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St. Aldegondes, V. Abbess 





St. Aldric, Bisho 





St. Alexander, B. M. 
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St. Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, C. 
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St. Antony of Padua, C. 
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St. Aper or Evre, B. C. 





St. Aphraates, Anchoret 
St. Apollinaris Sidonius, C. 


St. Apollinaris, Martyr 
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St. Apollo, Abbot in Thebais 
St. Apollonia, Virgin and Martyr 
St. Apollonius the Apologist, M. 


St. Arbogastus, Bishop of Strasburg, C. 











St. Arcadius, Martyr 


St. Arnoul or Arnulphus, C. 





St. Arnoul, Bishop of Metz, C. 
St. Arsenius, Anchoret 

St. Artemius, Martyr 
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St. Augustine, Bishop, C. 








. Aunaire, Bishop of Auxerre 





St. Aurea, V. Abbess 





St. Aurelian, Archbisho 






St. Aurelius, Archbishop of Carthage, C. 
St. Austremonius 
St. Auxentius, H. 


St. Avertin, C. 


St. Avitus, Archbishop of Vienne, C. 
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St. Babolen 


St. Bademus, Abbot, M. 
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St. Baldrede, Bishop of Glasgow, C. 








St. Baradat, C. 





St. Barbara, V. M. 





St. Barbasceminus 
St. Barbatus, or Barbas, C. 


St. Barhadbesciabas, Deacon, M. 





St. Barlaam, M. 





St. Barnabas, Apostle 





St. Barr, or Finbarr, First Bishop 








St. Barsabias, Abbot 
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St. Barsanuphius, Anchoret 
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St. Barsimeus, B. M. 





St. Bartholomew 





St. Bartholomew, Apostle 





St. Basil of Ancyra, Priest, M. 
St. Basil the Great, C. 


St. Basiliscus, Bishop of Comana in Pontus, M. 
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St. Bathildes, Queen of France 


St. Bavo, Anchoret, Patron of Ghent 
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St. Becan, Abbot 


St. Bede, Confessor 
St. Bega, or Bees, V. 


St. Begga, Widow and Abbess 
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St. Benedict XI. Pope, C. 

St. Benedict, Abbot 

St. Benedict, of Anian, Abbot 
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St. Benignus, or Binen, Bishop 











St. Benignus, Priest, Martyr 





St. Benjamin, Deacon, M. 





St. Bernard Ptolemy 


St. Bernard, Abbot 





St. Bernardin of Sienna, C. 
St. Bernward, Bishop of Hildesheim, C. 


St. Bertha, Widow 
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St. Bertille, Abbess of Chelles 
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St. Bertin, Abbot 





St. Bertran, Bishop of Mans 
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St. Bettelin, Hermit. C. 
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St. Beuno, Or Beunor, Abbot of Clynnog 
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St. Bibiana, V. M. 





St. Birinus, First Bishop of Dorchester, C. 
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St. Blaan, Disciple of St. Congall in Ireland 
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St. Blaithmaic 


St. Blase, Bishop and Martyr 
St. Bobo, Confessor 
St. Boisil, Prior of Mailross, or Melross, C. 


St. Bolcan, Abbot 








St. Bonaventure, Cardinal 





St. Boniface 
St. Boniface L, Pope, C 


St. Boniface, Archbishop, M. 
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St. Boniface, Bishop of Ross, in Scotland, C. 
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St. Boniface, M. 
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St. Bonitus, Bishop of Auvergne, C. 
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St. Botulph, Abbot 






St. Braulio, Bishop of Saragossa, C. 








St. Breaca, Now Breague, V. 
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St. Brendan the Elder 
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St. Brice, B. C.. 
St. Bridget, Widow 


St. Bridgit, or Bridget, V. 








St. Brieuc, in Latin Briocus, B. C. 





St. Brinstan, Bishop of Winchester 





St. Brithwald, Archbishop of Canterbury 
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St. Bruno, Bishop of Segni, C. 
St. Bruno, Confessor 
St. Brynoth I., Bishop of Scara, in Sweden, C. 


St. Burckard, C., First Bishop of Wurtzburg 


St. Burian, an Irish Woman 


St. Cadocus, or Cadoc, Abbot in Wales 


St. Cadroe, C. 


St. Cesarius 
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St. Cesarius, C 
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St. Cesarius, M 
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St. Caius, Pope 
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St. Cajetan of Thienna, C 


St. Calais, in Latin Carilephus 


St. Calixtus, Or Callistus, Pope, Martyr 








St. Camillus De Lellis, C. 
St. Cammin, Abbot 








St. Canutus, King of Denmark, M. 





St. Caprais, Abbot 


St. Caradoc, Priest and Hermit 


St. Caraunus, Also Caranus and Caro, M. 
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St. Cathan, B. C. 





St. Catharine De Ricci, V. O. S. D. 


St. Catharine of Sienna, Virgin 


St. Catharine of Sweden, Virgin 


St. Catharine, of Genoa, Widow 





St. Catharine, V. M. 
St. Catherine of Bologna, Virgin 


St. Ceada or Chad, B. C. 





St. Cecilius, C. 





St. Cecily, V. M. 
St. Cedd, Bishop of London 
St. Celestine, Pope, C. 


St. Celsus, in Irish, Ceallach 





St. Ceolfrid, Abbot 





St. Ceslas C. of the Order of St. Dominic 


St. Charles Borromeo, Cardinal 





St. Chef, in Latin, Theuderius, Abbot 











St. Chillen, Or Killian, Priest 





St. Christina, V. M. 
St. Christopher, M. 


St. Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz, Confessor 





St. Chrysogonus, M. 


St. Chuniald, or Conald, Priest 





St. Cianan Or Kenan 


St. Clare of Monte Falco, V. 








St. Clare, Virgin and Abbess 


St. Clarus, M. 





St. Claude, Archbishop of Besancon, C. 


St. Clement of Alexandria 


St. Clement of Ancyra, B. M. 
St. Clement, Pope, M. 


St. Clotildis or Clotilda, Queen of France 





St. Coemgen, or Keivin, B. C. 





St. Colman Elo, Abbot, C. 


St. Colman, Bishop of Dromore, C. 





St. Colman, M. 
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St. Columba, V. M. 





St. Columban, Abbot, C. 





St. Comgall Abbot 





St. Concordius, M. 


St. Congall, Abbot of Iabhnallivin 





St. Conon and his Son, mm. 





St. Conon, Bishop of the Isle of Man 





St. Conrad, Bishop of Constance, C. 
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St. Constantine, M. 





St. Corbinian, Bishop of Frisingen, C. 





St. Corentin, C 


St. Cormac, Bishop of Cashel 





St. Cornelius, Pope, M. 


St. Crispina, M. 








St. Cucufas, M. In Spain 





St. Cumin, Bishop in Ireland 





St. Cunegundes, Empress 


St. Cuthbert, Confessor 
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St. Cuthburge, Queen, Virgin, and Abbess 


St. Cuthman, C. 








St. Cybar, A Recluse at Angouleme 
St. Cyprian, M. 
St. Cyril 


St. Cyril, Confessor 
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st. Cyril, M. 





St. Dabius or Davius, C. 
St. Damasus, Pope, C. 
St. Damhnade, V. 


St. Daniel, B. C. 





St. Daniel, the Stylite, C. 





St. David, Archbishop 


St. Declan 





St. Deicolus, Abbot 


St. Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage, C. 








St. Desiderius, Bishop of Langres, Martyr 





St. Desiderius, Bishop of Vienne, Martyr 





St. Deusdedit, C. 





St. Didacus, C. 


St. Die, or Deodatus, Bishop of Nevers 





St. Dionysius of Corinth, B. C. 





St. Dionysius the A Bish 





reopagite, op of Athens, M. 


St. Dionysius, Archbishop of Alexandria, C. 





St. Dionysius, Bishop of Paris, and his Companions, Martyrs 
St. Dionysius, Pope, C. 


St. Disen, Or Disibode, B. C. 





St. Docmael, C 
St. Dominic, Confessor 
St. Dominic, Surnamed Loricatus, C. 


St. Domninus,_ M. 





St. Donatian, C 
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St. Donatus, Bishop of Arezzo in Tuscany, M. 
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St. Donatus, Bishop of Fiesoli in Tuscany, C. 
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St. Dorotheus of Tyre, M 


ior 


St. Dorotheus, Abbot 
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St. Dorothy, Virgin and Martyr 


St. Dotto, Abbot 
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St. Droctoveus, Abbot 


ome 





St. Drostan, Abbot 


ic 


St. Druon, or Drugo, Recluse 


+ 





St. Dubricius, B. C. 
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St. Dumhade 


St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 





St. Duthak, Bishop of Ross, in Scotland, C. 








St. Dympna, V. M. 


St. Eadbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, C 
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St. Eadburge, Abbess of 
St. Eanswide, V. Abbess 


St. Ebba (In English, St. Tabbs), V. A. 





St. Ebba, Abbess, and her Companions, MM. 





St. Edburge, V. 

St. Edelburga, V. 

St. Edelwald, Priest, C 
St. Editha, Virgin 


St. Edmund, C 








St. Edward, King and Confessor 





St. Edward, King and Martyr 
St. Eingan, Or Eneon, C 


St. Elesbaan, King of Ethiopia, C. 





St. Eleutherius, Abbot 


St. Eleutherius, Martyr 





St. Eleutherius, Pope, M. 


St. Elier or Helier, Hermit, M. 





St. Eligius, Bishop of Noyon 


St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Widow 


St. Elizabeth of Sconauge, V., Abbess 





St. Elizabeth, Queen of Portugal 
St. Elphege, M. 


St. Emerentia, V. M. 





St. Emmeran, Bishop of Poitiers, M. 











St. Ennodius, Bishop of Pavia, C. 





St. Ephrem of Edessa, C. 


St. Epiphanius, Archbishop of Salamis 





St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Pavia 








St. Equitius, Abbot 


St. Erasmus, Bishop and Martyr 








_Erhard, Abbot, C. 


St. Eric, king of Sweden, M. 





St. Erkonwald, Bishop of London, C. 





St. Erlulph, Bishop and Martyr 
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St. Eskill, Bishop and Martyr in Sweden 





St. Ethbin, or Egbin, Abbot 


[oma 





St. Ethelbert, C. 


(oma 


St. Ethelbert, King of the East-Angles, M. 
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St. Ethelburge, Or Edilburge, V. Abbess 
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St. Etheldreda, or Audry, V. A. 
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St. Etheldritha, Virgin 
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St. Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, C. 
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St. Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, C. 
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St. Eucherius, Bishop of Orleans, C. 








St. Eugendus, in French Oyend, A. 


St. Eugenia, V. M. 





St. Eugenius, Bishop in Ireland 











St. Eugenius, Bishop of Carthage, and His Com 





St. Eulalia, of Barcelona, V. M. 
St. Eulalia, V. M. 

St. Eulogius of Cordova, P. M. 
St. Eulogius, C. 


St. Eunan, First Bishop of Raphoe in Ireland 





St. Euphemia, Virgin AND Martyr 











St. Eusebius 
St. Eusebius, Bishop of Samosata, Martyr 


St. Eusebius, Bishop of Vercelli 





St. Eusebius, Pope, C. 
St. Eusebius, Priest and Confessor at Rome 


St. Eusebius, Priest, M. 





jus and Companions, MM. 








St. Eustasius, or Eustachius 
St. Eustochium, V. 


St. Eustochius, Bishop of Tours 








St. Euthymius, Abbot 


St. Evaristus, Pope and Martyr 





St. Everildis, V. In England 


st. Evroul, Abbot, C. 


St 





St. Evurtius, Bishop of Orleans, C. 








St. Exuperius, Bishop of Toulouse 








St. Fabian, Pope, M. 


St. Faith or Fides, V., and Companions, MM. 


St. Fanchea, or Faine, V. 





St. Fara, V., Abbess 








St. Faro, Bishop of Meaux, C. 


St. Fechin, Abbot 





St. Felan, or Foelan, Abbot 





St. Felix I., Pope and Martyr 
St. Felix of Cantalicio, C. 
St. Felix of Nola, P. and C. 
St. Felix of Valois, C. 

St. Felix, B. C. 


St. Felix, B. M. 





St. Felix, Bishop of Ih 






St. Ferdinand III., Confessor 





St. Ferreol, Martyr 
St. Fiachna, C. 
St. Fiaker, Anchoret, C. 


St. Fidelis, of Sigmarengen, Martyr 


St. Fidharleus of Ireland, Abbot 





St. Finan of Keann-Ethich 


St. Finbar, Abbot 





St. Finian, or Finan, C. 


St. Finian, surnamed Lobhar, or the Leper 
St. Fintan, Abbot of Cluainednech 


St. Fintan, Surnamed Munnu, Abbot In Ireland 


St. Firmin, Bishop of Amiens, M. 
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St. Firminus, II. B. C. 
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St. Flavia Domitilla, V.M. 
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St. Flavian, M. 


me 


t. Flour, B. C. 
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St. Frances, Widow 





St. Francis Borgia, C. 
St. Francis Di Girolamo, C. 
St. Francis of Assisium, C 
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St. Francis of Paula, Confessor 





St. Francis of Sales 


St. Francis Solano, C. 





St. Frederic, Bishop of Utrecht, M 
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St. Frideswide, V. Patroness of Oxford 


St. Fridian, Erigdian, or Frigdian, C. 


em 


St. Fridolin, A. 


St. Fructuosus, Archbishop of Braga, C. 





St. Fructuosus, Bishop of Tarragon, and his Companions, Martyrs 





St. Frumentius, Apostle of Ethiopia 








St. Galdin, Archbishop of Milan, C. 
St. Gall, Abbot 
St. Galla, Widow 


t. Galmier, in Latin, Baldomerus 








St. Gamaliel 


St. Gatian, First Bishop of Tours, C. 


St. Gaucher, or Gautier, Abbot in Limousin 
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St. Gaudentius of Brescia, B. C. 





St. Gelasius, Pope, C. 





St. Genebrard or Genebern, Martyr 


St. Genesius, A Comedian, M. 


St. Genesius, in French Genes, B. C. 





St. Genesius, of Arles, M. 


St. Genevieve, Or Genovefa, V. 
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St. George, Martyr 


St. Gerald 









St. Gerald, Bishop 





St. Gerald, Count of Aurillac, Or Orilhac, C. 
St. Gerard, Abbot 


St. Gerard, Bishop of Chonad, M. 





St. Gerard, Bishop of Toul, C. 
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St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, C 


St. Germanus, Bishop of Capua, C. 


3ishop of Paris, C. 





St. Germer or Geremar, Abbot 





St. Gertrude, V. Abbess 
St. Gertrude, Virgin 


St. Gery, or Gaugericus, C. 











St. Gilbert, A. 
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St. Gilbert, Bishop of Caithness in Scotland 





St. Gildard, or Godard 
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anian, or the Scot, C. 


St. Gildas the Wise, or Badonicus, Abbot 
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t. Giles, Abbot 


St. Glastian, B. C. in Scotland 


St. Goar, Priest, C 





St. Gobain, Priest and Martyr 


St. Godard, Bishop of Hildesheim, C. 





St. Godeschalc 
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St. Godfrey, Bishop of Amiens, C 





St. Godrick, Hermit 





St. Gontran, King and Confessor 


St. Gordius 


St. Gregory II., Pope, C. 


St. Gregory Nazianzen, B. C. 


St. Gregory of Nyssa, B. C. 

St. Gregory of Spoleto, M. 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Bishop, C. 
St. gregory the great, pope, C. 

St. Gregory VIL, Pope, C. 

St. Gregory X., Pope, _C. 

St. Gregory, A. C. 

St. Gregory, B. 


St. Gregory, B. 





St. Gregory, Bishop of Tours, C. 








St. Grimbald, Native of St. Omer, Abbot 


St. Grimonia or Germana, V. M. 
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St. Gudula, V. 


ome 


St. Gudwall, B. C. 
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St. Guinoch, B. C. in Scotland 
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St. Guislain, Abbot 
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St. Gummar, C. 
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St. Gundleus, Confessor 
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St. Gunthiern, Abbot in Brittany 
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St. Guthagon, Recluse 
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St. Guy, C 


St. Guy, C. 


St. Gybrian, Or Gobrian, Priest 





St. Harold VI., King of Denmark, M. 


St. Hedda, B. C. 
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St. Hedwiges, or Avoice, Duchess of Poland, 





St. Hegesippus, a Primitive Father 


St. Helen of Skofde in Sweden, M. 





St. Henry, Hermit 
St. Hermas 


St. Hermenegild, Martyr 





St. Hermes, M. 


St. Hidulphus, Bishop and Abbot 





St. Hilary, Archbishop of Arles, C 
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St. Hilary, Bishop 








St. Hilda or Hild, Abbess 


St. Hildegardis, V. Abbess 





St. Hippolytus, Bishop, M 





St. Hippolytus, M. 
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‘St. Homobonus, Merchant 





St. Honoratus, Archbishop of Arles 
St. Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 
St. Hormisdas, M. 


St. Hospicius, in French Hospis, Anchoret 





St. Hospitius, Recluse in Provence 


St. Hubert, Bishop of Liege, C. 








St. Hugh of Lincoln, M. 
St. Hugh, Abbot of Cluni, C. 


St. Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, C 











St. Humbert, Bishop of the East Angles, M. 





St. Hyacinth. Confessor 
St. Hyginus, P. and M. 


St. Ibar, or Ivor, Bishop in Ireland 











St. Ida, Widow 








rga, or Edburge,_V. 
St. Idus, Bishop of Ath-Fadha In Leinster 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, C. 


St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, M 








St. Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, C. 





St. Idefonsus, B. 


St. Iltutus, Abbot 





St. Innocent I., Pope and Confessor 








St. Irchard or Erthad, Bishop, C. 





St. Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, Martyr 
St. Isabel, Virgin 


St. Ischyrion, M. 


St. Isidore of Madrid, Laborer 





St. Isidore of Pelusium 


St. Isidore, Bishop of Seville 





St. Isidore, P. H. 


St. Isidore, Priest and Hospitaller 





St. Ita, or Mida, V. Abbess 


St. Ivia, or Ivo 





St. James of La Marca of Ancona, C 


[ee 


St. James of Sclavonia, or Illyricum, C. 








St. James the Great, Apostle 


St. James the Less, Apostle 





St. James, Bishop of Nisibis, C. 





St. James, Surnamed Intercisus, M. 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal 
St. 


Jane, Joan, or Joanna of Valois 





St. Januarius, Bishop of Benevento 





St. Jarlath, C 


St. Jerom Amiliani, C. 
St. Jerom, Priest 


. Joachim of Sienna, C 









St. Joannicius, Abbot 

St. Joavan, or Joevin, B. C. 
St. Jodoc, or Josse, C. 

St. John Before the Latin Gate 
St. John Calybite, Recluse 


St. John Capistran, or, of Capistran, C. 








St. John Chrysostom 


St. John Climacus, Abbot 


St. John Columbini, C. 
St.John Damascen 


St. John De Prado, Priest, M. 








John Gualbert, Abbot 





St. John Joseph of the Cross 
5c John Nepomucen, M. 

St. John of Beverley. B. C. 
St. John of Bridlington, C. 


St. John of Egypt, Hermit 





St. John of Reomay, A 


= 





St. John of the Cross, C. 
St.John the Almoner,.C. 


St. John the Apostle and Evangelist 





St. John the Dwarf, Anchoret of Scete 
St.John the Silent, B.C. 


St. John, Pope, M. 





St. John, Priest and Confessor 


St. Joseph 





St. Joseph Barsabas, C. 


St. Joseph Calasanctius, C. 





St. Joseph of Arimathea 


Lu. 


St. Joseph of Cupertino, C 








St. Joseph of Palestine 


St. Jude, Apostle 





St. Julia, V. M. 





St. Julian Sabas, Hermit 





St. Julian, Anchoret 


St. Julian, Archbishop of Toledo, C 


( 
Le 





St. Julian, First Bishop of Mans, C. 


St. Julian, Martyr at Brioude 





St. Julian, of cilicia, M 





St. Juliana Falconieri, V. 


St. Juliana, Virgin and Martyr 





he 
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ee Sy 


St. Julius M. 





St. Julius, Pope 





St. Justin the Philosopher, M. 


St. Justin, Martyr, in Parisis 





St. Justina of Padua, V. M. 











St. Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury, C 


St. Justus, Archbishop of Lyons, C. 





ebius, A Native of Cornwall 





St. Kenelm, King, M. 


St. Kennocha, Virgin in Scotland 





St. Kentigern, Bishop of Glasco, C. 





St. Kentigerna, Widow 


St. Kiaran, Abbot in Ireland 


emt 


St. Kiaran, or Kenerin, B. C. 





St. Ladislas L., Confessor, King of Hungary 





St. Lamalisse, C. 


12) 
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St. Lambert, Martyr 


St. Landelin, Abbot 


+ 





= 


St. Landry, C., in Latin, Landericus 








St. Laserian, by some called molaisre 


mt 


St. Laurence Justinian, C 


See 


i 





St. Laurence, Confessor 


= 


St. Laurence, M. 


(eal 





St. Lea. Widow 


St. Leander, Bishop of Seville, Confessor 





St. Lebwin, Patron of Daventer, C 


> 


St. Leo IL, Pope, C. 


lou 


St. Leo IV. Pope, C 


i 


st. Leo 1X., Pope, CG. 


lama 


St. Leo the Great, Pope 


teed 


St. Leocadia, Virgin, Martyr 


+ 


St. Leodegarius, Bishop, M. 


[oun 











St. Leonard, Hermit, C. 


\— 





St. Leonides, M. 


St. Leonorus, in French Lunaire, B. 





pa Fs 8 





St. Leufredus ie, ir 





St. Lewine 
St. Lewis Bertrand, C. 
St. Lewis, Bishop of Toulouse, C 


leat 


St. Liborius, Bishop of Mans, C 





St. Licinius, Confessor 


+ 


St. Lifard, Abbot Near Orleans 


= 


mrt 


St. Linus, Pope, M. 


St. Lioba, Abbess 


l— 





St. Loman, Or Luman, B. C. 


(onal 





St. Lomer, or Laudomarus, Abbot 


leat 


St. Louis, King of France 


ic 


St. Luanus, or Lugid 


+ 





St. Lucian 


lou 


St. lucian, priest and martyr 


— 


St. Lucius, King, C. 


i 


St. Lucius, Pope an 


lead 





Martyr 


+ 


St. Luck the Evangelist 


St. Lucy, Virgin 


[ona 


St. Lucy, virgin, martyr 


St. Ludger, Bishop of Munster 


St. Luican, C. 





St. Lullus, or Lullon, Archbishop of Mentz, C. 


St. Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, C. 








St. Lupus, or Leu, / 





St. Macarius of Alexandria 





St. Macarius, the Elder, of E 





St. Maccai, Abbot 

St. Mac-cartin, C. 

St. Macedonius, Anchoret in Syria 
St. Mackessoge, or Kessoge, C. 


St. Macnisius 


St. Macrina, Virgin 





St. Maden, or Madern, C. 


St. Magloire, B. C. 





St. Maguil, in Latin Madelgisilus 
St. Maharsapor, M. 
St. Maidoc, or Maodhog 


St. Maieul, in Latin, Majolus, C. 





St. Main, Abbot 


St. Malachy, Confessor 








St. Malo, or Maclou 


St. Malrubius, Hermit and Martyr 





St. Malrubius, Martyr 


St. Mamas, M 


St. Mammertus, Confessor 


St. Mans, or Magnus, B. M 





St. Mansuet, First Bishop of Toul, in Lorrain 


St. Marcella, Widow 





St. Marcellina, 





St. Marcellinus, Pope, M 


St. Marcellus the Centurion, Martyr 
St. Marcellus, Abbot of the Accemetes, C. 


>» 


St. Marcellus, Bishop of Paris, C 


(. 





St. Marcellus, Pope, M. 
St. Marcian Anchoret, C. 


St. Marcian, Priest 








St. Margaret of Cortona, Penitent 





St. Margaret Surnamed of England, V. 
St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland 


St. Margaret, V. M. 








St. Marina, V. 


St. Marius, Abbot. 


St. Mark, Bishop and Confessor 





St. Mark, Bishop of Jerusalem, C. 


St. Mark, Evangelist 





St. Mark, Pope, C. 
St. Maran, B. C. 


St. Maro, Abbot 


St. Martha, V. 


St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, C. 





St. Martin, Pope, M. 





St. Martina, V.M. 


St. Martinianus, Hermit at Athens 








St. Mary Magdalen 


St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi, V. 


—=s. 


St. Mary of Egypt 








St. Mary of Oignies 
St. Mary, M. 


St. Mathurin, Priest, C. 


St. Matthew 





St. Matthias, Apostle 





St. Maud, or Mathildis, Queen of Germany 
St. Maura, V. 


St. Maurice and His Companions, MM. 





St. Maurilius, Bishop of Angers, C. 








St. Mauront, Abbot 


St. Maurus, Abbot 





St. Maw, C. 


St. Maxentia V. M. 





St. Maxentius, Abbot in Poitou 
St. Maximilian, M. 


St. Maximinus, Bishop of Triers, C. 





St. Maximinus, C. 


St. Maximus, Bishop of Riez, C 








St. Maximus, Bishop of Turin C. 





St. Maximus, C 


4s 






St. Maximus, Martyr 


St. Medard, Bishop of Noyon, Confessor 








St. Meen, in Latin Mevennus, Also Melanus 





St. Melania the Younger 


St. Melanius, B. C. 





St. Melchiades, Pope 


St. Meletius, Patriarch of Antioch, C 





St. Melito, Bishop of Sardes in Lydia, C. 


St. Mellitus, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 





St. Mello, Bishop of Rouen, C. 


St. Memmius, in French, Menge 





St. Meneve, Abbot 





St. Mennas, M. 


St. Meriadec, Bishop of Vannes, Confessor 





St. Methodius, Bishop of Tyre, M. 








St. Methodius, Confessor 
St. Milburge, V. 


St. Mildred, V. Abbess 








St. Milgithe, V. 





St. Mochoemoc, in Latin, Pulcherius, Abbot 





St. Mochteus, B. C. 


St. Mochua of Bella 

St. Mochua, or Moncain, Abbot 

St. Modan, Abbot in Scotland, C. 

St. Modomnoc, or Dominick, of Ossory, C. 


St. Modwena, a Noble Irish Virgin 


St. Molingus, Alias Dairchilla, Bishop, Confessor 





St. Moloc, Bishop, C. 
St. Monan, in Scotland, M. 


St. Monegondes, A Recluse at Tours 





St. Monica, Widow 





St. Moninna, Virgin 
St. Monon, M. 


St. Mummolin, or Mommolin, Bishop of Noyon, C. 








St. Munde, Abbo: 





St. Muredach 


St. Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem 





St. Narses, Bishop, and Companions, MM. 


St. Nathalan, Bishop of Aberdeen, C. 





St. Nathy or David, Priest 





St. Nemesion, M., ETC. 


St. Nennius, or Nennidhius, Abbot 


St. Nennus or Nehemias, Abbot 





St. Nenooc, or Nennoca. V. 


St. Neot, Anchoret, C. 





St. Nestor, B. M. 


St. Nicephorus, C. 








St. Nicephorus, M. 


St. Nicetas, Abbot 


St. Nicetas, Martyr 





St. Nicetus, Archbishop of Lyons, Confessor 





St. Nicholas of Tolentino, C. 





St. Nicholas, Bishop of Lincopen, in Sweden, C. 
St. Nicholas, Confessor 
St. Nicodemus 


St. Nicomedes, M. 





St. Nicon, Summamed Metanoite, Confessor 
St. Nilammon, a Hermit 


St. Nilus, Anchoret, Father of the Church, C. 





St. Nilus, the Younger, Abbot 


SL 





St. Ninian or Ninyas, Bishop, C. 
St. Nissen, Abbot 
St. Norbert, C. 


St. Odilo, or Olon, Sixth Abbot of Cluni 





St. Odo, Abbot of Cluni, C. 





St. Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 





St. Odrian 


St. Odulph, Canon of Utrecht, C. 








St. Oduvald, Abbot, C. 
St. Olaus or Olave, King of Norway, M. 
St. Olaus, King of Sweden 


St. Olmypias, Widow 


St. Omer, B. C. 





St. Onesimus, Disciple of St. Paul 





St. Onuphrius, Hermit 





St. Opportuna 


St. Optatus, Bishop of Milevum, Confessor 








— 


St. Osith, V. 


St. Osmanna, Virgin 


St. Osmund, Bishop, C. 
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St. Oswald 


> 


St. Oswald, King and Martyr 


— 





St. Othilia, V. Abbess 





St. Oudoceus 


St. Pachomius, Abbot 





WN 
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St. Pacian, Bishop of Barcelona, C 





St. Pacificus, of San Severino, C. 


St. Palladius, B. C. 





St. Pambo of Nitria, Abbot 





St. Pammachius, C. 


St. Pamphilus, Priest and Martyr 





St. Pantaleon, Martyr 





St. Paphnutius, B. C. 


St. Papoul, or Papulus, Priest, M. 





St. Paschal Baylon, C. 








St. Paschasius Radbert, Abbot, Confessor 





St. Paternus, Bishop of Avranches, C. 








St. Patiens, Archbishop of Lyons, C. 


St. Patricius, Bishop of Prusa 








St. Paul, Bishop of Leon, C. 








St. Paul, Bishop of Narbonne, C. 








St. Paul, Bishop of Verdun, C. 





St. Paula, Widow 





St. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, C. 


St. Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia, C. 








St. Pelagia, Penitent 


St. Pelagia, V. M. 


St. Pellegrini or Peregrinus, Hermit 











St. Perpetuus, | 
SL Beier 


St. Peter Celestine, Pope, C. 





St. Peter Chrysologus, C. 


St. Peter Gonzales, C. 








. Peter of Luxemburg, C. 
St. Peter of Pisa 


St. Peter of Sebaste, B. C. 





St. Peter Paschal, B. M. 





St. Peter Regalati, C. 


St. Peter, Archbishop of Tarentaise 





St. Peter, Martyr 








St. Peter, Pri 


ce of the Apostles 





nal 
St. Peter’s Chair at Rome 


St. Petroc, in French Perreuse, Abbot, Confessor 





St. Petronilla, V. 


St. Petronius, Bishop of Bologna, C. 





St. Phebadius, Called in Gascony Fiari, C. 





St. Philastrius, Bishop of Brescia, C 





St. Philibert 








St. Philip Neri, C. 


St. Philip the Deacon 





St. Philip, Apostle 


St. Philip, Bishop of Heraclea 


St. Philogonius, Bishop of Antioch, C. 











St. Phocas, Gardener, M. 


St. Piat, Apostle of Tournay, M 





St. Pius I. Pope, M. 





St. Pius V., Pope, C. 





St. Placidus, Abbot, and Companions, MM. 





St. Plato, Abbot 


St. Plechelm, B. C. Apostle of Guelderland 





St. Poemen or Pastor, Abbot 





St. Pollio, Lector 


St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, M. 





St. Polyeuctus, M. 





St. Pontius 


St. Poppo, Abbot of Stavelo 


St. Porphyrius, Bishop of Gaza, Confessor 





St. Possidius, B. C. 


St. Potamon, Martyr 





St. Praxedes, Virgin 


St. Pretextatus, or Prix, M. 





St. Prior, Hermit 








St. Prisca, V. M. 





St. Proclus, Confessor 
St. Procopius, M. 


Bishop of Clermont, M. 


St. Projectus,. 





St. Prosdecimus, First Bishop of Padua, C. 


St. Prosper of Aquitaine, C. 





St. Proterius, Patriarch of Alexandria, M 


Vi. 


3ishop of Troyes, C 






St. Psalmodius, Hermit 





St. Publius, Abbot 


St. Publius, B. M. 





St. Pudentiana, V. 


St. Pulcehria, _V. Empress 


St. Quadratus, Bishop of Athens, C. 








St. Quintin, Martyr 











St. Radbod, Bishop of Utrecht C. 





St. Radegundes, Queen of France 
St. Ralph, Archbishop of Bourges, C. 
St. Raymund Nonnatus, C. 


St. Raymund, of Pennafort, C. 











St. Regina, Called in French, St. Reine, V. M. 





St. Regulus, or Rieul 

St. Remaclus, Bishop of Maestricht, C. 
St. Rembert, Archbishop of Bremen, C. 
St. Remigius, Confessor 


St. Richard, B. C. 


St. Richard, Bishop of Andria, Confessor 


St. Richard, C. 
St. Richard, King and C. 
St. Richarius, Or Riquier, Abbot 


St. Rictrudes, Abbess 





SEL ah be 
St. Robert, Abbot of Molesme 


St. Roch, 





St. Roger, C. 


] 


St. Romanus, Archbishop of Rouen, C. 





St. Romanus, M. 


St. Romaric, Abbot 





.Romuald, Abbot, C. 





St. Rosa of Viterbo, V. 


St. Rosa, of Viterbo, virgin 








St. Rosalia, V. 
St. Rose of Lima, Virgin 
St. Rouin, In Latin Rodingus, and Chrodingus 


St. Ru n, Abbot 





St. Rufus, or Rufin, Anchoret 





St. Rumold, B. M. 





St. Rumon, B. C. 


St. Rumwald, C. 


St. Rupert, or Robert, C. 





St. Rusticus, Commonly Called St. Rotiri 


St. Sabas, Abbot 





St. Sabina, M. 


St. Sabinus, Bishop of Assisium, and his Companions, MM. 









St. Salvius, or Sauve, Bishop of Amiens 





St. Sampson, B. C. 
St. Samthana, V., Abbess 
St. Saturninus, Bishop of Toulouse, M 


/\ 
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St. Scholastica, Virgin 
St. Sebastian, M. 


St. Sebbi, Or Sebba, King, C. 





St. Secundin 
St. Senan, B. C. 


St. Sequanus, in French Seine, Abbot 








St. Serapion 


St. Serapion 





St. Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis in Egypt, C. 








St. Serapion, M. 





St. Serenus, 





A Gardener, Martyr 
St. Serf, or Servanus 


St. Servatius, Bishop of Tongres 








St. Severianus, Martyr 





St. Severin, Archbishop of Cologne, C. 


St. Severinus, Abbot 


St. Severinus, Abbot of Agaunum 
St. Sexburgh, Abbess 


St. Sidronius, M. 





St. Silave, or Silan, B. C. 


St. Silverius, Pope, M. 
St. Silvin of Auchy, B. C. 
St. Simeon Stylites, the Younger 


St. Simeon, Bishop of Ctesiphon 





St. Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, M. 





—- 


St. Simon Stylites, C. 
St. Simon, an Infant, Martyr at Trent 


St. Simon, Surnamed the Zealot, Apostle 


St. Simplicius, Pope, C. 





St. Sindulphus, Priest of Rheims 








St. Siran, Or Sigirannus, Berry, C. 














St. Sisoes or Sisoy, Anachoret in Egypt 
St. Sixtus IL, Pope 
St. Sixtus, or Xistus I., Pope and Martyr 


St. Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, C. 





St. Soteris, Virgin and Martyr 





St. Spiridion, Bishop, c. 
St. Stanislas Kostka, C. 


St. Sta 











slas, Bishop of Cracow, Martyr 


St. Stephen of Grandmont, Abbot 





St. Stephen the Younger, M. 
St. Stephen, Abbot 


St. Stephen, Abbot of Citeaux, C. 





St. Stephen, King of Hungary, C. 





St. Stephen, Pope and Martyr 





St. Stephen, the first Martyr 


St. Sulpicius II., Archbishop of Bourges 





St. Suranus, Abbot in Umbria 
St. Susanna, V. M. 


St. Swidbert, or Swibert, the Ancient, B. C. 





St. Swithin or Swithun, C. 


St. Syagrius, Bishop of Autun 











St. Sylvester Gozzolini, Abbot of Osimo 
St. Sylvester, Pope, _C. 

St. Symmachus, Pope, C. 

St. Symphorian, M. 


ymphorosa 








St. Tanco, Or Tatta, B. M. 





St. Tarasius, Confessor 


St. Tecla, V. Abbess 





St. Telesphorus, P. M. 


St. Teresa, Virgin 


fas 


St. Ternan, Bishop of the Picts, C. 


+ 





St. Thais, the Penitent 


emt 


St. Thalileus, A Cilician 


i 


St. Thecla, V. M. 


+ 





St. Theliau, Bishop and Confessor 


io 





St. Theobald or Thibault, C. 


St. Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 





St. Theod: 


orus Grapt, C. 





St. Theodorus of Heraclea, M. 





St. Theodorus of Siceon 
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St. Theodorus the Studite, Abbot 


St. Theodorus, Abbot of Tabenna, C. 


+ 


St. Theodorus, Surnamed Tyro, M. 


— 


St. Theodosia, V. M. 


— 


St. Theodosius, the Cenobiarch 


‘aa 


St. Theodota, M 


ic 


+ 


Theodotus, Vintner, and Seven Vir 





a 


St. Theonas, Archbishop of Alexandria, C. 


St. Theophanes, Abbot, C. 


St. Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, C. 








St. Thierri, Abbot of Mont-D’hor, Near Rheims 





St. Thillo 
St. Thomas of Aquino 


t. 





Thomas, Apostle 





St. Thomas, Bishop of Hereford, 





St. Thomas, M. 
St. Thomas, of Villanova, C. 
St. Thrasilla and Emiliana, Virgins 


St. Tigernach, B. C., in Ireland 











St. Timothy, B. and M. 


St. Timothy, M. 


St. Titus, Disciple of St. Paul, B. 








St. Turiaf, Bishop of Dol, In Brittany 








St. Turibius, Bishop of Astorga 


St. Ubaldus, Bishop of Gubio 








,or Wolfred, Bishop and Martyr 





St. Ulmar, or Wulmar, Abbot of Samer 


St. Ulpian, M 


M. 











St. Ulric, Bishop of Ausburg, confessor 
St. Ulrick, A Recluse 
St. Ultan 


St. Urban, Pope and Martyr 





St. Ursmar, Bishop and Abbot of Laubes, or Lobes 








St. Ursula and her Companions, VV. and MM. 


St. Valentine, Priest and Martyr 





St. Vi lery, Abbot 


St. Vandrille or Wandre Gisilus 





St. Vaneng, C. 
St. Vanne, or Vitonius. Bishop of Verdun 
St. Vauge, Hermit 


St. Vedast, Bishop of Arras, C 





St. Venantius, Martyr 





St. Veronica Giuliani, V. 
St. Veronica, of Milan 

St. Victor 

St. Victor of Marseilles, M. 


St. Victor, of Braga, M. 





St. Victor, or Vittre, of Arcies, or Arcis 


St. Victor, Pope, M. 





St. Victorinus, and Six Companions, Martyrs 
St. Victorinus, B. M. 
St. Vigilius, Bishop of Trent, M. 


St. Vimin, or Vivian, B. C., in Scotland 





St. Vincent Ferrer, C. 
St. Vincent of Lerins, C. 
St. Vincent of Paul, C. 


St. Vincent, Martyr 


St. Vincent, Martyr in Agenois 





St. Virgil, Bishop of Saltzburg, C. 





St. Vitalis, Martyr 





St. Vuigan, C. 


St. Vulsin, Bishop of Shireburn, _C. 





St. Walburge, V. Abbess 

St. Walstan, Confessor 

St. Walter, Abbot 

St. Walter, Abbot of St. Martin’s, Near Pontoise 


St. Walthen or Waltheof, C. 








St. Waltrude, or Vautrude 


St. Wasnulf, or Wasnon, C. 





St. Wenefride, or Winefride, Virgin, Martyr 





St. Wereburge, V. Abbess 
St. Werenfrid, Priest and Confessor 
St. Wigbert, Abbot, C. 


St. Wilfrid, Bishop of York, C. 





St. Willehad, Confessor 


St. William of Maleval, H. 





St. William of Monte-Vergine 
St. William of Norwich, M. 
St. William, Abbot of Eskille, Confessor 


St. William, Archbishop of York, C. 








St. William, Bishop of Roschild, C. 





St. William, Bishop of S. Brieuc in brittany, C. 


St. William, Confessor 


St. Willibald, Bishop of Aichstadt, C 








St. Willibrord, Confessor 


St. Winoc, Abbot 





St. Winebal 





St. Winwaloe, of Winwaloc, Abbot 





St. Wiro 


St. Wistan, Prince of Mercia, M. 





St. Withburge, V. 


Vv. 


St. Wolfgang, Bishop of Ratisbon 





St. Wulfhilde, V. Abbess 
St. Wulfran, Archbishop of Sens 


St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, C. 





St. Xystus, or Sixtus II. Pope and Martyr 
St. Yvo, Confessor 

St. Zachary, Pope, C. 

St. Zeno, Bishop of Verona, Confessor 


St. Zenobius, Bishop of Florence, C. 





St. Zephyrinus, Pope, M 


| 
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St. Zita, V. 
St. Zoticus, M. 


St. Zozimus, Bishop of Syracuse 


don and Sennen, MM. 





Sts Ab 





Sts Acius and Acheolus 


Sts Adrian. and Eubulus, of Palestine 


St.s Agape, Chionia, and Irene, Sisters 





St.s Agoard and Aglibert, MM. 


St.s Alchmund and Tilberht, CC. 






Sts Antony, John, and Eustachius, 


St.s Apollonius, Philemon, &c., Martyrs 











St.s Azades, Tharba 





St.s Basilides, Quirinus, or Cyrinus, Nabor, and Nazarius, Martyrs 











St.s Basilissa and Anastasia, MM. 





St.s Bona, or Beuve, and Doda 





St.s Bonosus and Maximilian, MM. 





St.s Cantius and Cantianus, Brothers, and Cantianilla their Sister, V 





St.s Carpus, B. of Thyatira, in Asia Minor 





St.s Castus and Aimilius, MM. 








hrysanthus and Daria, Martyrs 


St.s Claudius, Asterius, Neon, Domnina, and Theonilla, MM. 





St.s Cletus and Marcellinus, Popes, Martyrs 





St.s Cosmas and Damian, Martyrs 





St.s Crispin and Crispinian, MM. 
St.s Cyprian and Justina MM. 

St.s Cyriacus, Largus Smaragdus 
St.s Cyril and Methodius, CC. 

St.s Cyrus and John, MM. 

St.s Daniel, Priest, and Verda, Virgin 


St.s Didymus and Theodora, Martyrs 





St.s Donatian and Rogatian, MM. 





St.s Elias, Jeremy, Isaias, Samuel, and Daniel 





St.s Elzear, Count of Arian, and Delphine 





St.s Emeterius, &c., MM. 





St.s Epimachus and Alexander, etc., Martyrs 











St.s Epipodius and Alexander 
St.s Faith, Hope, and Charity, VV. MM. 


St.s Faustinus and Jovita, MM. 





St.s Faustus, Januarius, and Martialis, MM. 





St.s Felix and Adauctus, MM. 





St.s Ferreolus, or Fargeau, A Priest, and Ferrutius, A Deacon, MM. 
St.s Flora and Mary, VV. MM. 


St.s Fuscian, Victoricus, and Gentian, MM. 





St.s German, Abbot of Granfel 


Sts Gervasius and Protasius, Martyrs 





St.s Gordian and Epimachus, MM. 





St.s Gorgonius, Dorotheus, and Companions, MM. 





St.s Isaias, Sabbas 


St.s James, Marian, and Companions 





St.s John and Paul, MM. 





St.s Jonas, Barachisius, and their Companions 





St.s Julian and Basilissa, MM. 





St.s Julian, Chronion, and Besas, MM. 


St.s Julius and Aaron, MM. 





St.s Justa and Rufina, MM. 


St.s Justus and Pastor, MM. 


St.s Juventinus and Maximinus, Martyrs 







‘otnan deacon, MM. 


St.s Kyneburge, Kyneswide, and Tibba 





St.s Leo and Paregorius, Martyrs 
St.s Liberatus, Abbot, and Six Monks, MM. 
St.s Lucia and Geminianus, MM. 


St.s Lucian and Marcian, MM. 





St.s Marcellinus and Peter, MM. 


St.s Marcellus and Apuleius, MM., At Rome 





St.s Marcellus and Valerian, Martyrs 





St.s Marcus and Marcellianus, Martyrs 





St.s Marcus, Marcian, and Their Companions 





St.s Marinus and Asterius, or Astyrius, MM. 





St.s Maris, Martha, Audifax, and Abachum MM. 





St.s Maximian, Malchus, Martinian, Dionysius, John, Serapion, and Constantine, MM. 











St.s Maximus, Vulgarly Mauxe, and Venerand 








n, MM., in Persia 





St.s Nabor and Felix, MM. 








St.s Nazarius and Celsus, MM. 


St.s Nemesianus, felix, lucius, Another Felix, Litteus, Polianus, Victor, Jader, and Dativus, 


Bishops; with Many Priests, Deacons, and Other Companions, Part Martyrs, Part Confessors, 








in Numidia 





St.s Nereus and Achilleus, Martyrs 


St.s Nicander and Marcian, Martyrs 


ot Se Se 


St.s Nunilo and Alodia, Virgins and Martyrs 





St.s Paul, and Thirty-six Companions, MM. in Egypt 








and Companions, Martyrs 








St.s Perpetua, and Felicitas, MM. 








St.s Phileas, mm. 





St.s Philemon and A 





St.s Plutarch, Etc., MM. 








St.s Potamiana or Potamiena, and Basilides 





St.s Pothinus, Bishop, Sanctus, Attalus, Blandina 


ind Felicianus, Martyrs 






artyrs 


St.s Protus and Hyacinthus, Martyrs 





St.s Ptolemy, Lucius, and a Third Companion, MM. 





St.s Quiricus or Cyr, and Julitta, Martyrs 


St.s Romanus and David, MM. 





St.s Romanus and Lupicinus, Abbots 








St.s Rufina and Secunda, Virgins, MM. 


St.s Rufinus and Valerius, MM. 








St.s Sapor and Isaac, BB., Mahanes, Abraham, and Simeon, MM. 


———— dt 





St.s Saturninus, Dativus 


Sts Sergius and Bacchus, MM. 





St.s Simplicius and Faustinus, Brothers, and Beatrice, Their Sister, MM. 


St.s Socrates and Stephen, MM. 


St.s Soter and Caius, Popes, Martyrs 





St.s Speratus and his 


Sts S 








peusippus, Eleusippus, and Meleusippus, Martyrs 





St.s Tarachus, Probus, and Andronicus, MM. 








St.s Thalassius and Limneus, CC. 
St.s thea and Valentina, Virgins, and St. Paul, MM. 


St.s Theodulus and Julian, MM. 








St.s Tiburtius, M. and Chromatius, C 


St.s Tiburtius, Valerian, and Maximus, MM. 





St.s Victorian, Proconsul of Carthage 


St.s Vitus or Guy, Crescentia, and Modestus, MM 


St.s Wulfhad and Ruffin, MM. 





. Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem 


. Bernard of Menthon, C. 





. Colette, Virgin and Abbess 


. Constantine II., King of Scotland 





. Dositheus, Monk 





[os o-oo (oR o-oo 


. Gregory Lewis Barbadigo, C. 


B. Henry of Treviso, C 





B. Herman Joseph, C. 
B. John Marinoni, C 


B. Lidwina, Com 





only Called Lydwid, V. 


B. Margaret, Princess of Hungary, V. 





B. Margaret, V. M. at Louvain, in Brabant 
B. Mechtildes, Virgin and Abbess 


B. Pepin of Landen, Mayor of the Palace 





B. Peter Damian, or of Damian 


B. Robert of Arbrissel 


B. Roger, Abbot, C. 





B. Yvo, Bishop of Chartres, C. 





A Hundred and Twenty Martyrs of Hadiab 





All Saints 
All Souls; or, the Commemoration of the Faithful Departed 
Annotation 


Another St. Amatus, or Ame 





Another St. Severin, or Surin, B. 
Another St. Tochumra, V. 


Appendix on the Martyrs of China 





Appendix on the Writings of St. Cyril of Alexandria 


Appendix on the Writings of St. Cyril of Jerusalem 





Appendix on the Writings of St. Gregory of Nyssa 


Appendix on the Writings of St. Pacian of Barcelona 


Appendix to the Life of St. Stephen of Grandmont 


Eighteen Martyrs of Saragossa 





Five Friars, Minors, Martyrs 





Martyrs, Who Died in the Great 


On Blessing the candles and the procession 





On the Christian rite of churching women after childbirth 
On the First Sunday of October 


On the Writings of St. Ephrem 





On the writings of St. John Chrysostom 


Priscus, Malchus, and Alexander, Martyrs 






‘riar Minors, Martyrs 


Ten Martyrs of Crete 





The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
The Apparition of St. Michael the Archangel 


The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 





The Chair of St. Peter at Antioch 
The Circumcision of Our Lord 


The Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


The Conversion of St. Paul 





The Dedication of St. Michael’s Church 
The dedication of the church of our Saviour 


The Dedication of the Churches of St.s Peter and Paul, at Rome 


The Empress Theodora 
The Epiphany of our Lord 


The Exaltation of the Holy Cross 





The Feast of the Holy Angel-guardians 

The Festival of the Holy Name of the Virgin Mary 
The Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 

The Four Crowned Brothers, Martyrs 


The Holy Innocents 


The Invention or Discovery of the Holy Cross 





The Life of S. Fulgentius, B. C. 


The Martyrs of Gorcum 





The Martyrs of Triers 


The Martyrs of Utica 
The Massylitan Martyrs in Africa 
The Nativity of Christ, or Christmas Day 


The Nativity of St. John the Baptist 





The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 





ves, MM. in Persia 





The Roman Capti 


The Seven Brothers, Martyrs, and St. Felicitas Their Mother 








The Seven Machabees, Brothers, With Their Mother, MM. 


The Seven Martyrs at Samosata 


The Transfiguration of Our Lord 
The Translation of St. Cuthbert 





Twelve Brothers, Martyrs 





Tygrius, a Priest 
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PREFACE 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE 


“THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS” is republished. This work—this in estimable 
work, is at length given to the public. Hitherto the circulatior of it was 
confined to those who could afford to purchase it in TWELVE volumes, and 
at a proportionate price. It is now stereotyped, printed in good character, on 
fine paper, and published at a price not only below its value, but below the 
hopes of the publisher it is therefore now, and for the first time, that “THE 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS?” are, properly speaking, given to the public. 

And what is the nature and character of this work, which is thus placed 
within the reach of almost every family in Ireland? We presume to say, that 
“The Lives of the Saints” is an historical supplement to the Old and New 
Testaments; an illustration of all that God has revealed, and of all the 
sanctity which his divine grace has produced among the children of men. It 
is a history, not so much of men, as of all ages and nations; of their 
manners, customs, laws, usages, and creeds. It is a succinct, but most 
accurate and satisfactory account of all that the Church of God has done or 
suffered in this world from the creation to almost our own days: an account 
not extracted from authentic records only, but one which exhibits at every 
page the living examples, the speaking proofs, of whatever it sets forth or 
asserts. As drawings taken by an artist, and afterwards carved on plates of 
steel or copper, present to us views of a country, or of the productions of the 
earth and sea, so “The Lives of the Saints” exhibit to the reader images the 
most perfect of whatever the human race, in times past, has yielded to God 
in return for his countless mercies. 

But “The Lives of the Saints” are not confined to history, though they 
embrace whatever is most valuable in _ history, whether sacred, 
ecclesiastical, or profane. No! This work extends farther; it presents to the 
reader a mass of general information, digested and arranged with an ability 
and a candor never surpassed. Here, no art, no science, is left unnoticed. 
Chronology, criticism, eloquence, painting, sculpture, architecture—in a 
word, whatever has occupied or distinguished man in times of barbarism or 
of civilization; in peace or in war; in the countries which surround us, or in 
those which are far remote; in these latter ages, or in times over which 
centuries upon centuries have reversed; all, all of these are treated of, not 


flippantly nor ostentatiously but with a sobriety and solidity peculiar to the 
writer of this work. 

But there is one quality which may be said to characterize “The Lives of 
the Saints.” It is this that here the doctrines of the Catholic Church are 
presented to us passing through the ordeal of time unchanged and 
unchangeable, while her discipline is seen to vary from age to age; like as a 
city fixed and immoveable, but whose walls, ramparts, and outworks, 
undergo, from one period to another, the necessary changes, alterations, or 
repairs. Here are pointed out the persecutions which the Saints endured,— 
persecutions which patience overcame, which the power of God subdued. 
Here are traced the causes of dissension in the Church; the schisms and 
heresies which arose; the errors which the pride and passions of bad men 
gave birth to; the obstinacy of the wicked,—the seduction of the innocent, 
—the labors and sufferings of the just; the conflicts which took place 
between light and darkness,—between truth and error; the triumph, at one 
time of the city of God,—at another, the temporary exaltation of the empire 
of Satan. In this work, we see the great and powerful leaders of God’ 
people, the pastors and doctors of the Church, displaying lights given them 
from heaven, and exercising a courage all-divine; while crowds of the elect 
are presented to us in every age retiring from the world, hiding their lives 
with Christ in God, and deserving, by their innocence and sanctity, to be 
received into heaven until Christ, who was their life, will again appear, 
when they also will appear along with him in glory. Here we behold the 
Apostles, and their successors in the several ages, calling out to the nations 
who sat in darkness and in the shadow of death, “Arise, thou who sleepest, 
and Christ will enlighten thee!”—men of God, and gifted with his power, 
who, by preaching peace, enduring wrongs, and pardoning injuries, subdued 
the power of tyrants, stopped the mouths of lions, upturned paganism, 
demolished idols planted everywhere the standard of the cross, and left to 
us the whole world illuminated by the rays of divine truth. Here is seen the 
meek martyr who possessed his soul in patience,—who, having suffered the 
loss of goods, the loss of kindred, the loss of fame, bowed down his head 
beneath the axe, and sealed, by the plentiful effusion of his blood, the 
testimony which he bore to virtue and to truth. Here the youthful virgin, 
robed in innocence and sanctity, clothed with the visible protection of God, 
is seen at one time to yield up her frame, unfit, as yet, for torments, to the 


power of the executioner; while her spirit, ascending like the smoke of 
incense, passed from earth to heaven. At another time we behold her 
conducted, as it were, into the wilderness by the Spirit; where, having left 
the house of her father, the allurements of the world, and the endearments of 
life, she dedicates her whole being to the service of God, and to the 
contemplation of those invisible goods which he has reserved for those who 
love him. 

In “The Lives of the Saints” we behold the prince and the peasant, the 
warrior and the sage, the rich and the poor, the old and the young, the 
peasant and the mechanic, the shepherd and the statesman, the wife and the 
widow, the prelate, the priest, and the recluse,—men and women of every 
class, and age, and degree, and condition, and country, sanctified by the 
grace of God, exhibiting to the faithful reader models for his imitation, and 
saying to him, in a voice which he cannot fail to understand, “Go thou and 
do likewise.” 

It is on this account we have ventured to designate “The Lives of the 
Saints” an historical supplement to the Old and New Testaments. We think 
this work deserves to be so considered, on account of the close resemblance 
it bears to the historical portions of holy writ. Let the divine economy, in 
this respect, be for a moment the subject of the reader’s consideration. 

When God was pleased to instruct men unto righteousness, he did so, as 
the whole series of revelation proves, by raising up from among the fallen 
children of Adam men and women of superior virtue,—men and women 
whose lives, like shining lights, could direct in the ways of peace and 
justice the footsteps of those who looked towards them. He did more: he 
caused the lives of those his servants whom he sanctified and almost 
glorified in this world, to be recorded by their followers; and his own Spirit 
did not disdain to inspire the men who executed a work so salutary to 
mankind. From Adam to Noe, from Noe to Abraham, from Abraham to the 
days of Christ, what period is not marked by the life of some eminent saint; 
and what portion of the Old Testament has always been and still is most 
interesting to true believers? Is it not that which instructs us as to the life 
and manners of those patriarchs, prophets, and other holy persons of whom 
we ourselves are according to the promise, the seed and the descendants? 
The innocence of Abel, the cruel deed of Cain, the piety of Seth, the fidelity 
and industry of Noe, furnish to us the finest moral instruction derived from 


the primeval times. The life of Abraham is perhaps the most precious record 
in the Old Testament! Who even now can read it, and not repose with more 
devotion on the providence of God? Who can contrast his life and conduct 
with that of all the sages of paganism and not confess there is a God; yea! a 
God who not only upholds this world, and fills every creature in it with his 
benediction, but who also conducts by a special providence all those who 
put their trust in him,—a God who teaches his elect, by the unction of his 
Spirit, truths inaccessible to the wise of this world; and who makes them, by 
his grace, to practise a degree of virtue to which human nature unassisted is 
totally unable to attain? The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, is 
exceedingly glorified by the virtues of those great men; and that glory is 
exalted, and we are led to adore it, because the lives of those men have been 
written for our instruction. Is not Moses the keystone, as it were, of the 
Jewish covenant? Are they not his trials, his meekness, his attachment to 
God and to God’s people, his incessant toils, and patience, and long 
suffering, even more than the miracles wrought by his interposition, which 
render the law published by him, and the ministry established by him, 
worthy of all acceptation in our eyes? Who can contemplate the rejection of 
Saul, and the election of David,—the wisdom of Solomon in early life, and 
his utter abandonment in his latter days,—and not be stricken with a 
salutary dread of the inscrutable judgments of a just God? Who can read the 
life of Judith, and not wonder?—of Susanna, and not love chastity and 
confide in God? Who has read the prophecies of Isaiah, and not believed 
the gospel which he foretold? And what example of a suffering Saviour so 
full, so perfect, and expressive, as that exhibited in the life of Jeremiah? If 
thus, then, from the beginning to the day of Christ, the Spirit of God 
instructed mankind in truth and virtue, by writing for their instruction “the 
Lives of the Saints,” what can better agree with the ways of that God, than 
to continue the record—to prolong the narrative? If this mode of instruction 
has been adopted by the master, should it not be continued by the servant? 
—if employed when the people of God were only one family, should it not 
be resorted to when all nations were enrolled with that people? if this mode 
of instruction was found useful when the knowledge of the Lord was 
confined to one province, should it not be preserved when that knowledge 
covered the whole earth even as the waters cover the sea? And is it not 
therefore with justice we have said that “The Lives of the Saints” might not 


improperly be designated “an historical supplement to the Old and New 
Testaments?” 

And in good truth, who can peruse the life of Peter, and not be animated 
with a more lively faith? Who can read of the conversion of Paul, of his 
zeal and labor, and unbounded love,—who can enter with him into the 
depths of those mysterious truths which he has revealed, and contemplate 
along with him the riches of the glory of the grace of God, and not esteem 
this world as dung; or experience some throes of those heavenly desires, 
which urged him so pathetically to exclaim, “I wish to be dissolved, and to 
be with Christ?” Who can read the life of the evangelist John, and not feel 
the impulse of that subdued spirit, of that meek and humble charity, which 
so eminently distinguished him as the “beloved disciple of the Lord?” And 
if we advance through the several ages that have elapsed since our Saviour 
ascended into heaven, we shall find each and all of them instructing us by 
examples of the most heroic virtue. The age of the martyrs ended, only to 
make room for that of the doctors and ascetics; so that each succeeding 
generation of the children of God presents to us the active and 
contemplative life equally fruitful in works of sanctification. An 
Athanasius, a Jerom, a Chrysostom, or an Augustin, are scarcely more 
precious as models in the house of God, than an Anthony, a Benedict, an 
Arseneus, or a Paul. Nor has the Almighty limited his gifts, or confined the 
mode of instruction to those primitive times when the blood of the Mediator 
was as yet warm upon the earth, and the believers in him filled more 
abundantly with the first-fruits of the Spirit. No; he has extended his grace 
to every age! Only take up the history of those holy persons, men and 
women, whose lives shed a lustre upon the Church within these last few 
centuries, and you will acknowledge that the arm of the Lord is not 
shortened, and, to use the words of the Psalmist, that “Sanctity becometh the 
house of the Lord unto length of days,” or to the end of time. 

As therefore it hath pleased God to raise up for our help and edification 
so many and so perfect models of Christian perfection, and disposed by his 
allwise providence that their lives should have been written for our 
instruction, we should not be faithful co-operators with the grace given to 
us, if we did not use our best efforts to learn and to imitate what our Father 
in heaven has designed for our use. 


But “The Lives of the Saints” are a history, not so much of men, as of all 
ages and nations,—of their manners, customs, laws, usages, and creeds. 
And in this licentious age, an age of corrupted literature, when that worldly 
wisdom or vain philosophy which God has declared to be folly, is again 
revived; in this age, when history has failed to represent the truth, and is 
only written for base lucre’s sake, or to serve a sect or party, what can be so 
desirable to a Christian community, as to have placed in their hands a 
sincere and dispassionate account of the nations which surround us, and of 
the laws and manners and usages, whether civil or religious, which have 
passed, or are passing into the abyss of time? If the wisdom of God warns 
us “to train up youth in the way in which they should walk.” and promises 
that “even when old they will not depart from it,” there is no duty more 
sacred, or more imperative or parents and pastors, than to remove from their 
reach such books as are irreligious, immoral, or untrue, and to place in their 
hands such works only as may serve to train their minds and affections to 
the knowledge of truth and to the love of virtue. 

History is, of its nature, pleasing and instructive; it leaves after it the most 
lasting impressions; and when youth, as at present, is almost universally 
taught to read, and works of fiction or lying histories placed constantly in 
their way, is it not obvious that every parent and every pastor should be 
careful not only to exclude from their flocks and families such impious 
productions, but also to provide the youth committed to their care with 
works of an opposite description? But we make bold to say, that in no work 
now extant can there be found condensed so vast a quantity of historical 
information as is contained in “THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS:” nor is it 
the store of knowledge here amassed which renders the work, as a history, 
of so much value; but it is the judicious arrangement, the undoubted candor, 
the dispassionate judgment of men, manners, and things, which the 
venerable historian everywhere displays. 

He has been able to trace events to their true causes; to point on the 
influence of religion upon human policy, and of that policy on the Church 
of God; to exhibit the rise and fall of states and empires,—the advancement 
or declension of knowledge,—the state of barbarism or civilization which 
prevailed in the several countries of the world,—the laws, the manners, the 
institutions, which arose, were changed, improved, or deteriorated, in the 
kingdoms and empires which brought forth the elect of God in every age: 


but in his narration there is always found to prevail a spirit, wanted in 
almost every history written in our times—a spirit which assigns to the 
power and providence of God the first place in the conduct of human 
events, and which makes manifest to the unbiased reader the great and 
fundamental truth of the Christian Religion, that “all things work together 
to the good of those who, according to the purpose or design of God, are 
called to be Saints.” 

The great characteristic, however, of this work, and that which, perhaps, 
in these times and in this country, constitutes its chief excellence, is, that it 
exhibits to the reader the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic Church,— 
the former always the same, “yesterday, to-day, and forever’—the latter 
receiving impressions from abroad, and moulding itself to the places, times, 
and circumstances, in which the Church herself was placed. In other works 
may be found arguments and proofs in support of the dogmas of faith and 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church, set forth in due order and becoming 
force; but such works are of a controversial nature, and not always suited to 
the taste or capacity of every class of readers: not so “The Lives of the 
Saints.” This work presents to is the religion of Christ as it was first planted 
as it grew up, and flourished, and covered with its shade all tribes, and 
tongues, and peoples, and nations. The trunk of this mighty tree is placed 
before our eyes, standing in the midst of time, with ages and empires 
revolving about it, its roots binding and embracing the earth, its top 
touching the heavens, its branches strong and healthful—bearing foliage 
and fruits in abundance. But to drop this allegory. “The Lives of the Saints” 
demonstrate the doctrines of the Church, by laying before us the history of 
the most precious portion of her children of her martyrs, her doctors, her 
bishops; of holy and devout persons of all ranks and conditions; of what 
they believed, and taught, and practised, in each and every age: so that if no 
Gospel had been written, or liturgy preserved, or decree recorded, we 
should find in “The Lives of the Saints” sufficient proofs of what has 
always, and in every place, and by all true believers, been held and 
practised in the Church of God. 

In this work there is no cavilling about texts, no disputes about 
jurisdiction, no sophisms to delude, no imputations to irritate no 
contradictions to confound the reader; but in place of all these there is found 
in it a simple detail of the truths professed, and of the virtues practised by 


men and women, who were not only the hearers of the law but the doers 
thereof. Whosoever seeks for wisdom as men seek for gold, will find it in 
the perusal of “The Lives of the Saints:” for here not theory or speculation, 
but living examples, make truth manifest, and exhibit at once and together 
all the marks of the Church of God in the life and conduct of her children. 
These children will all be found to say the same thing, and to have no 
divisions among them,—no difference of creed—no collision of belief. 
They will be found to have denied themselves, to have taken up the cross, 
to have followed Christ, and to have convinced the world by their sanctity 
that they were the children of God—that they were perfect even as their 
heavenly. Father was perfect. These children of the Church will be found a 
Catholic or universal people, collected from all ages and nations, offering 
the same sacrifice, administering or receiving the same sacraments, and 
yielding to the same authority a reasonable obedience. Finally, there will be 
found included in this great family the Apostle and their disciples, and the 
descendants of those disciples,—faithful men keeping the deposite of the 
faith, or transmitting it to others through all the vicissitudes to which this 
world is a prey, even to that hour when the dead will arise and come to 
judgment. Thus it is that “The Lives of the Saints” put to silence the 
gainsayers, and convince, not by argument, but by historical and 
incontrovertible details of facts and of the lives of men, that the Church of 
God is one, that she is holy, that she, though universal, is not divided, that 
she is built upon the Apostles, as upon an immoveable foundation, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. This work strips schism of her 
mask, and stops the mouth of heresy. It points out, with an evidence not to 
be impeached, the day of separation,—when schism commenced, and the 
hour of revolt and rebellion, when the heretic said, like Lucifer, in the pride 
of his heart, “I WILL NOT SERVE.” If ever there was a work which 
rendered almost visible and tangible to the sight and touch of men that 
promise of the Redeemer to his Church, “And the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against her,” surely this work is “THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS.” 
Who, therefore, is a Catholic, and would not possess such a treasure? 
How great is the benefit derived to the public from the low price and 
convenient form in which this work is given to them! If infidelity, and 
immorality, and heresy have opened wide their mouths, and are everywhere 
devouring their victims, is it not a blessing from God that the children of the 


Church should be preserved from them, and fed with the wholesome food 
of pious reading? If the spirit of error or of that worldly wisdom which is 
folly with God, has filled our shops and streets with circulating poison in 
the shape of books, is not the Spirit of truth, and of HIM who has overcome 
the world, to have also such means of instruction as may save and 
strengthen those whom God, by his grace, has translated into the kingdom 
of his beloved Son? Accept, therefore gentle reader, of “The Lives of the 
Saints;” which, for their own worth’s sake, and for your good, we have 
endeavored to recommend. And with it permit us also to recommend to 
your pious prayers the spiritual wants of him who has thus addressed you. 


+ JAMES DOYLE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF THE REV. ALBAN BUTLER 


INTERSPERSED WITH OBSERVATIONS ON SOME SUBJECTS OF SACRED AND PROFANE 
LITERATURE MENTIONED IN HIS WRITINGS 


BY CHARLES BUTLER, ESQ. BARRISTER AT LAW 


Quare quis tandem me reprehendat, st quantum ceteris ad festos dies ludorum celebrandos, quantum 
ad alias voluptates, et ad ipsam requiem animi et corporis cunceditur temporis: Quantum alit 
tempestivis convivlis, quantum alee, quantum pile, tantum mihi egomet ad hec studia recolenda, 
sumpsero. 


CIC. PRO ARCHIA 


I 


THE REVEREND ALBAN Butler was the second son of Simon Butler, Esq., of 
Appletree, in the county of Northampton, by Miss Ann Birch, daughter of 
Thomas Birch, Esq., of Gorscot, in the county of Stafford. His family, for 
amplitude of possessions, and splendor of descent and alliances, had vied 
with the noblest and wealthiest of this kingdom, but was reduced to slender 
circumstances at the time of his birth. A tradition in his family mentions, 
that Mr. Simon Butler (our author’s grandfather) was the person confidently 
employed by the duke of Devonshire and the earl of Warrington, in inviting 
the prince of Orange over to England; that he professed the protestant 
religion, and that his great zeal for it was his motive for embarking so 
warmly in that measure; but that he never thought it would be attended with 
the political consequences which followed from it that, when they 
happened, they preyed greatly on his mind; that to fly from his remorse, he 
gave himself up to pleasure; and that in a few years he dissipated a 
considerable proportion of the remaining part of the family estate, and left 
what he did not sell of it heavily encumbered. 

At a very early age our author was sent to a school in Lancashire, and 
there applied himself to his studies with that unremitted application which, 


in every part of his life, he gave to literature. Sacred biography was even 
then his favorite pursuit. A gentleman, lately deceased, mentioned to the 
editor that he remembered him at this school, and frequently heard him 
repeat, with a surprising minuteness of fact and precision of chronology, to 
a numerous and wondering audience of little boys, the history of the chiefs 
and saints of the Saxon era of our history. He then also was distinguished 
for his piety, and a punctual discharge of his religious duties. About the age 
of eight years he was sent to the English college at Douay. It appears, from 
the diary of that college, that Mr. Holman, of Warkworth, (whose memory, 
for his extensive charities, is still in benediction in Oxfordshire and 
Northamptonshire,) became security for the expenses of his education. 
About this time he lost his father and mother. The latter, just before she died 
wrote to him and his two brothers the following beautiful letter: 


“MY DEAR CHILDREN, 


“Since it pleases Almighty God to take me out of this world, as no doubt 
wisely foreseeing I am no longer a useful parent to you, (for no person 
ought to be though necessary in this world when God thinks proper to take 
them out;) so I hope you will offer the loss of me with a resignation suitable 
to the religion you are of, and offer yourselves. He who makes you orphans 
so young, without a parent to take care of you, will take you into his 
protection and fatherly care, if you do love and serve him who is the author 
of all goodness. Above all things, prepare yourselves while you are young 
to suffer patiently what afflictions he shall think proper to lay upon you, for 
it is by this he trieth his best servants. In the first place give him thanks for 
your education in the true faith, (which many thousands want;) and then I 
beg of you earnestly to petition his direction what state of life you shall 
undertake, whether it be for religion, or to get your livings in the world. No 
doubt but you may be saved either way, if you do your duty to God, your 
neighbor, and yourselves. And I beg of you to make constant resolutions 
rather to die a thousand times, if possible, than quit your faith; and always 
have in your thoughts what you would think of were you as high death as I 
now think myself. There is no preparation for a good death but a good life. 
Do not omit your prayers, and to make an act of contrition and examen of 
conscience every night, and frequent the blessed sacraments of the church. I 
am so weak I can say no more to you, but I pray God bless and direct you, 


and your friends to take care of you. Lastly, I beg of you never to forget to 
pray for your poor father and mother when they are not capable of helping 
themselves: so I take leave of you, hoping to meet you in heaven, to be 
happy for all eternity. 


“Your affectionate mother, 


“ANN BUTLER.” 


Though our author’s memory for the recollection of dates was, in his very 
earliest years, remarkable, he found, when he first came to the college, great 
difficulty in learning his lessons by heart; so that, to enable him to repeat 
them in the school as well as the other boys, he was obliged to rise long 
before the college hour. By perseverance, however, he overcame this 
disheartening difficulty. Even while he was in the lowest schools, he was 
respected for his virtue and learning. One of his school-fellows writes thus 
of him: “The year after Mr. Alban Butler’s arrival at Douay, I was placed in 
the same school, under the same master, he being in the first class of 
rudiments, as it is there called, and I in the lowest. My youth and sickly 
constitution moved his innate goodness to pay me every attention in his 
power and we soon contracted an intimacy that gave me every opportunity 
of observing his conduct, and of being fully acquainted with his sentiments. 
No one student in the college was more humble, more devout, more exact in 
every duty, or more obedient or mortified. He was never reproved or 
punished but once; and then for a fault of which he was not guilty. This 
undeserved treatment he received with silence, patience, and humility. In 
the hours allotted to play he rejoiced in the meanest employments assigned 
to him by his companions, as to fetch their balls, run on their errands, &c. 
&c. Though often treated with many indignities by his thoughtless 
companions, on purpose to try his patience, he never was observed to show 
the least resentment, but bore all with meekness and patience. By the 
frequent practice of these virtues he had attained so perfect an evenness of 
temper, that his mind seemed never ruffled with the least emotion of anger. 
He restricted himself in every thing to the strictest bounds of necessity. 
Great part of his monthly allowance of pocket-money, and frequently of his 
daily food, went to the poor. So perfectly had he subjected the flesh to the 


spirit, that he seemed to feel to resistance from his senses in the service of 
God and his neighbor.” 

As he advanced in age his learning and virtue became more and more 
conspicuous. Monsieur Pellison,! in his life of the famous Huet, bishop of 
Avranches, observes, that “from his tenderest youth he gave himself to 
study; that at his rising, his going to bed, and during his meals, he was 
reading, or had others to read to him; that neither the fire of youth, the 
interruption of business, the variety of his employments, the society of his 
friends, nor the hustle of the world, could ever moderate his ardor of study.” 
The same may be said of our author. He generally allowed himself no more 
than four hours sleep, and often passed whole nights in study and prayer. 
All his day was spent in reading. When he was alone, he read; when he was 
in company, he read; at his meals, he read; in his walks, he read; when he 
was in a Carriage, he read; when he was on horseback, he read; whatever he 
did be read. It was his custom to make abridgments of the principal works 
he perused, and to copy large extracts from them; several bulky volumes of 
them have fallen into the hands of the editor. Many were surprised to see 
the rapidity with which he read, or rather ran through books, and at the 
same time acquired a full and accurate knowledge of their contents. 


I 


After our author had completed the usual course of study, he was admitted 
an alumnus of Douay college, and appointed professor of philosophy. The 
Newtonian system of philosophy was about that time gaining ground in the 
foreign universities. He adopted it, in part, into the course of philosophy 
which he dictated to the students. He read and considered with great 
attention the metaphysical works of Woolfe and Leibnitz. He did not admire 
them, and thought the system of pre-established harmony laid down in them 
irreconcilable with the received belief or opinions of the Roman Catholic 
church on the soul; and that much of their language, though susceptible of a 
fair interpretation, conveyed improper notions, or, at least, sounded 
offensively to Catholic ears. The late Mr. John Dunn, his contemporary at 
the college, frequently mentioned to the editor the extreme caution which 
our author used in inserting any thing new in his dictates, particularly on 
any subject connected with any tenet of religion. After teaching a course of 


philosophy, he was appointed professor of divinity. On this part of his life 
the editor has been favored by a gentleman deservedly famed for his 
erudition and piety, the reverend Robert Bannister, with a long letter, of 
which the reader is presented with an extract. 

“T was contemporary with Mr. Alban Butler in Douay college eight years; 
viz. from October, 1741, to October, 1749. But as I was but a boy the 
greater part of that time, I had not any intimacy with him, nor was I capable 
of knowing any thing concerning his interior, the manner of his prayer, or 
the degrees to which he ascended in it, or any _ extraordinary 
communications or elevations to which the Holy Ghost, the great master 
and teacher of contemplation, might raise him. All that I can say is, that he 
opened Douay college great door to me and a gentleman whom I knew not, 
but who was so good as to bring me from Lisle in his coach, on Sunday 
between ten and eleven, the 15th of October, 1741; and the first sight of him 
appeared to me then so meek and so amiable, that I thought I would choose 
him for my ghostly father; but another, I suppose in rotation, adopted me. 
Mr. Alban was my sole master in my first year of divinity in 1749, and 
dictated the two treatises De Decalogo et De Incarnatione; he also presided 
over my defensions upon those two treatises, and over Mr. James Talbot’s 
(the late bishop of London) upon universal divinity. As to heroic acts of 
virtue, which strike with admiration all that see or hear of them, I cannot 
recollect more than a uniform, constant observance of all the duties of a 
priest, professor, and confessarius. He was always at morning meditations, 
seldom omitted the celebration of the holy sacrifice of the mass, which he 
said with a heavenly composure, sweetness, and recollection; studying and 
teaching assiduously, dictating with an unwearied patience so equally and 
leisurely, that every one could, if he wished to do it, write his dictates in a 
clear and legible hand; nor do I remember that he ever sent a substitute to 
dictate for him; so exact and punctual he was in his duty as a professor. I 
never knew one more ready to go to the confession-seat, at the first 
intimation of any, even the least or youngest boy. He heard his penitents 
with wonderful meekness; and his penetration, learning, judgment, and 
piety, were such as to move them to place in him a singular confidence. He 
frequently visited the military hospital, to instruct, exhort, and hear the 
confessions of Irish soldiers. He sometimes assembled a number of them 
(when they happened to be quartered in Douay) in the college-church of St. 


Thomas of Canterbury, and preached to them. In one of his sermons I 
remember he told them, for their example and encouragement, that there are 
more soldiers saints than of any other vocation, or state, or condition. As 
poor, and often distressed, Irish men and women frequently came to Douay, 
he was always ready to relieve them, and administer both corporal and 
spiritual succors. It can never be forgotten what attention, solicitude, and 
care he had, in the year 1745, of our English soldiers, wounded and 
maimed, who were brought prisoners to Douay, and quartered in the 
barracks, in great numbers, after the battle of Fontenoy. He animated both 
by words and example all the young priests, and all in holy orders at the 
college, to visit them, to instruct and instil into them serious thoughts of 
saving their souls by embracing the only saving faith, and by true 
repentance. He also procured for them temporal succor and relief so 
beneficently, that the duke of Cumberland, then generalissimo of the British 
and allied armies, being informed of it, promised him a special protection 
whensoever he came over into England. Scarce any thing affords one a 
better proof of Mr. Alban’s eminent spirit of piety and great understanding, 
discretion, and light in spiritual matters, than his familiarity and friendship 
with M. Jean Baptiste de Villérs, president of the seminary des Evéques in 
the university of Douay, who died October the 7th, 1746, the death of a 
saint, after having lived the life of one for seventy-eight years. This M. de 
Villérs was eminent in all supernatural and moral virtues, but he concealed 
them under an amiable simplicity, and a plain unaffected behavior or 
exterior, unless charity and zeal for the glory of God and salvation of souls 
required their open and full exertion; and, notwithstanding his great 
learning, (which he had acquired by an excellent genius and diligent 
application to sacred studies,) and his great and solid fund of piety, he was 
as docile as an infant; so timorous and diffident of his own judgment, that 
he would neither do nor decide any thing without counsel. With this 
sentiment of diffidence and humility, he often visited (says M. Leroy, the 
faithful imitator and writer of the history of his life) a young professor, a 
foreigner, (that is, Alban Butler,) and passed an hour or two in his company 
in the afternoon, once every week, and sometimes twice, several years, until 
his edifying death. Their conversation together was solely about various 
points of morality; about the direction of souls, and the methods of arriving 
at perfection in every action and intention; how to teach devout persons a 


habit of making continual aspirations to God, by acts of love, oblation, 
entire sacrifice of their hearts, of humility, &c. M. de Villérs would not 
suffer more than half a small fagot to be kindled for him in the severest 
weather, saying to Mr. Alban, ‘the other part may serve some poor person.’ 
As to wine, or any other liquor, he never drank any but at meal-time. I 
remember to have heard an instance of Mr. Alban’s meekness, for I am not 
a witness of it. When he was presiding over one of his students in divinity 
in the public hall of Douay college, a disputant, who was probably much 
offended at some proposition in the thesis, as being opposite to some 
favorite opinion of his school or religious family, said to him with 
intolerable rudeness, habes mel in ore, sed fel in corde: to which he made 
no reply, nor showed the least resentment. Mr. Alban Butler was totally 
averse to the system of probabilism, and to all assertions that favor laxity in 
morals. This is evident from the dictates which he delivered to us, from his 
treatise De Decalogo, de actibus humanis, in his Epitome moralis 
sacramentorum, &c. It is still more evident from his Epitome de sex 
prioribus conciliis cecumenicis in calce tractatus de Incarnatione, that he 
had the highest veneration for the holy see, and for him who sits in the chair 
of St. Peter; that he constantly held and maintained the rights and singular 
prerogatives of St. Peter and his successors, in calling, presiding over, and 
confirming general or cecumenical councils; the pope’s superiority over the 
whole church, and over the whole college of bishops, and over a general 
council; the irreformability of his doctrinal decisions in points of faith and 
morals; his supreme power to dispense (when there is cause) in the canons 
of general councils; in short, the plenitude of his authority over the whole 
church, without exception or limitation, Nihil excipitur ubi distinguitur 
nihil.” 


I 


From the letter of which we have presented the reader with an extract, it 
appears what our author’s sentiments were on the nature and extent of the 
spiritual power of the see of Rome. It has frequently been said that he was 
the editor of doctor Holden’s Analysis Fidei: had this been the fact, it would 
have been a strong proof of an alteration of his sentiments on those points; 


but, after particular inquiry, the editor finds the assertion to be wholly 
unfounded. 

On the celebrated questions, of the infallibility of the Pope, and his right 
to the deposing power, our author thus expresses himself in one of his 
letters on Mr. Bower’s History of the Popes: “Mr. Bower having been 
educated in the Catholic schools, could not but know that, though some 
private divines think that the pope, by the assistance of some special 
providence, cannot err in the decisions of faith solemnly published by him, 
with the mature advice of his council, or of the clergy or divines of his 
church, yet that this is denied by others; and that the learned Bossuet, and 
many others, especially of the school of Sorbon, have written warmly 
against that opinion; and that no Catholic looks upon it as an article or term 
of communion. It is the infallibility of the whole church, whether assembled 
in a general council, or dispersed over the world, of which they speak in 
their controversial disputations. Yet this writer, at every turn, confounds 
these two things together only to calumniate and impose on the public. If he 
had proved that some popes had erred in faith, he would have no more 
defeated the article of supremacy, than he would disinherit a king by 
arraigning him of bad policy. The Catholic faith teaches the pope to be the 
supreme pastor of the church established by Christ, and that this church, 
founded by Christ on a rock, shall never be overcome by hell, or cease to be 
his true spouse. For he has promised that his true Spirit shall direct it in all 
truth to the end of the world. But Mr. Bower never found the infallibility of 
the pope in our creed; and knows very well that no such article is proposed 
by the church, or required of any one. Therefore the whole chain of his 
boastings which is conducted through the work falls to the ground. 

“What he writes against the deposing power in popes, certainly cannot be 
made a reproach against the Catholics of England, France, Spain, &c. It is a 
doctrine neither taught nor tolerated in any Catholic kingdom that I know 
of, and which many Catholics write as warmly against as Mr. Bower could 
wish.” 


IV 


While our author continued at the college of Douay, his first publication 
made its appearance: this was his Letters on the History of the Popes, 


published by Mr. Archibald Bower. That gentleman had entered into the 
society of Jesus, and acquired a reputation for learning and talents. He came 
into England, embraced the religion of the established church, and 
endeavored to recommend himself to the favor of his new friends by his 
History of the Lives of the Popes. He also published an account of his 
escape from Italy, and of his motives for quitting it. The truth of the account 
became a subject of controversy. It was disbelieved, not only by Catholics 
but by Protestants. Dr. Douglas, the present bishop of Salisbury, Wrote an 
excellent pamphlet to expose its falsehood and absurdity. It carried great 
improbability on the face of it. Mr. Bower was a lively writer, and defended 
himself with adroitness; but he was not equal to the composition of the 
history which he undertook to write. He was of the numerous list of authors 
who, when they sit down to write, have to learn what they shall write, rather 
than to write what they have already learned. The errors which our author 
exposes in his letters are sometimes the errors of a very young writer. The 
letters are written with ease and good-humor; they show various and 
extensive learning, a vigorous and candid mind. They met with universal 
applause. 


V 


In the year 1745, our author accompanied the late earl of Shrewsbury and 
the honorable James Talbot and Thomas Talbot on their travels through 
France and Italy. He wrote a full, entertaining, and interesting account of 
them. As it will be published, the editor makes no extracts from it in this 
place. He was always solicitous that the noble personages committed to his 
care should see whatever deserved attention, and be introduced to persons 
distinguished by their rank, talents, or virtue. He drew out for them a 
comparative view of the Greek, Roman, and Gothic architecture; an account 
of the different schools of painting; and an abridgment of the lives, and 
remarks on the different characters, of the most eminent painters. These will 
be found in his travels. He kept them from all stage entertainments:—“The 
stage entertainments,” he says, in one of his letters, “I can give no account 
of, as we never would see any; they being certainly very dangerous, and the 
school of the passions and sin, most justly abhorred by the church and the 
fathers. Among us, Collier, Law, &c.; among the French, the late prince of 


Condi, Doctor Voisin, Nicole, &c., have said enough to satisfy any 
Christian; though Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, are still more 
implacable enemies of the stage. However, we saw the stages for their 
architecture, where this was curious.” His opinion of the evil tendency of 
stage entertainments continued with him through life. 


VI 


On his return from his travels our author was sent on the English mission. 
He had long been engaged in his great work of the Lives of the Saints, and 
was they bringing it to a conclusion. He naturally, therefore, wished to be 
settled in London, for the convenience of its public libraries, and the 
opportunities it affords of intercourse with men of letters. But the vicar- 
apostolic of the middle district claimed him as belonging to that district, and 
appointed him to a mission in Staffordshire. This was a severe mortification 
to our author; he respectfully remonstrated; but the vicar-apostolic was 
inexorable, and required his immediate obedience. A gentleman who lived 
in the same house with him at the time, has mentioned to the editor, that he 
was with him when the summons came; and that on receiving it, he 
appeared much hurt, retired for half an hour to his oratory, and soon after 
set off for his country mission. 

From Staffordshire he removed to Warkworth, the seat of Francis Eyre, 
esquire, to whom these sheets are dedicated. He had the highest opinion of a 
good missioner, and frequently declared that he knew of no situation so 
much to be envied, while the missioner had a love of his duties, and 
confined himself to them: none so miserable, when the missioner had lost 
the love of them, and was fond of the pleasures of life. “Such a one,” he 
used to say, “would seldom have the means of gratifying his taste for 
pleasure; he would frequently find that, in company, if he met with outward 
civility, he was the object of silent blame; and that if he gave pleasure as a 
companion, no one would resort to him as a priest.” He had a manuscript 
written by a Mr. Cox, an English missioner, who lived in the beginning of 
the present century, in which these sentiments were expressed forcibly and 
with great feeling: he often mentioned it. But no person was less critical on 
the conduct of others, none exacted less from them, than our author. He was 
always at the command of a fellow-clergyman, and ready to do him every 


kind of good office. To the poor, his door was always open. When he 
resided in London, in quality of chaplain to the duke of Norfolk, he was 
under no obligation, strictly speaking, of attending to any person except the 
duke himself and his family; but he was at the call of every one who wanted 
any spiritual or temporal assistance which it was in his power to afford. The 
poor, at length, flocked to him in such numbers, that, much in opposition to 
his wishes, his brother, with whom he then lived, was obliged to give 
general orders that none of them should be admitted to him. He was ever 
ready to oblige. Mons. Olivet relates of Huet, the bishop of Avranches, that 
he was so absorbed in his studies as sometimes to neglect his pastoral 
duties; that once a poor peasant waited on him respecting some matter of 
importance, and was refused admittance, “his lordship being at his studies:” 
upon which the peasant retired, muttering, with great indignation, “that he 
hoped they should never have another bishop who had not finished his 
studies before he came among them,” but our author’s “being at his 
studies,” was never a reason with him for refusing to see any one. It was 
often unpleasant to observe how much his good-humor, in this respect, was 
abused. 


Vil 


Our author did not remain long in Staffordshire. Edward, duke of Norfolk, 
(to whom the present duke is second in succession,) applied to the late Mr. 
Challoner for a person to be his chaplain, and to superintend the education 
of Mr. Edward Howard, his nephew and presumptive heir. Mr. Challoner 
fixed upon our author to fill that situation. His first residence, after he was 
appointed to it, was at Norwich in a house generally called the duke’s 
palace. Thither some large boxes of books belonging to him were directed, 
but by mistake were sent to the bishop’s palace. The bishop opened them, 
and finding them full of Roman Catholic books, refused to deliver them. It 
has been mentioned, that after the battle of Fontenoy, our author was very 
active in serving the English prisoners, and that the duke of Cumberland 
returned him thanks for his conduct, and made him an offer of his services, 
if he should have occasion for them after his return to England. On this 
seizure of his books, our author applied to the duke; his highness 


immediately wrote to the bishop, and soon after the books were sent to their 
owner. 

Mr. Edward Howard, by our author’s advice, was first sent to the school 
of the English clergy, at a small village near Douay, called Esquerchin, of 
which the most pious and respectable Mr. Tichborne Blount, was president. 
After some years he was sent to complete his education at Paris: and thither 
our author accompanied him Mr. Edward Howard was the Marcellus of the 
English Catholics never did a noble youth raise greater expectations; but he 
was suddenly taken ill and died after an illness of a few days. On that 
melancholy occasion the family expressed great pleasure in the recollection 
of the religious education he had received from our author. 


VIII 


During our author’s stay at Paris he finally completed and sent to the press 
his great work on the Lives of the Saints. We have seen that, from his 
tenderest years, he had discovered his turn for sacred biography. At a very 
early period of his life he conceived the plan of his work; and from that 
time pursued it with undeviating attention. He qualified himself for an able 
execution of it, by unremitted application to every branch of profane or 
sacred literature connected with it. He was a perfect master of the Italian, 
Spanish, and French languages. The last he spoke and wrote with fluency 
and purity. He was also perfect master of the Latin and Greek languages. At 
an advanced period of his life he mentioned to the editor that he could then 
understand the works of St. John Chrysostom as easily in the original as in 
the Latin interpretation: but that the Greek of Saint Gregory Nazianzen was 
too difficult for him. A few years before he died he amused himself with an 
inquiry into the true pronunciation of the Greek language, and in preparing 
for the press some sheets of an intended Greek grammar. To attain that 
degree of knowledge of the Greek language is given to few: Menage 
mentions that he was acquainted with three persons only who could read a 
Greek writer without an interpreter. Our author had also some skill in the 
oriental languages. In biblicareading, in positive divinity, in canon law, in 
the writings of the fathers, in ecelesiastical antiquities, and in modern 
controversy, the depth and extent of his erudition are unquestionable. He 
was also skilled in heraldry: every part of ancient and modem geography 


was familiar to him. He had advanced far beyond the common learning of 
the schools in the different branches of philosophy; and even in botany and 
medicine he was deeply read. In this manner he had qualified himself to 
execute the work he undertook. 


Ix 


The present section is intended to give An account of some of the principa. 
works he consulted in the composition of it. It will contain, 1st, some 
remarks on the attention of the church, during the early ages of Christianity, 
to preserve the memory of the martyrs and saints: 2dly, some account of the 
acts of the martyrs: 3dly, some account of the sacred calendars: 4thly, some 
account of the Martyrologies: 5thly, some account of the Meneon and 
Menologies of the Greek church 6thly, some account of the early 
Agiographists: 7thly, some account of the Bollandists: and, 8thly, some 
account of the process of the beatification and canonization of saints. 

IX. 1. The Roman Catholic church has ever been solicitous that the lives 
and miracles of those who have been eminent for their sanctity should be 
recorded for the edification of the faithful. St. Clement the Second, 
successor of St. Peter in the see of Rome, is said to have divided the 
fourteen districts of that city among seven notaries, assigning two districts 
to each of them, with directions to form a minute and accurate account of 
the martyrs who suffered within them. About one hundred and fifty years 
from that time, pope Fabian put the notaries under the care of deacons and 
subdeacons. The same attention to the actions and sufferings of the martyrs 
was shown in the provinces. of this, the letter of the church of Smyrna, 
giving an account of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, the letter of the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, giving an account of the martyrs who 
suffered in those cities; and the letter of St. Dionysius, the bishop of 
Alexandria, to Fabius, the bishop of Antioch, or the martyrs who suffered 
under the emperor Decius, are remarkable instances. ‘Our ancestors,” says 
Pontius, in the beginning of the acts of St. Cyprian, “held those who 
suffered martyrdom, though only catechumens, or of the lowes: rank, in 
such veneration, as to commit to writing almost every thing that related to 
them.” Nor was this attention confined to those who obtained the crown of 
martyrdom. Care was taken that the lives of all should be written who were 


distinguished by their virtues, particularly if they had been favored with the 
gift of miracles. 

IX. 2. The lives of the martyrs and saints, written in this manner, were 
called their acts. They were often collected into volumes. One of the 
earliest of these collections was made by Eusebius, the father of church 
history. Some of the lives he inserted in the body of his great historical 
work: he also published a separate collection of them; it was greatly 
esteemed, but has not reached our time: many others were published. These 
accounts of the virtues and sufferings of the martyrs were received by the 
faithful with the highest respect. They considered them to afford a glorious 
proof of the truth of the Christian faith, and of the holiness and sublimity of 
its doctrines. They felt themselves stimulated by them to imitate the heroic 
acts of virtue and constancy which they placed before their eyes, and to rely 
on the assistance of heaven when their own hour of trial should arrive. Thus 
the vocal blood of the martyrs was a powerful exhortation, both to induce 
the infidel to embrace the faith of Christ, and to incite the faithful to the 
practice of its precepts The church, therefore, always recommended the 
frequent reading of the acts of the martyrs, and inserted the mention of them 
in her liturgy. This Ruinart proves by many examples: he also shows that 
the greatest care was taken to procure the genuine acts of the martyrs; or, 
when they could not be had, to procure exact accounts of their trials and 
sufferings. By this means the church was in possession of authentic 
histories of the persecutions she had suffered, and through which she had 
finally triumphed over paganism, and of particular accounts of the principal 
sufferers. The greatest part of them was lost in the general wreck which 
sacred and profane literature suffered from the barbarians who overturned 
the Roman empire. In every age, however, some were found who carefully 
preserved whatever they could save of those sacred treasures. Copies were 
frequently made of them; and thus in this, as in every other important 
branch of Christian learning, the chain of tradition has been left unbroken. 
Much, however, of these sacred documents of church history has been 
irretrievably lost; and, speaking generally, the remaining part came down to 
us in an imperfect state. Hence Vives, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
exclaimed, “What a shame it is to the Christian world, that the acts of our 
martyrs have not been published with greater truth and accuracy!” The 
important task of publishing them in that manner was at length undertaken 


by Dom Ruinart, a Maurist monk, in his Acta primorum martyrum sincera 
et selecta. He executed it in a manner that gained him universal applause. 
His prefatory discourse, respecting the number of martyrs, has been 
generally admired. An invaluable accession to this branch of sacred 
literature was published by Stephen Evodius Assemani, in two volumes 
folio, at Rome in 1748. The title of the work expresses its contents: “Acta 
Sanctorum Martyrum orientalium et occidentalium editore Stephano 
Evodio Assemano, qui textum Chaldaicum recensuit, notis vocalibus 
animavit, Latine vertit, et annotationibus illustravit.” It is to be observed, 
that the eastern and western martyrs mentioned in this place, are not the 
martyrs of the eastern or Greek church, and the martyrs of the Latin or 
westem church, in which sense the words eastern and western are generally 
used by ecclesiastical writers. By the eastern martyrs, Assemani denotes the 
martyrs who suffered in the countries which extend from the eastern bank 
of the Euphrates, over Mesopotamia and Chaldea to the Tigris and the parts 
beyond it; by the western, he denotes the martyrs who suffered in Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt. Stephen Assemani was the nephew of Joseph 
Assemani, whose Kalendaria will be mentioned in another place. Joseph 
was first prefect of the Vatioan library; Stephen was archbishop of 
Apamea; both of them were Maronite monks, and sent into the east by pope 
Clement XII. to purchase manuscripts. 

IX. 3. It was the pious custom of the early Christians to celebrate yearly 
the memory of the martyrs, on the days on which they suffered. On that day 
the martyr was considered to be born to a life of glory and immortality, and, 
with respect to that second life, it was called the day of his birth. The 
different churches, therefore, were careful to preserve an exact account of 
the particular days on which the martyrs obtained the crown of martyrdom. 
The book which contained this account was called a Calendar. At first the 
calendar contained the mention of the martyrs only; but, in the course of 
time, the confessors, or those who, without arriving at the glory of 
martyrdom, had confessed their faith in Christ by their heroic virtues, were 
admitted to the same honor. The calendars were preserved in the churches; a 
calendar of the church of Rome was published by Boucher another by Leo 
Alatius; a third by Joannes Fronto, chancellor of Paris, and canon regular of 
the church of St. Genevieve at Paris. A most ancient calendar of the church 
of Carthage was published by Mabillon. But under this head no publication 


is more respectable than Joseph Assemani’s Kalendaria Ecclesie universe 
notis illustrata. 

IX. 4. The calendars gave rise to the Martyrologies; the object of them 
was to collect, in one volume, from the calendars of the different churches, 
the names of the martyrs and confessors throughout the world, with a brief 
mention of the day of their decease, and the place in which they suffered, or 
which they had illustrated by their birth, their residence, their rank, or their 
virtues. The Roman Martyrology is mentioned in the following terms by St. 
Gregory, (Lib. 8. Epist. Indict. 1.) in a letter to Eulogius, the bishop of 
Alexandria: “We,” says his holiness, “have the names of almost all the 
martyrs collected into one volume, and referred to the days on which they 
suffered; and we celebrate the solemn sacrifice of the mass, daily in their 
honor. But our calendar does not contain the particulars of their sufferings; 
it only mentions their names, and the place and time of their martyrdom.” 
The Roman calendar seems to have been adopted generally through the 
westem church. It certainly was received in England. At the council held a 
Shovesham in 747, by Cuthbert, the archbishop of Canterbury, it was 
ordered, “That throughout the year, the feasts of the saints should be 
celebrated on the days appointed by the Martyrology of the church of 
Rome, with the proper psalms.” It was once generally believed to have been 
composed by St. Jerom; but this opinion is now universally rejected. It 
suffered much in the middle ages. Pope Gregory XIII., immediately after he 
had completed the great work of reforming the calendar, used the most 
earnest endeavors to procure a correct edition of the Roman Martyrology. 
He committed the care of it to some of the most distinguished writers of his 
time on ecclesiastical subjects. Among them, Bellarmin, Baronius, and 
Gavant deserve particular mention. With this edition Baronius himself was 
not satisfied. He published another edition in 1586: and afterwards, at the 
instigation of cardinal Sirlet, published a still more correct edition, with 
notes, in 1598. He prefixed to his edition a dissertation, in which he appears 
to have exhausted the subject. A further correction of the Roman 
Martyrology was made by pope Urban VIII. They were all surpassed by 
that published by pope Benedict XIV. at Cologne, in 1751. But the most 
useful edition is that published at Paris, in 1661, by father Lubin, an 
Angustinian friar. It is accompanied with excellent notes and geographical 
tables. Politus, an Italian divine, published, in 1751, the first volume of a 


new edition of the Roman Martyrology. It comprises the month of January, 
but the plan of annotation is so extended, that it fills five hundred folio 
pages of the smallest print; from the time of Drackenborch’s edition of 
Livy, so prolix a commentary had not been seen. Among other principal 
Martyrologies, is that of the Venerable Bede. After several faulty editions of 
it had appeared, it was correctly published by Henschenius and Papebroke, 
and afterwards by Smith, at the end of his edition of Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History. Notwithstanding Bede’s great and deserved celebrity, the 
Martyrology of Usuard, a Benedictine monk, was in more general use; he 
dedicated it to Charles the Bald, and died about 875. It was published by 
Solerius at Antwerp, in 1714, and by Dom Bouillard, in 1718; but the 
curious still seek for the earlier edition by Molanus, in 1568, as, in the 
subsequent editions, some parts of it were omitted. Another Martyrology of 
renown is that of Ado; he was archbishop of Vienne, in Dauphiné, and died 
in 875. The best edition of it is that by Roswede, in 1613, published at 
Rome in 1745.—Such have been the exertions of the church of Rome, to 
perpetuate the memory of those who have illustrated her by their virtues. 
During the most severe persecutions, in the general wreck of the arts and 
sciences, in the midst of the public and private calamities which attended 
the destruction of the Roman empire, the providence of God always raised 
some pious and enlightened men, who preserved the deposite of faith, and 
transmitted to future times the memory of whatever had been most virtuous 
in former ages or their own. 

IX. 5. The Greek church has also shown great attention to preserve the 
memory of the holy martyrs and saints. This appears from her Meneon and 
Menologia. The Meneon. is divided into twelve months, and each month is 
contained in a volume. An the saints, whose festivals occur in that month, 
have their proper day assigned to them in it: the rubric of the divine office, 
to be performed on that day, is mentioned; the particulars of the office 
follow; an account of the life and actions of the saint is inserted; and 
sometimes an engraving of him is added. If it happen that the saint has not 
his peculiar office, a prose or hymn in his praise is generally introduced. 
The greater solemnities have an appropriate office. From this the intelligent 
reader will observe that the Meneon of the Greeks is nearly the same as a 
work would be, which should unite in itself the Missal and Breviary of the 
Roman Catholic church. It was printed in twelve volumes in folio at Venice. 


Bollandus mentions that Raderus, a Tyrolese Jesuit, had translated the 
whole of the Meneon, and pronounced it to be free from schism or heresy. 

The Menologium answers to the Latin Martyrology. There are several 
Menologia, as, at different times, great alterations have been made in them. 
But the ground-work of them all is the same, so that they are neither wholly 
alike nor wholly different. A translation of a Menologium into Latin by 
cardinal Sirlet, was published by Henry Canisius, in the third volume of his 
Lectiones Antique. The Greek original, with a new version, was published 
by Annibal Albani, at Urbino, in 1727. From these works it is most clear 
that the Greek church invokes the saints, and implores their intercession 
with God: “Haud obscure ostendit,’ says Walchius, “Grecos eo cultu 
prosequi homines in sanctorum ordinem ascriptos, ut illos invocent.” Bib. 
Theologica, vol. iii. 668. From the Meneon, and the Menologium, Raderus 
published a collection of pious and entertaining narratives, under the title of 
Viridarum Sanctorum. It is to be wished that some gentleman would employ 
his leisure in a translation of it. We should then be furnished, from the 
works of the Agiographists of the eastern church, with a collection of pious 
and instructing narratives, similar to those in the well-known Histoires 
Choisies. One of the most curious articles inserted in the Acta Sanctorum of 
the Bollandists, is the Muscovite or Russian Calendar, with the engravings 
of the saints. It was first published by father Possevin. He praises the 
Russians for the great attention to decency which they observe in their 
pictures and engravings of holy subjects. He mentions that the Russians, 
who accompanied him in his return to Rome, observed with surprise in the 
Italian paintings of saints, a want of the like attention. Father Papebroke, 
when he cites this passage, adopts the remark, and loudly calls on Innocent 
XII. to attend to the general decency of all public paintings and statues. A 
Greek Calendar of the Saints in hexameter verse accompanies the Russian 
Calendar, in the Acta Sanctorum; both are illustrated with notes by father 
Papebroke. 

IX. 6. We proceed to the Lives of the Saints, written by individuals. For 
these our attention must be first directed to the Agiographists of the Greek 
church. The eighth century may be considered as the period when Grecian 
literature had reached its lowest state of depression; in the ninth, Bardas 
Cesar, the brother of the empress Theodora, protected letters; from that 
time they were constantly cultivated by the Greeks; so that Constantinople, 


till it was taken by Mahomet, was never without its historians, poets, or 
philosophers. Compared with the writings of the ancients, their 
compositions seem lifeless and unnatural; we look among them in vain 
either for original genius or successful imitation. Still they are entitled to 
Our gratitude; many of the precious remains of antiquity have come down to 
us only in their extracts and abridgments; and their voluminous 
compilations have transmitted to us much useful information which has no 
other existence. Sacred biography, in particular, has great obligations to 
them. The earliest work on that subject we owe to the care which the 
emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus bestowed on the literary education of 
his son; an example which, at the distance of about six hundred years, was 
successfully rivalled by the elegant edition of the Delphin Classics, 
published under the auspices of Lewis XIV. But the Greek emperor had this 
advantage over the French monarch, that he himself was the author of some 
of the works published for the use of his son. In the first (published by 
Lerch and Reisch at Leipsie, in 1751) he describes the ceremonial of the 
Byzantine court; the second (published by Banduri, in his Imperium 
Orientale) is a geographical survey of the provinces, or, as he calls them, 
the Themata of the empire; the third, which some ascribe to the emperor 
Leo, his father, describes the prevailing system of military tactics; the fourth 
delineates the political relations and intercourse of the court of Byzantium 
with the other states. His Geoponics (published by Nicholas Niclas at 
Leipsic, in 1731, in two volumes, 8vo.) were written with a view of 
instructing his subjects in agriculture. By his direction, a collection of 
historical examples of vice and virtue was compiled in fifty-three books, 
and Simeon Metaphrastes, the great logothete, or chancellor of the empire, 
composed his Lives of the Saints. Several of them were published, with a 
Latin translation, by the care of Lipoman, the bishop of Verona. Cardinal 
Beilarmin accuses Metaphrastes of giving too much loose to his 
imagination. “He inserts,” says the cardinal, “such accounts of 
conversations of the martyra with their persecutors, and such accounts of 
conversions of bystanders, as exceed belief. He mentions many and most 
wonderful miracles on the destruction of the temples and idols, and on the 
death of the persecutors, of which nothing is said by the ancien historians.” 
We next come to Jacobus de Voragine, a Dominican friar and areh bishop 
of Genoa, in 1292. His Golden Legend was the delight of our ancestors 


during the ages which preceded the revival of letters. The library of no 
monastery was without it. Like the essays of Montaigne, it was to be found 
on the shelf of every private person; and, for a long time after the invention 
of printing, no work more often issued from the press. After enjoying the 
highest degree of reputation, it lost much of its celebrity, in consequence of 
the Lives of Saints published by Mombrutius in two immense volumes, in 
folio, about the year 1480, from manuscripts in the library of the church of 
St. John of Lateran and in consequence of the Lives of Saints published by 
Surius, a Carthustar monk. The first edition of Surius’s work was published 
in 1570-75, in six volumes; the second appeared in 1578, the third and most 
complete was published, in twelve volumes, in 1615. That he frequently 
shows too much credulity, and betrays a want of taste, must be admitted; 
but his works are allowed to breathe a spirit of piety; his candor, and desire 
to be accurate, are discernible in every part of his writings; and his learning, 
for the age in which he lived, was considerable. In Ribadeneira the line of 
ancient Agiographists respectably finishes. 

While candor and good taste must allow that, even in the best of the 
compilations we have mentioned, there is a great want of critical 
discernment, and that they are wholly deficient in eleganee, and the 
artificial beauties of composition, justice requires that their defects should 
not be exaggerated. Still less should an intention to deceive, even on the 
pretence of edification, be imputed to them. Whatever may have been either 
the error or the criminality of some of her members, the church herself, in 
this, as in every other instance, has always inculcated the duty of sincerity 
and truth, and reprobated a deviation from them, even on the specious 
pretenee of producing good. On this subject our author thus foreibly 
expresses himself, in one of his letters on Mr. Bower’s History of the Lives 
of the Popes: “It is very unjust to charge the popes or the Catholic church 
with countenancing knowingly false legends; seeing all the divines of that 
communion unanimously condemn all such forgeries as lies in things of 
great moment, and grievous sins; and all the councils, popes, and other 
bishops, have always expressed the greatest horror of such villanies; which 
no cause or circumstances whatever can authorize, and which, in all things 
relating to religion, are always of the most heinous nature. Hence the 
authors, when detected, have been always punished with the utmost 
severity. Dr. Burnet himself says, that those who feigned a revelation at 


Basil, of which he gives a long detail, with false circumstances, in his 
letters on his travels, were all burnt at stakes for it, which we read more 
exactly related by Surius in his Commentary on his own times. The truth is, 
that many false legends of true martyrs were forged by hereties, as were 
those of St. George, condemned by pope Gelasius, as many false gospels 
were soon after the birth of Christianity, of which we have the names of 
near fifty extant. Other wicked or mistaken persons have sometimes been 
guilty of a like imposture. A priest at Ephesus forged acts of St. Paul’s 
voyages, out of veneration for that apostle, and was deposed for it by St. 
John the evangelist, as we learn from Tertullian. To instance examples of 
this nature would form a complete history; for the church has always most 
severely condemned all manner of forgeries. Sometimes the more virtuous 
and remote from fraud a person is, the more unwilling he is to suspect, an 
imposture in others. Some great and good men have been imposed upon by 
lies, and have given credit to false histories, but without being privy to the 
forgery, and nothing erroneous, dangerous, or predicial was contained in 
what they unwarily admitted. However, if credulity in private histories was 
too easy in any former age, certainly skepticism and infidelity are the 
characters of this in which we live. No histories, except those of holy 
scripture, are proposed as parts of divine revelation or articles of faith; all 
others rest upon their bare historical authority. They who do not think this 
good and sufficient in any narrations, do well to suggest modestly their 
reasons; yet may look upon them at least as parables, and leave others the 
liberty of judging for themselves without offence. But Mr. Bower says, ‘The 
Roman Breviary is the most authentie book the church of Rome has, after 
the scripture,; it would be less dangerous, at least in Italy, to deny any truth 
revealed in the scripture, than to question any fable related in the Breviary.’ 
Catholic divines teach that every little in the holy scriptures is sacred 
divinely inspired, and the word of God dictated by the Holy Ghost. Even 
the denoitions of general councils do not enjoy an equal privilege; they are 
indeed the oracles of an unerring guide in the doctrine of faith; which guide 
received, together with the scriptures, the true sense and meaning of the 
articles of faith contained in them; and, by the special protection of the 
Holy Ghost, invariably preserves the same by tradition from father to son, 
according to the promises of Christ. But the church receives no new 
revelation of faith, and adds nothing to that which was taught by the 


apostles: 2dly, Its decisions are not supernaturally infallible in matters of 
fact, as scripture histories are, but only in matters of faith. Nor do Catholics 
say that its expressions, even in decisions of faith, are strictly dictated by 
the Holy Ghost, or suggested from him, by any immediate revelation or 
inspiration; but only that the church is directed by his particular guidance, 
according to his divine truths, revealed and delivered to his church by his 
apostles. As to the Roman Breviary, the prayers consist, for the greatest 
part, of the psalms, and other parts of the holy scriptures, to which the same 
respect is due which we pay to the divine books. The short lessons from the 
Homilies, or other works of approved fathers, especially those fathers who 
are mentioned by Gelasius I. in his decree, carry with them the authority of 
their venerable authors. As it was the custom in the primitive ages to read, 
in the churches or assemblies, the acts of the most illustrious martyrs, of 
which frequent mention is made in those of St. Polycarp, &c., some short 
histories of the martyrs and other saints have been always inserted in the 
Breviary, to which only an historical assent is due, whence they have been 
sometimes altered and amended. These are chiefly such as are judged 
authentic and probable by the cardinals Baronius and Bellarmin, who 
revised those lessons, in the last correction under Clement VIII. Gavant, 
who was himself one of the revisers of the Breviary, and secretary to the 
congregation, writes thus, (in Breviair. sect. 5, c. 12, n. 15:) “The second 
lessons from the histories of the saints were revised by Bellarmin and 
Baronius, who rejected what could be justly called in question: in which 
difficult task they thought it best to restore the truth of history with the least 
change possible, and to retain those things which had a certain degree of 
probability, and had the authority of some grave voucher, though the 
contrary sentiment had perhaps more patrons.’ In computing the years of 
the popes, the chronology of Baronius was judged the most exact, and 
retained. Historical facts, nowise revealed or contained in scripture, cannot 
be made an object of divine faith. If edifying histories are inserted in the 
church-office, they stand upon their own credit. Such only ought to be 
chosen which are esteemed authentic. This rule has been always followed 
when any were compiled. If the compilers are found afterwards to have 
been mistaken, it is nowhere forbid to correct them.2 This has been often 
done by the order of several popes.” 


IX. 7. Among the modern collections of the Lives of Saints, of which our 
author availed himself, in the work we are speaking of, the histories which 
different religious have written of their own orders, hold a distinguished 
place. But he was indebted to no work so much as the Acta sanctorum of 
the Bollandists. That noble collection was first projected by Father 
Roswede of the society of Jesus. He died before he had completely digested 
his plan. Fortunately for the lovers either of sacred history or sacred 
literature, it was taken up by Father Bollandus of the same society, and has 
been carried down to the eleventh day of October inclusive. Those who, 
after Bollandus’s decease, succeeded him in his undertaking, were from him 
called Bollandists. 

As far as the editor has been able to learn, the work was composed by the 
following authors, and published in the number of volumes and years 
following: 


Months. No. of Vols. all in folio. Years of their Authors. 
appearance. 

January Two; 1643 Bollandus and 
Henschenius. 

February Three, 1658 Bollandus and 
Henschenius. 

March Three 1668 Henschenius and 
Papebrochius. 

April Three, 1675 Henschenius and 
Papebrochius. 

May Seven, 1680-1688 Henschenius, 


Papebrochius, Baertius, 
and Janningus. 


June Six, 1695-1715 Henschenius, 
Papebrochius, Baertius, 


Janningus, and 
Sollerius. 

July Seven, 1719-1731 Janningus, — Sollerius, 
Pinius, Cuperius and 
Boschinus. 

August Six, 1733-1743 Sollerius, Pinius. 
Cuperius, Boschius, 


and Stiltingus 


September Eight, 1746-1762 Pinius, Stiltingus, 
Limpenus, Veidius, 
Suyskenius _ Pericrius, 
and Cleus. 

October Five 1765-1786 Stiltingus, Suyskenius, 
Perierius Byeus, 
Bueus, Gnesquierus, 
Hubenns, and 
Fronsonus. 


Antwerp was the scene of the labors of the Bollandists. They were engaged 
on them, when the enemies of every thing sacred arrived there under 
Pichegri. The most eminent of the Bollandists was Father Papebroke, a 
rival of the Petaviuses, the Sirmonds, and Mabillons: one of these men who 
exalt the character of the society to which they belong, and the age in which 
they live. The Spanish Inquisition condemned some of the volumes in 
which he was concerned, but afterwards retracted the censure. Several 
dissertations, replete with various and profound erudition, are interspersed 
in the body of the work; they are equally distinguished by the learning, and 
the soundness and sobriety of criticism which appear in them. It would be 


an irreparable loss to the Christian world that the work should not be 
completed. The principal dissentations have been printed, in three volumes 
folio, at Venice, in 1749-59. Those who wish to see an account of the 
controversy which produced or was occasioned by the sentence of the 
Inquisition, may consult the Acta Eruditorum, 1696—500. 

IX. 8. Another source of information, of which our author availed himself 
in the composition of his work, was the Acts of the Beatification and 
Canonization of the Saints. 

The name of Martyr was given by the ancient church to those who had 
suffered death for the faith of Christ; the name of Confessor was applied to 
those who had made a public profession of their faith before the 
persecutors. It was afterwards extended to those who had edified the church 
by their heroic virtues. St. Martin of Tours is generally supposed to have 
been the first saint to whom the title of confessor was applied in the last 
sense. 

Originally, every bishop had the privilege of canonizing saints, or 
declaring them entitled to the honors which the Catholic church bestows on 
her saints. The council of Cologne, cited by Ivo of Chartres, forbids the 
faithful to show any public mark of veneration to any modern saint, without 
the permission of the diocesan. A capitulary of Charlemagne in 801 is to the 
same effect. 

Pope Alexander III. is supposed to have been the first pope who reserved 
the exclusive privilege of canonizing saints to the holy see. It was 
recognised by the church of France at a council at Vienne, in which the 
bishops, addressing themselves to pope Gregory IX., expressly say, “that no 
sanctity, however eminent, authorizes the faithful to honor the memory of a 
saint, without the permission of the holy see.” 

The present mode of proceeding in the canonization of saints, principally 
takes its rise from the decree of pope Urban VIII., dated the 13th of March, 
1625. By that he forbade the public veneration of every new saint, not 
beatified or canonized; and particularly ordered that no one, even in private, 
should paint the image of any person, whatever might be his reputation for 
sanctity, with a crown or circle of light round his head; or expose his picture 
in any sacred place, or publish a history of his life, or a relation of his 
virtues and miracles, without the approbation of his diocesan: that if, in a 
work so approved of, the person were called saint, or blessed, those words 


should only be used to denote the general holiness of his life, but not to 
anticipate the general judgment of the church. His holiness adds a form of 
protestation to that effect, which he requires the authors to sign, at the 
beginning and end of their works. This regulation of pope Urban is so 
strictly attended to, that a single proof of the infraction of it, and even the 
omission of a definite sentence that there has been no infraction of it, makes 
the canonization of the saint impossible, and invalidates the whole of the 
proceedings. The only exception is, in favor of those saints who are proved 
to have been immemorially venerated for a hundred years and upwards, 
before 1634, the year in which pope Urban’s bull was confirmed. 

The beatification of a saint is generally considered as a preliminary to his 
canonization. It is a kind of provisional permission, authorizing the faithful 
to honor the memory of the person beatified; but qualified as to the place or 
manner. A decree of pope Alexander VIII. in 1659, prohibits the faithful 
from carrying those honors farther than the bull of beatification expressly 
permits. 

The proceedings of a beatification or canonization are long, rigorous, and 
expensive. 1st, The bishop of the diocese institutes a process, in the nature 
of an information, to inquire into the public belief of the virtues and 
miracles of the proposed, and to ascertain that the decree we have 
mentioned of pope Urban VIII. has been complied with: this proceeding 
begins and ends with the bishop, his sentence being conclusive. 2dly, The 
acts of this proceeding, with the bishop’s sentence, are sealed up, then taken 
to the congregation of rites, and deposited with the notary. 3dly, The 
solicitors for the congregation petition for publication of the proceedings. 
Athly, This is granted; and the proceedings, being first legally verified, are 
opened before the cardinal-president of the congregation. 5thly, The pope is 
then requested to refer the business to a particular cardinal to report upon it. 
6thly, This being granted, the writings of the proposed, if he be the author 
of any, are laid before the cardinal-reporter. 7thly, He appoints a 
commission to assist him, and, with their assistance, makes his report. If 
one formal error against faith, one direct opinion contrary to morals, be 
found in them, it puts a total end to the proceedings, unless the author, in his 
life, expressly retracted it. “A general protestation,” says Benedict XIV., 
“the most sincere submission of all his opinions to the authority of the 
Catholic church, saves the author from criminality, but does not prevent the 


effect of this rigorous exclusion.” 8thly, Hitherto the proceedings are not in 
strictness before the pope; but, from this stage of the business, the affair 
wholly devolves on his holiness. He signs a commission to the congregation 
of rites to institute and prosecute the process of beatification; but, before 
this commission is granted, ten years must have expired, from the time 
when the acts of the diocesan were first lodged with the congregation of 
rites. 9thly, The congregation of rites appoints commissaries, whom the 
pope delegates, to inform themselves of the virtues and miracles of the 
proposed. The commissaries usually are bishops, and the bishop of the 
diocese where the proposed is buried is usually one of them; but laymen are 
never employed. The proceedings of the commissaries are secret, and 
carried on and subscribed with the strictest order and regularity, and in great 
form; the last step in their proceedings is to visit the tomb of the deceased, 
and to draw out a verbal process of the state in which his remains are found. 
The original of the proceedings is left with the bishops; a legalized copy is 
taken of them, and returned by a sworn courier to the congregation of rites. 
10thly, The solicitors for the congregation then pray for what is called a 
decree of attribution, or that an inquiry may be made into each particular 
virtue and miracle attributed to the proposed: 11thly, Upon this, they 
proceed to make the inquiry, beginning with the virtues and ending with the 
miracles; but of the former they can take no notice in this stage of the 
business, till fifty years from the time of the proposed’s decease: in the case 
of a martyr, his martyrdom alone, with proof both of the heroism with 
which it was suffered, and of its having been suffered purely and absolutely 
in the cause of Christ, is supposed to make an inquiry into his virtues 
unnecessary. 12thly, The final determination of the cause is settled in three 
extraordinary congregations, called the antepreparatory, the preparatory, and 
the general. The virtues to be approved of must be of the most heroic kind: 
the number of miracles is, in strictness, limited to two. The pope collects 
the votes of the assembly; and two-thirds of it, at least, must agree in 
opinion, before they come to a resolution. He then pronounces what is 
called a private sentence, before the promoter and the secretary of the 
congregation of St. Peter. 13thly, A general congregation is then held, to 
determine whether it be advisable to proceed to the beatification of the 
proposed. 14thly, Three consistories are afterwards held. 15thly, The pope 
then signs the brief of beatification. The publication of it is performed in the 


church of the Vatican. The solicitor for the beatification presents the brief to 
the cardinal-prefect; he remits it to the cardinal-archpriest of the church 
where the ceremony is held. The cardinal-archpriest reads it aloud; the Te 
Deum is sung, a collect in honor of the beatified is read, and mass is 
solemnized in his honor. 16thly, When the proceedings for the beatification 
are completed, the proceedings for the canonization begin. But it is 
necessary that, before anything be done in them, new miracles should be 
wrought. When the solicitor for the canonization is satisfied that he can 
prove by judicial evidence the existence of these miracles, he present is a 
petition for resuming the cause. 17thly, Three congregations extraordinary, 
a general assembly, and three consistories, are held for the purpose of 
pronouncing on the new miracles, and determining whether it be prudent to 
proceed to canonization. 18thly, This being determined upon, the pope 
issues the brief of canonization, and, soon after, the ceremonial follows. It 
begins by a solemn procession: an image of the saint is painted on several 
banners. When the procession arrives at the church where the ceremony is 
performed, the pope seats himself on his throne, and receives the usual 
homage of the court. The solicitor for the cause and the consistorial 
advocate place themselves at the feet of his holiness, and request the 
canonization; the litanies are sung; the request is made a second time; the 
Veni Creator is sung: the request is made a third time; the secretary 
announces that it is the will of the pope to proceed immediately upon the 
canonization; the solicitor requests that the letters of canonization may be 
delivered in due form; his holiness delivers them, and the first prothonotary 
calls on all the assembly to witness the delivery. The Te Deum is sung, and 
high mass is solemnized. 

The decree of canonization is usually worded in these terms: “To the 
glory of the Holy Trinity, for the exaltation of the Catholic faith, and the 
increase of the Christian religion: In virtue of the authority of Jesus Christ, 
of the holy apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and our own, after due 
deliberation and frequent invocations of the heavenly light, with consent of 
our venerable brethren, the cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, 
present at Rome, we declare the blessed N. to be a saint, and we inscribe 
him as such in the catalogue of the saints. In the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


Such is the outline of the process of canonization. It must be added, that 
the strictest evidence is required of every thing offered in proof. It is laid 
down as a universal rule, which admits of no exception, that the same 
evidence shall be required, through the whole of the process, as in criminal 
cases is required to convict an offender of a capital crime; and that no 
evidence of any fact shall be received, if a higher degree of evidence of the 
same fact can possibly be obtained. Hence, a copy of no instrument is 
admitted, if the original be in existence; no hearsay witness is received, if 
ocular testimony can be produced. The rigorous examination of every 
circumstance offered to be proved has excited the surprise of intelligent 
Protestants. Miracles, which to them seemed proved to the utmost degree of 
demonstration, have, to their surprise, been rejected. Whatever there is most 
awful in religion, most sacred in an oath, or most tremendous in the 
censures of the church, is employed in the process of canonization to elicit 
truth and detect falsehood. Every check and countercheck is used, which 
slowness of proceeding, or a repetition of it in other stages and under 
different forms, can effect. The persons employed in it are the members of 
the Roman Catholic church, the most exalted by their rank, and the most 
renowned for their virtues and talents. When the proceedings are concluded, 
they are printed and exposed to the examination of the whole world. The 
sixth volume of the celebrated treatise of Benedict XIV. on the beatification 
and canonization of saints, contains the acts of the saints canorized by 
himself. 


Xx 


With these helps our author sat down to his work. We may suppose him 
addressing to the saints, whose lives he was about to write, a prayer similar 
to the beautiful prayer addressed to them by Bollandus at the end of his 
general preface, and which may be thus abridged: “Hail, ye citizens of 
heaven! courageous warriors! triumphant over the world! from the blessed 
scenes of your everlasting glory, look on a low mortal, who searches 
everywhere for the memorials of your virtues and triumphs. Show your 
favor to him; give him to discover the valuable monuments of former times; 
to distinguish the spurious from the legitimate; to digest his work in proper 
order and method; to explain and illustrate whatever is obscure. Take under 


your protection all who have patronized or assisted him in his undertakings: 
obtain for all who read his work, that they imitate the examples of virtue 
which it places before their eyes; and that they experience how sweet, how 
useful, and how glorious it is to walk in your steps.” 

In the preface to the French translation, the work is said to have cost our 
author the labor of thirty years. It was his practice, when he began to write 
the life of any saint, to read over and digest the whole of his materials, 
before he committed any thing to paper. His work evidently shows, that his 
mind was full of its subject, and that what he wrote was the result of much 
previous information and reflection. On many occasions he must have 
written on subjects which were new to him; but, such is the mutual 
connection and dependence of every branch of literature, that a mind stored 
like his was already in possession of that kind of knowledge, which would 
make him apprehend, with great ease, whatever he had to learn; and would 
instruct him, though the subject were new to him, where he might express 
himself decisively, and where he should doubt. How extensive and 
prefound his general knowledge was, appears from this, that a person who 
happens to have made any subject, treated of by him, his particular study, 
will seldom read what our author has written upon it without finding in it 
something original, or, at least, so happily expressed or illustrated, as to 
have the merit of originality. In some instances, as in his account of the 
Manicheans, in the life of St. Augustine, and of the crusades, in the life of 
St. Lewis, he shows such extent and minuteness of investigation, as could 
only be required from works confined to those subjects. In other instances, 
where his materials are scanty, so that he writes chiefly from his own mind, 
as in the lives of St. Zita or St. Isidore of Pelusium, he pours an 
unpremeditated stream of piety, which nothing but an intimate acquaintance 
with the best spiritual writers could produce. 

The sameness of a great number of the most edifying actions which our 
author had to relate, made it difficult for him to avoid a tiresome uniformity 
of narrative: but he has happily surmounted this difficulty. Another 
difficulty he met with, was the flat and inanimate style of the generality of 
the writers from whom his work was composed. Happy must he have been, 
when the authors he had to consult were St. Jerome, Scipio, Maffei, 
Bouhours, or Marsollier. But most commonly they were such as might edify 
but could not delight. He had then to trust to his own resources for that 


style, that arrangement, those reflections, which were to engage his reader’s 
attention. In this he has certainly succeeded. Few authors on holy subjects 
have possessed, in a higher degree, that indescribable charm of style which 
rivets the reader’s attention to the book, which never places the writer 
between the book and the reader, but insensibly leads him to the conclusion, 
sometimes delighted, but always attentive and always pleased. 

His style is peculiar to himself; it partakes more of the style of the writers 
of the last century than of the style of the present age. It possesses great 
merit, but sometimes is negligent and loose. Mr. Gibbon mentioned it to the 
editor in warm terms of commendation; and was astonished when he heard 
how much of our author’s life had been spent abroad. Speaking of our 
author’s Lives of the Saints, (vol. iv. 457,) he calls it “a work of merit,—the 
sense and learning belong to the author—his prejudices are those of his 
profession.” As it is known what prejudice means in Mr. Gibbon’s 
vocabulary, our author’s relatives accept the character. 

Having lived so long in the schools, he must have had a strong 
predilection for some of the opinions agitated in them; and frequent 
opportunities of expressing it occurred in his work. He seems to have 
cautiously avoided them: a single instance, perhaps, is not to be found, 
where any thing of the kind is discoverable in any of his writings. He has 
carefully brought before the reader every circumstance arising from his 
subject, that could be offered in proof or illustration of the particular tenets 
of the Roman Catholic church; but he does it without affectation, and rather 
leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions, than suggests them to him. 
Those expressions which good manners and good taste reject, are never to 
be found in his works. 

But the chief merit of his works is, that they make virtue and devotion 
amiable: be preaches penance, but he shows its rewards; he exhorts to 
compunction, but be shows the sweetness of pious sorrow; he enforces 
humility, but he shows the blessedness of an humble heart; he recommends 
solitude, but he shows that God is where the world is not. No one reads his 
work who does not perceive the happiness, even in this world, of a holy life, 
or who does not wish to die the death of a saint. Most readers of it will 
acknowledge that, sometimes at least, when they have read it, every worldly 
emotion has died within them, and they have felt them selves in a 
disposition of mind suited to receive the fines impressions of religion. 


At the finishing of his work he gave a very edifying instance of humility. 
The manuscript of the first volume having been submitted to Mr. Challoner, 
the vicarapostolic of the London district, he recommended the omission of 
all the notes, not excepting that beautiful note which gave an account of the 
writings of St. John Chrysostom. His motive was, that, by being made less 
bulky, the work might be made less expensive, and, consequently, more 
generally useful. It is easy to suppose what it must have cost our author to 
consign to oblivion the fruit of so much labor and so many vigils. He 
obeyed, however, and to this circumstance it is owing, that, in the first 
edition, the notes in question were omitted. 


XI 


XI. 1. It has been objected to our author’s work on the Lives of the Saints, 
that the system of devotion which is recommended by it, is, at best, suited to 
the cloister. But no work has ever appeared, in which the difference 
between the duties of a man of the world and the duties of a religious is 
more strongly pointed out. Whenever the author has occasion to mention 
any action of any saint, which is extraordinary or singular in its nature he 
always observes, that it is of a kind rather to be admired than imitated. 

XI. 2. It has been objected, that the piety which it inculcates is of the 
ascetic kind, and that the spirit of penance, voluntary mortification, and 
contempt of the world, which it breathes everywhere, is neither required nor 
recommended by the gospel. But no difference can be found between the 
spirit of piety inculcated by our author, and that inculcated by the most 
approved authors of the Roman Catholic church. Less of penance, of 
voluntary mortification, or of contempt of the world, is not recommended 
by Rodriguez, by Thomas of Kempis, by St. Francis of Sales, by 
Bourdaloue, or Massillon, than is recommended by our author. Speaking of 
those “who confound nature with grace, and who look on the cross of Jesus 
Christ as an object foreign to faith and piety;—It was not thus,” says 
Massillon, in his sermon on the Incarnation, “it was not thus that the 
apostles announced the gospel to our ancestors. The spirit of the gospel is a 
holy eagerness of suffering, an incessant attention to mortify self-love, to do 
violence to the will, to restrain the desires, to deprive the senses of useless 
gratifications; this is the essence of Christianity, the soul of piety. If you 


have not this spirit, you belong not, says the apostle, to Jesus Christ; it is of 
no consequence that you are not of the number of the impure or sacrilegious 
of whom the apostle speaks, and who will not be admitted into the kingdom 
of Christ. You are equally strangers to him; your sentiments are not his; you 
still live according to nature; you belong not to the grace of our Saviour; 
you will therefore perish, for it is on him alone, says the apostle, that the 
Father has placed our salvation. A complaint is sometimes made that we 
render piety disgusting and impracticable, by prohibiting many pleasures 
which the world authorizes. But, my brethren, what is it we tell you? allow 
yourselves all the pleasures which Christ would have allowed himself; faith 
allows you no other mix with your piety all the gratifications which Jesus 
Christ would have mixed in his; the gospel allows no greater indulgence.— 
O my God, how the decisions of the world will one day be strangely 
reversed! when worldly probity and worldly regularity, which, by a false 
appearance of virtue, give a deceitful confidence to so many souls, will be 
placed by the side of the crucified Jesus, and will be judged by that model! 
To be always renouncing yourselves, rejecting what pleases, regulating the 
most innocent wishes of the heart by the rigorous rules of the spirit of the 
gospel, is difficult, is a state of violence. But if the pleasures of the senses 
leave the soul sorrowful, empty, and uneasy, the rigors of the cross make 
her happy. Penance heals the wounds made by herself; like the mysterious 
bush in the scripture, while man sees only its thorns and briers, the glory of 
the Lord is within it, and the soul that possesses him possesses all. Sweet 
tears of penance! divine secret of grace! O that you were better known to 
the sinner!” “The pretended esprits forts,” says Bourdaloue, in his sermon 
on the scandal of the cross, and the humiliations of Jesus Christ, the noblest 
of all his sermons, in the opinion of the cardinal de Maury, “do not relish 
the rigorous doctrines announced by the Son of God in his gospel; self- 
hatred, self-denial, severity to one’s self. But when Christ established a 
religion for men, who were to acknowledge themselves sinners and 
criminals, ought he, as St. Jerome asks, to have published other laws? What 
is so proper for sin as penance? what is more of the nature of penance, than 
the sinner’s harshness and severity to himself? Is there any thing in this 
contrary to reason? They are astonished at his ranking poverty among the 
beatitudes; that he held up he cross as an attraction to his disciples to follow 
him; that he declared a love of contempt was preferable to the honors of the 


world. In all this I see the depth of his divine counsels.” Such is the 
language of Bourdaloue and Massillon, preaching before a luxurious court, 
to the best-informed and most polished audience in the Christian world. It is 
apprehended that no other language is found in our author’s Lives of the 
Saints. 

XI. 3. Some (but their number is small) have imputed to our author too 
much credulity respecting miracles. A chain of agiographists might be 
supposed: on the first link of it we might place Surius, as possessing the 
utmost degree of the belief of miracles, consistent with any degree of 
judgment; on the last we might place Baillet and Launoy, as possessing the 
utmost degree of the belief of miracles, consistent with any degree of 
deference to the general opinions of pious Catholics. Between them we 
might place in succession, according to their respective degrees of supposed 
belief, Ribadeneira, Baronius, the Bollandists, Tillemont, and Fleury With 
which of these writers shall we class our author? certainly neither with 
Surius, nor with Baillet or Launoy. The middle links represent those to 
whom the most liberal Roman Catholic will not impute too much credulity, 
or the most credulous too much freedom. Perhaps our author should rank 
with the Bollandists, the first of this middle class; and generally he who 
thinks with father Papebroke on any subject of ecclesiastical literature, may 
be sure of thinking right. To those who wholly deny the existence of 
miracles these sheets are not addressed; but the Roman Catholic may be 
asked on what principle he admits the evidence for the miracles of the three 
first centuries, and rejects the evidence for the miracles of the middle age; 
why he denies to St. Austin. St. Gregory, the venerable Bede, or St. 
Bernard, the confidence he places in St. Justin, St. Irenceus, or Eusebius. 


XII 


Some years after our author had published the Lives of the Saints, he 
published the Life of Mary of the Cross; a nun in the English convent of the 
Poor Clares at Rouen. It is rather a vehicle to convey instruction on various 
important duties of a religious life, and on sublime prayer, than a minute 
account of the life and actions of the nun. It was objected to this work, as it 
had been to the Saints’ Lives, that it inculcated a spirit of mystic prayer, the 


excesses of which had been formally condemned, and the propriety of 
which, even in a very qualified view of it was doubtful. 

It must be admitted by those who urge this objection, that, both in the 
Saints lives and in the work of which we are speaking, our author uses very 
guarded expressions. He always takes care to mention that, in the practices 
of devotion, as in every other practice, the common is the safest road: that 
many of the greatest saints have, through the whole of their lives, confined 
themselves to the usual modes of prayer and meditation; that the gift of 
contemplation is given to few; that, like every other practice of devotion, 
contemplation has its dangers; and that, without a perfect spirit of humility, 
it is much exposed to illusion; but he delivers, at the same time, an explicit 
opinion, that contemplation is a gift of heaven; that the happiness of a soul 
on whom God bestows it, is above description; and that every joy which 
this life affords is contemptible in comparison of it. This certainly is 
catholic doctrine. 

It is natural to suppose that, at a time when every art and science was 
deluged in a quantity of barbarous words, and metaphysics were carried 
into every subject, the doctrine of prayer would often be involved in similar 
intricacies and refinements. The fact certainly is, that many writers of the 
middle age, on the subject of prayer, introduced into their writings a 
wonderful degree of metaphysical subtilty. But, if their doctrine be divested 
of those subtilties, and expressed in plain language, it will be found that 
nothing in what our author, with other spiritualists, calls mystical theology, 
contradicts common sense. With them he divides the progress of a 
Christian, in his advances towards perfection, into three stages, the 
purgative, the contemplative, and the unitive. In the first stage he places 
sinners on their first entrance, after their conversion into a spiritual life; 
who oewail their sins, are careful to avoid relapsing into them, endeavor to 
destroy their bad habits, to extinguish their passions; who fast, watch, pray, 
chastise the tlesh, mourn, and are blessed with a contrite and humble heart. 
In the second stage he places those who divest themselves of earthly 
affections, study to acquire purity of heart, and a constant habit of virtue, 
the true light of the soul; who meditate incessantly on the virtues and 
doctrines of Christ, and thereby inflame themselves to the imitation of him. 
Those he supposes to be arrived at the third stage whose souls, being thus 
illuminated, are united to God, and enjoy his peace which passeth 


understanding. According to our author, the prayer of a person who is 
arrived at the last stage, is very different from that of a beginner in spiritual 
life. To present a pious subject to his mind, to place it in the various points 
of view in which it should be considered, to raise the devout sentiments 
which the consideration of it should produce, and to form the resolutions 
which those sentiments should inspire, must, our author observes, be a work 
of exertion to a beginner. But when once he has arrived at that state of 
perfection as to have detached himself from those objects which are the 
usual incitements to sin, and to which, from the natural propensity of the 
human heart, the imaginations of man foreibly lead, and when an ardent 
love of virtue, piety, and whatever relates to them, is habitual in her; then, 
our author supposes, that what before was exertion becomes the usual state 
of the soul; a thousand causes of distraction cease to exist, and all the 
powers of the mind and affections of the heart rest with case and pleasure 
on the subject of her meditation: God communicates to her his perfections; 
he enlightens her in the mysteries of religion, and raises in her admirable 
sentiments of wonder and love. This our author calls the prayer of 
contemplation. In process of time, he supposes that the habit of devotion 
mereases: that the soul acquires a stronger aversion from every thing that 
withholds her from God, and a more ardent desire of being united to him; 
and that, by continually meditating on the sublime truths and mysteries of 
Christianity, she is disengaged from earthly affections, is always turned to 
God, and obtains a clearer view of his perfections, of her obligations to him, 
and of the motives which entitle him to her love. Then, according to our 
author, every thing which is not God becomes irksome to her, and she is 
united to him in every action and every thought. At first, the soul, by our 
author’s description, calls to her mind the presence of God; afterwards she 
habitually recollects it; at length every thing else disappears, and she lives 
in him. Even in the first stage, when the sinner first turns from vice, and 
determinately engages in the practice of a virtuous life, our author 
pronounces that the comforts which she experiences in reflecting on the 
happiness of the change, exceed the joys of this world: he supposes her to 
say, in the words of Bourdaloue, (Sur la Choix mutuel de Dieu et de l’Ame 
Religieuse,) “I have chosen God, and God has chosen me: this reflection is 
my support and my strength, it will enable me to surmount every difficulty, 
to resist every temptation, to rise above every chagrin and every disgust.” 


From the moment this choice is made, he supposes, with the same eloquent 
preacher, in his sermon for the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, “that the soul, 
exposed till then to all the vexations which the love of the world inevitably 
occasions, begins to enjoy a sweet tranquillity; conscience begins to 
experience the interior joy of pious hope and confidence in the mercies of 
God, and to feel the holy unction of grace; in the midst of her penitential 
austerities she comforts and strengthens herself by the thought, that she is 
making some satisfaction and atonement to God for her sins, that she is 
purifying her heart, and disposing it to receive the communications of 
heaven.” This comfort and sensation of happiness, he observes, must 
necessarily increase as the charms of virtue are unveiled to the soul, and she 
acquires a continual habit of thinking on God. “Who can express,” he 
makes the soul exclaim with the same author, “the secret delights which 
God bestows on a heart thus purified and prepared! how he enlightens her! 
how he inflames her with divine love! with what visitations he favors her! 
what holy sentiments and transports he excites in her!” but, when she lives 
for God alone, then, in our author’s language, God communicates himself 
with her, and her happiness, as far as happiness is attainable in this life, is 
complete. Here, according to Thomas of Kempis, (and what Catholic 
recuses his authority?) begins the familiaritas stupenda nimis. “What is the 
hundred-fold of reward,” cries Bourdaloue, (Sermon sur le Renoncement 
Religieuse,) “that thou, O God, hast promised to the soul which has left 
every thing for thee? It is something more than I have said upon it: it is 
something that I cannot express: but it is something with which, sinful and 
weak as I am, God has more than once favored me.”——“Thou promisedst 
me a hundred-fold,” says St. Bernard: “I feel it; thou hast more than 
performed thy promise.” Necessitas quod cogit, defendit In defence of our 
author, this short exposition of his doctrine seemed necessary: and it may be 
confidently asked in what it differs from the doctrine of Rodriguez, of St. 
Francis de Sales, of Bourdaloue, or of many other authors, in whom the 
universal opinion of the Catholic world recognises, not only true devotion 
and piety, but extreme good sense and moderation. Nor should it be 
forgotten that, if the prelates assembled at Issy. in 1695, declared, (Art. 22,) 
“that, without any extraordinary degrees of prayer, a person may become a 
very great saint,” they had previously declared. (Art. 21,) “that even those 
which are passive, and approved of by St. Francis of Sales and other 


Spiritualists, cannot be rejected.” The authors on these subjects, whom our 
author particularly recommended, were Balthazar, Alvarez de Paz, and St. 
Jure. The latter was one of the Jesuits who came into England during the 
reign of Charles the First. His most celebrated work is, a Treatise on the 
Knowledge and Love of God, in five volumes,—a noble effusion of the 
sublimest piety. The only work by which he is known in this country is, his 
Life of the Baron de Renty: our author esteemed it much, but thought it 
censurable for mentioning, in terms of commendation, the mode in which 
the baron, to save his honor, indirectly put himself in the way of fighting a 
duel. 

Another spiritualist, whom our author greatly admired, was the celebrated 
Henry Marie de Boudon. He frequently mentioned, in terms of the highest 
admiration, the humility and resignation with which Boudon bore the 
calumnies of his prelate and fellow-clergy. He often related that part of his 
life, when, being abandoned by the whole world, a poor convent of 
religious received him into their house, and he knelt down to thank God that 
one human being still existed who was kindly disposed to him. His writings 
are numerous: the style of them is not elegant, and they abound with low 
expressions; but they contain many passages of original and sublime 
eloquence. Our author was also a great admirer of the works of Father 
Surin, particularly his Fondemens de la Vie Spirituelle, edited by Father 
Bignon. In this species of writing, few works, perhaps, will give the reader 
so much pleas ure as the Morale de I’Evangile, in 4 vols. 8vo., by Father 
Neuvile, brother to the celebrated preacher of that name. It is to be hoped 
that it will be translated into English.2 Our author greatly lamented the 
consequences of the altercation between Fenelon and Bossuet. He thought 
the condemnation which had been passed in it on the abuses of devotion, 
had brought de itself into discredit, and thrown a ridicule on the holiness of 
an interior. ... of Fenelon he always spoke with the highest respect. One of 
the editors of the last edition of his works is now in England: he has 
declared that it appeared from Fenelon’s papers, that his exertions, to the 
very last, to ward off the sentence of the condemnation of his works, were 
most active. This enhanced the value of his sacrifice. Our author thought 
that Valart had abundantly proved that Thomas of Kempis was not the 
author of the Imitation of Christ: but that he had not proved it to he written 


by Gersen, the abbot of Vercelli: he also differed from Valart in his opinion 
of the general merit of the works of Thomas of Kempis; his treatises De 
Tribus Tabernaculis and De Vera Compunctione (the latter particularly) he 
thought excellent.4 


XIIl 


Some time after our author’s return to England, from his travels with Mr. 
Edward Howard, he was chosen president of the English College at St. 
Omer’s. That college was originally founded by the English Jesuits. On the 
expulsion of the society from France, the English Jesuits shared the fate of 
their brethren. 

On his being named to the presidency of the English college at St. 
Omer’s, doubts were suggested to him on the justice or propriety of his 
accepting the presidency of a college which, in fact, belonged to others. He 
advised with the bishop of Amiens and the bishop of Boulogne upon this 
point, and they both agreed in opinion that he might safely accept it. 

He continued president of the college of St. Omer’s till his decease. It 
was expected by his friends, that his office of president would leave him 
much time for his studies; but these expectations wholly failed. He was 
immediately appointed vicar-general to the bishops of Arras, St. Omer’s, 
Ipres, and Boulogne. This involved him in an immensity of business; and, 
his reputation continually increasing, he was consulted from every part of 
France on affairs of the highest moment. The consequence was, that, 
contrary to the wishes and expectations of his friends, he never was so little 
master of his time as he was during his residence at St. Omer’s. The editor 
has been favored with the following letter, which will show the esteem in 
which our author was had by those who, at the time we speak of lived in 
habits of intimacy with him. 

“You have occasioned me, sir, to experience a heartfelt satisfaction in 
allowing me an intercourse with you on the subject of the late Mr. Butler, 
your uncle; and to communicate to you the particulars within my 
knowledge, concerning the life, the eminent virtues, and uncommon 
abilities of that celebrated gentleman. Never was I acquainted with any of 
my contemporaries who was at once so learned, so pious, so gentle, so 
modest; and, whatever high opinion might be conceived of him from a 


perusal of his immortal work on the Lives of the Saints,—that masterpiece 
of the most extensive erudition, of the most enlightened criticism, and of 
that unction which commands the affections,—such an opinion is greatly 
inferior to the admiration which he inspired in those persons who, like 
myself, had the happiness to live in intimate connection with him. The 
paternal kindness, and, I am bold to say it, the tender friendship with which 
he honored my youth, have indelibly engraved on my heart the facts I am 
about to relate to you with the most scrupulous exactness. Monsieur de 
Conzie, now bishop of Arras, having been raised to the see of St. Omer’s in 
1766, caused me to be elected a canon in his cathedral church: he 
nominated me one of his vicars-general, and I repaired thither on the 5th of 
October, 1767. 

“That prelate, whose high reputation dispenses with my encomiums, 
mentioned your uncle to me on the very day of my arrival. ‘I am here 
possessed,’ said he, ‘of a hidden treasure; and that is Mr. Butler, the 
president of the English college. I for the first time saw him,’ added he, 
‘during the ceremony of my installation. He was kneeling on the pavement 
in the midst of the crowd; his countenance and deportment had something 
heavenly in them: I inquired who he was, and upon his being named to me, 
I caused him, though reluctant, to be conducted to one of the first stalls in 
the choir. I will entreat him,’ said moreover the prelate, ‘to favor you with 
his friendship: he shall be your counsel; you cannot have a better.’ I made 
answer, that Monsieur de Beaumont, the illustrious archbishop of Paris, in 
whose palace. I had enjoyed the invaluable benefit of passing two years, 
had often spoken of him to me in the most honorable terms; that he had 
commissioned me, at my departure, to renew to him the assurance of his 
particular esteem; and that I would neglect nothing to be thought worthy of 
his benevolence. 

“TI was so happy as to succeed in it within a short time. His lordship, the 
bishop, condescended to wish me joy of it, and intrusted me with the design 
he had formed of honoring the assembly of his vicars-general, by making 
him our colleague. I was present when he delivered to him his credentials; 
which moment will never forsake my remembrance. I beheld your dear 
uncle suddenly casting himself at the prelate’s knees, and beseeching him, 
with tears in his eyes, not to lay that burden upon him. Ah! my lord, said he 
to him, I am unable to fill so important a place; nor did he yield but upon 


an express command: Since you require it shall be so, said he, I will obey; 
that is the first of my duties. What an abundant source of reflections was 
this for me, who was then but twenty-six years of age. It was then 
especially that I resolved to make up for my inexperience, by taking him for 
my guide who had been giving me that great example of Christian humility. 

“The bishop had already showed him his confidence, by placing his own 
nephew in the English college, as also that of the bishop of Senlis, his 
friend, and the son of one of his countrymen. I had the charge of visiting 
them frequently. I used to send for them to dine with me on every school 
holiday. If one of them had been guilty of a fault, the punishment I inflicted 
was, that he should desire Mr. Butler to keep him at home. But it almost 
always proved useless; he would himself bring me the delinquent, and 
earnestly solicit his pardon; Depend upon it, said he to me one day, he will 
behave better for the future. I asked him what proof he had of it. Sir, 
answered he, in the presence of the lad, he has told me so. I could not 
forbear smiling at such confidence in the promises of a school-boy of ten 
years old; but was not long before I repented. In a private conversation he 
observed to me, that one of the most important rules in education is to 
impress children with a persuasion that the vices we would keep them from, 
such as lying and breaking one’s word, are too shocking to be thought 
possible. A maxim this worthy of the great Fenelon, his beloved model, and 
which common tutors do not so much as surmise. 

“Those three youths, our common functions of vicars-general, the 
delightful company of your uncle, and the frequent need I had of drawing 
from that source of light, carried me almost every day to the English 
college. I could delineate to you, sir, his ordinary course of life in the 
inward administration of that house; I could tell you of his assiduousness at 
all the exercises; of his constant watchfulness; of the public and private 
exhertations he made to his pupils, with that persuasive eloquence we meet 
with in his writings; of his pious solicitude for all their wants; and of their 
tender attachment to him. His room was continually filled with them. He 
never put on the harsh and threatening magisterial look: he was like a fond 
mother surrounded by her children; or he was rather, according to the 
expression,2 the eagle not disdaining to teach her young ones to soar, and 
carrying them on her expanded wings, to save them from a fatal fall. But I 


leave to his worthy co-operators the satisfaction of detailing to you those 
particulars, which I only transiently beheld, and which I never saw without 
being affected. How many interesting anecdotes will they have to acquaint 
you with! 

“Every instant that Mr. Butler did not dedicate to the government of his 
college he employed in study; and, when obliged to go abroad, he would 
read as he walked along the streets. I have met him with a book under each 
arm, and a third in his hands, and have been told that, travelling one day on 
horseback, he fell a reading, giving the horse his full liberty. The creature 
used it to eat a few ears of corn that grew on the road-side. The owner came 
in haste, swearing he would be indemnified. Mr. Butler, who knew nothing 
of the damage done, no sooner perceived it, than, blushing, he said to the 
countryman, with his usual mildness, that his demand was just; he then 
draws out a louis d’or, and gives it to the fellow, who would have been very 
well satisfied with a few pence, makes repeated apologies to him, easily 
obtains forgiveness, and goes on his way. 

“Notwithstanding such constant application, the extensiveness of his 
knowledge was next to a prodigy. Whenever I happened to consult him on 
any extraordinary question, upon which the authors most familiar to us 
were silent, he would take me to the library of the abbey of St. Bertin, 
would ask for old writers, whose names I was scarce acquainted with, and 
point out to me, even before I had opened them, the section and chapter in 
which I should find my difficulty solved. 

“Nor would I have you think, sir, that the ecclesiastical sciences were the 
only that he had applied to. A couple of anecdotes I am going to relate, and 
which I could hardly have believed had I not been witness to them, will 
prove to you that every kind of information was reunited in his intellect, 
without the smallest confusion. 

“Monsieur de Conzie, after his translation from the bishopric of St. 
Omer’s to that of Arras, invited him to come and see him there. My brother 
vicars and myself sought one day for a question which he should not be 
able to answer, and thought we had found one. Accordingly, we asked him 
what was the name of a pear called, in French, bon Chrétien, before the 
coming of Christ, and Christianity. There are, answered he, two systems on 
that point; and then quotes us two modern naturalists, sets forth their 
opinions, and unfolds to us the authorities with which they backed them. I 


had the curiosity to ascertain one of those quotations, and found it accurate 
to a tittle. 

“A few days after, the bishop of Arras, having his drawing-room filled 
with company, Mr. President was announced: the bystanders thinking it to 
be the first president of the council d’Artois, opened him a gangway to 
come at the prelate; they behold a priest enter, whom, by his bashful and 
modest looks, they take for some country curate, and, by a simultaneous 
motion, they close up the passage which they had made. The bishop, who 
had already descried his dear president of the English college, perceived 
also the motion and resolved to put the authors of it to the blush. He 
observed in one corner of the room a group of military men; he goes up to 
them, and, finding they were conversing upon the question keenly debated 
at that time, whether in battle the than order, observed in our days, be 
preferable to the deep order of the ancients; he called to Mr. Butler, and 
asked him what he thought of it. I then heard that amazing man talk on the 
art of war with the modest tone of a school-boy, and the depth of the most 
consummate military man. I observed admiration in the countenance of all 
those officers; and say several of them, who, being too far off, stood up 
upon chairs to hear and see him They altogether put to him questions upon 
questions, and each of his answers caused fresh applause. 

“His lordship left us to go and join another group, consisting of 
magistrates, who were discussing a point of common law; and, in like 
manner, called upon had oracle, who, by the sagacity of his reflections, bore 
away all suffrages, and united their several opinions. 

“The prelate, next, taking him by the hand, presented him to the ladies, 
seated round the fireplace, and asked him, whether the women in ancient 
times wore their head-dresses as high as ours then did. Fashions, answered 
he, like the spokes of a wheel turning on its axis, are always replaced by 
those very ones which they have set aside. He then described to us the 
dresses, both of the men and women, in the various ages of our monarchy: 
and, to go still further back, added he, the statue of a female Druid has been 
found, whose head-dress measured half a yard in height; I have been myself 
to see it, and have measured it. 

“What astonished me most was, that studies so foreign to the supernatural 
objects of piety, shed over his soul neither aridity nor lukewarmness. He 
referred all things to God, and his discourse always concluded by some 


Christian reflections, which he skilfully drew from the topic of the 
conversation. His virtue was neither minute nor pusillanimous: religion had, 
in his discourse as well as in his conduct, that solemn gravity which can 
alone make it worthy of the Supreme Being. Ever composed, he feared 
neither contradictions nor adversities: he dreaded nothing but praises. He 
never allowed himself a word that could injure any one’s reputation; his 
noble generosity was such, that, as often as I happened to prize in his 
presence any one of his books, or of the things belonging to him, I the same 
day found them in my possession. In short, I will confess it, to my 
confusion, that for a long time I sought to discover a failing in him; and I 
protest, by all that is most sacred, that I never knew one in him. These are 
the facts, sir, you were desirous of knowing; in the relation of which I have 
used no exaggeration, nor have had any thing to dissemble. I have often 
related these facts to my wondering friends, as a relief to my heart; and 
indeed, notwithstanding the distance of time, they recur as fresh to my 
remembrance as if just transacted before my eyes. 

“T was at a distance from St. Omer’s when death robbed me of my 
respectable friend.” Time has not alleviated the sorrow which the loss of 
him fixed deeply in my breast. I have preciously preserved some of his 
presents, and carefully concealed them at my leaving France. May I one day 
find again those dear pledges of a friendship, the recollection of which is, in 
our calamities, the sweetest of my consolations. I have the honor to be, with 
the highest regard, sir, your most obedient, &c. 


“L’ Abbé de la SEPOUZE. 
“At the Hague, December 30, 1794.” 


During our author’s stay at St. Omer’s, a thesis was printed and publicly 
defended, in a neighboring university, which excited his attention. Mr. 
Joseph Berington presided at the defensions of it. It certainly contained 
many propositions which were offensive to pious ears; but respectable 
persons are said to have declared, that it contained nothing materially 
contrary to the faith of the Roman Catholic church; and the editor feels it a 
duty incumbent on him to add, that one of the bishops, to whom our author 
was grand-vicar, mentioned to the editor, that he thought his vicar had 
shown too much vivacity on that occasion. 


XIV 


Both from our author’s letters, and from what is recollected of his 
conversations, it appears that he often explicitly declared that, if powerful 
measures were not adopted to prevent it, a revolution in France would take 
place, both in church and state. He thought irreligion, and a general 
corruption of manners, gained ground everywhere. On the decay of piety in 
France, he once mentioned in confidence to the editor a circumstance so 
shocking, that even after what has publicly happened, the editor does not 
think himself justifiable in mentioning it in this place. He seems to have 
augured well on the change of ministry which took place on the expulsion 
of the Choiseuls. He was particularly acquainted with the cardinal de 
Bernis, and the mareschal de Muy. of the latter he writes thus in one of his 
letters: “Mr. de Muy, who has sometimes called upon me, and often writes 
to me, as the most affectionate of friends, is unanimously called the most 
virtuous and upright nobleman in the kingdom. The late dauphin’s projects 
in favor of religion he will endeavor to execute. He is minister of war. The 
most heroic piety will be promoted by him by every method: if I gave you 
an account of his life, you would be charmed by so bright a virtue.” 


XV 


Our author had projected many works besides those which we have 
mentioned. Among them his Treatise on the Moveable Feasts may be 
reckoned. He very much lamented that he had not time to complete: what 
he had prepared of it. he thought too prolix, and, if he had lived to revise it, 
he would have made great alterations in it. Some time after his decease, it 
was published under the inspection of Mr. Challoner. He proposed writing 
the lives of bishop Fisher and sir Thomas More, and had made great 
collections, with a view to such a work some of them are in the hands of the 
editor, and are at the command of any person to whom they can be of use. 
He had begun a treatise to explain and establish the truths of natural and 
revealed religion; he was dissatisfied with what Bergier had published on 
those subjects. He composed many sermons, and an immense number of 
pious discourses. From what remained of the three last articles, the three 
volumes of his discourses, which have appeared since his decease, were 
collected The editor is happy in this opportunity of mentioning his 


obligations to the Rev Mr. Jones, for revising and superintending the 
publication of them. They are acknowledged to possess great merit; the 
morality of them is entitled to great praise the discourse on conversation 
shows a considerable knowledge of life and manners Having mentioned his 
sermons, it is proper to add, that as a preacher he almost wholly failed. His 
sermons were sometimes interesting and pathetic: but they were always 
desultory, and almost always immeasurably long. The editor has lately 
published his Short Life of Sir Toby Matthews. 

He was very communicative of his manuscripts, and consequently many 
of them were lost; so that, on an attentive examination of them, after his 
decease, none but those we have mentioned were thought fit for the press. 


XVI 


The number of letters written by our author exceeds belief; if they could be 
collected, they would be found to contain an immense mass of interesting 
matter on many important topics of religion and literature. He corresponded 
with many persons of distinction, both among the communicants with the 
see of Rome, and the separatists from her. Among the former may be 
reckoned the learned and elegant Lambertini, who afterwards, under the 
name of Benedict XIV., was honored with the papal crown: among the latter 
may be reckoned Dr. Louth, the bishop first of Oxford, afterwards of 
London, the celebrated translator of Isaiah. In a Latin note on Michaelis, 
our author speaks of that prelate as his intimate acquaintance, “necessitate 
conjunctissimus.” 

He had the happiness to enjoy the friendship and esteem of many persons 
distin guished by rank, talents, or virtue. The holy bishop of Amiens spoke 
of him in the highest terms of admiration and regard. In the life written in 
French of the excellent prelate, he is mentioned “as the most learned man in 
Europe.” He is styled by father Brotier, in his preface to his edition of 
Tacitus, “sacra eruditione perceleber.” The late Mr. Philips, in the preface to 
his life of cardinal Pole, mentioning the edition of his letters by cardinal 
Quirini, expresses himself thus: “They were procured for the author by Mr. 
Alban Butler, to whom the public is indebted for the most useful and 
valuable work which has appeared in the English language on the Lives of 
the Saints, and which has been so much esteemed in France, that it is now 


translating into the language of a country celebrated for biography, with 
large additions by the author. This gentleman’s readiness on all occasions to 
assist the author in his undertaking, was answerable to his extensive 
knowledge and general acquaintance with whatever has any relation to 
erudition.” Our author was not satisfied with the French translation of his 
work: the writers professed to translate it freely; but he thought that they 
abused the privilege of free translation, that they misrepresented his 
meaning, that their style was affected, and that the devotional cast which he 
had labored to give the original, was wholly lost in their translation. The 
editor has heard that a translation of it was begun in the Spanish and Italian 
languages, but he has seen no such translation. Dr. Kennicot spoke loudly of 
our author’s readiness and disinterested zeal to oblige. Even the stern Mr. 
Hollis mentions him in his memoirs with some degree of kindness. No 
person was more warmly attached to his friends. With his affectionate and 
generous disposition, no one was more sensible of unkindness than he was; 
but none forgave it more readily. It was his rule to cultivate those who were 
inimical to him by every mark of attention and act of kindness; and rather to 
seek than avoid an intercourse with them. His incessant attention to his 
studies frequently made him absent in society: this sometimes produced 
whimsical incidents. 

Whatever delight he found in his literary pursuits, he never sacrificed his 
religious duties to them, or permitted them to trespass on his exercises of 
devotion. Huet, whom, from his resemblance to our author in unremitted 
application to study the editor has often had occasion to mention, laments 
his own contrary conduct is very feeling terms: “I was entirely carried,” 
says he, (De Rebus ad eum Pertinentibus, 174,) ‘by the pleasure found in 
learning: the endless variety which it affords had taken up my thoughts, and 
seized all the avenues of my mind, that I was altogether incapable of any 
Sweet and intimate communication with God. When I withdrew into 
religious retirement, in order to recollect my scattered thoughts, and fix 
them on heavenly things, I experienced a dryness and insensibility of soul 
by which the Holy Spirit seemed to punish this excessive bent to learning.” 
This misfortune our author never experienced. A considerable portion of his 
time was devoted to prayer. When it was in his power, he said mass every 
day; when he travelled, he rose at a very early hour, that he might hear it: he 
never neglected the prayer of the Angelus, and, when he was not in the 


company of strangers, he said it on his knees. He recommended a frequent 
approach to the sacrament of the altar: some, under his spiritual direction, 
communicated almost every day. The morale severe of the Jansenists he 
strongly reprobated in discourse, and no person receded further from it in 
practice: but he was an admirer of the style of the gentlemen of Port Royal, 
and spoke with praise of their general practice of avoiding the insertion of 
the pronoun J in their writings. He thought the Bible should not be read by 
very young persons, or by those who were wholly uninformed: even the 
translation of the whole divine office of the church he thought should not be 
given to the faithful promiscuously. In the printed correspondence of 
Fenelon, a Ions letter by him on frequent communion, and one on reading 
the Bible, (they deserve to be translated and generally read,) express exactly 
our author’s sentiments on those subjects. All singularity in devotion was 
offensive to him. He exhorted every one to a perfect discharge of the 
ordinary duties of his situation, to a conformity to the divine will, both in 
great and little occasions, to good temper and mildness in his intercourse 
with his neighbor, to an habitual recollection of the divine presence, to a 
scrupulous attachment to truth, to retirement, to extreme sobriety. These, he 
used to say, were the virtues of the primitive Christians, and among them, 
he said, we should always look for perfect models of Christian virtue. 
Fleury’s account of them, in his Manners of the Christians, he thought 
excellent, and frequently recommended the perusal of it. He exhorted all to 
devotion to the Mother of God; many, under his care, said her office every 
day. The advantage of mental prayer he warmly inculcated. In the conduct 
of souls he was all mildness and patience: motives of love were oftoner in 
his mouth than motives of fear: “for to him that loves, nothing,” he used to 
say, with the author of the Imitation of Christ, “is difficult.” He often 
sacrificed his studies and private devotions to the wants of his neighbor. 
When it was in his power he attended the ceremony of the salut at the 
parish church; and on festivals particularly solemnized by any community 
of the towns in which he resided, he usually assisted at the divine service in 
their churches. He was very abstemious in his diet; and considered 
systematic sensuality as the ultimate degradation of human nature. He never 
was heard to express so much disgust, as at conversations where, for a great 
length of time, the pleasures of the table, or the comparative excellence of 
dishes, had been the sole topic of conversation; yet he was very far from 


being an enemy to rational mirth, and he always exerted himself to entertain 
and promote the pleasures of his friends. In all his proceedings he was most 
open and unreserved: from selfishness none could be more free. Dr. 
Kennicot often said that, of the many he had employed in his great biblical 
undertaking, none had shown more activity or more disinterestedness than 
our author. He was zealous in the cause of religion, but his zeal was without 
bitterness or animosity: polemic acrimony was unknown to him. He never 
forgot that in every heretic he saw a brother Christian; in every infidel he 
saw a brother man. He greatly admired Drouen de Sacramentis, and 
Boranga’s Theology. Tournely he preferred much to his antagonist Billouart. 
He thought Houbigant too bold a critic, and objected some novelties to the 
Hebraizing friars of the Rue St. Honoré. He believed the letters of 
Ganganelli, with the exception of two or three at most, to be spurious. Their 
spuriousness has been since placed beyond controversy by the Diatribe’ 
Clementine, published in 1777. Caraccioli, the editor of them, in his 
Remerciement a l’Auteur de l’Année Littéraire de la part de |’Editeur des 
Lettres dv Pape Ganganelli, acknowledges that he filled sixty pages at least 
of them with thoughts and insertions of his own compositions. In the 
handwriting of a gentleman remarkable for his great accuracy, the editor has 
before him the following account of our author’s sentiments on usury: “Mr. 
Alban Butler’s opinion of receiving interest for money, in a letter dated the 
20th of June, 1735, but copied anno 1738.—In England, and in some other 
countries, the laws allow of five per cent., and even an action at law for the 
payment of it. This is often allowable in a trading country; and, as it is the 
common practice in England, I shall not blame any one for taking or even 
exacting interest-money; therefore will say nothing against it in general: 
but, in my own regard, I am persuaded it is not warrantable in conscience, 
but in three eases; viz. either for a gain ceasing, as merchants lend money 
which they would otherwise employ in trade, /ucrum cessans: or, secondly, 
some detriment the lender suffers by it, damnum emergens: or, thirdly, some 
hazard in the principal money, by its being exposed to some more than 
ordinary danger in being recovered safely. Some time afterwards the said 
Alban Butler was convinced there was no occasion of scruple in receiving 
interest for money, so that it was at a moderate or low rate of interest; and 
that there was reason to believe the borrower made full the advantage of the 
money that he paid for it by the interest.” 


Our author’s love of learning continued with him to the last. Literary 
topics were frequently the subject of his familiar conversation. He was a 
great admirer of what is called the simple style of writing; and once 
mentioned that, if he could acquire a style by wishing for it, he should wish 
for that of Herodotus. He thought the orator appeared too much in Cicero’s 
philosophical works, except his Offices; that work he considered to be one 
of the most perfect models of writing which have come down to us from 
antiquity. He professed to discover the man of high breeding and elegant 
society in the commentaries of Cesar; and to find expressions in the 
writings of Cicero which showed a person accustomed to address a mob, 
the fex Romani populi. He believed the works of Plato had been much 
interpolated; and once mentioned, without blame, father Hardouin’s opinion 
that they were wholly a fabrication of the middle age. of the modern Latin 
poets, he most admired Wallius, and in an illness desired his poems to be 
read to him. He himself sometimes composed Latin poetry. He preferred the 
Paradisus Amme@ to its rival prayer-book, the Celeste Palmetum. of the last 
he spoke with great contempt. The little rhyming offices, which fill a great 
part of it, are not very interesting; but the explanation in it of the psalms in 
our Lady’s office, of the psalms in the office for the dead, of the gradual 
and seven penitential psalms, and of the psalms sung at vespers and 
complin, is excellent. A person would deserve well of the English Catholics 
who should translate it into English. The Celeste Palmetum was the 
favorite prayer-book of the Low Countries. By Foppen’s Bibliotheca 
Belgica, it appears that the first edition of it was printed at Cologne, in 
1660, and that, during the first eight years after its publication, more than 
14,000 copies of it were sold. Most readers will be surprised, when they are 
informed that our author preferred the sermons of Bossuet to those of 
Bourdaloue: but in this he has not been absolutely singular; the celebrated 
cardinal de Maury has avowed the same opinion; and, what is still more 
extraordinary, it has also been avowed by father Neuville. Bossuet’s 
Discourse upon Universal History may be ranked among the noblest efforts 
of human genius that ever issued from the press. In the chronological part 
of it, the seenes pass rapidly but distinctly; almost every word is a sentence, 
and every sentence presents an idea, or excites a sentiment of the sublimest 
kind. The third part of it, containing his reflections on the events which 
produced he rise and fall of the ancient empires of the earth, is not inferior 


to the celebrated work of Montesquieu on the greatness and fall of the 
Roman empire; but, in the second part, the genius of Bossuet appears in its 
full strength. He does not lead his reader through a maze of argumentation; 
he never appears in a stretch of exertion; but, with a continued splendor of 
imagery, magnificence of language, and vehemence of argument, which 
nothing can withstand, he announces the sublime truths of the Christian 
religion, and the sublime evidence that supports them, with a grandeur and 
force that overpower and disarm resistance. Something of this is to be found 
in many passages of his sermons; but, in general, both the language and the 
arguments of them are forced and unnatural. His letters to the nuns are very 
interesting. Let those who affect to talk slightingly of the devotions of the 
religious, recollect that the sublime Bossuet bestowed a considerable 
portion of his time upon them. The same pen that wrote the discourse on 
universal history, the funeral oration of the prince of Condé, and the History 
of the Variations, was at the command of every religious who requested 
from Bossuet a letter of advice or consolation. “Was he at Versailles, was he 
engaged on any literary work of importance, was he employed on a pastoral 
visit of his diocese, still,” say the Benedictine editors of his works, “he 
always found time to write to his correspondents on spiritual concerns.” In 
this he had a faithful imitator in our author. No religious community 
addressed themselves to him who did not find in him a zealous director, an 
affectionate and steady friend. For several among the religious he had the 
highest personal esteem. Those who remember him during his residence at 
St. Omer’s, will recollect his singular respect for Mrs. More, the superior of 
the English convent of Austins at Bruges. He was, in general, an enemy to 
the private pensions of nuns; (see Boudon’s Letter Sur le Relachement qui 
s’est introduit dans l’Observation du Veu de Pauvreté Lettres de Boudon, 
vol. 1;) but in this, as in every other instance, he wished the reform, when 
determined upon, to proceed gently and gradually. 

All who have had an opportunity of observing the English communities 
since their arrival in this country, have been edified by their amiable and 
heroic virtues. Their resignation to the persecution which they have so 
undeservedly suffered, their patience, their cheerfulness, their regular 
discharge of their religious observances, and, above all, their noble 
confidence in Divine Providence, have gained them the esteem of all who 
know them. At a village near London, a small community of Carmelites 


lived for several months, almost without the elements of fire water, or air. 
The two first (for water, unfortunately, was there a vendible commodity) 
they could little afford to buy; and from the last (their dress confining them 
to their shed) they were excluded. In the midst of this severe distress, which 
no spectator could behold unmoved, they were happy. Submission to the 
will of God, fortitude, and cheerfulness, never deserted them. A few human 
tears would fall from them when they thought of their convent; and with 
gratitude, the finest of human feelings, they abounded; in other respects 
they seemed of another world. “Whatever,” says Dr. Johnson, “withdraws 
us from the power of our senses; whatever makes the past, the distant, or 
the future, predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
human beings.” It would be difficult to point out persons to whom this can 
be better applied than these venerable ladies, whose lives are more 
influenced by the past, the distant, or the future, or so little influenced by 
the present. 

Our author was not so warm on any subject as the calumnies against the 
religious of the middle age: he considered the civilization of Europe to be 
owing to them. When they were charged with idleness, he used to remark 
the immense tracts of land, which, from the rudest state of nature, they 
converted to a high state of husbandry in the Hercynian wood, the forests of 
Champagne and Burgundy, the morasses of Holland, and the fens of 
Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire. When ignorance was imputed to them, he 
used to ask, what author of antiquity had reached us, for whose works we 
were not indebted to the monks. He could less endure that they should be 
considered as instruments of absolute power to enslave the people: when 
this was intimated, he observed that, during the period which immediately 
followed the extinction of the Carlovingian dynasty, when the feudal law 
absolutely triumphed over monarchy, the people were wholly left to 
themselves, and must have sunk into an absolute state of barbarism, if it had 
not been for the religious establishments. Those, he said, softened the 
manners of the conquerors, afforded refuge to the vanquished, preserved an 
intercourse between nations: and, when the feudal chiefs rose to the rank of 
monarchs, stood as a rampart between them and the people. He thought St. 
Thomas of Canterbury a much injured character. He often pointed out that 
rich tract of country, which extends from St. Omer’s to Liege, as a standing 
refutation of those who asserted that convents and monasteries were 


inimical to the populousness of a country: he observed, that the whole 
income of the smaller houses, and two-thirds of the revenues of the greater 
houses, were constantly spent within twenty miles round their precincts; 
that their lands were universally let at low rents; that every abbey had a 
school for the instruction of its tenants, and that no human institution was 
so well calculated to promote the arts of painting, architecture, and 
sculpture, works in iron and bronze, and every other species of 
workmanship, as abbeys or monasteries, and their appendages. “Thus,” he 
used to say, “though the country in view was originally a marsh, and has for 
more than a century wholly survived its commerce, it is the most populous 
country in Europe; and presents on the face of it as great a display of public 
and private strength, wealth, and affluence, as can be found in any other 
part of the world.” Fortunately for him he did not live to be witness to the 
domiciliary visit which, in our times, it has received from France. What 
would he have thought, if any person had told him, that, before the 
expiration of the century in which he lived, the French themselves would, in 
perfect hatred of Christ, destroy he finest churches of France? At their 
profanation of his favorite church of St. Bertin, in the town of St. Omer’s, 
that is said to have happened which Victor Vitensis relates to have 
happened in the persecution of the Vandals, (Hist. Pers. Van. 31:) 
“Introeuntes maximo cum furore, corpus Christi et sanguinem pavimento 
sparserunt, et illud pollutis pedibus calcaverunt.” 


XVII 


Our author enjoyed through life a good state of health, but somewhat 
impaired it by intense application to study. Some years before his decease 
he had a slight stroke of the palsy, which affected his speech. He died on the 
15th of May, 1773, in the sixty-third year of his age. A decent monument of 
marble was raised to his memory in the chapel of the English college at St. 
Omer’s, with the following inscription upon it, composed by Mr. Bannister: 

Hie jacet 

R. D. Albanus Butler (Bouteillier) Preenobilis Anglus. 

Sacerdos et Alumnus Collegii Anglorum Duaci. 

Ibidem S. T. Professor, Postmodum Missionarius in Patria. 


Prees II. Collegii Regii Anglorum Audomari. 
Vicarius Generalis 


Illustrissimorum Philomelien. Deboren. Atrebaten Audomaren 
Ex vetusta Ortus prosapia. 

Tu utrisque Anglie et Gallie Regnis 

Ampla et Florente. 

Suavissimis Moribus, 

Summis acceptissimus, Infimis benignus, 

Omnium necessitatibus inserviens, 

Pro Deo. 

Propter Doctrinam et Ingenium, Doctissimis, 
Propter Pietatem, Bonis omnibus, 

Percharus. 

Nobilissime Juventutis Iustitutionem, 

Sacrarum Virginum curam, 

Reverendissimorum Antistitum negotia, 

Suscepit, promovit, expedivit, 

Opere, Scriptis, Hortatubus. 

Sanctorum rebus gestis a Puertia inherens, 

Acta omnia peruoscens, 

Mentem et Sapientiam alté imbibeus, 

Multa scripsit de Sanctorum vitis, 

Plena Sanctorum Spiritu, librata judicio, pohta stylo, 
Summe ubertatis et omnigene eruditionis. 

A postolice sedis et omnis officii semper observantissimus. 
Pie obiit 15 Mensis Maii 1773. 

Natus annis 63. Sacerdos 39. Preses 7 

Hoc meerens posuit Carolus Butler 

Monumentum Pietatis sua in Patruum Amacti 


PREFACE 


AS IN CORPORAL distempers a total loss of appetite, which no medicines can 
restore, forebodes certain decay and death; so in the spiritual life of the 
soul, a neglect or disrelish of pious reading and instruction is a most fatal 
symptom. What hopes can we entertain of a person to whom the science of 
virtue and of eternal salvation doth not seem interesting, or worth his 
application? “It is impossible,” says St. Chrysostom,® “that a man should be 
saved, who neglects assiduous pious reading or _ consideration. 
Handicraftsmen will rather suffer hunger and all other hardships than lose 
the instruments of their trade, knowing them to be the means of their 
subsistence.” No less criminal and dangerous is the disposition of those 
who misspend their precious moments in reading romances and play-books, 
which fill the mind with a worldly spirit, with a love of vanity, pleasure, 
idleness, and trifling; which destroy and lay waste all the generous 
sentiments of virtue in the heart, and sow there the seeds of every vice, 
which extend their baneful roots over the whole soil. Who seeks 
nourishment from poisons? What food is to the body, that our thoughts and 
reflections are to the mind: by them the affections of the soul are nourished. 
The chameleon changes its color as it is affected by sadness, anger, or joy; 
or by the color upon which it sits: and we see an insect borrow its lustre and 
hue from the plant or leaf upon which it feeds. In like manner, what our 
meditations and affections are, such will our souls become, either holy and 
spiritual or earthly and carnal. By pious reading the mind is instructed and 
enlightened, and the affections of the heart are purified and inflamed. It is 
recommended by St. Paul as the summary of spiritual advice.Z 

Devout persons never want a spur to assiduous reading or meditation. 
They are insatiable in this exercise, and, according to the golden motto of 
Thomas a Kempis, they find their chief delight in a closet, with a good 
book.® Worldly and tepid Christians stand certainly in the utmost need of 
this help to virtue. The world is a whirlpool of business, pleasure, and sin. 


Its torrent is always beating upon their hearts, ready to break in and bury 
them under its flood, unless frequent pious reading and consideration 
oppose a strong fence to its waves. The more deeply a person is immersed 
in its tumultuous cares, so much the greater ought to be his solicitude to 
find leisure to breathe, after the fatigues and dissipation of business and 
company; to plunge his heart, by secret prayer, in the ocean of the divine 
immensity, and, by pious reading, to afford his soul some spiritual refection; 
as the wearied husbandman, returning from his labor, recruits his spent 
vigor and exhausted strength, by allowing his body necessary refreshment 
and repose. 

The lives of the saints furnish the Christian with a daily spiritual 
entertainment, which is not less agreeable than affecting and instructive. For 
in sacred biography the advantages of devotion and piety are joined with 
the most attractive charms of history. The method of forming men to virtue 
by example, is, of all others, the shortest, the most easy, and the best 
adapted to all circumstances and dispositions. Pride recoils at precepts, but 
example instructs without usurping the authoritative air of a master; for, by 
example, a man seems to advise and teach himself. It does its work 
unperceived, and therefore with less opposition from the passions, which 
take not the alarm. Its influence is communicated with pleasure. Nor does 
virtue here appear barren and dry as in discourses, but animated and living, 
arrayed with all her charms, exerting all her powers, and secretly obviating 
the pretences, and removing the difficulties which self-love never fails to 
raise. In the lives of the saints we see the most perfect maxims of the gospel 
reduced to practice, and the most heroic virtue made the object of our 
senses, clothed as it were with a body, and exhibited to view in its most 
attractive dress. Here, moreover, we are taught the means by which virtue is 
obtained, and learn the precipices and snares which we are to shun, and the 
blinds and by-ways in which many are bewildered and misled in its pursuit. 
The example of the servants of God points out to us the true path, and leads 
us as it were by the hand into it, sweetly inviting and encouraging us to 
walk cheerfully in the steps of those that are gone before us. 

Neither is it a small advantage that, by reading the history of the saints, 
we are introduced into the acquaintance of the greatest personages who 
have ever adorned the world, the brightest ornaments of the church militant, 
and the shining stars and suns of the triumphant, our future companions in 


eternal glory. While we admire the wonders of grace and mercy, which God 
hath displayed in their favor, we are strongly moved to praise his adorable 
goodness. And, in their penitential lives and holy maxims, we learn the 
sublime lessons of practical virtue, which their assiduous meditation on the 
divine word, the most consummate experience in their deserts, watchings, 
and commerce with heaven, and the lights of the Holy Ghost, their interior 
Master, discovered to them. But it is superfluous to show from reason the 
eminent usefulness of the example, and the history of the saints, which the 
most sacred authority recommends to us as one of the most powerful helps 
to virtue. It is the admonition of St. Paul, that we remember our holy 
teachers, and that, having the end of their conversation before our eyes, we 
imitate heir faith.2 

For our instruction the Holy Ghost himself inspired the prophets to record 
the lives and actions of many illustrious saints in the holy scriptures. The 
church could not, in a more solemn manner, recommend to us to have these 
great models often before our eyes, than by inserting in her daily office an 
abstract of the lives of the martyrs and other saints; which constant sacred 
custom is derived from the primitive ages, in which the histories of the 
martyrs were publicly read at the divine office, in the assemblies of the 
faithful, on their annual festivals. This is testified of the acts of St. Polycarp 
in the life of St. Pionius, and, by St. Austin,22 of those of SS. Perpetua and 
Felicitas. &c. The council of Africa, under Aurelius, archbishop of 
Carthage, in 397, mentions the acts of the martyrs being allowed to be read 
in the church on their anniversary days.t! St. Casarius permitted persons 
that were sick and weak, ‘to hear the histories of the martyrs sitting, when 
they were o’ an uncommon length; but complained that some who were 
healthful unreasonably took the same liberty.14 

All great masters of a spiritual life exceedingly extol the advantages 
which accrue to souls from the devout reading of the lives of eminent 
saints; witness St. Nilus,12 St. Chrysostom, and others. Many fathers have 
employed their pens in transmitting down to posterity the actions of holy 
men. And the histories of saints were the frequent entertainment and delight 
of all pious persons, who ever found in them a most powerful means of 
their encouragement and advancement in virtue, as St. Bonaventure writes 
of St. Francis of Assisium. “By the remembrance of the saints, as by the 


touch of glowing stones of fire, he was himself enkindled, and converted 
into a divine flame.” St. Stephen of Grandmont read their lives every day, 
and often on his knees. The abbot St. Junian, St. Antoninus, St. Thomas, 
and other holy men are recorded to have read assiduously the lives of the 
saints, and by their example to have daily inflamed themselves with fervor 
in all virtues. St. Boniface of Mentz sent over to England for books of the 
lives of saints,44 and, by reading the acts of the martyrs, animated himself 
with the spirit of martyrdom. This great apostle of Germany, St. Sigiran and 
others, always carried with them in their journeys the acts of the martyrs, 
that they might read them wherever they travelled. It is related of St. 
Anastasius the martyr, that “while he read the conflicts and victories of the 
martyrs, he watered the book with his tears, and prayed that he might suffer 
the like for Christ. And so much was he delighted with this exercise that he 
employed in it all his leisure hours.” St. Teresa declares how much the love 
of virtue was kindled in her breast by this reading, even when she was a 
child. Joseph Scaliger, a rigid Calvinist critic, writes as follows on the acts 
of certain primitive martyrs:/2 “The souls of pious persons are so strongly 
affected in reading them, that they always lay down the book with regret. 
This every one may experience in himself. I with truth aver, that there is 
nothing in the whole history of the church with which I am so much moved: 
when I read them I seem no longer to possess myself.” 

It would be very easy to compile a volume of the remarkable testimonies 
of eminent and holy men concerning this most powerful help to virtue, and 
to produce many examples of sinners, who have been converted by it to an 
heroic practice of piety. St. Austin mentions two courtiers who were moved 
on the spot to forsake the world, and became fervent monks, by accidentally 
reading the life of St. Antony.4® St. John Columbin, from a rich, covetous, 
and passionate nobleman, was changed into a saint, by casually reading the 
life of St. Mary of Egypt.4Z The duke of Joyeuse, marshal of France, owed 
his perfect conversion to the reading of the life of St. Francis Borgia, which 
his servant had one evening laid on the table. To these the example of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola, and innumerable others might be added. Dr. Palafox, the 
pious bisnop of Osma, in his preface to the fourth tome of the letters of St. 
Teresa, relates, that an eminent Lutheran minister at Bremen, famous for 
several works which he had printed against the Catholic church, purchased 


the life of St. Teresa, written by herself, with a view of attempting to 
confute it; but, by attentively reading it over, was converted to the Catholic 
faith, and from that time led a most edifying life. The examples of Mr. 
Abraham Woodhead and others were not less illustrious. 

But, to appeal to our own experience—who is not awakened from his 
spiritual lethargy, and confounded at his own cowardice, when he considers 
the fervor and courage of the saints? All our pretences and foolish 
objections are silenced, when we see the most perfect maxims of the gospel 
demonstrated to be easy by example. When we read how many young 
noblemen and tender virgins have despised the world, and joyfully 
embraced the cross and the labors of penance, we feel a glowing flame 
kindled in our own breasts, and are encouraged to suffer afflictions with 
patience, and cheerfully to undertake suitable practices of penance. While 
we see many sanctifying themselves in all states, and making the very 
circumstances of their condition, whether on the throne, in the army, in the 
state of marriage, or in the deserts, the means of their virtue and penance, 
we are persuaded that the practice of perfection is possible also to us, in 
every lawful profession, and that we need only sanctify our employment by 
a perfect spirit, and the fervent exercises of religion, to become saints 
ourselves, without quitting our state in the world. When we behold others, 
framed of the same frail mould with ourselves, many in age or other 
circumstances weaker than ourselves, and struggling with greater 
difficulties, yet courageously surmounting, and trampling upon all the 
obstacles by which the world endeavored to obstruct their virtuous choice, 
we are secretly stung within our breasts, feel the reproaches of our sloth, are 
roused from our state of insensibility, and are forced to cry out, “Cannot 
you do what such and such have done?” But to wind up this discourse, and 
draw to a conclusion; whether we consult reason, authority, or experience, 
we may boldly affirm that, except the sacred writings, no book has 
reclaimed so many sinners, or formed so many holy men to perfect virtue, 
as that of The Lives of Saints. 

If we would read to the spiritual profit of our souls, our motive must be a 
sincere desire of improving ourselves in divine love, in humility, meekness, 
and other virtues. Curiosity or vanity shuts the door of the heart to the Holy 
Ghost, and stifles in it all affections of piety. A short and humble petition of 
the divine light ought to be our preparation; for which we may say with the 


prophet, “Open thou mine eyes, and I will consider the wonderful things of 
thy law.”48 We must make the application of what we read to ourselves, 
entertain pious affections, and form particular resolutions for the practice of 
virtue. It is the admonition of a great servant of God,!2 “Whatever good 
instructions you read, unless you resolve and effectually endeavor to 
practise them with your whole heart, you have not read to the benefit of 
your soul. For knowledge without works only accuseth and condemneth.” 
Though we cannot imitate all the actions of the saints, we can learn from 
them to practise humility, patience, and other virtues in a manner suiting 
our circumstances and state of life; and can pray that we may receive a 
share in the benedictions and glory of the saints. As they who have seen a 
beautiful flower-garden, gather a nosegay to smell at the whole day; so 
ought we, in reading, to cull out some flowers, by selecting certain pious 
reflections and sentiments with which we are most affected; and these we 
should often renew during the day; lest we resemble a man who, having 
looked at him self in the glass, goeth away, and forgetteth what he had seen 
of himself. 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE 


THE LIVES OF the principal martyrs, fathers, and other more illustnous saints, 
whose memory is revered in the Catholic church, are here presented to the 
public. An undertaking of this kind seems not to stand in need of an 
apology. For such are the advantages and so great the charms of history, 
that, on every subject, and whatever dress it wears, it always pleases and 
finds readers. So instructive it is, that it is styled by Cicero, “The mistress of 
life,”22 and is called by others, “Moral philosophy exemplified in the lives 
and actions of mankind.”2! But, of all the parts of history, biography, which 
describes the lives of great men, seems both the most entertaining, and the 
most instructive and improving. By a judicious choice and detail of their 
particular actions, it sets before our eyes a living image of those heroes who 
have been the object of the admiration of past ages; it exhibits to us a 
portraiture of their interior virtues and spirit, and gives the most useful and 
enlarged view of human nature. From the wise maxims, experience, and 
even mistakes of great men, we learn the most refined lessons of prudence, 
and are furnished with models for our imitation. Neither is the narration 
here interrupted, nor the attention of the reader hurried from one object to 
another, as frequently happens in general history. On these and other 
accounts are the lives of eminent personages the most agreeable and 
valuable part of history. But, in the lives of the saints, other great 
advantages occur. Here are incidentally related the triumphs of the church, 
the trophies of the most exalted virtue, and the conversion of nations. What 
are profane histories better than records of scandals? What are the boasted 
triumphs of an Alexander or a Cesar but a series of successful plunders, 
murders, and other crimes? It was the remark of the historian Socrates, that 
if princes were all lovers of peace and fathers of their people, and if the 
lives of men were a uniform and steady practice of piety, civil history 
would be almost reduced to empty dates. This reflection extorted from the 
pen of a famous wit of our age, in his history of the empire of the West 


since Charlemagne, the following confession: “This history is scarcely any 
more than a vast scene of weaknesses, faults, crimes, and misfortunes; 
among which we find some virtues, and some successful exploits, as fertile 
valleys are often seen among chains of rocks and precipices. This is 
likewise the case with other histories.”22 But the lives of the saints are the 
history of the most exemplary and perfect virtue and prowess. While 
therefore all other branches of history employ daily so many pens, shall 
this, which above all others deserves our attention, be alone forgotten? 
While every other part of the soil is daily raked up. shall the finest spot be 
left uncultivated? Our antiquaries must think themselves obliged by this 
essay, as the greatest part of these saints have been the objects of the 
veneration of the whole Christian world during several ages. Their names 
stand recorded in the titles of our churches, in our towns, estates, writings, 
and almost every other monument of our Christian ancestors. If the late 
learned bishop Tanner, by his Notitia Monastica, deserved the thanks of all 
lovers of antiquity, will they not receive favorably the history of those 
eminent persons of whom we meet so frequent memorials? 

Besides the principal saint for each day, in this collection is added a short 
account of some others who were very remarkable in history, or famous 
among our ancestors. The English and Scottish churches had, by the mutual 
intercourse and neighborhood of the nations, a particular devotion to several 
French saints, as appears from all their ancient breviaries, from a complete 
English manuscript calendar, written in the reign of Edward IV., now in my 
hands, and from the titular saints of many monasteries and parishes. Our 
Norman kings and bishops honored several saints of Aquitain and 
Normandy by pious foundations which bear their names among us: and 
portions of the relics of some French saints, as of St. Salvius, kept in the 
cathedral of Canterbury, have rendered their names illustrious in this 
kingdom. The mention of such, were it but for the satisfaction of our 
antiquaries, &c., will, it is to be hoped, be pardoned. Though the limits of 
this work would not allow long abstracts of these secondary lives, yet some 
characteristical circumstances are inserted, that these memoirs might not 
sink into a bare necrology, or barren list of dates and names. For, unless a 
narration be supported with some degree of dignity and spirit, and 
diversified by the intermixture of various events, it deserves not the name of 


history; no more than a plot of ground can be called a garden, which is 
neither variegated with parterres of flowers, nor checkered with walks and 
beds of useful herbs or shrubs. To answer the title and design of this work, a 
short account is given of those fathers whose names are famous in the 
history of the church, and in the schools, but who have never been honored 
among the saints. But such fathers or other eminent persons are spoken of 
only in notes upon the lives of certain saints, with which they seem to have 
some connection. It was the compiler’s intention to insert among the lives 
of the saints an account of none to whom public veneration has not been 
decreed by the authority of the Holy See, or at least of some particular 
churches, before this, on many just accounts, was reserved to the chief 
pastor of the church. The compiler declares that the epithets of Saint and 
Blessed are never employed in this work, but with entire submission to the 
decrees of Urban VIII. on this subject; and that if they are anywhere given 
to persons to whom the supreme pastors of the church have never 
juridically granted this privilege, no more is meant by them, than such 
persons are esteemed holy and venerable for the reputation of their virtue; 
not that they are publicly honored among the saints. The same is to be 
understood of miracles here related, which have not been judicially 
examined and approved, the part of an historian differing entirely from an 
authentic decision of the supreme judge. 

The actions of several apostles and other illustrious saints were never 
committed to writing: and, with regard to some others, the records of their 
transactions, by falling a prey to the moths or flames, have perished in the 
general wreck: yet their names could not be omitted. If their history affords 
little to gratify vain curiosity, at least a heart which seeks and loves God 
will find, even in these scanty memoirs, every thing interesting and 
entertaining. If the names of some saints have been transmitted down to us 
without particular accounts of their lives,22 their virtues shine with no ess 
lustre in heaven; and this very circumstance is pleasing and favorable to 
humility, which studies and loves to lie concealed and unknown; and it was 
pointed out by the hidden life of Christ. It is also objected, that certain 
actions of some saints, which were performed by a special instinct of the 
Holy Ghost, are to us rather objects of admiration than imitation: but even 
in these we read lessons of perfect virtue, and a reproach of our own sloth, 


who dare undertake nothing for God. But some may say, What edification 
can persons in the world reap from the lives of apostles, bishops, or 
recluses? To this it may be answered, that though the functions of their state 
differ from ours, yet patience, humility, penance, zeal, and charity, which all 
their actions breathe, are necessary virtues in all persons. Christian 
perfection is in its spirit and essence everywhere the same, how much 
soever the means or exercises may vary. Though edification be the primary 
view in works of this nature, the other ends of history are not neglected, as 
it becomes more entertaining and useful in proportion as it is more clear, 
complete, and important. This, it is hoped, will excuse certain short 
digressions which are sometimes inserted, and which the laws of correct 
writing allow when not too long, frequent, or foreign, when they have a 
natural connection with the subject, and when the want of regularity is 
compensated by greater perspicuity and utility. This liberty is more freely 
taken in parts which would have otherwise seemed barren. Notes are added, 
which seemed useful to the bulk of those for whom this work was designed, 
or likely to attract the curiosity of some to whom these lives would 
otherwise have seemed obscure, or not sufficiently interesting. This method 
repders sacred biography a more universal improvement in useful 
knowledge, and by enlarging the view, becomes more satisfactory and 
engaging. 

Certain critics of this age, as they style themselves, are displeased with 
all histories of miracles, not considering that these wonders are, in a 
particular manner, the works of God, intended to raise our attention to his 
holy providence, and to awake our souls to praise his goodness and power, 
often also to bear testimony to his truth. Entirely to omit the mention of 
their would be an infidelity in history, and would tend, in some measure, to 
obstruct the great and holy purposes for which they were effected. Yet a 
detail of all miracles, though authentically attested, is not the design of this 
work. Wherefore, in such facts, it seemed often sufficient to refer the reader 
to the original records But miracles may be the subject of a particular 
disquisition. 

A tedious sameness in the narration hath been carefully avoided, and in 
relating general virtues, it is hoped that the manner, diction, and thoughts 
will be found new. Where memoirs allowed it, such a collection of 
remarkable actions and sayings of the saints hath been selected as seems 


neither trifling nor redundant; and may serve to express their character and 
spirit. In this consists the chief advantage of biography, as in painting, a 
portraiture draws its life from the strength of the features. By this singular 
excellency doth Plutarch charm his readers, cover, or at least compensate 
for, his neglect of style and method, and other essential blemishes, and 
make even the most elegant writers who have attempted a supplement to his 
lives,*4 to appear tedious and dull to one who hath first read his work What 
eloquence could furnish so fine a description, or convey so strong a idea of 
the pride of Alexander, as the short answers of that prince to the Cynic 
philosopher, or to Darius? or of the modesty of Phocion, as the well-chosen 
circumstances of his disinterestedness and private life?22 

In these lives of the saints pious reflections are sometimes interspersed 
though in general sparingly, not to swell the volume, or seem to suspect the 
judgment of the reader, or to forestall the pleasure of his own reflections. 
The study and exercise of virtue being the principal end which every good 
Christian ought to propose to himself in all his actions and undertakings, 
and which religious persons have particularly in view in reading the lives of 
saints, in favor of those who are slow in forming suitable reflections in the 
reading, a short instruction, consisting of maxims drawn from the writings 
or example of each saint, is subjoined to the principal life for each day, 
which may be omitted at discretion. A succinct account of the writings of 
the fathers is given in marginal notes, as a key to young theologians in 
studying their works: their ascetical lucubrations are principally pointed 
out, in which their spirit is often discovered, even to better advantage than 
in the best histories which are left us of their actions. 

The compiler’s first care in this work, hath been a most scrupulous 
attachment to truth, the foundation, or rather the soul of all history, 
especially of that which tends to the advancement of piety and religion. The 
indagation is often a task both nice and laborious. If we weigh the merit of 
original authors, some we shall find careless and injudicious, and many 
write under the bias of party prejudice, which strangely perverts the 
judgment. By this, James Basnage could, in his History of the Jews, (b. 6,) 
notoriously mistake and misrepresent, by wholesale, the clearest authorities, 
to gratify his prepossession against an incontestable miracle, as the most 
learned Mr. Warburton hath demonstrated in his Julian, (b. 2, ch. 4.) Some 


write history as they would a tragedy or a romance; and, seeking at any rate 
to please the reader, or display their art, often sacrifice the truth for the sake 
of a fine conceit, of a glittering thought, or a point of wit.2® Another 
difficulty is, that ancient writings have sometimes suffered much by the 
bold rashness of modern critics, or in the manuscripts, by the slips of 
careless copiers.24 Again, authors who polish the style, or abridge the 
histories of others, are seldom to be trusted; and experience will show us 
the same of translations. Even Henry Valois, the most learned and 
celebrated Greek interpreter, is accused of having sometimes so far 
mistaken the sense of Eusebius, as to have given in his translation the 
contradictory of the meaning of his author. 

A greater mischief than all these have been the forgeries of impostors, 
especially heretics. Indeed, if the father of lies, by the like instruments, 
found means to counterfeit forty-eight or fifty false gospels, of which a list 
is given by Calmet,2® is it surprising that, from the same forge, he should 
have attempted to adulterate the histories of certain saints? But the vigilance 
of zealous pastors, and the repeated canons of the church, show, through 
every age, how much all forgeries and imposture were always the object of 
their abhorrence. Pope Adrian I., in an epistle to Charlemagne, mentions 
this constant severe law of the church, and says, that no acts of martyrs are 
suffered to be read which are not supported by good vouchers.22 The 
council in Trullo,22 and many others down to the present age, have framed 
canons for this purpose, as F. Honoratus of St. Mary shows.2! Pope 
Gelasius I., in his famous Roman council in 494, condemns the false acts of 
St. George, which the Arians had forged,24 &c. Tertullian22 and St. Jerom24 
inform us, that, in the time of the apostles, a certain priest of Asia, out of 
veneration for St. Paul and St. Thecla, forged false acts of their 
peregrinations and sufferings; but for this crime he was deposed from the 
priesthood by St. John the Evangelist. No good end can, on any account, 
excuse the least lie; and to advance that pious frauds, as some improperly 
call them, can ever be lawfully used, is no better than blasphemy. All wilful 
lying is essentially a sin, as Catholic divines unanimously teach, with St. 
Austin, against the Prisciallianists. It is contrary and most hateful to the 
God of truth, and a heinous affront and injury offered to our neighbor: it 
destroys the very end and use of speech, and the sacred bond of society, and 


all commerce among men; for it would be better to live among dumb 
persons, than to converse with liars. To tell any lie whatsoever in the least 
point relating to religion, is always to lie in a matter of moment, and can 
never be excused from a mortal sin, as Catholic divines teach.22 Grotius, the 
Protestant critic, takes notice that forgeries cannot be charged upon the 
popes, who, by the most severe canons, forbid them, punish the authors if 
detected, and give all possible encouragement to judicious critics.2® This 
also appears from the works of innumerable learned men among the 
Catholics, and from the unwearied labors with which they have given to the 
public the most correct editions of the ancient fathers and historians. Good 
men may sometimes be too credulous in things in which there appears no 
harm. Nay, Gerson observes,24 that sometimes the more averse a person is 
from fraud himself, the more unwilling he is to suspect imposture in others. 
But no good man can countenance and abet a known fraud for any purpose 
whatever. The pretence of religion would exceedingly aggravate the crime. 
If any particular persons among the monks could be convicted of having 
attempted to palm any false writing or lie on the world, the obligations of 
their profession would render their crime the more odious and enormous. 
But to make this a charge upon that venerable order of men in any age, is a 
most unjust and a notorious slander. Melchior Cano, who complains of 
interpolations which have crept into some parts of sacred biography, 
justifies the monks from the infamous imputation which some, through 
ignorance or malice, affect to cast upon them;28 and Mabillon has 
vindicated them more at large.22 On their diligence and scrupulosity in 
general, in correctly copying the manuscripts, see Dom. Coutant,“2 and the 
authors of the new French Diplomatique.4! In me Pemtential of St. 
Theodore the Studite, a penance is prescribed for a monk who had made 
any mistake in copying a manuscript. In 1196, in the general chapter of the 
Cistercians, it was ordered that the church of Lyons and the monastery of 
Cluni should be consulted about the true reading of a passage in a book to 
be copied. An ciently, books were chiefly copied and preserved in 
monasteries, which for several ages were the depositories of learning. Mr. 
Gurdon“ and Bishop Tanner? take notice, that in England the great abbeys 
were even the repositories of the laws, edicts of kings, and acts of 
parliament. The history of Wales was compiled and kept through every age, 


by public authority, in the monastery of Ystratflur for South Wales, where 
the princes and noblemen of that country were interred; and in the abbey of 
Conwey for North Wales, which was the burying-place of the princes of 
that part. Conringius,“ a German Protestant, writes, “In the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries there is scarce to be found, in the whole Western 
church, the name of a person who had written a book, but what dwelt, or at 
least was educated in a monastery.” Before universities were erected, 
monasteries, and often the palaces of bishops, were the seminaries of the 
clergy, the nurseries for the education of young noblemen, and the great 
schools of all the sciences. To the libraries and industry of the monks we are 
principally indebted for the works of the ancients which we possess. 
Grateful for this benefit, we ought not to condemn them because, by a 
fatality incident to human things, some works are come down to us 
interpolated or imperfect.“2 

Accidental causes have given frequent occasions to mistakes, which, 
when we consider, we cannot be surprised if sometimes good men have 
been deceived by false memoirs. As to authors of wilful forgeries, we have 
no name harsh enough to express, nor punishment equal to their crime. But 
the integrity even of Geoffry of Monmouth is no longer impeached, since it 
hath been proved that in his British history he was not the author of the 
fables which he published upon the credit of other vouchers. 

Nevertheless, upon these, and the like accounts, history calls aloud for 
the discernment of criticism. And many learned men, especially of the 
monastic order, have, for our assistance, with no less industry than success 
separated in ancient writings the sterling from the counterfeit, and by 
collating manuscripts, and by clearing difficult points, have rendered the 
path in this kind of literature smooth and secure. The merit of original 
authors hath been weighed; we have the advantage of most correct editions 
of their works; rash and groundless alterations of some modern critics, and 
the blunders of careless copiers or editors are redressed; interpolations 
foisted into the original writings are retrenched; and a mark hath been set on 
memoirs of inferior authority. Moreover, the value of ancient manuscripts 
being known, ample repositories of such monuments have been made, 
curious lists of which are communicated to the public, that any persons may 
know and have recourse to them. It must also be added, that the laborious 


task of making the researches necessary for this complicated work, hath 
been rendered lighter by the care with which several judicious and learned 
men have compiled the lives of many particular saints. Thus have Mabillon 
and Bulteau writ the lives of the saints of the order of St. Benedict; the 
elegant Touron of that of St. Dominick; Le Nain, of the Cistercian order: 
Tillemont, the Maurist Benedictin monks, and Orsi, those of the principal 
fathers of the church, &c.4© The genuine acts of the primitive martyrs, the 
most valuable monument of ecclesiastical history have been carefully 
published by Ruinart. Some of them are presidial acts, i. e. extracted from 
the court registers; others were written from the relations of eye-witnesses 
of undoubted veracity. To this treasure an accession, which the learned Orsi 
and others doubt not to call of equal value, hath been lately made by the 
publication of the genuine acts of the martyrs of the East, or of Persia, and 
of the West, or Palestine, in two volumes, folio, at Rome. Those of the East 
were written chiefly by St. Maruthus, a neighboring bishop of 
Mesopotamia: the others seem to contain the entire work of Eusebius on the 
martyrs of Palestine, which he abridged in the eighth book of his history 
Both parts were found in a Chaldaic manuscript, in a monastery of Upper 
Egypt, and purchased by Stephen Evodius Assemani, archbishop of 
Apamea, and his uncle Joseph Simonius Assemani, first prefect of the 
Vatican library, at the charges of pope Clement XII., who had sent the 
former into the East on that errand. The manuscripts are deposited in the 
Vatican library. Joseph Assemani is known in the republic of letters by his 
invaluable Oriental library, his Italice Historie Scriptores, his Kalendaria 
Ecclesie Universe notis Illustrata, &c., and Stephen, by his share in the 
publication of the works of St. Ephrem, and by the Acta Martyrum 
Orientalium et Occidentalium. The learned Jesuits at Antwerp, Bollandus 
and his continuators, have given us the Acta Sanctorum, enriched with 
curious remarks and dissertations, in forty-one large volumes in folio, to the 
5th day of September. To mention other monuments and writers here made 
use of, would be tedious and superfluous. The authorities produced 
throughout the work speak for themselves: the veracity of writers who 
cannot pretend to pass for inspired, ought to be supported by competent 
vouchers. 


The original authors are chiefly our guides. The stream runs clear and 
pure from the source, which in a long course often contracts a foreign 
mixture; but the lucubrations of many judicious modern critics have cast a 
great light upon ancient historians: these, therefore, have been also 
consulted and compared, and their labors freely made use of. 
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The Circumcision of Our Lord# 


Circumcision was a sacrament of the Old Law, and the first legal 
observance required by Almighty God of that people, which he had choser 
preferably to all the nations of the earth to be the depositary of his revealed 
truths—These were the descendants of Abraham, whom he had enjoined it, 
under the strictest penalties,“ several hundred years before the giving of the 
law to Moses on Mount Sinat; and this on two several accounts: First, as a 
distinguishing mark between them and the rest of mankind. Secondly, as a 
seal to a covenant between God and that patriarch: whereby it was 
stipulated on God’s part to bless Abraham and his posterity; while on their 
part it implied a holy engagement to be his people, by a strict conformity to 
his laws. It was, therefore, a sacrament of initiation in the service of God, 
and a promise and engagement to believe and act as he had revealed and 
directed Circumcision is also looked upon by St. Austin, and by several 
eminent modern divines,*2 to have been the expedient, in the male posterity 
of Abraham, for removing the guilt of original sin which in those who did 
not belong to the covenant of Abraham, nor fall under this law was remitted 
by other means, probably by some external act of faith. 

This law of circumcision continued in force till the death of Christ: nence 
our Saviour being born under the law, it became him, who came to teach 
mankind obedience to the laws of God, to fulfil all justice, and to submit to 
it. Therefore, he was made under the law, that is, was circumcised, that he 
might redeem them that were under the law, by freeing them from the 
servitude of it; and that those, who were in the condition of servants before, 
might be set at liberty, and receive the adoption of sons in baptism; which 
by Christ’s institution, succeeded to circumcision. On the day he was 
circumcised he received the name of Jesus, the same which had been 
appointed him by the angel before he was conceived.22 The reason of his 
being called Jesus is mentioned in the gospel:2! For he shall save his people 
from their sins. This he effected by the greatest sufferings and humiliations; 


having humbled himself, as St. Paul says,22 not only unto death, but even to 
the death of the cross; for which cause God hath exalted him, and hath 
given him a name which is above all names; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow: agreeably to what Christ says of himself,22 All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth.4 

Christ being not only innocent, but incapable of sin, could stand in no 
need of circumcision, as an expedient then in use for the remission of sin 
He was pleased, however, to subject himself to this humbling and painful 
rite of the Mosaic dispensation for several reasons: as, First, to put an end in 
an honorable manner to a divine, but temporary, institution, by taking it 
upon his own person. Secondly, to prove the reality of his human body; 
which, however evident from this and so many other actions and sufferings 
of his life, was denied by several ancient heretics. Thirdly, to prove himself 
not only the son of man, but of that man in particular of whose seed the 
Messiah was promised to come: thus precluding any future objection that 
might be raised by the Jews against his divine mission in quality of 
Messiah, under the pretence of his being an alien; and hereby qualifying 
himself for free conversation with them for their own spiritual advantage: 
setting us all a pattern of undergoing voluntarily several hardships and 
restraints, which, though not necessary on our own account, may be of great 
use to promote the good of others. Christ not being like other Jewish 
children, who could not know or fear the pain of circumcision, when they 
were going to suffer the operation, was perfectly sensible of it beforehand, 
and with calmness and intrepidity offered himself willingly to suffer the 
knife, and shed the first-fruits of his sacred blood in this painful manner. 
Under the smart this divine infant shed tears, but not as other children; for 
by them, with the most tender love and compassion, he bewailed chiefly our 
Spiritual miseries, and at the same time presented with joy his blood as the 
price of our redemption to his Father. Fourthly, by thus humbling himself 
under this painful operation, he would give us an early pledge and earnest 
of his love for us, of his compassion for our miseries, and of his utter 
detestation of sin. The charity and zeal which glowed in his divine breast, 
impatient, as it were, of delay, delighted themselves in these first-fruits of 
humiliation and suffering for our sakes, till they could fully satiate their 
thirst by that superabundance of both, in his passion and death. With infinite 


zeal for his Father’s honor, and charity for us sinners, with invincible 
patience, and the most profound humility, he now offered himself most 
cheerfully to his Father to undergo whatever he was pleased to enjoin him. 
Fifthly, he teaches us by the example of voluntary obedience to a law that 
could not oblige him, to submit with great punctuality and exactness to laws 
of divine appointment; and how very far we ought to be from sheltering our 
disobedience under lame excuses and frivolous pretexts. Sixthly, by this 
ceremony, he humbled himself to satisfy for our pride, and to teach us the 
sincere spirit of humility. What greater humiliation can be imagined than 
for Him who is the eternal Son of God, in all things equal to his Father, to 
conceal these glorious titles under the appearance of a sinner? What a 
subject of confusion to us, who, being abominable criminals, are ashamed 
to pass for what we are, and desire to appear and be esteemed what we are 
not Shall we not learn from this example of Christ to love humiliations, 
especially as we cannot but acknowledge that we deserve every reproach 
and all manner of contempt from all creatures? Seventhly, by beginning the 
great work of our salvation in the manner he was one day to finish it; 
suffering in his own person the punishment of sin, to deliver us from both 
sin and its punishment, he confounds the impenitence of sinners who will 
suffer nothing for their own sins; and inculcates the necessity of a spiritual 
circumcision, whereof the external was but the type and figure, as the 
apostle puts us in mind.22 

It is manifest, beyond all contradiction, from several texts of the Old 
Testament,2® that men under that dispensation ought not to have rested in 
the external act alone, but should have aspired from the letter to the spirit, 
from the carnal to a spiritual circumcision. These texts, at the same time 
that they set forth its necessity, describe it as consisting in a readiness and 
willing disposition to conform to the will of God, and submit to it when 
known, in every particular. They in consequence require a retrenchment of 
all inordinate and superfluous desires of the soul, the keeping a strict guard 
and government over ourselves, a total abstinence from criminal, and a 
prudent reserve even in the lawful gratifications of sense and appetite. If 
such instances of spiritual circumcision were required of those under the 
Old Law, to qualify them for acceptance with God, can any thing less than 
the same entitle us Christians to the claim of spiritual kindred with faithful 


Abraham, and to share of that redemption which Christ began this day to 
purchase for us at the expense of his blood? We must cut off whatever 
inordinate or superfluous desires of riches, honors, or pleasures reign in our 
hearts, and renounce whatever holds us wedded to our senses or the world. 
Though this sacrifice required the last drop of our blood, we ought 
cheerfully to make it. The example of Christ powerfully excites us not to 
spare ourselves. A thousand irregular affections reign in our souls, and self- 
love is master there. This enemy is only to be expelled by compunction, 
watchfulness over ourselves, perfect obedience, humble submission to 
correction, voluntary self-denials, and patience under crosses. To these 
endeavors we must join earnest prayer for the necessary grace to discover, 
and courageously crucify whatever opposes the reign of the pure love of 
God in our affections. If we are conscious to ourselves of having taken a 
contrary course, and are of the unhappy number of the uncircumcised in 
heart; what more proper time to set about a thorough reformation, by 
cutting off whatever is inconsistent with or prejudicial to the true Christian 
spirit, than this very day, the first of the new year? that so it may be a new 
year to us in the most Christian and beneficial sense of the word.24 
Wherefore, after having consecrated its first-fruits to God, by the mos 
sincere and fervent homage of praise and adoration; after having paid him 
the just tribute of thanksgiving for all his benefits, and in particular for the 
mercy by which he vouchsafes us still time to appease his anger, and serve 
him; it becomes us to allot some part of this day to tears of compunction for 
our past offences, and to the diving into the source of our spiritual sloth and 
other irregularities, with a view to the amendment of our lives, and the 
preventing of relapses: not contenting ourselves with general purposes, 
which cost self-love so little, the insufficiency of which our own experience 
has convinced us of; we must lay the axe to the root, and seriously resolve 
to decline, to the best of our power, the particular occasions which have 
betrayed us into sin, and embrace the most effectual means of reformation 
of life and improvement in virtue. Every year ought to find us more fervent 
in charity; every day ought our soul to augment in strength, and be decked 
with new flowers of virtue and good works. If the plant ceases to grow, or 
the fruit to ripen, they decay of course, and are in danger of perishing. By a 


rule far more sacred, the soul, which makes not a daily progress in virtue 
loses ground: a dreadful symptom in the spiritual life. 

The more intense ought our fervor to be, as we draw the nearer to the end 
of our course: So much the more, says the apostle, as you perceive the day 
to approach, the day of retribution to each according to his works, which 
will be that of our death, which may be much nearer than we are willing to 
imagine. Perhaps we may not live to the end of this very year: it will be the 
case of thousands, who at this time are as regardless of it as we can be. 
What security can we have against a surprise, the consequences whereof are 
infinite and irretrievable, except that of a sincere and speedy conversion, of 
being upon our guard against temptations, of dedicating effectually this 
ensuing year and the remainder of our short lives to God, our last end and 
only good, and frequently imploring his grace and mercy. It is our blessed 
Saviour’s advice and injunction: Watch ye therefore; praying at all times, . . 
. that you may be accounted worthy to stand before the Son of man=2 

The Christian’s devotion on this day ought to consist, first, in the solemn 
consecration of the first-fruits of the year to God; and secondly, in honoring 
the mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of God, particularly his birth and 
circumcision. The church invites us on this day to unite our homages with 
the seraphic ardors and transports of devotion with which the glorious 
Mother of God assisted at these wonderful mysteries which we 
commemorate, but in which she acted herself so great a part. With what 
sentiments did Mary bear in her womb, bring forth, and serve her adorable 
son, who was also her God? with what love and awe did she fix her eyes 
upon him? particularly at his circumcision, who can express in what manner 
she was affected when she saw him subjected to this painful and humbling 
ceremony? Filled with astonishment, and teeming affections of love and 
gratitude, by profound adorations and praise she endeavored to make him 
all the amends in her power, and the best return and acknowledgment she 
was able. In amorous complaints that he would begin, in the excess of his 
love, to suffer for us in so tender an age, and to give this earnest of our 
redemption, she might say to him: Truly thou art to me a spouse of blood.£2 
With the early sacrifice Christ here made of himself to his Father, she joined 
her own offering her divine son, and with and through him herself, to be an 
eternal victim to his honor and love, with the most ardent desire to suffer all 


things, even to blood, for the accomplishment of his will. Under her 
mediation we ought to make him the tender of our homages, and with and 
through this holy Redeemer, consecrate ourselves to God without reserve. 


The Life of S. Fulgentius, B. C. 


Extracted from his works, and from his life, accurately written by a disciple 
of great abilities, the companion of his exile: and dedicated to Felician, his 
successor in the see of Ruspa. The author declares himself a monk: 
consequently was not the deacon Ferrandus, as some critics imagine. 


A. D. 533. 


Fabius Claudius Gordianus Fulgentius was the descendant of a noble 
senatorian family of Carthage: but much decayed in its splendor by the 
invasion of the Vandals. His father Claudius, being unjustly deprived of his 
house in Carthage, which was made over to the Arian priests, settled at an 
estate belonging to him at Telepte, the capital city of the province of 
Byzacena. Our saint was born in 468, about thirty years after the Barbarians 
had dismembered Africa from the Roman empire. He was educated in 
sentiments of piety with his younger brother, under the care of his mother 
Mariana, who was left a young widow. Being, by her particular direction, 
taught the Greek very young, he spoke it with as proper and exact an accent 
as if it had been his native language. He also applied himself to Latin, and 
all the useful parts of human literature, under masters distinguished for 
consummate abilities: yet he knew how to mingle business with study; for 
he took upon himself the regulation of the family concerns, in order to ease 
his mother of the burden. His prudent circumspection in all the affairs he 
transacted, his virtuous conduct, his mild carriage to all, and more 
especially his deference for his mother, without whose express orders or 
approbation he never did any thing, caused him to be beloved and admired 
wherever his name was known. He was chosen procurator, that is, 
lieutenant-governor, and general receiver of the taxes of Byzacona. But it 
was not long before he grew disgusted with the world; and being justly 
alarmed at its dangers he armed himself against them by pious reading, 
assiduous prayer, and rigorous fasting. His visits to monasteries were 


frequent; and happening among other books of spiritual entertainment, to 
read a sermon of St. Austin on the thirty-sixth psalm, in which that father 
treats of the world and the short duration of human life, he felt within him 
strong desires of embracing the monastic state. 

Huneric, the Arian king, had driven most of the orthodox bishops from 
their sees. One of these, named Faustus, had erected a monastery in 
Byzacena. It was to him that the young nobleman addressed himself for 
admittance; but Faustus immediately objecting the tenderness of his 
constitution, discouraged his desires with words of some harshness; “Go,” 
said he, “and first learn to live in the world abstracted from its pleasures. 
Who can well suppose, that you on a sudden, relinquishing a life of softness 
and ease, can take up with our coarse diet and clothing, and can inure 
yourself to our watchings and fastings?” The saint, with downcast eyes, 
modestly replied: “He, who hath inspired me with the will to serve him, can 
also furnish me with courage and strength.” This humble, yet resolute 
answer, induced Faustus to admit him on trial. The saint was then in the 
twenty-second year of his age. The news of so unthought of an event both 
surprised and edified the whole country; many even imitated the example of 
the governor. But Mariana his mother, in transports of grief, ran to the 
monastery, crying out at the gates: “Faustus! restore to me my son; to the 
people, their governor: the church always protects widows; why then rob 
you me, a desolate widow, of my son?” She persisted several days in the 
same tears and cries. Nothing that Faustus could urge was sufficient to calm 
her, or prevail with her to depart without her son. This was certainly as 
great a trial of Fulgentius’s resolution as it could well be put to; but the love 
of God, having the ascendant in his breast, gave him a complete victory 
over all the suggestions of nature: Faustus approved his vocation, and 
accordingly recommended him to the brethren. The saint having now 
obtained all he wished for in this world, made over his estate to his mother, 
to be discretionally disposed of by her in favor of his brother, as soon as he 
should be arrived at a proper age. He totally abstained from oil and every 
thing savory; from wine also, drinking only water. His mortifications 
brought on him a dangerous illness; yet after recovery he abated nothing in 
them. The persecution breaking out anew, Faustus was obliged to withdraw; 
and our saint, with his consent, repaired to a neighboring monastery, of 
which Felix, the abbot, would fain resign to him the government. Fulgentius 


was much startled at the proposal, but an length was prevailed upon to 
consent that they should jointly execute the functions. It was admirable to 
observe with what harmony these two holy abbots for six years governed 
the house. No contradiction ever took place between them each always 
contended to comply with the will of his colleague. Felix undertook the 
management of the temporal concerns; Fulgentius’s province was to preach 
and instruct. 

In the year 499, the country being ravaged by an irruption of the 
Numidians, the two abbots were necessitated to fly to Sicca Veneria, a city 
of the proconsular province of Africa. Here it was, that an Arian priest 
ordered them to be apprehended and scourged on account of their preaching 
the consubstantiality of the Son of God. Felix, seeing the executioners seize 
first on Fulgentius, cried out: “Spare that poor brother of mine, whose 
delicate complexion cannot bear torments; let them rather be my portion 
who am strong of body.” They accordingly, at the instigation of this wicked 
priest, fell on Felix first, and the old man endured their stripes with the 
greatest alacrity. When it was Fulgentius’s turn to experience the same 
rigorous treatment, he bore the lashes with great patience; but feeling the 
pain excessive, that he might gain a little respite and recruit his spirits, he 
requested his judge to give ear to something he had to impart to him. The 
executioners thereupon being commanded to desist, he began to entertain 
him with an account of his travels. This savage monster expected nothing 
more than some overtures to be proposed to him of an intention to yield; but 
finding himself disappointed, in the utmost rage, ordered his torments to be 
redoubled. At length having glutted his barbarity, the confessors were 
dismissed, their clothes rent, their bodies inhumanly torn, and their beards 
and hair plucked off. The very Arians were ashamed of such cruelty, and 
their bishop offered to punish the priest, if Fulgentius would but undertake 
his prosecution. His answer was, that a Christian is never allowed to seek 
revenge; and for their parts it was incumbent on them not to lose the 
advantage of patience, and the blessings accruing from the forgiving of 
injuries The two abbots, to avoid an additional effort of the fury of these 
heretics travelled to Ididi, on the confines of Mauritania. Here Fulgentius 
went aboard a ship for Alexandria, being desirous, for the sake of greater 
perfection, to visit the deserts of Egypt, renowned for the sanctity of the 
solitaries who dwelt there. But the vessel touching at Sicily, St. Eulalius, 


abbot a Syracuse, diverted him from his intended voyage, on assuring him, 
that “a perfidious dissension had severed this country from the communion 
of Peter,”®! meaning that Egypt was full of heretics, with whom those that 
dwelt there were obliged either to join in communion, or be deprived of the 
sacraments The liberality and hospitality of Fulgentius to the poor, out of 
the small pittance he received for his particular subsistence, made Eulalius 
condemn himself of remissness in those virtues, and for the future imitate 
so laudable an example. 

Our saint having laid aside the thoughts of pursuing his voyage to 
Alexandria, embarked for Rome, to offer up his prayers at the tombs of the 
apostles. One day passing through a square called Palma Aurea, he saw 
Theodoric, the king of Italy, seated on an exalted throne, adorned with 
pompous state, surrounded by the senate, and his court, with all the 
grandeur of the city displayed in the greatest magnificence: “Ah!” said 
Fulgentius, “how beautiful must the heavenly Jerusalem be, if earthly Rome 
be so glorious! What honor, glory, and joy will God bestow on the saints in 
heaven, since here in this perishable life he clothes with such splendor the 
lovers and admirers of vanity!” This happened towards the latter part of the 
year 500, when hat king made his first entry into Rome. Fulgentius returned 
home in a short time after, and was received with incredible joy. He built a 
Spacious monastery in Byzacena, but retired to a cell himself, which was 
situate on the sea-shore. Here his time was employed in writing, reading, 
prayer, mortification, and the manual labor of making mats and umbrellas 
of palm-tree leaves. Faustus, who was his bishop, obliged him to resume the 
government of his monastery; and many places at the same time sought him 
for their bishop. King Thrasimund having prohibited by edict the ordination 
of orthodox bishops, several sees by this means had been long vacant and 
destitute of pastors. The orthodox prelates resolved to remedy this 
inconveniency, as they effectually did; but the king receiving intelligence of 
the matter, caused Victor, the primate of Carthage, to be apprehended. All 
this time our saint lay concealed, though sought after eagerly by many 
citizens for their bishop. Thinking the danger over, he appeared again: but 
Ruspa now a little town called Alfaques, in the district of Tunis, still 
remained without a pastor; and by he consent of the primate, while detained 


in the custody of the king’s mesengers, Fulgentius was forcibly taken out of 
his cell, and consecrated Bishop in 508. 

His new dignity made no alteration in his manners. He never wore the 
irarium, a kind of stole then used by bishops, nor other clothes than his 
usual coarse garb, which was the same in winter and summer. He went 
sometimes barefoot: he never undressed to take rest, and always rose to 
prayer before the midnight office. His diet chiefly consisted of pulse and 
herbs, with which he contented himself, without consulting the palate’s 
gratification by borrowed tastes: but in more advanced years, finding his 
sight impaired by such a regimen, he admitted the use of a little oil. It was 
only in very considerable bodily indispositions, that he suffered a drop on 
two of wine to be mingled with the water which he drank; and he never 
could be prevailed upon in any seeming necessity to use the least quantity 
of flesh-meat, from the time of his monastic profession till his death. His 
modesty, meekness, and humility, gained him the affection of all, even of 
the ambitious deacon Felix, who had opposed his election, and whom the 
saint received and treated with the most cordial charity. His great love for a 
recluse life induced him to build a monastery near his own house at Ruspa, 
which he designed to put under the direction of his ancient friend Felix; but 
before the building could be completed, or he acquit himself to his wish of 
his episcopal duties, orders were issued from King Thrasimund, for his 
banishment to Sardinia, with others to the number of sixty orthodox 
bishops. Fulgentius, though the youngest of this venerable body, who were 
transported from Carthage to Sardinia, was notwithstanding their sole 
oracle in all doubts, and their tongue and pen upon all occasions; and not 
only of them, but even of the whole church of Africa. What spread a 
brighter lustre on these amiable qualities, were the humility and modesty 
with which he always declared his sentiments: he never preferred his 
counsel to that of another, his opinion he never intruded. Pope Symmachus, 
out of his pastoral care and charity, sent every year provisions in money and 
clothes to these champions of Christ.®¢ A letter of this pope to them is still 
extant,®2 in which he encourages and comforts them; and it was at the same 
time that he sent them certain relics of SS. Nazarius and Romanus, “that the 
example and patronage,”’® as he expresses it, “of those generous soldiers of 
Christ, might animate the confessors to fight valiantly the battles of the 


Lord.” Saint Fulgentius, with some companions, converted his house at 
Cagliari into a monastery; which immediately became the comfort of all in 
affliction, the refuge of the poor, and the oracle to which the whole country 
resorted for deciding their controversies without appeal. In this retirement 
the saint composed many learned treatises for confirming and instructing 
the faithful in Africa. King Thrasimund, hearing that he was their principal 
support, and their invincible advocate, was desirous of seeing him; and 
having accordingly sent for him, appointed him lodgings in Carthage. The 
king then drew up a set of objections, to which he required his immediate 
answer: the saint without hesitation complied with, and discharged the 
injunction; and this is supposed to be his book, entitled, An Answer to Ten 
Objections. The king equally admired his humility and learning, and the 
orthodox triumphed exceedingly in the advantage their cause gained by this 
piece. To prevent a second time the same effect, the king, when he sent him 
new objections, ordered them to be only read to him. Fulgentius refused to 
give an answer in writing, unless he was allowed to take a copy of them. He 
addressed, however, to the king an ample and modest confutation of 
Arianism, which we have under the title of his Three Books to King 
Thrasimund. The prince was pleased with the work, and granted him 
permission to reside at Carthage; till upon repeated complaints from the 
Arian bishops of the success of his preaching, which threatened they said, a 
total extinction of their sect in Carthage, he was sent back to Sardinia in 
520. Being ready to go aboard the ship, he said to a catholic, whom he saw 
weeping. “Grieve not, Juliatus!” for that was his name, “I shall shortly 
return, and we shall see the true faith of Christ flourish again in this 
kingdom, with full liberty to profess it; but divulge not this secret to any.” 
The event confirmed the truth of the prediction. His humility concealed the 
multiplicity of miracles which he wrought, and he was wont to say: “A 
person may be endowed with the gift of miracles, and yet may lose his soul: 
miracles ensure not salvation; they may indeed procure esteem and 
applause; but what will it avail a man to be esteemed on earth, and 
afterwards be delivered up to hell torments?” If the sick, for whom he 
prayed, recovered, to avoid being puffed up with vain-glory, he ascribed it 
wholly to the divine mercy. Being returned to Cagliari, he erected a new 
monastery near that city, and was exceedingly careful to supply his monks 
with all necessaries, especially in sickness; but would not suffer them to ask 


for any thing, alleging, “That we ought to receive all things as from the 
hand of God. with resignation and gratitude.” Thus he was sensible how 
conducive the unreserved denial of the will is for perfecting ourselves in the 
paths of virtue. 

King Thrasimund died in 523, having nominated Hilderic his successor. 
Knowing him inclined to favor the orthodox, he exacted from him an oath, 
that he would never restore their profession. To evade this, Hilderic, before 
the death of his predecessor, signed an order for the liberty of the orthodox 
churches, but never had the courage to declare himself of the same belief; 
his lenity having quite degenerated into softness and indolence. However, 
the professors of the true faith called home their pastors. The ship which 
brought them back, was received at Carthage with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy: the shore echoed far and near with repeated 
acclamations, more particularly when Fulgentius appeared on the upper 
deck of the vessel. The confessors went straight to the church of St. 
Agileus, to return thanks to God, and were accompanied by thousands; but 
on their way, being surprised with a sudden storm, the people, to show their 
singular regard for Fulgentius, made a kind of umbrella over his head with 
their cloaks to defend him from the inclemency of the storm. The saint 
hastened to his own church, and immediately set about the reformation of 
the abuses that had crept in during the persecution, which had now 
continued seventy years; but this reformation was carried on with a 
sweetness that won, sooner or later, the hearts of the most vicious. In a 
council held at Junque, in 524, a certain bishop, named Quodvultdeus, 
disputed the precedency with our saint, who made no reply, though he 
would not oppose the council, which ordered him to take the first place. The 
other resented this as an injury offered to the dignity of his see; and St. 
Fulgentius, in another council soon after, publicly requested that 
Quodvultdeus might be allowed the precedency. His talents for preaching 
were singular; and Boniface, the archbishop of Carthage, never heard him 
without watering, all the time, the ground with his tears, thanking God for 
having given so great a pastor to his church.®2 

About a year before his death, he secretly retired from all business into a 
monastery on the little island, or rock, called Circinia, in order to prepare 
himself for his passage to eternity, which he did with extraordinary fervor. 


The necessities and importunities of his flock recalled him to Ruspa a little 
before his exit. He bore the violent pains of his last illness for seventy days 
with admirable patience, having this prayer almost always in his mouth: 
“Lord, grant me patience now, and hereafter mercy and pardon.” The 
physicians advised him the use of baths; to whom he answered “Can baths 
make a mortal man escape death, when his life is arrived at its final 
period?” He would abate nothing of his usual austerities without an absolute 
necessity. In his agony, calling for his clergy and monks, who were all in 
tears, he begged pardon if he had ever offended any one of them; he 
comforted them, gave them some short, moving instructions, and calmly 
breathed forth his pious soul in the year 533, and of his age the 65th, on the 
1st of January, on which day his name occurs in many calendars soon after 
his death, and in the Roman; but in some few on the 16th of May,—perhaps 
the day on which his relics were translated to Bourges, in France, about the 
year 714, where they still remain deposited.& His disciple relates, that 
Pontian, a neighboring bishop, was assured in a vision of his glorious 
immortality. The veneration for his virtues was such, that he was interred 
within the church, contrary to the law and custom of that age, as is 
remarked by the author of his life. St. Fulgeutius proposed to himself St. 
Austin for a model; and, as a true disciple, imitated him in his conduct, 
faithfully expounding his doctrine, and imbibing his spirit 


St. Odilo, or Olon, Sixth Abbot of Cluni 


His family was that of the lords of Mercceur, one of the most illustrious of 
Auvergne. Divine grace inclined him from his infancy to devote himself to 
God with his whole heart. He was very young when he received the 
monastic habit at Cluni, from the hands of S. Mayeul, by whose 
appointment he was made his coadjutor in 991, though only twenty-nine 
years of age, and from the death of S. Mayeul in 994, our saint was charged 
with the entire government of that great abbey. He labored to subdue his 
carnat appetites by rigorous fasting, wearing hair-cloth next his skin, and 
studded iron chains. Notwithstanding those austerities practised on himself, 
his carriage to others was most mild and humane. It was usual with him to 
say, that of two extremes, he chose rather to offend by tenderess, than a 
too rigid severity. In a great famine in 1006, his liberality to the poor was by 
many censured as profuse; for he melted down the sacred vessels and 
omaments, and sold the gold crown S. Henry made a present of to that 
abbey, to relieve their necessities. He accompanied that prince in his 
journey to Rome when he was crowned emperor, in 1014. This was his 
second journey thither; he made a third in 1017, and a fourth in 1022 Out of 
devotion to S. Bennet he paid a visit to Mount Cassino, where he begged 
leave, with the greatest earnestness, to kiss the feet of all the monks, which 
was granted him with great difficulty. Besides the journeys which the 
reformation he established in many monasteries obliged him to undertake, 
he made one to Orbe, to wait on the empress Alice. That pious princess 
burst into tears upon seeing him, and taking hold of his habit, kissed it, and 
applied it to her eyes, and declared to him she should die in very short time. 
This was in 999, and she died on the 16th of December the same year. 
Massacres and plunders were so common in that age, by the right which 
every petty lord pretended of revenging his own injuries and quarrels by 
private wars, that the treaty called the truce of God was set on foot. By this, 
among other articles, it was agreed, that churches should be sanctuaries to 


all sorts of persons, except those that violated this truce; and that from 
Wednesday till Monday morning no one should offer violence to any one, 
not even by way of satisfaction for any injustice he had received. This truce 
met with the greatest difficulties among the Neustrians, but was at length 
received and observed in most provinces of France, through the 
exhortations and endeavors of St. Odilo, and B. Richard, abbot of St. 
Vanne’s, who were charged with this commission. Prince Casimir, son of 
Miceslaw, king of Poland, retired to Cluni, where he professed the monastic 
state, and was ordained deacon. He was afterwards, by a solemn deputation 
of the nobility, called to the crown. St. Odilo referred the matter to pope 
Benedict IX., with whose dispensation Casimir mounted the throne in 1041, 
married, had several children, and reigned till his death in 1058.2 

St. Odilo being moved by several visions, instituted the annual 
commemoration of all the faithful departed, to be observed by the members 
of his community with alms, prayers, and sacrifices, for the relief of the 
suffering souls in purgatory; and this charitable devotion he often much 
recommended. He was very devout to the Blessed Virgin; and above all 
sacred mysteries, that of the divine Incarnation employed his particular 
attention. As the monks were singing that verse in the church, “thou being 
to take upon thee to deliver man, didst not abhor the womb of a virgin;” 
melting away with the tenderest emotions of love, he fell to the ground; the 
ecstatic agitations of his body bearing evidence to that heavenly fire which 
glowed in his soul. Most of his sermons and little poems extant, treat of the 
mysteries of our redemption, or of the Blessed Virgin. He excelled in an 
eminent spirit of compunction, and contemplation. While he was at prayer, 
trickling tears often watered his cheeks. Neither importunities nor 
compulsion could prevail upon him to submit to his being elected 
archbishop of Lyons in 1031. Having patiently suffered during five years 
the most painful diseases, he died of the cholic, at Souvigny, a priory in 
Bourbonnois, while employed in the visitation of his monasteries, January 
1, 1049, being then eighty-seven years old, and having been fifty-six years 
abbot. He would be carried to the church, to assist at the divine office, even 
in his agony; and having received the viaticum and extreme-unction the day 
before, he expired on sackcloth strewed with ashes on the ground. See his 
life, by his disciple Lotsald, as also, by St. Peter Damian, who wrote it soon 


after the saint’s death, at the request of St. Hugh of Cluni, his successor, in 
Bollandus, and Bibliotheca Cluniacensis by Dom Marrier, and in Andrew 
Duchesne, fol. Paris, 1614. See likewise certain epistles of St. Odilo, ib., 
and fourteen Sermons on the festivals of our Lord, the B. Virgin, &c., in 
Bibl. Patr. Lugdun. an. 1677, T. 17, p. 653. 


St. Almachus, or Telemachus, M. 


Was a holy solitary of the East, but being excited by the ardors of a pious 
zeal in his desert, and pierced with grief that the impious diversion of 
gladiators should cause the damnation of so many unhappy souls, and 
involve whole cities and provinces in sin; he travelled to Rome, resolved, as 
far as in him lay, to put a stop to this crying evil. While the gladiators were 
massacring each other in the amphitheatre, he ran in among them; but as a 
recompense for his kind remonstrance, and entreating them to desist, he was 
beaten down to the ground, an I torn in pieces, on the 1st of January, 404. 
His zeal had its desired success; for the effusion of his blood effected what 
till that time many emperors had found impracticable. Constantine, 
Constantius, Julian, and Theodosius the elder, had, to no purpose, published 
several edicts against those impious scenes of blood. But Honorius took 
occasion from the martyrdom of this saint, to enforce their entire abolition. 
His name occurs in the true martyrology of Bede, in the Roman and others. 
See Theodoret, Hist.1. 5, c. 62, t. 3, p. 740.4 


St. Eugendus, in French Oyend, A. 


After the death of the two brothers, St. Romanus and St. Lupicinus, the holy 
founders of the abbey of Condate, under whose discipline he had been 
educated from seven years of age. he was first coadjutor to Minausius, their 
immediate successor, and soon after, upon his demise, abbot of that famous 
monastery. His life was most austere, his clothes being sack cloth, and the 
Same in summer as in winter. He took only one small refection in the day, 
which was usually after sunset. He inured himself to cold and all 
mortifications; and was so dead to himself, as to seem incapable of 
betraying the least emotion of anger. His countenance was always cheerful; 
yet he never laughed. By meekness he overcame all injuries, was well 
skilled in Greek and Latin, and in the holy scriptures, and a great promoter 
of the sacred studies in his monastery. No importunities could prevail upon 
him to consent to be ordained priest. In the lives of the first abbots of 
Condate, of which a MS. copy is preserved in the Jesuit’s library in the 
college of Clermont, at Paris, enriched with MS. notes by F. Chifflet, it is 
mentioned, that the monastery which was built by St. Romanus, of timber, 
being consumed by fire, St. Eugendus rebuilt it of stone; and also near the 
oratory, which St. Romanus had built, erected a handsome church in honor 
of SS. Peter, Paul, and Andrew, enriched with precious relics. His prayer 
was almost continual, and his devotion so tender, that the hearing of a pious 
word was sufficient visibly to inflame his soul, and to throw him sometimes 
into raptures even in public, and at table. His ardent sighs to be united with 
his God, were most vehement during his last illness. Having called the 
priest among his brethren, to whom he had enjoined the office of anointing 
the sick, he caused him to anoint his breast according to the custom, says 
the author of his life, and he breathed forth his happy soul five days after, 
about the year 510, and of his age sixty-one.“ The great abbey of Condate, 
in Franche-comté, seven leagues from Geneva, on mount Jura, or Mont-jon, 
received from this saint the name of St. Oyend; till in the thirteenth century 


it exchanged it for that of St. Claude; who having resigned the bishopric of 
Besanzon, which see he had governed seven years in great sanctity, lived 
fifty-five years abbot of this house, a perfect copy of the virtues of St. 
Oyend, and died in 581. He is honored on the 6th of June. His body remains 
entire to this day; and his shrine is the most celebrated place of resort for 
pilgrims in all France-2 See the life of St. Oyend by a disciple, in 
Bollandus and Mabillon. Add the remarks of Rivet. His. Liter. T. 3, p. 60. 


St. Fanchea, or Faine, V. 


Her feast has been kept for time immemorial in the parish church of 
Rosairthir, in the diocese of Clogher, in Ulster: and at Kilhaine near moun 
Bregh, on the borders of Meath, where her relics have been in veneration. 
She seems to have been an abbess, and is thought to have flourished in the 
sixth century, when many eminent saints flourished in Ireland. Her name 
was not known to Bollandus or Sir James Ware. See Chatelain. 


St. Mochua, or Moncain, Abbot 


OTHERWISE CALLED CLAUNUS 


Having served his prince in the army, he renounced the world, and devoted 
himself to God in a monastic state, with so much fervor as to become a 
model of perfection to others. He is said to have founded thirty churches, 
and one hundred and twenty cells, and passed thirty years at one of these 
churches, which is called from him Teach Mochua, but died at Dayrinis on 
the 1st of January, in the ninety-ninth year of his age, about the sixth 
century. See his life in Bollandus, p. 45. 


St. Mochua of Bella 


OTHERWISE CALLED CRONAN, 


Was contemporary to S. Congal, and founded the monastery (now a town) 
named Balla, in Connaught. He departed to our Lord in the fifty-sixth year 
of his age. See Bollandus, p. 49. 


January 2"4 


St. Macarius of Alexandria 


ANCHORET 


From Palladius, bishop of Helenopolls, who had been his disciple, c. 20. 
Rufin, Socrates, and others is Roswelde, D’ Andilly, Cotelier, and 
Bollandus, p. 85. See Tillemont, t. 8, p. 626. Bulteau, Hist. Mon. d’Orient,1. 
1, c. 9; p. 128. 


A. D. 394. 


St. Macarius the younger, a citizen of Alexandria, followed the business of 
a confectioner. Desirous to serve God with his whole heart, he forsook the 
world in the flower of his age, and spent upwards of sixty years in the 
deserts in the exercise of fervent penance and contemplation. He first 
retired into Thebais, or Upper Egypt, about the year 335.4 Having learned 
the maxims, and being versed in the practice of the most perfect virtue, 
under masters renowned for their sanctity; still aiming, if possible, at 
greater perfection, he quitted the Upper Egypt, and came to the Lower, 
before the year 373. In this part were three deserts almost adjoining to each 
other; that of Sceté, so called from a town of the same name on the borders 
of Lybia; that of the Cells, contiguous to the former, this name being given 
to it on account of the multitude of hermit-cells with which it abounded; 
and a third, which reached to the western branch of the Nile, called, from a 
great mountain, the desert of Nitria. St. Macarius had a cell in each of these 
deserts. When he dwelt in that of Nitria, it was his custom to give advice to 
strangers, but his chief residence was in that of the Cells. Each anchoret had 
here his separate cell, which he made his continued abode, except on 
Saturday and Sunday, when all assembled in one church to celebrate the 
divine mysteries, and partake of the holy communion. If any one was 
absent, he was concluded to be sick, and was visited by the rest. When a 
stranger came to live among them, every one offered him his cell, and was 
ready to build another for himself. Their cells were not within sight of each 


other. Their manual labor, which was that of making baskets or mats, did 
not interrupt the prayer of the heart. A profound silence reigned throughout 
the whole desert. Our saint received here the dignity of priesthood, and 
shone as a bright sun influencing this holy company, while St. Macarius the 
elder lived no less eminent in the wilderness of Sceté, forty miles distant. 
Palladius has recorded a memorable instance of the great self-denial 
professed and observed by these holy hermits. A present was made of a 
newly-gathered bunch of grapes to St. Macarius: the holy man carried it to a 
neighboring monk who was sick; he sent it to another: it passed in like 
manner to all the cells in the desert, and was brought back to Macarius, who 
was exceedingly rejoiced to perceive the abstinence of his brethren, but 
would not eat of the grapes himself. 

The austerities of all the inhabitants of that desert were extraordinary; but 
St. Macarius, in this regard, far surpasses the rest. For seven years together 
he lived only on raw herbs and pulse, and for the three following years 
contented himself with four or five ounces of bread a day, and consumed 
only one little vessel of oil in a year; as Palladius assures us. His watchings 
were not less surprising, as the same author informs us. God had given him 
a body capable of bearing the greatest rigors; and his fervor was so intense, 
that whatever spiritual exercise he heard of, or saw practised by others, he 
resolved to copy the same. The reputation of the monastery of Tabenna, 
under St. Pachomius, drew him to this place in disguise, some time before 
the year 349. St. Pachomius told him that he seemed too far advanced in 
years to begin to accustom himself to their fastings and watchings; but at 
length admitted him, on condition he would observe all the rules and 
mortifications of the house. Lent approaching soon after, the monks were 
assiduous in preparations to pass that holy time in austerities, each 
according to his strength and fervor; some by fasting one, others two, three, 
or four days, without any kind of nourishment; some standing all day, 
others only sitting at their work. Macarius took some, palm-tree leaves 
steeped in water, as materials for his work, and standing in a private corner, 
passed the whole time without eating, except a few green cabbage leaves on 
Sundays. His hands were employed in almost continual labor, and his heart 
conversed with God by prayer. If he left his station on any pressing 
occasion, he never stayed one moment longer than necessity required. Such 


a prodigy astonished the monks, who even remonstrated to the abbot at 
Easter against a singularity of this nature, which, if tolerated, might on 
several accounts be prejudicial to their community. St. Pachomius entreated 
God to know who this stranger was; and learning by revelation that he was 
the great Macarius, embraced him, thanked him for his edifying visit, and 
desired him to return to his desert, and there offer up his prayers for them. 
Our saint happened one day inadvertently to kill a gnat that was biting him 
in his cell; reflecting that he had lost the opportunity of suffering that 
mortification, he hastened from his cell for the marshes of Sceté, which 
abound with great flies, whose stings pierce even wild boars. There he 
continued six months exposed to those ravaging insects; and to such a 
degree was his whole body disfigured by them with sores and swellings, 
that when he returned he was only to be known by his voice.“ Some 
authors relate2® that he did this to overcome a temptation of the flesh. 

The virtue of this great saint was often exercised with temptations. One 
was a suggestion to quit his desert and go to Rome, to serve the sick in the 
hospitals; which, by due reflection, he discovered to be a secret artifice of 
vain-glory inciting him to attract the eyes and esteem of the world. True 
humility alone could discover the snare which lurked under the specious 
gloss of holy charity. Finding this enemy extremely importunate, he threw 
himself on the ground in his cell, and cried out to the fiends: “Drag me 
hence if you can by force, for I will not stir.” Thus he lay till night, and by 
this vigorous resistance they were quite disarmed.“ As soon as he arose 
they renewed the assaul; and he, to stand firm against them, filled two great 
baskets with sand, and laying them on his shoulders, travelled along the 
wilderness. A person of his acquaintance meeting him, asked him what he 
meant, and made an offer of easing him of his burden; but the saint made no 
other reply than this: “I am tormenting my tormentor.” He returned home in 
the evening, much fatigued in body, but freed from the temptation Palladius 
informs us, that St. Macarius, desiring to enjoy more perfectly the sweets of 
heavenly contemplation, at least for five days without interruption. 
immured himself within his cell for this purpose, and said to be soul: 
“Having taken up thy abode in heaven, where thou hast God and his holy 
angels to converse with, see that thou descend not thence: regard not earthly 
things.” The two first days his heart overflowed with divine delights: but on 


the third he met with so violent a disturbance from the devil, that he was 
obliged to stop short of his design, and to return to his usual manner of life. 
Contemplative souls often desire, in times of heavenly consolation, never to 
be interrupted in the glorious employment of love and praise: but the 
functions of Martha, the frailty and necessities of the human frame, and the 
temptations of the devil, force them, though reluctant, from their beloved 
object. Nay, God oftentimes withdraws himself, as the sain observed on this 
occasion, to make them sensible of their own weakness, and that this life is 
a State of trial. St. Macarius once saw, in a vision devils closing the eyes of 
the monks to drowsiness, and tempting them by diverse methods to 
distractions, during the time of public prayer. Some, as often as they 
approached, chased them away by a secret supernatural force, while others 
were in dalliance with their suggestions. The saint burst into sighs and tears; 
and, when prayer was ended, admonished every one of his distractions, and 
of the snares of the enemy, with an earnest exhortation to employ, in that 
sacred duty, a more than ordinary watchfulness against his attacks.22 St. 
Jerom®! and others relate, that a certain anchoret in Nitria, having left one 
hundred crowns at his death, which he had acquired by weaving cloth, the 
monks of that desert met to deliberate what should be done with that 
money. Some were for having it given to the poor, others to the church: but 
Macarius, Pambo, Isidore, and others, who were called the fathers, ordained 
that the one hundred crowns should be thrown into the grave and buried 
with the corpse of the deceased, and that at the same time the following 
words should be pronounced: “May thy money be with thee to perdition.®2 
This example struck such a terror into all the monks, that no one durst lay 
up any money by him. 

Palladius, who, from 391, lived three years under our saint, was 
eyewitness to several miracles wrought by him. He relates, that a certain 
priest, whose head, in a manner shocking to behold, was consumed by a 
cancerous sore, came to his cell, but was refused admittance; nay, the saint 
at first would not even speak to him. Palladius, by earnest entreaties, strove 
to prevail upon him to give at least some answer to so great an object of 
compassion. Macarius, on the contrary, urged that he was unworthy, and 
that God, to punish him for a sin of the flesh he was addicted to, had 
afflicted him with this disorder: however, that upon his sincere repentance, 


and promise never more during his life to presume to celebrate the divine 
mysteries, he would intercede for his cure. The priest confessed his sin with 
a promise, pursuant to the ancient canonical discipline, never after to 
perform any priestly function. The saint thereupon absolved him by the 
imposition of hands; and a few days after the priest came back perfectly 
healed, glorifying God, and giving thanks to his servant. Palladius found 
himself tempted to sadness, on a suggestion from the devil, that he made no 
progress in virtue, and that it was to no purpose for him to remain in the 
desert. He consulted his master, who bade him persevere with fervor, never 
dwell on the temptation, and always answer instantly the fiend: “My love 
for Jesus Christ will not suffer me to quit my cell, where I am determined to 
abide in order to please and serve him agreeably to his will.” 

The two saints of the name of Macarius happened one day to cross the 
Nile together in a boat, when certain tribunes, or principal officers, who 
were there with their numerous trains, could not help observing to each 
other, that those men, from the cheerfulness of their aspect, must be 
exceeding happy in their poverty. Macarius of Alexandria, alluding to their 
name, which in Greek signifies happy, made this answer: “You have reason 
to call us happy, for this is our name. But if we are happy in despising the 
world, are not you miserable who live slaves to it?” These words, uttered 
with a tone of voice expressive of an interior conviction of their truth, had 
such an effect on the tribune who first spoke, that, hastening home, he 
distributed his fortune among the poor, and embraced an eremitical life. In 
375, both these saints were banished for the catholic faith, at the instigation 
of Lucius, the Arian patriarch of Alexandria. Our saint died in the year 394, 
as Tillemont shows from Palladius. The Latins commemorate him on the 
2d, the Greeks with the elder Macarius, on the 19th of January. 

In the desert of Nitria there subsists at this day a monastery which bears 
the name of St. Macarius. The monastic rule called St. Macarius’s, in the 
code of rules, is ascribed to this of Alexandria. St. jerom seems to have 
copied some things from it in his letter to Rusticus. The concord, or 
collection of rules, gives us another, under the names of the two SS. 
Macariuses; Serapion (of Arsinoe, or the other of Nitria;) Paphnutius (of 
Becbale, priest of Sceté;) and thirty-four other abbots:82 It was probably 
collected from their discipline, or regulations and example. According to 


this latter, the monks fasted the whole year, except on Sundays, and the time 
from Easter to Whitsuntide; they observed the strictest poverty, and divided 
the day between manual labor and hours of prayer; hospitality was much 
recommended in this rule, but, for the sake of recollection, it was strictly 
forbid for any monk, except one who was deputed to entertain guests, ever 
to speak to any stranger without particular leave.84 The definition of a monk 
or anchoret, given by the abbot Rancé of la Trappe, is a lively portraiture of 
the great Macarius in the desert: when, says he, a soul relishes God in 
solitude, she thinks no more of any thing but heaven, and forgets the earth, 
which has nothing in it that can now please her; she burns with the fire of 
divine love, and sighs only after God, regarding death as her greatest 
advantage; nevertheless they will find themselves much mistaken, who, 
leaving the world, imagine they shall go to God by straight paths, by roads 
sown with lilies and roses, in which they will have no difficulties to 
conquer, but that the hand of God will turn aside whatever could raise any 
in their way, or disturb the tranquillity of their retreat on the contrary, they 
must be persuaded that temptations will everywhere follow them, that there 
is neither state nor place in which they can be exempt, that the peace which 
God promises is procured amidst tribulations, as the rose-bud amidst thorns; 
God has not promised his servants that they shall not meet with trials, but 
that with the temptation, he will give them grace to be able to bear it:22 
heaven is offered to us on no other conditions; it is a kingdom of conquest, 
the prize of victory—but, O God, what a prize! 


On the same day 


Are commemorated many holy martyrs throughout the provinces of the 
Roman empire; who, when Dioclesian, in 303, commanded the holy 
scriptures, wherever found, to be burnt, chose rather to suffer torments and 
death than to be accessary to their being destroyed by surrendering them 
into the hands of the professed enemies of their Author.8® 


Also, St. Concordius, M. 


A holy subdeacon, who in the reign of Marcus Antoninus, was apprehended 
in a desert, and brought before Torquatus, governor of Umbria, then 
residing at Spoletto, about the year 178. The martyr, paying no regard to his 
promises or threats, in the first interrogatory was beaten with clubs, and in 
the second was hung on the rack, but in the height of his torments he 
cheerfully sang: “Glory be to thee, Lord Jesus!” Three days after, two 
soldiers were sent by Torquatus, to behead him in the dungeon, unless he 
would offer sacrifice to an idol, which a priest who accompanied them 
carried with him for this purpose. The saint showed his indignation by 
Spitting upon the idol, upon which one of the soldiers struck off his head. In 
the Roman Martyrology his name occurs on the 1st, in some others on the 
2d of January. See his genuine acts in Bollandus, p. 9, and Tillemont, t. 2, p. 
439. 


Also, St. Adalard, or Adelard. A. C. 


PRONOUNCED ALARD.24 


The birth of this holy monk was most illustrious, his father Bernard being 
son of Charles Martel, and brother of king Pepin, so that Adalard was 
cousin-german to Charlemagne, by whom he was called in his youth to the 
court, and created count of his palace. A fear of offending God made him 
tremble at the sight of the dangers of forfeiting his grace, with which he was 
surrounded, and of the disorders which reigned in the world. Lest he should 
be engaged to entangle his conscience, by seeming to approve of things 
which he thought would endanger his salvation, he determined to forsake at 
once both the court and the world. His sacrifice was the more perfect and 
edifying, as he was endowed with the greatest personal accomplishments of 
mind and body for the world, and in the flower of his age; for he was only 
twenty years old, when, in 773, he took the monastic habit at Corbie in 
Picardy, a monastery that had been founded by queen Balhildes, in 662. 
After he had passed a year in the fervent exercises of his novitiate, he made 
his vows; the first employment assigned him in the monastery was that of 
gardener, in which, while his hands were employed in the business of his 
calling, his thoughts were on God and heavenly things. Out of humility, and 
a desire of closer retirement, he obtained leave to be removed to mount 
Cassino, where he hoped he should be concealed from the world: but his 
eminent qualifications, and the great example of his virtue, betrayed and 
defeated all the projects of his humility, and did not suffer him to live long 
unknown; he was brought back to Corbie, and some years after chosen 
abbot. Being obliged by Charlemagne often to attend at court, he appeared 
there as the first among the king’s counsellors, as he is styled by Hincmar,®8 
who had seen him there in 796. He was compelled by Charlemagne entirely 
to quit his monastery, and take upon him the charge of chief minister to that 
prince’s eldest son Pepin, who, at his death at Milan in 810, appointed the 
saint tutor to his son Bernard, then but twelve years of age. In this exalted 


and distracting station, Adalard appeared even in council recollected and 
attentive to God, and from his employments would hasten to his chamber, 
or the chapel, there to plunge his heart in the centre of its happiness. During 
the time of his prayers, tears usually flowed from his eyes in great 
abundance, especially on considering his own miseries, and his distance 
from God. The emperor recalled him from Milan, and deputed him to pope 
Leo III. to assist at the discussion of certain difficulties started relating to 
the clause inserted in the creed, concerning the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father and the Son. Charlemagne died in 814, on the 28th of 
January, having associated his son, Lewis le Debonnaire, in the empire in 
the foregoing September. While our saint lived in his monastery, dead to the 
world, intent only on heavenly things, instructing the ignorant, and feeding 
the poor, on whom he always exhausted his whole revenue, Lewis declared 
his son, Lothaire, his partner and successor in the empire, in 817: Bernard, 
who looked upon that dignity as his right, his father Pepin having been 
eldest brother to Lewis, rebelled, but lost both his kingdom and his life. 
Lewis was prevailed upon, by certain flatterers, to suspect our saint to have 
been no enemy to Bernard’s pretensions, and banished him to a monastery, 
situated in the little island Heri, called afterwards Hermoutier, and St. 
Philebert’s, on the coast of Aquitain. The saint’s brother Wala (one of the 
greatest men of that age, as appears from his curious life, published by 
Mabillon) he obliged to become a monk at Lerins. His sister Gondrada he 
confined in the monastery of the Holy Cross, at Poitiers; and left only his 
other sister Theodrada, who was a nun, at liberty in her convent at Soissons. 
This exile St. Adalard regarded as his gain, and in it his tranquillity and 
gladness of soul met with no interruptions. The emperor at length was made 
sensible of his innocence, and, after five years’ banishment, called him to 
his court towards the close of the year 821; and, by the greatest honors and 
favors, endeavored to make amends for the injustice he had done him. 
Adalard (whose soul, fixed wholly on God, was raised above all earthly 
things) was the same person in prosperity and adversity, in the palace as in 
the cell, and in every station: the distinguishing parts of his character were, 
an extraordinary gift of compunction and tears, the most tender charity for 
all men, and an undaunted zeal for the relief and protection of all the 
distressed. In 823, he obtained leave to return to the government of his 
abbey of Corbie, where he with joy frequently took upon himself the most 


humbling and mortifying employments of the house. By his solicitude, 
earnest endeavors, and powerful example, his spiritual children grew daily 
in fervor and divine love; and such was his zeal for their continual 
advancement, that he passed no week without speaking to every one of 
them in particular, and no day without exhorting them all in general, by 
pathetic and instructive discourses. The inhabitants of the country round his 
monastery had also a share in his pious labors, and he exhausted on the poor 
the revenue of his monastery, and whatever other temporal goods came to 
his hands, with a profusion which many condemned as excessive, but which 
heaven, on urgent occasions, sometimes approved by sensible miracles. The 
good old man would receive advice from the meanest of his monks, with an 
astonishing humility; when entreated by any to moderate his austerities, he 
frequently answered, “I will take care of your servant, that he may serve 
you the longer;” meaning himself. Several hospitals were erected by him. 
During his banishment, another Adalard, who governed the mouantery by 
his appointment, began, upon our saint’s project, to prepare the foundation 
of the monastery of New Corbie, vulgarly called Corwey, in the diocese of 
Paderborn, nine leagues from that city, upon the Weser, that it might be a 
nursery of evangelical laborers, to the conversion and instruction of the 
northern nations. St. Adalard, after his return to Corbie, completed this 
great undertaking in 822, for which he went twice thither, and made a long 
stay, to settle the discipline of his colony. Corwey is an imperial abbey; its 
territory reaches from the bishopric of Paderborn to the duchy of 
Brunswick, and the abbot is one of the eleven abbots, who sit with twenty- 
one bishops, in the imperial diet at Ratisbon: but the chief glory of this 
house is derived from the learning and zeal of St. Anscharius, and many 
others, who erected illustrious trophies of religion in many barbarous 
countries. To perpetuate the regularity which he established in his two 
monasteries, he compiled a book of statutes for their use, of which 
considerable fragments are extant:82 for the direction of courtiers in their 
whole conduct, he wrote an excellent book, On the Order of the Court; of 
which work we have only the large extracts, which Hincmar has inserted in 
his Instructions of king Carloman, the master-piece of that prelate’s 
writings, for which he is indebted to our saint. A treatise on the Paschal 
Moon, and other works of St. Adalard, are lost. By those which we have, 


also by his disciples, St. Paschasins Radbertus, St. Anscharius, and others, 
and by the testimony of the former in his life, it is clear that our saint was 
an elegant and zealous promoter of literature in his monasteries: the same 
author assures us, that he was well skilled, and instructed the people not 
only in the Latin, but also in the Tudesque and vulgar French languages. 
St. Adalard, for his eminent learning, and extraordinary spirit of prayer and 
compunction, was styled the Austin, the Antony, and the Jeremy of his age. 
Alcuin, in a letter addressed to him under the name of Antony, calls him his 
son;2! whence many infer that he had been scholar to that great man. St. 
Adalard was returned out of Germany to Old Corbie, when he fell sick three 
days before Christmas: he received extreme unction some days after, which 
was administered by Hildemar, bishop of Beauvais, who had formerly been 
his disciple; the viaticum he received on the day after the feast of our Lord’s 
circumcision, about seven o’clock in the moming, and expired the same day 
about three in the afternoon, in the year 827, of his age seventy-three. Upon 
proof of several miracles, by virtue of a commission granted by pope John 
XIX. (called by some XX.) the body of the saint was enshrined, and 
translated with great solemnity in 1040; of which ceremony we have a 
particular history written by St. Gerard, who also composed an office in his 
honor, in gratitude for having been cured of a violent headache through his 
intercession: the same author relates seven other miracles performed by the 
same means.22 The relics of St. Adalard, except a small portion given to the 
abbey of Chelles, are still preserved at Corbie, in a rich shrine and two 
smaller cases. His name has never been inserted in the Roman Martyrology, 
though he is honored as principal patron in many parish churches, and by 
several towns on the banks of the Rhine and in the Low Countries. See his 
life, compiled with accuracy, in a very florid pathetic style, by way of 
panegyric, by his disciple Paschasius Radbertus, extant in Bollandus, and 
more correctly in Mabillon, (Act. Ben. t. 5, p. 306, also the same abridged 
in a more historical style, by St. Gerard, first monk of Corbie, afterwards 
first abbot of Seauve-majeur in Guienne, founde by William, duke of 
Aquitain and count of Poitiers, in 1080. The history of the translation of the 
saint’s body, with an account of eight miracles by the same St. Gerard, is 
also given us by Bollandus. 


January 3" 


St. Peter Balsam, M. 


FROM HIS VALUABLE ACTS IN RUINART, P. 501. BOLLANDUS, P. 128. SEE TILLEMONT, 
T.5. ASSEMANI, ACT. MART. OCCID. T. 2, P. 106. 


A.D, 311. 


Peter Balsam, a native of the territory of Eleutheropolis, in Palestine, was 
apprehended at Aulane, in the persecution of Maximinus. Being brought 
before Severus, governor of the province, the interrogatory began by asking 
him his name. Peter answered: “Balsam is the name of my family, but I 
received that of Peter in baptism.” Severus. “Of what family, and of what 
country are you?” Peter. “I am a Christian.” Severus. “What is your 
employ?” Peter. “What employ can I have more honorable, or what better 
thing can I do in the world, than to live a Christian?” Severus. “Do you 
know the imperial edicts?” Peter. “I know the laws of God, the sovereign of 
the universe.” Severus. “You shall quickly know that there is an edict of the 
most clement emperors, commanding all to sacrifice to the gods, or be put 
to death.” Peter. “You will also know one day that there is a law of the 
eternal king, proclaiming that every one shall perish, who offers sacrifice to 
devils: which do you counsel me to obey, and which, do you think, should 
be my option; to die by your sword, or to be condemned to everlasting 
misery, by the sentence of the great king, the true God?” Severus. “Seeing 
you ask my advice, it is then that you obey the edict, and sacrifice to the 
gods.” Peter. “I can never be prevailed upon to sacrifice to gods of wood 
and stone, as those are which you adore.” Severus. “I would have you 
know, that it is in my power to revenge these affronts by your death.” Peter. 
“T had no intention to affront you. I only expressed what is written in the 
divine law.” Severus. “Have compassion on yourself, and sacrifice.” Peter. 
“Tf I am truly compassionate to myself, I ought not to sacrifice.” Severus. 
“My desire is to use lenity; I therefore still do allow you time to consider 
with yourself, that you may save your life.” Peter. “This delay will be to no 
purpose, for I shall not alter my mind; do now what you will be obliged to 


do soon, and complete the work, which the devil, your father, has begun; for 
I will never do what Jesus Christ forbids me.” 

Severus, on hearing these words, ordered him to be hoisted on the rack, 
and while he was suspended in the air, said to him scoffing: “What say you 
now, Peter; do you begin to know what the rack is? Are you yet willing to 
sacrifice?” Peter answered: “Tear me with iron hooks, and talk not of my 
sacrificing to your devils: I have already told you, that I will sacrifice to that 
God alone for whom I suffer.” Hereupon the governor commanded his 
tortures to be redoubled. The martyr, far from fetching the least sigh, sung 
with alaerity those verses of the royal prophet: One thing I have asked of 
the Lord; this will I seek after: that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of my life.22 I will take the chalice of salvation, and will call upon 
the name of the Lord.24 The governor called forth fresh executioners to 
relieve the first, now fatigued. The spectators, seeing the martyr’s blood run 
down in streams, cried out to him: “Obey the emperors: sacrifice, and 
rescue yourself from these torments.” Peter replied: “Do you call these 
torments? I, for my part, feel no pain: but this I know, that if I am not 
faithful to my God, I must expect real pains, such as cannot be conceived.” 
The judge also said: “Sacrifice, Peter Balsam, or you will repent it.” Peter. 
“Neither will I sacrifice, nor shall I repent it.” Severus. “I am just ready to 
pronounce sentence.” Peter. “It is what I most earnestly desire.” Severus 
then dictated the sentence in this manner “It is our order, that Peter Balsam, 
for having refused to obey the edict of the invincible emperors, and having 
contemned our commands, after obstinately defending the law of a man 
crucified, be himself nailed to a cross.” Thus it was that this glorious martyr 
finished his triumph, at Aulane, on the 3d of January, which day he is 
honored in the Roman Martyrology, and that of Bede. 

In the example of the martyrs we see, that religion alone inspires true 
constancy and heroism, and affords solid comfort and joy amidst the most 
terrifying dangers, calamities, and torments. It spreads a calm throughout a 
man’s whole life, and consoles at all times. He that is united to God, rests in 
omnipotence, and in wisdom and goodness; he is reconciled with the world 
whether it frowns or flatters, and with himself. The interior peace which he 
enjoys, is the foundation of happiness, and the delights which innocence 
and virtue bring, abundantly compensate the loss of the base pleasures of 


vice. Death itself, so terrible to the worldly man, is she saint’s crown, and 
completes his joy and his bliss. 


St. Anterus, Pope 


He succeeded St. Pontianus in 235. He sat only one month and ten days, 
and is styled a martyr by Bede, Ado, and the present. Roman Martyrology. 
See Card. d’Aguirre, Conc. Hispan. T. 3. In the martyrology called S. 
Jerom’s, kept at S. Cyriacus’s, it is said that he was buried on the Appian 


road, in the Paraphagene, where the cemetery of Calixtus was afterwards 
erected. 


St. Gordius 


Martyred at Cesarea, in Cappadocra, was a centurion in the army, but 
retired to the deserts when the persecution was first raised by Dioclesian. 
The desire of shedding his blood for Christ made him quit his solitude, 
while the people of that city were assembled in the Circus2 to solemnize 
public games in honor of Mars. His attenuated body, long beard and hair 
and ragged clothes, drew on him the eyes of the whole assembly; yet, with 
this strange garb and mien, the graceful air of majesty that appeared in his 
countenance commanded veneration. Being examined by the governor, an 
loudly confessing his faith, he was condemned to be beheaded. Having 
Sortified himself by the sign of the cross,2® he joyfully received the deadly 
blow. St. Basil, on this festival, pronounced his panegyric at Cesarea, in 
which he says, several of his audience had been eye-witnesses of the 
martyr’s triumph. Hom. 17, t. 1. 


St. Genevieve, Or Genovefa, V. 


CHIEF PATRONESS OF THE CITY OF PARIS 


Her father’s name was Severus, and her mother’s Gerontia: she was born 
about the year 422, at Nanterre, a small village four miles from Paris, near 
the famous modern stations, or Calvary, adorned with excellent sculptures, 
representing our Lord’s Passion, on Mount Valerien. When St. Germanus, 
bishop of Auxerre, went with St. Lupus into Britain to oppose the Pelagian 
heresy, he lay at Nanterre in his way. The inhabitants flocked about them to 
receive their blessing, and St. Germanus made them an exhortation, during 
which he took particular notice of Genevieve, though only seven years of 
age. After his discourse he inquired for her parents, and addressing himself 
to them, foretold their daughter’s future sanctity, and said that she would 
perfectly accomplish the resolution she had taken of serving God, and that 
others would imitate her example. He then asked Genevieve whether it was 
not her desire to serve God in a state of perpetual virginity, and to bear no 
other title than that of a spouse of Jesus Christ. The virgin answered, that 
this was what she had long desired, and begged that by his blessing she 
might be from that moment consecrated to God. The holy prelate went to 
the church of the place, followed by the people, and, during long singing of 
psalms and prayers, says Constantius,2~—that is, during the recital of None 
and Vespers,28 as the author of the life of St. Genevieve expresses it,22 he 
held his hand upon the virgin’s head. After he had supped, he dismissed her, 
giving a strict charge to her parents to bring her again to him very early the 
next morning. The father complied with the commission, and St. Germanus 
asked Genevieve whether she remembered the promise she had made to 
God. She said she did, and declared she would, by the divine assistance, 
faithfully perform it. The bishop gave her a brass medal, on which a cross 
was engraved, to wear always about her neck, to put her in mind of the 
consecration she had made of herself to God; and at the same time, he 
charged her never to wear bracelets, or necklaces of pearls, gold, or silver, 


or any other ornaments of vanity. All this she most religiously observed, 
and considering herself as the spouse of Christ, gave herself up to the most 
fervent practices of devotion and penance. From the words of St. 
Germanus, in his exhortation to St. Genevieve never to wear jewels, Baillet 
and some others infer, that she must have been a person of quality and 
fortune; but the ancient Breviary and constant tradition of the place assure 
us, that her father was a poor shepherd. Adrian, Valois, and Balaze, observe, 
that her most ancient life ought not to be esteemed of irrefragable authority, 
and that the words of St. Germanus are not perhaps related with a 
scrupulous fidelity.42° The author of her life tells us, that the holy virgin 
begging one day with great importunity that she might go to the church, her 
mother struck her on the face, but in punishment lost her sight, which she 
only recovered, two months after, by washing her eyes twice or thrice with 
water which her daughter fetched from the well, and upon which she had 
made the sign of the cross. Hence the people look upon the well at Nanterre 
as having been blessed by the saint. About fifteen years of age, she was 
presented to the bishop of Paris to receive the religious veil at his hands, 
together with two other persons of the same sex. Though she was the 
youngest of the three, the bishop placed her the first, saying, that heaven 
had already sanctified her; by which he seems to have alluded to the 
promise she had already made, in the presence of SS. Germanus and Lupus, 
of consecrating herself to God. From that time she frequently ate only twice 
in the week, on Sundays and Thursdays. Her food was barley bread with a 
few beans. At the age of fifty, by the command of certain bishops, she 
mitigated this austerity, so far as to allow herself a moderate use of fish and 
milk. Her prayer was almost continual, and generally attended with a large 
flow of tears. After the death of her parents she left Nanterre, and settled 
with her godmother at Paris, but sometimes undertook journeys upon 
motives of charity, and illustrated the cities of Meaux, Leon, Tours, Orleans, 
and all other places wherever she went, with miracles and remarkable 
predictions. God permitted her to meet with some severe trials; for at a 
certain time all persons indiscriminately seemed to be in a combination 
against her, and persecuted her under the opprobrious names of visionary, 
hypocrite, and the like imputations, all tending to asperse her innocency. 
The arrival of St. Germanus at Paris, probably on his second journey to 


Britain, for some time silenced her calumniators; but it was not long ere the 
storm broke out anew. Her enemies were fully determined to drown her, 
when the archdeacon of Auxerre arrived with Eulogies, or blessed bread, 
sent her by St. Germanus, as a testimony of his particular esteem for her 
virtues, and a token of communion. This seems to have happened while St. 
Germanus was absent in Italy in 449, a little before his death. This 
circumstance, so providentially opportune, converted the prejudices of her 
calumniators into a singular veneration for her during the remainder of her 
life. The Franks or French had then possessed themselves of the better part 
of Gaul; and Childeric, their king, took Paris.42! During the long blockade 
of that city, the citizens being extremely distressed by famine, St. 
Genevieve, as the author of her life relates, went out at the head of a 
company who were sent to procure provisions, and brought back from 
Arcis-sur-Aube and Troyes several boats laden with com. Nevertheless, 
Childeric, when he had made himself master of Paris, though always a 
pagan, respected St. Genevieve, and, upon her intercession, spared the lives 
of many prisoners, and did several other acts of clemency and bounty. Our 
saint, out of her singular devotion to St. Dionysius and his companions, the 
apostles of the country, frequently visited their tombs at the borough of 
Catulliacum, which many think the borough since called Saint Denys’s. She 
also excited the zeal of many pious persons to build there a church innonor 
of St. Dionysius, which King Dagobert I. afterwards rebuilt with a stately 
monastery in 629.492 Saint Genevieve likewise performed several 
pilgrimages, in company with other holy virgins, to the shrine of St. Martin 
at Tours. These journeys of devotion she sanctified by the exercise of holy 
recollection and austere penance. King Clovis, who embraced the faith in 
496, listened often with deference to the advice of St. Genevieve, and 
granted liberty to several captives at her request. Upon the report of the 
march of Attila with his army of Huns, the Parisians were preparing to 
abandon their city, but St. Genevieve persuaded them, in imitation of Judith 
and Hester, to endeavor to avert the scourge, by fasting, watching, and 
prayer. Many devout persons of her sex passed many days with her in 
prayer in the baptistery; from whence the particular devotion to St. 
Genevieve, which is practised at St. John-le-rond, the ancient public 
baptistery of the church of Paris, seems to have taken rise. She assured the 


people of the protection of heaven, and their deliverance; and though she 
was long treated by many as an impostor, the event verified the prediction, 
that barbarian suddenly changing the course of his march, probably by 
directing it towards Orleans. Our author attributes to St. Genevieve the first 
design of the magnificent church which Clovis began to build in honor of 
SS. Peter and Paul, by the pious counsel of his wife Saint Clotilda, by 
whom it was finished several years after; for he only laid the foundation a 
little before his death, which happened in 511.422 St. Genevieve died about 
the same year, probably five weeks after that prince, on the 3d of January, 
512, being eighty-nine years old. Some think she died before King Clovis. 
Prudentius, bishop of Paris, had been buried about the year 409, on the spot 
where this church was built. Clovis was interred in it: his remains were 
afterwards removed into the middle of the choir, where they are covered 
with a modern monument of white marble, with an inscription. St. Clotilda 
was buried near the steps of the high altar in 545; but her name having been 
enrolled among the saints, her relics were enshrined, and are placed behind 
the high altar. Those of St. Alda, the companion of St. Genevieve, and of St. 
Ceraunus, bishop of Paris, are placed in silver shrines on the altar of S. 
Clotilda. The tombs of St. Genevieve and King Clovis were near together. 
Immediately after the saint was buried, the people raised an oratory of wood 
over her tomb, as her historian assures us, and this was soon changed into 
the stately church built under the invocation of SS. Peter and Paul. From 
this circumstance, we gather that her tomb was situated in a part of this 
church, which was only built after her death. Her tomb, though empty, is 
still shown in the subterraneous church, or vault, betwixt those of 
Prudentius, and St. Ceraunus, bishop of Paris. But her relics were enclosed, 
by St. Eligius, in a costly shrine, adorned with gold and silver, which he 
made with his own hands about the year 630, as St. Owen relates in his life. 
In 815 these relics, for fear of the Normans, were removed to Atis, and 
thence to Dravel, where the abbot of the canons kept a tooth for his own 
church. In 850 they were carried to Marisy, near Ferté-Milon, and five years 
after brought back to Paris. The author of the original life of St. Genevieve 
concludes it by a description of the Basilick which Clovis and St. Clotilda 
erected, adorned with a triple portico, in which were painted the histories of 
the patriarchs, prophets, martyrs, and confessors. This church was several 


times plundered, and at length burnt, by the Normans. When it was rebuilt, 
soon after the year 856, the relics of St. Genevieve were brought back. The 
miracles which were performed there from the time of her burial, rendered 
this church famous over all France, so that at length it began to be known 
only by her name. The city of Paris has frequently received sensible proofs 
of the divine protection, through her intercession. The most famous instance 
is that called the miracle of Des Ardens, or of the burning fever. In 1129, in 
the reign of Louis VI., a pestilential fever, with a violent inward heat, and 
pains in the bowels, swept off, in a short time, fourteen thousand persons; 
nor could the art of physicians afford any relief. Stephen, bishop of Paris, 
with the clergy and people, implored the divine mercy, by fasting and 
supplications. Yet the distemper began not to abate till the shrine of St. 
Genevieve was carried in a solemn procession to the cathedral. During that 
ceremony many sick persons were cured by touching the shrine; and of all 
that then lay ill of that distemped in the whole town, only three died, the 
rest recovered, and no others fell ill. Pope Innocent II. coming to Paris the 
year following, after having passed a careful scrutiny on the miracle, 
ordered an annual festival in commemoration of it on the 26th of 
November, which is still kept at Paris. A chapel near the cathedral, called 
anciently St. Genevieve’s the Little, erected near the house in which she 
died, afterward, from this miracle, (though it was wrought not at this 
chapel, but chiefly at the cathedral, as Le Beuf demonstrates, ) was called St. 
Genevieve des Ardens, which was demolished in 1747, to make place for 
the Foundling Hospital. Both before and since hat time, it is the custom, 
in extraordinary public calamities, to carry the shrine of St. Genevieve, 
accompanied with those of St. Marcel, St. Aurea, St. Lucan, martyr, St. 
Landry, St. Merry, St. Paxentius, St. Magloire, and others, in a solemn 
procession to the cathedral; on which occasion the regular canons of St. 
Genevieve walk barefoot, and at the right hand of the chapter of the 
cathedral, and the abbot walks on the right hand of the archbishop. The 
present rich shrine of St. Genevieve was made by the abbot, and the relics 
enclosed in it in 1242. It is said that one hundred and ninety-three marks of 
silver, and eight of gold, were used in making it; and it is almost covered 
with precious stones, most of which are the presents of several kings and 
queens. The crown or cluster of diamonds which glitters on the top, was 


given by Queen Mary of Medicis. The shrine is placed behind the choir, 
upon a fine piece of architecture, supported by four high pillars, two of 
marble, and two of jaspis.42 See the Ancient Life of St. Genevieve, written 
by an anonymous author, eighteen years after her death, of which the best 
edition is given by F. Charpentier, a Genevevan regular canon, in octavo, in 
1697. It is interpolated in several editions. Bollandus has added another 
more modern life; see also Tillemont, t. 16, p. 621, and notes, ib. p. 802 
Likewise, Gallia Christiana Nova, t. 7, p. 700. 


January 4" 


St. Titus, Disciple of St. Paul, B. 


SEE ST. PAUL, EP. A.D. TIT. AND 1 AND 2 A.D. COR.; ALSO, TILLEMONT, T. 2, CALMET, T. 
8, LE QUIEN ORIENS CHRISTIANUS, T. 2, P. 256. F. FARLAT ILLYRICI SACRI. T. 1, P. 354 
A.D. 392. 


St. Titus was born a Gentile, and seems to have been converted by St. Paul, 
who calls him his son in Christ. His extraordinary virtue and merit gained 
him the particular esteem and affection of this apostle; for we find him 
employed as his secretary and interpreter; and he styles him his brother, and 
copartner in his labors; commends exceedingly his solicitude and zeal for 
the salvation of his brethren,l2° and in the tenderest manner expresses the 
comfort and support he found in him,122 insomuch, that, on a certain 
occasion, he declared that he found no rest in his spirit, because at Troas he 
had not met Titus.428 In the year 51, he accompanied him to the council that 
was held at Jerusalem, on the subject of the Mosaic rites. Though the 
apostle had consented to the circumcision of Timothy, in order to render his 
ministry acceptable among the Jews, he would not allow the same in Titus, 
apprehensive of giving thereby a sanction to the error of certain false 
brethren, who contended that the ceremonial institutes of the Mosaic law 
were not abolished by the law of grace. Towards the close of the year 56, St. 
Paul sent Titus from Ephesus to Corinth, with full commission to remedy 
the several subjects of scandal, as also to allay the dissensions in that 
church. He was there received with great testimonies of respect, and was 
perfectly satisfied with regard to the penance and submission of the 
offenders; but could not be prevailed upon to accept from them any present, 
not even so much as his own maintenance. His love for that church was 
very considerable, and at their request he interceded with St. Paul for the 
pardon of the incestuous man. He was sent the same year by the apostle a 
second time to Corinth, to prepare the alms that church designed for the 
poor Christians at Jerusalem. All these particulars we learn from St. Paul’s 
two epistles to the Corinthians. 


St. Paul, after his first imprisonment, returning from Rome into the east, 
made some stay in the island of Crete, to preach there the faith of Jesus 
Christ: but the necessities of other churches requiring his presence 
elsewhere, he ordained his beloved disciple Titus bishop of that island, and 
left him to finish the work he had successfully begun. “We may form a 
judgment,” says, St. Chrysostom,/22 “from the importance of the charge, 
how great the esteem of St. Paul was for his disciple.” But finding the loss 
of such a companion too material, at his return into Europe the year after, 
the apostle ordered him to meet him at Nicopolis in Epirus, where he 
intended to pass the winter, and to set out for that place as soon as either 
Tychichus, or Arthemas, whom he had sent to supply his place during his 
absence, should arrive in Crete. St. Paul sent these instructions to Titus, in 
the canonical epistle addressed to him, when on his journey to Nicopolis, in 
autumn, in the year 64. He ordered him to establish Priests, that is, 
bishops, as St. Jerom, St. Chrysostom, and Theodoret expound it, in all the 
cities of the island, He sums up the principal qualities necessary for a 
bishop, and gives him particular advice touching his own conduct to his 
flock, exhorting him to hold to strictness of discipline, but seasoned with 
lenity. This epistle contains the rule of episcopal life, and as such, we may 
regard it as faithfully copied in the life of this disciple. In the year 65, we 
find him sent by St. Paul to preach in Dalmatia He again returned to 
Crete, and settled the faith in that and the adjacent little island. All that can 
be affirmed further of him is, that he finished a laborious and holy life by a 
happy death in Crete, in a very advanced old age, some affirm in the ninety- 
fourth year of his age. The body of St. Titus was kept with great veneration 
in the cathedral of Gortyna, the ruins of which city, the ancient metropolis 
of the island, situated six miles from mount Ida, are still very remarkable. 
This city being destroyed by the Saracens in 823, these relics could never 
since be discovered: only the head of our saint was conveyed safe to 
Venice, and is venerated in the Ducal basilic of St. Mark (See Creta Sacra, 
Auctore Flaminio Cornelio, Senatore Veneto. Venetiis, anno 1755, de S. 
Tito, T. 1, p. 189, 195.) St. Titus has been looked upon in Crete as the first 
archbishop of Gortyna, which metropolitical see is fixed at Candia, since 
this new metropolis was built by the Saracens. The cathedral of the city of 
Candia, which now gives its name to the whole island, bears his name. The 


Turks leave this church in the hands of the Christians. The city of Candia 
was built in the ninth century, seventeen miles from the ancient Gortyn or 
Gortyna. Under the metropolitan of Candia, there are at present in this 
island eleven suffragan bishops of the Greek communion. 

When St. Paul assumed Titus to the ministry, this disciple was already a 
Saint, and the apostle found in him all the conditions which he charged him 
so severely to require in those whom he should honor with the pastoral 
charge. It is an illusion of false zeal, and a temptation of the enemy, for 
young novices to begin to teach before they have learned themselves how to 
practise. Young birds, which leave their nests before they are able to fly, are 
sure to perish. Trees which push forth their buds before the season, yield no 
fruit, the flowers being either nipped by the frost, or destroyed by the sun. 
So those who give themselves up to the exterior employments of the 
ministry, before they are thoroughly grounded in the spirit of the gospel, 
drain their tender interior virtue, and produce only unclean or tainted fruit. 
All who undertake the pastoral charge, besides a thorough acquaintance 
with the divine law, and the maxims and spirit of the gospel, and 
experience, discretion, and a knowledge of the heart of man, or his 
passions, must have seriously endeavored to die to themselves by the 
habitual practice of self-denial, and a rooted humility; and must have been 
so well exercised in holy contemplation, as to retain that habitual 
disposition of soul amidst exterior employments, and in them to be able still 
to say, I sleep, and my heart watches;+!2 that is, I sleep to all earthly things, 
and am awake only to my heavenly friend and spouse, being absorbed in 
the thoughts and desires of he most ardent love. 


St. Gregory, B. 


He was one of the principal senators of Autun, and continued from the 
death of his wife a widower till the age of fifty-seven, at which time, for his 
singular virtues, he was compelled from his private penitential life, and 
consecrated bishop of Langres, which see he governed with admirable 
prudence and zeal thirty-three years, sanctifying his pastoral labors by the 
most profound humility, assiduous prayer, and extraordinary abstinence and 
mortification. An incredible number of infidels were converted by him from 
idolatry, and worldly Christians from their disorders. He died about the 
beginning of the year 541, but some days after the Epiphany. Out of 
devotion to St. Benignus, he desired to be buried near that saint’s tomb at 
Dijon, which town was then in the diocese of Langres, and had often been 
the place of his residence. This was executed by his virtuous son Tetricus, 
who succeeded him in his bishopric. The 4th of January seems to have been 
the day of the translation of his relics. He is mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology. See his miracles recorded by St. Gregory of Tours. Vit. Patr. c. 
7. Hist. Franc.1. 3, c. 15, 19. Cointe Annal. et Gall. Christ. 


St. Rigobert, or Robert 


He was abbot of Orbais, afterwards bishop of Rheims, was favored with the 
gift of miracles, and suffered an unjust banishment under Charles Martel. 
He was recalled by Pepin, but finding Milo in possession of his see, retired 
to Gernicour, a village four or five leagues from Rheims, where he led a 
retired life in the exercises of penance and prayer. He died about the year 
750, and was buried in the church of St. Peter at Gernicour, which he had 
built. Hincmar, the fifth bishop from him, translated his relics to the abbey 
of St. Theodoric, and nine years after, to the church of St. Dionysius at 
Rheims. Fulco, Hincmar’s successor, removed them into the metropolitan 
church of our lady, in which the greater part is preserved in a rich shrine; 
but a portion is kept in the church of St. Dionysius there, and another 
portion in the cathedral of Paris, where a chapel bears his name. See his 
anonymous life in Bollandus; also Flodoard,1. 2. Hist. Rhemens. &c. 


St. Rumon, B. C. 


William of Malmesbury informs us, that the history of his life was detroyed 
by the wars, which has also happened in other parts of England He was a 
bishop, though it is not known of what see. His veneration was amous at 
Tavistock, in Devonshire, where Ordulf, earl of Devonshire, built a church 
under his invocation, before the year 960. Wilson, upon informations given 
him by certain persons of that country, inserted his name on this day, in the 
second edition of his English Martyrology. See Malmesb1. 2. De gestis 
Pont. Angl. in Cridiensibus. 


January 5" 


St. Simon Stylites, C. 


From the account given of him by Theodoret, one of the most judicious and 
most learned prelates of the church, who lived in the same country, and 
often visited him; this account was written sixteen years before the saint’s 
death. Also from St. Simeon’s life written by Antony, his disciple, 
published genuine in Bollandus, and the same in Chaldaie by Cosmas, a 
priest: all three contemporaries and eye-witnesses. This work of Cosmas 
has been lately published by Monsignor Stephen Assemani./2 from a 
Chaldaic MS. which he proves to have been written in the year 474, fifteen 
years only after the death of St. Simeon. Also from the ancient lives of SS. 
Euthymius, Theodosius, Auxentius and Daniel Stylites. Evagrius, 
Theodorus Lector, and other most faithful writers of that and the following 
age, mention the most wonderful actions of this saint. The severest critics 
do not object to this history, In which so many contemporary writers, 
several of them eye-witnesses, agree; persons of undoubted veracity, virtue, 
and sagacity, who could not have conspired in a falsehood, not could have 
imposed upon the world facts, which were of their own nature public and 
notorious. See Tillemont, T. 14. 


A. D. 459. 


St. Simeon was, in his life and conduct, a subject of astonishment, not may 
to the whole Roman empire, but also to many barbarous and infidel nations. 
The Persians, Medes, Saracens, Ethiopians, Iberians, and Scythians, had the 
highest veneration for him. The kings of Persia thought his benediction a 
great happiness. The Roman emperors solicited his prayers, and consulted 
him on matters of the greatest importance. It must, nevertheless, be 
acknowledged, that his most remarkable actions, how instrumental soever 
they might be to this universal veneration and regard for him, are a subject 
of admiration, not of imitation. They may serve, notwithstanding, to our 
spiritual edification and improvement in virtue; as we cannot well reflect on 


his fervor, without condemning and being confounded at our own indolence 
in the service of God. 

St. Simeon was son to a poor shepherd in Cilicia, on the borders of Syria, 
and at first kept his father’s sheep. Being only thirteen years of age, he was 
much moved by hearing the beatitudes one day read in the church, 
particularly these: Blessed are they that mourn; blessed are the clean of 
heart. The youth addressed himself to a certain old man, to learn the 
meaning of those words; and begged to know how the happiness they 
promised was to be obtained. He told him that continual prayer, watching, 
fasting, weeping, humiliation, and patient suffering of persecutions, were 
pointed out by those texts as the road to true happiness; and that a solitary 
life afforded the best opportunities for enforcing the practice of these good 
works, and establishing a man in solid virtue. Simeon, upon this, withdrew 
to a small distance, where, falling prostrate upon the ground, he besought 
Him, who desires all may be saved, to conduct him in the paths which lead 
to happiness and perfection; to the pursuit of which, under the help of his 
divine grace, he unreservedly from that moment devoted himself. At length, 
falling into a slumber, he was favored with a vision, which it was usual with 
him afterwards to relate. He seemed to himself to be digging a pit for the 
foundation of a house, and that, as often as he stopped for taking a little 
breath, which was four times, he was commanded each time to dig deeper, 
till at length he was told he might desist, the pit being deep enough to 
receive the intended foundation, on which he would be able to raise a 
superstructure of what kind, and to what height he pleased. “The event,” 
says Theodoret “verified the prediction; the actions of this wonderful man 
were so superior to nature, that they might well require the deepest 
foundation of humility and fervor whereon to raise and establish them.” 

Rising from the ground, here paired to a monastery in that neighborhood 
under the direction of a holy abbot, called Timothy, and lay prostrate at the 
gate for several days, without either eating or drinking; begging to be 
admitted on the footing of the lowest servant in the house, and as a general 
drudge. His petition was granted, and he complied with the terms of it with 
great fervor and affection for four months. During this time he learned the 
Psalter by heart, the first task enjoined the novices; and his familiarity with 
the sacred oracles it contains, greatly helped to nourish his soul in a 
spiritual life. Though yet in his tender youth, he practised all the austerities 


of the house; and, by his humility and charity, gained the good-will of all 
the monks. Having here spent two years, he removed to the monastery of 
Heliodorus, a person endowed with an admirable spirit of prayer; and who, 
being then sixty-five years of age, had spent sixty-two of them in that 
community, so abstracted from the world, as to be utterly ignorant of the 
most obvious things in it, as Theodoret relates, who was intimately 
acquainted with him. Here Simeon much increased his mortifications; for 
whereas those monks ate but once a day, which was towards night, he, for 
his part, made but one meal a week, which was on Sundays. These rigors, 
however, he moderated at the interposition of his superior’s authority, and 
from that time was more private in his mortifications. With this view, 
judging the rough rope of the well, made of twisted palm-tree leaves, a 
proper instrument of penance, he tied it close about his naked body, where it 
remained unknown both to the community and his superior, till such time as 
it having eat into his flesh, what he had privately done was discovered by 
the stench proceeding from the wound. Three days successively his clothes, 
which clung to it, were to be softened with liquids, to disengage them; and 
the incisions of the physician, to cut the cord out of his body, were attended 
with such anguish and pain, that he lay for some time as dead. On his 
recovery, the abbot, to prevent the ill consequences such a dangerous 
singularity might occasion, to the prejudice of uniformity in monastic 
discipline, dismissed him. 

After this he repaired to a hermitage, at the foot of mount Telnescin, or 
Thelanissa, where he came to a resolution of passing the whole forty days 
of Lent in a total abstinence, after the example of Christ, without either 
eating or drinking. Bassus, a holy priest, and abbot of two hundred monks, 
who was his director, and to whom he had communicated his design, had 
left with him ten loaves and water, that he might eat if he found it necessary. 
At the expiration of the forty days he came to visit him, and found the 
loaves and water untouched, but Simeon stretched out on the ground, 
almost without any signs of life. Taking a sponge, he moistened his lips 
with water, then gave him the blessed Eucharist. Simeon, having recovered 
a little, rose up, and chewed and swallowed by degrees a few lettuce-leaves, 
and other herbs. This was his method of keeping Lent during the remainder 
of his life; and he had actually passed twenty-six Lents after this manner, 
when Theodoret wrote his account of him; in which are these other 


particulars, that he spent the first part of Lent in praising God standing; 
growing weaker, he continued his prayer sitting; and towards the end, 
finding his spirits almost quite exhausted, not able to support himself in any 
other posture, he lay on the ground. However, it is probable, that in his 
advanced years he admitted some mitigation of this wonderful austerity. 
When on his pillar, he kept himself, during this fast, tied to a pole; but at 
length was able to fast the whole term, without any support. Many attribute 
this to the strength of his constitution, which was naturally very robust, and 
had been gradually habituated to such an extraordinary abstinence. It is well 
known that the hot eastern climates afford surprising instances of long 
abstinence among the Indians./4 A native of France has, within our 
memory, fasted the forty days of Lent almost in that manner12 But few 
examples occur of persons fasting upwards of three or six days, unless 
prepared and inured by habit. 

After three years spent in this hermitage, the saint removed to the top of 
the same mountain, where, throwing together some loose stones, in the 
form of a wall, he made for himself an enclosure, but without any roof or 
shelter to protect him from the inclemencies of the weather; and to confirm 
his resolution of pursuing this manner of life, he fastened his right leg to a 
rock with a great iron chain. Meletius, vicar to the patriarch of Antioch, told 
him, that a firm will, supported by God’s grace, was sufficient to make him 
abide in his solitary enclosure, without having recourse to any bodily 
restraint: hereupon the obedient servant of God sent for a smith, and had his 
chain knocked off. 

The mountain began to be continually thronged, and the retreat his soul 
so much sighed after, to be interrupted by the multitudes that flocked, even 
from remote and infidel countries, to receive his benediction; by which 
many sick recovered their health. Some were not satisfied unless they also 
touched him. The saint, to remove these causes of distraction, projected for 
himself a new and unprecedented manner of life. In 423, he erected a pillar 
six cubits high, and on it he dwelt four years; on a second twelve cubits 
high, he lived three years; on a third, twenty-two cubits high ten years: and 
on a fourth, forty cubits high, built for him by the people, he spent the last 
twenty years of his life. Thus he lived thirty-seven years on pillars, and was 
called Stylites, from the Greek word Stylos, which signifies a pillar. This 


singularity was at first censured by all, as a mark of vanity or extravagance. 
To make trial of his humility, an order was sent him, in the name of the 
neighboring bishops and abbots, to quit his pillar and new manner of life. 
The saint, ready to obey the summons, was for stepping down: which the 
messenger seeing, said, that as he had shown a willingness to obey, it was 
their desire that he might follow his vocation in God. His pillar exceeded 
not three feet in diameter on the top, which made it impossible for him to 
lie extended on it; neither would he allow a seat. He only stooped, or 
leaned, to take a little rest, and often in the day bowed his body in prayer. A 
certain person once reckoned one thousand two hundred and forty-four such 
reverences of adoration made by him in one day. He made exhortations to 
the people twice a day. His garments were the skins of beasts, and he wore 
an iron collar about his neck. He never suffered any woman to come within 
the enclosure where his pillar stood. His disciple Antony mentions, that he 
prayed most fervently for the soul of his mother after her decease. 

God is sometimes pleased to conduct certain fervent souls through 
extraordinary paths, in which others would find only dangers of illusion, 
vanity, and self-will, which we cannot sufficiently guard ourselves against. 
We should notwithstanding consider, that the sanctity of these fervent souls 
does not consist in such wonderful actions, or miracles, but in the perfection 
of their unfeigned charity, patience, and humility; and it was the exercise of 
these solid virtues that rendered so conspicuous the life of this saint; these 
virtues he nourished and greatly increased, by fervent and assiduous prayer. 
He exhorted people vehemently against the horrible custom of swearing; as 
also, to observe strict justice, to take no usury, to be assiduous at church and 
in holy prayer, and to pray for the salvation of souls. The great deference 
paid to his instructions, even by barbarians, is not to be expressed. Many 
Persians, Armenians, and Iberians, with the entire nation of the Lazi in 
Colchis, were converted by his miracles and discourses, which they 
crowded to hear. Princes and queens of the Arabians came to receive his 
blessing. Vararanes V. king of Persia, though a cruel persecutor, respected 
him. The emperors Theodosius the younger, and Leo, often consulted him, 
and desired his prayers. The emperor Marcian visited him, disguised in the 
dress of a private man. By his advice the empress Eudoxia abandoned the 
Eutychian party a little before her death. His miracles and predictions are 
mentioned at large in Theodoret and others. By an invincible patience he 


bore all afflictions, austerities, and rebukes, without ever mentioning them. 
He long concealed a horrible ulcer in his foot, swarming with maggots. He 
always sincerely looked upon, and treated himself, as the outcast of the 
world, and the last of sinners; and he spoke to all with the most engaging 
sweetness and charity. Domnus, patriarch of Antioch, administered unto 
him the holy communion on his pillar: undoubtedly he often received that 
benefit from others. In 459, according to Cosmas, on a Wednesday, the 2d 
of September, this incomparable penitent, bowing on a pillar, as if intent on 
prayer, gave up the ghost, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. On the Friday 
following his corpse was conveyed to Antioch, attended by the bishops and 
the whole country. Many miracles, related by Evagrius,4® Antony, and 
Cosmas, were wrought on this occasion; and the people immediately, over 
all the East, kept his festival with great solemnity.4/2 

The extraordinary manner of life which this saint led, is a proof of the 
fervor with which he sought to live in the most perfect sequestration from 
creatures, and union with God and heaven. The most perfect 
accomplishment of the Divine Will was his only view, and the sole object of 
his desires; whence upon the least intimation of an order from a superior, he 
was ready to leave his pillar; nor did he consider this undertaking as any 
thing great or singular, by which he should appear distinguished from 
others. By humility he looked upon himself as justly banished from among 
men and hidden from the world in Christ. No one is to practise or aspire 
after virtue or perfection upon a motive of greatness, or of being exalted by 
it. This would be to fall into the snare of pride, which is to be feared under 
the cloak of sanctity itself. The foundation of Christian perfection is a love 
of humiliation, a sincere spirit of humility. The heroic practice of virtue 
must be undertaken, not because it is a sublime and elevated state, but 
because God calls us to it, and by it we do his will, and become pleasing to 
him. The path of the cross, or of contempt, poverty, and sufferings, was 
chosen by the Father for his divine Son, to repair his glory, and restore to 
man the spiritual advantages of which sin had robbed him. And the more 
perfectly we walk in his spirit, by the love and esteem of his cross, the 
greater share shall we possess in its incomparable advantages. Those who in 
the practice of virtue prefer great or singular actions, because they appear 
more shining, whatever pretexts of a more heroic virtue, or of greater utility 


to others they allege, are the dupes of a secret pride, and follow the corrupt 
inclinations of their own heart, while they affect the language of the saints. 
We are called to follow Christ by bearing our crosses after him, leading at 
least in spirit a hidden life, always trembling in a deep sense of our frailty, 
and humbled in the centre of our nothingness, as being of ourselves the very 
abstract of weakness, and an unfathomed abyss of corruption.® 


St. Telesphorus, P. M. 


He was a Grecian by birth, and the seventh bishop of Rome. Towards the 
end of the year 128, he succeeded Saint Sixtus I., sat eleven years, and saw 
the havoc which the persecution of Adrian made in the church. “He ended 
his life by an illustrious martyrdom,” says Eusebius; which is also 
confirmed by St. Ireneeus./2 


St. Syncletica, V. 


She was born at Alexandria in Egypt, of wealthy Macedonian parents. From 
her infancy she had imbibed the love of virtue, and in her tender years she 
consecrated her virginity to God. Her great fortune and beauty induced 
many young noblemen to become her suitors for marriage, but she had 
already bestowed her heart on her heavenly spouse. Flight was her refuge 
against exterior assaults, and, regarding herself as her own most dangerous 
enemy, she began early to subdue her flesh by austere fasts and other 
mortifications. She never seemed to suffer more than when obliged to eat 
oftener than she desired. Her parents, at their death, left her heiress to their 
opulent estate; for the two brothers she had died before them; and her sister 
being blind, was committed entirely to her guardianship. Syncletica, having 
soon distributed her fortune among the poor, retired with her sister into a 
lonesome monument, on a relation’s estate; where, having sent for a priest, 
she cut off her hair in his presence, as a sign whereby she renounced the 
world, and renewed the consecration of herself to God. Mortification and 
prayer were from that time her principal employment; but her close 
solitude, by concealing her pious exercises from the eyes of the world, has 
deprived us in a great measure of the knowledge of them. 

The fame of her virtue being spread abroad, many women resorted to her 
abode to confer with her upon spiritual matters. Her humility made her 
unwilling to take upon herself the task of instructing, but charity, on the 
other side, opened her mouth. Her pious discourses were inflamed with so 
much zeal, and accompanied with such an unfeigned humility, and with so 
many tears, that it cannot be expressed what deep impressions they made on 
her hearers. “Oh” said the saint, “how happy should we be, did we but take 
as much pains to gain heaven and please God, as worldlings do to heap up 
riches and perishable goods! by land they venture among thieves and 
robbers; at sea they expose themselves to the fury of winds and storms; they 
suffer shipwrecks, and all perils; they attempt all, try all, hazard all but we, 


in serving so great a master, for so immense a good, are afraid of every 
contradiction.” At other times, admonishing them of the dangers of this life, 
she was accustomed to say, “We must be continually upon our guard, for we 
are engaged in a perpetual war; unless we take care, the enemy will surprise 
us, when we are least aware of him. A ship sometimes passes safe through 
hurricanes and tempests, yet, if the pilot, even in a calm, has not a great care 
of it, a single wave, raised by a sudden gust, may sink her. It does not 
signify whether the enemy clambers in by the window, or whether all at 
once he shakes the foundation, if at last he destroys the house. In this life 
we Sail, as it were, in an unknown sea. We meet with rocks, shelves, and 
sands; sometimes we are becalmed, and at other times we find ourselves 
tossed and buffeted by a storm. Thus we are never secure, never out of 
danger; and, if we fall asleep, are sure to perish. We have a most intelligent 
and experienced pilot at the helm of our vessels even Jesus Christ himself, 
who will conduct us safe into the haven of salvation, if, by our supineness, 
we cause not our own perdition.” She frequently inculcated the virtue of 
humility, in the following words: “A treasure is secure so long as it remains 
concealed; but when once disclosed, and laid open to every bold invader, it 
is presently rifled; so virtue is safe so long as secret, but, if rashly exposed, 
it but too often evaporates into smoke. By humility, and contempt of the 
world, the soul, like an eagle, soars on high, above all transitory things, and 
tramples on the backs of lions and dragons.” By these, and the like 
discourses, did this devout virgin excite others to charity, humility, 
vigilance, and every other virtue. 

The devil, enraged to behold so much good, which all his machinations 
were not capable to prevent, obtained permission of God, for her trial, to 
afflict this his faithful servant, like another Job: but even this served only to 
render her virtue the more illustrious. In the eightieth year of her age she 
was seized with an inward burning fever, which wasted her insensibly by its 
intense heat; at the same time an imposthume was formed in her lungs; and 
a violent and most tormenting scurvy, attended with a corroding hideous 
stinking ulcer, ate away her jaws and mouth, and deprived her of her 
speech. She bore all with incredible patience and resignation to God’s holy 
will; and with such a desire of an addition to her sufferings, that she greatly 
dreaded the physicians would alleviate her pains. It was with difficulty that 
she permitted them to pare away or embalm the parts already dead. During 


the three last months of her life, she found no repose. Though the cancer 
had robbed her of her speech, her wonderful patience served to preach to 
others more movingly than words could have done. Three days before her 
death she foresaw, that on the third day she should be released from the 
prison of her body; and on it, surrounded by a heavenly light, and ravished 
by consolatory visions, she surrendered her pure soul into the hands of her 
Creator, in the eighty-fourth year of her age. The Greeks keep her festival 
on the 4th, the Roman Martyrology mentions her on the 5th of January122 
The ancient beautiful life of S. Syncletica is quoted in the old lives of the 
fathers published by Rosweide,1. 6, and in the ancient notes of St. John 
Climacus. It appears, from the work itself, that the author was personally 
acquainted with the saint. It has been ascribed to St. Athanasius, but without 
sufficient grounds. It was translated into French, though not scrupulously, 
by d’Andilly, Vies des SS. Péres des Déserts, T. 3, p. 91. The antiquity of 
this piece is confirmed by Montfaucon, Catal. Bibl. Coisliane, p. 417. 


January 6" 


The Epiphany of our Lord 


Epiphany, which in the original Greek signifies appearance or 
manifestation, as St. Austin observes,14! is a festival principally solemnized 
in honor of the discovery Jesus Christ made of himself to the Magi, or wise 
men; who, soon after his birth, by a particular inspiration of Almighty God, 
came to adore him and bring him presents.422 Two other manifestations of 
our Lord are jointly commemorated on this day in the office of the church; 
that at his baptism, when the Holy Ghost descended on him in the visible 
form of a dove, and a voice from heaven was heard at the same time: This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.422 The third manifestation was 
that of his divine power at the performance of his first miracle, the changing 
of water into wine, at the marriage at Cana,!24 by which he manifested his 
glory, and his disciples believed in him.422 Upon so many accounts ought 
this festival to challenge a more than ordinary regard and veneration; but 
from none more than us Gentiles, who, in the persons of the wise men, our 
first-fruits and forerunners, were on this day called to the faith and worship 
of the true God. Nothing so much illustrates this mercy as the wretched 
degeneracy into which the subjects of it were fallen. So great this, that there 
was no object so despicable as not to be thought worthy of divine honors, 
no vice so detestable as not to be enforced by the religion of those times of 
ignorance,42® as the scripture emphatically calls them. God had, in 
punishment of their apostacy from him by idolatry, given them over to the 
most shameful passions, as described at large by the apostle: Filled with all 
iniquity, fornication, covetousness, maliciousness, envy, murder, contention, 
deceit, whisperers, detracters, proud, haughty, disobedient, without fidelity, 
without affection, without mercy, &c.424 Such were the generality of our 
pagan ancestors, and such should we ourselves have been, but for God’s 
gracious and effectual call to the true faith. 

The call of the Gentiles had been foretold for many ages before in the 
clearest terms. David and Isaias abound with predictions of this import; the 


like is found in the other prophets; but their completion was a mercy 
reserved for the times of the Messiah. It was to him, who was also the 
consubstantial Son of God, that the eternal Father had made the promise of 
all nations for his inheritance:428 who being born the spiritual king of the 
whole world, for the salvation of all men,+22 would therefore manifest his 
coming both to those that were near, and those that were afar off:122 that is, 
both to Jew and Gentile. Upon his birth, angels!2! were dispatched 
ambassadors to the Jews, in the persons of the poor shepherds, and a star!22 
was the divine messenger on this important errand to the Gentiles of the 
East;422 conformably to Balaam’s prophecy,44 who foretold the coming of 
the Messias by that sign. 

The summons of the Gentiles to Bethlehem to pay homage to the world’s 
Redeemer was obeyed by several whom the scripture mentions under the 
name and title of Magi,+22 or wise men; but is silent as to their number. The 
general opinion, supported by the authority of St. Leo, Cesarius, Bede, and 
others, declares for three.2° However, the number was_ small, 
comparatively to those many others that saw that star, no less than the wise 
men, but paid no regard to this voice of heaven: admiring, no doubt, its 
uncommon brightness, but culpably ignorant of the divine call in it, or 
hardening their hearts against its salutary impressions, overcome by their 
passions, and the dictates of self-love. In like manner do Christians, from 
the same causes, turn a deaf ear to the voice of divine grace in their souls, 
and harden their hearts against it in such numbers, that, notwithstanding 
their call, their graces, and the mysteries wrought in their favor, it is to be 
feared, that even among them many are called, but few are chosen. It was 
the case with the Jews, with the most of whom, St. Paul says, God was not 
well pleased.422 

How opposite was the conduct of the wise men! Instead of being swayed 
by the dictates of self-love, by the example of the crowd, and of many 
reputed moral men among them, they no sooner discovered the heavenly 
messenger, but, without the least demur, set out on their journey to find the 
Redeemer of their souls. Convinced that they had a call from heaven by the 
star, which spoke to their eyes, and by an inward grace, that spoke to their 
hearts, they cut off all worldly consultations, human reasonings, and delays, 
and postponed every thing of this kind to the will of God. Neither any 


affairs to be left unfinished, nor the care of their provinces or families, nor 
the difficulties and dangers of a long and tedious journey through deserts 
and mountains almost unpassable, and this in the worst season of the year, 
and through a country which in all ages had been notoriously infested with 
robbers: nothing of all this, or the many other false lights of worldly 
prudence and policy, made use of, no doubt, by their counsellors and 
dependents, and magnified by the enemy of souls, could prevail with them 
to set aside or defer their journey, or be thought deserving the least 
attention, when God called. They well knew that so great a grace, if 
slighted, might perhaps have been lost forever. With what confusion must 
not this their active and undaunted zeal cover our sloth and cowardice! 

The wise men being come, by the guidance of the star, into Jerusalem, or 
near it, it there disappears: whereupon they reasonably suppose they are 
come to their journey’s end, and upon the point of being blessed with the 
sight of the new-born king: that, on their entering the royal city, they shall 
in every street and corner hear the acclamations of a happy people, and 
learn with case the way to the royal palace, made famous to all posterity by 
the birth of their king and Saviour. But to their great surprise there appears 
not the least sign of any such solemnity. The court and city go quietly on in 
seeking their pleasure and profit! and in this unexpected juncture what shall 
these weary travellers do? Were they governed by human prudence, this 
disappointment is enough to make them abandon their design, and retreat as 
privately as they can to screen their reputation, and avoid the raillery of the 
populace, as well as to prevent the resentment of the most jealous of tyrants, 
already infamous for blood. But true virtue makes trials the matter and 
occasion of its most glorious triumphs. Seeming to be forsaken by God, on 
their being deprived of extraordinary, they have recourse to the ordinary 
means of information. Steady in the resolution of following the divine call, 
and fearless of danger, they inquire in the city with equal confidence and 
humility, and pursue their inquiry in the very court of Herod himself: Where 
is he that is born king of the Jews? And does not their conduct teach us, 
under all difficulties of the spiritual kind, to have recourse to those God has 
appointed to be our spiritual guides, for their advice and direction? To obey 
and be subject to them,+28 that so God may lead us to himself, as he guided 


the wise men to Bethlehem by the directions of the priests of the Jewish 
church. 

The whole nation of the Jews, on account of Jacob’s and Daniel’s 
prophecies, were then in the highest expectation of the Messiah’s 
appearance among them; the place of whose birth having been also foretold, 
the wise men, by the interposition of Herod’s authority, quickly learned, 
from the unanimous voice of the Sanhedrim, or great council of the Jews,122 
that Bethlehem was the place which was to be honored with his birth; as 
having been pointed out by the prophet Micheas,/4° several ages before. 
How sweet and adorable is the conduct of divine providence! He teaches 
saints his will by the mouths of impious ministers, and furnishes Gentiles 
with the means of admonishing and confounding the blindness of the Jews. 
But graces are lost on carnal and hardened souls. Herod had then reigned 
upwards of thirty years; a monster of cruelty, ambition, craft, and 
dissimulation; old age and sickness had at that time exasperated his jealous 
mind in an unusual manner. He dreaded nothing so much as the appearance 
of the Messiah, whom the generality then expected under the notion of a 
temporal prince, an whom he could consider in no other light than that of a 
rival and pretender to his crown; so no wonder that he was startled at the 
news of his birth. All Jerusalem, likewise, instead of rejoicing at such happy 
tidings, were alarmed and disturbed together with him. We abhor their 
baseness; but do not we, at a distance from courts, betray several symptoms 
of the baneful influence of human respects running counter to our duty? 
Likewise in Herod we see how extravagantly blind and foolish ambition is. 
The divine infant came not to deprive Herod of his earthly kingdom, but to 
offer him one that is eternal; and to teach him a holy contempt of all 
worldly pomp and grandeur. Again, how senseless and extravagant a folly 
was it to form designs against those of God himself! who confounds the 
wisdom of the world, baffles the vain projects of men, and laughs their 
policy to scorn. Are there no Herods now-a-days; persons who are enemies 
to the spiritual kingdom of Christ in their hearts? 

The tyrant, to ward off the blow he seemed threatened with, has recourse 
to his usual arts of craft and dissimulation. He pretends a no less ardent 
desire of paying homage to the new-born king, and covers his impious 
design of taking away his life, under the specious pretext of going himself 


in person to adore him. Wherefore, after particular examination about the 
time when the wise men first saw this star, and a strict charge to come back 
and inform him where the child was to be found, he dismisses them to the 
place determined by the chief priests and scribes. Herod was then near his 
death; but as a man lives, such does he usually die. The near prospect of 
eternity seldom operates in so salutary a manner on habitual sinners, as to 
produce in them a true and sincere change of heart. 

The wise men readily comply with the voice of the Sanhedrim, 
notwithstanding the little encouragement these Jewish leaders afford them 
from their own example to persist in their search; for not one single priest 
or scribe is disposed to bear them company, in seeking after, and paying due 
homage to their own king. The truths and maxims of religion depend not on 
the morals of those that preach them; they spring from a higher source, the 
wisdom and veracity of God himself. When therefore a message comes 
undoubtedly from God, the misdemeanors of him that immediately conveys 
it to us can be no just plea or excuse for our failing to comply with it. As, 
on the other side, an exact and ready compliance will then be a better proof 
of our faith and confidence in God, and so much the more recommend us to 
his special conduct and protection, as it did the wise men. For no sooner 
had they left Jerusalem, but, to encourage their faith and zeal, and to direct 
their travels, God was pleased to show them the star again, which they had 
seen in the East, and which continued to go before them till it conducted 
them to the very place where they were to see and adore their God and 
Saviour. Here its ceasing to advance, and probably sinking lower in the air 
tells them in its mute language: “Here shall you find the new-born king.” 
The holy men, with an unshaken and steady faith, and in transports of 
spiritual joy, entered the poor cottage, rendered more glorious by this birth 
than the most sumptuous stately palace in the universe, and finding the 
child with his mother, they prostrate themselves, they adore him, they pour 
forth their souls in his presence in the deepest sentiments of praise, 
thanksgiving, and a total sacrifice of themselves. So far from being shocked 
at the poverty of the place, and at his unkingly appearance, their faith rises 
and gathers strength on the sight of obstacles which, humanly speaking, 
should extinguish it. It captivates their understanding; it penetrates these 
curtains of poverty, infancy, weakness, and abjection; it casts them on their 
faces, as unworthy to look up to this star, this God of Jacob: they confess 


him under this disguise to be the only and eternal God: they own the excess 
of his goodness in becoming man, and the excess of human misery, which 
requires for its relief so great a humiliation of the Lord of glory. St. Lee thus 
extols their faith and devotion: “When a star bad conducted them to adore 
Jesus, they did not find him commanding devils, or raising the dead. or 
restoring sight to the blind, or speech to the dumb, or employed in any 
divine actions, but a silent babe, under the care of a solicitous mother giving 
no sign of power, but exhibiting a miracle of humility.”!41 When shall we 
find such a faith in Israel? I mean among the Christians of our days. The 
wise men knew by the light of faith that he came not to bestow on us 
earthly riches, but to banish our love and fondness for them, and to subdue 
our pride. They had already learned the maxims of Christ, and had imbibed 
his spirit: whereas Christians are for the greatest part such strangers to it, 
and so devoted to the world, and its corrupt maxims, that they blush at 
poverty and humiliation, and will give no admittance in their hearts to the 
humility and the cross of Jesus Christ. Such by their actions cry out with 
those men in the gospel: We will not have this man to reign over us.444 This 
their opposite conduct shows what they would have thought of Christ and 
his humble appearance at Bethlehem. 

The Magi, pursuant to the custom of the eastern nations, where the 
persons of great princes are not to be approached without presents, present 
to Jesus, as a token of homage, the richest produce their countries afforded, 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. Gold, as an acknowledgment of his regal 
power: incense, as a confession of his Godhead: and myrrh, as a testimony 
that he was become man for the redemption of the world. But their far more 
acceptable presents were the holy sentiments and affections of their souls; 
their fervent charity, signified by gold; their devotion, figured by 
frankincense; and the unreserved sacrifice of themselves by mortification, 
represented by myrrh.442 The divine king, no doubt, richly repaid their 
generosity by favors of a much greater excellency, the spiritual gifts of his 
grace. It is with the like sentiments and affections of love, praise, gratitude, 
compunction, and humility, that we ought frequently, and particularly on 
this solemnity, to draw near, in spirit, to the infant Jesus; making him an 
affectionate tender of our hearts, but first cleansed by tears of sincere 
repentance. 


The holy kings being about to return home, God, who saw the hypocrisy 
and malicious designs of Herod, by a particular intimation diverted them 
from their purpose of carrying back word to Jerusalem, where the child was 
to be found. So, to complete their fidelity and grace, they returned not to 
Herod’s court; but, leaving their hearts with their infant Saviour, took 
another road back into their own country. In like manner, if we would 
persevere in the possession of the graces bestowed on us, we must resolve 
from this day to hold no correspondence with a sinful world, the 
irreconcilable enemy to Jesus Christ; but to take a way that lies at a distance 
from it, I mean that which is marked out to us by the saving maxims of the 
gospel. And pursuing this with an unshaken confidence in his grace and 
merits, we shall safely arrive at our heavenly country. 

It has never been questioned but that the holy Magi spent the rest of their 
lives in the fervent service of God. The ancient author of the imperfect 
comment on St. Matthew, among the works of St. Chrysostom, says, they 
were afterwards baptized in Persia, by St. Thomas the apostle, and became 
themselves preachers of the gospel. Their bodies were said to have been 
translated to Constantinople under the first Christian emperors. From thence 
they were conveyed to Milan, where the place in which they were deposited 
is still shown in the Dominicans’ church of that city. The emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa having taken Milan, caused them to be translated to Cologne in 
Germany, in the twelfth century. 


St. Melanius, B. C. 


He was a native of Placs or Plets, in the diocese of Vannes in Brittany and 
had served God with great fervor in a monastery for some years, when upon 
the death of St. Amandus, bishop of Rennes, he was compelled by the 
clergy and people to fill that see, though his humility made great opposition. 
His virtue was chiefly enhanced by a sincere humility, and a spirit of 
continual prayer. The author of his life tells us, that he raised one that was 
dead to life, and performed many other miracles. King Clovis after his 
conversion held him in great veneration. The almost entire extirpation of 
idolatry in the diocese of Rennes was the fruit of our saint’s zeal. He died in 
a monastery which he had built at Placs, the place of his nativity, according 
to Dom Morice, in 490. He was buried at Rennes, where his feast is kept on 
the 6th of November. In the Roman Martyrology he is commemorated on 
the 6th of January. St. Gregory, of Tours, mentions a stately church erected 
over his tomb. Solomon, sovereign prince of Brittany, in 840, founded a 
monastery under his invocation, which still subsists in the suburbs of 
Rennes, of the Benedictin order. See the anonymous ancient life of St. 
Melanius in Bollandus; also St. Greg. Tour.1. de glor. Conf. c. 55. Argentre, 
Hist. de Bretagne. Lobineau, Vies des Saints de Bretagne, p. 32. Morice, 
Hist. de Bretagne, note 28, p. 932. 


St. Nilammon, a Hermit 


NEAR PELUSIUM, IN EGYPT 


Who being chosen bishop of Geres, and finding the patriarch Theophilus 
deaf to his tears and excuses, prayed that God would rather take him out of 
the world than permit him to be consecrated bishop of the place, for which 
he was intended. His prayer was heard, for he died before he had finished 
it444 His name occurs in the modern Roman Martyrology on this day. See 
Sozomen, Hist.1. 8, c. 19. 


St. Peter 


Disciple of St. Gregory the Great, and first abbot of St. Austin’s, in 
Canterbury, then called St. Peter’s. Going to France in 608, he was drowned 
near the harbor of Ambleteuse, between Calais and Bologne, and is named 
in the English and Gallican Martyrologies. See Bede, Hist.1. 1, c. 33. 


January 7" 


St. lucian, priest and martyr 


From. his panegyric by St. Chrysostom, at Antioch, in 387, and pronounced 
on his festival, T. 2, p. 524. A. also from St. Jerom de script, c. 77. 
Eusebius,1. 8, c. 12,1. 9, c. 6, and Rufinus. See Tillemont, T. 5. p. 474. Pagi, 
an. 311. 


A.D. 312. 


St. Lucian, surnamed of Antioch, was born at Samosata, in Syria. He lost 
his parents while very young; and being come to the possession of his 
estate, which was very considerable, he distributed all among the poor. He 
became a great proficient in rhetoric and philosophy, and applied himself to 
the study of the holy scriptures under one Macarius at Edessa. Convinced of 
the obligation annexed to the character of priesthood, which was that of 
devoting himself entirely to the service of God and the good of his 
neighbor, he did not content himself with inculcating the practice of virtue 
both by word and example; he also undertook to purge the scriptures, that 
is, both the Old and New Testament, from the several faults that had crept 
into them, either by reason of the inaccuracy of transcribers, or the malice 
of heretics. Some are of opinion, that as to the Old Testament, he only 
revised it, by comparing different editions of the Septuagint: others contend, 
that he corrected it upon the Hebrew text, being well versed in that 
language. Certain, however, it is that St. Lucian’s edition of the scriptures 
was much esteemed, and was of great use to St. Jerom.142.146 

S. Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, says that Lucian remained some 
years separated from the catholic communion,!” at Antioch, under three 
successive bishops, namely, Domnus, Timezus, and Cyril. If it was for too 
much favoring Paul of Samosata, condemned at Antioch in the year 269, he 
must have been deceived, for want of a sufficient penetration into the 
impiety of that dissembling heretic. It is certain, at least, that he died in the 
catholic communion; which also appears from a fragment of a letter written 


by him to the church of Antioch, and still extant in the Alexandrian 
Chronicle. Though a priest of Antioch, we find him at Nicomedia, in the 
year 303, when Dioclesian first published his edicts against the Christians. 
He there suffered a long imprisonment for the faith; for the Paschal 
Chronicle quotes these words from a letter which he wrote out of his 
dungeon to Antioch, “All the martyrs salute you. I inform you that the pope 
Anthimus (bishop of Nicomedia) has finished his course by martyrdom.” 
This happened in 303. Yet Eusebius informs us, that St. Lucian did not 
arrive himself at the crown of martyrdom till after the death of St. Peter of 
Alexandria, in 311, so that he seems to have continued nine years in prison. 
At length he was brought before the governor, or, as the acts intimate, the 
emperor himself, for the word!48 which Eusebius uses may imply either. On 
his trial, he presented to the judge an excellent apology for the Christian 
faith. Being remanded to prison, an order was given that no food should be 
allowed him; but, when almost dead with hunger, dainty meats that had 
been offered to idols were set before him, which he would not touch. It was 
not in itself unlawful to eat of such meats, as St. Paul teaches, except where 
it would give scandal to the weak, or when it was exacted as an action of 
idolatrous superstition, as was the case here. Being brought a second time 
before the tribunal, he would give no other answer to all the questions put to 
him, but this: “I am a Christian.” He repeated the same while on the rack, 
and he finished his glorious course in prison, either by famine, or, according 
to St. Chrysostom, by the sword. His acts relate many of his miracles, with 
other particulars, as that, when bound and chained down on his back in 
prison, he consecrated the divine mysteries upon his own breast, and 
communicated the faithful that were present: this we also read in 
Philostorgius,“2 the Arian historian. St. Lucian suffered at Nicomedia, 
where Maximinus II. resided. 

His body was interred at Drepanum, in Bithynia, which, in honor of him, 
Constantine the Great soon after made a large city, which he exempted from 
all taxes, and honored with the name of Helenopolis, from his mother. St. 
Lucian was crowned in 312, on the 7th of January, on which day his festival 
was kept at Antioch immediately after his death, as appears from St. 
Chrysostom.#22 It is the tradition of the church of Arles, that the body of St. 


Lucian was sent out of the East to Charlemagne, who built a church undo 
his invocation at Arles, in which his relics are preserved.42! 

The first thing that is necessary in the service of God, is eamestly to 
search his holy will, by devoutly reading, listening to, and meditating on his 
eternal truths. This will set the divine law in a clear and full light, and 
conduct us, by unerring rules, to discover and accomplish every duty. It will 
awake and continually increase a necessary tenderness of conscience, which 
will add light and life to its convictions, oblige us to a more careful trial and 
examination of all our actions, keep us not only from evil, but from every 
appearance of it, render us steadfast and immoveable in every virtuous 
practice, and always preserve a quick and nice sense of good and evil. For 
this reason, the word of God is called in holy scripture, Light, because it 
distinguisheth between good and evil, and, like a lamp, manifesteth the path 
which we are to choose, and disperseth that mist with which the subtilty of 
our enemy and the lusts of our heart have covered it. At the same time, a 
daily repetition of contrition and compunction washes off the stains which 
we discover in our souls, and strongly incites us, by the fervor and 
fruitfulness of our following life, to repair the sloth and barrenness of the 
past Prayer must be made our main assistant in every step of this spiritual 
progress. We must pray that God would enable us to search out and 
discover our own hearts, and reform whatever is amiss in them. If we do 
this sincerely, God will undoubtedly grant our requests; will lay open to us 
all our defects and infirmities, and, showing us how far short we come of 
the perfection of true holiness of life, will no suffer any latent corruptions in 
our affections to continue undiscovered, nor permit us to forget the stains 
and ruins which the sins of our life past have left behind them. 


St. Cedd, Bishop of London 


He was brother to St. Chad, bishop of Litchfield, and to St. Celm, and 
Cimbert, apostolic priests, who all labored zealously in the conversion of 
the English Saxons, their countrymen. St. Cedd long served God in the 
monastery of Lindisfarne, founded by St. Aidan, and for his great sanctity 
was promoted to the priesthood. Peada, the son of Penda, king of Mercia, 
was appointed by his father king of the midland English; by which name 
Bede distinguishes the inhabitants of Leicestershire, and part of 
Lincolnshire and Derbyshire, from the rest of the Mercians. The young 
king, with a great number of noblemen, servants, and soldiers, went to 
Atwall, or Walton, the seat of Oswy, king of the Northumbers, and was 
there baptized with all his attendants, by Finan, bishop of Lindisfarne. Four 
priests, Saint Cedd, Adda, Betta, and Diuma, the last a Scot, the rest 
English, were sent to preach the gospel to his people, the midland English; 
among whom great multitudes received the word of life with joy. King 
Penda himself obstructed not these missionaries in preaching the faith in 
other parts of Mercia, but hated and despised such as embraced the gospel, 
yet lived not up to it, saying, “Such wretches deserved the utmost contempt, 
who would not obey the God in whom they believed.” St. Cedd, after 
laboring there some time with great success, was called from this mission to 
a new harves. Sigbercht, or Sigebert, king of the East-Saxons, paying a visit 
to Oswy, in Northumberland, was persuaded by that prince to forsake his 
idols, and was baptized by bishop Finan. When he was returned to his own 
kingdom, he entreated king Oswy to send him some teachers, who might 
instruct his people in the faith of Christ. Oswy called St. Cedd out of the 
province of the midland English, and sent him with another priest to the 
nation of the East-Saxons. When they had travelled over that whole 
province, and gathered numerous churches to our Lord, St. Cedd returned to 
Lindisfarne, to confer with bishop Finan about certain matters of 
importance. That prelate ordained him bishop of the East-Saxons, having 


called two other bishops to assist at his consecration. St. Cedd going back to 
his province, pursued the work he had begun, built churches, and ordained 
priests and deacons. Two monasteries were erected by him in those parts, 
which seem afterwards to have been destroyed by the Danes, and never 
restored. The first, he founded near a city, called by the English Saxons, 
Ythancester, formerly Othona, seated upon the bank of the river Pante, 
(now Froshwell,) which town was afterwards swallowed up by the gradual 
encroaching of the sea. St. Cedd’s other monastery was built at another city 
called Tillaburg, now Tilbury, near the river Thames, and here Camden 
supposes the saint chiefly to have resided, as the first English bishops often 
chose to live in monasteries. But others generally imagine, that London, 
then the seat of the king, was the ordinary place of his residence, as it was 
of the ancient bishops of that province, and of all his successors. In a 
journey which St. Cedd made to his own country, Edilwald, the son of 
Oswald, who reigned among the Deiri, in Yorkshire, finding him to be a 
wise and holy man, desired him to accept of some possessions of land to 
build a monastery, to which the king might resort to offer his prayers with 
those who should attend the divine service without intermission, and where 
he might be buried when he died. The king had before with him a brother of 
our saint, called Celin, a priest of great piety, who administered the divine 
word, and the sacraments, to him and his family. St. Cedd pitched upon a 
place amidst craggy and remote mountains, which seemed fitter to be a 
retreat for robbers, or a lurking place for wild beasts, than a habitation for 
men. Here he resolved first to spend forty days in fasting and prayer, to 
consecrate the place to God. For this purpose he retired thither in the 
beginning of Lent. He ate only in the evening, except on Sundays, and his 
meal consisted of an egg, and a little milk mingled with water, with a small 
portion of bread, according to the custom of Lindisfarne, derived from that 
of St. Columba, by which it appears that, for want of legumes so early in 
the year, milk and eggs were allowed in that northern climate, which the 
canons forbade in Lent. Ten days before the end of Lent, the bishop was 
called to the king for certain pressing affairs, so that he was obliged to 
commission his priest, Cynibil, who was his brother, to complete it. This 
monastery being founded in 658, was called Lestingay. St. Cedd placed in it 
monks, with a superior from Lindisfarne; but continued to superintend the 
same, and afterwards made several visits thither from London. Our saint 


excommunicated a certain nobleman among the East-Saxons, for an 
incestuous marriage; forbidding any Christian to enter his house, or eat with 
him. Notwithstanding this prohibition, the king went to a banquet at his 
house. Upon his return, the holy bishop met him, whom, as soon as the king 
saw, he began to tremble, and lighting from his horse, prostrated himself at 
his feet, begging pardon for his offence. The bishop touched him with the 
rod which he held in his hand, and said, “O king, because thou wouldst not 
refrain from the house of that, wicked excommunicated person, thou thyself 
shall die in that very house.” Accordingly, some time after, the king was 
basely murdered, in 661, by this nobleman and another, both his own 
kinsmen, who alleged no other reason for their crime, than that he was too 
easy in forgiving his enemies. This king was succeeded by Suidhelm, the 
son of Sexbald whom St. Cedd regenerated to Christ by baptism. In 664, St. 
Cedd was present at the conference, or synod of Streneshalch, in which he 
forsook the Scottish custom, and agreed to receive the canonical observance 
of the time of Easter. Soon after, a great pestilence breaking out in England, 
St. Cedd died of it, in his beloved monastery of Lestingay, in the 
mountainous part of Yorkshire, since destroyed by the Danes, so that its 
exact situation is not known. He was first buried in the open cemetery, but, 
not long after, a church of stone being built in the same monastery, under 
the invocation of the Blessed Virgin, the mother of our Lord, his body was 
removed, and laid at the right hand of the altar. Thirty of the saint’s 
religious brethren in Essex, upon the news of his death, came to Lestingay, 
in the resolution to live and die where their holy father had ended his life. 
They were willingly received by their brethren, but were all carried off by 
the same pestilence, except a little boy, who was afterwards found not to 
have been then baptized, and being in process of time advanced to the 
priesthood, lived to gain many souls to God. St. Cedd died on the 26th of 
October, but is commemorated in the English Martyrology on the 7th of 
January. See Bede, Hist.1. 3, c. 21, 22, 23. Wharton Hist. Episc. Lond. &c. 


St. Kentigerna, Widow 


She is commemorated on the 7th of January, in the Aberdeen Breviary, 
from which we learn, that she was of royal blood, daughter of Kelly, prince 
of Leinster in Ireland, as Colgan proves from ancient monuments. She was 
mother of the holy abbot St. Foelan, or Felan. After the death of her 
husband, she left Ireland, and consecrated herself to God in a religious state, 
and lived in great austerity and humility, and died on the 7th of January, in 
the year 728. Adam King informs us that a famous parish church bears her 
name at Locloumont, in Inchelroch, a small island into which she retired 
some time before her death, that she might with greater liberty give herself 
up to heavenly meditation. See Brev. Aberdon. et Colgan ad 7 Jan. p. 29. 


St. Aldric, Bishop of Mans, C. 


This saint was born of a noble family, of partly Saxon and partly Bavarian 
extraction, about the year 800. At twelve years of age he was placed by his 
father in the court of Charlemagne, in the family of Lewis le Debonnaire, 
where, by his application to the exercises of devotion, and to serious 
studies, and by his eminent virtue, he gained the esteem of the whole court. 
But the false lustre of worldly honors had no charms to one who, from his 
infancy, had entertained no other desire than that of consecrating himself to 
the divine service. About the year 821, bidding adieu to the court, he retired 
from Aix-la-chapelle to Metz, where he entered himself amongst the clergy, 
in the bishop’s seminary, and received the clerical tonsure. Two years after, 
he was promoted to the holy orders of deacon, and, after three years more, 
to the priesthood. The emperor Lewis le Debonnaire called him again to 
court, and made him his first chaplain and his confessor. In 832, St. Aldric 
was chosen bishop of Mans, and consecrated on the 22d of December. The 
emperor arrived at Mans three days after, and kept the Christmas holydays 
with him. The holy pastor was humble, patient, severe towards himself, and 
mild and charitable to all others. He employed both his patrimony and his 
whole interest and credit in relieving the poor, redeeming captives, 
establishing churches and monasteries, and promoting piety and religion. In 
the civil wars which divided the French monarchy, his fidenty to his prince, 
and to his successor Charles the Bald, was inviolable, for which he was for 
almost a year expelled, by the factious, from his see; though it is a subject 
of dispute whether this happened in the former or in the latter reign. It was a 
principal part of his care, to maintain an exact discipline in his clergy; for 
whose use he drew up a collection of canons, of councils, and decretals of 
popes, called his Capitulars, which seems to have been the most learned and 
judicious work of that kind which that age produced, so that the loss of it is 
much regretted.22 Some fragments have reached us of the excellent 
regulations which he made for the celebration of the divine service, in 


which he orders ten wax candles, and ninety lamps with oil, to be lighted up 
in his cathedral on all great festivals.t22 We have three testaments of this 
holy prelate extant.424 The last is an edifying monument of his sincere 
piety: in the two first, he bequeaths several lands and possessions to many 
churches of his diocess, adding prudent advice and regulations for 
maintaining good order, and a spirit of charity, between the clergy and 
monks. In 836, he was deputed by the council of Aix-la-chapelle, with 
Erchenrad, bishop of Paris, to Pepin, king of Aquitain, who was then 
reconciled with the emperor his father; and that prince was prevailed on by 
them to cause all the possessions of churches, which had been seized by 
those of his party, to be restored. Our saint assisted at the eighth council of 
Paris, in 846, and at the council of Tours, in 849. The two last years of his 
life he was confined to his bed by a palsy, during which time he redoubled 
his fervor and assiduity in holy prayer, for which he had from his infancy an 
extraordinary ardor. He died the 7th of January, 856, having been bishop 
almost twenty-four years. He was buried in the church of St. Vincent, to 
which, and the monastery to which it belongs, he had been a great 
benefactor. His relics are honorably preserved there at this day, and his 
festival has been kept at Mans from time immemorial. See his life published 
by Baluze, T. 3, Miscell, from an ancient MS. belonging to his church. The 
author produces many original public instruments, and seems to have been 
contemporary. (See Hist Lit. de la France, T. 5, p. 145.) Another life, 
probably compiled by a canon of the cathedral of Mans, in the time of 
Robert, successor to Saint Aldric, is given us by Mabillon, Annal. T. 3, p. 
46 246, 397, &c., but inserts some false pieces. (See Hist. Lit. ib. p. 148.) 
The life of St. Aldric, which we find in Bollandus, is a modern piece 
composed by John Moreau, canon of Mans. 


St. Thillo 


CALLED IN FRANCE THEAU, IN FLANDERS TILLOINE, OR TILMAN, C. 


He was by birth a Saxon, and being made captive, was carried into the Low 
Countries, where he was ransomed and baptized by St. Eligius. That 
apostolical man sent him to his abbey of Solignac, in Limousin. St. Thillc 
was called thence by St. Eligius, ordained priest, and employed by him 
some time at Tournay, and in other parts of the Low Countries. The 
inhabitants of the country of Isengihen, near Courtray, regard him as their 
apostle. Some years after the death of St. Eligius, St. Thillo returned to 
Solignac, and lived a recluse near that abbey, in simplicity, devotion, and 
austerities, imitating the Antonies and Macariuses. He died in his solitude, 
about the year 702, of his age ninety-four, and was honored with miracles. 
His name is famous in the French and Belgic calendars, though it occurs not 
in the Roman. St. Owen, in his life of St. Eligius, names Thillo first among 
the seven disciples of that saint, who worked with him at his trade of 
goldsmith, and imitated him in all his religious exercises, before that holy 
man was engaged in the ministry of the church. Many churches in Flanders, 
Auvergne, Limousin, and other places, are dedicated to God, under his 
invocation. The anonymous life of St. Thillo, in Bollandus, is not altogether 
authentic; the history which Mabillon gives of him from the Breviary of 
Solignac, is of more authority, (Mab. Sec. 2, Ben. p. 996.) See also 
Bulteau, Hist. Ben. T. i.1. 3, c. 16. Molanus in Natal. Sanct. Belgii, &c. 


St. Canut 


Second son of Eric the Good, king of Denmark, was made duke of Sleswig, 
his elder brother Nicholas being king of Denmark. Their father, who lived 
with his people as a father with his children, and no one ever left him 
without comfort, says the ancient chronicle Knytling-Saga, p. 71, died in 
Cyprus, going on a pilgrimage to the holy land, in which he had been 
received by Alexius Comnenus, emperor, at Constantinople, with the 
greatest honor, and had founded an hospital at Lucca for Danish pilgrims. 
He died in 1103, on the 11th of July. Mallet,1. 2, p. 112. 

Canut set himself to make justice and peace reign in his principality: 
those warriors could not easily be restrained from plundering. One day, 
when he had condemned several together to be hanged for piracies, one 
cried out, that he was of blood royal, and related to Canut. The prince 
answered, that to honor his extraction, he should be hanged on the top of 
the highest mast of his ship, which was executed. (Helmold,1. 6, c. 49) 
Henry, king of the Sclavi, being dead, and his two sons, St. Canut his 
nephew succeeded, paid homage to the emperor Lothaire II. and was 
crowned by him king of the Obotrites, or western Sclavi. St. Canut was 
much honored by that emperor, in whose court he had spent part of his 
youth. Valor, prudence, zeal, and goodness, endeared him to all. He was 
slain by conspiracy of the jealous Danes, the 7th of January, 1130, and 
canonized in 1171. His son became duke of Sleswig, and in 1158 king of 
Denmark, called Valdemar I. and the Great, from his virtuous and glorious 
actions. 


January 8" 


St. Apollinaris, the Apologist 


BISHOP 


From Eusebius, Theodoret, St. Jerom. &c. See Tillemont, Mem. t. 2, p. 492, 
and Hist. des Emp. t. 2, p. 306. 


A. D.175. 


Claudius Apollinaris, bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, was one of the most 
illustrious prelates of the second age. Notwithstanding the great encomiums 
bestowed on him by Eusebius, St. Jerom, Theodoret, and others, we know 
but very little of his actions; and his writings, which then were held in great 
esteem, seem now to be all lost. Photius,422 who had read them, and who 
was a very good judge, commends them both for their style and matter. He 
wrote against the Encratites, and other heretics, and pointed out, as St. 
Jerom testifies,4°° from what philosophical sect each heresy derived its 
errors. The last of these works was against the Montanists and their 
pretended prophets, who began to appear in Phrygia about the year 171. But 
nothing rendered his name so illustrious, as his noble apology for the 
Christian religion, which he addressed to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
about the year 175, soon after the miraculous victory that prince had 
obtained over the Quadi by the prayers of the Christians, of which the saint 
made mention. 

Marcus Aurelius having long attempted, without success, to subdue the 
Germans by his generals, resolved in the thirteenth year of his reign, and of 
Christ 171, to lead a powerful army against them. He was beyond the 
Danube, (for Germany was extended much further eastward than it is at 
present,) when the Quadi, a people inhabiting that tract now called Moravia, 
surrounded him in a very disadvantageous situation, so that there was no 
possibility that either he or his army could escape out of their hands, or 
subsist long where they were, for want of water. The twelfth legion, called 
the Melitine, from a town of that name in Armenia, where it had been 


quartered a long time, was chiefly composed of Christians. These, when the 
army was drawn up, but languid and perishing with thirst, fell upon their 
knees, “as we are accustomed to do at prayer,” says Eusebius, and poured 
forth earnest supplications to God in this public extremity of their state and 
emperor, though hitherto he had been a persecutor of their religion. The 
strangeness of the sight surprised the enemies, who had more reason to be 
astonished at the event; for all on a sudden the sky was darkened with 
clouds, and a thick rain showered down with impetuosity just as the 
Barbarians had assailed the Roman camp. The Romans fought and drank at 
the same time, catching the rain, as it fell, in their helmets, and often 
swallowing mingled with blood. Though by this means exceedingly 
refreshed, the Germans were much too strong for them; but the storm being 
driven by a violent wind upon their faces, and accompanied with dreadful 
flashes of lightning, and loud thunder, the Germans were deprived of their 
sight beaten down to the ground, and terrified to such a degree, that they 
were entirely routed and put to flight. Both heathen and Christian writers 
give this account of the victory. The heathens ascribe it, some to the power 
of magic, others to their gods, as Dio Cassius;!22 but the Christians 
unanimously recount it as a miracle obtained by the prayers of this legion, 
as St. Apollinaris in his apology to this very emperor, who adds, that as an 
acknowledgment, the emperor immediately gave it the name of the 
Thundering Legion, and from him it is so called by Eusebius,#&8 
Tertullian,!22 St. Jerom,1&2 and St. Gregory of Nyssa.1&! 

The Quadi and Sarmatians brought back thirteen thousand prisoners, 
whom they had taken, and begged for peace on whatever conditions it 
should please the emperor to grant it them. Marcus Aurelius hereupon took 
the title of the seventh time emperor, contrary to custom, and without the 
consent of the senate, regarding it as given him by heaven. Out of gratitude 
to his Christian soldiers, he published an edict, in which he confessed 
himself indebted for his delivery to the shower obtained, perhaps, by the 
prayers of the Christians;1©2 and more he could not say without danger of 
exasperating the pagans. In it he forbade, under pain of death, any one to 
accuse a Christian on account of his religion; yet, by a strange 
inconsistency, especially in so wise a prince, being overawed by the 
opposition of the senate, he had not the courage to abolish the laws already 


made and in force against Christians. Hence, even after this, in the same 
reign, many suffered martyrdom, though their accusers were also put to 
death; as in the case of St. Apollonius and of the martyrs of Lyons. Trajan 
had in like manner forbid Christians to be accused, yet commanded them to 
be punished with death if accused, as may be seen declared by him in his 
famous letter to Pliny the Younger. The glaring injustice of which law 
Tertullian demonstrates by an unanswerable dilemma. 

St. Apollinaris, who could not see his flock torn in pieces and be silent, 
penned his apology to the emperor, about the year 172, to remind him of the 
benefit he had received from God by the prayers of the Christians, and to 
implore his protection. We have no account of the time of this holy man’s 
death, which probably happened before that of Marcus Aurelius. The 
Roman Martyrology mentions him on the 8th of January. 

We believe the same great truths, and divine mysteries,—we profess the 
same faith which produced such wonderful fruits in the souls of the saints. 
Whence comes it that it has not the like effects in us?—that though we 
acknowledge virtue to be the richest treasure of the soul of man, we take 
little pains about it, passionately seek the things of this world, are cast down 
and broken under every adversity, and curb and restrain our passions only 
by halves?—that the most glorious objects, God and heaven, and the 
amazing and dreadful truths, a judgment to come, hell, and eternity, strike 
us so feebly, and operate so little in us? The reason is plain: because we 
meditate not sufficiently on these great truths. Our notions of them are dim 
and imperfect; our thoughts pass so slightly over them, that they scarce 
retain any print or traces of them. Otherwise it is impossible that things so 
great and terrible should excite in us no fear, or that things in their own 
nature infinitely amiable, should enkindle in us no desire. Slight and faint 
images of things move our minds very weakly, and affect them very coldly, 
especially in such matters as are not subject to our senses. We therefore 
grossly deceive ourselves in not allotting more time to the study of divine 
truths. It is not enough barely to believe them, and let our thoughts now and 
then glance upon them: that knowledge which shows us heaven, will not 
bring us to the possession of it, and will deserve punishments, not rewards, 
if it remain slight, weak, and superficial. By serious and frequent meditation 
it must be concocted, digested, and turned into the nourishment of our 
affections, before it can be powerful and operative enough to change them, 


and produce the necessary fruit in our lives. For this all the saints affected 
solitude and retreats from the noise and hurry of the world, as much as their 
circumstances allowed them. 


St. Severinus, Abbot 


AND APOSTLE OF NORICUM, OR AUSTRIA 


FROM HIS LIFE, BY EUGIPPIUS HIS DISCIPLE, WHO WAS PRESENT AT HIS DEATH. SEE 
TILLEMONT, T. 16, P. 168. LAMBECIUS BIBL. VEND. T. 1, P. 28, AND BOLLANDUS, P. 497. 


A. D. 482. 


We know nothing of the birth or country of this saint. From the purity of his 
Latin, he was generally supposed to be a Roman; and his care to conceal 
what he was according to the world, was taken for a proof of his humility, 
and a presumption that he was a person of birth. He spent the first part of 
his life in the deserts of the East; but, inflamed with an ardent zeal for the 
glory of God, he left his retreat to preach the gospel in the North. At first he 
came to Astures, now Stokeraw, situate above Vienna; but finding the 
people hardened in vice, he foretold the punishment God had prepared for 
them, and repaired to Comagenes, now Haynburg on the Danube, eight 
leagues westward of Vienna. It was not long are his prophecy was verified; 
for Astures was laid waste, and the inhabitants destroyed by the sword of 
the Huns, soon after the death of Attila. St. Severinus’s ancient host with 
great danger made his escape to him at Comagenes. By the accomplishment 
of this prophecy, and by several miracles he wrought, the name of the saint 
became famous. Favianes, a city on the Danube, twenty leagues from 
Vienna, distressed by a terrible famine, implored his assistance. St. 
Severinus preached penance among them with great fruit; and he so 
effectually threatened with the divine vengeance a certain rich woman, who 
had hoarded up a great quantity of provisions, that she distributed all her 
stores among the poor. Soon after his arrival, the ice of the Danube and the 
Ins breaking, the country was abundantly supplied by barges up the rivers. 
Another time by his prayers he chased away the locusts, which by their 
swarms had threatened with devastation the whole produce of the year. He 
wrought many miracles; yet never healed the sore eyes of Bonosus, the 
dearest to him of his disciples, who spent forty years in almost continual 


prayer, without any abatement of his fervor. The holy man never ceased to 
exhort all to repentance and piety: he redeemed captives, relieved the 
oppressed, was a father to the poor, cured the sick, mitigated or averted 
public calamities, and brought a blessing wherever he came. Many cities 
desired him for their bishop; but he withstood their importunities by urging, 
that it was sufficient he had relinquished his dear solitude for their 
instruction and comfort. 

He established many monasteries, of which the most considerable was 
one on the banks of the Danube, near Vienna; but he made none of them the 
place of his constant abode, often shutting himself up in a hermitage four 
leagues from his community, where he wholly devoted himself to 
contemplation. He never ate till after sunset, unless on great festivals. In 
Lent he ate only once a week. His bed was sackcloth spread on the floor in 
his oratory. He always walked barefoot, even when the Danube was frozen. 
Many kings and princes of the Barbarians came to visit him, and among 
them Odoacer, king of the Heruli, then on his march for ltaly. The saint’s 
cell was so low that Odoacer could not stand upright in it. St. Severinus told 
him that the kingdom he was going to conquer would shortly be his; and 
Odoacer seeing himself, soon after, master of Italy, sent honorable letters to 
the saint, promising him all he was pleased to ask; but Severinus only 
desired of him the restoration of a certain banished man. Having foretold 
his death long before it happened, he fell ill of a pleurisy on the 5th of 
January, and on the fourth day of his illness, having received the viaticum, 
and arming his whole body with the sign of the cross, and repeating that 
verse of the psalmist, Let every spirit praise the Lord,1®2 he closed his eyes, 
and expired in the year 482. Six years after, his disciples, obliged by the 
incursions of Barbarians, retired with his relics into Italy, and deposited 
them at Luculano, near Naples, where a great monastery was built, of which 
Eugippius, his disciple, and author of his life, was soon after made the 
second abbot. In the year 910 they were translated to Naples, where to this 
day they are honored in a Benedictin abbey, which bears his name. The 
Roman and other Martyrologies place his festival on this day, as being that 
of his death. 

A perfect spirit of sincere humility is the spirit of the most sublime and 
heroic degree of Christian virtue and perfection. As the great work of the 


sanctification of our souls is to be begun by humility, so must it be 
completed by the same. Humility invites the Holy Ghost into the soul, and 
prepares her to receive his graces; and from the most perfect charity, which 
he infuses, she derives a new interior light, and an experimental knowledge 
of God and herself, with an infused humility far clearer in the light of the 
understanding, in which she sees God’s infinite greatness, and her own total 
insufficiency, baseness, and nothingness, after a quite new manner; and in 
which she conceives a relish of contempt and humiliations as her due, feels 
a secret sentiment of joy in suffering them, sincerely loves her own 
abjection, dependence, and correction, dreads the esteem and praises of 
others, as snares by which a mortal poison may imperceptibly insinuate it 
self into her affections, and deprive her of the divine grace; is so far from 
preferring herself to any one, that she always places herself below all 
creatures, is almost sunk in the deep abyss of her own nothingness, never 
speaks of herself to her own advantage, or affects a show of modesty in 
order to appear humble before men, in all good, gives the entire glory to 
God alone, and as to herself, glories only in her infirmities, pleasing herself 
in her own weakness and nothingness, rejoicing that God is the great all in 
her and in all creatures. 


St. Lucian 


APOSTLE OF BEAUVAIS, IN FRANCE 


He preached the gospel in Gaul, in the third century; came from Rome, and 
was probably one of the companions of St. Dionysius, of Paris, of at least of 
St. Quintin. He sealed his mission with his blood at Beauvais, under Julian, 
vicar or successor to the bloody persecutor Rictius Varus, in the government 
of Gaul, about the year 290. Maximian, called by the common people 
Messien, and Julian, the companions of his labors, were crowned with 
martyrdom at the same place a little before him. His relics, with those of his 
two colleagues, were discovered in the seventh age, as St. Owen informs us 
in his life of St. Eligius. They are shown in three gilt shrines, in the abbey 
which bears his name, and was founded in the eighth century. Rabanus 
Maurus says, that these relics were famous for miracles in the ninth century. 
St. Lucian is styled only martyr, in most calendars down to the sixteenth 
century, and in the Roman Martyrology, and the calendar of the English 
Protestants, in all which it is presumed that he was only priest; but a 
calendar compiled in the reign of Lewis le Debonnaire,1®4 gives him the 
title of bishop, and he is honored in that quality at Beauvias. See Bollandus, 
p. 640; though the two lives of this saint, published by him, and thought to 
be one of the ninth, the other of the tenth age, are of little or no authority. 
Tillemont, T. 4, p. 537. Loisel and Louvet, Hist. de Beauvais, p. 76. 


St. Pega, V. 


She was sister to St. Guthlack, the famous hermit of Croyland, and though 
of the royal blood of the Mercian kings, forsook the world, and led an 
austere retired life in the country which afterwards bore her name, in 
Northamptonshire, at a distance from her holy brother. Some time after his 
death she went to Rome, and there slept in the Lord, about the year 719. 
Ordericus Vitalis says, her relics were honored with miracles, and kept in a 
church which bore her name at Rome, but this church is not now known. 
From one in Northamptonshire, a village still retains the name of Peagkirk, 
vulgarly Pequirk; she was also titular saint of a church and monastery in 
Pegeland, which St. Edward the Confessor united to Croyland. She is called 
St. Pee in Northamptonshire, and St. Pege at Croyland. See Ingulph. et Ord. 
Vitalis,1. 4. Florence of Worcester, ad ann. 714. Harpsfield, sec. 8, c. 19. 


St. Vulsin, Bishop of Shireburn, C. 


William of Malmesbury informs us, that St. Dunstan, when bishop of 
London, appointed him abbot of twelve monks at Thorney, since called 
Westminster, where Saint Mellitus had built a church in honor of St. Peter. 
Vulsin was afterwards chosen bishop of Shireburn; his holy life was 
crowned with a happy death in 973. He is called Ultius by Matthew of 
West-minster, but his true ancient name, given by Capgrave, is Vulsin. See 
Malmesbury de Pontif. Ang1.1. 2. Capgrave and Harpsfield, sec. 10, c. 9 
sec. ll, c. 16. 


St. Gudula, V. 


CALLED IN BRABANT GOULE, OR ERGOULE, IN FLEMISH SINTE-R-GOELEN, 
PATRONESS OF BRUSSELS 


St. Amalberge, mother of this saint, was niece to Pepin, mayor of the 
palace. Gudula was educated at Nivelle. under the care of St. Gertrude, her 
cousin and god-mother; after whose death, in 664, she returned to the house 
of count Witger, her father, and having by vow consecrated her virginity to 
God, led there a most austere and holy life, in watching, fasting, and prayer. 
By her profuse alms, in which she bestowed her whole revenue on the poor, 
she was truly the mother of all the distressed; though her father’s castle was 
two miles from the church of our Saviour at Morzelle, she went thither 
early every morning, with a maid to carry a lantern before her; and the wax 
taper being once put out, is said to have miraculously lighted again at her 
prayers, whence she is usually represented in pictures with a lantern. She 
died on the 8th of January, not in 670, as Mirus says, but in 712, and was 
buried at Ham, near Villevord. In the reign of Charlemagne, her body was 
removed to the church of our Saviour at Morzelle, and placed behind the 
high altar; this emperor, out of veneration of her memory, often resorted 
thither to pray, and founded there a nunnery, which soon after changed its 
name of St. Saviour for that of St. Goule: this house was destroyed in the 
irruptions of the Normans. The relics of St. Gudula, by the care of Charles, 
duke of Lorrain, (in which Brabant was then comprised,) were translated to 
Brussels, in 978, where they were first deposited in the church of St. Gery, 
but in 1047, removed into the great collegiate church of St. Michael, since 
called from her St. Gudula’s. See her life wrote by Hubert of Brabant, in the 
eleventh century, soon after this translation of her relics to St. Michael’s, 
who assures us that he took the whole relation from an ancient life of this 
saint, having only changed the order and style. 


St. Nathalan, Bishop of Aberdeen, C. 


He possessed a large estate, which he distributed among the poor; and 
seeing that agriculture is an employment best suiting a life of contemplation 
he made this an exercise of penance, joining with the same assidnous 
prayer. He was a proficient in profane and sacred learning, and being made 
bishop, (to which dignity he was raised by the pope, in a journey of 
devotion which he made to Rome,) he continued to employ his revenues in 
charities as before, living himself in great austerity by the labor of his 
hands, and at the same time preaching the gospel to the people. By his 
means Scotland was preserved from the Pelagian heresy. He was one of the 
apostles of that country, and died in 452. He resided at Tullicht, now in the 
diocess of Aberdeen, and built the churches of Tullicht Bothelim, and of the 
Hill; in the former of these he was buried, and it long continued famous for 
miracles wrought by his relics, which were preserved there till the change 
of religion. See King, the Chronicles of Dumferling, and the lessons of the 
Aberdeen Breviary on this day.42 The see of Aberdeen was not then 
regularly established; it was first erected at Murthlac by St. Bean, in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, and translated thence to Aberdeer by 
Nectan, the fourth bishop, in the reign of king David.t® See Hector Boetius 
in the lives of the bishops of Aberdeen,1®4 and Spotswood, b. 2, p. 101. 


January 9" 


St. Peter of Sebaste, B. C. 


From the life of his sister St. Macrina, composed by their brother St. 
Gregory of Nyssa; and from St. Gregory Naz. Or. 20. See also Theodoret, 
Hist. Eccl.1. 4, c. 30. Rufin,1. 2, c. 9, and the judicious compilation of 
Tillemont, in his life of St. Gregory of Nyssa, art. 6, t. 9, p. 572. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 387. 


The family of which St. Peter descended, was very ancient and illustrious; 
St. Gregory Nazianzen tells us, that his pedigree was made up of a list of 
celebrated heroes: but their names are long since buried in oblivion, while 
those of the saints which it gave to the church, and who despised the world 
and its honors, are immortal in the records of the church, and are written in 
the book of life; for the light of faith, and the grace of the Almighty, 
extinguishing in their breasts the sparks of worldly ambition, inspired them 
with a most vehement ardor to attain the perfection of Christian virtue, and 
changed their family into a house of saints; three brothers were at the same 
time eminently holy bishops, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Peter 
of Sebaste; and their eldest sister, St. Macrina, was the spiritual mother of 
many saints and excellent doctors; their father and mother, St. Basil the 
Elder, and St. Emclia, were banished for their faith in the reign of the 
emperor Galerius Maximian, and fled into the deserts of Pontus; they are 
recorded together in the Roman Martyrology, on the 30th of May: the 
grandmother of our pious and fruitful family of saints, was the celebrated 
St. Macrina the Elder, who was instructed in the science of salvation, by St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. St. Peter of Sebaste was the youngest of ten 
children, and lost his father in his cradle, some think before he was born; 
and his eldest sister, Macrina, took care of his education, in which it was her 
only aim to instruct him in the maxims of religion, and form him to perfect 
piety; profane studies she thought of little use, to one who designed to make 
salvation the sole end of all his inquiries and pursuits, nor did he ever make 


them any part of his employment, confining his views to a monastic state. 
His mother had founded two monasteries, one for men, the, other for 
women; the former she put under the direction of her son Basil, the latter 
under that of her daughter Macrina. Peter, whose thoughts, were wholly 
bent on cultivating the seeds of piety that had been sown in him, retired into 
the house governed by his brother, situated on the bank of the river Iris; 
when St. Basil was obliged to quit that post, in 362, he left the abbacy in the 
hands of St. Peter, who discharged this office for several years with great 
prudence and virtue. When the provinces of Pontus and Cappadocia were 
visited by a severe famine, he gave a remarkable proof of his charity; 
human prudence would have advised him to be frugal in the relief of others, 
till his own family should be secured against that calamity; but Peter had 
studied the principles of Christian charity in an other school, and liberally 
disposed of all that belonged to his monastery, and whatever be could raise, 
to supply with necessaries the numerous crowds that daily resorted to him, 
in that time of distress. Soon after St. Basil was made bishop of Cesarea in 
Cappadocia, in 370, he promoted his brother Peter to the priesthood; the 
holy abbot looked on the holy orders he had received as a fresh engagement 
to perfection. His brother St. Basil died on the 1st of January, in 379, and 
his sister Macrina in November, the same year. Eustathius, bishop of 
Sebaste, in Armenia, a violent Arian and a furious persecutor of St. Basil, 
seems to have died soon after them, for St. Peter was consecrated bishop of 
Sebaste in 380, to root out the Arian heresy in that diocess, where it had 
taken deep root; the zeal of a saint was necessary, nor can we doubt but God 
placed our saint in that dignity for this purpose. A letter which St. Peter 
wrote, and which is prefixed to St. Gregory of Nyssa’s books against 
Eunomius, has entitled him to a rank among the ecclesiastical writers, and 
is a standing proof, that though he had confined himself to sacred studies, 
yet by good conversation and reading, and by the dint of genius, and an 
excellent understanding, he was inferior to none but his incomparable 
brother Basil, and his colleague Nazianzen, in solid eloquence. In 381, he 
attended the general council held at Constantinople, and joined the other 
bishops in condemning the Macedonian heretics. Not only his brother St. 
Gregory, but also Theodoret, and all antiquity, bear testimony to his 
extraordinary sanctity, prudence, and zeal. His death happened in summer, 
about the year 387, and his brother of Nyssa mentions, that his memory was 


honored at Sebaste (probably the very year after his death) by an 
anniversary solemnity, with several martyrs of that city.48° His name occurs 
in the Roman Martyrology, on the 9th of January. 

We admire to see a whole family of saints! This prodigy of grace, under 
God, was owing to the example, prayers, and exhortations of the elder St. 
Macrina, which had this wonderful influence and effect; from her they 
learned most heartily and deeply to imbibe the true spirit of self-denial and 
humility, which all Christians confess to be the fundamental maxim of the 
gospel; but this they generally acknowledge in speculation only, whereas it 
is in the heart that this foundation is to be laid: we must entertain no 
attachment, says St. Gregory of Nyssa,/© to any thing, especially where 
there is most danger of passion, by some sensual pleasure annexed, and we 
must begin by being upon our guard against sensuality in eating, which is 
the most ancient enemy, and the father of vice: we must observe in our 
whole life the most exact rule of temperance, never making the pleasure of 
sense our end, but only the necessity of the use we make of things, even 
those in which a pleasure is taken. In another treatise he says,42° he who 
despises the world, must also renounce himself, so as never to follow his 
own will, but purely to seek in all things the will of God; we are his in 
justice, his will must be the law and rule of our whole life. This precept of 
dying to ourselves, that Christ may live in us, and all our affections and 
actions governed by his spirit, is excellently inculcated by St. Basil the 
Great.42 


St.s Julian and Basilissa, MM. 


According to their acts, and the ancient Martyrologies, though engaged in a 
married state, they by mutual consent lived in perpetual chastity, sanctified 
themselves by the most perfect exercises of an ascetic life, and employed 
their revenues in relieving the poor and the sick; for this purpose they 
converted their house into a kind of hospital, in which, if we may credit 
their acts, they sometimes entertained a thousand indigent persons: 
Basilissa attended those of her sex, in separate lodgings from the men, of 
whom Julian took care, who from his charity is surnamed the Hospitalarian 
Egypt, where they lived, had then begun to abound with examples of 
persons, who, either in cities or in deserts, devoted themselves to the most 
perfect exercises of charity, penance, and contemplation. Basilissa, after 
having stood severe persecutions, died in peace; Julian survived her many 
years, and received the crown of a glorious martyrdom, together with 
Celsus a youth, Antony a priest, Anastatius, and Marcianilla the mother of 
Celsus. They seem to have suffered in the reign of Maximin II., in 313, on 
the 6th of January; for, in the most ancient lectionary used in the church of 
Paris, under the first race of the French kings, quoted by Chatelain,!“ and 
several ancient calendars, their festival is marked on that day, or on the eve. 
On account of the concurrence of the Epiphany, it was deferred in different 
churches to the 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 27, 28, or 29th, of January; 
12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 24, or 27th, of February; 20, 21, or 22d of June; or 31st 
of August. The menology, published by Canisius, places the martyrdom of 
St. Julian and his companions, at Antinopolis in Egypt; certain ancient MS. 
copies of the Martyrology, which bear the name of St. Jerom, say more 
correctly Antinous: by mistaking the abbreviation of this name in some MS. 
copies, several Latins have read it Antioch;!4 and the Latin acts say these 
martyrs suffered at Antioch in Egypt: but no town of that name is ever 
mentioned in that country; though Seleucus, the son of Antiochus, gave it to 
sixteen cities which he built in Asia, as Appian takes notice. Many churches 


and hospitals in the east, and especially in the west, bear the name of one or 
other of these martyrs: at Antioch, in Syria, our St. Julian was titular saint 
of a famous church and St. Julian of Anazarbus, of two others. Chatelain!4 
proves from ancient images and other monuments, that four churches at 
Rome, and three out of five at Paris, which bear the name of St. Julian, were 
originally dedicated under the name of St. Julian the hospitalarian and 
martyr; though some of these latter afterward took either St. Julian bishop 
of Mans, confessor, or St. Julian of Brioude, martyr, for patron. The same 
has happened to some, out of the great number of churches and hospitals in 
the Low Countries, erected under his invocation; but the hospitalarian and 
martyr is still retained in the office of the greatest part, especially at 
Brussels, Antwerp, Tournay, Douay, &c. In the time of St. Gregory the 
Great, the skull of St. Julian, husband of St. Basilissa, was brought out of 
the east into France, and given to queen Brunehault; she gave it to the 
nunnery which she founded at Etampes; part of it is at present in the 
monastery of Morigny, near Etampes, and part in the church of the regular 
canonesses of St. Basilissa, at Paris +2 


St. Marciana, V. M. 


She was a native of Rusuccur in Mauritania, and courageously despising all 
worldly advantages, to secure to herself the possession of the precious jewel 
of heavenly grace, she was called to the trial in the persecution of 
Dioclesian, which was continued in Africa under his successors, till the 
death of Severus, who was declared Cesar in 305, and slain in 309. St. 
Marciana was beaten with clubs, and her chastity exposed to the rude 
attempts of pagan gladiators, in which danger God miraculously preserved 
her, and she became the happy instrument of the conversion of one of them 
to the faith: at length she was torn in pieces by a wild bull and a leopard, in 
the amphitheatre at Casarea in Mauritania. She is the same who is 
commemorated on the 12th of July, in the ancient breviary of Toledo; and in 
the Roman, and some other Martyrologies, both on the 9th of July, and on 
the 9th of January. See a beautiful ancient hymn in her praise, in the 
Mozarabic breviary, and her acts in Bollandus, though their authority is not 
altogether certain. Consult Tillemont, t. 5, p. 263. Chatelain, notes on the 
9th of January p. 146. 


St. Brithwald, Archbishop of Canterbury 


He was abbot of Glastenbury, but resigning that dignity, came to the little 
monastery of Riculf, or Riculver, near the isle of Thanet, in Kent that he 
might improve himself in the study of the Holy Scriptures, in the 
neighborhood of St. Theodorus; after whose death he was promoted to the 
see or Canterbury, in 692, in which he sat thirty-seven years and six 
months, a living rule of perfection to this church. He died in 731. See John 
of Glastenbury, published by Hearne; William of Malmesbury, in the 
antiquities of Glastenbury, published by Thomas Gale; and Bede,1. 5. c. 9, 
and 24. 


St. Felan, or Foelan, Abbot 


His name is famous in the ancient Scottish and Irish Calendars. The 
example and instructions of his pious parents, Feriach and St. Kentigerna, 
inspired him from the cradle with the most ardent love of virtue. In his 
youth, despising the flattering worldly advantages to which high birth and a 
great fortune entitled him, he received the monastic habit from a holy abbot 
named Mundus, and passed many years in a cell at some distance from the 
monastery, not far from St. Andrew’s. He was by compulsion drawn from 
this close solitude, being chosen abbot. His sanctity in this public station 
shone forth with a bright light. After some years he resigned this charge, 
and retired to his uncle Congan, brother to his mother, in a place called 
Siracht, a mountainous part of Glendarchy, now in Fifeshire, where, with 
the assistance of seven others, he built a church, near which he served for 
several years. God glorified him by a wonderful gift of miracles, and called 
him to the reward of his labors on the 9th of January, in the seventh century. 
He was buried in Straphilline, and his relics were long preserved there with 
honor. This account is given us of him in the lessons of the Aberdeen 
Breviary. The Scottish historians! attribute to the intercession of St. 
Felan a memorable victory obtained by king Robert Bruce, in 1314, over a 
numerous army of English, at Bannocburn, not far from Sterling, in the 
reign of Edward II. of England, who narrowly escaped, being obliged to 
pass the Tweed in a boat, with only one companion. See Lesley,1. 17; 
Boetius,1. 14. Chatelain certainly mistakes in confounding this saint with 
St. Finan, bishop of Lindisfarne.12 


St. Adrian, Abbot At Canterbury 


Divine Providence conducted this holy man to Britain, in order to make him 
an instructor of innumerable saints. Adrian was an African by birth, and 
was abbot of Nerida, not far from Naples, when pope Vitalian, upon the 
death of St. Deusdedit the archbishop of Canterbury, judged him, for his 
skill in sacred learning, and experience in the paths of true interior virtue, to 
be of all others the most proper person to be the doctor of a nation, zealous 
in the pursuit of virtue, but as yet ignorant in the sciences, and in the canons 
of the church. The humble servant of God found means to decline that 
dignity, by recommending St. Theodorus as most capable, but refused not to 
share in the laborious part of the ministry. The pope therefore enjoined him 
to be the companion, assistant, and adviser of the apostolic archbishop, 
which charge Adrian willingly took upon himself. In travelling through 
France with St. Theodorus, he was stopped by Ebroin, the jealous mayor of 
the palace, who feared lest the emperor of the East had given these two 
persons, who were his born subjects, some commission in favor of his 
pretensions to the western kingdoms. Adrian stayed a long time in France, 
at Meaux, and in other places, before he was allowed to pursue his journey. 
St. Theodorus established him abbot of the monastery of SS. Peter and Paul, 
afterward called St. Austin, near Canterbury, where he taught the learned 
languages and the sciences, and principally the precepts and maxims of our 
divine religion. He had illustrated this island by his heavenly doctrine, and 
the bright example of his virtues, for the space of thirty-nine years, when he 
departed to our Lord on the 9th of January, in the year 710. His tomb was 
famed for miracles, as we are assured by Joscelin the Monk, quoted by 
William of Malmesbury and Capgrave; and his name is inserted in the 
English calendars. See Bede,1. 4, c. 1,1. 5, c. 21. Malmesb. de Pontif Ang. 
and Capgrave. 


St. Vaneng, C. 


From various fragments of ancient histories of his life, the most modern of 
which was compiled in the twelfth century, it appears that Vaneng was 
made by Clotaire II. governor of that part of Neustria, or Normandy, which 
was anciently inhabited by the Caletes, and is called Pais de Caux, at which 
time he took, great pleasure in hunting. Nevertheless, he was very pious, 
and particularly devout to St. Eulalia of Barcelona, called in Guienne, St. 
Aulaire. One night he seemed, in a dream, to hear that holy Virgin and 
Martyr repeat to him those words of our blessed Redeemer in the gospel, 
that “it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to be saved.” Soon after this he quitted the world, assisted St. 
Vandrille in building the churches of SS. Peter and Paul at Foutenelles, and 
founded in the valley of Fécam! a church in honor of the holy Trinity, 
with a great nunnery adjoining, under the direction of St. Owen and St. 
Vandrille. Hildemarca, a very virtuous nun, was called from Bourdeaux, 
and appointed the first abbess. Under her, three hundred and sixty nuns 
served God in this house, and were divided into as many choirs as were 
sufficient, by succeeding one another, to continue the divine office night 
and day without interruption. St. Vaneng died about the year 688, and is 
honored, in the Gallican and Benedictin Martyrologies, on the 9th of 
January; but at St. Vandrille’s, and in other monasteries in Normandy, on 
the 31st of January This saint is titular patron of several churches in 
Aquitain and Normandy; one near Touars in Poictou has given its name to 
the village of St. Vaneng. His body is possessed in a rich shrine, in the 
abbatial church of Our Lady at Ham, in Picardy, belonging to the regular 
canons of St. Genevieve. See Mabillon, t. 2, p. 972; Bollandus, and chiefly 
the life of St. Vaneng, judiciously collected and printed at Paris in 1700;+82 
also, the breviary of the abbey of Fontenelle, now St. Vandrille’s. The 
abbeys of Fécam, St. Vandrille, Jumiege, Bee, St. Stephen’s at Caen, Cerisy, 
&c., are now of the reformed congregation of St. Maur, abbot of St. 


Benignus, at Dijon, whose life Bollandus has given us among the saints, 
January 1. Fécam, honored by the dukes of Normandy above all their other 
monasteries, is the richest and most magnificent abbey in Normandy. 


January 10" 


St. William, Confessor 


ARCHBISHOP OF BOURGES 


From his if written by a faithful acquaintance at Bourges, (abridged by 
Surius,) and again by Peter, a monk of Chaalis, both soon after his death: 
collected by Dom le Nain, in his history of the Cistercians, t. 7. See also the 
notes of Bollandus, with a fragment of a third life, and Gallia Christ. Nov. t. 
23 ).63. 


A. D. 1209. 


William Berruyer, of the illustrious family of the ancient counts of Nevers, 
was educated by Peter the Hermit, archdeacon of Soissons, his uncle by the 
mother’s side. He learned from his infancy to despise the folly and 
emptiness of the riches and grandeur of the world, to abhor its pleasures, 
and to tremble at its dangers. His only delight was in exercises of piety and 
in his studies, in which he employed his whole time with indefatigable 
application. He was made canon, first of Soissons, and afterwards of Paris; 
but he soon took the resolution of abandoning all commerce with the world, 
and retired into the solitude of Grandmont, where he lived with great 
regularity in that austere order, till seeing its peace disturbed by a contest 
which arose between the fathers and lay-brothers, he passed into the 
Cistercian, then in wonderful odor of sanctity. He took the habit in the 
abbey of Pontigny, and shining as a perfect model of monastic perfection, 
was after some time chosen prior of that house, and afterwards abbot, firs of 
Fountaine-Jean, in the diocess of Sens, (a filiation of Pontigny, founded in 
1124, by Peter de Courtenay, son of king Louis the Fat,) and some time 
after, of Chaalis, near Senlis, a much more numerous monastery, also a 
filiation of Pontigny, built by Louis the Fat in 1136, a little before his death. 
St. William always reputed himself the last among his brethren. The 
universal mortification of his senses and passions, laid in him the 
foundation of an admirable purity of heart, and an extraordinary gift of 


prayer; in which he received great heavenly lights, and tasted of the sweets 
which God has reserved for those to whom he is pleased to communicate 
himself. The sweetness and cheerfulness of his countenance testified the 
uninterrupted joy and peace that overflowed his soul, and made virtue 
appear with the most engaging charms in the midst of austerities. 

On the death of Henry de Sully, archbishop of Bourges, the clergy of that 
church requested his brother Eudo, bishop of Paris, to come and assist them 
in the election of a pastor. Desirous to choose some abbot of the Cistercian 
Order, then renowned for holy men, they put on the altar the names of three, 
written on as many billets. This manner of election by lots would have been 
superstitious, and a tempting of God, had it been done relying on a miracle 
without the warrant of divine inspiration. But it deserved not this censure 
when all the persons proposed seemed equally worthy and fit, as the choice 
was only recommended to God, and left to this issue by following the rules 
of his ordinary providence, and imploring his light, without rashness, or a 
neglect of the usual means of scrutiny: prudence might sometimes even 
recommend such a method, in order to terminate a debate when the 
candidates seemed equally qualified. God, in such cases is said sometimes 
to have miraculously interposed. 

Eudo, accordingly, having written three billets, laid them on the altar, and 
having made his prayer drew first the name of the abbot William, on whom, 
at the same time, the majority of the votes of the clergy had made the 
election fall, the 23d of November, 1200. This news overwhelmed William 
with grief. He never would have acquiesced, had he not received a double 
command in virtue of obedience, from the pope, and from his general the 
abbot of Citeaux. He left his dear solitude with many tears, and was 
received at Bourges as one sent by heaven, and soon after was consecrated. 
In this new dignity his first care was to conform both his exterior and 
interior to the most perfect rules of sanctity; being very sensible that a 
man’s first task is to honor God perfectly in his own soul. He redoubled all 
his austerities, saving, it was now incumbent on him to do penance for 
others, as well as for himself. He always wore a hair-shirt under his 
religious habit, and never added, nor diminished, any thing in his clothes, 
either winter or summer. He never ate any flesh-meat, though he had it at 
his table for strangers. His attention to feed his flock was no less 
remarkable, especially in assisting the poor both spiritually and corporally, 


saying, that he was chiefly sent for them. He was most mild to penitent 
sinners; but inflexible towards the impenitent, though he refused to have 
recourse to the civil power against them, the usual remedy of that age. 
Many such he at last reclaimed by his sweetness and charity. Certain great 
men, abusing his lenity, usurped the rights of his church; but the saint 
strenuously defended them even against the king himself, notwithstanding 
his threats to confiscate his lands. By humility and resolution he overcame 
several contradictions of his chapter and other clergy. By his zeal he 
converted many of the Albigenses, contemporary heretics, and was 
preparing himself for a mission among them, at the time he was seized with 
his last illness. He would, notwithstanding, preach a farewell sermon to his 
people, which increased his fever to such a degree that he was obliged to set 
aside his journey, and take to his bed. Drawing near his end, he received 
first extreme unction, according to the discipline of that age;!®! then, in 
order to receive the viaticum, he rose out of bed, fell on his knees melting in 
tears, and prayed long prostrate with his arms stretched out in the form of a 
cross. The night following, perceiving his last hour approach, he desired to 
anticipate the nocturns, which are said at midnight; but having made the 
sign of the cross on his lips and breast, was able to pronounce no more than 
the two first words. Then, according to a sign made by him, he was laid on 
ashes in the hair-cloth which he always privately wore. In this posture he 
soon after expired, a little past midnight, on the morning of the 10th of 
January, in 1209. His body was interred in his cathedral; and being honored 
by many miracles, was taken up in 1217; and in the year following he was 
canonized by pope Honorius III. His relics were kept with great veneration 
till 1562, when they were burnt, and scattered in the winds by the 
Huguenots, on occasion of their plundering the cathedral of Bourges, as 
Baillet and Bollandus mention. A bone of his arm is shown with veneration 
at Chaalis, whither it had been sent soon after the saint’s body was taken up; 
and a rib is preserved in the church of the college of Navarre, at Paris, on 
which the canons of St. Bourges bestowed it in 1399.482 His festival is kept 
in that church with great solemnity, and a great concourse of devout 
persons; St. William being regarded in several parts of France as one of the 
patrons of the nation, though his name is not mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology. The celebrated countess Maud, his niece, out of veneration for 


his memory, bestowed certain lands in the Nivemois, on the church of 
Bourges./83 B. Philip Berruyer, a nephew of St. William, was archbishop of 
Bourges from the year 1236 to 1260, in which he died in the odor of 
sanctity. Nangi ascribes to him many miracles, and other historians bear 
testimony to his eminent virtue24 Dom Martenne has published his 
edifying original life.185 

If we look into the lives of all the saints, we shall find that it was by a 
spirit and gift of prayer that the Holy Ghost formed in their hearts the most 
perfect sentiments of all virtues. It is this which enlightens the 
understanding, and infuses a spiritual knowledge, and a heavenly wisdom, 
which is incomparably more excellent than that in which philosophers pride 
themselves. The same purifies the affections, sanctifies the soul, adorns it 
with virtues, and enriches it with every gift of heaven. Christ, who is the 
eternal wisdom, came down among us on earth to teach us more perfectly 
this heavenly language, and he alone is our master in it. He vouchsafed also 
to be our model. In the first moment in which his holy soul began to exist, it 
exerted all its powers in contemplating and adorning the divine Trinity, and 
employed his affections in the most ardent acts of praise, love, 
thanksgiving, oblation, and the like. His whole moral life was an 
uninterrupted prayer; more freely to apply himself to this exercise, and to 
set us an example, he often retired into mountains and deserts, and spent 
whole nights in prayer; and to this employment he consecrated his last 
breath upon the cross. By him the saints were inspired to conceive an 
infinite esteem for holy prayer, and such a wonderful assiduity and ardor in 
this exercise, that many renounced altogether the commerce of men to only 
that of God, and his angels; and the rest learned the art of conversing 
secretly with heaven even amidst their exterior employments, which they 
only undertook for God. Holy pastors have always made retirement and a 
life of prayer their apprenticeship or preparation for the ministry, and 
afterward, amidst its functions were still men of prayer in them, having God 
always present to their mind, and setting apart intervals in the day, and a 
considerable part of the nights, to apply themselves with their whole 
attention to this exercise, in the silence of all creatures. 


St. Agatho, Pope 


Agatho, a Sicilian by birth, was remarkable for his charity and benevolence, 
a profound humility, and an engaging sweetness of temper. Having been 
several years treasurer of the church of Rome, he succeeded Domnus in the 
pontificate in 679. He presided by his three legates in the sixth general 
council, and third of Constantinople, in 680, in the reign of the pious 
emperor Constantine Pogonatus, against the Monothelite heresy, which he 
confuted in a learned letter to that emperor, by the tradition of the apostolic 
church of Rome: “Acknowledged,” says he, “by the whole Catholic church, 
to be the mother and mistress of all other churches, and to derive her 
superior authority from St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, to whom Christ 
committed his whole flock, with a promise that his faith should never fail.’ 
This epistle was approved as a rule of faith by the same council, which 
declared, that Peter spoke by Agatho. This pope restored St. Wilfrid to the 
see of York, and was a great benefactor to the Roman clergy and to the 
churches. Anastatius says, that the number of his miracles procured him the 
title of Thaumaturgus. He died in 682, having held the pontificate two years 
and a half. His feast is kept both by the Latins and Greeks. See Anastatius 
published by Bianchini; also Muratori and Labbé, Conc. t. 6, p. 1109. 

The style of this pope’s letters is inferior to that both of his predecessors 
and successors. The reason he alleges in excusing the legates whom he sent 
to Constantinople for their want of eloquence, because the graces of speech 
could not be cultivated amidst the incursions of barbarians, while with 
much difficulty they earned their daily subsistence by manual labor; “But 
we preserve,” said he, with simplicity of heart, “the faith, which our fathers 
have handed down to us.” The bishops, his legates, say the same thing: 
“Our countries are harassed by the fury of barbarous nations. We live in the 
midst of battles, inroads, and devastations; our lives pass in continual 
alarms and anxiety, and we subsist by the labor of our hands.” 


St. Marcian, Priest 


AND TREASURER OF THE CHURCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE, IN THE FIFTH AGE 


Was born at Constantinople, though of a Roman family related to the 
imperial house of the Theodosiuses. From his childhood he served God in 
continual watching, fasting, and prayer, in imitation of St. John the Baptist; 
and for the relief of the necessitous he gave away immense occult alms. The 
time which was not employed in these charities, he spent in holy retirement 
and prayer. In the reign of the emperor Marcian, Anatolius the archbishop, 
offering violence to the saint’s humility, ordained him priest. In this new 
state the saint saw himself under a stricter obligation than before of laboring 
to attain to the summit of Christian perfection; and while he made the 
instruction of the poor his principal and favorite employment, he redoubled 
his earnestness in providing for their corporal necessities, and was careful 
never to relax any part of his austerities. The severity of his morals was 
made a handle, by those who feared the example of his virtue, as a tacit 
censure of their sloth, avarice, and irregularities, to fasten upon him a 
suspicion of Novatianism; but his meekness and silence at length triumphed 
over the slander. This persecution served more and more to purify his soul, 
and exceedingly improve his virtue. This shone forth with greater lustre 
than ever, when the cloud was dispersed; and the patriarch Gennadius, with 
the great applause of the whole body of the clergy and people, conferred on 
him the dignity of treasurer, which was the second in that church. St. 
Marcian built or repaired in a stately manner a great number of churches in 
Constantinople, confounded the Arians and other heretics, and was famous 
for miracles both before and after his happy death, which happened towards 
the end of the fifth century. He is honored both in the Greek Menea, and 
Roman Martyrology, on the 10th of January. See his ancient anonymous life 
in Surius, and Bollandus; also Cedrenus Sozomen, and Theodorus Lector,1. 
1. Codinus Orig. Constant. p. 60. See Tillemont, t. 16, p. 161. 


January 11° 


St. Theodosius, the Cenobiarch 


FROM HIS LIFE BY THEODORUS, BISHOP OF PETRA, SOME TIME HIS DISCIPLE, IN 
SURIUS AND BOLLANDUS, AND COMMENDED BY FLEURY, BAILLET, &C. 


A.D. 529. 


St. Theodosius was born at Mogariassus, called in latter ages Marissa, in 
Cappadocia, in 423. He imbibed the first tincture of virtue from the fervent 
example and pious instructions of his virtuous parents. He was ordained 
reader, but some time after being moved by Abraham’s example to quit his 
country and friends, he resolved to put this motion in execution. He 
accordingly set out for Jerusalem, but went purposely out of his road, to 
visit the famous St. Simeon Stylites on his pillar, who foretold him several 
circumstances of his life, and gave him proper instructions for his behavior 
in each. Having satisfied his devotion in visiting the holy places in 
Jerusalem, he began to consider in what manner he should dedicate himself 
to God in a religious state. The dangers of living without a guide, made him 
prefer a monastery to a hermitage; and he therefore put himself under the 
direction of a holy man named Longinus, to whom his virtue soon endeared 
him in a very particular manner. A pious lady having built a church under 
the invocation of the Blessed Virgin, on the high road to Bethlehem, 
Longinus could not well refuse her request, that his pupil should undertake 
the charge of it; but Theodosius, who loved only to obey, could not be 
induced by any entreaties to consent to this proposal: absolute commands 
were necessary to force him to a compliance. Nor did he govern long; for 
dreading the poison of vanity from the esteem of men, he retired into a cave 
at the top of a neighboring desert mountain, and employed his time in 
fasting, watching, prayers, and tears, which almost continually flowed from 
his eyes. His food was coarse pulse and wild herbs: for thirty years he never 
tasted so much as a morsel of bread. Many desired to serve God under his 
direction: he at first determined only to admit six or seven, but was soon 
obliged to receive a greater number, and at length came to a resolution, 


which charity extorted from him, never to reject any that presented 
themselves with dispositions that seemed sincere. The first lesson which he 
taught his monks was, that the continual remembrance of death is the 
foundation of religious perfection; to imprint this more deeply in their 
minds, he caused a great grave or pit to be dug, which might serve for the 
common burial-place of the whole community, that by the presence of this 
memorial of death, and by continually meditating on that object, they might 
more perfectly learn to die daily. The burial-place being made, the abbot 
one day, when he had led his monks to it, said, “The grave is made, who 
will first perform the dedication?” Basil, a priest, who was one of the 
number, falling on his knees, said to St. Theodosius, “I am the person, be 
pleased to give me your blessing.” The abbot ordered the prayers of the 
church for the dead to be offered up for him, and on the fortieth day, Basil 
wonderfully departed to our Lord in peace, without any apparent sickness. 
When the holy company of disciples were twelve in number, it happened 
that at the great feast of Easter they had nothing to eat; they had not even 
bread for the sacrifice: some murmured; the saint bid them trust in God and 
he would provide: which was soon remarkably verified, by the arrival of 
certain mules loaded with provisions. The lustre of the sanctity and miracles 
of St. Theodosius, drawing great numbers to him who desired to serve God 
under his direction, his cave was too little for their reception; therefore, 
having consulted heaven by prayer, he, by its particular direction, built a 
Spacious monastery at a place called Cathismus, not far from Bethlehem, at 
a small distance from his cave, and it was soon filled with holy monks. To 
this monastery were annexed three infirmaries; one for the sick, the gift of a 
pious lady in that neighborhood; the two others St. Theodosius built 
himself, one for the aged and feeble, the other for such as had been 
punished with the loss of their senses, or by falling under the power of the 
devil, for rashly engaging in a religious state through pride, and without a 
due dependence on the grace of God to carry them through it. All succours, 
spiritual and temporal, were afforded in these infirmaries with admirable 
order, care, and affection. He erected also several buildings for the 
reception of strangers, in which he exercised an unbounded hospitality, 
entertaining all that came, for whose use there were one day above a 
hundred tables served with provisions: these, when insufficient for the 
number of guests, were more than once miraculously multiplied by his 


prayers. The monastery itself was like a city of saints in the midst of a 
desert, and in it reigned regularity, silence, charity, and peace. There were 
four churches belonging to it, one for each of the three several nations of 
which his community was chiefly composed, each speaking a different 
language; the fourth was for the use of such as were in a state of penance, 
which those that recovered from their lunatic or possessed condition before 
mentioned, were put into, and detained till they had expiated their fault. The 
nations into which his community was divided, were the Greeks, which 
were far the most numerous, and consisted of all those that came from any 
provinces of the empire; the Armenians, with whom were joined the 
Arabians and Persians; and, thirdly, the Bessi, who comprehended all the 
northern nations below Thrace, or all who used the Runic or Sclavonian 
tongue. Each nation sung the first part of the mass to the end of the gospel, 
in their own church, but after the gospel, all met in the church of the 
Greeks, where they celebrated the essential part of the sacrifice in Greek 
and communicated all together.42& 

The monks passed a considerable part of the day and night at their 
devotions in the church, and at the times not set apart for public prayer and 
necessary rest, every one was obliged to apply himself to some trade, on 
manual labor, not incompatible with recollection, that the house might be 
supplied with conveniences. Sallust, bishop of Jerusalem, appointed St. 
Sabas superior general of the hermits, and our saint of the Cenobites, or 
religious men living in community throughout all Palestine, whence he was 
styled the Cenobiarch. These two great servants of God lived in strict 
friendship, and had frequent spiritual conferences together; they were also 
united in their zeal and sufferings for the church. 

The emperor Anastasius patronized the Eutychian heresy, and used all 
possible means to engage our saint in his party. In 513 he deposed Elias, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, as he had banished Flavian II., patriarch of Antioch, 
and intruded Severus, an impious heretic, into that see, commanding the 
Syrians to obey and hold communion with him. SS. Theodosius and Sabas 
maintained boldly the right of Elias, and of John his successor; whereupon 
the imperial officers thought it most advisable to connive at their 
proceedings, considering the great authority they had acquired by their 
sanctity. Soon after, the emperor sent Theodosius a considerable sum of 


money, for charitable uses in appearance, but in reality to engage him in his 
interest. The saint accepted of it, and distributed it all among the poor. 
Anastasius now persuading himself that he was as good as gained over to 
his cause, sent him an heretical profession of faith, in which the divine and 
human natures in Christ were confounded into one, and desired him to sign 
it. The saint wrote him an answer full of apostolic spirit; in which, besides 
solidly confuting the Eutychian error, he added, that he was ready to lay 
down his life for the faith of the church. The emperor admired his courage 
and the strength of his reasoning, and returning him a respectful answer, 
highly commended his generous zeal, made some apology for his own 
inconsiderateness, and protested that he only desired the peace of the 
church. But it was not long ere he relapsed into his former impiety and 
renewed his bloody edicts against the orthodox, dispatching troops 
everywhere to have them put in execution. On the first intelligence of this, 
Theodosius went over all the deserts and country of Palestine, exhorting 
every one to be firm in the faith of the four general councils. At Jerusalem, 
having assembled the people together, he from the pulpit cried out with a 
loud voice: “If any one receives not the four general councils as the four 
gospels, let him be anathema.” So bold an action in a man of his years, 
inspired with courage those whom the edicts had terrified. His discourses 
had a wonderful effect on the people, and God gave a sanction to his zeal by 
miracles: one of these was, that on his going out of the church at Jerusalem, 
a woman was healed of a cancer on the spot, by only touching his garments. 
The emperor sent an order for his banishment, which was executed; but 
dying soon after, Theodosius was recalled by his Catholic successor, Justin; 
who, from a common soldier, had gradually ascended the imperial throne. 
Our saint survived his return eleven years, never admitting the least 
relaxation in his former austerities. Such was his humility, that seeing two 
monks at variance with each other, he threw himself at their feet, and would 
not rise till they were perfectly reconciled; and once having 
excommunicated one of his subjects for a crime, who contumaciously 
pretended to excommunicate him in his turn, the saint behaved as if he had 
been really excommunicated, to gain the sinner’s soul by this 
unprecedented example of submission, which had the desired effect. During 
the last year of his life he was afflicted with a painful distemper, in which 
he gave proof of an heroic patience, and an entire submission to the will of 


God; for being advised by one that was an eye-witness of his great 
sufferings, to pray that God would be pleased to grant him some ease, he 
would give no ear to it, alleging that such thoughts were impatience, and 
would rob him of his crown. Perceiving the hour of his dissolution at hand, 
he gave his last exhortation to his disciples, and foretold many things, 
which accordingly came to pass after his death: this happened in the one 
hundred and fifth year of his age, and of our Lord 529. Peter, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and the whole country, assisted with the deepest sentiments of 
respect at the solemnity of his interment, which was honored by miracles. 
He was buried in his first cell, called the cave of the magi, because the wise 
men, who came to adore Christ soon after his birth, were said to have 
lodged in it. A certain count being on his march against the Persians, 
begged the hair shirt which the saint used to wear next his skin, and 
believed that he owed the victory which he obtained over them, to the 
Saint’s protection through the pledge of that relic. Both the Roman and 
Greek calendars mention his festival on the 11th of January. 

The examples of the Nazarites and Essenes among the Jews, and of many 
excellent and holy persons among the Christians through every age, 
demonstrate that many are called by God to serve him in a retired 
contemplative life; may, it is the opinion of St. Gregory the Great, that the 
world is to some persons so full of ambushes and snares, or dangerous 
occasions of sin, that they cannot be saved but by choosing a safe retreat. 
Those who from experience are conscious of their own weakness, and find 
themselves to be no match for the world, unable to countermine its policies, 
and oppose its power, ought to retire as from the face of too potent an 
enemy; and prefer a contemplative state to a busy and active life: not to 
indulge sloth, or to decline the service of God and his neighbor, but to 
consult his own security, and to fly from dangers of sin and vanity. Yet there 
are some who find the greatest dangers in solitude itself; so that it is 
necessary for every one to sound his own heart, take a survey of his own 
forces and abilities, and consult God, that he may best be able to learn the 
designs of his providence with regard to his soul; in doing which, a great 
purity of intention is the first requisite. Ease and enjoyment must not be the 
end of Christian retirement, but penance, labor, and assiduous 
contemplation; without great fervor and constancy in which, close solitude 
is the road to perdition. If greater safety, or an unfitness for a public station, 


or a life of much business (in which several are only public nuisances) may 
be just motives to some for embracing a life of retirement, the means of 
more easily attaining to perfect virtue may be such to many. Nor do true 
contemplatives bury their talents, or cease either to be members of the 
republic of mankind, or to throw in their mite towards its welfare. From the 
prayers and thanksgivings which they daily offer to God for the peace of the 
world, the preservation of the church, the conversion of sinners, and the 
salvation of all men, doubtless more valuable benefits often accrue to 
mankind, than from the alms of the rich, or the labors of the learned. Nor is 
it to be imagined, how far and how powerfully their spirit, and the example 
of their innocence and perfect virtue, often spread their influence; and how 
serviceable persons who lead a holy and sequestered life may be to the good 
of the world; nor how great glory redounds to God, by the perfect purity of 
heart and charity to which many souls are thus raised. 


St. Hyginus, P. and M. 


He was placed in the chair of St. Peter after the martyrdom of St. 
Telesphorus, in the year 139. Eusebius informs us,482 that he sat four years. 
The church then enjoyed some sort of calm, under the mild reign of the 
emperor Antoninus Pius; though several martyrs suffered in his time by the 
fury of the populace, or the cruelty of certain magistrates. The emperor 
himself never consented to such proceedings; and when informed of them 
by the governors of Asia, Athens, Thessalonica, and Larissea, he wrote to 
them in favor of the Christians, as is recorded by St. Justin and Eusebius.488 

But the devil had recourse to other arts to disturb the peace of God’s 
church. Cerdo, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, in the year 140, came from Syria 
to Rome, and began to teach the false principles which Marcion adopted 
afterward with more success. He impiously affirmed that there were two 
Gods; the one rigorous and severe, the author of the Old Testament; the 
other merciful and good, the author of the New, and the father of Christ, 
sent by him to redeem man from the tyranny of the former; and that Christ 
was not really born of the Virgin Mary, or true man, but such in shadow 
only and appearance. Our holy pope, by his pastoral vigilance detected that 
monster, and cut him off from the communion of the church. The 
heresiarch, imposing upon him by a false repentance, was again received; 
but the zealous pastor having discovered that he secretly preached his old 
opinions, excommunicated him a second time.182 

Another minister of Satan was Valentine, who being a Platonic 
philosopher, puffed up with the vain opinion of his learning, and full of 
resentment for another’s being preferred to him in an election to a certain 
bishopric in Egypt, as Tertullian relates,2° revived the errors of Simon 
Magus, and added to them many other absurd fictions, as of thirty A.6nes or 
ages, a kind of inferior deities, with whimsical histories of their several 
pedigrees. Having broached these opinions at Alexandria, he left Egypt for 
Rome. At first he dissembled his heresies, but by degrees his extravagant 





doctrines came to light. Hyginus, being the mildest of men, endeavored to 
reclaim him without proceeding to extremities; so that Valentine was not 
excommunicated before the first year of St. Pius his immediate successor. 

St. Hyginus did not sit quite four years, dying in 142. We do not find that 
he ended his life by martyrdom, yet he is styled a martyr in some ancient 
calendars, as well as in the present Roman Martyrology; undoubtedly on 
account of the various persecutions which he suffered, and to which his 
high station in the church exposed him in those perilous times. See 
Tillemont, t. 2, p. 252. 


St. Egwin, B. C. 


He was of the royal blood of the Mercian kings, devoted himself to the 
divine service in his youth, and succeeded Ostfor in the episcopal see of 
Worcester, in 692. By his zeal and severity in reproving vice, he stirred up 
some of his own flock to persecute him, which gave him an opportunity of 
performing a penitential pilgrimage to Rome. Some legends tell us, that 
setting out he put on his legs iron shackles, and threw the key into the river 
Severn, others say the Avon; but found it in the belly of a fish, some say at 
Rome, others in his passage from France to England. After his return, with 
the assistance of Coenred or Kenred, king of Mercia, he founded the 
famous abbey of Evesham, under the invocation of the Blessed Virgin. 
After this he undertook a second journey to Rome, in the company of 
Coenred, king of the Mercians, and of Offa, of the East Saxons, who gave 
up their temporal principalities to labor with greater earnestness to secure 
an eternal crown. St. Egwin died on the 30th of December, in 717, and was 
buried in the monastery of Evesham. His body was translated to a more 
honorable place in 1183, probably on the 11th of January, on which day 
many English Martyrologies mark his festival. See his life in Capgrave, the 
Annals of Worcester, in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra; Malmesbury,1. 4, de 
Pontif. Ang. Harpsfield. Sec. 8, c. 15, 18, and Dr. Thomas in his History of 
the Cathedral of Worcester. Monast. Anglic. vol. 1, p. 144, and vol. 2, p. 
851. Leland’s Collections, vol. 1, pp. 240 and 298; vol. 3, p. 160 Dr. Brown 
Willis, History of Abbeys, t. 1, p. 90. 


St. Salvius, or Sauve, Bishop of Amiens 


Famous for miracles, succeeded Ado in 672, and flourished in the reign of 
Theodoric HI. His relics rest at Montreuil, in Picardy, in the Benedictin 
Abbey which bears his name, whither they were translated from the 
cathedral of Amiens, several years alter his death, as is related in this 
anonymous life, a piece of uncertain authority with regard to his actions. A 
relic of this saint was formerly kept with great veneration in the cathedral of 
Canterbury, mentioned in the history of that church, &c. This saint must not 
be confounded with St. Salvius of Alby, nor with the martyr of this name in 
Africa, on whose festival St. Austin made a sermon. See his anonymous life 
in Bollandus; also Baillet, Gall. Christ. Nova, t. 10, p. 1154. This seems the 
day of his translation, and the 28th of October that of his death. 


January 12" 


St. Arcadius, Martyr 


From his ancient acts, much esteemed by Baronius and inserted by Ruinart 
in his authentic collection St. Zeno of Verona made use of them in his forty- 
ninth sermon on this martyr. See Tillemont, t. 5, p. 557. 

The time of this saint’s martyrdom is not mentioned in his acts; some 
place it under Valerian, others under Dioclesian: he seems to have suffered 
in some city of Mauritania, probably the capital, Ceesarea. The fury of the 
tyrants raged violently, and the devil had instigated his soldiers to wage, 
like so many wolves, a bloody war against the servants of Jesus. Upon the 
least suspicion they broke into houses, made rigorous searches, and if they 
found a Christian, they treated him upon the spot with the greatest cruelty, 
their impatience not suffering them to wait the bringing him before a judge. 
Every day new sacrileges were committed; the faithful were compelled to 
assist at superstitious sacrifices, to lead victims crowned with flowers 
through the streets, to burn incense before idols, and to celebrate the 
enthusiastic feasts of Bacchus. Arcadius, seeing his city in great confusion, 
left his estate and withdrew to a solitary place in the neighboring country, 
serving Jesus Christ in watching, prayer, and other exercises of a penitential 
life. His flight could not be long a secret; for his not appearing at the public 
sacrifices made the governor send soldiers to his house, who surrounded it, 
forced open the doors, and finding one of his relations in it, who said all he 
could to justify his kinsman’s absence, they seized him, and the governor 
ordered him to be kept in close custody till Arcadius should be taken. The 
martyr, informed of his friend’s danger, and burning with a desire to suffer 
for Christ, went into the city, and presenting himself to the judge, said: “If 
on my account you detain my innocent relation in chains, release him; I, 
Arcadius, am come in person to give an account of myself, and to declare to 
you, that he knew not where I was.” “I am willing,” answered the judge, “to 
pardon not only him, but you also, on condition that you will sacrifice to the 
gods.” Arcadius replied, “How can you propose to me such a thing? Do you 


not know the Christians, or do you believe that the fear of death will ever 
make me swerve from my duty? Jesus Christ is my life, and death is my 
gain. Invent what torments you please; but know that nothing shall make 
me a traitor to my God.” The governor, in a rage, paused to devise some 
unheard-of torment for him. Iron hooks seemed too easy; neither plummets 
of lead, nor cudgels could satisfy his fury; the very rack he thought by much 
too gentle. At last, imagining he had found a manner of death suitable to his 
purpose, he said to the ministers of his cruelty, “Take him, and let him see 
and desire death, without being able to obtain it. Cut off his limbs joint by 
joint, and execute this so slowly, that the wretch may know what it is to 
abandon the gods of his ancestors for an unknown deity.” The executioners 
dragged Arcading to the place, where many other victims of Christ had 
already suffered; a place dear and sweet to all who sigh after eternal life. 
Here the martyr lifts up his eyes to heaven, and implores strength from 
above; then stretches out his neck, expecting to have his head cut off; but 
the executioner bid him hold out his hand, and joint after joint chopped off 
his fingers, arms, and shoulders. Laying the saint afterward on his back, he 
in the same barbarous manner cut off his toes, feet, legs, and thighs. The 
holy martyr held out his limbs and joints, one after another, with invincible 
patience and courage, repeating these words, “Lord, teach me thy wisdom:” 
for the tyrants had forgot to cut out his tongue. After so many martyrdoms, 
his body lay a mere trunk weltering in its own blood. The executioners 
themselves, as well as the multitude, were moved to tears and admiration at 
this spectacle, and at such an heroic patience. But Arcadius, with a joyful 
countenance, surveying his scattered limbs all around him, and offering 
them to God, said, “Happy members, now dear to me, as you at last truly 
belong to God, being all made a sacrifice to him!” Then turning to the 
people, he said, “You who have been present at this bloody tragedy, learn 
that all torments seem as nothing to one who has an everlasting crown 
before his eyes. Your gods are not gods; renounce their worship. He alone 
for whom I suffer and die, is the true God. He comforts and upholds me in 
the condition you see me. To die for him is to live; to suffer for him is to 
enjoy the greatest delights.” Discoursing in this manner to those about him, 
he expired on the 12th of January, the pagans being struck with 
astonishment at such a miracle of patience. The Christians gathered together 


his scattered limbs, and laid them in one tomb. The Roman and other 
Martyrologies make honorable mention of him on this day. 

We belong to God by numberless essential titles of interest, gratitude, and 
justice, and are bound to be altogether his, and every moment to live to him 
alone, with all our powers and all our strength: whatever it may cost us to 
make this sacrifice perfect and complete, if we truly love him, we shall 
embrace it with joy and inexpressible ardor. In these sentiments we ought, 
by frequent express acts, and by the uninterrupted habitual disposition of 
our souls, to give all we are and have to God, all the powers of our souls, all 
the senses and organs of our bodies, all our actions, thoughts, and 
affections. This oblation we may excellently comprise in any of the first 
petitions of our Lord’s prayer: the following is a form of an oblation to our 
divine Redeemer, which St. Ignatius of Loyola drew up and used to repeat: 
“O sovereign king, and absolute Lord of all things, though I am most 
unworthy to serve you, nevertheless, relying on your grace and boundless 
mercy, I offer myself up entire to you, and subject whatever belongs to me 
to your most holy will; and I protest, in presence of your infinite goodness, 
and in presence of the glorious Virgin your mother, and your whole 
heavenly court, that it is my most earnest desire, and unshaken resolution, 
to follow and imitate you the nearest I am able, in bearing all injuries and 
crosses with meekness and patience, and in laboring to die to the world and 
myself in a perfect spirit of humility and poverty, that I may be wholly 
yours and you may reign in me in time and eternity.” 


St. Benedict Biscop 


COMMONLY CALLED BENNET. 


He was nobly descended, and one of the great officers of the court of Oswi, 
the religious king of the Northumbers: he was very dear to his prince, and 
was beholden to his bounty for many fair estates, and great honors; but 
neither the favors of so good and gracious a king, nor the allurements of 
power, riches, and pleasures, were of force to captivate his heart, who could 
see nothing in them but dangers, and snares so much the more to be 
dreaded, as fraught with the power of charming. At the age therefore of 
twenty-five, an age that affords the greatest relish for pleasure, he bid adieu 
to the world, made a journey of devotion to Rome, and at his return devoted 
him wholly to the studies of the scriptures and other holy exercises. Some 
time after his return to England, Alcfrid, son of king Oswi, being desirous 
to make a pilgrimage to the shrines of the apostles, engaged Biscop to bear 
him company to Rome. The king prevented his son’s journey; nevertheless 
our saint travelled thither a second time, burning with an earnest desire of 
improving himself in the knowledge of divine things, and in the love of 
God. From Rome he went to the great monastery of Lerins, then renowned 
for its regular discipline; there he took the monastic habit, and spent two 
years in the most exact observance of the rule, and penetrated in every 
exercise with its true spirit: after this he returned to Rome, where he 
received an order of pope Vitalian to accompany St. Theodorus, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and St. Adrian, to England. When he arrived at Canterbury, 
St. Theodorus committed to him the care of the monastery of SS. Peter and 
Paul, near that city, which abbacy he resigned to St. Adrian upon his arrival 
in England. St. Bennet stayed about two years in Kent, giving himself up to 
religious exercises and sacred studies, under the discipline of those two 
excellent persons. Then he took a fourth journey to Rome, with a view of 
perfecting himself in ecclesiastical discipline, and the rules and practice of a 
monastic life; for which purpose he made a considerable stay at Rome and 


other places: he brought home with him a choice library, relics and pictures 
of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and other saints. When he returned to 
Northumberland, king Egfrid (in whose father’s court St. Bennet had 
formerly lived) bestowed on him seventy ploughs or families of land for 
building a monastery;42! this the saint founded on the mouth of the river 
Were, whence it was called Weremouth. When the monastery was built, St. 
Bennet went over to France, and brought back with him skilful masons, 
who built the church for this monastery of stone, and after the Roman 
fashion; for till that time stone buildings were very rare in Britain, even the 
church of Lindisfarne was of wood, and covered over with a thatch of straw 
and reeds, till bishop Eadbert procured both the roof and the walls to be 
covered with sheets of lead, as Bede mentions.122 St. Bennet also brought 
over glaziers from France, for the art of making glass was then unknown in 
Britain. In a fifth journey to Rome, St. Bennet furnished himself with a 
larger stock of good books, especially the writings of the fathers, also of 
relics and holy pictures, with which he enriched his own country. 

His first monastery of Weremouth was entitled from Saint Peter, prince of 
the apostles; and such was the edification which it gave, that the same king 
added to the saint a second donation of lands, consisting of forty ploughs; 
on which Biscop built another monastery, at a place called Girwy, now 
Jarrow, on the Tine, six miles distant from the former, and this latter was 
called St. Paul’s; these two monasteries were almost looked upon as one; 
and St. Bennet governed them both, though he placed in each a superior or 
abbot, who continued subject to him, his long journey to Rome and other 
avocations making this substitution necessary.422 In the church of St. Peter 
at Weremouth he placed the pictures of the Blessed Virgin, the twelve 
apostles, the history of the gospel, and the visions in the revelation of St. 
John: that of St. Paul’s at Jarrow, he adored with other pictures, disposed 
in such manner as to represent the harmony between the Old and New 
Testament, and the conformity of the figures in one to the reality in the 
other. Thus Isaac carrying the wood which was to be employed in the 
sacrifice of himself, was explained by Jesus Christ carrying his cross, on 
which he was to finish his sacrifice; and the brazen serpent was illustrated 
by our Saviour’s crucifixion. With these pictures, and many books and 
relics, St. Bennet brought from Rome in his last voyage, John, abbot of St. 


Martin’s, precentor in St. Peter’s church, whom he prevailed with pope 
Agatho to send with him, and whom he placed at Weremouth to instruct 
perfectly his monks in the Gregorian notes, and Roman ceremonies for 
singing the divine office. Easterwin, a kinsman of St. Bennet, and formerly 
an officer in the king’s court, before he became a monk, was chosen abbot 
before our saint set out for Rome, and in that station behaved always as the 
meanest person in the house; for though he was eminently adorned with all 
virtues, humility, mildness, and devotion seemed always the most eminent 
part of his character. This holy man died on the 6th of March, when he was 
but thirty-six years old, and had been four years abbot, while St. Bennet 
was absent in the last journey to Rome. The monks chose in his place St. 
Sigfrid, a deacon, a man of equal gravity and meekness, who soon after fell 
into a lingering decay, under which he suffered violent pains in his lungs 
and bowels. He died four months before our saint. With his advice, two 
months before his death, St. Bennet appointed St. Ceolfrid abbot of both his 
monasteries, being himself struck with a dead palsy, by which all the lower 
parts of his body were without life; he lay sick of this distemper three years, 
and for a considerable time was entirely confined to his bed. During this 
long illness, not being able to raise his voice to the usual course of singing 
the divine office, at every canonical hour he sent for some of his monks and 
while they, being divided into two choirs, sung the psalms proper for the 
hour of the day or night, he endeavored as well as he could to join no only 
his heart, but also his voice, with theirs. His attention to God he seemed 
never to relax, and frequently and earnestly exhorted his monks to a 
constant observance of the rule he had given them. “You must not think,” 
said he, “that the constitutions which you have received from me were my 
own invention, for, having in my frequent journeys visited seventeen well- 
ordered monasteries, I informed myself of all their laws and rules, and 
picking out the best among them, these I have recommended to you.” The 
Saint expired soon after, having received the viaticum on the 12th of 
January, in 690. His relics, according to Malmesbury,!“ were translated to 
Thorney abbey, in 970, but the monks of Glastenbury thought themselves 
possessed at least of part of that treasure.422 The true name of our saint was 
Biscop Baducing, as appears from Eddius-Stephen, in his life of St. Wilfrid. 
The English Benedictins honor him as one of the patrons of their 


congregation, and he is mentioned in the Roman Martyrology on this day. 
See his life in Bede’s history of the first abbots of Weremouth, published by 
Sir James Ware, at Dublin, in 1664. 


Tygrius, a Priest 


Who was scourged, tormented with the disjointing of his bones, stripped of 
all his goods, and sent into banishment; and Eutropius, lector, and precentor 
of the church of Constantinople, who died in prison of his torments, having 
been scourged, his cheeks torn with iron hooks, and his sides burnt with 
torches; are honored in the Roman Martyrology with the title of martyrs on 
the 12th of January. 


St. Aelred 


ABBOT OF RIEVAL, OR RIDAL, IN YORKSHIRE. 


He was of noble descent, and was born in the north of England, in 1109. 
Being educated in learning and piety, he was invited by David, the pious 
king of Scotland, to his court, made master of his household, and highly 
esteemed both by him and the courtiers. His virtue shone with bright lustre 
in the world, particularly his meekness, which Christ declared to be his 
favorite virtue, and the distinguishing mark of his true disciples. The 
following is a memorable instance to what a degree he possessed this 
virtue: a certain person of quality having insulted and reproached him in the 
presence of the king. Aelred heard him out with patience, and thanked him 
for his charity and sincerity, in telling him his faults. This behavior had such 
an influence on his adversary as made him ask his pardon on the spot. 
Another time, while he was speaking on a certain matter, one interrupted 
him with very harsh, reviling expressions: the servant of God heard him 
with tranquillity, and afterwards resumed his discourse with the same 
calmness and presence of mind as before. His desires were ardent to devote 
himself entirely to God, by forsaking the world; but the charms of 
friendship detained him some time longer in it, and were fetters to his soul; 
reflecting, notwithstanding, that he must sooner or later be separated by 
death from those he loved most, he condemned his own cowardice, and 
oroke at once those bands of friendship, which were more agreeable to him 
than all other sweets of life. He describes the situation of his soul under his 
struggle, and says, “Those who saw me, judging by the gaudy show which 
surrounded me, and not knowing what passed within my soul, said, 
speaking of me: Oh, how well is it with him! how happy is he! But they 
knew not the anguish of my mind; for the deep wound in my heart gave me 
a thousand tortures, and I was not able to bear the intolerable stench of my 
sins.” But after he had taken his resolution, he saws, “I began then to know, 
by a little experience, what immense pleasure is found in thy service, and 


how sweet that peace is, which is its inseparable companion.”!2© To 
relinquish entirely all his worldly engagements, he let Scotland, and 
embraced the austere Cistercian order, at Rieval, in a valley upon the banks 
of the Rie, in Yorkshire, where a noble lord, called Walter Especke, had 
founded a monastery in 1122. At the age of twenty-four, in 1133, he became 
a monk under the first abbot, William, a disciple of St. Bernard. Fervor 
adding strength to his tender delicate body, he set him self cheerfully about 
practising the greatest austerities, and employed much of his time in prayer 
and the reading of pious books. He converted his heart with great ardor to 
the love of God, and by this means finding all his mortifications sweet and 
light, he cried out,424 “That yoke doth not oppress, but raiseth the soul; that 
burden hath wings, not weight.” He speaks of divine charity always in 
raptures, and by his frequent ejaculations on the subject, it seems to have 
been the most agreeable occupation of his soul. “May thy voice (says he) 
sound in my ears, O good Jesus, that my heart may learn how to love thee, 
that my mind may love thee, that the interior powers, and, as it were, 
bowels of my soul, and very marrow of my heart, may love thee, and that 
my affections may embrace thee, my only true good my sweet and 
delightful joy! What is love? my God! If I mistake not, it is the wonderful 
delight of the soul, so much the more sweet as more pure, so much the more 
overflowing and inebriating as more ardent. He who loves thee, possesses 
thee; and he possesses thee in proportion as he loves, because thou art love. 
This is that abundance with which thy beloved are inebriated, melting away 
from themselves, that they may pass into thee, by loving thee.”428 He had 
been much delighted in his youth with reading Tully; but after his 
conversion, found that author, and all other reading, tedious and bitter, 
which was not sweetened with the honey of the holy name of Jesus, and 
seasoned with the word of God, as he says in the preface to his book, On 
spiritual friendship. He was much edified with the very looks of a holy 
monk, called Simon, who had despised high birth, an ample fortune, and all 
the advantages of mind and body, to serve God in that penitential state. This 
monk went and came as one deaf and dumb, always recollected in God: and 
was such a lover of silence, that he would scarce speak a few words to the 
prior on necessary occasions. His silence, however, was sweet, agreeable, 
and full of edification. Our saint says of him, “The very sight of his 


humility stifled my pride, and made me blush at the immortification of my 
looks. The law of silence practised among us, prevented my ever speaking 
to him deliberately; but, one day, on my speaking a word to him 
inadvertently, his displeasure appeared in his looks for my infraction of the 
rule of silence; and he suffered me to lie some time prostrate before him to 
expiate my fault; for which I grieved bitterly, and which I never could 
forgive myself.”!22 This holy monk, having served God eight years in 
perfect fidelity, died in 1142, in wonderful peace, repeating with his last 
breath, “I will sing eternally, O Lord, thy mercy, thy mercy, thy mercy!” 

St. Aelred, much against his inclination, was made abbot of a new 
monastery of his order, founded by William, Earl of Lincoln, at Revesby, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1142, and of Rieval, over three hundred monks, in 1143. 
Describing their life, he says, that they drank nothing but water; ate little, 
and that coarse; labored hard, slept little, and on hard boards; never spoke, 
except to their superiors on necessary occasions; carried the burdens that 
were laid on them without refusing any; went wherever they were led; had 
not a moment for sloth, or amusements of any kind, and never had any 
lawsuit or dispute.22° St. Aelred also mentions their mutual charity and 
peace in the most affecting manner, and is not able to find words to express 
the joy he felt at the sight of every one of them. His humility and love of 
solitude made him constantly refuse many bishoprics which were pressed 
upon him. Pious reading and prayer were his delight. Even in times of 
spiritual dryness, if he opened the divine books, he suddenly found his soul 
pierced with the light of the Holy Ghost. His eyes, though before at dry as 
marble, flowed with tears, and his heart abandoned itself to sighs 
accompanied with a heavenly pleasure, by which he was ravished in God. 
He died in 1166, and the fifty-seventh of his age, having been twenty-two 
years abbot. See his works published at Douay in 1625, and in Bibl. Cisterc. 
t. 5, particularly his Mirrour of Charity: Hearne’s Notes on Gulielmus 
Neubrigensis, who dedicated to our saint the first book of his history, t. 3, p. 
1: likewise his life in Capgrave, and the annals of his order. The general 
chapter held at Citeaux in 1250, declared him to be ranked among the saints 
of their order; as Henriquez and the additions to the Cistercian Martyrology 
testify. In the new Martyrology published by Benedict XIV. for the use of 
this order, the feast of St. Aelred is marked on the 2d of March,224 with a 


great culogium of his learning, innocence of life, wonderful humility, 
patience, heavenly conversation, gift of prophecy, and miracles. 


January 13" 


St. Veronica, of Milan 


FROM HER LIFE, INBOLLANDUS, T. 1, P. 890. 


A. D. 1497. 


All states furnish abundant means for attaining to sanctity and Christian 
perfection, and it is only owing to our sloth and tepidity that we neglect to 
make use of them. This saint could boast of no worldly advantages either by 
birth or fortune.224 Her parents maintained their family by hard labor in a 
village near Milan, and were both very pious: her father never sold a horse, 
or any thing else he dealt in, without being more careful to acquaint the 
purchaser with all that was secretly faulty in it, than to recommend its good 
qualities. His narrow circumstances prevented his giving his daughter any 
schooling, so that she never learned to read; but his own, and his devout 
wife’s example, and fervent though simple instructions, filled her tender 
heart from the cradle with lively sentiments of virtue. The pious maid from 
her infancy applied herself to continual prayer, was very attentive to the 
instructions given in the catechism; and the uninterrupted consideration of 
the holy mysteries, and the important truths of religion, engrossed her 
whole soul to themselves. She was, notwithstanding, of all others, the most 
diligent and indefatigable in labor; and so obedient to her parents and 
masters, even in the smallest trifles, so humble and submissive to her 
equals, that she seemed to have no will of her own. Her food was coarse 
and very sparing, and her drink the same which the poorer sort of people 
used in that country, water, except sometimes whey, or a little milk. At her 
work she continually conversed in her heart with God; insomuch that in 
company she seemed deaf to their discourses, mirth, and music. When she 
was weeding, reaping, or at any other labor in the fields, she strove to work 
at a distance from her companions, to entertain herself the more freely with 
her heavenly spouse. The rest admired her love of solitude, and on coming 
to her, always found her countenance cheerful, yet often bathed in tears, 
which they sometimes perceived to flow in great abundance; though they 


did not know the source to be devotion: so carefully did Veronica conceal 
what passed in her soul between her and God. 

Through a divine call to a religions and conventual state of life, she 
conceived a great desire to become a nun, in the poor, austere, and edifying 
convent of St. Martha, of the order of St. Austin in Milan. To qualify herself 
for this state, being busied the whole day at work, she sat up at night to 
learn to read and write, which the want of an instructor made a great fatigue 
to her. One day being in great anxiety about her learning, the Mother of 
God, to whom she had always recommended herself, in a comfortable 
vision bade her banish that anxiety; for it was enough if she knew three 
letters: The first, purity of the affections, by placing her whole heart on God 
alone, loving no creature but in him and for him; the second, never to 
murmur, or be impatient at the sins, or any behavior of others, but to bear 
them with interior peace and patience, and humbly to pray for them; the 
third, to set apart some time every day to meditate on the passion of Christ. 
After three years’ preparation, she was admitted to the religious habit in St. 
Martha’s. Her life was entirely uniform, perfect, and fervent in every action, 
no other than a living copy of her rule, which consisted in the practice of 
evangelical perfection reduced to certain holy exercises. Every moment of 
her life she studied to accomplish it to the least tittle, and was no less exact 
in obeying the order or direction of any superior’s will. When she could not 
obtain leave to watch in the church so long as she desired, by readily 
complying, she deserved to hear from Christ, that obedience was a sacrifice 
the most dear to him, who, to obey his Father’s will, came down from 
heaven, becoming obedient even unto death.2" 

She lay three years under a lingering illness, all which time she would 
never be exempted from any duty of the house, or part of her work, or make 
use of the least indulgence, though she had leave; her answer always was, “I 
must work while I can, while I have time.” It was her delight to help and 
serve every one. She always sought with admirable humility the last place, 
and the greatest drudgery. It was her desire to live always on bread and 
water. Her silence was a sign of her recollection and continual prayer, in 
which her gift of abundant and almost continual tears was most wonderful. 
She nourished them by constant meditation on her own miseries, on the 
love of God, the joys of heaven, and the sacred passion of Christ. She 


always spoke of her own sinful life, as she called it, though it was most 
innocent, with the most feeling sentiments of compunction She was favored 
by God with many extraordinary visits and comforts. By moving 
exhortations to virtue, she softened and converted several obdurate sinners. 
She died at the hour which she had foretold, in the year 1497, and the fifty- 
second of her age. Her sanctity was confirmed by miracles. Pope Leo X., by 
a bull in 1517, permitted her to be honored in her monastery in the same 
manner as if she had been beatified according to the usual form. The bull 
may be seen in Bollandus.2% Her name is inserted on this day in the Roman 
Martyrology, published by Benedict XIV., in the year 1719; but on the 28th 
of this month, in that of the Austin friars, approved by the same pope. 
Christian perfection consists very much in the performance of our 
ordinary actions, and the particular duties of our respective stations. God, as 
the good father and great master of the family of the world, allots to every 
one his proper place and office in it; and it is in this variety of states by 
which it subsists; and in their mutual dependence upon each other, that its 
good order and beauty consist. It is the most holy and wise appointment of 
providence and the order of nature, that the different stations in the world be 
filled. Kings and subjects, rich and poor, reciprocally depend upon each 
other; and it is the command of God that every one perform well the part 
which is assigned him. It is, then, by the constant attendance on all the 
duties of his state, that a person is to be sanctified. By this all his ordinary 
actions will be agreeable sacrifices to God, and his whole life a continued 
chain of good works. It is not only in great actions, or by fits and starts, but 
in all that we do, and in every moment, that we are bound to live to God. 
The regulation of this point is of essential importance in a virtuous life, that 
every action may be performed with regularity, exactitude in all its 
circumstances, and the utmost fervor, and by the most pure motive, referred 
solely to divine honor, in union with the most holy actions and infinite 
merits of Christ. Hence St. Hilary says,222 “When the just man performs all 
his actions, with a pure and simple view to the divine honor and glory, as 
the apostle admonishes us,22® his whole life becomes an uninterrupted 
prayer; and as he passes his days and nights in the accomplishment of the 
divine will, it is true to say, that the whole course of a holy life is a constant 
meditation on the law of God.” Nevertheless this axiom, that the best 


devotion is the constant practice of a person’s ordinary duties, is abused by 
some, to excuse a life of dissipation. Every one is bound to live to himself 
in the first place, and to reserve leisure for frequent exercises of devotion; 
and it is only by a spirit of perfect self-denial, humility, compunction, and 
prayer, and by an assiduous attention of the soul to God, that our exterior 
ordinary actions will be animated by the motives of divine faith and charity, 
and the spirit of true piety nourished in our breasts; in this consists the 
secret of a Christian life in all states. 


St. Kentigern, Bishop of Glasco, C. 


IN ANCIENT BRITISH, KYNDEYRN; SURNAMED MUNGHO, OR MUNGHL. 


This eminent saint of the ancient church of North Britain, was of royal 
blood among the Picts, or original inhabitants of that country, and born 
about the year 516. He was placed very young under the discipline of St. 
Servanus, bishop and abbot of Culros, a monastery, situated upon the frith 
which divides Lothian from Fife. By this holy prelate he was trained up in 
the perfect spirit of Christian meekness and piety. For his innocence and 
great virtues he was beloved by his master, and all who were acquainted 
with that religious family, above all his fellow-disciples, for which reason 
he was called Munghu, or Mungho, which in the language of that country 
signified “one dearly beloved;” and this is the name which the Scots usually 
give him to this day. When he was grown up, by the direction of St. 
Servanus, he retired to a place called Glasghu, where he led a solitary life in 
great abstinence, till the clergy and people earnestly demanded him for their 
bishop. He was consecrated by an Irish bishop, invited over for that 
purpose, and fixed his see at Glasghu, or Glasco, where he assembled a 
numerous company of religious brethren, who formed their rule of life upon 
the model of the primitive Christians at Jerusalem. The saint’s diocess was 
of vast extent, reaching from sea to sea, and being wild and uncultivated, 
afforded continual exercise for his zeal and patience; he travelled always on 
foot, sparing no pains to spread the light of the gospel among the 
unbelievers, of whom he converted and baptized great numbers. The 
Pelagian heresy having taken deep root among the Christians in those parts, 
he so vigorously opposed that fatal, growing evil, as entirely to banish that 
hydra out of the church of the Picts. Besides the recital of the whole Psalter, 
he performed every day several other exercises of devotion; lived in a 
constant union of his soul with God, and by perpetual abstinence, rigorous 
fasts, and other extraordinary austerities, he made his whole life an 
uninterrupted course of penance. Every Lent he retired from the sight and 


conversation of men, into some desert, to hold a close communication with 
God in solitude. As both in his virtues and labors he imitated the apostles, 
so God was pleased to authorize his preaching, by conferring on him an 
apostolic grace of the miraculous powers. Out of his monks and disciples, 
he sent many missionaries to preach the faith in the north of Scotland, in the 
isles of Orkney, in Norway, and Iceland. 

The form of government among the Straith-Cluid Britons and the 
Cumbrians, the latter inhabiting the country from the Picts’ wall, to the 
Ribble in Lancashire, was in part aristocratical; for many petty lords or 
princes enjoyed so great authority in their respective territories, as often to 
wage war among themselves: yet they all obeyed one monarch, who usually 
resided at Alcluyd, or Dunbritton. Besides the feuds and quarrels of 
particular chieftains and their clans, there happened about that time several 
revolutions in the monarchy. We learn from the book entitled the Triades, 
that when St. Kentigern was made bishop of Glasco, Gurthmel Wledig was 
king of the North Britons, and contemporary with Arthur. He was 
succeeded by Rydderch, surnamed Hael, i. e. The Liberal, who vanquished 
his enemies and rivals in war, especially by the great victory of Arderyth, in 
577.222 He was a religious and deserving prince, and his magnificence, 
generosity, and other virtues, are extolled by the ancient author of the 
Triades, by Merlin, Taliessin, the old laws of the Britons, and the authors of 
the lives of St. Kentigern and St. Asaph. This prince, however, was 
afterwards obliged by rebellious subjects, under Morcant Mawr, and 
Aeddon, surnamed Uraydog, or The Treacherous, to fly into Ireland. The 
impious Morcant (as he is styled in the fragment of St. Asaph’s life, extant 
in Coch-Asaph) usurped the throne of the Straith-Cluid Britons; but the 
Cumbrians, who dwelt on the south side of the wall, were protected by 
Urien, lord of Rheged, a nobleman who had lived at the court of king 
Arthur, and whose great qualities are celebrated by the pens of Lhowarch- 
Hen, (his cousin-german,) Taliessin, and the author of the Triades. In the 
beginning of the usurpation of Morcant Mawr, St. Kentigern was obliged to 
fly into Wales, where he stayed some time with St. David, at Menevia till 
Cathwallain, (uncle to king Maelgun Gwynedh,8) a religious prince of par 
of Denbighshire, bestowed on him the land at the meeting of the rivers 
Elwy and Cluid, on which he built a famous monastery and school, called 


from the river Elwy, Llan-Elwy, or absolutely Elgwy, where a great number 
of disciples and scholars soon put themselves under his direction. St. 
Kentigern was here when St. David died, in 546, or rather in 544, when the 
first of March fell on a Tuesday.222 After the death of the usurper Morcant, 
Rydderch returned from Ireland, and recovered his crown, and St. 
Kentigern, leaving his school to the care of St. Asaph, (whose name the 
town, which was raised at Elgwy, bears to this day,) went back to Glasco, 
taking with him several hundreds of his scholars; their number having 
probably been much increased after the death of Daniel, bishop of Bangor, 
which happened between the years 542 and 545. The return of St. Kentigern 
to his see, is generally placed about the year 560, nor can it be placed later, 
since in 565 he had a conference with St. Columbo, when that holy man 
came over to Scotland, in order to convert the northern Picts, to whom St. 
Kentigern had already sent missionaries.242 Wharton therefore justly places 
the residence of St. Kentigern in Wales, from the year 543 to 560.244 King 
Rydderch powerfully seconded the zeal of our saint in all his undertakings, 
being his constant friend and protector; as were the two princes who 
afterward succeeded him, Guallauc, (who seems to have been his son,) and 
Morcant Mwynfawn, (who was certainly his brother.) The valor of 
Rydderch, and these two successors, which is highly commended by an 
ancient author in Nennius, and other British historians, was the bulwark of 
their dominions against the inroads of the Saxons. St. Kentigern employed 
his zeal all this time, with wonderful success, in correcting abuses, 
reforming the manners of his flock, and propagating the faith; was favored 
with a wonderful gift of miracles, and died in 601, aged eighty-five years. 
His tomb, in his titular church at Glasco, was famous for miracles, and his 
name was always most illustrious in the Scottish calendars. See his ancient 
life, Leland de Scriptor. Usher, Ant. c. 15. Hector Boetius, Leslie, &c. 

This is also the Octave of the Epiphany.2!2 The principal object of the 
devotion of the church on this day is the baptism of our Saviour by St. John 
in the Jordan. We learn from the great council of Oxford, in 1222,2!8 that it 
was then kept a holyday of the third class; on which all were obliged to hear 
mass, though they might work afterwards. In France and Germany all 
servile work was forbidden on it, by the capitulars of Lewis le 
Débonnaire.244 The emperor Theodosius II. forbids all civil courts and 


transactions during eight days before the festival of the Epiphany, and as 
many after it. 


January 14" 


St. Hilary, Bishop 


From his own writings, and the histories of that age, which furnish the most 
authentic memoirs of his life. See what Dom Coutant, the Benedictin monk, 
has recorded of him in his excellent edition of his works; as also Tillemont, 
t. 7, Cellier, t. 5, and Rivet, Hist. Lit. t. 1, part 2, p. 139. The two books, the 
one of his life, the other of his miracles, by Fortunatus of Poictiers, 600, are 
inaccurate. Both the Fortunatuses were from Italy; and probably one was 
the author of the first, and the other of the second book. 


A. D. 368. 


St. Austin, who often urges the authority of St. Hilary against the Pelagians, 
styles him the illustrious doctor of the churches. St. Jerom says?! that he 
was a most eloquent man, and the trumpet of the Latins against the Arians; 
and in another place, that in St. Cyprian and St. Hilary, God had 
transplanted two fair cedars out of the world into his church.244 

St. Hilary was born at Poictiers, and his family one of the most illustrious 
in Gaul.248 He spent his youth in the study of eloquence. He himself 
testifies that he was brought up in idolatry, and gives us a particular account 
of the steps by which God conducted him to the knowledge of his saving 
faith.249 He considered by the glimmering or faint light of reason, that man, 
who is created a moral and free agent, is placed in this world for the 
exercise of patience, temperance, and other virtues, which he saw must 
receive from God a recompense after this life. He ardently set about 
learning what God is; and after some researches into the nature of the 
Supreme Being, quickly discovered the absurdity of polytheism, or a 
prutality of gods; and was convinced that there can be only one God, and 
that he same is eternal, unchangeable, all-powerful, the first cause and 
author of all things. Full of these reflections, he met with the holy 
scriptures, and was wonderfully affected with that just and sublime 
description Moses gives of God in those words, so expressive of his self- 


existence,222 I am who am: and was no less struck with the idea of his 
immensity and supreme dominion, illustrated by the most lively images in 
the inspired language of the prophets. The reading of the New Testament 
put an end to, and completed his inquiries; and he learned from the first 
chapter of St. John, that the Divine Word, God the Son, is coeternal and 
consubstantial with the Father. Here he checked his natural curiosity, 
avoided subtilties, and submitted his understanding to divine revelation, 
resolving what seemed incomprehensible into the veracity and power of 
God; and not presuming to measure divine mysteries by his shallow 
capacity. Being thus brought to the knowledge of faith, he received the 
heavenly regeneration by baptism From that time forth he so squared his 
whole life by the rules of piety, and so zealous were his endeavors to 
confirm others in the faith of the holy Trinity, and to encourage all to virtue, 
that he seemed, though a layman, already to possess the grace of the 
priesthood. 

He was married before his conversion to the faith; and his wife, by whom 
he had a daughter named Apra, or Abram, was yet living, when he was 
chosen bishop of Poictiers, about the year 353; but from the time of his 
ordination he lived in perpetual continency.224 He omitted no endeavors to 
escape this promotion: but his humility only made the people the more 
earnest to see him vested with that dignity; and indeed their expectations 
were not frustrated in him, for his eminent virtue and capacity shone forth 
with such a lustre, as soon drew upon him the attention, not only of all 
Gaul, but of the whole church. Soon after he was raised to the episcopal 
dignity he composed, before his exile, elegant comments on the gospel of 
Saint Matthew, which are still extant. Those on the Psalms he compiled 
after his banishment.222 of these comments on the Psalms, and on St. 
Matthew, we are chiefly to understand St. Jerom, when he recommends, in 
a particular manner, the reading of the works of St. Hilary to virgins and 
devout persons.222 From that time the Arian controversy chiefly employed 
his pen. He was an excellent orator and poet. His style is lofty and noble, 
beautified with rhetorical ornaments and figures, but somewhat studied; and 
the length of his periods renders him sometimes obscure to the 
unlearned,224 as St. Jerom takes notice.222 It is observed by Dr. Cave, that 
all his writings breathe an extraordinary vein of piety. Saint Hilary solemnly 


appeals to God,22® that he held it as the great work of his life, to employ all 
his faculties to announce God to the world, and to excite all men to the love 
of him. He earnestly recommends the practice of beginning every action 
and discourse by prayer,222 and some act of divine praise;22® as also to 
meditate on the law of God day and night, to pray without ceasing, by 
performing all our actions with a view to God their ultimate end, and to his 
glory.222 He breathes a sincere and ardent desire of martyrdom, and 
discovers a soul fearless of death and torments. He had the greatest 
veneration for truth, sparing no pains in its pursuit, and dreading no dangers 
in its defence. 

The emperor Constantius, having labored for several years to compel the 
eastern churches to embrace Arianism, came into the West: and after the 
overthrow of the tyrant Magnentius, made some stay at Arles, while his 
Arian bishops held a council there, in which they engaged Saturminus, the 
impious bishop of that city, in their party, in 353. A bolder Arian council at 
Milan, in 355, held during the residence of the emperor in that city, required 
all to sign the condemnation of St. Athanasius. Such as refused to comply 
were banished; among whom were St. Eusebius of Vercelli, Lucifer of 
Cagliari, and St. Dionysius of Milan, into whose see Auxentius, the Arian, 
was intruded. St. Hilary wrote on that occasion his first book to 
Constantius, in which he mildly entreated him to restore peace to the 
church. He separated himself from the three Arian bishops in the West, 
Ursacius, Valens, and Saturninus, and exhibited an accusation against the 
last in a synod at Beziers. But the emperor, who had information of the 
matter from Saturninus, sent un order to Julian, then Cesar, and surnamed 
afterwards the Apostate, who at that time commanded in Gaul, for St. 
Hilary’s immediate banishment into Phrygia, together with St. Rhodanius, 
bishop of Toulouse. The bishops in Gaul being almost all orthodox, 
remained in communion with St. Hilary, and would not suffer the intrusion 
of any one into his see, which in his absence he continued to govern by his 
priests. The saint went into banishment about the middle of the year 356, 
with as great alacrity as another would take a journey of pleasure, and never 
entertained the least disquieting thought of hardships, dangers, or enemies, 
having a soul above both the smiles and frowns of the world, and fixed only 
on God. He remained in exile somewhat upwards of three years, which time 


he employed in composing several learned works. The principal and most 
esteemed of these is that On the Trinity, against the Arians, in twelve books. 
In them he proves the consubstantiality of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
He teaches that the church is one, out of which all heresies spring; out that 
by this she is distinguished, as standing always one, always alone against 
them all, and confounding them all: whereas they by perpetual divisions 
tear each other in pieces, and so become the subject of her triumph.222 He 
proves that Arianism cannot be the faith of Christ, because not revealed to 
St. Peter, upon whom the church was built and secured forever; for whose 
faith Christ prayed, that it might never fail; who received the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and whose judiciary sentence on earth is that of 
heaven:224 all which arguments he frequently urges.224 He proves the 
divinity of Christ by the miracles wrought at the sepulchres of the apostles 
and martyrs, and by their relics: for the devils themselves confess Christ’s 
godhead, and roar and flee at the presence of the venerable bones of his 
servants,222 which he also mentions and urges in his invective against 
Constantius.2*4 In 358, he wrote his book On Synods, or On the Faith of the 
Orientals. to explain the terms and variation of the eastern Arians in their 
synods. 

In his exile he was informed that his daughter Apra, whom he had left on 
Gaul, had thoughts of embracing the married state; upon which he implored 
Christ, with many tears, to bestow on her the precious jewel of virginity. He 
sent her a letter that is still extant, in which he acquaints her, that if she 
contemned all earthly things, spouse, sumptuous garments, and riches, 
Christ had prepared for her, and had shown unto him, at his prayers and 
tears, an inestimable never-fading diamond, infinitely more precious than 
she was able to frame to herself an idea of. He conjures her by the God of 
heaven, and entreats her not to make void his anxiety for her, nor to deprive 
herself of so incomparable a good. Fortunatus assures us that the original 
letter was kept with veneration in the church of Poictiers, in the sixth 
century, when he wrote, and that Apra followed his advice, and died happily 
at his feet after his return.222 St. Hilary sent to her with this letter two 
hymns, composed by himself; one for the evening, which does not seem to 
have reached our times; the other for the morning, which is the hymn Lucis 
largiton splendide. 


The emperor, by an unjust usurpation in the affairs of the Church, 
assembled a council of Arians at Seleucia, in Isauria, to undermine the great 
council of Nice. St. Hilary, who had then passed four years in banishment, 
in Phrygia, was invited thither by the Semi-Arians, who hoped from his 
lenity that he would be useful to their party in crushing the stanch Arians, 
that is, those who adhered strictly to the doctrine of Arius. But no human 
considerations could daunt his courage. He boldly defended the decrees of 
Nice, till at last, tired out with hearing the blasphemies of the heretics, he 
withdrew to Constantinople. The weak emperor was the dupe sometimes of 
the Arians, and at other times of the Semi-Arians. These last prevailed at 
Seleucia, in September, 359, as the former did in a council held at 
Constantinople in the following year, 360, where having the advantage, they 
procured the banishment of the Semi-Arians, less wicked than themselves. 
St. Hilary, who had withdrawn from Seleucia to Constantinople, presented 
to the emperor a request, called his second book to Constantius, begging the 
liberty of holding a public disputation about religion with Saturninus, the 
author of his banishment. He presses him to receive the unchangeable 
apostolic faith, injured by the late innovations, and smartly rallies the fickle 
humor of the heretics, who were perpetually making new creeds, and 
condemning their old ones, having made four within the compass of the 
foregoing year; so that faith was become that of the times, not that of the 
gospels, and that there were as many faiths as men, as great a variety of 
doctrine as of manners, as many blasphemies as vices.22® He complains that 
they had their yearly and monthly faiths; that they made creeds to condemn 
and repent of them; and that they formed new ones to anathematize those 
that adhered to their old ones. He adds, that every one had scripture texts, 
and the words Apostolic Faith, in their mouths, for no other end than to 
impose on weak minds: for by attempting to change faith, which is 
unchangeable, faith is lost; they correct and amend, till weary of all, they 
condemn all. He therefore exhorts them to return to the haven from which 
the gusts of their party spirit and prejudice had driver them, as the only 
means to be delivered out of their tempestuous and perilous confusion. The 
issue of this challenge was, that the Arians, dreading such a trial, persuaded 
the emperor to rid the East of a man that never ceased to disturb its peace, 


by sending him back into Gaul; which he did, but without reversing the 
sentence of his banishment, in 360. 

St. Hilary returned through Illyricum and Italy to confirm the weak. He 
was received at Poictiers with the greatest demonstrations of joy and 
triumph, where his old disciple, St. Martin, rejoined him, to pursue the 
exercises of piety under his direction. A synod in Gaul, convoked at the 
instance of St. Hilary, condemned that of Rimini, which, in 359, had 
omitted the word Consubstantial. Saturninus, proving obstinate, was 
excommunicated and deposed for his heresy and other crimes. Scandals 
were removed, discipline, peace, and purity of faith were restored, and piety 
flourished. The death of Constantius put an end to the Arian persecution. St. 
Hilary was the mildest of men, full of condescension and affability to all: 
yet seeing this behavior ineffectual, he composed an invective against 
Constantius, in which he employed severity, and the harshest terms; and for 
which undoubtedly he had reasons that are unknown to us. This piece did 
not appear abroad till after the death of that emperor. Our saint undertook a 
journey to Milan, in 364, against Auxentius, the Arian usurper of that see, 
and in a public disputation obliged him to confess Christ to be true God, of 
the same substance and divinity with the Father. St. Hilary indeed saw 
through his hypocrisy; but this dissembling heretic imposed so far on the 
emperor Valentinian, as to pass for orthodox. Our saint died at Poictiers, in 
the year 368, on the thirteenth of January, or on the first of November, for 
his name occurs in very ancient Martyrologies on both these days. In the 
Roman breviary his office is celebrated on the fourteenth of January. The 
one is probably that of some translation of his relics. The first was made at 
Poictiers in the reign of Clovis1., on which see Cointe.224 From St. Gregory 
of Tours, it appears that before his time some part of St. Hilary’s relics was 
honored in a church in Limousin.228 Alcuin mentions the veneration of the 
same at Poictiers;222 and it is related that his relics were burned by the 
Huguenots at Poictiers.2“2 But this we must understand of some small 
portion, or of the dust remaining in his tomb. For his remains were 
translated from Poictiers to the abbey of St. Denys, near Paris, as is proved 
by the tradition of that abbey, a writer of the abbey of Richenow, in the 
ninth century,“ and other monuments.242 Many miracles performed by St. 
Hilary are related by Venantius Fortunatus, bishop of Poictiers, and are the 


subject of a whole book added to his life, which seems to have been written 
by another Fortunatus. St. Gregory of Tours, Flodoard and others, have 
mentioned several wrought at his tomb. Dom Coutant, the most judicious 
and learned Maurist monk, has given an accurate edition of his works, in 
one volume in folio, at Paris, in 1693, which was reprinted at Verona by the 
Marquis Scipio Maffei, in 1730, together with additional comments on 
several Psalms. 

St. Hilary observes, that singleness of heart is the most necessary 
condition of faith and true virtue, “For Christ teaches that only those who 
become again as it were little children, and by the simplicity of that age cut 
off the inordinate affections of vice, can enter the kingdom of heaven. 
These follow and obey their father, love their mother; are strangers to 
covetousness, ill-will, hatred, arrogance, and lying, and are inclined easily 
to believe what they hear. This disposition of affections opens the way to 
heaven. We must therefore return to the simplicity of little children, in 
which we shall bear some resemblance to our Lord’s humility.”2“° This, in 
the language of the Holy Ghost, is called the foolishness of the cross of 
Christ,24 in which consists true wisdom. That prudence of the flesh and 
worldly wisdom, which is the mother of self-sufficiency, pride, avarice, and 
vicious curiosity, the source of infidelity, and the declared enemy of the 
spirit of Christ, is banished by this holy simplicity; and in its stead are 
obtained true wisdom, which can only be found in a heart freed from the 
clouds of the passions, perfect prudence, which, as St. Thomas shows, is the 
fruit of the assemblage of all virtues, and a divine light which grace fails not 
to infuse This simplicity, which is the mother of Christian discretion, is a 
stranger to all artifice, design, and dissimulation, to all views or desires of 
self-interest, and to all undue respect or consideration of creatures. All its 
desires and views are reduced to this alone, of attaining to the perfect union 
with God. Unfeignedly to desire this one thing, to belong to God alone, to 
arrive at his pure love, and to do his will in all things, is that simplicity or 
singleness of heart of which we speak, and which banishes all inordinate 
affections of the heart, from which arise the most dangerous errors of the 
understanding. This is the essential disposition of every one who sincerely 
desires to live by the spirit of Christ. That divine spouse of souls, loves to 
communicate himself to such.2“2 His conversation (or as another version 


has it, his secret) is with the simple.2“© His delight is in those who walk 
with simplicity.244 This is the characteristic of all the saints:248 whence the 
Holy Ghost cries out, Approach him not with a double heart.2“ That 
worldly wisdom is not subject to the law of God, neither can it be.?22 Its 
intoxication blinds men, and shuts their eyes to the light of divine 
revelation. They arrogate to themselves the exclusive privilege of learning 
and clear understanding but the skepticism, the pitiful inconsistencies, and 
monstrous extravagances, which characterize their writings and discourses, 
make us blush to see so strong an alliance of ignorance and presumption; 
and lament that the human mind should be capable of falling into a state of 
so deplorable degeneracy. Among the fathers of the church we admire men 
the most learned of their age, the most penetrating and most judicious, and 
at the same time the most holy and sincere; who, being endowed with true 
simplicity of heart, discovered in the mysteries of the cross the secrets of 
infinite wisdom which they made their study, and the rule of their actions. 


St. Felix of Nola, P. and C. 


It is observed by the judicious Tillemont, with regard to the life of this saint, 
that we might doubt of its wonderful circumstances, were they not 
supported by the authority of a Paulinus; but that great miracles ought to be 
received with the greater veneration, when authorized by incontestable 
vouchers. 

St. Felix was a native of Nola, a Roman colony in Campania, fourteen 
miles from Naples, where his father Hermias, who was by birth a Syrian, 
and had served in the army, had purchased an estate and settled himself. He 
had two sons, Felix and Hermias, to whom at his death he left his 
patrimony. The younger sought preferment in the world among the lovers of 
vanity, by following the profession of arms, which at that time was the 
surest road to riches and honors. Felix, to become in effect what his name in 
Latin imported, that is, happy, resolved to follow no other standard than that 
of the King of kings, Jesus Christ. For this purpose, despising all earthly 
things, lest the love of them might entangle his soul, he distributed the 
better part of his substance among the poor, and was ordained Reader, 
Exorcist, and, lastly, Priest, by Maximus, the holy bishop of Nola; who, 
charmed with his sanctity and prudence, made him his principal support in 
those times of trouble, and designed him for his successor.224 

In the year 250, the emperor Decius raised a bloody persecution against 
the church. Maximus, seeing himself principally aimed at, retired into the 
deserts, not through the fear of death, which he desired, but rather not to 
tempt God by seeking it, and to preserve himself for the service of his flock. 
The persecutors not finding him, seized on Felix, who, in his absence, was 
very vigilant in the discharge of all his pastoral duties. The governor caused 
him to be scourged; then loaded with bolts and chains about his neck, 
hands, and legs, and cast into a dungeon, in which, as St. Prudentius 
informs us,222 the floor was spread all over with potsherds and pieces of 
broken glass so that there was no place free from them, on which the saint 


could either stand or lie. One night an angel appearing in great glory, filled 
the prison with a bright light, and bade St. Felix go and assist his bishop, 
who was in great distress. The confessor, seeing his chains fall off, and the 
doors open, followed his guide, and was conducted by heaven to the place 
where Maximus lay, almost perished with hunger and cold, speechless, and 
without sense: for, through anxiety for his flock, and the hardships of his 
solitary retreat, he had suffered more than a martyrdom. Felix, not being 
able to bring him to himself, had recourse to prayer; and discovering 
thereupon a bunch of grapes within reach, he squeezed some of the juice 
into his mouth, which had the desired effect. The good bishop no sooner 
beheld his friend Felix, but he embraced him, and begged to be conveyed 
back to his church. The saint, taking him on his shoulders, carried him to 
his episcopal house in the city, before day appeared, where a pious ancient 
woman took care of him.222 

Felix, with the blessing of his pastor, repaired secretly to his own 
lodgings, and there kept himself concealed, praying for the church without 
ceasing till peace was restored to it by the death of Decius, in the year 251 
He no sooner appeared again in public, but his zeal so exasperated the 
pagans that they came armed to apprehend him; but though they met him 
they knew him not; they even asked him where Felix was, a question he did 
not think proper to give a direct answer to. The persecutors going a little 
further, perceived their mistake, and returned; but the saint in the mean time 
had stepped a little out of the way, and crept through a hole in a ruinous old 
wall, which was instantly closed up by spiders’ webs. His enemies never 
imagining any thing could have lately passed where they saw so close a 
spider’s web, after a fruitless search elsewhere, returned in the evening 
without their prey. Felix finding among the ruins, between two houses, an 
old well half dry, hid himself in it for six months; and received during that 
time wherewithal to subsist by means of a devout Christian woman. Peace 
being restored to the church by the death of the emperor, the saint quitted 
his retreat, and was received in the city as an angel sent from heaven. 

Soon after, St. Maximus dying, all were unanimous for electing Felix 
bishop; but he persuaded the people to make choice of Quintus, because the 
older priest of the two, having been ordained seven days before him. 
Quintus, when bishop, always respected St. Felix as his father, and followed 


his advice in every particular. The remainder of the saint’s estate having 
been confiscated in the persecution, he was advised to lay claim to it, as 
others had done, who thereby recovered what had been taken from them. 
His answer was, that in poverty he should be the more secure of possessing 
Christ.224 He could not even be prevailed upon to accept what the rich 
offered him. He rented a little spot of barren land, not exceeding three acres, 
which he tilled with his own hands, in such manner as to receive his 
subsistence from it, and to have something left for alms. Whatever was 
bestowed on him, he gave it immediately to the poor. If he had two coats he 
was Sure to give them the better; and often exchanged his only one for the 
rags of some beggar. He died in a good old age, on the fourteenth of 
January, on which day the Martyrology, under the name of St. Jerom, and 
all others of later date mention him. Five churches have been built at, or 
near the place where he was first interred, which was without the precinct 
of the city of Nola. His precious remains are at present kept in the cathedral; 
but certain portions are at Rome, Benevento, and some other places. Pope 
Damasus, in a pilgrimage which he made from Rome to Nola, to the shrine 
of this saint, professes, in a short poem which he composed in 
acknowledgment, that he was miraculously cured of a distemper through his 
intercession. 

St. Paulinus, a Roman senator in the fifth age, forty-six years after the 
death of St. Damasus, came from Spain to Nola, desirous of being porter in 
the church of St. Felix. He testifies that crowds of pilgrims came from 
Rome, from all other parts of Italy, and more distant countries, to visit his 
sepulchre on his festival: he adds, that all brought some present or other to 
his church, as wax-candles to burn at his tomb, precious ointments, costly 
ornaments, and such like; but that for his part, he offered to him the homage 
of his tongue, and himself, though an unworthy victim.222 He everywhere 
expresses his devotion to this saint in the warmest and strongest terms, and 
believes that all the graces he received from heaven were conferred on him 
through the intercession of St. Felix. To him he addressed himself in all his 
necessities; by his prayers he begged grace in this life, and glory after 
death22© He describes at large the holy pictures of the whole history of the 
Old Testament, which were hung up in the church of St. Felix, and which 
inflamed all who beheld them, and were as so many books that instructed 


the ignorant. We may read with pleasure the plous sentiments the sight of 
each gave St. Paulinus.222 He relates a great number of miracles that were 
wrought at his tomb, as of persons cured of various distempers and 
delivered from dangers by his intercession, to several of which he was are 
eye-witness. He testifies that he himself had frequently experienced the 
most sensible effects of his patronage, and, by having recourse to him, had 
been speedily succored.228 St. Austin also has given an account of many 
miracles performed at his shrine.222 It was not formerly allowed to bury any 
corpse within the walls of cities. The church of St. Felix, out of the walls of 
Nola, not being comprised under this prohibition, many devout Christians 
sought to be buried in it, that their faith and devotion might recommend 
them after death to the patronage of this holy confessor, upon which head 
St. Paulinus consulted St. Austin. The holy doctor answered him by his 
book, On the care for the dead: in which he shows that the faith and 
devotion of such persons would be available to them after death, as the 
suffrages and good works of the living in behalf of the faithful departed are 
profitable to the latter. See the poems of St. Paulinus on his life, confirmed 
by other authentic ancient records, quoted by Tillemont, t. 4, p. 226, and 
Ruinart, Acta Sincera, p. 256; Muratori, Anecd. Lat. 


St.s Isaias, Sabbas 


And thirty-eight other holy solitaries on mount Sinai, martyred by a troop 
of Arabians in 273; likewise Paul, the abbot; Moses, who by his preaching 
and miracles had converted to the faith the Ishmaelites of Pharan; Psaes, a 
prodigy of austerity, and many other hermits in the desert of Raithe, two 
days’ journey from Sinai, near the Red Sea, were massacred the same year 
by the Blemmyans, a savage infidel nation of Ethiopia. All these anchorets 
lived on dates, or other fruits, never tasted bread, worked at making baskets 
in cells at a considerable distance from each other, and met on Saturdays, in 
the evening, in one common church, where they watched and said the night 
office, and on the Sunday received together the holy eucharist. They were 
remarkable for their assiduity in praying and fasting. See their acts by 
Ammonius, an eye-witness, published by F. Combefis; also Bulteau, Hist. 
Mon. d’Orient,1. 2, c. 1, p. 209. 

Also, many holy anchorets on mount Sinai, whose lives were faithful 
copies of Christian perfection, and who met on Sundays to receive the holy 
eucharist, were martyred by a band of Saracens in the fifth century. A boy 
of fourteen years of age led among them an ascetic life of great perfection. 
The Saracens threatened to kill him, if he did not discover where the ancient 
monks had concealed themselves. He answered, that death did not terrify 
him, and that he could not ransom his life by a sin in betraying his fathers. 
They bade him put off his clothes: “After you have killed me,” said the 
modest youth, “take my clothes and welcome: but as I never saw my body 
naked, have so much compassion and regard for my sham facedness, as to 
let me die covered.” The barbarians, enraged at this answer, fell on him 
with all their weapons at once, and the pious youth died by as many 
martyrdoms as he had executioners. St. Nilus, who had been formerly 
governor of Constantinople, has left us an account of this massacre in seven 
narratives: at that time he led an eremitical life in those deserts, and had 
placed his son Theodulus in this holy company. He was carried away 


captive, but redeemed after many dangers. See S. Nili, Septem Narrationes: 
also, Bulteau, Hist. Mon. d’Orient, 1. 2, c. 2, p. 220. 


St. Barbasceminus 


AND SIXTEEN OF HIS CLERGY, MM 


He succeeded his brother St. Sadoth in the metropolitical see of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, in 342, which he held six years. Being accused as an enemy 
to the Persian religion, and as one who spoke against the Persian divinities, 
Fire and Water, he was apprehended, with sixteen of his clergy, by the 
orders of king Sapor II. The king seeing his threats lost upon him, confined 
him almost a year in a loathsome dungeon, in which he was often tormented 
by the Magians with scourges, clubs, and tortures, besides the continual 
annoyance of stench, filth, hunger, and thirst. After eleven months the 
prisoners were again brought before the king. Their bodies were disfigured 
by their torments, and their faces discolored by a blackish hue which they 
had contracted. Sapor held out to the bishop a golden cup as a present, in 
which were a thousand sineas of gold, a coin still in use among the 
Persians. Besides this he promised him a government, and other great 
offices, if he would suffer himself to be initiated in the rites of the sun. The 
saint replied that he could not answer the reproaches of Christ at the last 
day, if he should prefer gold, or a whole empire, to his holy law; and that he 
was ready to die. He received his crown by the sword, with his companions, 
on the 14th of January, in the year 346, and of the reign of king Sapor II. the 
thirty-seventh, at Ledan, in the province of the Huzites. St. Maruthas, the 
author of his acts, adds, that Sapor, resolving to extinguish utterly the 
Christian name in his empire, published a new terrible edict, whereby he 
commanded every one to be tortured and put to death who should refuse to 
adore the sun, to worship fire and water, and to feed on the blood of living 
creatures.2°82 The see of Seleucia remained vacant twenty years, and 
innumerable martyrs watered all the provinces of Persia with their blood. 
St. Maruthas was not able to recover their names, by has left us a copious 
panegyric on their heroic deeds, accompanied with the warmest sentiments 


of devotion, and desires to be speedily united with them in glory. See Acta 
Mart. Orient. per Steph. Assemani, t. 1, p. 3. 


January 15" 


St. Paul, the First Hermit 


From his life, compiled by St. Jerom, in 365. Pope Gelasius1., in his 
learned Roman council. In 494, commends this authentic history. St. Paul is 
also mentioned by Cassian, St. Fulgentius, Sulpinus Severes Sidonius, 
Paulinus, In the life of St. Ambrose, &c. St. Jerom received this account 
from two disciple of St. Antony, Amathas and Macarius. St. Athanasius 
says, that he only wrote what he had heard from St. Antony’s own mouth, 
or from his disciples; and desires others to add what they know concerning 
his actions. On the various readings and MS. copies of this life, see the 
disquisition of F. Jer de Prato, an oratorlan of Verona, In his new edition of 
the works of Sulpitius Severus, t. 1. app. 2. p. 403. The Greek history of St. 
Paul the hermit, which Hollandus imagines St. Jerom to have followed, is 
evidently posterior; and horrows from him, as Jos. Assemanl shows. 
Comm. in Calend. Univ. t. 6. p. 82. See Gudij Epistole, p. 278. 


A. D. 342. 


Elias and St. John the Baptist sanctified the deserts, and Jesus Christ 
himself was a model of the eremitical state during his forty days’ fast in the 
wilderness; neither is it to be questioned but the Holy Ghost conducted the 
saint of this day, though young, into the desert, and was to him an instructor 
there; but it is no less certain, that an entire solitude and total sequestration 
of one’s self from human society, is one of those extraordinary ways by 
which God leads souls to himself, and is more worthy of our admiration, 
than calculated for imitation and practice: it is a state which ought only to 
be embraced by such as are already well experienced in the practices of 
virtue and contemplation, and who can resist sloth and other temptations, 
lest, instead of being a help, it prove a snare and stumbling-block in their 
way to heaven. 

This saint was a native of the Lower Thebais, in Egypt, and had lost both 
his parents when he was but fifteen years of age: nevertheless, he was a 


great proficient in the Greek and Egyptian learning, was mild and modest, 
and feared God from his earliest youth. The bloody persecution of Decius 
disturbed the peace of the church in 250; and what was most dreadful, 
Satan, by his ministers, sought not so much to kill the bodies, as by subtle 
artifices and tedious tortures to destroy the souls of men. Two instances are 
sufficient to show his malice in this respect: A soldier of Christ, who had 
already triumphed over the racks and tortures, had his whole body rubbed 
over with honey, and was then laid on his back in the sun, with his hands 
tied behind him, that the flies and wasps, which are quite intolerable in hot 
countries, might torment and gall him with their stings. Another was bound 
with silk cords on a bed of down, in a delightful garden, where a lascivious 
woman was employed to entice him to sin; the martyr, sensible of his 
danger, bit off part of his tongue and spit it in her face, that the horror of 
such an action might put her to flight, and the smart occasioned by it be a 
means to prevent, in his own heart, any manner of consent to carnal 
pleasure. During these times of danger, Paul kept himself concealed in the 
house of another; but finding that a brother-in-law was inclined to betray 
him, that he might enjoy his estate, he fled into the deserts. There he found 
many spacious caverns in a rock, which were said to have been the retreat 
of money-coiners in the days of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. He chose for his 
dwelling a case in this place, near which were a palm-tree2®! and a clear 
spring the former by its leaves furnished him with raiment, and by its fruit 
with food; and the latter supplied him with water for his drink. 

Paul was twenty-two years old when he entered the desert. His first 
intention was to enjoy the liberty of serving God till the persecution should 
cease; but relishing the sweets of heavenly contemplation and penance, and 
learning the spiritual advantages of holy solitude, he resolved to return no 
more among men, or concern himself in the least with human affairs, and 
what passed in the world: it was enough for him to know that there was a 
world, and to pray that it might be improved in goodness. The saint lived on 
the fruit of his tree till he was forty-three years of age, and from that time 
till his death, like Elias, he was miraculously fed with bread brought him 
every day by a raven. His method of life, and what he did in this place 
during ninety years, is unknown to us: but God was pleased to make his 
servant known a little before his death. 


The great St. Antony, who was then ninety years of age, was tempted to 
vanity, as if no one had served God so long in the wilderness as he had 
done, imagining himself also to be the first example of a life so recluse 
from human conversation: but the contrary was discovered to him in a 
dream the night following, and the saint was at the same time commanded, 
by Almighty God, to set out forthwith in quest of a perfect servant of his, 
concealed in the more remote parts of those deserts. The holy old man set 
out the next morning in search of the unknown hermit. St. Jerom relates 
from his authors, that he met a centaur, or creature not with the nature and 
properties, but with something of the mixed shape of man and horse,2®2 and 
that this monster, or phantom of the devil, (St. Jerom pretends not to 
determine which it was,) upon his making the sign of the cross, fled away, 
after having pointed out the way to the saint. Our author adds, that St. 
Antony soon after met a satyr,2®2 who gave him to understand that he was 
an inhabitant of those deserts, and one of that sort whom the deluded 
Gentiles adored for gods. St. Antony, after two days and a night spent in the 
search, discovered the saint’s abode by a light that was in it, which he made 
up to. Having long begged admittance at the door of his cell, St. Paul at last 
opened it with a smile: they embraced, called each other by their names, 
which they knew by divine revelation. St. Paul then inquired whether 
idolatry still reigned in the world. While they were discoursing together, a 
raven flew towards them, and dropped a loaf of bread before them. Upon 
which St. Paul said, “Our good God has sent us a dinner. In this manner 
have I received half a loaf every day these sixty years past; now you are 
come to see me, Christ has doubled his provision for his servants.” Having 
given thanks to God they both sat down by the fountain; but a little contest 
arose between them who should break the bread; St. Antony alleged St. 
Paul’s greater age, and St. Paul pleaded that Antony was the stranger: both 
agreed at last to take up their parts together. Having refreshed themselves at 
the spring, they spent the night in prayer. The next morning St. Paul told his 
guest that the time of his death approached, and that he was sent to bury 
him, adding “Go and fetch the cloak given you by St. Athanasius, bishop of 
Alexandria, in which I desire you to wrap my body.” This he might say with 
the intent of being left alone in prayer, while he expected to be called out of 
this world; as also that he might testify his veneration for St. Athanasius, 


and his high regard for the faith and communion of the Catholic church, on 
account of which that holy bishop was then a great sufferer. St. Antony was 
surprised to hear him mention the cloak, which he could not have known 
but by divine revelation. Whatever was his motive for desiring to be buried 
in it. St. Antony acquiesced to what was asked of him: so, after mutual 
embraces, he hastened to his monastery to comply with St. Paul’s request 
He told his monks that he, a sinner, falsely bore the name of a servant of 
God, but that he had seen Elias and John the Baptist in the wilderness, even 
Paul in Paradise. Having taken the cloak, he returned with it in all haste, 
fearing lost the holy hermit might be dead, as it happened. While on his 
road, he saw his happy soul carried up to heaven, attended by choirs of 
angels, prophets, and apostles. St. Antony, though he rejoiced on St. Paul’s 
account, could not help lamenting on his own, for having lost a treasure so 
lately discovered. As soon as his sorrow would permit, he arose, pursued 
his journey, and came to the cave. Going in, he found the body kneeling, 
and the hands stretched out. Full of joy, and supposing him yet alive, he 
knelt down to pray with him, but by his silence soon perceived he was dead. 
Having paid his last respects to the holy corpse, he carried it out of the cave. 
While he stood perplexed how to dig a grave, two lions came up quietly, 
and, as it were, mourning; and tearing up the ground, made a hole large 
enough for the reception of a human body. St. Antony then buried the 
corpse, singing hymns and psalms, according to what was usual and 
appointed by the church on that occasion. After this he returned home 
praising God, and related to his monks what he had seen and done. He 
always kept as a great treasure, and wore himself on great festivals, the 
garment of St. Paul, of palm-tree leaves patched together. St. Paul died in 
the year of our Lord 342, the hundred and thirteenth year of his age, and the 
ninetieth of his solitude, and is usually called the first hermit, to distinguish 
him from others of that name. The body of this saint is said to have been 
conveyed to Constantinople, by the emperor Michael Comnenus, in the 
twelfth century. and from thence to Venice in 1240.24 Lewis I., king of 
Hungary, procured it from that republic, and deposited it at Buda, where a 
congregation of hermits under his name, which still subsists in Hungary, 
Poland, and Austria, was instituted by blessed Eusebius of Strigonium, a 
nobleman, who, having distributed his whole estate among the poor, retired 


into the forests; and being followed by others, built the monastery of Pisilia, 
under the rule of the regular canons of St. Austin. He died in that house, 
January the 20th, 1270. 

St. Paul, the hermit, is commemorated in several ancient western 
Martyrologies on the 10th of January, but in the Roman on the 15th, on 
which he is honored in the anthologium of the Greeks. 

An eminent contemplative draws the following portraiture of this great 
model of an eremitical life:2®° St. Paul, the hermit, not being called by God 
to the external duties of an active life, remained alone, conversing only with 
God, in a vast wilderness, for the space of near a hundred years, ignorant of 
all that passed in the world, both the progress of sciences, the establishment 
of religion, and the revolutions of states and empires; indifferent even as to 
those things without which he could not live, as the air which he breathed, 
the water he drank, and the miraculous bread with which he supported life. 
What did he do? say the inhabitants of this busy world, who think they 
could not live without being in a perpetual hurry of restless projects; what 
was his employment all this while? Alas! ought we not rather to put this 
question to them; what are you doing while you are not taken up in doing 
the will of God, which occupies the heavens and the earth in all their 
motions? Do you call that doing nothing which is the great end God 
proposed to himself in giving us a being, that is, to be employed in 
contemplating, adoring, and praising him? Is it to be idle and useless in the 
world to be entirely taken up in that which is the eternal occupation of God 
him self, and of the blessed inhabitants of heaven? What employment is 
better, more just, more sublime, or more advantageous than this, when done 
in suit able circumstances? To be employed in any thing else, how great or 
noble soever it may appear in the eyes of men, unless it be referred to God, 
and be the accomplishment of his holy will, who in all our actions demands 
out heart more than our hand, what is it, but to turn ourselves away from 
our end, to lose our time, and voluntarily to return again to that state of 
nothing out of which we were formed, or rather into a far worse state? 


St. Maurus, Abbot 


Among the several noblemen who placed their sons under the care of St. 
Benedict, to be brought up in piety and learning, Equitius, one of that rank, 
left with him his son Maurus, then but twelve years old, in 522. The youth 
surpassed all his fellow monks in the discharge of monastic duties, and 
when he was grown up, St. Benedict made him his coadjutor in the 
government of Sublaco. Maurus, by his singleness of heart and profound 
humility, was a model of perfection to all the brethren, and was favored by 
God with the gift of miracles. St. Placidus, a fellow monk, the son of the 
senator Tertullus, going one day to fetch water, fell into the lake, and was 
carried the distance of a bow-shot from the bank. St. Benedict saw this in 
spirit in his cell, and bid Maurus run and draw him out. Maurus obeyed, 
walked upon the waters without perceiving it, and dragged out Placidus by 
the hair, without sinking in the least himself. He attributed the miracle to the 
prayers of St. Benedict; but the holy abbot, to the obedience of the disciple. 
Soon after that holy patriarch had retired to Cassino, he called St. Maurus 
thither, in the year 528. Thus far St. Gregory, Dia1.1. 2, c. 3, 4, 6. 

St. Maurus coming to France in 543, founded, by the liberality of king 
Theodebert, the great abbey of Glanfeuil, now called St. Maur-sur-Loire, 
which he governed several years. In 581 he resigned the abbacy to Bertulf, 
and passed the remainder of his life in close solitude, in the uninterrupted 
contemplation of heavenly things, in order to prepare himself for his 
passage to eternity. After two years thus employed, he fell sick of a fever, 
with a pain in his side: he received the sacraments of the church, lying on 
sackcloth before the altar of St. Martin, and in the same posture expired on 
the 15th of January, in the year 584. He was buried on the right side of the 
altar in the same church,2®© and on a roll of parchment laid in his tomb was 
inscribed this epitaph: “Maurus, a monk and deacon, who came into France 
in the days of king Theodebert, and died the eighteenth day before the 
month of February.”2°4 St. Maurus is named in the ancient French litany 


composed by Alcuin, and in the Martyrologies of Florus, Usuard, and 
others. For fear of the Normans, in the ninth century, his body was 
translated to several places; lastly, in 868, to St. Peter’s des Fosses, then a 
Benedictir abbey, near Paris,2°8 where it was received with great solemnity 
by Aneas, bishop of Paris. A history of this translation, written by Eudo, at 
that time abbot of St. Peter’s des Fosses, is still extant. This abbey des 
Fosses was founded by Blidegisilus, deacon of the church of Paris, in the 
time of king Clovis II. and of Audebert, bishop of Paris: St. Babolen was 
the first abbot. This monastery was reformed by St. Mayeul, abbot of Cluni, 
in 988: in 1533 it was secularized by Clement VII. at the request of Francis 
I., and the deanery united to the bishopric of Paris; but the church and 
village have for several ages borne the name of St. Maur. The abbey of 
Glanfeuil, now called St. Maur-sur-Loire, was subjected to this des Fosses 
from the reign of Charles the Bald to the year 1096, in which Urban IL., at 
the solicitation of the count of Anjou, re-established its primitive 
independence. Our ancestors had a particular veneration for St. Maurus, 
under the Norman kings; and the noble family of Seymour (from the French 
Saint Maur) borrow from him its name, as Camden observes in his 
Remains. The church of St. Peter’s des Fosses, two leagues from Paris, now 
called St. Maurus’s, was secularized, and made a collegiate, in 1533; and 
the canons removed to St. Louis, formerly called St. Thomas of 
Canterbury’s, at the Louvre in Paris, in 1750. The same year the relics of St. 
Maurus were translated thence to the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prez, where 
they are preserved in a rich shrine.2®2 An arm of this saint was with great 
devotion translated to mount Cassino, in the eleventh century,2” and by its 
touch a demoniac was afterwards delivered, as is related by Desiderius, at 
that time abbot of mount Cassino,22 who was afterwards pope, under the 
name of Victor III. See Mabill. Annal. Bened. t. 1, 1. 3 and 4; and the 
genuine history of the translation of the body of St. Maurus to the 
monastery des Fosses, by Eudo, at that time abbot of this house. The life of 
St. Maurus, and history of his translation, under the pretended name of 
Faustus, is demonstrated by Cointe and others to be a notorious forgery, 
with several instruments beonging to the same.22 


St. Main, Abbot 


This saint was a British bishop, who, passing into Little Britain in France 
there founded an abbey in which he ended his days. 


St. John Calybite, Recluse 


He was the son of Eutropius, a rich nobleman in Constantinople. He ecretly 
left home to become a monk among the Acemetes.2 After six years he 
returned disguised in the rags of a beggar, and subsisted by the charity of 
his parents, as a stranger, in a little hut near their house; hence he was called 
the Calybite.2“4 He sanctified his soul by wonderful patience meekness, 
humility, mortification, and prayer. He discovered himself to his mother, in 
his agony, in the year 450, and, according to his request, was buried under 
his hut; but his parents built over his tomb a stately church, as the author of 
his life mentions. Cedrenus, who says it stood in the western quarter of the 
city, calls it the church of poor John;2 Zonaras, the church of St. John 
Calybite.2 An old church standing near the bridge of the isle of the Tiber 
in Rome, which bore his name, according to an inscription there, was built 
by pope Formosus, (who died in 896,) together with an hospital. From 
which circumstance Du Cange? infers that the body of our saint, which is 
preserved in this church, was conveyed from Constantinople to Rome, 
before the broaching of the Iconoclast heresy under Leo the Isarian, in 706: 
but his head remained at Constantinople till after that city fell into the hands 
of the Latins, in 1204; soon after which it was brought to Besanzon in 
Burgundy, where it is kept in St. Stephen’s church, with a Greek inscription 
round the case. The church which bears the name of Saint John Calybite, at 
Rome, with the hospital, is now in the hands of religious men of the order 
of St. John of God. According to a MS. life, commended by Baronius, St. 
John Calybite flourished under Theodosius the Younger, who died in 450: 
Nicephorus says, under Leo, who was proclaimed emperor in 457; so that 
both accounts may be true. On his genuine Greek acts, see Lambecius, Bibl. 
Vind. t. 8, pp. 228, 395; Bollandus, p. 1035, gives his Latin acts the same 
which we find in Greek at St. Germain-des-Prez. See Montfaucon, Bibl. 
Coisliane, p. 196. Bollandus adds other Latin acts, to which he gives the 
preference. See also Papebroch, Comm. ad Januarium Grecum metricum, t. 


1. Maij. Jos. Assemani, in Calendaria Univ. ad 15 Jan. t. 6, p. 76. Chatelain, 
p. 283, &c. 


St. Isidore, Priest and Hospitaller 


OF ALEXANDRIA228 


He was taken from his cell where he had passed many years in the deserts, 
ordained Priest, and placed in the dignity of hospitaller, by St. Athanasius. 
He lived in that great city a perfect model of meekness, patience, 
mortification, and prayer. He frequently burst into tears at table, saying: “I 
who am a rational creature, and made to enjoy God, eat the food of brutes, 
instead of feeding on the bread of angels.” Palladius, afterwards bishop of 
Helenopolis, on going to Egypt to embrace an ascetic life, addressed 
himself first to our saint for advice: the skilful director bade him go and 
exercise himself for some time in mortification and self-denial, and then 
return for further instructions. St. Isidore suffered many persecutions, first 
from Lucius the Arian intruder, and afterwards from Theophilus, who 
unjustly accused him of Origenism.2 He publicly condemned that heresy 
at Constantinople, where he died in 403, under the protection of St. Chrysos 
tom. See Palladius in Lausiac, c. 1 and 2. Socrates, 1. 6, c. 9. Sozomen, c. 3 
and 12. St. Jerom, Ep. 61, c. 15, ad Princip. Theodoret,1. c. 21 Pallad. de 
Vita S. Chrys. Bulteau, Hist. Mon. d’Orient. 1. 1, c. 15 


St. Isidore, P. H. 


He was priest of Scété, and hermit in that vast desert. He excelled in an 
unparalleled gift of meekness, continency, prayer, and recollection. Once 
perceiving in himself some motions of anger to rise, he that instant threw 
down certain baskets he was carrying to market, and ran away to avoid the 
occasion.222 When, in his old age, others persuaded him to abate something 
in his labor, he answered: “If we consider what the Son of God hath done 
for us, we can never allow ourselves any indulgence in sloth. Were my body 
burnt, and my ashes scattered in the air, it would be nothing.”28! Whenever 
the enemy tempted hi in to despair, he said, “Were I to be damned, thou 
wouldest yet be below me in hell; nor would I cease to labor in the service 
of God, though assured that this was to be my lot.” If he was tempted to 
vain-glory, he reproached and confounded himself with the thought, how 
far even in his exterior exercises he fell short of the servants of God, 
Antony, Pambo, and others.282 Being asked the reason of his abundant tears, 
he answered: “I weep for my sins: if we had only once offended God, we 
could never sufficiently bewail this misfortune.” He died a little before the 
year 391. His name stands in the Roman Martyrology, on the fifteenth of 
January. See Cassian. coll. 18, c. 15 and 16. Tillem. t. 8, p. 440 


St. Bonitus, Bishop of Auvergne, C. 


(COMMONLY, IN AUVERGNE, BONET; AT PARIS, BONT.) 


St. Bonet was referendary or chancellor to Sigebert III., the holy king of 
Austrasia; and by his zeal, religion, and justice, flourished in that kingdom 
under four kings. After the death of Dagobert I., Thierry II. made him 
governor of Marseilles and all Provence, in 680. His elder brother St. Avitus 
II., bishop of Clermont, in Auvergne, having recommended him for his 
successor, died in 689, and Bonet was consecrated. But after having 
governed that see ten years, with the most exemplary piety, he had a scruple 
whether his election had been perfectly canonical; and having consulted St. 
Tilo, or Theau, then leading an eremitical life at Solignac, resigned his 
dignity, led for four years a most penitential life in the abbey of Manlieu, 
now of the order of St. Bennet, and after having made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, died of the gout at Lyons on the fifteenth of January in 710, being 
eighty-six years old. His relics were enshrined in the cathedral at Clermont; 
but some small portions are kept at Paris, in the churches of St. Germain 
I’ Auxerrois, and St. Bont, near that of St. Merry. See his life. written by a 
monk of Sommon in Auvergne, in the same century, published by 
Bollandus, also le Cointe, an. 699. Gallia Christiana Nova, &c 


St. Ita, or Mida, V. Abbess 


She was a native of Nandesi, now the barony of Dessee in the county of 
Waterford, and descended from the royal family. Having consecrated her 
virginity to God, she led an austere retired life at the foot of the mountain 
Luach, in the diocese of Limerick, and founded there a famous monastery 
of holy virgins, called Cluain-cred-hail. By the mortification of her senses 
and passions, and by her constant attention to God and his divine love, she 
was enriched with many extraordinary graces. The lesson she principally 
inculcated to others was, that to be perpetually recollected in God is the 
great means of attaining to perfection. She died January 15, in 569. Her 
feast was solemnized in her church of Cluain-cred-hail, in the whole 
territory of Hua-Conail, and at Rosmide, in the territory of Nandesi. See her 
ancient life in Bollandus, Jan. xvi., and Colgan, t.1, p. 72, who calls her the 
second St. Bridget of Ireland. 


January 16" 


St. Marcellus, Pope, M. 


SEE THE EPITAPH OF EIGHT VERSES, COMPOSED FOR THIS POPE, BY ST. DAMASUS, 
CARM. 26, AND TILLEMONT, T. 5 


A.D. 310. 


St. Marcellus was priest under pope Marcellinus. whom he succeeded in 
308, after that see had been vacant for three years and a half. An epitaph 
written on him by pope Damasus, who also mentions himself in it, says, 
that by enforcing the canons of holy penance, he drew upon himself the 
contradictions and persecutions of many tepid and refractory Christians, 
and that for his severity against a certain apostate, he was banished by the 
tyrant Maxentius.282 He died in 310, having sat one year, seven months, and 
twenty days. Anastatius writes, that Lucina, a devout widow of one 
Pinianus, who lodged St. Marcellus when he lived in Rome, after his death 
converted her house into a church, which she called by his name. His false 
acts relate, that among his other sufferings, he was condemned by the yrant 
to keep cattle in this place. He is styled a martyr in the sacramentaries of 
Gelasius I. and St. Gregory, and in the Martyrologies ascribed to St. Jerom 
and Bede, which, with the rest of the Western calendars, mention his feast 
on the sixteenth of January. His body lies under the high altar in the ancient 
church, which bears his name, and gives title to a cardinal in Rome; but 
certain portions of his relics are honored at Clum, Namur, Mons, &c. 

God is most wonderful in the whole economy of his holy providence over 
his elect: his power and wisdom are exalted infinitely above the 
understanding of creatures, and we are obliged to cry out, “Who can search 
his ways:”284 We have not penetration to discover all the causes and ends of 
exterior things which we see or feel. How much less can we understand this 
in secret and interior things, which fall not under our senses? “Remember 
that thou knowest not his work. Behold he is a great God, surpassing our 
understanding.”222 How does he make every thing serve his purposes for 
the sanctification of his servants! By how many ways does he conduct them 


to eternal glory! Some he sanctifies on thrones; others in cottages; others in 
retired cells and deserts; others in the various functions of an apostolic life, 
and in the government of his church. And how wonderfully does he ordain 
and direct all human events to their spiritual advancement, both in 
prosperity and in adversity! In their persecutions and trials, especially, we 
shall discover at the last day, when the secrets of his providence will be 
manifested to us, the tenderness of his infinite love, the depth of his 
unsearchable wisdom, and the extent of his omnipotent power. In all his 
appointments let us adore these his attributes, earnestly imploring his grace, 
that according to the designs of his mercy, we may make every thing, 
especially all afflictions, serve for the exercise and improvement of our 
virtue 


St. Macarius, the Elder, of Egypt 


From the original authors of the lives of the fathers of the deserts, in 
Rosweide, d’Andilly, Bollandus, 12 Jan., Tillemont, t. 8, p. 576, collated 
with a very ancient manuscript of the lives of the Fathers, published by 
Roswelde, &c., in the hands of Mr. Martin, of Palgrave, in Suffolk 


A. D. 390. 


St. Macarius, the Elder, was born in Upper Egypt, about the year 300 and 
brought up in the country in tending cattle. In his childhood, in company 
with some others, he once stole a few figs, and ate one of them be from his 
conversion to his death, he never ceased to weep bitterly for this sin.22® By 
a powerful call of divine grace, he retired from the world in his youth, and 
dwelling in a little cell in a village, made mats, in continual prayer and great 
austerities. A wicked woman falsely accused him of having defloured her; 
for which supposed crime he was dragged through the streets, beaten, and 
insulted, as a base hypocrite, under the garb of a monk. He suffered all with 
patience, and sent the woman what he earned by his work, saying to 
himself: “Well, Macarius! having now another to provide for, thou must 
work the harder.” But God discovered his innocency; for the woman falling 
in labor, lay in extreme anguisn, and could not be delivered till she had 
named the true father of her child. The people converted their rage into the 
greatest admiration of the humility and patience of the saint.284 To shun the 
esteem of men, he fled into the vast hideous desert of Scété,288 being then 
about thirty years of age. In this solitude he lived sixty years, and became 
the spiritual parent of innumerable holy persons, who put themselves under 
his direction, and were governed by the rules he prescribed them; but all 
dwelt in separate hermitages. St. Macarius admitted only one disciple with 
him, to entertain strangers. He was compelled by an Egyptian bishop to 
receive the order of priesthood, about the year 340, the fortieth of his age, 
that he might celebrate the divine mysteries for the convenience of this holy 


colony. When the desert became better peopled, there were four churches 
built in it, which were served by so many priests. The austerities of St. 
Macarius were excessive; he usually ate but once a week. Evagrius, his 
disciple, once asked him leave to drink a little water, under a parching 
thirst; but Macarius bade him content himself with reposing a little in the 
shade, saying: “For these twenty years, I have never once ate, drunk, or 
slept, as much as nature required.”282 His face was very pale, and his body 
weak and parched up. To deny his own will, he did not refuse to drink a 
little wine when others desired him; but then he would punish himself for 
this indulgence, by abstaining two or three days from all manner of drink; 
and it was for this reason, that his disciple desired strangers never to tender 
unto him a drop of wine.?22 He delivered his instructions in few words, and 
principally inculcated silence, humility, mortification, retirement, and 
continual prayer, especially the last, to all sorts of people. He used to say, 
“In prayer, you need not use many or lofty words. You can often repeat with 
a sincere heart, Lord, show me mercy as thou knowest best. Or, assist me, O 
God!”22! He was much delighted with this ejaculation of perfect resignation 
and love: “O Lord, have mercy on me, as thou pleasest, and knowest best in 
thy goodness!”222 His mildness and patience were invincible, and 
occasioned the conversion of a heathen priest, and many others.222 The 
devil told him one day, “I can surpass thee in watching, fasting, and many 
other things; but humility conquers and disarms me.”224 A young man 
applying to St. Macarius for spiritual advice, he directed him to go to a 
burying-place, and upbraid the dead; and after to go and flatter them. When 
he came back, the saint asked him what answer the dead had made: “None 
at all,” said the other, “either to reproaches or praises.” “Then,” replied 
Macarius, “go, and learn neither to be moved with injuries nor flatteries. If 
you die to the world and to yourself, you will begin to live to Christ.” He 
said to another: “Receive, from the hand of God, poverty as cheerfully as 
riches, hunger and want as plenty, and you will conquer the devil, and 
subdue all your passions.”222 A certain monk complained to him, that in 
solitude he was always tempted to break his fast, whereas in the monastery, 
he could fast the whole week cheerfully. “Vain-glory is the reason,” replied 
the saint; “fasting pleases, when men see you; but seems intolerable when 
that passion is not gratified.”222 One came to consult him, who was 


molested with temptations to impurity: the saint, examining into the source, 
found it to be sloth, and advised him never to eat before sunset, to meditate 
fervently at his work, and to labor vigorously, without sloth, the whole day. 
The other faithfully complied, and was freed from his enemy. God revealed 
to St. Macarius, that he had not attained the perfection of two married 
women, who lived in a certain town: he made them a visit, and learned the 
means by which they sanctified themselves. They were extremely careful 
never to speak any idle or rash words; they lived in the constant practice of 
humility, patience, meekness, charity, resignation, mortification of their 
own will, and conformity to the humors of their husbands and others, where 
the divine law did not interpose: in a spirit of recollection they sanctified all 
their actions by ardent ejaculations, by which they strove in praise God, and 
most tervently to consecrate to the divine glory all the powers of their soul 
and body.224 

A subtle heretic of the sect of the Hieracites, called so from Hierax, who 
in the reign of Dioclesian denied the resurrection of the dead, had, by his 
sophisms, caused some to stagger in their faith. St. Macarius, to confirm 
them in the truth, raised a dead man to life, as Socrates. Sozomen, 
Palladins, and Rufinus relate. Cassian says, that he only made a dead corpse 
to speak for that purpose; then bade it rest till the resurrection. Lucius, the 
Arian usurper of the see of Alexandria, who had expelled Peter, the 
successor of St. Athanasius, in 376 sent troops into the deserts to disperse 
the zealous monks, several of whom sealed their faith with their blood: the 
chiefs, namely, the two Macariuses, Isidore, Pambo, and some others, by 
the authority of the emperor Valens, were banished into a little isle of 
Egypt, surrounded with great marshes. The inhabitants, who were Pagans, 
were all converted to the faith by the confessors.228 The public indignation 
of the whole empire, obliged Lucius to suffer them to return to their cells. 
Our saint, knowing that his end drew near, made a visit to the monks of 
Nitria, and exhorted them to compunction and tears so pathetically, that 
they all fell weeping at his feet. “Let us weep, brethren,” said he, “and let 
our eyes pour forth floods of tears before we go hence, lest we fall into that 
place where tears will only increase the flames in which we shall burn.”222 
He went to receive the reward of his labors in the year 390, and of his age 
the ninetieth, having spent sixty years in the desert of Scété.222 


He seems to have been the first anchoret who inhabited this vast 
wilderness; and this Cassian affirms.22! Some style him a disciple of St. 
Antony; but that quality rather suits St. Macarius of Alexandria; for, by the 
history of our saint’s life, it appears that he could not have lived under the 
direction of St. Antony before he retired into the desert of Scété. But he 
afterwards paid a visit, if not several, to that holy patriarch of monks, whose 
dwelling was fifteen days’ journey distant.22 This glorious saint is honored 
in the Roman Martyrology on the 15th of January; in the Greek Meneza on 
the 19th. An ancient monastic rule, and an epistle addressed to monks, 
written in sentences, like the book of Proverbs, are ascribed to St. Macarius 
Tillemont thinks them more probably the works of St. Macarius of 
Alexandria, who had under his inspection at Nitria five thousand monks.222 
Gennadius2 says that St. Macarius wrote nothing but this letter. This may 
be understood of St. Macarius of Alexandria, though one who wrote in 
Ganmight not have seen all the works of an author whose country was so 
remote, and language different. Fifty spiritual homilies are ascribed, in the 
first edition, and in some manuscripts, to St. Macarius of Egypt: yet F 
Possin222 thinks they rather belong to Macarius of Pispir, who attended St. 
Antony at his death, and seems to have been some years older than the two 
great Macariuses, though some have thought him the same with the 
Alexandrian22 


St. Honoratus, Archbishop of Arles 


He was of a consular Roman family, then settled in Gaul, and was well 
verse in the liberal arts. In his youth he renounced the worship of idols, and 
gained his elder brother, Venantius, to Christ, whom he also inspired with a 
contemit of the world. They desired to renounce it entirely, but a fond 
Pagan father put continual obstacles in their way: at length they took with 
them St. Caprais, a holy hermit, for their director, and sailed from 
Marseilles to Greece, with the design to live there unknown, in some desert. 
Venantius soon died happily at Methone; and Honoratus, being also sick, 
was obliged to return with his conductor. He first led an eremitical life in 
the mountains, near Frejus. Two small islands lie in the sea near that coast, 
one larger, at a nearer distance from the continent, called Lero, now St. 
Margaret’s; the other smaller and more remote, two leagues from Antibes, 
named Lerins, at present St. Honoré, from our saint, where he settled; and 
being followed by others, he there founded the famous monastery of Lerins, 
about the year 400. Some he appointed to live in community; others, who 
seemed more perfect, in separate cells, as anchorets. His rule was chiefly 
borrowed from that of St. Pachomius. Nothing can be more amiable than 
the description St. Hilary has given of the excellent virtues of this company 
of saints, especially of the charity, concord, humility, compunction, and 
devotion which reigned among them, under the conduct of our holy abbot. 
He was, by compulsion, consecrated archbishop of Arles in 426, and died, 
exhausted with austerities and apostolical labors, in 429. The style of his 
letters was clear and affecting: they were penned with an admirable 
delicacy, elegance, and sweetness, as St. Hilary assures. The loss of all 
these precious monuments is much regretted. His tomb is shown empty 
under the high altar of the church which bears his name at Arles; his body 
having been translated to Lerins in 1391, where the greatest part remains. 
See his panegyric by his disciple, kinsman, and successor, St. Hilary of 


Arles; one of the most finished pieces extant in this kind. Dom Rivet, Hist. 
Lit. t. 2, p. 156. 


St. Fursey 


SON OF FINTAN, KING OF PART OF IRELAND, 


Was abbot first of a monastery in his own country, in the diocese of Tuam, 
near the lake of Orbsen, where now stands the church of Kill-fursa, says 
Colgan. Afterwards, travelling with two of his brothers, St. Foilan and St. 
Ultan, through England, he founded, by the liberality of king Sigibert, the 
abbey of Cnobbersburg, now Burg-castle in Suffolk. Saint Ultan retired into 
a desert, and St. Fursey, after some time, followed him thither, leaving the 
government of his monastery to St. Foilan. Being driven thence by the 
irruptions of king Penda, he went into France, and, by the munificence of 
king Clovis II. and Erconwald, the pious mayor of his palace, built the great 
monastery of Latiniae, or Lagny, six leagues from Paris, on the Marne. He 
was deputed by the bishop of Paris to govern that diocese in quality of his 
vicar; on which account some have styled him bishop. He died in 650 at 
Froheins, that is, Fursei-domus, in the diocese of Amiens, while he was 
building another monastery at Peronne, to which church Erconwald 
removed his body. His relies have been famous for miracles, and are still 
preserved in the great church at Peronne, which was founded by Erconwald 
to be served by a certain number of priests, and made a royal collegiate 
church of canons by Lewis XI. Saint Fursey is honored as patron of that 
town. See his ancient life in Bollandus, from which Bede extracted an 
account of his visions in a sickness in Ireland,1. 3, hist. c. 19. See also his 
life by Bede in MS. in the king’s library at the British Museum, and 
Colgan, Jan. 16, p. 75, and Feb. 9, p. 282. 


Five Friars, Minors, Martyrs 


BERARDUS, PETER, ACURSIUS, ADJUTUS, AND OTTO 


Were sent by St. Francis to preach to the Mahometans of the West, while he 
went in person to those of the East. They preached first to the Moors of 
Seville, where they suffered much for their zeal, and were banished. Passing 
thence into Morocco, they began there to preach Christ, and being banished, 
returned again. The infidel judge caused them twice to be scourged till their 
ribs appeared bare; he then ordered burning oil and vinegar to be poured 
into their wounds, and their bodies to be rolled over sharp stones and 
potsherds. At length the king caused them to be brought before him, and 
taking his cimeter, clove their heads asunder in the middle of their 
foreheads, on the 16th of January, 1220. Their relics were ransomed, and 
are preserved in the monastery of the holy cross in Coimbra. Their names 
stand in the Roman Martyrology, and they were canonized by Sixtus IV. in 
1481. See their acts in Bollandus and Wading; also Chalippe, Vie de S. 
Francois,1. 3, t. 1, p 275 


St. Henry, Hermit 


The Danes were indebted in part for the light of faith, under God, to the 
bright example and zealous labors of English missionaries. Henry was born 
in that country, of honorable parentage, and from his infancy gave himself 
to the divine service with his whole heart. When he came to man’s estate he 
was solicited by his friends to marry, but having a strong call from God to 
forsake the world, he sailed to the north of England. The little island of 
Cocket, which lies on the coast of Northumberland, near the mouth of the 
river of the same name, was inhabited by many holy anchorets in St. Bede’s 
time, as appears from his life of St. Cuthbert.224 This island belonged to the 
monastery of Tinmouth, and, with the leave of the prior of that house, St. 
Henry undertook to lead in it an eremitical life. He fasted every day, and his 
refection, which he took at most only once in twenty-four hours, after 
sunset, was only bread and water: and this bread he earned by tilling a little 
garden near his cell. He suffered many assaults both from devils and men; 
but by those very trials improved his soul in the perfect spirit of patience, 
meekness, humility, and charity. He died in his hermitage in 1127, on the 
16th of January, and was buried by the monks of Tinmouth, in the church of 
the Blessed Virgin, near the body of St. Ostwin, king and martyr. See his 
life in Capgrave and Bollandus 


January 17" 


St. Antony, Abbot 


PATRIARCH OF MONKS 


From his life, compiled by the great St. Athanasius, vol. 2. p. 743, a work 
much commended by St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Jerom. St. Austin, 
Rufinus, Palladins. &c. St. Chrysostom recommends to all persons the 
reading of this pious history, as full of instruction and edification. Hom. 8. 
in Matt t. 7. p. 128 I contributed to the conversion of St. Austin. Confess.1. 
8, c. 6 and 28. See Tillemont, t. 7, Helyot. t. 1 Stevens. Addit. Mon. Anglic. 
t. 1, Ceillier, &c. 


A. D. 356. 


St. Antony was born at Coma, a village near Heraclea, or Great 
Heracleopolis, in Upper Egypt, on the borders of Arcadia, or Middle Egypt, 
in 251. His parents, who were Christians, and rich, to prevent his being 
tainted by bad example and vicious conversation, kept him always at home; 
so that he grew up unacquainted with any branch of human literature, and 
could read no language but his own.228 He was remarkable from his 
childhood for his temperance, a close attendance on church duties, and a 
punctual obedience to his parents. By their death he found himself 
possessed of a very considerable estate, and charged with the care of a 
younger sister, before he was twenty years of age. Near six months after, he 
heard read in the church those words of Christ to the rich young man: Go 
sell what thou hast, and give it to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven222 He considered these words as addressed to himself; going home, 
he made over to his neighbors three hundred aruras,22 that is, above one 
hundred and twenty acres of good land, that he and his sister might be free 
forever from all public taxes and burdens. The rest of his estate he sold, and 
gave the price to the poor, except what he thought necessary for himself and 
his sister. Soon after, hearing in the church those other words of Christ; Be 
not solicitous for to-morrow;2++ he also distributed in alms the moveables 


which he had reserved; and placed his sister in a house of virgins,2/2 which 
most moderns take to be the first instance mentioned in history of a 
nunnery. She was afterwards intrusted with the care and direction of others 
in that holy way of life. Antony himself retired into a solitude, near his 
village, in imitation of a certain old man, who led the life of a hermit in the 
neighborhood of Coma. Manual labor, prayer, and pious reading, were his 
whole occupation: and such was his fervor, that if he heard of any virtuous 
recluse, he sought him out, and endeavored to make the best advantage of 
his example and instructions. He saw nothing practised by any other in the 
service of God, which he did not imitate; thus he soon became a perfect 
model of humility, Christian condescension, charity, prayer, and all virtues. 
The devil assailed him by various temptations; first, he represented to 
him divers good works he might have been able to do with his estate in the 
world, and the difficulties of his present condition: a common artifice of the 
enemy, whereby he strives to make a soul slothful or dissatisfied in her 
vocation, in which God expects to be glorified by her. Being discovered and 
repulsed by the young novice, he varied his method of attack, and an noyed 
him night and day with filthy thoughts and obscene imaginations. Antony 
opposed to his assaults the strictest watchfulness over his senses, austere 
fasts, humility, and prayer, till Satan, appearing in a visible form, first of a 
woman coming to seduce him, then of a black boy to terrify him, at length 
confessed himself vanquished. The saint’s food was only bread, with a little 
salt, and he drank nothing but water; he never ate before sunset, and 
sometimes only once in two, or four days: he lay on a rush mat, or on the 
bare floor. In quest of a more remote solitude he withdrew further from 
Coma, and hid himself in an old sepulchre; whither a friend brought him 
from time to time a little bread. Satan was here again permitted to assault 
him in a visible manner, to terrify him with dismal noises; and once he so 
grievously beat him, that he lay almost dead, covered with bruises and 
wounds; and in this condition he was one day found by his friend, who 
visited him from time to time to supply him with bread, during all the time 
he lived in the ruinous sepulchre. When he began to come to himself, 
though not yet able to stand, he cried out to the devils, while he yet lay on 
the floor, “Behold! here I am; do all you are able against me: nothing shall 
ever separate me from Christ my Lord.” Hereupon the fiends appearing 


again, renewed the attack, and alarmed him with terrible clamors, and a 
variety of spectres, in hideous shapes of the most frightful wild beasts, 
which they assumed to dismay and terrify him; till a ray of heavenly light 
breaking in upon him, chased them away, and caused him to cry out: 
“Where was thou, my Lord and my Master? Why wast thou not here, from 
the beginning of my conflict, to assuage my pains!” A voice answered: 
“Antony, I was here the whole time; I stood by thee, and beheld thy combat: 
and because thou hast manfully withstood thine enemies, I will always 
protect thee, and will render thy name famous throughout the earth.” At 
these words the saint arose, much cheered, and strengthened, to pray and 
return thanks to his deliverer. Hitherto the saint, ever since his retreat, in 
272, had lived in solitary places not very far from his village; and St. 
Athanasius observes, that before him many fervent persons led retired lives 
in penance and contemplation, near the towns; others remaining in the 
towns imitated the same manner of life. Both were called ascetics, from 
their being entirely devoted to the most perfect exercises of mortification 
and prayer, according to the import of the Greek word. Before St. 
Athanasius, we find frequent mention made of such ascetics: and Origen, 
about the year 24923, says they always abstained from flesh, no less than 
the disciples of Pythagoras. Eusebius tells us that St. Peter of Alexandria 
practised austerities equal to those of the ascetics; he says the same of 
Pamphilus; and St. Jerom uses the same expression of Pierius. St. Antony 
had led this manner of life near Coma, till resolving to withdraw into the 
deserts about the year 285, the thirty-fifth of his age, he crossed the eastern 
branch of the Nile, and took up his abode in the ruins of an old castle on the 
top of the mountains; in which close solitude he lived almost twenty years, 
very rarely seeing any man, except one who brought him bread every six 
months. 

To satisfy the importunities of others, about the year 305, the fifty-fifth of 
his age, he came down from his mountain, and founded his first monastery 
at Phaium.2!4 The dissipation occasioned by this undertaking led him into: 
temptation of despair, which he overcame by prayer and hard manual labor 
in this new manner of life his daily refection was six ounces of bread 
soaked in water, with a little salt; to which he sometimes added a few dates. 
He look it generally after sunset, but on some days at three o’clock; and in 


his old age he added a little oil. Sometimes he ate only once in three or four 
days. yet appeared vigorous, and always cheerful: strangers knew him from 
among his disciples by the joy which was always painted on his 
countenance, resulting from the inward peace and composure of his soul. 
Retirement in his cell was his delight, and divine contemplation and prayer 
his perpetual occupation. Coming to take his refection, he often burst into 
tears, and was obliged to leave his brethren and the table without touching 
any nourishment, reflecting on the employment of the blessed spirits in 
heaven, who praise God without ceasing.2/2 He exhorted his brethren to 
allot the least time they possibly could to the care of the body. 
Notwithstanding which, he was very careful never to place perfection in 
mortification, as Cassian observes, but in charity, in which it was his whole 
study continually to improve his soul. His under garment was sackcloth, 
over which he wore a white coat of sheepskin, with a girdle. He instructed 
his monks to have eternity always present to their minds, and to reflect 
every morning that perhaps they might not live till night, and every evening 
that perhaps they might never see the morning; and to perform every action, 
as if it were the last of their lives, with all the fervor of their souls to please 
God. He often exhorted them to watch against temptations, and to resist the 
devil with vigor: and spoke admirably of his weakness, saying: “He dreads 
fasting, prayer, humility, and good works: he is not able even to stop my 
mouth who speak against him. The illusions of the devil soon vanish, 
especially if a man arms himself with the sign of the cross.2/© The devils 
tremble at the sign of the cross of our Lord, by which he triumphed over 
and disarmed them.”2!2 He told them in what manner the fiend in his rage 
had assaulted him by visible phantoms, but that these disappeared while he 
persevered in prayer. He told them, that once when the devil appeared to 
him in glory, and said, “Ask what you please; I am the power of God:” he 
invoked the holy name of Jesus, and he vanished. Maximinus renewed the 
persecution in 311; St. Antony, hoping to receive the crown of martyrdom, 
went to Alexandria, served and encouraged the martyrs in the mines and 
dungeons, before the tribunals, and at the places of execution. He publicly 
wore his white monastic habit, and appeared in the sight of the governor; 
yet took care never presumptuously to provoke the judges, of impeach 
himself, as some rashly did. In 312 the persecution being abated, he 


returned to his monastery, and immured himself in his cell. Some time after 
he built another monastery, called Pispir, near the Nile; but he chose, for the 
most part, to shut himself up in a remote cell upon a mountain of difficult 
access, with Macarius, a disciple, who entertained strangers. If he found 
them to be Hierosolymites, or spiritual men, St. Antony himself sat with 
them in discourse; if Egyptians, (by which name they mean worldly 
persons,) then Macarius entertained them, and St. Antony only appeared to 
give them a short exhortation. Once the saint saw in a vision the whole 
earth covered so thick with snares, that it seemed scarce possible to set 
down a foot without falling into them. At this sight he cried out, trembling: 
“Who, O Lord, can escape them all?” A voice answered him: “Humility, O 
Antony!”248 St. Antony always looked upon himself as the least and the 
very outcast of mankind; he listened to the advice of every one, and 
professed that he received benefit from that of the meanest person. He 
cultivated and pruned a little garden on his desert mountain, that he might 
have herbs always at hand to present a refreshment to those who, on coming 
to see him, were always weary by travelling over a vast wilderness and 
inhospitable mountain, as St. Athanasius mentions. This tillage was not the 
only manual labor in which St. Antony employed himself. The same 
venerable author speaks of his making mats as an ordinary occupation. We 
are told that he once fell into dejection, finding uninterrupted contemplation 
above his strength; but was taught to apply himself at intervals to manual 
labor, by a vision of an angel who appeared platting mats of palm-tree 
leaves, when rising to pray, and after some time sitting down again to work; 
and who at length said to him, “Do thus, and thou shalt be saved.”2!2 But 
St. Athanasius informs us, that our saint continued in some degree to pray 
while he was at work. He watched great part of the nights in heavenly 
contemplation; and sometimes, when the rising sun called him to his daily 
tasks, he complained that its visible light robbed him of the greater interior 
light which he enjoyed, and interrupted his close application and 
solitude.222 He always rose after a short sleep at midnight, and continued in 
prayer on his knees with his hands lifted up to heaven till sunrise, and 
sometimes till three in the afternoon, as Palladius relates in his Lausiac 
history. 


St. Antony, in the year 339, saw in a vision, under the figure of mules 
kicking down the altar, the havoc which the Arian persecution made two 
years after in Alexandria, and clearly foretold it, as St. Athanasius, St. 
Jerom, and St. Chrysostom assure us.22! He would not speak to a heretic, 
unless to exhort him to the true faith; and he drove all such from his 
mountain, calling them venomous serpents.222 At the request of the bishops, 
about the year 355, he took a journey to Alexandria, to confound the Arians 
preaching aloud in that city, that God the Son is not a creature, but of the 
same substance with the Father; and that the impious Arians, who called 
him a creature, did not differ from the heathens themselves, who 
worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator. All the people 
ran to see him, and rejoiced to hear him; even the pagans, struck with the 
dignity of his character, flocked to him; saying, “We desire to see the man 
of God.” He converted many, and wrought several miracles: St. Athanasius 
conducted him back as far as the gates of the city, where he cured a girl 
possessed by the devil. Being desired by the duke or general of Egypt, to 
make a longer stay in the city than he had proposed, he answered: “As fish 
die if they leave the water, so does a monk if he forsakes his solitude.”222 

St. Jerom and Rufin relate, that at Alexandria he met with the famous 
Didymus. and told him that he ought not to regret much the loss of eyes, 
which were common to ants and flies, out to rejoice in the treasure of that 
interior light which the apostles enjoyed, and by which we see God, and 
kindle the fire of his love in our souls. Heathen philosophers, and others, 
often went to dispute with him, and always returned much astonished at his 
humility, meekness, sanctity, and extraordinary wisdom. He admirably 
proved to them the truth and security of the Christian religion, and 
confirmed it by miracles. “We,” said he, “only by naming Jesus Christ 
crucified, put to flight those devils which you adore as gods; and where the 
sign of the cross is formed, magic and charms lose their power.” At the end 
of this discourse he invoked Christ, and signed with the cross twice or 
thrice several persons possessed with devils; in the same moment they stood 
up sound, and in their senses, giving thanks to God for his mercy in their 
regard.224 When certain philosophers asked him how he could spend his 
time in solitude, without the pleasure of reading books, he replied, that 
nature was his great book, and amply supplied the want of others. When 


others, despising him as an illiterate man, came with the design to ridicule 
his ignorance, he asked them with great simplicity, which was first, reason 
or learning, and which had produced the other? The philosophers answered, 
“Reason, or good sense.” “This, then,” said Antony, “suffices.” The 
philosophers went away astonished at the wisdom and dignity with which 
he prevented their objections. Some others demanding a reason of his faith 
in Christ, on purpose to insult it, he put them to silence by showing that 
they degraded the notion of the divinity, by ascribing to it infamous human 
passions, but that the humiliation of the cross is the greatest demonstration 
of infinite goodness, and its ignominy appears the highest glory, by the 
triumphant resurrection, the miraculous raising of the dead, and curing of 
the blind and the sick. He then admirably proved, that faith in God and his 
works is more clear and satisfactory than the sophistry of the Greeks. St. 
Athanasius mentions that he disputed with these Greeks by an interpreter.222 
Our holy author assures us, that no one visited St. Antony under any 
affliction and sadness, who did not return home full of comfort and joy; and 
he relates many miraculous cures wrought by him, also several heavenly 
visions and revelations with which he was favored. Belacius, the duke or 
general of Egypt, persecuting the Catholics with extreme fury, St. Antony, 
by a letter, exhorted him to leave the servants of Christ in peace. Belacius 
tore the letter, then spit and trampled upon it, and threatened to make the 
abbot the next victim of his fury; but five days after, as he was riding with 
Nestorius, governor of Egypt, their horses began to play and prance, and the 
governor’s horse, though otherwise remarkably tame, by justling, threw 
Belacius from his horse, and by biting his thigh, tore it in such a manner 
that the general died miserably on the third day.228 About the year 337, 
Constantine the Great, and his two sons, Constantius and Constans, wrote a 
joint letter to the saint; recommending themselves to his prayers, and 
desiring an answer St. Antony seeing his monks surprised, said, without 
being moved: “Do not wonder that the emperor writes to us, one man to 
another; rather admire that God should have wrote to us, and that he has 
spoken to us by his Son.” He said he knew not how to answer it: at last, 
through the importunity of his disciples, he penned a letter to the emperor 
and his sons, which St. Athanasius has preserved; and in which he exhorts 
them to the contempt of the world, and the constant remembrance of the 


judgment to come. St. Jerom mentions seven other letters of St. Antony, to 
divers monasteries, written in the style of the apostles, and filled with their 
maxims: several monasteries of Egypt possess them in the original Egyptian 
language. We have them in an obscure, imperfect, Latin translation from the 
Greek.224 He inculcates perpetual watchfulness against temptations, prayer, 
mortification, and humility.228 He observes, that as the devil fell by pride, 
so he assaults virtue in us principally by that temptation.222 A maxim which 
he frequently repeats is, that the knowledge of ourselves is the necessary 
and only step by which we can ascend to the knowledge and love of God. 
The Bollandists*22 give us a short letter of St. Antony to St. Theodorus, 
abbot of Tabenna, in which he says that God had assured him in a 
revelation, that he showed mercy to all true adorers of Jesus Christ, though 
they should have fallen, if they sincerely repented of their sin. No ancients 
mention any monastic rule written by St. Antony.22! His example and 
instructions have been the most perfect rule for the monastic life to all 
succeeding ages. It is related224 that St. Antony, hearing his disciples 
express their surprise at the great multitudes who embraced a monastic life, 
and applied themselves with incredible ardor to the most austere practices 
of virtue, told them with tears, that the time would come when monks 
would be fond of living in cities and stately buildings, and of eating at 
dainty tables, and be only distinguished front persons of the world by their 
habit; but that still, some among them would arise to the spirit of true 
perfection, whose crown would be so much the greater, as their virtue 
would be more difficult, amid the contagion of bad example. In the 
discourses which this saint made to his monks, a rigorous self-examination 
upon all their actions, every evening, was a practice which he strongly 
inculcated.222 In an excellent sermon which he made to his disciples, 
recorded by St. Athanasius,2*4 he pathetically exhorts them to contemn the 
whole world for heaven, to spend every day as if they knew it to be the last 
of their lives, having death always before their eyes, continually to advance 
in fervor, and to be always armed against the assaults of Satan, whose 
weakness he shows at length. He extols the efficacy of the sign of the cross 
in chasing him, and dissipating his illusions, and lays down rules for the 
discernment of spirits, the first of which is, that the devn leaves on the soul 
impressions of fear, sadness, confusion, and disturbance. 


St. Antony performed the visitation of his monks a little before his death, 
which he foretold them with his last instructions; but no tears could move 
him to die among them. It appears from St. Athanasius, that the Christians 
had learned from the pagans their custom of embalming the bodies of the 
dead, which abuse, as proceeding from vanity and sometimes superstition, 
St. Antony had often condemned: this he would prevent, and ordered that 
his body should be buried in the earth, as the patriarchs were, and privately, 
on his mountain, by his two disciples Macarius and Amathas, who had 
remained with him the last fifteen years, to serve him in his remote cell in 
his old age. He hastened back to that solitude, and some time after fell sick: 
he repeated to these two disciples his orders for their burying his body 
secretly in that place, adding; “In the day of the resurrection, I shall receive 
it incorruptible from the hand of Christ.” He ordered them to give one of his 
sheep-skins, with a cloak222 in which he lay, to the bishop Athanasius, as a 
public testimony of his being united in faith and communion with that holy 
prelate; to give his other sheep-skin to the bishop Serapion; and to keep for 
themselves his sackcloth. He added; “Farewell, my children, Antony is 
departing, and will be no longer with you.” At these words they embraced 
him, and he, stretching out his feet, without any other sign calmly ceased to 
breathe. His death happened in the year 356, probably on the 17th of 
January, on which the most ancient Martyrologies name him, and which the 
Greek empire kept as a holyday soon after his death. He was one hundred 
and five years old. From his youth to that extreme old age, he always 
maintained the same fervor in his holy exercises: age to the last never made 
him change his diet (except in the use of a little oil) nor his manner of 
clothing; yet he lived without sickness, his sight was not impaired, his teeth 
were only worn, and not one was lost or loosened. The two disciples 
interred him according to his directions. About the year 561, his body22& 
was discovered, in the reign of Justinian, and with great solemnity 
translated to Alexandria, thence it was removed to Constantinople, and is 
now at Vienne in France. Bollandus gives us an account of many miracles 
wrought by his intercession; particularly in what manner the distemper 
called the Sacred Fire, since that time St. Antony’s Fire, miraculously 
ceased through his patronage, when it raged violently in many parts of 
Europe, in the eleventh century. 


A most sublime gift of heavenly contemplation and prayer was the fruit 
of this great saint’s holy retirement. Whole nights seemed to him short in 
those exercises, and when the rising sun in the morning seemed to him too 
soon to call him from his knees to his manual labor, or other employments, 
he would lament that the incomparable sweetness which he enjoyed, in the 
more perfect freedom with which his heart was taken up in heavenly 
contemplation in the silent watching of the night, should be interrupted or 
abated. But the foundation of his most ardent charity, and that sublime 
contemplation by which his soul soared in noble and lofty flights above all 
earthly things, was laid in the purity and disengagement of his affections, 
the contempt of the world, a most profound humility, and the universal 
mortification of his senses and of the powers of his soul. Hence flowed that 
constant tranquillity and serenity of his mind, which was the best proof of a 
perfect mastery of his passions. St. Athanasius observes of him, that after 
thirty years spent in the closest solitude, “he appeared not to others with a 
sullen or savage, but with a most obliging sociable air.”22 A heart that is 
filled with inward peace, simplicity, goodness, and charity, is a stranger to a 
lowering or contracted look. The main point in Christian mortification is the 
humiliation of the heart, one of its principal ends being the subduing of the 
passions. Hence, true virtue always increases the sweetness and gentleness 
of the mind, though this is attended with an invincible constancy, and an 
inflexible firmness in every point of duty. That devotion or self-denial is 
false or defective which betrays us into pride or uncharitableness; and 
whatever makes us sour, morose, or peevish, makes us certainly worse, and 
instead of begetting in us a nearer resemblance of the divine nature, gives 
us a strong tincture of the temper of devils. 


St.s Speusippus, Eleusippus, and Meleusippus, Martyrs 


They were three twin brothers, who, with Leonilla their grandmother, 
glorified God by an illustrious martyrdom in Cappadocia, probably in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. The most ancient acts of their martyrdom, 
published by Rosweide and Bollandus, place it in that country, and their 
relics were brought from the East to Langres in France, while the first race 
of French kings filled the throne. A copy of the acts of their martyrdom, 
which was sent from Langres by one Varnahair, to St. Ceraunus, bishop of 
Paris, in the beginning of the seventh century, by an evident mistake or 
falsification, affirms their martyrdom to have happened at Langres; by 
which false edition, Ado, and many others, were led into the same mistake. 
From certain ancient writings kept at Langres, mentioned by Gualtherot in 
his Anastasius of Langres, Chatelain proves that these relics, with the head 
of St. Mammes, a martyr, also of Cappadocia, were given by the emperor 
Zeno to a nobleman of Langres, who had served him in his wars. By him 
this sacred treasure was deposited in the church of Langres, in the time of 
the bishop Aprunculus, in 490, to be a protection against devils. The 
cathedral of Langres, which bears the title of Saint Mammes, is possessed 
of the head of that martyr in a rich shrine. A brass tomb before the high 
altar, is said to have contained the bodies of the three children who were 
thrown into the furnace at Babylon, mentioned in the book of Daniel: but 
Chatelain thinks it belonged to the three martyrs whose bodies were given 
by the emperor Zeno to the count of Langres. The church called of St. 
Geome, of Sancti Gemini, that is, the twins, situated two miles from 
Langres, belongs to a priory of regular canons, and is famous out of 
devotion to these saints, though great part of their relics was translated by 
Hariolf, duke of Burgundy, and his brother Erlolf, bishop of Langres, into 
Suabia, and remains in the noble collegiate church of St. Guy, or St. Vitus, 
at Elange. These holy martyrs are secondary patrons of the diocese of 


Langres, and titular saints of many churches in France and Germany. See 
Chatelain Notes on Jan. 17, p. 313. 


St. Sulpicius the Pious, B. 


ARCHBISHOP OF BOURGES 


The church of Bourges in France was founded by St. Ursin, who was sent 
from Rome to preach the faith in Gaul. St. Gregory of Tours, in his history, 
places his mission in the middle of the third century,228 yet in his book on 
the Glory of Confessors,222 he tells us that he was ordained by the disciples 
of the apostles, and governed many years the church of Bourges, which he 
had planted. He was interred in a common burial-place in a field without 
the city; but his remains were translated thence by St. Germanus, bishop of 
Paris, and abbot of St. Symphorian’s,242 and by Probianus, bishop of 
Bourges, and deposited in the church of St. Symphorian, now called St. 
Ursin’s.24! This saint is honored in the Roman Martyrology on the 9th of 
November; at Lisieux, and some other places, on the 29th of December. 
Among the most eminent of his successors, two are called Sulpicius, and 
both surnamed Pious; the first, who is sometimes called the Severe, sat 
from the year 584 to 591, and his relics are enshrined in the church of St. 
Ursin.242 His name was inserted in the Roman Martyrology by Baronius, on 
the 29th of January, and occurs in other more ancient calendars.22 


St. Sulpicius II., Archbishop of Bourges 


SURNAMED LE DEBONNAIRE 


Is commemorated on this day in the Roman Martyrology. He was 
descended of a noble family in Berry, and educated in learning and piety. 
His large patrimony he gave to the church and poor; and being ordained 
priest, served king Clothaire II. in quality of almoner and chaplain in his 
armies; and on a time when he lay dangerously ill, restored him to his 
health by prayer and fasting. In 624 he succeeded St. Austregesilus, 
commonly called St. Outrille, in the see of Bourges. He reformed discipline, 
converted all the Jews in his diocese, and employed his whole time in 
prayer and laborious functions, chiefly in the instruction of the poor. He 
died in 644. Among the letters of St. Desiderins of Cahors, we have one 
which he sent to our saint with this title, “To the holy patriarch, 
Sulpicius;”244 and several of our saint to him.242 The famous monastery 
which bears his name at Bourges, is said to have been founded by him 
under the invocation of the Blessed Virgin; it now belongs to the 
congregation of St. Maur, and is enriched with part of his relics, and with a 
portion of the blood of St. Stephen. who is the titular saint of the stately 
cathedral. A bone of one of the arms of our saint, is kept in the famous 
parochial church in Paris, which is dedicated to God under his invocation. 
See his ancient life in Bolland. and Mab. sec. 2, Ben. Gallia Christ. nova, t. 
2, p. 18. 


St. Milgithe, V. 


Thus Dom Menard writes the name of this saint, who by Capgrave is called 
Mildgyda, by Josselin, Milvida, and by Thomas of Ely, in a fragment of the 
life of St. Andry, quoted by Mabillon, Milgrida. Wilson testifies that her 
feast is mentioned on this day, in an ancient MS. English Martyrology; 
though Menard places it on the 26th of February. Her father, Merowald, was 
son of Penda, and brother of Peoda, Wulfher, and Ethelred, kings of Mercia. 
Her mother, Domneva, was daughter of Ermenred, who was brother to 
Erconbert, king of Kent, father of St. Ercongata, who died a nun at 
Farmoutier, in France, under the discipline of St. Aubierge, her aunt. Her 
brother Meresin died young, in the odor of sanctity. Her elder sisters, SS. 
Mildred and Milburge, are very famous in the English calendars. St. 
Milgithe imitated their illustrious example, and contemning the fading 
pleasures and delights of the world, retired into the monastery of Estrey, 
built by Egbert, king of Kent, not far from Canterbury, and having served 
God in the heroic practice of all Christian virtues, died happily about the 
close of the seventh century. See Menard in Martyrol. Bened. Wilson’s 
English Martyr. Capgrave and Bolland. t. 2, p. 176. 


St. Nennius, or Nennidhius, Abbot 


Despising the vanities of the world, though of the race of the monarchs of 
Ireland, from his youth he made the science of the cross of Christ the sole 
object of his ambition; and to engrave in his heart the lessons which our 
divine Redeemer taught by that adorable mystery, was the centre of all his 
desires. Having passed many years, first in the school of St. Fiechus 
archbishop of Leinster, and afterwards in the celebrated monastery of 
Clonard, in the province of Meath, under its holy founder St. Finian, he 
retired into the isle of Inis-muighesamb, in the lake of Erne, in the province 
of Ulster. Here, in process of time, he became the director of many souls in 
the paths of Christian perfection, founded a great monastery, and, on 
account of his eminent sanctity, and the number of illustrious disciples 
whom he left behind him, is called one of the twelve apostles of Ireland. He 
flourished in the sixth century, and has been honored in Ireland among the 
saints. F. Colgan was not able to meet with any acts of his life, though he is 
mentioned in the lives of several other Irish saints. A church in the isle of 
the lake, formed by the river Erne, is dedicated to God under his invocation. 


January 18" 


St. Peter’s Chair at Rome 


See Phebens, de Cathedra in qua S. Petrus Rome sedit, et de antiquitate et 
pretantia solemntails Cathedra Romane. Rome, 1668, 8vo.; also Chatelan, 
Notes on the Martyrology, p. 326. 

St. Peter having triumphed over the devil in the East, pursned him to 
Rome in the person of Simon Magus. He who had formerly trembled at the 
voice of a poor maid, now feared not the very throne of idolatry and 
superstition. The capital of the empire of the world, and the centre of 
impiety, called for the zeal of the prince of the apostles. God had 
established the Roman empire, and extended its dominion beyond that of 
any former monarchy. for the more easy propagation of his gospel. Its 
metropolis was of the greatest importance for this enterprise. St. Peter took 
that province upon himself; and repairing to Rome, there preached the faith 
and established his Episcopal chair, whose successors the bishops of Rome 
have been accounted in all ages. That St. Peter founded that church by his 
preaching, is expressly asserted by Caius.2“© a priest of Rome under pope 
Zephyrinus; who relates also that his body was then on the Vatican-hill, and 
that of his fellow-laborer, St. Paul, on the Ostian road. That he and St. Paul 
planted the faith at Rome, and were both crowned with martyrdom at the 
same time, is affirmed by Dioaysius,242 bishop of Corinth, in the second 
age. St. Irenzus,248 who lived in the same age, calls the church at Rome 
“The greatest and most ancient church, founded by the two glarious 
apostles, Peter and Paul.” Eusebius, in several places,242 mentions St. 
Peter’s being at Rome, and the several important transactions of this apostle 
in that city. Not to mention Origen,222 Hegesippus,22! Arnobius,2°2 St. 
Ambrose,222 St. Austin,224 St. Jerom,222 St. Optatus,22° Orosius,222 and 
others on the same subject.228 St. Cyprian222 calls Rome the chair of St. 
Peter, (as Theodoret2© calls it his throne,) which the general councils and 
ecclesiastical writers, through every age, and on every occasion, repeat. 
That St. Peter at least preached in Rome, founded that church, and died 


there by martyrdom under Nero, are facts the most incontestable by the 
testimony of all writers of different countries, who lived near that time; 
persons of unquestionable veracity, and who could not but be informed of 
the truth, in a point so interesting, and of its own nature so public and 
notorious, as to leave them no possibility of a mistake. This is also attested 
by monuments of every kind; also by the prerogatives, rights, and 
privileges, which that church enjoyed from those early ages, in consequence 
of this title. 

It was an ancient custom, as cardinal Baronius2®! and Themassin2°2 show 
by many examples, observed by churches, to keep an annual festival of the 
consecration of their bishops. The feast of the chair of St. Peter is found in 
ancient Martyrologies, as in one under the name of St. Jerom, at Esternach, 
copied in the time of St. Willibrord, in 720. Christians justly celebrate the 
founding of this mother-church, the centre of Catholic communion, in 
thanksgiving to God for his mercies on his church, and to implore his future 
blessings. 

Christ as taught us the divine model of prayer which he has delivered to 
us, that we are bound to recommend to him, before all other things, the 
exaltation of his own honor and glory, and to beg that the kingdom of his 
holy grace and love be planted in all hearts. If we love God above all things, 
and with our whole hearts, or have any true charity for our neighbor, this 
will be the centre of all our desires, that God be loved and served by all his 
creatures, and that he be glorified in the most perfect manner, in our own 
souls. By placing this at the head of our requests, we shall most strongly 
engage God to crown all our just and holy desires. As one of his greatest 
mercies to his church, we must earnestly beseech him to raise up in it 
zealous pastors, eminently replenished with his Spirit, with which he 
animated his apostles. 


St.s Paul, and Thirty-six Companions, MM. in Egypt 


FROM THEIR AUTHENTIC ACTS IN RUINART, P. 624. 


In Egypt, thirty-seven Christian noblemen, all persons of high birth and 
plentiful fortunes, but richer in the gifts of grace, entered into a zealous 
confederacy to propagate the gospel throughout the country. Their leader 
and head was one Paul, a true imitator of the great apostle whose name he 
bore. They divided themselves into four several bands: Paul and nine others 
went eastward: Recombus, with eight more, towards the north: Theonas, 
with the like number, to the south: and Papias, with the remaining eight, to 
the west. They labored zealously in extending the kingdom of Christ on 
every side, planting the faith, instructing the docile, and purifying the souls 
of penitents who confessed their sins. But the greatest part of the inhabitants 
of that great kingdom loved darkness rather than light. The servants of God 
were treated with all manner of injuries, apprehended, and laid in irons. The 
governor, alarmed at the news of their enterprise, sent orders for their being 
brought before him from different parts of the kingdom. He employed both 
promises and threats to compel them to sacrifice. Paul answered, in the 
name of them all, that it was better for them to die, saying: “Do not spare 
us.” The judge condemned them all to death: those who went to the east and 
south, to be burned; those from the north, to be beheaded; and those from 
the west to be crucified. But he was affrighted and surprised beyond 
expression to see with what joy and courage this brave army marched out, 
and bowed their heads to death. They suffered on the 18th of January, but in 
what year it is not mentioned in their acts. 


St. Prisca, V. M. 


She was a noble Roman lady, and after many torments finished her triumph 
by the sword, about the year 275. Her relics are preserved in the ancient 
church which bears her name in Rome, and gives title to a cardina She is 
mentioned in the sacramentary of St. Gregory, and in almost all western 
Martyrologies. The acts of her martyrdom deserve no regard: St. Paul, in 
the last chapter of his epistle to the Romans, salutes Aquila, a person of 
Pontus, of Jewish extraction, and Priscilla, whom he and all churches 
thanked, because they had exposed themselves for his sake. He mentions 
the church which assembled in their house, which he attributes to no other 
among the twenty-five Christians whom he saluted, and were then at Rome. 
This agrees with the immemorial tradition at Rome, that St. Peter 
consecrated an altar, and baptized there in an urn of stone, which is now 
kept in the church of St. Prisca. Aquila and Priscilla are still honored in this 
church, as titular patrons with our saint, and a considerable part of their 
relics lies under the altar. Aquila and Priscilla were tent-makers, and lived 
at Corinth when they were banished from Rome under Claudius: she who is 
called Priscilla in the Acts of the Apostles, and Epistles to the Romans, and 
first to the Corinthians, is named Prisca in the second to Timothy. See the 
Roman Martyrology on the 18th of January and the 8th of July; also 
Chatelain, not. p. 333. 


St. Deicolus, Abbot 


IN IRISH DICHUL, CALLED BY THE FRENCH, ST. DEEL, OR DIEY 


He quitted Ireland, his native country, with St. Columban, and lived with 
him, first in the kingdom of the East Angles, and afterwards at Luxeu; but 
when his master quitted France, he founded the abbey of Lutra, or Lure, in 
the diocese of Besanzon, which was much enriched by king Clothaire II.2® 
Amidst his austerities, the joy and peace of his soul appeared in his 
countenance. St. Columban once said to him in his youth: “Deicolus, why 
are you always smiling?” He answered in simplicity: “Because no one can 
take my God from me.” He died in the seventh century. See his life and the 
history of his miracles in F. Chifflet, and Mabillon, Acta Bened. t. 2, p. 103, 
both written by a monk of Lure in the tenth century, as the authors of |’Hist. 
Lit. de la France take notice, t. 6, p. 410. By moderns, this saint is called 
Deicola; but in ancient MSS. Deicolus. In Franche-comté his name Deel is 
frequently given in baptism, and Deele to persons of the female sex. 


St. Ulfrid, or Wolfred, Bishop and Martyr 


He was an Englishman of great learning and virtue; and preached the faith, 
first in Germany; afterwards in Sweden, under the pious king Olas II., who 
first took the title of king of Sweden; for his predecessors had only been 
styled kings of Upsal. The good bishop converted many to Christ, till in the 
year 1028, while he was preaching against the idol Tarstans or Thor, and 
hewing it down with a hatchet, he was slain by the pagans. See Adam of 
Bremen, who wrote his most faithful History of the Church in the North in 
1080,1. 2 c. 44. Albert Kranxius,1. 4. Metrop. c. 8. Baron. ad an. 1028, n. 
10. 


January 19" 


St.s Maris, Martha, Audifax, and Abachum MM. 


Abridged from their acts, concerning which see Bollandus, who allows 
them, Tillem. t. 4, p. 673; and Chatelain, notes, p. 339. 


A. D. 270. 


Maris, a nobleman of Persia, with his wife Martha, and two sons, Audifax 
and Abachum, being converted to the faith, distributed his fortune among 
the poor, as the primitive Christians did at Jerusalem, and came to Rome to 
visit the tombs of the apostles. The emperor Aurelian then persecuted the 
church, and by his order a great number of Christians were shut up in the 
amphitheatre, and shot to death with arrows, and their bodies burnt. Our 
saints gathered and buried their ashes with respect; for which they were 
apprehended, and after many torments under the governor Marcianus, Maris 
and his two sons were beheaded; and Martha drowned, thirteen miles from 
Rome, at a place now called Santa Ninfa.2® Their relics were found at 
Rome in 1590. They are mentioned with distinction in all the western 
Martyrologies from the sacramentary of St. Gregory. Their relics are kept 
principally at Rome; part in the church of St. Adrian, part in that of St. 
Charles, and in that of St. John of Calybite. Eginhart, son-in-law and 
secretary of Charlemagne, deposited a portion of these relics, which had 
been sent him from Rome, in the abbey of Selghenstadt, of which he was 
the founder, in the diocese of Mentz. 

The martyrs and confessors triumphed over the devil by prayer; by this, 
poor and weak as they were, they were rendered invincible, by engaging 
Omnipotence itself to be their comfort, strength, and protection. If the art of 
praying well be the art of living well, according to the received maxim of 
the fathers and masters of a spiritual life,2® nothing is certainly of greater 
importance, than for us to learn this heavenly art of conversing with God in 
the manner we ought. We admire the wonderful effects which this exercise 
produced in the saints, who by it were disengaged from earthly ties and 


made spiritual and heavenly, perfect angels on earth; but we experience 
nothing of this in ourselves. Prayer was in them the channel of all graces, 
the means of attaining all virtues, and all the treasures of heaven. In us it is 
fruitless: the reason is plain; for the promises of Christ cannot fail: “we ask, 
and receive not, because we ask amiss.” 


St. Canutus, King of Denmark, M. 


From his life, faithfully written by AInoth, a monk of Canterbury, who had 
lived twenty-four years in Denmark, and wrote in 1105. It was printed at 
Copenhagen, in 1602. See also Saxo Grammaticus, the most elegant and 
judicious of the Danish historians. 


A. D. 1086. 


St. Canutus, or Knut, the fourth of that name, king of Denmark, was natura 
son of Swein III., whose great uncle Canutus had reigned in England. Swein 
having no lawful issue, took care of the education of Canutus, who being 
endowed with excellent qualities both of mind and body, answered perfectly 
well the care of his preceptors and governors. It is hard to say, whether he 
excelled more in courage, or in conduct and skill in war; but his singular 
piety perfectly eclipsed all his other endowments. He scoured the seas of 
pirates, and subdued several neighboring provinces which infested 
Denmark with their incursions. The kingdom of Denmark was elective till 
the year 1660; wherefore, when Swein died, many pitched upon our saint, 
whose eminent virtues best qualified him for the throne; but the majority, 
fearing his martial spirit, preferred his eldest natural brother Harald, the 
seventh king of that name, who, for his stupidity and vices, was commonly 
called the Slothful. Canutus retired into Sweden to king Halstan, who 
received him with the greatest marks of kindness and esteem, but the king 
could never induce him to undertake any expedition against Denmark; on 
the contrary, the Christian hero employed all his power and interest in the 
service of his country. Harald dying after two years’ reign Canutus was 
called to succeed him. 

Denmark had received the Christian faith long before; some say in 826, 
but wanted a zealous hand at the helm, to put the finishing stroke to that 
good work. St. Canutus seems to have been pitched upon by providence for 
this purpose. He began his reign by a successful war against the 


troublesome barbarous enemies of the state, and by planting the faith in the 
conquered provinces of Courland, Samogitia, and Livonia. Amidst the glory 
of his victories, he humbly prostrated himself at the foot of the crucifix, 
laying there his diadem, and offering himself and his kingdom to the King 
of kings. After having provided for its peace and safety, and enlarged its 
territories, he married Eltha, or Alice, daughter of Robert, earl of Flanders, 
by whom he had a pious son, St. Charles, surnamed the Good, afterwards 
also earl of Flanders. His next concern was to reform abuses at home. For 
this purpose, he enacted severe, but necessary laws, for the strict 
administration of justice, and repressed the violence and tyranny of the 
great, without respect of persons. He countenanced and honored holy men, 
granted many privileges and immunities to the clergy, to enhance the 
people’s esteem of them; and omitted nothing to convince them of their 
obligation to provide for their subsistence by the payment of tithes. His 
charity and tendermess towards his subjects made him study by all possible 
ways to ease them of their burdens, and make them a happy people. He 
showed a royal magnificence in building and adorning churches, and gave 
the crown which he wore, of exceeding great value, to the church of 
Roschild, in Zealand, his capital city, and the place of his residence, where 
the kings of Denmark are yet buried. He chastised his body with fasting 
discipline, and hair-cloths. Prayer was his assiduous exercise. When 
William the Conqueror had made himself master of England, Canutus sent 
forces to assist the vanquished but these troops finding no one willing to 
join them, were easily defeated in the year 1069. Some time after, being 
invited by the conquered English, he raised an army to invade this island, 
and expel the Normans; but through the treacherous practices of his brother 
Olas, or Olaus, was obliged to wait so long on the coast, that his troops 
deserted him. The pious king, having always in view the service of God, 
and judging this a proper occasion to induce his people to pay tithes to their 
pastors, he proposed to them either to pay a heavy fine, by way of 
punishment for their desertion, or submit to the law of tithes for the pastors 
of the church. Their aversion to the latter made them choose the tax, to the 
great mortification of the king, who, hoping they would change their 
resolution, ordered it to be levied with rigor. But they, being incensed at the 
severity of the collectors, rebelled. St. Canutus retired for safety into the isle 
of Fionia, and was hindered from joining his loyal troops by the treachery 


of Blanco, an officer, who, to deceive him, assured his majesty that the 
rebels were returned to their duty. The king went to the church of St. Alban, 
the martyr, to perform his devotions, and return God thanks for that happy 
event. This the rebels being informed of by Blanco, they surrounded the 
church with him at their head. In the mean time the holy king, perceiving 
the danger that threatened his life, confessed his sins at the foot of the altar, 
with great tranquillity and resignation, and received the holy communion. 
His guards defended the church doors, and Blanco was slain by them. The 
rebels threw in bricks and stones, through the windows, by which they beat 
down the shrines of certain relies of St. Alban and St. Oswald, which St. 
Canutus had brought over from England. The saint, stretching out his arms 
before the altar, fervently recommended his soul into the hands of his 
Creator: in which posture he was wounded with a javelin, darted through 
the window, and fell a victim to Christ. His brother Benedict, and seventeen 
others, were slain with him, on the 10th of July, 1086, as A‘lnoth, a 
contemporary author, testifies, who has specified the date of all the events 
with the utmost exactness. His wicked brother Olas succeeded him in the 
kingdom. God punished the people during eight years and three months of 
his reign with a dreadful famine, and other calamities; and attested the 
sanctity of the martyr, by many miraculous cures of the sick at his tomb. 
For which reason his relies were taken up out of their obscure sepulchre, 
and honorably entombed towards the end of the reign of Olas. His 
successor, Eric III., a most religious prince, restored piety and religion, with 
equal courage and success, and sent ambassadors to Rome, with proofs of 
the miracles performed, and obtained from the pope a declaration 
authorizing the veneration of St. Canutus, the proto-martyr of Denmark. 
Upon this occasion a most solemn translation of his relies, which were put 
in a most costly shrine, was performed, at which A‘lnoth, our historian, was 
present. He adds, that the first preachers of the faith in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, were English priests; that the Danes then zealously embraced 
the Christian religion, but that the Swedes still continued more obstinate, 
among whom Eschil an Englishman, received the crown of martyrdom, 
while he was preaching Christ to certain savage tribes. 


St. Henry, Archbishop of Upsal, M. 


He was an Englishman, and preached the faith in the North with his 
countryman, cardinal Nicholas Breakspear, the apostle of Norway, and 
legate of the holy see, afterwards pope Adrian IV., by whom he was raised 
to this see, in 1148. St. Eric, or Henry, (for it is the same name,) was then 
the holy king of Sweden.2®° Our saint, after having converted several 
provinces, went to preach in Finland, which that king had lately conquered. 
He deserved to be styled the apostle of that country, but fell a martyr in it, 
being stoned to death at the instigation of a barbarous murderer, whom he 
endeavored to reclaim by censures, in 1151. His tomb was in great 
veneration at Upsal, till his ashes were scattered on the change of religion, 
in the sixteenth century. See John Magnus,1. 1, Vit. Pont. Upsal. Olaus 
Magnus,l. 4. Bollandus, and chiefly his life published by Benzelius. 
Monum. Suec. p. 33 


St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, C. 


He was a native of Icentum, in Warwickshire. In his youth, perceiving 
himself somewhat touched with wanton love on seeing a woman dance, he 
withdrew into a thicket hard by, and, lying prostrate, bewailed his fault 
before God, with very great contrition. And he was endowed from that time, 
by Almighty God, with the gift of such a constant watchfulness over his 
senses, as prevented his being ever more annoyed with the like temptations. 
He laid the foundation of his studies and education in the monastery of 
Evesham, but completed the same at Peterborough. His parents having by 
mutual consent taken the monastic habit at Worcester; his father, Athelstan, 
in the great monastery of men, and his mother, Wulfgeva, in a nunnery; St. 
Wulstan put himself under the direction of Brithege, bishop of Worcester, 
by whom he was advanced to the holy orders of priesthood. In this station 
he redoubled his ardor for prayer, and practised greater austerities in the 
world, than monks in their convents. At first, he allowed himself the use of 
flesh; but being one day distracted in saying mass, by the smell of meat that 
was roasting in the kitchen, he bound himself by vow never more to eat any 
flesh. Not long after he entered himself a novice in the great abbey at 
Worcester, where he was remarkable for the innocence and sanctity of his 
life. The first charge with which he was intrusted in the monastery, was the 
care of instructing the children. He was afterwards made precentor, and then 
treasurer of the church. In these two last stations he devoted himself totally 
to prayer, and watched whole nights in the church. As the meanest 
employments were always the object of his love and choice, it was contrary 
to his inclination that he was made prior of Worcester, and, in 1062, bishop 
of that see, when Aldred was translated to that of York. Though not very 
learned, he delivered the word of God with so much dignity and unction, as 
often to move his whole audience to tears. He always recited the psalter 
while he travelled, and never passed by any church or chapel without going 
in, to pour forth his soul before the altar with tears, which seemed to stand 


always ready in his eyes for prayer. When the conqueror had deprived the 
English, both nobility and clergy, of the posts of honor they possessed in the 
church and state, in favor of his Normans, on whose fidelity he could 
depend, Wulstan kept his see, though not without a miracle, as St. Aelred, 
Florentius, and Capgrave relate, as follows: In a synod, held at Westminster, 
in which archbishop Lanfranc presided, Wulstan was called upon to give up 
his crosier and ring, upon pretext of his simplicity and unfitness for 
business. The saint confessed himself unfit for the charge, but said, that 
king Edward, with the concurrence of the apostolic see, had compelled him 
to take it upon him, and that he would deliver his crosier to him. Then going 
to the king’s monument, he fixed his crosier to the stone; then went and sat 
down among the monks. No one was able to draw out the crosier till the 
Saint was ordered to take it again, and it followed his hand with ease. From 
this time the conqueror treated him with honour. Lanfranc even 
commissioned him to perform the visitation of the diocese of Chester for 
himself. When any English complained of the oppression of the Normans, 
he used to tell them, “This is a scourge of God for your sins, which you 
must bear with patience.” The saint caused young gentlemen who were 
brought up under his care, to carry in the dishes and wait on the poor at 
table, to teach them the practice of humiliation, in which he set the most 
edifying example. He showed the most tender charity for penitents, and 
often wept over them, while they confessed their sins to him. He died in 
1095, having sat thirty-two years, and lived about eighty-seven. He was 
canonized in 1203. See his life by William of Malmesbury, in Wharton, t. 2, 
p. 244. Also, a second, by Florence of Worcester, and a third in Capgrave; 
and his history at length, by Dr Thomas, in his History of the Cathedral of 
Worcester. 


St. Blaithmaic 


Son of an Irish king, and abbot in the isle of Hij, in Scotland. He was 
martyred by Danish pirates, to whom he refused to betray the treasures of 
the church, in 793. See his life, by Wilfridus Strabo, in Canisius Antiq. Lec. 


&c. 


St. Lomer, or Laudomarus, Abbot 


In his childhood he kept his father’s sheep; in which employment he 
macerated his body by regular fasts, and spent his time in studies and 
prayer, under the direction of a certain holy priest. Being afterwards, by 
compulsion, ordained priest, he was made canon and cellerer (some 
moderns say provost) of the church of Chartres. After some years he retired 
into a neighboring forest: Mabillon thinks at the place where now stands 
Bellomer, a monastery of the order of Fontevrald. Many disciples being 
assembled near his hermitage, he removed with them into another desert, 
where he built the monastery of Corbion, (at present a priory called 
Moutier-au-Perche, six leagues from Chartres,) about the year 575. A 
wonderful spirit of prayer, and gift of miracles, rendered his name famous. 
He died on the 19th of January, in 593, at Chartres, in the house of the 
bishop, who had called him thither some time before. In the incursions of 
the Normans, his remains were removed from place to place, till they were 
lodged at Perly, in Auvergne. His head is now kept in the priory of Maissac, 
called St. Laumer’s, in Auvergne; the rest of his relics were removed to 
Blois, where an abbey was built which bears his name. See his anonymous 
life, written by one who knew him, in Bollandus and Mabillon; also 
Chatelain and the Paris Breviary. 


January 20" 


St. Fabian, Pope, M. 


SEE TILLEMONT, T. 3, P. 362. 


A. D. 250. 


He succeeded St. Anterus in the pontificate, in the year 236. Eusebius 
relates,2®2 that in an assembly of the people and clergy, held for the election 
of a pastor in his room, a dove, unexpectedly appearing, settled, to the great 
surprise of all present, on the head of St. Fabian; and that this miraculous 
sign united the votes of the clergy and people in promoting him, though not 
thought of before, as being a layman and a stranger. He governed the church 
sixteen years, sent St. Dionysius and other preachers into Gaul, and 
condemned Privatus, a broacher of a new heresy in Africa, as appears from 
St. Cyprian.2® St. Fabian died a glorious martyr in the persecution of 
Decius, in 250, as St. Cyprian and St. Jerom witness. The former, writing to 
his successor, St. Cornelius, calls him an incomparable man; and says, that 
the glory of his death had answered the purity and holiness of his life.2&2 

The saints made God, and the accomplishment of his holy will, the great 
object of all their petitions in their prayers, and their only aim in all their 
actions. “God,” says St. Austin,2“2 “in his promises to hear our prayers, is 
desirous to bestow himself upon us; if you find any thing better than him, 
ask it, but if you ask any thing beneath him, you put an affront upon him, 
and hurt yourself by preferring to him a creature which he framed: pray in 
the spirit and sentiment of love, in which the royal prophet said to him, 
‘Thou, O Lord, art my portion.’2 Let others choose to themselves portions 
among creatures, for my part, Thou art my portion, Thee alone have I 
chosen for my whole inheritance.” 


St. Sebastian, M. 


From his acts, written before the end of the fourth age. The gladiators, who 
were abolished by Honorins, in 403, subsisted when these acts were 
compiled. See Bollandus, who thinks St. Ambrose wrote them, also 
Tillemont, t.1. p. 551. 


A. D. 288. 


St. Sebastian was born at Narbonne, in Gaul, but his parents were of Milan, 
in Italy, and he was brought up in that city. He was a fervent servant of 
Christ, and though his natural inclinations gave him an aversion to a 
military life, yet to be better able, without suspicion, to assist the confessors 
and martyrs in their sufferings, he went to Rome, and entered the army 
under the emperor Carinus, about the year 283. It happened that the 
martyrs, Marcus and Marcellianus, under sentence of death, appeared in 
danger of being shaken in their faith by the tears of their friends: Sebastian 
seeing this, stepped in, and made them a long exhortation to constancy, 
which he delivered with the holy fire, that strongly affected all his hearers. 
Zoé, the wife of Nicostratus. having for six years lost the use of speech by a 
palsy in her tongue, fell at his feet, and spoke distinctly, by the saint’s 
making the sign of the cross on her mouth. She, with her husband 
Nicostratus, who was master of the rolls,2“2 the parents of Marcus and 
Marcellianus, the jailor Claudius, and sixteen other prisoners, were 
converted; and Nicostratus, who had charge of the prisoners, took them to 
his own house, where Polycarp, a holy priest, instructed and baptized them. 
Chromatius, governor of Rome, being informed of this, and that 
Tranquillinus, the father of Saints Marcus and Marcellianus, had been cured 
of the gout by receiving baptism, desired to be instructed in the faith, being 
himself grievously afflicted with the same distemper. Accordingly, having 
sent for Sebastian, he was cured by him, and baptized, with his son 


Tiburtius. He then enlarged the converted prisoners, made his slaves free, 
and resigned his prefectship. 

Not long after, in the year 285, Carinus was defeated and slain in 
Illyricum by Dioclesian, who, the year following, made Maximian his 
colleague in the empire. The persecution was still carried on by the 
magistrates, in the same manner as under Carinus, without any new edicts. 
Dioclesian, admiring the courage and virtue of St. Sebastian, who concealed 
his religion, would fain have him near his person, and created him captain 
of a company of the pretorian guards, which was a considerable dignity. 
When Dioclesian went into the East, Maximian, who remained in the West, 
honored our saint with the same distinction and respect. Chromatius, with 
the emperor’s consent, retired into the country in Campania, taking many 
new converts along with him. It was a contest of zeal, out of a mutual desire 
of martyrdom, between St. Sebastian and the priest Polycarp, which of them 
should accompany this troop, to complete their instruction, and which 
should remain in the city, to encourage and assist the martyrs, which latter 
was the more dangerous province. St. Austin wished to see such contests of 
charity among the ministers of the church22 Pope Caius, who was 
appealed to, judged it most proper that Sebastian should stay in Rome, as a 
defender of the church. In the year 286, the persecution growing hot, the 
pope and others concealed themselves in the imperial palace, as a place of 
the greatest safety, in the apartments of one Castulus, a Christian officer of 
the court. St. Zoé was first apprehended, praying at St. Peter’s tomb on the 
feast of the apostles. She was stifled with smoke, being hung by the heels 
over a fire. Tranquillinus, ashamed to be less courageous than a woman, 
went to pray at the tomb of St. Paul, and was seized by the populace, and 
stoned to death. Nicostratus, Claudius, Castorius, and Victorinus were 
taken, and after being thrice tortured, were thrown into the sea. Tiburtius, 
betrayed by a false brother, was beheaded. Castulus, accused by the same 
wretch, was thrice put on the rack, and afterwards buried alive. Marcus and 
Marcellianus were nailed by the feet to a post, and having remained in that 
torment twenty-four hours, were shot to death with arrows. 

St. Sebastian, having sent so many martyrs to heaven before him, was 
himself impeached before the emperor Dioclesian; who, having grievously 
reproached him with ingratitude, delivered him over to certain archers of 


Mauritania, to be shot to death. His body was covered with arrows, and he 
left for dead. Irene, the widow of St. Castulus, going to bury him, found 
him still alive, and took him to her lodgings, where, by care, he recovered 
of his wounds, but refused to fly, and even placed himself one day by a 
Staircase where the emperor was to pass, whom he first accosted, 
reproaching him for his unjust cruelties against the Christians. This freedom 
of speech, and from a person, too, whom he supposed to have been dead, 
greatly astonished the emperor; but recovering from his surprise, he gave 
orders for his being seized and beat to death with endgels, and his body 
thrown into the common sewer. A pious lady called Lucina, admonished by 
the martyr in a vision, got it privately removed, and buried it in the cata 
combs,24 at the entrance of the cemetery of Calixtus. A church was 
afterwards built over his relics by pope Damasus, which is one of the seven 
ancient stationary churches at Rome, but not one of the seven principal 
churches of that city, as some moderns mistake; it neither being one of the 
five patriarchal churches, nor one of the seventy-two old churches which 
give titles to cardinals. Vandelbert, St. Ado, Eginard, Sigebert, and other 
contemporary authors relate, that in the reign of Louis Débonnaire, pope 
Eugenius II. gave the body of St. Sebastian to Hildum, abbot of St. Denys, 
who brought it into France, and it was deposited at St. Medard’s, at 
Soissons, on the 9th of December, in 826; with it is said to have been 
brought a considerable portion of the relics of St. Gregory the Great. The 
rich shrines of SS. Sebastian, Gregory, and Medard, were plundered by the 
Calvinists, in 1564, and the sacred bones thrown into a ditch, in which there 
was water. Upon the declaration of two eye-witnesses, they were afterwards 
found by the Catholics; and in 1578, enclosed in three new shrines, though 
the bones of the three saints could not be distinguished from each other.22 
The head of this martyr, which was given to St. Willibrord by pope Sergius, 
is kept at Esternach, in the duchy of Luxemburg. Portions of his relics are 
shown in the cathedral at St. Victor’s; the Theatins and Minims at Paris; in 
four churches at Mantua; at Malaca, Seville, Toulouse, Munich in the ducal 
palace, Tournay in the cathedral, Antwerp in the church of the Jesuits, and 
at Brussels, in the chapel of the court, not at St. Gudula’s, as some have 
mistaken.246 St. Sebastian has been always honored by the church, as one of 
her most illustrious martyrs. We read in Paul the deacon, in what manner, in 


the year 680, Rome was freed from a raging pestilence, by the patronage of 
this saint. Milan, in 1575, Lisbon, in 1599, and other places, have 
experienced, in like calamities, the miraculous effects of his intercession 
with God in their behalf. 


St. Euthymius, Abbot 


From his life, faithfully written forty years after his death, by Cyril of 
Seythopolis, a monk of his monastery, one of the best writers of antiquity, 
and author of the life of St. Sabas. See it accurately published by Dom 
Lottin, Annal. Grec t. 1, and Cotelier, Mon. Grec. t. 2, p. 200. 


A. D. 473. 


The birth of this saint was the fruit of the prayers of his pious parents, 
through the intercession of the martyr Polyeuctus. His father was a noble 
and wealthy citizen of Mentene in Armenia. Euthymius was educated in 
sacred learning, and in the fervent practice of prayer, silence, humility, and 
mortification, under the care of the holy bishop of that city, who ordained 
him priest, and constituted him his vicar and general-overseer of the 
monasteries. The saint often visited that of St. Polyeuctus, and spent whole 
nights in prayer on a neighboring mountain; as he also did all the time from 
the octave of the Epiphany till towards the end of Lent. The love of solitude 
daily growing stronger in his breast, he secretly left his own country, at 
twenty-nine years of age; and, after offering up his prayers at the holy 
places in Jerusalem, chose a cell six miles from that city, near the Laura? 
of Pharan. He made baskets, and procured, by selling them, both his own 
subsistence and alms for the poor. Constant prayer was the employment of 
his soul. After five years he retired with one Theoctistus, a holy hermit, ten 
miles further towards Jericho, where they lived together on raw herbs in a 
cave. In this place he began to receive disciples, about the year 411. He 
committed the care of his monastery to Theoctistus, and continued himself 
in a remote hermitage, only giving audience on Saturday; and Sundays, to 
those who desired spiritual advice. He taught all his monks never to eat so 
much as to satisfy their hunger, but strictly forbade among them all 
singularity in fasts, or any other common observances, as savoring of vanity 
and self-will. According to his example, they all retired into the deserts 


from the octave of the feast of the Epiphany till the week before Easter, 
when they met again in their monastery, to celebrate the office peculiar to 
Holy Week. He enjoined them constant silence and manual labors: they 
gained their own subsistence, and a surplus, which they devoted as first- 
fruits to God in the relief of the poor. 

St. Euthymius cured, by the sign of the cross and a short prayer, Terebon, 
one half of whose body had been struck dead with a palsy. His father, who 
was an Arabian prince, named Aspebetes, an idolater, had exhausted on his 
cure, but to no purpose, the much-boasted arts of physic and magic among 
the Persians, to procure some relief for his son. At the sight of this miracle 
Aspebetes desired baptism, and took the name of Peter. Such multitudes of 
Arabians followed his example, that Juvenal, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
ordained him their bishop, and he assisted at the council of Ephesus against 
Nestorius in 431. He built St. Euthymius a Laura on the right hand of the 
road from Jerusalem to Jericho, in the year 420. Euthymius could never be 
prevailed upon to depart from his rules of strict solitude; but governed his 
monks by proper superiors, to whom he gave his directions on Sundays. His 
humility and charity won the hearts of all who spoke to him. He seemed to 
surpass the great Arsenius in the gift of perpetual tears. Cyril relates many 
miracles which he wrought, usually by the sign of the cross. In the time of a 
great drought, he exhorted the people to penance, to avert this scourge of 
heaven. Great numbers came in procession to his cell, carrying crosses, 
singing Kyrie eleison, and begging him to offer up his prayers to God for 
them. He said to them: “I am a sinner, how can I presume to appear before 
God, who is angry at our sins? Let us prostrate ourselves all together before 
him, and he will hear us.” They obeyed; and the saint going into his chapel 
with some of his monks, prayed prostrate on the ground. The sky grew dark 
on a sudden, rain fell in abundance, and the year proved remarkably fruitful. 

St. Euthymius showed great zeal against the Nestorian and Eutychian 
heretics. The turbulent empress Eudocia, after the death of her husband 
Theodosius, retired into Palestine, and there continued to favor the latter 
with her protection. Awaked by the afflictions of her family, particularly in 
the plunder of Rome, and the captivity of her daughter Eudocia, and her two 
granddaughters, carried by the Vandals into Africa, she sent to beg the 
advice of St. Simeon Stylites. He answered, that her misfortunes were the 
punishment of her sin, in forsaking and persecuting the orthodox faith; and 


ordered her to follow the direction of Euthymius. She knew that our saint 
admitted no woman within the precinct of his Laura, no more than St. 
Simeon suffered them to step within the enclosure of the mandra or lodge 
about his pillar. She therefore built a tower on the east side of the desert, 
thirty furlongs from the Laura, and prayed St. Euthymius to meet her there 
His advice to her was to forsake the Eutychians and their impious patriarch 
Theodosius, and to receive the council of Chalcedon. She followed his 
advice as the command of God, and returning to Jerusalem, embraced the 
Catholic communion with the orthodox patriarch Juvenal; and an incredible 
number followed her example. She spent the rest of her life in works of 
penance and piety. In 459, she desired St. Euthymius to meet her at her 
tower, designing to settle on his Laura sufficient revenues for its 
subsistence. He sent her word to spare herself the trouble, and to prepare 
herself for death; for God summoned her before his tribunal. She admired 
his disinterestedness, returned to Jerusalem, and died shortly after. One of 
the latest disciples of our saint was the young St. Sabas, whom he tenderly 
loved. In the year 473, on the 13th of January, Martyrius and Elias, to both 
whom St. Euthymius had foretold the patriarchate of Jerusalem, came with 
several others to visit him, and to conduct him into his Lentretreat. But he 
said he would stay with them all that week, and leave them on the Saturday 
following, meaning, by death. Three days after he gave orders that a general 
watching should be observed on the eve of St. Antony’s festival, on which 
he made a discourse to his spiritual children, exhorting them to humility and 
charity. He appointed Elias his successor, and foretold Domitian, a beloved 
disciple, that he would follow him out of this world, on the seventh day, 
which happened accordingly. Euthymius died on Saturday the 28th day of 
January, being ninety-five years old, of which he had spent sixty-eight in 
the deserts. Cyril relates his having appeared several times after his death, 
and the many miracles that were wrought by his intercession; to several of 
which he declares himself an eye-witness. St. Sabas kept his festival 
immediately after his death; which is observed both by the Latins and 
Greeks. The latter always style him the Great. It appears from his life that 
he was ordained priest before he embraced an eremitical state, and that he 
founded two monasteries, besides a Laura, which was also converted into a 
monastery after his death. 


St. Fechin, Abbot 


An ancient hymn on this saint is published by Bollandus. He is honored 
with singular devotion at Foure, anciently called Fobhar, a village in West- 
Meath, where he governed a monastery with great sanctity; and happily 
departed to our Lord in the year 664, being carried off in the great 
pestilence which swept off four kings in Ireland; and which scarce a third 
part of the inhabitants survived. See his life in Bollandus; also Giraldus 
Cambr. Topog. Hibern. dist. 2, c. 52, and Colgan. Giraldus mentions St. 
Fechin’s mill at Foure, which out of respect it is forbid for any woman ever 
to enter. Several churches, and some villages in Ireland, take their name 
from this saint. 


January 21° 


St. Agnes, V. M. 


The following relation is taken from Prudentius, de Coron. hym. 14, St. 
Ambrose,1. 1, de Virgin. & Officl. c. 41, and other fathers. Her acts are as 
ancient as the seventh century; but not sufficiently authentic: nor are those 
given us in Chaldaic by Stephen Assemani of a better stamp. They 
contradict St. Ambrose and Prudentius in supposing that she finished her 
martyrdom by fire.2“8 See Tillemonl, t. 5. 


A. D. 304, OR 305. 


St. Jerom says, that the tongues and pens of all nations are employed in the 
praises of this saint, who overcame both the cruelty of the tyrant and the 
tenderness of her age, and crowned the glory of chastity with that of 
martyrdom. St. Austin observes,2“ that her name signifies chaste in Greek, 
and lamb in Latin. She has been always looked upon in the church as a 
special patroness of purity, with the immaculate Mother of God and St. 
Thecla. Rome was the theatre of the triumph of St. Agnes; and Prudentius 
says, that her tomb was shown within sight of that city. She suffered not 
long after the beginning of the persecution of Dioclesian, whose bloody 
edicts appeared in March in the year of our Lord 303. We learn from St. 
Ambrose and St. Austin, that she was only thirteen years of age at the time 
of her glorious death. Her riches and beauty excited the young noblemen of 
the first families of Rome, to vie with one another in their addresses, who 
should gain her in marriage.2®2 Agnes answered them all, that she had 
consecrated her virginity to a heavenly spouse, who could not be beheld by 
mortal eyes. Her suitors finding her resolution impregnable to all their arts 
and importunities, accused her to the governor as a Christian; not doubting 
but threats and torments would overcome her tender mind, on which 
allurements could make no impression. The judge at first employed the 
mildest expressions and most inviting promises; to which Agnes paid no 
regard, repeating always, that she could have no other spouse than Jesus 


Christ. He then made use of threats, but found her soul endowed with a 
masculine courage, and even desirous of racks and death. At last, terrible 
fires were made, and iron hooks, racks, and other instruments of torture 
displayed before her, with threats of immediate execution. The young virgin 
surveyed them all with an undaunted eye; and with a cheerful countenance 
beheld the fierce and cruel executioners surrounding her, and ready to 
dispatch her at the word of command. She was so far from betraying the 
least symptom of fear, that she even expressed her joy at the sight, and 
offered herself to the rack. She was then dragged before the idols, and 
commanded to offer incense: “but could by no means be compelled to move 
her hand, except to make the sign of the cross,” says St. Ambrose. 

The governor seeing his measures ineffectual, said he would send her to a 
house of prostitution, where what she prized so highly should be exposed to 
the insults of the debauchces.22! Agnes answered that Jesus Christ was too 
jealous of the purity of his spouses, to suffer it to be violated in such a 
manner; for he was their defender and protector. “You may,” said she, “stain 
your sword with my blood, but will never be able to profane my body, 
consecrated to Christ.” The governor was so incensed at this, that he 
ordered her to be immediately led to the public brothel, with liberty to all 
persons to abuse her person at pleasure. Many young profligates ran thither, 
full of the wicked desire of gratifying their lust; but were seized with such 
awe at the sight of the saint, that they durst not approach her; one only 
excepted, who, attempting to be rude to her, was that very instant, by a 
flash, as is were, of lightning from heaven, struck blind, and fell trembling 
to the ground. His companions, terrified, took him up, and carried him to 
Agnes, who was at a distance, singing hymns of praise to Christ, her 
protector. The virgin by prayer restored him to his sight and health.284 

The chief prosecutor of the saint, who at first sought to gratify his lusy 
and avarice, now labored to satiate his revenge, by incensing the judge 
against her; his passionate fondness being changed into anger and rage. The 
governor wanted not others to spur him on; for he was highly exasperated to 
see himself baffled, and set at defiance by one of her tender age and sex. 
Therefore, resolved upon her death, he condemned her to be beheaded. 
Agnes, transported with joy on hearing this sentence, and still more at the 
sight of the executioner, “went to the place of execution more cheerfully,” 


says St. Ambrose, “than others go to their wedding.” The executioner had 
secret instructions to use all means to induce her to a compliance: but 
Agnes always answered she could never offer so great an injury to her 
heavenly spouse; and having made a short prayer, bowed down her neck to 
adore God, and receive the stroke of death. The spectators wept to see so 
beautiful and tender a virgin loaded with fetters, and to behold her fearless 
under the very sword of the executioner, who with a trembling hand cut off 
her head at one stroke. Her body was buried at a small distance from Rome, 
near the Nomentan road. A church was built on the spot in the time of 
Constantine the Great, and was repaired by pope Honorius in the seventh 
century. It is now in the hands of Canon-Regulars, standing without the 
walls of Rome; and is honored with her relics in a very rich silver shrine, 
the gift of pope Paul V., in whose time they were found in this church, 
together with those of St. Emerentiana.2°2 The other beautiful rich church of 
St. Agnes within the city, built by pope Innocent X., (the right of patronage 
being vested in the family of Pamphili,) stands on the place where her 
chastity was exposed. The feast of St. Agnes is mentioned in all 
Martyrologies, both of the East and West, though on different days. It was 
formerly a holyday for the women in England, as appears from the council 
of Worcester, held in the year 1240. St. Ambrose, St. Austin, and other 
fathers have wrote her panegyric. St. Martin of Tours was singularly devout 
to her. Thomas a Kempis honored her as his special patroness, as his works 
declare in many places. He relates many miracles wrought, and graces 
received through her intercession. 

Marriage is a holy state, instituted by God, and in the order of providence 
and nature the general or most ordinary state of those who live in the world. 
Those, therefore, who upon motive’s of virtue, and in a Christian and holy 
manner engage in this state, do well. Those, nevertheless, who for the sake 
of practising more perfect virtue, by a divine call, prefer a state of perpetual 
virginity, embrace that which is more perfect and more excellent. Dr. Wells, 
a learned Protestant, confesses that Christ2®4 declares voluntary chastity, for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake, to be an excellency, and an excellent state of 
life.285 This is also the manifest inspired doctrine of St. Paul,28° and in the 
revelations of St. John,222 spotless virgins are called, in a particular manner, 
the companions of the Lamb, and are said to enjoy the singular privilege of 


following him wherever he goes. The tradition of the church has always 
been unanimous in this point; and among the Romans, Greeks Syrians, and 
Barbarians, many holy virgins joyfully preferred torments and death to the 
violation of their integrity, which they bound themselves by vow to 
preserve without defilement, in mind or body. The fathers, from the very 
disciples of the apostles, are all profuse in extolling the excellency of holy 
virginity, as a special fruit of the incarnation of Christ, his divine institution, 
and a virtue which has particular charms in the eyes of God, who delights in 
chaste minds, and chooses to dwell singularly in them. They often repeat 
that purity raises men, even in this mortal life, to the dignity of angels; 
purifies the soul, fits it for a more perfect love of God and a closer 
application to heavenly things, and disengages the mind and heart from 
worldly thoughts and affections. It produces in the soul the nearest 
resemblance to God. Chastity is threefold; that of virgins, that of widows, 
and that of married persons; in each state it will receive its crown, as St. 
Ambrose observes,?22 but in the first is most perfect, so that St. Austin calls 
its fruit an hundred fold, and that of marriage sixty fold; but the more 
excellent this virtue is, and the higher its glory and reward, the more heroic 
and the more difficult is its victory; nor is it perfect unless it be embellished 
with all other virtues in an heroic degree, especially divine charity and the 
most profound humility. 


St. Fructuosus, Bishop of Tarragon, and his Companions, Martyrs 


From his most valuable acts in Ruinart, quoted by St. Austin, Serm. 273, 
and transcribed by Prudentius, hymno 6. 


A. D. 259. 


St. Fructuosus was the zealous and truly apostolical bishop of Tarragon, 
then the capital city of Spain. The persecution of Valerian and Gallion 
raging in the year 259, he was apprehended by an order of Emilian the 
governor, who sent the soldiers, called Beneficiarii,2®2 for that purpose. 
They seized the good bishop in his lodgings, with two deacons, Augurius 
and Eulogius, on Sunday the 16th of January. He was then laid down on his 
bed, and only asked leave to put on his shoes; after which he cheerfully 
followed the guards, who committed him and his two companions to close 
prison, where he spent his time with them in fervent prayer, full of joy at the 
prospect of the crown prepared for them. He gave his benediction to the 
faithful who visited him, and recommended themselves to his prayers. On 
Monday he baptized in jail a catechumen named Rogatianus. On 
Wednesday he kept the usual fast of the stations222 till none, or three 
o’clock in the afternoon. On Friday, the sixth day after their commitment, 
the 21st of January, the governor ordered them to be brought before him. 
and asked Fructuosus if he knew the contents of the late edict of the 
emperors. The saint answered that he did not, but that whatever they were, 
he was a Christian. “The emperors,” said Emilian, “command all to 
sacrifice to the gods.” Fructuosus answered, “I adore one God, who made 
heaven and earth and all things therein.” Emilian said, “Do you not know 
that there are gods?” “No,” replied the saint. The proconsul said, “I will 
make you know it shortly.” St. Fructuosus then lifted up his eyes to heaven, 
and began to pray in private. The proconsul broke out into this exclamation: 
“What will any man fear or adore on earth, if he contemns the worship of 
the immortal gods, and of the emperors?” Then turning to the deacon 


Augurius, he bade him not regard what Fructuosus had said: but he satisfied 
him in a few words that he adored the same almighty God. Emilian lastly 
addressed himself to the other deacon, Eulogius, asking him if he did not 
adore Fructuosus. The holy man answered, “I adore not Fructuosus, but the 
same God whom he adores.” Emilian asked Fructuosus if he was a bishop; 
and added, upon his confessing it, “say you have been one;” meaning that 
he was going to lose his dignity with his life: and immediately condemned 
them to be burnt alive. 

The pagans themselves could not refrain from tears, on seeing them led to 
the amphitheatre; for they loved Fructuosus on account of his rare virtues. 
The Christians accompanied them with a sorrow mixed with joy. The 
martyrs exulted to behold themselves on the verge of a glorious eternity. 
The faithful offered St. Fructuosus a cup of wine, but he would not taste it 
saying, it was not yet the hour of breaking the fast, which was observed on 
Fridays till three o’clock, and it was then only ten in the morning. The holy 
man hoped to end the station, or fast of that day, with the patriarchs and 
prophets in heaven. When they were come into the amphitheatre, 
Augustalis, the bishop’s lector, came to him weeping, and begged he would 
permit him to pull off his shoes. The martyr said he could easily put them 
off himself, which he did. Felix, a Christian soldier, stepped in, and desired 
he would remember him in his prayers. Fructuosus said aloud: “I am bound 
to pray for the whole Catholic church spread over the world from the east to 
the west;” as if he had said, as St. Austin observes, who much applauds this 
sentence:224 “Remain always in the bosom of the Catholic church, and you 
will have a share in my prayers.” Martial, one of his flock, desired him to 
speak some words of comfort to his desolate church. The bishop, turning to 
the Christians, said, “My brethren, the Lord will not leave you a flock 
without a pastor. He is faithful to his promises. Do not grieve for me. The 
hour of my suffering is short.” The martyrs were fastened to wooden stakes 
to be burnt; but the flame seemed at first to respect their bodies, having 
consumed only the bands with which their hands were tied, giving them 
liberty to stretch out their arms in the form of a cross in prayer, in which 
posture they gave up their souls to God before the fire had touched them. 
Babylas and Mygdone, two Christian servants of the governor, saw the 
heavens open, and the saints carried up with crowns on their heads. The 


faithful came in the night, extinguished the fire, and took out the half-burnt 
bodies. Every one carried some part of their remains home with them; but 
being admonished from heaven, brought them back and laid them in the 
Same monument. St. Austin has left us a panegyric on St. Fructuosus, 
pronounced on the anniversary day of his martyrdom, on which his name 
has been always famous in the western church, especially in Spain and 
Africa. 


St. Vimin, or Vivian, B. C., in Scotland 


By the fervent practices of the most perfect monastic discipline in one of 
the famous abbeys in Fifeshire, he qualified himself to become, by word 
and example, a guide and director to many chosen souls in the paths of 
evangelical perfection. This appeared in the fruits of his zealous preaching 
and labors, when he was raised to the abbatial, and soon after to the 
episcopal dignity; for at that time, very few bishoprics being erected in 
Scotland, it was customary for learned and holy abbots of great monasteries 
to be often consecrated bishops, and to be attended by their monks in 
performing their functions; as venerable Bede informs us, speaking of St. 
Aidan.222 St. Vimin to shun the danger of vain-glory, to which the 
reputation of many miracles which he had wrought exposed him, removed 
to a more solitary place, and there founded the abbey of Holywood, called 
in Latin Sacrum-boscum, in succeeding ages famous for many learned men; 
particularly the great mathematician, John a Sacro-bosco, in the thirteenth 
century. King places the death of St. Vimin in 615, but brings no proofs for 
dating it so high. The noble and very ancient family of Wemse, in Fifeshire, 
is said in Scotland to be of the same lineage with this saint. The ancient 
prayer in the Aberdeen breviary on his festival, and other monuments, bear 
evidence to the great devotion of the ancient Scottish church to his memory. 
See Breviarium Aberdonense of Chronicon Skonense. 


St. Publius, B. M. 


He succeeded St. Dionysius the Areopagite in the see of Athens, as we are 
assured by St. Dionysius of Corinth, quoted by Eusebius.222 He went to 
God by martyrdom, and St. Quadratus was chosen third bishop of that city. 
See Le Quien, Or. Christ, t. 2, p. 169. 


St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Pavia 


FROM 467 TO 497. 


The reputation of Epiphanius for sanctity and miracles, gave him the 
highest credit with all the last weak Roman emperors, and with the kings 
Odoacer and Theodoric, though all of opposite interests. By his admirable 
eloquence and charity he often disarmed the most savage barbarians, 
obtained the lives and liberty of whole armies of captives, the abolition of 
several oppressive laws, and the mitigation of heavy public imposts and 
taxes. By his profuse charities he preserved an incredible number of 
distressed persons from perishing, and by his zeal he stemmed the torrent of 
iniquity in times of universal disorder and calamity. He performed an 
embassy to the emperor Anthemius, and another to king Euric at Toulouse; 
both to avert the dangers of war. He rebuilt Pavia, which had been 
destroyed by Odoacer, and mitigated the fury of Theodoric in the heat of his 
victories. He undertook a journey into Burgundy, to redeem captives 
detained by the kings Gondebald and Godegisile, and died of a cold and 
fever at Pavia, in the fifty-sighth year of his age. His body was translated to 
Hildesheim in Lewen Saxony, in 963. Brower thinks it lies in a silver coffin 
near the high altar His name is inserted in the Roman Martyrology. See his 
panegyric in verse, by Ennodius, his successor, the masterpiece of that 
author, published by Bollandus and F. Sirmond. Consult also Marroni, of 
the Schola Pia Comment. de Ecclesia & Episcopis Papiensibus. Rome. An. 
1758294 


January 22"4 


St. Vincent, Martyr 


From Prudentius, hymn 5, and St. Austin, serm. 274, 275, 276, 277, all four 
preached on his festivals. His ancient acts in Bollandus are also authentic, 
but not those in Metaphrastes and Surius. See Tillement t. 5, p. 217. 


A. D. 304. 


The most glorious martyr St. Vincent was born, some say at Saragossa, 
others at Valentia, but most authors, and most probably, at Osca, now 
Huesca, in Granada. He was instructed in the sacred sciences and in 
Christian piety by Valerius, the bishop of that city, who ordained him his 
deacon, and appointed him, though very young, to preach and instruct the 
people. Dacian, a most bloody persecutor, was then governor of Spain. The 
emperors Dioclesian and Maximian published their second and third bloody 
edicts against the Christian clergy in the year 303, which in the following 
year were put in force against the laity. It seems to have been before these 
last that Dacian put to death eighteen martyrs at Saragossa, who are 
mentioned by Prudentius, and in the Roman Martyrology, January the 16th, 
and that he apprehended Valerius and Vincent. They spilt some of their 
blood at Saragossa, but were thence conducted to Valentia, where the 
governor let them lie long in prison, suffering extreme famine and other 
miseries. The proconsul hoped that this lingering torture would shake their 
constancy; but when they were brought out before him, he was surprised to 
see them still intrepid in mind, and vigorous in body, and reprimanded his 
officers, as if they had not treated the prisoners according to his orders. 
Then, turning to the champions of Christ, he employed alternately threats 
and promises to induce them to sacrifice. Valerius, who had an impediment 
in his speech, making no answer, Vincent said to him: “Father, if you order 
me, I will speak.” “Son,” said Valerius, “as I committed to you the 
dispensation of the word of God, so I now charge you to answer in 
vindication of the faith which we defend.” The holy deacon then acquainted 


the judge that they were ready to suffer every thing for the true God, and 
little regarded either his threats or promises in such a cause. Dacian 
contented himself with banishing Valerius.222 As for St. Vincent, he was 
determined in assail his resolution by every torture his crue! temper could 
suggest. St. Austin assures us. that he suffered torments far beyond what 
any man could possibly have endured, unless supported by a supernatural 
strength; and that he preserved such a peace and tranquillity in his words, 
countenance, and gestures in the midst of them, as astonished his very 
persecutors, and visibly appeared as something divine; while the rage and 
distraction of Dacian’s soul was as visible in the violent agitations of his 
body, by his eyes sparkling with fury, and his faltering voice. 

The martyr was first stretched on the rack by his hands and feet, drawn 
by cords and pulleys, till his joints were almost torn asunder: while he hung 
in this posture, his flesh was unmercifully torn off with iron hooks. Vincent, 
smiling, called the executioners weak and faint-hearted. Dacian thought 
they spared him, and caused them to be beaten, which afforded the 
champion an interval of rest: but they soon returned to him, resolved fully 
to satisfy the cruelty of their master, who excited them all the while to exert 
their utmost strength. They twice stayed their hands to take breath, and let 
his wounds grow cold; then began with fresh vigor to rend and tear his 
body, which they did in all its limbs and parts with such cruelty, that his 
bones and bowels were in most places exposed bare to sight. The more his 
body was mangled, the more did the divine presence cherish and comfort 
his soul, and spread a greater joy on his countenance. The judge, seeing the 
streams of blood which flowed from all the parts of his body, and the 
frightful condition to which it was reduced, was obliged to confess, with 
astonishment, that the courage of the young nobleman had vanquished him, 
and his rage seemed somewhat abated. Hereupon he ordered a cessation of 
his torments, begging of the saint for his own sake, that if he could not be 
prevailed upon to offer sacrifice to the gods, he would at least give up the 
sacred books to be burnt, according to the order of the late edicts. The 
martyr answered, that he feared his torments less than that false compassion 
which he testified. Dacian, more incensed than ever, condemned him to the 
most cruel of tortures, that of fire upon a kind of gridiron, called by the acts 
the legal torture.228 The saint walked with joy to the frightful engine, so as 


almost to get the start of his executioners, such was his desire to suffer. He 
mounted cheerfully the iron bed, in which the bars were framed like 
scythes, full of sharp spikes made red-hot by the fire underneath. On this 
dreadful gridiron the martyr was stretched out at length, and bound fast 
down. He was not only scourged thereon, but, while one part of his body 
was broiling next the fire, the other was tortured by the application of red- 
hot plates of iron. His wounds were rubbed with sait, which the activity of 
the fire forced the deeper into his flesh and bowels. All the parts of his body 
were tormented in this manner, one after the other, and each several times 
over. The melted fat dropping from the flesh, nourished and increased the 
flames; which, instead of tormenting, seemed, as St. Austin says, to give the 
martyr new vigor and courage; for the more he suffered, the greater seemed 
to be the inward joy and consolation of his soul. The rage and confusion of 
the tyrant exceeded all bounds: he appeared not able to contain himself, and 
was continually inquiring what Vincent did and what he said; but was 
always answered, that he suffered with joy in his countenance, and seemed 
every moment to acquire new strength and resolution. He lay unmoved, his 
eyes turned towards heaven, his mind calm, and his heart fixed on God in 
continual prayer. 

At last, by the command of the proconsul, he was thrown into a dungeon 
and his wounded body laid on the floor strewed with broken potsherds, 
which opened afresh his ghastly wounds, and cut his bare flesh. His legs 
were set in wooden stocks, stretched very wide, and strict orders were given 
that he should be left without provisions, and that no one should be 
admitted to see or speak to him. But God sent his angels to comfort him, 
with whom he sung the praises of his protector. The jailer observing 
through the chinks the prison filled with light, and the saint walking and 
praising God, was converted upon the spot to the Christian faith, and 
afterwards baptized. At this, news Dacian chafed, and even wept through 
rage, but ordered some repose should be allowed the prisoner. The faithful 
were then permitted to see him, and coming in troops wiped and kissed his 
wounds, and dipped cloths in his blood, which they kept as an assured 
protection for themselves and their posterity. After this a soft bed was 
prepared for him, on which he was no sooner laid but he expired, the happy 
moment he had not ceased to pray for ever since his torments, and his first 
call to martyrdom. Dacian commanded his body to be thrown on a marshy 


field among rushes; but a crow defended it from wild beasts and birds of 
prey. The acts in Ruinart and Bollandus, and the sermon attributed to St. 
Leo, add, that it was then tied to a great stone and cast into the sea in a sack, 
but miraculously carried to the shore, and revealed to two Christians. They 
laid it in a little chapel out of the walls of Valentia, where God honored 
these relics with many miracles, as the acts and St. Austin witness. 
Prudentius informs us, that the iron on which he lay, and other instruments 
of his passion, were likewise preserved with veneration. Childebert, king of 
France, or rather of Paris, besieging Saragossa, wondered to see the 
inhabitants bushed continually in making processions. Being informed they 
carried the stole of St. Vincent about the walls in devout prayer, and had 
been miraculously protected by that martyr’s intercession, he raised the 
siege upon condition that relic should be given him. This he with great 
solemnity brought to Paris, and enriched with it the magnificent church and 
abbey of St. Vincent, now called St. Germain-des-Prés, which he built in 
559, and which his successor Clotaire caused to be dedicated.2~ In the year 
855, his sacred bones were discovered at Valentia, and conveyed into 
France, and deposited in the abbey of Castres, now an episcopal see in 
Languedoe, where they remain; but several portions have been given to the 
abbey of St. Germain-des-Prés at Paris, and other churches; and part was 
burnt at Castres by the Huguenots about the end of the sixteenth century.228 
Aimoinus, a contemporary monk, wrote the history of this translation, with 
an account of many miracles which attended it.22 St. Gregory of Tours 
mentions a portion of his relies to have been famous for miracles, in a 
village church near Poictiers.“22 In the life of St. Domnolus, mention is 
made of a portion placed by him in a great monastery in the suburb of the 
city of Mans. But it is certain that the chief part of this martyr’s body was 
conveyed to Lisbon. To escape the cruel persecution of the Saracen king 
Abderamene, at Valently, many Christians privately withdrew themselves, 
and, carrying with them the body of St. Vincent, took shelter on the 
southwest cape, called the Sacred Promontory, and from these relies St. 
Vincent’s, in the kingdom of Algarb, then under the Saracens. Alphonsus 
Henry, the must pious first king of Portugal, son of count Henry, having 
defeated five Moorish kings, at Ourique, in the year 1139, received from 
those faithful keepers the body of St. Vincent, sent it by sea to Lisbon, and 


built the royal monastery of the Cross of regular canons of St. Austin, in 
which he most religiously deposited this treasure, rendered more famous by 
miracles, in the year 1148. This account is recorded by contemporary 
unexceptionable vouchers in Bollandus, p. 406. Mariana, and especially 
Thomas ab Incarnatione, a regular canon, in his Historia Ecclesie Lusitane, 
printed at Lisbon, a. d. 1759, Sec. 4, c. 6, t. 1, p. 215. The Portuguese, ever 
since the year 1173, keep an annual commemoration of this translation on 
the 15th of September, which feast was confirmed by Sixtus V. 

Prudentius finishes his hymn on this holy martyr by a prayer to him, that 
he would present the marks of his sufferings to Christ, to move him to 
compassion in his behalf. 

God never more visibly manifested his power, nor gave stronger or more 
wonderful proofs of his tenderness and love for his church, than when he 
suffered it to groan under the most violent oppression and persecution; nor 
does his grace anywhere appear more triumphant than in the victories of his 
martyrs under the severest trials, and in the heroic virtues which they 
displayed amidst torments and insults. Under the slightest disappointments 
and afflictions we are apt to fall into discouragement, and to imagine, by 
our sloth and impatience, that our situation is of all others the most unhappy 
and intolerable. If nature feels, and we implore the divine mercy, and a 
deliverance, if this may be conducive to God’s honor, we must be careful 
never to sink under the trials, or consent to the least secret murmuring: we 
must bear them if not with joy, at least with perfect submission; and remain 
assured that God only seems to withdraw himself from us, that we may 
follow him more earnestly, and unite ourselves more closely to him. 


St. Anastasius, Martyr 


From his genuine acts, which are commended in the seventh general 
council, about one hundred and sixty years after his death. 


A. D. 628. 


St. Anastasius was a trophy of the holy cross of Christ, when it was carried 
away into Persia by Chosroés, in the year 614, after he had taken and 
plundered Jerusalem. The martyr was a Persian, son of a Magian, instructed 
in the sciences of that sect, and a young soldier in the Persian troops. Upon 
hearing the news of the taking of the cross by his king, he became very 
inquisitive concerning the Christian religion: and its sublime truths made 
such an impression on his mind, that being returned into Persia from an 
expedition into the Roman empire, he left the army with his brother, who 
also served in it, and retired to Hierapolis. In that city he lodged with a 
devout Persian Christian, a silversmith, with whom he went often to prayer. 
The holy pictures which he saw, moved him exceedingly, and gave him 
occasion to inquire daily more into our faith, and to admire the courage of 
the martyrs whose glorious sufferings were painted in the churches. At 
length, desirous of baptism, he left Hierapolis, which city was subject to the 
Persians, and went to Jerusalem, where he received that sacramert by the 
hands of Modestus who governed that church as vicar during the absence of 
the patriarch Zachary, whom Chosroés had led away captive into Persia In 
baptism he changel his Persian name Magundat, into that of Anastasius 
meaning, according to the signification of that Greek word, that he was 
risen from death to a new and spiritual life. He had prepared himself with 
wonderful devotion for that sacrament while a catechumen, and he spent in 
no less fervor the several days after it, which persons baptized passed in 
white garments, in prayer, and in receiving more perfect instructions in the 
faith. At the end of this term, Anastasius, the more easily and more 
perfectly to keep inviolably his sacred baptismal vows and obligations, 


desired to become a monk in a monastery five miles distant from Jerusalem. 
Justin, the abbot, made him first learn the Greek tongue and the psalter; 
then cutting off his hair, gave him the monastic habit, in the year 621. 
Anastasius was always the first at all spiritual duties, especially in 
assisting at the celebration of the divine mysteries. His attention to pious 
discourse testified the earnest thirst of his sold; nor was he less fervent in 
practice. He never read the triumphs of the martyrs without abundance of 
tears, and burned with an ardent desire of the like happiness. Being 
molested beyond measure with blasphemous thoughts of magic and 
superstitions, which his father had taught him, he was delivered from that 
troublesome temptation by discovering it to his director, and by his advice 
and prayers. After seven years spent in great perfection in this monastery, 
his desire of martyrdom daily increasing, and having been assured by a 
revelation, that his prayers for that grace were heard, he left that house, and 
visited the places of devotion in Palestine, at Diospolis, Garizim, and our 
Lady’s church at Caesarea, where he stayed two days. This city, with the 
greatest part of Syria, was then subject to the Persians. The saint seeing 
certain Persian soothsayers of the garrison occupied in their abominable 
superstitions in the streets, boldly spoke to them, remonstrating against the 
impiety of such practices. The Persian magistrates apprehended him as a 
suspected spy; but he informed them that he once enjoyed the dignity of 
Magian with them, and had renounced it to become a humble follower of 
Christ. Upon this confession he was thrown into a dungeon, where he lay 
three days without eating or drinking, till the return of Marzabanes, the 
governor, to the city. Being interrogated by him, he confessed his 
conversion to the faith, and equally despised his offers of great preferments, 
and his threats of crucifying him. Marzabanes commanded him to be 
chained by the foot to another criminal, and his neck and one foot to be also 
linked together by a heavy chain, and condemned him in this condition to 
carry stones. The Persians, especially those of his own province of Rasech, 
and his former acquaintance, upbraided him as the disgrace of his country, 
kicked and beat him, plucked his beard, and loaded him with burdens above 
his strength. The governor sent for him a second time, but could by no 
means prevail with him to pronounce the impious words which the Magians 
used in their superstitions: he said, “That the wilful calling them to 
remembrance would defile the heart.” The judge then threatened he would 


write immediately to the king against him, if he did not comply. “Write 
what you please,” said the saint, “I am a Christian: I repeat it again, I am a 
Christian.” Marzabanes commanded him to be forthwith beaten with knotty 
clubs. The executioners were preparing themselves to bind him fast on the 
ground; but the saint told him it was unnecessary, for he had courage 
enough to he down under the punishment without moving, and he regarded 
it as his greatest happiness and pleasure to suffer for Christ. He only begged 
leave to put off his monk’s habit, lest it should be treated with contempt, 
which only his body deserved. He therefore laid it aside in a respectful 
manner, and then stretched himself on the ground, and without being bound 
did not stir all the time of the cruel torment, bearing it without changing his 
posture. The governor again threatened him to acquaint the king of his 
obstinacy: “Whom ought we rather to fear,” said Anastasius, “a mortal man, 
or God, who made all things out of nothing?” The judge pressed him to 
sacrifice to fire, and to the sun and moon. The saint answered, he could 
never acknowledge as gods, creatures which God had made only for our 
use; upon which he was remanded to prison. 

His old abbot hearing of his sufferings, sent two monks to assist him, and 
ordered prayers for him. The confessor, after carrying stones all the day, 
spent the greatest part of the night in prayer, to the surprise of his 
companions: one of whom, a Jew, saw and showed him to others at prayer 
in the night, shining in brightness and glory like a blessed spirit, and angels 
praying with him. As the confessor was chained to a man condemned for a 
public crime, he prayed always with his neck bowed downwards, keeping 
his chained foot near his companion not to disturb him. Marzabanes in the 
mean time having informed Chosroés, and received his orders, acquainted 
the martyr by a messenger, without seeing him, that the king would be 
satisfied on condition he would only by word of mouth abjure the Christian 
faith: after which he might choose whether he would be an officer in the 
king’s service, or still remain a Christian and a monk; adding, he might in 
his heart always adhere to Christ, provided he would but for once renounce 
him in words privately, in his presence, “in which there could be no harm, 
nor any great injury to his Christ,” as he said. Anastasius answered firmly, 
that he would never even seem to dissemble, or to deny his God. Then the 
governor told him, that he had orders to send him bound into Persia to the 
king. “There is no need of binding me,” said the saint: “I go willingly and 


cheerfully to suffer for Christ.” The governor put on him and on two other 
prisoners the mark, and gave orders that they should set out after five days. 
In the mean time, on the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, the 14th of 
September, at the request of the Comerciarius, or taxgatherer for the king, 
who was a Christian of distinction, Anastasius had leave to go to the church 
and assist at the divine service. His presence and exhortations encouraged 
the faithful, excited the tepid to fervor, and moved all to tears. He dined that 
day with the Comerciarius, and then returned with joy to his prison. On the 
day appointed, the martyr left Cesarea, in Palestine, with two other 
Christian prisoners, under a strict guard, and was followed by one of the 
monks whom the abbot had sent to assist and encourage him. The acts of 
his martyrdom were written by this monk, or at least from what he related 
by word of mouth. The saint received great marks of honor, much against 
his inclination, from the Christians wherever he came. This made him fear 
lest human applause should rob him of his crown by infecting his heart with 
pride. He wrote from Hierapolis, and again from the river Tigris, to his 
abbot, begging the prayers of his brethren. 

Being arrived at Barsaloe in Assyria, six miles from Discartha, or 
Dastagerde, near the Euphrates, where the king then was, the prisoners were 
thrown into a dungeon till his pleasure was known. An officer came from 
Chosroés to interrogate the saint, who made answer, with regard to his 
magnificent promises, in these words: “My religious habit and poor clothes 
show that I despise from my heart the gaudy pomp of the world. The honors 
and riches of a king, who must shortly die himself, are no temptation to 
me.” Next day the officer returned to the prison, and endeavored to 
intimidate him by blustering threats and reproaches. But the saint said 
calmly: “My lord judge, do not give yourself so much trouble about me. By 
the grace of Christ I am not to be moved: so execute your pleasure without 
more do” The officer caused I am to be unmercifully beaten with staves, 
after the Persian manner, insulting him all the time, and often repeating, that 
because he contemned the king’s bounty, he should be treated in that 
manner every day as long as he lived. This punishment was inflicted on him 
three days; on the third the judge commanded him to be laid on his back, 
and a heavy beam pressed down by the weight of two men on his legs, 
crushing the flesh to the very bone. The martyr’s tranquillity and patience 
astonished the officer, who went again to acquaint the king of his behavior. 


In his absence the jailer, being a Christian by profession, though too weak 
to resign his place rather than detain such a prisoner, gave every one free 
access to the martyr. The Christians immediately filled the prison; every 
one sought to kiss his feet or chains, and kept as relics whatever had been 
sanctified by their touch: they also overlaid his fetters with wax, in order to 
receive their impression. The saint, with confusion and indignation, strove 
to hinder them, and expressed how extremely dissatisfied he was with such 
actions. The officer returning from the king caused him to be beaten again, 
which the confessor bore rather as a statue, than as flesh and blood. Then he 
was hung up for two hours by one hand, with a great weight at his feet, and 
tampered with by threats and promises. The judge despairing to overcome 
him, went back to the king for his last orders, which were, that he and all 
the Christian captives should be put to death. He returned speedily to put 
them in execution, and caused Anastasius’s two companions, with 
threescore and six other Christians, to be strangled one after another on the 
banks of the river, before his face, whom the judge all the time pressed to 
return to the Persian worship, and to escape so disgraceful a death, 
promising, in case of compliance, that he should be made one of the 
greatest men in the court. Anastasius, with his eyes lifted up to heaven, 
gave thanks to God for bringing his life to so happy a conclusion; and said 
he expected that he should have met with a more cruel death in the torture 
of all his members: but seeing God granted him one so easy, he embraced 
with joy that end of a life which he otherwise must shortly have lost in a 
more painful manner. He was accordingly strangled, and after his death his 
head was cut off. This was in the year 628, the seventeenth of the emperor 
Heraclius, on the 22d of January, on which day both the Latins and Greeks 
keep his festival. His body, among the other dead, was exposed to be 
devoured by dogs, but it was the only one they left untouched. It was 
afterwards redeemed by the Christians, who laid it in the monastery of St. 
Sergius, a mile from the place of his triumph, in the city Barsaloe, called 
afterwards from that monastery, Sergiopolis. The monk that attended him 
brought back his Colobium, or linen tunic without sleeves. The saint’s body 
was afterwards brought into Palestine. Some years after, it was removed to 
Constantinople, and lastly to Rome. 


The seventh general council*24 proves the use of pious pictures from the 
head of this holy martyr, and his miraculous image, then kept at Rome with 
great veneration: where it is still preserved in the church belonging to the 
monastery of our Lady ad Aquas Sylvias, which now bears the name of SS. 
Vincent and Anastasius.422 The rest of his relics are reposited in the holy 
chapel ad Scalas Sanctas, near St. John Lateran. See the history of many 
miracles wrought by them in Bollandus. St. Anastasius foretold the speedy 
fall of the tyrant Chosroés: and ten days after his martyrdom the emperer 
Heraclius entered Persia. 


January 23"4 


St. Raymund, of Pennafort, C. 


From the bull of his canonization, by Clement VIII. in 1601, and his life, 
written by several Spanish Italian, and French authors. See Fleury, b. 78, n. 
55, 64, and chiefly Touron, Hommes Illustres de I’Ordre de S. Domin. t. 1, 


p. 1. 
A.D. 1275. 


The house of Pegnafort, or, as it is pronounced, Pennafort, was descended 
from the counts of Barcelona, and nearly allied to the kings of Aragon. 
Raymund was born in 1175, at Pennafort, a castle in Catalonia, which in the 
fifteenth century was changed into a convent of the order of St. Dominick. 
Such was his rapid progress in his studies, that at the age of twenty he 
taught philosophy at Barcelona, which he did gratis, and with so great 
reputation, that he began then to be consulted by the ablest masters. His 
principal care was to instil into his scholars the most perfect maxims of a 
solid piety and devotion, to compose all differences among the citizens, and 
to relieve the distressed. He was about thirty years of age when he went to 
Bologna, in Italy, to perfect himself in the study of the canon and civil law, 
commenced Doctor in that faculty, and taught with the same 
disinterestedness and charity as he had done in his own country. In 1219 
Berengarius, bishop of Barcelona, who had been at Rome, took Raymund 
home with him, to the great regret of the university and senate of Bologna; 
and not content with giving him a canonry in his church, made him his 
archdeacon, grand vicar, and official. He was a perfect model to the clergy, 
by his innocence, zeal, devotion, and boundless liberalities to the poor, 
whom he called his creditors. In 1222 he took the religious habit of St. 
Dominick at Barcelona, eight months after the death of the holy founder, 
and in the forty-seventh year of his age. No person was ever seen among the 
young novices more humble, more obedient, or more fervent. To imitate the 
obedience of a Man-God, who reduced himself to a state of subjection to 


his own creatures, to teach us the dangers and deep wound of self-will, and 
to point out to us the remedy, the saint would depend absolutely on the 
lights of his director in all things. And it was upon the most perfect self- 
denial that he laid the foundation of that high sanctity which he made the 
object of his most earnest desires. The grace of prayer perfected the work 
which mortification had begun. In a spirit of compunction he begged of his 
superiors that they would enjoin him some severe penance, to expiate the 
vain satisfaction and complacency which he said he had sometimes taken in 
teaching. They indeed imposed on him a penance, but not such a one as he 
expected. It was to write a collection of cases of conscience for the 
instruction and conveniency of confessors and moralists. This produced his 
Sum, the first work of that kind. Had his method and decisions been better 
followed by some later authors of the like works, the holy maxims of 
Christian morality had been treated with more respect by some moderns 
than they have been, to our grief and confusion. 

Raymund joined to the exercises of his solitude the functions of an 
apostolical life, by laboring without intermission in preaching, instructing, 
hearing confessions with wonderful fruit, and converting heretics, Jews, and 
Moors. Among his penitents were James, king of Aragon, and St. Peter 
Nolasco with whom he concerted the foundation of the Order of the B. 
Virgin of mercy for the redemption of captives. James, the young king of 
Aragon, had married Eleonora of Castile within the prohibited degrees, 
without a dispensation. A legate was sent by pope Gregory IX. to examine 
and judge the case. In a council of bishops of the two kingdoms, held at 
Tarragon, he declared the marriage null, but that their son Don Alphonso 
should be reputed lawfully born, and heir to his father’s crown. The king 
had taken his confessor with him to the council, and the cardinal legate was 
so charmed with his talents and virtue, that he associated him in his 
legation, and gave him a commission to preach the holy war against the 
Moors. The servant of God acquitted himself of that function with so much 
prudence, zeal, and charity, that he sowed the seeds of the total overthrow 
of those infidels in Spain. His labors were no less successful in the 
reformation of the manners of the Christians detained in servitude under the 
Moors, which were extremely corrupted by their long slavery or commerce 
with these infidels. Raymund showed them, by words full of heavenly 
unction and fire, that, to triumph over their bodily, they must first conquer 


their spiritual enemies, and subdue sin in themselves, which made God their 
enemy. Inculcating these and the like spiritual lessons, he ran over 
Catalonia, Aragon, Castile, and other countries. So general a change was 
wrought hereby in the manners of the people, as seemed incredible to all 
but those who were witnesses of it. By their conversion the anger of God 
was appeased, and the arms of the faithful became terrible to their enemies. 
The kings of Castile and Leon freed many places from the Moorish yoke. 
Don James, king of Aragon, drove them out of the islands of Majorca and 
Minorca, and soon after, in 1237, out of the whole kingdom of Valentia. 
Pope Gregory IX. having called St. Raymund to Rome in 1230, nominated 
him his chaplain, (which was the title of the Auditor of the causes of the 
apostolic palace,) as also grand penitentiary. He made him likewise his own 
confessarius, and in difficult affairs came to no decision but by his advice. 
The saint still reserved himself for the poor, and was so solicitous for them 
that his Holiness called him their father. He enjoined the pope, for a 
penance, to receive, hear, and expedite immediately all petitions presented 
by them. The pope, who was well versed in the car on law, ordered the saint 
to gather into one body all the scattered decree of popes and councils, since 
the collection made by Gratian in 1150. Raymund compiled this work in 
three years, in five books, commonly called the Decretals, which the same 
pope Gregory confirmed in 1234. It is looked upon as the best finished part 
of the body of the canon law; on which account the canonists have usually 
chosen it for the texts of their comments. In 1235, the pope named St. 
Raymund to the archbishopric of Tarragon, the capital of Aragon: the 
humble religious man was not able to avert the storm, as he called it, by 
tears and entreaties; but at length fell sick through anxiety and fear. To 
restore him to his health, his Holiness was obliged to consent to excuse him, 
but required that he should recommend a proper person. The saint named a 
pious and learned canon of Gironne. He refused other dignities with the like 
constancy. 

For the recovery of his health he returned to his native country, and was 
received with as much joy as if the safety of the whole kingdom, and of 
every particular person, had depended on his presence. Being restored again 
to his dear solitude at Barcelona, he continued his former exercises of 
contemplation, preaching, and administering the sacrament of penance. 
Except on Sundays, he never took more than one very small refection in the 


day. Amidst honours and applause he was ever little in his own eyes: he 
appeared in the schools like a scholar, and in his convent begged the 
superior to instruct him in the rules of religious perfection, with the 
humility and docility of a novice. Whether he sung the divine praises with 
his brethren, or prayed alone in his cell, or some corner of the church, he 
poured forth an abundance of tears; and often was not able to contain within 
himself the ardor of his soul. His mildness and sweetness were unalterable. 
The incredible number of conversions of which he was the instrument, is 
known only to Him who, by his grace, was the author of them. He was 
employed frequently in most important commissions, both by the holy see 
and by the king. But he was thunderstruck by the arrival of four deputies 
from the general chapter of his order at Bologna, in 1238, with the news 
that he was chosen third general, Jordan of Saxony being lately dead He 
wept and entreated, but at length acquiesced in obedience. He made the 
visitation of his order on foot, without discontinuing any of his penitential 
austerities, or rather exercises. He instilled into his spiritual children a love 
of regularity, solitude, mortification, prayer, sacred studies, and the 
apostolical functions, especially preaching. He reduced the constitutions of 
his order into a clearer method, with notes on the doubtful passages. This 
his code of rules was approved in three general chapters. In one held at 
Paris in 1239, he procured the establishment of this regulation, that a 
voluntary demission of a superior, founded upon just reasons, should be 
accepted. This he contrived in his own favor; for, to the extreme regret of 
the order, he in the year following resigned the generalship, which he had 
held only two years. He alleged for his reason his age of sixty-five years. 
Rejoicing to see himself again a private religious man, he applied himself 
with fresh vigor to the exercises and functions of an apostolical life, 
especially the conversion of the Saracens. Having this end in view, he 
engaged St. Thomas to write his work ‘Against the Gentiles;’ procured the 
Arabic and Hebrew tongues to be taught in several convents of his order; 
and erected convents, one at Tunis, and another at Murcia, among the 
Moors. In 1256, he wrote to his general that ten thousand Saracens had 
received baptism. King James took him into the island of Majorca. The 
saint embraced that opportunity of cultivating that infant church. This 
prince was an accomplished soldier and statesman, and a sincere lover of 
religion, but his great qualities were sullied by a base passion for women. 


He received the admonitions of the saint with respect, and promised 
amendment of life, and a faithful compliance with the saint’s injunctions in 
every particular; but without effect. St. Raymund, upon discovering that he 
entertained a lady at his court with whom he was suspected to have criminal 
conversation, made the strongest instances to have her dismissed, which the 
king promised should be done, but postponed the execution. The saint, 
dissatisfied with the delay, begged leave to retire to his convent at 
Barcelona. The king not only refused him leave, but threatened to punish 
with death any person that should undertake to convey him out of the 
island. The saint, full of confidence in God, said to his companion, “A king 
of the earth endeavors to deprive us of the means of retiring; but the King of 
heaven will supply them.” He then walked boldly to the waters, spread his 
cloak upon them, tied up one corner of it to a staff for a sail, and having 
made the sign of the cross, stepped upon it without fear, while his timorous 
companion stood trembling and wondering on the shore. On this new kind 
of vessel the saint was wafted with such rapidity, that in six hours he 
reached the harbor of Barcelona, sixty leagues distant from Majorca. Those 
who saw him arrive in this manner met him with acclamations. But he, 
gathering up his cloak dry, put it on, stole through the crowd, and entered 
his monastery. A chapel and a tower, built on the place where he landed, 
have transmitted the memory of this miracle to posterity. This relation is 
taken from the bull of his canonization, and the earliest historians of his life. 
The king became a sincere convert, and governed his conscience, and even 
his kingdoms, by the advice of St. Raymund from that time till the death of 
the saint. The holy man prepared himself for his passage to eternity, by 
employing days and nights in penance and prayer. During his last illness, 
Alphonsus, king of Castile, with his queen, sons, and brother; and James, 
king of Aragon, with his court, visited him, and received his last 
benediction. He armed himself with the last sacraments; and, in languishing 
sighs of divine love, gave up his soul to God, on the 6th of January, in the 
year 1275, and the hundredth of his age. The two kings, with all the princes 
and princesses of their royal families, honored his funeral with their 
presence: but his tomb was rendered far more illustrious by miracles. 
Several are recorded in the bull of his canonization, published by Clement 
VIII. in 1601. Bollandus has filled fifteen pages in folio with an account of 
them. His office is fixed by Clement X. to the 23d of January. 


The saints first learned in solitude to die to the world and themselves, to 
put on the spirit of Christ, and ground themselves in a habit of recollection 
and a relish only for heavenly things, before they entered upon the exterior 
functions even of a spiritual ministry. Amidst these weighty employments, 
not content with reserving always the time and means of frequent retirement 
for conversing with God and themselves, in their exterior functions by 
raising their minds to heaven with holy sighs and desires, they made all 
their actions in some measure an uninterrupted prayer and exercise of 
divine love and praise. St. Bonaventure reckons it among the general 
exercises of every religious or spiritual man,422 “That he keep his mind 
always raised, at least virtually, to God: hence, whensoever a servant of 
God has been distracted from attending to him for ever so short a space, he 
grieves and is afflicted, as if he was fallen into some misfortune, by having 
been deprived of the presence of such a friend who never forgets us. Seeing 
that our supreme felicity and glory consists in the eternal vision of God, the 
constant remembrance of him is a kind of imitation of that happy state: this 
the reward, that the virtue which entitles us to it. Till we are admitted to his 
presence, let us in our exile always bear him in mind: every one will behold 
him in heaven with so much the greater joy, and so much the more 
perfectly, as he shall more assiduously and more devoutly have remembered 
him on earth. Nor is it only in our repose, but also in the midst of our 
employments, that we ought to have him present to our minds, in imitation 
of the holy angels, who, when they are sent to attend on us, so acquit 
themselves of the functions of this exterior ministry as never to be drawn 
from their interior attention to God. As much as the heavens exceed the 
earth, so much larger is the field of spiritual meditation than that of all 
terrestrial concerns.” 


St. John the Almoner, C. 


PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


He received his surname from his profuse almsdeeds; was nobly descended, 
very rich, and a widower, at Amathus in Cyprus, where, having buried all 
his children, he employed the whole income of his estate in the relief of the 
poor, and was no less remarkable for his great piety. The reputation of his 
sanctity raised him to the patriarchal chair of Alexandria about the year 608, 
at which time he was upwards of fifty years of age. On his arrival in that 
city, he ordered an exact list to be taken of his Masters. Being asked who 
these were, his answer was, “The poor;” namely, on account of their great 
interest in the court of heaven in behalf of their benefactors.“24 Their 
number amounted to seven thousand five hundred, whom he took under his 
special protection, and furnished with all necessaries. He prepared himself, 
by this action, to receive the fulness of grace in his consecration. On the 
same day he published severe ordinances, but in the most humble terms, 
conjuring and commanding all to use just weights and measures, in order to 
prevent injustices and oppressions of the poor. He most rigorously forbade 
all his officers and servants ever to receive the least presents, which are no 
better than bribes, and bias the most impartial. Every Wednesday and 
Friday he sat the whole day on a bench before the church, that all might 
have free access to him to lay their grievances before him, and make known 
their necessities. He composed all differences, comforted the afflicted, and 
relieved the distressed. One of his first actions at Alexandria was to 
distribute the eighty thousand pieces of gold which he found in the treasury 
of his church, among hospitals and monasteries. He consecrated to the 
service of the poor the great revenues of his see, then the first in all the 
East, both in riches and rank. Besides these, incredible charities flowed 
through his hands in continual streams, which his example excited every 
one to contribute according to their abilities. When his stewards complained 
that he impoverished his church, his answer was, that God would provide 


for them. To vindicate his conduct, and silence their complaints, he 
recounted to them a vision he had in his youth, of a beautiful woman, 
brighter than the sun, with an olive garland on her head, whom he 
understood to be Charity, or compassion for the miserable; who said to him: 
“T am the eldest daughter of the great King. If you enjoy my favor, I will 
introduce you to the great monarch of the universe. No one has so great an 
interest with him as myself, who was the occasion of his coming down from 
heaven to become man for the redemption of mankind.” When the Persians 
had plundered the East, and sacked Jerusalem, St. John entertained all that 
fled from their swords into Egypt; and sent to Jerusalem, for the use of the 
poor there, besides a large sum of money, one thousand sacks of corn, as 
many of pulse, one thousand pounds of iron, one thousand loads of fish, one 
thousand barrels of wine, and one thousand Egyptian workmen to assist in 
rebuilding the churches; adding, in his letter to Modestus, the bishop, that 
he wished it had been in his power to have gone in person, and contributed 
the labor of his hands towards carrying on that holy work. He also sent two 
bishops and an abbot to ransom captives. No number of necessitous objects, 
no losses, no straits to which he saw himself often reduced, discouraged 
him, or made him lose his confidence in divine providence, and resources 
never failed him in the end. When a certain person, whom he had privately 
relieved with a most bountiful alms, expressed his gratitude in the strongest 
terms, the saint cut him short, saying, “Brother, I have not yet spilt my 
blood for you, as Jesus Christ, my master and my God, commands me.” A 
certain merchant, who had been thrice ruined by shipwrecks, had as often 
found relief from the good patriarch, who the third time gave him a ship 
belonging to the church, laden with twenty thousand measures of corn. This 
vessel was driven by a storm to the British Islands, and a famine raging 
there, the owners sold their cargo to great advantage, and brought back a 
considerable value in exchange, one half in money, the other in pewter. 

The patriarch lived himself in the greatest austerity and poverty, as to 
diet, apparel, and furniture. A person of distinction in the city, being 
informed that our saint had but one blanket on his bed, and this a very sorry 
one, sent him one of value, begging his acceptance of it, and that he would 
make use of it for the sake of the donor. He accepted of it, and put it to the 
intended use, but it was only for one night; and this he passed in great 
uneasiness, with severe self-reproaches for being so richly covered, while 


so many of his masters (his familiar term for the poor) were so ill 
accommodated. The next morning he sold it, and gave the price to the poor. 
The friend being informed of it, bought it for thirty-six pieces, and gave it 
him a second, and a third time; for the saint always disposed of it in the 
same way, Saying facetiously, “We shall see who will be tired first.” He was 
well versed in the scriptures, though a stranger to the pomp of profane 
eloquence. The functions of his ministry, prayer, and pious reading, 
employed his whole time. He studied with great circumspection to avoid the 
least idle word, and never chose to speak about temporal affairs, unless 
compelled by necessity, and then only in very few words. If he heard any 
detract from the reputation of their neighbor, he was ingenious in turning 
the discourse to some other subject, and he forbade them his house, to deter 
others from that vice. Hearing that when an emperor was chosen, it was 
customary for certain carvers to present to him four or five blocks of 
marble, to choose one out of them for his tomb, he caused his grave to be 
half dug, and appointed a man to come to him on all occasions of pomp, 
and say, “My lord, your tomb is unfinished; be pleased to give your orders 
to have it completed, for you know not the hour when death will seize you.” 
The remembrance of the rigorous account which we are to give to God, 
made him often burst into the most pathetic expressions of holy fear. But 
humility was his distinguishing virtue, and he always expressed, both in 
words and actions, the deepest sentiments of his own nothingness, 
sinfulness, miseries, and pride. He often admired how perfectly the saints 
saw their own imperfections, and that they were dust, worms, and unworthy 
to be ranked among men. 

The saint regarded injuries as his greatest gain and happiness. He always 
disarmed his enemies of their rancor by meekness, and frequently fell at the 
feet of those who insulted him, to beg their pardon. Nicetas, the governor, 
had formed a project of a new tax, very prejudicial to the poor. The 
patriarch modestly spoke in their defence. The governor in a passion left 
him abruptly. St. John sent him this message towards evening: “The sun is 
going to set:” putting him in mind of the advice of the apostle: Let not the 
sun go down upon your anger. This admonition had its intended effect on 
the governor, and pierced him to the quick. He arose, and went to the 
patriarch, bathed in tears, asked his pardon, and by way of atonement, 
promised never more to give ear to informers and tale-bearers. St. John 


confirmed him in that resolution, adding, that he never believed any man 
whatever against another, till he himself had examined the party accused; 
and that he punished all calumniators and tale-bearers in a manner which 
might deter others from so fatal a vice. Having in vain exhorted a certain 
nobleman to forgive one with whom he was at variance, he soon after 
invited him to his private chapel to assist at his mass, and there desired him 
to recite with him the Lord’s prayer. The saint stopped at that petitition; 
Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those that trespass against us. 
When the nobleman had recited it alone, he conjured him to reflect on what 
he had been saying to God at the hour of the tremendous mysteries begging 
to be pardoned in the same manner as he forgave others. The other, feeling 
himself struck to the heart, fell at his feet, and from that moment was 
sincerely reconciled with his adversary. The saint often exhorted men 
against rash judgment, saying, “Circumstances easily deceive us; 
magistrates are bound to examine and judge criminals; but what have 
private persons to do with others, unless it be to vindicate them?” He used 
to relate many examples of persons who were found innocent and eminent 
saints, though they had been condemned by the world upon circumstances; 
as that of a certain monk, who brought to that city a Jewess whom he had 
converted, but was accused as guilty of lewdness with her, and cruelly 
scourged; for he said nothing to justify himself, out of a desire of 
humiliation and suffering. But his innocence and sanctity were soon after 
brought to light. St. John employed Sophronius and John Moschus in 
reducing to the faith the Severians and other heretics. Observing that many 
amused themselves without the church, during part of the divine office, 
which was then of a very considerable length, he followed them out, and 
seated himself among them, saying, “My children, the shepherd must be 
with his flock.” This action, which covered them with confusion, prevented 
their being guilty of that irreverence any more. As he was one day going to 
church, he was accosted on the way by a woman who demanded justice 
against her son-in-law that had injured her. The woman being ordered by 
some standers-by to wait the patriarch’s return from church, he overhearing 
them, said, “How can I hope that God will hear my prayer, if I put off the 
petition of this woman?” Nor did he stir from the place till he had redressed 
the grievance complained of. 


Nicetas, the governor, persuaded the saint to accompany him to 
Constantinople, to pay a visit to the emperor. St. John was admonished from 
heaven, while he was on his way, at Rhodes, that his death drew near, and 
said to Nicetas, “You invite me to the emperor of the earth; but the King of 
heaven calls me to himself.” He therefore sailed for Cyprus, and soon after 
died happily at Amathus, about the year of our Lord 619, in the sixty-fourth 
of his age, and tenth of his patriarchal dignity. His body was afterwards 
carried to Constantinople, where it was kept a long time. The Turkish 
emperor made a present of it to Matthias, king of Hungary, which he 
deposited in his chapel at Buda. In 1530 it was translated to Tall, near 
Presbourg; and, in 1632, to the cathedral itself of Presbourg, where, 
according to Bollandus, it still remains. The Greeks honor this saint on the 
11th of November, the day of his death; but the Roman Martyrology on the 
23d of January, the day marked for the translation of his relics. His life, 
written by his two vicars, Sophronius and Moschus, is lost; but we have that 
by Leontius, bishop of Naplouse in Cyprus, from the relation of the saint’s 
clergy, commended in the seventh general council. It is published more 
correct by Rosweide and Bollandus. We have another life of this saint, 
conformable to the former, given us by Metaphrastes. See Le Quien, Oriens 
Christi, t. 2, p. 446. 


St. Emerentia, V. M. 


She suffered about the year 304, and is named in the Martyrologies under 
the name of St. Jerom, Bede, and others. She is said in her acts to have been 
stoned to death, while only a catechumen, praying at the tomb of St. Agnes. 


St. Clement of Ancyra, B. M. 


He suffered under Dioclesian, and is ranked by the Greeks among the great 
martyrs. His modern Greek acts say, his lingering martyrdom was continued 
by divers torments during twenty-eight years; but are demonstrated by 
Baromus and others to be of no authority. Two churches at Constantinople 
were dedicated to God under the invocation of St. Clement of Ancyra; one 
culled of the Palace, the other now in Pera, a suburb of that city. Several 
parts of his relics were kept with great devotion at Constantinople. His 
skull, which was brought thence to Paris when Constantinople was taken by 
the Latins, in the thirteenth century, was given by queen Anne of Austria to 
the abbey of Val de Grace. See Chatelain, p. 386. Le Quien, Oriens Chr. t.1, 
p. 157. 


St. Agathangelus 


The fellow-martyr of St. Clement, bishop of Ancyra. His relics, with those 
of St. Clement, lay in a church in the suburbs of Constantinople, now called 
Pera; but were brought into the West when that city was taken by the Latins. 


St. Ildefonsus, B. 


He was a learned Benedictin abbot of a monastery called Agaliense, in a 
suburb of Toledo, promoted to the archbishopric of that city after the death 
of Eugenius, in December, 657, according to F. Flores; sat nine years and 
two months, and died on the 23d of January, 667, according to the same 
learned author, in the eighteenth year of king Rescisvintho. His most 
celebrated work is a book On the spotless virginity of the Virgin Mary, 
against Helvidius, Jovinian, and a certain Jew: he breathes in it the most 
tender devotion to her, and confidence in her intercession with her Son. He 
had a singular devotion to St. Leocadia, patroness of Toledo. Certain 
sermons of St. Hdefonsus on the B. Virgin Mary, and some letters, are 
published by Flores.422 Some of his letters, which were first given us by 
D’Achery, were reprinted by cardinal D’ Aguirre.4°° In Spanish this saint is 
called Hdefonso, and by the common people Alanso, for Alphonsus, which 
is an aboreviation of Hdefonsus. See his short life by St. Julian, bishop of 
Toledo, twenty-three years after his death. In Mabillon, sec. 2. Fleury, b. 
39, n. 40. That by Cixila is not authentic. See especially the remarks of the 
learned F. Flores on these two lives, &c., in his Spana Sagrada, t. 5, tr. 5, c. 
3, n. 31, p. 275, and app. 9, ib. p. 522. F. Flores reckons St. Hdefonsus the 
thirty-first bishop of Toledo, from St. Eugenius, the disciple of St. 
Dionysius of Paris, whom, with the writers of his country, he counts, the 
first, in the year 112. 


St. Eusebius 


AN ABBOT BETWEEN ANTIOCH AND BERGA 


His example was a perpetual and a most moving sermon, and his very 
countenance inspired all who beheld him with the love of virtue. He took 
nourishment but once in four days, but would not allow any of his monks to 
pass above two days without eating. He prescribed them mortifications of 
each sense in particular, but made perpetual prayer his chief rule, ordering 
them to implore the divine mercy in their hearts, in whatever labor their 
hands were employed. While Ammianus, who had resigned to him the 
government of the abbey, was one day reading aloud, out of the scriptures, 
for their mutual edification, Eusebius happened to cast his eye on certain 
laborers in the field where they sat, so as not to give due attention to the 
lecture: to punish himself for this slight fault, he put on, and wore till his 
death, for above forty years, a heavy iron collar about his neck, fastened by 
a stiff chain to a great iron girdle about his middle, so that he could only 
look downwards under his feet: and he never afterwards stirred out of his 
cell but by a narrow passage from his cell to the chapel. His sanctity drew 
many disciples to him. He flourished in the fourth century. See Theodoret 
Philoth. c. 4. Item Hist. Eccles.1, 4c. 28. 
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St. Timothy, B. and M. 


SEE TILLEMONT, T. 2, P. 142. 


St. Timothy, the beloved disciple of St. Paul, was of Lycaonia, and probably 
of the city Lystra. His father was a Gentile, but his mother Eunice a Jewess. 
She, with Lois his grandmother, embraced the Christian religion, and St. 
Paul commends their faith. Timothy had made the holy scriptures his study 
from his infancy.422 When St. Paul preached in Lycaonia, in the year 51, the 
brethren of Iconium and Lystra gave him so advantageous a character of the 
young man, that the apostle, being deprived of St. Barnaby, took him for the 
companion of his labors, but first circumcised him at Lystra. For though the 
Jewish ceremonies ceased to be obligatory from the death of Christ, it was 
still lawful to use them (but not as of precept and obligation) till about the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem with the temple, that the synagogue 
might be buried with honor. Therefore St. Paul refused to circumcise Titus, 
born of Gentile parents, to assert the liberty of the gospel, and to condemn 
those who erroneously affirmed circumcision to be still of precept in the 
New Law. On the other side, he circumcised Timothy, born of a Jewess, by 
that condescension to render him the more acceptable to the Jews, and to 
make it appear that himself was no enemy to them law. St. Chrysostom428 
here admires the prudence, steadiness and charity of St. Paul; and we may 
add, the voluntary obedience of the disciple. St. Austin“2 extols his zeal 
and disinterestedness in immediately forsaking his country, his house, and 
his parents, to follow this apostle, to share in his poverty and sufferings. 
After he was circumcised, St. Paul, by the imposition of hands, committed 
to him the ministry of preaching, his rare virtue making ample amends for 
his want of age. From that time the apostle regarded him not only as his 
disciple and most dear son, but as his brother, and the companion of his 
labors.2 He calls him a man of God,#"! and tells the Philippians, that he 
found no one so truly united to him in heart and sentiments, as Timothy.4/4 
This esteem of the apostle is a sufficient testimony of the extraordinary 


merit of the disciple, whose vocation and entrance into the ministry was 
accompanied with prophecies in his behalf.4!2 

St. Paul travelled from Lystra over the rest of Asia, sailed into Macedon, 
and preached at Philippi, Thessalonica, and Beroea, in the year 52. Being 
compelled to quit this last city by the fury of the Jews, he left Timothy 
behind him, to confirm the new converts there. On St. Paul’s arrival at 
Athens he sent for him, but being informed that the Christians of 
Thessalonica lay under a very heavy persecution for the faith, he soon after 
deputed him to go thither, to comfort and encourage them under it; and he 
returned to St. Paul, then at Corinth, to give him an account of his success 
in that commission.44 Upon this the apostle wrote his first epistle to the 
Thessalonians. From Corinth St. Paul went to Jerusalem, and thence to 
Ephesus, where he spent two years. Here he formed a resolution of 
returning into Greece, and sent Timothy and Erasms before him through 
Macedon, to apprize the faithful in those parts of his intention, and to 
prepare the alms intended to be sent the Christians of Jerusalem. 

Timothy had a particular order to go afterwards to Corinth, to correct 
certain abuses, and to revive in the minds of the faithful there the doctrine 
which the apostle had taught them; who, writing soon after to the 
Corinthians, earnestly recommended this disciple to them.42 St. Paul 
waited in Asia for his return, and then went with him into Macedon and 
Achaia. St. Timothy left him at Philippi, but rejoined him at Troas. The 
apostle on his return to Palestine was imprisoned, and after two years 
custody at Ceesarea, was sent to Rome. Timothy seems to have been with 
him all or most of this time, and is named by him in the titles of his epistles 
to Philemon, and to the Philippians and Thessalonians, in the years 61 and 
62. St. Timothy himself suffered imprisonment for Christ, and glorionsly 
confessed his name, in the presence of many witnesses; but was set at 
liberty.448 He was ordained bishop by a prophecy, and a particular order of 
the Holy Ghost.4Z He received by this imposition of hands, not only the 
grace of the sacrament, and the authority to govern the church, but also the 
power of miracles, and the other exterior gifts of the Holy Ghost. St. Paul 
being returned from Rome into the East, in the year 64, left St. Timothy at 
Ephesus, to govern that church, to oppose false teachers, and to ordain 
priests, deacons, and even bishops.“48 For St. Chrysostom#!2 and other 


fathers observe, that he committed to him the care of all the churches of 
Asia: and St. Timothy is always named the first bishop of Ephesus.422 

St. Paul wrote his first epistle to Timothy from Macedon, in 64; and his 
second, in 65, from Rome, while there in chains, to press him to come to 
Rome, that he might see him again before he died. It is an effusion of his 
heart, full of tenderness towards this his dearest son. In it he encourages 
him, endeavors to renew and stir up in his soul that spirit of intrepidity, and 
that fire of the Holy Ghost, with which he was filled at his ordination; gives 
him instructions concerning the heretics of that time, and adds a lively 
description of such as would afterwards arise.424 

We learn422 that St. Timothy drank only water: but his austerities having 
prejudiced his health, on account of his weak stomach and frequent 
infirmities, St. Paul ordered him to use a little wine. The fathers observe 
that he only says a little, even in that necessity, because the flesh is to be 
kept weak, that the spirit may be vigorous and strong. St. Timothy was them 
young: perhaps about forty. It is not improbable that he went to Rome to 
confer with his master. In the year 64 he was made by St. Paul bishop of 
Ephesus, before St. John arrived there, who resided also in that city as an 
apostle, and exercising a general inspection over all the churches of Asia.422 
St. Timothy is styled a martyr in the ancient martyrologies. 

His acts, in some copies ascribed to the famous Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, but which seem to have been written at Ephesus, in the fifth or 
sixth age, and abridged by Photius. relate, that under the emperor Nerva, in 
the year 97, St. John being still in the isle of Patmos, St. Timothy was slain 
with stones and clubs by the heathens, while he was endeavoring to oppose 
their idolatrous ceremonies on one of their festivals called Catagogia, kept 
on the 22d of January, on which the idolaters walked in troops, every one 
carrying in one hand an idol, and in the other a club. St. Paulinus,424 
Theodorus Lector, and Philostorgius,422 inform us, that his relics were with 
great pomp translated to Constantinople in the year 356, in the reign of 
Constantius. St. Paulinus witnesses, that the least portion of them wrought 
many miracles wherever they were distributed. These precious remains, 
with those of St. Andrew and St. Luke, were deposited under the altar, in 
the church of the apostles in that city, where the devils, by their howlings, 


testified how much they felt their presence, says St. Jerom;42© which St. 
Chrysostom also confirms.424 

Pious reading was the means by which St. Timothy, encouraged by the 
example and exhortations of his virtuous grandmother and mother, imbibed 
in his tender years, and nourished during the whole course of his life, the 
most fervent spirit of religion and all virtues; and his ardor for holy reading 
and meditation is commended by St. Paul, as the proof of his devotion and 
earnest desire of advancing in divine charity. When this saint was wholly 
taken up in the most laborious and holy functions of the apotolic ministry, 
that great apostle strongly recommends to him always to be assiduous in the 
same practice,428 and in all exercises of devotion. A minister of the gospel 
who neglects regular exercises of retirement, especially self-examination, 
reading, meditation, and private devotion, forgets his first and most 
essential duty, the care he owes to his own soul. Neither can he hope to 
kindle the fire of charity in others, if he suffer it to be extinguished in his 
own breast. These exercises are also in dispensably necessary in a certain 
degree, in all states and circumstances of life; nor is it possible for a 
Christian otherwise to maintain a spirit of true piety, which ought to 
animate the whole body of all his actions, and without which even spiritual 
functions want as it were their soul. 


St. Babylas 


BISHOP OF ANTIOCH AND MARTYR. 


From St. Chrysostom,1. contra Gentiles de S. Babyla, and hom. de S. 
Babyla, t. 2, ed. Ben. p. 531 He wrote the first discourse against the 
Gentiles, expressly to confound them by the miracles of this saint. He spoke 
the second five years after, in 387, on St. Babylas’s least, before a numerous 
auditory, and mentions Flavian, the bishop of Antioch, and others, who 
were to speak after him on the same subject. The miracles were recent, 
performed before the eyes of many then present. None of the three acts of 
this saint in Bollandus can be authentic. See Tillemont, Mem. t. 3, p. 400, 
and Hist. des Einperenrs, t. 3, and F. Merlin. Dissertation contre M. Bayle 
sur ce que rapporte S. Chrysostome du Martyre de S. Bahylas, Mem. de 
Trevoux, Juin 1737, p. 1051. Also Sulting, the Bollandist, in Vit. S. 
Chrysost. § 15. p 439, nd 14 Septemb. t. 4. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 250. 


The most celebrated of the ancient bishops of Antioch, after St. Ignatius, 
was St. Babylas, who succeeded Zebinns in the year 237, and governed that 
church with great zeal and virtue, about thirteen years, under the emperors 
Gordian, Philip, and Decius. Philip, an Arabian by birth, and of mean 
extraction, raised by the young emperor Gordian to be prefect of the 
pretorian guards, perfidiously murdered his master at the head of his 
victorious army in Persia, and caused himself to be acknowledged emperor 
by the senate and people of Rome, in the year 244. We have very imperfect 
histories of his reign. Eusebius says that he abolished the public stews and 
promiscuous bathing in Rome, which Alexander Severus, the most virtuous 
of the heathen emperors, had in vain attempted to do. The same historian 
adds, it was averred422 that Philip, being a Christian, subjected himself to 
canonical penance at Antioch, where being arrived on the eve of a great 
festival, as the chronicle of Alexandria relates, he presented himself at the 


Christian oratory, with his wife; but being excluded by the bishop, with a 
meek rebuke for his crimes, he made his exomologesis, or confession, and 
ranked himself among the penitents without doors. St. Jerom, Vincent of 
Lerins, Orosius, and others, positively affirm that this emperor was a 
Christian: and Eusebius, Rufinus, St. Jerom, Vincent of Lerins, and 
Syncellus say, that Origen wrote two letters, one to the emperor Philip, 
another to his wife, with an authority which the Christian priesthood gave 
him over emperors. 

Philip assisted at the heathenish solemnity of the thousandth year of 
Rome; but his presence was necessary on that occasion, nor is he said to 
have offered sacrifice. He was indeed a bad Christian, and probably only a 
catechumen, an ambitious and cruel tyrant, who procured the death of 
Misitheus, father-in-law of Gordian, murdered Gordian himself to usurp his 
empire, and put to death the young prince, son of the king of Persia, or the 
Parthians, left a hostage in his hands: circumstances mentioned by St. 
Chrysostom. Having reigned something upwards of five years, he was slain 
with his son Philip, his colleague in the empire, by Decius, about the middle 
of the year 249. The peace and favor which the church had enjoyed during 
his reign, had much increased her numbers, but had relaxed the fervor of 
many, as we see in St. Cyprian’s works, and in the life of St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus. Whole cities had embraced the faith. and public churches 
were erected. Decius equally hated the Philips and the Christian religion, 
against which he published the most cruel edicts in the year 250; which 
caused the seventh general persecution, permitted by God to purge away the 
dross in his flock, and to awake them to fervor. 

St. Chrysostom extols the courage and zeal of St. Babylas, in shutting the 
church-doors against an emperor and a barbarous tyrant, then at the head of 
a victorious army. We find Philip styled conqueror of the Parthians, in an 
inscription in Gruter,“22 by which he seems to have returned triumphant, 
though Zonoras pretends he had bought a peace. Eusebius mentions it as a 
report, that the emperor received the bishop’s rebuke with meekness, and 
submitted to public penance: but St. Chrysostom insinuates, that the same 
tyrant, in a rage for being refused admittance, threw St. Babylas into a 
dungeon, where he soon died. St. Jerom says that Decius imprisoned him, 
which seems the true account. F. Stilting thinks that Decius, after being 


proclaimed emperor in Pannonia, marched first against Philip, and when he 
was slain, led his army into Syria, where Priscus, Philip’s brother, 
commanded the troops of those parts, and Jotapian about that time assumed 
the purple, but was soon crushed. At this time he doubts not but Decius was 
forbid by St. Babylas to enter the church, because he was an idolater, and 
had perfidiously murdered a prince who was the son of some king of a 
nation of barbarians, who had sent him as a hostage to that tyrant. For many 
transactions of that time are not recorded by the Roman historians. At least 
it seems to have been under Decius that St. Babylas consummated his 
martyrdom by the hardships of his prison: and when dying, ordered his 
chains to be buried with him, as the happy instruments and marks of his 
triumph. The Christians built a church over his tomb. His body rested here 
about one hundred years, till 351, when Gallus Cesar translated it to 
Daphne, five miles from Antioch, to oppose the worship of a famous idol of 
Apollo, which gave oracles in that place. Gallus erected a church, sacred to 
the name of St. Babylas, near the profane temple, and placed in it his 
venerable ashes in a shrine above ground. The neighborhood of the martyr’s 
relics struck the devil dumb, as is averred by St. Chrysostom Theodoret,42! 
Sozomen, and others, who triumph over the pagans on this account.422 
Eleven years after, Julian the Apostate came to Antioch, in the year 362, 
and by a multitude of sacrifices endeavored to learn of the idol the cause of 
his silence. At length the fiend gave him to understand, that the 
neighborhood was full of dead bones, which must be removed before he 
could be at rest and disposed to give answers. Julian understood this of the 
body of St. Babylas, and commanded that the Christians should 
immediately remove his shrine to some distant place; but not touch the 
other dead bodies. Thus do the fathers and Christian historians of that age 
relate this miracle.422 The Christians obeyed the order, and with great 
solemnity carried back in procession the sacred relics to Antioch, singing 
on this occasion the psalms which ridicule the vanity and feebleness of 
idols, repeating after every verse: “May they who adore idols and glory in 
false gods, blush with shame and be covered with confusion.” The 
following evening, lightning fell on the temple of Apollo, and reduced to 
ashes all the rich and magnificent ornaments with which it was embellished, 
and the idol itself, leaving only the walls standing. Julian, the emperor’s 


uncle, and governor of the East, upon this news hastened to Daphne, and 
endeavored by tortures to compel the priests to confess if the accident had 
happened by any negligence, or by the interposition of the Christians: but it 
was Clearly proved by the testimony of these very priests, and also by that 
of several peasants who saw the fire fall from heaven, that lightning was the 
cause. The Apostate durst not restore the idol lest the like thunder should 
fall on his own head: but he breathed nothing but fury against the Christians 
in general, more especially against those of Antioch, the fatal effects of 
which he intended they should feel at his return from the Persian war. Vain 
projects against God, who defeated them by his unhappy death in that 
expedition! The ruins of this temple remained in the same condition above 
twenty years after. The Roman Martyrology, with that of St. Jerom and 
others of the West, celebrate the memory of St. Babylas on the 24th of 
January, but the Greeks on the 4th of September, together with three 
children martyred with him, as St. Chrysostom and others mention. His 
body is said to be now at Cremona, brought from the East in the crusades. 
St. Babylas is the titular saint of many churches in Italy, France, and Spain. 


St. Suranus, Abbot in Umbria 


Who gave all things, even the herbs out of his garden, to the poor. He was 
martyred by the Lombards in the seventh century, and his relics were famed 
for miracles.4%4 


St. Macedonius, Anchoret in Syria 


He lived forty years on barley moistened in water, till finding his health 
impaired, he ate bread, reflecting that it was not lawful for him to shorten 
his life to shun labors and conflicts, as he told the mother of Theodoret 
persuading her, when in a bad state of health, to use a proper food, which he 
said was physic to her. Theodoret relates many miraculous cures of sick 
persons, and of his own mother among them, by water on which he had 
made the sign of the cross, and that his own birth was the effect of his 
prayers, after his mother had lived childless in marriage thirteen years.422 
The saint died, ninety years old, and is named in the Greek menologies See 
Theodoret, Hist. Eccles.1. 5, c. 19, and Philothee, c. 13. St. Chrysost hom. 
17, ad Pop. Antioch. 


St. Cadocus, or Cadoc, Abbot in Wales 


Cadoc was son to Gundleus, a prince of South Wales, by his wife Gladusa, 
daughter of Braghan, whose name was given to the province now called 
Brecknockshire. His parents were not less ennobled by their virtues than by 
their blood, and his father, who some years before his death renouncing the 
world, led an eremitical life near a country church which he had built, was 
honored in Wales among the saints. Cadoc, who was his eldest son, 
succeeded in the government, but not long after followed his father’s 
example; and embracing a religious life, put himself under the direction of 
St. Tathai, an Irish monk, who had opened a famous school at Gwent, the 
ancient Venta Silurum of the Romans, afterwards a bishop’s see, now in 
ruins in Monmouthshire. Our saint made such progress both in learning and 
virtue, that when he returned into Glamorganshire, his own country, he 
spread on every side the rays of his wisdom and sanctity Here, three miles 
from Cowbridge, he built a church and a monastery, which was called Llan- 
carvan, or the Church of Stags, and sometimes Nancarvan, that is, the Vale 
of Stags. The school which he established in this place became most 
illustrious, and fruitful in great and holy men By our saint’s persuasion St. 
lltut renounced the court and the world, and learned at Llan-carvan that 
science which he preferred to all worldly treasures. He afterwards founded 
the great monastery of Llan-lltut. These two monasteries and that of St. 
Docuinus, all situated in the diocese of Landaff, were very famous for many 
ages, and were often governed by abbots of great eminence. St. Gildas, after 
his return from Ireland, entered the monastery of St. Cadoc, where he taught 
for one year, and copied a book of the gospels, which was long preserved 
with great care in the church of St. Cadoc, and highly reverenced by the 
Welsh, who used it in their most solemn oaths and covenants. After 
spending there one year. St. Gildas and St. Cadoc left Llan-carvan, being 
desirous to live in closer retirement. They hid themselves first in the islands 
of Ronech and Echni. An ancient life of St. Cadoc tells us, that he died at 


Benevenna, which is the Roman name of a place now called Wedon, in 
Northamptonshire. Some moderns take it for Benevento, in Italy, where 
they suppose him to have died. Chatelain imagines this St. Cadoc to be the 
same who is honored at Rennes, under the name of Cadoc, or Caduad, and 
from whom a small island on the coast of Vennes is called Enes-Caduad. St. 
Cadoc flourished in the beginning of the sixth century, and was succeeded 
in the abbacy of Llan-carvan, by Ellenius, “an excellent disciple of an 
excellent master,” says Leland. See the Acts of St. Cadoc, in Capgrave; 
Usher’s Antiquities, c. 13, p. 252. Chatelain’s Notes on the Martyr, p. 399. 


January 25" 


The Conversion of St. Paul 


SEE TILLEMONT, T. L, P. 192. 


This great apostle was a Jew, of the tribe of Benjamin. At his circumcision, 
on the eighth day after his birth, he received the name of Saul. His father 
was by sect a Pharisee, and a denizen of Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia: which 
city had shown a particular regard for the cause of the Cesars; on which 
account Cassius deprived it of its privileges and lands; but Augustus, when 
conqueror, made it ample amends by honoring it with many new privileges, 
and with the freedom of Rome, as we read in the two Dions and Appian. 
Hence St. Paul, being born at Tarsus, was by privilege a Roman citizen, to 
which quality a great distinction and several exemptions were granted by 
the laws of the empire.“°© His parents sent him young to Jerusalem, where 
he was educated and instructed in the strictest observance of the law of 
Moses, by Gamaliel,4°4 a learned and noble Jew, and probably a member of 
the Sanhedrim; and was a most scrupulous observer of it in every point. He 
appeals even to his enemies to bear evidence how conformable to it his life 
had been in every respect.422 He embraced the sect of the Pharisees, which 
was Of all others the most severe, though by its pride the most opposite to 
the humility of the gospel.422 It was a rule among the Jews that all their 
children were to learn some trade with their studies, were it but to avoid 
idleness, and to exercise the body, as well as the mind, in something 
serious.” It is therefore probable that Saul learned in his youth the trade 
which he exercised even after his apostleship, of making tents.444 

Saul, surpassing all his equals in zeal for the Jewish law and their 
traditions, which he thought the cause of God, became thereby a 
blasphemer, a persecutor, and the most outrageous enemy of Christ.“44 He 
was one of those who combined to murder St. Stephen, and by keeping the 
garments of all who stoned that holy martyr, he is said by St. Austin to have 
stoned him by the hands of all the rest;442 to whose prayers for his enemies 


he ascribes the conversion of St. Paul:444 “If Stephen,” said he, “had not 
prayed, the church would never have had St. Paul.” 

After the martyrdom of the holy deacon, the priests and magistrates of the 
Jews raised a violent persecution against the church at Jerusalem, in which 
Saul signalized himself above others. By virtue of the power he had 
received from the high priest, he dragged the Christians out of their houses 
loaded them with chains, and thrust them into prison.“ He procured them 
to be scourged in the synagogues and endeavored by torments to compel 
them to blaspheme the name of Christ. And as our Saviour had always been 
represented by the leading men of the Jews as an enemy to their law, it was 
no wonder that this rigorous Pharisee fully persuaded himself that he ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth® By the 
violences he committed, his name became everywhere a terror to the 
faithful. The persecutors not only raged against their persons, but also 
seized their estates and what they possessed in common,“ and left them in 
such extreme necessity, that the remotest churches afterwards thought it 
incumbent on them to join in charitable contributions to their relief. All this 
could not satisfy the fury of Saul; he breathed nothing but threats and the 
slaughter of the other disciples.44® Wherefore, in the fury of his zeal, he 
applied to the high priest and Sanhedrim for a commission to take up all 
Jews at Damascus who confessed Jesus Christ, and bring them bound to 
Jerusalem, that they might serve as public examples for the terror of others. 
But God was pleased to show forth in him his patience and mercy; and, 
moved by the prayers of St. Stephen and his other persecuted servants, for 
their memies, changed him, in the very heat of his fury, into a vessel of 
election, and made him a greater man in his church by the grace of the 
apostleship, than St. Stephen had ever been, and a more illustrious 
instrument of his glory. He was almost at the end of his journey to 
Damascus, when about noon, he and his company were on a sudden 
surrounded by a great light from heaven, brighter than the sun.““2 They all 
saw the light, and being struck with amazement, fell to the ground. Then 
Saul heard a voice, which to him was articulate and distinct; but not 
understood, though heard by the rest:422 Saul, Saul, why dost thou persecute 
me? Christ said not: Why dost thou persecute my disciples? but me: for it is 
he, their head, who is chiefly persecuted in his servants. Saul answered: 


Who art thou, Lord? Christ said: Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou persecutest. 
It is hard for thee to kick against the goad: “to contend with one so much 
mightier than thyself. By persecuting my church you make it flourish, and 
only prick and hurt yourself.” This mild expostulation of our Redeemer, 
accompanied with a powerful interior grace, strongly affecting his soul, 
cured his pride, assuaged his rage, and wrought at once a total change in 
him. Wherefore, trembling and astonished, he cried out: Lord, what will 
thou have me to do? What to repair the past? What to promote your glory? I 
make a joyful oblation of myself to execute your will in every thing, and to 
suffer for your sake afllictions, disgraces, persecutions, torments, and every 
sort of death. The true convert expressed this, not in a bare form of words, 
nor with faint languid desires, nor with any exception lurking in the secret 
recesses of his heart; but with an entire sacrifice of himself, and an heroic 
victory over the world with its frowns and charms, over the devils with their 
snares and threats, and over himself and all inclinations of self-love; 
devoting himself totally to God A perfect model of a true conversion, the 
greates work of almighty grace! Christ ordered him to arise and proceed on 
his journey to the city, where he should be informed of what he expected 
from him. Christ would not instruct him immediately by himself, but, St. 
Austin observes,#2! sent him to the ministry422 which he had established in 
the church, to be directed in the way of salvation by those whom he had 
appointed for that purpose. He would not finish the conversion and 
instruction of this great apostle, whom he was pleased to call in so 
wonderful a manner, but by remitting him to the guidance of his ministers; 
showing us thereby that his holy providence has so ordered it, that all who 
desire to serve him, should seek his will by listening to those whom he has 
commanded us to hear, and whom he has sent in his own name and 
appointed to be our guides. So perfectly would he abolish in his servants all 
self-confidence and presumption, the source of error and illusion. The 
convert, rising from the ground, found that, though his eyes were open, he 
saw nothing. Providence sent this corporal blindness to be an emblem of the 
spiritual blindness in which he had lived, and to signify to him that he was 
henceforward to die to the world, and learn to apply his mind totally to the 
contemplation of heavenly things. He was led by the hand into Damascus, 
whither Christ seemed to conduct him in triumph. He was lodged in the 


house of a Jew named Judas, where he remained three days blind, and 
without eating or drinking. He doubtless spent his time in great bitterness of 
soul, not yet knowing what God required of him. With what anguish he 
bewailed his past blindness and false zeal against the church, we may 
conjecture both from his taking no nourishment during those three days, 
and from the manner in which he ever after remembered and spoke of his 
having been a blasphemer and a persecutor. Though the entire reformation 
of his heart was not gradual, as in ordinary conversions, but miraculous in 
the order of grace, and perfect in a moment; yet a time of probation and a 
severe interior trial (for such we cannot doubt but he went through on this 
occasion) was necessary to crucify the old man and all other earthly 
sentiments in his heart, and to prepare it to receive the extraordinary graces 
which God designed him. There was a Christian of distinction in Damascus, 
much respected by the Jews for his irreproachable life and great virtue; his 
name was Ananias. Christ appeared to this holy disciple, and commanded 
him to go to Saul, who was then in the house of Judas at prayer: Ananias 
trembled at the name of Saul, being no stranger to the mischief he had done 
in Jerusalem, or to the errand on which he was set out to Damascus. But our 
Redeemer overruled his fears, and charged him a second time to go to him, 
saying: Go, for he is a vessel of election to carry my name before Gentiles 
and kings, and the children of Israel: and I will show him how much he has 
to suffer for my name. For tribulation is the test and portion of all the true 
servants of Christ. Saul in the mean time saw in a vision a man entering, 
and laying his hands upon him, to restore his sight. Ananias, obeying the 
divine order, arose, went to Saul, and laying his hands upon him, said: 
Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus who appeared to thee on thy journey, hath sent 
me that thou mayest receive thy right, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Immediately something like scales fell from his eyes, and he recovered his 
eyesight. Ananias added: The God of our fathers hath chosen thee that thou 
shouldst know his will and see the just one, and shouldst hear the voice 
from his mouth: and thou shalt be his witness unto all men to publish what 
thou hast seen and heard. Arise, therefore, be baptized and washed from thy 
sins, invoking the name of the Lord. Saul then arose, was baptized, and took 
some refreshment. He stayed some few days with the disciples at 
Damascus, and began immediately to preach in the synagogues, that Jesus 
was the Son of God, to the great astonishment of all that heard him, who 


said: Is not this he who persecuted at Jerusalem those who invoked the 
name of Jesus, and who is come hither to carry them away prisoners ? Thus 
a blasphemer and a persecutor was made an apostle, and chosen to be one 
of the principal instruments of God in the conversion of the world. 

St. Paul never recalled to mind this his wonderful conversion, without 
raptures of gratitude and praise to the divine mercy. The church, in 
thanksgiving to God for such a miracle of his grace, from which it has 
derived such great blessings, and to commemorate so miraculous an 
instance of his almighty power, and to propose to penitents a perfect model 
of a true conversion, has instituted this festival, which we find mentioned in 
several calendars and missals of the eighth and ninth centuries, and which 
pope Innocent III. commanded to be observed with great solemnity. It was 
for some time kept a holy day of obligation in most churches in the West; 
and we read it mentioned as such in England in the council of Oxford in 
1222, in the reign of king Henry III. 


St.s Juventinus and Maximinus, Martyrs 


From the elegant panegyric of St. Chrysostom, t. 2. p. 578, ed. Montf., and 
from Theodoret, Hist. 3 c. 11 


A. D. 363. 


These martyrs were two officers of distinction in the foot-guards of Julian 
the Apostate.4°4 When that tyrant was on his march against the Persians, 
they let fall at table certain free reflections on his impious laws against the 
Christians, wishing rather for death than to see the profanation of holy 
things. The emperor, being informed of this, sent for them, and finding that 
they could not be prevailed upon by any means to retract what they had 
said, nor to sacrifice to idols, he confiscated their estates, caused them to be 
cruelly scourged, and, some days after, to be beheaded in prison at Antioch, 
January the 25th, 363. The Christians, with the hazard of their lives, stole 
away their bodies, and after the death of Julian, who was slain in Persia on 
the 26th of June following, erected for them a magnificent tomb. On their 
festival St. Chrysostom pronounced their panegyric, in which he says of 
these martyrs: “They support the church as pillars, defend it as towers, and 
repel all assaults as rocks. Let us visit them frequently, let us touch their 
shrine, and embrace their relies with confidence, that we may obtain from 
thence some benediction. For as soldiers, showing to the king the wounds 
which they have received in his battles, speak with confidence, so they, by 
an humble representation of their past sufferings for Christ, obtain whatever 
they ask of the King of heaven.”422 


St. Projectus, Bishop of Clermont, M. 


CALLED AT LYONS ST. PRIEST, AT SENS ST. PREST, IN SAINT-ONGE ST. PREILS, AT 
PARIS AND IN PICARDY ST. PRIX. 


The episcopal see of Auvergne, which was founded by St. Austremonius, in 
the middle of the third century, has been honored with many holy bishops, 
of whom twenty-six are ranked among the saints. of these the most eminent 
are St. Alidius, called in French Allyre, the fourth bishop, in 380, St. 
Sidonius Apollinaris in 482, St. Gallus in 656, St. Prix in 674, and St. Bont 
in 710. About the year 1160, the title of bishops of Auvergne was changed 
into that of Clermont, from the city of this name. St. Prix was a native of 
Auvergne, and trained up in the service of the church, under the care of St. 
Genesius, first archdeacon, afterwards bishop of Auvergne, and was wel 
skilled in plain song, (which was esteemed in that age the first part of the 
science of a clergyman,) and in holy scriptures and church history. The 
parish of Issoire, and afterwards the nunnery, of Candedin, (now probably 
Chantoen, a convent of barefooted Carms,) were the chief theatres of his 
zeal, till about the year 666 he was called by the voice of the people, 
seconded by Childeric II., king of Austrasia, to the episcopal dignity, upon 
the death of Felix, bishop of Auvergne. Partly by his own ample patrimony, 
and partly by the great liberalities of Genesius, the holy count of Auvergne, 
he was enabled to found several monasteries, churches, and hospitals; so 
that all distressed persons in his extensive diocese were provided for, and a 
spirit of fervor in the exercises of religion, and all Christian virtues, reigned 
in all parts. This was the fruit of the unwearied and undaunted zeal, 
assiduous sermons and exhortations, and the admirable example and 
sanctity of the holy prelate; whose learning, eloquence, and piety, are 
exceedingly extolled by the two historians of his life. The saint, on his road 
to the court of king Childeric, whither he was going for the affairs of his 
diocese, restored to health St. Damarin, or Amarin, a holy abbot of a 
monastery in the mountains of Voge, who was afterwards martyred with 


him. This king caused Hector, the patrician of Marseilles, whom the saint 
had severely rebuked for having ravished a young lady of Auvergne, a rich 
heiress, and having unjustly usurped considerable estates belonging to his 
church, to be put to death for this rape and other crimes. One Agritius, 
imputing his death to the complaints carried to the king by St. Prix, in 
revenge stirred up many persons against the holy prelate, and with twenty 
armed men met the bishop as he returned from court, at Volvic. two leagues 
from Clermont, and first slew the abbot St. Damarin, whom the ruffians 
mistook for the bishop. St. Prix, perceiving their design, courageously 
presented himself to them, and was stabbed in the body by a Saxon named 
Radbert. The saint, receiving this wound, said, “Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge, for they know not what they do.” Another of the assassins 
clove his head with a back-sword, and scattered his brains. This happened 
in 674, on the 25th of January. The veneration which the Gallican churches 
paid to the memory of this martyr began from the time of his death. His 
name was added to the calendar in the copies of the Sacramentary of St. 
Gregory, which were transcribed in France, and churches were erected 
under his invocation in almost every province of that kingdom. The 
principal part of his relics remain in the abbey of Flavigny, whither they 
were carried about the year 760. Some portions are kept in the abbey of St. 
Prix at St. Quintin’s, of the congregation of Cluni; another in the priory of 
St. Prix near Bethune, and in certain other places. See the two lives of St. 
Prix, the first written by one who was acquainted with him, the other by one 
of the same age, both extant in Bollandus, pp. 628, 636, and in Mabillon 
Act. Ben. t. 1, pp. 642, 650. 


St. Poppo, Abbot of Stavelo 


St. Poppo was born in Flanders in 978, and received a pious education, 
under the care of a most virtuous mother, who died a nun at Verdun. In his 
youth he served for some time in the army, but even while he lived in he 
world, he found the spiritual food of heavenly meditation and prayer, with 
which the affections of the soul are nourished,*#® to be incomparably 
sweeter than all the delights of the senses, and to give himself up entirely to 
these holy exercises, he renounced his profession and the world. In a visit 
which he made by a penitential pilgrimage to the holy places at Jerusalem, 
he brought thence many precious relics, with which he enriched the church 
of our Lady at Deisne, now a marquisate between Ghent and Courtray. He 
made also a pilgrimage to the shrines of the apostles at Rome, and, some 
time after his return, took the monastic habit at St. Thierry’s, near Rheims. 
Richard, abbot of Verdun, becoming acquainted with his eminent virtue, 
obtained with great difficulty his abbot’s consent to remove him thither; and 
being made abbot of St. Vedast’s, at Arras, upon the deposition of Folrad, 
who had filled that house with scandalous disorders, he appointed Poppo 
procurator. In a journey which our saint was obliged to make to the court of 
St. Henry, he prevailed with that religious prince to abolish the combats of 
men and bears. St. Poppo was chosen successively prior of St. Vedast’s, 
provost of St. Vennes, and abbot of Beaulieu, which last he rebuilt. He was 
afterwards chosen abbot of St. Vedast’s, and some time later of the two 
united abbeys of Stavelo and Malmedy, about a league asunder, in the 
diocese of Liege; also, two years after this, of St. Maximin’s at Triers. 
Those of Arras and Marchiennes were also committed to his care: in all 
which houses he settled the most exact discipline. He died at Marchiennes, 
on the 25th of January, in 1048, being seventy years of age. St. Poppo 
received extreme-unction at the hands of Everhelm, abbot of Hautmont, 
afterwards of Blandinberg at Ghent, who aferwards wrote his life, in which 
he gives a particular account of his great virtues. The body of St. Poppo was 


carried to Stavelo, and there interred: his remains were taken up and 
enshrined in 1624, after Baronius had inserted his name in the Roman 
Martyrology; for Molanus, in his Indiculus, and Mireus observe that he was 
never canonized. Chatelain denies against ‘Trithemius that any 
commemoration was ever made of him in the public office in any of the 
abbeys which he governed. But Martenne assures us that he was honored 
among the saints at Stavelo, in the year 1624. See his life written by the 
monk Onulf, and abridged by Everhelm, abbot of Hautmont, in Bollandus, 
p. 673, and Martenne, Amplis. Collectio, t. 2, Pref. p. 17. 


St. Apollo, Abbot in Thebais 


After passing many years in a hermitage, he formed and governed a 
community of five hundred monks, near Heliopolis. They all wore the same 
coarse white habit, all received the holy communion every day, and the holy 
abbot made them also a daily exhortation with admirable unction. He 
entertained them often on the evils of melancholy and sadness, saying, that 
spiritual joy and cheerfulness of heart are necessary amid our tears of 
penance; as being the fruit of charity, and requisite to support the fervor of 
the soul. He was known to strangers by the joy of his countenance. By 
humility he ranked himself among the goats, unworthy to be numbered 
among the sheep. He made it his constant and earnest petition to God, that 
he might know himself, and be preserved from the subtile snares and 
illusions of pride. It is said that the devil left a possessed person at his 
command, crying out that he was not able to withstand his humility. The 
saint received a visit from St. Petronius, afterwards bishop of Bologna, in 
393, being then near eighty years old, which he did not long survive. See 
Sozom.1. 6, c. 29. Rufin.1. 2. Tillem. t. 10, p. 35. The Greek menea and 
Bollandus on this day. 


St. Publius, Abbot 


NEAR ZEUGMA, UPON THE EUPHRATES 


Is honored by the Greeks. He was the son of a senator in that city, and sold 
his estate, plate, and furniture, for the benefit of the poor; and lived first a 
hermit, afterwards governed a numerous community in the fourth age. He 
allowed his monks no other food than herbs and pulse, and very coarse 
bread; no drink but water: he forbade milk, cheese, grapes, and even 
vinegar, also oil, except from Easter to Whitsuntide. To put himself always 
in mind of advancing continually in fervor and charity, he added every day 
something to his exercises of penance and devotion: he was remarkably 
solicitous to avoid sloth, being sensible of the inestimable value of time. 
Alas! what would not a damned soul, what would not a suffering soul in 
purgatory give, for one of those moments which we unthinkingly throw 
away. As far as the state of the blessed in heaven can admit of regret, they 
eternally condemn their insensibility as having lost every moment of their 
mortal life, which they did not improve to the utmost advantage. Theodoret 
tells us that the holy abbot Publius founded two congregations, the one of 
Greeks, the other of Syrians, each using their own tongue in the divine 
office for the Greek and Chaldean were from the beginning sacred 
languages, or consecrated by the church in her public prayers. St. Publius 
flourished about the year 369. See Theodoret, Philoth. c. 5. Rosweide,1. 6, 
c. 7. Chatel. Mart. Univ. p. 886, among the Aemeres. of saints who are not 
commemorated on any particular day. 


January 26" 


St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, M. 


From his acts, written by the church of Smyrna in an excellent circular 
letter to the churches of Pontus, immediately after his martyrdom: a piece 
abridged by Eusebius, b. 4, c. 14, highly esteemed by the ancients. Joseph 
Scaliger, a supercilious critic, says that nothing in the whole course of 
church history so strongly affected him, as the perusal of these acts, and 
those relating to the martyrs of Lyons: that he never read them but they 
gave him extraordinary emotions. Animad. in Chron. Eusebii, n. 2183, &c. 
They are certainly most valuable pieces of Christian antiquity. See 
Eusebius. St. Jerom, and St. Ireneus. Also Tillemont, t. 2, p. 327. Dom 
Ceillier, t.1. Dom Marechal, Concordance des Péres Grees et Latins, t.1. 


A. D. 166. 


St. Polycarp was one of the most illustrious of the apostolic fathers, who, 
being the immediate disciples of the apostles, received instructions from 
their mouths, and inherited of them the spirit of Christ, in a degree so much 
the more eminent, as they lived nearer the fountain head. He embraced 
Christianity very young, about the year 80; was a disciple of the apostles, in 
particular of St. John the Evangelist, and was constituted by him bishop of 
Smyrna, probably before his banishment to Patmos, in 96: so that he 
governed that important see seventy years. He seems to have been the angel 
or bishop of Smyrna, who was commended above all the bishops of Asia by 
Christ himself in the Apocalypse,424 and the only one without a reproach. 
Our Saviour encouraged him under his poverty, tribulation, and 
persecutions, especially the calumnies of the Jews, called him rich in grace, 
and promised him the crown of life by martyrdom. This saint was respected 
by the faithful to a degree of veneration. He formed many holy disciples, 
among whom were St. Ireneeus and Papias. When Florinus, who had often 
visited St. Polycarp, had broached certain heresies, St. Irenzeus wrote to him 
as follows:428 “These things were not taught you by the bishops who 


preceded us. I could tell you the place where the blessed Polycarp sat to 
preach the word of God. It is yet present to my mind with what gravity he 
everywhere came in and went out: what was the sanctity of his deportment, 
the majesty of his countenance and of his whole exterior, and what were his 
holy exhortations to the people. I seem to hear him now relate how he 
conversed with John and many others, who had seen Jesus Christ; the words 
he had heard from their mouths. I can protest before God, that if this holy 
bishop had heard of any error like yours, he would have immediately 
stopped his ears, and cried out, according to his custom: Good God! that I 
should be reserved to these limes to hear such things! That very instant he 
would have fled out of the place in which he had heard such doctrine.” St. 
Jerom*2 mentions, that St. Polycarp met at Rome the heretic Marcion, in 
the streets, who resenting that the holy bishop did not take that notice of 
him which he expected, said to him: “Do not you know me, Polycarp?” 
“Yes,” answered the saint, “I know you to be the first-born of Satan.” He 
had learned this abhorrence of the authors of heresy, who knowingly and 
willingly adulterate the divine truths, from his master St. John, who fled out 
of the bath in which he saw Cerinthus.4®2 St. Polycarp kissed with respect 
the chains of St. Ignatius, who passed by Smyrna on the road to his 
martyrdom, and who recommended to our saint the care and comfort, of his 
distant church of Antioch; which he repeated to him in a letter from Troas, 
desiring him to write in his name to those churches of Asia to which he had 
not leisure to write himself.4©! St. Polycarp wrote a letter to the Philippians 
shortly after, which is highly commanded by St. Ireneus, St. Jerom, 
Eusebius, Photius, and others, and is still extant. It is justly admired both for 
the excellent instructions it contains, and for the simplicity and perspicuity 
of the style; and was publicly read in the church in Asia, in St. Jerom’s 
time. In it he calls a heretic, an above, the eldest son of Satan. About the 
year 158, he undertook a journey of charity to Rome, to confer with pope 
Anicetus about certain points of discipline, especially about the time of 
keeping Easter, for the Asiatic churches kept it on the fourteenth day of the 
vernal equinoctial moon, as the Jews did, on whatever day of the week it 
fell; whereas Rome, Egypt, and all the West, observed it on the Sunday 
following. It was agreed that both might follow their custom without 
breaking the bands of chanty. St. Anicetus, to testify his respect, yielded to 


him the honor of celebraning the Eucharist in his own church.4®2 We find 
no further particulars concerning our saint recorded before the acts of his 
martyrdom. 

In the sixth year of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Vents, Statins Quadratus 
being proconsul of Asia, a violent persecution broke out in that country, in 
which the faithful gave heroic proofs of their courage and love of God, to 
the astonishment of the infidels. When they were tom to pieces with 
scourges till their very bowels were laid bare, amidst the moans and tears of 
the spectators, who were moved with pity at the sight of their torments, not 
one of them gave so much as a single groan: so little regard had they for 
their own flesh in the cause of God. No kinds of torture, no inventions of 
cruelty were forborne to force them to a conformity to the pagan worship of 
the times. Germanicus, who had been brought to Smyrna with eleven or 
twelve other Christians, signalized himself above the rest, and animated the 
most timorous to suffer. The proconsul in the amphitheatre called upon him 
with tenderness, entreating him to have some regard for his youth, and to 
value at least his life: but he, with a holy impatience, provoked the beasts to 
devour him, to leave this wicked world. One Quintus, a Phrygian, who had 
presented himself to the judge, yielded at the sight of the beast let out upon 
him, and sacrificed. The authors of these acts justly condemn the 
presumption of those who offered themselves to suffer,4®2 and says that the 
martyrdom of St. Polycarp was conformable to the gospel, because he 
exposed not himself to the temptation, but waited till the persecutors laid 
hands on him, as Christ our Lord taught us by his own example. The same 
venerable authors observe, that the martyrs by their patience and constancy 
demonstrated to all men, that, while their bodies were tormented, they were 
in spirit estranged from the flesh, and already in heaven; or rather that our 
Lord was present with them and assisted them; for the fire of the barbarous 
executioners seemed as if it had been a cooling refreshment to them.“ The 
spectators, seeing the courage of Germanicus and his companions, and 
being fond of their impious bloody diversions, cried out: “A way with the 
impious; let Polycarp be sought for.” The holy man, though fearless, had 
been prevailed upon by his friends to withdraw and conceal himself in a 
neighboring village during the storm, spending most of his time in prayer. 
Three days before his martyrdom, he in a vision saw his pillow on fire; 


from which he understood by revelation, and foretold his companions, that 
he should be burnt alive. When the persecutors were in quest of him he 
changed his retreat, but was betrayed by a boy, who was threatened with the 
rack unless he discovered him. Herod. the Irenarch, or keeper of the peace, 
whose office it was to prevent misdemeanors and apprehend malefactors, 
sent horsemen by night to beset his Jodgings. The saint was above stairs in 
bed, but refused to make his escape, saying: “God’s will be done.” He went 
down, met them at the door, ordered them a handsome supper, and desired 
only some time for prayer before he went with them. This granted, he began 
his prayer standing. which he continued in that posture for two hours, 
recommending to God his own flock and the whole church with so much 
earnestness and devotion, that several of those that were come to seize him 
repented they had undertaken the commission. They set him on an ass, and 
were conducting him onwards the city, when he was met on the road by 
Herod and his father Nicetes, who took him into their chariot, and 
endeavored to persuade him to a little compliance, saying: “What harm is 
there in saying Lord Cesar, or even in sacrificing, to escape death?” By the 
word Lord was meant nothing less than a kind of deity or godhead. The 
bishop at first was silent, in imitation of our Saviour: but being pressed, he 
gave them this resolute answer: “I shall never do what you desire of me.” 
At these words, taking off the mask of friendship and compassion, they 
treated him with scom and reproaches, and thrust him out of the chariot 
with such violence, that his leg was bruised by the fall. The holy man went 
forward cheerfully to the place where the people were assembled. Upon his 
entering it a voice from heaven was heard by many: “Polycarp, be 
courageous, and act manually.” He was led directly to the tribunal of the 
proconsul, who exhorted him to respect his own age, to swear by the genius 
of Cesar, and to say: “Take away the impious,” meaning the Christians. The 
Saint turning towards the people in the pit, said, with a stern countenance: 
“Exterminate the wicked,” meaning by this expression either a wish that 
they might cease to be wicked by their conversion to the faith of Christ: or 
this was a prediction of the calamity which befell their city in 177, when 
Smyrna was overturned by an earthquake, as we read in Dion*® and 
Aristides.“ The proconsul repeated: “Swear by the genius of Cesar, and I 
discharge you; blaspheme Christ.” Polycarp replied: “I have served him 


these fourscore and six years, and he never did me any harm, but much 
good; and how can I blaspheme my King and my Saviour? If you require of 
me to swear by the genius of Cesar, as you call it, hear my free confession: 
I am a Christian; but if you desire to learn the Christian religion, appoint a 
time, and hear me.” The proconsul said: “Persuade the people.” The martyr 
replied: “I addressed my discourse to you; for we are taught to give due 
honor to princes as far as is consistent with religion. But the populace is an 
incompetent judge to justify myself before.” Indeed, rage rendered them 
incapable of hearing him. 

The proconsul then assuming a tone of severity, said: “I have wild 
beasts:” “Call for them,” replied the saint: “for we are unalterably resolved 
not to change from good to evil. It is only good to pass from evil to good.” 
The proconsul said: “If you contemn the beasts, I will cause you to be burnt 
to ashes.” Polycarp answered: “You threaten me with a fire which burns for 
a short time, and then goes out; but are yourself ignorant of the judgment to 
come, and of the fire of everlasting torments which is prepared for the 
wicked. Why do yon delay? Bring against me what you please.4®2 While he 
said this and many other things, he appeared in a transport of joy and 
confidence, and his countenance shone with a certain heavenly grace, and 
pleasant cheerfulness, insomuch that the proconsul himself was struck with 
admiration. However, he ordered a crier to make public proclamation three 
times in the middle of the Stadium, (as was the Roman custom in capital 
cases:) “Polycarp hath confessed himself a Christian.” At this proclamation 
the whole multitude of Jews and Gentiles gave a great shout, the latter 
crying out: “This is the great teacher of Asia; the father of the Christians; 
the destroyer of our gods, who preaches to men not to sacrifice to or adore 
them.” They applied to Philip the Asiarch,“®2 to let loose a lion upon 
Polycarp. He told them that it was net in his power, because those shows 
had been closed. Then they unanimously demanded that he should be burnt 
alive. Their request was no sooner granted, but every one ran with all speed 
to fetch wood from the baths and shops. The Jews were particularly active 
and busy on this occasion. The pile being prepared, Polycarp put off his 
garments, untied his girdle, and began to take off his shoes; an office he had 
not been accustomed to, the Christians having always striven who should 
do these things for him, regarding it as a happiness to be admitted to touch 


him. The wood and other combustibles were heaped all round him. The 
executioners would have nailed him to the stake; but he said to them: 
“Suffer me to be as I am. He who gives me grace to undergo this fire, will 
enable me to stand still without that precaution.” They therefore contented 
themselves with tying his hands behind his back, and in this posture, 
looking up towards heaven, he prayed as follows: “O Almighty Lord God, 
Father of thy beloved and blessed Son Jesus Christ, by whom we have 
received the knowledge of thee, God of angels, powers, and every creature, 
and of all the race of the just that live in thy presence! I bless thee for 
having been pleased in thy goodness to bring me to this hour, that I may 
receive a portion in the number of thy martyrs, and partake of the chalice of 
thy Christ, for the resurrection to eternal life, in the incorruptibleness of the 
holy Spirit. Amongst whom grant me to be received this day as a pleasing 
sacrifice, such an one as thou thyself hast prepared, that so thou mayest 
accomplish what thou, O true and faithful God! hast foreshown. Wherefore, 
for all things I praise, bless, and glorify thee, through the eternal high priest 
Jesus Christ thy beloved Son, with whom, to Thee and the Holy Ghost be 
glory now and for ever Amen.” He had scarce said Amen, when fire was set 
to the pile, which increased to a mighty flame. But behold a wonder, say the 
authors of these acts, seen by us, reserved to attest it to others; the flames 
forming themselves into an arch, like the sails of a ship swelled with the 
wind, gently encircled the body of the martyr, which stood in the middle, 
resembling not roasted flesh, but purified gold or silver, appearing bright 
through the flames; and his body sending forth such a fragrancy, that we 
seemed to smell precious spices. The blind infidels were only exasperated 
to see his body could not be consumed, and ordered a spearman to pierce 
him through, which he did, and such a quantity of blood issued out of his 
left side as to quench the fire.4”2 The malice of the devil ended not here: he 
endeavored to obstruct the relics of the martyr being carried off by the 
Christians; for many desired to do it, to show their respect to his body 
Therefore, by the suggestion of Satan, Nicetes advised the proconsul not to 
bestow it on the Christians, lest, said he, abandoning the crucified man, they 
should adore Polycarp: the Jews suggested this, “Not knowing,” say the 
authors of the acts, “that we can never forsake Christ, nor adore any other, 
though we love the martyrs, as his disciples and imitators, for the great love 


they bore their king and master.” The centurion, seeing a contest raised by 
the Jews, placed the body in the middle, and burt it to ashes. “We 
afterwards took up the bones,” say they, “more precious than the richest 
jewels or gold, and deposited them decently in a place at which may God 
grant us to assemble with joy, to celebrate the birthday of the martyr.” Thus 
these disciples and eye-witnesses. It was at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
which the authors of the acts call the eighth hour, in the year 166, that St. 
Polycarp received his crown, according to Tillemont; but, in 169, according 
to Basnage.4 His tomb is still shown with great veneration at Smyrna, in a 
small chapel. St. Ireneeus speaks of St. Polycarp as being of an uncommon 
age. 
The epistle of St. Polycarp to the Philippians, which is the only one 
among those which he wrote that has been preserved, is, even in the dead 
letter, a standing proof of the apostolic spirit with which he was animated, 
and of that profound humility, perfect meekness, burning charity, and holy 
zeal, of which his life was so admirable an example. The beginning is an 
effusion of spiritual joy and charity with which he was transported at the 
happiness of their conversion to God, and their fervor in divine love. His 
extreme abhorrence of heresy makes him immediately fall upon that of the 
Docete, against which he arms the faithful, by clearly demonstrating that 
Christ was truly made man, died, and rose again: in which his terms 
admirably express his most humble and affectionate devotion to our divine 
Redeemer, under these great mysteries of love. Besides walking in truth, he 
takes notice, that to be raised with Christ in glory, we must also do his will, 
keep all his commandments, and love whatever he loved; refraining from 
all fraud, avarice, detraction, and rash judgment; repaying evil with good 
forgiving and showing mercy to others that we ourselves may find mercy. 
“These things,” says he, “I write to you on justice, because you incited me; 
for neither I, nor any other like me, can attain to the wisdom of the blessed 
and glorious Paul, into whose epistles if you look, you may raise your 
spiritual fabric by strengthening faith, which is our mother, hope following, 
and charity towards God, Christ, and our neighbor preceding us. He who 
has charity is far from all sin.” The saint gives short instructions to every 
particular state, then adds; “Every one who hath not confessed that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is antichrist;422 and who hath not confessed the 


suffering of the cross, is of the devil; and who hath drawn the oracles of the 
Lord to his passions, and hath said that there is no resurrection nor 
judgment, he is the oldest son of Satan.” He exhorts to watching always in 
prayer, lest we be led into temptation; to be constant in fasting, persevering, 
joyful in hope, and in the pledge of our justice, which is Christ Jesus, 
imitating his patience: for, by suffering for his name, we glorify him. To 
encourage them to suffer, he reminds them of those who had suffered before 
their eyes: Ignatius, Zozimus, and Rufus, and some of their own 
congregation,4@ “who are low,” says our saint, “in the place which is due to 
them with the Lord, with whom they also suffered.” 


St. Paula, Widow 


This illustrious pattern of widows surpassed all other Roman ladies in 
riches, birth, and the endowments of mind. She was born on the 5th of May, 
in 347. The blood of the Scipios, the Gracchi, and Paulus A‘milius, was 
centred in her by her mother Blesilla. Her father derived his pedigree from 
Agamemnon, and her husband Toxotius his from Iulus and Aineas By him 
she had a son called also Toxotius, and four daughters, namely, Blesilla, 
Paulina, Eustochium, and Rufina. She shone a bright pattern of virtue in the 
married state, and both she and her husband edified Rome by their good 
example; but her virtue was not without its alloy; a certain degree of the 
love of the world being almost inseparable from honors and high life. She 
did not discern the secret attachments of her heart, nor feel the weight of her 
own chains: she had neither courage to break them, nor light whereby to 
take a clear and distinct view of her spiritual poverty and misery. God, 
compassionating her weakness, was pleased in his mercy to open her eyes 
by violence, and sent her the greatest affliction that could befall her in the 
death of her husband, when she was only thirty-two years of age. Her grief 
was immoderate till such time as she was encouraged to devote herself 
totally to God, by the exhortations of her friend St. Marcella, a holy widow, 
who then edified Rome by her penitential life. Paula, thus excited to set 
aside her sorrow, erected in her heart the standard of the cross of Jesus 
Christ, and courageously resolved to walk after it. From that time, she never 
sat at table with any man, not even with any of the holsbishops and saints 
whom she entertained. She abstained from all flesh-meat, fish, eggs, honey, 
and wine; used oil only on holydays; lay on a stone floor covered with 
sackcloth; renounced all visits and worldly amusements, laid aside all costly 
garments, and gave every thing to the poor which it was in her power to 
dispose of. She was careful in inquiring after the necessitous, and deemed it 
a loss on her side if any other hands than her own administered relief to 
them. It was usual with her to say, that she could not make a better 


provision for her children, than to secure for them by alms the blessings of 
heaven. Her occupation was prayer, pious reading, and fasting. She could 
not bear the distraction of company, which interrupted her commerce with 
God; and, if ever she sought conversation, it was with the servants of God 
for her own edification. She lodged St. Epiphanius and St. Paulinus of 
Antioch, when they came to Rome; and St. Jerom was her director in the 
service of God, during his stay in that city for two years and a half, under 
pope Damasus. Her eldest daughter Blesilla, having, in a short time after 
marriage, lost her husband, came to a resolution of forsaking the world, but 
died before she could compass her pious design. The mother felt this 
affliction too sensibly. St. Jerom, who at that time was newly arrived at 
Bethlehem, in 384, wrote to her both to comfort and reprove her.4“ He first 
condoles their common loss; but adds, that God is master, that we are bound 
to rejoice in his will, always holy and just, to thank and praise him for all 
things; and, above all, not to mourn for a death at which the angels attend, 
and for one who by it departs to enjoy Christ: and that it is only the 
continuation of our banishment which we ought to lament. “Blesilla,” says 
he, “has received her crown, dying in the fervor of her resolution, in which 
she had purified her soul near four months.” He adds, that Christ seemed to 
reproach her grief in these terms: “Art thou angry, O Paula! that thy 
daughter is made mine? Thou art offended at my providence, and by thy 
rebellious tears, thou dost offer an injury to me who possess her.”42 He 
pardons some tears in a mother, occasioned by the involuntary sensibility of 
nature; but calls her excess in them a scandal to religion, abounding with 
sacrilege and infidelity: adding, that Blesilla herself mourned, as far as her 
happy state would allow, to see her offend Christ, and cried out to her; 
“Envy not my glory: commit not what may forever separate us. I am not 
alone. Instead of you I have the mother of God, I have many companions 
whom I never knew before. You mourn for me because I have left the 
world; and I pity your prison and dangers in it.” Paula afterwards, 
completing the victory over herself, showed herself greatly superior to this 
weakness. Her second daughter Paulina was married to St. Pammachius, 
and died in 397. Eustochium, the third, was her individual companion. 
Rufina died young. 


The greater progress Paula made in spiritual exercises, and in the relish of 
heavenly things, the more insupportable to her was the tumultuous life of 
the city. She sighed after the deserts, longed to be disincumbered of 
attendants, and to live in a hermitage, where her heart would have no other 
occupation than on God. The thirst after so great a happiness made her 
ready to forget her house, family, riches, and friends; yet never did mother 
love her children more tenderly.442 At the thought of leaving them her 
bowels yearned, and being in an agony of grief, she seemed as if she had 
been torn from herself. But in this she was the most wonderful of mothers, 
that while she felt in her soul the greatest emotions of tenderness, she knew 
how to keep them within due bounds. The strength of her faith gave her an 
ascendant over the sentiments of nature, and she even desired this cruel 
separation, bearing it with joy, out of a pure and heroic love of God. She 
had indeed taken a previous care to have all her children brought up saints; 
otherwise her design would have been unjustifiable. Being therefore fixed 
in her resolution, and having settled her affairs, she went to the water side, 
attended by her brother, relations, friends, and children, who all strove by 
their tears to overcome her constancy. Even when the vessel was ready to 
sail, her little son Toxotius, with uplifted hands on the shore, and bitterly 
weeping, begged her not to leave him. The rest, who were not able to speak 
with gushing tears, prayed her to defer at least her voluntary banishment. 
But Paula, raising her dry eyes to heaven, turned her face from the shore, 
lest she should discover what she could not behold without feeling the most 
sensible pangs of sorrow. She sailed first to Cyprus, where she was detained 
ten days by St. Epiphanius; and from thence to Syria. Her long journeys by 
land she performed on the backs of asses; she, who til then had been 
accustomed to be carried about by eunuchs in litters. She visited with great 
devotion all the principal places which we read to have been consecrated by 
the mysteries of the life of our divine Redeemer, as also the respective 
abodes of all the principal anchorets and holy solitaries of Egypt and Syria. 
At Jerusalem the proconsul had prepared a stately palace richly furnished 
for her reception; but excusing herself with regard to the proffered favor, 
she chose to lodge in an humble cell. In this holy place her fervor was 
redoubled at the sight of each sacred monument, as St. Jerom describes. She 
prostrated herself before the holy cross, pouring forth her soul in love and 


adoration, as if she had beheld our Saviour still bleeding upon it. On 
entering the sepulchre, she kissed the stone which the angel removed on the 
occasion of our Lord’s resurrection, and imparted many kisses full of faith 
and devotion to the place where the body of Christ had been laid. On her 
arrival at Bethlehem, she entered the cave or stable in which the Saviour of 
the world was born, and she saluted the crib with tears of joy, crying out; “T, 
a miserable sinner, am made worthy to kiss the manger, in which my Lord 
was pleased to be laid an infant babe weeping for me! This is my dwelling- 
place, because it was the country chosen by my Lord for himself.” 

After her journeys of devotion, in which she distributed immense alms, 
she settled at Bethlehem with her daughter Eustochium, under the direction 
of St. Jerom. The three first years she spent there in a poor little house; but 
in the mean time she took care to have a hospital built on the road to 
Jerusalem, as also a monastery for St. Jerom and his monks, whom she 
maintained; besides three monasteries for women, which properly made but 
one house, for all assembled in the same chapel to perform together the 
divine service day and night; and on Sundays in the church that was 
adjoining. At prime, tierce, sext, none, vespers, complin, and the midnight 
office, they daily sung the whole psalter, which every sister was obliged to 
know by heart. Their food was very coarse and temperate, their fasts 
frequent and austere. All the sisters worked with their hands, and made 
clothes for themselves and others. All wore the same uniform poor habit, 
and used no linen except for the wiping of their hands. No man was ever 
suffered to set a foot within their doors. Paula governed them with a charity 
full of discretion, animating them in the practice of every virtue by her own 
example and instructions, being always the first, or among the first, in every 
duty; sharing with her daughter Eustochium in all the drudgery and meanest 
offices of the house, and appearing everywhere as the last of her sisters. She 
severely reprimanded a studied neatness in dress, which she called an 
uncleanness of the mind. If any one was found talkative, or angry, she was 
separated from the rest, ordered to walk the last in order, to pray at the 
outside of the door, and for some time to eat alone. The holy abbess was so 
tender of the sick, that she sometimes allowed them to eat flesh-meat, but 
would not admit of the same indulgence in her own ailments, nor even 
allow herself a drop of wine in the water she drank. She extended her love 
of poverty to her buildings and churches, ordering them all to be buit low, 


and without any thing costly or magnificent; she said that money is better 
laid out on the poor, who are the living members of Christ. She wept so 
bitterly for the smallest faults, that others would have thought her guilty of 
grievous crimes. Under an overflow of natural grief for the death of her 
children, she made frequent signs of the cross on her mouth and breast to 
overcome nature, and remained always perfectly resigned in her soul to the 
will of God. Her son Toxotius married Leta, daughter to a priest of the 
idols, but, as to herself, she was a most virtnous Christian. Both were 
faithful imitators of the sanctity of our saint. Their daughter, Paula the 
younger, was sent to Bethlehem, to be under the care of her grandmother, 
whom she afterwards succeeded in the government of that monastery. St. 
Jerom wrote to Leta some excellent lessons for the education of this girl, 
which parents can never read too often. Our saint lived fifty-six years and 
eight months, of which she had spent in her widowhood five at Rome, and 
almost twenty at Bethlehem. In her last illness, but especially in her agony, 
she repeated almost without intermission certain verses of the psalms, 
which express an ardent desire of the heavenly Jerusalem, and of being 
united to God. When she was no longer able to speak, she formed the sign 
of the cross on her lips, and expired in the most profound peace, on the 26th 
of January, 404. Her corpse, carried by bishops, and attended with lighted 
wax torches, was interred on the 28th of the same month, in the midst of the 
church of the holy manger. Her tomb is still shown in the same place, near 
that of St. Jerom, but empty: even the Latin epitaph which St. Jerom 
composed in verse, and caused to be engraved on her tomb, is erased or 
removed, though extant in the end of this letter which he addressed to her 
daughter. Her relics are said to be in the possession of the metropolitical 
church at Sens, and the feast of St. Paula is kept a holiday of precept in that 
city on the 27th of January; on which day her name is placed by Ado, 
Usuard, &c., because she died on the 26th, after sunset, and the Jews in 
Palestine began the day from sunset: but her name occurs on the 26th in the 
Roman Martyrology, &c. See her life in St. Jerom’s letter to her daughter, 
called her epitaph, ep. 86, &c. 


St. Conon, Bishop of the Isle of Man 


It we can give credit to some lives of St. Fiaker, and the old breviary of 
Limoges, that saint was son of Eugenius, king of Scotland, and by his father 
committed in his childhood, with his two brothers, to the care of St. Conon, 
from which saintly education he received that ardent love and perfect spirit 
of piety, by which he was distinguished during the whole course of his life. 
Conon, by the purity and fervor in which he served God, was a saint from 
his infancy. The Isle of Man, which was a famous ancient seat of the 
Druids, is said to have received the seeds of the Christian faith by the zeal 
of St. Patrick. St. Conon, passing thither from Scotland, completed that 
great work, and is said to have been made bishop of Man, or of Sodor, 
supposed by these authors to have been anciently a town in this island. This 
bishopric was soon after united with that of the Hebrides or the Western 
islands, which see was fixed in the isle of Hi, Iona or Y-colmkille. St. 
Conon died in the isle of Man, about the year 648. His name continued, to 
the change of religion, in great veneration throughout the Hebrides, or 
islands on the West of Scotland.422 On St. Conon, see Leslie, Hist. of 
Scotland, &c. 


January 27" 


St. John Chrysostom 


ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE, AND DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


From Socrates, Theodoret, and other historians: as also from the saint’s 
works, and his life, written by way of dialogue, with great fidelity, by his 
friend and strennous advocate Palladius, a holy bishop, but a distinct person 
from Palladius the bishop of Helenopolls and author of the Lausiac history, 
who was then young, and is evidently distinguished by this writer in many 
places, as Tillemont, Montiaucon, and Stilting show against Baillet and 
others; though also Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, exerted himself in 
defence of St. Chrysostom. Palladius, author of the Dialogue on the life of 
St. Chrysostom, was never accused of Origenism except by those who, at 
least in the proofs alleged for this charge, confounded him with the bishop 
of Helenopolis. F. Stilting clears also the latter from the charge of 
Origenism, and answers the arguments produced by Baronius against him. 
Comm. Hist. §1. p. 404. The later Greek pnnegyrists, George, patriarch of 
Alexandria, in 620, the emperor Leo the Wise, in 890, &c., deserve very 
little notice. See the life of our saint compiled by Dom Montfancon. Op. t. 
13. And lastly, the accurate commentary on his life given by F. Stilting the 
Bollandist, on the 14th of September, from p. 401 to 709, t. 4. 


A. D. 407. 


This incomparable doctor, on account of the fluency and sweetness of his 
eloquence, obtained soon after his death the surname of Chrysostom, or 
Golden Mouth, which we find given him by St. Ephrem of Antioch, 
Theoloret, and Cassiodorus. But his tender piety, and his undaunted courage 
and zeal in the cause of virtue, are titles far more glorious, by which he 
holds an eminent place among the greatest pastors and saints of the church. 
About the year 344, according to F. Stilting, Antioch, the capital city of the 
East, was ennobled by his illustrious birth. He had one elder sister, and was 
the only son and heir of Secundus, master of the horse, that is, chief 


commander of the imperial troops in Syria. His mother, Anthusa, left a 
widow at twenty years of age, continued such the remainder of her life, 
dividing her time between the care of her family and the exercises of 
devotion. Her example in this respect made such an impression on our 
saint’s master, a celebrated pagan sophist, that he could not forbear crying 
out, “What wonderful women have the Christians!”442 She managed the 
estate of her children with great prudence and frugality, knowing this to be 
part of her duty to God, but she was sensible that their spiritual instruction 
in virtue was of infinitely greater importance. From their cradle she instilled 
into them the most perfect maxims of piety, and contempt of the world. The 
ancient Romans dreaded nothing more in the education of youth, than their 
being ill taught the first principles of the sciences; it being more difficult to 
unleam the errors then imbibed, than to begin on a mere tabula rasa, or 
blank paper. Wherefore Anthusa provided her son the ablest masters in 
every branch of literature, which the empire at that time afforded. 
Eloquence was esteemed the highest accomplishment, especially among the 
nobility, and was the surest means of raising men to the first dignities in the 
state. John studied that art under Libanius, the most famous orator of that 
age; and such was his proficiency, that even in his youth he excelled his 
masters. Libanius being asked by his pagan friends on his death-bed, about 
the year 390, who should succeed him in his school: “John,” said he, “had 
not the Christians stolen him from us.”422 Our saint was then priest. While 
he was only a scholar, that sophist one day read to an assembly of orators a 
declamation composed by him, and it was received with unusual tokens of 
admiration and applause. Libanins pronounced the young orator happy, “as 
were also the emperors,” he said, “who reigned at a time when the world 
was possessed of so great a treasure.”4° The progress of the young scholar 
in philosophy, under Andragatius, was no less rapid and surprising; his 
genius shone in every disputation. All this time his principal care was to 
study Christ, and to learn his spirit. He laid a solid foundation of virtue, by 
a perfect humility, self-denial, and a complete victory over himself. Though 
naturally hot and inclined to anger, he had extinguished all emotions of 
passion in his breast.482 His modesty, meekness, tender charity, and singular 
discretion, rendered him the delight of all he conversed with. 


The first dignities of the empire were open to John. But his principal 
desire was to dedicate himself to God, without reserve, in holy solitude. 
However, not being yet twenty years of age, he for some time pleaded at the 
par. In that employment he was drawn by company into the diversions of 
the world, and sometimes assisted at the entertainments of the stage. His 
virtue was in imminent danger of splitting against that fatal rock, when God 
opened his eyes. He was struck with horror at the sight of the precipice 
upon the brink of which he stood; and not content to flee from it himself, he 
never ceased to bewail his blindness, and took every occasion to caution the 
faithful against that lurking place of hellish sirens, but more particularly in 
his vehement sermons against the stage. Alarmed at the danger he had 
narrowly escaped, full of gratitude to God his deliverer, and to prevent the 
like danger for the time to come, he was determined to carry his resolution 
of renouncing the world into immediate execution. He began by the change 
of his garb, to rid himself the more easily of the importunities of friends: for 
a penitential habit is not only a means for preserving a spirit of 
mortification and humility, but is also a public sign and declaration to the 
world, that a person has turned his back on its vanities, and is engaged in an 
irreconcilable war against them. His clothing was a coarse gray coat: he 
watched much, fasted every day, and spent the greater part of his time in 
prayer and meditation on the holy scriptures: his bed was no other than the 
hard floor. In subduing his passions, he found none of so difficult a 
conquest as vainglory;482 this enemy he disarmed by embracing every kind 
of public humiliation. The clamors of his old friends and admirers, who 
were incensed at his leaving them, and pursued him with their invectives 
and censures, were as arrows shot at random. John took no manner of notice 
of them: he rejoiced in contempt, and despised the frowns of a world whose 
flatteries he dreaded: Christ crucified was the only object of his heart, and 
nothing could make him look back after he had put his hand to the plough. 
And his progress in virtue was answerable to his zealous endeavors. 

St. Meletius, bishop of Antioch, called the young ascetic to the service of 
the church, gave him suitable instructions, during three years, in his own 
palace, and ordained him Reader. John had learned the art of silence, in his 
retirement, with far greater application than he had before studied that of 
speaking. This he discovered when he appeared again in the world, though 


no man ever possessed a greater fluency of speech, or a more ready and 
enchanting eloquence, joined with the most solid judgment and a rich fund 
of knowledge and good sense; yet in company he observed a modest 
silence, and regarded talkativeness as an enemy to the interior recollection 
of the heart, as a source of many sins and indiscretions, and as a mark of 
vanity and self-conceit. He heard the words of the wise with the humble 
docility of a scholar, and he bore the impertinence, trifles, and blunders of 
fools in discourse, not to interrupt the attention of his soul to God, or to 
make an ostentatious show of his eloquence or science: yet with spiritual 
persons he conversed freely on heavenly things, especially with a pious 
friend named Basil, one of the same age and inclinations with himself, who 
had been his most beloved school-fellow, and who forsook the world to 
embrace a monastic life, a little before our saint. After three years, he left 
the bishop’s house to satisfy the importunities of his mother, but continued 
the same manner of life in her house, during the space of two years. He still 
saw frequently his friend Basil, and he prevailed on two of his school- 
fellows under Libanius to embrace an ascetic life; Theodorus, afterwards 
bishop of Mopsuestia, and Maximus, bishop of Seleucia. The former 
returned in a short time to the bar, and fell in love with a young lady called 
Hermione. John lamented his fall with bitter tears before God, and brought 
him back to his holy institute by two tender and pathetic exhortations to 
penance, “which breathe an eloquence above the power of what seems 
merely human,” says Sozomen. Not long after, hearing that the bishops of 
the province were assembled at Antioch, and deliberated to raise him and 
Basil to the episcopal dignity, he privately withdrew, and lay hid till the 
vacant sees were filled. Basil was made bishop of Raphanea near Antioch; 
and had no other resource in his grief for his promotion, but in tears and 
complaints against his friend who had betrayed him into so perilous a 
charge. John, being then twenty-six years old, wrote to him in his own 
justification six incomparable books, of the Priesthood. 

Four years after, in 374, he retired into the mountains near Antioch, 
among certain holy anchorets who peopled them, and whose manner of life 
is thus described by our saint:484 They devoted all the morning to prayer, 
pious reading, and meditating on the holy scriptures. Their food was bread 
with a little salt; some added oil, and those who were very weak, a few 


herbs or pulse; no one ever ate before sunset. After the refection it was 
allowed to converse with one another, but only on heavenly things. They 
always closed their night-prayers with the remembrance of the last 
judgment, to excite themselves to a constant watchfulness and preparation; 
which practice St. Chrysostom earnestly recommends to all Christians with 
the evening examination.482 These monks had no other bed than a mat 
spread on the bare ground. Their garments were made of the rough hair of 
goats or camels, or of old skins, and such as the poorest beggars would not 
wear, though some of them were of the richest families, and had been 
tenderly brought up. They wore no shoes; no one possessed any thing as his 
own; even their poor necessaries were all in common. They inherited their 
estates only to distribute them among the poor; and on them, and in 
hospitality to strangers, they bestowed all the spare profits of their work. 
They all used the same food, wore a uniform habit, and by charity were all 
one heart. The cold words mine and thine, the baneful source of lawsuits 
and animosities among men, were banished from their cells. They rose at 
the first crowing of the cock, that is, at midnight, being called up by the 
superior; and after the morning hymns and psalms, that is, matins and lauds, 
all remained in their private cells, where they read the holy scriptures, and 
some copied books. All met in the church at the canonical hours of tierce, 
sext, none, and vespers, but returned to their cells, none being allowed to 
speak, to jest, or to be one moment idle. The time which others spend a 
table, or in diversions, they employed in honoring God; even their meal 
took up very little time, and after a short sleep, (according to the custom of 
hot countries,) they resumed their exercises, conversing not with men but 
with God, with the prophets and apostles in their writings and pious 
meditation; and spiritual things were the only subject of their entertainment. 
For corporal exercise they employed themselves in some mean manual 
labor, such as entertained them in humility, and could not inspire vanity or 
pride: they made baskets, tilled and watered the earth, hewed wood, 
attended the kitchen, washed the feet of all strangers, and waited on them 
without distinction, whether they were rich or poor. The saint adds, that 
anger, jealousy, envy, grief, and anxiety for worldly goods and concerns, 
were unknown in these poor cells; and he assures us, that the constant 
peace, joy, and pleasure which reigned in them, were as different from the 


bitterness and tumultuous scenes of the most brilliant worldly felicity, as the 
security and calmness of the most agreeable harbor are, from the dangers 
and agitation of the most tempestuous ocean. Such was the rule of these 
cenobites, or monks who lived in community. There were also hermits on 
the same mountains who lay on ashes, wore sackcloth, and shut themselves 
up in frightful caverns, practising more extraordinary austerities. Our saint 
was at first apprehensive that he should find it an insupportable difficulty to 
live without fresh bread, use the same stinking oil for his food and for his 
lamp, and inure his body to hard labor under so great austerities.2© But by 
courageously despising this apprehension, in consequence of a resolution to 
spare nothing by which he might learn perfectly to die to himself, he found 
the difficulty entirely to vanish in the execution. Experience shows that in 
such undertakings, the imagination is alarmed not so much by realities as 
phantoms, which vanish before a courageous heart which can look them in 
the face with contempt. Abbot Rancé, the reformer of la Trappe, found 
more difficulty in the thought of rising without a fire in winter, in the 
beginning of his conversion, than he did in the greatest severities which he 
afterwards practised. St. Chrysostom passed four years under the conduct of 
a veteran Syrian monk, and afterwards two years in a cave as a hermit. The 
dampness of this abode brought on him a dangerous distemper, and for the 
recovery of his health he was obliged to return into the city. By this means 
he was restored to the service of the church in 381, for the benefit of 
innumerable souls. He was ordained deacon by St. Meletius that very year, 
and priest by Flavian in 386, who at the same time constituted him his vicar 
and preacher, our saint being then in the forty-third year of his age.484 He 
discharged all the duties of that arduous station during twelve years, being 
the hand and the eye of his bishop, and his mouth to his flock. The 
instruction and care of the poor he regarded as his first obligation this he 
always made his favorite employment and his delight. He never ceased in 
his sermons to recommend their cause and the precept of alms-deeds to the 
people. Antioch, he supposed, contained at that time one hundred thousand 
Christian souls: all these he fed with the word of God, preaching several 
days in the week, and frequently several times on the same day. He 
confounded the Jews and Pagans, also the Anomeans, and other heretics. 
He abolished the most inveterate abuses, repressed vice, and changed the 


whole face of that great city. It seemed as if nothing could withstand the 
united power of his eloquence, zeal, and piety. 

Theodosius1., finding himself obliged to levy a new tax on his subjects, 
on occasion of his war with Maximus, who had usurped the Western empire 
in 387, the populace of Antioch, provoked at the demand, mutinied, and 
discharged their rage on the emperor’s statue, those of his father, his two 
sons, and his late consort, Flavilla, dragged them with ropes through the 
streets, and then broke them to pieces. The magistrates durst not oppose the 
rabble in their excesses. But as soon as their fury was over, and that they 
began to reflect on what they had been guilty of, and the natural 
consequences of their extravagances, they were all seized with such terror 
and consternation, that many abandoned the city, others absconded, and 
scarce any durst appear publicly in the streets. The magistrates in the mean 
time were filling the prisons with citizens, in order to their trials, on account 
of their respective share in the combustion. Their fears were heightened on 
the arrival of two officers dispatched from Constantinople to execute the 
emperor’s orders with regard to the punishment of the rioters. The reports 
which were spread abroad on this occasion imported, that the emperor 
would cause the guilty to be burned alive, would confiscate their estates, 
and level the city with the ground. The consternation alone was a greater 
torment than the execution itself could have been. Flavian, notwithstanding 
his very advanced age, and though his sister was dying when he left her, set 
out without delay in a very severe season of the year, to implore the 
emperor’s clemency in favor of his flock. Being come to the palace, and 
admitted into the emperor’s presence, he no sooner perceived that prince 
but he stopped at a distance, holding down his head, covering his face, and 
speaking only by his tears, as though himself had been guilty. Thus he 
remained for some time. The emperor seeing him in this condition, 
carrying, as it were, the weight of the public guilt in his breast, instead of 
employing harsh reproaches, as Flavian might naturally have expected, 
summed up the many favors he had conferred on that city, and said at the 
conclusion of each article: “Is this the acknowledgment I had reason to 
expect? Is this their return for my love? What cause of complaint had they 
against me? Had I ever injured them? But granting that I had, what can they 
allege for extending their insolence even to the dead? Had they received 
any wrong from them? Why were they to be insulted too? What tenderness 


have I not shown on all occasions for their city? Is it not notorious that I 
have given it the preference in my love and esteem to all others, even to that 
which gave me birth? Did not I always express a longing desire to see it, 
and that it gave me the highest satisfaction to think I should soon be in a 
condition of taking a journey for this purpose?” 

Then the holy bishop, being unable to bear such stinging reproaches or 
vindicate their conduct, made answer: “We acknowledge, Sir, that you have 
on all occasions favored us with the greatest demonstrations of your 
singular affection; and this it is that enhances both our crime and our grief, 
that we should have carried our ingratitude to such a pitch as to have 
offended our best friend and greatest benefactor: hence, whatever 
punishment you may inflict upon us, it will still fall short of what we 
deserve. But alas! the evil we have done ourselves is worse than 
innumerable deaths: for what can be more afflicting than to live, in the 
judgment of all mankind, guilty of the blackest ingratitude, and to see 
ourselves deprived of your sweet and gracious protection, which was our 
bulwark. We dare not look any man in the face; no, not the sun itself. But as 
great aS Our misery is, it is not irremediable; for it is in your power to 
remove it. Great affronts among private men have often been the occasion 
of great charity. When the devil’s envy had destroyed man, God’s mercy 
restored him. That wicked spirit, jealous of our city’s happiness, has 
plunged her into this abyss of evils, out of which you alone can rescue her. 
It is your affection, I dare say it, which has brought them upon us, by 
exciting the jealousy of the wicked spirits against us. But, like God himself, 
you may draw infinite good out of the evil which they intended us. If you 
Spare us, you are revenged on them. 

“Your clemency on this occasion will be more honorable to you than your 
most celebrated victories. It will adorn your head with a far brighter diadem 
than that which you wear, as it will be the fruit only of your own virtue. 
Your statues have been thrown down: if you pardon this insult, you will 
raise yourself others, not of marble or brass, which time destroys, but such 
as will exist eternally in the hearts of all those who will hear of this action. 
Your predecessor, Constantine the Great, when importuned by his courtiers 
to exert his vengeance on some seditious people that had disfigured his 
statues by throwing stones at them, did nothing more than stroke his face 
with his hand, and told them, smiling, that he did not feel himself hurt. This 


his saying is yet in the mouths of all men, and a more illustrious trophy to 
his memory than all the cities which he built, than all the barbarous nations 
which he subdued. Remember your own memorable saying, when you 
ordered the prisons to be opened, and the criminals to be pardoned at the 
feast of Easter: ‘Would to God I were able in the same manner to open the 
graves, and restore the dead to life!’ That time is now come Here is a city 
whose inhabitants are already dead; and is. as it wore, at the gates of its 
sepulchre Raise it then, as it is in your power to do, without cost or labor. A 
word will suffice. Suffer it by your elemency to be still named among the 
living cities. It will then owe more to you than to its very founder, He built 
it small, you will raise it great and populous. To have preserved it from 
being destroyed by barbarians would not have been so great an exploit, as 
to spare it on such an occasion as now offers. 

“Neither is the preservation of an illustrious city the only thing to be 
considered; your own glory, and, above all, the honour, of the Christian 
religion, are highly interested in this affair. The Jews and Pagans, all 
barbarous nations, nay, the whole world, have their eyes fixed on you at this 
critical juncture; all are waiting for the judgment you will pronounce. If it 
be favorable, they will be filled with admiration, and will agree to praise 
and worship that God, who checks the anger of those who acknowledge no 
master upon earth, and who can transform men into angels; they will 
embrace that religion which teaches such sublime morality. Listen not to 
those who will object that your clemency on this occasion may be attended 
with, and give encouragement to the like disorders in other cities. That 
could only happen, if you spared for want of a power to chastise: but 
whereas you do not divest yourself, by such an act of clemency, of this 
power, and as by it you endear and rivet yourself the more in the affections 
of your subjects, this, instead of encouraging such insults and disorders, 
will rather the more effectually prevent them. Neither immense sums of 
money, nor innumerable armies, could ever have gained you so much the 
hearts of your subjects and their prayers for your person and empire, as will 
this single action. And if you stand fair for being such a gainer from men, 
what rewards may you not reasonably expect from God? It is easy for a 
master to punish, but rare and difficult to pardon. 

“Tt will be extremely glorious to you to have granted this pardon at the 
request of a minister of the Lord, and it will convince the world of your 


piety, in that you overlooked the unworthiness of his person, and respected 
only the power and authority of that Master who sent him. For though 
deputed immediately by the inhabitants of Antioch to deprecate your just 
displeasure on this occasion, it is not only in their name that I appear in this 
place, for I am come from the sovereign Lord of men and angels to declare 
to you in his name, that, if you pardon men their faults, he will forgive you 
your sins. Call to mind then that dreadful day on which we shall all be 
summoned to give in an account of all our actions. Reflect on your having it 
now in your power, without pain or labor, to efface your sins, and to find 
mercy at that terrible tribunal. You are about to pronounce your own 
sentence. Other ambassadors bring gold, silver, and other like presents, but 
as for me, I offer nothing but the law of God, and entreat you to imitate his 
example on the cross.” He concluded his harangue by assuring the emperor 
that if he refused to pardon the city, he would never more return to it, nor 
look upon that city as his country, which a prince of his humane disposition 
could not prevail upon himself to pardon. 

This discourse had its desired effect on the emperor, who with much 
difficulty suppressed his tears while the bishop spoke, whom he answered 
in these few words: “If Jesus Christ, the Lord of all things, vouchsafed to 
pardon and pray for those very men that crueified him, ought I to hesitate to 
pardon them who have offended me? I, who am but a mortal man like them, 
and a servant of the same Master.” The patriarch, overjoyed at his success, 
prostrated himself at the emperor’s feet, wishing him a reward for such an 
action suitable to its merit. And whereas the prelate made an offer of 
passing the feast of Easter with the emperor at Constantinople, he, to testify 
how sincerely he was reconciled to the city of Antioch, urged his immediate 
return, saying: “Go, Father, delay not a moment the consolation your people 
will receive at your return, by communicating to them the assurances of the 
pardon I grant them; I know they must be in great affliction.” The bishop 
set out accordingly; but, to delay as little as possible the joy of the citizens, 
he dispatched a courier before him with the emperor’s letter of pardon, 
which produced a comfortable change in the face of affairs. The bishop 
himself arrived time enough before Easter to keep that solemnity with his 
people. The joy and triumph of that city could not be greater; it is elegantly 
described by St. Chrysostom, extolling above all things the humility and 
modesty of Flavian, who attributed the whole change of Theodosius’s mind, 


and all the glory of the action, to God alone. The discourse which Flavian 
addressed to the emperor, except the introduction, had been composed by 
St. Chrysostom, who recited it to the people to comfort them, and ceased 
not strongly to exhort them to penance, and the fervent exercise of good 
works, during the whole time of their bishop’s absence.“88 After this storm 
our saint continued his labors with unwearied zeal, and was the honor, the 
delight, and the darling not of Antioch only but of all the East, and his 
reputation spread itself over the whole empire.482 But God was pleased to 
call him to glorify his name on a new theatre, where he prepared for his 
virtue other trials, and other crowns. 

St. Chrysostom had been five years deacon, and twelve years priest, 
when Nectarius, bishop of Constantinople, dying in 397, the emperor 
Arcadius, at the suggestion of Eutropius the eunuch, his chamberlain, 
resolved to procure the election of our saint to the patriarchate of that city. 
He therefore dispatched a secret order to the count of the East, enjoining 
him to send John to Constantinople, but by some stratagem; lest his 
intended removal, if known at Antioch, should cause a sedition, and be 
rendered impracticable. The count repaired to Antioch, and desiring the 
Saint to accompany him out of the city to the tombs of the martyrs, on the 
pretence of devotion, he there delivered him into the hands of an officer 
sent on purpose, who, taking him into his chariot, conveyed him with all 
possible speed to the imperial city. Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, a 
man of a proud and turbulent spirit, was come thither to recommend a 
creature of his own to that dignity. He endeavored by illegal practices 
secretly to traverse the canonical promotion of our saint; but was detected, 
and threatened to be accused in a synod. Whereupon he was glad to desist 
from his intrigues, and thus John was consecrated by him on the 26th of 
February, in 398.422 In regulating his own conduct and his domestic 
concerns, he retrenched all the great expenses which his predecessors had 
entailed on their dignity, which he looked upon as superfluous, and an 
excessive prodigality and these sums he applied to the relief of the poor, 
especially of the sick. For this purpose he erected and maintained several 
numerous hospitals, under the government of holy and charitable priests, 
and was very careful that all the servants and attendants were persons of 
great virtue, tenderness, compassion, and prudence. His own family being 


settled in good order, the next thing he took in hand after his promotion was 
the reformation of his clergy. This he forwarded by zealous exhortations 
and proper rules for their conduct, tending both to their sanctification and 
exemplarity. And to give these his endeavors their due force, he lived an 
exact model of what he inculcated to others: but his zeal exasperated the 
tepid part of that order, and raised a storm against himself. The immodosty 
of women in their dress in that gay capital excited in him sentiments of the 
most just abhorrence and indignation. Some young ladies seemed to have 
forgot that clothing is the covering of the ignominy of sin, and ought to be 
an instrument of penance, and a motive of confusion and tears, not of 
vanity. But the exhortations of St. Chrysostom moved many to despise and 
lay aside the use of purple, silks, and jewels. It was a far more mtolerable 
scandal that some neglected to cover their necks, or used such thin veils as 
served only to invite the eyes of others more boldly. Our saint represented 
to such persons that they were in some respects worse than public 
prostitutes: for these hide their baits at home only for the wicked: “but 
you,” said he, “carry your snare everywhere, and spread your nets publicly 
in all places. You allege, that you never invited others to sin. You did not by 
your tongue, but you have done it by your dress and deportment more 
effectually than you could by your voice: when yon have made another to 
sin in his heart, how can you be innocent? You sharpened and drew the 
sword: you gave the thrust by which the soul is wounded.42! Tell me, whom 
does the world condemn? whom do judges punish? Those who drink the 
poison, or those who prepare and give the fatal draught? You have mingled 
the execrable cup; you have administered the potion of death: you are so 
much more criminal than poisoners, as the death which you cause is the 
more terrible; for you murder not the body, but the soul Nor do you do this 
to enemies; nor compelled by necessity, nor provoked by any injury; but out 
of a foolish vanity and pride. You sport yourselves in the ruin of the souls of 
others, and make their spiritual death your pastime.” Hence he infers, how 
false and absurd their excuse is in saying, they mean no harm. These and 
many other scandals he abolished. He suppressed the wicked custom of 
swearing, first at Antioch, then at Constantinople. By the invincible power 
of his eloquence and zeal he tamed the fiercest sinners, and changed them 
into meek lambs: he converted an incredible number of idolaters and 


heretics.422 His mildness towards sinners was censured by the Novatians; he 
invited them to repentance with the compassion of the most tender father, 
and was accustomed to cry out: “If you are fallen a second time, or even a 
thousand times into sin, come to me and you shall be healed.”422 But he 
was firm and severe in maintaining discipline, though without harshness; to 
impenitent sinners he was inflexible. To mention one instance of the success 
of his holy zeal out of the many which his sermons furnish; in the year 399, 
the second of his episcopacy, on Wednesday in Holy Week, so violent a rain 
fell as to endanger the corn, and threaten the whole produce of the country. 
Hereupon public processions were made to the church of the apostles by the 
bishop and people, to avert the scourge by imploring the intercession 
chiefly of St. Peter, St. Andrew, (who is regarded as the founder of the 
church of Byzantium,) St. Paul, and St. Timothy.“ The rain ceased, but not 
their fears. Therefore they all crossed the Bosphorus to the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, on the opposite side of the water. This danger was scarce 
over, when on the Friday following many ran to see certain horse-races, and 
on Holy Saturday to games exhibited at the theatre. The good bishop was 
pierced to the quick with grief, and on the next day, Easter-Sunday, 
preached a most zealous and eloquent sermon, Against the Games and 
Shows of the Theatre and Circus. Indignation made him not so much as 
mention the paschal solemnity; but by an abrupt exordium he burst into the 
most vehement pathos, as follows. “Are these things to be borne? Can they 
be tolerated? I appeal to yourselves, be you your own judges. Thus did God 
expostulate with the Jews.”“22 This exclamation he often repeated to 
assuage his grief. He put the people in mind of the sanctity of our faith; of 
the rigorous account we must give to God of all our moments, and the 
obligation of serving him incumbent on us from his benefits, who has made 
for us the heaven and earth, the sun, light, rivers, &c. The saint grieved the 
more, because, after all, they said they had done no harm, though they had 
murdered not only their own souls, but also those of their children. “And 
how will you,’ said he, “after this approach the holy place? How will you 
touch the heavenly food? Even now do I see you overwhelmed with grief, 
and covered with confusion. I see some striking their foreheads, perhaps 
those who have not sinned, but are moved with compassion for their 
brethren. On this account do I grieve and suffer, that the devil should make 


such a havoc in such a flock. But if you join with me, we will shut him out. 
By what means? If we seek out the wounded, and snatch them out of his 
jaws. Do not tell me their number is but small: though they are but ten, this 
is a great loss: though but five; but two or only one. The shepherd leaving 
ninety-nine, did not return till he had completed his number by recovering 
that sheep which was lost. Do not say, it is only one; but remember that it is 
a soul for which all things visible were made; for which laws were given, 
miracles wrought, and mysteries effected: for which God spared not his 
only Son. Think how great a price hath been paid for this one sheep, and 
bring him back to the fold. If he neither hears your persuasions nor my 
exhortations, I will employ the authority with which God hath invested 
me.” He proceeds to declare such excommunicated. The consternation and 
penance of the city made the holy pastor forbear any further censure, and to 
commend their conversion. Palladius writes that he had the satisfaction to 
see those who had been the most passionately fond of the entertainments of 
the stage and circus, moved by his sermons on that subject, entirely 
renounce those schools of the devil. God is more glorified by one perfect 
soul than by many who serve him with tepidity. Therefore, though every 
individual of his large flock was an object of his most tender affection and 
pastoral concern, those were particularly so, who had secluded themselves 
from the world by embracing a religious state of life, the holy virgins and 
nuns. Describing their method of life, he says:© Their clothing was 
sackcloth, and their beds only mats spread on the floor; that they watched 
part of the night in prayer, walked barefoot, never ate before evening, and 
never touched so much as bread using no other food than pulse and herbs, 
and that they were always occupied in prayer, manual labor, or serving the 
sick of their own sex. The spiritual mother, and the sun of this holy 
company, St. Nicareta, is honored December the 27th. Among the holy 
widows who dedicated themselves to God under the direction of this great 
master of saints, the most illustrious were the truly noble ladies St. 
Olympias, Salvina, Procula, and Pantadia. This last (who was the widow of 
Timasus, formerly the first minister to the emperor) was constituted by him 
deaconess of the church of Constantinople. Widows he considered as by 
their state called to a life of penance, retirement, and devotion; and he 
spared no exhortations or endeavors to engage them faithfully to correspond 


to the divine grace, according to the advice which St. Paul gives them.424 
St. Olympias claimed the privilege of furnishing the expenses of the saint’s 
frugal table. He usually ate alone; few would have been willing to dine so 
late, or so coarsely and sparingly as he did; and he chose this to save both 
time and expenses: but he kept another table in a house near his palace, for 
the entertainment of strangers, which he took care should be decently 
supplied. He inveighed exceedingly against sumptuous banquets. All his 
revenues he laid out on the poor; for whose relief he sold the rich furniture 
which Nectarius had left; and once, in a great dearth, he caused some of the 
sacred vessels to be melted down for that purpose. This action was 
condemned by Theophilus, but is justly regarded by St. Austin as a high 
commendation of our holy prelate. Besides the public hospital near his 
cathedral, and several others which he founded and maintained, he erected 
two for strangers. His own patrimony he had given to the poor long before, 
at Antioch. His extraordinary charities obtained him the name of John of 
almsdeeds.428 The spiritual necessities of his neighbor were objects of far 
greater compassion to his tender charity. His diocese, nay, the whole world, 
he considered as a great hospital of souls, spiritually blind, deaf, sick, and in 
danger of perishing eternally; many standing on the brink, many daily 
falling from the frightful precipice into the unquenchable lake. Not content 
with tears and supplications to the Father of mercies for their salvation, he 
was indefatigable in labors and in every endeavor to open their eyes; feared 
no dangers, no not death itself in its most frightful shapes, to succor them in 
their spiritual necessities, and prevent their fall. Neither was this pastoral 
care confined to his own flock or nation: he extended it to the remotest 
countries. He sent a bishop to instruct the Nomades on wandering 
Scythians: another, an admirable man, to the Goths. Palestine, Persia, and 
many other distant provinces felt the most beneficent influence of his zeal. 
He was himself endued with an eminent spirit of prayer: this he knew to be 
the great channel of heavenly graces, the cleanser of the affections of the 
soul from earthly dross, and the means which renders them spiritual and 
heavenly, and makes men angels, even in their mortal body. He was 
therefore particularly earnest in inculcating this duty, and in instructing 
others in the manner of performing it. He warmly exhorted the laity to rise 
to the midnight office of matins together with the clergy: “Many artisans,” 


said he, “watch to labor, and soldiers watch as sentries; and cannot you do 
as much to praise God?”422 He observes, that the silence of the night is 
peculiarly adapted to devout prayer, and the sighs of compunction: which 
exercise we ought never to interrupt too long; and by watching, prayer 
becomes more earnest and powerful. Women he will not have to go easily 
abroad to church in the night-time; but advises that even children rise in the 
night to say a short prayer, and as they cannot watch long be put to bed 
again: for thus they will contract from their infancy a habit of watching, and 
a Christian’s whole house will be converted into a church. The advantages 
and necessity of assiduous prayer he often recommends with singular 
energy; but he expresses himself on no subject with greater tenderness and 
force than on the excess of the divine love, which is displayed in the holy 
Eucharist, and in exhorting the faithful to the frequent use of that heavenly 
sacrament. St. Proclus says,2° that he abridged the liturgy of his church. St. 
Nilus22! assures us that he was often favored with visions of angels in the 
church during the canonical hours, surrounding the altars in troops during 
the celebration of the divine mysteries and at the communion of the people. 
The saint himself confidently avers that this happens at those times,222 
which he confirms by the visions of several hermits. 

The public concerns of the state often called on the saint to afford the 
spiritual succors of his zeal and charity. Eutropius was then at the head of 
affairs. He was a eunuch, and originally a slave, but had worked himself 
into favor with the emperor Arcadius. In 395 he was instrumental in cutting 
off Rufinus, the chief minister, who had broke out into an open rebellion, 
and he succeeded the traitor in all his honors: golden statues were erected to 
him in several parts of the city, and what Claudian, Marcellmus in his 
chronicle, Suidas, and others, represent as the most monstrous event that 
occurs in the Roman Fasti, was declared consul, though a eunuch. Being 
placed on so high a pinnacle, a situation but too apt to turn the strongest 
head forgetful of himself and the indispensable rules of decency and 
prudence, it was not long before he surpassed his predecessor in insolence, 
ambition, and covetousness. Wholesome advice, even from a Chrysostom, 
served only to exasperate a heart devoted to the world, and open to 
flatterers, who added continually new flames to its passions. In the mean 
time, the murmurs and indignation of the whole empire at the pride and 


avarice of Eutropius were a secret to him, till the pit was prepared for his 
fall. Gainas, general of the auxiliary Goths in the imperial army, was stirred 
up to revenge an affront which his cousin Trigibildus, a tribune, had 
received from the haughty minister. At the same time the empress Eudoxia, 
having been insulted by him, ran to the emperor, carrying her two little 
babes in her arms, and cried out for justice against the insolent servant. 
Arcadius, who was as weak in abandoning, as he was imprudent in 
choosing favorites, gave orders that the minister should be driven out of the 
court, and his estates confiscated. Eutropius found himself in a moment 
forsaken by all the herds of his admirers and flatterers, without one single 
friend, and fled for protection to the church, and to those very altars whose 
immunities he had infringed and violated. The whole city was in an uproar 
against him; the army called aloud for his death, and a troop of soldiers 
surrounded the church with naked swords in their hands, and fire in their 
eyes. St. Chrysostom went to the emperor, and easily obtained of him that 
the unhappy criminal might be allowed to enjoy the benefit of sanctuary; 
and the soldiers were prevailed upon, by the tears of the emperor and the 
remonstrances of the bishop, to withdraw. The next day the people flocked 
to behold a man whose frown two days before made the whole world to 
tremble, now laying hold of the altar, gnashing his teeth, trembling and 
shuddering, having nothing before his eyes but drawn swords, dungeons, 
and executioners. St. Chrysostom on this occasion made a_ pathetic 
discourse on the vanity and treachery of human things, the emptiness and 
falsehood of which he could not find a word emphatical enough to express. 
The poor Eutropius could not relish such truths a few days ago, but now 
found his very riches destructive. The saint entreated the people to forgive 
him whom the emperor, the chief person injured, was desirous to forgive: 
he asked them how they could beg of God the pardon of their own sins if 
they did not pardon a man who then, by repentance, was perhaps a saint in 
the eyes of God. At this discourse not a single person in the church was able 
to refrain from tears, and all things seemed in a state of tranquillity. 
Some days after, Eutropius left the church, hoping to escape privately out of 
the city, but was seized, and banished into Cyprus.2™ He was recalled a few 
months after, and being impeached of high-treason was condemned and 
beheaded, chiefly at the instigation at Gainas; in compliance with whose 


unjust demands the weak emperor consented to the death of Aurelianus and 
Saturninus, two principal lords of his court. But St. Chrysostom, by several 
journeys, prevailed with the barbarian to content himself with their 
banishment, which they underwent, but were soon after recalled. As unjust 
concessions usually make rebels the more insolent, Gainas hereupon 
obliged the emperor to declare him commander-in-chief of all his troops. 
Yet even when his pride and power were at the highest, St. Chrysostom 
refused him the use of any Catholic church in Constantinople for the Arian 
worship. And when, some time after, he laid siege to that capital, the saint 
went out to him, and by kind expostulations prevailed on him to withhold 
his design and draw off his army. He was afterwards defeated in passing the 
Hellespont; and fleeing through the country of the Huns, was overthrown, 
and slain by them in 400. 

This same year, 400, St. Chrysostom held a council of bishops in 
Constantinople; one of whom had preferred a complaint against his 
metropolitan Antoninus, the archbishop of Ephesus, which consisted of 
several heads, but that chiefly insisted on was simony.222 All our saint’s 
endeavors to discuss this affair being frustrated by the distance of places, he 
found it necessary, at the solicitation of the clergy and people of Ephesus, to 
go in per son to that city, though the severity of the winter season, and the 
ill state of health he was then in, might be sufficient motives for retarding 
this journey. In this and the neighboring cities several councils were held, in 
which the archbishop of Ephesus and several other bishops in Asia, Lycia, 
and Phrygia, were deposed for simony. Upon his return after Easter, in 401, 
having been absent a hundred days, he preached the next morning,20& 
calling his people, in the transports of tender joy, his crown, his glory, his 
paradise planted with flourishing trees; but if any bad shrubs should be 
found in it, he promised that no pains should be spared to change them into 
good. He bid them consider if they rejoiced so much as they testified, to see 
him again who was only one, how great his joy must be which was 
multiplied in every one of them: he calls himself their bond-slave, chained 
to their service, but says, that slavery was his delight, and that during his 
absence he ever had them present to his mind, offering up his prayers for 
their temporal and spiritual welfare. 


It remained that our saint should glorify God by his sufferings, as he had 
already done by his labors: and if we contemplate the mystery of the cross 
with the eyes of faith, we shall find him greater in the persecutions he 
sustained than in all the other occurrences of his life. At the same time we 
cannot sufficiently deplore the blindness of envy and pride in his enemies, 
as in the Pharisees against Christ himself. We ought to tremble for 
ourselves: if that passion does not make us persecute a Chrysostom, it may 
often betray us into rash judgments, aversions, and other sins, even under a 
cloak of virtue. The first open adversary of our saint was Severianus, bishop 
of Gabala, in Syria, to whom the saint had left the care of his church during 
his absence. This man had acquired the reputation of a preacher, was a 
favorite of the empress Eudoxia, and had employed all his talents and 
doxterity to establish himself in the good opinion of the court and people, to 
the prejudice of the saint, against whom he had peached in his own city. 
Severianus being obliged to leave Constantinople at the saint’s return, he 
made an excellent discourse to his flock on the peace Christ came to 
establish on earth, and begged they would receive again Sevenamrs whom 
they had expelled the city. Another enemy of the saint was Theophilus, 
patriarch of Alexandria, whom Sozomen, Socrates, Palladius, St. Isidore of 
Pelusium, and Synesius, accuse of avarice and oppressions to gratify his 
vanity in building stately churches; of pride, envy, revenge, dissimulation, 
and an uncontrollable love of power and rule, by which he treated other 
bishops as his slaves, and made his will the rule of justice. His three paschal 
letters, which have reached us, show that he wrote without method, and that 
his reflections and reasonings were neither just nor apposite: whence the 
loss of his other writings is not much to be regretted. These spiritual vices 
sullied his zeal against the Anthropomorphites, and his other virtues. He 
died in 412, wishing that he had lived always in a desert, honoring the name 
of the holy Chrysostom, whose picture he caused to be brought to his 
bedside, and by reverencing it, showed his desire to make atonement for his 
past ill conduct towards our saint.222 This turbulent man had driven from 
their retreat four abbots of Nitria, called the tall brothers, on a groundless 
suspicion of Origenism, as appears from Palladius, though it was believed 
by St. Jerom, which is maintained by Baronius. St. Chrysostom admitted 
them to communion, but not till they had juridically cleared themselves of it 


in an ample manner This however was grievously resented by 
Theophilus: but the empress Eudoxia, who, after the disgrace of Eutropius, 
governed her husband and the empire, was the main spring which moved 
the whole conspiracy against the saint. Zozimus, a heathen historian, says, 
that her flagrant avarice, her extortions and injustices, knew no bounds, and 
that the court was filled with informers, calumniators, and harpies, who, 
being always on the watch for prey, found means to seize the estates of such 
as died rich, and to disinherit their children or other heirs. No wonder that a 
saint should displease such a court while he discharged his duty to God. He 
had preached a sermon against the extravagance and vanity of women in 
dress and pomp. This was pretended by some to have been levelled at the 
empress; and Severianus was not wanting to blow the coals. Knowing 
Theophilus was no friend to the saint, the empress, to be revenged of the 
supposed affront, sent to desire his presence at Constantinople, in order to 
depose him. He obeyed the summons with pleasure, and landed at 
Constantinople in June, 403, with several Egyptian bishops his creatures, 
refused to see or lodge with John, and got together a packed cabal of thirty- 
six bishops, the saint’s enemies, in a church at Chalcedon, calling 
themselves the synod at the Oak, from a great tree which gave name to that 
quarter of the town. The heads of the impeachment drawn up against the 
holy bishop were: that he had deposed a deacon for beating a servant; that 
he had called several of his clergy base men; had deposed bishops out of his 
province; had ordained priests in his domestic chapel, instead of the 
cathedral; had sold things belonging to the church; that nobody knew what 
became of his revenues; that he ate alone; and that he gave the holy 
communion to persons who were not fasting: all which were false or 
frivolous. The saint held a legal council of forty bishops in the city at the 
same time; and refused to appear before that at the Oak, alleging most 
notorious infractions of the canons in their pretended council. The cabal 
proceeded to a sentence of deposition, which they sent to the city and to the 
emperor, to whom they also accused him of treason, for having called the 
empress Jezabel, a false assertion, as Palladius testifies. The emperor 
hereupon issued out an order for his banishment, but the execution of it was 
opposed by the people, who assembled about the great church to guard their 
pastor. He made them a farewell sermon,222 in which he spoke as follows: 


“Violent storms encompass me on all sides; yet I am without fear, because I 
stand upon a rock. Though the sea roar, and the waves rise high, they cannot 
sink the vessel of Jesus. I fear not death, which is my gain: nor banishment, 
for the whole earth is the Lord’s: nor the loss of goods; for I came naked 
into the world, and must leave it in the same condition. I despise all the 
terrors of the world and trample upon its smiles and favor. Nor do I desire 
to live unless for your service. Christ is with me: whom shall I fear? 
Though waves rise against me: though the sea, though the fury of princes 
threaten me, all these are to me more contemptible than a spider’s web. I 
always say: O Lord, may thy will be done: not what this or that creature 
wills, but what it shall please thee to appoint, that shall I do and suffer with 
joy. This is my strong tower: this is my unshaken rock: this is my staff that 
can never fail. If God be pleased that it be done, let it be so. Wheresoever 
his will is that I be, I return him thanks.” He declared that he was ready to 
lay down a thousand lives for them, if at his disposal, and that he suffered 
only because he had neglected nothing to save their souls. On the third day 
after the unjust sentence given against him, having received repeated orders 
from the emperor to go into banishment, and taking all possible care to 
prevent a sedition, he surrendered himself, unknown to the people, to the 
count, who conducted him to Prenetum in Bithynia. After his departure his 
enemies entered the city with guards, and Severianus mounted the pulpit, 
and began to preach, pretending to show the deposition of the saint to have 
been legal and just. But the people would not suffer him to proceed, and ran 
about as if distracted, loudly demanding in a body the restoration of their 
holy pastor. The next night the city was shook with an earthquake. This 
brought the empress to reflect with remorse on what she had done against 
the holy bishop. She applied immediately to the emperor, under the greatest 
consternation, for his being recalled; crying out: “Unless John be recalled, 
our empire is undone:” and with his consent she dispatched letters the same 
night, inviting him home with tender expressions of affection and esteem, 
and protesting her ignorance of his banishment. Almost all the city went out 
to meet him, and great numbers of lighted torches were carried before him. 
He stopped in the suburbs, refusing to enter the city till he had been 
declared innocent by a more numerous assembly of bishops. But the people 
would suffer no delay: the enemies of the saint fled, and he resumed his 
functions, and preached to his flock. He pressed the emperor to call 


Theophilus to a legal synod: but that obstinate persecutor alleged that he 
could not return without danger of his life. However, Sozomen relates that 
threescore bishops ratified his return: but the fair weather did not last long. 
A silver statue of the empress having been erected on a pillar before the 
great church of St. Sophia, the dedication of it was celebrated with public 
games, which besides disturbing the divine service, engaged the spectators 
in extravagances and superstition. St. Chrysostom had often preached 
against licentious shows; and the very place rendered these the more 
criminal. On this occasion, fearing lest his silence should be construed as an 
approbation of the thing, he, with his usual freedom and courage, spoke 
loudly against it. Though this could only affect the Manichean overseer of 
those games, the vanity of the empress made her take the affront to herself, 
and her desires of revenge were implacable.242 His enemies were invited 
back: Theophilus durst not come, but sent three deputies. Though St. John 
had forty-two bishops with him, this second cabal urged to the emperor 
certain canons of an Arian council of Antioch, made only to exclude St. 
Athanasius, by which it was ordained that no bishop who had been deposed 
by a synod, should return to his see till he was restored by another synod. 
This false plea overruled the justice of the saint’s cause, and Arcadius sent 
him an order to withdraw. He refused to forsake a church committed to him 
by God, unless forcibly compelled to leave it. The emperor sent troops to 
drive the people out of the churches on Holy-Saturday, and the holy places 
were polluted with blood and all manner of outrages. The saint wrote to 
pope Innocent, begging him to declare void all that had been done; for no 
injustice could be more notorious.2"! He also wrote to beg the concurrence 
of certain other holy bishops of the West. The pope having received from 
Theophilus the acts of the false council at the Oak, even by them saw the 
glaring injustice of its proceedings, and wrote to him, exhorting him to 
appear in another council, where sentence should be given according to the 
canons of Nice, meaning by those words to condemn the Arian canons of 
Antioch. He also wrote to St. Chrysostom, to his flock, and several of his 
friends: and endeavored to redress these evils by a new council: as did also 
the emperor Honorius. But Arcadius and Eudoxia found means to prevent 
its assembling, the very dread of which made Theophilus, Severianus, and 
other ringleaders of the faction to tremble. 


St. Chrysostom was suffered to remain at Constantinople two months 
after Easter. On Thursday, in Whitsun-week, the emperor sent him an order 
for his banishment. The holy man, who received it in the church, said to 
those about him, “Come, let us pray, and take leave of the angel of the 
church.” He took leave of the bishops, and, stepping into the baptistery, also 
of St. Olympias and the other deaconesses, who were overwhelmed with 
grief and bathed in tears. He then retired privately out of the church, to 
prevent a sedition, and was conducted by Lucius, a brutish captain, into 
Bithynia, and arrived at Nice on the 20th of June, 404. After his departure, a 
fire breaking out, burnt down the great church and the senate-house, two 
buildings which were the glory of the city: but the baptistery was spared by 
the flames, as it were to justify the saint against his calumniators; for not 
one of the rich vessels was found wanting. In this senate-house perished the 
incomparable statues of the muses from Helicon, and other like ornaments, 
the most valuable then known: so that Zozimus looks upon this 
conflagration as the greatest misfortune that had ever befallen that city. 
Palladius ascribes the fire to the anger of heaven. Many of the saint’s 
friends were put to the most exquisite tortures on this account, but no 
discovery could be made. The Isaurians plundered Asia, and the Huns 
several other provinces. Eudoxia ended her life and crimes in childbed on 
the 6th of October following, five days after a furious hail-storm had made 
a dreadful havoc in the city. The emperor wrote to St. Nilus, to recommend 
himself and his empire to his prayers. The hermit answered him with a 
liberty of speech which became one who neither hoped nor feared any thing 
from the world. “How do you hope,” said he, “to see Constantinople 
delivered from the destroying angel of God, after such enormities 
authorized by laws? after having banished the most blessed John, the pillar 
of the church, the lamp of truth, the trumpet of Jesus Christ!”2/2 And again 
“You have banished John, the greatest light of the earth:—At least, do not 
persevere in your crime.”2!2 His brother, the emperor Honorius wrote still 
in stronger terms,2/4 and several others. But in vain; for certain implacable 
court ladies and sycophants, hardened against all admonitions and remorse, 
had much too powerful an ascendant over the unhappy emperor, for these 
efforts of the saint’s friends to meet with success. Arsacius, his enemy and 
persecutor, though naturally a soft and weak man, was by the emperor’s 


authority intruded into his see. The saint enjoyed himself comfortably at 
Nice: but Cucusus was pitched upon by Eudoxia for the place of his 
banishment. He set out from Nice in July, 404, and suffered incredible 
hardships from heats, fatigues, severity of guards, almost perpetual 
watchings, and a fever which soon seized him with pains in his breast. He 
was forced to travel almost all night, deprived of every necessary of life, 
and was wonderfully refreshed if he got a little clear water to drink, fresh 
bread to eat, or a bed to take a little rest upon. All he lamented was the 
impenitence of his enemies, for their own sake: calling impunity in sin, and 
honor conferred by men on that account, the most dreadful of all 
judgments.2!25 About the end of August, after a seventy days’ journey, he 
arrived at Cucusus, a poor town in Armenia, in the deserts of Mount Taurus. 
The good bishop of the place vied with his people in showing the man of 
God the greatest marks of veneration and civility, and many friends met him 
there, both from Constantinople and Antioch. In this place, by sending 
missionaries and succors, he promoted the conversion of many heathen 
countries, especially among the Goths, in Persia and Phoenicia. He 
appointed Constantius, his friend, a priest of Antioch, superior of the 
apostolic missions in Phoenicia and Arabia. The letters of Constantius are 
added to those of St. Chrysostom. The seventeen letters of our saint to St. 
Olympias might be styled treatises. He tells her,2!© “I daily exult and am 
transported with joy in my heart under my sufferings, in which I find a 
hidden treasure: and I beg that you rejoice on the same account, and that 
you bless and praise God, by whose mercy we obtain to such a degree the 
grace of suffering.” He often enlarges on the great evils and most pernicious 
consequences of sadness and dejection of spirit, which he calls2!4 “the 
worst of human evils, a perpetual domestic rack, a darkness and tempest of 
the mind, an interior war, a distemper which consumes the vigor of the soul, 
and impairs all her faculties.” He shows=!8 that sickness is the greatest of 
trials, a time not of inaction, but of the greatest merit, the school of all 
virtues, and a true martyrdom. He advises her to use physic, and says it 
would be a criminal impatience to wish for death to be freed from 
sufferings. He laments the fall of Pelagius, whose heresies he abhorred. He 
wrote to this lady his excellent treatise, That no one can hurt him who does 
not hurt himself. Arsacius dying in 405, many ambitiously aspired to that 


dignity, whose very seeking it was sufficient to prove them unworthy. 
Atticus, one of this number, a violent enemy to St. Chrysostom, was 
preferred by the court, and placed in his chair. The pope refused to hold 
communion with Theophilus or any of the abettors of the persecution of our 
saint.2/2 He and the emperor Honorius sent five bishops to Constantinople 
to insist on a council, and that, in the mean time, St. Chrysostom should be 
restored to his see, his deposition having been notoriously unjust.222 But the 
deputies were cast into prison in Thrace, because they refused to 
communicate with Atticus. The persecutors saw that, if the council was 
held, they would be inevitably condemned and deposed by it, therefore they 
stuck at nothing to prevent its meeting. The incursions of the Isaurian 
plunderers obliged St. Chrysostom to take shelter in the castle of Arabissus, 
on Mount Taurus. He enjoyed a tolerable state of health during the year 406 
and the winter following, though it was extremely cold in those mountains 
so that the Armenians were surprised to see how his thin, weak body was 
able to support it. When the Isaurians had quitted the neighborhood, he 
returned to Cucusus. But his impious enemies, seeing the whole Christian 
world both honor and defend him, resolved to rid the world of him. With 
this view they procured an order from the emperor that he should be 
removed to Arabissus, and thence to Pytius, a town situated on the Euxine 
sea, near Colchis, at the extremity of the empire, on the frontiers of the 
Sarmatians, the most barbarous of the Scythians. Two officers were ordered 
to convey him thither in a limited number of days, through very rough 
roads, with a promise of promotion, if, by hard usage, he should die in their 
hands. One of these was not altogether destitute of humanity, but the other 
could not bear to hear a mild word spoken to him. They often travelled 
amidst scorching heats, from which his head, that was bald, suffered 
exceedingly. In the most violent rains they forced him out of doors, obliging 
him to travel till the water ran in streams down his back and bosom. When 
they arrived at Comana Pontica, in Cappadocia, he was very sick; yet was 
hurried five or six miles to the martyrium or chapel in which lay the relics 
of the martyr St. Basiliscus.224 The saint was lodged in the oratory of the 
priest. In the night, that holy martyr appearing to him, said, “Be of good 
courage, brother John; to-morrow we shall be together.” The confessor was 
filled with joy at this news, and begged that he might stay there till eleven 


o’clock. This made the guards drag him out the more violently; but when 
they had travelled four miles, perceiving him in a dying condition, they 
brought him back to the oratory. He there changed all his clothes to his very 
shoes, putting on his best attire, which was all white, as if he meant it for 
his heavenly nuptials. He was yet fasting, and having received the holy 
sacrament, poured forth his last prayer, which he closed with his usual 
doxology: Glory be to God for all things. Having said Amen, and signed 
himself with the sign of the cross, he sweetly gave up his soul to God on the 
feast of the exaltation of the holy cross, the 14th of September, as appears 
from the Menea, in 407, having been bishop nine years and almost seven 
months,224 

His remains were interred by the body of St. Basiliscus, a great concourse 
of holy virgins, monks, and persons of all ranks from a great distance 
flocking to his funeral. The pope refused all communion with those who 
would not allow his name a place in the Dyptics or registers of Catholic 
bishops deceased. It was inserted at Constantinople by Atticus, in 417, and 
at Alexandria, by St. Cyril, in 419: for Nestorius tells him that he then 
venerated the ashes of John against his will.222 His body was translated to 
Constantinople in 434, by St. Proclus, with the utmost pomp, the emperor 
Theodosius and his sister Pulcheria accompanying St. Proclus in the 
procession, and begging pardon for the sins of their parents, who had 
unadvisedly persecuted this servant of God. The precious remains were laid 
in the church of the apostles, the burying-place of the emperors and 
bishops, on the 27th of January, 438; on which day he is honored by the 
Latins: but the Greeks keep his festival on the 13th of November.224 His 
ashes were afterwards carried to Rome, and rest under an altar which bears 
his name in the Vatican church. The saint was low in stature; and his thin, 
mortified countenance bespoke the severity of his life. The austerities of his 
youth, his cold solitary abode in the mountains, and the fatigues of 
continual preaching, had weakened his breast, which occasioned his 
frequent distempers. But the hardships of his exile were such as must have 
destroyed a person of the most robust constitution. Pope Celestine, St. 
Austin, St. Nilus, St. Isidore of Pelusium, and others, call him the illustrious 
doctor of churches, whose glory shines on every side, who fills the earth 
with the light of his profound sacred learning, and who instructs by his 


works the remotest corners of the world, preaching everywhere, even where 
his voice could not reach. They style him the wise interpreter of the secrets 
of God, the sun of the whole universe, the lamp of virtue, and the most 
shining star of the earth. The incomparable writings of this glorious saint, 
make his standing and most authentic eulogium. 

In the character which St. Chrysostom has in several places drawn of 
divine and fraternal charity and holy zeal, we have a true portraiture of his 
holy soul. He excellently shows, from the words of our Lord to St. Peter,222 
that the primary and essential disposition of a pastor of souls is a pure and 
most ardent love of God, whose love for these souls is so great, that he has 
delivered his Son to death for them. Jesus Christ shed his blood to save this 
flock, which he commits to the care of St. Peter. Nothing can be stronger or 
more tender than the manner in which this saint frequently expresses his 
charity and solicitude for his spiritual children.222 When he touches this 
topic, his words are all fire and flame, and seem to breathe the fervor of St. 
Peter, the zeal of St. Paul, and the charity of Moses. This favorite of God 
was not afraid, for the salvation of his people, to desire to be separated from 
the company of the saints, provided this could have been done without 
falling from the love of God; though he knew that nothing would more 
closely unite him forever to God, than this extraordinary effort of his love. 
The apostle of nations desired to be an anathema for his brethren, and for 
their salvation;222 and the prince of the apostles gave the strongest proof of 
the ardor of his love for Christ, by the floods of tears which he shed for his 
flock. From the same furnace of divine love, St. Chrysostom drew the like 
sentiments towards his flock, joined with a sovereign contempt of all 
earthly things; another distinguishing property of charity, which he 
describes in the following words:228 “Those who burn with a spiritual love, 
consider as nothing all that is shining or precious on earth. We are not to be 
surprised if we understand not this language, who have no experience of 
this sublime virtue. For whoever should be inflamed with the fire of the 
perfect love of Jesus Christ, would be in such dispositions with regard to 
the earth, that he would be indifferent both to its honors and to its disgrace, 
and would be no more concerned about its trifles than if he was alone in the 
world. He would despise sufferings scourges, and dungeons, as if they were 
endured in another’s body, not in his own; and would be as insensible to the 


pleasures and enjoyments of the world, as we are to the bodies of the dead, 
or as the dead are to their own bodies. He would be as pure from the stain 
of any inordinate passions, as gold perfectly refined is from all rust or spot. 
And as flies beware of falling into the flames, and keep at a distance, so 
irregular passions dare not approach him.” 


On the writings of St. John Chrysostom 


In the Benedictine edition of his works given by Dom Montfaucon, we have 
in the first tome his two Exhortations to Theodorus; three books against the 
Adversaries of a Monastic Life; the Comparison between a King and a 
Monk; two books on Compunction; three books to Stagirius the monk, on 
Tribulation and Providence; against those Clergymen who harbor Women 
under their roof to serve them; another treatise to prove that Deaconesses, 
or other Regular Women, ought not to live under the same roof with men; 
On Virginity; To a Young Widow; On the Priesthood; and a considerable 
number of mattered homilies. Theodorus, after renouncing the advantages 
which high birth, a plentiful estate, a polite education, and an uncommon 
stock of learning offered him in the world, and having solemnly consecrated 
himself to God in a monastic state, violated his sacred engagement, returned 
into the world, took upon him the administration of his estate, fell in love 
with a beautiful young woman named Hermione, and desired to marry her. 
St. Chrysostom, who had formerly been his schoolfellow, under Libanius, 
and been afterwards instrumental in inducing him to forsake the world, and 
some time his companion in a religious state, grievously lamented his 
unhappy fall; and by two most tender and pathetic exhortations to 
repentance, gained him again to God. Every word is dictated by the most 
ardent zeal and charity, and powerfully insinuates itself into the heart by the 
charm of an unparalleled sweetness, which gives to the strength of the most 
persuasive eloquence an irresistible force. Nothing of the kind extant is 
more beautiful, or more tender, than these two pieces, especially the former. 
The saint, in the beginning, borrows the most moving parts of the 
lamentations of Jeremy, showing that he had far more reason to abandon 
himself to bitter grief than that prophet; for he mourned not for a material 
temple and city with the holy ark and the tables of the law, but for an 
immortal soul, far more precious than the whole material world. And if one 
soul which observes the divine law is greater and better than ten thousand 


which transgress it, what reason had he to deplore the loss of one which had 
been sanctified, and the holy living temple of God, and shone with the grace 
of the Holy Ghost: one in which the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost had dwelt; 
but was stripped of its glory and fence, robbed of its beauty, enslaved by the 
devil, and fettered with his bolts and chains. Therefore the saint invites all 
creatures to mourn with him, and declares he will receive no comfort, nor 
listen to those who offer him any, crying out with the prophet: Depart from 
me: I will weep bitterly: offer not to comfort me. Isa. 22:4. His grief, he 
says, was just, because he wept for a soul that was fallen from heaven to 
hell, from grace into sin: it was reasonable, because by tears she might yet 
be recovered; and he protests that he would never interrupt them, till he 
should learn that she was risen again. To fortify his unhappy friend against 
the temptation of despair, he shows by the promises, examples, and parables 
of the Old and New Testaments, that no one can doubt of the power or 
goodness of God, who is most ready to pardon every sinner that sues for 
mercy. Observing that hell was not created for man, but heaven, he conjures 
him not to defeat the design of God in his creation, and destroy the work of 
his mercy by persevering in sin. The difficulties which seemed to stand in 
his way, and dispirited him, the saint shows would be all removed, and 
would even vanish of themselves, if he undertook the work with courage 
and resolution: this makes the conversion of a soul easy. He terrifies him by 
moving reflections on death, and the divine judgments, by a dreadful 
portraiture which he draws of the fire of hell, which resembles not our fire, 
but burns souls, and is eternal; lastly, by the loss of heaven, on the joys of 
which kingdom he speaks at large; on its immortality, the company of the 
angels, the joy, liberty, beauty, and glory of the blessed, adding, that such is 
this felicity, that in its loss consists the most dreadful of all the torments of 
the damned. Penance averts these evils, and restores to a soul all the titles 
and advantages which she had forfeited by her fall: and its main difficulty 
and labor are vanquished by a firm resolution, and serious beginning of the 
work. This weakens and throws down the enemy: if he be thoroughly 
vanquished in that part where he was the strongest, the soul will pursue, 
with ease and cheerfulness, the delightful and beautiful course of virtue 
upon which she has entered. He conjures Theodorus, by all that is dear, to 
have compassion on himself; also to have pity on his mourning friends, and 
not by grief send them to their graver: he exhorts him resolutely to break his 


bonds at once, not to temporize only with his enemy, or pretend to rise by 
degrees; and he entreats him to exert his whole strength in savoring to be of 
the happy number of those who, from being the last, are raised by their 
fervor to the first rank in the kingdom of God. To encourage him by 
examples, he mentions a young nobleman of Phoenicia, the son of one 
Urbanus, who, having embraced with fervor the monastic state, insensibly 
fell into lukewarmness, and at length returned into the world, where he 
enjoyed large possessions, lived in pomp, and abandoned himself to the 
pursuit of vanity and pleasures; till, opening his eyes upon the 
remonstrances of certain pious friends, he distributed his whole estate 
among the poor, and spent the rest of his life in the desert with 
extraordinary fervor. Another ascetic, falling by degrees, in an advanced 
age, committed the crime of tornication; but immediately rising, attained to 
an eminent degree of sanctity, and was honored with the gift of miracles. 
The disciple of St. John, who had been a captain of a troop of robbers and 
murderers, became an illustrious penitent. In like manner, our saint exhorts 
and conjures this sinner to rise without delay, before he was overtaken by 
the divine judgments, and to confess his sins with compunction of heart, 
abundant bitter tears, and a perfect change of life, laboring to efface his 
crimes by good works, to the least of which Christ has promised a reward. 
St. Chrysostom begins his second Exhortation to Theodorus, which is 
much shorter than the first, by expressing his grief as follows: (t. 1, p. 35:) 
“If tears and groans could have been conveyed by letters, this would have 
been filled. I grieve not that you have taken upon you the administration of 
your affairs; but that you have trampled under your feet the sacred 
engagement you had made of yourself to Christ. For this I suffer excessive 
trouble and pain; for this I mourn; for this I am seized with fear and 
trembling, having before my eyes the severe damnation which so 
treacherous and base a perfidiousness deserves.” He tells him yet “that the 
case is not desperate for a person to have been wounded, but for him to 
neglect the cure of his wounds. A merchant after shipwreck labors to repair 
his losses; many wrestlers, after a fall, have risen and fought so 
courageously as to have been crowned; and soldiers, after a defeat, have 
rallied and conquered. You allege,” says he, “that marriage is lawful. This I 
readily acknowledge; but it is not now in your power to embrace that state: 
for it is certain that one who, by a solemn engagement, has given himself to 


God as his heavenly spouse, if he violates this contract, he commits an 
adultery, though he should a thousand times call it marriage. Nay, he is 
guilty of a crime so much the more enormous as the majesty of God 
Surpasses man. Had you been free, no one would charge you with desertion; 
but since you are contracted to so great a king, you are not at your own 
disposal.” St. Chrysostom pathetically shows him the danger, baseness, and 
crime of deferring his repentance, sets before him hell, the emptiness of the 
world, the uneasiness and troubles which usually attend a married life, and 
the sweetness of the yoke of Christ. He closes this pressing exhortation by 
mentioning the tears and prayers of his friends, which they would never 
interrupt, till they had the comfort of seeing him raised from his fall. St. 
Chrysostom wrote these two exhortations about the year 369, which was the 
second that he spent in his mother’s house at Antioch when he led there an 
ascetic life. The fruit of his zeal and charity was the conversion of 
Theodorus, who broke his engagements with the world, and returned to his 
solitude. In 381 he was made bishop of Mopsuestia. In opposing the 
Apollinarist heresy, he had the misfortune to lay the seeds of Nestorianism 
in a book which he composed on the Incarnation, and other writings. He 
became a declared protector of Julian the Pelagian, when he took refuge in 
the East; wrote an express treatise against original sin; and maintained the 
Pelagian errors in a multitude of other works, which were all condemned 
after his death, though only fragments of them have reached us, preserved 
chiefly in Facundus, Photius, and several councils. He died in 428, before 
the solemn condemnation of his errors, and in the communion of the 
Catholic church. See Tillemont, t. 12. 

During St. Chrysostom’s retreat in the mountains, two devout servants of 
God desired of him certain instructions on the means of attaining to the 
virtue of compunction. Demetrius, the first of these, though he was arrived 
at a high degree of perfection in an ascetic life, always ranked himself 
among those who crawl on the earth, and said often to St. Chrysostom, 
kissing his hand, and watering it with tears, “Assist me to soften the 
hardness of my heart.” St. Chrysostom addressed to him his first book on 
Compunction, in which he tells him that he was not unacquainted with this 
grace, of which he had a pledge in the earnestness of his desire to obtain it, 
his love of retirement, his watching whole nights, and his abundant tears, 
even those with which, squeezing him by the hand, he had begged the 


succor of his advice and prayers, in order to soften his dry, stony heart into 
compunction. With the utmost confusion for his own want of this virtue, he 
yielded to his request, begging in return his earnest prayers for the 
conversion of his own soul. Treating first on the necessities and motives of 
compunction, he takes notice that Christ pronounces those blessed who 
mourn, and says we ought never to cease weeping for our own sins, and 
those of the whole world, which deserves and calls for our tears so much 
the more loudly, as it is insensible of its own miseries. We should never 
cease weeping, if we considered how much sin reigns among men. The 
saint considers the sin of rash judgment as a general vice among men, from 
which he thinks scarce any one will be found to have lived always free. He 
says the same of anger; then of detraction; and considering how universally 
these crimes prevail among men, cries out: “What hopes of salvation 
remain for the generality of mankind, who commit, without reflection, some 
or other of these crimes, one of which is enough to damn a soul?” He 
mentions also, as general sins, swearing, evil words, vain-glory, not giving 
alms, want of confidence in divine providence, and of resignation to his 
will, covetousness, and sloth in the practice of virtue. He complains that 
whereas the narrow path only leads to heaven, almost all men throw 
themselves into the broad way, walking with the multitude in their employs 
and actions, seeking their pleasure, interest, or convenience, not what is 
safest for their souls. Here what motives for our tears! A life of 
mortification and penance he prescribes, as an essential condition for 
maintaining a spirit of compunction; saying that water and fire are not more 
contrary to each other, than a life of softness and delights is to 
compunction; pleasure being the mother of dissolute laughter and madness 
A love of pleasure renders the soul heavy and altogether earthly; but 
compunction gives her wings, by which she raises herself above all created 
things. We see worldly men mourn for the loss of friends and other 
temporal calamities. And are not we excited to weep for our spiritual 
miseries? We can never cease if we have always before our eyes our sins, 
our distance from heaven, the pains of hell, God’s judgments, and our 
danger of losing Him, which is the most dreadful of all the torments of the 
damned. 

In his second book On Compunction, which is addressed to Stelechins, he 
expresses his surprise that he should desire instructions on compunction of 


one so cold in the divine service as he was; but only one whose breast is 
inflamed with divine love, and whose words are more penetrating than fire, 
can speak of that virtue. He says that compunction requires in the first 
place, solitude, not so much that of the desert, as that which is interior, or of 
the mind. For seeing that a multitude of objects disturbs the sight, the soul 
must restrain all the senses, remain serene, and without tumult or noise 
within herself, always intent on God employed in his love, deaf to corporeal 
objects. As men placed on a high mountain heat nothing of the noise of a 
city situated below them, only a confused stir which they no way heed; so a 
Christian soul, raised on the mountain of true wisdom, regards not the hurry 
of the world; and though she is not destitute of senses, is not molested by 
them, and applies herself and her whole attention to heavenly things. Thus 
St. Paul was crucified and insensible to the world, raised as far above its 
objects as living men differ from carcasses Not only St. Paul, amid a 
multiplicity of affairs, but also David, living in the noise of a great city and 
court, enjoyed solitude of mind, and the grace of perfect compunction, and 
poured forth tears night and day, proceeding from an ardent love and desire 
of God and his heavenly kingdom, the consideration of the divine 
judgments, and the remembrance, of his own sins. Persons that are 
lukewarm and slothful, think of what they do or have done in penance to 
cancel their debts; but David nourished perpetually in his breast a spirit of 
compunction, by never thinking on the penance he had already done, but 
only on his debts and miseries, and on what he had to do in order to blot out 
or deliver himself from them. St. Chrysostom begs his friend’s prayers that 
he might be stirred up by the divine grace to weep perpetually under the 
load of his spiritual evils, so as to escape everlasting torments. 

The saint’s three books, On Providence, are an exhortation to comfort, 
patience, and resignation, addressed to Stagirius, a monk possessed by an 
evil spirit. This Stagirius was a young nobleman, who had exasperated his 
father by embracing a monastic state: but some time after fell into 
lukewarmness, and was cruelly possessed by an evil spirit, and seized with 
a dreadful melancholy, from which those who had received a power of 
commanding evil spirits were not able to deliver him. St. Chrysostom wrote 
these books soon after he was ordained deacon in 380. In the first, he shows 
that all things are governed by divine providence, by which even afflictions 
are always sent and directed for the good of the elect. For any one to doubt 


of this is to turn infidel: and if we believe it, what can we fear whatever 
tribulations befall us, and to whatever height their waves ascend? Though 
the conduct of divine providence, with regard to the just, be not uniform, it 
sends to none any tribulations which are not for their good; when they are 
most heavy, they are designed by God to prepare men for the greatest 
crowns. Moreover, God is absolute master to dispose of us, as a potter of 
his clay. What then have we to say? or how dare we presume to penetrate 
into his holy counsels? The promise of God can never fail: this gives us an 
absolute security of the highest advantages, mercy, and eternal glory, which 
are designed us in our afflictions. St. Chrysostom represents to Stagirius 
that his trials had cured his former vanity, anger, and slotn, and it was owing 
to them that he now spent nights and days in fasting, prayer, and reading. In 
the second book, he presses Stagirius strenuously to reject all melancholy 
and gloomy thoughts, and not to be uneasy either about his cure, or the grief 
his situation was likely to give his father, but leaving the issue to God, with 
perfect resignation to ask of him this mercy, resting in the entire confidence 
that whatever God ordained would turn to his greatest advantage. In the 
third book, he mentions to Stagirius several of his acquaintance, whose 
sufferings, both in mind and body, were more grievous than those with 
which he was afflicted. He bids him also pay a visit to the hospitals and 
prisons; for he would there see that his cross was light in comparison of 
what many others endured He tells him that sin ought to be to him the only 
subject of grief; and that he ought to rejoice in sufferings as the means by 
which his sins were to be expiated. A firm confidence in God, a constant 
attention to his presence, and perpetual prayer, he calls the strong rainparts 
against sadness. 

When the Arian emperor Valens, in 375, commanded the monks to be 
turned out of then deserts, and enrolled in the troops, and several Catholics 
reviled them as bigots and madmen, St. Chrysostom took up his pen to 
justify them, by three books, entitled, Against the Impugners of a Monastic 
State. T. 1, p. 44, he expresses his surprise that any Christians could speak 
ill of a state which consists in the most perfect means of attaining to true 
virtue, and says they hurt themselves, not the monks, whose merit they 
increase; as Nero’s persecution of St. Paul, because he had converted one of 
the tyrant’s concubines, enhanced the apostle’s glory. A more dreadful 
judgment is reserved to these enemies of the love of Christ. They said, they 


drew no one from his faith. The saint retorts: What will faith avail without 
innocence and virtue? They alleged that a Christian may be saved without 
retiring into the desert. He answers: Would to God men lived so in the 
world that monasteries were of no advantage! but seeing all disorders 
prevail in it, who can blame those who seek to shelter themselves from the 
storm? He elegantly shows that the number of those that are saved in the 
world is exceeding small, and that the gate of life is narrow. The multitude 
perished in Noah’s flood, and only eight escaped in the ark. How foolish 
would it have been to rely carelessly on safety in such danger! Yet here the 
case is far more dreadful, everlasting fire being the portion of those that are 
lost. Yet in the world how few resist the torrent, and are not carried down 
with the crowd, sliding into anger, detraction, rash judgment, covetousness, 
or some other sin. Almost all, as if it were by common conspiracy, throw 
themselves into the gulf, where the multitude of companions will be no 
comfort. Is it not then, a part of wisdom to fly from these dangers, in order 
to secure our only affair in the best manner possible? 

Whereas parents sometimes opposed the vocation of their children to a 
monastic state, in his second book he addresses himself to a Pagan father, 
who grieved to see his son and heir engaged in that profession. He tells him 
he has the greatest reason to rejoice; proving from Socrates, and other 
heathen philosophers, that his son is more happy in voluntary poverty and 
contempt of the world, than he could have been in the possession of 
empires; that he is richer than his father, whom the loss of one bag of his 
treasures would afflict, whereas the monk, who possessed only a single 
cloak, could see without concern even that stolen, and would even rejoice 
though condemned to banishment or death. He is greater than emperors, 
more happy than the world, out of the reach of its malice or evil, whom no 
one could hurt if he desired it. A father who loves his son ought more to 
rejoice at his so great happiness than if he had seen him a thousand times 
king of the whole earth, and his life and kingdom secured to him for ten 
thousand years. What treasures would not have been well employed to 
purchase for him such a soul as his was rendered by virtue, could this 
blessing have been procured for money? He displays the falsehood of 
worldly pleasure; the inconstancy, anxiety, trouble, grief, and bitterness of 
all its enjoyments, and says that no king can give so sensible a joy as the 
very sight of a virtuous man inspires. As he speaks to a Pagan, he makes a 


comparison between Plato and Dionysius the tyrant; then mentions an 
acquaintance of his own. This was a holy monk, whom his Pagan father, 
who was a rich nobleman, incensed at his choice of that state, disinherited; 
but was at length so overcome by the virtue of this son, that he preferred 
him to all his other children, who were accomplished noblemen in the 
world, often saying that none of them was worthy to be his slave; and he 
honored and respected him as if he had been his own father. In the third 
book, St. Chrysostom directs his discourse to a Christian father, whom he 
threatens with the judgment of Heli, if he withdrew his children from this 
state of perfection, in which they would have become suns in heaven, 
whereas, if they were saved in the world, their glory would probably be 
only that of stars. He inveighs against parents, who, by their discourse and 
example, instil into their children a spirit of vanity, and sow in their tender 
minds the seeds of covetousness, and all those sins which overrun the 
world. He compares monks to angels, in their uninterrupted joy and 
attention to God; and observes that men in the world are bound to observe 
the same divine law with the monks, but cannot so easily acquit themselves 
of this obligation, as he that is hampered with cords cannot run so well as 
he that is loose and at liberty. He exhorts parents to breed up their children 
for some years in monasteries, and to omit nothing in forming them to 
perfect virtue. In his elegant short treatise, entitled A Comparison between a 
King and a Monk, t. 1, p. 116, he beautifully shows that a pious monk is 
incomparably more honorable, more glorious, and more happy than the 
greatest monarch, by enjoying the favor of heaven, and possessing God; by 
the empire over himself and his own passions, by which he is king in his 
own breast exercising the most glorious command; by the sweetness and 
riches of divine grace; by the kingdom of God established in his soul; by 
prayer, by which all things are in his power; by his universal benevolence 
and beneficence to others, procuring to every one all spiritual advantages as 
far as lies in him; by the comfort which he finds in death which is terrible to 
kings, but by which he is translated to an immortal crown, &c. This book is 
much esteemed by Montfaucon and the devout Blosius. 

St. Chrysostom, in his treatise on Virginity, t. 1, p. 268, says this virtue is 
a privilege peculiar to the true church, not to be found, at least pure, among 
heretics: he proves against the Manichees, that marriage is good: yet says 
that virginity as far excels it as angels men, but that all its excellency is 


derived from the consecration of a soul to God, and her attention to please 
him, without which this state avails nothing. 

After he was ordained deacon at Antioch, he composed his book To a 
Young Widow, (t. 1, p. 337,) a lady who had lost her husband Tarasius, 
candidate for the prefectship of the city. He draws motives to comfort her 
from the spiritual advantages of holy widowhood, and the happiness to 
which her husband was called. His second book To the Widow, (t. 1, p. 
349,) is a dissuasive from second marriages, when they are contracted upon 
worldly motives. 

His six incomparable books on the Priesthood, he composed to excuse 
himself to his friend Basil, who complained that he had been betrayed by 
him into the episcopal charge; for Chrysostom persuaded him they had time 
yet to conceal themselves; yet secretly absconded himself and left the other 
to be chosen. Basil, when he met him afterwards, was not able to speak for 
some time but by a flood of tears; and at length broke through them only to 
give vent to his grief in bitter complaints against the treachery of his friend. 
This work is wrote in a dialogue between the two friends. St. Chrysostom, 
in the first book, alleges (t. 1, p. 362) that he could not deprive the church 
of a pastor so well qualified to serve it as Basil was; nor undertake himself a 
charge for which he had not the essential talents, and in which he should 
involve others and himself in ruin. In the second book he justifies his own 
action in not hindering the promotion of his friend to the episcopacy, by 
observing that to undertake the charge of souls is the greatest proof we can 
give of our love for Christ, which He declared by putting the question thrice 
to St. Peter whether he loved him, before he committed to him the care of 
his flock. John 21:15. If we think it an argument of our love for a friend to 
take care of his servants or cattle, much more will God recompense faithful 
pastors, who feed those dear souls to save which God died. The pastoral 
charge is certainly the first of all others in merit and dignity. The saint 
therefore thinks he should have prevaricated if he had deprived the church 
of a minister capable of serving it. But in order to justify his own flight, he 
adds that the dangers and difficulties of this state are proportioned to its pre- 
eminence and advantages. For what can be more difficult and dangerous 
than the charge of immortal souls, and of applying to them remedies, which, 
to take effect, depend upon their own co-operation and consent, and must be 
always proportioned to their dispositions and character, which must be 


sounded, as well as to their wounds? Remissness leaves a wound half cured: 
and a suitable penance often exasperates and makes it wider. Herein the 
greatest sagacity and prudence are necessary. Nor is the difficulty less in 
bringing back to the church members which are separated from it. Basil 
replied to this discourse of St. Chrysostom: “You then love not Christ, who 
fly from the charge of souls.” St. Chrysostom answered, that he loved him, 
and fled from this charge because he loved him, fearing to offend him by 
taking upon him such an office, for which he was every way unqualified. 
Basil retorts with warmth, that his treachery towards himself was 
unpardonable, because he was acquainted with his friend’s incapacity. 
Chrysostom answers, that he should never have betrayed him into that 
dignity, if he had not known his charity and other qualifications. In order to 
show that he had reason to shun that charge, he in his third book sets forth 
the excellence and obligations of that dignity; for it is not earthly, but 
altogether heavenly, and its ministry would do honor to the angels; and a 
pastor ought to look upon himself as placed among the heavenly spirits, and 
under an obligation of being no less pure and holy. This he shows, first, 
from the tremendous sacrifice of the altar, which requires in the offerer a 
purity truly becoming heaven, and even far surpassing the sanctity which 
was required in so terrible a manner of priests in the Old Law, a mere 
shadow of ours. “For,” says he, “when you behold the Lord himself lying 
the victim on the altar, and offered, and the priest attending, and praying 
over the sacrifice, purpled with his precious blood, do you seem to remain 
among men and on earth, or not rather to be translated into heaven? O 
wonderful prodigy! O excess of the divine mercy! He who is seated above 
at the right hand of the Father, is in that hour held by all in their hands, and 
gives himself to be touched and received. Figure to yourself Elias before the 
altar, praying alone, the multitude standing around him in silence, and 
trembling, and the fire falling from heaven and consuming the sacrifice. 
What is now done is far more extraordinary, more awful, and more 
astonishing. The priest is here standing, and calls down from heaven, not 
fire, but the Holy Ghost: he prays a long time, not that a flame may be 
kindled, but that grace may touch the sacrifice, and that the hearts of all 
who partake of it may be purged by the same.” c. 5, p. 385. (See the learned 
prelate Giacomelli’s Note on St. Chrysostom’s doctrine on the real presence 
of the body of Christ in the Eucharist, and on the sacrifice of the altar, in 


hunc librum, c. 4, p. 340.) Secondly, he mentions the emmont prerogative 
of finding and loosing, not bodies, but souls, with which the priesthood of 
the New Law is honored: a power reaching the heavens, where God 
confirms the sentence pronounced by priests below: a power never given to 
angels, yet granted to men. John 20:22. All tower was given by the Father 
to the Son, who again transferred it on men. It is esteemed a great authority 
if an emperor confers on a private person power to imprison others or to set 
them at liberty. How great then is the authority with which God honors the 
priesthood: The priests of the Old Law declared lepers healed; those of the 
New really cleanse and beal our souls. They are our spiritual parents, by 
whom we are reborn to eternal life they regenerate us by baptism, again 
remit our sins by extreme unction, (James 5:14,) and by their prayers 
appease God whom we have offended. From all which he infers that it is 
arrogance and presumption to seek such a dignity, which made St. Paul 
himself tremble (1 Cor. 11:3, &c.) If the people in a mad phrensy should 
make an ignorant cobble general of their army, every one would commend 
such a wretch if he fled and hid himself that he might not be instrumental in 
his own and his country’s ruin. “If any one,” says he, “should appoint me 
pilot, and order me to steer a large vessel in the dangerous Egean or 
Tyrrhenian sea, I should be alarmed and struck with fear, and rather fly than 
drown both myself and crew.” The saint proceeds to mention the principal 
temptations to which a pastor of souls is himself exposed, and the storms by 
which he is assailed; as vain-glory, for instance, a more dreadful monster 
than the sirens of the poets, which passengers, by standing on their guard, 
could sail by and escape. “This rock,” says he, “is so troublesome to me 
even now, when no necessity drives me upon it, that I do not quite escape 
being hurt by it. But if any one had placed me on so high a pinnacle, it 
would have been as if, having tied my hands behind my back, he had 
exposed me to wild beasts to he torn in pieces.” He adds the danger of 
human respect, fear of the great ones, contempt or neglect of the poor; 
observing that none can encounter such dangers, but such as are perfect in 
virtue, disinterested, watchful over themselves, inured to mortification by 
great abstinence, resting on hard beds, and assiduous labor: lastly, what is 
most rare, dead to themselves by meekness, sweetness, and charity, which 
no injuries or reproaches, no ingratitude, no perverseness, or malice, can 
ever weary or overcome: for a perfect victory over anger is a most essential 


part of the character of a good pastor, without which all his virtues will be 
tarnished, and he will reap no fruit of his labors. He makes this dreadful 
remark, that within the circle of his own acquaintance he had known many 
who in solitude led lives pleasing to God, but being advanced to the 
priesthood, lost both themselves and others. If no Christian can call to mind, 
without trembling, the dreadful account which he is to give at the tribunal 
of Christ for his own sins, how must he tremble at this thought, who sees 
himself charged with the sins and souls of others? Heb. 13:17. In the fourth 
book he proves that one unfit for the pastoral charge is not excused because 
it is imposed on him by others, as one unacquainted with the rules of 
architecture can by no means undertake to build, nor one to practise 
medicine who is a stranger to that profession. He speaks of the crime of 
those who choose unworthy pastors, and of the learning necessary for this 
charge, especially in applying suitable remedies to every spiritual disorder, 
in confuting Pagans, Jews, and heretics, and in instructing the faithful. A 
talent for preaching is an indispensable qualification. In the fifth book he 
prescribes the manner in which a preacher ought to announce the word of 
God, with what indefatigable pains, and with what purity of intention, 
desiring only to please God and plant his love in all hearts, and despising 
the applause of men, insensible both to their praise and censures. His 
discourse must be set off by piety, natural eloquence, plain simplicity, and 
dignity, that all may hear the divine word willingly, and with respect and 
pleasure, so as to wish at the end of the sermon that it were longer. The 
extreme danger of vain-glory so much alarmed him, that in the close of this 
book he again speaks against that vice, and says, that he who entirely 
subdued this furious wild beast, and cut off its numberless heads, enjoys a 
great interior calm, with infinite spiritual advantages; and that every one is 
bound to stand always armed against its assaults. In the sixth book, he 
shows that priests will be punished for the sins of others. It is no excuse for 
a watchman to say, I heard not the trumpet I saw not the enemy approach, 
(Ezech. 33:3,) for he is appointed sentinel to watch and announce the 
danger to others. If a single soul perishes through his neglect, this will 
condemn him at the last day. In how great watchfulness must he live not to 
be infected with the contagion of the world, with which he is obliged to 
converse! With what zeal, vigilance, and fervor is he bound to acquit 
himself of all his duties and functions! For priests are ambassadors of 


heaven, sent not to one city, but to the whole earth, with a strict charge 
never to cease scattering the divine seed, preaching and exhorting with so 
great diligence, that no secret sinner may be able to escape them. They are 
moreover appointed by God mediators to intercede with him for the sins 
both of the living and the dead; to offer the tremendous sacrifice, and hold 
the common Lord of all things in their hands. With what purity, with what 
sanctits ought he to be adorned, who exercises so sublime a function? In it 
angels attend the priest, all the choir of heaven joins, and the holy place 
near the altar is occupied by legions of blessed spirits, in honor of Him who 
is laid upon it. This he confirms by a vision of a holy old man, who saw a 
multitude of bright spirits surrounding the altar, profoundly bowing their 
heads. “Another,” says the saint, “assured me, that he had both seen 
himself, and heard from others, that the souls of those who receive the holy 
mysteries before death, depart out of their bodies attended by angels as 
troops of heavenly guards.” Lastly, he shows that sins are more easily 
committed, and are more grievous, in the episcopal ministry than in holy 
retirement. Basil, at this discourse, almost swooned away in the excess of 
grief and fear with which he was seized, till after some time, recovering 
himself, he said in the bitterness of his heart, What has the church of God 
committed to have deserved so dreadful a calamity, that the pastoral charge 
should be intrusted to the most unworthy of men? For he had before his 
eyes on one side the glory, the sanctity, the spiritual beauty and wisdom of 
the sacred spouse of Christ; and on the other, the sins and miseries of his 
own soul; and this consideration drew from him a flood of tears. 
Chrysostom said, that as to himself, upon the first news of his danger he 
had swooned away, and only returned to himself to vent his grief by 
abundance of tears; in which agony he passed all that time. He adds: “I will 
now discover to you the deplorable state of my mind at that time, that out of 
mere compassion you may forgive me what I have done; and I wish I could 
show you my wretched heart itself—But all my alarms are now converted 
into joy.” Basil replied: “But I am now plunged in bitter sorrow and tears: 
and what protection can I seek? If you have still any bowels of tenderness 
and compassion for my soul, any consolation in Christ, I conjure you never 
to forsake me in the dangers in which you have engaged me.” St. 
Chrysostom answered, smiling, “In what can I serve you in your exalted 
station? However, when a respite from your functions affords you any 


leisure, I will wait upon you, and will never be wanting in any thing in my 
power.” Basil at this arose weeping. St. John, embracing him and kissing 
his head, said, “Be of good courage, trusting in Christ, who has called you 
to his holy ministry.” 

In the first tome of his works, p. 228, we have a book which he composed 
when he was first made bishop of Constantinople, in 397, Against those 
who have sub-introduced Women; that is, against such of the clergy as kept 
deaconesses, or spiritual sisters, under the same roof to take care of their 
household. Saint Chrysostom condemns this custom as criminal in itself, 
both because dangerous, and because scandalous to others. Whatever 
pretext such persons allege of imaginary necessities, and of their security 
and precautions against the danger, he shows that there is always danger of 
their finding a lurking pleasure in such company. Though they perceive not 
any secret passion, he will not believe them exempt; for men are often the 
greatest strangers to their own hearts. He urges that this conduct is at least 
criminal, because it is an occasion and incentive of evil. Job, so holy a man, 
so dead to himself by long habits of mortification, durst not cast his eyes 
upon a virgin. St. Paul, not content with his continual fatigues and 
sufferings, added voluntary chastisements of his flesh to subdue it. What 
austerities do anchorets practise to tame their bodies, by perpetual fasts, 
watching, and sackcloth! yet never suffer even visits of persons of the other 
sex. Ironically inveighing against the presumption of such as had not the 
like saving apprehension of danger, he tells them: “I must indeed call these 
strong men happy, who have nothing to fear from such a danger, and I could 
wish myself to be endowed with equal strength,” (t. 1, p. 231.) But he tells 
them this is as impossible as for a man to carry fire in his bosom without 
being burnt. “You bid me,” says he, “believe that though I see you converse 
with a virgin, this is a work of piety, not passion. O wonderful man! this 
may be said of those who live not with men, but among stones,” (t. 1, p. 
235.) Our zealous pastor shows that the capital point in this warfare is, not 
to awake our domestic enemy, but by watchfulness to shun whatever can 
rouse him: and he adds, that though a man were invulnerable, he ought not 
to scandalize the weak, and by his example, draw them into a like snare. 
The stronger a person is, the more easy must it be to him not to give 
scandal. To the pretext of necessity, he answers, that this is mere madness, 
for a clergyman ought not to be so nice, either in his furniture or table. The 


saint addressed a like book to women, under this title: That regular (or 
religious) Women ought not to live in the same house with Men, (t. 1, p. 
248.) Besides condemning this abuse and scandal, he zealously inveighs 
against the airy, light dress of many ladies, and pathetically invites all 
servants of God to mingle floods of tears with his in the bitter anguish of his 
soul, for a scandal by which snares are laid for others, souls murdered, 
(though undesignedly,) and sin against the divine Majesty propagated. 

St. Chrysostom seems to have been only deacon when he compiled his 
book On St. Babylas, against the Gentiles; in which he speaks of the 
miracles wrought at his relics, as of facts to which he and his auditors had 
been eye-witnesses, (t. 2, p. 530.) Montfaucon refers to the same time his 
Synopsis of the Old Testament: in which he places in the canot the deutero- 
canonical books of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Esther, Toby, and Judith; and 
out of the seven canonical epistles counts only three, viz: that of St. James, 
one of St. Peter, and one of St. John, (no others being received by the 
Syrians, as appears from Cosmas Indicopleustes,) t. 6, p. 308. 

St. Chrysostom was ordained priest by the patriarch Flavian, in 386, and 
appointed his ordinary preacher. On this occasion the saint made a sermon, 
(t. 1, p. 436,) in which he expresses his dread and surprise at his promotion, 
earnestly begs the prayers of the people, and says he desires to entertain 
them on the praises of God, but was deterred by the checks of his 
conscience, and remorse for his sins: for the royal prophet, who invites all 
creatures, even dragons and serpents, to sound forth the praises of God, 
passes by sinners as unworthy to be allowed a place in that sacred choir: 
they are ignominiously ejected, as a musician cuts off a string that is not 
tunable with the rest. 

The holy doctor, grieving for the spiritual blindness of many who were 
seduced by heresy, and considering their dangers as most grievous, and 
their miseries most pressing, preached five most eloquent sermons on the 
Incomprehensible Nature of God, against the Anomeans. He had taken 
notice that these heretics, who were very numerous in Syria, resorted 
willingly to his sermons with the Catholics, which afforded him an 
opportunity of more easily reclaiming them. The Anomeans were the 
followers of Eunomius, who, to the errors of the rankest Arianism, added a 
peculiar blasphemy, asserting that both the blessed in heaven, and also men 
in this mortal life, not only know God, but also comprehend and fathom the 


divine nature as clearly as we know our own, and even as perfectly as God 
comprehends himself. This fanaticism and impiety St. Chrysostom confutes 
in these five homilies, demonstrating, from the infinitude of the divine 
attributes, and from holy scriptures, that God is_ essentially 
incomprehensible to the highest angels. He strongly recommends to 
Catholics a modest and mild behavior towards heretics; for nothing so 
powerfully gains others as meekness and tender charity; this heals all 
wounds, whereas harshness exasperates and alienates the mind. (Hom. 2, p. 
461.) His method is to close every discourse with some pathetic moral 
exhortation. In his third homily, On the Incomprehensible, he complains 
bitterly that many who heard his sermon with patience, left the church when 
it was at an end, without attending the celebration of the divine mysteries. 
He shows the efficacy of public prayer to be far greater than that of private, 
and a far more glorious homage to be paid by it to God: by this St. Peter 
was delivered from his chains; to it the apostles ascribed the wonderful 
success of their preaching. He mentions, that ten years ago, when a 
magistrate condemned for high treason was led to execution with a halter 
about his neck, the citizens ran in a body to the hippodrome to beg a 
reprieve; and the emperor, who was not able to reject the request of the 
whole city, readily granted the criminal a full pardon. Much more easily 
will the Father of mercy suffer himself to be overcome by the concord of 
many in prayer, and show mercy to sinners. Not only men join the 
tremendous voice during the sacred mysteries, but the angels and 
archangels present to the Father of all things the body of the Lord, 
entreating him to have mercy on them for whom he shed his blood, and 
sacrificed this very body. “By your acclamations you testify your 
approbation of what is said; but by your compliance show that your 
applause is sincere. This is the only applause that can give me pleasure or 
joy,” &c., (p. 471.) In the following sermon (Hom. 4, p. 477) he commends 
their compliance by all assisting to the end of the public office, but severely 
finds fault that some conversed together in the church, and in that awful 
hour when the deacon cried out, “Let us stand attentive.” He bids them call 
to mind that they are then raised above created things, placed before the 
throne of God, and associated with the seraphims and cherubims in 
sounding forth his praises, (p. 477.) In the fifth homily he again makes 
fervent and humble prayer, by which all things are obtained and effected, 


the subject of his moral exhortation. Public prayer is a duty which he 
frequently inculcates as a most essential obligation, a homage most 
honorable to God, and a most powerful means of grace to ourselves and all 
mankind. (See Hom. de Obscur. Prophet, t. 6, p. 187, &c.) We have seen 
other homilies of this father against the Anomeans, in which he proves the 
consubstantiality of God the Son; subjoining exhortations to prayer, 
humility, good works, &c. His sermon Upon not Anathematizing, (t. 1, p. 
691,) was the fruit of his pious zeal to induce the Meletians and Paulinians 
to concord, and prevent private persons from anathematizing or branding 
others with the crime of heresy or schism; censures being reserved to the 
chief pastors, who are very sparing in using them. The spirit of Christ is 
meekness, and compassion and tenderness the means to gain souls. By this 
discourse he healed the sores left in the church of Antioch by the Iate 
schism. The Jews and the Gentiles shared in the fruits of his zeal and 
charity. Eight sermons which he preached against the Jews, whom he 
proves to have been cast off by God, and their ceremonial rites abolished, 
have reached us, and many others are lost. In his book Against the Jews and 
Gentiles, he demonstrates the Christian religion from the propagation of the 
gospel, the martyrs, prophecies, and the triumph of the cross: this ensign 
now adorns the crowns of emperors, is carried by every one on his 
forehead, and placed everywhere with honor, in houses, market-places, 
deserts, highways, mountains, hills, woods, ships, beds, clothes, arms, 
vessels, jewels, and pictures; on the bodies of beasts when sick, on 
energamens, &c. We are all more adorned with it than with crowns and a 
thousand precious stones; all eagerly visit the wood on which the sacred 
body was crucified; men and women have small particles of it set in gold, 
which they hang about their necks. On the 20th of December, 386, our saint 
pronounced his discourse on St. Philogouius, the twenty-first bishop of 
Antioch, who had zealously opposed the rising heresy of Arius, and died on 
this day in 322. St. Chrysostom left the subject of the panegyric to his 
bishop Flavian, who was to speak after him, and entertained his people with 
an exhortation to the holy communion on Christmas-day, five days after. He 
tells them the Magi had the happiness only of adoring Christ, but that they 
who should approach him with a pure conscience, would receive him and 
carry him with them; that he whose life is holy and free from crimes, may 
communicate every day; but he who is guilty in the sight of God, not even 


on the greatest festival. Nevertheless, the sinner ought to prepare himself, 
by a sincere conversion and by good works, during the interval of five days, 
and then communicate. The Ninevites appeased the divine vengeance in 
three days by the fervor of their penance. 

In his homily On the Calends, or First Day of the Year, (t. 1, p. 697,) he 
inveighs with great zeal against rioting and revels usual in that season, and 
strongly exhorts all to spend that day in works of piety, and in consecrating 
the year to God. As builders raise a wall by a ruler or plummet, that no 
unevenness may spoil their work, so must we make the sincere intention of 
the divine glory our rule in our prayers, fasts, eating, drinking, buying, 
selling, silence, and discourse. This must be our great staff, our arms, our 
rampart, our immense treasure: wherever we are, and whatever we say or 
do, we must bear this motto always written on our heart: “To the glory of 
God;” ever glorifying God, not barely in words, but by all our actions in the 
sincere affections of our hearts, that we may receive glory from him who 
says: “Those who glorify me, I will crown with glory,” (p. 697.) 

In seven discourses, On Lazarus and the Rich Man, he shows that a life 
of sensuality and pleasures is condemned by Christ; laments that any 
Christian should abandon himself to debauchery, and declares he will never 
cease to pursue sinners by his exhortations, as Christ did Judas, to the last 
moment: if any remain obstinately incorrigible, he shall esteem it a great 
happiness if he reclaim but one soul, or even prevent but one sin; at least 
that he can never see God offended and remain silent. (Hom. 1.) He sets off 
the advantages of afflictions, which are occasions of all virtue, and even in 
the reprobate, at least abate the number of their sins, and the torments of 
another life. In the seventh homily, he severely condemns the diversions of 
the circus, and expresses the most tender grief that any Christian should so 
far forget God as to frequent them. He paternally exhorts all such to 
repentance; proves afflictions and the cross to be the portion of the just in 
this life, and says, “That they whom God does not visit with tribulations, 
ought at least to afflict themselves by the labors of penance, the only path 
which can conduct us with Lazarus to God,” (p. 736.) 

In the second tome, we have the holy doctor’s twenty-one sermons to the 
people of Antioch, or, On the Statues; the following discourses, to the 
number of sixty, in the old editions not being genuine, but patched up by 
modern Greeks, chiefly out of several works of this father. The great 


sedition happened at Antioch on the 26th of February, 387, just after the 
saint had preached the first of the sermons, in which he spoke against 
drunkenness and blasphemy, pressing all persons to expel their company 
any one who should blaspheme. After the sedition, he was silent, in the 
general grief and consternation, for seven days: then made his second 
sermon, in which he tells the people that their confusion and remorse is 
itself a greater punishment than it was in the power of the emperor to 
inflict; he exhorts them to alms-deeds, and to hope in the mercy of Christ, 
who, leaving the earth, left us his own flesh, which yet he carried with him 
to heaven, and that blood which he spilt for us, he again imparted to us. 
After this, what will he refuse to do for our salvation? The third sermon 
being made in the beginning of Lent, the preacher inculcates the obligation 
of fasting: from his words it is clear that Christians then abstained from 
wine and fish no less than from fowls and all flesh. He insists chiefly on the 
moral fast of the will from all sin, and of all the senses by self-denials in 
each of them. Detraction he singles out as the most common sin, and 
exhorts us to abhor, with the royal prophet, every one who secretly detracts 
another; to say to such, “If you have any thing to say to the advantage of 
another, I will hear you with pleasure; but if you have only ill to tell me, 
this is what I cannot listen to.” If detracters were thoroughly persuaded that 
by their evil speeches they rendered themselves more odious than those of 
whom they speak ill, they would be effectually cured of this pestilential 
habit. The saint draws an inference from what the people then saw before 
their eyes, and represented to them that if emperors punish with extreme 
rigor those who injure their statues, with what severity will God revenge the 
injury donesty the detracter to his living image, and that offered by the 
blasphemer to his own adorable name. In the fourth homily, he speaks on 
the usefulness of afflictions, which withdraw men from many dangers of 
sin, and make them earnestly seek God. In the fifth, he continues the same 
subject, and shows that they ought not to fear death, if they prepare 
themselves for it by sincere penance. Their conversion he would have them 
begin by correcting the habit of swearing, which had taken deep root among 
many of them. This victory, he says, would be easy if every one who had 
contracted such a habit would enjoin himself some penance for every oath 
which should escape him, as the loss of a meal. “Hunger and thirst,” says 
the saint, “will put you in mind always to watch over yourself, and you will 


stand in need of no other exhortation.” In the sixth, he shows that death is 
desirable to a Christian, who, by a penitential life, in imitation of the holy 
anchorets, is dead to the world and himself. In the fourteenth, he describes 
the dreadful consternation with which the whole city was filled at the signt 
of new troops, and of a tribunal erected; and, to awake sinners to a sincere 
repentance, he sets before their eyes the terrors of the last judgment. In the 
twentieth, he exhorts them to redouble their fervor in preparing their souls 
for the Paschal communion, the nearer that time approached; especially by 
forgiving all injuries. In the twenty-first, which was spoken on Easter-day, 
after the return of the patriarch, he recites great part of Flavian’s speech, 
and the emperor’s gracious answer, whose clemency he elegantly extols, 
with a pathetic exhortation to the people never to forget the divine mercy. 
From the mention he makes of Flavian’s speech, (Hom. 3, p. 35,) it appears 
that our saint had concerted it with him. He preached every day this Lent; 
but only these twenty-one have reached us: and only two catechetical 
discourses, out of many others which he made about Easter that year to the 
catechumens. In the first he censures those who defer baptism, and explains 
the names and fruits of that great sacrament; in the second, he exhorts them 
always to bear in mind, and to repeat to themselves, on every occasion, 
those solemn words, “I renounce thee, Satan;” and to make it the study of 
their whole lives to be ever faithful to this most sacred engagement. He next 
puts them in mind, that they ought to pray without intermission, and always 
to have God before their eyes, at work, in the shop, abroad, sitting, or 
whatever else they were doing. 

About the year 392, Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, formerly St. 
Chrysostom’s master, happened to preach at Antioch, and in his sermon 
highly commended our saint, whom he called John the Baptist, the voice of 
the church, and the rod of Moses. The people, by loud acclamations, 
testified how agreeable these encomiums of their preacher were to them: 
only St. Chrysostom heard them with grief and confusion, and ascribed 
them to the fondness of a good master, and the charity of the people. 
Afterwards, ascending the pulpit, he said that every word of the discourse 
had struck him to the heart, and made him sigh within himself: for praises 
sting the conscience no less than sins, when a soul is conscious to herself 
how far she is from what is said of her: they only set before her eyes the last 
day, in which, to her greater confusion, all things will appear naked and as 


they are; for we shall not be judged by the masks which are put on us by 
other men. T. 3, p. 747. 

In three sermons On the Devil, he shows that the divine mercy has 
restored us more by grace in our redemption, than the devil has robbed us of 
by the sin of Adam; and that the punishment itself of that sin served to set 
forth the excess of the divine mercy and goodness, (Hom. 1, de Diabolo, t. 
2, p. 246:) that temptations and the devil’s malice are occasions of great 
advantage, if we make a good use of them: that temporal calamities are sent 
by God: we fall into sin only by our own malice: the devil has no power 
against us but by the divine permission, and all his efforts are weak, unless 
by our sloth we give him power over us. He draws a parallel between Adam 
sinning in paradise by his free will, and Job victorious by patience on his 
dunghill under his sufferings, of which he gives a lively description, 
showing them to have been far more grievous than all the calamities under 
which we so easily lose our patience and crown. 

In nine homilies On Penance, he extols its efficacy, and invites all sinners 
to repentance. Hom. 6, p. 316, he vehemently condemns stage 
entertainments, which he calls the school of pleasure, the seat of pestilence, 
and the furnace of Babylon. Hom. 3, he calls alms the queen of virtues, and 
charity and compassion the key of the divine mercy. Hom. 9, p 347, he 
presses all to assist assiduously at the divine mysteries, but with attention, 
awe, and trembling. 

In two homilies On the Treason of Judas, (p. 376,) he recommends 
meekness towards persecutors, and the pardon of injuries, by which we reap 
from them, without trouble or expense, the most precious of all advantages, 
grace and the pardon of our sins. Speaking on the holy encharist, he says, 
that Christ gives us in it the same body which he delivered to death for us, 
and that he refused not to present to Judas the very blood which that traitor 
sold. (Hom. 1, de proditione Jude, t. 2, p. 383.) He repeats the same thing, 
(Hom. 2, ib. p. 393.) He observes, that as God, by his word, (Gen. 1:28,) 
propagates and multiplies all things in nature to the end of the world, so it is 
not the priest, but Christ, by the words pronounced by the priest, and by 
virtue of those which he spoke at his last supper, saying, “This is my body,” 
who changes the offering (or bread and wine) in every church from that to 
this time, and consummates the sacrifice till his coming. (Hom. 1, ib. p. 
383.) 


In two homilies, On the Cross, and on the Good Thief, preached on Good 
Friday, he makes many excellent reflections on the conversion of the latter, 
and on the precept of our forgiving injuries, by which we become true 
imitators of Christ, and inherit the privileges of his disciples. The cross he 
commends as the instrument of Christ’s glorious triumph, and of our 
happiness. 

In a homily On the Resurrection of the Dead, he proves this article to be 
the foundation, both of our faith, and of our morals. In that On the 
Resurrection of our Lord, he tells his flock, that on that day (which was the 
solemnity of Easter) they were no longer obliged to drink only water, to 
abstain from the bath, to live on herbs and pulse, and to fast as in Lent; but 
that they were bound to shun intemperance: he speaks against drunkenness. 
and says the poor have equal reason for joy and thanksgiving with the rich 
on that solemnty, the advantages which is brings consisting in spiritual 
graces, not in feasting or pomp. In the first homily, On Whitsunday, he 
proves, that though the descent of the Holy Ghost is no longer manifested 
by miracles, since the faith had been sufficiently established by them, it was 
not less real, though made in an invisible manner in our souls, by his grace 
and peace. In the second, on the same feast, he calls Whitsunday the 
accomplishment of all the mysteries of our faith; and teaches that the Holy 
Ghost delayed his descent, that he might not come upon the apostles in 
vain, or without having been long and earnestly desired; and that he 
manifested his descent by the emblem of tongues of fire, to represent that 
he consumes like fire the thorns of our souls, and that his principal gift is 
charity. His seven homilies On St. Paul, are standing proofs of his singular 
veneration for that great apostle, and admiration of his divine virtues. In the 
third, speaking of that apostle’s ardent love of God, which made ignominies 
and torments for his sake a triumph, and a subject of joy and pleasure, he 
seems to surpass himself, (p. 481.) In the sixth, he speaks of miracles 
wrought at the relies of St. Babylas at Daphne, and says, that the devil 
trembled at the name of Christ, and fled whenever it was pronounced. In 
many other homilies he speaks in raptures on the admirable virtues of St. 
Paul, whose spirit he had imbibed and studied in his writings and example. 
The miracles of St. Babylas are the subject of a panegyric, which St. 
Chrysostom has left us on that holy martyr, (ib. p. 531.) We have his 
panegyrics or homilies on St. Meletius, St. Lucian, SS. Juventinus and 


Maximin, St. Pelagia, St. Ignatius, St. Eustathius, St. Romanus, the 
Maccabees, SS. Bernice, Prosodoche, and Domnina, St. Drosis, St. Phocas, 
&c., in which he frequently and strongly recommends the most devout 
veneration for their relics. See that on St. Ignatius, p. 593, &c. In homily 1, 
On the Martyrs, (p. 650,) he says that the very sight of their relics more 
strongly moves to virtue than the most pathetic sermons, and that their 
shrines are more precious than the richest earthly treasures, and that the 
advantages which these relics afford, are not diminished by their division, 
but multiplied. Some being surprised that in this discourse he had compared 
the crime of an unworthy communion to that of the Jews, who crucified 
Christ, he made another under this title, That we are not to preach to please 
Men; in which he repeats and enforces the same comparison; but adds a 
serious exhortation to frequent communion, after a sincere repentance, and 
the distinct confession of every sin: “For it is not enough to say, I am a 
sinner, but every kind of sin is to be expressed,” (p. 667.) Though some 
circumstances aggravate a sacrilegious communion beyond the crime of 
Judas and that of the crucifiers of Christ; the last was doubtless, as St. 
Thomas Aquinas shows, far more enormous in itself; an injury offered to 
Christ in his own natural form differing from an insult which he receives 
hid under sacramental veils, though it is hard to imagine that any crime into 
which a Christian can fall since the death of Christ, can be more enormous 
than an unworthy communion. St. Chrysostom, in his second sermon On 
the Martyrs, (p. 668,) bids the faithful remain a long time in prayer at their 
tombs, and devoutly kiss their shrines, which abound with blessings. In that 
On the Martyrs of Egypt, (p. 699,) he calls their relics dispersed in different 
places, “the ramparts of the cities,” &c. In that On the Earthquake, he 
expresses a deep and tender concern for the public calamity, but rejoices at 
the spiritual advancement of the people, saying, that this scourge had 
wrought such a change in them, that they seemed to be become angels. Two 
books On Prayer, bear the name of St. Chrysostom: if they are not 
mentioned by the ancients among his works, that most important subject is 
treated in them in a manner not unworthy his pen. This book is made use of 
in many pious schools as a Greek classic, with another On the Education of 
Children, full of excellent maxims, ascribed to our saint; but unjustly, for it 
is a compilation, made without much method, out of several of his sermons 
and other works. 


The first part of the third tome, in the Benedictin edition, presents us 
thirty-four elegant sermons of this saint on divers texts of holy scripture, 
and on various Christian virtues and duties. Those on forgiving injuries, 
humility, alms, prayer, widowhood, and three on marriage, particularly 
deserve attention. That On Alms he took occasion to preach from the 
extreme miseries under which he saw the beggars groan, lying abandoned 
in the streets as he passed through them coming to the church; whence it is 
inferred by Tillemont and others, that it was spoken extempore, or without 
preparation. He says, that water does not so easily wash away the spots of 
our clothes, as alms blot out the stains of our souls. On Marriage, he proves 
that state to be holy, and will not have it dishonored by profane pomps, 
which no custom can authorize; as by them God is offended. Christ is to be 
invited to give the nuptial blessing in the persons of the priests, and what 
many throw away on musicians, would be a grateful sacrifice to God if 
bestowed on the poor. Every one ought to be ambitious to set the example 
of so wholesome and holy a custom, which others would imitate What 
incomparable advantages does a wife bring to a house, when she enters it 
loaded with the blessings of heaven? This is a fortune far beyond all the 
riches of the world. In the third discourse, he speaks of the inviolable 
precept of mutual tender love which the husband and wife are bound 
constantly to bear each other, and of forgetting one another’s aults. As a 
man in engaging in this state seeks a companion for life, the saint observes 
that nothing I baser than for him to make it an affair of traffic, or a money 
job. A wife with a moderate fortune usually brings more complaisance and 
submission, and blesses a house with peace union, and friendship. How 
many rich men, by marrying great fortunes, in seeking to increase their 
estates, have forfeited the repose of their minds for the rest of their lives. A 
virtuous wife gives every succor and comfort to a family, by the virtuous 
education of her children, by possessing the heart of her husband, and by 
furnishing supplies for every necessity, and comfort in every distress. Virtue 
was the only quality and circumstance which Abraham was solicitous about 
in the choice which he made of a wife for his son. Among the letters of the 
saint, which, with certain scattered homilies, fill up the latter part of this 
volume, the seventeen addressed to St. Olympias, both by the subjects and 
style, deserve rather the title of treatises than of epistles. 


The fourth tome contains sixty-seven homilies on Genesis, which were 
preached at Antioch during Lent, some year later than 386. Photius takes 
notice, that in these his style is less correct than in any of his other writings, 
and as far beneath his comments on the Acts of the Apostles, as these fall 
short of his most eloquent discourses on Isaiah, or on the Epistles of St. 
Paul. His parentheses are sometimes so long, that he forgets to wind up his 
discourse and return to his subject: for speaking not only with little or no 
preparation, but without much attention to a regular method, for the 
instruction of the people he suffered himself often to be carried away with 
the ardor with which some new important thought inspired him. Yet the 
purity of his language, the liveliness of his images and similes, the 
perspicuity of his expression, and the copiousness of his invention, never 
fall: his thoughts and words flow everywhere in a beautiful stream, like an 
impetuous river. He interweaves excellent moral instructions against vain- 
glory, detraction, rash judgment, avarice, and the cold words mine and 
thine; on prayer, &c. His encomiums of Abraham and other patriarchs, are 
set off by delicate strokes. In the first thirty-two he often explains the 
conditions of the Lent fast. In the year 386, during Lent, at which time the 
church read the book of Genesis, he explained the beginning thereof in 
eight elegant sermons, t. 4, p. 615. In the first, he congratulates with the 
people for the great joy and holy eagerness for penance with which they 
received the publication of the Lent fast, this being the most favorable 
season for obtaining the pardon of sins, and reaping the most abundant 
heavenly blessings and graces; a season in which the heavens are in a 
particular manner open, through the joint prayers, fasts, and alms of the 
whole church. These are usually called sermons on Genesis, in order to be 
distinguished from the foregoing homilies, which were posterior to them in 
time. Five sermons On Anna, the mother of Samuel, (t. 4, p. 689,) were 
preached at Antioch in 387, after the emperor had granted his gracious 
pardon for the sedition. The saint treats in them on fasting, the honor due to 
martyrs and their relics, on purity, the education of children, the spiritual 
advantages of poverty, and on perpetual earnest prayer, which he 
recommends to be joined with every ordinary action, and practised at all 
times, by persons while they spun, walked, sat, lay down, &c. Invectives 
against stage-entertainments occur both in these, and in the following three 


discourses On David, in which he says many excellent things also on 
patience, and on forgiving injuries. (T. 4, p. 747.) 

The fifth tome presents us with fifty-eight sermons on the Psalms. He 
explained the whole Psalter; but the rest of the discourses are lost: a 
misfortune much to be regretted, these being ranked among the most 
elegant and beautiful of his works. In them notice is taken of several 
differences in the Greek translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion; also in the Hebrew text, though written in Greek letters, as in 
Origen’s Hexapla. The critics find the like supply for restoring parts of 
those ancient versions also in the spurious homilies in the appendix of this 
volume, compiled by some other ancient Greek preacher. In this admired 
work of St. Chrysostom the moral instructions are most beautiful, on prayer, 
especially that of the morning, meekness, compunction, careful self- 
examination every evening, fasting, humility, alms, &c. In Ps. 43, p. 146, he 
thus apostrophizes the rich: “Hear this, you all who are slack in giving 
alms: hear this, you who, by hoarding up your treasures, lose them 
yourselves: hear me you, who, by perverting the end of your riches, are no 
better by them than those who are rich only in a dream; nay, your condition 
is far worse,” &c. He says that the poor, though they seem so weak, have 
arms more powerful and more terrible than the greatest magistrates and 
princes; for the sighs and groans which they send forth in their distresses, 
pierce the heavens, and draw down vengeance without thinking to demand 
it, upon the rich, upon cities, upon whole nations. In Ps. 2, p. 120, he will 
have prayer to be made effectual by the exercise of all virtues and good 
works, especially by a pure love of God, hunger after his justice alone, and 
disengagement of the heart from all love of earthly things. In Ps. 41, p. 190, 
this prayer by aspirations, which may be borrowed from the psalms, he 
recommends to be practised in all places and times. lb. He insists, that with 
David we begin the day by prayer, doing nothing before this duty to God be 
complied with: and that with him we consecrate part of the night to 
compunction and prayer. In Ps. 6, he says many excellent things on the 
remedies we are bound o employ against concupiscence, especially 
assiduous prayer, shunning all occasions which can prove incentives to this 
enemy or to our senses, and above all dangerous company; assiduous 
meditation on death and hell, &c. Ib. God only afflicts the just out of the 
excess of his love for them, and desire to unite them closely to himself. In 


Ps. 114, p. 308, as the Jews obtained not their return from their captivity to 
Jerusalem but by long and earnestly desiring it, so only an ardent and pure 
desire of the heavenly Jerusalem can raise us thither; and an attachment to 
earthly goods and pleasures links us to our slavery, and chains us down too 
fast for us ever to rise so high. In Ps. Graduales, p. 328, it was the custom at 
Antioch for all the faithful to recite, every morning, the 140th psalm, which 
he desires them carefully to understand, so as to penetrate the riches of the 
excellent sentiments every word contains, in order to repeat it with more 
dilated affections of the heart. In like manner he mentions that the 62d 
psalm was recited by all every evening From his exposition of Ps. 41, p. 
131, it appears that the people answered by repeating the first verse of every 
psalm, after every verse, as it was sung by the clergy. 

In the sixth tome occur his excellent discourses on the seven first 
chapters of Isaiah: then his four homilies on the fall of king Ozias, (Isa. 6,) 
in which he sets forth the danger of pride, and necessity of perseverance 
and constant watchfulness. (T. 6, p. 94.) After several homilies on certain 
texts of Jeremy, Daniel, &c., we have his two elegant discourses On the 
Obscurity of the Prophets, in which he shows that the wisdom of 
Providence is displayed; for too great perspicuity would not have so well 
answered the various ends of the Old Law. The advantages of public prayer 
are here strongly set forth; and in the second the saint declaims against 
detraction, a vice which brings neither profit nor pleasure, yet is most 
enormous even in those who only listen to it. If he who scandalizes one 
brother is so grievously punished, what will be the chastisement of him who 
scandalizes so many? We are bound to cover, not to proclaim the faults of 
others; but it is our duty to endeavor to reclaim and save sinners, according 
to the precept of Christ. The very company of detracters ought to be 
shunned: to correct, or at least set a mark upon such, he wishes, in order 
that they may be known and avoided, they were publicly branded with the 
name of thes, because, like these insects, they delight to dwell on filth and 
corruption. In the homily On Perfect Charity, he draws a most amiable 
portraiture of that virtue in society; and another, in striking colors, of the 
day of judgment. It is uncertain by what accident the imperfect work of St. 
Matthew was formerly taken by some for a performance of St. Chrysostom. 
The mistake is notorious; for the author declares himself an advocate for 
Arianism, (Hom. 19, 22, 28, &c.,) and for the re-baptization of heretics. 


(Hom. 13 and 15.) He seems to have written about the beginning of the 
seventh century, and to have been a Latin, (not a Greek,) for he follows 
closely the Latin text. 

The commentary of St. Chrysostom on St. Matthew fills the seventh 
tome, and consists of ninety homilies: the old Latin version, by dividing the 
nineteenth into two, counts ninety-one. They were preached at Antioch, 
probably in the year 390. This literal and most pious exposition of that 
gospel contains the whole practical science of virtues and vices, and is an 
inexhausted source of excellent morality, and a finished model of preaching 
the word of God, and of expounding the oracles of eternal life for the 
edification of souls. St. Thomas Aquinas was possessed only of a bad Latin 
translation of this unparalleled work, yet said he would rather be master of 
this single book than of the whole city of Paris. The example of the saint 
shows that the most essential preparation for the study of the holy scriptures 
consists in simplicity and purity of heart, an eminent spirit of prayer, and 
habitual profound meditation on the sacred oracles. Thus qualified, he, with 
admirable sagacity and piety, penetrates and unfolds the unbounded 
spiritual riches of the least tittle in the divine word; and explains its sacred 
truths with incomparable ease, perspicuity, elegance, and energy of style. 
The moral instructions are enforced by all the strength and ornaments of the 
most sweet and persuasive eloquence. Inveighing against the stage, he calls 
it the reign of vice and iniquity, and the ruin of cities: and commends the 
saying of that ancient Roman, who, hearing an account of the usual 
entertainments which were represented on the stage, and how eagerly the 
citizens ran to them, cried out, “Have they then neither wives nor children 
at home?” giving to understand, that men ought not to seek diversion 
abroad which they would more rationally procure at home with those whom 
they love. (Hom. 37, p. 414.) On the precept of self-denial he takes notice, 
that by it Christ commands us, first, to be crucified to our own flesh and 
will; secondly, to spare ourselves in nothing; thirdly, not only to deny 
ourselves, but thoroughly to deny ourselves; by this little particle 
thoroughly, adding great force to his precept. He says further, Let him take 
up his cross; this is, bearing not only all reproaches and injurious words, 
but also every kind of sufferings or death. (Hom. 55, p. 556.) On Vain 
Glory, he calls it the most tyrannical of all the diseases of the soul, (Hom. 
19, p. 244,) and pathetically laments the extreme misery of a soul that 


forsakes God, who would commend and reward her, to court the empty 
esteem of the vainest of all creatures, and those who will the more hate and 
despise her as she more eagerly hunts after applause. He compares her to a 
king’s daughter who should abandon a most amiable and rich prince, to run 
night and day through the streets after fugitives and slaves, that hate and fly 
from her as the basest of prostitutes. Those she seeks to have for witnesses 
and applanders, or rather she herself, act the part of robbers, and rifle 
treasures laid up even in heaven in a place of safety. The devil sees them 
inaccessible to his arts, therefore employs this worm to devour them. When 
you bestow an alms, shut your door; let him alone to whom you give it be 
witness, nor even him if possible: if others see you they will proclaim your 
vain-glory, and you will lose your reward both before God and men. If you 
conceal your charity, it will be published by God himself. (Hom. 71.) 
Speaking on alms, (Hom. 66,) he says, that the church of Antioch was then 
possessed only of the revenue of one rich and of one poor man, yet 
maintained three thousand virgins and widows, besides hospitals, &c. What 
then is not one rich man able to do? But they have children. The saint 
replies, that the best fortune they can leave them is a treasure laid up in 
heaven. Every one is bound at least to count the poor among his children, 
and allot to them one half, a third, or at least a euth part, He declares (Hom. 
88) that he will never cease preaching on the obligation, efficacy, and 
advantages of alms. He asserts, (Hom. 85,) that in the church of Antioch 
were contained one hundred thousand souls; besides whom as many Jews 
and idolaters dwelt in that city. (Hom, in St. Ignat. t. 2, p. 597.) He applauds 
the constancy and virtue of a famous actress, (Hom. 67,) who being 
converted to God, would not be compelled by the threats of the governor or 
any punishment, to appear again upon the stage. In Hom. 68 and 69, he 
gives an amiable and edifying account of the lives of the monks of Syria: 
and (Hom. 47, 80, 81, 90, &c.) commends a state of voluntary poverty, and 
preaches on the contempt of the world. On visiting the tombs of martyrs, to 
obtain health of body and every spiritual advantage, see Hom. 37, p. 424. 
On the sign of the cross he says, (Hom. 54, p. 551,) “Let us carry about the 
cross of Christ as a crown, and let no one blush at the ensign of salvation. 
By it is every thing in religion done: the cross is employed if a person is 
regenerated, or fed with the mystical food, or ordained: whatever else is to 
be done, this ensign of victory is ever present; therefore we have it in our 


houses, paint it on our walls and windows, make it on our foreheads, and 
always carry it devoutly in our hearts. We must not content ourselves with 
forming it with our finger, but must do it with great sentiments of faith and 
devotion. If you thus form it on your face, no unclean spirit will be able to 
stand against you when he beholds the instrument which has given him the 
mortal stab. If we tremble at the sight of the place where criminals are 
executed, think what the devils must suffer when they see that weapon by 
which Christ stripped them of their power, and cut off the head of their 
leader. Be not ashamed of so great a good which has been bestowed on you, 
lest Christ should be ashamed of you when he shall appear in glory, and this 
standard be borne before him brighter than the rays of the sun; for then the 
cross shall appear speaking as it were with a loud voice. This sign, both in 
the time of our forefathers and in our own, has opened gates, deadened 
malignant poisons, and healed wounds made by the sting or bite of 
venomous creatures. If it has broken down the gates of hell, unbolted those 
of paradise, opened its glory to us, destroyed the empire and weakened the 
power of the devil, what wonder if it overcomes poisons and wild beasts?” 
On the virtue of the sign of the cross, see also Hom. 8, ib. and Hom. 4, de 
St. Paulo, t. 2, p. 494, et de libello repudii, t. 3, p. 204, &c. On the Holy 
Eucharist, he gives frequent and admirable instructions. Speaking of the 
sick, who were cured by touching the hem of Christ’s garments, he adds, 
(Hom. 50, p. 517.) “What graces is it not in our power to receive by 
touching and receiving his holy body? What if you hear not his voice; you 
see him laid. He has given us himself to eat, and has set himself in the state 
of a victim sacrificed before us,” &c. And Hom. 82, p. 787, he writes: 
“How many now say, they wish to see his shape, his garments? You desire 
to see his garments, but he gives you himself not only to be seen, but to be 
touched, to be eaten, to be received within you. Than what beam of the sun 
ought not that hand to be more pure which divides this flesh? that mouth 
which is filled with this spiritual fire? that tongue which is purpled with this 
adorable blood? The angels beholding it tremble, and dare not look thereon 
through awe and fear, and on account of the rays which dart from that 
wherewith we are tourished, with which we are mingled, being made one 
body, one flesh with Christ. What shepherd ever fed his sheep with his own 
limbs? nay, many mothers give their children to other nurses; whereas he 
feeds us with his own blood,” &c. It is a familiar reflection of our saint, that 


by the communion we become of one flesh and of one blood with Christ, to 
express the close union of our souls with him in this divine sacrament. In 
the same Homily, 82, (olim 83,) on St. Matthew, p. 782, t. 7, he says, the 
apostles were not affrighted when they heard Christ assure them, This is my 
body; because he had before initiated them in most wonderful mysteries, 
and made them witnesses to many prodigies and miracles, and had already 
instructed them in this very sacrament, at which they had been at first much 
struck, and some of them scandalized. John 6. Moreover, that they might 
not fear, or say, Shall we then drink his blood and eat his flesh? he set the 
example in taking the cup, and drinking his own blood the first of all. The 
saint charges us (ib. p. 787) not to question or contradict the words of 
Christ, but to captivate our reason and understanding in obeying him, and 
believing his word, which cannot deceive us, whereas our senses often lead 
us into mistakes. When, therefore, he tells us. This is my body, we must 
believe him, and consider the mystery with spiritual eyes; for we learn from 
him, that what he gives us is something spiritual, which falls not under our 
senses. See this further on the same subject, Hom. 50, (olim 51,) in Matt. 
pp. 516, 517, 518. Hom de Baptismo Christi, t. 2, pp. 374, 375. Hom. in 
Laudem Martyrum, t. 2, p. 654. Homnon esse ad gratiam concionandum, ib. 
pp. 658, 659. Expos. in Ps. 46, t. 5, p. 189, and in Ps. 133, p. 332. Hom. 5, 
in illud: Vidi Dominum, t. 6, p. 143. Hom. de St. Philogonio, t. 1, p. 498, 
besides the passages quoted in this abstract. In the same comments on St. 
Matthew, t. 7, Hom. 82, p. 788, he vehemently exhorts the faithful to 
approach the holy table with a burning thirst and earnest desire to suck in 
the spiritual milk, as it were, from the divine breasts. As children throw 
themselves into the bosom of their nurse or mother, and eagerly suck their 
breast, so ought we with far greater ardor to run to the sacred mysteries, to 
draw into our hearts, as the children of God, the grace of his Holy Spirit. To 
be deprived of this heavenly food ought to be to us the most sensible, nay, 
our only grief, (ib. p. 788.) Nothing can be more tender than his 
exhortations to frequent communion; he even recommends it daily, (Hom, 
de St. Philogonio, t. 1, pp. 499, 500,) provided persons lead Christian lives, 
and bring suitable dispositions. But no solemnity can be a reason for those 
who are under the guilt of sin ever to approach in that state. (Ib.) No terms 
can be stronger than those in which he speaks in many places of the 
enormity of a sacrilegious communion, which he compares to the crime of 


Judas who betrayed Christ, of the Jews who crucified him, and of Herod 
who sought to murder him in his cradle, (Hom. 7, in Matt. p. 112, &c.,) and 
frequently explains the dispositions requisite to approach worthily the holy 
table, insisting chiefly on great purity of soul, fervent devotion, and a 
vehement hunger and thirst after this divine banquet. (Hom. 17, in Heb. t. 
12, p. 169. Hom. 24, in 1 Cor t. 10, p. 218, &c.) He denounces the most 
dreadful threats of divine vengeance against unfaithful ministers who admit 
to it notorious sinners. (Hom. 72, in Matt. t. 7, pp. 789, 790.) “Christ,” says 
he, “will demand of you an account of his blood, if you give it to those who 
are unworthy. If any such person presents himself, though he were general 
of the army, or emperor, drive him from the holy table. The power with 
which you are invested is above that of an emperor. If you dare not refuse to 
admit the unworthy, inform me. I will rather suffer my blood to be spilt than 
offer this sacred blood to one who is unworthy,” &c. (Ib.) In this work of St. 
Chrysostom upon St. Matthew, we meet with beautiful instructions on 
almost every Christian virtue. Read Hom. 38, on humility, which he styles 
the queen of all virtues; Hom. 58, where he calls it the beginning of a 
virtuous life; and Hom. 65, where he shows that it exalts a man above the 
highest dignities. On the entire contempt of the world as a nothing, Hom. 
12, 33, &c. On the happiness of him who serves God, whom the whole 
world cannot hurt, Hom. 24, 56, 90. Against avarice, Hom. 28, 74, 63. 
Against drunkenness, Hom. 70. On compunction, Hom. 41, where he 
proves it indispensable from the continual necessity of penance for hidden 
sins, and for detraction, vain-glory, avarice, &c. We ought also to weep 
continually for our dangers. Speaking on the same virtue, Hom. 6, p. 94. he 
teaches that compunction is the daughter of divine love, which consumes in 
the heart all affections for temporal things, so that a man is disposed with 
pleasure to part with the whole world and life itself. A soul is by it made 
light, and soaring above all things visible, despises them as nothing. He 
who is penetrated with this spirit of love and compunction, frequently 
breaks into flood of tears; but these tears afford him incredible sweetness 
and pleasure. He lives in cities as if he were in a wilderness; so little notice 
does he take of the things of this life. He is never satiated with tears which 
he pours forth for his own sins and those of others. Hence the saint takes 
occasion to launch forth into the commendation of the gift of holy tears, pp. 


96, 97. He inveighs against stage entertainments, Hom. 6, 7, 17, 37, &c. See 
especially Hom. contra ludos et theatra, t. 6, 274. 

On Hell, he says (Hom. 23, in Matt.) that the loss of God is the greatest 
of all the pains which the damned endure, nay, more grievous than a 
thousand hells. Many tremble at the name of hell; but he much more at the 
thought of losing God, which the state of damnation implies. (Ib.) He 
distinguishes in hell the loss of God, and secondly, fire and the other pains 
of sense. (Hom. 47.) He shows that company abates nothing in its torments. 
(Hom. 43.) Some object that to meditate on those torments is too frightful; 
to whom he answers, that this is most agreeable, because by it we learn to 
shun them, the hope of which inspires joy, and so great earnestness in the 
practice of penance, that austerities themselves become agreeable. (Ib.) He 
often mentions grace before and after meat; and, Hom. 55, p. 561, recites 
that which the monks about Antioch used before their meals, as follows: 
“Blessed God, who feedest me from my youth, who gives nourishment to 
all flesh, fill our hearts with joy, that being supported by thy bounty we may 
abound in every good work in Christ Jesus our Lord, with whom be all 
honor, praise, and glory given with the Holy Ghost, world without end. 
Amen Glory be to thee, O Lord; glory be to thee, O Holy; glory be to thee, 
O King, because Thou hast given us food in joyfulness. Fill us with thy 
Holy Spirit, that we may be found acceptable in thy sight, that we may not 
be covered with confusion when Thou shalt render to every one according 
to his works.” This whole prayer is admirable, says the saint, but especially 
the close, the remembrance of the last day being a bridle and check to 
sensuality and concupiscence. (lb.) The saint shows (Hom. 86, p. 810) the 
malice and danger of small faults wilfully committed, which many are apt 
to make slight of; but from such the most dreadful falls take their rise. The 
old Latin translation of St. Chrysostom’s homilies on St. Matthew, is too 
full of words, and often inaccurate. Anian, the author, seems to have been 
the Pelagian deacon of that name, who assisted at the council of Diospolis 
in 415. The new Latin translation is far more exact, but very unequal in 
elegance and dignity of expression to the original. 

The eighth tome is composed of the homilies of St. Chrysostom upon St. 
John, which are eighty-eight in number, though in former Latin editions, in 
imitation of Morellus, the first is called preface, and only eighty-seven bear 
the title of homilies. They were preached at Antioch. about the year 394, at 


break of day, long before the usual hour of the sermon (Hom. 31.) We find 
here the same elevation of thought, the same genius and lively imagination, 
and the same strength of reasoning which we admire in those on St. 
Matthew: but the method is different. After a short literal exposition of the 
text, the holy doctor frequency inserts polemical discussions, in which he 
proves the Consubstantiality of the Son against the Anomeans. Hence his 
moral reflections in the end are short: in which, nevertheless, he is always 
admirable, especially when he speaks of the love which God testifies for us 
in the mystery of the Incarnation. (See Hom. 27, olim 26, p. 156.) He 
observes that Christ miraculously multiplied five loaves, before he gave his 
solemn promise of the Eucharist, which he calls “The miracle of mysteries,” 
and this he did, says our saint, “That being taught by that miracle, they 
might not doubt in giving credit to his words—that not only by love, but in 
reality, we are mingled with his flesh.” (Hom. 46, olim 45, in Joan. t. 8, p. 
272.) Christ by this institution thus invites us to his heavenly banquet, says 
our saint. “I feed you with my flesh, I give you myself for your banquet. I 
would become your brother: for your sake, I took upon myself flesh and 
blood: Again, I give you the flesh and blood, by which I have made myself 
of the same nature and kindred with you, (ovyyevr|c, congener.) This blood 
by being poured forth has cleansed the whole world. This blood has purified 
the sanctuaries and the Holy of Holies. If its figure had so great efficacy in 
the temple of the Hebrews, and sprinkled on the doors of Egypt, the truth 
will have much greater.” (lb. p. 273.) He calls the holy Eucharist “the 
tremendous mysteries, the dreadful altar,” @pikta ovt@c Ta LUvOTPpIA, 
PIKTOV OVTwWC TO BvoLaoTNptoV, (ib.,) and says, “When you approach the 
sacred cup, come as if you were going to drink the blood flowing from his 
side.” (Hom, 85, olim 84, in Joan. p. 507.) 

The fifty-five homilies On the Acts of the Apostles, he preached at 
Constantinople in the third year of his episcopal dignity, of our Lord 401, as 
appears from Hom. 44, p. 335, t. 9. The famous censure of Erasmus, who 
judged them absolutely unworthy of our saint, (ep. ad Warham. 
archiepiscopum Cantuarens,) is well known: Billius, on the contrary, thinks 
them very elegant. Both judgments show how far prepossession is capable 
of misleading the most learned men. That this work is undoubtedly genuine, 
is demonstrated by Sir Henry Saville. Photius justly admires an admirable 
eloquence, rich veins of gold scattered through it, and the moral instructions 


are so noble and beautiful, that no other genius but that of a Chrysostom 
could have formed them. The style indeed, in many parts of the comments, 
is not regular or correct; which might be owing to some indisposition, or to 
au extraordinary hurry of troublesome affairs, to a confusion of mind, and 
to alarms, the city being then in imminent danger by the revolt and 
blockade of Gainas, and in daily fears of being plundered by that barbarian. 
In the first homily our saint speaks against those who deferred to receive 
baptism, for fear of forfeiting the grace by relapsing into sin: which delay 
he shows to imply a wilful and obstinate contempt of God and his grace, 
with the guilt of a base and inexcusable sloth, like one who should desire to 
enrol himself in the army when the war was over, yet expect a share in the 
triumph; or a wrestler who should enter the lists when the games are closed. 
He adds, that in sickness, under alarms and pains, it is scarce to he hoped 
that a person will be able to dispose himself for so great a sacrament. 
Prudent men make their wills while in health, imagining that at best they 
will retain their senses but by halves at the approaches of death; and can we 
think dying men capable of duly making so solemn an engagement with 
God? He assures his flock that he is not able to express the consternation, 
grief, and agony, with which he is seized whenever he hears of any one 
being dead without baptism or penance, (p. 13.) In Hom. 3, p. 30, he 
exaggerates the grievousness of sin in a priest, and has these remarkable 
words, “I do not believe that many priests are saved; but that far the greater 
number are lost: for this dignity requires a great soul and much courage.” In 
Hom. 7, he draws a most amiable and beautiful portraiture of the charity 
which reigned in the primitive church, when all with joy cast away their 
money; setting no value but on the inestimably greater treasures which they 
possessed in God; when all lived without envy, jealousy, pride, contempt of 
any one, and without any cunning or ill-will; and when the cold words mine 
and thine were banished from among them, pp. 58, 59. A passage often 
quoted by those who write on the small number of the alect occurs Hom. 
24, p. 193. “How many,” says he, “do you think there are in this city who 
will be saved? What I am going to say is frightful indeed; yet I will speak it. 
Out of so many thousands not one hundred belongs to the number of the 
elect: and even of these I doubt. How much vice among the youth! What 
sloth in the old! No one takes due care of the education of his children. If 
we see a man truly devout in his old age, he is imitated by nobody. I see 


persons behave disrespectfully and without due attention in the church, and 
even when the priest is giving his blessing. Can any insolence be found 
equal to this? Amidst such scandals, what hopes can we entertain of the 
salvation of many? At a ball everyone dances in his rank, every thing is 
regulated, and done without confusion. And here in the company of angels, 
and singing the praises of God with the blessed spirits, you talk and laugh. 
Should we be surprised if thunder fell from heaven to punish such 
impiety?” The monks then lived without the walls, and could not be 
included by him: nor probably the clergy, deaconesses, or others 
particularly consecrated to a devout life; as appears from his invective. Nor 
does he speak this with any certitude, but from his private apprehension by 
comparing the lives of the generality of the people with the severe maxims 
of the gospel. This is manifest from the proof he draws from the manners of 
the people, and from a like invective in Hom. 61, olim 62, on St. Matthew, 
(t. 7, p. 612,) spoken at Antioch ten years before. See alsO1. 1, adv. 
Oppngnatores Vite Mon. n. 8, t.1, p. 55. Speaking on the general impiety of 
the world, (Hom. 10, in 1 Tim,) he says: “We have great reason to weep: 
scarce the least part of the world is saved: almost all live in danger of 
eternal death.” But he shows that the multitude will only increase the 
torments of the wicked, as if a man saw his wife and children to be burnt 
alive with him. St. Chrysostom counts in Constantinople, at that time, one 
hundred thousand Christians, (Hom. 11, in Acta,) and says that the poor in 
that city amounted to fifty thousand, and the riches of the particulars to 
about one million pounds of gold. Yet he reckons the assembly of the 
Christians greater at Antioch than at Constantinople. (Hom. 1, adv. Judzos. 
p. 592, t. 1.) If the estate of one rich and that of one poor man maintained 
three thousand poor at Antioch, and the like estates of ten rich men would 
have supported all the poor of that city, it is inferred that there were in 
Antioch only thirty thousand poor, though it might perhaps have more 
inhabitants than Constantinople. See Bandurius on the site and extent of 
Constantinople under the emperors Arcadius and Honorius; and Hasius de 
magnitudine urbium, p. 47 

St. Chrysostom teaches that grace is conferred by God at the imposition 
of hands in the ordination of priests, Hom. 14, in Acta. p. 114, also Hom. 3, 
de Resurrect. t. 2, p. 436, and Hom. 21, in Acta. p. 175, that “Oblations (or 
masses) are not offered in vain for the dead.” It is his pious counsel (Hom. 


17, in Acta.) that when we find ourselves provoked to anger we form on our 
breast the sign of the cross; and Hom. 26, he exhorts all Christians, even the 
married, and both men and women, to rise every midnight to pray in their 
own houses, and to awake little children at that hour that they may say a 
short prayer in bed. He says that saints and martyrs are commemorated in 
the holy mysteries, because this is doing them great honor, (Hom. 21, in 
Acta. p. 276,) and by the communion with them in their virtues, the rest of 
the faithful departed reap much benefit. (Hom. 51, in 1 Corinth. t. 10, p. 
393.) 

For a specimen of the zeal and charity with which this great preacher 
instructed his flock, two or three passages are here inserted. Hom. 3, in 
Acta. p. 31, t. 9. “I wish,’says he, “I could set before your eyes the tender 
charity and love which I bear you: after this no one could take it amiss or be 
angry if I ever seem to use too harsh words in correcting disorders. Nothing 
is dearer to me than you; not even life or light. I desire a thousand times 
over to lose my sight, if by this means I could convert your souls to God; so 
much more sweet is your salvation to me. If it happens that any of you fall 
into sin, you are present even in my sleep: through grief I am like persons 
struck with a palsy, or deprived of their senses. For what hope or comfort 
can I have left, if you advance not in virtue? And if you do well, what can 
afflict me? I seem to feel myself taking wing when I hear any good of you. 
Make my joy complete. Phil. 2:2. Your progress is my only desire. You are 
to me all, father and mother, and brothers and children.” Hom. 44, in Act. p. 
335, having appealed to his closet and secret retreats to bear witness how 
many tears he shed without intermission for them, he says, “What shall I 
do? I am quite spent daily crying out to you: Forsake the stage. Yet many 
laugh at our words: Refrain from oaths and avarice, and no one listens to us. 
For your sakes I have almost abandoned the care of my own soul and 
salvation; and while I weep for you, I bewail also my own spiritual 
miseries, to which, through solicitude for you, I am not sufficiently 
attentive: so true it is that you are all things to me. If I see you advance in 
virtue, through joy I feel not my own ills; and if I perceive you make no 
progress, here again through grief I forget my own miseries. Though I am 
sinking under them, on your account, I am filled with joy: and whatever 
subject of joy I have in myself, I am overwhelmed with grief if all is not 
well with you. For what comfort, what life, what hope can a pastor have, if 


his flock be perishing? How will he stand before God? What will he say? 
Though he should be innocent of the blood of them all, still he will be 
pierced with bitter sorrow which nothing will be able to assuage. For 
though parents were no way in fault, they would suffer the most cruel 
anguish for the ruin or loss of their children. Whether I shall be demanded 
an account of your souls or no, this will not remove my grief. I am not 
anxious that you may attain to happiness by my labors, but that yon be 
saved at any rate, or by any means. You know not the impetuous tyranny of 
spiritual travails, and how he who spiritually brings forth children to God 
desires a thousand times over to be hews to pieces rather than to see one of 
his children fall or perish. Though we could say with assurance, we have 
done all that lay in us, and are innocent of his blood, this will not be enough 
to comfort us. Could my heart be laid open and exposed to your view, you 
would see that you are every one there, and much dilated, women, children, 
and men. So great is the power of charity that it makes a soul wider than the 
heavens. St. Paul bore all Corinth within his breast. 2 Cor. 7:2. I can make 
you no reproaches for any indifference towards me on your side. I am 
sensible of the love which you reciprocally bear me. But what will be the 
advantage either of your love for me or of mine for you, if the duties you 
owe to God are neglected? It is only an occasion of rendering my grief 
more heavy. You have never been wanting in any thing towards me. Were it 
possible, you would have given me your very eyes: and on our side we were 
desirous to give you with the gospel also our lives. Our love is reciprocal. 
But this is not the point. We must in the first place love Christ. This 
obligation both you and I have great need to study: not that we entirely 
neglect it; but the pains we take are not adequate to this great end.” 

To abolish the sacrilegious custom of swearing at Constantinople, as he 
had done at Antioch, he strained every sinew, and in several sermons he 
exerted his zeal with uncommon energy, mingled with the most tender 
charity. In Hom. 8, in Act. t. 9, pp. 66, 67, he complains that some who had 
begun to correct their criminal habit, after having fallen through surprise, or 
by a sudden fit of passion, had lost courage. These he animates to a firmer 
resolution and vigor, which would crown them with victory. He tells them 
he suffers more by grief for them than if he languished in a dungeon, or was 
condemned to the mines; and begs, by the love which they bear him, they 
would give the only comfort which could remove the weight of his sorrow 


by an entire conversion. It will not justify him, he says, at the last day, to 
allege that he had reprimanded those who swore. The judge will answer: 
“Why didst not thou check, command, and by laws restrain those that 
disobeyed?” Heli reprimanded his sons; but was condemned for not having 
done it, because he did not use sufficient severity. 1 Kings 11:24. “I every 
day cry aloud,” says the saint, “yet am not heard. Fearing to be myself 
condemned at the last day for too great lenity and remissness, I raise my 
voice, and denounce aloud to all, that if any swear, I forbid them the church. 
Only this month is allowed for persons to correct their habit.” His voice he 
calls a trumpet, with which in different words he proclaims thrice this 
sentence of excommunication against whosoever should persist refractory, 
though he were a prince, or he who wears the diadem. Hom. 9, p. 76, he 
congratulates with his audience for the signs of compunction and 
amendment which they had given since his last sermon, and tells the 
greatest part of the difficulty is already mastered by them. To inspire them 
with a holy dread and awe for the adorable name of God, he puts them in 
mind that in the Old Law only the high priest was allowed ever to 
pronounce it, and that the devils trembled at its sound. Hom. 10, he charges 
them never to name God but in praising him or in imploring his mercy. He 
takes notice that some among them still sometimes swore, but only for want 
of attention, by the force of habit, just as they made the sign of the cross by 
mere custom, without attention, when they entered the baths, or lighted a 
candle. He tells them (Hom. 2, p. 95) that the term of a month, which he 
had fixed, was almost elapsed, and most affectionately conjures them to 
make their conversion entire. A sight of one such conversion, he says, gave 
him more joy, than if a thousand imperial diadems of the richest jewels had 
been placed upon his head. Other specimens of the saint’s ardent love for 
his people at Constantinople, see Hom. 9, in Hebr. t. 12, p. 100; Hom. 23, in 
Hebr. p. 217; Hom. 9, in 1 Thess. t. 11, p. 494; Hom. 7, in 1 Coloss. Hom. 
39, in Act. p. 230, &c. For his people at Antioch, t. 3, p. 362, t. 2, p. 279, t. 
7, p. 374, &c. On his humility, t. 2, p. 455, t. 4, p. 339. On his desire to 
suffer for Christ, t. 1, p. 453, t. 7, p. 243, t. 11, pp. 53, 55. 

The inspired epistles of St. Paul were the favorite subject of this saint’s 
intense meditatior, in which he studied the most sublime maxims, and 
formed in himself the most perfect spirit of Christian virtue. The epistle to 
the Romans is expounded by him in thirty-two homilies, (t. 9, p. 429,) 


which he made at Antioch, as is clear from Hom. 8, p. 508, and Hom. 30, p. 
743. Nothing can go beyond the commendations which St. Isidore of 
Pelusium bestows on this excellent work, (1. 5, ep. 32,) to which all 
succeeding ages have subscribed. The errors of Pelagius, which were 
broached soon after in the West, are clearly guarded against by the holy 
preacher, though he is more solicitous to confute the opposite heresy of the 
Manichees, which then reigned in many parts of the East. He also 
confounds frequently the Jews. But what we most admire is the pious 
Sagacity with which he unfolds the deep sense of the sacred text, and its 
author, the true disciple of Christ, and the perspicuity and eloquence with 
which he enforces his moral instructions. Whoever read any one of these 
homilies, will hear testimony to this eulogium. See Hom. 24. (t. 9, p. 694,) 
on the shortness of human life: Hom. 8, on fraternal charity and forgiving 
injuries: Hom. 20, on our obligation of offering to God a living sacrifice of 
our bodies by the exercise of all virtues, and the sanctity of our affections: 
Hom. 22 and 27, on patience in bearing all injuries, by which we convert 
them into our greatest treasure: Hom. 5, on the fear of God’s judgments, 
and on his love, to which he pathetically says, it would be more grievous to 
offend God than to suffer all the torments of hell, which every one incurs 
who is not in this disposition, (p. 469,) though it is a well-known maxim 
that persons ought not to propose to themselves in too lively a manner such 
comparisons, or to become their own tempters: Hom. 7, against envy, and 
on alms, he says this is putting out money at interest for one hundred fold 
from God, who is himself our security, and who herein considers not the 
sum, but the will, as he did in St. Peter, who left for him only a broken net, 
a line, and a book. The promise of a hundred fold made to him, is no less 
made to us. 

The commentary On the First Epistle to the Corinthians, (t. 10,) in forty- 
four homilies, was likewise the fruit of his zeal at Antioch, and is one of the 
most elaborate and finished of his works. The interpreter seems animated 
with the spirit of the groat apostle whose sacred oracle he expounds, so 
admirably does he penetrate the pious energy of the least tittle. If St. Paul 
uses the words My God, he observes, that out of the vehement ardor and 
tendemess of his love he makes Him his own, who is the common God of 
all men; and that he names Him witli a sentiment of burning affection and 
profound adoration, because he had banished all created things from his 


heart, and all his affections were placed in God. He extols the merit and 
advantages of holy virginity, (Hom. 19,) and Hom. 26, speaks on the duties 
of a married state, especially that of mutual love and meekness in bearing 
each other’s faults: this he bids them learn from Socrates, a pagan, who 
chose a very shrew for his wife, and being asked how he could bear with 
her, said: “I have a school of virtue at home, in order to learn meekness and 
patience by the daily practice.” The saint adds, it was a great grief to him to 
see Christians fall short of the virtue of a heathen, whereas they ought to be 
imitators of the angels, nay, of God himself. Recommending the most 
profound respect for the holy eucharist, and a dread of profaning it, he says, 
Hom. 24, pp. 217, 218, “No one dares touch the king’s garments with dirty 
hands. When yon see Him (i. e. Christ) exposed before you, say to yourself: 
This body was pierced with nails; this body which was scourged, death did 
not destroy; this body was nailed to a cross, at which spectacle the sun 
withdrew its rays; this body the Magi venerated,” &c. The saint inveighs 
against several superstitious practices of that age, Hom. 12. His discourses 
are animated and strong on the characters of fraternal charity, and against 
avarice, envy, &c. 

The thirty homilies, On the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, (t. 10, p. 
417,) were also preached at Antioch: for he speaks of Constantinople as at a 
distance, (Hom. 26,) which passage Sir Henry Saville has mistaken, as 
Montfaucon clearly shows. This commentary is inferior to the last, though 
not in elegance, yet in fire, the moral instructions being shorter. The saint 
mentions several of the ceremonies used still at mass, or in the public office 
of the church. Hom. 18, p. 568. Hom. 30, p. 650. On visiting the shrines of 
martyrs, he says, Hom. 26, p. 629, “The tombs of those who served the 
crucified Christ surpass in splendor the courts of kings. Even he who wears 
purple visits and devoutly kisses them, and standing suppliant, prays the 
saint to be a protection to him before God.” He adds that emperors sue for 
their patronage, and count it an honor to be porters to them in their graves. 
By this he alludes to the burial of Constantine the Great in the porch of the 
church of the apostles. He proves, Hom. 3, p. 441, and Hom. 14, p. 537, that 
the essence of repentance consists in a change of the heart: that without an 
amendment of life, penance is only a mask and a shadow, what fasts or 
other works soever attend it, and that it must be founded not barely in the 
fear of hell, but in the love of so good and loving a God. He teaches, Hom. 


10, p. 505, that a Christian ought to rejoice at the approaches of death. He 
speaks in many places on the precept of alms-deeds with great vehemence. 
He says, Hom. 16, that to be animated with a spirit of charity and 
compassion is something greater than to raise the dead to life: our alms 
must be liberal, plentiful, voluntary, and given with joy. He says, Hom. 19, 
that Christ stripped himself of his immense glory and riches for love of us; 
yet men refuse him a morsel of bread. They throw away on dogs, and what 
is superfluous among servants, that which Christ wants in his members, to 
whom all strictly belongs whatever we enjoy beyond what is necessary for 
life. He enters into a severe and elegant detail of these superfluities, Hom. 
19, p. 570. The apostle, as he observes, (Hom. 20, p. 577,) justly calls alms 
a seed, because it is not lost, but sown, and produces a most plentiful 
harvest. 

His commentary On the Epistle to the Galatians (t. 10) is an accurate 
interpretation of the text, with frequent remarks against the Anomeoeans, 
Marcionites, and Manichees, but very sparing in moral exhortations: these 
the saint probably added in the pulpit, and gave to the work the form of 
discourses; for it appears to have been delivered in homilies to the people, 
though it is not now divided into discourses. It was certainly compiled at 
Antioch. 

The twenty-four homilies On the Epistle to the Ephesians (t. 11) were 
preached at Antioch; and though some passages might have received a 
higher polish from a second touch cf the saint’s masterly file, are a most 
useful and excellent work. From Hom. 3, p. 16, it is clear that his 
predecessor. Nectarius had not abolished canonical public penances, when 
he removed the public penitentiary; but that this office, as before the 
institution of such a charge, was exercised altogether by the bishop. For St. 
Chrysostom having taken notice that many assisted at mass who did not 
communicate, tells them, that those who were guilty of any grievous sin 
could not approach the holy table even on the greatest so emnity; but that 
such persons ought to be in a course of penance, and consequently not at 
mass with the rest of the faithful: and he terrifies them by exaggerating the 
danger and crime of delaying to do penance. Those who are not excluded 
by such an obstacle, he exhorts strongly to frequent communion, seeming 
desirous that many would communicate at every day’s mass. “With a pure 
conscience,” says he, “approach always; without this disposition, never. In 


vain is the daily sacrifice offered; to no purpose do we assist at the altar: no 
one communicates. I say not this to induce any one to approach unworthily, 
but to engage all to render yourselves worthy. The royal table is prepared, 
the administering angels are present, the King himself is there waiting for 
you: yet you stand with indifference,” &c. (Hom 3, in Ephes. p. 23.) The 
virtues of St. Paul furnish the main subject of his sixth and seventh 
homilies; in the eighth he speaks of that apostle’s sufferings for Christ, and 
declares, in a kind of rapturous exclamation, that he prefers his chains to 
gold and diadems, and his company in prison to heaven itself. He wishes he 
could make a pilgrimage to Rome, to see and kiss those chains at which the 
devils tremble, and which the angels reverence, while they venerate the 
hands which were bound with them. For it is more desirable and more 
glorious to suffer with Christ, than to be honored with him in glory: this is 
an honor above all others. Christ himself left heaven to meet his cross: and 
St. Paul received more glory from his chains, than by being rapt up to the 
third heaven, or by curing the sick by the touch of his scarfs, &c. He desires 
to feast his heart by dwelling still longer on the chains of this apostle, being 
himself fettered with a chain from which he would not be separated: for he 
declares himself to be closer and faster linked to St. Paul’s chains by desire, 
than that apostle was in prison. In the like strain he speaks of the chains of 
St. Peter, and of St. John Baptist. In the next Homily, (9,) he returns in equal 
raptures to St. Paul in chains for Christ; in which state he calls him a 
spectacle of glory far beyond all the triumphs of emperors and conquerors. 
Our saint gives excellent instructions on the duties of married persons, 
Hom. 20; on the education of children in the practice and spirit of 
obedience and piety, Hom. 21; and on the duties of servants, Hom. 22. 

The eighteen homilies On the First Epistle to Timothy, and ten On the 
Second, seem also to have been preached at Antioch, (t. 11, p. 146.) They 
are not equally polished, but contain excellent instructions against 
covetousness, and the love of the world; on alms, on the duties of bishops, 
and those of widows, &c.; on the education of children, Hom. 10, p. 596. 
The six, On the Epistle to Titus, are more elaborate: also three On the 
Epistle to Philemon, which seem all to have been finished at Antioch. 

In the eleventh tome we have also eleven sermons, which St. Chrysostom 
preached at Constantinople about the end of the year 398. The second was 
spoken upon the following occasion, (ib. p. 332:). The empress Eudoxia 


procured a solemn procession and translation of the relics of certain 
martyrs, to be made from the great church in Constantinople to the church 
of St. Thomas the apostle in Drypia, on the sea-shore, nine miles out of 
town. The princes without any retinue, priests, monks, nuns, ladies, and the 
people, attended the procession in such multitudes, that from the light of the 
burning tapers which they carried in their hands the sea seemed as it were 
on fire. The empress walked all the way behind, touching the shrine and the 
veil which covered it. The procession set out in the beginning of the night, 
passed through the market-place, and arrived at Drypia about break of day. 
There St. Chrysostom made an extemporary sermon, in which he described 
the pomp of this ceremony, commended the piety of the empress, and 
proved that if the clothes, handkerchiefs, and even shadow of saints on 
earth had wrought many miracles, a blessing is certainly derived from their 
relics upon those who devoutly touch them. The next day the emperor 
Arcadius, attended by his court and guards, arrived, and the soldiers having 
laid aside their arms, and the emperor his diadem, he paid his devotions 
before the shrine. After his departure St. Chrysostom preached again, (p. 
336.) 

St. Chrysostom was removed to Constantinople in 397. The fifteen (or, if 
with some editors we include the prologue, sixteen) homilies On the Epistle 
to the Philippians, (t. 11, p. 189,) were preached in that capital of the 
empire. The moral instructions turn mostly on alms and riches. The order 
which prudence prescribes in the distribution of alms, he explains, (Hom. 1, 
t. 11, p. 201.) and condemns too anxious an inquiry and suspicion of 
imposture in the poor, as contrary to Christian simplicity and charity, 
affirming that none are so frequently imposed upon by cheat as the most 
severe inquirers. Prudence and caution he allows to be _ necessary 
ingredients of alms, in which those whose wants are most pressing, or who 
are most deserving, ought to be first considered. Hom. 3, p. 217, he lays it 
down as a principle, that catechumens who die without baptism, and 
penitents without absolution, “are excluded heaven with the damned;” 
which we are to understand, unless they were justified by perfect contrition 
joined with a desire of the sacrament, as St. Ambrose, St. Austin, and all the 
fathers and councils declare. St. Chrysostom adds, that it is a wholesome 
ordinance of the apostles in favor of the faithful departed, to commemorate 
them in the adorable mysteries: for how is it possible God should be deaf to 


our prayers for them, at a time when all the people stand with stretched 
forth hands with the priests, in presence of the most adorable sacrifice? But 
the catechumens are deprived of this comfort, though not of all succor, for 
alms may be given for them, from which they receive some relief or 
mitigation of their pains. Though such not dying within the exterior pale of 
the church cannot be commemorated in its public suffrages and sacrifices; 
yet if by desire they were interiorly its members, and by charity united to 
Christ its head, they may be benefited by private suffrages which particulars 
may offer for them. This is the meaning of this holy doctor. Exhorting the 
faithful to live in perpetual fear of the dangers with which we are 
surrounded, (Hom. 8, in Ephes. t. 11,) he says, “A builder on the top of a 
house always apprehends the danger of falling, and on this account is 
careful how he stands: so ought we much more to fear, how much soever 
we may be advanced in virtue. The principal means always to entertain in 
our souls this saving fear, is to have God always before our eyes, who is 
everywhere present, hears and sees all things, and penetrates the most secret 
foldings of our hearts. Whether you eat, go to sleep, sit at dainty tables, are 
inclined to anger, or any other passion, or whatever else you do, remember 
always,” says he, “that God is present, and you will never fall into dissolute 
mirth, or be provoked to anger; but will watch over yourselves in continual 
fear.” With great elegance he shows (Hom. 10, p. 279,) that precious stones 
serve for no use, are not so good even as common stones, and that all their 
value is imaginary, and consists barely in the mad opinion of men; and he 
boldly censures the insatiable rapaciousness and unbounded prodigality of 
the rich, in their sumptuous palaces, marble pillars, and splendid clothes 
and equipages. Houses are only intended to defend us from the weather, and 
raiment to cover our nakedness. All vanities he shows to be contrary to the 
designs of nature, which is ever content with little. In Hom. 12, we have an 
excellent instruction on that important maxim in a spiritual life, That we 
must never think how far we have run, but what remains of our course, as in 
a race a man thinks only on what is before him. It will avail nothing to have 
begun, unless we finish well our course. In Hom. 13, he excellently 
explains the mystery of the cross, which we bear if we study continually to 
crucify ourselves by self-denial. We must in all places arm ourselves with 
the sign of the cross. 


The Exposition of the epistle to the Colossians, in twelve homilies, (t. 
11,) was made at Constantinople in the year 399. In the second homily (p. 
333) he says, that a most powerful means to maintain in ourselves a deep 
sense of gratitude to God, and to increase the flame of his love in our hearts, 
is to bear always in mind his numberless benefits to us, and the infinite evils 
from which he has mercifully delivered us. In Hom. 8, p. 319, he teaches, 
that no disposition of our souls contributes more effectually to our 
sanctification, than that of returning thanks to God under the severest trials 
of adversity, a virtue little inferior to martyrdom. A mother who, without 
entertaining the least sentiment of complaint at the sickness and death of 
her dearest child, thanks God with perfect submission to his will, will 
receive a recompense equal to that of martyrs. After condemning the use of 
all superstitious practices for the cure of distempers, he strongly exhorts 
mothers rather to suffer their children to die, than ever to have recourse to 
such sacrilegious methods; and contenting themselves with making the sign 
of the cross upon their sick children to answer those who suggested any 
superstitious remedy: “These are my only arms; I am utterly a stranger to 
other methods of treating this distemper.” The tenth homily (p. 395) 
contains a strong invective against the excessive luxury and immodesty of 
ladies in their dress, and their vanity, pride, and extravagance. The empress 
Eudoxia, who was at the head of these scandalous customs, and the mistress 
of court fashions and vices, could not but be highly offended at this zealous 
discourse. The saint says, that many ladies used vessels of silver for the 
very meanest uses, and that the king of Persia wore a golden beard. 

The eleven homilies On the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, were also 
part of the fruit of his episcopal labors at Constantinople. (T. 11.) In the 
second he shows the excellency of fraternal love and friendship, by which 
every thing is, as it were, possessed in common, and those cold words mine 
and thine, the seed of all discords, are banished as they were among the 
primitive Christians. In the third, he doubts not but perfect patience, under 
grievous sicknesses, may equal the merit of martyrdom. In the fifth, he 
speaks incomparably on the virtue of purity, and against occasions which 
may kindle in the heart the contrary passion, which, with St. Paul, he will 
not have so much as named, especially against the stage, and all assemblies 
where women make their appearance dressed out to please the eyes and 
wound the hearts of others. In Hom. 6, he condemns excessive grief for the 


death of friends. To indulge this sorrow for their sake, he calls want of faith: 
to grieve for our own sake because we are deprived of a comfort and 
support in them, he says, must proceed from a want of confidence in God; 
as if any friend on earth could be our safeguard, but God alone. God took 
this friend away, because he is jealous of our hearts, and will have us love 
him without a rival, (p. 479.) In Hom. 10, we are instructed, that the best 
revenge we can take of an enemy is to forgive him, and to bear injuries 
patiently. In Hom. 11, p. 505, he gives an account, that a certain lady being 
offended at a slave for a great crime, resolved to sell him and his wife. The 
latter wept bitterly; and a mediator, whose good offices with her mistress in 
her behalf she implored, conjured the lady in these words: “May Christ 
appear to you at the last day in the same manner in which you now receive 
our petition.” Which words so strongly affected her, that she forgave the 
offence. The night following Christ appeared to her in a comfortable vision, 
as St. Chrysostom was assured by herself. In Hom. 7, (ib.,) he shows the 
possibility of the resurrection of the flesh, against infidels. 

The five homilies On the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, were also 
preached at Constantinople, (t. 11, p. 510.) In the second, he exhorts all to 
make the torments of hell a frequent subject of their meditation, that they 
may never sin; and to entertain little children often with some discourse on 
them instead of idle stories, that sentiments of holy fear and virtue may 
strike deep roots in their tender hearts. On traditions received by the church 
from the apostles he writes as follows; (Hom. 4, in 2 Thess. p. 532.) “Hence 
it is clear that they did not deliver all things by their epistles, but 
communicated also many things without writing: and these likewise deserve 
our assent or faith. It is a tradition: make no further inquiry.” In the same 
Hom. 4, p. 534, he expresses how much he trembled at the thought of being, 
by the obligation of his office, the mediator betwixt God and his people; 
and declares, that he ceased not most earnestly to pour forth his prayers for 
them both at home and abroad. Hom. 4, ib., he severely reprimands those 
who reproach the poor in harsh words, adding to the weight of their 
affliction and misery. 

The thirty-four homilies On the Epistle to the Hebrews, (t. 12, p. 1.) were 
compiled at Constantinople. In the seventh he shows, that the evangelical 
precepts and counsels belong to all Christians, not only to monks, if we 
except the vow of perpetual virginity: though also men engaged in a 


married state are bound to be disentangled in spirit, and to use the world as 
if they used it not. Hom. 17, ib. p. 169, he explains that the sacrifice of the 
New Law is one, because the same body of Christ is every day offered; not 
one day one sheep, another day a second, &c. (On this sacrifice see also 
Hom. 5, in 1 Tim. t. 11, p. 577, Hom. 3, contra Judeos. t. 1, p. 611. Hom. 7, 
contra Judeos. t. 1, p. 664. Hom, in St. Enstath. t. 2, p. 606. Hom. 24, in 1 
Cor. t. 10, p. 213.). Hom. 34, ad Hebr. p. 313, he expresses his extreme 
fears for the rigorous account which a pastor is obliged to give for every 
soul committed to his charge, and cries out, “I wonder that any superior of 
others is saved.” 

A letter to a certain monk called Cesarius, has passed under the name of 
St. Chrysostom ever since Leontius and St. John Damascen; and not only 
many Protestants, but also F. Hardouin, (Dissert. de ep. ad Cesarium 
Monachum,) Tillemont, (t. 11, art. 130, p. 340,) and Tournely, (Tr. de 
Euchar. t. 1, p. 282, and Tract, de Incarnat. p. 486,) are not un-willing to 
look upon it as a genuine work of our holy doctor. But it is demonstrated by 
F. Le Quien, (Diss. 3, in St. Joan. Damase.) Dom Montfaucon, (in Op. St. 
Chrys. t. 3, p. 737.) (Ceillier, t. 9, p. 249,) F. Merlin in his learned 
dissertations on this epistle, (in Mémoires de Trevoux an. 1737, pp. 252, 
516, and 917,) and F. Stilting, the Bollandist, (t. 4, Sept. Comment in vitam 
St. Chrys. § 82, p. 656,) that it has been falsely ascribed to him, and is a 
patched work of some later ignorant Greek writer, who has borrowed some 
things from the first letter of St. Chrysostom to Olympias, as Stilting shows. 
Merlin thinks the author discovers himself to have been a Nestorian heretic. 
At least the style is so opposite to that of St. Chrysostom, both in the diction 
and in the manner of reasoning, that the reader must find himself quite in 
another world, as Montfancon observes. The author’s long acquaintance 
with this Cesarius seems not easily reconcilable with the known history of 
St. Chrysostom’s life. This piece, moreover, is too direct a confutation of 
the Eutychian error to have been written before its birth: or if it had made 
its appearance, how could it have escaped all the antagonists of that heresy? 
Whoever the author was, he is far from opposing the mystery of the real 
presence, or that of transubstantiation, in the blessed eucharist, for both 
which he is an evident voucher in these words, not to mention others: “The 
nature of bread and that of our Lord’s body are not two bodies, but one 
body of the Son,” which he introduces to make a comparison with the unity 


of Christ’s Person in the Incarnation. It is true, indeed, that he says the 
nature of bread remains in the sacrament: but it is easy to show that by the 
nature of bread he means its external natural qualities or accidents. 

Among former Latin translations of St. Chrysostom’s works, only those 
made by the learned Jesuit Fronto-le-Duc are accurate. These are retained 
by Montraucon, who has given us a new version of those writings which Le 
Due had not translated. The edition of Montfaucon in twelve volumes, an. 
1718, is of all others the most complete. But it is much to be wished that he 
had favored us with a more elegant Latin translation, which might bear 
some degree of the beauty of the original. The Greek edition, made by Sir 
Henry Saville at Eton, in nine volumes, in 1612, is more correct and more 
beautiful than that of the learned Benedictin, and usually preferred by those 
who stand in need of no translation. 

As to the French translations, that of the homilies on the epistles to the 
Romans, Ephesians, &c., by Nicholas Fontaine, the Port-Royalist, in 1693, 
was condemned by Harlay, archbishop of Paris; and recalled by the author, 
who undesignedly established in it the Noutorian error. The French 
translation of the homilies on St. John, was given us by Abbé le Merre: of 
those on Genesis and the Acts, with eighty-eight chosen discourses, by 
Abbé de Bellegarde, though for some time attributed to de Marsilly, and by 
others to Sacy. That of the homilies on St. Matthew, ascribed by many to de 
Marsilly, was the work of le Maitre and his brother Sacy. That of the 
homilies to the People of Antioch, was given us by Abbé de Maucroix in 
1671. That of the saint’s panegyrics on the martyrs, is the work of F. 
Duranty de Bonrecueil, an Oratorian, and made its appearance in 1735. 

St. Chrysostom wrote comments on the whole scripture, as Cassiodorus 
and Suidas testify; but of these many, with a great number of sermons, &c., 
are lost. Theophylactus, A:cumenius, and other Greek commentators, are 
chiefly abridgers of St. Chrysostom. Even Theodoret is his disciple in the 
excellent concise notes he composed on the sacred text. Nor can preachers 
or theologians choose a more useful master or more perfect model in 
interpreting the scripture; but ought to join with him some judicious, 
concise, critical commentator. As in reading the classics, grammatical 
niceties have some advantage in settling the genuine text; yet if multiplied 
or spun out in notes, are extremely pernicicus, by deadening the student’s 
genius and spirit, and burying them in rubbish, while they ought to be 


attentive to what will help them to acquire true taste, to be employed on the 
beauties, ease, and gentleness of the style, and on the greatness, delicacy, 
and truth of the thoughts or sentiments, and to be animated by the life, 
spirit, and fire of an author; so much more in the study of the sacred 
writings, a competent skill in resolving grammatical and historical scruples 
in the text is of great use, and sometimes necessary in the church: in which, 
among the fathers, Origen and St. Jerom are our models. Yet from the 
conduct of divine providence over the church, and the example of the most 
holy and most learned among the primitive fathers, it is clear, as the learned 
doctor Hare, bishop of Chichester, observes, that assiduous, humble, and 
devout meditation on the spirit and divine precepts of the sacred oracles, is 
the true method of studying them, both for our own advantage, and for that 
of the church. Herein St. Chrysostom’s comments are our most faithful 
assistant and best model. The divine majesty and magnificence of those 
writings is above the reach, and beyond the power, of all moral wit. None 
but the Spirit of God could express his glory, and display either the 
mysteries of his grace, or the oracles of his holy law. And none but they 
whose hearts are disengaged from objects of sense, and animated with the 
most pure affections of every sublime virtue, and whose minds are 
enlightened by the beams of heavenly truth, can penetrate the spirit of these 
divine writings, and open it to us. Hence was St. Chrysostom qualified to 
become the interpreter of the word of God, to discover its hidden mysteries 
of love and mercy, the perfect spirit of all virtues which it contains, and the 
sacred energy of each word or least circumstance. 

The most ingenious Mr. Blackwall, in his excellent Introduction to the 
Classics, writes as follows on the style of St. Chrysostom, p. 139: “I would 
fain beg room among the classics for three primitive writers of the church— 
St. Chrysostom, Minutius Felix, and Lactantius. St. Chrysostom is easy and 
pleasant to new beginners; and has written with a purity and eloquence 
which have been the admiration of all ages. This wondrous man in a great 
measure possesses all the excellences of the most valuable Greek and 
Roman classics. He has the invention, copiousness, and perspicuity of 
Cicero; and all the elegance and accuracy of composition which is admired 
in Isocrates, with much greater variety and freedom. According as his 
subject requires, he has the easiness and sweetness of Xenophon, and the 
pathetic force and rapid simplicity of Demosthenes. His judgment is 


exquisite, his images noble, his morality sensible and beautiful. No man 
understands human nature to greater perfection, nor has a happier power of 
persuasion. He is always clear and intelligible upon the loftiest and greatest 
subjects, and sublime and noble upon the least.” All that has been said of St. 
Chrysostom’s works is to be understood only of those which are truly his. 
The irregular patched compilations from different parts of his writings, 
made by modern Greeks, may be compared to scraps of rich velvet, 
brocade, and gold cloth, which are clumsily sewed together with thread. 


St. Julian, First Bishop of Mans, C. 


TOWARDS THE END OF THE THIRD CENTURY 


He was succeeded by St. Turibius. His head is shown in he cathedral of 
Mans, but the most of his relics in the neighboring Benedictin aobey of 
nuns called St. Julian’s du Pré, famous for miracles; though the greatest part 
of these relics was burnt, or scattered in the wind by the Huguenots, who 
plundered the shrine of St. Julian, in 1562. He was much honored in France, 
and many churches built during the Norman succession in England, 
especially about the reign of Henry II., who was baptized in the church of 
St. Julian, at Mans, hear his name: one in particular at Norwich, which the 
people by mistake imagine to have been dedicated under the title of the 
venerable Juliana, a Benedictin nun at Norwich, who died in the odor of 
sanctity, but never was publicly invoked as a saint. St. Julian of Mans had 
an office in the Sarum breviary. See Tillem. t. 4, pp. 448, 729. Gal Christ. 
Nov. &c. 


St. Marius, Abbot. 


Dynamius, patrician of the Gauls who is mentioned by St. Gregory of 
Tours, (1. 6, c. 11,) and who was for some time steward of the patrimony of 
the Roman church in Gaul, in the time of St. Gregory the Great, as appears 
by a letter of that pope to him, (in which he mentions that he sent him in a 
reliquary some of the filings of the chains of St. Peter, and of the gridiron of 
St. Laurence,) was the author of the lives of St. Marius and of St. Maximus 
of Ries. From the fragments of the former in Bollandus, we learn that he 
was born at Orleans, became a monk, and after some time was chosen abbot 
at La-Val-Benois, in the diocese of Sisteron, in the reign of Gondebald, king 
of Burgundy, who died in 509. St. Marius made a pilgrimage to St. 
Martin’s, at Tours, and another to the tomb of St. Dionysius, near Paris, 
where, falling sick, he dreamed that he was restored to health by an 
apparition of St. Dionysius, and awaking, found himself perfectly 
recovered. St. Marius, according to a custom received in many monasteries 
before the rule of St. Bennet, in imitation of the retreat of our divine 
Redeemer, made it a rule to live a recluse in a forest during the forty days of 
Lent. In one of these retreats, he foresaw, in a vision, the desolation which 
barbarians would soon after spread in Italy, and the destruction of his own 
monastery, which he foretold before his death, in 555. The abbey of La-Val- 
Benois=22 being demolished, the body of the saint was translated to 
Forcalquier, where it is kept with honor in a famous collegiate church which 
bears his name, and takes the title of Concathedral with Sisteron. St. Marius 
is called in French St. May, or St. Mary, in Spain, St. Mere, and St. Maire, 
and in some places, by mistake, St. Maurus. See fragments of his life 
compiled by Dynamius, extant in Bollandus, with ten preliminary 
observations. 


January 28" 


St. Agnes, V. M. 


A second commemoration of St. Agnes occurs on this day in the ancien. 
Sacramentaries of pope Gelasius and St. Gregory the Great; as also in the 
true Martyrology of Bede. It was perhaps the day of her burial, or of a 
translation of her relics, or of some remarkable favor obtained through her 
intercession soon after her death. 


St. Cyril 


PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA. 


FROM SOCRATES, MARIUS MERCATOR, THE COUNCILS, AND HIS WORKS. SEE 
TILLEMONT, T. 14, P. 272. CEILLIER, T. 13, P. 241. 


A. D. 444. 


St. Cyril was raised by God to defend the faith of the Incarnation of his 
Son, “of which mystery he is styled the doctor, as St. Austin is of that of 
grace,” says Thomassin. He studied under his uncle Theophilus, and 
testifies222 that he made it his rule never to advance any doctrine which he 
had not learned from the ancient Fathers. His books against Julian the 
Apostate show that he had read the profane writers. He often says himself 
that he neglected human eloquence: and it is to be wished that he had 
written in a clearer style, and with greater purity of the Greek tongue. Upon 
the death of Theophilus, in 412, he was raised by the people to the 
patriarchal dignity. He began to exert his authority by causing the churches 
of the Novatians in the city to be shut up, and their sacred vessels and 
omaments to be seized; an action censured by Socrates, a favorer of those 
heretics; but we do not know the reasons and authority upon which he 
proceeded. He next drove the Jews out of the city, who were very 
numerous, and enjoyed great privileges there from the time of Alexander 
the Great. Seditions, and several acts of violence committed by them, 
excited him to this, which grievously offended Orestes the governor, but 
was approved by the emperor Theodosius: and the Jews never returned. St. 
Cyril sent to conjure the governor by the holy gospels that he would consent 
to a reconciliation, and that he would join in sincere friendship with him: 
but his offers were rejected. This unhappy disagreement produced 
pernicious effects. Hypatia, a pagan lady, kept a public school of philosophy 
in the city. Her reputation for learning was so great, that disciples flocked to 
her from all parts. Among these was the great Synesius, who afterwards 


submitted his works to her censure. She was consulted by philosophers of 
the first rank on the most intricate points of learning, and of the Platonic 
philosophy in particular, in which she was remarkably well versed.22! She 
was much respected and consulted by the governor, and often visited him. 
The mob, which was nowhere more unruly, or more fond of riots and 
tumults than in that populous city, the second in the world for extent, pon a 
suspicion that she incensed the governor against their bishop, sedit ously 
rose, pulled her out of her chariot, cut and mangled her flesh, and tore her 
body in pieces in the streets, in 415, to the great grief and scandal of all 
good men, especially of the pious bishop.222.222 He had imbibed certain 
prejudices from his uncle against the great St. Chrysostom: but was 
prevailed on by St. Isidore of Pelusium, and others, to insert his name in the 
Dyptics of his church, in 419: after which, pope Zozimus sent him letters of 
communion.24 

Nestorius, a monk and priest of Antioch, was made bishop of 
Constantinople in 428. The retiredness and severity of his life, joined with a 
hypocritical exterior of virtue, a superficial learning, and a fluency of 
words, gained him some reputation in the world. But being full of self- 
conceit, he neglected the study of the Fathers, was a man of weak judgment, 
extremely vain, violent, and obstinate. This is the character he bears in the 
history of those times, and which is given him by Socrates, and also by 
Theodoret, whom he had formerly imposed upon by his hypocrisy. Marius 
Mercator informs us, that he was no sooner placed in the episcopal chair, 
but he began to persecute, with great fury, the Arians, Macedonians, 
Manichees, and Quartodecimans, whom he banished out of his diocese. But 
though he taught original sin, he is said to have denied the necessity of 
grace; on which account he received to his communion Celestius and 
Julian, who had been condemned by the popes Innocent and Zozimus, and 
banished out of the West by the emperor Honorius, for Pelagianism. 
Theodosius obliged them to leave Constantinople, notwithstanding the 
protection of the bishop. Nestorius and his mercenary priests broached also 
new errors from the pulpit, teaching two distinct persons in Christ, that of 
God, and that of man, only jointed by a moral union, by which he said the 
Godhead dwelt in the humanity merely as in its temple. Hence he denied 
the Incarnation, or that God was made man: and said the Blessed Virgin 


ought not to be styled the mother of God, but of the man who was Christ, 
whose humanity was only the temple of the divinity, not a nature 
hypostatically assumed by the divine Person; though at length convicted by 
the voice of antiquity, he allowed her the empty title of mother of God, but 
continued to deny the mystery. The people were shocked at these novelties, 
and the priests, St. Proclus, Eusebius, afterwards bishop of Doryleum, and 
others, separated themselves from his communion, after having attempted 
in vain to reclaim him by remonstrances. His homilies, wherever they 
appeared, gave great offence, and excited everywhere clamors against the 
errors and blasphemies they contained. St. Cyril having read them, sent him 
a mild expostulation of the subject, but was answered with haughtiness and 
contempt. Pope Celestine, being applied to by both parties, examined his 
doctrine in a council at Rome; condemned it, and pronounced a sentence of 
excommunication and deposition against the author, unless within ten days 
after notification of the sentence, he publicly condemned and retracted it, 
appointing St. Cyril as his vicegerent in this affair, to see that the sentence 
was put in execution.222 Our saint, together with his third and last 
summons, sent Nestorius twelve propositions with anathemas, hence called 
anathematisms, to be signed by him as a proof of his orthodoxy, but the 
heresiarch appeared more obstinate than ever. This occasioned the calling of 
the third general council opened at Ephesus, in 431, by two hundred 
bishops, with St. Cyril at their head, as pope Celestine’s legate and 
representative.22© Nestorius, though in the town, and thrice cited, refused to 
appear. His heretical sermons were read, and depositions received against 
him, after which his doctrine was condemned, and the sentence of 
excommunication and deposition was pronounced against him and notified 
to the emperor. 

Six days after, John, patriarch of Antioch, arrived at Ephesus with forty- 
one oriental bishops; who secretly favoring the person but not the errors of 
Nestorius, of which they deemed him innocent, had advanced but slowly on 
their journey to the place. Instead of associating with the council, they 
assembled by themselves, and presumed to excommunicate St. Cyril and 
his adherents. Both sides had recourse to the emperor for redress, by whose 
order, soon after, St. Cyril and Nestorius were both arrested and confined, 
but our saint the worst treated of the two. Nay, through his antagonist’s 


greater interest at court, he was upon the point of being banished, when 
three legates from pope Celestine—Arcadius and Projectus, bishops, and 
Philip, a priest—arrived at Ephesus, which gave a new turn to affairs in our 
saint’s favor. The three new legates having considered what had been done 
under St. Cyril, the condemnation of Nestorius was confirmed, the saint’s 
conduct approved, and the sentence pronounced against him declared null 
and invalid. Thus, matters being cleared up, he was enlarged with honor. 
The Orientals, indeed, continued their schism till 433, when they made their 
peace with St. Cyril, condemned Nestorius, and gave a clear and orthodox 
exposition of their faith. That heresiarch, being banished from his see, 
retired to his monastery in Antioch. John, though formerly his friend, yet 
finding him very perverse and obstinate in his heresy, and attempting to 
pervert others, entreated the emperor Theodosius to remove him. He was 
therefore banished to Oasis, in the deserts of Upper Egypt, on the borders of 
Libya, in 431, and died miserably and impenitent in his exile. His sect 
remains to this day very numerous in then East.224 St. Cyril triumphed over 
this heresiarch by his meekness, intrepidity, and courage; thanking God for 
his sufferings, and professing himself ready to spill his blood with joy for 
the gospel.228 He arrived at Alexandria on the 30th of October, 431, and 
spent the remainder of his days in maintaining the faith of the church in its 
purity, in promoting peace and union among the faithful, and the zealous 
labors of his pastoral charge, till his glorious death in 444, on the 28th of 
June, that is, the 3d of the Egyptian month Epiphi, as the Alexandrians, the 
Copts, and the Ethiopians unanimously affirm, who, by abridging his name, 
call him Kerlos, and give him the title of Doctor of the world. The Greeks 
keep the 18th of January in his honor; and have a second commemoration 
of him again on the 9th of June.222 The Roman Martyrology mentions him 
on this day. Pope Celestine styles him, “The generous defender of the 
church and faith, the Catholic doctor, and an apostolical man.”242 

The extraordinary devotion of this holy doctor towards the holy 
Sacrament appears from the zeal with which he frequently inculcates the 
glorious effects which it produces in the soul of him who worthily receives 
it, especially in healing all his spiritual disorders, strengthening him against 
temptations, subduing the passions, giving life, and making us one with 
Christ by the most sacred union, not only in spirit, but also with his 


humanity. Hence this father says that by the holy communion we are made 
concorporeal with Christ.244 The eminent dignity and privileges of the ever 
glorious Virgin Mary were likewise a favorite subject on which he often 
dwells. In his tenth homily,244 after having often repeated her title of 
Mother of God, he thus salutes her: “Hail, O Mary, mother of God, rich 
treasure of the world,2“2 inextinguishable lamp, crown of virginity, sceptre 
of the true doctrine, temple which cannot fall, the residence of him whom 
no place can contain, Mother and Virgin, by whom He is who cometh 
Blessed in the name of the Lord. Hail, Mary, who in your virgin womb 
contained Him who is immense and incomprehensible: You through whom 
the whole blessed Trinity is glorified and adored, through whom the 
precious cross is honored and venerated over the whole world, through 
whom heaven exults, the angels and archangels rejoice, the devils are 
banished, the tempter is disarmed, the creature that was fallen is restored to 
heaven, and comes to the knowledge of the truth, through whom holy 
baptism is instituted, through whom is given the oil of exultation, through 
whom churches are founded over the whole earth, through whom nations 
are brought to penance. And what need of more words? Through whom the 
only begotten Son of God has shone the light to those who sat in darkness 
and in the shade of death, &c— What man can celebrate the most 
praiseworthy Mary according to her dignity?” 


Appendix on the Writings of St. Cyril of Alexandria 


The old Latin translations of the works of this father were extremely faulty, 
before the edition of Paris, by John Aubert, in 1638, in six tomes, folio, 
bound in seven, which yet might be improved. Baluze and Lupus have 
published some letters of this holy doctor, which had escaped Aubert and 
Labbe. If elegance, choice of thoughts, and beauty of style be wanting in his 
writings, these defects are compensated by the justness and precision with 
which he expresses the great truths of religion, especially in clearing the 
terms concerning the mystery of the Incarnation. Hence his controversial 
works are the most valuable part of his writings. His books against 
Nestorius, those against Julian, and that called The Treasure, are the most 
finished and important. 

His treatise On Adoration in Spirit and Truth, with which he begins his 
commentary on the Bible, contains, in seventeen books, an exposition of 
several passages of the Pentateuch, or five books of Moses, (though not in 
order,) in moral and allegorical interpretations. 

In the thirteen books entitled Glaphyrs, i. e. profound or elegant, the 
longer passages of the same books are explained allegorically of Christ and 
his church. 

In his commentaries on Isaiah, and the twelve lesser prophets, he gives 
both the literal and allegorical sense. 

On the Gospel of St. John, we have ten books entire, and fragments of the 
seventh and eighth. In the old editions, the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
books, which were entirely wanting, were patched up by Clictou from the 
writings of other fathers: which, for want of reading the preface, have been 
quoted by some as St. Cyril’s. In this great work, the saint gives not only 
the literal and spiritual senses of the sacred text, but likewise refutes the 
reigning heresies of that age, especially those against the consubstantiality 
of the Son, as the Eunomians. He also answers all the objections of the 
Manichees. He is very clear in establishing in the holy sacrament of the 


altar the reality of Christ’s body contained in it and the holy sacrifice, 
teaching that “the holy body of Christ gives life to us when received, and 
preserves us in it, being the very body of life itself, according to nature, and 
containing all the virtue of the Word united to it, and being endued with all 
his efficacy by whom all things receive life, and are preserved.” (L. 4, in 
Joan. p. 324.) That we shall, by tasting it, “have life in us, being united 
together with his body as it is with the Word dwelling in it.” (Ibid. p. 361.) 
That “as death had devoured all human nature, he who is life, being in us by 
his flesh, might overcome that tyrant.” (Ibid. p. 272.) “Christ by his flesh, 
hides in us life and a seed of immortality, which destroys in us all 
corruption,” (Ibid. p. 363,) and “heals our diseases, assuaging the law of the 
flesh raging in our members.” (ibid. p. 365.) In the tenth book he is most 
diffusive and clear on this sacrament, extolling its miraculous institution, 
the most exalted of all God’s mysteries, above our comprehension, and the 
wonderful manner by which we are united and made one with him; not by 
affection, but by natural participation; which he calls “a mixture, an 
incorporation, a blending together; for as wax melted and mingled with 
another piece of melted wax, makes one; so by partaking of his precious 
body and blood, he is united in us, and we in him,” &c. (L. 10, in Joan. pp. 
862, 863, item pp. 364, 365.) See the longer and clearer texts of this 
doctrine in this book itself, and in the controversial writers upon that 
subject. Also, in his works Against Nestorius, whom he confutes from the 
blessed eucharist, proving Christ’s humanity to be the humanity of the 
divine Person. “This,” says he, “I cannot but add in this place, namely, that 
when we preach the death of the only begotten Son of God, that is, of Jesus 
Christ, and his resurrection from the dead, and confess his ascension into 
heaven, we celebrate the unbloody sacrifice in the church, and do by this 
means approach the mystical benedictions, and are sanctified, being made 
partakers of the sacred flesh and precious blood of Christ, the Saviour of us 
all. And we do not receive it as common flesh, (un) yévoito,) God forbid; 
nor as the flesh of man who is sanctified and joined to the Word by a unity 
of dignity, or as having a divine habitation; but we receive it, as it is truly, 
the life-giving and proper flesh of the Word.” (Ep. ad Nestorium, de 
Excommun. p. 72, t. 5, par. 2, and in Declaratione undecimi Anathematismi, 
t. 6, p. 156.) In this latter place he speaks of it also as a true sacrifice: “We 
perform in the churches the holy and life-giving and unbloody sacrifice, 


believing the body which is placed, and the precious blood to be made the 
very body and blood of the Word, which gives life to all things, &c. He 
proves that it is only to be offered in Catholic churches, in the only one 
house of Christ.” (L. adv. Anthropomorph, t. 6, p. 380.) He heard that some 
imagined that the mystical benediction is lost if the eucharist is kept to 
another day; but says, “they are mad; for Christ is not altered, nor his body 
changed.” (T. 6, p. 365, ep. ad Calosyrium.) In his fourth book on St. Jolin, 
(t. 4, p. 358.) he as expressly confutes the Jewish doubt about the possibility 
of the holy sacrament, as if he had the modern Sacramentarians in view. 

To refute the whole system of Arianism, he wrote the book which he 
called The Treasure, which he divided into thirty-five titles or sections. He 
answers in it all the objections of those heretics, and establishes from 
scripture the divinity of the Son of God; and from title thirty-three, that of 
the Holy Ghost. 

His book On the Holy and Consubstantial Trinity, consists of seven 
dialogues, and was composed at the request of Nemesm and Hermias. This 
work was also written to prove the consubstantiality of Christ, but is more 
obscure than the former. The holy doctor added two other Dialogues, the 
eighth and ninth, On the Incarnation, against the errors of Nestorius, then 
only known by report at Alexandria. He afterwards subjoined Scholia, to 
answer certain objections; likewise a short book On the Incarnation, in 
which he proves the holy Virgin to be, as she is called, the Mother of God; 
as Jesus Christ is at the same time both the Son of God, and the Son of man. 
By his skirmishes with the Arians he was prepared to oppose and crush the 
extravagances of Nestorius, broached at that time against the same adorable 
mystery of the Incarnation, of which God raised our holy doctor the 
champion in his church; for by his writings he both stifled the heresy of 
Nestorius in the cradle, and furnished posterit with arms against that of 
Eutyches, says Basil of Seleucia. (T. 4, Cone. p. 925.) 

St. Cyril composed at Ephesus his three treatises On the Right Faith, 
against Nestorius. The first is addressed to the emperor Theodosius. It 
contains an enumeration of the heresies against the Incarnation, namely, of 
Cerinthus, Photinus, Apollinaris, and Nestorius, with a refutation of each, 
especially the last. The second is inscribed to the princesses Pulcheria, 
Arcadia, and Manna, the emperor’s sisters, all virgins, consecrated to God. 


This contains the proofs of the Catholic faith against Nestorius. The third is 
a confutation of the heretics’ objections against it. 

His five books against Nestorius, are the neatest and best penned of his 
polemic writings. They contain a refutation of the blasphemous homilies of 
that heresiarch, who yet is never named in them; by which circumstance 
they seem to have been written before his condemnation. 

St. Cyril sent to Nestorius twelve Anathematisms against his errors. This 
work was read in the council of Ephesus, and is entirely orthodox, yet 
some, censured it as favoring Apothuarism, or as denying the distinction of 
two natures in Christ, the divine and human, after the Incarnation: and the 
Eutychians afterwards strained them in favor of their heresy. John, patriarch 
of Antioch, prepossessed against St. Cyril, pretended for some time to 
discover that error in them; and persuaded Andrew, bishop of Samosata, 
and the great Theodoret of Cyr to write against them. St. Cyril gave in his 
clear Explication of them to the council of Ephesus, at its desire, extant, p. 
145. 

He also wrote, soon after that synod, two Apologies of the 
Anathematisms; one against Andrew of Samosata, and other Oriental 
prelates, who through mistake were offended at them; and the other, against 
Theodoret of Cyr. And lastly, An Apologetic for them to the emperor 
Theodosius, to remove some sinister suspicious which his enemies had 
endeavored to give that prince against his sentiments in that work. 

The Anthropomorphite heretics felt likewise the effects of St. Cyril’s 
zeal. These were certain ignorant monks of Egypt, who having been taught 
by the elders, in order to help their gross minds in the continual practice of 
the presence of God, to represent him to themselves under a corporeal 
human figure, by which they at length really believed him to be not a pure 
spirit, but corporeal, like a man; because man was created to his image. 
Theophulus immedrately condemned, and the whole church exploded, this 
monstrous absurdity. St. Cyril wrote a letter to confute it to Calosyrius, 
bishop of Arsinoe, showing that man is framed according to the Divine 
image, not in his body, for God being the most pure Spirit, can have no 
sensible figure, but in being endued with reason, and capable of virtue. In 
the same letter he rejects a second error of other ignorant monks, who 
imagined that the blessed Eucharist lost its consecration if kept to the 
following day. He reprehends other anchorets, who, upon a pretence of 


continual prayer, did not work at certain hours of the day, making it a cloak 
of gluttony and laziness. The saint has left us another book against the 
Anthropomorphites, in which he proves that man is made to God’s image, 
by bearing the resemblance of his sanctity, by grace and virtue. So he says 
the angels are likewise made to his likeness. He answers in this book 
twenty-seven dogmatical questions put to him by the same monks. 

He wrote, in the years 437 and 438, two Dogmatical Letters (pp. 51 and 
52) against certain propositions of Theodorus of Mopsuestia, the forerunner 
of Nestorius, though he had died in the communion of the church. 

The book on the Trinity cannot be St. Cyril’s; for it refutes the 
Monotholite heresy, not known before the year 620. 

Julian the Apostate, while he was preparing for the Persian war, had, with 
the assistance of Maximus and his other impious philosophers, published 
three books against the holy gospels, which were very prejudicial to weak 
minds; though nothing was advanced in them that had not been said by 
Celsus, and fully answered by Origen in his books against that philosopher, 
and by Eusebius in his Evangelical Preparation. St. Cyril, out of zeal, 
composed ten books against Julian, which he dedicated to the emperor 
Theodosius; and also sent to John of Antioch to show the sincerity of his 
reconciliation. In this work he has preserved us Julian’s words, omitting 
only his frequent repetitions and puerilities. Nor have we any thing else of 
that work of the Apostate, but what is preserved here by St. Cyril. He 
begins by warning the emperor against bad company, by which Julian fell 
into such extravagant impieties. In the first book he justifies Moses’s 
history of the world, and proves with great erudition from profane history 
that its events are posterior, and the heathen sages and historians younger 
than that divine lawgiver, from whom they all borrowed many things. In the 
second, he compares the sacred history of the creation, which Julian had 
pretended to ridicule, with the puerilities and absurdities of Pythagoras, 
Thales, Plato, &c., of whom Julian was an admirer to a degree of folly. In 
the third, he vindicates the history of the Serpent, and of Adam’s fall; and 
retorts the ridiculous. Theogony of Hesiod, &c. In the fourth, he shows that 
God governs all things by himself, not by inferior deities, as Julian 
pretended, the absurdity of which he sets forth: demonstrating, likewise, 
that things are ruled by a wise free providence; not by destiny or necessity, 
which even Porphyry and the wiser heathens had justly exploded, though 


the Apostate adopted that monstrous doctrine. He justifies against his cavils 
the history of the Tower of Babel: and in his fifth book, the Ten 
Commandments; showing in the same, that God is not subject to jealousy, 
anger, or other passions, though he has an infinite horror of sin. Julian 
objected that we also adore God the Son, consequently have two gods. St. 
Cyril answers that he is the same God with the Father. In the sixth book he 
reports the shameful vices of Socrates, Plato, and their other heroes of 
paganism, in opposition to the true virtues of the prophets and saints. Julian 
reproached Christ that he did not appear great in the world, and only sured 
the pool, and delivered demoniacs in villages; he reprehended Christians for 
refusing be adore the noble ensign, the gift of Jupiter or Mars; yet, says he, 
you adore the wood of the cross, make its sign on your forehead, and 
engrave it on the porches of your houses (TO tovt0 oavpod mpookvveite 
Evyov, elkdvac aVtoD oKiaypagoUvtec Ev TW LET@Na, Kal TPO TWv 
OnELpat@v oyypawovtec. L. 6, adv. Jul. t. 6, p. 194.) To which St. Cyril 
answers, (p. 195:) We glory in this sign of the precious cross, since Christ 
triumphed on it; and it is to us the admonition of all virtue. This father says 
in another place, (in Isaiam, t. 4, p. 294:) “The faithful arm and intrench 
themselves with the sign of the cross, overthrowing and breaking by it the 
power, and every assault of the devils: for the cross is to us an impregnable 
rampart. In this sixth book he produces the open acknowledgment of Julian 
that the heathenish oracles had all ceased; but this he ascribed to old age 
and length of time. St. Cyril shows the extravagance of this supposition, and 
that the true reason was, because the power of the devil had been restrained 
by the coming of Christ. He mentions the same in his Commentary on 
Isaiah, (t. 2, p. 596.) In the seventh book, he proves that the great men in the 
true religion far surpassed in virtue all the heroes of paganism. In the eighth 
and ninth, that Christ was foretold by the ancient prophets, and that the Old 
and New Law are in substance the same. In the tenth lie proves, that not 
only St. John, but all the Evangelists, teach Christ to be truly God. Juhan 
objects, (pp. 333, 335, 339, and 350,) that we also adore the martyrs and 
their sepulchres: “Why do you prostrate yourselves at the sepulchres?— 
which it is to be believed your Apostles did after the death of their Master, 
and taught you this art magic,” (p. 339.) The saint answers, We make an 
infinite difference between God and the martyrs: which he had before told 
him, (1. 6, pp. 201 and 203,) where he writes, “We neither call the martyrs 


gods, nor adore them with divine worship; but with affection and honor 
reverence them: we pay them the highest honors, because they contemned 
their life for the truth,” &c. 

We have in the second part of the fifth tome several Homilies and Letters 
of this saint. It was ordained by the council of Nice that the bishop of 
Alexandria, in which city chiefly flourished the sciences of mathematics 
and astronomy, should at the end of every year examine carefully on what 
day the next Easter was to be kept. They, by custom, acquainted by a 
circular letter other bishops near them, and in particular the bishop of 
Rome, that he might notify it to all the prelates of the West. St. Cyril was 
very exact in this duty. Possevin says he saw his paschal discourses in the 
Vatican library, for every year of his episcopacy, namely thirty-one, from 
the year 414. We have but twenty-nine printed: those for 443 and 444 being 
wanting. He spoke them to his own flock, as well as sent them to other 
bishops; and marks in each the beginning of Lent, the Monday and Saturday 
in Holy Week, and Easter-day, counting Lent exactly of forty days. In these 
paschal homilies he exceedingly recommends the advantages of fasting; 
which he shows (Hom. 1.) to be the “source of all virtues, the image of an 
angelical life, the extinction of lust, and the preparation of a soul to 
heavenly communications.” He says, “If it seems at first bitter and 
laborious, its fruits and reward infinitely compensate the pains; for more 
should seem nothing for the purchase of virtue: even in temporal things, 
nothing valuable can be obtained without labor and cost. If we are afraid of 
fasting here, we shall fall into eternal flames hereafter; an evil infinitely 
worse, and quite intolerable.” In the following homilies he extols the 
absolute necessity of this mortification, to crucify in us the old man, and 
punish past irregularities; but shows it must be accompanted with alms and 
other good works. In his latter paschal discourses, and others extant, he 
explains the mystery of the Incarnation against Nestorianism and other 
heresies. The ninth homily is On the Mystical Supper, or Holy Banquet of 
the Communion and Sacrifice, in which “the tremendous mystery is 
performed, and the Lamb of God sacrificed, (p. 271;) in which (p. 272) the 
Eternal Wisdom distributes his body as bread, and his saving blood as wine: 
the Maker gives himself to the work of his own hands. Life bestows itself to 
be eat and drunk by men,” &c. At this divine table he cries out, (p. 376,) “TI 
am filled with dread when I behold it. I am transported cut of myself with 


astonishment when I consider it,” &c. He proves, against Nestorianism, (p. 
318,) that there is but one Person in Christ, because in this holy sacrament 
is received his true body and blood: not the Divinity alone, which nobody 
could receive, nor a pure man’s body, which could not give life; but a man 
made the Word of God—who is Christ, the Son of the living God, one of 
the adorable Trinity. He remains the priest and the victim: he who offers, 
and he who is offered. (Ott oUtoc péver Iepedc Kal Bvoia, abtTOc O 
MpooMepwav KaL O npoowepdpevoc. p. 378.) In the tenth homily he 
pronounces an encomium of the blessed Mary, mother of God. This was 
delivered at Ephesus, in an assembly of bishops, during the council; for he 
apostrophizes that city, and St. John the Evangelist, its protector. In it he 
calls the pope “the most holy Celestine, the father and archbishop of the 
whole world, and the patriarch of the great city Rome.” (Ib. Encom. in St. 
Mariam. part 2, p. 384.) He more clearly extols the supreme prerogative of 
the church of Rome, founded on the faith of Peter; which church is 
perpetual, impregnable to hell, and confirmed beyond the danger of falling. 
(Dial. 4, de Trinit. pp. 507, 508.) His eleventh homily is On the 
Presentation, or, as the Greeks call it, @kavtnoic. The meeting of the Lord 
in the Temple, and The Purification of our Lady, in which he speaks of the 
lamps or candles used on that festival. He has a pathetic Sermon on the 
Pains of Hell: he paints the terrors of the last Judgment in a manner which 
cannot fail to make a strong impression upon all who read it. (Or. de Exitu 
animi, et de secundo Adventu.) 

The epistles which we have from his pen all relate to the public affairs of 
the church, and principally those of Nestorius. His second letter to that 
beresiarch, and his letter to the Orientals, were adopted by the general 
councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and are a rule of the Catholic faith. His 
sixteenth letter is placed among the canons of the Greek church. In it he 
recommends to the bishops of Libya and Pentapclis the strictest scrutiny of 
the capacity and manners of those who are admitted to holy Orders; and the 
greatest solicitude and watchfulness that no one die without baptism, if only 
a catechumen, and the Holy Eucharist or Viaticum. See Beveridge. 


St.s Thyrsus, Leucius, and Callinicus, MM. 


Their Greek and Latin Acts agree that, after suffering many torments, they 
were put to death, on three different days, at Apollonia, in Phrygia, in the 
persecution of Decius. Sozomen tells us that Cesarius, who had been 
prefect and consul, built at Constantinople a magnificent church under the 
invocation of St. Thyrsus, with a portion of whose relics it was enriched. 
Another church within the city bore his name, as appears from the Menea, 
on the 14th of December. In the cathedral of our Lady at Sisteron, in a 
church at Limoges, &c., St. Thyrsus is one of the patrons. Many churches in 
Spain bear his name. Silon king of Oviedo and Asturia, in a letter to 
Cyxilas, archbishop of Toledo in 777, says that the queen had sent presents 
to the church of St. Thyrsus, which the archbishop had built, viz. a silver 
chalice and paten, a basin to wash the hands in, with a pipe=“4 and a diadem 
on the cover, to be used when the blood of our Lord was distributed to the 
people. 


St. John of Reomay, A. 


NOW CALLED MOUTIER-SAINT-JEAN, IN BURGUNDY 


He was a native of the diocese of Langres, and took the monastic habit at 
Lerins. He was called into his own country by the bishop of Langres to 
found the abbey from which he received his surname. He settled it under 
the rule of St. Macarius, governed it many years with great reputation of 
sanctity, and was rendered famous by miracles. He went to God about the 
year 540, being almost one hundred and twenty years old, and was one of 
the holy institutors of the monastic state in France. St. Gregory of Tours 
gives an account of him in the eighty-seventh chapter of his book, On the 
Glory of Confessors. His life was also compiled by Jonas, the disciple of 
Columban, extant in Bollandus. See P. Rover, Hist. Monast. S. Joan. Reom. 
Paris, 1637. 


B. Margaret, Princess of Hungary, V. 


She was daughter to Bala IV., the pious king of Hungary. Her parents 
consecrated her to God by a vow before her birth, and when but three years 
and a half old she was placed in the monastery of Dominican nuns at 
Vesprin, and at ten removed to a new nunnery of that order, founded by her 
father in an isle of the Danube, near Buda, called from her the isle of St. 
Margaret. She was professed at twelve.2“2 In her tender age she outstripped 
the most advanced in devotion, and was favored with extraordinary 
communications from heaven. It was her delight to serve everybody, and to 
practise every kind of humiliation: she never spoke of herself, as if she was 
beneath all notice: never loved to see her royal parents, or to speak of them, 
saying it was her misfortune that she was not of poor parentage. Her 
mortifications were excessive. She endeavored to conceal her sicknesses for 
fear of being dispensed with or shown any indulgence in the rule. From her 
infancy she conceived the most ardent devotion towards her crucified 
Redeemer, and kissed very often, both by day and night, a little cross made 
of the wood of our Saviour’s cross, which she always carried about her. She 
commonly chose to pray before the altar of the cross. Her affection for the 
name of Jesus made her have it very frequently in her mouth, which she 
repeated with incredible inward feeling and sweetness. Her devotion to 
Christ in the blessed sacrament was most remarkable: she often wept 
abundantly, or appeared in ecstasies during the mass, and much more when 
she herself received the divine spouse of her soul: on the eve she took 
nothing but bread and water, and watched the night in prayer. On the day 
itself she remained in prayer and fasting till evening, and then took a small 
refection. She showed a sensible joy in her countenance when she heard any 
festival of our Lady announced, through devotion to the mother of God; she 
performed on them, and during the octaves, one thousand salutations each 
day, prostrating herself on the ground at each, besides saying the office of 
our blessed Lady every day. If any one seemed offended at her, she fell at 


their feet and begged their pardon. She was always the first in obedience, 
and was afraid to be excepted if others were enjoined penance for a breach 
of silence or any other fault. Her bed was a coarse skin, laid on the bare 
floor, with a stone for her pillow. She was favored with the gift of miracles 
and prophecy. She gave up her pure soul to God, after a short illness, on the 
18th of January, in the year 1271, and of her age the twenty-eighth. Her 
body is preserved at Presbourg. See her life by Guerinus, a Dominican, by 
order of his general, in 1340: and an abridgment of the same by Ranzano. 
She was never canonized, but is honored with an office in all the churches 
in Hungary, especially those of the Dominicans in that kingdom, by virtue 
of a decree of Pope Pius II, as Touron assures us.248 


St. Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia, C. 


One of the most illustrious and most holy prelates of the eighth and ninth 
centuries was Paulinus, patriarch of Aquileia, who seems to have been born 
about the year 726, in a country farm, not far from Friuli. His family could 
boast of no advantages of fortune, and his parents having no other revenue 
than what arose from the tillage of their farm, he spent part of his youth in 
agriculture. Yet he found leisure for his studies, and in process of time 
became so eminent a grammarian and professor, that Charlemague honored 
him with a rescript, in which he styles him Master of Grammar, and Very 
Venerable. This epithet seems to imply that he was then priest. The same 
prince, in recompense of his extraordinary merit, bestowed on him an estate 
in his own country. It seems to have been about the year 776, that Paulinus 
was promoted, against his will, to the patriarchate of Aquileia, which 
dignity had not then been long annexed to that see, after the extinction of 
the schism of Istria. From the zeal, abilities, and piety of St. Paulinus, this 
church derived its greatest lustre. Such was his reputation, that 
Charlemagne always expressed a particular desire that he should be present 
at all the great councils which were assembled in his time, though in the 
remotest part of his dominions. He assisted at those of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
789, of Ratisbon in 792, and of Frankfort in 794: and held himself one at 
Friuli, in 791, or 796, against the errors which some had begun to spread in 
that age concerning the Procession of the Holy Ghost, and the mystery of 
the Incarnation. 

Felix, bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, in a letter to Elipandus, bishop of 
Toledo, who had consulted him on that subject, before the year 783, 
pretended to prove that Christ as man is not the natural, but only the 
adoptive Son of God: which error he had already advanced in his public 
discourses.242 The rising error was vigorously opposed by Beatus, a priest 
and abbot, and his disciple Etherius, who was afterwards bishop of Osma. 
Soon after it was condemned by a council at Narbonne, in 788,248 and by 


another at Ratisbon, in 792, while Charlemagne kept his court in that city. 
Felix revoked his error first in this council at Ratisbon, and afterwards 
before pope Leo III. at Rome.2“” Yet after his return into Spain he continued 
both by letters and discourses to spread his heresy; which was therefore 
again condemned in the great council of Frankfort, in 794, in which a work 
of our saint, entitled Sacro-Syllabus, against the same, was approved, and 
ordered to be sent into Spain, to serve for an antidote against the spreading 
poison.222 From this book of St. Paulinus it is clear that Elipandus also 
returned to the vomit. Alcuin returning from England, where he had stayed 
three years, in 793, wrote a tender moving letter to Felix, exhorting him 
sincerely to renounce his error. But the unhappy man, in a long answer, 
endeavored to establish his heresy so roundly as to fall into downright 
Nestorianism, which indeed is a consequence of his erroneous principle. 
For Christ as man cannot be called the adoptive Son of God, unless his 
human nature subsist by a distinct person from the divine.22! By an order of 
Charlemagne, Alcuin and St. Paulinus solidly confuted the writings of these 
two heresiarchs, the former in seven, our saint in three books. Alcuin wrote 
four other books against the pestilential writings of Elipandus, in which he 
testifies that Felix was then at Rome, and converted to the Catholic faith. 
Elipandus, who was not a subject of Charlemagne, could not be compelled 
to appear before the councils held in his dominions, Toledo being at that 
time subject to the Moors. Felix, after his relapse, returned to the faith with 
his principal followers in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 797.222 From 
that time he concealed his heresy, but continued in secret to defend it, and at 
his death, in 815, left a written profession of his heresy.222 Elipandus died 
in 809.24 

The zeal of St. Paulinus was not less successful in the conversion of 
infidels than in the extinction of this heresy. Buming with zeal for the 
salvation of souls, and a vehement desire of laying down his life for Christ, 
he preached the gospel to the idolaters, who had remained to that time 
obstinately attached to their superstition among the Carantani in Carinthia 
and Stiria; in which provinces also St. Severinus the abbot, who died in 
481, and afterwards St. Virgilius, bishop of Saltzburg, who died in 785 
planted several numerous churches. Whence a contest arising between 
Arno, St. Virgilius’s successor, and Ursus, the successor of Paulinus, to 


which see Carinthia ought to be annexed, it was settled in 811, that the 
churches which are situated on the south of the Drave should be subject to 
the patriarchate of Aquileia, and those on the north to the archbishopric of 
Saltzburg.22° The Avares, a barbarous nation of Huns, who were settled in 
part of Pannonia, and were twice subdued by Charlemagne, received the 
faith by the preaching of St. Paulinus, and of certain missionaries sent by 
the archbishops of Saltzburg.22°° Henry, a virtuous nobleman, being 
appointed by Charlemagne Duke of Friuli, and governor of that country 
which he had lately conquered, St. Paulinus wrote for his use an excellent 
book of Exhortation, in which he strongly invites him to aspire with his 
whole heart after Christian perfection, and lays down the most important 
rules on the practice of compunction and penance: on the remedies against 
different vices, especially pride, without which he shows that no sin ever 
was, or will be committed, this being the beginning, end, and cause of all 
sin:>°/ on an earnest desire and study to please God with all our strength in 
all our actions:228 on assiduous prayer and its essential dispositions: on the 
holy communion, of the preparation to which after sin he shows confession 
and penance to be an essential part:222 on shunning bad company, &c. He 
closes the book with a most useful prayer; and in the beginning promises 
his prayers for the salvation of the good duke. By tears and prayers he 
ceased not to draw down the blessings of the divine mercy on the souls 
committed to his charge. Alcuin earnestly besought him as often as bathed 
in tears he offered the spotless victim to the divine Majesty, to implore the 
divine mercy in his behalf.2®2 In 802, St. Paulinus assembled a council at 
Altino, a city near the Adriatic sea, which had been destroyed by Attila, and 
was at that time only a shadow of what it had been, though famous for a 
monastery, in which this synod was probably held.2®! It is long since 
entirely decayed. St. Paulinus closed a holy life by a happy death on the 
11th of January, in 804, as Madrisius proves.2° His festival occurs on this 
day in the old missal of Aquileia, and in several German Martyrologies: but 
it is at present kept at Aquileia, Friuli, and in some other places, on the 28th 
of January.2©2 See the life of St. Paulinus of Aquileia, compiled by Nicoletti 
with the notes of Madrisius; and far more accurately by Madrisius himself 
an Oratorian of Utina, who in 1737 published at Venice the works of this 
father in folio, illustrated with long notes and dissertations on every 


circumstance relating to the history or writings of our saint. See also 
Ceillier t. 18, p. 262, and Bollandus ad 11 Januarii. 


B. Charlemagne, Emperor 


Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, son of king Pepin, was born in 742, and 
crowned king of France in 768; but his youngest brother Carlo man reigned 
in Austrasia till his death, in 771. Charlemagne vanquished Hunauld, duke 
of Aquitaine, and conquered the French Gothia or Languedoc; subdued 
Lombardy; conferred on pope Adrian the exarchate of Ravenna, the duchy 
of Spoletto, and many other dominions; took Pavia, (which had been 
honored with the residence of twenty kings,) and was crowned king of 
Lombardy in 774. The emir Abderamene in Spain, having shaken off the 
yoke of the caliph of the Saracens, in 736, and established his kingdom at 
Cordova, and other emirs in Spain setting up independency, Charlemagne, 
in 778, marched as far as the Ebro and Saragossa, conquered Barcelona 
Gironne, and many other places, and returned triumphant. His cousit. 
Roland, who followed him with the rear of his army, in his return was set 
upon in the Pyrenean mountains by a troop of Gascon robbers, and slain; 
and is the famous hero of numberless old French romances and songs. The 
Saxons having in the king’s absence plundered his dominions upon the 
Rhine, he flew to the Weser, and compelled them to make satisfaction. 
Thence he went to Rome, and had his infant sons crowned kings, Pepin of 
Lombardy, and Lewis of Aquitaine. The great revolt of the Saxons, in 782, 
called him again on that side. When they were vanquished, and sued for 
pardon, he declared he would no more take their oaths which they had so 
often broken, unless they became Christians. Witikind embraced the 
condition, was baptized with his chief followers in 785, and being created 
duke of part of Saxony, remained ever after faithful in his religion and 
allegiance. From him are descended, either directly or by intermarriages, 
many dukes of Bavaria, and the present houses of Saxony, Brandenburg, 
&c, as may be seen in the German genealogists. Some other Saxons 
afterwards revolted, and were vanquished and punished in 794, 798, &c., so 
that, through their repeated treachery and rebellions, this Saxon war 


continued at intervals for the space of thirty-three years. Thassillon, duke of 
Bavaria, for treasonable practices, was attacked by Charlemagne in 788, 
vanquished, and obliged to put on a monk’s cowl to save his life: from 
which time Bavaria was annexed to Charlemagne’s dominions. To punish 
the Abares for their inroads, he crossed the Inns into their territories, sacked 
Vienna, and marched to the mouth of the Raab, upon the Danube In 794, he 
assisted at the great council of Frankfort, held in his royal palace there. He 
restored Leo III. at Rome, quelled the seditions there, and was crowned by 
him on Christmas-day, in 800, emperor of Rome and of the West: in which 
quality he was afterwards solemnly acknowledged by Nicephorus, emperor 
of Constantinople. Thus was the western empire restored, which had been 
extinct in Momylus Agustulus in the fifth century. In 805, Charlemagne 
quelled and conquered the Sclavonians. The Danube, the Teisse, and the 
Oder on the East, and the Ebro and the ocean on the West, were the 
boundaries of his vast dominions. France, Germany, Dacia, Dalmatia, Istria, 
Italy, and part of Pannonia and Spain, obeyed his laws. It was then 
customary for kings not to reside in great cities, but to pass the summer 
often in progresses or campaigns, and the winter at some country palace. 
King Pepin resided at Herstal, now Jopin, in the territory of Liege, and 
sometimes at Quiercy on the Oise: Charlemagne often at Frankfort or Aix- 
la-Chapelle, which were country seats; for those towns were then 
inconsiderable places: though the latter had been founded by Serenus 
Granus in 124, under Adrian. It owes its greatness to the church built there 
by Charlemagne. 

This prince was not less worthy of our admiration in the quality of a 
legislator than in that of a conqueror; and in the midst of his marches and 
victories, he gave the utmost attention to the wise government of his 
dominions, and to every thing that could promote the happiness of his 
people, the exaltation of the church, and the advancement of piety and 
every branch of sacred and useful learning.2® What pains he took for the 
reformation of monasteries, and for the sake of uniformity introducing in 
them the rule of St. Bennet. appears from his transactions, and several 
ecclesiastical assemblies in 789. His zeal for the devout observance of the 
rites of the church is expressed in his book to Alcuin on that subject, and in 
his encyclical epistle on the rites of baptism,2© and in various works which 


he commissioned Alcuin and others to compile. For the reformation of 
manners, especially of the clergy, he procured many synods to be held, in 
which decrees were framed, which are called his Capitula.2®® His 
Capitulars, divided into many chapters, are of the same nature. The best 
edition of these Capitulars is given by Baluzius, with dissertations, in 1677, 
two vols. folio. The Carolin Books are a theological work, (adopted by this 
prince, who speaks in the first person,) compiled in four books, against a 
falsified copy of the second council of Nice, sent by certain Iconoclasts 
from Constantinople, on which see F. Daniel2® and Ceillier.2% 

There never was a truly great man, who was not a lover and encourager 
of learning, as of the highest improvement of the human mind. 
Charlemagne, by most munificent largesses, invited learned men over from 
foreign parts, as Alcuin, Peter of Pisa, Paul the deacon, &c., found no 
greater pleasure than in conversing with them, instituted an academy in his 
own palace, and great schools at Paris, Tours, &c., assisted at literary 
disputations, was an excellent historian, and had St. Austin’s book, On the 
City of God, laid every night under his pillow to read if he awaked. Yet 
Eginhard assures us that whatever pains he took, he could never learn to 
write, because he was old when he first applied himself to it. He was skilled 
in astronomy, arithmetic, music, and every branch of the mathematics; 
understood the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac, also the Sclavonian, and 
several other living languages, so as never to want an interpreter to 
converse with ambassadors of neighboring nations. He meditated 
assiduously on the scriptures, assisted at the divine office, even that of 
midnight, if possible; had good books read to him at table, and took but one 
meal a day, which he was obliged to anticipate before the hour of evening 
on fasting days, that all his officers and servants might dine before 
midnight. He was very abstemious, had a paternal care of the poor in all his 
dominions, and honored good men, especially among the clergy. 
Charlemagne died January the 28th, in 814, seventy-two years old, and was 
buried at A x-la-Chapelle. The incontinence into which he fell in his youth, 
he expiated by sincere repentance, so that several churches in Germany and 
France honor him among the saints. In the university of Paris, the most 
constant nation of the Germans, (which was originally called the English 
nation, in 1250, when the distinction of nations in the faculty of arts was 


there established,) take Charlemagne for their patron, but only keep his 
festival since the year 1480, which is now common to the other three 
nations of French, Picards, and Normans, since 1661.22 


St. Glastian, B. C. in Scotland 


He was a native of the county of Fife, and discharged in the same, during 
many years, the duties of the episcopal character with which he was 
honored. Amidst the desolation which was spread over the whole country, 
in the last bloody civil war between the Scots and Picts, in which the latter 
were entirely subdued, St. Glastian was the comforter, spiritual father, and 
most charitable protector of many thousands of both nations. He died in 
830, at Kinglace in Fifeshire, and was particularly honored in that country, 
and in Kyntire. According to the ancient custom of that country, his name is 
frequently written Mac-Glastian, the word Mac signifying son. See the 
Breviary of Aberdeen; King in his Calendar, &c. 


January 29" 


St. Francis of Sales 


BISHOP AND CONFESSOR 


From his writings, and authentic lives, chiefly that written by his nephew, 
Charles Augustus de Sales: also that by F. Goulu, general of the Feuillans: 
that by Henry de Maupas du Tour, bishop of Pay, afterwards of Evreux: and 
that by Madame de Bussi-Rabutin. nun of the Visitation. See his life 
collected by M. Marsoillier, and done into English by the late Mr. 
Crathorne. See also the bull of his canonization, and an excellent collection 
of his maxims and private actions, compiled by his intimate friend and great 
admirer, M. Peter Camus, bishop of Bellay, in his book, entitled, L’Esprit de 
St. Francois de Sales, and in his scarce and incomparable book under the 
title. Quel est le meilleur Gouvernement, le rigoureux ou le doux, printed at 
Paris without the name of the author, 1636. Though I find not this book in 
any catalogue of bishop Camus’s works, the conformity of style, and in 
several places the repetition of the same expressions which occur in the 
last-mentioned work, seem to prove this to be also the production of his 
pen. See also the excellent new edition of the letters of St. Francis of Sales, 
in six volumes, 12mo. 1758. 


A. D. 1622. 


The parents of this saint were Francis, count of Sales, and Frances of 
Sionas. The countess being with child, offered her fruit to God with the 
most fervent prayers, begging he would preserve it from the corruption of 
the world, and rather deprive her of the comfort of seeing herself a mother, 
than suffer her to give birth to a child who should ever become his enemy 
by sin. The saint was born at Sales, three leagues from Annecy, the seat of 
that noble family; and his mother was delivered of him when she was but 
seven months advanced in her pregnancy.2“ Hence he was reared with 
difficulty, and was so weak, that his life, during his infancy, was often 
despaired of by physicians. However, he escaped the danger, and grew 


robust: he was very beautiful, and the sweetness of his countenance won the 
affections of all who saw him: but the meekness of his temper, the 
pregnancy of his wit, his modesty, tractableness, and obedience, were far 
more valuable qualifications. The countess could scarce suffer the child out 
of her sight, lest any tincture of vice might infect his soul. Her first care was 
to inspire him with the most profound respect for the church, and all holy 
things; and she had the comfort to observe in him a recollection and 
devotion at his prayers far above his age. She read to him the lives of the 
saints, adding recollections suited to his capacity; and she took care to have 
him with her when she visited the poor, making him the distributer of her 
alms, and to do such little offices for them as he was able. He would set by 
his own meat for their relief, and when he had nothing left to bestow on 
them, would beg for them of all his relations. His horror of a lie, even in his 
infancy, made him prefer any disgrace or chastisement to the telling of the 
least wilful untruth. 

His mother’s inclination for a domestic preceptor, to prevent his being 
corrupted by wicked youth in colleges, was overruled by her husband’s 
persuasion of the usefulness of emulation for advancing children in their 
studies; hoping his son’s virtue and modesty would, under God, be a 
sufficient guard of his innocency. He was accordingly sent to Rocheville, at 
six years of age, and some time after to Annecy. An excellent memory, a 
solid judgment, and a good application, could not fail of great progress. The 
young count spent as much of his time as possible in private studies and 
lectures of piety, especially that of the lives of saints; and by his diligence 
always doubled or trebled his school tasks. He showed an early inclination 
for the ecclesiastical state, and obtained his father’s consent, though not 
without some reluctance, for his receiving tonsure in the year 1578, and the 
eleventh of his age. He was sent afterwards, under the care of a virtuous 
priest, his preceptor, to pursue his studies in Paris; his mother having first 
instilled into him steady principles of virtue, a love of prayer, and a dread of 
sin and its occasions. She often repeated to him those words of queen 
Blanche to her son St. Louis, king of France: “I had rather see you dead, 
than hear you had committed one mortal sin.” On his arrival at Paris, he 
entered the Jesuits’ schools, and went through his rhetoric and philosophy 
with great applause. In pure obedience to his father’s orders, he learned in 
the academy to ride, dance, and fence, whence he acquired that easy 


behavior which he retained ever after. But these exercises, as matters of 
amusement, did not hinder his close application to the study of the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, and of positive divinity, for six years, under the 
famous Genebrard and Maldonatus. But his principal concern all this time 
was a regular course of piety, by which he labored to sanctify himself and 
all his actions. Pious meditation, and the study of the holy scripture, were 
his beloved entertainments: and he never failed to carry about him that 
excellent book, called the Spiritual Combat. He sought the conversation of 
the virtuous, particularly of F. Angelus Joyeuse, who, from a duke and 
marshal of France, was become a Capuchin friar. The frequent discourses of 
this good man on the necessity of mortification, induced the count to add, to 
his usual austerities, the wearing of a hair shirt three days in the week. His 
chief resort during his stay at Paris, was to some churches, that especially of 
Saint Stephen des Grez, as being one of the most retired. Here he made a 
vow of perpetual chastity, putting himself under the special patronage of the 
Blessed Virgin. God, to purify his heart, permitted a thick darkness 
insensibly to overspread his mind, and a spiritual dryness and melancholy 
to overwhelm him. He seemed, from a perfect tranquillity and peace of 
mind, to be almost brought to the brink of despair. Seized with the greatest 
terrors, he passed nights and days in tears and lamentations, and suffered 
more than can be conceived by those who have not felt the severity of such 
interior conflicts. The bitterness of his grief threw him into a deep jaundice; 
he could neither eat, drink, nor sleep. His preceptor labored, but all in vain, 
to discover the cause of this disorder, and find out a remedy. At last, 
Francis, being at prayer in the same church of St. Stephen, cast his eyes on 
a picture of our Lady: this awaking his confidence in her intercession, he 
prostrated himself on the ground, and, as unworthy to address the Father of 
all consolation, begged that she would be his advocate, and procure him the 
grace to love God with his whole heart. That very moment he found himself 
eased of his grief as of a heavy weight taken off his heart, and his former 
peace and tranquillity restored, which he ever after enjoyed. He was now 
eighteen years old, when his father recalled him from Paris, and sent him to 
Padua, to study the law, where his master was the celebrated Guy Pancirola; 
this was in the year 1554. He chose the learned and pious Jesuit, Antony 
Possevin, for his spiritual director; who at the same time explained to him 
St. Thomas’s Sum, and they read together Bellarmin’s controversies. His 


nephew, Augustus, gives us his written rule of life, which he made at 
Padua: it chiefly shows his perpetual attention to the presence of God, his 
care to offer up every action to him, and implore his aid at the beginning of 
each. Falling sick, he was despaired of by the physicians, and he himself 
expected with joy his last moment. His preceptor, Deage, who had ever 
attended him, asked him with tears, what he had to order about his funeral 
and other matters. “Nothing,” answered he, cheerfully, “unless it be, that 
my body be given to the anatomy theatre to be dissected; for it will be a 
comfort to me if I can be of any advantage when dead, having been of none 
while alive. Thus I may also prevent some of the disorders and quarrels 
which happen between the young physicians and the friends of the dead, 
whose bodies they often dig up.” However, he recovered; and by his 
father’s orders, being twenty years of age, commenced doctor in laws, with 
great applause and pomp, in presence of forty-eight doctors. After which he 
travelled through Italy to see the antiquities, and visit the holy places there. 
He went to Rome by Ferrara, and returned by Loretto and Venice. To any 
insult offered him on the road he returned only meekness; for which he met 
with remarkable blessings from heaven. The sight of the pompous remains 
of ancient Rome gave him a feeling contempt of worldly grandeur: but the 
tombs of the martyrs drew everywhere tears of devotion from his eyes. 
Upon his return his father received him with great joy, at his castle of 
Tuille, where he had prepared for him a good library of books. 

All persons were charmed with the young count, but none so much as the 
great Antony Favre, afterwards first president of the parliament of 
Chamberry, and Claudius Cranier, the learned and truly apostolic bishop of 
Geneva, who already consulted him as an oracle. His father had a very good 
match in view for him, and obtained in his behalf, from the duke of Savoy, 
patents creating him counsellor of the parliament of Chamberry. Francis 
modestly, but very firmly, refused both; yet durst not propose to his parents 
his design of receiving holy orders; for the tonsure was not an absolute 
renouncing of the world. At last, he discovered it to his pious preceptor, 
Deage, and begged of him to mention it to his father: but this he declined, 
and used his utmost endeavors to dissuade the young count from much a 
resolution, as he was the eldest son, and destined by the order of nature for 
another state. Francis answered all his reasonings, but could not prevail on 
him to charge himself with the commission. He had then recourse to a 


cousin, Lewis of Sales, a priest and canon of Geneva, who obtained the 
consent of his parents, but not without the greatest difficulty His cousin also 
obtained for him from the pope, without his knowledge, the provostship of 
the church of Geneva, then vacant: but the young clergyman held out a long 
time before he would accept of it. At last he yielded, and took possession of 
that dignity, and was in a short time after promoted to holy orders by his 
diocesan, who, as soon as he was deacon, employed him in preaching. His 
first sermons gained him an extraordinary reputation, and were 
accompanied with incredible success. He delivered the word of God with a 
mixture of majesty and modesty; had a strong, sweet voice, and an 
animated manner of gesture, far from any affectation or vanity: but what 
chiefly affected the hearts of his hearers was the humility and unction with 
which he spoke from the abundance of his own heart. Before he preached, 
he always renewed the fervor of his heart before God, by secret sighs and 
prayer. He studied as much at the foot of the crucifix as in books, being 
persuaded that the essential quality of a preacher is to be a man of prayer. 
He received the holy order of priesthood with extraordinary preparation and 
devotion, and seemed filled by it with an apostolic spirit. He every day 
began his functions by celebrating the holy mysteries early in the morning, 
in which, by his eyes and countenance of fire, the inward flames of his soul 
appeared. He then heard the confessions of all sorts of people, and 
preached. He was observed to decline with the utmost care whatever might 
gain him the applause of men, seeking only to please God, and to advance 
his glory. He chiefly resorted to cottages, and country villages instructing an 
infinity of poor people. His piety, his charity to the poor, his 
disinterestedness, his care of the sick and those in prison, endeared him to 
all: but nothing was so moving as his meekness, which no provocation was 
ever capable of disturbing. He conversed among all as their father, with a 
fellow-feeling of all their wants, being all to all. He was indeed naturally of 
a hasty and passionate temper, as he himself confesses; and we find in his 
writings a certain fire and impetuosity which renders it unquestionable. On 
this account from his youth he made meekness his favorite virtue, and by 
studying in the school of a God who was meek and humble of heart, he 
learned that important lesson to such perfection, as to convert his 
predominant passion into his characteristical virtue. The Calvinists ascribed 
principally to his meekness the wonderful conversions he made among 


them. They were certainly the most obstinate of people at that time, near 
Geneva; yet St. Francis converted no less than seventy-two thousand of 
them. 

Before the end of this first year of his ministry, in 1591, he erected at 
Annecy a confraternity of the Holy Cross, the associates of which were 
obliged to instruct the ignorant, to comfort and exhort the sick and 
prisoners, and to beware of all lawsuits, which seldom fail to shipwreck 
Christian charity. A  Calvinistical minister took occasion from this 
institution to write against the honor paid by Catholics to the cross. Francis 
answered him by his book entitled, The Standard of the Cross. At this time, 
fresh matter presented itself for the exercise of the saint’s zeal. The bishop 
of Geneva was formerly lord of that city, paying an acknowledgment to the 
duke of Savoy. While these two were disputing about the sovereignty the 
Genevans expelled them both, and formed themselves into a republic in 
alliance with the Switzers; and their city became the centre of Calvinism. 
Soon after, the Protestant canton of Bern seized the country of Vaux, and 
the republic of Geneva, the dutchy of Chablais, with the bailiwicks of Gex. 
Terni, and Gaillard; and there by violence established their heresy, which 
from that time had kept quiet possession for sixty years. The duke Charles 
Emmanuel had recovered these territories, and resolving to restore the 
Catholic religion, wrote in 1594 to the bishop of Geneva, to recommend 
that work to him. The wise ones, according to this world, regarded the 
under taking as impracticable; and the most resolute, whether ecclesiastics 
or religious, were terrified at its difficulties and dangers. Francis was the 
only one that offered himself for the work, and was joined by none but his 
cousin-german Lewis de Sales. The tears and remonstrances of his parents 
and friends to dissuade him from the undertaking, made no impression on 
his courageous soul. He set out with his cousin on the 9th of September, in 
1594. Being arrived on the frontiers of Chablais, they sent back their horses, 
the more perfectly to imitate the apostles. On his arrival at Thonon, the 
capital of Chablais, situate on the lake of Geneva, he found in it only seven 
Catholics. After having commended the souls to God, and earnestly 
implored his mercy through the intercession of the guardian angels, and 
tutelar saints of the country, he was obliged to take up his quarters in the 
castle of Allinges, where the governor and garrison were Catholics, two 
leagues from Thonon, whither he went every day, visiting also the 


neighboring country. The Calvinists for a long time shunned him, and some 
even attempted his life. Two assassins, hired by others, having missed him 
at Thonon, lay in wait to murder him on his return; but a guard of soldiers 
had been sent to escort him safe, the conspiracy having taken wind. The 
saint obtained their pardon, and, overcome by his lenity and formed by his 
holy instructions, they both became very virtuous converts. All our saint’s 
relations, and many friends, whom he particularly respected for their great 
virtue and prudence, solicited him by the most pressing letters to abandon 
such a dangerous and fruitless enterprise. His father, to the most tender 
entreaties, added his positive commands to him to return home, telling him 
that all prudent persons called his resolution to continue his mission a 
foolish obstinacy and madness; that he had already done more than was 
needful, and that his mother was dying of grief for his long absence, the 
fear of losing him entirely, and the hardships, atrocious slanders, and 
continual alarms and dangers in which he lived. To compel him to abandon 
this undertaking, the father forbade his friends to write any more to him, or 
to send him necessary supplies. Nevertheless, St. Francis persevered, and at 
length his patience, zeal, and eminent virtue, wrought upon the most 
obdurate, and insensibly wore away their prejudices. His first converts were 
among the soldiers, whom he brought over, not only to the faith, but also to 
an entire change of manners and strict virtue, from habits of swearing, 
duelling, and drunkenness. He was near four years, however, without any 
great fruit among the inhabitants, till the year 1597, when God was pleased 
to touch several of them with his grace. The harvest daily increased both in 
the town and country so plentifully, that a supply of new laborers from 
Annecy was necessary, and the bishop sent some Jesuits and Capuchins to 
carry on the good work with Francis and under his direction. In 1598 the 
public exercise of the Catholic religion was restored, and Calvinism 
banished by the duke’s orders over all Chablais, and the two bailiwicks of 
Terni and Gaillard. Though the plague raged violently at Thonon, this did 
not hinder Francis either by day or night from assisting the sick in their last 
moments; and God preserved him from the contagion, which seized and 
swept off several of his fellow-laborers. It is incredible what fatigues and 
hardships he underwent in the course of his mission; with what devotion 
and tears he daily recommended the work of God: with what invincible 
courage he braved the greatest dangers: with what meekness and patience 


he bore all manner of affronts and calumnies. Baron D’ Avuli, a man of 
quality, and of great worth and learning, highly esteemed among the 
Calvinists, and at Geneva, being converted by him, induced him to go 
thither, to have a conference with the famous minister La Faye. The 
minister, during the whole conference, was ever shifting the matter in 
debate, as he found himself embarrassed and pressed by his antagonist. His 
disadvantage being so evident that he himself could read it in the 
countenance of every one present, he broke off the conference by throwing 
out a whole torrent of injurious language on Francis, who bore it with so 
much meekness as not to return the least sharp answer. During the whole 
course of his ministry in these parts, the violent measures, base cowardice 
in declining all dispute, and the shameful conduct of the ministers in other 
respects, set the saint’s behavior and his holy cause still in a more shining 
light. In 1597 he was commissioned by pope Clement VIII. to confer with 
Theodore Beza at Geneva, the most famous minister of the Calvinist party, 
in order to win him back to the Catholic church. He accordingly paid him 
four visits in that city, gained a high place in that heresiarch’s esteem, and 
made him often hesitate in deep silence and with distracted looks, whether 
he should return to the Roman Catholic church or not, wherein he owned 
from the beginning that salvation was attainable. St. Francis had great hopes 
of bringing him over in a fifth visit, but his private conferences had alarmed 
the Genevans so much that they guarded Beza too close for him to find 
admittance to him again, and Beza died soon after. ’Tis said, that a little 
before death he lamented very much he could not see Francis.24 It is 
certain, from his first conference with him, he had ever felt a violent 
conflict within himself, between truth and duty on one hand, and on the 
other, the pride of being head of a party, the shame of recanting, inveterate 
habits, and certain secret engagements in vice, to which he continued 
enslaved to the last. The invincible firmness and constancy of the saint 
appeared in the recovery of the revenues of the curacies and other benefices 
which had been given to the Orders of St. Lazarus and St. Maurice; the 
restoration of which, after many difficulties, he effected by the joint 
authority of the pope and the duke of Savoy. In 1596 he celebrated mass on 
Christmas-day in the church of St. Hippolytus at Thonon, and had then 
made seven or eight hundred converts. From this time he charged himself 


with the parish of the town, and established two other Catholic parishes in 
the country. In the beginning of the year 1599 he had settled zealous 
clergymen in all the parishes of the whole territory. 

The honors the saint received from the pope, the duke of Savoy, the 
cardinal of Medicis, and all the church, and the high reputation which his 
virtues bad acquired him, never made the least impression on his humble 
mind, dead to all motions of pride and vanity. His delight was with the 
poor: the most honorable functions he left to others, and chose for himself 
the meanest and most laborious. Every one desired to have him for their 
director, wherever he went: and his extraordinary sweetness, in conjunction 
with his eminent piety, reclaimed as many vicious Catholics as it converted 
heretics. In 1599, he went to Annecy to visit his diocesan, Granier, who had 
procured him to be made his coadjutor. The fear of resisting God, in 
refusing this charge, when pressed upon him by the pope, in conjunction 
with his bishop and the duke of Savoy, at last extorted his consert; but the 
apprehension of the obligations annexed to the episcopacy was so strong, 
that it threw him into an illness which had like to have cost him his life On 
his recovery he set out for Rome to receive his bulls, and to confer with his 
Holiness on matters relating to the missions of Savoy. He was highly 
honored by all the great men at Rome, and received of the pope the bulls for 
being consecrated bishop of Nicopolis, and coadjutor of Geneva. On this 
occasion he made a visit of devotion to Loretto, and returned to Annecy 
before the end of the year 1599. Here he preached the Lent the year 
following, and assisted his father during his last sickness, heard his general 
confession, and administered to him the rites of the church. An illness he 
was seized with at Annecy made him defer his consecration. 

On his recovery he was obliged to go to Paris, on affairs of his diocese, 
and was received there by all sorts of persons with all the regard due to his 
extraordinary merit. The king was then at Fontainebleau; but the saint was 
desired to preach the Lent to the court in the chapel of the Louvre. This he 
did in a manner that charmed every one, and wrought innumerable 
wonderful conversions. The duchesses of Moreceur and Longueville sent 
him thereupon a purse of gold: he admired the embroidery, but gave it back, 
with thanks to them for honoring his discourses with their presence and 
good example. He preached a sermon against the pretended reformation, to 
prove it destitute of a lawful mission; it being begun at Meaux, by Peter 


Clark, a wool-carder; at Paris, by Masson Riviere, a young man called to 
the ministry by a company of laymen; and elsewhere after the like manner. 
This sermon converted many Calvinists; among others the countess of 
Perdrieuville, who was one of the most obstinate learned ladies of the sect: 
she consulted her ministers, and repaired often to Francis’s conferences, till 
she had openly renounced Calvinism with all her numerous family. The 
whole illustrious house of Raconis followed her example, and so many 
others, even of the most inveterate of the sect, that it made cardinal Perron, 
a man famous for controversy, say: “I can confute the Calvinists; but, to 
persuade and convert them, you must carry them to the coadjutor of 
Geneva.” Henry IV. was charmed with his preaching, and consulted him 
several times in matters relating to the direction of his conscience. There 
was no project of piety going forward about which he was not advised with. 
He promoted the establishment of the Carmelite nuns in France, and the 
introduction of F. Berulle’s congregation of the oratory. The king himself 
earnestly endeavored to detain him in France, by promises of 20,000 livres 
pension, and the first vacant bishopric: but Francis said, God had called him 
against his will to the bishopric of Geneva, and he thought it his obligation 
to keep it till his death; that the small revenue he had sufficed for his 
maintenance, and more would only be an incumbrance. The king was 
astonished at his disinterestedness, when he understood that the bishopric of 
Geneva, since the revolt of that city, did not yield the incumbent above four 
or five thousand livres, that is, not two hundred and fifty-nine pounds, a- 
year. 

Some envious courtiers endeavored to give the king a suspicion of his 
being a spy. The saint heard this accusation just as he was going into the 
pulpit; yet he preached as usual without the least concern; and that prince 
was too well convinced of the calumny, by his sanctity and candor. After a 
nine months’ stay in Paris, he set out with the king’s letters,2“2 and heard on 
the road, that Granier, bishop of Geneva, was dead. He hastened to Sales- 
Castle, and as soon as clear of the first visits, made a twenty days’ retreat to 
prepare himself for his consecration. He made a general confession, and 
laid down a plan of life, which he ever punctually observed. This was, 
never to wear any silk or camlets, or any clothes but woollen, as before; to 
have no paintings in his house but of devotions: no magnificence in 


furniture: never to use coach or litter, but to make his visits on foot: his 
family to consist of two priests, one for his chaplain, the other to take care 
of his temporalities and servants: nothing but common meats to be served to 
his table: to be always present at all feasts of devotion, kept in any church 
in town: his regulation with respect to alms was incredible for his revenues: 
to go to the poor and sick in person: to rise every day at four, make an 
hour’s meditation, say lauds and prime, then morning prayers with his 
family: to read the scripture till seven, then say mass, which he did every 
day, afterwards to apply to affairs till dinner, which being over, he allowed 
an hour for conversation; the rest of the afternoon he allotted to business 
and prayer. After supper he read a pious book to his family for an hour, then 
night prayers; after which he said matins. He fasted all Fridays and 
Saturdays, and our Lady’s eves: he privately wore a hair shirt, and used the 
discipline, but avoided all ostentatious austerities. But his exact regularity 
and uniformity of life, with a continued practice of internal self-denials, was 
the best mortification. He redoubled his fasts, austerities, and prayers, as the 
time of his consecration drew nearer. This was performed on the 3d of 
December, 1602. He immediately applied himself to preaching and the 
other functions of his charge. He was exceedingly cautious in conferring 
holy orders. He ordained but few, neither was it without the strictest 
scrutiny passed upon all their qualifications for the priesthood. He was very 
zealous, both by word and example, in promoting the instruction of the 
ignorant by explanations of the catechism, on Sundays and holidays; and 
his example had a great influence over the parish-priests in this particular, 
as also over the laity, both young and old. He inculcated to all the making, 
every hour when the clock struck, the sign of the cross, with a fervent 
aspiration on the passion of Christ. He severely forbade the custom of 
Valentines or giving boys, in writing, the names of girls to be admired and 
attended on by them; and, to abolish it, he changed it into giving billets with 
the names of certain saints for them to honor and imitate in a particular 
manner. He performed the visitation of his diocese as soon as possible, 
published a new ritual, set on foot ecclesiastical conferences, and regulated 
all things; choosing St. Charles Borromeo for his model. 

Above all things he hated lawsuits, and strictly commanded all 
ecclesiastics to avoid them, and refer all disputes to arbitration. He said they 
were such occasions of sins against charity, that, if any one during the 


course of a lawsuit had escaped them, that alone would suffice for his 
canonization. Towards the close of the visitation of his diocese, he reformed 
several monasteries. That of Six appealed to the parliament of Chamberry: 
but our saint was supported there, and carried his point. While Francis was 
at Six, he heard that a valley, three leagues off, was in the utmost 
desolation, by the tops of two mountains that had fallen, and buried several 
villages, with the inhabitants and cattle. He crawled over unpassable ways 
to comfort and relieve these poor people, who had neither clothes to cover, 
nor cottages to shelter them, nor bread to stay their hunger; he mingled his 
tears with theirs, relieved them, and obtained from the duke a remission of 
their taxes. The city of Dijon having procured leave from the duke of 
Savoy, the saint preached the Lent there in 1604, with wonderful fruit; but 
refused the present offered him by the city on that occasion. Being solicited 
by Henry IV. to accept of a considerable abbey, the saint refused it; alleging, 
that he dreaded riches as much as others could desire them; and that, the 
less he had of them, the less he would have to answer for. That king offered 
to name him to the dignity of cardinal at the next promotion; but the saint 
made answer, that though he did not despise the offered dignity he was 
persuaded that great titles would not sit well upon him, and might raise 
fresh obstacles to his salvation. He was also thought of at Rome as a very fit 
person to be promoted to that dignity, but was himself the only one who 
everywhere opposed and crossed the design. Being desired on another 
occasion by the same king to accept of a pension; the saint begged his 
majesty to suffer it to remain in the hands of his comptroller till he should 
call for it; which handsome refusal much astonished that great prince, who 
could not forbear saying: “That the bishop of Geneva, by the happy 
independence in which his virtue had placed him, was as far above him, as 
he by his royal dignity was above his subjects.” The saint preached the next 
Lent at Chamberry, at the request of the parliament, which notwithstanding 
at that very time seized his temporalities for refusing to publish a monitory 
at its request; the saint alleging, that it was too trifling an affair, and that the 
censures of the church were to be used more reservedly. To the notification 
of the seizure he only answered obligingly, that he thanked God for 
teaching him by it, that a bishop is to be altogether spiritual. He neither 
desisted from preaching, nor complained to the duke, but heaped most 
favors on such as most insulted him, till the parliament, being ashamed, 


granted him of their own accord a replevy. But the great prelate found more 
delight in preaching in small villages than amidst such applause, though he 
everywhere met with the like fruit; and he looked on the poor as the object 
of his particular care. He took a poor dumb and deaf man into his family, 
taught him by signs, and by them received his confession. His steward often 
found it difficult to provide for his family by reason of his great alms, and 
used to threaten to leave him. The saint would answer: “You say right; I am 
an incorrigible creature, and what is worse, I look as if I should long 
continue so.” Or at other times, pointing to the crucifix; “How can we deny 
any thing to a God who reduced himself to this condition for the love of 
us!” 

Pope Paul V. ordered our saint to be consulted about the school dispute 
between the Dominicans and Jesuits on the grace of God, or de auxiliis His 
opinion appears from his book On the Love of God: but he answered his 
Holiness in favor of neutrality, which he ever observed in school opinions; 
complaining often in how many they occasioned the breach of charity, and 
spent too much of their precious time, which, by being otherwise employed, 
might be rendered more conducive to God’s honor. In 1609 he went to 
Bellay, and consecrated bishop John Peter Camus, one of the most 
illustrious prelates of the church of France, and linked to our saint by the 
strictest bands of holy friendship. He wrote the book entitled, The Spirit of 
St. Francis of Sales, consisting of many of his ordinary sayings and actions, 
in which his spirit shines with great advantage, discovering a perpetual 
recollection always absorbed in God, and a constant overflowing of 
sweetness and divine love. His writings to this day breathe the same; every 
word distils that love and meekness with which his heart was filled. It is this 
which makes his epistles, which we have to the number of five hundred and 
twenty-nine, in seven books, to be an inestimable treasure of moving 
instructions, suitable to all sorts of persons and circumstances. 

His incomparable book, the Introduction to a Devout Life, was originally 
letters to a lady in the world, which, at the pressing instances of many 
friends, he formed into a book and finished, to show that devotion suited 
Christians in a secular life, no less than in cloisters. Villars, the archbishop 
of Vienna, wrote to him upon it: “Your book charms, inflames, and puts me 
in raptures, as often as I open any part of it.” The author received the like 
applause and commendations from all parts, and it was immediately 


translated into all the languages of Europe. Henry IV. of France was 
extremely pleased with it; his queen, Mary of Medicis, sent it richly bound 
and adorned with jewels to James I. of England, who was wonderfully 
taken with it, and asked his bishops why none of them could write with 
such feeling and unction.222 There was, however, one religious Order in 
which this book was much censured, as if it had allowed of gallantry and 
scurrilous jests, and approved of balls and comedies, which was very far 
from the saint’s doctrine. A preacher of that Order had the rashness and 
presumption to declaim bitterly against the book in a public sermon, to cut 
it in pieces, and burn it in the very pulpit. The saint bore this outrage 
without the least resentment; so perfectly was he dead to self-love. This 
appears more wonderful to those who know how jealous authors are of their 
works, as the offspring of their reason and judgment, of which men are of 
all things the fondest. His book of the Love of God cost him much more 
reading, study, and meditation. In it he paints his own soul. He describes the 
feeling sentiments of divine love, its state of fervor, of dryness, of trials, 
sufferings, and darkness: in explaining which he calls in philosophy to his 
assistance. He writes on this sublime subject what he had learned by his 
own experience. Some parts of this book are only to be understood by those 
souls who have gone through these states: yet the author has been ever 
justly admired for the performance. The general of the Carthusians had 
written to him upon his Introduction, advising him to write no more, 
because nothing else could equal that book. But seeing this, he bade him 
never cease writing, because his latter works always surpassed the former: 
and James I. was so delighted with the book, that he expressed a great 
desire to see the author. This being told the saint, he cried out: “Ah! who 
will give me the wings of a dove, and I will fly to the king, into that great 
island, formerly the country of saints; but now overwhelmed with the 
darkness of error. If the duke will permit me, I will arise, and go to that 
great Ninive: I will speak to the king, and will announce to him, with the 
hazard of my life, the word of the Lord.” In effect, he solicited the duke of 
Savoy’s consent, but could never obtain it.24 That jealous sovereign feared 
lest he should be drawn in to serve another state, or sell to some other his 
right to Geneva; on which account he often refused him leave to go to 
preach in France, when invited by many cities. His other works are sermons 


which are not finished as they were preached, except, perhaps, that on the 
Invention of the Cross. We have also his Preparation for Mass: his 
Instructions for Confessors: a collection of his Maxims, pious Breathings 
and Sayings, written by the bishop of Bellay; some Fragments, and his 
Entertainments to his nuns of the Visitation, in which he recommends to 
them the most perfect interior self-denial, a disengagement of affections 
from all things temporal, and obedience. The institution of that Order may 
be read in the life of B. Frances Chantal. Saint Francis designing his new 
Order to be such, that all, even the sickly and weak, might be admitted into 
it, he chose for it the rule of St. Austin, as commanding few extraordinary 
bodily austerities, and would have it possess funds and settlements in 
common, to prevent being carried off from the interior life by anxious cares 
about necessaries. But then he requires from each person so strict a practice 
of poverty, as to allow no one the property or even the long use of any 
thing; and orders them every year to change chambers, beds, crosses, beads, 
and books. He will have no manner of account to be made of birth, wit, or 
talents; but only of humility he obliges them only to the little office of our 
Lady, which all might easily learn to understand; meditations, spiritual 
reading, recollection, and retreats, abundantly compensating the defect. All 
his regulations tend to instill a spirit of piety, charity, meekness, and 
simplicity. He subjects his Order to the bishop of each place, without any 
general. Pope Paul V. approved it, and erected the congregation of the 
Visitation into a religious Order. 

St. Francis, finding his health decline, and his affairs to multiply, after 
having consulted cardinal Frederic Borromeo, archbishop of Milan, chose 
for his coadjutor in the bishopric of Geneva, his brother John Francis of 
Sales, who was consecrated bishop of Chalcedon at Turin, in 1618. But the 
saint still applied himself to his functions as much as ever. He preached the 
Lent at Grenoble, in 1617, and again in 1618, with his usual conquests of 
souls; converting many Calvinists, and among these the duke of 
Lesdiguieres. In 1619, he accompanied to Paris the cardinal of Savoy, to 
demand the sister of king Louis XIII., Christina of France, in marriage for 
the prince of Piedmont. He preached the Lent in St. Andre-des-Arcs, and 
had always such a numerous audience, that cardinals, bishops, and princes 
could scarce find room. His sermons and conferences, and still more the 
example of his holy life, and the engaging sweetness of his conversation, 


most powerfully moved not only the devout, but also heretics, libertines, 
and atheists; while his eloquence and learming convinced their 
understandings. The bishop of Bellay tells us, that he entreated the saint at 
Paris not to preach twice every day, morning and evening, for the sake of 
his health. St. Francis answered him with a smile: “That it cost him much 
less to preach a sermon than to find an excuse for himself when invited to 
perform that function.” He added: “God has appointed me a pastor and a 
preacher: and is not every one to follow his profession? But I am surprised 
that the people in this great city flock so eagerly to my sermons: for my 
tongue is slow and heavy, my conceptions low, and my discourses flat, as 
you yourself are witness.” “Do you imagine,” said the other, “that 
eloquence is what they seek in your discourses? It is enough for them to see 
you in the pulpit. Your heart speaks to them by your countenance, and by 
your eyes, were you only to say the Our Father with them. The most 
common words in your mouth, burning with the fire of charity, pierce and 
melt all hearts. There is I know not what so extraordinary in what you say, 
that every word is of weight, every word strikes deep into the heart. You 
have said every thing even when you seem to have said nothing. You are 
possessed of a kind of eloquence which is of heaven: the power of this is 
astonishing.” St. Francis, smiling, turned off the discourse.22 The match 
being concluded, the princess Christina chose Francis for her chief almoner, 
desiring to live always un ler his direction: but all her entreaties could 
neither prevail on him to leave his diocese, though he had a coadjutor, nor 
to accept of a pension: and it was only on these two conditions he 
undertook the charge, always urging that nothing could dispense with him 
from residence. The princess made him a present of a rich diamond, by way 
of an investiture, desiring him to keep it for her sake. “I will,” said he, 
“unless the poor stand in need of it.” She answered, she would then redeem 
it. He said, “This will happen so often, that I shall abuse your bounty.” 
Finding it given to the poor afterwards at Turin, she gave him another, 
richer, charging him to keep that at least. He said: “Madam, I cannot 
promise you: I am very unfit to keep things of value.” Inquiring after it one 
day, she was told it was always in pawn for the poor, and that the diamond 
belonged not to the bishop, but to all the beggars of Geneva. He had indeed 
a heart which was not able to refuse any thing to those in want. He often 


gave to beggars the waistcoat off his own back, and sometimes the cruets of 
his chapel. The pious cardinal, Henry de Gondi, bishop of Paris, used all 
manner of arguments to obtain his consent to be his coadjutor in the see of 
Paris; but he was resolved never to quit the church which God had first 
committed to his charge. 

Upon his return to Annecy he would not touch a farthing of his revenue 
for the eighteen months he was absent; but gave it to his cathedral, saying, 
it could not be his, for he had not earned it. He applied himself to 
preaching, instructing, and hearing confessions with greater zeal than ever. 
In a plague which raged there, he daily exposed his own life to assist his 
flock. The saint often met with injurious treatment, and very reviling words, 
which he ever repaid with such meekness and beneficence as never failed to 
gain his very enemies. A lewd wretch, exasperated against him for his zeal 
against a wicked harlot, forged a letter of intrigue in the holy prelate’s 
name, which made him pass for a profligate and a hypocrite with the duke 
of Nemours and many others: the calumny reflected also on the nuns of the 
Visitation. Two years after, the author of it, lying on his death-bed, called in 
witnesses, publicly justified the saint, and made an open confession of the 
slander and forgery. The saint had ever an entire confidence in the divine 
providence, was ever full of joy, and resigned to all the appointments of 
heaven, to which he committed all events. He had a sovereign contempt of 
all earthly things, whether riches, honors, dangers, or sufferings. He 
considered only God and his honor in all things: his soul perpetually 
breathed nothing but his love and praises; nor could he contain this fire 
within his breast, for it discovered itself in his countenance; which, 
especially while he said mass, or distributed the blessed eucharist, appeared 
shining, as it were, with rays of glory, and breathing holy fervor. Often he 
could not contain himself in his conversation, and would thus express 
himself to his intimate friends: “Did you but know how God treats my 
heart, you would thank his goodness, and beg for me the strength to execute 
the inspirations which he communicates to me. My heart is filled with an 
inexpressible desire to be forever sacrificed to the pure and holy love of my 
Saviour. Oh! it is good to live, to labor, to rejoice only in God. By his grace 
I will forevermore be nothing to any creature; nor shall any creature be any 
thing to me but in him and for him.” At another time, he cried out to a 
devout friend: “Oh! if I knew but one string of my heart which was not all 


God’s, I would instantly tear it out. Yes; if I knew that there was one thread 
in my heart which was not marked with the crucifix, I would not keep it one 
moment.” 

In the year 1622, he received an order from the duke of Savoy to go to 
Avignon to wait on Louis XIII., who had just finished the civil wars in 
Languedoc. Finding himself indisposed, he took his last leave of his friends, 
saying, he should see them no more; which drew from them floods of tears. 
At Avignon he was at his prayers during the king’s triumphant entry, and 
never went to the window to see any part of that great pomp. He was 
obliged to attend the king and the cardinal of Savoy to Lyons, where he 
refused all the grand apartments offered him by the intendant of he province 
and others, to lodge in the poor chamber of the gardener to the monastery of 
the Visitation: as he was never better pleased than when he could most 
imitate the poverty of his Saviour. He received from the king and queen- 
mother, and from all the princes, the greatest marks of honor and esteem: 
and though indisposed, continued to preach and perform all his functions, 
especially on Christmas-day, and St. John’s in the morning. After sinner he 
began to fall gradually into an apoplexy, was put to bed by his servant, and 
received extreme unction; but as he had said mass that day and his vomiting 
continued, it was thought proper not to give him the viattcum. He repeated 
with great fervor: “My heart and my flesh rejoice in the living God; I will 
sing the mercies of the Lord to all eternity. When shall I appear before his 
face? Show me, my beloved, where thou feedest where thou restest at 
noonday. O my God, my desire is before thee, and my sighs are not hidden 
from thee. My God and my all! my desire is that of the hills eternal.” While 
the physicians applied blistering plasters, and hot irons behind his neck, and 
a caustic to the crown of his head, which burned him to the bone, he shed 
abundance of tears under excess of pain, repeating: “Wash me, O Lord, from 
my iniquities, and cleanse me from my sin. Still cleanse me more and more. 
What do I here, my God, distant from thee, separated from thee?” And to 
those about him: “Weep not, my children; must not the will of God be 
done?” One suggesting to him the prayer of St. Martin, “If I am still 
necessary for thy people, I refuse not to labor:” he seemed troubled at being 
compared to so great a saint, and said, he was an unprofitable servant, 
whom neither God nor his people needed. His apoplexy increasing, though 
slowly, he seemed at last to lose his senses, and happily expired on the feast 


of Holy Innocents, the 28th of December, at eight o’clock at night, in the 
year 1622, the fifty-sixth of his age, and the twentieth of his episcopacy. His 
corpse was embalmed, and carried with the greatest pomp to Annecy, where 
he had directed by will it should be interred. It was laid in a magnificent 
tomb near the high altar in the church of the first monastery of the 
Visitation. After his beatification by Alexander VII., in 1661, it was placed 
upon the altar in a rich silver shrine. He was canonized in 1665 by the same 
pope, and his feast fixed to the 29th of January, on which day his body was 
conveyed to Annecy. His heart was kept in a leaden case, in the church of 
the Visitation at Lyons: it was afterwards exposed in a silver one, and lastly 
in one of gold, given by king Louis XIII. Many miracles, as the raising to 
life two persons who were drowned, the curing of the blind, paralytic, and 
others, were authentically attested to have been wrought by his relics and 
intercession; not to mention those he had performed in his lifetime, 
especially during his missions. Pope Alexander VII., then cardinal Chigi, 
and plenipotentiary in Germany, Louis XIII., XIV., and others, attributed 
their cures in sickness to this saint’s patronage. 

Among his ordinary remarkable sayings, we read that he often repeated 
to bishop Camus, “That truth must be always charitable; for bitter zeal does 
harm instead of good. Reprehensions are a food of hard digestion, and 
ought to be dressed on a fire of burning charity so well, that all harshness be 
taken off; otherwise, like unripe fruit, they will only produce gripings. 
Charity seeks not itself nor its own interests, but purely the honor and 
interest of God: pride, vanity, and passion cause bitterness and harshness: a 
remedy injudiciously applied may be a poison. A judicious silence is 
always better than a truth spoken without charity.” St. Francis, seeing a 
scandalous priest thrown into prison, fell at his feet, and with tears conjured 
him to have compassion on him, his pastor, on his religion, which he 
scandalized, and on his own soul; which sweetness converted the other, so 
that he became an example of virtue. By his patience and meekness under 
all injuries, he overcame the most obstinate, and ever after treated then with 
singular affection, calling them dearer friends, because regained. A great 
prelate observes, from his example, that the meek are kings of other hearts, 
which they powerfully attract, and can turn as they please; and in an express 
and excellent treatise, proposes him as an accomplished model of all the 
qualifications requisite in a superior to govern well. 


Meekness was the favorite virtue of St. Francis de Sales. He once was 
neard to say, that he had employed three years in studying it in the school of 
Jesus Christ, and that his heart was still far from being satisfied with the 
progress he had made. If he, who was meekness itself, imagined, 
nevertheless, that he had possessed so little of it; what shall we say of those, 
who, upon every trifling occasion, betray the bitterness of their hearts in 
angry words and actions of impatience and outrage? Our saint was often 
tried in the practice of this virtue, especially when the hurry of business and 
the crowds that thronged on him for relief in their various necessities, 
scarce allowed him a moment to breathe. He has left us his thoughts upon 
this situation, which his extreme affability rendered very frequent to him. 
“God,” says he, “makes use of this occasion to try whether our hearts are 
sufficiently strengthened to bear every attack. I have myself been 
sometimes in this situation: but I have made a covenant with my heart and 
with my tongue, in order to confine them within the bounds of duty. I 
considered those persons who crowd in one upon the other, as children who 
run into the embraces of their father: as the hen refuseth not protection to 
her little ones when they gather around her, but, on the contrary, extendeth 
her wings so as to cover them all; my heart, I thought, was in like manner 
expanded, in proportion as the numbers of these poor people increased. The 
most powerful remedy against sudden starts of impatience is a sweet and 
amiable silence; however little one speaks, self-love will have a share in it, 
and some word will escape that may sour the heart, and disturb its peace for 
a considerable time. When nothing is said, and cheerfulness preserved, the 
storm subsides, anger and indiscretion are put to flight, and nothing remains 
but a joy, pure and lasting. The person who possesses Christian meekness, 
is affectionate and tender towards every one; he is disposed to forgive and 
excuse the frailties of others; the goodness of his heart appears in a sweet 
affability that influences his words and actions, and presents every object to 
his view in the most charitable and pleasing light; he never admits in his 
discourse any harsh expression, much less any term that is haughty or rude. 
An amiable serenity is always painted on his countenance, which 
remarkably distinguishes him from those violent characters, who, with 
looks full of fury, know only how to refuse; or who, when they grant, do it 
with so bad a grace, that they lose all the merit of the favor they bestow.” 


Some persons thinking him too indulgent towards sinners, expressed their 
thoughts one day with freedom to him on this head. He immediately 
replied: “If there was any thing more excellent than meekness, God would 
have certainly taught it us; and yet there is nothing to which he so earnestly 
exhorts us, as to be meek and humble of heart. Why would you hinder me to 
obey the command of my Lord, and follow him in the exercise of that virtue 
which he so eminently practised and so highly esteems? Are we then better 
informed in these matters than God himself?” But his tenderness was 
particularly displayed in the reception of apostates and other abandoned 
sinners; when these prodigals returned to him, he said, with all the 
sensibility of a father: “Come, my dear children, come, let me embrace you; 
ah, let me hide you in the bottom of my heart! God and I will assist you: all 
I require of you is not to despair: I shall take on myself the labor of the 
rest.” Looks full of compassion and love expressed the sincerity of his 
feelings: his affectionate and charitable care of them extended even to their 
bodily wants and his purse was open to them as well as his heart he justified 
this proceeding to some, who, disedified at his extreme indulgence, told 
him it served only to encourage the sinner, and harden him still more in his 
crimes, by observing, “Are they not a part of my flock? Has not our blessed 
Lord given them his blood, and shall I refuse them my tears? These wolves 
will he changed into lambs: a day will come when, cleansed from their sins, 
they will be more precious in the sight of God than we are: if Saul had been 
east off, we would never have had a St. Paul.” 


St. Sulpicius Severus? 


DISCIPLE OF ST. MARTIN 


He was born in Aquitaine, not at Agen, as Scaliger, Vossius, Bailiet, &c 
have falsely inferred from a passage of his history,2” but near Toulouse. 
That he was of a very rich and illustrious Roman family, we are assured by 
the two Paulinus’s, and Gennadius.2 His youth he spent in studying the 
best Roman authors of the Augustan age, upon whom he formed his style, 
not upon the writers of his own time: he also applied himself to the study of 
the laws, and surpassed all his contemporaries in eloquence at the bar. His 
wife was a lady of a consular family, whom he lost soon after their 
marriage, but he continued to enjoy a very great estate which he had 
inherited by her. His mother-in-law, Bassula, loved him constantly, as if he 
had been her own son: they continued to live several years in the same 
house, and had in all things the same mind.2” The death of his beloved 
consort contributed to wean his heart from the world: in which resolution he 
seems to have been confirmed by the example and exhortations of his pious 
mother-in-law. His conversion from the world happened in the same year 
with that of St. Paulinus of Nola,28° though probably somewhat later: and 
St. Paulinus mentions that Sulpicius was younger than himself, and at that 
time (that is, about the year 392) in the flower of his age. De Prato imagines 
Sulpicius to have been ten years younger than St. Paulinus, consequently 
that he was converted in the thirty-second year of his age. Whereas St. 
Paulinus distributed his whole fortune among the poor at once; Sulpicius 
reserved his estates to himself and his heirs, employing the yearly revenue 
on the poor, and in other pious uses, so that he was no more than a servant 
of the church and the poor, to keep accounts for them.28! But he sold so 
much of them as was necessary to discharge him of all obligations to others. 
Gennadius tells us that he was promoted to the priesthood; but from the 
silence of St. Paulinus, St. Jerom, and others, Tillemont and De Prato doubt 
of this circumstance. Sulpicius suffered much from the censures of friends, 


who condemned his retreat, having chosen for his solitude a cottage at 
Primuliacus, a village now utterly unknown in Aquitaine, probably in 
Languedoc. In his kitchen nothing was ever dressed but pulse and herbs, 
boiled without any seasoning, except a little vinegar: he ate also coarse 
bread. He and his few disciples had no other beds but straw or sackcloth 
spread on the ground. He set at liberty several of his slaves, and admitted 
them, and some of his old servants, to familiar intercourse and 
conversation. About the year 394, not long after his retreat, he made a visit 
to St. Martin at Tours, and was so much taken with his saintly 
comportment, and edified by his pious discourses and counsels, that he 
became from that time his greatest admirer, and regulated his conduct by his 
direction. Ever after he visited that great saint once or twice almost every 
summer as long as he lived, and passed some time with him, that he might 
study more perfectly to imitate his virtues. He built and adorned several 
churches. For two which he founded at Primuliacus, he begged some relics 
of St. Paulinus, who sent him a piece of the cross on which our Saviour was 
crucified, with the history of its miraculous discovery by St. Helena.282 This 
account Sulpicius inserted in his ecclesiastical history. These two saints sent 
frequent presents to each other, of poor garments of the like things, suitable 
to a penitential life, upon which they make in their letters beautiful pious 
reflections, that show how much they were accustomed to raise their 
thoughts to God from every object.282 Our saint recommending to St. 
Paulinus a cook, facetiously tells him that he was utterly a stranger to the art 
of making sauces, and to the use of pepper, or any such incentives of 
gluttony, his skill consisting only in gathering and boiling herbs in such a 
manner that monks, who only eat after having fasted long, would find 
delicious. He prays his friend to treat him as he would his own son, and 
wishes he could himself have served him and his family in that quality.2%4 
In the year 399 St. Paulinus wrote to our saint that he hoped to have met 
him at Rome, whither he went to keep the feast of the prince of the apostles, 
and where he had stayed ten days, but without seeing any thing but the 
tombs of the apostles, before which he passed the mornings, and the 
evenings were taken up by friends who called to see him.222 Sulpicius 
answered, that an indisposition had hindered him from undertaking that 
journey. of the several letters mentioned by Gennadius, which Sulpicius 


Severus wrote to the devout virgin Claudia, his sister, two are published by 
Baluze.286 Both are strong exhortations to fervor and perseverance. In the 
first, our saint assures her that he shed tears of joy in reading her letter, by 
which he was assured of her sincere desire of serving God. In a letter to 
Aurelius the deacon, he relates that one night in a dream he saw St. Martin 
ascend to heaven in great glory, and attended by the holy priest Clarus, his 
disciple, who was lately dead: soon after, two monks arriving from Tours; 
brought news of the death of St. Martin. He adds, that his greatest comfort 
in the loss of so good a master, was a confidence that he should obtain the 
divine blessings by the prayers of St. Martin in heaven. St. Paulinus 
mentions this vision in an inscription in verse, which he made and sent to be 
engraved on the marble altar of the church of Primuliacus.2°2 St. Sulpicius 
wrote the life of the incomparable St. Martin, according to Tillemont and 
most others, before the death of that saint: but De Prato thinks, that though 
it was begun before, it was neither finished nor published till after his death. 
The style of this piece is plainer and more simple than that of his other 
writings. An account of the death of St. Martin, which is placed by De Prato 
in the year 400, is accurately given by St. Sulpicius in a letter to Bassula, 
his mother-in-law, who then lived at Triers. The three dialogues of our saint 
are the most florid of all his writings. In the first Posthumian, a friend who 
had spent three years in the deserts of Egypt and the East, and was then 
returned, relates to him and Gallus, a disciple of St. Martin, (with whom our 
saint then lived under the same roof,) the wonderful examples of virtue he 
had seen abroad. In the second dialogue, Gallus recounts many 
circumstances of the life of St. Martin, which St. Sulpicius had omitted in 
his history of that saint. In the third, under the name of the same Gallus, 
several miracles wrought by St. Martin are proved by authentic 
testimonies.288 The most important work of our saint is his abridgment of 
sacred history from the beginning of the world down to his own time, in the 
year 400. The elegance, conciseness, and perspicuity with which this work 
is compiled, have procured the author the name of the Christian Sallust; 
some even prefer it to the histories of the Roman Sallust, and look upon it 
as the most finished model extant of abridgments.282 His style is the most 
pure of any of the Latin fathers, though also Lactantins, Minutius Felix, we 
may almost add St. Jerom, and Salvian of Marseilles, deserve to be read 


among the Latin classics. The heroic sanctity of Sulpicius Severus is highly 
extolled by St. Paulinus of Nola, Paulinus of Perigueux, about the year 
460.222 Venantius Fortunatus, and many others, down to the present age. 
Gennadius tells us, that he was particularly remarkable for his extraordinary 
love of poverty and humility. After the death of St. Martin, in 400, St. 
Sulpicius Severus passed five years in that illustrious saint’s cell at 
Marmoutier. F. Jerom de Prato thinks that he at length retired to a 
monastery at Marseilles, or in that neighborhood; because in a very ancient 
manuscript copy of his works, transcribed in the seventh century, kept in the 
library of the chapter of Verona, he is twice called a monk of Marseilles. 
From the testimony of this manuscript, the Benedictin authors of the new 
treatise On the Diplomatique,22! and the continuators of the Literary 
History of France,222 regard it as undoubted that Sulpicius Severus was a 
monk at Marseilles before his death. While the Alans, Sueves, and Vandals 
from Germany and other barbarous nations, laid waste most provinces in 
Gaul in 406, Marseilles enjoyed a secure peace under the government of 
Constantine, who, having assumed the purple, fixed the seat of his empire at 
Arles from the year 407 to 410. After the death of St. Chrysostom in 407, 
Cassian came from Constantinople to Marseilles, and founded there two 
monasteries, one for men, the other for women. Most place the death of St. 
Sulpicius Severus about the year 420, Baronius after the year 432; but F. 
Jerom de Prato about 410, when he supposes him to have been near fifty 
years old, saying that Gennadius, who tells us that be lived to a very great 
age, is inconsistent with himself. Neither St. Paulinus nor any other writer 
mentions him as living later than the year 407, which seems to prove that he 
did not survive that epoch very many years. Guibert, abbot of Gemblours, 
who died in 1208, in his Apology for Sulpicius Severus,22 testifies that his 
festival was kept at Marmoutier with great solemnity on the 29th of 
January. Several editors of the Roman Martyrology, who took Sulpicius 
Severus, who is named in the calendars on this day, to have been this saint, 
added in his eulogium. Disciple of St. Martin, famous for his learning and 
merits. Many have proved that this addition was made by the mistake of 
private editors, and that the saint originally meant here in the Roman 
Martyrology was Sulpicius Severus, bishop of Bourges;2%4 and Benedict 
XIV. proves and declares222 that Sulpicius Severus, the disciple of St. 


Martin, is not commemorated in the Roman Martyrology. Nevertheless, he 
has been ranked among the saints at Tours from time immemorial, and is 
honored with a particular office on this day in the new breviary used in all 
that diocese. See his works correctly printed, with various readings, notes, 
dissertations, and the life of this saint, at Verona in 1741, in two volumes 
folio, by F. Jerom de Prato, an Italian Oratorian of Verona: also Gallia 
Christiana tum Vetus tum Nova: Tillemont, t. 12. Ceillier, t. 10, p. 635. 
Rivet, Hist. Littér, de la France, t. 2, p. 95. 


St. Gildas the Wise, or Badonicus, Abbot 


He was son to a British lord, who, to procure him a virtuous education 
placed him in his infancy in the monastery of St. Iltutus in Glamorganshire. 
The surname of Badonicus was given him, because, as we learn from his 
writings, he was born in the year in which the Britons under Aurelius 
Ambrosius, or, according to others, under king Arthur, gained the famous 
victory over the Saxons at Mount Badon, now Bannesdown, near Bath, in 
Somersetshire. This Bede places in the forty-fourth year after the first 
coming of the Saxons into Britain, which was in 451. Our saint, therefore, 
seems to have been born in 494; he was consequently younger than St. Paul, 
St. Samson, and his other illustrious schoolfellows in Wales: but by his 
prudence and seriousness in his youth he seemed to have attained to the 
maturity of judgment and gravity of an advanced age. The author of the life 
of St. Paul of Leon, calls him the brightest genius of the school of St. Iltut. 
His application to sacred studies was uninterrupted, and if he arrived not at 
greater perfection in polite literature, this was owing to the want of masters 
of that branch in the confusion of those times. As to improve himself in the 
knowledge of God and himself was the end of all his studies, and all his 
reading was reduced to the study of the science of the saints, the greater 
progress he made in learning, the more perfect he became in all virtues. 
Studies which are to many a source of dissipation, made him more and 
more recollected, because in all books he found and relished only God, 
whom alone he sought. Hence sprang that love for holy solitude, which, to 
his death, was the constant ruling inclination of his heart. Some time after 
his monastic profession, with the consent, and perhaps by the order of his 
abbot, St. Iltut, he passed over into Ireland, there to receive the lessons of 
the admirable masters of a religious life, who had been instructed in the 
most sublime maxims of an interior life, and formed to the practice of 
perfect virtue, by the great St. Patrick. The author of his Acts compares this 
excursion, which he made in the spring of his life, to that of the bees in the 


season of flowers, to gather the juices which they convert into honey. In like 
manner St. Gildas learned, from the instructions and examples of the most 
eminent servants of God, to copy in his own life whatever seemed most 
perfect. So severe were his continual fasts, that the motto of St. John Baptist 
might in some degree be applied to him, that he scarce seemed to eat or 
drink at all. A rough hair-cloth, concealed under a coarse cloak, was his 
garment, and the bare floor his bed, with a stone for his bolster. By the 
constant mortification of his natural appetites, and crucifixion of his flesh, 
his life was a prolongation of his martyrdom, or a perpetual sacrifice which 
he made of himself to God in union with that which he daily offered to him 
on his altars. If it be true that he preached in Ireland in the reign of king 
Ammeric, he must have made a visit to that island from Armorica, that 
prince only beginning to reign in 560: this cannot be ascribed to St. Gildas 
the Albanian, who died before that time. It was about the year 527, in the 
thirty-fourth of his age, that St. Gildas sailed to Armorica, or Brittany, in 
France:22° for he wrote his invective ten years after his arrival there, and in 
the forty-fourth year of his age, as is gathered from his life and writings. 
Here he chose for the place of his retirement the little isle of Houac, or 
Houat, between the coast of Rhuis and the island of Bellisle, four leagues 
from the latter. Houat exceeds not a league in length; the isle of Hoedre is 
still smaller, not far distant: both are so barren as to yield nothing but a 
small quantity of corn. Such a solitude, which appeared hideous to others, 
offered the greatest charms to the saint, who desired to fly, as much as this 
mortal state would permit, whatever could interrupt his commerce with 
God. Here he often wanted the common necessaries and conveniences of 
life; but the greater the privation of earthly comforts was in which he lived, 
the more abundant were those of the Holy Ghost which he enjoyed, in 
proportion as the purity of his affections and his love of heavenly things 
were more perfect. The saint promised himself that he should live here 
always unknown to men: but it was in vain for him to endeavor to hide the 
light of divine grace under a bushel, which shone forth to the world, 
notwithstanding all the precautions which his humility took to conceal it. 
Certain fishermen who discovered him were charmed with his heavenly 
deportment and conversation, and made known on the continent the treasure 
they had found. The inhabitants flocked from the coast to hear the lessons 


of divine wisdom which the holy anchoret gave with a heavenly unction 
which penetrated their hearts. To satisfy their importunities, St. Gildas at 
length consented to live among them on the continent, and built a 
monastery at Rhuis, in a peninsula of that name, which Guerech, the first 
lord of the Britons about Vannes, is said to have bestowed upon him. This 
monastery was soon filled with excellent disciples and holy monks. St. 
Gildas settled them in good order; then, sighing after closer solitude, he 
withdrew, and passing beyond the gulf of Vannes, and the promontory of 
Quiberon, chose for his habitation a grot in a rock, upon the bank of the 
river Blavet, where he found a cavern formed by nature extended from the 
east to the west, which on that account he converted into a chapel. 
However, he often visited this abbey of Rhuis, and by his counsels directed 
many in the paths of true virtue. Among these was St. Trifina, daughter of 
Guerech, first British count of Vannes. She was married to count Conomor, 
lieutenant of king Childebert, a brutish and impious man, who afterwards 
murdered her, and the young son which he had by her, who at his baptism 
received the name of Gildas, and was godson to our saint: but he is usually 
known by the surname of Treuchmeur, or Tremeur, in Latin Trichmorus. 
SS. Trifina and Treuchmeur are invoked in the English Litany of the 
seventh century, in Mabillon. The great collegiate church of Carhaix bears 
the name of St. Treuchmeur: the church of Quim per keeps his feast on the 
8th of November, on which day he is commemorated in several churches in 
Brittany, and at St. Magloire’s at Paris. A church situated between Corlai 
and the abbey of Coetmaloen in Brittany, is dedicated to God under the 
invocation of St. Trifina.224 

St. Gildas wrote eight canons of discipline, and a severe invective against 
the crimes of the Britons, called De Excidio Britannia, that he might 
confound those whom he was not able to convert, and whom God in 
punishment delivered first to the plunders of the Picts and Scots, and 
afterwards to the perfidious Saxons, the fiercest of all nations. He 
reproaches their kings, Constantine, (king of the Danmonians, in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, Vortipor, (of the Dimetians, in South Wales,) 
Conon, Cuneglas, and Maglo cune, princes in other parts of Britain, with 
horrible crimes: but Constantine was soon after sincerely converted, as Gale 
informs us from an ancient Welsh chronicle.22 According to John 


Fordun222 he resigned his crown, became a monk, preached the faith to the 
Scots and Picts, and died a marty in Kintyre: but the apostle of the Scots 
seems to have been a little more ancient than the former.2 Our saint also 
wrote an invective against the British clergy, whom he accuses of sloth, of 
seldom sacrificing at the altar, &c. In his retirement he ceased not with tears 
to recommend to God his own cause, or that of his honor and glory, and the 
souls of blind sinners, and died in his beloved solitude in the island of 
Horac, (in Latin Horata,) according to Usher, in 570, but according to Ralph 
of Disse, in 581.921 St. Gildas is patron of the city of Vannes. The abbey 
which bears his name in the peninsula of Rhuis, between three and four 
leagues from Vannes, is of the reformed congregation of St. Maur since the 
year 1649. The relics of St. Gildas were carried thence for fear of the 
Normans into Berry, about the year 919, and an abbey was erected there on 
the banks of the river Indre, which was secularized and united to the 
collegiate church of Chateauroux in 1623. St. Gildas is commemorated in 
the Roman Martyrology on the 29th of January. A second commemoration 
of him is made in some places on the 11th of May, on account of the 
translation of his relics. His life, compiled from the ancient archives of 
Rhuis by a monk of that house, in the eleventh century, is the best account 
we have of him, though the author confounds him sometimes with St. 
Gildas the Albanian. It is published in the library of Fleury, in Bollandus, p. 
954, and most correctly in Mabillon, Act. SS. Ord. Saint Bened. t. 1, p. 138. 
See also Dom Lobineau, Vies des Saints de Bretagne, (fol. an. 1725,) p. 72, 
and Hist. de la Bretagne, (2 vol. fol. an. 1707,) and the most accurate Dom 
Morice, Mémoires sur |’ Histoire de Bretagne, 3 vol. fol. in 1745, and Hist. 
de la Bretagne, 2 vol. fol. an. 1750. 


St. Gildas the Albanian, or the Scot, C.£22 


His father, who was called Caunus, and was king of certain southern 
provinces in North Britain, was slain in war by king Arthur. St. Gildas 
improved temporal afflictions into the greatest spiritual advantages, and, 
despising a false and treacherous world, aspired with his whole heart to a 
heavenly kingdom. Having engaged himself in a monastic state, he retired 
with St. Cado, abbot of Llan-carvan, into certain desert islands, whence 
they were driven by pirates from the Orcades. Two islands, called Ronech 
and Ecni, afforded him for some time a happy retreat, which he forsook to 
preach to sinners the obligation of doing penance, and to invite all men to 
the happy state of divine love. After discharging this apostolical function 
for several years, he retired to the southwest part of Britain into the abbey 
of Glastenbury, where he died and was buried in 512. William of 
Malmesbury®°2 and John Fordun®24 mention his prophecies and miracles. 
See F. Alford, an. 512. Dom Lobineau, Saints de Bret. p. 72. Dom Morice, 
Hist. de Bret. t. 1, in the notes. 

On this day is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology, St. 
SABINIANUS of Troyes in Champagne, a martyr of the third century. His 
festival is kept at Troyes on the 24th. See Bollan. 29th Jan. p. 937. Tillem. 
Hist. des Emp. t. 3, p. 541. 

Also, St. SULPICIUS, surnamed SEVERUS, Bishop of Bourges in 591. 
See Greg. Tour. Hist. Franc.1. 6, c. 39. Gall. Christ. and Ben. XIV. Pref. in 
Mart. Rom. 


January 30" 


St. Bathildes, Queen of France 


From her life written by a contemporary author, and a second life, which is 
the same with the former, except certain additions of a later date, in 
Bollandus and Mabillon, sec. 4, Ben. p. 447, and Act. Sanct. Ben. t. 2. See 
also Dubois, Hist. Eccl. Paris, p. 198, and Chatelain. Notes on the Martyr. 
30 Jan p. 462. See Historia St. Bathildis et Fundationem ejus, among the 
MS. lives of saints in the abbey of Jumieges, t. 2. Also her MS. life at Bec, 
&c. 


A. D. 680. 


St. Bathildes, or Baldechilde, in French Bauteur, was an Englishwoman, 
who was Carried over very young into France, and there sold for a slave, at 
a very low price, to Erkenwald, otherwise called Erchinoald, and 
Archimbali, mayor of the palace under King Clovis II. When she grew up 
he was so much taken with her prudence and virtue, that he committed to 
her the care of his household. She was no ways puffed up, but seemed the 
more modest, more submissive to her fellow-slaves, and always ready to 
serve the meanest of them in the lowest offices. King Clovis II. in 649 took 
her for his royal consort, with the applause of his princes and whole 
kingdom: such was the renown of her extraordinary endowments. This 
unexpected elevation, which would have turned the strongest head of a 
person addicted to pride, produced no alteration in a heart perfectly 
grounded in humility and other virtues. She seemed even to become more 
humble than before, and more tender of the poor. Her present station 
furnished her with the moans of being truly their mother, which she was 
before in the inclination and disposition of her heart. All other virtues 
appeared more conspicuous in her, but above the rest an ardent zeal for 
religion. The king gave her the sanction of his royal authority for the 
protection of the church, the care of the poor, and the furtherance of all 
religious un lertakings. She bore him three sons, who all successively wore 


the crown, Clotaire III., Childeric II., and Thierry I. He dying in 655, when 
the eldest was only five years old, left her regent of the kingdom. She 
seconded the zeal of St. Owen, St. Eligius, and other holy bishops, and with 
great pains banished simony out of France, forbade Christians to be made 
slaves.®22 did all in her power to promote piety, and filled France with 
hospitals and pious foundations. She restored the monasteries of St. Martin, 
St. Denys, St. Medard, &c., founded the great abbey of Corbie for a 
seminary of virtue and sacred learning, and the truly royal nunnery of 
Chelles.£°° on the Marne, which had been begun by St. Clotildis. As soon 
as her son Clotaire was of an age to govern, she with great joy shut herself 
up in this monastery of Chelles, in 645, a happiness which she had long 
earnestly desired, though it was with great difficulty that she obtained the 
consent of the princes. She had no sooner taken the veil but she seemed to 
have forgotten entirely her former dignity, and was only to be distinguished 
from the rest by her extreme humility, serving them in the lowest offices, 
and obeying the holy abbess St. Bertilla as the last among the sisters. She 
prolonged her devotions every day with many tears, and made it her 
greatest delight to visit and attend the sick, whom she comforted and served 
with wonderful charity. St. Owen, in his life of St. Eligius, mentions many 
instances of the great veneration which St. Bathildes bore that holy prelate, 
and relates that St. Eligius, after his death, in a vision by night, ordered a 
certain courtier to reprove the queen for wearing jewels and costly apparel 
in her widowhood, which she did not out of pride, but because she thought 
it due to her state while she was regent of the kingdom. Upon this 
admonition, she laid them aside, distributed a great part to the poor, and 
with the richest of her jewels made a most beautiful and sumptuous cross, 
which she placed at the head of the tomb of St. Eligius. She was afflicted 
with long and severe colics and other pains, which she suffered with an 
admirable resignation and joy. In her agony she recommended to her sisters 
charity, care of the poor, fervor, and perseverance, and gave up her soul in 
devout prayer, on the 30th of January, in 680, on which day she is honored 
in France, but is named on the 26th in the Roman Martyrology. 

A Christian, who seriously considers that he is to live here but a moment, 
and will live eternally in the world to come, must confess that it is a part of 
wisdom to refer all his actions and views to prepare himself for that 


everlasting dwelling, which is his true country. Our only and necessary 
affair is to live for God, to do his will, and to sanctify and save our souls. If 
we are employed in a multiplicity of exterior business, we must imitate St. 
Bathildes, when she bore the whole weight of the state. In all we do God 
and his holy will must be always before our eyes, and to please him must be 
our only aim and desire. Shunning the anxiety of Martha, and reducing all 
our desires to this one of doing what God requires of us, we must with her 
call in Mary to our assistance. In the midst of action, while our hands are at 
work, our mind and heart ought to be interiorly employed on God, at least 
virtually, that all our employments may be animated with the spirit of piety: 
and hours of repose must always be contrived to pass at the feet of Jesus, 
where in the silence of all creatures we may listen to his sweet voice, 
refresh in him our wearied souls, and renew our fervor. While we converse 
with the world, we must tremble at the sight of its snares, and be upon our 
guard that we never be seduced so far as to be in love with it, or to learn its 
spirit. To love the world, is to follow its passions; to be proud, covetous, 
and sensual, as the world is. The height of its miseries and dangers, is that 
blindness by which none who are infected with its spirit, see their 
misfortune, or are sensible of their disease. Happy are they who can imitate 
this holy queen in entirely separating themselves from it! 


St. Martina, V. M. 


She was a noble Roman virgin, who glorified God, suffering many torments 
and a cruel death for his faith, in the capital city of the world, in the third 
century. There stood a chapel consecrated to her memory in Rome, which 
was frequented with great devotion in the time of St. Gregory the Great. 
Her relics were discovered in a vault, in the ruins of her old church, and 
translated with great pomp in the year 1634, under the pope Urban VIIL., 
who built a new church in her honor, and composed himself the hymns used 
in her office in the Roman Breviary. The city of Rome ranks her among its 
particular patrons. She is mentioned in the Martyrologies of Ado, Usuard, 
&c. The history of the discovery of her relics was published by Honoratus 
of Viterbo, an Oratorian. See Bollandus. 


St. Aldegondes, V. Abbess 


She was daughter of Walbert, of the royal blood of France, and born in 
Hainault about the year 630. She consecrated herself to God by a vow of 
virginity, when very young, and resisted all solicitations to marriage, 
serving God in the house of her holy parents, till, in 638, she took the 
religious veil, and founded and governed a great house of holy virgins at 
Maubeuge.®22 She was favored with an eminent gift of prayer, and many 
revelations; but was often tried by violent slanders and persecutions, which 
she looked upon as the highest favors of the divine mercy, begging of God 
that she might be found worthy to suffer still more for his sake. His divine 
providence sent her a lingering and most painful cancer in her breast. The 
saint bore the torture of her distemper, also the caustics and incisions of the 
surgeons, not only with patience, but even with joy, and expired in raptures 
of sweet love, on the 30th of January, in 660, according to Bollandus. Her 
relics are enshrined in the great church of Maubeuge, where her monastery 
is now a college of noble virgins canonesses. Her name occurs on this day 
in the ancient breviary of Autun, and in the martyrologies of Rabanus, 
Usuard, and Notker: also in the Roman. At St. Omer, where a parish church 
bears her name, she is called Saint Orgonne. See her life written some time 
after her death: a second a century later, and a third by Hucbald, a learned 
monk of St. Armand’s, in 900, with the remarks of Mabillon, (Act. Bened. t. 
2, p. 937,) and the Bollandists. Consult also Mireeus’s Fasti Belgici, and La 
Vie de St. Aldegonde, par P. Binet, Jesuite, in 12mo. Paris, 1625 


St. Barsimeus, B. M. 


CALLED BY THE SYRIANS BARSAUMAS 


He was the third bishop of Edessa from St. Thaddeus, one of the seventy- 
two disciples. St. Barsaumas was crowned with martyrdom, being 
condemned to die for his zeal in converting great multitudes to the faith, by 
the president Lysias, in the reign of Trajan, when that prince, having passed 
the Euphrates, made the conquest of Mesopotamia in 114. St. Barsimeus is 
mentioned on the 30th of January in the Roman Martyrology, and in the 
Greek Menology. 


January 31° 


St. Peter Nolasco, C. 


FOUNDER OF THE ORDER OF OUR LADY FOR THE REDEMPTION OF CAPTIVES 


From Chronica Sacri et Militaris Ordinis B. M. de Mercede, per Berm. de 
Vargas, ej. Ord. 2 vol. in fol Panormi, 1622, and by John de Latomis in 
12mo. in 1621, and especially the Spanish history of the same by Alonso 
Roman, 2 vol. fol. at Madrid, in 1618, and the life of the saint compiled in 
Italian by F Francis Olihano, in 4to. 1668. See also Baillet, and Hist. des 
Ordres Relig. par Helyot, and Hist de Ordre de Notre Dame de la Merci, 
par les RR. Péres de la Merci, de la Congregation de Paris, fol. printed at 
Amiens, in 1685. 


A. D. 1258. 


Peter, of the noble family of Nolasco, in Languedoc, was born in the 
diocese of St. Papoul, about the year 1189. His parents were very rich, but 
far more illustrious for their virtue. Peter, while an infant, cried at the sight 
of a poor man, till something was given him to bestow on the object of his 
compassion. In his childhood he gave to the poor whatever he received for 
his own use. He was exceeding comely and beautiful; but innocence and 
virtue were his greatest omaments. It was his pious custom to give a very 
large alms to the first poor man he met every morning, without being asked. 
He rose at midnight, and assisted at matins in the church, as then the more 
devout part of the laity used to do, together with all the clergy. At the age of 
fifteen he lost his father, who left him heir to a great estate: and he remained 
at home under the government of his pious mother, who brought him up in 
extraordinary sentiments and practices of virtue. Being solicited to marry, 
he betook himself to the serious consideration of the vanity of all earthly 
things; and rising one night full of those thoughts, prostrated himself in 
fervent prayer, which he continued till morning, most ardently devoting 
himself to God in the state of celibacy, and dedicating his whole patrimony 
to the promoting of his divine honor. He followed Simon of Montfort, 


general of the holy war against the Albigenses, an heretical sect, which had 
filled I anguedoc with great cruelties, and overspread it with universal 
desolation. That count vanquished them, and in the battle of Muret defeated 
and killed Peter, king of Aragon, and took his son James prisoner, a child of 
six years old. The conqueror having the most tender regard and compassion 
for the prince his prisoner, appointed Peter Nolasco, then twenty-five years 
old, his tutor, and sent them both together into Spain. Peter, in the midst of 
the court of the king at Barcelona,®8 where the kings of Aragon resided, led 
the life of a recluse, practising the austerities of a cloister. He gave no part 
of his time to amusements, but spent all the moments which the instruction 
of his pupil left free, in holy prayer, meditation, and pious reading. The 
Moors at that time were possessed of a considerable part of Spain, and great 
numbers of Christians groaned under their tyranny in a miserable slavery 
both there and in Africa, Compassion for the poor had always been the 
distinguishing virtue of Peter The sight of so many moving objects in 
captivity, and the consideration of the spiritual dangers to which their faith 
and virtue stood exposed under heir Mahometan masters, touched his heart 
to the quick, and he soon spent his whole estate in redeeming as many as he 
could. Whenever he saw any poor Christian slaves, he used to say: “Behold 
eternal treasures which never fail.” By his discourses he moved others to 
contribute large alms towards this charity, and at last formed a project for 
instituting a religious Order for a constant supply of men and means 
whereby to carry on so charitable an undertaking. This design met with 
great obstacles in the execution. but the Blessed Virgin, the true mother of 
mercy, appearing to St. Peter, the king, and St. Raymund of Pennafort, in 
distinct visions the same night, encouraged them to prosecute the holy 
scheme under the assurance of her patronage and protection. St. Raymund 
was the spiritual director both of St. Peter and of the king, and a zealous 
promoter of this charitable work. The king declared himself the protector of 
the Order, and assigned them a large quarter of his own palace for their 
abode. All things being settled for laying the foundation of it, on the feast of 
St. Laurence, in the year 1223, the king and St. Raymund conducted St. 
Peter to the church and presented him to Berengarius, the bishop of 
Barcelona, who received his three solemn religious vows, to which the saint 
added a fourth, to devote his whole substance and his very liberty, if 


necessary, to the ransoming of slaves; the like vow he required of all his 
followers. St. Raymund made an edifying discourse on the occasion, and 
declared from the pulpit, in the presence of this august assembly, that it had 
pleased Almighty God to reveal to the king, to Peter Nolasco, and to 
himself, his will for the institution of an Order for the redemption of the 
faithful, detained in bondage among the infidels. This was received by the 
people with the greatest acclamations of joy, happy presages of the future 
success of the holy institute.©22 After this discourse, St. Peter received the 
new habit (as Mariana and pope Clement VIII. in his bull say) from St. 
Raymund, who established him first general of this new Order, and drew up 
for it certain rules and constitutions. Two other gentlemen were professed at 
the same time with St. Peter. When St. Raymund went to Rome, he obtained 
from pope Gregory IX., in the year 1225, the confirmation of this Order, 
and on the rule and constitutions he had drawn up. He wrote an account of 
this from Rome to St. Peter, informing him how well pleased his Holiness 
was with the wisdom and piety of the institute. The religious chose a white 
habit, to put them continually in mind of innocence: they wear a scapular, 
which is likewise white: but the king would oblige them, for his sake, to 
bear the royal arms of Aragon, which are interwoven on their habit upon the 
breast. Their numbers increasing very fast, the saint petitioned the king for 
another house; who, on this occasion, built for them, in 1232, a magnificent 
convent at Barcelona.&!2 

King James having conquered the kingdom of Valencia, founded in it 
several rich convents; one was in the city of Valencia, which was taken by 
the aid of the prayers of St. Peter, when the soldiers had despaired of 
success, tired out by the obstinacy of the besieged and strength of the place. 
In thanksgiving for this victory, the king built the rich monastery in the 
royal palace of Uneza, near the same city, on a spot where an image of our 
Lady was dug up, which is still preserved in the church of this convent and 
is famous for pilgrimages. It is called the monastery of our Lady of mercy 
del Puche.&! That prince attributed to the prayers of Saint Peter thirty great 
victories which he obtained over the infidels, and the entire conquest of the 
two kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia. St. Peter, after his religious 
profession, renounced all his business at court, and no entreaties of the king 
could ever after prevail with him to appear there but once, and this was 


upon a motive of charity to reconcile two powerful noblemen, who by their 
dissension had divided the whole kingdom, and kindled a civil war. The 
saint ordained that two members of the Order should be sent together 
among the infidels, to treat about the ransom of Christian slaves, and they 
are hence called Ransomers. One of the two first employed in this pious 
work was our saint; and the kingdom of Valencia was the first place that 
was blessed with his labors; the second was that of Granada. He not only 
comforted and ransomed a great number of captives, but by his charity and 
other rare virtues, was the happy instrument of inducing many of the 
Mahometans to embrace the faith of Christ. He made several other journeys 
to the coasts of Spain, besides a voyage to Algiers, where, among other 
sufferings, he underwent imprisonment for the faith. But the most terrifying 
dangers could never make him desist from his pious endeavors for the 
conversion of the infidels, burning with a holy desire of martyrdom. He 
begged earnestly of his Order to be released from the burden of his 
generalship: but by his tears could only obtain the grant of a vicar to assist 
him in the discharge of it. He employed himself in the meanest offices of 
his convent, and coveted above all things to have the distribution of the 
daily alms at the gate of the monastery: he at the same time instructed the 
poor in the knowledge of God and in virtue. St. Louis IX. of France wrote 
frequently to him, and desired much to see him. The saint waited on him in 
Languedoc, in the year 1243, and the king, who tenderly embraced him, 
requested him to accompany him in his expedition to recover the Holy 
Land. St. Peter earnestly desired it, but was hindered by sickness, with 
which he was continually afflicted during the last years of his life, the effect 
of his fatigues and austerities, and he bore it with incomparable patience. In 
1249, he resigned the offices of Ransomer and General, which was six or 
seven years before his death. This happened on Christmas-day, in 1256. In 
his agony, he tenderly exhorted his religious to perseverance, and concluded 
with those words of the psalmist: Our Lord hath sent redemption to his 
people; he hath commanded his covenant forever.2!2 He then recommended 
his soul to God by that charity with which Christ came from heaven to 
redeem us from the captivity of the devil, and melting into tears of 
compunction and divine love, he expired, being in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age. His relics are honored by many miracles. He was canonized by 


pope Urban VIII. His festival was appointed by Clement VIII. to be kept on 
the 31st of January. 

Charity towards all mankind was a distinguishing feature in the character 
of the saints. This benevolent virtue so entirely possessed their hearts, that 
they were constantly disposed to sacrifice even their lives to the relief and 
assistance of others. Zealously employed in removing their temporal 
necessities, they labored with redoubled vigor to succor their spiritual wants 
by rooting out from their souls the dominion of sin, and substituting in its 
room the kingdom of God’s grace. Ingratitude and ill-treatment, which was 
the return they frequently met with for their charitable endeavors, were not 
able to allay their ardent zeal: they considered men on these occasions as 
patients under the pressure of diseases, more properly the object of 
compassion than of resentment. They recommended them to God in their 
private devotions, and earnestly besought his mercy in their favor. This 
conduct of the saints, extraordinary as it is, ceases to appear surprising 
when we recollect the powerful arguments our Blessed Saviour made use of 
to excite us to the love of our neighbor. But how shall we justify our 
unfeeling hard-heartedness, that seeks every trifling pretence to exempt us 
from the duty of succoring the unfortunate? Have we forgot that Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer, who alone hath bestowed on us whatever we possess, 
hath made charity towards our fellow-creature, but especially towards the 
needy, an indispensable precept? Do we not know that he bids us consider 
the suffering poor as members of the same head, heirs of the same 
promises, as our brethren and his children who represent him on earth? He 
declares, that whatever we bestow upon them he will esteem it as given to 
himself; and pledges his sacred word that he will reward our alms with an 
eternity of bliss. Such motives, says St. Chrysostom, would be sufficient to 
touch a heart of stone: but there is something still more cogent, continues 
the same holy father, which is, that the same Jesus Christ, whom we refuse 
to nourish in the persons of the poor, feeds our souls with his precious body 
and blood. If such considerations move not our hearts to commiserate and 
assist the indigent, what share of mercy and relief can we hope for in the 
hour of need? Oh, incomprehensible blindness! we perhaps prepare for 
ourselves an eternal abyss, by those very means which, properly applied, 


would secure us the conquest of a kingdom which will never have an 
end.&13 


St. Serapion, M. 


He was a zealous Englishman, whom St. Peter Nolasco received into his 
Order at Barcelona. He made two journeys among the Moors for the ransom 
of captives, in 1240. The first was to Murcia, in which he purchased the 
liberty of ninety-eight slaves: the second to Algiers, in which he redeemed 
eighty-seven, but remained himself a hostage for the full payment of the 
money. He boldly preached Christ to the Mahometans, and baptized 
several: for which he was cruelly tortured, scourged, cut and mangled, at 
length fastened to a cross, and was thereon stabbed and quartered alive in 
the same year, 1240. Pope Benedict XIII. declared him a martyr, and 
approved his immemorial veneration in his Order, by a decree in 1728, as 
Benedict XIV. relates. L. 2, de Canoniz. c. 24, p. 296. 


St.s Cyrus and John, MM. 


Cyrus, a physician of Alexandria, who by the opportunities which his 
profession gave him, had converted many sick persons to the faith; and 
John, an Arabian, hearing that a lady called Athanasia, and her three 
daughters, of which the eldest was only fifteen years of age, suffered 
torments for the name of Christ at Canope in Egypt, went thither to 
encourage them. They were apprehended themselves, and cruelly beaten: 
their sides were burnt with torches, and salt and vinegar poured into their 
wounds in the presence of Athanasia and her daughters, who were also 
tortured after them. At length the four ladies, and a few days after, Cyrus 
and John, were beheaded, the two latter on this day. The Syrians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Latins, honor their memory. See their acts®!4 by St. Sophronius 
commended in the seventh general council, and published with remarks by 
Bollandus. 


St. Marcella, Widow 


She is styled by St. Jerom the glory of the Roman ladies. Having lost her 
husband in the seventh month of her marriage, she rejected the suit of 
Cerealis the consul, uncle of Gallus Cesar, and resolved to imitate the lives 
of the ascetics of the East. She abstained from wine and flesh, employed all 
her time in pious reading, prayer, and visiting the churches of the apostles 
and martyrs, and never spoke with any man alone. Her example was 
followed by many virgins of the first quality, who put themselves under her 
direction, and Rome was in a short time filled with monasteries. We have 
eleven letters of St. Jerom to her in answer to her religious queries The 
Goths under Alaric plundered Rome in 410. St. Marcella was scourged by 
them for the treasures which she had long before distributed among the 
poor. All that time she trembled only for her dear spiritual pupil, Principia 
(not her daughter, as some have reputed her by mistake,) and falling at the 
feet of the cruel soldiers, she begged, with many tears, that they would offer 
her no insult. God moved them to compassion. They conducted them both 
to the church of St. Paul, to which Alaric had granted the right of sanctuary 
with that of St. Peter. St. Marcella, who survived this but a short time, 
which she spent in tears, prayers, and thanksgiving, closed her eyes by a 
happy death, in the arms of St. Principia, about the end of August, in 410, 
but her name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 31st of January. See 
St. Jerom, Ep. 96, ol. 16, ad Principiam, t. 4, p. 778. Ed.1, and Bollandus, t. 
2, p. 1105. 


St. Maidoc, or Maodhog 


CALLED ALSO AIDAN AND MOGUE, BISHOP OF FERNS, IN IRELAND 


He was born in Connaught, a province of Ireland, and seemed from his 
infancy to be deeply impressed with the fear of God. He passed in his early 
days into Wales, where he lived for a considerable time under the direction 
of the holy abbot David. He returned afterwards to his own country, 
accompanied with several monks of eminent piety, founded a great number 
of churches and monasteries, and was made bishop of Ferns. He died in 
632, according to Usher. His name is celebrated among the Irish saints. It 
appears from Cambrensis that his festival was observed in Wales in the 
twelfth century. He was also honored in Scotland.&!2 See Colgan Jan. 31, 
pp. 208, 223. Chatelain, notes, p. 481. 
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St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, M. 


From his genuine epistles; also from the acts of his martyrdom, St. Chrys. 
Hom. In St. Ignat M. t. 2, p. 592, Ed. Nov. Eusebius. See Tillemont, t. 2, p. 
191. Cave, t. 1, p. 100. Dom Ceillier. Dom Marechal Concordance des 
Péres Grecs et Latins, t. 1, p. 58. 


A. D. 107. 


St. Ignatius, surnamed Theophorus,2!© a word implying a divine or 
heavenly person, was a zealous convert and an intimate disciple of St. John 
the Evangelist, as his acts assure us; also the apostles SS. Peter and Paul, 
who united their labors in planting the faith at Antioch.©4 It was by their 
direction that he succeeded Evodius in the government of that imporant see, 
as we are told by St. Chrysostom,®/8 who represents him as a perfect model 
of virtue in that station, in which he continued upwards of forty years. 
During the persecution of Domitian, St. Ignatius defended his flock by 
prayer, fasting, and daily preaching the word of God. He rejoiced to see 
peace restored to the church on the death of that emperor, so far as this calm 
might be beneficial to those committed to his charge: but was apprehensive 
that he had not attained to the perfect love of Christ, nor the dignity of a 
true disciple, because he had not as yet been called to seal the truth of his 
religion with his blood, an honor he somewhat impatiently longed for. The 
peaceable reign of Nerva lasted only fifteen months. The governors of 
several provinces renewed the persecution under Trajan his successor: and 
it appears from Trajan’s letter to Pliny the younger, governor of Bithynia, 
that the Christians were ordered to be put to death, if accused; but it was 
forbid to make any inquiry after them. That emperor sullied his clemency 
and bounty, and his other pagan virtues, by incest with his sister, by an 
excessive vanity, which procured him the surname of Parietmus, (or dauber 
of every wall with the inscriptions of his name and actions,) and by blind 
superstition, which rendered him a persecutor of the true followers of 


virtue, out of a notion of gratitude to his imaginary deities, especially after 
his victories over the Daci and Scythians in 101 and 105. In the year 106, 
which was the ninth of his reign, he set out for the East on an expedition 
against the Parthians, and made his entry into Antioch on the 7th of January, 
107, with the pomp of a triumph. His first concern was about the affair of 
religion and worship of the gods, and for this reason he resolved to compel 
the Christians either to acknowledge their divinity and sacrifice to them, or 
suffer death in case of refusal. 

Ignatius, as a courageous soldier, being concerned only for his flock, 
willingly suffered himself to be taken, and carried before Trajan, who thus 
accosted him: “Who art thou, wicked demon, that durst transgress my 
commands, and persuade others to perish?” The saint answered: “No one 
calls Theophorus a wicked demon.” Trajan said: “Who is Theophorus?” 
Ignatius answered: “He who carrieth Christ in his breast.” Trajan replied: 
“And do not we seem to thee to bear the gods in our breasts, whom we have 
assisting us against our enemies?” Ignatius said: “You err in calling those 
gods who are no better than devils: for there is only one God, who made 
heaven and earth, and all things that are in them: and one Jesus Christ his 
only Son, into whose kingdom I earnestly desire to be admitted.” Trajan 
said: “Do not you mean him that was crucified under Pontius Pilate?” 
Ignatius answered: “The very same, who by his death has crucified with sin 
its author, who overcame the malice of the devils, and has enabled those, 
who bear him in their heart, to trample on them.” Trajan said: “Dost thou 
carry about Christ within thee?” Ignatius replied, “Yes; for it is written: I 
will dwell and walk in them.”&!2 Then Trajan dictated the following 
sentence: “It is our will that Ignatius, who saith that he carrieth the crucified 
man within himself, be bound and conducted to Rome, to be devoured there 
by wild beasts, for the entertainment of the people.” The holy martyr, 
hearing this sentence, cried out with joy: “I thank thee, O Lord, for 
vouchsafing to honor me with this token of perfect love for thee, and to be 
bound with chains of iron, in imitation of thy apostle Paul, for thy sake.” 
Having said this, and prayed for the church, and recommended it with tears 
to God, he joyfully put on the chains, and was hurried away by a savage 
troop of soldiers to be conveyed to Rome. His inflamed desire of laying 
down his life for Christ, made him embrace his sufferings with great joy. 


On his arrival at Seleucia, a sea-port, about sixteen miles from Antioch, 
he was put on board a ship which was to coast the southern and western 
parts of Asia Minor. Why this route was pitched upon, consisting of so 
many windings, preferably to a more direct passage from Seleucia to Rome, 
is not known; probably to render the terror of his punishment the more 
extensive, and of the greater force, to deter men from embracing and 
persevering in the faith: but providence seems to have ordained it for the 
comfort and edification of many churches. Several Christians of Antioch, 
taking a shorter way, got to Rome before him, where they waited his arrival. 
He was accompanied thither from Syria by Reus, Philo, a deacon, and 
Agathopodus, who seem to have written these acts of his martyrdom. He 
was guarded night and day, both by sea and land, by ten soldiers, whom he 
calls ten leopards, on account of their inhumanity and merciless usage: who, 
the kinder he was to them, were the more fierce and cruel to him. This 
voyage, however, gave him the opportunity of confirming in faith and piety 
the several churches he saw on his route; giving them the strictest caution 
against heresies and schism, and recommending to them an inviolable 
attachment to the tradition of the apostles. St. Chrysostom adds, that he 
taught them admirably to despise the present life, to love only the good 
things to come, and never to fear any temporal evils whatever. The faithful 
flocked from the several churches he came near, to see him, and to render 
him all the service in their power, hoping to receive benefit from the 
plenitude of his benediction. The cities of Asia, besides deputing to him 
their bishops and priests, to express their veneration for him, sent also 
deputies in their name to bear him company the remainder of his journey; 
so that he says he had many churches with him. So great was his fervor and 
desire of suffering, that by the fatigues and length of the voyage, which was 
a very bad one, he appeared the stronger and more courageous. On their 
reaching Smyrna, he was suffered to go ashore, which he did with great joy, 
to salute St. Polycarp, who had been his fellow-disciple under St. John the 
Evangelist. Their conversation was upon topics suitable to their character, 
and St. Polycarp felicitated him on his chains and sufferings in so good a 
cause. At Smyrna he was met by deputies of several churches, who were 
sent to salute him. Those from Ephesus were Onesimus, the bishop; 
Burrhus, the deacon; Crocus, Euplus, and Fronto. From Magnesia in Lydia, 
Damas the bishop, Bassus and Apollo, priests, and Sotio, deacon. From 


Tralles, also in Lydia, Polybius the bishop. From Smyrna, St. Ignatius wrote 
four letters: in that to the church of Ephesus, he commends the bishop 
Onesimus, and the piety and concord of the people, and their zeal against all 
heresies, and exhorts them to glorify God all manner of ways: to be subject, 
in unanimity, to their bishop and priests; to assemble, as often as possible, 
with them in public prayer, by which the power of Satan is weakened: to 
oppose only meekness to anger, humility to boasting, prayers to curses and 
reproaches, and to suffer all injuries without murmuring. He says, that 
because they are spiritual, and perform all they do in a spiritual manner, that 
all, even their ordinary actions, are spiritualized, because they do all in 
Jesus Christ. That he ought to have been admonished by them, but his 
charity would not suffer him to be silent: wherefore he prevents them, by 
admonishing first, that both might meet in the will of God. He bids them 
not be solicitous to speak, but to live well, and to edify others by their 
actions; and recommends himself and his widow-church of Antioch to their 
prayers. Himself he calls their outcast, yet declares that he is ready to be 
immolated for their sake, and says they were persons who had found mercy, 
but he a condemned man: they were strengthening in grace, but he 
struggling in the midst of dangers. He calls them fellow-travellers in the 
road to God, which is charity, and says they bore God and Christ in their 
breasts, and were his temples, embellished with all virtues, and that he 
exulted exceedingly for the honor of being made worthy to write to them, 
and rejoice in God with them: for setting a true value on the life to come, 
they loved nothing but God alone. Speaking of heretics, he says, that he 
who corrupts the faith for which Christ died, will go into unquenchable fire, 
and also he who heareth him. It is observed by him, that God concealed 
from the devil three mysteries: the virginity of Mary, her bringing forth, and 
the death of the Lord: and he calls the Eucharist the medicine of 
immortality, the antidote against death, by which we always live in Christ. 
“Remember me, as I pray that Jesus Christ be mindful of you. Pray for the 
church of Syria, from whence I am carried in chains to Rome, being the last 
of the faithful who are there. Farewell in God the Father, and in Jesus 
Christ, our common hope.” The like instructions he repeats with a new and 
most moving turn of thought, in his letters to the churches of Maguesia, and 
of the Trallians; inculcates the greatest abhorrence of schisn and heresy, and 
begs their prayers for himself and his church in Syria, of which he is not 


worthy to be called a member, being the last of them.£22 His fourth letter 
was written to the Christians of Rome. The saint knew the all-powerful 
efficacy of the prayers of the saints, and feared lest they should obtain of 
God his deliverance from death. He therefore besought St. Polycarp and 
others at Smyrna, to join their prayers with his, that the cruelty of the wild 
beasts might quickly rid the world of him, that he might be presented before 
Jesus Christ. With this view he wrote to the faithful at Rome, to beg that 
they would not endeavor to obtain of God that the beasts might spare him, 
as they had several other martyrs; which might induce the people to release 
him, and so disappoint him of his crown. 

The ardor of divine love which the saint breathes throughout this letter, is 
as inflamed as the subject is extraordinary. In it he writes: “I fear your 
charity, lest it prejudice me: for it is easy for you to do what you please; but 
it will be difficult for me to attain unto God if you spare me. I shall never 
have such an opportunity of enjoying God: nor can you, if ye shall now be 
silent, ever be entitled to the honor of a better work. For if ye be silent, in 
my behalf, I shall be made partaker of God; but if ye love my body, I shall 
have my course to run again. Therefore, a greater kindness you cannot do 
me, than to suffer me to be sacrificed unto God, while the altar is now 
ready; that so becoming a choir in love, in your hymns ye may give thanks 
to the Father by Jesus Christ, that God has vouchsafed to bring me, the 
bishop of Syria, from the East unto the West, to pass out of the world unto 
God, that I may rise again unto him. Ye have never envied any one. Ye have 
taught others. I desire, therefore, that you will firmly observe that which in 
your instructions you have prescribed to others. Only pray for me, that God 
would give me both inward and outward strength, that I may not only say, 
but do: that I may not only be called a Christian, but be found one: for if I 
shall be found a Christian, I may then deservedly be called one; and be 
thought faithful, when I shall no longer appear to the world. Nothing is 
good that is seen. A Christian is not a work of opinion, but of greatness, 
when he is hated by the world. I write to the churches, and signify to them 
all, that I am willing to die for God, unless you hinder me. I beseech you 
that you show not an unseasonable good-will towards me. Suffer me to be 
the food of wild beasts, whereby I may attain unto God: I am the wheat of 
God, and I am to be ground by the teeth of the wild beasts, that I may be 


found the pure bread of Christ. Rather entice the beasts to my sepulchre, 
that they may leave nothing of my body, that, being dead, I may not be 
troublesome to any. Then shall I be a true disciple of Jesus Christ, when the 
world shall not see so much as my body. Pray to Christ for me, that in this I 
may become a sacrifice to God. I do not, as Peter and Paul, command you; 
they were apostles, I am an inconsiderable person: they were free, I am 
even yet a slave. But if I suffer, I shall then become the freeman of Jesus 
Christ, and shall arise a freeman in him. Now I am in bonds for him, I learn 
to have no worldly or vain desires. From Syria even unto Rome, I fight with 
wild beasts, both by sea and land, both night and day, bound to ten leopards, 
that is, to a band of soldiers; who are the worse for kind treatment. But I am 
the more instructed by their injuries; yet am I not thereby justified.2! I 
earnestly wish for the wild beasts that are prepared for me, which I heartily 
desire may soon dispatch me; whom I will entice to devour me entirely and 
suddenly, and not serve me as they have done some whom they have been 
afraid to touch; but if they are unwilling to meddle with me, I will even 
compel them to it.£42 Pardon me this matter, I know what is good for me. 
Now I begin to be a disciple. So that I have no desire after any thing visible 
or invisible, that I may attain to Jesus Christ. Let fire, or the cross, or the 
concourse of wild beasts, let cutting or tearing of the flesh, let breaking of 
bones and cutting off limbs, let the shattering in pieces of my whole body, 
and all the wicked torments of the devil come upon me, so I may but attain 
to Jesus Christ. All the compass of the earth, and the kingdoms of this 
world, will profit me nothing. It is better for me to die for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, than to rule unto the ends of the earth. Him I seek who died for us: 
Him I desire who rose again for us He is my gain at hand. Pardon me, 
brethren: be not my hinderance in attaining to life, for Jesus Christ is the 
life of the faithful. while I desire to belong to God, do not ye yield me back 
to the world. Suffer me to partake of the pure light. When I shall be there, I 
shall be a man of God. Permit me to imitate the passion of Christ my God. 
If any one has him within himself, let him consider what I desire, and let 
him have compassion on me, as knowing how I am straitened. The prince of 
this world endeavors to snatch me away, and to change the desire with 
which I burn of being united to God. Let none of you who are present 
attempt to succor me. Be rather on my side, that is, on God’s. Entertain no 


desires of the world, having Jesus Christ in your mouths. Let no envy find 
place in your breasts. Even were I myself to entreat you when present, do 
not obey me; but rather believe what I now signify to you by letter. Though 
I am alive at the writing of this, yet my desire is to die. My love is crucified. 
The fire that is within me does not crave any water: but being alive and 
springing within, says: Come to the Father. I take no pleasure in the food of 
corruption, nor in the pleasure of this life. I desire the bread of God, which 
is the flesh of Jesus Christ, and for drink, his blood, which is incorruptible 
charity. I desire to live no longer according to men; and this will be, if you 
are willing. Be, then, willing, that you may be accepted by God. Pray for 
me that may possess God. If I shall suffer, ye have loved me: if I shall be 
rejected, ye have hated me. Remember in your prayers the church of Syria, 
which now enjoys God for its shepherd instead of me. I am ashamed to be 
called of their number, for I am not worthy, being the last of them, and an 
abortive: but through mercy I have obtained that I shall be something, if I 
enjoy God” The martyr gloried in his sufferings as in the highest honor, and 
regarded his chains as most precious jewels. His soul was raised above 
either the love or fear of any thing on earth; and, as St. Chrysostom says, he 
could lay down his life with as much ease and willingness as another man 
could put off his clothes. He even wished, every step of his journey, to meet 
with the wild beasts; and though that death was most shocking and 
barbarous, and presented the most frightful ideas, sufficient to startle the 
firmest resolution; yet it was incapable of making the least impression upon 
his courageous soul. The perfect mortification of his affections appears 
from his heavenly meekness; and he expressed how perfectly he was dead 
to himself and the world, living only God in his heart, by that admirable 
sentence: “My love is crucified.”®22 To signify, as he explains himself 
afterwards, that his appetites and desires were crucified to the world, and to 
all the lusts and pleasures of it. 

The guards pressed the saint to leave Smyrna, that they might arrive at 
Rome before the shows were over. He rejoiced exceedingly at their hurry, 
desiring impatiently to enjoy God by martyrdom. They sailed to Troas, 
where he was informed that God had restored peace to his church at 
Antioch: which freed him from the anxiety he had been under, fearing lest 
there should be some weak ones in his flock. At Troas he wrote three other 


letters, one to the church of Philadelphia, and a second to the Smyrneans, 
in which he calls the heretics who denied Christ to have assumed true flesh, 
and the Eucharist to be his flesh, wild beasts in human shape; and forbids 
all communication with them, only allowing them to be prayed for, that 
they may be brought to repentance, which is very difficult. His last letter is 
addressed to St. Polycarp, whom he exhorts to labor for Christ without 
sparing himself; for the measure of his labor will be that of his reward®24 
The style of the martyr everywhere follows the impulses of a buming 
charity, rather than the rules of grammar, and his pen is never able to 
express the sublimity of his thoughts. In every word there is a fire and a 
beauty not to be paralleled: every thing is full of a deep sense. He 
everywhere breathes the most profound humility and contempt of himself 
as an abortive, and the last of men; a great zeal for the church, and 
abhorrence of schisms; the most ardent love of God and his neighbor, and 
tendemess for his own flock: begging the prayers of all the churches in its 
behalf to whom he wrote, and entreating of several that they would send an 
embassy to his church at Antioch, to comfort and exhort them. The seven 
epistles of this apostolic father, the same which were quoted by St. Ireneus, 
Origen, Eusebius, St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, Theodoret Gildas, &c., 
are published genuine by Usher, Vossius, Cotelier, &c, and in English by 
archbishop Wake, in 1710. 

St. Ignatius, not being allowed time to write to the other churches of 
Asia, commissioned St. Polycarp to do it for him. From Troas they sailed to 
Neapolis in Macedonia, and went thence to Philippi, from which place they 
crossed Macedonia and Epirus on foot; but took shipping again at 
Epidamnum in Dalmatia, and sailing by Rhegium and Puteoli, were carried 
by a strong gale into the Roman port, the great station of the navy near 
Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, sixteen miles from Rome. He would gladly 
have landed at Puteoli, to have traced St. Paul’s steps, by going on foot 
from that place to Rome, but the wind rendered it impracticable. On 
landing, the authors of these acts, who were his companions, say they were 
seized with great grief, seeing they were soon to be separated from their 
dear master; but he rejoiced to find himself so near the end of his race. The 
soldiers hastened him on, because the public shows were drawing to an end. 
The faithful of Rome came out to meet him, rejoicing at the sight of him, 


but grieving that they were so soon to lose him by a barbarous death. They 
earnestly wished that he might be released at the request of the people. The 
martyr knew in spirit their thoughts, and said much more to them than he 
had done in his letter on the subject of true charity, conjuring them not to 
obstruct his going to the Lord. Then kneeling with all the brethren, he 
prayed to the Son of God for the Church, for the ceasing of the persecution, 
and for perpetual charity and unanimity among the faithful. He arrived at 
Rome the 20th of December, the last day of the public entertainments, and 
was presented to the prefect of the city, to whom the emperor’s letter was 
delivered at the same time. He was then hurried by the soldiers into the 
amphitheatre. The saint hearing the lions roar, cried out: “I am the wheat of 
the Lord; I must be ground by the teeth of these beasts to be made the pure 
bread of Christ.” Two fierce lions being let out upon him, they instantly 
devoured him, leaving nothing of his body but the larger bones: thus his 
prayer was heard “After having been present at this sorrowful spectacle,” 
say our authors, “which made us shed many tears, we spent the following 
night in our house in watching and prayer, begging of God to afford us 
some comfort by certifying us of his glory.” They relate, that their prayer 
was heard, and that several of them in their slumber saw him in great bliss. 
They are exact in setting down the day of his death, that they might 
assemble yearly thereon to honor his martyrdom.£22 They add, that his 
bones were taken up and carried to Antioch, and there laid in a chest as an 
inestimable treasure. St Chrysostom says his relics were carried in triumph 
on the shoulders of all the cities from Rome to Antioch. They were first laid 
in the cemetery without the Daphnitic gate, but in the reign of Theodosius 
the younger were translated thence with great pomp to a church in the city, 
which had been a temple of Fortune, but from this time bore his name, as 
Evagrius relates.£2® St. Chrysostom exhorts all people to visit them, 
assuring them they would receive thereby many advantages, spiritual and 
corporal, which he proves at length.£2 They are now at Rome, in the 
church of St. Clement pope, whither they were brought about the time when 
Antioch fell into the hands of the Saracens in the reign of Heraclius, in 
637.628 The regular canons at Arouaise near Bapaume in Artois, the 
Benedictin monks at Liesse in Haynault, and some other churches, have 
obtained each some bone of this glorious martyr.£22 The Greeks keep his 


feast a holyday on the day of his death, the 20th of December His 
martyrdom happened in 107. 

The perfect spirit of humility, meekness, patience, charity, and all other 
Christian virtues, which the seven epistles of St. Ignatius breathe in every 
part, cannot fail deeply to affect all who attentively read them. Critics 
confess that they find in them a sublimity, an energy and beauty of thought 
and expression, which they cannot sufficiently admire. But the Christian is 
far more astonished at the saint’s perfect disengagement of heart from the 
world, the ardor of his love for God, and the earnestness of his desire of 
martyrdom. Every period in them is full of profound sense, which must be 
attentively meditated on before we can discover the divine sentiments of all 
virtues which are here expressed. Nor can we consider them without being 
inspired by some degree of the same, and being covered with confusion to 
find ourselves fall so far short of the humility and fervor of the primitive 
saints. Let us listen to the instructions which this true disciple of Christ 
gives in his letter to the Philadelphians, an abstract of his other six epistles 
being given above. He begins it by a strenuous recommendation of union 
with their bishop, priests, and deacons; and gives to their bishop (whom he 
does not name) great praises, especially for his humility and meekness, 
insomuch that he says his silence was more powerful than the vain 
discourses of others, and that conversing with an unchangeable serenity of 
mind, and in the sweetness of the living God, he was utterly a stranger to 
anger. He charges them to refrain from the pernicious weeds of heresy and 
schism, which are not planted by the Father, nor kept by Christ. “Whoever 
belong to God and Jesus Christ, these are with the bishop. If any one 
follows him who maketh a schism, he obtains not the inheritance of the 
kingdom of God. He who walks in the simplicity of obedience is not 
enslaved to his passion. Use one eucharist: for the flesh of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is one, and the cup is one in the unity of his blood. There is one altar, 
as there is one bishop, with the college of the priesthood and the deacons, 
my fellow-servants, that you may do all things according to God. My 
brethren, my heart is exceedingly dilated in the tender love which I bear 
you, and exulting beyond bounds, I render you secure and cautious; not I 
indeed, but Jesus Christ, in whom being bound I fear the more for myself, 
being yet imperfect. But your prayer with God will make me perfect, that I 
may obtain the portion which his mercy assigns me.” Having cautioned 


them against adopting Jewish ceremonies, and against divisions and 
schisms, he mentions one that had lately happened among them, and speaks 
of a revelation which he had received of it as follows: “When I was among 
you, I cried out with a loud voice, with the voice of God, saying: Hearken 
to your bishop, and the priesthood, and the deacons. Some suspected that I 
said this from a foresight of the division which some afterwards made. But 
He for whom I am in chains is my witness, that I knew it not from man, but 
the Spirit declared it, saying: Do ye nothing without your bishop. Keep your 
body holy as the temple of God. Be lovers of unity; shun all divisions. Be 
ye imitators of Jesus Christ, as he is of the Father. I therefore did what lay 
in me, as one framed to maintain union. Where disagreement or anger is 
found, there God never dwells. But God forgives all penitents.” He charges 
them to send some person of honor from their church to congratulate with 
his church in Syria upon peace being restored to it, and calls him blessed 
who should be honored with this commission. 


St. Pionius, M. 


He was priest of Smyrna, a true heir of the spirit of St. Polycarp, an 
apostolic man, who converted multitudes to the faith. He excelled in 
eloquence, and in the science of our holy religion. The paleness of his 
countenance bespoke the austerity of his life. In the persecution of Decius, 
in 250, on the 23d of February, he was apprehended with Sabina and 
Asclepiades, while they were celebrating the anniversary festival of St. 
Polycarp’s martyrdom. Pionius, after having fasted the eve with his 
companions, was forewarned thereof by a vision. On the morning after their 
solemn prayer, taking the holy bread (probably the eucharist) and water, 
they were surprised and seized by Polemon, the chief priest, and the 
guardian of the temple. In prolix interrogatories before him, they resisted all 
solicitations to sacrifice; professed they were ready to suffer the worst of 
torments and deaths rather than consent to his impious proposals, and 
declaring that they worshipped one only God, and that they were of the 
Catholic church. Asclepiades being asked what God he adored, made 
answer: “Jesus Christ.” At which Polemon said: “Is that another God?” 
Asclepiades replied: “No; he is the same they have just now confessed.” A 
clear confession of the consubstantiality of God the Son, before the council 
of Nice. Being all threatened to be burnt alive, Sabina smiled. The pagans 
said: “Dost thou laugh? thou shalt then be led to the public stews.” She 
answered: “God will be my protector on that occasion.” They were cast into 
prison, and preferred a lower dungeon, that they might be more at liberty to 
pray when alone. They were carried by force into the temple, and all 
manner of violence was used to compel them to sacrifice. Pionius tore the 
impious garlands which were put upon his head, and they resisted with all 
their might. Their constancy repaired the scandal given by Eudemon, the 
bishop of Smyrna, there present, who had impiously apostatized and offered 
sacrifice. In the answers of St. Pionius to the judges, and in all the 
circumstances of his martyrdom, we admire the ardent piety and courage of 


one who had entirely devoted himself to God, and employed his whole life 
in his service. When Quintilian the proconsul arrived at Smyrna, he caused 
Pionius to be hung on the rack, and his body to be torn with iron hooks, and 
afterwards condemned him to be burned alive; he was accordingly nailed to 
a trunk or post, and a pile heaped round him and set on fire. Metrodorus, a 
Marcionite priest, underwent the same punishment with him. His acts were 
written by eye-witnesses, quoted by Eusebius,1. 4, c. 15, and are extant 
genuine in Ruinart, p. 12. See Tillemont t. 3, p. 397; Bollandus, Feb. t. 1, p. 
ove 


St. Bridgit, or Bridget, V. 


AND BY CONTRACTION, BRIDE, ABBESS, AND PATRONESS OF IRELAND. 


She was born at Fochard, in Ulster, soon after Ireland had been blessed with 
the light of faith. She received the religious veil in her youth, from the 
hands of St. Mel, nephew and disciple of St. Patrick. She built herself a cell 
under a large oak, thence called Kill-dara, or cell of the oak; living, as her 
name implies, the bright shining light of that country by her virtues. Being 
joined soon after by several of her own sex, they formed themselves into a 
religious community, which branched out into several other nunneries 
throughout Ireland; all which acknowledged her for their mother and 
foundress, as in effect she was of all in that kingdom. But a full account of 
her virtues has not been transmitted down to us, together with the 
veneration of her name. Her five modern lives mention little else but 
wonderful miracles. She flourished in the beginning of the sixth century, 
and is named in the Martyrology of Bede, and in all others since that age. 
Several churches in England and Scotland are dedicated to God under her 
name, as, among others, that of St. Bride in Fleet-street; several also in 
Germany, and some in France. Her name occurs in most copies of the 
Martyrology which bears the name of St. Jerom, especially in those of 
Esternach and Corbie, which are most ancient. She is commemorated in the 
divine office in most churches of Germany, and in that of Paris, till the year 
1607, and in many others in France. One of the Hebrides, or western islands 
which belong to Scotland, near that of Ila, was called, from a famous 
monastery built there in her honor, Brigidiani. A church of St. Brigit, in the 
province of Athol, was reputed famous for miracles, and a portion of her 
relics was kept with great veneration in a monastery of regular canons at 
Aburnethi, once capital of the kingdom of the Picts, and a bishopric, as 
Major mentions.£22 Her body was found with those of SS. Patrick and 
Columba, in a triple vault in Down-Patrick, in 1185, as Giraldus 
Cambrensis informs us:92! they were all three translated to the cathedral of 


the same city; but their monument was destroyed in the reign of king Henry 
VIII.22 The head of St. Bride is now kept in the church of the Jesuits at 
Lisbon.®23 See Bollandus, Feb. t. 1, p. 99. 


St. Kinnia. V. 


Her memory was long sacred in Ireland, and her relics were in veneration at 
Lowth, in the southern part of Ulster; but we have no other authentic 
account of her actions, than that she was baptized by St. Patrick, and 
received the religious veil at his hand. See Jocelin’s life of St. Patrick, 
Colgan, and Bollandus, ad 1 Feb. p. 96. 


St. Sigebert Ii., French King of Austrasia, C. 


Dagobert I., king of France, led for some time a very dissolute life, but was 
touched by an extraordinary grace upon the birth of his son Sigebert and 
from that time entirely converted to God. Bagnetrude, our saint’s mother, is 
only styled the concubine of Dagobert, though he was publicly married to 
her. The father desiring to have his son baptized by the most holy prelate of 
his dominions, recalled St. Amand, bishop of Maestricht, whom he had 
banished for his zeal in reproving his vices, fell at his feet at Clichi, near 
Paris, to ask his pardon, promised amendment, and by the advice of St. 
Owen and St. Eligius, then laymen in his court, engaged him to initiate his 
son in the sacrament of regeneration. The ceremony was performed with 
great pomp at Orleans, Charibert, king of part of Aquitaine, and brother to 
Dagobert, being god-father. The young prince’s education was intrusted by 
the father to the blessed Pepin of Landen, mayor of his palace, who being 
forced by the envy of the nobility to withdraw for some time, carried 
Sigebert into the dominions of Charibert in Aquitaine, where he enjoyed a 
considerable estate, the paternal patrimony of his wife, the blessed Itta. 
Pepin remained there about three years; after which term he was recalled to 
the court of Dagobert, who declared his son Sigebert, though only three 
years old, in 633, king of Austrasia, and gave him for his ministers, St. 
Cunibert, archbishop of Cologne, and duke Adelgise, and committed the 
administration of the whole kingdom to Pepin, whom he always kept near 
his own person. Dagobert’s second son, Clovis II., was born in the 
following year, 634, and to him the father allotted for his inheritance all the 
western part of France, containing all Neustria and part of Burgundy.&%4 
Austrasia, or Eastern France, (in which sense Austria retains a like name in 
Germany,) at that time comprised Provence and Switzerland, (dismembered 
from the ancient kingdom of Burgundy,) the Albigeois, Auvergne, Quercy, 
the Cevennes, Champagne, Lorraine, Upper Picardy, the archbishopric of 
Triers, and other states, reaching to the borders of Friesland; Alsace, the 


Palatinate, Thuringia, Franconia, Bavaria, Suabia, and the country which 
lay betwixt the Lower Rhine and Old Saxony. Dagobert died in 638, and 
was buried at the abbey of St. Denys, of which he was the munificent 
founder. According to the settlement which he had made, he was succeeded 
in Austrasia by St. Sigebert, and in the rest of France by his youngest son 
Clovis II. Pepin of Landen, who had been mayor of the palace to the father, 
discharged the same office to his death under St. Sigebert, and not content 
to approve himself a faithful minister, and true father to the prince, he 
formed him from the cradle to all heroic Christian virtues. By his prudence, 
virtue, and valor, St. Sigebert in his youth was beloved and respected by his 
subjects, and feared by all his enemies. Pepin dying in 640, the virtuous 
king appointed his son Grimoald mayor of his palace. He reigned in perfect 
intelligence with his brother, of which we have few examples among the 
Merovingian kings whenever the French monarchy was divided. The 
Thuringians revolting, he reduced them to their duty; and this is the only 
war in which he was engaged. The love of peace disposed his heart to be a 
fit temple of the Holy Ghost, whom he invited into his soul by assiduous 
prayer, and the exercise of all Christian virtues. His patrimony he employed 
in relieving the necessitous, and in building or endowing monasteries, 
churches, and hospitals. He founded twelve monasteries, the four principal 
of which were Cougnon, now a priory, not far from Bouillon; Stavelo and 
Malmedi, two miles from each other, and St. Martin’s, near Metz. St. 
Remaclus brought from Solignac the rule of St. Columban, which king 
Sigebert in his charter to Cougnon calls the rule of the ancient fathers. This 
that holy abbot established first at Cougnon, and afterwards at Malmedi and 
Stavelo. A life filled with good works, and devoted all to God, can never be 
called short. God was pleased to call this good king from the miseries of 
this world to the recompense of his labors on the 1st of February, in the year 
656, the eighteenth of his reign, and the twenty-fifth of his age.®22 He was 
interred in the abbey of St. Martin’s, near Metz, which he had built. His 
body was found incorrupt in 1063, and placed in a monument on the side of 
the high altar: and in 1170 it was enshrined in a silver case. The monastery 
of St. Martin’s, and all others in the suburbs, were demolished by Francis of 
Lorraine, duke of Guise, in 1552, when Charles V. laid siege to Metz. The 
relics of St. Sigebert are now deposited in the collegiate church of our Lady 


at Nancy. He is honored among the saints in great part of the dominions 
which he governed, and in the monasteries and churches which he founded. 
See Fredegarius and his continuator, Sigebert of Gemblours, in his life of 
this saint, with the learned remarks of Henschenius, p. 40. Also Calmet, 
Hist. de Lorraine, t. 1, p. 419. Schoépflin, Alsatia [llustrata, Colmarie, an. 
1751. Sect. 2, p. 742. 


February 24 


The Purification 


COMMONLY CALLED CANDLEMAS-DAY. 


The law of God, given by Moses to the Jews, to insinuate both to us and to 
them, that by the sin of Adam man is conceived and born in sin, and 
obnoxious to his wrath, ordained that a woman, after childbirth, should 
continue for a certain time in a state which that law calls unclean; during 
which she was not to appear in public, nor presume to touch any thing 
consecrated to God.®28 This term was of forty days upon the birth of a son, 
and the time was double for a daughter: on the expiration of which, the 
mother was to bring to the door of the tabernacle or temple, a lamb of a year 
old. and a young pigeon or turtle-dove. The lamb was for a holocaust, or 
burnt-offering, in acknowledgment of the sovereignty of God, and in 
thanksgiving for her own happy delivery; the pigeon or turtle-dove was for 
a sin-offering. These being sacrificed to Almighty God by the priest, the 
woman was cleansed of the legal impurity, and reinstated in her former 
privileges. 

A young pigeon, or turtle-dove, by way of a sin-offering, was required of 
all, whether rich or poor: but whereas the charge of a lamb might be too 
burdensome on persons of narrow circumstances, in that case, nothing more 
was requires than two pigeons, or two turtle-doves, one for a burnt, the 
other for a sin-offering.&4 

Our Saviour having been conceived by the Holy Ghost, and his blessed 
Mother remaining always a spotless virgin, it is most evident from the terms 
of the law,®28 that she was, in reality, under no obligation to it, nor within 
the intent of it. She was, however, within the letter of the law, in the eye of 
the world, who were as yet strangers to her miraculous conception. And her 
humility making her perfectly resigned, and even desirous to conceal her 
privilege and dignity, she submitted with great punctuality and exactness to 
every humbling circumstance which the law required. Pride indeed 
proclaims its own advantages, and seeks honors not its due; but the humble 


find their delight in obscurity and abasement, they shun all distinction and 
esteem, which they clearly see their own nothingness and baseness to be 
most unworthy of: they give all glory to God alone, to whom it is due. 
Devotion also and zeal to honor God by every observance prescribed by his 
law, prompted Mary to perform this act of religion, though evidently 
exempt from the precept. Being poor herself, she made the offering 
appointed for the poor: accordingly is this part of the law mentioned by St. 
Luke,®22 as best agreeing with the meanness of her worldly condition. But 
her offering, however mean in itself, was made with a perfect heart, which 
is what God chiefly regards in all that is offered to him. The King of Glory 
would appear everywhere in the robes of poverty, to point out to us the 
advantages of a suffering and lowly state, and to repress our pride, by 
which, though really poor and mean in the eyes of God, we covet to appear 
rich, and, though sinners, would be deemed innocents and saints. 

A second great mystery is honored this day, regarding more immediately 
the person of our Redeemer, viz. his presentation in the temple. Besides the 
law which obliged the mother to purify herself, there was another which 
ordered that the first-born son should be offered to God:™2 and in these two 
laws were included several others, as, that the child, after its presentation, 
should be ransomed®*! with a certain sum of money,“? and _ peculiar 
sacrifices offered on the occasion. 

Mary complies exactly with all these ordinances. She obeys not only in 
the essential points of the law, as in presenting herself to be purified, and in 
her offering her first-born, but has strict regard to all the circumstances. She 
remains forty days at home, she denies herself all this time the liberty of 
entering the temple, she partakes not of things sacred, though the living 
temple of the God of Israel; and on the day of her purification, she walks 
several miles to Jerusalem, with the world’s Redeemer in her arms. She 
waits for the priest at the gate of the temple, makes her offerings of 
thanksgiving and expiation, presents her divine Son by the hands of the 
priest to his eternal Father, with the most profound humility, adoration, and 
thanksgiving. She then redeems him with five shekels, as the law appoints, 
and receives him back again as a depositum in her special care, till the 
Father shall again demand him for the full accomplishment of man’s 
redemption. It is clear that Christ was not comprehended in the law; “The 


king’s son, to whom the inheritance of the crown belongs, is exempt from 
servitude:—much more Christ, who was the Redeemer both of our souls 
and bodies, was not subject to any law by which he was to be himself 
redeemed,” as St. Hilary observes.“2 But he would set an example of 
humility, obedience, and devotion: and would renew, in a solemn and public 
manner, and in the temple, the oblation of himself to his Father for the 
accomplishment of his will, and the redemption of man, which he had made 
privately in the first moment of his Incarnation. With what sentiments did 
the divine Infant offer himself to his Father at the same time! the greatest 
homage of his honor and glory the Father could receive, and a sacrifice of 
satisfaction adequate to the injuries done to the Godhead by our sins, and 
sufficient to ransom our souls from everlasting death! With what 
cheerfulness and charity did he offer himself to all his torments! to be 
whipped, crowned with thorns, and ignominiously put to death for us! 

Let every Christian learn hence to offer himself to God with this divine 
victim, through which he may be accepted by the Father; let him devote 
himself with all his senses and faculties to his service. If sloth, or any other 
vice, has made us neglectful of this essential duty, we must bewail past 
omissions, and make a solemn and serious consecration of ourselves this 
day to the divine majesty with the greater fervor, crying out with St. Austin, 
in compunction of heart: “Too late have I known thee, too late have I begun 
to love thee, O beauty more ancient than the world!” But our sacrifice, if we 
desire it may be accepted, must not be lame and imperfect. It would be an 
insult to offer to God, in union with his Christ, a divided heart, or a heart 
infected with wilful sin. It must therefore first be cleansed by tears of 
sincere compunction: its affections must be crucified to the world by perfect 
mortification. Our offering must be sincere and fervent, without reserve, 
allowing no quarter to any of our vicious passions and inclinations, and no 
division in any of our affections. It must also be universal; to suffer and to 
do all for the divine honor. If we give our hearts to Christ in this manner, we 
shall receive him with his graces and benedictions. He would be presented 
in the temple by the hands of his mother: let us accordingly make the 
offering of our souls through Mary and beg his graces through the same 
channel. 


The ceremony of this day was closed by a third mystery, the meeting in 
the temple of the holy persons, Simeon and Anne, with Jesus and his 
parents, from which this festival was anciently called by the Greeks 
Hypante, the meeting.“ Holy Simeon, on that occasion, received into his 
arms the object of all his desires and sighs, and praised God in raptures of 
devotion for being blessed with the happiness of beholding the so much 
louged-for Messias. He foretold to Mary her martyrdom of sorrow; and that 
Jesus brought redemption to those who would accept of it on the terms it 
was Offered them; but a heavy judgment on all infidels who should 
obstinately reject it, and on Christians also whose lives were a contradiction 
to his holy maxims and example. Mary, hearing this terrible prediction, did 
not answer one word, felt no agitation of mind from the present, no dread 
for the future; but courageously and sweetly committed all to God’s holy 
will. Anne also, the prophetess, who, in her widowhood, served God with 
great fervor, had the happiness to acknowledge and adore in this great 
mystery the world’s Redeemer. Amidst the crowd of priests and people, the 
Saviour of the world is known only by Simeon and Anne. Even when he 
disputed with the doctors, and when he wrought the most stupendous 
miracles, the learned, the wise, and the princes did not know him. Yet here, 
while a weak, speechless child, carried in the arms of his poor mother, he is 
acknowledged and adored by Simeon and Anne. He could not hide himself 
from those who sought him with fervor, humility, and ardent love. Unless 
we seek him in these dispositions, he will not manifest himself, nor 
communicate his graces to us. Simeon, having beheld his Saviour in the 
flesh, desired no longer to see the light of this world, nor any creatures on 
earth. If we truly love God, our distance from him must be a continual pain: 
and we must sigh after that desired moment which will free us from the 
danger of ever losing him by sin, and will put us in possession of Him who 
is the joy of the blessed, and the infinite treasure of heaven. Let us never 
cease to pray that he purify our hearts from all earthly dross, and draw them 
to himself: that he heal, satiate, and inflame our souls, as he only came upon 
earth to kindle in all hearts the fire of his love. 


On Blessing the candles and the procession 


The procession with lighted tapers on this day is mentioned by pope 
Gelasius I., also by St. Ildefonsus, St. Eligius,®4° St. Sophronius, patriarch 
of Jerusalem, St. Cyril of Alexandria, &c., in their sermons on this festival 
St. Bernard says:®4© “This holy procession was first made by the virgin 
mother, St. Joseph, holy Simeon, and Anne, to be afterwards performed in 
all places and by every nation, with the exultation of the whole earth, to 
honor this mystery.” In his second sermon on this feast he describes it 
thus:®44 “They walk two and two, holding in their hands candles lighted, not 
from common fire, but from that which had been first blessed in the church 
by the priests, and singing in the ways of the Lord, because great is his 
glory.” He shows that the concurrence of many in the procession and prayer 
is a symbol of our union and charity, and renders our praises the more 
honorable and acceptable to God. We walk while we sing to God, to denote 
that to stand still in the paths of virtue is to go back. The lights we bear in 
our hands represent the divine fire of love with which our hearts ought to be 
inflamed, and which we are to offer to God without any mixture of strange 
fire, the fire of concupiscence, envy, ambition, or the love of creatures. We 
also hold these lights in our hands to honor Christ, and to acknowledge him 
as the true light,42 whom they represent under this character, and who is 
called by holy Simeon in this mystery, a light for the enlightening of the 
Gentiles;®°° for he came to dispel our spiritual darkness. The candles 
likewise express that by faith his light shines in our souls: as also that we 
are to prepare his way by good works, by which we are to be a light to 
men,224 

Lights are used by the church during the celebration of the divine 
mysteries, while the gospel is read, and the sacraments administered, on a 
motive of honor and respect. On the same account lamps burned before the 
Lord in the tabernacle®2 and temple. Great personages were anciently 
received and welcomed with lights, as was king Antiochus by Jason and 


others on his entering Jerusalem.®22 Lights are likewise expressive of joy, 
and were anciently used on this account in receiving Roman emperors, and 
on other public occasions, as at present. “Throughout all the churches of the 
East,” says St. Jerom, “when the gospel is to be read, though the sun shines, 
torches are used, not to chase away darkness, but for a sign of joy.”®4 The 
apostolic canons mention incense, and oil for the lamps, then used in the 
churches.®22 Many out of devotion burned lamps before the bodies of saints, 
as we read in Prndentius,®2°° St. Paulinus,24 &c. The corporeal creatures, 
which we use, are the gifts of God: it is therefore just that we should honor 
and glorify him by them. Besides, in our embodied state, they contribute to 
excite our souls to devotion; they are to our eyes, what words are to our 
ears, and by our organs move the affections of our hearts.©28 Though piety 
consists in the fervor of the soul, and is interior and spiritual, yet many 
sensible things concur to its aid and improvement; and we may as well 
condemn the use of words, which are corporeal, and affect the soul by the 
sense of hearing, as the use of suitable approved ceremonies. Christ made 
use of sensible signs in the institution of his most divine sacraments, and in 
several miraculous cures, &c. The church always used external rites and 
ceremonies in the divine worship. These contribute to the majesty and 
dignity of religion, which in our present condition would appear naked, if 
destitute of all exterior. The candles are blessed previously to the use of 
them, because the church blesses and sanctifies, by prayer, whatever is 
employed in the divine service. We are to hold the candles in our hands on 
this day, while the gospel is read or sung; also from the elevation to the 
communion, in the most fervent spirit of sacrifice, offering ourselves to 
God with our divine Redeemer, and desiring to meet in spirit this blessed 
company in this mystery; likewise to honor the mother of God in her 
purification, and still more so, with the most profound adoration and 
gratitude, our divine Saviour in his presentation in our flesh for us. The 
same lively sentiments of devotion ought to inflame our breasts on this 
occasion, as if we had been present with holy Simeon and the rest in the 
temple, while we carry in our hands these emblems of our spiritual joy and 
homage, and of the consecration of ourselves in union with our heavenly 
victim, through the intercession of his virgin mother. 


On the Christian rite of churching women after childbirth 


God, in the old law, declared several actions unclean, which, though 
innocent and faultless in themselves, had a constant but remote regard to 
sin. One of these was childbirth, to denote the impurity of man’s origin by 
his being conceived and born in sin. For the removal of legal uncleanness in 
general, God established certain expiatory rites, consisting of ablutions and 
sacrifices, to which all were strictly obliged who desired to be purified; that 
is, restored to the privileges of their brethren, and declared duly qualified 
members of the synagogue or Jewish church. It would be superstitious since 
the death of Christ, and the publication of the new law, to stand in awe of 
legal uncleannesses, or to have recourse to Jewish purifications on account 
of any of them, whether after childbirth or in any other cases. It is not, 
therefore, with that intention, that Christian mothers come to the church, as 
Jewish women did to the tabernacle, in order to be purified from any 
uncleanness they contract by childbirth. It is not on any consideration 
peculiar to the Jews that this ceremony was established in the Christian 
church, but on a motive common to all mankind, the performing the duty of 
thanksgiving and prayer. Hence in the canon law, pope Innocent III. speaks 
of it as follows: “If women after childbearing desire immediately to enter 
the church, they commit no sin by so doing, nor are they to be hindered. 
Nevertheless, if they choose to refrain out of respect for some time, we do 
not think their devotion ought to be reprehended.”®22 

In some dioceses this term is limited to a certain number of days. Where 
this is not regulated by custom, or by any particular statute, the party may 
perform this duty as soon as she is able to go abroad. Her first visit is to be 
to the church: first, to give God thanks for her safe delivery: secondly, to 
implore his blessing on herself and her child. It ought to be her first visit, to 
show her readiness to acquit herself of this duty to God, and to give him the 
first-fruits of her recovery and blessing received; as the first-fruits in every 
thing are most particularly due to God, and most agreeable to him, and 


which, in the old law, he was most jealous in exacting of his people. The 
acknowledgment of a benefit received, is the least return we can make for 
it: the law of nature dictates the obligation of this tribute; God strictly 
requires it, and this is the means to draw down new blessings on us, the 
flowing of which is by nothing more effectually obstructed than by 
insensibility and ingratitude: wherefore, next to the praise and love of God, 
thanksgiving is the principal homage we owe him in the sacrifice of our 
hearts, and is a primary act of prayer. The book of psalms abounds with acts 
of thanksgiving; the apostle everywhere recommends and inculcates it in 
the strongest terms. The primitive Christians had these words, Thanks be to 
God, always in their mouths, and used them as their ordinary form of 
salutation on all occasions, as St. Austin mentions,°®2 who adds, “What 
better thing can we bear in our hearts, or pronounce with our tongues, or 
express with our pens, than, Thanks be to God?” It is the remark of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa,°®! that besides past benefits, and promises of other 
inestimable benefits to come, we every instant of our lives receive from 
God fresh favors; and therefore we ought, if it were possible, every moment 
to make him a return of thanks with our whole hearts, and never cease from 
this duty. We owe a particular thanksgiving for his more remarkable, 
blessings. A mother regards her safe delivery, and her happiness is being 
blessed with a child, as signal benefits, and therefore she owes a particular 
holocaust of thanks for them. This she comes to offer at the foot of the altar. 
She comes also to ask the succors of divine grace. She stands in need of an 
extraordinary aid from above, both for herself and her child. For herself, 
that, by her example, instructions, and watchfulness, she may fulfil her 
great obligations as a mother. For her child, that it may reap the advantage 
of a virtuous education, may live to God, and become one day a citizen of 
the heavenly Jerusalem: otherwise, what will it avail her to have been a 
mother, or the child to have been born? Now prayer is the channel which 
God has appointed for the conveyance of his graces to us. The mother, 
therefore, must be assiduous in begging daily of the Father of mercies all 
necessary succors for these purposes: but this she should make the subject 
of her most zealous petitions on the occasion of her first solemn appearance 
after childbed before his altar. She should, at the same time, make the most 
perfect offering and consecration of her child to the divine Majesty. Every 


mother, in imitation of the Blessed Virgin, ought to perform this triple duty 
of thanksgiving, petition, and oblation, and through her hands, who, on the 
day of her purification, set so perfect a pattern of this devotion. 


St. Laurence, Archbishop of Canterbury 


He was one of those who accompanied St. Austin into this island, about the 
year 597, and was his immediate successor in the see of Canterbury, in 608, 
in which he sat eleven years. When Eadbald, son and successor to the holy 
king Ethelbert, not only refused to follow his father’s example in embracing 
the faith, but gave into idolatry, and incestuously took to his bed his father’s 
widow, Laurence having labored hard for his conversion to no purpose, and 
despairing of reclaiming him, thought of nothing but retiring into France, as 
some others had already done. But he was severely scourged by St. Peter, in 
a dream, on the eve of his intended departure, with reproaches for designing 
to forsake that flock for which Christ had laid down his life. This did not 
only prevent his going, but had such an effect upon the king, when he was 
shown the marks of the stripes he had received on this occasion, that he 
became a thorough convert, doing whatever was required of him, both for 
his own sanctification, and the propagation of Christianity in his dominions. 
St. Laurence did not long survive this happy change, dying in the year 619. 
He is mentioned in the Roman Martyrology. See Bede, Hist. b. 2, c. 4, 6, 
7 852 Malmesb. 1. 1, Pontif. Ang]. 


February 3 


St. Blase, Bishop and Martyr 


THE FOUR MODERN DIFFERENT GREEK ACTS OF THIS SAINT ARE OF SMALL 
AUTHORITY BOLLANDUS HAS SUPPLIED THIS DEFICIENCY BY LEARNED REMARKS 


A.D. 316. 


He was bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, and was crowned with martyrdom in 
the persecution of Licinius, in 316, by the command of Agricolaus, 
governor of Cappadocia and the lesser Armenia. It is mentioned in the acts 
of St. Eustratius, who received the crown of martyrdom in the reign of 
Dioclesian, and is honored on the 13th of December, that St. Blase, the 
bishop of Sebaste, honorably received his relics, deposited them with those 
of St. Orestes, and punctually executed every article of the last will and 
testament of St. Eustratius. His festival is kept a holiday in the Greek 
church on the 11th of February. He is mentioned in the ancient Western 
Martyrologies which bear the name of St. Jerom. Ado and Usuard, with 
several more ancient manuscript Martyrologies, quoted by Chatelain, place 
his name on the 15th. In the holy wars his relics were dispersed over the 
West, and his veneration was propagated by many miraculous cures, 
especially of sore throats. He is the principal patron of the commonwealth 
of Ragusa.°°2 No other reason than the great devotion of the people to this 
celebrated martyr of the church, seems to have given occasion to the wool- 
combers to choose him the titular patron of their profession: on which 
account his festival is still kept by them with a solemn guild at Norwich. 
Perhaps also his country might in part determine them to this choice: for it 
seems that the first branch, or at least hint of this manufacture, was 
borrowed from the remotest known countries of the East, as was that of 
silk: or the iron combs, with which he is said to have been tormented, gave 
occasion to this choice. 

The iron combs, hooks, racks, swords, and scaffolds, which were purpled 
with the blood of the martyrs, are eternal proofs of their invincible courage 
and constancy in the divine service. But are they not at the same time 


subjects of our condemnation and confusion? How weak are our 
resolutions! How base our pusillanimity and cowardice in the pursuit of 
virtue! We have daily renewed our most sacred baptismal engagements, and 
our purposes of faithfully serving God: these we have often repeated at the 
feet of God’s ministers, and in presence of his holy altars; and we have 
often begun our conversation with great fervor. Yet these fair blossoms 
were always nipped in the bud: for want of constancy we soon fell back into 
our former sloth and disorders, adding to our other prevarications that of 
base infidelity. Instead of encountering gibbets and wild beasts, we were 
scared at the sight of the least difficulty; or we had not courage to make the 
least sacrifice of our passions, or to repulse the weakest and most 
contemptible assaults of the world. Its example, or that dangerous company 
from which we had not resolution to separate ourselves, carried us away; 
and we had not courage to withstand those very maxims which we 
ourselves condemn in the moments of our serious reflections, as contrary to 
the spirit of the gospel. Perhaps we often flew back for fear of shadows, and 
out of apprehensions frequently imaginary, lest we should forfeit some 
temporal advantage, some useful or agreeable friend. Perhaps we were 
overcome by the difficulties which arose barely from ourselves, and wanted 
resolution to deny our senses, to subdue our passions, to renounce 
dangerous occasions, or to enter upon a penitential life. Blinded by self- 
love, have we not sheltered our dastardly pusillanimity under the cloak of 
pretended necessity, or even virtue? 


St. Anscharius, C. 


ARCHBISHOP OF HAMBURG AND BREMEN. 


From his excellent life compiled by St. Rembert, his successor, with the 
remarks of Mabillon, Act. Bened t. 4, p. 401, and the preliminary discourse 
of Henschenius, p. 391. Adam Bremensis, Hist. Episc. Hamb. and Olof 
Dolin, in his new excellent history of Sweden in the reigns of Listen, Bel, 
and Bagnar, c. 16. 


A. D. 865. 


He was a monk, first of Old Corbie in France, afterwards of Little Corbie in 
Saxony. Harold, or Heriold, prince of Denmark, having been baptized in the 
court of the emperor Louis Débonnaire, Anscarius preached the faith with 
great success, first to the Danes, afterwards to the Swedes, and lastly in the 
north of Germany. In 832, he was made archbishop of Hamburg, and legate 
of the holy see, by pope Gregory IV. That city was burnt by an army of 
Normans, in 845. The saint continued to support his desolate churches, till, 
in 849, the see of Bremen becoming vacant, pope Nicholas united it to that 
of Hamburg, and appointed him bishop of both. Denmark and Sweden had 
relapsed into idolatry, notwithstanding the labors of many apostolical 
missionaries from New Corbie, left there by our saint. His presence soon 
made the faith flourish again in Denmark, under the protection of king 
Horick. But in Sweden the superstitious king Olas cast lots whether he 
should be admitted or no. The saint, grieved to see the cause of God and 
religion committed to the cast of a die, recommended the issue to the care 
of heaven. The lot proved favorable, and the bishop converted many of the 
lower rank, and established many churches there, which he left under 
zealous pastors at his return to Bremen. He wore a rough hair shirt, and, 
while his health permitted him, contented himself with a small quantity of 
bread and water. He never undertook any thing without recommending it 
first to God by earnest prayer, and had an extraordinary talent for preaching. 


His charity to the poor had no bounds; he washed their feet, and waited on 
them at table. He ascribed it to his sins, that he never me with the glory of 
martyrdom in all that he had suffered for the faith. To excite himself to 
compunction and to the divine praise, he made a collection of pathetic 
sentences, some of which he placed at the end of each psalm; several of 
which are found in certain manuscript psalters, as Fleury takes notice. The 
learned Fabricius, in his Latin Library of the middle ages, calls them an 
illustrious monument of the piety of this holy prelate. St Anscharius died at 
Bremen in the year 865, the sixty-seventh of his age, and thirty-fourth of his 
episcopal dignity; and was honored with miracles His name occurs in the 
Martyrologies soon after his death. In the German language he is called St. 
Scharies, and his collegiate church of Bremen Sant-Scharies. That at 
Hamburg, which bore his name, has been converted by the Lutherans into 
an hospital for orphans. His same was rather Ansgar, as it is written in his 
own letter, and in a charter of Louis Débonnaire. In this letter®®4 he 
attributes all the fruits and glory of the conversion of the Northern nations, 
to which he preached, to the zeal of that emperor and of Ebbo, archbishop 
of Rheims, without taking the least notice of himself or his own labors. The 
life of St. Willehad, first bishop of Bremen, who died in 789 or 791, 
compiled by St. Anscharius, is a judicious and elegant work, and the 
preface a masterpiece for that age. It is abridged and altered by Surius, but 
published entire at Cologne, in 1642; and more correctly by Mabillon; and 
again by Fabricius, among the historians of Hamburg, t. 2. 


St. Wereburge, V. Abbess 


PATRONESS OF CHESTER. 


From Harpsfield, Bede, Brompton, Florence of Worcester, Higden, 
Langhorn’s Chronicle, Letand’s Collections, Powel’s History of Wales, the 
Saxon Chronicle, Simeon of Durham, and her curious life, written in old 
English metre, from the Passionary of the monastery of Chester, by Henry 
Bradshaw, a monk of that house, who died in 1521, on whom see Wood, 
Athen. Oxon., vol. 1, p. 9, n. 14, and Tanner, Bibl. p. 121. This scarce 
history was printed in 1521, by Richard Pynson, printer to king Henry VIII. 
See her ancient life, a MS. copy of which Camden sent to F. Rosweide, 
published by Henschenius, with notes, p. 386. See also the summary of the 
life of St. Wereburge, with an historical account of the images carved on her 
shrine, (now the episcopal throne,) in the choir of the cathedral of Chester, 
by William Cooper, M. D., at Chester 1749. 


SEVENTH AGE. 


St. Wereburge was daughter of Wulfere, king of Mercia, by St. Ermenilde, 
daughter of Ercombert, king of Kent, and St. Sexburge. In her was centred 
the royal blood of all the chief Saxon kings; but her glory was the contempt 
of a vain world, even from her cradle, on the pure motive of the love of 
God. She had three brothers, Wulfade and Rufin, who died martyrs, and 
Kenred, who ended his life at Rome in the odor of sanctity. Her father, 
Wulfere, resided near Stone, in Staffordshire. His eldest brother, Peada, had 
begun to plant the faith in Mercia. Wulfere promised at his marriage to 
extirpate the remains of idolatry, and was then a Christian; but worldly 
motives made him delay the performance of his promise. Ermenilde 
endeavored to soften the fierceness of his temper; but she found it a far 
more easy task to dispose the minds of her tender nursery to be faithful to 
divine grace; and, under her care, all her children grew up fruitful plants in 
the garden of the saints. Wereburge excelled the rest in fervor and 


discretion. She was humble, obedient, and meek; never failed of assisting 
with her mother at the daily performance of the whole church office; 
besides spending many hours on her knees in private devotion in her closet. 
She eagerly listened to every instruction and exhortation of piety. At an age 
in which youth is the fondest of recreations, pleasures, and vanities, she was 
always grave, reserved, and mortified. She was a stranger to any joy but 
that which the purity of her conscience afforded her; and in holy 
compunction bewailed before God, without ceasing, her distance from him, 
and her other spiritual miseries. She trembled at the thought of the least 
danger that could threaten her purity; fasting and prayer were her delight, 
by which she endeavored to render her soul acceptable to her heavenly 
bridegroom. Her beauty and her extraordinary qualifications, rendered more 
conspicuous by the greater lustre of her virtue, drew to her many suitors for 
marriage. But a mountain might sooner be moved than her resolution 
shaken. The prince of the West-Saxons waited on her with rich presents; but 
she refused to accept them or listen to his proposals, saying she had choser 
the Lord Jesus, the Redeemer of mankind, for the Spouse of her soul, and 
had devoted herself to his service in the state of virginity. But her greatest 
victory was over the insidious attempts of Werbode, a powerful wicked 
knight of her father’s court. The king was greatly indebted to the valor and 
services of this knight for his temporal prosperity, and entertained a 
particular affection for him. The knight, sensible of this, and being 
passionately fond of Wereburge, made use of all his interest with the king to 
obtain his consent to marry her, which was granted, on condition he could 
gain that of the royal virgin. Queen Ermenilde and her two sons, Wulfade 
and Rufin, were grievously afflicted at the news. These two princes were 
then upon their conversion to Christianity, and for this purpose resorted to 
the cell of St. Chad, bishop of Litchfield, under pretence of going a hunting; 
for the saint resided in a hermitage, situate in a forest. By him they were 
instructed in the faith, and baptized. Werbode, finding them an obstacle to 
his design, contrived their murder, for which he is said to have moved the 
father to give an order in a fit of passion, by showing him the young princes 
returning from the bishop, and incensing him against them by slanders: for 
the king was passionate, and had been likewise prevailed on by his 
perfidious minister to countenance and favor idolatry. Werbode died 
miserably soon after, and Wulfere no sooner heard that the murder was 


perpetrated, but, stung with grief and remorse, he entered into himself, did 
great penance, and entirely gave himself up to the advice of his queen and 
St. Chad. He destroyed all the idols, converted their temples into churches, 
founded the abbey of Peterborough, and the priory of Stone, where the two 
martyrs were buried, and exceedingly propagated the worship of the true 
God, by his zealous endeavors and example. 

Wereburge, seeing this perfect change in the disposition of her father, was 
no longer afraid to disclose to him her earnest desire of consecrating herself 
to God in a religious state of life. Finding him averse, and much grieved at 
the proposal, she pleaded her cause with so many tears, and urged the 
necessity of preparing for death in so pathetic a manner, that her request 
was granted. Her father even thanked God with great humility for so great a 
grace conferred on her, though not without many tears which such a 
sacrifice cost him. He conducted her in great state to Ely, attended by his 
whole court, and was met at the gate of the monastery by the royal abbess 
St. Audry, with her whole religious family in procession, singing holy 
hymns to God. Wereburge, falling on her knees, begged to be admitted in 
quality of a penitent. She obtained her request, and Te Deum was sung. She 
went through the usual trials with great humility and patience, and with joy 
exchanged her rich coronet, purple, silks, and gold, for a poor veil and a 
coarse habit, and resigned herself into the hands of her superior, to live only 
to Christ. King Wulfere, his three brothers, and Egbright, or Egbert, king of 
Kent, and Adulph, king of the East-Angles, together with the great lords of 
their respective states, were present at these her solemn espousals with 
Christ,£&2 and were entertained by Wulfere with a royal magnificence. The 
virgin here devoted herself to God with new fervor in all her actions, and 
made the exercises of obedience, prayer, contemplation, humility, and 
penance, her whole occupation, instead of that circle of vanities and 
amusements which employ the slaves of the world. King Wulfere dying in 
675, was buried at Litchfield. Kenred, his son, being then too young to 
govern, his brother Ethelred succeeded him. St. Ermenilde was no sooner at 
liberty, but she took the religious veil at Ely, under her mother, St. 
Sexburge, at whose death she was chosen third abbess, and honored in 
England among the saints on the 13th of February. Her daughter, St. 
Wereburge, at her uncle king Ethelred’s persuasion, left Ely to charge 


herself, at his request, with the superintendency of all the houses of 
religious women in his kingdom, that she might establish in them the 
observance of the most exact monastic discipline. By his liberality she 
founded those of Trentham in Staffordshire, of Hanbury, near Tutbury, in 
the county of Stafford, (not in the county of Huntingdon, as some mistake,) 
and of Wedon, one of the royal palaces in Northamptonshire. This king also 
founded the collegiate church of St. John Baptist, in the suburbs of West- 
Chester, and gave to St. Egwin the ground for the great abbey of Evesham; 
and after having reigned twenty-nine years, embraced the monastic state in 
his beloved monastery of Bardney, upon the river Witham, not far from 
Lincoln, of which he was afterwards chosen abbot. He resigned his crown 
to Kenred, his nephew, brother to our saint, having been chosen king only 
on account of the nonage of that prince. Kenred governed his realm with 
great prudence and piety, making it his study, by all the means in his power, 
to prevent and root out all manner of vice, and promote the knowledge and 
love of God. After a reign of five years, he recommended his subjects to 
God, took leave of them, to their inexpressible grief, left his crown to 
Coélred, his uncle’s son, and, making a pilgrimage to Rome, there put on 
the monastic habit in 708, and persevered in great fervor till his happy 
death. 

St. Wereburge, both by word and example, conducted to God the souls 
committed to her care. She was the most perfect model of meekness, 
humility, patience, and purity. Besides the church office, she recited every 
day the psalter on her knees, and, after matins, remained in the church in 
prayer, either prostrate on the ground or kneeling, till daylight, and often 
bathed in tears. She never took more than one repast in the day, and read 
with wonderful delight the lives of the fathers of the desert. She foretold her 
death, visited all places under her care, and gave her last orders and 
exhortations. She prepared herself for her last hour by ardent invitations of 
her heavenly bridegroom, and languishing aspirations of divine love, in 
which she breathed forth her pure soul on the 3d of February, at Trentham, 
about the end of the seventh century. Her body, as she had desired, was 
interred at Hanbury. Nine years after, in 708, it was taken up in presence of 
king Coélred, his council, and many bishops, and being found entire and 
uncorrupt, was laid in a costly shrine on the 21st of June. In 875 her body 
was still entire; when, for fear of the Danish pirates, who were advanced as 


far as Repton, in the county of Derby, a royal seat (not Ripon, as Guthrie 
mistakes) within six miles of Hanbury, (in the county of Stafford,) her 
shrine was carried to West-Chester, in the reign of king Alfred, who, 
marrying his daughter Elfleda to Ethelred, created him first earl of Mercia, 
after the extinction of its kings. This valiant earl built, and endowed with 
secular canonries, a stately church, as a repository for the relics of St. 
Wereburge, which afterwards became the cathedral. His lady rebuilt other 
churches, walled in the city, and fortified it with a strong castle against the 
Welsh.®© The great kings, Athelstan and Edgar, devoutly visited and 
enriched the church of St. Wereburge. In the reign of St. Edward the 
Confessor, Leofrick, earl of Mercia, and his pious wife, Godithe, rebuilt 
many churches and monasteries in those parts, founded the abbeys of 
Leonence, near Hereford, also that of Coventry, which city this earl made 
free. At Chester they repaired the collegiate church of St. John, and out of 
their singular devotion to St. Wereburge, rebuilt her minster in a most 
stately manner. William the Conqueror gave to his kinsman and most 
valiant knight, Hugh Lupus, the earldom of Chester, with the sovereign 
dignity of a palatinate, on condition he should win it. After having been 
thrice beaten and repulsed, he at last took the city, and divided the 
conquered lands of the country among his followers. In 1093, he removed 
the secular canons of St. Wereburge, and in their stead placed monks under 
an abbot, brought over from Bec in Normandy. Earl Richard, son and heir 
to Lupus, going in pilgrimage to St. Winefrid’s at Holywell, attributed to 
the intercession of St. Wereburge his preservation from an army of 
Welshmen, who came with an intention to intercept him. In memory of 
which, his constable, William, gave to her church the village of Newton, 
and founded the abbey of Norton on the Dee, at the place where his army 
miraculously forded that great river to the succor of his master, which place 
is still called Constable Sondes, says Bradshaw. The same learned author 
relates, from the third book of the Passionary of the Abbey, many 
miraculous cures of the sick, and preservations of that city from the assaults 
of the Welsh, Danes, and Scots, and, in 1180, from a terrible fire, which 
threatened to consume the whole city, but was suddenly extinguished when 
the monks carried in procession the shrine of the virgin in devout prayer. 
Her body fell to dust soon after its translation to Chester. These relics being 


scattered in the reign of Henry VIII., her shrine was converted into the 
episcopal throne in the same church, and remains in that condition to this 
day. This monument is of stone, ten feet high, embellished with thirty 
curious antique images of kings of Mercia and other princes, ancestors or 
relations of this saint. See Cooper’s remarks on each. 


St. Margaret Surnamed of England, V. 


Her body is preserved entire, and resorted to with great devotion, in the 
church of the Cistercian nuns of Seauve Benoite,®© in the diocese of Puy, in 
Velay, eight leagues from that city toward Lyons. The brothers of Sainte 
Marthe, in the old edition of Gallia Christiana,£°2 and Dom Beaunier, the 
Maurist monk,®©2 confirm the tradition of the place, that she was an English 
woman, and that her shrine is famous for miracles. Yet her life in old 
French, (a manuscript copy of which is preserved by the Jesuits of Clermont 
college, in Paris, with remarks of F. Peter Francis Chifflet,) tells us that she 
was by birth a noble Hungarian. Her mother, probably at least of English 
extraction, after the death of her husband, took her with her on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem; and both led a very penitential religious life, first in that city, 
and afterwards at Bethlehem. St. Margaret having buried her mother in that 
country, made a pilgrimage to Montserrat, in Spain, and afterwards to our 
Lady’s, at Puy in Velay. Then she retired to the Cistercian nunnery of 
Seauve Benoite,2“ where she happily ended her mortal course in the 
twelfth century. See Gallia Christ. Nova in Dicec. Aniciensi seu Podiensi, t. 
2,0; 277/. 


February 4" 


St. Andrew Corsini 


BISHOP AND CONFESSOR. 


From his two original lives, written, the one by a disciple, the other by Peter 
Andrew Castagna, a friar of his Order, one hundred years after his death. 
See the same compiled in Latin by Francis Venturius bishop of San-Severo, 
printed at Rome in 1620, in quarto, and abridged by the elegant Jesuit 
Maffel. 


A. D. 1373. 


This saint at his baptism was called Andrew, from the apostle of that name, 
on whose festival he was born in Florence, in 1302. The family of the 
Corsini was then one of the most illustrious of that commonwealth. This 
child was the fruit of the prayers of his pious parents, who consecrated him 
by vow to God before his birth. But notwithstanding the care his parents 
took to instil good principles into him, he spent the first part of his youth in 
vice and extravagance, in the company of such as were as wicked as 
himself. His devout mother Peregrina never ceased weeping and praying for 
his conversion, and one day said to him, with many sighs, in the bitterness 
of her grief: “I see you are the wolf I saw in my sleep;” giving him to 
understand, that when with child of him she had dreamed she was brought 
to bed of a won, which running into a church, was turned into a lamb. She 
added, that she and her husband had in a particular manner devoted him, 
while in the womb, to the service of God, under the protection of the 
blessed Virgin; and that in consequence of his being born not for them, nor 
for the world, but for God, a very different kind of life from what he led 
was expected from him. This discourse made so strong an impression on his 
heart, that he went immediately to the church of the Carmelite friars, and 
having prayed there for some time with great fervor before the altar of our 
Lady, he was so touched by God, that he took a resolution upon the spot to 
return no more to his father’s house, but to embrace the religious state of 


life professed in that convent. He was readily admitted, in the year 1318, 
and after a novitiate of a year and some months, during which he eluded the 
artifices of his worldly companions, and resolutely rejected the solicitations 
of an uncle who sought to draw him back into the world, he made his 
solemn profession. He never departed from the first fervor of his 
conversion. He strenuously labored to subdue his passions by extreme 
humiliations, obedience even to the last person in the house, by silence and 
prayer; and his superiors employed him in the meanest offices, often in 
washing the dishes in the scullery. The progress he made in learning, 
particularly in the holy scriptures and in divinity, was very great. In the year 
1328 he was ordained priest; but to prevent the music and feast which his 
family had prepared, according to custom, for the day on which he was to 
say his first mass, he privately withdrew to a little convent seven miles out 
of town, where he offered, unknown, his first-fruits to God, with wonderful 
recollection and devotion. After some time employed in preaching at 
Florence, he was sent to Paris, where he studied three years, and took some 
degrees. He prosecuted his studies some time at Avignon, with his uncle, 
cardinal Corsini; and in 1332, returning to Florence, was chosen prior of 
that convent by a provincial chapter. God honored his extraordinary virtue 
with the gifts of prophecy and miracles; and the astonishing fruits of his 
example and zealous preaching made him be looked upon as a second 
apostle of his country. Among other miracles and conquests of hardened 
souls, was the conversion of his cousin John Corsini, an infamous gamester; 
and the miraculous cure of an ulcer in his neck. 

The bishop of Fiesoli, a town three miles from Florence, being dead, the 
chapter unanimously chose our saint to fill up the vacant see. Being 
informed of their proceedings, he hid himself, and remained so long 
concealed that the canons, despairing to find him, were going to proceed to 
a second election; when, by a particular direction of divine providence, he 
was discovered by a child. Being consecrated bishop in the beginning of the 
year 1360, he redoubled his former austerities. To his hair-shirt he added an 
iron girdle. He daily said the seven penitential psalms and the litany of the 
saints, and gave himself a severe discipline while he recited the litany. His 
bed was of vine-branches strewed on the floor. All his time was taken up in 
prayer or in his functions. Holy meditation and reading the scriptures he 
called his recreation from his labors. He avoided discourse with women as 


much as possible, and would never listen to flatterers or informers. His 
tenderness and care of the poor were incredible, and he had a particular 
regard for the bashful among them, that is, such as were ashamed to make 
known their distress: these he was diligent in seeking out, and assisted them 
with all possible secrecy. By an excellent talent for composing differences 
and dissensions, he never failed to reconcile persons at variance, and to 
appease all seditions that happened in his time, either at Fiesoli, or at 
Florence. Urban V., on this account, sent him vested with legatine power to 
Bologna, where the nobility and people were miserably divided. He happily 
pacified them, and their union continued during the remainder of his life. 
He was accustomed every Thursday to wash, with singular charity and 
humility, the feet of the poor: one excused himself, alleging that his feet 
were full of ulcers and corruption; the saint insisted upon washing them 
notwithstanding, and they were immediately healed. In imitation of St. 
Gregory the Great, he kept a list of the names of all the poor, and furnished 
them all with allowances. He never dismissed any without an alms, for 
which purpose he once miraculously multiplied bread. He was taken ill 
while he was singing high mass on Christmas-night, in the year 1372. His 
fever increasing, he gave up his happy soul to God with a surprising joy and 
tranquillity, on the 6th of January, 1373, being seventy-one years and five 
weeks old, having been twelve years bishop. He was honored with many 
miracles, and immediately canonized by the voice of the people. The state 
of Florence has often sensibly experienced his powerful intercession. Pope 
Eugenius IV. allowed his relics to be exposed to public veneration. He was 
canonized by Urban VIII. in 1629. His festival was transferred to the 4th of 
February. Clement XII. being of this family, in conjunction with his 
nephew, the marquis of Corsini, sumptuously adorned the chapel of the 
Carmelite friars’ church in Florence, in which the saint’s body is kept. He 
also built and endowed I magnificent independent chapel in the great 
church of St. John Lateran, under the name of this his patron, in which the 
corpse of that pope is interred. 

The example of all the saints confirms the fundamental maxim of our 
divine Redeemer, that the foundation of all solid virtue and of true sanctity, 
is to be laid by subduing the passions and dying to ourselves. Pride, 
sensuality, covetousness, and every vice must be rooted out of the heart, the 
senses must be mortified, the inconstancy of the mind must be settled, and 


its inclination to roving and dissipation fixed by recollection, and all 
depraved affections curbed. Both in cloisters and in the world, many 
Christians take pains to become virtuous by multiplying religious practices, 
yet lose in a great measure the fruit of their labors, because they never study 
with their whole hearts to die to themselves. So long as self-love reigns in 
their souls, almost without control, this will often blind and deceive them, 
and will easily infect even their good works, and their devotion will be 
liable to a thousand illusions, and always very imperfect. Hence religious 
persons, after many years spent in the rigorous observance of their rule, still 
fail upon the least trial or contradiction which thwarts their favorite 
inclination, and are stopped in their spiritual progress as it were by every 
grain of sand in their way: their whole life they crawl like base insects in 
the mire of their imperfections, whereas if they studied once in good earnest 
to curb sensuality and to renounce their own lights, their own will, and the 
inordinate love of themselves, difficulties would disappear before them, and 
they would in a short time arrive at the perfection of true virtue, and enjoy 
the liberty of the children of God, and his interior peace, the true road to 
which is only humility, meekness, and perfect self-denial. Did we know the 
treasure and happiness which this would procure us, we should, in imitation 
of the ancient holy monks, desire to meet with superiors who would 
exercise us by the severest trials, and think ourselves most obliged to those 
who apply the strongest remedies to purge and cure our sick souls. 


St.s Phileas, mm. 


BISHOP OF THMUIS, AND PHILOROMUS 


Phileas was a rich nobleman of Thmuis®“! in Egypt, very eloquent and 
learned. Being converted to the faith, he was chosen bishop of that city; but 
was taken and carried prisoner to Alexandria by the persecutors, under the 
successors of Dioclesian. Eusebius has preserved part of a letter which he 
wrote in his dungeon, and sent to his flock to comfort and encourage 
them.£4 Describing the sufferings of his fellow confessors at Alexandria, 
he says that every one had full liberty allowed to insult, strike, and beat 
them with rods, whips, or clubs. Some of the confessors, with their hands 
behind their backs, were tied to pillars, their bodies stretched out with 
engines, and their sides, belly, thighs, legs, and cheeks, hideously torn with 
iron hooks: others were hung by one hand, suffering excessive pain by the 
stretching of their joints: others hung by both hands, their bodies being 
drawn down. The governor thought no treatment too bad for Christians. 
Some expired on the racks; others expired soon after they were taken down: 
others were laid on their backs in the dungeons, with their legs stretched out 
in the wooden stocks to the fourth hole, &c. Culcian, who had been prefect 
of Thebais, was then governor of all Egypt, under the tyrant Maximinus, but 
afterwards lost his head in 313, by the order of Licinius. We have a long 
interrogatory of St. Phileas before him from the presidial registers. Culcian, 
after many other things, asked him, “Was Christ God?” The saint answered, 
“Yes;” and alleged his miracles as a proof of his divinity. The governor 
professed a great regard for his quality and merit, and said: “If you were in 
misery, or necessity, you should be dispatched without more ado; but as you 
have riches and estates sufficient not only for yourself and family, but for 
the maintenance almost of a whole province, I pity you and will do all in 
my power to save you.” The counsellors and lawyers, desirous also of 
saving him, said: “He had already sacrificed in the Phrontisterium, (or 
academy for the exercises of literature.”) Phileas cried out: “I have not by 


any immolation; but say barely that I have sacrificed, and you will say no 
more than the truth.” Having been confined there some time, he might 
perhaps have said mass in that place.2 

His wife, children, brother, and other relations, persons of distinction, and 
Pagans, were present at the trial. The governor, hoping to overcome him by 
tenderness, said:—“See how sorrowful your wife stands with her eyes fixed 
upon you.” Phileas replied: “Jesus Christ, the Saviour of souls, calls me to 
his glory: and he can also, if he pleases, call my wife.” The counsellors, out 
of compassion, said to the judge: “Phileas begs a delay.” Culcian said to 
him: “I grant it you most willingly, that you may consider what to do.” 
Phileas replied: “I have considered, and it is my unchangeable resolution to 
die for Jesus Christ.” Then all the counsellors, the emperor’s lieutenant, 
who was the first magistrate of the city, all the other officers of justice, and 
his relations, fell down together at his feet, embracing his knees, and 
conjuring him to have compassion on his disconsolate family, and not to 
abandon his children in their tender years, while his presence was 
absolutely necessary for them. But he, like a rock unshaken by the 
impetuous waves that dash against it, stood unmoved; and raising his heart 
to God, protested aloud that he owned no other kindred but the apostles and 
martyrs. Philoromus, a noble Christian, was present: he was a tribune or 
colonel, and the emperor’s treasurer-general in Alexandria, and had his 
tribunal in the city, where he sat every day hearing and judging causes, 
attended by many officers in great state. Admiring the prudence and 
inflexible courage of Phileas, and moved with indignation against his 
adversaries, he cried out to them: “Why strive ye to overcome this brave 
man, and to make him, by an impious compliance with men, renounce God? 
Do not you see that, contemplating the glory of heaven, he makes no 
account of earthly things?” This speech drew upon him the indignation of 
the whole assembly, who in rage demanded that both might be condemned 
to die. To which the judge readily assented. 

As they were led out to execution, the brother of Phileas, who was a 
judge, said to the governor: “Phileas desires his pardon.” Culcian therefore 
called him back, and asked him if it was true. He answered: “No; God 
forbid. Do not listen to this unhappy man. Far from desiring the reversion of 
my sentence, I think myself much obliged to the emperors, to you, and to 


your court: for by your means I become coheir with Christ, and shall enter 
this very day into the possession of his kingdom.” Hereupon he was 
remanded to the place of execution, where having made his prayer aloud, 
and exhorted the faithful to constancy and perseverance, he was beheaded 
with Philoromus. The exact time of their martyrdom is not known, but it 
happened between the years 306 and 312. Their names stand in the ancient 
martyrologies. See Eusebius, Hist.1. 8, c. 9. St. Hier. in Catal. in Philea; and 
their original beautiful acts, published by Combefis, Henschenius, and 
Ruinart. 


St. Gilbert, A. 


FOUNDER OF THE GILBERTINS 


He was born at Sempringham in Lincolnshire, and, after a clerical 
education, was ordained priest by the bishop of Lincoln. For some time he 
taught a free-school, training up youth in regular exercises of piety and 
learning. The advowson of the parsonages of Sempringham and Tirington 
being the right of his father, he was presented by him to those united 
livings, in 1123. He gave all the revenues of them to the poor, except a 
small sum for bare necessaries, which he reserved out of the first living. By 
his care his parishioners seemed to lead the lives of religious men, and were 
known to be of his flock, by their conversation, wherever they went. He 
gave a rule to seven holy virgins, who lived in strict enclosure in a house 
adjoining to the wall of his parish church of St. Andrew at Sempringham, 
and another afterwards to a community of men, who desired to live under 
his direction. The latter was drawn from the rule of the canon regulars; but 
that given to his nuns, from St. Bennet’s: but to both he added many 
particular constitutions. Such was the origin of the Order of the Gilbertins, 
the approbation of which he procured from pope Eugenius III. At length he 
entered the Order himself, but resigned the government of it some time 
before his death, when he lost his sight. His diet was chiefly roots and 
pulse, and so sparing, that others wondered how he could subsist. He had 
always at table a dish which he called, The plate of the Lord Jesus, in which 
he put all that was best of what was served up; and this was for the poor. He 
always wore a hair shirt, took his short rest sitting, and spent great part of 
the night in prayer. In this, his favorite exercise, his soul found those wings 
on which she continually soared to God. During the exile of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, he and the other superiors of his Order were accused of having 
sent him succors abroad. The charge was false yet the saint chose rather to 
suffer imprisonment and the danger of the suppression of his Order, than to 
deny it, lest he should seem to condemn what would have been good and 


just. He departed to our Lord on the 3d of February, 1190, being one 
hundred and six years old Miracles wrought at his tomb were examined and 
approved by Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, and the commissioners of 
pope Innocent III in 1201 and he was canonized by that pope the year 
following. The Statutes of the Gilbertins, and Exhortations to his Brethren, 
are ascribed to him. See his life by a contemporary writer, in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, t. 2, p. 696; and the same in Henschenius, with another from 
Capgrave of the same age. See also, Harpsfield, Hist. Angl. cent. 12, c. 37. 
De Visch. Bibl. Cisterc. Henschenius, p. 567. Helyot, &c. 


St. Jane, Joan, or Joanna of Valois 


QUEEN OF FRANCE 


She was daughter of king Louis XI. and Chariotte of Savoy, born in 1464. 
Her low stature and deformed body rendered her the object of her father’s 
aversion, who, notwithstanding married her to Louis duke of Orleans, his 
cousin-german, in 1476. She obtained his life of her brother, Charles VIII., 
who had resolved to put him to death for rebellion. Yet nothing could 
conquer his antipathy against her, from which she suffered every thing with 
patience, making exercises of piety her chief occupation and comfort. Her 
husband coming to the crown of France in 1498, under the name of Louis 
XII., having in view an advantageous match with Anne, the heiress of 
Brittany, and the late king’s widow, alleging also the nullity of his marriage 
with Jane, chiefly on account of his being forced to it by Louis XI., applied 
to pope Alexander VI. for commissaries to examine the matter according to 
law. These having taken cognizance of the affair, declared the marriage 
void; nor did Jane make any opposition to the divorce, but rejoiced to see 
herself at liberty, and in a condition to serve God in a state of greater 
perfection, and attended with fewer impediments in his service. She 
therefore meekly acquiesced in the sentence, and the king, pleased at her 
submission, gave her the duchy of Berry, besides Pontoise and other 
townships. She resided at Bourges, wore only sackcloth, and addicted 
herself entirely to the exercises of mortification and prayer, and to works of 
charity, in which she employed all her great revenues. By the assistance of 
her confessarius, a virtuous Franciscan friar, called Gabriel Maria, as he 
always signed his name, she instituted, in 1500, the Order of nuns of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin.2“ It was approved by Julius II., Leo 
X., Paul V., and Gregory XV. The nuns wear a black veil, a white cloak, a 
red scapular, and a brown habit with a cross, and a cord for a girdle. The 
superioress is only called Ancelle, or servant, for humility. St. Jane took the 
habit herself in 1504, but died on the 4th of February, 1505. The Huguenots 


burned her remains at Bourges, in 1562.2 She was canonized by Clement 
XII. in 1738, but had been venerated at Bourges from the time of her death. 
See the brief of Benedict XIV., concerning her immemorial veneration, t. 2, 
de Canoniz.1. 2, c. 24, p. 296. Bullarii, t. 16, p. 104, and Hclyot, Hist. des 
Ord. Rel. t. 7, p. 339. Also, Henschenius, p. 575. Chatelain’s Notes on the 
Mart. Her life, compiled by Andrew Fremiot, archbishop of Bourges; by 
Hilarion de Coste, of the Order of Minims, among his illustrious ladies; 
another printed by the order of Doni d’Attichi, bishop of Autun, in 1656, 
(who had from his youth professed the same Order of the Minims, of which 
he wrote the Annals, and a History of the French Cardinals.) See also, on 
St. Jane, Godeau, Eloges des Princesses, &c. 


St. Isidore of Pelusium 


He was a monk from his youth, and became superior of a monastery in the 
neighborhood of that city, in the fifth age. Facundus and Suidas assure us 
that he was promoted to the dignity of priest. He was looked upon as a 
living rule of religious perfection, and treated by his patriarch, St. Cyril, and 
the other prelates of his time, as their father. He chose St. Chrysoslom for 
his model. We have still extant two thousand and twelve of his letters, 
abounding with excellent instructions of piety, and with theological and 
critica learning. They are concise, and the style natural, very elegant, 
agreeable full of fire and penetration. Possevin laments that they are not in 
use as a Classic author for the Greek language. His prudence, undaunted 
zeal, profound humility, ardent love of God, and other virtues shine 
admirably in them. He died about the year 449. See Photius, Bibl. Cod. 232 
and 228. Tillem. t. 15, p. 97. Bolland. 4 Feb p. 468. 


St. Rembert, Archbishop of Bremen, C. 


He was a native of Flanders, near Bruges, and a monk in the neighboring 
monastery of Turholt. St. Anscharius called him to his assistance in his 
missionary labors, and in his last sickness recommended him for his 
successor, saying: “Rembert is more worthy to be archbishop, than I to 
discharge the office of his deacon.” After his death, in 865, St. Rembert was 
unanimously chosen archbishop of Hamburg and Bremen, and 
Superintended all the churches of Sweden, Denmark, and the Lower 
Germany, finishing the work of their conversion. He also began the 
conversion of the Sclavi and the Vandals, now called Brandenburghers. He 
sold the sacred vessels to redeem captives from the Normans; and gave the 
horse on which he was riding for the ransom of a virgin taken by the Sclavi. 
He was most careful never to lose a moment of time from serious duties and 
prayer; and never to interrupt the attention of his mind to God in his 
exterior functions. He died on the 11th of June, in 888, but is 
commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on the 4th of February, the day 
on which he was chosen archbishop. His life of St. Anscharius is admired, 
both for the author’s accuracy and piety, and for the elegance and 
correctness of the composition. His letter to Walburge, first abbess of 
Nienherse, is a pathetic exhortation to humility and virginity. The see of 
Hamburg being united to Bremen by St. Anscharius, this became the 
metropolitan church of all the north of Germany: but the city becoming 
Lutheran, expelled the archbishop in the reign of Charles V. This see and 
that of Ferden were secularized and yielded to the Swedes by the treaty of 
Westphalia, in 1648. See his life written soon after his death, in 
Henschenius, p. 555. Mabillon, Act. Bened., &c. 


St. Modan, Abbot in Scotland, C. 


Dryburgh, situated near Mailros, was anciently one of the most famous 
monasteries in Scotland: in this house of saints, Modan dedicated himself to 
God, about the year 522. Being persuaded that Christian perfection is to be 
attained by holy prayer and contemplation, and by a close union of our 
souls with God, he gave six or seven hours every day to prayer, and 
moreover seasoned with it all his other actions and employments. A spirit of 
prayer is founded in the purity of the affections, the fruit of self-denial, 
humility, and obedience. Hence proceeded the ardor with which our saint 
studied to crucify his flesh and senses by the practice of the greatest 
austerities, to place himself beneath all creatures by the most profound and 
sincere humility, and in all things to subject his will to that of his superiors 
with such an astonishing readiness and cheerfulness, that they unanimously 
declared they never saw any one so perfectly divested of all self-will, and 
dead to himself, as Modan. The abbacy falling vacant, he was raised against 
his will to that dignity. In this charge, his conduct was a clear proof of the 
well-known maxim, that no man possesses the art of governing others well, 
unless he is perfectly master of that of obeying. His inflexible firmness, in 
maintaining every point of monastic discipline, was tempered by the most 
winning sweetness and charity, and an unalterable calmness and meekness. 
Such, moreover, was his prudence, and such the unction of his words in 
instructing or reproving others, that his precepts and very reprimands gave 
pleasure, gained all hearts, and inspired the love, and communicated the 
spirit of every duty. He preached the faith at Stirling, and in other places 
near the Forth, especially at Falkirk; but frequently interrupted his apostolic 
employments to retire among the craggy mountains of Dunbarton, where he 
usually spent thirty or forty days at once in the heavenly exercises of devout 
contemplation, in which he enjoyed a kind of anticipation or foretaste of the 
delights in which consists the happiness of the blessed. He died in his 
retirement near Alcluid, (a fortress on the river Cluid,) since called 


Dunbritton, now Dunbarton. His death is usually placed in the seventh 
century, though some think he flourished later. His relics were kept with 
singular veneration in a famous church of his name at Rosneith. He is also 
titular saint of the great church at Stirling, and honored particularly at 
Dunbarton and Falkirk. See Hector Boetius, Lesley, King, in his Calendar, 
the Breviary of Aberdeen, and the Chronicle of Scone: also Bollandus, p. 
497. 


St. Joseph of Leonissa, C. 


This saint was born in 1556, at Leonissa a small town near Otricoli, in the 
ecclesiastical state, and at eighteen years of age made his profession among 
the Capuchin friars, in the place of his birth, taking the name of Joseph; for 
before he was called Eufranius. He was always mild, humble, chaste, 
patient, charitable, mortified, and obedient to an heroic degree: with the 
utmost fervor, and on the most perfect motive of religion, he endeavored to 
glorify God in all his actions. Three days in the week he usually took no 
other sustenance than bread and water, and passed several Lents in the year 
after the same manner. His bed was hard boards, with the trunk of a vine for 
his pillow. The love of injuries, contumelies, and humiliations, made him 
find in them his greatest joy. He looked upon himself as the basest of 
sinners, and said, that indeed God by his infinite mercy had preserved him 
from grievous crimes; but that by his sloth, ingratitude, and infidelity to the 
divine grace, he deserved to have been abandoned by God above all 
creatures. By this humility and mortification he crucified in himself the old 
man with his deeds, and prepared his soul for heavenly communications in 
prayer and contemplation, which was his assiduous exercise. The sufferings 
of Christ were the favorite and most ordinary object of his devotions. He 
usually preached with a crucifix in his hands, and the fire of his words 
kindled a flame in the hearts of his hearers and penitents. In 1587 he was 
sent by his superiors into Turkey, to labor as a missioner among the 
Christians at Pera, a suburb of Constantinople. He there encouraged and 
served the Christian galley-slaves with wonderful charity and fruit, 
especially during a violent pestilence, with which he himself was seized, 
but recovered. He converted many apostates, one of whom was a bashaw. 
By preaching the faith to the Mahometans he incurred the utmost severity 
of the Turkish laws, was twice imprisoned, and the second time condemned 
to a cruel death. He was hung on a gibbet by one hand, which was fastened 
by a chain, and pierced with a sharp hook at the end of the chain; and by 


one foot in the same manner. Having been some time on the gibbet, he was 
released,©“© and the sentence of death was changed by the sultan into 
banishment. Wherefore, embarking for Italy, he landed at Venice; and after 
two years’ absence arrived at Leonissa. He resumed his apostolic labors in 
his own country with extraordinary zeal, and an uncommon benediction 
from heaven. To complete his sacrifice, he suffered very much towards the 
end of his life from a painful cancer, to extirpate which he underwent two 
incisions without the least groan or complaint, only repeating: “Holy Mary, 
pray for us miserable afflicted sinners:” and holding all the while a crucifix 
in his hand, on which he fixed his eyes. When some said, before the 
operation, that he ought to be bound or held, he pointed to the crucifix, 
saying: “This is the strongest band: this will hold me unmoved better than 
any cords could do.” The operation proving unsuccessful, the saint happily 
expired, on the 4th day of February, in 1612, being fifty-eight years old. His 
name was inserted in the Roman Martyrology on the 4th of February. See 
the history of his miracles in the acts of his beatification, which ceremony 
was performed by Clement XII. in 1737, and in those of his canonization by 
Benedict XIV. in 1746. Acta Canonizationis 5 Sanctorum, viz. Fidelis a 
Sigmaringa, M. Camilli de Lelis, Petri Regalati, Josephi a Leonissa, and 
Catharine de Riccis, a Benedicto XIV., an. 1746, printed at Rome an. 1749, 
pp. 11, 85, and the bull for his canonization, p. 558. Also Bullar. t. 15, p. 
127, 


February 5" 


St. Agatha, Virgin and Martyr 


We have her panegyrics by St. Aidhelm, In the seventh, and St. Methodius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, in the ninth, centuries: also a hymn in her 
honor among the poems of pope Damasus, and another by St. Isidore of 
Seville, in Bollandus. p. 596. The Greeks have interpolated her acts. but 
those in Latin are very ancient. They are abridged by Tillemont, t. 3, p. 409. 
See also Rocci Pyrrho, in Sicilia Sacra on Palermo, Catana, and Malta. 


A.D. 251. 


The cities of Palermo and Catana, in Sicily, dispute the honor of her birth: 
but they do much better who, by copying her virtues, and claiming her 
patronage, strive to become her fellow-citizens in heaven. It is agreed that 
she received the crown of martyrdom at Catana, in the persecution of 
Decius, in the third consulship of that prince, in the year of our Lord 251. 
She was of a rich and illustrious family, and having been consecrated to 
God from her tender years, triumphed over many assaults upon her chaslity. 
Quintianus, a man of consular dignity, bent on gratifying both his lust and 
avarice, imagined he should easily compass his wicked designs on Agatha’s 
person and estate, by means of the emperor’s edict against the Christians. 
He therefore caused her to be apprehended and brought before him at 
Catana. Seeing herself in the hands of the persecutors, she made this prayer: 
“Jesus Christ, Lord of all things, you see my heart you know my desire: 
possess alone all that I am. I am your sheep, make me worthy to overcome 
the devil.” She wept, and prayed for courage and strength all the way she 
went. On her appearance, Quintianus gave orders for her being put into the 
hands of Aphrodisia, a most wicked woman, who with six daughters, all 
prostitutes, kept a common stew. The saint suffered in this infamous place, 
assaults and stratagems against her virtue, infinitely more terrible to her 
than any tortures or death itself. But placing her confidence in God, she 
never ceased with sighs and most earnest tears to implore his protection, 


and by it was an overmatch for all their hellish attempts, the whole month 
she was there. Quintianus being informed of her constancy after thirty days, 
ordered her to be brought before him. The virgin, in her first interrogatory, 
told him, that to be a servant of Jesus Christ was the most illustrious 
nobility, and true liberty. The judge, offended at her resolute answers, 
commanded her to be buffeted, and led to prison. She entered it with great 
joy, recommending her future conflict to God. The next day she was 
arraigned a second time at the tribunal, and answered with equal constancy 
that Jesus Christ was her life and her salvation. Quintianus then ordered her 
to be stretched on the rack, which torment was usually accompanied with 
stripes, the tearing of the sides with iron hooks, and burning them with 
torches or matches. The governor, enraged to see her suffer all this with 
cheerfulness, commanded her breast to be tortured, and afterwards to be cut 
off. At which she made him this reproach: “Cruel tyrant, do you not blush 
to torture this part of my body, you that sucked the breasts of a woman 
yourself?” He remanded her to prison with a severe order, that neither 
salves nor food should be allowed her. But God would be himself her 
physician, and the apostle St. Peter in a vision comforted her, healed all her 
wounds, and filled her dungeon with a heavenly light Quintianus, four days 
after, not the least moved at the miraculous cure of her wounds, caused her 
to be rolled naked over live coals mixed with broken potsherds. Being 
carried back to prison, she made this prayer: “Lord, my Creator, you have 
ever protected me from the cradle. You have taken from me the love of the 
world, and given me patience to suffer: receive now my soul.” After which 
words she sweetly gave up the ghost. Her name is inserted in the canon of 
the mass, in the calendar of Carthage, as ancient as the year 530, and in all 
martyrologies of the Latins and Greeks. Pope Symmachus built a church in 
Rome on the Aurelian way, under her name, about the year 500, which is 
fallen to decay.2~ St. Gregory the Great enriched a church which he purged 
from the Arian impiety, with her relics,°“ which it still possesses. This 
church had been rebuilt in her honor by Ricimer, general of the western 
empire, in 460. Gregory II. built another famous church at Rome, under her 
invocation, in 726, which Clement VIII. gave to the congregation of the 
Christian doctrine. St. Gregory the Great®2 ordered some of her relics to be 
placed in the church of the monastery of St. Stephen, in the Isle of Capree, 


now Capri. The chief part, which remained at Catana, was carried to 
Constantinople by the Greek general, who drove the Saracens out of Sicily 
about the year 1040: these were brought back to Catana in 1127, a relation 
of which translation, written by Mauritius, who was then bishop, is 
recorded by Rocci Pyrrho, and Bollandus.2 The same authors relate in 
what manner the torrent of burning sulphur and stones which issue from 
mount A‘tna, in great eruptions, was several times averted from the walls of 
Catana by the veil of St. Agatha, (taken out of her tomb,) which was carried 
in procession. Also that through her intercession, Malta (where she is 
honored as patroness of the island) was preserved from the Turks who 
invaded it in 1551. Small portions of relics cf St. Agatha are said to be 
distributed in many places. 

The perfect purity of intention by which St. Agatha was entirely dead to 
the world and herself, and sought only to please God, is the circumstance 
which sanctified her sufferings, and rendered her sacrifice complete. The 
least cross which we bear, the least action which we perform in this 
disposition, will be a great holocaust, and a most acceptable offering. We 
have frequently something to suffer—sometimes an aching pain in the 
body, at other times some trouble of mind, often some disappointment, 
some humbling rebuke, or reproach, or the like. If we only bear these trials 
with patience when others are witnesses, or if we often speak of them, or 
are fretful under them, or if we bear patiently public affronts or great trials, 
yet sink-under those which are trifling, and are sensible to small or secret 
injuries, it is evident that we have not attained to true purity of intention in 
our patience; that we are not dead to ourselves, and love not to disappear to 
the eyes of creatures, but court them, and take a secret complacency in 
things which appear great. We profess ourselves ready to die for Christ; yet 
cannot bear the least cross or humiliation. How agreeable to our divine 
spouse is the sacrifice of a soul which suffers in silence, desiring to have no 
other witness of her patience than God alone, who sends her trials; which 
shuns superiority and honors, but takes all care possible that no one knows 
the humility or modesty of such a refusal; which suffers humiliations, and 
seeks no comfort or reward but from God. This simplicity and purity of 
heart; this love of being hid in God, through Jesus Christ, is the perfection 
of all our sacrifices, and the complete victory over self-love, which it 


attacks and forces out of its strongest intrenchments: this says to Christ, 
with St Agatha, “Possess alone all that I am” 


The Martyrs of Japan 


See the triumph of the martyrs of Japan, by F. Trigault, from the year 1612 
to 1620, the history of Japan, by F. Crasset, to the year 1658, and that by the 
learned F. Charlevolx in nine volumes: also the life of F. Spinola, &c. 

The empire of Japan, so called from one of the islands of which it is 
composed, was discovered by certain Portuguese merchants, about the year 
1541. It is generally divided into several little kingdoms, all which obey one 
sovereign emperor. The capital cities are Meaco and Jedo. The manners of 
this people are the reverse of ours in many things. Their characteristic is 
pride, and an extravagant love of honor. They adore idols of grotesque 
shapes, by which they represent certain famous wicked ancestors: the 
chiefest are Amida and Xacha. Their priests are called Bonzas, and all obey 
the Jaco, or high-priest. St. Francis Xavier arrived in Japan in 1549, 
baptized great numbers, and whole provinces received the faith. The great 
kings of Arima, Bungo, and Omura, sent a solemn embassy of obedience to 
pope Gregory XIII. in 1582: and in 1587 there were in Japan above two 
hundred thousand Christians, and among these several kings, princes, and 
bonzas, but in 1588, Cambacundono, the haughty emperor, having usurped 
the honors of a deity, commanded all the Jesuits to leave his dominions 
within six months: however, many remained there disguised. In 1593, the 
persecution was renewed, and several Japanese converts received the crown 
of martyrdom. The emperor Tagcosama, one of the proudest and most 
vicious of men, was worked up into rage and jealousy by a suspicion 
suggested by certain European merchants desirous of the monopoly of this 
trade, that the view of the missionaries in preaching the Christian faith was 
to facilitate the conquest of their country by the Portuguese or Spaniards. 
Three Jesuits and six Franciscans were crucified on a hill near Nangasaqui 
in 1597. The latter were partly Spaniards and partly Indians, and had at their 
head F. Peter Baptist, commissary of his Order, a native of Avila, in Spain. 
As to the Jesuits, one was Paul Michi, a noble Japanese and an eminent 


preacher, at that time thirty-three years old. The other two, John Gotto and 
James Kisai, were admitted into the Society in prison a little before they 
suffered. Several Japanese converts suffered with them. The martyrs were 
twenty-six in number, and among them were three boys who used to serve 
the friars at mass; two of them were fifteen years of age, and the third only 
twelve, yet each showed great joy and constancy in their sufferings. of these 
martyrs, twenty-four had been brought to Meaco, where only a part of their 
left ears was cut off; by a mitigation of the sentence which had commanded 
the amputation of their noses and both ears. They were conducted through 
many towns and public places, their cheeks stained with blood, for a terror 
to others. When the twenty-six soldiers of Christ were arrived at the place 
of execution near Nangasaqui, they were allowed to make their confession 
to two Jesuits of the convent, in that town, and being fastened to crosses by 
cords and chains, about their arms and legs, and an iron collar about their 
necks, were raised into the air, the foot of each cross falling into a hole 
prepared for it in the ground. The crosses were planted in a row, about four 
feet asunder, and each martyr had an executioner near him with a spear 
ready to pierce his side, for such is the Japanese manner of crucifixion. As 
soon as all the crosses were planted, the executioners lifted up their lances, 
and at a signal given, all pierced the martyrs almost in the same instant; 
upon which they expired and went to receive the reward of their sufferings. 
Their blood and garments were procured by Christians, and miracles were 
wrought by them. Urban VIII. ranked them among the martyrs, and they are 
honored on the 5th of February, the day of their triumph. The rest of the 
missionaries were put on board a vessel, and carried out of the dominions, 
except twenty-eight priests, who stayed behind in disguise. Tagcosama 
dying, ordered his body should not be burned, as was the custom in Japan, 
but preserved enshrined in his palace of Fuximi, that he might be 
worshipped among the gods under the title of the new god of war. The most 
stately temple in the empire was built to him, and his body deposited in it. 
The Jesuits returned soon after, and though the missionaries were only a 
hundred in number, they converted, in 1599, forty thousand, and in 1600, 
above thirty thousand, and built fifty churches; for the people were highly 
scandalized to see him worshipped as a god, whom they had remembered a 
most covetous, proud, and vicious tyrant. But in 1602, Cubosama renewed 
the bloody persecution, and many Japanese converts were beheaded, 


crucified, or burned. In 1614, new cruelties were exercised to overcome 
their constancy, as by bruising their feet between certain pieces of wood, 
cutting off or squeezing their limbs one after another, applying red-hot irons 
or slow fires. flaying off the skin of the fingers, putting burning coals to 
their hands, tearing off the flesh with pincers, or thrusting reeds into all 
parts of their bodies, and tuming them about to tear their flesh, till they 
should say they would forsake their faith: all which, innumerable persons, 
even children bore with invincible constancy till death. In 1616, Xogun 
succeeding his father Cubosama in the empire, surpassed him in cruelty. 
The most illustrious of these religious heroes was F. Charles Spinola. He 
was of a noble Genoese family, and entered the Society at Nola, while his 
uncle cardinal Spinola was bishop of that city. Out of zeal and a desire of 
martyrdom, he begged to be sent on the Japanese mission. He arrived there 
in 1602; labored many years in that mission, gained many to Christ, by his 
mildness, and lived in great austerity, for his usual food was only a little 
rice and herbs. He suffered four years a most cruel imprisonment, during 
which, in burning fevers, he was not able to obtain of his keepers a drop of 
cold water out of meals: yet he wrote from his dungeon. “Father, how sweet 
and delightful is it to suffer for Jesus Christ! I have learned this better by 
experience than I am able to express, especially since we are in these 
dungeons where we fast continually. The strength of my body fails me, but 
my joy increases as I see death draw nearer. O what a happiness for me, if 
next Easter I shall sing the heavenly Alleluia in the company of the 
blessed!” In a long letter to his cousin Maximilian Spiuola, he said: “O, if 
you had tasted the delights with which God fills the souls of those who 
serve him, and suffer for him, how would you contemn all that the world 
can promise! I now begin to be a disciple of Jesus Christ, since for his love 
I am in prison, where I suffer much. But I assure you, that when I am 
fainting with hunger, God hath fortified me by his sweet consolations, so 
that I have looked upon myself as well recompensed for his service. And 
though I were yet to pass many years in prison, the time would appear 
short, through the extreme desire which I feel of suffering for him, who 
even here so well repays our labors. Besides other sickness. I have been 
afflicted with a continual fever a hundred days without any remedies or 
proper nourishment. All this time my heart was so full of joy, that it seemed 
to me too narrow to contain it. I have never felt any equal to it, and I 


thought myself at the gates of paradise.” His joy was excessive at the news 
that he was condemned to be burnt alive, and he never ceased to thank God 
for so great a mercy, of which he owned himself unworthy. He was 
conducted from his last prison at Omura to Nangasaqui, where fifty martyrs 
suffered together on a hill within sight of that city—nine Jesuits, four 
Franciscans, and six Dominicans, the rest seculars: twenty-five were 
burned, the rest beheaded. The twenty-five stakes were fixed all in a row, 
and the martyrs tied to them Fire was set to the end of the pile of wood 
twenty-five feet from the martyrs, and gradually approached them, two 
hours before it reached them. F. Spinola stood unmoved, with his eyes lifted 
up towards heaven, till the cords which tied him being burnt, he fell into the 
flames, and was consumed, on the 2d of September, in 1622, being fifty- 
eight years old. Many others, especially Jesuits, suffered variously, being 
either burnt at slow fires, crucified, beheaded, or thrown into a burning 
mountain, or hung with their heads downward in pits, which cruel torment 
usually put an end to their lives in three or four days. In 1639, the 
Portuguese and all other Europeans, except the Dutch, were forbid to enter 
Japan, even for trade; the very ambassadors which the Portuguese sent 
thither were beheaded. In 1642, five Jesuits landed secretly in Japan, but 
were soon discovered, and after cruel tortures were hung in pits till they 
expired. Thus hath Japan encouraged the church militant, and filled the 
triumphant with glorious martyrs: though only the first-mentioned have as 
yet been publicly declared such by the holy See, who are mentioned in the 
new edition of the Roman Martyrology published by Benedict XIV. in 
1749. 


Appendix on the Martyrs of China 


The devil set all his engines to work, that he might detain in his captivity 
those great nations, which, by the inscrutable judgments of God, lay yet 
buried in the night of infidelity, and by their vicious habits and prejudices 
had almost extinguished the law written in their breast by their Creator. The 
pure light of the gospel sufficed to dispel the dark clouds of idolatry by its 
own brightness; but the passions of men were not to he subdued but by the 
omnipotent hand of Him who promised that his holy faith and salvation 
should be propagated throughout all nations. All the machinations of hell 
were not able to defeat the divine mercy, not even by the scandal of those 
false Christians, whom jealousy, covetousness, and the spirit of the world 
blinded and seared to every feeling, not only of religion, but even of 
humanity. Religious missionaries, filled with the spirit of the apostles, and 
armed with the power of God, bafiled obstacles which seemed 
insurmountable to flesh and blood; and by their zeal, charity, patience, 
humility, meekness, mortification, and invincible courage, triumphantly 
planted the standard of the cross in a world heretofore unknown to us, and 
but lately discovered, not by blind chance, but for these great purposes of 
divine providence. 

It appears from the Chinese annals, in F. Du Halde’s History of China, 
that this vast empire is the most ancient in the world. Mr. Shuckford (B. 1, 
2, 6) thinks, that their first king, Fo-hi, was Noah himself, whom he 
imagines to have settled here soon after the deluge. Mr. Swinton, in the 
twentieth tome of the Universal History, justly censures this conjecture, and 
rejects the first dynasty of the Chinese history; which Mr.Jackson in his 
chronology, with others, vindicates. We must own that the Chinese annuls 
are unanimous in asserting this first dynasty, whatever some have, by 
mistake, wrote against it; and this antiquity agrees very well with the 
chronology of the Septnagint. or that of the Samaritan Pentateuch, one of 
which several learned men seem at present much inclined to embrace. As 


for the notion that the Chinese are originally an Egyptian colony, and that 
their first dynasty is borrowed from the latter; notwithstanding my great 
personal respect for the worthy author of that system, it stands in need of 
proofs founded in facts, not in conjectures. A little acquaintance with 
languages shows, that we frequently find in certain words and 
circumstances a surprising analogy, in some things, between several words 
or customs of the most disparate languages and manners of very distant 
countries: several Persian words are the same in English, and it would be as 
plausible a system to advance that one of these nations was a colony of the 
other. From such circumstances it only results, that all nations have one 
common original. Allowing therefore the Chinese an antiquity of which 
they are infinitely jealous. Fo-hi was perhaps either Sem himself, or one 
that lived very soon after the flood, from whom this empire derives its 
origin. Confucius was the great philosopher of this people, who drew up the 
plan of their laws and religion. He is thought to have flourished about the 
time of king Solomon, or not much later. He was of royal extraction, and a 
man of severe morals. His writings contain many sublime moral truths, and 
show him to have been the greatest philosopher that ever lived. As he came 
nearer to the patriarchs in time, and received a more perfect tradition from 
them, he surpassed, in the excellency of his moral precepts, Pythagoras, 
Socrates, and Plato. He taught men to obey, honor, and fear the Lord of 
Heaven, to love their neighbor as themselves, to subdue irregular 
inclinations, and to be guided in all things by reason; that God is the 
original and ultimate end of all things, which he produced and preserves, 
himself eternal, infinite, and immutable; one, supremely holy, supremely 
intelligent, and invisible. He often mentioned the expectation of a Messias 
to come, a perfect guide and teacher of virtue; calling him the holy man, 
and the holy person, who is expected to come on earth. It is a tradition in 
China, that he was often heard to say, “That in the West the Holy One will 
appear.” This he delivered from the patriarchal tradition; but he not only 
mentions heavenly spirits, the ministers of God, but he also ordams the 
worship of these spirits by religious rites and sacrifices, and concurs with 
the idolatry which was established in his time. St. Francis Xavier had made 
the conversion of China the object of his zealous wishes; but died, like 
another Moses, in sight of it. His religious brethren long attempted in vain 
to gain admittance into that country; but the jealousy of the inhabitants 


refused entrance to all strangers. However, God was pleased, at the repeated 
prayers of his servants, to crown them with success. The Portuguese made a 
settlement at Macao, an island within sight of China, and obtained gave to 
go thither twice a year for to trade at the fairs of Canton. F. Matthew Ricci, 
a Roman Jesuit, a good mathematician, and a disciple of Clavius, being 
settled a missionary at Macao, went over with them several times into 
China, and in 1583, obtained leave of the governor to reside there with two 
other Jesuits. A little catechism which he published, and a map of the 
world, in which he placed the first meridian in China, to make it the middle 
of the world, according to the Chinese notion, gained him many friends and 
admirers. In 1595, he established a second residence of Jesuits, at Nanquin; 
and made himself admired there by teaching the true figure of the earth, the 
cause of lunar eclipses, &c. He also built an observatory, and converted 
many to the faith. In 1600, he went to Pekin, and carried with him a clock, a 
watch, and many other presents to the emperor, who granted him a 
residence in that capital. He converted many, and among these several 
officers of the court, one of whom was Paul Siu, afterwards prime minister, 
under whose protection a flourishing church was established in his country, 
Xankai, (in the province of Nanquin,) in which were forty thousand 
Christians when the late persecution began. Francis Martinez, a Chinese 
Jesuit, having converted a famous doctor, was beaten several times, and at 
length expired under the torment. Rieei died in 1617, having lived in favor 
with the emperor Vanlie. 

F. Adam Schall, a Jesuit from Cologn, by his mathematics, became 
known to the emperor Zonchi: but in 1636, that prince laid violent hands 
upon himself, that he might not fall into the hands of two rebels who had 
taken Pekin. The Chinese called in Xunte, king of a frontier nation of the 
Tartars, to their assistance, who recovered Pekin, but demanded the empire 
for the prize of his victory: and his son Chunchi obtained quiet possession 
of it in 1650. From that time the Tartars have been emperors of China, but 
they govern it by its own religion and laws. They frequently visit their 
original territories, but rather treat them as the conquered country. Chunchi 
esteemed F. Schall, called him father, and was favorable to the Christians. 
After his death the four regents put to death five Christian mandarins for 
their faith, and condemned F. Schall, but granted him a reprieve; during 
which ho died. The young emperor Camhi coming of age, put a stop to the 


persecution, and employed F. Verbiest, a Jesuit, to publish the yearly 
Chinese calendar, declared him president of the mathematics in his palace, 
and consequently a mandarin. The first year he opened the Christian 
churches, which was in 1671, above twenty thousand souls were baptized: 
and in the year following, an uncle of the emperor, one of the eight 
perpetual generals of the Tartar troops, and several other persons of 
distinction. The succeeding emperors were no less favorable to the 
Christians, and permitted them to build a most sumptuous church within the 
enclosures of their own palace, which in many respects surpassed all the 
other buildings of the empire. It was finished in 1702. The Dominican 
friars, according to Touron, (Hommes Illustr. t. 6,) entered China in 1556, 
converted many to the faith, and, in 1631, laid the foundation of the most 
numerous church of Fokieu, great part of which province they converted to 
the faith. Four priests of this order received the crown of martyrdom in 
1647, and a fifth, named Francis de Capillas, from the convent of 
Valladolid, the apostle of the town of Fogan, was cruelly beaten, and soon 
after beheaded, on the 15th of January, 1648; “because,” as his sentence 
imported, “he contemned the spirits and gods of the country.” Relations 
hereof were transmitted to the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, under 
pope Urban VIII. 

Upwards of a hundred thousand souls zealously professed the faith, and 
they had above two hundred churches. But a debate arose whether certain 
honors paid by the Chinese to Confucius and their deceased ancestors, with 
certain oblations made, either solemnly, by the mandarins and doctors at the 
equinoxes, and at the new and full moons, or privately, in their own houses 
or temples, were superstitious and idolatious. Pope Clement XI., in 1704, 
condemned those rites as superstitious, utpote superstitione imbutos, the 
execution of which decree he committed to the patriarch of Antioch, 
afterwards cardinal Tournon, whom he sent as his commissary into that 
kingdom. Benedict XIV. confirmed the same more amply and severely by 
his constitution, ex quo singuiari, in 1742, in which he declares, that the 
faithful ought to express God, in the Chinese language, by the name Thien 
Chu, i. e. the Lord of heaven: and that the words Tien, the heaven, and 
Xang Ti, the Supremo Ruler, are not to be used, because they signify the 
supreme god of the idolaters, a kind of fifth essence, or intelligent nature, in 
the heaven itself: that the inscription, King Tien, worship thou the heaven, 


cannot be allowed. The obedience of those who had formerly defended 
these rites to be merely political and civil honors, not sacred, was such, that 
from that time they have taken every occasion of testifying it to the world. 
By a like submission and victory over himself, Fenelon was truly greater 
than by all his other illustrious virtues and actions. 

The emperor Kang-hi protected the Christian religion in the most 
favorable manner Whereas his successor, Yongtching, banished the 
missionaries out of the chief cities, but kept those religious in his palace 
who were employed by him in painting, mathematics, and other liberal arts, 
and who continued mandarins of the court. Kien-long, the next emperor, 
carried the persecution to the greatest rigors of cruelty. The tragedy was 
begun by the viceroy of Fokieu, who stirred to the emperor himself. A great 
number of Christians of all ages and sexes were banished, beaten, and 
tortured divers ways, especially by being buffeted on the face with a terrible 
kind of armed ferula, one blow of which would knock the teeth out, and 
make the head swell exceedingly. All which torments even the young 
converts bore with incredible constancy, rather than discover where the 
priest lay hid, or deliver up the crosses, relics, or sacred books, or do any 
thing contrary to the law of God Many priests and others died of their 
torments, or of the hardships of their dungeons. One bishop and six priests 
received the crown of martyrdom. Peter Martyr Sanz, a Spanish Dominican 
friar, arrived in China in 1715, where he had labored fifteen years, when he 
was named by the congregation bishop of Mauricastre, and ordained by the 
bishop of Nanquiu, assisted by the bishops of Pekin and Macao, and 
appointed Apostolic Vicar for the province of Fokieu. In 1732, the emperor, 
by an edict, banished all the missionaries. Peter Sanz retired to Macao, but 
returned to Fokieu, in 1738, and founded several new churches for his 
numerous converts, and received the vows of several virgins who 
consecrated themselves to God. The viceroy, provoked at this, caused him 
to be apprehended, amidst the tears of his dear flock, with four Dominican 
friars, his fellow-laborers. They were beaten with clubs, buffeted on the 
face with gauntlets made of several pieces of leather, and at length 
condemned to lose their heads. The bishop was beheaded on the same day, 
the 26th of May, 1747. The Chinese superstitiously imagine, that the soul of 
one that is put to death seizes the first person it meets, and therefore all the 
spectators run away as soon as they see the stroke of death given; but none 


of them did so at the death of this blessed martyr. On the contrary, admiring 
the joy with which he died, and esteeming his holy soul happy, they thought 
it a blessing to come the nearest to him, and to touch his blood; which they 
did as respectfully as Christians could have done, for whom a pagan 
gathered the blood, because they durst not appear. The other four 
Dominican friars, who were also Spaniards, suffered much during twenty- 
eight months’ cruel imprisonment, and were strangled privately in their 
dungeons on the 28th of October, 1748. Pope Benedict XIV. made a 
discourse to the cardinals on the precious death of this holy bishop, 
September 16, 1748. See Touron, t. 6, p. 729. 

These four fellow-martyrs of the Order of St. Dominic, were, Francis 
Serranus, fifty-two years old, who had labored nineteen years in the 
Chinese mission, and during his last imprisonment was nominated by pope 
Benedict XIV., bishop of Tipasa: Joachim Roio, fifty-six years old, who had 
preached in that empire thirty-three years: John Alcober, forty-two years 
old, who had spent eighteen years in that mission: and Francis Diaz, thirty- 
three years old, of which he had employed nine in the same vineyard. 
During their imprisonment, a report that their lives would be spared, filled 
them not with joy, but with grief, to the great admiration of the infidels, as 
pope Benedict XIV. mentions in his discourse to the consistory of cardinals, 
on their death, delivered in 1752: in which he qualifies them crowned, but 
not declared martyrs: martyres consummatos, nondum martyres vindicates. 
In the same persecution, two Jesuits, F. Joseph of Attemis, an Italian, and F. 
Antony Joseph Henriquez, a Portuguese, were apprehended in December, 
1747, and tortured several times, to compel them to renounce their religion. 
They were at length condemned to death by the mandarins, and the 
sentence, according to custom, being sent to the emperor, was confirmed by 
him, and the two priests were strangled in prison on the 12th of September, 
1748. On these martyrs see F. Touron, Hommes Illustres de l’Ordre de S. 
Domin., t. 6, and the letters of the Jesuit missionaries. On the history of 
China, F. Du Halde’s Description of China, in four vols. fol. Mullerus de 
Chataia, Navarrete, Tratados Histdricos de la China, an. 1676. Lettres 
Edifiautes et Curieuses des Misionaires, vols. 27, 28. Jackson’s Chronology, 
&c. 

In Tonquin, a kingdom southwest of China, in which the king and 
mandarins follow the Chinese religion, though various sects of idolatry and 


superstition reign among the people, a persecution was raised against the 
Christians in 1713. In this storm one hundred and fifty churches were 
demolished, many converts were beaten with a hammer on their knees, and 
tortured various other ways; and two Spanish missionary priests of the order 
of St. Dominick suffered martyrdom for the faith, F. Francis Gil de 
Federich, and F. Matthew Alfonso Leziniana. F. Gil arrived there in 1735, 
and found above twenty thousand Christians in the west of the kingdom, 
who had been baptized by priests of his order. This vineyard he began 
assiduously to cultivate; but was apprehended by a neighboring Bouza, in 
1737, and condemned to die the year following. The Tonquinese usually 
execute condemned persons only in the last moon of the year, and a 
rejoicing or other accidents often cause much longer delays. The confessor 
was Often allowed the liberty of saying mass in the prison: and was pressed 
to save his life, by saying that he came into Tonquin as a merchant; but this 
would have been a lie, and he would not suffer any other to give in such an 
answer for him. Father Matthew, a priest of the same order, after having 
preached ten years in Tonquin, was seized while he was saying mass; and 
because he refused to trample on a crucifix, was condemned to die in 1743; 
and in May, 1744, was brought into the same prison with F. Gil. The 
idolaters were so astonished to see their ardor to die, and the sorrow of the 
latter upon an offer of his life, that they cried out: “Others desire to live, but 
these, men to die.” They were both beheaded together on the 22d of 
January, 1744. See Tonron, t. 6, and Lettres Edif. et Curieuses des 
Missionaires. 

Many other vast countries, both in the eastern and western parts of the 
world, received the light of the gospel in the sixteenth century; in which 
great work several apostolic men were raised by God, and some were 
honored with the crown of martyrdom. Among the zealous missionaries 
who converted to the faith the savage inhabitants of Brazil, in America, of 
which the Portuguese took possession in 1500, under king John II, F. Joseph 
Anchieta is highly celebrated. He was a native of the Canary islands, but 
took the Jesuit’s habit at Coimbra; died in Brazil, on the 9th of June, 1597, 
of his age sixty-four; having labored in cultivating that vineyard forty-seven 
years. He was a man of apostolic humility, patience, meekness, prayer, zeal, 
and charity. The fruit of his labors was not less wonderful than the example 
of his virtues. See his life by F. Peter Roterigins, and by F. Sebastian 


Beretarius. The sanctity of the venerablo F. Peter Claver, who labored in the 
same vineyard, was so heroic, that a process has been commenced for his 
canonization. 

F, Peter Claver was nobly born in Catalonia, and entered himself in the 
Society at Tarragon, in 1602, when about twenty years old. From his 
infancy he looked upon nothing small in which the service of God was 
concerned; for the least action or circumstance which is referred to his 
honor is great and precious, and requires our utmost application: in this 
spirit of fervor he considered God in every neighbor and superior; and upon 
motives of religion was humble and meek towards all, and ever ready to 
obey and serve every one. From the time of his religious profession, he 
applied himself with the greatest ardor to seek nothing in this world, but 
what Jesus Christ sought in his mortal life, that is, the kingdom of his grace: 
for the only aim of this servant of God was, the sanctification of his own 
soul, and the salvation of others. He was thoroughly instructed that a man’s 
Spiritual progress depends very much upon the fervor of his beginning; and 
he omitted nothing both to lay a solid foundation, and continually to raise 
upon it the structure of all virtues; and he sought and found God in all 
things. The progress which he made was very great, because he set out by 
the most perfect exterior and interior renunciation of the world and himself. 
Being sent to Majorca, to study philosophy and divinity, he contracted a 
particular friendship with a lay-brother, Alphonsus Rodriguez, then porter 
of the college, an eminent contemplative, and perfect servant of God: nor is 
it to be expressed how much the fervent disciple improved himself in the 
school of this humble master, in the maxims of Christian perfection. His 
first lessons were, to speak little with men, and much with God: to direct 
every action in the beginning with great fervor, to the most perfect glory of 
God, in union with the holy actions of Christ: to have God always present in 
his heart; and to pray continually for the grace never to offend God: never 
to speak of any thing that belongs to clothing, lodging, and such 
conveniences, especially eating or drinking: to meditate often on the 
sufferings of Christ, and on the virtues of his calling. F. Claver, in 1610, 
was, at his earnest request, sent with other missionaries to preach the faith 
to the infidels at Carthagena, and the neighboring country in America. At 
the first sight of the poor negro slaves, he was moved with the strongest 
sentiments of compassion, tenderness, and zeal, which never forsook him; 


and it was his constant study to afford them all the temporal comfort and 
assistance in his power. In the first place he was indefatigable in instructing 
and baptizing them, and in giving them every spiritual succor: the title in 
which he gloried was that of the Slave of the Slaves, or of the Negroes; and 
incredible were the fatigues which he underwent night and day with them, 
and the many heroic acts of all virtues which he exercised in serving them. 
The Mahometans, the Pagans, and the very Catholics, whose scandalous 
lives were a reproach to their holy religion; the hospitals and the prisons, 
were other, theatres where he exercised his zeal. The history of his life 
furnishes us with most edifying instances, and gives an account of two 
persons raised to life by him, and of other miracles; though his assiduous 
prayer, and his extraordinary humility, mortification of his senses, and 
perfect self-denial, might he called the greatest of his miracles. In the same 
rank we may place the wonderful conversions of many obstinate sinners, 
and the heroic sanctity of many great servants of God, who were by him 
formed to perfect virtue. Among his maxims of humility, he used especially 
to inculcate, that he who is sincerely humble desires to be contemned; he 
seeks not to appear humble, but worthy to be humbled, is subject to all in 
his heart, and ready to obey the whole world. By the holy hatred of 
ourselves. we must secretly rejoice in our hearts when we meet with 
contempt and affronts; but must take care, said this holy man, that no one 
think we rejoice at them, but rather believe that we are confounded and 
grieved at the ill-treatment which we receive, F. Claver died on the 8th of 
September. 1654, being about seventy-two years old; having spent in the 
Society fifty-live years, in the same uniform crucified life, and in the 
constant round of the same uninterrupted labors, which perhaps requires a 
courage more heroic than martyrdom. In the process for his canonisation, 
the scrutiny relating to his life and virtues is happily finished; and Benedict 
XIV. confirmed the decree of the Congregation of Rites, in 1747, by which 
it is declared, that the proofs of the heroic degree of the Christian virtues 
which he practised, are competent and sufficient. See his life by F. Fleuriau. 

Many Martyrs in Pontus, under Dioclesian. Some were tortured with 
melted lead poured upon them, others with sharp reeds thrust under their 
nails, and such like inventions, several times repeated: at length they 
various ways completed their martyrdom. See Eusebius, Hist.1. 8, c. 12, p. 
306. 


St. Avitus, Archbishop of Vienne, C. 


St. Alcimus Ecditius Avitus was of a senatorian Roman family, but born in 
Auvergne. His father, Isychius, was chosen archbishop of Vienne upon the 
death of St. Mammertus, and was succeeded in that dignity by our saint, in 
490. Ennodius, in his life of St. Epiphanius of Pavia, says of him, that he 
was a treasure of learning and piety; and adds, that when the Burgundians 
had crossed the Alps, and carried home many captives out of Liguria, this 
holy prelate ransomed a great number. Clovis, king of France, while yet a 
pagan, and Gondebald, king of Burgundy, though an Arian, held him in 
great veneration. This latter, for fear of giving offence to his subjects, durst 
not embrace the Catholic faith, yet gave sufficient proofs that he was 
convinced of the truth by our saint, who, in a public conference, reduced the 
Arian bishops to silence in his presence, at Lyons. Gondebald died in 516. 
His son and successor, Sigismund, was brought over by St. Avitus to the 
Catholic faith. In 517, our saint presided in the famous council of Epaone, 
(now called Yenne,) upon the Rhone, in which forty canons of discipline 
were framed. When king Sigismund had imbrued his hands in the blood of 
his son Sigeric, upon a false charge brought against him by a stepmother, 
St. Avitus inspired him with so great a horror of his crime, that he rebuilt 
the abbey of Agaunum, or St. Maurice, became a monk, and died a saint. 
Most of the works of St. Avitus are lost: we have yet his poem on the 
praises of virginity, to his sister Fuscina, a nun, and some others; several 
epistles; two homilies On the Rogation days; and a third on the same, lately 
published by Dom Martenne;®®! fragments of eight other homilies; his 
conference against the Arians is given us in the Spicilege.®82 St. Avitus died 
in 525, and is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on the 5th of 
February; and in the collegiate church of our Lady at Vienne, where he was 
buried, on the 20th of August. Ennodius, and other writers of that age, extol 
his learning, his extensive charity to the poor, and his other virtues. See St. 


Gregory of Tours, Hist.1. 2. His works, and his life in Henschenius;®82 and 
Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 2, p. 242. 


St. Alice, or Adelaide, V. Abbess 


She was daughter of Megendose, count of Guelders, and governed the 
nunnery of Bellich on the Rhine, near Bonn, (now a church of canonesses,) 
but died in 1015, abbess of our Lady’s in Cologne, both monasteries having 
been founded by her father. Her festival, with an octave, is kept at Bellich, 
or Vilich, where the nunnery which she instituted, of the order of St. 
Bennet, is now converted into a church of canonesses. See her life in Surius 
and Bollandus; also Mirus, in Fastis Belgicis, &c. 


St. Abraamius, Bishop of Arbela, M. 


This city, after the fall of Ninive, was long the capital of Adiabene, in 
Assyria, and was one bishopric with Hazza, anciently called Adiab. Arbela, 
now called Irbil, was famous for the victory of Alexander; but received far 
greater lustre from the martyrdom of St. Abraamius, its bishop, who sealed 
his faith with his blood, after having suffered horrible torments, which were 
inflicted by order of an arch magian, in the fifth year of king Sapor’s 
persecution, that is, of Christ 348. See Sozomen,1. 2, c. 12 and the Greek 
Menea and Synaxary. 


February 6" 


St. Dorothy, Virgin and Martyr 


SEE S. AIDHELM, ADO, USUARD, &C., INBOLLANDUS, P. 771. 


St. Aldhelm relates from her acts,°84 that Fabritius, the governor of 
Cesarea, in Cappadocia, inflicted on her most cruel torments, because she 
refused to marry, or to adore idols: that she converted two apostate women 
sent to seduce her: and that being condemned to be beheaded, she converted 
one Theophilus, by sending him certain fruits and flowers miraculously 
obtained of her heavenly spouse. She seems to have suffered under 
Dioclesian. Her body is kept in the celebrated church which bears her name, 
beyond the Tiber, in Rome. She is mentioned on this day in the ancient 
Martyrology under the name of St. Jerom. There was another holy virgin, 
whom Rutin calls Dorothy, a rich and noble lady of the city of Alexandria, 
who suffered torments and a voluntary banishment, to preserve her faith and 
chastity against the brutish lust and tyranny of the emperor Maximi-nus, in 
the year 308, as is recorded by Eusebius®2 and Rufinus:®8© but many take 
this latter, whose name is not mentioned by Eusebius, to be the famous St. 
Catharine of Alexandria. 

The blood of the martyrs flourished in its hundred-fold increase, as St. 
Justin has well observed: “We are slain with the sword, but we increase and 
multiply: the more we are persecuted and destroyed, the more are added to 
our numbers. As a vine, by being pruned and cut close, shoots forth new 
suckers, and bears a greater abundance of fruit; so is it with us.°82 Among 
other false reflections, the baron of Montesquieu, an author too much 
admired by many, writes:®88 “It is hardly possible that Christianity should 
ever be established in China. Vows of virginity, the assembling of women in 
the churches, their necessary intercourse with the ministers of religion, their 
participation of the sacraments, auricular confession, the marrying but one 
wife; all this oversets the manners and customs, and strikes at the religion 
and laws of the country.” Could he forget that the gospel overcame all these 
impediments where it was first established, in spite of the most inveterate 


prejudices, and of all worldly opposition from the great and the learned; 
whereas philosophy, though patronized by princes, could never in any age 
introduce its rules even into one city. In vain did the philosopher Plotinus 
solicit the emperor Gallienus to rebuild a ruined city in Campania, that he 
and his disciples might establish in it the republic of Plato: a system, in 
some points, flattering the passions of men, almost as Mahometism fell in 
with the prejudices and passions of the nations where it prevailed. So 
visibly is the church the work of God. 


St. Vedast, Bishop of Arras, C. 


From a very short life of his, written soon after his death, and another 
longer, corrected by Alcuin, both published by Henschenius, with remarks, 
p. 782. t. 1. Febr. See Alcuin’s Letter ad Monachos Vedastinos, in 
Martenne, Ampl. Collectio, t. 1, p. 50. Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 3, p. 3. 


A. D. 539. 


St. Vedast left his own country very young, (which seems to have been in 
the west of France,) and led a holy life concealed from the world in the 
diocese of Toul. where the bishop, charmed with his virtue, promoted him 
to the priesthood. Clovis I., king of France, returning from his victory over 
the Alemanni, hastening to Rheims to receive baptism, desired at Toul some 
priest who might instruct and prepare him for that holy sacrament on the 
road. Vedast was presented to his majesty for this purpose. While he 
accompanied the king at the passage of the river Aisne, a blind man 
begging on the bridge besought the servant of God to restore him to his 
sight: the saint, divinely inspired, prayed, and made the sign of the cross on 
his eyes, and he immediately recovered it. The miracle confirmed the king 
in the faith, and moved several of his courtiers to embrace it. St. Vedast 
assisted St. Remigius in converting the French, till that prelate consecrated 
him bishop of Arras, that he might re-establish the faith in that country. As 
he was entering that city in 499, he restored sight to a blind man, and cured 
one that was lame. These miracles excited the attention, and disposed the 
hearts of many infidels to a favorable reception of the gospel, which had 
been received here when the Romans were masters of the country: but the 
ravages of the Vandals and the Alans having either dispersed or destroyed 
the Christians, Vedast could not discover the least footsteps of Christianity, 
save only in the memory of some old people, who showed him without the 
walls a poor ruinous church, where Christians used to hold their religious 
assemblies. He sighed to see the Lord’s field so overgrown with bushes and 


brambles, and become the haunt of wild beasts; whereupon he made it his 
most earnest supplication to God, that he would in his mercy vouchsafe to 
restore his worship in that country. A national faith is so great a blessing, 
that we seldom find it granted a second time to those, who, by imitating the 
ingratitude of the Jews, have drawn upon themselves the like terrible 
chastisement. St. Vedast found the infidels stupid and obstinate; yet 
persevered, till by his patience, meekness, charity, and prayers, he 
triumphed over bigoted superstition and lust, and planted throughout that 
country the faith and holy maxims of Christ. The great diocese of Cambray, 
which was extended beyond Brussels, was also committed to the care of 
this holy pastor, by St. Remigius, in 510, and the two sees remained a long 
time united. St. Vedast continued his labors almost forty years, and left his 
church flourishing in sanctity at his decease, on the 6th of February, in 539. 
He was buried in the cathedral, which is dedicated to God, under the 
patronage of the Blessed Virgin; but a hundred and twenty-eight years after, 
St. Aubertus, the seventh bishop, changed a little chapel which St. Vedast 
had built in honor of St. Peter, without the walls, into an abbey, and 
removed the relics of St. Vedast into this new church, leaving a small 
portion of them in the cathedral. The great abbey of St. Vedast was finished 
by St. Vindicianus, successor to St. Aubertus, and most munificently 
endowed by king Theodoric or Thierry, who lies buried in the church with 
his wife Doda. Our ancestors had a particular devotion to St. Vedast, whom 
they called St. Foster, whence descends the family name of Foster, as 
Camden takes notice in his Remains. Alcuin has left us a standing 
monument of his extraordinary devotion to St. Vedast, not only by writing 
his life, but also by compiling an office and mass in his honor, for the use of 
his monastery at Arras, and by a letter to the monks of that house, in 769, in 
which he calls this saint his protector. See this letter in Martenne, Ampliss. 
Collect, t.1, p. 50. 


St. Amandus, B. C. 


He was born near Nantes, of pious parents, lords of that territory. At twenty 
years of age, he retired into a small monastery in the little isle of Oye, near 
that of Rhé. He had not been there above a year, when his father found him 
out, and made use of every persuasive argument in his power to prevail with 
him to quit that state of life. To his threats of disinheriting him, the saint 
cheerfully answered: “Christ is my only inheritance.” The saint went to 
Tours, and a year after to Bourges, where he lived near fifteen years under 
the direction of St. Auslregisilus, the bishop, in a cell near the cathedral. His 
clothing was a single sackcloth, and his sustenance barley-bread and water. 
After a pilgrimage to Rome, he was ordained in France a missionary 
bishop, without any fixed see, in 628, and commissioned to preach the faith 
to infidels. He preached the gospel in Flanders, and among the Sclavi in 
Carinthia and other provinces near the Danube:®82 but being banished by 
king Dagobert, whom he had boldly reproved for his scandalous crimes, he 
preached to the pagans of Gascony and Navarre. Dagobert soon recalled 
him, threw himself at his feet to beg his pardon, and caused him to baptize 
his new-born son, St. Sigebert, afterwards king. The idolatrous people about 
Ghent were so savage, that no preacher durst venture himself among them. 
This moved the saint to choose that mission; during the course of which he 
was often beaten, and sometimes thrown into the river: he continued 
preaching, though for a long time he saw no fruit, and supported himself by 
his labor. The miracle of his raising a dead man to life, at last opened the 
eyes of the barbarians, and the country came in crowds to receive baptism, 
destroying the temples of their idols with their own hands. In 633 the saint 
having built them several churches, founded two great monasteries in 
Ghent, both under the patronage of St. Peter; one was named Blandinberg, 
from the hill Blandin on which it stands, now the rich abbey of St. Peter’s; 
the other took the name of St. Bavo, from him who gave his estate for its 
foundation; this became the cathedral in 1559, when the city was created a 


bishop’s see. Besides many pious foundations, both in France and Flanders, 
in 639, he built the great abbey three leagues from Tournay, called Elnon, 
from the river on which it stands; but it has long since taken the name of St. 
Amand. with its town and warm mineral baths. In 649 he was chosen 
bishop of Maestricht; but three years after he resigned that see to St. 
Remaclus, and returned to his missions, to which his compassion for the 
blindness of infidels always inclined his heart. He continued his labors 
among them till the age of eighty-six, when, broken with infirmities, he 
retired to Elnon, which house he governed as abbot four years more, 
spending that time in preparing his soul for his passage to eternity, which 
happened in 675. His body is honorably kept in that abbey. The Sarum 
Breviary honored St. Amandus and St. Vedast with an office of nine 
lessons. See Buzelin, Gallo-Flandria, and Henschenius, 6 Feb. p. 815, who 
has published five different lives of this saint. 


St. Barsanuphius, Anchoret 


Having renounced the world, he passed some years in the monastery of St. 
Seridon, near Gaza in Palestine, in the happy company of that holy abbot, 
John the prophet, the blessed Dorotheus, and St. Dositheus. That he might 
live in the constant exercise of heavenly contemplation, the sweetness of 
which he had begun to relish, he left the monastery about the year 540, and 
in a remote cell led a life rather angelical than human. He wrote a treatise 
against the Origenist monks, which Montfaucon has published in his Bibl. 
Coislin. The Greeks held this saint in so great veneration, that his picture 
was placed in the sanctuary of the church of Sancta Sophia in 
Constantinople, with those of St. Antony and St. Ephrem, as we are 
informed by the Studite monk who wrote the preface to the Instructions of 
St. Dorotheus, translated into French by abbot Raneé of la Trappe. The 
relics of St. Barsanuphius were brought in the ninth century to Oria, near 
Siponto in Italy, where he is honored as principal patron, on the 7th of 
February. The Greek Synaxaries have his office on the 6th of this month. 
Baronius placed his name in the Roman Martyrology on the 11th of April. 
See on him Evagrius, (who finished his history in 593,)1. 4, c. 33. Pagi ad 
an. 548, n. 10. Bulteau. Hist. Mon. d’Orient.1. 4, c. 9, p. 695. 


February 7" 


St. Romuald, Abbot, C. 


FOUNDER OF THE ORDER OF CAMALDOLI. 


From his life, written by St. Peter Damian. fifteen years after his death. See 
also Mugnotii, Eremi Camaldul. descriptio, Rome, an. 1570. Historiarum 
Camaldulensium, libri 3. auth. Aug. Florentino, in 4to. Florentie, 1575 
Earumdem pars posterior, in 4to. Venetiis, 1579. Dissertationes 
Camaldulenses, in qnibus agitur de institutione Ordinis, etate St. Romualdi, 
&c. auth. Guidone Grando, ej. Ord. Luce, 1707. The Lives of the Saints of 
this Order, in Italian, by Razzi, 1600, and in Latin, by F. Thomas de Minis, 
in two vols, in 4to. an. 1605, 1606. Annales Camaldulenses Ordinis St. 
Benedicti, auctoribus Jo. Ben. Mittarelli. abbate, et Ans. Costadoni, 
presbyteris et monachis é Cong. Camald. Venetiis, in four vols fol., of 
which the fourth is dedicated to pope Clement XIII., in 1760. 


A. D. 1027. 


St. Romuald, of the family of the dukes of Ravenna, called Honesti, was 
born in that capital about the year 956. Being brought up in the maxims of 
the world, in softness and the love of pleasure, he grew every day more and 
more enslaved to his passions: yet he often made a resolution of 
undertaking something remarkable for the honor of God; and when he went 
a hunting, if he found an agreeable solitary place in the woods, he would 
stop in it to pray, and would cry out: “How happy were the ancient hermits, 
who had such habitations! With what tranquillity could they serve God, free 
from the tumult of the world!” His father, whose name was Sergius, a 
worldly man, agreed to decide a dispute he had with a relation about an 
estate by a duel. Romuald was shocked at the criminal design; but by 
threats of being disinherited if he refused, was engaged by his father to be 
present as a spectator: Sergius slew his adversary. Romuald, then twenty 
years of age, struck with horror at the crime that had been perpetrated, 
though he had concurred to it no further than by his presence, thought 


himself, however, obliged to expiate it by a severe course of penance for 
forty days in the neighboring Benedictine monastery of Classis, within four 
miles of Ravenna, He performed great austerities, and prayed and wept 
almost without intermission. His compunction and fervor made all these 
exercises seem easy and sweet to him: and the young nobleman became 
every day more and more penetrated with the fear and love of God. The 
good example which he saw, and the discourses of a pious lay-brother, who 
waited on him, concerning eternity and the contempt of the world, wrought 
so powerfully upon him, that he petitioned in full chapter to be admitted as 
a penitent to the religious habit. After some demurs, through their 
apprehensions of his father’s resentment, whose next heir the saint was, his 
request was granted. He passed seven years in this house in so great fervor 
and austerity, that his example became odious to certain tepid monks, who 
could not bear such a continual reproach of their sloth. They were more 
exasperated when his fervor prompted him to reprove their conduct, 
insomuch, that some of the most abandoned formed a design upon his life, 
the execution of which he prevented by leaving that monastery, with the 
abbot’s consent, and retiring into the neighborhood of Venice, where he put 
himself under the direction of Marinus. a holy hermit, who there led an 
austere ascetic life. Under this master, Romuald made great progress in 
every virtue belonging to a religious state of life, 

Peter Urseoli was then doge of Venice. He had been unjustly raised to 
that dignity two years before by a faction which had assassinated his 
predecessor Peter Candiano; in which conspiracy he is said by some to have 
been an accomplice: though this is denied by the best Venetian 
historians.£22 This murder, however, paved the way for his advancement to 
the sovereignty, which the stings of his conscience would not suffer him 
quietly to enjoy. This put him upon consulting St. Guarinus, a holy abbot of 
Catalonia, then at Venice, about what he was to do to be saved. The advice 
of St. Marinus and St. Romuald was also desired. These three unanimously 
agreed in proposing a monastic state, as affording the best opportunities for 
expiating his crimes. Urseoli acquiesced, and, under pretence of joining 
with his family at their villa, where he had ordered a great entertainment, 
set out privately with St. Guarinus, St Romuald, and John Gradenigo, a 
Venetian nobleman of singular piety, and his son-in-law John Moresini, for 


St. Guarinus’s monastery of St. Michael of Cusan, in that part of Catalonia 
which was then subject to France. Here Urseoli and Gradenigo made their 
monastic profession: Marinus and Romuald, leaving them under the 
conduct of Guarinus, retired into a desert near Cusan, and there led an 
eremitical life. Many flocked to them, and Romuald being made, superior, 
first practised himself what he taught others, joining rigorous fasts, solitude, 
and continual prayer, with hard manual labor. He had an extraordinary ardor 
for prayer, which he exceedingly recommended to his disciples, in whom he 
could not bear to see the least sloth or tepidity with regard to the discharge 
of this duty; saying, they had better recite one psalm with fervor, than a 
hundred with less devotion. His own fasts and mortifications were 
extremely rigorous, but he was more indulgent to others, and in particular to 
Urseoli, who had exchanged his monastery for St. Romuald’s desert, where 
he lived under his conduct; who, persevering in his penitential state, made a 
most holy end, and is honored in Venice as a saint, with an office, on the 
14th of January: and in the Roman Martyrology, published by Benedict 
XIV., on the 10th of that month. 

Romuald, in the beginning of his conversion and retreat from the world, 
was molested with various temptations. The devil sometimes directly 
solicited him to vice; at other times he represented to him what he had 
forsaken, and that he had left it to ungrateful relations. He would sometimes 
suggest that what he did could not be agreeable to God; at other times, that 
his labors and difficulties were too heavy for man to bear. These and the 
like attempts of the devil he defeated by watching and prayer, in which he 
passed the whole night; and the devil strove in vain to divert him from this 
holy exercise by shaking his whole cell, and threatening to bury him in the 
ruins. Five years of grievous interior conflicts and buffetings of the enemy, 
wrought in him a great purity of heart, and prepared him for most 
extraordinary heavenly communications. The conversion of count Oliver, or 
Oliban, lord of that territory, added to his spiritual joy. That count, from a 
voluptuous worldling, and profligate liver, became a sincere penitent, and 
embraced the order of St. Benedict. He carried great treasures with him to 
mount Cassino, but left his estate to his son. The example of Romuald had 
also such an influence on Sergius, his father, that, to make atonement for his 
past sins and enormities, he had entered the monastery of St. Severus, near 
Ravenna; but after some time spent there, he yielded so far to the devil’s 


temptations, as to meditate a return into the world. This was a sore affliction 
to our saint, and determined him to return to Italy, to dissuade his father 
from leaving his monastery. But the inhabitants of the country where he 
lived, had such an opinion of his sanctity, that they were resolved not to let 
him go. They therefore formed a brutish extravagant design to kill him, that 
they might keep at least his body among them, imagining it would be their 
protection and safeguard on perilous occasions. The saint being informed of 
their design, had recourse to David’s stratagem, and feigned himself mad: 
upon which the people, losing their high opinion of him, guarded him no 
longer. Being thus at liberty to execute his design, he set out on his journey 
to Ravenna, through the south of France. He arrived there in 994, and made 
use of all the authority his superiority in religion gave him over his father; 
and by his exhortations, tears, and prayers, brought him to such an 
extraordinary degree of compunction and sorrow, as to prevail with him to 
lay aside all thoughts of leaving his monastery, where he spent the 
remainder of his days in great fervor, and died with the reputation of 
sanctity. 

Romuald, having acquitted himself of his duty towards his father, retired 
into the marsh of Classis, and lived in a cell, remote from all mankind. The 
devil pursued him here with his former malice; he sometimes overwhelmed 
his imagination with melancholy, and once scourged him cruelly in his cell. 
Romuald at length cried out: “Sweetest Jesus, dearest Jesus, why hast thou 
forsaken me? hast thou entirely delivered me over to my enemies?” At that 
sweet name the wicked spirits betook themselves to flight, and such an 
excess of divine sweetness and compunction filled the breast of Romuald, 
that he melted into tears, and his heart seemed quite dissolved. He 
sometimes insulted his spiritual enemies, and cried out: “Art all your forces 
spent? have you no more engines against a poor despicable servant of 
God?” Not long after, the monks of Classis chose Romuald for their abbot. 
The emperor, Otho III. who was then at Ravenna, made use of his authority 
to engage the saint to accept the charge, and went in person to visit him in 
his cell, where he passed the night lying on the saint’s poor bed. But 
nothing could make Romuald consent, till a synod of bishops then 
assembled at Ravenna, compelled him to it by threats of excommunication. 
The saint’s inflexible zeal for the punctual observance of monastic 
discipline, soon made these monks repent of their choice, which they 


manifested by their irregular and mutinous behavior. The saint being of a 
mild disposition, bore with it for some time, in hopes of bringing them to a 
right sense of their duty. At length, finding all his endeavors to reform them 
ineffectual, he came to a resolution of leaving them, and went to the 
emperor, then besieging Tivoli. to acquaint him of it; whom, when he could 
not prevail upon to accept of his resignation, the saint, in the presence of the 
archbishop of Ravenna, threw down his crosier at his feet. This interview 
proved very happy for Tivoli; for the emperor, though he had condemned 
that city to plunder, the inhabitants having rebelled and killed duke 
Matholin, their governor, spared it at the intercession of St. Romuald. Otho 
having also, contrary to his solemn promise upon oath, put one Crescentius, 
a Roman senator, to death, who had been the leader in the rebellion of 
Tivoli, and made his widow his concubine; he not only performed a severe 
public penance enjoined him by the saint, as his confessor, but promised, by 
St Romuald’s advice, to abdicate his crown and retire into a convent during 
life; but this he did not live to perform. The saint’s remonstrances had a like 
salutary effect on Thamn, the emperor’s favorite, prime minister and 
accomplice in the treachery before mentioned, who, with several other 
courtiers, received the religious habit at the hands of St. Romuald, and spent 
the remainder of his days in retirement and penance. It was a very edifying 
sight to behold several young princes and noblemen, who a little before had 
been remarkable for their splendid appearance and sumptuous living, now 
leading an obscure, solitary, penitential life in humility, penance, fasting, 
cold, and labor. They prayed, sung psalms, and worked. They all had their 
several employments: some spun, others knit, others tilled the ground, 
gaining their poor livelihood by the sweat of their brow. St. Boniface 
surpassed all the rest in fervor and mortification. He was the emperor’s near 
relation, and so dear to him, that he never called him by any other name 
than, My soul! He excelled in music, and in all the liberal arts and sciences, 
and after having spent many years under the discipline of St. Romuald, was 
ordained bishop, and commissioned by the pope to preach to the infidels of 
Russia, whose king he converted by his miracles, but was beheaded by the 
king’s brothers, who were themselves afterwards converted on seeing the 
miracles wrought on occasion of the martyr’s death. Several other monks of 
St. Romuald’s monastery met with the same cruel treatment in Sclavonia, 
whither they were sent by the pope to preach the gospel. 


St. Romuald built many other monasteries, and continued three years at 
one he founded near Parenzo, one year in the community to settle it, and 
two in a neighboring cell. Here he labored some time under a spiritual 
dryness, not being able to shed one tear; but he ceased not to continue his 
devotions with greater fervor. At last being in his cell, at those words of the 
psalmist; I will give thee understanding, and will instruct thee, he was 
suddenly visited by God with an extraordinary light and spirit of 
compunction which from that time never left him. By a supernatural light, 
the fruit of prayer, he understood the holy scriptures, and wrote an 
exposition of the psalms full of admirable unction. He often foretold things 
to come, and gave directions full of heavenly wisdom to all who came to 
consult him, especially to his religious, who frequently came to ask his 
advice how to advance in virtue, and how to resist temptations; he always 
sent them back to their cells full of an extraordinary cheerfulness. Through 
his continual weeping he thought others had a like gift, and often said to his 
monks: “Do not weep too much; for it prejudices the sight and the head.” It 
was his desire, whenever he could conveniently avoid it, not to say mass 
before a number of people, because he could not refrain from tears in 
offering that august sacrifice. The contemplation of the Divinity often 
transported him out of himself; melting in tears, and burning with love, he 
would cry out: “Dear Jesus! my dear Jesus! my unspeakable desire! my joy! 
joy of the angels! sweetness of the saints!” and the like, which he was heard 
to speak with a jubilation which cannot be expressed. To propagate the 
honor of God, he resolved, by the advice of the bishop of Pola and others, 
to exchange his remote desert, for one where he could better advance his 
holy institute. The bishop of Parenzo forbade any boat to carry him off, 
desiring earnestly to detain him; but the bishop of Pola sent one to fetch 
him. He miraculously calmed a storm at sea, and landed safe at Capreola. 
Coming to Bifurcum, he found the monks’ cells too magnificent, and would 
lodge in none but that of one Peter, a man of extraordinary austerity, who 
never would live in a cell larger than four cubits. This Peter admired the 
Saint’s spirit of compunction, and said, that when he recited the psalms 
alternately with him, the holy man used to go out thirty times in a night as if 
for some necessity, but he saw it was to abandon himself a few moments to 
spiritual consolation, with which he overflowed at prayer, or to sighs and 
tears which he was not able to contain. Romuald sent to the counts of the 


province of Marino, to beg a little ground whereon to build a monastery. 
They hearing Romuald’s name, offered him with joy whatever mountains, 
woods, or fields he would choose among them. He found the valley of 
Castro most proper. Exceeding great was the fruit of the blessed man’s 
endeavors, and many put themselves with great fervor under his direction. 
Sinners, who did not forsake the world entirely, were by him in great 
multitudes moved to penance, and to distribute great part of their 
possessions liberally among the poor. The holy man seemed in the midst of 
them as a seraph incarnate, burning with heavenly ardors of divine love, 
and inflaming those who heard him speak. If he travelled, he rode or walked 
at a distance behind his brethren, reciting psalms, and watering his cheeks 
almost without ceasing with tears that flowed in great abundance. 

The saint had always bummed with an ardent desire of martyrdom, which 
was much increased by the glorious crowns of some of his disciples, 
especially of St. Boniface. At last, not able to contain the ardor of his 
charity and desire to give his life for his Redeemer, he obtained the pope’s 
license, and set out to preach the gospel in Hungary, in which mission some 
of his disciples accompanied him. He had procured two of them to be 
consecrated archbishops by the pope, declining himself the episcopal 
dignity; but a violent illness which seized him on his entering Hungary, and 
returned as often as he attempted to proceed on his intended design, was a 
plain indication of the will of God in this matter; so he returned home with 
seven of his associates. The rest, with the two archbishops, went forward, 
and preached the faith under the holy king, St. Stephen, suffering much for 
Christ, but none obtained the crown of martyrdom. Romuald in his return 
built some monasteries in Germany, and labored to reform others; but this 
drew on him many persecutions. Yet all, even the great ones of the world, 
trembled in his presence. He refused, to accept either water or wood, 
without paying for it, from Raynerius, marquis of Tuscia, because that 
prince had married the wife of a relation whom he had killed. Raynerius, 
though a sovereign, used to say, that neither the emperor nor any mortal on 
earth could strike him with so much awe as Romuald’s presence did. So 
powerful was the impression which the Holy Ghost, dwelling in his breast, 
made on the most haughty sinners. Hearing that a certain Venetian had by 
simony obtained the abbey of Classis, he hastened thither. The unworthy 
abbot strove to kill him, to preserve his unjust dignity. He often met with 


the like plots and assaults from several of his own disciples, which procured 
him the repeated merit, though not the crown, of martyrdom. The pope 
having called him to Rome, he wrought there several miracles, built some 
monasteries in its neighborhood, and converted innumerable souls to God. 
Returning from Rome, he made a long stay at Mount Sitria. A young 
nobleman addicted to impurity, being exasperated at the saint’s severe 
remonstrances, had the impudence to accuse him of a scandalous crime. 
The monks, by a surprising levity, believed the calumny, enjoined him a 
most severe penance, forbid him to say mass and excommunicated him. He 
bore all with patience and in silence, as if really he had been guilty, and 
refrained from going to the altar for six months. In the seventh month he 
was admonished by God to obey no longer so unjust and irregular a 
sentence pronounced without any authority and without grounds. He 
accordingly said mass again, and with such raptures of devotion, as obliged 
him to continue long absorbed in ecstasy. He passed seven years in Sitria, in 
his cell, in strict silence, but his example did the office of his tongue and 
moved many to penance. In his old age, instead of relaxing, he increased his 
austerities and fasts. He had three hair-shirts which he now and then 
changed. He never would admit of the least thing to give a savor to the 
herbs or meal-gruel on which he supported himself. If any thing was 
brought him better dressed, he, for the greater self-denial, applied it to his 
nostrils, and said: “O gluttony, gluttony, thou shalt never taste this; 
perpetual war is declared against thee.” His disciples also were remarkable 
for their austere lives, went always barefoot, and looked excessive pale with 
continual fasting. No other drink was known among them but water, except 
in sickness. St. Romuald wrought in this place many miraculous cures of 
the sick. At last, having settled his disciples here in a monastery which he 
had built for them, he departed for Bifurcum. 

The holy emperor St. Henry II., who had succeeded Otho III., coming 
into Italy, and being desirous to see the saint, sent an honorable embassy to 
him to induce him to come to court. At the earnest request of his disciples 
he complied, but not without great reluctance on his side. The emperor 
received him with the greatest marks of honor and esteem, and rising out of 
his chair, said to him: “I wish my soul was like yours.” The saint observed a 
strict silence the whole time the interview lasted, to the great astonishment 
of the court. The emperor being convinced that this did not proceed from 


pride or disdain, but from humility and a desire of being despised, was so 
far from being offended at it, that it occasioned his conceiving a higher 
esteem and veneration for him. The next day he received from him 
wholesome advice in his closet. The German noblemen showed him the 
greatest respect as he passed through the court, and plucked the very hairs 
out of his garments for relics, at which he was so much grieved, that he 
would have immediately gom back if he had not been stopped. The emperor 
gave him a monastery on Mount Amiatus. 

The most famous of all his monasteries is that of Camaldoli. near Arezzo, 
in Tuscany, on the frontiers of the ecclesiastical state, thirty miles east from 
Florence, founded by him about the year 1009. It lies beyond a mountain, 
very difficult to pass over, the descent from which, on the opposite side is 
almost a direct precipice looking down upon a pleasant large valley, which 
then belonged to a lord called Maldoli, who gave it the saint, and from him 
it retained the name Camaldoli.& In this place St. Romuald built a 
monastery, and by the several observances he added to St. Benedict’s rule, 
gave birth to that new order called Camaldoli, in which he united the 
cenobitic and eremitical life. After seeing in a vision his monks mounting 
up a ladder to heaven all in white, he changed their habit from black to 
white. The hermitage is two short miles distant from the monastery. It is a 
mountain quite overshaded by a dark wood of fir-trees. In it are seven clear 
springs of water. The very sight of this solitude in the midst of the forest 
helps to fill the mind with compunction, and a love of heavenly 
contemplation. On entering it, we meet with a chapel of St. Antony for 
travellers to pray in before they advance any further. Next are the cells and 
lodgings for the porters. Somewhat further is the church, which is large, 
well built, and richly adorned. Over the door is a clock, which strikes so 
loud that it may be heard all over the desert. On the left side of the church is 
the cell in which St. Romuald lived, when he first established these hermits. 
Their cells, built of stone, have each a little garden walled round. A 
constant fire is allowed to be kept in every cell, on account of the coldness 
of the air throughout the year: each cell has also a chapel in which they may 
say mass: they call their superior, major. The whole hermitage is now 
enclosed with a wall: none are allowed to go out of it; but they may walk in 
the woods and alleys within the enclosure at discretion. Every thing is sent 


them from the monastery in the valley: their food is every day brought to 
each cell; and all are supplied with wood and necessaries, that they may 
have no dissipation or hinderance in their contemplation. Many hours of the 
day are allotted to particular exercises; and no rain or snow stops any one 
from meeting in the church to assist at the divine office. They are obliged to 
strict silence in all public common places; and everywhere during their 
Lents, also on Sundays, Holydays, Fridays, and other days of abstinence, 
and always from Complin till prime the next day. 

For a severer solitude, St. Romuald added a third kind of life; that of a 
recluse. After a holy life in the hermitage, the superior grants leave to any 
that ask it, and seem called by God, to live forever shut up in their cells, 
never speaking to any one but to the superior when he visits them, and to 
the brother who brings them necessaries. Their prayers and austerities are 
doubled, and their fasts more severe and more frequent. St. Romuald 
condemned himself to this kind of life for several years; and fervent 
imitators have never since failed in this solitude. 

St. Romuald died in his monastery in the valley of Castro, in the 
marquisate of Ancona. As he was born about the year 956, he must have 
died seventy years and some months old, not a hundred and twenty, as the 
present copies of his life have it. The day of his death was the 19th of June; 
but his principal feast is appointed by Clement VIII. on the 7th of February, 
the day of his translation. His body was found entire and uncorrupt five 
years after his death, and again in 1466. But his tomb being sacrilegiously 
opened, and his body stolen in 1480, it fell to dust, in which state it was 
translated to Fabriano, and there deposited in the great church, all but the 
remains of one arm, sent to Camaldoli. God has honored his relics with 
many miracles. The order of Camaldoli is now divided into five 
congregations, under so many generals or majors. The life of the hermits is 
very severe, though something mitigated since the time of St. Romuald. The 
Cenobitos are more like Benedictines, and perhaps were not directly 
established by St. Romuald, says F. Helyot. 

If we are not called to practise the extraordinary austerities of many 
saints, we cannot but confess that we lie under an indispensable necessity of 
leading mortified lives, both in order to fulfil our obligation of doing 
penance, and to subdue our passions and keep our senses and interior 
faculties under due command. The appetites of the body are only to be 


reduced by universal temperance, and assiduous mortification and 
watchfulness over all the senses. The interior powers of the soul must be 
restrained, as the imagination, memory, and understanding: their proneness 
to distraction, and the itching curiosity of the mind, must be curbed, and 
their repugnance to at end to spiritual things corrected by habits of 
recollection, holy meditation, and prayer. Above all, the will must be 
rendered supple and pliant by frequent self-denial, which must reach and 
keep in subjection all its most trifling sallies and inclinations. If any of 
these, how insignificant soever they may seem, are not restrained and 
vanquished, they will prove sufficient often to disturb the quiet of the mind, 
and betray one into considerable inconveniences, faults, and follies. Great 
weaknesses are sometimes fed by temptations which seem almost of too 
little moment to deserve notice. And though these infirmities should not 
arise to any great height, they always fetter the soul, and are an absolute 
impediment to her progress towards perfection. 


St. Richard, King and C. 


This saint was an English prince, in the kingdom of the West-Saxons, and 
was perhaps deprived of his inheritance by some revolution in the state: or 
he renounced it to be more at liberty to dedicate himself to the pursuit of 
Christian perfection. His three children, Winebald, Willibald, and 
Warburga, are all honored as saints. Taking with him his two sons, he 
undertook a pilgrimage of penance and devotion, and sailing from Hamble- 
haven, landed in Neustria on the western coasts of France. He made a 
considerable stay at Rouen, and made his devotions in the most holy places 
that lay in his way through France. Being arrived at Lucca in Italy, in his 
road to Rome, he there died suddenly, about the year 722, and was buried in 
St. Fridian’s church there. His relies are venerated to this day in the same 
place, and his festival kept at Lucca with singular devotion. St. Richard, 
when living, obtained by his prayers the recovery of his younger son 
Willibald, whom he laid at the foot of a great crucifix erected in a public 
place in England, when the child’s life was despaired of in a grievous 
sickness: and since his death, many have experienced the miraculous power 
of his intercession with God, especially where his relies invite the devotion 
of the faithful. His festival is kept at Lucca, and his name honored in the 
Roman Martyrology on the 7th of February. See the Life of St. Willibald by 
his cousin, a nun of Heidenheim, in Canisius’s Lectiones Antique, with the 
notes of Basnage. Henschenius, Feb. t. 2, p. 70. 


St. Theodorus of Heraclea, M. 


Among those holy martyrs whom the Greeks honor with the title of 
Megalomartyrs, (i. e. great martyrs,) as St. George, St. Pantaleon. &c., four 
are distinguished by them above the rest as principal patrons, namely, St. 
Theodorus of Heraclea, surnamed Stratilates, (i. e. general of the army,) St. 
Theodorus of Amasea, surnamed Tyro, St. Procopius, and St. Demetrius. 
The first was general of the forces of Licinius, and governor of the country 
of the Mariandyni, who occupied part of Bithynia, Pontus, and Paphlagonia. 
whose capital at that time was Heraclea of Pontus, though originally a city 
of Greeks, being founded by a colony from Megara. This was the place of 
our saint’s residence, and here he glorified God by martyrdom, being 
beheaded for his faith by an order of the emperor Licinius, the 7th of 
February, on a Saturday, in 319, as the Greek Menea and Menologies all 
agree: for the Greek Acts of his martyrdom, under the name of Augarus, are 
of no authority. It appears from a Novella of the emperor Manuel 
Comnenus, and from Balsamon’s Scholia on the Nomocanon of Photius,®22 
that the Greeks kept as semi-festivals, that is, as holydays till noon, both the 
7th of February, which was the day of his martyrdom, and that of the 
translation of his relics, the 8th of June, when they were conveyed soon 
after his death, according to his own appointment, to Euchaia, or Euchaite, 
where was the burial-place of his ancestors, a day’s journey from Amasea, 
the capital of all Pontus. This town became so famous for his shrine, that 
the name of Theodoropolis was given it; and out of devotion to this saint, 
pilgrims resorted thither from all parts of the east, as appears from the 
Spiritual Meadow,®22 Zonaras,4 and Cedrenus.&22 The two latter historians 
relate, that the emperor John I., surnamed Zemisces, about the year 970, 
ascribed a great victory which he gained over the Saracens, to the patronage 
of this martyr: and in thanksgiving rebuilt in a stately manner the church 
where his relics were deposited at Euchaita.228 The republic of Venice has a 
singular veneration for the memory of St. Theodorus of Heraclea, who, as 


Bernard Justiniani proves,©22 was titular patron of the church of St. Mark in 
that city, before the body of that evangelist was translated into it from 
another part of the city. A famous statue of this St. Theodorus is placed 
upon one of the two fine pillars which stand in the square of St. Mark. The 
relics of this glorious martyr are honored in the magnificent church of St. 
Saviour at Venice, whither they were brought by Mark Dandolo in 1260, 
from Constantinople; James Dandolo having sent them to that capital from 
Mesembria, an archiepiscopal maritime town in Romania, or the coast of 
Thrace, when in 1256 he scoured the Euxine sea with a fleet of galleys of 
the republic, as the Venetian historians inform us.22 See archbishop 
Falconius, Not. in Tabulis Cappon. and Jos. Assemani in Calend. Univ. on 
the 8th and 17th of February, and the 8th of June;®22 also Lubin. Not. in 
Martyr. Rom. p. 283, and the Greek Synaxary. 


St. Tresain, in Latin, Tresanus, Priest, C. 


He was a holy Irish priest, who, having left his own country, preached with 
great zeal in France, and died curate of Mareuil upon the Marne, in the sixth 
century. His relics are held in great veneration at Avenay in Champagne. 
See his life in Colgan and Bollandus. 


St. Augulus, B M. 


His name occurs with the title of bishop in all the manuscript copies of the 
ancient Western Martyrology, which bears the name of St. lerom That of the 
abbey of Esternach, which is very old, and several others, style him martyr. 
He probably received that crown soon after St. Alban. All martyrologies 
place him in Britain, and at Augusta, which name was given to London, as 
Amm. Marcellinus mentions; never to York, for which Hen schenius would 
have it to be taken in this place, because it was at that time the capital of 
Britain. In the ancient copy of Bede’s martyrology, which was used at St. 
Agnan’s at Orleans, he is called St. Augustus; in some others St. Augurius. 
The French call him St. Aule. Chatelain thinks him to be the same saint 
who is famous in some parts of Normandy under the name of St. Ouil. 


February 8" 


St. John of Matha 


FOUNDER OF THE ORDER OF THE TRINITARIANS 


From several bulls of Innocent III. and the many authors of his life, 
especially that complled by Robert Gaguin. the learned general of this 
Order, in 1490, collected by Baillet, and the Hist, des Ordres Rellg. by F. 
Helyot. See also Annales Ordinis SS. Trinitatis, auctore Bon. Baro, Ord. 
Minor. Rome. 1684, and Regula et Statuta Ord. SS. Trinitatls, in 12mo. 
1570. 


A. D. 1213. 


St. John was born of very pious and noble parents, at Faucon, on the 
borders of Provence, June the 24th, 1169, and was baptized John, in honor 
of St. John the Baptist. His mother dedicated him to God by a vow from his 
infancy. His father, Euphemius, sent him to Aix, where he learned grammar, 
fencing, riding, and other exercises fit for a young nobleman. But his chief 
attention was to advance in virtue. He gave the poor a considerable part of 
the money his parents sent him for his own use: he visited the hospital 
every Friday, assisting the poor sick, dressing and cleansing their sores, and 
affording them all the comfort in his power. 

Being returned home, he begged his father’s leave to continue the pious 
exercises he had begun, and retired to a little hermitage not far from 
Faucon, with the view of living at a distance from the world, and united to 
God alone by mortification and prayer. But finding his solitude interrupted 
by the frequent visits of his friends, he desired his father’s consent to go to 
Paris to study divinity, which he easily obtained. He went through these 
more sublime studies with extraordinary success, and proceeded doctor of 
divinity with uncommon applause, though his modesty gave him a 
reluctancy to that honor. He was soon after ordained priest, and said his first 
mass in the bishop of Paris’s chapel, at which the bishop himself, Maurice 
de Sully, the abbots of St. Victor and of St. Genevieve, and the rector of the 


university, assisted; admiring the graces of heaven in him, which appeared 
in his extraordinary devotion on this occasion, as well as at his ordination. 

On the day he said his first mass, by a particular inspiration from God he 
came to a resolution of devoting himself to the occupation of ransoming 
Christian slaves from the captivity they groaned under among the infidels: 
considering it as one of the highest acts of charity with respect both to their 
souls and bodies. But before he entered upon so important a work, he 
thought it needful to spend some time in retirement, prayer, and 
mortification. And having heard of a holy hermit, St. Felix Valois, living in 
a great wood near Gandelu, in the diocese of Meux, he repaired to him and 
begged he would admit him into his solitude, and instruct him in the 
practice of perfection. Felix soon discovered him to be no novice, and 
would not treat him as a disciple, but as a companion. It is incredible what 
progress these two holy solitaries made in the paths of virtue, by perpetual 
prayer, contemplation, fasting, and watching. 

One day, sitting together on the bank of a spring, John disclosed to Felix 
the design he had conceived on the day on which he said his first mass, to 
succor the Christians under the Mahometan slavery, and spoke so movingly 
upon the subject that Felix was convinced that the design was from God, 
and offered him his joint concurrence to carry it into execution. They took 
some time to recommend it to God by prayer and fasting, and then set out 
for Rome in the midst of a severe winter, towards the end of the year 1197, 
to obtain the pope’s benediction. They found Innocent III. promoted to the 
chair of St. Peter, who being already informed of their sanctity and 
charitable design by letters of recommendation from the bishop of Paris, his 
holiness received them as two angels from heaven; lodged them in his own 
palace, and gave them many long private audiences. After which he 
assembled the cardinals and some bishops in the palace of St. John Lateran, 
and asked their advice. After their deliberations he ordered a fast and 
particular prayers to know the will of heaven. At length, being convinced 
that these two holy men were led by the spirit of God, and that great 
advantages would accrue to the church from such an institute, he consented 
to their erecting a new religious order, and declared St. John the first 
general minister. The bishop of Paris, and the abbot of St. Victor, were 
ordered to draw up their rules, which the pope approved by a bull, in 1198. 
He ordered the religious to wear a white habit, with a red and blue cross on 


the breast, and to take the name of the order of the Holy Trinity. He 
confirmed it some time after, adding new privileges by a second bull, dated 
in 1209. 

The two founders having obtained the pope’s blessing and certain indults 
or privileges, returned to France, and presented themselves to the king, 
Philip Augustus, who authorized the establishment of their Order in his 
kingdom, and favored it with his liberalities. Gaucher II., lord of Chatillon, 
gave them land whereon to build a convent. Their number increasing, the 
same lord, seconded by the king, gave them Cerfroid, the place in which St. 
John and St. Felix concerted the first plan of their institute. It is situated in 
Brie, on the confines of Valois. This house of Cerfroid, or De Cervo frigido, 
is the chief of the order. The two saints founded many other convents in 
France, and sent several of their religious to accompany the counts of 
Flanders and Blois, and other lords, to the holy war. Pope Innocent III. 
wrote to recommend these religious to Miramolin, king of Morocco; and St. 
John sent thither two of his religious in 1201, who redeemed one hundred 
and eighty-six Christian slaves the first voyage. The year following, St. 
John went himself to Tunis, where he purchased the liberty of one hundred 
and ten more. He returned into Provence, and there received great charities, 
which he carried into Spain, and redeemed many in captivity under the 
Moors. On his return he collected large alms among the Christians towards 
this charitable undertaking. His example produced a second order of Mercy, 
instituted by St. Peter Nolasco, in 1235. 

St. John made a second voyage to Tunis in 1210, in which he suffered 
much from the infidels, enraged at his zeal and success in exhorting the 
poor slaves to patience and constancy in their faith. As he was returning 
with one hundred and twenty slaves he had ransomed, the barbarians took 
away the helm from his vessel, and tore all its sails, that they might perish 
in the sea. The saint, full of confidence in God, begged him to be their pilot, 
and hung up his companions’ cloaks for sails, and, with a crucifix in his 
hands, kneeling on the deck, singing psalms, after a prosperous voyage, 
they all landed safe at Ostia, in Italy. Felix, by this time, had greatly 
propagated his order in France, and obtained for it a convent in Paris, in a 
place where stood before a chapel of St. Mathurin, whence these religious 
in France are called Mathurins. 


St. John lived two years more in Rome, which he employed in exhorting 
all to penance with great energy and fruit. He died on the 21st of December, 
in 1213 aged sixty-one. He was buried in his church of St. Thomas, where 
his monument yet remains, though his body has been translated into Spain. 
Pope Honorius III. confirmed the rule of this order a second time. By the 
first rule, they were not permitted to buy any thing for their sustenance 
except bread, pulse, herbs, oil, eggs, milk, cheese, and fruit; never flesh nor 
fish: however, they might eat flesh on the principal festivals, on condition it 
was given them. They were not, in travelling, to ride on any beasts but 
asses, 200 

St. Chrysostom! elegantly and pathetically extols the charity of the 
widow of Sarepta, whom neither poverty nor children, nor hunger, nor fear 
of death, withheld from affording relief to the prophet Elias, and he exhorts 
every one to meditate on her words, and keep her example present to his 
mind. “How hard or insensible soever we are,” says he, “they will make a 
deep impression upon us, and we shall not be able to refuse relief to the 
poor, when we have before our eyes the generous charity of this widow. It is 
true, you will tell me, that if you meet with a prophet in want, you could not 
refuse doing him all the good offices in your power. But what ought you not 
to do for Jesus Christ, who is the master of the prophets? He takes 
whatsoever you do to the poor as done to himself.” When we consider the 
zeal and joy with which the saints sacrificed themselves for their neighbors, 
how must we blush at, and condemn our insensibility at the spiritual and the 
corporal calamities of others! The saints regarded affronts, labors, and 
pains, as nothing for the service of others in Christ: we cannot bear the least 
word or roughness of temper. 


St. Stephen of Grandmont, Abbot 


His life was written by Stephen de Liciaco, fourth prior of Grandmont, in 
1141: but this work seems now lost. Gerard I thier, seventh prior, and his 
abridger, fall into several anachronisms and mistakes, which are to be 
corrected by the remarks of Dom Martenne, who has given us a new and 
accurate edition of this life, and other pieces relating to it, Vel. Scriptorum 
Ampliff. Collectio, t. 6, p. 1043. See also Dom Rivet, Hist. Littér. de la 
France, t. 10, p. 410. Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 2, p. 646. 


A. D. 1124. 


St. Stephen was son of the virtuous viscount of Thiers, the first nobleman of 
Auvergne. From his infancy he gave presages of an uncommon sanctity. 
Milo, a pious priest, at that time dean of the church of Paris, was appointed 
his tutor, and being made bishop of Beneventum in 1074, kept the saint 
with him, continued to instruct him in sacred learning, and in the maxims of 
Christian perfection, and ordained him deacon. After his death in 1076, 
Stephen pursued his studies in Rome during four years. All this time he 
seemed to himself continually solicited by an interior voice to seek a 
sanctuary for his soul in holy solitude, considering the dangers of the 
pastoral charge, the obligations of leading a penitential life, and the 
happiness of the exercises of holy retirement. He desired to imitate the 
rigorous institute of a certain monastery which he had seen in Calabria, and 
obtained leave of pope Gregory VII. to embrace an eremitical life. He 
therefore returned to the castle of Thiers, the seat of his late parents, to 
settle his affairs. He had always been their favorite child, and regarded by 
them as the blessing bestowed on their prayers and fasts, by which they had 
begged him of God. Being both exceeding pious, they had rejoiced to see 
him so virtuously inclined; but they being now dead, his other friends 
vehemently opposed his design of renouncing the world. Stephen left them 
privately, and travelling through many deserts, arrived at Muret, a desolate, 


barren mountain, in the neighborhood of Limoges, haunted by wild beasts, 
and of an exceeding cold situation. Here he took up his abode, and, by a 
vow, consecrated himself to the divine service, in these words: “I, Stephen, 
renounce the devil and his pomps, and do offer and dedicate myself to the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God in three Persons.” This engagement 
he wrote and kept always by him with a ring as the symbol. He built 
himself a hut with the boughs of trees, and in this place passed forty-six 
years in prayer, and the practice of such austerities as almost surpassed the 
strength of a human body.22 He lived at first on wild herbs and roots. In the 
second summer he was discovered by certain shepherds, who brought him a 
little coarse bread; which some country people from that time continued to 
do as long as he lived. He always wore next his skin a hair-cloth with iron 
plates and hoops studded with sharp spikes, over which his only garment, 
made of the coarsest stuff, was the same both in summer and winter. When 
overcome by sleep, he took a short rest on rough boards, laid in the form of 
a coffin. When he was not employed in manual labor, he lay prostrate on 
the ground in profound adoration of the majesty of God. The sweetness 
which he felt in divine contemplation made him often forget to take any 
refreshment for two or three days together. When sixty years of age, finding 
his stomach exceeding weak, he suffered a few drops of wine to be mixed 
with the water which he drank. 

Many were desirous to live with him and become his disciples. Though 
most rigorous to himself, he was mild to those under his direction, and 
proportioned their mortifications to their strength. But he allowed no 
indulgence with regard to the essential points of a solitary life, silence, 
poverty, and the denial of self-will. He often exhorted his disciples to a total 
disengagement of their hearts from all earthly things, and to a love of holy 
poverty for that purpose. He used to say to those who desired to be admitted 
into his community: “This is a prison without either door or hole whereby 
to return into the world, unless a person makes for himself a breach And 
should this misfortune befall you, I could not send after you, none here 
having any commerce with the world any more than myself.” He behaved 
himself among his disciples as the last of them, always taking the lowest 
place, never suffering any one to rise up to him and while they were at 
table, he would seat himself on the ground in the midst of them, and read to 


them the lives of the saints. God bestowed on him a divine light, by which 
he often told others their secret thoughts. The author of his life gives a long 
history of miracles which he wrought. But the conversions of many 
obstinate sinners were still more miraculous: it seemed as if no heart could 
resist the grace which accompanied his words. 

Two cardinals coming into France, as legates to the king from the pope, 
one of whom was afterwards pope Innocent II., paid the saint a visit in his 
desert. They asked him whether he was a canon, a monk, or a hermit. He 
said he was none of those. Being pressed to declare what he was: “We are 
sinners,” said he, “whom the mercy of God hath conducted into this 
wilderness to do penance. The pope himself hath imposed on us these 
exercises, at our request, for our sins. Our imperfection and frailty deprive 
us of courage to imitate the fervor of those holy hermits who lived in divine 
contemplation almost without any thought for their bodies. You see that we 
neither wear the habit of monks nor of canons. We are still further from 
usurping those names, which we respect and honor at a distance in the 
persons of the priests, and in the sanctity of the monks. We are poor, 
wretched sinners, who, terrified at the rigor of the divine justice, still hope, 
with trembling, by this means, to find mercy from our Lord Jesus Christ in 
the day of his judgment.” The legates departed exceedingly edified at what 
they saw and heard. Eight days after the saint was admonished by God of 
the end of his mortal course, after which he most earnestly sighed. He 
redoubled his fervor in all his exercises, and falling sick soon after, gave his 
disciples his last instructions, and exhorted them to a lively confidence in 
God, to whom he recommended them by a humble prayer. His exhortation 
was so moving and strong that it dispelled their fears in losing him, and 
they seemed to enter into his own sentiments. He caused himself to be 
carried into the chapel, where he heard mass, received extreme unction and 
the viaticum: and on the 8th day of February, 1124, being fourscore years 
old, expired in peace, repeating those words: “Lord, into thy hands I 
command my spirit.” He had passed in his desert fifty years, bating two 
months. His disciples buried him privately, to prevent the crowds of people 
breaking in. But the news of his death drew incredible numbers to his tomb, 
which was honored by innumerable miracles. Four months after his death, 
the priory of Ambazac, dependent on the great Benedictin abbey of St. 
Austin, in Limoges, put in a claim to the land of Muret. The disciples of the 


holy man, who had inherited his maxims and spirit, abandoned the ground 
to them without any contention, and retired to Grandmont, a desert one 
league distant, carrying with them his precious remains. From this place the 
order took its name The saint was canonized by Clement III., in 1189, at the 
request of king Henry II. of England. See Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 2 p. 646 


Appendix to the Life of St. Stephen of Grandmont 


Such was the fervor and sanctity of the first disciples of St. Stephen of 
Grandmont, that they were the admiration of the world in the age wherein 
they lived. Peter, the learned and pious abbot of Cellos, calls them angels, 
and testifies that he placed an extraordinary confidence in their prayers. 
(Petr. Cellens. ep. 8.) John of Salisbury, a contemporary author, represents 
them as men who, being raised above the necessities of life, had conquered 
not only sensuality and avarice, but even nature itself. (Joan. Salisb. Poly.1. 
7, c. 23.) Stephen, bishop of Tournay, speaks of them in as high strains. 
(Steph. Tournac. ep. 2.) Trithemius, Yepez, and Mireus, imagined that St. 
Stephen made the rule of St. Bennet the basis of his order; and Mabillon at 
first embraced this opinion, (Mabill. Pref. in part 2, sec. 6, Bened.,) but 
changed it afterwards, (Annal. Bened.1. 64, u. 37 and 112,) proving that this 
saint neither followed the rule of Saint Bennet nor that of St. Austin. Dom 
Martenne has set this in a much fuller light in his preface to the sixth tome 
of his great collection. (Amplise Collect, t. 6, n. 20, &c.) Baillet, Helyot, 
and some others, pretend that St. Stephen never wrote any thing himself, 
and that his rule was compiled by some of his successors from his sayings, 
and from the discipline which he had established. But some of the very 
passages to which these critics appeal, suffice to confute them, and St. 
Stephen declares himself the author of the written rule both in the prologue, 
and in several other places, (Regula Grandim. c. 9, 11, 14,) as Mabillon, or 
rather Martenne, (who was author of this addition to his annals,) takes 
notice. (Annal. t. 6,1. 74, n. 91.) The rule of this holy founder consists of 
seventy-five chapters. In a pathetic prologue he puts his disciples in mind, 
that the rule of rules, and the origin of all monastic rules, is the gospel: they 
are but streams derived from this source, and in it are all the means of 
arriving at Christian perfection pointed out. He recommends strict poverty 
and obedience, as the foundation of a religious life; forbids his religious 
ever to receive any retributions for their masses, or to open the door of their 


oratory to secular persons on Sundays or holydays, because on these days 
they ought to attend their parish churches. He forbids his religious all 
lawsuits. (Reg. c. 15. See Chatelain, Notes sur le Martyr, p. 378.) He 
forbids them the use of flesh meat even in time of sickness, and prescribes 
rigorous fasts, with only one meal a day for a great part of the year. This 
rule, which was approved by Urban III. in 1186, was mitigated by pope 
Innocent IV. in 1247, and again by Clement V. in 1309. It is printed at 
Rouen in 1672. Besides this rule, certain maxims or instructions of St. 
Stephen are extant, and were collected together by his disciples after his 
death. They were printed at Paris in Latin and French, in 1704. Baillet 
published a new translation of them in 1707. In them we admire the beauty 
and fruitfulness of the author’s genius, and still much more the great 
sentiments of virtue which they contain, especially concerning temptations, 
vain-glory, ambition, the sweetness of God’s service, and his holy 
commandments: the obligation without bounds which all men have of 
loving God, the incomprehensible advantages of praising him, the necessity 
of continually advancing in fervor, and of continually gathering, by the 
practice of good works, new flowers, of which the garland of our fives 
ought to be composed. This useful collection might doubtless have been 
made much more ample by his disciples. Several other holy maxims and 
short lessons delivered by him, occur in the most ancient of his lives, 
entitled, Stephani Dicta et Facta, compiled by the care of St. Stephen de 
Liciaco. (Martenne, t. 6, p. 1046.) 


St. Paul, Bishop of Verdun, C. 


Having lived in the world a perfect pattern of perfection by arms, fasts, 
assiduous prayer, meekness, and charity, he retired among the hermits of 
Mount Voge, near Triers, on a hill called from him Paulberg. King Dagobert 
placed him in the episcopal chair of Verdun, and was his protector in his 
zealous labors and ample foundations of that church. The saint died in 631. 
See his authentic anonymous life in Henschenius. Also Calmet, Hist. de 
Lorraine, t. 1,1. 9, n. 41, p. 402. Bollandus, Feb. t. 2, p. 169. 


St. Cuthman, C. 


The spiritual riches of divine grace were the happy portion of this saint, 
who seemed from his cradle formed to perfect virtue. His name 
demonstrates him to have been an English-Saxon, not of British extraction, 
either from Wales or Cornwall, as Bollandus conjectured. He was born in 
the southern parts of England, and, from the example of his pious parents, 
inherited the most perfect spirit of Christian piety. From his infancy he 
never once transgressed their orders in the least article, and when sent by 
his father to keep his sheep, he never failed coming home exactly at the 
time appointed. This employment afforded him an opportunity of 
consecrating his affections to God, by the exercises of holy prayer, which 
only necessary occasions seemed to interrupt, and which he may be said to 
have always continued in spirit, according to that of the spouse in the 
Canticler I sleep, but my heart watcheth. By the constant union of his soul 
with God, and application to the functions and exercises of the angels, the 
affections of his soul were rendered daily more and more pure, and his 
sentiments and whole conduct more heavenly and angelical. What gave his 
prayer this wonderful force in correcting and transforming his affections, 
was the perfect spirit of simplicity, disengagement from creatures, self- 
denial, meekness, humility, obedience, and piety, in which it was founded. 
We find so little change in our souls by our devotions, because we neglect 
the practice of self-denial and mortification, live wedded to the world and 
claves to our senses and to self-love, which is an insuperable obstacle to 
this principal effect of holy prayer. Cuthman, after the death of his father, 
employed his whole fortune and all that he gained by the labor of his hands, 
in supporting his decrepit mother: and afterwards was not ashamed to beg 
for her subsistence. To furnish her necessaries by the sweat of his brow, and 
by the charitable succors of others, he removed to several places; nor is it to 
be expressed what hardships and austerities he voluntarily and cheerfully 
suffered, which he embraced as part of his penance, increasing their 


severity in order more perfectly to die to himself and to his senses, and 
sanctifying them by the most perfect dispositions in which he bore them. 
Finding, at a place called Steninges, a situation according to his desire, he 
built there a little cottage to be a shelter from the injuries of the air, in 
which, with his mother, he might devote himself to the divine service, 
without distraction. His hut was no sooner finished but he measured out the 
ground near it for the foundation of a church, which he dug with his own 
hands. The inhabitants, animated by his piety and zeal, contributed liberally 
to assist him in completing this work. The holy man worked himself all day, 
conversing at the same time in his heart with God, and employed a 
considerable part of the night in prayer. Here he said in his heart: “Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit, O Lord! this is the place of my rest for ever and 
ever, in which I will every day render to thee my vows.” His name was 
rendered famous by many miracles, of which God was pleased to make him 
the instrument, both living and after his death. He flourished about the 
eighth century, and his relics were honored at Steninges. This place Saint 
Edward the Confessor bestowed on the great abbey of Fecam in Normandy 
which was enriched with a portion of his relics. This donation of Steninges, 
together with Rye, Berimunster, and other neighboring places, made to the 
abbey of Fecam, was confirmed to the same by William the Conqueror, and 
the two first Henries, whose charters are still kept among the archives of 
that house, and were shown me there. This parish, and that of Rye, were of 
the exemption of Fecam, that is, were not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
diocesan, but to this abbey, as twenty-four parishes in Normandy are to this 
day. For in the enumeration of the parishes which belong to this exemption 
in the bulls of several popes, in which it is confirmed, Steninges and Rye 
are always mentioned with this additional clause, that those places are 
situated in England23 St. Cuthman was titular patron of Steninges or 
Estaninges, and is honored to this day, on the 8th of February, in the great 
abbeys of Fecam, Jumieges, and others in Normandy: and his name occurs 
in the old Missal, used by the English Saxons before the Norman conquest, 
kept in the monastery of Jumieges, in which a proper mass is assigned for 
his feast on the 8th of February. In the account of the principal shrines of 
relics of saints, honored anciently in England, published by the most 
learned Dr. Hickes, mention is made of St. Cuthman’s, as follows: “At 


Steninge, on the river Bramber, among the South-Saxons, rests St. 
Cuthman.” See Narratio de Sanctis qui in Anglia quiescunt, published by 
Hickes, in his Thesaurus Linguarum veterum Septentr. t.1, in Dissert. 
Epistol. p. 121. See also two lives of St. Cuthman, in Bollandus, t. 2, Feb. p. 
197, and the more accurate lessons for his festival in the breviary of Fecam. 
He is honored in most of the Benedictin abbeys in Normandy. 


February 9" 


St. Apollonia, Virgin and Martyr 


Her acts are of no authority, and falsely place her triumph at Rome, instead 
of Alexandria. See Tillemont, t. 3, p. 295. Her authentic history is in the 
letter of St. Dionysius, then bishop of Alexandria, preserved by Eusebius,1. 
6, c. 41, 42, p. 236. Ed. Val. 


A. D. 249. 


St. Dionysius of Alexandria wrote to Fabius, bishop of Antioch, a relation 
of the persecution raised at Alexandria by the heathen populace of that city, 
in the last year of the reign of the emperor Philip. A certain poet of 
Alexandria, who pretended to foretell things to come, stirred up this great 
city against the Christians on the motive of religion. The first victim of their 
rage was a venerable old man, named Metras, or Metrius, whom they would 
have compelled to utter impious words against the worship of the true God: 
which, when he refused to do, they beat him with staffs, thrust splinters of 
reeds into his eyes, and having dragged him into one of the suburbs, stoned 
him to death. The next person they seized was a Christian woman, called 
Quinta, whom they carried to one of their temples to pay divine worship to 
the idol. She loaded the execrable divinity with many reproaches, which so 
exasperated the people that they dragged her by the heels upon the 
pavement of sharp pebbles, cruelly scourged her, and put her to the same 
death. The rioters, by this time, were in the height of their fury. Alexandria 
seemed like a city taken by storm. The Christians made no opposition, but 
betook themselves to flight, and beheld the loss of their goods with joy; for 
their hearts had no ties on earth. Their constancy was equal to their 
disinterestedness; for of all who fell into their hands, St. Dionysius knew of 
none that renounced Christ. 

The admirable Apollonia, whom old age and the state of virginity 
rendered equally venerable, was seized by them. Their repeated blows on 
her jaws beat out all her teeth. At last they made a great fire without the 


city, and threatened to cast her into it, if she did not utter certain impious 
words. She begged a moment’s delay, as if it had been to deliberate on the 
proposal; but, to convince her persecutors that her sacrifice was perfectly 
voluntary, she no sooner found herself at liberty, than of her own accord she 
leaped into the flames. They next exercised their fury on a holy man called 
Serapion, and tortured him in his own house with great cruelty. After 
bruising his limbs, disjointing and breaking his bones, they threw him 
headlong from the top of the house on the pavement, and so completed his 
martyrdom. A civil war among the pagan citizens put an end to their fury 
this year, but the edict of Decius renewed it in 250. See the rest of the 
relation on the 27th of February. An ancient church in Rome, which is 
frequented with great devotion, bears the name of St. Apollonia: under 
whose patronage we meet with churches and altars in most parts of the 
Western church. 

The last part of our saint’s conduct is not proposed to our imitation, as 
self-murder is unjustifiable. If any among the Fathers have commended it, 
they presumed, with St. Austin, that it was influenced by a particular 
direction of the Holy Ghost, or was the effect of a pious simplicity, founded 
in motives of holy zeal and charity. For it can never be lawful for a person 
by any action wilfully to concur to, or hasten his own death, though many 
martyrs out of an ardent charity, and desire of laying down their lives for 
God, and being speedily united to him, anticipated the executioners in 
completing their sacrifice. Among the impious, absurd, and false maxims of 
the Pagan Greeks and Romans, scarce any thing was more monstrous than 
the manner in which they canonized suicide in distress, as a remedy against 
temporal miseries, and a point of heroism. To bear infamy and all kind of 
sufferings with unshaken constancy and virtue, is true courage and 
greatness of soul, and the test and triumph of virtue: and to sink under 
misfortunes, is the most unworthy baseness of soul. But what name can we 
find for the pusillanimity of those who are not able so much as to look 
humiliations, poverty, or affliction in the face? Our life we hold of God, and 
he who destroys it injures God, to whom he owes it. He refuses also to his 
friends and to the republic of mankind, the comfort and succors which they 
are entitled in justice or charity to receive from him. Moreover, if to murder 
another is the greatest temporal injustice a man can commit against a 
neighbor, life being of all temporal blessings the greatest and most noble, 


suicide is a crime so much more enormous, as the charity which every one 
owes to himself, especially to his immortal soul is stricter more noble and 
of a superior order to that which he owes to his neighbor. 


St. Nicephorus, M. 


FROM HIS GENUINE ACTS IN RUINART, P. 244. TILLEMONT, T. 4, P. 17. 


A. D. 260. 


There dwelt in Antioch a priest called Sapricius, and a layman, named 
Nicephorus, who had been linked together for many years by the strictest 
friendship. But the enemy of mankind sowing between them the seeds of 
discord, this their friendship was succeeded by the most implacable hatred, 
and they declined meeting each other in the streets. Thus it continued a 
considerable time. At length, Nicephorus, entering into himself, and 
reflecting on the grievousness of the sin of hatred, resolved on seeking a 
reconciliation. He accordingly deputed some friends to go to Sapricius to 
beg his pardon, promising him all reasonable satisfaction for the injury 
done him. But the priest refused to forgive him. Nicephorus sent other 
friends to him on the same errand, but though they pressed and entreated 
him to be reconciled, Sapricius was inflexible. Nicephorus sent a third time, 
but to no purpose; Sapricius having shut his ears not to men only, but to 
Christ himself, who commands us to forgive as we ourselves hope to be 
forgiven. Nicephorus, finding him deaf to the remonstrances of their 
common friends, went in person to his house, and casting himself at his 
feet, owned his fault, and begged pardon for Christ’s sake; but all in vain. 
The persecution suddenly began to rage under Valerian and Gallien in the 
year 260. Sapricius was apprehended and brought before the governor, who 
asked him his name. “It is Sapricius,” answered he. Governor. “Of what 
profession are you?” Sapricius. “I am a Christian.” Governor. “Are you of 
the clergy?” Sapricius. “I have the honor to be a priest.” He added: “We 
Christians acknowledge one Lord and Master Jesus Christ, who is God; the 
only and true God, who created heaven and earth. The gods of nations are 
devils.” The president, exasperated at his answer, gave orders for him to be 
put into an engine, like a screw-press, which the tyrants had invented to 
torment the faithful. The excessive pain of this torture did not shake 


Sapricius’s constancy, and he said to the judges: “My body is in your 
power; but my soul you cannot touch. Only my Saviour Jesus Christ is 
master of this.” The president seeing him so resolute, pronounced this 
sentence: “Sapricius, priest of the Christians, who is ridiculously persuaded 
that he shall rise again, shall be delivered over to the executioner of public 
justice to have his head severed from his body, because he has contemned 
the edict of the emperors.” 

Sapricius seemed to receive the sentence with great cheerfulness, and was 
in haste to arrive at the place of execution in hopes of his crown. 
Nicephorus ran out to meet him, and casting himself at his feet, said: 
“Martyr of Jesus Christ, forgive me my offence.” But Sapricius made him 
no answer. Nicephorus waited for him in another street which he was to 
pass through, and as soon as he saw him coming up, broke through the 
crowd, and falling again at his feet, conjured him to pardon the fault he had 
committed agains him, through frailty rather than design. This he begged by 
the glorious confession he had made of the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Sapricius’s heart was more and more hardened, and now he would not so 
much as look on him. The soldiers laughed at Nicephorus, saying: “A 
greater fool than thou was never seen, in being so solicitous for a man’s 
pardon who is upon the point of being executed.” Being arrived at the place 
of execution, Nicephorus redoubled his humble entreaties and 
supplications: but all in vain; for Sapricius continued as obstinate as ever, in 
refusing to forgive. The executioners said to Sapricius: “Kneel down that 
we may cut off your head.” Sapricius said. “Upon what account?” They 
answered: “Because you will not sacrifice to the gods, nor obey the 
emperor’s orders, for the love of that man that is called Christ.” The 
unfortunate Sapricius cried out: “Stop, my friends; do not put me to death: I 
will do what you desire: I am ready to sacrifice.” Nicephorus, sensibly 
afflicted at his apostacy, cried aloud to him: “Brother, what are you doing? 
renounce not Jesus Christ our good master. Forfeit not a crown you have 
already gained by tortures and sufferings.” But Sapricius would give no 
manner of attention to what he said. Whereupon, Nicephorus, with tears of 
bitter anguish for the fall of Sapricius, said to the executioner: “I am a 
Christian, and believe in Jesus Christ, whom this wretch has renounced; 
behold me here ready to die in his stead.” All present were astonished at 
such an unexpected declaration. The officers of justice being under an 


uncertainty how to proceed, dispatched a lictor or beadle to the governor, 
with this message: “Sapricius promiseth to sacrifice, but here is another 
desirous to die for the same Christ, saying: I am a Christian, and refuse to 
sacrifice to your gods, and comply with the edicts of the emperors.” The 
governor, on hearing this, dictated the following sentence: “If this man 
persist in refusing to sacrifice to the immortal gods, let him die by the 
sword:” which was accordingly put in execution. Thus Nicephorus received 
three immortal crowns, namely, of faith, humility, and charity, triumphs 
which Sapricius had made himself unworthy of. The Greek and the Roman 
Martyrologies mention him on this day. 


St. Theliau, Bishop and Confessor 


He was born in the same province with St. Samson at Eccluis-Guenwad, 
near Monmouth. His sister Anaumed went over to Armorica in 490, and 
upon her arrival was married to Budic, king of the Armorican Britons. 
Before she left her own country she promised St. Theliau to consecrate her 
first child in a particular manner to God. Our saint was educated under the 
holy discipline of St. Dubritius, and soon after the year 500, made a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem with his schoolfollows St. David and St. Paternus. 
In their return St. David stopped at Dole, which Sampson the elder, who 
had been bishop of York, but being expelled by the Saxons, fled into 
Armorica and was made bishop of Dole. This prelate and St. Theliau 
planted a great avenue, three miles long, from Dole to Cai, which for 
several ages was known by their names. The people of Dole with the bishop 
and king Budic, pressed our saint to accept of that bishopric; but in vain 
After his return into the island, St. Dubritius being removed from the see of 
Landaff to that of Caerleon, in 495, Theliau was compelled to succeed him 
it Landaff, of which church he has always been esteemed the principal 
patron. His great learning, piety, and pastoral zeal, especially in the choice 
an linstruction of his clergy, have procured him a high reputation which no 
age can ever obliterate, says Leland.* His authority alone decided 
whatever controversies arose in his time. When the yellow plague 
depopulated Wales, he exerted his courage and charity with an heroic in- 
repidity. Providence preserved his life for the sake of others, and he died 
about the year 580, in a happy old age, in solitude, where he had for some 
time prepared himself for his passage. The place where he departed to our 
Lord was called from him Llan deilo-vaur, that is, the church of the great 
Theliau: it was situated on the bank of the river Tovy in Caermar thenshire. 
The Landaff register names among the most eminent of his disciples his 
nephew St. Oudoceus, who succeeded him in the see of Landaff, St. Ismael, 
whom he consecrated bishop, St. Tyfhei, martyr, who reposeth in Pennalun, 


&c. See Capgrave, Harpsfield, Wharton, Brown-Willis, D. Morice, Hist. de 
Bretagne, t.1, p. 22, and the notes, pp. 785 and 819. Bolland. Feb. t. 2, p. 
303. 


St. Ansbert, Archbishop of Rouen, C. In 695 


He had been chancellor to king Clotaire III., in which station he had united 
the mortification and recollection of a monk with the duties of wedlock, and 
of a statesman. Quitting the court, he put on the monastic habit at 
Fontenelle, under St. Wandregisile, and when that holy founder’s immediate 
successor, St. Lantbert, was made bishop of Lyons, Ansbert was appointed 
abbot of that famous monastery. He was confessor to king Theodoric III., 
and with his consent was chosen archbishop of Rouen, upon the death of St. 
Owen in 683. By his care, good order, learning, and piety flourished in his 
diocese; nevertheless Pepin, mayor of the palace, banished him, upon a 
false accusation, to the monastery of Aumont, upon the Sambre in Hainault, 
where he died in the year 698. See Mab. Sec. 2. Ben. and Annal. 1. 18. 
Rivet, Hist. Littér, t. 4, p. 33, and t. 3, p. 646. Henschenius, Feb. t. 2, p. 342. 


St. Attracta, or Tarahata, an Irish Virgin 


She received the veil from St. Patrick, and lived at a place called from her 
Kill-Attracta to this day, in Connaught. Her acts in Colgan are of no 
authority. 


St. Erhard, Abbot, C. 


CALLED BY MERSAZUS AND OTHER GERMANS, EBERHARDUS. 


He was a Scotchman by birth, and being well instructed in the scriptures, 
went into Germany to preach the gospel, with two brothers. He taught the 
sacred sciences at Triers, when St. Hydulphus was bishop of that city, 
whom Welser and some others take for a Scot, and one of our saint’s 
brothers. When St. Hydulphus resigned his bishopric to end his days in 
retirement in 753, St. Erhard withdrew to Ratisbon, where he founded a 
small monastery, and is said to have been honored with miracles, both 
living and after his death, which happened in that city. He was 
commemorated on this day in Scotland, but in Germany on the 8th of 
January. See Peter Mersseus, Catal. Archiep. Trevirens. M. Welserus, 1. 5. 
Rerum Briocar ad an. 753. Panlaleon, Prosopographie, part 1. 


February 10° 


St. Scholastica, Virgin 


FROM ST. GREGORY THE GREAT, DIAL. L. 2, C. 33 AND 34. ABOUT THE YEAR 543 


This saint was sister to the great St. Benedict. She consecrated herself to 
God from her earliest youth, as St. Gregory testifies. Where her first 
monastery was situated is not mentioned; but after her brother removed to 
Mount Cassino, she chose her retreat at Plombariola, in that neighborhood, 
where she founded and governed a nunnery about five miles distant to the 
south from St. Benedict’s monastery.“ St. Bertharius, who was abbot of 
Cassino three hundred years after, says, that she instructed in virtue several 
of her own sex. And whereas St. Gregory informs us, that St. Benedict 
governed nuns as well as monks, his sister must have been their abbess 
under his rule and direction. She visited her holy brother once a year, and as 
she was not allowed to enter his monastery, he went out with some of his 
monks to meet her at a house at some small distance. They spent these visits 
in the praises of God, and in conferring together on spiritual matters. St. 
Gregory relates a remarkable circumstance of the last of these visits. 
Scholastica having passed the day as usual in singing psalms, and pious 
discourse, they sat down in the evening to take their refection. After it was 
over, Scholastica perhaps foreknowing it would be their last interview in 
this world, or at least desirous of some further spiritual improvement, was 
very urgent with her brother to delay his return till the next day, that they 
might entertain themselves till morning upon the happiness of the other life. 
St. Benedict, unwilling to transgress his rule, told her he could not pass a 
night out of his monastery: so desired her not to insist upon such a breach of 
monastic discipline. Scholastica, finding him resolved on going home, 
laying her hands joined upon the table and her head upon them, with many 
tears begged of Almighty God to interpose in her behalf. Her prayer was 
scarce ended, when there happened such a storm of rain, thunder, and 
lightning, that neither St. Benedict nor any of his companions could set a 
foot out of doors. He complained to his sister, saying: “God forgive you, 


sister; what have you done?” She answered: “I asked you a favor, and you 
refused it me: I asked it of Almighty God, and he has granted it me.” St. 
Benedict was therefore obliged to comply with her request, and they spent 
the night in conferences on pious subjects, chiefly on the felicity of the 
blessed, to which both most ardently aspired, and which she was shortly to 
enjoy. The next morning they parted, and three days after St. Scholastica 
died in her solitude. St. Benedict was then alone in contemplation on Mount 
Cassino, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, he saw the soul of his sister 
ascending thither in the shape of a dove. Filled with joy at her happy 
passage, he gave thanks for it to God, and declared her death to his 
brethren; some of whom he sent to bring her corpse to his monastery, where 
he caused it to be laid in the tomb which he had prepared for himself. She 
must have died about the year 543. Her relics are said to have been 
translated into France, together with those of St. Bennet, in the seventh 
century, according to the relation given by the monk Adrevald.“® They are 
said to have been deposited at Mans, and kept in the collegiate church of St. 
Peter in that city in a rich silver shrine.“22 In 1562 this shrine was preserved 
from being plundered by the Huguenots, as is related by Chatelain. Her 
principal festival at Mans is kept a holyday on the 11th of July, the day of 
the translation of her relics. She was honored in some places with an office 
of three lessons, in the time of St. Louis, as appears from a calendar of 
Longchamp, written in his reign. 

Lewis of Granada, treating on the perfection of the love of God, mentions 
the miraculous storm obtained by St. Scholastica, to show with what excess 
of goodness God is always ready to hear the petitions and desires of his 
servants. This pious soul must have received strong pledges and most 
sensible tokens of his love, seeing she depended on receiving so readily 
what she asked of him. No child could address himself with so great 
confidence to his most tender parent. The love which God bears us, and his 
readiness to succor and comfort us, if we humbly confess and lay before 
him our wants infinitely surpasses all that can be found in creatures. Nor 
can we be surprised that he so easily heard the prayer of this holy virgin, 
since at the command of Joshua he stopped the heavens, God obeying the 
voice of man. He hears the most secret desires of those that fear and love 
him, and does their will: if he sometimes seem deaf to their cries, it is to 


grant their main desire by doing what is most expedient for them, as St. 
Austin frequently observes. The short prayer by which St. Scholastica 
gained this remarkable victory over her brother, who was one of the greatest 
saints on earth, was doubtless no more than a single act of her pure desires, 
which she continually turned towards, and fixed on her beloved. It was 
enough for her to cast her eye interiorly upon him with whom she was 
closely and inseparably united in mind and affections, to move him so 
suddenly to change the course of the elements in order to satisfy her pious 
desire. By placing herself, as a docile scholar, continually at the feet of the 
Divine Majesty, who filled all the powers of her soul with the sweetness of 
his heavenly communications, she learned that sublime science of 
perfection in which she became a mistress to so many other chaste souls by 
this divine exercise. Her life in her retirement, to that happy moment which 
closed her mortal pilgrimage, was a continued uniform contemplation, by 
which all her powers were united to, and transformed into God. 


St. Soteris, Virgin and Martyr 


From St. Ambrose, Exhort. Virginit., c. 12, andl. 3, de Virgin. c. 6 
Tillemont, t. 5, p. 259. 


FOURTH AGE. 


St. Ambrose boasts of this saint as the greatest honor of his family. St. 
Soteris was descended from a long series of consuls and prefects: but her 
greatest glory was her despising, for the sake of Christ, birth, riches, great 
beauty, and all that the world prizes as valuable. She consecrated her 
virginity to God, and to avoid the dangers her beauty exposed her to, 
neglected it entirely, and trampled under her feet all the vain ornaments that 
might set it off. Her virtue prepared her to make a glorious confession of 
her faith before the persecutors, after the publication of the cruel edicts of 
Dioclesian and Maximian against the Christians. The impious judge 
commanded her face to be buffeted. She rejoiced to be treated as her divine 
Saviour had been, and to have her face all wounded and disfigured by the 
merciless blows of the executioners. The judge ordered her to be tortured 
many other ways, but without being able to draw from her one sigh or tear. 
At length, overcome by her constancy and patience, he commanded her 
head to be struck off. The ancient martyrologies mention her. 


St. William of Maleval, H. 


AND INSTITUTER OF THE ORDER OF GULIELMITES. 
FROM L’HIST. DES ORDRES RELIG., T. 6, P. 155, BY F. HELYOT. 


A. D. 1157. 


We know nothing of the birth or quality of this saint: he seems to have been 
a Frenchman, and is on this account honored in the new Paris Missal and 
Breviary. He is thought to have passed his youth in the army, and to have 
given into a licentious manner of living, too common among persons of that 
profession. The first accounts we have of him represent him as a holy 
penitent, filled with the greatest sentiments of compunction and fervor, and 
making a pilgrimage to the tombs of the apostles at Rome. Here he begged 
pope Eugenius III. to put him into a course of penance, who enjoined him a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem in the year 1145. In performing this, with great 
devotion, the saint spent eight years. Returning into Tuscany, in 1153, he 
retired into a desert. He was prevailed upon to undertake the government of 
a monastery in the isle of Lupocavio, in the territory of Pisa but not being 
able to bear with the tepidity and irregularity of his monks he withdrew, and 
settled on Mount Pruno, till, finding disciples there no less indocile to the 
severity of his discipline than the former, he was determined to pursue 
himself that rigorous plan of life which he had hitherto unsuccessfully 
proposed to others. He pitched upon a desolate valley for this purpose, the 
very sight of which was sufficient to strike the most resolute with horror. It 
was then called the Stable of Rhodes, but since, Maleval; and is situated in 
the territory of Sienna, in the diocese of Grosseto. He entered this frightful 
solitude in September, 1155, and had no other lodging than a cave in the 
ground, till being discovered some months after, the lord of Buriano built 
him a cell. During the first four months, he had no other company than that 
of wild beasts eating only the herbs on which they fed On the feast of the 
Epiphany, in the beginning of the year 1156, he was joined by a disciple or 


companion, called Albert, who lived with him to his death, which happened 
thirteen months after, and who has recorded the last circumstances of his 
life. The saint, discoursing with others, always treated himself as the most 
infamous of criminals, and deserving the worst of deaths; and that these 
were his real sentiments, appeared from that extreme severity which he 
exercised upon himself. He lay on the bare ground: though he fed on the 
coarsest fare, and drank nothing but water, he was very sparing in the use of 
each; saying, sensuality was to be feared even in the most ordinary food. 
Prayer, divine contemplation, and manual labor, employed his whole time. 
It was at his work that he instructed his disciple in his maxims of penance 
and perfection, which he taught him the most effectually by his own 
example, though in many respects so much raised above the common, that 
it was fitter to be admired than imitated. He had the gift of miracles, and 
that of prophecy. Seeing his end draw near, he received the sacraments from 
a priest of the neighboring town of Chatillon, and died on the 10th of 
February, in 1157, on which day he is named in the Roman and other 
martyrologies. 

Divine Providence moved one Renauld, a physician, to join Albert, a 
little before the death of the saint. They buried St. William’s body in his 
little garden, and studied to live according to his maxims and example. 
Some time after, their number increasing, they built a chapel over their 
founder’s grave, with a little hermitage. This was the origin of the 
Gulielmites, or Hermits of St. William, spread in the next age over Italy, 
France, Flanders, and Germany. They went barefoot, and their fasts were 
almost continual: but pope Gregory IX. mitigated their austerities, and gave 
them the rule of St. Benedict, which they still observe. The order is now 
become a congregation united to the hermits of St. Austin, except twelve 
houses in the Low Countries, which still retain the rule of the Gulielmites, 
which is that of St. Benedict, with a white habit like that of the Cistercians. 

The feast of St. William is kept at Paris in the Abbey of Blancs-Man- 
teaux, so called from certain religious men for whom it was founded, who 
wore white cloaks, and were of a mendicant Order, called of the Servants of 
the Virgin Mary: founded at Marseilles, and approved by Alexander IV., in 
1257. This order being extinguished, by virtue of the decree of the second 
council of Lyons, in 1274, by which all mendicants, except the four great 
Orders of Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and Austin friars, were 


abolished, this monastery was bestowed on the Gulielmites, who removed 
hither from Montrouge, near Paris, in 1297. The prior and monks embraced 
the order of St. Bennet, and the reformation of the Congregation of St. 
Vanne of Verdun, soon after called in France, of St. Maur, in 1618, and this 
is in order the fifth house of that Congregation in France, before the abbeys 
of St. Germain-des-Prez, and St. Denys.228 


St. Erlulph, Bishop and Martyr 


Several Scottish missionaries passed into the northwestern parts of 
Germany, to sow there the seeds of the faith, at the time when Charle 
magne subdued the Saxons. In imitation of these apostolic men, St. Erlulph, 
a holy Scotchman, went thither, and after employing many years with great 
success in that arduous mission, was chosen the tenth bishop of Verdun. His 
zeal in propagating the faith enraged the barbarous infidels, and he was 
slain by them at a place called Eppokstorp, in 830. See Krantzius,1. 3. 
Metrop. c. 30. Democh. Gatal. episc. Verd. Pantaleon, &c.22 


February 11" 


St.s Saturninus, Dativus 


AND MANY OTHER MARTYRS, OF AFRICA. 


From their contemporary acts, received as authentic by St. Austin, Brevic. 
Coll. die 3, c. 17. The Donatists added a preface to them and a few glosses, 
in which condition they are published by Baluzius, t. 2. But Bollandus and 
Ruinart give them genuine. 


A. D. 304. 


The emperor Dioclesian had commanded all Christians, under pain of 
death, to deliver up the holy scriptures to be burnt. This persecution had 
raged a whole year in Africa; some had betrayed the cause of religion, but 
many more had defended it with their blood, when these saints were 
apprehended. Abitina, a city of the proconsular province of Africa, was the 
theatre of their triumph. Saturninus, priest of that city, celebrated the divine 
mysteries on a Sunday, in the house of Octavius Felix. The magistrates 
having notice of it, came with a troop of soldiers, and seized forty-nine 
persons of both sexes. The principal among them were the priest 
Saturninus, with his four children, viz.: young Saturninus and Felix, both 
Lectors, Mary, who had consecrated her virginity to God. and Hilarianus, 
yet a child; also, Dativus, a noble senator, Ampelius, Rogatianus, and 
Victoria. Dativus, the ornament of the senate of Abitina, whom God 
destined to be one of the principal senators of heaven, marched at the head 
of this holy troop. Saturninus walked by his side, surrounded by his 
illustrious family. The others followed in silence. Being brought before the 
magistrates, they confessed Jesus Christ so resolutely, that their very judges 
applauded their courage, which repaired the infamous sacrilege committed 
there a little before by Fundanus, the bishop of Abitina, who in that same 
place had given up to the magistrates the sacred books to be burnt: but a 
violent shower suddenly falling, put out the fire, and a prodigious hail 
ravaged the whole country. 


The confessors were shackled and sent to Carthage, the residence of the 
proconsul. They rejoiced to see themselves in chains for Christ, and sung 
hymns and canticles during their whole journey to Carthage, praising and 
thanking God. The proconsul, Anulinus, addressing himself first to Dativus, 
asked him of what condition he was, and if he had assisted at the collect of 
assembly of the Christians. He answered, that he was a Christian, and had 
been present at it. The proconsul bid him discover who presided and in 
whose house those religious assemblies were held: but without waiting for 
his answer, commanded him to be put on the rack and torn with iron hooks, 
to oblige him to a discovery. They underwent severally the tortures of the 
rack, iron hooks, and cudgels. The weaker sex fought no less gloriously, 
particularly the illustrious Victoria; who, being converted to Christ in her 
tender years, had signified a desire of leading a single life, which her pagan 
parents would not agree to, having promised her in marriage to a rich young 
nobleman. Victoria, on the day appointed for the wedding, full of 
confidence in the protection of Him, whom she had chosen for the only 
spouse of her soul, leaped out of a window, and was miraculously preserved 
from hurt. Having made her escape, she took shelter in a church; after 
which she consecrated her virginity to God, with the ceremonies then used 
on such occasions at Carthage, in Italy, Gaul, and all over the West.22 To 
the crown of virginity, she earnestly desired to join that of martyrdom. The 
proconsul, on account of her quality, and for the sake of her brother, a 
pagan, tried all means to prevail with her to renounce her faith. He inquired 
what was her religion. Her answer was: “I am a Christian.” Her brother, 
Fortunatianus, undertook her defence, and endeavored to prove her lunatic. 
The saint, fearing his plea might be the means of her losing the crown of 
martyrdom, made it appear by her wise confutations of it, that she was in 
her perfect senses, and protested that she had not been brought over to 
Christianity against her will. The proconsul asked her if she would return 
with her brother? She said: “She could not, being a Christian, and 
acknowledging none as brethren but those who kept the law of God.” The 
proconsul then laid aside the quality of judge to become her humble 
suppliant, and entreated her not to throw away her life. But she rejected his 
entreaties with disdain, and said to him: “I have already told you my mind. I 
am a Christian, and I assisted at the collect.” Anulinus, provoked at this 


constancy, reassumed his rage, and ordered her to prison with the rest, to 
wait the sentence of death which he not long after pronounced upon them 
all. 

The proconsul would yet try to gain Hilarianus, Saturninus’s youngest 
son, not doubting to vanquish one of his tender age. But the child showed 
more contempt than fear of the tyrant’s threats, and answered his 
interrogatories: “I am a Christian: I have been at the collect, and it was of 
my own voluntary choice, without any compulsion.” The proconsul 
threatened him with those little punishments with which children are 
accustomed to be phastesed, little knowing that God himself fights in his 
martyrs. The child only laughed at him. The governor then said to him: “T 
will cut off your nose and ears.” Hilarianus replied: “You may do it; but I 
am a Christian.” The proconsul, dissembling his confusion, ordered him to 
prison. Upon which the child said: “Lord, I give thee thanks.” These 
martyrs ended their lives under the hardships of their confinement, and are 
honored in the ancient calendar of Carthage, and the Roman Martyrology, 
on the 11th of February, though only two (of the name of Felix) died on that 
day of their wounds. 

The example of these martyrs condemns the sloth with which many 
Christians in this age celebrate the Lord’s Day. When the judge asked them, 
how they durst presume to hold their assembly against the imperial orders, 
they always repeated, even on the rack: “The obligation of the Sunday is 
indispensable. It is not lawful for us to omit the duty of that day. We 
celebrated it as well as we could. We never passed a Sunday without 
meeting at our assembly. We will keep the commandments of God at the 
expense of our lives.” No dangers nor torments could deter them from this 
duty. A rare example of fervor in keeping that holy precept, from which too 
many, upon lame pretences, seek to excuse themselves. As the Jew was 
known by the religious observance of the Sabbath, so is the true Christian 
by his manner of celebrating the Sunday. And as our law is more holy and 
more perfect than the Jewish, so must be our manner of sanctifying the 
Lord’s Day. This is the proof of our religion, and of our piety towards God. 
The primitive Christians kept this day in the most holy manner, assembling 
to public prayer in dens and caves, knowing that, “without this religious 
observance, a man cannot be a Christian,” to use the expression of an 
ancient father. 


St. Severinus, Abbot of AgaunumZ4 


From his ancient short life, in Mabillon App. Sec. 1. Ben. The additions in 
Surius and Bollandus are too modern. See Chatelain, Notes on the Martyrol. 
p. 618. 


A. D. 507. 


St. Severinus, of a noble family in Burgundy, was educated in the Catholic 
faith, at a time when the Arian heresy reigned in that country. He forsook 
the world in his youth, and dedicated himself to God in the monastery of 
Agaunum. which then only consisted of scattered cells, till the Catholic 
king Sigismund, son and successor to the Arian Gondebald, who then 
reigned in Burgundy, built there the great abbey of St. Maurice. St. 
Severinus was the holy abbot of that place, and had governed his 
community many years in the exercise of penance and charity, when, in 
504, Clovis, the first Christian king of France, lying ill of a fever, which his 
physicians had for two years ineffectually endeavored to remove, sent his 
chamberlain to conduct him to court; for he heard how the sick from all 
parts recovered their health by his prayers. St. Severinus took leave of his 
monks, telling them he should never see them more in this world. On his 
journey he healed Eulalius, bishop of Nevers, who had been for some time 
deaf and dumb, also a leper at the gates of Paris; and coming to the palace, 
he immediately restored the king to perfect health, by putting on him his 
own cloak. The king in gratitude distributed large alms to the poor, and 
released all his prisoners. St. Severinus returning towards Agaunum, 
stopped at Chateau-Landon, in Gatinois, where two priests served God in a 
solitary chapel, among whom he was admitted, at his request, as a stranger, 
and was soon greatly admired by them for his sanctity. He foresaw his 
death, which happened shortly after, in 507. The place is now an abbey of 
reformed canons regular of St. Austin. The Huguenots scattered the greatest 
part of his relics, when they plundered this church. He is mentioned in the 


Roman Martyrology, and a large parish in Paris takes its name from this 
saint, not from the hermit who was St. Cloud’s master. 


The Empress Theodora 


WHOM THE GREEKS RANK AMONG THE SAINTS 


By her mildness and patience she often softened the cruel temper of her 
brutish husband, Theophilus, and protected the defenders of holy images 
from the fury of his persecution. Being left by his death regent of the 
empire during the minority of her son, Michael III., she put an end to the 
Iconoclast heresy, one hundred and twenty years after the first 
establishment of it by Leo the Isaurian: and the patriarch Methodius with 
great solemnity restored holy images in the great church in Constantinople, 
on the first Sunday of Lent, which we call the second, of which event the 
Greeks make an annual commemoration, calling it the feast of Orthodoxy. 
After she had governed the empire with great glory twelve years, she was 
banished by her unnatural son and his impious uncle, Bardas. She prepared 
herself for death by spending the last eight years of her life in a monastery, 
where she gave up her soul to God in 867. She is ranked among the saints in 
the Menology of the emperor Basil, in the Menea, and other calendars of 
the Greeks. See the compilations of Bollandus from the authors of the 
Byzantine history. 


February 12" 


St. Benedict, of Anian, Abbot 


From his die, written with great piety, gravity, and erudition, by St. Ardo 
Smaragdus, his disciple, to whom he committed the government of his 
monastery of Anian, when he was called by the emperor near the court. 
Ardo died March the 7th, in 843, and is honored at Anian among the saints. 
He is not to be confounded with Smaragdus, abbot in the diocese of Verdun, 
author of a commentary on the rules of St. Bennet. This excellent life is 
published by Dom Menard, at the head of St. Bennet’s Concordia 
Regularum; by Henschenius, 12 Feb., and by Dom Mabillon, Acta SS. 
Ben., vol. 5, pp. 191, 217. See Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 5, p. 139. See 
also Bulteau, Hist. de l’Ord. de S. Bénoit,1. 5, c. 2, p. 342. Eckart. de Reb. 
Fran. t. 2, pp. 117, 163. 


A. D. 821. 


He was the son of Aigulf, count or governor of Languedoc, and served king 
Pepin and his son Charlemagne in quality of cupbearer, enjoying under 
them great honors and possessions. Grace made him sensible of the vanity 
of all perishable goods, and at twenty years of age he took a resolution of 
seeking the kingdom of God with his whole heart. From that time he led a 
most mortified life in the court itself for three years, eating very sparingly 
and of the coarsest fare, allowing himself very little sleep, and mortifying 
all his senses. In 774, having narrowly escaped being drowned in the Tesin, 
near Pavia, in endeavoring to save his brother, he made a vow to quit the 
world entirely. Returning to Languedoc, he was confirmed in his resolution 
by the pious advice of a hermit of great merit and virtue, called Widmar; 
and under a pretext of going to the court at Aix-la-Chapelle, he went to the 
abbey of St. Seine, five leagues from Dijon, and having sent back all his 
attendants, became a monk there. He spent two years and a half in 
wonderful abstinence, treating his body as a furious wild beast, to which he 
would show no other mercy than barely not to kill it. He took no other 


sustenance on any account but bread and water; and when overcome with 
weariness, he allowed himself nothing softer than the bare ground whereon 
to take a short rest; thus making even his repose a continuation of penance. 
He frequently passed the whole night in prayer, and stood barefoot on the 
ground in the sharpest cold. He studied to make himself contemptible by all 
manner of humiliations, and received all insults with joy, so perfectly was 
he dead to himself. God bestowed on him an extraordinary spirit of 
compunction, and the gift of tears, with an infused knowledge of spiritual 
things to an eminent degree. Not content to fulfil the rule of St. Benedict in 
its full rigor, he practised all the severest observances prescribed by the 
rules of St. Pachomius and St. Basil. Being made cellarist, he was very 
solicitous to provide for others whatever St. Benedict’s rule allowed, and 
had a particular care of the poor and of the guests. 

His brethren, upon the abbot’s death, were disposed to choose our saint, 
but he, being unwilling to accept of the charge on account of their known 
aversion to a reformation, left them, and returned to his own country, 
Languedoc, in 780, where he built a small hermitage, near a chapel of St. 
Saturninus, on the brook Anian, near the river Erand, upon his own estate. 
Here he lived some years in extreme poverty, praying continually that God 
would teach him to do his will, and make him faithfully correspond with his 
eternal designs. Some solitaries, and with them the holy man Widmar, put 
themselves under his direction, though he long excused himself. They 
earned their livelihood by their labor, and lived on bread and water, except 
on Sundays and solemn festivals, on which they added a little wine and 
milk when it was given them in alms. The holy superior did not exempt 
himself from working with the rest in the fields, either carrying wood or 
ploughing; and sometimes he copied good books. The number of his 
disciples increasing, he quitted the valley, and built a monastery in a more 
spacious place, in that neighborhood. He showed his love of poverty by his 
rigorous practice of it: for he long used wooden, and afterwards glass or 
pewter chalices at the altar; and if any presents of silk ornaments were made 
him, he gave them to other churches. However, he some time after changed 
his way of thinking with respect to the church; built a cloister, and a stately 
church adomed with marble pillars, furnished it with silver chalices, and 
rich ornaments, and bought a great number of books. He had in a short time 
three hundred religious under his direction, and also exercised a general 


inspection over all the monasteries of Provence, Languedoc, and Gascony, 
which respected him as their common parent and master. At last he remitted 
something in the austerities of the reformation he had introduced among 
them. Felix, bishop of Urgel, had advanced that Christ was not the natural, 
but only the adoptive son of the eternal Father. St. Benedict most learnedly 
opposed this heresy, and assisted, in 794, at the council assembled against it 
at Frankfort. He employed his pen to confute the same, in four treatises, 
published in the miscellanies of Balusius. 

Benedict was become the oracle of the whole kingdom, and he 
established his reformation in many great monasteries with little or no 
opposition. His most illustrious colony was the monastery of Gellone, 
founded in 804, by William, duke of Aquitaine, who retired into it himself, 
whence it was called St. Guillem du Desert. By the councils held under 
Charlemagne, in 813, and by the Capitulars of that prince, published the 
Same year, it was ordained that the canons should live according to the 
canons and laws of the church, and the monks according to the rule of St. 
Bennet: by which regulation a uniformity was introduced in the monastic 
order in the West. The emperor Louis Débonnaire, who succeeded his father 
on the 28th of January, 814, committed to the saint the inspection of all the 
abbeys in his kingdom. To have him nearer his own person, the emperor 
obliged him to live in the abbey of Marmunster, in Alsace; and as this was 
still too remote, desirous of his constant assistance in his councils, he built 
the monastery of Inde, two leagues from Aix-la-Chapelle, the residence of 
the emperor and court. Notwithstanding St. Benedict’s constant abode in 
this monastery, he had still a hand in restoring monastic discipline 
throughout France and Germany; as he also was the chief instrument in 
drawing up the canons for the reformation of prebendaries and monks in the 
council of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 817, and presided in the assembly of abbots 
the same year, to enforce restoration of discipline. His statutes were adopted 
by the order, and annexed to the rule of St. Benedict, the founder. He wrote, 
while a private monk at Seine, the Code of Rules, being a collection of all 
the monastic regulations which he found extant; as also a book of homilies 
for the use of monks, collected, according to the custom of that age, from 
the works of the fathers: likewise a Penitential, printed in the additions to 
the Capitulars. In his Concord of Rules he gives that of St. Benedict, with 
those of other patriarchs of the monastic order, to show their uniformity in 


the exercises which they prescribe.44 This great restorer of the monastic 
order in the West, worn out at length with mortification and fatigues, 
suffered much from continual sickness the latter years of his life. He died at 
Inde, with extraordinary tranquillity and cheerfulness, on the 11th of 
February, 821, being then about seventy-one years of age, and was buried in 
the same monastery, since called St. Cornelius’s, the church being dedicated 
to that holy pope and martyr. At Anian his festival is kept on the 11th, but 
by most other Martyrologies on the 12th of February, the day of his burial. 
His relics remain in the monastery of St. Cornelius, or of Inde, in the duchy 
of Cleves, and have been honored with miracles. 

St. Bennet, by the earnestness with which he set himself to study the 
spirit of his holy rule and state, gave a proof of the ardor with which he 
aspired to Christian perfection. The experienced masters of a spiritual life, 
and the holy legislators of monastic institutes, have in view the great 
principles of an interior life, which the gospel lays down: for in the 
exercises which they prescribe, powerful means are offered by which a soul 
may learn perfectly to die to herself, and be united in all her powers to God. 
This dying to, and profound annihilation of ourselves, is of such 
importance, that so long as a soul remains in this state, though all the devils 
in hell were leagued together, they can never hurt her. All their efforts will 
only make her sink more deeply in this feeling knowledge of herself, in 
which she finds her strength, her repose, and her joy, because by it she is 
prepared to receive the divine grace: and if self-love be destroyed, the devil 
can have no power over us; for he never makes any successful attacks upon 
us but by the secret intelligence which he holds with this domestic enemy. 
The crucifixion of the old man, and perfect disengagement of the heart, by 
the practice of universal self-denial, is absolutely necessary before a soul 
can ascend the mountain of the God of Jacob, on which his infinite majesty 
is seen, separated from all creatures; as Blosius,“2 and all other directors in 
the paths of an interior life, strongly inculcate. 


St. Meletius, Patriarch of Antioch, C 


He was of one of the best families of Lesser Armenia, and born a Melitene, 
which Strabo and Pliny place in Cappadocia; but Ptolemy, and all 
succeeding writers, in Lesser Armenia, of which province it became the 
capital. The saint, in his youth, made fasting and mortification his choice, in 
the midst of every thing that could flatter the senses. His conduct was 
uniform and irreproachable, and the sweetness and affability of his temper 
gained him the confidence and esteem both of the Catholics and Arians; for 
he was a nobleman of charming simplicity and sincerity, and a great lover 
of peace. Eustathius, bishop of Sebaste, a semi-Arian, being deposed by the 
Arians, in a council held at Constantinople, in 360, Meletius was promoted 
to that see; but meeting with too violent opposition, left it, and retired first 
into the desert, and afterwards to the city of Berea, in Syria, of which 
Socrates falsely supposes him to have been bishop. The patriarchal church 
of Antioch had been oppressed by the Arians, ever since the banishment of 
Eustathius, in 331. Several succeeding bishops, who were intruded into that 
chair, were infamous abettors of that heresy. Eudoxus, the last of these, had 
been removed from the see of Germanicia to that of Antioch, upon the 
death of Leontius, an Arian like himself, but was soon expelled by a party 
of Arians, in a sedition, and he shortly after usurped the see of 
Constantinople. Both the Arians and several Catholics agreed to raise St. 
Meletius to the patriarchal chair at Antioch, and the emperor ordered him to 
be put in possession of that dignity in 361; but some among the Catholics 
refused to acknowledge him, regarding his election as irregular, on account 
of the share which the Arians had had in it. The Arians hoped that he would 
declare himself of their party, out were undeceived when, the emperor 
Constantius arriving at Antioch, he was ordered, with certain other prelates, 
to explain in his presence that text of the Proverbs,4* concerning the 
wisdom of God: The Lord hath created me in the beginning of his ways. 
George of Laodicea first explained it in an Arian sense, next Acacius of 


Cesarea, in a sense bordering on that heresy; but the truth triumphed in the 
mouth of Meletius, who, speaking the third,“2 showed that this text is to be 
understood not of a strict creation, but of a new state or being, which the 
Eternal Wisdom received in his incarmation. This public testimony 
thunderstruck the Arians, and Eudoxus, then the bishop of Constantinople, 
prevailed with the emperor to banish him into Lesser Armenia, thirty days 
after his installation. The Arians intruded the impious Euzoius into that see, 
who, formerly being deacon at Alexandria, had been deposed and expelled 
the church, with the priest and arch-heretic Arius, by St. Alexander, bishop 
of Alexandria. From this time is dated the famous schism of Antioch, in 
360, though it drew its origin from the banishment of St. Eustathius about 
thirty years before. Many zealous Catholics always adhered to St. 
Eustathius, being convinced that his faith was the only cause of his unjust 
expulsion. But others, who were orthodox in their principles, made no 
scruple, at least for some time, to join communion in the great church with 
the intruded patriarchs; in which their conscience was more easily imposed 
upon, as, by the artifices of the Arians, the cause of St. Eustathius appeared 
merely personal and secular, or at least mixed; and his two first short-lived 
successors. Eulalius and Euphronius, do not appear to have declared 
themselves Arians, otherwise than by their intrusion. Placillus the Third 
joined in condemning St. Athanasius in the councils of Tyre, in 335, and of 
Antioch in 341. His successors, Stephen I., (who at Philippopolis opposed 
the council of Sardica,) Leontius, and Eudoxus, appeared everywhere 
leagued with the heads of the Arians. But the intrusion of Euzoius, with the 
expulsion of St. Meletius, rendered the necessity of an entire separation in 
communion more notorious; and many who were orthodox in their faith, 
yet, through weakness or ignorance of facts, had till then communicated 
with the Arians in the great church, would have no communion with 
Euzoius, or his adherents; but under the protection of Diodorus and Flavian, 
then eminent and learned laymen, afterwards bishops, held their religious 
assemblies with their own priests, in the church of the apostles without the 
city, in a suburb called Palza, that is, the old suburb or church. They 
attempted in vain to unite themselves to the Eustathians, who for thirty 
years past had held their separate assemblies; but these refused to admit 
them, or to allow the election of Meletius, on account of the share the 


Arians had had therein: they therefore continued their private assemblies 
within the city. The emperor Constantius, in his return from the Persian war, 
with an intention to march against his cousin Julian, Cesar, in the West, 
arrived at Antioch, and was baptized by the Arian bishop Euzoius; but died 
soon after, in his march at Mopsucréne, in Cilicia, on the 3d of November, 
361. Julian having allowed the banished bishops to go to their respective 
churches, St. Meletius returned to Antioch about the end of the year 362, 
but had the affliction to see the breach made by the schism grow wider. The 
Eustathians not only refused still to receive him, but proceeded to choose a 
bishop for themselves. This was Paulinus, a person of great meekness and 
piety, who had been ordained priest by St. Eustathius himself, and had 
constantly attended his zealous flock. Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, passing 
by Antioch in his return from exile, consecrated Paulmus bishop, and by 
this precipitate action, riveted the schism which divided this church near 
fourscore and five years, and in which the discussion of the facts upon 
which the right of the claimants was founded, was so intricate that the saints 
innocently took part on both sides. It was an additional affliction to St. 
Meletius, to see Julian the Apostate make Antioch the seat of the 
superstitious abominations of idolatry, which he restored; and the generous 
liberty with which he opposed them, provoked that emperor to banish him a 
second time. But Jovian soon after succeeding that unhappy prince, in 363, 
our saint returned to Antioch. Then it appeared that the Arians were men 
entirely guided by ambition and interest, and that as nothing could be more 
insolent than they had shown themselves when backed by the temporal 
power, so nothing was more cringing and submissive, when they were 
deprived of that protection. For the emperor warmly embracing the Nicene 
faith, following in all ecclesiastical matters the advice of St. Athanasius, 
and expressing a particular regard for St. Meletius, the moderate Arians, 
with Acacius of Cesarea, in Palestine, at their head, went to Antioch, where 
our saint held a council of twenty-seven bishops, and there subscribed an 
orthodox profession of faith. Jovian dying, after a reign of eight months, 
Valens became emperor of the East, who was at first very orthodox, but 
afterwards, seduced by the persuasions of his wife, he espoused the Arian 
heresy, and received baptism from Eudoxus, bishop of Constantinople, who 
made him promise upon oath to promote the cause of that sect. The cruel 
persecution which this prince raised against the church, and the favor which 


he showed not only to the Arians, but also to Pagans, Jews, and all that 
were not Catholics, deterred not St. Meletius from exerting his zeal in 
defence of the orthodox faith. This prince coming from Cesarea, where he 
had been vanquished by the constancy of St. Basil, arrived at Antioch in 
April 372, where he left nothing unattempted to draw Meletius over to the 
interest of his sect; but meeting with no success, ordered him a third time 
into banishment. The people rose tumultuously to detain him among them, 
and threw stones at the governor, who was carrying him off, so that he only 
escaped with his life by our saint’s stepping between him and the mob, and 
covering him with his cloak. It is only in this manner that the disciples of 
Jesus Christ revenge injuries, as St. Chrysostom observes.24& Hermant and 
Fleury suppose this to have happened at his first banishment. By the order 
of Valens, he was conducted into Lesser Armenia, where he made his own 
estate at Getasus, near Nicopolis, the place of his residence. His flock at 
Antioch, by copying his humility, modesty, and patience, amid the 
persecution which fell upon them, showed themselves the worthy disciples 
of so great a master. They were driven out of the city, and from the 
neighboring mountains, and the banks of the river, where they attempted to 
hold their assemblies; some expired under torments, others were thrown 
into the Orontes. In the mean time Valens allowed the pagans to renew their 
sacrifices, and to celebrate publicly the feasts of Jupiter, Ceres, and 
Bacchus.22 Sapor, king of Persia, having invaded Armenia, took by 
treachery king Arsaces, bound him in silver chains, (according to the 
Persian custom of treating royal prisoners,) and caused him to perish in 
prison. To check the progress of these ancient enemies of the empire. Valens 
sent an army towards Armenia, and marched himself to Edessa, in 
Mesopotamia. Thus the persecution at Antioch was abated, to which the 
death of Valens put an end, who was burnt by the Goths in a cottage, after 
his defeat near Adrianople, in 378. His nephew Gratian, who then became 
master of the East, went in all haste to Constantinople, by his general, 
Theodosius, vanquished the Goths, and by several edicts recalled the 
Catholic prelates, and restored the liberty of the church in the Eastern 
empire. St. Meletius, upon his return, found that the schism had begun to 
engage distant churches in the division. Most of the Wester prelates 
adhered to the election of Paulinus. St. Athanasius communicated with him, 


as he had always done with his friends the Eustathian Catholics, though, 
from the beginning, he disapproved of the precipitation of Lueifer of 
Cagliari in ordaining him, and he afterwards communicated also with St. 
Meletius. St. Basil, St. Amphilochius of Iconium, St. Pelagius of Laodicea, 
St. Eusebius of Samosata, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. 
Gregory of Nazianzum, St. Chrysostom, and the general council of 
Constantinople, with almost the unanimous suffrage of all the East, 
zealously supported the cause of St. Meletius. Theodosius having, after his 
victory over the Goths, been associated by Gratian, and taken possession of 
the Eastern empire, sent his general, Sapor, to Antioch, to re-establish there 
the Catholic pastors. In an assembly which was held in his presence, in 379, 
St. Meletius, Paulinus, and Vitalis, whom Apollinarius had consecrated 
bishop of his party there, met, and St. Meletius, addressing himself to 
Paulinus, made the following proposal:28 “Since our sheep have but one 
religion, and the same faith, let it be our business to unite them into one 
flock; let us drop all disputes for precedency, and agree to feed them 
together. I am ready to share this see with you, and let the survivor have the 
care of the whole flock.” After some demur the proposal was accepted of, 
and Sapor put St. Meletius in possession of the churches which he had 
governed before his last banishment, and of those which were in the hands 
of the Arians, and Paulinus was continued in his care of the Eustathians St. 
Meletius zealously reformed the disorders which heresy and divisions had 
produced, and provided his church with excellent ministers. In 379 he 
presided in a council at Antioch, in which the errors of Apollinarius were 
condemned without any mention of his name. Theodosius, whom Gratian 
declared Augustus, and his partner in the empire at Sirmich, on the 19th of 
January, soon after his arrival at Constantinople, concurred zealously in 
assembling the second general council which was opened at 
Constantinople, in the year 381. Only the prelates of the Eastern empire 
assisted, so that we find no mention of legates of pope Damasus, and it was 
general, not in the celebration, but by the acceptation of the universal 
church. St. Meletius presided as the first patriarch that was present; in it one 
hundred and fifty Catholic bishops, and thirty-six of the Macedonian sect, 
made their appearance; but all these latter chose rather to withdraw than to 
retract their error, or confess the divinity of the Holy Ghost. The council 


approved of the election of St. Gregory of Nazianzen to the see of 
Constantinople, though he resigned it to satisfy the scruples and complaints 
of some, who, by mistake, thought it made against the Nicene canon, which 
forbade translations of bishops; which could not be understood of him who 
had never been allowed to take possession of his former see. The council 
then proceeded to condemn the Macedonian heresy, and to publish the 
Nicene creed, with certain additions. In the second, among the seven canons 
of discipline, the two oriental patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch were 
acknowledged. In the third, the prerogative of honor, next to the see of 
Rome, is given to that of Constantinople, which before was subject to the 
metropolitan of Heraclea, in Thrace. This canon laid the foundation of the 
patriarchal dignity to which that see was raised by the council of Calcedon, 
though not allowed for some time after in the West. St. Meletius died at 
Constantinople while the council was sitting, to the inexpressible grief of 
the fathers, and of the good emperor. By an evangelical meekness, which 
was his characteristic, he had converted the various trials that he had gone 
through into occasions of virtue, and had exceedingly endeared himself to 
all that had the happiness of his acquaintance. St. Chrysostom assures us, 
that his name was so venerable to his flock at Antioch, that they gave it 
their children, and mentioned it with all possible respect. They cut his 
image upon their seals, and upon their plate, and carved it in their houses. 
His funeral was performed at Constantinople with the utmost magnificence, 
and attended by the fathers of the council, and all the Catholics of the city. 
One of the most eminent among the prelates, probably St. Amphilochius of 
Iconium, pronounced his panegyric in the council. St. Gregory of Nyssa 
made his funeral oration in presence of the emperor, in the great church, in 
the end of which he says, “He now sees God face to face, and prays for us, 
and for the ignorance of the people.” St. Meletius’s body was deposited in 
the church of the apostles, till it was removed before the end of the same 
year, with the utmost pomp, to Antioch, at the emperor’s expense, and 
interred near the relics of St. Babylas, in that church which he had erected 
in honor of that holy martyr. Five years after, St. Chrysostom, whom our 
saint had ordained deacon, spoke his elegant panegyric on the 12th of 
February, on which his name occurs in the Meneza, and was inserted by 
Baronius in the Roman Martyrology; though it is uncertain whether this be 
the day of his death, or of his translation to Antioch. On account of his three 


banishments and great sufferings, he is styled a martyr by St. John 
Damascene.42 His panegyrics, by St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. 
Chrysostom, are extant. See also Socrates,1. 5, c. 5, p. 261. Sozom.1. 4, c. 


28, p. 586. Theodoret,1. 3, c. 5, p. 128,1. 2, c. 27, p. 634. Jos. Assem. in Cal 
Univer. t. 6, p. 125. 


St. Eulalia, of Barcelona, V. M. 


This holy virgin was brought up in the faith, and in the practice of piety, at 
Barcelona in Spain. In the persecution of Dioclesian, under the cruel 
governor Dacian, she suffered the rack, and being at last crucified on it, 
joined the crown of martyrdom with that of virginity. Her relics are 
preserved at Barcelona, by which city she is honored as its special 
patroness. She is titular saint of many churches, and her name is given to 
several villages of Guienne and Languedoc, and other neighboring 
provinces, where, in some places, she is called St. Eulalie, in others St. 
Olaire, St. Olacie, St. Occille, St. Olaille, and St. Aulazie. Sainte-Aulaire 
and Sainte-Aulaye are names of two ancient French families taken from this 
saint. Her acts deserve no notice. See Tillemont, t. 5, in his account from 
Prudentius, of St. Eulalia of Merida, with whom Vincent of Beauvais 
confounds her; but she is distinguished by the tradition of the Spanish 
churches, by the Mozarabic missal, and by all the martyrologies which bear 
the name of St. Jerom, Ado, Usuard, &c. 


St. Antony Cauleas, Confessor 


PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


He was by extraction of a noble Phrygian family, but born at a country seat 
near Constantinople, where his parents lived retired for fear of the 
persecution and infection of the Iconoclasts. From twelve years of age he 
served God with great fervor, in a monastery of the city, which some 
moderns pretend to have been that of Studius. In process of time he was 
chosen abbot, and, upon the death of Stephen, brother to the emperor Leo 
VI., surnamed the Wise, or the Philosopher, patriarch of Constantinople in 
893. His predecessor had succeeded Photius in 886, (whom this emperor 
expelled,) and labored strenuously to extinguish the schism he had formed, 
and restore the peace of the church over all the East. St. Antony completed 
this great work, and in a council in which he presided at Constantinople, 
condemned or reformed all that had been done by Photius during his last 
usurpation of that see, after the death of St. Ignatius. The acts of this 
important council are entirely lost, perhaps through the malice of those 
Greeks who renewed this unhappy schism. A perfect spirit of mortification, 
penance, and prayer, sanctified this great pastor, both in his private and 
public life. He died in the year 896, of his age sixty-seven, on the 12th of 
February, on which day his name is inserted in the Greek Menea, and in the 
Roman Martyrology. See an historical panegyric on his virtues, spoken 
soon after his death by a certain Greek philosopher named Nicephorus, in 
he Bollandists. Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, t. 3; also t.1. p. 250. 


February 13" 


St. Catharine De Ricci, V. O. S. D. 


See her life, written by F. Seraphin Razzi, a Dominican friar, who knew her, 
and was fifty-eight years old when she died. The nuns of her monastery 
gave an ample testimony that this account was conformable partly to what 
they knew of her, and partly to MS. memorials left by her confessor and 
others concerning her. Whence F. Echard calls this life a work accurately 
written. It was printed in 4to. at Lucca, in 1594. Her life was again 
compiled by F. Philip Guidi, confessor to the saint and to the duchess of 
Urbino, and printed at Florence, in two vols. 4to., in 1622. FF. Michael Pio 
and John Lopez, of the same order, have given abstracts of her life. See 
likewise Bened. XIV. de Can. Serv. Dei. t. 5, inter Act. Can. 5. SS. Append. 


A. D. 1589. 


The Ricci are an ancient family, which still subsists in a flourishing 
condition in Tuscany. Peter de Ricci, the father of our saint, was married to 
Catharine Bonza, a lady of suitable birth. The saint was born at Florence in 
1522, and called at her baptism Alexandrina: but she took the name of 
Catharine at her religious profession. Having lost her mother in her infancy, 
she was formed to virtue by a very pious godmother, and whenever she was 
missing, she was always to be found on her knees in some secret part of the 
house. When she was between six and seven years old, her father placed her 
in the convent of Monticelli, near the gates of Florence, where her aunt, 
Louisa de Ricci, was a nun. This place was to her a paradise: at a distance 
from the noise and tumult of the world, she served God without impediment 
or distraction. After some years her father took her home. She continued her 
usual exercises in the world as much as she was able; but the interruptions 
and dissipation, inseparable from her station, gave her so much uneasiness, 
that, with the consent of her father, which she obtained, though with great 
difficulty, in the year 1535, the fourteenth of her age, she received the 
religious veil in the convent of Dominicanesses at Prat, in Tuscany, to 


which her uncle, F. Timothy de Ricci, was director. God, in the merciful 
design to make her the spouse of his crucified Son, and to imprint in her 
soul dispositions conformable to his, was pleased to exercise her patience 
by rigorous trials. For two years she suffered inexpressible pains under a 
complication of violent distempers, which remedies themselves served only 
to increase. These sufferings she sanctified by the interior dispositions with 
which she bore them, and which she nourished principally by assiduous 
meditation on the passion of Christ, in which she found an incredible relish, 
and a solid comfort and joy. After the recovery of her health, which seemed 
miraculous, she studied more perfectly to die to her senses, and to advance 
in a penitential life and spirit, in which God had begun to conduct her, by 
practising the greatest austerities which were compatible with the obedience 
she had professed: she fasted two or three days a week on bread and water, 
and sometimes passed the whole day without taking any nourishment, and 
chastised her body with disciplines and a sharp iron chain which she wore 
next her skin. Her obedience, humility, and meekness, were still more 
admirable than her spirit of penance. The least shadow of distinction or 
commendation gave her inexpressible uneasiness and confusion, and she 
would have rejoiced to be able to lie hid in the centre of the earth, in order 
to be entirely unknown to, and blotted out of the hearts of all mankind, such 
were the sentiments of annihilation and contempt of herself in which she 
constantly lived. It was by profound humility and perfect interior self-dental 
that she learned to vanquish in her heart the sentiments or life of the firs. 
Adam, that is, of corruption, sin, and inordinate self-love. But this victory 
over herself, and purgation of her affections, was completed by a perfect 
spirit of prayer: for by the union of her soul with God, and the 
establishment of the absolute reign of his love in her heart, she was dead to, 
and disengaged from all earthly things. And in one act of sublime prayer, 
she advanced more than by a hundred exterior practices in the purity and 
ardor of her desire to do constantly what was most agreeable to God, to lose 
no occasion of practising every heroic virtue, and of vigorously resisting all 
that was evil. Prayer, holy meditation, and contemplation were the means 
by which God imprinted in her soul sublime ideas of his heavenly truths, 
the strongest and most tender sentiments of all virtues, and the most burning 
desire to give all to God, with an incredible relish and affection for 
suffering contempt and poverty for Christ. What she chiefly labored to 


obtain, by meditating on his life and sufferings, and what she most earnestly 
asked of him was, that he would be pleased, in his mercy, to purge her 
affections of all poison of the inordinate love of creatures, and engrave in 
her his most holy and divine image, both exterior and interior, that is to say, 
both in her conversation and affections, that so she might be animated, and 
might think, speak, and act by his most holy Spirit. The saint was chosen, 
very young, first, mistress of the novices, then sub-prioress, and, in the 
twenty-fifth year of her age, was appointed perpetual prioress. The 
reputation of her extraordinary sanctity and prudence drew her many visits 
from a great number of bishops, princes, and cardinals, among others, of 
Cervini, Alexander of Medicis, and Aldobrandini, who all three were 
afterwards raised to St. Peter’s chair, under the names of Marcellus IL., 
Clement VIII., and Leo XI. Something like what St. Austin relates of St. 
John of Egypt, happened to St. Philip Neri and St. Catharine of Ricci. For 
having some time entertained together a commerce of letters, to satisfy their 
mutual desire of seeing each other, while he was detained at Rome she 
appeared to him in a vision, and they conversed together a considerable 
time, each doubtless being in a rapture. This St. Philip Neri, though most 
circumspect in giving credit to, or in publishing visions, declared, saying, 
that Catharine de Ricci, while living, had appeared to him in vision, as his 
disciple Galloni assures us in his life And the continuators of Bollandus 
inform us that this was confirmed by the oaths of five witnesses.! Bacci, 
in his life of St. Philip, mentions the same thing, and pope Gregory XV., in 
his bull for the canonization of St. Philip Neri, affirms, that while this saint 
lived at Rome, he conversed a considerable time with Catharine of Ricci, a 
nun, who was then at Prat, in Tuscany.222 Most wonderful were the raptures 
of St. Catharine in meditating on the passion of Christ, which was her daily 
exercise, but to which she totally devoted herself every week from 
Thursday noon to three o’clock in the afternoon on Friday. After a long 
illness, she passed from this mortal life to everlasting bliss and the 
possession of the object of all her desires, on the feast of the Purification of 
our Lady, on the 2d of February, in 1589, the sixty-seventh year of her age. 
The ceremony of her beatification was performed by Clement XII., in 1732, 
and that of her canonization by Benedict XIV., in 1746. Her festival is 
deferred to the 13th of February. 


In the most perfect state of heavenly contemplation which this life admits 
of, there must be a time allowed for action, as appears from the most 
eminent contemplatives among the saints, and those religious institutes 
which are most devoted to this holy exercise. The mind of man must be 
frequently unbent, or it will be overset. Many, by a too constant or forced 
attention, have lost their senses. The body also stands in need of exercise, 
and in all stations men owe several exterior duties both to others and 
themselves, and to neglect any of these, upon pretence of giving the 
preference to prayer, would be a false devotion and dangerous illusion. 
Though a Christian be a citizen of heaven, while he is a sojourner in this 
world, he is not to forget the obligations or the necessities to which this 
state subjects him, or to dream of flights which only angels and their fellow 
inhabitants of bliss take. As a life altogether taken up in action and 
business, without frequent prayer and pious meditation, alienates a soul 
from God and virtue, and weds her totally to the world, so a life spent 
wholly in contemplation, without any mixture of action, is chimerical, and 
the attempt dangerous. The art of true devotion consists very much in a 
familiar and easy habit of accompanying exterior actions and business with 
a pious attention to the Divine Presence, frequent secret aspirations, and a 
constant union of the soul with God. This St. Catharine of Ricci practised at 
her work, in the exterior duties of her house and office, in her attendance on 
the sick, (which was her favorite employment, and which she usually 
performed on her knees,) and in the tender care of the poor over the whole 
country. But this hindered not the exercises of contemplation, which were 
her most assiduous employment. Hence retirement and silence were her 
delight, in order to entertain herself with the Creator of all things, and by 
devout meditation, kindling in her soul the fire of heavenly love, she was 
never able to satiate the ardor of her desire in adoring and praising the 
immense greatness and goodness of God. 


St. Licinius, Confessor 


CALLED BY THE FRENCH, LESIN, BISHOP OF ANGERS. 


He was born of a noble family, allied to the kings of France, about the year 
540. He was applied to learning as soon as he was capable of instruction, 
and sent to the court of king Clotaire I., (whose cousin he was,) being about 
twenty years of age. He signalized himself by his prudence and valor, both 
in the court and in the army, and acquitted himself of all Christian duties 
with extraordinary exactitude and fervor. Fasting and prayer were familiar 
to him, and his heart was always raised to God. King Chilperic made him 
count or governor of Anjou, and being overcome by the importunities of his 
friends, the saint consented to take a wife about the year 578. But the lady 
was struck with a leprosy on the morning before it was to be solemnized. 
This accident so strongly affected Licinius, that he resolved to carry into 
immediate execution a design he had long entertained of entirely 
renouncing the world. This he did in 580, and leaving all things to follow 
Jesus Christ, he entered himself among the clergy, and hiding himself from 
the world in a community of ecclesiastics, found no pleasure but in the 
exercises of piety and the most austere penance, and in meditating on the 
holy scriptures. Audouin, the fourteenth bishop of Angers, dying towards 
the year 600, the people, remembering the equity and mildness with which 
Licinius had governed them, rather as their father than as a judge or master, 
demanded him for their pastor. The voice of the clergy seconded that of the 
people, and the concurrence of the court of Clotaire II. in his minority, 
under the regency of his mother Fredegonda, over came all the opposition 
his humility could make. His time and his substance were divided in 
feeding the hungry, comforting and releasing prisoners, and curing the 
bodies and souls of his people. Though he was careful to keep up exact 
discipline in his diocese, he was more inclined to indulgence, than rigor, in 
imitation of the tenderness which Jesus Christ showed for sinners. Strong 
and persuasive eloquence, the more forcible argument of his severe and 


exemplary life, and God himself speaking by miracles qualified him to gain 
the hearts of the most hardened, and make daily conquest of souls to Christ. 
He renewed the spirit of devotion and penance by frequent retreats, and 
desired earnestly to resign his bishopric, and hide himself in some solitude: 
but the bishops of the province, whose consent he asked, refusing to listen 
to such a proposal, he submitted, and continued to spend the remainder of 
his life in the service of his flock. His patience was perfected by continual 
infirmities in his last years, and he finished his sacrifice about the year 618, 
in the sixty-fifth of his age. He was buried in the church of St. John Baptist, 
which he had founded, with a monastery, which he designed for his retreat. 
It is now a collegiate church, and enriched with the treasure of his relics. 
His memory was publicly honored in the seventh age: the 1st of November 
was the day of his festival, though he is now mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology on the 13th of February. At Angers he is commemorated on 
the 8th of June, which seems to have been the day of his consecration, and 
on the 21st of June, when his relies were translated or taken up, 1169, in the 
time of Henry II., king of England, count of Anjou. See his life, written 
from the relation of his disciples soon after his death; and again by 
Marbodius, archdeacon of Angers, afterwards bishop of Rennes, both in 
Bollandus. 


St. Polyeuctus, M. 


The city of Melitine, a station of the Roman troops in the Lesser Armenia, 
is illustrious for a great number of martyrs, whereof the first in rank is 
Polyeuctus. He was a rich Roman officer, and had a friend called Nearchus, 
a zealous Christian, who, when the news of the persecution, raised by the 
emperor against the church, reached Armenia, prepared himself to lay down 
his life for his faith; and grieving to leave Polyeuctus in the darkness of 
Paganism, was so successful in his endeavors to induce him to embrace 
Christianity, as not only to gain him over to the faith, but to inspire him 
with an eager desire of laying down his life for the same. He openly 
declared himself a Christian, and was apprehended and condemned to cruel 
tortures. The executioners being weary with tormenting him, be took 
themselves to the method of argument and persuasion, in order to prevail 
with him to renounce Christ. The tears and cries of his wife Paulina of his 
children, and of his father-in-law, Felix, were sufficient to have shaken a 
mind not superior to all the assaults of hell. But Polyeuctus, strengthened by 
God, grew only the firmer in his faith, and received the sentence of death 
with such cheerfulness and joy, and exhorted all to renounce their idols with 
so much energy, on the road to execution, that many were converted. He 
was beheaded on the 10th of January, in the persecution of Decius, or 
Valerian, about the year 250, or 257. The Christians buried his body in the 
city. Nearchus gathered his blood in a cloth, and afterwards wrote his acts. 
The Greeks keep his festival very solemnly: and all the Latin martyrologies 
mention him. There was in Melitine a famous church of St. Polyeuctus, in 
the fourth age, in which St. Euthymius often prayed. There was also a very 
stately one in Constantinople, under Justinian, the vault of which was 
covered with plates of gold, in which it was the custom for men to make 
their most solemn oaths, as is related by St. Gregory of Tours.242 The same 
author informs us, in his history of the Franks,“4 that the kings of France, 
of the first race, used to confirm their treaties by the name of Polyeuctus. 


The martyrology ascribed to St. Jerom, and the most ancient Armenian 
calendars, place his feast on the 7th of January, which seems to have been 
the day of his martyrdom. The Greeks defer his festival to the 9th of 
January: but it is marked on the 13th of February in the ancient 
martyrology, which was sent from Rome to Aquileia in the eighth century, 
and which is copied by Ado, Usuard, and the Roman Martyrology. See his 
acts taken from those written by Nearchus, the saint’s friend, and Tillem. t. 
3, p. 424. Jos. Assemani, in Calend. ad 9 Januarii, t. 6. 


St. Gregory II., Pope, C. 


He was born in Rome, to an affluent fortune, and being educated in the 
palace of the popes, acquired great skill in the holy scriptures and in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and attained to an eminent degree of sanctity. Pope 
Sergius I., to whom he was very dear, ordained him subdeacon. Under the 
succeeding popes, John the sixth and seventh, Sisinnius, and Constantine, 
he was treasurer of the church, and afterwards library keeper, and was 
charged with several important commissions. The fifth general council had 
been held upon the affair of the three chapters, in 553, in the reign of 
Justinian, and the sixth against the Monothelites, in those of Constantine 
Pogonatus and pope Agatho, in 660. With a view of adding a supplement of 
new canons to those of the aforesaid two councils, the bishops of the Greek 
church, to the number of two hundred and eleven, held the council called 
Quini-sext, in a hall of the imperial palace at Constantinople, named 
Trullus, in 692, which laid a foundation of certain differences in discipline 
between the Eastern and Western churches; for in the thirteenth canon it 
was enacted, that a man who was before married should be allowed to 
receive the holy orders of subdeacon, deacon, or priest, without being 
obliged to leave his wife, though this was forbid to bishops. (can. 12.) It 
was also forbid, (canon 55,) to fast on Saturdays, even in Lent. Pope 
Sergius I. refused to confirm this council; and, in 695, the emperor, 
Justinian II., surnamed Rhinotmetus, who had succeeded his father, 
Constantine Pogonatus, in 685, was dethroned for his cruelty, and his nose 
being slit, (from which circumstance he received his surname,) banished 
into Chersonesus. First Leontius, then Apsimarus Tiberius, ascended the 
throne; but Justinian recovered it in 705, and invited pope Constantine into 
the East, hoping to prevail upon him to confirm the council in Trullo. The 
pope was received with great honor, and had with him our saint, who, in his 
name, answered the questions put by the Greeks concerning the said 
council. After their return to Rome, upon the death of Constantine, Gregory 


was chosen pope, and ordained on the 19th of May, 715. The emperor 
Justinian being detested both by the army and people, Bardanes, who took 
the name of Philippicus, an Armenian, one of his generals, revolted, took 
Constantinople, put him and his son Tiberius, only seven years old, to 
death, and usurped the sovereignty in December, 711. In Justinian II was 
extinguished the family of Heraclius. Philippicus abetted warmly the heresy 
of the Monothelites, and caused the sixth council to be proscribed in a 
pretended synod at Constartinople. His reign was very short, for Artemius, 
his secretary, who took the name of Anastasius II., deposed him, and 
stepped into the throne on the fourth of June, 713. By him the Monothelites 
were expelled; but, after a reign of two years and seven months, seeing one 
Theodosius chosen emperor by the army, which had revolted in January, 
716, he withdrew, and took the monastic habit at Thessalonica. The eastern 
army having proclaimed Leo III., surnamed the Isaurian, emperor, on the 
25th of March, 717, Theodosius and his son embraced an ecclesiastical 
state, and lived in peace among the clergy. Pope Gregory signalized the 
beginning of his popedom by deposing John VI., the Monothelite, false 
patriarch of Constantinople, who had been nominated by Philippicus, and 
he promoted the election of St. Germanus, who was translated to that 
dignity from Cyzicus, in 715. With unwearied watchfulness and zeal he laid 
himself out in extirpating heresies on all sides, and in settling a reformation 
of manners. Besides a hospital for old men, he rebuilt the great monastery 
near the church of St. Paul at Rome, and, after the death of his mother, in 
718, changed her house into the monastery of St. Agatha. The same year he 
re-established the abbey of Mount Cassino, sending thither, from Rome, the 
holy abbot St. Petronax, to take upon him the government, one hundred and 
forty years after it had been laid in ruins by the Lombards. This holy abbot 
lived to see monastic discipline settled here in so flourishing a manner, that 
in the same century, Carloman, duke or prince of the French, Rachis, king 
of the Lombards, St. Willebald, St. Sturmius, first abbot of Fulda, and other 
eminent persons, fled to this sanctuary.22 Our holy pope commissioned 
zealous missionaries to preach the faith in Germany, and consecrated St. 
Corbinian bishop of Frisingen, and St. Boniface bishop of Mentz. Leo, the 
Isaurian, protected the Catholic church during the first ten years of his 
reign, and St. Gregory II. laid up among the archives of his church several 


letters which he had received from him, from the year 717 to 726, which 
proved afterwards authentic monuments of his perfidy. For, being infatuated 
by certain Jews, who had gained an ascendant over him by certain 
pretended astrological predictions, in 726 he commanded holy images to be 
abolished, and enforced the execution of his edicts of a cruel persecution. 
St. Germanus, and other orthodox prelates in the East, endeavored to 
reclaim him, refused to obey his edicts, and addressed themselves to pope 
Gregory. Our saint employed long the arms of tears and entreaties, yet 
strenuously maintained the people of Italy in their allegiance to their prince, 
as Anastasius assures us. A rebellion was raised in Sicily, but soon quelled 
by the death of Artemius, who had assumed the purple. The pope 
vigorously opposed the mutineers, both here and in other parts of the West. 
When he was informed that the army at Ravenna and Venice, making zeal a 
pretence for rebellion, had created a new emperor, he effectually opposed 
their attempt, and prevented the effect. Several disturbances which were 
raised in Rome were pacified by his care. Nevertheless, he by letters 
encouraged the pastors of the church to resist the heresy which the emperor 
endeavored to establish by bloodshed and violence. The tyrant sent orders 
to several of his officers, six or seven times, to murder the pope: but he was 
so faithfully guarded by the Romans and Lombards, that he escaped all their 
snares. St. Gregory II. held the pontificate fifteen years, eight months, and 
twenty-three days, and died in 731, on the 10th of February; but the Roman 
Martyrology consecrates to his memory the 13th which was probably the 
day on which his corpse was deposited in the Vatican church. 


St. Martinianus, Hermit at Athens 


Martinianus was born at Cesarea in Palestine, during the reign of 
Constantius. At eighteen years of age he retired to a mountain near that city, 
called, The place of the Ark, where he lived for twenty-five years among 
many holy solitaries in the practice of all virtues, and was endowed with the 
gift of miracles. A wicked strumpet of Cesarea, called Zoe, hearing his 
sanctity much extolled, at the instigation of the devil undertook to pervert 
him. She feigned herself a poor woman, wandering in the desert late at 
night, and ready to perish. By this pretext she prevailed on Martinianus to 
let her remain that night in his cell. Towards morning she threw aside her 
rags, put on her best attire, and going in to Martinianus, told him she was a 
lady of the city, possessed of a large estate and plentiful fortune, all which 
she came to offer him with herself. She also instanced, in the examples of 
the saints of the Old Testament, who were rich and engaged in the conjugal 
state, to induce him to abandon his purpose. The hermit, who should have 
imitated the chaste Joseph in his flight, was permitted, in punishment 
perhaps of some secret presumption, to listen to her enchanting tongue, and 
to consent in his heart to her proposal. But as it was near the time that he 
expected certain persons to call on him to receive his blessing and 
instructions, he told her he would go and meet them on the road and dismiss 
them. He went out with this intent, but being touched with remorse, he 
returned speedily to his cell, where, making a great fire, he thrust his feet 
into it. The pain this occasioned was so great, that he could not forbear 
crying out aloud. The woman at the noise ran in and found him lying on the 
ground, bathed in tears, and his feet half burned. On seeing her he said: 
“Ah! if I cannot bear this weak fire, how can I endure that of hell?” This 
example excited Zoe to sentiments of grief and repentance, and she 
conjured him to put her in a way of securing her salvation. He sent her to 
Bethlehem, to the monastery of St. Paula, in which she lived in continual 
penance, and lying on the bare floor, with no other sustenance than bread 


and water. Martinianus, as soon as his legs were healed, which was not till 
seven months after, not being able all that time to rise from the ground, 
retired to a rock surrounded with water on every side, to be secure from the 
approach of danger and all occasions of sin. He lived here exposed always 
to the open air, and without ever seeing any human creature, except a 
boatman, who brought him twice a year biscuit and fresh water, and twigs 
wherewith to make baskets. Six years after this, he saw a vessel split and 
wrecked at the bottom of his rock. All on board perished, except one girl, 
who, floating on a plank, cried out for succor. Martinianus could not refuse 
to go down and save her life: but fearing the danger of living on the same 
mountain with her till the boatman should come, as was expected in two 
months, resolved to leave her there to subsist on his provisions till that time, 
and she chose to end her days on this rock in imitation of his penitential 
life. He, trusting himself to the waves and Providence, to shun all danger of 
sin, swam to the main land, and travelled through many deserts to Athens, 
where he made a happy end towards the year 400, being about fifty years 
old. His name, though not mentioned in the Roman Martyrology, occurs in 
the Greek Menea, and was in great veneration in the East, particularly at 
Constantinople, in the famous church near Sancta Sophia. See his acts in 
the Bollandists, and in most compilers of the lives of the saints. Also Jos. 
Assemani in Cal. Univ. ad 13 Feb t. 6, p. 145. 


St. Modomnoc, or Dominick, of Ossory, C. 


He is said to have been of the noble race of the O’ Neils, and, passing into 
Wales, to have studied under St. David in the Vale of Ross. After his return 
home he served God at Tiprat Fachna, in the western part of Ossory. He is 
said to have been honored there with the episcopal dignity, about the middle 
of the sixth century. The see of Ossory was translated from Seirkeran, the 
capital of this small county, to Aghavoa, in the eleventh century, and in the 
twelfth, in the reign of Henry II., to Kilkenny. See Sir James Ware,1. De 
Antiquitatibus Hibernie, and1. De Episcopat. Hibern. 


St. Stephen, Abbot 


He was abbot of a monastery near the walls of Rieti in Italy, and a man of 
admirable sanctity. He had despised all things for the love of heaven. He 
shunned all company to employ himself wholly in prayer. So wonderful 
was his patience, that he looked upon them as his greatest friends and 
benefactors, who did him the greatest injuries, and regarded insults as his 
greatest gain. He lived in extreme poverty, and a privation of all the 
conveniences of life. His barns, with all the corn in them, the whole 
subsistence of his family, were burned down by wicked men. He received 
the news with cheerfulness, grieving only for their sin by which God was 
offended. In his agony angels were seen surrounding him to conduct his 
happy soul to bliss. He lived in the sixth age. He is named in the Roman 
Martyrology. See St. Gregory, hom. 35, in Evang. t.1, p. 1616. and1. 4, 
Dial. c. 19. 


B. Roger, Abbot, C. 


Having embraced the Cistercian order at Loroy, or Locus Regis, in Berry, 
he was chosen abbot of Elan near Retel in Champagne, and died about the 
year 1175. His remains are enshrined in a chapel which bears his name, in 
the church at Elan, where his festival is kept with a mass in his honor on the 
13th of February. His life was written by a monk of Elan. See Chatelain, on 
the 4th of January, on which day his name occurs in a Cistercian calendar 
printed at Dijon. 


February 14" 


St. Valentine, Priest and Martyr 


His acts are commended by Henschenius, but objected to by Tillemont, &c. 
Here is given only an abridgment of the principal circumstances, from 
Tillem. t. 4, p. 678. 


THIRD AGE 


Valentine was a holy priest in Rome, who, with St. Marius and his family, 
assisted the martyrs in the persecution under Claudius II]. He was 
apprehended, and sent by the emperor to the prefect of Rome; who, on 
finding all his promises to make him renounce his faith ineffectual, 
commanded him to be beaten with clubs, and afterwards to be beheaded, 
which was executed on the 14th of February, about the year 270. Pope 
Julius I. is said to have built a church near Ponte Mole to his memory, 
which for a long time gave name to the gate, now called Porta del Popolo, 
formerly Porta Valentini. The greatest part of his relics are now in the 
church of St. Praxedes. His name is celebrated as that of an illustrious 
martyr, in the sacramentary of St. Gregory, the Roman missal of Thomasius, 
in the calendar of F. Fronto, and that of Allatius, in Bede, Usuard, Ado, 
Notker, and all other martyrologies on this day. To abolish the heathen’s 
lewd superstitious custom of boys drawing the names of girls, in honor of 
their goddess Februata Juno, on the 15th of this month, several zealous 
pastors substituted the names of saints in billets given on this day. See 
January 29, on St. Francis de Sales. 


St. Maro, Abbot 


From Theodoret Philoth. c. 16, 22, 24, 30, Tillem. t. 12, p. 412. Le Quien, 
Oriens Christ. t. 3, p. 5. Jos Assemani Bibl. Orient. t.1, p. 497. 


A. D. 433. 


St. Maro made choice of a solitary abode on a mountain in the diocese of 
Syria and near that city, where, out of a spirit of mortification, he lived for 
the most part in the open air. He had indeed a little hut, covered with goat 
skins, to shelter him from the inclemencies of the weather; but he very 
seldom made use of it for that purpose, even on the most urgent occasions. 
Finding here a heathen temple, he dedicated it to the true God, and made it 
his house of prayer. Being renowned for sanctity, he was raised, in 405 to 
the dignity of priesthood. St. Chrysostom, who had a singular regard for 
him, wrote to him from Cucusus, the place of his banishment, and 
recommended himself to his prayers, and begged to hear from him by every 
opportunity. 

St. Zebinus, our saint’s master, surpassed all the solitaries of his time, 
with regard to assiduity in prayer. He devoted to this exercise whole days 
and nights, without being sensible of any weariness or fatigue: nay, his 
ardor for it seemed rather to increase than slacken by its continuance. He 
generally prayed in an erect posture; but in his old age was forced to 
support his body by leaning on a staff. He gave advice in very few words to 
those that came to see him, to gain the more time for heavenly 
contemplation. St. Maro imitated his constancy in prayer: yet he not only 
received all visitants with great tenderness, but encouraged their stay with 
him; though few were willing to pass the whole night in prayer standing. 
God recompensed his labors with most abundant graces, and the gift of 
curing all distempers, both of body and mind. He prescribed admirable 
remedies against all vices. This drew great multitudes to him, and he 
erected many monasteries in Syria, and trained up holy solitaries. 


Theodoret, bishop of Cyr, says, that the great number of monks who 
peopled his diocese were the22® fruit of his instructions. The chief among 
his disciples was St. James of Cyr, who gloried that he had received from 
the hands of St. Maro his first hair-cloth. 

God called St. Maro to his glory after a short illness, which showed, says 
Theodoret, the great weakness to which his body was reduced. A pious 
contest ensued among the neighboring provinces about his burial. The 
inhabitants of a large and populous place carried off the treasure, and built 
to his honor a spacious church over his tomb, to which a monastery was 
adjoined, which seems to have been the monastery of St. Maro in the 
diocese of Apamea.222 


St. Abraames, Bishop of Carres 


He was a holy solitary, who, going to preach to an idolatrous village on 
Mount Libanus, overcame the persecutions of the heathens by meekness 
and patience. When he had narrowly escaped death from their hands, he 
borrowed money wherewith to satisfy the demands of the collectors of the 
public taxes, for their failure in which respect they were to be cast into 
prison; and by this charity he gained them all to Christ. After instructing 
them for three years, he left them in the care of a holy priest, and returned 
to his desert. He was some time after ordained bishop of Carres, in 
Mesopotamia, which country he cleared of idolatry, dissensions, and other 
vices. He joined the recollection and penance of a monk with the labors of 
his functions, and died at Constantinople, in 422, having been sent for to 
court by Theodosius the Younger, and there treated with the greatest honor 
on account of his sanctity. The emperor kept one of his mean garments, and 
wore it himself on certain days, out of respect. See Theodoret Philoth. c. 17, 
t. 3, p. 847. 


St. Auxentius, H. 


He was a holy hermit in Bithynia, in the fifth age. In his youth he was one 
of the equestrian guards of Theodosius the Younger, but this state of life, 
which he discharged with the utmost fidelity to his prince, did not hinder 
him from making the service of God his main concern. All his spare time 
was spent in solitude and prayer; and he often visited holy hermits, to spend 
the nights with them in tears and singing the divine praises, prostrate on the 
ground. The fear of vain-glory moved him to retire to the desert mountain 
of Oxea, in Bithynia, eight miles from Constantinople. After the council of 
Chalcedon, where he appeared upon summons by order of the emperor 
Marcian, against Eutyches, he chose a cell on the mountain of Siope, near 
Chalcedon, in which he contributed to the sanctification of many who 
resorted to him for advice; he finished his martyrdom of penance, together 
with his life, about 470. Sozomen commended exceedingly his sanctity 
while he was yet living.228 St. Stephen the Younger caused the church of his 
monastery to be dedicated to God, under the invocation of our saint; and 
mount Siope is called to this day mount St. Auxentius. See his life, written 
from the relation of his disciple Vendimian, with the remarks of 
Henschenius. 


St. Conran, Bishop of Orkney, Confessor 


The isles of Orkney are twenty-six in number, besides the lesser, called 
Holmes, which are uninhabited, and serve only for pasture. The faith was 
planted here by St. Palladius, and St. Sylvester, one of his fellow-laborers, 
who was appointed by him the first pastor of this church, and was honored 
in it on the 5th of February. In these islands formerly stood a great number 
of holy monasteries, the chief of which was Kirkwall. This place was the 
bishop’s residence, and is at this day the only remarkable town in these 
islands. It is situated in the largest of them, which is thirty miles long, called 
anciently Pomonia, now Mainland. This church is much indebted to St. 
Conran, who was bishop here in the seventh century, and whose name, for 
the austerity of his life, zeal, and eminent sanctity, was no less famous in 
those parts, so long as the Catholic religion flourished there, than those of 
St. Palladius and of St. Kentigern. The cathedral of Orkney was dedicated 
under the invocation of St. Magnus, king of Norway. On St. Conran, see 
bishop Lesley, Hist. Scot.1. 4. Wion, in addit. c. 3. Ligni Vita. King, in 
Calend. 


February 15" 


St.s Faustinus and Jovita, MM. 


A.D. 121. 


Faustinus and Jovita were brothers, nobly born, and zealous professors of 
the Christian religion, which they preached without fear in their city of 
Brescia, while the bishop of that place lay concealed during the persecution. 
The acts of their martyrdom seeming of doubtful authority, all we can 
affirm with certainty of them is, that their remarkable zeal excited the fury 
of the heathens against them, and procured them a glorious death for their 
faith at Brescia, in Lombardy, under the emperor Adrian. Julian, a heathen 
lord, apprehended them; and the emperor himself passing through Brescia, 
when neither threats nor torments could shake their constancy commanded 
them to be beheaded. They seem to have suffered about the year 121.729 
The city of Brescia honors them as its chief patrons, and possesses their 
relics. A very ancient church in that city bears their name and all the 
martyrologies mention them. 

The spirit of Christ is a spirit of martyrdom, at least of mortification and 
penance. It is always the spirit of the cross. The remains of the old man, of 
sin and of death, must be extinguished, before one can be made heavenly by 
putting on affections which are divine. What mortifies he senses and the 
flesh gives life to the spirit, and what weakens and subdues the body 
strengthens the soul. Hence the divine love infuses a spirit of mortification, 
patience, obedience, humility, and meekness, with a love of sufferings and 
contempt, in which consists the sweetness of the cross. The more we share 
in the suffering life of Christ, the greater share we inherit in his spirit, and 
in the fruit of his death. To souls mortified to their sense and disengaged 
from earthly things, God gives frequent foretastes of the sweetness of 
eternal life, and the most ardent desires of possessing him in his glory. This 
is the spirit of martyrdom, which entitles a Christian to a happy resurrection 
and to the bliss of the life to come. 


St. Sigefride, or Sigfrid 


BISHOP, APOSTLE OF SWEDEN. 


From Joan. Magnus, Hist. Goth.1. 17, c. 20, quoted by Bollandus, and 
chiefly from a life of this saint, compiled at Wexiow about the year 1205, 
published from an ancient MS. by the care of Ericus Beozelius junior, in his 
Monumenta Historiea vetera Ecclesia Suevogothice, printed at Upsal in 
1709, p. 1, ad p. 14, and in Prolegom. Sect. 1. The editor was not able to 
discover the author’s name: upon which he repeats the remark of the 
learned Maussac, (in Diss. Critica ad Harpoerat.,) that “many monkish 
writers endeavored to conce I their names out of humility.” On which see 
Mabillon. Diar. Ital. p. 36. Benze-Bus gives us a considerable fragment of a 
second life of this holy prelate, ib. p. 21, ad 29, and some verses of bishop 
Brynoth the third, on St. Sigfrid and the other bishops of this province, ib. 
p. 72. 

Our zealous ancestors having received the light of our faith, propagated 
the same throughout all the northern provinces of Europe. St. Anscarius had 
planted the faith in Sweden, in 830; but it relapsed soon after into idolatry. 
King Olas Scobcong entreated king Edred, who died in 951 to send him 
missionaries to preach the gospel in his country. Sigefride, a eminent priest 
of York, undertook that mission, and on the 21st of June, in 950, arrived at 
Wexiow, in Gothland, in the territory of Smaland. He first erected a cross, 
then built a church of wood, celebrated the divine mysteries, and preached 
to the people. Twelve principal men of the province were converted by him, 
and one who died, was buried after the Christian manner, and a cross placed 
upon his grave. So great numbers were in a short time brought to the faith, 
that the cross of Christ was triumphmtly planted in all the twelve tribes into 
which the inhabitants of South-Gothland were divided. The fountain near 
the mountain of Ostrabo, since called Wexiow, in which St. Sigefride 
baptized the catechumens, long retained the names of the twelve first 
converts, engraved on a monument. King Olas was much pleased with the 


accounts he heard of the man of God, and many flocked from remote parts, 
out of mere curiosity to hear his doctrine, and to see him minister at the 
altar, admiring the rich ornaments of linen, and over them of silk, which he 
wore in celebrating the divine mysteries, with a mitre on his head, and a 
crosier, or pastoral staff, in his hand. Also the gold and silver vessels which 
he had brought with him for the use of the altar, and the dignity and majesty 
of the ceremonies of the Christian worship, attracted their attention. But the 
sublime truths of our religion, and the mortification, disinterestedness, zeal, 
and sanctity of the apostolic missionaries, engaged them to give them a 
favorable reception, and to open their eyes to the evidence of the divine 
revelation. St. Sigefride ordained two bishops, the one of East, the other of 
West Gothland, or Lingkoping, and Scara. The see of Wexiow he continued 
himself to govern so long as he lived. His three nephews, Unaman, a priest, 
and Sunaman and Wiaman, the one a deacon, the other a subdeacon, were 
his chief assistants in his apostolic labors. Having intrusted the 
administration of his see of Wexiow to Unaman, and left his two brothers to 
assist and comfort him the saint himself set cut to carry the light of the 
gospel into the midland and northem provinces. King Olas received him 
with great respect, and was baptized by him, with his whole court and his 
army. St. Sigefride founded many churches, and consecrated a bishop of 
Upsal, and another of Strengues. The former of these sees had been founded 
by St. Anscharius, in 830, and the bishop was declared by pope Alexander 
III., in 1160, metropolitan and primate of the whole kingdom. During the 
absence of our saint, a troop of idolatrous rebels, partly out of hatred of the 
Christian religion, and partly for booty, plundered the church of Wexiow, 
and barbarously murdered the holy pastor Unaman and his two brothers. 
Their bodies they buried in the midst of a forest, where they have always 
remained hid. But the murderers put the heads of the martyrs into a box, 
which, with a great stone they had fastened to it, they threw into a great 
pond. But they were afterwards taken out, and kept richly enshrined in the 
church of Wexiow till their rencs were removed by the Lutherans. These 
three holy martyrs were honored in Sweden. Upon the news of this 
massacre St. Sigefride hastened to Wexiow to repair the ruins of his church. 
The king resolved to put the murderers to death; but Sigefride, by his 
earnest entreaties, prevailed on him to spare their lives. However, he 
condemned them to pay a heavy fine, which he would have bestowed on the 


saint, but he refused accepting a single farthing of it, notwithstanding his 
extreme poverty, and the difficulties which he had to struggle with, in 
laying the foundation of that new church. He had inherited the spirit of the 
apostles in an heroic degree. Our saint died about the year 1002, and was 
buried in his cathedral at Wexiow, where his tomb became famous for 
miracles. He was canonized about the year 1158, by pope Adrian IV.,22 an 
Englishman, who had himself labored zealously, and with great success, in 
the conversion of Norway, and other northern countries, about a hundred 
and forty years after St. Sigefride, who was honored by the Swedes as their 
apostle, till the change of religion among them.224 


February 16" 


St. Onesimus, Disciple of St. Paul 


He was a Phrygian by birth, slave to Philemon, a person of note of the city 
of Colosse, converted to the faith by St. Paul. Having robbed his master, 
and being obliged to fly, he providentially met with St. Paul, then a prisoner 
for the faith at Rome, who there converted and baptized him, and sent him 
with his canonical letter of recommendation to Philemon, by whom he was 
pardoned, set at liberty, and sent back to his spiritual father, whom he 
afterwards faithfully served. That apostle made him, with Tychicus, the 
bearer of his epistle to the Colossians,222 and afterwards, as St. Jerom222 
and other fathers witness, a preacher of the gospel, and a bishop. The 
Greeks say he was crowned with martyrdom under Domitian, in the year 
95, and keep his festival on the 15th. Bede, Ado, Usuard, the Roman and 
other Latin martyrologists mention him on the 16th of February.24 
Baronius and some others confound him with St. Onesimus, the third 
bishop of Ephesus, after St. Timothy, who was succeeded first by John, then 
by Caius. This Onesimus showed great respect and charity to St. Ignatius, 
when on his journey to Rome, in 107, and is highly commended by him.22 
When a sinner, by the light and power of an extraordinary grace, is 
snatched like a firebrand out of the fire, and rescued from the gates of hell, 
we cannot wonder if he is swallowed up by the deepest and most lively 
sense of his own guilt, and of the divine mercy; if such a one loves much, 
because much has been forgiven him; if he endeavors to repair his past 
crimes by heroic acts of penance and all virtues, and if he makes haste to 
redeem his lost time by a zeal and vigilance hard to be imitated by others 
Hence we read of the first love of the church of Ephesus2® as more perfect. 
The ardor of the compunction and love of a true penitent, is compared to the 
unparalleled love of Judah in the day of her espousal.2Z This ardor is not to 
be understood as a passing sally of the purest passions, as a shortlived fit of 
fervor, or desire of perfection, as a transient taste or sudden transport of the 
soul: it must be sincere and constant. With what excess of goodness does 


God communicate himself to souls which thus open themselves to him! 
With what caresses does he often visit them! With what a profusion of 
graces does he enrich and strengthen them! It often happens that, in the 
beginning, God, either to allure the frailty of a new convert, or to fortify his 
resolution against hazardous trials, favors him with more than usual 
communications of the sweetness of his love, and ravishes him by some 
glances, as it were, of the beatific vision. His tenderness was not less, when, 
for their spiritual advancement, their exercise in heroic virtues, and the 
increase of their victories and glory, he conducted them through severe 
trials. On the other side, with what fidelity and ardor did these holy 
penitents improve themselves daily in divine love and all virtues! Alas! our 
coldness and insensibility, since our pretended conversion from the world 
and sin, is a far greater subject of amazement than the extraordinary fervor 
of the saints in the divine service. 


St.s Elias, Jeremy, Isaias, Samuel, and Daniel 


WITH OTHER HOLY MARTYRS AT CASSAREA, IN PALESTINE. 


FROM EUSEBIUS’S RELATION OF THE MARTYRS OF PALESTINE, AT THE END OF THE 
EIGHTH BOOK OF HIS HISTORY, C. 11, 12, P. 346, ED. VALES. 


A. D. 309. 


In the year 309, the emperors Galerius Maximianus and Maximinus 
continuing the persecution begun by Dioclesian, these five pious Egyptians 
went to visit the confessors condemned to the mines in Cilicia, and on their 
return were stopped by the guards of the gates of Cesarea, in Palestine, as 
they were entering the town. They readily declared themselves Christians, 
together with the motive of their journey; upon which they were 
apprehended. The day following they were brought before Firmilian, the 
governor of Palestine, together with St. Pamphilus and others. The judge, 
before he began his interrogatory, ordered the five Egyptians so be laid on 
the rack, as was his custom. After they had long suffered all manner of 
tortures, he addressed himself to him who seemed to be their chief, and 
asked him his name and his country. They had changed their names, which, 
perhaps, before their conversion, were those of some heathen gods, as was 
customary in Egypt. The martyr answered, according to the names they had 
given themselves, that he was called Elias, and his companions, Jeremy, 
Isaias, Samuel, and Daniel. Firmilian then asked their country; he answered, 
Jerusalem, meaning the heavenly Jerusalem, the true country of all 
Christians. The judge inquired in what part of the world that was, and 
ordered him to be tormented with fresh cruelty. All this while the 
executioners continued to tear his body with stripes, while his hands were 
bound behind him, and his feet squeezed in the woodstocks, called the 
Nervus. The judge, at last, tired with tormenting them, condemned all five 
to be beheaded, which was immediately executed. 

Porphyrius, a youth who was a servant of St. Pamphilus, hearing the 
sentence pronounced, cried out, that at least the honor of burial ought not to 


be refused them. Firmilian, provoked at this boldness, ordered him to be 
apprehended; and finding that he confessed himself a Christian, and refused 
to sacrifice, ordered his sides to be torn so cruelly, that his very bones and 
bowels were exposed to view. He underwent all this without a sigh or tear, 
or so much as making the least complaint. The tyrant, not to be overcome 
by so heroic a constancy, gave orders for a great fire to be kindled, with a 
vacant space to be left in the midst of it, for the martyr to be laid in, when 
taken off the rack. This was accordingly done, and he lay there a 
considerable time, surrounded by the flames, singing the praises of God, 
and invoking the name of Jesus; till at length, quite broiled by the fire, he 
consummated a slow, but glorious martyrdom. 

Seleucus, an eye-witness of this victory, was heard by the soldiers 
applauding the martyr’s resolution; and being brought before the governor, 
he, without more ado, ordered his head to be struck off. 


St. Juliana, Virgin and Martyr 


After many torments, she was beheaded at Nicomedia, under Galerius 
Maximianus. St. Gregory the Great mentions that her bones were translated 
to Rome. Part of them are now at Brussels, in the church of our Lady of 
Sablon. This saint is much honored in the Low Countries. Her acts in 
Bollandus deserve no notice. Bede, and martyrologies ascribed to St. Jerom, 
call this the day of her martyrdom, which the ancient Corbie manuscript 
places at Nicomedia. See Chatelain’s notes on the martyrology, p. 667. 


St. Gregory X., Pope, C. 


He was of an illustrious family, born at Placentia, and at his baptism was 
called Theobald. In his youth he was distinguished for his extraordinary 
virtue, and his progress in his studies, especially of the canon law, which he 
began in Italy, and pursued at Paris, and lastly at Liege. He was archdeacon 
of this last church when he received an order from the pope to preach the 
crusade for the recovery of the Holy Land. Incredible were the pains which 
he took in executing this commission, and in reconciling the Christian 
princes, who were at variance. The death of St. Lewis, in 1270 struck a 
damp upon the spirits of the Christians in the East, though the prince of 
Wales, soon after Edward I., king of England, sailed from Sicily, in March, 
1271, to their assistance, took Jaffa and Nazareth, and plundered Antioch. A 
tender compassion for the distressed situation of the servants of Christ in 
those parts, moved the holy archdeacon of Liege to undertake a dangerous 
pilgrimage to Palestine, in order to comfort them, and at the same time to 
satisfy his devotion by visiting the holy places. The see of Rome had been 
vacant almost three years, from the death of Clement IV. in November, 
1268, the cardinals who were assembled at Viterbo not coming to an 
agreement in the choice of a pope, till, by common consent, they referred 
his election to six among them, who, on the 1st of September, in 1271, 
nominated Theobald, the archdeacon of Liege. Upon the news of his 
election, he prepared himself to return to Italy. Nothing could Le more 
tender and moving than his last farewell to the disconsolate Christians of 
Palestine, whom he promised, in a most solemn manner, never to forget. He 
arrived at Rome in March, and was first ordained priest, then consecrated 
bishop, and crowned on the 27th of the same month, in 1272. He took the 
name of Gregory X., and, to procure the most effectual succor to the Holy 
Land, called a general council to meet at Lyons, where pope Innocent IV. 
had held the last in 1245, partly for the same purpose of the holy war, and 
partly to endeavor to reclaim the emperor Frederick II. The city of Lyons 


was most convenient for the meeting of those princes whose succors were 
principally expected for the holy war, and was most unexceptionable, 
because at that time it acknowledged no other sovereign than its archbishop. 
Henry II., king of England, died on the 16th of November, 1272, and 
Edward I., who had concluded a peace of ten years with the Saracens, in the 
name of the Christians in Syria and Palestine, returned for England, and on 
the road at Trapani, in Sicily, met the news of his father’s death. In the same 
place he received most obliging letters from pope Gregory X. The 
fourteenth general council, the second of Lyons, was opened in that city in 
May, 1274, in which were assembled five hundred bishops and sevenly 
abbots. In the fourth session, the Greek ambassadors (who were, Germanus, 
formerly patriarch of Constantinople, Theophanes, archbishon of Nice, and 
the senator, George Acropolita, great logothete, or chancellor) were 
admitted. The logothete abjured the schism in the name of the emperor 
Michael Palzologus; and the pope, while Te Deum was sung, stood with his 
cheeks all the time bathed in tears. St. Thomas Aquinas died on the 7th of 
March, before the opening of the council, and St. Bonadventure at Lyons, 
on the 15th of July. The council was closed by the fifth and last session, on 
the 17th of July. The more our holy pope was overwhelmed with public 
affairs, the more watchful he was over his own soul, and the more earnest in 
the interior duties of self-examination, contemplation, and prayer. He spoke 
little, conversing assiduously in his heart with God; he was very abstemious 
in his diet, and most rigorous to himself in all things. By this crucified life, 
his soul was prepared to taste the hidden manna which is concealed in the 
divine word, with which he continually nourished it in holy meditation. 
Alter the council he was taken up in concerting measures for carrying its 
decrees into execution, particularly those relating to the crusade in the East. 
By his unwearied application to business, and the fatigues of his journey, in 
passing the Alps in his return to Rome, he contracted a distemper, of which 
he died at Arezzo, on the 10th of January, in 1276, three years and nine 
months after his consecration, and four years, four months, and ten days 
after his election. His name is inserted in the Roman Martyrology, 
published by Benedict XIV., on the 16th of February. See Platina, 
Ciacconius, St. Anouinus, Hist. part 3, it 20 c. 2. The account of his life and 
miracles in the archives of the tribunal of the Rota, and in Benedict XIV. de 
Canoniz1. 2, t. 2, Append. 8, p. 673; the proofs of his miracles, ib. p. 709; 


also, ib.1. 2, c. 24, sec. 37 and 42; and1. 1, c. 20, n. 17. See likewise his life 
copied from a MS. history of several popes, by Bernard Guidonis, 
published by Muratori, Scriptor. Ital. t. 3, p. 597, and another life of this 
pope, written before the canonization of St. Lewis, in which mention is 
made of miraculous cures performed by him, ibid. pp. 599, 604. 


St. Tanco, Or Tatta, B. M. 


Patton, abbot of Amabaric, in Scotland, passing into Germany to preach the 
gospel, and being chosen bishop of Verdun, Tanco, who had served God 
many years in that abbey in great reputation for his singular learning and 
piety, was raised to the dignity of abbot. Out of an ardent thirst after 
martyrdom, he resigned this charge, and followed his countryman and 
predecessor into Germany, where, after some time, he succeeded him in the 
see of Verdun, of which he was the third bishop. His success in propagating 
the faith was exceeding great, but it was to him a subject of inexpressible 
grief to see many who professed themselves Christians, live enslaved to 
shameful passions. In order to convert, or at least to confound them, he 
preached a most zealous sermon against the vices which reigned among 
them; at which a barbarous mob was so enraged as fiercely to assault him; 
and one of them, stabbing him with a lance, procured him the glorious 
crown of martyrdom, about the year 815. This account of him is given us by 
Krantzius, (1. 1, Metrop. c. 22 & 29.) Lesley,1. 5, Hist. Wion,1. 3, Ligni 
Vite. 


February 17" 


St. Flavian, M. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


From the councils, and historians Cedrenus, Evagrius, Theophanes, &c. See 
Baronius, Henschenius, t. 3, Feb. p. 71. Fleury,1. 27, 28. Quesnel, in his 
edition of the works of St. Leo, t. 2, diss.1, and F. Cacclari, t. 3, Exercit. in 
opera St. Leonis, Rome, an. 1755. Dissert. 4, de Eutychiana Her.1.1, c. 2, 
p. 322; c. 8, p. 383; c. 9, p. 393 c. 11, p. 432. 


A. D. 449 


St. Flavian was a priest of distinguished merit, and treasurer of the church 
of Constantinople, when he succeeded St. Proclus in the archiepiscopal 
dignity in 447. The eunuch Chrysaphius, chamberlain to the emperor 
Theodosins the Younger, and a particular favorite, suggested to his master, a 
weak prince, to require of him a present, out of gratitude to the emperor for 
his promotion. The holy bishop sent him some blessed bread, according to 
the custom of the church at that time, as a benediction and symbol of 
communion. Chrysaphius let him know that it was a present of a very 
different kind that was expected from him. St. Flavian, an enemy to simony, 
answered resolutely. that the revenues and treasure of the church were 
designed for other uses, namely, the honor of God and the relief of his poor. 
The eunuch, highly provoked at the bishop’s refusal, from that moment 
resolved to contrive his ruin. Wherefore, with a view to his expulsion, he 
persuaded the emperor, by the means of his wife Eudoxia, to order the 
bishop to make Pulcheria, sister to Theodosius, a deaconess of his church. 
The saint’s refusal was a second offence in the eyes of the sycophants of the 
court. The next year Chrysaphius was still more grievously offended with 
our saint for his condemning the errors of his kinsman Eutyches, abbot of a 
monastery of three hundred monks, near the city, who had acquired a 
reputation for virtue, but in effect was no better than an ignorant, proud, and 
obstinate man. His intemperate zeal against Nestorius, for asserting two 


distinct persons in Christ, threw him into the opposite error that of denying 
two distinct natures after the incarnation. 

In a council, held by St. Flavian in 448, Entyches was accused of this 
error by Eusebius of Doryleum, his former friend, and it was there 
condemned as heretical, and the author was cited to appear to give an 
account of his faith. On the day appointed in the last summons he appeared 
before the council, but attended by two of the principal officers of the court, 
and a troop of the imperial guards. Being admitted and interrogated on the 
point in question, that is, his faith concerning the incarnation; he declared 
that he acknowledged indeed two natures before the union, but after it only 
one. To all reasonings and authority produced against his tenet, his reply 
was, that he did not come thither to dispute, but to satisfy the assembly 
what his faith was. The council, upon this, anathematized and deposed him, 
and St. Flavian pronounced the sentence, which was subscribed by thirty- 
two bishops and twenty-three abbots, of which last eighteen were priests. 
Eutyches said privately to his guards, that he appealed to the bishops of 
Rome, Egypt, and Jerusalem; and in a letter he wrote to St. Leo to complain 
of his usage in the council, he endeavored to impose on the pope. But his 
Holiness being informed of the state of the affair by St. Flavian, wrote to 
him an ample declaration of the orthodox faith upon the point which was 
afterwards read, and inserted in the acts of the council of Chalcedon, in 
which the errors of Eutyches were solemnly condemned. Chrysaphius, 
however, had interest enough with the weak emperor to obtain an order for 
a re-examination of the cause between St. Flavian and Eutyches in another 
council. This met in April, 449, consisting of about thirty bishops, one third 
whereof had assisted at the late council. St. Flavian being looked on as a 
party, Thalassius, bishop of Cesarea, presided in his room. After the 
strictest scrutiny into every particular, the impiety of Eutyches, and the 
justice of our saint’s proceedings, clearly appeared. St. Flavian presented to 
the emperor a profession of his faith, wherein he condemned the errors of 
both Eutyches and Nestorius, his adversaries pretending that he favored the 
latter. 

Chrysaphius, though baffled in his attempts, was still bent on the ruin of 
the holy bishop, and employed all his craft and power to save Eutyches and 
destroy Flavian. With this view he wrote to Dioscorus, a man of a violent 
temper, who had succeeded St. Cyril in the patriarchal see of Alexandria, 


promising him his friendship and favor in all his designs, if he would 
undertake the defence of the deposed abbot against Flavian and Eusebius. 
Dioscorus came into his measures; and, by their joint interest with the 
empress Eudoxia, glad of an opportunity to mortify Pulcheria, who had a 
high esteem for our saint, they prevailed with the emperor to order a council 
to be called at Ephesus, to determine the dispute. Dioscorus was invited by 
the emperor to come and preside in it, accompanied with ten metropolitans 
and other bishops, together with the archimandrite, or abbot Barsumas, a 
man strongly attached to Eutyches and Dioscorus. The like directions were 
sent to the other patriarchs. St. Leo who was invited, though late, sent 
legates to act in his name, Julius, bishop of Puteoli, Renatus, a priest, who 
died on the road, Hilarius, a deacon, and Dulcitius, a notary. He sent by 
them a learned letter to St. Flavian, in which he taxes the ignorance of 
Eutyches in the holy scriptures, and explains the Catholic doctrine against 
that heresiarch, which he also did by other letters. 

The false council of Ephesus, for the violences therein used commonly 
called the Latrocinale, was opened on the 8th of August, in 449, and 
consisted of one hundred and thirty bishops, or their deputies, from Egypt 
and the East. Eutyches was there, and two officers from the emperor, with a 
great number of soldiers. Every thing was carried on, by violence and open 
faction, in favor of Eutyches, by those officers and bishops who had 
espoused his party and formed a cabal. The pope’s legates were never 
suffered to read his letters to the council. The final result of the proceedings 
was, to pronounce sentence of deposition against St. Flavian and Eusebius. 
The pope’s legates protested against the sentence. Hilarius, the deacon, 
cried out aloud, “contradicitur,” opposition is made; which Latin word was 
inserted in the Greek acts of the synod. And Dioscorus no sooner began to 
read the sentence, but he was interrupted by several of the bishops, who, 
prostrating themselves before him, besought him, in the most submissive 
terms, to proceed no further in so unwarrantable an affair. Upon this he 
Starts up, and calls aloud for the imperial commissioners, Elpidius and 
Eulogius, who, without more ado, ordered the church doors to be set open; 
upon which Proclus, the proconsul of Asia, entered, surrounded with a band 
of soldiers, and followed by a confused multitude with chains, clubs, and 
swords. This struck such a terror into the whole assembly, that, when the 
bishops were required by Dioscorus and his creatures to subscribe, few or 


none had the courage to withstand his threats, the pope’s legates excepted, 
who protested aloud against these violent proceedings; one of whom was 
imprisoned; the other, Hilarius, got off with much difficulty, and came safe 
to Rome. St. Flavian, on hearing the sentence read by Dioscorus, appealed 
from him to the holy see, and delivered his acts of appeal in writing to the 
pope’s legates, then present. This so provoked Dioscorus,”® that, together 
with Barsumas and others of their party,22 after throwing the holy bishop 
on the ground, they so kicked and bruised him, that he died within a few 
days, in 449, not at Ephesus, as some have said by mistake, but in his exile 
at Epipus, two days’ journey from that city, situated near Sardes in Lydia, as 
Marcellinus testifies in his chronicle. 

The council being over, Dioscorus, with two of his Egyptian bishops, had 
the insolence to excommunicate St. Leo. But violence and injustice did not 
triumph long. For the emperor’s eyes being opened on his sister Pulcheria’s 
return to court, whom the ambition of Chrysaphius had found means to 
remove in the beginning of these disturbances, the eunuch was disgraced, 
and soon after put to death; and the empress Eudoxia obliged to retire to 
Jerusalem. The next year the emperor died, as Cedrenus says, penitent; and 
Pulcheria, ascending the throne in 450, ordered Saint Flavian’s body to be 
brought with great honor to Constantinople, and there magnificently 
interred, among his predecessors in that see. St. Leo had, upon the first 
news of these proceedings, written to him to comfort him, as also to 
Theodosius, Pulcheria, and the clergy of Constantinople, in his defence. The 
general council of Chalcedon declared him a saint and martyr, and paid 
great honors to his memory, in 451. The same council honorably restored 
Eusebius of Doryleum to his see. Pope Hilarius, who had been St. Leo’s 
legate at Ephesus, had so great a veneration for the saint, that he caused his 
martyrdom to be represented in mosaic work, in the church which he built 
in honor of the holy Cross. The wicked Dioscorus was condemned by the 
council of Chalcedon, in 451, and died obstinate and impenitent, in the 
Eutychian heresy, and his other crimes, in his banishment at Gangres, in 
454. 

It was the glory of St. Flavian to die a martyr of the mystery of the 
incarnation of the Son of God. This is the fundamental article of the 
Christian religion, and, above all other mysteries, challenges our most 


profound homages and constant devotion. In it hath God displayed, in the 
most incomprehensible manner, the astonishing immensity of his power, 
mercy, wisdom, and love, the contemplation of which will be the sweet 
occupation of angels and saints to all eternity. The servants of God on earth 
find their greatest delight in meditating on this great mystery, and in 
profound adoration and transports of love, honoring, praising, and 
glorifying their divine Saviour, and studying to put on his spirit by the 
constant union in mind and heart, or of their thoughts and affections, with 
him. Is it possible that we who believe in this God, who annihilated himself, 
and died for us most miserable and ungrateful sinners, should not die of 
love for him? At least, how is it possible we should not always have him 
present to our minds, and prostrate ourselves at his feet a thousand times a 
day to return him our most humble thanks, and to pay him the homages of 
our adoration, love, and praised The more he is insulted in this mystery of 
goodness itself, by the blasphemies of unbelievers and heretics, the greater 
ought to be our zeal and fervor in honoring it. But as the incarnation is the 
mystery of the unfathomed humility of a God to heal the wound of our 
pride, it is only by humility, and the annihilation of creatures in our hearts, 
that we can be disposed to contemplate or honor it with fruit. The dreadful 
fall and impenitence of Eutyches, after he had renounced the world with a 
view to give himself to God, were owing to the fatal sin of a secret pride 


St.s Theodulus and Julian, MM. 


They suffered at Caesarea, in Palestine, at the same time with those 
mentioned yesterday, but are named on this day in the Roman Martyrology. 
Theodulus was an old man of eminent virtue and wisdom, who enjoyed one 
of the most honorable posts in the household of Firmilian, the governor of 
Palestine, and had several sons. His personal merit gained him the love of 
all that knew him, and the governor had a particular esteem for him. This 
holy man had seen the invincible courage and patience of the five Egyptian 
martyrs at Cesarea, and, going to the prisons, made use of their example to 
encourage the other confessors, and prepare them for the like battles. 
Firmilian, vexed at this conduct of an old favorite servant, sent for him, 
reproached him strongly with ingratitude, and, without hearing his defence, 
condemned him to be crucified. Theodulus received the sentence with joy, 
and went with transports to a death which was speedily to unite him to his 
Saviour, and in which he was thought worthy to bear a near resemblance to 
him. Julian, who shared the glory of that day with the other martyrs, was a 
Cappadocian, as was also St. Seleucus; he was only a catechumen, though 
highly esteemed by the faithful for his many great virtues and he was just 
then come to Cesarea. At his arrival, hearing of the conflicts of the martyrs, 
he ran to the place, and finding the execution over, expressed his veneration 
for them, by kissing and embracing the bodies which had been animated by 
those heroic and happy souls. The guards apprehended him, and carried him 
to the governor, who, finding him as inflexible as the rest, would not lose 
his time in useless interrogatories, but immediately ordered him to be burnt. 
Julian, now master of all he wished for, gave God thanks for the honor done 
him by this sentence, and begged he would be pleased to accept of his life 
as a voluntary sacrifice. The courage and cheerfulness which he maintained 
to his last moment, filled his executioners with surprise and confusion See 
Eusebius, an eye-witness,1. de Mart. Palest. c. 12, p. 337. 


St. Silvin of Auchy, B. C. 


He was bor of a considerable family in the territory of Thoulouse, and 
passed his first years at the court of two successive kings, Childeric II. and 
Theodoric III. Every thing was ready for his marriage, when, powerfully 
touched by divine grace, he renounced all worldly prospects, and retired 
from court. His thoughts were now bent upon Jesus Christ alone, and he 
longed for nothing so much as to enjoy silence and solitude. After several 
devout penitential pilgrimages to Jerusalem and other places, he took orders 
at Rome, and was consecrated bishop, some say of Thoulouse, others of 
Terouenne. But his name is not found in any ancient register of either of 
those churches, and it is now agreed, among the most judicious critics, that 
he was ordained a regionary bishop to preach the gospel to infidels. His zeal 
carried him into the north of France, and he spent most of his time in the 
diocese of Terouenne, which was then full of Pagans, and Christians but one 
remove from them. He was indefatigable in preaching to them the great 
truths and essential obligations of our holy faith, and taught them to despise 
and renounce the pleasures of this life, by appearing on all occasions a 
strong lesson of self-denial and mortification. Instructing them thus, both by 
words and actions, he gathered a large harvest in a wild and uncultivated 
field. After many years thus spent, he died at Auchy, in the county of 
Artois, on the 15th of February, in 718. He is commemorated in Usuard, the 
Belgic and Roman Martyrologies, on the 17th, which was the day of his 
burial: but at Auchy on the 15th. The greatest part of his relics is now at St. 
Bertin’s, at St. Omers, whither they were carried in 951, for fear of the 
Normans. Usuard is the first who styles St. Silvin bishop of Terouenne. 
Some think he was born, not at Thoulouse, but at Thosa, or Doest, near 
Bruges, or rather at another Thosa, now Doesbury, in Brabant; for in his life 
it is said that he travelled westward to preach the gospel. His original life, 
which was ascribed to Antenor, a disciple of the saint, is lost: that which we 


have was compiled in the ninth century. See Bolland. t. 3, Feb. p. 29, 
Mabillon, Act. Bened. Sec. 3, par. 1, p. 298. Chatelain’s Notes, p. 659 


St. Loman, Or Luman, B. C. 


Jocelin calls him a nephew of St. Patrick, by a sister. He was at least a 
disciple of that saint, and first bishop of Trim, in Meath. Port-Loman, a 
town belonging to the Nugents in West-meath, takes its name from him, and 
honors his memory with singular veneration. St. Forchern, son of the lord of 
that territory, was baptized by St. Loman, succeeded him in the bishopric of 
Trim, and is honored among the saints in Ireland, both on this same day and 
on the 11th of October. See Colgan on the 17th Febr Usher’s Antiqu. ad 
ann. 433. 


St. Fintan, Abbot of Cluainednech 


Which Usher interprets the Ivy-Cave, in the diocese of Lethglean, in 
Leinster, in the sixth century. He had for disciple St. Comgal, the founder of 
the abbey of Benchor, and master of St. Columban. Colgan reckons twenty- 
four Irish saints of the name of Fintan; but probably several of these were 
the same person honored in several places. Another St. Fintan, surnamed 
Munnu, who is honored on the 21st of October, was very famous. See 
Colgan, Usher, and Henschenius. 


February 18" 


St. Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem, M. 


From Euseb.1. 3, c. 32. Tillem. t.1, p. 186, and t. 2. Le Quien, Oriens 
Christ, t. 3, p. 140 


A. D. 116 


St. Simeon was the son of Cleophas, otherwise called Alpheus, brother to 
St. Joseph, and of Mary, sister of the Blessed Virgin. He was therefore 
nephew both to St. Joseph and to the Blessed Virgin, and cousin-german to 
Christ. Simeon and Simon are the same name, and this saint is, according to 
the best interpreters of the holy scripture, the Simon mentioned,” who was 
brother to St. James the Lesser, and St. Jude, apostles, and to Joseph or 
José. He was eight or nine years older than our Saviour. We cannot, doubt 
but he was an early follower of Christ, as his father and mother and three 
brothers were, and an exception to that of St. John,“! that our Lord’s 
relations did not believe in him. Nor does St. Luke“? leave us any room to 
doubt but that he received the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, with the 
blessed Virgin and the apostles; for he mentions present St. James and St. 
Jude, and the brothers of our Lord. St. Epiphanius relates,“4° that when the 
Jews massacred St. James the Lesser, his brother Simeon reproached them 
for their atrocious cruelty. St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, being put to 
death in the year 62, twenty-nine years after our Saviour’s resurrection, the 
apostles and disciples met at Jerusalem to appoint him a successor. They 
unanimously chose St. Simeon, who had probably before assisted his 
brother in the government of that church. 

In the year 66, in which SS. Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom at Rome, 
the civil war began in Judea, by the seditions of the Jews against the 
Romans. The Christians in Jerusalem were warned by God of the 
impending destruction of that city, and by a divine revelation“ 
commanded to leave it, as Lot was rescued out of Sodom. They therefore 
departed out of it the same year, before Vespasian, Nero’s general, and 


afterward emperor, entered Judea, and retired beyond Jordan to a small city 
called Pella; having St. Simeon at their head. After the taking and burning 
of Jerusalem, they returned thither again, and settled themselves amidst its 
ruins, till Adriar afterwards entirely razed it. St. Epiphanius“2 and 
Eusebius© assure us, that the church here flourished extremely, and that 
multitudes of Jews were converted by the great number of prodigies and 
miracles wrought in it. 

St. Simeon, amidst the consolations of the Holy Ghost and the great 
progress of the church, had the affliction to see two heresies arise within its 
bosom, namely, those of the Nazareans and the Ebionites; the first seeds of 
which, according to St. Epiphanius, appeared at Pella. The Nazareans were 
a sect of men between Jews and Christians, but abhorred by both They 
allowed Christ to be the greatest of the prophets, but said he was a mere 
man, whose natural parents were Joseph and Mary: they joined all the 
ceremonies of the old law with the new, and observed both the Jewish 
Sabbath and the Sunday. Ebion added other errors to these, which 
Cerenthus had also espoused, and taught many superstitions, permitted 
divorces, and allowed of the most infamous abominations. He began to 
preach at Cocabe, a village beyond Jordan, where he dwelt; but he 
afterwards travelled into Asia, and thence to Rome. The authority of St. 
Simeon kept the heretics in some awe during his life, which was the longest 
upon earth of any of our Lord’s disciples. But, as Eusebius says, he was no 
sooner dead than a deluge of execrable heresies broke out of hell upon the 
church, which durst not openly appear during his life. 

Vespasian and Domitian had commanded all to be put to death who were 
of the race of David. St. Simeon had escaped their searches; but Trajan 
having given the same order, certain heretics and Jews accused him, as 
being both of the race of David and a Christian, to Atticus, the Roman 
governor in Palestine. The holy bishop was condemned by him to be 
crucified: who, after having undergone the usual tortures during several 
days, which, though one hundred and twenty years old, he suffered with so 
much patience that he drew on him a universal admiration, and that of 
Atticus in particular, he died in 107, according to Eusebius in his chronicle, 
but in 116, according to Dodwell, bishop Loyde, and F. Pagi. He must have 
governed the church of Jerusalem about forty-three years. 


The eminent saints among the primitive disciples of Jesus Christ, were 
entirely animated by his spirit, and being dead to the world and themselves, 
they appeared like angels among men. Free from the secret mixture of the 
sinister views of all passions, to a degree which was a miracle of grace, they 
had in all things only God, his will and honor, before their eyes, equally 
aspiring to him through honor and infamy. In the midst of human applause 
they remained perfectly humbled in the centre of their own nothing: when 
loaded with reproaches and contempt, and persecuted with all the rage that 
malice could inspire, they were raised above all these things so as to stand 
fearless amid racks and executioners, inflexibly constant in their fidelity to 
God, before tyrants, invincible under torments, and superior to them almost 
as if they had been impassible. Their resolution never failed them, their 
fervor seemed never slackened. Such wonderful men wrought continual 
miracles in converting souls to God. We bear the name of Christians, and 
wear the habit of Saints; but are full of the spirit of worldlings, and our 
actions are infected with its poison. We secretly seek ourselves, even when 
we flatter ourselves that God is our only aim, and while we undertake to 
convert the world, we suffer it to pervert us. When shall we begin to study 
to crucify our passions and die to ourselves, that we may lay a solid 
foundation of true virtue, and establish its reign in our hearts? 


St.s Leo and Paregorius, Martyrs 


FROM THEIR ANCIENT AUTHENTIC ACTS IN RULNARI, BOLIANDUS, &C 


THIRD AGE 


St. Paregorius having spilt his blood for the faith at Patara, in Lycia, St. 
Leo, who had been a witness of his conflict, found his heart divided 
between joy for his friend’s glorious victory, and sorrow to see himself 
deprived of the happiness of sharing in it. The proconsul of Asia being 
absent in order to wait on the emperors, probably Valerian and Galien, the 
governor of Lycia, residing at Patara, to show his zeal for the idols, 
published an order on the festival of Serapis, to oblige all to offer sacrifice 
to that false god. Leo seeing the heathens out of superstition, and some 
Christians out of fear, going in crowds to adore the idol, sighed within 
himself, and went to offer up his prayers to the true God, on the tomb of St. 
Paregorius, to which he passed before the temple of Serapis, it lying in his 
way to the martyr’s tomb. The heathens that were sacrificing in it knew him 
to be a Christian by his modesty. He had exercised himself from his 
childhood in the austerities and devotions of an ascetic life, and possessed, 
in an eminent degree, chastity, temperance, and all other virtues. His clothes 
were of a coarse cloth made of camel’s hair. Not long after his return home 
from the tomb of the martyr, with his mind full of the glorious exit of his 
friend, he fell asleep, and from a dream he had on that occasion, 
understood, when he awaked, that God called him to a conflict of the same 
kind with that of St. Paregorius, which filled him with inexpressible joy and 
comfort. 

Wherefore, the next time he visited the martyr’s tomb, instead of going to 
the place through by-roads, he went boldly through the market-place, and 
by the Tycheum, or temple of Fortune, which he saw illuminated with 
lanterns. He pitied their blindness; and, being moved with zeal for the honor 
of the true God, he made no scruple to break as many of the lanterns as 
were within reach, and trampled on the tapers in open view, saying: “Let 


your gods revenge the injury if they are able to do it.” The priest of the idol 
having raised the populace, cried out: “Unless this impiety be punished, the 
goddess Fortune will withdraw her protection from the city.” An account of 
this affair soon reached the ears of the governor, who ordered the saint to be 
brought before him, and on his appearance addressed him in this manner: 
“Wicked wretch, thy sacrilegious action surely bespeaks thee either 
ignorant of the immortal gods, or downright mad, in flying in the face of 
our most divine emperors, whom we justly regard as secondary deities and 
saviours.” The martyr replied with great calmness: “You are under a great 
mistake, in supposing a plurality of gods; there is but one, who is the God 
of heaven and earth, and who does not stand in need of being worshipped 
after that gross manner that men worship idols. The most acceptable 
sacrifice we can offer him is that of a contrite and humble heart.” “Answer 
to your indictment,” said the governor, “and don’t preach your Christianity. 
I thank the gods, however, that they have not suffered you to lie concealed 
after such a sacrilegious attempt. Choose therefore either to sacrifice to 
them, with those that are here present, or to suffer the punishment due to 
your impiety.” The martyr said: “The fear of torments shall never draw me 
from my duty. I am ready to suffer all you shall inflict. All your tortures 
cannot reach beyond death. Eternal life is not to be attained but by the way 
of tribulations; the scripture accordingly informs us, that narrow is the way 
that leads to life.” “Since you own the way you walk in is narrow,” said the 
governor, “exchange it for ours, which is broad and commodious.” “When I 
called it narrow,” said the martyr, “this was only because it is not entered 
without difficulty, and that its beginnings are often attended with afflictions 
and persecutions for justice sake. But being once entered, it is not difficult 
to keep in it by the practice of virtue, which helps to widen it and render it 
easy to those that persevere in it, which has been done by many.” 

The multitude of Jews and Gentiles cried out to the judge to silence him. 
But he said, he allowed him liberty of speech, and even offered him his 
friendship if he would but sacrifice. The confessor answered: “You seem to 
have forgot what I just before told you, or you would not have urged me 
again to sacrifice. Would you have me acknowledge for a deity that which 
has nothing in its nature of divine?” These last words put the governor in a 
rage, and he ordered the saint to be scourged. While the executioners were 
tearing his body unmercifully, the judge said to him: “This is nothing to the 


torments I am preparing for you. If you would have me stop here, you must 
sacrifice.” Leo said: “O judge, I will repeat to you again what I have so 
often told you: I own not your gods, nor will I ever sacrifice to them.” The 
judge said: “Only say the gods are great, and I will discharge you. I really 
pity your old age.” Leo answered: “If I allow them that title, it can only be 
with regard to their power of destroying their worshippers.” The judge in a 
fury said: “I will cause you to be dragged over rocks and stones, till you are 
torn to pieces.” Leo said: “Any kind of death is welcome to me, that 
procures me the kingdom of heaven, and introduces me into the company of 
the blessed.” The judge said: “Obey the edict, and say the gods are the 
preservers of the world, or you shall die.” The martyr answered: “You do 
nothing but threaten: why don’t you proceed to effects?” The mob began to 
be clamorous, and the governor, to appease them, was forced to pronounce 
sentence on the saint, which was, that he should be tied by the feet, and 
dragged to the torrent, and there executed; and his orders were immediately 
obeyed in a most cruel manner. The martyr being upon the point of 
consummating his sacrifice, and obtaining the accomplishment of all his 
desires, with his eyes lifted up to heaven, prayed thus aloud: “I thank thee, 
O God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, for not suffering me to be long 
separated from thy servant Paregorius. I rejoice in what has befallen me as 
the means of expiating my past sins. I commend my soul to the care of thy 
holy angels, to be placed by them where it will have nothing to fear from 
the judgments of the wicked. But thou, O Lord, who willest not the death of 
a sinner, but his repentance, grant them to know thee, and to find pardon for 
their crimes, through the merits of thy only Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” He no sooner repeated the word Amen, together with an act of 
thanksgiving, but he expired. His executioners then took the body and cast 
it down a great precipice into a deep pit: and notwithstanding the fall, it 
seemed only to have received a few slight bruises. The very place which 
was before a frightful precipice, seemed to have changed its nature; and the 
acts say, no more dangers or accidents happened in it to travellers. The 
Christians took up the martyr’s body, and found it of a lively color, and 
entire, and his face appeared comely and smiling; and they buried it in the 
most honorable manner they could. The Greeks keep his festival on the 18th 
of February. 


February 19" 


St. Barbatus, or Barbas, C. 


BISHOP OF BENEVENTO. 


From his two authentic lives In Bollandus, t. 3, Febr. p. 139 See Ughelli, 
Italia Sacra, t. 8, p. 13. 


A. D. 682. 


St. Barbatus was born in the territory of Benevento, in Italy, towards he end 
of the pontificate of St. Gregory the Great, in the beginning of the seventh 
century. His parents gave him a Christian education, and Barbatus in his 
youth laid the foundation of that eminent sanctity which recommends him 
to our veneration. Devout meditation on the holy scriptures was his chief 
entertainment; and the innocence, simplicity, and purity of his manners, and 
extraordinary progress in all virtues, qualified him for the service of the 
altar, to which he was assumed by taking holy orders as soon as the canons 
of the church would allow it. He was immediately employed by his bishop 
in preaching, for which he had an extraordinary talent; and, after some time, 
made curate of St. Basil’s, in Morcona, a town near Benevento. His 
parishioners were steeled in their irregularities, and averse from whatever 
looked like establishing order and discipline among them. As they desired 
only to slumber on in their sins, they could not bear the remonstrances of 
their pastor, who endeavored to awake them to a sense of their miseries, and 
to sincere repentance: they treated him as a disturber of their peace, and 
persecuted him with the utmost violence. Finding their malice conquered by 
his patience and humility, and his character shining still more bright, they 
had recourse to slanders, in which, such was their virulence and success, 
that he was obliged to withdraw his charitable endeavors among them. By 
these fiery trials, God purified his heart from all earthly attachments, and 
perfectly crucified it to the world. Barbatus returned to Benevento, where 
he was received with joy by those who were acquainted with his innocence 
and sanctity. The seed of Christianity had been first sown at Benevento by 


St. Potin, who is said to have been sent thitner by St. Peter, and is looked 
upon as the first bishop of this see. We have no names of his successors till 
St. Januarius, by whom this church was exceedingly increased, and who 
was honored with the crown of martyrdom in 305. Totila, the Goth, laid the 
city of Benevento in ruins, in 545. The Lombards having possessed 
themselves of that country, repaired it, and king Autharis gave it to Zotion, 
a general among those invaders, with the title of a duchy, about the year 
598, and his successors governed it, as sovereign dukes, for several ages. 
These Lombards were at that time chiefly Arians; but among them there 
remained many idolaters, and several at Benevento had embraced the 
Catholic faith, even before the death of St. Gregory the Great, with their 
duke Arichis, a warm friend of that holy pope. But when St. Barbatus 
entered upon his ministry in that city, the Christians themselves retained 
many idolatrous superstitions, which even their duke, or prince Romuald, 
authorized by his example, though son of Grimoald, king of the Lombards, 
who had edified all Italy by his conversion. They expressed a religious 
veneration to a golden viper, and prostrated themselves before it: they paid 
also a superstitious honor to a tree, on which they hung the skin of a wild 
beast, and these ceremonies were closed by public games, in which the skin 
served for a mark at which bowmen shot arrows over their shoulder. St. 
Barbatus preached zealously against these abuses, and labored long to no 
purpose: yet desisted not, but joined his exhortations with fervent prayer 
and rigorous fasting, for the conversion of this unhappy people. At length 
he roused their attention by foretelling the distress of their city, and the 
calamities which it was to suffer from the army of the emperor Constans, 
who. landing soon after in Italy, laid siege to Benevento. In their extreme 
distress, and still more grievous alarms and fears, they listened to the holy 
preacher, and, entering into themselves, renounced their errors and 
idolatrous practices. Hereupon St. Barbatus gave them the comfortable 
assurance that the siege should be raised, and the emperor worsted: which 
happened as he had foretold. Upon their repentance, the saint with his own 
hand cut down the tree which was the object of their superstition, and 
afterwards melted down the golden viper which they adored, of which he 
made a chalice for the use of the altar. Ildebrand, bishop of Benevento, 
dying during the siege, after the public tranquillity was restored, St. 
Barbatus was consecrated bishop on the 10th of March, 653; for this see 


was only raised to the archiepiscopal dignity by pope John XIII., about the 
year 965. Barbatus, being invested with the episcopal character, pursued 
and completed the good work which he had so happily begun, and 
destroyed every trace or the least remain of superstition in the prince’s 
closet, and in the whole state. In the year 680 he assisted in a council held 
by pope Agatho at Rome, and the year following in the sixth general 
council held at Constantinople against the Monothelites. He did not long 
survive this great assembly, for he died on the 29th of February, 682, being 
about seventy years old, almost nineteen of which he had spent in the 
episcopal chair. He is named in the Roman Martyrology, and honored at 
Benevento among the chief patrons of that city. 

Many sinners are moved by alarming sensible dangers or calamities to 
enter into themselves, on whom the terrors of the divine judgment make 
very little impression. The reason can only be a supine neglect of serious 
reflection, and a habit of considering them only transiently, and as at a 
distance; for it is impossible for any one who believes these great truths, if 
he takes a serious review of them, and has them present to his mind, to 
remain insensible: transient glances effect not a change of heart. Among the 
pretended conversions which sickness daily produces, very few bear the 
characters of sincerity, as appears by those who, after their recovery, live on 
in their former lukewarmness and disorders.“ St. Austin, in a sermon 
which he made upon the news that Rome had been sacked by the 
barbarians, relates,“® that not long before, at Constantinople, upon the 
appearance of an unusual meteor, and a rumor of a pretended prediction that 
the city would be destroyed by fire from heaven, the inhabitants were seized 
with a panic fear, all began to do penance like Ninive, and fied, with the 
emperor at their head, to a great distance from the city. After the term 
appointed for its pretended destruction was elapsed, they sent scouts to the 
city, which they had left quite empty, and, hearing that it was still standing, 
returned to it, and with their fears forgot their repentance and all their good 
resolutions. To prevent the danger of penitents imposing upon themselves 
by superficial conversions, St. Barbatus took all necessary precautions to 
improve their first dispositions to a sincere and perfect change of heart, and 
to cut off and remove all dangerous occasions of temptations. 


February 20" 


St.s Tyrannio, Bishop of Tyre 


ZENOBIUS, AND OTHERS, MARTYRS IN PHENICIA, ETC. 
FROM EUSEBIUS, HIST. T. 8, C. 7, 13, 25. ST. JEROM IN CHRON. EUSEB. 


A. D. 304, 310. 


Eusebius, the parent of church history, and an eye-witness of what he 
relates concerning these martyrs, gives the following account of them. 
“Several Christians of Egypt, whereof some had settled in Palestine, others 
at Tyre, gave astonishing proofs of their patience and constancy in the faith. 
After innumerable stripes and blows, which they cheerfully underwent, they 
were exposed to wild beasts, such as leopards, wild bears, boars, and bulls. 
I myself was present when these savage creatures, accustomed to human 
blood, being let out upon them, instead of devouring them, or tearing them 
to pieces, as it was natural to expect, stood off, refusing even to touch or 
approach them, at the same time that they fell foul on their keepers, and 
others that came in their way.42 The soldiers of Christ were the only 
persons they refused, though these martyrs, pursuant to the order given 
them, tossed about their arms, which was thought a ready way to provoke 
the beasts, and stir them up against them. Sometimes, indeed, they were 
perceived to rush towards them with their usual impetuosity, but, withheld 
by a divine power, they suddenly withdrew; and this many times, to the 
great admiration of all present. The first having done no execution, others 
were a second and a third time let out upon them, but in vain; the martyrs 
standing all the while unshaken, though many of them very young. Among 
them was a youth of not yet twenty, who had his eyes lifted up to heaven, 
and his arms extended in the form of a cross, not in the least daunted, nor 
trembling, nor shifting his place, while the bears and leopards, with their 
jaws wide open, threatening immediate death, seemed just ready to tear him 
to pieces; but, by a miracle, not being suffered to touch him, they speedily 
withdrew. Others were exposed to a furious bull, which had already gored 


and tossed into the air several infidels who had ventured too near, and left 
them half dead: only the martyrs he could not approach; he stopped, and 
stood scraping the dust with his feet, and though he seemed to endeavor it 
with his utmost might, butting with his horns on every side, and pawing the 
ground with his feet, being also urged on by red-hot iron goads, it was all to 
no purpose. After repeated trials of this kind with other wild beasts, with as 
little success as the former, the saints were slain by the sword, and their 
bodies cast into the sea. Others who refused to sacrifice were beaten to 
death, or burned, or executed divers other ways.” This happened in the year 
304, under Veturius, a Roman general, in the reign of Dioclesian. 

The church on this day commemorates the other holy martyrs, whose 
crown was deferred till 310. The principal of these was St. Tyrannio, bishop 
of Tyre, who had been present at the glorious triumph of the former, and 
encouraged them in their conflict. He had not the comfort to follow them 
till six years after; when, being conducted from Tyre to Antioch. with St. 
Zenobius, a holy priest and physician of Sidon, after many torments he was 
thrown into the sea, or rather into the river Orontes, upon which Antioch 
stands, at twelve miles distance from the sea. Zenobius expired on the rack, 
while his sides and body were furrowed and laid open with iron hooks and 
nails. St. Sylvanus, bishop of Emisa, in Phoenicia, was, some time after, 
under Maximinus, devoured by wild beasts in the midst of his own city, 
with two companions, after having governed that church forty years. Peleus 
and Nilus, two other Egyptian priests, in Palestine, were consumed by fire 
with some others. St. Sylvanus, bishop of Gaza, was condemned to the 
copper mines of Phcenon, near Petra, in Arabia, and afterwards beheaded 
there with thirty-nine others. 

St. Tyrannio is commemorated on the 20th of February, in the Roman 
Martyrology, with those who suffered under Veturius, at Tyre, in 304. St. 
Zenobius, the priest and physician of Sidon, who suffered with him at 
Antioch, on the 29th of October: St. Sylvanus of Emisa, to whom the 
Menology gives many companions, on the 6th of February: St. Sylvanus of 
Gaza, on the 29th of May. 

The love of Christ triumphed in the hearts of so many glorious martyrs, 
upon racks, in the midst of boiling furnaces, or flames, and in the claws or 
teeth of furious wild beasts. How many inflamed with his love have 
forsaken all things to follow him, despising honors, riches, pleasures, and 


the endearments of worldly friends, to take up their crosses, and walk with 
constancy in the narrow paths of a most austere penitential life! We also 
pretend to love him: but what effect has this love upon us? what fruit does it 
produce in our lives? If we examine our own hearts, we shall be obliged to 
confess that we have great reason to fear that we deceive ourselves. What 
pains do we take to rescue our souls from the slavery of the world, and the 
tyranny of self-love, to purge our affections of vice, or to undertake any 
thing for the divine honor, and the sanctification of our souls? Let us 
earnestly entreat our most merciful Redeemer, by the power of this his holy 
love, to triumph over all his enemies, which are our unruly passions, in our 
souls, and perfectly to subdue our stubborn hearts to its empire. Let it be 
our resolution, from this moment, to renounce the love of the world, and all 
self-love, to seek and obey him alone. 


St. Sadoth, Bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon 


WITH 128 COMPANIONS, MARTYRS. 


From his genuine acts In Metaphrastes, Bollandus, and Rulnart; but more 
correctly in the original Chat daic given us by Assemani, t.1, p. 83. Orsi, 
Hist. t. 5,1. 13. See Le Quien, Oriens Christ. t. 2 p. 1108. 


A. D. 342. 


Sadoth, as he is called by the Greeks and Latins, is named in the original 
Persian language, Schiadustes, which signifies “friend of the king,’ from 
schiah, king, and dust, friend. His unspotted purity of heart, his ardent zeal, 
and the practice of all Christian virtues, prepared him, from his youth, for 
the episcopal dignity, and the crown of martyrdom. St. Simeon, bishop of 
Selec, or Seleucia, and Ctesiphon, then the two capital cities of Persia, 
situate on the river Tigris, being translated to glory by martyrdom, in the 
beginning of the persecution raised by Sapor II., in 341, St. Sadoth was 
chosen three months after to fill his see, the most important in that empire, 
but the most exposed to the storm. This grew more violent on the 
publication of a new edict against the Christians, which made it capital to 
confess Christ. To wait with patience the manifestation of the divine will, 
St. Sadoth, with part of his clergy, lay hid for some time; which did not 
however hinder him from affording his distressed flock all proper assistance 
and encouragement, but rather enabled him to do it with the greater fruit 
During this retreat he had a vision which seemed to indicate that the time 
was come for the holy bishop to seal his faith with his blood. This he 
related to his priests and deacons, whom he assembled for that purpose. “I 
saw,” said he, “in my sleep, a ladder environed with light and reaching from 
earth to the heavens. St. Simeon was at the top of it, and in great glory. He 
beheld me at the bottom, and said to me, with a smiling countenance: 
‘Mount up, Sadoth, fear not. I mounted yesterday, and it is your turn to- 
day:’ which means, that as he was slain last year, so I am to follow him 


this.” He was not wanting on this occasion to exhort his clergy, with great 
zeal and fervor, to make a provision of good works, and employ well their 
time, till they should be called on in like manner, that they might be in 
readiness to take possession of their inheritance. “A man that is guided by 
the Spirit,” says St. Maruthas, author of these acts, “fears not death: he 
loves God, and goes to him with an incredible ardor; but he who lives 
according to the desires of the flesh, trembles, and is in despair at its 
approach: he loves the world, and it is with grief that he leaves it.” 

The second year of the persecution, king Sapor coming to Seleucia, 
Sadoth was apprehended, with several of his clergy, some ecclesiastics of 
the neighborhood, and certain monks and nuns belonging to his church, to 
the amount of one hundred and twenty-eight persons. They were thrown 
into dungeons, where, during five months’ confinement, they suffered 
incredible misery and torments. They were thrice called out, and put to the 
rack or question; their legs were straight bound with cords, which were 
drawn with so much violence, that their bones breaking, were heard to 
crack like sticks in a fagot. Amidst these tortures the officers cried out to 
them: “Adore the sun, and obey the king, if you would save your lives.” 
Sadoth answered in the name of all, that the sun was but a creature, the 
work of God, made for the use of mankind; that they would pay supreme 
adoration to none but the Creator of heaven and earth, and never be 
unfaithful to him; that it was indeed in their power to take away their lives, 
but that this would be the greatest favor they could do them; wherefore he 
conjured them not to spare them, or delay their execution. The officers said: 
“Obey! or know that your death is certain, and immediate.” The martyrs all 
cried out with one voice: “We shall not die, but live and reign eternally with 
God and his Son Jesus Christ. Wherefore inflict death as soon as you 
please; for we repeat it to you that we will not adore the sun, nor obey the 
unjust edicts.” Then sentence of death was pronounced upon them all by the 
king; for which they thanked God, and mutually encouraged each other. 
They were chained two and two together, and led out of the city to 
execution, singing psalms and canticles of joy as they went. Being arrived 
at the place of their martyrdom, they raised their voices still higher, blessing 
and thanking God for his mercy in bringing them thither, and begging the 
grace of perseverance, and that by this baptism of their blood they might 
enter into his glory. These prayers and praises of God did not cease but with 


the life of the last of this blessed company. St. Sadoth, by the king’s orders, 
was separated from them, and sent into the province of the Huzites, where 
he was beheaded. He thus rejoined his happy flock in the kingdom of glory. 
Ancient Chaldaic writers quoted by Assemani say, St. Schiadustes, or 
Sadoth, was nephew to Simeon Barsaboe, being son to his sister. He 
governed his church only eight months, and finished his martyrdom after 
five months imprisonment, in the year 342, and of king Sapor II. the thirty- 
third. These martyrs are honored in the Roman Martyrology on this day. 


St. Eleutherius, Martyr 


BISHOP OF TOURNAY. 


A. D. 532. 


He was born at Tournay, of Christian parents, whose family had been 
converted to Christ by St. Piat, one hundred and fifty years before. The faith 
had declined at Tournay ever since St. Piat’s martyrdom, by reason of its 
commerce with the heathen islands of Taxandria, now Zealand, and by 
means of the heathen French kings, who resided some time at Tournay. 
Eleutherius was chosen bishop of that city in 486; ten years after which 
king Clovis was baptized at Rheims. Eleutherius converted the greatest part 
of the Franks in that country to the faith, and opposed most zealously 
certain heretics who denied the mystery of the Incarnation, by whom he was 
wounded on the head with a sword, and died of the wound five weeks after, 
on the first of July, in 532. The most ancient monuments, relating to this 
Saint, seem to have perished in a great fire which consumed his church, and 
many other buildings at Tournay, in 1092, with his relics. See Mirus, and 
his life written in the ninth century, extant in Bollandus, p. 187.22 of the 
sermons ascribed to St. Eleutherius, in the Library of the Fathers t. 8, none 
seem sufficiently warranted genuine, except three on the Incarnation and 
Birth of Christ, and the Annunciation. See Dom. Rivet, Hist. Littér., t. 3, p. 
154, and t. 5, pp. 40, 41. Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 3, p. 571. and Henschenius, 
p. 180. 


St. Mildred, V. Abbess 


Eormenburga,! pronounced Ermenburga, otherwise called Domneva, was 
married to Merwald, a son of king Penda, and had by him three daughters 
and a son, who all consecrated their whole estates to pious uses, and were 
all honored by our ancestors among the saints. Their names were Milburg, 
Mildred, Mildgithe, and Mervin. King Egbert caused his two nephews, 
Ethelred and Ethelbright, to be secretly murdered in the isle of Thanet. 
Count Thunor, whom he had charged with that execrable commission, 
buried the bodies of the two princes under the king’s throne, in the royal 
palace at Estrage, now called Estria. The king is said to have been 
miraculously terrified by seeing a ray of bright light dart from the heavens 
upon their grave, and, in sentiments of compunction, he sent for their sister 
Eormenburga, out of Mercia, to pay her the weregeld, which was the mulct 
for a murder, ordained by the laws to be paid to the relations of the persons 
deceased. In satisfaction for the minder, he settled on her forty-eight 
ploughs of land, which she employed in founding a monastery, in which 
prayers might be continually put up to God for the repose of the souls of the 
two princes. This pious establishment was much promoted by the king, and 
thus the monastery was founded about the year 670; not 596, as Leland292 
and Speed mistake. The monastery was called Menstrey, or rather Minstre, 
in the isle of Thanet. Domneva sent her daughter Mildred to the abbey of 
Chelles, in France, where she took the religious veil, and was thoroughly 
instructed in all the duties of that state, the perfect spirit of which she had 
imbibed from her tender years. Upon her return to England she was 
consecrated first abbess of Minstre, in Thanet, by St. Theodorus, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and at the same time received to the habit seventy chosen 
virgins. She behaved herself by humility as the servant of her sisters, and 
conducted them to virtue by the authority of her example, for all were 
ashamed not to imitate her watching, mortification, and prayer, and not to 
walk according to her spirit. Her aunt, Ermengitha, served God in the same 


house with such fervor, that after her death she was ranked among the 
saints, and her tomb, situated a mile from the monastery, was famous for 
the resort of devout pilgrims. St. Mildred died of a lingering, painful illness, 
towards the close of the seventh century. This great monastery was often 
plundered by the Danes, and the nuns and clerks murdered, chiefly in the 
years 980 and 1011. After the last of these burnings, here were no more 
nuns, but only a few secular priests. In 1033, the remains of St. Mildred 
were translated to the monastery of St. Austin’s at Canterbury, and 
venerated above all the relics of that holy place, says Malmesbury,222 who 
testifies frequent miracles to have been wrought by them: Thorn and others 
confirm the same. Two churches in London bear her name. See Thorn’s 
Chronicle, inter Decem Scriptores, coll. 1770, 1783, 1906. Harpsfield; an 
old Saxon book, entitled, Narratio de Sanctis qui in Anglia quiescunt 
published by Hickes, Thesaur., t.1, in Dissert. Epistolari, p. 116. Monast. 
Anglic. t. 1, p. 84. Stevens Supplem. vol. 1, p. 518. Reyneri Apostolat. 
Bened. t.1, p. 61, and Lewis’s History of the isle of Thanet, (printed at 
London in 1723, in 4to.,) pp. 51, 62, and in Append. n. 23. 


St. Eucherius, Bishop of Orleans, C. 


Our saint’s mother, who was a lady of eminent virtue, and of the first 
quality at Orleans, while she was with child of him, made a daily offering of 
him to God, and begged nothing for him but divine grace. When he was 
born, his parents dedicated him to God. and set him to study when he was 
but seven years old, resolving to omit nothing that could be done towards 
cultivating his mind, or forming his heart. His improvement in virtue kept 
pace with his progress in learning: he meditated assiduously on the sacred 
writings, especially on St. Paul’s manner of speaking on the world, and its 
enjoyments, as mere empty shadows, that deceive us and vanish away; and 
took particular notice that the apostle says, the wisdom of those who love 
the pleasures and riches of this life is no better than folly before God.24 
These reflections at length sunk so deep into his mind, that he resolved to 
quit the world. To put this design in execution, about the year 714, he 
retired to the abbey of Jumiege, on the banks of the Seine, in the diocese of 
Rouen. When he had spent six or seven years here, in the practice of 
penitential austerities and obedience, Suavaric, his uncle, bishop of Orleans, 
died: the senate and people, with the clergy of that city, deputed persons to 
Charles Martel, mayor of the palace, to beg his permission to elect 
Eucherius to the vacant see. That prince granted their request, and sent with 
them one of his principal officers of state to conduct him from his 
monastery to Orleans. The saint’s affliction at their arrival was 
inexpressible, and he entreated the monks to screen him from the dangers 
that threatened him. But they preferred the public good to their private 
inclinations, and resigned him up for that important charge. He was 
received at Orleans, and consecrated with universal applause, in 721. 
Though he received the episcopal character with grievous apprehensions of 
its obligations and dangers, he was not discouraged, but had recourse to the 
supreme pastor for assistance in the discharge of his duties, and devoted 
himself entirely to the care of his church. He was indefatigable in 


instructing and reforming his flock, and his zeal and even reproofs were 
attended with so much sweetness and charity, that it was impossible not to 
love and obey him. Charles Martel, to defray the expenses of his wars and 
other undertakings, and to recompense those that served him, often stripped 
the churches of their revenues, and encouraged others to do the same. St. 
Eucherius reproved these encroachments with so much zeal, that flatterers 
represented it to the prince as an insult offered to his person; therefore, in 
the year 737, Charles, in his return to Paris, after having defeated the 
Saracens in Aquitaine, took Orleans in his way, ordered Eucherius to follow 
him to Verneuil upon the Oise, in the diocese of Beauvais, where he then 
kept his court, and banished him to Cologne. The extraordinary esteem 
which his virtue procured him in that city, moved Charles to order him to be 
conveyed thence to a strong place in Hasbain, now called Haspengaw, in the 
territory of Liege, under the guard of Robert, governor of that country. The 
governor was so charmed with his virtue, that he made him the distributer 
of his large alms, and allowed him to retire to the monastery of Sarchinium, 
or St. Tron’s. Here prayer and contemplation were his whole employment, 
till the year 743, in which he died on the 20th of February. He is named in 
the Roman, and other martyrologies. See his original life by one of the same 
age, with the preliminary dissertation of Henschenius, and the remarks of 
Mabillon, sec. 3, Ben. The pretended vision of the damnation of Charles 
Martel, is an evident interpolation, found only in later copies, and in Surius. 


St. Ulrick, A Recluse 


He was born near Bristol, and being promoted to the priesthood, took great 
pleasure in hunting, till being touched by divine grace, he retired near 
Hoselborough in Dorsetshire, where he led a most austere and holy life He 
died on the 20th of February, in 1154. See Matthew Paris, Ford Henry of 
Huntingdon, and Harpsfield, sec. 12, c. 29. 


February 21° 


St. Severianus, Martyr 


BISHOP OF SCYTHOPHOLIS. 


FROM THE LIFE OF ST EUTHYMIUS, WRITTEN BY CYRIL THE MONK; A LETTER OF 
THE EMPEROR MARCIAN; EVAGRIUS, L. 2. C. 5. NICEPHORUS CALIXT. L. 15, C. 9, 
COLLECTED BY BOLLANDUS, P. 246. 


A. D. 452, OR 453. 


In the reign of Marcian and St. Pulcheria, the council of Chaicedon which 
condemned the Eutychian heresy, was received by St. Euthymius, and by a 
great part of the monks of Palestine. But Theodosins, an ignorant Eutychian 
monk, and a man of a most tyrannical temper, under the protection of the 
empress Eudoxia, widow of Theodosius the Younger, who lived at 
Jerusalem, perverted many among the monks themselves, and having 
obliged Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, to withdraw, unjustly possessed 
himself of that important see, and in a cruel persecution which he raised, 
filled Jerusalem with blood, as the emperor Mareian assures us: then, at the 
head of a band of soldiers, he carried desolation over the country Many, 
however, had the courage to stand their ground. No one resisted him with 
greater zeal and resolution than Severianus, bishop of Seythopolis, and his 
recompense was the crown of martyrdom; for the furious soldiers seized his 
person, dragged him out of the city, and massacred him in the latter part of 
the year 452, or in the beginning of the year 453. His name occurs in the 
Roman Martyrology, on the 21st of February. 

Palestine, the country which for above one thousand four hundred years 
had been God’s chosen inheritance under the Old Law, when other nations 
were covered with the abominations of idolatry, had been sanctified by the 
presence, labors, and sufferings of our divine Redeemer, and had given 
birth to his church, and to so many saints, became often the theatre of 
enormous scandals, and has now, for many ages, been enslaved to the most 
impious and gross superstitions. So many flourishing churches in the East 
which were planted by the labors of the chiefest among the apostles, 


watered with the blood of innumerable glorious martyrs, illustrated with the 
bright light of the Ignatiuses, the Polycarps, the Basils, the Ephrems, and 
the Chrysostoms, blessed by the example and supported by the prayers of 
legions of eminent saints, are fallen a prey to almost universal vice and 
infidelity. With what floods of tears can we sufficiently bewail so grievous a 
misfortune, and implore the divine mercy in behalf of so many souls! How 
ought we to be alarmed at the consideration of so many dreadful examples 
of God’s inscrutable judgments, and tremble for ourselves! Let him who 
stands beware lest he fall. Hold fast what thou hast, says the oracle of the 
Holy Ghost to every one of us, lest another bear away thy crown. 


St.s German, Abbot of Granfel 


AND RANDAUT, OR RANDOALD, MARTYRS. 


From their acts, written by the priest Babolen in the same age, in Bollandus, 
Le Cointe, ad an. 662 Bulteau, Hist. Mon. d’Occid.1. 3, c. 44, p. 661. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 666. 


St. German, or Germanus, was son of a rich senator of Triers, and brought 
up from the cradle under the care of Modoald, bishop of Triers. At 
seventeen years of age, he gave all he could dispose of to the poor, and with 
Modoald’s consent applied himself to St. Arnoul, who having resigned his 
dignities of bishop of Metz, and minister of state under Dagobert, then led 
an eremitical life in a desert in Lorrain, near Romberg, or Remiremont. That 
great saint, charmed with the innocence and fervor of the tender young 
nobleman, received him in the most affectionate manner, and gave him the 
monastic tonsure. Under such a master the holy youth made great progress 
in a spiritual life, and after some time, having engaged a younger brother, 
called Numerian, to forsake the world, he went with him to Romberg, or the 
monastery of St. Romaric, a prince of royal blood, who, resigning the first 
dignity and rank which he enjoyed in the court of king Theodebert, had 
founded in his own castle, in concert with his friend St. Arnoul, a double 
house, one larger for nuns, the other less for monks; both known since 
under the name of Remiremont, situated on a part of Mount Vosge St. 
Romaric died in 653, and is named in the Roman Martyrology on the 8th of 
December, on which his festival is kept at Remiremont, and that of the 
Blessed Virgin deferred to the day following. He settled here the rule of 
Luxeu, or of St. Columban.“2 St. German made the practices of all manner 
of humiliations, penance, and religion, the object of his earnest ambition, 
and out of a desire of greater spiritual advancement, after some time passed 
with his brother to the monastery of Luxeu, then governed by the holy 
abbot, St. Walbert. Duke Gondo, one of the principal lords of Alsace, 


having founded a monastery in the diocese of Basil, called the Great Valley, 
in German, Granfel, and now more commonly Munster-thal, or the 
Monastery of the valley, St. Walbert appointed St. German abbot of the 
colony which he settled there. Afterwards the two monasteries of Ursiein, 
commonly called St. Ursitz, and of St. Paul Zu-Werd, or of the island, were 
also put under his direction, though he usually resided at Granfel. Catihe, 
called also Boniface, who succeeded Gondo in the duchy, inherited no share 
of his charity and religion, and oppressed both the monks and poor 
inhabitants with daily acts of violence and arbitrary tyranny. The holy abbot 
bore all private injuries in silence, but often pleaded the cause of the poor. 
The duke had thrown the magistrates of several villages into prison, and 
many ways distressed the other inhabitants, laying waste their lands at 
pleasure, and destroying all the fruits of their toil, and all the means of their 
poor subsistence. As he was one day ravaging their lands and plundering 
their houses at the head of a troop of soldiers, St. German went out to meet 
him, to entreat him to spare a distressed and innocent people. The duke 
listened to his remonstrances and promised to desist; but while the saint 
stayed to offer up his prayers in the church of St. Maurice, the soldiers fell 
again to killing, burning, and plundering: and while St. German was on his 
road to return to Granfel, with his companion Randoald, commonly called 
Randaut, they first stripped them, and then, while they were at their prayers, 
pierced them both with lances, about the year 666. Their relics were 
deposited at Granfel, and were exposed in a rich shrine till the change of 
religion, since which time the canonries, into which this monastery was 
converted, are removed to Telsberg, or Delmont. 


St.s Daniel, Priest, and Verda, Virgin 


MARTYRS. 


From their authentic acts, written by St. Maruthas, in Syriac, and published 
by Stephen Assemani among the Oriental Martyrs, t.1, p. 103. 


A. D. 344. 


Two years after the martyrdom of St. Milles, Daniel, a priest, and a virgin 
consecrated to God, named Verda, which in Chaldaic signifies a rose, were 
apprehended in the province of the Razicheans, in Persia, by an order of the 
governor, and put to all manner of torments for three months, almost 
without intermission. Among other tortures, their feet being bored through, 
were put into frozen water for five days together. The governor, seeing it 
impossible to overcome their constancy, condemned them to lose their 
heads. They were crowned on the 25th of the moon of February, which was 
that year the 21st of that month, in the year of Christ 344, and of king Sapor 
II., the thirty-fifth. Their names were not known either to the Greek or Latin 
martyrologists: and their illustrious triumph is recorded in few words by St. 
Maruthas: but was most glorious in the sight of heaven. 


B. Pepin of Landen, Mayor of the Palace 


TO THE KINGS CLOTAIRE II., DAGOBERT, AND SIGEBERT. 


He was son of Carloman, the most powerful nobleman of Austrasia, who 
had been mayor to Clotaire I., son of Clovis I. He was grandfather to Pepin 
of Herstal, the most powerful mayor, whose son was Charles Martel, and 
grandson Pepin the Short, king of France, in whom began the Carlovingian 
race. Pepin of Landen, upon the river Geete, in Brabant, was a lover of 
peace, the constant defender of truth and justice, a true friend to all servants 
of God, the terror of the wicked, the support of the weak, the father of his 
country, the zealons and humble defender of religion. He was lord of great 
part of Brabant, and governor of Austrasia, when Theodebert II., king of 
that country, was defeated by Theodoric II., king of Burgundy, and soon 
after assassinated in 612: and Theodoric dying the year following, Clotaire 
II., king of Soissons, reunited Burgundy, Neustria, and Austrasia to his 
former dominions, and became sole monarch of France. For the pacific 
possession of Austrasia he was much indebted to Pepin, whom he appointed 
mayor of the palace to his son Dagobert I., when, in 622, he declared him 
king of Austrasia and Neustria. The death of Clotaire II., in 628, put him in 
possession of all France, except a small part of Aquitaine, with Thoulouse, 
which was settled upon his younger brother, Charibert. When king 
Dagobert, forgetful of the maxims instilled into him in his youth, had given 
himself up to a shameful lust, this faithful minister boldly reproached him 
with his ingratitude to God, and ceased not till he saw him a sincere and 
perfect penitent. This great king died in 638, and was buried at St. Denys’s. 
He had appointed Pepin tutor to his son Sigebert from his cradle, and mayor 
of his palace when he declared him king of Austrasia, in 633. After the 
death of Dagobert, Clovis II. reigning in Burgundy and Neustria, (by whom 
Erchinoald was made mayor for the latter, and Flaochat for the former,) 
Pepin quitted the administration of those dominions, and resided at Metz, 
with Sigebert, who always considered him as his father, and under his 


discipline became himself a saint, and one of the most happy among all the 
French kings. Pepin was married to the blessed Itta, of one of the first 
families in Aquitaine, by whom he had a son called Grimoald, and two 
daughters, St. Gertrude, and St. Begga. The latter, who was the elder, was 
married to Ansigisus, son of St. Arnoul, to whom she bore Pepin of Herstal. 
B. Pepin, of Landen, died on the 21st of February, in 640, and was buried at 
Landen: but his body was afterwards removed to Nivelle, where it is now 
enshrined, as are those of the B. Itta, and St. Gertrude in the same place. His 
name stands in the Belgic martyrologies, though no other act of public 
veneration has been paid to his memory, than the enshrining of his relics, 
which are carried in processions. His name is found in a litany published by 
the authority of the archbishop of Mechlin. See Bollandus, t. 3, Febr. p. 250, 
and Dom Bouquet, Recueil des Hist. de France, t. 2, p. 603. 


February 22"4 


The Chair of St. Peter at Antioch 


SEE BARONIUS, ANNOT. IN MARTYROL. A.D. 18. JANUARI, THE BOLLANDISTS, IB. T. 2, 
P. 182, SECT. 5 AND 6, AND ESPECIALLY JOS. BIANCHINI, DISSERT. DE ROMANA 
CATHEDRA IN NOTIS IN ANASTATLUM BIBLIOTH. T. 4, P. 150. 


That Saint Peter, before he went to Rome, founded the see of Antioch, is 
attested by Eusebius,2® Origen,2/ St. Jerom,2® St. Innocent,22 Pope 
Gelasius, in his Roman Council,“ Saint Chrysostom, and others. It was 
just that the prince of the apostles should take this city under his particular 
care and inspection, which was then the capital of the East, and in which the 
faith took so early and so deep root as to give birth in it to the name of 
Christians. St. Chrysostom says, that St. Peter made there a long stay: St. 
Gregory the Great,2®! that he was seven years bishop of Antioch; not that he 
resided there all that time, but only that he had a particular care over that 
church. If he sat twenty-five years at Rome, the date of his establishing his 
chair at Antioch must be within three years after our Saviour’s ascension; 
for in that supposition he must have gone to Rome in the second year of 
Claudius. 

The festival of St. Peter’s chair in general, Natale Petri de Cathedra, is 
marked on this day in the most ancient calendar extant, made in the time of 
pope Liberius, about the year 354.262 It also occurs in Gregory’s 
Sacramentary, and in all the martyrologics. It was kept in France in the sixth 
century, as appears from the council of Tours,2®3 and from Le Cointe.24 

In the first ages it was customary, especially in the East, for every 
Christian to keep the anniversary of his baptism, on which he renewed his 
baptismal vows, and gave thanks to God for his heavenly adoption: this 
they called their spiritual birthday. The bishops in like manner kept the 
anniversary of their own consecration, as appears from four sermons of St. 
Leo on the anniversary of his accession or assumption to the pontifical 
dignity; and this was frequently continued by the people after their decease, 
out of respect to their memory. St. Leo says, we ought to celebrate the chair 


of St. Peter with no less joy than the day of his martyrdom; for as in this he 
was exalted to a throne of glory in heaven, so by the former he was installed 
head of the church on earth.22 

On this festival we are especially bound to adore and thank the divine 
goodness for the establishment and propagation of his church, and earnestly 
to pray that in his mercy he preserve the same, and dilate its pale, that his 
name may be glorified by all nations, and by all hearts, to the boundaries of 
the earth, for his divine honor and the salvation of souls, framed to his 
divine image, and the price of his adorable blood. The church of Christ is 
his spiritual kingdom: he is not only the architect and founder, but continues 
to govern it, and by his spirit to animate its members to the end of the world 
as its invisible head: though he has left in St. Peter and his successors a 
vicar, or lieutenant, as a visible head, with an established hierarchy for its 
exterior government. If we love him and desire his honor, if we love men on 
so many titles linked with us, can we cease weeping and praying, that by his 
Sweet omnipotent grace he subdue all the enemies of his church, converting 
to it all infidels and apostates? In its very bosom sinners fight against him. 
Though these continue his members by faith, they are dead members, 
because he lives not in them by his grace and charity, reigns not in their 
hearts, animates them not with his spirit. He will indeed always live by 
grace and sanctity in many members of his mystical body. Let us pray that 
by the destruction of the tyranny of sin all souls may subject themselves to 
the reign of his holy love. Good Jesus! for your mercy’s sake, hear me in 
this above all other petitions: never suffer me to be separated from you by 
forfeiting your holy love: may I remain always rooted and grounded in your 
charity, as is the will of your Father. Eph. 3. 


St. Margaret of Cortona, Penitent 


FROM HER LIFE WRITTEN BY HER CONFESSOR, IN THE ACTA SANCTORUM; BY 
BOLLANDUS, P. 298. WADDING, ANNAL. FF. MINORUM A.D. AN. 1297; AND THE LIVES 
OF THE SS. OF THIRD ORD. BY BARB. T. L, P. 508. 


A. D. 1297 


Margaret was a native of Alviano, in Tuscany. The harshness of a 
stepmother, and her own indulged propension to vice, cast her headlong into 
the greatest disorders. The sight of the carcass of a man, half putrefied, who 
had been her gallant, struck her with so great a fear of the divine judgments, 
and with so deep a sense of the treachery of this world, that she in a 
moment became a perfect penitent. The first thing she did was to throw 
herself at her father’s feet, bathed in tears, to beg his pardon for her 
contempt of his authority and fatherly admonitions. She spent the days and 
nights in tears: and to repair the scandal she had given by her crimes, she 
went to the parish church of Alviano, with a rope about her neck, and there 
asked public pardon for them. After this she repaired to Cortona, and made 
her most penitent confession to a father of the Order of St. Francis, who 
admired the great sentiments of compunction with which she was filled, and 
prescribed her austerities and practices suitable to her fervor. Her 
conversion happened in the year 1274, the twenty-fifth of her age. She was 
assaulted by violent temptations of various kinds, but courageously 
overcame them, and after a trial of three years, was admitted to her 
profession among the penitents of the third Order of St. Francis, in Cortona. 
The extraordinary austerities with which she punished her criminal flesh 
soon disfigured her body. To exterior mortification she joined all sorts of 
humiliations; and the confusion with which she was covered at the sight of 
her own sins, pushed her on continually to invent many extraordinary 
means of drawing upon herself all manner of confusion before men. This 
model of true penitents, after twenty-three years spent in severe penance, 
and twenty of them in the religious habit, being worn out by austerities, and 


consumed by the fire of divine love, died on the 22d of February, in 1297. 
After the proof of many miracles, Leo X. granted an office in her honor to 
the city of Cortona, which Urban VIII. extended to the whole Franciscan 
Order, in 1623, and she was canonized by Benedict XIII. in 1728. 


St.s Thalassius and Limneus, CC. 


They were cotemporaries with the great Theodoret, bishop of Cyr, and lived 
in his diocese. The former dwelt in a cavern in a neighboring mountain, and 
was endowed with extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost, but was a treasure 
unknown to the world. His disciple St. Limneus was famous for miraculous 
cures of the sick, while he himself bore patiently the sharpest colics and 
other distempers without any human succor. He opened his enclosure only 
to Theodoret, his bishop, but spoke to others through a window. See 
Theodoret, Phil. c. 22. 


St. Baradat, C. 


He lived in the same diocese, in a solitary hut, made of wood in trellis, like 
windows, says Theodoret,° exposed to all the severities of the weather. He 
was clothed with the skins of wild beasts, and by conversing continually 
with God, he attained to an eminent degree of wisdom, and knowledge of 
heavenly things. He left his wooden prison by the order of the patriarch of 
Antioch, giving a proof of his humility by his ready obedience. He studied 
to imitate all the practices of penance, which all the other solitaries of those 
parts exercised, though of a tender constitution himself. The fervor of his 
soul, and the fire of divine love, supported him under his incredible labors 
though his body was weak and infirm. It is sloth that makes us so often 
allege a pretended weakness of constitution, in the practice of penance and 
the exercises of devotion, which courage and fervor would not even feel. 
See Theodoret, Phil. c. 22, t. 3, p. 868, and c. 27. 


February 23 


St. Serenus, A Gardener, Martyr 


FROM HIS GENUINE ACTS IN RUINART, P. 546. 


A. D. 327. 


Serenus was by birth a Grecian. He quitted estate, friends, and country, to 
serve God in an ascetic life, that is, in celibacy, penance, and prayer 
Coming with this design to Sirmium, in Pannonia or Hungary, he there 
bought a garden, which he cultivated with his own hands, and lived on the 
fruits and herbs it produced. The apprehension of the persecution made him 
hide himself for some months; after which he returned to his garden. On a 
certain day, there came thither a woman, with her two daughters, to walk. 
Serenus seeing them come up to him, said, “What do you seek here?” “T 
take a particular satisfaction,” she replied, “in walking in this garden.” “A 
lady of your quality,” said Serenus, “ought not to walk here at unseasonable 
hours, and this you know is an hour you ought to be at home. Some other 
design brought you hither. Let me advise you to withdraw, and be more 
regular in your hours and conduct for the future, as decency requires in 
persons of your sex and condition.” It was usual for the Romans to repose 
themselves at noon, as it is still the custom in Italy. The woman, stung at 
our saint’s charitable remonstrance, retired in confusion, but resolved on 
revenging the supposed affront. She accordingly writes to her husband, who 
belonged to the guards of the emperor Maximian, to complain of Serenus as 
having insulted her. Her husband, on receiving her letter, went to the 
emperor to demand justice, and said: “While we are waiting on your 
majesty’s person, our wives in distant countries are insulted.” Whereupon 
the emperor gave him a letter to the governor of the province to enable him 
to obtain satisfaction. With this letter he set out for Sirmium, and presented 
it to the governor, conjuring him, in the name of the emperor his master, to 
revenge the affront offered to him in the person of his wife during his 
absence. “And who is that insolent man,” said the magistrate, “who durst 
insult such a gentleman’s wife?” “It is,” said he, “a vulgar pitiful fellow, 


one Serenus, a gardener.” The governor ordered him to be immediately 
brought before him, and asked him his name. “It is Serenus,” said he. The 
judge said: “Of what profession are you?” He answered: “I am a gardener.” 
The governor said: “How durst you have the insolence and boldness to 
affront the wife of this officer?” Serenus: “I never insulted any woman, to 
my knowledge, in my life.” The governor then said: “Let the witnesses be 
called in to convict this fellow of the affront he offered this lady in a 
garden.” Serenus, hearing the garden mentioned, recalled this woman to 
mind, and answered: “I remember that, some time ago, a lady came into my 
garden at an unseasonable hour, with a design, as she said to take a walk: 
and I own I took the liberty to tell her it was against decency for one of her 
sex and quality to be abroad at such an hour. This plea of Serenus having 
put the officer to the blush for his wife’s action, which was too plain an 
indication of her wicked purpose and design, he dropped his prosecution 
against the innocent gardener, and withdrew out of court. 

But the governor, understanding by this answer that Serenus was a man 
of virtue, suspected by it that he might be a Christian, such being the most 
likely, he thought, to resent visits from ladies at improper hours. Wherefore, 
instead of discharging him, he began to question him on this head, saying: 
“Who are you, and what is your religion?” Serenus, without hesitating one 
moment, answered: “I am a Christian.” The governor said: “Where have 
you concealed yourself? and how have you avoided sacrificing to the 
gods?” “It has pleased God,” replied Serenus, “to reserve me for this 
present time. It seemed awhile ago as if he rejected me as a stone unfit to 
enter his building, but he has the goodness to take me now to be placed in 
it; I am ready to suffer all things for his name, that I may have a part in his 
kingdom with his saints.” The governor, hearing this generous answer, burst 
into rage, and said: “Since you sought to elude by flight the emperor’s 
edicts, and have positively refused to sacrifice to the gods, I condemn you 
for these crimes to lose your head.” The sentence was no sooner 
pronounced, but the saint was carried off and led to the place of execution, 
where he was beneaded, on the 23d of February, in 307. The ancient 
Martyrology attributed to St. Jerom, published at Lucca by Florentinius, 
joins with him sixty-two others, who, at different times, were crowned at 
Sirmium. The Roman Martyrology, with others, says seventy-two. 


The garden affords a beautiful emblem of a Christian’s continual progress 
in the path of virtue. Plants always mount upwards, and never stop in their 
growth till they have attained to that maturity which the author of nature has 
prescribed: all the nourishment they receive ought to tend to this end; if any 
part wastes itself in superfluities, this is a kind of disease. So in a Christian, 
every thing ought to carry him towards that perfection which the sanctity of 
his state requires; and every desire of his soul, every action of his life, to be 
a step advancing to this in a direct line. When all his inclinations have one 
uniform bent, and all his labors the same tendency, his progress must be 
great, because uninterrupted, however imperceptible it may often appear. 
Even his temporal affairs must be undertaken with this intention, and so 
conducted as to fall within the compass of this his great design. The saints 
so regulated all their ordinary actions, their meals, their studies, their 
conversation and visits, their business and toil, whether tilling a garden or 
superintending an estate, as to make the love of God their motive, and the 
accomplishment of his will their only ambition in every action. All travail 
which leadeth not towards this end is but so much of life misspent and lost, 
whatever names men may give to their political or military achievements, 
study of nature knowledge of distant shores, or cunning in the mysteries of 
trade, or arts of conversation. Though such actions, when of duty, fall under 
the order of our salvation, and must be so moderated, directed, and 
animated with a spirit of religion, as to be made means of our sanctification. 
But in a Christian life the exercises of devotion, holy desires, and tender 
affections, which proceed from a spirit of humble compunction, and an 
ardent love of our Saviour, and by which a soul raises herself up to, and 
continually sighs after him, are what every one ought most assiduously and 
most earnestly to study to cultivate. By these is the soul more and more 
purified, and all her powers united to God, and made heavenly. These are 
properly the most sweet and beautiful flowers of paradise, or of a virtuous 
life. 


St. Milburge, V. 


SEE MALMESB. L. 2, REGIBUS, & L. 4, DO PONTIF. ANGL. C. 3. THORN’S CHRON. 
CAPGRAVE HARPSFIELD, &C. 


SEVENTH CENTURY. 


St. Milburge was sister to St. Mildred, and daughter of Merowald, son of 
Penda, king of Mercia. Having dedicated herself to God in a religious state, 
she was chosen abbess of Wenlock, in Shropshire, which house she 
rendered a true paradise of all virtue. The more she humbled herself, the 
more she was exalted by God; and while she preferred sackcloth to purple 
and diadems, she became the invisible glory of heaven. The love of purity 
of heart and holy peace were the subject of her dying exhortation to her 
dear sisters. She closed her mortal pilgrimage about the end of the seventh 
century. Malmesbury and Harpsfield write, that many miracles 
accompanied the translation of her relics, in 1101, on the 26th of May; 
which Capgrave and Mabillon mistake for the day of her death: but 
Harpsfield, who had seen the best ancient English manuscripts, assures us 
that she died on the 23d of February, which is confirmed by all the 
manuscript additions to the Martyrologies of Bede and others, in which her 
name occurs, which are followed by the Roman on this day. The abbey of 
Wenlock was destroyed by the Danes: but a monastery of Cluni monks was 
afterwards erected upon the same spot, by whom her remains were 
discovered in a vault in 1101, as Malmesbury, who wrote not long after, 
relates. 


B. Dositheus, Monk 


FROM HIS LIFE, BY A FELLOW-DISCIPLE, IN BOLLANDUS, P. 38, AND FROM S. 
DOROTHEUS, DOCUM 1. 


Dositheus, a young man who had spent his first years in a worldly manner, 
and in gross ignorance of the first principles of Christianity, came to 
Jerusalem on the motive of curiosity, to see a place he had heard frequent 
mention made of in common discourse. Here he became so strongly 
affected by the sight of a picture representing hell, and by the exposition 
given him of it by an unknown person, that, on the spot, he forsook the 
world, and entered into a monastery, where the abbot Seridon gave him the 
monastic habit, and recommended him to the care of one of his monks, 
named Dorotheus. This experienced director, sensible of the difficulty of 
passing from one extreme to another, left his pupil at first pretty much to his 
own liberty in point of eating, but was particularly careful to instil into him 
the necessity of a perfect renunciation of his own will in every thing, both 
great and little. As he found his strength would permit, he daily diminished 
his allowance, till the quantity of six pounds of bread became reduced to 
eight ounces. St. Dorotheus proceeded with his pupil after much the same 
manner in other monastic duties; and thus, by a constant and unreserved 
denial of his own will, and a perfect submission to his director, he surpassed 
in virtue the greatest fasters of the monastery. All his actions seemed to 
have nothing of choice, nothing of his own humor in any circumstance of 
them, the will of God alone reigned in his heart. At the end of five years he 
was intrusted with the care of the sick, an office he discharged with such an 
incomparable vigilance, charity, and sweetness, as procured him a high and 
universal esteem: the sick in particular were comforted and relieved by the 
very sight of him. He fell into a spitting of blood and a consumption, but 
continued to the last denying his own will, and was extremely vigilant to 
prevent any of its suggestions taking place in his heart; being quite the 
reverse of those persons afflicted with sickness, who, on that account, think 


every thing allowed them. Unable to do any thing but pray, he asked 
continually, and followed, in all his devotions, the directions of his master; 
and when he could not perform his long exercises of prayer, he declared this 
with his ordinary simplicity to St. Dorotheus, who said to him: “Be not 
uneasy, only have Jesus Christ always present in your heart.” He begged of 
a holy old man, renowned in that monastery for sanctity, to pray that God 
would soon take him to himself. The other answered: “Have a little 
patience, God’s mercy is near.” Soon after he said to him: “Depart in peace, 
and appear in joy before the blessed Trinity, and pray for us.” The same 
servant of God declared after his death, that he had surpassed the rest in 
virtue, without the practice of any extraordinary austerity Though he is 
honored with the epithet of saint, his name is not placed either in the Roman 
or Greek calendars. 


B. Peter Damian, or of Damian 


CARDINAL, BISHOP OF OSTIA 


From his life by his disciple, John of Lodi, in Mabill., s. 6. Ben., and from 
his own writings. Fleury, b. 59, n 48, and Hist des Ordres Relig. Ceillier, t. 
20, p. 512. Henschenius ad 23 Febr. p. 406. 


A. D. 1072. 


Peter, surnamed of Damian, was born about the year 988, in Ravenna, of a 
good family, but reduced. He was the youngest of many children, and, 
losing his father and mother very young, was left in the hands of a brother 
who was married, in whose house he was treated more like a slave, or rather 
like a beast, than one so nearly related; and when grown up, he was sent to 
keep swine. He one day became master of a piece of money, which, instead 
of laying it out in something for his own use, he chose to bestow in alms on 
a priest, desiring him to offer up his prayers for his father’s soul. He had 
another brother called Damian, who was archpriest of Ravenna, and 
afterwards a monk; who, taking pity on him, had the charity to give him an 
education. Having found a father in this brother, he seems from him to have 
taken the surname of Damian, though he often styles himself the Sinner, out 
of humility. Those who call him De Honestis, confound him with Peter of 
Ravenna, who was of the family of Honesti. Damian sent Peter to school, 
first at Faenza, afterwards at Parma, where he had Ivo for his master. By the 
means of good natural parts and close application, it was not long before he 
found himself in a capacity to teach others, which he did with great 
applause, and no less advantage by the profits which accrued to him from 
his professorship. To arm himself against the allurements of pleasure and 
the artifices of the devil, he began to wear a rough hair shirt under his 
clothes, and to inure himself to fasting, watching, And prayer. In the night, 
if any temptation of concupiscence arose, he got out of bed and plunged 
himself into the cold river. After this he visited churches, reciting the psalter 


while he performed this devotion, till the church office began. He not only 
gave much away in alms, but was seldom without some poor person at his 
table, and took a pleasure in serving such, or rather Jesus Christ in their 
persons, with his own hands. But thinking all this to be removing himself 
from the deadly poison of sin but by halves, he resolved entirely to leave 
the world and embrace a monastic life, and at a distance from his own 
country, for the sake of meeting with the fewer obstacles to his design. 
While his mind was full of these thoughts, two religious of the order of St. 
Benedict, belonging to Font-Avellano, a desert at the foot of the Apennine 
in Umbria, happened to call at the place of his abode; and being much 
edified at their disinterestedness, he took a resolution to embrace their 
institute, as he did soon after. This hermitage had been founded by blessed 
Ludolf, about twenty years before St. Peter came thither, and was then in 
the greatest repute. The hermits here remained two and two together in 
separate cells, occupied chiefly in prayer and reading. They lived on bread 
and water four days in the week: on Tuesdays and Thursdays they ate pulse 
and herbs, which every one dressed in his own cell: on their fast days all 
their bread was given them by weight. They never used any wine, (the 
common drink of the country.) except for mass, or in sickness: they went 
barefoot, used disciplines, made many genuflections, struck their breasts, 
stood with their arms stretched out in prayer, each according to his strength 
and devotion. After the night office they said the whole psalter before day. 
Peter watched long before the signal for matins, and after, with the rest. 
These excessive watchings brought on him an insomaie, or wakefulness, 
which was cured with very great difficulty. But he learned from this to use 
more discretion. He gave a considerable time to sacred studies, and became 
as well versed in the scriptures, and other sacred learning, as he was before 
in profane literature. 

His superior ordered him to make frequent exhortations to the religious, 
and as he had acquired a very great character for virtue and learning, Guy, 
abbot of Pomposia, begged his superior to send him to instruct his 
monastery, which consisted of a hundred monks. Peter stayed there two 
years, preaching with great fruit, and was then called back by his abbot, and 
sent to perform the same function in the numerous abbey of St. Vincent, 
near the mountain called Pietra Pertusa, or the Hollow Rock. His love for 
poverty made him abhor and be ashamed to put on a new habit, or any 


clothes which were not threadbare and most mean. His obedience was so 
perfect, that the least word of any superior, or signal given, according to the 
rule of the house, for the performance of any duty, made him run that 
moment to discharge, with the utmost exactness, whatever was enjoined. 
Being recalled home some time after, and commanded by his abbot, with 
the unanimous consent of the hermitage, to take upon him the government 
of the desert after his death, Peter’s extreme reluctance only obliged his 
superior to make greater use of his authority till he acquiesced. Wherefore, 
at his decease, in 1041, Peter took upon him the direction of that holy 
family, which he governed with the greatest reputation for wisdom and 
sanctity. He also founded five other numerous hermitages; in which he 
placed priors under his inspection. His principal care was to cherish in his 
disciples the spirit of solitude, charity, and humility. Among them many 
became great lights of the church, as St. Ralph, bishop of Gubio, whose 
festival is kept on the 26th of June, St. Dominick, sumamed Loricatus, the 
14th of October; St. John of Lodi, his successor in the priory of the Holy 
Cross, who was also bishop of Gubio, and wrote St. Peter’s life; and many 
others. He was for twelve years much employed in the service of the church 
by many zealous bishops, and by four popes successively, namely: Gregory 
VI., Clement II., Leo I[X., and Victor II. Their suceessor, Stephen IX., in 
1057, prevailed with him to quit his desert, and made him cardinal bishop 
of Ostia. But such was his reluctance to the dignity, that nothing less than 
the pope’s threatening him with excommunication, and his commands, in 
virtue of obedience, could induce Peter to submit. 

Stephen IX. dying in 1058, Nicholas II. was chosen pope, a man of deep 
penetration, of great virtue and learning, and very liberal in alms, as out 
saint testifies, who assisted him in obliging John, bishop of Veletri, an 
antipope, set up by the capitaneos or magistrates of Rome, to quit his 
usurped dignity. Upon complaints of simony in the church of Milan, 
Nicholas II. sent Peter thither as his legate, who chastised the guilty. 
Nicholas II. dying, after having sat two years and six months, Alexander 
was chosen pope, in 1062. Peter strenuously supported him against the 
emperor, who set up an antipope, Cadolaus, bishop of Parma, on whom the 
Saint prevailed soon after to renounce his pretensions, in a council held at 
Rome; and engaged Henry IV., king of Germany, who was afterwards 
emperor, to acquiesce in what had been done, though that prince, who in his 


infancy had succeeded his pious father, Henry III., had sucked in very early 
the corrupt maxims of tyranny and irreligion. But virtue is amiable in the 
eyes of its very enemies, and often disarms them of their fury. St. Peter had, 
with great importunity, solicited Nicholas II. for leave to resign his 
bishopric, and return to his solitude; but could not obtain it. His successor, 
Alexander II., out of affection for the holy man, was prevailed upon to 
allow it, in 1062, but not without great difficulty, and the reserve of a power 
to employ him in church matters of importance, as he might have occasion 
hereafter for his assistance. The saint from that time thought himself 
discharged, not only from the burden of his flock, but also from the quality 
of superior, with regard to the several monasteries, the general inspection of 
which he had formerly charged himself with, reducing himself to the 
condition of a simple monk. 

In this retirement he edified the church by his penance and compunction, 
and labored by his writings to enforce the observance of discipline and 
morality. His style is copious and vehement, and the strictness of his 
maxims appears in all his works, especially where he treats of the duties of 
clergymen and monks. He severely rebuked the bishop of Florence, for 
playing a game at chess.2&/ That prelate acknowledged his amusement to be 
a faulty sloth in a man of his character, and received the saint’s 
remonstrance with great mildness, and submitted to his injunction by way 
of penance, namely: to recite three times the psalter, to wash the feet of 
twelve poor men, and to give to each a piece of money. He shows those to 
be guilty of manifold simony, who serve princes or flatter them for the sake 
of obtaining ecclesiastical preferments.2&8 He wrote a treatise to the bishop 
of Besanzon,°2 against the custom which the canons of that church had of 
saying the divine office sitting; though he allowed all to sit during the 
lessons. This saint recommended the use of disciplines whereby to subdue 
and punish the flesh, which was adopted as a compensation for long 
penitential fasts. Three thousand lashes, with the recital of thirty psalms, 
were a redemption of a canonical penance of one year’s continuance. Sir 
Thomas More, St. Francis of Sales, and others, testify that such means of 
mortification are great helps to tame the flesh, and inure it to the labors of 
penance; also to remove a hardness of heart and spiritual dryness, and to 
soften the soul into compunction. But all danger of abuses, excess, and 


singularity, is to be shunned, and other ordinary bodily mortifications, as 
watching and fasting, are frequently more advisable. This saint wrote most 
severely on the obligations of religious men,“ particularly against their 
strolling abroad; for one of the most essential qualities of their state is 
solitude, or at least the spirit of retirement. He complained loudly of certain 
evasions, by which many palliated real miractions of their vow of poverty. 
He justly observed: “We can never restore what is decayed of primitive 
discipline; and if we, by negligence, suffer any diminution in what remains 
established, future ages will never be able to repair such breaches. Let us 
not draw upon ourselves so base a reproach; but let us faithfully transmit to 
posterity the examples of virtue which we have received from our 
forefathers.” The holy man was obliged to interrupt his solitude in 
obedience to the pope, who sent him in quality of his legate into France, in 
1063, commanding the archbishops and others to receive him as himself. 
The holy man reconciled discords, settled the bounds of the jurisdiction of 
certain dioceses, and condemned and deposed in councils those who were 
convicted of simony. He, notwithstanding, tempered his severity with 
mildness and indulgence towards penitents, where charity and prudence 
required such a condescension. Henry IV., king of Germany, at eighteen 
years of age, began to show the symptoms of a heart abandoned to impiety, 
infamous debauchery, treachery, and cruelty. He married, in 1066, Bertha, 
daughter to Otho, marquis of Italy, but afterwards, in 1069, sought a 
divorce, by taking his oath that he had never been able to consummate his 
marriage. The archbishop of Mentz had the weakness to be gained over by 
his artifices to favor his desires, in which view he assembled a council at 
Mentz. Pope Alexander II. forbade him ever to consent to so enormous an 
injustice, and pitched upon Peter Damian for his legate to preside in that 
synod, being sensible that a person of the most inflexible virtue, prudence, 
and constancy, was necessary for so important and difficult an affair, in 
which passion, power, and craft, made use of every engine in opposition to 
the cause of God. The venerable legate met the king and bishops at 
Frankfort, laid before them the orders and instructions of his holiness, and 
in his name conjured the king to pay a due respect to the law of God, the 
canons of the church, and his own reputation, and seriously reflect on the 
public scandal of so pernicious an example. The noblemen likewise all rose 


up and entreated his majesty never to stain his honor by so foul an action. 
The king, unable to resist so cogent an authority, dropped his project of a 
divorce; but remaining the same man in his heart, continued to hate the 
queen more than ever. 

Saint Peter hastened back to his desert of Font-Avellano. Whatever 
austerities he prescribed to others he was the first to practise himself, 
remitting nothing of them even in his old age. He lived shut up in his cell as 
in a prison, fasted every day, except festivals, and allowed himself no other 
subsistence than coarse bread, bran, herbs, and water, and this he never 
drank fresh, but what he had kept from the day before. He tortured his body 
with iron girdles and frequent disciplines, to render it more obedient to the 
spirit. He passed the three first days of every Lent and Advent without 
taking any kind of nourishment whatever; and often for forty days together 
lived only on raw herbs and fruits, or on pulse steeped in cold water, 
without touching so much as bread, or any thing which had passed the fire . 
. . mat spread on the floor was his bed. He used to make wooden spoons and 
such like useful mean things, to exercise himself at certain hours in manual 
labor. Henry, archbishop of Ravenna, having been excommunicated for 
grievous enormities, St. Peter was sent by Pope Alexander II. in quality of 
legate, to adjust the affairs of the church. When he arrived at Ravenna, in 
1072, he found the unfortunate prelate just dead; but brought the 
accomplices of his crimes to a sense of their guilt, and imposed on them a 
suitable penance. This was his last undertaking for the church, God being 
pleased soon after to call him to eternal rest, and to the crown of his labors. 
Old age and the fatigues of his journey did not make him lay aside his 
accustomed mortifications, by which he consummated his holocaust. In his 
return towards Rome, he was stopped by a fever in the monastery of our 
Lady without the gates of Faenza, and died there on the eighth day of his 
sickness, while the monks were reciting matins round about him. He passed 
from that employment which had been the delight of his heart on earth, to 
sing the same praises of God in eternal glory, on the 22d of February, 1072, 
being fourscore and three years old. He is honored as patron at Faenza and 
Font-Avellano, on the 23d of the same month. 


St. Boisil, Prior of Mailross, or Melross, C. 


The famous abbey of Mailross, which in later ages embraced the Cistercian 
rule, originally followed that of St. Columba. It was situated upon the river 
Tweed, in a great forest, and in the seventh century was comprised in the 
kingdom of the English Saxons in Northumberland, which was extended in 
the eastern part of Scotland as high as the Frith. Saint Boisil was prior of 
this house under the holy abbot Eata, who seem to have been both English 
youths, trained up in monastic discipline by St. Aidan. Boisil was, says 
Bede, a man of sublime virtues, and endued with a prophetic spirit. His 
eminent sanctity determined St. Cuthbert to repair rather to Mailross than to 
Lindisfarne in his youth, and he received from this saint the knowledge of 
the holy scriptures, and the example of all virtues. St. Boisil had often in his 
mouth the holy names of the adorable Trinity, and of our divine Redeemer 
Jesus, which he repeated with a wonderful sentiment of devotion, and often 
with such an abundance of tears as excited others to weep with him. He 
would say frequently, with the most tender affection, “How good a Jesus 
have we!” At the first sight of St. Cuthbert, he said to the bystanders: 
“Behold a servant of God.” Bede produces the testimony of St. Cuthbert, 
who declared that Boisil foretold him the chief things that afterwards 
happened to him in the sequel of his life. Three years beforehand, he 
foretold the great pestilence of 664, and that he himself should die of it, but 
Eata, the abbot, should outlive it. Boisil, not content continually to instruct 
and exhort his religious brethren by word and example, made frequent 
excursions into the villages to preach to the poor, and to bring straying souls 
into the paths of truth and of life. St. Cuthbert was taken with the 
pestilential disease: when St. Boisil saw him recovered, he said to him: 
“Thou seest, brother, that God hath delivered thee from this disease, nor 
shalt thou any more feel it, nor die at this time: but my death being at hand, 
neglect not to learn something of me so long as I shall be able to teach thee, 
which will be no more than seven days.” “And what,” said Cuthbert, “will 


be best for me to read, which may be finished in seven days?” “The gospel 
of St. John,” said he, “which we may in that time read over, and confer 
upon as much as shall be necessary.” For they only sought therein, says 
Bede, the sincerity of faith working through love, and not the treating of 
profound questions. Having accomplished this reading in seven days, the 
man of God, Boisil, falling ill of the aforesaid disease, came to his last day, 
which he passed over in extraordinary jubilation of soul, out of his earnest 
desire of being with Christ. In his last moments he often repeated those 
words of St. Stephen “Lord Jesus receive my spirit!” Thus he entered into 
the happiness of eternal light, in the year 664. The instructions which he 
was accustomed most earnestly to inculcate to his religious brethren were: 
“That they would never cease giving thanks to God for the gift of their 
religious vocation; that they would always watch over themselves against 
self-love, and all attachment to their own will and private judgment, as 
against their capital enemy; that they would converse assiduously with God 
by interior prayer, and labor continually to attain to the most perfect purity 
of heart, this being the true and short road to the perfection of Christian 
virtue.” Out of the most ardent and tender love which he bore our divine 
Redeemer, and in order daily to enkindle and improve the same, he was 
wonderfully delighted with reading every day a part of the gospel of St. 
John, which for this purpose he divided into seven parts or tasks. St. 
Cuthbert inherited from him this devotion, and in his tomb was found a 
Latin copy of St. John’s gospel, which was in the possession of the present 
earl of Litchfield, and which his lordship gave to Mr. Thomas Philips, 
canon of Tongres. 

Bede relates7 as an instance that St. Boisil continued after his death to 
interest himself particularly in obtaining for his country and friends the 
divine mercy and grace, that he appeared twice to one of his disciples, 
giving him a charge to assure St. Egbert, who had been hindered from going 
to preach the gospel to the infidels in Germany, that God commanded him 
to repair to the monasteries of St. Columba, to instruct them in the right 
manner of celebrating Easter. These monasteries were, that in the island of 
Colm-Kill, or lona, (which was the ordinary burial-place of the kings of 
Scotland down to Malcolm III.,) and that of Magis, in the isles of Orkney, 
built by bishop Colman. The remains of St. Boisil were translated to 


Durham, and deposited near those of his disciple St. Cuthbert, in 1030. 
Wilson and other English authors mention St. Boisil on the 7th of August; 
but in the Scottish calendars his name occurs on the 23d of February. See 
Bede, Hist.1. 4, c. 27,1. 5, c. 10, and in Vita S. Cuthberti, c. 8. 


February 24" 


St. Matthias, Apostle 


FROM ACTS 1:21. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 1, P. 406. HENSCHENIUS, P. 434. 


St. Clement of AlexandriaZ@ assures us, from tradition, that this saint was 
the of the seventy-two disciples, which is confirmed by Eusebius“ and St. 
Jerom;22 and we learn from the Acts2® of the apostles, that he was a 
constant attendant on our Lord, from the time of his baptism by St. John to 
his ascension. St. Peter having, in a general assembly of the faithful held 
soon after, declared from holy scripture, the necessity of choosing a twelfth 
apostle, in the room of Judas: two were unanimously pitched upon by the 
assembly, as most worthy of the dignity, Joseph, called Barsabas, and on 
account of his extraordinary piety, surnamed the Just, and Matthias. After 
devout prayer to God, that he would direct them in their choice, they 
proceeded in it by way of lot, which falling by the divine direction on 
Matthias, he was accordingly associated with the eleven, and ranked among 
the apostles. When in deliberations each side appears equally good, or each 
candidate of equally approved merit, lots may be sometimes lawfully used; 
otherwise, to commit a thing of importance to such a chance, or to expect a 
miraculous direction of divine providence in it, would be a criminal 
superstition and a tempting of God, except he himself, by an evident 
revelation or inspiration, should appoint such a means for the manifestation 
of his will, promising his supernatural interposition in it, which was the 
case on this extraordinary occasion. The miraculous dreams or lots, which 
we read of in the prophets, must no ways authorize any rash superstitious 
use of such means in others who have not the like authority. 

We justly admire the virtue of this holy assembly of saints. Here were no 
solicitations or intrigues. No one presented himself to the dignity. Ambition 
can find no place in a virtuous or humble heart. He who seeks a dignity 
either knows himself unqualified, and is on this account guilty of the most 
flagrant injustice with regard to the public, by desiring a charge to which he 
is no ways equal: or he thinks himself qualified for it, and this self-conceit 


and confidence in his own abilities renders him the most unworthy of all 
others. Such a disposition deprives a soul of the divine assistance, without 
which we can do nothing; for God withdraws his grace and refuses his 
blessing where self-sufficiency and pride have found any footing. It is 
something of a secret confidence in ourselves, and a presumption that we 
deserve the divine succor, which banishes him from us. This is true even in 
temporal undertakings; but much more so in the charge of souls, in which 
all success is more particularly the special work of the Holy Ghost, not the 
fruit of human industry. These two holy candidates were most worthy of the 
apostleship, because perfectly humble, and because they looked upon that 
dignity with trembling, though they considered its labors, dangers, and 
persecutions with holy joy, and with a burning zeal for the glory of God. No 
regard was had to worldly talents, none to flesh and blood. God was 
consulted by prayer, because no one is to be assumed to his ministry who is 
not called by him, and who does not enter it by the door, and with the 
undoubted marks of his vocation. Judas’s misfortune filled St. Matthias 
with the greater humility and fervor, lest he also should fall. We Gentiles 
are called upon the disinherison of the Jews, and are ingrafted on their 
stock.8 We ought therefore to learn to stand always in watchfulness and 
fear, or we shall be also cut off ourselves, to give place to others whom God 
will call in our room, and even compel to enter, rather than spare us. The 
number of his elect depends not on us. His infinite mercy has invited us 
without any merit on our side; but if we are ungrateful, he can complete his 
heavenly city without us, and will certainly make our reprobation the most 
dreadful example of his justice, to all eternity. The greater the excess of his 
goodness and clemency has been towards us, the more dreadful will be the 
effects of his vengeance. Many shall come from the east and the west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of God; but 
the sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth. 

St. Matthias received the Holy Ghost with the rest soon after his election; 
and after the dispersion of the disciples, applied himself with zeal to the 
functions of his apostleship, in converting nations to the faith. He is 
recorded by St. Clement of Alexandria,2° to have been remarkable for 
inculcating the necessity of the mortification of the flesh with regard to all 
its sensual and irregular desires, an important lesson he had received from 


Christ, and which he practised assiduously on his own flesh. The tradition 
of the Greeks in their menologies tells us that St. Matthias planted the faith 
about Cappadocia and on the coasts of the Caspian sea, residing chiefly 
near the port Issus. He must have undergone great hardships and labors 
amidst so savage a people. The same authors add that he received the crown 
of martyrdom in Colchis, which they call A‘thiopia. The Latins keep his 
festival on the 24th of February. Some portions of his relics are shown in 
the abbatical church of Triers, and in that of St. Mary Major in Rome, 
unless these latter belong to another Matthias, who was one of the first 
bishops of Jerusalem: on which see the Bollandists. 

As the call of St. Matthias, so is ours purely the work of God, and his 
most gratuitous favor and mercy. What thanks, what fidelity and love do we 
not owe him for this inestimable grace! When he decreed to call us to his 
holy faith, cleanse us from sin, and make us members of his spiritual 
kingdom, and heirs of his glory, he saw nothing in us which could 
determine him to such a predilection. We were infected with sin, and could 
have no title to the least favor, when God said to us, I have loved Jacob: 
when he distinguished us from so many millions who perish in the 
blindness of infidelity and sin, drew us out of the mass of perdition, and 
bestowed on us the grace of his adoption, and all the high privileges that are 
annexed to this dignity. In what transports of love and gratitude ought we 
not, without intermission, to adore his infinite goodness to us, and beg that 
we may be always strengthened by his grace to advance continually in 
humility and his holy love, lest, by slackening our pace in his service, we 
fall from this state of happiness, forfeit this sublime grace, and perish with 
Judas. Happy would the church be, if all converts were careful to maintain 
themselves in the same fervor in which they returned to God. But by a 
neglect to watch over themselves, and to shun dangers, and by falling into 
sloth, they often relapse into a condition much worse than the former. 


St.s Montanus, Lucius, Flavian, Julian, Victoricus 


PRIMOLUS, RHENUS, AND DONATIAN, MARTYRS AT CARTHAGE. 


From their original acts written, the first part by the martyrs themselves, the 
rest by an eye-witness They are published more correctly by Ruinart than 
by Surius and Bollandus. See. Tillemont, t. 4, p.206 


A. D. 259. 


The persecution, raised by Valerian, had raged two years, during which 
many had received the crown of martyrdom, and, among others. St. 
Cyprian, in September, 258. The proconsul Galerius Maximus, who had 
pronounced sentence on that saint, dying himself soon after, the procurator 
of, Solon, continued the persecution, waiting for the arrival of a new 
proconsul from Rome. After some days, a sedition was raised in Carthage 
against him, in which many were killed. The tyrannical man, instead of 
making search after the guilty, vented his fury upon the Christians, knowing 
this would be agreeable to the idolaters. Accordingly he caused these eight 
Christians, all disciples of St. Cyprian, and most of them of the clergy, to be 
apprehended. As soon as we were taken, say the authors of the acts, we 
were given in custody to the officers of the quarter:28! when the governor’s 
soldiers told us that we should be condemned to the flames; we prayed to 
God with great fervor to be delivered from that punishment: and he in 
whose hands are the hearts of men, was pleased to grant our request. The 
governor altered his first intent, and ordered us into a very dark and 
incommodious prison, where we found the priest, Victor, and some others: 
but we were not dismayed at the filth and darkness of the place, our faith 
and joy in the Holy Ghost reconciled us to our sufferings in that place, 
though these were such as it is not easy for words to describe; but the 
greater our trials, the greater is he who overcomes them in us. Our brother 
Rhenus, in the mean time, had a vision, in which he saw several of the 
prisoners going out of prison with a lighted lamp preceding each of them, 


while others, that had no such lamp, stayed behind. He discerned us in this 
vision, and assured us that we were of the number of those who went forth 
with lamps. This gave us great joy; for we understood that the lamp 
represented Christ, the true light, and that we were to follow him by 
martyrdom. 

The next day we were sent for by the governor, to be examined. It was a 
triumph to us to be conducted as a spectacle through the market-place and 
the streets, with our chains rattling. The soldiers, who knew not where the 
governor would hear us, dragged us from place to place, till, at length, he 
ordered us to be brought into his closet. He put several questions to us; our 
answers were modest, but firm: at length we were remanded to prison; here 
we prepared ourselves for new conflicts. The sharpest trial was that which 
we underwent by hunger and thirst, the governor having commanded that 
we should be kept without meat and drink for several days, insomuch that 
water was refused us after our work: yet Flavian, the deacon, added great 
voluntary austerities to these hardships, often bestowing on others that little 
refreshment which was most sparingly allowed us at the public charge. 

God was pleased himself to comfort us in this our extreme misery, by a 
vision which he vouchsafed to the priest Victor, who suffered martyrdom a 
few days after. “I saw last night,” said he to us, “an infant, whose 
countenance was of a wonderful brightness, enter the prison. He took us to 
all parts to make us go out, but there was no outlet; then he said to me, ‘You 
have still some concern at your being retained here, but be not discouraged. 
I am with you: carry these tidings to your companions, and let them know 
that they shall have a more glorious crown.’ I asked him where heaven was; 
the infant replied, ‘Out of the world.’ ” Show it me, says Victor. The infant 
answered, “Where then would be your faith?” Victor said, “I cannot retain 
what you command me: tell me a sign that I may give them.” He answered, 
“Give them the sign of Jacob, that is, his mystical ladder, teaching to the 
heavens.” Soon after this vision, Victor was put to death. This vision filled 
us with joy. 

God gave us, the night following, another assurance of his mercy by a 
vision to our sister Quartillosia, a fellow-prisoner, whose husband and son 
had suffered death for Christ three days before, and who followed them by 
martyrdom a few days after. “I saw,” says she, “my son, who suffered; he 
was in the prison sitting on a vessel of water, and said to me: ‘God has seen 


your sufferings.’ Then entered a young man of a wonderful stature, and he 
said. ‘Be of good courage, God hath remembered you.282” The martyrs had 
received no nourishment the preceding day, nor had they any on the day 
that followed this vision; but at length Lucian, then priest, and afterwards 
bishop of Carthage, surmounting all obstacles, got food to be carried to 
them in abundance by the subdeacon, Herennian, and by Januarius, a 
catecht men. The acts say they brought the never-failing food which 
Tillemont understands of the blessed eucharist, and the following words 
still more clearly determine it in favor of this sense. They go on: We have 
all one and the same spirit, which unites and cements us together in prayer, 
in mutual conversation, and in all our actions. These are those amiable 
bands which put the devil to flight, are most agreeable to God, and obtain of 
him, by joint prayer, whatever they ask. These are the ties which link hearts 
together, and which make men the children of God. To be heirs of his 
kingdom we must be his children, and to be his children we must love one 
another. It is impossible for us to attain to the inheritance of his heavenly 
glory, unless we keep that union and peace with all our brethren which our 
heavenly Father has established among us. Nevertheless, this union suffered 
some prejudice in our troop, but the breach was soon repaired. It happened 
that Montanus had some words with Julian, about a person who was not of 
our communion, and who was got among us, (probably admitted by Julian.) 
Montanus on this account rebuked Julian, and they, for some time 
afterwards, behaved towards each other with coldness, which was, as it 
were, a seed of discord. Heaven had pity on them both, and, to reunite them, 
admonished Montanus by a dream, which he related to us as follows: “It 
appeared to me that the centurions were come to us, and that they 
conducted us through a long path into a spacious field, where we were met 
by Cyprian and Lucius. After this we came into a very luminous place, 
where our garments became white, and our flesh became whiter than our 
garments, and so wonderfully transparent, that there was nothing in our 
hearts but what was clearly exposed to view: but in looking into myself, I 
could discover some filth in my own bosom; and, meeting Lucian, I told 
him what I had seen, adding, that the filth I had observed within my breast 
denoted my coldness towards Julian. Wherefore, brethren, let us love, 
cherish, and promote, with all our might, peace and concord. Let us be here 


unanimous in imitation of what we shall be hereafter As we hope to share in 
the rewards promised to the just, and to avoid the punishments where with 
the wicked are threatened: as, in fine, we desire to be and reign with Christ, 
let us do those things which will lead us to him and his heavenly kingdom.” 
Hitherto the martyrs wrote in prisor what happened to them there: the rest 
was written by those persons who were present, to whom Flavian, one of 
the martyrs, had recommended it. 

After suffering extreme hunger and thirst, with other hardships, during an 
imprisonment of many months, the confessors were brought before me 
president, and made a glorious confession. The edict of Valerian 
condemned only bishops, priests, and deacons to death. The false friends of 
Flavian maintained before the judge that he was no deacon, and, 
consequently, was not comprehended within the emperor’s decree; upon 
which, though he declared himself to be one, he was not then condemned; 
but the rest were adjudged to die. They walked cheerfully to the place of 
execution, and each of them gave exhortations to the people. Lucius, who 
was naturally mild and modest, was a little dejected on account of his 
distemper and the inconveniences of the prison; he therefore went before 
the rest, accompanied but by a few persons, lest he should be oppressed by 
the crowd, and so not have the honor to spill his blood. Some cried out to 
him, “Remember us.” “Do you also,” says he, “remember me.” Julian and 
Victoricus exhorted a long while the brethren to peace, and recommended 
to their care the whole body of the clergy, those especially who had 
undergone the hardships of imprisonment. Montanus, who was endued with 
great strength, both of body and mind, cried out, “He that sacrificeth to any 
God but the true one, shall be ulterly destroyed.” This he often repeated. He 
also checked the pride and wicked obstimacy of the heretics, telling them 
that they might discern the true church by the multitude of its martyrs. Like 
a true disciple of Saint Cyprian, and a zealous lover of discipline, he 
exhorted those that had fallen not to be over hasty, but fully to accomplish 
their penance. He exhorted the virgins to preserve their purity, and to honor 
the bishops, and all the bishops to abide in concord. When the executioner 
was ready to give the stroke, he prayed aloud to God that Flavian, who had 
been reprieved at the people’s request, might follow them on the third day. 
And, to express his assurance that his prayer was heard, he rent in pieces 
the handkerchief with which his eyes were to be covered, and ordered one 


half of it to be reserved for Flavian, and desired that a place might be kept 
for him where he was to be interred, that they might not be separated even 
in the grave. Flavian, seeing his crown delayed, made it the object of his 
ardent desires and prayers. And as his mother stuck close by his side with 
the constancy of the mother of the holy Maccabees, and with longing 
desires to see him glorify God by his sacrifice, he said to her: “You know, 
mother, how much I have longed to enjoy the happiness of dying by 
martyrdom.” In one of the two nights which he survived, he was favored 
with a vision, in which one said to him: “Why do you grieve? You have 
been twice a confessor, and you shall suffer martyrdom by the sword.” On 
the third day he was ordered to be brought before the governor. Here it 
appeared how much he was beloved by the people, who endeavored by all 
means to save his life. They cried out to the judge that he was no deacon; 
but he affirmed that he was. A centurion presented a billet which set forth 
that he was not. The judge accused him of lying to procure his own death. 
He answered: “Is that probable? and not rather that they are guilty of an 
untruth who say the contrary?” The people demanded that he might be 
tortured, in hopes he would recall his confession on the rack; but the judge 
condemned him to be beheaded. The sentence filled him with joy, and he 
was conducted to the place of execution, accompanied by a great multitude, 
and by many priests. A shower dispersed the infidels, and the martyr was 
led into a house where he had an opportunity of taking his last leave of the 
faithful without one profane person being present. He told them that in a 
vision he had asked Cyprian whether the stroke of death is painful, and that 
the martyr answered: “The body feels no pain when the soul gives herself 
entirely to God.” At the place of execution he prayed for the peace of the 
church and the union of the brethren; and seemed to foretell Lucian that he 
should be bishop of Carthage, as he was soon after. Having done speaking, 
he bound his eyes with that half of the handkerchief which Montanus had 
ordered to be kept for him, and, kneeling in prayer, received the last stroke. 
These saints are joined together on his day in the present Roman and in 
ancient Martyrologies. 


St. Lethard, Bishop of Senlis, C. 


CALLED BY VENERABLE BEDE, LUIDHARD. 


Bede, William of Malmesbury, and other historians relate, that when 
Bertha, daughter of Charibert, king of the French, was married to Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, about the year 566, this holy French prelate accompanied her 
into England, and resided at Canterbury in quality of almoner and chaplain 
to the queen. Though his name does not occur in the imperfect catalogue of 
the bishops of Senlis, which is found in the ancient copy of St. Gregory’s 
Sacramentary, which belonged to that church in 880, nor in the old edition 
of Gallia Christiana yet, upon the authority of the English historians, is 
inserted in the new edition, the thirteenth, from St. Regulus, the founder of 
that see, one of the Roman missionaries in Gaul about the time of St. 
Dionysius. The relics of St. Regulus are venerated in the ancient collegiate 
church which bears his name in Senlis, and his principal festival is kept on 
the 23d of April. St. Lethard having resigned this see to St. Sanctinus, was 
only recorded in England. On the high altar of St. Augustine’s monastery at 
Canterbury, originally called SS. Peter and Paul’s, his relics were exposed 
in a shrine near those of the holy king Ethelbert, as appears from the 
Monasticon. St. Lethard died at Canterbury about the year 596. Several 
miracles are recorded to have been obtained by his intercession, particularly 
a ready supply of rain in time of drought. See Bede,1. 1, c. 25. Will. of 
Malmesbury, de Pontif.1. 1. Monas. Angl. t. 1, p. 24. Tho. Sprot, in his 
History of the Abbey of Canterbury, Thorn, Henschenius ad 24 Feb., Gallia 
Christ. Nova, t. 10, p. 1382. 


B. Robert of Arbrissel 


SO CALLED FROM THE PLACE OF HIS BIRTH. 


He was archpriest and grand vicar of the diocese of Rennes, and chancellor 
to the duke of Brittany; but divested himself of these employments, and led 
a most austere eremitical life, in the forest of Craon, in Anjou. He soon 
filled that desert with anchorets, and built in it a monastery of regular 
canens. This is the abbey called De la Roe, in Latin De Rota, which was 
founded, according to Duchesne, in 1093, and confirmed by pope Urban II. 
in 1096. This pope having heard him preach at Angers, gave him the 
powers of an apostolical missionary. The blessed man therefore preached in 
many places, and formed many disciples. In 1099 he founded the great 
monastery of Fontevraud, Fons Ebraldi, a league from the Loire, in Poitou. 
He appointed superioress Herlande of Champagne, a near kinswoman to the 
duke of Brittany; and Petronilla of Craon, baroness of Chemillé, 
coadjutress. He settled it under the rule of St. Benedict, with perpetual 
abstinence from flesh, even in all sicknesses, and put his order under the 
special patronage of the blessed Virgin. By a singular institution, he 
appointed the abbess superioress over the men, who live in a remote 
monastery, whose superiors she nominates. The holy founder prescribed so 
strict silence in his order, as to forbid any one to speak, even by signs, 
without necessity. The law of enclosure was not less rigorous, insomuch 
that no priest was allowed to enter even the infirmary of the nuns, to visit 
the sick, if it could possibly be avoided, and the sick, even in their agonies, 
were carried into the church, that they might there receive the sacraments. 
Among the great conversions of which St. Robert was the instrument, none 
was more famous than that of queen Bertrade, the daughter of Simon 
Montfort, and sister of Amauri Montfort, count of Evreux. She was married 
to Fulk, count of Anjou, in 1089, but quitted him in 1092, to marry Philip I., 
king of France, who was enamored of her. Pope Urban II. excommunicated 
that prince on this account in 1094, and again in 1100, because the king, 


after having put her away, had taken her again. These censures were taken 
off when she and the king had sworn upon the gospels, in the council of 
Poitiers, never to live together again. Bertrade, when she had retired to an 
estate which was her dower, in the diocese of Chartres, was so powerfully 
moved by the exhortations of St. Robert, that, renouncing the world, of 
which she had been long the idol, she took the religious veil at Fontevraud, 
and led there an exemplary life till her death. Many other princesses 
embraced the same state under the direction of the holy founder: among 
others Hersande of Champagne, widow of William of Monsorean; Agnes of 
Montroéil, of the same family; Ermengarde, wife of Alin Fergan, duke of 
Brittany; Philippa, countess of Thoulouse, wife of William IX., duke of 
Aquitaine, &c. After the death of St. Robert, several queens and princesses 
had taken sanctuary in this monastery, flying from the corruption of the 
world. Among its abbesses are counted fourteen princesses, of which five 
were of the royal house of Bourbon. The abbot Suger, writing to pope 
Eugenius III., about fifty years after the death of the founder, says there 
were at that time in this order between five and six thousand religious 
persons. The order of Fontevraud, in France, is divided into four provinces. 
B. Robert lived to see above three thousand nuns in this one house. He died 
in 1116, on the 25th of February, St. Matthias’s day, it being leap-year, in 
the seventieth of his age, at the monastery of Orsan, near Linieres, in Berry. 
His body was conveyed to Fontevraud, and there interred. The bishop of 
Poitiers, in 1644, took a juridical information of many miracles wrought by 
his intercession.2°2 From the time of his death he has been honored with the 
title of blessed, and is invoked in the litany of his order, which keeps his 
festival only with a mass of the Trinity on St. Matthias’s day. See his life by 
Baldric, bishop of Dole, his contemporary; Helyot, Hist. des Ordres Relig. t. 
6, p. 83, Dom Lobineau, Hist. de Bretagne, fol. 1707, p. 113, and, in the 
first place, Chatelain, Notes on the Martyrol. p. 736 to 758, who clearly 
confutes those who place his death in 1117. 


St. Pretextatus, or Prix, M. 


ARCHBISHOP OF ROUEN. 


He was chosen archbishop of Rouen in 549, and in 557 assisted at the third 
council of Paris held to abolish incestuous marriages, and remove other 
crying abuses: also at the second council of Tours in 566. By his zeal in 
reproving Fredegonda for her injustices and cruelties, he had incurred her 
indignation. King Clotaire I., in 562, had left the French monarchy divided 
among his four sons. Charibert was king of Paris, Gontran of Orleans and 
Burgundy, Sigebert I. of Austrasia, and Chilperic I. of Soissons. Sigebert 
married Brunehault, younger daughter of Athanagilde, king of the Visigoths 
in Spain, and Chilperic her elder sister Galsvinda; but after her death he 
took to wife Fredegonda, who had been his mistress, and was strongly 
suspected to have contrived the death of the queen by poison. Hence 
Brunehault stirred up Sigebert against her and her husband. But Fredegonda 
contrived the assassination of king Sigebert in 575, and Chilperic secured 
Brunehault his wife, her three daughters, and her son Childebert. This latter 
soon made his escape, and fled to Metz, where he was received by his 
subjects, and crowned king of Austrasia. The city of Paris, after the death of 
Charibert in 566, by the agreement of the three surviving brothers, remained 
common to them all, till Chilperic seized it. He sent Meroveus, his son by 
his first wife, to reduce the country about Poitiers, which belonged to the 
young prince Childebert. But Meroveus, at Rouen, fell in love with his aunt 
Brunehault, then a prisoner in that city; and bishop Prix, in order to prevent 
a grievous scandal, judging circumstances to be sufficiently cogent to 
require a dispensation, married them: for which he was accused of high 
treason by king Chilperic before a council at Paris, in 577, in the church of 
St. Peter, since called St. Genevieve. St. Gregory of Tours there warmly 
defended his innocence, and Prix confessed the marriage, but denied that he 
had been privy to the prince’s revolt; but was afterwards prevailed upon, 
through the insidious persuasion of certain emissaries of Chilperic, to plead 


guilty, and confess that out of affection he had been drawn in to favor the 
young prince, who was his godson. Whereupon he was condemned by the 
council, and banished by the king into a small island upon the coast of 
Lower Neustria, near Contances. His sufferings he improved to the 
sanctification of his soul by penance and the exercise of all heroic Christian 
virtues. The rage and clamor with which his powerful enemies spread their 
slanders to beat down his reputation, staggered many of his friends: but St. 
Gregory of Tours never forsook him. Meroveus was assassinated near 
Terouanne, by an order of his stepmother Fredegonda, who was also 
suspected to have contrived the death of her husband Chilperic, who was 
murdered at Chelles, in 584. She had three years before procured Clovis, his 
younger son by a former wife, to be assassinated, so that the crown of 
Soissons devolved upon her own son Clotaire II.: but for his and her own 
protection, she had recourse to Gontran, the religious king of Orleans and 
Burgundy. By his order Prix, after a banishment of six years, was restored 
with honor to his see; Ragnemond, the bishop of Paris, who had been a 
principal flatterer of Chilperic in the persecution of this prelate, having 
assured this prince that the council had not deposed him, but only enjoined 
him penance. St. Prix assisted at the council of Macon in 585, where he 
harangued several times, and exerted his zeal in framing many wise 
regulations for the reformation of discipline. He continued his pastoral 
labors in the care of his flock, and by just remonstrances often endeavored 
to reclaim the wicked queen Fredegonda, who frequently resided at Rouen, 
and filled the kingdom with scandals, tyrannical oppressions, and murders. 
This Jezabel grew daily more and more hardened in iniquity, and by her 
secret order St. Prix was assassinated while he assisted at matins in his 
church in the midst of his clergy on Sunday the 25th of February. Happy 
should we be if under all afflictions, with this holy penitent, we considered 
that sin is the original fountain from whence all those waters of bitterness 
flow, and by laboring effectually to cut off this evil, convert its punishment 
into its remedy and a source of benedictions. St. Prix of Rouen is honored 
in the Roman and Gallican Martyrologies. Those who with Chatelain, &c. 
place his death on the 14th of April, suppose him to have been murdered on 
Easter-day; but the day of our Lord’s Resurrection in this passage of our 
historian, means no more than Sunday. See St. Gregory of Tours, Hist. 
Franc.1. 5, c. 10, 15. Fleury,1. 34, n. 52. Gallia Christiana Nova, t. 11, pp. 


11 and 638. Mons. Levesque de la Ravaliere in his Nouvelle Vie de S. 
Gregoire, Evéque de Tours, published in the Mémoires de |’ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, An. 1760, t. 26, pp. 609, 60. F. Daniel, Hist, 


de France, t. 1, p. 242. 


St. Ethelbert, C. 


FIRST CHRISTIAN KING AMONG THE ENGLISH. 


He was king of Kent, the fifth descendant from Hengist, who first settled 
the English Saxons in Britain, in 448, and the foundation of whose kingdom 
is dated in 445. Ethelbert married, in his father’s lifetime, Bertha, the only 
daughter of Charibert, king of Paris, and cousin-german to Clotaire, king of 
Soissons, and Childebert, king of Austrasia, whose two sons, Theodobert 
and Theodoric, or Thierry, reigned after his death, the one in Austrasia, the 
other in Burgundy. Ethelbert succeeded his father Ermenric, in 560. The 
kingdom of Kent having enjoyed a continued peace for about a hundred 
years, was arrived at a degree of power and riches which gave it a pre- 
eminence in the Saxon heptarchy in Britain, and so great a superiority and 
influence over the rest, that Ethelbert is said by Bede to have ruled as far as 
the Humber, and Ethelbert is often styled king of the English. His queen 
Bertha was a very zealous and pious Christian princess, and by the articles 
of her marriage had free liberty to exercise her religion; for which purpose 
she was attended by a venerable French prelate, named Luidhard, or 
Lethard, bishop of Senlis. He officiated constantly in an old church 
dedicated to St. Martin, lying a little out of the walls of Canterbury. The 
exemplary life of this prelate, and his frequent discourses on religion, 
disposed several Pagans about the court to embrace the faith. The merit of 
the queen in the great work of her husband’s conversion is acknowledged 
by our historians, and she deserved by her piety and great zeal to be 
compared by St. Gregory the Great to the celebrated St. Helen.44 Divine 
providence, by these means, mercifully prepared the heart of a great king to 
entertain a favorable opinion of our holy religion, when St. Augustine 
landed in his dominions: to whose life the reader is referred for an account 
of this monarch’s happy conversion to the faith. From that time he appeared 
quite changed into another man, it being for the remaining twenty years of 
his life his only ambition and endeavor to establish the perfect reign of 


Christ, both in his own soul and in the hearts of all his subjects. His ardor in 
the exercises of penance and devotion never suffered any abatement, this 
being a property of true virtue, which is not to be acquired without much 
labor and pains, self-denial and watchfulness, resolution and constancy. 
Great were, doubtless, the difficulties and dangers which he had to 
encounter in subduing his passions, and in vanquishing many obstacles 
which the world and devil failed nut to raise: but these, trials were infinitely 
subservient to his spiritual advancement, by rousing him continually to 
greater vigilance and fervor, and by the many victories and the exercise of 
all heroic virtues of which they furnished the occasions. In the government 
of his kingdom, his thoughts were altogether turned upon the means of best 
promoting the welfare of his people. He enacted most wholesome laws, 
which were held in high esteem in succeeding ages in this island: he 
abolished the worship of idols throughout his kingdom, and shut up their 
temples, or turned them into churches. His royal palace at Canterbury he 
gave for the use of the archbishop St. Austin: he founded in that city the 
cathedral called Christ Church, and built without the walls the abbey and 
church of SS. Peter and Paul, afterwards called St. Austin’s. The foundation 
of St. Andrew’s at Rochester, St. Paul’s at London, and many other 
churches, affords many standing proofs of his munificence to the church, 
and the servants of God. He was instrumental in bringing over to the faith 
of Christ, Sebert, king of the East-Saxons, with his people, and Redwald, 
king of the East-Angles, though the latter afterwards relapsing, pretended to 
join the worship of idols with that of Christ. King Ethelbert, after having 
reigned fifty-six years, exchanged his temporal diadem for an eternal 
crown, in 616, and was buried in the church of SS. Peter and Paul. His 
remains were afterwards deposited under the high altar in the same church, 
then called St. Austin’s. St. Ethelbert is commemorated on this day in the 
British and Roman Martyrologies: he was vulgarly called by our ancestors 
St. Albert, under which name he is titular saint of several churches in 
England; particularly of one in Norwich, which was built before the 
cathedral, an account of which is given by Blomfield, in his history of 
Norfolk, and the city of Norwich. Polydore Virgil tells us that a light was 
kept always burning before the tomb of St. Ethelbert, and was sometimes an 
instrument of miracles, even to the days of Henry VIII. See Bede, Hist. 
Ang.1. 1, c. 25, &c. Henschen. t. 3, Febr. p. 471. 


February 25" 


St. Tarasius, Confessor 


PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


From his life written by Ignatius, his disciple, afterwards bishop of Nice, 
and from the church-historians of his time. See Bollandus, t. 5, p. 576. 
Fleury, B. 44. 


A. D. 806. 


Tarasius was born about the middle of the eighth century. His parents were 
both of patrician families. His father, George, was a judge in great esteem 
for his well-known justice, and his mother, Eucratia, no less celebrated for 
her piety. She brought him up in the practice of the most eminent virtues. 
Above all things, she recommended to him to keep no company but that of 
the most virtuous. The young man, by his talents and virtue, gained the 
esteem of all, and was raised to the greatest honors of the empire, being 
made consul, and afterwards first secretary of state to the emperor 
Constantine and the empress Irene, his mother. In the midst of the court, 
and in its highest honors, surrounded by all that could flatter pride or gratify 
sensuality, he led a life like that of a religious man. 

Leo, the Isaurian, his son Constantine Copronymus, and his grandson 
Leo, surnamed Chazarus, three successive emperors, had established, with 
all their power, the heresy of the Iconoclasts, or image-breakers, in the East. 
The empress Irene, wife to the last, was always privately a Catholic, though 
an artful, ambitious woman. Her husband dying miserably in 780, after a 
five years’ reign, and having left his son Constantine, but ten years old, 
under her guardianship, she so managed the nobility in her favor as to get 
the regency and whole government of the state into her hands, and put a 
stop to the persecution of the Catholics. Paul, patriarch of Constantinople, 
the third of that name, had been raised to that dignity by the late emperor. 
Though, contrary to the dictates of his own conscience, he had conformed 
in some respects to the then reigning heresy, he had however several good 


qualities; and was not only singularly beloved by the people for his charity 
to the poor, but highly esteemed by the empress and the whole court for his 
great prudence. Finding himself indisposed, and being touched with 
remorse for his condescension to the Iconoclasts in the former reign, 
without communicating his design to any one, he quitted the patriarchal see, 
and put on a religious habit in the monastery of Florus, in Constantinople. 
The empress was no sooner informed of it, but taking with her the young 
emperor, went to the monastery to dissuade a person so useful to her from 
persisting in such a resolution, but all in vain, for the patriarch as sured 
them with tears, and bitter lamentations, that, in order to repair the scandal 
he had given, he had taken an unalterable resolution to end his days in that 
monastery; so desired them to provide the church of Constantinople with a 
worthy pastor in his room. Being asked whom he thought equal to the 
charge, he immediately named Tarasius, and dying soon after this 
declaration, Tarasius was accordingly chosen patriarch by the unanimous 
consent of the court, clergy, and people. Tarasius finding it in vain to 
oppose his election, declared, however, that he thought he could not in 
conscience accept of the government of a see which had been cut off from 
the Catholic communion, but upon condition that a general council should 
be called to compose the disputes which divided the church at that time, in 
relation to holy images. This being agreed to, he was solemnly declared 
patriarch, and consecrated soon after, on Christmas-day. He was no sooner 
installed, but he sent his synodal letters to pope Adrian, to whom the 
empress also wrote in her own and her son’s name on the subject of a 
general council; begging that he would either come in person, or at least 
send some venerable and learned men as his legates to Constantinople. 
Tarasius wrote likewise a letter to the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, wherein he desires them to send their respective legates to 
the intended council. His letter to the pope was to the same effect. The pope 
sent his legates, as desired, and wrote by them to the emperor, the empress, 
and the patriarch; applauded their zeal, showing at large the impiety of the 
Iconoclast heresy, insisting that the false council of the Iconoclasts, held 
under Copronymus for the establishment of Iconoclasm, should be first 
condemned in presence of his legates, and conjuring them before God to re- 
establish holy images at Constantinople, and in all Greece, on the footing 
they were before. He recommends to the emperor and empress his two 


legates to the council, who were Peter, archpriest of the Roman church, and 
Peter, priest and abbot of St. Sabas, in Rome. The eastern patriarchs being 
under the Saracen yoke, could not come for fear of giving offence to their 
jealous masters, who prohibited, under the strictest penalties, all commerce 
with the empire. However, with much difficulty and through many dangers, 
they sent their deputies. 

The legates of the pope and the oriental patriarchs being arrived, as also 
the bishops under their jurisdiction, the council was opened on the 1st of 
August, in the church of the apostles at Constantinople, in 786. But the 
assembly being disturbed by the violences of the Iconoclasts, and desired 
by the empress to break up and withdraw for the present, the council met 
again the year following in the church of St. Sophia, at Nice. The two 
legates from the pope are named first in the Acts, St. Tarasius next, and 
after him the legates of the Oriental patriarchs, namely, John, priest and 
monk, for the patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem; and Thomas, priest and 
monk, for the patriarch of Alexandria. The council consisted of three 
hundred and fifty bishops, besides many abbots and other holy priests and 
confessors,222 who having declared the sense of the present church, in 
relation to the matter in debate, which was found to be the allowing to holy 
pictures and images a relative honor, the council was closed with the usual 
acclamations and prayers for the prosperity of the emperor and empress. 
After which, synodal letters were sent to all the churches, and in particular 
to the pope, who approved the council. 

The good patriarch, pursuant to the decrees of the synod, restored holy 
images throughout the extent of his jurisdiction. He also labored zealously 
to abolish simony, and wrote a letter upon that subject to pope Adrian, in 
which, by saying it was the glory of the Roman church to preserve the 
purity of the priesthood, he intimated that that church was free from this 
reproach. The life of this holy patriarch was a model of perfection to his 
clergy and people. His table had nothing of the superfluity, nor his palace 
any thing of the magnificence, of several of his predecessors. He allowed 
himself very little time for sleep, being always up the first and last in his 
family. Reading and prayer filled all his leisure hours. It was his pleasure, in 
imitation of our blessed Redeemer, to serve others instead of being served 
by them; on which account he would scarce permit his own servants to do 


any thing for him. Loving humility in himself, he sought sweetly to induce 
all others to the love of that virtue. He banished the use of gold and scarlet 
from among the clergy, and labored to extirpate all the irregularities among 
the people. His charity and love for the poor seemed to surpass his other 
virtues. He often took the dishes of meat from his table to distribute among 
them with his own hands: and he assigned them a large fixed revenue. And 
that none might be overlooked, he visited all the houses and hospitals in 
Constantinople. In Lent, especially, his bounty to them was incredible. His 
discourses were powerful exhortations to the universal mortification of the 
senses, and he was particularly severe against all theatrical entertainments. 
Some time after, the emperor became enamored of Theodota, a maid of 
honor to his wife, the empress Mary, whom he had always hated; and 
forgetting what he owed to God, he was resolved to divorce her in 795, after 
seven years’ cohabitation. He used all his efforts to gain the patriarch, and 
sent a principal officer to him for that purpose, accusing his wife of a plot to 
poison him. St. Tarasius answered the messenger, saying: “I know not how 
the emperor can bear the infamy of so scandalous an action in the sight of 
the universe: nor how he will be able to hinder or punish adulteries and 
debaucheries, if he himself set such an example. Tell him that I will rather 
suffer death and all manner of torments than consent to his design.” The 
emperor hoping to prevail with him by flattery, sent for him to the palace, 
and said to him: “I can conceal nothing from you, whom I regard as my 
father. No one can deny but I may divorce one who has attempted my life. 
She deserves death or perpetual penance.” He then produced a vessel, as he 
pretended, full of the poison prepared for him. The patriarch, with good 
reason, judging the whole to be only an artful contrivance to impose upon 
him, answered: that he was too well convinced that his passion for 
Theodota was at the bottom of all his complaints against the empress. He 
added, that, though she were guilty of the crime he laid to her charge, his 
second marriage during her life, with any other, would still be contrary to 
the law of God, and that he would draw upon himself the censures of the 
church by attempting it. The monk John, who had been legate of the eastern 
patriarchs in the seventh council, being present, spoke also very resolutely 
to the emperor on the subject, so that the pretors and patricians threatened 
to stab him on the spot: and the emperor, boiling with rage, drove them both 
from his presence. As soon as they were gone, he turned the empress Mary 


out of his palace, and obliged her to put on a religious veil. Tarasius 
persisting in his refusal to marry him to Theodota, the ceremony was 
performed by Joseph, treasurer of the church of Constantinople. This 
scandalous example was the occasion of several governors and other 
powerful men divorcing their wives, or taking more than one at the same 
time, and gave great encouragement to public lewdness. SS. Plato and 
Theodorus separated themselves from the emperor’s communion to show 
their abhorrence of his crime. But Tarasius did not think it prudent to 
proceed to excommunication, as he had threatened, apprehensive that the 
violence of his temper, when further provoked, might carry him still greater 
lengths, and prompt him to re-establish the heresy which he had taken such 
effectual measures to suppress. Thus the patriarch, by his moderation, 
prevented the ruin of religion, but drew upon himself the emperor’s 
resentment, who persecuted him many ways during the remainder of his 
reign. Not content to set spies and guards over him under the name of 
Syncelli, who watched all his actions, and suffered no one to speak to him 
without their leave, he banished many of his domestics and relations. This 
confinement gave the saint the more leisure for contemplation, and he never 
ceased in it to recommend his flock to God. The ambitious Irene, finding 
that all her contrivances to render her son odious to his subjects had proved 
ineffectual to her design, which was to engross the whole power to herself, 
having gained over to her party the principal officers of the court and army, 
she made him prisoner, and caused his eyes to be plucked out; this was 
executed with so much violence that the unhappy prince died of it in 797. 
After this she reigned alone five years, during which she recalled all the 
banished; but at length met with the deserved reward of her ambition and 
cruelty from Nicephorus, a patrician, and the treasurer general; who, in 802, 
usurped the empire, and having deposed her, banished her into the isle of 
Lesbos, where she soon after died with grief. 

St. Tarasius, on the death of the late emperor, having interdicted and 
deposed the treasurer Joseph, who had married and crowned Theodota, St. 
Plato, and others, who had censured his lenity, became thoroughly 
reconciled to him. The saint, under his successor Nicephorus, persevered 
peaceably in his practices of penance, and in the functions of his pastoral 
charge. In his last sickness he still continued to offer daily the holy sacrifice 
as long as he was able to move. A little before his death he fell into a kind 


of france, as the author of his life, who was an eye-witness, relates, wherein 
he was heard to dispute and argue with a number of accusers, very busy in 
sifting his whole life, and objecting all they could to it. He seemed in a 
great fright and agitation on this account, and, defending himself, answered 
every thing laid to his charge. This filled all present with fear, seeing the 
endeavors of the enemy of man to find something to condemn even in the 
life of so holy and so irreprehensible a bishop. But a great serenity 
succeeded, and the holy man gave up his soul to God in peace, on the 25th 
of February, 806, having sat twenty-one years and two months. God 
honored his memory with miracles, some of which are related by the author 
of his life. His festival began to be celebrated under his successor. The Latin 
and Greek churches both honor his memory on this day. Fourteen years 
after his decease, Leo, the Armenian, the Iconoclast, emperor, dreamed a 
little before his own death, that he saw St. Tarasius highly in censed against 
him, and heard him command one Michael to stab him. Leo, judging this 
Michael to be a monk in the saint’s monastery, ordered him the next 
morning to be sought for, and even tortured some of the religious to oblige 
them to a discovery of the person: but it happened there was none of that 
name among them; and Leo was killed six days after by Michael Balbus. 
The virtue of St. Tarasius was truly great, because constant and crowned 
with perseverance, though exposed to continual dangers of illusion or 
seduction, amidst the artifices of hypocrites and a wicked court. St. 
Chrysostom observes,7°® that the path of virtue is narrow, and lies between 
precipices, in which it is easier for the traveller to be seized with giddiness 
even near the end of his course, and fall. Hence this father most grievously 
laments the misfortune of king Ozias, who, after long practising the most 
heroic virtues, fell, and perished through pride; and he strenuously exhorts 
all who walk in the service of God, constantly to live in fear, watchfulness, 
humility, and compunction. “A soul,” says he, “often wants not so much 
spurring in the beginning of her conversion; her own fervor and 
cheerfulness make her run vigorously. But this fervor, unless it be 
continually nourished, cools by degrees: then the devil assails her with all 
his might. Pirates wait for and principally attack ships when they are upon 
the return home laden with riches, rather than empty vessels going out of 
the port. Just so the devil, when he sees a soul has gathered great spiritual 


riches, by fasts, prayer, alms chastity, and all other virtues, when he sees our 
vessel fraught with rich commodities, then he falls upon her, and seeks on 
all sides to break in. What exceedingly aggravates the evil, is the extreme 
difficulty of ever rising again after such a fall. To err in the beginning may 
be in part a want of experience; but to fall after a long course is mere 
negligence, and can deserve no excuse or pardon.” 


St. Victorinus, and Six Companions, Martyrs 


From their genuine acts published from the Chaldaic by Monsignor Steph. 
Assemani. Act. Mart. Occid. t. 2. p. 60. See also Henschenius on this day. 


A. D. 284. 


These seven martyrs were citizens of Corinth, and confessed their faith 
before Tertius the proconsul, in their own country, in 249, in the beginning 
of the reign of Decius. After their torments they passed into Egypt, whether 
by compulsion or by voluntary banishment is not known, and there finished 
their martyrdom at Diospolis, capital of Thebais, in the reign of Numerian, 
in 284, under the governor Sabinus. After the governor had tried the 
constancy of the martyrs by racks, scourges, and various inventions of 
cruelty, he caused Victorinus to be thrown into a great mortar, (the Greek 
Menology says, of marble.) The executioners began by pounding his feet 
and legs, saying to him at every stroke: “Spare yourself, wretch. It depends 
upon you to escape this death, if you will only renounce your new God.” 
The prefect grew furious at his constancy, and at length commanded his 
head to be beat to pieces. The sight of this mortar, so far from casting a 
damp on his companions, seemed to inspire them with the greater ardor to 
be treated in the like manner. So that when the tyrant threatened Victor with 
the same death, he only desired him to hasten the execution; and, pointing 
to the mortar, said: “In that is salvation and true felicity prepared for me!” 
He was immediately cast into it and beaten to death. Nicephorus, the third 
martyr, was impatient of delay, and leaped of his own accord into the 
bloody mortar. The judge, enraged at his boldness, commanded not one, but 
many executioners at once to pound him in the same manner. He caused 
Claudian, the fourth, to be chopped in pieces, and his bleeding joints to be 
thrown at the feet of those that were yet living. He expired after his feet, 
hands, arms, legs, and thighs were cut off. The tyrant, pointing to his 
mangled limbs and scattered bones, said to the other three: “It concerns you 


to avoid this punishment; I do not compel you to suffer.” The martyrs 
answered with one voice: “On the contrary, we rather pray that if you have 
any other more exquisite torment you would inflict it on us. We are 
determined never to violate the fidelity which we owe to God, or to deny 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, for he is our God, from whom we have our being, 
and to whom alone we aspire.” The tyrant became almost distracted with 
fury, and commanded Diodorus to be burned alive, Serapion to be 
beheaded, and Papias to be drowned. This happened on the 25th of 
February; on which day the Roman and other western Martyrologies name 
them; but the Greek Meneza, and the Menology of the emperor Basil 
Porphyrogenitus honor them or the 21st of January, the day of their 
confession at Corinth. 


St. Walburge,“Z V. Abbess 


She was daughter to the holy king St. Richard, and sister to SS. Willibald 
and Winebald; was born in the kingdom of the West-Saxons in England, 
and educated in the monastery of Winburn in Dorsetshire, where she took 
the religious veil. After having passed twenty-seven years in this holy 
nunnery, she was sent by the abbess Tetta, under the conduct of St. Lioba, 
with several others, into Germany, at the request of her cousin, St. 
Bomface.28 Her first settlement in that country was under St. Lioba, in the 
monastery of Bischofsheim, in the diocese of Mentz. Two years after she 
was appointed abbess of a nunnery founded by her two brothers, at 
Heidenheim in Suabia, (now subject to the duke of Wirtemberg,) where her 
brother, St. Winebald, took upon him at the same time the government of an 
abbey of monks. This town is situated in the diocese of Aichstadt, in 
Franconia, upon the borders of Bavaria, of which St. Willibald, our saint’s 
other brother, had been consecrated bishop by St. Boniface. So eminent was 
the spirit of evangelical charity, meekness, and piety, which all the words 
and actions of St. Walburge breathed, and so remarkable was the fruit which 
her zeal and example produced in others, that when St. Winebald died, in 
760, she was charged with a superintendency also over the abbey of monks 
till her death. St. Willibald caused the remains of their brother Winebald to 
be removed to Aichstadt, sixteen years after his death; at which ceremony 
St. Walburge assisted. Two years after she passed herself to eternal rest, on 
the 25th of February, in 779, having lived twenty-five years at Heidenheim. 
Her relics were translated, in the year 870, to Aichstadt, on the 21st of 
September, and the principal part still remains there in the church anciently 
called of the Holy Cross, but since that time of St. Walburge. A 
considerable portion is venerated with singular devotion at Furnes, where, 
by the pious zeal of Baldwin, surnamed of Iron, it was received on the 25th 
of April, and enshrined on the 1st of May, on which day her chief festival is 
placed in the Belgic Martyrologies, imitated by Baronius in the Roman. 


From Furnes certain small parts have been distributed in several other 
towns in the Low Countries, especially at Antwerp, Brussels, Tiel, Armhem, 
Groningue, and Zutphen; also Cologne, Wirtemberg, Ausberg, Christ 
Church at Canterbury, and other places, were enriched with particles of this 
treasure from Aichstadt. St. Walburge is titular saint of many other great 
churches in Germany, Brabant, Flanders, and several provinces of France, 
especially in Poitou, Perche, Normandy, Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, &c. 
Her festival, on account of various translations of her relics, is marked on 
several days of the year, but the principal is kept in most places on the day 
of her death. A portion of her relics was preserved in a rich shrine in the 
repository of relics in the electoral palace of Hanover, as appears from the 
catalogue printed in folio at Hanover in 1713. See her life written by Wolf- 
hard, a devout priest of Aichstadt, in the following century, about the year 
890, again by Adelbold, nineteenth bishop of Utrecht, (of which diocess 
Heda calls her patroness;) thirdly, by an anonymous author; fourthly, by the 
poet Medibard; fifthly, by Philip, bishop of Aichstadt; sixthly, by an 
anonymous author, at the request of the nuns of St. Walburge of Aichstadt. 
All these six lives are published by Henschenius. See also Raderus, in 
Bavaria Sancta, t. 3, p. 4. Gretser, de Sanctis Eystettensibus, &c. 


St. Cesarlius, C. 


He was a physician, and brother to St. Gregory Nazianzen. When the latter 
repaired to Cesarea, in Palestine, where the sacred studies flourished, 
Cesarius went to Alexandria, and with incredible success ran through the 
circle of the sciences, among which oratory, philosophy, and especially 
medicine, fixed his attention. In this last he became the first man of his age. 
He perfected himself in this profession at Constantinople, but excused 
himself from settling there, as the city and the emperor Constantius 
earnestly requested him to do. He was afterwards recalled thither, singularly 
honored by Julian the Apostate, nominated his first physician, and excepted 
in several edicts which that prince published against the Christians. He 
resisted strenuously the insinuating discourses and artifices with which that 
prince endeavored to seduce him, and was prevailed upon by the 
remonstrances of his father and brother to resign his places at court, and 
prefer a retreat, whatever solicitations Julian could use to detain him. Jovian 
honorably restored him, and Valens, moreover, created him treasurer of his 
Own private purse, and of Bithynia. A narrow escape in an earthquake at 
Nice, in Bithynia, in 368, worked so powerfully on his mind, that he 
renounced the world, and died shortly after, in the beginning of the year 
369, leaving the poor his heirs. The Greeks honor his memory on the 9th of 
March, as Nicephorus testifies, (Hist.1. 11, c. 19,) and as appears from the 
Menea: in the Roman Martyrology he is named on the 25th of February. 


February 26" 


St. Alexander, Confessor 


PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA. 


From Theodoret, St Athanasius, &c. See Hermant, Tillemont, t. 6, pp. 213, 
240 Ceillier, t. 4. 


A. D. 326. 


St. Alexander succeeded St. Achillas in the see of Alexandria, in 313. He 
was a man of apostolic doctrine and life, mild, affable, exceeding charitable 
to the poor, and full of faith, zeal, and fervor. He assumed to the sacred 
ministry chiefly those who had first sanctified themselves in holy solitude, 
and was happy in the choice of bishops throughout all Egypt. The devil, 
enraged to see the havoc made in his usurped empire over mankind, by the 
disrepute idolatry was generally fallen into, used his utmost endeavors to 
repair the loss to his infernal kingdom, by procuring the establishment of a 
most impious, heresy. Arius, a priest of Alexandria, was his principal 
instrument for that purpose. This heresiarch was well versed in profane 
literature, was a subtle dialectician, had an exterior show of virtue, and an 
insinuating behavior; but was a monster of pride, vain-glory, ambition, 
envy, and jealousy. Under an affected modesty he concealed a soul full of 
deceit, and capable of all crimes. He joined Meletius, the bishop of 
Lycopolis, in the beginning of his schism against St. Peter, our saint’s 
predecessor, in 300; but quitting that party after some time, St. Peter was so 
well satisfied of the sincerity of his repentance, that he ordained him 
deacon. Soon after Arius discovered his turbulent spirit, in accusing his 
archbishop, and raising disturbances in favor of the Meletians. This obliged 
St. Peter to excommunicate him, nor could he ever be induced to revoke 
that sentence. But his successor, St. Achillas, upon his repentance, admitted 
him to his communion, ordained him priest, and made him curate of the 
church of Baucales, one of the quarters of Alexandria. Giving way to spite 
and envy, on seeing St. Alexander preferred before him to the see of 


Alexandria,222 he became his mortal enemy: and as the saint’s life and 
conduct were irreproachable, all his endeavors to oppose him were levelled 
at his doctrine, in opposition to which the heresiarch denied the divinity of 
Christ. This error he at first taught only in private; but having, about the 
year 319 gained followers to support him, he boldly advanced his 
blasphemies in his sermons, affirming, with Ebion, Artemas, and 
Theodotus, that Christ was not truly God; adding, what no heretic had 
before asserted in such a manner, that the Son was a creature, and made out 
of nothing; that there was a time when he did not exist, and that he was 
capable of sinning, with other such impieties. St. Athanasius informs us,222 
that he also held that Christ had no other soul than his created divinity, or 
spiritual substance, made before the world: consequently, that it truly 
suffered on the cross, descended into hell, and rose again from the dead. 
Arius engaged in his errors two other curates of the city, a great many 
virgins, twelve deacons, seven priests, and two bishops. 

One Colluthus, another curate of Alexandria, and many others, declaimed 
loudly against these blasphemies. The heretics were called Arians, and 
these called the Catholics Colluthians. St. Alexander, who was one of the 
mildest of men, first made use of soft and gentle methods to recover Arius 
to the truth, and endeavored to gain him by sweetness and exhortations. 
Several were offended at his lenity, and Colluthus carried his resentment so 
far as to commence a schism; but this was soon at an end, and the author of 
it returned to the Catholic communion. But St. Alexander, finding Arius’s 
party increase, and all his endeavors to reclaim him ineffectual, he 
summoned him to appear in an assembly of his clergy, where, being found 
obstinate and incorrigible, he was excommunicated, together with his 
adherents. This sentence of excommunication the saint confirmed soon 
after, about the end of the year 320, in a council at Alexandria, at the head 
of near one hundred bishops, at which Arius was also present, who, 
repeating his former blasphemies, and adding still more horrible ones was 
unanimously condemned by the synod, which loaded him and all his 
followers with anathemas. Arius lay hid for some time after this in 
Alexandria, but being discovered, went into Palestine, and found means to 
gain over to his party Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea, also Theognis of Nice, 
and Eusebius of Nicomedia, which last was, of all others, his most declared 


protector, and had great authority with the emperor Constantine, who 
resided even at Nicomedia, or rather with his sister Constantia. Yet it is 
clear, from Constantine himself, that he was a wicked, proud, ambitious, 
intriguing man. It is no wonder, after his other crimes, that he became an 
heresiarch, and that he should have an ascendant over many weak, but well- 
meaning men, on account of his high credit and reputation at court. After 
several letters that had passed between these two serpents, Arius retired to 
him at Nicomedia, and there composed his Thalia, a poem stuffed with his 
own praises, and his impious heresies. 

Alexander wrote to the pope, St. Sylvester, and, in a circular letter, to the 
other bishops of the church, giving them an account of Arius’s heresy and 
condemnation. Arius, Eusebius, and many others, wrote to our saint, 
begging that he would take off his censures. The emperor Constantine also 
exhorted him by letter to a reconciliation with Arius, and sent it by the great 
Osius to Alexandria, with express orders to procure information of the state 
of the affair. The deputy returned to the emperor better informed of the 
heresiarch’s impiety and malice, and the zeal, virtue, and prudence of St. 
Alexander: and having given him a just and faithful account of the matter, 
convinced him of the necessity of a general council, as the only remedy 
adequate to the growing evil, and capable of restoring peace to the church. 
St. Alexander had already sent him the same advice in several letters. 
That prince, accordingly, by letters of respect, invited the bishops to Nice, 
in Bithynia, and defrayed their expenses. They assembled in the imperial 
palace of Nice, on the 19th of June, in 325, being three hundred and 
eighteen in number, the most illustrious prelates of the church, among 
whom were many glorious confessors of the faith. The principal were our 
saint, St. Eustathius, patriarch of Antioch, St. Macarius of Jerusalem, 
Cecilian, archbishop of Carthage, St. Paphnutius, St. Potamon, St. Paul of 
Neocesarea, St. James of Nisibis, &c. St. Sylvester could not come in 
person, by reason of his great age; but he sent his legates, who presided in 
his name.22 The emperor Constantine entered the council with out guards, 
nor would he sit till he was desired by the bishops, says Eusebius.222 
Theodoret says,“ that he asked the bishops’ leave before he would enter. 

The blasphemies of Arius, who was himself present, were canvassed for 
several days. Marcellus of Ancyra, and St. Athanasius, whom St. Alexander 


had brought with him, and whom he treated with the greatest esteem, 
discovered all the impiety they contained, and confuted the Arians with 
invincible strength. The heretics, fearing the indignation of the council, 
used a great deal of dissimulation in admitting the Catholic terms. The 
fathers, to exclude all their subtleties, declared the Son consubstantial to the 
Father, which they inserted in the profession of their faith, called the Nicene 
creed, which was drawn up by Osius, and to which all subscribed, except a 
small number of Arians. At first they were seventeen, but Eusebius of 
Cesarea received the creed the day following, as did all the others except 
five, namely, Fusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nice, Maris of 
Chalcedon, Theonas and Secundus of Lybia, the two bishops who had first 
joined Arius. of these also Eusebius, Maris, and Theognis conformed 
through fear of banishment. The Arian historian Philostorgius222 pretends to 
excuse his heroes, Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis, by saying they 
inserted an iota, and signedZ“® like in substance, instead of22 of the same 
substance; a fraud in religion which would no way have excused their 
hypocrisy. Arius, Theonas, and Secundus, with some Egyptian priests, were 
banished by the order of Constantine, and Illyricum was the place of their 
exile. The council received Meletius and his sehismatical adherents upon 
their repentance; but they afterwards relapsed into their schism, and part of 
them joined the Arians. The council added twenty canons of discipline, and 
was Closed about the 25th of August.228 Constantine gave all the prelates a 
magnificent entertainment, and dismissed them with great presents to their 
respective sees. St. Alexander, after this triumph of the faith, returned to 
Alexandria; where, after having recommended St. Athanasius for his 
successor, he died in 326, on the 26th of February, on which day he is 
mentioned in the Roman Martyrology. 

A true disciple of Christ, by a sincere spirit of humility and distrust in 
himself, is, as it were, naturally inclined to submission to all authority 
appointed by God, in which he finds his peace, security, and joy. This happy 
disposition of his soul is his secure fence against the illusions of self- 
sufficiency and blind pride, which easily betrays men into the most fatal 
errors. On the contrary, pride is a spirit of revolt and independence: he who 
is possessed with this devil is fond of his own conceits, self-confident, and 
obstinate. However strong the daylight of evidence may be in itself, such a 


one will endeavor to shut up all the avenues of light, though some beams 
force themselves into his soul to disturb his repose, and strike deep the sting 
of remorse: jealousy and a love of opposition foster the disorder, and render 
it incurable. This is the true portraiture of Arius, and other heresiarchs and 
firebrands of the universe. Can we sufficiently detest jealousy and pride, the 
fatal source of so great evils? Do we not discover, by fatal symptoms, that 
we ourselves harbor this monster in our breasts? Should the eve be jealous 
that the ear hears, and disturb the functions of this or the other senses, 
instead of regarding them as its own and enjoying their mutual advantage 
and comfort, what confusion would ensue! 


St. Porphyrius, Bishop of Gaza, Confessor 


From his life, written with great accuracy by his faithful disciple Mark. See 
Fleury. t. 5 Tillemont, t. 10 Chatelain, p. 777. In the king’s library at Paris is 
a Greek MS. life of St. Porphyrius, (abridged from that of Mark,) which has 
never been translated. 


A. D. 420. 


Porphyrius, a native of Thessalonica in Macedonia, was of a noble and 
wealthy family. The desire of renouncing the world made him leave his 
friends and country at twenty-five years of age, in 378, to pass into Egypt, 
where he consecrated himself to God in a famous monastery in the desert of 
Sceté. After five years spent there in the penitential exercises of a monastic 
life, he went into Palestine to visit the holy places of Jerusalem. After this 
he took up his abode in a cave near the Jordan, where he passed other five 
years in great austerity, till he fell sick, when a complication of disorders 
obliged him to leave that place and return to Jerusalem. There he never 
failed daily to visit devoutly all the holy places, leaning on a staff, for he 
was too weak to stand upright. It happened about the same time that Mark, 
an Asiatic, and the author of his life, came to Jerusalem with the same 
intent, where he made some stay. He was much edified at the devotion with 
which Porphyrius continually visited the place of our Lord’s resurrection, 
and the other oratories. And seeing him one day labor with great pain in 
getting up the stairs in the chapel built by Constantine, he ran to him to 
offer him his assistance, which Porphyrius refused, saying: “It is not just 
that I who am come hither to beg pardon for my sins, should be eased by 
any one: rather let me undergo some labor and inconvenience that God, 
beholding it, may have compassion on me.” He, in this condition, never 
omitted his usual visits of piety to the holy places, and daily partook of the 
mystical table, that is, of the holy sacrament. And as to his distemper, so 
much did he contemn it, that he seemed to be sick in another’s body and not 


in his own. His confidence in God always supported him. The only thing 
which afflicted him was, that his fortune had not been sold before this for 
the use of the poor. This he commissioned Mark to do for him, who 
accordingly set out for Thessalonica, and in three months’ time returned to 
Jerusalem with money and effects to the value of four thousand five 
hundred pieces of gold. When the blessed man saw him, he embraced him 
with tears of joy for his safe and speedy return. But Porphyrius was now so 
well recovered, that Mark scarce knew him to be the same person: for his 
body had no signs of its former decay, and his face looked full, fresh, and 
painted with a healthy red. He, perceiving his friend’s amazement at his 
healthy looks, said to him with a smile, “Be not surprised, Mark, to see me 
in perfect health and strength, but admire the unspeakable goodness of 
Christ, who can easily cure what is despaired of by men.” Mark asked him 
by what means he had recovered. He replied: “Forty days ago, being in 
extreme pain, I made a shift to reach Mount Calvary, where, fainting away, 
I fell into a kind of trance or ecstasy, during which I seemed to see our 
Saviour on the cross, and the good thief in the same condition near him. I 
said to Christ, Lord, Remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom: 
whereupon he ordered the thief to come to my assistance, who, raising me 
off the ground on which I lay, bade me go to Christ. I ran to him, and he, 
coming off his cross, said to me: Take this wood (meaning his cross) into 
thy custody In obedience to him, methought I laid it on my shoulders, and 
carried it some way. I awaked soon after, and have been free from pain ever 
since, and without the least appearance of my having ever ailed any thing.” 
Mark was so edified with the holy man’s discourse and good example, that 
he became more penetrated with esteem and affection for him than ever, 
which made him desirous of living always with him in order to his own 
improvement; for he seemed to have attained to a perfect mastery over all 
his passions: he was endued at the same time with a divine prudence an 
eminent spirit of prayer, and the gift of tears. Being also well versed in the 
holy scriptures and spiritual knowledge, and no stranger to profane 
learning, he confounded all the infidels and heretics who attempted to 
dispute with him. As to the money and effects which Mark had brought 
him, he distributed all among the necessitous in Palestine and Egypt, so 
that, in a very short time, he had reduced himself to the necessity of 
laboring for his daily food. He therefore learned to make shoes and dress 


leather, while Mark, being well skilled in writing, got a handsome 
livelihood by copying books, and to spare. He therefore desired the saint to 
partake of his earnings. But Porphyrius replied, in the words of St. Paul He 
that doth not work let him not eat. He led this laborious and penitential life 
till he was forty years of age, when the bishop of Jerusalem ordained him 
priest, though much against his will, and committed to him the keeping of 
the holy cross: this was in 393. The saint changed nothing in his austere 
penitential life, feeding only upon roots and the coarsest bread, and not 
eating till after sunset, except on Sundays and holidays, when he ate at 
noon, and added a little oil and cheese; and on account of a great weakness 
of stomach, he mingled a very small quantity of wine in the water he drank. 
This was his method of living till his death. Being elected bishop of Gaza, 
in 396, John, the metropolitan and archbishop of Cesarea, wrote to the 
patriarch of Jerusalem to desire him to send over Porphyrius, that he might 
consult him on certain difficult passages of scripture. He was sent 
accordingly, but charged to be back in seven days. Porphyrius, receiving 
this order, seemed at first disturbed, but said: “God’s will be done.” That 
evening he called Mark, and said to him: “Brother Mark, let us go and 
venerate the holy places and the sacred cross, for it will be long before we 
Shall do it again.” Mark asked him why he said so. He answered: Our 
Saviour had appeared to him the night before, and said: “Give up the 
treasure of the cross which you have in custody, for I will marry you to a 
wife, poor indeed and despicable, but of great piety and virtue. Take care to 
adorn her well; for, however contemptible she may appear, she is my 
sister.” “This,” said he, “Christ signified to me last night: and I fear, in 
consequence, my being charged with the sins of others, while I labor to 
expiate my own; but the will of God must be obeyed.” When they had 
venerated the holy places and the sacred cross, and Porphyrius had prayed 
long before it, and with many tears, he shut up the cross in its golden case, 
and delivered the keys to the bishop; and having obtained his blessing, he 
and his disciple Mark set out the next day, with three others, among whom 
was one Barochas, a person whom the saint had found lying in the street 
almost dead, and had taken care of, cured, and instructed; who ever after 
served him with Mark. They arrived the next day, which was Saturday, at 
Cesarea. The archbishop obliged them to sup with him. After spiritual 
discourses they took a little sleep, and then rose to assist at the night 


service. Next morning the archbishop bid the Gazeans lay hold on St. 
Porphyrius, and, while they held him, ordained him bishop. The holy man 
wept bitterly, and was inconsolable for being promoted to a dignity he 
judged himself so unfit for. The Gazeeans, however, performed their part in 
endeavoring to comfort him, and, having assisted at the Sunday office, and 
stayed one day more at Cesarea, they set out for Gaza, lay at Diospolis, 
and, late on Wednesday night, arrived at Gaza, much harassed and fatigued. 
For the heathens living in the villages near Gaza, having notice of their 
coming, had so damaged the roads in several places, and clogged them with 
thorns and logs of wood, that they were scarce passable. They also 
contrived to raise such a smoke and stench, that the holy men were in 
danger of being blinded or suffocated. 

There happened that year a very great drought, which the pagans ascribed 
to the coming of the new Christian bishop, saying that their god Marnas had 
foretold that Porphyrius would bring public calamities and disasters on their 
city. In Gaza stood a famous temple of that idol, which the emperor 
Theodosius the Elder had commanded to be shut up, but not demolished, on 
account of its beautiful structure. The governor afterwards had permitted 
the heathens to open it again. As no rain fell the two first months after St. 
Porphyrius’s arrival, the idolaters, in great affliction, assembled in this 
temple to offer sacrifices, and make supplications to their god Marnas, 
whom they called the Lord of rains. These they repeated for seven days, 
going also to a place of prayer out of the town; but seeing all their 
endeavors ineffectual, they lost all hopes of a supply of what they so much 
wanted. A dearth ensuing, the Christians, to the number of two hundred and 
eighty, women and children included, after a day’s fast, and watching the 
following night in prayer, by the order of their holy bishop, went out in 
procession to St. Timothy’s church, in which lay the relics of the holy 
martyr St. Meuris, and of the confessor St. Thees, singing hymns of divine 
praise. But at their return to the city they found the gates shut against them, 
which the heathens refused to open. In this situation the Christians, and St. 
Porphyrius above the rest, addressed almighty God with redoubled fervor 
for the blessing so much wanted; when in a short time, the clouds gathering, 
as at the prayers of Elias, there fell such a quantity of rain that the heathens 
opened their gates, and, joining them, cried out: ‘Christ alone is God: He 
alone has overcome.” They accompanied the Christians to the church to 


thank God for the benefit received, which was attended with the conversion 
of one hundred and seventy-six persons, whom the saint instructed, 
baptized, and confirmed, as he did one hundred and five more before the 
end of that year. The miraculous preservation of the life of a pagan woman 
in labor, who had been despaired of, occasioned the conversion of that 
family and others, to the number of sixty-four. 

The heathens, perceiving their number decrease, grew very troublesome 
to the Christians, whom they excluded from commerce and all public 
offices, and injured them all manner of ways. St. Porphyrius, to screen 
himself and his flock from their outrages and vexations, had recourse to the 
emperor’s protection. On this errand he sent Mark, his disciple, to 
Constantinople, and went afterwards himself in company with John, his 
metropolitan, archbishop of Cesarea. Here they applied themselves to St. 
John Chrysostom, who joyfully received them, and recommended them to 
the eunuch Amantius, who had great credit with the empress, and was a 
zealous servant of God. Amantius having introduced them to the empress, 
she received them with great distinction, assured them of her protection, 
and begged their prayers for her safe delivery, a favor she received a few 
days after. She desired them in another visit to sign her and her newborn 
son, Theodosius the Younger, with the sign of the cross, which they did. 
The young prince was baptized with great solemnity, and on that occasion 
the empress obtained from the emperor all that the bishops had requested, 
and in particular that the temples of Gaza should be demolished; an 
imperial edict being drawn up for this purpose and delivered to Cynegius, a 
virtuous patrician, and one full of zeal, to see it executed. They stayed at 
Constantinople during the feast of Easter, and at their departure the emperor 
and empress bestowed on them great presents. When they landed in 
Palestine, near Gaza, the Christians came out to meet them with a cross 
carried before them, singing hymns. In the place called Tetramphodos, or 
Four-ways-end, stood a marble statue of Venus, on a marble altar, which 
was in great reputation for giving oracles to young women about the choice 
of husbands, but had often grossly deceived them, engaging them in most 
unhappy marriages; so that many heathens detested its lying impostures. As 
the two bishops, with the procession of the Christians, and the cross borne 
before them, passed through that square, this idol fell down of itself, and 


was broken to pieces: whereupon thirty-two men and seven women were 
converted. 

Ten days after arrived Cynegius, having with him a consiuar man and a 
duke, or general, with a strong guard of soldiers, besides the civil 
magistrates of the country. He assembled the citizens and read to them the 
emperor’s edict, commanding their idols and temples to be destroyed, 
which was accordingly executed, and no less than eight public temples in 
the city were burnt; namely, those of the Sun, Venus, Apollo, Proserpine, 
Hecate, the Hierion, or of the priests, Tycheon, or of Fortune, and Marnion 
of Marnas, their Jupiter. The Marnion, in which men had been often 
sacrificed, burned for many days. After this, the private houses and courts 
were all searched; the idols were everywhere burned or thrown into the 
common sewers, and all books of magic and superstition were cast into the 
flames. Many idolaters desired baptism; but the saint took a long time to 
make trial of them, and to prepare them for that sacrament by daily 
instructions. On the spot where the temple of Marnas had stood, was built 
the church of Eudoxia in the figure of a cross. She sent for this purpose 
precious pillars and rich marble from Constantinople. of the marble taken 
out of the Marnion, St. Porphyrius made steps and a road to the church, that 
it might be trampled upon by men, dogs, swine, and other beasts whence 
many heathens would never walk thereon. Before he would suffer the 
church to be begun, he proclaimed a fast, and the next morning, being 
attended by his clergy and all the Christians in the city, they went in a body 
to the place from the church Irene, singing the Venite exultemus Domino, 
and other psalms, and answering to every verse Alleluia, Barochas carrying 
a cross before them. They all set to work, carrying stones and other 
materials, and digging the foundations according to the plan marked out and 
directed by Rufinus, a celebrated architect, singing psalms and saying 
prayers during their work. It was begun in 403, when thirty high pillars 
arrived from Constantinople, two of which, called Carostiw, shone like 
emeralds when placed in the church. It was five years a building, and when 
finished in 408, the holy bishop performed the consecration of it on Easter- 
Day with the greatest pomp and solemnity. His alms to the poor on that 
occasion seemed boundless, though they were always exceeding great. The 
good bishop spent the remainder of his life in the zealous discharge of all 
pastoral duties; and though he lived to see the city clear for the most part of 


the remains of paganism, superstition, and idolatry, he had always enough 
to suffer from such as continued obstinate in their errors Falling sick, he 
made his pious will, in which he recommended all his deal flock to God. He 
died in 420, being about sixty years of age, on the 26th of February, on 
which day both the Greeks and Latins make mention of him. The pious 
author of his life concludes it, saying: “He is now in the paradise of delight, 
interceding for us with all the saints, by whose prayers may God have 
mercy on us.” 


St. Victor, or Vittre, of Arcies, or Arcis 


IN CHAMPAGNE, ANCHORET AND CONFESSOR, IN THE SEVENTH AGE. 


He was of noble parentage in the diocese of Troyes in Champagne educated 
under strict discipline in learning and piety, and a saint from his cradle. In 
his youth, prayer, fasting, and alms-deeds were his chief delight, and, 
embracing an ecclesiastical state, he took orders; but the love of heavenly 
contemplation being always the prevalent inclination in his soul he 
preferred close retirement to the mixed life of the care of souls. In this 
choice the Holy Ghost was his director, for he lived in continual union with 
God by prayer and contemplation, and seemed raised above the condition of 
this mortal life, and almost as if he lived without a body. God glorified him 
by many miracles; but the greatest seems to have been the powerful 
example of his life. We have two pious panegyrics made upon this saint by 
St. Bernard, who says:22 “Now placed in heaven, he beholds God clearly 
revealed to him, swallowed up in joy, but not forgetting us. It is not a land 
of oblivion in which Victor dwells. Heaven doth not harden or straiten 
hearts, but it maketh them more tender and compassionate it doth not 
distract minds, nor alienate them from us: it doth not diminish, but it 
increaseth affection and charity: it augmenteth bowels of pity. The angels, 
although they behold the face of their Father, visit, run, and continually 
assist us; and shall they now forget us who were once among us, and who 
once suffered themselves what they see us at present laboring under? No: I 
know the just expect me till thou renderest to me my reward.222 Victor is not 
like that cupbearer of Pharaoh, who could forget his fellow-captive. He hath 
not so put on the stole of glory himself, as to lay aside his pity, or the 
remembrance of our misery.” St. Victor died at Saturniac, now called Saint- 
Vittre, two leagues from Arcies in the diocese of Troyes. A church was built 
over his tomb at Saturniac; but in 837 his relics were translated thence to 
the neighboring monastery of Montier-Ramey, or Montirame, so called 
from Arremar, by whom it was founded in 837. It is situated four leagues 


from Troyes, of the Benedictin Order, and is still possessed of this sacred 
treasure. At the request of these monks, St. Bernard composed an office of 
St. Victor, extant in his works, (ep. 312, vet. ed. seu 398, nov. edit.) See the 
two sermons of St. Bernard on St. Victor, and his ancient life in 
Henschenius and others: from which it appears that this saint never was a 
monk, never having professed any monastic Order, though he led an 
eremitical life. 


February 27" 


St. Leander, Bishop of Seville, Confessor 


From St. Isidore of Seville, St. Gregory the Great, and St. Gregory of Tours, 
hist.1. 5. See Fleury, b. 34, 35, 36. Mabillon, Sec. Ben. 1. Ceillier, t. 17. 


A. D. 596. 


St. Leander was of an illustrious family, and born at Carthagena in Spain. 
He had two brothers, St. Fulgentius, bishop of Ecija and Carthagena, and St. 
Isidore, our saint’s successor in the see of Seville. He had also one sister, 
Florentia by name, who had consecrated herself to God in the state of 
virginity. He set them an example of that piety which they faithfully 
imitated. He entered into a monastery very young, where he lived many 
years, and attained to an eminent degree of virtue and sacred learning. 
These qualities occasioned his being promoted to the see of Seville: but his 
change of condition made little or no alteration in his method of life, though 
it brought on him a great increase of care and solicitude for the salvation of 
those whom God had put under his care, as well as for the necessities of the 
whole church, that of Spain in particular. This kingdom was then possessed 
by the Visigoths, or Western-Goths; who, while Theodoric settled the 
Ostrogoths, or Eastern-Goths, in Italy, had passed the Alps, and founded 
their kingdom, first in Languedoc, and soon after, about the year 470, in 
Spain. These Goths, being for the generality all infected with Arianism, 
established this heresy wherever they came; so that when St. Leander was 
made bishop, it had reigned in Spain a hundred years. This was his great 
affliction: however, by his tears and prayers to God, and by his most 
zealous and unwearied endeavors, both at home and abroad, he became the 
happy instrument of the conversion of that nation to the Catholic faith. But 
he suffered much from king Leovigild on this account, and was at length 
forced into banishment; the saint having converted, among others, 
Hermenegild, the king’s eldest son and heir apparent. This pious prince his 
unnatural father put to death the year following, for refusing to receive the 


communion from the hands of an Arian bishop. But, touched with remorse 
not long after, he recalled our saint, and falling sick, and finding himself 
past hopes of recovery, he sent for St. Leander, whom he had so much 
persecuted, and recommended to him his son Recared, whom he left his 
successor, to be instructed in the true faith; though out of fear of his people, 
as St. Gregory laments, he durst not embrace it himself. His son Recared, 
by listening to St. Leander, soon became a Catholic. The king also spoke 
with so much wisdom on the controverted points to the Arian bishops, that 
by the force of his reasoning, rather than by his authority, he brought them 
over to own the truth of the Catholic doctrine; and thus he converted the 
whole nation of the Visigoths. He was no less successful in the like pious 
endeavors with respect to the Suevi, a people of Spain, whom his father 
Leovigild had perverted. It was a subject of great joy to the whole church to 
behold the wonderful blessing bestowed by Almighty God on the labors of 
our saint, but to none more than St. Gregory the Great, who wrote to St. 
Leander to congratulate him on the subject. 

This holy prelate was no less zealous in the reformation of manners, than 
in restoring the purity of faith; and he planted the seeds of that zeal and 
fervor which afterwards produced so many martyrs and saints. His zeal in 
this regard appeared in the good regulations set on foot with this intent in 
the council of Seville, which was called by him, and of which he was, as it 
were, the soul. In 589, he assisted at the third council of Toledo, of seventy- 
two bishops, or their deputies, in which were drawn up twenty-three 
canons, relating to discipline, to repair the breaches the Arian heresy had 
made in fomenting disorders of several kinds. One of these was, that the 
Arian clergy cohabited with their wives; but the council forbade such of 
them as were converted to do so, enjoining them a separation from the same 
chamber, and, if possible, from the same house.22! This council commanded 
also the rigorous execution of all penitential canons without any abatement. 
The pious cardinal D’Aguirre has written a learned dissertation on this 
subject.802 

St. Leander, sensible of the importance of prayer, which is in a devout life 
what a spring is in a watch, or the main wheel in an engine, labored 
particularly to encourage true devotion in all persons, but particularly those 
of the monastic profession, of which state it is the very essence and 


constituent. His letter to his sister Florentina, a holy virgin, is called his 
Rule of a Monastic Life. It turns chiefly on the contempt of the world, and 
on the exercises of prayer. This saint also reformed the Spanish liturgy.222 
In this liturgy, and in the third council of Toledo, in conformity to the 
eastern churches, the Nicene creed was appointed to be read at mass, to 
express a detestation of the Arian heresy. Other western churches, with the 
Roman, soon imitated this devotion. St. Leander was visited by frequent 
distempers, particularly the gout, which St. Gregory, who was often 
afflicted with the same, writing to him, calls a favor and mercy of heaven. 
This holy doctor of Spain died about the year 596, on the 27th of February, 
as Mabillon proves from his epitaph. The church of Seville has been a 
metropolitan see ever since the third century. The cathedral is the most 
magnificent, both as to structure and ornament, of any in all Spain. 

The contempt of the world which the gospel so strongly inculcates, and 
which St. Leander so eminently practised and taught, is the foundation of a 
spiritual life; but is of far greater extent than most Christians conceive, for it 
requires no less than a total disengagement of the affections from earthly 
things. Those whom God raises to perfect virtue, and closely unites to 
himself, must cut off and put away every thing that can be an obstacle to 
this perfect union. Their will must be thoroughly purified from all dross of 
inordinate affections before it can be perfectly absorbed in his. This they 
who are particularly devoted to the divine service, are especially to take 
notice of. If this truth was imprinted in the manner that it ought, in the 
hearts of those who enrol themselves in the service of the church, or who 
live in cloisters, they would be replenished with heavenly blessings, and the 
church would have the comfort of seeing apostles of nations revive among 
her clergy, and the monasteries again filled with Antonies, Bennets, and 
Bernards; whose sanctity, prayers, and example, would even infuse into 
many others the true spirit of Christ, amid the desolation and general 
blindness of this unhappy age. 


St.s Julian, Chronion, and Besas, MM. 


When the persecution of Decius filled the city of Alexandria with dread and 
terror, many, especially among the nobles, the rich, and those who held any 
places in the state, sacrificed to idols, but pale and trembling, so as to show 
they had neither courage to die, nor heart to sacrifice. Several generous 
soldiers repaired the scandal given by these cowards. Julian, who was 
grievously afflicted with the gout, and one of his servants, called Chronion, 
were set on the backs of camels, and cruelly scourged through the whole 
city, and at length were consumed by fire. Besas, a soldier, was be headed. 
See St. Dionysius of Alex. in Eusebius,1. 6, c. 41, ed Val. 


St. Thalileus, A Cilician 


He lived a recluse on a mountain in Syria, and shut himself up ten years in 
an open cage of wood. Theodoret asked him why he had chosen so singular 
a practice. The penitent answered: “I punish my criminal body, that God, 
seeing my affliction for my sins, may be moved to pardon them, and to 
deliver me from, or at least to mitigate the excessive torments of the world 
to come, which I have deserved.” See Theodoret, Phil. c. 28. John Mosch in 
the Spiritual Meadow, c. 59, p. 872, relates that Thalileus, the Cilician, 
spent sixty years in an ascetic life, weeping almost without intermission; 
and that he used to say to those that came to him: “Time is allowed us by 
the divine mercy for repentance and satisfaction, and woe to us if we 
neglect it.” 


St. Galmier, in Latin, Baldomerus 


He was a locksmith in Lyons, who lived in great poverty and austerity, and 
spent all his leisure moments in holy reading and prayer. He gave his gains 
to the poor, and sometimes even his tools. He repeated to every one: “In the 
name of the Lord let us always give thanks to God.” Vivencius, abbot of St. 
Justus, (afterwards archbishop of Lyons,) admired his devotion in the 
church, but was more edified and astonished when he had conversed with 
him. He gave him a cell in his monastery, in which the servant of God 
sanctified himself still more and more by all the exercises of holy solitude, 
and by his penitential labor. He died a subdeacon about the year 650. His 
relics were very famous for miracles, and a celebrated pilgrimage, till they 
were scattered in the air by the Huguenots, in the sixteenth century. The 
Roman Martyrology names him on the day of his death, the 27th of 
February. 


St. Nestor, B. M. 


Epolius, whom the emperor Decius had appointed governor of Lycia. 
Pamphylia, and Phrygia, sought to make his court to that prince by 
surpassing his colleagues in the rage and cruelty with which he persecuted 
the meek disciples of Christ. At that time Nestor, bishop of Sida in 
Pamphylia, (as Le Quien demonstrates, not of Perge, or of Mandis, or 
Madigis, as some by mistake affirm,) was distinguished in those parts for 
his zeal in propagating the faith, and for the sanctity of his life. His 
reputation reached the governor, who sent an Irenarch to apprehend him. 
The martyr was conducted to Perge, and there crucified, in imitation of the 
Redeemer of the world, whom he preached. His triumph happened in 250. 
His Latin Acts, given by the Bollandists, are to be corrected by those in 
Greek, found among the manuscript acts of Saints, honored by the Greeks 
in the month of February in the king’s library at Paris, Cod. 2010, written in 
the tenth century. 


St. Alnoth, Anchoret, M. 


Wedon, in Northamptonshire, was honored with a palace of Wulphere, king 
of Mercia, in the middle of England, and was bestowed by that prince upon 
his daughter St. Wereburge, who converted it into a monastery. Alnoth was 
the bailiff of St. Wereburge in that country, and the perfect imitator of her 
heroic virtues. After her retreat he led an anchoretical life in that 
neighborhood, and was murdered by robbers in his solitude. His relics were 
kept with veneration in the church of the village of Stow, near Wedon. 
Wilson places his festival on the 27th of February, in the first edition of his 
English Martyrology, and in the second on the 25th of November. See the 
life of St. Wereburge, which Camden sent to F. Rosweide, written, as it 
seems, by Jocelin. See also Harpsfield, Sec. 7, c. 23, and Bollandus, p. 684. 


February 28" 


Martyrs, Who Died in the Great Pestilence in Alexandria 


FROM EUSEBIUS, HIST. L. 7, C. 21, 22, P. 266. 


A. D. 261, 262, 263. 


A voilent pestilence laid waste the greatest part of the Roman empire during 
twelve years, from 249 to 263. Five thousand persons died of it if one day 
in Rome, in 262. St. Dionysius of Alexandria relates, that a cruel sedition 
and civil war had filled that city with murders and tumults; so that it was 
safer to travel from the eastern to the western parts of the then known 
world, than to go from one street of Alexandria to another. The pestilence 
succeeded this first scourge, and with such violence, that there was not a 
single house in that great city which entirely escaped it, or which had not 
some dead to mourn for. All places were filled with groans, and the living 
appeared almost dead with fear. The noisome exhalations of carcasses, and 
the very winds, which should have purified the air, loaded with infection 
and pestilential vapors from the Nile, increased the evil. The fear of death 
rendered the heathens cruel towards their nearest relations. As soon as any 
of them had caught the contagion, though their dearest friends, they avoided 
and fled from them as their greatest enemies. They threw them half dead 
into the streets, and abandoned them without succor; they left their bodies 
without burial, so fearful were they of catching that mortal distemper, 
which, however, it was very difficult to avoid, notwithstanding all their 
precautions. This sickness, which was the greatest of calamities to the 
pagans, was but an exercise and trial to the Christians, who showed, on that 
occasion, how contrary the spirit of charity is to the interestedness of self- 
love. During the persecutions of Decius, Gallus, and Valerian, they durst not 
appear, but were obliged to keep their assemblies in solitudes, or in ships 
tossed on the waves, or in infected prisons, or the like places, which the 
sanctity of our mysteries made venerable. Yet in the time of this public 
calamity, most of them, regardless of the danger of their own lives in 
assisting others, visited, relieved, and attended the sick, and comforted the 


dying. They closed their eyes, carried them on their shoulders, laid them 
out, washed their bodies, and decently interred them, and soon after shared 
the same fate themselves; but those who survived still succeeded to their 
charitable office, which they paid to the very pagans their persecutors. 
“Thus,” adds St. Dionysius, “the best of our brethren have departed this life; 
some of the most valuable, both of priests, deacons, and laics; and it is 
thought that this kind of death is in nothing different from martyrdom.” And 
the Roman Martyrology says, the religious faith of pious Christians honors 
them as martyrs. 

In these happy victims of holy charity we admire how powerfully perfect 
virtue, and the assured expectation of eternal bliss, raises the true Christian 
above all earthly views. He who has always before his eyes the 
incomprehensible happiness of enjoying God in his glory, and seriously 
considers the infinite advantage, peace, and honor annexed to his divine 
service; he who is inflamed with an ardent love of God, and zeal for his 
honor, sets no value on any thing but in proportion as it affords him a means 
of improving his spiritual stock, advancing the divine honor, and more 
perfectly uniting his soul to God by every heroic virtue: disgraces, dangers, 
labor, pain, death, loss of goods or friends, and every other sacrifice here 
become his gain and his greatest joy. That by which he most perfectly 
devotes himself to God, and most speedily and securely attains to the bliss 
of possessing him, he regards as his greatest happiness. 


St. Proterius, Patriarch of Alexandria, M. 


He was ordained priest by St. Cyril, but opposed Dioscorus, his successor, 
on his patronizing Eutyches, and giving into his errors, notwithstanding his 
endeavor to gain him to his interest, by making him archpriest, and 
intrusting him with the care of his church. Dioscorus being condemned and 
deposed by the council of Chalcedon, Proterius was elected in his room, 
and was accordingly ordained and installed in 552. The people of 
Alexandria, famed for riots and tumults, then divided; some demanding the 
return of Dioscorus, others supporting Proterius. The factious party was 
headed by two vicious ecclesiastics, Timothy, surnamed Elurus, and Peter 
Mongus, whom the saint had canonically excommunicated. And so great 
and frequent were the tumults and seditions they raised against him, that 
during the whole course of his pontificate he was never out of danger of 
falling a sacrifice to the schismatical party, regardless both of the imperial 
orders and decisions of the council of Chalcedon. In the height of one of 
these tumults, Elurus, having caused himself to be ordained by two bishops 
of his faction, that had been formerly deposed, took possession of the 
episcopal throne, and was proclaimed by his party the sole lawful bishop of 
Alexandria. But being soon after driven out of the city by the imperial 
commander, this so inflamed the Eutychian party, that their barefaced 
attempts obliged the holy patriarch to take sanctuary in the baptistery 
adjoining to the church of St. Quirinus, where the schismatical rabble 
breaking in, they stabbed him on Good-Friday, in the year 557. Not content 
with this, they dragged his dead body through the whole city, cut it in 
pieces, burnt it and scattered the ashes in the air. The bishops of Thrace, in a 
letter to the emperor Leo, soon after his death, declared that they placed him 
among the martyrs, and hoped to find mercy through his intercession. 
Sanctissi mum Proterium in ordine et choro sanctorum martyrum ponimus, 
et ejus intercessionibus misericordem et propitium Deum nobis fieri 
postulamus. Conc. t. 4, p. 907. His name occurs in the Greek calendars on 


the 28th of February.—See Evagrius, Hist. Ecc1.1. 2, c. 4. Liberat. Diac. ip 
Breviar. c. 15. Theophanes in Marciano et Leone. Theodor. Lect.1. 1 F. 
Cacciari, Diss, in Op. S. Leonis, t. 3. Henschenius, t. 3, Febr. p. 729 


St.s Romanus and Lupicinus, Abbots 


Romanus at thirty-five years of age left his relations, and spent some time 
in the monastery of Ainay, (called in Latin Athanacense,) at Lyons, at the 
great church at the conflux of the Saone and Rhone, which the faithful had 
built over the ashes of the famous martyrs of that city: for then bodies being 
burnt by the pagans, their ashes were thrown into the Rhone, but a great 
part of them was gathered by the Christians, and deposited in this place. 
Romanus, a short time after, took with him the institutions and conferences 
of Cassian, and retired into the forests of mount Jura, between France and 
Switzerland, and fixed his abode at a place called Condate, at the conflux of 
the rivers Bienne and Aliere, where he found a spot of ground fit for 
culture, and some trees which furnished him with a kind of wild fruit. Here 
he spent his time in praying, reading, and laboring for his subsistence 
Lupicinus, his brother, came to him some time after in company with 
others, who were followed by several more, drawn by the fame of the virtue 
and miracles of these two saints. Here they built the monastery of Condate, 
and, their numbers increasing, that of Leuconne, two miles distant to the 
north, and, on a rock, a nunnery called La Beaume, (now St. Romain de la 
Roche,) which no men were allowed ever to enter, and where St. Romanus 
chose his burial-place. The brothers governed the monks jointly and in great 
harmony, though Lupicinus was more inclined to severity of the two. He 
usually resided at Leuconne with one hundred and fifty monks. The 
brethren at Condate, when they were enriched with many lands, changed 
their diet, which was only bread made of barley and bran, and pulse dressed 
often without salt or oil, and brought to table wheat-bread, fish, and variety 
of dishes. Lupicinus being informed hereof by Romanus, came to Condate 
on the sixth day after this innovation, and corrected the abuse. The 
abstinence which he prescribed his monks was milder than that practised by 
the oriental monks, and by those of Lerins, partly because the Gauls were 
naturally great eaters, and partly because they were employed in very hard 


manual labor. But they never touched fowls or any flesh-meat, and only 
were allowed milk and eggs in time of sickness. Lupicinus, for his own 
part, used no other bed than a chair or a hard board; never touched wine, 
and would scarce ever suffer a drop either of oil or milk to be poured on his 
pulse. In summer his subsistence for many years was only hard bread 
moistened in cold water, so that he could eat it with a spoon. His tunic was 
made of various skins of beasts sewn together, with a cowl: he used wooden 
shoes, and wore no stockings unless when he was obliged to go out of the 
monastery St. Romanus died about the year 460, and is mentioned in the 
Roman Martyrology on the 28th of February. St. Lupicinus survived him 
almost twenty years, and is honored in the Roman Martyrology on the 21st 
of March. He was succeeded in the abbacy of Condate by Minaucius, who, 
in 480, chose St. Eugendus his coadjutor. See the lives of the two brothers, 
SS. Romanus and Lupicinus, and that of St. Eugendus or Oyend, compiled 
by a monk of Condate of the same age; St. Gregory of Tours, de Vitis Patr. 
c.1. Mabill. Annal. Ben.1. 1, ad an. 510, t. 1, p. 23. Tillemont, t. 16, p. 142. 
Bulteau,1. 1. 


February 29" 


St. Oswald 


BISHOP OF WORCESTER AND ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


From his life written by Eadmer; also from Florence of Worcester, William 
of Malmesbury, and, above all, the elegant and accurate author of the 
history of Ramsey, published by the learned Mr. Gale, p. 385. The life of 
this saint, written by Folcard, abbot of Thorney, in 1068, Wharton thinks 
not extant. Mabillon doubts whether it is not that which we have in 
Capgrave and Surius. See also Portiforium S. Oswaldi Archicp. Eborac. 
Codex MS. crassus in 8vo. exarates circa anaum 1064, In Bennet College, 
Cambridge, mentioned by Waneley, Catal. p. 110. 


A.D. 992. 


St. Oswald was nephew to St. Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, and to 
Oskitell, bishop first of Dorcester, afterwards of York. He was educated by 
St. Odo, and made dean of Winchester; but passing into France, took the 
monastic habit at Fleury. Being recalled to serve the church, he succeeded 
St. Dunstan in the see of Worcester about the year 959. He shone as a bright 
star in this dignity, and established a monastery of monks at Westberry, a 
village in his diocese. He was employed by duke Aylwin in superintending 
his foundation of the great monastery of Ramsey, in an island formed by 
marshes and the river Onse in Huntingdonshire, in 972. St. Oswald was 
made archbishop of York in 974, and he dedicated the church of Ramsey 
under the names of the Blessed Virgin, St. Benedict, and all holy virgins. 
Nothing of this rich mitred abbey remains standing except an old gate- 
house, and a neglected statue of the founder, Aylwin, with keys and a 
ragged staff in his hand to denote his office; for he was cousin to the 
glorious king Edgar, the valiant general of his armies, and the chief judge 
and magistrate of the kingdom, with the title of alderman of England, and 
half king, as the historian of Ramsey usually styles him.2% St. Oswald was 
almost always occupied in visiting his diocese, preaching without 


intermission, and reforming abuses. He was a great encourager of learning 
and learned men. St. Dunstan obliged him to retain the see of Worcester 
with that of York. Whatever intermission his function allowed him he spent 
it at St. Mary’s, a church and monastery of Benedictins, which he had built 
at Worcester, where he joined with the monks in their monastic exercises. 
This church from that time became the cathedral. The saint, to nourish in 
his heart the sentiments of humility and charity had everywhere twelve poor 
persons at his table, whom he served, and also washed and kissed their feet. 
After having sat thirty-three years he fell sick at St. Mary’s in Worcester, 
and having received the extreme unction and viaticum, continued in prayer, 
repeating often, “Glory be to the Father,” &c., with which words he expired 
amidst his monks, on the 29th of February, 992. His body was taken up ten 
years after and enshrined, by Adulph his successor, and was illustrated by 
miracles. It was afterwards translated to York, on the 15th of October, 
which day was appointed his principal festival. 

St. Oswald made quick progress in the path of perfect virtue, because he 
studied with the utmost earnestness to deny himself and his own will, 
listening attentively to that fundamental maxim of the Eternal Truth, which 
St. Bennet, of whose holy order he became a bright light, repeats with great 
energy. This holy founder declares in the close of his rule, that, He who 
desires to give himself up to God, must trample all earthly things under his 
feet, renounce every thing that is not God, and die to all earthly affections, 
so as to attain to a perfect disengagement and nakedness of heart, that God 
may fill and entirely possess it, in order to establish therein the kingdom of 
his grace and pure love forever. And in his prologue he cries out aloud, that 
he addresses himself only to him who is firmly resolved in all things to 
deny his own will, and to hasten with all diligence to arrive at his heavenly 
kingdom. 
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March 28th 
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March 29th 


St.s Jonas, Barachisius, and their Companions 
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March 1° 


St. David, Archbishop 


PATRON OF WALES 


SEE HIS LIFE BY GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, IN WHARTON’S ANGLIA SACRA, T. 2; ALSO 
DOCTOR BROWN WILLIS AND WILKINS, CONC. BRITAN. & HIBERN. T. 1. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 544. 


St. David, in Welsh Dewid, was son of Xantus, prince of Ceretice, now 
Cardiganshire. He was brought up in the service of God, and, being or 
dained priest, retired into the Isle of Wight, and embraced an ascetic life, 
under the direction of Paulinus, a learned and holy man, who had been a 
disciple of St. Germanus of Auxerre. He is said by the sign of the cross to 
have restored sight to his master, which he had lost by old age, and 
excessive weeping in prayer. He studied a long time to prepare himself for 
the functions of the holy ministry. At length, coming out of his solitude, like 
the Baptist out of the desert, he preached the word of eternal life to the 
Britons. He built a chapel at Glastenbury, a place which had been 
consecrated to the divine worship by the first apostles of this island. He 
founded twelve monasteries, the principal of which was in the vale of 
Ross,2® near Menevia, where he formed many great pastors and eminent 
servants of God. By his rule he obliged all his monks to assiduous manual 
labor in the spirit of penance: he allowed them the use of no cattle to ease 
them at their work in tilling the ground. They were never suffered to speak 
but on occasions of absolute necessity, and they never ceased to pray, at 
least mentally, during their labor. They returned late in the day to the 
monastery, to read, write, and pray. Their food was only bread and 
vegetables, with a little salt, and they never drank any thing better than a 
little milk mingled with water. After their repast they spent three hours in 
prayer and adoration; then took a little rest, rose at cock-crowing, and 
continued in prayer till they went out to work. Their habit was of the skins 
of beasts. When any one petitioned to be admitted, he waited ten days at the 


door, during which time he was tried by harsh words, repeated refusals, and 
painful labors, that he might learn to die to himself. When he was admitted, 
he left all his worldly substance behind him, for the monastery never 
received any thing on the score of admission. All the monks discovered 
their most secret thoughts and temptations to their abbot. 

The Pelagian heresy springing forth a second time in Britain, the bishops, 
in order to suppress it, held a synod at Brevy, in Cardiganshire, in 512, or 
rather in 519.828 St. David, being invited to it, went thither, and in that 
venerable assembly confuted and silenced the infernal monster by his 
eloquence, learning, and miracles. On the spot where this council was held, 
a church was afterwards built called Llan-Devi Brevi, or the church of St. 
David near the river Brevi. At the close of the synod, St. Dubritius, the 
archbishop of Caerleon, resigned his see to St. David, whose tears and 
opposition were only to be overcome by the absolute command of the 
synod, which however allowed him, at his request, the liberty to transfer his 
see from Caerleon, then a populous city, to Menevia, now called St. 
David’s, a retired place, formed by nature for solitude, being, as it were, 
almost cut off from the rest of the island, though now an intercourse is 
opened to it from Milford-Haven. Soon after the former synod, another was 
assembled by St. David at a place called Victoria, in which the acts of the 
first were confirmed, and several canons added relating to discipline which 
were afterwards confirmed by the authority of the Roman church; and these 
two synods were, as it were, the rule and standard of the British churches. 
As for St. David, Giraldus adds, that he was the great ornament and pattern 
of his age. He spoke with great force and energy, but his example was more 
powerful than his eloquence; and he has in all succeeding ages been the 
glory of the British church. He continued in his last see many years: and 
having founded several monasteries, and been the spiritual father of many 
saints, both British and Irish, died about the year 544, in a very advanced 
age. St. Kentigern saw his soul borne up by angels into heaven. He was 
buried in his church of St. Andrew, which hath since taken his name, with 
the town and the whole diocese. Near the church stand several chapels, 
formerly resorted to with great devotion: the principal is that of St. Nun, 
mother of St. David, near which is a beautiful well still frequented by 
pilgrims. Another chapel is sacred to St. Lily, sumamed Gwas-Dewy, that 


is, St. David’s man; for he was his beloved disciple and companion in his 
retirement. He is honored there on the 3d, and St. Nun, who lived and died 
the spiritual mother of many religious women, on the 2d of March. The 
three first days of March were formerly holidays in South Wales in honor of 
these three saints; at present only the first is kept a festival throughout all 
Wales. John of Glastenbury2 informs us, that in the reign of king Edgar, in 
the year of Christ 962, the relics of St. David were translated with great 
solemnity from the vale of Ross to Glastenbury, together with a portion of 
the relics of St. Stephen the Protomartyr. 

By singing assiduously the divine praises with pure and holy hearts, dead 
to the world and all inordinate passions, monks are styled angels of the 
earth. The divine praise is the primary act of the love of God; for a soul 
enamored of his adorable goodness and perfections, summons up all her 
powers to express the complacency she takes in his infinite greatness and 
bliss, and sounds forth his praises with all her strength. In this entertainment 
she feels an insatiable delight and sweetness, and with longing desires 
aspires after that bliss in which she will love and praise without 
intermission or impediment. By each act of divine praise, the fervor of 
charity and its habit, and with it every spiritual good and every rich 
treasure, is increased in her: moreover, God in return heaps upon her the 
choicest blessings of his grace. Therefore, though the acts of divine praise 
seem directly to be no more than a tribute or homage of our affections, 
which we tender to God, the highest advantages accrue from these exercises 
to our souls. St. Stephen of Grandmont was once asked by a disciple, why 
we are so frequently exhorted in the scriptures to bless and praise God, 
who, being infinite, can receive no increase from our homages To which the 
saint replied: “A man who blesses and praises God receives from thence the 
highest advantage imaginable; for God, in return, bestows on him all his 
blessings, and for every word that he repeats in these acts, says: ‘For the 
praises and blessings which you offer me, I bestow my blessings on you; 
what you present to me returns to yourself with an increase which becomes 
my liberality and greatness.’ It is the divine grace,” goes on this holy 
doctor, “which first excites a man to praise God, and he only returns to God 
his own gift: yet by his continually blessing God, the Lord pours forth his 


divine blessings upon him, which are so many new increases of charity in 
his soul.”88 


St. Swidbert, or Swibert, the Ancient, B. C. 


He was an English monk, educated near the borders of Scotland, and lived 
some time under the direction of the holy priest and monk, St. Egbert, 
whom he accompanied into Ireland. St. Egbert was hindered himself from 
passing into Lower Germany, according to his zealous desire, to preach the 
gospel to the infidels: and Wigbert, who first went into Friesland upon that 
errand, was thwarted in all his undertakings by Radbod, prince of that 
country, and returned home without success. St. Egbert, burning with an 
insatiable zeal for the conversion of those souls, which he ceased not with 
many tears to commend to God, stirred up others to undertake that mission. 
St. Swidbert was one of the twelve missionaries, who, having St. Willibrord 
at their head, sailed into Friesland, in 690, according to the direction of St. 
Egbert. They landed at the mouth of the Rhine, as Alcuin assures us, and 
travelled as high as Utrecht, where they began to announce to the people the 
great truths of eternal life. Pepin of Herstal, mayor of the French palace, 
had conquered part of Friesland, eighteen months before, and compelled 
Radbod, who remained sovereign in the northern part, to pay an annual 
tribute. The former was a great protector and benefactor to these 
missionaries, nor did the latter oppose their preaching. St. Swidbert labored 
chiefly in Hither Friesland, which comprised the southern part of Holland, 
the northern part of Brabant, and the countries of Gueldres and Cleves: for 
in the middle age, Friesland was extended from the mouths of the Meuse 
and the Rhine, as far as Denmark and ancient Saxony. An incredible 
number of souls was drawn out of the sink of idolatry, and the most 
shameful vices, by the zeal of St. Swidbert. St. Willibrord was ordained 
archbishop of Utrecht by pope Sergius I., at Rome, in 696. St. Swidbert was 
pressed by his numerous flock of converts, and by his fellow-laborers, to 
receive the episcopal consecration: for this purpose he returned to England 
soon after the year 697, where he was consecrated regionary bishop to 
preach the gospel to infidels, without being attached to any see, by Wilfrid, 


bishop of York, who happened to be then banished from his own see, and 
employed in preaching the faith in Mercia. Either the see of Canterbury was 
still vacant after the death of St. Theodorus, or Brithwald, his successor, 
was otherwise hindered from performing that ceremony and St. Swidbert 
had probably been formerly known personally to St. Wilfrid, being both 
from the same kingdom of Northumberland. Our saint invested with that 
sacred character, returned to his flock, and settled the churches which he 
had founded in good order: then leaving them to the care of St. Willibrord 
and his ten companions, he penetrated further into the country, and 
converted to the faith a considerable part of the Boructuarians, who 
inhabited the countries now called the duchy of Berg, and the county of La 
Marck. His apostolic labors were obstructed by an invasion of the Saxons, 
who, after horrible devastations, made themselves masters of the whole 
country of the Boructuarians. St. Swidbert, being at length desirous to 
prepare himself for his last hour, in retirement, by fervent works of penance, 
received of Pepin of Herstal the gift of a small island, formed by different 
channels of the Rhine, and another river, called Keiserswerdt, that is, island 
of the emperor; werdt, in the language of that country, signifying an island. 
Here the saint built a great monastery, which flourished for many ages, till it 
was converted into a collegiate church of secular canons. A town, which 
was formed round this monastery, bore long the name of St. Swidbert’s Isle, 
but is now called by the old name, Keiserswerdt, and is fortified: it is 
situated on the Rhine, six miles below Dusseldorp: a channel of the Rhine 
having changed its course, the place is no longer an island. St. Swidbert 
here died in peace, on the 1st of March, in 713. His feast was kept with 
great solemnity in Holland and other parts where he had preached. 
Henschenius has given us a panegyric on him, preached on this day by 
Radbod, bishop of Utrecht, who died in 917. His relics were found in 1626 
at Keiserswerdt, in a silver shrine, together with those of St. Willeic, 
likewise an Englishman, his successor in the government of this abbey; and 
are still venerated in the same place, except some small portions given to 
other churches by the archbishop of Cologne.222 See Bede, Hist.1. 5, c. 10, 
12, and the historical collection of Henschenius,1. Mart. p. 84; Fleury,1. 40; 
Batavia Sacra; and the Roman Martyrology, in which his name occurs on 
this day. His successor, St. Willeic, is commemorated on the 2d of March, 


by Wilson, in his English Martyrology, of the first edition, an. 1608, 
(though omitted in the second edition, an. 1628) and is mentioned among 
the English saints, by F. Edward Maihew, Trophiea Congregationis 
Anglicane Bened. Rhemis, 1625; and F. Jerom Porter, in his Flores 
Sanctorum Anglie, Scotie, et Hibernie. Duaci, 1632. 


St. Albinus, Bishop of Angers, C. 


He was of an ancient and noble family in Brittany,2/2 and from his 
childhood was fervent in every exercise of piety. He ardently sighed after 
the happiness which a devout soul finds in being perfectly disengaged from 
all earthly things. Having embraced the monastic state at Cincillac, called 
afterwards Tintillant, a place somewhere near Angers, he shone a perfect 
model of virtue, especially of prayer, watching, universal mortification of 
the senses, and obedience, living as if in all things he had been without any 
will of his own, and his soul seemed so perfectly governed by the Spirit of 
Christ as to live only for him. At the age of thirty-five years, he was chosen 
abbot, in 504, and twenty-five years afterwards, bishop of Angers. He 
everywhere restored discipline, being inflamed with a holy zeal for the 
honor of God. His dignity seemed to make no alteration either in his 
mortifications, or in the constant recollection of his soul. Honored by all the 
world, even by kings, he was never affected with vanity. Powerful in works 
and miracles, he looked upon himself as the most unworthy and most 
unprofitable among the servants of God, and had no other ambition than to 
appear such in the eyes of others, as he was in those of his own humility. By 
his courage in maintaining the law of God and the canons of the church, he 
showed that true greatness of soul is founded in the most sincere humility. 
In the third council of Orleans, in 538, he procured the thirtieth canon of the 
council of Epaone to be revived, by which those are declared 
excommunicated who presume to contract incestuous marriages in the first 
or second degree of consanguinity or affinity. He died on the 1st of March, 
in 549. His relics were taken up and enshrined by St. Germanus of Paris, 
and a council of bishops, with Eutropius, the saint’s successor, at Angers, in 
556; and the most considerable part still remains in the church of the 
famous abbey of St. Albinus at Angers, built upon the spot where he was 
buried, by king Childebert, a little before his relics were enshrined. Many 
churches in France, and several monasteries and villages, bear his name. He 


was honored by many miracles, both in his lifetime and after his death. 
Several are related in his life written by Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers, who 
came to Angers to celebrate his festival seven years after his decease; also 
by St. Gregory of Tours, (1. de Glor. Confess. c. 96.) See the Notes of 
Henschenius on his life. 


St. Monan, in Scotland, M. 


St. Adrian, bishop of St. Andrews, trained up this holy man from his 
childhood, and when he had ordamed him priest, and long employed him in 
the service of his own church, sent him to preach the gospel in the isle of 
May, lying in the bay of Forth. The saint exterminated superstition and 
many other crimes and abuses, and having settled the churches of that 
island in good order, passed into the county of Fife, and was there martyred; 
being slain with above 6000 other Christians, by an army of infidels who 
ravaged that country in 874. His relics were held in great veneration at 
innerny, in Fifeshire, the place of his martyrdom, and were famous for 
miracles. King David II. having himself experienced the effect of his 
powerful intercession with God, rebuilt his church at Innerny of stone, in a 
stately manner, and founded a college of canons to serve it. See King’s 
calendar, and the manuscript life of this martyr in the Scottish college at 
Paris and the Breviary of Aberdeen. 


March 2"4 


Martyrs Under the Lombards 


FROM ST. GREGORY, DIAL. L. 3, C. 26, 27 T. 2, P. 337. 


SIXTH AGE. 


The Lombards, a barbarous idolatrous nation which swarmed out of 
Scandinavia and Pomerania, settled first in the countries now called Austria 
and Bavaria; and a few years after, about the middle of the sixth century, 
broke into the north of Italy. In their ravages about the year 597, they 
attempted to compel forty husbandmen, whom they had made captives, to 
eat meats which had been offered to idols. The faithful servants of Christ 
constantly refusing to comply, were all massacred. Such meats might, in 
some circumstances, have been eaten without sin, but not when this was 
exacted out of a motive of superstition. The same barbarians endeavored to 
oblige another company of captives to adore the head of a goat, which was 
their favorite idol, and about which they walked, singing, and bending their 
knees before it: but the Christians chose rather to die than purchase their 
lives by offending God. They are said to have been about four hundred in 
number. 

St. Gregory the Great mentions, that these poor countrymen had prepared 
themselves for the glorious crown of martyrdom, by lives employed in the 
exercises of devotion and voluntary penance, and by patience in bearing 
afflictions; also, that they had the heroic courage to suffer joyfully the most 
cruel torments and death, rather than offend God by sin, because his love 
reigned in their hearts. “True love,” says St. Peter Chrysologus,2 “makes a 
soul courageous and undaunted; it even finds nothing hard, nothing bitter, 
nothing grievous; it braves dangers, smiles at death, conquers all things.” If 
we ask our own hearts, if we examine our lives by this test, whether we 
have yet begun to love God, we shall have reason to be confounded, and to 
tremble at our remissness and sloth. We suffer much for the world, and we 
count labor light, that we may attain to the gratification of our avarice, 
ambition, or other passion in its service, yet we have not fervor to undertake 


any thing to save our souls, or to crucify our passions. Here penance, 
watchfulness over ourselves, or the least restraint, seems intolerable. Let us 
begin sincerely to study to die to ourselves, to disengage our hearts from all 
inordinate love of creatures, to raise ourselves above the slavery of the 
senses, above the appetites of the flesh and all temporal interest; and in 
order to excite ourselves to love God with fervor, let us seriously consider 
what God, infinite in goodness and in all perfections, and whose love for us 
is eternal and immense, deserves at our hands; what the joys of heaven are, 
how much we ought to do for such a bliss, and what Christ has done to 
purchase it for us, and to testify the excess of his love; also what the 
martyrs have suffered for his sake, and to attain to the happiness of reigning 
eternally with him. Let us animate ourselves with their fervor: “Let us love 
Christ as they did,” said St. Jerom to the virgin Eustochium, “and every 
thing that now appears difficult, will become easy to us.” To find this 
hidden treasure of divine love we must seek it earnestly; we must sell all 
things, that is, renounce in spirit all earthly objects; we must dig a deep 
foundation of sincere humility in the very centre of our nothingness, and 
must without ceasing beg this most precious of all gifts, crying out to God 
in the vehement desire of our hearts. Lord, when shall I love thee! 


St. Ceada or Chad, B. C. 


He was brother to St. Cedd, bishop of London, and the two holy priests 
Celin and Cymbel, and had his education in the monastery of Lindisfarne, 
under St. Aidan. For his greater improvement in sacred letters and divine 
contemplation he passed into Ireland, and spent a considerable time in the 
company of St. Egbert, till he was called back by his brother St. Cedd to 
assist him in settling the monastery of Lestingay, which he had founded in 
the mountains of the Deiri, that is, the Woulds of Yorkshire. St. Cedd being 
made bishop of London, or of the East Saxons, left to him the entire 
government of this house. Oswi having yielded up Bernicia, or the northern 
part of his kingdom, to his son Alcfrid, this prince sent St. Wilfrid into 
France, that he might be consecrated to the bishopric of the Northumbrian 
kingdom, or of York; but he stayed so long abroad that Oswi himself 
nominated St. Chad to that dignity, who was ordained by Wini, bishop of 
Winchester, assisted by two British prelates, in 666. Bede assures us that he 
zealously devoted himself to all the laborious functions of his charge, 
visiting his diocese on foot, preaching the gospel, and seeking out the 
poorest and most abandoned persons to instruct and comfort in the meanest 
cottages, and in the fields. When St. Theodorus, archbishop of Canterbury, 
arrived in England, in his general visitation of all the English churches, he 
adjudged the see of York to St. Wilfrid. St. Chad made him this answer: “If 
you judge that I have not duly received the episcopal ordination, I willingly 
resign this charge, having never thought myself worthy of it: but which, 
however unworthy, I submitted to undertake in obedience.” The archbishop 
was charmed with his candor and humility, would not admit his abdication, 
but supplied certain rites which he judged defective in his ordination: and 
St. Chad, leaving the see of York, retired to his monastery of Lestingay, but 
was not suffered to bury himself long in that solitude. Jaruman, bishop of 
the Mercians, dying, St. Chad was called upon to take upon him the charge 
of that most extensive diocese.2/2 He was the fifth bishop of the Mercians, 


and first fixed that see at Litchfield, so called from a great number of 
martyrs slain and buried there under Maximianus Herculeus; the name 
signifying the field of carcasses. Hence this city bears for its arms a 
landscape, covered with the bodies of martyrs. St. Theodorus considering 
St. Chad’s old age, and the great extent of his diocese, absolutely forbade 
him to make his visitations on foot, as he used to do at York. When the 
laborious duties of his charge allowed him to retire, he enjoyed God in 
solitude with seven or eight monks, whom he had settled in a place near his 
cathedral. Here he gained new strength and fresh graces for the discharge of 
his functions; he was so strongly affected with the fear of the divine 
judgments, that as often as it thundered he went to the church and prayed 
prostrate all the time the storm continued, in remembrance of the dreadful 
day in which Christ will come to judge the world. By the bounty of king 
Wulfere, he founded a monastery at a place called Barrow, in the province 
of Lindsay, (in the northern part of Lincolnshire,) where the footsteps of the 
regular life begun by him remained to the time of Bede. Carte conjectures 
that the foundation of the great monastery of Bardney, in the same province, 
was begun by him. St. Chad governed his diocese of Litchfield two years 
and a half, and died in the great pestilence on the 2d of March, in 673. Bede 
gives the following relation of his passage. “Among the eight monks whom 
he kept with him at Litchfield, was one Owini, who came with queen 
Ethelred, commonly called St. Audry, from the province of the East Angles, 
and was her major-domo, and the first officer of her court, till quitting the 
world, clad in a mean garment, and carrying an axe and a hatchet in his 
hand, he went to the monastery of Lestingay, signifying that he came to 
work, and not to be idle; which he made good by his behavior in the 
monastic state. This monk declared, that he one day heard a joyful melody 
of some persons sweetly singing, which descended from heaven into the 
bishop’s oratory, filled the same for about half an hour, then mounted again 
to heaven. After this, the bishop opening his window, and seeing him at his 
work, bade him call the other seven brethren. When the eight monks were 
entered his oratory, he exhorted them to preserve peace, and religiously 
observe the rules of regular discipline; adding, that the amiable guest who 
was wont to visit their brethren, had vouchsafed to come to him that day, 
and to call him out of this world. Wherefore he earnestly recommended his 
passage to their prayers, and pressed them to prepare for their own, the hour 


of which is uncertain, by watching, prayer, and good works.” The bishop 
fell presently into a languishing distemper, which daily increased, till, on 
the seventh day, having received the body and blood of our Lord, he 
departed to bliss, to which he was invited by the happy soul of his brother 
St. Cedd, and a company of angels with heavenly music. He was buried in 
the church of St. Mary, in Litchfield; but his body was soon after removed 
to that of St. Peter, in both places honored by miraculous cures, as Bede 
mentions. His relics were afterwards translated into the great church which 
was built in 1148, under the invocation of the B. Virgin and St. Chad, which 
is now the cathedral, and they remained there till the change of religion. See 
Bede, 1. 3, c. 28,1. 4, c. 2 and 3. 


St. Simplicius, Pope, C. 


He was the ornament of the Roman clergy under SS. Leo and Hilarius, and 
succeeded the latter in the pontificate in 497. He was raised by God to 
comfort and support his church amidst the greatest storms. All the 
provinces of the Western empire, out of Italy, were fallen into the hands of 
barbarians, infected for the greatest part with idolatry or Arianism. The ten 
last emperors, during twenty years, were rather shadows of power than 
sovereigns, and in the eighth year of the pontificate of Simplicius, Rome 
itself fell a prey to foreigners. Salvian, a learned priest of Marseilles in 440, 
wrote an elegant book On Divine Providence, in which he shows that these 
calamities were a just chastisement of the sins of the Christians; saying, that 
if the Goths were perfidious, and the Saxons cruel, they were however both 
remarkable for their chastity; as the Franks were for humanity, though 
addicted to lying: and that though these barbarians were impious, they had 
not so perfect a knowledge of sin, nor consequently were so criminal as 
those whom God chastised by them. The disorders of the Roman state 
paved the way for this revolution. Excessive taxes were levied in the most 
arbitrary ways. The governors oppressed the people at discretion, and many 
were obliged to take shelter among the barbarians: for the Ragaudev 
Franks, Huns, Vandals, and Goths raised no taxes upon their subjects: on 
which account nations once conquered by them were afraid of falling again 
under the Roman yoke, preferring what was called slavery, to the empty 
name of liberty. Italy, by oppressions and the ravages of barbarians, was left 
almost a desert without inhabitants; and the imperial armies consisted 
chiefly of barbarians, hired under the name of auxiliaries, as the Suevi, 
Alans, Heruli, Goths, and others. These soon saw their masters were in their 
power. The Herult demanded one third of the lands of Italy, and, upon 
refusal, chose for their leader Odoacer, one of the lowest extraction, but a 
tall, resolute, and intrepid man, then an officer in the guards, and an Arian 
heretic, who was proclaimed king at Rome in 476. He put to death Orestes, 


who was regent of the empire for his son Augustulus, whom the senate had 
advanced to the imperial throne. The young prince had only reigned eight 
months, and his great beauty is the only thing mentioned of him. Odoacer 
spared his life, and appointed him a salary of six thousand pounds of gold, 
and permitted him to live at full liberty near Naples. Pope Simplicius was 
wholly taken up in comforting and relieving the afflicted, and in sowing the 
seeds of the Catholic faith among the barbarians. 

The East gave his zeal no less employment and concern. Zeno, son and 
successor to Leo the Thracian, favored the Eutychians. Basiliscus his 
admiral, who, on expelling him, usurped the imperial throne in 476, and 
held it two years, was a most furious stickler for that heresy. Zeno was no 
Catholic, though not a stanch Eutychian: and having recovered the empire, 
published, in 482, his famous decree of union, called the Henoticon, which 
explained the faith ambiguously, neither admiuing nor condemning the 
council of Chalcedon. Peter Cnapheus, (that is, the Dyer,) a violent 
Eutychian, was made by the heretics patriarch of Antioch; and Peter 
Mongus, one of the most profligate of men, that of Alexandria. This latter 
published the Henoticon, but expressly refused to anathematize the council 
of Chalcedon; on which account the rigid Eutychians separated themselves 
from his communion, and were called Accphali. or. without a head. 
Acacius, the patriarch of Constantinople, received the sentence of St. 
Simplicius against Cnapheus, but supported Mongus against him and the 
Catholic church, promoted the Henoticon, and was a notorious changeling, 
double-dealer, and artful hypocrite, who often made religion serve his own 
private ends. St. Simplicius at length discovered his artifices, and redoubled 
his zeal to maintain the holy faith which he saw betrayed on every side, 
while the patriarchal sees of Alexandria and Antioch were occupied by 
furious wolves, and there was not one Catholic king in the whole world. 
The emperor measured every thing by his passions and human views. St. 
Simplicius having sat fifteen years, eleven months, and six days, went to 
receive the reward of his labors, in 483. He was buried in St. Peter’s on the 
2d of March. See his letters: also the historians Evagrius, Theophanes, 
Liberatus, and amongst the moderns, Baronius, Henschenius, Ceillier, t. 15, 
p. 123. 


St. Marnan, B. C. 


To his holy prayers Aidan, king of the Scots, ascribed a wonderful victory 
which he gained over Ethelfrid, the pagan king of the Northumbrian 
English; and by his councils Eugenius IV., who succeeded his father Aidan 
in the kingdom soon after this battle, treated all the prisoners with the 
utmost humanity and generosity, by which they were gained to the Christian 
faith. The Northumbrian princes, Oswald and Oswi, were instructed in our 
holy religion, and grounded in its spirit by St. Maman, who died in 
Annandale in the year 620. His head was kept with singular devotion at 
Moravia, and was carried in processions attended by the whole clan of the 
Innis’s, which from the earliest times was much devoted to this saint. See 
the Breviary of Aberdeen, Buchanan,1. 5, in Aidano et Eugcnio Regibus, 
and MS. Memoirs in the Scottish college at Paris. St. Marnan is titular saint 
of the church of Aberkerdure upon the river Duvern, formerly much 
frequented out of devotion to his relics kept there. 


St. Charles the Good, Earl of Flanders, M. 


He was the son of St. Canutus, king of Denmark, and of Alice of Flanders, 
who, after the death of his father, carried him, then an infant, into Flanders, 
in 1086. His cousin-german Baldwin the Seventh, earl of Flanders, dying 
without issue in 1119, left him his heir by will, on account of his 
extraordinary valor and merit. The young earl was a perfect model of all 
virtues, especially devotion, charity, and humility. Among his friends and 
courtiers, he loved those best who admonished him of his faults the most 
freely. He frequently exhausted his treasury on the poor, and often gave the 
clothes off his back to be sold for their relief. He served them with his own 
hands, and distributed clothes and bread to them in all places where he 
came. It was observed that in Ipres he gave away, in one day, no less than 
seven thousand eight hundred loaves. He took care for their sake to keep the 
price of corn and provisions always low, and he made wholesome laws to 
protect them from the oppressions of the great. This exasperated Bertulf, 
who had tyrannically usurped the provostship of St. Donatian’s in Bruges, 
to which dignity was annexed the chancellorship of Flanders, and his 
wicked relations, the great oppressors of their country. In this horrible 
conspiracy they were joined by Erembald, castellan or chief magistrate of 
the territory of Bruges, with his five sons, provoked against their sovereign 
because he had repressed their unjust violences against the noble family De 
Straten. The holy earl went every morning barefoot to perform his 
devotions early before the altar of the Blessed Virgin in St. Donatian’s 
church. Going thither one day, he was informed of a conspiracy, but 
answered; “We are always surrounded by dangers, but we belong to God. If 
it be his will, can we die in a better cause than that of justice and truth?” 
While he was reciting the penitential psalms before the altar, the 
conspirators rushing in, his head was cloven by Fromold Borchard, nephew 
to Bertulf, in 1124. He was buried in St. Christopher’s church at Bruges, not 
in that of St. Donatian, as Pantoppidan proves. Borchard was broke alive on 


the wheel, and Bertulf was hung on a rack at Ipres, and exposed on it to be 
torn by furious dogs, and at length was stoned to death by beggars while he 
remained on that engine. St. Charles’s shrine was placed by an order of 
Charles Philip Rodoan, fourth bishop of Bruges, in 1606, in the chapel of 
the blessed Virgin, and ever since the year 1610 a high mass in honor of the 
Trinity is sung on his festival. See the life of this good earl by Walter, 
archdeacon of Terouenne, and more fully by Gualbert, syndic of Bruges, 
and by 4‘Inoth, a monk of Canterbury and Danish missionary at that time. 
See also Molanus and Mireus in their martyrologies: Henschenius, p. 158; 
Robertus de Monte in Append. ad Chronicon Sigeberti ad an. 1127; Jac. 
Maierus, Annal. Flandrie,1. 4, pp. 45, 46. Likewise Erieus Pantoppidanus 
in his Gesta Danorum extra Damam. Hafnia, 1740 t. 2, sec. 1, c. 5, sec. 32, 
p. 398. 


St. Joavan, or Joevin, B. C. 


This saint was a fervent disciple of St. Paul of Leon, in Great Britain, his 
Own country, accompanied him into Armorica, led an anchoretical life near 
him in the country of Ack, and afterwards in the isle of Baz. That great saint 
chose him coadjutor in his bishopric, when he retired a little before his 
death. St. Joavan survived him only one year. He is titular saint of two 
parish churches in the diocese of St. Paul of Leon, &c. See Lobinean, Vies 
des Saints de la Bretagne, p. 71, from the breviary and tradition of that 
church, though the life of St. Jovian, copied by Albert the Great, &c., 
deserves no regard. 


March 34 


St. Cunegundes, Empress 


FROM HER LIFE WRITTEN BY A CANON OF BAMBERG, ABOUT THE YEAR 1152: ALSO 
THE DISSERTATION OF HENSCHENIUS, P. 267. 


A. D. 1040. 


St. Cunegundes was the daughter of Sigefride, the first count of 
Luxemburgh, and Hadeswige his pious wife. They instilled into her from 
her cradle the most tender sentiments of piety, and married her to St. Henry, 
duke of Bavaria, who, upon the death of the emperor Otho III., was chosen 
king of the Romans, and crowned at Mentz on the 6th of June. 1002. She 
was crowned at Paderborn on St. Laurence’s day, on which occasion she 
made great presents to the churches of that city. In the year 1014 she went 
with her husband to Rome, and received the imperial crown with him from 
the hands of Pope Benedict VIII. She had, by St. Henry’s consent before her 
marriage, made a vow of virginity. Calumniators afterwards accused her to 
him of freedoms with other men. The holy empress, to remove the scandal 
of such a slander, trusting in God the protector of innocence, in proof of 
hers, walked over red-hot ploughshares without being hurt. The emperor 
condemned his too scrupulous fears and credulity, and made her ample 
amends. They lived from that time in the strictest union of hearts conspiring 
to promote in every thing God’s honor, and the advancement of piety. 

Going once to make a retreat in Hesse, she fell dangerously ill, and made 
a vow to found a monastery, if she recovered, in a place then called 
Capungen, now Kaffungen, near Cassel, in the diocese of Paderborn, which 
she executed in a stately manner, and gave it to nuns of the Order of St. 
Benedict. Before it was finished St. Henry died, in 1024. She earnestly 
recommended his soul to the prayers of others, especially to her dear nuns, 
and expressed her longing desire of joining them. She had already 
exhausted her treasures and her patrimony in founding bishoprics and 
monasteries, and in relieving the poor. Whatever was rich or magnificent 
she thought better suited churches than her palace. She had therefore little 


now left to give. But still thirsting to embrace perfect evangelical poverty, 
and to renounce all to serve God without obstacle, on the anniversary day of 
her husband’s death, 1025, she assembled a great number of prelates to the 
dedication of her church of Kaffungen; and after the gospel was sung at 
mass, offered on the altar a piece of the true cross, and then put off her 
imperial robes, and clothed herself with a poor habit: her hair was cut off, 
and the bishop put on her a veil, and a ring as the pledge of her fidelity to 
her heavenly spouse. After she was consecrated to God in religion, she 
seemed entirely to forget that she had been empress, and behaved as the last 
in the house, being persuaded that she was so before God. She feared 
nothing more than whatever could bring to her mind the remembrance of 
her former dignity. She prayed and read much, worked with her hands, 
abhorred the least appearance of worldly nicety, and took a singular 
pleasure in visiting and comforting the sick. Thus she passed the fifteen last 
years of her life, never suffering the least preference to be given her above 
any one in the community. Her mortifications at length reduced her to a 
very weak condition, and brought on her last sickness. Her monastery and 
the whole city of Cassel were grievously afflicted at the thought of their 
approaching loss; she alone appeared without concern, lying on a coarse 
hair-cloth, ready to give up the ghost, while the prayers of the agonizing 
were read by her side. Perceiving they were preparing a cloth fringed with 
gold to cover her corpse after her death, she changed color and ordered it to 
be taken away; nor could she be at rest till she was promised she should be 
buried as a poor religious in her habit. She died on the 3d of March, 1040. 
Her body was carried to Bamberg, and buried near that of her husband. The 
greatest part of her relics still remains in the same church. She was 
solemnly canonized by Innocent II. in 1200. The author of her life relates 
many miracles wrought at the tomb, or by the intercession of this holy 
virgin and widow. 

Few arrive at any degree of perfection amongst those who aspire after 
virtue, because many behave as if they placed it barely in multiplying 
exercises of piety and good works. This costs little to self-love, which it 
rather feeds by entertaining a secret vanity, or self-complacency, in those 
who are not very careful in watching over their hearts. It is a common thing 
to see persons who have passed forty or fifty years in the constant practice 
of penance and all religious exercises, and the use of the most holy 


sacraments, still subject to habitual imperfections, and venial disorders, 
incompatible with a state of sanctity or perfection. They give marks of 
sudden resentment, if they happen to be rebuked or despised: are greedy of 
the esteem of others, take a secret satisfaction in applause, love too much 
their own ease and conveniences, and seek those things which flatter self- 
love. How much are these souls their own enemies by not giving 
themselves to God without reserve, and taking a firm resolution to labor 
diligently in watching over themselves, and cutting off all irregular 
attachments, and purifying their hearts! The neglect of this fosters many 
habitual little disorders and venial sins, which incredibly obstruct the work 
of our sanctification, and the advancement of the kingdom of divine grace 
in our souls. These little enemies wilfully caressed, weaken our good 
desires, defile even our spiritual actions with a thousand imperfections, and 
stop the abundant effusion with which the Holy Ghost is infinitely desirous 
to communicate himself to our souls, and to fill them with his light, grace, 
peace, and holy joy. The saints, by the victory over themselves, and by 
making it their principal study to live in the most perfect disengagement 
and purity of heart, offered to God, even in their smallest actions, pure and 
full sacrifices of love, praise, and obedience. If we desire to cultivate this 
purity of heart, we must carefully endeavor to discover the imperfections 
and disorders of their souls, especially such as are habitual, and strenuously 
labor to root them out Secondly, we must keep our senses under a strict 
guard, and accustom them to restraint by frequent denials. Thirdly, we must 
live as much as may be in a habit of recollection, and the practice of the 
divine presence, and, after any dissipating affairs, return eagerly to close 
retirement for some short time. Fourthly, we must, with perfect simplicity, 
lay open our whole interior to our spiritual director, and be most solicitous 
to do this, with particular candor and courage, in things in which we are 
tempted to use any kind of duplicity or dissimulation. Lastly, we must 
propose to ourselves, in all our thoughts and actions, the most perfect 
accomplishment of the will of God, and study to square our whole lives by 
this great rule, watching in all we do with particular care against motives of 
vanity, pride, sensuality, interest, and aversions, the great enemies to purity 
of intention. 


St.s Marinus and Asterius, or Astyrius, MM. 


St. Marinus was a person remarkable both for his wealth and family at 
Cesarea in Palestine, about the year 272, and was in course to succeed to 
the place of a centurion, which was vacant, and about to obtain it; when 
another came up and said, that according to the laws Marinus could not 
have that post, on account of his being a Christian. Acheus, the governor of 
Palestine, asked Marinus if he was a Christian; who answered in the 
affirmative: whereupon the judge gave him three hours space to consider 
whether he would abide by his answer, or recall it. Theotecnus, the bishop 
of that city, being informed of the affair, came to him, when withdrawn 
from the tribunal, and taking him by the hand led him to the church. Here, 
pointing to the sword which he wore, and then to a book of the gospels, 
asked him which of the two he made his option. Marinus, in answer to the 
query, without the least hesitation, stretched out his right hand, and laid 
hold of the sacred book. “Adhere steadfastly then to God,” says the bishop, 
“and he will strengthen you, and you shall obtain what you have chosen. 
Depart in peace.” Being summoned again before the judge, he professed his 
faith with greater resolution and alacrity than before, and was immediately 
led away just as he was, and beheaded. St. Asterius, or Astyrius, a Roman 
senator, in great favor with the emperors, and well known to all on account 
of his high birth and great estate, being present at the martyrdom of St. 
Marinus, though he was richly dressed, took away the dead body on his 
shoulders, and having sumptuously adorned it, gave it a decent burial. Thus 
far the acts in Ruinart. Rufinus adds, that he was beheaded for this action. 
See Eus. Hist.1. 7, c. 15, 16, 17. 


St.s Emeterius, &c., MM. 


COMMONLY CALLED MADIR, AND CHELIDONIUS. 


They were soldiers of distinguished merit in the Roman army in Spain, and 
suffered martyrdom at Calahorra, but it is not known in what persecution. 
Their courage and cheerfulness seemed to increase with their sharpest 
torments, and to them fires and swords seemed sweet and agreeable. 
Prudentius says, that the persecutors burned the acts of their martyrdom, 
envying us the history of so glorious a triumph. He adds, that their festival 
was kept in Spain with great devotion by all ranks of people; that strangers 
came in devout pilgrimages to visit their relics, praying to these patrons of 
the world; and that none poured forth their pure prayers to them who were 
not heard and their tears dried up: “For,” says he, “they immediately hear 
every petition, and carry it to the ear of the eternal king.” See Prudentius, de 
Coro, hymn 1. 


St. Winwaloe, of Winwaloc, Abbot 


Fragan or Fracan, father of this saint, was nearly related to Cathoun, one of 
the kings or princes of Wales, and had by his wife Gwen three sons, 
Guethenoc, Jacut, and Winwaloe, whom they bound themselves by vow to 
consecrate to God from his birth, because he was their third son. The 
invasions of the Saxons, and the storms which soon after overwhelmed his 
own country, obliged him to seek a harbor in which he might serve God in 
peace. Riwal had retired a little before, with many others, from Wales into 
Armorica, and had been there kindly received; several Britons, who had 
followed the tyrant Maximus, having settled in that country long before. 
Fragan therefore transported his whole family, about the middle of the fifth 
century, and fixed his habitation at a place called from him to this day, 
Ploufragan, situated on the river Gouet, which ancient British and Gaulish 
word signifies blood. All accounts of our saint agree that his two elder 
brothers were born in Great Britain, but some place the birth of St. 
Winwaloe, and of his sister Creirvie, much younger than him, in Armorica. 
The pious parents brought up their children in the fear of God, but out of 
fondness delayed to place Winwaloe in a monastery, till he was now grown 
up. At length, touched by God, the father conducted him to the monastery 
of St. Budoc, in the isle of Laurels,242 now called Isleverte, or Green Island, 
not far from the isle of Brehat. St. Budoc was an abbot in Great Britain, 
eminent for piety and learning, and flying from the swords of the Saxons, 
took refuge among his countrymen in Armorica, and in this little island 
assembled several monks, and opened a famous school for youth. Under his 
discipline Winwaloe made such progress, that the holy abbot appointed him 
superior over eleven monks, whom he sent to lay the foundation of a new 
monastery. They travelled through Domnonea, or the northern coast of 
Brittany, and finding a desert island near the mouth of the river Aven, now 
called Chateaulin, they built themselves several little huts or cells. From 
these holy inhabitants the name of Tibidy, that is, House of Prayers, was 


given to that island, which it still retains. This place is exposed to so violent 
winds and storms, that after three years St. Winwaloe and his community 
abandoned it, and built themselves a monastery on the continent, in a valley 
sheltered from the winds, called Landevenech, three leagues from Brest, on 
the opposite side of the bay. Grallo, count of Cornouailles, in which 
province this abbey is situated, in the diocese of Quimper-Corentin, gave 
the lands, and was at the expense of the foundation of this famous 
monastery. 

St. Winwaloe, from the time he left his father’s house, never wore any 
other garments but what were made of the skins of goats, and under these a 
hair shirt; day and night, winter and summer, his clothing was the same. In 
his monastery neither wheat-bread nor wine was used, but for the holy 
sacrifice of the mass. No other drink was allowed to the community but 
water, which was sometimes boiled with a small decoction of certain wild 
herbs. The monks ate only coarse barley-bread, boiled herbs and roots, or 
barley-meal and herbs mixed, except on Saturdays and Sundays, on which 
they were allowed cheese and shellfish, but of these the saint never tasted 
himself. His coarse barley-bread he always mingled with ashes, and their 
quantity he doubled in Lent, though even then it must have been very small, 
only to serve for mortification, and an emblem of penance. In Lent he took 
his refreshment only twice a week; his bed was composed of the rough bark 
of trees, or of sand, with a stone for his pillow. From the relaxation in the 
rule of abstinence on Saturdays, it is evident that this monastic rule, which 
was the same in substance with that received in other British, Scottish, and 
Irish monasteries, was chiefly borrowed from Oriental rules, Saturday being 
a fast-day according to the discipline of the Roman church. This rule was 
observed at Landevenech, till Louis le Débonnaire, for the sake of 
uniformity, caused that of St. Benedict to be introduced there in 818. This 
house was adopted into the congregation of St. Maur, in 1636. St. Winwaloe 
was sensible that the spirit of prayer is the soul of a religious state, and the 
comfort and support of all those who are engaged in it: as to himself, his 
prayer, either mental or vocal, was almost continual, and so fervent, that he 
seemed to forget that he lived in a mortal body. From twenty years of age 
till his death he never sat in the church, but always prayed either kneeling or 
standing unmoved, in the same posture, with his hands lifted up to heaven, 
and his whole exterior bespoke the profound veneration with which he was 


penetrated. He died on the 3d of March, about the year 529, in a very 
advanced age. His body was buried in his own church, which he had built 
of wood, on the spot upon which the abbatial house now stands. These 
relics were translated into the new church when it was built, but during the 
ravages of the Normans they were removed to several places in France, and 
at length into Flanders. At present the chief portions are preserved at Saint 
Peter’s, at Blandinberg, at Ghent, and at Montreuil in Lower Picardy, of 
which he is titular patron. In Picardy, he is commonly called St. Vignevaley, 
and more commonly Walovay; in Brittany, Guignole, or more frequently 
Vennole; in other parts of France, Guingalois; in England, Winwaloe or 
Winwaloc. His name occurs in the English litany of the seventh age, 
published by Mabillon.24 He is titular saint of St. Guingualoe, a priory at 
Chateau du Loir, dependent on Marmoutier at Tours, and of several 
churches and parishes in France. His father, St. Fracan, is titular saint of a 
parish in the diocese of St. Brieuc, called Plou-Fragan, of which he is said 
to have been lord, and of another in the diocese of Leon, called St. Frogan; 
also, St. Gwen his mother, of one in the same diocese called Ploe-Gwen, 
and of another in that of Quimper. In France she is usually called St. 
Blanche, the British word Gwen signifying Blanche or White. His brothers 
are honored in Brittany, St. Guethenoc, on the 5th of November, and St. 
Jacut, or James, on the 8th of February and the 3d of March; the latter is 
patron of the abbey of St. Jagu, in the diocese of Dol. St. Balay, or Valay, 
chief patron of the parish of Plou-balai, in the diocese of St. Malo, and a St. 
Martin, are styled disciples of St. Winwaloe, and before their monastic 
profession were lords of Rosmeur, and Ros-madeue. Some other disciples 
of our saint are placed in the calendars of several churches in Brittany, as St. 
Guenhael his successor, St. Idunet or Yonnet, St. Dei, &c. See the ancient 
life of St. Winwaloe, the first of the three given by Bollandus and 
Henschenius; that in Surius and Cressy not being genuine. See also Baillet 
and Lobineau, Lives of the Saints of Brittany, pp. 43 and 48. 


St. Lamalisse, C. 


He flourished in great sanctity in the isle of Aran, on the west of Scotland, 
in the seventh century, and from him a neighboring small island is called to 
this day St. Lamalisse’s Isle. See MS. memoirs in the Scottish college at 


Paris. 


March 4" 


St. Casimir, Prince of Poland 


From his life compiled by Zachary Ferrier, legate of Leo X., in Poland, 
thirty-six years after his death; and an authentic relation of his miracles, 
with many circumstances of his life, by Gregory Swiecicki, canon of Vilna; 
also the commentary of Henschenius, p. 337 


A. D. 1483 


St. Casimir was the third among the thirteen children of Casimir III., king 
of Poland, and of Elizabeth of Austria, daughter to the emperor Albert II., a 
most virtuous woman, who died in 1505. He was born in 1458, on the 5th 
of October. From his childhood he was remarkably pious and de vout. His 
preceptor was John Dugloss, called Longinus, canon of Cracow, a man of 
extraordinary learning and piety, who constantly refused all bishoprics, and 
other dignities of the church and state, which were pressed upon him. 
Uladislas, the eldest son, was elected king of Bohemia, in 1471, and 
became king of Hungary in 1490. Our saint was the second son: John 
Albert, the third son, succeeded the father in the kingdom of Poland in 
1492; and Alexander, the fourth son, was called to the same in 1501. 
Casimir and the other princes were so affectionately attached to the holy 
man who was their preceptor, that they could not bear to be separated from 
him. But Casimir profited most by his pious maxims and example. He 
consecrated the flower of his age to the exercises of devotion and penance, 
and had a horror of that softness and magnificence which reign in courts. 
His clothes were very plain, and under them he wore a hair shirt. His bed 
was frequently the ground, and he spent a considerable part of the night in 
prayer and meditation, chiefly on the passion of our Saviour. He often went 
out in the night to pray before the church-doors; and in the moming waited 
before them till they were opened to assist at matins By living always under 
a sense of the divine presence he remained perpetually united to, and 
absorbed in, his Creator, maintained an uninterrupted cheerfulness of 


temper, and was mild and affable to all. He respected the least ceremonies 
of the church: every thing that tended to promote piety was dear to him. He 
was particularly devout to the passion of our blessed Saviour, the very 
thought of which excited him to tears, and threw him into transports of love. 
He was no less piously affected towards the sacrifice of the altar, at which 
he always assisted with such reverence and attention that he seemed in 
raptures. And as a mark of his singular devotion to the Blessed Virgin, he 
composed, or at least frequently recited, the long hymn that bears his name, 
a copy of which was, by his desire, buried with him. His love for Jesus 
Christ showed itself in his regard for the poor, who are his members, to 
whose relief he applied whatever he had, and employed his credit with his 
father, and his brother Uladislas, king of Bohemia, to procure them succor. 
His compassion made him feel in himself the afflictions of every one. 

The Palatines and other nobles of Hungary, dissatisfied with Matthias 
Corvin, their king, son of the great Huniades, begged the king of Poland to 
allow them to place his son Casimir on the throne. The saint, not then quite 
fifteen years of age, was very unwilling to consent; but in compliance with 
his father’s will he went, at the head of an army of twenty thousand men, to 
the frontiers, in 1471. There, hearing that Matthias had formed an army of 
sixteen thousand men to defend him, and that all differences were 
accommodated between him and his people, and that pope Sixtus IV. had 
sent an embassy to divert his father from that expedition, he joyfully 
returned, having with difficulty obtained his father’s consent so to do. 
However, as his dropping this project was disagreeable to the king his 
father, not to increase his affliction by appearing before him, he did not go 
directly to Cracow, but retired to the castle of Dobzki, three miles from that 
city, where he continued three months in the practice of penance. Having 
learned the injustice of the attempt against the king of Hungary, in which 
obedience to his father’s command prevailed upon him to embark when he 
was very young, he could never be engaged to resume it by a fresh pressing 
invitation of the Hungarians, or the iterated orders and entreaties of his 
father. The twelve years he lived after this, he spent in sanctifying himself 
in the same manner as he had done before. He observed to the last an 
untainted chastity, notwithstanding the advice of physicians who excited 
him to marry, imagining, upon some false principle, this to be a means 
necessary to preserve his life. Being wasted with a lingering consumption, 


he foretold his last hour, and having prepared himself for it by redoubling 
his exercises of piety, and receiving the sacraments of the church, he made a 
happy end at Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, on the 4th of March, 1482, 
being twenty-three years and five months old. He was buried in the church 
of St. Stanislas. So many were the miracles wrought by his intercession, 
that Swiecicki, a canon of Vilna, wrought a whole volume of them from 
good memoirs, in 1604. He was canonized by pope Leo X., whose legate in 
Poland, Zachary Ferrier, wrote the saint’s life. His body and all the rich 
stuffs it was wrapped in, were found quite entire, and exhaling a sweet 
smell one hundred and twenty years after his death, notwithstanding the 
excessive moisture of the vault. It is honored in a large rich chapel of 
marble, built on purpose in that church. St. Casimir is the patron of Poland, 
and several other places, and is proposed to youth as a particular pattern of 
purity. His original picture is to be seen in his chapel in St. Germain des 
Prez in Paris, built by John Casimir, king of Poland, the last of the family of 
Waza, who, renouncing his crown, retired to Paris, and died abbot of St. 
Germain’s, in 1668. 

What is there on earth which can engage the affections of a Christian, or 
be the object of his ambition, in whose soul God desires to establish his 
kingdom? Whoever has conceived a just idea of this immense happiness 
and dignity, must look upon all the glittering bubbles of this world as empty 
and vain, and consider every thing in this life barely as it can advance or 
hinder the great object of all his desires. Few arrive at this happy and 
glorious state, because scarce any one seeks it with his whole heart, and has 
the courage sincerely to renounce all things and die to himself: and this 
precious jewel cannot be purchased upon any other terms. The kingdom of 
God can only be planted in a soul upon the ruins of self-love: so long as this 
reigns, it raises insuperable obstacles to the perfect establishment of the 
empire of divine love. The amiable Jesus lives in all souls which he 
animates by his sanctifying grace, and the Holy Ghost dwells in all such. 
But in most of these how many worldly maxims and _ inclinations 
diametrically opposite to those of our most holy heavenly king, hold their 
full sway! how many secret disorders and irregular attachments are 
cherished! how much is found of self-love, with which sometimes their 
spiritual exercises themselves are infected! The sovereign king of men and 
their merciful Redeemer is properly said to reign only in those souls which 


study effectually, and without reserve, to destroy in their affections 
whatever is opposite to his divine will, to subdue all their passions, and to 
subject all their powers to his holy love. Such fall not into any venial sins 
with full deliberation, and wipe away those of frailty into which they are 
betrayed, by the compunction and penance in which they constantly live, 
and by the constant attention with which they watch daily over themselves. 
They pray with the utmost earnestness that God deliver them from all the 
power of the enemy, and establish in all their affections the perfect empire 
of his grace and love; and to fulfil his will in the most perfect manner in all 
their actions, is their most earnest desire and hearty endeavor. How 
bountifully does God reward, even in this life, those who are thus liberal 
towards him! St. Casimir, who had tasted of this happiness, and learned 
truly to value the heavenly grace, loathed all earthly pomp and delights. 
With what joy ought not all Christians, both rich and poor, to be filled when 
they hear: The kingdom of God is within you! With what ardor ought they 
not to devote themselves to make God reign perfectly in their hearts! How 
justly did St. Casimir prefer this pursuit to earthly kingdoms! 


St. Lucius, Pope and Martyr 


FROM EUS. L. 7, C. 2. AND ST. CYPRIAN’S LETTERS. SEE TILLEM. T. 4. P. 118. PAGI, 
CEILLIER, T. 3, P. 118, AND PEARSON, ANNAL. CYPRIAN, PP. 31, 33. 


A. D. 253. 


St. Lucius was a Roman by birth, and one of the clergy of that church under 
SS. Fabian and Comelius. This latter being crowned with martyrdom, in 
252, St. Lucius succeeded him in the pontificate. The emperor Gallus 
having renewed the persecution of his predecessor Decius. at least in Rome, 
this holy pope was no sooner placed in the chair of St. Peter, but he was 
banished with several others, though to what place is uncertain. “Thus,” 
says St. Dionysius of Alexandria, “did Gallus deprive himself of the succor 
of heaven, by expelling those who every day prayed to God for his peace 
and prosperity.” St. Cyprian wrote to St. Lucius to congratulate him both on 
his promotion, and for the grace of suffering banishment for Christ. Our 
saint had been but a short time in exile, when he was recalled, with his 
companions, to the incredible joy of his people, who went out of Rome in 
crowds to meet him. St. Cyprian wrote him a second letter of congratulation 
on this occasion.242 He says, “He had not lost the dignity of martyrdom 
because he had the will, as the three children in the furnace, though 
preserved by God from death: this glory added a new dignity to his 
priesthood, that a bishop assisted at God’s altar, who exhorted his flock to 
martyrdom by his own example as well as by his words. By giving such 
graces to his pastors, God showed where his true church was: for he denied 
the like glory of suffering to the Novatian heretics. The enemy of Christ 
only attacks the soldiers of Christ: heretics he knows to be already his own, 
and passes them by. He seeks to throw down those who stand against him.” 
He adds, in his own name and that of his colleagues: “We do not cease in 
our sacrifices and prayers (in sacrifices et orationibus nostris) to God the 
Father, and to Christ his Son, our Lord, giving thanks and praying together, 
that he who perfects all may consummate in you the glorious crown of your 


confession, who perhaps has only recalled you that your glory might not be 
hidden; for the victim, which owes his brethren an example of virtue and 
faith, ought to be sacrificed in their presence.”2& 

St. Cyprian, in his letter to pope Stephen, avails himself of the authority 
of St. Lucius against the Novatian heretics, as having decreed against them, 
that those who were fallen were not to be denied reconciliation and 
communion, but to be absolved when they had done penance for their sin. 
Eusebius says, he did not sit in the pontifical chair above eight months; and 
he seems, from the chronology of St. Cyprian’s letters, to have sat only five 
or six, and to have died on the 4th of March, in 253, under Gallus, though 
we know not in what manner. The most ancient calendars mention him on 
the 5th of March, others, with the Roman, on the 4th, which seems to have 
been the day of his death, as the 5th that of his burial. His body was found 
in the Catacombs, and laid in the church of St. Cecily in Rome, where it is 
now exposed to public veneration by the order of Clement VIII. 


St. Adrian, Bishop of St. Andrews M. 


IN SCOTLAND 


When the Danes, in the ninth century, made frequent descents upon the 
coast of Scotland, plundered several provinces, and massacred great part of 
the inhabitants, this holy pastor often softened their fury, and converted 
several among them to Christ. In a most cruel invasion of these pirates, he 
withdrew into the isle of May, in the bay of the river Forth; but the 
barbarians plundering also that island, discovered him there, and slew him 
with another bishop named Stalbrand, and a great number of others: the 
Aberdeen Breviary says six thousand six hundred. This massacre happened 
in the reign of Constantine II., in the year 874. A great monastery was built 
of polished stone in honor of St. Adrian, in the isle of May, the church of 
which, enriched with his relics, was a place of great devotion. See bishop 
Lesley, Hist.1. 5. Breviar. Aberdon. and Chronica Skonensia. 


March 5" 


St.s Adrian. and Eubulus, of Palestine 


MARTYRS 
FROM EUSEBIUS’S HISTORY OF THE MARTYRS OF PALESTINE, C. 11, P. 341. 


A. D. 309. 


In the seventh year of Dioclesian’s persecution, continued by Galerius 
Maximianus, when Firmilian, the most bloody governor of Palestine, had 
stained Ceesarea with the blood of many illustrious martyrs, Adrian and 
Eubulus came out of the country called Magantia to Cesarea, in order to 
visit the holy confessors there. At the gates of the city they were asked, as 
others were, whither they were going, and upon what errand. They 
ingenuously confessed the truth, and were brought before the president, 
who ordered them to be tortured, and their sides to be torn with iron hooks, 
and then condemned them to be exposed to wild beasts. Two days after, 
when the pagans at Cesarea celebrated the festival of the public Genius, 
Adrian was exposed to a lion, and not being dispatched by that beast, but 
only mangled, was at length killed by the sword. Eubulus was treated in the 
Same manner, two days later. The judge offered him his liberty if he would 
sacrifice to idols; but the saint preferred a glorious death, and was the last 
that suffered in this persecution at Caesarea, which had now continued 
twelve years under three successive governors, Flavian, Urban, and 
Firmilian Divine vengeance pursuing the cruel Firmilian, he was that same 
year beheaded for his crimes, by the emperor’s order, as his predecessor 
Urban had been two years before. 

It is in vain that we take the name of Christians, or pretend to follow 
Christ, unless we carry our crosses after him. It is in vain that we hope to 
share in his glory, and in his kingdom, if we accept not the condition.2/4 We 
cannot arrive at heaven by any other road but that which Christ held, who 
bequeathed his cross to all his elect as their portion and inheritance in this 
world. None can be exempted from this rule, without renouncing his title to 


heaven. Let us sound our own hearts, and see if our sentiments are 
conformable to these principles of the holy religion which we profess. Are 
our lives a constant exercise of patience under all trials, and a continual 
renunciation of our senses and corrupt inclinations, by the practice of self- 
denial and penance? Are we not impatient under pain or sickness, fretful 
under disappointments, disturbed and uneasy at the least accidents which 
are disagreeable to our nature, harsh and peevish in reproving the faults of 
others, and slothful and unmortified in endeavoring to correct our own? 
What a monstrous contradiction is it to call ourselves followers of Christ, 
yet to live irreconcilable enemies to his cross! We can never separate Christ 
from his cross, on which he sacrificed himself for us, that he might unite us 
on it eternally to himself. Let us courageously embrace it, and he will be 
our comfort and support, as he was of his martyrs. 


St. Kiaran, or Kenerin, B. C. 


CALLED BY THE BRITONS, PIRAN. 


Among the Irish saints who were somewhat older than St. Patrick, the first 
and most celebrated is St. Kiaran, whom the Irish style the first-born of 
their saints. According to some he was a native of the country of Ossory, 
according to others, of Cork. Usher places his birth about the year 352. 
Having received some imperfect information about the Christian faith, at 
thirty years of age he took a journey to Rome, that he might be instructed in 
its heavenly doctrine, and learn faithfully to practise its precepts. He was 
accompanied home by four holy clerks, who were all afterwards bishops; 
their names are, Lugacius, Columban, Lugad, and Cassan. The Irish writers 
suppose him to have been ordained bishop at Rome; but what John of 
Tinmouth affirms, seems far more probable, that he was one of the twelve 
whom St. Patrick consecrated bishops in Ireland to assist him in planting 
the gospel in that island. For his residence, he built himself a cell in a place 
encompassed with woods, near the water of Fuaran, which soon grew into a 
numerous monastery. A town was afterwards built there called Saigar, now 
from the saint Sier-keran. Here he converted to the faith his family, and 
whole clan, which was that of the Osraigs, with many others. Having given 
the religious veil to his mother, whose name was Liadan, he appointed her a 
cell or monastery near his own, called by the Irish Ceall Lidain. In his old 
age, being desirous to prepare himself for his passage to eternity in close 
retirement, he passed into Cornwall, where he led an eremitical life, near 
the Severn sea, fifteen miles from Padstow. Certain disciples joined him, 
and by his words and example formed themselves to a true spirit of 
Christian piety and humility. In this place he closed his mortal pilgrimage 
by a happy death: a town upon the spot is to this day called from him St. 
Piran’s in the Sands, and a church is there dedicated to God in his memory, 
where was formerly a sanctuary near St. Mogun’s church, upon St. Mogun’s 


creek.8!8 See John of Tinmouth, Usher, &c., collected by Henschenius: also 
Leland’s Collections, published by Hearne, t. 3, pp. 10 and 174. 


St. Roger, C. 


A disciple of St. Francis of Assisio, who received him into his Order in 
1216, and sent him into Spain, though Wading calls him a layman. The 
spirit of poverty which he professed, he inherited of his holy father in the 
most perfect degree, and St. Francis commended his charity above all his 
other disciples. The gifts of prophecy and miracles rendered him illustrious 
both living and after his death, which happened in 1236. His head is kept at 
Villa Franca, in the diocese of Asturia, and his body at Todi in Italy, where 
he is honored with a particular office ratified by Gregory IX. See Wading’s 
Annals, published by Fonseca, at Rome, in 1732, t. 2, pp. 413, 414. also 
Honschenius, p. 418. Pope Benedict XIV. granted to the Franciscans for his 
festival the 5th of March. 


St. John Joseph of the Cross 


(SUPPLEMENT TO BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS—SADLIERS’ EDITION.) 


St. John Joseph of the Cross was canonized on Trinity Sunday, May 26th, 
1839. His biography was written by the reverend postulator who conducted 
the process of his canonization, from authentic documents in his possession, 
and published at Rome in 1838, in a work entitled—Compendio della Vita 
ds Giangiuseppe della Croce. The following account of the life of this 
eminent saint is compiled from the English translation of the above work, 
and thought worthy of being incorporated in this edition of the “Lives of the 
Saints.” ] 


A. D. 1654-1734. 


He was born on the Feast of the Assumption, in the year of our Lord 1654, 
at the town of Ischia, in the island of that name, belonging to the kingdom 
of Naples, of respectable parents, Joseph Calosirto and Laura Garguilo, and 
was upon the same day christened Charles Cajetan. He early discovered the 
seeds of those virtues that in a special manner enriched his soul, and 
sanctified his life in the religious state,—humility, sweetness, obedience, 
and an incomparable modesty; and at the same time manifested a 
marvellous inclination to silence, retirement, and prayer. Wherefore, even in 
childhood, he made choice of a room in the most secluded quarter of the 
house, and therein fitting up a little altar to Our blessed Lady, (on whose 
great festival he had the happiness to be born, and towards whom, through 
life, he cherished a tender and filial devotion,) he spent his whole time in 
study and pious exercises. Here, too, he early manifested his attachment to 
the cross, sleeping upon a narrow hard bed, and fasting on appointed days 
during the week; and as he mortified the flesh betimes, so also he checked 
all pride, by wearing constantly mean clothes, notwithstanding his birth and 
Station, in despite of remonstrances and reproach. His horror of sin was 
equal to his love of virtue, so that his mind, from the first dawn of reason, 


shrunk like a delicate plant from the very shadow of guilt, and was all- 
imbued with zeal for God’s glory. Idleness, levity, vanity, and falsehood, 
even in trivial matters, were censured by him as faults severely 
reprehensible. And when his efforts to check sin drew upon him the 
hostility of others, he was so far from losing patience, that he therein only 
discovered a fresh opportunity of practising virtue. Towards the poor he 
overflowed with tenderness, reserving for them the choicest portion of his 
meals, and devoting to their use the pocket-money he received. 

The sanctity of his boyhood merited for him the grace of a divine call to a 
state of holiness; and feeling an interior movement to quit the world, he 
sedulously sought counsel from the Father of lights, as to the manner in 
which he should obey this inspiration. For this end he redoubled his 
ordinary devotions and mortifications; performed a novena to the Holy 
Ghost, and threw himself upon the tender patronage and powerful 
intercession of Our Lady. God hearkened to his fervent appeal; for his 
providence so disposed that at this period the renowned servant of God, 
Father John da San Bernardo, a Spanish Alcantarine, came into the country 
of our saint, with the view of establishing his order in the kingdom of 
Naples. The mean habit and devout demeanor of this holy man and his 
companions, touched and won the heart of Joseph; he desired to imitate 
what he beheld, and doubted not but the desire came from God. Wherefore 
he journeyed to Naples, that he might impart to the fathers of the order his 
inclination; and they, having prudently considered his vocation, admitted 
him to the novitiate. He manifested so much ardor, that the superiors 
deemed it fitting to clothe him with the habit before the usual time had 
expired. This happy consummation of his wishes took place before he had 
completed his sixteenth year. He adopted the name of John Joseph of the 
Cross, and on the feast of St. John the Baptist, in the year of our Lord 1671, 
he completed his edifying novitiate, and took the solemn vows of his order; 
whose holy founder, St. Francis of Asisi, and St. Peter of Alcantara, he 
proposed to himself as models. 

In obedience to the express desire of his superior, our saint submitted to 
receive the dignity of the priesthood, and was appointed to hear 
confessions; in which task he displayed a profound theological learning, 
which he had acquired solely at the foot of the cross. But, carried onward 
by an ardent love of the cross, whose treasures he more and more 


discovered as he advanced in the dignity and functions of the sacred 
ministry, he resolved to establish in the wood adjoining his convent a kind 
of solitude, where, after the manner of the ancient Fathers of the Desert, he 
might devote himself entirely to prayer and penitential austerities, and give 
to the Church an illustrious and profitable example of the sacerdotal spirit 
exercised in a perfect degree. There was found in the wood a pleasant 
fountain, whose waters healed the sick; and hard by he erected a little 
church, and round about it, at intervals, five small hermitages, wherein, 
with his companions, he renewed the austere and exalted life of the old 
anchorites, and advanced greatly in spirituality. And in order that no care or 
worldly thought might ruffle the sublime tranquillity of this contemplative 
life, the convent had charge of daily supplying the holy solitary with food. 

But the superiors, who knew the rich treasure they possessed in our saint, 
when he had attained the age of twenty-four, chose him for master of the 
novices; in which new office, so far from allowing himself the smallest 
dispensation, he was foremost in setting the example of a scrupulous 
observance of every rule; assiduous in his attendance in choir, constant in 
silence, in prayer, and recollection. He was careful to instil into the hearts of 
those under his charge an ardent love of Our Lord Jesus, and a desire of 
imitating him; as also a special veneration for, and tender attachment to His 
blessed mother. 

From Naples, where he was employed as master of the novices, our saint 
was transferred to Piedimonte, and invested with the office of guardian. The 
zeal which this new and more responsible charge called for, was surpassed 
only by the profound humility its exercise demanded. Ever a rigid enforcer 
of the rule, he was careful to make his enactments agreeable to others, by 
being the first to observe them himself. The beneficial result of such 
conduct was soon made manifest, for he thereby won the hearts of all the 
religious, who under him advanced with rapid strides towards the most 
heroic perfection. Still his humble and gentle spirit sighed to be 
disburdened of so heavy a charge, and having, after two years, obtained the 
desired release, turned its charitable energies to the direction of souls, the 
assistance and alleviation of the dying and distressed, and the conversion of 
sinners. 

When he was released from his post of guardian, it was only to reassume 
that of master of the novices, which he held for four successive years, and 


exercised partly in Naples, and partly in Piedimonte. But now succeeded the 
accustomed visitation of crosses, to be afterwards followed by an increase 
of grace and supernatural favors; an alternation which checkered the whole 
course of his life. He was summoned to his native country, Ischia, in order 
to discharge the painful duty of filial affection, and receive the last sighs of 
his dying mother. Her death ensued, full of hope, and calm, in the presence 
of her beloved; and, stifling the swelling emotions of sensible grief, this 
incomparable son followed her remains to the church, and offered up for 
her soul the sacrifice of propitiation. Who shall adequately conceive his 
feelings during the celebration of that mass? Was his grief less filial, less 
poignant, because it was reasonable and Christian? and because, instead of 
breaking into wild laments and barren demonstrations, it remained pent up 
in the recesses of his strong heart, and left free play and exercise to calm 
judgment and the salutary measures of Christian charity? Christian fortitude 
requires that we should bear up against the stroke of death not 
despondingly, because inevitable, but firmly and cheerfully, because it is the 
season of better hope, whereby we plant the ensign of salvation upon the 
grave. This will be no unnatural check to those emotions, which it is so 
great and yet so painful a consolation to indulge. They will flow no less 
freely, and far more profitably, when the calls of religion have first been 
satisfied. Was St. Bernard a violator of the sentiments of humanity, when he 
followed with tearless eyes and calm countenance the body of his brother to 
the grave, assisting at all the offices of religion, and officiating thereat 
himself? Was that great heart insensible, when its uncontrollable grief burst 
out in the midst of a discourse on other topics, into an impassioned address 
to his departed brother, and a magnificent tribute to the virtues of this 
partner of his soul and affections? Or does not such an instance of Christian 
fortitude and magnanimity favorably contrast with the pusillanimous and 
almost heathen despondency and desolation which overwhelm many at the 
sight or news of death, even as the Catholic faith—warm, generous, and 
confident—cheers beyond that cold and gloomy creed, that bids farewell to 
hope at the brink of the grave? 

In the provincial chapter of 1690, he was appointed to the office of 
definitor, in addition to that which he already held. The difficulties of these 
two functions, requiring a union of the virtues of the active and 
contemplative life, our saint marvellously and happily surmounted. But now 


an event happened which well-nigh extinguished the institute to which he 
belonged, in Italy, and which gave occasion to an illustrious evidence of his 
exceeding utility to the order. The Spanish Alcantarines, having some 
differences with the Italian, procured from the apostolic see their 
dismemberment from the latter, who, being thus abandoned, recurred to our 
saint for succor. Suffering himself to be overcome by their entreaties, he 
undertook the advocacy of their cause with the pontiff, and succeeded, in a 
congregation held in 1702, in changing the sentiments of the cardinals and 
bishops, previously disposed to their suppression; so that on the day after 
the feast of St. Thomas the Apostle, a decree was issued by which the order 
was established initialy under the form of a province. A chapter was 
convoked, in which the arduous task of government was, by the unanimous 
voice of all, forced upon the humility of our saint, who, surmounting 
incredible hardships and obstacles, had at length the satisfaction of seeing 
the necessary means provided, and the order firmly established. Before the 
chapter-general of the order met, he was named definitor by the provincial 
chapter; but on his remonstrances at being thus so often compelled to 
assume offices, an spite of his repugnance, he at length obtained a papal 
brief, exempting him from all charges, and annulling even his active and 
passive vote in the chapter. During the course of the year 1722, another 
brief made over to the Alcantarines the convent of St. Lucy, in Naples, and 
thither our saint retired, never afterwards to be brought out into the public 
light, which he so much shunned, but left to edify his brethren during the 
remainder of his life, and to build up the fabric of those extraordinary 
virtues, of which we shall now proceed to give a sketch. 

Faith, like the keystone of the arch is that which gives the fabric of 
Christian virtue solidity and stability. of the attachment of our saint to this 
necessary virtue, it would be superfluous to say any thing, as his whole life 
was a speaking evidence of that attachment, as well as of the eminent 
degree in which it pleased God to enable him to appreciate its consoling 
mysteries. But he was content to thank God for having admitted him to the 
truth, without rashly or profanely lifting the veil of the sanctuary, and 
scrutinizing that which is within. He was persuaded that the attempt to 
fathom the secrets of God, or to measure his designs, would prove as 
hopeless as it would be impious, and therefore he bowed to the truths of 
faith with implicit submission. From this attachment of our saint to the 


virtue of faith, proceeded his zeal to instruct the ignorant in the mysteries of 
religion, as well as the force, fervor, and clearness, with which he 
expounded the sublime dogmas of the Trinity and Incarnation, and even of 
predestination and grace; the gift he possessed of quieting doubts respecting 
faith; and finally, that constant exercise of the presence of God which he 
practised uninterruptedly, and constantly recommended, saying: “Whoever 
walks always in God’s presence, will never commit sin, but will preserve 
his innocence and become a great saint.” 

Hope in God rendered our saint of even temper in the midst of the 
various contradictions he experienced in establishing his order in Italy. He 
used to say to his companions, when they were dismayed by the 
persecutions they suffered, “Let us hope in God, and doubtless we shall be 
comforted:” and to the distressed who flocked to him, “God is a tender 
father, who loves and succors all;” or, “Doubt not; trust in God, He will 
provide.” Hence his heart enjoyed a peace which no sufferings could 
molest, and which did not desert him even when he lay under the stroke of 
apoplexy that terminated in his death. For his hope was based upon the 
Catholic principle, that God, who destined him for an eternal kingdom, 
would not refuse the succors necessary to attain it. Still, though his hopes, 
through the merits of our Lord’s blessed passion, knew no bounds, yet was 
he tremblingly sensible of the guilt of sin, and the awful character of God’s 
judgments; whence were derived that intense grief with which sin inspired 
him, and that astonishing humility which led him to bewail unceasingly his 
want of correspondence to divine grace, to proclaim himself everywhere a 
sinner, and implore the prayers of others. 

To complete the crown of theological virtues, charity in both its branches 
pre-eminently characterized our saint. This divine virtue burned so warmly 
in his heart, as to be transfused through his features, over which it spread a 
superhuman and celestial glow, and gave to his discourse a melting 
tendemess. “Were there neither heaven nor hell,” he would say, “still would 
I ever wish to love God, who is a father so deserving of our love.” Or “Let 
us love our Lord, love him verily and indeed, for the love of God is a great 
treasure. Blessed is he that loveth God.” 

Our saint, who so ardently loved God, whom he saw not, was not without 
bowels of tenderness for his neighbor, whom he beheld. It was the constant 
practice of his life to feed the poor; and when he was superior, he ordered 


that no beggar should be dismissed from the convent gate without relief: in 
time of scarcity he devoted to their necessities his own portion, and even 
that of the community, relying upon Providence to supply their wants; and 
when he was only a private monk, he earnestly recommended this charity to 
the superiors. 

But it was towards the sick that his charity displayed itself. He used to 
attend the infirm in his convent with unwearied assiduity; nor was he less 
anxious to serve those who were without, but generously sought them out, 
and visited them, even during the most inclement seasons. And as God 
maketh his sun to shine upon the wicked as well as the good, so our saint 
would not exclude even his enemies from the boundless range of his 
charity. For one who had insulted him he once labored strenuously to 
procure some advantageous post; and being warned that the man was his 
enemy, he replied, “that therefore he was under the greater obligation of 
serving him.” Besides these general virtues, he possessed in the highest 
degree those which belonged to his religious state, especially a prompt and 
implicit obedience to all commands, however painful or difficult. That 
obedience which he practised himself, he was careful to enforce upon 
others, which his office of superior made it his duty, for he justly regarded 
this virtue as essential to a religious. Nor was his love of poverty less 
remarkable. A rough seat and a table, a bed, consisting of two narrow 
planks, with two sheep-skins and a wretched woollen coverlet, a stool to 
rest his wounded legs upon,—these, with his breviary, formed the whole 
furniture of his cell. And although the order allowed each one to possess 
two habits, yet during the forty-six years that he was a member of it, he 
never had any other than that which he put on in the novitiate. But it was in 
his vigilant guard over chastity, that our saint was most remarkable. His 
unremitting mortifications, his extreme modesty, and __ perpetual 
watchfulness over all his senses, preserved him from the slightest breath of 
contamination. Never during the sixty years of his life was he known to 
look any one not of his own sex in the face. His every word and action 
bespoke purity, and inspired the love thereof. Our saint, so solidly grounded 
in this virtue, was not without its only sure foundation,—humility. He 
delighted in performing menial offices in the convent, and when the task 
allotted to him was finished, he was anxious to fulfil that of others. Hence 
he also avoided all posts and honor, as much as was consistent with his vow 


of obedience. When he journeyed through Italy as provincial, he would not 
make himself known at the inns, where he lodged, lest any distinction 
should be paid him. To the same cause may be ascribed his unwillingness to 
revisit his native country, his aversion to being in company with the great, 
when their spiritual affairs did not require it, his not accepting the 
invitations of the viceroy and his consort to the palace; his calling himself, 
as he was wont, the greatest sinner in the whole world, ungrateful to God 
for his benefits, a worm on the face of the earth; his custom of frequently 
kissing the hands of priests; his unwillingness to declare his opinion in 
council; his care to break off every discourse touching upon his birth or 
connections; his gratitude to God for enlightening those who disparaged 
him; his never being scandalized at the sins of others, how great soever; and 
finally, his never evincing the smallest resentment at any insult or injury. He 
was studious to conceal and dissemble the great gifts of miracles and 
prophecy with which God favored him; ascribing the miracles he performed 
to the faith of those in whose behalf they were wrought, or to the 
intercession of the saints. Not unfrequently he desired those whom he 
restored to health, to take some certain medicine, that the cure might be 
attributed to a mere natural remedy; and with regard to his prophecies, 
which were numerous, he affected to judge from analogy and experience. 
To the numerous penitential austerities enjoined by his order, he added as 
many more as an ingenious self-denial could devise. Silent as long as 
possible, when he spoke, it was in a low voice. Bareheaded in all seasons, 
he wore under his rough and heavy habit divers hair-shirts and chains, 
which he was careful to vary to keep the sense of torment ever fresh. 
Besides, he used the discipline to a severe degree; and when, at the age of 
forty, his superior obliged him to wear sandals, he placed between them and 
his feet a quantity of small nails; but the most tremendous instrument of 
torture, which he devised against himself, was a cross about a foot in 
length, set with rows of sharp nails, which he fastened tight over his 
shoulders, so as to open there a wound which never afterwards closed. In 
sooth, these things would appear incredible, did we not remember that St. 
John Joseph of the Cross had taken up the instrument of our Lord Jesus’s 
blessed passion, and was miraculously supported under its weight. If we are 
not blessed with equal strength, still we are all capable of enduring much 
more than is demanded of us for gaining heaven. Is not the life of a 


worldling more irksome and more painful than that of a mortified religious 
man? How many heart-burnings, and aching heads, and palled appetites, 
and disordered faculties, and diseased frames, could bear out this assertion, 
—that the way to heaven would be easy on the score of mortification, if 
men could consent to sacrifice to virtue but one half what they sacrifice to 
feed their passions? 

It was usual for our saint to be absorbed and rapt in heavenly ecstasies 
and visions. In this state he was lost to all that passed around him; seeing, 
hearing, and feeling nothing, he stood like a statue of marble, and when he 
was awakened, his countenance glowed like a burning coal. In a condition 
so closely resembling that of the blessed, he was, from time to time, made a 
partaker of their glories. Thus, during prayer a halo of light often encircled 
his head; and, during mass, a supernatural brightness overspread his 
countenance. In the practice of every virtue, and in the enjoyment of 
sublime graces, our saint passed the days of his pilgrimage, glorifying God 
and giving alms and doing good, until it pleased the Lord to close his career 
on earth, not without a previous forewarning as to the time and 
circumstances of his death. In the year when it occurred, his nephew writing 
to him from Vienna, that he would return home in May, he sent back answer 
that he would not then find him living. And only a week before his 
departure, discoursing with his brother Francis, he said, “I have never asked 
a boon of you till now; do me the charity to pray to Almighty God for me, 
next Friday, do you hear? mind, do not forget.” It was the very day he died. 
Two days before his last mortal attack, accosting Vincent of Laines, “We 
shall never,” said he, “meet on earth again.” Now, upon the last day of 
February, after hearing mass, and receiving communion with extraordinary 
fervor, he betook himself to his room, to deliver to the crowds that resorted 
to him his last paternal admonitions. He continued without interruption till 
mid-day, and at that hour precisely, turning to the lay-brother that assisted 
him, said, “Shortly a thunderclap will lay me prostrate on the ground, you 
will have to raise me thence, but this is the last I shall experience.” 
Accordingly, at two hours and a half after sunset, an apoplectic stroke threw 
him on the ground. At first the nature of his disease was mistaken I was 
thought that over-fatigue had brought on giddiness but the next day the 
symptoms manifested themselves alarmingly, and spread in defiance of 
remedies. Yet though he was thus, to all appearances, senseless during the 


five days that he survived, doubtless his soul was occupied in interior 
ecstasies and profound contemplation; as indeed his countenance, his lips, 
and gestures, expressive of the tenderest devotion, indicated. His eyes, 
generally shut, opened frequently to rest upon the mild image of Our Lady, 
whose picture was opposite him. Sometimes, too, he turned them towards 
his confessor, as if demanding absolution, according to what had been 
previously concerted between them. A pressure of the eyes and an 
inclination of the head were also perceptible, and he was seen to strike his 
breast when he received, for the last time, the sacramental absolution from 
the hands of the superior. At length the morning dawned, which was to 
witness the passage of our saint from this vale of tears and land of sorrow to 
a better life. It was Friday, the 5th of March, a day yet unoccupied in the 
calendar, as if purposely left for him. He had spent the previous night in 
unceasing fervent acts of contrition, resignation, love, and gratitude, as his 
frequent beating of his breast, lifting his hands towards heaven, and 
blessing himself, testified Before the morning was far advanced, turning to 
the lay-brother that attended him, as if awoke out of an ecstasy, he said, “I 
have but a few moments to live.” Hereupon the lay-brother ran in all speed 
to give notice to the superior, who, with the whole community, at that 
moment in choir, hastened to the cell of the dying man. The 
recommendation of a departing soul was recited with an abundance of tears. 
The father-guardian perceiving he was in his agony, imparted to him the last 
sacramental absolution; which he, bowing his head to receive, instantly 
raised it again; opened, for the last time, his eyes, now swimming in joy, 
and inebriated with heavenly delight; fixed them, just as they were closing, 
with a look of ineffable tenderness, upon the image of Our blessed Lady, 
and composing his lips to a sweet smile, without farther movement or 
demonstration, ceased to breathe. 

Thus expired, without a struggle, John Joseph of the Cross, the mirror of 
religious life, the father of the poor, the comforter of the distressed, and the 
unconquerable Christian hero: but when death came to pluck him from the 
tree he dropped like a ripe fruit, smiling, into his hands: or, even as a gentle 
stream steals unperceived into the ocean, so calmly that its surface is not 
fretted with a ripple, his soul glided into eternity. To die upon the field of 
battle, amidst the shouts of victory, in presence of an admiring throng, 
surrounded by the badges of honor and respect, bequeathing to history a 


celebrated name, may merit the ambition of the world; or to perish in some 
noble cause, buoyed up by enthusiasm, conscious worth, and the certainty 
of having the sympathy and applause of all from whom meed is valuable, 
may make even selfishness generous, and cowardice heroic but to suffer 
during life the lingering martyrdom of the cross; and then to expire, not 
suddenly, but like a taper, burnt out; to fall like a flower, not in its prime 
and beauty but gradually shedding its leaves and perfume, and bearing its 
fibres to the last, till it droops and lies exhaled and prostrate in the dust; is a 
death too pure, too self-devoted, too sublime, for any but the annals of 
Christian heroism to supply. And assuredly a day will come when the 
conqueror’s crown shall not be brighter than the Christian’s halo, nor the 
patriot’s laurel-branch bear richer foliage than the palms of Paradise, which 
the humblest denizen of heaven shall carry. A day will come that will give 
to all their proper measure and dimensions; yet even before that day shall 
God glorify those who have died the peaceful death of the just, by 
embalming their memory and rendering their tombs and relics illustrious, so 
that, for the one who shall have beard of the hero, thousands shall bless and 
invoke the saint. 

He alone is a perfect Christian who is crucified to the world, and to 
whom the world is crucified, and who glorieth in nothing save the cross of 
our Lord Jesus. Nor without embracing the cross at least in heart and 
affection, can any one belong to the religion of Christ. Upon entering life 
we are marked with the cross; through the various vicissitudes thereof our 
every step is encountered by it—go whithersoever thou wilt and thou shal 
find it impossible to escape the cross—and it accompanies us even unto 
death and the grave. For a Christian dieth pressing the cross to his lips; and 
the cross is engraven upon his tomb that it may bear witness of his faith and 
hope. But if Our Lord has said, in general terms, “Whosoever will be my 
disciple, let him take up his cross and follow me;” and if it be true that 
through many tribulations it is necessary to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, then are all without exception called upon to assume this burden. It 
is not strange, then, that saints should have delighted to blend their wunes 
with the cross wherewith their hearts were so closely entwined; or that men, 
after their departure to glory, should have designated them by the title of 
that whereof they were so deeply enamored. 


March 6" 


St. Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz, Confessor 


From Paul the Deacon,1. 2. de Gest. Longob. c. 16. Henschenius, p. 453. 
Mabill. Annal. Ben.1. 22, t. 2, & Act. SS. Ord. Ben. t. 4, p. 184. Ceillier, t. 
18, p. 176. His life. published by George Von Eckart, Hist Francle Orient. t. 
1, p. 912. Also Meurisse, Hist. des Eveques de Metz, 1. 2 


A. D. 766. 


This saint, nobly born in Brabant, then called Hasbain, was educated in the 
abbey of St. Tron, and for his great learning and virtue was made 
referendary, chancellor of France, and prime minister, by Charles Martel, 
mayor of the French palace, in 737. He was always meanly clad from his 
youth; he macerated his body by fasting, watching, and hair-cloths, and 
allowed his senses no superfluous gratifications of any kind. His charity to 
all in distress seemed to know no bounds; he supported an incredible 
number of poor, and was the protector and father of orphans and widows. 
Soon after the death of Charles Martel, he was chosen bishop of Metz, in 
742. Prince Pepin, the son and successor of Charles, uncle to our saint by 
his mother, Landrada, would not consent to his being ordained, but on the 
condition that he should still continue at the helm of the state. Chrodegang 
always retained the same sweetness, humility, recollection, and simplicity 
in his behavior and dress. He constantly wore a rough hair-shirt under his 
clothes, spent good part of the night in watching, and usually at his 
devotions watered his cheeks with tears. Pope Stephen III. being oppressed 
by the Lombards, took refuge in France. Chrodegang went to conduct him 
over the Alps, and king Pepin was no sooner informed that he had passed 
these mountains in his way to France, but he sent Charles, his eldest son, to 
accompany him to Pont-yon, in Champagne, where the king was to receive 
him. The pope being three miles distant from that city, the king came to 
meet him, and having joined him, alighted from his horse, and prostrated 
himself, as did the queen, his children, and the lords of his court; and the 


king walked some time by the side of his horse to do him honor. The pope 
retired to the monastery of St. Deny’s; and king Pepin, in the year 754, sent 
St. Chrodegang on an embassy to Astulph, king of the Lombards, praying 
him out of respect to the holy apostles not to commit any hostilities against 
Rome, nor to oblige the Romans to superstitions contrary to their laws, and 
to restore the towns which he had taken from the holy see; but this embassy 
was without effect. The saint, in 755, converted the chapter of secular 
canons of his cathedral into a regular community, in which he was imitated 
by many other churches. He composed for his regular canons a rule, 
consisting of thirty-four articles. In the first he lays down humility for the 
foundation of all the rest.2!2 He obliged the canons to confess at least twice 
a year to the bishop, before the beginning of Advent and Lent.822 But these 
churches, even that of Metz, have again secularized themselves. The saint 
built and endowed the monasteries of St. Peter, that of Gorze, and a third in 
the diocese of Worms, called Lorsh or Laurisham. He died on the 6th of 
March, in 766, and was buried at Gorze, to which by his will, which is still 
extant, he demised several estates. He is named in the French German, and 
Belgic Martyrologies. 

The zeal of St. Chrodegang in restoring the primitive and apostolic spirit 
in the clergy, particularly their fervor and devotion in the ministry of the 
altar, is the best proof of his ardor to advance the divine honor. To pay to 
Almighty God the public homage of praise and love, in the name of the 
whole church, is a function truly angelical. Those, who by the divine 
appointment are honored with this sublime charge, resemble those glorious 
heavenly spirits who always assist before the throne of God. What ought to 
be the sanctity of their lives! how pure their affections, how perfectly 
disengaged from all inordinate attachments to creatures, particularly how 
free from the least filth of avarice, and every other vice! All Christians have 
a part in this heavenly function. 


B. Colette, Virgin and Abbess 


FROM HER LIFE, WRITTEN BY HER CONFESSOR, PETER DE VAUX. SEE HELYOT, HIST. 
DES ORD. RELIG. T. 7, P. 96. MIREUS AND BARBAZA, VIES DES SAINTS DU TIERS 
ORDRE DE ST. FRANCOIS, T. 2, P. 51. 


A. D. 1447. 


Colette Boilet, a carpenter’s daughter, was born at Corbie, in Picardy, in 
1380. Her parents, out of devotion to St. Nicholas, gave her the name of 
Colette, the diminutive of Nicholas. She was brought up in the love of 
humiliations and austerities. Her desire to preserve her purity without the 
least blemish made her avoid as much as possible all company, even of 
persons of her own sex, unless it was sometimes to draw them from the love 
of the world by her moving discourses, which were attended with a singular 
blessing from almighty God. Humility was her darling virtue; and her 
greatest delight seemed to be in seeing herself contemned. She was so full 
of confusion at her own miseries and baseness, and was so contemptible in 
her own eyes, that she was ashamed to appear before any one, placed 
herself far below the greatest sinners, and studied by all sorts of 
humiliations to prevent the least motion of secret pride or self-conceit in her 
heart. She served the poor and the sick with an affection that charmed and 
comforted them. She lived in strict solitude in a small, poor, abandoned 
apartment in her father’s house, and spent her time there in manual labor 
and prayer. Being very beautiful, she begged of God to change her 
complexion, and her face became so pale and thin, that she could scarce be 
known for the same person. Yet a certain majesty of virtue, shining in her 
countenance, gave her charms conducive to the edification of others by the 
sweetness, modesty, and air of piety and divine love discermible in her 
looks. Her parents, who, though poor, were virtuous, and exceeding 
charitable, according to their abilities, and great peacemakers among their 
neighbors, seeing her directed by the Spirit of God, allowed her full liberty 
in her devotions. After their leath she distributed the little they left her 


among the poor, and retired among the Beguines, devout societies of 
women, established in several parts of Flanders, Picardy and Lorrain, who 
maintain themselves by the work of their hands, leading a middle kind of 
life between the secular and religious, but make no solemn vows. Not 
finding this way of life austere enough, she, by her confessor’s advice, took 
the habit of the third order of St. Francis, called the Penitents; and, three 
years after, that of the mitigated Clares or Urbanists, with the view of 
reforming that order, and reducing it to its primitive austerity. Having 
obtained of the abbot of Corbie a small hermitage, she spent in it three years 
in extraordinary austerity, near that abbey. After this, in order to execute the 
project she had long formed of re-establishing the primitive spirit and 
practice of her order, she went to the convent at Amiens, and from thence to 
several others. To succeed in her undertaking, it was necessary that she 
should be vested with proper authority: to procure which she made a 
journey to Nice in Provence, to wait on Peter de Luna, who, in the great 
schism, was acknowledged pope by the French under the name of Benedict 
XIII., and happened then to be in that city. He constituted her superioress- 
general of the whole order of St. Clare, with full power to establish in it 
whatever regulations she thought conducive to God’s honor and the 
salvation of others. She attempted to revive the primitive rule and spirit of 
St. Francis in the convents of the diocese of Paris, Beauvais, Noyon, and 
Amiens; but met with the most violent opposition, and was treated as a 
fanatic. She received all injuries with joy, and was not discouraged by 
human difficulties. Some time after she met with a more favorable reception 
in Savoy, and her reformation began to take root there, and passed thence 
into Burgundy, France, Flanders, and Spain. Many ancient houses received 
it, that of Besanzon being the first, and she lived to erect seventeen new 
ones. Several houses of Franciscan friars received the same. But Leo X., in 
1517, by a special bull, united all the different reformations of the 
Franciscans under the name of Observantines: and thus the distinction of 
Colettines is extinct. So great was her love for poverty, in imitation of that 
of Christ, that she never put on so much as sandals, going always barefoot, 
and would have no churches or convents but what were small and mean. 
Her habit was not only of most coarse stuff, but made of above a hundred 
patches sewed together. She continually inculcated to her nuns the denial of 
their own wills in all things, as Christ, from his first to his last breath, did 


the will of his heavenly Father: saying, that all self-will was the broad way 
to hell. The sacred passion of Christ was the subject of her constant 
meditation. On Fridays, from six in the morning till six at night, she 
continued in this meditation, without eating or doing any other thing, but 
referring all her thoughts and affections to it with a flood of tears; also 
during the Holy-Week, and whenever she assisted at mass: she often fell 
into ecstasies when she considered it. She showed a particular respect to the 
holy cross; but, above all, to Christ present in the blessed eucharist, when 
she appeared in raptures of adoration and love. She often purified her 
conscience by sacramental confession before she heard mass, to assist 
thereat with the greater purity of soul. Her zeal made her daily to pour forth 
many fervent prayers for the conversion of sinners, and also for the souls in 
purgatory, often with many tears. Being seized with her last sickness in her 
convent at Ghent, she received the sacraments of the church, foretold her 
death, and happily expired in her sixty-seventh year, on the 6th of March, in 
1447. Her body is exposed to veneration in the church of that convent 
called Bethleem, in Ghent. She was never canonized, nor is she named in 
the Roman Martyrology: but Clement VIII., Paul V., Gregory XIII., and 
Urban VIII., have approved of an office in her honor for the whole 
Franciscan order, and certain cities. Her body was taken up at Ghent, in 
1747, and several miracles wrought on the occasion were examined by the 
ordinary of the place, who sent the process and relation of them to Rome. 


St. Fridolin, A. 


He was an Irish or Scotch abbot, who, leaving his own country, founded 
several monasteries in Austria, Burgundy, and Switzerland: the last was that 
of Sekingen, in an isle in the Rhine, now one of the four forest towns 
belonging to the house of Austria. In this monastery he died, in 538. He is 
the tutelar patron of the Swiss canton of Glaris, who carry in their coat of 
arms his picture in the Benedictin habit, though he was not of that order. 
See Molanus, Addit. ad Usuard; Pantaleon, Prosopographie Vir. Illustr. 
German. ad an. 502; King in Calend Wion, Lignum Vite,1. 3. 


St. Baldrede, Bishop of Glasgow, C. 


He was immediate successor of St. Mungo, in that see, established many 
nunneries in Scotland, and died in the province of Laudon, about the year 
608. His relics were very famous in many churches in Scotland. See Adam 
King, in Calend., and the historians Boetius, Major, Leslie, &c. 


St.s Kyneburge, Kyneswide, and Tibba 


The two first were daughters of Penda, the cruel pagan king of Mercia, and 
sisters to three successive Christian kings, Peada, Wulfere, and Ethelred, 
and to the pious prince Merowald. Kyneburge, as Bede informs us,824 was 
married to Alcfrid, eldest son of Oswi, and in his father’s life-time king of 
Bernicia. They are said to have lived in perpetual continency. By his death 
she was left a widow in the bloom of life, and, renouncing the world, 
governed a nunnery which she built; or, according to others, found built by 
her brother Wulfere, in a moist fenny place, on the confines of the counties 
of Huntingdon and Northampton, then called Dormundcaster, afterwards, 
from her, Kyneburgecaster, now Caster. The author of her life in Capgrave 
says, that she lived here a mirror of all sanctity, and that no words can 
express the bowels of charity with which she cherished the souls which 
served God under her care; and how watchful she was over their 
comportment, and how zealous in instructing and exhorting them; and with 
what floods of tears she implored for them the divine grace and mercy. She 
had a wonderful compassion for the poor, and strongly exhorted her royal 
brothers to alms-giving and works of mercy. Kyneswide and Kynedride 
(though many confounded the latter with St. Kyneburge) were also 
daughters of Penda, left very young at his death. By an early consecration 
of their virginity to God, they devoted themselves to his service, and both 
embraced a religious state. Kyneswide took the holy veil in the monastery 
of Dormundcaster. 

The bodies of these saints were translated to Peterborough, where their 
festival was kept on the 6th of March, together with that of Saint Tibba, a 
holy virgin, their kinswoman, who, having spent many years in solitude and 
devotion, passed to glory on the 13th of December. Camden informs us,®22 
that she was honored with particular devotion at Rihal, a town near the river 
Wash, in Rutlandshire. See Ingulphus, Hist. p. 850; Will. of Malmesbury1. 
4, de Pontif. p. 29; Capgrave and Harpsfield, sec. 7, c. 23. 


St. Cadroe, C. 


He was a noble Scotsman, son of count (or rather laird) Fokerstrach, and 
travelling into France, he took the monastic habit at Saint Bennet’s on the 
Loire. He afterwards reformed the monastery of St. Clement, at Metz, in 
960, and died in a visit which he made to Adelaide, mother of the emperor 
Otho I., at Neristein, about the year 975. His relics are kept at St. Clement’s, 
at Metz, and he is honored on the 6th of March. See Mabillon, sec. 5, Ben. 
p. 480, and sec. 6, p. 28; Henschenius; and Calmet, Hist. de Lor.1. 19, n. 67, 
p. 1011. 


March 7" 


St. Thomas of Aquino 


DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH AND CONFESSOR 


From his life written by Bartholomew of Lucca, some time the saint’s 
confessor: also another life compiled for his canonization by William of 
Tocco, prior of Benevento, who had been personally acquainted with the 
saint, &c. See F. Touron, in his life of St. Thomas, in quarto, Paris, 1737. 


A. D. 1274. 


The counts of Aquino, who have flourished in the kingdom of Naples these 
last ten centuries, derive their pedigree from a certain Lombard prince. 
They were allied to the kings of Sicily and Aragon, to St. Lewis of France, 
and many other sovereign houses of Europe. Our saint’s grandfather having 
married the sister of the emperor Frederick I., he was himself grand nephew 
to that prince, and second cousin to the emperor Henry VI., and in the third 
degree to Frederick II.222 His father, Landulph, was count of Aquino, and 
lord of Loretto and Belcastro: his mother Theodora was daughter to the 
count of Theate. The saint was born towards the end of the year 1226. St. 
Austin observes,®24 that the most tender age is subject to various passions, 
as of impatience, choler, jealousy, spite, and the like, which appear in 
children: no such thing was seen in Thomas. The serenity of his 
countenance, the constant evenness of his temper, his modesty and 
Sweetness, were sensible marks that God prevented him with his early 
graces. The count of Aquino conducted him to the abbey of Mount Cassino, 
when he was but five years old, to be instructed by those good monks in the 
first principles of religion and learning; and his tutors soon saw with joy the 
rapidity of his progress, his great talents, and his happy dispositions to 
virtue. He was but ten years of age when the abbot told his father that it was 
time to send him to some university. The count, before he sent him to 
Naples, took him for some months to see his mother at his seat at Loretto, 
the place which, about the end of that century, grew famous for devotion to 


our Lady. Thomas was the admiration of the whole family. Amidst so much 
company, and so many servants, he appeared always as much recollected, 
and occupied on God, as he had been in the monastery; he spoke little, and 
always to the purpose: and he employed all his time in prayer, or serious 
and profitable exercises. His great delight seemed to be to intercede for, and 
to distribute, his parents’ plentiful alms among the poor at the gate, whom 
he studied by a hundred ingenious contrivances to relieve. He robbed 
himself of his own victuals for that purpose; which his father having 
discovered, he gave him leave to distribute things at discretion, which 
liberty he made good use of for the little time he stayed. The countess, 
apprehensive of the dangers her son’s innocence might be exposed to in an 
academy, desired that he should perform his studies with a private preceptor 
under her own eyes; but the father, knowing the great advantages of 
emulation and mutual communication in studies, was determined to send 
him to Naples, where the emperor Frederick II., being exasperated against 
Bologna, had lately, in 1224. erected a university, forbidding students to 
resort to any other in Italy. This immediately drew thither great numbers of 
students, and with them disorder and licentiousness, like that described by 
St. Austin in the great schools of Carthage.222 Thomas soon perceived the 
dangers, and regretted the sanctuary of Mount Cassino: but by his 
extraordinary watchfulness, he lived here like the young Daniel in the midst 
of Babylon, or Toby in the infidel Ninive. He guarded his eyes with an 
extreme caution, shunned entirely all conversation with any woman 
whatever, and with any young men whose steady virtue did not render him 
perfectly secure as to their behavior. While others went to profane 
diversions, he retired into some church or into his closet, making prayer and 
study his only pleasure. He learned rhetoric under Peter Martin and 
philosophy under Peter of Hibernia, one of the most learned men of his age, 
and with such wonderful progress, that he repeated the lessons more clearly 
than the master had explained them: yet his greater care was to advance 
daily in the science of the saints, by holy prayer, and all good works. His 
humility concealed them; but his charity and fervor sometimes betrayed his 
modesty, and discovered them, especially in his great alms, for which he 
deprived himself of almost all things, and in which he was careful to hide 
from his left-hand what his right did. 


The Order of St. Dominick, who had been dead twenty-two years, then 
abounded with men full of the spirit of God. The frequent conversations 
Thomas had with one of that body, a very interior holy man, filled his heart 
with heavenly devotion and comfort, and inflamed him daily with a more 
ardent love of God, which so burned in his breast that at his prayers his 
countenance seemed one day, as it were, to dart rays of light, and he 
conceived a vehement desire to consecrate himself wholly to God in that 
Order. His tutor perceived his inclinations and informed the count of the 
matter who omitted neither threats nor promises to defeat such a design. But 
the saint, not listening to flesh and blood in the call of heaven, demanded 
with earnestness to be admitted into the Order, and accordingly received the 
habit in the convent of Naples, in 1243, being then seventeen years old. The 
countess Theodora his mother, being informed of it, set out for Naples to 
disengage him, if possible, from that state of life. Her son, on the first news 
of her journey, begged his superiors to remove him, as they did first to the 
convent of St. Sabina in Rome, and soon after to Paris, out of the reach of 
his relations. Two of his brothers, Landulph and Reynold, commanders in 
the emperor’s army in Tuscany, by her direction so well guarded all the 
roads that he fell into their hands, near Acqua-pendents. They endeavored 
to pull off his habit, but he resisted them so violently that they conducted 
him in it to the seat of his parents, called Rocca-Secca. The mother, 
overjoyed at their success, made no doubt of overcoming her son’s 
resolution. She endeavored to persuade him that to embrace such an Order, 
against his parents’ advice, could not be the call of heaven; adding all 
manner of reasons, fond caresses, entreaties, and tears. Nature made her 
eloquent and pathetic. He appeared sensible of her affliction, but his 
constancy was not to be shaken. His answers were modest and respectful, 
but firm, in showing his resolution to be the call of God, and ought 
consequently to take place of all other views whatsoever, even for his 
service any other way. At last, offended at his unexpected resistance, she 
expressed her displeasure in very choleric words, and ordered him to be 
more closely confined and guarded, and that no one should see him but his 
two sisters. The reiterated solicitations of the young ladies were a long and 
violent assault. They omitted nothing that flesh and blood could inspire on 
such an occasion, and represented to him the danger of causing the death of 
his mother by grief. He on the contrary spoke to them in so moving a 


manner, on the contempt of the world, and the love of virtue, that they both 
yielded to the force of his reasons for his quitting the world, and by his 
persuasion, devoted themselves to a sincere practice of piety. 

This solitude furnished him with the most happy opportunity for holy 
contemplation and assiduous prayer. Some time after, his sisters conveyed 
to him some books, viz., a Bible, Aristotle’s logics, and the works of the 
Master of the Sentences. During this interval his two brothers, Landulph 
and Reynold, returning home from the army, found their mother in the 
greatest affliction, and the young novice triumphant in his resolution. They 
would needs undertake to overcome him, and began their assault by 
shutting him up in a tower of the castle. They tore in pieces his habit on his 
back, and after bitter reproaches and dreadful threats they left him, hoping 
his confinement, and the mortifications every one strove to give him, would 
shake his resolution. This not succeeding, the devil suggested to these two 
young officers a new artifice for diverting him from pursuing his vocation. 
They secretly introduced one of the most beautiful and most insinuating 
young strumpets of the country into his chamber, promising her a 
considerable reward in case she could draw him into sin. She employed all 
the arms of Satan to succeed in so detestable a design. The saint, alarmed 
and affrighted at the danger, profoundly humbled himself, and cried out to 
God most earmestly for his protection; then snatching up a firebrand struck 
her with it, and drove her out of his chamber. After this victory, not moved 
with pride, but blushing with confusion for having been so basely assaulted, 
he fell on his knees and thanked God for his merciful preservation, 
consecrated to him a new his chastity, and redoubled his prayers, and the 
earnest cry of his heart with sighs and tears, to obtain the grace of being 
always faithful to his promises. Then falling into a slumber, as the most 
ancient historians of his life relate,22° he was visited by two angels, who 
seemed to gird him round the waist with a cord so tight that it awaked him, 
and made him to cry out. His guards ran in, but he kept his secret to 
himself. It was only a little before his death that he disclosed this incident to 
F, Reynold, his confessor, adding that he had received this favor about thirty 
years before, from which time he had never been annoyed with temptations 
of the flesh; yet he constantly used the utmost caution and watchfulness 
against that enemy, and he would otherwise have deserved to forfeit that 


grace. One heroic victory sometimes obtains of God a recompense and 
triumph of this kind. Our saint having suffered in silence this imprisonment 
and persecution upwards of a twelvemonth, some say two years, at length, 
on the remonstrances of Pope Innocent IV. and the emperor Frederick, on 
account of so many acts of violence in his regard, both the countess and his 
brothers began to relent. The Dominicans of Naples being informed of this, 
and that his mother was disposed to connive at measures that might be 
taken to procure his escape, they hastened in disguise to Rocca-Secca, 
where his sister, knowing that the countess no longer opposed his escape, 
contrived his being let down out of his tower in a basket. He was received 
by his brethren in their arms, and carried with joy to Naples. The year 
following he there made his profession, looking on that day as the happiest 
of his whole life in which he made a sacrifice of his liberty that he might 
belong to God alone. But his mother and brothers renewed their complaints 
to Pope Innocent IV., who sent for Thomas to Rome, and examined him on 
the subject of his vocation to the state of religion, in their presence; and 
having received entire satisfaction on this head, the pope admired his virtue, 
and approved of his choice of that state of life, which from that time he was 
suffered to pursue in peace Albertus Magnus teaching then at Cologne, the 
general, John the Teutonic took the saint with him from Rome to Paris, and 
thence to Cologne. Thomas gave all his time, which was not employed in 
devotion and other duties, to his studies, retrenching part of that which was 
allowed for his meals and sleep, not out of a vain passion, or the desire of 
applause, but for the advancement of God’s honor and the interests of 
religion, according to what he himself teaches.822 His humility made him 
conceal his progress and deep penetration, insomuch that his schoolfellows 
thought he learned nothing, and on account of his silence, called him The 
dumb Ox, and the Great Sicilian Ox. One of them even offered to explain 
his lessons to him, whom he thankfully listened to without speaking, though 
he was then capable of teaching him. They who know how much scholars 
and masters usually seek to distinguish themselves, and display their 
science, will give to so uncommon an humility its due praise. But the 
brightness of his genius, his quick and deep penetration and learning were 
at last discovered, in spite of all his endeavors to conceal them: for his 
master Albertus, having propounded to him several questions on the most 


knotty and obscure points, his answers, which the duty of obedience 
extorted, astonished the audience; and Albertus, not able to contain his joy 
and admiration, said, “We call him the dumb ox, but he will give such a 
bellow in learning as will be heard all over the world.” This applause made 
no impression on the humble saint. He continued the same in simplicity, 
modesty, silence, and recollection, because his heart was the same; equally 
insensible to praises and humiliations, full of nothing but of God and his 
own insufficiency, never reflecting on his own qualifications, or on what 
was the opinion of others concerning him. In his first year, under Albertus 
Magnus, he wrote comments on Aristote’s Ethics. The general chapter of 
the Dominicans, held at Cologne in 1245, deputed Albertus to teach at 
Paris, in their college of St. James, which the university had given them; 
and it is from that college they are called in France Jacobins. St. Thomas 
was sent with him to continue his studies there. His school exercises did not 
interrupt his prayer. By an habitual sense of the divine presence, and devout 
aspirations, he kept his heart continually raised to God; and in difficult 
points redoubled with more earnestness his fervor in his prayers than his 
application to study. This he found attended with such success, that he often 
said that he had learned less by books than before his crucifix, or at the foot 
of the altar. His constant attention to God always filled his soul with joy, 
which appeared in his very countenance, and made his conversation 
altogether heavenly. His humility and obedience were most remarkable in 
all things. One day while he read at table, the corrector, by mistake, bid him 
read a word with a false quantity, and he readily obeyed, though he knew 
the error. When others told him he ought notwithstanding to have given it 
the right pronunciation, his answer was, “It matters not how a word is 
pronounced, but to practise on all occasions humility and obedience is of 
the greatest importance.” He was so perfectly mortified, and dead to his 
senses, that he ate without reflecting either on the kind or quality of his 
food, so that after meals he often knew not what he had been eating. 

In the year 1248, being twenty-two years of age, he was appointed by the 
general chapter to teach at Cologne, together with his old master Albertus, 
whose high reputation he equalled in his very first lessons. He then also 
began to publish his first works, which consist of comments on the Ethics, 
and other philosophical works of Aristotle. No one was more courteous and 
affable, but it was his principle to shun all unnecessary visits. To prepare 


himself for holy orders he redoubled his watchings, prayer, and other 
Spiritual exercises. His devotion to the blessed Sacrament was 
extraordinary. He spent several hours of the day and part of the night before 
the altar, humbling himself in acts of profound adoration, and melting with 
love in contemplation of the immense charity of that Man-God, whom he 
there adored. In saying mass he seemed to be in raptures, and often quite 
dissolved in tears; a glowing frequently appeared in his eyes and 
countenance which showed the ardor with which his heart burned within 
him. His devotion was most frequent during the precious moments after he 
had received the divine mysteries; and after saying mass he usually served 
at another, or at least heard one. This fire and zeal appeared also in his 
sermons at Cologne, Paris, Rome, and in other cities of Italy. He was 
everywhere heard as an angel; even the Jews ran of their own accord to hear 
him, and many of them were converted. His zeal made him solicitous, in the 
first place, for the salvation of his relations. His example and exhortations 
induced them to an heroic practice of piety. His eldest sister consecrated 
herself to God in St. Mary’s at Capua, and died abbess of that monastery: 
the younger, Theodora, married the count of Marsico, and lived and died in 
great virtue; as did his mother. His two brothers, Landulph and Reynold, 
became sincere penitents; and having some time after left the emperor’s 
service, he, in revenge, burnt Aquino, their seat, in 1250, and put Reynold 
to death; the rest were obliged to save themselves by a voluntary 
banishment, but were restored in 1268. St. Thomas, after teaching four 
years at Cologne, was sent, in 1252, to Paris. His reputation for perspicuity 
and solidity drew immediately to his school a great number of auditors.828 
St. Thomas, with great reluctancy, compelled by holy obedience consented 
to be admitted doctor, on the 23d of October, in 1257, being then thirty-one 
years old. The professors of the university of Paris being divided about the 
question of the accidents remaining really, or only in appearance, in the 
blessed sacrament of the altar, they agreed, in 1258, to consult our saint. 
The young doctor, not puffed up by such an honor, applied himself first to 
God by prayer, then he wrote upon that question the treatise still extant, 
and, carrying it to the church, laid it on the altar. The most ancient author of 
his life assures us, that while the saint remained in prayer on that occasion, 


some of the brethren who were present, saw him raised a little above the 
ground.822 

The holy king, St. Louis, had so great an esteem for St. Thomas, that he 
consulted him in affairs of state, and ordinarily informed him, the evening 
before, of any affair of importance that was to be treated of in council, that 
he might be the more ready to give advice on the point. The saint avoided 
the honor of dining with the king as often as he could excuse himself: and, 
when obliged to assist at court, appeared there as recollected as in his 
convent. One day at the king’s table, the saint cried out: “The argument is 
conclusive against the Manichees.”822 His prior, being with him, bade him 
remember where he was. The saint would have asked the king’s pardon, but 
that good prince, fearing he should forget the argument that had occurred to 
his mind, caused his secretary to write it down for him. In the year 1259 St. 
Thomas assisted at the thirty-sixth general chapter of his order, held at 
Valenciennes, which deputed him. in conjunction with Albertus Magnus 
and three others, to draw up rules for studies, which are still extant in the 
acts of that chapter. Returning to Paris, he there continued his lectures. 
Nothing was more remarkable than his meekness on all occasions. His 
temper was never ruffled in the heat of any dispute, nor by any insult. It was 
owing to this sweetness, more than to his invincible force of reasoning, that 
he brought a young doctor to retract on the spot a dangerous opinion, which 
he was maintaining a second time in his thesis. In 1261, Urban IV. called St. 
Thomas to Rome, and, by his order, the general appointed him to teach 
here. His holiness pressed him with great importunity to accept of some 
ecclesiastical dignity, but he knew how much safer it is to refuse than to 
accept a bishopric. The pope, however, obliged him always to attend his 
person. Thus it happened that the saint taught and preached in all the towns 
where that pope ever resided, as in Rome, Viterbo, Orvieto, Fondi, and 
Perugia. He also taught at Bologna, Naples, &c.824 

The fruits of his preaching were no less wonderful than those of his pen. 
While he was preaching, on Good Friday, on the love of God for man, and 
our ingratitude to him, his whole auditory melted into tears to such a degree 
that he was obliged to stop several times, that they might recover 
themselves. His discourse on the following Sunday, concerning the glory of 
Christ, and the happiness of those who rise with him by grace, was no less 


pathetic and affecting. William of Tocco adds, that as the saint was coming 
out of St. Peter’s church the same day, a woman was cured of the bloody 
flux by touching the hem of his garment. The conversion of two 
considerable Rabbins seemed still a greater miracle. St. Thomas had held a 
long conference with them at a casual meeting in cardinal Richard’s villa, 
and they agreed to resume it the next day. The saint spent the foregoing 
night in prayer, at the foot of the altar. The next morning these two most 
obstinate Jews came to him of their own accord, not to dispute, but to 
embrace the faith, and were followed by many others. In the year 1263, the 
Dominicans held their fortieth general chapter in London; St. Thomas 
assisted at it, and obtained soon after to be dismissed from teaching. He 
rejoiced to see himself reduced to the state of a private religious man. Pope 
Clement IV. had such a regard for him, that, in 1265, among other 
ecclesiastical preferments, he made him an offer of the archbishopric of 
Naples, but could not prevail with him to accept of that or any other. The 
first part of his theological Summ St. Thomas composed at Bologna: he was 
called thence to Naples. Here it was that, according to Tocco and others, 
Dominick Caserte beheld him. while in fervent prayer, raised from the 
ground, and heard a voice from the crucifix directed to him in these words: 
“Thou hast written well of me, Thomas: what recompense dost thou 
desire?” He answered: “No other than thyself, O Lord.”822 

From the 6th of December, in 1273, to the 7th of March following, the 
day of his death, he neither dictated nor wrote any thing on theological 
matters. He from that time laid aside his studies, to fix his thoughts and 
heart entirely on eternity, and to aspire with the greatest ardor and most 
languishing desires to the enjoyment of God in perfect love. Pope Gregory 
X. had called a general council, the second of Lyons, with the view of 
extinguishing the Greek schism, and raising succors to defend the holy land 
against the Saracens. The ambassadors of the emperor Michael Paleologus, 
together with the Greek prelates, were to assist at it. The council was to 
meet on the 1st of May, in 1274. His holiness, by brief directed to our saint, 
ordered him to repair thither, and to prepare himself to defend the Catholic 
cause against the Greek schismatics. Though indisposed, he set out from 
Naples about the end of January. His dear friend, F. Reynold of Piperno, 
was appointed his companion, and ordered to take care that he did not 


neglect himself, which the saint was apt to do. St. Thomas on the road 
called at the castle of Magenza, the seat of his niece, Francisca of Aquino, 
married to the count of Ocean. Here his distemper increased, which was 
attended with a loss of appetite. One day he said, to be rid of their 
importunities, that he thought he could eat a little of a certain fish which he 
had formerly eaten in France, but which was not easily to be found in Italy. 
Search however was made, and the fish procured; but the saint refused to 
touch it, in imitation of David on the like occasion. Soon after his appetite 
returned a little, and his strength with it; yet he was assured that his last 
hour was at hand. This however did not hinder him from proceeding on his 
journey, till, his fever increasing, he was forced to stop at Fossa-Nuova, a 
famous abbey of the Cistercians, in the diocese of Terracina, where 
formerly stood the city called Forum Appii. Entering the monastery, he 
went first to pray before the Blessed Sacrament, according to his custom. 
He poured forth his soul with extraordinary fervor, in the presence of Him 
who now called him to his kingdom. Passing thence into the cloister, which 
he never lived to go out of, he repeated these words:823 This is my rest for 
ages without end. He was lodged in the abbot’s apartment, where he lay ill 
for near a month. The good monks treated him with uncommon veneration 
and esteem, and as if he had been an angel from heaven. They would not 
employ any of their servants about him, but chose to serve him themselves 
in the meanest offices, as in cutting or carrying wood for him to burn, &c. 
His patience, humility, constant recollection, and prayer, were equally their 
astonishment and edification. 

The nearer he saw himself to the term of all his desires, the entering into 
the joy of his Lord, the more tender and inflamed were his longings after 
death. He had continually in his mouth these words of St. Austin,824 “Then 
shall I truly live, when I shall be quite filled with you alone, and your love; 
now I am a burden to myself, because I am not entirely full of you.” In such 
pious transports of heavenly love, he never ceased sighing after the glorious 
day of eternity. The monks begged he would dictate an exposition of the 
book of Canticles, in imitation of St. Bernard. He answered: “Give me St. 
Berard’s spirit, and I will obey.” But at last, to renounce perfectly his own 
will, he dictated the exposition of that most mysterious of all the divine 
books. It begins: Solomon inspiratus: It is not what his erudition might have 


suggested, but what love inspired him with in his last moments, when his 
pure soul was hastening to break the chains of mortality, and drown itself in 
the ocean of God’s immensity, and in the delights of eternity.222 The holy 
doctor at last finding himself too weak to dictate any more, begged the 
religious to withdraw, recommending himself to their prayers, and desiring 
their leave to employ the few precious moments he had to live with God 
alone. He accordingly spent them in fervent acts of adoration, praise, 
thanksgiving, humility, and repentance. He made a general confession of his 
whole life to F. Reynold, with abundance of tears for his imperfections and 
sins of frailty; for in the judgment of those to whom he had manifested his 
interior, he had never offended God by any mortal sin. And he said to F. 
Reynold, before his death, that he thanked God with his whole heart for 
having prevented him with his grace, and always conducted him as it were 
by the hand, and preserved him from any known sin that destroys charity in 
the soul; adding, that this was purely God’s mercy to which he was indebted 
for his preservation from every sin which he had not committed.82® Having 
received absolution in the sentiments of the most perfect penitent, he 
desired the Viaticum. While the abbot and community were preparing to 
bring it, he begged to be taken off his bed, and laid upon ashes spread upon 
the floor. Thus lying on the ground, weak in body but vigorous in mind, he 
waited for the priest with tears of the most tender devotion. When he saw 
the host in the priest’s hand, he said: “I firmly believe that Jesus Christ, true 
God and true Man, is present in this august sacrament. I adore you, my God 
and my Redeemer: I receive You, the price of my redemption, the Viaticum 
of my pilgrimage; for whose honor I have studied, labored, preached, and 
taught. I hope I never advanced any tenet as your word, which I had not 
learned from you. If through ignorance I have done otherwise, I revoke 
every thing of that kind, and submit all my writings to the judgment of the 
holy Roman church.” Then recollecting himself, after other acts of faith, 
adoration, and love, he received the holy Viaticum; but remained on the 
ashes till he had finished his thanksgiving. Growing still weaker, amid his 
transports of love, he desired extreme unction, which he received, 
answering himself to all the prayers. After this he lay in peace and joy. as 
appeared by the serenity of his countenance; and he was heard to pronounce 
these aspirations: “Soon, soon will the God of all comfort complete his 


mercies on me, and fill all my desires. I shall shortly be satiated in him, and 
drink of the torrent of his delights: be inebriated from the abundance of his 
house, and in him who is the source of life, I shall behold the true light.” 
Seeing all in tears about him. he comforted them, saying: Death was his 
gain and his joy. F. Reynold said he had hoped to see him triumph over the 
adversaries of the church in the council of Lyons, and placed in a rank in 
which he might do it some signal service. The saint answered: “I have 
begged of God, as the greatest favor, to die a simple religions man, and I 
now thank him for it. It is a greater benefit than he has granted to many of 
his holy servants, that he is pleased to call me out of this world so early, to 
enter into his joy; wherefore grieve not for me, who am overwhelmed with 
joy.” He returned thanks to the abbot and monks of Fossa-Nuova for their 
charity to him. One of the community asked him by what means we might 
live always faithful to God’s grace. He answered: “Be assured that he who 
shall always walk faithfully in his presence, always ready to give him an 
account of all his actions, shall never be separated from him by consenting 
to sin.” These were his last words to men, after which he only spoke to God 
in prayer, and gave up the ghost, on the 7th of March, in 1274, a little after 
midnight: some say in the fiftieth year of his age. But Ptolemy of Lucca, 
and other contemporary authors, say expressly in his forty-eighth, which 
also agrees with his whole history. He was very tall, and every way 
proportioned. 

The concourse of people at the saint’s funeral was extraordinary: several 
monks of that house, and many other persons, were cured by his relics and 
intercession, of which many instances, juridically proved, are mentioned by 
William of Tocco, in the bull of his canonization, and other authors. The 
Bollandists give us other long authentic relations of the like miracles 
continued afterwards, especially in the translation of those holy relics. The 
university of Paris sent to the general and provincial of the Dominicans a 
letter of condolence upon his death, giving the highest commendations to 
the saint’s learning and sanctity, and begging the treasure of his holy body. 
Naples, Rome, and many other universities, princes, and Orders, contended 
no less for it. One of his hands, uncorrupt, was cut off in 1288, and given to 
his sister, the countess Theodora, who kept it in her domestic chapel of San 
Severino. After her death it was given to the Dominicans’ convent of 
Salerno. After several contestations, pope Urban V., many years after his 


death, granted his body to the Dominicans to carry to Paris or Thoulouse, as 
Italy already possessed the body of St. Dominick at Bologna. The sacred 
treasure was Carried privately into France, and received at Thoulouse in the 
most honorable manner: one hundred and fifty thousand people came to 
meet and conduct it into the city, having at their head Louis duke of Anjou, 
brother to king Charles V., the archbishops of Thoulouse and Narbonne, and 
many bishops, abbots, and noblemen. It rests now in the Dominican’s 
church at Thoulouse, in a rich shrine, with a stately mausoleum over it, 
which reaches almost up to the roof of the church, and hath four faces. An 
arm of the saint was at the same time sent to the great convent of the 
Dominicans at Paris, and placed in St. Thomas’s chapel in their church, 
which the king declared a royal chapel. The faculty of theology meets to 
assist at a high mass there on the anniversary festival of the saint. The 
kingdom of Naples, after many pressing solicitations, obtained, in 1372, 
from the general chapter held at Thoulouse, a bone of the other arm of St. 
Thomas. It was kept in the church of the Dominicans at Naples till 1603, 
when the city being delivered from a public calamity by his intercession, it 
was placed in the metropolitan church among the relics of the other patrons 
of the country. That kingdom, by the briefs of Pius V. in 1567, and of 
Clement VIII. in 1603, confirmed by Paul V., honors him as a principal 
patron. He was solemnly canonized by pope John XXII. in 1323. Pope Pius 
V., in 1567, commanded his festival and office to be kept equal with those 
of the four doctors of the western church. 

Many in their studies, as in other occupations, take great pains to little 
purpose, often to draw from them the poison of vanity or error; or at least to 
drain their affections, and rather to nourish pride and other vices in the heart 
than to promote true virtue. Sincere humility and simplicity of heart are 
essential conditions for the sanctification of studies, and for the 
improvement of virtue by them. Prayer must also both go before and 
accompany them. St. Thomas spoke much to God by prayer, that God might 
speak to him by enlightening his understanding in his reading and studies; 
and he received in this what he asked in the other exercise. This prodigy of 
human wit, this unparalleled genius, which penetrated the most knotty 
difficulties in all the sciences, whether sacred or profane, to which he 
applied himself, was accustomed to say that he learned more at the foot of 
the crucifix than in books. We ought never to set ourselves to read or study 


any thing without having first made our morning meditation, and without 
imploring in particular the divine light in every thing we read; and 
seasoning our studies by frequent aspirations to God in them, and by 
keeping our souls in an humble attention to his presence. In intricate 
difficulties, we ought more earnestly, prostrate at the foot of a crucifix, to 
ask of Christ the resolution of our doubts. We should thus receive, in the 
school of so good a master, that science which makes saints, by giving, with 
other sciences, the true knowledge of God and ourselves, and purifying and 
kindling in the will the fire of divine love with the sentiments of humility 
and other virtues. By a little use, fervent aspirations to God will arise from 
all subjects in the driest studies, and it will become easy, and as it were 
natural in them, to raise out heart earnestly to God, either despising the vain 
pursuits, or detesting the vanity, and deploring the blindness of the world, or 
aspiring after heavenly gifts, or begging light, grace or the divine love. This 
is a maxim of the utmost importance in an interior or spiritual life, which 
otherwise, instead of being assisted, is entirely overwhelmed and 
extinguished by studies, whether profane or sacred, and in its place a spirit 
of self-sufficiency, vanity, and jealousy is contracted, and the seeds of all 
other spiritual vices secretly sown. Against this danger St. Bonaventure 
warns all students strongly to be upon their guard, saying, “If a person 
repeats often in his heart, Lord, when shall I love thee? he will feel a 
heavenly fire kindled in his soul much more than by a thousand bright 
thoughts or fine speculations on divine secrets, on the eternal generation of 
the Word, or the procession of the Holy Ghost.”824 Prayer and true virtue 
even naturally conduce to the perfection of learning, in every branch; for 
purity of the heart, and the disengagement of the affections from all 
irregular passions, render the understanding clear, qualify the mind to judge 
impartially of truth in its researches, divest it of many prejudices, the fatal 
sources of errors, and inspire a modest distrust in a person’s own abilities 
and lights. Thus virtue and earning mutually assist and improve each other. 


St.s Perpetua, and Felicitas, MM. 


WITH THEIR COMPANIONS 


From their most variable genuine acts, quoted by Tertullian,1. de anima, c. 
55, and by St. Austin, serm. 286, 283, 294. The first part of these acts, 
which reaches to the eve of her martyrdom, was written by St. Perpetua. 
The vision of St. Saturus was added by him. The rest was subjoined by an 
eye-witness of their death. See Tillemont, t. 3, p. 139. Ceiilier, t. 2, p. 213. 
These acts have been often republished; but are extant, most ample and 
correct, in Ruinart. They were publicly read in the churches of Africa, as 
appears from St. Austin, Serm. 180. See them vindicated from the suspicion 
of Montanism, by Ots., Vindice Act. SS. Porpetue et Felicitatis. 


A. D. 203. 


A violent persecution being set on foot by the emperor Severus, in 202, in 
reached Africa the following year; when, by order of Minutius Timinianus, 
(or Firminianus,) five catechumens were apprehended at Carthage for the 
faith: namely, Revocatus, and his fellow-slave Felicitas, Saturmninus, and 
Secundulus, and Vibia Perpetua. Felicitas was seven months gone with 
child; and Perpetua had an infant at her breast, was of a good family, 
twenty-two years of age, and married to a person of quality in the city. She 
had a father, a mother, and two brothers; the third, Dinocrates, died about 
seven years old. These five martyrs were joined by Saturus, probably 
brother to Saturninus, and who seems to have been their instructor: he 
underwent a voluntary imprisonment, because he would not abandon them. 
The father of St. Perpetua, who was a pagan, and advanced in years, loved 
her more than all his other children. Her mother was probably a Christian, 
as was one of her brothers, the other a catechumen. The martyrs were for 
some days before their commitment kept under a strong guard in a private 
house: and the account Perpetua gives of their sufferings to the eve of their 
death, is as follows: “We were in the hands of our persecutors, when my 


father, out of the affection he bore me, made new efforts to shake my 
resolution. I said to him: ‘Can that vessel, which you see, change its name?’ 
He said: ‘No.’ I replied: ‘Nor can I call myself any other than I am, that is 
to say, a Christian.’ At that word my father in a rage fell upon me, as if he 
would have pulled my eyes out, and beat me: but went away in confusion, 
seeing me invincible: after this we enjoyed a little repose, and in that 
interval received baptism. The Holy Ghost, on our coming out of the water, 
inspired me to pray for nothing but patience under corporal pains. A few 
days after this we were put into prison: I was shocked at the horror and 
darkness of the place;828 for till then I knew not what such sort of places 
were. We suffered much that day, chiefly on account of the great heat 
caused by the crowd, and the ill-treatment we met with from the soldiers. I 
was moreover tortured with concern, for that I had not my infant. But the 
deacons, Tertius and Pomponius, who assisted us, obtained, by money, that 
we might pass some hours in a more commodious part of the prison to 
refresh ourselves. My infant being brought to me almost famished, I gave it 
the breast. I recommended him afterwards carefully to my mother, and 
encouraged my brother; but was much afflicted to see their concern for me. 
After a few days my sorrow was changed into comfort, and my prison itself 
seemed agreeable. One day my brother said to me: ‘Sister, I am persuaded 
that you are a peculiar favorite of Heaven: pray to God to reveal to you 
whether this imprisonment will end in martyrdom or not, and acquaint me 
of it.’ I, knowing God gave me daily tokens of his goodness, answered, full 
of confidence, ‘I will inform you to-morrow.’ I therefore asked that favor of 
God, and had this vision. I saw a golden ladder which reached from earth to 
the heavens; but so narrow, that only one could mount it at a time. To the 
two sides were fastened all sorts of iron instruments, as swords, lances, 
hooks, and knives; so that if any one went up carelessly he was in great 
danger of having his flesh torn by those weapons. At the foot of the ladder 
lay a dragon of an enormous size, who kept guard to turn back and terrify 
those that endeavored to mount it. The first that went up was Saturus, who 
was not apprehended with us, but voluntarily surrendered himself 
afterwards on our account: when he was got to the top of the ladder, he 
turned towards me and said: ‘Perpetua, I wait for you; but take care lest the 
dragon bite you.’ I answered: ‘In the name, of our Lord Jesus Christ, he 


shall not hurt me.’ Then the dragon, as if afraid of me, gently lifted his head 
from under the ladder, and I, having got upon the first step, set my foot 
upon his head. Thus I mounted to the top, and there I saw a garden of an 
immense space, and in the middle of it a tall man sitting down dressed like 
a shepherd, having white hair. He was milking his sheep, surrounded with 
many thousands of persons clad in white. He called me by my name, bid me 
welcome, and gave me some curds made of the milk which he had drawn: I 
put my hands together and took and ate them; and all that were present said 
aloud, Amen. The noise awaked me, chewing something very sweet. As 
soon as I had related to my brother this vision, we both concluded that we 
should suffer death. 

“After some days, a rumor being spread that we were to be examined, my 
father came from the city to the prison overwhelmed with grief: ‘Daughter,’ 
said he, ‘have pity on my gray hairs, have compassion on your father, if I 
yet deserve to be called your father; if I myself have brought you up to this 
age; if you consider that my extreme love of you, made me always prefer 
you to all your brothers, make me not a reproach to mankind, Have respect 
for your mother and your aunt; have compassion on your child that cannot 
survive you; lay aside this resolution, this obstinacy, lest you ruin us all: for 
not one of us will dare open his lips any more if any misfortune befall you.’ 
He took me by the hands at the same time and kissed them; he threw 
himself at my feet in tears, and called me no longer daughter, but, my lady. I 
confess, I was pierced with sharp sorrow when I considered that my father 
was the only person of our family that would not rejoice at my martyrdom. I 
endeavored to comfort him, saying: ‘Father, grieve not; nothing will happen 
but what pleases God; for we are not at our own disposal.’ He then departed 
very much concemed. The next day, while we were at dinner, a person 
came all on a sudden to summon us to examination. The report of this was 
soon spread, and brought together a vast crowd of people into the audience- 
chamber. We were placed on a sort of scaffold before the judge, who was 
Hilarian, procurator of the province, the proconsul being lately dead. All 
who were interrogated before me confessed boldly Jesus Christ. When it 
came to my turn, my father instantly appeared with my infant. He drew me 
a little aside, conjuring me in the most tender manner not to be insensible to 
the misery I should bring on that innocent creature to which I had given life. 
The president Hilarian joined with my father and said: ‘What! will neither 


the gray hairs of a father you are going to make miserable, nor the tender 
innocence of a child, which your death will leave an orphan, move you? 
Sacrifice for the prosperity of the emperor.’ I replied, ‘I will not do it.’ ‘Are 
you then a Christian?’ said Hilarian. I answered: ‘Yes, I am.’ As my father 
attempted to draw me from the scaffold, Hilarian commanded him to be 
beaten off, and he had a blow given him with a stick, which I felt as much 
as if I had been struck myself, so much was I grieved to see my father thus 
treated in his old age. Then the judge pronounced our sentence, by which 
we were all condemned to be exposed to wild beasts. We then joyfully 
returned to our prison; and as my infant had been used to the breast, I 
immediately sent Pomponius, the deacon, to demand him of my father, who 
refused to send him. And God so ordered it that the child no longer required 
to suck, nor did my milk incommode me.” Secundulus, being no more 
mentioned, seems to have died in prison before this interrogatory. Before 
Hilarian pronounced sentence, he had caused Saturus, Saturninus, and 
Revocatus, to be scourged; and Perpetua and Felicitas to be beaten on the 
face. They were reserved for the shows which were to be exhibited for the 
soldiers in the camp, on the festival of Geta, who had been made Cesar 
four years before by his father Severus, when his brother Caracalla was 
created Augustus. 

St. Perpetua relates another vision with which she was favored, as 
follows. “A few days after receiving sentence, when we were all together in 
prayer, I happened to name Dinocrates, at which I was astonished, because I 
had not before had him in my thoughts; and I that moment knew that I 
ought to pray for him. This I began to do with great fervor and sighing 
before God; and the same night I had the following vision: I saw Dinocrates 
coming out of a dark place, where there were many others, exceeding hot 
and thirsty; his face was dirty, his complexion pale, with the ulcer in his 
face of which he died at seven years of age, and it was for him that I had 
prayed. There seemed a great distance between him and me, so that it was 
impossible for us to come to each other. Near him stood a vessel full of 
water, whose brim was higher than the statue of an infant: he attempted to 
drink, but though he had water he could not reach it. This mightily grieved 
me, and I awoke. By this I knew my brother was in pain, but I trusted I 
could by prayer relieve him: so I began to pray for him, beseeching God 
with tears, day and night, that he would grant me my request; as I continued 


to do till we were removed to the damp prison: being destined for a public 
show on the festival of Caesar Geta. The day we were in the stocks®22 I had 
this vision: I saw the place, which I had beheld dark before, now luminous; 
and Dinocrates, with his body very clean and well clad, refreshing himself, 
and instead of his wound a scar only. I awoke, and I knew he was relieved 
from his pain.842 

“Some days after, Pudens, the officer who commanded the guards of the 
prison, seeing that God favored us with many gifts, had a great esteem of 
us, and admitted many people to visit us for our mutual comfort. On the day 
of the public shows my father came to find me out, overwhelmed with 
sorrow. He tore his beard, he threw himself prostrate on the ground, cursed 
his years, and said enough to move any creature; and I was ready to die 
with sorrow to see my father in so deplorable a condition. On the eve of the 
shows I was favored with the following vision. The deacon Pomponius 
methought, knocked very hard at the prison-door, which I opened to him He 
was clothed with a white robe, embroidered with innumerable 
pomegranates of gold. He said to me: ‘Perpetua, we wait for you, come 
along.’ He then took me by the hand and led me through very rough places 
into the middle of the amphitheatre, and said: ‘Fear not.’ And, leaving me, 
said again: ‘I will be with you in a moment, and bear a part with you in 
your pains.’ I was wondering the beasts were not let out against us, when 
there appeared a very ill-favored Egyptian, who came to encounter me with 
others. But another beautiful troop of young men declared for me, and 
anointed me with oil for the combat. Then appeared a man of prodigious 
stature, in rich apparel, having a wand in his hand like the masters of the 
gladiators, and a green bough on which hung golden apples. Having ordered 
silence, he said that the bough should be my prize, if I vanquished the 
Egyptian but that if he conquered me, he should kill me with a sword. After 
a long and obstinate engagement, I threw him on his face, and trod upon his 
head. The people applauded my victory with loud acclamations. I then 
approached the master of the amphitheatre, who gave me the bough with a 
kiss, and said: ‘Peace be with you, my daughter.’ After this I awoke, and 
found that I was not so much to combat with wild beasts as with the devils.” 
Here ends the relation of St. Perpetua. 


St. Saturus had also a vision which he wrote himself. He and his 
companions were conducted by a bright angel into a most delightful garden, 
in which they met some holy martyrs lately dead, namely, Jocundus, 
Saturninus, and Artaxius, who had been burned alive for the faith, and 
Quintus, who died in prison. They inquired after other martyrs of their 
acquaintance, say the acts, and were conducted into a most stately place, 
shining like the sun: and in it saw the king of this most glorious place 
surrounded by his happy subjects, and heard a voice composed of many, 
which continually cried: “Holy, holy, holy.” Saturus, turning to Perpetua, 
said: “You have here what you desired.” She replied: “God be praised, I 
have more joy here than ever I had in the flesh.” He adds. Going out of the 
garden they found before the gate, on the right hand, their bishop of 
Carthage, Optatus, and on the left. Aspasius, priest of the same church, both 
of them alone and sorrowful. They fell at the martyr’s feet, and begged they 
would reconcile them together, for a dissension had happened between 
them. The martyrs embraced them, saying: “Are not you our bishop, and 
you a priest of our Lord? It is our duty to prostrate ourselves before you.” 
Perpetua was discoursing with them; but certain angels came and drove 
hence Optatus and Aspasius; and bade them not to disturb the martyrs, but 
be reconciled to each other. The bishop Optatus was also charged to heal the 
divisions that reigned among several of his church. The angels, after these 
reprimands, seemed ready to shut the gates of the garden. “Here,” says he, 
“we saw many of our brethren and martyrs likewise. We were fed with an 
ineffable odor, which delighted and satisfied us.” Such was the vision of 
Saturus. The rest of the acts were added by an eye-witness. God had called 
to himself Secondulus in prison. Felicitas was eight months gone with child, 
and as the day of the shows approached, she was inconsolable lest she 
should not be brought to bed before it came; tearing that her martyrdom 
would be deferred on that account, because women with child were not 
allowed to be executed before they were delivered: the rest also were 
sensibly afflicted on their part to leave her alone in the road to their 
common hope. Wherefore they unanimously joined in prayer to obtain of 
God that she might be delivered against the shows. Scarce had they finished 
their prayer, when Felicitas found herself in labor. She cried out under the 
violence of her pain: one of the guards asked her, if she could not bear the 
throes of childbirth without crying out, what she would do when exposed to 


the wild beasts. She answered: “It is I that suffer what I now suffer; but then 
there will be another in me that will suffer for me, because I shall suffer for 
him.” She was then delivered of a daughter, which a certain Christian 
woman took care of, and brought up as her own child. The tribune, who had 
the holy martyrs in custody, being informed by some persons of little credit, 
that the Christians would free themselves out of prison by some magic 
enchantments, used them the more cruelly on that account, and forbade any 
to see them. Thereupon Perpetua said to him: “Why do you not afford us 
some relief, since we are condemned by Cesar, and desined to combat at 
his festival? Will it not be to your honor that we appear well fed?” At this 
the tribune trembled and blushed, and ordered them to be used with note 
humanity, and their friends to be admitted to see them. Pudens, the keeper 
of the prison, being already converted, secretly did them all the good offices 
in his power. The day before they suffered they gave them, according to 
custom, their last meal, which was called a free supper, and they ate in 
public. But the martyrs did their utmost to change it into an Agape, or 
Love-feast. Their chamber was full of people, whom they talked to with 
their usual resolution, threatening them with the judgments of God, and 
extolling the happiness of their own sufferings. Saturus, smiling at the 
curiosity of those that came to see them, said to them, “Will not to-morrow 
suffice to satisfy your inhuman curiosity in our regard? However you may 
seem now to pity us, to-morrow you will clap your hands at our death, and 
applaud our murderers. But observe well our faces, that you may know 
them again at that terrible day when all men shall be judged.” They spoke 
with such courage and intrepidity, as astonished the infidels, and occasioned 
the conversion of several among them. 

The day of their triumph being come, they went out of the prison to go to 
the amphitheatre. Joy sparkled in their eyes, and appeared in all their 
gestures and words. Perpetua walked with a composed countenance and 
easy pace, as a woman cherished by Jesus Christ, with her eyes modestly 
cast down: Felicitas went with her, following the men, not able to contain 
her joy. When they came to the gate of the amphitheatre the guards would 
have given them, according to custom, the superstitious habits with which 
they adorned such as appeared at these sights. For the men, a red mantle, 
which was the habit of the priests of Saturn: for the women, a little fillet 
round the head, by which the priestesses of Ceres were known. The martyrs 


rejected those idolatrous ceremonies; and, by the mouth of Perpetua, said, 
they came thither of their own accord on the promise made them that they 
should not be forced to any thing contrary to their religion. The tribune then 
consented that they might appear in the amphitheatre habited as they were. 
Perpetua sung, as being already victorious; Revocatus, Saturninus, and 
Saturus threatened the people that beheld them with the judgments of God: 
and as they passed over against the balcony of Hilarian, they said to him; 
“You judge us in this world, but God will judge you in the next.” The 
people, enraged at their boldness, begged they might be scourged, which 
was granted. They accordingly passed before the Venatores,®! or hunters, 
each of whom gave them a lash. They rejoiced exceedingly in being thought 
worthy to resemble our Saviour in his sufferings. God granted to each of 
them the death they desired; for when they were discoursing together about 
what kind of martyrdom would be agreeable to each, Saturninus declared 
that he would choose to be exposed to beasts of several sorts in order to the 
aggravation of his sufferings. Accordingly he and Revocatus, after having 
been attacked by a leopard, were also assaulted by a bear. Saturus dreaded 
nothing so much as a bear, and therefore hoped a leopard would dispatch 
him at once with his teeth. He was then exposed to a wild boar, but the 
beast turned upon his keeper, who received such a wound from him that he 
died in a few days after, and Saturus was only dragged along by him. Then 
they tied the martyr to the bridge near a bear, but that beast came not out of 
his lodge, so that Saturus, being sound and not hurt, was called upon for a 
second encounter. This gave him an opportunity of speaking to Pudens, the 
jailer that had been converted. The martyr encouraged him to constancy in 
the faith, and said to him: “You see I have not yet been hurt by any beast, as 
I desired and foretold; believe then steadfastly in Christ; I am going where 
you will see a leopard with one bite take away my life.” It happened so, for 
a leopard being let out upon him, covered him all over with blood, 
whereupon the people jeering, cried out, “He is well baptized.” The martyr 
said to Pudens, “Go, remember my faith, and let our sufferings rather 
strengthen than trouble you. Give me the ring you have on your finger.” 
Saturus, having dipped it in his wound, gave it him back to keep as a pledge 
to animate him to a constancy in his faith, and fell down dead soon after. 
Thus he went first to glory to wait for Perpetua, according to her vision. 


Some with Mabillon,2“ think this Pudens is the martyr honored in Africa, 
on the 29th of April. 

In the mean time, Perpetua and Felicitas had been exposed to a wild cow; 
Perpetua was first attacked, and the cow having tossed her up, she fell on 
her back. Then putting herself in a sitting posture, and perceiving her 
clothes were torn, she gathered them about her in the best manner she 
could, to cover herself, thinking more of decency than her sufferings. 
Getting up, not to seem disconsolate, she tied up her hair, which was fallen 
loose, and perceiving Felicitas on the ground much hurt by a toss of the 
cow, she helped her to rise. They stood together, expecting another assault 
from the beasts, but the people crying out that it was enough, they were led 
to the gate Sanevivaria, where those that were not killed by the beasts were 
dispatched at the end of the shows by the confectores. Perpetua was here 
received by Rusticus, a catechumen, who attended her. This admirable 
woman seemed just returning to herself out of a long ecstasy, and asked 
when she was to fight the wild cow. Being told what had passed, she could 
not believe it till she saw on her body and clothes the marks of what she had 
suffered, and knew the catechumen. With regard to this circumstance of her 
acts, St. Austin cries out, “Where was she when assaulted and torn by so 
furious a wild beast, without feeling her wounds, and when, after that 
furious combat, she asked when it would begin? What did she, not to see 
what all the world saw? What did she enjoy who did not feel such pain. By 
what love, by what vision, by what potion was she so transported out of 
herself, and as it were divinely inebriated, to seem without feeling in a 
mortal body?” She called for her brother, and said to him and Rusticus, 
“Continue firm in the faith, love one another, and be not scandalized at our 
sufferings.” All the martyrs were now brought to the place of their butchery. 
But the people, not yet satisfied with beholding blood, cried out to have 
them brought into the middle of the amphitheatre, that they might have the 
pleasure of seeing them receive the last blow. Upon this, some of the 
martyrs rose up, and having given one another the kiss of peace, went of 
their own accord into the middle of the arena; others were dispatched 
without speaking, or stirring out of the place they were in. St. Perpetua fell 
into the hands of a very timorous and unskilful apprentice of the gladiators, 
who, with a trembling hand, gave her many slight wounds, which made her 


languish a long time. Thus, says St. Austin, did two women, amidst fierce 
beasts and the swords of gladiators, vanquish the devil and all his fury. The 
day of their martyrdom was the 7th of March, as it is marked in the most 
ancient martyrologies, and in the Roman calendar as old as the year 354, 
published by Bucherius. St. Prosper says they suffered at Carthage, which 
agrees with all the circumstances. Their bodies were in the great church of 
Carthage, in the fifth age, as St. Victor8“2 informs us. Saint Austin says, 
their festival drew yearly more to honor their memory in their church, than 
eunosity had done to their martyrdom. They are mentioned in the canon of 
the Mass. 


St. Paul, Anchoret 


From his ignorance of secular learning, and his extraordinary humility, he 
was surnamed the Simple. He served God in the world to the age of sixty, in 
the toils of a poor and laborious country life. The incontinency of his life 
contributed to wean his soul from all earthly ties. Checks and crosses which 
men meet with in this life are great graces. God’s sweet providence sows 
our roads with thorns, that we may learn to despise the vanity, and hate the 
treachery of the world. “When mothers would wean their children,” says St. 
Austin, “they anoint their breasts with aloes, that the babe, being offended 
at the bitterness, may no more seek the nipple.” Thus has God in his mercy 
filled the world with sorrow and vexation; but wo to those who still 
continue to love it! Even in this life miseries will be the wages of their sin 
and folly, and their eternal portion will be the second death. Paul found true 
happiness because he converted his heart perfectly from the world to God. 
Desiring to devote himself totally to his love, he determined to betake 
himself to the great St. Antony. He went eight days’ journey into the desert, 
to the holy patriarch, and begged that he would admit him among his 
disciples, and teach him the way of salvation. Antony harshly rejected him, 
telling him he was too old to bear the austerities of that state. He therefore 
bade him return home, and follow the business of his calling, and sanctify it 
by the spirit of recollection and assiduous prayer. Having said this he shut 
his door: but Paul continued fasting and praying before his door, till 
Antony, seeing his fervor, on the fourth day opened it again, and going out 
to him, after several trials of his obedience, admitted him to the monastic 
state, and prescribed him a rule of life; teaching him, by the most perfect 
obedience, to crucify in himself all attachment to his own will, the source of 
pride; by the denial of his senses and assiduous hard labor, to subdue his 
flesh; and by continual prayer at his work, and at other times, to purify his 
heart, and inflame it with heavenly affections.244 He instructed him how to 
pray, and ordered him never to eat before sunset, nor so much at a meal as 


entirely to satisfy hunger. Paul, by obedience and humility, laid the 
foundation of an eminent sanctity in his soul, which being dead to all self- 
will and to creatures, soared towards God with great fervor and purity of 
affections. 

Among the examples of his ready obedience, it is recorded, that when he 
had wrought with great diligence in making mats and hurdles, praying at the 
same time without intermission, St. Antony disliked his work, and bade him 
undo it and make it over again. Paul did so, without any dejection in his 
countenance, or making the least reply, or even asking to eat a morsel of 
bread, though he had already passed seven days without taking any 
refreshment. After this, Antony ordered him to moisten in water four loaves 
of six ounces each; for their bread in the deserts was exceeding hard and 
dry. When their refection was prepared, instead of eating, he bade Paul sing 
psalms with him, then to sit down by the loaves, and at night, after praying 
together, to take his rest. He called him up at midnight to pray with him this 
exercise the old man continued with great cheerfulness till three o’clock in 
the afternoon the following day. After sunset, each ate one loaf, and Antony 
asked Paul if he would eat another. “Yes, if you do,” said Paul; “I am a 
monk,” said Antony; “And I desire to be one,” replied the disciple; 
whereupon they arose, sung twelve psalms, and recited twelve other 
prayers. After a short repose, they both arose again to prayer at midnight. 
The experienced director exercised his obedience by frequent trials, bidding 
him one day, when many monks were come to visit him to receive his 
spiritual advice, to spill a vessel of honey, and then to gather it up without 
any dust. At other times he ordered him to draw water a whole day and pour 
it out again; to make baskets and pull them to pieces; to sew and unsew his 
garments, and the like.242 What victories over themselves and their passions 
might youth and others, &c., gain! what a treasure of virtue might they 
procure, by a ready and voluntary obedience and conformity of their will to 
that of those whom Providence hath placed over them! This they would find 
the effectual means to crush pride, and subdue their passions. But obedience 
is of little advantage, unless it bend the will itself, and repress all wilful 
interior murmuring and repugnance. When Paul had been sufficiently 
exercised and instructed in the duties of a monastic life, St. Antony placed 
him in a cell three miles from his own, where he visited him from time to 


time. He usually preferred his virtue to that of all his other disciples, and 
proposed him to them as a model. He frequently sent to Paul sick persons, 
or those possessed by the devil, whom he was not able to cure, as not 
having received the gift; and by the disciple’s prayers they never failed of a 
cure. St. Paul died some time after the year 330. He is commemorated both 
by the Greeks and Latins, on the 7th of March. See Palladius, Rufinus, and 
Sozomen, abridged by Tillemont, t. 7, p. 144. Also by Henschenius, p. 645. 


March 8" 


St. John of God, C. 


FOUNDER OF THE ORDER OF CHARITY 


FROM HIS LIFE, WRITTEN BY FRANCIS DE CASTRO, TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER HIS 
DEATH, ABRIDGED BY BAILLET, P. 92, AND F. HELYOT, HIST. DES ORDRES RETIG. T. 4, 
P. 131. 


A. D. 1550 


St. John, surnamed of God, was born in Portugal, in 1495. His parents were 
of the lowest rank in the country, but devout and charitable. John spent a 
considerable part of his youth in service, under the mayoral or chief 
shepherd of the count of Oropeusa in Castile, and in great innocence and 
virtue. In 1522, he listed himself in a company of foot raised by the count, 
and served in the wars between the French and Spaniards; as he did 
afterwards in Hungary, against the Turks, while the emperor Charles V. was 
king of Spain. By the licentiousness of his companions, he by degrees lost 
his fear of offending God, and laid aside the greatest part of his practices of 
devotion. The troop which he belonged to being disbanded, he went into 
Andalusia in 1536, where he entered the service of a rich lady near Seville, 
in quality of shepherd. Being now about forty years of age, stung with 
remorse for his past misconduct, he began to entertain very serious thoughts 
of a change of life, and doing penance for his sins. He accordingly 
employed the greatest part of his time, both by day and night, in the 
exercises of prayer and mortification, bewailing almost continually his 
ingratitude towards God, and deliberating how he could dedicate himself in 
the most perfect manner to his service. His compassion for the distressed 
moved him to take a resolution of leaving his place, and passing into Africa, 
that he might comfort and succor the poor slaves there, not without hopes of 
meeting with the crown of martyrdom. At Gibraltar he met with a 
Portuguese gentleman condemned to banishment, and whose estate had also 
been confiscated by king John 3 II. He was then in the hands of the king’s 
officers, together with his wife and children, and on his way to Ceuta, in 


Barbary, the place of his exile. John, out of charity and compassion, served 
him without any wages. At Ceuta, the gentleman falling sick with grief and 
the change of air, was soon reduced to such straits as to be obliged to 
dispose of the small remains of his shattered fortune for the family’s 
support. John, not content to sell what little stock he was master of to 
relieve them, went to day-labor at the public works, to earn all he could for 
their subsistence. The apostacy of one of his companions alarmed him; and 
his confessor telling him that his going in quest of martyrdom was an 
illusion, he determined to return to Spain. Coming back to Gibraltar, his 
piety suggested to him to turn pedler, and sell little pictures and books of 
devotion, which might furnish him with opportunities of exhorting his 
customers to virtue. His stock increasing considerably, he settled in 
Granada, where he opened a shop, in 1538, being then forty-three years of 
age. 

The great preacher and servant of God, John D’Avila,24° surnamed the 
Apostle of Andalusia, preached that year at Granada, on St. Sebastian’s day, 
which is there kept as a great festival. John, having heard his sermon, was 
so affected with it, that, melting into tears, he filled the whole church with 
his cries and lamentations; detesting his past life, beating his breast, and 
calling aloud for mercy. Not content with this, he ran about the streets like a 
distracted person, tearing his hair, and behaving in such a manner that he 
was followed everywhere by the rabble with sticks and stones, and came 
home all besmeared with dirt and blood. He then gave away all he had in 
the world, and having thus reduced himself to absolute poverty, that he 
might die to himself, and crucify all the sentiments of the old man, he began 
again to counterfeit the madman, running about the streets as before, till 
some had the charity to take him to the venerable John D’ Avila, covered 
with dirt and blood. The holy man, full of the Spirit of God, soon 
discovered in John the motions of extraordinary graces, spoke to him in 
private, heard his general confession, and gave him proper advice, and 
promised his assistance ever after. John, out of a desire of the greatest 
humiliations, returned soon after to his apparent madness and 
extravagances. He was, thereupon, taken up and put into a madhouse, on 
supposition of his being disordered in his senses, where the severest 
methods were used to bring him to himself, all which he underwent in the 


spirit of penance, and by way of atonement for the sins of his past life. 
D’ Avila, being informed of his conduct, came to visit him, and found him 
reduced almost to the grave by weakness, and his body covered with 
wounds and sores; but his soul was still vigorous, and thirsting with the 
greatest ardor after new sufferings and humiliations. D’ Avila however told 
him, that having now been sufficiently exercised in that so singular a 
method of penance and humiliation, he advised him to employ himself for 
the time to come in something more conducive to his own and the public 
good. His exhortation had its desired effect; and he grew instantly calm and 
sedate, to the great astonishment of his keepers. He continued, however, 
some time longer in the hospital, serving the sick, but left it entirely on St. 
Ursula’s day, in 1539. This his extraordinary conduct is an object of our 
admiration. not of our imitation: in this saint it was the effect of the fervor 
of his conversion, his desire of humiliation, and a holy hatred of himself 
and his past criminal life. By it he learned in a short time perfectly to die to 
himself and the world; which prepared his soul for the graces which God 
afterwards bestowed on him. He then thought of executing his design of 
doing something for the relief of the poor; and, after a pilgrimage to our 
Lady’s in Guadaloupa, to recommend himself and his undertaking to her 
intercession, in a place celebrated for devotion to her, he began by selling 
wood in the market-place, to feed some poor by the means of his labor. 
Soon after he hired a house to harbor poor sick persons in, whom he served 
and provided for with an ardor, prudence, economy, and vigilance, that 
surprised the whole city. This was the foundation of the order of charity, in 
1540, which, by the benediction of heaven, has since been spread all over 
Christendom. John was occupied all day in serving his patients: in the night 
he went out to carry in new objects of charity, rather than to seek out 
provisions for them; for people, of their own accord, brought him in all 
necessaries for his little hospital. The archbishop of Granada, taking notice 
of so excellent an establishment, and admiring the incomparable order 
observed in it, both for the spiritual and temporal care of the poor, furnished 
considerable sums to increase it, and favored it with his protection. This 
excited all persons to vie with each other in contributing to it. Indeed the 
charity, patience, and modesty of St. John, and his wonderful care and 
foresight, engaged every one to admire and favor the institute. The bishop 
of Tuy, president of the royal court of judicature in Granada, having invited 


the holy man to dinner, put several questions to him, to all which he 
answered in such a manner, as gave the bishop the highest esteem of his 
person. It was this prelate that gave him the name of John of God, and 
prescribed him a kind of habit, though St. John never thought of founding a 
religious order: for the rules which bear his name were only drawn up in 
1556, six years after his death; and religious vows were not introduced 
among his brethren before the year 1570. 

To make trial of the saint’s disinterestedness, the marquis of Tarisa came 
to him in disguise to beg an alms, on pretence of a necessary lawsuit, and he 
received from his hands twenty-five ducats, which was all he had. The 
marquis was so much edified by his charity, that, besides returning the sum, 
he bestowed on him one hundred and fifty crowns of gold, and sent to his 
hospital every day, during his stay at Granada, one hundred and fifty loaves, 
four sheep, and six pullets. But the holy man gave a still more illustrious 
proof of his charity when the hospital was on fire; for he carried out most of 
the sick on his own back: and though he passed and repassed through the 
flames, and stayed in the midst of them a considerable time, he received no 
hurt. But his charity was not confined to his own hospital: he looked upon it 
as his own misfortune if the necessities of any distressed person in the 
whole country had remained unrelieved. He therefore made strict inquiry 
into the wants of the poor over the whole province, relieved many in their 
own houses, employed in a proper manner those that were able to work, and 
with wonderful sagacity laid himself out every way to comfort and assist all 
the afflicted members of Christ. He was particularly active and vigilant in 
settling and providing for young maidens in distress to prevent the danger 
to which they are often exposed, of taking bad courses. He also reclaimed 
many who were already engaged in vice: for which purpose he sought out 
public sinners, and holding a crucifix in his hand, with many tears exhorted 
them to repentance. Though his life seemed to be taken up in continual 
action, he accompanied it with perpetual prayer and incredible corporal 
austerities. And his tears of devotion, his frequent raptures, and his eminent 
spirit of contemplation, gave a lustre to his other virtues. But his sincere 
humility appeared most admirable in all his actions, even amid the honors 
which he received at the court of Valladolid, whither business called him. 
The king and princes seemed to vie with each other who should show him 
the greatest courtesy, or put the largest alms in his hands; whose charitable 


contributions he employed with great prudence in Valladolid itself and the 
adjacent country. Only perfect virtue could stand the test of honors, amid 
which he appeared the most humble. Humiliations seemed to be his delight: 
these he courted and sought, and always underwent them with great alacrity. 
One day, when a woman called him hypocrite, and loaded him with 
invectives, he gave her privately a piece of money, and desired her to repeat 
all she had said in the market-place. 

Worn out at last by ten years’ hard service in his hospital, he fell sick. 
The immediate occasion of his distemper seemed to be excess of fatigue in 
saving wood and other such things for the poor in a great flood, in which, 
seeing a person in danger of being drowned, he swam in his long clothes to 
endeavor to rescue him, not without imminent hazard of his own life: but he 
could not see his Christian brother perish without endeavoring at all hazards 
to succor him. He at first concealed his sickness, then he might not be 
obliged to diminish his labors and extraordinary austerities; but in the mean 
time he carefully revised the inventories of all things belonging to his 
hospital, and inspected all the accounts. He also reviewed all the excellent 
regulations which he had made for its administration, the distribution of 
time, and the exercises of piety to be observed in it. Upon a complaint that 
he harbored idle strollers and bad women, the archbishop sent for him, and 
laid open the charge against him. The man of God threw himself prostrate at 
his feet, and said: “The Son of God came for sinners, and we are obliged to 
promote their conversion, to exhort them, and to sigh and pray for them. I 
am unfaithful to my vocation because I neglect this; and I confess that I 
know no other bad person in my hospital but myself; who, as I am obliged 
to own with extreme confusion, am a most base sinner, altogether unworthy 
to eat the bread of the poor.” This he spoke with so much feeling and 
humility that all present were much moved, and the archbishop dismissed 
him with respect, leaving all things to his discretion. His illness increasing, 
the news of it was spread abroad. The lady Anne Ossorio was no sooner 
informed of his condition, but she came in her coach to the hospital to see 
him. The servant of God lay in his habit in his little cell, covered with a 
piece of an old coat instead of a blanket, and having under his head, not 
indeed a stone, as was his custom, but a basket, in which he used to beg 
alms in the city for his hospital. The poor and sick stood weeping round 
him. The lady, moved with compassion, dispatched secretly a message to 


the archbishop, who sent immediately an order to St. John to obey her as he 
would do himself, during his illness. By virtue of this authority she obliged 
him to leave his hospital. He named Anthony Martin superior in his place, 
and gave moving instructions to his brethren, recommending to them, in 
particular, obedience and charity. In going out he visited the blessed 
sacrament, and poured forth his heart before it with extraordinary fervor; 
remaining there absorbed in his devotions so long, that the lady Anne 
Ossorio caused him to be taken up and carried into her coach, in which she 
conveyed him to her own house. She herself prepared with the help of her 
maids, and gave him with her own hands, his broths and other things, and 
often read to him the history of the passion of our Redeemer. He 
complained that while our Saviour, in his agony, drank gall, they gave him, 
a miserable sinner, broths. The whole city was in tears; all the nobility 
visited him; the magistrates came to beg he would give his benediction to 
their city. He answered, that his sins rendered him the scandal and reproach 
of their country; but recommended to them his brethren, the poor, and his 
religious that served them. At last, by order of the archbishop, he gave the 
city his dying benediction. His exhortations to all were most pathetic. His 
prayer consisted of most humble sentiments of compunction and inflamed 
aspirations of divine love. The archbishop said mass in his chamber, heard 
his confession, gave him the viaticum and extreme unction, and promised to 
pay all his debts, and to provide for all his poor. The saint expired on his 
knees, before the altar, on the 8th of March, in 1550, being exactly fifty-five 
years old. He was buried by the archbishop at the head of all the clergy, 
both secular and regular, accompanied by all the court, noblesse, and city, 
with the utmost pomp. He was honored by many miracles, beatified by 
Urban VIII. in 1630, and canonized by Alexander VIII. in 1690. His relics 
were translated into the church of his brethren in 1664. His order of charity 
to serve the sick was approved of by pope Pius V. The Spaniards have their 
own general: but the religious in France and Italy obey a general who 
resides at Rome. They follow the rule of St. Austin. 

One sermon perfectly converted one who had been long enslaved to the 
world and his passions, and made him a saint. How comes it that so many 
sermons and pious books produce so little fruit in our souls? It is altogether 
owing to our sloth and wilful hardness of heart, that we receive God’s 
omnipotent word in vain, and to our most grievous condemnation. The 


heavenly seed can take no root in hearts which receive it with indifference 
and insensibility, or it is trodden upon and destroyed by the dissipation and 
tumult of our disorderly affections, or it is choked by the briers and thorns 
of earthly concerns. To profit by it, we must listen to it with awe and 
respect, in the silence of all creatures, in interior solitude and peace, and 
must carefully nourish it in our hearts. The holy law of God is comprised in 
the precept of divine love; a precept so sweet, a virtue so glorious and so 
happy, as to carry along with it its present incomparable reward. St. John, 
from the moment of his conversion, by the penitential austerities which he 
performed, was his own greatest persecutor; but it was chiefly by heroic 
works of charity that he endeavored to offer to God the most acceptable 
sacrifice of compunction, gratitude, and love. What encouragement has 
Christ given us in every practice of this virtue, by declaring, that whatever 
we do to others he esteems as done to himself! To animate ourselves to 
fervor, we may often call to mind what St. John frequently repeated to his 
disciples, “Labor without intermission to do all the good works in your 
power, while time is allowed you.” His spirit of penance, love, and fervor 
he inflamed by meditating assiduously on the sufferings of Christ, of which 
he often used to say: “Lord, thy thorns are my roses, and thy sufferings my 
paradise.” 


St. Felix, B. C. 


He was a holy Burgundian priest, who converted and baptized Sigebert, 
prince of the East-Angles, during his exile in France, whither he was forced 
to retire, to secure himself from the insidious practices of his relations. 
Sigebert being called home to the crown of his ancestors, invited out of 
France his spiritual father St. Felix, to assist him in bringing over his 
idolatrous subjects to the Christian faith: these were the inhabitants of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire. Our saint being ordained bishop by 
Honorius, archbishop of Canterbury, and deputed by him to preach to the 
East-Angles, was surprisingly successful in his undertaking, and made 
almost a thorough conversion of that country. The most learned and most 
Christian king, Sigebert, as he is styled by Bede, concurred with him in all 
things, and founded churches, monasteries, and schools. From those words 
of Bede, that “he set up a school for youth, in which Felix furnished him 
with masters,” some have called him the founder of the university of 
Cambridge. St. Felix established schools at Felixstow; Cressy adds at 
Flixton or Felixton. King Sigebert, after two years, resigned his crown to 
Egric, his cousin, and became a monk at Cnobersburgh, now Burgh-castle, 
in Suffolk, which monastery he had founded for St. Fursey. Four years after 
this, the people dragged him out of his retirement by main force, and 
conveyed him into the army, to defend them against the cruel king Penda, 
who had made war upon the East-Angles. He refused to bear arms, as 
inconsistent with the monastic profession; and would have nothing but a 
wand in his hand. Being slain with Egric in 642, he was honored as a martyr 
in the English calendars, on the 27th of September, and in the Gallican on 
the 7th of August. Egric was succeeded by the good king Annas, the father 
of many saints: as, SS. Erconwald, bishop; Ethelrede, Sexburge, 
Ethelburge, and Edilburge, abbesses; and Withburge. He was slain fighting 
against the pagans, after a reign of nineteen years, and buried at Blitheburg: 
his remains were afterwards removed to St. Edmond’s-bury. St. Felix 


established his see at Dummoc, now Dunwich, in Suffolk, and governed it 
seventeen years, dying in 646. He was buried at Dunwich; but his relics 
were translated to the abbey of Ramsey, under king Canutus. See Bede,1. 2, 
Malmesbury; Wharton, t. 1, p. 403842 


St.s Apollonius, Philemon, &c., Martyrs 


Apollonius was a zealous holy anchoret, and was apprehended by the 
persecutors at Antinous in Egypt. Many heathens came to insult and affront 
him while in chains; and among others one Philemon, a musician, very 
famous, and much admired by the people. He treated the martyr as an 
impious person and a seducer, and one that deserved the public hatred. To 
his injuries the saint only answered, “My son, may God have mercy on 
thee, and not lay these reproaches to thy charge.” This his meekness 
wrought so powerfully on Philemon, that he forthwith confessed himself a 
Christian. Both were brought before the judge whom Metaphrastes and 
Usuard call Arian, and who had already put to death SS. Asclas, Timothy, 
Paphnutius, and several other martyrs: after making them suffer all manner 
of tortures, he condemned them to be burnt alive. When the fire was kindled 
about them, Apollonius prayed: “Lord, deliver not to beasts the souls who 
confess thee; but manifest thy power.” At that instant a cloud of dew 
encompassed the martyrs, and put out the fire. The judge and people cried 
out at this miracle: “The God of the Christians is the great and only God.” 
The prefect of Egypt being informed of it, caused the judge and the two 
confessors to be brought, loaded with irons, to Alexandria. During the 
journey, Apollonius, by his instructions, prevailed so far upon those who 
conducted him, that they presented themselves also to the judge with their 
prisoners, and confessed themselves likewise to be Christians. The prefect, 
finding their constancy invincible, caused them all to be thrown into the 
sea, about the year 311. Their bodies were afterwards found on the shore, 
and were all put into one sepulchre. “By whom,” says Rufinus, “many 
miracles are wrought to the present time, and the vows and prayers of all 
are received, and are accomplished. Hither the Lord was pleased to bring 
me, and to fulfil my requests.” See Rufinus, Vit. Patr 1. 2, c. 19, p. 477. 
Palladius Lausiac. c. 65, 66. 


St. Julian, Archbishop of Toledo, C. 


He presided in the fourteenth and fifteenth councils of Toledo. King 
Wemba, falling sick, received penance and the monastic habit from his 
hands, and recovering, lived afterwards a monk. St. Julian has left us a 
History of the Wars of king Wemba, a book against the Jews, and three 
books On Prognostics, or on death, and the state of souls after death. He 
teaches that love, and a desire of being united to God, ought to extinguish in 
us the natural fear of death: that the saints in heaven pray for us, earnestly 
desire our happiness, and know our actions, either in God whom they 
behold, and in whom they discover all truth which it concerns them to 
know; or by the angels, the messengers of God on earth: but that the 
damned do not ordinarily know what passes on earth, because they neither 
see God nor converse with our angels. He says that prayers for the dead are 
thanksgivings for the good, a propitiation for the souls in purgatory, but no 
relief to the damned. He was raised to the see of Toledo in 680, and died in 
690. See Ildefonse of Toledo, Append. Hom. Illustr. 


St. Duthak, Bishop of Ross, in Scotland, C. 


His zeal and labors in preaching the word of God, his contempt of himself, 
his compassion for the poor and for sinners, his extreme love of poverty, 
never reserving any thing for himself, and the extraordinary austerity of his 
life, to which he had inured himself from his childhood, are much extolled 
by the author of his life. The same writer assures us, that he was famous for 
several miracles and predictions, and that he foretold an invasion of the 
Danes, which happened ten years after his death, in 1263, in the reign of 
Alexander III., when, with their king Achol, they were defeated by 
Alexander Stuart, great-grandfather to Robert, the first king of that family. 
This victory was ascribed to the intercession of St. Andrew and St. Duthak. 
Our saint, after longing desires of being united to God, passed joyfully to 
bliss, in 1253. His relics, kept in the collegiate church of Thane, in the 
county of Ross, were resorted to by pilgrims from all parts of Scotland. 
Lesley, the pious bishop of Ross, (who, after remaining four years in prison 
with queen Mary, passed into France, was chosen suffragan of Rouen, by 
cardinal Bourbon, and died at Brussels, in 1591,) had an extraordinary 
devotion to this saint, the chief patron of his diocese. See Lesley, Descript. 
Scot. p. 27, and the MS. life of St. Duthak, compiled by a Scottish Jesuit, 
nephew by the mother to bishop Lesley, and native of that diocese. See also 
King in Calend. 


St. Rosa, of Viterbo, virgin 


From her childhood she addicted herself entirely to the practice of 
mortification and assiduous prayer; she was favored with the gift of 
miracles, and an extraordinary talent of converting the most hardened 
sinners. She professed the third rule of St. Francis, living always in the 
house of her father in Viterbo, where she died in 1261. See Wading’s 
Annals, and Barbaza, Vies des SS. du Tiers Ordre, t. 2, p. 77. 


St. Senan, B. C. 


He was born in the country of Hy-Conalls, in Ireland, in the latter pan of the 
fifth century, was a disciple of the abbots Cassidus and Natal, or Naal: then 
travelled for spiritual improvement to Rome, and thence into Britain. In this 
kingdom he contracted a close friendship with St. David. After his return he 
founded many churches in Ireland, and a great monastery in Inis-Cathaig, 
an island lying at the mouth of the river Shannon, which be governed, and 
in which he continued to reside after he was advanced to the episcopal 
dignity. The abbots, his successors for several centuries, were all bishops, 
till this great diocese was divided into three, namely, of Limerick, Killaloe, 
and Ardfert. St. Senan died on the same day and year with St. David; but 
was honored in the Irish church on the 8th of March. A town in Cornwall 
bears the name of St. Senan. See his acts in Colgan p. 602. 


St. Psalmod, or Saumay, Anchoret 


He was born in Ireland, and, retiring into France, led an eremitical life at 
Limousin, where he acquired great reputation for his sanctity and miracles. 
He died about 589. See the Martyrology of Evreux. 


March 9" 


St. Frances, Widow 


FOUNDRESS OF THE COLLATINES 


ABRIDGED FROM HER LIFE BY HER CONFESSOR CANON. MATTIOTTI; AND THAT BY 
MAGDALEN DELL’ AUGUSILLARA, SUPERIORESS OF THE OBLATES, OR COLLATINES. 
HELYOT, HIST. DES ORDR. MON. T. 6, P. 208. 


A. D. 1440. 


St. Frances was born at Rome in 1384. Her parents, Paul de Buxo and 
Jacobella Rofredeschi, were both of illustrious families. She imbibed early 
sentiments of piety, and such was her love of purity from her tender age, 
that she would not suffer her own father to touch even her hands, unless 
covered. She had always an aversion to the amusements of children, and 
loved solitude and prayer. At eleven years of age she desired to enter a 
monastery, but, in obedience to her parents, was married to a rich young 
Roman nobleman, named Laurence Ponzani, in 1396. A grievous sickness 
showed how disagreeable this kind of life was to her inclinations. She 
joined with it her former spirit; kept herself as retired as she could, 
shunning feastings and public meetings. All her delight was in prayer, 
meditation, and visiting churches. Above all, her obedience and 
condescension to her husband was inimitable, which engaged such a return 
of affection, that for forty years which they lived together, there never 
happened the least disagreement; and their whole life was a constant strife 
and emulation to prevent each other in mutual complaisance and respect. 
While she was at her prayers or other exercises, if called away by her 
husband, or the meanest person of her family, she laid all aside to obey 
without delay, saying: “A married woman must, when called upon, quit her 
devotions to God at the altar, to find him in her household affairs.” God was 
pleased to show her the merit of this her obedience; for the authors of her 
life relate, that being called away four times in beginning the same verse of 
a psalm in our Lady’s office, returning the fifth time, she found that verse 
written in golden letters. She treated her domestics not as servants, but as 


brothers and sisters, and future co-heirs in heaven; and studied by all means 
in her power to induce them seriously to labor for their salvation. Her 
mortifications were extraordinary, especially when, some years before her 
husband’s death, she was permitted by him to inflict on her body what 
hardships she pleased. She from that time abstained from wine, fish, and 
dainty meats, with a total abstinence from flesh, unless in her greatest 
sicknesses. Her ordinary diet was hard and mouldy bread. She would 
procure secretly, out of the pouches of the beggars, their dry crusts in 
exchange for better bread. When she fared the best, she only added to bread 
a few unsavory herbs without oil, and drank nothing but water, making use 
of a human skull for her cup. She ate but once a day, and by long abstinence 
had lost all relish of what she took. Her garments were of coarse serge, and 
she never wore linen, not even in sickness. Her discipline was armed with 
rowels and sharp points. She wore continually a hair shirt, and a girdle of 
horse-hair. An iron girdle had so galled her flesh, that her confessor obliged 
her to lay it aside. If she inadvertently chanced to offend God in the least, 
she severely that instant punished the part that had offended; as the tongue, 
by sharply biting it, &c. Her example was of such edification, that many 
Roman ladies having renounced a life of idleness, pomp, and softness, 
joined her in pious exercises, and put themselves under the direction of the 
Benedictin monks of the congregation of Monte-Oliveto, without leaving 
the world, making vows, or wearing any particular habit. St. Frances prayed 
only for children that they might be citizens of heaven, and when she was 
blessed with them, it was her whole care to make them saints. 

It pleased God, for her sanctification, to make trial of her virtue by many 
afflictions. During the troubles which ensued upon the invasion of Rome by 
Ladislas, king of Naples, and the great schism under pope John XXIII. at 
the time of opening the council of Constance, in 1413, her husband, with 
his brother-in-law Paulucci, was banished Rome, his estate confiscated, his 
house pulled down, and his eldest son, John Baptist, detained a hostage. Her 
soul remained calm amidst all those storms: she said with Job: “God hath 
given, and God hath taken away. I rejoice in these losses, because they are 
God’s will. Whatever he sends I shall continually bless and praise his name 
for.” The schism being extinguished by the council of Constance, and 
tranquillity restored at Rome, her husband recovered his dignity and estate. 
Some time after, moved by the great favors St. Frances received from 


heaven, and by her eminent virtue, he gave her full leave to live as she 
pleased; and he himself chose to serve God in a state of continency. He 
permitted her in his own lifetime to found a monastery of nuns, called 
Oblates, for the reception of such of her own sex as were disposed to 
embrace a religious life. The foundation of this house was in 1425. She 
gave them the rule of St. Benedict, adding some particular constitutions of 
her own, and put them under the direction of the congregation of the 
Olivetans. The house being too small for the numbers that fled to this 
sanctuary from the corruption of the world, she would gladly have removed 
her community to a larger house; but not finding one suitable, she enlarged 
it, in 1433, from which year the founding of the Order is dated. It was 
approved by pope Eugenius IV. in 1437. They are called Collatines, perhaps 
from the quarter of Rome in which they are situated; and Oblates, because 
they call then profession an oblation, and use in it the word offero, not 
profiteor. St. Frances could not yet join her new family; but as soon as she 
had settled her domestic affairs, after the death of her husband, she went 
barefoot, with a cord about her neck, to the monastery which she had 
founded, and there, prostrate on the ground, before the religious, her 
spiritual children, begged to be admitted. She accordingly took the habit on 
St. Benedict’s day, in 1437. She always sought the meanest employments in 
the house, being fully persuaded she was of all the most contemptible 
before God; and she labored to appear as mean in the eyes of the world as 
she was in her own. She continued the same humiliations, and the same 
universal poverty, though soon after chosen superioress of her congregation. 
Almighty God bestowed on her humility, extraordinary graces, and 
supernatural favors, as frequent visions, raptures, and the gift of prophecy. 
She enjoyed the familiar conversation of her angel-guardian, as her life and 
the process of her canonization attest. She was extremely affected by 
meditating on our Saviour’s passion, which she had always present to her 
mind. At mass she was so absorbed in God as to seem immoveable, 
especially after holy communion: she often fell into ecstasies of love and 
devotion. She was particularly devout to St. John the Evangelist, and above 
all to our Lady, under whose singular protection she put her Order. Going 
out to see her son John Baptist, who was dangerously sick, she fell so ill 
herself that she could not return to her monastery at night. After having 
foretold her death, and received the sacraments, she expired on the 9th of 


March, in the year 1440. and of her age the fifty-sixth. God attested her 
sanctity by miracles: she was honored among the saints immediately after 
her death, and solemnly canonized by Paul V. in 1608. Her shrine in Rome 
is most magnificent and rich: and her festival is kept as a holyday in the 
city, with great solemnity. The Oblates make no solemn vows, only a 
promise of obedience to the mother-president, enjoy pensions, inherit 
estates, and go abroad with leave. Their abbey in Rome is filled with ladies 
of the first rank. 

In a religious life, in which a regular distribution of holy employments 
and duties takes up the whole day, and leaves no interstices of time for 
idleness, sloth, or the world, hours pass in these exercises with the rapidity 
of moments, and moments by fervor of the desires bear the value of years. 
There is not an instant in which a soul is not employed for God, and studies 
not with her whole heart to please him. Every step, every thought and 
desire, is a sacrifice of fidelity, obedience, and love offered to him. Even 
meals, recreation, and rest, are sanctified by this intention; and from the 
religious vows and habitual purpose of the soul of consecrating herself 
entirely to God in time and eternity, every action, as St. Thomas teaches, 
renews and contains the fervor and merit of this entire consecration, of 
which it is a part. In a secular life, a person by regularity in the employment 
of his time, and fervor in devoting himself to God in all his actions and 
designs, may in some degree enjoy the same happiness and advantage. This 
St. Frances perfectly practised, even before she renounced the world. She 
lived forty years with her husband without ever giving him the least 
occasion of offence; and by the fervor with which she conversed of heaven, 
she seemed already to have quitted the earth, and to have made paradise her 
ordinary dwelling. 


St. Gregory of Nyssa, B. C. 


He was younger brother to St. Basil the Great; was educated in polite and 
sacred studies, and married to a virtuous lady. He afterwards renounced the 
world, and was ordained lector; but was overcome by his violent passion for 
eloquence to teach rhetoric. St. Gregory Nazianzen wrote to him in the 
strongest terms, exhorting him to renounce that paltry or ignoble glory, at 
he elegantly calls it.848 This letter produced its desired effect. St. Gregory 
returned to the sacred ministry in the lower functions of the altar: after some 
time he was called by his brother Basil to assist him in his pastoral duties, 
and in 372 was chosen bishop of Nyssa, a city of Cappadocia, near the 
Lesser Armenia. The Arians, who trembled at his name, prevailed with 
Demosthenes, vicar or deputy-governor of the province, to banish him. 
Upon the death of the Arian emperor, Valens, in 378, St. Gregory was 
restored to his see by the emperor Gratian. Our holy prelate was chosen by 
his colleagues to redress the abuses and dissensions which heresy had 
introduced in Arabia and Palestine. He assisted at the council of 
Constantinople in 381, and was always regarded as the centre of the 
Catholic communion in the East. Those prelates only who joined 
themselves to him, were looked upon as orthodox. He died about the year 
400, probably on the 10th of January, on which the Greeks have always 
kept his festival: the Latins honor his memory on the 9th of March. The 
high reputation of his learning and virtue procured him the title of Father of 
the Fathers, as the seventh general council testifies. His sermons are the 
monuments of his piety; but his great penetration and learning appear more 
in his polemic works, especially in his twelve books against Eunomius. See 
his life collected from his works, St. Greg. Nazianzen, Socrates, and 
Theodoret, by Hermant, Tillemont, t. 9, p. 561; Ceillier, t. 8, p. 200. Dr. 
Cave imagines, that St. Gregory continued to cohabit with his wife after he 
was bishop. But St. Jerom testifies that the custom of the eastern churches 
did not suffer such a thing. She seems to have lived to see him bishop, and 


to have died about the year 384; but she professed a state of contiuency: 
hence St. Gregory Nazianzen, in his short eulogium of her, says, she 
rivalled her brothers-in-law who were in the priesthood, and calls her 
sacred, or one consecrated to God; probably she was a deaconess. 


Appendix on the Writings of St. Gregory of Nyssa 


St. Gregory of Nyssa wrote many learned works extant in three volumes in 
folio, published by the learned Jesuit, Fronto le Duc, at Paris, an. 1615 and 
1638. They are eternal monuments of this father’s great zeal, piety, and 
eloquence. Photius commends his diction, as surpassing that of all other 
rhetoricians, in perspicuity, elegance, and a pleasing turn of expression, and 
says, that in the beauty and sweetness of his eloquence, and the copiousness 
of his arguments in his polemic works against Eunomius, he far out went 
the rest who handled the same subjects. He wrote many commentaries on 
holy scripture. The first is his Hexeemeron, or book on the six days work of 
the creation of the world. It is a supplement to his brother Basil’s work on 
the same subject, who had omitted the obscurer questions, above the reach 
of the vulgar, to whom he preached. Gregory filled up that deficiency, at the 
request of many learned men, with an accuracy that became the brother of 
the great Basil. He shows in this work a great knowledge of philosophy. He 
finishes it by saying, The widow that offered her two mites did not hinder 
the magnificent presents of the rich, nor did they who offered skins, wood, 
and goats’ hair towards the tabernacle, hinder those who could give gold, 
silver, and precious stones. “I shall be happy,” says he, “if I can present 
hairs; and shall rejoice to see others add ornaments of purple, or gold 
tissue.” His book, On the Workmanship of Man, may be looked upon as a 
continuation of the former, though it was written first. He shows it was 
suitable that man, being made to command in quality of king all this lower 
creation, should find his palace already adorned, and that other things 
should be created before he appeared who was to be the spectator of the 
miracles of the Omnipotent. His frame is so admirable, his nature so 
excellent, that the whole Blessed Trinity proceeds as it were by a council, to 
his formation. He is a king, by his superiority and command over all other 
creatures by his gift of reason; is part spiritual, by which he can unite 
himself to God; part material, by which he has it in his power to use and 


even enslave himself to creatures. Virtue is his purple garment, immortality 
his sceptre, and eternal glory his crown. His resemblance to his Creator 
consists in the soul only, that is, in its moral virtues and God’s grace; which 
divine resemblance men most easely efface in themselves by sin. He speaks 
of the dignity and spiritual nature of the soul, and the future resurrection of 
the body, and concludes with an anatomical description of it, which shows 
him to have been well skilled in medicine, and in that branch of natural 
philosophy, for that age. The two homilies on the words, Let us make man, 
are falsely ascribed to him. Being desired by one Cesarius to prescribe him 
rules of a perfect virtue, he did this by his Life of Moses, the pattern of 
virtue. He closes it with this lesson, that perfection consists not in avoiding 
sin for fear of torments, as slaves do, nor for the hope of recompense, as 
mercenaries do; but in “fearing, as the only thing to be dreaded, to lose the 
friendship of God; and in having only one desire, viz., of God’s friendship, 
in which alone man’s spiritual life consists. This is to be obtained by fixing 
the mind only on divine and heavenly things.” We have next his two 
treatises, On the Inscriptions of the Psalms, and An Exposition of the sixth 
Psalm, full of allegorical and moral instructions. In the first of these, 
extolling the divine sentiments and instructions of those holy prayers, he 
says, that all Christians learned them, and thought that time lost in which 
they had them not in their mouths: even little children and old men sung 
them; all in affliction found them their comfort sent by God: those who 
travelled by land or sea, those who were employed in sedentary trades; and 
the faithful of all ages, sexes, and conditions, sick and well, made the 
Psalms their occupation. These divine canticles were sung by them in all 
times of joy, in marriages and festivals; by day, and in the night vigils, &c. 
His eight homilies, On the three first Chapters of Ecclesiastes, are an 
excellent moral instruction and literal explication of that book. He 
addressed his fifteen homilies, On the Book of Canticles, which he had 
preached to his flock, to Olympias, a lady of Constantinople, who, after 
twenty months marriage, being left a widow, distributed a great estate to the 
church and poor, a great part by the hands of our saint, whom she had 
settled an acquaintance with in a journey he had made to the imperial city. 
St. Gregory extols the excellency of that divine book, not to be read but by 
pure hearts, disengaged from all love of creatures, and free from all 
corporeal images. He says the Holy Ghost instructs us by degrees; by the 


book of Proverbs to avoid sin; by Ecclesiastes to draw our affections from 
creatures; by this of Canticles he teaches perfection, which is pure charity. 
He explains it mystically. He has five orations On the Lord’s Prayer. In the 
first, he elegantly shows the universal, indispensable necessity of prayer, 
which alone unites the heart to God, and preserves it from the approach of 
sin. Every breath we draw ought also to be accompanied with thanksgiving, 
as it brings us innumerable benefits from God, which we ought continually 
to acknowledge. But we must only pray for spiritual, not temporal things. In 
the second, he shows that none can justly call God Father, who remain in 
sin, without desires of repentance, and who consequently bear the ensigns 
of the devil. Resemblance with God is the mark of being his son; that title 
further obliges us to have our minds and hearts always in heaven. By the 
next we pray that God alone may reign in us, and his will be ever done by 
us; and that the devil or self-love never have any share in our hearts or 
actions. By the fourth we ask bread, i.e., absolute necessaries, not dainties, 
not riches, or any thing superfluous, or for the world, and even bread only 
for today, without solicitude for to-morrow, which perhaps will never come: 
all irregular desires and all occasions of them must be excluded. “The 
serpent is watching at your heel, but do you watch his head: give him no 
admittance into your mind: from the least entrance he will draw in after him 
the foldings of his whole body. If Eve’s counsellor persuades you that any 
thing looks beautiful and tastes sweet, if you listen you are soon drawn into 
gluttony, and lust, and avarice, &c.” The fifth petition he thus paraphrases, 
“T have forgiven my debtors, do not reject your suppliant. I dismissed my 
debtor cheerful and free. I am your debtor, send me not away sorrowful. 
May my dispositions, my sentence prevail with you. I have pardoned, 
pardon: I have showed compassion, imitate your servant’s mercy. My 
offences are indeed far more grievous; but consider how much you excel in 
all good. It is just that you manifest to sinners a mercy suiting your infinite 
greatness. I have given proof of mercy in little things, according to the 
capacity of my nature; but your bounty is not to be confined by the 
narrowness of my power, &c.” His eight sermons, On the Eight Beatitudes, 
are written in the same style. What he says in them on the motives of 
humility, which he thinks is meant by the first beatitude, of poverty of 
spirit, and on meekness, proves how much his heart was filled with those 
divine virtues. 


Besides what we have of St. Gregory on the holy scripture, time has 
preserved us many other works of piety of this father. His discourse 
entitled, On his Ordination, ought to be called, On the Dedication. It was 
spoken by him in the consecration of a magnificent church, built by Rufin, 
(prefect of the Pretoriuin,) ann. 394, at the Borough of the Oak, near 
Chalcedon. His sermon, On loving the Poor, is a pathetic exhortation to 
alms, from the last sentence on the wicked for a neglect of that duty. “At 
which threat,” he says, “I am most vehemently terrified, and disturbed in 
mind.” He excites to compassion for the lepers in particular, who, under 
their miseries, are our brethren, and it is only God’s favor that has preserved 
us sound rather than them; and who knows what we ourselves may 
become? His dialogue Against Fate was a disputation with a heathen 
philosopher, who maintained a destiny or overruling fate in all things. His 
canonical epistle to Letoius, bishop of Melitine, metropolis of Armenia, has 
a place among the canons of penance in the Greek church, published by 
Beveridge. He condemns apostacy to perpetual penance, deprived of the 
sacraments till the article of death: if only extorted by torments, for nine 
years; the same law for witchcraft; nine years for simple fornication; 
eighteen for adultery; twenty-seven for murder, or for rapine. But he 
permits the terms to be abridged in cases of extraordinary fervor. Simple 
theft he orders to be expiated by the sinner giving all his substance to the 
poor; if he has none, to work to relieve them. 

His discourse against those who defer baptism, is an invitation to sinners 
to penance, and chiefly of catechumens to baptism, death being always 
uncertain. He is surprised to see an earthquake or pestilence drive all to 
penance and to the font: though an apoplexy or other sudden death may as 
easily surprise men any night of their lives. He relates this frightful 
example. When the Nomades Scythians plundered those parts, Archias, a 
young nobleman of Comanes, whom he knew very well, and who deferred 
his baptism, fell into their hands, and was shot to death by their arrows, 
crying out lamentably, “Mountains and woods, baptize me; trees and rocks, 
give me the grace of the sacrament.” Which miserable death more afflicted 
the city than all the rest of the war. His sermons, Against Fornication, On 
Penance, On Alms, On Pentecost, are in the same style. In that against 
Usurers, he exerts a more than ordinary zeal, and tells them: “Love the 
poor. In his necessity he has recourse to you to assist his misery, but by 


lending him on usury you increase it; you sow new miseries on his sorrows, 
and add to his afflictions. In appearance you do him a pleasure, but in 
reality ruin him, like one who, overcome by a sick man’s importunities, 
gives him wine, a present satisfaction, but a real poison. Usury gives no 
relief, but makes your neighbor’s want greater than it was. The usurer is no 
way profitable to the republic, neither by tilling the ground, by trade, &c.; 
yet idle at home, would have all to produce to him; hates all he gains not by. 
But though you were to give alms of these unjust exactions, they would 
carry along with them the tears of others robbed by them. The beggar that 
receives, did he know it, would refuse to be fed with the flesh and blood of 
a brother; with bread extorted by rapine, from other poor. Give it back to 
him from whom you unjustly took it——But to hide their malice, they 
change the name usury into milder words, calling it interest or moderate 
profit, like the heathens, who called their furies by the soft name 
Eumenides.” He relates that a rich usurer of Nyssa, so covetous as to deny 
himself and children necessaries, and not to use the bath to save three 
farthings, dying suddenly, left his money all hid and buried where his 
children could never find it, who by that means were all reduced to beggary. 
“The usurers answer me,” says he, “then we will not lend; and what will the 
poor do? I bid them give, and exhort to lend, but without interest; for he that 
refuses to lend, and he that lends at usury, are equally criminal;” viz. if the 
necessity of another be extreme. His sermon On the Lent Fast displays the 
advantage of fasting for the health of both body and soul; he demands these 
forty days’ strenuous labor to cure all their vices, and insists on total 
abstinence from wine at large, and that weakness of constitution and health 
is ordinarily a vain pretence. Saint Gregory’s great Catechistical Discourse 
is commended by Theodoret, (dial. 2 & 3;) Leontius, (b. 3;) Euthymius, 
(Panopl. p. 215;) Germanus, patr. of Constantinople, (in Photius, cod. 233, 
&c.) The last lines are an addition. In the fortieth chapter he expounds to 
the catechumens the mysteries of the Unity and Trinity of God, and the 
Incarnation: also the two sacraments of baptism and the body of Christ, in 
which latter Christ’s real body is mixed with our corruptible bodies, to 
bestow on us immortality and grace. 

In his book upon Virginity he extols its merit and dignity. 

St. Gregory was much scandalized in his journey to Jerusalem to see 
contentious reign in that holy place; yet he had the comfort to find there 


several persons of great virtue, especially three very devout ladies, to whom 
he afterwards wrote a letter, in which he says, (t. 3, pp. 655, 656:) “When I 
saw those holy places, I was filled with a joy and pleasure which no tongue 
can express.” Soon after his return, he wrote a short treatise on those who 
go to Jerusalem, (t. 3. app. p. 72,) in which he condemns pilgrimages, when 
made an occasion of sloth, dissipation of mind, and other dangers; and 
observes that they are no part of the gospel precepts. Dr. Cave (p. 44) 
borrows the sophistry of Du Moulin to employ this piece against the 
practice of pilgrimages; but in part very unjustly, as Gretser (not. in Notas 
Molinei) demonstrates. Some set too great a value on pilgrimages, and 
made them an essential part of perfection: and by them even many monks 
and nuns exchanged their solitude into a vagabond life. These abuses St. 
Gregory justly reproves. What he says, that he himself received no good by 
visiting the holy places, must be understood to be a Miosis, or extenuation 
to check the monks’ too ardent passion for pilgrimages, and only menus, 
the provance of those holy places, barely of itself, contributes nothing to a 
man’s sanctification: but he does not deny it to be profitable by many 
devout persons uniting together in prayer and mortification, and by exciting 
hearts more powerfully to devotion. “Movemur locis ipsis in quibus eorum 
quoe admiramur aut diligimus adsunt vestigia,” said Atticus in Cicero. “Me 
quidem iile ipse nostre Athene, non tam operibus magnificis exquistisque 
anti-quorum artibus delectant, quam recordatione summorum virorum, ubi 
quis habitare, ubi sedere, ubi disputare sit solitus, studioseque eorum 
sepulchra contemplor.” Much more must the sight of the places of Christ’s 
mysteries stir up our sentiments and love. Why else did St. Gregory go over 
Calvary, Golgotha, Olivet, Bethlehem? What was the unspeakable (spiritual 
certainly, not corporal) pleasure he was filled with at their sight? a real 
spiritual benefit, and that which is sought by true pilgrims. Does he not 
relate and approve the pilgrimages of his friend, the monk Olympius? Nor 
could he be ignorant of the doctrine and practice of the church. He must 
know in the third century that his countryman Alexander, a bishop in 
Cappadocia, admonished by divine oracle, went to Jerusalem to pray, and to 
visit the holy places, &c., as Eusebius relates; (Hist. lib. 6, cap. 11, p. 212,) 
and that this had been always the tradition and practice: “Longum est nunc 
ab ascensu Domini usque ad presentem diem per singulas etates currere, 
qui episcoporum, qui martyrum, qui eloquentium in doctrina ecclesiastica, 


virorum venerint Hierosolymam, putantes se minus religionis, minus habere 
Scientia, nee summam ut dicitur manum accepisse virtutum, nisi in illis 
Christum adorassent locis de quibus primum Evangelium de patibulo 
coruscaverat.” St. Jerom, in ep. Paule et Eustochii ad Marcellam, (T. 4, p. 
550, ed. Ben.) As for the abuses which St. Gregory censures, they are 
condemned in the canon law, by all divines and men of sound judgment. If 
with Benedict XIV. we grant this father reprehended the abuses of 
pilgrimages, so as to think the devotion itself not much to be recommended, 
this can only regard the circumstances of many who abuse them, which all 
condemn. He could not oppose the torrent of other fathers, and the practice 
of the whole church. And his devotion to holy places, relics, &c. is evident 
in his writings, and in the practice of St. Macrina and his whole family. 

His discourse On the Resurrection is the dialogue he had with his sister 
St. Macrina the day before her death. His treatise On the Name and 
Profession of a Christian, was written to show no one ought to bear that 
name, who does not practise the rules of this profession, and who has not its 
spirit, without which, a man may perform exterior duties, but will upon 
occasions betray himself, and forget his obligation. When a mountebank at 
Alexandria had taught an ape dressed in woman’s clothes to dance most 
ingeniously, the people took it for a woman, till one threw some almonds on 
the stage; for then the beast could no longer contain, but tearing off its 
clothes, went about the stage picking up its dainty fruit, and showed itself to 
be an ape. Occasions of vain-glory, ambition, pleasure, &c., are the devil’s 
baits and prove who are Christians, and who hypocrites and dissemblers 
under so great a name whose lives are an injury and blasphemy against 
Christ and his holy religion. His book On Perfection teaches, that that life is 
most perfect which resembles nearest the life of Christ in humility and 
charity, and in dying to all passions and to the love of creatures that in 
which Christ most perfectly lives, and which is his best living image, which 
appears in a man’s thoughts, words, and actions; for these show the image 
which is imprinted on the soul. But there is no perfection which is not 
occupied in continually advancing higher. 

His book On the Resolution of Perfection to the monks, shows perfection 
to consist in every action being referred to God, and done perfectly 
conformable to his will in the spirit of Christ. St. Gregory had 
excommunicated certain persons, who instead of repenting, fell to threats 


and violence. The saint made against them his sermon, entitled, Against 
those who do not receive chastisement submissively; in which, after 
exhorting them to submission, he offers himself to suffer torments and 
death, closing it thus: “How can we murmur to suffer, who are the ministers 
of a God crucified? yet under all you inflict, I receive your insolences and 
persecutions as a father and mother do from their dearest children, with 
tenderness.” In the discourse On Children dying without Baptism, he shows 
that such can never enjoy God; yet feel not the severe torments of the rest of 
the damned. We have his sermons On Pentecost, Christ’s Birth, Baptism, 
Ascension, and On his Resurrection, (but of these last only the first, third, 
and fourth are St. Gregory’s,) and two On St. Stephen, three On the forty 
Martyrs: the lives of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Theodorus, St. Ephrem, 
St. Meletius, and his sister, St. Macrina: his panegyric on his brother St. 
Basil the Great, the funeral oration of Pulcheria, daughter to the Emperor 
Theodosius, six years old, and that of his mother, the empress Flaccilla, 
who died soon after her at the waters in Thrace. St. Gregory was invited to 
make these two discourses, in 385, when he was at Constantinople. We 
have only five of St. Gregory’s letters in his works. Zacagnius has 
published fourteen others out of the Vatican library. Caraccioli of Pisa, in 
1731, has given us seven more with tedious notes. 

Saint Gregory surpasses himself in perspicuity and strength of reasoning, 
in his polemic works against all the chief heretics of his time. His twelve 
books against Eunomius, were ever most justly valued above the rest. St. 
Basil had refuted that heresiarch’s apology; not durst he publish any answer 
till after the death of that eloquent champion of the faith Then the Apology 
of his Apology began to creep privately abroad. St. Gregory got at last a 
copy, and wrote his twelve excellent books, in which he vindicates St. 
Basil’s memory, and gives many secret histories of the base Eunomius’s 
life. He proves against him the Divinity and Consubstantiality of God the 
Son. Though he employs the scripture with extraordinary sagacity, he says, 
tradition, by succession from the apostles, is alone sufficient to condemn 
heretics. (Or. 3, contra Eunom. p. 123.) We have his treatise To Ablavius, 
that there are not three gods. A treatise On Faith also against the Arians. 
That On Common Notions is an explication of the terms used about the 
Blessed Trinity. We have his Ten Syllogisms against the Manichees, 
proving that evil cannot be a God. The heresy of the Apollinarists beginning 


to be broached, St. Gregory wrote to Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, 
against them, showing there is but one Person in Christ. But his great work 
against Apollinaris is his Antirretic, quoted by Leontius, the sixth general 
council, &c Only a fragment was printed in the edition of this father’s 
works; but it was published from MSS. by Zacagnius, prefect of the Vatican 
Library, in 1698. He shows in it that the Divinity could not suffer, and that 
there must be two natures in Christ, who was perfect God and perfect man. 
He proves also, against Apollinaris, that Christ had a human soul with a 
human understanding. His book of Testimonies against the Jews is another 
fruit of his zeal. 

St. Gregory so clearly establishes the Procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Son, that some Greeks, obstinate in that heresy, erased out of his 
writings the words out of, as they confessed in a council at Constantinople, 
in 1280. He expressly condemned Nestorianism before it was broached, and 
says, “No one dare call the holy Virgin and mother of God, mother of man.” 
(Ep. ad Eustath. p. 1093.). He asserts her virginity in and after the birth of 
Christ. (Or. contr. Eunom. p. 108, and Serm. in natale Christi, p. 776.). He is 
no less clear for transubstantiation in his great catechistical discourse (c. 37, 
pp. 534, 535,) for the sacrifice and the altar. Or in Bapt. Christi, p. 801. 
Private confession of sins is plain from his epistle to Letoius, (p. 954,) in 
which he writes thus: “Whoever secretly steals another man’s goods, if he 
afterwards discovers his sins by declaration to the priest, his heart being 
changed, he will cure his wound, giving what he has to the poor.” This for 
occult theft, for which no canonical penance was prescribed. He inculcates 
the authority of priests of binding and loosing before God, (Serm, de Castig. 
746, 747,) and calls St. Peter “prince of the apostolic choir,” (Serm. 2, de 
Sancto Stephano edito a Zacagnio, p. 339,) and (ib. p. 343,) “the head of the 
apostles;” and adds, “In glorifying him all the members of the church are 
glorified, and that it is founded on him.” He writes very expressly and at 
length on the invocation of saints, and says they enjoy the beatific vision 
immediately after death, in his sermons on St. Theodorus, on the Forty 
Martyrs, St. Ephrem, St. Meletius, &c. 


St. Pacian, Bishop of Barcelona, C. 


Was a great ornament of the church in the fourth century. He was 
illlustrious by birth, and had been engaged in marriage in the world. His son 
Dexter was raised to the first dignities in the empire, being high 
chamberlain to the emperor Theodosius, and prefectus-pretorio under 
Honorius. St. Pacian having renounced the world, was made bishop in 373. 
St. Jerom, who dedicated to him his Catalogue of illustrious men, extols his 
eloquence and learning, and more particularly the chastity and sanctity of 
his life. We have his Exhortation to Penance, and three letters to 
Sympronianus, a Novatian nobleman, on Penance, and on the name of 
Catholic; also a sermon on Baptism. See St. Jerom, Catal. Vir. Illust. c. 106, 
p. 195 t. 4; Ceillier, t. 6; Tillem. t. 8. 


Appendix on the Writings of St. Pacian of Barcelona 


When he was made bishop of Barcelona, in 373, there lived in the 
neighborhood of that city one Sympronian, a man of distinction, whom the 
bishop calls brother and lord, who was a Donatist, and also engaged in the 
heresy of the Novatians, who, following the severity of the Montanists, 
denied penance and pardon for certain sins. He sent St. Pacian a letter by a 
servant, in which he censured the church for allowing repentance to all 
crimes, and for taking the title of Catholic. St. Pacian answers him in three 
learned letters. 

In the first he sums up the principal heresies from Simon Magus to the 
Novatians, and asks Sympronian, which he will choose to stand by: entreats 
him to examine the true church with docility and candor, laying aside all 
obstinacy, the enemy to truth. He says the name Catholic comes from God, 
and is necessary to distinguish the dove, the undivided virgin church, from 
all sects which are called from their particular founders. This name we 
learned from the holy doctors, confessors, and martyrs. “My name,” says 
he, “is Christian, my surname Catholic: the one distinguishes me, the other 
points me out to others.” “Christianus mihi nomen est; Catholicus vero 
cognomen: illud me nuncupat, istud ostendit; hoc probor, inde significor.” 
He says that no name can be more proper to express the church, which is all 
obedient to Christ, and one and the same through the whole world. “As to 
penance,” says he, “God grant it be necessary to none of the faithful; that 
none after baptism fall into the pit of death—but accuse not God’s mercy, 
who has provided a remedy even for those that are sick. Does the infernal 
serpent continually carry poison, and has not Christ a remedy? Does the 
devil kill, and cannot Christ relieve? Fear sin, but not repentance. Be 
ashamed to be in danger, not to be delivered out of it. Who will snatch a 
plank from one lost by shipwreck? Who will envy the healing of wounds?” 
He mentions the parables of the lost drachma, the lost sheep, the prodigal 
son, the Samaritan, and God’s threats, adding: “God would never threaten 


the impenitent, if he refused pardon. But you’l!l say, only God can do this. It 
is true; but what he does by his priests, is his power. What is that he says to 
his apostles? Whatsoever you shall bind, &c., Mat. 16. Why this, if it was 
not given to men to bind and to loosen? Is this given only to the apostles? 
Then it is only given to them to baptize, to give the Holy Ghost, (in 
confirmation,) to cleanse the sins of infidels, because all this was 
commanded to no other than to the apostles. If therefore the power of 
baptism and of chrism, (confirmation,) which are far greater gifts, 
descended from the apostles to bishops; the power of binding and loosing 
also came to them.” He concludes with these words: “I know, brother, this 
pardon of repentance is not promiscuously to be given to all, nor to be 
granted before the signs of the divine will, or perchance the last sickness; 
with great severity and strict scrutiny, after many groans, and shedding of 
tears; after the prayers of the whole church But pardon is not denied to true 
repentance, that no one prevent or put by the judgment of Christ.” St. 
Pacian answers his reply by a second letter, that remedies seem often bitter, 
and says, “How can you be offended at my catalogue of heresies, unless 
you was a heretic? I congratulate with you for agreeing upon our name 
Catholic, which if you denied, the thing itself would cry out against you.” 
St. Pacian denies that St. Cyprian’s people were ever called Apostatics or 
Capitolins, or by any name but that of Catholics, which the Novatians, with 
all their ambition for it, could never obtain, nor ever be known but by the 
name of Novatians. He says, the emperors persecuted the Novatians of their 
own authority, not at the instigation of the church. “You say I am angry,” 
says he “God forbid. I am like the bee which sometimes defends its honey 
with its sting.” He vindicates the martyr St. Cyprian, and denies that 
Novatian ever suffered for the faith; adding, that “if he had, he could not 
have been crowned, because he was out of the church, out of which, no one 
can be a martyr. Etsi occisus, non tamen coronatus: quidni? Extra Ecclesie 
pacein, extra concordiam, extra eam matrem cujus portio debet esse, qui 
martyr est. Si charitatem non habeam, nihil sum. 1 Cor. 13.” In his third 
letter he confutes the Novatian error: that the church could not forgive 
mortal sin after baptism. “Moses, St. Paul, Christ, express tender charity for 
sinners; who then broached this doctrine? Novatian. But when? 
Immediately from Christ? No; almost three hundred years after him: since 
Decius’s reign. Had he any prophets to learn it from? any proof of his 


revelation? had he the gift of tongues? did he prophesy? could he raise the 
dead? for he ought to have some of these to introduce a new gospel. Nay, 
St. Paul (Gal. 1.) forbids a novelty in faith to be received from an angel. 
You will say, Let us dispute our point. But I am secure; content with the 
succession and tradition of the church, with the communion of the ancient 
body. I have sought no arguments.” He assents that the church is holy, and 
more than Sympronian had given it: but says it cannot perish by receiving 
sinners. The good have always lived amidst the wicked. It is the heretic who 
divides it, and tears it, which is Christ’s garment, asunder. The church is 
diffused over the whole world, and cannot be reduced to one little portion, 
or as it were chained to a part, as the Novatians, whose history he touches 
upon. Sympronian objected, that Catholic bishops remitted sin. St. Pacian 
answers, “Not I, but only God, who both blots out sin in baptism, and does 
not reject the tears of penitents. What I do is not in my own name, but in the 
Lord’s. Wherefore, whether we baptize, or draw to penance, or give pardon 
to penitents, we do it by Christ’s authority. You must see whether Christ can 
do it, and did it—Baptism is the sacrament of our Lord’s passion; the 
pardon of penitents is the merit of confession. All can obtain that, because it 
is the gratuitous gift of God, but this labor is but of a small number who rise 
after a fall, and recover by tears, and by destroying the flesh.” The saint 
shows the Novatians encourage sin by throwing men into despair; whereas 
repentance heals and stops it. Christ does not die a second time indeed for 
the pardon of sinners, but he is a powerful Advocate interceding still to his 
Father for sinners. Can he forsake those he redeemed at so dear a rate? Can 
the devil enslave, and Christ not absolve his servants? He alleges St. Peter 
denying Christ after he had been baptized, St. Thomas incredulous, even 
after the resurrection; yet pardoned by repentance. He answer his objections 
from scripture, and exhorts him to embrace the Catholic faith; for the true 
church cannot be confined to a few, nor be new. “If she began before you, if 
she believed before you, if she never left her foundation, and was never 
divorced from her body, she must be the spouse; it is the great and rich 
house of all. God did not purchase with his blood so small a portion, nor is 
Christ so poor. The church of God dilates its tabernacles from the rising to 
the setting of the sun.” 

Next to these three letters we have his excellent Parzenesis, or exhortation 
to pet once. In the first part he reduces the sins subjected to courses of 


severe public penance by the canons to three, idolatry, murder, and 
impurity; and shows the enormity of each. In the second he addresses 
himself to those sinners, who out of shame, or for fear of the penances to be 
enjoined, did not confess their crimes. He calls them shamefully timorous 
and bashful to do good, after having been bold and impudent to sin, and 
says, “And you do not tremble to touch the holy mysteries, and to thrust 
your defiled soul into the holy place, in the sight of the angels, and before 
God himself, as if you were innocent.” He mentions Oza slain for touching 
the ark, (2 Kings 6,) and the words of the apostle, (1 Cor. 11,) adding, “Do 
not you tremble when you hear, he shall be guilty of the body and blood of 
the Lord? One guilty of the blood of a man would not rest, and can he 
escape who has profaned the body of the Lord? What do you do by 
deceiving the priest, or hiding part of your load? I beseech you no longer to 
cover your wounded conscience. Rogo vos etiam pro periculo meo, per 
illum Dominum quem occulta uon fallunt, desinite vulneratam tegere 
conscientiam. Men sick are not backward to show their sores to physicians, 
and shall the sinner be afraid or ashamed to purchase eternal life by a 
momentary confusion? Will he draw back his wounds from the Lord, who 
is offering his hand to heal them? Peccator timebit? peccator erubescet 
perpetuam vitam presenti pudore mercari? et offerenti manus Domino 
vulnera male tecta subducet?” In his third part he speaks to those who 
confessed their sins entirely, but feared the severity of the penance. He 
compares these to dying men who should not have the courage to take a 
dose which would restore their health, and says, “This is to cry out, behold I 
am sick, I am wounded; but I will not be cured.” He deplores their delicacy, 
and proposes to them king David’s austere penance. He describes thus the 
life of a penitent. “He is to weep in the sight of the church, to go meanly 
clad, to mourn, to fast, to prostrate himself, to renounce the bath, and such 
delights. If invited to a banquet, he is to say, such things are for those who 
have not had the misfortune to have sinned; I have offended the Lord, and 
am in danger of perishing forever: what have I to do with feasts? Ista 
felicibus: ego deliqui in Dominum, et periclitor in etemum perire: quo mihi 
epulas qui Dominum lesi? You must moreover sue for the prayers of the 
poor, of the widows, of the priest, prostrating yourself before them, and of 
the whole church; to do every thing rather than to perish. Omnia prius 
tentare ue pereas.” He presses sinners to severe penance, for fear of hell, 


and paints a frightful image of it from the fires of Vesuvius and A‘tua. His 
treatise or Sermon On Baptism, is an instruction on original sin, and the 
effects of this sacrament, by which we are reborn, as by chrism or 
confirmation we receive the Holy Ghost by the hands of the bishop. He 
adds a moving exhortation that, being delivered from sin, and having 
renounced the devil, we no more return to sin: such a relapse after baptism 
being much worse. “Hold, therefore, strenuously,” says he, “what you have 
received, preserve it faithfully; sin no more; keep yourselves pure and 
spotless for the day of our Lord.” Besides these three books, he wrote one 
against the play of the stag, commended by St. Jerom, but now lost. The 
heathens had certain infamous diversions with a little stag at the beginning 
of every year, mentioned by St. Ambrose, (in Ps. 141,) and by Nilus, (ep. 
81.) It seems from the sermons, 129, 130, in the appendix to St. 
Augustine’s, (t. 5,) that it consisted of masquerades, dressed in the figures 
of wild beasts. Some Christians probably joined in them. St. Pacian’s zeal 
dictated that book against it, but the effect it produced at that time, seemed 
chiefly to make many more curious and more eager to see that wicked play, 
as St. Pacian himself says in the beginning of his exhortation to penance. 
The beauty of this holy doctor’s writings can only be discovered by reading 
them. His diction is elegant, his reasoning just and close, and his thoughts 
beautiful: he is full of unction when he exhorts to virtue, and of strength 
when so attacks vice. 


St. Catherine of Bologna, Virgin 


ABBESS OF THE POOR CLARES IN THAT CITY 


She was born of noble parentage at Bologna, in 1413. Early ardent 
sentiments of piety seemed to have prevented in her the use of reason. At 
twelve years of age she was placed in quality of a young maid of honor in 
the family of the princess Margaret, daughter to Nicholas of Est, marquis of 
Ferrara. Two years after, upon the marriage of that princess, she found 
means to recover her liberty, and entered herself in a community of devout 
ladies of the Third Order of St. Francis, at Ferrara, who soon after formed 
themselves into a regular monastery, and adopted the austere rule of St. 
Clare. A new nunnery of Poor Clares being founded at Bologna, St. 
Catherine was chosen first prioress, and sent thither by Leonarda, abbess of 
the monastery of Corpus Christi, in which she had made her religious 
profession at Ferrara. Catherine’s incredible zeal and solitude for the souls 
of sinners made her pour forth prayers and tears, almost without 
intermission, for their salvation. She always spoke to God, or of God, and 
bore the most severe interior trials with an heroic patience and cheerfulness. 
She looked upon it as the greatest honor to be in any thing the servant of the 
spouses of Christ, and desired to be despised by all, and to serve all in the 
meanest employments. She was favored with the gifts of miracles and 
prophecy: but said she had been sometimes deceived by the devil. She died 
on the 9th of March, 1463, in the fiftieth year of her age. Her body is still 
entire, and shown in the church of her convent through bars and glass, 
sitting richly covered, but the hands, face, and feet naked. It was seen and 
described by Henschenius, Lassels, and other travellers. Her name was 
inserted in the Roman Martyrology by Clement VIII., in 1592. The 
solemnity of her canonization was performed by Clement XI., though the 
bull was only published by Benedict XIII., in 1724.82 A book of her 
revelations was printed at Bologna, in 1511. She also left notes in her 
prayer-book of certain singular favors which she had received from God. 


These revelations were published and received their dress from another 
hand, which circumstance is often as great a disadvantage in such works as 
if an illiterate and bold transcriber were to copy, from a single defective 
manuscript, Lycophron, or some other obscure author, which he did not 
understand. St. Catherine wrote some treatises in Italian, others in Latin, in 
which language she was well skilled. The most famous of her works is the 
book entitled. On the Seven Spiritual Arms. See her life in Bollandus, 
written by F. Paleotti, fifty years after her death. 


March 10" 


The Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 


From St. Basil’s Homily on their festival, Hom. 20, t. 1, p. 453, and three 
discourses of St. Gregory of Nyssa, t. 2, p. 203, t. 3, pp. 499, 504, followed 
by St. Ephrem. ed. Vatic. Gr. and Lat. t. 2, p. 341. St. Gaudentius, St. 
Chrysostom, quoted by Photius. See Tillemont, t. 5, p. 518. Ruinart, p. 523. 
Ceillier, t. 4, p. 62 Jos. Assemani in Cal. Univ. ad 11 Martii, t. 6, p. 172. 


A. D. 320. 


These holy martyrs suffered at Sebaste, in the Lesser Armenia, under the 
emperor Licinius, in 320. They were of different countries, but enrolled in 
the same troop; all in the flower of their age, comely, brave, and robust, and 
were become considerable for their services. St. Gregory of Nyssa and 
Procopius say, they were of the thundering legion, so famous under Marcus 
Aurelius for the miraculous rain and victory obtained by their prayers. This 
was the twelfth legion, and then quartered in Armenia. Lysias was duke or 
general of the forces, and Agricola the governor of the province. The latter 
having signified to the army the orders of the emperor Licinius, for all to 
sacrifice, these forty went boldly up to him, and said they were Christians, 
and that no torments should make them ever abandon their holy religion. 
The judge first endeavored to gain them by mild usage, as by representing 
to them the dishonor that would attend their refusal to do what was 
required, and by making them large promises of preferment and high favor 
with the emperor in case of compliance. Finding these methods of 
gentleness ineffectual, he had recourse to threats, and these the most 
terrifying, if they continued disobedient to the emperor’s order, but all in 
vain. To his promises they answered, that he could give them nothing equal 
to what he would deprive them of: and to his threats, that his power only 
extended over their bodies, which they had learned to despise when their 
souls were at stake. The governor, finding them all resolute, caused them to 


be torn with whips, and their sides to be rent with iron hooks. After which 
they were loaded with chains, and committed to jail. 

After some days, Lysias, their governor, coming from Cesarea to 
Sebaste, they were re-examined, and no less generously rejected the large 
promises made them than they despised the torments they were threatened 
with. The governor, highly offended at their courage, and that liberty of 
speech with which they accosted him, devised an extraordinary kind of 
death; which being slow and severe, he hoped would shake their constancy. 
The cold in Armenia is very sharp, especially in March, and towards the 
end of winter, when the wind is north, as it then was; it being also at that 
time a severe frost. Under the walls of the town stood a pond, which was 
frozen so hard that it would bear walking upon with safety. The judge 
ordered the saints to be exposed quite naked on the ice.222 And in order to 
tempt them the more powerfully to renounce their faith, a warm bath was 
prepared at a small distance from the frozen pond, for any of this company 
to go to, who were disposed to purchase their temporal ease and safety on 
that condition. The martyrs, on hearing their sentence, ran joyfully to the 
place, and without waiting to be stripped, undressed themselves, 
encouraging one another in the same manner as is usual among soldiers in 
military expeditions attended with hardships and dangers, saying, that one 
bad night would purchase them a happy eternity.22! They also made this 
their joint prayer: “Lord, we are forty who are engaged in this combat; grant 
that we may be forty crowned, and that not one be wanting to this sacred 
number.” The guards in the mean time ceased not to persuade them to 
sacrifice, that by so doing they might be allowed to pass to the warm bath. 
But though it is not easy to form a just idea of the bitter pain they must have 
undergone, of the whole number only one had the misfortune to be 
overcome; who, losing courage, went off from the pond to seek the relief in 
readiness for such as were disposed to renounce their faith: but as the devil 
usually deceives his adorers, the apostate no sooner entered the warm water 
but he expired. This misfortune afllicted the martyrs; but they were quickly 
comforted by seeing his place and their number miraculously filled up. A 
sentinel was warming himself near the bath, having been posted there to 
observe if any of the martyrs were inclined to submit. While he was 
attending, he had a vision of blessed spirits descending from heaven on the 


martyrs, and distributing, as from their king, rich presents, and precious 
garments, St. Ephrem adds crowns, to all these generous soldiers, one only 
excepted, who was their faint-hearted companion, already mentioned. The 
guard, being struck with the celestial vision and the apostate’s desertion, 
was converted upon it; and by a particular motion of the Holy Ghost, threw 
off his clothes, and placed himself in his stead among the thirty-nine 
martyrs. Thus God heard their request, though in another manner than they 
imagined: “Which ought to make us adore the impenetrable secrets of his 
mercy and justice,” says St. Ephrem, “in this instance, no less than in the 
reprobation of Judas, and the election of St. Matthias.” 

In the morning the judge ordered both those that were dead with the cold, 
and those that were still alive, to be laid on carriages, and cast into a fire. 
When the rest were thrown into a wagon to be carried to the pile, the 
youngest of them (whom the acts call Melito) was found alive; and the 
executioners, hoping he would change his resolution when he came to 
himself, left him behind. His mother, a woman of mean condition, and a 
widow, but rich in faith, and worthy to have a son a martyr, observing this 
false compassion, reproached the executioners; and when she came up to 
her son, whom she found quite frozen, not able to stir, and scarce breathing, 
he looked on her with languishing eyes, and made a little sign with his weak 
hand to comfort her. She exhorted him to persevere to the end, and, fortified 
by the Holy Ghost, took him up, and put him with her own hands into the 
wagon with the rest of the martyrs, not only without shedding a tear, but 
with a countenance full of joy, saying, courageously: “Go, go, son, proceed 
to the end of this happy journey with thy companions, that thou mayest not 
be the last of them that shall present themselves before God.” Nothing can 
be more inflamed or more pathetic than the discourse which St. Ephrem 
puts into her mouth, by which he expresses her contempt of life and all 
earthly things, and her ardent love and desire of eternal life. This holy father 
earnestly entreats her to conjure this whole troop of martyrs to join in 
imploring the divine mercy in favor of his sinful soul.2°2 Their bodies were 
burned, and their ashes thrown into the river; but the Christians secretly 
carried off, or purchased part of them with money. Some of these precious 
relics were kept at Ceesarea, and St. Basil says of them: “Like bulwarks, 
they are our protection against the inroads of enemies.”®°2 He adds, that 


every one implored their succor, and that they raised up those that had 
fallen, strengthened the weak, and invigorated the fervor of the saints. SS. 
Basil and Emmelia, the holy parents of St. Basil the Great, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, St. Peter of Sebaste, and St. Macrina, procured a great share of these 
relics.294 St. Emmelia put some of them in the church she built near 
Anneses, the village where they resided. The solemnity with which they 
were received was extraordinary, and they were honored by miracles, as St. 
Gregory relates. One of these was a miraculous cure wrought on a lame 
soldier, the truth of which he attests from his own knowledge, both of the 
fact and the person, who published it everywhere. He adds: “I buried the 
bodies of my parents by the relics of these holy martyrs, that in the 
resurrection they may rise with the encouragers of their faith; for I know 
they have great power with God, of which I have seen clear proofs and 
undoubted testimonies.” St. Gaudentius, bishop of Brescia, writen in his 
sermon on these martyrs: “God gave me a share of these venerable relics 
and granted me to found this church in their honor.”®22 He says, that the two 
nieces of St. Basil, both abbesses, gave them to him as he passed by 
Caesarea, in a journey to Jerusalem; which venerable treasure they had 
received from their uncle. Portions of their relics were also carried to 
Constantinople, and there honored with great veneration, as Sozomen®2& 
and Procopius®22 have recorded at large, with an account of several visions 
and miracles, which attended the veneration paid to them in that city. 
Though we are not all called to the trial of martyrdom, we are all bound 
daily to fight and to conquer too. By multiplied victories which we gain 
Over our passions and spiritual enemies, by the exercise of meekness, 
patience, humility, purity, and all other virtues, we shall render our triumph 
complete, and attain to the crown of bliss. But are we not confounded at our 
sloth in our spiritual warfare, when we look on the conflicts of the martyrs? 
“The eloquence of the greatest orators, and the wisdom of the philosophers 
were struck dumb: the very tyrants and judges stood amazed, and were not 
able to find words to express their admiration, when they beheld the faith, 
the cheerfulness and constancy of the holy martyrs in their sufferings. But 
what excuse shall we allege in the tremendous judgment, who, without 
meeting with such cruel persecution and torments, are so remiss and 
slothful in maintaining the spiritual life of our souls, and the charity of God! 


What shall we do in that terrible day, when the holy martyrs, placed near the 
throne of God, with great confidence shall display their glorious scars, the 
proofs of their fidelity? What shall we then show? shall we produce our 
love for God? true faith? a disengagement of our affections from earthly 
things? souls freed from the tyranny of the passions? retirement and peace 
of mind? meekness? alms-deeds and compassion? holy and pure prayer? 
sincere compunction? watching and tears? Happy shall he be whom these 
works shall attend. He shall then be the companion of the martyrs, and shall 
appear with the same confidence before Christ and his angels. We beseech 
you, O most holy martyrs, who cheerfully suffered torments and death for 
his love, and are now more familiarly united to him, that you intercede with 
God for us slothful and wretched sinners, that he bestow on us the grace of 
Christ, by which we may be enlightened and enabled to love him.”828 


St. Droctoveus, Abbot 


King Childebert having built at Paris a famous abbey in honor of St. 
Vincent, this saint, who was a native of the diocese of Autun, had been 
educated under St. Germanus, abbot of St. Symphorian’s at Autun, and was 
a person eminent for his learning and extraordinary spirit of mortification 
and prayer, was appointed the second, according to Duplessis,2°2 according 
to others, the first abbot of this house, since called St. Germain-des-Prez, in 
which he died about the year 580. His body is kept in that abbey, and he is 
honored by the church on the 10th of March. His original life being lost, 
Gislemar, a Benedictin monk of this house, in the ninth age, collected from 
tradition and scattered memoirs that which we have in Bollandus and more 
accurately in Mabillon. 


St. Mackessoge, or Kessoge, C. 


BISHOP IN THE PROVINCES OF LEVIN AND BOIN, IN SCOTLAND 


By his instructions and counsels the pious king Congal II. governed with 
extraordinary prudence, zeal, and sanctity. This saint was illustrious for 
miracles, and died in 560. A celebrated church in that country still bears the 
title of St. Kessoge-Kirk. The Scots, for their cry in battle, for some time 
used his name, but afterwards changed it for that of St. Andrew. They 
sometimes painted St. Kessoge in a soldier’s habit, holding a bow bent with 
an arrow in it. See the Aberdeen Breviary, the chronicle of Pasley, (a great 
monastery of regular canons in the shire of Renfrew,) Florarium, and 
Buchanan, 1. 5. 


March 11" 


St. Eulogius of Cordova, P. M. 


FROM HIS AUTHENTIC LIFE BY ALVARUS, HIS INTIMATE FRIEND, AND FROM HIS 
WORKS, BIBL. PATR. T. 9. SEE ACTA SANCT. T. 7. FLEURY, B. 48. P. 57. 


A. D. 859 


St. Eulogius was of a senatorian family of Cordova, at that time the capital 
of the Moors or Saracens, in Spain. Those infidels had till then tolerated the 
Christian religion among the Goths, exacting only a certain tribute every 
new moon. Our saint was educated among the clergy of the church of St. 
Zoilus, a martyr, who suffered at Cordova, with nineteen others, under 
Dioclesian, and is honored on the 27th of June. Here he distinguished 
himself by his virtue and learning; and being made priest, was placed at the 
head of the chief ecclesiastical school in Spain, which then flourished at 
Cordova. He joined assiduous watchings, fasting, and prayer, to his studies: 
and his humility, mildness, and charity, gained him the affection and respect 
of every one. He often visited the monasteries for his further instruction in 
virtue, and prescribed rules of piety for the use of many fervent souls that 
desired to serve God. Some of the Christians were so indiscreet as openly to 
inveigh against Mahomet, and expose the religion established by him. This 
occasioned a bloody persecution at Cordova, in the 29th year of Abderrama 
IlI., the eight hundred and fiftieth year of Christ. Reccafred, an apostate 
bishop, declared against the martyrs: and, at his solicitation, the bishop of 
Cordova, and some others, were imprisoned, and many priests, among 
whom was St. Eulogius, as one who encouraged the martyrs by his 
instructions. It was then that he wrote his Exhortation to Martyrdom,2& 
addressed to the virgins Flora and Mary, who were beheaded the 24th of 
November, in 851. These virgins promised to pray as soon as they should be 
with God, that their fellow-prisoners might be restored to their liberty. 
Accordingly, St. Eulogius and the rest were enlarged six days after their 
death. In the year 852, several suffered the like martyrdom, namely, 
Gumisund and Servus-Dei: Aurelius and Felix, with their wives: 


Christopher and Levigild: Rogel and Servio-Deo. A council at Cordova, in 
852, forbade any one to offer himself to martyrdom. Mahomet succeeded 
his father upon his sudden death by an apoplectic fit; but continued the 
persecution, and put to death, in 853, Fandila, a monk, Anastasius, Felix, 
and three nuns, Digna, Columba, and Pomposa. St. Eulogius encouraged all 
these martyrs to their triumphs, and was the support of that distressed flock. 
His writings still breathe an inflamed zeal and spirit of martyrdom. The 
chief are his history of these martyrs, called the Memorial of the Saints, in 
three books; and his Apology for them against calumniators, showing them 
to be true martyrs, though without miracles.8®! His brother was deprived of 
his place, one of the first dignities of the kingdom. St. Eulogius himself was 
obliged by the persecutors to live always, after his releasement, with the 
treacherous bishop Reccafred, that wolf in sheep’s clothing. Wherefore he 
refrained from saying mass, that he might not communicate with that 
domestic enemy. 

The archbishop of Toledo dying in 858, St. Eulogius was canonically 
elected to succeed him; but there was some obstacle that hindered him from 
being consecrated; though he did not outlive his election two months. A 
virgin, by name Leocritia, of a noble family among the Moors, had been 
instructed from her infancy in the Christian religion by one of her relations, 
and privately baptized. Her father and mother perceiving this, used her very 
ill, and scourged her day and night to compel her to renounce the faith. 
Having made her condition known to St. Eulogius and his sister Anulona, 
intimating that she desired to go where she might freely exercise her 
religion, they secretly procured her the means of getting away from her 
parents, and concealed her for some time among faithful friends. But the 
matter was at length discovered, and they were all brought before the cadi. 
Eulogius offered to show the judge the true road to heaven, and to 
demonstrate Mahomet to be an impostor. The cadi threatened to have him 
scourged to death. The martyr told him his torments would be to no 
purpose; for he would never change his religion. Whereupon the cadi gave 
orders that he should be carried to the palace, and presented before the 
king’s council. One of the lords of the council took the saint aside, and said 
to him: “Though the ignorant unhappily run headlong to death, a man of 
your learning and virtue ought not to imitate their folly. Be ruled by me, I 


entreat you: say but one word, since necessity requires it: you may 
afterwards resume your own religion, and we will promise that no inquiry 
shall be made after you.” Eulogius replied, smiling: “Ah! if you could but 
conceive the reward which waits for those who persevere in the faith to the 
end, you would renounce your temporal dignity in exchange for it.” He then 
began boldly to propose the truths of the gospel to them. But to prevent 
their hearing him, the council condemned him immediately to lose his head. 
As they were leading him to execution, one of the eunuchs of the palace 
gave him a blow on the face for having spoken against Mahomet: he turned 
the other cheek, and patiently received a second. He received the stroke of 
death out of the city-gates, with great cheerfulness, on the 11th of March, 
859. St. Leocritia was beheaded four days after him, and her body thrown 
into the river Boetis, or Guadalquivir, but taken out by the Christians. The 
Church honors both of them on the days of their martyrdom. 

If we consider the conduct of Christ towards his Church, which he 
planted at the price of his precious blood, and treats as his most beloved 
spouse, we shall admire a wonderful secret in the adorable councils of his 
tender providence. This Church, so dear to him, and so precious in his eyes, 
he formed and spread under a general, most severe, and dreadful 
persecution. He has exposed it in every age to frequent and violent storms, 
and seems to delight in always holding at least some part or other of it in 
the fiery crucible. But the days of its severest trials were those of its most 
glorious triumphs. Then it shone above all other periods of time with the 
brightest examples of sanctity, and exhibited both to heaven and to men on 
earth the most glorious spectacles and triumphs. Then were formed in its 
bosom innumerable most illustrious heroes of all perfect virtue, who 
eminently inherited, and propagated in the hearts of many others, the true 
spirit of our crucified Redeemer. The same conduct God in his tender mercy 
holds with regard to those chosen souls which he destines to raise, by 
special graces, highest in his favor. When the counsels of divine Providence 
shall be manifested to them in the next life, then they shall clearly see that 
their trials were the most happy moments, and the most precious graces of 
their whole lives. In sickness, humiliations, and other crosses, the poison of 
self-love was expelled from their hearts, their affections weaned from the 
world, opportunities were afforded them of practising the most heroic 
virtues, by the fervent exercise of which their souls were formed in the 


school of Christ, and his perfect spirit of humility, meekness, 
disengagement, and purity of the affections, ardent charity, and all other 
virtues, in which true Christian heroism consists. The forming of the heart 
of one saint is a great and sublime work, the masterpiece of divine grace, 
the end and the price of the death of the Son of God. It can only be finished 
by the cross on which we were engendered in Christ, and the mystery of our 
predestination is accomplished. 


St. Sophronius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, C. 


He was a native of Damascus, and made such a progress in learning that he 
obtained the name of the Sophist. He lived twenty years near Jerusalem, 
under the direction of John Moschus, a holy hermit, without engaging 
himself in a religious state. These two great men visited together the 
monasteries of Egypt, and were detained by St. John the Almoner, at 
Alexandria, about the year 610, and employed by him two years in 
extirpating the Eutychians, and in reforming his diocese. John Moschus 
wrote there his Spiritual Meadow, which he dedicated to Sophronius. He 
made a collection in that book of the edifying examples of virtue which he 
had seen or heard of among the monks, and died shortly after at Rome. 
Athanasius, patriarch of the Jacobites or lEutychians, in Syria, 
acknowledged two distinct natures in Christ, the divine and the human; but 
allowed only one will. This Demi-Eutychianism was a_ glaring 
inconsistency; because the will is the property of the nature. Moreover, 
Christ sometimes speaks of his human will distinct from the divine, as in 
his prayer in his agony in the garden. This Monothelite heresy seemed an 
expedient whereby to compound with the Eutychians. The emperor 
Heraclius confirmed it by an edict called Ecthesis, or the Exposition, 
declaring that there is only one will in Christ, namely, that of the Divine 
Word: which was condemned by pope John IV. Cyrus, bishop of Phasis, a 
virulent Monothelite, was by Heraclius preferred to the patriarchate of 
Alexandria, in 629. St. Sophronius, falling at his feet, conjured him not to 
publish his erroneous articles, but in vain. He therefore left Egypt, and came 
to Constantinople, where he found Sergius, the crafty patriarch, sowing the 
same error in conjunction with Theodorus of Pharan. Hereupon he travelled 
into Syria, where, in 634, he was, against his will, elected patriarch of 
Jerusalem. 

He was no sooner established in his see, than he assembled a council of 
all the bishops of his patriarchate, in 631, to condemn the Monothelite 


heresy, and composed a synodal letter to explain and prove the Catholic 
faith. This excellent piece was confirmed in the sixth general council. St. 
Sophronius sent this learned epistle to pope Honorius and to Sergius. This 
latter had, by a crafty letter and captious expressions, persuaded pope 
Honorius to tolerate a silence as to one or two wills in Christ. It is evident 
from the most authentic monuments, that Honorius never assented to that 
error, but always adhered to the truth.22 However, a silence was ill-timed, 
and though not so designed, might be deemed by some a kind of 
connivance; for a rising heresy seeks to carry on its work under ground 
without noise: it is a fire which spreads itself under cover. Sophronius, 
seeing the emperor and almost all the chief prelates of the East conspire 
against the truth, thought it his duty to defend it with the greater zeal. He 
took Stephen, bishop of Doria, the eldest of his suffragans, led him to 
Mount Calvary, and there adjured him by Him who was crucified on that 
place, and by the account which he should I give him at the last day, “to go 
to the apostolic see, where are the foundations of the holy doctrine, and not 
to cease to pray till the holy persons there should examine and condemn the 
novelty.” Stephen did so, and stayed at Rome ten years, till he saw it 
condemned by pope Martin I. in the council of Lateran, in 649. Sophronius 
was detained at home by the invasion of the Saracens. Mahomet had 
broached his impostures at Mecca, in 608, but being rejected there, fled to 
Medina, in 622. Aboubeker succeeded him in 634 under the title of Caliph, 
or vicar of the prophet. He died after a reign of two years. Omar, his 
successor, took Damascus in 636, and after a siege of two years, Jerusalem, 
in 638. He built a mosque in the place of Solomon’s temple, and because it 
fell in the night, the Jews told him it would not stand unless the cross of 
Christ, which stood on Mount Calvary, was taken away: which the Caliph 
caused to be done.2®2 Sophronius, in a sermon on the exaltation of the cross, 
mentions the custom of taking the cross out of us case at Mid-Lent to be 
venerated.2©4 Photius takes notice that his works breathe an affecting piety, 
but that the Greek is not pure. They consist of his synodal letter, his letter to 
pope Honorius, and a small number of scattered sermons. He deplored the 
abomination of desolation set up by the Mahometans in the holy place. God 
called him out of those evils to his kingdom on the 11th of March, 639, or, 


as Papebroke thinks®®2 in 644. See the council of Lateran, t. 6, Conc. 
Fleury, b. 37, 38, and Le Quien, Oriens Christ. t. 3, p. 264. 


St. Angus, B. C. 


This saint is distinguished by the surname of Kele-De, that is, Worshipper 
of God; which began in his time to be the denomination of monks in the 
Scottish language, commonly called Culdees. He was born in Ireland, in the 
eighth century, of the race of the Dalaradians, kings of Ulster. In his youth, 
renouncing all earthly pretensions, he chose Christ for his inheritance, 
embracing a religious state in the famous monastery of Cluain-Edneach in 
East-Meath. Here he became so great a proficient both in learning and 
sanctity, that no one in his time could be found in Ireland that equalled him 
in reputation for every kind of virtue, and for sacred knowledge. To shun 
the esteem of the world, he disguised himself, and going to the monastery 
of Tamlacht, three miles from Dublin, lived there seven years unknown, in 
the quality of a lay brother, performing all the drudgery of the house, 
appearing fit for nothing but the vilest employs, while his interior by perfect 
love and contemplation was absorbed in God. Being at length discovered, 
he some time after returned to Cluain-Edneach, where the continual 
austerity of his life, and his constant application to God in prayer, may be 
more easily admired than imitated. He was chosen abbot, and at length 
raised to the episcopal dignity: for it was usual then in Ireland for eminent 
abbots in the chief monasteries to be bishops. He was remarkable for his 
devotion to the saints, and he left both a longer and a shorter Irish 
Martyrology, and five other books concerning the saints of his country, 
contained in what the Irish call Saltair-na-Rann. He died about the year 824, 
not at Cluain-Edneach, but at Desert Ainguis, which became also a famous 
monastery, and took its name from him. See his acts in Colgan, p. 579. 


St. Constantine, M. 


He is said to have been a British king, who, after the death of his queen, 
resigned the crown to his son, and became a monk in the monastery of St. 
David. It is added that he afterwards went into North Britain, and joined St. 
Columba in preaching the gospel among the Picts, who then inhabited a 
great part of what is now called Scotland. He founded a monastery at 
Govane, near the river Cluyd, converted all the land of Cantire to the faith 
of Christ, and died a martyr by the hands of infidels, towards the end of the 
sixth century. He was buried in his monastery of Govane, and divers 
churches were erected in Scotland, under his invocation. But it seems most 
probable that the Scottish martyr is not the same person with the British 
king. Colgan supposes him to have been an Irish monk, who had lived in 
the community of St. Carthag, at Rathane.86 


March 12 


St. gregory the great, pope, C. 


From his works, Bede, and Paul, deacon of Monte Cassino, towards the end 
of the eighth century. His life In four books, by John deacon of Rome in the 
ninth age, is full of mistakes, as Baronius observes. See his history, 
compiled in French by Dom Dionysius of Sainte-Marthe, superior-general 
of the Maurist monks, printed at Rouen in 4to. 1697, and more accurately in 
Latin by the same author, in the 4to. tome of this father’s works, in 1705. 
See also Fleury, b. 34, 35, 36. Mabillon, Annal. Besed.1. 6, t. 1. Ceillier, t. 
17, p. 128. F. Wietrowski, S. J. Historia de rebus in Pontificatu, S. Gregorii 
M. gestis, in fol. Gradonici, S. Gregorius, M. Pontifex, a criminationibus 
Oudmi vindicatus, and Hieron. Muzio in Coro Pontificate. 


A. D. 604. 


St. Gregory, from his illustrious actions and extraordinary virtues, surnamed 
the Great, was born at Rome, about the year 540. Gordianus, his father, 
enjoyed the dignity of a senator, and was very wealthy; but after the birth of 
our saint, renounced the world, and died Regionarius, that is one of the 
seven cardinal deacons who took care of the ecclesiastical districts of 
Rome. His mother, Sylvia, consecrated herself to God in a little oratory near 
St. Paul’s. Our saint was called Gregory, which in Greek implies a 
watchman, as Vigilius and Vigilantius in Latin. In his youth he applied 
himself, with unabated diligence, to the studies of grammar, rhetoric, and 
philosophy; and after these first accomplishments, to the civil law and the 
canons of the church, in which he was perfectly skilled. He was only thirty- 
four years old when, in 574, he was made, by the emperor Justin the 
Younger, pretor, or governor and chief magistrate of Rome. By this dignity 
he was the chief judge of the city; his pomp and state differed little from 
that of a consul, and he was obliged to wear the Trabea, which was a rich 
robe of silk, magnificently embroidered, and sparkling with precious stones: 
a garment only allowed to the consuls and pretor. But he could say, with 


Esther, that his heart always detested the pride of the world. From his 
infancy he loved and esteemed only heavenly things, and it was his chief 
delight to converse with holy monks, or to be retired in his closet, or in the 
church at his devotions. After the death of his father, he built and endowed 
six monasteries in Sicily out of the estates which he had in that island, and 
founded a seventh in his own house in Rome, which was the famous 
monastery of St. Andrew, on the hill Scaurus,2°4 now possessed by the 
Order of Camaldoli. The first abbot of this house was Hilarion, the second 
Valentinus, under whom St. Gregory himself took the monastic habit, in 
575, being thirty-five years old. In this retirement, Gregory applied himself 
with that vigor to fasting and the study of the sacred writings, that he 
thereby contracted a great weakness in his stomach, and used to fall into fits 
of swooning if he did not frequently eat. What gave him the greatest 
affliction was his not being able to fast on an Easter-Eve, a day on which, 
says John the deacon, every one, not even excepting little children, are used 
to fast. His great desire of conforming to the universal practice on that day 
occasioned his applying to a monk of eminent sanctity, named Eleutherius, 
with whom having prayed, and besought God to enable him to fast at least 
on that sacred day, he found himself on a sudden so well restored, that he 
not only fasted that day, but quite forgot his illness, as he himself relates.88 

It was before his advancement to the see of Rome, or even to the 
government of his monastery, that he first, as Paul the deacon testifies, 
projected the conversion of the English nation. This great blessing took its 
rise from the following occasion.2°2 Gregory happened one day to walk 
through the market, and here taking notice that certain youths of fine 
features and complexion were exposed to sale, he inquired what 
countrymen they were, and was answered, that they came from Britain. He 
asked if the people of that country were Christians or heathens, and was 
told they were still heathens. Then Gregory, fetching a deep sigh, said: “It 
was a lamentable consideration that the prince of darkness should be master 
of so much beauty, and have so comely persons in his possession: and that 
so fine an outside should have nothing of God’s grace to furnish it 
within.”82 This incident made so great an impression upon him, that he 
applied himself soon after to pope Benedict I., and earnestly requested that 
some persons might be sent to preach Christianity in Britain. And not 


finding any one disposed to undertake that mission, he made an offer of 
himself for the service, with the pope’s consent and approbation. Having 
obtained leave, he privately set forward on his journey, in company with 
several monks of his own monastery. But when his departure was known, 
the whole city was in an uproar, and the people ran in a body to the pope, 
whom they met going to St. Peter’s church. They cried out to him in the 
utmost consternation: “Apostolical father, what have you done? In suffering 
Gregory to go away, you have destroyed Rome: you have undone us, and 
offended St. Peter.” At these pressing instances the pope dispatched 
messengers to recall him: and the saint being overtaken by them on the third 
day, was obliged, though with great reluctance, to return to Rome. Not long 
after, the same pope, according to John the deacon, and the Benedictins, or, 
as Paul the deacon and Baronius say, his successor Pelagius II., made him 
one of the seven deacons of the church at Rome, who assisted the pope. 
Pelagius II. sent him to Constantinople in quality of Apocrisiarius, or 
Nuncio of the holy see, to the religious emperor Tiberius, by whom the 
Saint was received and treated with the highest distinction. This public 
employment did not make him lay aside the practices of a monastic life, in 
order to which he had taken with him certain monks of his house, with 
whom he might the better continue them, and by their example excite 
himself to recollection and prayer. At the request of St. Leander, bishop of 
Seville, whom he saw at Constantinople, he wrote in that city his thirty-five 
books of Morals upon Job, giving chiefly the moral and allegorical 
interpretations of that sacred book, in such a manner as to reduce into one 
body the most excellent principles of morality, and also of an interior life, 
of both which this admirable work hath been ever since regarded as the 
great storehouse and armory Out of it St. Isidore, St. Thomas, and other 
masters of those holy sciences have chiefly drawn their sublime maxims. 
Mauritius having married the daughter of Tiberius, in 582, who had the 
empire for her dowry, St. Gregory was pitched upon to stand godfather to 
his eldest son. Eutychius was at that time patriarch of Constantinople.24 
This prelate, having suffered for the faith under Justinian, fell at length into 
an error, importing, that after the general resurrection the glorified bodies of 
the elect will be no longer palpable, but of a more subtile texture than air. 
This error he couched in a certain book which he wrote. St. Gregory was 


alarmed, and held several conferences with the patriarch upon that subject, 
both in private and before the emperor, and clearly demonstrated from the 
scriptures, that the glorified bodies of the saints will be the same which they 
had on earth, only delivered from the appendices of mortality; and that they 
will be palpable as that of Christ was after his resurrection2“ The good 
bishop being docile and humble, retracted his mistake, and shortly after 
falling sick, in presence of the emperor, who had honored him with a visit, 
taking hold of his skin with his hand, said: “I profess the belief that we shall 
all rise in this very flesh.”823 

Pope Pelagius recalled St. Gregory in 584. He brought with him to Rome 
an arm of St. Andrew, and the head of St. Luke, which the emperor had 
given him. He placed both these relics in his monastery of St. Andrew, 
where the former remains to this day; but the latter has been removed 
thence to St. Peter’s, where it still continues. The saint with joy saw himself 
restored to the tranquillity of his cell, where he eagerly desired to bury 
himself with regard to the world, from which he had fied naked into this 
secure harbor; because, as he signified to St. Leander, he saw how difficult 
a thing it is to converse with the world without contracting inordinate 
attachments.244 Pope Pelagius also made him his secretary. He still 
continued to govern his monastery, in which he showed a remarkable 
instance of severity. Justus, one of his monks, had acquired and kept 
privately three pieces of gold, which he confessed on his death-bed. St. 
Gregory forbade the community to attend and pray by his bedside, 
according to custom; but could not refuse him the assistance of a priest, 
which the council of Nice ordained that no one should be deprived of at the 
hour of death. Justus died in great sentiments of compunction; yet, in 
compliance with what the monastic discipline enjoins in such cases, in 
imitation of what St. Macarius had prescribed on the like occasion, he 
ordered his corpse to be buried under the dunghill, and the three pieces of 
money to be thrown into the grave with it. Nevertheless, as he died penitent, 
he ordered mass to be daily offered up for him during thirty days.8@ St. 
Gregory says,2 that after the mass of the thirtieth day, Justus, appearing to 
his brother Copiosus, assured him that he had been in torments, but was 
then released Pope Pelagius II. dying in the beginning of the great 
pestilence, in January, 590, the clergy, senate, and Roman people 


unanimously agreed to choose St. Gregory for their bishop, although he 
opposed his election with all his power. It was then the custom at the 
election of a pope to consult the emperor as the head of the senate and 
people. Our saint, trusting to his friendship with Mauritius, to whose s6n he 
stood godfather, wrote to him privately to conjure him not to approve of this 
choice. He wrote also with great earnestness to John, patriarch of 
Constantinople, and to other powerful friends in that city, begging them to 
employ their interest with the emperor for that purpose: but complains in 
several letters afterwards that they had all refused to serve him. The 
governor of Rome intercepted his letters to the emperor, and sent others to 
him, in the name of the senate and people, to the contrary effect. In the 
mean time, the plague continued to rage at Rome with great violence; and, 
while the people waited for the emperor’s answer, St. Gregory took 
occasion from their calamities to exhort them to repentance. Having made 
them a pathetic sermon on that subject,2““ he appointed a solemn litany, or 
procession, in seven companies, with a priest at the head of each, who were 
to march from different churches, and all to meet in that of St. Mary Major; 
singing Kyrie Eleison as they wen along the streets. During this procession 
there died in one hour’s time fourscore of those who assisted at it. But St. 
Gregory did not forbear to exhort the people, and to pray till such time as 
the distemper ceased.2 During the public calamity, St. Gregory seemed to 
have forgot the danger he was in of being exalted to the pontifical throne; 
for he feared as much to lose the security of his poverty as the most 
avaricious can do to lose their treasures. He had been informed that his 
letters to Constantinople had been intercepted; wherefore, not being able to 
go out of the gates of Rome, where guards were placed, he prevailed with 
certain merchants to carry him off disguised, and shut up in a wicker basket. 
Three days he lay concealed in the woods and caverns, during which time 
the people of Rome observed fasts and prayers. Being miraculously 
discovered,2 and no longer able, as he says himself,882 to resist, after the 
manifestations of the divine will, he was taken, brought back to Rome with 
great acclamations, and consecrated on the 3d of September, in 590. In this 
ceremony he was conducted, according to custom, to the Confession of St. 
Peter, as his tomb is called; where he made a profession of his faith, which 
is still extant in his works. He sent also to the other patriarchs a synodal 


epistle, in which was contained the profession of his faith.28! In it he 
declares, that he received the four general councils as the four gospels. He 
received congratulatory letters upon his exaltation; to all which he returned 
for answer rather tears than words, in the most feeling sentiments of 
profound humility. To Theoctista, the emperor’s sister, he wrote thus:282 “I 
have lost the comfort of my calm, and, appearing to be outwardly exalted, I 
am inwardly and really fallen—My endeavors were to banish corporeal 
objects from my mind, that I might spiritually behold heavenly joys. 
Neither desiring nor fearing any thing in the world, I seemed raised above 
the earth, but the storm had cast me on a sudden into alarms and fears: I am 
come into the depth of the sea, and the tempest hath drowned me.” He adds: 
“The emperor hath made an ape to be called a lion; but cannot make him 
become one.” In his letter to Narses, the patrician, he says:882 “I am so 
overcome with grief, that I am scarce able to speak. My mind is 
encompassed with darkness. All that the world thinks agreeable, brings to 
me trouble and affliction.” To St. Leander he writes: “I remember with tears 
that I have lost the calm harbor of my repose, and with many a sigh I look 
upon the firm land which I cannot reach. If you love me, assist me with 
your prayers.” He often invites others to weep with him, and conjures them 
to pray for him. John, archbishop of Ravenna, modestly reprehended his 
cowardice in endeavoring, by flight, to decline the burden of the pastoral 
charge. In answer to his censure, and to instruct all pastors, soon after his 
exaltation, he wrote his incomparable book, On the Pastoral Care, setting 
forth the dangers, duties, and obligations of that charge, which he calls, 
from St. Gregory Nazianzen, the art of arts, and science of sciences. So 
great was the reputation of this performance, as soon as it appeared, that the 
emperor Mauritius sent to Rome for a copy; and Anastasius, the holy 
patriarch of Antioch, translated it into Greek. Many popes and councils 
have exhorted and commanded pastors of souls frequently to read it, and in 
it, as in a looking glass, to behold themselves.284 Our English saints made it 
always their rule, and king Alfred translated it into the Saxon tongue. In this 
book we read a transcript of the sentiments and conduct of our excellent 
pastor. His zeal for the glory of God, and the angelic function of paying him 
the constant tribute of praise in the church, moved him, in the beginning of 
his pontificate, to reform the church music.222 Preaching he regarded as the 


principal and most indispensable function of every pastor of souls, as it is 
called by St. Thomas, and was most solicitous to feed his flock with the 
word of God. His forty homilies on the gospels, which are extant, show that 
he spoke in a plain and familiar style, and without any pomp of words, but 
with a surprising eloquence of the heart. The same may be said of his 
twenty-two homilies on Ezekiel, which he preached while Rome was 
besieged by the Lombards, in 592. In the nineteenth he, in profound 
humility, applies to himself, with tears, whatever the prophet spoke against 
slothful mercenary pastors. Paul the deacon relates, that after the saint’s 
death, Peter the deacon, his most intimate friend, testified that he had seen 
in a vision, as an emblem of the Holy Ghost, a dove appear on his head, 
applying his bill to his ear while he was writing on the latter part of Ezekiel. 

This great pope always remembered, that, by his station, he was the 
common father of the poor. He relieved their necessities with so much 
sweet ness and affability, as to spare them the confusion of receiving the 
alms; and the old men among them he, out of deference, called his fathers. 
He often entertained several of them at his own table. He kept by him an 
exact catalogue of the poor, called by the ancients matricule; and he 
liberally provided for the necessities of each. In the beginning of every 
month he distributed to all the poor, corn, wine, pulse, cheese, fish, flesh, 
and oil: he appointed officers for every street to send every day necessaries 
to all the needy sick; before he ate he always sent off meats from his own 
table to some poor persons. One day a beggar being found dead in a corner 
of a by-street, he is said to have abstained some days from the celebration 
of the divine mysteries, condemning himself of a neglect in seeking the 
poor with sufficient care. He entertained great numbers of strangers both at 
Rome and in other countries, and had every day twelve at his own table 
whom his sacristan invited. He was most liberal in redeeming captives 
taken by the Lombards, for which he permitted the bishop of Fano to break 
and sell the sacred vessels,®8© and ordered the bishop of Messana to do the 
same.882 He extended his charity to the heretics, whom he sought to gain by 
mildness. He wrote to the bishop of Naples to receive and reconcile readily 
those who desired it, taking upon his own soul the danger,®88 lest he should 
be charged with their perdition if they should perish by too great severity. 
Yet he was careful not to give them an occasion of triumphing by any 


unreasonable condescension; and much more not to relax the severity of the 
law of God in the least tittle.882 He showed great moderation to the 
schismatics of Istria, and to the very Jews. When Peter, bishop of Terracina, 
had taken from the latter their synagogue, St. Gregory ordered it to be 
restored to them, saying, they are not to be compelled, but converted by 
meekness and charity.222 He repeated the same orders for the Jews of 
Sardinia, and for those of Sicily.22" In his letters to his vicar in Sicily, and to 
the stewards of the patrimony of the Roman church in Africa, Italy, and 
other places, he recommends mildness and liberality towards his vassals 
and farmers; orders money to be advanced to those that were in distress, 
which they might repay by little and little, and most rigorously forbids any 
to be oppressed. He carefully computed and piously distributed the income 
of his revenues at four terms in the year. In his epistles, we find him 
continually providing for the necessities of all churches, especially of those 
in Italy, which the wars of the Lombards and other calamities had made 
desolate. Notwithstanding his meekness and condescension, his courage 
was undaunted, and his confidence in the divine assistance unshaken amidst 
the greatest difficulties. “You know me,” says he,822 “and that I tolerate a 
long while; but when I have once determined to bear no longer, I go with 
joy against all dangers.” Out of sincere humility he styled himself “the 
basest of men, devoured by sloth and laziness.”822 Writing to St. Leander, 
he says,24 he always desired to be the contempt of men and the outcast of 
the people. He declares, “I am ready to be corrected by all persons, and 
him only do I look upon as my friend by whose tongue I learn to wash away 
the stains of my mind.” He subscribed himself in all his letters, Servant of 
the servants of God, which custom has been retained by his successors. 
Indeed, what is a pastor or superior but the servant of those for whom he is 
to give a rigorous account to God? The works of St. Gregory were 
everywhere received with the greatest applause. Marinianus, archbishop of 
Ravenna, read his comments on Job to the people in the church. The saint 
was afflicted and confounded that his writings should be thought to deserve 
a place among the approved works of the fathers; and wrote to that prelate 
that his book was not proper for the church, admonishing him rather to read 
St. Austin on the psalms.828 He was no less dead to himself in his great 


actions. and all other things. He saw nothing in himself but imperfections, 
and subjects of confusion and humiliation. 

It is incredible how much he wrote, and, during the thirteen years that he 
governed the church, what great things he achieved for the glory of God, 
the good of the church, the reformation of manners, the edification of the 
faithful, the relief of the poor, the comfort of the afflicted, the establishment 
of ecclesiastical discipline, and the advancement of piety and religion. But 
our surprise redoubles upon us, when we remember his continual bad state 
of health and frequent sicknesses, and his assiduity in prayer and holy 
contemplation; though this exercise it was that gave always wings to his 
soul. In his own palace he would allow of no furniture but what was mean 
and simple, nor have any attendants near his person but clergymen or 
monks of approved virtue, learning, and prudence. His household was a 
model of Christian perfection; and by his care, arts, sciences, and the heroic 
practice of piety, flourished, especially in the city of Rome. The state of 
Christendom was at that time on every side miserably distracted, and stood 
in need of a pastor, whose extraordinary sanctity, abilities, and courage 
should render him equal to every great enterprise. And such a one was 
Gregory. The eastern churches were wretchedly divided and shattered by 
the Nestorians, and the numerous spawn of the Eutychians, all which he 
repressed. In the west, England was buried in idolatry, and Spain, under the 
Visigoths, was overrun with the Arian heresy. These two flourishing 
countries owe their conversion, in a great measure, to his zeal, especially 
the former. In Africa he extirpated the Donatists, converted many 
schismatics in Istria and the neighboring provinces; and reformed many 
grievous abuses in Gaul, whence he banished simony, which had almost 
universally infected that church. A great part of Italy was become a prey to 
the Lombards,82 who were partly Arians, partly idolaters. St. Gregory 
often stopped the fury of their arms, and checked their oppressions of the 
people: by his zeal he also brought over many to the Catholic faith, and had 
the comfort to see Agilulph, their king, renounce the Arian heresy to 
embrace it. In 592, Romanus, exarch, or governor of Italy for the emperor, 
with a view to his own private interest, perfidiously broke the solemn treaty 
which he had made with the Lombards, and took Perugia and several 
other towns. But the barbarians, who were much the stronger, revenged this 


insult with great cruelty, and besieged Rome itself. St. Gregory neglected 
nothing to protect the oppressed, and raised troops for the defence of 
several places. At length, by entreaties and great presents, he engaged the 
Lombards to retire into their own territories. He reproved the exarch for his 
breach of faith, but to no other effect than to draw upon himself the 
indignation of the governor and his master. Such were the extortions and 
injustices of this and other imperial officers, that the yoke of the barbarians 
was lighter than the specious shadow of liberty under the tyranny of the 
empire: and with such rigor were the heaviest taxes levied, that to pay them, 
many poor inhabitants of Corsiea were forced to sell their own children to 
the barbarians. These oppressions cried to heaven for vengeance: and St. 
Gregory wrote boldly to the empress Constantina,®22 entreating that the 
emperor, though he should be a loser by it, would not fill his exchequer by 
oppressing his people, nor suffer taxes to be levied by iniquitous methods, 
which would be an impediment to his eternal salvation. He sent to this 
empress a brandeum, or veil, which had touched the bodies of the apostles, 
and assured her that miracles had been wrought by such relics.22 He 
promised to send her also some dust-filings of the chains of St. Paul; o 
which relics he makes frequent mention in his epistles. At Cagliari, a 
certain rich Jew, having been converted to the faith, had seized the 
Synagogue in order to convert it into a church, and had set up in it an image 
of the Virgin Mary and a cross. Upon the complaint of the other Jews, St. 
Gregory ordered“! the synagogue to be restored to them, but that the image 
and cross should be first removed with due veneration and respect.222 
Writing to Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards, he mentions,222 that he 
sent her son, the young king, a little cross, in which was a particle of the 
wood of the true Cross, to carry about his neck. Secundinus, a holy hermit 
near Ravenna, godfather to this young king, begged of the pope some 
devout pictures. St. Gregory, in his answer, says: “We have sent you two 
cloths, containing the picture of God our Saviour, and of Mary the holy 
Mother of God, and of the blessed apostles Peter and Paul, and one cross: 
also for a benediction, a key which hath been applied to the most holy body 
of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, that you may remain defended from 
the enemy.”224 But when Serenus, bishop of Marseilles, had broken certain 
sacred images which some persons lately converted from idolatry honored 


with their former idolatrous superstitions, St. Gregory commended his zeal 
for suppressing this abuse, but reproved him for breaking the images.222 
When the archbishop of Ravenna used the pallium, not only at mass, but 
also in other functions, St. Gregory wrote him a severe reprimand, telling 
him that no ornament shines so bright on the shoulders of a bishop as 
humility.226,9°7 He extended his pastoral zeal and solicitude over all 
churches; and he frequently takes notice that the care of the churches of the 
whole world was intrusted to St. Peter, and his successors in the see of 
Rome.2°8 This authority he exerted in the oriental patriarchates. A certain 
monk having been accused of Manicheism, and beaten by the order of John 
the patriarch of Constantinople, appealed to pope Gregory, who sharply 
reprimanded the patriarch, exhorting him to eject a certain wicked young 
man by whom he suffered himself to be governed, and to do penance, and 
telling him: “If you do not keep the canons, I know not who you are.”222 He 
absolved the monk, with his colleague, a priest, re-established them in their 
monastery, and sent them back into the East, having received their 
profession of faith. He also absolved John, a priest of Chalcedon, who had 
been unjustly condemned by the delegates of the patriarch. This patriarch, 
John, surnamed the Faster, usurped the arrogant title of cecumenical, or 
universal patriarch. This epithet was only used of a general council which 
represents the whole church. In this sense an cecumenical bishop should 
mean a bishop who represents the whole church, so that all other bishops 
are only his vicars. St. Gregory took the word in that sense: which would be 
blasphemy and heresy, and as such he condemned it.2!2 John indeed only 
meant it in a limited sense for an archbishop over many, as we call him a 
general who commands many; but even so it savored of arrogance and 
novelty. In opposition to this, St. Gregory took no other titles than those of 
humility. Gregoria, a lady of the bedchamber to the empress, being troubled 
with scruples, wrote to St. Gregory, that she should never be at ease till he 
should obtain of God, by a revelation, an assurance that her sins were 
forgiven her. To calm her disturbed mind, he sent her the following 
answer.24- “You ask what is both difficult and unprofitable. Difficult, 
because I am unworthy to receive any revelation: unprofitable, because an 
absolute assurance of your pardon does not suit your state till you can no 
longer weep for your sins. You ought always to fear and tremble for them, 


and wash them away by daily tears. Paid had been taken up to the third 
heaven, yet trembled lest he should become a reprobate.—Security is the 
mother of negligence.” 

The emperor forbade any to be admitted in monasteries, who, having 
been in office, had not yet given up their accounts, or who were engaged in 
the military service. This order he sent to each of the patriarchs, to be by 
them notified to all the bishops of their respective districts. St. Gregory, 
who was at that time sick, complied with the imperial mandate, so far as to 
order the edict to be signified to the western bishops,2!2 as appears from a 
letter which he wrote to the emperor as soon as his health was re- 
established. We learn from another letter, which he wrote some years after 
to the bishops of the empire, that, on this occasion, he exhorted the bishops 
to comply with the first part, and as to the second, not to suffer persons 
engaged in the army to be admitted among the clergy or to the monastic 
habit, unless their vocation had been thoroughly tried for the space of three 
years, that it might be evident they were converted from the world, and 
sought not to change one kind of secular life for another. He made to 
Mauritius the strongest remonstrances against this edict, saying, “It is not 
agreeable to God, seeing by it the way to heaven was shut to several; for 
many cannot be saved unless they forsake all things.” He, therefore, 
entreated the emperor to mitigate this law, approving the first article its 
most just, unless the monastery made itself answerable for the debts of such 
a person received in it. As to the second, he allows that the motives and 
sincerity of the conversion of such soldiers are to be narrowly examined 
before they ought to be admitted to the monastic habit. Mauritius, who had 
before conceived certain prejudices against St. Gregory, was offended at his 
remonstrances, and showed his resentment against him for some years, but 
at length agreed to the mitigations of each article proposed by St. Gregory: 
which the holy pope, with great pleasure, notified by a letter addressed to 
the bishops of the empire.2/2 

The emperor Mauritius, having broken his league with the Avari, a 
Seythian nation, then settled on the banks of the Danube,2!4 was defeated, 
and obliged to purchase an ignominious peace. He also refused to ransom 
the prisoners they had taken, though they asked at first only a golden penny 
a head, and at last only a sixth part, or four farthings; which refusal so 


enraged the barbarians, that they put them all to the sword. Mauritius began 
then to be stung with remorse, gave large alms, and prayed that God would 
rather punish him in this life than in the next. His prayer was heard. His 
avarice and extortions had rendered him odious to all his subjects; and, in 
602, he ordered the army to take winter quarters in the enemy’s country, and 
to subsist on freebooting, without, pay. The soldiers, exasperated at this 
treatment, chose one Phocas, a daring ambitious man, to be their leader, and 
marched to Constantinople, where he was crowned emperor. Mauritius had 
made his escape, but was taken with his family thirty miles out of the city, 
and brought back. His five sons were slain before his eyes at Chalcedon: he 
repeated all the while as a true penitent these words: “Thou art just, O Lord, 
and thy judgments are righteous.”2!2 When the nurse offered her own child 
instead of his youngest, he would not suffer it. Last of all he himself was 
massacred, after a reign of twenty years. His empress, Constantina, was 
confined with her three daughters, and murdered with them a few months 
after. The tyrant was slain by Heraclius, governor of Africa, after a tottering 
reign of eight years. When Phocas mounted the throne, his images were 
received and set up at Rome: nor could St. Gregory, for the sake of the 
public good, omit writing to him letters of congratulation.24© In them he 
makes some compliments to Phocas, which are not so much praises as 
respectful exhortations to a tyrant in power, and wishes of the public liberty, 
peace, and happiness.2!2 The saint nowhere approved his injustices or 
tyranny, though he regarded him, like Jehu, as the instrument of God to 
punish other sinners. He blamed Mauritius, but in things truly blameable; 
and drew from his punishment a seasonable occasion of wholesome advice 
which he gave to Phocas, whom the public safety of all Italy obliged him 
not to exasperate. 

This holy pope had labored many years under a great weakness of his 
breast and stomach, and was afflicted with slow fevers, and frequent fits of 
the gout, which once confined him to his bed two whole years. On the 25th 
of January, 604, he gave to the church of St. Paul several parcels of land to 
furnish it with lights: the act of donation remains to this day engraved on a 
marble stone in the same church. God called him to himself on the 12th of 
March, the same year, about the sixty-fourth of his age, after he had 
governed the church thirteen years, six months, and ten days. His pallium, 


the reliquary which he wore about his neck, and his girdle, were preserved 
long after his death, when John the deacon wrote, who describes his picture 
drawn from the life, then to be seen in the monastery of St. Andrew.28 His 
holy remains rest in the Vatican church. Both the Greek and Latins honor 
his name. The council of Clif, or Cloveshove, under arch bishop Cuthbert, 
in 747, commanded his feast to be observed a holyday in all the monasteries 
in England; which the council of Oxford, in 1222, extended to the whole 
kingdom. This law subsisted till the change of religion.2!2 

Every superior, who is endued with the sincere spirit of humility and 
charity, looks upon himself with this great hope, as the servant of all, bound 
to labor and watch night and day, to bear every kind of affront, to suffer all 
manner of pains, to do all in his power, to put on every shape, and sacrifice 
his own ease and life to procure the spiritual improvement of the least of 
those who are committed to his charge. He is incapable of imperious 
haughtiness, which alienates the minds of inferiors, and renders their 
obedience barely exterior and a forced hypocrisy. His commands are tender 
entreaties, and if he is obliged to extend his authority, this he does with 
secret repugnance, losing sight of himself, intent only on God’s honor and 
his neighbor’s salvation, placing himself in spirit beneath all his subjects, 
and all mankind, and esteeming himself the last of all creatures. St. Paul, 
though vested with the most sublime authority, makes use of terms so mild 
and so powerfully ravishing, that they must melt the hardest heart. Instead 
of commanding in the name of God, see how he usually expresses himself: 
“T entreat you, O Timothy, by the love which you bear me. I conjure you, by 
the bowels of Jesus Christ. I beseech you, by the meekness of Christ. If you 
love me, do this.” And see how he directs us to reprove those who sin: “If 
any one should fall, do you who are spiritual remind him in that spirit of 
meekness, remembering that you may also fall,” and into a more grievous 
crime. St. Peter, who had received the keys of the kingdom of heaven, shed 
more tears of tender charity than he speaks words. What heart can be so 
savage and unnatural, as to refuse to obey him who, having authority to lay 
injunctions, and thunder out anathemas, weeps instead of commanding. If 
SS. Peter and Paul pour out the water of tears and mildness, St. John casts 
darts of fire into the hearts of those whom he commands. “My little 
children,” says he, “if you love Christ, do this. I conjure you, by Christ, our 


good Master, love affectionately, and this is enough. Love will teach you 
what to do. The unction of the Holy Ghost will instruct you.” This is the 
true spirit of governing; a method sure to gain the hearts of others, and to 
inspire them with a love of the precept itself and of virtue. St. Macarius of 
Egypt was styled the god of the monks, so affectionately and readily was he 
obeyed by them, because he never spoke a word with anger or impatience. 
Moses was chosen by God to be the leader and legislator of his people, 
because he was the meekest of men: and with what astonishing patience did 
he bear the murmurs and rebellions of an ungrateful and stiff-necked 
people! David’s meekness towards Saul and others purchased him the 
crown, and was one of the principal virtues by which he was rendered a 
king according to God’s own heart. Those who command with imperious 
authority show they are puffed up with the empty wind of pride, which 
makes them feel an inordinate pleasure in the exercise of power, the seed of 
tyranny, and the bane of virtue in their souls. Anger and impatience, which 
are more dangerous, because usually canonized under the name of zeal, 
demonstrate persons to be very ill-qualified for governing others, who are 
not masters of themselves or their own passions. How few are so crucified 
to themselves, and so perfectly grounded in humility, patience, meekness, 
and charity, that power and authority infect not their souls with the deadly 
poison of secret pride, or in whom no hurry, importunity, or perverseness 
can extinguish the spirit of meekness, in which, in all occurrences, they 
preserve the same evenness of mind, and the same angelical sweetness of 
countenance. Yet with this they are sons of thunder in resisting evil, and in 
watching against all the artifices of the most subtle and flattering passions 
of sinners, and are firm and inflexible in opposing every step towards any 
dangerous relaxation. St. Gregory, by his whole conduct, sets us an example 
of this perfect humility and meekness, which he requires as an essential 
qualification in every pastor, and in all who are placed over others.222 He no 
less excelled in learning, with which, he says, that humility must be 
accompanied, lest the pastor should lead others astray. But above all other 
qualities for the pastoral charge, he requires an eminent gift of prayer and 
contemplation. Pre ceteris contemplatione suspensus. Pastor. Cura, part 2, 
C: 5, 


Annotation 


ON 


THE LIFE OF ST. GREGORY 


Baronius thinks that his monastery of Saint Andrew’s followed the rule of 
St. Equitius, because its first abbots were drawn out of his province, 
Valeria. On another side, Dom Mabillon (t. 1. Acton. Sanct. & t. 2, Analect. 
and Annal. Bened. 1, 6,) maintains that it followed the rule of St. Benedict, 
which St. Gregory often commends and prefers to all other rules. His 
colleagues, in their life of St. Gregory, Natalis Alexander, in his Church 
History, and others, have written to support the same opinion: who all, with 
Mabillon, borrow all their arguments from the learned English Benedictin, 
Clemens Reynerus, in his Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia. Others 
object that St. Gregory in his epistles ordains many things contrary to the 
rule of St. Benedict, and think he who has written so much concerning St. 
Benedict, would have mentioned by some epithet the circumstance of being 
his disciple, and would have called the rule of that patriarch his own. These 
antiquaries judge it most probable that the monastery of St. Andrew had its 
own rule prescribed by the first founders, and borrowed from different 
places: for this was the ordinary method of most monasteries in the west, 
till afterwards the rule of St. Benedict was universally received for better 
uniformity and discipline: to which the just commendations of St. Gregory 
doubtless contributed. 

F, Clement Reyner, in the above-mentioned book, printed at Doway, in 
folio, in 1626, displays much erudition in endeavoring to prove that St. 
Austin, and the other monks sent by Saint Gregory to convert the English, 
professed the order of St. Benedict. Mabillon borrows his arguments on this 
subject in his preface to the Acts of the Benedictins, against the celebrated 
Sir John Marsham, who, in his long preface to the Monasticon, sets himself 
to show that the first English monks followed rules instituted by their own 
abbots, often gleaned out of many. Dr. Hickes confirms this assertion 


against Mabillon with great erudition, (Diss. pp. 67, 68,) which is espoused 
by Dr. Tanner, bishop of St. Asaph’s, in his preface to his exact Notitia 
Monastica, by the author of Biographia Britannica, in the life of Bede, t. 1, 
p. 656, and by the judicious William Thomas, in his additions to the new 
edition of Dug dale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, (t. 1, p. 157.) These 
authors think that the rule of St. Benedict was not generally received by the 
English monks before the regulations of St. Dunstan; nor perfectly till after 
the Norman conquest. For pope Constantine, in 709, in the bull wherein he 
establishes the rule of St. Benedict to be followed in the abbey of Evesham, 
says of it: “Which does not prevail in those parts.” “Que minus in illis 
partibus habetur.” In 747, Cuthbert archbishop of Canterbury, in a synod 
held in presence of Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, at Cloveshove, (which 
town some place in Kent, others more probably in Mercia, about Reading,) 
published Monastic Constitutions, which were followed by the English 
monks till the time of St. Dunstan. In these we find no mention of the rule 
of Saint Benedict; nor in Bede. The charter of king Ethelbald which 
mentions the Black monks, is a manifest forgery. Even that name was not 
known before the institution of the Camaldulenses, in 1020, and the 
Carthusians, who distinguished themselves by white habits. Dom. Mege, in 
his commentary on the rule of St. Benedict, shows that the first Benedictins 
wore white, not black. John of Glastenbury, and others, published by 
Hearne, who call the apostles of the English Black Monks, are too modern, 
unless they produce some ancient vouchers. The monastery of Evesham 
adopted the rule of Saint Benedict, in 709. St. Bennet Biscop and St. 
Wilfrid both improved the monastic order in the houses which they 
founded, from the rule of St. Benedict, at least borrowing some 
constitutions from it. The devastations of the Danes scarce left a convent of 
monks standing in England, except those of Glastenbury and Abingdon, 
which was their state in the days of king Alfred, as Leland observes. St. 
Dunstan, St. Oswald, and St. Ethelwold, restored the monasteries, and 
propagated exceedingly the monastic state. St. Oswald had professed the 
order of Saint Benedict in France, in the monastery of Fleury; and, together 
with the aforesaid two bishops, he established the same in a great measure 
in England. St. Dunstan published a uniform rule for the monasteries of this 
nation, entitled, Regularis Concordie Anglice Nationis, extant in Reyner, 
and Spelman, (in Spicilegio ad Eadmerum, p. 145.) in which he adopts, in a 


great measure, the rule of St. Benedict, joining with it many ancient 
monastic customs. Even after the Norman conquest, the synod of London, 
under Laufranc, in 1075, says the regulations of monks were drawn from 
the rule of St. Bennet and the ancient custom of regular places, as Baronius 
takes notice, which seems to imply former distinct institutes. From that time 
down to the dissolution, all the cathedral priories, except that of Carlisle, 
and most of the rich abbeys in England, were held by monks of the 
Benedictin order. See Dr. Brown Willis, in his separate histories of 
Cathedral Priories, Mitred Abbeys, &c. 


St. Maximilian, M. 


He was the son of Victor, a Christian soldier in Numidia. According to the 
law which obliged the sons of soldiers to serve in the army at the age of 
twenty-one years, his measure was taken, that he might be enrolled in the 
troops, and he was found to be of due stature, being five Roman feet and ten 
inches high,224 that is, about five feet and a half of our measure. But 
Maximilian refused to receive the mark, which was a print on the hand, and 
a leaden collar about the neck, on which were engraved the name and motto 
of the emperor. His plea was, that in the Roman army superstitions, contrary 
to the Christian faith, were often practised, with which he could not defile 
his soul. Being condemned by the proconsul to lose his head, he met death 
with joy in the year 296. See his acts in Ruinart. 


St. Paul, Bishop of Leon, C. 


He was a noble Briton, a native of Cormwall, cousin of St. Samson, and his 
fellow-disciple under St. Iltutus. We need no other proof of his wonderful 
fervor and progress in virtue, and all the exercises of a monastic life, than 
the testimony of St. Iltutus, by whose advice St. Paul left the monastery to 
embrace a more perfect eremitical life in a retired place in the same country. 
Some time after, our saint sailing from Cornwall, passed into Armorica, and 
continued the same austere eremitical life in a small island on the coast of 
the Osismians, a barbarous idolatrous people in Armorica, or Little Britain. 
Prayer and contemplation were his whole employment, and bread and water 
his only food, except on great festivals, in which he took with his bread a 
few little fish. The saint, commiserating the blindness of the pagan 
inhabitants on the coast, passed over to the continent, and instructed them in 
the faith. Withur, count or governor of Bas, and all that coast, seconded by 
king Childebert, procured his ordination to the episcopal dignity, 
notwithstanding his tears to prevent it. Count Withur, who resided in the 
Isle of Bas, bestowed his own house on the saint to be converted into a 
monastery; and St. Paul placed in it certain fervent monks, who had 
accompanied him from Wales and Cornwall. He was himself entirely taken 
up in his pastoral functions, and his diligence in acquitting himself of every 
branch of his obligations was equal to his apprehension of their weight. 
When he had completed the conversion of that country, he resigned his 
bishopric to a disciple, and retired into the isle of Bas, where he died in holy 
solitude, on the 12th of March, about the year 573, near one hundred years 
old.222 During the inroads of the Normans, his relics were removed to the 
abbey of Fleury, or St. Bennet’s on the Loire, but were lost when the 
Calvinists plundered that church. Leon, the ancient city of the Osismians, in 
which he fixed his see, takes his name. His festival occurs in the ancient 
breviary of Leon, on the 10th of October, perhaps the day of the translation 
of his relics. For in the ancient breviary of Nantes, and most others, he is 


honored on the 12th of March. See Le Cointe’s Annals, the Bollandists on 
this day, and Lobineau in the Lives of the Saints of Brittany, from his acts 
compiled by a monk of Fleury, about the close of the tenth century. 


March 13 


St. Nicephorus, C. 


PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


From his life by Ignatius, deacon of Constantinople, afterwards bishop of 
Nice, a contemporary author; and from the relation of his banishment by 
Theophanes. See Fleury,1. 45, 46, 47. Ceillier, t. 18, p. 467. 


A. D. 828. 


Theodorus, the father of our saint, was secretary to the emperor Constantine 
Copronymus: but when that tyrant declared himself a persecutor of the 
Catholic church, the faithful minister, remembering that we are bound to 
obey God rather than man, maintained the honor due to holy images with so 
much zeal, that he was stripped of his honors, scourged, tortured, and 
banished. The young Nicephorus was from his cradle animated to the 
practice of virtue by the domestic example of his father: and in his 
education, as his desires of improvement were great, and the instructions he 
had very good, the progress he made was as considerable; till, by the 
maturity of his age, and of his study, he made his appearance in the world. 
When Constantine and Irene were placed on the imperial throne, and 
restored the Catholic faith, our saint was quickly introduced to their notice, 
and by his merits attained a large share in their favor. He was by them 
advanced to his father’s dignity, and, by the lustre of his sanctity, was the 
ornament of the court, and the support of the state. He distinguished himself 
by his zeal against the Iconoclasts, and was secretary to the second council 
of Nice. After the death of St. Tarasius, patriarch of Constantinople, in 806, 
no one was found more worthy to succeed him than Nicephorus. To give an 
authentic testimony of his faith, during the time of his consecration he held 
in his hand a treatise which he had written in defence of holy images, and 
after the ceremony laid it up behind the altar, as a pledge that he would 
always maintain the tradition of the church. As soon as he was seated in the 
patriarchal chair, he began to consider how a total reformation of manners 


might be wrought, and his precepts from the pulpit received a double force 
from the example he set to others in an humble comportment, and steady 
uniform practice of eminent piety.222 He applied himself with unwearied 
diligence to all the duties of the ministry; and, by his zealous labors and 
invincible meekness and patience, kept virtue in countenance, and stemmed 
the tide of iniquity. But these glorious successes rendered him not so 
conspicuous as the constancy with which he despised the frowns of tyrants, 
and suffered persecution for the sake of justice. 

The government having changed hands, the patrician Leo the Armenian, 
governor of Natolia, became emperor in 813, and being himself an 
Iconoclast, endeavored both by artifices and open violence to establish that 
heresy. He studied in the first place, by crafty suggestions, to gain over the 
holy patriarch to favor his design. But St. Nicephorus answered him: We 
cannot change the ancient traditions: we respect holy images as we do the 
cross and the book of the gospels.” For it must be observed that the ancient 
Iconociasts venerated the book of the gospels, and the figure of the cross, 
though by an inconsistency usual in error, they condemned the like relative 
honor with regard to holy images. The saint showed, that far from 
derogating from the supreme honor of God, we honor him when for his 
sake we pay a subordinate respect to his angels, saints, prophets, and 
ministers: also when we give a relative inferior honor to inanimate things 
which belong to his service, as sacred vessels, churches, and images. But 
the tyrant was fixed in his errors, which he at first endeavored to propagate 
by stratagems. He therefore privately encouraged soldiers to treat 
contemptuously an image of Christ which was on a great cross at the brazen 
gate of the city; and thence took occasion to order the image to be taken off 
the cross, pretending he did it to prevent a second profanation. Saint 
Nicephorus saw the storm gathering, and spent most of his time in prayer 
with several holy bishops and abbots. Shortly after, the emperor, having 
assembled together certain conoclast bishops in his palace, sent for the 
patriarch and his fellow-bishops. They obeyed the summons, but entreated 
his majesty to leave the government of the church to its pastors. Emilian, 
bishop of Cyzicus, one of their body, said: “If this is an ecclesiastical affair, 
let it be discussed in the church, according to custom, not in the palace.” 
Euthymius, bishop of Sardes, said. “For these eight hundred years past, 


since the coming of Christ, there have been always pictures of him, and he 
has been honored in them. Who shall now have the boldness to abolish so 
ancient a tradition?” St. Theodorus, the Studite, spoke after the bishops, and 
said to the emperor: “My Lord, do not disturb the order of the church. God 
hath placed in it apostles, prophets, pastors, and teachers.224 You he hath 
intrusted with the care of the state; but leave the church to its pastors.” The 
emperor, in a rage, drove them from his presence. Some time after, the 
Iconoclast bishops held a pretended council in the imperial palace, and cited 
the patriarch to appear before them. To their summons he returned this 
answer: “Who gave you this authority? was it the pope, or any of the 
patriarchs? In my diocese you have no jurisdiction.” He then read the canon 
which declares those excommunicated who presume to exercise any act of 
jurisdiction in the diocese of another bishop. They, however, proceeded to 
pronounce against him a mock sentence of deposition; and the holy pastor, 
after several attempts made secretly to take away his life, was sent by the 
emperor into banishment. Michael the Stutterer, who in 820 succeeded Leo 
in the imperial throne, was engaged in the same heresy, and also a 
persecutor of our saint, who died in his exile, on the 2d of June, in the 
monastery of St. Theodorus, which he had built in the year 828, the 
fourteenth of his banishment, being about seventy years old. By the order of 
the empress Theodora, his body was brought to Constantinople with great 
pomp, in 846, on the 13th of March, on which day he is commemorated in 
the Roman Martyrology.222 

It is by a wonderful effect of his most gracious mercy and singular love, 
that God is pleased to visit all his faithful servants with severe trials, and to 
purify their virtue in the crucible, that by being exercised it may be made 
heroic and perfect. By suffering with patience, and in a Christian spirit, a 
soul makes higher and quicker advances in pure love, than by any other 
means or by any other good works. Let no one then repine, if by sickness, 
persecution, or disgraces, they are hindered from doing the good actions 
which they desire, or rendered incapable of discharging the duties of their 
station, or of laboring to convert others. God always knows what is best for 
us and others: we may safely commend to him his own cause, and all souls, 
which are dearer to him than they can be to us. By this earnest prayer and 
perfect sacrifice of ourselves to God, we shall more effectually draw upon 


ourselves the divine mercy than by any endeavors of our own. Let us leave 
to God the choice of his instruments and means in the salvation of others. 
As to ourselves, it is our duty to give him what he requires of us: nor can 
we glorify him by any sacrifice either greater or more honorable, and more 
agreeable to him, than that of a heart under the heaviest pressure, ever 
submissive to him, embracing with love and joy every order of his wisdom, 
and placing its entire happiness and comfort in the accomplishment of his 
adorable most holy will. The great care of a Christian in this state, in order 
to sanctify his sufferings, must be to be constantly united to God, and to 
employ his affections in the most fervent interior exercises of entire 
sacrifice and resignation, of confidence, love, praise, adoration, penance, 
and compunction, which he excites by suitable aspirations. 


St. Euphrasia, V. 


Antigonus, the father of this saint, was a nobleman of the first rank and 
quality in the court of Theodosius the younger, nearly allied in blood to that 
emperor, and honored by him with several great employments in the state. 
He was married to Euphrasia, a lady no less illustrious for her birth and 
virtue, by whom he had one only daughter and heiress, called also 
Emphrasia, the saint of whom we treat. After her birth, her pious parents, by 
mutual consent, engaged themselves by vow, to pass the remainder of their 
lives in perpetual continence, that they might more perfectly aspire to the 
invisible joys of the life to come; and from that time they lived together as 
brother and sister, in the exercises of devotion, alms-deeds, and penance. 
Antigonus died within a year, and the holy widow, to shun the importunate 
addresses of young suitors for marriage, and the distraction of friends, not 
long after withdrew privately, with her little daughter, into Egypt, where she 
was possessed of a very large estate. In that country she fixed her abode 
near a holy monastery of one hundred and thirty nuns, who never used any 
other food than herbs and pulse, which they took only after sunset, and 
some only once in two or three days; they wore and slept on sackcloth, 
wrought with their hands, and prayed almost without interruption. When 
sick, they bore their pains with patience, esteeming them an effect of the 
divine mercy, and thanking God for the same: nor did they seek relief from 
physicians, except in cases of absolute necessity, and then only allowed of 
ordinary general remedies, as the monks of La Trappe do at this day. 
Delicate and excessive attention to health nourishes self-love and 
immortification,22° and often destroys that health which it studies anxiously 
to preserve. By the example of these holy virgins, the devout mother 
animated herself to fervor in the exercises of religion and charity, to which 
she totally dedicated herself. She frequently visited these servants of God, 
and earnestly entreated them to accept a considerable annual revenue, with 
an obligation that they should always be bound to pray for the soul of her 


deceased husband. But the abbess refused the estate, saying: “We have 
renounced all the conveniences of the world, in order to purchase heaven. 
We are poor, and such we desire to remain.” She could only be prevailed 
upon to accept a small matter to supply the church-lamp with oil, and for 
incense to be burned on the altar. 

The young Euphrasia, at seven years of age, made it her earnest request 
to her mother, that she might be permitted to serve God in this monastery. 
The pious mother, on hearing this, wept for joy, and not long after presented 
her to the abbess, who, taking up an image of Christ, gave it into her hands. 
The tender virgin kissed it, saying: “By vow I consecrate my self to Christ.” 
Then the mother led her before an image of our Redeemer, and lifting up 
her hands to heaven, said: “Lord Jesus Christ, receive this child under your 
special protection. You alone doth she love and seek: to you doth she 
recommend herself.”222 Then turning to her dear daughter, she said: “May 
God, who laid the foundations of the mountains, strengthen you always in 
his holy fear.” And leaving her in the hands of the abbess, she went out of 
the monastery weeping. Some time after this she fell sick, and being 
forewarned of her death, gave her last instructions to her daughter, in these 
words: “Fear God, honor your sisters, and serve them with humility. Never 
think of what you have been, nor say to yourself that you are of royal 
extraction. Be humble and poor on earth, that you may be rich in heaven.” 
The good mother soon after slept in peace. Upon the news of her death, the 
emperor Theodosius sent for the noble virgin to court, having promised her 
in marriage to a favorite young senator. But the virgin wrote him, with her 
own hand, the following answer: “Invincible emperor, having consecrated 
myself to Christ in perpetual chastity, I cannot be false to my engagement, 
and marry a mortal man, who will shortly be the food of worms. For the 
sake of my parents, be pleased to distribute their estates among the poor, the 
orphans, and the church. Set all my slaves at liberty, and discharge my 
vassals and servants, giving them whatever is their due. Order my father’s 
stewards to acquit my farmers of all they owe since his death, that I may 
serve God without let or hinderance, and may stand before him without the 
solicitude of temporal affairs. Pray for me, you and your empress, that I 
may be made worthy to serve Christ.” The messengers returned with this 
letter to the emperor, who shed many tears in reading it. The senators who 


heard it burst also into tears, and said to his majesty: “She is the worthy 
daughter of Antigonus and Euphrasia, of your royal blood, and the holy 
offspring of a virtuous stock.” The emperor punctually executed all she 
desired, a little before his death, in 395. 

St. Euphrasia was to her pious sisters a perfect pattern of humility, 
meekness, and charity. If she found herself assaulted by any temptation, she 
immediately discovered it to the abbess, to drive away the devil by that 
humiliation, and to seek a remedy. The discreet superioress often enjoined 
her, on such occasions, some humbling and painful penitential labor; as 
sometimes to carry great stones from one place to another; which 
employment she once, under an obstinate assault, continued thirty days 
together with wonderful simplicity, till the devil being vanquished by her 
humble obedience and chastisement of her body, he left her in peace. Her 
diet was only herbs or pulse, which she took after sunset, at first every day, 
but afterwards only once in two or three, or sometimes seven days. But her 
abstinence received its chief merit from her humility; without which it 
would have been a fast of devils. She cleaned out the chambers of the other 
nuns, carried water to the kitchen, and, out of obedience, cheerfully 
employed herself in the meanest drudgery; making painful labor a part of 
her penance. To mention one instance of her extraordinary meekness and 
humility: it is related, that one day a maid in the kitchen asked her why she 
fasted whole weeks, which no other attempted to do besides the abbess. Her 
answer was, that the abbess had enjoined her that penance. The other called 
her a hypocrite. Upon which Euphrasia fell at her feet, begging her to 
pardon and pray for her. In which action it is hard to say, whether we ought 
more to admire the patience with which she received so unjust a rebuke and 
slander, or the humility with which she sincerely condemned herself; as if, 
by her hypocrisy and imperfections, she had been a scandal to others. She 
was favored with miracles both before and after her death, which happened 
in the year 410, and the thirtieth of her age. Her name is recorded on this 
day in the Roman Martyrology. See her ancient authentic life in Rosweide, 
p. 351, D’Andilly, and most correct in the Acta Sanctorum, by the 
Bollandists. 


St. Theophanes, Abbot, C. 


His father, who was governor of the isles of the Archipelago, died when he 
was only three years old, and left him heir to a very great estate, under the 
guardianship of the Iconoclast emperor, Constantine Copronymus. Amidst 
the dangers of such an education, a faithful pious servant instilled into his 
tender mind the most generous sentiments of virtue and religion. Being 
arrived at man’s estate, he was compelled by his friends to take a wife; but 
on the day of his marriage, he spoke in so moving a manner to his consort 
on the shortness and uncertainty of this life, that they made a mutual vow of 
perpetual chastity. She afterwards became a nun, and he for his part built 
two monasteries in Mysia; one of which, called Megal-Agre, near the 
Propontis, he governed himself. He lived, as it were, dead to the world and 
the flesh, in the greatest purity of life, and in the exercises of continual 
mortification and prayer. In 787, he assisted at the second council of Nice, 
where all admired to see one, whom they had formerly known in so much 
worldly grandeur, now so meanly clad, so modest, and so full of self- 
contempt as he appeared to be. He never laid aside his hair shirt; his bed 
was a mat, and his pillow a stone; his sustenance was hard coarse bread and 
water. At fifty years of age, he began to be grievously afflicted with the 
stone and nephritic colic; but bore with cheerfulness the most excruciating 
pains of his distemper. The emperor Leo, the Armenian, in 814, renewed 
the persecution against the church, and abolished the use of holy images, 
which had been restored under Constantine and Irene. Knowing the great 
reputation and authority of Theophanes, he endeavored to gain him by 
civilities and crafty letters. The saint discovered the hook concealed under 
his alluring baits, which did not, however, hinder him from obeying the 
emperor’s summons to Constantinople, though at that time under a violent 
fit of the stone; which distemper, for the remaining part of his life, allowed 
him very short intervals of ease. The emperor sent him this message. “From 
your mild and obliging disposition, I flatter myself you are come to confirm 


my sentiments on the point in question with your suffrage it is your readiest 
way for obtaining my favor, and with that the greatest riches and honors for 
yourself, your monastery, and relations, which it is in the power of an 
emperor to bestow. But if you refuse to comply with my desires in this 
affair, you will incur my highest displeasure, and draw misery and disgrace 
on yourself and friends.” The holy man returned for answer: “Being now far 
advanced in years, and much broken with pains and infirmities, I have 
neither relish nor inclination for any of these things which I despised for 
Christ’s sake in my youth, when I was in a condition to enjoy the world. As 
to my monastery and my friends, I recommend them to God. If you think to 
frighten me into a compliance by your threats, as a child is awed by the rod, 
you only lose your labor. For though unable to walk, and subject to many 
other corporeal infirmities, I trust in Christ that he will enable me to 
undergo, in defence of his cause, the sharpest tortures you can inflict on my 
weak body.” The emperor employed several persons to endeavor to 
overcome his resolution, but in vain: so seeing himself vanquished by his 
constancy, he confined him two years in a close stinking dungeon, where he 
suffered much from his distemper and want of necessaries. He was also 
cruelly scourged, having received three hundred stripes. In 818, he was 
removed out of his dungeon, and banished into the isle of Sainothracia, 
where he died in seventeen days after his arrival, on the 12th of March. His 
relics were honored by many miraculous cures, He has left us _ his 
Chronographia, or short history from the year 824, the first of Dioclesian, 
where George Syncellus left off, to the year 813.228 His imprisonment did 
not allow him leisure to polish the style. See his contemporary life, and the 
notes of Goar and Combefis, two learned Dominicans, on his works, printed 
at Paris, in 1655. 


St. Kennocha, Virgin in Scotland 


IN THE REIGN OF KING MALCOLM II 


From her infancy she was a model of humility, meekness, modesty, and 
devotion. Though an only daughter, and the heiress of a rich and noble 
family, fearing lest the poison which lurks in the enjoyment of perishable 
goods should secretly steal into her affections, or the noise of the world 
should be a hinderance to her attention to heavenly things and spiritual 
exercises, she rejected all solicitations of suitors and worldly friends, and, 
in the bloom of life, made an entire sacrifice of herself to God, by making 
her religious profession in a great nunnery, in the county of Fife. In this 
holy state, by an extraordinary love of poverty and mortification, a 
wonderful gift of prayer, and purity or singleness of heart, she attained to 
the perfection of all virtues. Several miracles which she wrought made her 
name famous among men, and she passed to God in a good old age, in the 
year 1007. Several churches in Scotland bore her name, particularly one 
near Glasgow, still called St. Kennoch’s Kirk, and another called by an 
abbreviation of her name Kyle, in which her relics were formerly kept with 
singular veneration. In the Aberdeen Breviary she is honored with a 
particular prayer. She is mentioned by Adam King, in his calendar, and an 
account of her life is given us in the Chronicle of Scone. 


St. Gerald, Bishop 


He was an Englishman, who, passing into Ireland, became a monk in the 
abbey of Megeo, or Mayo, founded by Colman of Lindisfarne, for the 
English. Gerald was advanced successively to the dignity of abbot and 
bishop, and founded the abbey of Elytheria, or Tempul-Gerald in 
Connaught, that of Teagh-na-Saxon, and a nunnery which he put under the 
care of his sister Segretia. He departed to our Lord in 732, and was buried at 
Mayo, where a church dedicated to God under his patronage remains to this 
day. See Colgan. 


St. Mochoemoc, in Latin, Pulcherius, Abbot 


Having been educated under St. Comgal, in the monastery of Benchor, he 
laid the foundation of the great monastery of Liath-Mochoemoc, around 
which a large town was raised, which still bears that name. His happy death 
is placed by the chronologists on the 13th of March, in 655. See Usher’s 
Antiquities in Tab. Chron. and Colgan. 


March 14" 


St. Maud, or Mathildis, Queen of Germany 


FROM HER LIFE WRITTEN FORTY YEARS AFTER HER DEATH, BY THE ORDER OF ST. 
HENRY; ACTA SANCT. T. 7, P. 381. 


A. D. 968. 


This princess was daughter of Theodoric, a powerful Saxon count Her 
parents, being sensible that piety is the only true greatness, placed her very 
young in the monastery of Erford, of which her grandmother Maud, who 
had renounced the world in her widowhood, was then abbess. Here our 
saint acquired an extraordinary relish for prayer and spiritual reading; and 
learned to work at her needle, and to employ all the precious moments of 
life in something serious and worthy the great end of her creation. She 
remained in that house an accomplished model of all virtues, till her parents 
married her to Henry, son of Otho, duke of Saxony, in 913. Her husband, 
surnamed the Fowler, from his fondness for the diversion of hawking, then 
much in vogue, became duke of Saxony by the death of his father, in 916; 
and in 919, upon the death of Conrad, was chosen king of Germany. He was 
a pious and victorious prince, and very tender of his subjects. His solicitude 
in easing their taxes, made them ready to serve their country in his wars at 
their own charges, though he generously recompensed their zeal after his 
expeditions, which were always attended with success. While he by his 
arms checked the insolence of the Hungarians and Danes, and enlarged his 
dominions by adding to them Bavaria, Maud gained domestic victories over 
her spiritual enemies, more worthy of a Christian, and far greater in the eyes 
of heaven. She nourished the precious seeds of devotion and humility in her 
heart by assiduous prayer and meditation; and, not content with the time 
which the day afforded for these exercises, employed part of the night the 
same way. The nearer the view was which she took of worldly vanities, the 
more clearly she discovered their emptiness and dangers, and sighed to see 
men pursue such bubbles to the loss of their souls; for, under a fair outside, 
they contain nothing but poison and bitterness. 


It was her delight to visit, comfort, and exhort the sick and the afflicted, 
to serve and instruct the poor, teaching them the advantages of their state 
from the benedictions and example of Christ; and to afford her charitable 
succors to prisoners, procuring them their liberty where motives of justice 
would permit it; or at least easing the weight of their chains by liberal alms; 
but her chief aim was to make them shake off their sins by sincere 
repentance. Her husband, edified by her example, concurred with her in 
every pious undertaking which she projected. After twenty-three years 
marriage, God was pleased to call the king to himself by an apoplectic fit, 
in 936. Maud, during his sickness, went to the church to pour forth her soul 
in prayer for him at the foot of the altar. As soon as she understood, by the 
tears and cries of the people, that he had expired, she called for a priest that 
was fasting, to offer the holy sacrifice for his soul: and at the same time cut 
off the jewels which she wore, and gave them to the priest, as a pledge that 
she renounced from that moment the pomp of the world. She had three 
sons; Otho, afterwards emperor; Henry, duke of Bavaria, and St. Bruno, 
archbishop of Cologne. Otho was crowned king of Germany in 937 and 
emperor at Rome in 962, after his victories over the Bohemians and 
Lombards. Maud, in the contest between her two elder sons for the crown, 
which was elective, favored Henry, who was the younger, a fault she 
expiated by severe afflictions and penance. These two sons conspired to 
strip her of her dowry, on the unjust pretence that she had squandered away 
the revenues of the state on the poor. This persecution was long and cruel, 
coming from all that was most dear to her in this world. The unnatural 
princes at length repented of their injustice, were reconciled to her, and 
restored her all that had been taken from her. She then became more liberal 
in her alms than ever, and founded many churches, with five monasteries; 
of which the principal were that of Polden in the duchy of Brunswick, in 
which she maintained three thousand monks; and that of Quedlinbourg in 
the duchy of Saxony.222 She buried her husband in this place, and when she 
had finished the buildings, made it her usual retreat. She applied herself 
totally to her devotions, and to works of mercy. It was her greatest pleasure 
to teach the poor and ignorant how to pray, as she had formerly taught her 
servants. In her last sickness she made her confession to her grandson 
William, the archbishop of Mentz, who yet died twelve days before her, on 


his road home. She again made a public confession before the priests and 
monks of the place, received a second time the last sacraments, and lying on 
a sackcloth with ashes on her head, died on the 14th of March, in 968. Her 
body remains at Quedlinbourg. Her name is recorded in the Roman 
Martyrology on this day. 

The beginning of true virtue is most ardently to desire it, and to ask it of 
God with the utmost assiduity and earnestness,2“° preferring it with all the 
saints to kingdoms and thrones, and considering riches as nothing in 
comparison of this our only and inestimable treasure. Fervent prayer, holy 
meditation, and reading pious books, are the principal means by which it is 
to be constantly improved, and the interior life of the soul to be 
strengthened. These are so much the more necessary in the world than in a 
religious state, as its poison and distractions threaten her continually with 
the greatest danger. Amidst the pomp, hurry, and amusements of a court, St. 
Maud gave herself up to holy contemplation with such earnestness, that 
though she was never wanting to any exterior or social duties, her soul was 
raised above all perishable goods, dwelt always in heaven, and sighed after 
that happy moment which was to break the bonds of her slavery, and unite 
her to God in eternal bliss and perfect love. Is it possible that so many 
Christians, capable of finding in God their sovereign felicity, should amuse 
themselves with pleasures which flatter the senses, with reading profane 
books, and seeking an empty satisfaction in idle visits, vain conversation, 
news, and sloth, in which they pass those precious hours which they might 
employ in exercises of devotion, and in the duties and serious employments 
of their station! What trifles do they suffer to fill their minds and hearts, and 
to rob them of the greatest of all treasures! Conversation and visits in the 
world must only be allowed as far as they are social duties, must be 
regulated by charity and necessity, sanctified by simplicity, prudence, and 
every virtue, animated by the spirit of God, and seasoned with a holy 
unction which divine grace gives to those whom it perfectly replenishes and 
possesses. 


St.s Acepsimas, Bishop, Joseph, Priest; and Aithilahas, Deacon, 
MM. 


St. Maruthas closes, with the acts of these martyrs, his history of the 
persecution of king Sapor, which raged without intermission during forty 
years. The venerable author assures us, that, living in the neighborhood, he 
had carefully informed himself of the several circumstances of their 
combats from those who were eye-witnesses, and ushers in his account with 
the following address: “Be propitious to me, O Lord, through the prayers of 
these martyrs—Being assisted by the divine grace, and strengthened by 
your protection, O ye incomparable men, I presume to draw the outlines of 
your heroic virtue and incredible torments. But the remembrance of your 
bitter sufferings covers me with shame, confusion, and tears, for myself and 
my sins. O! you who hear this relation, count the days and the hours of 
three years and a half, which they spent in prison, and remember they 
passed no month without frequent tortures, no day free from pain, no hour 
without the threat of immediate death. The festivals and new moons were 
black to them by fresh racks, beatings, clubs, chains, hanging by their 
limbs, dislocations of their joints, &c.” In the thirty-seventh year of this 
persecution, a fresh edict was published, commanding the governors and 
magistrates to punish all Christians with racks, scourges, stoning, and every 
sort of death, laying to their charge the following articles: “They abolish our 
doctrine; they teach men to worship one only God, and forbid them to adore 
the sun or fire; they use water for profane washing; they forbid persons to 
marry, to be soldiers in the king’s armies, or to strike any one; they permit 
all sorts of animals to be killed, and they suffer the dead to be buried; they 
say that serpents and scorpions were made, not by the devil, but by God 
himself.” 

Acepsimas, bishop of Honita in Assyria, a man above fourscore years 
old, but of a vigorous and strong constitution of body, was apprehended, 
and conducted in chains to Arbela, before the governor. This judge inquired 


how he could deny the divinity of the sun, which all the East adored. The 
martyr answered him, expressing his astonishment how men could prefer a 
creature to the Creator. By the orders of the governor he was laid on the 
ground with his feet bound, and in that posture barbarously scourged, till his 
whole body was covered with blood; after which he was thrown into prison. 

In the mean time one Joseph, a holy priest of Bethcatuba, and Aithilahas, 
a deacon of Beth-nudra, famed for eloquence, sanctity, and learning, were 
brought before the same governor. To his interrogatories, Joseph answered, 
that he was a Christian, and had always taught the sun to be an inanimate 
creature. The issue was, that he was stretched flat on the ground, and beaten 
with thick twigs stripped of the thorns, by ten executioners who succeeded 
one another, till his body seemed one continued wound. At the sight of 
himself in this condition the martyr with joy said: “I return you the greatest 
thanks I am able, Christ, the Son of God, who have granted me this mercy, 
and washed me with this second baptism of my blood, to wipe away my 
sins.” His courage the persecutors deemed an insult, and redoubled their 
fury in tearing and bruising his blessed body. After he was loosened, loaded 
with heavy chains, and cast into the same dungeon with Acepsimas, 
Aithilahas was called upon. The governor said to him: “Adore the sun, 
which is a divinity, eat blood, marry,22! and obey the king, and you shall 
live.” The martyr answered: “It is better to die, in order to live eternally.” 
By the judge’s command, his hands were tied under his knees, and his body 
fastened to a beam: in this posture it was squeezed and pulled many ways, 
and afterwards scourged. His bones were in many places broken or 
dislocated, and his flesh mangled. At length, not being able to stand, he was 
carried back to prison on men’s shoulders. On the next day, they were all 
three again brought forth and stretched on the ground, bound fast with 
cords, and their legs, thighs, and ribs so squeezed and strained by stakes, 
that the noise of the bones breaking filled the place with horror. Yet to every 
solicitation of the judge or officers, their answer was: “We trust in one God, 
and we will not obey the king’s edicts.” Scarce a day passed in which some 
new torture or other was not invented and tried upon them. 

After they had for three years suffered the hardships of imprisonment and 
daily torments, the king coming into Media, the martyrs were brought 
before Adarsapor, the chief of all the governors of the East, several other 


Satrapes and governors sitting with him in the palace. They were carried 
thither, for they were not able to walk, and they scarce retained the figure of 
human bodies. The very sight of such spectacles moved all who saw them 
to compassion, and many to tears. They courageously professed themselves 
Christians, and declared that they would never abandon their faith. 
Adarsapor said, he saw by their wounds what they had already suffered, and 
used both threats and entreaties to work them into a compliance with the 
law. When they begged him to hasten the execution of his threats, he told 
them: “Death frees criminals from pain: but I will render life to you as 
grievous as a continued death, that others of your sect may tremble.” 
Acepsimas said: “In vain do you threaten. God, in whom we trust, will give 
us courage and constancy.” At this answer, fury flashed in the eyes of 
Adarsapor, and he swore by the fortune of king Sapor, that if they did not 
that instant obey the edicts, he would sprinkle their gray hairs with their 
blood, would destroy their bodies, and would cause their dead remains to be 
beaten to powder. Acepsimas said: “To you we resign our bodies, and 
commend to God our souls. Execute what you threaten. It is what we 
desire.” The tyrant, with rage painted in every feature of his countenance, 
ordered the venerable old man to be stretched on the ground, and thirty 
men, fifteen on each side, to pull and haul him by colds tied to his arms, 
legs, and other limbs, so as to dislocate and almost tear them asunder; and 
two hangmen in the mean time to scourge his body with so much cruelty, as 
to mangle and tear off the flesh in many parts: under which torment the 
martyr expired. His body was watched by guards appointed for that 
purpose, till after three days it was stolen away by the Christians, and 
buried by the care of a daughter of the king of Armenia, who was at that 
time a hostage in Media. 

Joseph and Aithilahas underwent the same punishment, but came alive 
out of the hands of the executioners. The latter said to the judge under his 
torments: “Your tortures are too mild, increase them as you please.” 
Adarsapor, struck with astonishment at their courage, said: “These men are 
greedy of torments as if they were banquets, and are fond of a kingdom that 
is invisible.” He then caused them to be tormented afresh, so that every part 
of their bodies was mangled, and their shoulders and arms disjointed. 
Adarsapor gave an order that if they did not die of their torments, they 
should be carried back into their own country, to be there put to death. The 


two martyrs, being not able to sit, were tied on the backs of beasts, and 
conveyed with great pain to Arbela, their guards treating them on the way 
with no more compassion than if they had been stones. Jazdundocta, an 
illustrious lady of the city Arbela, for a great sum of money, obtained leave 
of the governor, that they should be brough to her house, to take a short 
refreshment. She dressed their wounds, bathed their bodies with her tears, 
and was exceedingly encouraged by their faith and exhortations. The 
blessed martyrs were soon taken from her house to prison, where they 
languished six months longer. A new governor at length came into that 
province, the most savage of men, bringing an edict of the king, 
commanding that Christians who were condemned to death, should be 
stoned by those who professed the same religion. The news of his arrival 
drove the Christians into the woods and deserts, that they might not be 
compelled to imbrue their hands in the blood of martyrs. But soldiers there 
hunted them like wild beasts, and many were taken. The two confessors 
were presented before this new judge. Joseph was hung up by the toes, and 
scourged during two hours, in the presence of the judge, who, hearing him 
discourse on the resurrection, said: “In that resurrection how do you design 
to punish me?” The martyr replied: “We are taught meekness, to return 
good for evil, and to pray for enemies.” “Well,” said the judge, “then I shall 
meet with kindness from your hands for the evil which you here receive 
from me.” To which the martyr answered: “There will be then no room for 
pardon or favor: nor will one be able to help another. I will pray that God 
may bring you to the knowledge of himself in this life.” The judge said: 
“Consider these things in the next world, whither I am going to send you: at 
present obey the king.” The old man answered: “Death is our desire.” The 
emperor then began to interrogate Aithilahas, and caused him to be hung up 
by the heels a long time together. He was at length taken down, and to move 
him to a compliance, he was shown a certain Manichean heretic who had 
renounced his religion for fear of torments, and was killing ants, which 
those heretics held unlawful, teaching that insects and beasts have rational 
souls. The saint, lying on the ground, was scourged till he fell into a swoon, 
and then was hauled aside like a dog. A certain Magian, out of pity, threw a 
coat over his wounds to cover his naked body; for which act of compassion 
he received two hundred lashes, till he fainted. Thamsapor arriving at his 
castle of Beth-Thabala, in that country, the governor caused the martyrs to 


be carried before him. They were ordered to eat the blood of beasts: which 
they refused to do. One told them, that if they would eat the juice of red 
grapes curdled, which the people might think to be blood, this would satisfy 
the judges. They answered: “God forbid we should dissemble our faith.” 
We have elsewhere taken notice that the Christians then observed in many 
places the positive temporary law of the apostles.222 Thamsapor and the 
governor, after a short consultation, condemned both to be stoned to death 
by the Christians Joseph was executed at Arbela. He was put into the 
ground up to the neck. The guards had drawn together five hundred 
Christians to his execution. The noble lady Jazdundocta was brought 
thither, and earnestly pressed to throw but a feather at the martyr, that she 
might seem to obey the order of the king. But she resolutely resisted their 
entreaties and threats, desiring to die with the servant of God. Many, 
however, having the weakness to comply, a shower of stones fell upon the 
martyr, which put an end to his life. When he was dead, guards were set to 
watch his body; but the Christians found means to steal it away on the third 
night, during a dark tempest. St. Aithilahas suffered in the province of Beth- 
Nuhadrs; the lord of that country, who had been a Christian, by a base 
apostacy, becoming one of his murderers. St. Maruthas adds, that angels 
were heard singing at the place of this martyrdom, and many miracles 
wrought. These martyrs suffered in the year 380, the seventieth and last of 
the reign of Sapor, and the fortieth of his persecution. They are mentioned 
by Sozomen,222 and are named in the Roman Martyrology on the 22d of 
April. See their genuine Chaldaic acts, by St. Maruthas in Assemani, t. 1, p. 
171. Act. Martyr. Orient. 


St. Boniface, Bishop of Ross, in Scotland, C. 


An ardent zeal for the salvation of souls brought this servant of God from 
Italy to North-Britain. Near the mouth of the Tees, where he landed, he built 
a church under the invocation of St. Peter, another at Tellein, three miles 
from Alect, and a third at Restennet. This last was served by a famous 
monastery of regular canons of the order of St. Austin, when religious 
houses were abolished in Scotland. St. Boniface, by preaching the word of 
God, reformed the manners of the people in the provinces of Augus, Marris, 
Buchan, Elgin, Murray, and Ross. Being made bishop in this last country, 
he filled it with oratories and churches, and by planting the true spirit of 
Christ in the hearts of many, settled that church in a most flourishing 
condition. He died about the year 630, and was buried at Rosmark, the 
capital of the county of Ross. The Breviary of Aberdeen mentions that he 
founded one hundred and fifty churches and oratories in Scotland, and 
ascribes many miracles to his intercession after his death. See that Breviary, 
and King on this day, bishop Lesley,1. 4. Hist. Scot. and Hector Boetius,1. 
9. Hist. 


March 15" 


St. Abraham, Hermit 


AND HIS NIECE ST. MARY, A PENITENT 


From his life written by his friend, St. Ephrem, Op. t. 2, p. 1, Ed. nov. Vatic. 
See other acts of St. Aoraham, given in Latin by Lipoman. 29 Oct., and by 
Surius, 16 March, mentioned in Greek by Lambecius, Bibl. Vind. t. 8, pp. 
255, 260, 266, and by Montfaucon, Bibl. Coislin. p. 211. Two other kinds of 
Greek Acts are found among the MSS. at the abbey of St. Germain-des 
Prez, at Paris, Bibl. Coisl. lb. See also Jos. Assemani, Bibl. Orient, t. 1, pp. 
38 and 396, from the Chronicle of Edessa: likewise Kohlius, Introductio in 
historiam et rem literariam Sclavorum, p. 316. Altonavie, A. D. 1729. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 360 


St. Abraham was born at Chidana, in Mesopotamia, near Edessa, of wealthy 
and noble parents, who, after giving him a most virtuous education, were 
desirous of engaging him in the married state. In compliance with their 
inclinations, Abraham took to wife a pious and noble virgin: but earnestly 
desiring to live and die in the state of holy virginity, as soon as the marriage 
ceremony and feast were over, having made known his resolution to his 
new bride, he secretly withdrew to a cell two miles from the city Edessa; 
where his friends found him at prayer after a search of seventeen days. By 
earnest entreaties he obtained their consent, and after their departure walled 
up the door of his cell, leaving only a little window, through which he 
received what was necessary for his subsistence. He spent his whole time in 
adoring and praising God, and imploring his mercy. He every day wept 
abundantly. He was possessed of no other earthly goods but a cloak and a 
piece of sackcloth which he wore, and a little vessel out of which he both 
ate and drank. For fifty years he was never wearied with his austere 
penance and holy exercises, and seemed to draw from them every day fresh 
vigor. Ten years after he had left the world, by the demise of his parents, he 
inherited their great estates, but commissioned a virtuous friend to distribute 


the revenues in almsdeeds. Many resorted to him for spiritual advice, whom 
he exceedingly comforted and edified by his holy discourses. 

A large country town in the diocese of Edessa remained till that time 
addicted to idolatry, and its inhabitants had loaded with injuries and 
outrages, all the holy monks and others who had attempted to preach the 
gospel to them. The bishop at length cast his eye on Abraham, ordained him 
priest, though much against his will, and sent him to preach the faith to 
those obstinate infidels. He wept all the way as he went, and with great 
earnestness repeated this prayer: “Most merciful God, look down on my 
weakness: assist me with thy grace, that thy name may be glorified. Despise 
not the works of thine own hands.” At the sight of the town, recking with 
the impious rites of idolatry, he redoubled the torrents of his tears: but 
found the citizens resolutely determined not to hear him speak. 
Nevertheless, he continued to pray and weep among them without 
intermission, and though he was often beaten and ill-treated, and thrice 
banished by them, he always returned with the same zeal. After three years 
the infidels were overcome by his meekness and patience, and being 
touched by an extraordinary grace, all demanded baptism. He stayed one 
year longer with them to instruct them in the faith; and on their being 
supplied with priests and other ministers, he went back to his cell. 

His brother dying soon after his return thither, left an only daughter, 
called Mary, whom the saint undertook to train up in a religious life. For 
this purpose he placed her in a cell near his own, where, by the help of his 
instructions, she became eminent for her piety and penance. At the end of 
twenty years she was unhappily seduced by a wolf in sheep’s clothing, a 
wicked monk, who resorted often to the place under color of receiving 
advice from her uncle. Hereupon falling into despair, she went to a distant 
town, where she gave herself up to the most criminal disorders. The saint 
ceased not for two years to weep and pray for her conversion. Being then 
informed where she dwelt, he dressed himself like a citizen of that town, 
and going to the inn where she lived in the pursuit of her evil courses, 
desired her company with him at supper. When he saw her alone, he look 
off his cap which disguised him, and with many tears said to her: “Daughter 
Mary, don’t you know me? What is now become of your angelical habit, of 
your tears and watchings in the divine praises?” &c. 


Seeing her struck and filled with horror and confusion, he tenderly 
encouraged her and comforted her, saying that he would take her sins upon 
himself if she would faithfully follow his advice, and that his friend Ephrem 
also prayed and wept for her. She with many tears returned him her most 
hearty thanks, and promised to obey in all things his injunctions. He set her 
on his horse, and led the beast himself on foot. In this manner he conducted 
her back to his desert, and shut her up in a cell behind his own. There she 
spent the remaining fifteen years of her life in continual tears and the most 
perfect practices of penance and other virtues. Almighty God was pleased, 
within three years after her conversion, to favor her with the gift of working 
miracles by her prayers. And as soon as she was dead, “her countenance 
appeared to us,” says St. Ephrem, “so shining, that we understood that 
choirs of angels had attended at her passage out of this life into a better.” St. 
Abraham died five years before her: at the news of whose sickness almost 
the whole city and country flocked to receive his benediction. When he had 
expired, every one strove to procure for themselves some part of his 
clothes, and St. Ephrem, who was an eye-witness, relates, that many sick 
were cured by the touch of these relics. SS. Abraham and Mary were both 
dead when St. Ephrem wrote, who died himself in 378.224 St. Abraham is 
named in the Latin, Greek, and Coptic calendars, and also St. Mary in those 
of the Greeks. 

St. Abraham converted his desert into a paradise, because he found in it 
his God, whose presence makes Heaven. He wanted not the company of 
men, who enjoyed that of God and his angels; nor could he ever be at a loss 
for employment, to whom both the days and nights were too short for 
heavenly contemplation. While his body was employed in penitential 
manual labor, his mind and heart were sweetly taken up in God, who was to 
him All in All, and the centre of all his desires and affections. His 
watchings were but an uninterrupted sacrifice of divine love, and by the 
ardor of his desire, and the disposition of his soul and its virtual tendency to 
God, his sleep itself was a continuation of his union with God, and exercise 
of loving him. He could truly say with the spouse, I sleep, but my heart 
watcheth. Thus the Christians, who are placed in distracting stations, may 
also do, if they accustom themselves to converse interiorly with God in 
purity of heart, and in all their actions and desires have only his will in 


view. Such a life is a kind of imitation of the Seraphims, to whom to live 
and to love are one and the same thing. “The angels,” says St. Gregory the 
Great, “always carry their Heaven about with them wheresoever they are 
sent, because they never depart from God, or cease to behold him; ever 
dwelling in the bosom of his immensity, living and moving in him, and 
exercising their ministry in the sanctuary of his divinity.” This is the 
happiness of every Christian who makes a desert, by interior solitude, in his 
own heart. 


St. Zachary, Pope, C. 


He succeeded Gregory III., in 741, and was a man of singular meekness and 
goodness; and so far from any thought of revenge, that he heaped benefits 
on those who had persecuted him before his promotion to the pontificate. 
He loved the clergy and people of Rome to that degree, that he hazarded his 
life for them on occasion of the troubles which Italy fell into by the 
rebellion of the dukes of Spoletto and Benevento against king Luitprand. 
Out of respect to his sanctity and dignity, that king restored to the church of 
Rome all the places which belonged to it: Ameria, Horta, Narni, Ossimo, 
Ancona, and the whole territory of Sabina, and sent back the captives 
without ransom. The Lombards were moved to tears at the devotion with 
which they heard him perform the divine service. By a journey to Pavia, he 
obtained also of Luitprand, though with some difficulty, peace for the 
territory of Ravenna, and the restitution of the places which he had taken 
from the exarchate. The zeal and prudence of this holy pope appeared in 
many wholesome regulations, which he had made to reform or settle the 
discipline and peace of several churches. St. Boniface, the apostle of 
Germany, wrote to him against a certain priest, named Virgilius; that he 
labored to sow the seeds of discord between him and Odilo, duke of 
Bavaria, and taught, besides other errors, that there were other men under 
the earth, another sun and moon, and another world.222 Pope Zachary 
answered, that if he taught such an error he ought to be deposed. This 
cannot be understood as a condemnation of the doctrine of Antipodes, or 
the spherical figure of the earth, as some writers have imagined by mistake. 
The error here spoken of is that of certain heretics, who maintained that 
there was another race of men, who did not descend from Adam, and were 
not redeemed by Christ. Nor did Zachary pronounce any sentence in the 
case: for in the same letter he ordered that Virgilius should be sent to Rome, 
that this doctrine might be examined. It seems that he cleared himself: for 
we find this same Virgilius soon after made bishop of Saltzburgh.22© Certain 


Venetian merchants having bought at Rome many slaves to sell to the 
Moors in Africa, St. Zachary forbade such an iniquitous traffic, and, paying 
the merchants their price, gave the slaves their liberty. He adorned Rome 
with sacred buildings, and with great foundations in favor of the poor and 
pilgrims, and gave every year a considerable sum to furnish oil for the 
lamps in St. Peter’s church. He died in 752, in the month of March, and is 
honored in the Roman Martyrology on this day. See his letters and the 
Pontificals, t. 6, Conc., also Fleury,1. 42, t. 9, p. 349. 


March 16" 


St. Julian, of cilicia, M. 


FROM THE PANEGYRIC OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM, T. 2, P. 671. ED. BEN. TILTEM. T. 5, P. 573. 


This saint was a Cilician, of a senatorian family in Anazarbus, and a 
minister of the gospel. In the persecution of Dioclesian he fell into the 
hands of a judge, who, by his brutal behavior, resembled more a wild beast 
than a man. The president, seeing his constancy proof against the sharpest 
torments, hoped to overcome him by the long continuance of his 
martyrdom. He caused him to be brought before his tribunal every day; 
sometimes he caressed him, at other times threatened him with a thousand 
tortures. For a whole year together he caused him to be dragged as a 
malefactor through all the towns of Cilicia, imagining that this shame and 
confusion might vanquish him: but it served only to increase the martyr’s 
glory, and gave him an opportunity of encouraging in the faith all the 
Christians of Cilicia by his example and exhortations. He suffered every 
kind of torture. The bloody executioners had torn his flesh, furrowed his 
sides, laid his bones bare, and exposed his very bowels to view. Scourges, 
fire, and the sword, were employed various ways to torment him with the 
utmost cruelty. The judge saw that to torment him longer was laboring to 
shake a rock, and was forced at length to own himself conquered by 
condemning him to death: in which, however, he studied to surpass his 
former cruelty. He was then at Aigea, a town on the sea-coast; and he 
caused the martyr to be sewed up in a sack with scorpions, serpents, and 
vipers, and so thrown into the sea. This was the Roman punishment for 
parricides, the worst of malefactors, yet seldom executed on them. Eusebius 
mentions, that St. Ulpian of Tyre suffered a like martyrdom, being thrown 
into the sea in a leather sack, together with a dog and an aspick. The sea 
gave back the body of our holy martyr, which the faithful conveyed to 
Alexandria of Cilicia, and afterwards to Antioch, where St. Chrysostom 
pronounced his panegyric before his shrine. He eloquently sets forth how 
much these sacred relics were honored; and affirms, that no devil could 


stand their presence, and that men by them found a remedy for their bodily 
distempers, and the cure of the evils of the soul. 

The martyrs lost with joy their worldly honors, dignity, estates, friends, 
liberty, and lives, rather than forfeit for one moment their fidelity to God. 
They courageously bade defiance to pleasures and torments, to prosperity 
and adversity, to life and death, saying, with the apostle: Who shall separate 
us from the love of Jesus Christ? Crowns, sceptres, worldly riches, and 
pleasures, you have no charms which shall ever tempt me to depart in the 
least tittle from the allegiance which I owe to God. Alarming fears of the 
most dreadful evils, prisons, racks, fire, and death, in every shape of cruelty, 
you shall never shake my constancy. Nothing shall ever separate me from 
the love of Christ. This must be the sincere disposition of every Christian. 
Lying protestations of fidelity to God cost us nothing: but he sounds the 
heart. Is our constancy such as to bear evidence to our sincerity, that rather 
than to fail in the least duty to God, we are ready to resist to blood? and that 
we are always upon our guard to keep our ears shut to the voices of those 
syrens which never cease to lav snares to our senses? 


St. Finian, surnamed Lobhar, or the Leper 


Was son of Conail, descended from Kian, the son of Alild, king of Munster. 
He was a disciple of St. Brendan, and flourished about the middle of the 
sixth century. He imitated the patience of Job, under a loathsome and 
tedious distemper, from which his surname was given him. The famous 
abbey of Innis-fallen, which stood in an island of that name, in the great and 
beautiful lake of Lough-Lane in the county of Kerry, was founded by our 
saint.227 A second, called from him Ardfinnan, he built in Tipperary; and a 
third at Cluainmore Madoc, in Leinster, where he was buried. He died on 
the 2d of February; but, says Colgan, his festival is kept on the 16th of 
March at all the above-mentioned places. Sir James Ware speaks of two 
MS. histories of his life. See also Usher, (Antiq. c. 7.) Colgan, 17 Martii. 
Mr. Smith, in his natural and civil history of the county of Kerry, in 1755, p. 
127. 


March 17% 


St. Patrick, B. C. 


APOSTLE OF IRELAND 


The Irish have many lives of their great apostle, whereof the two principal 
are that compiled by Jocella. a Cistercian monk, In the twelfth century, who 
quotes four lives written by disciples of the saint; and that by Probus, who, 
according to Bollandus, lived in the seventh century. But in both are 
intermixed several injudicious popular reports. We with Tillemont, chiefly 
confine ourselves to the saint’s own writings, his Confession, and his letter 
to Corotic, which that judicious critic doubts not to be genuine. The style in 
both is the same; he is expressed in them to be the author; the Confession is 
quoted by all the authors of his life, and the letter was written before the 
conversion of the Franks under king Clovis, in 496. See Tillemont, t. 16, p. 
455. and Britannia Sancta. 


A. D. 464. 


If the virtue of children reflects an honor on their parents, much more justly 
is the name of St. Patrick rendered illustrious by the innumerable lights of 
sanctity with which the church of Ireland, planted by his labors in the most 
remote comer of the then known world, shone during many ages; and by 
the colonies of saints with which it peopled many foreign countries; for, 
under God, its inhabitants derived from their glorious apostle the streams of 
that eminent sanctity by which they were long conspicuous to the whole 
world. St. Patrick was born in the decline of the fourth century;228 and, as 
he informs us in his Confession, in a village called Bonaven Tabernie, 
which seems to be the town of Killpatrick, on the mouth of the river Cluyd, 
in Scotland, between Dunbriton and Glasgow. He calls himself both a 
Briton and a Roman, or of a mixed extraction, and says his father was of a 
good family, named Calphurnius, and a denizen of a neighboring city of the 
Romans, who, not long after, abandoned Britain, in 409. Some writers call 
his mother Conchessa, and say she was niece to St. Martin of Tours. At 


fifteen years of age he committed a fault, which appears not to have been a 
great crime, yet was to him a subject of tears during the remainder of his 
life. He says, that when he was sixteen, he lived still ignorant of God, 
meaning of the devout knowledge and fervent love of God for he was 
always a Christian: he never ceased to bewail this neglect, and wept when 
he remembered that he had been one moment of his life insensible to the 
divine love. In his sixteenth year he was carried into captivity by certain 
barbarians, together with many of his father’s vassals and slaves, taken 
upon his estate. They took him into Ireland, where he was obliged to keep 
cattle on the mountains and in the forests, in hunger and nakedness, amidst 
snows, rain, and ice. While he lived in this suffering condition, God had 
pity on his soul, and quickened him to a sense of his duty by the impulse of 
a strong interior grace. The young man had recourse to him with his whole 
heart in fervent prayer and fasting; and from that time, faith and the love of 
God acquired continually new strength in his tender soul. He prayed often 
in the day, and also many times in the night, breaking off his sleep to return 
to the divine praises. His afflictions were to him a source of heavenly 
benedictions, because he carried his cross with Christ, that is, with patience, 
resignation, and holy joy. St. Patrick, after six months spent in slavery 
under the same master, was admonished by God in a dream to return to his 
own country, and informed that a ship was then ready to sail thither. He 
repaired immediately to the sea-coast, though at a great distance, and found 
the vessel; but could not obtain his passage, probably for want of money. 
Thus new trials ever await the servants of God. The saint returned towards 
his hut, praying as he went, but the sailors, though pagans, called him back, 
and took him on board. After three days’ sail, they made land, probably in 
the north of Scotland: but wandered twenty-seven days through deserts, and 
were a long while distressed for want of provisions, finding nothing to eat. 
Patrick had often entertained the company on the infinite power of God: 
they therefore asked him, why he did not pray for relief. Animated by a 
strong faith, he assured them that if they would address themselves with 
their whole hearts to the true God, he would hear and succor them. They did 
so, and on the same day met with a herd of swine. From that time 
provisions never failed them till on the twenty-seventh day they came into a 
country that was cultivated and inhabited. During their distress, Patrick 
refused to touch meats which had been offered to idols. One day a great 


stone from a rock happened to fall upon him, and had like to have crushed 
him to death, while he was laid down to take a little rest. But he invoked 
Elias, and was delivered from the danger. Some years afterwards, he was 
again led captive; but recovered his liberty after two months. When he was 
at home with his parents, God manifested to him, by divers visions, that he 
destined him to the great work of the conversion of Ireland. He thought he 
saw all the children of that country from the wombs of their mothers, 
stretching out their hands, and piteously crying to him for relief.229 

Some think he had travelled into Gaul before he undertook his mission, 
and we find that, while he preached in Ireland, he had a great desire to visit 
his brethren in Gaul, and to see those whom he calls the saints of God, 
having been formerly acquainted with them. The authors of his life say, that 
after his second captivity, he travelled into Gaul and Italy, and had seen St. 
Martin, St. Germanus of Auxerre, and pope Celestine, and that he received 
his mission, and the apostolical benediction, from this pope, who died in 
432. But it seems, from his Confession, that he was ordained deacon, priest, 
and bishop, for his mission in his own country. It is certain that he spent 
many years in preparing himself for those sacred functions. Great 
opposition was made against his episcopal consecration and mission, both 
by his own relations and by the clergy. These made him great offers in order 
to detain him among them, and endeavored to affright him by exaggerating 
the dangers to which he exposed himself amidst the enemies of the Romans 
and Britons, who did not know God. Some objected, with the same view, 
the fault which he had committed thirty years before as an obstacle to his 
ordination. All these temptations threw the saint into great perplexines, and 
had like to have made him abandon the work of God. But the Lord, whose 
will he consulted by earnest prayer, supported him, and comforted him by a 
vision; so that he persevered in his resolution. He forsook his family, sold, 
as he says, his birthright and dignity, to serve strangers, and consecrated his 
soul to God, to carry his name to the end of the earth. He was determined to 
suffer all things for the accomplishment of his holy design, to receive in the 
same spirit both prosperity and adversity, and to return thanks to God 
equally for the one as for the other, desiring only that his name might be 
glorified, and his divine will accomplished to his own honor. In this 
disposition he passed into Ireland, to preach the gospel, where the worship 


of idols still generally reigned. He devoted himself entirely for the salvation 
of these barbarians, to be regarded as a stranger, to be contemned as the last 
of men, to suffer from the infidels imprisonment and all kinds of 
persecution, and to give his life with joy, if God should deem him worthy to 
shed his blood in his cause. He travelled over the whole island, penetrating 
into the remotest corners, without fearing any dangers, and often visited 
each province. Such was the fruit of his preachings and sufferings, that he 
consecrated to God, by baptism, an infinite number of people, and labored 
effectually that they might be perfected in his service by the practice of 
virtue. He ordained everywhere clergymen, induced women to live in holy 
widowhood and continence, consecrated virgins to Christ, and instituted 
monks. Great numbers embraced these states of perfection with extreme 
ardor. Many desired to confer earthly riches on him who had communicated 
to them the goods of heaven; but he made it a capital duty to decline all 
self-interest, and whatever might dishonor his ministry. He took nothing 
from the many thousands whom he baptized, and often gave back the little 
presents which some laid on the altar, choosing rather to mortify the fervent 
than to scandalize the weak or the infidels. On the contrary, he gave freely 
of his own, both to pagans and Christians, distributed large alms to the poor 
in the provinces where he passed, made presents to the kings—judging that 
necessary for the progress of the gospel—and maintained and educated 
many children, whom he trained up to serve at the altar. He always gave till 
he had no more to bestow, and rejoiced to see himself poor, with Jesus 
Christ, knowing poverty and afflictions to be more profitable to him than 
riches and pleasures. The happy success of his labors cost him many 
persecutions. 

A certain prince named Corotick, a Christian, though in name only, 
disturbed the peace of his flock. He seems to have reigned in some part of 
Wales, after the Britons had been abandoned by the Romans. This tyrant, as 
the saint calls him, having made a descent into Ireland, plundered the 
country where St. Patrick had been just conferring the holy chrism, that is, 
confirmation, on a great number of Neophytes, who were yet in their white 
garments after baptism. Corotick, without paying any regard to justice, or to 
the holy sacrament, massacred many, and carried away others, whom he 
sold to the infidel Picts or Scots. This probably happened at Easter or 
Whitsuntide. The next day the saint sent the barbarian a letter by a holy 


priest whom he had brought up from his infancy, entreating him to restore 
the Christian captives, and at least part of the booty he had taken, that the 
poor people might not perish for want; but was only answered by railleries, 
as if the Irish could not be the same Christians with the Britons: which 
arrogance and pride sunk those barbarous conquerors beneath the dignity of 
men, while by it they were puffed up above others in their own hearts. The 
saint, therefore, to prevent the scandal which such a flagrant enormity gave 
to his new converts, wrote with his own hand a public circular letter. In it he 
styles himself a sinner and an ignorant man; for such is the sincere humility 
of the saints, (most of all when they are obliged to exercise any acts of 
authority,) contrary to the pompous titles which the world affects. He 
declares, nevertheless, that he is established bishop of Ireland, and 
pronounces Corotick and the other parricides and accomplices separated 
from him and from Jesus Christ, whose place he holds, forbidding any to 
eat with them, or to receive their alms, till they should have satisfied God 
by the tears of sincere penance, and restored the servants of Jesus Christ to 
their liberty. This letter expresses his most tender love for his flock, and his 
grief for those who had been slain, yet mingled with joy, because they reign 
with the prophets, apostles, and martyrs. Jocelin assures us, that Corotick 
was overtaken by the divine vengeance. St. Patrick wrote his Confession as 
a testimony of his mission, when he was old.™® It is solid, full of good 
sense and piety, expresses an extraordinary humility and & great desire of 
martyrdom, and is written with spirit. The author was perfectly versed in 
the holy scriptures. He confesses everywhere his own faults with a sincere 
humility, and extols the great mercies of God towards him in this world, 
who had exalted him, though the most undeserving of men: yet, to preserve 
him in humility, afforded him the advantage of meeting with extreme 
contempt from others, that is, from the heathens. He confesses, for his 
humiliation, that, among other temptations, he felt a great desire to see 
again his own country, and to visit the saints of his acquaintance in Gaul; 
but durst not abandon his people; and says, that the Holy Ghost had 
declared to him that to do it would be criminal. He tells us, that a little 
before he wrote this, he himself and all his companions had been plundered 
and laid in irons for his having baptized the son of a certain king against the 
will of his father: but were released after fourteen days. He lived in the 


daily expectation of such accidents, and of martyrdom; but feared nothing, 
having his hope as a firm anchor fixed in heaven, and reposing himself with 
an entire confidence in the arms of the Almighty. He says, that he had lately 
baptized a very beautiful young lady of quality, who some days after came 
to tell him that she had been admonished by an angel to consecrate her 
virginity to Jesus Christ, that she might render herself the more acceptable 
to God. He gave God thanks, and she made her vows with extraordinary 
fervor six days before he wrote this letter. 

St. Patrick held several councils to settle the discipline of the church 
which he had planted. The first, the acts of which are extant under his name 
in the editions of the councils, is certainly genuine. Its canons regulate 
several points of discipline, especially relating to penance.*! St. Bernard 
and the tradition of the country testify, that St. Patrick fixed his 
metropolitan see at Armagh. He established some other bishops, as appears 
by his Council and other monuments. He not only converted the whole 
country by his preaching and wonderful miracles, but also cultivated this 
vineyard with so fruitful a benediction and increase from heaven, as to 
render Ireland a most flourishing garden in the church of God, and a 
country of saints. And those nations, which had for many ages esteemed all 
others barbarians, did not blush to receive from the utmost extremity of the 
uncivilized or barbarous world, their most renowned teachers and guides in 
the greatest of all sciences, that of the saints. 

Many particulars are related of the labors of St. Patrick, which we pass 
over. In the first year of his mission he attempted to preach Christ in the 
general assembly of the kings and states of all Ireland, held yearly at 
Taraghe, or Themoria, in East-Meath, the residence of the chief king styled 
the monarch of the whole island, and the principal seat of the Druids or 
priests, and their paganish rites. The son of Neill, the chief monarch, 
declared himself against the preacher: however, he converted several, and, 
on his road to that place, the father of St. Benen, or Benignus, his 
immediate successor in the see of Armagh. He afterwards converted and 
baptized the kings of Dublin and Munster, and the seven sons of the king of 
Connaught, with the greatest part of their subjects, and before his death 
almost the whole island. He founded a monastery at Armagh; another called 
Domnach-Padraig, or Patrick’s church; also a third, named Sahhal-Padraig, 


and filled the country with churches and schools of piety and learning; the 
reputation of which, for the three succeeding centuries, drew many 
foreigners into Ireland.2“* Nennius, abbot of Bangor, in 620, in his history 
of the Britons,242 published by the learned Thomas Gale, says, that St. 
Patrick took that name only when he was ordained bishop, being before 
called Maun; that he continued his missions over all the provinces of 
Ireland, during forty years; that he restored sight to many blind, health to 
the sick, and raised nine dead persons to life.2“* He died and was buried at 
Down in Ulster. His body was found there in a church of his name in 1185, 
and translated to another part of the same church. His festival is marked on 
the 17th of March, in the Martyrology of Bede, &c. 

The apostles of nations were all interior men, endowed with a sublime 
spirit of prayer. The salvation of souls being a supernatural end, the 
instruments ought to bear a proportion to it, and preaching proceed from a 
grace which is supematural. To undertake this holy function, without a 
competent stock of sacred learning, and without the necessary precautions 
of human prudence and industry, would be to tempt God. But sanctity of 
life, and the union of the heart with God, are qualifications far more 
essential than science, eloquence, and human talents. Many almost kill 
themselves with studying to compose elegant sermons, which flatter the ear 
yet reap very little fruit. Their hearers applaud their parts, but very few are 
converted. Most preachers, now-a-days, have learning, but are not 
sufficiently grounded in true sanctity, and a spirit of devotion. Interior 
humility, purity of heart, recollection, and the spirit and the assiduous 
practice of holy prayer, are the principal preparation for the ministry of the 
word, and the true means of acquiring the science of the saints. A short 
devout meditation and fervent prayer, which kindle a fire in the affections, 
furnish more thoughts proper to move the hearts of the hearers, and inspire 
them with sentiments of truer virtue, than many years employed barely in 
reading and study. St. Patrick, and other apostolic men, were dead to 
themselves and the world, and animated with the spirit of perfect charity 
and humility, by which they were prepared by God to be such powerful 
instruments of his grace, as, by the miraculous change of so many hearts, to 
plant in entire barbarous nations not only the faith, but also the spirit of 
Christ. Preachers, who have not attained to a disengagement and purity of 


heart, suffer the petty interests of self-love secretly to mingle themselves in 
their zeal and charity, and have reason to suspect that they inflict deeper 
wounds in their own souls than they are aware, and produce not in others 
the good which they imagine. 


Many Martyrs at Alexandria, in 392 


Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, obtained a rescript of the emperor 
Theodosius, to convert an old deserted temple of Bacchus into a Christian 
church. In clearing this place, in the subterraneous secret caverns, called by 
the Greeks Adyta, and held by the pagans as sacred, were found infamous 
and ridiculous figures, which Theophilus caused to be exposed in public, to 
show the extravagant superstitions of the idolaters. The heathens in tumults 
raised a sedition, killed many Christians in the streets, and then retired into 
the great temple of Serapis as their fortress. In sallies they seized many 
Christians, and upon their refusing to sacrifice to Serapis, put them to death 
by cruel torments, crucifying them, breaking their legs, and throwing them 
into the sinks and jakes of the temple with the blood of their victims. The 
principal ancient divinities of Egypt were Apis, called also Osiris, once a 
great king and benefactor of that country, who was worshipped under the 
figure of a bull, and the wife of Apis, named Isis, who is said to have taught 
or improved agriculture.2“ 

The temple of Serapis, in Alexandria, was most stately and rich, built on 
an eminence raised by art, in a beautiful spacious square, with an ascent of 
one hundred steps, surrounded with lofty edifices for the priests and 
officers. The temple was built of marble, supported with precious pillars, 
and the walls on the inside were covered with plates of brass, silver, and 
gold. The idol was of so enormous a size, that its arms being extended, they 
reached to the opposite walls of the temple: its figure was that of a 
venerable old man, with a beard and long hair; but with it was joined a 
monstrous figure of an animal, with three heads: the biggest, in the middle, 
was that of a lion; that of a dog fawning came out on the right side, and that 
of a ravenous wolf on the left: a serpent was represented twining round 
these three animals, and laying its head on the right hand of Serapis: on the 
idol’s head was placed a bushel, an emblem of the fertility of the earth. The 
statue was made of precious stones, wood, and all sorts of metal together; 


its color was at first blue, but the steams or moisture of the place had turned 
it black. A hole in the temple was contrived, to admit the sun’s rays upon its 
mouth at the hour when the idol of the sun was brought in to visit it. Many 
other artifices were employed to deceive the people into an opinion of its 
miracles. No idol was so much respected in Egypt; and on its account 
Alexandria was looked upon as a holy city. 

The emperor, being informed of the sedition, called those happy who had 
received by it the crown of martyrdom: and not to dishonor their triumph, 
he pardoned their murderers, but sent an order to demolish the temples in 
Egypt. When this letter was read at Alexandria, the pagans raised hideous 
cries; many left the city and all withdrew from the temple of Serapis. The 
idol was cat down by pieces, and thrown into a fire. The heathens were 
persuaded, that if any one should touch it the heavens would fall, and the 
world return into the state of its primitive chaos. Seeing no such judgment 
threaten, they began themselves to deride a senseless trunk reduced to 
ashes. The standard of the Nile’s increase was kept in this temple, but it was 
on this occasion removed into the cathedral. The idolaters expected the 
river would swell no more: but finding the succeeding years very fertile, 
they condemned the vanity of their superstitions, and embraced the faith. 
Two churches were built on the place where this temple stood, and its metal 
was converted to the use of churches. The busts of Serapis on the walls, 
doors, and windows of the houses, were broken and taken away. The 
temples all over Egypt were demolished, during the two following years. In 
pulling down those of Alexandria, the cruel mysteries of Mithra were 
discovered, and in the secret Adyta were found the heads of many infants 
cut off, cruelly mangled, and superstitiously painted. The artifices of the 
priests of the idols were likewise detected: there were hollow idols of wood 
and brass, placed against a wall, with subterraneous passages, through 
which the priests entered the hollow trunks of the idols, and gave answers 
as oracles, as is related by Theodoret,2“© and Rufinus.244 Where the idols 
were cast down, figures of the cross were set up in their places. These 
martyrs suffered in the year 392. See Theodoret, Rufinus, Socrates, 
Sozomen, Fleury, b. 19. Tillemont in the history of Theodosius, art. 52—55. 


St. Joseph of Arimathea 


He was a member of the Jewish Sanhedrim, but a faithful disciple of Jesus. 
It was no small proof of his great piety, that, though he had riches and 
honors to lose, he feared not the malice of men, but at a time when the 
apostles trembled, boldly declared himself a follower of Jesus who was 
crucified; and with the greatest devotion embalmed and buried his sacred 
body. This saint was the patron of Glastenbury, where a church and 
hermitage, very famous in the times of the ancient Britons,2“8 were built by 
the first apostles of this island: anong whom some moderns have placed St. 
Joseph himself, and Aristobulus. 


St. Gertrude, Virgin 


ABBESS OF NIVELLE 


She was daughter of Pepin of Landen, mayor of the palace to the French 
kings of Austrasia, and younger sister to St. Begga. She was born in 626. 
Her father’s virtuous palace was the sanctuary of her innocence, and the 
school of her tender piety. Being pressed to marry, she declared in presence 
of king Dagobert: “I have chosen for my spouse him from whose eternal 
beauty all creatures derive their glory, whose riches are immense, and 
whom the angels adore.” The king admired her gravity and wisdom in so 
tender an age, and would not suffer her to be any more disturbed on that 
account. Her mother, the blessed Itta, employed St. Amand to direct the 
building of a great nunnery at Nivelle, in Brabant, for Gertrude. It is now a 
double chapter of canons and canonesses. The virgin was appointed abbess 
when only twenty years of age. Her mother, the blessed Itta, lived five years 
under her conduct, and died in the twelfth year of her widowhood, in 652. 
She is honored in the Belgic Martyrologies on the 8th of May. Gertrude 
governed her monastery with a prudence, zeal, and virtue, that astonished 
the most advanced in years and experience. She loved extreme holy poverty 
in her person and house; but enriched the poor. By assiduous prayer and 
holy meditation she obtained wonderful lights from heaven. At thirty years 
of age, she resigned her abbey to her niece Wilfetrude, and spent the three 
years which she survived, in preparing her soul for her passage to eternity, 
which happened on the 17th of March, in 659. Her festival is a holyday at 
Louvain, and throughout the duchy of Brabant. It is mentioned in the true 
Martyrology of Bede, &c. See her life, written by one who was present at 
her funeral, and an eye-witness to the miracles, of which there is an account 
in Mabillon, and the Acts of the Saints. See also Rivet, Hist. Littér. t. 4, p. 
39. An anonymous author much enlarged this life in the tenth century, but 
the additions are of small authority. This work was printed by Ryckel, abbot 
of St. Gertrude’s, at Louvain, in 1632. See Hist. Littér. t. 6, p. 292. Also La 


Vie de S. Gertrude, abbesse de Nivelle, par Gul. Descoeuvres, in 12mo. at 
Paris, Ann. 1612. Consult likewise Dom Bouquet, Recueil des Hist. de 
France, t. 2, p. 603, &c. 


March 18" 


St. Alexander, B. M. 


BISHOP OF JERUSALEM 


FROM ST JEROM, CATAL. C. 62. EUSEB. HIST. B. 6, C. 8, 10, 14, 20. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 3, P. 
415, AND LE QUIEN ORIENS CHRIST, T. 3, P. 150 


A.D, 251 


St. Alexander studied with Origen in the great Christian school of 
Alexandria, under St. Pantenus and his successor, St. Clement. He was 
chosen bishop of a certain city in Cappadocia. In the persecution of 
Severus, in 204, he made a glorious confession of his faith, and though he 
did not then seal it with his blood, he suffered several years’ imprisonment, 
till the beginning of the reign of Caracalla, in 211, when he wrote to 
congratulate the church of Antioch upon the election of St. Asclepias, a 
glorious confessor of Christ, to that patriarchate; the news of which, he 
says, had softened and made light the irons with which he was loaded. He 
sent that letter by the priest St. Clement of Alexandria, a man of great 
virtue, whom God had sent into Cappadocia to instruct and govern his 
people during his confinement. 

St. Alexander being enlarged soon after, in 212, was commanded by a 
revelation from God to go to Jerusalem to visit the holy places.2“2 The night 
before his arrival, St. Narcissus, bishop of Jerusalem, and some other saints 
of that church, had a revelation, in which they heard a distinct voice 
commanding them to go out of the city and take for bishop him whom God 
sent them. St. Narcissus was then very old and decrepit: he and his flock 
seized Alexander, and by the consent of all the bishops of Palestine, 
assembled in a council, made him his coadjutor and joint bishop of 
Jerusalem. SS. Narcissus and Alexander still governed this church together, 
when the latter wrote thus to the Antinoits: ‘I salute you in the name of 
Narcissus, who held here the place of bishop before me, and, being above 
one hundred and sixteen years old, is now united with me by prayer. He 


conjures you with me to live in inviolable peace and union.” St. Alexander 
collected at Jerusalem a great library, consisting of the writings and letters 
of eminent men, which subsisted when Eusebius wrote. He excelled all 
other holy prelates and apostolic men in mildness and in the sweetness of 
his discourses, as Origen testifies. St. Alexander was seized by the 
persecutors under Decius, confessed Christ a second time, and died in 
chains at Cesarea, about the end of the year 251, as Eusebius testifies. He is 
styled a martyr by St. Epiphanius, St. Jerom, and the Martyrologies, and 
honored in the Roman Martyrology on the 18th of March; by the Greeks on 
the 16th of May and the 22d of December. 

A pastor must first acquire a solid degree of interior virtue, before he can 
safely undertake to labor in procuring the salvation of others, or employ 
himself in exterior functions of the ministry. He must have mortified the 
deeds of the flesh by compunction, and the habitual practice of self-denial; 
and the fruits of the spirit must daily more and more perfectly subdue his 
passions. These fruits of the spirit are charity and humility, which stifle all 
the motions of anger, envy, and pride: holy joy, which banishes carnal 
sadness, sloth, and all disrelish in spiritual exercises; peace, which crushes 
the seeds of discord, and the love and relish of heavenly things, which 
extinguish the love of earthly goods and sensual pleasures. One whose soul 
is slothful, sensual, and earthly, deserves not to bear the name of a 
Christian, much less of a minister of the gospel. There never was a saint 
who did not carry his cross, and walk in the steps of Christ crucified. St. 
Alexander would have thought a day lost in which he did not add something 
to the sacrifice of his penance in order to continue and complete it. By this 
he prepared himself to die a victim of fidelity and charity. This is the 
continued martyrdom by which every true Christian earnestly labors to 
render himself every day more and more pleasing to God, making his body 
a pure holocaust to him by mortification, and his soul, by the fervor of his 
charity and compunction. 


St. Cyril, Confessor 


ARCHBISHOP OF JERUSALEM 


FROM THE CHURCH HISTORIANS, AND HIS WORKS COLLECTED BY DOM TOUTTEE IN 
HIS EXCELLENT EDITION OF THEM AT PARIS, IN 1720. 


A. D. 386. 


Cyril was born at or near the city of Jerusalem, about the year 315. So 
perfectly was he versed in the holy scriptures, that many of his discourses, 
and some of these pronounced extempore, are only passages of the sacred 
writings connected and interwoven with each other. He had read diligently 
both the fathers and the pagan philosophers. Maximus, bishop of Jerusalem, 
ordained him priest about the year 345, and soon after appointed him his 
preacher to the people, likewise his catechist to instruct and prepare the 
catechumens for baptism; thus committing to his care the two principal 
functions of his own pastoral charge. St. Cyril mentions his sermons to the 
faithful every Sunday.222 Catechumens ordinarily remained two years in the 
course of instruction and prayer, and were not admitted to baptism till they 
had given proof of their morals and conduct, as well as of their constancy in 
the faith.22! This office St. Cyril performed for several years; but we have 
only the course of his catechetical sermons for the year 348 or 347. Perhaps 
the others were never committed to writing. He succeeded Maximus in the 
see of Jerusalem about the end of the year 350. 

The beginning of his episcopacy was remarkable for a prodigy by which 
God was pleased to honor the instrument of our redemption. It is related by 
Socrates,2°* Philostorgius,2°* the chronicle of Alexandria, &c. St. Cyril, an 
eye-witness, wrote immediately to the emperor Constantius, an exact 
account of this miraculous phenomenon: and his letter is quoted as a 
voucher for it by Sozomen,24 Theophanes,2°° Eutychius,22° John of 
Nice,222 Glycas, and others. Dr. Cave has inserted it at length in his life of 
St. Cyril.228 The relation he there gives of the miracle is as follows: “On the 


nones (or 7th) of May, about the third hour, (or nine in the morning,) a vast 
luminous body, in the form of a cross, appeared in the heavens, just over the 
holy Golgotha, reaching as far as the holy mount of Olivet, (that is, almost 
two English miles in length,) seen not by one or two persons, but clearly 
and evidently by the whole city. This was not, as may be thought, a 
momentary transient phenomenon: for it continued several hours together 
visible to our eyes, and brighter than the sun; the light of which would have 
eclipsed it, had not this been stronger. The whole city, struck with a 
reverential fear, tempered with joy, ran immediately to the church, young 
and old, Christians and heathens, citizens and strangers, all with one voice 
giving praise to our Lord Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, the worker of 
miracles; finding by experience the truth of the Christian doctrine, to which 
the heavens bear witness.” He concludes his letter with wishes that the 
emperor may always glorify the holy and consubstantial Trinity.2°2 
Philostorgius and the Alexandrian chronicle affirm, that this cross of light 
was encircled with a large rainbow.2&2 The Greek church commemorates 
this miracle on the 7th of May. 

Some time after this memorable event, a difference happened between 
out saint and Acacius, archbishop of Cesarea, first a warm Semi-Arian, 
afterwards a thorough Arian. It began on the subject of metropolitical 
jurisdiction, which Acacius unjustly claimed over the Church of Jerusalem; 
and what widened the breach between them was their difference of 
sentiments with regard to the consubstantiality of the Son, which St. Cyril 
had always most zealously asserted.2°! This was sufficient to render him 
odions in the eyes of Acacius, who in a council of Arian bishops convened 
by him, declared St. Cyril deposed for not appearing, after two years’ 
warning, to answer to the crimes alleged against him. One of them was that 
he had lavished away the goods of the Church, and had applied its sacred 
crnaments to profane uses. The ground of the accusation was, that, in time 
of a great famine at Jerusalem, he had sold some of the Church place, and 
precious stntis, to relieve the wants of the poor. St. Cyril, not looking upon 
the members of the council as qualified judges, appealed to higher 
powers,2©2 but yielding to violence withdrew to Antioch, and thence 
removed to Tarsus, were he was honorably entertained by the bishop 
Sylvanus, and had in great respect, notwithstanding the sentence of Acacius 


and his council against him. Here living in communion with Sylvanus, 
Eustathius of Sebaste, Basil of Ancyra. and others, who soon after appeared 
at the head of the Semi-Arian faction, this gave rise to the calumny that St. 
Cyril himself had espoused it. But nothing could be more falsely alleged 
against him, he having always maintained the Catholic faith. He had 
accordingly, in 319, together with his predecessor Maximus, received the 
decrees of the council of Sardica, and consequently those of Nice. And we 
have already seen, in his letter to Constantius, that he made an undaunted 
profession of the Consubstantial Trinity. To which we may add, that in the 
council of Constantinople, in 381, he joined with the other bishops in 
condemning the Semi-Arians and Macedonians. And the orthodox bishops 
assembled in the same city, in 382, writing to pope Damasus and to the 
western bishops give a most ample testimony to his faith, declaring, “That 
the most reverend and beloved of God, Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, had been 
canonically elected by the bishops of the province, and had suffered many 
persecutions for the faith.”2°2 Upon the death of Constantius, in 361, Julian 
the apostate, partly out of aversion to his uncle, and partly in hopes to see 
the Christian sects and the orthodox more at variance, suffered all the 
banished bishops to return to their churches. Thus did God make use of the 
malice of his enemy to restore St. Cyril to his see. He shortly after made 
him an eye-witness to the miraculous manifestation of his power, by which 
he covered his blaspheming enemies with confusion. The following most 
authentic history of that remarkable event is gathered from the original 
records, and vindicated against the exceptions of certain skeptics by 
Tillemont,2© and by our most learned Mr. Warburton, in his Julian. 

In vain had the most furious tyrants exerted the utmost cruelty, and bent 
the whole, power which the empire of the world put into their hands, to 
extirpate, if it had been possible, the Christian name. The faith increased 
under axes, and the blood of martyrs was a fruitful seed, which multiplied 
the Church over all nations. The experience how weak and ineffectual a 
means brute force was to this purpose, moved the emperor Julian, the most 
implacable, the most crafty, and the most dangerous instrument which the 
devil ever employed in that design, to shift his ground, and change his 
artillery and manner of assault. He affected a show of great moderation, and 
in words disclaimed open persecution; but he sought by every foul and 


indirect means to undermine the faith, and sap the foundations of the 
Christian religion. For this purpose he had recourse to every base art of 
falsehood and dissimulation, in which he was the most complete master. He 
had played off the round of his machines to no purpose, and seemed 
reduced to this last expedient of the pacific kind, the discrediting the 
Christian religion by bringing the scandal of imposture upon its divine 
author. This he attempted to do by a project of rebuilding the Jewish temple, 
which, if he could have compassed, it would have sufficiently answered his 
wicked design; Christ and the prophet Daniel having in express terms 
foretold not only its destruction, which was effected by the Romans under 
Titus, but its final ruin and desolation. 

The Jewish religion was a temporary dispensation, intended by its divine 
author, God himself, to prefigure one more complete and perfect, and 
prepare men to embrace it. It not only essentially required bloody sacrifices, 
but enjoined a fixed and certain place for them to be performed in; this was 
the temple at Jerusalem. Hence the final destruction of this temple was the 
abolition of the sacrifices, which annihilated the whole system of this 
religious institution. Whence St. Chrysostom2®2 shows that the destruction 
of Jerusalem is to be ascribed, not to the power of the Romans, for God had 
often delivered it from no less dangers; but to a special providence, which 
was pleased to put it out of the power of human perversity to delay or 
respite the extinction of those ceremonial observances. “As a physician,” 
says that father, “by breaking the cup, prevents his patient from indulging 
his appetite in a noxious draught; so God withheld the Jews from their 
sacrifices by destroying the whole city itself, and making the place 
inaccessible to all of them.” St. Gregory Nazianzen, Socrates, Theodoret, 
and other Christian writers, are unanimous in what they say of Julian’s 
motive, ascribing to him the intention already mentioned, of falsifying the 
scripture prophecies, those of Daniel and Christ, which his actions 
sufficiently evidence. His historian, indeed, says, that he undertook this 
work out of a desire of rendering the glory of his reign immortal by so great 
an achievement:2°8 but this was only an after-thought or secondary motive; 
and Sozomen in particular assures us that not only Julian, but that the 
idolaters who assisted in it, pushed it forward upon that very motive, and 
for the sake thereof suspended their aversion to the Jewish nation. Julian 


himself wrote a letter to the body or community of the Jews, extant among 
his works,2©4 mentioned by Sozomen,2°2 and translated by Dr. Cave, in his 
life of St. Cyril. In it he declares them free from all exactions and taxes, and 
orders Julus or Illus, (probably Hillel,) their most reverend patriarch, to 
abolish the apostoli, or gatherers of the said taxes; begs their prayers, (such 
was his hypocrisy,) and promises, after his Persian expedition, when their 
temple should be rebuilt, to make Jerusalem his residence, and to offer up 
his joint prayers together with them. 

After this he assembled the chief among the Jews, and asked them why 
they offered no bloody sacrifices, since they were prescribed by their law. 
They replied, that they could not offer any but in the temple, which then lay 
in ruins. Whereupon he commanded them to repair to Jerusalem, rebuild 
their temple, and re-establish their ancient worship, promising them his 
concurrence towards carrying on the work. The Jews received the warrant 
with inexpressible joy, and were so elated with it, that, flocking from all 
parts to Jerusalem, they began insolently to scorn and triumph over the 
Christians, threatening to make them feel as fatal effects of their severity, as 
they themselves had heretofore from the Roman powers.2°2 The news was 
no sooner spread abroad than contributions came in from all hands. The 
Jewish women stripped themselves of their most costly ornaments to 
contribute towards the expense of the building. The emperor also, who was 
no less impatient to see it finished, in order to encourage them in the under 
taking, told them he had found in their mysterious sacred books that this 
was the time in which they were to return to their country, and that their 
temple and legal observances were to be restored.22 He gave orders to his 
treasurers to furnish money and every thing necessary for the building, 
which would require immense sums: he drew together the most able 
workmen from all quarters, and appointed for overseers persons of the 
highest rank, placing at their head his intimate friend Alypius, who had 
formerly been Pro-prefect of Britain; charging him to make them labor in 
this great work without ceasing, and to spare no expense. All things were in 
readiness, workmen were assembled from all quarters; stone, brick, timber, 
and other materials, in immense quantities, were laid in. The Jews of both 
sexes and of all degrees bore a share in the labor; the very women helping 
to dig the ground and carry out the rubbish in their aprons and skirts of their 


gowns. It is even said that the Jews appointed some pickaxes, spades, and 
baskets to be made of silver for the honor of the work. But the good bishop 
St. Cyril, lately returned from exile, beheld all these mighty preparations 
without any concern, relying on the infallible truth of the scripture 
prophecies: as, that the desolation of the Jewish temple should last till the 
end;24! and that one stone should not be left on another;24 and being full of 
the spirit of God, he foretold, with the greatest confidence, that the Jews, so 
far from being able to rebuild their ruined temple, would be the instruments 
whereby that prophecy of Christ would be still more fully accomplished 
than it had been hitherto, and that they would not be able to put one stone 
upon another,22 and the event justified the prediction. 

Till then the foundations and some ruins of the walls of the temple 
subsisted, as appears from St. Cyril:24 and Eusebius says,2 the 
inhabitants still carried away the stones for their private buildings. These 
ruins the Jews first demolished with their own hands, thus concurring to the 
accomplishment of our Saviour’s prediction. Then they began to dig the 
new foundation, in which work many thousands were employed. But what 
they had thrown up in the day was, by repeated earthquakes, the night 
following cast back again into the trench. “And when Alypius the next day 
earnestly pressed on the work, with the assistance of the governor of the 
province, there issued,” says Ammianus, “such horrible balls of fire out of 
the earth near the foundations,2“2 which rendered the place, from time to 
time, inaccessible to the scorched and blasted workmen. And the victorious 
element continuing in this manner obstinately and resolutely bent as it were 
to drive them to a distance, Alypius thought proper to give over the 
enterprise.”22 This is also recorded by the Christian authors, who, besides 
the earthquake and fiery eruption, mention storms, tempests, and 
whirlwinds, lightning, crosses impressed on the bodies and garments of the 
assistants, and a flaming cross in the heavens, surrounded with a luminous 
circle. The order whereof seems to have been as follows. This judgment of 
the Almighty was ushered in by storms and whirlwinds, by which 
prodigious heaps of lime and sand and other loose materials were carried 
away.28 After these followed lightning, the usual consequence of collision 
of clouds in tempests. Its effects were, first the destroying the more solid 
materials, and melting down the iron instruments;2“ and secondly, the 


impressing shining crosses on the bodies and garments of the assistants 
without distinction, in which there was something that in art and elegance 
exceeded all painting or embroidery; which when the infidels perceived, 
they endeavored, but in vain, to wash them out.222 In the third place came 
the earthquake which cast out the stones of the old foundations, and shook 
the earth into the trench or cavity dug for the new; besides overthrowing the 
adjoining buildings and porticoes wherein were lodged great numbers of 
Jews designed for the work, who were all either crushed to death, or at least 
maimed or wounded. The number of the killed or hurt was increased by the 
fiery eruption in the fourth place, attended both with storms and tempests 
above, and with an earthquake below.2® From this eruption, many fled to a 
neighboring church for shelter, but could not obtain entrance; whether on 
account of its being closed by a secret invisible hand, as the fathers state the 
case, or at least by a special providence, through the entrance into the 
oratory being choked up by a frighted crowd, all pressing to be foremost. 
“This, however,” says St. Gregory Nazianzen,2°2 “is invariably affirmed 
and believed by all, that as they strove to force their way in by violence, the 
Fire, which burst from the foundations of the temple, met and stopped 
them, and one part it burnt and destroyed, and another it desperately 
maimed, leaving them a living monument of God’s commination and wrath 
against sinners.” This eruption was frequently renewed till it overcame the 
rashness of the most obdurate, to use the words of Socrates; for it continued 
to be repeated as often as the projectors ventured to renew their attempt, till 
it had fairly tired them out. Lastly, on the same evening, there appeared over 
Jerusalem a lucid cross, shining very bright, as large as that in the reign of 
Constantine, encompassed with a circle of light. “And what could be so 
proper to close this tremendous scene, or to celebrate this decisive victory, 
as the Cross triumphant, encircled with the Heroic symbol of conquest?” 
This miraculous event, with all its circumstances, is related by the writers 
of that age; by St. Gregory Nazianzen in the year immediately following it; 
by St. Chrysostom, in several parts of his works, who says that it happened 
not twenty years before, appeals to eye-witnesses still living and young, and 
to the present condition of those foundations, “of which,” says he, “we are 
all witnesses;” by St. Ambrose in his fortieth epistle, written in 388; 
Rufinus, who had long lived upon the spot; Theodoret, who lived in the 


neighborhood in Syria; Philostorgius, the Arian; Sozomen, who says many 
were alive when he wrote who had it from eye-witnesses, and mentions the 
visible marks still subsisting; Socrates, &c. The testimony of the heathens 
corroborates this evidence; as that of Ammianus Marcellinus above quoted, 
a nobleman of the first rank, who then lived in the court of Julian at Antioch 
and in an office of distinction, and who probably wrote his account from the 
letter of Alypius to his master at the time when the miracle happened. 
Libanius, another pagan friend and admirer of Julian, both in the history of 
his own life, and in his funeral oration on Julian’s death, mentions these 
earthquakes in Palestine, but with a shyness which discovers the disgrace of 
his hero and superstition. Julian himself speaks of this event in the same 
covert manner. Socrates testifies, that at the sight of the miracles, the Jews 
at first cried out that Christ is God; yet returned home as hardened as ever. 
St. Gregory Nazianzen says, that many Gentiles were converted upon it, 
and went over to the Church. Theodoret and Sozomen say many were 
converted; but as to the Jews, they evidently mean a sudden flash of 
conviction, not a real and lasting conversion. The incredulous blinded 
themselves by various pretences: but the evidence of the miracle leaves no 
room for the least cavil or suspicion. The Christian writers of that age are 
unanimous in relating it with its complicated circumstances yet with a 
diversity which shows their agreement, though perfect, could not have been 
concerted. The same is confirmed by the testimony of the most obstinate 
adversaries. They who when the temple at Daphne was consumed about the 
same time, by lightning, pretended that it was set on fire by Christians, were 
not able to suspect any possibility of contrivance in this case: nor could the 
event have been natural. Every such suspicion is removed by the 
conformity of the event with the prophecies: the importance of the 
occasion, the extreme eagerness of Jews and Gentiles in the enterprise, the 
attention of the whole empire fixed on it, and the circumstances of the fact. 
The eruption, contrary to its usual nature, was confined to one small spot; it 
obstinately broke out by fits, and ceased with the project, and this in such a 
manner, that Ammianus himself ascribes it to an intelligent cause. The 
phenomena of the cross in the air, and on the garments, were admirably 
fitted, as moral emblems, to proclaim the triumph of Christ over Julian, who 
had taken the cross out of the military ensigns, which Constantine had put 
there to be a lasting memorial of that cross which he had seen in the air that 


presaged his victories. The same was again erected in the heavens to 
confound the vanity of its impotent persecutor. The earthquake was 
undoubtedly miraculous; and though its effects were mostly such as might 
naturally follow, they were directed by a special supernatural provideace, as 
the burning of Sodom by fire from heaven. Whence Mr. Warburton 
concludes his dissertation on this subject with the following corollary. 
“New light continually springing up from each circumstance as it passes in 
review, by such time as the whole event is considered, this illustrious 
miracle comes out in one full blaze of evidence.”282 Even Jewish Rabbins, 
who do not copy from Christian writers, relate this event in the same 
manner with the fathers from their own traditions and records.4 This great 
event happened in the beginning of the year 363. St. Chrysostom admires 
the wonderful conduct of divine providence in this prodigy, and observes, 
that had not the Jews set about to rebuild their temple, they might have 
pretended they could have done it: therefore did God permit them thrice to 
attempt it; once under Adrian, when they brought a greater desolation upon 
themselves; a second time under Constantine the Great, who dispersed 
them, out off their ears, and branded their bodies with the marks of 
rebellion. He then relates this third attempt, “in our own time,” as he says, 
“not above twenty years ago, in which God himself visibly baffled their 
endeavors, to show that no human power could reverse his decree; and this 
at a time when our religion was oppressed, lay under the axes, and had not 
the liberty even to speak; that impudence itself might not have the least 
shadow of pretence.” 

St. Cyril adored the divine power in this miracle, of which he had ocular 
demonstration. Orosius says that Julian had destined him to slaughter after 
his Persian expedition, but the death of the tyrant prevented his martyrdom. 
He was again driven from his see by the Arian emperor, Valens, in 367, but 
recovered it in 378, when Gratian, mounting the throne, commanded the 
churches to be restored to those who were in communion with pope 
Damasus. He found his flock miserably divided by heresies and schisms 
under the late wolves to whom they had fallen a prey; but he continued his 
labors and tears among them. In 381 he assisted at the general council of 
Con stantinople, in which he condemned the Semi-Arians and Macedonians 
whose heresy he had always opposed, though he had sometimes joined their 


prelates against the Arians before their separation from the church, as we 
have seen above; and as St. Hilary, St. Meletius, and many others had done. 
He had governed his church eight years in peace from the death of Valens, 
when, in 386, he passed to a glorious immortality, in the seventieth year of 
his age. He is honored by the Greeks and Latins on this day, which was that 
of his death. 


Appendix on the Writings of St. Cyril of Jerusalem 


St. Maximus, bishop of Jerusalem, having appointed St. Cyril both his 
preacher and his catechist, our saint diligently acquitted himself of both 
these functions, the most important of the episcopal charge. St. Cyril 
mentions his sermons which he made to the people every Sunday. (Cat. 5, 
10, 14.) One of these is extant in the new edition of his works. It is a moral 
discourse against sin, as the source of all our miseries, drawn from the 
gospel upon the sick man healed at the Probatic pond. (John 5) He preached 
every year a course of catechetical sermons for the instruction of the 
catechumeus, to prepare them for baptism and the holy communion. Only 
those which he preached in 347, or rather in 348, seem to have been 
committed to writing. These consist of eighteen to the competentes, or 
Illuminati, that is, catechumens before baptism; and of five mystagogic 
catechetical discourses, so called either because they were addressed to the 
catechumens immediately after they were initiated in the holy mysteries of 
Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist, or because these sacraments are 
fully explained in them, which were never expounded to those who were 
not initiated, out of respect, and for fear of giving occasion to their 
profanation by the blasphemies of infidels. In the first eighteen St. Cyril 
explains the doctrine of the church concerming the pardon of sin, prayer, and 
all the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. The style is clear, suitable to an 
exposition of doctrine such as is here given, and the work is one of the most 
important of Christian antiquity. The Latin translation of Grodecius, canon 
of Warmia in Poland, printed first in 1563, though often corrected, was very 
inaccurate; and the Greek editions very incorrect and imperfect, before that 
given of Thomas Milles at Oxford, in 1703, which is very valuable, though 
the author in part of his notes, where he endeavors to maintain the 
principles of the Protestant church, is very inconsistent. Dom Touttée, a 
Maurist monk, who died in 1718, prepared an excellent and complete 
edition of the works of St. Cyril; which was published by Dom Maran, in 


1720, in one volume in folio. The journalists of Trevoux, in their memoirs 
for December, in 1721, criticised some of the notes concerning the Semi- 
Arians, and the temporary neutrality of St. Cyril. Dom Maran answered 
them by a learned and curious dissertation, Sur le Semi-Ariens, printed by 
Vincent, in 1722. 

Three French Calvinists, Aubertin, Rivet, (Critici Sacri,1. 3, c. 8, 9, 10, 
and 11,) and the apostate Casimir Oudin, (De Scr. Eccl. t.1. p. 459.) deny 
these catecheses, at least the mystagogies, to be the work of St. Cyril. 
Oudin, to his usual inaccuracy, adds many affected blunders, and shows a 
dread of his unanswerable authority in favor of many articles which he was 
unwilling to allow was his chief motive for raising such a contest about the 
author; though if this was not St. Cyril, these crities must confess, from six 
hundred passages in the discourses, that they were delivered at Jerusalem, 
about the middle of the fourth century. Other Protestants, especially the 
English, are more sincere, and prove them this father’s most undoubted 
work, as Doctor Cave, in St. Cyril’s life. Thomas Milles, in his preface and 
notes to his edition of St. Cyril, Whittaker, Vossius, Bull, &c. They were 
preached at Jerusalem, seventy years after Manes broached his heresy, 
whom some then alive had seen, (Cat. 6,) which agrees only to the year 
347. They are mentioned by St. Jerom, in the same age. (Catal. c. 112,) 
quoted by Theodoret, (Dial. Inconfusus, p. 106,) and innumerable other 
fathers in every age downwards. As for the five mystagogies, they are 
inseparable from the rest, and as undoubted. The author promises them in 
his eighteenth, and mentions his first eighteen in the first mystagogic. (n. 9.) 
They are quoted by Eustrasius, (under Justinian,) by Anastius the Sinaite, 
Nico the monk, and other ancients produced by Dom Tonttée. (Diss. 2, p. 
CV.) 

La his first catechetic instructions, he commands the catechumens not to 
divulge any part of our mysteries to any infidel, as unworthy, and exhorts 
them to the dispositions and preparation for holy baptism, viz. to a pure 
intention, assiduity in prayer, and at church devoutly receiving the 
exorcisms, fasting, sincere repentance, confessing their sins, whatever they 
had committed. (Catech. I, n. 5.) In the fourth he gives a summary of the 
Christian faith, and reckons up the canonical books of scripture, in which he 
omits the Apocalypse, and some of the deutero-canonical books, though he 
quotes these in other places as God’s word. In the following discourses he 


explains very distinctly and clearly every article of our creed: he teaches 
Christ’s descent into the subterraneous dungeons (clic ta KatayBovia) to 
deliver the ancient just. (Cat. 4, n. 11, p. 57.) The porters of hell stood 
astonished to behold their conqueror, and fled: the prophets and saints, with 
Moses, Abraham, David. &c., met him, now redeemed by him. (Cat. 14, n. 
19, p. 214.) He extols exceedingly the state of virginity as equal to that of 
the angels. (Cat. 4, n. 21; Cat. 12, n. 33, 34.) He says it will in the day of 
judgment, in the list of good works, carry off the first crowns. (Cat. 15, 
n.23.) He compares it to gold, and marriage, which is yet good and 
honorable, to silver: but prescribes times of continency to married persons 
for prayer. (Cat. 4, n. 26.) He calls Lent the greatest time of fasting and 
penance, but says, “Thou dost not abstain from wine and flesh as bad in 
themselves, as the Manichees, for so thou will have no reward; but thou 
retrenchest them, good indeed in themselves, for better spiritual 
recompenses which are promised.” (Cat. 4, n. 27.) He mentions the fasts 
and watchings of superposition, i. e. of holy week before Easter, as most 
austere. (Cat. 18.) He expresses on all occasions the tenderesl devotion to 
the holy cross of Christ, and a great confidence in it, with which he 
endeavors also to inspire others. “Let us not be ashamed of the cross of 
Christ,” says he: “sign it openly on thy forehead, that the devils, seeing the 
royal standard, may fly far trembling; make this sign when thou eatest or 
drinkest, sittest, liest, risest, speakest, walkest, in a word, in every action Ev 
MOVIL TIPAypata.” (Cat. 4. p. 58.) And again, “when thou art going to 
dispute against an infidel, make with thy hand the sign of the cross, and thy 
adversary will be struck dumb; be not ashamed to confess the cross. The 
angels glory in it, saying, Whom do you seek? Jesus, the crucified, Mat. 
28:6. You could have said, O Angel, My Lord: but the cross is his crown.” 
(Cat. 13, n. 22. p. 194.) St. Porphyry of Gaza, instructed by St. Cyril’s 
successor, John, following this rule, by beginning a disputation with a 
famous Manichean woman, struck her miraculously dumb. St. Cyril, in his 
thirteenth catechesis, thus addresses his catechumen, (n. 36. p. 200:) “Be 
careful to form with your finger on your forehead boldly, the sign of the 
cross for a signet and standard, and that before every thing,—while we eat 
our bread, or drink our cups, in coming in and going out, before sleep, and 
in rising, in walking, and in standing still.” He testifies, in his tenth 
catechesis, (n. 19.) that the holy wood of the cross kept at Jerusalem, had, in 


the few years since its invention by St. Helena, already filled the whole 
world, being carried everywhere by those who, full of devotion, cut off little 
elips, (p. 146.) We learn from Rufin, (Hist. b. 1, c. 10,) that the holy cross 
was covered by St. Helenn with it silver case: and from S. Paulinus, (Ep. 
31, n. 6,) that it was kept in an inner treasury in the church, into which the 
passage lay through a portico or gallery, as appears from the Spiritual 
Meadow. (C. 105.) A lamp burned before the cross, by the oil whereof St. 
Sabas and St. Cyriacus wrought many miracles, as we read in their lives. A 
priest was appointed by the bishop to be the guardian of this sacred 
treasury, which honor was conferred on St. Porphyry of Gaza, soon after St. 
Cyril’s death; and then the case of the cross was of gold. St. Paulinus says, 
it was exposed to the public veneration of the people once a year, at Easter, 
which some think to have been on Good Friday. St. Sophroums of Jersalam, 
Or. 1.) besides other days, in his time, says it was on Easter Monday. At 
extraordinary times the bishop gave leave for it to be shown to pilgrims to 
be venerated, and for them to cut off small chins, by which, miraculously, 
the cross never diminished, as St. Paulinus wrote seventy years after its 
invention. The devotion of St. Cyril to the holy cross, was doubtless more 
inflamed by the sacred place in which he made all his sermons, which was 
the church built by St. Helena and Constantine, sometimes called of the 
Holy Cross, which was kept in it; sometimes of the Resurrection, because it 
contained in it the sepulchre, out of which Christ arose from death. It is 
curiously described as it stood, before it was destroyed by the Saracens, in 
1011, by Dom Touttée, in a particular dissertation in the end of St. Cyril’s 
works, (p. 423.) It was since rebuilt, but not exactly in the same place. 

St. Cyril inculcates also an honor due to the relics of saints, which he 
proves (Cat. 17, n. 30, 31) from the Holy Ghost performing miracles by the 
handkerchiefs of St. Paul, how much more by the saints’ bodies? This he 
shows (Cat. 18, n. 16, p. 293) by the man raised to life by touching the dead 
body of Eliseus. (4 Reg. 13:21.) He gives the Blessed Virgin the title of 
Mother of God, 8eotdKoc. (Cat. 10, n. 19, p. 146.) He is very clear in 
explaining the eternity and consubstantiality of God the Son, (Cat. 4, 10, 11, 
15,) which would alone justify him from all suspicion of semi-Arianism. He 
is no less explicit against the Macedonians, on the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost. On that article: I believe in the Holy Ghost, “Believe of him,” says 
he, “the same as of the Father and of the Son,” &c. (Cat. 4, n. 16, pp. 59, 


60.) On the article of the holy Catholic Church, he observes that the very 
name of Catholic distinguishes it from all heresies, which labor in vain to 
usurp it; this always remains proper to the spouse of Christ, as we see, if a 
Stranger ask in any city, Where is the Catholic Church? (Cat. 18, n. 26.) 
That it is catholic, or universal, because spread over the whole, world, from 
one end to the other; and because universally and without failing or error, 
KABOAKWC Kal SveAAEIMWC. it teaches all truths of things visible and 
invisible, (ib. n. 23, p. 296,) which he proves from Matt. 16:18. The gates of 
hell shall never prevail against it. 1 Tim. 3:15. It is the pillar and ground of 
truth. Malach. 1:11. From the rising of the sun to the setting, my name is 
glorified. He is very earnest in admonishing, that no book is to be received 
as divine, but by the authority of the Church, and by tradition from the 
apostles, and the ancient bishops, the rulers of the Church. (Cat. 4, n.23, 35, 
36.) By the same channel of the tradition of the Church, he teaches the sign 
of the cross, the honoring of that holy wood of our Saviour’s sepulchre, and 
of saints’ relics, exorcisms, and their virtue, insufflations, oil sanctified by 
exorcisms, (Cat. 20,) holy chrism, (Cat. 21,) blessing the baptismal water, 
(Cat. 3,) prayers, and sacrifices for the dead, (Cat. 23,) the perpetual 
virginity of the Virgin Mary, (Cat. 12,) &c. He made these eighteen 
catecheses to the catechumens during Lent: the five following he spoke to 
them after they were baptized during Easter week, to instruct them perfectly 
in the mysteries of the three sacraments they had received together— 
baptism, confirmation, and the eucharist—which it was thought a 
profanation to explain fully to any before baptism. Hence these five are 
called mystagogic catecheses. As to baptism, St. Cyril teaches (Procat. n. 
16, p. 12) that it imprints an indelible signet, or spiritual character in the 
soul, which, he says, (Cat. 1, n. 2,) is the mark by which we belong to 
Christ’s flock: he adds, this is conferred by the regeneration, by and in the 
lotion with water. (Cat. 4 & 12; Cat. 16, n. 24.) He calls the character given 
by confirmation the signet of the communication of the Holy Ghost, (Cat. 
18, n. 33,) and says (Cat. 22, n. 7) it is imprinted on the soul, while the 
forehead is anointed with chrism, (Cat. 22, n. 7,) and after by baptism, (ib. 
n. 33,) by which he clearly distinguishes the characters of these two 
different sacraments, though Mr. Milles (not in Procat.) has taken great 
pains to confound them. St. Cyril teaches that baptism perfectly remits all 
sin; but penance, the remedy for sins after it, does not quite efface them, as 


wounds that are healed leave still scars. (Cat. 18, n. 20.) He attributes great 
virtue to the exorcisms for purifying the soul, (Procat. n. 9,) and says, as 
meantations give a diabolical virtue to defile the soul, so does the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost give a virtue to the water, and gives it the 
power to sanctify. (Cat. 3, n. 3.) He says the same of the blessed oil, (Cat. 
20, n. 3, p. 3,) and establishes clearly confirmation to be a distinct 
sacrament from baptism: he calls it the chrism and the mystical ointment, 
(Cat. 21,) and says it is to arm and fortify us against the enemies of our 
salvation, (ib. p. 317, n. 4.) and that while the body is anointed with this 
visible ointment, the soul is sanctified by the holy and life-giving spirit. (ib. 
n. 3.) In his nineteenth catechesis, the first mystagogic, he explains the 
force of the baptismal renunciations of the devil and his pomps. In the 
twentieth, the other ceremonies of baptism, and what they mean; in the 
twenty-first, the sacrament of confirmation; in the twenty-second, that of 
the blessed encharist; in the twenty-third, or last, the liturgy or sacrifice of 
the mass and communion. As to the blessed eucharist, he says, by it we are 
made concorporeal and consanguineai with Christ by his body and blood 
being distributed through our bodies. (Cat. 22, n. 1, 3.) This same strong 
expression, which wonderfully declares the strict union which is the effect 
of this sacrament, is used by St. Chrysostom, (Hom. 6, in Hebr. &c.,) St. 
Isidore of Pelusium, (1. 3, ep. 195,) St. Cyril of Alexandria, (1. 10, in Joan. 
p. 862, dial. de Trin. p. 407,) &c. Our holy doctor explains to his neophytes 
the doctrine of transubstantiation in so plain terms, that no one can doubt of 
its being the faith of the Church in the fourth age. The learned Lutheran 
Ffaffius, (Dis. de oblatione Euchar. c. 38, p. 327,) owns it cannot be denied 
that this is Cyril’s opinion. Grabe affirms the same, (not. inl. 5, Irene, c. 2, 
p. 399. This twenty-second catechesis alone puts it out of dispute. “Do not 
look apor the bread and wine as bare and common elements, for they are the 
Body and Blood of Christ, as our Lord assures us. Although thy sense 
suggest this to thee, let faith make thee firm and sure. Judge not of the thing 
by the taste, but be certain from faith that thou hast been honored with the 
gift of Christ’s Body and Blood. (Cat. 22, n. 6, p. 321.) When he has 
pronounced and said of the bread: “This is my body,’ who will, after this, 
dare to doubt? and when he has assured and said, “This is my blood,’ who 
can ever hesitate, saying it is not his blood? (n. 1, p. 32.) He changed water 
into wine, which is akin to blood, in Cana and shall we not think him 


worthy our belief, when he has changed, petaBadAwv, wine into blood? (n. 
2,) &c. Wherefore let us receive them with an entire belief as Christ’s Body 
and Blood, for under the figure of bread is given to thee his Body, and 
under the figure of wine his Blood, that when thou hast received Christ’s 
Body and Blood, thou be made one body and blood with him: for so we 
carry him about in us, his Body and Blood being distributed through our 
bodies.” (n. 3, p. 320.) We learn the manner of receiving the blessed 
sacrament from his Catech. 23. “Putting your left hand under your right,” 
says he, “form a throne of your right hand to receive the king; hold it 
hollow, receiving on it the Body of Christ. Answer, Amen. Carefully 
sanctify your eyes, by touching them with the holy Body, being very 
watchful that no part of it fall. Approach to the cup of the Blood, bowed in 
a posture of adoration and reverence; saying, Amen, take of the Blood of 
Christ. While yet something of the moisture sticks on your lips, touch them 
with your hand, and by applying it then to your eyes, forehead, and other 
senses, sanctify them.” 

In his twenty-third or last catechesis, he calls the mass an unbloody 
sacrifice, a victim of propitiation, a supreme worship, &c. (n. 8, p. 327.) He 
explains the Preface, and the other principal parts of it, especially the 
Communion, and mentions the priest from the altar crying out to the 
faithful, before they approached to receive, T& Qyia tolc Gytoic. He 
expounds the Lord’s Prayer, and mentions the commemorations for the 
living and the dead. of the latter he writes thus: (n. 9, p. 328.) “We also pray 
for the deceased holy fathers, bishops, and all in general who are dead, 
believing that this will be a great succor to those souls for which prayer is 
offered, while the holy and most tremendous victim lies present.” And, (n. 
10, ib.,) “If a king, being offended at certain persons, had banished them, 
and their friends offer him a rich garland for them, will not he be moved to 
release their punishment? In like manner, we, offering prayers to God for 
the dead, though they be sinners, do not make a garland, but we offer Christ 
sacrificed for our sins, striving to appease and make our merciful God 
propitious both to them and ourselves.” This very passage is quoted out of 
St. Cyril, in the sixth century, by Eustratius, a priest of Constantinople, 
author of the life of the patriarch Eutychius, in his book on praying for the 
dead, or on the state of the dead, published by Leo Allatius, I. De Consensu 


Eccl. Orient, et Occid. De Purgat., and in Bibl. Patr. t. 27. It is also cited by 
Nicon the monk, in his Pandect. 

St. Cyril’s famous letter to Constantius, On the Apparition of the Cross in 
the Heavens, was written by him soon after he was raised to the episcopal 
dignity, either in the same year, 350, or in the following. 

A sermon, On the Feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple, bears the name of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, in almost all the MSS.; but the custom of carrying blessed 
candles in procession that day, mentioned in this discourse, was only 
introduced at Jerusalem at the suggestion of a devout lady named Icelia, 
about the middle of the fifth century, about sixty years after the death of St. 
Cyril. Other passages in this discourse seem clenrly levelled against the 
heresy of Nestorius. The style is also more pompous and adorned than that 
of St. Cyril, nor abounds with parenthesis like his. It is a beautiful, 
eloquent, and solid piece, and was probably composed by some priest of the 
church of Jerusalem, whose name was Cyril, about the sixth century, when 
either Sallust or Elias was patriarch. See Dom. Touttée, and Ceillier, t. 6, p. 
544. 


St. Edward, King and Martyr 


He was monarch of all England, and succeeded his father, the glorious king 
Edgar, in 975, being thirteen years old. He followed in all things the 
counsels of St. Dunstan; and his ardor in the pursuit of all virtues is not to 
be expressed. His great love of purity of mind and body, and his tervent 
devotion, rendered him the miracle of princes, while by his modesty, 
clemency, prudence, charity, and compassion to the poor, he was the 
blessing and the delight of his subjects. His stepmother, Elfrida, had 
attempted to set him aside, that the crown might fall on her own son, 
Ethelred, then seven years old. Notwithstanding her treasonable practices, 
and the frequent proofs of her envy and jealousy, Edward always paid her 
the most dutiful respect and deference, and treated his brother with the most 
tender affection. But the fury of her ambition made her insensible to all 
motives of religion nature, and gratitude. The young king had reigned three 
years and a half, when, being one day weary with hunting in a forest near 
Wareham, in Dorsetshire, he paid a visit to his stepmother at Corfesgeate, 
now Corfe-castle, in the isle of Purbeck, and desired to see his young 
brother at the door. The treacherous queen caused a servant to stab him in 
the belly while he was stooping, out of courtesy, after drinking. The king set 
spurs to his horse, but fell off dead, on the 18th of March, 979, his bowels 
being ripped open so as to fall out. His body was plunged deep into a 
marsh, but discovered by a pillar of light, and honored by many miraculous 
cures of sick persons. It was taken up and buried in the church of our Lady 
at Wareham; but found entire in three years after, and translated to the 
monasiery at Shaftesbury. His lungs were kept at the village called 
Edwardstow, in 1001; but the chiefest part of his remains were deposited at 
Wareham, as the Saxon Chronicle and Florence of Worcester say: but part 
was afterwards removed to Shaftesbury, not Glastenbury, as Caxton 
mistakes. The long thin knife with which he was stabbed, was kept in the 
church at Faversham, before the suppression of the monasteries, as Hearne 


mentions. His name is placed in the Roman Martyrology. The impious 
Elfrida, being awaked by the stings of conscience, and by the voice of 
miracles, retired from the world, and built the monasteries of Wherwell and 
Ambresbury, in the first of which she lived and died in the practice of 
penance. The reign of her son Ethelred was weak and unfortunate, and the 
source of the greatest miseries to the kingdom, especially from the Danes. 
See Malmesbury, Brompton, abbot of Jorval, in Yorkshire, and Ranulf 
Higden, in his Polychronicon, published by Gale. Also an old MS. life of 
the saint, quoted by Hearne, on Langtoft’s Chronicle, t. 2, p. 628, and from 
the MS. lives of saints, in the hands of Mr. Sheldon, of Weston. 


St. Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, C. 


He was a native of Mantua, and was educated there in grammer and 
dialectics. Having entered himself among the clergy, he spent some time in 
the study of theology and the canon law, and laid that foundation of 
learning, which, joined with his natural genius and eminent virtue, qualified 
him to rise to the highest degree of excellence. Anselm Badagius, a 
Milanese, bishop of Lucca, was chosen pope in 1061, and took the name of 
Alexander II. He nominated our saint his successor in the see of Lucca; and 
he took a journey into Germany to the emperor, Henry IV., but out of a 
scruple refused to receive the investiture of the bishopric from that prince, 
so that the pope was obliged to keep in his own hands the administration on 
the see of Lucca. St. Gregory VII., who succeeded Alexander II., in 1073, 
ordered Anselm to receive the investiture from Henry. This compliance 
gave our saint such remorse, that he left his see, and took the monastic habit 
at Cluni. The pope obliged him to return to his bishopric, which he did. His 
zeal soon raised him enemies: by virtue of a decree of pope Gregory IX. he 
attempted to reform the canons of his cathedral, and to oblige them to live 
in community: this they obstinately refused to do, though they were 
interdicted by the pope, and afterwards excommunicated in a council, in 
which Peter Igneus, the famous bishop of Albano, presided in the name of 
his holiness. The holy countess, Maud, undertook to expel the refractory 
canons, but they raised a sedition, and, being supported by the emperor 
Henry, drove the bishop out of the city, in 1079. St. Anselm retired to the 
countess Maud, whose director he was, for he was eminently experienced in 
the paths of an interior life, and, in the greatest hurry of business, he always 
reserved several hours in the day, which he consecrated to prayer, and 
attended only to God and himself. While he studied or conversed with 
others, his heart was virtually united to God, and every object served as it 
were naturally to raise his affections afresh to his Creator. Pope Gregory 
suffered him not to bury himself in his retreat, but, during his exile, 


appointed him apostolic legate in Lombardy. charging him with the care of 
several dioceses in those parts, which, through the iniquity of the times, had 
continued long vacant. St. Anselm wrote an apology for Gregory VII., in 
which he shows that it belongs not to temporal princes to give pastors to the 
church of Christ, and to confute the pretensions of the antipope, Guibert.2°2 
In another work he proves, that temporal princes cannot dispose of the 
revenues of the church. St. Auselm died at Mantua on the 18th of March, in 
1086. His name occurs on this day in the Roman Martyrology, and he is 
honored at Mantua as patron of that city. Baldus, his penitentiary, has 
written his life, in which he ascribes to him several miracles. See it in 
Canisius’s Lect. Antigq. t. 3, p. 372. 


St. Fridian, Erigdian, or Frigdian, C. 


BISHOP OF LUCCA 


He is said to have been son to a king of Ulster in Ireland, at least he is 
looked upon as of Irish extraction. Travelling into Italy, to improve himself 
in ecclesiastical learning and virtue, he made such progress that, upon the 
death of Geminian, bishop of Lucca, he was chosen bishop of that extensive 
diocese, the eleventh from St. Paulinus, founder of that church, said to have 
been a disciple of St. Peter. St. Gregery the Great assures us, that he 
miraculously checked an impetuous flood of the river Auser, now called the 
Serchio, when it threatened to drown great part of the city. St. Fridian died 
in 578, and was buried in a place where the church now stands, which bears 
his name. Pope Alexander II. sent for some regular canons from this church 
to establish that order in the churches of St. John Lateran, and of the cross 
of Jerusalem, at Rome, but, in 1507, the congregation of St. Frigdian was 
united to that of St. John Lateran.286 See St. Gregory the Great,1. 3, Dial. c. 
9, Bede, Notker, Raban, Usuard, and the Roman Martyrology, on the 18th 
of March. Also Innocent III. c. 34, de Testibus et Attestationibus. In 
Decreto Gregoriano. Rursus id. c. 8, de Testibus cogendis. lb. iterum, de 
Verborum Significatione. See also Dempster (of the family of the barons of 
Muresk, a Scotchman, public professor, first in several towns in Flanders, 
afterwards at Pisa, and lastly, at Bononia, where he died in 1625) in his 
Etruria Regalis, t. 2,1. 5, c. 6, p. 299, which work was printed with many 
cuts, in two volumes, folio, at Florence, in 1723, at the expense of Thomas 
Coke, late earl of Leicester, then on his travels. And principally, see the 
Ecclesiastical History of Lucca, printed in that city, in 1736, and again in 
1741, in 12mo. 


March 19% 


St. Joseph 


The glorious St. Joseph was lineally descended from the greatest kings of 
the tribe of Juda, and from the most illustrious of the ancient patriarchs; but 
his true glory consisted in his humility and virtue. The history of his life 
hath not been written by men; but his principal actions are recorded by the 
Holy Ghost himself. God intrusted him with the education of his divine 
Son, manifested in the flesh. In this view he was espoused to the Virgin 
Mary. It is an evident mistake of some writers, that by a former wife he was 
the father of St. James the Less, and of the rest who are styled in the gospels 
the brothers of our Lord; for these were only cousin-germans to Christ, the 
sons of Mary, sister to the Blessed Virgin, wife of Alpheus, who was living 
at the time of our Redeemer’s crucifixion. St. Jeron. assures us,222 that St. 
Joseph always preserved his virgin chastity; and it is of faith that nothing 
contrary thereto ever took place with regard to his chaste spouse, the 
blessed Virgin Mary. He was given her by heaven to be the protector of her 
chastity, to secure her from calumnies in the birth of the Son of God, and to 
assist her in his education, and in her journeys, fatigues, and persecutions. 
How great was the purity and sanctity of him who was chosen the guardian 
of the most spotless Virgin! This holy man seems, lot a considerable time, 
to have been unacgnainted that the great mystery of the Incarnation had 
been wrought in her by the Holy Ghost. Conscious therefore of his own 
chaste behavior towards her, it could not but raise a great concern in his 
breast, to find that, notwithstanding the sanctity of her deportment, yet he 
might be well assured that she was with child. But being a just man, as the 
scripture calls him, and consequently possessed of all virtues, especially of 
charity and mildness towards his neighbor, he was determined to leave her 
privately, without either condemning or accusing her, committing the whole 
cause to God. These his perfect dispositions were so acceptable to God, the 
lover of justice, charity, and peace, that before he put his design in 
execution, he sent an angel from heaven not to reprehend any thing in his 


holy conduct, but to dissipate all his doubts and fears, by revealing to him 
this adorable mystery. How happy should we be if we were as tender in all 
that regards the reputation of our neighbor; as free from entertaining any 
injurious thought or suspicion, whatever certainty our conjectures or our 
senses may seem to rely on; and as guarded in our tongue! We commit these 
faults only because in our hearts we are devoid of that true charity and 
simplicity, whereof St. Joseph sets us so eminent an example on this 
occasion. 

In the next place we may admire in secret contemplation, with what 
devotion, respect, and tenderness, he beheld and adored the first of all men, 
the new-born Saviour of the world, and with what fidelity he acquitted 
himself of his double charge, the education of Jesus, and the guardianship 
of his blessed mother. “He was truly the faithful and prudent servant,” says 
St. Bernard,2®8 “whom our Lord appointed the master of his household, the 
comfort and support of his mother, his fosterfather, and most faithful co- 
operator in the execution of his deepest counsels on earth.” “What a 
happiness.” says the same father, “not only to see Jesus Christ, but also to 
hear him, to carry him in his arms, to lead him from place to place, to 
embrace and caress him, to feed him, and to be privy to all the great secrets 
which were concealed from the princes of this world!” 

“O astonishing elevation! O unparalleled dignity!” cries out the pious 
Gerson,2282 in a devout address to St. Joseph, “that the mother of God, queen 
of heaven, should call you her lord; that God himself, made man, should 
call you father, and obey your commands. O glorious Triad on earth, Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph, how dear a family to the glorious Trinity in heaven Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost! Nothing is on earth so great, so good, so excellent.” 
Amidst these his extraordinary graces, what more wonderful than his 
humility! He conceals his privileges, lives as the most obscure of men, 
publishes nothing of God’s great mysteries, makes no further inquiries into 
them, leaving it to God to manifest them at his own time, seeks to fulfil the 
order of providence in his regard, without interfering with any thing but 
what concerns himself. Though descended from the royal family which had 
long been in possession of the throne of Judea, he is content with his 
condition, that of a mechanic or handicraftsman,222 and makes it his 


business, by laboring in it, to maintain himself, his spouse, and the divine 
Child. 

We should be ungrateful to this great saint, if we did not remember that it 
is to him, as the instrument under God, that we are indebted for the 
preservation of the infant Jesus from Herod’s jealousy and malice, 
manifested in the slaughter of the Innocents. An angel appearing to him in 
his sleep, bade him arise, take the child Jesus, and fly with him into Egypt, 
and remain there till he should again have notice from him to return. This 
sudden and unexpected flight must have exposed Joseph to many 
inconveniences and sufferings in so long a journey, with a little babe and a 
tender virgin, the greater part of the way being through deserts, and among 
strangers; yet he alleges no excuses, nor inquires at what time they were to 
return. St. Chrysostom observes that God treats thus all his servants, 
sending them frequent trials, to clear their hearts from the rust of self-love, 
but intermixing seasons of consolation.22! “Joseph,” says he, “is anxious on 
seeing the Virgin with child; an angel removes that fear; he rejoices at the 
child’s birth, but a great fear succeeds; the furious king seeks to destroy the 
child, and the whole city is in an uproar to take away his life. This is 
followed by another joy, the adoration of the Magi: a new sorrow then 
arises; he is ordered to fly into a foreign unknown country, without help or 
acquaintance.” It is the opinion of the fathers, that upon their entering 
Egypt, at the presence of the child Jesus, all the oracles of that superstitious 
country were struck dumb, and the statues of their gods trembled, and in 
many places fell to the ground, according to that of Isaiah 19. And the 
statues of the Egyptians shall be shaken in his presence.222 The fathers also 
attribute to this holy visit the spiritual benediction poured on that country, 
which made it for many ages most fruitful in saints.222 

After the death of king Herod, which was notified to St. Joseph by a 
vision, God ordered him to return with the child and his mother into the 
land of Israel, which our saint readily obeyed. But when he arrived in 
Judea, hearing that Archelaus succeeded Herod in that part of the country, 
apprehensive he might be infected with his father’s vices—cruelty and 
ambition—he feared on that account to settle there, as he would otherwise 
probably have done, for the more commodious education of the child. And, 
therefore, being directed by God in another vision, he retired into the 


dominions of his brother, Herod Antipas, in Galilee, to his former habitation 
in Nazareth, where the wonderful occurrences of our Lord’s birth were less 
known. St. Joseph being a strict observer of the Mosaic law, in conformity 
to its direction, annually repaired to Jerusalem to celebrate the passover. 
Archelaus being banished by Augustus, and Judea made a Roman 
province, he had now nothing more to fear at Jerusalem. Our Saviour being 
advanced to the twelfth year of his age, accompanied his parents thither; 
who having performed the usual ceremonies of the feast, were now 
returning with many of their neighbors and acquaintance towards Galilee, 
and never doubting but that Jesus had joined himself with some of the 
company, they travelled on for a whole day’s journey without further 
inquiry after him, before they discovered that he was not with them. But 
when night came on, and they could hear no tidings of him among their 
kindred and acquaintance, they, in the deepest affliction, returned with the 
utmost speed to Jerusalem: where, after an anxious search of three days, 
they found him in the temple, sitting among the learned doctors of the law, 
hearing them discourse, and asking them such questions as raised the 
admiration of all that heard him, and made them astonished at the ripeness 
of his understanding: nor were his parents less surprised on this occasion. 
And when his mother told him with what grief and earnestness they had 
sought him, and to express her sorrow for that, though short, privation of 
his presence, said to him: “Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, 
thy father and I sought thee in great affliction of mind;” she received for 
answer, that being the Messias and Son of God, sent by his Father into the 
world in order to redeem it, he must be about his Father’s business, the 
same for which he had been sent into the world; and therefore that it was 
most likely for them to find him in his Father’s house: intimating that his 
appearing in public on this occasion was to advance his Father’s honor, and 
to prepare the princes of the Jews to receive him for their Messias; pointing 
out to them from the prophets the time of his coming. But though in thus 
staying in the temple, unknown to his parents, he did something without 
their leave, in obedience to his heavenly Father, yet in all other things he 
was obedient to them, returning with them to Nazareth, and there living in 
all dutiful subjection to them. 

Aelred, our countryman, abbot of Rieval, in his sermon on losing the 
child Jesus in the temple, observes that this his conduct to his parents is a 


true representation of that which he shows us, while he often withdraws 
himself for a short time from us to make us seek him the more earnestly. He 
thus describes the sentiments of his holy parents on this occasion. “Let 
us consider what was the happiness of that blessed company, in the way to 
Jerusalem, to whom it was granted to behold his face, to hear his sweet 
words, to see in him the signs of divine wisdom and virtue; and in their 
mutual discourse to receive the influence of his saving truths and example. 
The old and young admire him. I believe boys of his age were struck with 
astonishment at the gravity of his manners and words. I believe such rays of 
grace darted from his blessed countenance as drew on him the eyes, ears, 
and hearts of every one. And what tears do they shed when he is not with 
them.” He goes on considering what must be the grief of his parents when 
they had lost him; what their sentiments, and how earnest their search: but 
what their joy when they found him again. “Discover to me,” says he, “O 
my Lady, Mother of my God, what were your sentiments, what your 
astonishment and your joy when you saw him again, and sitting, not among 
boys, but amidst the doctors of the law: when you saw every one’s eyes 
fixed on aim, every one’s ears listening to him, great and small, learned and 
unlearned, intent only on his words and motions. You now say: I have found 
him whom I love. I will hold him, and will no more let him part from me. 
Hold him, sweet Lady, hold him fast; rush on his neck, dwell on his 
embraces, and compensate the three days’ absence by multiplied delights in 
your present enjoyment of him. You tell him that you and his father sought 
him in grief. For what did you grieve? not for fear of hunger or want in him 
whom you knew to be God: but I believe you grieved to see yourself 
deprived of the delights of his presence even for a short time; for the Lord 
Jesus is so sweet to those who taste him, that his shortest absence is a 
subject of the greatest grief to them.” This mystery is an emblem of the 
devout soul, and Jesus sometimes withdrawing himself, and leaving her in 
dryness, that she may be more earnest in seeking him. But, above all, how 
eagerly ought the soul which has lost God by sin, to seek him again, and 
how bitterly ought she to deplore her extreme misfortune! 

As no further mention is made of St. Joseph, he must have died before 
the marriage of Cana, and the beginning of our divine Saviour’s ministry. 
We cannot doubt but he had the happiness of Jesus and Mary attending at 


his death, praying by him, assisting and comforting him in his last moments 
Whence he is particularly invoked for the great grace of a happy death, and 
the spiritual presence of Jesus in that tremendous hour. The church reads the 
history of the patriarch Joseph on his festival, who was styled the saviour of 
Egypt, which he delivered from perishing by famine; and was appointed the 
faithful master of the household of Potiphar, and of that of Pharaoh and his 
kingdom. But our great saint was chosen by God the saviour of the life of 
him who was the true Saviour of the souls of men, rescuing him from the 
tyranny of Herod. He is now glorified in heaven, as the guardian and keeper 
of his Lord on earth. As Pharaoh said to the Egyptians in their distress: “Go 
to Joseph;” so may we confidently address ourselves to the mediation of 
him to whom God, made man, was subject and obedient on earth. 

The devout Gerson expressed the warmest devotion to St. Joseph, which 
he endeavored by letters and sermons to promote. He composed an office in 
his honor, and wrote his life in twelve poems, called Josephina. He enlarged 
on all the circumstances of his life by pious affections and meditations. St. 
Teresa chose him the chief patron of her order. In the sixth chapter of her 
life she writes thus: “I chose the glorious St. Joseph for my patron, and I 
commend myself in all things singularly to his intercession. I do not 
remember ever to have asked of God any thing by him which I did not 
obtain. I never knew any one, who, by invoking him, did not advance 
exceedingly in virtue: for he assists in a wonderful manner all who address 
themselves to him.” St. Francis of Sales, throughout his whole nineteenth 
entertainment, extremely recommends devotion to him, and extols his 
merits, principally his virginity, humility, constancy, and courage. The 
Syrians and other eastern churches celebrate his festival on the 20th of July; 
the western church, on the 19th of March. Pope Gregory XV., in 1621, and 
Urban VIII., in 1642, commanded it to be kept a holyday of obligation. 

The holy family of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, presents to us the most 
perfect model of heavenly conversation on earth. How did those two 
seraphims, Mary and Joseph, live in their poor cottage. They always 
enjoyed the presence of Jesus, always burning with the most ardent love for 
him, inviolably attached to his sacred person, always employed and living 
only for him. What were their transports in beholding him, their devotion in 
listening to him, and their joy in possessing him! O heavenly life! O 
anticipation of the heavenly bliss! O divine conversation! We may imitate 


them, and share some degree of this advantage, by conversing often with 
Jesus, and by the contemplation of his most amiable goodness, kindling the 
fire of his holy love in our breasts. The effects of this love, if it be sincere, 
will necessarily appear in our putting on his spirit, and imitating his 
example and virtues; and in our studying to walk continually in the divine 
presence, finding God everywhere, and esteeming all the time lost which 
we do not spend with God, or for his honor. 


St. Alcmund, M. 


He was son of Eldred, and brother of Osred, kings of the Northumbrians. 
During his temporal prosperity, the greater he was in power, so much the 
more meek and humble was he in his heart, and so much the more affable to 
others. He was poor amidst riches, because he knew no greater pleasure 
than to strip himself for the relief of the distressed. Being driven from his 
kingdom, together with his father, by rebellious subjects, in league with 
Danish plunderers, he lived among the Picts above twenty years in 
banishment; learning more heartily to despise earthly vanities, and making 
it his whole study to serve the King of kings. His subjects, groaning under 
the yoke of an insupportable tyranny, took up arms against their oppressors, 
and induced the royal prince, upon motives of compassion for their distress 
and a holy zeal for religion, to put themselves at their head. Several battles 
were prosperously fought; but at length the pious prince was murdered by 
the contrivance of king Eardulf, the usurper, as Matthew of Westminster, 
Simeon of Durham, and Florence of Worcester, say. Dr. Brown Willis, in his 
Notitia of parliamentary boroughs, writes, with some ancients, that he was 
slain by the Danes, about the year 819. His body was interred at Lilleshult, 
in Shropshire; but afterwards translated to Derby, where he was honored 
with great devotion as patron of the town, on the 19th of March. An old 
manuscript sermon preached in his church at Derby, about the year 1140, 
extant in a manuscript collection of sermons of that age in my hands, folio 
138, gives a particular history of this translation of his relics to Derby, 
where his church became famous for miracles, and for the resort of 
pilgrims. See on this saint the history of John of Glastenbury, Matthew of 
Westminster, the manuscript sermon above mentioned, and Henschenius t. 
3, Mart. p. 47. 


March 20" 


St. Cuthbert, Confessor 


BISHOP OF LINDISFARNE 


From his life written by Bede, and from that author’s Church-History, b. 4, 
c. 27 to c. 32. Simeon Dunelm, or rather Turgot. Hist. Dunelm, published 
by Bedford: the old Latin hymn On St. Cuthbert, MS. in Bibl. Cotton, n. 41, 
apod Wanley, p. 184, and four Latin prayers, in honor of St. Cuthbert, MS. 
n. 190 in the library of Durham church. Warmley, Catal. t. 2, p. 297. 
Harpsfield. sec. 7, c. 34. Hearne on Langtoft. t. 2, p. 687. N. B. The history 
of Durham, which is here quoted, was compiled by Turgot, prior of 
Durham, down in the year 1104, and continued to the year 1161 by Simeon. 


A. D. 687. 


When the Northumbrians, under the pious king Oswald, had, with great 
fervor, embraced the Christian faith, the holy bishop St. Aidan founded two 
monasteries, that of Mailros, on the bank of the Tweed, and another in the 
isle of Lindisfarne, afterwards called Holy Island, four miles distant from 
Berwick. In both he established the rule of St. Columba; and usually resided 
himself in the latter. St. Cuthbert222 was born not very far from Mailros, and 
in his youth was much edified by the devout deportment of the holy 
inhabitants of that house, whose fervor in the service of God, and the 
discharge of the duties of a monastic life, he piously endeavored to imitate 
on the mountains where he kept his father’s sheep. It happened one night, 
that, while he was watching in prayer, near his flock, according to his 
custom, he saw the soul of St. Aidan carried up to heaven by angels, at the 
very instant that holy man departed this life in the isle of Lindisfarne. 
Serious reflections on the happiness of such a death determined the pious 
young man to repair, without delay, to Mailros, where he put on the 
monastic habit, while Eata was abbot, and St. Boisil prior. He studied the 
holy scriptures under the latter, and in fervor surpassed all his brethren in 
every monastic exercise. Eata being called to govern the new monastery of 


Rippon, founded by king Alcfrid, he took with him St. Cuthbert, and 
committed to him the care of entertaining strangers; which charge is usually 
the most dangerous in a religious state. Cuthbert washed the feet of others 
and served them with wonderful humility and meekness, always 
remembering that Christ himself is served in his members. And he was 
most careful that the functions of Martha should never impair his spirit of 
recollection. When St. Wilfred was made abbot of Rippon, St. Cuthbert 
returned with Eata to Mailros; and St. Boisil dying of the great pesulence in 
664, he was chosen provost or prior in his place. 

In this station, not content by word and example to form his monks to 
perfect piety, he labored assiduously among the people to bring them off 
from several heathenish customs and superstitious practices which still 
obtained among them. For this purpose, says our venerable historian, he 
often went out, sometimes on horseback, but oftener on foot, to preach the 
way of life to such as were gone astray. Parochial churches being at this 
time very scarce in the country, it was the custom for the country people to 
flock about a priest or ecclesiastical person when he came into any village, 
for the sake of his instructions; hearkening willingly to his words, and more 
willingly practising the good lessons he taught them. St. Cuthbert excelled 
all others by a most persuasive and moving eloquence; and such a 
brightness appeared in his angelical face in delivering the word of God to 
the people, that none of them durst conceal from him any part of their 
misbehavior, but all laid their conscience open before him, and endeavored 
by his injunctions and counsels to expiate the sins they had confessed, by 
worthy fruits of penance. He chiefly visited those villages and hamlets at a 
distance, which, being situate among high and craggy mountains, and 
inhabited by the most rustic, ignorant, and savage people, were the less 
frequented by other teachers. After St. Cuthbert had lived many years as 
Mailros, St. Eata, abbot also of Lindisfarne, removed him thither, and 
appointed him prior of that larger monastery. By the perfect habit of 
mortification and prayer the saint had attained to so eminent a spirit of 
contemplation, that he seemed rather an angel than a man. He often spent 
whole nights in prayer, and sometimes, to resist sleep, worked or walked 
about the island while he prayed. If he heard others complain that they had 
been disturbed in their sleep, he used to say, that be should think himself 
obliged to any one that awaked him out of his sleep, that he might sing the 


praises of his Creator, and labor for his honor. His very countenance excited 
those who saw him to a love of virtue. He was so much addicted to 
compunction, and inflamed with heavenly desires, that he could never say 
mass without tears. He often moved penitents, who confessed to him their 
sins, to abundant tears, by the torrents of his own, which he shed for them. 
His zeal in correcting sinners was always sweetened with tender charity and 
meekness. The saint had governed the monastery of Lindisfarne, under his 
abbot, several years, when earnestly aspiring to a closer union with God, he 
retired, with his abbot’s consent, into the little isle of Fame, nine miles from 
Lindisfarne, there to lead an austere eremitical life. The place was then 
uninhabited, and afforded him neither water, tree, nor corn. Cuthbert built 
himself a hut with a wall and trench about it, and, by his prayers, obtained a 
well of fresh water in his own cell. Having brought with him instruments of 
husbandry, he sowed first wheat, which failed, then barley, which, though 
sowed out of season, yielded a plentiful crop. He built a house at the entry 
of the island from Lindisfarne, to lodge the brethren that came to see him, 
whom he there met and entertained with heavenly conferences. Afterwards 
he confined himself within his own wall and trench, and gave spiritual 
advice only through a window, without ever stirring out of his cell. He 
could not, however, refuse an interview with the holy abbess and royal 
virgin Elfleda, whom her father, king Oswi, had dedicated to God from her 
birth, and who, in 680, succeeded St. Hilda in the government of the abbey 
of Whitby. This was held in the isle of Cocket, then filled with holy 
anchorets. This close solitude was to our saint an uninterrupted exercise of 
divine love, praise, and compunction; in which he enjoyed a paradise of 
heavenly delights, unknown to the world. 

In a synod of bishops, held by St. Theodoras at Twiford, on the river 
Alne, in the kingdom of Northumberland, it was resolved that Cuthbert 
should be raised to the episcopal see of Lindisfarne. But as neither letters 
nor messengers were of force to obtain his consent to undertake the charge, 
king Egfrid, who had been present at the council, and the holy bishop 
Trumwin, with many others, sailed over to his island, and conjured him, on 
their knees, not to refuse his labors, which might be attended with so much 
advantage to souls. Their remonstrances were so pressing, that the saint 
could not refuse going with them, at least to the council, but weeping most 
bitterly. He received the episcopal consecration at York, the Easter 


following, from the hands of St. Theodoras, assisted by six other bishops, In 
this new dignity the saint continued the practice of his former austerities, 
but remembering what he owed to his neighbor, he went about preaching 
and instructing with incredible fruit, and without any intermission. He made 
it everywhere his particular care to exhort, feed, and protect the poor By 
divine revelation he saw and mentioned to others, at the very instant it 
happened, the overthrow and death of king Egfrid, by the Picts, in 685. He 
cured, by water which he had blessed, the wife of a noble Thane, who lay 
speechless and senseless at the point of death, and many others. For his 
miracles he was called the Thaumaturgus of Britain. But the most 
wonderful of his miracles was that which grace wrought in him by the 
perfect victory which it gave him over his passions. His zeal for justice was 
most ardent; but nothing seemed ever to disturb the peace and serenity of 
his mind. By the close union of his soul with God, whose will alone he 
sought and considered in all things, he overlooked all temporal events, and 
under all accidents his countenance was always cheerful, always the same; 
particularly in bearing all bodily pains, and every kind of adversity with joy, 
he was invincible. His attention to, and pure view of God in all events, and 
in all his actions, arose from the most tender and sweet love, which was in 
his soul a constant source of overflowing joy. Prayer was his centre. His 
brethren discovered sometimes that he spent three or four nights together in 
that heavenly exercise, allowing himself very little or no sleep. When St. 
Ebba, the royal virgin, sister to the kings St. Oswald and Oswi, abbess of 
the double monastery of Coldingham, invited him to edify that house by his 
exhortations, he complied, and stayed there some days. In the night, while 
others were asleep, he stole out to his devotions according to his custom in 
other places. One of the monks who watched and followed him one night, 
found that the saint, going down to the seashore, went into the water up to 
the armpits, and there sung praises to God. In this manner he passed the 
silent time of the night. Before the break of day he came out, and having 
prayed awhile on the sands, returned to the monastery, and was ready to 
join in morning lauds. 

St. Cuthbert, foreseeing his death to approach, resigned his bishopric, 
which he had held two years, and retired to his solitude in Farne Island, to 
prepare himself for his last passage. Two months after he fell sick, and 
permitted Herefrid, the abbot of Lindisfarne, who came to visit him, to 


leave two of his monks to attend him in his last moments. He received the 
viaticum of the body and blood of Christ from the hands of the abbot 
Herefrid, at the hour of midnight prayer, and immediately lifting up his 
eyes, and stretching out his hands, sweetly slept in Christ on the 20th day of 
March, 687. He died in the island of Farne: but, according to his desire, his 
body was buried in the monastery of St. Peter in Lindisfarne, on the right 
side of the high altar. Bede relates many miracles performed at his tomb; 
and adds, that eleven years after his death, the monks taking up his body, 
instead of dust which they expected, found it unputrefied, with the joints 
pliable, and the clothes fresh and entire.22© They put it into a new coffin, 
placed above the pavement, over the former grave: and several miracles 
were there wrought, even by touching the clothes which covered the coflin. 
William of Malmesbury? writes, that the body was again found incorrupt 
four hundred and fifteen years afterwards at Durham, and publicly shown. 
In the Danish invasions, the monks carried it away from Lindisfarne; and, 
after several removals on the continent, settled with their treasure on a 
woody hill almost surrounded by the river Were, formed by nature for a 
place of defence. They built there a church of stone, which Aldhune, bishop 
of Lindisfarne, dedicated in 995, and placed in it the body of St. Cuthbert 
with great solemnity, transferring hither his episcopal see.228 Many princes 
enriched exceedingly the new monastery and cathedral, in honor of St. 
Cuthbert. Succeeding kings, out of devotion to this saint, declared the 
bishop a count palatine, with an extensive civil jurisdiction. The great 
king Alfred, who honored St. Cuthbert as his particular patron, and ascribed 
to his intercession some of his greatest victories, and other blessings which 
he received, was a special benefactor to this church..122° The present 
cathedral was built in 1080. When the shrine of the saint was plundered and 
demolished by the order of king Henry VIII., the body of St. Cuthbert, 
which was found still entire, as Harpsfield testifies, met with greater regard 
than many others; for it was not burnt, as were those of St. Edmund, king 
and martyr, St. Thomas, and others. After the king’s officers had carried 
away the plunder of his shrine, it was privately buried under the place 
where the shrine before stood, though the spot is now unknown. His ring, in 
which a sapphire is enchased, was given by lord viscount Montaigne to the 
bishop of Chalcedon,122! who had long been sheltered from the persecution 


in the house of that nobleman,/2% and was by him left in the monastery of 
English canonesses at Paris, which is also possessed of a tooth of St. 
Cuthbert. A copy of St. John’s gospel, which, after the example of his 
master St. Eoisil, he often read to nourish the fire of divine love in his soul, 
was put into his coffin when he was buried, and found in his tomb. It is now 
in the possession of Mr. Thomas Philips, canon of Tongres, on whom the 
present earl of Litchfield bestowed it. The copy is judged undoubtedly 
genuine by our ablest Protestant antiquaries, who carefully examined it. 

The life of St. Cuthbert was almost a continual prayer. There was no 
business, no company, no place, how public soever, which did not afford 
him an opportunity, and even a fresh motive to pray. Not content to pass the 
day in this exercise, he continued it constantly for several hours of the 
night, which was to him a time of light and interior delights. Whatever he 
Saw seemed to speak to him of God, and to invite him to his love. His 
conversation was on God or heavenly things, and he would have regretted a 
single moment, which had not been employed with God or for his honor, as 
utterly lost. The inestimable riches which he found in God, showed him 
how precious every moment is, in which he had it in his power to enjoy the 
divine converse. The immensity of God, who is present in us and in all 
creatures, and whom millions of worlds cannot confine or contain; his 
eternity, to which all time coexists, and which has neither beginning, end, 
nor succession; the unfathomed abyss of his judgments; the sweetness of his 
providence; his adorable sanctity; his justice, wisdom, goodness, mercy, and 
love, especially as displayed in the wonderful mystery of the Incarnation, 
and in the doctrine, actions, and sufferings of our Blessed Redeemer, in a 
word, all the incomprehensible attributes of the Divinity, and the mysteries 
of his grace and mercy, successively filled his mind and heart, and kindled 
in his soul the most sweet and ardent affections, in which his thirst and his 
delight, which were always fresh and always insatiable, gave him a kind of 
anticipated taste of paradise. For holy contemplation discovers to a soul a 
new and most wonderful world, whoso beauty, riches, and pure delights, 
astonish and transport her out of herself. St. Teresa, coming from prayer, 
said she came from a world greater and more beautiful beyond comparison, 
than a thousand worlds, like that which we behold with our corporal eyes, 
could be. St. Bernard was always torn from this holy exercise with regret, 


when obliged to converse with men in the world, in which he trembled, lest 
he should contract some attachment to creatures, which would separate him 
from the chaste embraces of his heavenly spouse. The venerable priest, 
John of Avila, when he came from the altar, always found commerce with 
men insipid and insupportable. 


St. Wulfran, Archbishop of Sens 


AND APOSTOLIC MISSIONARY IN FRISELAND 


His father was an officer in the armies of king Dagobert, and the saint spent 
some years in the court of king Clotaire II., and of his mother St. Bathildes, 
but occupied his heart only on God, despising worldly greatness as empty 
and dangerous, and daily advancing in virtue in a place where virtue is 
often little known. His estate of Maurilly he bestowed on the abbey of 
Fontenelle, or St. Vandrille, in Normandy. He was chosen and consecrated 
archbishop of Sens, in 682, which diocese he governed during two years 
and a half with great zeal and sanctity. A tender compassion for the 
blindness of the idolaters of Friseland, and the example of the English 
zealous preachers in those parts, moved him to resign his bishopric with 
proper advice, and, after a retreat at Fontenelle, to enter Friseland in quality 
of a poor missionary priest. He baptized great multitudes, with a son of king 
Radbod, and drew the people from the barbarous custom of sacrificing men 
to idols. The lot herein decided, on great festivals, who should be the 
victim; and the person was instantly hanged or cut in pieces. The lot having 
fallen on one Ovon, St. Wulfran earnestly begged his life of king Radbod: 
but the people ran tumultuously to the palace, and would not suffer what 
they called a sacrilege. After many words, they consented that if the God of 
Wulfran should save Ovon’s life, he should ever serve him, and be 
Wulfran’s slave. The saint betook himself to prayer, and the man, after 
hanging on the gibbet two hours, being left for dead, by the cord breaking, 
fell to the ground; and being found alive was given to the saint, and became 
a monk and priest at Fontenelle. Wulfran also miraculously rescued two 
children from being drowned in the sea, in honor of the idols. Radbod, who 
had been an eye-witness to this last miracle, promised to become a 
Christian, and was instructed among the catechumens. But his criminal 
delays rendered him unworthy such a mercy. As he was going to step into 
the baptismal font, he asked where the great number of his ancestors and 


nobles were in the next world. The saint replied, that hell is the portion of 
all who die guilty of idolatry. At which the prince drew back, and refused to 
be baptized, saying, he would go with the greater number. This tyrant sent 
afterwards to St. Willebrord, to treat with him about his conversion; but 
before the arrival of the saint, was found dead. St. Wulfran retired to 
Fontenelle, that he might prepare himself for death, and died there on the 
20th of April, in 720. His relics were removed to Abbeville, where he is 
honored as patron. See his life, written by Jonas, monk of Fontenelle, 
eleven years after his death, purged from spurious additions by Mabillon, 
sec. 3, Ben. Fleury, b. 41, t. 9, p. 190. See also the history of the discovery 
of his relics at St. Vandrille’s, accompanied with miracles, and their 
translation to Rouen in 1062, well written by an anonymous author who 
assisted at that ceremony, several parts of which work are published by 
D’Achery, Spicil. t. 3, p. 248, the Bollandists, and Mabillon. The 
Bollandists have added a relation of certain miracles, said to have been 
performed by the relics of this saint at Abbeville. 


March 21 


St. Benedict, Abbot 


PATRIARCH OF THE WESTERN MONKS 


From St. Gregory, (Dial.1. 2, c. 1,) who assures us that he received his 
account of this saint from four abbots, the saint’s disciples; namely, 
Constantine, his successor at Monte Cassino, Simplicius, third abbot of that 
house, Valentinian, the first abbot of the monastery of Lateran, and 
Honoratus, who succeeded St. Benedict at Subiaco. See the remarks of 
Mabillon, Annal. Ben. I. 1, p. 3, and 1. 2, p. 38, and Act. Sanct. Bened. t. 1, 
p. 80. Also Dom. Mege, Vie de St. Benoit, avec une Histoire Abrégée de 
son Ordre, In 4to. An. 1690. Heften’s Disqulsitions, and abbot Steingelt’s 
abridgment of the same, and Ziegel bauer and Legipont, Historia Literaria 
Ord. S. Benedicti, Ann. 1754, t. 1, p. 3, and principally t. 3, p. 2. 


A. D. 543. 


St. Benedict, or Bennet, was a native of Norcia, formerly an episcopal see 
in Umbria, and was descended from a family of note, and born about the 
year 480. The name of his father was Eutropius, and that of his grandfather, 
Justinian. When he was fit for the higher studies, he was sent by his parents 
to Rome, and there placed in the public schools. He, who till that time knew 
not what vice was, and trembled at the shadow of sin, was not a little 
shocked at the licentiousness which he observed in the conduct of some of 
the Roman youth, with whom he was obliged to converse; and he was no 
sooner come into the world, but he resolved to bid an eternal farewell to it, 
not to be entangled in its snares. He therefore left the city privately, and 
made the best of his way towards the deserts. His nurse, Cyrilla, who loved 
him tenderly, followed him as far as Afilum, thirty miles from Rome, where 
he found means to get rid of her, and pursued his journey alone to the desert 
mountains of Sublacum,/222 near forty miles from Rome. It is a barren, 
hideous chain of rocks, with a river and lake in the valley. Near this place 
the saint met a monk of a neighboring monastery, called Romanus, who 


gave him the monastic habit, with suitable instructions, and conducted him 
to a deep narrow cave in the midst of these mountains, almost inaccessible 
to men. In this cavern, now called the Holy Grotto, the young hermit chose 
his abode: and Romanus, who kept his secret, brought him hither, from time 
to time, bread and the like slender provisions, which he retrenched from his 
own meals, and let them down to the holy recluse with a line, hanging a bell 
to the cord to give him notice. Bennet seems to have been about fourteen or 
fifteen years old when he came to Sublacum; St. Gregory says, he was yet a 
child. He lived three years in this manner, known only to Romanus. But 
God was pleased to manifest his servant to men, that he might shine forth as 
a light to many. In 497 a certain pious priest in that country, while he was 
preparing a dinner for himself on Easter-Sunday, heard a voice which said: 
“You are preparing for yourself a banquet, while my servant Bennet, at 
Sublacum, is distressed with hunger.” The priest immediately set out in 
quest of the hermit, and with much difficulty found him out. Bennet was 
surprised to see a man come to him; but before he would enter into 
conversation with him, he desired they might pray together. They then 
discoursed for some time on God and heavenly things. At length the priest 
invited the saint to eat, saying it was Easter-day, on which it is not 
reasonable to fast; though St. Bennet answered him, that he knew not that it 
was the day of so great a solemnity, nor is it to be wondered at, that one so 
young should not be acquainted with the day of a festival, which was not 
then observed by all on the same day, or that he should not understand the 
Lunar Cycle, which at that time was known by very few. After their repast 
the priest returned home. Soon after certain shepherds discovered the saint 
near his cave, but at first took him for a wild beast; for he was clad with the 
skins of beasts, and they imagined no human creature could live among 
those rocks. When they found him to be a servant of God, they respected 
him exceedingly, and many of them were moved by his heavenly discourses 
to embrace with fervor a course of perfection. From that time he began to 
be known, and many visited him, and brought him such sustenance as he 
would accept: in requital for which he nourished their souls with spiritual 
instructions. Though he lived sequestered from the world, he was not yet 
secure from the assaults of the tempter. Wherever we fly the devil still 
pursues us, and we carry a domestic enemy within our own breasts. St. 
Gregory relates, that while St. Bennet was employed in divine 


contemplation, the fiend endeavored to withdraw his mind from heavenly 
objects, by appearing in the shape of a little black-bird; but that, upon his 
making the sign of the cross, the phantom vanished. After this, by the 
artifices of this restless enemy, the remembrance of a woman whom the 
saint had formerly seen at Rome, occur red to his mind, and so strongly 
affected his imagination, that he was tempted to leave his desert. But 
blushing at so base a suggestion of the enemy, he threw himself upon some 
briers and nettles which grew in the place where he was, and rolled himself 
a long time in them, till his body was covered with blood. The wounds of 
his body stilled all inordinate inclinations, and their smart extinguished the 
flame of concupiscence. This complete victory seemed to have perfectly 
subdued that enemy; for he found himself no more molested with its stings. 
The fame of his sanctity being spread abroad, it occasioned several to 
forsake the world, and imitate his penitential manner of life. Some time 
after, the monks of Vicovara,& on the death of their abbot, pitched upon 
him to succeed him. He was very unwilling to take upon him that charge, 
which he declined in the spirit of sincere humility, the beloved virtue which 
he had practised from his infancy, and which was the pleasure of his heart, 
and is the delight of a God humbled even to the cross, for the love of us. 
The saint soon found by experience that their manners did not square with 
his just idea of a monastic state. Certain sons of Behal among them carried 
their aversion so far as to mingle poison with his wine: but when, according 
to his custom, before he drank of it he made the sign of the cross over the 
glass, it broke as if a stone had fallen upon it. “God forgive you, brethren,” 
said the saint, with his usual meekness and tranquillity of soul, “you now 
see I was not mistaken when I told you that your manners and mine would 
not agree.” He therefore to returned to Sublacum; which desert he soon 
peopled with monks, for whom he built twelve monasteries, placing in each 
twelve monks with a superior.1222 In one of these twelve monasteries there 
lived a monk, who, out of sloth, neglected and loathed the holy exercise of 
mental prayer, insomuch that after the psalmody or divine office was 
finished, he every day left the church to go to work, while his brethren were 
employed in that holy exercise; for by this private prayer in the church, 
after the divine office, St. Gregory means pious meditation, as Dom. Mege 
demonstrates. This slothful monk began to correct his fault upon the 


charitable admonition of Pompeian, his superior; but, after three days, 
relapsed into his former sloth. Pompeian acquainted St. Benedict, who said, 
“T will go and correct him myself.” Such indeed was the danger and 
enormity of this fault, as to require the most effectual and speedy remedy. 
For it is only by assiduous prayer that the soul is enriched with the 
abundance of the heavenly water of divine graces, which produces in her 
the plentiful fruit of all virtues. If we consider the example of all the saints, 
we Shall see that prayer was the principal means by which the Holy Ghost 
sanctified their souls, and that they advanced in perfection in proportion to 
their progress in the holy spirit of prayer. If this be neglected, the soul 
becomes spiritually barren, as a garden loses all its fruitfulness, and all its 
beauty, if the pump raises not up a continual supply of water, the principle 
of both. St. Benedict, deploring the misfortune and blindness of this monk, 
hastened to his monastery, and coming to him at the end of the divine 
office, saw a little black boy leading him by the sleeve out of the church. 
After two days’ prayer, St. Maurus saw the same, but Pompeian could not 
see this vision, by which was represented that the devi studies to withdraw 
men from prayer, in order that, being disarmed and defenceless, they may 
easily he made a prey. On the third day, St. Benedict finding the monk still 
absent from church in the time of prayer, struck him with a wand, and by 
that correction the sinner was freed from the temptation. Dom. German 
Millet/22% tells us, from the tradition and archives of the monastery of St. 
Scholastica, that this happened in St. Jerom’s. In the monastery of St. John, 
a fountain sprung up at the prayers of the saint; this, and two other 
monasteries, which were built on the summit of the mountain, being before 
much distressed for want of water. In that of St. Clement, situate on the 
bank of a lake, a Goth, who was a monk, let fall the head of a sickle into the 
water as he was cutting down thistles and weeds in order to make a garden; 
but St. Maur, who with St. Placidus lived in that house, holding the wooden 
handle in the water, the iron of its own accord swam, and joined it again, as 
St. Gregory relates. St. Benedict’s reputation drew the most illustrious 
personages from Rome and other remote parts to see him. Many, who came 
clad in purple, sparkling with gold and precious stones, charmed with the 
admirable sanctity of the servant of God, prostrated themselves at is feet to 
beg his blessing and prayers, and some imitating the sacrifice of Abraham, 


placed their sons under his conduct in their most tender age, that they might 
be formed to perfect virtue from their childhood. Among others, two rich 
and most illustrious senators, Eutychius, or rather Equitius, and Tertullus, 
committed to his care their two sons Maurus, then twelve years old, and 
Placidus, also a child, in 522.4297 The devil, envying so much good, stirred 
up his wicked instruments to disturb the tranquillity of the servant of God. 
Florentius, a priest in the neighboring country, though unworthy to bear that 
sacred character, moved by a secret jealousy, persecuted the saint, and 
aspersed his reputation with grievous slanders. Bennet, being a true disciple 
of Christ, knew no revenge but that of meekness and silence: and not to 
inflame the envy of his adversary, left Sublacum, and repaired to Mount 
Cassino. He had not got far on his journey, when he heard that Florentius 
was killed by the fall of a gallery in which he was. The saint was much 
afflicted at his sudden and unhappy death, and enjoined Maurus a penance 
for calling it a deliverance from persecution. 

Cassino is a small town, now in the kingdom of Naples, built on the brow 
of a very high mountain, on the top of which stood an old temple of Apollo, 
surrounded with a grove in which certain idolaters still continued to offer 
their abominable sacrifices. The man of God having, by his preaching and 
miracles, converted many of them to the faith, broke the idol to pieces, 
overthrew the altar, demolished the temple, and cut down the grove. Upon 
the ruins of which temple and altar he erected two oratories or chapels; one 
bore the name of St. John the Baptist, the other of St. Martin. This was the 
origin of the celebrated abbey of Mount Cassino, the foundation of which 
the saint laid in 529, the forty-eighth year of his age, the third of the 
emperor Justinian: Felix IV. being pope, and Athalaric king of the Goths in 
Italy. The patrician, Tertullus, came about that time to pay a visit to the 
Saint, and to see his son Placidus; and made over to this monastery several 
lands which he possessed in that neighborhood, and also a considerable 
estate in Sicily. St. Bennet met on Mount Cassino one Martin, a venerable 
old hermit, who, to confine himself to a more austere solitude, had chained 
himself to the ground in his cell, with a long iron chain. The holy abbot, 
fearing this singularity might be a mark of affectation, said to him: “If you 
are a servant of Jesus Christ, let the chain of his love, not one of iron, hold 
you fixed in your resolution.” Martin gave proof of his humility by his 


obedience, and immediately laid aside his chain. St. Bennet governed also a 
monastery of nuns, situate near Mount Cassino, as is mentioned by St. 
Gregory: he founded an abbey of men at Terracina, and sent St. Placidus 
into Sicily to establish another in that island. Though ignorant of secular 
learning, he was eminently replenished with the Spirit of God, and an 
experimental science of spiritual things: on which account he is said by St. 
Gregory the Great to have been “learnedly ignorant and wisely 
unlettered.”1028 For the alphabet of this great man is infinitely more 
desirable than all the empty science of the world, as St. Arsenius said of St. 
Antony. From certain very ancient pictures of St. Benedict, and old 
inscriptions, Mabillon proves this saint to have been in holy orders, and a 
deacon. Several moderns say he was a priest; but, as Muratori observes, 
without grounds. By the account which St. Gregory has given us of his life, 
it appears that he preached sometimes in neighboring places, and that a 
boundless charity opening his hand, he distributed among the needy all that 
he had on earth, to lay up his whole treasure in heaven. St. Bennet. 
possessing perfectly the science of the saints, and being enabled by the 
Holy Ghost to be the guide of innumerable souls in the most sublime paths 
of Christian perfection, compiled a monastic rule, which, for wisdom and 
discretion, St. Gregory the Great preferred to all other rules; and which was 
afterwards adopted, for some time, by all the monks of the West. It is 
principally founded on_ silence, solitude, prayer, humility, and 
obedience 122 

St. Bennet calls his Order a school in which men learn how to serve God: 
and his life was to his disciples a perfect model for their imitation, and a 
transcript of his rule. Being chosen by God, like another Moses, to conduct 
faithful souls into the true promised land, the kingdom of heaven, he was 
enriched with eminent supernatural gifts, even those of miracles and 
prophecy.+242 He seemed, like another Eliseus, endued by God with an 
extraordinary power, commanding all nature; and like the ancient prophets, 
foreseeing future events. He often raised the sinking courage of his monks, 
and baffled the various artifices of the devil with the sign of the cross, 
rendered the heaviest stone light in building his monastery by a short 
prayer, and, in presence of a multitude of people, raised to life a novice who 
had been crushed by the fall of a wall at Mount Cassino. He foretold, with 


many tears, that this monastery should be profaned and destroyed; which 
happened forty years after, when the Lombards demolished it about the year 
580. He added, that he had scarce been able to obtain of God that the in 
habitants should be saved.t24+ It was strictly forbid by the rule of St. 
Benedict, for any monk to eat out of his monastery, unless he was at such a 
distance that he could not return home that day, and this rule, says Saint 
Gregory, was inviolably observed. Indeed, nothing more dangerously 
engages monks in the commerce of the world; nothing more enervates in 
them the discipline of abstinence and mortification, than for them to eat and 
drink with seculars abroad. St. Gregory tells us, that St. Bennet knew by 
revelation the fault of one of his monks who had accepted of an invitation 
to take some refreshment when he was abroad on business.222 A 
messenger who brought the saint a present of two bottles of wine, and had 
hid one of them, was put in mind by him to beware of drinking of the other, 
in which he afterwards found a serpent. One of the monks, after preaching 
to the nuns, had accepted of some handkerchiefs from them, which he hid in 
his bosom; but the saint, upon his return, reproved him for his secret sin 
against the rule of holy poverty. A novice, standing before him, was 
tempted with thoughts of pride on account of his birth: the saint discovered 
what passed in his soul, and bid him make the sign of the cross on his 
breast. 

When Belisarius, the emperor’s general, was recalled to Constantinople, 
Totila, the Arian king of the Goths, invaded and plundered Italy. Having 
heard wonders of the sanctity of St. Bennet, and of his predictions and 
miracles, he resolved to try whether he was really that wonderful man 
which he was reported to be. Therefore, as he marched through Campania, 
in 542, he sent the man of God word that he would pay him a visit. But 
instead of going in person, he dressed one of his courtiers, named Riggo, in 
his royal purple robes, and sent him to the monastery, attended by the three 
principal lords of his court, and a numerous train of pages. St. Bennet, who 
was then sitting, saw him coming to his cell, and cried out to him at some 
distance: “Put off, my son, those robes which you wear, and which belong 
not to you.” The mock king, being struck with a panic for having attempted 
to impose upon the man of God, fell prostrate at his feet, together with all 
his attendants. The saint, coming up, raised him with his hand; and the 


officer returning to his master, related trembling what had befallen him. The 
king then went himself, but was no sooner come into the presence of the 
holy abbot, but he threw himself on the ground and continued prostrate till 
the saint, going to him, obliged him to rise. The holy man severely reproved 
him for the outrages he had committed, and said: “You do a great deal of 
mischief, and I foresee you will do more. You will take Rome: you will 
cross the sea, and will reign nine years longer: but death will overtake you 
in the tenth, when you shall be arraigned before a just God to give an 
account of your conduct.” All which came to pass as St. Benedict had 
foretold him. Totila was seized with fear, and recommended himself to his 
prayers. From that day the tyrant became more humane; and when he took 
Naples, shortly after, treated the captives with greater lenity than could be 
expected from an enemy and a barbarian.42!2 When the bishop of Canusa 
afterwards said to that saint, that Totila would leave Rome a heap of stones, 
and that it would be no longer inhabited, he answered: “No: but it shall be 
beaten with storms and earthquakes, and shall be like a tree which withers 
by the decay of its root.” Which prediction St. Gregory observes to have 
been accomplished. 

The death of this great saint seems to have happened soon after that of his 
sister St. Scholastica, and in the year after his interview with Totila. He 
foretold it his disciples, and caused his grave to be opened six days before. 
When this was done he fell ill of a fever, and on the sixth day would be 
carried into the chapel, where he received the body and blood of our 
Lord,424 and having given his last instructions to his sorrowful disciples, 
standing and leaning on one of them, with his hands lifted up, he calmly 
expired, in prayer, on Saturday, the 21st of March, probably in the year 543, 
and of his age the sixty-third; having spent fourteen years at Mount 
Cassino. The greatest part of his relics remains still in that abbey; though 
some of his bones were brought into France, about the close of the seventh 
century, and deposited in the famous abbey of Fleury, which, on that 
account, has long borne the name of St. Bennet’s on the Loire.1@!2 It was 
founded in the reign of Clovis II., about the year 640, and belongs at present 
to the congregation of St. Maur. 

St. Gregory, in two words, expresses the characteristical virtue of this 
glorious patriarch of the monastic order, when he says, that, returning from 


Vicovara to Sublaco, he dwelt alone with himself;42£© which words 
comprise a great and rare perfection, in which consists the essence of holy 
retirement. A soul dwells not in true solitude, unless this be interior as well 
as exterior, and unless she cultivates no acquaintance but with God and 
herself, admitting no other company. Many dwell in monasteries, or alone, 
without possessing the secret of living with themselves. Though they are 
removed from the conversation of the world, their minds still rove abroad, 
wandering from the consideration of God and themselves, and dissipated 
amid a thousand exterior objects which their imagination presents to them, 
and which they suffer to captivate their hearts, and miserably entangle their 
will with vain attachments and foolish desires. Interior solitude requires the 
silence of the interior faculties of the soul, no less than of the tongue and 
exterior senses: without this, the enclosure of walls is a very weak fence. In 
this interior solitude, the soul collects all her faculties within herself, 
employs all her thoughts on herself and on God, and all her strength and 
affections in aspiring after him. Thus, St. Benedict dwelt with himself, 
being always busied in the presence of his Creator, in bewailing the spiritual 
miseries of his soul and past sins, in examining into the disorders of his 
affections, in watching over his senses, and the motions of his heart, and in 
a constant attention to the perfection of his state, and the contemplation of 
divine things. This last occupied his soul in the sweet exercises of divine 
love and praise; but the first-mentioned exercises, or the consideration of 
himself, and of his own nothingness and miseries, laid the foundation by 
improving in him continually the most profound spirit of humility and 
compunction. The twelve degrees of humility, which he lays down in his 
Rule,!2!4 are commended by St. Thomas Aquinas.42!8 The first is a deep 
compunction of heart, and holy fear of God and his judgments, with a 
constant attention to walk in the divine presence, sunk under the weight of 
this confusion and fear. 2. The perfect renunciation of our own will. 3. 
Ready obedience. 4. Patience under all sufferings and injuries. 5. The 
manifestation of our thoughts and designs to our superior or director. 6. To 
be content, and to rejoice, in all humiliations; to be pleased with mean 
employments, poor clothes, &c., to love simplicity and poverty, (which he 
will have among monks, to be extended even to the ornaments of the altar,) 
and to judge ourselves unworthy, and bad servants in every thing that is 


enjoined us. 7. Sincerely to esteem ourselves baser and more unworthy than 
every one, even the greatest sinners.42/2 8. To avoid all love of singularity 
in words or actions. 9. To love and practise silence. 10. To avoid dissolute 
mirth and loud laughter. 11. Never to speak with a loud voice, and to be 
modest in our words. 12. To be humble in all our exterior actions, by 
keeping our eyes humbly cast down with the publican,1228 and the penitent 
Manasses.1224 St. Benedict adds, that divine love is the sublime recompense 
of sincere humility, and promises, upon the warrant of the divine word, that 
God will raise that soul to perfect charity, which, faithfully walking in these 
twelve degrees, shall have happily learned true humility. Elsewhere he calls 
obedience with delay the first degree of humility,42¢2 but means the first 
among the exterior degrees; for he places before it interior compunction of 
soul, and the renunciation of our own will. 


St. Serapion 


Called the Sindonite, from a single garment of coarse linen which he 
always wore. He was a native of Egypt. Exceeding great was the austerity 
of his penitential life. Though he travelled into several countries, he always 
lived in the same poverty, mortification, and recollection. In a certain town, 
commiserating the spiritual blindness of an idolater, who was also a 
comedian, he sold himself to him for twenty pieces of money. His only 
sustenance in this servitude was bread and water. He acquitted himself at 
the same time of every duty belonging to his condition with the utmost 
diligence and fidelity, joining with his labor assiduous prayer and 
meditation. Having converted his master and the whole family to the faith, 
and induced him to quit the stage, he was made free by him, but could not 
be prevailed upon to keep for his own use, or even to distribute to the poor, 
the twenty pieces of coin he had received as the price of his liberty. Soon 
after this he sold himself a second time, to relieve a distressed widow. 
Having spent some time with his new master, in recompense of signal 
Spiritual services, besides his liberty, he also received a cloak, a tunic, or 
undergarment, and a book of the gospels. He was scarce gone out of doors, 
when, meeting a poor man, he bestowed on him his cloak; and shortly after, 
to another starving with cold, he gave his tunic; and was thus reduced again 
to his single linen garment. Being asked by a stranger who it was that had 
stripped him and left him in that naked condition, showing his book of the 
gospels, he said: “This it is that hath stripped me.” Not long after, he sold 
the book itself for the relief of a person in extreme distress. Being met by an 
old acquaintance, and asked what was become of it, he said: “Could you 
believe it? this gospel seemed continually to cry to me: Go, sell all thou 
hast, and give it to the poor. Wherefore I have also sold it, and given the 
price to the indigent members of Christ.” Having nothing now left but his 
own person, he disposed of that again on several other occasions, where the 
corporal or spiritual necessities of his neighbor called for relief once to a 


certain Manichee at Lacedemon, whom he served for two years, and before 
they were expired, brought both him and his whole family over to the true 
faith. St. John the Almoner having read the particulars of this history, called 
for his steward, and said to him, weeping: “Can we flatter ourselves that we 
do any great matters because we give our estates to the poor? Here is a man 
who could find means to give himself to them, and so many times over.” St. 
Serapion went from Lacedemon to Rome, there to study the most perfect 
models of virtue, and, returning afterwards into Egypt, died in the desert, 
being sixty years old, some time before Palladius visited Egypt in 388. 
Henschenius, in his Notes on the Life of St. Auxentius,222 and 
Bollandus!2~4 take notice that in certain Meneza he is honored on the 21st of 
March; yet they have not given his acts on that day. Baronius confounds 
him with St. Serapion, the Sidonian martyr. See Pallad Lausiac. ch. 83, and 
Leontius in the Life of St. John the Almoner. 


St. Serapion 


Abbot of Arsinoe, in Upper Egypt. He governed ten thousand monks, 
dispersed in the deserts and monasteries near that town. These religious 
men hired themselves to the farmers of the country to till their lands and 
reap their corn; joining assiduous prayer and other exercises of their state 
with their labor. Each man received for his wages twelve artabes, or about 
forty Roman bushels or modii, says Palladius: all which they put into the 
hands of their holy abbot. He gave to every one a sufficient allowance for 
his subsistence during the ensuing year, according to their abstemious 
manner of living. The remainder was all distributed among the poor. By this 
economy, all the necessities of the indigent in that country were supplied, 
and several barges loaded with corn were sent yearly by the river to 
Alexandria, for the relief of the poor of that great city. St. Serapion was 
honored with the priesthood, and with admirable sanctity applied himself to 
the sacred functions of the ministry: yet found time to join his brethren in 
their penitential labor, not to lose his share in their charity. His name is 
inserted by Canisius in his Germanic Martyrology on tins day, from certain 
copies of the Greek Menea. See Palladius, c. 76, p. 760; Rufin. Vit. Patr.1. 
2. c. 18; Sozomen,1. 6, c. 28. 


St. Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis in Egypt, C. 


The surname of the Scholastic, which was given him, is a proof of the 
reputation which he acquired, by his penetrating genius, and by his 
extensive learning, both sacred and profane. He presided for some time in 
the catechetical school of Alexandria, but, to apply himself more perfectly 
to the science of the saints, to which he had always consecrated himself, his 
studies, and his other actions, he retired into the desert, and became a bright 
light in the monastic state. St. Athanasius assures us, in his life of St. 
Antony, that in the visits which Serapion paid to that illustrious patriarch St. 
Antony often told on his mountain things which passed in Egypt at a 
distance; and that at his death, he left him one of his tunics of hair. St. 
Serapion was drawn out of his retreat, to be placed in the episcopal see of 
Thmuis, a famous city of Lower Egypt, near Diospolis, to which Stephanus 
and Ptolemy give the title of a metropolis. The name in the Egyptian tongue 
signified a goat, which animal was anciently worshipped there, as St. Jerom 
informs us. St. Serapion was closely linked with St. Athanasius in the 
defence of the Catholic faith, for which he was banished by the emperor 
Constantius; whence St. Jerom styles him a confessor. Certain persons, who 
confessed God the Son consubstantial to the Father, denied the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost. This error was no sooner broached, but our saint 
strenuously opposed it. and informed St. Athanasius of this new 
inconsistent blasphemy; and that zealous defender of the adorable mystery 
of the Trinity, the fundamental article of the Christian faith, wrote against 
this rising monster. The four letters which St. Athanasius wrote to Serapion, 
in 359, out of the desert, in which at that time he lay concealed, were the 
first express confutation of the Macedonian heresy that was published. St. 
Serapion ceased not to employ his labors to great advantage, against both 
the Arians and Macedonians. He also compiled an excellent book against 
the Manichees, in which he shows that our bodies may be made the 
instruments of good, and that our souls may be perverted by sin; that there 


is no creature of which a good use may not be made; and that both just and 
wicked men are often changed, the former by falling into sin, the latter by 
becoming virtuous. It is, therefore, a self-contradiction to pretend with the 
Manichees that our souls are the work of God, but our bodies of the devil, 
or the evil principle.1°22 St. Serapion wrote several learned letters, and a 
treatise on the Titles of the Psalms, quoted by St. Jerom, which are now 
lost. At his request, St. Athanasius composed several of his works against 
the Arians; and so great was his opinion of our saint, that he desired him to 
correct, or add to them what he thought wanting. Socrates relates122° that 
St. Serapion gave an abstract of his own life, and an abridged rule of 
Christian perfection, in very few words, which he would often repeat, 
saying: “The mind is purified by spiritual knowledge, (or by holy 
meditation and prayer,) the spiritual passions of the soul by charity, and the 
irregular appetites by abstinence and penance.” This saint died in his 
banishment in the fourth age, and is commemorated on this day in the 
Roman Martyrology. See his works, those of St. Athanasius in several 
places, St. Jerom, Catall. c. 99; Socrates, I. 4, c. 23; Sozom. 1. 4, c. 9, 
Photius, Col. 85; Tillem. t. 8. Ceillier, t. 6, p. 36. 


St. Enna, or Endeus, Abbot 


His father, Conall Deyre, was lord of Ergall, a large territory in Ulster, in 
which principality Enna succeeded him; but by the pious exhortations of his 
sister, St. Fanchea, abbess of Kill-Aine, at the foot of mount Bregh, in the 
confines of Meath, he left the world, and became a monk. Going abroad, by 
her advice, he lived some time in the abbey of Rosnal, or the vale of Ross, 
under the abbot Mansenus. At length returning home, he obtained of 
Angus, king of Munster, a grant of the isle of Arra, or Am. wherein he 
founded a great monastery, in which he trained up many disciples, 
illustrious for sanctity, insomuch that the island was called Arran of the 
Saints. His death must have happened in the beginning of the sixth century. 
The chief church of the island is dedicated to God in his name, and called 
Kill-Enda. His tomb is shown in the churchyard of another church, in the 
same island named Teglach-Enda. See F Colgan, March 21. 


March 22"4 


St. Basil of Ancyra, Priest, M. 


FROM THE AUTHENTIC ACTS OF HIS MARTYRDOM IN RUINART, HENSCHENIUS, AND 
TILLEMONT, T. 7, P. 375 


A. D. 362. 


Marcellus, bishop of Ancyra, distinguished himself by his zeal against the 
Arians, on which account he was banished by Constantius in 336.4222 Basil, 
a ringleader of the Semi-Arians, was intruded into that see, but was himself 
deposed by the stanch Arians, in 360; and is mentioned by Socrates to have 
survived our saint, though he continued still in banishment under Jovian. 
The holy martyr of whom we speak was also called Basil. He was priest of 
Ancyra under the bishop Marcellus, and a man of a most holy life, and 
unblemished conversation, and had been trained up by saints in the 
practices of perfect piety. He preached the word of God with great assiduity, 
and when the Arian wolf, who bore his name, attempted to plant his heresy 
in that city, he never ceased to cry out to the people, with the zeal and 
intrepidity of a prophet, exhorting them to beware of the snares which were 
laid for them, and to remain steadfast in the Catholic faith He was 
forbidden by the Arian bishops, in 360, to hold ecclesiastical assemblies: 
but he despised the unjust order; and as boldly defended the Catholic faith 
before Constantius himself. When Julian the Apostate re-established 
idolatry, and left no means untried to pervert the faithful, Basil ran through 
the whole city, exhorting the Christians to continue steadfast, and not 
pollute themselves with the sacrifices and libations of the heathens, but 
fight manfully in the cause of God. The heathens laid violent hands on him, 
and dragged him before Saturninus the proconsul, accusing him of sedition, 
of having overturned altars, that he stirred up the people against the gods, 
and had spoken irreverently of the emperor and his religion. The proconsul 
asked him if the religion which the emperor had established was not the 
truth? The martyr answered: “Can you yourself believe it? Can any man 
endued with reason persuade himself that dumb statues are gods?” The 


proconsul commanded him to be tortured on the rack, and scoffing, said to 
him, under his torments: “Do not you believe the power of the emperor to 
be great, who can punish those who disobey him? Experience is an 
excellent master, and will inform you better. Obey the emperor, worship the 
gods, and offer sacrifice.” The martyr, who prayed during his torments with 
great earnestness, replied: “It is what I never will do.” The proconsul 
remanded him to prison, and informed his master Julian of what he had 
done. The emperor approved of his proceedings, and dispatched Elpidius 
and Pegasus, two apostate courtiers, in quality of commissaries, to assist the 
proconsul in the trial of the prisoner. They took with them from Nicomedia 
one Aslepius, a wicked priest of Esculapius, and arrived at Ancyra. Basil 
did not cease to praise and glorify God in his dungeon, and Pegasus 
repaired thither to him in hopes, by promises and entreaties, to work him 
into compliance: but came back to the proconsul highly offended at the 
liberty with which the martyr had reproached him with his apostacy. At the 
request of the commissaries, the proconsul ordered him to be again brought 
before them, and tormented on the rack with greater cruelty than before; 
and afterwards to be loaded with the heaviest irons, and lodged in the 
deepest dungeon. 

In the mean time Julian set out from Constantinople for Antioch, in order 
to prepare for his Persian expedition. From Chalcedon he turned out of his 
road to Pessinunte, a town in Galatia, there to offer sacrifice in a famous 
temple of Cibele. In that town he condemned a certain Christian to be 
beheaded for the faith, and the martyr went to execution with as much joy 
as if he had been called to a banquet. When Julian arrived at Ancyra, St. 
Basil was presented before him, and the crafty emperor, putting on an air of 
compassion, said to him: “I myself am well skilled in your mysteries; and I 
can inform you, that Christ, in whom you place your trust, died under 
Pilate, and remains among the dead.” The martyr answered: “You are 
deceived; you have renounced Christ at a time when he conferred on you 
the empire. But he will deprive you of it, together with your life. As you 
have thrown down his altars, so will he overturn your throne: and as you 
have violated his holy law, which you had so often announced to the people, 
(when a reader in the church,) and have trodden it under your feet, your 
body shall be cast forth without the honor of a burial, and shall be trampled 
upon by men.” Julian replied: “I designed to dismiss thee: but thy impudent 


manner of rejecting my advice, and uttering reproaches against me, force 
me to use thee ill. It is therefore my command, that every day thy skin be 
torn off thee in seven different places, till thou hast no more left.” He then 
gave it in charge to count Frumentinus, the captain of his guards to see this 
barbarous sentence executed. The saint, after having suffered with 
wonderful patience the first incisions, desired to speak to the emperor 
Frumentinus would be himself the bearer of this message to Julian, not 
doubting but Basil intended to comply and offer sacrifice. Julian instantly 
ordered that the confessor should meet him in the temple of Esculapius. He 
there pressed him to join him in offering sacrifices. But the martyr replied, 
that he could never adore blind and deaf idols. And taking a piece of his 
flesh which had been cut out of his body that day, and still hung to it by a 
bit of skin, he threw it upon Julian. The emperor went out in great 
indignation: and count Frumentinus, fearing his displeasure, studied how to 
revenge an insult, for which he seemed responsible to his master. He 
therefore mounted his tribunal, and ordered the torments of the martyr to be 
redoubled; and so deep were the incisions made in his flesh, that his bowels 
were exposed to view, and the spectators wept for compassion. The martyr 
prayed aloud all the time, and at evening was carried back to prison. Next 
morning Julian set out for Antioch, and would not see Frumentinus. The 
count resolved to repair his disgrace, or at least to discharge his resentment 
by exerting his rage upon the servant of Christ. But to his thundering hreats 
Basil answered: “You know how many pieces of flesh have been torn from 
my body: yet look on my shoulders and sides; see if any wounds appear? 
Know that Jesus Christ this night hath healed me. Send this news to your 
master Julian, that he may know the power of God whom he hath forsaken. 
He hath overturned his altars, who was himself concealed under them when 
he was sought by Constantius to be put to death. But God hath discovered 
to me that his tyranny shall be shortly extinguished with his life.” 
Frumentinus seemed no longer able to contain his rage, and commanded the 
saint to be laid upon his belly, and his back to be pierced with red-hot iron 
spikes. The martyr expired under these torments on the 29th of June, in 362. 
But his name is honored both by the Latins and Greeks on the 22d of 
March. 

The love of God, which triumphed in the breasts of the martyrs, made 
them regard as nothing whatever labors, losses, or torments they suffered 


for its sake, according to that of the Canticles: If a man shall have given all 
that he possesses, he will despise it as nothing. If the sacrifice of worldly 
honors, goods, friends, and life be required of such a one, he makes it with 
joy, saying with the royal prophet, What have I desired in heaven, or on 
earth, besides thee, O God! Thou art my portion forever. If he lives 
deprived of consolation and joy, in interior desolation and spiritual dryness, 
he is content to bear his cross, provided he be united to his God by love, 
and says, My God and my all, if I possess you, I have all things in you 
alone: whatever happens to me, with the treasure of your love I am rich and 
sovereignly happy. This he repeats in poverty, disgraces, afflictions, and 
persecutions. He rejoices in them, as by them he is more closely united to 
his God, gives the strongest proof of his fidelity to him, and perfect 
submission to his divine appointments, and adores the accomplishment of 
his will. If it be the property of true love to receive crosses with content and 
joy, to sustain great labors, and think them small, or rather not to think of 
them at all, as they bear no proportion to the prize, to what we owe to God, 
or to what his love deserves: to suffer much, and think all nothing, and the 
longest and severest trials short: is it not a mark of a want of this love, to 
complain of prayer, fasts, and every Christian duty? How far is this 
disposition from the fervor and resolution of all the saints, and from the 
heroic courage of the martyrs. 


St. Paul, Bishop of Narbonne, C. 


St. Gregory of Tours informs us,1228 that he was sent with other preachers 
from Rome to plant the faith in Gaul. St. Saturninus of Thoulouse, and St. 
Dionysius of Paris, were crowned with martyrdom: but St. Paul of 
Narbonne, St. Trophimus of Arles, St. Martial of Limoges, and St. Gatian of 
Tours, after having founded those churches, amidst many dangers, departed 
in peace. Prudentius says,/222 that the name of Paul had rendered the city of 
Narbonne illustrious. 


St. Lea. Widow 


She was a rich Roman lady; after the death of her husband she mortified her 
flesh by wearing rough sackcloth, passed whole nights in prayer, and by 
humility seemed every one’s menial servant. She died in 384, and is 
honored on this day in the Roman Martyrology. St. Jerom makes an elegant 
comparison between her death and that of Preetextatus, a heathen, who was 
that year appointed consul, but snatched away by death at the same time. 
See St. Jerom, Ep. 20, (olim 24,) to Marcella, t. 4, p. 51, Ed. Ben. 


St. Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage, C. 


Genseric, the Arian king of the Vandals, took Carthage in 439, filled the 
city with cruelties, and caused Quodvultdeus, the bishop, and many others, 
to be put on board an old leaky vessel, who, notwithstanding, arrived safe at 
Naples. After a vacancy of fourteen years, in 454, St. Deogratias was 
consecrated archbishop. Two years after, Genseric plundered Rome, and 
brought innumerable captives from Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, into 
Africa, whom the Moors and Vandals shared among them on the shore, 
separating without any regard or compassion weeping wives from their 
husbands, and children from their parents. Deogratias sold every thing, even 
the gold and silver vessels of the church, to redeem as many as possible; he 
provided them with lodgings and beds, and furnished them with all succors, 
and though in a decrepit old age, visited those that were sick every day, and 
often in the night. Worn out by these fatigues, he died in 457, to the 
inexpressible grief of the prisoners, and of his own flock. The ancient 
calendar of Carthage, written in the fifth age, commemorates him on the 5th 
of January; but the Roman on the 22d of March. See St. Victor Vitensis,1. 1, 
Ca3% 


St. Catharine of Sweden, Virgin 


She was daughter of Ulpho, prince of Nericia, in Sweden, and of St. 
Bridget. The love of God seemed almost to prevent in her the use of her 
reason. At seven years of age she was placed in the nunnery of Risburgh, 
and educated in piety under the care of the holy abbess of that house. Being 
very beautiful, she was, by her father, contracted in marriage to Egard a 
young nobleman of great virtue: but the virgin persuaded him to join with 
her in making a mutual vow of perpetual chastity. By her discourses he 
became desirous only of heavenly graces, and, to draw them down upon his 
soul more abundantly, he readily acquiesced in the proposal. The happy 
couple, having but one heart and one desire, by a holy emulation excited 
each other to prayer, mortification, and works of charity. After the death of 
her father, St. Catharine, out of devotion to the passion of Christ, and to the 
relics of the martyrs, accompanied her mother in her pilgrimages and 
practices of devotion and penance. After her death at Rome, in 1373. 
Cathirine returned to Sweden, and died abbess of Vadzstena, or Vatzen,1222 
on the 24th of March, in 1381.12! For the last twenty-five years of her life 
she every day purified her soul by a sacramental confession of her sins. Her 
name stands in the Roman Martyrology on the 22d of March. See her life 
written by Ulpho, a Brigittine friar, thirty years alter her death, with the 
remarks of Henschenius. 


March 23 


St. Alphonsus Turibius, Archbishop of Lima, Confessor 


FROM HIS LIFE BY F. CYPRIAN DE HERRERA, DEDICATED TO POPE CLEMENT X., AND 
THE ACTS OF HIS CANONIZATION. 


A. D. 1606. 


St. Toribio, or Turibius Alphonsus Mogrobejo, was second son to the lord 
of Mogrobejo, and born in the kingdom of Leon, on the 16th of November, 
in 1538. From his infancy he discovered a strong inclination to piety; and, 
in his childhood, it was his delight, at times of recreation, to erect and adorn 
altars, and to serve the poor. He trembled at the very shadow of sin. One 
day, seeing a poor pedler-woman angry because she had lost something out 
of her pack, he most movingly entreated and exhorted her, that she would 
not offend God by passion; and, in order to appease her, gave her the value 
of her loss, which he had begged of his mother for that purpose. He was 
very devout to the Blessed Virgin, said every day her Office and Rosary, 
and fasted every Saturday in her honor. While at school, he usually gave 
part of his slender dinner to the poor, and was so much addicted to fasting, 
that his superiors were obliged, by strict commands, to compel him to 
moderate his austerities. He began his higher studies at Valladolid, but 
completed them at Salamanca. He was introduced early to the notice of king 
Philip II., honored by him with several dignities, and made president or 
chief judge at Granada. This office he discharged during five years with so 
much integrity, prudence, and virtue, that the eyes of the whole kingdom 
were fixed on him, and his life in the world was a holy noviceship to the 
pastoral charge. The pressing necessities of the infant church of Peru 
required a prelate who inherited, in a distinguished manner, the spirit of the 
apostles; and the archbishopric of Lima falling vacant, Turibius was 
unanimously judged the person of all others the best qualified to be an 
apostle of so large a country, and to remedy the scandals which obstructed 
the conversion of the infidels. The king readily nominated him to that 
dignity, and all parties concerned applauded the choice. Turibius was 


thunderstruck at this unexpected news, and had no sooner received the 
message, but he cast himself on the ground at the foot of his crucifix, 
praying with many tears that God would deliver him from so heavy a 
burden, which he thought absolutely above his strength. He wrote the most 
urgent letters to the king’s council, in which he pleaded his incapacity, and 
other impediments, and laid great stress on the canons, which forbid laymen 
to be promoted to such dignities in the church. This humility it was that 
obtained the succor of heaven by which he performed wonders in the 
service of souls. Being compelled by obedience to acquiesce, he at length 
testified his submission by falling on his knees and kissing the ground. 
After a suitable preparation, he received the four minor orders on four 
successive Sundays, the better to dispose himself for the functions of each; 
and after passing through the other orders, he was consecrated bishop. 
Immediately after which he set out for Peru, and landed at Lima, in the year 
1581, of his age the forty-third. That diocese is extended one hundred and 
thirty leagues along the coast, comprising three cities, and many towns and 
villages, with innumerable cottages scattered over two ridges of the 
mountains of the Andes, esteemed the highest and the most rugged in the 
whole world. Some of the European generals, who first invaded that 
country were men who seemed to measure every thing by their insatiable 
avarice and ambition, and had so far lost all sentiments of humanity towards 
the poor savages, that they deserved the name rather of tyrants and 
plunderers than of conquerors. Civil wars and dissensions completed the 
misfortune of that country; and covetousness, cruelty, treachery, fraud, and 
debauchery, seemed triumphant. Nor were the repeated orders of the 
Spanish court able to redress these evils. The sight of these disorders moved 
the good pastor often to tears, but his prudence and zeal overcame all 
difficulties, extirpated public scandals, and made that kingdom a flourishing 
portion of the Christian church. Upon his arrival he immediately began a 
visitation of his vast diocese: an undertaking of incredible fatigue, and 
attended with many dangers. He often crept over the steepest and most 
rugged mountains, covered with ice or snow, to visit some poor hut of 
Indians, and give them suitable comfort and instruction. He travelled often 
on foot, and sometimes barefoot, and by fasting and prayer never ceased to 
implore the divine mercy for the salvation of the souls committed to his 
charge. He placed everywhere able and zealous pastors, and took care that 


no one in the most remote corners of the rocks should be left destitute of the 
means of instruction and of the benefit of the sacraments. To settle and 
maintain discipline, he appointed diocesan synods to be held every two 
years, and provincial synods every seven; and was vigilant and severe in 
chastising the least scandal, especially of avarice, in the clergy. Without 
respect of persons, he reproved injustice and vice, and made use of all the 
means which his authority put into his hands, to check the insolence of 
public sinners, and to protect the poor from oppression. Many of the first 
conquerors and governors of Peru, before the arrival of the most virtuous 
viceroy Francis of Toledo, were men who often sacrificed every thing to 
their passions, and for their private ends. From some of these the saint 
suffered many persecutions, and was often thwarted by them in the 
discharge of his duty. But by the arms of meekness and patience he 
overcame all affronts and injuries, and with an invincible constancy he 
maintained the rights of justice and truth. He showed that many sinners 
misconstrued the law of God to make it favor their passions; but that, as 
Tertullian observes, “Christ calls himself the truth, not custom.” and will 
weigh our actions not in the false balance of the world, but in the true scales 
of the sanctuary. Thus he extirpated the most inveterate abuses,1°22 and 
established with so great fervor the pure maxims of the gospel, as to revive 
in many the primitive spirit of Christianity. To extend and perpetuate the 
advantages of religion, which by his zeal he had procured, he filled this 
country with seminaries, churches, and many hospitals; but would never 
suffer his own name to be recorded in any of his munificent charities or 
foundations. When he was at Lima, he every day visited several hospitals, 
comforted and exhorted the sick, and administered the sacraments. When a 
pestilence, though that calamity is seldom known in Peru, raged in some 
parts of his diocese, Turibius distributed his own necessaries in relieving the 
afflicted: he preached penance, because sins are the cause of chastisements, 
and infinitely the worst of evils. He walked in the processions, bathed in 
tears, with his eyes always fixed on a crucifix, and offering himself to God 
for his flock; fasted, watched, and prayed for them, without intermission, 
till God was pleased to remove his scourge. 

Nothing gave the saint so much pleasure as the greatest labors and 
dangers, to procure the least spiritual advantage to one soul. Burning with 


the most vehement desire of laying down his life for his flock, and of 
suffering all things for him who died for us, he feared no dangers. When he 
heard that poor Indians wandered in the mountains and deserts, he sought 
them out; and to comfort, instruct, or gain one of them, he often suffered 
incredible fatigues and dangers in the wildernesses, and boldly travelled 
through the haunts of lions and tigers. He spent seven years in performing 
his first visitation: his second employed him four years, but the third was 
shorter. He converted innumerable infidels, and left everywhere monuments 
of his charity. In travelling, he either prayed or discoursed on heavenly 
things. On his arrival at a place, it was his custom to repair first to the 
church to pray before the altar. To catechise the poor, he would sometimes 
stay two or three days in places where he had neither bed nor any kind of 
food. He visited every part of his vast diocese: and when others suggested 
to him the dangers that threatened him from rocks, precipices, marshes, 
rivers, robbers, and savages, his answer was that Christ came from heaven 
to save man, we ought not therefore to fear dangers for the sake of immortal 
glory. He preached and catechised without intermission, having for this 
purpose learned, in his old age, all the various languages of the barbarous 
nations of that country. Even on his journeys he said mass every day with 
wonderful fervor and devotion. He always made a long meditation before 
and after it, and usually went to confession every morning; though they who 
best knew his interior, testified, that they were persuaded he had never in 
his whole life forfeited his baptismal innocence by any mortal sin. He 
seemed to have God and the divine honor alone before his eyes in all his 
words and actions, so as to give little or no attention to any thing else; by 
which means his prayer was perpetual. He retired in private to that exercise 
often in the day, and for a long time together. In it his countenance seemed 
often to shine with a divine light. The care with which he studied to 
disguise and conceal his great mortifications and works of piety, was the 
proof of his sincere humility. His munificence in relieving the poor of every 
class, especially those who were too bashful to make their necessities 
publicly known, always exhausted his revenues. The decrees of his 
provincial councils are monuments of his zeal, piety, learning, and 
discretion: they have been ever since esteemed, not only in the new world, 
but also in Europe, and at Rome itself, as oracles. The flourishing state of 
the church of Peru, the great number of saints and eminent pastors with 


which it abounded, and the establishment of innumerable seminaries of 
piety and learning, and hospitals for the poor, were the fruit of his zeal. If he 
did not originally plant the faith, he was at least the great propagator of it, 
and the chief instrument of God in removing scandals and advancing true 
piety in that vast country, which till then had been a land of abominations; 
while Francis of Toledo, the great viceroy, first settled the civil government 
in peace and tranquillity by salutary laws, which have procured him the title 
of the Legislator of Peru. St. Turibius, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, in 
1606, during the visitation of his diocese, fell sick at Santa, a town one 
hundred and ten leagues distant from Lima. He foretold his death, and 
ordered him to be rewarded who should bring him the first account from his 
physician, that his recovery was despaired of. The ardor of his faith, his 
hope, his love of his Creator and Redeemer, his resignation and perfect 
sacrifice of himself, gathered strength in the fervent exercises and 
aspirations which he repeated almost without ceasing in his illness. By his 
last will he ordered what he had about him to be distributed among his 
servants, and whatever else he otherwise possessed to be given to the poor. 
He would be carried to the church, there to receive the holy viaticum: but 
received extreme unction in his sick bed. He often repeated those words of 
St. Paul: I desire to be dissolved, and to be with Christ. And in his last 
moments he ordered to be sung, by his bedside, those of the Psalmist: I 
rejoiced in the things that were said to me: We shall go into the house of the 
Lord. He died on the 23d of March, repeating those other words of the same 
prophet: Into thy hands I commend my spirit. His body being translated the 
year after to Lima, was found incorrupt, the joints flexible, and the skin 
soft. His historian, and the acts of the canonization, mention many sick 
restored to their health, and a girl raised to life by him while he was living: 
also many miracles wrought through his intercession after his death. He was 
beatified by Innocent XI. in 1679,1°23 and solemnly canonized by pope 
Benedict XII. in 1726. On the miracles wrought by his intercession, see 
Benedict XIV., and especially the acts of his canonization!24. 

A pastor of souls must be careful to animate all his exterior actions and 
labors in the service of his neighbor, with the interior spirit of compunction, 
humility, zeal, charity, and tender devotion. Without this he loses the fruit of 
all the pains he takes, and by them will often deserve only chastisements in 


the world to come: so much will his intention and the affections of his heart 
be infected with self-love, and depraved by various imperfections, and 
secret sinister desires even in the most holy functions. Therefore, a fervent 
novitiate, employed in the exercises of an interior life, ought to be a par of 
the preparation for this state; and in the discharge of his duties, a person 
ought always to unite contemplation with action, and reserve to himself 
sufficient time for conversing with God and his own soul, and taking a 
frequent review of his own interior. From his labors he must return 
frequently to prayer, and constantly nourish in his soul a spirit of fervent 
devotion, which will thus accompany all his exterior actions, and keep his 
thoughts and affections always united to God. Those who are not faithful in 
thus maintaining and improving in themselves an interior spirit of piety, and 
in watching with fear and compunction over the motions of their own 
hearts, will generally advance very little the kingdom of Christ in the souls 
of others, and are in great danger of losing their own. This is what St. 
Berard feared in his disciple pope Eugenius III., whom he conjured with 
tears never to give himself up entirely to the care of others, so as not to live 
also for himself; so to communicate a spirit of piety to others, as not to 
suffer it to be drained in his own heart; to be a basin to hold it, not a pipe for 
it to run through.4222 This lesson is applicable, with due proportion, to other 
states, especially that of teaching the sciences, in which the exercises of an 
interior life are so much the more necessary, as the employment is more 
distracting, more tumultuous, and more exposed to the waves of vanity, 
jealousy, and other secret petty passions. 


St.s Victorian, Proconsul of Carthage 


AND OTHERS, MARTYRS UNDER THE VANDALS 


Huneric, the Arian king of the Vandals in Africa, succeeded his father 
Genseric in 77. He behaved himself at first with moderation towards the 
Catholics, so hat they began to hold their assemblies in those places where 
they had been prohibited by Genseric: but in 480, he began a grievous 
persecution of the clergy and holy virgins, which, in 484, became general, 
and occasioned vast numbers of the Catholics to be put to death. Victorian, 
a citizen of Adrmetum, one of the principal lords of the kingdom, had been 
made by him governor of Carthage with the Roman title of proconsul. He 
was the wealthies subject the king had, who placed great confidence in him, 
and he had ever behaved with an inviolable fidelity. The king, after he had 
published his crue, edicts, sent a message to the proconsul in the most 
obliging terms, promising, if he would conform to his religion, and execute 
his orders, to heap of him the greatest wealth and the highest honors which 
it was in the power of a prince to bestow. The proconsul, who amidst the 
glittering pomp of the world perfectly understood its emptiness, made on 
the spot this generous answer: “Tell the king that I trust in Christ. If his 
majesty pleases, he man condemn me to the flames, or to wild beasts, or to 
any torments: but I shill never consent to renounce the Catholic church in 
which I have been baptised. Even if there were no other life after this, I 
would never be ungrateful and perfidious to God, who hath granted me the 
happiness of knowing him, and who hath bestowed on me his most precious 
graces.” The tyrant became furious at this answer: nor can the tortures be 
imagined which he caused the saint to endure. Victorian suffered them with 
joy, and amidst them finished his glorious martyrdom. The Roman 
Martyrology joins with him on this day four others who were crowned in 
the same persecution. Two brothers of the city of Aque-regie, in the 
province of Byzacena, were apprehended for the faith, and conducted to 
Tabaia in the same province. They had promised each other, if possible, to 


die together; and they begged it of God, as a favor, that they might both 
suffer the same torments. The persecutors hung them in the air with great 
weights at their feet. One of them, under the excess of pain, begged to be 
taken down for a little ease. His brother, fearing this desire of ease might by 
degrees move him to deny his faith, cried out from the rack on which he 
was hanging: “God forbid, dear brother, that you should ask such a thing. Is 
this what we promised to Jesus Christ? Should not I accuse you at his 
terrible tribunal? Have you forgotten what we have sworn upon his body 
and blood, to suffer death together for his holy name?” By these words the 
other was so wonderfully encouraged that he cried out: “No, no; I ask not to 
be released: in the contrary, add new weights, if you please, increase my 
tortures, exert all your cruelties till they are exhausted upon me.” They were 
then lurnt with red-hot plates of iron, and tormented so long, and by so 
many new engines of torture, that the executioners at last left them, saying: 
“Everybody follows their example, no one now embraces our religion.” 
This they said, chiefly because, notwithstanding they had been so long and 
so grievously tormented, there were no scars or bruises to be seen upon 
them. Two merchants of Carthage, who both bore the name of Frumentius, 
suffered martyrdom about the same time, and are joined with St. Victoriar 
in the martyrologies. Among many glorious confessors at that time, one 
Lberatus. an eminent physician, was sent into banishment with his wife. He 
only grieved to see his infant children torn from him. His wife checked his 
tears by these generous words: “Think no more of them, Jesus Christ 
himself will have care of them, and protect their souls.” While in prison, 
she was told by the heretics that her husband had conformed: accordingly, 
when she met him at the bar before the judge she upbraided him in open 
court for having basely abandoned God: but discovered by his answer that a 
cheat had been put upon her, to deceive her into her ruin. Twelve young 
children, when dragged away by the persecutors, held their companions by 
the knees till they were torn away by violence. They were most cruelly 
beaten and scourged every day for a long time; yet by God’s grace every 
one of them persevered to the end of the persecution firm in the faith. See 
St. Victor, De Persec Vanda1.1. 5, n. 4. 


St. Edelwald,1222 Priest, C 


He was, for his eminent sanctity, honored with the priesthood while he lived 
in the monastery of Rippon. Afterwards he led an eremitical life in the isle 
of Farne, where he died in 669, about eleven years after St. Cuthbere. His 
body was translated to Lindisfarne, afterwards to Durham. See Bede in vita 
S. Cuthberti, n. 68. 


March 24% 


St. Ireneus, Bishop of Sirmium, M. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL AUTHENTIC ACTS OF HIS TRIAL IN HENSCHENLUS, RUINART, P. 
403. TILLEMONT T. 4, P. 248. CEILLIER, T. 3, P. 497. 


A. D. 304. 


St. Ireneus, bishop of Sirmium, capital of part of Pannonia, (now Sirmisch, 
a village in Hungary, twenty-two leagues from Buda to the south,) in the 
persecution of Dioclesian was apprehended and conducted before Probus, 
the governor of Pannonia, who said to him: “The divine laws oblige all men 
to sacrifice to the gods.” Irenzus answered: “Into hell fire shall be thrown, 
whoever shall sacrifice to the gods.” Probus. “The edicts of the most 
clement emperors ordain that all sacrifice to the gods, or suffer according to 
law.” Ireneus. “But the law of my God commands me rather to suffer all 
torments than to sacrifice to the gods.” Probus. “Either sacrifice, or I will 
put you to the torture.” Ireneus. “You cannot do me a greater pleasure; for 
by that means you will make me partake of the sufferings of my Saviour.” 
The proconsul commanded him to be put on the rack; and while he was 
tortured, he said to him: “What do you say now, Ireneus? Will you 
sacrifice?” Ireneeus. “I sacrifice to my God, by confessing his holy name, 
and so have I always sacrificed to him.” All Ireneus’s family was in the 
utmost concern for him. His mother, his wife, and his children surrounded 
him. His children embraced his feet, crying out: “Father, dear father, have 
pity on yourself and on us.” His wife, dissolved in tears, cast herself about 
his neck, and, tenderly embracing him, conjured him to preserve himself for 
her, and his innocent children, the pledges of their mutual love. His mother, 
with a voice broken with sobs, sent forth lamentable cries and sighs, which 
were accompanied with those of their servants, neighbors, and friends; so 
that all round the rack on which the martyr was hanging, nothing was heard 
but sobs, groans, and lamentations. Irenzus resisted all these violent 
assaults, opposing those words of our Lord: If any one renounce me before 
men, I will renounce him before my Father who is in Heaven. He made no 


answer to their pressing solicitations, but raised his soul above all 
considerations of flesh and blood to him who was looking down on his 
conflict from above, waiting to crown his victory with immortal glory; and 
who seemed to cry out to him from his lofty throne in heaven: “Come, 
make haste to enjoy me.” The governor said to him: “Will you be insensible 
to such marks of tenderness and affection? can you see so many tears shed 
for you without being moved? It is not beneath a great courage to be 
touched with compassion. Sacrifice, and do not destroy yourself in the 
flower of your age.” Ireneus said: “It is that I may not destroy myself that I 
refuse to sacrifice.” The governor sent him to prison, where he remained a 
long time, suffering divers torments. At the second time of examination, the 
governor, after having pressed him to sacrifice, asked him if he had a wife, 
parents, or children, alive. The saint answered all these questions in the 
negative. “Who then were those that wept for you at your first 
examination?” Ireneus made answer: “Our Lord Jesus Christ hath said: He 
that loveth father or mother, wife or children brothers or relations more 
than me, is not worthy of me. So, when I lift up my eyes to contemplate that 
God whom I adore, and the joys he hath promised to those who faithfully 
serve him, I forget that I am a father, a husband, a son, a master, a friend.” 
Probus said: “But you do not therefore cease to be so Sacrifice at least for 
their sakes.” Ireneeus replied: “My children will not lose much by my death; 
for I leave them for father that same God whom they adore with me; so let 
nothing hinder you from executing the orders of your emperor upon me.” 
Probus. “Throw not yourself away. I cannot avoid condemning you.” 
Ireneus. “You cannot do me a greater favor, or give me a more agreeable 
pleasure.” Then Probus passed sentence after this manner: “I order that 
Ireneus, for disobeying the emperor’s commands, be cast into the 
river.”4027 Trenzeus replied: “After so many threats, I expected something 
extraordinary, and you content yourself with drowning me. How comes 
this? You do me an injury; for you deprive me of the means of showing the 
world how much Christians, who have a lively faith, despise death, though 
attended with the most cruel torments.” Probus, enraged at this, added to the 
sentence that he should be first beheaded. Ireneus returned thanks to God 
as for a second victory. When arrived on the bridge of Diana, from which he 
was to be thrown, stripping off his clothes, and lifting up his hands to 


heaven, he prayed thus: “Lord Jesus Christ, who condescendedst to suffer 
for the salvation of the world, command the heavens to open, that the angels 
may receive the soul of thy servant Ireneeus, who suffers for thy name, and 
for thy people of the Catholic church of Sirmium.” Then, his head being 
struck off, he was thrown into the river, on the 25th of March, on which day 
his name occurs in the Roman Martyrology. He suffered in the year 304. He 
was married before he was ordained bishop; but lived continent from that 
time, as the laws of the church required. 

The martyrs most perfectly accomplished the precept of renouncing all 
things for Christ; but all who desire truly to become his disciples, are bound 
to do it in spirit. Many aspire to perfection by austere practices of exterior 
mortification and long exercises of devotion; yet make little progress, and, 
after many years, remain always subject to many imperfections and errors 
in a spiritual life. The reason is, because they neglected to lay the 
foundation by renouncing themselves. This requires constant watchfulness, 
courageous self-denial, a perfect spirit of humility, meekness and 
obedience, and sincere compunction, in which a soul examines and detects 
her vices, bewails her past sins and those of the whole world, sighs at the 
consideration of its vanity and slavery, and of her distance from heaven, 
labors daily to cleanse her mind from all idle thoughts, and her heart from 
all sin, all irregular attachments, and superfluous desires, flies the vain joys 
of the world, and often entertains herself on the bloody passion of Christ. If 
the affections are thus purified, and this cleanness of heart daily more and 
more cultivated, the rest costs very little, and the soul makes quick progress 
in the paths of holy love, by the assiduous exercises of contemplation and 
prayer, a constant fidelity in all her actions, and the most fervent and pure 
attention to the divine will and presence. Voluntary imperfections and 
failings, especially if habitual, both blind and defile the soul, disquiet her, 
extremely weaken her, and damp the fervor of her good desires and 
resolutions. They must therefore be retrenched with the utmost resolution 
and vigilance, especially those which arise from any secret vanity, 
sensuality, or want of the most perfect sincerity, candor, and simplicity. An 
habitual attachment to any failing, how trifling soever it may appear, how 
subtle and secret soever it may be, and under whatever pretences it may be 
disguised, exceedingly obstructs the operations of the Holy Ghost, and the 
effusion of divine grace in a soul. 


St. Simon, an Infant, Martyr at Trent 


In the year 1472, when the Jews of Trent (famous for the last general 
council held there) met in their synagogue on Tuesday in Holy Week, to 
deliberate on the preparations for the approaching festival of the Passover, 
which fell that year on the Thursday following, they came to a resolution of 
sacrificing to their inveterate hatred of the Christian name, some Christian 
infant on the Friday following, or Good Friday. A Jewish physician 
undertook to procure such an infant for the horrid purpose. And while the 
Christians were at the office of Tenebrae on Wednesday evening, he found a 
child called Simon, about two years old, whom, by caresses, and by 
showing him a piece of money, he decoyed from the door of a house, the 
master and mistress whereof were gone to church, and carried him off. On 
Thursday evening the principal Jews shut themselves up in a chamber 
adjoining to their synagogue, and at midnight began their cruel butchery of 
this innocent victim. Having stopped his mouth with an apron, to prevent 
his crying out, they made several incisions in his body, gathering his blood 
in a basin. Some, all this while, held his arms stretched out in the form of a 
cross: others held his legs. The child being half dead, they raised him on his 
feet, and while two of them held him by the arms, the rest pierced his body 
on all sides with their awls and bodkins. When they saw the child had 
expired, they sung round it: “In the same manner did we treat Jesus, the 
God of the Christians: thus may our enemies be confounded forever.” The 
magistrates and parents making strict search after the lost child, the Jews 
hid it first in a barn of hay, then in a cellar, and at last threw it into the river. 
But God confounded all their endeavors to prevent the discovery of the fact, 
which being fully proved upon them, with its several circumstances, they 
were put to death: the principal actors in the tragedy being broke upon the 
wheel and burnt. The synagogue was destroyed, and a chapel was erected 
on the spot where the child was martyred. God honored this innocent victim 
with many miracles. The relics lie in a stately tomb in St. Peter’s church at 


Trent: and his name occurs in the Roman Martyrology. See the authentic 
account of Tiberinus, the physician who inspected the child’s body; and the 
juridical acts in Surius and the Bollandists, with Henschenius’s notes on this 
day: also Martenne, Ampl. Collectio Vet. t. 2, p. 1516, and Bened. XIV. de 
Canoniz.1. 1, c. 14, p. 105. 


St. William of Norwich, M. 


This martyr was another victim of the implacable rage of the Jews against 
our holy religion. He suffered in the twelfth year of his age. Having been 
not long bound an apprentice to a tanner in Norwich, a little before Easter, 
in 1137, the Jews of that city having enticed him into their houses, seized 
and gagged him: then they bound, mocked, and crucified him, in derision of 
Christ: they also pierced his left side. On Easter-day they put the body into 
a sack, and carried it into Thorp-wood, now a heath, near the gates of the 
city, there to bury it; but being discovered, left it hanging on a tree. The 
body was honored with miracles, and, in 1144, removed into the churchyard 
of the cathedral of the Holy Trinity, by the monks of that abbey; and in 
1150, into the choir. On the place in Thorp-wood, where the body of the 
martyred child was found, a chapel was built, called St. William in the 
wood. Mr. Weever writes, that “the Jews in the principal cities of the 
kingdom, did use sometimes to steal away, circumcise, crown with thorns, 
whip, torture, and crucify some neighbor’s male-child, in mockery and 
scorn of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. St. Richard of Pontoise, in 
France, was martyred by them in that manner. As also St. Hugh, (according 
to Matthew Paris and John Capgrave,) a child crucified at Lincoln, in 
1255.” Nevertheless, it is a notorious slander of some authors, who, from 
these singular and extraordinary instances, infer this to have been at any 
time the custom or maxim of that people. The English calendars 
commemorated St. William on the 24th of March. See the history of his 
martyrdom and miracles by Thomas of Monmouth, a contemporary monk; 
also the Saxon Chronicle of the same age, and Bloom field’s History of 
Norfolk.1038 


March 25" 


The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


This great festival takes its name from the happy tidings brought by the 
angel Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin Mary, concerning the incarnation of the 
Son of God. It commemorates the most important embassy that was ever 
known: an embassy sent by the King of kings, performed by one of the 
chief princes of his heavenly court; directed, not to the kings or emperors of 
the earth, but to a poor, unknown, retired virgin, who, being endowed with 
the most angelic purity of soul and body, being withal perfectly humble and 
devoted to God, was greater in his eyes than all the sceptres in the world 
could make a universal monarch. Indeed God, by the choice which he is 
pleased to make of a poor virgin, for the accomplishment of the greatest of 
all mysteries and graces, clearly demonstrates that earthly diadems, 
dignities, and treasures are of no consideration with him; and that perfect 
humility and sanctity alone constitute true greatness. God, who is almighty, 
can do all things by himself, without making use of the concurrence of 
creatures Nevertheless he vouchsafes, in his exterior works, most frequently 
to use their co-operation. If he reveals his will and speaks to men, it is by 
the intervention of his prophets, and these heaven enlightens by the ministry 
of angels. Many of the ancient patriarchs were honored by him with the 
most sublime commissions. By Moses he delivered his people from the 
Egyptian slavery, by him he gave them his law, and he appointed him 
mediator in his alliance with them. When the Son of God became man, he 
could have taken upon him our nature without the co-operation of any 
creature; but was pleased to be born of a woman. In the choice of her whom 
he raised to this most sublime of all dignities to which any pure creature 
could be exalted, he pitched upon her who, by the riches of his grace and 
virtues, was of all others the most holy and the most perfect. The design of 
this embassy of the archangel is as extraor dinary as the persons concerned 
in it. It is to give a Saviour to the world, a victim of propitiation to the 
sinner, a model to the just, a son to this Virgin, remaining still a virgin, and 


a new nature to the Son of God, the nature of man, capable of suffering pain 
and anguish in order to the satisfaction of God’s justice for our 
transgressions. And the Son of God being to take a human body formed of 
her substance, the Holy Ghost, who, by a power all-divine, was to her in 
place of a spouse, was not content to render her body capable of giving life 
to a Man God, but likewise enriched her soul with a fulness of grace, that 
there might be a sort of proportion between the cause and the effect, and she 
the better qualified to co-operate towards this mystery of sanctity. 

The angel begins his address to her with Hail! full of grace.4222 This is 
not the first time that angels appeared to women. But we find not that they 
were ever treated with that respect which the angel Gabriel shows to Mary. 
Sarah and Agar were visited by these celestial spirits, but not with an honor 
like that wherewith the angel on this occasion addresses the Blessed Virgin, 
saying, Hail! full of grace. He considers her as the greatest object among 
creatures of God’s favor, affection, and complacency. He admires in her 
those wonderful effects of the divine liberality, those magnificent gifts and 
graces, those exalted virtues, which have placed the very foundation of her 
spiritual edifice on the holy mountains,1%° in a degree of perfection 
surpassing that of all pure creatures. He admires that perfect gratitude with 
which she always received God’s grace, and her perfect fidelity in 
corresponding with it, and advancing in sanctity by the help thereof, with a 
solicitude answerable to her love and gratitude for the preservation and 
increase of so inestimable a treasure. Full of grace. The first encomium 
which St. John gives us of the glory of the Word made flesh is, that he was 
full of grace and truth.4244 God forbid that we should say that Mary was full 
of grace in the same manner as her Son; for he is the very source and origin 
of it, from whose fulness all the saints, Mary not excepted, have 
received1042 whatever degree they possess of grace and sanctity. St. Luke 
assures us also, that St. Stephen was full of grace and the Holy Ghost,1042 
but it was a fulness in regard to a less capacity, and in relation to a lower 
function. Moreover, to St. Stephen and other saints, who have received 
large portions of heavenly grace, we may say, in those other words of the 
angel, You have found favor with God; but those very favors, though very 
great in themselves, were not to be compared with that which from all 
eternity was reserved for Mary. God made the saints the object of his 


gratuitous election, and he qualified them with his graces to be the 
messengers of his Son, the preachers and witnesses of his gospel; but Mary 
was his choice, and was furnished with his graces to bear the most 
illustrious, the most exalted title of honor that heaven could bestow on a 
pure creature to conceive of her proper substance the divine Word made 
man. If then the grace of God so raises a person in worth and merit, that 
there is not any prince on earth who deserves to be compared with a soul 
that is dignified with the lowest degree of sanctifying grace; what shall we 
say or think of Mary, in whom the fulness of grace was only a preparation 
to her maternity? What shall we think of ourselves, (but in an opposite 
light,) who wilfully expose this greatest of all treasures on so many 
occasions to be lost, whereas we ought wilfully to forego and renounce all 
the advantages and pleasures of this world, rather than hazard the loss of the 
least degree of it, and be most fervent in our supplications to God for the 
gaining, preserving, and increasing so great a treasure: forasmuch as it is a 
pledge of God’s love, a participation of his Spirit, and a title to the 
possession of his heavenly kingdom. 

But who can be surprised at those inestimable treasures which God, on 
this occasion, with so liberal a hand, bestows on Mary, if he considers the 
purport of the following words of the angel to her: The Lord is with thee. He 
is with her in a manner more intimate, more perfect, and more divine, than 
he ever was or will be with any other creature. He is with her, not only by 
his essence, by his presence, by his power; for he is thus with all his 
creatures: He is with her, not only by his actual grace touching her heart 
and enlightening her understanding; he is thus many times with the sinner: 
He is with her, not only with his sanctifying grace, making her agreeable in 
his sight, and placing her in the number of his children; he is present in this 
manner with all the just: He is with her, not only by a special protection 
guiding her in his ways, and leading her securely to the term of salvation; 
this he does for the elect: but he is also with her by a substantial and 
corporeal presence, residing personally and really in her. In her, and of her 
substance, is this day formed his adorable body; in her he reposes for nine 
months, with his whole divinity and humanity. It is in this ineffable manner 
that he is with Mary, and with none but Mary. O glorious Virgin, thrice 
happy Mother, from this source and ocean of all grace what heavenly 
blessings in so long a space of time must have flowed upon you! and what 


honors must be due to one so nearly allied to our great Creator! What 
intercession so prevalent as that of the Mother of divine grace! 

The angel concludes his address with these words: Blessed art thou 
among women! Blessed, as being chosen preferably to all of her sex, to 
be the glorious instrument, in the hand of God, for removing the 
maledictions laid on mankind in punishment of their sins, and in 
communicating to them he source of all good. And on this account it was, 
that all succeeding generations, as she foretold of herself, should call her 
Blessed;+24° regarding her as the centre in which all the blessings of the Old 
and New Testament are drawn together. 

Though we are obliged to consider the eminent quality of Mother of God 
as the source of all other graces bestowed on the Blessed Virgin, it must yet 
be owned it is not the greatest, and that she was happier in loving Jesus 
Christ, than in having conceived him and brought him forth. She is blessed 
among women and above the rest of creatures, not precisely on account of 
her maternity, but because she received a fulness of grace proportioned to 
the dignity to which she was chosen. So that, according to the remark of the 
holy fathers, she was happier for her sanctity than for her dignity: for her 
virtues, than for her privileges. Among her virtues, that of purity seems 
particularly deserving of notice on this solemnity, as the epistle for this 
festival records that memorable prophecy of Isaias, That a virgin should 
conceive and bring forth a son;1248 the most remarkable of all the signs 
God had promised the world for making known the accomplishment of the 
mystery of man’s redemption. And, indeed, right reason seemed to require 
that she, who was to be the mother of God, should be of an integrity above 
reproach, and incapable of yielding to any solicitation: it was highly fit her 
virginity should be perfectly pure, and removed as far as possible from the 
least suspicion of blemish. For this reason, the moment God had chosen her 
to be his mother, he exacted from her the most authentic proofs of an 
inviolable attachment to purity. Thus, it is not in a crowd, or in idle 
conversation, but in a retreat, that the angel finds her. It is not from the 
distraction of diversions and entertainments that he calls her aside to deliver 
his message: no; she is alone in her house, with the door shut; “and,” as St. 
Ambrose says, “he must be an angel that gets entrance there.”1042 Hence, 
according to the same holy father, it was not the angel’s appearance that 


gave her trouble, for he will not have it to be doubted but heavenly visions 
and a commerce with the blessed spirits had been familiar to her. But what 
alarmed her, he says, was the angel’s appearing in human form, in the shape 
of a young man. What might add to her fright on the occasion, was his 
addressing her in the strain of praise, which kind of words flattery often 
puts in the mouths of ill-designing men. And how few, alas! are able to 
withstand such dangers? But Mary, guarded by her modesty, is in confusion 
at expressions of this sort, and dreads the least appearance of deluding 
flattery. Such high commendations make her cautious how she answers, till 
in silence she has more fully considered of the matter: She revolved in her 
mind, says St. Luke, what manner of salutation this should be.+248 Ah! what 
numbers of innocent souls have been corrupted for want of using the like 
precautions! Mary is retired, but how seldom now-a-days are young virgins 
content to stay at home! Mary is silent when commended, and answered not 
a word till she had well considered what she ought to say: but now it is to 
be feared that young women never think so little as when they are 
entertained with flattery. Every soothing word is but too apt to slide from 
the ear to the heart; and who can tell what multitudes, by their unwary 
methods, suffer shipwreck of their modesty, and then of their purity. For 
how can this be long-lived after having lost all its guardians? No, it cannot 
be. Unless a virgin be assiduous in prayer and spiritual reading modest in 
her dress, prudent and wary in her choice of company, and extremely 
careful in the government of her eyes and tongue when she happens to be in 
conversation with the other sex, there is but too much reason to apprehend 
that either her heart is already betrayed, or in danger of being vanquished 
by the next assault of her spiritual enemy. A dread of and a speedy flight 
from all dangerous occasions is the only security of virtue and innocence. 
Presumption wants no other tempter. Even Mary, though confirmed in 
grace, was only secure by this fear and distrust in herself. 

A second cause why Mary was disturbed at the words of the angel was, 
because they contained her praises. Humble souls always tremble and sink 
with confusion in their own minds when they hear themselves commended; 
because they are deeply penetrated with a sense of their own weakness and 
insufficiency, and they consider contempt as their due. They know that the 
glory of all gifts belongs solely to God, and they justly fear lest the poison 


of praise should insinuate itself into their minds; being sensible how 
infinitely dangerous honors and flattery are to humility. Are these our 
sentiments? Do we never speak of ourselves to our own advantage? Do we 
never artfully praise ourselves, or willingly lend an ear to what flatterers say 
to applaud us? Are we troubled when we hear ourselves praised? What 
gives trouble but to too many is, that men give them not what they take to 
be their right; and that their praises equal not the notion they have framed of 
their merits. The high eulogiums bestowed on Mary by the angel she 
answers no otherwise than by a profound silence, by a saintly trouble of 
mind, which, with a modest blush, appears in her countenance. The angel, 
to calm her disquiets, says to her: Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favor 
before God. He then informs her that she is to conceive and bring forth a 
son whose name shall be Jesus, who shall be great, and the son of the Most 
High, and possessed of the throne of David, her illustrious ancestor. Mary, 
who, according to St. Austin,12“2 had consecrated her virginity to God by 
vow, is not at all weakened by the prospect of such a dignity, in her 
resolution of living a virgin: but, on the contrary, out of a just concern to 
know how she may comply with the will of God without prejudice to her 
vow, neither moved by curiosity, nor doubting of the miracle or its 
possibility, she inquires, How shall this be? Nor does she give her consent 
till the heavenly messenger acquaints her that it is to be a work of the Holy 
Ghost, who, in making her fruitful, will not intrench in the least upon her 
virginal purity, but cause her to be a mother, still remaining, as she desires, 
a pure virgin. 

Moreover, had not Mary been deep-rooted in humility, what impression 
must not these great promises have made in her heart, at a time especially 
when the first transports are so apt to overflow the soul on the sudden news 
of an unexpected glory. The world knows, from too frequent experience, 
how strongly the promise and expectation of new dignities raise the spirits, 
and alter the words, the looks, and the whole carriage of proud men. But 
Mary is still the same, or rather much more lowly and meek in spirit upon 
the accession of this unparalleled dignity. She sees no cause to pride herself 
in her virtues, graces, and privileges, knowing that the glory of all these are 
due only to the divine Author and Bestower of them. In submission, 
therefore, to God’s will, without any further inquiries, she expresses her 


assent in these humble but powerful words: Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it done to me according to thy word. What faith and confidence 
does her answer express! What profound humility and perfect obedience! 
She was saluted mother of God, yet uses no word of dignity, but styles 
herself nothing more than his handmaid, to be commanded and employed 
by him as he shall think fittest. The world, as heaven had decreed, was not 
to have a Saviour till she had given her consent to the angel’s proposal; she 
gives it, and behold the power and efficacy of her submissive Fiat. That 
moment, the mystery of love and mercy promised to mankind four thousand 
years before, foretold by so many prophets, desired by so many saints, is 
wrought on earth. That moment, the Word of God is forever united to 
humanity: the soul of Jesus Christ, produced from nothing, begins to enjoy 
God, and to know all things past, present, and to come: that moment, God 
begins to have an adorer, who is infinite, and the world a mediator, who is 
omnipotent; and, to the working of this great mystery, Mary alone is chosen 
to co-operate by her free assent. The prophets represent the earth as moved 
out of its place, and the mountains as melting away before the very 
countenance of God looking down upon the world. Now that he descends in 
person, who would not expect that the whole heavens should be moved? 
But another kind of appearance best suited his coming on this occasion, 
which was with the view of curing our pride by his wonderful humiliations, 
and thereby repair the injury the Godhead had suffered from our unjust 
usurpation; and not to show forth his grandeur, and display his all-glorious 
majesty. How far are the ways of God above those of men! how greatly 
does divine wisdom differ from human folly! how does every circumstance 
in this mystery confound the pride, the pomp, and the vain titles of worldly 
grandeur, and recommend to us the love of silence and sincere humility! 
Shall the disciples of Christ have other sentiments? 

But what tongue can express the inward feelings and affections which 
then filled the glowing heart of the most pure Mother of God? What light 
shone in her understanding to penetrate the mysteries and the excess of the 
unfathomed goodness of God! what ardors of holy love inflamed her will 
what jubilee filled her soul! Let men redeemed exult and praise, returning to 
God their best homages of adoration, thanksgiving, and love. It is for this 
duty that the church has appointed this present festival, which we ought 
chiefly to consecrate to the contemplation of this adorable mystery with 


hymns of love, praise, and thanksgiving. It was the hope and comfort of all 
the ancient saints, and the great object of all their earnest prayers, tears, and 
sighs. The prophets had a view to it in all their predictions, this being the 
principal point in all the wonderful revelations of God made to his church 
since the fall of Adam in Paradise, whom he immediately comforted with a 
promise and glimpse of this glorious mercy. Every ordinance in the law 
which he gave the Jews was typical, and had either an immediate, or at least 
an indirect relation to Christ, and our redemption by him. Among the 
numberless religious rites and sacrifices which were prescribed them, there 
was not one which did not in some manner represent or allude to this 
mystery. How high an idea ought this circumstance to give us of its 
incomprehensible greatness, which its nature and wonderful effects and 
fruits mus: enhance beyond the power of words! We are lost in 
astonishment when we contemplate this prodigy of omnipotence, and 
infinite wisdom and mercy, and adore it in raptures and silence. 

Gerson cries out on this mystery: “What ought every heart to say or 
think! every religious, every loving and faithful heart? It ought to rejoice 
exceedingly in this singular comfort, and to salute you with Gabriel: O 
blessed among women. On this day is accomplished the great desire of the 
holy ancient patriarchs and prophets, who often languished to hasten it, in 
their sighs, prayers, and writings, crying out aloud to the desire of the 
eternal hills. On this day is the Saviour of mankind, true God and man, 
conceived in the womb of Mary. This day our Lady received a name more 
sublime than can be understood, and the most noble of all names possible 
after that of her Son, by which she is called the Mother of God. On this day 
the greatest of miracles is wrought. Hear the wonders of love and mercy on 
this festival: God is made man; and man, in the divine person, God: he that 
is immortal is become mortal, and the Eternal is born in time. A virgin is a 
mother, a woman the mother of God; a creature has conceived her Creator!” 
St. Peter Chrysologus expresses the fruits of this mystery as follows: “One 
virgin so receives and contains God in the lodging of her breast as to 
procure peace for the earth, glory for heaven, salvation for the lost, life for 
the dead, an alliance of those on earth with the blessed in heaven, and the 
commerce of God with the flesh.”12° 


From the example of the Virgin Mary in this mystery, how ardent a love 
ought we to conceive of purity and humility! According to St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, and St. Jerotn,122! she would rather be the spouse of God in spirt, by 
spotless virginity, than his mother in the flesh; and so acceptable was this 
her disposition to God, that she deserved immediately to hear, that she 
should bring forth the Son of the Most High, still remaining a most pure 
virgin: nor would God have otherwise raised her to this astonishing honor. 
The Holy Ghost, is invited by purity to dwell in souls, but is chased away 
by the filth of the contrary vice. The dreadful havoc which it now-a-days 
makes among Christian souls, calls for torrents of tears, and is the source of 
the infidelity and universal desolation which spreads on every side. 
Humility is the foundation of a spiritual life. By it Mary was prepared for 
the extraordinary graces, and all virtues with which she was enriched, and 
for the eminent dignity of Mother of God. 

St. Austin says, that according to an ancient tradition, this mystery was 
completed on the 25th of March.4252 Both eastern and western churches 
celebrate it on this day, and have done so at least ever since the fifth 
century. This festival is mentioned by pope Gelasius I., in 492. The council 
of Constantinople, in 692, orders the missa presanctificatorum, as on Good- 
Friday, to be said on all days in Lent, except Saturdays, Sundays, and the 
feast of the Annunciation.12°2 The tenth council of Toledo, in 656, calls this 
solemnity, The festival of the Mother of God,184 by way of excellence. To 
praise the divine goodness for this incomprehensible mystery of the 
incarnation, Urban II., in the council of Clermont, in 1095, ordered the bell 
to be rung every day for the triple Angelical Salutation, called Angelus 
Domini, at morning, noon, and night. Which practice of devotion several 
popes have recommended by indulgences, as John 22, Calixtus III., Paul 
IIl., Alexander VII., and Clement X. The late Benedict XIII. has augmented 
them to those who at the aforesaid hours shall devoutly recite this prayer 
kneeling. 


St. Cammin, Abbot 


Among the most celebrated saints of Ireland, published by Usher, is placed 
St. Cammin, who in his youth retired from the noise of the world into the 
island of Inish-Kealtair, in the lake of Derg-Derch, or Dergid, in the 
confines of Thomond and Galway. Here several disciples resorting to him, 
he built a monastery, which, out of veneration for his extraordinary sanctity, 
was long very famous among the Irish. The church of that place still retains, 
from him, the name of Tempul-Cammin. His happy death is placed in the 
Inis-Fallen annals, about the year 653. See Usher’s Antiqu. p. 503. 


March 26" 


St. Ludger, Bishop of Munster 


APOSTLE OF SAXONY 


From his life, written by Altfrid, one of his successors, and another 
compiled by a monk of Werden, about sixty years after the death of St. 
Ludger, of Inferior authority to the former, both extant in Mabillon, Act. 
Bened t. 4, p. 289: also a third life In Surius and the Bollandists, written by 
the monks of Werden perhaps twenty years after the latter. See Hist. Littér. 
Fr. t. 5, p. 660. 


A. D. 809 


St. Ludger was born in Friseland, about the year 743. His father, who was a 
nobleman of the first rank in that country, at the child’s own request, 
committed him very young to the care of St. Gregory, the disciple of St. 
Boniface, and his successor in the government of the see of Utrecht. Ludger 
had the happiness to have seen that holy martyr, and received from him 
strong impressions of virtue. Gregory educated him in his monastery, and 
admiring his progress in learning and piety, gave him the elerical tonsure. 
Ludger, desirous of further improvement, passed over into England, and 
spent four years and a half under Alcuin, who was rector of a famous school 
at York. He was careful to employ his whole time in the exercises of piety, 
and the study of the holy scriptures and fathers. In 773 he returned home, 
and St. Gregory dying in 776, his successor, Alberic, compelled our saint to 
receive the holy order of priesthood, and employed him for several years in 
preaching the word of God in Friseland, where he converted great numbers, 
both among the pagans and vicious Christians, founded several monasteries, 
and built many churches. This was the state of affairs, when the pagan 
Saxons, ravaging the country, obliged him to leave Friseland. Whereupon 
he travelled to Rome, to consult pope Adrian II. what course to take, and 
what he thought God required of him. He then retired for three years and a 
half to Mount Cassino, where he wore the habit of the Order, and 


conformed to the practice of the rule during his stay, but made no religious 
vows. In 787, Charlemagne overcame the Saxons and conquered Friseland, 
and the coast of the Germanic ocean as far as Denmark Ludger hearing that 
by this revolution the mission was again opened, returned into east 
Friseland, where he converted the Saxons to the faith; as he also did the 
province of Sudergou, now called Westphalia. He founded the monastery of 
Werden,1222 in the county of La Mark, twenty-nine miles from Cologne. His 
old master Alcuin being come into France, made his merit known to the 
emperor Charlemagne. In 802, Hildebald, archbishop of Cologne, not 
regarding his strenuous resistance, ordained him bishop of Mimigardeford, 
(or ford of the river Mimigard,) a city which afterwards changed this name 
for that of Munster, from the great monastery of regular canons which St. 
Ludger built there, to serve for his cathedral. He joined to his diocese live 
cantons of Friseland, which he had converted, and also founded the 
monastery of Helmstad, afterwards called Ludger-Clooster, or Ludger’s 
cloister, in the duchy of Brunswick. 

He was very learned in the holy scriptures, and read daily lectures 
thereon to his disciples. He fasted and watched much, and always wore a 
hair shirt, but secretly, so that no one knew of it till a little before his death 
He ate some flesh at certain times, chiefly to conform to others, but always 
observing a strict temperance. When invited to any entertainment, his 
discourse the whole time was on religious subjects, and he withdrew 
immediately after. To the poor he was affable and courteous, but firm and 
resolute to the proud rich. He exerted an episcopal vigor against impenitent 
sinners, and refused all manner of presents from an incestuous lady, and at 
length excommunicated her. Except what was absolutely necessary for his 
subsistence, he employed the revenues of his own estate, and those of his 
bishopric, in charities. He was accused to the emperor Charlemagne, among 
other things, of wasting his income, and neglecting the embellishment of 
churches within his jurisdiction. And this prince, who loved to see churches 
magnificent, giving ear to the information, ordered him to appear at court. 
The morning after his arrival, the emperor’s chamberlain brought him word 
that his attendance was required. The saint, being then at his prayers, told 
the officer that he would follow him as soon as he had finished them. He 
was sent for three several times before he was ready, which the courtiers 


represented as a contempt of his majesty; and the emperor, with some 
emotion, asked him why he had made him wait so long, though he had sent 
for him so often. The bishop answered, that though he had the most 
profound respect for his majesty, yet God was infinitely above him; that 
while we are occupied with him, it is our duty to forget every thing else; 
and that in this he judged he had rather obeyed than neglected his majesty’s 
orders, who, when he was chosen bishop, had recommended to him ever to 
prefer the service of God to that of men. This answer made such an 
impression on the emperor, in favor of the saint, that he looked upon it as a 
complete justification of his conduct as to every particular that had been 
laid to his charge: he accordingly dismissed him with honor, and disgraced 
his accusers. The saint took this liberty with a religious prince, that he 
might condemn the sloth of many who suffer distractions or earthly trifles 
to interrupt their commerce with God; but they who leave prayer for 
necessary works of charity or obedience, find God still in the exercises of 
those virtues. St. Ludger required so devout an attention at divine service, 
that being at prayers one night with his clergy, and one of them stooping 
down to mend the fire and hinder it from smoking, the saint after prayer 
severely rebuked him for it, and inflicted on him a penance for some days. 
St. Ludger was favored with the gift of miracles and prophecy. He foretold 
the invasions of the Normans from Denmark and Norway, and what ravages 
they would make in the French empire, and this at a time when there was 
not the least apprehension of any such thing. His great zeal inclined him to 
go and preach the faith to these northern nations, but the king would not 
allow of it. His last sickness, though violent did not hinder him from 
continuing his functions to the very last day of his life, which was Passion- 
Sunday, on which day he preached very early in the morning, said mass 
towards nine, and preached again before night, foretelling withal to those 
that were about him, that he should die the following night; and fixing upon 
a place in his monastery of Werden where he chose to be interred He died 
accordingly on the 26th of March, at midnight. His relics are still kept at 
Werden. Joseph, an Englishman, a disciple of Alcuin, whom he attended 
into France, wrote, in sixteen verses, an eulogium of St. Ludger, published 
by Vossius!226 and Mabillon, as a specimen of good poetry for that age. 


Nothing so much scandalizes the very infidels, or shows the decay of 
piety, and loss of al sense of religion among Christians, as_ their 
disrespectful behavior in the house of God and at the time of prayer. An 
awful, strict silence, the most profound exterior respect, and penetrating 
inward devotion of heart, must essentially accompany our homages when 
we present them before the throne of God, in whose presence the highest 
seraphims annihilate themselves. This silence we must observe not only 
with our tongues, but also with our bodies and all our limbs, both out of 
respect to the presence of God and his altar, and also not to give the least 
occasion of distraction to others. Prayer is an action so sublime and 
supernatural, that the church in her canonical hours teaches us to begin it by 
a fervent petition of grace to perform it well. What an insolence and 
mockery is it to join with this petition an open disrespect and a neglect of 
all necessary precautions against distractions! We ought never to appear 
before God, to tender him our homages or supplications, without trembling, 
and without being deaf to all creatures, and shutting all our senses to every 
object that can distract our minds from God. In the life of F. Simon 
Goardan, a regular canon of St. Victor’s at Paris, who died in the odor of 
sanctity, in the year 1729, the eighty-fifth of his age, it is related that king 
Louis XIV. came to see him, and to recommend himself to his prayers. The 
servant of God made him wait till he had finished his thanksgiving after 
mass, which edified that great prince, who said, “he does well; for he is 
employed in attending on a much greater king.” Though St. Francis of Sales 
on the like occasions chose rather to forego or defer his own private 
devotions, than not to be ready immediately to wait on others, in order to 
give them all the spiritual advice they desired: yet at prayer at least he and 
all truly religious persons seemed in some degree to rival the heavenly 
spirits in their awe and reverence. Silence at that holy time, or place, has 
always been esteemed a thing so sacred, that when the temple of Solomon 
was building, God commanded that there should not be heard so much as 
the sound of a hammer, or any other instrument. Even when we come from 
conversing with God, we ought to appear all penetrated with the divine 
presence, and rather as angels than men. Sanctity, modesty, and the marks 
of a heavenly spirit, ought to shine in our exterior, and to inspire others by 
our very sight with religious awe and devotion. 


St. Braulio, Bishop of Saragossa, C. 


He was the great assistant of St. Isidore of Seville in settling the discipline 
of the church of Spain, and is one of those holy pastors to whose zeal, 
learning, and labors it has always professed itself much indebted. He died in 
646, in the twentieth year of his episcopacy. He has left as two letters to St. 
Isidore, an eulogium of that saint, and a catalogue of his works: also a hymn 
in Iambic verse in honor of St. Emilian, and the life of that servant of God, 
who, after living long a hermit, was called to serve a parish in the diocese of 
Tarragon, where a famous monastery now bears his name. 


March 27% 


St. John of Egypt, Hermit 


From Rufinus, In the second book of the lives of the fathers; and from 
Palladius in his Lausiata: the last had often seen him. Also St. Jerom, St. 
Austin, Cassian, &c. See Tillemont, t. 10, p. 9. See also the Wonders of God 
in the Wilderness, p. 160. 


A. D. 394. 


St. John was bor about the year 305, was of a mean extraction, and 
brought up to the trade of a carpenter. At twenty-five years of age he 
forsook the world, and put himself under the guidance and direction of an 
ancient holy anchoret with such an extraordinary humility and simplicity as 
struck the venerable old man with admiration; who inured him to obedience 
by making him water a dry stick for a whole year as if it were a live plant, 
and perform several other things as seemingly ridiculous, all which he 
executed with the utmost fidelity. To the saint’s humility and ready 
obedience, Cassian12°/ attributes the extraordinary gifts he afterwards 
received from God. He seems to have lived about twelve years with this old 
man, till his death, and about four more in different neighboring 
monasteries. 

Being about forty years of age, he retired alone to the top of a rock of 
very difficult ascent, near Lycopolis.42°8 His cell he walled up, leaving only 
a little window through which he received all necessaries, and spoke to 
those who visited him what might be for their spiritual comfort and 
edification. During five days in the week he conversed only with God: but 
on Saturdays and Sundays all but women had free access to him for his 
instructions and spiritual advice. He never ate till after sunset, and then very 
sparingly; but never any thing that had been dressed by fire, not so much as 
bread. In this manner did he live from the fortieth or forty-second to the 
ninetieth year of his age. For the reception of such as came to him from 
remote parts, he permitted a kind of hospital to be built near his cell or 


grotto, where some of his disciples took care of them. He was illustrious for 
miracles, and a wonderful spirit of prophecy, with the power of discovering 
to those that came to see him, their most secret thoughts and hidden sins. 
And such was the fame of his predictions, and the lustre of his miracles 
which he wrought on the sick, by sending them some oil which he had 
blessed, that they drew the admiration of the whole world upon him. 

Theodosius the Elder was then emperor, and was attacked by the tyrant 
Maximus, become formidable by the success of his arms, having slain the 
emperor Gratian in 383, and dethroned Valentinian in 387. The pious 
emperor, finding his army much inferior to that of his adversary, caused his 
servant of God to be consulted concerning the success of the war against 
Maximus. Our saint foretold him that he should be victorious almost 
without blood. The emperor, full of confidence in the prediction, marched 
into the West, defeated the more numerous armies of Maximus twice in 
Pannonia; crossed the Alps, took the tyrant in Aquileia, and suffered his 
soldiers to cut off his head. He returned triumphant to Constantinople, and 
attributed his victories very much to the prayers of St. John, who also 
foretold him the events of his other wars, the incursions of barbarians, and 
all that was to befall his empire. Four years after, in 392, Eugenius, by the 
assistance of Arbogastes, who had murdered the emperor Valentinian the 
Younger, usurped the empire of the West. Theodosius sent Eutropius the 
Eunuch into Egypt, with instructions to bring St. John with him to 
Constantinople, if it was possible; but that if he could not prevail with him 
to undertake the journey, to consult whether it was God’s will that he should 
march against Eugenius, or wait his arrival in the East. The man of God 
excused himself as to his journey to court, but assured Eutropius that his 
prince should be victorious, but not without loss and blood: as also that he 
would die in Italy, and leave the empire of the West to his son; all which 
happened accordingly. Theodosius marched against Eugenius, and in the 
first engagement lost ten thousand men, and was almost defeated: but 
renewing the battle on the next day, the 6th of September, in 394, he gained 
an entire victory by the miraculous interposition of heaven, as even 
Claudian, the heathen poet, acknowledges. Theodosius died in the West, on 
the 17th of January, in 395, leaving his two sons emperors, Arcadius in the 
East, and Honorius in the West. 


This saint restored sight to a senator’s wife by some of the oil he had 
blessed for healing the sick. It being his inviolable custom never to admit 
any woman to speak to him, this gave occasion to a remarkable incident 
related by Evagrius, Palladius, and St. Austin in his treatise of Care for the 
Dead. A certain general officer in the emperor’s service visiting the saint, 
conjured him to permit his wife to speak to him; for she was come to 
Lycopolis, and had gone through many dangers and difficulties to enjoy that 
happiness. The holy man answered, that during his stricter enclosure for the 
last forty years since he had shut himself up in that rock, he had imposed on 
himself an inviolable rule not to see or converse with women; so he desired 
to be excused the granting her request. The officer returned to Lycopolis 
very melancholy. His wife, who was a person of great virtue, was not to be 
satisfied. The husband went back to the blessed man, told him that she 
would die of grief if he refused her request. The saint said to him: “Go to 
your wife, and tell her that she shall see me to-night, without coming hither 
or stirring out of her house.” This answer he carried to her, and both were 
very earnest to know in what manner the saint would perform his promise. 
When she was asleep in the night, the man of God appeared to her in her 
dream, and said: “Your great faith, woman, obliged me to come to visit you; 
but I must admonish you to curb the like desires of seeing God’s servants 
on earth. Contemplate only their life, and imitate their actions. As for me, 
why did you desire to see me? Am I a saint, or a prophet like God’s true 
servants? I am a sinful and weak man. It is therefore only in virtue of your 
faith that I have had recourse to our Lord, who grants you the cure of the 
corporal diseases with which you are afflicted. Live always in the fear of 
God, and never forget his benefits.” He added several proper instructions 
for her conduct, and disappeared. The woman awaking, described to her 
husband the person she had seen in her dream, with all his features, in such 
a manner as to leave no room to doubt but it was the blessed man that had 
appeared to her. Whereupon he returned the next day to give him thanks for 
the satisfaction he had vouchsafed his wife. But the saint on his arrival 
prevented him, saying: “I have fulfilled your desire, I have seen your wife, 
and satisfied her in all things she had asked: go in peace.” The officer 
received his benediction, and continued his journey to Seyne. What the man 
of God foretold happened to him, as, among other things, that he should 
receive particular honors from the emperor. Besides the authors of the 


saint’s life, St. Austin relates this history which he received from a 
nobleman of great integrity and credit, who had it from the very persons to 
whom it happened. St. Austin adds, had he seen St. John, he would have 
inquired of him, whether he himself really appeared to this woman, or 
whether it was an angel in his shape, or whether the vision only passed in 
her imagination.1222 

In the year 394, a little before the saint’s death, he was visited by 
Palladius, afterwards bishop of Helenopolis, who is one of the authors of 
his life. Several anchorets of the deserts of Nitria, all strangers, the principal 
of whom were Evagrius, Albinus, Ammonius, had a great desire to see the 
saint. Palladius, one of this number, being young, set out first in July, when 
the flood of the Nile was high. Being arrived at this mountain, he found the 
door of his porch shut, and that it would not be open till the Saturday 
following. He waited that time in the lodgings of strangers. On Saturday, at 
eight o’clock, Palladius entered the porch, and saw the saint sitting before 
his window, and giving advice to those who applied to him for it. Having 
saluted Palladius by an interpreter, he asked him of what country he was, 
and what was his business, and if he was not of the company or monastery 
of Evagrius: Palladius owned he was. In the mean time arrived Alypius, 
governor of the province, in great haste. The saint, on the arrival of Alypius, 
broke off his discourse with Palladius, who withdrew to make room for the 
governor to discourse with the saint. Their conversation was very long, and 
Palladius being weary, murmured within himself against the venerable old 
man, as guilty of exception of persons. He was even just going away, when 
the saint, knowing his secret thoughts, sent Theodorus, his interpreter, to 
him, saying: “Go, bid that brother not to be impatient: I am going to dismiss 
the governor, and then will speak to him.” Palladius, astonished that his 
thoughts should be known to him. waited with patience. As soon as Alypius 
was gone, St. John called Palladius, and said to him: “Why was you angry, 
imputing to me in your mind what I was no way guilty of? To you I can 
speak at any other time, and you have many fathers and brethren to comfort 
and direct you in the paths of salvation. But this governor being involved in 
the hurry of temporal affairs, and being come to receive some wholesome 
advice during the short time his affairs will allow him time to breathe in, 
how could I give you the preference?” He then told Palladius what passed 


in his heart, and his secret temptations to quit his solitude; for which end the 
devil represented to him his father’s regret for his absence, and that he 
might induce his brother and sister to embrace a solitary life. The holy man 
bade him despise such suggestions; for they had both already renounced the 
world, and his father would yet live seven years. He foretold him that he 
should meet with great persecutions and sufferings, and should be a bishop, 
but with many afflictions: all which came to pass, though at that time 
extremely improbable. 

The same year, St. Petronius, with six other monks, made a long journey 
to pay St. John a visit. He asked them if any among them was in holy 
orders. They said: No. One, however, the youngest in the company, was a 
deacon, though this was unknown to the rest. The saint, by divine instinct, 
knew this circumstance, and that the deacon had concealed his orders out of 
a false humility, not to seem superior to the others, but their inferior, as he 
was in age. Therefore, pointing to him, he said: “This man is a deacon.” 
The other denied it, upon the false persuasion that to lie with a view to 
one’s own humiliation was no sin. St. John took him by the hand, and 
kissing it, said to him: “My son, take care never to deny the grace you have 
received from God, lest humility betray you into a lie. We must never lie, 
under any pretence of good whatever, because no untruth can be from 
God.” The deacon received this rebuke with great respect. After their prayer 
together, one of the company begged of the saint to be cured of the tertian 
ague. He answered: “You desire to be freed from a sickness which is 
beneficial to you. As nitre cleanses the body, so distempers and other 
chastisements purify the soul.” However, he blessed some oil and gave it to 
him: he vomited plentifully after it, and was from that moment perfectly 
cured. They returned to their lodgings, where, by his orders, they were 
treated with all proper civility, and cordial hospitality. When they went to 
him again, he received them with joyfulness in his countenance, which 
evidenced the interior spiritual joy of his soul; he bade them sit down, and 
asked them whence they came. They said, from Jerusalem. He then made 
them a long discourse, in which he first endeavored to show his own 
baseness; after which he explained the means by which pride and vanity are 
to be banished out of the heart, and all virtues to be acquired. He related to 
them the examples of many monks, who, by suffering their hearts to be 
secretly corrupted by vanity, at last fell also into scandalous irregularities; 


as of one, who, after a most holy and austere life, by this means fell into 
fornication, and then by despair into all manner of disorders: also of 
another, who, from vanity, fell into a desire of leaving his solitude; but by a 
sermon he preached to others in a monastery on his road, was mercifully 
converted, and became an eminent penitent. The blessed John thus 
entertained Petronius and his company for three days, till the hour of None. 
When they were leaving him, he gave them his blessing, and said: “Go in 
peace, my children; and know that the news of the victory which the 
religious prince Theodosius has gained over the tyrant Eugenius, is this day 
come to Alexandria: but this excellent emperor will soon end his life by a 
natural death.” Some days after their leaving him to return home, they were 
informed he had departed this life. Having been favored by a foresight of 
his death, he would see nobody for the last three days. At the end of this 
term he sweetly expired, being on his knees at prayer, towards the close of 
the year 394, on the beginning of 395. It might probably be on the 17th of 
October, on which day the Copths, or Egyptian Christians, keep his festival: 
the Roman and other Latin Martyrologies mark it on the 27th of March. 

The solitude which the Holy Ghost recommends, and which the saints 
embraced, resembled that of Jesus Christ, being founded in the same motive 
or principle, and having the same exercises and employments, and the same 
end. Christ was conducted by the Holy Ghost into the desert, and he there 
spent his time in prayer and fasting. We to those whom humor or passion 
leads into solitude, or who consecrate it not to God by mortification, sighs 
of penance, and hymns of divine praise. To those who thus sanctify their 
desert, or cell, it will be an anticipated paradise, an abyss of spiritual 
advantages and comforts, known only to such as have enjoyed them. The 
Lord will change the desert into a place of delights, and will make the 
solitude a paradise and a garden worthy of himself.12£° In it only joy and 
jubilee shall be seen, nothing shall be heard but thanksgiving and praise. It 
is the dwelling of a terrestrial seraph, whose sole employment is to labor to 
know, and correct, all secret disorders of his own soul, to forget the world, 
and all objects of vanity which could distract or entangle him; to subdue his 
senses, to purify the faculties of his soul, and entertain in his heart a 
constant fire of devotion, by occupying it assiduously on God, Jesus Christ, 
and heavenly things, and banishing all superfluous desires and thoughts; 


lastly, to make daily progress in purity of conscience, humility, 
mortification, recollection, and prayer, and to find all his joy in the most 
ferment and assiduous adoration, love, and praise of his sovereign Creator 
and Redeemer. 


St. Rupert, or Robert, C. 


BISHOP OF SALTZBOURG 


He was by birth a Frenchman, and of royal blood; but still more illustrious 
for his learning, and the extraordinary virtues he practised from his youth. 
He exercised himself in austere fasting, watching, and other mortifications; 
was a great lover of chastity and temperance; and so charitable as always to 
impoverish himself to enrich the poor. His reputation drew persons from 
remote provinces to receive his advice and instructions. He removed all 
their doubts and scruples, comforted the afflicted, cured the sick, and healed 
the disorders of souls. So distinguished a merit raised him to the episcopal 
see of Worms. But that people, being for the most part idolaters, could not 
bear the lustre of such a sanctity, which condemned their irregularities and 
superstitions. They beat him with rods, loaded him with all manner of 
outrages, and expelled him the city. But God prepared for him another 
harvest. Theodon, duke of Bavaria, hearing of his reputation and miracles, 
sent messengers to him, earnestly beseeching him to come and preach the 
gospel to the Baioarians, or Bavarians. This happened two years after his 
expulsion from Worms: during which interval he had made a journey to 
Rome. He was received at Ratisbon by Theodon and his court with all 
possible distinction, in 697, and found the hearts both of the nobles and 
people docile to the word of God. The Christian faith had been planted in 
that country two hundred years before, by St. Severinus, the apostle of 
Noricum. After his death, heresies and heathenish superstitions had entirely 
extinguished the light of the gospel. Bagintrude, sister of duke Theodon, 
being a Christian, disposed her brother and the whole country to receive the 
faith. Rupert, with the help of other zealous priests, whom he had brought 
with him, instructed, and, after a general fast, baptized, the duke Theodon 
and the lords and people of the whole country. God confirmed his preaching 
by many miracles. He converted also to Christianity the neighboring 
nations. After Ratisbon, the capital, the second chief seat of his labors was 


Laureacum, now called Lorch,42®! where he healed several diseases by 
prayer, and made many converts. However, it was not Lorch, nor the old 
Reginum, thence called Regensbourg, now Ratisbon, the capital of all those 
provinces, that was pitched upon to be the seat of the saint’s bishopric, but 
old Juvavia, then almost in ruins, since rebuilt and called Saltzbourg. The 
duke Theodon adorned and enriched it with many magnificent donations, 
which enabled St. Rupert to found there several rich churches and 
monasteries. After the prince’s death, his son Theodebert, or Diotper, 
inheriting his zeal and piety, augmented considerably the revenues of this 
church. St. Rupert took a journey into France to procure a new supply of 
able laborers, and brought back to Saltzbourg twelve holy missionaries, 
with his niece St. Erentrude, a virgin consecrated to God, for whom he built 
a great monastery, called Nunberg, of which she was the first abbess.12 St. 
Rupert labored several years in this see, and died happily on Easter-day, 
which fell that year on the 27th of March, after he had said mass and 
preached; on which day the Roman and other Martyrologies mention him. 
His principal festival is kept with the greatest solemnity in Austria and 
Bavaria on the 25th of September, the day of one of the translations of his 
relics, which are kept in the church under his name in Saltzbourg. Mabillon 
and Bulteau, upon no slight grounds, think this saint to have lived a whole 
century later than is commonly supposed and that he founded the church of 
Saltzbourg about the year 700. See his life, published by Canisius, 
Henschenius, and Mabillon, with the notes of the last-mentioned editor. 


March 28" 


Priscus, Malchus, and Alexander, Martyrs 


FROM EUS. HIST. B. 7, C. 12, P. 262. 


A. D. 260. 


These eminent Christians, Priscus, Malchus, and Alexander, led a retired 
holy life in the country near Cesarea, in Palestine. During the fury of the 
persecution under Valerian, they often called to mind the triumphs of the 
martyrs, and secretly reproached themselves with cowardice, as living like 
soldiers who passed their time in softness and ease, while their brethren and 
fellow-warriors bore all the heat of the battle. They could not long smother 
these warm sentiments in their breast; but expressed them to one another. 
“What,” said they, “while the secure gate of heaven is open, shall we shut it 
against ourselves? Shall we be so faint-hearted as not to suffer for the name 
of Christ, who died for us? Our brethren invite us by their example: their 
blood is a loud voice, which presses us to tread in their steps. Shall we be 
deaf to a cry calling us to the combat, and to a glorious victory?” Full of 
this holy ardor, they all, with one mind, repaired to Cesarea, and of their 
own accord, by a particular instinct of grace, presented themselves before 
the governor, declaring themselves Christians. While all others were struck 
with admiration at the sight of their generous courage, the barbarous judge 
appeared not able to contain his rage. After having tried on them all the 
tortures which he employed on other martyrs, he condemned them to be 
exposed to wild beasts. They are honored on this day in the Roman 
Martyrology. 

In consecrating ourselves to the service of God, and to his pure love, the 
first and most essential condition is that we do it without reserve, with an 
earnest desire of attaining to the perfection of our state, and a firm 
resolution of sparing nothing, and being deterred by no difficulties from 
pursuing this end with our whole strength; and it must be our chief care 
constantly to maintain, and always increase this desire in our souls. Upon 
this condition depends all our spiritual progress. This is more essential in a 


religious state than the vows themselves; and it is this which makes the 
difference betwixt the fervent and the lukewarm Christian. Many deceive 
themselves in this particular, and flatter themselves their resolution of 
aspiring after perfection, with all their strength, is sincere, whereas it is very 
imperfect. of this we can best judge by their earnestness to advance in a 
spirit of prayer, and in becoming truly spiritual; in crucifying self-love, 
overcoming their failings, and cutting off all occasions of dissipation, and 
all impediments of their spiritual advancement. Mortification and prayer, 
which are the principal means, present usually the greatest difficulties: but 
these, as St. Terasa observes, are better than half vanquished and removed 
by a firm resolution of not being discouraged by any obstacles, but of 
gathering from them fresh vigor and strength. Patience and fortitude crown 
in the saints what this fervent resolution began. 


St. Sixtus IIT., Pope 


He was a priest among the Roman clergy in 418, when pope Zozimus 
condemned the Pelagian heretics. Sixtus was the first, after this sentence, 
who pronounced publicly anathema against them, to stop their slander in 
Africa that he favored their doctrine, as we are assured by St. Austin and St. 
Prosper in his chronicle. The former sent him two congratulatory letters the 
same year, in which he applauds this testimony of his zeal, and in the first 
of these letters professes a high esteem of a treatise written by him in 
defence of the grace of God against its enemies. It was that calumny of the 
Pelagian heretics that led Garnier into the mistake that our saint at first 
favored their errors. But a change of this kind would not have been buried 
in silence. After the death of St. Celestine, Sixtus was chosen pope in 432. 
He wrote to Nestorius to endeavor to reclaim him after his condemnation at 
Ephesus, in 431: but his heart was hardened, and he stopped his ears against 
all wholesome admonitions. The pope had the comfort to see a happy 
reconciliation made, by his endeavors, between the Orientals and St. Cyril: 
in which he much commended the humility and pacific dispositions of the 
latter. He says “that he was charged with the care and solicitude of all the 
churches in the world,12© and that it is unlawful for any one to abandon the 
faith of the apostolic Roman church, in which St. Peter teaches in his 
successors what he received from Christ.”1284 When Bassus, a nobleman of 
Rome, had been condemned by the emperor, and excommunicated by a 
synod of bishops for raising a grievous slander against the good pope, the 
meek servant of Christ visited and assisted him in person, administered him 
the viaticum in his last sickness, and buried him with his own hands. Julian 
of Eclanum or Eculanum, the famous Pelagian, earnestly desiring to recover 
his see, made great efforts to be admitted to the communion of the church, 
pretending that he was become a convert, and used several artifices to 
convince our saint that he really was so: but he was too well acquainted 
with them to be imposed on. This holy pope died soon after, on the 28th of 


March, in 440, having sat in the see near eight years. See his letters, 
Anastasius’s Pontifical, with the notes of Bianchini, &c. 


St. Gontran, King and Confessor 


He was son of king Clotaire, and grandson of Clovis I. and St. Clotildis 
Being the second son, while his brothers Charibert reigned at Paris, and 
Sigebert in Austrasia, residing at Metz, he was crowned king of Orleans and 
Burgundy in 561, making Challons on the Saone his capital. When 
compelled to take up arms against his ambitious brothers and the Lombards, 
he made no other use of his victories under the conduct of a brave general 
called Mommol, than to give peace to his dominions. He protected his 
nephews against the practices of the wicked dowager queens, Brunehault of 
Sigebert, and Fredegonde of Chilperic, the firebrands of France. The putting 
to death the physicians of the queen, at her request, on her death-bed, and 
the divorcing his wife Mercatrude, are crimes laid to his charge, in which 
the barbarous manners of his nation involved him: but these he effaced by 
tears of repentance. He governed his kingdom, studying rather to promote 
the temporal happiness of others than his own, a stranger to the passions of 
pride, jealousy, and ambition, and making piety the only rule of his policy. 
The prosperity of his reign, both in peace and war, condem those who think 
that human policy cannot be modelled by the maxims the gospel, whereas 
nothing can render a government more flourishing. He always treated the 
pastors of the church with respect and veneration, regarding them as his 
fathers, and honoring and consulting them as his masters. He was the 
protector of the oppressed, and the lender parent of his subjects, whom he 
treated as his children. He poured out his treasures among them with a holy 
profusion; especially in the time of a pestilence and famine. He gave the 
greatest attention to the care of the sick. He fasted, prayed, wept, and 
offered himself to God night and day, as a victim ready to be sacrificed on 
the altar of his justice, to avert his indignation, which he believed he 
himself had provoked, and drawn down upon his innocent people. He was a 
severe punisher of crimes in his officers and others, and, by many 
wholesome regulations, restrained the barbarous licentiousness of his 


troops, but no man was more ready to forgive offences against his own 
person. He contented himself with imprisoning a man who, through the 
instigation of queen Fredegonde, had attempted to stab him, and he spared 
another assassin sent by the same wicked woman, because he had taken 
shelter in a church. With royal magnificence he built and endowed many 
churches and monasteries. St. Gregory of Tours relates many miracles 
performed by him both before and after his death, to some of which he was 
an eye-witness. This good king, like another penitent David having spent 
his life after his conversion, though on the throne, in the retirement and 
penance of a recluse, (as St. Hugh of Cluny says of him, exhorting king 
Philip I. to imitate his example,) died on the 28th of March, in 593, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, having reigned thirty-one and some months. He 
was buried in the church of St. Marcellus, which he had founded. The 
Huguenots scattered his ashes in the sixteenth century: only his skull 
escaped their fury, and is now kept there in a silver case. He is mentioned in 
the Roman Martyrology. See St. Gregory of Tours Fredegarius, and Baillet. 


March 29% 


St.s Jonas, Barachisius, and their Companions 


MARTYRS 


From their genuine acts compiled by Esaias, a noble Armenian knight in the 
troops of king Sapor, an eye witness; published in the original Chaldaic, by 
Stephen Assemani, Act. Mart. Orient, t. 1, p. 211. They were much 
adulterated by the Greeks in Metaphrastes. Ruinart and Tillemont think 
Sapor raised no persecution before his fortieth year: but Assemani proves 
from these acts, and several other monuments a persecution in his 
eighteenth year. See Pref. Gen. and p. 214, app. 


A. D. 327. 


King Sapor, in the eighteenth year of his reign, raised a bloody persecution 
against the Christians, and demolished their churches and monasteries. 
Jonas and Barachisius, two brothers of the city Beth-Asa, hearing that 
several Christians lay under sentence of death at Hubaham, went thither to 
encourage and serve them. Nine of that number received the crown of 
martyrdom. After their execution, Jonas and Barachisius were apprehended 
for having exhorted them to die. The president mildly entreated the two 
brothers to obey the king of kings, meaning the king of Persia, and to 
worship the sun, moon, fire, and water. Their answer was, that it was more 
reasonable to obey the immortal King of heaven and earth than a mortal 
prince. The Magians were much offended to hear their king called mortal. 
By their advice the martyrs were separated, and Barachisius was cast into a 
very narrow close dungeon. Jonas they detained with them, endeavoring to 
persuade him to sacrifice to fire, the sun, and water. The prince of the 
Magians, seeing him inflexible, caused him to be laid flat on his belly with 
a stake under his navel, and to be beaten both with knotty clubs and with 
tods. The martyr all the time continued in prayer, saying: “I thank you, O 
God of our father Abraham. Enable me, I beseech you, to offer to you 
acceptable holocausts. One thing I have asked of the Lord: this will I seek 


after.4282 The sun, moon, fire, and water I renounce: I believe and confess 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” The judge ordered him next to be set in a 
frozen pond, with a cord tied to his foot. After supper, and a short nap, he 
sent for Barachisius, and told him his brother had sacrificed. The martyr 
said it was impossible that he should have paid divine honors to fire, a vile 
creature, and spoke much on the immensity and power of God, and with 
such eloquence and force that the Magians were astonished to hear him, and 
said one to another, that if he were permitted to speak in public, he would 
draw over many from their religion. Whereupon they concluded for the 
future to hold his interrogatories in the night. In the mean time they caused 
two red-hot iron plates, and two red-hot hammers, to be applied under each 
arm, and said to him: “If you shake off either of these, by the king’s fortune, 
you deny Christ.” He meekly replied: “I fear not your fire; nor shall I throw 
off your instruments of torture. I beg you to try without delay all your 
torments on me. He who is engaged in combat for God is full of courage.” 
They ordered melted lead to be dropped into his nostrils and eyes; and that 
he should then be carried to prison, and there hung up by one foot. Jonas, 
after this, being brought out of his pool, the Magians said to him: “How do 
you find yourself this morning? We imagine you passed the last night out 
very uncomfortably.” “No,” replied Jonas; “from the day I came into the 
world, I never remember a night more sweet and agreeable: for I was 
wonderfully refreshed by the remembrance of Christ’s sufferings. The 
Magians said: “Your companion hath renounced.” The martyr, interrupting 
them, answered: “I know that he hath long ago renounced the devil and his 
angels.” The Magians urged: “Take care lest you perish, abandoned both by 
God and man.” Jonas replied: “If you are really wise, as you boast, judge if 
it be not better to sow the corn than to keep it hoarded up. Our life is a seed 
sown to rise again in the world to come, when it will be renewed by Christ 
in immortal light.” The Magians said: “Your books have drawn many 
aside.” Jonas answered: “They have indeed drawn many from worldly 
pleasures When a servant of Christ is in his sufferings inebriated with love 
from the passion of his Lord, he forgets, the transitory state of this short 
life, its riches, estates, gold, and honours; regardless of kings and princes, 
lords and noblemen, where an eternity is at stake, he desires nothing but the 
sight of the only true King, whose empire is everlasting, and whose power 


reaches to all ages.” The judges commanded all his fingers and toes to be 
cut off, joint by joint, and scattered about. Then they said to him: “Now 
wait the harvest to reap other hands from this seed.” To whom he said: 
“Other hands I do not ask. God is present, who first framed me, and who 
will give me new strength.” After this, the skin was torn off the martyr’s 
head, his tongue was cut out, and he was thrown into a vessel of boiling 
pitch; but the pitch by a sudden ebullition running over, the servant of God 
was not hurt by it. The judges next ordered him to be squeezed in a wooden 
press till his veins, sinews, and fibres burst. Lastly, his body was sawn with 
an iron saw, and, by pieces, thrown into a dry cistern. Guards were 
appointed to watch the sacred relics, lest Christians should steal them away. 
The judges then called upon Barachisius to spare his own body. To whom 
he said: “This body I did not frame, neither will I destroy it. God its maker 
will again restore it and will judge you and your king.” Hormisdatseirus, 
turning to Maharnarsces, said: “By our delays we affront the king. These 
men regard neither words nor torments.” They therefore agreed that he 
should be beaten with sharp-pointed rushes; then that splinters of reeds 
should be applied to his body, and by cords strait drawn and pulled, should 
be pressed deep into his flesh, and that in this condition his body, pierced all 
over with sharp spikes, armed like a porcupine, should be rolled on the 
ground. After these tortures, he was put into the screw or press, and boiling 
pitch and brimstone were poured into his mouth. By this last torment he 
obtained a crown equal to that of his brother. Under their most exquisite 
tortures they thought they bought heaven too cheap. Upon the news of their 
death, Abtusciatus, an old friend, came and purchased their bodies for five 
hundred drachms and three silk garments, binding himself also by oath 
never to divulge the sale. The acts are closed by these words: “This book 
was written from the mouths of witnesses, and contains the acts of the 
saints, Jonas, Barachisius, and others, martyrs of Christ, who by his succor 
fought, triumphed, and were crowned, in whose prayers we beg place may 
be found, by Esaias, son of Adabus of Arzun, in Armenia, of the troop of 
royal horsemen, who was present at their interrogatories and tortures, and 
who wrom the history of their conflicts.” They were crowned on the 29th of 
the moon of December. This was the 24th of that month, in the year of 
Christ 327, of Sopar II. the 18th. The Roman Martyrology mentions them 
on the 29th of March. 


Those powerful motives which supported the martyrs under the sharpest 
torments, ought to inspire us with patience, resignation, and holy joy, under 
sickness and all crosses or trials. These are the times of the greatest spiritual 
harvest, by the exercise of the most perfect virtues. For nothing is more 
heroic in the practice of Christian virtue, nothing more precious in the sight 
of God, than the sacrifice of patience, submission, constant fidelity and 
charity in a state of suffering. Under sickness we are too apt eagerly to 
desire health, that we may be able to do something for God, and to 
discharge the obligations of our profession, as we persuade ourselves This 
is a mere invention of self-love, which is impatient under the weight of 
humiliation. Nothing, indeed, is more severe to nature than such a state of 
death, and there is nothing which it is not desirous of doing, to recover that 
active life, which carries an air of importance by making an appearance in 
the tumultuous scene of the world. But how much does the soul generally 
lose by such an exchange! Ah! did we but truly know how great are the 
spiritual advantages and riches, and how great the glory of patience founded 
upon motives of true charity, and how precious the victories and triumphs 
are which it gains over self-love, we should rejoice too much in a state of 
suffering and humiliation ever to entertain any inordinate desires of 
changing it. We should only ask for health in sickness under this condition, 
if it be more expedient for God’s honor and our spiritual advancement. With 
St. Paul, we should find a joy and delight in a state of privation and 
suffering, in which we enter into a true sense of our absolute weakness, feel 
that we are nothing, and have no reliance but on God alone. 


St.s Armogastes, Archinimus, and Saturus 


MARTYRS 


Genseric, the Arian king of the Vandals, in Africa, having, on his return out 
of Italy, in 457, enacted new penal laws, and severer than any he had till 
then put in force against Catholics, count Armogastes was on that occasion 
deprived of his honors and dignities at court, and most cruelly tortured. But 
no sooner had the jailers bound him with cords, but they broke of 
themselves, as the martyr lifted up his eyes to heaven; and this happened 
several times. And though they afterwards hung him up by one foot with his 
head downwards for a considerable time, the saint was no more affected by 
this torment than if he had lain all the while at his ease on a feather-bed. 
Theodoric, the king’s son, thereupon ordered his head to be struck off: but 
one of his Arian priests diverted him from it, advising him to take other 
measures with him to prevent his being looked upon as a martyr by those of 
his party, which would be of disservice to the opposite cause. He was 
therefore sent into Byzacena to work in the mines; and some time after, for 
his greater disgrace, he was removed thence into the neighborhood of 
Carthage, and employed in keeping cows. But he looked upon it as his glory 
to be dishonored before men in the cause of God. It was not long before he 
had a revelation that his end drew near. So having foretold the time of his 
death, and given orders to a devout Christian about the place where he 
desired to be interred, the holy confessor, a few days after, went to receive 
the rewards of those that suffer in the cause of truth. 

Archinimus, of the city Mascula, in Numidia, resisted all the artifices 
which the king could use to overcome his faith, and was condemned to be 
beheaded, but was reprieved while he stood under the axe. Satur, or Saturus, 
was master of the household to Huneric, by whom he was threatened to be 
deprived of his estate, goods, slaves, wife, and children for his faith. His 
own wife omitted nothing in her power to prevail with him to purchase his 
pardon at the expense of his conscience. But he courageously answered her 


in the words of Job: “You have spoken like one of the foolish women.128 If 
you loved me, you would give me different advice, and not push me on to a 
second death. Let them do their worst: I will always remember our Lord’s 
words: If any man come to me, and hate not his father and mother, his wife 
and children, his brethren and sisters, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple.”/282 He suffered many torments, was stripped of all his 
substance, forbid ever to appear in public, and reduced to great distress. But 
God enriched him with his graces, and called him to himself. See St. Victor 
Vitensis, Hist. Persec. Vandal,1. 1, n. 14. 


St. Eustasius, or Eustachius 


ABBOT OF LUXEU, 


Succeeded his master St. Columban in that charge, in 611. He sanctified 
himself by humility, continual prayer, watching, and fasting; was the 
spiritual father of six hundred monks, and of many holy bishops and saints, 
and died in 625. He is named in the Martyrologies of Ado, and in the 
Roman. See his life by Jonas, his colleague, in the Bollandists, and in 
Mabillon. 


St. Gundleus, Confessor 


This saint, who was formerly honored with great devotion in Wales, was 
son to the king of the Dimetians in South-Wales. After the death of his 
father, though the eldest son, he divided the kingdom with his six brothers 
who nevertheless respected and obeyed him as if he had been their 
sovereign. He married Gladusa, daughter of Braghan, prince of that country, 
which is called from him Brecknockshire, and was father of St. Canoc and 
St. Keyna. St. Gundleus had by her the great St. Cadoc, who afterwards 
founded the famous monastery of Llancarvan, three miles from Cowbridge, 
in Glamorganshire. Gundleus lived so as to have always in view the 
heavenly kingdom for which we are created by God. To secure this, he 
retired wholly from the world long before his death, and passed his time in 
a solitary little dwelling near a church which he had built. His clothing was 
sackcloth, his food barley-bread, upon which he usually strewed ashes, and 
his drink was water. Prayer and contemplation were his constant 
occupation, to which he rose at midnight, and he subsisted by the labor of 
his hands: thus he lived many years. Some days before his death he sent for 
St. Dubritius and his son St. Cadoc, and by their assistance, and the holy 
rites of the church, prepared himself for his passage to eternity. He departed 
to our Lord towards the end of the fifth century, and was glorified by 
miracles. See his life in Capgrave and Henschenius, from the collection of 
John of Tinmouth. See also bishop Usher. 


St. Mark, Bishop and Confessor 


Some Greeks rank among the saints on this day, Mark, bishop of Arethusa, 
in Syria, in the fourth age. When Coustantius put to death his uncle, Julius 
Constantius, brother of Constantine the Great, with his eldest son; the two 
younger, Gallus and Julian, narrowly escaped the sword. In that danger 
Mark concealed Julian, and secretly supplied him with necessaries for his 
subsistence. When Julian became emperor, he commanded that the temples 
which had been demolished by Christians, during the two preceding reigns, 
should be rebuilt at their expense. Mark had, by the authority of 
Constantius, demolished a very magnificent temple which was held in great 
veneration by the idolaters: he had also built a church, and converted a great 
number of infidels. Authorized by the law of Julian, the heathens of 
Arethusa, when they saw themselves uppermost, fell on the Christians; and 
Mark, finding that they were ready to show their resentment against him in 
particular, which they had long concealed, he at first, pursuant to the gospel 
precept, betook himself to flight to escape their fury. But understanding that 
they had apprehended some of his flock instead of him, he returned and 
delivered himself up to the persecutors, to animate others in the same cause 
by his example and instructions. They seized him soon after his return, 
dragged him through the streets by the hair, or any part they could lay hold 
of, without the least compassion for his age, or regard for his virtue and 
learning. Having stripped him, and scourged him all over his body, joining 
ignominy and insults with cruelty, they threw him into the stinking public 
jakes. Having taken him from thence, they left him to the children, ordering 
them to prick and pierce him, without mercy, with their writing-styles, or 
steel pencils. They bound his legs with cords so tight as to cut and bruise 
his flesh to the very bone; they wrung off his ears with small strong threads; 
and in this maimed, bloody condition, they pushed him from one to another. 
After this they rubbed him over with honey and fat broth; and shutting him 
up in a kind of cage, hung him up in the air where the sun was most 


scorching, at noonday, in the midst of summer, in order to draw the wasps 
and gnats upon him, whose stings are exceeding sharp and piercing in those 
hot countries. He was so calm in the midst of his sufferings, that, though so 
sorely wounded and covered with flies and wasps, he bantered them as he 
hung in the air; telling them, that while they were grovelling on the earth, 
he was raised by them towards heaven. They frequently solicited him to 
rebuild their temple, but though they reduced their demands by degrees to a 
trifling sum, he constantly answered, that it would be an impiety to give 
them one farthing towards such a work. This indeed would be to concur to 
idolatrous worship; but his demolishing the temple would have been against 
the order of law and justice, had he done it without public authority. At 
length the fury of the people was turned into admiration of his patience, and 
they set him at liberty; and several of them afterwards begged of him to 
instruct them in the principles of a religion which was capable of inspiring 
such a resolution. Having spent the remainder of his life in the faithful 
discharge of the duties of his station, he died in peace under Jovian or 
Valens. He is not named in the Roman Martyrology, nor venerated by the 
church among the saints. He had been long engaged in the errors and 
intrigues of the Semi-Arians; but the encomiums given him by St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, Theodoret, and Sozomen, when they relate his sufferings, show 
that towards the end of the reign of Constantius he joined in the orthodox 
communion. 


March 30" 


St. John Climacus, Abbot 


From his life written by Daniel, a monk of Ralthu soon after his death, and 
from his own works. See Bulteau, Hist. Monast. d’Orient. and d’Andilly, or 
rather his nephew, Le Maitre, in his life prefixed to the French translation of 
his works. See also Jos. Assemani, in Cal. Univ. ad 30 Martll, t. 6, p. 213. 


A. D. 605. 


St. John, generally distinguished by the appellation of Climacus, from his 
excellent book entitled Climax, or the Ladder to Perfection, was born about 
the year 525, probably in Palestine. By his extraordinary progress in the arts 
and sciences, he obtained very young the surname of the Scholastic. But at 
sixteen years of age he renounced all the advantages which the world 
promised him, to dedicate himself to God in a religious state, in 547. He 
retired to Mount Sinai, which, from the time of the disciples of St. Antony 
and St. Hilarion, had been always peopled by holy men, who, in imitation 
of Moses, when he received the law on that mountain, lived in the perpetual 
contemplation of heavenly things. Our novice, fearing the danger of 
dissipation and relaxation, to which numerous communities are generally 
more exposed than others, chose not to live in the great monastery on the 
summit, but in a hermitage on the descent of the mountain, under the 
discipline of Martyrius, a holy ancient anchoret. By silence, he curbed the 
insolent itch of talking about every thing, an ordinary vice in learned men, 
but usually a mark of pride and self-sufficiency. By perfect humility and 
obedience, he banished the dangerous desire of self-complacency in his 
actions. He never contradicted, never disputed with any one. So perfect was 
his submission, that he seemed to have no self-will. He undertook to sail 
through the deep sea of this mortal life securely, under the direction of a 
prudent guide, and shunned those rocks which he could not have escaped, 
had he presumed to steer alone, as he tells us.128 From the visible mountain 
he raised his heart, without interruption, in all his actions, to God, who is 


invisible; and, attentive to all the motions of his grace, studied only to do 
his will. Four years he spent in the trial of his own strength, and in learning 
the obligations of his state, before he made his religions profession, which 
was in the twentieth year of his age. In his writings, he severely condemns 
engagements made by persons too young, or before a sufficient probation. 
By fervent prayer and fasting he prepared himself for the solemn 
consecration of himself to God, that the most intense fervor might make his 
holocaust the more perfect: and from that moment he seemed to be renewed 
in spirit; and his master admired the strides with which, like a mighty giant, 
the young disciple advanced, daily more and more, towards God by self- 
denial, obedience, humility, and the uninterrupted exercises of divine love 
and prayer. 

In the year 560, and the thirty-fifth of his age, he lost Martyrius by death, 
having then spent nineteen years in that place in penance and holy 
contemplation. By the advice of a prudent director, he then embraced an 
eremtical life in a plain called Thole, near the foot of Mount Sinai. His cell 
was five miles from the church, probably the same which had been built a 
little before, by order of the emperor Justinian, for the use of the monks, at 
the bottom of this mountain, in honor of the Blessed Virgin, as Procopius 
mentions.12°2 Thither he went every Saturday and Sunday to assist, with all 
the other anchorets and monks of that desert, at the holy office and at the 
celebration of the divine mysteries, when they all communicated. His diet 
was very sparing, though, to shun ostentation and the danger of vain-glory, 
he ate of every thing that was allowed among the monks of Egypt, who 
universally abstained from flesh, fish, &c. Prayer was his principal 
employment; and he practised what he eamestly recommends to all 
Christians, that in all their actions, thoughts, and words, they should keep 
themselves with great fervor in the presence of God, and direct all they do 
to his holy will.42° By habitual contemplation he acquired an extraordinary 
purity of heart, and such a facility of lovingly beholding God in all his 
works, that this practice seemed in him a second nature. Thus he 
accompanied his studies with perpetual prayer. He assiduously read the holy 
scriptures, and fathers, and was one of the most learned doctors of the 
church. But, to preserve the treasure of humility, he concealed, as much as 
possible, both his natural and acquired talents, and the extraordinary graces 


with which the Holy Ghost enriched his soul. By this secrecy he fled from 
the danger of vain-glory, which, like a leech, sticks to our best actions, and 
sucking from them its nourishment, robs us of their fruit. As if this cell had 
not been sufficiently remote from the eyes of men, St. John frequently 
retired into a neighboring cavern, which he had made in the rock, where no 
one could come to disturb his devotions, or interrupt his tears. So ardent 
were his charity and compunction, that his eyes seemed two fountains, 
which scarce ever ceased to flow; and his continual sighs and groans to 
heaven, under the weight of the miseries inseparable from his moral 
pilgrimage, were not to be equalled by the vehemency of the cries of those 
who suffer from knives and fire. Overcome by importunities, he admitted a 
holy anchoret named Moyses to live with him as his disciple. 

God bestowed on St. John an extraordinary grace of healing the spiritual 
disorders of souls. Among others, a monk called Isaac, was brought almost 
to the brink of despair by most violent temptations of the flesh. He 
addressed himself to St. John, who perceived by his tears how much he 
underwent from that conflict and struggle which he felt within himself. The 
servant of God commended his faith, and said: “My son, let us have 
recourse to God by prayer.” They accordingly prostrated themselves 
together on the ground in fervent supplication for a deliverance, and from 
that time the infernal serpent left Isaac in peace. Many others resorted to St. 
John for spiritual advice: but the devil excited some to jealousy, who 
censured him as one who, out of vanity, lost much time in unprofitable 
discourse. The saint took this accusation, which was a mere calumny, in 
good part, and as a charitable admonition; he therefore imposed on himself 
a rigorous silence for near a twelvemonth. This his humility and modesty so 
much astonished his calumniators, that they joined the rest of the monks in 
beseeching him to reassume his former function of giving charitable advice 
to all that resorted to him for it, and not to bury that talent of science which 
he had received for the benefit of many. He who knew not what it was to 
contradict others, with the same humility and deference again opened his 
mouth to instruct his neighbor in the rules of perfect virtue: in which office, 
such was the reputation of his wisdom and experience, that he was regarded 
as another Moses in that holy place. 

St. John was now seventy-five years old, and had spent forty of them in 
his hermitage, when, in the year six hundred, he was unanimously chosen 


abbot of Mount Sinai, and superior-general of all the monks and hermits in 
that country. Soon after he was raised to this dignity, the people of Palestine 
and Arabia, in the time of a great drought and famine, made their 
application to him as to another Elias, begging him to intercede with God in 
their behalf. The saint failed not with great earnestness to recommend their 
distress to the Father of mercies, and his prayer was immediately 
recompensed with abundant rains. St. Gregory the Great, who then sat in St. 
Peter’s chair, wrote to our holy abbot,!24 recommending himself to his 
prayers, and sent him beds, with other furniture and money, for his hospital, 
for the use of pilgrims near Mount Sinai. John, who had used his utmost 
endeavors to decline the pastoral charge, when he saw it laid upon him, 
neglected no means which might promote the sanctification of all those who 
were intrusted to his care. That posterity might receive some share in the 
benefit of his holy instructions. John, the learned and virtuous abbot of 
Raithu, a monastery situate towards the Red Sea, entreated him by that 
obedience he had ever practised, even with regard to his inferiors, that he 
would draw up the most necessary rules by which fervent souls might arrive 
at Christian perfection. The saint answered him, that nothing but extreme 
humility could have moved him to write to so miserable a sinner, destitute 
of every sort of virtue; but that he received his commands with respect, 
though far above his strength, never considering his own insufficiency. 
Wherefore, apprehensive of falling into death by disobedience, he took up 
his pen in haste, with great eagerness mixed with fear, and set himself to 
draw some imperfect outlines as an unskilful painter, leaving them to 
receive from him, as a great master, the finishing strokes. This produced the 
excellent work which he called Climax, or the ladder of religious 
perfection. This book being written in sentences, almost in the manner of 
aphorisms, abounds more in sense than words. A certain majestic 
simplicity, an inexpressible unction and spirit of humility, joined with 
conciseness and perspicuity, very much enhance the value of this 
performance: but its chief merit consists in the sublime sentiments, and 
perfect description of all Christian virtues, which it contains. The author 
confirms his precepts by several edifying examples, as of obedience and 
penance./22 In describing a monastery of three hundred and thirty monks, 
which he had visited near Alexandria in Egypt, he mentions one of the 


principal citizens of that city, named Isidore, who, petitioning to be 
admitted into the house, said to the abbot: “As iron is in the hands of the 
smith, so am I in your hands.” The abbot ordered him to remain without the 
gate, and to prostrate himself at the feet of every one that passed by, 
begging their prayers for his soul struck with a leprosy. Thus he passed 
seven years in profound humility and patience. He told St. John, that during 
the first year he always considered himself as a slave condemned for his 
sins, and sustained violent conflicts. The second year he passed in 
tranquillity and confidence; and the third with relish and pleasure in his 
humiliations. So great was his virtue, that the abbot determined to present 
him to the bishop in order to be promoted to the priesthood, but the humility 
of the holy penitent prevented the execution of that design; for having 
begged at least a respite, he died within ten days. St. John could not help 
admiring the cook of this numerous community, who seemed always 
recollected, and generally bathed in tears amidst his continual occupation, 
and asked him by what means he nourished so perfect a spirit of 
compunction, in the midst of such a dissipating laborious employment. He 
said, that serving the monks be represented to himself that he was serving 
not men, but God in his servants: and that the fire he always had before his 
eyes, reminded him of that fire which will burn souls for all eternity. The 
moving description which our author gives of the monastery of penitents 
called the Prison, above a mile from the former, hath been already abridged 
in our language. John the Sabaite told our saint, as of a third person, that 
seeing himself respected in his monastery, he considered that this was not 
the way to satisfy for his sins. Wherefore, with the leave of his abbot, he 
repaired to a severe monastery in Pontus, and after three years saw in a 
dream a schedule of his debts, to the amount in appearance of one hundred 
pounds of gold, of which only ten were cancelled. He therefore repeated 
often to himself: “Poor Antiochus, thou hast still a great debt to satisfy.” 
After passing over thirteen years in contempt and the most fervent practices 
of penance, he deserved to see in a vision his whole debt blotted out. 
Another monk, in a grievous fit of illness, fell into a trance, in which he lay 
as if he had been dead for the space of an hour: but recovering, he shut 
himself up in his cell, and lived a recluse twelve years, almost continually 
weeping, in the perpetual meditation of death. When he was near death, his 
brethren could only extort from him these words of edification: “He who 


hath death always before his eyes, will never sin.” John, abbot of Raithu, 
explained this book of our saint by judicious comments, which are also 
extant. We have likewise a letter of St. John Climacus to the same person, 
concerning the duties of a pastor, in which he exhorts him in correcting 
others to temper severity with mildness, and encourages him zealously to 
fulfil the obligations of his charge; for nothing is greater or more acceptable 
to God than to offer him the sacrifice of rational souls sanctified by penance 
and charity. 

St. John sighed continually under the weight of his dignity, during the 
four years that he governed the monks of Mount Sinai: and as he had taken 
upon him that burden with fear and reluctance, he with joy found means to 
resign the same a little before his death. Heavenly contemplation, and the 
continual exercise of divine love and praise, were his delight and comfort in 
his earthly pilgrimage: and in this imitation of the functions of the blessed 
spirits in heaven he placeth the essence of the monastic state.123 In his 
excellent maxims concerning the gift of holy tears, the fruit of charity,1°4 
we seem to behold a lively portraiture of his most pure soul. He died in his 
hermitage on the 30th day of March, in 605, being fourscore years old. His 
Spiritual son George, who had succeeded him in the abbacy, earnestly 
begged of God that he might not be separated from his dear master and 
guide, and followed him by a happy death within a few days. On several 
Greek commentaries on St. John Climacus’s ladder, see Montfaucon, 
Biblioth. Coisliana, pp. 305, 306. 

St. John Climacus, speaking of the excellence and the effects of charity, 
does it with a feeling and energy worthy of such a subject. “A mother,” says 
he,4225 “feels less pleasure when she folds within her arms the dear infant 
whom she nourishes with her own milk, than the true child of charity does, 
when united, as he incessantly is, to his God, and folded as it were in the 
arms of his heavenly Father.272—Charity operates in some persons so as to 
carry them almost entirely out of themselves. It illuminates others, and fills 
them with such sentiments of joy, that they cannot help crying out: The 
Lord is my helper and my protector: in him hath my heart confided, and I 
have been helped. And my flesh hath flourished again, and with my will I 
will give praise to him.42 This joy which they feel in their hearts, is 
reflected on their countenances; and when once God has united, or, as we 


may say incorporated them with his charity, he displays in their exterior, as 
in the reflection of a mirror, the brightness and serenity of their souls: even 
as Moses, being honored with a sight of God, was encompassed round by 
his glory.” St. John Climacus composed the following prayer to obtain the 
gift of charity: “My God, I pretend to nothing upon this earth, except to be 
so firmly united to you by prayer, that to be separated from you may be 
impossible: let others desire riches and glory; for my part, I desire but one 
thing, and that is, to be inseparably united to you, and to place in you alone 
all my hopes of happiness and repose.” 


St. Zozimus, Bishop of Syracuse 


Was successor to the holy bishop Peter; and faithfully discharged all the 
duties of a worthy pastor until his death, which happened in 660. His name 
is mentioned in the Roman and Sicilian Martyrologies. See the Bollandists 
and Baillet. 


St. Regulus, or Rieul 


Who having converted the country of Senlis to the faith, about the same 
time that St. Dionysius preached in France, was made first bishop of Senlis, 
and died in peace in the midst of his flock. See the Bollandists and Tillem. t. 
4, p. 719. 


March 31 


St. Benjamin, Deacon, M. 


FROM THEODORET, HIST. ECCLES. 1. 5, C. 39, &C. 


A. D. 424. 


Isdegerdes, son of Sapor III., put a stop to the cruel persecutions against the 
Christians in Persia, which had been begun by Sapor II., and the Church 
had enjoyed twelve years’ peace in that kingdom, when, in 420, it was 
disturbed by the indiscreet zeal of one Abdas, a Christian bishop, who 
burned down the Pyreum, or temple of fire, the great divinity of the 
Persians. King Isdegerdes threatened to demolish all the churches of the 
Christians, unless he would rebuild it. Abdas had done ill in destroying the 
temple, but did well in refusing to rebuild it; for nothing can make it lawful 
to contribute to any act of idolatry, or to the building a temple, as Theodoret 
observes. Isdegerdes therefore demolished all the Christian churches in 
Persia, put to death Abdas, and raised a general persecution against the 
Church, which continued forty years with great fury. Isdegerdes des died 
the year following, in 421. But his son and successor, Varanes carried on the 
persecution with greater inhumanity. The very description which Theodoret, 
a contemporary writer, and one that lived in the neighborhood gives of the 
cruelties he exercised on the Christians, strikes us with horror: some were 
flayed alive in different parts of the body, and suffered all kinds of torture 
that could be invented: others, being stuck all over with sharp reeds, were 
hauled and rolled about in that condition; others were tormented divers 
other ways, such as nothing but the most hellish malice was capable of 
suggesting. Among these glorious champions of Christ was St. Benjamin, a 
deacon. The tyrant caused him to be beaten and imprisoned. He had lain a 
year in the dungeon, when an ambassador from the emperor obtained his 
enlargement, on condition he should never speak to any of the courtiers 
about religion. The ambassador passed his word in his behalf that he would 
not: but Benjamin, who was a minister of the gospel, declared that he could 
not detain the truth in captivity, conscious to himself of the condemnation 


of the slothful servant for having hid his talent. He therefore neglected no 
opportunity of announcing Christ. The king, being informed that he still 
preached the faith in his kingdom, ordered him to be apprehended; but the 
martyr made no other reply to his threats than by putting this question to the 
king: What opinion he would have of any of his subjects who should 
renounce his allegiance to him, and join in war against him. The enraged 
tyrant caused reeds to be run in between the nails and the flesh both of his 
hands and feet, and the same to be thrust into other most tender parts, and 
drawn out again, and this to be frequently repeated with violence. He lastly 
ordered a knotty stake to be thrust into his bowels to rend and tear them, in 
which torment he expired in the year 424. The Roman Martyrology places 
his name on the 31st of March. 

St. Ephrem, considering the heroic constancy of the martyrs, makes on 
them the following pious reflections: “The wisdom of philosophers, and the 
eloquence of the greatest orators, are dumb through amazement, when they 
contemplate the wonderful spectacle and glorious actions of the martyrs: 
the tyrants and judges were not able to express their astonishment when 
they beheld the faith, the constancy, and the cheerfulness of these holy 
champions. What excuse shall we have in the dreadful day of judgment, if 
we who have never been exposed to any cruel persecutions, or to the 
violence of such torments, shall have neglected the love of God and the care 
of a spiritual life? No temptations, no torments, were able to draw them 
from that love which they bore to God: but we, living in rest and delights, 
refuse to love our most merciful and gracious Lord. What shall we do in 
that day of terror, when the martyrs of Christ, standing with confidence near 
his throne, shall show the marks of their wounds? What shall we then 
show? Shall we present a lively faith? true charity towards God? a perfect 
disengagement of our affections from earthly things? souls freed from the 
tyranny of the passions? silence and recollection? meekness? almsdeeds? 
prayers poured forth with clean hearts? compunction, watchings, tears? 
Happy shall he be whom such good works shall attend. He will be the 
partner of the martyrs, and, supported by the treasure of these virtues, shall 
appear with equal confidence before Christ and his angels We entreat you, 
O most holy martyrs, who cheerfully suffered most cruel torments for God 
our Saviour and his love, on which account you are now most intimately 
and familiarly united to him, that you pray to the Lord for us miserable 


sinners, covered with filth, that he infuse into us the grace of Christ that it 
may enlighten our souls that we may love him, &c.”122 


St. Acacius, or Achates, Bishop of Antioch in Asia Minor, C. 


St. Acacius was bishop of Antioch, probably the town of that name in 
Phrygia, where the Marcionites were numerous. He was surnamed 
Agathangel, or Good-angel, and extremely respected by the people for his 
sanctity It was owing to his zeal that not one of his flock renounced Christ 
by sacrificing to idols during the persecution of Decius, a weakness which 
several of the Marcionite heretics had betrayed. Our saint himself made a 
glorious confession of his faith; of which the following relation, transcribed 
from the public register, is a voucher. 

Martian, a man of consular dignity, arriving at Antioch, a small town of 
his government, ordered the bishop to be brought before him. His name was 
Acacius, and he was styled the buckler and refuge of that country for his 
universal charity and episcopal zeal. Martian said to him: “As you have the 
happiness to live under the Roman laws, you are bound to love and honor 
our princes, who are our protectors.” Acacius answered: “Of all the subjects 
of the empire, none love and honor the emperor more than the Christians. 
We pray without intermission for his person, and that it may please God to 
grant him long life, prosperity, success, and all benedictions; that he may be 
endowed by him with the spirit of justice and wisdom to govern his people; 
that his reign be auspicious, and prosperous, blessed with joy, peace, and 
plenty, throughout all the provinces that obey him.” Martian.—‘“All this I 
commend; but that the emperor may be the better convinced of your 
submission and fidelity, come now and offer him a sacrifice with me.” 
Acacius.—“I have already told you that I pray to the great and true God for 
the emperor; but he ought not to require a sacrifice from us, nor is there any 
due to him or to any man whatsoever.” Martian.—“Tell us what God you 
adore, that we may also pay him our offerings and homages.” Acacius.—“I 
wish from my heart you did but know him to your advantage.” Martian. 
—“Tell me his name.” Acacius.—“He is called the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob.” Martian.—“Are these the names of gods?” Acacius. 


—‘“By no means, but of men to whom the true God spoke; he is the only 
God, and he alone is to be adored, feared, and loved.” Martian.—“What is 
this God?” Acacius.—“He is the most high Adonia, who is seated above the 
cherubims and seraphims.” Martian.—“What is a seraph?” Acacius.—“A 
ministering spirit of the most high God, and one of the principal lords of the 
heavenly court.” Martian.—“What chimeras are these? Lay aside these 
whims of invisible beings, and adore such gods as you can see.” Acacius. 
—“Tell me who are those gods to whom you would have me sacrifice?” 
Martian.—‘“Apollo, the saviour of men, who preserves us from pestilence 
and famine, who enlightens, preserves, and governs the universe.” Acacius. 
—“Do you mean that wretch that could not preserve his own life: who, 
being in love with a young woman, (Daphne,) ran about distracted in 
pursuit of her, not knowing that he was never to possess the object of his 
desires? It is therefore evident that he could not foresee things to come, 
since he was in the dark as to his own fate: and as clear that he could be no 
god, who was thus cheated by a creature. All know likewise that he had a 
base passion for Hyacinth, a beautiful boy, and was so awkward as to break 
the head of that minion, the fond object of his criminal passion, with a 
quoit. Is not he also that god who, with Neptune, turned mason, hired 
himself to a king, (Laomedon of Troy.) and built the walls of a city? Would 
you oblige me to sacrifice to such a divinity, or to Esculapius, thunderstruck 
by Jupiter? or to Venus, whose life was infamous, and to a hundred such 
monsters, to whom you offer sacrifice? No, though my life itself depended 
on it, ought I to pay divine honors to those whom I should blush to imitate, 
and of whom I can entertain no other sentiments than those of contempt and 
execration? You adore gods, the imitators of whom you yourselves would 
punish.” Martian.—“‘It is usual for you Christians to raise several calumnies 
against our gods; for which reason I command you to come now with me to 
a banquet in honor of Jupiter and Juno, and acknowledge and perform what 
is due to their majesty.” Acacius——“How can I sacrifice to a man whose 
sepulchre is unquestionably in Crete? What! is he risen again?” Martian. 
—“You must either sacrifice or die.” Acacius.—“This is the custom of the 
Dalmatian robbers; when they have taken a passenger in a narrow way, they 
leave him no other choice but to surrender his money or his life. But, for my 
part, I declare to you that I fear nothing that you can do to me. The laws 
punish adulterers, thieves, and murderers. Were I guilty of any of those 


things, I should be the first man to condemn myself. But if my whole crime 
be the adoring of the true God, and I am on this account to be put to death, 
it is no longer a law but an injustice.” Martian.—“I have no order to judge 
but to counsel you to obey. If you refuse, I know how to force you to a 
compliance.” Acacius.—“I have a law which I will obey: this commands 
me not to renounce my God. If you think yourself bound to execute the 
orders of a man who in a little time hence must leave the world, and his 
body become the food of worms, much more strictly am I bound to obey the 
omnipotent God, who is infinite and eternal, and who hath declared, 
Whoever shall deny me before men, him will I deny before my Father.” 
Martian.— “You now mention the error of your sect which I have long 
desired to be informed of: you say then that God hath a son?” Acacius. 
—‘“Doubtless he hath one.” Martian.—“Who is this son of God?” Acacius. 
—““The Word of truth and grace.” Martian.—‘“Is that his name?” Acacius. 
—“You did not ask me his name, but what he is.” Martian.—‘“What then is 
his name?” Acacius.—“Jesus Christ.” Martian having inquired of the saint 
by what woman God had this son, he replied, that the divine generation of 
the Word is of a different nature from human generation, and proved it from 
the language the royal prophet makes use of in the forty-fourth psalm. 
Martian.—“Is God then corporeal?” Acacius.—“He is known only to 
himself. We cannot describe him; he is invisible to us in this mortal state, 
but we are sufficiently acquainted with his perfections to confess and adore 
him.” Martian.—“If God hath no body, how can he have a heart or mind?” 
Acacius.—“Wisdom hath no dependence or connection with an organized 
body. What hath body to do with understanding?” He then pressed him to 
sacrifice from the example of the Cataphrygians, or Montanists, and engage 
all under his care to do the same. Acacius replied: “It is not me these people 
obey, but God. Let them hear me when I advise them to what is right; out 
let them despise me, if I offer them the contrary and endeavor to pervert 
them.” Martian.—“Give me all their names.” Acacius.—‘“They are written 
in heaven, in God’s invisible registers.” Martian.—“Where are the 
magicians, your companions, and the teachers of this cunningly devised 
error?” by which he probably meant the priests. Acacius—“No one in the 
world abhors magic more than we Christians.” Martian.—“Magic is the 
new religion which you introduce.” Acacius.—“We destroy those gods 
whom you fear, though you made them yourselves. We, on the contrary, 


fear not him whom we have made with our hands, but him who created us, 
and who is the Lord and Master of all nature: who loved us as our good 
father, and redeemed us from death and hell as the careful and affectionate 
shepherd of our souls.” Martian.—“Give the names I require, if you would 
avoid the torture.” Acacius.—“I am before the tribunal, and do you ask me 
my name, and, not satisfied with that, you must also know those of the other 
ministers? Do you hope to conquer many; you, whom I alone am able thus 
to confound? If you desire to know our names, mine is Acacius. If you 
would know more, they call me Agathangelus, and my two companions are 
Piso, bishop of the Trojans, and Menander, a priest. Do now what yon 
please.” Martian.—“You shall remain in prison till the emperor is 
acquainted with what has passed on this subject, and sends his orders 
concerning you.” 

The emperor Decius having read the interrogatory, recompensed Martian 
by making him governor of Pamphilia, but admired so much the prudence 
and constancy of Acacius, that he ordered him to be discharged, and 
suffered him to profess the Christian religion. 

This his glorious confession is dated on the 29th of March, and happened 
under Decius in 250, or 251. How long St. Acacius survived does not 
appear. The Greeks, Egyptians, and other oriental churches, honor his name 
on the 31st of March; though his name occurs not in the Roman 
Martyrology. See his authentic acts in Ruinart, p. 152; Tillemont, t. 2, p. 
357; Fleury, t. 2; Ceillier, t. 3, p. 560. 


St. Guy, C. 


He is called by the Germans Witen, and was forty years abbot of Pomposa, 
in the dutchy of Ferrara, in Italy, a man eminent in all virtues, especially 
patience, the love of solitude, and prayer. He died in 1046. The emperor, 
Henry III., caused his relics to be translated to Spire, which city honors him 
as its principal patron. See his life, by a disciple, in the Acts Sanctorium of 
Henschenius, and another, shorter, of the same age. 
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St. Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, C. 


From his life, written two years after his decease, by his Intimate friend 
Guigo, fifth prior of the great Chartreuse, by the order of pope Innocent II. 
Bollandus ad Apr. 1, p. 36. Mabillon, Anna.1. 66. n 34 Pagi ad An. 1080. 
Hist. Litter. de la France, t. 11, p. 149. 


A. D. 1132. 


The first tincture of the mind is of the utmost importance to virtue; and it 
was the happiness of this saint to receive from his cradle the strongest 
impressions of piety by the example and care of his illustrious and holy 
parents. He was born at Chateau-neuf, in the territory of Valence, in 
Dauphiné, in 1053. His father, Odilo, served his country in an honorable 
post in the army, in which he acquitted himself of his duty to his prince with 
so much the greater fidelity and valor, as he most ardently endeavored to 
sanctify his profession and all his actions by a motive of religion. Being 
sensible that all authority which men receive over others is derived from 
God, with an obligation that they employ it, in the first place, for the 
advancement of the divine honor, he labored, by all the means in his power, 
to make his soldiers faithful servants of their Creator, and by severe 
punishments to restrain vices, those especially of impurity and lying. By the 
advice of his son, St. Hugh, he afterwards became a Carthusian monk, when 
he was upwards of fourscore years old, and lived eighteen years in great 
humility and austerity, under St. Bruno and his successors, in the great 
Chartreuse, where he died, one hundred years old, having received extreme- 
unction and the viaticum from the hands of his son. Our saint likewise 
assisted, in her last moments, his mother, who had for many years, under 
his direction, served God in her own house, by prayer, fasting, and 
plenteous almsdeeds. Hugh, from the cradle, appeared to be a child of 
benediction. He went through his studies with great applause, and his 
progress in piety always kept pace with his advancement in learning. 


Having chosen to serve God in an ecclesiastical state, that he might always 
dwell in his house and be occupied in his praises, he accepted a canonry in 
the cathedral of Valence. In this station, the sanctity of his life, and his 
extraordinary talents, rendered him the ornament of that church; and the 
gentleness and affability of his deportment won him the affection of all his 
colleagues. He was tall, and very comely, but naturally exceeding bashful; 
and such was his modesty, that for some time he found means to conceal his 
learning and eloquence: nevertheless, his humility served only to show 
afterwards those talents to more advantage and with greater lustre. For no 
virtue shines brighter with learning than modesty, as nothing renders 
scholars more odious or despicable than haughtiness and pride, which they 
discover by their obstinacy and clamors, by the contempt with which they 
treat those who dissent from them in opinion, and by their ostentatious 
pedantry in embracing every occasion of exhibiting their supposed superior 
wit and extraordinary parts. 

Hugh, then bishop of Die, but soon after archbishop of Lyons, and also 
cardinal legate of the holy see, was so charmed at first sight of the saint 
when he happened to come to Valence, that he would not be contented till 
he had taken the good man into his household. He employed him in 
extirpating simony and in many other affairs of importance. In 1080, the 
legate Hugh held a synod at Avignon, in which he took under consideration 
the desolate condition and the grievous disorders into which the church of 
Grenoble was sunk, through the sloth and bad example of its late mercenary 
pastor. The eyes of the legate and of the whole council were fixed on St. 
Hugh as the person best qualified, by his virtue and prudence, to reform 
these abuses, and restore the ancient glory of that church; and with them the 
voice of the whole city conspired. But his reluctance and fears were not to 
be overcome, till he was compelled by the repeated commands of the legate 
and council. The legate took our newly-appointed bishop with him to 
Rome, in order to his receiving the episcopal consecration from the hands 
of Gregory VII., who then sat in the chair of St. Peter. The servant of God 
was glad of this opportunity of consulting the vicar of Christ concerning his 
own conscience; for during a great part of his life he had been extremely 
molested with troublesome temptations of importunate blasphemous 
thoughts against the divine providence. Pope Gregory, who was a man very 
well versed in the interior trials of souls assured him that this angel of Satan 


was permitted by God, in his sweet mercy, to buffet him only for his trial 
and crown: which words exceedingly comforted the saint, and encouraged 
him to bear his cross with patience and joy. A devout soul, under this trial, 
which finds these suggestions always painful and disagreeable, ought not to 
lose courage; for by patience and perseverance she exceedingly multiplies 
her crowns, and glorifies God, who has laid it upon her shoulders, and who 
will, when he sees fit, scatter these mists, and on a sudden translate her 
from this state of bitterness and darkness into the region of light, joy, and 
the sweetest peace. St. Hugh prayed earnestly to be freed from this enemy, 
but received for a long time the same answer with St Paul.42” In the mean 
while, his patience and constancy were his victory and his crown: and 
assiduous meditation on the sufferings of our divine Redeemer, who was 
made for us a man of sorrows, was his comfort and support. 

The pious countess Maud would needs be at the whole charge of the 
ceremony of his consecration: she also gave him a crosier and other 
episcopa ornaments, with a small library of suitable books, earnestly 
desiring to be instructed by his good counsels, and assisted by his prayers. 
St. Hugh, after his ordination, hastened to his flock; but, being arrived at 
Grenoble, could not refrain his tears, and was exceedingly afflicted and 
terrified when he saw the diocese overrun with tares which the enemy had 
sown while the pastor slept. He found the people in general immersed in a 
profound ignorance of several essential duties of religion, and plunged in 
vice and immorality. Some sins seemed by custom to have lost their name, 
and men committed them without any scruple or sign of remorse. The 
negligence and backwardness of many in frequenting the sacraments, 
indicated a total decay of piety, and could not fail introducing many 
Spiritual disorders in their souls, especially a great lukewarmness in prayer 
and other religious duties. Simony and usury seemed, under specious 
disguises, to be accounted innocent, and to reign almost without control. 
Many lands belonging of the church were usurped by laymen; and the 
revenues of the bishopric were dissipated, so that the saint, upon his arrival, 
found nothing either to enable him to assist the poor, or to supply his own 
necessities, unless he would have had recourse to unlawful contracts, as had 
been the common practice of many others, but which he justly deemed 
iniquitous; nor would he by any means defile his soul with them. He set 


himself in earnest to reprove vice, and reform abuses. To this purpose he 
endeavored by rigorous fasts, watchings, tears, sighs, and prayer, to draw 
down the divine mercy on his flock. And so plentiful was the benediction of 
heaven upon his labors, that he had the comfort to see the face of his 
diocese in a short time exceedingly changed. After two years, imitating 
therein the humility of some other saints, he privately resigned his 
bishopric, presuming on the tacit consent of the holy see. And putting on 
the habit of St. Bennet, he entered upon a novitiate in the austere abbey of 
Chaise-Dieu, or Casa-Dei, in Auvergne, of the reformation of Cluni. There 
he lived a year a perfect model of all virtues to that house of saints, till pope 
Gregory VII. commanded him, in virtue of holy obedience, to resume his 
pastoral charge. Coming out of his solitude, like another Moses descending 
from the conversation of God on the mountain, he announced the divine law 
with greater zeal and success than ever. The author of his life assures us that 
he was an excellent and assiduous preacher. 

St. Bruno and his six companions addressed themselves to him for his 
advice in their pious design of forsaking the world, and he appointed their a 
desert which was in his diocese, whither he conducted them in 1084. It isa 
frightful solitude, called the Chartreuse, or Carthusian mountains, in 
Dauphiné, which place gave name to the famous order St. Bruno founded 
there. The meek and pious behavior of these servants of God took deep root 
in the heart of our holy pastor; and it was his delight frequently to visit them 
in their solitude, to join them in their exercises and austerities, and perform 
the meanest offices amongst them, as an outcast and one unworthy to bear 
them company. Sometimes the charms of contemplation detained him so 
long in his hermitage, that St. Bruno was obliged to order him to go to his 
flock, and acquit himself of the duties which he owed them. He being 
determined to sell his horses for the benefit of the poor, thinking himself 
able to perform the visitation of his diocese on foot, St. Bruno, to whose 
advice he paid an implicit deference, opposed his design, urging that he had 
not strength for such an undertaking. For the last forty years of his life he 
was afflicted with almost continual headaches, and pains in the stomach; he 
also suffered the most severe interior temptations. Yet God did not leave 
him entirely destitute of comfort; but frequently visited his soul with 
heavenly sweetness and sensible spiritual consolations, which filled his 
heart under his afflictions with interior joy. The remembrance of the divine 


love, or of his own and others’ spiritual miseries, frequently produced a 
flood of tears from his eyes, which way soever he turned them; nor was he 
able sometimes to check them in company or at table, especially while he 
heard the holy scriptures read. In hearing confessions, he frequently 
mingled his tears with those of his penitents, or first excited theirs by his 
own. At his sermons it was not unusual to see the whole audience melt into 
tears together; and some were so strongly affected, that they confessed their 
sins publicly on the spot. After sermon, he was detained very long in 
hearing confessions. He often cast himself at the feet of others, to entreat 
them to pardon injuries, or to make some necessary satisfaction to their 
neighbors. His love of heavenly things made all temporal affairs seem to 
him burdensome and tedious. Women he would never look in the face, so 
that he knew not the features of his own mother. He never loved to hear or 
relate public news or reports, for fear of detraction, or at least of dissipation. 
His constant pensioners and occasional alms (in the latter of which he was 
extremely bountiful) were very expensive to him: insomuch, that though, in 
order to relieve the poor, he had long denied himself every thing that 
seemed to have the least appearance of superfluity, still, for the extending 
his beneficent inclination, he even sold, in the time of famine, a gold 
chalice, and part of his episcopal ornaments, as gold rings and precious 
stones. And the happy consequence of St. Hugh’s example this way was, 
that the rich were moved by it to bestow of their treasures to the 
necessitous, whereby the wants of all the poor of his diocese were supplied. 

He earnestly solicited pope Innocent II. for leave to resign his bishopric, 
that he might die in solitude; but was never able to obtain his request.122 
God was pleased to purify his soul by a lingering illness before he called 
him to himself. Some time before his death, he lost his memory for every 
thing but his prayers: the psalter and the Lord’s prayer he recited with great 
devotion, almost without intermission: and he was said to have repeated the 
last three hundred times in one night. Being told that so constant an 
attention would increase his distemper, he said: “It is quite otherwise: by 
prayer I always find myself stronger.” In the time of sickness, a certain 
frowardness and peevishness of disposition is what the best of us are too apt 
to give way to, through weakness of nature and a temptation of the enemy, 
who seeks to deprive a dying person of the most favorable advantages of 


penance and patience, and to feed and strengthen self-love in the soul while 
upon the very cross itself, and in the crucible into which she is thrown by a 
singular mercy, in order to her coming forth refined and pure. In this fiery 
trial, the virtue of the saints shows itself genuine, and endued with a 
fortitude which renders it worthy its crown. By the same test is pretended 
virtue discovered: self-love can no longer disguise itself: it cries out, 
murmurs, frets, and repines: the mask which the hypocrite wore is here 
pulled off: saints, on the contrary, under every degree of torture cruelty can 
invent, preserve a happy patience and serenity of soul. Hence the devil 
would not allow the virtue of Job to be sincere before it had been approved 
under sickness and bodily paint! St. Hugh left us by his invincible 
patience a proof of the fervor of his charity. Under the sharpest pains, he 
never let fall one word of complaint, nor mentioned what he suffered: his 
whole concern seemed only to be for others. When any assisted him, he 
expressed the greatest confusion and thankfulness: if he had given the least 
trouble to any one, he would beg to receive the discipline, and because no 
one would give it him, would confess his fault, as he called it, and implore 
the divine mercy with tears. The like sentiments we read in the relation of 
the deaths of many holy monks of La Trappe. Dom. Bennet, under the most 
racking pains, when turned in his bed, said: “You lay me too much at my 
ease.” Dom. Charles would not cool his mouth with a little water in the 
raging heat of a violent fever. Such examples teach us at least to blush at 
and condemn our murmurs and impatience under sickness. The humility of 
St. Hugh was the more surprising, because every one approached him with 
the greatest reverence and affection, and thought it a happiness if they were 
allowed in any thing to serve him. It was his constant prayer, in which he 
begged his dear Carthusians and all others to join him, that God would 
extinguish in his heart all attachment to creatures, that his pure love might 
reign in all his affections. One said to him: “Why do you weep so bitterly, 
who never offended God by any wilful crime?” He replied: “Vanity and 
inordinate affections suffice to damn a soul. It is only through the divine 
mercy that we can hope to be saved, and shall we ever cease to implore it?” 
If any one spoke of news in his presence, he checked them, saying: “This 
life is all given us for weeping and penance, not for idle discourses.” He 
closed his penitential course on the 1st of April, in 1132, wanting only two 


months of being eighty years old, of which he had been fifty-two years 
bishop. Miracles attested the sanctity of his happy death; and he was 
canonized by Innocent II., in 1134. 

There is no saint who was not a lover of retirement and penance. Shall we 
not learn from them to shun the tumult of the world, as much as our 
circumstances will allow, and give ourselves up to the exercises of holy 
solitude, prayer, and pious reading. Holy solitude is the school of heavenly 
doctrine, where fervent souls study a divine science, which is learned by 
experience, not by the discourses of others. Here they learn to know God 
and themselves; they disengage their affections from the world, and burn 
and reduce to ashes all that can fasten their hearts to it. Here they give 
earthly things for those of heaven, and goods of small value for those of 
inestimable price. In blessed solitude, a man repairs in his soul the image of 
his Creator, which was effaced by sin, and, by the victory which he gains 
over his passions, is in some degree freed from the corruption of his nature, 
and restored in some measure to the state of its integrity and innocence by 
the ruin of vice, and the establishment of all virtues in his affections; so 
that, by a wonderful change wrought in his soul, he becomes a new 
creature, and a terrestrial angel. His sweet repose and his employments are 
also angelical, being of the same nature with those of the blessed in heaven. 
By the earnest occupation of the powers of his soul on God and in God, or 
in doing his will, he is continually employed in a manner infinitely more 
excellent and more noble than he could be in governing all the empires of 
the world; and in a manner which is far preferable to all the vain 
occupations of the greatest men of the world during the whole course of 
their lives. Moreover, in the interior exercises of this state, a soul receives 
certain antepasts of eternal felicity, by which she intimately feels how sweet 
God is, and learns to have no relish for any thing but for him alone. O my 
friends, cried out a certain pious contemplative, I take leave of you with 
these words, and this feeling invitation of the Psalmist: Come, taste your 
selves, and see by your own experience how sweet the Lord is. But these 
and other privileges and precious advantages only belong to the true 
solitary, who joins interior to exterior solitude, is never warped by sloth or 
remissness, gives no moments to idleness, uses continual violence to 
himself, in order perfectly to subdue his passions, watches constantly over 
his senses, is penetrated to the heart with the wholesome sadness of 


penance, has death always before his eyes, is always taken up in the 
exercises of compunction the divine praises, love, adoration, and 
thanksgiving, and is raised above the earth and all created things by the 
ardor of his desires of being united to God, he sovereign good. 


St. Melito, Bishop of Sardes in Lydia, C. 


IN THE REIGN OF MARCUS AURELIUS 


To that emperor, in 175, he addressed an elegant and modest apology for 
the faith. From an eminent spirit of prophecy with which he was endued by 


God, he was surnamed The Prophet, as St. Jerom!282 and Eusebius 


testify.1083 


St. Gilbert, Bishop of Caithness in Scotland 


Having administered that see with great sanctity for twenty years, he died 
on the 1st of April, 1240. See the Aberdeen Breviary. 


April 2"4 


St. Francis of Paula, Confessor 


FOUNDER OF THE ORDER OF MINIMS 


From the bull of his canonization, and the memoirs relating to it, with the 
notes of Papebroke, t. 1, Apr. p. 103, also Philip Commines, b. 6, c. 8. See 
Le Fevre, Cont. of Fleury, b. 115, n. 111, 120, 144. Helyot, Hist. des Ord. 
Relig. t. 9, p. 426. Giry, a provincial of his order, in his Lives of Saints, and 
in a particular dissertation: and De Coste, of the same order, in his judicious 
and accurate life of this saint in quarto. 


A. D. 1508. 


This saint was born about the year 1416, at Paula, a small city near the 
Tyrrhenian sea, in Calabria, the midway from Naples to Reggio. His parents 
were very poor, but industrious, and happy in their condition, making the 
will and love of God the sole object of all their desires and endeavors. Their 
whole conduct was, as it were, one straight line directed to this point. 
Having lived together several years without issue, they earnestly begged of 
God, through the intercession of St. Francis of Assisium, a son who might 
faithfully and assiduously serve him, and become an instrument to glorify 
his name, to whose service they solemnly devoted him. A son some time 
after this was born, whom they considered as the fruit of their prayers, 
named him after their patron, St. Francis, and made it their chief care to 
inspire him with pious sentiments, and give him an education suitable to his 
holy destination. Francis, while yet a child, made abstinence, solitude, and 
prayer his delight. In the thirteenth year of his age, his father, whose name 
was James Martotille, placed him in the convent of Franciscan friars at St. 
Mark’s, an episcopal town of that province, where he learned to read, and 
laid the foundation of the austere life which he ever after led. He, from that 
time, denied himself all use of linen and flesh meat; and though he had not 
professed the rule of that order, he seemed, even in that tender age, to 
surpass all the religious in a scrupulous observance of every thing 


prescribed by it. Having spent one year here, he performed, with his 
parents, a pilgrimage to Assisium, the Portiuncula, and Rome. When he was 
returned to Paula, with their consent, he retired to a lonesome solitude about 
half a mile from the town: and, to avoid the distraction of visits, he shortly 
after chose a more remote retreat in the corner of a rock upon the seacoast, 
where he made himself a cave. He was scarce fifteen years old when he 
shut himself up in this hermitage, in 1432. He had no other bed than the 
rock itself, nor other food than the herbs which he gathered in the 
neighboring wood, or what was sometimes brought him by his friends. 
Before he was quite twenty years old, two other devoutly inclined persons 
joined him, imitating his holy exercises. The neighbors built them three 
cells and 2 chapel, in which they sung the divine praises, and a certain 
priest from the parish church came, and said mass for them. This is reputed 
the first foundation of his religious order, in 1436. Near seventeen years 
after, their number being much increased, with the approbation of the 
archbishop of Cosenza, a large church and monastery were built for them in 
the same place, towards the year 1454. So great was the devotion of the 
people, that the whole country joined, and all hands were set to this work; 
even noblemen would share in carrying burdens. During the erection of this 
building, our saint performed several miracles. Among others, a person 
deposed upon oath, in the process of the saint’s canonization, that he 
himself was healed in an instant of a painful lameness in his thigh, by the 
prayer of the servant of God. When the house was completed, he applied 
himself to establish regularity and uniformity in his community, not abating 
in the least of his former severity with regard to himself. His bed was no 
longer indeed the rock, but it was a board, or the bare floor, with a stone or 
log of wood for his pillow, till, in his old age, he made use of a mat. He 
allowed himself no more sleep than was absolutely necessary to refresh 
weary nature, and to enable him to resume his devout exercises with greater 
vigor. He took but one repast a day, in the evening, and usually nothing but 
bread and water. Sometimes he passed two days without taking any food, 
especially before great festivals. 

Penance, charity, and humility he laid down for the groundwork and basis 
of his rule. He obliged his followers to observe a perpetual Lent, and always 
to abstain not only from flesh, but also from all white meats, or food made 
of milk, such as cheese, butter, &c., also from eggs, all which the ancient 


canons forbid in Lent. In order more effectually to enforce obedience to this 
injunction, he prescribed a fourth vow, by which every religious of his order 
binds himself to observe it. His intention in enjoining this perpetual 
abstinence was to repair, in some sort, the abuses of Lent among Christians. 
He always lamented to see that holy fast so much relaxed by the mitigations 
which the church has been obliged to tolerate, in condescension to the 
lukewarmness of the generality of her children. He hoped also, by example, 
to open the eyes of the rest of the faithful, to whom the sight of such a 
perpetual Lent, compared to their remissness in one of only forty days, 
might be a continual reproach and silent preaching, perhaps more effectual 
than by words. The saint took charity for the motto and symbol of his order, 
to show it was to be its soul, and its most distinguishing characteristic, 
whereby to signify the intimate union of all its members, not only with one 
another, but with all the faithful, by their ardent love of God, that divine 
flame which glowed so warmly in his own breast, and which he eagerly 
endeavored to kindle in all others. Humility, however, was his darling 
virtue. The greater he was before God, and the more he was distinguished in 
the sight of heaven, the less he appeared in his own eyes; and the more he 
was exalted among men, honored and reverenced by popes and kings, the 
more eamestly did he study to live concealed and to debase himself beneath 
all creatures. It was his fondness for living concealed, unknown, and 
entirely forgotten by all men, that inspired him with the design in his 
earliest years of burying himself in a desert: in which part of his life, we 
know nothing of his sublime contemplations and his heavenly raptures, or 
of his severe penance, emulating the Eliases and the Baptists, because he 
sought to live hidden from the eyes of men, according to that maxim of true 
humility, Love to be unknown; nor did he only seek to conceal himself and 
draw a veil over his other virtues, but also over his humility itself. An 
humility which sets itself forth with an exterior show of piety, which draws 
respect, and receives honor, is generally false; only the shadow of that 
virtue, and in reality a subtle, refined pride. At least it is always dangerous, 
and much to be suspected. But the humility of Francis was both true and 
secure, because hidden. When God discovered him to the world, the saint 
conversed with it so as always to retain the same spirit. Not yet twenty 
years old, he was the legislator and oracle of all who approached him: yet 
he was no ways elated on this account; he assumed nothing to himself, and 


professed that he knew nothing save Jesus Christ crucified, and that there is 
no virtue, no happiness, but in knowing our own littleness, and in being 
humble of heart with our divine Master. By this humility he was filled with 
the spirit of God, and by a wonderful prodigy of grace, at nineteen years of 
age, became the founder of an eminent religious order. Other orders have 
their principal end and distinguishing characters; some being remarkable for 
their poverty, others for austerity, others for prayer, holy zeal, &c. That of 
St. Francis of Paula eminently includes all the above-mentioned; but to 
show his value for humility, which he most earnestly recommended to his 
followers as the ground of all Christian virtues, he gave them a name that 
might express it, and begged of the pope, as a singular privilege, that his 
religious might be called Minims, to signify that they were the least in the 
house of God. Moreover, as in every community there must be a supreme, 
St. Francis would have the superior of each house in his order called 
Corrector, to put him in continual remembrance that he is only the servant 
of all the rest, according to that of Luke 22, He who is greater among you, 
let him be as the least. But the more this saint humbled himself, the more 
did God exalt him. 

The archbishop of Cosenza approved the rule and order of this holy man, 
in 1471. Pope Sixtus IV. confirmed it by a bull, dated the 23d of May, in 
1474, and established Francis superior-general. This order was then chiefly 
composed of laymen, with a few clerks, and only one priest Balthasar de 
Spino, doctor of laws, afterwards confessor to Innocent VIII. About the 
year 1476, the saint founded another convent at Paterno, on the gulf of 
Tarentum; and a third at Spezza, in the diocese of Cosenza. In the year 
1479, being invited into Sicily, he was received there as an angel from 
heaven, wrought miracles, and built several monasteries in that island, 
where he continued a whole year. Being returned into Calabria, in 1480, he 
built another at Corigliano, in the diocese of Rossano. Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, provoked at some wholesome advice the saint had given him and 
his two sons, Alphonsus, duke of Calabria, and John, cardinal of Aragon, 
persecuted him: but his third son, Frederick, prince of Tarentum, was his 
friend. The king, alleging that he had built monasteries without the royal 
assent, ordered a messenger to apprehend him at Paterno, and bring him 
prisoner to Naples. But the officer, approaching to seize his person, was so 
moved at his humility, and the readiness with which he disposed himself to 


follow him, that, struck with awe, he returned to Naples, and dissuaded the 
king from attempting any thing against the servant of God. The holy man 
was favored with an eminent spirit of prophecy. He foretold to several 
persons, in the years 1447, 1448, and 1449, the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks, which happened on the 29th of May, in 1453, under the 
command of Mahomet II., when Constantine Paleeologus, the last Christian 
emperor, was slain, fighting tumultuously in the streets. He also foretold 
that Otranto, one of the most important places and keys of the kingdom of 
Naples, would fall into the hands of the same infidels, three months before 
Achmat Bacha surprised it on the last day of August, 1480, to the great 
consternation of Italy and all Europe. But the servant of God promised the 
Christians, especially the pious John, count of Arena, one of the generals of 
Ferdinand I., king of Naples, certain success the year following, when they 
recovered that city, and drove the infidels out of Italy, their victory being 
facilitated by the death of the Turkish emperor, and a civil war between the 
two brothers, Bajazet II. and Zizimes. The authentic depositions of many 
unexceptionable witnesses, given with all the formalities which both the 
civil and canon law require, prove these and many other illustrious 
predictions of the holy man, on several public and private occasions,12%4 
with regard to the kings of Naples, Ferdinand I., and Alphonsus II., and 
Louisa of Savoy, countess, afterwards duchess of Angouleme, mother of 
king Francis I. in France, and many others. Lawrence, bishop of Grenoble, 
of the most noble house of Alemans, in Dauphiné, uncle to the most valiant 
and pious captain De Bayard,128° in his letter to pope Leo X. for the 
canonization of St. Francis, writes: “Most holy Father, he revealed to me 
many things which were known only to God and myself.” In 1469, pope 
Paul II. sent one of his chamberlains, an ecclesiastic of the noble family of 
Adorno in Genoa, into Calabria, to inform himself of the truth of the 
wonderful things that were related of the saint. The chamberlain addressed 
himself to the vigilant archbishop of Cosenza, who assured him, from his 
own intimacy with the saint, of his sincere virtue and extraordinary sanctity, 
and sent one of his ecclesiastics, named Charles Pyrrho, a canon of 
Cosenza, a man of great learning and probity, to attend him to Paula. This 
Pyrrho had been himself healed, ten years before, of a violent toothache by 
the man of God touching his cheek with his hand, (of which the authentic 


depositions are extant,) and had from that time frequently visited him. The 
Saint was at work, according to his custom, among the masons who were 
laying the foundation of his church; but seeing two strangers coming 
towards him, left his work, and came to meet them. He made them a low 
obeisance; and when the chamberlain offered to kiss his hand, according to 
the Italian custom of saluting priests and religious men, he would by no 
means allow it, and falling on his knees, said he was bound to kiss his 
hands, which God had consecrated for the thirty years he had said mass. 
The chamberlain was exceedingly struck at his answer, hearing him, who 
was an entire stranger to his person, tell him so exactly how long he had 
been a priest; but concealing himself and his commission, desired to 
converse with him in his convent. The chamberlain, who was a very 
eloquent man, made him a long discourse, in which, to try his virtue, he 
censured his institute as too austere, spoke much on the illusions and 
dangers to which extraordinary and miraculous gifts are liable, and exhorted 
him to walk in ordinary paths, trodden by eminent servants of God. The 
Saint answered his objections with great modesty and humility; but seeing 
him not yet satisfied, he went to the fire, and taking out some burning coals, 
held them a considerable time in his hand without receiving any harm, 
saying: “All creatures obey those who serve God with a perfect heart.” 
Which golden words are inserted by Leo X. in the bull of his canonization. 
The chamberlain returned to Cosenza full of veneration for the holy man, 
and told both the archbishop and his holiness at his return to Rome, that the 
sanctity of Francis was greater than his reputation in the world. A youth, 
nephew to the saint, being dead, his mother, the saint’s own sister, applied 
to him for comfort, and filled his apartment with lamentations. After the 
mass and divine office had been said for the repose of his soul, St. Francis 
ordered the corpse to be carried from the church into his cell, where he 
ceased not to pray till, to her great astonishment, he had restored him to life 
and presented him to her in perfect health. The young man entered his 
order, and is the celebrated Nicholas Alesso who afterwards followed his 
uncle into France, and was famous for sanctity and many great actions.1286 
Louis XI., king of France, a prince perhaps the most absolute, the most 
tenacious of his authority, jealous of his prerogative, and impatient of 
control, that ever wore that crown, after an apoplectic fit fell into a lingering 


decay.182 Never had any man a stronger passion for life, or a greater dread 
of the very thoughts of death. Such was his frowardness and impatience, 
that every one trembled to approach him: nor durst any ask him a favor. He 
gave his physician ten thousand crowns a month, as long as he should 
prolong his life, and stood in the greatest awe of him. He shut himself up in 
his palace or castle of Plessis-les-Tours, near the city of Tours. Jesters, 
buffoons, and dancers were employed to divert his melancholy and 
peevishness, but in vain. He ordered prayers, processions, and pilgrimages 
for his health, and even against the north-wind, which he found injurious to 
him, and he caused holy relics from the remotest places to be brought to 
Plessis, into his chamber. His distemper still increasing, he sent an 
ambassador to our holy hermit in Calabria, begging he would come to see 
him, and restore his health, making the greatest promises to serve both him 
and his order. Hearing that the man of God would not be prevailed on by his 
promises to comply with his request, he entreated Ferdinand king of Naples 
to send him. Francis answered positively, that he could not tempt God, or 
undertake a voyage of a thousand miles to work a miracle, which was asked 
upon low and merely human motives. Louis did not yet desist, but desired 
the pope to interpose in favor of his request. Sixtus IV., by two briefs, 
commanded Francis immediately to repair to the king. Hereupon the 
obedient saint, without delay, set out and passed through Naples, where he 
was exceedingly honored by king Ferdinand. He took also Rome in his way, 
where he was treated with the highest distinction by the pope and cardinals. 
Embarking at Ostia, he landed in France, and cured many sick of the 
plague, in Provence, as he passed. Louis, in great joy, gave a purse of ten 
thousand crowns to him who brought the first news of the saint’s arrival in 
his dominions, and sent the dauphin, with the principal lords of his court, to 
meet him at Amboise, and to conduct him to his palace. The saint arrived at 
Plessis on the 24th of April in 1482. The king went out to meet him, 
attended with all his court, and falling on his knees, conjured him to obtain 
of God the prolongation of his life. St. Francis told him, no wise man ought 
to entertain such a desire. To which he added this useful lesson, that the 
lives of kings had their appointed limits no less than those of his meanest 
subjects, that God’s decree was unchangeable, and that there remained 
nothing to be done but for his majesty to resign himself to the divine will, 


and prepare for a happy death. The king gave orders that he should be 
lodged in an apartment in his palace, near the chapel, and assigned him an 
interpreter. St. Francis often spoke to his majesty both in private and before 
his courtiers, and always with such wisdom, though a man without learning, 
that Philip Commines, who frequently heard him, says that all present were 
persuaded the Holy Ghost spoke by his mouth. By his prayers and 
exhortations he effected a perfect change in the king’s heart who, having 
recommended to him his three children, and the repose of his soul, died in 
his arms, perfectly resigned, on the 30th of August, in 1483. 

King Charles VIII. honored the saint even more than his father Louis had 
done; would do nothing in the affairs of his conscience, or even in those of 
the state, without his advice; visited him every day as long as he stayed at 
Plessis, standing before him as a disciple, and engaged him to stand 
godfather to his son the dauphin, to whom he gave the name of our saint. 
He built for him a beautiful convent in the park of Plessis, in a place called 
Montils: and another at Amboise, and upon the very spot where he met him 
when he was dauphin: and going to Rome in 1495, where he made a 
triumphant entry, and was saluted emperor of Constantinople by pope 
Alexander VI., he built there, on Mount Pincio, a stately monastery for this 
order, under the name of the Blessed Trinity, in which none but Frenchmen 
can be admitted. In his reign the saint founded the convent of Nigeon, near 
Paris, on which occasion two doctors, who had violently opposed the 
institute before the bishop of Paris, were so moved by the sight of the saint 
at Plessis, that they entered his order in 1506. Pope Julius II. again 
approved the rule, in which the saint had made some alterations. King 
Charles VIII. dying in 1498, Louis XII. succeeded him. He at first gave the 
saint leave to return to Italy; but quickly recalled it, and heaped honors and 
benefactions on all his relations. St. Francis spent the three last months of 
his life within his cell, to prepare himself for a happy death, denying 
himself all communication with mankind, that nothing might divert his 
thoughts from death and eternity. He fell sick of a fever on Palm-Sunday, in 
1506. On Maundy Thursday he assembled all his religious in the sacristy, 
and exhorted them to the love of God, charity with one another and with all 
men, and to a punctual observance of all the duties of their rule. After 
having made his confession, he communicated barefoot, and with a cord 
about his neck, which is the custom of his order. He died on the 2d of April, 


in 1508, being ninety-one years old.4288 He was canonized by Leo X. in 
1519. His body remained uncorrupted in the church of Plessis-les-Tours, till 
the year 1562, when the Huguenots broke open the shrine and found it 
entire, fifty-five years after his death. They dragged it about the streets, and 
burned it in a fire which they had made with the wood of a great 
crucifix.1282 Some of his bones were recovered by the Catholics, and are 
kept in several churches of his order at Plessis, Nigeon, Paris, Aix, Naples, 
Paula, and Madrid. In Tours the same Calvinists burned the body of St. 
Martin, Alcuin, and many others. But Louis of Bourbon, duke of 
Montpensier, governor of Anjou, Touraine, and Maine, a virtuous and 
valiant prince, soon gave chase to those sacrilegious plunderers, and 
restored the churches and religious places to their former possessors.122 St. 
Francis wrote two rules for his friars, with a Correctorium, or method of 
enjoining penances, and a third rule for nuns; all approved by pope Julius II. 
in 1506. 

Vanity and the love of the world make men fond of producing themselves 
in public, and by having never cultivated an acquaintance with themselves, 
they shun the very means, look upon retirement as intolerable, and pass 
their life in wandering always from home, and in a studied series of 
dissipation, in which they secretly seek the gratification of their vanity, 
sloth, and other passions, but meet only with emptiness, trouble, and 
vexation. Man can find happiness only in God and in his own heart. This he 
flies who cannot bear to converse with God and his own heart. On the 
contrary, he who is endued with the spirit of prayer, finds the greatest relish 
in the interior exercises of compunction and contemplation, and in 
conversing with heaven. Solitude is his chief delight, and his centre: here he 
lives sequestered from creatures, and as if there were only God and himself 
in the world, except that he ceases not to recommend all men to God. In 
paying the debts of charity, and other exterior duties to his neighbors, his 
heart is fixed on God, and he has purely his divine will in view. So that 
even in his public actions, he deposites his intention and sentiments in the 
bosom of his God and Redeemer, and has no regard to creatures but as he 
considers God and his holy will in them. You are dead, says the apostle,1024 
and your life is hid with God in Jesus Christ. 


St. Apian, M. 


Called by the Greeks and Latins Aphian, and sometimes Amphian. He was 
born of rich and illustrious parents, in Lycia, and by them sent in his youth 
to study eloquence, philosophy, and the Roman laws, in the famous schools 
of Berytus, in Phoenicia. He made a most rapid progress in learning: but it 
was his greatest happiness that, having embraced the Christian faith, he, by 
the means of prayer and retirement, preserved his innocence and virtue 
untainted in the midst of vice and lewdness. Returning home after his 
studies, he found his parents yet idolaters; and therefore withdrew to 
Cesarea in Palestine, being at that time eighteen years of age. St. 
Pamphilius there expounded the holy scriptures with great piety and 
learning, and Apian became one of his auditors. Such was his conduct in 
that school of martyrs, as prepared him to take the lead among them, and set 
the rest an example. Dioclesian having abdicated the empire at Nicomedia, 
on the Ist of May, in 305, Galerius Maximianus, the chief promoter of his 
bloody persecution, was declared emperor of the East, which Maximinus 
Daia governed under him, as Cesar. There came letters to Cesarea from the 
last-mentioned, containing orders to the governor to compel all persons 
whatever to attend the public solemn sacrifices. Then Apian, without 
having communicated his design to any person, “Not even to us,” says the 
historian Eusebius, with whom he dwelt, went to find out the governor 
Urbanus, as he was sacrificing, and came near to him without being 
perceived by the guards that surrounded him; and taking hold of his right 
hand, with which he was performing the ceremony, stopped him, saying: it 
was an impious thing to neglect the worship of the true God, and to 
sacrifice to idols and demons God inspired this generous youth, not yet 
twenty years of age, by this daring and extraordinary action, to confound 
the impiety of the persecutors, and to show them the courage of his 
servants. The guards instantly fell upon him, like so many wild beasts, 
cruelly buffeted his face, beat him down to the ground, kicked him 


unmercifully, hideously tore his mouth and lips, and wounded him in every 
part of his body. He was then thrown into a dark dungeon, where he 
remained a day and a night with his feet stretched very wide in the stocks. 
The next he was brought before the governor, who commanded he should 
suffer the most exquisite tortures. He had his sides torn so that his bones 
and entrails appeared: and his face was so swollen with the blows he had 
received, that he could not be known by his most intimate acquaintance. His 
only answer to all questions was: “I am a servant of Christ.” His constancy 
having thrown the tyrant into a transport of rage, he ordered the 
executioners to apply to his feet lighted matches of flax dipped in oil. The 
fire burned up his flesh, and penetrated even to the very bones, and the juice 
of his body dropped from him like melted wax, but he still continued 
resolute. His patience struck the persecutors with astonishment: and when 
pressed by his tormentors to sacrifice and obey the judge, fixing his eyes 
upon them, he only replied: “I confess Christ the only God, and the same 
God with the Father.” He was then remanded to prison, where he continued 
three days. Being then brought before the judge, he persisted in his 
confession, and, though half dead, was by his order cast into the sea. A 
prodigy ensued, of which there were as many witnesses, says Eusebius, as 
citizens of Ceesarea. He was no sooner thrown into the water, with stones 
tied to his feet, but both the sea and the city were shook with an earthquake, 
accompanied with a dreadful noise; and the sea, as if it was not able to 
endure the corpse of the martyr, threw it up before the gates of the city: all 
the inhabitants went out to see this prodigy, and gave glory to the God of 
the Christians, confessing aloud the name of Jesus Christ. The triumph of 
St. Apian happened on the 2d of April, 306, in the nineteenth year of his 
age. See Eusebius, an eye-witness, De Martyr. Palest. c. 4, and his genuine 
acts in Chaldaic, given to the public by Stephen Assemani, t. 2, p. 188. 


St. Theodosia, V. M. 


She was a native of Tyre. Having been educated in the Christian faith, she 
had, by vow, consecrated her virginity to God. She was not eighteen years 
of age when, in 308, being at Cesarea, and beholding there the cruelties 
exercised by the barbarous governor upon the servants of God, her zeal 
prompted her to address the confessors who stood bound in the square 
before the governor’s court to be interrogated. She congratulated them on 
their happiness, and besought them to remember her in their prayers when 
they should be with God, and earnestly exhorted them to patience and 
perseverance. The guards apprehended her as if guilty of a crime on account 
of this action, and presented her to the governor, who for three years and a 
half had sought in vain, by every invention of cruelty, to extirpate the 
Christian name out of his province; but finding the blood of martyrs to be a 
seed which served to further the propagation of Christianity, he was no 
longer master of his fury. Seeing the undaunted air with which this tender 
virgin appeared before him, he took it for an insult of his power, and caused 
her to be stretched on the rack in the most cruel manner; and her sides and 
breasts to be torn with iron hooks and pincers, and at length her breasts to 
be cut off with the utmost barbarity. Nothing could draw from her the least 
complaint or sigh; but she suffered these tortures with an amiable 
cheerfulness painted on her face, and sweetly said to the judge: “By your 
cruelty you procure me that great happiness which it was my grief to see 
deferred. I rejoice to see myself called to this crown, and return hearty 
thanks to God for vouchsafing me such a favor.” She was yet alive, when 
the governor, finding it impossible to add to his cruelty, ordered her to be 
thrown into the sea. The other confessors he condemned to the mines in 
Palestine; but was himself shortly after beheaded by his master for his 
crimes. St. Theodosia received her crown on the 2d of April, on which day 
her name occurs in the Roman, Greek, Russian, and other calendars. Her 
memory is honored with particular devotion at Venice, and in many other 


places. Concerning her martyrdom, see Eusebius, an eye-witness, in his 
History of the Martyrs of Palestine, c. 7, and her Acts, published from the 
Chaldaic, by Assemani, t. 2, p. 204.4022 


St. Nicetus, Archbishop of Lyons, Confessor 


CALLED BY THE FRENCH NIZIER 


He was descended from an ancient noble Gaulish family in Burgundy, and, 
by the care of virtuous parents, received a learned and pious education. 
Humility and assiduous prayer were his favorite virtues from the cradle. In 
his father’s house he always chose to appear the lowest in the family, 
though by birth he had a right to claim the highest place next his parents. 
He readily gave a preference in all things to his brethren, and took a 
singular delight, during his hours of recreation, in performing the most 
servile offices. He instructed, with the utmost diligence, the servants and 
children in all Christian duties, and taught them the psalter and church 
office. He succeeded his uncle, St. Serdot, in the see of Lyons, in 551, 
which he governed with indefatigable zeal during twenty-two years, till his 
happy death on the 2d day of April, in 577. Great miracles confirmed the 
opinion of his sanctity: his relics are preserved in the parish church of his 
name, in Lyons: his memory is famous in France, and recorded in the 
Roman Martyrology. 


St. Ebba, Abbess, and her Companions, MM. 


In the ninth century St. Ebba governed the great monastery of Coldingham, 
situated in Merch, or the Marshes, a province in the shire of Berwick, which 
was for some time subject to the English, at other times to the Scots This 
was at that time the largest monastery in all Scotland, and had been founded 
by another St. Ebba, who was sister to St. Oswald and Oswi, kings of 
Northumberland./222 In the year 870, according to Matthew of Westminster, 
or rather in 874, according to the Scottish historians, in an incursion of the 
cruel Danish pirates, Hinguar and Hubba, this abbess was anxious, not for 
her life, but for her chastity, to preserve which she had recourse to the 
following stratagem. Having assembled her nuns in the Chapter-house, after 
making a moving discourse to her sisters, she, with a razor, cut off her nose 
and upper-lip, and was courageously imitated by all the holy community. 
The frightful spectacle which they exhibited in this condition protected their 
virginity. But the infidels, enraged at their disappointment, set fire to the 
monastery, and these holy virgins died in the flames spotless victims to their 
heavenly spouse, the lover and rewarder of chaste souls. See Matthew of 
Westminster, Baronius ad an. 870, Cressy, &c. 


B. Constantine II., King of Scotland 


Marched against the infidels who advanced to plunder his dominions, and, 
intercepting the forces of Hubba, cut off from the army of his brother, king 
Hinguar, by a sudden flood of the river Lenin, easily put them to flight; but 
was afterwards vanquished by Hinguar, near the town Cararia, and slain. In 
his last moments he repeated those words of the Psalm 77:19, Lord Jesus, 
abandon not to beasts the souls which serve thee. His death is placed by 
bishop Lesley and Buchanan in 874. He was buried in the isle of Iona, or Y- 
Colm-kill, and his tomb is said to have been honored with miracles. The 
title of martyr is given him by King, in his Calendar, on the 11th of March, 
the day on which he was honored under that quality at St. Andrew’s. See 
Lesley, Hist.1. 5; Buchanan,1. 6. 


St. Bronacha, or Bronanna, V. 


Abbess of Gleannsechis, or Kill-sechis, in Ireland: titular saint of the parish 
of Kill-Bruncha in the diocese of Dromore. See Colgan in MSS. Con. SS. 
Hibern. ad 2 Apr. 


April 3 


St.s Agape, Chionia, and Irene, Sisters 


AND THEIR COMPANIONS, MARTYRS 


FROM THEIR ORIGINAL ACTS, ABRIDGED OUT OF THE PRESIDIAL COURT REGISTERS 
OF THESSALONICA, IN SURIUS RUINART, P. 421. TILLEMONT, T. 5, PP. 240 AND 680. 
CEILLIER, T. 3, P. 490. 


A. D. 304. 


These three sisters lived at Thessalonica, and their parents were heathens 
when they suffered martyrdom. In the year 303, the emperor Dioclesian 
published an edict forbidding, under pain of death, any persons to keep the 
holy scriptures. These saints concealed many volumes of these sacred 
books, but were not discovered or apprehended till the year following; 
when, as their acts relate, Dulcetius, the governor, being seated in his 
tribunal, Artemesius, the secretary, said: “If you please, I will read an 
information given in by the Stationary,!2 concerning several persons here 
present.” Dulcetius said: “Let the information be read.” The solicitor read as 
follows: “The Pensioner Cassander to Dulcetius, president of Macedonia, 
greeting. I send to your highness six Christian women, with a man, who 
have refused to eat meats sacrificed to the gods. They are called Agape, 
Chionia, Irene, Casia, Philippa, Eutychia, and the man’s name is Agatho; 
therefore I have caused them to be brought before you.” The president, 
turning to the women, said: “Wretches, what madness is this of yours, that 
you will not obey the pious commands of the emperors and Cesars?” He 
then said to Agatho: “Why will you not eat of the meats offered to the gods, 
like other subjects of the empire?” He answered: “Because I am a 
Christian.” Dulcetius—‘“Do you still persist in that resolution?” 
“Certainly,” replied Agatho. Dulcetius next addressed himself to Agape, 
saying: “What are your sentiments?” Agape answered: “I believe in the 
living God, and will not by an evil action lose all the merit of my past life.” 
Then the president said: “What say you, Chionia?” She answered: “I 
believe in the living God, and for that reason did not obey your orders.” The 


president, turning to Irene, said: “Why did not you obey the most pious 
command of our emperors and Cesars?” Irene said: “For fear of offending 
God.” President.—“But what say you, Casia?” She said: “I desire to save 
my soul.” President—‘“Will not you partake of the sacred offerings?” 
Casia.—“By no means.” President.—“But you, Philippa, what do you say?” 
She answered: “I say the same thing.” President—‘“What is that?” Philippa. 
—““That I had rather die than eat of your sacrifices.” President—‘“And you, 
Eutychia, what do you say?” “I say the same thing,” said she, “that I had 
rather die than do what you command.” President—‘“Are you matried?” 
Eutychia——‘“My husband has been dead almost these seven months.” “By 
whom are you with child?” She answered: “By him whom God gave me for 
my husband.” President.—“I advise you, Eutychia, to leave this folly, and 
resume a reasonable way of thinking; what do you say? will you obey the 
imperial edict?” Eutychia——‘“No: for I am a Christian, and serve the 
Almighty God.” President—“Eutychia being big with child, let her be kept 
in prison.” Afterwards Dulcetius added: “Agape, what is your resolution? 
will you do as we do, who are obedient and dutiful to the emperors?” 
Agape.—“It is not proper to obey Satan; my soul is not to be overcome by 
these discourses.” President—‘“And you, Chionia, what is your final 
answer?” “Nothing can change me,” said she. President—‘“Have you not 
some books, papers, or other writings, relating to the religion of the impious 
Christians?” Chionia said: “We have none: the emperors now reigning have 
taken them all from us.” President.—“Who drew you into this persuasion?” 
She said, “Almighty God.” President.—“Who induced you to embrace this 
folly?” Chionia repeated again, “Almighty God, and his only Son our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Dulcetius——‘“You are all bound to obey our most puissant 
emperors and Cesars. But because you have so long obstinately despised 
their just commands, and so many edicts, admonitions, and threats, and 
have had the boldness and rashness to despise our orders, retaining the 
impious name of Christians; and since to this very time you have not 
obeyed the stationaries and officers who solicited you to renounce Jesus 
Christ in writing, you shall receive the punishment you deserve.” Then he 
read their sentence, which was worded as follows: “I condemn Agape and 
Chionia to be burnt alive, for having out of malice and obstinacy acted in 
contradiction to the divine edicts of our lords the emperors and Cesars, and 
who at present profess the rash and false religion of Christians, which all 


pious persons abhor.” He added: “As for the other four, let them be confined 
in close prison during my pleasure.” 

After these two had been consumed in the fire, Irene was a third time 
brought before the president. Dulcetius said to her: “Your madness is plain, 
since you have kept to this day so many books, parchments, codicils and 
papers of the scriptures of the impious Christians. You was forced to 
acknowledge them when they were produced before you, though you had 
before denied you had any.4222° You will not take warning from the 
punishment of your sisters, neither have you the fear of death before your 
eyes your punishment therefore is unavoidable. In the mean time I do not 
refuse even now to make some condescension in your behalf. 
Notwithstanding your crime, you may find pardon and be freed from 
punishment, if you will yet worship the gods. What say you then? will you 
obey the orders of the emperors? are you ready to sacrifice to the gods, and 
eat of the victims?” Irene-—“By no means: for those that renounce Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, are threatened with eternal fire.” Dulcetius.—“Who 
persuaded you to conceal those books and papers so long?” Irene. 
—‘“Almighty God, who has commanded us to love him even unto death; on 
which account we dare not betray him, but rather choose to be burnt alive, 
or suffer anything whatsoever than discover such writings.” President. 
—“Who knew that those writings were in the house?” “Nobody,” said she, 
“but the Almighty, from whom nothing is hid: for we concealed them even 
from our own domestics, lest they should accuse us.” President.—“Where 
did you hide yourselves last year, when the pious edict of our emperors was 
first published?” Irene-—“Where it pleased God, in the mountains.” 
President.—“With whom did you live?” Irene.—“We were in the open air, 
sometimes on one mountain, sometimes on another.” President—‘“Who 
supplied you with bread?” Irene.-—“God, who gives food to all flesh.” 
President.—“Was your father privy to it?” Irene——“No; he had not the least 
knowledge of it.” President—‘“Which of your neighbors knew it?” Irene. 
—‘“Tnquire in the neighborhood, and make your search.” President—“A fter 
you returned from the mountains, as you say, did you read those books to 
anybody?” Irene-—“They were hid at our own house, and we durst not 
produce them; and we were in great trouble, because we could not read 
them night and day, as we had been accustomed to do.” Dulcetius.—“Your 


sisters have already suffered the punishments to which they were 
condemned. As for you, Irene, though you were condemned to death before 
your flight for having hid these writings, I will not have you die so 
suddenly; but I order that you be exposed naked in a brothel, and be 
allowed one loaf a day, to be sent you from the palace; and that the guards 
do not suffer you to stir out of it one moment, under pain of death to them.” 
The infamous sentence was rigorously executed; but God protecting her, no 
man durst approach her, nor say or do any indecency to her. The president 
caused her to be brought again before him, and said to her: “Do you still 
persist in your rashness?” “Not in rashness,” said Irene, “but in piety 
towards God.” Dulcetius.—“You shall suffer the just punishment of your 
insolence and obstinacy.” And having called for paper, he wrote this 
sentence: “Since Irene will not obey the emperor’s orders and sacrifice to 
the gods, but, on the contrary, persists still in the religion of the Christians, I 
order her to be immediately burnt alive, as her sisters have been.” Dulcetius 
had no sooner pronounced this sentence but the soldiers seized Irene, and 
brought her to a rising ground where her sisters had suffered martyrdom, 
and having lighted a large pile, ordered her to mount thereon. Irene, singing 
psalms, and celebrating the glory of God, threw herself on the pile, and was 
there consumed in the ninth consulship of Dioclesian, and the eighth of 
Maximian, on the 1st day of April; but Ado, Usuard, and the Roman 
Martyrology name St. Agape and Chionia on the 3d, and St. Irene on the 
5th of April. 

These saints suffered a glorious martyrdom, rather than to offend God by 
an action which several Christians at that time on various foolish pretexts 
excused to themselves. How many continually form to themselves a false 
conscience to palliate the enormity of gross sins, in spite of the light of 
reason and the gospel; in which their case is far more deplorable and 
desperate than that of the most flagrant sinners. These are often awakened 
to sincere repentance: but what hopes can we have of those who, wilfully 
blinding themselves, imagine all goes right with them, even while they are 
running headlong into perdition? How many excuse to themselves notorious 
usuries and a thousand frauds, detractions, slanders, revenge, antipathies, 
sensual fondnesses, and criminal familiarities, envy, jealousy, hypocrisy, 
pride, and numberless other crimes! How often do men canonize the 
grossest vices under the glorious names of charity, zeal, prudence, 


constancy, and other virtues! The principal sources of this fatal misfortune 
of a false conscience are, first, the passions. These so strangely blind the 
understanding and pervert the judgment, that men fail not to extenuate the 
enormity of their crimes, and even to justify to themselves many violations 
of the divine law, where any passion hath a strong bias. Whatever men are 
eagerly bent to commit, they easily find pretences to call lawful. A second 
cause of our practical errors are the example and false maxims of the world. 
We flatter ourselves that what everybody does must be lawful, as if the 
multitude of sinners could authorize any crime, or as if the rule by which 
Christ will judge us, was the custom or example of others; or lastly, as if the 
world had not framed a false system of morals very opposite to the gospel. 
A third source of this dreadful and common evil is an affected ignorance. 
Parents, magistrates, priests, and others, are frequently unacquainted with 
several essential obligations of their state. How ofter are Christians ignorant 
of many practical duties which they owe to God, their neighbors, and 
themselves! 


St. Richard, B. C. 


From his life by Ralph Bocking, some time his Confessarius, in two books, 
dedicated to Isabel, countess of Arundel; extant in the Acta Sanctorum. The 
same is abridged in Surius. See another life of this saint in Capgrave, 
written also soon after his death; and F. Papebroke, t. 1, April. p. 277. 


A. D. 1253. 


St. Richard was born at the manor of Wiche, famous for its salt wells, four 
miles from Worcester, being second son to Richard and Alice de Wiche. In 
order to keep faithfully his baptismal vows, he from his infancy always 
manifested the utmost dislike to gay diversions, and ever held in the highest 
contempt all worldly pomp: instead of which his attention was wholly 
employed in establishing for himself a solid foundation of virtue and 
learning. Every opportunity of serving others he regarded as his happiness 
and gain. The unfortunate situation of his eldest brother’s affairs gave him 
an occasion of exercising his benevolent disposition. Richard condescended 
to become his brother’s servant, undertook the management of his farms, 
and by his industry and generosity effectually retrieved his brother’s before 
distressed circumstances. Having completed this good work, he resumed at 
Paris those studies he had begun at Oxford, leading with two select 
companions, a life of piety and mortification, generally contenting himself 
with coarse bread and simple water for his diet; except that on Sundays and 
on particular festivals he would, in condescendence to some visitors, allow 
himself a little meat or fish. Upon his return to England, he proceeded 
master of arts at Oxford, from whence he went to Bologna, in Italy, where 
he applied himself to the study of the canon law, and was appointed public 
professor of that science. After having taught there a short time, he returned 
to Oxford, and, on account of his merit, was soon promoted to the dignity of 
chancellor in that university. St. Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, having 
the happiness of gaining him for his diocese, appointed him his chancellor, 


and intrusted him with the chief direction of his archbishopric; and Richard 
was the faithful imitator of his patron’s piety and devotions. The principal 
use he made of his revenues was to employ them to charitable purposes, nor 
would he on any terms be prevailed on to accept the least present in the 
execution of his office as ecclesiastical judge. He accompanied his holy 
prelate in his banishment into France, and after his blessed death at 
Pontigni, retired into a convent of Dominican friars in Orleans. Having in 
that solitude employed his time in the improving himself in theological 
studies, and received the order of priesthood, he returned to England to 
serve a private curacy, in the diocese of Canterbury. Boniface, who had 
succeeded St. Edmund in that metropolitan see, compelled him to resume 
his office of chancellor, with the care of his whole diocese. Ralph Nevil, 
bishop of Chichester, dying in 1244, king Henry III. recommended to that 
see an unworthy court favorite, called Robert Passelew: the archbishop and 
other prelates declared the person not qualified, and the presentation void: 
and preferred Richard de Wiche to that dignity. He was consecrated in 
1245. But the king seized his temporalities, and the saint suffered many 
hardships and persecutions from him and his officers, during two years, till 
his majesty granted him a replevin: upon which he recovered his revenues, 
but much impaired. And as, after having pleaded his cause at Rome before 
pope Innocent IV. against the king’s deputies, and obtained a sentence 
confirming his election, he had permitted no persecution, fatigue, or 
difficulty to excuse him to himself for the omission of any part of his duty 
to his flock: so now, the chief obstacles being removed, he redoubled his 
fervor and attention. He, in person, visited the sick, buried the dead, and 
sought out and relieved the poor. When his steward complained that his 
alms exceeded his income: “then,” said he, “sell my plate and my horse.” 
Having suffered a great loss by fire, instead of being more sparing in his 
charities, he said, “Perhaps God sent us this loss to punish our 
covetousness;” and ordered upon the spot more abundant alms to be given 
than usual. Such was the ardor of his devotion, that he lived as it were in the 
perpetual contemplation of heavenly things. He preached the word of God 
to his flock with that unction and success which only an eminent spirit of 
prayer could produce. The affronts which he received, he always repaid 
with favors, and enmity with singular marks of charity. In maintaining 
discipline he was inflexible, especially in chastising crimes in the clergy: no 


intercession of the king, archbishop, and several other prelates could prevail 
with him to mitigate the punishment of a priest who had sinned against 
chastity. Yet penitent sinners he received with inexpressible tenderness and 
charity. While he was employed in preaching a holy war against the 
Saracens, being commissioned thereto by the pope, he fell sick of a fever, 
foretold his own death, and prepared himself for it by the most melting 
ejaculations of divine love and thanksgiving. He died in an hospital at 
Dover, called God’s House, on the 3d of April, in the year of our Lord 
1253, of his episcopal dignity the ninth, of his age the fifty-sixth. His body 
was conveyed to Chichester, and interred before the altar which he himself 
had consecrated in his cathedral to the memory of St. Edmund. It was 
removed to a more honorable place in 1276, on the 16th of June, on which 
day our ancestors commemorated his translation. The fame of miraculous 
cures of paralytic and other distempers, and of three persons raised to life at 
his tomb, moved the pope to appoint commissaries to inquire into the truth 
of these reports, before whom many of these miracles were authentically 
proved upon the spot; and the saint was solemnly canonized by Urban IV., 
in 1262. 


St. Ulpian, M. 


He was a young zealous Christian of Tyre, who, being encouraged by the 
example of St. Apian and other martyrs at Cesarea, boldly confessed Christ 
before the cruel judge Urbanus. The enraged governor ordered him to be 
first severely scourged, and then tortured on the rack; his joints being 
thereby dislocated, his bones broke, and his body so universally sore that 
the slightest touch occasioned excessive pain. He was sewed up after this in 
a leather bag, with a dog and an aspic, laid on a cart drawn by black bulls, 
carried to the sea-side, and cast into the waves. See Eusebius on the Martyrs 
of Palestine, ch. 5. 


St. Nicetas, Abbot 


He was a native of Bithynia, and from his infancy was brought up in austere 
monasteries by the care of his pious father Philaretus, who, after the loss of 
his wife, had himself embraced a monastic state. Nicetas emulated the most 
perfect examples of virtue: his mind was wholly occupied in prayer and 
pious reading, and his body was so extenuated by the severity of his fasts 
and watching, that it nearly resembled a walking skeleton. But his soul 
grew the more vigorous and active in proportion as it was more disengaged 
from the flesh, and by contemplation approached nearer to the angels. St. 
Nicephorus appointed him his coadjutor, and afterwards recommended him 
to be his successor in the abbey of Medicion, which he had founded on 
mount Olympus, under the rule of the Acemetes. In this calm and amiable 
retreat the saint, and a hundred holy monks under his direction, led the lives 
of terrestrial angels, when the devil found means to disturb their tranquillity, 
though in the end his attempts only served to furnish their virtue with more 
distinguished occasions of triumph. In 813, the emperor Leo the Armenian 
renewed the war against holy images, and in 814, banished the patriarch St. 
Nicephorus, and intruded into his see one Theodosius, an impious officer of 
the court. The zeal of Nicetas for the Catholic faith was recompensed by 
two banishments, a rigid imprisonment, and other severe sufferings. 
Theodosius, having pronounced anathema against all who did not honor the 
image of Jesus Christ, our abbot, regarding him as orthodox, consented, 
with many other confessors, to receive the communion from his hands; but 
was immediately stung with remorse, fearing lest he had been drawn into a 
conformity which some might interpret to the prejudice of the truth. 
Hereupon he openly protested that he would never abandon the faith of his 
ancestors, or obey the false patriarch. He rejected the offers of preferment at 
court, and chose rather to suffer a cruel banishment into the island of St. 
Glyceria, in the extremities of the Propontis, under the guard of Anthimus, a 
court eunuch, who confined him in a dark dungeon, the key of which he 


always kept in his own custody. A little food, merely what seemed 
necessary to preserve him alive, was carelessly thrown in to him through a 
little window. In this martyrdom he lingered six years, till the death of Leo 
the Armenian, who was murdered on Christmas-day, in 820 Michael the 
Stutterer, who then ascended the throne, released the prisoners. St. Nicetas 
chose, out of humility, neither to return to his monastery, nor to live at 
Constantinople, but, shutting himself up in a small hermitage near that city, 
prepared himself for death, which he met with joy on the 3d of April, 824. 
Many miracles rendered his name illustrious on earth. See his life, by an 
intimate acquaintance, in Surius, d’Andilly, Papebroke, Fleury b. 46. 


April 4" 


St. Isidore, Bishop of Seville 


From his works and those of SS. Braulio and Ildefonse, his disciples. His 
life, compiled by Luke, bishop of Tuy, in Galicia, in 1236, extant in 
Mabillon, Sec. Ben. 2, shows not that accuracy and judgment which we 
admire in the books of that author against the Albigenses: nor is it here 
made use of. 


A. D. 606. 


St. Isidore is honored in Spain as the most illustrious doctor of that church, 
in which God raised him, says St. Braulio,42%° to stem the torrent of 
barbarism and ferocity which everywhere followed the arms of the Goths, 
who had settled themselves in that kingdom, in 412. The eighth great 
council of Toledo, fourteen years after his death, styles him “the excellent 
doctor, the late ornament of the Catholic church, the most learned man, 
given to enlighten the latter ages, always to be named with reverence.” The 
city Carthagena was the place of his birth, which his parents, Severian and 
Theodora, persons of the first quality in the kingdom, edified by the 
example of their extraordinary piety. His two brothers, Leander and 
Fulgentius, bishops,222/ and his sister Florentina, are also honored among 
the saints. Isidore having qualified himself in his youth for the service of 
the church by an uncommon stock of virtue and learning, assisted his 
brother Leander, archbishop of Seville, in the conversion of the Visigoths 
from the Arian heresy. This great work he had the happiness to see perfectly 
accomplished by his indefatigable zeal and labors, which he continued 
during the successive reigns of the kings Reccared, Liuba, Witeric, 
Gundemar, Sisebut, and Sisemund. Upon the decease of St. Leander, in 600, 
or 601, he succeeded him in the see of Seville.1228 He restored and settled 
the discipline of the church of Spain in several councils, of all which he was 
the oracle and the soul. The purity of their doctrine, and the severity of the 
canons enacted in them, drawn up chiefly by him, are incontestable 


monuments of his great learning and zeal.4222 In the council of Seville, in 
619, in which he presided, he, in a public disputation, convinced Gregory (a 
bishop of the Acephali) of his error, who was come over from Syria; and so 
evidently did he confute the Eutychian heresy, that Gregory, upon the spot, 
embraced the Catholic faith. In 610, the bishops of Spain, in a council held 
at Toledo, agreed to declare the archbishop of that city primate of all Spain, 
as they say, he had always been acknowledged; which decree king 
Gundemar confirmed by a law the same year; and St. Isidore subscribed the 
same Yet we find that in the fourth council of Toledo, in 633, the most 
famous of all the synods of Spain, though Justus, the archbishop of Toledo, 
was present, St. Isidore presided, not by the privilege of his see, but on the 
bare consideration of his extraordinary merit; for he was regarded as the 
eminent doctor of the churches of Spain. The city of Toledo was honored 
with the residence of the Visigoth kings. 

St. Isidore, to extend to posterity the advantages which his labors had 
procured to the church, compiled many useful works: in which he takes in 
the whole circle of the sciences, and discovers a most extensive reading, 
and a general acquaintance with the ancient writers, both sacred and 
profane. In the moral parts his style is pathetic and moving, being the 
language of a heart overflowing with sentiments of religion and piety: and 
though elegance and politeness of style were not the advantage of that age, 
the diction of this father is agreeable and clear.t/22 The saint was well 
versed in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. 

St. Ildefonse says, that this saint governed his church near forty years, but 
cannot mean above thirty-six or thirty-seven. When he was almost 
fourscore years old, though age and fatigues had undermined and broken 
into his health, he never interrupted his usual exercises and labors. During 
the last six months of his life, he increased his charities with such profusion, 
that the poor of the whole country crowded his house from morning till 
night. Perceiving his end to draw near, he entreated two bishops to come to 
see him. With them he went to the church, where one of them covered him 
with sackcloth, the other put ashes on his head. Clothed with the habit of 
penance, he stretched his hands towards heaven, prayed with great 
earnestness, and begged aloud the pardon of his sins. He then received from 
the hands of the bishops the body and blood of our Lord, recommended 


himself to the prayers of all that were present, remitted the bonds of all his 
debtors, exhorted the people to charity, and caused all the money which he 
had not as yet disposed of to be distributed among the poor. This done, he 
returned to his own house, and calmly departed this life on the fourth day 
after, which was the 4th of April, in the year 636, as is expressly testified by 
A-demptus, his disciple, who was present at his death. His body was 
interred in his cathedral, between those of his brother, St. Leander, and his 
sister, St. Florentina. Ferdinand, king of Castile and Leon, recovered his 
relics from the Moors, and placed them in the church of St. John Baptist, at 
Leon, where they still remain. 

All who are employed in the functions of Martha, or of an exterior active 
life, must always remember that action and contemplation ought to be so 
constantly intermingled, that the former be always animated and directed by 
the latter, and amid the exterior labors of the active life, we constantly enjoy 
the interior repose of the contemplative, and that no employments entirely 
interrupt the union of our souls to God; but those that are most distracting 
serve to make us more closely, more eagerly, and more amorously, plunge 
our hearts in Him, embracing him in himself by contemplation, and in our 
neighbor by our actions. 


St. Plato, Abbot 


He was born about the year 734. A pestilence that raged at Constantinople 
depriving him of his parents when he was no more than thirteen years of 
age, the care of his education devolved upon an uncle, who was high 
treasurer. Plato, while yet young, dispatched the business of that high office 
for his uncle with surprising readiness and assiduity. His remarkable 
dexterity in writing shorthand, may be reckoned among his inferior 
accomplishments, seeing by the daily progress he made in the more sublime 
parts of knowledge and religion, he far outstripped all his equals in age, and 
went beyond the greatest expectation of his masters. These eminent 
qualifications, joined to his elevated birth, extensive wealth, and 
unblemished probity, introduced him to the notice of the great, and opened 
to him the highest preferments in the state. Persons in the highest stations at 
court wished to make him their son-in-law: but his whole heart being 
attached to heavenly things, he looked with contempt on the pomps and 
vanities of this world. Prayer and retirement were the chief objects of his 
delight, nor was he fond of paying any visits except to churches and 
monasteries. He prevailed on his three brothers to devote themselves to 
God, and live in a state of celibacy: he made all his slaves free, and having 
sold his large estates, he portioned his two sisters, who, marrying, became 
the mothers of saints: the remainder of the purchase-money he distributed 
among the poor. Being thus disengaged, he bid adieu to his friends and 
country at twenty-four years of age. He took with him one servant as far as 
Bithynia, but there sent him also back, having given him all his clothes, 
except one coarse black suit; and in this manner he walked alone to the 
monastery of Symboleon, upon mount Olympus, in that country. From the 
moment he was admitted into that house, no one was more humble, more 
devout, more exact in every duty, or more obedient and mortified. The holy 
abbot Theoctistus, to furnish him with opportunities of heroic acts of virtue, 
often reproved and punished him for faults of which he was not guilty: 


which treatment St. Plato received with silence and joy, in patience and 
humility. Prayer and pious reading were the delight of his soul. In the hours 
allotted to labor he rejoiced to see the meanest employments assigned to 
him, as to make bread water the ground, and carry dung, though his most 
usual province was to copy books of piety. Theoctistus dying in 770, St. 
Plato was chosen abbot of Symboleon, being only thirty-six years old. He 
had opposed his exaltation to the utmost of his power, but seeing himself 
compelled to take upon him that burden, he became the more humble and 
the more austere penitent. He never drank any thing but water; and this 
sometimes only once in two days: his diet was bread, beans, or herbs 
without oil: and this refection he never took even on Sundays before None. 
He would never eat or wear any thing which was not purchased by the labor 
of his own hands; by which he also maintained several poor. His retreat 
protected him from the persecution of Constantine Copronymus. The year 
after the death of that tyrant, in 775, St. Plato took a journey to 
Constantinople on business, where it is incredible with what esteem he was 
received, and how much he promoted piety in all ranks, states, and 
conditions; how successful he was in banishing habits of swearing and other 
vices, and inspiring both the rich and poor with the love of virtue. The 
patriarch, not Tarasius, as Fleury mistakes, but his predecessor, Paul, 
endeavored to make him bishop of Nicomedia; but such was the saint’s 
humility, that he made all haste back to his desert of Symboleon. He would 
never take holy orders; and indeed at that time the generality of monks were 
laymen. The whole family of his sister Theoctista, embracing a religious 
state, and founding the monastery of Saccudion, near Constantinople, St. 
Plato was with difficulty prevailed upon to leave Symboleon, and to take 
upon him the direction of this new abbey, in 782; but when he had governed 
it twelve years, he resigned the same to his nephew, St. Theodorus. The 
emperor Constantine repudiated his empress, Mary, and took to his bed 
Theodota, a relation of St. Plato. The patriarch, St. Tarasius, endeavored to 
reclaim him by exhortations and threats; but SS. Plato and Theodorus 
proceeded to publish among the monks a kind of sentence of 
excommunication against him. Joseph, the treasurer of the church, and 
several other mercenary priests and monks, endeavored to draw over St. 
Plato to approve the emperor’s divorce; but he resisted their solicitations, 
and the emperor himself to his face, and courageously suffered 


imprisonment and other hardships till the death of that unhappy prince, in 
797. The Saracens making excursions as far as the walls of Constantinople, 
the monks of Saccudion abandoned their setthement, and chose that of 
Studius, which abbey had been almost destroyed by the persecution of 
Constantine Copronymus. There St. Plato vowed obedience to his nephew 
Theodorus, living himself a recluse in a narrow cell, in perpetual prayer and 
manual labor, having one foot fastened to the ground with a heavy iron 
chain, which he carefully hid with his cloak when any one came to see him. 
In 806, St. Nicephorus, a layman, though a person of great virtue, was 
preferred to the patriarchal dignity by the emperor of the same name. St. 
Plato judged the election of a neophyte irregular, and on that account 
opposed it. In 807 he fell under a new persecution. Joseph, the priest who 
had married the adulteress to the emperor Constantine, was restored to his 
functions and dignity of treasurer of the church, by an order of the emperor 
Nicephorus. St. Plato considered this indulgence as a scandalous enervation 
of the discipline of the church, and a seeming connivance at his past crimes; 
and loudly condemned it. The emperor, provoked at his zeal, caused him to 
be guarded a whole year by a troop of insolent soldiers and false monks; 
after which he obliged him to appear before a council of court bishops, by 
which he was unjustly condemned, and treated with many indignities, and 
at length, with the most flagrant injustice, pronounced guilty of the 
fictitious crimes laid to his charge; in consequence of which sentence the 
emperor banished him, and commanded that he should be ignominiously 
conducted from place to place in the isles of Bosphorus for the space of 
four years. Notwithstanding he was at the same time afflicted with many 
distempers, the saint endured the fatigues of his exile with an extraordinary 
degree of constancy and courage which had such an effect on Nicephorus, 
that he had resolved to recall him with honor, and pay him the respect such 
distinguished piety merited, but, unhappily, the emperor’s being surprised 
and murdered by the Bulgarians, in 811, frustrated those good intentions. 
But his successor, Michael I., a lover of justice and virtue, immediately 
gave orders that St. Plato should be honorably discharged. The saint was 
received at Constantinople with all possible marks of respect and 
distinction: but privately retired to his cell. After some time, perceiving 
himself near his end, he directed his grave to be dug, and himself to be 
carried to it and laid down by it. Here he was visited by the chief persons of 


the city, especially by the holy patriarch, St Nicephorus, who had satisfied 
him as to his conduct in receiving the priest Joseph, and who came to 
recommend himself to his prayers. St. Plato happily expired on the 19th of 
March, in 813, near the close of the seventy-ninth year of his age. His 
funeral obsequies were performed by the patriarch St. Nicephorus. His 
memory is honored both by the Latins and Greeks on the 4th of April. 
Fortitude in suffering for the sake of justice, is the true test of virtue and 
courage; and the persecution of the saints is the glorious triumph of the 
cross of Christ. Humility, patience, and constancy, shine principally on such 
occasions. Their distresses are like the shades in a fine picture, which throw 
a graceful light on the brighter parts of the piece, and heighten its beauties. 
See the life of St. Plato, by his nephew St. Theodorus the Studite. Also the 
Commentary and Notes of Papebroke, t. 1. Apr. p. 364; Fleury,1. 45. 


April 5" 


St. Vincent Ferrer, C. 


From his life, written by Ranzano, bishop of Lucera, in order to his 
canonization, in Henschenius, with the notes of Papebroke. See Touron, 
Hommes Illustres de |’Ordre de St. Dominique, t. 3; Fleury, b. 110. 


A. D. 1419. 


St. Vincent Ferrer was born at Valentia; in Spain, on the 23d of January, 
1357. His parents were persons distinguished for their virtue and 
almsdeeds. They made it their rule to distribute in alms whatever they could 
save out of the necessary expenses of their family at the end of every year. 
Two of their sons became eminent in the church—Beniface, who died 
general of the Carthusians, and St. Vincent, who brought with him into the 
world a happy disposition for learning and piety, which were improved 
from his cradle by study and a good education. In order to subdue his 
passions, he fasted rigorously from his childhood every Wednesday and 
Friday. The passion of Christ was always the object of his most tender 
devotion. The blessed Virgin he ever honored as his spiritual mother. 
Looking on the poor as the members of Christ, he treated them with the 
greatest affection and charity, which being observed by his parents, they 
made him the dispenser of their bountiful alms. They gave him for his 
portion the third part of their possessions, all which he in four days’ time 
distributed among the poor. He began his course of philosophy at twelve 
years of age, and his theology at the end of his fourteenth year. His progress 
was such that he seemed a master in both studies at the age of seventeen, 
and by his affectionate piety he had obtained an eminent gift of tears in that 
tender age. His father having proposed to him the choice of a religious, an 
ecclesiastical, or a secular state, Vincent, without hesitation, said, it was his 
earnest desire to consecrate himself to the service of God in the order of St. 
Dominick. His good parents with joy conducted him to a covenant of that 


order in Valentia, and he put on the habit in 1374, in the beginning of his 
eighteenth year. 

He made a surprisingly rapid progress in the paths of perfection, taking 
St. Dominick for his model. To the exercises of prayer and penance he 
joined the study and meditation of the holy scriptures, and the reading of 
the fathers. Soon after his solemn profession, he was deputed to read 
lectures of philosophy, and at the end of his course, published a treatise on 
Dialectic Suppositions, being not quite twenty-four years old. He was then 
sent to Barcelona, where he continued his scholastic exercises, and at the 
same time preached the word of God with great fruit, especially during a 
great famine, when he foretold the arrival of two vessels loaded with corn, 
the same evening, to relieve the city; which happened, contrary to all 
expectation. From thence he was sent to Lerida, the most famous university 
of Catalonia. There continuing his apostolic functions and _ scholastic 
disputations, he commenced doctor, receiving the cap from the hands of 
cardinal Peter de Luna, legate of pope Clement VII., in 1384, being twenty- 
eight years of age. At the earnest importunities of the bishop, clergy, and 
people of Valentia, he was recalled to his own country, and pursued there 
both his lectures and his preaching with such extraordinary reputation, and 
so manifestly attended with the benediction of the Almighty, that he was 
honored in the whole country above what can be expressed. As a 
humiliation, God permitted an angel of Satan to molest him with violent 
temptations of the flesh, and to fill his imagination with filthy ideas, the 
fiend rather hoping to disturb than seduce him. Also a wicked woman who 
entertained a criminal passion for our saint, feigned herself sick, and 
sending for him, on pretence of hearing her confession, took that occasion 
to declare to him her vicious inclinations, and did all in her power to pervert 
him. The saint, like another Joseph, in the utmost horror, and in an humble 
distrust of himself, without staying to answer her one word, betook himself 
to flight. The unhappy woman, enraged at his conduct, acted the part of 
Potiphar’s wife in calumniating him. But her complaints meeting with little 
or no credit, she, upon reflection, became sensible of her fault: and being 
stung with remorse, made him public amends to the best of her power. The 
Saint most readily pardoned her, and cured a disturbance of mind into which 
she was fallen. The arms which the saint employed against the devil were 
prayer, penance, and a perpetual watchfulness over every impulse of his 


passions. His heart was always fixed on God, and he made his studies, 
labor, and all his other actions, a continued prayer. The same practice he 
proposes to all Christians, in his book entitled: A Treatise on a Spiritual 
Life, in which he writes thus: “Do you desire to study to your advantage? 
Let devotion accompany all your studies, and study less to make yourself 
learned than to become a saint. Consult God more than your books, and ask 
him, with humility, to make you understand what you read. Study fatigues 
and drains the mind and heart. Go from time to time to refresh them at the 
feet of Jesus Christ under his cross. Some moments of repose in his sacred 
wounds give fresh vigor and new lights. Interrupt your application by short, 
but fervent and ejaculatory prayers: never begin or end your study but by 
prayer. Science is a gift of the Father of lights: do not therefore consider it 
as barely the work of your own mind or industry.” He always composed his 
sermons at the foot of a crucifix, both to beg light from Christ crucified, and 
to draw from that object sentiments wherewith to animate his auditors to 
penance and the love of God. 

St. Vincent had lived thus six years at Valentia, assiduously pursuing his 
apostolical labors, under great persecutions from the devils and carnal men, 
out in high esteem among the virtuous, when cardinal Peter de Luna, legate 
of Clement VII. in Spain, was appointed to go from thence in the same 
capacity to Charles IV., king of France. Arriving at Valentia in 1390, he 
obliged the saint to accompany him into France. While the cardinal, who 
had too much of the spirit of the world, was occupied in politics, Vincent 
had no other employ or concern than that of the conversion of souls, and of 
the interests of Jesus Christ: and the fruits of his labors in Paris were not 
less than they had been in Spain. In the beginning of the year 1394, the 
legate returned to Avignon, and St. Vincent, refusing his invitations to the 
court of Clement VII., went to Valentia. Clement VII. dying at Avignon, in 
1394, during the great schism. Peter de Luna was chosen pope by the 
French and Spaniards, and took the name of Benedict XIII. He commanded 
Vincent to repair to Avignon, and made him Master of the Sacred Palace. 
The saint labored to persuade Benedict to put an end to the schism, but 
obtained only promises, which the ambitious man often renewed, but 
always artfully eluded. Vincent in the mean time applied himself to his 
usual functions, and by his preaching reformed the city of Avignon; but, to 
breath a free air of solitude, he retired from court to a convent of his order. 


Benedict offered him bishoprics and a cardinal’s hat; but he steadfastly 
refused all dignities; and, after eighteen months, earnestly entreated to be 
appointed apostolical missionary; and so much did the opinion of his 
sanctity prevail, that the opposing his desire was deemed an opposition to 
the will of heaven. Benedict therefore granted his request, gave him his 
benediction, and invested him with the power of apostolical missionary, 
constituting him also his legate and vicar. 

Before the end of the year 1398, St. Vincent being forty-two years old, 
set out from Avignon towards Valentia. He preached in every town with 
wonderful efficacy, and the people having heard him in one place, followed 
him in crowds to others. Public usurers, blasphemers, debauched women, 
and other hardened sinners, everywhere were induced by his discourses to 
embrace a life of penance. He converted a prodigious number of Jews and 
Mahometans, heretics, and schismatics. He visited every province of Spain 
in this manner, except Galicia. He returned thence into France, and made 
some stay in Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphiné. He went thence into 
Italy, preaching on the coasts of Genoa, in Lombardy, Piedmont, and Savoy: 
as he did in part of Germany, about the Upper Rhine, and through Flanders. 
Such was the fame of his missions, that Henry IV., king of England, wrote 
to him in the most respectful terms, and sent his letter by a gentleman of his 
court, entreating him to preach also in his dominions. He accordingly sent 
one of his own ships to fetch him from the coast of France, and received 
him with the greatest honors. The saint having employed some time in 
giving the king wholesome advice both for himself and his subjects, 
preached in the chief towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Returning 
into France, he did the same, from Gascony to Picardy. Numerous wars, and 
the unhappy great schism in the church, had been productive of a multitude 
of disorders in Christendom; gross ignorance, and a shocking corruption of 
manners, prevailed in many places; whereby the teaching of this zealous 
apostle, who, like another Boanerges, preached in a voice of thunder, 
became not only useful, but even absolutely necessary, to assist the weak 
and alarm the sinner. The ordinary subjects of his sermons were sin death, 
God’s judgments, hell, and eternity. He delivered his discourses with so 
much energy, that he filled the most insensible with terror. While he was 
preaching one day at Thoulouse, his whole auditory was seized with 
trembling. At his sermons persons often fainted away, and he was 


frequently obliged to stop, to give leisure for the venting of the sobs and 
sighs of the congregation. His sermons were not only pathetic, but were 
also addressed to the understanding, and supported with a wonderful 
strength of reasoning, and the authorities of scriptures and fathers, which he 
perfectly understood and employed as occasion required. His gift of 
miracles, and the sanctity of his penitential life, gave to his words the 
greatest weight. Amidst these journeys and fatigues he never ate flesh, 
fasted every day, except Sundays, and on Wednesdays and Fridays he lived 
on bread and water, which course he held for forty years: he lay on straw or 
small twigs. He spent a great part of the day in the confessional with 
incredible patience, and there finished what he had begun in the pulpit. He 
had with him five friars of his order, and some other priests to assist him. 
Though by his sermons thousands were moved to give their possessions to 
the poor, he never accepted any thing himself; and was no less scrupulous 
in cultivating in his heart the virtue and spirit of obedience, than that of 
poverty; for which reason he declined accepting any dignity in the church 
or superiority in his order. He labored thus near twenty years, till 1417, in 
Spain, Majorca, Italy, and France. During this time preaching in Catalonia, 
among other miracles, he restored to the use of his limbs John Soler, a 
crippled boy, judged by the physicians incurable, who afterwards became a 
very eminent man, and bishop of Barcelona. In the year 1400, he was at 
Aix, in Provence: in 1401, in Piedmont, and the neighboring parts of Italy, 
being honorably received in the Obedience2! of each pope Returning into 
Savoy and Dauphiné, he found there a valley called Vaupute, or Valley of 
Corruption, in which the inhabitants were abandoned to cruelty and 
shameful lusts. After long experience of their savage manners, no minister 
of the gospel durst hazard himself among them. Vincent was ready to suffer 
all things to gain souls, and to snatch from the devil a prey which he had 
already seemingly devoured. He joyfully exposed his life among these 
abandoned wretches, converted them all from their errors and vices, and 
changed the name of the valley into Valpure, or Valley of Purity, which 
name it ever after retained. 

Being at Geneva in 1403, he wrote a letter to his general, still extant, in 
which, among other things, he informed him, that after singing mass he 
preached twice or thrice every day, preparing his sermons while he was on 


the road: that he had employed three months in travelling from village to 
village, and from town to town, in Dauphiné, announcing the word of God; 
making a longer stay in three valleys in the diocese of Embrun, namely, 
Lucerna, Argenteya, and Vaupute, having converted almost all the heretics 
which peopled those parts: that being invited in the most pressing manner 
into Piedmont, he for thirteen months preached and instructed the people 
there, in Montserrat, and the valleys, and brought to the faith a multitude of 
Vaudois and other heretics. He says the general source of their heresy was 
ignorance and want of an instructor, and cries out: “I blush and tremble 
when I consider the terrible judgment impending on ecclesiastical superiors, 
who live at their ease in rich palaces, &c., while so many souls redeemed by 
the blood of Christ are perishing. I pray without ceasing the Lord of the 
harvest that he send good workmen into his harvest.”422 He adds that he 
had in the valley of Luferia converted an heretical bishop by a conference; 
and extirpated a certain infamous heresy in the valley Pontia; converted the 
country into which the murderers of St. Peter, the martyr, had fled; had 
reconciled the Guelphs and Ghibelins, and settled a general peace in 
Lombardy. Being called back into Piedmont by the bishops and lords of that 
country, he stayed five months in the dioceses of Aoust, Tarentaise, St John 
of Morienne, and Grenoble. He says he was then at Geneva, where he had 
abolished a very inveterate superstitions festival, a thing the bishop durst 
not attempt; and was going to Lausanne, being called by the bishop to 
preach to many idolaters who adored the sun, and to heretics who were 
obstinate, daring, and very numerous on the frontiers of Germany. Thus in 
his letter. Spondanus,/22 and many others say, the saint was honored with 
the gift of tongues, and that, preaching in his own, he was understood by 
men of different languages; which is also affirmed by Lanzano, who says 
that Greeks, Germans, Sardes, Hungarians, and people of other nations, 
declared they understood every word he spoke, though he preached in 
Latin, or in his mother tongue, as spoken at Valentia./°4 Peter de Luna, 
called Benedict XIII., sent for him out of Lorraine to Genoa, promising to 
lay aside all claim to the papacy. The saint obeyed, and represented to him 
the evils of the schism, which would be all laid to his charge; but he spoke 
to one that was deaf to such counsels. He preached with more success to the 
people of Genoa for a month, and travelled again through France and 


Flanders, and from thence, in 1406, over all the dominions of Henry VI., 
king of England. The years 1407 and 1408, he employed in reforming the 
manners of the people of Poitou, Gascony, Languedoc, Provence, and 
Auvergne: at Clermont is still shown the pulpit in which he preached in 
1407. An inscription in a church at Nevers testifies the same of that city: he 
was again at Aix in October, 1408. Benedict XIII. being returned from 
Genoa, stopped at Marseilles, and came no more to Avignon, but in 1408 
went to Perpignan. In the same year the Mahometan king of the Moors, at 
Granada in Spain, hearing the reputation of St. Vincent, invited him to his 
court The saint took shipping at Marseilles, and preached to the 
Mahometans the gospel with great success at Granada, and converted many; 
till some of the nobles, fearing the total subversion of their religion, obliged 
the king to dismiss him. He then labored in the kingdom of Aragon, and 
again in Catalonia, especially in the diocese of Gironne and Vich; in a 
borough of the latter he renewed the miracle of the multiplication of loaves, 
related at length in his life.442° At Barcelona, in 1409, he foretold to Martin, 
king of Aragon, the death of his son Martin, the king of Sicily, who was 
snatched away amidst his triumphs in the month of July. Vincent comforted 
the afflicted father, and persuaded him to a second marriage to secure the 
public peace by an heir to the crown. 

He cured innumerable sick everywhere, and at Valentia made a dumb 
woman speak, but told her she should ever after remain dumb, and that this 
was for the good of her soul; charging her always to praise and thank God 
in spirit, to which instructions she promised obedience. He converted the 
Jews in great numbers in the diocese of Palencia, in the kingdom of Leon, 
as Mariana relates. He was invited to Pisa, Sienna, Florence, and Lucca, in 
1410, whence, after having reconciled the dissensions that prevailed in 
those parts, he was recalled by John II., king of Castile. In 1411 he visited 
the kingdoms of Castile, Leon, Murcia, Andalusia, Asturias, and other 
countries; in all which places the power of God was manifested in his 
enabling him to work miracles, and effect the conversion of an incredible 
number of Jews and sinners. The Jews of Toledo embracing the faith, 
changed their synagogue into a church, under the name of Our Lady’s. 
From Valladolid, the saint went to Salamanca, in the beginning of the year 
1412, where, meeting the corpse of a man who had been murdered, and was 


carrying on a bier, he, in the presence of a great multitude, commanded the 
deceased to arise, when the dead man instantly revived; for a moment of 
which a wooden cross was erected, and is yet to be seen on the spot. In the 
same city the saint entered the Jewish synagogue with a cross in his hand, 
and, replenished with the Holy Ghost, made so moving a sermon, that the 
Jews, who were at first surprised, at the end of his discourse all desired 
baptism, and changed their synagogue into a church, to which they gave the 
title of the Holy Cross. But St. Vincent was called away to settle the 
disputes which had for two years disturbed the tranquillity of the kingdom 
of Aragon, concerning a successor to the crown. The states of Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Valentia were divided. The most powerful among the 
Catalonians were for choosing count Urgel, but the bishop of Saragossa, 
who opposed his election, being murdered, so impious and inhuman a crime 
occasioned a general detestation of that candidate, destroyed his interest, 
and was an alarm to a civil war. At last the states of the three kingdoms 
agreed to choose nine commissaries, three for each kingdom, who were to 
assemble in the castle of Caspé in Aragon, on the river Ebro, to decide the 
contest, which was to be determined by the concurrence of not less than six 
of the commissaries appointed for this purpose. St. Vincent, his brother, 
Boniface the Carthusian, and Don Peter Bertrand, were the three 
commissaries for the kingdom of Valentia. The saint therefore left Castile to 
repair to Caspé. Ferdinand of Castile was declared the next heir in blood, 
and lawful king, by the unanimous consent of the commissaries. St. Vincent 
on that occasion made an harangue to the foreign ambassadors and people 
present, and when he had named Ferdinand king, a prince highly esteemed 
for his valor, virtue, and moderation, the acclamations of all present 
testified their approbation. Ferdinand hastened to Saragossa, and was 
proclaimed on the 3d of September, 1412. He made the saint his preacher 
and confessor; yet the holy man continued his usual labors throughout 
Spain and the adjacent isles, and seemed to take more pleasure in teaching 
an ignorant shepherd on the mountains, than in preaching to the court. After 
having long endeavored to move Peter de Luna to resign his pretensions to 
the papacy, but finding him obstinate, he advised king Ferdinand to 
renounce his obedience, in case he refused to acknowledge the council of 
Constance; which that prince did by a solemn edict, dated the 6th of 
January in 1416, by the advice of the saint, as Oderic Raynold, Mariana, 


and Spondanus most accurately relate.4°° The saint labored zealously to 
bring all Spain to this union, and was sent by king Ferdinand to assist at the 
council of Constance. He preached through Spain, Languedoc, and 
Burgundy in his way thither. The fathers of the council pressed his arrival, 
and deputed Hannibaldi, cardinal of St. Angelus, to consult him at Dijon, in 
1417. Gerson wrote to him also an earnest letter expressing a high esteem 
for his person.422 But it does not appear that St. Vincent ever arrived at 
Constance, notwithstanding Dupin and some others think he did. The saint’s 
occupations made him leave few writings to posterity. The chief of his 
works now extant, are, A Treatise on a Spiritual Life, or, On the Interior 
Man, A Treatise on the Lord’s Prayer, A Consolation under Temptations, 
Against Faith, and Seven Epistles. 

St. Vincent having labored some time in Burgundy, went from Dijon to 
Bourges, where he continued his apostolical functions with equal zeal. In 
that city he received pressing letters from John 5, duke of Brittany, inviting 
him to visit his dominions. The saint, convinced it was a call from God, 
passed by Tours, Angers, and Nantz, in his way thither, being everywhere 
received as an angel from heaven, and in all places curing the sick, and 
converting sinners. The duke resided at Vannes: in which city the saint was 
received by the clergy, nobility, and people in bodies, and the sovereign 
thought no honors sufficient to testify his esteem of his merit. St. Vincent 
preached there from the fourth Sunday of Lent till Easter Tuesday, of the 
year 1417, and foretold the duchess that the child she then bore in her 
womb would one day be duke of Brittany, which came to pass for the eldest 
son then alive died without issue. All the dioceses, towns, and countries of 
Brittany heard this apostle with great fruit, and were witnesses of his 
miracles. His age and infirmities were far from abating any thing of his zeal 
and labors; he rooted out vices, superstitions, and all manner of abuses, and 
had the satisfaction to see a general reformation of manners throughout the 
whole province. Out of Brittany he wrote letters into Castile, by which he 
engaged the bishops, nobility, and Don Alphonsus, regent of that kingdom 
for king John the Second, yet a minor, to renounce Peter de Luna as an 
antipope, and acknowledge the council of Constance, to which they 
accordingly sent ambassadors, who were received with joy at Constance, on 
the 3d of April, 1417. Pope Martin V., elected by the council in November, 


wrote to the saint, and deputed to him Montanus, an eminent theologian, 
confirming all his missionary faculties and authority. Henry V., king of 
England, being then at Caen in Normandy, entreated the saint to extend his 
zeal to that province. He did so; and Normandy and Brittany were the 
theatre of the apostle’s labors the two last years of his life. He was then 
sixty years old, and so worn out and weak that he was scarce able to walk a 
step without help; yet no sooner was he in the pulpit, but he spoke with as 
much strength, ardor, eloquence, and unction, as he had done in the vigor of 
his youth. He restored to health on the spot one that had been bedrid 
eighteen years, in the presence of a great multitude, and wrought 
innumerable other miracles; among which we may reckon as the greatest 
the conversions of an incredible number of souls He inculcated everywhere 
a detestation of lawsuits, swearing, lying, and other sins, especially of 
blasphemy. 

Falling at last into a perfect decay, his companions persuaded him to 
return to his own country. Accordingly he set out with that view, riding on 
an ass, as was his ordinary manner of travelling in long journeys. But after 
they were gone, as they imagined, a considerable distance, they found 
themselves again near the city of Vannes. Wherefore the saint, perceiving 
his illness increase, determined to return into the town, saying to his 
companions, that God had chosen that city for the place of his burial. The 
joy of the city was incredible when he appeared again, but it was allayed 
when he told them he was come, not to continue his ministry among them, 
but to look for his grave. These words, joined with a short exhortation 
which he made to impress on the people’s minds their duty to God, made 
many to shed tears, and threw all into an excess of grief. His fever 
increasing, he prepared himself for death by exercises of piety, and devoutly 
receiving the sacraments. On the third day the bishop, clergy, magistrates, 
and part of the nobility, made him a visit. He conjured them to maintain 
zealously what he had labored to establish among them, exhorted them to 
perseverance in virtue, and promised to pray for them when he should be 
before the throne of God, saying he should go to the Lord after ten days. 
During that interval, under the pains of his distemper, he never opened his 
mouth about his sufferings only to thank almighty God for making him, by 
a share in the cross, to resemble his crucified Son: for he suffered the 
sharpest agonies not only with resignation and patience, but with exultation 


and joy. His prayer and union with God he never interrupted. The 
magistrates sent a deputation to him, desiring he would choose the place of 
his burial. They were afraid his order, which had then no convent in Vannes, 
would deprive the city of his remains. The saint answered, that being an 
unprofitable servant, and a poor religious man, it did not become him to 
direct any thing concerning his burial; however, he begged they would 
preserve peace after his death, as he had always inculcated to them in his 
sermons, and that they would be pleased to allow the prior of the convent of 
his order, which was the nearest to that town, to have the disposal of the 
place of his burial. He continued his aspirations of love, contrition, and 
penance; and often wished the departure of his soul from its fleshy prison, 
that it might the more speedily be swallowed up in the ocean of all good. 
On the tenth day of his illness, he caused the passion of our Saviour to be 
read to him, and after that recited the penitential psalms, often stopping 
totally absorbed in God. It was on Wednesday in Passion-Week, the 5th of 
April, that he slept in the Lord, in the year 1419, having lived, according to 
the most exact computation, sixty-two years, two months, and thirteen days. 
Joan of France, daughter of King Charles VI., duchess of Brittany, washed 
his corpse with her own hands. God showed innumerable miracles by that 
water and by the saint’s habit, girdle, instruments of penance, and other 
relics, of which the detail may be read in the Bollandists. The duke and 
bishop appointed the cathedral for the place of his burial. He was canonized 
by pope Calixtus III. in 1455. But the bull was only published in 1458, by 
pope Pius II. His relics were taken up in 1456. The Spaniards solicited to 
have them translated to Valentia, and at last resolved to steal them, thinking 
them their own property, to prevent which the canons hid the shrine in 
1590. It was found again in 1637, and a second translation was made on the 
6th of September, when the shrine was placed on the altar of a new chapel 
in the same cathedral, where it is still exposed to veneration. 

The great humility of this saint appeared amidst the honors and applause 
which followed him. He wrote thus, from the sincere sentiments of his 
heart, in his treatise On a Spiritual Life, c. 16: “My whole life is nothing but 
stench: I am all infection both in soul and body; every thing in me exhales a 
smell of corruption, caused by the abominations of my sins and injustices 
and what is worse, I feel the stench increasing daily in me, and renewed 
always more insupportably.” He lays down this principle as the preliminary 


to all virtue, that a person be deeply grounded in humility; “For whosoever 
will proudly dispute or contradict, will always stand without the door. 
Christ, the master of humility, manifests his truth only to the humble, and 
hides himself from the proud,” c. 1, p. 70. He reduces the rules of perfection 
to the avoiding three things: First, the exterior distraction of superfluous 
employs. Secondly, all interior secret elation of heart. Thirdly all 
immoderate attachment to created things. Also to the practising of three 
things: First, the sincere desire of contempt and abjection. Secondly, the 
most affective devotion to Christ crucified. Thirdly, patience in bearing all 
things for the love of Christ, c. ult. 


St. Gerald 


Abbot of Seauve, or Sylva-major, near Bordeaux, who died on the 5th of 
April, 1095, and was canonized by Celestine II. in 1197. Papebroke, t. 1, 
Apr. p. 409. 


St. Tigernach, B. C., in Ireland 


His father, Corbre, was a famous general, and his mother, Dearfraych, was 
daughter of an Irish king named Eochod. Tigernach was baptized by 
Conlathe, bishop of Kildare, St. Brigide being his godmother. In his youth 
he was carried away by pirates into Britain, and fell into the hands of a 
British king, who being taken with his virtue, placed him in the monastery 
of Rosnat. In the school of affliction he learned the emptiness of all earthly 
enjoyments, and devoted himself with his whole heart to the pursuit of true 
happiness in the service of God. When he returned into Ireland, he was 
compelled to receive episcopal consecration, but declined the 
administration of the see of Clogher, to which he was chosen upon the death 
of bishop Mac-karten, in 506. He founded the abbey of Cluanois, or Clones, 
in the county of Monaghan, where he fixed his episcopal see, now united to 
that of Clogher. He taught a great multitude to serve God in primitive purity 
and simplicity. In his old age he lost his sight, and spent his time in a 
lonesome cell in continual prayer and contemplation, by which he in some 
measure anticipated the bliss of heaven, to which he passed in 550, 
according to bishop Usher. See his Acts in Henschenius 


St. Becan, Abbot 


Son of Murchade and Cula, of the regal family of Munster, contemporary 
with king Dermitius and St. Columb-Kille. In building his church, he 
worked frequently on his knees, and while his hands were employed at his 
work, he ceased not praying with his lips, his eyes at the same time 
streaming with tears of devotion. In the life of St. Molossus he is named 
among the twelve apostles of Ireland: and in the Festilogium of A‘ngus, on 
the 21st of March, he is said to be, with St. Endeus and St. Mochua, one of 
the three greatest champions of virtue, and leaders of saints in that fruitful 
age of holy men. See Colgan, MSS. ad 5 Apr. 


April 6" 


St. Sixtus, or Xistus I., Pope and Martyr 


SEE EUS. B. 4, C. 4, 5. TILTEMONT, T. 2, P. 262. 


SECOND AGE 


This holy pope succeeded St. Alexander about the end of the reign of 
Trajan, and governed the church ten years, at a time when that dignity was 
the common step to martyrdom; and in all martyrologies he is honored with 
the title of martyr. But it seems to be Sixtus II. who is mentioned in the 
canon of the mass, whose martyrdom was more famous in the church. A 
portion of the relics of St. Sixtus I., given by pope Clement X. to cardinal 
de Retz, was by him placed with great solemnity in the abbey of St. 
Michael in Lorraine. 

Those primitive pastors who were chosen by God to be his great 
instruments in propagating his holy faith, were men eminently endued with 
the spirit of the most heroic Christian charity, so that we wonder not so 
much that their words and example were so powerful in converting the 
world, as that any could be so obstinate as to resist the spirit with which 
they delivered the divine oracles, and the miracles and sanctity of their 
lives, with which they confirmed their mission. What veneration must not 
the morality of the gospel command, when set off with all its lustre in the 
lives and spirit of those who profess it, seeing its bare precepts are allowed 
by deists and infidels themselves to be most admirable, and evidently 
divine! Only the maxims of the gospel teach true and pure virtue, and are 
such as extort applause from its enemies. The religion of a God crucified is 
the triumph over self-love; it commands us to tame our rebellious flesh, and 
subject it to the spirit; to divest ourselves of the old man, and to clothe 
ourselves with the new; to forget injuries and to pardon enemies. In these 
virtues, in this sublime disposition of soul, consists true greatness; not in 
vain titles and empty names. Religion, barely for the maxims which it lays 
down, and in which it is founded, claims the highest respect. The morality 
of the wisest pagan philosophers was mingled with several shocking errors 


and extravagances, and their virtues were generally defective in their 
motives. Worldly heroism is founded in vice or human weaknesses. It is at 
the bottom no better than a base ambition, avarice, or revenge, which makes 
many despise death, though they gild over their courage with the glorious 
name of zeal for their prince or country. Worldly actions spring not from 
those noble motives which appear, but from some base disorder of the soul 
or secret passion. Among the heathen philosophers, the Stoic led an austere 
life; but for the sake of a vain reputation. Thus he only sacrificed one 
passion to another; and while he insulted the Epicurean for his 
voluptuousness was himself the dupe of his own illusion. 


A Hundred and Twenty Martyrs of Hadiab 


OR HADIABENA, IN PERSIA 
FROM THEIR GENUINE ACTS IN SYRIAC, PUBLISHED BY ASSEMANT, T. I, P. 105. 


A. D. 345. 


In the fifth year of our persecution, say the acts, Sapor being at Seleucia, 
caused to be apprehended in the neighboring places one hundred and twenty 
Christians, of which nine were virgins, consecrated to God; the others were 
priests, deacons, or of the inferior clergy. They lay six months in filthy 
stinking dungeons, till the end of winter: during all which space 
Jazdundocta, a very rich virtuous lady of Arbela, the capital city of 
Hadiabena supported them by her charities, not admitting of a partner in 
that good work. During this interval they were often tortured, but always 
courageously answered the president that they would never adore the sun, a 
mere creature, for God; and begged he would finish speedily their triumph 
by death, which would free them from dangers and insults. Jazdundocta, 
hearing from the court one day that they were to suffer the next morning, 
flew to the prison, gave to every one of them a fine white long robe, as to 
chosen spouses of the heavenly bridegroom; prepared for them a sumptuous 
supper, served and waited on them herself at table, gave them wholesome 
exhortations, and read the holy scriptures to them. They were surprised at 
her behavior, but could not prevail on her to tell them the reason. The next 
morning she returned to the prison, and told them she had been informed 
that that was the happy morning in which they were to receive their crown, 
and be joined to the blessed spirits. She earnestly recommended herself to 
their prayers for the pardon of her sins, and that she might meet them at the 
last day, and live eternally with them. Soon after, the king’s order for their 
immediate execution was brought to the prison. As they went out of it 
Jazdundocta met them at the door, fell at their feet, took hold of their hands, 
and kissed them. The guards hastened them on, with great precipitation, to 


the place of execution; where the judge who presided at their tortures asked 
them again if any of them would adore the sun, and receive a pardon. They 
answered, that their countenance must show him they met death with joy, 
and contemned this world and its light, being perfectly assured of receiving 
an immortal crown in the kingdom of heaven. He then dictated the sentence 
of death, whereupon their heads were struck off Jazdundocta, in the dusk of 
the evening, brought out of the city two undertakers, or embalmers for each 
body, caused them to wrap the bodies in fine linen, and carry them in 
coffins, for fear of the Magians, to a place at a considerable distance from 
the town. There she buried them in deep graves, with monuments, five and 
five in a grave. They were of the province called Hadiabena, which 
contained the greatest part of the ancient Assyria, and was in a manner 
peopled by Christians. Helena, queen of the Hadiabenians, seems to have 
embraced Christianity in the second century.442 Her son Izates, and his 
successors, much promoted the faith; so that Sozomen says! the country 
was almost entirely Christian. These one hundred and twenty martyrs 
suffered at Seleucia, in the year of Christ 345, of king Sapor the thirty-sixth, 
and the sixth of his great persecution, on the 6th day of the moon of April, 
which was the 21st of that month. They are mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology on the 6th. 


St. Celestine, Pope, C. 


He was a native of Rome, and held a distinguished place in the clergy of 
that city, when, upon the demise of pope Boniface, he was chosen to 
succeed him, in September, 422, by the wonderful consent of the whole 
city, as St. Austin writes. That father congratulated him upon his exaltation, 
and conjured him, by the memory of St. Peter, who abhorred all violence 
and tyranny, not to patronize Antony, bishop of Fussala, who had been 
convicted of those crimes, and on that account condemned, in a council of 
Numidia, to make satisfaction to those whom he had oppressed by rapine 
and extortion. This Antony was a young man, and was formerly a disciple 
of St. Austin, by whom he had been recommended to the episcopal dignity 
This promotion made him soon forget himself, and lay aside his virtuous 
dispositions: and falling, first by pride, he abandoned himself to 
covetousness and other passions. St. Austin, fearing lest by the share he had 
in his promotion his crimes would be laid to his own charge, was of all 
others the most zealous and active to see them checked. Antony had gained 
his primate, the metropolitan of Numidia, who presided in the council by 
which he was condemned. Hoping also to surprise the pope by his artful 
pretences, he appealed to Rome. Boniface seeing the recommendation of 
his primate, wrote to the bishops of Numidia, requiring them to reinstate 
him in his see, provided he had represented matters as they truly were. 
Antony returning to Fussala, threatened the inhabitants that, unless they 
consented to receive him as their lawful bishop, in compliance with the 
orders of the apostolic see, he would call in the imperial troops and 
commissaries to compel them. Pope Boniface dying, St. Austin informed 
St. Celestine of these proceedings, who finding Antony fully convicted of 
the crimes with which he was charged, confirmed the sentence of the 
council of Numidia, and deposed him. “From these letters, that were written 
by the Africans on this occasion,” says Mr. Bower,12 “it appears, that the 
bishops of Rome used in those days to send some of their ecclesiastics into 


Africa, to see the sentences which they had given executed there; and that 
those ecclesiastics came with orders from the court for the civil magistrates 
to assist them, where assistance should be required.” Saint Celestine wrote 
to the bishops of Illyricum, confirming the archbishop of Thessalonica vicar 
of the apostolic see in those parts. To the bishops of the provinces of Vienne 
and Narbonne in Gaul, he wrote, to correct several abuses, and ordered, 
among other things, that absolution or reconciliation should never be 
refused to any dying sinner, who sincerely asked it; for repentance depends 
not so much on time, as on the heart. In the beginning of this letter he says: 
“By no limits of place is my pastoral vigilance confined: it extendeth itself 
to all places where Christ is adored.” He received two letters from 
Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople, in which his heresy was artfully 
couched; also an information from St. Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, 
concerning his errors. Wherefore he assembled a synod at Rome, in 430, in 
which the writings of that heresiarch were examined, and his blasphemies 
in maintaining in Christ a divine and a human person were condemned. The 
pope denounced an excommunication against him, if he did not repent of 
his errors within ten days after the sentence should be notified to him, and 
wrote to St. Cyril, commissioning him, in his name, and by the authority of 
his see, to execute the same.44/3 Nestorius remaining obstinate, a general 
council was convened at Ephesus, to which St Celestine sent three legates 
from Rome, Arcadius and Projectus, bishops, and Philip, priest, with 
instructions to join themselves to St. Cyril. He also sent a letter to the 
council, in which he said that he had commissioned his legates to see 
executed what had been already decreed by him in his council at Rome. He 
exhorts the fathers to charity, so much recommended by the apostle St. 
John, “whose relics,’ as he writes, “were there the object of their 
veneration.”44 This letter was read in the council with great acclamations. 
The synod was held in the great church of the Blessed Virgin, on the 22d of 
June, 431: in the first session one hundred and ninety-eight bishops were 
present. St. Cyril sat first as president,l/2 in the name of St. Celestine.4/® 
Nestorius refused to appear, though in the city, and showing an excess of 
madness and obstinacy, was excommunicated and deposed. It cost the zeal 
of the good pope much more pains to reconcile the Oriental bishops with St. 
Cyril: which, however, was at length effected. Certain priests in Gaul 


continued still to cavil at the doctrine of St. Austin, concerning the 
necessity of divine grace. St. Celestine therefore wrote to the bishops of 
Gaul, ordering such scandalous novelties to be repressed; highly extolling 
the piety and learning of St. Austin, whom his predecessors had honored 
among the most deserving and eminent doctors of the church, and whose 
character rumor could never asperse nor suspicion tarnisht¥/ Being 
informed that one Agricola, the son of a British bishop called Severianus, 
who had been married before he was raised to the priesthood, had spread 
the seeds of the Pelagian heresy in Britain, he sent thither, in quality of his 
vicar, St. Germanus of Auxerre, whose zeal and conduct happily prevented 
the threatening danger.!8 He also sent St. Palladius, a Roman, to preach 
the faith to the Scots, both in North-Britain and in Ireland. Many authors of 
the life of St. Patrick say that apostle likewise received his commission to 
preach to the Irish from St. Celestine, in 431. This holy pope died on the 1st 
of August, in 432, having sat almost ten years. He was buried in the 
cemetery of Priscilla, which, to testify his respect for the council of 
Ephesus, he had ornamented with paintings, in which that synod was 
represented. His remains were afterwards translated into the church of St. 
Praxedes. His ancient original epitaph testifies that he was an excellent 
bishop, honored and beloved of every one, who for the sanctity of his life 
now enjoys the sight of Jesus Christ, and the eternal honors of the saints. 
The same is the testimony of the Roman Martyrology on this day. See 
Tillemont, t. 14, p. 148; Ceillier, t. 13, p. 1. 


St. William, Abbot of Eskille, Confessor 


He was born of an illustrious family in Paris, about the year 1105, and 
received his education in the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prez, under his 
uncle Hugh, the abbot. By the regularity of his conduct, and the sanctity of 
his manners, he was the admiration of the whole community. Having 
finished his studies, he was ordained sub-deacon, and installed canon in the 
church of St. Genevieve-du-Mont. His assiduity in prayer, love of 
retirement and mortification, and exemplary life, seemed a troublesome 
censure of the slothful and worldly life of his colleagues; and what ought to 
have gained him their esteem and affection, served to provoke their envy 
and malice against him. Having in vain endeavored to prevail on this 
reformer of their chapter, as they called him, to resign his canonry, in order 
to remove him at a distance, they presented him to the curacy of Epinay, a 
church five leagues from Paris, depending on their chapter. But not long 
after, pope Eugenius III. coming to Paris, in 1147, and being informed of 
the irregular conduct of these canons, he commissioned the celebrated 
Suger, abbot of St. Denys, and prime minister to King Louis the Young, to 
expel them, and introduce in their room regular canons from the abbey of 
St. Victor: which was happily carried into execution, Eudo of St. Victor’s 
being made the first abbot. St. William with joy embraced this institute, and 
was by his fervor and devotion a pattern to the most perfect. He was in a 
short time chosen sub-prior. The perfect spirit of religion and regularity 
which he established in that community, was an illustrious proof of the 
incredible influence which the example of a prudent superior has over 
docile religious minds. His zeal for regular discipline he tempered with so 
much sweetness and modesty in his injunctions, that made all to love the 
precept itself, and to practise with cheerfulness whatever was prescribed 
them. The reputation of his wisdom and sanctity reached the ears of 
Absalon, bishop of Roschild, in Denmark, who, being one of the most holy 
prelates of his age, earnestly sought to allure him into his diocese. He sent 


the provost of his church, who seems to have been the learned historian 
Saxo the Grammarian, to Paris on this errand. A prospect of labors and 
dangers for the glory of God was a powerful motive with the saint, and he 
cheerfully undertook the voyage. The bishop appointed him abbot of 
Eskille, a monastery of regular canons which he had reformed. Here St. 
William sanctified himself by a life of prayer and austere mortification; but 
had much to suffer from the persecutions of powerful men, from the 
extreme poverty of his house in a severe climate, and, above all, from a 
long succession of interior trials: but the most perfect victory over himself 
was the fruit of his constancy, patience, and meekness. On prayer was his 
chief dependence, and it proved his constant support. During the thirty 
years of his abbacy, he had the comfort to see many walk with fervor in his 
steps. He never left off wearing his hair-shirt, lay on straw, and fasted every 
day. Penetrated with a deep sense of the greatness and sanctity of our 
mysteries, he never approached the altar without watering it with his tears, 
making himself a victim to God in the spirit of adoration and sacrifice, 
together with, and through the merits of the holy victim offered thereon: the 
dispositions in which every Christian ought to assist at it. He died on the 6th 
of April, 1203, and was canonized by Honorius III. in 1224. See his life by 
a disciple in Surius, and at large in Papebroke’s Continuation of Bollandus, 
t. 1, Apr. p. 620. Also M. Gourdan in his MSS. Lives of Illustrious Men 
among the regular Canons at St. Victor’s, in Paris, kept in the library of 
MSS. in that house, in fol. t. 2, pp. 324 and 814. 


St. Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes, C. 


He was by birth a Spaniard; but fled from the swords of the infidels into 
France, where in 840, or 845, he was chosen bishop of Troyes. He was one 
of the most learned prelates of the Gallican church, and was consulted as an 
oracle. By his sermon on the Virgin St. Maura, we are informed that, 
besides his other functions and assiduity in preaching, he employed himself 
in hearing confessions, and in administering the sacraments of the holy 
eucharist and extreme unction. In his time Gotescalc, a wandering monk of 
the abbey of Orbasis, in the dioceso of Soissons, advanced, in his travels, 
the errors of predestinarianism, blasphemously asserting that reprobates 
were doomed by God to sin and hell, without the power of avoiding either. 
Nottinge, bishop either of Brescia or Verona, sent an information of these 
blasphemies to Rabanus Maurus, archbishop of Mentz, one of the most 
learned and holy men of that age, and who had, while abbot of Fulde, made 
that house the greatest nursery of science in Europe.44/2 Rabanus examined 
Gotescalc in a synod at Mentz in 848, condemned his errors, and sent him 
to his own metropolitan Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, a prelate also of 
great learning and abilities 4/22 By him and Wenilo, archbishop of Sens, 
with several other prelates, the monk was again examined in a synod held at 
Quiercy on the Oise, in the diocese of Soissons, a royal palace of king 
Charles the Bald, in 849. Gotescalc being refractory, was condemned to be 
degraded from the priesthood, and imprisoned in the abbey of Haut-villiers 
in the diocese of Hincmar. By the advice of St. Prudentius, whom Hincmar 
consulted, he was not deprived of the lay-communion till after some time 
Hincmar, seeing his obstinacy invincible, fulminated against him a sentence 
of excommunication, under which this unhappy author of much scandal and 
disturbance died, after twenty-one years of rigorous confinement, in 870. 
Some suspected Hincmar to lean towards the contrary Semipelagian error 
against the necessity of divine grace; and Ratramnus of Corbie took up his 
pen against him. St. Prudentius wrote to clear up the point, which seemed 


perplexed by much disputing, and to set the Catholic doctrine in a true light, 
showing on one side a free will in man, and that Christ died for the 
salvation of all men; and on the other, proving the necessity of divine grace, 
and that Christ offered up his death in a special manner for the salvation of 
the elect. When parties are once stirred up in disputes, it is not an easy 
matter to dispel the mist which prejudices and heat raise before their eyes. 
This was never more evident than on that occasion. Both sides agreed in 
doctrine, yet did not understand one another. Lupus Servatus, the famous 
abbot of Ferrieres, in Gatinois, Amolan, archbishop of Lyons, and his 
successor St. Remigius, wrote against Rabanus and Hincmar, in defence of 
the necessity of divine grace, though they condemned the blasphemies of 
the predestinarians. Even Amolan of Lyons and his church, who seem to 
have excused Gotescalc in the beginning, because they had never examined 
him, always censured the errors condemned in him: for the divine 
predestination of the elect is an article of faith; but such a grace and 
predestination as destroy free-will in the creature, are a monstrous heresy. 
Neither did St Remigius of Lyons, nor St. Prudentius, interest themselves in 
the defence of Gotescalc, which shows the inconsistency of those moderns, 
who, in our time, have undertaken his justification#424 In 853, Hincmar and 
other bishops published, in a second assembly at Quiercy, four Capitula, or 
assertions, to establish the doctrines of free-will, and of the death of Christ 
for all men. To these St. Prudentius subscribed, as Hincmar and the annals 
of. St. Bertin testify. The church of Lyons was alarmed at these assertions, 
fearing they excluded the necessity of grace: and the council of Valence, in 
855, in which St. Remigius of Lyons presided, published six canons, 
explaining, in very strong terms, the articles of the necessity of grace, and 
of the predestination of God’s elect. St. Prudentius procured the 
confirmation of these canons by pope Nicholas I. in 859. Moreover, fearing 
the articles of Quiercy might be abused in favor of Pelagianism, though he 
had before approved them, he wrote his Tractatoria to confute the erroneous 
sense which they might bear in a Pelagian mouth, and to give a full 
exposition of the doctrine of divine grace. He had the greater reason to be 
upon his guard, seeing some, on the occasion of those disputes, openly 
renewed the Pelagian errors. John Scotus Erigena, an Irishman in the court 
of Charles the Bald, a subtle sophist, infamous for many absurd errors, both 


in faith and in philosophy,4/22 published a book against Gotescalc, On 
Predestination, in which he openly advanced the Semipelagian errors 
against grace, besides other monstrous heresies. Wenilo, archbishop of 
Sens, having extracted nineteen articles out of this book, sent them to his 
oracle St. Prudentius, who refuted the entire book of Scotus by a treatise 
which is still extant. This saint, having exerted his zeal also for the 
discipline of the church, and the reformation of manners among the faithful, 
was named with Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, to superintend and reform all the 
monasteries of France; of which commission he acquitted himself with 
great vigor and prudence. He died on the 6th of April, 861, and is named in 
the Gallican martyrologies, though not in the Roman.4/23 At Troyes he is 
honored with an office of nine lessons, and his relics are exposed in a 
shine.4424 See Ceillier, t. 19, p. 27, Clemencez, Hist. Littér, de la France, t. 
5, p. 240; also Les Vies de S. Prudence de Troyes, et de S. Maure, Vierge, a 
Troyes, 1725; with an ample justification of this holy prelate: and Nicolas 
Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispanica Vetus, 1. 6, c. 1, an. 259, ad 279, which 
work was published at Rome by the care of Card. D’ Aguirre, in 1696. 


St. Celsus, in Irish, Ceallach 


Archbishop of Armagh, is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on 
this day. He died on the 1st of April in 1129, at Ard-Patrick, (that is, 
Patrick’s Mount,) in Munster. See the life of St. Malachy, his successor, and 
Sir James Ware. 


April 7" 


St. Aphraates, Anchoret 


FROM THEODORET, PHILOTH. C. 8, AND HIST. B. 4, C. 26. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 10, AND 
HENSCHENIUS, T. 1, APR. P 604. 


FOURTH AGE 


This saint was descended from an illustrious family in Persia, but infected 
with the superstitions of idolatry. He had the happiness of attaining to an 
early knowledge of the truth, which he embraced with his whole heart. 
Grieving to see it so little known and loved in his own country, regardless 
of honors and worldly advantages, he renounced all pretensions to them; 
and, leaving his friends and country, came to Edessa, in Mesopotamia 
where Christianity flourished. There he diligently informed himself what 
was the best manner of serving God perfectly, and securing his only affair, 
the eternal salvation of his soul. After some deliberation, he shut himself up 
in a little cell without the walls of that city, applying himself entirely to the 
exercises of penance and heavenly contemplation. After some time he 
removed into a cell near a monastery in the neighborhood of Antioch, in 
Syria, where, many resorting to him for spiritual advice, he became a great 
advocate for virtue and truth against vice and the reigning Arian heresy, by 
whomsoever professed. He ate nothing but a little bread after sunset, to 
which, when he was grown extremely old, he added a few herbs. He made 
use of no other bed than a mat laid on the bare ground. His clothing was one 
coarse garment. Anthemius, who was some time after appointed governor 
of the East, and consul, returning from an embassy in Persia, pressed 
Aphraates to accept of a robe he had brought with him, because the product 
of his own country. Aphraates made answer: “Do you think it reasonable to 
exchange an old faithful servant for a new one, merely because he is a 
countryman?” “By no means,” replied Anthemius. “Then,” said the hermit, 
“take back your garment; for I have one that I have worn these sixteen 
years; and I am not willing to have two at the same time.” Hitherto the saint 
had lived retired in his cell; but seeing the Arian persecution under Valens 


make great havoc in the flock of Christ, he left his retreat to come to the 
assistance of the distressed Catholics of Antioch: where he omitted nothing 
in his power to comfort the faithful, and to assuage the fury of their 
heretical persecutors. Valens had banished the holy bishop Meletius: but 
Aphraates joined Flavian and Diodorus; who governed St. Meletius’s flock 
during his absence. His reputation for sanctity and miracles gave the 
greatest weight to his actions and words. The emperor Valens being at 
Antioch, looking one day out of a window of his palace upon the high road 
which parted it from the river Orontes, and led into the country, saw the 
Saint passing by, and asked who that old man was, so meanly clad, and 
making such haste; and being told it was Aphraates, for whom the whole 
city had the greatest veneration, asked him whither he was going in so great 
a hurry? The man of God replied, “To pray for the prosperity of your reign.” 
For the Catholics, not being allowed a church in the city, held their 
assemblies of devotion in a field where martial exercises were performed. 
The emperor said, “How comes it that you, who are by profession a monk, 
leave your cell thus to ramble abroad?” Aphraates answered, “I lived retired 
so long as the flock of the heavenly Shepherd enjoyed peace; but now I see 
it torn to pieces, how can I sit quiet in my cell? Were I a virgin confined in 
my father’s house, and should see it take fire, would you advise me to sit 
still and let the house be burned, in which I should also perish; or leave my 
room to run and procure help, carry water, and exert my utmost endeavors 
to put out the fire? Reprove me not, O emperor, if I do the like; rather blame 
yourself, who have kindled the fire, not me for laboring to quench it.” The 
emperor made not the least reply; but one of his eunuchs, then in waiting, 
reviled the aged saint, and threatened him with death. But God chastised his 
insolence: for soon after, going to see if the emperor’s warm bath was 
ready, being taken with giddiness, he fell into the caldron of boiling water, 
and nobody being there to give him assistance, was scalded to death. This 
example so terrified the emperor, that he durst not listen to the suggestions 
of the Arians, who endeavored to persuade him to banish the saint. He was 
also much moved by the miraculous cures which the holy man wrought by 
the application of oil or water, upon which he had made the sign of the 
cross. Aphraates would never speak to a woman but at a distance, and 
always in as few words as possible. After the miserable death of Valens, 
when peace was restored to the church, our saint returned to his solitude, 


and there happily departed this life to possess God, “with whom,” says 
Theodoret, “I believe he has greater power than while he was on earth: on 
which account I pray also to obtain his intercession.” The whole church has 
imitated his example. St. Aphraates is honored in the Synaxary of the 
Greeks, and in the calendars of other oriental churches, on the 29th of 
January; but in the Roman Martyrology his name is placed on the 7th of 
April. 

Every saint is eminently a man of prayer; but this is the peculiar 
perfection of holy hermits and monks. This was the means by which so 
many in that state have been raised to such wonderful heights in heroic 
virtue, So as to seem seraphim rather than men on earth. As a vessel at sea is 
carried by a favorable wind with incredible ease and swiftness, so a soul 
which is borne upon the wings of a true spirit of prayer, makes sweetly, and 
without experiencing either difficulty or pain, quick and extraordinary 
progress in the paths of all interior virtues, particularly those of a close 
union of her affections and powers with God, and those of divine charity, 
the queen and form of all perfect Christian virtue. In this spirit of prayer a 
simple idiot has outstripped the most subtle philosopher, because its 
foundation is laid by profound humility, and perfect simplicity and purity of 
heart; and compunction and love require neither penetration nor depth of 
genius, nor elegance of words, to express or raise their most tender 
affections. St. Bruno was an eloquent and learned man; yet in his most 
sublime contemplation he expressed to God all the burning sentiments of 
his soul by a single word, which he wished never to cease repeating, but to 
continue actually to pronounce it for all eternity with fresh ardor and 
jubilation: “O goodness! O goodness! O infinite goodness!” But by this 
word his heart said more than discourses could express in many years or 
ages. 


St. Hegesippus, a Primitive Father 


NEAR THE TIMES OF THE APOSTLES 


He was by birth a Jew, and belonged to the church of Jerusalem, but 
travelling to Rome, he lived there near twenty years, from the pontificate of 
Anicetus to that of Eleutherius, in 177, when he returned into the East 
where he died very old, probably at Jerusalem, in the year of Christ 180 
according to the chronicle of Alexandria. He wrote in the year 133 a 
History of the Church, in five books, from the passion of Christ down to his 
own time, the loss of which work is extremely regretted. In it he gave 
illustrious proofs of his faith, and showed the apostolical tradition, and that 
though certain men had disturbed the church by broaching heresies, yet 
down to his time no episcopal see or particular church had fallen into error, 
but had in all places preserved inviolably the truths delivered by Christ, as 
he assures us.4!22 This testimony he gave after having personally visited all 
the principal churches both of the East and West. He was a man replenished 
with the spirit of the apostles, and a love of Christian humility, which, says 
Jerom, he expressed by the simplicity of his style. The five books on the 
destruction of Jerusalem, compiled chiefly from the history of Josephus, are 
not the work of this father, as some have imagined; but of a younger 
Hegesippus, who wrote before the destruction of the Western empire, but 
after Constantine the Great. See Mabillon, Musceeum Italicum, t. 1, p. 14, 
and Cave, Hist. Liter. t. 1, p. 265. 


St. Aibert, Recluse 


He was born at Espain, a village in the diocese of Tournay, in 1060 From 
his infancy he so earnestly applied himself to prayer, that he spent in that 
holy exercise the greatest part of his time, being always careful in it to shun, 
as much as possible, the eyes of men. The earnestness with which he always 
attended all public devotions in his parish church, and listened to the 
sermons of his curate, is not to be expressed; much less the deep 
impressions which every instruction of piety made upon his tender heart. 
He was discovered to watch a great part of the night upon his knees, and 
when he was no longer able to support himself upright, to pray prostrate on 
the ground. When he could not pray in his chamber, without danger of 
being surprised by others, he retired into the stable or sheepcot for many 
hours together. His commerce with God in his heart was uninterrupted 
while he was abroad in the fields with the cattle. He was no less private in 
his fasts; and at the time of meals he usually took an apple, or a morsel of 
bread, that he might tell his parents or the servants that he had ate. 
Happening one day to hear a poor man at his father’s door sing a hymn on 
the virtues and death of St. Theobald, a hermit, lately dead, he found 
himself vehemently inflamed with a desire of imitating his solitary 
penitential life, and without delay addressed himself to a priest of the 
monastery of Crepin or Crespin, named John, who lived a recluse in a 
separate cell, with the leave of his abbot. Being admitted by him as a 
companion, he soon surpassed his master in the exercise and spirit of virtue. 
Bread they seldom tasted; wild herbs were their ordinary food; they never 
saw any fire, not ate any thing that had been dressed by it. The church of 
Crepin, ever since its foundation by St. Landelin, in the seventh century, 
had been served by secular canons: in the eleventh it had passed into the 
hands of monks of the order of St. Benedict: and under the first abbot, 
Rainer, St. Aibert took the monastic habit. He still practised his former 
austerities, slept on the ground, and in the night recited the whole psalter 


privately before matins He was chosen provost and cellerer: but the exterior 
occupations of these offices did not interrupt his tears, or hinder the 
perpetual attention of his soul to God. After twenty-five years spent in this 
community, with a fervor which was always uniform and constant, he 
obtained leave of Lambert, the second abbot, to return to an eremitical life, 
in 1115. He then built himself a cell in the midst of a barren wilderness, 
contenting himself for his food with bread and herbs, and after the first 
three years with herbs alone. Many flocking to him for spiritual advice, 
Burchard, bishop of Cambray, his diocesan, promoted him to the 
priesthood, and erected for him a chapel in his cell, giving him power to 
hear confessions and administer the holy eucharist: which was confirmed to 
him by two popes, Paschal II. and Innocent II. He said every day two 
masses,/28 one for the living, and a second for the dead. God crowned his 
long penance with a happy death about the year 1140, the eightieth of his 
age, on the 7th of April; on which he is honored in the Belgic and Gallican 
Martyrologies. See his life, by Robert the archdeacon, his intimate friend, in 
Surius, Bollandus, &c. 


B. Herman Joseph, C. 


He was born at Cologne, and at twelve years of age entered the monastery 
of Steinfeldt of regular canons of the Premonstratensian Order in the dutchy 
of Juliers, and diocese of Cologne. His incredible fasts and other austerities, 
and his extraordinary humility, joined with assiduous prayer and meditation, 
raised him to an eminent gift of contemplation, which replenished his soul 
with the most profound sentiments of all virtues, and was attended with 
many heavenly favors: but, as it is usual, this grace was often accompanied 
with severe interior trials. He was singularly devoted to the Blessed Virgin. 
At the very remembrance of the mystery of the incarnation, his soul seemed 
to melt in tender love; and he seemed in raptures whenever he recited the 
canticle Benedictus at Lauds. Such was his desire of contempt, that he one 
day desired a peasant to strike him on the face. The other in surprise asked 
the reason: “On account,” said he, “of my being a most filthy and 
abominable creature, and because I cannot meet with so much contempt as I 
deserve.” He died on the 7th of April in 1226. He wrote a commentary on 
the book of Canticles, or Song of Solomon, and some other treatises on 
sublime contemplation, which may be ranked with those of other great 
masters in the contemplative way, as Thomas a Kempis, St. Theresa, 
Thauler, Harphius, Blosius, Lanspergius, Hilton, &c. B. Herman is honored 
among the saints in his order, and in some churches in the Low Countries. 
In the abbey church of Steinfeldt he is titular saint of an altar, at which the 
priests who visit that church out of devotion to him, say a votive mass in his 
honor before his relics, with proper prayers of the saint used in that abbey 
from time immemorial. Small portions of his relics have been given to 
several other churches. Some are enshrined and exposed to public 
veneration in the abbey of Premontré at Antwerp; a portion is kept in the 
abbey of Parc, at Louvain; another in the parish church of St. Christopher, 
at Cologne, and another at the Chartreuse in the same city. The emperor 
Ferdinand II. solicited his canonization at Rome, and several proofs of 


miracles and other particulars have been given in for that purpose. His name 
is inserted on the 7th of April, in the martyrology of the regular canons of 
St. Austin, approved by Benedict XIV., p. 275. See his life by a fellow 
canon of great virtue, in the Bollandists on the 7th of April, t. 1, p. 682; also 
two other lives, and several acts, collected in order to pursue the process for 
his canonization. 


St. Finan of Keann-Ethich 


He was a native of Munster, and a disciple of St. Brendan, with whose 
blessing he founded the monastery of Cean-e-thich, on the confines of 
Munster and Meath, and afterwards some others. See Colgan, in MSS. ad 7 
Apr. 


April 8" 


St. Dionysius of Corinth, B. C. 


FROM EUSEBIUS, B. 4, C. 23. ST. JEROM, CAT. C. 30. 


SECOND AGE 


St. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, flourished under the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, and was one of the most holy and eloquent pastors of the church 
in the second age. Not content assiduously to instruct his own flock with the 
word of life, he comforted and exhorted others at a distance. Eusebius 
mentions several of his instructive letters to other churches, and one of 
thanks to the church of Rome, under the pontificate of St. Soter, for the 
alms received from them according to custom. “From the beginning,” says 
he, “it is your custom to bestow your alms in all places, and to furnish 
subsistence to many churches. You send relief to the needy, especially to 
those who work in the mines; in which you follow the example of your 
fathers. Your blessed bishop Soter is so far from degenerating from your 
ancestors in that respect, that he goes beyond them; not to mention the 
comfort and advice he, with the bowels of a tender father towards his 
children, affords all that come to him. On this day we celebrated together 
the Lord’s day, and read your letter, as we do that which was heretofore 
written to us by Clement.” He means that they read these letters of 
instruction in the church after the reading of the holy scriptures, and the 
celebration of the divine mysteries. This primitive father says that SS. Peter 
and Paul, after planting the faith at Corinth, went both into Italy, and there 
sealed their testimony with their blood. He in another place complains that 
the ministers of the devil, that is, the heretics, had adulterated his works, 
and corrupted them by their poison. The monstrous heresies of the first 
three centuries sprang mostly, not from any perverse interpretation of the 
scriptures, but from erroneous principles of the heathenish schools of 
philosophy; whence it happened that those heresies generally bordered on 
some superstitious notions of idolatry. St. Dionysius, to point out the source 
of the heretical errors, showed from what sect of philosophers each heresy 


took its rise. The Greeks honor St. Dionysius as a martyr on the 29th of 
November, because he suffered much for the faith, though he seems to have 
died in peace: the Latins keep his festival on this day, and style him only 
Confessor. Pope Innocent III. sent to the abbey of St. Denys, near Paris, the 
body of a saint of that name brought from Greece. The monks, who were 
persuaded that they were before possessed of the body of the Areopagite, 
take this second to be the body of St. Dionysius of Corinth, whose festival 
they also celebrate. 

We adore the inscrutable judgments of God, and praise the excess of his 
mercy in calling us to his holy faith, when we see many to whom it was 
announced with all the reasonable proofs of conviction, reject its bright 
light, and resist the voice of heaven: also others who had so far despised all 
worldly considerations as to have embraced this divine religion, afterwards 
fall from this grace, and become the authors or abettors of monstrous 
heresies, by which they drew upon themselves the most dreadful curses. 
The source of their errors was originally in the disorder of their hearts, by 
which their understanding was misled. All those who have made shipwreck 
of their faith, fell because they wanted true simplicity of heart This virtue 
has no affinity with worldly simplicity, which is a vice and defect, implying 
a want of prudence and understanding. But Christian simplicity is true 
wisdom and a most sublime virtue. It is a singleness of heart, by which a 
person both in his intention and all his desires and affections has no other 
object but the pure holy will of God. This is grounded in self-knowledge, 
and in sincere humility and ardent charity. The three main enemies which 
destroy it, are, an attachment to creatures without us, an inordinate love of 
ourselves, and dissimulation or double-dealing. This last, though most 
infamous and base, is a much more common vice than is generally 
imagined, for there are very few who are thoroughly sincere in their whole 
conduct towards God, their neighbor, and themselves. Perfect sincerity and 
an invariable uprightness is an essential part, yet only one ingredient of 
Christian simplicity. Nor is it enough to be also disengaged from all 
inordinate attachments to exterior objects: many who are free from the 
hurry and disturbance of things without them, nevertheless are strangers to 
simplicity and purity of heart, being full of themselves, and referring their 
thoughts and actions to themselves, taking an inordinate complacency in 
what concerns them, and full of anxieties and fear about what befalls, or 


may befall them. Simplicity of the heart, on the contrary, settles the soul in 
perfect interior peace: as a child is secure in the mother’s arms, so is such a 
soul at rest in the bosom of her God, resigned to his will, and desiring only 
to accomplish it in all things. The inexpressible happiness and advantages 
of this simplicity can only be discovered by experience. This virtue 
disposes the heart to embrace the divine revelation when duly manifested, 
and removes those clouds which the passions raise, and which so darken the 
understanding, that it is not able to discern the light of faith 


St. Aedesius, M. 


He was brother to St. Apian, who received his crown at Cesarea, on the 2d 
of April, and a native of Lycia, had been a professed philosopher, and 
continued to wear the cloak after his conversion to the faith. He was long a 
scholar of St. Pamphilus at Cesarea. In the persecution of Galerius 
Maximianus he often confessed his faith before magistrates, had sanctified 
several dungeons, and been condemned to the mines in Palestine. Being 
released from thence, he went into Egypt, but there found the persecution 
more violent than in Palestine itself, under Hierocles, the most barbarous 
prefect of Egypt, for Maximinus Daia, Cesar. This governor had also 
employed his pen against the faith, presuming to put the sorceries of 
Apollonius of Tyana upon a level with the miracles of Christ, whom 
Eusebius confuted by a book entitled, Against Hierocles. Aidesius being at 
Alexandria, and observing how outrageously the judge proceeded against 
the Christians, by tormenting grave men, and delivering women of singular 
piety, and even virgins, to the infamous purchasers of slaves, he boldly 
presented himself before this savage monster, rather than a man, and 
reproached him with his crying inhumanity, especially in exposing holy 
virgins to lewdness. He endured courageously the scourge, and the greatest 
torments which the rage of such a tyrant was capable of inventing, and was 
at length cast into the sea, in 306, after the same manner as his brother, who 
obtained his crown a little while before, as the Chaldaic acts expressly 
inform us, though Henschenius is of the contrary opinion. See Eusebius on 
the martyrs of Palestine, ch. 5, and the martyr’s Chaldaic acts in Assemani, 
t. 2, p. 195. 


St. Perpetuus, B. C. 


He was the eighth bishop of Tours from St. Gatian, and governed that see 
above thirty years, from 461 to 491, when he deceased on the 8th of April. 
During all which time he labored by zealous sermons, many synods, and 
wholesome regulations, to lead souls to virtue. St. Gregory of Tours 
mentions his prudent ordinances, prescribing the manner of celebrating 
vigils before great festivals in the different churches in the city. All Fridays 
and Wednesdays he commanded to be observed fasts of precept, except 
during Easter time, from Christmas to St. Hilary’s day, that is, the 14th day 
of January, and from St. John Baptist’s day to the end of August. He added 
a third fast day every week, probably Monday, from St. Martin’s to 
Christmas, which proves the antiquity of Advent. These regulations were all 
religiously observed one hundred and twenty years after, when St. Gregory 
of Tours wrote his history. St. Perpetuus had a great veneration for the 
saints, and respect for their relics; adorned their shrines, and enriched their 
churches. As there was a continual succession of miracles at the tomb of St. 
Martin, Perpetuus finding the church built by St. Bricius too small for the 
concourse of people that resorted thither, directed its enlargement, causing 
it to be built one hundred and fifty-five feet in length, sixty broad, and 
forty-five in height. When the building was finished, the good bishop 
solemnized the dedication of this new church, and performed the translation 
of the body of St. Martin, on the 4th of July, in 473. Our saint was of a 
senatorian family, and possessed very large estates in several provinces; but 
consecrated the revenues to the service of the church, and the relief of the 
necessitous. He made and signed his last will, which is still extant, on the 
1st of March, 475 fifteen years before his death. By it he remits all debts 
that were owing to him; and having bequeathed to his church his library and 
several farms, and settled a fund for the maintenance of lamps, and the 
purchase of sacred vessels, as occasion might require, he declares the poor 
his heirs. It begins thus: “In the name of Jesus Christ, Amen I, Perpetuus, a 


sinner, priest of the church of Tours, would not depart without a last will 
and testament, lest the poor should be neglected. . . . You, my bowels, my 
most beloved brethren, my crown, my joy, my lords, my children, O poor of 
Christ, needy, beggars, sick, widows, orphans; you I declare, name, and 
make my heirs. Excepting what is above disposed of whatever I am 
possessed of in goods, in fields, in pasturage, in meadows, in groves, in 
vineyards, in dwellings, in gardens, in waters, in mills, or in gold silver, and 
garments, and other things, I appoint you my heirs. It is my will that as soon 
as possible, after my departure, they be sold, and the money divided into 
three parts; of which two shall be distributed among poor men, at the 
discretion of the priest Agrarius and count Agilo: and the third among 
widows and poor women, at the discretion of the virgin Dadolena,” &c. He 
adds most pathetic exhortations to concord and piety; and bequeaths to his 
sister, Fidia Julia Perpetua, a little gold cross, with relics; he leaves legacies 
to several other friends and priests, to one a silver case of relics of saints, to 
others gold or silver crosses or chalices, begging of each a remembrance of 
him in their prayers. His ancient epitaph equals him to the great St. Martin: 
St. Apollinaris Sidonius calls him the true copy of the virtues of that 
wonderful saint. St. Perpetuus died either on the 30th of December, in 490, 
or on the 8th of April, 491. In the martyrologies of Florus, and some others, 
his festival is placed on the first of these days: but in that of Usuard, and in 
the Roman, on the second. See his testament published by D’Achery, 
Spicileg. t. 5, p. 105; also St. Gregory of Tours, Hist. b. 10, ch. 31, and De 
Mirac. S. Martini, b. 1, c. 6; Tillemont, 16, p. 393; Dom. Rivet. t. 2, p. 619. 


St. Walter, Abbot of St. Martin’s, Near Pontoise 


He was a native of Picardy, and took the habit of St. Bennet at Rebais in the 
diocese of Meaux. The counts of Amiens and Pontoise having lately 
founded the rich abbey of St. German, now called St. Martin’s, adjoining to 
the walls of Pontoise, king Philip I., after a diligent search for a person 
equal to so important a charge, obliged Walter to take upon him the 
government of that house, and he was appointed the first abbot in 1060. He 
was always highly honored by the king, and by other great personages; but 
this was what his humility could not bear. To escape from the dangers of 
vain-glory, he often fled secretly from his monastery, but was always found 
and brought oack again, and, to prevent his escaping, the pope sent him a 
strict order not to leave his abbey. There he lived in a retired small cell in 
great austerity, and in assiduous prayer and contemplation, never stirring 
out but to duties of charity or regularity, or to perform some of the meanest 
offices of the house. His zeal, in opposing the practice of simony, drew on 
him grievous persecutions: all which he bore not only with patience, but 
even with joy. His death happened on the 8th of April, in 1099. The bishops 
of Rouen, Paris, and Senlis, after a diligent scrutiny, declared several 
miracles wrought at his tomb authentic; and performed the translation of his 
relics on the 4th of May. The abbot Walter Montague made a second 
translation in 1655, and richly decorated his chapel. St. Walter, from the 
first day of his conversion to his death, made it a rule every day to add some 
new practice of penance to his former austerities; thus to remind himself of 
the obligation of continually advancing in spirit towards God. His life, 
written by a disciple, may be read in the Bollandists, with the remarks of 
Henschenius, t. 1, Apr. p. 753. 


B. Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem 


COMPILER OF THE RULE OF THE CARMELITES 


He was born at Castro di Gualtieri, in the diocese of Parma, and of a noble 
Italian family. After having laid a solid foundation of learning and piety, 
and acquired a great reputation by his skill in the canon and civil laws, he 
put on the habit of a canon regular in the monastery of Mortura in the 
Milanese, and, though very young, was in a short time after his profession 
chosen prior, and, three years after, bishop of Bobio. While his humility 
found excuses to decline this dignity, the church of Vercelli falling also 
vacant, that city had the happiness to carry him off, and see him by 
compulsion placed in its episcopal chair. For twenty years he never ceased 
to procure the advantage of the flock committed to his charge, and by 
humility and sanctity raised to the highest degree the splendor of the see 
which he adored. He was chosen by pope Clement III., and the emperor 
Frederick I., surnamed Barbarossa, umpire of their differences. Henry VI., 
successor to Frederick, created him prince of the empire, and granted many 
favors to his church He was employed by the pope in several commissions 
of the highest importance. In 1204 died Monachus, the eleventh Latin 
patriarch of Jerusalem: and the Christians in Palestine, who in their desolate 
condition stood extremely in need of a person whose consummate 
prudence, patience, and zeal, might be to them both a comfort and a 
support, moved by the great reputation of Albert, earnestly besought him to 
fill the vacant chair. Pope Innocent III. expressed great joy at their choice, 
being full of compassion for their situation and dangers, and called Albert 
to Rome, that he might receive the confirmation of his election, and the 
pall. The holy man obeyed the more readily, because this dignity at that 
time exposed him only to persecutions and afflictions, not without a 
prospect of martyrdom. He embarked in a Genoese vessel in 1206, and 
landed at Acon, in which city he resided, Jerusalem itself being in the hands 
of the Saracens. To his labors and persecutions he added the practice of 


assiduous mortification, and made prayer the chief employment of all his 
retired hours. His sanctity procured him the respect and veneration of the 
infidels themselves. Besides many other pious establishments and holy 
works of which he was the author, he became the legislator of the 
Carmelites, or White Friars. On mount Carmel lived certain anchorets, who 
regarded the prophet Elias as their founder and model, because he made that 
mountain the place of his retreat,4/22 as did also Eliseus.4/28 One Bertheld 
formed these anchorets into a community: and Brocard, superior of these 
hermits in 1205, or rather, as Papebroke proves, in 1209, addressed himself 
to the patriarch Albert, beseeching him to prescribe them a rule.4!22 The 
holy man drew up a constitution of this order, in which the friars are 
enjoined to abide in their cells day and night in assiduous prayer, as it 
becomes hermits, unless they are otherwise lawfully occupied: to fast from 
the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross till Easter, except on Sundays: 
perpetual abstinence from flesh: to employ themselves in manual labor: 
keep silence from Vespers till Tierce the next day, &c. But several additions 
were made to this rule, and mitigations introduced by commissioners 
appointed by Innocent IV., in 1246. The White Friars did not wear a 
scapular before St. Simon Stock, in 1285, and began to use a mantle and 
hood in 1288. This order being in its origin eremitical, hence among the 
barefooted Carmelites every province has a desert or solitude, usually for 
three or four hermits, who lead there very austere lives, but after one year 
return again to their convent, or go to some other desert, with the leave of 
superiors. 

Albert was called into the West by pope Innocent III., that he might be 
present at the general council of Lateran which met in 1215: but before he 
left Palestine, he was assassinated while he assisted at a procession of the 
holy cross, on the feast of its Exaltation, September 14th, 1214, at Acon, by 
an impious wretch whom he had reproved and threatened for his crimes. He 
is honored among the saints by his order on this 8th day of April. See the 
memoirs collected by Papebroke, t. 1, p. 769. Also Exhibitio Errorum quos 
Dan. Papebrochius suis in notis ad Acta Sanctorum commisit, per Sebast. a 
S. Paulo. Colonie Agrippine, 1693, 4to. Item, Examen Juridico- 
Theologicum Preambul. Sebastiani a S. Paulo ad Exhibitionem Errorum 
Dan. Papebrochio ab illo Imputatorum, Auctore Nic. Rayeo, cum 


Responsionibus Dan. Papebrochii, Antwerpie, 1698, four vols. in 4to 
Helyot, Hist. des Ordres Relig. t. 1, and Stevens, Monast. Anglic. t. 1, p. 
156. 


April 9" 


St. Mary of Egypt 


From her life, commended in the seventh general council, and by St. 
Sophonius, but written one hundred and fifty years before him, by a grave 
author of the same age in which the saint lived. See Papebroke, ad diem 2. 
Apr. t. 1, p. 67, and Jos. Assemani Comm. in Calend. ad 1. Apr. t. 6, p. 218. 


FIFTH AGE 


In the reign of Theodosius the Younger, there lived in Palestine a holy 
monk and priest named Zosimus, famed for the reputation of his sanctity, 
and resorted to as an oracle for the direction of souls in the most perfect 
rules of a religious life. He had served God from his youth with great 
fervor, in the same house, for the space of three-and-fifty years, when he 
was tempted to think that he had attained to a state of perfection, and that 
no one could teach him any thing more in regard to a monastic life. God, to 
discover the delusion and danger of this suggestion of the proud spirit, and 
to convince him that we may always advance in perfection, directed him by 
revelation to quit his monastery for one near the Josiah, where he might 
learn lessons of virtue he yet was unacquainted with. Being admitted among 
them, it was not long before he was undeceived, and convinced, from what 
he saw practised there, how much he had been mistaken in the judgment he 
had formed of himself and his advancement in virtue. The members of this 
community had no more communication with the rest of mankind than if 
they had belonged to another world. The whole employment of their lives 
was manual labor, which they accompanied with prayer, and the singing of 
psalms, (in which heavenly exercise they spent the whole night, relieving 
each other by turns,) and their chief subsistence was on bread and water. It 
was their yearly custom, after having assisted at the divine mysteries, and 
received the blessed Eucharist on the first Sunday in Lent, to cross the river, 
and disperse themselves over the vast deserts which lie towards Arabia, to 
pass in perfect solitude the interval between that and Palm-Sunday; against 


which time they all returned again to the monastery to join in celebrating 
the passion and resurrection of our Lord. Some subsisted during this time 
on a small parcel of provision they took with them, while others lived on 
the herbs which grew wild; but when they came back, they never 
communicated to each other what they did during that time. 

About the year 430, the holy man Zosimus passed over the Jordan with 
the rest at the usual time, endeavoring to penetrate as far as he could into 
the wilderness, in hopes of meeting with some hermit of still greater 
perfection than he had hitherto seen or conversed with, praying with great 
fervor as he travelled. Having advanced thus for twenty days, as he one day 
stopped at noon to rest himself and recite a certain number of psalms, 
according to custom, he saw as it were the figure of a human body. He was 
at first seized with fright and astonishment; and imagining it might be an 
illusion of the enemy, he armed himself with the sign of the cross and 
continued in prayer. Having finished his devotions, he plainly perceived, on 
turning his eyes that way, that it was somebody that appeared naked, 
extremely sunburnt, and with short white hair, who walked very quick, and 
fled from him. Zosimus, judging it was some holy anchoret, ran that way 
with all his speed to overtake him. He drew nearer by degrees, and when he 
was within hearing, he cried out to the person to stop and bless him; who 
answered: “Abbot Zosimus, I am a woman; throw me your mantle to cover 
me, that you may come near me.” He, surprised to hear her call him by his 
name, which he was convinced she could have known only by revelation, 
readily complied with her request. Having covered herself with his garment 
she approached him, and they entered into conversation after mutual prayer: 
and on the holy man’s conjuring her by Jesus Christ to tell him who she 
was, and how long, and in what manner she had lived in that desert, she 
said: “I ought to die with confusion and shame in telling you what I am; so 
horrible is the very mention of it, that you will fly from me as from a 
serpent: your ears will not be able to bear the recital of the crimes of which 
I have been guilty. I will however relate to you my ignommy, begging of 
you to pray for me, that God may show me mercy in the day of his terrible 
judgment. 

‘My country is Egypt. When my father and mother were still living, at 
twelve years of age I went without their consent to Alexandria: I cannot 
think, without trembling, on the first steps by which I fell into sin, nor my 


disorders which followed.” She then described how she lived a public 
prostitute seventeen years, not for interest, but to gratify an unbridled lust: 
she added: “I continued my wicked course till the twenty-ninth year of my 
age, when, perceiving several persons making towards the sea, I inquired 
whither they were going, and was told they were about to embark for the 
holy land, to celebrate at Jerusalem the feast of the Exaltation of the 
glorious Cross of our Saviour. I embarked with them, looking only for fresh 
opportunities to continue my debauches, which I repeated both during the 
voyage and after my arrival at Jerusalem. On the day appointed for the 
festival, all going to church, I mixed with the crowd to get into the church 
where the holy cross was shown and exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful; but found myself withheld from entering the place by some secret 
but invisible force. This happening to me three or four times, I retired into a 
comer of the court, and began to consider with myself what this might 
proceed from; and seriously reflecting that my criminal life might be the 
cause, I melted into tears. Beating therefore my sinful breast, with sighs and 
groans, I perceived above me a picture of the mother of God. Fixing my 
eyes upon it, I addressed myself to that holy virgin, begging of her, by her 
incomparable purity, to succor me, defiled with such a load of 
abominations, and to render my repentance the more acceptable to God. I 
besought her I might be suffered to enter the church doors to behold the 
sacred wood of my redemption; promising from that moment to consecrate 
myself to God by a life of penance, taking her for my surety in this change 
of my heart. After this ardent prayer, I perceived in my soul a secret 
consolation under my grief; and attempting again to enter the church, I went 
up with ease into the very middle of it, and had the comfort to venerate the 
precious wood of the glorious cross which brings life to man. Considering 
therefore the incomprehensible mercy of God, and his readiness to receive 
sinners to repentance, I cast myself on the ground, and after having kissed 
the pavement with tears, I arose and went to the picture of the mother of 
God, whom I had made the witness and surety of my engagements and 
resolutions. Falling there on my knees before her image, I addressed my 
prayers to her begging her intercession, and that she would be my guide. 
After my prayer, I seemed to hear this voice: ‘If thou goest beyond the 
Jordan, thou shalt there find rest and comfort.’ Then weeping, and looking 
on the image, I begged of the holy queen of the world that she would never 


abandon me. After these words, I went out in haste, bought three loaves, 
and asking the baker which was the gate of the city which led to the Jordan, 
I immediately took that road, and walked all the rest of the day, and at night 
arrived at the church of St. John Baptist, on the banks of the river. There I 
paid my devotions to God, and received the precious body of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Having eat the half of one of my loaves, I slept all night on the 
ground. Next morning, recommending myself to the holy Virgin, I passed 
the Jordan, and from that time I have carefully shunned the meeting of any 
human creature.” 

Zosimus asked how long she had lived in that desert. “It is,” said she, “as 
near as I can judge, forty-seven years.” “And what have you subsisted upon 
all that time?” replied Zosimus. “The loaves I took with me,’ answered she, 
“lasted me some time: since that I have had no other food out what this wild 
and uncultivated solitude afforded me. My clothes being worn out, I 
suffered severely from the heat and the cold, with which I was often so 
afflicted that I was not able to stand.” “And have you passed so many 
years,” said the holy man, “without suffering much in your soul?” She 
answered: “Your question makes me tremble, by the very remembrance of 
my past dangers and conflicts, through the perverseness of my _ heart. 
Seventeen years I passed in most violent temptations, and almost perpetual 
conflicts with my inordinate desires. I was tempted to regret the flesh and 
fish of Egypt, and the wines which I drank in the world to excess; whereas 
here I often could not come at a drop of water to quench my thirst. Other 
desires made assaults on my mind, but, weeping and striking my breast on 
those occasions, I called to mind the vows I had made under the protection 
of the Blessed Virgin, and begged her to obtain my deliverance from the 
affliction and danger of such thoughts. After long weeping and bruising my 
body with blows, I found myself suddenly enlightened, and my mind 
restored to a perfect calm. Often the tyranny of my old passions seemed 
ready to drag me out of my desert: at those times I threw myself on the 
ground and watered it with my tears, raising my heart continually to the 
Blessed Virgin till she procured me comfort: and she has never failed to 
show herself my faithful protectress.” Zosimus taking notice that in her 
discourse with him she from time to time made use of scripture phrases, 
asked her if she had ever applied herself to the study of the sacred books. 
Her answer was that she could not even read, neither had she conversed nor 


seen any human creature since she came into the desert till that day, that 
could teach her to read the holy scripture or read it to her, but “it is God,” 
said she, “that teacheth man knowledge.422 Thus have I given you a full 
account of myself: keep what I have told you as an inviolable secret during 
my life, and allow me, the most miserable of sinners, a share in your 
prayers.” She concluded with desiring him not to pass over the Jordan next 
Lent, according to the custom of his monastery, but to bring with him on 
Maundy Thursday the body and blood of our Lord, and wait for her on the 
banks of the river on the side which is inhabited. Having spoken thus, and 
once more entreated him to pray for her, she left him. Zosimus hereupon 
fell on his knees, thanked God for what he had seen and heard, kissed the 
ground whereon she had stood, and returned by the usual time to his 
monastery. 

The year following, on the first Sunday in Lent, he was detained at home 
on account of sickness, as indeed she had foretold him. On Maundy 
Thursday, taking the sacred body and blood of our Lord in a small chalice, 
and also a little basket of figs, dates, and lentils, he went to the banks of the 
Jordan. At night she appeared on the other side, and making the sign of the 
cross over the river she went forward, walking upon the surface of the 
water, as if it had been dry land, till she reached the opposite shore. Being 
now together, she craved his blessing, and desired him to recite the Creed 
and the Lord’s prayer. After which she received from his hands the holy 
sacrament. Then lifting up her hands to heaven, she said aloud with tears: 
Now thou dost dismiss thy servant. O Lord, according to thy word, in peace; 
because my eyes have seen my Saviour. She begged Zosimus to pardon the 
trouble she had given him, and desired him to return the following Lent, to 
the place where he first saw her. He begged of her on his side to accept the 
sustenance he had brought her. But she took only a few of the lentils; and 
conjuring him never to forget her miseries, left him, and then went over the 
river as she came. Zosimus returned home, and at the very time fixed by the 
Saint, set out in quest of her, with the view of being still further edified by 
her holy conversation, and of learning also her name, which he had forgot 
to ask. But on his arrival at the place where he had first seen her, he found 
her corpse stretched out on the ground, with an in scription declaring her 
name, Mary, and the time of her death. Zosimus, being miraculously 


assisted by a lion, dug a grave, and buried her. And having recommended 
both himself and the whole church to the saint’s intercession, he returned to 
his monastery, where he recounted all that he had seen and heard of this 
holy penitent, and continued there to serve God till his happy death, which 
happened in the hundredth year of his age: and it is from a relation of the 
monks of that community, that an author of the same century wrote her life 
as above related: which history is mentioned soon after by many authors, 
both of the Eastern and Western church. Pape-broke places her conversion 
in 383, and her death in 421. 

In the example of this holy woman, we admire the wonderful goodness 
and mercy of God, who raised her from the sink of the most criminal habits 
and the most abandoned state to the most sublime and heroic virtue. While 
we consider her severe penance, let us blush at the manner in which we 
pretend to do penance. Let her example rouse our sloth. The kingdom of 
heaven is only for those who do violence to themselves. Let us tremble with 
her at the remembrance of our baseness and sins, as often as we enter the 
sanctuary of the Lord, or venerate his holy cross, the instrument of our 
redemption. We insult him when we pretend exteriorly to pay him our 
homages, and at the same time dishonor him by our sloth and sinful life. 
God, by the miraculous visible repulse of this sinner, shows us what he does 
invisibly with regard to all obstinate and wilful sinners. We join the crowd 
of adorers at the foot of his altar; but he abhors our treacherous kisses like 
those of Judas. We honor his cross with our lips; but he sees our heart, and 
condemns its irregularities and its opposition to his holy spirit of perfect 
humility, meekness, self-denial, and charity. Shall we then so much fear to 
provoke his indignation by our unworthiness, as to keep at a distance from 
his holy places or mysteries? By no means. This would be irrecoverably to 
perish by cutting off the most essential means of salvation. Invited by the 
infinite goodness and mercy of God, and pressed by our own necessities 
and dangers, the more grievous these are, with so much greater earnestness 
and assiduity must we sue for pardon and grace, provided we do this in the 
most profound sentiments of compunction, fear, and confidence. It will be 
expedient often to pray with the publican at a distance from the altar, in a 
feeling sentiment that we ought to be treated as persons excommunicate 
before God and men. Sometimes we may in public prayers pronounce the 
words with a lower voice, as unworthy to unite our praises with others, as 


base sinners, whose homages ought rather to be offensive to God, who hates 
the sight of a heart filled with iniquity and self-love. We must at least never 
present ourselves before God without purifying our hearts by compunction, 
and, trembling, to say to ourselves, that God ought to drive us out of his 
holy presence with a voice of thunder: Let the wicked man be taken away, 
and let him not see the glory of God. But in these dispositions of fear and 
humility, we must not fail assiduously to pour forth our supplications, and 
sound the divine praises with our whole hearts. 


The Massylitan Martyrs in Africa 


Mentioned by Bede,#42! and famous in ancient calendars. We have a 
sermon preached by St. Austin on their festivals/32 They suffered in 
Africa, and probably derived their name from Massyla, or the adjacent 
country, on the sea-coast. 


St. Eupsychius, M. 


Julian the Apostate, in his march to Antioch, arriving at Caesarea, the 
capital of Cappadocia, was exceedingly irritated to find the greatest part of 
the city Christians, and that they had lately demolished a temple dedicated 
to Fortune, being the last pagan temple remaining there: wherefore he 
struck it out of the list of cities, and ordered that it should resume its ancient 
name of Mazaca, instead of that of Caesarea, the name with which Tiberius 
had honored it. He deprived the churches in the city and its territory of all 
that they possessed in moveables or other goods, making use of torments to 
oblige them to a discovery of their wealth. He caused all the clergy to be 
enlisted among the train-bands, under the governor of the province, which 
was the most contemptible, and frequently the most burdensome service, 
and on the lay Christians he imposed a heavy tax. Many of them he put to 
death, the principal of which number was St. Eupsychius, a person of noble 
extraction, lately married. The tyrant left an order that the Christians should 
be compelled to rebuild the temples; but, instead of that, they erected a 
church to the true God, under the title of St. Eupsychius: in which, on the 
8th of April, eight years after, St. Basil celebrated the feast of this martyr, to 
which he invited all the bishops of Pontus, in a letter yet extant.1433 


The Roman Captives, MM. in Persia 


IN THE YEAR OF CHRIST 362, OF SAPOR 53 


The Persians, in an incursion into the Christian territories, took by siege the 
castle Bethzarbe, on the Tigris, massacred the garrison, and led away nine 
thousand souls into captivity. Among these were Heliodorus, a bishop, 
Dausas and Mariabus, ancient priests, besides many other priests, monks, 
and nuns. The good bishop died on the road, but first ordained Dausas 
bishop in his place. The canons order a bishop not to be ordained but by 
three bishops: but this admits a dispensation in cases of necessity. Thus 
Theodoret says,1424 that St. Eusebius of Samosata went about privately 
ordaining Catholic pastors to fill vacant sees: and St. Gregory allowed St. 
Austin to do the same in England.422 The captives assembled daily with 
Dausas, who celebrated the divine mysteries. When they were arrived on 
the confines of Assyria, it was left to the option of three hundred of them 
either to adore the sun or to die. Twenty-five complied with the injunction, 
and were rewarded with portions of land for their apostacy. The other two 
hundred and seventy-five remained constant with the bishop Dausas, and 
were all massacred together. See the Greek Menza, Sozomen,2 and their 
original Chaldaic acts, published by Assemani, t. 1, p. 134. 


St. Waltrude, or Vautrude 


COMMONLY CALLED VAUDRU, WIDOW 


She was daughter to the princess St. Bertille, elder sister to St. Aldegondes, 
and wife to Madelgaire, count of Hainault, and one of the principal lords of 
king Dagobert’s court. After bearing him two sons and two daughters, she 
induced him to embrace the monastic state at Haumont, near Maubeuge, 
taking the name of Vincent. He is honored in Flanders among the saints on 
the 20th of September, and called St. Vincent of Soignies. She remained 
two years longer in the world, devoting herself entirely to exercises of piety, 
under the direction of the holy abbot Saint Guislain. Being by that time 
disengaged from the encumbrances of the world, she received the religious 
veil at the hands of St. Aubert, bishop of Cambray, in 656, and lived in a 
little cell, adjoining to which was a chapel in a solitary place called 
Castriloc, or Castleplace, now Mons. Many other ladies resorting to her, she 
formed a religious community, which is at present a rich royal chapter of 
canonesses. From her reputation and from this community arose the city of 
Mons, now the capital of Hainault. While her sister Aldegondes governed 
her great monastery at Maubeuge, Vautrude sanctified herself in her little 
cell by holy poverty, meekness, patience, continual fasting, and prayer. She 
suffered much from the slanders of men, and from severe interior trials and 
temptations: but God, after some years, recompensed her idelity with a holy 
peace, and great spiritual consolations. On the 9th of April, 686, she went to 
receive the crown promised by God to those who serve him. Her relics are 
esteemed the most precious treasure of the great church which bears her 
name. She is titular patroness of Mons, and all Hainault. By the life of St. 
Vautrude, we should learn to despise the unjust censures of the world. It 
persecutes by its calumnies those by whose lives its false maxims are 
condemned: but it can only hurt a counterfeit virtue, as the fire consumes 
only the dross, but renders true gold brighter and more pure. Solid virtue is 
not only tried by humiliations, but gains the greatest advantage and 


improvement by making a good use of them. See her ancient life in Mabill. 
Sec. 2. Bened. also Mireus. 


St. Gaucher, or Gautier, Abbot in Limousin 


He was in strict friendship with St. Stephen of Grandmont, died the 9th of 
April, 1130, at the age of eighty, and was canonized by Celestine III. in 
1194. See Labbe, Bibl. MS. t. 2; Henschenius, &c. 


St. Dotto, Abbot 


One of the isles of Orkney, in which he founded and governed a great 
monastery in the sixth century, bears his name to this day. In the same 
island stood other monasteries and churches dedicated to God under the 
patronage of St. Brendan. Though all the isles of Orkney are recommended 
for the healthfulness of the air, and longevity of the inhabitants, this of St 
Dotto is remarkable above the rest on these accounts. Our saint lived near 
one hundred years, and with great joy repeated in his last moments: I have 
rejoiced in those things which have been told me: we will go into the house 
of the Lord. Ps. 121. See Donald Monroe, De Insulis, and bishop Lesley’s 
nephew, De Sanctis Scotie. 


April 10° 


St. Bademus, Abbot, M. 


FROM HIS ORIGINAL SYRIAC ACTS, WRITTEN BY ST. MARUTHAS, PUBLISHED BY 
ASSEMANI, T. 1, P. 165. THE GREEK FROM METAPHRASTES WERE GIVEN US BY 
HENSCHENIUS, P. 828, AND RUINART, P. 680. 


A. D. 376. 


Bademus was a rich and noble citizen of Bethlapeta, in Persia, who, 
desiring to devote himself to the service of God, out of his estates founded a 
monastery near that city, which he governed with great sanctity. The purity 
of his soul had never been sullied by any crime, and the sweet odor of his 
sanctity diffused a love of virtue in the hearts of those that approached him. 
He watched whole nights in prayer, and passed sometimes several days 
together without eating: bread and water were his usual fare. He conducted 
his religious in the paths of perfection with sweetness, prudence, and 
charity. In this amiable retreat he enjoyed a calmness and happiness which 
the great men of the world would view with envy, did they compare with it 
the unquiet scenes of vice and vanity in which they live. But, to crown his 
virtue, God permitted him, with seven of his monks, to be apprehended by 
the pursuivants of king Sapor, in the thirty-sixth year of his persecution. He 
lay four months in a dungeon, loaded with chains; during which lingering 
martyrdom he was every day called out to receive a certain number of 
stripes. But he triumphed over his torments by the patience and joy with 
which he suffered them for Christ. At the same time, a Christian lord of the 
Persian court, named Nersan, prince of Aria, was cast into prison, because 
he refused to adore the sun. At first he showed some resolution; but at the 
sight of tortures his constancy failed him, and he promised to conform. The 
king, to try if his change was sincere, ordered Bademus to be brought to 
Lapeta, with his chains struck off, and to be introduced into the prison of 
Nersan, which was a chamber in the royal palace. Then his majesty sent 
word to Nersan, by two lords, that if with his own hand he would dispatch 
Bademus, he should be restored to his liberty and former dignities. The 


wretch accepted the condition; a sword was put into his hand, and he 
advanced to plunge it into the breast of the abbot. But being seized with a 
sudden terror, he stopped short, and remained some time without being able 
to lift up his arm to strike. The servant of Christ stood undaunted, and, with 
his eyes fixed upon him, said: “Unhappy Nersan, to what a pitch of impiety 
do you carry your apostacy. With joy I run to meet death; but could wish to 
fall by some other hand than yours: why must you be my executioner?” 
Nersan had neither courage to repent, nor heart to accomplish his crime. He 
strove, however, to harden himself, and continued with a trembling hand to 
aim at the sides of the martyr. Fear, shame, remorse, and respect for the 
martyr, whose virtue he wanted courage to imitate, made his strokes 
forceless and unsteady; and so great was the number of the martyr’s 
wounds, that they stood in admiration at his invincible patience. At the 
same time they detested the cruelty, and despised the base cowardice of the 
murderer, who at last, aiming at his neck, after four strokes severed his head 
from the trunk. Neither did he escape the divine vengeance: for a short time 
after, falling into public disgrace, he perished by the sword, after tortures, 
and under the maledictions of the people. Such is the treachery of the world 
towards those who have sacrificed their all in courting it. Though again and 
again deceived by it, they still listen to its false promises, and continue to 
serve this hard master, till their fall becomes irretrievable. The body of St. 
Bademus was reproachfully cast out of the city by the infidels: but was 
secretly carried away and interred by the Christians. His disciples were 
released from their chains four years afterwards, upon the death of king 
Sapor. St. Bademus suffered on the 10th of the moon of April, in the year 
376, of king Sapor the sixty-seventh. 

Monks were called Mourners by the Syrians and Persians, because by 
their state they devoted themselves in a particular manner to the most 
perfect exercises of compunction and penance, which indeed are an 
indispensable duty of every Christian. The name of angels was often given 
them over all the East, during several ages,1/24 because by making heavenly 
contemplation and the singing of the divine praises their great and glorious 
employment, if they duly acquit themselves of it, they may justly be called 
the seraphim of the earth. The soul which loves God, is made a heaven 
which he inhabits, and in which she converses with him in the midst of her 


own substance. Though he is infinite, and the highest heavenly spirits 
tremble before him, and how poor and base soever we are, he invites us to 
converse with him, and declares that it is his delight to be with us. Shall not 
we look upon it as our greatest happiness and comfort to be with Him, and 
to enjoy the unspeakable sweetness of his presence. Oh! what ravishing 
delights does a soul taste which is accustomed, by a familiar habit, to 
converse in the heaven of her own interior with the three persons of the 
adorable Trinity! Dissipated worldlings wonder how holy solitaries can pass 
their whole time buried in the most profound solitude and silence of 
creatures. But those who have had any experience of this happiness, are 
surprised with far greater reason how it is possible that any souls which are 
created to converse eternally with God, should here live in constant 
dissipation, seldom entertaining a devout thought of Him, whose charms 
and sweet conversation eternally ravishes all the blessed. 


B. Mechtildes, Virgin and Abbess 


The two holy sisters, SS. Gertrude and Mechtildes, were countesses of 
Hackuborn, cousins to the emperor Frederick II., and born at Islebe, in 
Upper Saxony. From seven years of age Mechtildes had her education in the 
Benedictin monastery of Redaresdorff, or Rodersdorff, in the bishopric of 
Halberstade, secularized and yielded to the elector of Brandenbourg at the 
peace of Westphalia in 1648. She lived always a stranger to the vices and 
vanities of the world, and from her infancy practised obedience with such 
cheerfulness, that she was always ready to perform every command of her 
superior. Though often sick, she denied herself the use of flesh-meat and 
wine, and studied to retrench every superfluity. She endeavored to conceal 
her virtues as industriously as others labor to hide their most heinous sins. 
She made her religious vows in the same house, and while yet young was 
removed to Diessen near the lake Ambre in Bavaria, where she was 
appointed superior of the monastery of that name, which seems to have 
been at that time of the order of St. Benedict, though it has long been a 
house of regular canonesses of St. Austin’s order. It was founded in 1132 by 
Bertkold, count of Andechs, and afterwards endowed with great revenues 
by St. Otho, bishop of Bamberg. This monastery Mechtildes rendered a 
perfect school of all virtues, and knowing that a strict discipline and a 
steady observance of rules are the means by which religious persons are to 
attain to the sanctification of their souls in their state, she taught all her 
sisters rather to anticipate by diligence every monastic duty, than by coming 
one moment too late to give signs of the least sloth in the service of their 
heavenly king. The noble monastery of Ottilsteten, or Edelstetin, in Suabia, 
situated between Ausburg and Ulm, being fallen into great remissness, in 
order to restore becoming discipline therein, Mechtildes was commanded 
by the bishops of the country to repair thither, and to take upon her the 
direction of that house. She urged that it was enough for her to stand 
arraigned at the bar of Christ for the neglect of her own vineyard. But 


neither her tears nor those of her dear sisters could prevail. In this new 
situation she labored to sanctify her own soul, as if she had hitherto done 
nothing towards the subduing of her body in order thereto: and the happy 
effects of her humble endeavors and sighs for others appeared by the perfect 
regularity and exemplary piety which began soon to be evident in that 
community. None could resist the charms of her sweetness and example; for 
her virtue was mild to others, though austere to herself. She neither screwed 
up the strings of government too high, nor let them drop too low. She did 
not mollify the severity of the maxims of the gospel, nor the obligations of a 
religious state: but the manner in which she inculcated them, rendered them 
light and easy by the charity with which she seasoned her commands. She 
prohibited the enclosure of her house to secular visitants, and by her 
abhorrence of worldly news and discourse, banished out of her community 
that dangerous spirit which introduces the world into the solitude of the 
recluse. Her bed was a little straw, her diet most austere and slender, and her 
employment manual labor, prayer, and pious reading. For one superfluous 
word which she spoke to a sister, she immediately burst into tears, 
condemning herself on account of an unnecessary breach of silence; for 
which she punished herself with fasts and watching for several days. The 
perpetual fountains of her tears were nourished by the deep compunction of 
her heart. In the court of the emperor, to which she happened to be called on 
account of the affairs of her monastery, she observed all the rules of her 
house. Once when confined to her bed by sickness, she complained to her 
Redeemer, that, like an excommunicated person and altogether unworthy, 
she was excluded from joining her voice with her sisters in singing his 
praises at the midnight office: but he in a vision assured her that he was 
more glorified by her desire and obedience to his will than by any other 
sacrifice she could offer him. Some time before her death, which she 
foresaw, she returned to her dear monastery of Diessen, in which she 
departed to our Lord on the 29th of March, some time after the year 1300, 
before her sister St. Gertrude, who in her writings mentions the death of St. 
Mechtildes. Her name has never been inserted in the Roman Martyrology; 
but occurs in several particular calendars both on this day, on the 30th of 
May, and on the 29th of March. See her life compiled by Engelhard, an 


abbot who was acquainted with her, in Canisius, Lect. Antig. Chatelain’s 
Martyrologe Universel on the 30th of May.4/38 


April 11° 


St. Leo the Great, Pope 


From the councils, t. 4, this pope’s works in the late Roman edition, and the 
historians of that age. See Tillemont, t. 15, p. 141, and Ceillier, t. 14, p. 316, 
who chiefly follow Quesnel’s collection of memoirs for his life, Op. t. 2, 
Diss. 1, which must be compared with, and often corrected by, the remarks 
of F. Cacciari, in his Exercitationes in Opera S. Leonis, especially in those 
De Heresi Petagiana et De Heresi Eutychiana. 


A. D. 461. 


St. Leo, surnamed the Great, was descended of a noble Tuscan family, but 
born at Rome, as he himself and St. Prosper assure us.+/22 The quickness of 
his parts, and the maturity of his judgment, appeared in the rapid progress 
which he made in his studies. Having rendered himself a great master in the 
different branches of polite literature, especially eloquence, he turned his 
thoughts entirely to the study of the holy scriptures and theology, to which 
he made the profane sciences only subservient. “God, who destined him to 
gain great victories over error, and to subject human wisdom to the true 
faith, had put into his hands the arms of science and truth,” as an ancient 
general council says.4/“2 Being made archdeacon of the church of Rome, he 
had the chief direction of the most important affairs under pope Celestine, 
as appears from St. Prosper, a letter of St. Cyril to him, and Cassian’s book 
against Nestorius. To his penetration and zeal it was owing afterwards that 
Sextus IIT discovered the dissimulation of Julian the Pelagian, and rejected 
his false repentance. It happened that Aetius and Albinus, the two generals 
of the emperor Valentinian III., were at variance it. Gaul, and no one being 
so well qualified to compose their differences as the eloquent and virtuous 
archdeacon Leo, he was sent upon that important commission. During his 
absence, Sixtus III. died, in 440, and the Roman clergy cast their eyes on 
him for their pastor, judging that he, who for sanctity, learning, prudence, 
and eloquence, was the first man of his age, was the most worthy and fit to 


be seated in the first chair of the church. The qualifications and virtues 
which we admire when found single in others, were all united in him to a 
very great degree. This justly raised, throughout the Christian world, the 
highest expectations from his administration; which yet his great actions far 
surpassed. He was invited to Rome by a public embassy, and expected with 
impatience; but it was forty days before he could arrive. The joy with which 
he was received is not to be expressed, and he received the episcopal 
consecration on Sunday the 29th of September, in 440. We learn from 
himself what were his sentiments at the news of his exaltation. He 
considered a high dignity as a place where falls are most frequent, and 
always most dangerous; and he cried out:4/4! “Lord, I have heard your 
voice calling me, and I was afraid: I considered the work which was 
enjoined me, and I trembled. For what proportion is there between the 
burden assigned to me and my weakness, this elevation and my 
nothingness? What is more to be feared than exaltation without merit, the 
exercise of the most holy functions being intrusted to one who is buried in 
sin? O you who have laid upon me this heavy burden, bear it with me, I 
beseech you: be you my guide and my support: give me strength, you who 
have called me to the work; who have laid this heavy burden on my 
shoulders.” 

A heart thus empty of itself could not fail to be supported and directed by 
the divine grace. He was called to the government of the church in the most 
difficult times, and he diligently applied himself without delay to cultivate 
the great field committed to his care, and especially to pluck up the weeds 
of errors, and to root out the thorns of vices wherever they appeared. He 
never intermitted to preach to his people with great zeal; which he often 
mentions as the most indispensable duty of pastors, and the constant 
practice of his predecessors.44“2 A hundred and one sermons preached by 
this pope on the principal festivals of the year, are still extant. He often 
inculcates in them the practice of holy fasting and almsdeeds, as good 
works which ought to be joined and support each other. We have among his 
works nine sermons on the fast of the tenth mouth, or of Ember-days in 
December. He says, the Church has instituted the Ember-days in the four 
seasons of the year to sanctify each season by a fast:4/“3 also to pay to God 
a tribute of thanksgiving for the fruits and other blessings which we 


continually receive from his bounty:44 and to arm us constantly against 
the devil. He sets forth the obligation of alms, which is so great that for this 
alone God gives riches, and not to be hoarded up, or lavished in 
superfluities: and at the last day he seems in his sentence chiefly to 
recompense this virtue, and to punish the neglect of it, to show us how 
much almsdeeds are the key of heaven, and of all other graces.4/ He says 
this obligation binds all persons, though it is not to be measured by what a 
man has, but by the heart; for all men are bound to have the same 
benevolence, and desire of relieving others.+/4° That the rich are obliged to 
seek out the bashful poor, who are to be assisted without being put to the 
blush in receiving.4/“4 He shows the institution of Collects or gatherings for 
the poor, to be derived from the apostles, and ever to have been continued 
in the church for the relief of the indigent.448 He surpasses himself in 
sentiment and eloquence whenever he speaks of the sweetness of the divine 
love which is displayed to us in the mystery of the incarnation of the Son of 
God. His one hundred and forty-one epistles are wholly employed in 
treating on important subjects of discipline and faith, and alone suffice to 
show his pastoral vigilance and immense labors in every part of the 
Christian world, for the advancement of piety. He brought many infidels to 
the faith, and took great delight in instructing them himself. His signal 
victories over the Manichees, Arians, Apollinarists, Nestorians, Eutychians, 
Novatians, and Donatists, are standing proofs of his zeal for the purity of 
the faith. Carthage being taken by the Vandals in 439, a great number of 
Manichees fled out of Africa to Rome: but there, to escape the rigor of the 
imperial laws against their sect, feigned themselves Catholics. They called 
wine the gall of the dragon, produced by the devil or their evil god: on 
which account they always refrained from that liquor, which they regarded 
as, of its own nature, unclean. To conceal themselves, they received the 
holy communion from the Catholic priests, but under one kind alone, which 
it was left to every one’s discretion then to do This affectation of the 
heretics passed some time unobserved, as we learn from St. Leo,#/42 in the 
year 4331459 But he no sooner discovered this sacrilegious abuse, than he 
took the utmost care to prevent the contagion from infecting his flock. He 
detected several of these heretics, and among them one whom they called 
their bishop, and to manifest the impiety of this sect, he assembled several 


bishops and priests, and the most illustrious persons of the senate and 
empire, and caused the elect of the Manichees, that is, those that were 
initiated in their mysteries, to be introduced.4/2! They confessed publicly 
many impious tenets,/4°4 superstitions, and a crime which modesty forbids 
to be named.+!23 St. Prosper says their books were burnt; but many of them 
repented, and abjured their heresy. St. Leo, in receiving them into the 
church, exhorted his people to pray and sigh with him for them.444 Those 
that remained obstinate were banished. St. Leo, about the same time, 
crushed Pelagianism, which began again to show its head about 
Aquileia.t422 His watchfulness put a stop to the growing evil, both in those 
parts and in Rome itself, where St. Prosper detected some remains of the 
same leaven. For this pope, who was a true judge of merit, and drew many 
learned men about his person, had chosen St. Prosper of Aquitaine his 
secretary, to write his letters and dispatch the like business. The 
Priscillianist heretics reigned almost uncontrolled in Spain: only St. 
Turibius, bishop of Astorga, zealously opposed them. St. Leo wrote to 
commend his zeal, and to awake the attention of the other bishops of that 
country, whom he ordered to convene a council for the extirpation of the 
spreading cancer./2° He examined the cause of Chelidonius, bishop of 
Besancon, deposed by St. Hilary of Arles, and restored him to his see.4/22 
He transferred the dignity of primate from the see of Arles to that of Vienne 
in Gaul, which Zosimus had formerly adjudged to Arles,428 “Out of 
respect,” as he said, “for the blessed Trophimus, (first bishop of Arles,) 
from the fountain of whose preaching all the Gauls had received the streams 
of faith.”422 The learned De Marca thinks that St. Leo did not deny the 
jurisdiction of Hilary over Besancon before that time, but he judged 
Chelidonius not to have been guilty of that which had been laid to his 
charge, adding, “that the sentence would have stood firm, if the things 
objected had been true.” 4®2 St. Leo laid down this important maxim for the 
rule of his conduct, never to give any decision, especially to the prejudice of 
another, before he had examined into the affair with great caution and 
exactness, and most carefully taken all informations possible. He was very 
careful in the choice of persons whom he promoted to holy orders, as his 
writings show; yet the author of the Spiritual Meadow relates, that he heard 
Amos, patriarch of Jerusalem, say to several abbots: “Pray for me. The 


dreadful weight of the priesthood affrights me beyond measure, especially 
the charge of conferring orders. I have found it written, that the blessed 
pope Leo, equal to the angels, watched and prayed forty days at the tomb of 
St. Peter, begging through the intercession of that apostle to obtain of God 
the pardon of his sins. After this term, St. Peter, in a vision, said to him: 
Your sins are forgiven you by God, except those committed by you in 
conferring holy orders: of these you still remain charged to give a rigorous 
account.”116! St. Leo, with regard to those who are to be ordained ministers 
of the altar, lays down this rule, inserted in his words into the body of the 
canon law: “What is it not to lay hands upon any one suddenly, according to 
the precept of the apostle, but not to raise to the honor of the priesthood any 
who have not been thoroughly tried, or before a mature age, a competent 
time of trial, the merit of labor in the service of the church, and sufficient 
proofs given of their submission to rule, and their love of discipline and 
zeal for its observance.” 1162 

Many affairs in the churches of the East furnished this great pope with 
much employment, as the intrusion of Bassian into the see of Ephesus,1!® 
&c. But above all the rest, the rising heresy of Eutyches drew his attention 
on that side of the world. This heresiarch had been condemned by St. 
Flavian in 448; yet, by the intrigues of Chrysaphius, a powerful eunuch, he 
prevailed with the weak emperor Theodosius II. to assemble a packed 
council at Ephesus, in which Dioscorus, the wicked patriarch of Alexandria, 
an Eutychian, and general disturber of Christian peace, took upon him to 
preside. This pretended synod, commonly called the Latrocinale, or cabal of 
Ephesus, met on the 8th of August, 449, acquitted Eutyches, and 
condemned St. Flavian, with a degree of malice and violence unheard of 
among barbarians.44&4 The legates of Leo, who were Julius, bishop of 
Puozzoli, the ancient Puteoli, Renatus, a priest, Hilarius, a deacon, and 
Dulcitius, a notary, refused to subscribe to the unjust sentence, and opposed 
it with a zeal and vigor that was admired by the whole world, says 
Theodoret.4©2 Upon the first advice of these proceedings, St. Leo declared 
them null and void,48° and at the same time he wrote St. Flavian to 
encourage him, and to the emperor himself, telling him that no sacrilegious 
cabal ever came up to the fury of this assembly,4© and conjuring him in 
these words: “Leave to the bishops the liberty of defending the faith: no 


powers or terrors of the world will ever be able to destroy it. Protect the 
Church, and seek to preserve its peace, that Christ may protect your 
empire.” He adds, that he trembles to see him draw down the divine 
vengeance upon his own head: which had the appearance of a prediction on 
account of the various misfortunes which befell that prince and his sudden 
death: though before the latter event his eyes began to be opened. Marcian 
and St. Pulcheria succeeding in the empire, vigorously supported the 
zealous endeavors of the pope. By his authority the general council of 
Chalcedon, consisting of six hundred or six hundred and thirty bishops, was 
opened on the 8th of October, in 451. St. Leo presided by his legates, 
Paschasinus, bishop of Lilybeum, Lucentius, bishop of Ascoli, and 
Boniface, priest of Rome. In this synod the memory of St. Flavian was 
vindicated, and Dioscorus was convicted of having maliciously suppressed 
the letters of St. Leo in the Latrocinale of Ephesus, and of having presumed 
to excommunicate St. Leo, which attempt was made the principal cause of 
his deposition: for which, besides other crimes, it was also urged against 
him, that he had pretended to hold a general council without the authority of 
the pope, a thing never lawful, and never done, as was observed by the 
pope’s legates.t68 For these crimes and excesses, he was by the pope’s 
legates and the whole council declared excommunicated and deposed.4/6 
St. Leo had written to St. Flavian on the 13th of June, in 449, a long and 
accurate doctrinal letter, in which he clearly expounded the Catholic faith 
concerning the mystery of the incarnation, against the errors both of 
Nestorius and Eutyches. This excellent letter had been suppressed by 
Dioscorus, but was read by the legates at Chalcedon, and declared by the 
voice of that general council to be dictated by the Holy Ghost, and to be a 
rule throughout the universal Church. The great Theodoret having read it, 
blessed God for having preserved his holy faith 22 St. Leo approved all 
things that had been done in this council relating to definitions of faith; but, 
being an enemy to innovations, vigorously opposed the twenty-eighth 
canon, framed in the absence of his legates, by which the archbishop of 
Constantinople was declared a patriarch,“ and the first among the 
patriarchs of the East.424 However, the eastern bishops, who usually found 
access to the emperor through the bishop of Constantinople, allowed him 
that pre-eminence, which the law of custom confirmed.“ The same 


council declared the bishop of Jerusalem independent of Antioch, and 
primate of the three Palestines.“ In the synodal letter to St. Leo, the 
fathers beseech him to confirm their decrees, saying, “he had presided over 
them as the head over its members.”/42 The pope restrained his 
confirmation to the decrees relating to matters of faith,4Z2 which were 
received with the utmost respect imaginable by the whole Church. 
Theodoret was restored to his see in the council, after having anathematized 
Nestorius. Ibas, bishop of Edessa. who had been unjustly deposed with 
Theodoret in the Latrocinale of Ephesus, was likewise restored upon the 
same condition. The latter seems never to have been very solicitous about 
Nestorius, but was a warm defender of Theodorus of Mopsuestia, whom he 
regarded as an orthodox doctor, because he died in the communion of the 
Church. Ibas was accused of Nestorianism, but acquitted by Domnus, 
patriarch of Antioch, and a council held in that city in 448. But his letter to 
Maris, the Persian, was afterwards condemned in the fifth general council. 
While the eastern empire was thus distracted by heretical factions, the 
westem was harassed by barbarians. Attila, the Hunn, enriched with the 
plunder of many nations and cities, marched against Rome. In the 
general consternation, Saint Leo, at the request of the whole city of Rome, 
went to meet Attila, in hopes of mollifying his rage, and averting the danger 
that threatened his country. Avienus, a man of consular dignity, and 
Trygetius, who had been prefect of the city, were deputed to accompany 
him in this embassy. They found the haughty tyrant at Ambuleium, near 
Ravenna, where the highway passes the river Menzo. Contrary to the 
expectation of every one, he received the pope with great honor, gave him a 
favorable audience, and, through his suggestion, concluded a treaty of peace 
with the empire on the condition of an annual tribute. Baronius, from a 
writer of the eighth century, relates, that Attila saw two venerable 
personages, supposed to be the apostles SS. Peter and Paul, standing on the 
side of the pope while he spoke. The king immediately commanded his 
army to forbear all hostilities, and soon after repassed the Alps, and retired 
beyond the Danube into Pannonia, but in his way home was seized with a 
violent vomiting of blood, of which he died in 453. Divisions among his 
children and princes destroyed the empire of the Huns.4/2 Thus fell the 
most haughty and furious of all the barbarian heathen kings, styled the 


terror of the world, and the scourge of God, whose instrument he was in 
punishing the sins of Christians. It was the glory of St. Leo to have checked 
his fury and protected Rome, when it was in no condition of defence. In 
455, the friends of Aétius (whose greatness and arrogance had given the 
emperor so much umbrage that he caused him to be assassinated) revenged 
the death of that general by the murder of Valentinian himself. His wife 
Eudoxia married by compulsion the tyrant Maximus who had usurped the 
throne: but, not brooking these affronts, she invited Genseric, the Arian 
Vandal king, from Africa, to come and revenge the murder of her husband. 
Maximus fled, but was slain by Valentinian’s servants on the 12th of June, 
in the twenty-seventh day of his reign, in 455. Three days after, Genseric 
arrived, and found the gates of Rome open to receive him. St. Leo went out 
to meet him, and prevailed with him to restrain his troops from slaughter 
and burning, and to content himself with the plunder of the city. The 
example of St. Leo shows, that even in the worst of times, a holy pastor is 
the greatest comfort and support of his flock. After the departure of the 
Vandals with their captives, and an immense booty, St. Leo sent zealous 
Catholic priests and alms for the relief of the captives in Africa. He repaired 
the Basilics, and replaced the rich plate and ornaments of the churches 
which had been plundered, though some part had escaped by being 
concealed, especially what belonged to the churches of SS. Peter and Paul, 
which Baronius thinks Genseric spared, and granted to them the privilege of 
sanctuaries, aS was done at other times. This great pope, for his humility, 
mildness, and charity, was reverenced and beloved by emperors, princes, 
and all ranks of people, even infidels and barbarians. He filled the holy see 
twenty-one years, one month, and thirteen days, dying on the 10th of 
November, 461. His body was interred in the church of St. Peter, and 
afterwards translated to another place, in the same church, on the 11th of 
April; on which day his name is placed in the Roman calendar. His relics 
were again translated with great solemnity and devotion, enclosed in a case 
of lead, and placed in the altar dedicated to God under his invocation, in the 
Vatican church, in the year 1715, as is related at length by Pope Benedict 
XIV.2 A writer who delights in retailing slander, could not refuse this 
character of St. Leo: “He was,” says he, “without doubt, a man of 


extraordinary parts, far superior to all who had governed that church before 
him, and scarce equalled by any since.” 1182 

The writings of this great pastor are the monuments of his extraordinary 
genius and piety.t/% His thoughts are true, bright, and strong; and in every 
sentiment and expression we find a loftiness which raises our admiration. 
By it we are dazzled and surprised in every period, and while we think it 
impossible that the style should not sink, we are astonished always to find it 
swelling in the same tenor, and with equal dignity and strength. His diction 
is pure and elegant; his style concise, clear, and pleasing. It would 
sometimes appear turgid in another; but in him, where it seems to swell the 
highest, a natural ease and delicacy remove all appearance of affectation 
and study, and show it to be the pure effort of a surprising genius and lofty 
natural eloquence. But the dress with which he clothes his thoughts, is 
much less to be considered than the subjects themselves of which he treats, 
in which the most consummate piety and skill in theology equally raise 
admiration, instruct and edify his readers in the learned and pious sermons, 
and doctrinal letters which compose his works. His unwearied zeal and 
unshaken steadiness against vice and error, though armed with all the power 
of a world leagued with the devils against the truth, procured the church 
infinite advantages and victories over the reigning novelties of that age; and 
his writings are an armory against all succeeding heresies. He fully and 
clearly explains the whole mystery of the incarnation; he proves,t42 against 
the Eutychians, that Christ had a true body, because his body is really 
received in the holy eucharist. He laments as the greatest of spiritual evils, 
that at Alexandria, during the violences exercised by the Eutychians, the 
oblation of the sacrifice, and the benediction of chrism had been 
interrupted.1/83 He is very explicit on the supremacy of St. Peter,184 and on 
that of his successors.1482 He often recommends himself to the prayers of 
the saints reigning in heaven, especially of St. Peter, and exhorts others to 
place great confidence in their powerful intercession.1422 He honors their 
relics and festivals;182 and testifies that their churches were adorned with 
lights.4488 He calls the fast of Lent an apostolical tradition, also that of the 
Ember-days, Whitsun-eve, &c.1482 He adds, that the church retained the fast 
of Ember-days in December from the Jewish practice before Christ. Pope 
Benedict XIV., in a decree by which he commands St. Leo to be honored 


with the mass peculiar to doctors, dated in 1744, bestows on him due 
praises for his eminent learning and sanctity 12 

According to the observation of this holy doctor!!2! it is a fundamental 
maxim of our holy religion, that the only true and valuable riches consist in 
that blessed poverty of spirit which Christ teaches us to look upon as the 
first and main step to all happiness. This is a profound and sincere humility 
of heart, and a perfect disengagement from all inordinate love of earthly 
goods. By this rule, those who are exalted above others by their rank, 
learning, or other abilities, differ not by these advantages from the poorest 
in the eyes of God: only poverty of spirit makes the distinction, and shows 
which is truly the greatest. of this courageous poverty the apostles and 
primitive Christians set us the most illustrious example. “What is greater 
than this their humility? What is richer than this their poverty?” By 
imitating this spirit we enter into the possession of the riches of Christ. And 
we shall improve our share in all these spiritual treasures of grace, love, 
peace, and all virtues, in proportion as we shall advance in this spirit. St. 
Leo puts us in mind, in another place,422 that in putting on this spirit, 
which is no other than that of Christ, or the new man, consists that newness 
of life in which we are bound to walk according to the spirit of Christ; 
which delivers us from the power of darkness, and transfers us into the 
kingdom of the Son of God; which raises our love and desires of heavenly 
goods, and extinguishes in us the concupiscence of the flesh. We put on this 
spirit by baptism, and we strengthen ourselves in it by being fed with the 
body of Christ. ‘For what is the fruit of our partaking of the body and blood 
of Christ, but that we may pass into that which we receive; and that in 
whom we are dead, and buried, and raised again, (in the newness of our 
spirit and life,) we may bear him both in spirit and in our flesh through all 
things.” Next to frequent devout communion, the assiduous meditation on 
the life of Christ is the most powerful means of learning the true spirit of his 
divine virtues, particularly of that humility of which his whole life was the 
most astonishing model, and which is the summary of his holy precepts.42 
St. Leo, by his tender devotion to our Redeemer, and the zeal with which he 
defended the mystery of his incarnation, was penetrated with his spirit of 
poverty and humility; from whence sprang that ardent charity, that 


admirable greatness of soul, and that invincible courage which were so 
conspicuous in all his actions. 


St. Antipas, M. 


Called by Christ his faithful witness, Apoc. 11:13. He suffered at Pergamus; 
where his tomb was famed for miracles in after ages. See Papebroke, p. 4; 
Tillemont, t. 2, p. 130. 


St. Guthlake, Hermit 


AND PATRON OF THE ABBEY OF CROYLAND94 


He was a nobleman, and in his youth served in the armies of Ethelred, king 
of Mercia: but the grace of God making daily stronger impressions on his 
heart, in the twenty-fourth year of his age he reflected how dangerous a 
thing it is to the soul to serve in wars which too often have no other motive 
than the passions of men and the vanities of the world, and resolved to 
consecrate the remainder of his life totally to the service of the King of 
kings. He passed two years in the monastery of Repandun, studying to 
transcribe the virtues and mortifications of all the brethren into the copy of 
his own life. After this novitiate in the exercises of an ascetic life, with the 
consent of his superior, in 699, with two companions, he passed in a fisher’s 
boat into the isle of Croyland, on the festival of St. Bartholomew, whom he 
chose for his patron, and, by having recourse to his intercession, he 
obtained of God many singular favors. Here he suffered violent temptations 
and assaults, not unlike those which St. Athanasius relates of St. Antony: he 
also met with severe interior trials, but likewise received frequent 
extraordinary favors and consolations from God. Hedda, bishop of 
Dorchester, visiting him, ordained him a priest. The prince Ethelbald, then 
an exile, often resorted to him, and the saint foretold him the crown of the 
Mercians, to which he was called after the death of king Coelred, in 719. 
The saint, foreknowing the time of his death, sent for his sister Pega,t/22 
who lived a recluse in another part of the fens, four leagues off to the west. 
He sickened of a fever, and on the seventh day of his illness, during which 
he had said mass every moming, and on that day by way of viaticum, he 
sweetly slept in our Lord, on the 11th of April, 714, being forty-seven years 
old, of which he had passed fifteen in this island. See his life written by 
Felix monk of Jarrow, a contemporary author, from the relation of Bertelin, 
the companion of the saint’s retirement, with the notes of Henschenius;1!2° 


Mabillon, Acta Bened. t. 3, p. 263, n. 1. See also his short English-Saxon 
life, Bibl. Cotton. Julius, A. X. 


St. Maccai, Abbot 


A disciple of St. Patrick, who flourished in the isle of Bute, in Scotland, and 
was there honored after his death. See Bp. Lesley’s nephew, De Vitis 
Sanctor. Scot. p. 235. 


St. Aid, of Eacharaidh 


Abbot in Ireland, titular saint of a parish church, an ancient abbey, and a 
great number of chapels in that island. See Colgan MSS. ad 11 Apr. 


April 12" 


St. Sabas the Goth, M. 


From his authentic acts contained in a letter, written by the church of Gothla 
to that of Cappadocia, of which St. Basil was then the chief light; and 
penned, in all appearance, by St. Ascholius, bishop of Thessalonica, at that 
time subject to the Goths. 


A. D. 372. 


The faith of Christ erected its trophies not only over the pride and sophistry 
of the heathen philosophers, and the united power of the Roman empire, but 
also over the kings of barbarous infidel nations; who, though it every other 
thing the contrast of the Romans, and enemies to their name, yet vied with 
them in the rage with which they sought, by every human stratagem, and 
every invention of cruelty, to depress the cross of Christ: by which the 
finger of God was more visible in the propagation of his faith. Even among 
the Goths, his name was glorified by the blood of martyrs. Athanaric, king 
of the Goths, in the year 370, according to St. Jerom, raised a violent 
persecution against the Christians among them. The Greeks commemorate 
fifty-one martyrs who suffered in that nation. The two most illustrious are 
SS. Nicetas and Sabas. This latter was by birth a Goth, converted to the 
faith in his youth, and a faithful imitator of the obedience, mildness, 
humility, and other virtues of the apostles. He was affable to all men, yet 
with dignity; a lover of truth, an enemy to all dissimulation or disguise, 
intrepid, modest, of few words, and a lover of peace; yet zealous and active. 
To sing the divine praises in the church, and to adorn the altars was his great 
delight. He was so scrupulously chaste, that he shunned all conversation 
with women, except what was indispensable. He often spent whole days 
and nights in prayer, and devoted his whole life to the exercises of penance: 
flying vain-glory, and by words and example inducing others to a love of 
virtue, he burned with an ardent desire in all things to glorify Jesus Christ. 
The princes and magistrates of Gothia began, in 370, to persecute the 


Christians, by compelling them to eat meats which had been sacrificed to 
idols, out of a superstitious motive, as if they were sanctified. Some 
heathens who had Christian relations, desiring to save them, prevailed upon 
the king’s officers to present them common meats which had not been 
offered to the idols. Sabas condemned this impious collusion, and not only 
refused to eat such meats, but protested aloud that whoever should eat them 
would be no longer a Christian, having by that scandalous compliance 
renounced his faith. Thus he hindered many from falling into that snare of 
the devil, but displeased others, who banished him from his town, though 
they some time after recalled him home. The next year the persecution was 
renewed, and a commissary of the king arrived at St. Sabas’s town in search 
of Christians. Some of the inhabitants offered to swear on the victims that 
there were no Christians in the place. Sabas appeared, and step ping up to 
those who were going to take that oath, said: “Let no man swear for me: for 
I am a Christian.” Notwithstanding this, the commissary ordered the oath to 
be tendered. Therefore the principal men of the city hid the other Christians, 
and then swore there was but one Christian in their town. The commissary 
commanded that he should appear. Sabas boldly presented himself. The 
commissary asked the bystanders what wealth he had: and being told he had 
nothing besides the clothes on his back, the commissary despised him, 
saying: “Such a fellow can do us neither good nor harm.” 

The persecution was renewed with much greater fury in 372, before 
Easter. Sabas considered how he could celebrate that solemnity, and for this 
purpose set out to go to a priest named Gouttica, in another city. Being on 
the road, he was admonished by God to return, and keep the festival with 
the priest Sansala. He did so, and on the third night after, Atharidus, son of 
one that enjoyed a petty sovereignty in that country, entered the town, and 
with an armed troop suddenly broke into the lodgings of Sansala, surprised 
him asleep, bound him, and threw him on a cart. They pulled Sabas out of 
bed without suffering him to put on his clothes, and dragged him, naked as 
he was, over thorns and briers, forcing him along with whips and staves. 
When it was day, Sabas said to his persecutors: “Have not you dragged me, 
quite naked, over rough and thomy grounds? Observe whether my feet are 
wounded, or whether the blows you gave me have made any impression on 
my body:” and indeed they could not perceive any the least marks. The 
persecutors being enraged, for want of a rack, took the axletree of a cart, 


laid it upon his neck, and stretching out his hands, fastened them to each 
end. They fastened another in like manner to his feet, and in this situation 
they tormented him a considerable part of the following night. When they 
were gone to rest, the woman of the house in which they lodged untied him: 
but he would not make his escape, and spent the remainder of that night in 
helping the woman to dress victuals for the family. The next day Atharidus 
commanded his hands to be tied, and caused him to be hung upon a beam of 
the house, and soon after ordered his servants to carry him and the priest 
certain meats that had been offered to idols, which they refused to eat, and 
Sabas said: “This pernicious meat is impure and profane, as is Atharidus 
himself who sent it.” One of the slaves of Atharidus, incensed at these 
words, struck the point of his javelin against the saint’s breast with such 
violence, that all present believed he had been killed. But St. Sabas said: 
“Do you think you have slain me? Know, that I felt no more pain than if the 
javelin had been a lock of wool.” Atharidus, being informed of these 
particulars, gave orders that he should be put to death Wherefore, having 
dismissed the priest Sansala, his companion, they carried away St. Sabas in 
order to throw him into the Muszus./28 The martyr, filled with joy in the 
Holy Ghost, blessed and praised God without ceasing for thinking him 
worthy to suffer for his sake. Being come to the river side, the officers said 
one to another: “Why don’t we let this man go” He is innocent, and 
Atharidus will never know any thing of the matter.” St. Sabas, overhearing 
them, asked them why they trifled, and were so dilatory in obeying their 
orders? “I see,” said he, “what you cannot: I see persons on the other side of 
the river ready to receive my soul, and conduct it to the seat of glory: they 
only wait the moment in which it will leave my body.” Hereupon they 
threw him into the river, praising God to the last; and by the means of the 
axletree they had fastened about his neck, they strangled him in the water. 
He therefore suffered martyrdom, say the acts, by water and wood, the 
symbols of baptism and the cross; which happened on the 12th of April, 
Valentinian and Valens being emperors, in 372. After this the executioners 
drew his body out of the water, and left it unburied: but the Christians of the 
place guarded it from birds and beasts of prey. Junius Soranus, duke of 
Scythia, a man who feared God, carried off the body, which he sent into his 
own country, Cappadocia. With these relics was sent a letter from the 


church of Gothia to that of Cappadocia, which contains an account of the 
martyrdom of St. Sabas, and concludes thus: “Wherefore offering up the 
holy sacrifice on the day whereon the martyr was crowned, impart this to 
our brethren, that the Lord may be praised throughout the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church for thus glorifying his servants.” Thus the acts, which 
were sent to the church of Cappadocia, together with the relics of St. 
Sabas.1!22 Both the Greek and Latin Martyrologies mention this martyr. 

The martyrs despised torments and death, because the immense joys of 
heaven were always before their eyes. If they made a due impression upon 
our souls, we should never be slothful in the practice of virtue. When an 
ancient monk complained of being weary of living in close solitude, his 
abbot said to him: “This weariness clearly proves, that you have neither the 
joys of heaven nor the eternal torments of the damned before your eyes: 
otherwise, no sloth or discouragement could ever seize your soul.” St. 
Austin gives the following advice: “Not only think of the road through 
which thou art travelling, but take care never to lose sight of the blessed 
country in which thou art shortly to arrive. Thou meetest here with passing 
sufferings, but wilt soon enjoy everlasting rest. In order to labor with 
constancy and cheerfulness, consider the reward. The laborer would faint in 
the vineyard, if he was not cheered by the thought of what he is to receive. 
When thou lookest up at the recompense, every thing thou doest or sufferest 
will appear light, and no more than a shadow: it bears no manner of 
proportion with what thou art to receive for it. Thou wilt wonder that so 
much is given for such trifling pains.”1222 


St. Zeno, Bishop of Verona, Confessor 


From his life, compiled from his writings and other monuments, by Peter 
and Jerom Ballerini, two learned priests of Verona, and brothers, in their 
third dissertation in the excellent edition they gave of this father’s works, p. 
109. Sec also the marquis Scipio Maffei, Historie Diplomatice 
Monumenta, at the end. p. 329. Also the same author, Verone Illustrate, 
par. II. The history of the translation of his relics by an anonymous monk; 
and Serie Chronologica dei Vescov di Verona, par Biancolinl, a Verona 
1761, 4to. 


A. D. 380. 


This holy prelate is styled a martyr by St. Gregory the Great,12°! and in 
several martyrologies. But was honored only with the title of confessor, in 
the ancient missal of Verona, before the time of Lewis Lippoman, bishop of 
that city, in 1548:4222 and it appears, from the manner in which St. 
Ambrose, who was his contemporary, writing to Syagrius, our saint’s 
successor, speaks of his happy death, and extols his eminent sanctity, that he 
did not die by the sword.4222 Living in the days of Constantius, Julian, and 
Valens, he might deserve the title of martyr, by sharing in the persecutions 
carried on by those princes. Hence, in some calendars he is styled martyr, in 
others confessor. 

The marquis Scipio Maffei, and some others, pretend from his name that 
he was a Grecian: but the Ballerini show, from the natural easiness, and the 
sharpness and conciseness of his style, that he was by birth, or at least by 
education, a Latin, and an African; which is confirmed from his panegyric 
on St. Arcadius, a martyr of Mauritania. From the African martyr called 
Zeno, it is clear this name was there in use. Our saint seems to have been 
made bishop of Verona in the year 362, in the reign of Julian the Apostate. 
We learn, from several of his sermons, that he baptized every year a great 
number of idolaters, and that he exerted himself with great zeal and success 


against the Arians, whose party had been exceedingly strengthened in those 
parts by the favor of the emperor Constantius, and the artifices of the 
ringleaders of that sect, Ursacius and Valens, and particularly of Auxentius, 
who held the see of Milan, into which the heretics had intruded him, for 
twenty years, till 374. He also opposed himself, as a strong bulwark, against 
the errors of the Pelagians. The church of Verona was purged by his zealous 
labors and holy prayers, in a great measure, both of heresy and of idols. His 
flock being grown exceeding numerous, he found it necessary to build a 
great church, in which he was liberally assisted by the voluntary 
contributions of the rich citizens.4224 In this church he mentions a cross of 
wood erected, as it were, to defend the doors.“ By the precepts and 
example of this good pastor, the people were so liberal in their alms, that 
their houses were always open to poor strangers, and none of their own 
country had occasion even to ask for relief, so plentiful were the necessities 
of all prevented.422° And he congratulates them upon the interest which 
they accumulate in heaven by money bestowed on the poor, by which they 
not only subdue avarice, but convert its treasures to the highest advantage, 
and without exciting envy. “For what can be richer than a man to whom 
God is pleased to acknowledge himself debtor?” After the battle of 
Adrianople, in 378, in which the Goths defeated Valens, with a greater 
slaughter of the Romans than had ever been known since the battle of 
Canne, the barbarians made in the neighboring provinces of Illyricum and 
Thrace an incredible number of captives.4224 It seems to have been on this 
occasion, that the charities of the inhabitants of Verona were dispersed like 
fruitful seeds through the remotest provinces, and by them many were 
ransomed from slavery, many rescued from cruel deaths, many freed from 
hard labor.4228 St. Zeno himself lived in great poverty.4222 He makes 
frequent mention of the clergy which he trained up to the service of the 
altar, and the priests his fellow-laborers, to whom a retribution was allotted 
at Easter, according to every one’s necessities and functions.42!2 He speaks 
of the ordinations!2# which he performed at Easter:12/2 also the solemn 
reconciliation of penitents, which was another function of that holy 
time.4242 St. Ambrose mentions,!24 at Verona, virgins consecrated to God 
by St. Zeno, who wore the sacred veil, and lived in their own houses in the 
city; and others who lived in a monastery, of which he seems to have been 


both the founder and director, before any were established by St. Ambrose 
at Milan. Love-feasts, or agapes, were originally established on the festivals 
of martyrs in their cemeteries, which, by the degeneracy of manners, were 
at length converted into occasions of intemperance and vanity. St. Zeno 
inveighed warmly against this abuse.42!2 Nor can we doubt but he was one 
of the principal amongst the bishops of Italy, who, by their zeal and 
eloquence, entirely banished out of their dioceses a custom which gave 
occasion to such an abuse, for which St. Austin gave them due praise.42!6 
St. Zeno extended his charity to the faithful departed, and condemned 
severely the intemperate grief of those who interrupted by their 
lamentations the divine sacrifices and public office of the church for their 
deceased friends,2!“ which the priests performed by apostolic tradition at 
the death and funerals of those who slept in Christ. St. Zeno received the 
crown of his labors by a happy death, in 380, on the 12th of April, on which 
day he is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology. He is honored at 
Verona with two other festivals, that of the translation of his relics on the 
21st of May, and that of his episcopal consecration, and also of the 
dedication of his new church in the reign of Pepin, king of Italy, on the 6th 
of December. The first church which bore his name was built over his tomb, 
on the banks of the river Adige, without the walls of the city. St. Gregory 
the Great relates the following miracle, which happened two centuries after 
the death of the saint, and which he learned from John the Patrician, who 
was an eye-witness, with king Autharis and count Pronulphus.42!8 In the 
year 589, at the same time that the Tiber overflowed a considerable quarter 
of Rome, and the flood overtopped the walls, the waters of the Adige, 
which falls from the mountains with excessive rapidity, threatened to drown 
great part of the city of Verona. The people flocked in crowds to the church 
of their holy patron Zeno: the waters seemed to respect its doors, they 
gradually swelled as high as the windows, yet the flood never broke into the 
church, but stood like a firm wall, as when the Israelites passed the Jordan; 
and the people remained there twenty-four hours in prayer, till the water 
subsided within the banks of the channel This prodigy had as many 
witnesses as there were inhabitants of Verona. The devotion of the people to 
St. Zeno was much increased by this and other miracles; and, in the reign of 
Pepin, king of Italy, son of Charlemagne, and brother of Louis Débonnaire, 


Rotaldus, bishop of Verona, translated his relics into a new spacious church, 
built under his invocation in 865, where they are kept with singular 
veneration in a subterraneous chapel.42!2 

St. Zeno is chiefly known to us by his sufferings for the faith. 
Persecutions and humiliations for Christ are not a chastisement, but a 
recompense, and the portion of his most faithful servants. Happy are they 
who know their value, and bear them at least with patience and resignation; 
but more happy they who, with the martyrs and all the saints, suffer them 
with a holy joy and exultation. From his own feeling sentiments, and 
perfect practice of patience, St. Zeno composed his excellent sermon on that 
virtue, which he closes with this pathetic prayer and eulogium: “How 
earnestly do I desire, if I were able, to celebrate thee, O Patience, queen of 
all things! but by my life and manners more than by my words. For thou 
restest in thy own action and council more than in discourses, and in 
perfecting rather than in multiplying virtues. Thou art the support of 
virginity, the secure harbor of widowhood, the guide and directress of the 
married state, the unanimity of friendship, the comfort and joy of slavery, to 
which thou art often liberty. By thee, poverty enjoys all, because, content 
with itself, it bears all. By thee, the prophets were advanced in virtue, and 
the apostles united to Christ. Thou art the daily crown and mother of the 
martyrs. Thou art the bulwark of faith, the fruit of hope, and the friend of 
charity. Thou conductest all the people and all divine virtues, and 
dishevelled hairs bound up into one knot, for ornament and honor. Happy, 
eternally happy, is he who shall always possess thee in his soul.”/222 In the 
following discourse, he speaks no less pathetically on humility: but 
surpasses himself in his sermon or charity, or divine love. “O Charity! how 
tender, how rich, how powerful art thou! He who possesseth not thee, hath 
nothing. Thou couldst change God into man. Thou hast overcome death, by 
teaching a God to die,”1224 &c. 


St. Julius, Pope 


He was a Roman, and chosen pope on the 6th of February, in 337. The 
Arian bishops in the East sent to him three deputies to accuse St 
Athanasius, the zealous patriarch of Alexandria. These informations, as the 
order of justice required, Julius imparted to Athanasius, who thereupon sent 
his deputies to Rome; when, upon an impartial hearing, the advocates of the 
heretics were confounded, and silenced, upon every article of their 
accusation. The Arians then demanded a council, and the pope assembled 
one in Rome, in 341, at which appeared St. Athanasius, Marcellus of 
Ancyra, and other orthodox prelates, who entreated the pope that he would 
cite their adversaries to appear. Julius accordingly sent them an order to 
repair to Rome within a limited time. They, instead of obeying, held a 
pretended council at Antioch, in 341, in which they presumed to appoint 
one Gregory, an impious Arian, bishop of Alexandria, detained the pope’s 
legates beyond the time mentioned for their appearance; and then wrote to 
his holiness, alleging a pretended impossibility of their appearing, on 
account of the Persian war and other impediments. The pope easily saw 
through these pretences, and, in a council at Rome, examined the cause of 
St. Athanasius, declared him innocent of the things laid to his charge by the 
Arians, and confirmed him in his see. He also acquitted Marcellus of 
Ancyra, upon his orthodox profession of faith. “Julius, by virtue of the 
prerogative of his see, sent the bishops into the East, with letters full of 
vigor, restoring to each of them his see,” says Socrates.4222 “For, because 
the care of all belonged to him, by the dignity of his see, he restored to 
every one his church,” as Sozomen writes.4222 He drew up and sent by 
count Gabian, to the Oriental Eusebian bishops, who had first demanded a 
council, and then refused to appear in it, an excellent letter, which Tillemont 
calls one of the finest monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity. In it we admire 
an extraordinary genius, and solid judgment, but far more an apostolic vigor 
and resolution, tempered with charity and meekness. “If,” says he, “they 


(Athanasius and Marcellus) had been guilty, ye should have written to us 
all, that judgment might have been given by all: for they were bishops and 
churches that suffered, and these not common churches, but the same that 
the apostles themselves had governed. Why did they not write to us 
especially concerning the church of Alexandria? Are you ignorant, that it is 
the custom to write to us immediately, and that the decision ought to come 
from hence? In case therefore that the bishop of that see lay under any 
suspicions, ye ought to have written to our church. But now, without having 
sent us any information on the subject, and having acted just as ye thought 
proper, ye require of us to approve your measures, without sending us any 
account of the reasons of your proceedings. These are not the ordinances of 
Paul, this is not the tradition of our fathers; this is an unprecedented sort of 
conduct. I declare to you what we have learned from the blessed apostle 
Peter, and I believe it so well known to everybody, that I should not have 
mentioned it, had not this happened.”!224 Finding the Eusebians still 
obstinate, he moved Constans, emperor of the West, to demand the 
concurrence of his brother Constantius in the assembling of a general 
council at Sardica, in Illyricum. This was opened in May, 347,422° and was 
a general synod, as Baronius and Natalis Alexander demonstrate; but is 
joined as an appendix to the council of Nice, because it only confirmed its 
decrees of faith. This council declared St. Athanasius and Marcellus of 
Ancyra orthodox and innocent, deposed certain Arian bishops, and framed 
twenty-one canons of discipline. The first of these forbids the translation of 
bishops; for, if frequently made, it opens a door to let ambition and 
covetousness into the sanctuary, of which Eusebius of Nicomedia was a 
scandalous instance. The third, fourth, and seventh agree, that any bishop 
deposed by a synod in his province, has a right to appeal to the bishop of 
Rome. St. Julius saw fifteen years, two months, and six days, dying on the 
12th of April, 352. See St. Athanasius, Hist. Arianorum ad Monachos, t. 1, 
p. 349, et Apolog. contra Arianos, pp. 142, 199; Tillemont, t. 7, p. 278; 
Fleury, t. 3; Ceillier, t. 4, p. 484. See also the letter of Julius to Prosdocius, 
with remarks; and his letter to the church of Alexandria, with the notes of 
Muratori, &c., in the second tome of the new complete edition of the 
Councils, printed at Venice in 1759. 


St. Victor, of Braga, M. 


This city was a populous resort of the Romans; on which account it was 
watered with the blood of many martyrs in the persecution of Dioclesian. 
The names only of SS. Victor, Sylvester, Cucufas, Susana, and Torquatus, 
have reached us. Their triumphs are honored in that church, and recorded 
by Vaseeus in his chronicle, and other Spanish historians. St. Victor, who is 
mentioned in the Roman Martyrology on the 12th of April, was a 
catechumen, who, refusing to sacrifice to idols, was condemned to lose his 
head, and baptized in his own blood. See F. Thomas ab Incarnatione. Hist 
Portug. Sec. 4, c. 6, p. 218. 


April 13" 


St. Hermenegild, Martyr 


FROM ST. GREGORY THE GREAT, DIAL. B. 3, C. 31. ST. GREGORY OF TOURS. HIST. B. 5, 
C. 39, AND B. 9, C. 16. MARIANA, HIST. B. 5, C. 12. FLORES, ESPANA SAGRADA, T. 5 C. 2, 
P. 200. HENSCHENIUS, T. 2, APR. P. 134. 


A. D. 586. 


Levigild, or Leovigild, the Goth,!22 king of Spain, had two sons by his first 
wife, Theodosia, namely, Hermenegild and Recared. These he educated in 
the Arian heresy, which he himself professed, but married Hermenegild, the 
eldest, to Ingondes, a zealous Catholic, and daughter to Sigebert, king of 
Austrasia, in France. The grandees had hitherto disposed of their crown by 
election, but Levigild, to secure it to his posterity, associated his two sons 
with him in his sovereignty, and allotted to each a portion of his dominions 
to inure them to government, and Seville fell to the lot of the eldest. 
Ingondes had much to suffer from Gosvint, a bigoted Arian, whom Levigild 
had married after the death of Theodosia; but, in spite of all her cruel 
treatment, she adhered strictly to the Catholic faith. And such was the force 
of her example, and of the instructions and exhortations of St. Leander, 
bishop of Seville, that the prince became a convert; and, taking the 
opportunity of his father’s absence, abjured his heresy, and was received 
into the church by the imposition of hands, and the unction of chrism on the 
forehead. Levigild, who was already exasperated against his son, upon the 
first appearance of his change, being now informed of his open profession 
of the Catholic faith, in a transport of rage divested him of the title of king, 
and resolved to deprive him of his possessions, his princess, and even his 
life, unless he returned to his former sentiments. Hermenegild, looking 
upon himself as a sovereign prince, resolved to stand upon his defence, and 
was supported by all the Catholics in Spain; but they were by much too 
weak to defend him against the Arians. The prince therefore sent St. 
Leander to Constantinople, to solicit Tiberius for succors. But he dying 
soon after, and his successor, Maurice, being obliged to employ all his 


forces to defend his own dominions against the Persians, who had made 
many irruptions into the imperial territories, no succors were to be obtained. 
Hermenegild implored next the assistance of the Roman generals, who were 
with a small army in that part of Spain, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
of which the empire of Constantinople still retained possession. They 
engaged themselves by oath to protect him, and received his wife Ingondes 
and infant son for hostages; but, being corrupted by Levigild’s money, they 
basely betrayed him. Levigild held his son besieged in Seville above a year, 
till Hermenegild, no longer able to defend himself in his capital, fled 
secretly to join the Roman camp; but being informed of their treachery, he 
went to Cordova, and thence to Osseto, a very strong place, in which there 
was a church, held in particular veneration over all Spain. He shut himself 
up in this fortress with three hundred chosen men; but the place was taken 
and burnt by Levigild. The prince sought a refuge in a church at the foot of 
the altar; and the Arian king, not presuming to violate that sacred place, 
permitted his second son, Recared, then an Arian, to go to him, and to 
promise him pardon, in case he submitted himself and asked forgiveness. 
Hermenegild believed his father sincere, and going out threw himself at his 
feet. Levigild embraced him, and renewed his fair promises, with a 
thousand caresses, till he had got him into his own camp. He then ordered 
him to be shipped of his royal robes, loaded with chains, and conducted 
prisoner to the tower of Seville, in 586, when the saint had reigned two 
years, as F. Flores proves from one of his coins, and other monuments. 
There he again employed all manner of threats and promises to draw him 
back to his heresy, and hoping to overcome his constancy, caused him to be 
confined in a most frightful dungeon, and treated with all sorts of cruelty. 
The martyr repeated always what he had before written to his father: “TI 
confess your goodness to me has been extreme. I will preserve to my dying 
breath the respect, duty, and tenderness which I owe you; but is it possible 
that you should desire me to prefer worldly greatness to my salvation? I 
value the crown as nothing; I am ready to lose sceptre and life too, rather 
than abandon the divine truth.” The prison was to him a school of virtue. He 
clothed himself in sackcloth, and added other voluntary austerities to the 
hardships of his confinement, and, with fervent prayers, begged of God to 
vouchsafe him the strength and assistance which was necessary to support 
him in his combat for the truth. The solemnity of Easter being come, the 


perfidious father sent to him an Arian bishop in the night, offering to take 
him into favor, if he received the communion from the hand of that prelate, 
but Hermenegild rejected the proposal with indignation, reproaching the 
messenger with the impiety of his sect, as if he had been at full liberty The 
bishop returning to the Arian king with this account, the furious father 
seeing the faith of his son proof against all his endeavors to pervert him, 
sent soldiers out of hand to dispatch him. They entered the prison, and 
found the saint fearless and ready to receive the stroke of death, which they 
instantly inflicted on him, cleaving his head with an axe, whereby his brains 
were scattered on the floor. St. Gregory the Great attributes to the merits of 
this martyr the conversion of his brother, king Recared, and of the whole 
kingdom of the Visigoths in Spain. Levigild was stung with remorse for his 
crime, and though by God’s secret but just judgment he was not himself 
converted, yet on his death-bed he recommended his son Recared to St. 
Leander, desiring him to instruct him in the same manner as he had done his 
brother Hermenegild, that is, to make him a Catholic. This saint received 
the crown of martyrdom on Easter Eve, the 13th of April. His body remains 
at Seville. St. Gregory of Tours observes, that whatever guilt this holy king 
and martyr incurred by taking up arms against his father, this at least was 
expiated by his heroic virtue and death. Before St. Hermenegild declared 
himself a Catholic, the persecution was raised with great violence against 
the Goths, who embraced the orthodox faith of the Trinity, and many lost 
their goods, many were banished, and several died of hunger, or by 
violence. St. Gregory of Tours ascribes not only the death of St. 
Hermenegild, but also this whole persecution, chiefly to the instigation of 
Gosvint. 

St. Hermenegild began then to be truly a king, says St. Gregory the Great, 
when he became a martyr. From his first conversion to the true faith, it was 
his main study to square his life by the most holy maxims of the gospel. 
Yet, perhaps, while he lived amidst the hurry, flatteries, and pomp of a 
throne, his virtue was for some time imperfect, and his heart was not 
perfectly crucified to the world. But humiliations and sufferings for Christ, 
which the saint bore with the heroic courage, the fidelity, and perfect charity 
of the martyrs, entirely broke all secret ties of his affections to the earth, and 
rendered him already a martyr in the disposition of his soul, before he 
attained to that glorious crown. Christ founded all the glory of his humanity 


and that of his spiritual kingdom, the salvation of the universe, and all the 
other great designs of his sacred incarnation, upon the meanness of his poor 
and abject life, and his ignominious sufferings and death. This same 
conduct he held in his apostles and all his saints. Their highest exaltation in 
his grace and glory was built upon their most profound humility, and the 
most perfect crucifixion of their hearts to the world and themselves; the 
foundation of which was most frequently laid by the greatest exterior as 
well as interior humiliations. How sweet, how glorious were the advantages 
of which, by this means, they became possessed, even in this life! God 
making their souls his kingdom, and by his grace and holy charity reigning 
sovereignly in all their affections. Thou hast made us a kingdom to our 
God, and we shall reign, say all pious souls to Christ, penetrated with 
gratitude for his inexpressible mercy and goodness, with esteem for his 
grace and love alone, and with a contempt of all earthly things. They are 
truly kings, depending on God alone, being in all things, with inexpressible 
joy, subject to him only, and to all creatures, purely for his sake; enjoying a 
perfect liberty, despising equally the frowns and the flatteries of the world, 
ever united to God. The riches of this interior kingdom, which they possess 
in Christ are incomprehensible, as St. Paul assures us. They consist in his 
grace light, science of divine things, true wisdom, and sublime sentiments 
of his love and all virtues. In this kingdom, souls are so replenished with the 
fulness of God, as St. Paul expresses it, that they can desire no other goods 
This is to be truly rich. Joy and pleasure are possessed in this kingdom. The 
solid delight, sweetness, comfort, and peace, which a soul relishes in it, 
surpass all the heart can desire, or the understanding conceive. Lastly all 
worldly splendor is less than a dream or shadow, if compared to the dignity, 
glory, and honor of this happy state. Thus was St. Hermenegild a great king 
in his chains. We also are invited to the same kingdom. 


St. Guinoch, B. C. in Scotland 


By his prayers and counsels, he was many years the support both of the 
church and state, among the Scots, in the ninth century, in the reign of 
Kenneth II., &c. The Aberdeen breviary and Henschenius place him under 
king Enos. He died about the year 838. See Major,1. 2, c. 14. Camerarius in 
Menologio Scotico, King, &c. 


St. Caradoc, Priest and Hermit 


He was a Welsh nobleman, native of Brecknockshire, who after he had 
received a liberal education, enjoyed the confidence of Rees, or Resus, 
prince of South-Wales, and held an honorable place in his court. The prince 
one day, on account of two greyhounds which were lost, fell into such a 
fury against Caradoc as to threaten his life. Caradoc, from this disgrace and 
check, learned the inconstancy and uncertainty of worldly honors and the 
best founded hopes, and resolved to dedicate himself altogether to the 
service of the King of kings, whose promises can never fail, and whose 
rewards are eternal. Upon the spot he made the sacrifice of himself to God, 
by a vow of perpetual continency, and of embracing a religious life. 
Repairing to Landaff, he received from the bishop the clerical tonsure, and 
for some time served God in the church of St. Theliau. Being desirous of 
finding a closer solitude, he afterwards spent some years in a little hut, 
which he built himself, near an abandoned church of St. Kined, in the 
country in which he made his prayer. The reputation of his sanctity filled 
the whole country, and the archbishop of Menevia, or St. David’s, calling 
him to that town, promoted him to priestly orders. The saint hence retired, 
with certain devout companions, to the isle of Ary. Certain pirates from 
Norway, who often infested these coasts, carried them off prisoners, but, 
fearing the judgments of God, safely set them on shore again the next day. 
However, the archbishop of Menevia assigned the saint another habitation 
in the monastery of St. Hismael, commonly called Ysam, in the country of 
Ross, or Pembroke-shire. Henry I., king of England, having subdued the 
southern Welsh, sent a colony of Flemings into the country of Ross, who 
drove the old Britons out of their possessions. The saint and his monastery 
suffered much from the oppressions of these new inhabitants, especially of 
Richard Tankard, a powerful Englishman among them. This nobleman was, 
after some time, struck by God with a dangerous illness, and having 
recourse to St. Caradoc, was, by his prayers, restored to his health. From 


this time the saint and his monastery found him a benefactor and protector. 
St Caradoc died on Low-Sunday, the 13th of April, in the year 1124, and 
was buried with great honor in the church of St David’s. We are assured that 
his tomb was illustrated by miracles, and his body was found whole and 
incorrupt several years after, when it was translated with great solemnity. 
See his life, written by Giraldus Cambrensis, the famous bishop of St. 
David’s, near his time extant in Capgrave: also William of Malmesbury, &c. 


April 14" 


St.s Tiburtius, Valerian, and Maximus, MM. 


SEE THE ACTS OF ST. CECILY, AND THE REMARKS OF HENSCHENIUS, A.D. 14 APRILLS, 
T. 2, PP. 203, 220. 


A. D, 229. 


These holy martyrs have always been held in singular veneration in the 
church, as appears from the ancient calendar of Fronto, the sacramentary of 
St. Gregory, St. Jerom’s Martyrology, that of Thomasius, &c. Valerian was 
espoused to St. Cecily, and converted by her to the faith; and with her he 
became the instrument of the conversion of his brother Tiburtius. Maximus, 
the officer appointed to attend their execution, was brought to the faith by 
the example of their piety: and received with them the crown of martyrdom, 
in the year 229. The theatre of their triumph seems to have been Rome, 
though some have imagined they suffered in Sicily. They were interred in 
the burying-place of Pretextatus, which, from them, took the name of 
Tiburtius. It was contiguous to that of Calixtus. In that place pope Gregory 
II. repaired their monument in 740; and Adrian 1. built a church under their 
patronage. But pope Paschal translated the remains of these martyrs, of St. 
Cecily, and the popes SS. Urban and Lucius, into the city, where the 
celebrated church of St. Cecily stands. These relics were found in it in 
1599, and visited by the order of Clement VIII., and approved genuine by 
the cardinals Baronius and Sfondrate. The Greeks vie with the Latins in 
their devotion to these martyrs. 

Most agreeable to the holy angels was this pious family, converted to 
God by the zeal and example of St. Cecily, who frequently assembled to 
sing together, with heavenly purity and fervor, the divine praises. We shall 
also draw upon ourselves the protection, constant favor, and tender attention 
of the heavenly spirits, if we faithfully imitate the same angelical exercise. 
Mortification, temperance, humility, meekness, purity of mind and body, 
continual sighs toward heaven, prayer, accompanied with tears and 
vehement heavenly desires, disengagement of the heart from the world, a 


pure and assiduous attention to God and to his holy will, and a perfect union 
by the most sincere fraternal charity, are virtues and exercises infinitely 
pleasing to them. The angels of peace are infinitely delighted to see the 
same perfect intelligence and union, which makes an essential part of their 
bliss in heaven, reign among us on earth, and that we have all but one heart 
and one soul Happy are those holy souls which have renounced the world, 
in order more perfectly to form in their hearts the spirit of these virtues, in 
which they cease not, day and night, to attend to the divine praises, and 
consecrate themselves to Jesus Christ, by employing their whole life in this 
divine exercise. Their profession is a prelude to, or rather a kind of 
anticipation of, the bliss of heaven. The state of the blessed indeed 
surpasses it in certain high privileges and advantages. First, They praise 
God with far greater love and esteem, because they see and know him much 
more clearly and as he is in himself. Secondly, They praise him with more 
joy, because they possess him fully. Thirdly, Their praises have neither end 
nor interruption. Yet our present state has also its advantages. First, If our 
praises are mingled with tears, compunction, watchfulness, and conflicts, 
they merit a continual immense increase of grace, love, and bliss for 
eternity. Secondly, Our praises cost labor, difficulty, and pain they are a 
purgatory of love; those of the blessed the reward and the sovereign bliss. 
Thirdly, We praise God in a place where he is little loved and little known: 
we celebrate his glory in an enemy’s country, amidst the contradiction of 
sinners. This obliges us to acquit ourselves of this duty with the utmost 
fidelity and fervor. A second motive to excite us to assiduity in this exercise 
is, that it associates us already to the angels and saints, and makes the earth 
a paradise: it is also, next to the sacraments, the most powerful means of 
our sanctification and salvation. With what delight do the holy angels attend 
and join us in it! With what awe and fervor, with what purity of heart, 
ardent love, and profound sentiments of humility, adoration, and all virtues, 
ought we in such holy invisible company to perform this most sacred 
action! We should go to it penetrated with fear and respect, as if we were 
admitted into the sanctuary of heaven itself, and mingled in its glorious 
choirs. We ought to behave at it as if we were in paradise, with the utmost 
modesty, in silence, annihilating ourselves in profound adoration with the 
seraphim, and pronouncing every word with interior sentiment and relish. 
From prayer we must come as if we were just descended from heaven, with 


an earnest desire of speedily returning thither, bearing God in our souls, all 
animated and inflamed by him, and preserving that spirit of devotion with 
which his presence filled us at prayer. 


St.s Carpus, B. of Thyatira, in Asia Minor 


PAPYLUS HIS DEACON, AND AGATHODORUS THEIR SERVANT, MM. 


In the persecution of Decius, in 251, they were apprehended and brought 
before Valerius, governor of Lesser Asia, who resided sometimes at 
Thyatira, sometimes at Sardis. The martyrs suffered much in dungeons in 
both those cities, and underwent three severe examinations; in the third, to 
intimidate the masters, Agathodorus was, in their presence, scourged to 
death with bull’s sinews. When the proconsul went to Pergamus, which city 
was the birthplace both of the bishop and his deacon, the two saints were 
dragged thither, and first the bishop, then the deacon, was beaten with 
knotty clubs, their sides burnt with torches, and the wounds rubbed over 
with salt. Some days after they were laid on iron spikes, their sides were 
again torn, and at length both were consumed by the flames, together with 
Agathonice, a sister of Papylus. See their acts, quoted by Eusebius b. 4, c. 
15; Tillemont, t. 3, p. 346. 


St.s Antony, John, and Eustachius, MM. 


They were three noblemen of Lithuania, and the two first brothers, 
commonly called in that country, Kukley, Mihley, and Nizilo. They were all 
three chamberlains to Olgerd, the great duke of Lithuania, who governed 
that country from the year 1329 to 1381,4222 and was father of the famous 
Jagello. They also attended on the great duchess, and were worshippers of 
fire, according to the idolatrous superstition of that country, till they had the 
happiness to be converted to the Christian faith, and baptized by a priest 
called Nestorius. For refusing to eat forbidden meats on fast-days, they 
were Cast into prison, and, after many trials, put to death by order of Olgerd, 
the great duke; John, the eldest of them, on the 24th of April, his brother 
Antony on the 14th of June, Eustachius, who was then young, on the 13th 
of December. This last had suffered many other torments before his 
execution, having been beaten with clubs, had his legs broken, and the hair 
and skin of his head violently torn off, because he would not suffer his hair 
to be shaved, according to the custom of the heathens. They suffered at 
Vilna, about the year 1342, and were buried in the church of the Holy 
Trinity, of the Russian-Greek rite, united in communion to the Roman 
Catholic church. Their bodies still remain in that church, which is served by 
Basilian monks; but their heads were translated to the cathedral. The great 
oak tree on which they were hanged had long been the usual place of 
execution of malefactors; but, after their martyrdom, the Christians obtained 
a grant of it from the prince, and built a church upon the spot. These 
martyrs were ordered to be honored among the saints by Alexius, patriarch 
of Kiow, of the Catholic communion. Their feast is kept at Vilna on the 14th 
of April, and they are regarded as the particular patrons of that city. See 
Kulcimus, in Specim. p. 12, and Albertus Wijuk Kojalowicz, in his 
Miscellanea rerum ad statum Eccles. in magno Lithuanie Ducatu 
pertinentium. Henschenius, t. 2, Apr. p. 265. Jos. Assemani, in Kalend. 
Univ. t. 6, p. 254, ad 14 Apr. 


St. Benezet, or Little Bennet 


PATRON OF AVIGNON 


He kept his mother’s sheep in the country, being devoted to the practices of 
piety beyond his age; when, moved by charity to save the lives of many 
poor persons, who were frequently drowned in passing the Rhone, and 
being inspired by God, he undertook to build a bridge over that rapid river 
at Avignon. He obtained the approbation of the bishop, proved his mission 
by miracles, and began the work in 1177, which he directed during seven 
years. He died when the difficulty of the undertaking was over, in 1184. 
This is attested by public monuments drawn up at that time, and still 
preserved at Avignon, where the story is in everybody’s mouth. His body 
was buried upon the bridge itself, which was not completely finished till 
four years after his decease, the structure whereof was attended with 
miracles, from the first laying the foundations till it was completed in 1188. 
Other miracles, wrought after this at his tomb, induced the city to build a 
chapel upon the bridge, in which his body lay near five hundred years: but, 
in 1669, a great part of the bridge falling down, through the impetuosity of 
the waters, the coffin was taken up, and being opened, in 1670, in presence 
of the grand vicar, during the vacancy of the archiepiscopal see, it was 
found entire, without the least sign of corruption; even the bowels were 
perfectly sound, and the color of the eyes lively and sprightly, though, 
through the dampness of the situation, the iron bars about it were much 
damaged with rust. The body was found in the same condition by the 
archbishop of Avignon, in 1674, when, accompanied by the bishop of 
Orange, and a great concourse of nobility, he performed the translation of it, 
with great pomp, into the church of the Celestines, (a house of royal 
foundation,) who had obtained of Louis XIV. the honor to be intrusted with 
the custody of his relics, till such time as the bridge and chapel should be 
rebuilt. See the description of this pompous translation in the Bollandists. 
April, t. 2, pp. 958, 959, and Papebroke’s remarks on his life, p. 255. 


B. Lidwina, Commonly Called Lydwid, V. 


Was born at Schiedham, or Squidam, in Holland, near the mouth of the 
Meuse, in 1380. From seven years of age, she conceived an extraordinary 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin; and, when she was sent abroad by her 
mother on an errand, would go to the church to salute the Mother of God, 
by a Hail Mary, before her image there. At twelve years of age she made a 
vow of virginity. At fifteen, amusing herself with skating with her 
companions, according to the custom of that country, she fell on rough 
broken pieces of ice, and broke a rib. From this hurt, accompanied with an 
inward bruise, and from a great imposthume which was formed in the 
womb, she suffered extremely, taking very little nourishment, and 
struggling night and day under great pains. An ulcer also consumed her 
lungs, and she sometimes vomited up great quantities of purulent matter. 
She had also three exterior ulcers, besides a complication of other 
distempers from the inward bruises, which brought on a dropsy, under 
which she labored nineteen years; for the last seven years, she was not able 
to stir herself in bed, nor even to move any part of her body, except her head 
and left arm. When moved by others, she was bound with cloths to keep the 
parts of her body together, so much was it torn and emaciated. She lived a 
considerable time almost without either nourishment or sleep, and had 
many sores on her face, legs, and other parts, like scorbutic inflammations 
and ulcers. For the thirty last years of her life, she never quitted her bed. 
The three or four first years of her sickness she was obliged to use violence, 
and to make continual efforts to maintain her soul constantly in the perfect 
sentiments of patience and resignation. After this term, by the advice of her 
confessarius, the devout John Pot, she employed herself continually in 
meditating on our Saviour’s sacred passion, which she divided into seven 
parts, to correspond to the seven canonical hours of prayer; in which she 
occupied herself day and night. By this practice and meditation, she soon 
found all her bitterness and affliction converted into sweetness and 


consolation, and her soul so much changed, that she prayed God would 
rather increase her pains, together with her patience, than suffer them to 
abate. She was even ingenious, by private mortifications, to add to her 
sufferings, in which she found a hidden manna. She lay on a poor straw 
bed, like a true sister of the suffering Lazarus, yet would strive to make it 
more uneasy to her under her other pains. Whatever was given her in alms, 
above the little which served for her own support, she distributed among the 
poor, not suffering any of her family, though indigent, to partake of it. After 
the death of her pious parents, she gave to the poor all the goods they 
bequeathed to her. Before she had, by constantly meditating on our Lord’s 
passion, by assiduous prayer and self-denial, acquired a love and relish of 
the cross, patience was more difficult to her, and less perfect: but when 
filled with the Spirit of Christ, she found a comfort in her pains, and it 
appeared how God had, in his tender mercy, visited her only to purify her 
heart to himself, and to fill it with his graces. She spoke of God with such 
unction, that her words softened and converted hardened sinners. Her 
patience was recompensed a hundredfold in this world by the extraordinary 
spiritual consolations with which she was often favored and by the grace of 
the Holy Ghost, accompanied with a wonderful gift of miracles, and many 
divine revelations. She sometimes had trials of spiritual dryness, but these 
served only more perfectly to purify her soul, and prepare her for sweeter 
visits of her heavenly Comforter. The holy sacrament of the eucharist was, 
above all other means, her principal strength, comfort, and happiness on 
earth; it renewed in her breast the burning flame of divine love, and 
nourished in her a continual source of tears and compunction. Her humility 
made her desire nothing so much as obscurity, and to be unknown and 
contemned by all men. After a severe martyrdom of thirty-eight years, in 
painful sickness, she was called to a crown of glory on Easter-Tuesday, the 
14th of April, 1433, being fifty-three years old. God honored her by 
miracles, to some of which Thomas a Kempis was an eye-witness. The 
chapel in which her body lay, in a marble tomb, in the parish church of 
Schiedham, begun to bear her name in 1434; and her father’s house, in 
which she died, was, after her death, converted into a monastery of Gray 
Sisters, of the third order of St. Francis. The Calvinists demolished the 
above-mentioned chapel; but changed the monastery into a hospital for 
orphans. Her relics soon after were conveyed to Brussels, and enshrined in 


the collegiate church of St. Gudula. The infanta Isabella procured a partition 
of them to be made, and placed one moiety in the church of the Carmelite 
nuns, of which she was the foundress. She was never beatified; but a mass 
on the B. Trinity was sung in her chapel at Schiedham on her festival, with 
a panegyric on the holy virgin. See her life compiled by John Gerlac, her 
cousin, and John Walter, her confessor: and by John Brugman, provincial of 
the Franciscans, who were all personally acquainted with her. Also from her 
life, abridged by Thomas a Kempis. See Papebroke the Bollandist, 14th 
April, t. 2, p. 287; Molanus, &c. 


April 15" 


St. Peter Gonzales, C. 


COMMONLY CALLED ST. TELM, OR ELM, PATRON OF MARINERS 


FROM BZOVIUS A.D. AN. 1246; THE MONUMENTS COLLECTED BY THE BOLLANDISTS 
ON THE 14TH OF APRIL, T. 2, P. 389. SEE F. TOURON, HOMMES ILLUSTR. T. 1, P. 49. 


A. D. 1246. 


The best historians place the birth of St. Peter Gonzales, in Latin 
Gonsalvus, in the year 1190, at Astorga, in the kingdom of Leon, in Spain, 
where he was descended of an illustrious family. His wonderful progress in 
his studies showed him endowed with an extraordinary quickness of parts, 
and he embraced an ecclesiastical state, though at that time a stranger to the 
spirit of disengagement and humility which ought essentially to accompany 
it. His uncle, the bishop of Astorga, charmed with his capacity, preferred 
him to a canonry, and shortly after to the deanery of his chapter. The young 
dean, free indeed from vice, but full of the spirit of the world, took 
possession of his dignity with great pomp, but in the midst of his pride, 
happened, by a false step of his prancing horse, to fall into a sink. This was 
the moment in which God was pleased to strike his heart. This humiliation 
made the young gentleman enter into himself, and with remorse to condemn 
his own vanity, and fondness of applause, which deserved a much worse 
disgrace. Opening his heart to these sentiments of grace, without taking 
advice from flesh and blood, he retired to Palencia, to learn the will of God 
in solitude, fasting, and prayer. To fight against pride and self-love, he 
labored strenuously to put off the old man by mortification and humility and 
became quickly a new man in Christ, recollected, penitent, meek, and 
humble. The better to secure his victory over the world and himself, he 
entered the austere order of St. Dominick. The world pursued him into his 
retreat. Its wise men left no stone unturned to make him return to his 
dignity: but he was guided by better lights, and baffled all their suggestions. 
Having made his vows, and strengthened his soul in the spirit of humility 
and penance, by the exercises of holy retirement and obedience, he was 


ordered by his superiors to employ his talents in the ministry of the divine 
word, to which he consecrated the remainder of his life, to the great 
advantage of innumerable souls. After he had passed the best part of the 
night in holy meditations, or in singing the praises of God, he spent the 
whole day in instructing the faithful: his words, always animated with a 
burning charity, and supported by example, produced in his hearers the 
perfect sentiments with which he endeavored to inspire them. The greatest 
libertines melted into tears at his sermons, and cast themselves at his feet in 
a spirit of compunction and penance. The number of conversions which 
God wrought by his ministry in the kingdom of Leon and Castile, especially 
in the diocese of Palencia, made king Ferdinand III., though always taken 
up in his wars with the Saracens, desirous to see him; and so much was he 
taken with the man of God, that he would have him always near his person, 
both in the court and in the field. He would have him always be present at 
his discourses, whether made to the generals, courtiers, or soldiers; and the 
holy man, by his prayers and exhortations, reformed the corrupt manners 
both of the troops and court. His example gave the greatest weight to his 
words; for he lived in the court as he would have done in a cloister, with the 
same austerities, the same recollection, the same practices of humility, and 
other virtues. Yet some slaves of pleasure hardened themselves against his 
zeal, and occasioned him many sufferings. A courtesan was told by some of 
the nobility, that, if she heard Gonzales preach, she would change her life. 
She impudently answered: “If I had the liberty to speak to him in private, he 
could no more resist my charms than so many others.’ The lords, out of a 
malicious curiosity, promised her a great sum if she could draw him into 
sin. She went to the saint, and, that she might speak to him alone, said she 
wanted to consult him on a secret affair of importance. When others were 
gone out, she fell on her knees, and, shedding forced tears, pretended she 
desired to change her life, and began to make a sham confession to him of 
her sins, but had nothing else in view than to insnare the servant of God, 
and at last, throwing off all disguise, said all that the devil prompted her in 
order to seduce him. But her artifices only served to make his triumph the 
more glorious. Stepping into another room, where there was a fire, and 
wrapping himself in his cloak, he threw himself upon the burning coals, and 
then called upon her to come, and see where he waited for her. She, amazed 
to see him not burn, cast herself on the ground, confessing her crimes aloud, 


and suddenly became a true penitent, as they did also who had employed 
her. The saint accompanied Ferdinand, king of Leon and Castile, in all his 
expeditions against the Moors, particularly in the siege and taking of 
Cordova, in 1236, which, from the year 718, had ever been the chief seat of 
the Moorish dominions in Spain. Gonzales had a great share in the 
conquests and temporal advantages of this prince, by his prudent counsels 
and prayers, and by the good order which he prevailed with the officers and 
soldiers to observe The conquest of Cordova opened a new field to the zeal 
of Gonzales He moderated the ardor of the conquerors, saved he honor of 
the virgins and the lives of many enemies and purified the mosques, 
converting them into churches: in all which he was seconded by king 
Ferdinand III., surnamed the Saint. The great mosque of Cordova, the most 
famous of all Spain, became the cathedral church: and whereas the Moors, 
when they conquered Compostella, two hundred and sixty years before, had 
carried away the bells and ornaments on the backs of Christians, and placed 
them in this mosque, king Ferdinand compelled the infidels to carry them 
back themselves in the same manner to Compostella. 

Gonzales burned with so ardent a desire to preach the great truths of our 
holy religion to the poor and the peasants, that no entreaties or solicitations 
could retain him any longer at court. Galicia, and the rest of the coast, were 
the chief theatres of his pious labors the latter years of his life. Neither 
mountains, nor places of the most difficult access in As uria, and other 
parts, nor the ignorance and brutality of the people, could daunt his courage. 
Under these fatigues, prayer was his refreshment. He appeared everywhere 
as a new apostle. But the success of his ministry was the most surprising in 
the diocese of Compostella and Tuy, in which also he wrought many 
miracles. At Bayona in Galicia, the number of his auditors having obliged 
him to preach in a great plain, in the open fields, and a violent storm arising 
with wind, thunder, and lightning, his whole audience began to be very 
uneasy, and thought to prevent the worst by flying. The holy preacher 
prevailed upon them to stay, and by prayer appeased the tempest. All places 
round about them were deluged; but not a drop fell on the auditory. The 
saint had a particular zeal to instruct the poor in the country, and the sailors, 
whom he sought on their vessels, and among whom he finished his mortal 
course. He foretold his death on Palm-Sunday, and desiring to die in the 
arms of his brethren at Compostella, set out from Tuy thither, but, growing 


worse on the road, returned to the former place on foot; so unwilling was he 
to remit any thing in his penitential life. Luke, the famous bishop of Tuy, his 
great admirer and friend, attended him to his las breath; buried him 
honorably in his cathedral, and in his last will gave directions for his own 
body to be laid near the remains of this servant of God. They are now 
exposed to public veneration, in the same church, in a magnificent silver 
shrine, and have been honored with many miracles. Some place his death 
on the 15th, and others on the 14th of April, in 1246. Pope Innocent IV. 
beatified him eight years after, in 1254, and granted an office to his order in 
Spain, which was extended to the city of Tuy, though he has not been 
solemnly canonized. Pope Benedict XIV. approved his office for the whole 
Order of St. Dominick. The Spanish and Portuguese mariners invoke his 
intercession in storms, and by it have often received sensible marks of the 
divine succor. They call him corruptly St. Telm, or Elmo, which Papebroke 
and Baillet derive originally from St. Erasmus, who was implored, 
anciently, as a patron by sailors, in the Mediterranean. 

If we look into the lives of all holy preachers and pastors, especially that 
of our Divine model, the Prince of pastors and Saint of saints, we shall find 
that the essential spirit of this state is that of interior recollection and 
devotion, by which the soul is constantly united to God. This is only learned 
by an apprenticeship of retirement, and is founded in rooted habits of 
humility, compunction, and prayer. Great learning is indeed necessary for 
the discharge of the pastoral duties; but this, and all exterior talents, must be 
directed and made spiritual by the interior spirit and intention, or they will 
be pernicious to the pastor, if not also to those whom he ought to direct. For 
fear of the dangers and abuse of human qualifications, some have chose in 
some measure to despise them, hoping thus more securely to find God in 
solitude, penance, and contemplation. This cannot be allowed to those who 
are destined to share in pastoral functions But for such to place any 
confidence in human industry or abilities, would be still a far more fatal 
disorder. It is from true interior charity, zeal, compunction, devotion, and 
humility, that they must derive all their power, and be made instrumental in 
promoting the divine honor, and the sanctification of souls. The pastor must 
be interiorly filled with the spirit of God and his pure love, that this holy 
disposition may animate all he says or does exteriorly. To entertain this 
interior spirit, self-denial, humility, perfect obedience, a contempt of the 


world, assiduous prayer, and constant recollection, must be his perpetual 
study. Those clergymen who pass their lives in dissipation, and whose 
thoughts and hearts are always wandering abroad, are undoubtedly 
strangers to the essential spirit of their state. 


St.s Basilissa and Anastasia, MM. 


These two noble women were disciples of the apostles SS. Peter and Paul at 
Rome, and were beheaded by the order of Nero, as the Roman and Greek 
Martyrologies testify. 


St. Paternus, Bishop of Avranches, C. 


CALLED BY THE FRENCH PATIER, PAIR, AND FOIX 


He was born at Poitiers, about the year 482. His father, Patranus, with the 
consent of his wife, went into Ireland, where he ended his days in holy 
solitude. Paternus, fired by his example, embraced young a monastic life in 
the abbey of Ansion, called, in succeeding ages, Marnes, and at present, 
from the name of a holy abbot of that house, St. Jovin des Marnes, in the 
diocese of Poitiers. After some time, burning with a desire of attaining to 
the perfection of Christian virtue, he passed over to Wales, and in 
Cardiganshire founded a monastery called Llan-patern-vaur, or the church 
of the great Paternus. He made a visit to his father in Ireland: but being 
called back to his monastery of Ansion, he soon after retired with St. 
Scubilion, a monk of that house, and embraced an austere anchoretical life 
in the forest of Scicy, in the diocese of Coutances, near the sea, having first 
obtained leave of the bishop and of the lord of the place. This desert, which 
was then of a great extent, but has been since gradually gained upon by the 
sea, was anciently in great request among the Druids. St. Pair converted to 
the faith the idolaters of that and many neighboring parts, as far as Bayeux, 
and prevailed with them to demolish a pagan temple in this desert, which 
was held in great veneration by the ancient Gauls. St. Senier, called in Latin 
Senator, St. Gaud, and St. Aroastes, holy priests, were his fellow hermits in 
this wilderness, and his fellow-laborers in these missions. St. Pair, in his old 
age, was consecrated bishop of Avranches by Germanus, bishop of Rouen. 
The church of Avranches was exceedingly propagated in the reign of Clovis 
or his children, by St. Severus, the second bishop of the see, who built the 
famous abbey which still bears his name, in the diocese of Coutances, and 
is honored at Rouen on the 1st of February, at Avranches on the 7th of July. 
St. Pair governed his diocese thirteen years, and died about the year 550, on 
the same day with St. Scubilion. Both were buried in the same monument, 
in the oratory of Scicy, now the parish church of St. Pair, a village much 


frequented by pilgrims, near Granville, on the seacoast. In the same oratory 
was interred St. Senator, or Senier, the successor of St. Pair in the see of 
Avranches, who died in 563, and is honored on the 18th of September. The 
church2228 js still enriched with the greatest part of these relics, and those of 
St. Gaud, except those of St. Severus and St. Senier, which have been 
translated to the cathedral at Rouen, and portions of St. Senier’s are at St. 
Magloire’s and St. Victor’s at Paris. St. Pair is titular saint of a great number 
of churches in those parts. See his life in Mabillon, sec. 2, Ben. p. 1103; 
Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 11, p. 471; Fleury,1. 33, t. 7. The abridgment of his 
life by Rouault, curate of St. Pair’s, printed in 1734, stands in need of a 
critical hand. 


St. Munde, Abbot 


Several churches bear the name of this saint in Argvleshire in Scotland, in 
which he was formerly honored as principal patron, and which he edified by 
the shining light of his example, and by his zealous preaching in the tenth 
century. He governed there a great monastery, founded several others in that 
province, and left behind him many great models of Christian perfection. 
His excellent maxims, relating to the most tender and universal fraternal 
charity, meekness, the love of silence and retiredness, and a constant 
attention to the divine presence, were handed down to posterity as sacred 
oracles. St. Munde died in a happy old age, in 962. See King, Hunter the 
Dominican, De Viris Illustr. Scotia, &c. 


St. Ruadhan, Abbot 


This saint was born in the western part of Leinster. Having built the 
monastery of Lothraen, he assembled in it one hundred and fifty fervent 
monks, with whom he divided his time between the exercises of prayer and 
manual labor, which he also sanctified by prayer. He was advanced to the 
episcopal dignity, and was called one of the twelve apostles of Ireland. He 
died in 584. See the Register of Kilkenny, and Colgan, in MSS. 


April 16" 


Eighteen Martyrs of Saragossa 


AND ST. ENCRATIS, OR ENGRATIA, V. M. 


FROM PRUDENTLUS DE COT HYMN. 4. SEE VASA7US BELGA IN CHRON. HISP. 
BREVIARIUM EBORENSE A RESENDIO RECOGNITUM, AN. 1569. 


A. D. 304. 


St. Optatus, and seventeen other holy men,/222 received the crown of 
martyrdom on the same day, at Saragossa, under the cruel governor Dacian, 
in the persecution of Dioclesian, in 804. Two others, Caius and Crementius, 
died of their torments after a second conflict, as Prudentius relates. 

The same venerable author describes, in no less elegant verse, the 
triumph of St. Encratis, or Engratia, virgin. She was a native of Portugal. 
Her father had promised her in marriage to a man of quality in Rousillon, 
but, fearing the dangers, and despising the vanities of the world, and 
resolving to preserve her virginity, in order to appear more agreeable to her 
heavenly spouse, and serve him without hinderance, she fled privately to 
Saragossa, where the persecution was hottest, under the eyes of Dacian. She 
even reproached him with his barbarities, upon which he ordered her to be 
long tormented in the most inhuman manner: her sides were torn with iron 
hooks, and one of her breasts was cut off, so that the inner parts of her chest 
were exposed to view, and part of her liver pulled out. In this condition she 
was sent back to prison, being still alive, and died by the mortifying of her 
wounds, in 304. The relics of all these martyrs were found at Saragossa in 
1389. Prudentius recommended himself to their intercession, and exhorts 
the city, through their prayers, to implore the pardon of their sins, with him, 
that they might follow them to glory.4222 

The martyrs, by a singular happiness and grace, were made perfect 
holocausts of divine love. Every Christian must offer himself a perpetual 
sacrifice to God, and by an active submission to his will, a constant fidelity 
to his law, and a total consecration of all his affections, devote to him all the 


faculties of his soul and body, all the motions of his heart, all the actions 
and moments of his life, and this with the most ardent, unabated love, and 
the most vehement desire of being altogether his. Can we consider that our 
most amiable and loving God, after having conferred upon us numberless 
other benefits, has, with infinite love, given us himself, by becoming man, 
making himself a bleeding victim for our redemption, and in the holy 
eucharist remaining always with us, to be our constant sacrifice of adoration 
and propitiation, and to be our spiritual food, comfort, and strength; lastly, 
by being the eternal spouse of our souls? Can we, I say, consider that our 
infinite God has so many ways, out of love, made himself all ours, and not 
be transported with admiration and love, and cry out with inexpressible 
ardor: My beloved is mine, and I am his. Yes, I will from this moment 
dedicate myself entirely to him. Why am not I ready to die of grief and 
compunction that I ever lived one moment not wholly to him! Oh! my soul, 
base, mean, sinful, and unworthy as thou art, the return which by thy love 
and sacrifice thou makest to thy infinite God, bears no proportion, and is on 
innumerable other titles a debt, and thy sovereign exaltation and happiness. 
It is an effect of his boundless mercy that he accepts thy oblation, and so 
earnestly sues for it by bidding thee give him thy heart. Set at least no 
bounds to the ardor with which thou makest it the only desire of thy heart, 
and thy only endeavor to be wholly his, by faithfully corresponding to his 
grace, and by making thy heart an altar on which thou never ceasest to offer 
all thy affections and powers to him, and to his greater glory, and to become 
a pure victim to burn and be entirely consumed with the fire of divine love. 
In union with the divine victim, the spotless lamb, who offers himself on 
our altars and in heaven for us, our sacrifice, however unworthy and 
imperfect, will find acceptance; but for it to be presented with, and by what 
is so holy, what is sanctity itself, with what purity, with what fervour ought 
it to be made! 


St. Turibius, Bishop of Astorga 


A zealous maintainer of ecclesiastical discipline, and defender of the faith 
against the Priscillianist heresy in Spain; in which his endeavors were 
seconded by St. Leo the Great, as appears by his letter to St. Turibius.1234 
His predecessor, Dictinius, had the misfortune to fall into the heresy of the 
Priscillianists; but was never deposed, as Quesnel mistakes. His death 
happened about the year 420, as is clear from St. Austin.4222 St. Turibius 
died about the year 460, and is named in the Roman Martyrology on this 
day. See Baronius, Gerves, and Cacciari, Exercitat. in Op. S. Leon. Diss. 2, 
de Heresi Priscill. c. 13, 14, p. 250, &c. 


St. Fructuosus, Archbishop of Braga, C. 


He was a prince of the royal blood of the Visigoth kings in Spain; but, from 
his youth, desired to consecrate his life to the divine service in a holy retreat 
beyond the reach of that whirlpool of business, faction, pleasure, and sin, 
called the world. After the death of his parents, he found himself at large, 
and at full liberty to dispose of himself according to his desire. He therefore 
procured himself to be instructed in the sacred sciences, in the great school 
which the bishop of Palencia had established for the education of his clergy. 
He sold the greatest part of his estate, and bestowed the whole price upon 
the poor, and with the rest founded several monasteries, especially a great 
one on his estate upon the mountains near Vierzo, under the title of SS. 
Justin and Pastor, martyrs of Complutum, or Alcala; whence he called this 
abbey Complutum. He put on the monastic habit, and governed this house 
as abbot till he saw it settled in good order. He then appointed another 
abbot, and retired into a wilderness, where he led a most austere life, 
clothed with the skins of beasts, in imitation of the ancient hermits. He 
afterwards founded several other monasteries, and a great nunnery called 
None, because nine miles from the sea. We have two monastic rules 
compiled by him, the one called of Complutum, the other the common rule. 
He was consecrated bishop of Duma, near Braga, and, in 656, archbishop of 
Braga. His innocence and virtue were no security from the shafts of envy; 
but he overcame injuries by meekness and patience: and died laid on ashes 
before the altar, as he desired, on the 16th of April, 665. His body now rests 
at Compostella. See his life written by a contemporary author in Mabillon, 
sec. 2; Ben. Bulteau, Hist. de l?Ordre de St. Benoit. t. 1, and Henschenius, 
Apr. t. 2, p. 430. 


St. Druon, or Drugo, Recluse 


PATRON OF SHEPHERDS 


He was nobly born, at Epinoy in Flanders, but his father died before his 
birth, and his mother in childbed. From his infancy, he was remarkable for 
piety and devotion, and at twenty years of age distributed his money and 
goods among the poor, and renounced his estates in favor of the next heirs, 
that he might be at liberty to serve Christ in poverty and penance. Being 
thus disengaged from the world, clad in a ragged, poor garment, over a hair- 
shirt, he set out, like Abraham, leaving his friends and country, and, after 
having visited several holy places, hired himself shepherd to a virtuous 
lady, named Elizabeth de la Haire, at Sebourg, two leagues from Valen 
ciennes. The retirement and abjection of this state were most agreeable to 
him, on account of the opportunities with which they furnished him of 
perpetual prayer, and the exercises of penance and humility. Happy would 
servants be, did they consider and make use of the great advantages to 
virtue which Providence puts into their hands, by daily opportunities of 
most heroic acts of obedience, self-denial, humility, patience, meekness, 
penance, and all other virtues. The saints thought they purchased such 
Opportunities cheap at any rate; yet many lose them, nay, by sloth, 
impatience, avarice, or other vices, pervert them into occasions of sin. Six 
years Druon kept sheep, in great obscurity, and as the last among the menial 
servants; but his humility, modesty, meekness, charity, and eminent spirit of 
devotion and prayer, in spite of his disguise, gained him the esteem and 
affection of everybody, particularly of his mistress. Many made him 
presents: but these he bestowed on the poor, with whatever he could 
privately retrench from himself. To fly the danger of applause, at length he 
left his place, and visited Rome nine times, and often many other places of 
devotion; making these pilgrimages not journeys of sloth, curiosity, and 
dissipation, but exercises of uninterrupted prayer and penance. He returned 
from time to time to Sebourg; where, when a rupture put an end to his 


pilgrimages, he at length pitched his tent for the remainder of his life. He 
built himself a narrow cell against the wall of the church, that he might at 
all times adore God as it were at the foot of his altars. Here he lived a 
recluse for the space of forty-five years, his food being barley-bread made 
with a lie of ashes, and his drink warm water. To disguise this part of his 
mortifications, he called this diet a medicine for his distemper. In this 
voluntary prison he lived in assiduous prayer and manual labor to the 
eighty-fourth year of his age, dying in 1186, on the 16th of April, on which 
day his name occurs in the Roman Martyrology. His relics remain in the 
church of St. Martin at Sebourg. See his life in Papebroke, p. 441, Mireeus, 
&c. 


St. Joachim of Sienna, C. 


OF THE ORDER OF SERVITES 


He was a native of Sienna, of the noble family of Pelacani. No sooner had 
he attained to the use of reason, than he discovered a happy inclination to 
piety. He seemed to have sucked in with his mother’s milk a singular 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin; and it was his greatest pleasure in his 
childhood to pray before her image or altar, and to repeat often, and in all 
places, the angelical salutation, Ave Maria. His charity for the poor was not 
less extraordinary than his devotion. He stripped himself to clothe and 
relieve them: whatever was given him for his pocket he bestowed in alms. 
Moreover, he never ceased to solicit his parents in favor of the distressed. 
His father one day checked him, and told him that prudence ought to set 
bounds to his liberality, or he would reduce his whole family to poverty. 
The compassionate youth modestly replied: “You have taught me that an 
alms is given to Jesus Christ, in the persons of the poor: can we refuse him 
any thing? And what is the advantage of riches, but that they be employed 
in purchasing treasures in heaven?” The father wept for joy to hear such 
generous sentiments of virtue from one of so tender an age, and so dear to 
him. He sometimes caught his little son at his devotions at midnight, for 
which he secretly rose from his bed while others slept. The saint, at fourteen 
years of age, received the religious habit from the hands of St. Philip Beniti, 
in 1272, and, out of devotion to the mother of God, took the name of 
Joachim. Such was his fervor, from the first day he entered the convent, that 
the most advanced looked upon him as a perfect model. All virtues were in 
him most conspicuous; but none more admirable than the spirit of prayer, 
and an extraordinary humility and love of abjection. He strenuously resisted 
the utmost endeavors that could be used to promote him to the priesthood: 
which dignity he always looked upon with trembling. To serve at mass was 
the height of his ambition: and he often assisted at that adorable sacrifice in 
raptures of devotion. The meanest and most painful offices and drudgery of 


the house were his great delight: for true humility is never more pleased 
than in humiliations and obscurity, as pride finds its pleasure in public and 
great actions, which attract the eyes of others. The whole life of this saint 
seemed a continual study to conceal himself from men, and to lie hid from 
the world: but the more he fled the esteem of others, the more it followed 
him. Seeing himself too much respected and honored at Sienna, he earnestly 
entreated his general to remove him to some remote house of the order, 
where he hoped to remain unknown. Arezzo was allotted him: but as soon 
as his departure was known, the whole city of Sienna was in a tumult, till, 
to appease the people, he was recalled into his own country, of which he 
continued to his death the glory, and, by his prayers and example, the 
support and comfort. God honored him with miracles both before and after 
his death, which happened on the 16th of April, in the year 1305, of his age 
the forty-seventh. The popes Paul V. and Urban VIII. granted to his order 
the license of celebrating his festival with an office. See his life written by 
Attavanti, a priest of the same order at Florence: also Giani’s Annals, &c. 


St. Mans, or Magnus, B. M 


In the reign of Duncan, king of Scotland, an army of savage pagan 
Norwegians, under Hacon, ravaged the isles of Orkney. To stop the 
butchery of the inhabitants, Mans, the zealous bishop, met the barbarians, 
and when they threatened him with death, boldly replied: “I am ready to die 
a thousand times over for the cause of God and his flock: but in his name I 
command you to spare his people.” Commending his soul to his Redeemer, 
through the intercession of the Virgin Mary, St. Palladius, and St. Servanus, 
patron of that diocese, he presented his head to be struck off by the 
executioner. He suffered in the year 1104, in the isle of Eglis, one of the 
Orcades, and was buried in the same. His tomb became famous for the 
reputation of miracles, and the devotion of pilgrims. See Hunter, de Viris 
Illustr. Scotia; Lesley, Descr Scot. p. 40; King the ancient hymn in his 
honor, &c. 


April 17" 


St. Anicetus, Pope, Martyr 


SEE EUSEBIUS, B. 5, C. 24. TILLEMONT, T. 2, P. 442 


SECOND AGE 


He succeeded St. Pius in the latter part of the reign of Antomnus Pius, sat 
about eight years, from 165 to 173, and is styled a martyr in the Roman and 
other Martyrologies: if he did not shed his blood for the faith, he at least 
purchased the title of martyr by great sufferings and dangers. He received a 
visit from St. Polycarp, and tolerated the custom of the Asiatics in 
celebrating Easter on the 14th day of the first moon after the vernal 
equinox, with the Jews. His vigilance protected his flock from the wiles of 
the heretics, Valentine and Marcion, instruments whom the devil sent to 
Rome, seeking to corrupt the faith in the capital of the world. Marcion, in 
Pontus, after having embraced a state of continency, fell into a crime with a 
young virgin; for which he was excommunicated by the bishop, who was 
his own father. He came to Rome, in hopes to be there received into the 
communion of the church, but was rejected, till he had made satisfaction, by 
penance, to his own bishop. Upon which he commenced heresiarch, as 
Tertullian and St. Epiphanius relate. He professed himself a Stoic 
philosopher, and seems to have been a priest. Joining the heresiarch Cerdo, 
who was come out of Syria to Rome, in the time of pope Hyginus, he 
established two gods, or first principles, the one, the author of all good; the 
other, of all evil: also of the Jewish law, and of the Old Testament: which he 
maintained to be contrary to the New. Tertullian informs us4422 that he 
repented, and was promised at Rome to be again received into the church, 
on condition that he brought back all those souls which he had perverted. 
This he was laboring to effect when he died, though some understand this 
circumstance of his master Cerdo. He left many unhappy followers of his 
errors at Rome, in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Persia, and Cyprus.24 

The thirty-six first bishops of Rome, down to Liberius, and, this one 
excepted, all the popes to Symmachus, the fifty-second, in 498, are honored 


among the saints; and out of two hundred and forty-eight popes, from St. 
Peter to Clement XIII., seventy-eight are named in the Roman Martyrology. 
In the primitive ages, the spirit of fervor and perfect sanctity, which is now 
a-days so rarely to be found in the very sanctuaries of virtue, and in the 
world seems in most places scarce so much as known, was conspicuous in 
most of the faithful, and especially in their pastors. The whole tenor of their 
lives, both in retirement and in their public actions, breathed it in such a 
manner as to render them the miracles of the world, angels on earth, living 
copies of their divine Redeemer, the odor of whose virtues and holy law and 
religion they spread on every side. Indeed, what could be more amiable, 
what more admirable, than the perfect simplicity, candor, and sincerity; the 
profound humility, invincible patience and meekness; the tender charity, 
even toward their enemies and persecutors; the piety, compunction, and 
heavenly zeal, which animated all their words and their whole conduct, and 
which, by fervent exercise under sufferings and persecutions, were carried 
to the most heroic degree of perfection? By often repeating in our prayers 
sacred protestations of our love of God, we easily impose upon ourselves, 
and fancy that his love reigns in our affections. But by relapsing so 
frequently into impatience, vanity, pride, or other sins, we give the lie to 
ourselves. For it is impossible for the will to fall so easily and so suddenly 
from the sovereign degree of sincere love. If, after making the most solemn 
protestations of inviolable friendship and affection for a fellow-creature, we 
should have no sooner turned our backs, but should revile and contemn 
him, without having received any provocation or affront from him, and this 
habitually, would not the whole world justly call our protestations 
hypocrisy, and our pretended friendship a mockery? Let us by this rule 
judge if our love of God be sovereign, so long as our inconstancy betrays 
the insincerity of our hearts. 


St. Stephen, Abbot of Citeaux, C. 


From the Exordium of Citeaux: the Annals of that Order by Manriquez: the 
short ancient Life of St. Stephen, published by Henriquez in his Fasciculus, 
printed at Brussels in 1624, and by Henschenius, 17 Apr. t. 2, p. 497; also 
from the Little Exordium of Citeaux, and the Exordium Magnum Cisterc, 
both in the first tome of Teissier’s Bibliotheca Patrum Cisterc. See De 
Visch’s Bibliotheca Cisterciensis, or History of the Writers of this Order, in 
Ato. printed in 1656. Le Nain, Hist. de Ordre de Citeaux, t. 1, Stephens, 
Monast. Anglic. t. 2; Britannia Sancta. and Hist. Littéraire de la France, t. 
11, p. 213. 


A. D. 1134. 


St. Stephen Harding was an Englishman of an honorable family, and heir to 
a plentiful estate. He had his education in the monastery of Sherbourne, in 
Dorsetshire, and there laid a very solid foundation of literature and sincere 
piety. A cheerfulness in his countenance always showed the inward joy of 
his soul, and a calm which no passions seemed ever to disturb. Out of a 
desire of learning more perfectly the means of Christian perfection, he, with 
one devout companion, travelled into Scotland, and afterwards to Paris, and 
to Rome. They every day recited together the whole psalter, and passed the 
rest of their time on the road in strict silence, occupied in holy meditation 
and private prayer. Stephen, in his return, heard at Lyons of the great 
austerity and sanctity of the poor Benedictin monastery of Molesme, lately 
founded by St. Robert, in 1075, in the diocese of Langres. Charmed with 
the perpetual recollection and humility of this house, he made choice of it to 
accomplish there the sacrifice of himself to God. Such was the extreme 
poverty of this place, that the monks, for want of bread, were often obliged 
to live on the wild herbs of the wilderness. The compassion and veneration 
of the neighborhood at length supplied their wants to profusion: but, with 
plenty and riches, a spirit of relaxation and self-love crept in, and drew 


many aside from their duty. St. Robert, Alberic his prior, and Stephen, 
seeing the evil too obstinate to admit a cure, left the house; but upon the 
complaint of the monks, were called back again; Robert, by an order of the 
pope, the other two by the diocesan. Stephen was then made superior. The 
monks had promised a reformation of their sloth and irregularities; but their 
hearts not being changed, they soon relapsed. They would keep more 
clothes than the rule allowed; did not work so long as it prescribed, and did 
not prostrate to strangers, nor wash their feet when they came to their 
house. St. Stephen made frequent remonstrances to them on the subject of 
their remissness. He was sensible that as the public tranquillity and safety of 
the state depend on the ready observance and strict execution of the laws, so 
much more do the perfection and sanctification of a religious state consist 
in the most scrupulous fidelity in complying with all its rules. These are the 
pillars of the structure: he who shakes and undermines them throws down 
the whole edifice, and roots up the very foundations. Moreover, in the 
service of God, nothing is small true love is faithful, and never contemns or 
wilfully fails in the least circumstance or duty, in which the will of God is 
pointed out. Gerson observes, how difficult a matter it is to restore the spirit 
of discipline when it is once decayed, and that, of the two, it is more easy to 
found a new order. From whence arises his just remark, how grievous the 
scandal and crime must be of those who, by their example and tepidity, first 
open a gap to the least habitual irregularity in a religious order or house. 
Seeing no hopes of a sufficient reformation, St. Robert appointed another 
abbot at Molesme, and with B. Alberic, St. Stephen, and other fervent 
monks, they being twenty-one in number, with the permission of Hugh, 
archbishop of Lyons, and legate of the holy see, retired to Citeaux, a marshy 
wilderness, five leagues from Dijon. The viscount of Beaune gave them the 
ground, and Eudes, afterwards duke of Burgundy, built them a little church, 
which was dedicated under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, as all the 
churches of this order from that time have been. The monks with their own 
hands cut down trees, and built themselves a monastery of wood, and in it 
made a new profession of the rule of St. Bennet, which they bound 
themselves to observe in its utmost severity. This solemn act they 
performed on St. Bennet’s day, 1098: which is regarded as the date of the 
Cistercian order. After a year and some months St. Robert was recalled to 
Molesme, and B. Alberic chosen the second abbot of Citeaux These holy 


men, with their rigorous silence, recollection, and humility, appeared to 
strangers, by their very countenances, as angels on earth, particularly to two 
legates of pope Paschal II., who, paying them a visit, could not be satiated 
with fixing their eyes on their faces; which, though emaciated with extreme 
austerities, breathed an amiable peace and inward joy, with a heavenly air 
resulting from their assiduous humble conversation with God, by which 
they seemed transformed into citizens of heaven. Alberic obtained from 
Paschal II. the confirmation of his order, in 1100, and compiled several 
statutes to enforce the strict observance of the rule of Saint Bennet, 
according to the letter. Hugh, duke of Burgundy, after a reign of three years, 
becoming a monk at Cluni, resigned his principality to his brother Eudes, 
who was the founder of Citeaux, and who, charmed with the virtue of these 
monks, came to live in their neighborhood, and lies buried in their church 
will several of his successors. He was great-grandson to Robert, the first 
duke of Burgundy, son to Robert, king of France, and brother to king Henry 
I. The second son of duke Eudes, named Henry, made his religious 
profession under B. Alberic, and died holily at Citeaux. B. Alberic finished 
his course on sackcloth and ashes, on the 26th of January, 1109, and St. 
Stephen was chosen the third abbot.4222 The order seemed then in great 
danger of failing: it was the astonishment of the universe, but had appeared 
so austere, that hitherto scarce any had the courage to embrace that institute. 
St. Stephen, who had been the greatest assistant to his two predecessors in 
the foundation, carried its rule to the highest perfection, and propagated the 
order exceedingly, so as to be regarded as the principal among its founders, 
as Le Nam observes. 

It was his first care to secure, by the best fences, the essential spirit of 
solitude and poverty. For this purpose, the frequent visits of strangers were 
prevented, and only the duke of Burgundy permitted to enter. He also was 
entreated not to keep his court in the monastery on holydays, as he had been 
accustomed to lo. Gold and silver crosses were banished out of the church, 
and a cross of painted wood, and iron candlesticks were made use of: no 
gold chalices were allowed, but only silver gilt; the vestments, stoles, and 
maniples, &c., were made of common cloth and fringes, without gold or 
silver. The intention of this rule was, that every object might serve to 
entertain the spirit of poverty in this austere order. The founder, with this 


holy view, would have poverty to reign even in the church, where yet he 
required the utmost neatness and decency, by which this plainness and 
simplicity appeared with a majesty well becoming religion and the house of 
God. If riches are to be displayed, this is to be done in the first place to the 
honor of Him who bestowed them, as God himself was pleased to show in 
the temple built by king Solomon. Upon this consideration, the monks of 
Cluni used rich ornaments in the service of the church. But a very contrary 
spirit moved some of that family afterwards to censure this rule of the 
Cistercians, which St. Bernard justified by his apology. Let not him that 
eateth, despise him that eateth not.122® And many saints have thought a neat 
simplicity and plainness, even in their churches, more suitable to that spirit 
of extraordinary austerity and poverty which they professed. The Cistercian 
monks allotted several hours in the day to manual labor, copying books, or 
sacred studies. St. Stephen, who was a most learned man, wrote in 1109, 
being assisted by his fellow monks, a very correct copy of the Latin Bible, 
which he made for the use of the monks, having collated it with 
innumerable manuscripts, and consulted many learned Jews on the Hebrew 
text.4227 But God was pleased to visit him with trials, that his virtue might 
be approved when put to the test. The duke of Burgundy and his court were 
much offended at being shut out of the monastery, and withdrew their 
charities and protection: by which means the monks, who were not able 
totally to subsist by their labor, in their barren woods and swampy ground, 
were reduced to extreme want: in which pressing necessity St. Stephen 
went out to beg a little bread from door to door: yet refused to receive any 
from a simoniacal priest. For though this order allows not begging abroad, 
as contrary to its essential retirement, such a case of extreme necessity must 
be excepted, as Le Nain observes. The saint and his holy monks rejoiced in 
this their poverty, and in the hardships and sufferings which they felt under 
it; but were comforted by frequent sensible marks of the divine protection. 
This trial was succeeded by another. In the two years 1111 and 1112, 
sickness swept away the greater part of this small community. St. Stephen 
feared he should leave no successors to inherit, not worldly riches, but his 
poverty and penance; and many presumed to infer that their institute was 
too severe, and not agreeable to heaven. St. Stephen, with many tears, 
recommended to God his little flock, and after repeated assurances of his 


protection, had the consolation to receive at once into his community, St. 
Bemard, with thirty gentlemen; whose example was followed by many 
others. St. Stephen then founded other monasteries, which he peopled with 
his monks; as La Ferté, in the diocese of Challons, in 1113; Poatigni, near 
Auxerre, in 1114; Clairvaux, in 1115, for several friends of St. Bernard, 
who was appointed the first abbot; and Morimond, in the diocese of 
Langres. St. Stephen held the first general chapter in 1116. Cardinal Guy, 
archbishop of Vienne, legate of the holy see, in 1117, made a visit to 
Citeaux, carried St. Stephen to his diocese, and founded there, in a valley, 
the abbey of Bonnevaux. He was afterwards pope, under the name of 
Calixtus II., and dying in 1124, ordered his heart to be carried to Citeaux, 
and put into the hands of St. Stephen. It lies behind the high altar, in the old 
church. St. Stephen lived to found himself thirteen abbeys, and to see above 
a hundred founded by monks of his order under his direction. In order to 
maintain strict discipline and perfect charity, he established frequent 
visitations to be made of every monastery, and instituted general chapters. 
The annalist of this order thinks he was the first author of general chapters; 
nor do we find any mention of them before his time. The assemblies of 
abbots, sometimes made in the reigns of Charlemagne and Louis le 
Débonnaire, &c., were kinds of extraordinary synods; not regular chapters. 
St. Stephen held the first general chapter of his order in 1116; the second in 
1119. In this latter he published several statutes called the Charte of Charity, 
confirmed the same year by Calixtus II.422® He caused afterwards a 
collection of sacred ceremonies and customs to be drawn up, under the 
name of the Usages of Citeaux, and a short history of the beginning of the 
order to be written, called the Exordium of Citeaux. The holy founder made 
a journey into Flanders in 1125; in which he visited the abbey of St. Vast, at 
Arras, where he was received by the abbot Henry and his community, as if 
he had been an angel from heaven; and the most sacred league of spiritual 
friendship was made between them, of which several monuments are 
preserved in the library of Citeaux, described by Mabillon. In 1128, he and 
St. Bernard assisted at the council of Troyes, being summoned to it by the 
bishop of Albano, legate of the apostolic see. In 1132, St. Stephen waited 
on pope Innocent II., who was come into France. The bishop of Paris, the 
archbishop of Sens, and other prelates, besought the mediation of St. 


Stephen with the king of France and with the pope, in affairs of the greatest 
importance. The Cistercian monks came over also into England in the time 
of St. Stephen. The extreme austerity and sanctity of the professors of this 
order, which did not admit any relaxation in its discipline for two hundred 
years after its institution, were a subject of astonishment and edification to 
the whole world, as is described at large by Oderic Vitalis, St. Peter, abbot 
of Cluni, William of St. Thierry, William of Malmesbury, Peter, abbot of 
Celles, Stephen, bishop of Tournay, cardinal James of Vitry, pope Innocent 
IIl., &c., who mention, with amazement, their rigorous silence, their 
abstinence from flesh-meat, and, for the most part, from fish, eggs, milk, 
and cheese; their lying on straw, long watchings from midnight till morning, 
and austere fasts; their bread as hard as the earth itself; their hard labor in 
cultivating desert lands to produce the pulse and herbs on which they 
subsisted; their piety, devotion, and tears, in singing the divine office; the 
cheerfulness of their countenances breathing a holy joy in pale and 
mortified faces; the poverty of their houses; the lowliness of their buildings, 
&c. 

The saint having assembled the chapter of his order in 1133, when all the 
other business was dispatched, alleging his great age, infirmities, and 
incapacity, begged most earmestly to be discharged from his office of 
general, that he might in holy solitude have leisure to prepare himself to 
appear at the judgment-seat of Christ. All were afflicted, but durst not 
oppose his desire. The chapter chose one Guy; but the saint discovering him 
unworthy of such a charge, in a few days he was deposed, and Raynard, a 
holy disciple of St. Bernard, created general. St. Stephen did not long 
survive the election of Raynard. Twenty neighboring abbots of his order 
assembled at Citeaux, to attend at his death. While he was in his agony, he 
heard many whispering that, after so virtuous and penitential a life, he could 
have nothing to fear in dying: at this he said to them, trembling: “I assure 
you that I go to God in fear and trembling. If my baseness should be found 
to have ever done any good, even in this I fear, lest I should not have 
preserved that grace with the humility and care I ought.” He passed to 
immortal glory on the 28th of March, 1134, and was interred in the tomb of 
B. Alberic, in which also many of his successors lie buried, in the cloister, 
near the door of the church./222 His order keeps his festival on the 15th of 


July, as of the first class, with an octave, and with greater solemnity than 
those of St. Robert or St. Bernard, having always looked upon him as the 
principal of its founders. The Roman Martyrology honors him on the 17th 
of April, supposed to be the day on which he was canonized, of which 
mention is made by Benedict XIV.1“42 


St. Simeon, Bishop of Ctesiphon 


AND HIS COMPANIONS, MARTYRS 


FROM THEIR GENUINE ACTS, PUBLISHED BY ASSEMANI, ACTA MART. ORIENT. T. 1, P. 
1; SOZOM. B. 2, C. 8, 9, 10. &C. 


A. D. 341. 


This holy primate of the church of Persia, was its most illustrious champion 
in the great persecution of Sapor II., surnamed the longlived.424! The 
haughtiness of this prince appears from his letter to Constantine the Great, 
preserved by Ammianus Marcellinus, in which he styles himself king of 
kings, partner with the stars, brother of the sun and moon, and says,1242 
“That whereas in valor and virtue he surpassed all his predecessors, he 
ought to have demanded the largest extent of empire that any of them had 
possessed. Nevertheless, though their dominions had formerly reached as 
far as Macedonia, he contented himself with insisting only on the restitution 
of the eastern parts, which had been usurped by the Romans.” It was as 
much out of hatred of the Roman name, as of the faith, that this haughty 
tyrant vented his rage on the Christians of his empire in three bloody 
persecutions. The first he raised in the eighteenth year of his reign, of Christ 
327, in which were crowned Jonas, Barachisius, and others, mentioned on 
the 29th of March: the second in his thirtieth year, in which died SS. Sapor, 
Isaac, &c., whom we commemorate on the 20th of November: and the 
third, of all others the most cruel, in his thirty-first year. This was continued 
with the utmost rage, during the last forty years of his reign. Sozomen 
writes,/243 that the names of sixteen thousand who were crowned by it, 
were upon record; but adds, with St. Maruthas, that those whose names 
were not known on earth, were innumerable.12“ of these glorious martyrs, 
St. Simeon and his companions were the most illustrious. 

St. Simeon was surnamed Barsaboe, signifying the son of a fuller, from 
the trade of his father, according to the custom of the Orientals. He was a 


disciple of Papa, bishop of Ctesiphon, and by him made his coadjutor, in 
314; from which time he sat twenty-six years and some months; some time 
with Papa, afterwards alone. The council of Nice declared the bishop of 
Ctesiphon metropolitan of all Persia, which happened in St. Simeon’s time: 
for he assisted at that council, not in person, but by his priest, who was 
afterwards his successor, and named Sciadhustes, as Ebedjesus and St. 
Maruthas testify.42“2 The Chaldaic acts of the martyrdom of St. Simeon, 
written by St. Maruthas, give us the following account of his triumph. 

In the hundred and seventeenth year of the kingdom of the Persians, the 
thirty-first of Sapor, the king of kings, of Christ the three hundred and 
fortieth, king Sapor, resolving to abolish the Christian religion, decreed, that 
whoever embraced it should be made a slave, and oppressed the Christians 
with insupportable taxes. St. Simeon wrote to him a letter, with that courage 
which nothing but a truly apostolic spirit could dictate. And to the threats of 
the king against him and his people, he answered: “As Jesus willingly 
offered himself to death for the whole world, and by dying redeemed it, 
why shall I be afraid to lay down my life for a people, with the care of 
whose salvation I am charged? I desire not to live, unless I may continue 
unspotted and undefiled. God forbid that I should purchase life at the hazard 
of those souls for which Jesus died. I am not so slothful as to fear to walk in 
his steps, to tread the path of his passion, and to share in the communion of 
his sacrifice. As to your threats against my people, they do not want for 
courage to die for their salvation.” The king, receiving this answer, 
trembled with wrath, and immediately dictated a decree, commanding all 
priests and deacons to be put to death, the churches to be levelled with the 
ground, and the sacred vessels to be converted to profane uses He added: 
“And let Simeon, the leader of wicked men, who despises my royal majesty, 
worships only the God of Cesar, and despises my divinity, be brought and 
arraigned before me.” The Jews, naturally enemies to the Christians, seeing 
the circumstances favorable to their malice, said to the king: “If you, O 
king, write to Cesar, he will take no notice of your letter: but at a poor line 
from Simeon he will arise, adore, and embrace it with both hands, and 
command all things contained in it to be instantly put in execution.” 
Simeon, pursuant to the king’s orders, was apprehended and bound in 
chains with two others of the twelve priests of his church, Abdhaicla and 


Hananias. As he was led through his native city Susan, he begged he might 
not pass by a great Christian church lately converted into a Jewish 
synagogue by the authority of the Magians,12“© lest the very sight should 
make him fall into a swoon. Being hurried on by the guards in great haste, 
they made a long journey in a very few days, and arrived at Ledan, the 
capital of the Huzites, or, as it is called by the Latins, the province of Uxia, 
upon the river Oxios, to the East, adjoining to the province of Susan. The 
governor had no sooner informed the king that the leader of the Christians 
was brought thither, than Simeon was ordered to appear before him. The 
holy bishop refusing to prostrate himself according to the Persian custom, 
the king asked why he did not adore him as he had formerly been 
accustomed to do. Simeon answered: “Because I was never before brought 
to you bound, and with the view of compelling me to deny the true God.” 
The Magians told the king that Simeon ought to be put to death as a 
conspirator against his throne. Simeon said to them: “Impious men, are not 
you content to have corrupted the kingdom? Must you endeavor to draw us 
Christians also into your wickedness?” The king, then putting on a milder 
countenance, said: “Take my advice, Simeon, who wish you well: adore the 
deity of the sun: nothing can be more for your own and your whole people’s 
advantage.” Simeon answered: “I would not adore you, O king; and you far 
excel the sun, being endued with reason. We Christians have no Lord but 
Christ, who was crucified.” “If you adored a living God,” said the king, “I 
would excuse your folly; but you give the title of God to a man who expired 
on an ignominious tree Lay aside that madness, and adore the sun, by 
whose divinity all things subsist. If you do this, riches, honors, and the 
greatest dignities of my kingdom shall be yours.” Simeon replied: “That sun 
mourned at the death of Christ its Lord and the Creator of men, who rose 
again glorious, and ascended into heaven. Your honors tempt not me, who 
know much greater are prepared for me in heaven, with which you are 
unacquainted.” The king said: “Spare your own life, and the lives of an 
infinite multitude, who, I am resolved, shall all die, if you are obstinate.” 
Simeon boldly answered: “Were you to commit such a crime, you would 
find cause to repent of it on the day when you will be called upon to give an 
account of all your actions; you will then know the heinousness of your 
offence. I resign to your pleasure this miserable short life.” Then the king 


said: “Though you have no compassion for yourself, I pity at least your 
followers, and will endeavor to cure them of their folly, by the severity of 
your punishment.” Simeon answered: “You will learn by experience that 
Christians will not lose their lives in God, for the sake of living here with 
you; nor would we exchange the eternal name we have received from 
Christ, for the diadem which you wear.” The king said: “If you will not 
honor me before my nobles, nor adore me with this sun, the deity of all the 
East, I will to-morrow cause the beauty of your face, and the venerable 
comeliness of your body, to be disfigured by blows, and stained with your 
blood.” Simeon replied: “You make the sun and yourself equally gods, but 
you are greater than the sun. If you disfigure this body, it has a repairer who 
will raise it again, and restore with interest this beauty which he created, 
and which is now despicable.” The king then commanded he should be kept 
in close confinement till the next day. It is remarked that St. Simeon was 
exceeding comely in his person, and venerable and graceful in his aspect. 
There sat at the palace gate, as Simeon was led through it, an old eunuch, 
in the highest favor with the king, who had been trained up by him from his 
infancy. He was then the first nobleman in the whole kingdom, and the 
Arzabades, that is, the keeper of the king’s chamber, or the lord high 
chamberlain: his name was Guhsciatazades, which in Chaldaic signifies 
nobleman. Sozomen calls him Usthazanes. He was a Christian but fearing 
his master’s displeasure, had some time before publicly adored the sun. 
This minister seeing the saint pass by, as he was led back to prison, rose up 
and prostrated himself before him. But the bishop, having been informed 
that he had been guilty of an outward act of idolatry, reprimanded him 
sharply for it, and turned away from him. This touched the eunuch to the 
quick, who entering into a sense of the enormity of his crime, burst into 
loud cries and many tears, filling the court with his lamentations, saying to 
himself: “If Simeon’s aversion and rebuke be so grievous to me, how shall I 
be able to bear the anger and indignation of God, whom I have basely 
denied!” Whereupon, hastening home, he threw off his rich garments, and 
put on black for mourning, according to the Persian custom, still in use, 
under any affliction. In this dress he returned, and sat in grief at the palace 
gate in his usual place. The king being informed of it, sent to inquire why 
he mourned, while his sovereign enjoyed his crown and health. He 
answered, that it was for a double fault, the renouncing the true God by 


adoring the sun, and the imposing on the emperor by an insincere act of 
worship, acting therein contrary to the dictates of his reason and conscience. 
The king, enraged thereat, said: “I will soon rid you of this mad grief, if you 
continue obstinate in your present opinion.” Guhsciatazades replied: “TI call 
to witness the Lord of heaven and earth, that I will never more obey you in 
this nor repeat that of which I heartily repent. I am a Christian, and will 
never more be guilty of so base a perfidy against the true God to please 
man.” The king said: “I pity your old age: I grieve to think you should lose 
the merit of your long services to my father and to myself. I beg you, lay 
aside the opinions of wicked men, that you may not perish together with 
them.” The eunuch answered: “Know, O king, that I will never abandon 
God, and pay divine worship to creatures.” “Do I then worship creatures?” 
said the king. “Yes,” said the nobleman, “even creatures destitute of reason 
and life.” Hereupon the king commanded him to be put to the torture, but at 
the request of the nobility changed his mind, and gave orders for his 
immediate execution. As he was led out to be beheaded he sent a faithful 
eunuch to the king, begging, as the last and only favor for all his past 
services, that a crier might proclaim before him, that he was not put to death 
for any crime, but purely for being a Christian. This he desired, that he 
might repair the scandal which his apostacy had given. The king the more 
readily assented to the proposal, because he thought it would the more 
effectually deter his subjects from a religion which he punished with death 
even in a faithful domestic, and a kind of foster-father: not considering how 
much so great an example would encourage them. The holy old man was 
beheaded on Maundy-Thursday, the thirteenth lunar day in April. St. 
Simeon being informed in his dungeon of the martyrdom of 
Guhsciatazades, gave most hearty thanks to God for his triumph, and 
earnestly begged his own might be hastened, crying out: “O happy day, 
which will call me to execution! It will free me from all dangers and 
miseries, and present me with my long desired crown: it will end all my 
sorrows, and wipe away all my tears.” While he poured forth his soul in 
languishing sighs and long prayer, with his hands lifted up to heaven, the 
two priests who had been apprehended with him, saw and admired his 
countenance most beautiful and shining, expressing the inward joy of his 
soul, and his longing hope and desires. Maundy Thursday night the saint 
spent in prayer, crying out: “Hear me, O Jesus, though most undeserving 


and unworthy, grant that I may drink this cup on this day, and at the hour of 
your passion. May all know that Simeon was obedient to his Lord, and was 
sacrificed with him.” 

Simeon being brought to the bar the next day, it being Good-Friday, and 
refusing, as before, to adore the king, he said to him: “Simeon, what is the 
result of this night’s deliberation? Do you accept of my mercy, or do you 
persist in disobeying me, and choose death? Adore the sun but for once, and 
never adore it again, unless you please. On that condition, I promise you all 
liberty, security, and protection.” Simeon replied: “I will never be guilty of 
such a crime and scandal.” The king said: “I call to remembrance our 
former friendship: on which account I wished you well, and have given you 
signal proofs of my lenity: but you contemn my benevolence. Impute 
therefore all to yourself.” Simeon said: “Flatter me not: why am not I 
speedily sacrificed? The table is ready prepared for me, and the happy hour 
of my banquet calls me.” The king, turning to his nobles, said: “Behold the 
wonderful dignity of his countenance, and the venerable majesty of his 
person. I have seen many countries, but never beheld so graceful a face, and 
such comely limbs. Yet see the madness of the man, he is obstinately bent 
on dying for his error.” To this they all answered him: “O king, your 
wisdom cannot so much admire the beauty of his body, as not to regard 
more the minds which he has corrupted.” Then the king condemned him to 
be beheaded, and he was immediately conducted to execution. A hundred 
other Christians were led out to suffer with him: among whom were five 
bishops, some priests and deacons, the rest were of the inferior clergy. The 
chief judge said to them: “If any one of you will adore the sun, the great 
god, let him step forth: his life shall be granted him.’ But not one of them 
accepted life at this rate, all crying out: “Our faith in God teaches us to 
contemn your torments, your swords cannot cut off our firm hopes of our 
resurrection. Your pretended deity we will never adore.” The officers 
accordingly began to dispatch them, while St. Simeon, standing in the midst 
of them, continued exhorting them to constancy in the assured hope of a 
happy resurrection. After the hundred martyrs were executed, St. Simeon 
also received himself the stroke of the axe, together with his two 
companions, Abdhaicla and Hananias. The latter, as he was putting off his 
clothes, was seized with a violent but involuntary trembling; which being 
observed by Phusikius, or Phasic, who had been a few days before created 


by the king the Karugabarus, or prefect of the king’s workmen, cried out: 
“Hananias, banish all fear: shut your eyes one moment, and you will behold 
the light of Christ.” He had no sooner said this, than he was seized and 
carried before the king, who reproached him as ungrateful for the honor 
lately conferred upon him. Phusikius answered: “I could desire to exchange 
my life for their death. I renounce this your honor, full of cares and trouble, 
and beg their death, than which nothing can be more happy.” Then the king 
said: “Do you despise your dignity, and prefer death? Are you a lunatic?” 
Phusikius answered: “I am a Christian: and, by a most certain hope in God, 
I prefer their death to your honors.’ The king being enraged, said to his 
attendants: “This man must not die by any common death;” and 
commanded that the back of his neck should be cut through into his mouth, 
and his tongue plucked out by the roots through the wound. This was 
executed with extreme cruelty and Phusikius expired the same hour. He had 
a daughter who had consecrated her virginity to God, who was also 
apprehended, and crowned with a no less glorious martyrdom in 341. St. 
Simeon and all this troop are mentioned with most honorable encomiums in 
the Roman, and all the Eastern martyrologies. St. Maruthas translated the 
relics of St. Simeon, and deposited them in the church of his own episcopal 
city, which from thence took the name of Martyropolis. St. Simeon suffered 
on the 17th of April, in 341, the second year of the great persecution, and is 
named in the Roman Martyrology on the 21st of this month: but is honored 
in the Greek Menea on the 17th, and in the menology of the emperor Basil 
on the 14th of this month. 


April 18° 


St. Apollonius the Apologist, M. 


FROM EUSEBIUS, HIST. B. 5, C. 21; ST JEROM. CAT. C. 42; TERTULL. APOL. 


A. D. 186. 


Marcus Aurelius had persecuted the Christians from principle, being a 
bigoted pagan: but his son Commodus, who, in 180, succeeded him in the 
empire, after some time, though a vicious man, showed himself favorable to 
them out of regard to Marcia, a lady whom he had honored with the title of 
empress, and who was an admirer of the faith. During this calm, the number 
of the faithful was exceedingly increased, and many persons of the first 
rank enlisted themselves under the banner of the cross, of which number 
was Apollonius, a Roman senator. He was a person very well versed both in 
philosophy and the holy scripture. In the midst of the peace which the 
church enjoyed, he was publicly accused of Christianity by one of his own 
slaves, named Severus, before Perennis, prefect of the Pretorium. The slave 
was immediately condemned by the prefect to have his legs broke, and to 
be put to death, in consequence of an edict of Marcus Aurelius, who, 
without repealing the former laws against convicted Christians, ordered by 
it that their accusers should be put to death. The slave being executed, 
pursuant to the sentence already mentioned, the same judge sent an order to 
his master, St. Apollonius, to renounce his religion as he valued his life and 
fortune. The saint courageously rejected such ignominious terms of safety, 
wherefore Perennis referred him to the judgment of the Roman senate, 
commanding him to give an account of his faith to that body. The martyr 
hereupon composed an excellent discourse, but which has not reached our 
times, in vindication of the Christian religion, and spoke it in a full senate. 
St. Jerom, who had perused it, did not know whether more to admire the 
eloquence, or the profound learning, both sacred and profane, of its 
illustrious author: who, persisting in his refusal to comply with the 
condition, was condemned by a decree of the senate, and beheaded, about 
the year 186 of Commodus the sixth.1242 


It is the prerogative of the Christian religion to inspire men with such 
resolution, and form them to such heroism, that they rejoice to sacrifice 
their life to truth. This is not the bare force and exertion of nature, but the 
undoubted power of the Almighty, whose strength is thus made perfect in 
weakness. Every Christian ought to be an apologist for his religion by the 
sanctity of his manners. Such would be the force of universal good 
example, that no libertine or infidel could withstand it. But by the scandal 
and irregularity of our manners, we fight against Christ, and draw a 
reproach upon his most holy religion. Thus, through us, are his name and 
faith blasphemed among the Gentiles. The primitive Christians converted 
the world by the sanctity of their example; and, by the spirit of every heroic 
and divine virtue which their actions breathed, spread the good odor of 
Christ on all sides: but we, by a monstrous inconsistency between our lives 
and our faith, scandalize the weak among the faithful, strengthen the 
obstinacy of infidels, and furnish them with arms against that very religion 
which we profess. “Either change thy faith, or change thy manners,” said an 
ancient father. 


St. Galdin, Archbishop of Milan, C. 


He was born at Milan, of the most illustrious house of the Vavassors of La 
Scala, famous in the history of Italy. Innocence and virtue were the 
omaments of his youth, and prepared him for the ministry of the altar. 
Being promoted to holy orders, he was, by the archbishop, made his 
chancellor and archdeacon, and from that time began to bear the chief 
weight of the episcopal charge, which was at no time more heavy or 
difficult. Pope Adrian IV., an Englishman, died in 1159, and Alexander III., 
a person eminent for his skill in theology and in the canon law, was chosen 
to succeed him; but five cardinals presumed to form a schism in favor of 
Octavian, under the name of Victor. The emperor Frederick I., surnamed 
from the color of his beard and hair, Ai‘nobarbus, and by the Italians, 
Barbarossa, a prince who sullied the reputation which several victories and 
great natural parts had acquired him by many acts of tyranny, carried on an 
unjust quarrel with several popes successively; seizing the revenues of 
vacant ecclesiastical benefices, usurping the investiture and nomination of 
bishops, and openly making a simoniacal traffic of all that was sacred. It is 
not, therefore, strange, that such a prince should declare himself the patron 
and protector of a schism which had been raised only by his faction and 
interest in Rome. The city of Milan offended him in 1150, by claiming an 
exclusive right of choosing its own magistrates; and still more the year 
following, by openly acknowledging Alexander II. for true pope. The 
emperor, highly incensed, sat down before it with a great army, in 1161; 
and, after a siege of ten months, in 1162, compelled it to surrender at 
discretion. In revenge, he razed the town, filled up the ditches, levelled the 
walls and houses with the ground, and caused salt to be sown upon the 
place, as a mark that this city was condemned never more to be rebuilt. The 
bodies of the three kings which he found there in the church of St. 
Eustorgius, he ordered to be removed to Cologne on this occasion. The 
archbishop Hubert dying in 1166, Galdin, though absent, was pitched upon 


for his successor; and the pope, who consecrated him with his own hands, 
created him cardinal and legate of the holy see. The new pastor made it his 
first care to comfort and encourage his distressed flock; and, wherever he 
was able, to exert his influence to abolish the schism, in which he 
effectually succeeded throughout all Lombardy. The Lombard cities had 
unanimously entered into a common league to rebuild Milan. When the 
walls and moats were finished, the inhabitants, with great joy, returned into 
their city on the 27th of April, 1167. The emperor again marched against it, 
but was defeated by the Milanese; and seeing Lombardy, Venice, the 
kingdom of Sicily, and all Italy united in an obstinate league against him, he 
agreed to hold a conference with the pope at Venice, in which he abjured 
the schism, and made his peace with the church in 1177.12 The distracted 
state of the commonwealth did not hinder our saint from attending 
diligently to his pastoral duties. He preached assiduously, assisted the poor, 
who had always the first place in his heart, and made it his study to prevent 
all their wants, spiritual and corporal. By humility, he always appeared as 
the last in his flock, and by charity he looked upon the burdens and miseries 
of every one as his own. He sought out the miserable amidst the most 
squalid scenes of wretchedness, and afforded them all necessary relief. But 
the spiritual necessities of the people, both general and _ particular, 
challenged his principal attention. He restored discipline, extinguished all 
the factions of the schismatics, and zealously confuted the heretics, called 
Cathari, a kind of Manichees, who had been left in Lombardy from the 
dregs of the impious army of the emperor Frederick. Assiduous prayer was 
the chief means by which the saint drew down the dew of the divine 
benediction, both upon his own soul and upon his labors. As Moses 
descended from the mountain, on which he had conversed with God, with 
his face shining, so that others were not able to fix their eyes upon it: so this 
holy man appeared in his public functions, and announced the divine word, 
inflamed by prayer, with an ardor and charity which seemed heavenly, and 
both struck and attracted the most obstinate. On the last day of his life, 
though too weak to say mass, he mounted the pulpit at the gospel, and 
preached with great vigor a long and pathetic sermon: but towards the close 
fell into a swoon, and about the end of the mass expired in the pulpit, on the 
18th of April, 1176. All lamented in him the loss of a father, but found him 


still an advocate in heaven, as many miracles attested. He is honored in the 
ancient missals and breviaries of Milan, and in the Roman Martyrology. See 
his two authentic lives with the notes of Henschenius, Apr. t. 2, p. 593. 


St. Laserian, by some called molaisre 


BISHOP OF LEIGHLIN, IN IRELAND 


Laserian was son of Cairel and Blitha, persons of great distinction, who 
intrusted his education, from his infancy, to the abbot St. Murin. He 
afterwards travelled to Rome in the days of pope Gregory the Great, by 
whom he is said to have been ordained priest. Soon after his return to 
Ireland, he visited Leighlin, a place situated a mile and a half westward of 
the river Barrow, where St. Goban was then abbot, who, resigning to him 
his abbacy, built a little cell for himself and a small number of monks. A 
great synod being soon after assembled there, in the White Fields, St. 
Laserian strenuously maintained the Catholic time of celebrating Easter 
against St. Munnu. This council was held in March, 630. But St. Laserian 
not being able to satisfy in it all his opponents, took another journey to 
Rome, where pope Honorius ordained him bishop, without allotting him 
any particular see, and made him his legate in Ireland. Nor was his 
commission fruitless: for, after his return, the time of observing Easter was 
reformed in the south parts of Ireland. St. Laserian died on the 18th of 
April, 638, and was buried in his own church which he had founded. In a 
synod held at Dublin, in 1330, the feasts of St. Patrick, St. Laserian, St. 
Bridget, St. Canic, and St. Edan, are enumerated among the double festivals 
through the province of Dublin. St. Laserian was the first bishop of Old 
Leighlin, now a village. New Leighlin stands on the eastern bank of the 
river Barrow. See Ware, p. 54, and Colgan’s MSS. on the 18th of April. 


April 19" 


St. Leo [X., Pope, C. 


From the councils, and his life written with great accuracy by Wibert his 
archdeacon, at Toul, published by F. Sirmond at Paris, in 1615, by 
Henschenius, 19 Apr. Mabillon, Act. Ben. t. 9, et Muratori Script Ital. t. 3, 
p. 278, ad p. 299: another life by the cardinal of Aragon, who flourished in 
1356, apud Muratori, ib. p. 276. Also from a history of his death by an 
anonymous contemporary writer, ib., and from the history of the dedication 
of the church of St. Remigius at Rheims, by Anselm, a monk of that house, 
entitled, Itinerarium Leonis IX. in Mabillon. t. 8. See Hist. Littér. Fr. t. 7, p. 
458; Mabillon, Annal.1. 59, n. 61, 62; Calmet, Hist. de Lorr. t. 4, p. 176. 


A. D. 1054. 


This great pope received in baptism the name of Bruno. He was born in 
Alsace, in 1002, with his body marked all over with little red crosses: which 
was attributed to the intense meditation of his pious mother on the passion 
of Christ.4242 He was of the illustrious house of Dapsbourgh, or Asbourgh, 
in that province, being the son of Hugh, cousin-german to the mother of the 
pious emperor Conrad the Salic. He had his education under Berthold, the 
virtuous and learned bishop of Toul; and, after his first studies, was made a 
canon in that cathedral.422° His time was principally divided betwixt prayer, 
pious reading, and his studies: and the hours of recreation he employed in 
visiting the hospitals and instructing the poor When he was deacon, he was 
called to the court of the emperor Conrad, and was much honored by that 
prince. The young clergyman displayed an extraordinary talent for business; 
but never omitted his long exercises of devotion, or his usual fasts and other 
austere mortifications. In 1026, he was chosen bishop of Toul. The emperor 
endeavored to persuade him to defer his consecration till the year following: 
but the saint hastened to the care of the church, of which he was to give an 
account to God, and was consecrated by his metropolitan, the archbishop of 
Triers; but refused to take an unjust and dangerous oath which he exacted of 


his suffragans, that they would do nothing but by his advice. Bruno began 
to discharge his pastoral office by the reformation of the clergy and monks, 
whom he considered as the most illustrious portion of the flock of Christ, 
and the salt of the earth. By his care the monastic discipline and spirit were 
revived in the great monasteries of Senones, Jointures, Estival, 
Bodonminster, Middle-Moutier, and St. Mansu, or Mansuet. He reformed 
the manner of celebrating the divine office, and performing the church 
music, in which he took great delight. A soul that truly loves God, makes 
the divine praises the comfort of her present exile. The saint was 
indefatigable in his labors to advance the service of God and the salvation 
of souls. Amidst his great actions, it was most admirable to see how little he 
was in his own eyes. He every day served and washed the feet of several 
poor persons. His life was an uninterrupted severe course of penance, by the 
practice of secre austerities, and a constant spirit of compunction. Patience 
and meekness were the arms by which he triumphed over envy and 
resentment, when many strove to bring him into disgrace with the emperor 
and others. On of devotion to St. Peter, he visited once a year the tombs of 
the apostles at Rome. After the death of pope Damasus II., in 1048, in a diet 
of prelates and noblemen, with legates and deputies of the church of Rome, 
held at Worms, and honored with the presence of the pious emperor, Henry 
III., surnamed the Black, Bruno, who had then governed the see of Toul 
twenty two years, was pitched upon as the most worthy person to be exalted 
to the papacy. He being present, used all his endeavors to avert the storm 
from falling on his head; and at length begged three days to deliberate upon 
the matter. This term he spent in tears and prayers, and in so rigorous a fast, 
that he neither ate nor drank during all that time. The term being expired, he 
returned to the assembly, and, hoping to convince his electors of his 
unworthiness, made a public general confession before them of the sins of 
his whole life, with abundance of tears, which drew also tears from all that 
were present: yet no man changed his opinion. He yielded at last only on 
condition that the whole clergy and people of Rome should agree to his 
promotion. After this declaration, he returned to Toul, and soon after Easter 
set out for Rome in the habit of a pilgrim; and alighting from his horse, 
some miles before he arrived at the city, walked to it, and entered it 
barefoot. He was received with universal acclamations, and his election 
ratified. He took possession of the see on the 12th of February, 1049, under 


the name of Leo IX., being about forty-seven years old. He held it only five 
years, but they were filled with good works. He labored strenuously in 
extirpating simony, and the incestuous marriages which many noblemen 
had presumed to contract. In a journey which he made into Germany, he 
signalized all his steps with religious actions, held a council to Rheims, and 
consecrated the new church of St. Remigius, belonging to the abbey, in 
1049: and returned from Mentz, by mount Vosge and Ricbenow, to Rome. 
In 1050, in a council at Rome,/22! he condemned the new heresy of 
Berengarius, archdeacon of Angers, a man full of self-conceit and a lover of 
novelty, who preached against the mystery of transubstantiation in the holy 
eucharist.1222 

St Leo held another council at Vercelli the same year, composed of 
prelates from several countries, who unanimously confirmed the censure 
passed at Rome on Berengarius and his tenets, and condemned a book of 
John Scotus Erigena to be cast into the fire.4222 In 1051 the pope made a 
second visit to his ancient see of Toul, and favored the abbey of St. Mansu 
with great presents and exemptions. In 1052 he went again into Germany to 
reconcile the emperor Henry III. and Andrew, king of Hungary. In 1053 
Michael Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople, began to renew the schism 
of the Greek church, which had been formerly commenced by Photius, but 
again healed. Cerularius and Leo, bishop of Acrida, wrote a joint letter to 
John bishop of Trani, in Apulia, in which they objected to the Latins, that 
they celebrated the holy eucharist in unleavened bread, fasted on the 
Saturdays in Lent, refrained not from eating blood, omitted to sing halleluia 
in Lent, and other such like points of discipline.4224 Malice must be to the 
last degree extravagant, which could pretend to ground a schism upon such 
exceptions. St. Leo answered him by an exhortation to peace, alleging for 
these practices of discipline the ancient law and tradition from St. Peter, 
especially for the use of unleavened bread in the holy eucharist. He sent 
cardinal Humbert, his legate, to Constantinople, to vindicate the Latin 
church against the exceptions of the Greeks, and preserve them in union 
with the Latins. He composed a learned and ample apology for this 
purpose;4222° but was not able to overcome the obstinacy of Cerularius, 
whose artifices drew the greater part of the Oriental churches into his 
schism By his factious spirit he also embroiled the state: for which Isaac 


Comnenus himself, whom he had raised to the throne the year before, was 
preparing to chastise him, when his death prevented his punishment, in. 
1058,4296 

The Normans, in the eleventh century, expelled the Saracens and Greeks 
out of the kingdom of Naples, but became themselves troublesome and 
enterprising neighbors to the holy see. Pope Leo implored against them the 
succors of the emperor Henry III., to whom he made over Fuld, Bamberg, 
and other lands, which the popes then possessed in Germany, receiving in 
exchange Benevento and its territory in Italy. With these succors his 
Holiness hoped to check the Normans, but his army was defeated by them, 
and himself taken prisoner in a certain village, and detained near a year, 
though always treated with great honor and respect. He spent his time in 
fasting and prayer, wore a hair-cloth next his skin, lay on a mat on the floor 
with a stone for his pillow, slept little, and gave large alms. Falling sick, he 
was honorably sent back to Rome, as he desired. Perceiving his end to draw 
nigh, he made moving exhortations to his prelates; then caused himself to 
be carried into the Vatican church, where he prayed long, and discoursed on 
the resurrection on the side of his grave. Having received extreme unction, 
he desired to be carried to the altar of St. Peter and set down before it; 
where he prayed an hour prostrate: then being lifted up again upon his 
couch he heard mass, received the Viaticum, and soon after calmly expired, 
on the 19th of April, 1054, being fifty years old, and having held the 
pontificate five years and two months./224 Miracles which followed his 
death, proclaimed his glory with God. His name is inserted in the Roman 
Martyrology. 

The devil has ever labored with so much the greater fury to rob the 
church and each particular Christian soul of the most holy sacrament of the 
altar, or at least of its fruits, as in this adorable mystery Christ has displayed 
in our favor all the riches of his mercy and love, and has bestowed on us the 
most powerful means of grace and spiritual strength. It therefore behooves 
every Christian to exert his zeal in maintaining the honor of this divine 
Sacrament, and ensuring to himself and others such incomparable 
advantages. Besides the general sacred deposite of faith, here love and 
gratitude lay us under a particular obligation. St. John, the disciple of love, 
lays open the true characteristics of this adorable mystery of love by a short 


introduction to his account of the last supper, soaring above the other 
Evangelists, and penetrating into the divine sanctuary of our Lord’s breast 
to discover the infinite charity with which he was inflamed for us, and 
which prompted him to invent and institute it, saying, that Jesus, knowing 
the moment was come for his leaving us and returning to his Father, out of 
that love which he always bore us, and which he continued to bear us to the 
end, when it exerted itself in such a wonderful manner as to seem to cast 
forth all its flames, he bequeathed us this truly divine legacy. Love called 
him to heaven for our sake, that he might prepare us places there, and send 
us the holy Paraclete to perfect the great work of our sanctification. And the 
same boundless love engaged him to exhaust, as it were, his infinite 
wisdom and power to remain always corporally among us, and most 
intimately unite himself with us, to be our comfort and strength, and that we 
may most perfectly be animated by his spirit, and live by him. Shall we 
receive such a present with coldness and indifference? Shall we be so 
basely ungrateful to such a lover, as not to burn with zeal for the honor of 
this mystery of his love and grace, and unite ourselves to him in it by the 
most devout and frequent communion; and by our continual desire, and 
most frequent daily adoration of Jesus in this holy sacrament, endeavor to 
make him all the amends we are able for the insults he receives in it, and to 
appropriate to ourselves a greater share of its treasures, by a perpetual 
communion as it were with his Holy Spirit, and a participation of all his 
merits, graces, treasures, satisfaction, love, and other virtues? 


St. Elphege, M. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


From his genuine life, written by Osbern, a monk of Canterbury, in 1070, 
but finished by Eadmer, as Mr. Wharton discovered, who has given us a 
more ample and correct edition of it than either the Bollandists or Mabillon 
had been able to furnish. See a short history of his martyrdom in a chronicle 
written in the reign of Henry I., in the Cottonian library. Vitellius, c. v. viii. 
Leland, Collect. t. 1, p. 22, and the history of the translation of his body 
from London to Canterbury, among the MSS. In the Harielan library, Cod. 
624, fol. 136, in the British Museum.1222 


A. D. 1012. 


St. Elphege was born of noble and virtuous parents, who gave him a good 
education. Fearing the snares of riches, he renounced the world while he 
was yet very young; and though most dutiful to his parents in all other 
things, he in this courageously overcame the tears of his tender mother. He 
served God first in the monastery of Derherste in Gloucestershire. His 
desire of greater perfection taught him always to think that he had not yet 
begun to live to God. After some years he left Derherste, and built himself a 
cell in a desert place of the abbey of Bath, where he shut himself up, 
unknown to men, but well known to God, for whose love he made himself a 
voluntary martyr of penance. His virtue, after some time, shone to men the 
brighter through the veils of his humility, and many noblemen and others 
addressed themselves to him for instructions in the paths of perfection, and 
he was at length obliged to take upon him the direction of the great abbey of 
Bath. Perfection is more difficultly maintained in numerous houses. St. 
Elphege lamented bitterly the irregularities of the tepid among the brethren, 
especially little junketings, from which he in a short time reclaimed them; 
and God, by the sudden death of one, opened the eyes of all the rest. The 
good abbot would not tolerate the least relaxation in his communion, being 


sensible how small a breach may totally destroy the regularity of a house. 
He used to say, that it would have been much better for a man to have 
stayed in the world, than to be an imperfect monk; and that to wear the 
habit of a saint, without having the spirit, was a perpetual lie, and an 
hypocrisy which insults, but can never impose upon Al mighty God. St. 
Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester, dying in 984, St. Dunstan being 
admonished by St. Andrew, in a vision, obliged our holy abbot to quit his 
solitude, and accept of episcopal consecration. The virtues of Elphege 
became more conspicuous in this high station, though he was no more than 
thirty years of age when he was first placed in it. In winter, how cold soever 
it was, he always rose at midnight, went out, and prayed a long time 
barefoot, and without his upper garment. He never ate flesh unless on 
extraordinary occasions. He was no less remarkable for charity to his 
neighbor, than severity to himself. He accordingly provided so liberally for 
the indigences of the poor, that during his time there were no beggars in the 
whole diocese of Winchester. The holy prelate had governed the see of 
Winchester twenty-two years with great edification, when, after the death of 
archbishop Alfric, in 1006, he was translated to that of Canterbury, being 
fifty-two years of age. He who trembled under his former burden, was 
much more terrified at the thought of the latter: but was compelled to 
acquiesce. Having been at Rome to receive his pall, he held at his return a 
great national council at Oenham, in 1009, in which thirty-two canons were 
published for the reformation of errors and abuses, and the establishment of 
discipline; and, among other things, the then ancient law, commanding the 
fast on Friday, was confirmed. 

The Danes at that time made the most dreadful havoc in England. They 
landed where they pleased, and not only plundered the country, but 
committed excessive barbarities on the natives, with little or no opposition 
from the weak king Ethelred. Their army being joined by the traitorous earl 
Edric, they marched out of the West into Kent, and sat down before 
Canterbury. But before it was invested, the English nobility, perceiving the 
danger the place was in, desired the archbishop, then in the city, to provide 
for his security by flight, which he refused to do, saying, that it was the part 
only of a hireling to abandon his flock in the time of danger. During the 
siege, he often sent out to the enemies to desire them to spare his innocent 
sheep, whom he endeavored to animate against the worst that could happen. 


And having prepared them, by his zealous exhortations, rather to suffer the 
utmost than renounce their faith, he gave them the blessed eucharist, and 
recommended them to the divine protection. While he was thus employed 
in assisting and encouraging his people, Canterbury was taken by storm. 
The infidels on entering the city made a dreadful slaughter of all that came 
in their way, without distinction of sex or age. The holy prelate was no 
sooner apprized of the barbarity of the enemy, but breaking from the 
monks, who would have detained him in the church, where they thought he 
might be safe, he pressed through the Danish troops, and made his way to 
the place of slaughter. Then turning to the enemy, he desired them to 
forbear the massacre of his people, and rather discharge their fury upon 
him, crying out to the murderers: “Spare these innocent persons. There is no 
glory in spilling their blood. Turn your indignation rather against me. I have 
reproached you for your cruelties: I have fed, clothed, and ransomed these 
your captives.” The archbishop, talking with this freedom, was immediately 
seized, and used by the Danes with all manner of barbarity. Not content 
with making him the spectator of the burning of his cathedral, and the 
decimation of his monks, and of the citizens, having torn his face, beat and 
kicked him unmercifully, they laid him in irons, and confined him several 
months in a filthy dungeon. But being afflicted with an epidemical mortal 
colic in their army, and attributing this scourge to their cruel usage of the 
saint, they drew him out of prison. He prayed for them, and gave to their 
sick bread which he had blessed; by eating this their sick recovered, and the 
calamity ceased. Their chiefs returned thanks to the servant of God, and 
deliberated about setting him at liberty, but covetousness prevailing in their 
council, they exacted for his ransom three thousand marks of gold. He said 
that the country was all laid waste; moreover, that the patrimony of the poor 
was not to be squandered away. He therefore was bound again, and on 
Easter Sunday was brought before the commanders of their fleet, which 
then lay at Greenwich, and threatened with torments and death unless he 
paid the ransom demanded. He answered, that he had no other gold to offer 
them than that of true wisdom, which consists in the knowledge and 
worship of the living God: which if they refused to listen to, they would one 
day fare worse than Sodom; adding, that their empire would not long 
subsist in England. The barbarians, enraged at this answer, knocked him 
down with the backs of their battle-axes, and then stoned him. The saint, 


like St. Stephen, prayed our Lord to forgive them, and to receive his soul. In 
the end, raising himself up a little, he said, “O good Shepherd! O 
incomparable Shepherd! look with compassion on the children of thy 
church, which1, dying, recommend to thee.” And here a Dane, that had 
been lately baptized by the saint, perceiving him agonizing and under 
torture, grieved to see him suffer in so slow and painful a manner, to put an 
end to his pain, clove his head with his battle-axe, and gave the finishing 
stroke to his martyrdom Thus died St. Elphege, on the 19th of April, 1012, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He was solemnly interred in the cathedral 
of St. Paul’s, in London. In 1023, his body was found entire, and translated 
with honor to Canterbury: Knut, the Danish king, and Agelnoth, the 
archbishop, went with it from St. Paul’s to the river: it was carried by 
monks down a narrow street to the water side, and put on board a vessel; 
the king held the stern. Queen Emma also attended with great presents, and 
an incredible multitude of people followed the procession from London. 
The church of Canterbury, on the occasion, was most magnificently 
adorned. This translation was made on the 8th of June, on which it was 
annually commemorated. His relics lay near the high altar till the dispersion 
of relics under Henry VIII. Hacon, Turkill, and the other Danish 
commanders, perished miserably soon after, and their numerous fleet of 
above two hundred sail was almost all lost in violent storms. St. Elphege is 
named in the Roman Martyrology. 

Our English Martyrology commemorates on the 1st of September another 
St. Elphege, surnamed the Bald, bishop of Winchester, which see he 
governed from the death of St. Brynstan, in 935 to 953. He is celebrated for 
his sanctity, and a singular spirit of prophecy, of which Malmesbury gives 
some instances. 


St. Ursmar, Bishop and Abbot of Laubes, or Lobes 


He was born near Avesne, in Haynault, and grew up from his cradle a 
model of all virtues, in which he made a continual progress by a life of 
humility, patience, and penance, and by an assiduous application to prayer, 
in which he usually shed abundance of tears. What he most earnestly asked 
of God was the gift of an ardent charity, that all his thoughts and actions, 
and those of all men, might, with the most pure and fervent intention, and in 
the most perfect manner, be directed in all things to fulfil his holy and 
adorable will. In his conversation it was his earnest desire and drift to 
induce persons of a secular life to fix their thoughts, as much as the 
condition of their state would allow, on heavenly things; and to accompany 
even their worldly business with such aspirations and thoughts, and to study 
to withdraw their hearts from all attachment to creatures. St. Landelin had 
then lately founded the abbey of Lobes, on the Sambre, in a territory which 
is now subject to the prince of Liege, though in the diocese of Cambray. 
Ursmar here put on the monastic habit. When St. Landelin retired into a 
closer solitude, where he soon after built the monastery of Crespin, he left 
Ursmar abbot of Lobes, in 686. Our saint redoubled his fervor in all the 
exercises of penance in this dignity. He never tasted any flesh-meat or fish, 
and for ten years never once touched bread, not even in a dangerous 
sickness. He finished the building of his abbey and church, and founded 
Aune and several other monasteries. He often left his dear cell to preach the 
faith to idolaters and sinners. He became the apostle of several districts in 
the dioceses of Cambray, Arras, Tournay, Noyon, Terouanne, Laon, Metz, 
Triers, Cologne, and Maestricht. By virtue of a commission from the holy 
see, he exercised the functions of a bishop: his predecessor, St. Landelin, 
and his two successors, SS. Ermin and Theodulph, were invested with the 
same character. In his old age he resigned his abbacy to St. Ermin, and died 
in retirement in 713, being almost sixty-nine years old, on the 18th day of 
April, on which he is honored as principal patron at Binche, Lobes, and 


Luxembourg; but is named on the 19th, which was the day of his burial, in 
the Roman and several other Martyrologies. His relics are venerated at 
Binche, four leagues from Mons. See his original life by a disciple, with the 
notes of Henschenius: also Folcuin, abbot of Laubes, in 980, in his accurate 
history of The Gests of the Abbots of Laubes, published by D’Achery, 
Spicileg. t. 6, p. 541. See also Folcuin’s appendix on the miracles wrought 
at the shrine of St. Ursmar, under the author’s own eyes, ib., and in the 
Bollandists, 18 Apr. p. 564, and another life of this saint composed in heroic 
verse by Heriger, abbot of Laubes, in the year 1000. 


April 20" 


St. Agnes, of Monte Pulciano 


VIRGIN AND ABBESS 


From her life, written by F. Raymund of Capua, general of the Dominicans, 
thirty years after her death, with the remarks of F. Papebroke, Apr. t. 2, p. 
791. Also her life, compiled from authentic Instruments, by F. Laurence 
Surdini Mariani, in 1606; and in French, by F. Roux, at Paris, in 1728. 


A. D. 1317. 


This holy virgin was a native of Monte Pulciano, in Tuscany. She had 
scarce attained to the use of reason, when she conceived an extraordinary 
relish and ardor for prayer, and in her infancy often spent whole hours in 
reciting the Our Father and Hail Mary, on her knees, in some private corner 
of a chamber. At nine years of age she was placed by her parents in a 
convent of Sackins, of the order of St. Francis, so called from their habit, or 
at least their scapular, being made of sackcloth. Agnes, in so tender an age, 
was a model of all virtues to this austere community: and she renounced the 
world, though of a plentiful fortune, being sensible of its dangers before she 
knew what it was to enjoy it. At fifteen years of age she was removed to a 
new foundation of the order of St. Dominic, at Proceno, in the county of 
Orvieto, and appointed abbess by pope Nicholas IV. She slept on the 
ground, with a stone under her head in lieu of a pillow; and for fifteen years 
she fasted always on bread and water, till she was obliged by her directors, 
on account of sickness, to mitigate her austerities. Her townsmen, earnestly 
desiring to be possessed of her again, demolished a lewd house, and erected 
upon the spot a nunnery, which they bestowed on her. This prevailed on her 
to return, and she established in this house nuns of the order of St. Dominic, 
which rule she herself professed. The gifts of miracles and prophecy 
rendered her famous among men, though humility, charity, and patience 
under her long sicknesses, were the graces which recommended her to God. 
She died at Monte Pulciano, on the 20th of April, 1317, being forty-three 


years old. Her body was removed to the Dominicans’ church of Orvieto, in 
1435, where it remains. Clement VIII. approved her office for the use of the 
order of St. Dominic, and inserted her name in the Roman Martyrology. She 
was solemnly canonized by Benedict XIII. in 1726. 


St. Serf, or Servanus 


First bishop and apostle of the isles of Orkney, and disciple of St. Palladius, 
whose apostolic spirit he inherited. He flourished in the fifth century. See 
Lesley,1. 4; Hist. Scot. Amoldus, in Theatro Conversionis Gentium; King, 
&c. 


St. James of Sclavonia, or Illyricum, C. 


Though a native of Dalmatia, from which country he received his surname, 
he spent the chief part of his life on the opposite coast of the Adriatic Sea, 
in Italy, where he embraced with great fervor the humble and penitential 
state of a lay-brother among the Observantin Franciscan friars at Bitecto, a 
small town nine miles from Bari. By an eminent spirit of compunction, 
humility, self-denial, and heavenly contemplation, he seemed not to fall 
short in fervor of the greatest lights of his order. He was seen by a fellow- 
friar, whose testimony is produced in the process for his canonization, 
raised in body from the ground at prayer, and many predictions, 
authentically proved, show him to have been often favored by God with a 
prophetic spirit. He was sometimes removed to other neighboring convents 
of his order, and he was for some years employed in quality of cook in that 
of Conversano, eighteen miles from Bari. In this office, from the presence 
and sight of a temporal fire, he took occasion sometimes to contemplate the 
everlasting fire of hell, and at other times to soar in spirit above the highest 
heavens, to the source of infinite love which burns through all eternity, 
begging some spark to be kindled in his breast from this divine flame, 
which darts its rays on all creatures, though many unhappily shut their 
hearts to them, and receive not their influence. In such contemplation he 
often fell into ecstasies in the midst of his work, and stood for some time 
motionless and entirely absorbed in God. One moming while he was 
making ready a mess of beans for his community’s dinner, he happened to 
be thus ravished in spirit, and stood for a considerable time with his hand in 
the beans, having his mind absorbed in God, and tears streaming from his 
eyes, fell into the vessel of beans before him. The duke of Adria, or Atria, 
in whose estate Conversano was comprised, and who often retired from the 
court of king Ferdinand I. to pass some months in the country, coming to 
this convent, passed through the kitchen, and saw the holy brother in this 
wonderful rapture. He stood some time in great surprise, and said, “Blessed 


are the religious brethren whose meals are seasoned with such tears.” After 
he was gone from the place, James came to himself, and being informed 
that so great a guest was come, he went to ask the duke what he was pleased 
to order to be dressed for his dinner. “TI will eat nothing,” said the duke, “but 
some of the beans which have been seasoned with your tears.” Which 
answer gave the saint extreme confusion. The duke took every occasion of 
testifying his extraordinary veneration for his sanctity. St. James was sent 
back by his superiors to Bitecto, and there closed a holy life by a most 
happy death, in 1485, on the 27th of April: but his festival occurs on the 
20th in the Martyrology published by pope Benedict XIV. for the use of his 
order. His body remains uncorrupted at Bitecto, and an account of many 
miracles wrought through his intercession, is collected from authentic 
vouchers by Papebroke an April, t. 3, p. 527. 


April 21° 


St. Anselm, C. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


From his life, written by Eadmer his disciple, in two books, also the same 
author’s history of Novelties, in six books, from the year 1066 to 1122; and 
a poem on the miracles of St. Anselm, probably by the same writer, 
published by Martenne. Ampliss. Collectio, t. 6, p. 983, 987. The principal 
memorials relating to St. Anselm are collected in the Benedictin edition of 
his works; from which a short abstract is here given. See Gallia Christ. 
Nova. t. 11, p. 223; Ceillier, t. 21, p. 267. 


A. D. 1109. 


If the Norman conquerors stripped the English nation of its liberty, and 
many temporal advantages, it must be owned that by their valor they raised 
the reputation of its arms, and deprived their own country of its greatest 
men, both in church and state, with whom they adomed this kingdom: of 
which this great doctor, and his master, Lanfranc, are instances. St. Anselm 
was born of noble parents, at Aoust, in Piedmont, about the year 1033. His 
pious mother took care to give him an early tincture of piety, and the 
impressions her instructions made upon him were as lasting as his life. At 
the age of fifteen, desirous of serving God in the monastic state, he 
petitioned an abbot to admit him into his house: but was refused out of 
apprehension of his father’s displeasure. Neglecting, during the course of 
his studies, to cultivate the divine seed in his heart, he lost this inclination, 
and, his mother being dead, he fell into tepidity; and, without being sensible 
of the fatal tendency of vanity and pleasure, began to walk in the broad way 
of the world: so dangerous a thing is it to neglect the inspirations of grace! 
The saint, in his genuine meditations, expresses the deepest sentiments of 
compunction for these disorders, which his perfect spirit of penance 
exceedingly exaggerated to him, and which, like another David, he never 
ceased most bitterly to bewail to the end of his days. The ill usage he met 


with from his father, induced him, after his mother’s death, to leave his own 
country, where he had made a successful beginning in his studies; and, after 
a diligent application to them for three years in Burgundy, (then a distinct 
government,) and in France, invited by the great fame of Lanfranc. prior of 
Bec, in Normandy, under the abbot Herluin, he went thither and became his 
scholar.4222 On his father’s death, Anselm advised with him about the state 
of life he was to embrace; as whether he should live upon his estate to 
employ its produce in alms, or should renounce it at once and embrace a 
monastic and eremitical life. Lanfranc, feeling an overbearing affection for 
so promising a disciple, durst not advise him in his vocation, fearing the 
bias of his own inclination; but he sent him to Maurillus, the holy 
archbishop of Rouen. By him Anselm, after he had laid open to him his 
interior, was determined to enter the monastic state at Bec. and accordingly 
became a member of that house, at the age of twenty-seven, in 1060, under 
the abbot Herluin. Three years after, Lanfranc was made abbot of St. 
Stephen’s, at Caen, and Anselm prior of Bec.42®2 At this promotion several 
of the monks murmured on account of his youth; but, by patience and 
sweetness, he won the affections of them all, and by little condescensions at 
first so worked upon an irregular young monk, called Osbern, as to perfect 
his conversion, and make him one of the most fervent. He had indeed so 
great a knowledge of the hearts and passions of men, that he seemed to read 
their interior in their actions; by which he discovered the sources of virtues 
and vices, and knew how to adapt to each proper advice and instructions; 
which were rendered most powerful by the mildness and charity with which 
he applied them. And in regard to the management and tutoring of youth, he 
looked upon excessive severity as highly pernicious. Eadmer has recorded a 
conversation he had on this subject with a neighboring abbot,42& who, by a 
conformity to our saint’s practice and advice in this regard, experienced that 
success in his labors which he had till then aspired to in vain, by harshness 
and severity. 

St. Anselm applied himself diligently to the study of every part of 
theology, by the clear light of scripture and tradition. While he was prior at 
Bec, he wrote his Monologium, so called, because in this work he speaks 
alone, explaining the metaphysical proofs of the existence and nature of 
God Also his Proslogium, or contemplation of God’s attributes, in which he 


addresses his discourse to God, or himself. The Meditations, commonly 
called the Manual of St. Austin, are chiefly extracted out of this book. It 
was censured by a neighboring monk, which occasioned the saint’s 
Apology. These and other the like works, show the author to have excelled 
in metaphysics all the doctors of the church since St. Austin. He likewise 
wrote, while prior, On Truth, On Freewill, and On the Fall of the Devil, or, 
On the Origin of Evil: also his Grammarian, which is, in reality, a treatise 
on Dialectics, or the art of reasoning. 

Anselm’s reputation drew to Bec great numbers from all the neighboring 
kingdoms. Herluin dying in 1078, he was chosen abbot of Bec. being forty- 
five years old, of which he had been prior fifteen. The abbey of Bec being 
possessed at that time of some lands in England, this obliged the abbot to 
make his appearance there in person, at certain times. This occasioned our 
saint’s first journeys thither, which his tender regard for his old friend 
Lanfranc, at that time archbishop of Canterbury, made the more agreeable. 
He was received with great honor and esteem by all ranks of people, both in 
church and state; and there was no one who did not think at a real 
misfortune, if he had not been able to serve him in something or other. King 
William himself, whose title of Conqueror rendered him haughty and 
inaccessible to his subjects, was so affable to the good abbot of Bec, that he 
seemed to be another man in his presence. The saint, on his side, was all to 
all, by courtesy and charity, that he might find occasions of giving every 
one some suitable instructions to promote their salvation; which were so 
much the more effectual, as he communicated them, not as some do with 
the dictatorial air of a master, but in a simple familiar manner, or by 
indirect, though sensible examples. In the year 1092, Hugh, the great earl of 
Chester, by three pressing messages, entreated Anselm to come again into 
England, to assist him, then dangerously sick, and to give his advice about 
the foundation of a monastery which that nobleman had undertaken at St. 
Wereburge’s church at Chester. A report that he would be made archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the room of Lanfranc, deceased, made him stand off for 
some time; but he could not forsake his old friend in his distress, and at last 
came over. He found him recovered, but the affairs of his own abbey, and of 
that which the earl was erecting, detained him five months in England. The 
metropolitan see of Canterbury had been vacant ever since the death of 
Lanfranc, in 1089. The sacrilegious and tyrannical king, William Rufus, 


who succeeded his father in 1087, by an injustice unknown till his time, 
usurped the revenues of vacant benefices, and deferred his permission, or 
Congé d’élire, in order to the filling the episcopal sees, that he might the 
longer enjoy their income. Having thus seized into his hands the revenues 
of the archbishopric, he reduced the monks of Canterbury to a scanty 
allowance: oppressing them moreover by his officers with continual insults, 
threats, and vexations. He had been much solicited, by the most virtuous 
among the nobility, to supply the see of Canterbury, in particular, with a 
person proper for that station; but continued deaf to all their remonstrances, 
and answered them at Christmas, 1093, that neither Anselm nor any other 
should have that bishopric while he lived; and this he swore to by the holy 
face of Lucca, meaning a great crucifix in the cathedral of that city, held in 
singular veneration, his usual oath. He was seized soon after with a violent 
fit of sickness, which in a few days brought him to extremity. He was then 
at Gloucester, and seeing himself in this condition, signed a proclamation, 
which was published, to release all those that had been taken prisoners in 
the field, to discharge all debts owing to the crown, and to grant a general 
pardon. promising likewise to govern according to law, and to punish the 
instruments of injustice with exemplary severity. He moreover nominated 
Anselm to the see of Canterbury, at which all were extremely satisfied but 
the good abbot himself, who made all the decent opposition imaginable; 
alleging his age, his want of health and vigor enough for so weighty a 
charge, his unfitness for the management of public and secular affairs, 
which he had always declined to the best of his power. The king was 
extremely concerned at his opposition, and asked him why he endeavored 
to ruin him in the other world, being convinced that he should lose his soul 
in case he died before the archbishopric was filled. The king was seconded 
by the bishops and others present, who not only told him they were 
scandalized at his refusal, but added, that, if he persisted in it, all the 
grievances of the church and nation would be placed to his account. 
Thereupon they forced a pastoral staff into his hands, in the king’s presence, 
carried him into the church, and sung Te Deum on the occasion. This was 
on the 6th of March, 1093. He still declined the charge, till the king had 
promised him the restitution of all the lands that were in the possession of 
that see in Lanfranc’s time. Anselm also insisted that he should 


acknowledge Urban II. for lawful pope. Things being thus adjusted, Anselm 
was consecrated with great solemnity on the 4th of December, 1093. 
Anselm had not been long in possession of the see of Canterbury, when 
the king, intending to wrest the duchy of Normandy out of the hands of his 
brother Robert, made large demands on his subjects for supplies. On this 
occasion, not content with the five hundred pounds (a very large sum in 
those days) offered him by the archbishop, the king insisted, at the 
instigation of some of his courtiers, on a thousand, for his nomination to the 
archbishopric, which Anselm constantly refused to pay: pressing him also 
to fill vacant abbeys, and to consent that the bishops should hold councils as 
formerly, and be allowed by canons to repress crimes and abuses, which 
were multiplied, and passed into custom, for want of such a remedy, 
especially incestuous marriages and other abominable debaucheries. The 
king was extremely provoked, and declared no one should extort from him 
his abbeys any more than his crown./262 And from that day he sought to 
deprive Anselm of his see. William, bishop of Durham, and the other 
prelates, acquiesced readily in the king’s orders, by which he forbade them 
to obey him as their primate, or treat him as archbishop, alleging for reason 
that he obeyed pope Urban, during the schism, whom the English nation 
had not acknowledged. The king, having brought over most of the bishops 
to his measures, applied to the temporal nobility, and bid them disclaim the 
archbishop: but they resolutely answered, that since he was _ their 
archbishop, and had a right to superintend the affairs of religion, it was not 
in their power to disengage themselves from his authority, especially as 
there was no crime or misdemeanor proved against him. King William then, 
by his ambassador, acknowledged Urban for true pope, and promised him a 
yearly pension from England, if he would depose Anselm; but the legate, 
whom his holiness sent, told the king that it was what could not be done. St. 
Anselm wrote to the pope to thank him for the pall he had sent him by that 
legate, complaining of the affliction in which he lived under a burden too 
heavy for him to bear, and regretting the tranquillity of his solitude which 
he had lost.4282 Finding the king always seeking occasions to oppress his 
church, unless he fed him with its treasures, which he regarded as the 
patrimony of the poor, (though he readily furnished his contingent in money 
and troops to his expeditions and to all public burdens,) the holy prelate 


earnestly desired to leave England, that he might apply, in person, to the 
pope for his counsel and assistance. The king refused him twice: and, on his 
applying to him a third time, he assured the saint that, if he left that 
kingdom, he would seize upon the whole revenue of the see of Canterbury, 
and that he should never more be acknowledged metropolitan. But the saint, 
being persuaded he could not in conscience abide any longer in the realm, 
to be a witness of the oppression of the church, and not have it in his power 
to remedy it, set out from Canterbury, in October, 1097, in the habit of a 
pilgrim; took shipping at Dover, and landed at Witsan, having with him two 
monks, Eadmer, who wrote his life, and Baldwin. He made some stay at 
Cluni with St. Hugh, the abbot, and at Lyons with the good archbishop 
Hugh. It not being safe travelling any further towards Rome at that time, on 
account of the antipope’s party lying in the way; and Anselm falling sick 
soon after, this made it necessary for him to stay longer at Lyons than he 
had designed. However, he left that city the March following, in 1098, on 
the pope’s invitation, and was honorably received by him. His holiness, 
having heard his cause, assured him of his protection, and wrote to the king 
of England for his re-establishment in his rights and possessions. Anselm 
also wrote to the king at the same time; and, after ten days’ stay in the 
pope’s palace, retired to the monastery of St. Saviour in Calabria, the air of 
Rome not agreeing with his health. Here he finished his work entitled, Why 
God was made Man; in two books, showing, against infidels, the wisdom, 
justice, and expediency of the mystery of the incarnation for man’s 
redemption. He had begun this work in England, where he also wrote his 
book On the Faith of the Trinity and Incarnation, dedicated to pope Urban 
II., in which he refuted Roscelin, the master, Peter Abailard, who 
maintained an erroneous opinion in regard to the Trinity. Anselm, charmed 
with the sweets of his retirement, and despairing of doing any good at 
Canterbury, hearing by new instances that the king was still governed by his 
passions, in open defiance to justice and religion, earnestly entreated the 
pope, whom he met at Aversa, to discharge him of his bishopric; believing 
he might be more serviceable to the world in a private station. The pope 
would by no means consent, but charged him upon his obedience not to quit 
his station: adding, that it was not the part of a man of piety and courage to 
be frightened from his post purely by the dint of browbeating and threats, 
that being all the harm he had hitherto received. Anselm replied, that he was 


not afraid of suffering, or even losing his life in the cause of God; but that 
he saw there was nothing to be done in a country where justice was so 
overruled as it was in England. However, Anselm submitted, and in the 
mean time returned to his retirement, which was a cell called Slavia, 
situated on a mountain, depending on the monastery of St. Saviour. That he 
might live in the merit of obedience, he prevailed with the pope to appoint 
the monk Eadmer, his inseparable companion, to be his superior, nor did he 
do the least thing without his leave. 

The pope having called a council, which was to meet at Bari, in October, 
1098, in order to effect a reconciliation of the Greeks with the Catholic 
church, ordered the saint to be present at it. It consisted of one hundred and 
twenty-three bishops. The Greeks having proposed the question about the 
procession of the Holy Ghost, whether this was from the Father only, or 
from the Father and the Son; the disputation being protracted, the pope 
called aloud for Anselm, saying, “Anselm, our father and our master, where 
are you?” And causing him to sit next to him, told him that the present 
occasion required his learning and elocution to defend the church against 
her enennes, and that he thought God had brought him thither for that 
purpose. Anselm spoke to the point with so much learning, judgment, and 
penetration, that he silenced the Greeks, and gave such a general 
satisfaction, that all presen joined in pronouncing anathema against those 
that should afterwards deny the procession of the Holy Ghost from both the 
Father and the Son. This affair being at an end, the proceedings of the king 
of England fell next under debate. And on this occasion his simony, his 
oppressions of the church, his persecution of Anselm, and_ his 
incorrigibleness, after frequent admonitions, were so strongly represented, 
that the pope, at the instance of the council, was just going to pronounce 
him excommunicated. Anselm had hitherto sat silent, but at this he rose up, 
and casting himself on his knees before the pope, entreated him to stop the 
censure. And now the council, who had admired our saint for his parts and 
learning, were further charmed with him on account of his humane and 
Christian disposition, in behalf of one that had used him so roughly. The 
Saint’s petition in behalf of his sovereign was granted; and, on the council 
breaking up, the pope and Anselm returned to Rome. The pope, however, 
sent to the king a threat of excommunication, to be issued in a council to be 
shortly after held at Rome, unless he made satisfaction: but the king, by his 


ambassador, obtained a long delay. Anselm stayed some time at Rome with 
the pope, who always placed him next in rank to himself. All persons, even 
the schismatics, loved and honored him, and he assisted with distinction at 
the council of Rome, held after Easter, in 1099. Immediately after the 
Roman council he returned to Lyons, where he was entertained by the 
archbishop Hugh, with all the cordiality and regard imaginable; but saw no 
hopes of recovering his see so long as king William lived. Here he wrote his 
book On the Conception of the Virgin, and On Original Sin, resolving many 
questions relating to that sin. The archbishop of Lyons gave him in all 
functions the precedence, and all thought themselves happy who could 
receive any sacrament from his hands. Upon the death of Urban II., he 
wrote an account of his case to his successor, Pascal II. King William Rufus 
being snatched away by sudden death, without the sacraments, on the 2d of 
August, 1100, St. Anselm, who was then in the abbey of Chaize-Dieu, in 
Auvergne, lamented bitterly his unhappy end, and made haste to England, 
whither he was invited by king Henry I. He landed at Dover on the 23d of 
September, and was received with great joy and extraordinary respect. And 
having in a few days recovered the fatigue of his journey, he went to wait 
on the king, who received him very graciously. But this harmony was of no 
long continuance. The new king required of Anselm to be reinvested by 
him, and do the customary homage of his predecessors for his see; but the 
saint absolutely refused to comply, and made a report of the proceedings of 
the late synod at Rome, in which the laity that gave investitures for abbeys 
or cathedrals were excommunicated; and those that received such 
investitures were put under the same censure. But this not satisfying the 
king, it was agreed between them to consult the pope upon the subject. The 
court in the mean time was very much alarmed at the preparations making 
by the king’s elder brother, Robert, duke of Normandy; who, being returned 
from the holy war in Palestine, claimed the crown of England, and 
threatened to invade the land. The nobles, though they had sworn allegiance 
to Henry, were ready enough to join him; and, on his landing with a 
formidable army at Portsmouth, several declared for the duke. The king 
being in great danger of losing his crown, was very liberal in promises to 
Anselm on this occasion; assuring him that he would henceforward leave 
the business of religion wholly to him, and be always governed by the 
advice and orders of the apostolic see. Anselm omitted nothing on his side 


to prevent a revolt from the king. Not content with sending his quota of 
armed men, be strongly represented to the disaffected nobles the 
heinousness of their crime of perjury, and that they ought rather lose their 
lives than break through their oaths, and fail in their sworn allegiance to 
their prince. He also published an excommunication against Robert, as an 
invader, who thereupon came to an accommodation with Henry, and left 
England. And thus, as Eadmer relates, the archbishop, strengthening the 
king’s party, kept the crown upon his head. Amidst his troubles and public 
distractions, he retired often in the day to his devotions, and watched long 
in them in the night. At his meals, and at all times, he conversed interiorly 
in heaven. One day as he was riding to his manor of Herse, a hare, pursued 
by the dogs, rat under his horse for refuge: at which the saint stopped, and 
the hounds stood at bay. The hunters laughed, but the saint said, weeping, 
“This hare puts me in mind of a poor sinner just upon the point of departing 
this life, surrounded with devils, waiting to carry away their prey.” The hare 
going off, he forbade her to be pursued, and was obeyed, not a hound 
stirring after her. In like manner, every object served to raise his mind to 
God, with whom he always conversed in his heart, and, in the midst of 
noise and tumult, he enjoyed the tranquillity of holy contemplation; so 
strongly was his soul sequestered from, and raised above the world. 

King Henry, though so much indebted to Anselm, still persisted in his 
claim of the right of giving the investitures of benefices. Anselm, in 1102, 
held a national council in St. Peter’s church at Westminster, in which, 
among other things, it was forbid to sell men like cattle, which had till then 
been practised in England; and many canons relating to discipline were 
drawn up. He persisted to refuse to ordain bishops, named by the king, 
without a canonical election. The contest became every day more serious. 
At last, the king and nobles persuaded Anselm to go in person, and consult 
the pope about the matter: the king also sent a deputy to his holiness. The 
saint embarked on the 27th of April, in 1103. Pope Paschal II. condemned 
the king’s pretensions to the investitures, and excommunicated those who 
should receive church dignities from him. St. Anselm being advanced, on 
his return to England, as far as Lyons, received there an intimation of an 
order from king Henry, forbidding him to proceed on his journey home, 
unless he would conform to his will. He therefore remained at Lyons, where 
he was much honored by his old friend, the archbishop Hugh. From thence 


he retired to his abbey of Bec, where he received from the pope a 
commission to judge the cause of the archbishop of Rouen, accused of 
several crimes. He was also allowed to receive into communion such as had 
accepted investitures from the crown, which, though still disallowed of, the 
bishops and abbots were so far dispensed with as to do homage for their 
temporalities. The king was so pleased with this condescension of the pope, 
that he sent immediately to Bec, to invite St. Anselm home in the most 
obliging manner, but a grievous sickness detained him. The king coming 
over into Normandy in 1106, articles of agreement were drawn up between 
him and the archbishop, at Bec, pursuant to the letter St. Anselm had 
received from Rome a few months before: and the pope very readily 
confirmed the agreement. In this expedition, Henry defeated his brother 
Robert, and sent him prisoner into England, where he died. St. Anselm 
hereupon returned to England, in 1106, and was received by the queen 
Maud, who came to meet him, and by the whole kingdom of England, as it 
were, in triumph12™ 

The last years of his life, his health was entirely broken. Having for six 
months labored under a hectic decay, with an entire loss of appetite under 
which disorder he would be carried every day to assist at holy mass. he 
happily expired, laid on sackcloth and ashes, at Canterbury, on the 21st of 
April, 1109, in the sixteenth year of his episcopal dignity, and of his age the 
seventy-sixth. He was buried in his cathedral. By a decree of Clement XI., 
1720,1262 he is honored among the doctors of the church. We have authentic 
accounts of many miracles wrought by this saint in the histories of Eadmer 
and others. 

St. Anselm had a most lively faith of all the mysteries and great truths of 
our holy religion; and by the purity of his heart, and an interior divine light, 
he discovered great secrets in the holy scriptures, and had a wonderful 
talent in explaining difficulties which occur in them. His hope for heavenly 
things gave him a wonderful contempt and disgust of the vanities of the 
world, and he could truly say with the apostle, he was crucified to the 
world, and all its desires. By an habitual mortification of his appetite in 
eating and drinking, he seemed to have lost all relish in the nourishment 
which he took. His fortitude was such, that no human respects, or other 
considerations, could ever turn him out of the way of justice and truth; and 


his charity for his neighbor seemed confined by no bounds: his words, his 
writings, his whole life breathed forth this heavenly fire. He seemed to live, 
says his faithful disciple and historian, not for himself, but for others; or 
rather so much the more for himself by how much the more profitable his 
life was to his neighbors, and faithful to his God. The divine love and law 
were the continual subjects of his meditations day and night. He had a 
singular devotion to the passion of our Lord, and to his Virgin mother. Her 
image at Bec, before which, at her altar, he daily made long prayers while 
he lived in that monastery, is religiously kept in the new sumptuous church. 
His horror of the least sin is not to be expressed. In his Proslogium, 
meditations, and other ascetic works, the most heroic and inflamed 
sentiments of all these virtues, especially of compunction, fear of the divine 
judgments, and charity, are expressed in that language of the heart which is 
peculiar to the saints. 


St. Anastasius the Sinaite, Anchoret 


He testifies of himself, that in his tender years he listened to the gospel with 
no less respect than if he had heard Christ himself speak; and received the 
blessed eucharist with the same love and tenderness as if he embraced him 
visibly present. After visiting the holy places at Jerusalem, he went to 
mount Sinai, and was so much edified by the sight of the angelical lives of 
the hermits who inhabited it, that he built himself a cell among them. Here, 
perfectly dead to all earthly things and to himself, he deserved, by prayer 
and obedience, to receive from God the double talent of wisdom and 
spiritual science, the treasures of which are only communicated to the 
humble. He often left his desert to defend the church. At Alexandria he 
publicly convicted certain chiefs of the Acephali heretics, that, in 
condemning St. Flavian, they had condemned all the fathers of the church, 
insomuch that the people could scarce be contained from stoning them. He 
confuted them by an excellent work entitled Ordegus, or the Guide; in 
which, besides refuting the Eutychian errors, he lays down rules against all 
heresies. He has also left several ascetic works, full of piety and devotion. 
In his discourse on the Synaxis, or mass, he urges the duties of the 
confession of sins to a priest, respect at mass, and pardon of injuries, in so 
pathetic a manner, that Canisius and Combefis recommended this piece to 
the diligent perusal of all preachers. This saint was living in 678, as Ceillier 
demonstrates from certain passages in his Odegus.428° See Henschenius, t. 
2, Apr. p. 850; Ceillier, t. 17. 


St. Anastasius I., Patriarch of Antioch 


Whom Nicephorus and many moderns confound with the Sinaite, (which 
last certainly lived sixty years after the death of the patriarch,) was a man of 
singular learning and piety. When any persons in his company spoke of 
temporal affairs, he seemed to have neither ears to hear, nor tongue to give 
any answer, observing a perpetual silence, as Evagrius reports of him, 
except when charity or necessity compelled him to speak. He had an 
extraordinary talent in comforting the afflicted. He vigorously opposed the 
heresy which the emperor Justinian maintained in his dotage, that the body 
of Christ, during his mortal life, was not liable to corruption and pain; and 
wrote upon that subject with propriety, elegance, and choice of sentiments. 
The emperor resolved to banish him, but was prevented by death. However, 
his successor, Justin the Younger, a man corrupted in his morals, expelled 
him from his see; which he recovered again twenty-three years after, in 593. 
He held it five years longer, and, dying in 598, left us several letters and 
very pious sermons. See Henschenius, t. 2, Apr. p. 853; Evagr. Hist1. 4, c. 
38, 39, &c. 


St. Anastasius, Surnamed the Younger 


PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH 


Who succeeded the above-mentioned. In 610, he was slain by the Jews, in a 
sedition, on the 21st of December, and in the Roman Martyrology is 
honored on that day as a martyr. 


St. Beuno, Or Beunor, Abbot of Clynnog 


IN CAERNARVONSHIRE, C. 


He was a native of Powis-land,12°/ and son of Beugi, or, as the Welsh write 
it, Hywgi, grandson to the prince of Powis-land, or at least part of it, called 
Glewisig. For the sake of his education he was sent into Arvon, the territory 
opposite to Anglesey, from which island it is separated by the river, or 
rather arm of the sea, called Menai. This country was also called Snowdon 
forest, from its hills, the highest in Britain, which derive their name from 
the snow which covers them, being called in Welsh, Craig Eriry, words of 
the same import with their English name Snowdon. These mountains afford 
such an impregnable retreat, and so much good pasture, that the usual style 
of the sovereigns was, Princes of North-Wales, and Lords of Snowdon. 
Sejont, called by the Romans Segontium, was the capital city, situated on 
the river Sejont. Its ruins are still visible near the town and castle of 
Caernarvon, (or city of Arvon,) built by Edward I., on the mouth of the 
river, at the great ferry over to Anglesey. That island had been, under the 
pagan Britons, the chief seat of the Druids, and was afterwards illustrious 
for many holy monks and hermits. On the coast opposite to this island, in 
the county of Caernarvon, stood three great monasteries: that of Clynnog 
Fawr, near Sejont, or Caernarvon; that of Conway, on the extremity of this 
county, towards Denbighshire, on the river Conway, which separates the 
two counties; from which it is called Aberconway, that is, mouth of the 
Conway. It was the burying-place of the princes of North-Wales. Edward I. 
built there a strong castle and town facing Beaumaris, the capital of 
Anglesey, though the passage here is much broader than from Caernarvon. 
Bangor, or Banchor, i. e. White Choir, or Place of the Choir, was on the 
Same coast, in the midway between Caernarvon and Aberconway. This 
monastery and bishopric were founded by St. Daniel, about the year 525. 
The very town was formerly called Bangor Fawr, or the Great Bangor: but 
the monastery and city were destroyed by the Danes; and, though the 


bishopric still subsists, the town is scarce better than a village. St. Beuno 
seems to have had his education in the monastery of Bangor: he afterwards 
became the father and founder of several great nurseries of saints. Two 
monasteries he built in the isle of Anglesey, Aberffraw and Trefdraeth, of 
both which churches he is to this day titular saint. On the continent, he 
founded Clynnog, or Clynnoc fechan, i. e. Little Clynnog; and Clynnog 
Fawr, or Vawr, i. e. Great Clynnog. This last was situated near the river 
Sejont, and the present Caernarvon. Cadvan was at that time king of North- 
Wales, and had lately gained a great victory over Ethelred, king of the 
pagan English Saxons of Northumberland, who had barbarously massacred 
the poor monks of Bangor, in the year 607, or somewhat later. St. Beuno 
made the king a present of a golden sceptre, and the prince assigned a spot 
to build his monastery upon, near Fynnon Beuno, or Beuno’s well, in the 
parish of Llanwunda, of which he is titular saint. But when he was 
beginning to lay the foundation, a certain woman came to him with a child 
in her arms, saying, that the ground was this infant’s inheritance. The holy 
man, much troubled hereat, took the woman with him to the king, who kept 
his court at Caer Sejont, and told him, with a great deal of zeal and concern, 
that he could not devote to God another’s patrimony. The king refusing to 
pay any regard to his remonstrances, the saint went away. But one 
Gwyddeiant, cousin-german to the king, immediately went after him, and 
bestowed on him the township of Clynnog-Fawr, his undoubted patrimony, 
where Beuno built his church about the year 616. King Cadvan died about 
that time; but his son and successor Cadwallon surpassed him in his 
liberality to the saint and his monastery. It is related, among other miracles, 
that when a certain man had lost his eyebrow by some hurt, St. Beuno 
healed it by applying the iron point of his staff: and that from this 
circumstance a church four miles from Clynnog, perhaps built by the person 
so healed, retains to this day the name of Llanael hayarn, i. e. church of the 
iron brow: though popular tradition is not perhaps a sufficient evidence of 
such a miracle; and some other circumstance might give occasion to the 
name. Some further account of St. Beuno will be given in the life of St. 
Wenefride. The year of his death is nowhere recorded. He is commemorated 
on the 14th of January and 21st of April. And on Trinity Sunday great 
numbers resort to the wakes at Clynnog, and formerly brought offerings to 
the church. 


This monastery passed afterwards into the hands of Benedictins of the 
congregation of Clugni: whence it had the name of Clynnog, or Clunnoc, 
being formerly known only by hat of its founder. The church, built at 
beautiful stone, is so large and magnificent as to remain to this day the 
greatest ornament and wonder of the whole country, especially Saint 
Beuno’s chapel, which is joined to the church by a portico. In this chapel, 
the fine painted or stained glass in the large windows is much effaced and 
destroyed, except a large figure of our blessed Saviour extended on the 
cross Opposite to this crucifix, about three yards from the east window, is 
Saint Beuno’s tomb, raised above the ground, and covered with a large 
stone, up on which people still lay sick children, in hopes of being cured. 
This great building, though very strong, is in danger of decaying for want of 
revenues to keep it in repair. Those of the monastery were chiefly settled on 
the Principal of Jesus College in Oxford, except what was reserved for the 
maintenance of a vicar to serve the parish. Some still bring offerings of 
some little piece of silver, or chiefly of lambs, which are sold by the church 
wardens, and the money put into St. Beuno’s box, to be employed in 
repairing the chapel. From an ancient custom, farmers in that country 
continue to print on the foreheads of their sheep what they call St. Beuno’s 
mark. Mr. Robert Vaughan of Hengwrt, the great Welsh antiquarian, has 
given us an ample list of benefactions bestowed upon Clynnoc, by princes 
and others. On St. Beuno see his MS. life, Howel’s History of Wales, pp. 11 
and 12, and a long, curious letter, concerning him and this church, which 
the compiler received from the Rev. Mr. Farrington the ingenious vicar of 
Clynnog-Fawr, or Vawr, as the Welsh adjective Mawr, great, is written in 
several parts of Wales. 


St. Eingan, Or Eneon, C. 


Eneon Bhrenin, called, by the Latin writers of the Scottish history, Anianus, 
was a king of the Scots, in a considerable part of North-Britain, and son of 
Owen Danwyn, the son of Eneon Yrth, son of Cunedha Wlegin, king of 
Cambria, a very powerful prince in the southern parts of Scotland, in which 
Cumberland and the neighboring parts of England were then comprised. 
Eingan was cousin-german to the great Maelgwn Gwyneth, king of Britain 
in North-Wales, whose father was Caswallon lawhir, the brother of Owen 
Danwyn; and his mother Medif, daughter of Voilda ap Talu Traws, of 
Nanconwey, near Bangor. Eingan, or Eigan, leaving his royalty in the 
North, went into Gwyneth, the old name of North-Wales, probably from the 
great prince of that name. There he retired to Lhyn, or Lheyn, now a 
deanery in the diocese and archdeaconry of Bangor. In that part he built a 
church, and spent the remainder of his days in the fear and service of God. 
He seems to have died about the year 590. St. Eingan is titular saint of this 
church, called to this day Llanengan. See Powel’s History of Wales, p. 12, 
and Brown-Willis’s Survey of Bangor. 


St. Malrubius, Martyr 


Led an austere monastic life in the mountainous country of Abur-Crossain, 
in the county of Ross in Ireland, when certain Norway pirates landing there 
in 721, for attempting to preach Christ to them, he was massacred by them 
with many wounds, in the eightieth year of his age, probably on the 21st of 
April, his festival in Connaught. See Colgan’s MSS. 


April 22"4 


St.s Soter and Caius, Popes, Martyrs 


St. Soter was raised to the papacy upon the death of St. Anicetus. in 173. 
By the sweetness of his discourses, he comforted all persons with the 
tendermess of a father, and assisted the indigent with liberal alms, especially 
those who suffered for the faith. He liberally extended his charities, 
according to the custom of his predecessors, to remote churches, 
particularly to that of Corinth, to which he addressed an excellent letter, as 
St. Dionysius of Corinth testifies in his letter of thanks, who adds that his 
letter was found worthy to be read for their edification on Sundays at their 
assemblies to celebrate the divine mysteries, together with the letter of St. 
Clement, pope. St. Soter vigorously opposed the heresy of Montanus, and 
governed the church to the year 177. See Eusebius, from whose 
ecclesiastical history these few circumstances are gleaned. In the 
Martyrologies this pope is styled a martyr 


St. Caius, Pope 


Succeeded St. Eutychian in the apostolic see, in 283. The church then 
enjoyed a calm, but was soon after disturbed by a tumultuous persecution 
for two years, on the death of Carinus. St. Caius encouraged St. Sebastian 
and the other martyrs and confessors. However, to preserve himself for his 
flock, he withdrew for a time to avoid the fury of the storm. The ancient 
pontificals say he was of Dalmatia, and related to the emperor Dioclesian. 
Having sat twelve years, four months, and seven days, he died on the 21st 
of April, 296, and was interred on the 22d, on which day his name is 
honored in the Liberian Calendar. His sufferings obtained him the title of 
martyr, as Orsi takes notice.4268 

What had not these primitive saints to suffer not only from the 
persecutions of infidel princes and magistrates, but also from the ignorance, 
stupidity, jealousy, and malice of many whom they labored daily to gain to 
Christ, and from the manifold trials and dangers of so many souls in their 
dear flock whom they bore in their hearts, and whose sufferings they felt 
much more severely than their own! We are not to be surprised.—These 
were so many special effects of a most tender love and mercy in Him by 
whose providence these trials were sent them: they were the steps by which 
their souls were raised to the summit of perfect virtue. We perhaps daily 
meet with domestic persecutions and contradictions, and look upon them as 
obstacles to our progress in the way of perfection, as thorns in our road. 
They may, indeed, be called thorns, but they produce and guard the sweetest 
and most beautiful flowers of virtue. It is owing to our sloth, cowardice, and 
impatience; it is our fault if they are hinderances of what they are designed 
by God to advance and perfect in our souls. Virtues exercised in prosperity, 
which are fair to the eye, and applauded by men, are usually false or 
superficial. A perpetual spring would produce only leaves and flowers, and 
bring no fruit to maturity. To understand the incomparable value and merit 
of the little crosses of which we are so apt to complain, we must not lose 


sight of the saints. Those Christian heroes, of whom the world was not 
worthy, all suffered, and were persecuted many ways. These crosses both 
purchased and ensured to them their greatest crowns. 


St.s Azades, Tharba 


AND MANY OTHERS, MARTYRS IN PERSIA 


FROM THEIR GENUINE ACTS, BY ST. MARUTHAS, IN ASSEMANIT’S ACTA MARTYRUM, 
T. 1, P. 42. 


A. D. 341. 


In the thirty-second year of king Sapor II., (which Sozomen and others from 
him call, by an evident mistake, the thirty-third,) on Good Friday, which fell 
that year on the 17th day of April, according to our solar year, the same day 
on which St. Simeon and his companions suffered, a most cruel edict was 
published in Persia, inflicting on all Christians the punishment of instant 
death or slavery, without any trial or form of judicature. The swords of the 
furious were everywhere unsheathed; and Christians looked upon slaughter 
as their glory, and courageously went out to meet it. They had even in this 
life the advantage of their enemies, who often trembled or were fatigued, 
while the persecuted professors of the truth stood unshaken. “The cross 
grew and budded upon rivers of blood,” says St. Maruthas; “the troops of 
the saints exulted with joy, and, being refreshed by the sight of that saving 
sign, were themselves animated with fresh vigor, and inspired others 
continually with new courage. They were inebriated by drinking the waters 
of divine love, and produced a new offspring to succeed them.” From the 
sixth hour on Good Friday to the second Sunday of Pentecost, that is, Low 
Sunday, (the Syrians and Chaldeans calling all the space from Easter-day to 
Whitsun-day Pentecost,) the slaughter was continued without interruption. 
The report of this edict no sooner reached distant cities, than the governors 
threw all the Christians into prisons, to be butchered as soon as the edict 
itself should be sent them: and upon its arrival in any place, whoever 
confessed themselves Christians were stabbed, or had their throats cut upon 
the spot. The eunuch Azades, a very great favorite with the king, was slain 
on this occasion; but the king was so afflicted at his death, that he thereupon 
published another edict, which restrained the persecution from that time to 


the bishops, priests, monks, and nuns. Great numbers also of the soldiery 
were crowned with martyrdom, besides innumerable others throughout the 
whole kingdom. Sozomen computes the number at sixteen thousand; but an 
ancient Persian writer, published by Renaudot, makes it amount to two 
hundred thousand.122 

The queen, in the mean time, fell dangerously ill. The Jews, to whom she 
was very favorable, easily persuaded her that her sickness was the effect of 
a magical charm or spell, employed by the sisters of the blessed Simeon, to 
be revenged for their brother’s death. One was a virgin, called Tharba, 
whom Henschenius and Ruinart corruptly call, with the Greeks, Pherbuta. 
Her sister was a widow, and both had consecrated themselves by vow to 
God in a state of continency.22 Hereupon the two sisters were 
apprehended, and with them Tharba’s servant, who was also a virgin. Being 
accused of bewitching the queen, Tharba replied that the law of God 
allowed no more of enchantment than of idolatry. And being told they had 
done it out of revenge, she made answer, that they had no reason to revenge 
their brother’s death, by which he had obtained eternal life in the kingdom 
of heaven: revenge being, moreover, strictly forbidden by the law of God. 
After this they were remanded to prison. Tharba, being extremely beautiful, 
one of her judges was enamored of her. He therefore sent her word the next 
day, that if she would consent to marry him, he would obtain her pardon 
and liberty of the king. But she refused the offer with indignation, saying, 
that she was the spouse of Jesus Christ, to whom she had consecrated her 
virginity, and committed her life; and that she feared not death, which 
would open to her the way to her dear brother, and to eternal rest from pain. 
The other two judges privately made her the like proposals, but were 
rejected in the same manner. They hereupon made their report to the king, 
as if they had been convicted of the crime; but he, not believing them guilty, 
was willing their lives should be spared, and their liberty restored to them, 
on condition they would offer sacrifice to the sun. They declared nothing 
should ever prevail on them to give to a creature the honor due to God 
alone; whereupon the Magians cried out, “They are unworthy to live by 
whose spells the queen is wasting in sickness.” And it being left to the 
Magians to assign their punishments, and determine what death they should 
be put to, they, out of regard to the queen’s recovery, as they pretended, 


ordered their bodies to be sawn in two, and half of each to be placed on 
each side of a road, that the queen might pass between them, which, they 
said, would cure her. Even after this sentence, Tharba’s admirer found 
means to let her know, that it was still in her power to prevent her death, by 
consenting to marry him. But she cried out with indignation: “Most 
impudent of men, how could you again entertain such a dishonest thought! 
For me courageously to die is to live; but life, purchased by baseness, is 
worse than any death.” When they were come to the place of execution, 
each person was tied to two stakes, and with a saw sawn in two, each half, 
thus separated, was cut into six parts, and being thrown into so many 
baskets, were hung on two forked stakes, placed in the figure of half 
crosses, leaving an open path between them; through which the queen 
superstitiously passed the same day. St. Maruthas adds, that no sight could 
be more shocking or barbarous than this spectacle of the martyrs’ limbs 
cruelly mangled, and exposed to scorn. They suffered in the year 341 


St.s Epipodius and Alexander 


MARTYRS AT LYONS 


They were two gentlemen of that city, though the latter a Grecian by birth, 
both in the flower of their age, and from the time of their first studies 
together in the same school, linked by the bands of the strictest friendship, 
which grew up with them, and was strengthened and spiritualized by their 
mutual profession of Christianity. This happy union occasioned a mutual 
assistance and encouragement of each other in piety and all Christian 
virtues; especially purity, sobriety, and the love of God and their neighbor, 
by which they prepared themselves for martyrdom. They were both in their 
prime, but neither of them married when the persecution began, in the 
seventeenth year of Marcus Aurelius, and 177th of Jesus Christ, which, 
raging at Lyons, had already swept off St. Pothinus and his companions. 
Pursuant to our Saviour’s advice, they endeavored to hide themselves. They 
accordingly went secretly out of the city by themselves, to a neighboring 
town, where they lay concealed for some time in the house of a poor 
Christian widow. The woman’s fidelity and the meanness of the place 
secured them for awhile; but at length they were so diligently sought after, 
that they were discovered, and, in endeavoring to escape once more, 
Epipodius lost one of his shoes, which was found by a Christian woman, 
who, as the acts say, kept it as a treasure. They were no sooner 
apprehended, than, contrary to the custom of the Romans, they were, 
without any previous examination, sent to prison. Three days after, they 
were brought, with their hands tied behind them, before the governor’s 
tribunal; where, having owned themselves Christians, the people made a 
great outcry, and the judge in a passion said: “What purpose have all the 
preceding tortures and executions served, if there still remain any who dare 
profess the name of Christ.” To prevent their mutual encouragement of each 
other by signs, he caused them to be separated. And calling first for 
Epipodius, the younger of the two, whom he had looked upon as the weaker 


on this account, he endeavored to conquer his resolution by caresses, 
promises, and motives of pleasure. Epipodius replied: “I shall not suffer 
myself to be prevailed upon by this pretended and cruel compassion. Are 
you so ignorant as not to know that man is composed of two substances, a 
soul and a body? With us the soul commands, and the body obeys. The 
abominations you are guilty of in honor of your pretended deities, afford 
pleasure to the body, but kill the soul. We are engaged in a war against the 
body for the advantage of the soul. You, after having defiled yourselves 
with pleasures like brute beasts, find nothing at last but a sorrowful death; 
whereas we, when you destroy us, enter into eternal life.” The judge, being 
exasperated at this modest reply, caused him to be struck on the mouth. The 
martyr, though his teeth were all over blood, continued to proclaim his faith, 
saying, “I confess that Jesus Christ is God, together with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit. It is but reasonable that I should resign my soul to him who has 
created me and redeemed me. This is not losing my life, but changing it into 
a better.” While he spake thus, the governor ordered him to be stretched on 
the rack, and his sides to be torn with iron hooks. The people were so 
enraged to see the courage and tranquillity with which he suffered all these 
torments, that they required to have him given up to them to be crushed to 
death or torn in pieces: for the judge seemed not to proceed fast enough for 
them. Afraid, therefore, lest they should come to any open sedition, he gave 
orders that his head should be immediately struck off, which was 
accordingly done. 

Two days after, he called Alexander to the bar, and laid before him the 
torments of Epipodius and of other Christians, hoping to terrify him into 
compliance. The martyr answered by thanking God for setting before his 
eyes such glorious examples for his encouragement, and expressing his 
desire of joining his dear Epipodius. The judge, no longer containing his 
rage, caused his legs to be extended wide, and ordered him to be beaten by 
three executioners, who succeeded each other by turns. This torment lasted 
a long time; yet the martyr never let fall the least word of complaint. At 
length the judge asked him if he still persisted in his profession of 
Christianity. “I do,” says Alexander, “for the idols of the Gentiles are devils; 
and the God whom I adore, and who alone is the almighty and eternal God, 
I trust will give me grace to confess him to my last breath, as the guardian 
of my faith and resolution.” The governor, finding him immoveable, and 


envying him the glory of a longer trial, sentenced him to be crucified. The 
instrument of his death was immediately made ready, and no sooner was the 
martyr fastened on it than he gave up his soul to Christ, whom he invoked 
with the last efforts of his voice. For by his torments he had been already 
quite exhausted; his entrails were visible through his uncovered ribs, and 
his bones hung as if they were all broken or dislocated. The Christians 
privately carried off the bodies of these two saints, and buried them on a hill 
near the city; which place became famous afterwards for the piety of the 
faithful, and venerable by a great number of miracles which were wrought 
there, according to the author of their acts in Ruinart, who lived in the 
fourth century, and attests several of these miracles as an eye-witness. He 
relates, that the city of Lyons being visited by a pestilence, a young man of 
quality who was seized with it, recovered his health by a draught to which 
the devout poor widow had given a benediction with the martyr’s shoe. 
Upon the report of which miracle, innumerable other persons were cured by 
the like means, and many brought to the light of faith. At their tomb the 
devils were cast cut, and the sick restored to their health, in so evident and 
miraculous a manner, that incredulity itself could not refuse its assent, as 
the author of these acts moreover testifies. Their tomb was without the 
walls of the city when he wrote, but enclosed within them in the middle of 
the fifth century, when St. Eucherius, archbishop of Lyons, wrote the 
panegyric of these saints, in which he says that the dust of their tomb was 
distributed over the whole country for the benefit of the sick. St. Gregory of 
Tours writes?“ that this dust did many miracles. He says, that their 
bodies, in the sixth century, lay deposited with that of St. Ireneus, in the 
church of St. John, now called of St. Irenzus, under the altar, where the 
relics of these two holy martyrs were found, and respect fully translated in 
1410. See Ruinart, p. 61. 


St. Theodorus of Siceon 


BISHOP AND CONFESSOR 


He was a native of Siceon, in Galatia, and from his infancy so much given 
to prayer, that, when at school, he often deprived himself of his dinner, to 
spend the time allowed for it in the church. All his leisure hours he 
consecrated to the exercises of prayer and pious reading. He very early shut 
himself up in a cell in the house of his mother, afterwards in a cave under a 
retired chapel; and flying at length from thence, to avoid applause, lived on 
a desert mountain. He was ordained priest by the bishop of Anastasiopolis, 
and near an ancient chapel built in honor of St. George, to which holy 
martyr he was exceedingly devoted, he founded a great monastery. In a 
second pilgrimage to Jerusalem, like another Elias, he, by his prayers, 
obtained rain from heaven in a great drought in Palestine. He formed many 
eminent disciples, and built a large monastery at Siceon, which town was 
situated in the diocese of Anastasiopolis; but still made his chief abode in a 
little remote cell. Count Mauritius, general of the armies of he emperor 
Tiberius, when he returned triumphant from Persia, paid a visit to this saint, 
who foretold him the empire, by a revelation which he had received through 
the merits of St. George the martyr. Mauritius being advanced to the 
imperial throne, in 582, sent to recommend himself and his empire to the 
prayers of this humble servant of God. Theodorus was, by main force, 
consecrated bishop of Anastasiopolis, and having held that see ten years, he 
obtained an order from Cyriacus, patriarch of Constantinople, and the 
emperor Mauritius, to the archbishop of Ancyra, his metropolitan, to accept 
his resignation, which he had till then refused. Theodorus returned with joy 
to Siceon, but was called to Constantinople to give his blessing to the 
emperor and senate. He healed one of the emperor’s sons, afflicted with a 
leprosy. And being returned to his solitude at Siceon, he died there, in 613, 
on the 22d of April, on which day his name occurs in the Roman 


Martyrology. See his life, compiled by his disciple, George Eleusius, with 
the notes of Henschenius, t. 3, Apr. p. 32. 


St. Opportuna 


Virgin and abbess of Montreuil, three miles from Seez, an episcopal see in 
Normandy, of which her brother, St. Chrodegang, was bishop. This holy 
prelate, returning from a pilgrimage of devotion which he had made to 
Rome and other holy places, went to pay a visit to his cousin, St. Lantildis 
abbess of Almanesches, in his diocese; but was murdered in the way, at 
Normant, on the 3d of September, 769, by the contrivance of Chrodobert, a 
powerful relation, to whom he had intrusted the administration of his 
temporalities during his absence. He is honored in the Breviary of Seez on 
the day of his death: his head is enshrined in the abbey of St. Martin in the 
Fields, at Paris, and his body in the priory of Isle-Adam upon the Oise, near 
Pontoise. St. Opportuna did not long survive him, dying in 770, on the 22d 
of April, having lived an accomplished model of humility, obedience, 
mortification, and prayer. Her relics were carried from Seez during the 
incursions of the Normans, in the reign of Charles the Bald, to the priory of 
Moussy, between Paris and Senlis, in 1009: and some time after to Senlis. 
In the reign of Charles V., in 1374, her right arm was translated to Paris 
with great devotion and pomp, and deposited in the church which was built 
in her honor, in the reign of Charles the Bald, to receive a former portion of 
her relics then brought from Moussy. It was then a small church, built at the 
entrance of a wood, near a hermitage, called before, Notre Dames des Bois 
Paris. The town being since extended much beyond this church, it was 
made parochial and a collegiate of canons. Great part of the head of St. 
Opportuna remains at Moussy; her left arm, with part of her skull, at 
Almenesches: one jaw in the priory of St. Chrodegang, at l’Isle-Adam, and 
a rib, with her right arm, in her church at Paris. In processions, when the 
shrine of St. Genevieve is taken down, and carried, the ancient portion of 
the relics of St. Opportuna, kept in a large shrine, is also carried next the 
shrine of St. Honoratus. She is commemorated in the Paris Breviary, and is 
the titular saint of a parish in that city. See her life, written by Adelham, 


bishop of Seez, in 811, in Mabillon, sec 3, Ben. part 2, and Henschenius, t. 
3, Apr. p. 462; Le Beuf, Hist. du Diocése de Paris t. 1, p. 65: La Vie de St. 
Opportune, par Nic. Gosset, 1655. 


St. Leonides, M. 


The emperor Severus, in the year 202, which was the tenth of his reign 
raised a bloody persecution, which filled the whole empire with martyrs, 
but especially Egypt. The most illustrious of those, who by their triumphs 
ennobled and edified the city of Alexandria, was Leonides, father of the 
great Origen. He was a Christian philosopher, and excellently versed both in 
the profane and sacred sciences. He had seven sons, the eldest of whom was 
Origen,1224 whom he brought up with abundance of care, returning God 
thanks for having blessed him with a son of such an excellent disposition 
for learning, and a very great zeal for piety. These qualifications endeared 
him greatly to his father, who, after his son was baptized, would come to his 
bedside while he was asleep, and, opening his bosom, kiss it respectfully, as 
being the temple of the Holy Ghost. When the persecution raged at 
Alexandria under Letus, governor of Egypt, in the tenth year of Severus 
Leonides was cast into prison. Origen, who was then only seventeen years 
of age, burned with an incredible desire of martyrdom, and sought every 
opportunity of meeting with it. But his mother conjured him not to forsake 
her: and seeing his ardor redoubled at the sight of his father’s chains, was 
forced to lock up all his clothes to oblige him to stay at home. So, not being 
able to do any more, he wrote a letter to his father in very moving terms, 
strongly exhorting him to look on the crown that was offered him with 
courage and joy; adding this clause: “Take heed, sir, that for our sakes you 
do not change your mind.” Leonides was accordingly beheaded for the 
faith, in 202. His estates and goods being all confiscated and seized for the 
emperor’s use, his widow was left with seven children to maintain, in the 
poorest condition imaginable; but divine providence was both her comfort 
and support. Suidas informs us, that St. Leonides was honored with the 
episcopal character; which Dom. Vincent de la Rue confirms by the 
authority of two Vatican MS. copies of St. Jerom’s catalogue of illustrious 


writers. See Euseb. Hist.1. 6, c. 12, and Chron. ad an. 10, Severi. Also St. 
Jerom, Catal. c. 54. 


St. Rufus, or Rufin, Anchoret 


AT GLENDALOCH, NEAR DUBLIN, IN IRELAND 


Engus invokes him among the principal saints who lay buried in the famous 
church of Glendaloch. Colgan says he was ordained bishop before his 
death. See his MS. continuation, 22 Apr. 


April 23" 


St. George, Martyr 


ABOUT THE YEAR 303 


St. George is honored in the Catholic church as one of the most illustrious 
martyrs of Christ. The Greeks have long distinguished him by the title of 
The Great Martyr, and keep his festival a holiday of obligation. There stood 
formerly in Constantinople five or six churches dedicated in his honor; the 
oldest of which was always said to have been built by Constantine the 
Great; who seems also to have been the founder of the church of St. George, 
which stood over his tomb in Palestine. Both these churches were certainly 
built under the first Christian emperors. In the middle of the sixth age the 
emperor Justinian erected a new church, in honor of this saint, in Bizanes, 
in Lesser Armenia: the emperor Mauritius founded one in Constantinople. It 
is related in the life of St. Theodorus of Siceon, that he served God a long 
while in a chapel which bore the name of St. George. had a particular 
devotion to this glorious martyr, and strongly recommended the same to 
Mauritius, when he foretold him the empire. One of the churches of St. 
George in Constantinople, called Manganes, with a monastery adjoining, 
gave to the Hellespont the name of the Arm of St. George. To this day is St. 
George honored as principal patron or tutelar saint by several eastern 
nations, particularly the Georgians. The Byzantine historians relate several 
battles to have been gained, and other miracles wrought through his 
intercession. From frequent pilgrimages to his church and tomb in 
Palestine, performed by those who visited the Holy Land, his veneration 
was much propagated over the West. St. Gregory of Tours mentions him as 
highly celebrated in France in the sixth century.42 St. Gregory the Great 
ordered an old church of St. George, which was fallen to decay, to be 
repaired.24 His office is found in the sacramentary of that pope, and many 
others.422 St. Clotildis, wife of Clovis, the first Christian king of France, 
erected altars under his name; and the church of Chelles, built by her, was 
originally dedicated in his honor. The ancient life of Droctoveeus mentions, 


that certain relics of St. George were placed in the church of St. Vincent, 
now called St. Germaris, in Paris, when it was first consecrated. Fortunatus 
of Poitiers wrote an epigram on a church of St. George, in Mentz. The 
intercession of this saint was implored especially in battles, and by warriors, 
as appears by several instances in the Byzantine history, and he is said to 
have been himself a great soldier. He is at this day the tutelar saint of the 
republic of Genoa, and was chosen by our ancestors in the same quality 
under our first Norman kings. The great national council, held at Oxford in 
1222, commanded his feast to be kept a holiday of the lesser rank 
throughout all England.42“© Under his name and ensign was instituted by 
our victorious king Edward III., in 1330, the most noble order of 
knighthood in Europe, consisting of twenty-five knights, beside the 
sovereign. Its establishment is dated fifty years before the knights of St. 
Michael were instituted in France, by Louis XI.: eighty years before the 
order of the Golden Fleece, established by Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy; and one hundred and ninety before the order of St. Andrew was 
set up in Scotland by James V. The emperor Frederick IV, instituted, in 
1470, an order of knights in honor of St. George; and an honorable military 
order in Venice bears his name.42 

The extraordinary devotion of all Christendom to this saint,122 is an 
authentic proof how glorious his triumph and name have always been in the 
church. All his acts relate, that he suffered under Dioclesian, at Nicomedia. 
Joseph Assemani/2” shows, from the unanimous consent of all churches, 
that he was crowned on the 23d of April. According to the account given us 
by Metaphrastes, he was born in Cappadocia, of noble Christian parents. 
After the death of his father, he went with his mother into Palestine, she 
being a native of that country, and having there a considerable estate, which 
fell to her son George. He was strong and robust in body, and having 
embraced the profession of a soldier, was made a tribune, or colonel in the 
army. By his courage and conduct, he was soon preferred to higher stations 
by the emperor Dioclesian. When that prince waged war against the 
Christian religion, St. George laid aside the marks of his dignity, threw up 
his commission and posts, and complained to the emperor himself of his 
severities and bloody edicts. He was immediately cast into prison, and tried, 
first by promises, and afterwards put to the question, and tortured with great 


cruelty: but nothing could shake his constancy. The next day he was led 
through the city and beheaded. Some think him to have been the same 
illustrious young man who tore down the edicts when they were first fixed 
up at Nicomedia,4222 as Lactantius relates in his book, On the Death of the 
Persecutors, and Eusebius in his history.428! The reason why St. George has 
been regarded as the patron of military men, is partly upon the score of his 
profession, and partly upon the credit of a relation of his appearing to the 
Christian army in the holy war, before the battle of Antioch. The success of 
this battle proving fortunate to the Christians, under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
made the name of St. George more famous in Europe, and disposed the 
military men to implore more particularly his intercession. This devotion 
was confirmed, as it is said, by an apparition of St. George to our king, 
Richard I., in his expedition against the Saracens: which vision, being 
declared to the troops, was to them a great encouragement, and they soon 
after defeated the enemy.4282 St. George is usually painted on horseback, 
and tilting at a dragon, under his feet: but this representation is no more 
than an emblematical figure, purporting, that, by his faith and Christian 
fortitude, he conquered the devil, called the dragon in the Apocalypse. 
Though many dishonor the profession of arms by a licentiousness of 
manners, yet, to show us that perfect sanctity is attainable in all states, we 
find the names of more soldiers recorded in the martyrologies than almost 
of any other profession. Every true disciple of Christ must be a martyr in 
the disposition of his heart, as he must be ready to lose all, and to suffer any 
thing, rather than to offend God. Every good Christian is also a martyr, by 
the patience and courage with which he bears all trials. There is no virtue 
more necessary, nor of which the exercise ought to be more frequent, than 
patience. In this mortal life we have continually something to suffer from 
disappointments in affairs, from the severity of the seasons from the 
injustice, caprice, peevishness jealousy, or antipathy of others; and from 
ourselves, in pains either of mind or body. Even our own weaknesses and 
faults are to us subjects of patience. And as we have continually many 
burdens, both of our own and others, to bear, it is only in patience that we 
are to possess our souls. This affords us comfort in all our sufferings, and 
maintains our souls in unshaken tranquillity and peace. This is true 
greatness of mind, and the virtue of heroic souls. But alas every accident 


ruffles and disturbs us: and we are insupportable even to ourselves. What 
comfort should we find, what peace should we enjoy, what treasures of 
virtue should we heap up what a harvest of merits should we reap, if we had 
learned the true spirit of Christian patience! This is the martyrdom, and the 
crown of every faithful disciple of Christ. 


St. Adalbert, Bishop of Prague, Martyr 


He was born of noble parentage in Bohemia, in 956, and received a baptism 
the name of Woytiech, which, in the Sclavonian tongue, signifies, Help of 
the Army. In his childhood his parents saw themselves in great danger of 
losing him by sickness, and in that extremity, consecrated him to God by 
vow, before the altar of the Blessed Virgin, saying: “O Lord, let not this son 
live to us, but to you, among the clergy, and under the patronage of your 
Mother.” The child, hereupon recovering, was sent by them, without delay, 
to Adalbert, archbishop of Magdebourg, to be educated in piety and 
learning. The archbishop provided him with the ablest masters, and, at 
confirmation, gave him his own name, Adalbert, or Albert. The noble pupil, 
in his progress in learning, outdid the highest expectations of his spiritual 
father and master: but made piety his principal study. The hours of 
recreation he spent chiefly in prayer, and in secretly visiting and relieving 
the poor and the sick. After nine years the archbishop died, in 981, and our 
saint returned into Bohemia, with a useful library which he had collected. In 
983, he was promoted to holy orders by Diethmar, bishop of Prague. That 
prelate fell sick soon after, and drawing near his end, cried out, in a manner 
that terrified all the bystanders, that the devils were ready to seize his soul 
on account of his having neglected the duties of his charge, and pursued 
with eagerness the riches, honors, and pleasures of the world. Adalbert, who 
had been present at that prelate’s death in these sentiments, was not only 
terrified with the rest, but being touched with the liveliest sentiments of 
compunction for whatever he had done amiss in the former part of his life, 
put on a hair-shirt, went from church to church in the habit of a penitent to 
implore God’s mercy, and dealt out his alms with a very liberal hand. An 
assembly was held a few days after for the choice of a successor, and 
Adalbert’s opposition proving ineffectual to prevent his election to the 
vacant bishopric, he received episcopal ordination at the hands of the 
archbishop of Mentz, in 983. From that day he was never seen to smile, and 


being asked the reason, made this answer: “It is an easy thing to wear the 
mitre and a cross; but it is a most dreadful circumstance to have an account 
to give of a bishopric to the Judge of the living and the dead.” He entered 
Prague barefoot, and was received by Boleslas prince of Bohemia, and all 
the people, with great joy. His first care was to divide the revenues of his 
see into four parts, allotting the first to the support of the fabric and 
ornaments of his church; the second to the maintenance of his canons; and 
the third to the relief of the poor: reserving the fourth for himself and his 
household, in which he constantly maintained twelve poor men, in honor of 
the twelve apostles, and allowed provisions to a much greater number on 
festivals, besides employing his own patrimony in alms. He had in his 
chamber a good bed, but on which he never lay; taking his short rest on a 
sackcloth, or on the bare floor. His fasts were frequent, and his whole life 
most austere. He preached almost every day, and visited the poor in their 
cottages, and the prisoners in their dungeons. A great part of his diocese had 
continued till then involved in the shades of idolatry, and the rest mere 
barbarians in their manners, slaves to their passions, and Christians only in 
name. Finding them, by inveterate habits and long connivance, incorrigibly 
fixed in their evil courses, he made a journey to Rome, and obtained of 
pope John XV. leave to retire, in 989. He visited mount Cassino, and put on 
the monastic habit, together with his brother Gaudentius, at St. Boniface’s 
in Rome. He took the last place in the monastery, and preferred always the 
meanest offices in the house. After five years, the archbishop of Mentz, in 
994, urged the pope to send him back to his bishopric. His Holiness, upon 
mature deliberation on the affair, ordered him to return; but declared him at 
full liberty to withdraw a second time, in case the people continued 
disobedient and incorrigible as before. At his arrival in Prague, the 
inhabitants received him with great acclamations, and readily promised an 
exact obedience to his directions, but proved as deaf to his admonitions as 
ever. Seeing himself useless here, and only in danger of losing his own soul, 
he left them, pursuant to the license he had received, and preached the 
gospel in Hungary; where, among others, he instructed their king, Stephen, 
famous afterwards for his sanctity. Though this event more probably 
happened on his former departure from Prague, about six years before. At 
his return to his monastery, in Rome, his abbot, Leo, made him prior, in 
which station he behaved with his usual humility and condescension to the 


meanest officers of the house. The emperor, Otho III., was so much 
delighted with his conversation, that he could scarce bear him out of his 
sight. At the repeated solicitations of the archbishop of Mentz, pope 
Gregory V. sent him once more to his diocese. On the news of his approach, 
the barbarous citizens, having at their head Boleslas, the wicked prince of 
Bohemia, massacred several of his relations, and burnt their castles and 
towns. The bishop, being informed of these outrageous measures, instead of 
proceeding on his journey to Prague, went to his friend, Boleslas, then 
duke, and afterwards the first king of Poland, who, after some time, advised 
him to send deputies to the people of Prague, to know if they would admit 
him as their bishop, and obey his directions, or not. The message was 
received with scorn, and they returned for answer, that there was too great 
an opposition between his ways and theirs, for him to expect to live in 
peace among them: that they were convinced it was not a zeal to reform 
them, but a desire to revenge the death of his relations, that promp ed him to 
seek a readmission; which, if he attempted, he might be assured of meeting 
with a very indifferent reception. The saint took this refusal of his people 
for a sufficient discharge for the present, which made him direct his 
thoughts to the conversion of infidels, with which Poland and Prussia then 
abounded. Having converted great numbers in Poland, he, with his two 
companions, Bennet and Gaudentius, went into Prussia, which had not as 
yet received the light of the gospel, and made many converts at Dantzic. 
Being conveyed thence into a small island, they were presently surrounded 
by the savage inhabitants, who loaded them with injuries; and one of them 
coming behind the saint, as he was reciting the psalter, knocked him down 
with the oar of a boat, upon which he returned thanks to God, for thinking 
him worthy to suffer for the sake of his crucified Redeemer. St. Adalbert 
and his companions attempted after this to preach the gospel in another 
place in the neighborhood, but with no better success; being told on their 
arrival that if they did not depart the next day, it should cost them their 
lives. They accordingly withdrew, in order to provide for their safety, and 
had laid themselves down to take a little rest after their fatigues; when, 
being pursued, they were overtaken by a party of the infidels, by whom they 
were seized and bound, as victims destined for a sacrifice. St. Adalbert 
offered his life to God by an ardent prayer, in which he begged of him the 
pardon and salvation of his murderers. The priest of the idols first pierced 


him in the breast with his lance, saying: “You ought now to rejoice; for you 
had it always in your mouth that it was your desire to die for Christ.” Six 
others gave him each a stab with their lances; of which seven wounds he 
died on the 23d of April, 997. The heathens cut off his head, and fixed it on 
a pole: his two companions they carried away captives. Boleslas, duke of 
Poland, bought the corpse of the martyr at a great price, and translated it to 
the abbey of Tremezno, with great solemnity, and from thence, in 998, to 
Gnesna, where it is kept with great honor in the cathedral, and has been 
rendered famous by many miracles. In the catalogue of the rich treasury of 
relics, kept in the electoral palace of Hanover, printed at Hanover, in folio, 
in 1713, is mentioned a portion of those of St. Adalbert in a precious shrine. 

St. Adalbert is styled the apostle of Prussia, though he only planted the 
faith at Dantzic. The present king of Prussia, in his elegant memoirs of the 
house of Brandenburgh,/282 tells us that the conversion of the country of 
Brandenburgh was begun by the conquests and zeal of Charlemagne, and 
completed in 928, under Henry the Fowler, who again subdued that 
territory: that the Prussians were originally Sarmatians, the most savage of 
all the northern idolaters; that they adored their idols under oak trees, being 
strangers to the elegance of temples: and that they sacrificed prisoners taken 
from their enemies, to their false gods. After the martyrdom of St. Edalbert, 
three kings of Poland, all named Boleslas, attempted in vain to subdue 
them. The Teutonic knights, in 1239, conquered that country, and planted 
Christianity in it. See the two lives of St. Adalbert, written soon after his 
death, with remarks of Henschenius, Apr. t. 3, p. 174. Also John Dlugloss, 
alias Longinus, Hist. Polonicaé, p. 112; Dithmar Chronici,1l. 4, and 
Chronicon Hildesheimense. 


St. Gerard, Bishop of Toul, C. 


Gerard was descended of a noble family, and born at Cologne. His father’s 
name was Ingranne: his mother, who was called Emma, was struck dead 
with lightning. Gerard, then in his youth, was much afflicted at this 
accident, and from that time consecrated himself entirely to a life of 
penance and devotion. Some time after he took the clerical tonsure, and 
entered himself in a community of clergy, who performed the divine office 
in the church of St. Peter, which was the cathedral, and followed the 
institute of the regular canons, probably either of St. Chrodegang or of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The reputation of Gerard’s fervent piety reached the imperial 
court, and while he was cellarer in this community he was promoted to the 
bishopric of Toul, vacant by the death of St. Gauzlin, in the beginning of the 
year 963. Bruno, archbishop of Cologne and duke of Lorraine, prime 
minister or general lieutenant of the empire to his brother Otho I., advanced 
him to that dignity, which the saint accepted only by compulsion and in 
obedience to his superiors. He recited every day thirteen canonical hours by 
joining the office of the monks with that of the canons, of which we have 
several other examples in that age. The holy scriptures and the lives of the 
saints he read daily, and meditated on them good part of the night. He had 
an extraordinary talent at preaching, which he exercised with great 
assiduity, often sending zealous clergymen to preach in country parishes. 
He rebuilt his cathedral, dedicated to St. Stephen, in 981, though the 
structure which we now see was only raised in 1447. The monastery of St. 
Evre, or Aper, (which had been founded by that holy bishop of Toul 
towards the end of the fifth century,) was enriched by our saint, in which his 
predecessor, St. Gauzlin, had settled the rule of St. Bennet, till then 
unknown in that province, says Widric. Le Cointe, and F. Benoit, the 
Capuchin,128 think the rule of Agaunum, or rather that of St. Columban, 
was before observed in that house. St. Gauzlin had founded in another 
suburb of Toul, a new monastery in honor of St. Mansuy or Mansuet, the 


first apostle of that country. This St. Gerard took particularly under his 
protection, and became its principal and most munificent founder. The 
church of St. Gengou and Toul, and some others, were also founded by St. 
Gerard, who, out of devotion to St. Martin, whom he regarded as his 
principal patron and model, was a particular benefactor to the monastery of 
St. Martin, on the Meuse, near Sorcy, in his diocese. In 981 he made a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and in 982 exerted his charity in a wonderful manner 
in relieving the poor in his diocese in the time of a great famine, and 
afterwards under a dreadful pestilence. All the abbeys of the country were 
recommended to his care by the emperor Otho II., in 974, and he founded 
the great hospital at Toul: also a community of Scottish (or Irish) and Greek 
monks. The reputation of the Scottish monks, whom St. Cadroe had lately 
placed at St. Clement’s, at Metz, and in other parts, was such, that St. 
Gerard thought something wanting to his diocese till he had procured a 
settlement for some of these servants of God in it. These Greek monks 
established schools in their language, which were very useful and 
remarkable, as appears by the great progress which cardinal Humbert, in his 
youth a monk at Moien-Moutier in Lorraine, and many others, made in that 
literature. The Scots also taught the sciences. For, by the great 
encouragement which St. Gauzlin and St. Gerard gave to learned men and 
to useful studies, during the sixty years which they successively governed 
the diocese of Toul, it became one of the most flourishing provinces in the 
church for learning and piety.4282 St. Gerard dreaded that learning, which 
makes not men more humble and more virtuous. To shun this fatal rock, 
upon which so many students split, he took great care that all scholars, 
especially those who were destined to the church, applied themselves still 
with greater solicitude and assiduity to all the exercises of an interior life 
than to their studies. By making this the constant rule of his own conduct, 
he had not the regret which a certain great man2®° is said to have expressed 
in his last moments, for having taken more pains to cultivate his 
understanding with science than to correct and improve his will by virtue. 
By mortification, compunction, and heavenly contemplation, he nourished 
in his soul a constant spirit of devotion, which is the spring of a spiritual 
life, and which consists in a close, uninterrupted union of the heart to God. 
By this he daily forgot the world, and banished its love more and more 


perfectly out of his heart, purified more and more its affections, and raised 
his soul continually to higher degrees of perfection in the divine love, and 
in all other virtues. In his heavenly contemplations he found, by his own 
experience, in a manner which words can never teach, that in the lowest 
degree of this exercise God often communicates himself to a soul with such 
excess of sweetness, that a thousand years spent in all the pleasures which 
the world can afford, bear no proportion to what a soul tastes in one minute 
with her God. His conversation had such charms to him, and his divine love 
filled his soul with such inexpressible chaste delights, that it seemed as it 
were impossible to him for his soul to love any other thing but God, or to 
find any satisfaction but in him, and in his love and holy will. St. Gerard 
passed from these exercises and labors to the full possession of God in the 
eternal kingdom of his glory, on the night between the 22d and 23d of 
April, in the year 994, having been bishop thirty-one years. Widric, the 
learned and pious abbot of St. Aper’s, or Evre’s, at Toul, and reformer of 
that and several other great abbeys in those parts, by order of Bruno, who 
was made bishop of Toul in 1026, wrote the life of St. Gerard. Bruno being 
raised to the popedom in 1048, under the name of Leo IX., canonized St. 
Gerard with great pomp in a council which he held at Rome, in 1050.4282 
Being at Toul the same year, he caused his body to be taken up and 
enshrined on the 30th of October1288 After this ceremony Widric added a 
second book to the life of St. Gerard, on his canonization; and afterwards a 
third, on the translation of his relics, with an account of some miracles. This 
work, which is edifying, and well written, is given imperfect by 
Henschenius,/2®2 but entire by Dom. Martenne,/222 and by Dom. Calmet, in 
his proofs of his history of Lorraine.422! It had been before published in 
French, with long notes, by F. Benedict Picard, the Capuchin, in 1700, in 
12mo. That author reprinted the same in his Ecclesiastical and Civil History 
of Toul, which he published in that city in 1707. 


St. Ibar, or Ivor, Bishop in Ireland 


The acts of St. Ibar, and some other monuments say, that he was ordained 
bishop at Rome, and preached in Ireland with St. Kiaran, St. Ailbeus, and 
St. Declan, a little before St. Patrick arrived there; but others, quoted by 
Usher, tell us that St. Ibar was consecrated bishop by St. Patrick. He 
preached in Meath and Leinster, and built a monastery in Begerin, or Little 
Ireland, a small island on the coast of Kenselach, (which was anciently a 
considerable province of Leinster.) In this monastery he trained up, with 
many others, St. Abban, his nephew by his sister Mella, married to Cormac, 
king of Leinster. St. Abban was afterwards abbot of the monastery of 
Magarnoide, in Kenselach. St. Ibar divided his time between the labors of 
his apostolic mission in the country, and the sweet repose of contemplation 
in his monastery, where he died about the year 500, according to the Ulster 
annals. His relics were kept with singular veneration in this monastery of 
Beg-erin. See Usher’s Antig. c. 16, p. 414, and Chron. ib. p. 515. Also 
Colgan’s MSS. 22 Apr. 


April 24" 


St. Fidelis, of Sigmarengen, Martyr 


From the process of his canonization, and other memoirs, collected by F. 
Theodore of Paris, of the same order of Capuchin friars. See the acts of the 
canonization of SS. Fidelis of Sigmarengen, Camillus de Lellis, Peter 
Regalati, Joseph of Leonissa and Catharine Ricci, by Benedict XIV., printed 
in 1749, folio. On St. Fidelis, pp. 101, 179, and the bull for his 
Canonization, p. 516. 


A. D. 1622. 


He was bor in 1577, at Sigmarengen, a town in Germany, in the 
principality of Hoinvenzollen. The name of his father was John Rey. The 
Saint was christened Mark, performed his studies in the university of 
Fribourg in Switzerland, and while he taught philosophy, commenced 
doctor of laws. He at that time never drank wine, and wore a hair-shirt. His 
modesty, meekness, chastity, and all other virtues, charmed all that had the 
happiness of his acquaintance. In 1604, he accompanied three young 
gentlemen of that country on their travels through the principal parts of 
Europe. During six years, which he continued in this employment, he never 
ceased to instil into them the most heroic and tender sentiments of piety. He 
received the holy sacrament very frequently, particularly on all the principal 
holidays: in every town where he came, he visited the hospitals and 
churches, passed several hours on his knees in the presence of the blessed 
Sacrament, and gave to the poor sometimes the very clothes off his back. 
After this he practised the law in quality of counsellor or advocate, at 
Colmar, in Alsace, with great reputation, but with greater virtue. Justice and 
religion directed all his actions. He scrupulously forbore all invectives, 
detractions, and whatever might affect the reputation of any adversary. His 
charity procured him the surname of counsellor and advocate for the poor: 
but the injustices of a colleague in protracting lawsuits for gain, and his 
finding fault with our saint for producing all his proofs for his clients in the 


beginning, in order to the quicker dispatch, gave him a disgust of a 
profession which was to many an occasion of sin, and determined him to 
enter among the Capuchin friars.1292 He first received holy orders, and 
having said his first mass in their convent at Fribourg, on the feast of St. 
Francis, in 1612, he consecrated himself to God by taking the habit. The 
guardian gave him, in religion, the name of Fidelis, or Faithful, alluding to 
that text of the Apocalypse which promises a crown of life to him who shall 
continue faithful to the end. From that moment humiliations, macerations, 
and implicit obedience were his delight. He overcame temptations by 
discovering them to his director, and submitting to his advice with regard to 
his conduct under them. By his last will, he bequeathed his patrimony to the 
bishop’s seminary, for the establishment of a fund for the support of poor 
students, to whom he also left his library; and gave the remainder of his 
substance to the poor. In regard to dress and furniture, he always chose that 
for his own use which was the least valuable and convenient. He fasted 
Advent, Lent, and Vigils, on bread and water, with dried fruits, tasting 
nothing which had been dressed by fire. His life was a continued prayer and 
recollection, and at his devotions he seemed rather like an angel than a man. 
His earnest and perpetual petition to God was, that he would always 
preserve him from sin, and from falling into tepidity or sloth in his service. 
He sought the most abject and most painful employments even when 
superior; knowing that God exalts those highest who have here humbled 
themselves the lowest and the nearest to their own nothingness. He had no 
sooner finished his course of theology, than he was employed in preaching 
and in hearing confessions; and being sent superior to the convent of 
Weltkirchen, that town and many neighboring places were totally reformed 
by his zealous labors, and several Calvinists converted. The congregation 
de propaganda fide, sent to father Fidelis a commission to go and preach 
among the Grisons; and he was the first missionary that was sent into those 
parts after that people had embraced Calvinism. Eight other fathers of his 
order were his assistants, and labored in this mission under his direction. 
The Calvinists of that territory, being incensed at his attempt, loudly 
threatened his life, and he prepared himself for martyrdom on entering upon 
this new harvest. Ralph de Salis, and another Calvinist gentleman, were 
converted by his first conferences. The missionary penetrated into 


Pretigout, a small district of the Grisons, in 1622, on the feast of the 
Epiphany, and gained every day new conquests to Christ; the conversion of 
which souls ought to be regarded as more the fruit of the ardent prayers in 
which he passed great part of the nights, than of his sermons and 
conferences in the day. These wonderful effects of his apostolic zeal, 
whereof the bishop of Coire sent a large and full account to the 
congregation de propaganda, so enraged the Calvinists in that province, 
who had lately rebelled against the emperor, their sovereign, that they were 
determined to bear with them no longer. The holy father having notice of it, 
thought of nothing but preparing himself for his conflict, passing whole 
nights in fervent prayer before the blessed sacrament, or before his crucifix, 
and often prostrate on the ground. On the 24th of April, 1622, he made his 
confession to his companion with great compunction, said mass, and then 
preached at Gruch, a considerable borough. At the end of his sermon, which 
he delivered with more than ordinary fire, he stood silent on a sudden, with 
his eyes fixed on heaven, in an ecstasy, during some time. He foretold his 
death to several persons in the clearest terms, and subscribed his last letters 
in this manner: “Brother Fidelis, who will be shortly the food of worms.” 
From Gruch he went to preach at Sevis, where, with great energy, he 
exhorted the Catholics to constancy in the faith. A Calvinist having 
discharged his musket at him in the church, the Catholics entreated him to 
leave the place. He answered, that death was his gain and his joy, and that 
he was ready to lay down his life in God’s cause. On his road back to 
Gruch, he met twenty Calvinist soldiers with a minister at their head. They 
called him false prophet, and urged him to embrace their sect. He answered: 
“T am sent to you to confute, not to embrace your heresy. The Catholic 
religion is the faith of all ages, I fear not death.” One of them beat him 
down to the ground by a stroke on the head with his backsword. The martyr 
rose again on his knees, and stretching out his arms in the form of a cross, 
said with a feeble voice: “Pardon my enemies, O Lord: blinded by passion 
they know not what they do. Lord Jesus, have pity on me. Mary, mother of 
Jesus, assist me.” Another stroke clove his skull, and he fell to the ground 
and lay weltering in his blood. The soldiers, not content with this, added 
many stabs in his body, and hacked his left leg, as they said, to punish him 
for his many journeys into those parts to preach to them. A Catholic woman 
lay concealed near the place during this butchery; and after the soldiers 


were gone, coming out to see the effects of it, found the martyr’s eyes open, 
and fixed on the heavens. He died in 1622, the forty-fifth year of his age, 
and the tenth of his religious profession. He was buried by the Catholics the 
next day. The rebels were soon after defeated by the imperialists, an event 
which the martyr had foretold them. The minister was converted by this 
circumstance, and made a public abjuration of his heresy. After six months, 
the martyr’s body was found incorrupt, but the head and left arm separate 
from the trunk. These being put into two cases, were translated from thence 
to the cathedral of Coire, at the earnest suit of the bishop, and laid under the 
high altar with great pomp; the remainder of the corpse was deposited in the 
Capuchin’s church at Weltkirchen. Three miracles performed by his relics 
and intercession, out of three hundred and five produced, are inserted in the 
decree of his beatification, published by pope Benedict XIII., in 1729. Other 
miracles were proved, and the decree of his canonization was published by 
Benedict XIV., in 1746. The 24th of April is appointed the day of his 
festival, and his name is inserted in the Roman Martyrology. See the acts of 
his canonization: also his life, written by Dom. Placid, abbot of Weissenau, 
or Augia Brigantina, published by Dom. Bernard Pez, librarian in the 
famous abbey of Melch, in Austria, in his Bibliotheca Ascetica, t. 10, p. 
403. 

To contribute to the conversion of a soul from sin is something far more 
excellent than to raise a dead body to life. This must soon fall again a prey 
to death; and only recovers by such a miracle the enjoyment of the frail and 
empty goods of this world. But the soul, which, from the death of sin, is 
raised to the life of grace, is immortal, and, from a slave of the devil and a 
firebrand of hell, passes to the inestimable dignity and privileges of a child 
of God; by which divine adoption she is rescued out of the abyss of infinite 
misery, and exalted to the most sublime state of glory and happiness, in 
which all the treasures of grace and of heaven are her portion forever. 
Hunger, thirst, watchings, labors, and a thousand martyrdoms, ought to 
seem nothing to one employed in the sacred ministry, with the hopes of 
gaining but one sinner to Christ. Moreover, God himself will be his 
recompense, who is witness, and keeps a faithful account of all his fatigues 
and least sufferings. 


St. Mellitus, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 


He was a Roman abbot, whom St. Gregory sent over hither in 601, at the 
head of a second colony of missioners to assist St. Austin, by whom he was 
ordained the first bishop of London, or of the East-Saxons, baptized Sebert 
the king, with a great part of his nation: and by his liberality, in 604, laid the 
foundation of the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, and, in 609, of the 
monastery of St. Peter, at Thormey, which was rebuilt by king Edgar, and 
again most sumptuously by St. Edward the Confessor, and is now called 
Westminster. This Christian and learned prince, dying about 616, left his 
dominions to his three sons, Sexred, Seward, and Sigebert, whom he had 
not been so happy as to recover from their idolatry, though they had kept 
their heathenism private during their father’s life. After his death they 
declared themselves pagans, and gave their subjects the liberty of returning 
to their former idolatrous worship. Yet when they saw our holy bishop at 
the altar, and giving the blessed eucharist to the people, they would not be 
satisfied unless he would give them some of that fine white bread, as they 
called it, he was used to give their father. He told them their request should 
be granted, on condition they would be baptized, as their father was; but 
this they would not hear of, alleging they had no need of baptism, but still 
insisted on receiving the consecrated bread; and on the bishop’s refusal to 
gratify them in their unreasonable request, they banished him their 
dominions. These three princes, after a reign of six years, going on an 
expedition against the West-Saxons, were all three slain in battle. But 
though the chief promoters of paganism were taken off, their people, being 
inured again to idolatry, did not return to the faith before the year 628, 
according to the Saxon annals. St. Mellitus passed over to France, but soon 
returned, and upon the death of St. Laurence, in 619, was translated to the 
see of Canterbury, being the third archbishop of that see. While sick of the 
gout, he, by his prayers, stopped a furious conflagration which had already 
laid no small part of that city in ashes, and which no hands had been able to 


get under. He died April the 24th, 624. See Bede, Le Neve’s Fasti, Goscelin, 
and Capgrave. 


St.s Bona, or Beuve, and Doda 


VIRGINS AND ABBESSES 


St. Beuve was of the royal blood of France, nearly related to king Dagobert, 
and one of the principal ladies of the court. She edified the whole kingdom 
by her virtues in the world above thirty years, but rejected all solicitations 
to marry, desiring to devote herself entirely to the service of God. Her 
brother, St. Baudry, or Balderic, who had some years before founded the 
monastery of Montfaucon, which he governed in quality of abbot, built a 
nunnery in honor of the Blessed Virgin, in the suburbs of Rheims, in 639: 
St. Beuve there took the religious habit, and, notwithstanding her tears and 
opposition, was chosen the first abbess of this house. By her example she 
conducted her religious sisters in the perfect spirit of humility, poverty, 
mortification, and prayer, and died in 673, leaving behind her a sweet odor 
of her sanctity and virtues to all France. She was succeeded by her niece, St. 
Doda, a faithful imitator of her spirit and virtues. The bodies of SS. Beuve 
and Doda were afterwards removed to St. Peter’s abbey, within the city. The 
ancient history of their lives having been lost in a great fire, an anonymous 
author compiled another from the tradition of the nuns in the tenth century: 
a piece not much esteemed, omitted by Mabillon, but published by the 
Bollandists, 24 Apr. See, on these holy virgins, Flodoard, the learned canon 
of Rheims, who died in 966, in his curious History of the Church of 
Rheims, 1. 4, c. 38. 


B. Robert 


first abbot and founder of the great benedictin monastery of chaise dieu, in 
latin casa dei, in the diocese of clermont, in auvergne. 

He was brought up among the clergy of St. Julian’s, at Brioude, and made 
canon and treasurer of that church. He built a hospital in that town, rebuilt 
about fifty churches, and, out of a love of solitude and penance, retired with 
two companions to the spot where, three years after, he founded his abbey 
in which he governed three hundred monks. It became the head of a 
congregation of several Benedictin monasteries, and in 1640, was 
aggregated to that of St. Maur. B. Robert died in 1067, on the 17th of April, 
and was interred on the 24th, on which he is honored at Chaise-Dieu, and in 
other places in Auvergne. See Mabillon, Chatelain, &c. 


April 25" 


St. Mark, Evangelist 


FROM EUSEBIUS, ST. JEROM, &C., COLLECTED BY TILLEMONT, T. 2. P. 89; CALMET, T. 7, 
&C. 


St. Mark was of Jewish extraction. The style of his gospel, abounding with 
Hebraisms, shows that he was by birth a Jew, and that the Hebrew language 
was more natural to him than the Greek. His acts say he was of Cyrenaica, 
and Bede from them adds, of the race of Aaron. Papias, quoted by 
Eusebius,/222 St. Austin,4224 Theodoret, and Bede, say he was converted by 
the apostles after Christ’s resurrection.4222 St. Irenaus!22© calls him the 
disciple and interpreter of St. Peter, and, according to Origen and St. Jerom, 
he is the same Mark whom St. Peter calls his son.4222 By his office of 
interpreter to St. Peter, some understood that St. Mark was the author of the 
style of his epistles; others, that he was employed as a translator into Greek 
or Latin, of what the apostle had written in his own tongue, as occasion 
might require it. St. Jerom and some others take him to be the same with 
that John, surnamed Mark, son to the sister of St. Barnabas: but it is 
generally believed they were different persons: and that the latter was with 
St. Paul in the East, at the same time that the Evangelist was at Rome, or at 
Alexandria. According to Papias, and St. Clement of Alexandria, he wrote 
his gospel at the request of the Romans; who, as they relate,4228 desired to 
have that committed to writing which St. Peter had taught them by word of 
mouth. Mark, to whom this request was made, did accordingly set himself 
to recollect what he had by long conversation learned from St. Peter; for it 
is affirmed by some, that he had never seen our Saviour in the flesh. St. 
Peter rejoiced at the affection of the faithful; and having revised the work, 
approved of it, and authorized it to be read in the religious assemblies of the 
faithful. Hence it might be, that, as we learn from Tertullian,4222 some 
attributed this gospel to St. Peter himself.4222 Many judge, by comparing 
the two gospels, that St. Mark abridged that of St. Matthew; for he relates 
the same things, and often uses the same words; but he adds several 


particular circumstances, and changes the order of the narration, in which 
he agrees with St. Luke and St. John. He relates two histories not mentioned 
by St. Matthew, namely, that of the widow giving two mites,/22! and that of 
Christ’s appearing to the two disciples going to Emmaus. St. Austin!32 
calls him the Abridger of St. Matthew. But Ceillier, and some others, think 
nothing clearly proves that he made use of St. Matthew’s gospel. This 
evangelist is concise in his narrations, and writes with a most pleasing 
simplicity and elegance. St. Chrysostom/222 admires the humility of St. 
Peter, (we may add also of his disciple St. Mark,) when he observes, that 
this evangelist makes no mention of the high commendations which Christ 
gave that apostle on his making that explicit confession of his being the Son 
of God; neither does he mention his walking on the water; but gives at full 
length the history of St. Peter’s denying his Master, with all its 
circumstances. He wrote his gospel in Italy, and, in all appearance, before 
the year of Christ, 49. 

St. Peter sent his disciples from Rome to found other churches. Some 
moderns say St. Mark founded that of Aquileia. It is certain at least that he 
was sent by St. Peter into Egypt, and was by him appointed bishop of 
Alexandria, (which, after Rome, was accounted the second city of the 
world,) as Eusebius, St. Epiphanius, St. Jerom, and others assure us. Pope 
Gelasius, in his Roman council, Palladius, and the Greeks, universally add, 
that he finished his course at Alexandria, by a glorious martyrdom. St. Peter 
left Rome, and returned into the East in the ninth year of Claudius, and 
forty-ninth of Christ. About that time St. Mark went first into Egypt, 
according to the Greeks. The Oriental Chronicle, published by Abraham 
Eckellensis, places his arrival at Alexandria only in the seventh year of 
Nero, and sixtieth of Christ. Both which accounts agree with the relation of 
his martyrdom, contained in the ancient acts published by the Bollandists, 
which were made use of by Bede and the Oriental Chronicle, and seem to 
have been extant in Egypt in the fourth and fifth centuries. By them we are 
told that St. Mark landed at Cyrene, in Pentapolis, a part of Lybia bordering 
on Egypt, and, by innumerable miracles, brought many over to the faith, 
and demolished several temples of the idols. He likewise carried the gospel 
into other provinces of Lybia, into Thebais, and other parts of Egypt. This 
country was heretofore, of all others, the most superstitious: but the 


benediction of God, promised to it by the prophets, was plentifully 
showered down upon it during the ministry of this apostle. He employed 
twelve years in preaching in these parts, before he, by a particular call of 
God, entered Alexandria, where he soon assembled a very numerous 
church,2% of which it is thought, says Fleury, that the Jewish converts then 
made up the greatest part. And it is the opinion of St. Jerom and Eusebius, 
that these were the Therapeutes described by Philo,42®2 and the first 
founders of the ascetic life in Egypt.43°% 

The prodigious progress of the faith in Alexandria stirred up the heathens 
against this Galilean. The apostle therefore left the city, having ordained St. 
Anianus bishop, in the eighth year of Nero, of Christ the sixty-second, and 
returned to Pentapolis, where he preached two years, and then visited his 
church of Alexandria, which he found increased in faith and grace, as well 
as in numbers. He encouraged the faithful and again withdrew; the Oriental 
Chronicle says to Rome. On his return to Alexandria, the heathens called 
him a magician, on account of his miracles, and resolved upon his death. 
God, however, concealed him long from them. At last, on the pagan feast of 
the idol Serapis, some that were employed to discover the holy man, found 
him offering to God the prayer of the oblation, or the mass. Overjoyed to 
find him in their power, they seized him, tied his feet with cords, and 
dragged him about the streets, crying out, that the ox must be led to 
Bucoles, a place near the sea, full of rocks and precipices, where probably 
oxen were fed. This happened on Sunday, the 24th of April, in the year of 
Christ 68, of Nero the fourteenth, about three years after the death of SS. 
Peter and Paul. The saint was thus dragged the whole day, staining the 
stones with his blood, and leaving the ground strewed with pieces of his 
flesh; all the while he ceased not to praise and thank God for his sufferings. 
At night he was thrown into prison, in which God comforted him by two 
visions, which Bede has also mentioned in his true martyrology. The next 
day the infidels dragged him, as before, till he happily expired on the 25th 
of April, on which day the Oriental and Western churches keep his festival. 
The Christians gathered up the remains of his mangled body, and buried 
them at Bucoles, where they afterwards usually assembled for prayer. His 
body was honorably kept there, in a church built on the spot, in 310; and 
towards the end of the fourth age, the holy priest Philoromus made a 


pilgrimage thither from Galatia to visit this saint’s tomb, as Palladius 
recounts. His body was still honored at Alexandria, under the Mahometans, 
in the eighth age, in a marble tomb.4224 It is said to have been conveyed by 
stealth to Venice, in 815. Bernard, a French monk, who travelled over the 
East in 870, writes, that the body of St. Mark was not then at Alexandria, 
because the Venetians had carried it to their isles.42°8 It is said to be 
deposited in the Doge’s stately rich chapel of St. Mark, in a secret place, 
that it may not be stolen, under one of the great pillars. This saint is honored 
by that republic with extraordinary devotion as principal patron. 

The great litany is sung on this day to beg that God would be pleased to 
avert from us the scourges which our sins deserve. The origin of this custom 
is usually ascribed to St. Gregory the Great, who, by public supplication, or 
litany, with a procession of the whole city of Rome, divided into seven 
bands, or companies, obtained of God the extinction of a dreadful 
pestilence.42°2 This St. Gregory of Tours learned from a deacon, who had 
assisted at this ceremony at Rome.12!° The station was at St. Mary Major’s, 
and this procession and litany were made in the year 590. St. Gregory the 
Great speaks of a like procession and litany which he made thirteen years 
after on the 29th of August, in the year 603, in which the station was at St. 
Sabinas.43! Whence it is inferred that St. Gregory performed this ceremony 
every year, though not on the 25th of April, on which day we find it settled, 
in the close of the seventh century, long before the same was appointed for 
the feast of St. Mark.12!2 The great litany was received in France, and 
commanded in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle in 836, and in the Capitulars 
of Charles the Bald.4+2!3 St. Gregory the Great observed the great litany with 
a strict fast. On account of the Paschal time, on the 25th of April, it is kept 
in several dioceses only with abstinence; in some with a fast of the Stations, 
or till None.43!4 

Nothing is more tender and more moving than the instructions which 
several councils, fathers, and holy pastors, have given on the manner of 
performing public supplications and processions. The first council of 
Orleans orders masters to excuse their servants from work and attendance, 
that all the faithful may be assembled together to unite their prayers and 
sighs. A council at Mentz/2!2 commanded that all should assist barefoot, 
and covered with sackcloth: which was for some time observed in that 


church. St. Charles Borromeo endeavored, by pathetic instructions and 
pastoral letters, to revive the ancient piety of the faithful, on the great litany 
and rogation days. According to the regulations which he made, the 
supplications and processions began before break of day, and continued till 
three or four o’clock in the afternoon. On them he fasted himself on bread 
and water, and preached several times, exhorting the people to sincere 
penance. A neglect to assist at the public supplications of the church, is a 
grievous disorder, and perhaps one of the principal causes of the little piety 
and sanctity which are left, and of the scandals which reign among 
Christians. They cannot seek the kingdom of God as they ought, who 
deprive themselves of so powerful a means of drawing down his graces 
upon their souls. We must join this procession with hearts penetrated with 
humility, and spend some time in prayer, pious reading, and the exercises of 
compunction. What we are chiefly to ask of God on these days is the 
remission of our sins, which are the only true evil, and the cause of all the 
chastisements which we suffer, or have reason to fear. We must secondly 
beg that God avert from us all scourges and calamities which our crimes 
deserve, and that he bestow his blessing on the fruits of the earth. 


St. Macull, in Latin, Macallius, Confessor 


CALLED BY THE COMMON PEOPLE MAUGHOLD 


He was an Irish prince, and captain of robbers, or freebooters, whom St. 
Patrick converted to the faith. By baptism he was so changed into a new 
man, as to appear at once to have put on perfectly the spirit of Christ. To cut 
off all dangerous occasions and commerce, he renounced the world, and 
retired into the Isle of Man, about thirty English miles long, and nine broad, 
situated towards the coast of Lancashire, in England. In the acts of this 
saint, and in Gildas, it is called Eubonia, by Ptolemy Monoéda, from the 
British Moneitha, i. e. the further or more northern Mona, to distinguish it 
from the Isle of Anglesey, on the coast of Wales, called by the ancients 
Mona. St. Patrick had before sent to this island St. Germanus, whom he had 
ordained bishop, that he might plant a church there. He is honored as the 
apostle of this island, and in his name is the cathedral church in Pellcastle 
dedicated. Upon the death of St. Germanus, St. Patrick sent thither two 
other preachers, named Conindrius and Romulus. In their time, St. Macull 
arrived there in an open boat, and, after their death, he is said to have been 
chosen bishop in 498, by the unanimous consent of the Manks nation. He 
had till then led an austere penitential life, in the mountainous tract, which, 
from him, is called St. Maughold, and where a city was afterwards built, 
which bears the same name, though now scarce a village, Ramsey being the 
only town within this tract or parish. The saint, by his labors and example, 
exceedingly enlarged the kingdom of Christ in this island In what year he 
died is uncertain. He is honored in the British and Irish Calendars. 

A famous monastery formerly flourished in this island, at Russin, now, 
from its wonderful castle, called Castletown, the present capital of the 
island, and residence of the governor. In Peeling, the ancient capital, besides 
the cathedral, there is a parish church, of which St. Patrick is titular, and the 
old palace of the bishop. Out of the eighteen parishes of the island, St. 
Maughold gives name to that of the part about Ramsey. In the churchyard is 


St. Maughold’s well of very clear water, received in a large stone coffin. 
The saint’s chair, as it is called, is placed above, in which a person was 
formerly seated to drink a glass of the water for the cure of several 
disorders, especially from poison. His shrine was formerly shown there, but 
was dispersed since the change of religion. See his life in Colgan’s MS. 
Lives of Irish Saints, on the 25th of April. Also the Description of the Isle 
of Man, given by Sacheverell, the governor, pp. 11 and 110. 


St. Anianus, by Eusebius Called Annianus 


SECOND BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA 


The acts of St. Mark tell us, that he was a shoemaker in that city, whose 
hand, wounded with an awl, St. Mark healed when he first entered the city. 
Such was his fervor and progress in virtue and learning, that St. Mark 
constituted him bishop of Alexandria, during his absence; and Anianus 
governed that great church four years with him, and eighteen years and 
seven months after his death, according to the Oriental Chronicle. He died 
in the year 86, on the 26th of November; but is named in the Roman 
Martyrology on the same day with St. Mark. “He was a man,” says 
Eusebius,124© “well-pleasing to God, and admirable in all things.” St. 
Epiphanius mentions a church in Alexandria built in his honor.42!4 


St. Phebadius, Called in Gascony Fiari, C. 


BISHOP OF AGEN, IN GAUL 


When the second Arian confession of faith was drawn up at Sirmium and 
subscribed to by Osius, in 358, St. Phebadius wrote against it with great 
success, and by his zeal put a check to that spreading evil, so that in 
Aquitaine it was universally rejected. His book against the Arians, which is 
extant,42!8 js written in so masterly a manner, with such solidity, justness, 
and close reasoning, as to make us regret the loss of his other works. In it he 
confutes this heretical confession of faith, and even in the more innocent 
parts discovers the secret wiles and subtle equivocations of its authors. In 
the council of Rimini, in 359, he zealously opposed the Arians, together 
with St. Servatius of Tongres. These two prelates were at length imposed 
upon by the artful practices of Ursacius and Valens, to admit a captious 
proposition, without perceiving the poison which it contained. But, 
discovering afterwards the snare, they declared they had been deceived, and 
condemned what they had done at Rimini.42!2 St. Pheebadius, to repair this 
evil, redoubled his zeal in the council of Paris, in 360, and in the council of 
Saragossa, in Spain, in 380, and joined St. Delphinus, archbishop of 
Bordeaux, his metropolitan, in all his labors for the faith. We have a 
learned, elegant, and solid treatise, in which the council of Rimini is 
confuted, and Ursacius and Valens attacked, of which Dom. Rivet 
proves222 St. Phebadius to have been the author. A Greek translation of 
this piece is published among the discourses of St. Gregory Nazianzen, it 
being the forty-ninth St. Phebadius was alive in a very decrepit old age, in 
392, when St. Jerom wrote his catalogue of illustrious men. The church of 
Agen places his festival on the 25th of April. See Tillemont, t. 6, p. 427, 
and Rivet, Hist. Liter. p. 266, and p. 30, t. 1, part 2. 


St. Ivia, or Ivo1324 


Was a Persian bishop, who preached the faith in England about the same 
time with St. Austin, in the seventh century; and having for some time 
prepared himself for his last passage, by solitude, watching, prayer, and 
fasting, at Slepe, now St. lve’s, in Huntingdonshire, he there died and was 
buried. His body was found by a ploughman, in a pontifical habit and 
entire, in 1001, on the 24th of April. By the fame of miracles performed at 
his relics, many resorted to the place, and a Benedictin priory was there 
built, though the saint’s body was soon after translated to the great abbey of 
Ramsey. Whitman, the third abbot at Ramsey, wrote a book of the miracles 
wrought at his tomb, which was afterwards augmented by Goscelin, a monk 
of Canterbury, about the year 1096. Pope Alexander V. granted a license to 
build a church to his honor in Cornwall, where his name was famous, and is 
given to a parliamentary borough. See Dr. Brown Willis, in his History of 
Parliamentary Boroughs, t. 1, p. 543; Camden, Harpsfield, (sec. 9,) and 
William of Malmesbury, 1. 4, de Pontific.; Bolland. 10 Jun. Hist. Littér. de 
la Fr. t. 8, p. 667. 


St. Kebius, A Native of Cornwall 


Was ordained bishop by St. Hilary of Poitiers, and, returning into his own 
country, preached penance in Cornwall, in the fourth century. See Borlase, 
Ant. of Cornwall, Leland, &c. 


April 26" 


St.s Cletus and Marcellinus, Popes, Martyrs 


St. Cletus was the third bishop of Rome, and succeeded St. Linus, which 
circumstance alone shows his eminent virtue among the first disciples of St. 
Peter in the West. He sat twelve years, from 76 to 89. The canon of the 
Roman mass, (which Bossuet!222 and all others agree to be of primitive 
antiquity,) Bede, and other Martyrologists, style him a martyr. He was 
buried near St. Linus, on the Vatican, and his relics still remain in that 


church.1223 


St. Marcellinus, Pope, M. 


He succeeded St. Caius in the bishopric of Rome, in 296, about the time 
that Dioclesian set himself up for a deity, and impiously claimed divine 
honors. Theodoret says,/224 that in those stormy times of persecution. 
Marcellinus acquired great glory. He sat in St. Peter’s chair eight years three 
months, and twenty-five days, dying in 304, a year after the cruel 
persecution broke out, in which he gained much honor. He has been styled a 
martyr, though his blood was not shed in the cause of religion, as appears 
from the Liberian calendar, which places him among those popes that were 
not put to death for the faith.1322 

It. is a fundamental maxim of the Christian morality, and a truth which 
Christ has established in the clearest terms, and in innumerable passages of 
the gospel,4228 that the cross, or sufferings and mortification, are the road to 
eternal bliss. They, therefore, who lead not here a crucified and mortified 
life, are unworthy ever to possess the unspeakable joys of his kingdom. Our 
Lord himself, our model and our head, walked in this path, and his great 
apostle puts us in mind/22 that he entered into bliss only by his blood and 
by the cross. Nevertheless, this is a truth which the world can never 
understand, how clearly soever it be preached by Christ, and recommended 
by his powerful example, and that of his martyrs and of all the saints. 
Christians still pretend, by the joys and pleasures of this world, to attain to 
the bliss of heaven, and shudder at the very mention of mortification, 
penance, or sufferings. So prevalent is this fatal error, which self-love and 
the example and false maxims of the world strongly fortify in the minds of 
many, that those who have given themselves to God with the greatest 
fervor, are bound always to stand upon their guard against it, and daily to 
renew their fervor in the love and practice of penance, and to arm 
themselves with patience against sufferings, lest the weight of the 
corruption of our nature, the pleasures of sense, and _ flattering 
blandishments of the world, draw them aside, and make them leave the path 


of mortification, or lose courage under its labors, and under the afflictions 
with which God is pleased to purify them, and afford them means of 
sanctifying themselves. 


St. Richarius, Or Riquier, Abbot 


He was born in the village of Centula, in Ponthieu. His pious parents had no 
worldly riches to leave him; but he was sensible how great an inheritance 
that of grace and virtue is. His youth was spent in the laborious occupations 
of a country life, which he sanctified by the motives of religion, and the 
practice of moral virtues: but God, by the following occasion, taught him its 
most perfect lessons. Two pious Irish priests, named Cadoc and Frichor, 
passing through that country, and being ill-treated by the people, Riquier 
entertained them and did them all the good offices in his power. They in 
requital taught him the maxims of perfect virtue; and God, in recompense of 
his charity, spoke, at the same time, inwardly to his heart in sentiments with 
which he had been unacquainted while he did not so seriously consider the 
great truths of religion. From that time he began to fast on barley-bread 
strewed with ashes, drinking only water, which he often mingled with his 
tears, which he shed abundantly. He joined watchings to manual labor, and 
passed both the nights and days in prayer and holy meditation. Having 
prepared himself for holy orders, he was promoted to the priesthood. From 
that moment he considered himself as bound to live no longer to himself; 
and began to preach and to instruct the faithful with extraordinary zeal. He 
came over into England to perfect himself in the science of the saints; but 
returned to preach the word of God in his own country. God everywhere 
crowned his zeal with wonderful success. King Dagobert I. desired to hear 
him preach; and the saint spoke so pathetically on the vanities of the world, 
that the king was exceedingly moved, and bestowed on him many presents. 
The saint employed them in the relief of the poor, and in founding the 
monastery of Centula, in the diocese of Amiens, which he began in 638. He 
some time after built a second, called to this day Forest-Montier, three 
leagues and a half from Abbeville. He lived an anchoret in the forest of 
Cressy, with one only companion, in perpetual contemplation and prayer; 
and in so great austerity, that he seemed almost to forget that he had a body. 


He died about the year 645. His relics are the chief treasure of his great 
monastery of Centula, now called St. Riquier. His name is famous in the 
French and Roman Calendars. See his life by Alcuin: likewise other 
memoirs in Mabillon and Henschenius. 


St. Paschasius Radbert, Abbot, Confessor 


Radbert, pronounced Rabert, was horn in the territory of Soissons. The 
death of his mother having left him an orphan in his infancy, the nuns of our 
Lady’s at Soissons took care of his education, which they committed to the 
monks of St. Peter’s, in the same town. Having made some progress in his 
studies and in piety, he received the clerical tonsure; but soon after returned 
into the world, and led some years a secular life, till, powerfully touched by 
divine grace, he retired to the monastery of Corbie, and made his monastic 
profession under St. Adalhard, the founder and first abbot of that house. 
This state he looked upon as the school of perfect virtue, and all its 
exercises as the means by which he was to attain to it: he therefore dreaded 
the least sloth or remissness in any of the regular observances of his 
vocation. By the fervor and exactitude with which he acquitted himself of 
them, he made his whole life in every action and every moment a continued 
holocaust to the divine glory and love. Having in his youth made a 
considerable progress in his studies, particularly by reading Terence and 
Cicero, in the monastery he applied himself, with wonderful success, to 
sacred studies. St. Adalhard and Wala, his brother and successor in the 
abbacy, made him their companion in their journeys, and their counsellor in 
all affairs of importance. In 822 they took him with them into Saxony, when 
they finished the establishment of Corwei, or New Corbie, there. The 
emperor, Louis Débonnaire, employed him in several public affairs; and he 
discharged all these commissions with honor. In his own monastery he 
preached to the monks on Sundays and holidays, and gave every day public 
lectures on the sacred sciences. Under his direction the schools of Corbie 
became very famous. Among his scholars were Adalhard the Younger, (who 
governed the abbey in quality of vicar during the absence of St. Adalhard 
the Elder,) St. Anscharius, Hildeman, and Odo, successively bishops of 
Beauvais, and Warin, abbot of New Corbie, in Saxony. These occupations 
and studies never seemed to him a sufficient reason to exempt him from 


assisting at the public office in the choir, and all other general observances 
of the rule. In subscribing the council of Paris, in 846, he took only his own 
name, Radbert; but in the works which he composed after that time, he 
always prefixed to it that of Paschasius. This he took according to the 
custom which then prevailed among men of letters in France, for every one 
to adopt some Roman or scriptural name. Thus in his epitaph or panegyric 
on his abbot, Wala, he styles him Arsenius. 

St. Adalhard died in 826, and Wala, the second abbot, in 836. Isaac 
succeeded him, and upon his demise, in 844, Radbert was chosen the fourth 
abbot. The distractions of this station made him eamestly endeavor to 
resign his dignity: which however he could not effect till seven years after, 
in 851. Being restored to his liberty, he retired to the abbey of St. Riquier to 
finish some of his works; but after some time he returned to Corbie. In all 
his writings he takes those of the fathers, in which he was extremely well 
versed, for his guide.1228 His long commentary on St. Matthew’s gospel, a 
learned and useful work, he began before he was chosen abbot, as appears 
from his dedication of the four first books to Gontland, a monk of St. 
Riquier’s; but in the latter he speaks of himself as very old, so that Mabillon 
thinks he only finished his twelfth or last book about the year 858. The 
errors of Felix of Urgel and Claudius of Turin, those of Gothescale,1322 
whom he had condemned with the prelates assembled at Quiercy, in 849, 
and especially those of John Scotus Erigena, against the mystery of the real 
presence of the body of Christ in the Eucharist,4°°° are solidly confuted in 
this commentary. Radbert dedicated to Emma, abbess of our Lady’s at 
Soissons, about the year 856, his prolix commentary on the forty-fourth 
Psalm.422! To stir himself up to compunction, he wrote an exposition of the 
Lamentations of Jeremy, which he applies both to the two destructions of 
Jerusalem, by Nabuchodonosor and Titus, and to the fall of a soul into sin. 
The mention he here makes of the sacking of Paris, shows that he wrote this 
book after the plunder of that city by the Normans, in 857. The most 
famous work of Radbert was his book. On the Sacrament of the Altar, or On 
the Body and Blood of Christ, which he dedicated to Warin, abbot of New 
Corbie; to which dignity he was only raised in 826. He mentions in it the 
banishment of Arsenius, that is, of the abbot Wala, which happened in 831, 
not of St. Adalhard, as some mistake, who thence imagine that he first 


published this book in 818. Fifteen or twenty years after this first edition, 
the author, when he was abbot, consequently after the year 844, gave a 
second more ample than the former, and dedicated it to king Charles the 
Bald, who had desired to see it. During this interval no one had raised any 
clamors about it. But some afterwards took offence at certain expressions, 
chiefly taken from St. Ambrose, in which the author affirmed the body of 
Christ present in the eucharist to be the same flesh which was born of the 
Virgin Mary, and nailed to the cross, in terms so strong, that these writers 
imagined that he taught it to be in the eucharist in the same mortal state in 
which he suffered, and that he understood this sacred mystery in the carnal 
sense of the Capharnaits.4222 Radbert defends the manner in which he had 
expressed himself, in a letter to Frudegard, a monk of New Corbie. He 
wrote the life of St. Adalhard soon after his death: also that of the abbot 
Wala, under the title of his epitaph,1223 and the acts of the martyrs Rufinus 
and Valerius, who suffered in the territory of Soissons. The foregoing works 
of St. Radbert were published in one volume by F. Sirmond, in 1618, and in 
the Library of the Fathers. His treatise to defend the perpetual virginity of 
Mary, in bringing forth the Son of God, was printed by the care of 
D’ Achery.42*4 His book On Faith, Hope, and Charity, was first published by 
Dom. Bernard Pez,/2° and soon after much more correctly by Dom. 
Martenne,4225 who in the same place has favored us with a much more 
correct and complete edition of Radbert’s book, On the Body and Blood of 
the Lord, than that of F. Sirmond, with a collection of various readings 
compiled by Dom. Sabbatier. 

St. Paschasius Radbert has given us several remarkable instances of his 
modesty and humility, styling himself frequently in his writings, The Our 
cast of the Monastic Order.4224 He died at Corbie on the 26th of April, 
about the year 865. He was buried in St. John’s chapel, but his body was 
translated into the great church, in 1073, by authority of the holy see, under 
the pontificate of Gregory VII., the ceremony being performed by Wido, 
bishop of Amiens;4228 from which time he is honored at Corbie, and in the 
Gallican and Benedictin Martyrologies, among the saints. In his last 
sickness, he laid so strict at injunction on all his disciples and brethren, 
forbidding any one to write his life, that his humility has robbed us of the 
edification which such a history would have afforded us. See his short life 


compiled by F. Sirmond, and prefixed to his edition of this holy man’s 
works: also another collected from the archives of Corbie, by Hugh 
Menard, in his notes on the Benedictin Martyrology: also Ceillier, t. 19, p. 
87, and Legipont; Hist Liter. Bened. t. 3, p. 77. 


April 27" 


St. Anthimus, Bishop 


AND MANY OTHER MARTYRS AT NICOMEDIA 


FROM LACTANTIUS, 1 DE MORTIBUS PERSECUT. ED. NOV. T. 2, P. 197; EUSEBIUS, HIST. 
B 8, C. 4, 6; SEE TITLE MONT, T. 5. 


A. D. 303. 


These martyrs were the first victims offered to God in the most bloody 
persecution raised by Dioclesian. That prince was a native of Dalmatia, of 
the basest extraction, and a soldier of fortune. After the death of the 
emperor Numerian, son of Carus, slain by a conspiracy in 284, he was 
proclaimed emperor by the army at Chalcedon. The year following he 
defeated Carinus, the other son of Carus, who reigned in the West: but 
finding the empire too unwieldy a body to govern alone, and secure himself 
at the same time against the continual treasons of the soldiery, especially the 
Pretorian guards, who during the last three hundred years had murdered 
their emperors almost at pleasure; having moreover no issue male, and 
reposing an entire confidence in Maximian Herculeus, Dioclesian chose 
him for his partner in the empire, and honored him with the title of 
Augustus. He was a barbarian, born of obscure parents, at a village near 
Sirmium in Pannonia of a cruel and savage temper, and addicted to all 
manner of wickedness; but was reckoned one of the best commanders of his 
time. The two emperors, alarmed at the dangers which threatened the 
empire on every side, and not thinking themselves alone able to oppose so 
many enemies at once, in 292 named each of them a Cesar, or emperor of 
an inferior rank, who should succeed them respectively in the empire, and 
jointly with them defend the Roman dominions against foreign invaders and 
domestic usurpers. Dioclesian chose Maximian Galerius for the East, who, 
before he entered the Roman army, was a peasant of Dacia; a man of a 
brutal ferocity, whose very aspect, gesture, voice, and discourse were all 
terrifying; and who, besides his cruel disposition, was extremely bigoted to 


idolatry. Maximian Herculeus chose Constantius, surnamed Chlorus, for the 
West, an excellent prince, and nobly born. 

The first years of the reign of Dioclesian were tolerably favorable to the 
Christians, though several even then suffered martyrdom by virtue of 
former edicts. But Galerius began to persecute them in the provinces within 
his jurisdiction, by his own authority; and never ceased to stir up Dioclesian 
to do the like, especially in 302, when he passed the winter with him at 
Nicomedia. Dioclesiar however, appeared unwilling to come into all his 
violent measures, foreseeing that so much blood could not be spilled 
without disturbing the peace of the empire to a high degree. The oracle of 
Apollo at Miletus was therefore consulted, and gave such an answer as 
might have been expected from an enemy to the Christian religion.222 The 
same author in two places!2“° relates another accident which contributed to 
provoke the emperor against the faith. While Dioclesian was offering 
victims at Antioch, in 302, in order to consult the entrails for the discovery 
of future events, certain Christian officers, who stood near his person, 
“made on their foreheads the immortal sign of the cross.” This disturbed the 
sacrifices and confounded the aruspices, or diviners, who could not find the 
ordinary marks they looked for in the entrails of the victims, though they 
offered up many, one after another, pretending that the divinity was not yet 
appeased. But all their sacrifices were to no purpose, for no signs appeared. 
Upon which the person set over the diviners declared, that their rites did not 
succeed, because some profane persons, meaning the Christians, had thrust 
themselves into their assembly. Hereupon Dioclesian, in a _ rage, 
commanded that not only those who were present, but all the rest of his 
courtiers should come and sacrifice to their gods; and ordered those to be 
scourged who should refuse to do it. He also sent orders to his military 
officers to require all the soldiers to sacrifice, or, in case of refusal, to be 
disbanded. Another thing determined Dioclesian to follow these 
impressions, which one would have imagined should have had a quite 
contrary effect; it is mentioned by Constantine the Great, who thus speaks 
in an edict directed to the whole empire, preserved by Eusebius.4344 “A 
report was spread that Apollo out of his dark cavern had declared, that 
certain just men on earth hindered him from delivering true oracles, and 
were the cause that he had uttered falsehood. For this reason he let his hair 


grow, as a token of his sorrow, and lamented this evil among men, having 
hereby lost his art of divination. Thee I attest, most high God. Thou 
knowest how I, being then very young, heard the emperor Dioclesian 
inquiring of his officers who these just men were: when one of his priests 
made answer, that they were the Christians; which answer moved 
Dioclesian to draw his bloody sword, not to punish the guilty, but to 
exterminate the righteous, whose innocence stood confessed by the 
divinities he adored.” 

For beginning this work, choice was made of the festival of the god 
Terminos, six days before the end of February, that month closing the 
Roman year before the correction of Julius Ceesar, and when that feast was 
instituted. By this they implied that an end was to be put to our religion. 
Early in the morning the prefect, accompanied with some officers and 
others, went to the church; and having forced open the door, all the books of 
the scriptures that were there found were burned, and the spoil that was 
made on that occasion was divided among all that were present. The two 
princes, who from a balcony viewed all that was done, (the church which 
stood upon an eminence being within the prospect of the palace,) were long 
in debate whether they should order fire to be set to it. But in this 
Dioclesian’s opinion prevailed, who was afraid that if the church was set on 
fire, the flames might spread themselves into the other parts of the city; so 
that a considerable body of the guards were sent thither with mattocks and 
pickaxes, who in a few hours levelled that lofty building with the ground. 
The next day an edict was published, by which it was commanded that all 
the churches should be demolished, the scriptures burnt, and the Christians 
declared incapable of all honors and employments, and that they should be 
liable to torture, whatever should be their rank and dignity. All actions were 
to be received against them, while they were put out of the protection of the 
law, and might not sue either upon injuries done them, or debts owing to 
them; deprived moreover of their liberties and their right of voting. This 
edict was not published in other places till a month later. But it had not been 
long set up, before a certain Christian of quality and eminence in that city, 
whom some have conjectured to be St. George, had the boldness publicly to 
pull down his edict, out of a zeal which Lactantius justly censures as 
indiscreet, but which Eusebius, considering his intention, styles divine. He 
was immediately apprehended, and after having endured the most cruel 


tortures, was broiled to death on a gridiron, upon a very slow fire. All which 
he suffered with admirable patience. The first edict was quickly followed by 
another, enjoining that the bishops should be seized in all places, loaded 
with chains, and compelled by torments to sacrifice to the idols. St. 
Anthimus was, in all appearance, taken up on this occasion; and Nicomedia, 
then the residence of the emperor, was filled with slaughter and desolation. 
But Galerius was not satisfied with the severity of this edict. Wherefore, 
in order to stir up Dioclesian to still greater rigors, he procured some of his 
own creatures to set fire to the imperial palace, some parts of which were 
burnt down; and the Christians, according to the usual perverseness of the 
heathens, being accused of it, as Galerius desired and expected, this raised a 
most implacable rage against them. For it was given out, that they had 
entered into consultation with some of the eunuchs, for the destruction of 
their princes, and that the two emperors were well-nigh burnt alive in their 
own palace. Dioclesian, not in the least suspecting the imposture, gave 
orders that all his domestics and dependents should be cruelly tortured in 
his presence, to oblige them to confess the supposed guilt, but all to no 
purpose; for the criminals lay concealed among the domestics of Galerius, 
none of whose family were put to the torture. A fortnight after the first 
burning, the palace was set on fire a second time, without any discovery of 
the author; and Galerius, though in the midst of winter, left Nicomedia the 
same day, protesting that he went away through fear of being burnt alive by 
the Christians. The fire was stopped before it had done any great mischief, 
but it had the effect intended by the author of it. For Dioclesian, ascribing it 
to the Christians, resolved to keep no measures with them; and his rage and 
resentment being now at the highest pitch, he vented them with the utmost 
cruelty upon the innocent Christians, beginning with his daughter Valeria, 
married to Galerius, and his own wife, the empress Prisca, whom, being 
both Christians, he compelled to sacrifice to idols. The reward of their 
apostacy was, that after an uninterrupted series of grievous afflictions, they 
were both publicly beheaded, by the order of Licinius, in 313, when he 
extirpated the families of Dioclesian and Maximian. Some of the eunuchs 
that were in the highest credit, and by whose directions the affairs of the 
palace had been conducted before this edict, having long presided in his 
courts and councils, were the first victims of his rage: and they bravely 
suffered the most cruel torments and death for the faith. Among these were 


SS. Peter, Gorgonius, Dorotheus, Indus, Migdonius, Mardonius and others. 
The persecution, which began in the palace, fell next on the clergy of 
Nicomedia. St. Anthimus, the good bishop of that city, was cut off the first, 
being beheaded for the faith. He was followed by all the priests and inferior 
ministers of his church, with all those persons that belonged to their 
families. From the altar the sword was turned against the laity. Judges were 
appointed in the temples to condemn to death all who refused to sacrifice, 
and torments till then unheard of were invented. And that no man might 
have the benefit of the law that was not a heathen, altars were erected in the 
very courts of justice, and in the public offices, that all might be obliged to 
offer sacrifice, before they could be admitted to plead.42“2 Eusebius adds, 
that the people were not suffered to buy or sell any thing, to draw water, 
grind their corn, or transact any business, without first offering up incense 
to certain idols set up in market-places, at the comers of the streets, at the 
public fountains, &c. But the tortures which were invented, and the courage 
with which the holy martyrs laid down their lives for Christ, no words can 
express. Persons of every age and sex were bumt, not singly one by one, 
but, on account of their numbers, whole companies of them were burnt 
together, by setting fire round about them: while others, being tied together 
in great numbers, were cast into the sea. The Roman Martyrology 
commemorates, on the 27th of April, all that suffered on this occasion at 
Nicomedia. 

The month following, these edicts were published in the other parts of the 
empire; and in April two new ones were added, chiefly regarding the clergy. 
In the beginning of the year 304, a fourth edict was issued out, commanding 
all Christians to be put to death who should refuse to renounce their faith. 
Lactantius describes!242 how much the governors made it their glory to 
overcome one Christian by all sorts of artifice and cruelty. For the devil, by 
his instruments, sought not so much to destroy the bodies of the servants of 
God by death, as their souls by sin. Almost the whole empire seemed a 
deluge of blood, in such abundance did its streams water, or rather drown 
the provinces. Constantius himself, though a just prince, and a favorer of 
the Christians, was not able to protect Britain, where he commanded, from 
the first fury of this storm. The persecutors flattered themselves they had 
extinguished the Christian name, and boasted as much in_ public 


inscriptions, two of which are still extant. But God by this very means 
increased his church, and the persecutors’ s word fell upon their own heads. 
Dioclesian, intimidated by the power and threats of this very favorite 
Galerius, resigned to him the purple at Nicomedia, on the first of April, in 
304. Herculeus made the like abdication at Milan. But the persecution was 
carried on in the East by their successors ten years longer, till, in 313, 
Licinius having defeated Maximinus Daia, the nephew and successor of 
Galerius, joined with Constantine in a league in favor of Christianity. 
Dioclesian had led a private life in his own country, Dalmatia, near Salone, 
where now Spalatro stands, in which city stately ruins of his palace are 
pretended to be shown. When Herculeus exhorted him to reassume the 
purple, he answered: “If you had seen the herbs, which with my own hands 
I have planted at Salone, you would not talk to me of empires.” But this 
philosophic temper was only the effect of cowardice and fear. He lived to 
see his wife and daughter put to death by Licinius, and the Christian 
religion protected by law, in 313. Having received a threatening letter from 
Constantine and Licinius, in which he was accused of having favored 
Maxentius and Maximums against them, he put an end to his miserable life 
by poison, as Victor writes. Lactantius says, that seeing himself despised by, 
he whole world, he was in a perpetual uneasiness, and could neither eat nor 
Sleep. He was heard to sigh and groan continually, and was seen often to 
weep, and to be tumbling sometimes on his bed, and sometimes on the 
ground. His colleague, Maximinian Herculeus, thrice attempted to resume 
the purple, and even snatched it from his own son Maxentius, and at length 
in despair hanged himself, in 310. Miserable also was the end of all their 
persecuting successors, Maxentius, the son of Herculeus, in the West, and 
of Galerius and his nephew Maximums Daia, in the East. No less visible 
was the hand of God in punishing the authors of the foregoing genera 
persecutions, as is set forth by Lactantius, in a valuable treatise entitled, On 
the Death of the Persecutors.434 

Thus, while the martyrs gained immortal crowns, and virtue triumphed 
by the means of malice itself, God usually, even in this world, began to 
avenge his injured justice in the chastisement of his enemies. Though it is in 
eternity that the distinction of real happiness and misery will appear. There 
all men will clearly see that the only advantage in life is to die well all other 


things are of very small importance. Prosperity or adversity honor or 
disgrace, pleasure or pain, disappear and are lost in eternity. Then will men 
entirely lose sight of those vicissitudes which here so often alarmed, or so 
strongly affected them. Worldly greatness and abjection, riches and poverty, 
health and sickness, will then seem equal, or the same thing. The use which 
every one has made of all these things will make the only difference. The 
martyrs having eternity always present, and placing all their joy and all their 
glory in the divine will and love, ran cheerfully to their crowns, contemning 
the blandishments of the world, and regardless even of torments and death. 


St. Anastasius, Pope, C. 


He was by birth a Roman, and had, by many combats and labors, acquired a 
high reputation for his virtues and abilities. He succeeded Siricius in the 
papacy, in 398. St. Jerom calls him/2*2 a man of a holy life, of a most rich 
poverty, and endued with an apostolic solicitude and zeal. He exerted 
himself in stopping the progress of Origenism. When Rufinus had translated 
the dangerous books of Origen, On the Principles, he condemned hat 
translation as tending to weaken our faith, built on the tradition of the 
apostles and our fathers, as he says in his letter on this subject, to John 
bishop of Jerusalem.424® As to Rufinus, he leaves to God his intention in 
translating this work.43“2 In this epistle he calls all people and nations 
scattered over the earth, the parts of his body.42“8 He sat three years and ten 
days, dying on the 14th of December, 401. St. Jerom says,+2“2 that God took 
him out of this world lest Rome should be plundered under such a head: for 
in 410, it fell into the hands of Alaric the Goth. The remains of this holy 
pope have been often translated: the greatest part now rest in the church of 
St. Praxedes. The Roman Martyrology commemorates his name on this day, 
which is probably that of one of these translations. See Ceillier, t. 8, p. 556, 
&c. 


St. Zita, V. 


She was born in the beginning of the thirteenth century, at Montsegradi, a 
village near Lucca, in Italy. She was brought up with the greatest care, in 
the fear of God, by her poor virtuous mother, whose early and constant 
attention to inspire the tender heart of her daughter with religious 
sentiments seemed to find no obstacles, either from private passions or the 
general corruption of nature; so easily were they prevented or overcome. 
Zita had no sooner attained the use of reason, and was capable of knowing 
and loving God, than her heart was no longer able to relish any other object, 
and she seemed never to lose sight of him in her actions. Her mother 
reduced all her instructions to two short heads, and never had occasion to 
use any further remonstrance to enforce her lessons than to say: “This is 
most pleasing to God; this is the divine will,” or, “That would displease 
God.” The sweetness and modesty of the young child charmed every one 
who saw her She spoke little, and was most assiduous at her work, but her 
business never seemed to interrupt her prayers. At twelve years of age she 
was put to service in the family of a citizen of Lucca, called Fatinelli, 
whose house was contiguous to the church of St. Frigidian. She was 
thoroughly persuaded that labor is enjoined all men as a punishment of sin, 
and as a remedy for the spiritual disorders of their souls: and, far from ever 
harboring in her breast the least uneasiness, or expressing any sort of 
complaint under contradictions, poverty, and hardships, and, still more from 
ever entertaining the least idle, inordinate, or worldly desire, she blessed 
God for placing her in a station in which she was supplied with the most 
effectual means to promote her sanctification, by the necessity of 
employing herself in penitential labor, and of living in a_ perpetual 
conformity and submission of her will to others. She was also very sensible 
of the advantages of her state, which afforded all necessaries of life, without 
engaging her in the anxious cares and violent passions by which worldly 
persons, who enjoy most plentifully the goods of fortune, are often 


disturbed; whereby their souls resemble a troubled sea, always agitated by 
impetuous storms, without knowing the sweetness of a true calm. She 
considered her work as an employment assigned her by God, and as part of 
her penance; and obeyed her master and mistress in all things, as being 
placed over her by God. She always rose several hours before the rest of the 
family, and employed in prayer a considerable part of the time which others 
gave to sleep. She took care to hear mass every morning with great 
devotion, before she was called upon by the duties of her station, in which 
she employed the whole day with such diligence and fidelity that she 
seemed to be carried to them on wings, and studied when possible to 
anticipate them. Notwithstanding her extreme attention to her exterior 
employments, she acquired a wonderful facility of joining with them almost 
continual mental prayer, and of keeping her soul constantly attentive to the 
divine presence Who would not imagine that such a person should have 
been esteemed and beloved by all who knew her? Nevertheless, by the 
appointment of divine providence, for her great spiritual advantage, it fell 
out quite otherwise, and for several years she suffered the harshest trials. 
Her modesty was called by her fellow-servants simplicity, and want of spirit 
and sense; and her diligence was judged to have no other spring than 
affectation and secret pride. Her mistress was a long time extremely 
prepossessed against her, and her passionate master could not bear her in his 
sight without transports of rage. It is not to be conceived how much the 
saint had continually to suffer in this situation. So unjustly despised, 
overburdened, reviled, and often beaten, she never repined nor lost her 
patience; but always preserved the same sweetness in her countenance, and 
the same meekness and charity in her heart and words, and abated nothing 
of her application to her duties. A virtue so constant and so admirable, at 
length overcame jealousy, antipathy, prepossession, and malice. Her master 
and mistress discovered the treasure which their family possessed in the 
fidelity and example of the humble saint, and the other servants gave due 
praise to her virtue. Zita feared this prosperity more than adversity, and 
trembled lest it should be a snare to her soul. But sincere humility preserved 
her from its dangers; and her behavior, amidst the caresses and respect 
shown her, continued the same as when she was ill-treated and held in 
derision; she was no less affable, meek, and modest; no less devout, nor less 
diligent or ready to serve every one. Being made housekeeper, and seeing 


her master and mistress commit to her, with an entire confidence, the 
government of their family and management of all their affairs, she was 
most scrupulously careful in point of economy, remembering that she was 
to give to God an account of the least farthing of what was intrusted as a 
depositum in her hands; and, though head-servant, she never allowed 
herself the least privilege of exemption in her work on that account. She 
used often to say to others, that devotion is false if slothful. Hearing a man- 
servant speak one immodest word, she was filled with horror, and procured 
him to be immediately discharged from the family. With David, she desired 
to see it composed only of such whose approved piety might draw down a 
benediction of God upon the whole house, and be a security to the master 
for their fidelity and good example. She kept fast the whole year, and often 
on bread and water; and took her rest on the bare floor, or on a board. 
Whenever business allowed her a little leisure, she spent it in holy prayer 
and contemplation in a little retired room in the garret; and at her work 
repeated frequently ardent ejaculations of divine love, with which her soul 
appeared always inflamed. She respected her fellow-servants as her 
superiors. If she was sent on commissions a mile or two in the greatest 
storms, she set out without delay, executed them punctually, and returned 
often almost drowned without showing any sign of reluctance or 
murmuring. By her virtue she gained so great an ascendant over her master, 
that a single word would often suffice to check the greatest transports of his 
rage; and she would sometimes cast herself at his feet to appease him in 
favor of others. She never kept any thing for herself but the poor garments 
which she wore; every thing else she gave to the poor. Her master, seeing 
his goods multiply, as it were, in her hands, gave her ample leave to bestow 
liberal alms on the poor; which she made use of with discretion, but was 
scrupulous to do nothing without his express authority. If she heard others 
spoken ill of, she zealously took upon her their defence, and excused their 
faults. Always when she communicated, and often when she heard mass, 
and on other occasions, she melted in sweet tears of divine love: she was 
often favored with ecstasies during her prayers. In her last sickness, she 
clearly foretold her death, and having prepared herself for her passage by 
receiving the last sacraments, and by ardent sighs of love, she happily 
expired on the 27th of April, in 1272, being sixty years old: one hundred 
and fifty miracles wrought in the behalf of such as had recourse to her 


intercession have been juridically proved. Her body was found entire in 
1580, and is kept with great respect in St. Frigidian’s church, richly 
enshrined; her face and hands are exposed naked to view through a crystal 
glass. Pope Leo X. granted an office in her honor. The city of Lucca pays a 
singular veneration to her memory. The solemn decree of her beatification 
was published by Innocent XII. in 1696, with the confirmation of her 
immemorial veneration. See her life compiled by a contemporary writer, 
and published by Papebroke the Bollandist, on the 27th of April, p. 497, and 
Benedict XIV. De Canoniz.1. 2, c. 24, p. 245. 


April 28" 


St. Vitalis, Martyr 


FROM FORTUNATUS, L.1, CARM. 2, P. 33. HIS ACTS AND THE SUPPOSITITIOUS LETTER 
UNDER THE NAME OF ST. AMBROSE WERE WRITTEN ONLY IN THE NINTH AGE. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 62. 


St. Vitalis is honored as the principal patron of the city of Ravenna, in 
which he glorified God by martyrdom in the persecution of Nero. He was a 
citizen of Milan, and is said in his acts to have been the father of SS. 
Gervasius and Protasius. The divine providence conducted him to Ravenna, 
where he saw a Christian named Ursicinus, who was condemned to lose his 
head for his faith, standing aghast at the sight of death, and seeming ready 
to yield. Happy is he who, by a perfect diffidence in himself and a sincere 
humility, obtains strength and comfort from above in the fiery trials of his 
last conflicts; when the devil rages with the greatest fury, knowing that he 
has only a little time to compass the ruin of a soul forever. Vitalis was 
extremely moved at this spectacle. The honor of God, which was in danger 
of being insulted by sin, and the soul of a brother in Christ which appeared 
to be upon the very brink of apostacy, were alarming objects to awake his 
zeal. He who dreaded the presumption of rashly seeking the combat, knew 
his double obligation of preferring the glory of God, and the eternal 
salvation of his neighbor to his own corporeal life: he therefore boldly and 
successfully encouraged Ursicinus to triumph over death, and after his 
martyrdom carried off his body, and respectfully interred it. The judge, 
whose name was Paulinus, being informed of what he had done, caused him 
to be apprehended, stretched on the rack, and, after other torments, to be 
buried alive in a place called the Palm-tree, in Ravenna, as Fortunatus and 
his acts relate. These acts add that his wife, Valeria, returning from Ravenna 
to Milan, was beaten to death by certain peasants, because she refused to 
join them in an idolatrous festival and riot. The relics of St. Vitalis are 
deposited in the great church which bears his name in Ravenna, and was 
magnificently built by the emperor Justinian, in 547. It belongs to a noble 


Benedictin abbey, where in a ruinous private chapel are shown the tombs of 
the emperor Honorius, and of the princes and princesses of his family. 

We are not all called to the sacrifice of martyrdom; but all are bound to 
make their whole lives a continued sacrifice of themselves to God, and to 
perform every action in this perfect spirit of sacrifice. An ardent desire of 
devoting ourselves totally to God in life and in death, and a cheerful 
readiness to do and to suffer whatever he requires of us, in order constantly 
to accomplish his divine will, is a disposition which ought to accompany 
and to animate all our actions. The perfection of our sacrifice depends on 
the purity, fervor, and constancy of this desire. We must in particular make 
our bodies and our souls, with all their faculties, continual victims to God 
our bodies by patient suffering, voluntary mortification, chastity, 
temperance, and penitential labor: our souls by a continual spirit of 
compunction, adoration, love, and praise. Thus we shall both live and die to 
God, perfectly resigned to his holy will in all his appointments. 


St.s Didymus and Theodora, Martyrs 


From their beautiful acts, copied in part from the presidial registers, the rest 
being added by an eye-witness, extant in Ruinart and the Bollandists, t. 3, 
Apr. in Append, p. Ixiii. See also St. Ambrose de Virgin. 2, c. 4. 


A. D. 304. 


Eustratius Proculus, imperial prefect of Alexandria, being seated on his 
tribunal, said: “Call hither the virgin Theodora.” A sergeant of the court 
answered: “She is here.” The prefect said to her: “Of what condition are 
you?” Theodora replied: “I am a Christian.” Prefect. “Are you a slave or a 
free woman?” Theodora. “I am a Christian, and made free by Christ; I am 
also born of what the world calls free parents.” Prefect. “Call hither the 
bailiff42°2 of the city.” When he was come, the prefect asked him what he 
knew of the virgin Theodora. Lucius, the bailift, answered: “I know her to 
be a free woman, and of a very good family in the city.” “What is the 
reason, then,” said the judge to Theodora, “that you are not married?” 
Theodora. “That I may render myself the more pleasing and acceptable to 
Jesus Christ, who being become man, hath withdrawn us from corruption; 
and as long as I continue faithful to him, will, I hope, preserve me from all 
defilement.” Prefect. “The emperors have ordered that you virgins shall 
either sacrifice to the gods, or be exposed in infamous places.” Theodora. “I 
believe you are not ignorant that it is the will which God regards in every 
action; and that if my soul continue chaste and pure, it can receive no 
prejudice from outward violence.” Prefect. “Your birth and beauty make me 
pity you: but this compassion shall not save you unless you obey. I swear by 
the gods, you shall either sacrifice or be made the disgrace of your family, 
and the scorn of all virtuous and honorable persons.” He then repeated the 
ordinance of the emperors, to which Theodora made the same reply as 
before, and added: “If you cut off unjustly my arm or head, will the guilt be 
charged to me, or to him that commits the outrage? I am united to God by 


the vow I have made to him of my virginity; he is the master of my body 
and my soul, and into his hands I commit the protection of both my faith 
and chastity.” Prefect. “Remember your birth: will you dishonor your 
family by an eternal infamy?” Theodora. “The source of true honor is Jesus 
Christ: my soul draws all its lustre from him. He will preserve his dove 
from falling into the power of the hawk.” Prefect. “Alas, silly woman! do 
you place your confidence in a crucified man? do you imagine it will be in 
his power to protect your virtue if you expose it to the trial?” Theodora. 
“Yes, I most firmly believe that Jesus, who suffered under Pilate, will 
deliver me from all who have conspired my ruin, and will preserve me pure 
and spotless. Judge, then, if I can renounce him.” Prefect. “I bear with you a 
long time, and do not yet put you to the torture. But if you continue thus 
obstinate, I will have no more regard for you than for the most despicable 
Slave.” Theodora. “You are master of my body: the law has left that at your 
disposal; but my soul you cannot touch, it is in the power of God alone.” 
Prefect. “Give her two great buffets to cure her of her folly, and teach her to 
sacrifice.” Theodora. “Through the assistance of Jesus Christ, I will never 
sacrifice to, nor adore devils. He is my protector.” Prefect. “You compel me, 
notwithstanding your quality, to affront you before all the people. This is a 
degree of madness.” Theodora. “This holy madness is true wisdom; and 
what you call an affront will be my eternal glory.” Prefect. “I am out of 
patience; I will execute the edict. I should myself be guilty of disobeying 
the emperors, were I to dally any longer.” Theodora. “You are afraid of 
displeasing a man, and can you reproach me because I refuse to offend God, 
because I stand in awe of the emperor of heaven and earth, and seek to obey 
his will.” Prefect. “In the mean time you make no scruple of slighting the 
commands of the emperors, and abusing my patience. I will, 
notwithstanding, allow you three days to consider what to do; if within that 
term you do not comply with what I require, by the gods, you shall be 
exposed, that all other women may take warning from your example.” 
Theodora. “Look on these three days as already expired. You will find me 
the same then as now. There is a God who will not forsake me. Do what 
you please. My only request is, that I may be screened in the mean time 
from insults on my chastity.” Prefect. “That is but just. I therefore ordain 
that Theodora be under guard for three days, and that no violence be offered 
her during that time, nor rudeness shown her, out of regard to her birth and 


quality.” The three days being elapsed, Procuius ordered Theodora to be 
brought before him: and seeing she persisted in her resolution, said: “The 
just fear of incurring the indignation of the emperors obliges me to execute 
their commands: wherefore sacrifice to the gods, or I pronounce the 
threatened sentence. We shall see if your Christ, for whose sake you 
continue thus obstinate, will deliver you from the infamy to which the edict 
of the emperors condemns you.” Theodora. “Be in no pain about that.” 
Sentence hereupon being pronounced, the saint was conducted to the 
infamous place. On entering it, she lifted up her eyes to God, and said: 
“Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, assist me and take me hence: Thou, who 
deliveredst Saint Peter from prison without his sustaining any hurt, guard 
and protect my chastity here, that all may know I am thy servant.” A troop 
of debauchees quickly surrounded the house, and looked on this innocent 
beauty as their prey. But Jesus Christ watched over his spouse, and sent one 
of his servants to deliver her. Among the Christians of Alexandria, there 
was a zealous young man, named Didymus, who, desiring earnestly to 
rescue the virgin out of her danger habited himself like a soldier, and went 
boldly into the room where she was. Theodora, seeing him approach her, 
was at first much troubled, and fled from him into the several corners of the 
room. He, overtaking her, said to her: “Sister, fear nothing from me. I am 
not such a one as you take me to be. I am your brother in Christ, and have 
thus disguised myself on purpose to deliver you. Come, let us change 
habits: take you my clothes and go out, and I will remain here in yours: thus 
disguised, save yourself.” Theodora did as she was desired: she also put on 
his armor, and he pulled down the hat over her eyes, and charged her in 
going out to cast them on the ground, and not stop to speak to any one, but 
walk fast, in imitation of a person seeming ashamed, and fearing to be 
known after the perpetration of an infamous action. When Theodora was by 
this stratagem out of danger, her soul took its flight towards heaven, in 
ardent ejaculations to God her deliverer. 

A short time after, came in one of the lewd crew on a wicked intent, but 
was extremely surprised to find a man there instead of the virgin: and 
hearing from him the history of what had passed, went out, and published it 
abroad. The judge, being informed of the affair, sent for the voluntary 
prisoner, and asked him his name. He answered: “I am called Didymus.” 
The prefect then asked him who put him upon this extraordinary adventure. 


Didymus told him it was God that had inspired him with this method to 
rescue his handmaid. The prefect then said: “Before I put you to the torture, 
declare where Theodora is.” Didymus. “By Christ, the Son of God, I know 
not. All that I certainly know of her is, that she is a servant of God, and that 
He has preserved her spotless: God hath done to her according to her faith 
in him.” Prefect. “Of what condition are you?” Didymus. “I am a Christian, 
and delivered by Jesus Christ.” Prefect. “Put him to the torture doubly to 
what is usual, as the excess of his insolence deserves.” Didymus. “I beg you 
to execute speedily on me the orders of your masters, whatever they may 
be.” Prefect. “By the gods, the torture doubled is your immediate lot, unless 
you sacrifice: if you do this your first crime shall be forgiven you.” 
Didymus. “I have already given proof that I am a champion of Christ, and 
fear not to suffer in his cause. My intention in this matter was twofold, to 
prevent the virgin’s being defloured, and to give an instance of my steady 
faith and hope in Christ; being assured I shall survive all the torments you 
can inflict upon me. The dread of the cruelest death you can devise will not 
prevail on me to sacrifice to devils.” Prefect. “For your bold rashness, and 
because you have contemned the commands of our lords the emperors, you 
Shall be beheaded, and your corpse shall be burnt.” Didymus. “Blessed be 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath not despised my 
offering, and hath preserved spotless his handmaid Theodora. He crowns 
me doubly.” Didymus was, according to this sentence, beheaded, and his 
body burnt. Thus far the acts. 

St. Ambrose,/22! who relates this history of Theodora, (whom he calls by 
mistake a virgin of Antioch,) adds, that she ran to the place of execution to 
Didymus, and would needs die in his place, and that she was also beheaded; 
which the Greeks say happened shortly after his martyrdom. St. Ambrose 
most beautifully paints the strife of these holy martyrs, at the place of 
execution, which of the two should bear away the palm of martyrdom. The 
virgin urged, that she owed indeed to him the preservation of her corporal 
integrity; but would not yield to him the privilege of carrying away her 
crown. “You was bail,” said she, “for my modesty, not for my life. If my 
virginity be in danger, your bond holds good: if my life be required, this 
debt I myself can discharge. The sentence of condemnation was passed 
upon me: I am further obnoxious, not only by my flight, but by giving 


occasion to the death of another. I fled, not from death, but from an injury 
to my virtue. This body, which is not to be exposed to an insult against its 
integrity, is capable of suffering for Christ. If you rob me of my crown, you 
have not saved, but deceived me.” The two saints, thus contending for the 
palm, both conquered: the crown was not divided, but given to each St. 
Didymus is looked upon to have suffered under Dioclesian, in 304, and at 
Alexandria. The Roman Martyrology commemorates these two saints on 
this day. 


St. Pollio, Lector 


AND HIS COMPANIONS IN PANNONIA, MARTYRS 


FROM HIS GENUINE ACTS, PROBABLY EXTRACTED FROM THE COURT REGISTER, 
THOUGH COLLECTED UNDER THE EMPEROR VALENTINIAN: EXTANT AT RUINART. 


A. D. 304. 


Probus, governor of Pannonia, under Dioclesian, in 304, having put to death 
St. Montanus, priest at Singidon, St. Ireneus, bishop of Sirmium, and 
others, arrived at Cibales, a great town between the rivers Save and Drave 
afterwards the birthplace of the emperor Valentinian, but now destroyed. 
The very same day on which he arrived, Pollio, the first of the readers of 
that church, was apprehended; a person of great virtue and a lively faith, of 
which he had already given signal proofs. He was presented to the governor 
as he was coming out of his chariot, and accused as the most impious of the 
Christians, and one who spoke disrespectfully of the gods. Probus having 
asked his name, and if he were a Christian, inquired of him what office he 
bore. “I am,” said Pollio, “the chief of the readers.” Probus. “Of what 
readers?” Pollio. “Why, of those who read the word of God to the people.” 
Probus. “I suppose you mean by that name a set of men who find ways and 
means to impose on the credulity of fickle and silly women, and persuade 
them to observe chastity, and refrain from marriage.” Pollio. “Those are the 
fickle and foolish who abandon their Creator to follow your superstitions; 
while our hearers are so steady in the profession of the truths they have 
imbibed from our lectures, that no torments prevail with them to transgress 
the precepts of the eternal King.” Probus. “Of what king, and of what 
precepts do you speak?” Pollio. “I mean the holy precepts of the eternal 
King, Jesus Christ.” Probus. “What do those precepts teach?” Pollio. “They 
inculcate the belief and adoration of one only God, who causeth thunder in 
the heavens; and they teach that what is made of wood or stone, deserves 
not to be called God. They correct sinners, animate and strengthen the good 
in virtue: teach virgins to attain to the perfection of their state, and the 


married to live up to the rules of conjugal chastity: they teach masters to 
command with mildness and moderation, slaves to submit with love and 
affection, subjects to obey all in power in all things that are just; in a word, 
they teach us to honor parents, requite our friends, forgive our enemies, 
exercise hospitality to strangers, assist the poor, to be just, kind, and 
charitable to all men; to believe a happy immortality prepared for those who 
despise the momentary death which you have power to inflict.” Probus. “Of 
what felicity is a man capable after death?” Pollio. “There is no comparison 
between the happiness of this and the next life. The fleeting comforts of this 
mortal state deserve not the name of goods, when compared with the 
permanent joys of eternity.” Probus. “This is foreign to our purpose; let us 
come to the point of the edict.” Pollio. “What is the purport of it?” Probus. 
“That you must sacrifice to the gods.” Pollio. “Sacrifice I will not, let what 
will be the consequence; for it is written: He that shall sacrifice to devils, 
and not to God, shall be exterminated.” Probus. “Then you must resolve to 
die.” Pollio. “My resolution is fixed: do what you are commanded.” Probus 
thereupon condemned him to be burnt alive; and the sentence was 
immediately executed, at the distance of a mile from the town. Thus the 
acts. He suffered on the 27th of April, in 304, the same day on which, 
according to the acts of Pollio, St. Eusebius, bishop of the same city, had 
suffered several years before, perhaps under Valerian. 


St. Cronan, Abbot of Roscrea 


A monastery which he founded in the county of Tipperary, in Ireland; 
which afterwards became a bishop’s see, long since united to that of 
Killaloe. St. Cronan died about the year 640, and was honored as titular 
saint of the church of Roscrea, which was possessed of his relics. See 
Usher’s Antiq., p. 502. 


St. Patricius, Bishop of Prusa 


IN BITHYNIA, MARTYR 


From his authentic acts in Ruinart. In the Chronicon of George Hamartolus, 
of which a MS. copy is extant in the Coislinian library at S. Germain-des 
Prez, in Paris, (Cod. 305,) is inserted fol. 200. Patricll Episcopi Pruse 
responsio ad Judicem. See the acts of this holy martyr most accurately 
given by Mazochio, with five learned disquisitions on his see, age, &c., in 
the commentary which he published in Marmor Neapolitanum, seu Vetus 
Kalendarium SS. Neapolit. Ecclesie, t. 2, p. 301, ad 19 Maii. 

There were anciently, in Bithynia, three cities known by the name of 
Prusa; that whereof St. Patricius was bishop, was famous for its hot baths, 
near which stood a temple wherein sacrifices were offered to Esculapius 
and to Health: the latter being adored as a goddess by the Romans, had a 
temple in Rome itself, as is mentioned by Livy.42°2 His acts give the 
following account of his martyrdom. Julius, proconsul of Bithynia, being at 
Prusa, after bathing in the hot baths and sacrificing to Esculapius and 
Health, found himself fresh, vigorous, and in good health, for which he 
imagined himself indebted to those divinities. With a view, therefore, to 
make a grateful return to these imaginary deities, he was determined to 
oblige Patricius to offer sacrifice to them. Wherefore, being seated on his 
tribunal, and having caused Patricius to be brought before him, he said to 
him: “You, who being led away by silly tales, are weak enough to invoke 
Christ, deny if you can the power of our gods, and their providential care 
Over us, in granting us these mineral waters, endued by them with salutary 
virtues. I therefore insist on your sacrificing to Esculapius, as you hope to 
avoid being severely tormented for your non-compliance.” Patricius. “How 
many wicked things are contained in the few words you have been 
uttering!” Proconsul. “What wickedness can you discover in my discourse, 
who have advanced nothing in it but what is plain matter of fact? Are not 
the daily cures, wrought by these waters, clear and manifest? Don’t we see 


and experience them?” Patricius did not deny the salutary virtues of the 
waters, nor the cures wrought by them upon human bodies, but endeavored 
to convince the governor, and a numerous audience, that these waters, and 
all other things, had received their being and perfections from the one only 
true God, and his Son Jesus Christ.4222 And while he was endeavoring to 
account for their heat and ebullition, from secondary causes, he was 
interrupted by the proconsul’s crying out: “You pretend, then, that Christ 
made these waters, and gave them their virtue?” Patricius. “Yes; without all 
doubt he did.” Proconsul. “If I throw you into these waters to punish you 
for your contempt of the gods, do you imagine your Christ, whom you 
suppose the maker of them, will preserve your life in the midst of them?” 
Patricius. “I do not contemn your gods, for no one can contemn what does 
not exist: I would have you convinced that Jesus Christ can preserve my 
life, when I am thrown into these waters, as easily as he can permit them to 
take it away: and that whatever relates to me, or is to befall me, is perfectly 
known to him, as he is present everywhere; for not a bird falls to the 
ground, nor a hair from our heads, but by his good will and pleasure. This I 
would have all look upon as an oracle of truth itself; and that an eternal 
punishment in hell awaits all such as, like you, adore idols.” These words so 
enraged the proconsul, that he commanded the holy bishop to be 
immediately stripped and cast into the scalding water. While they were 
throwing him in, he prayed thus: “Lord Jesus Christ, assist thy servant.” 
Several of the guards were scalded by the dashing of the water. But it had 
no such effect upon the martyr, who, like the three children in the 
Babylonian furnace, continued in it a considerable time without hurt, being 
affected no more by it than if it had been an agreeable temperate bath. The 
enraged proconsul ordered him thereupon to be taken out and beheaded. 
The martyr, having recommended his soul to God by a short prayer, knelt 
down, and had his head struck off pursuant to the sentence. The faithful that 
were present at the execution carried off his body, and gave it a decent 
interment near the high road. His martyrdom happened on the 19th of May. 
Thus his acts. It does not appear in what persecution he suffered. He is 
commemorated in the Greek Menea on the 19th of May; in the Menology 
published by Canisius on the 28th of April and on the 19th of May, and in 
the Roman Martyrology on the 28th of April, probably the day of the 


translation of his relics. Both the Greek and Roman calendars join SS 
Acacius, Menander, and Polyenus, who were beheaded with him for the 
faith. Le Quien424 reckons St. Alexander, who is honored with the title of 
bishop of Prusa, and martyr on the 10th of June, in the Greek Menea, the 
first bishop of that city whose name has reached us, and St. Patricius the 
second, George, who was present in the council of Nice, the third, and St. 
Timothy the fourth, who was crowned with martyrdom under Julian the 
Apostate, according to the several Greek calendars both in their Menea, 
Menologies, and Synaxaries, which mention him on the 10th of June. Some 
name Constantinople as the chief place of his veneration. Perhaps he 
suffered in that city: at least his relies were preserved there in a famous 
church which bore his name: on which see Du Cange.4222 


April 29" 


St. Peter, Martyr 


From his life, by Thomas of Leontino, a Dominican friar, who had resider 
long with him at Verona, and was afterwards patriarch of Jerusalem, &c., 
collected by Touron, in his life of St. Dominic, p. 480. See also the remarks 
of Papebroke, t. 3, Apr. p. 679. 


A. D. 1252. 


St. Peter the martyr was born at Verona, in 1205, of parents infected with 
the heresy of the Cathari, a sort of Manichees, who had insensibly made 
their way into the northern parts of Italy during the quarrel between the 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa and the holy see.422° God preserved him 
from the danger which attended his birth, of being infected with heretical 
sentiments. His father being desirous of giving him an early tincture of 
learning, sent him, while very young, to a Catholic schoolmaster; not 
questioning but by his own instruction afterwards, and by the child’s 
conversing with his heretical relations, he should be able to efface whatever 
impressions he might receive at school to the contrary. One of the first 
things he learned there was the apostle’s creed, which the Manichees held in 
abhorrence. His uncle one day, out of curiosity, asked him his lesson. The 
boy recited to him the creed, and explained it in the Catholic sense, 
especially in those words: Creator of heaven and earth. In vain did his uncle 
long endeavor to persuade him it was false, and that it was not God, but the 
evil principle that made all things that are visible; pretending many things 
in the world to be ugly and bad, which he thought inconsistent with the idea 
we ought to entertain of an infinitely perfect being. The resolute steadiness 
which the boy showed on the occasion, his uncle looked upon as a bad 
omen for their sect: but the father laughed at his fears, and sent Peter to the 
university of Bologna, in which city there then reigned a licentious 
corruption of manners among the youth. God, however, who had before 
protected him from heresy, preserved the purity of his heart and the 


innocence of his manners amidst these dangers. Nevertheless he continually 
deplored his melancholy situation, and fortified himself every day anew in 
the sovereign horror of sin, and in all precautions against it. To fly it more 
effectually, he addressed himself to St. Dominick, and though but fifteen 
years of age, received at his hands the habit of his order. But he soon lost 
that holy director, whom God called to glory. Peter continued with no less 
fervor to square his life by the maxims and spirit of his holy founder, and to 
practise his rule with the most scrupulous exactness and fidelity. He went 
beyond it even in those times of its primitive fervor. He was assiduous in 
prayer; his watchings and fasts were such, that even in his novitiate they 
considerably impaired his health; but a mitigation in them restored it before 
he made his solemn vows. When by them he had happily deprived himself 
of his liberty, to make the more perfect sacrifice of his life to God, he drew 
upon him the eyes of all his brethren by his profound humility, incessant 
prayer, exact silence, and general mortification of his senses and 
inclinations. He was a professed enemy of idleness, which he knew to be 
the bane of all virtues. Every hour of the day had its employment allotted to 
it; he being always either studying, reading, praying, serving the sick, of 
occupying himself in the most mean and abject offices, such as sweeping 
the house, &c., which, to entertain himself in sentiments of humility, he 
undertook with wonderful alacrity and satisfaction, even when he was 
senior in religion. But prayer was, as it were, the seasoning both of his 
sacred studies (in which he made great progress) and of all his other 
actions. The awakening dangers of salvation he had been exposed to, from 
which the divine mercy had delivered him in his childhood, served to make 
him always fearful, cautious, and watchful against the snares of his spiritual 
enemies. By this means, and by the most profound humility, he was so 
happy as, in the judgment of his superiors and directors, to have preserved 
his baptismal innocence unsullied to his death by the guilt of any mortal sin. 
Gratitude to his Redeemer for the graces he had received, a holy zeal for his 
honor, and a tender compassion for sinners, moved him to apply himself 
with great zeal and diligence to procure the conversion of souls to God. 
This was the subject of his daily tears and prayers; and for this end, after he 
was promoted to the holy order of priesthood, he entirely devoted himself to 
the function of preaching, for which his superiors found him excellently 
qualified by the gifts both of nature and grace. He converted an incredible 


number of heretics and sinners in the Romagna, the marquisate of Ancona, 
Tuscany, the Bolognese, and the Milanese. And it was by many tribulations, 
which befell him during the course of his ministry, that God prepared him 
for the crown of martyrdom. He was accused by some of his own brethren 
of admitting strangers, and even women, into his cell. He did not own the 
calumny, because this would have been a lie, but he defended himself, 
without positively denying it, and with trembling in such a manner as to be 
believed guilty, not of any thing criminal, but of a breach of his rule: and his 
superiors imposed on him a claustral punishment, banished him to the 
remote little Dominican convent of Jesi, in the marquisate of Ancona, and 
removed him from the office of preaching. Peter received this humiliation 
with great interior joy, on seeing himself suffer something in imitation of 
Him, who, being infinite sanctity, bore with patience and silence the most 
grievous slanders, afflictions, and torments for our sake. But after some 
months his innocence was cleared, and he was commanded to return and 
resume his former functions with honor. He appeared everywhere in the 
pulpits with greater zeal and success than ever, and his humility drew on his 
labors an increase of graces and benedictions. The fame of his public 
miracles attested in his life and of the numberless wonderful conversions 
wrought by him, procured him universal respect: as often as he appeared in 
public, he was almost pressed to death by the crowds that flocked to him, 
some to ask his blessing, others to offer the sick to him to be cured, others 
to receive his holy instructions. He declared war in all places against vice. 
In the Milanese he was met in every place with a cross, banner, trumpets, 
and drums; and was often carried on a litter on men’s shoulders, to pass the 
crowd. He was made superior of several houses of his order, and in the year 
1232 was constituted by the pope inquisitor-general of the faith. He had 
ever been the terror of the new Manichee heretics, a sect whose principles 
and practice tended to the destruction of civil society and Christian morals. 
Now they saw him invested with this dignity, they conceived a greater 
hatred than ever against him. They bore it however under the popedom of 
Gregory IX., but seeing him continued in his office, and discharging it with 
still greater zeal under pope Innocent IV., they conspired his death, and 
hired two assassins to murder him in his return from Come to Milan. The 
ruffians lay in ambush for him on his road, and one of them Carinus by 
hame, gave him two cuts on the head with an axe, and then stabbed his 


companion, called Dominic. Seeing Peter rise on his knees, and hearing him 
recommend himself to God by those words: Into thy hands, O Lord, I 
commend my soul, and recite the creed, he dispatched him by a wound in 
the side with his cuttle-axe, on the 6th of April, in 1252, the saint being 
forty-six years and some days old. His body was pompously buried in the 
Dominicans’ church dedicated to St. Eustorgius, in Milan, where it still 
rests: his head is kept apart in a case of crystal and gold. The heretics were 
confounded at his heroic death, and at the wonderful miracles God wrought 
at his shrine; and in great numbers desired to be admitted into the bosom of 
the Catholic church. Carinus, the murderer of the martyr, fled out of the 
territory of Milan to the city of Forli, where, being struck with remorse, he 
renounced his heresy, put on the habit of a lay-brother among the 
Dominicans, and persevered in penance to the edification of many. St. Peter 
was canonized the year after his death by Innocent IV., who appointed his 
festival to be kept on the 29th of April. The history of miracles, performed 
by his relies and intercession, fills twenty-two pages in folio in the Acta 
Sanctorum, by the Bollandists, Apr. t. 3, p. 697 to 719. 

Our divine Redeemer was pleased to represent himself to us, both for a 
model to all who should exercise the pastoral charge in his church, and for 
the encouragement of sinners, under the figure of the good shepherd, who, 
having sought and found his lost sheep, with joy carried it back to the fold 
on his shoulders. The primitive Christians were so delighted with this 
emblem of his tender love and mercy, that they engraved the figure of the 
good shepherd, loaded with the lost sheep on his shoulders, on the sacred 
chalices which they used for the holy mysteries or at mass, as we learn from 
Tertullian.1222 This figure is found frequently represented in the tombs of 
the primitive Christians in the ancient Christian cemeteries at Rome.4222 All 
pastors of souls ought to have continually before their eyes this example of 
the good shepherd and prince of pastors. The aumusses, or furs, which most 
canons, both secular and regular, wear, are a remnant of the skins or furs 
worn by many primitive pastors for their garments. They wore them not 
only as badges of a penitential life, in imitation of those saints in the Old 
Law who wandered about in poverty, clad with skins, as St. Paul describes 
them,42°2 and of St. Antony and many other primitive Christian anchorets, 
but chiefly to put them in mind of their obligation of imitating the great 


pastor of souls in seeking the lost sheep, and carrying it back on his 
shoulders: also of putting on his meekness, humility, and obedience, 
represented under his adorable title of Lamb of God, and that of sheep 
devoted to be immolated by death. Every Christian in conforming himself 
spiritually to this divine model, must study daily to die more and more to 
himself and to the world. In the disposition of his soul, he must also be 
ready to make the sacrifice of his life. 


St. Robert, Abbot of Molesme 


FOUNDER OF THE CISTERCIANS 


From his life by Guy, abbot of Molesme, his immediate successor, and 
other monuments collected in the History of Religious Orders, t. 5. p. 341. 
M. Stevens, Monas. t. 2. p. 22. See also Le Nain, t. 1, p. 1 Hist. Littér. de la 
France, t. 10, pp. 1, 11; Gallia Christ. Nov. t. 4, pp. 729, 730. 


A. D. 1110. 


St. Robert was born in Champagne, about the year 1018. His parents, 
Theodoric and Ermegarde, were no less noble than virtuous, and brought 
him up in learning and piety. At the age of fifteen, he became a Benedictin 
monk in the abbey of Montier-la-celle, where he made such progress in 
perfection, that, though he was the youngest in that house, he was chosen 
prior, and some time after made abbot of St. Michael de Tonnerre. But not 
finding the monks of this place disposed to second his good intentions and 
labors to establish regular discipline among them, but rather of a refractory 
temper and obstinate behavior, he left them on the following occasion. 
There dwelt at that time in a neighboring desert called Colan, certain 
anchorets, who, not having any regular superior over them, besought him to 
undertake that office. After several impediments he complied with their 
request, and was received by them as another Moses to conduct them 
through the desert of this world to the heavenly Canaan. Colan being 
unhealthily situated, Robert removed them thence into the forest of 
Molesme, where they built themselves little cells made of boughs of trees, 
and a small oratory in honor of the Holy Trinity, in 1075. The poverty of 
those religious, and the severity of their lives being known, several persons 
of quality in the neighborhood, stirred up by the example of the bishop of 
Troyes, vied with one another in supplying them with necessaries, which 
introduced by degrees such a plenty as occasioned them to fall into great 
relaxation and tepidity,12©° insomuch, that the holy Robert, having tried in 


vain all means to reduce them to the regular observance of their profession, 
thought proper to leave them, and retired to a desert called Hauz, where 
certain religious men lived in great simplicity and fervor. Among these he 
worked for his subsistence, and employed as much of his time as possible in 
prayer and meditation. These religions men, seeing his edifying life, chose 
him for their abbot. But the monks of Molesme, finding they had not 
prospered since his absence, obtained of the pope and the bishop of Langres 
an order for his return to Molesme, on their promising that Robert should 
find them perfectly submissive to his directions. He accordingly came back. 
But as their desire of his return was only grounded on temporal views, it 
produced no change in their conduct after the first year. Some of them, 
however, seeing their lives were not conformable to St. Bennet’s rule, 
which was daily read in their chapter, were desirous of a reformation, which 
the rest ridiculed. Yet the more zealous, seeing that it was impossible 
faithfully to comply with their duties in the company of those who would 
not be re formed, recommended the matter to God by ardent prayers, and 
then re paired to Robert, begging his leave to retire to some solitary place, 
where they might be able to perform what they had undertaken, and were 
engaged by vow to practise.12®! St. Robert promised to bear them company, 
and went with six of the most fervent of these monks to Lyons, to the 
archbishop Hugh, legate of the holy see, who granted them letters patent to 
that effect; wherein he not only advised, but even enjoined them to leave 
Molesme, and to persist in their holy resolution of living up to the rigor of 
the rule of St. Bennet. Returning to Molesme, they were joined by the rest 
that were zealous, and, being twenty-one in number, went and settled in a 
place called Cistercium, or Citeaux, an uninhabited forest covered with 
woods and brambles, watered by a little river, at five leagues distance from 
Dijon, in the diocese of Challons. Here these religious men began to grub 
up the shrubs and roots, and built themselves cells of wood, with the 
consent of Walter, bishop of Challons, and of Renaud, viscount of Beaune, 
lords of the territory. They settled there on St. Bennet’s day, the 21st of 
March, in 1098. From this epoch is dated the origin of the Cistercian order. 
The archbishop of Lyons, being persuaded that they could not subsist there 
without the assistance of some powerful persons, wrote in their favor to 
Eudo, duke of Burgundy. That prince, at his own cost, finished the building 


of the monastery they had begun, furnished them for a long time with all 
necessaries, and gave them much land and cattle. The bishop of Challons 
invested Robert with the dignity of abbot, erecting that new monastery into 
an abbey./2© The first rule established by St. Robert, at Citeaux, allotted 
the monks four hours every night for sleep, and four for singing the divine 
praises in the choir: four hours were assigned on working days for manual 
lasor in the morning, after which the monks read till None: their diet was 
roots and herbs.4263 

The year following, 1099, the monks of Molesme sent deputies to Rome 
to solicit an order for their abbot St. Robert’s return to Molesme, alleging 
that religious observance had suffered greatly by his absence; and that on 
his presence both the prosperity of their house, and the security of their 
souls depended; assuring his Holiness that they would use their best 
endeavors to give him no further reason to complain of them. Urban II. 
therefore wrote to the archbishop of Lyons, to procure St. Robert’s return to 
Molesme, if it could be conveniently compassed. The legate sent his orders 
to that effect, and Robert immediately obeyed, remitting his pastoral staff 
for Citeaux to the bishop of Challons, who absolved him from the promise 
of obedience he had made him. He was installed anew by the bishop of 
Langres, abbot of Molesme, which he governed till his happy death, which 
happened not in 1100, as Manriquez imagined, but in 1110; for in that year 
he reconciled together two abbots, who had chosen him umpire in a 
quarrel. The ancient chronicle of Molesme says that St. Robert was born 
in 1018, and died in 1110: consequently he lived ninety-two or ninety-three 
years, and survived St. Alberic, who died in 1109. Upon proof of many 
miracles wrought at his tomb, pope Honorius III, enrolled his name among 
the saints. Martenne has published the information of several of these 
miracles taken by an order of that pope.t2®2 Mention is made of this his 
canonization by Manriquez,/2®° the Younger Pagi,42®4 and Benedict 
XTV. 4388 


St. Hugh, Abbot of Cluni, C. 


He was a prince related to the sovereign house of the dukes of Burgundy 
and had his education under the tuition of his pious mother, and under the 
care of Hugh, bishop of Auxerre, his great uncle. From his infancy he was 
exceedingly given to prayer and meditation, and his life was remarkably 
innocent and holy. The world he always looked upon as a tempestuous sea, 
worked up by the storms of human passions, and concealing rocks and 
shelves everywhere under its boisterous waves. In obedience to the will of 
his father, he learned the exercises of fencing and riding. But one day 
hearing an account of the wonderful sanctity of the monks of Cluni, under 
St. Odilo, he was so moved, that he set out that moment, and going thither, 
humbly begged the monastic habit. After a rigid novitiate, he made his 
profession in 1039, being sixteen years old. His extraordinary virtue, 
especially his admirable humility, obedience, charity, sweetness, prudence, 
and zeal, gained him the respect of the whole community; and, upon the 
death of St. Odilo, in 1049, though only twenty-five years old, he succeeded 
to the government of that great abbey, which he held sixty-two years. He 
received to the religious profession Hugh, duke of Burgundy, and died on 
the 29th of April, in 1109, aged eighty-five.42®2 He was canonized twelve 
years after his death by pope Calixtus II. See his life written in the same 
age, by Hildebert, bishop of Mans, afterwards archbishop of Tours, among 
his works published by Dom. Beaugendre, in 1705, also in Papebroke, 29 
Apr. pp. 628 and 658. See likewise Ceillier, t. 21, p. 353; Mabil.1. 71 
Annal. Bened. and t. 9, Actor. 


St. Fiachna, C. 


Was a native of Desies, in Munster, a monk of Lismore, and disciple of St. 
Carthagh the younger, in 630. By the most perfect spirit of obedience he 
laid the foundation of a most sublime gift of prayer and all virtue. He is 
titular saint of the parish of Kill-Fiachna, in the diocese of Ardfert. See 
Engus in Chron, and Colgan, MSS. ad 29 Apr. 


April 30" 


St. Catharine of Sienna, Virgin 


From her life by Raymund of Capua, her confessor, afterwards general of 
the Dominicans; also by Stephen, prior of the Carthusians, near Pavia, who 
had intimately known the saint, and from other contemporary authors. 
Likewise Dive Catharine Senensis Vita per Joan. Pinum, Tolosanum, 
Bononie, 4to, 1505. See her history judiciously and elegantly compiled by 
F. Touron, t. 2, a writer justly extolled in the Journal de Scavants, and 
honored with great encomiums by pope Benedict XIV. Her life by her 
confessor, containing things omitted in other editions, is printed in Italian at 
Florence, in 1477, 4to., in a Gothic character; yet this is a translation from 
the Latin: also another printed at Sienna, in 1524, 4to. See also Papebroke’s 
Remarks, Apr. t. 3, p. 851. 


A. D. 1380. 


St. Catharine was born at Sienna, in 1347. Her father, James Benincasa, by 
trade a dyer, was a virtuous man; and though blessed with temporal 
prosperity, always chiefly solicitous to leave to his children a solid 
inheritance of virtue, by his example, and by deeply instilling into them 
lessons of piety. Her mother, Lapa, had a particular affection for this 
daughter above her other children; and the accomplishments of mind and 
body with which she was adored made her the darling and delight of all 
that knew her, and procured her the name of Euphrosyna. She was favored 
by God with extraordinary graces as soon as she was capable of knowing 
him. She withdrew very young to a solitude a little out of the town, to 
imitate the lives of the fathers of the desert. Returning after some time to 
her father’s house, she continued to be guided by the same spirit. In her 
childhood she consecrated her virginity to God by a private vow. Her love 
of mortification and prayer, and her sentiments of virtue, were such as are 
not usually found in so tender an age. But God was pleased to put her 
resolution to a great trial. At twelve years of age, her parents thought of 


engaging her in a married state. Catharine found them deaf to her entreaties 
that she might live single; and therefore redoubled her prayers, watching, 
and austerities, knowing her protection must be from God alone. Her 
parents, regarding her inclination to solitude as unsuitable to the life for 
which they designed her, endeavored to divert her from it, and began to 
thwart her devotions, depriving her in this view of the little chamber or cell 
they had till then allowed her. They loaded her with the most distracting 
employments, and laid on her all the drudgery of the house, as if she had 
been a person hired into the family for that purpose. The hardest labor, 
humiliations, contempt, and the insults of her sisters, were to the saint a 
subject of joy; and such was her ardent love of crosses, that she embraced 
them in all shapes with a holy eagerness, and received all railleries with an 
admirable sweetness and heroic patience. If any thing grieved her, it was the 
loss of her dear solitude. But the Holy Ghost, that interior faithful master, to 
whom she listened, taught her to make herself another solitude in her heart; 
where, amidst all her occupations, she considered herself always as alone 
with God; to whose presence she kept herself no less attentive than if she 
had no exterior employment to distract her. In that admirable Treatise of 
God’s Providence, which she wrote, she saith, “That our Lord had taught 
her to build in her soul a private closet, strongly vaulted with the divine 
providence, and to keep herself always close and retired there; he assured 
her that by this means she should find peace and perpetual repose in her 
soul, which no storm or tribulation could disturb or interrupt.” Her sisters 
and other friends persuaded her to join with them in the diversions of the 
world, alleging, that virtue is not an enemy to neatness in dress, or to 
cheerfulness; under which soft names they endeavored to recommend the 
dangerous liberties of worldly pastimes and vanities. Catharine was 
accordingly prevailed upon by her sister to dress in a manner something 
more genteel; but she soon repented of her compliance, and wept for it 
during the remainder of her life, as the greatest infidelity she had ever been 
guilty of to her heavenly spouse. The death of her eldest sister, 
Bonaventura, soon after confirmed her in those sentiments. Her father, 
edified at her patience and virtue, at length approved and seconded her 
devotion, and all her pious desires. She liberally assisted the poor, served 
the sick, and comforted the afflicted and prisoners. Her chief subsistence 
was on boiled herbs, without either sauce or bread, which last she seldom 


tasted. She wore a very rough hair-cloth, and a large iron girdle armed with 
sharp points, lay on the ground, and watched much. Humility, obedience, 
and a denial of her own will, even in her penitential austerities, gave them 
their true value. She began this course of life when under fifteen years of 
age. She was moreover visited with many painful distempers, which she 
underwent with incredible patience; she had also suffered much from the 
use of hot baths prescribed her by physicians. Amidst her pains, it was her 
constant prayer that they might serve for the expiation of her offences, and 
the purifying her heart. She long desired, and in 1365, the eighteenth year 
of her age, (but two years later, according to some writers,) she received the 
habit of the third order of St. Dominic, in a nunnery contiguous to the 
Dominicans’ convent. From that time her cell became her paradise, prayer 
her element, and her mortifications had no longer any restraint. For three 
years she never spoke to any one but to God and her confessor. Her days 
and nights were employed in the delightful exercises of contemplation: the 
fruits whereof were supernatural lights, a most ardent love of God, and zeal 
for the conversion of sinners. The old serpent, seeing her angelical life, set 
all his engines at work to assault her virtue. He first filled her imagination 
with the most filthy representations, and assailed her heart with the basest 
and most humbling temptations. Afterwards, he spread in her soul such a 
cloud and darkness that it was the severest trial imaginable. She saw herself 
a hundred times on the brink of the precipice, but was always supported by 
an invisible hand. Her arms were fervent prayer, humility, resignation, and 
confidence in God. By these she persevered victorious, and was at last 
delivered from those trials which had only served to purify her heart. Our 
Saviour visiting her after this bitter conflict, she said to him: “Where wast 
thou, my divine Spouse, while I lay in such an abandoned, frightful 
condition.” “I was with thee,” he seemed to reply. “What!” said she, 
“amidst the filthy abominations with which my soul was infested!” He 
answered: “They were displeasing and most painful to thee. This conflict 
therefore was thy merit, and the victory over them was owing to my 
presence.” Her ghostly enemy also solicited her to pride, omitting neither 
violence nor stratagem to seduce her into this vice; but invincible humility 
was a buckler to cover her from all his fiery darts. God recompensed her 
charity to the poor by many miracles, often multiplying provisions in her 
hands, and enabling her to carry loads of corn, oil, and other necessaries to 


the poor, which her natural strength could not otherwise have borne. The 
greatest miracle seemed her patience in bearing the murmurs, and even the 
reproaches, of these ungrateful and importunate people. Catharine dressed, 
and served an old woman named Tocca, infected to that degree with a 
leprosy, that the magistrates had ordered her to be removed out of the city, 
and separated from all others. This poor wretch nevertheless made no other 
return to the tender charity of the saint, but continual bitter complaints and 
reproaches: which, instead of wearying out her constancy, only moved the 
saint to show her still greater marks of sweetness and humility. Another, 
whose infectious cancer the saint for a long time sucked and dressed, 
published against her the most infamous calumnies; in which she was 
seconded by a sister of the convent. Catharine bore in silence the violent 
persecution they brought upon her, and continued her affectionate services 
till, by her patience and prayers, she had obtained of God the conversion of 
both these enemies, which was followed by a retraction of their slanders. 
The ardent charity of this holy virgin made her indefatigable in laboring 
for the conversion of sinners, offering for that end continual tears, prayers, 
fasts, and other austerities, and thinking nothing difficult or above her 
strength. All her discourses, actions, and her very silence, powerfully 
induced men to the love of virtue, so that no one, according to pope Pius II., 
ever approached her who went not away better. Nannes, a powerful 
turbulent citizen, being brought to our saint to be reclaimed, all she could 
say to him to bring him to a right sense of his duty was of no effect; upon 
which she made a sudden pause in her discourse, to offer up her prayers for 
him: they were heard that very instant, and an entire change was wrought in 
the man, to which his tears and other tokens bore evidence. He accordingly 
reconciled himself to all his enemies, and embraced a most penitential life. 
When he afterwards fell into many temporal calamities, the saint rejoiced at 
his spiritual advantage under them, saying, God purged his heart from the 
poison with which it was infected by its inveterate attachment to creatures 
Nannes gave to the saint a stately house which he possessed within two 
miles of the city. This, by the pope’s authority, she converted into a 
nunnery. We omit the miraculous conversion of James Tholomei and his 
sisters, of Nicholas Tuldo, and many others; particularly of two famous 
assassins going to die with blasphemies in their mouths, and in transports of 
rage and despair, who were suddenly converted in their last moments, on 


the saint’s praying for them, confessed their crimes to a priest with great 
signs of repentance, and appeared thoroughly resigned to the punishment 
about to be inflicted on them. A pestilence laying waste the country in 
1374, Catharine devoted herself to serve the infected, and obtained of God 
the cure of several; amongst others, of two holy Dominicans, Raymund of 
Capua, and Bartholomew of Sienna. The most hardened sinners could not 
withstand the force of her exhortations to a change of life. Thousands 
flocked from places at a distance in the country to hear or only to see her, 
and were brought over by her words or example to the true dispositions of 
sincere repentance. She undertook a journey to Monte Pulciano to 
consecrate to God two of her nieces, who there took the religious veil of 
Saint Dominic: and another journey to Pisa, by order of her superiors, at the 
earnest suit of the citizens. She there restored health to many in body, but to 
a far greater number in soul. Raymund of Capua and two other Dominicans 
were commissioned by pope Gregory XI., then residing at Avignon, to hear 
the confessions at Sienna, of those who were induced by the saint to enter 
upon a change of life; these priests were occupied, day and night, in hearing 
the confessions of many who had never confessed before; besides those of 
others who had acquitted themselves but superficially of that duty. While 
she was at Pisa, in 1375, the people of Florence and Perugia, with a great 
part of Tuscany, and even of the Ecclesiastical State, entered into a league 
against the holy see. The news of this disturbance was delivered to 
Catharine by Raymund of Capua, and her heart was pierced with the most 
bitter sorrow on account of those evils, which she had foretold three years 
before they came to their height. The two furious factions of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, who had so disturbed and divided the state of Florence, 
then a powerful commonwealth, united at last against the pope, to strip the 
holy see of the lands it possessed in Italy. The disturbance was begun in 
June, 1373, and a numerous army was set on foot: the word Libertas, 
written on the banner of the league, was the signal. Perugia, Bologna, 
Viterbo, Ancona, and other strongholds, soon declared for them. The 
inhabitants of Arezzo, Lucca, Sienna, and other places, were kept within the 
bounds of duty by the prayers, letters, and exhortations of St. Catharine, and 
generously contemned the threats of the Florentines. Pope Gregory XI., 
residing at Avignon, wrote to the city of Florence, but without success. He 
therefore sent the cardinal Robert of Geneva, his legate, with an army, and 


laid the diocese of Florence under an interdict. Internal divisions, murders, 
and all other domestic miseries amongst the Florentines, joined with the 
conspiracy of the neighboring states, concurred to open their eyes, and 
made them sue for pardon. The magistrates sent to Sienna to beg St. 
Catharine would become their mediatrix. She could not resist their pressing 
entreaties. Before she arrived at Florence, she was met by the priors or 
chiefs of the magistrates; and the city left the management of the whole 
affair to her discretion, with a promise that she should be followed to 
Avignon by their ambassadors, who should sign and ratify the conditions of 
reconciliation between the parties at variance, and confirm every thing she 
had done. The saint arrived at Avignon on the 18th of June, 1376, and was 
received by the pope and cardinals with great marks of distinction. His 
holiness, after a conference with her, in admiration of her prudence and 
sanctity, said to her: “I desire nothing but peace. I put the affair entirely into 
your hands; only I recommend to you the honor of the church.” But the 
Florentines sought not peace sincerely, and they continued to carry on 
secret intrigues to draw all Italy from its obedience to the holy see. Their 
ambassadors arrived very late at Avignon, and spoke with so great 
insolence, that they showed peace was far from being the subject of their 
errand. God suffered the conclusion of this work to be deferred in 
punishment of the sins of the Florentines, by which means St. Catharine 
sanctified herself still more by suffering longer amidst a seditious people. 
The saint had another point no less at heart in her journey to Avignon. 
Pope John XXII., a Frenchman, born at Cahors, bishop, first of Frejus, then 
of Avignon, lastly of Porto, being made pope in 1314, fixed his residence at 
Avignon, where John’s successors, Benedict XII., Clement VI., Innocent 
VI., and Urban V., also resided. The then pope Gregory XI., elected in 
1370, continued also there. The Romans complained that their bishops had 
for seventy-four years past forsaken their church, and threatened a schism. 
Gregory XI. had made a secret vow to return to Rome; but not finding this 
design agreeable to his court, he consulted the holy virgin on this subject, 
who answered: “Fulfil what you have promised to God.” The pope, 
surprised she should know by revelation what he had never discovered to 
any person on earth, was immediately determined to carry his good design 
into execution. The saint soon after left Avignon. We have several letters 
written by her to him, to press him to hasten his return; and he shortly after 


followed her, leaving Avignon on the 13th of September, in 1376. He 
overtook the saint at Genoa, where she made a short stay. At Sienna, she 
continued her former way of life, serving and often curing the sick, 
converting the most obstinate sinners, and reconciling the most inveterate 
enemies, more still by her prayers than by her words. Such was her 
knowledge of heavenly things, that certain Italian doctors, out of envy, and 
with the intent to expose her ignorance, being come to hold a conference 
with her, departed in confusion and admiration at her interior lights. The 
same had happened at Avignon, some time before, where three prelates, 
envying her credit with the pope, put to her the most intricate questions on 
an interior life, and many other subjects; but admiring her answers to all 
their difficulties, confessed to the pope they had never seen a soul so 
enlightened, and so profoundly humble as Catharine. She had many 
disciples: among others, Stephen, son of Conrad, a senator of Sienna. This 
nobleman was reduced by enemies to the last extremity. Seeing himself on 
the brink of ruin, he addressed himself to the saint, who, having first made a 
thorough convert of him from the world and its vanities, by her prayers 
miraculously, on a sudden, pacified all his persecutors, and calmed their 
fury. Stephen, from that time, looked upon as dust all that he had formerly 
most passionately loved and pursued; and he testified of himself, that by her 
presence, and much more by her zealous discourses, he always found the 
divine love vehemently kindled in his breast, and his contempt of all earthly 
things increased. He became the most fervent among her disciples, made a 
collection of all her words as oracles, would be her secretary to write her 
letters, and her companion in her journeys to Avignon, Florence, and Rome; 
and at length, by her advice, professed himself a Carthusian monk. He 
assisted at her death, and wrote her life at the request of several princes 
having been witness of her great miracles and virtues, and having 
experienced often in himself her spirit of prophecy, her knowledge of the 
consciences of others, and her extraordinary light in spiritual things. 

St. Catharine wrote to pope Gregory XI., at Rome, strongly exhorting 
him to contribute by all means possible to the general peace of Italy. His 
holiness commissioned her to go to Florence, still divided and obstinate in 
its disobedience. She lived some time in that factious place, amidst daily 
murders and confiscations, in frequent dangers of her own life many ways; 
in which she always showed herself most undaunted, even when swords 


were drawn against her. At length she overcame that obstinate people, and 
brought them to submission, obedience, and peace, though not under 
Gregory XI., as Baillet mistakes, but his successor, Urban VI., as her 
contemporary historian informs us. This memorable reconciliation was 
effected in 1378; after which Catharine hastened to her solitary abode at 
Sienna, where her occupation, and, we may say, her very nourishment, was 
holy prayer: in which intercourse with the Almighty, he discovered to her 
very wonderful mysteries, and bestowed on her a spirit which delivered the 
truths of salvation in a manner that astonished her hearers. Some of her 
discourses were collected, and compose the treatise On Providence, under 
her name. Her whole life seemed one continual miracle; but what the 
servants of God admired most in her, was the perpetual strict union of her 
soul with God. For, though obliged often to converse with different persons 
on so many different affairs, and transact business of the greatest moment, 
she was always occupied on God, and absorbed in him. For many years she 
had accustomed herself to so rigorous an abstinence, that the blessed 
eucharist might be said to be almost the only nourishment which supported 
her. Once she fasted from Ash-Wednesday till Ascension-day, receiving 
only the blessed eucharist during that whole time. Many treated her as a 
hypocrite, and invented all manner of calumnies against her; but she 
rejoiced at humiliations, and gloried in the cross of Christ as much as she 
dreaded and abhorred praise and applause. In a vision, our Saviour is said 
one day to have presented her with two crowns, one of gold and the other of 
thorns, bidding her choose which of the two she pleased. She answered: “I 
desire, O Lord, to live here always conformed to your passion, and to find 
pain and suffering my repose and delight.” Then eagerly taking up the 
crown of thorns, she forcibly pressed it upon her head. The earnest desire 
and love of humiliations and crosses was nourished in her soul by assiduous 
meditation on the sufferings of our divine Redeemer. What, above all 
things, pierced her heart was scandal, chiefly that of the unhappy great 
schism which followed the death of Gregory XI. in 1378, when Urban VI. 
was chosen at Rome, and acknowledged there by all the cardinals, though 
his election was in the beginning overawed by the Roman people, who 
demanded an Italian pope. Urban’s harsh and austere temper alienated from 
him the affections of the cardinals, several of whom withdrew; and having 
declared the late election null, chose Clement VII., with whom they retired 


out of Italy, and resided at Avignon. Our saint, not content to spend herself 
in floods of tears, weeping before God for these evils of his church, wrote 
the strongest and most pathetic letters to those cardinals who had first 
acknowledged Urban, and afterwards elected another; pressing them to 
return to their lawful pastor, and acknowledge Urban’s title. She wrote also 
to several countries and princes in his favor, and to Urban himself, 
exhorting him to bear up cheerfully under the troubles he found himself 
involved in, and to abate somewhat of a temper that had made him so many 
enemies, and mollify that rigidness of disposition which had driven the 
world from him, and still kept a very considerable part of Christendom from 
acknowledging him. The pope listened to her, sent for her to Rome, 
followed her directions, and designed to send her, with St. Catharine of 
Sweden, to Joan, queen of Sicily, who had sided with Clement. Our saint 
grieved to see this occasion of martyrdom snatched from her, when the 
journey was laid aside on account of the dangers that were foreseen to 
attend it. She wrote however to queen Joan: likewise two letters full of holy 
fire to the king of France, also to the king of Hungary, and others, to exhort 
them to renounce the schism. 

We pass over the ecstasies and other wonderful favors this virgin received 
from heaven, and the innumerable miracles God wrought by her means. She 
has left us, besides the example of her life, six Treatises in form of a 
dialogue, a Discourse on the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, and three 
hundred and sixty-four Letters, which show that she had a superior genius, 
and wrote perfectly well. While she was laboring to extend the obedience of 
the true pope, Urban VI., her infirmities and pains increasing, she died at 
Rome on the 29th of April, in 1380, being thirty-three years old. She was 
buried in the church of the Minerva, where her body is still kept under an 
altar. Her skull is in the Dominicans’ church at Sienna, in which city are 
shown her house, her instruments of penance, and other relics. She was 
canonized by pope Pius II. in 1461. Urban VIII. transferred her festival to 
the 30th of this month. 

When we read the lives of the saints, and consider the wonderful graces 
with which God enriched them, we admire their happiness in being so 
highly favored by him, and say to ourselves that their labors and sufferings 
bore no proportion to the sweetness of heavenly peace and love with which 
their souls were replenished, and the spiritual joy and consolations which 


were a present superabundant recompense and support. But it was in the 
victory over their passions, in the fervor of their charity, and in the 
perfection of their humility, patience, and meekness, that their virtue and 
their happiness chiefly consisted. Nor are we to imagine that God raised 
them to these sublime graces without their assiduous application to the 
practice both of exterior and interior mortification, especially of the latter. 
Self-denial prepared them for this state of perfect virtue, and supported 
them in it. What pity is it to hear persons talk of sublime virtue, and to see 
them pretend to aspire after it, without having studied in earnest to die to 
themselves. With out this condition, all their fine discourses are mere 
speculation, and their endeavors fruitless. 


St. Maximus, Martyr 


FROM HIS ORIGINAL ACTS IN SURIUS, BARONIUS, HENSCHENIUS, RUINART, FLEURY, 
TILLEMONT &C. 


A.D, 251. 


Maximus was an inhabitant of Asia, and a merchant by profession. De eius 
having formed an impious but vain design of extirpating the Christian 
religion, published edicts over the whole empire to enforce idolatry, 
commanding all to adore idols. Maximus having openly declared himself a 
Christian, he was immediately apprehended and brought before Optimus, 
the proconsul of Asia, who, after asking him his name, inquired also after 
his condition. He replied: “I am born free, but am the slave of Jesus Christ.” 
Proconsul. “What is your profession?” Maximus. “I am a plebeian, and live 
by my dealings.” Proconsul. “Are you a Christian?” Maximus. “Yes, I am, 
though a sinner.” Proconsul. “Have not you been informed of the edicts that 
are lately arrived?” Maximus. “What edicts, and what are their contents?” 
Proconsul. “That all the Christians forsake their superstition, acknowledge 
the true prince whom all obey, and adore his gods.” Maximus. “I have been 
told of that impious edict, and it is the occasion of my appearing abroad.” 
Proconsul. “As then you are apprized of the edicts, sacrifice to the gods.” 
Maximus. “I sacrifice to none but that God to whom alone I have sacrificed 
from my youth, the remembrance of which affords me great comfort.” 
Proconsul. “Sacrifice. as you value your life: if you refuse to obey, you 
shall expire in torments.” Maximus. “This has ever been the object of my 
desires: it was on this very account that I appeared in public, to have an 
opportunity offered me of being speedily delivered out of this miserable 
life, to possess that which is eternal.” Then the proconsul commanded him 
to be bastinadoed, and in the mean time said to him, “Sacrifice, Maximus, 
and thou shalt be no longer tormented.” Maximus. “Sufferings for the name 
of Christ are not torments, but comfortable unctions:42 but if I depart from 
his precepts contained in the gospel, then real and eternal torments would 


be my portion.” The proconsul then ordered him to be stretched on the rack, 
and while he was tortured, said to him, “Renounce, wretch, thy obstinate 
folly, and sacrifice to save thy life.” Maximus. “I shall save it if I do not 
sacrifice; I shall lose it if I do. Neither your clubs, nor your iron hooks, nor 
your fire, give me any pain, because the grace of Jesus Christ dwelleth in 
me, which will deliver me out of your hands to put me in possession of the 
happiness of the saints, who have already, in this same conflict, triumphed 
over your cruelty.424 It is by their prayers I obtain this courage and strength 
which you see in me.” The preconsul then pronounced this sentence on him: 
“T command that Maximus, for refusing to obey the sacred edicts, be stoned 
to death, to serve for an example of terror to all Christians.” Saint Maximus 
was immediately seized by the executioners and carried without the city 
walls, where they stoned him on the 14th of May. Thus his acts. The Greeks 
honor him on the day of his death: the Roman Martyrology on the 30th of 
April. He suffered in 250 or 251. 


St. Sophia, V. M. 


She suffered for the faith in the third age, at Firmo, in Italy, where her 
festival is kept on the 30th of April with great devotion. Her head is shown 
in arich case in the cathedral. See Ughelli, (in Episc. Firmanis,) who places 
her martyrdom under Decius: also Ferrarius, in Catal. Sanctor. Ital. and the 


Roman Martyrology. 


St.s James, Marian, and Companions 


MARTYRS IN NUMIDIA 


FROM THEIR AUTHENTIC ACTS, WRITTEN BY A BISHOP, THEIR COMPANION, AND 
COMMENDED BY ST. AUSTIN, SERM. 284, T. 5, P. 1140. 


A. D. 259. 


The persecution of Valerian raged nowhere with so much cruelty as in 
Numidia, in 259. At Lambesa, the greatest city of the province, next to 
Cirtha, great numbers, both of the laity and clergy, suffered martyrdom. St. 
James was a deacon of that place, and remarkable for his singular chastity 
and austerity of life. St. Marian was only reader, but endued with a 
particular eminence of grace. He had an excellent mother, called Mary, as 
we learn from St. Austin. They were companions, and probably relations, 
and came from some remote province of Africa into Numidia. James 
received on the road a vision, that gave them previous notice of their 
martyrdom. They arrived at a place called Muguas, near Cirtha, the capital, 
where the persecution was very violent. Two bishops, named Agapius and 
Secundinus, who had been banished for their faith, were at the same time 
brought thither, from the place of their exile, to stand a second trial for their 
lives. This was a new and unprecedented injustice, practised only against 
Christians, for persons already condemned to banishment to be again tried 
and condemned to death. As they were detained here for some days, James 
and Marian enjoyed their conversation, which excited them to an eager 
desire of martyrdom: insomuch that, when the two bishops left Muguas to 
continue their journey, James and Marian were fully determined to follow 
them. Two days after their departure, pursuivants arrived at Muguas, which 
was looked upon as the retreat of Christians, and by an order from the 
governor, apprehended James and Marian, and conducted them to Cirtha, 
together with a bishop, the author of the acts of their martyrdom, and 
presented them to the city magistrates, who put them to the most cruel 
tortures. James confessed boldly that he was not only a Christian, but also a 


deacon; though the law of Valerian, in 258, condemned to death, without 
hopes of pardon, even though they should deny their faith, all deacons, 
priests, and bishops. They were both put to the torture; and Marian in 
particular was hung up, not by the hands, which was the usual method of 
torture, but by his thumbs, which was far more painful, weights being also 
hung to his feet. Amidst his torments, the more his body suffered, the more 
was his soul strengthened by God. The martyrs having undergone the 
torture as long as the persecutors thought proper, were sent to prison, with 
several other Christians. Some were daily called out of this blessed 
company and crowned with martyrdom; and among others, the two holy 
bishops, Agapius and Secundinus, honored on the 29th of April. The 
survivors passed some time in the darkness and honor of the dungeons of 
Cirtha tormented also with hunger; but the word of God, say the acts, was a 
spiritual food that supported them. God was pleased, moreover, to comfort 
them in their prison, by a vision vouchsafed to Marian, to whom St. 
Cyprian appeared sitting at the right hand of a great judge, who was Christ, 
and presenting Marian to drink of a fountain of which that holy bishop had 
first drunk himself: giving Marian thereby to understand that he was also to 
suffer martyrdom. God gave an assurance of the same favor to this whole 
company of prisoners, by a second vision, with which he favored another of 
these confessors, called Emilian, of the Equestrian Order, near fifty years 
old, who had lived till that age in strict continency. His occupation in prison 
was chiefly prayer. He fasted much, and often abstained from food by 
choice for two days successively. He acquainted this blessed company with 
what he had also seen in his vision; namely, that his heathen brother asked 
him how they liked the dark dungeons and hunger. He answered, that the 
word of God served both for light and nourishment to the soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. His brother said: “You know that as many of you as continue 
obstinate can expect nothing but death. But do you all hope for equal 
rewards?” Emilian!2” said: “Lift up your eyes to heaven: have all the stars 
you see there the same lustre? Don’t they differ in brightness, though they 
have all the same light? Those in like manner who shall have suffered most, 
and have had the greatest difficulties to struggle with, shall receive the most 
glorious crown.” All these visions contributed not a little to keep up the 
spirits of the Christian prisoners. The magistrates of Cirtha, seeing the 


confessors invincible, sent James, Marian, and a great part of the prisoners 
to Lambesa, to the governor of the province. They suffered much on the 
way, it being twenty-four miles distant from Cirtha, and the roads very 
rough. They were lodged in the dungeons of Lambesa, and every day some 
were called out to martyrdom; the laity first, whom the pagans hoped more 
easily to vanquish. Among them a woman and her two little children, twins, 
were martyred on the 2d or 3d of May. Also Tertulla and Antonia, two holy 
virgins, whom St. Agapius had a singular regard for. He prayed long in 
prison that they might not be deprived of the glory of shedding their blood 
for Christ, and at length received from heaven this answer: “You need not 
ask by so many prayers what you have obtained by the first.” St. James and 
the other clergy were grieved to see their victory retarded; but it was not 
long before he saw in his sleep the bishop Agapius preparing a great feast, 
and expressing much joy, and cheerfully inviting him and Marian to it, as to 
one of the ancient Agape, or love-feasts. Here they met an infant who was 
one of the twins that had suffered with their mother three days before. He 
had round his neck a crown of roses, and a very green palm in his right 
hand; and he bade them rejoice, for they should all sup together the day 
following, the same on which James, Marian, and several others of the 
clergy were condemned to die. They were accordingly brought to the place 
of execution, which was a valley, through which ran the river Pagydus, with 
hills on each side convenient for the spectators. The martyrs were placed in 
rows on the banks of the river, that the executioner might pass conveniently 
from one to the other in cutting off their heads. While they had their eyes 
bound, they had most of them some token given them by God of their 
approaching felicity. Marian also foretold the wars, and other evils which 
threatened the empire in revenge of the innocent blood of the just This was 
verified—the persecuting emperor Valerian being taken and most 
barbarously treated by the Persians, in 260; not to mention the thirty tyrants, 
a dreadful pestilence, and other calamities which afflicted the empire. Mary, 
the mother of this blessed martyr, like the mother of the Maccabees says St. 
Austin, followed her son to the place of execution to encourage him: on 
seeing him dead, she embraced his corpse, and oftentimes kissed his neck, 
and blessed God for having made her the mother of such a son. Their 
triumph happened in 259, or 260, probably on the 6th of May, on which the 
ancient calendar of Carthage, drawn up in the close of the fifth century, 


mentions them. The other Latins honor them on the 30th of April. SS. 
James and Marian are patrons of Eugubio, in the duchy of Urbino, the 
ancient Umbria, and their bodies are said to be kept in the cathedral there 
The names of these martyrs are consecrated in the Roman Martyrology. 


St. Erkonwald, Bishop of London, C. 


He was a prince of the royal blood, son of Annas, the holy king of the East- 
Angles, or, as some say, of a certain prince named Offa. The better to 
disengage himself from the ties and encumbrances of the world, he forsook 
his own country, and retired into the kingdom of the East-Saxons, where he 
employed his large estate in founding two great monasteries, one at 
Chertsey, in Surrey, near the Thames,!222 the other for nuns, at Barking, in 
Essex;42/4 of this latter he appointed his sister, Edilburga, abbess. The 
former he, governed with great sanctity, till he was forced out of his dear 
solitude by king Sebba, in 675, and consecrated bishop of London by St. 
Theodorus. He much augmented the buildings and revenues of St. Paul’s, 
and obtained for that church great privileges from the king. Dugdale, in his 
history of that cathedral, proves that it had originally been a temple of 
Diana, from many heads of oxen dug up when the east part of it was rebuilt, 
and from the structure of the chambers of Diana, near that place. Bede bears 
witness that God honored St. Erkonwald with a great gift of miracles, and 
that his horse-litter, or chips cut off from it, cured distempers to his own 
time: and his sanctity has been most renowned through all succeeding ages. 
He sat eleven years, according to his old epitaph, which Mr. Weever has 
preserved.422 His tomb, in the cathedral of St. Paul’s, was famous for 
frequent miracles, as is mentioned by Bede, Malmesbury, &c. His body was 
removed from the middle of the church, by a solemn translation, on the 14th 
of November, in 1148,4276 and deposited above the high altar, on the east 
wall. Dugdale/2” describes the riches and numerous oblations which 
adomed his shrine, and laments424 that they had lately seen the destruction 
of this magnificent church, which was the glory of our nation; the 
monuments of so many famous men torn to pieces, and their bones and dust 
pulled out of their graves. In which barbarous search the body of the holy 
king Sebba was found embalmed with perfumes, and clothed with rich 
robes: also several bishops in their proper habits. But, says that diligent 


author, I could never hear that they found more than a ring or two with 
rubies, and a chalice of no great value. He adds: Under part of the choir was 
the subterraneous parish church of St. Faith, called S. Fides in Cryptis. At 
the change of religion, the body of St. Erkonwald disappeared, in 1533, 
says Weever.424 F, Jerom Porter, in his lives of the English saints, testifies, 
that it was then buried at the upper end of the choir, near the wall. No 
mention is made of it in any accounts since the new fabric was erected. See 
Wharton, Hist. Episcoporum Londin. p. 16, and Maitland, Hist. of London, 
b. 2, p. 486; also the notes of Papebroke upon the life of St. Erkonwald in 
Capgrave, Apr. t. 3, p. 780, and Leland, Collect. t. 1, pp. 22 and 23. 


St. Ajutre, or Adjoutr, C. 


RECLUSE, AT VERNON IN NORMANDY 


He was a Norman gentleman, who, upon motives of holy zeal and piety, 
followed the Christian standards in the holy war in the East. Being taken by 
the Saracens, he suffered great hardships and torments, nothing being able 
to shake his constancy in the confession of his faith, and in the exercises of 
his religious duties. Having recovered his liberty, he returned home, where, 
having consecrated himself and his estate to God, he led an anchoretical life 
at Vernon upon the Seine, in the assiduous practices of penance and fervent 
prayer. He consummated his sacrifice by a happy death on the 30th of April, 
in 1131, and is commemorated on this day in the new accurate Martyrology 
of Evreux, and in the calendars of many other churches in Normandy. 
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St. Philip, Apostle 


St. Philip was of Bethsaida, in Galilee, and called by our Saviour is follow 
him480 the day after St. Peter and St. Andrew.138! He was at that time a 
married man, and had several daughters;4282 but his being engaged in the 
married state hindered him not, as St. Chrysostom observes, from 
meditating continually on the law and the prophets, which disposed him for 
the important discovery of the Messias in the person of Jesus Christ, in 
obedience to whose command he forsook all to follow him, and became 
thenceforth the inseparable companion of his ministry and labors. Philip 
had no sooner discovered the Messias, than he was desirous to make his 
friend Nathanael a sharer in his happiness, saying to him: We have found 
him of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did write, that is, the 
Messias; Jesus, the son of Joseph, of Nazareth. Nathanael was not so ready 
to give his assent to this assertion of his friend, by reason that the supposed 
Messias was reported to be of Nazareth. Philip therefore desired him to 
come himself to Jesus and see; not doubting but, upon his personal 
acquaintance with the Son of God, he would be as much convinced of the 
truth as he was himself. Nathanael complied, and Jesus, seeing him 
approach, said, within his hearing: Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there is no guile. Nathanael asked him, how he came to know him: Jesus 
replied: Before Philip called thee, when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw 
thee. Nathanael, as two holy fathers explain the matter, calling to mind that 
the closeness of his retirement on that occasion was such, that no human 
creature could see him, owned him hereupon for the Son of God, and the 
King of Israel, or, in other words, the Messiah, foretold by Moses and the 
prophets. The marriage at Cana of Galilee happening three days after, to 
which Jesus and his disciples were invited, St. Philip was present at it with 
the rest. The year following, when our Lord formed the college of apostles, 
Philip was appointed one of that number, and, from the several passages of 
the gospel, he appears to have been particularly dear to his divine Master. 


Thus, when Jesus was about to feed five thousand persons, who had 
followed him into the wilderness, for the greater evidence of the miracle, 
and for the trial of this apostle’s faith, Jesus proposed to him the difficulty 
of feeding the multitudes in that desolate place.4283 And a little before our 
Saviour’s passion, certain Gentiles, desirous to see Christ, made their first 
address to Philip, and by him and St. Andrew obtained that favor. Our 
Saviour, in the discourse he made to his disciples immediately after his last 
supper, having promised them a more clear and perfect knowledge of his 
heavenly Father than they had had hitherto, St. Philip cried out, with a holy 
eagerness and impatience: Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
From which words our Saviour took occasion to inculcate afresh a steady 
belief of his divinity, and perfect equality with the Father, saying So long a 
time have I been with you, (teaching you who I am both by my words and 
actions,) and have you not known me? (If you beheld me with the eyes of 
faith such as I really am, in seeing me you would see the Father also, 
because) I am in the Father, and the Father is in me.4384 

After our Lord’s ascension the gospel was to be preached to the whole 
world by a few persons, who had been eye-witnesses of his miracles, and 
were enabled, by the power of the Holy Ghost, to confirm their testimony 
concerning him by doing the like wonderful works themselves. That this 
might be accomplished, it was necessary that the disciples should quickly 
disperse themselves into all parts of the world. St. Philip accordingly 
preached the gospel in the two Phrygias, as Theodoret and Eusebius assure 
us from undoubted monuments. St. Polycarp, who was only converted in 
the year 80, enjoyed his conversation for some time,42®° consequently St. 
Philip must have lived to a very advanced age. It appears, from a passage of 
Polycrates, quoted by Eusebius,1286 that he was buried at Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia, which city was indebted to his relics for its preservation by 
continual miracles, as is averred by the author of the sermon on the twelve 
apostles, attributed to St. Chrysostom.1282 An arm of St. Philip was brought 
from Constantinople to Florence, in 1204, whereof we have an authentic 
history in the Bollandists. The Orientals keep his festival on the 14th of 
November; the Latins on the 1st of May, with St. James. His body is said to 
be in the church of SS. Philip and James, in Rome, which was dedicated to 
God under their name, in 560. The emperor Theodosius, in a vision, 


received from St. John the Evangelist, and St. Philip, the assurance of 
victory over the tyrant Eugenius, the morning before the battle, in 394, as 
Theodoret relates.4288 

From St. Philip we must particularly learn an ardent love of God, and 
desire to see the Father. He asked only this favor, because this was his only 
desire. Is it ours? Do we feel it so perfect as to extinguish all inordinate 
earthly affections and desires in our breasts? Do we employ the proper 
means to attain to this happy disposition? To obtain it, let us employ the 
succor of this apostle’s prayers, and by disengaging our hearts from 
corruption and vanity, become, in desires and affections, citizens of heaven. 
The pilgrim soul sees herself a stranger here on earth, and discovers nothing 
in this desert place of her banishment hut an abyss of vanity, and subjects of 
compunction, grief, and fears. On the other side, looking up to God, she 
contemplates the magnificence and splendor of his kingdom, which will 
have no end; its peace, security, sanctity without stain, delights without 
sorrow, unchangeable and incomprehensible joys; and she cries out in a 
holy transport: “O joy surpassing all joys, and without which there is no 
true joys, when shall I possess you? O, sovereign good, discover to me 
some ray of thy beauty and of thy glory; may my heart be set on flame by 
thy love, und my soul languish and waste with desire to be united to thee, to 
behold thee face to face, to sing thy praises night and day, to drink of the 
plenty of thy house, and of the torrent of thy delights, to be forever 
confirmed in thy love, and in some measure transformed into thee!” Such a 
soul seeks to hide herself from the eyes of men, to live unknown to the 
world; and, in retirement and repose, to apply herself to prayer, all her 
thoughts being taken up in contemplating the glorious things which are said 
of the blessed city of her God. All worldly enjoyments and distractions are 
insupportable to her, and she finds no comfort in this place of banishment 
but in singing the praises of her God, in adoring and in doing always his 
will, and in the sweet sighs and tears with which she seeks him, and begs 
him to reign perfectly in her affections by his grace and love, and to draw 
her speedily to himself out of this Babylon, in which every object increases 
her affliction, and inflames her desire, seeming to say to her: Where is thy 
God? 


St. James the Less, Apostle 


SEE TILLEMONT, T. 1, P. 405, CEILLIER, T. 1, P. 422. 


St. James, to distinguish him from the other apostle of the same name the 
son of Zebedee, was called the Less; which apellation is supposed to have 
taken its rise, either from his having been called later to the apostleship than 
the former, or from the lowness of his stature, or from his youth. He is also 
known by the title of James the Just, a denomination all agree, with 
Hegesippus!282 and St. Clement of Alexandria, to have been given on 
account of his eminent sanctity. He was the son of Alpheus/228 and Mary, 
the sister of the Blessed Virgin, and seems to have been born some years 
before our Lord. Jesus came with his brethren, and probably St. James 
among the rest, to settle in Capharnaum, at the beginning of his 
ministry.422 James and his brother Jude were called to the apostleship in 
the second year of Christ’s preaching, soon after the Pasch, in the year 31. 
He was favored with an extraordinary apparition of his Master after his 
resurrection.4222 Clement of Alexandria says, that Christ being risen from 
the dead, communicated the gift of science!223 to SS. James the Just, John, 
and Peter, and that they imparted it to the other apostles. We are told by SS. 
Jerom#24 and Epiphanius,/222 that our Lord, at his ascension, 
recommended his church of Jerusalem to St. James; in consequence 
whereof the apostles, before their dispersion, constituted him bishop of that 
city. It was probably for a mark of his episcopal authority, and as an ensign 
of his dignity, that he wore on his head a lamina, or plate of gold, as is 
recounted by St. Epiphanius.2°° Polycrates, quoted by Eusebius,1324 
testifies, that St. John did the same: others relate the like of St. Mark. It was 
probably done in imitation of the Jewish high-priest. 

St. James governed that church in perpetual dangers, from the fury of the 
people and their violent persecutions; but his singular virtue procured him 
the veneration of the Jews themselves. As to his sanctity, Eusebius!2%8 and 
St. Jerome22 give from Hegesippus the following account concerning 


him: “He was always a virgin, and was a Nazarite, or one consecrated to 
God. In consequence of which he was never shaved, never cut his hair, 
never drank any wine or other strong liquor; moreover, he never used any 
bath, or oil to anoint his limbs, and never ate of any living creature except 
when of precept, as the paschal lamb: he never wore sandals, never used 
any other clothes than one single linen garment. He prostrated so much in 
prayer, that the skin of his knees and forehead was hardened like to camels’ 
hoofs.” St. Epiphanius says,142 that, in a great drought, on stretching out 
his arms to heaven, he, by his prayers, instantly obtained rain. His eminent 
sanctity made even the Jews style him the just man: and Origen 
observes,+404 that Josephus himself gives him that epithet, though it is not 
to be found now in Josephus’s works. The same reverence for his person 
procured him the privilege of entering at pleasure into the Sanctum or Holy 
place, namely, that part of the temple where none but the priests were 
allowed by the law to enter.4402 St. Jerom adds,14°2 that the Jews strove, out 
of respect, who should touch the hem of his garment. In the year 51, he 
assisted at the council of the apostles, held at Jerusalem, about the 
observance of circumcision, and the other legal ceremonies of the law of 
Moses. Here, after having confirmed what St. Peter said, he devised the 
sentence which the apostles drew up on that occasion.“°4 This apostle 
being bishop of a church, which then chiefly consisted of Jewish converts, 
tolerated the use of the legal ceremonies,!“°2 and, together with others, 
advised St. Paul to purify himself and offer sacrifice.48° He is the author of 
a canonical epistle which he wrote in Greek. It is at the head of those called 
catholic, or universal, because addressed not to any one particular church, 
but to the whole body of the converted Jews dispersed throughout the then 
known world. It was penned some time after those of St. Paul to the 
Galatians, in 55, and to the Romans in 58. It could not, therefore, be written 
before the year 59, fourteen years after the death of St. James the greater. 
The author’s view in this epistle is to refute the false teachers, who, abusing 
certain expressions in St. Paul’s writings, pretended that faith alone was 
sufficient to justification without good works: whereas, without these, he 
declares our faith is dead. He adds excellent precepts of a holy life, and 
exhorts the faithful not to neglect the sacrament of extreme unction in 
sickness. 


The oriental liturgy or mass, which bears the name of this apostle, is 
mentioned by Proclus, patriarch of Constantinople, and by the council in 
Trullo, and is of venerable antiquity.“ St. Basil, indeed, testifies,“88 that 
the words of the sacred invocation in the consecration of the bread and of 
the cup, were not committed to writing, but learned and preserved by 
tradition down to the fourth century, which was done on a motive of respect 
and veneration: but other parts of the liturgy were written. Perhaps St. 
James gave only general directions about this liturgy, upon whose plan it 
was afterwards drawn up or enlarged. His singular learning in sacred 
matters is extolled by St. Clement of Alexandria,“ and St. Jerom.412 

The Jews, being exasperated at the disappointment of their malicious 
designs against St. Paul by his appeal to Cesar, to whom he was sent by 
Festus, in the year 60, were resolved to revenge it on St. James. That 
governor, dying before the arrival of his successor, Albinus, this vacancy 
gave them an opportunity of acting more arbitrarily than otherwise they 
durst have done. Wherefore, during this interval, Ananus, the high-priest, 
son of the famous Annas mentioned in the gospels, having assembled the 
Sanhedrim, or great council of the Jews, summoned St. James and others 
before it. Josephus, the Jewish historian, says,4 that St. James was 
accused of violating the laws, and delivered to the people to be stoned to 
death. And Hegesippus adds,14!4 that they carried him up to the battlements 
of the temple, and would have compelled him from thence to make a public 
renunciation of his faith in Christ, with this further view, thereby to 
undeceive, as they termed it, those among the people who had embraced 
Christianity. But St. James took that opportunity to declare his belief in 
Jesus Christ, after the most solemn and public manner. For he cried out 
aloud from the battlements, in the hearing of a great multitude, which was 
then at Jerusalem on account of the passover, that Jesus, the Son of man, 
was Seated at the right hand of the Sovereign Majesty, and would come in 
the clouds of heaven to judge the world. The Scribes and Pharisees, enraged 
at this testimony in behalf of Jesus, cried out: “The just man also hath 
erred.” And going up to the battlements, they threw him headlong down to 
the ground, saying, “He must be stoned.” St. James, though very much 
bruised by his fall, had strength enough to get upon his knees, and in this 
posture, lifting up his eyes to heaven, he begged of God to pardon his 


murderers, seeing that they knew not what they did. The rabble below 
received him with showers of stones, and at last a fuller gave him a blow on 
the head with his club, such as is used in dressing of cloths, after which he 
presently expired. This happened on the festival of the Pasch, the 10th of 
April, in the year of Christ 62, the seventh of Nero. He was buried near the 
temple, in the place in which he was martyred, where a small column was 
erected. Such was the reputation of his sanctity, that the Jews attributed to 
his death the destruction of Jerusalem, as we read in St. Jerom,/4/2 
Origen,/444 and Eusebius,/42 who assure us that Josephus himself declared 
it in the genuine editions of his history. Ananus put others to death for the 
same cause, but was threatened for this very fact by Albinus, and deposed 
from the high-priesthood by Agrippa. The episcopal throne of St. James 
was shown with respect at Jerusalem, in the fourth century. His relics are 
said to have been brought to Constantinople about the year 572. 


St. Asaph. Bishop, C. 


St. Kentigern, bishop of Glasgow, in Scotland, being driven from his own 
see, founded a monastery and episcopal chair on the banks of the river 
Elwy, in North Wales. Bishop Usher writes, from John of Tinmouth, that, in 
this abbey, nine hundred and sixty-five monks served God in great 
continence. Three hundred who were illiterate, this holy abbot appointed to 
till the ground, and take care of the cattle: other three hundred to do 
necessary work within the monastery; and three hundred and sixty-five he 
deputed to celebrate the divine office. These last never went out of the 
monastery, unless upon some urgent necessity, but attended continually in 
God’s sanctuary, being divided into companies, one of which began the 
divine office in the choir as another had finished it, and went out, as among 
the Acemetes, at Constantinople: by this means the divine praises suffered 
no interruption in the church. Among these monks St. Asaph shone as a 
bright light, most illustrious for his birth, virtues, and miracles. When St. 
Kentigern was called back to Glasgow, he appointed St. Asaph, the most 
distinguished for learning and piety among his disciples, abbot and bishop 
at Llan-Elwy. Our saint was a diligent preacher, and had frequently this 
saying in his mouth: “They who withstand the preaching of God’s word, 
envy the salvation of men.” St. Asaph wrote certain canons or ordinances of 
his church, the life of St. Kentigern, and some other works. He died about 
the close of the sixth century; for he flourished about the year 590. From 
him the see of Elwy took the name of St. Asaph’s: though it continued long 
vacant; for we find no mention of any other bishop of St. Asaph’s before the 
twelfth century, when Geoffrey of Monmouth was advanced to that 
episcopal chair. Wharton gives him a predecessor named Gilbert. See Le 
Neve’s Fasti, p. 20; Dr. Brown Willis, and principally Leland de Script. 
Angl. 


St. Marcou, or Marculfus 


Abbot of Nanteu, in the diocese of Coutances, in Normandy, famous for 
miracles, especially in healing the scrofulous disorder, called the king’s evil. 
He died on the first of May, in 558, and is honored in the Martyrologies of 
Coutances, Evreux, &c. 


St. Sigismund, King of Burgundy, M. 


Wonderful is the providence of God in the means by which he preserves his 
elect from the contagion of vice, and conducts them to eternal life. This 
saint was son of Gondebald, the Arian king of the Burgundians, but 
embraced the Catholic faith through the instructions of St. Alcimus Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne.1#!© He succeeded to the kingdom of his father in 516, and 
in the midst of barbarism lived humble, mortified, penitent, devout, and 
charitable, even on the throne; a station in which the very name of true 
virtue is too often scarce known. Before the death of his father, he built the 
famous monastery of St. Maurice at Agaune, in the Valais, in the year 515, 
where many holy hermits lived before that time in scattered cells. God 
permitted this good prince to fall into a snare. He suffered his son Sigeric to 
be put to death, upon an accusation forged by his second wife, of a 
conspiracy against his life: but afterwards discovering the calumny, and 
pierced to the quick with remorse, he retired to Agaune, where he did 
penance in tears and sackcloth. He made it his prayer to God that he might 
be punished in this life, to escape the divine vengeance in the next. His 
prayer was heard: for being taken prisoner by Chlodomir, the barbarous 
king of the Franks, he was, by his order, drowned in a well at Columelle, 
four leagues from Orleans, after he had reigned one year. His body was kept 
honorably at Agaune, till it was removed to the cathedral of Prague by the 
emperor Charles IV.44/4 It has been famous for many miracles. See St. 
Gregory of Tours, Hist. Fr. 1. 3, c. 5 and 6, and Henschenius’s Collections, 
t. 1, Maij p. 83. 


St. Andeolus, Martyr 


He was a disciple of St. Polycarp, preached the gospel in Gaul, and received 
the crown of martyrdom at Bergoiate upon the Rhone, his head being sawn 
asunder with a wooden saw, by an order of the emperor Severus, in his 
march through Gaul for Britain, in the year 208.148 The town of St. Andiol, 
in Vivarez, is possessed of the treasure of his relics See Bosquet, part 2; 
Hist. Eccles. Gallic. p. 91; Henschenius, p. 35. 


St. Brieuc, in Latin Briocus, B. C. 


He was of an illustrious extraction in Great Britain, a native of the province 
called Coriticiana, which some take for Ceretica, now Cardiganshire: others 
for the Coretans, situated on the Trent, now in Staffordshire and Derbyshire: 
others will have it to be Cornwall. His father was called Cerpus, and his 
mother Eldrude.44!2 St. Germanus of Auxerre, coming into Britain in 429, 
St. Brieuc, then about twenty years of age, became his disciple, and 
followed him back to France, where he was some time after promoted to 
priest’s orders. Returning afterwards into his own country, he converted his 
parents, and, with their liberal assistance, built a famous church called 
Grande-Lann, and there trained up a great number of disciples. Several 
years after he passed into Armorica, where he landed at Achm, perhaps in 
the country of Achk, in the bishopric of Leon. In the territory of Treguier he 
converted from a worldly life a wealthy nobleman named Conan, by whose 
liberality he was enabled to build a monastery in the northern part of 
Armorica, which he governed some years. At length, appointing another 
abbot of the numerous community which he had formed, he repaired to his 
relation and friend, prince Riwallon, or Rigald, anciently prince of 
Domnonia, in Britain. This prince, who had lately settled with a colony of 
his British subjects in part of Armorica, gave to the saint a house and parcel 
of lands, where he built a monastery and a church, which was afterwards 
dedicated to God under the patronage of St. Stephen. The saint took upon 
him the government of this monastery, and departed to God in peace about 
the year 502, being upwards of ninety years old. His legend mentions not 
his episcopal character, but he is styled a bishop in an inscription on a 
marble stone, found in his shrine, in 1210. He seems to have been ordained 
a regionary bishop before he left Britain. The monastery of St. Brieuc, 
which was then grown into a considerable town, was only erected into a 
bishopric in 844. The relics of St. Brieuc, during the invasion of the 
Normans, were translated to the abbey of St. Sergius, at Angers, in 866, but 


a portion was restored to St. Brieuc’s, in 1210. See Dom. Lobineau, Vies 
des Sts. de la Bretagne p. 11, who recovered great part of his acts, which 
Henschenius was not able to meet with. T. 1, Maij. p. 81. 


St. Amator, Bishop of Auxerre, C. 


He served God from his infancy with his whole heart, and applied himself 
to the study of the sacred sciences under Valerian, bishop of Auxerre. In 
compliance with the desires of his parents, he took to wife Martha, a rich 
young lady of Langres; but no sooner was the contract solemnized in the 
church, but, taking her aside, he spoke to her in such strong terms on the 
advantages of holy virginity, that, by her free consent, they on the spot 
engaged themselves, by a mutual vow, to embrace that state for the sake of 
more perfect virtue. She soon after took the religious veil, and he received 
the clerical tonsure. Being afterwards chosen bishop of Auxerre, he 
governed that church thirty years, from 388 to 418, laboring to conduct his 
flock by his example and assiduous exhortations, in the paths of eternal 
salvation. He died on the first of May, 418. See his life, and that of Saint 
Germanus and other monuments, collected by Henschenius, t. 1, Maij. p. 
50. 


St.s Acius and Acheolus 


CALLED IN FRENCH SS. ACH AND ACHEUL, MARTYRS OF AMIENS 


They seem to have suffered about the year 200, and are honored in the 
Gallican Martyrologies, and especially at Amiens, on the first of May. See 
Molanus in Auctario Usuardi, and Henschenius, 1st of May, and an old 
Martyrology under the name of St. Jerom, quoted by him. 

The church of St. Acheul, without the walls of Amiens, was originally the 
cathedral; but this being removed by St. Salvius to our Lady’s in the city, 
the church of St. Acheul became dependent on it. A community of regular 
canons was there erected in 1145. It is now a member of the reformed 
congregation of St. Genevieve. In digging foundations for a new church, 
five very ancient tombs were found, which nave been the subject of many 
dissertations, especially whether one is not that of St. Firminus, bishop and 
confessor, whose relics are enshrined in the cathedral. 


May 2"4 


St. Athanasius 


PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA, DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


From his works, and the fathers and historians of that age. See his life by 
Hermant, who first cleared up the Intricate history of Arianism. See also 
Tillemont, Ceillier, Orsl, the Benedictin editors of this father, and Combefis, 
Bibl. Concionat. p. 500 ad 530. 


A. D. 373. 


St. Gregory Nazianzen begins with these words his panegyric of this 
glorious saint, and champion of the faith:4422 “When I praise Athanasius, 
virtue itself is my theme: for I name every virtue as often as I mention him 
who was possessed of all virtues. He was the true pillar of the church. His 
life and conduct were the rule of bishops, and his doctrine the rule of the 
orthodox faith.” St. Athanasius was a native of Alexandria, and seems to 
have been born about the year 296. His parents, who were Christians, and 
remarkable for their virtue, were solicitous to procure him the best 
education. After he had learned grammar and the first elements of the 
sciences, St. Alexander, before he was raised to the episcopal chair of that 
city, was much delighted with the virtuous deportment of the youth, and 
with the pregnancy of his wit; and took upon himself the direction of his 
studies, brought him up under his own eye, always made him eat with him, 
and employed him as his secretary. Athanasius copied diligently the virtues 
of his master, imbibed his maxims of piety and holy zeal, was directed by 
him in the plan and method of his studies, and received from him the 
greatest assistance in the pursuit of them. By writing under so great a 
master, he acquired the most elegant, easy, and methodical manner of 
composition. Profane sciences he only learned as far as they were 
necessary, or might be rendered subservient to those that are most sublime 
and important: but from their aid he contracted an elegant, clear, 
methodical, and masterly style; and was qualified to enter the lists in 


defence of our holy faith with the greatest advantage. However, the sacred 
studies of religion and virtue he made the serious employment of his whole 
life: and how much he excelled in them, the sequel of his history and 
perusal of his works show. From his easy and ready manner of quoting the 
holy scriptures, one would imagine he knew them by heart; at least, by the 
assiduous meditation and study of those divine oracles he had filled his 
heart with the spirit of the most perfect piety, and his mind with the true 
science of the profound mysteries which our divine religion contains. But in 
his study of the sacred writings, the tradition of the church was his guide, 
which he diligently sought in the comments of the ancient doctors, as he 
testifies “2! In another place, he declares that he had learned it from holy 
inspired masters, and martyrs for the divinity of Christ4“22 That he might 
neglect no branch of ecclesiastical learning, he applied himself diligently to 
the study of the canons of the church, in which no one was more perfectly 
versed: nor was he a stranger to the civil law, as appears from his works; on 
which account Sulpicius Severus styles him a lawyer. 

Achillas, who had succeeded St. Peter in the patriarchal see of 
Alexandria, dying in 313, St. Alexander was promoted to that dignity.4422 
The desire of grounding himself in the most perfect practice of virtue drew 
St. Athanasius into the deserts to the great St. Antony, about the year 315; 
with whom he made a considerable stay, serving him in quality of a 
disciple, and regarding it as an honor to pour water on his hands when he 
washed them./424 When he had by his retreat prepared himself for the 
ministry of the altar, he returned to the city, and having passed through the 
inferior degrees of ecclesiastical orders, was ordained deacon about the year 
319. St. Alexander was so much taken with his prudence, virtue, and 
learning, that he desired to have him always with him, and governed his 
flock by his advice. He stood much in need of such a second, in defending 
his church against the calumnies and intrigues of the schismatics and 
heretics. The holy patriarch St. Peter had, at the intercession of the martyrs 
and confessors, dispensed with the rigor of the canons in behalf of certain 
persons who through frailty had fallen into idolatry during the persecution, 
and upon their repentance had received them again to communion. 
Meletius, bishop of Lycos in Thebais, unjustly took offence at this lenity, 
and on that pretence formed a schism over all Egypt against St. Peter and 


his successors. Arius. a Lybian by birth, and a deacon, who for seditious 
practices was expelled the church by his bishop St. Peter, fell in with 
Meletius. St. Peter was so well acquainted with his turbulent spirit, that no 
entreaties could move him, even when he was going to martyrdom, to 
receive him into the communion of the church. However, his successor, 
Achillas, upon his submission and repentance, not only admitted him into 
his communion, but also ordained him priest, and intrusted him with the 
church of Baucalis, one of the parishes of the city. Achillas was succeeded 
by St. Alexander, whose promotion Arius resented as an injury done to 
himself, being in his own opinion the more worthy: and some time after 
impudently and blasphemously asserted that Christ was not God, but a mere 
creature, though formed before all other created beings, (but not from 
eternity,) and of a nature superior in perfection to all other creatures. St. 
Alexander long endeavored by mildness to reclaim the heresiarch, but was 
compelled by his obstinacy to cut him off from the communion of the 
church, in a synod of all the bishops under his jurisdiction, held at 
Alexandria. Arius fled first into Palestine, and thence to Nicomedia, where 
he had already gained by letters the confidence of Eusebius, the crafty 
bishop of that city. In 319, St. Alexander sent an account of his proceedings 
against Arius in a circular letter directed to all the bishops of the church, 
signed by St. Athanasius and many others. In 325, he took the holy deacon 
with him to the council of Nice, who there distinguished himself by the 
extraordinary zeal and learning with which he encountered not only Arius, 
but also Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis, and Maris, the principal 
protectors of that heresiarch; and he had a great share in the disputations 
and decisions of that venerable assembly, as Theodoret, Sozomen, and St. 
Gregory Nazianzen testify. 

Five months after this great council, St. Alexander, lying on his deathbed, 
by a heavenly inspiration recommended to his clergy and people the choice 
of Athanasius for his successor, thrice repeating his name; and when he was 
found to be absent, he cried out: “Athanasius, you think to escape, but you 
are mistaken.”!422 Sozomen says he had absconded for fear of being 
chosen. In consequence of this recommendation, the bishops of all Egypt 
assembled at Alexandria, and finding the people and clergy unanimous in 
their choice of Athanasius for patriarch, they confirmed the election about 


the middle of the year 326; for St. Cyril testifies,142© that he held that chair 
forty six years. He seems then to have been about thirty years of age. He 
ordained Frumentius bishop of the A‘thiopiaus, and made the visitation of 
the churches under his jurisdiction throughout all Egypt. The Meletians 
continued, after the death of their author, to hold private assemblies, ordain 
new bishops by their own authority, everywhere to divide the people, and to 
fill Egypt with factions and schisms. In vain did St. Athanasius employ all 
the power which his authority put into his hands, to bring them back to the 
unity of the church. The severity of their morals gained them a reputation 
among the people, and their opposition to the Catholics moved the Arians to 
court their friendship. Though these schismatics were in the beginning 
orthodox in faith, and the first and most violent opposers of Arius, yet they 
soon after joined his partisans in calumniating and impugning St. 
Athanasius; for which purpose they entered into a solemn league of iniquity 
together. For St. Athanasius observes,/422 that as Herod and Pontius Pilate 
forgot their enmity to agree in persecuting Christ, so the Meletians and 
Arians dissembled their private animosities, to enter into a mutual 
confederacy and cabal against the truth: which is the spirit of all sectaries, 
who, though divided in every other thing, unite in persecuting the truth and 
opposing the church. 

Arius being recalled from banishment, into which he had been sent by the 
emperor, St. Athanasius refused him entrance into the church, whereupon 
he retired to his friends in Palestine and the neighboring eastern provinces, 
at whose entreaty Constantine urged St. Athanasius to admit him to his 
communion. The intrepid patriarch answered the emperor, that the Catholic 
church could hold no communion with heresy that so impudently attacked 
the divinity of Jesus Christ.4428 Eusebius of Nicomedia, and Theognis, after 
three years’ banishment, seeing Arius already released from his exile, wrote 
a letter to the emperor, which is extant in Socrates and Sozomen, artfully 
declaring that they all agreed in faith, that they received the word 
consubstantial, having now fully examined its meaning, and that they 
entirely gave themselves up to peace; but could not anathematize Arius, 
whom, by a long converse with him, and both by word and writing, they 
had found not to be guilty of what had been laid to his charge, and who had 
already met with a favorable reception from his imperial majesty. Hereupon 


the sentence of their banishment was reversed, and they were both 
permitted to return to their respective sees. This Eusebius had before 
ambitiously procured his translation from the see of Berytus to that of 
Nicomedia, which being at that time the residence of the eastern emperors, 
gave him a fair opportunity of ingratiating himself with the great ministers 
of state, and thereby of rendering himself considerable for power and 
interest at court. He neither wanted parts nor learning, was of a subtle and 
daring temper, a deep dissembler, and the most artful of men; and on these 
accounts a proper instrument of the devil to be the contriver of the 
calumnies and persecutions against our saint and the Catholic church. He 
was no sooner come back to Nicomedia, than he began to set his engines at 
work. He first wrote a civil letter to St. Athanasius, wherein he endeavored 
to justify Arius. But neither his own flattering words, not the emperor’s 
threats, which he procured, prevailing, he wrote to the Meletians that the 
time was now come to put their designs in execution and impeach 
Athanasius. It was some time before they could agree what they should lay 
to his charge. At length they sent three of their schismatical bishops, Isio, 
Eudemon, and Callinicus, to Nicomedia, who undertook to accuse him to 
the emperor of having exacted linen for the use of his church, and imposed 
it as a tribute upon the people; also of sending a purse of gold to one 
Philumenus, who was plotting to usurp the empire. Athanasius being 
summoned to appear before Constantine, his cause was heard in his palace 
of Psammathia, situated in the suburbs of Nicomedia. The emperor, having 
examined the accusations against him, was convinced of his innocence, 
acquitted him of what had been alleged against him, and sent him back with 
a letter to the faithful of Alexandria, wherein he calls him a man of God, 
and a most venerable person. 

Eusebius, though baffled for the present, did not despair of compassing 
his ends; and, in the mean time, contrived the banishment of St. Eustathius, 
the most zealous and holy patriarch of Antioch. And soon after, new 
allegations were laid against Athanasius, charging him with the murder of 
Arsenius, a Meletian bishop, and with other crimes. Constantine appeared 
shocked at the accusation of the murder, and sent an order to St. Athanasius 
to clear himself in a council, which was to be held at Cesarea, in Palestine, 
whereof Eusebius, one of the Arian party, was bishop. The saint, disliking 
it, no doubt, on this account, and justly apprehensive he should not have 


liberty allowed him for his defence, did not appear. This his enemies 
represented to Constantine as the effect of pride and stubbornness; who, 
being exasperated by these suggestions, began to entertain an ill opinion of 
him, and appointed another council to assemble at Tyre, where he 
commanded Athanasius, at his peril, to appear. The council met there in 
August, 335, consisting of sixty bishops, chiefly Arians. St. Athanasius, 
after some delay, came thither, attended with a considerable number of 
bishops of his own province, and, among these, the illustrious confessors, 
Paphnutius and Potamon. All the chiefs of the Arian sect were present; the 
two Eusebiuses, Flacillus, the intruded bishop of Antioch, Theognis of 
Nice, Maris of Chalcedon, Narcissus of Neronias, Theodorus of Heraclea, 
Patrophilus of Scythopolis, Ursacius of Syngidon, Valens of Mursa, and 
George of Laodicea. The just exception which St. Athanasius made against 
such judges who had declared themselves his enemies, was tyrannically 
overruled, and, on his entering the council, they, instead of allowing him to 
take his place among them, obliged him to stand as a criminal at the bar 
before his judges. St. Potamon could not forbear tears upon the occasion; 
and, addressing himself to Eusebius of Caesarea, who had been a prisoner 
with him for the faith in the late persecution, cried out: “What, Eusebius, 
are you sitting on the bench, and doth Athanasius stand arraigned? Who can 
bear this with patience? Tell me; was not you in prison with me during the 
persecution? As for my part, I lost an eye in it, but I see you are whole and 
sound. How came you to escape so well?” By which words he insinuated a 
suspicion of public fame, that Eusebius had been guilty of some unlawful 
compliance. The rest of the Egyptian bishops persisted in refusing to allow 
those to be judges of their patriarch, who were his professed enemies; but 
their remonstrances were not regarded. 

The first article of accusation against the saint was, that Macarius, his 
deputy, had been guilty of sacrilege, in breaking the chalice of one Ischyras, 
a supposed priest, while he was officiating at the altar. This, which had been 
already proved to be mere calumny, and was further confuted by deputies 
sent from Tyre into Egypt to examine into the state of the affair whereby it 
appeared that the whole charge was groundless and malicious, and that 
Ischyras, who at length was reconciled to St. Athanasius, had been set on by 
certain bishops of the Meletian faction. He was next accused of having 
ravished a virgin consecrated to God: and a woman was accordingly 


prevailed with to own and attest the fact in open council. Whereupon 
Timothy, one of the saint’s clergy, turning to her, “Woman,” said he, “did I 
ever lodge at your house; did I ever, as you pretend, offer violence to you>” 
“Yes,” said she, “you are the very person I accuse;” adding, at large, the 
circumstances of time and place. The imposture thus plainly discovering 
itself, put the contrivers of it so much out of countenance, that they drove 
her immediately out of the assembly. St. Athanasius indeed insisted on her 
staying, and being obliged to declare who it was that had suborned her; but 
this was overruled by his enemies, alleging that they had more important 
crimes to charge him with, and such as it was impossible to elude by any 
artifices whatsoever. They proceeded next to the affair of Arsenius, an old 
Meletian bishop, whom they accused St. Athanasius of having murdered. 
To support this charge, they produced in court a dried and, supposed to be 
the hand of Arsenius, which, as they alleged, the patriarch had ordered to be 
cut off, to be employed in magical operations. The truth was: Arsenius, 
styled by his party bishop of Hypsele, had fallen into some irregularity, and 
had absconded. St. Athanasius had first procured certificates from many 
persons that he was still living; and prevailed with him afterwards, through 
the interest of friends, to come privately to Tyre, to serve Athanasius on this 
occasion. The saint therefore asked if any of the bishops present knew 
Arsenius: several answering, they did; he then made him appear before the 
whole assembly with both his hands. Thus was the wicked purpose of his 
adversaries defeated, no less to the pleasure and satisfaction of the innocent, 
than to the shame and confusion of the guilty. Arsenius soon after made his 
peace with St. Athanasius, and with the Catholic church; as did also John, 
the most famous of the Meletian bishops. The Arians called the saint a 
magician, and one that imposed upon their senses by the black art; and 
would have torn him to pieces had not the imperial governor interposed and 
rescued him out of their hands, who for further security sent him on board a 
ship that sailed the same night. Having thus escaped their fury, he went 
soon after for Constantinople. All these particulars are related by St. 
Athanasius, in his apology: also by Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 
Though the saint had been convicted of no crime, the Arian bishops 
pronounced against him a sentence of deposition, forbidding him to reside 
at Alexandria, lest his presence should excite new disorders there, repeating 
in their sentence the calumnies which had been so fully refuted. 


Constantine, who had refused to see or give audience to our saint on his 
arrival at Constantinople, whom he looked upon as justly condemned by a 
council, sent an order to the bishops of Tyre to adjourn to Jerusalem, for the 
dedication of the church of the holy sepulchre, which he had caused to be 
built there. Arius came thither at this time to the council, with a letter from 
the emperor, and a profession of faith which he had presented to him, and 
which is extant in Socrates. In it the subtle heretic professes his belief in 
Christ, “as begotten before all worlds: God the Word, by whom all things 
were made, &c.” But neither the word consubstantial, nor any thing 
equivalent to it, was there. The heresiarch had assured the emperor that he 
received the council of Nict, who was thus imposed upon by his hypocrisy; 
but he ordered the bishops to examine his profession of faith. The 
Eusebians readily embraced the opportunity which they had long waited for, 
declared Arius orthodox, and admitted him to the communion. St. 
Athanasius, in the mean time, having requested of the emperor, who had 
refused him audience, that his pretended judges might be obliged to 
confront him, and that he might be allowed the liberty to exhibit his 
complaints against them, Constantine sent them an order to come to 
Constantinople to give an account of their transactions at Tyre. But only six, 
and these the most artful of the number, obeyed the summons, namely, 
Eusebius, Theognis, Maris, Patrophilus, Ursacius, and Valens. These agreed 
to attack St. Athanasius with a fresh accusation, as they did, charging him 
with having threatened to hinder the yearly transportation of corn from 
Alexandria to Constantinople. This accusation, though protested against by 
the saint as absolutely false and to the last degree improbable, was 
nevertheless believed by Constantine, who expressed his resentment at it, 
and banished him, in consequence, to Triers, then the chief city of the 
Belgic Gaul. 

The holy man arrived there in the beginning of the year 336, and was 
received with the greatest respect by St. Maximinus, bishop of the place, 
and by Constantine the younger, who commanded there for his father. St. 
Antony and the people of Alexandria wrote to the emperor in favor of their 
pastor: but he answered that he could not despise the judgment of a 
council.+“9 The saint had the satisfaction to be informed that his church at 
Alexandria constantly refused to admit Arius. The year after, on 


Whitsunday, the 12th of May, Constantine departed this life, being sixty- 
three years and almost three months old, while he yet wore the Neophyte’s 
white garment after his baptism. His historian testifies with what ardor the 
people offered up their prayers to God for his soul.442° He was buried in the 
porch of the church of the twelve apostles, which he had founded in 
Constantinople for the burying-place of the emperors and patriarchs, though 
he had built that of St. Irene for the great church or the cathedral. He would 
be buried in that holy place, according to Eusebius, “that he might deserve 
to enjoy the benefit of the mystical sacrifice, and the communion of devout 
prayers.”/43! Constantine’s three sons divided the empire, as their father’s 
will directed. Constantine, the eldest, had Britain, Spain, Gaul, and all that 
lies on this side the Alps: Constantius, the second son, Thrace, Asia, Egypt, 
and the East: Constans, the youngest, had Italy, Africa, Greece, and 
Illyricum. Constantine, the younger, restored St. Athanasius to his see, 
sending with him a letter filled with high commendations of the holy 
prelate, and expressions of great respect for his sanctity, and of indignation 
against his adversaries. The saint passed through Syria, and was received by 
his flock with a joy and pomp equal to the triumph of an emperor. 

The city of Alexandria was situate within the jurisdiction of Constantius, 
whom the Arians had gained over to their party without much difficulty. 
These heretics accused St. Athanasius afresh to the three emperors for 
raising tumults and seditions upon his return, for committing violences and 
murder, and selling, for his own private use, the com which Constantine 
had destined for the support of widows and ecclesiastics in those countries 
where corn did not grow; but the attestations of the bishops who had 
received it in Lybia justified him, and covered his accusers with confusion. 
Constantine and Constans sent away their deputies with disgrace: but 
Constantius being met at Antioch by Eusebius of Nicomedia, and others of 
his party, was easily persuaded into the belief of this last head of the 
accusation, and prevailed upon to grant them leave to choose a new bishop 
of Alexandria. They lost no time, but, assembling at Antioch, named one 
Pistus to that see, an Egyptian priest of their sect, who, together with the 
bishop that ordained him, had been condemned by St. Alexander and by the 
council of Nice: but pope Julius rejected his communion, and all other 
Catholic churches pronounced anathemas against him; nor was he ever able 


to get possession of the patriarchal chair. St. Athanasius called a council of 
about a hundred bishops, at Alexandria, to defend the Catholic faith: after 
which he repaired to Rome to pope Julius, to whom this council sent letters 
and deputies. Here the pope acquitted him in a council of fifty bishops, held 
in 341, and confirmed him in his see: but he was obliged to continue at 
Rome three years, during which the Arians carried on every thing by 
violence in the East. The same year a council met at Antioch to the 
dedication of the great church, called the Golden church, and framed 
twenty-five canons of discipline. After the departure of the orthodox 
prelates, the Arians framed a canon levelled against St. Athanasius, that if a 
bishop, who had been deposed in a council, whether justly or unjustly, 
should return to his church without the authority of a greater council than 
that which had deposed him, he should never hope to be re-established, nor 
have his cause admitted to a hearing. They then named Gregory, a 
Cappadocian, and placed him by force of arms in the see of Alexandria, in 
341. The emperor Constans, in 345, invited St. Athanasius to Milan; and, by 
earnest letters, obliged his brother Constantius to join with him in 
assembling a general council of the East and West at Sardica, in Illyricum. 
It met in May, 347, and consisted of three hundred bishops of the West, and 
seventy-six of the East, according to Socrates and Sozomen; but, according 
to St. Athanasius, only of one hundred and seventy, besides the Eusebians; 
which agrees nearly with Theodoret, who reckons them in all two hundred 
and fifty. They were collected out of thirty-five provinces, besides the 
Orientals. This is reputed a general council, and is proved such by Natalis 
Alexander, though commonly looked upon only as an appendix to that of 
Nice. St. Athanasius, Marcellus of Ancyra, and Asclepas of Gaza, were 
acquitted. They and some others out of the eastern empire were present. But 
the Arian Orientals made a body apart, being fourscore in number, who 
having formed several assemblies in certain places by the way, on their 
arrival at Sardica, refused, as they had agreed before they came, to join the 
other prelates; alleging the presence of Athanasius, and other such frivolous 
pretences; and at length, upon an intimation of the threats of the synod, if 
they did not appear, and if the Eusebians did not justify themselves of the 
matters said to their charge, they all fled by night, and held a pretended 
council at Philippopolis, as St. Hilary, in his fragments, and Socrates testify. 
Dr. Cave alleges that they dated their acts a Sardica: but this they did only 


to usurp the venerable name of that synod for at the same time they quote 
the synodal epistle of the prelates who remained at Sardica, before the date 
of which epistle all historians testify that they had left that city. The true 
council excommunicated the chiefs of the Eusebians, with Gregory the 
Cappadocian, forbidding all Catholic bishops to hold communication with 
them.4422 This council sent two deputies to Constantius to press the 
execution of its decrees. The emperor Constans wrote to him also, both 
before and after the council, to acquaint him, that, unless he restored 
Athanasius to his see, and punished his calumniators, he would do it by 
force of arms. Gregory the Cappadocian, who had, with the Arian 
governors, exercised a most bloody persecution against the Catholics, and 
among others had caused to be beaten to death the holy confessor St. 
Potamon, dying four months after the council of Sardica, facilitated our 
saint’s return to Alexandria, and deprived the emperor of all pretexts for 
hindering or delaying it. Constantius had also upon his hands an 
unsuccessful war against the Persians, and dreaded the threats of a civil war 
from his brother. Therefore he wrote thrice to the holy prelate, entreating 
him to hasten his return to Alexandria. St. Athanasius, at the request of 
Constans, went first to him, then residing in Gaul, and probably at Milan, 
and thence to Rome, to take leave of pope Julius and his church. He took 
Antioch on his way home, where he found Constantius, who treated him 
with great courtesy, and only desired that he would allow the Arians one 
church in Alexandria. The saint answered, that he hoped, that, in that case, 
the same favor might be granted to the Catholics at Antioch, who adhered 
to Eustathius: but this not being relished by the Arians, Constantius insisted 
no longer on that point, but recommended Athanasius in very strong terms 
to his governors in Egypt. In the mean time, the zealous and pious emperor 
Constans was treacherously slain by Magnentius, in Gaul, in January, 350. 
Nevertheless, Constantius restored Athanasius, who immediately assembled 
a council at Alexandria, and confirmed the decrees of that of Sardica. St. 
Maximus did the same in a numerous synod at Jerusalem. Many Arian 
bishops on this occasion retracted their calumnies against the holy man, and 
also their heresy, among whom were Ursacius and Valens: but they soon 
returned to the vomit. 


Magnentius usurped the empire in Italy, Gaul, and Africa, and Vetrannio 
in Pannonia. Constantius marched into the West against them. He made 
himself master of Vetrannio’s person by a stratagem, and his army defeated 
Magnentius, near Mursa, in Pannonia, in 351, and that tyrant fell soon after, 
by his own sword. While Constantius resided at Sirmium, in 351, a council 
was held in that city, consisting chiefly of oriental bishops, most of them 
Arians. Photinus, bishop of that see, who renewed the heresy of Sabellius, 
and affirmed Christ to be no more than a mere man, having been already 
condemned by two councils at Milan, was here excommunicated, deposed, 
and banished by the emperor. The profession of faith drawn up in this 
synod, is commonly esteemed orthodox, and called the first confession of 
Sirmium. The Arians had never ceased to prepossess the credulous emperor 
against Athanasius, whose active zeal was their terror; and that prince was 
no sooner at liberty, by seeing the whole empire in his own hands, than he 
began again to persecute him. He procured him to be condemned by certain 
Arian bishops, at Arles, in 353, and again at Milan, in 355, where he 
declared himself his accuser, and banished the Catholic bishops who 
refused to subscribe his condemnation, as SS. Eusebius of Vercelli, 
Dionysins of Milan. Paulinus of Triers, &c. He sent a chamberlain to obtain 
of pope Liberius the confirmation of this unjust sentence: but he rejected 
the proposal with indignation, though enforced with presents and threats. 
Liberius not only refused the presents which were brought him, but, when 
the messenger sought means to deposite them, as an offering in St. Peter’s 
church, unknown to the pope, he threw them out of doors. Constantius 
hereupon sent for him under a strict guard to Milan, where, in a conference, 
recorded by Theodoret, he boldly told Constantius that Athanasius had been 
acquitted at Sardica, and his enemies proved calumniators and impostors, 
and that it was unjust to condemn a person who could not be legally 
convicted of any crime: the emperor was reduced to silence on every 
article; but being the more out of patience, ordered him, unless he complied 
within three days, to go into banishment to Bercea, in Thrace. He sent him, 
indeed, five hundred pieces of gold to bear his charges, but Liberius refused 
them, saying, he might bestow them on his flatterers: as he did also a like 
present from the empress, bidding the messenger learn to believe in Christ, 
and not to persecute the church of God. After the three days were expired, 
he departed into exile, in 356. Constantius, going to Rome to celebrate the 


twentieth year of his reign, in 357, the ladies joined in a petition to him that 
he would restore Liberius, who had been then two years in banishment. He 
assented, upon condition that he should comply with the bishops then at 
court. About this time Liberius began to sink under the hardships of his 
exile, and his resolution was shaken by the continual solicitations of 
Demophilus, the Arian bishop of Bercea, and of Fortunatian, the 
temporizing bishop of Aquileia. He was so far softened by listening to 
flatteries and suggestions, to which he ought to have stopped his ears with 
horror, that he yielded to the snare laid for him, to the great scandal of the 
church. He subscribed the condemnation of St. Athanasius, and a 
confession, or creed, which had been framed by the Arians at Sirmium, 
though their heresy was not expressed in it; and he wrote to the Arian 
bishops of the East, that he had received the true Catholic faith which many 
bishops had approved at Sirmium.1“23 The fall of so great a prelate, and so 
illustrious a confessor, is a terrifying example of human weakness, which 
no one can call to mind without trembling for himself. St. Peter fell by a 
presumptuous confidence in his own strength and resolution; that we may 
learn that every one stands only by humility. Liberius, however, speedily 
imitated the repentance of the prince of the apostles. And he no sooner had 
recovered his see, than he again loudly declared himself the patron of 
justice and truth: and, when the council of Rimini was betrayed into a 
prevarication, which was construed in favor of Arianism, Liberius 
vigorously opposed the danger, and by his strenuous active zeal, averted the 
desolation with which it threatened many churches, as Theodoret 
testifies 1434 

Constantius, not content to have banished the bishops who favored 
Athanasius, also threatened and punished all the officers and magistrates 
who refused to join in communion with the Arians. While his presence in 
the West filled it with confusion and acts of tyranny, St. Athanasius was at 
Alexandria, offering up to God most fervent prayers for the defence of the 
faith. Constantius next turned all his rage against him and against the city of 
Alexandria, sending orders to Syrianus, the duke, that is, general of the 
troops of Egypt, to persecute the archbishop and his clergy. He likewise 
dispatched two notaries to see his orders executed. They endeavored to 
oblige the saint to leave the city. He answered, that he had returned to his 


see, and had resided there till that time by the emperor’s express order, and 
therefore could not leave it without a command of equal authority, (which 
they owned was not in their power to produce,) or unless Syrianus, the 
duke, or Maximus, the prefect or governor, would give him such an order in 
writing, which neither of them would do. Syrianus, convinced of the justice 
of his plea, promised to give neither him nor the public assemblies of his 
people any further disturbance, without express injunction from the 
emperor to that effect. Twenty-three days after this solemn promise, 
confirmed by oath, the faithful were assembled at the church of St. 
Theonas, where they passed the night in prayer, on account of a festival to 
be celebrated the next day. Syrianus, conducted by the Arians, surrounded 
the church at midnight, with above five hundred soldiers, who having 
forced open the doors, committed the greatest disorders. The patriarch, 
however, kept his chair; and, being determined not to desert his flock in 
their distress, ordered a deacon to sing the 136th psalm, and the people to 
repeat alternately: For his mercy endureth forever. After this, he directed 
them to depart and make the best of their way to their own houses, 
protesting that he would be the last that left that place. Accordingly, when 
the greatest part of the people were gone out, and the rest were following, 
the clergy and monks that were left forced the patriarch out along with 
them; whom (though almost stifled to death) they conveyed safe through 
the guards and secured him out of their reach. Numbers on this occasion 
were trampled to death by the soldiers, or slain by their darts. This relation 
is given by the saint in his apology for his flight, and in his History of the 
Arians, addressed to the monks. The next step of the Arians was to fix a 
trusty man of their party in this important see: and the person they pitched 
upon was one George, who had been victualler to the army, one of the most 
brutish and cruel of men: who was accordingly placed in the patriarchal 
chair. His roughness and savage temper made him seem the fittest 
instrument to oppress the Catholics, and he renewed all the scenes of 
bloodshed and violence of which Gregory had set the example, as 
Theodoret relates. Our holy bishop hereupon retired into the deserts of 
Egypt: but was not permitted to enjoy long the conversation of the devout 
inhabitants of those parts, who, according to the expression of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, lived only to God. His enemies having set a price upon his head, 
the wildernesses were ransacked by soldiers in quest of him, and the monks 


persecuted, who were determined rather to sufler death than to discover 
where he lay concealed The saint, apprehensive of their suffering on his 
account, left them, and retired to a more remote and solitary place, where he 
had scarce air to breathe in, and saw none but the person that supplied him 
with necessaries and brought him his letters, though not without great 
danger and difficulty 1422 

Constantius died on the 3d of November, in 361; a prince whose memory 
will be eternally infamous for his heresy, and persecution of the church, his 
dissimulation, levity, and inconstancy, his weakness of mind, and the 
treacherous murder of all his uncles. The year following, George, the Arian 
usurper of the see of Alexandria, was massacred by the pagans for his 
cruelty. Thus was Athanasius delivered from all his chief enemies. Julian 
the Apostate, on coming to the empire, granted all the bishops who had 
been banished by Constantius the liberty to return to their respective 
churches; not out of any good-will he bore them, but with a view, as his 
own historian writes, to increase their divisions by this license, and lessen 
his fears for their uniting against him: also to reflect an odium on the 
memory and proceedings of his predecessor. Most of the orthodox bishops 
took their advantage of this permission; and the usurper of the see of 
Alexandria being massacred by the pagans in July, 362, our saint returned 
to his flock in August, after an absence of above six years. His entrance was 
a kind of triumph of the Catholic faith over its enemies, and the citizens 
hereupon drove the Arians out of all the churches. 

In 359, the council of Rimini had the weakness so far to yield to the 
artifices of the Arians, as to omit in the creed the word consubstantial. The 
prelates were afterwards surprised to see the triumph of the Arians on that 
account, and were struck with remorse for their unwary condescension. 
Their fall was owing, not to any error in faith, but to a want of courage and 
insight into the artifices of the Arians. Nevertheless, Lucifer of Cagliari,14°© 
and some other bishops, pretended, by a Pharisaical pride, that the lapsed, 
notwithstanding their repentance, could no longer be admitted by the church 
to communion in the rank of bishops or priests. St. Athanasius, on the 
contrary, being filled with the spirit of tenderness which our divine 
Redeemer exercised and recommended to be shown towards sincere 
penitents, condemned this excessive severity: and in 362, assembled a 


council at Alexandria; at which assisted St. Eusebius of Vercelli, in his 
return from his banishment in Thebais, St. Asterius of Petra, &c. This synod 
condemned those who denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost, and decreed 
that the authors of the Arian heresy should be deposed, and upon their 
repentance received only to the lay-communion; but that those prelates who 
had fallen into it only by compulsion, and for a short time, should, upon 
their repentance, retain their sees. This decision was adopted in Macedonia, 
Achaia, Spain, Gaul, &c., and approved at Rome./424 For we learn from St. 
Hilary, that Liberius, who died in 366, had established this disciple in Italy, 
and we have his letter to the Catholic bishops of that country, in which he 
approves what had been regulated in this regard in Achaia and Egypt, and 
exhorts them to exert their zeal against the authors of their fault, in 
proportion to the grief they felt for having committed it 4428 

Theodoret says that the priests of the idols complained to Julian, that, if 
Athanasius was suffered to remain in Alexandria, there would not remain 
one adorer of the gods in that city. Julian, having received this advice, 
answered their complaint, telling them, that, though he had allowed the 
Galileans (his name of derision for Christians) to return to their own 
country, he had not given them leave to enter on the possession of their 
churches. And that Athanasius, in particular, who had been banished by the 
orders of several emperors, ought not to have done this: he therefore 
ordered him immediately to leave the city on the receipt of his letter, under 
the penalty of a severer punishment. He even dispatched a messenger to kill 
him. The saint comforted his flock, and having recommended them to the 
ablest of his friends, with an assurance that this storm would soon blow 
over, embarked in a boat on the river for Thebais. He who had orders to kill 
him, hearing that he was fled, sailed after him with great expedition. The 
saint having timely notice sent him of it, was advised by those that 
accompanied him to turn aside into the deserts that bordered on the Nile. 
But St. Athanasius ordered them to tack about, and fall down the river 
towards Alexandria; “to show,” said he, “that our protector is more 
powerful than our persecutor.” Meeting the pursuivant, he asked them 
whether they had seen Athanasius as they came down the river, and was 
answered that he was not far off, and that if they made haste, they would 
quickly come up with him. Upon this the assassin continued the pursuit, 


while St. Athanasius got safe and unsuspected to Alexandria, where he lay 
hid for some time. But upon a fresh order coming from Julian for his death, 
he withdrew into the deserts of Thebais, going from place to place to avoid 
falling into the hands of his enemy. St. Theodorus, of Tabenna, being come 
to visit him, while at Antinoé, with St. Pammon, put an end to his 
apprehensions on this score, by assuring him, on a revelation God had 
favored him with, that Julian had just then expired in Persia, where he was 
killed on the 27th of June, in 363. The holy hermit acquainted him also that 
the reign of his Christian successor would be very short. This was Jovian, 
who being chosen emperor, refused to accept that dignity till the army had 
declared for the Christian religion He was no sooner placed upon the throne 
but he wrote to St. Athanasius cancelling the sentence of his banishment, 
and praying him to resume the government of his church, adding high 
commendations of his virtue and unshaken constancy. St. Athanasius waited 
not for the emperor’s orders to quit his retreat, but on being apprized, as 
before related, of the death of his persecutor, appeared on a sudden, and 
resumed his usual functions in the midst of his people, who were joyfully 
surprised at the sight of him. The emperor, well knowing that he was the 
chief person that had stood up in defence of the Christian faith, besought 
him, by a second letter, to send him a full account in writing of its doctrines, 
and some rules for his conduct and behavior in what regarded the affairs of 
the church. St. Athanasius called a synod of learned bishops, and returned 
an answer in their name; recommending, that he should hold inviolable the 
doctrine explained in the council of Nice, this being the faith of the 
apostles, which had been preached in all ages, and was generally professed 
throughout the whole Christian world, “some few excepted,” says he, “who 
embrace the opinions of Arius.” The Arians attempted in vain to alter his 
favorable dispositions towards the saint by renewing their old calumnies. 
Not satisfied with his instructions by letters, he desired to see him; and the 
holy bishop was received by him at Antioch with all possible tokens of 
affection and esteem; but after giving him holy advice, he hastened back to 
Alexandria. The good emperor Jovian reigned only eight months, dying on 
the 17th of February, in 364. Valentinian, his successor, chose to reside in 
the West, and making his brother Valens partner in the empire, assigned to 
him the East. Valens was inclined to Arianism, and openly declared in favor 
of it, in 367, when he received baptism from the hands of Eudoxius, bishop 


of the Arians, at Constantinople. The same year he published an edict for 
the banishment of all those bishops who had been deprived of their sees by 
Constantius. Theodoret says this was the fifth time that St. Athanasius had 
been driven from his church. He had been employed in visiting the 
churches, monasteries, and deserts of Egypt. Upon the news of this new 
tempest, the people of Alexandria rose in tumults, demanding of the 
governor of the province that they might be allowed to enjoy their bishop, 
and he promised to write to the emperor. Saint Athanasius, seeing the 
sedition appeased, stole privately out of the town, and hid himself in the 
country in the vault in which his father was interred, where he lay four 
months, according to Sozomen. The very night after he withdrew, the 
governor and the general of the troops took possession of the church in 
which he usually performed his functions; but were not able to find him. As 
soon as his departure was known, the city was filled with lamentation, the 
people vehemently calling on the governor for the return of their pastor. The 
fear of a sedition moved Valens at length to grant them that satisfaction, and 
to write to Alexandria that he might abide there in peace, in the free 
possession of the churches. In 369, the holy patriarch convened at 
Alexandria a council of ninety bishops, in whose name he wrote to the 
bishops of Africa to beware of any surprise from those who were for 
preferring the decrees of the council of Rimini to those of Nice. 

The continued scenes of perfidy, dissimulation, and malice which the 
history of Arianism exhibits to our view, amaze and fill us with horror. Such 
superlative impiety and hypocrisy would have seemed incredible, had not 
the facts been attested by St. Athanasius himself, and by all the historians of 
that age. They were likewise of so public a nature, having been performed 
before the eyes of the whole world, or proved by ocular demonstration in 
the Arians’ own synods, that St. Athanasius could never have inserted them 
in his apology, addressed to these very persons and to the whole world, 
could any circumstances have been disproved, or even called in question. 
By such base arts and crimes did the Arian blasphemy spread itself, like a 
spark of fire set to a train of gunpowder; and, being supported by the whole 
power of a crafty and proud emperor, seemed to threaten destruction to the 
church of Christ, had it not been built on foundations which, according to 
the promises of Him who laid them, all the power of hell shall never be able 
to shake. During more than three hundred years it had stood the most 


violent assaults of the most cruel and powerful persecutors, who had bent 
the whole power of the empire to extirpate, if it had been possible, the 
Christian name. But the more it was depressed the more it grew and 
flourished, and the blood of martyrs was a seed which pushed forth and 
multiplied with such a wonderful increase, as to extend its shoots into every 
part of the then known world, and to fill every province and every rank of 
men in the Roman empire. By the conversion of the emperors themselves, it 
appeared triumphant over all the efforts of hell. But the implacable enemy 
of man’s salvation did not desist in his attacks. His restless envy and malice 
grew more outrageous by his defeats; and shifting his ground, he stirred up 
his instruments within the bowels of the church itself, and excited against it 
a storm, in which hell seemed to vomit out all its poison, and unite all the 
efforts of its malice. But these vain struggles again terminated in the most 
glorious triumph of the church. In those perilous times, God raised up many 
holy pastors, whom he animated with his spirit, and strengthened in the 
defence of his truth. Among these St. Athanasius was the most illustrious 
champion. By his undaunted courage, and unparalleled greatness of soul 
under the most violent persecutions, he merited a crown equal to that of the 
most glorious martyrs: by his erudition, eloquence, and writings he holds an 
illustrious place among the principal doctors of the church; and by the 
example of his virtue, by which he rivalled the most renowned anchorets of 
the deserts, and the most holy confessors, he stemmed the torrent of scandal 
and iniquity which threatened to bear down all before it. 

St. Gregory Nazianzen gives the following portrait of his virtues in 
private life. “He was most humble and lowly in mind, as his virtue was 
most sublime and inimitable. He was most courteous to all, and every one 
had easy access to him; he was meek, gentle, compassionate, amiable in his 
discourse, but much more so in his life; of an angelical disposition; mild in 
his reproofs, and instructive in his commendations; in both which he 
observed such even measures, that his reproof spoke the kindness of a 
father, and his commendation the authority of a master; and neither was his 
indulgence over tender, nor his severity harsh. His life supplied the place of 
sermons, and his sermons prevented correction. In him all ranks might find 
enough to admire, and enough to imitate; one might commend his 
unwearied austerity in fasting and prayer; another his perseverance in 
watchings and the divine praises; a third his admirable care of the poor; a 


fourth his courage in checking the injustice of the rich, or his condescension 
to the humble.” Thus St. Gregory Nazianzen,!“22 who says he was a 
loadstone to dissenters, drawing them to his opinion, unless hardened in 
malice; and always at least raising in them a secret reverence and 
veneration for his person; but that he was an adamant to his persecutors; no 
more capable of impressions against justice, than a rock of marble is of 
yielding to any slight touch. After innumerable combats, and as many great 
victories, this glorious saint, having governed the church of Alexandria 
forty-six years, was called to a life exempt from labor and suffering, on the 
2d of May, on a Thursday, according to the Oriental Chronicle of the 
Copthes, in the year 373, as is clear from the same author, St. Proterius, and 
St. Jerom; not in 371, as Socrates mistakes.442 St. Gregory Nazianzen thus 
describes his death: “He ended his life in a holy old age, and went to keep 
company with his fathers, the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs, 
who had fought valiantly for the truth, as he had done: and to comprise his 
epitaph in few words, he departed this life with far greater honor and glory 
than what he had received in his more than triumphant entries into 
Alexandria, when he returned from his banishments: so much was his death 
lamented by all good men; and the immortal glory of his name remained 
imprinted in their hearts.” He desires the saint “to look down upon him 
from heaven, to favor and assist him in the government of his flock, and to 
preserve it in the true faith: and if, for the sins of the world, heretics were to 
prevail against it, to deliver him from these evils and to bring him, by his 
intercession, to enjoy God in his company.” 

The humility, modesty, and charity of this great saint; his invincible 
meekness towards his enemies, who were the most implacable and basest of 
men, and the heroic fortitude, patience, and zeal, by which he triumphed 
over the persecutions of almost the whole world confederated against him, 
and of four emperors, Constantine, Constantius, Julian, and Valens, three of 
whom employed wiles, stratagems, hypocrisy, and sometimes open force to 
destroy him: these, I say, and all other eminent virtues, have rendered his 
name venerable in the church to the latest ages, which he ceases not to 
instruct and edify by his writings“! 

These and other virtues, Saint Athanasius learned and practised in the 
most heroic degree, by studying them devoutly and assiduously in the 


sacred life, and in the divine heart of Jesus. And in the simplicity of faith he 
adored the incomprehensible greatness of the Divinity, his infinite wisdom, 
justice, and sanctity, with the boundless treasures of his love and mercy, in 
the mystery of his adorable Incarnation. If we have a holy ambition to 
improve ourselves in this saving knowledge, in this most sublime and truly 
divine science, which will not only enlighten our understanding, but also 
reform all the affections of our hearts, and be in us a source of unspeakable 
peace, joy, love, light, and happiness, we must study in the same school. We 
must become zealous lovers and adorers of our most amiable Redeemer; we 
must meditate daily on his admirable life, penetrating into the unfathomed 
abyss of his love, and his perfect sentiments of humility, meekness, and 
every virtue in all his actions, and join our homages with those which he 
paid in his divine heart, and still continues to offer to his Father: we must 
sacrifice to him our affections in transports of joy and fervor, adoring, 
praising, loving, and thanking him, and must continually beg his mercy and 
grace, that we may be replenished with his spirit of humility and every 
virtue; and, above all, that his love may take absolute possession of our 
hearts, and of all our faculties and powers. “The Son of God,” says St. 
Athanasius, “took upon him our poverty and miseries, that he might impart 
to us a share of his riches. His sufferings will render us one day impassible, 
and his death immortal. His tears will be our joy, his burial our resurrection, 
and his baptism is our sanctification, according to what he says in his 
gospel: For them I sanctify myself, that they also may be made holy in 
fruits.” 
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The Invention or Discovery of the Holy Cross 


FROM ST. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM, CAT. 10; ST. PAULINUS, EP. 31, P. 193; ST. SULPICIUS 
SEVERUS, ST. AMBROSE, ST. CHRYSOSTOM, RUFINUS, THEODORET, SOCRATES, AND 
SOZOMEN. SEE TILLEMONT. T. 7, P. 6, ON ST. HELENA. 


A. D. 326. 


God having restored peace to his church, by exalting Constantine the Great 
to the imperial throne, that pious prince, who had triumphed over his 
enemies by the miraculous power of the cross, was very desirous of 
expressing his veneration for the holy places which had been honored and 
sanctified by the presence and sufferings of our blessed Redeemer on earth. 
He accordingly came to a resolution to build a magnificent church in the 
city of Jerusalem, as the place which had been most honored by the 
presence, the instructions and miracles, of the Son of God. St. Helena, the 
emperor’s mother, out of a desire of visiting the holy places there, 
undertook a journey into Palestine in 326, though at that time near eighty 
years of age: and on her arrival at Jerusalem, was inspired with a great 
desire to find the identical cross on which Christ had suffered for our sins. 
But there was no mark or tradition, even among the Christians, where it lay. 
The heathens, out of an aversion to Christianity, had done what they could 
to conceal the place where our Saviour was buried. They had heaped upon 
it a great quantity of stones and rubbish, besides building a temple to Venus; 
that those who came thither to adore him, might seem to pay their worship 
to a marble idol representing this false deity. They had moreover erected a 
statue of Jupiter in the place where our Saviour rose from the dead, as we 
are informed by St. Jerom; which figure continued there from the emperor 
Adrian’s time to Constantine’s: which precautions of the persecutors show 
the veneration which Christians paid from the beginning to the instruments 
of our Redemption. Helena, being willing to spare no pains to compass her 
pious design, consulted all people at Jerusalem and near it, whom she 
thought likely to assist her in finding out the cross; and was credibly 


informed, that if she could find out the sepulchre, she would likewise find 
the instruments of the punishment; it being always the custom among the 
Jews to make a great hole near the place where the body of the criminal was 
buried, and to throw into it whatever belonged to his execution; looking 
upon all these things as detestable objects, and which for that reason ought 
to be removed out of sight. The pious empress therefore ordered the profane 
buildings to be pulled down, the statues to be broken in pieces, and the 
rubbish to be removed; and upon digging to a great depth, they discovered 
the holy sepulchre, and near it three crosses, also the nails which had 
pierced our Saviour’s body, and the title which had been fixed to his cross. 
By this discovery, they understood that one of the three crosses was that 
which they were in quest of, and that the other two belonged to the two 
malefactors between whom our Saviour had been crucified. But, whereas 
the title was found separate from the cross, a difficulty remained to 
distinguish which of the three was that on which our Divine Redeemer 
consummated his sacrifice for the salvation of the world. In this perplexity 
the holy bishop Macarius, knowing that one of the principal ladies of the 
city lay extremely ill, suggested to the empress to cause the three crosses to 
be carried to the sick person, not doubting but God would discover which 
was the cross they sought for. This being done, St. Macarius prayed that 
God would have regard to their faith, and after his prayer, applied the 
crosses singly to the patient, who was immediately and perfectly recovered 
by the touch of one of the three crosses, the other two having been tried 
without effect.“42 St. Helena, full of joy for having found the treasure 
which she had so earnestly sought and so highly esteemed, built a church on 
the spot, and lodged it there with great veneration, having provided an 
extraordinary rich case for it. She afterwards carried part of it to the 
emperor Constantine, then at Constantinople, who received it with great 
veneration;!“ another part she sent or rather carried to Rome, to be placed 
in the church which she built there, called of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem, 
where it remains to this day. The discovery of the cross must have happened 
about the month of May, or early in the spring. For St. Helena went the 
Same year to Constantinople, and from thence to Rome, where she died in 
the arms of her son, on the 18th of August, 326, as Pagi demonstrates, from 
Eusebius and Gothefridus. The title was sent by St. Helena, to the same 


church in Rome, and reposited on the top of an arch, where it was found in 
a case of lead, in 1492, as may be read at length in Bozius.444 The 
inscription in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, is in red letters, and the wood was 
whitened. Thus it was in 1492; but these colors are since faded. Also the 
words Jesus and Judeorum are eaten away. The board is nine, but must 
have been twelve inches long.4442,1446 

The main part of the cross St. Helena enclosed in a silver shrine and 
committed it to the care of St. Macarius, that it might be delivered down to 
posterity as an object of veneration. It was accordingly kept with singular 
care and respect in the magnificent church which she and her son built in 
Jerusalem. See the lives of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Porphyrius of Gaza, 
&c. St. Paulinus, in his epistle to Severus,+“““ relates that though chips were 
almost daily cut off from it and given to devout persons, yet the sacred 
wood suffered thereby no diminution. It is affirmed by St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem,1““8 twenty-five years after the discovery, that pieces of the cross 
were spread all over the earth: he compares this wonder to the miraculous 
feeding of five thousand men, as recorded in the gospel. Read Gretzer On 
the Cross. The stately church which Constantine the Great built at 
Jerusalem, the rich ornaments of which are mentioned by Eusebius,1“*2 was 
called The Basilic of the Holy Cross, because it possessed this precious 
treasure; the keeper of which was always a venerable priest. It was shown 
publicly to the people at Easter. The same was also called the church of the 
sepulchre, or of the resurrection: though this was properly only the title of 
the holy chapel in it, which stood over the sepulchre or cavern in which our 
Saviour was buried, which was in the garden adjoining to Mount Calvary: 
so that this great church covered the sepulchre, and was extended so far on 
Mount Calvary as also to include the rock Golgotha, and the very place 
where the cross of Christ stood at his crucifixion.“ This extensive 
building was enclosed within the walls of Jerusalem, when that city was 
rebuilt. Constantine also built a church upon Mount Olivet, over the spot 
from which our Saviour ascended into heaven. This place was venerated by 
Christians from the very time of his death, as much as the fear of their 
enemies would permit. And this may account for the industry of the pagans 
in filling up the sepulchre or cavern with stones, heaping rubbish over it to a 
considerable height, and setting up the most infamous of their idols over it, 


that the Christians might seem to worship a Venus, when they came hither 
to pay their homage to Jesus Christ. We find the Festival of the Invention, 
or the discovery of the Cross, solemnized in the Latin church ever since the 
fifth or sixth century.442! The finding of the cross by St. Helena happened in 
the year of our Lord 326, in the twenty-first year of Constantine’s reign, the 
thirteenth of the pontificate of Sylvester, and the first after the council of 
Nice.14°2 The feast of the Exaltation of the Cross was kept in May, from the 
time that it was triumphantly placed by St. Helena in the church at 
Jerusalem, upon its discovery in 326, which continued to the year 335, 
when the great church of the Resurrection was built at Jerusalem by the 
orders of Constantine the Great, and dedicated on the 13th of September 
that year, as St. Sophronius, (Or. de Exalt. S. Crucis in Bibl. Patr. Colon. t. 
7,) Nicephorus, and the Typic of St. Sabas mention. The cross was exalted 
or set up in that church the day following, which was Sunday. Hence both 
the Greeks and Latins kept this feast on the 14th of September; and St. 
Chrysostom’s death is related to have happened on this festival. After the 
recovery of the cross by Heraclius, this festival began to be kept in the 
Eastern church with greater solemnity and a fast. At Jerusalem the cross 
was shown to the people to be adored on Easter Monday, and also in the 
middle of Lent, as we learn from St. Sophronius, St. Paulinus, &c. In the 
Latin church, this was celebrated on the 3d of May; whether this was the 
day of the Discovery of the Cross by St. Helena, or of Constantine’s vision 
or victory, or of the dedication of the church of the Holy Cross at Rome, is 
uncertain. 

The cross was chosen by our dear Redeemer to be the glorious instrument 
of his victory and triumph over the devil and sin; and by his death thereon 
he has purchased for us redemption, grace, and glory. The cross is his holy 
standard, under which all his followers fight his battles; and, according to 
the holy fathers, will be borne before him in a triumphant manner, when he 
shall come in glory to judge the world. The church professes a very high 
regard and veneration for this mysterious and salutary sign, giving it an 
honorable place in her churches, making frequent use of it in her holy 
offices, in the administration of the sacraments, and on many other 
occasions: in which particulars she imitates the earliest and purest ages of 
Christianity.44°2 It is the remark of St. Jerom, “that if the ark was held in 


such high veneration among the Jews, how much more ought the Christians 
to respect the wood of the cross, whereon our Saviour offered himself a 
bleeding victim for our sins?” By devoutly respecting the sign of the cross, 
we profess our faith in Christ, who was crucified for us; we excite our hope 
in his merits, kindle his love in our breasts, renew the remembrance of his 
sacred death, and inflame our meditations on his adorable passion, in which 
we learn all virtue and all spiritual knowledge. What obedience are we here 
taught! seeing Christ himself learned obedience from these things which he 
suffered.4424 What love of God and our neighbor! seeing Jesus has sprinkled 
his cross with his blood to seal his new alliance of charity, and to inculcate 
his own law and a new commandment. What patience do we here learn! 
What meekness and humility! the two things which Jesus commands us 
particularly to learn of him. And it is on the cross and in his sacred passion 
that he has principally set us the most moving example, and pressed upon 
us the most endearing precepts of these virtues. Whence, assiduous 
meditation on the sufferings of Christ, is the great school of Christian 
perfection. All the saints found in it their comfort and their joy; in it they 
continually feasted their souls with the most sweet fruits of love and 
devotion; in it they learned to die perfectly to themselves and entered into 
the sentiments of Christ crucified:!2 here they stirred up their souls to 
perfect compunction; and placing themselves in spirit under the cross of 
their divine Redeemer, they offered their tears and earnest supplications to 
the Father, through the Son, who made himself our sacrifice on this tree: I 
have seated myself under the shade of him whom I desired, and his fruit was 
sweet to my palate.44°© Where did St. Bernard learn his eminent spirit of 
devotion but in the meditation on Christ’s sufferings? Where did the 
glorious St. Austin glean his spiritual science but, as he himself tells us, in 
the wounds of his Redeemer? It was in them that the admirable St. Francis 
conceived his seraphic ardors. St. Thomas Aquinas studied his sacred 
science and virtue in the book of the cross, and always had recourse to God 
at the foot of the crucifix. “St. Bonaventure seems,” says St. Francis of 
Sales, “when he writes the spiritual breathings of his heart, all inflamed 
with love; to have no other paper than the cross, no other pen than the lance, 
no other ink than what is dipped in the precious blood of Christ. With what 
feeling sentiments did he cry out: It is good always to abide in spirit before 


the cross! Let us make to ourselves three tabernacles in the wounds of our 
crucified Redeemer, one in his feet, another in his hands, a third in his 
sacred side. Here will I rest; here will I watch; here will I read; here will I 
converse.”1427 St. Paul, who was very learned, esteemed all his other 
science as nothing, and looked on the knowledge of Jesus Christ crucified 
as his only learning. I judged not myself to know any thing among you but 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.1“°8 By being instructed in this mystery, and 
having the sentiments of Christ crucified deeply impressed upon his heart, 
he knew all that he wished to know: it was his only solicitude and desire 
daily to improve himself in this one science.4422 The same apostle, in the 
transport of his ardent love of the cross, cried out: God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.44£2 To glory in a thing is to 
love it, to esteem it, to place in it our greatness and happiness. “Every one 
glories in those things in which he places his greatness,” as St. Thomas 
says.—The sacred passion of Christ is the source of all our happiness and 
good, and the perfect model and school of all virtue. If it be the tender 
object of our devotion, if we love, and desire always to meditate on our 
Redeemer crucified for us, the sacred instrument of his triumph, the ensign 
and trophy of his precious victory, and the principal emblem of his 
sufferings which it represents to us, and strongly paints before our eyes, 
must be always dear and most amiable to us. 


St. Alexander, Pope, M. 


He succeeded St. Evaristus in 109, and held the holy see ten years, but not 
complete. He died in 119, and is ranked among the martyrs in the canon of 
the mass. Notwithstanding the silence of St. Ireneus, we also find him 
styled a martyr in the Sacramentary of St. Gregory the Great, in the ancient 
Calendar of Fronto, and unanimously in other martyrologies which join 
with him two companions, Eventius and Theodulus, who suffered with him, 
or at least about the same time of his happy death. The bodies of SS 
Alexander, Eventius, and Theodulus, were interred on the Nomentan road, 
but were translated into the church of St. Sabina, which now belongs to a 
great, convent of Dominican friars. St. Juvenal, the first bishop of Narni, in 
Umbria, who died in peace about the year 367, is commemorated in the 
Roman Breviary on the same day. He is styled a martyr by St Gregory the 
Great. (Hom. 57, in Evang. and Dia1.1. 4, c. 12.) 


May 4" 


St. Monica, Widow 


FROM ST. AUSTIN’S WORKS, COLLECTED BY TILLEMONT, T. 8, P. 455, AND BERTI, L. DE 
REBUS GESTLS S. AUG. VONETIIS. AN. 1756, IN APP. DE S. MONICA. 


A. D. 387. 


The church is doubly indebted, under God, to the saint of this day, namely, 
for the birth, and still more so for the conversion of the great St. Austin; 
who was more beholden to St. Monica for his spiritual life by grace, than 
for his corporal life by his birth and education. She was born in 332, in a 
pious family, and early instructed in the fear of God. She often professed 
her singular obligations to a virtuous discreet maid-servant, whom her 
parents intrusted with the education of their children, and who instilled into 
them maxims of piety, restrained the least sallies of their passions, and by 
her prudence, words, and example, inspired them with an early sense and 
love of every duty. She was so strict in regard to her charge, that, besides 
making them observe great temperance in their meals, she would not allow 
them to drink even water at any other times, how great thirst soever they 
might pretend. She used to say: “You are now for drinking water, but when 
you come to be mistresses of the cellar, water will be despised, but the habit 
of drinking will stick by you.” Notwithstanding the prudent care of this 
tutoress, the young Monica contracted insensibly an inclination to wine: and 
when she was sent by her parents, who were strangers to it, to draw wine 
for the use of the family, in taking the liquor out with a cup, she would put 
her lips to it and sip a little. This she did at first, not out of any intemperate 
desire of liquor, but from mere youth and levity. However, by adding to this 
little every day a little more, she overcame the original reluctance she had 
to wine, and drank whole cups of it with pleasure as it came in her way. 
This was a most dangerous intemperance, though it never proceeded to any 
considerable excess.44©! God watched over his servant to correct her of it, 
and made use of a servant-maid as his instrument who, having observed it 
in her young mistress by following her into the cellar, words arising one day 


between them, she reproached her with it, calling her a wine-bibber. This 
affected Monica in such a manner, that, entering seriously into herself, she 
acknowledged, condemned, and from that moment entirely corrected her 
fault. She after this received baptism, from which time she lived always in 
such a manner that she was an odor of edification to all who knew her. 

As soon as marriageable, she was disposed of to one Patricius, a citizen 
of Tagaste, a man of honor and probity, but an idolater. She obeyed and 
served him as her master, and labored to gain him to God; though the chief 
argument she used, whereby to reclaim him from his vices, was the sanctity 
of her conduct, enforced by an obliging, affectionate behavior, by which she 
commanded his love, respect, and esteem. She had by him two sons, Austin 
and Navigius, and one daughter. She tolerated the injuries done by him to 
her marriage-bed, in such a manner as never to make him the least bitter 
reproach on that subject. As on the one side he was very good-natured and 
loving, so, on the other, he was hasty and choleric. Monica never thwarted 
him by the least action or word while she saw him in anger; but when the fit 
was over and he was calm, she mildly gave him her reasons, and an account 
of her actions. When she saw other wives bearing the marks of their 
husband’s anger on their disfigured faces, and heard them blaming their 
roughness of temper or debaucheries, she would answer them: “Lay the 
blame rather on yourselves and your tongues.” Her example alone was a 
sufficient proof; for, notwithstanding the passionate temper of her husband, 
it was never known that he ever struck her, or that they had ever, for so 
much as one day, entertained any domestic dissension; because she bore all 
his sallies with patience, and in silence, made no other return but that of a 
greater obsequiousness, and waited an opportunity to make him sensible of 
his mistake when that was necessary. And as many as followed her advice 
in this respect towards their husbands, rejoiced in the experience of the 
comfort and advantages which accrued to them from their patience and 
complaisance; while those that did not follow it, continued still in their 
vexations and sufferings. One of the happy fruits Monica reaped from her 
patience, was her husband’s conversion to Christ; who, thereupon, became 
chaste, and faithful in all the duties of a good Christian; he died the year 
after he had been baptized. By mildness she also gained, both to her own 
interest and to Christ, her froward mother-in-law. Our saint had an excellent 
talent at making peace among neighbors, when any falling out had 


happened among them: on which occasion, such was the energy and the 
spirit of tender charity with which she delivered herself, that she seemed 
instructed by her interior Master in what she said. It was her great delight to 
serve the poor, supplying their wants with cheerfulness and liberality. She 
assisted daily at the holy oblation of the altar, and never failed to go to 
church twice a day, morning and night, to assist at public prayer, and the 
dispensation of the divine word, having eternity always in her thought. She 
studied to imitate the actions of the saints, who were in possession of 
immortal bliss: and, full, of confidence in their intercession, she often 
visited the tombs of the martyrs.44®2 She well knew that, in matters relating 
to religion and a Christian life, nothing should be looked upon as trifling 
and insignificant: and that the least actions become great when done for 
God, and with great fervor. Her exercises of piety did not hinder her 
attention in watching over the education of her children, in which God 
Almighty gave her great occasion of merit and suffering, particularly in 
Austin, that he might more amply crown her care in the end. He was born in 
November, 354. As he grew up, she endeavored continually to instil into 
him sentiments of piety; but fell into an unperceived passion and 
immoderate desire that he should excel in learning; though she flattered 
herself that she regarded this only an a means whereof he might one day 
make a good use to the honor of God. Her husband earnestly desired the 
same thing, because he looked upon it as the greatest step whereby his son 
could raise himself in the world. In his infancy she had ranked him among 
the catechumens; and once in an illness, all things were prepared for his 
baptism, but it was deferred. 

Patricius died about the year 371. Austin, who was then seventeen years 
of age, still continued his studies at Carthage, where, in 373, he was 
seduced by the Manichees, and drawn into that heresy.4°2 Monica, being 
informed of his misfortune, grieved more bitterly for his spiritual death than 
worldly mothers do when they see their children carried to their graves; nor 
would she suffer him to live under the same roof with her, or to eat at the 
same table. “You have heard her vows,” says St. Austin, addressing himself 
to God, “and you have not despised her tears; for she shed torrents in your 
presence, in all places where she offered to you her prayer.” His divine 
Majesty was pleased to give her an assurance that she was heard, by a 


dream, in which she seemed to herself standing on a rule of wood, very 
sorrowtul; and that a young man, shining with light, asked her the cause of 
her grief, and bade her dry up her tears, saying: “Your son is with you.” 
Then casting her eyes towards the place he pointed at, she saw Austin 
standing on the rule with her. She told her son this dream, and upon his 
inferring from it that she should come over to his sentiments in matters of 
religion: “No,” said she, “it was not told me that I was with you, but that 
you were with me.” This her quick answer made a great impression on her 
son, who after his conversion considered it as a divine admonition. She was 
so much comforted by it, that she again permitted him to eat and live with 
her. This happened about the end of the year 377; almost nine years before 
his conversion, in August, 386. During all this time the holy widow 
continued her prayers for his conversion, and her sighs and tears, which 
nothing but his baptism at Milan could dry up. She engaged virtuous and 
learned prelates to speak to him. One who had himself been brought up a 
Manichee, and had been converted by reading their own books, excused 
himself, saying: “The heart of the youth was yet too indocile, but that God’s 
time would come.” She urged him with the greater importunity: at last the 
good old bishop answered her: “Go: continue to do as you do; it is 
impossible that a child of such tears should perish:” which words she 
received as an oracle from heaven. Austin was twenty-nine years old when 
he determined to go to Rome, with a view to teach rhetoric. She endeavored 
to divert him from such a design, fearing it might delay his conversion, and 
followed him to the seaside, resolving either to bring him back, or to bear 
him company into Italy. He feigned he had no intention to go, that he might 
rid himself of her importunity. But while she passed the night in a chapel of 
St. Cyprian, in the neighborhood, he secretly set out. “I deceived her with a 
lie,” says St. Austin, “while she was weeping and praying for me: and what 
did she ask of you, my God, but that you would not suffer me to sail away? 
But you graciously heard her man desire, namely, that I might be engaged 
in your service, and refused to grant what she asked then, in order to give 
what she always asked.” Next morning, coming to the seaside and finding 
him gone, she was seized with a grief not to be expressed. God, by this 
extreme affliction, would punish her too human tenderness; and his wisdom 
suffered her son to be carried by his passions to the place where ho had 
decreed to heal them. 


Upon his arrival at Rome, he fell dangerously sick; and he attributes his 
recovery to the prayers of his mother, though she did not then know his 
situation: out of a favorable regard to whose petitions God would not cut 
him off in his impenitence. From Rome he went to teach rhetoric at Milan, 
in 384, and being convinced by St. Ambrose of the errors of his sect, 
renounced that heresy, yet without being fixed in the truth; continuing his 
search after it in a fluctuating state of mind. Monica followed him, and in a 
great storm at sea comforted the sailors, assuring them, from a vision, that 
they would certainly reach the port. Finding him at Milan, she learned from 
his own mouth that he was no longer a Manichee: but she redoubled her 
tears and prayers to God to obtain his thorough conversion. She respected 
St. Ambrose as the spiritual physician of his soul; and was _ herself 
wonderfully delighted with hearing his solid and beautiful discourses. St. 
Ambrose forbid at Milan the custom of carrying bread and wine to the 
tombs of the martyrs; and Monica, going thither with her offerings, was 
stopped by the porter: and being informed that the custom had been forbid, 
she was more ready to condemn the practice in the simplicity of obedience, 
than to inquire into the reasons of the prohibition. She therefore was content 
to carry to those holy places a heart full of pure and religious dispositions, 
reserving her alms for other occasions. To satisfy her scruple, St. Austin 
consulted St. Ambrose on the fast of the Saturday. She had been used to 
keep fast on that day, according to the custom of the church of Tagaste, 
which was also that of Rome, but at Milan this fast was not observed. She 
was therefore in doubt what she ought to do. The answer of St. Ambrose, 
taken into the canon law, was: “When I am here, I do not fast on the 
Saturday; but I fast when I am in Rome; do you the same, and follow 
always the custom and discipline of the churches where you are:” which 
precept she obeyed. She had the joy to see St. Austin perfectly converted in 
August, 386. She had contrived a good match for him, which might be a bar 
against any relapse into his former disorders, but understood from him, with 
great satisfaction, that he was resolved to embrace a state of perpetual 
continency. When the vacation of the schools, during the vintage, came on, 
St. Austin retired with his friends to a country house. His mother 
accompanied them, and had a great share in their learned entertainments; in 
which she, by her natural genius and constant conversation with God, 
showed an extraordinary penetration and judgment. St. Austin has 


preserved many of her ingenious and pious reflections; the first he 
sometimes compares with the finest strokes of Tully and Hortensius, in his 
books, On Order, and in that On a Happy Life. 

St. Austin was baptized at Easter, in 387, with some of his friends, with 
whom he continued to live some time. St. Monica took as much care of 
them all as if they had been her children; and paid them all a deference as if 
each of them had been her father. They all set out together for Africa; but 
lost St. Monica on the road, who fell sick and died at Ostia, where they 
were to embark. Before her illness, conversing there with her son Austin 
concerning eternal happiness, and the contempt of this world, she said to 
him: “Son, there is nothing now in this life that affords me any delight. 
What have I to do here any longer, or why I am here, I know not: all my 
hopes in this world being now at an end. The only thing for which I desired 
to live was that I might see you a Catholic and child of heaven. God has 
done much more, in that I see you now despising all earthly felicity and 
entirely devoted to his service. What further business then have here?” 
Another day, entertaining herself with her friends in the same place, she 
spoke so well on the happiness of death, as much surprised them and being 
asked if she was not afraid to be buried in a place so far from her own 
country, she answered: “Nothing is far off from God. Neither do I need to 
fear that God will not find my body to raise it with the rest.” Five days after 
this she was seized with a fever; and one day, being worse than ordinary, 
she swooned away, and was for a little while insensible. Her two sons ran to 
her. When she came to herself, awaking as it were out of a profound sleep, 
she said to them: “Here you shall bury your mother.” Austin stood silent; 
Navigius wished that she might not die abroad, but in her own county: but 
she, checking him with her eyes, said to them: “Lay this body anywhere; be 
not concerned about that. The only thing I ask of you both is, that you make 
remembrance of me at the altar of the Lord wheresoever you are.”/4® Her 
distemper growing stronger upon her, she suffered much; and on the ninth 
day of her illness, in the fifty-sixth year of her age, and of our Lord 387, 
that religious and pious soul was loosed from the body. St. Austin, who was 
then thirty-three years of age, closed her eyes; and though his grief was 
extreme, restrained his tears and those of his son Adeodatus, thinking that 
weeping did not become the funeral of her, who neither died miserably, nor 


at all as to her principal and better part. The corpse was carried to the 
church, and when it was set down by the grave, according to the custom of 
the place, the sacrifice of our ransom was offered for her. St. Austin had 
hitherto held in his tears; but calling to mind, when alone, her holy and 
pious conversation towards God, and her tender and affectionate love and 
care of her children, of which she was so suddenly deprived, he gave free 
scope to his tears. He adds: “If any one think it a sin that I thus wept for my 
mother some small part of an hour; and a mother who many years had wept 
for me, that I might live to thy eyes, O Lord: let him not deride me for it; 
but rather, if his charity be great, let him weep also for my sins before thee.” 
He prays for her in his confessions, and beseeches God to inspire all who 
shall read his book to remember at the altar Monica and Patricius. He says: 
“T pray for the sins of my mother: hear me by the remedy of our wounds, 
who hung on the cross, and sitting on the right hand, intercedes for us. I 
know she showed mercy, and forgave from her heart all debtors: forgive her 
also her debts.”/4©2 Her body was translated from Ostia to Rome, in 1430, 
under pope Martin V., and remains there in the church of St. Austin.4“®° The 
history of this translation of the relics of St. Monica to Rome, with an 
account of several miraculous cures with which it was honored, is given by 
pope Martin V. himself.44®2 Some pretend this to be the body of St. Prima 
and that the remains of St. Monica are kept at Arouaise, a convent of 
regular canons near Bapaume, in Hainault, whence the head was translated 
to the church of St. Amatus in Douay./4®8 But the latter seems to be the 
body of St. Prima, whom Walter, who conveyed this treasure from Ostia 
into the Low Countries, in 1162, imagined to be the same person with St. 
Monica; though her body remained long after at Ostia. 

St. Monica, by her earnestness to gain her son to God, is the model of 
good mothers. She was persuaded that he did not live; nay, that his state 
was infinitely more miserable than if he had had no existence, so long as he 
lived not to him who made him, and who was his only happiness, and his 
last end, as she proved to him with admirable penetration, from the 
principles of sound philosophy, in a conference with him and his friends 
soon after his conversion; of which, to the honor of her memory, he has 
preserved us a part in one of his works. Her perseverance in tears and 
prayers for his conversion could not fail of success, being supported by 


fervor, perfect purity of intention, and sanctity of life, and accompanied 
with all prudent measures which it was in her power to take for bringing 
him to his duty. In vain some mothers flatter themselves that by their long 
devotions they satisfy this difficult obligation: they are bound also to watch 
continually over their children, to give and procure them constant 
instructions, set before them good example, and to use, when necessary, 
reprimands and correction, which must be tempered with mildness and 
affection, be seasonably employed at the times when likely to take best 
effect, and must always be free from the least motion or appearance of 
passion. This condition can only be observed by those who have obtained 
an entire mastery over themselves. Pride and self-love are always impatient, 
and sure to show themselves on such occasions: and wherever they appear, 
instead of healing a heart already disordered, they usually inflame and 
increase the evil. Monica converted Patricius, and made a deep impression 
upon the heart of Austin in the midst of his disorders, because her 
remonstrances were free from this fault. If the instructions and watchfulness 
of a St. Monica could not preserve Austin from the snares of bad company, 
what precautions are not parents bound to take to keep unexperienced youth 
from the possibility of falling upon this most fatal rock! 


St. Godard, Bishop of Hildesheim, C. 


He was a native of Bavaria, and abbot of Altaich, in that country, and 
reformed likewise the abbeys of Hersfeld, in Hesse, of Tergensee, in the 
diocese of Frisinguen, and of Chremsmunster, in that of Passaw. In 1021, 
the episcopal chair of Hildesheim falling vacant by the death of St. 
Bernward, St. Godard was compelled by St. Henry to take upon him that 
pastoral charge. The relief of the poor, both spiritual and temporal, was 
everywhere the first object of his attention. He died on the 4th of May, 
1038, and was canonized by Innocent II. in 1131. Many places in Germany 
acknowledge him patron, and several bear his name. See his life by 
Wolfhert, his disciple, in Henschenius, p. 501, and in Mabillon: and more at 
large, with long histories of miracles, among the writers of the history of the 
most illustrious house of Brunswick-Hanover, t. 2, p. 483. Several very 
devout epistles of St. Godard, or Godehard, are given us by Dom. Pez, in 
his Codex Diplomatico-Historico-Epistolaris, p. 133, &c. 


May 5" 


St. Pius V., Pope, C. 


The two original most authentic lives of St. Pius V. are that written by 
Jerom Catena, secretary to the Cardinal of Alexandria, and consultor to 
several congregations in Rome, In Italian, highly approved by Sextus V., the 
other in Latin, by Ant. Gabutio, superior of the Regular Clerks of St. Paul, 
much commended by Clement VIII. The titles of these two works are, 
Hieron. Catena Vita del gloriosissimo Papa Pio V., and Raccolta di Littere 
di Papa Pio V. Gabutii de Vita Pii V. libri 6. Bzovius in his annals on Pius V 
adds to this latter several particulars. See his Pius V., also Archangelo 
Caraccio, Brevis Narratio Gestorum Pii V. Minorelli, Ord. Predic. Vita S. 
Pii V. Rome. 1712. Apostolicarum Pii Quinti Epistolaruin libri 5, opera Fr. 
Gaubau. Ant. 1649. Paul. Alex. Maffei, Vita di Pio V. Feuillet, Vie du Pape 
Pie V. Galesini Translatio Corporis Pii V. a Sixto V. celebrata. Agatio di 
Somma, whose Italian life of this saint was translated into French by Dom. 
Felibien in 1672. Touron, b. 28, t. 4, p. 306, and the remarks of 
Henschenius, ad 5 Maij, t. 1, p. 617. 


A. D. 1572. 


Michael Ghisleri, known afterwards by the name of Pius V., was born at 
Bosco, a little town in the diocese of Tortona, on the 27th of January, 1504. 
He was descended of a noble Bolognese family, but considerably reduced in 
its splendor and fortunes. In his tender years the most perfect maxims of 
piety were instilled into him, and he never swerved in the least from those 
principles during the whole course of his life. He studied grammar under 
the care of the Dominican friars at Voghera; and giving himself up entirely 
to the most fervent exercises of religion, took the habit of that order when 
he was only fifteen years of age. He was sensible that faint and languishing 
endeavors never deserve to find the inestimable treasure of true virtue, 
which they undervalue; they are sure to lose ground, and at length to yield 
under the repeated assaults of the enemy: whereas fervor breaks down all 


obstacles in the pursuit of perfection, as so many shadows, and 
courageously marches on, reckoning all labors the sweetest pleasures, and 
esteeming as nothing whatever leads not to this great end. It was the young 
novice’s holy ambition to surpass all others in humility, modesty, and the 
exercises of mortification, obedience, and devotion. In every thing he did, 
he set no bounds to the ardor of his desires to please God, and accomplish 
his holy will in the most perfect manner. Thus all his actions were perfect 
sacrifices of his heart, and the meanest were enhanced by the fervor of his 
intention. To his studies he joined assiduous prayer, watching, fasting, and 
the exercises of penance and charity. After the uninterrupted fatigue of the 
day, it was his sweet refreshment to pour forth his soul in tears and devout 
prayer or meditation, for several hours before the altar, or in his cell. 
Having prepared himself by a long and fervent retreat, he was ordained 
priest, at Genoa, in 1528. He taught philosophy and divinity sixteen years, 
and was long employed in instructing the novices, and in forming them to 
piety, and in governing different houses of his order: in all which offices he 
labored effectually to revive the spirit of its holy founder. He never 
accepted of any priory but by compulsion, and with tears. No one would he 
ever allow to absent himself from the choir, or to go out of the convent 
without some urgent necessity. Constant devotion and study he called the 
double breast from which religious persons draw a spiritual nourishment, 
which maintains in them the love of God and contempt of the world. 
Though he went often to Milan to hear the confession of the marquis of 
Guast, governor of the Milanese, he could never be persuaded to buy a 
cloak to defend him from the rain, saying: “Poor followers of the gospel 
ought to be content with one tunic.” His journey he performed on foot, in 
recollection and strict silence, unless he opened his mouth to speak to his 
companion something on God. Pope Paul IV., in 1556, promoted him to the 
united bishoprics of Nepi and Sutri, in the ecclesiastical state, 
notwithstanding the tears he shed in endeavoring most earnestly to decline 
that dignity. Under his care these dioceses soon assumed a new face. In 
1557, he was created cardinal by the same pope, under the title of St. Mary 
upon the Minerva, though generally known by that of the Alexandrian 
cardinal, from Alexandria, a city in Lombardy, a few miles distant from the 
place of his birth. His dignities served to render his humility and other 
virtues more conspicuous, but produced no alteration in his furniture, table, 


fasts, or devotions. He was most scrupulously cautious in the choice of his 
few necessary domestics, admitting none but persons of most exemplary 
piety, and he treated them as his children rather than as his servants. Pope 
Paul IV. dying in 1559, he was succeeded by Pius IV., of the family of 
Medicis, who translated our good cardinal to the bishopric of Mondovi, in 
Piedmont, a church reduced by the wars to a deplorable and calamitous 
condition. The saint hastened to his new flock; and by his zealous 
exhortations and other endeavors, re-established peace and union, reformed 
abuses, and restored the splendor of that, church. But an order of his 
holiness recalled him to Rome for the dispatch of certain public affairs of 
the church. When Pius IV. proposed to the sacred college the promotion of 
prince Ferdinand of Medicis, only thirteen years old, to the dignity of 
cardinal, our saint opposed the motion with such vigor, that he made 
himself admired by the whole consistory for his zeal and prudence. The 
emperor Maximilian II. wrote to pope Pius IV. to desire that priests might 
be allowed to marry, as a means that might facilitate the return of the 
modern sectaries to the communion of the church. The whole sacred college 
saw the inconveniences of such an abolition of the most holy and ancient 
canons; but none spoke more vigorously against it than our saint. Though 
charity will allow all condescension that is possible, here it seemed very 
unseasonable, on many accounts, to abandon so sacred a spiritual law; and 
this in favor of men who had shown no disposition towards a reconciliation 
with the Catholic church, except she would give up many other points, not 
only of discipline, but also of her faith and doctrine. 

Pope Pius IV., after a tedious illness, expired in the arms of St. Charles 
Borromeus, on the 9th of December, 1565, having filled the chair almost six 
years. St. Charles, when he saw that the pious cardinal Sirlet, who was first 
proposed, could not be chosen, united the suffrages of the conclave in favor 
of our saint, testifying an entire confidence in his virtue. All others 
applauded the choice, except the pope elect; who, having in vain opposed it 
by tears and entreaties, at length, for fear of resisting the call of God, gave 
his consent, on the 7th of January, 1566, and took the name of Pius. The 
largesses usually bestowed by the popes, at their coronation, on the people 
of Rome, he converted into alms, to avoid the disorders of intemperance, 
&c., to which they are liable. He accordingly directed the sums usually 
expended on such occasions, to be distributed among the poor in the 


hospitals and elsewhere. He, in like manner, sent to the poorer convents in 
the city the thousand crowns usually employed in an entertainment for the 
cardinals, ambassadors, and lords who assisted at the ceremony. His first 
care was to regulate his family in such a manner, that it might be a model of 
virtue, and he induced the cardinals to do the like in their respective houses. 
He forbade the public exhibition of the sights of wild beasts, as savoring too 
much of inhumanity; and published very severe regulations against excesses 
in taverns, and against detraction committed in public assemblies, and re- 
established a strict observance and execution of the laws. By rigorous 
edicts, he banished numbers of lewd women under pain of corporal 
punishment, if found afterwards within the city: others he confined to an 
obscure part of Rome, under the same penalty if they were seen elsewhere. 
He said mass every day, (and usually with tears,) unless hindered by 
sickness; he made daily two meditations on his knees before a crucifix, and 
called prayer the comfort and support of a pastor amidst the hurry of affairs. 
His tenderness for the poor and his charities are not to be expressed: but 
nothing appeared more admirable in him than his sincere and profound 
humility. An English Protestant gentkeman was converted, by seeing the 
condescension and affection with which he kissed the ulcers of the feet of a 
certain poor man. His rigorous fasts and abstemiousness he would scarce 
ever mitigate, even on account of sickness. He published the catechism, and 
the decrees of the council of Trent, which he labored strenuously to carry 
into immediate execution; and made many other useful regulations, 
extending his solicitude to every part of Christendom, particularly the 
eastern missions. 

He generously assisted the knights of Malta, when they were besieged by 
the most formidable armies of the Turks, and by his liberalities enabled 
them to repair their breaches after their victories, and to build the new 
impregnable city of Valette, in 1566.4482 The rebellion raised in France 
under Charles IX. obliged him to exert his vigilance in protecting the city 
and territory of Avignon against the stratagems of Coligny. He purged the 
ecclesiastical state of assassins and robbers, but rejected the perfidious 
proposal of one who offered to invite the chief captain of the robbers to 
dinner, and then to deliver him up. His severity, which was necessary for 
the public tranquillity, did not make him forget that mercy, wherever it can 


be allowed to take place, is to be the favorite inclination of a disciple of 
Christ. A certain Spaniard had composed a bitter and seditious pasquinade, 
filled with notorious slanders against his holiness, for which the magistrate 
had confiscated his estate, and condemned him to death: but the pope 
granted him a free pardon, with this mild request, that when he should see 
him fall into any fault, he would admonish him of it. By a bull dated the 1st 
of October, 1567, he condemned several erroneous propositions ascribed to 
Michael Baius of Lovain, some of which that doctor denied to have been 
advanced by him, others he with great humility retracted. To recompense 
the zeal of Cosmus of Medicis, duke of Florence, he granted him by a bull 
the title of grand duke, and crowned him as such at Rome in 1569, though 
the emperor refused for some time to acknowledge that new title. By a great 
number of wise regulations he endeavored to extirpate various scandals and 
abuses: in a brief, by which he strongly enforces the canons relating to the 
respect due to holy places, among other things, he forbids any either to give 
or ask an alms in churches, but only at the doors; which is commanded by 
several councils, to prevent an occasion of distractions and an abuse 
contrary to the silence and respect due to the house of prayer. Certain 
privileges granted to particular confraternities, seem to have given occasion 
in some places to too great a neglect of these wholesome and necessary 
canons. 

Notwithstanding his attention to the public affairs, the good pope did not 
forget that the exercises of an interior life are the means by which our souls 
must maintain and improve the spirit of holy charity, and by it sanctify our 
exterior actions. Prayer and holy meditation were his delight; for he well 
knew that the fire of charity will soon be extinguished in the heart unless it 
be continually nourished by new fuel. St. Pius joined to prayer assiduous 
mortification, and large alms. He often visited the hospitals, washed the feet 
of the poor, kissed their ulcers, comforted them in their sufferings, and 
disposed them for a Christian death. He gave twenty thousand crowns of 
gold to the hospital of the Holy Ghost, and great and frequent charities to 
other hospitals; he founded a distribution of dowries for the marriage of 
poor women, and made many most useful pious foundations to perpetuate 
the honor of God and the salvation of souls, particularly for the instruction 
of youth in the Christian doctrine, which he earnestly recommended to all 
pastors by an express bull, in 1571. In the time of a great famine in Rome, 


he imported corm at his own expense from Sicily and France, to the value of 
above one hundred thousand gold crowns; a considerable part of which he 
distributed among the poor, gratis, and sold the rest to the public much 
under prime cost. Frugal in all things that regarded himself, he was enabled 
by his good economy to make many useful foundations for promoting 
virtue and religion, and to relieve the distressed by incredible general alms- 
deeds and public benefactions, exclusively of the large daily demands 
which particular charities made upon him. He was a great encourager of 
learning and learned men; and to him the schools are indebted for the most 
accurate edition of the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, which appeared in 
1570. He wrote to queen Mary Stuart, in 1570, to comfort her during her 
long imprisonment suffered for religion. 

Selimus II., emperor of the Turks, pursuing the ambitious and boundless 
designs of his father Solyman, proposed nothing less to himself than to 
overrun all Christendom with his arms, and to add all the western kingdoms 
to his empire. Though he was himself an effeminate tyrant, enervated by 
drunkenness and debaucheries, he was long successful in his wars, by the 
conduct of veteran soldiers and experienced generals who had been trained 
up by his warlike father. Flushed with victories and elated with pride, when 
Italy was afflicted with a famine, and the great arsenal of Venice had been 
lately almost entirely destroyed by a dreadful fire, he haughtily demanded 
of that republic the peaceable surrender of the isle of Cyprus, by way of 
satisfaction for pretended injuries; though in reality for the sake of its 
excellent wine, with which liquor he was extremely besotted, though 
forbidden by the Koran, threatening that in case of refusal he would force it 
from them. Having all things in readiness beforehand, the infidels 
immediately invaded the island, took Nicosia by storm, in 1570, after a 
siege of forty-eight days, and in 1571, Famagusta by capitulation, after 
having battered that city with above 1,500,000 cannon shot, during a siege 
of seventy-five days. Notwithstanding the articles of an honorable 
capitulation had been ratified by the most solemn oaths, the Bashaw 
Mustapha, by an unheard-of treacherous perfidy, put to most cruel deaths all 
the brave Venetian officers of the place; and caused the valiant Venetian 
governor Brigadin after cutting off his ears and nose, with a thousand 
insults, blasphemies, and torments continued or repeated for many days, to 
be flayed alive in the market-place: all which he suffered with admirable 


patience, and in great sentiments of piety, expiring when his skin was torn 
off to his waist. Alarmed at the danger which threatened all Christendom, 
St. Pius entered into a league with Philip II., king of Spain, and the 
Venetians, in order to check the progress of the Mahometans; the other 
Christian princes excusing themselves from acceding to it, on account of 
domestic broils. This alliance was ratified in May, 1571; and to avoid 
occasions of dissension among the princes that were engaged, the pope was 
declared chief of the league and expedition, who appointed Mark Antony 
Colonna general of his galleys, and Don John of Austria generalissimo of 
all the forces. The army consisted of twenty thousand good soldiers, besides 
seamen; and the fleet of one hundred and one great galleys, some tall ships, 
and a considerable number of galliots and small vessels. The pope, together 
with his apostolic benediction, sent to the general a prediction of certain 
victory, with an order to disband all soldiers who seemed to go only for the 
sake of plunder, and all scandalous and riotous persons, whose crimes 
might draw down the divine indignation upon their arms. 

The Christians sailed directly from Corfu. and found the Turkish fleet at 
anchor in the harbor of Lepanto. As soon as the Turks saw the Christian 
fleet so near, they reinforced their troops from the land, and sailed out in 
order of battle. Don John kept the centre, and had for seconds Colonna and 
the Venetian general Venieri: Andrew Doria commanded the right wing, and 
Austin Barbarigo the left. Peter Justiniani, who commanded the galleys of 
Malta, and Paul Jourdain, were posted at the extremities of this line. The 
marquis of Sainte Croix had a body of reserve of sixty vessels ready to 
sustain or relieve any part in danger of being overpowered. John of 
Cordova, with a squadron of eight vessels, scoured before, to spy and give 
intelligence; and six Venetian galeasses formed an avant-guard to the fleet. 
A little after sunrise the Turkish fleet, consisting of three hundred and thirty 
sail of all sorts, appeared in sight, almost in the same order of battle, only, 
according to their custom, in form of a crescent. They had no squadron of 
reserve, and therefore their line being much wider, they far outfronted the 
Christians, which is a great advantage in battle. Hali was in the centre, 
facing Don John of Austria; Petauch was his second; Louchali and Siroch 
commanded the two wings, against Doria and Barbarigo Don John gave the 
signal of battle, by hanging out the banner sent him from the pope, on 
which the image of Christ crucified was embroidered. The Christian 


generals harangued their soldiers in few words, then made a sign for 
prayers; at which the soldiers fell on their knees before a crucifix, and 
continued in that posture in fervent prayer till the fleets drew near to each 
other, when at a second signal the battle began. The Turks bore down with 
great rapidity on the Christians, being assisted by a brisk gale of wind, 
which promised them the greatest advantage possible, especially as they 
were superior in numbers, and in the extent of their front. But the wind, 
which before was very strong, fell just as the fight began, was succeeded by 
a calm, and this soon after by a high wind, entirely favorable to the 
Christians; which carried the smoke and fire of their artillery upon the 
enemy, almost blinded them, and at length quite bore them down. The battle 
was most obstinate and bloody, and the victory the most complete that ever 
was gained over the Ottoman empire. After three hours’ fight, with equal 
advantage, the left wing, commanded by Barbarigo, got the better, and sunk 
the galley which Siroch was in, who had fought to admiration. His loss so 
dispirited his squadron, that, being vigorously pressed by the Venetians, it 
gave way, and made towards the coast. Don John, seeing this advantage of 
his right wing, was animated with new courage, doubled his fire, and killed 
Hali, the Turkish general, boarded his galley, pulled down his flag, and 
cried, Victory: after which it was no longer a fight, but a perfect slaughter in 
the centre; the Turks suffering themselves to be killed without making any 
resistance. Louchali, indeed, by his numbers and wider front, kept Doria 
and the right wing at a distance, till the marruis of Sainte Croix coming up 
to join him, the Turk made all the sail he could, and escaped by flight, with 
thirty galleys, all the rest being either taken or sunk.14 This battle was 
fought on the 7th of October, 1571, and continued from about six in the 
morning till evening, when the approaching darkness and the roughness of 
the sea obliged the Christians to betake themselves to the next havens. The 
Turks, with their haughty emperor, were seized with the utmost 
consternation at the news, of their dreadful overthrow: and the city of 
Constantinople was as much alarmed as if the enemy had been at the gates: 
many of the inhabitants carried their treasures to the Christians to keep for 
them, as if the town had been already in their hands. The infidels, who, 
elated by their rapid conquests in the East had already swallowed up, in 
their imagination, Italy, and all the rest of Christendom, were taught by this 


defeat that the tide of their victories was stemmed. God, who has set bounds 
to the raging billows of the sea, and who weighs in his hand the globe of the 
universe as a gram of sand, fixes limits to states and empires, and governs 
their revolutions. By abandoning many flourishing nations to the infidels, 
he has given a terrible instance of his justice, by which he admonishes 
others whom he has hitherto spared, though perhaps more guilty, to fear his 
anger, and by sincere repentance to sue for mercy, while it is yet offered 
them. It is owing to his clemency towards the remaining part of 
Christendom, that he bridled the fury of these most fierce and barbarous 
infidels, in the very height of their pride and prosperity. From that time the 
Turks!##4 have gradually weakened themselves by their own domestic 
policy, and have at present reason to dread the arms of those Christian 
powers, to whom their very name was formerly a terror. In the battle at 
Lepanto, the infidels lost thirty thousand men, with their general, Hali, and 
above two hundred ships and galleys, besides ninety that were stranded, 
burnt, or sunk. There were taken one hundred and sixteen pieces of great 
cannon, two hundred and fifty-six smaller, and five thousand prisoners, 
with a great number of officers of rank, among whom were two sons of 
Hali, nephews to the grand signior. The booty was exceedingly great; for 
the Turkish fleet was laden with the plunder of many merchantmen, and of 
several islands: fifteen thousand slaves, that were found chained on board 
their galleys, were set at liberty. 

The holy pope, from the beginning of the expedition, had ordered public 
prayers and fasts, and had not ceased to solicit heaven, with uplifted hands, 
like Moses on the mountain, besides afflicting his body by watching and 
fasting. At the hour of the battle, the procession of the Rosary, in the church 
at the Minerva, was pouring orth solemn prayers for the victory. The pope 
was then conversing with some cardinals on business: but, on a sudden, left 
them abruptly, opened the window, stood some time with his eyes fixed on 
the heavens, and then shutting the casement, said: “It is not now a time to 
talk any more upon business; but to give thanks to God for the victory he 
has granted to the arms of the Christians.” This fact was carefully attested, 
and authentically recorded both at that time, and again in the process for the 
saint’s canonization.4 In consequence of this miraculous victory, the pope 
ordered the festival of the Rosary to be kept on the first Sunday of October, 


in perpetual thanksgiving to God, and in the litany of our Lady inserted 
those words: succor of Christians. He caused a triumph to be decreed Don 
John, which was graced with many illustrious prisoners; and he bestowed 
honors and gratifications on other generals and officers. The year following 
he was preparing to pursue the advantage gained by this great victory, when 
he died of the stone, on the 1st of May, 1572, being sixty-eight years, three 
months, and fifteen days old, having governed the church six years and 
almost four months. He had suffered, from January, the sharpest pains with 
heroic patience. He was beatified by Clement X., in 1672, and canonized by 
Clement XI., in 1712. His precious remains lie in the church of St. Mary 
Major. Many miracles are recorded by Gabutius. Henschenius has added a 
relation of many others approved by the auditors of the Rota under Urban 
VIIL, in 1629442 

The greatest danger in a public elevated station is, as St. Bernard 
pathetically put his disciple, whom he saw raised to the popedom, in mind 
of lest, in the hurry of external concerns, we should forget to give sufficient 
attention to those of our own souls, and lose ourselves in the wilderness or 
tumult of distracting thoughts and employments. But those who have their 
whole time at their own disposal, yet have their eyes always abroad, and 
live, as it were, without themselves, are truly foolish. Every one’s first and 
principal business is included within himself, in his own heart. It is so deep, 
that we shall always find in it exercise enough, and shall never be able to 
sound it: only He, who tries the thoughts and reins, can thoroughly know it. 
What have we to do to concern ourselves with the wars of states. and the 
quarrels of private persons? But it is infinitely both our duty and our interest 
to take cognizance of the contests between the flesh and the spirit within 
our own breasts: to appease this intestine war, by teaching the flesh to be in 
subjection, placing reason on its throne, and making God reign sovereignly 
in our hearts. It is not so slight a task as men generally seem to imagine, to 
keep our domestic kingdom in good order, and to govern wisely and holily 
those numerous people which are contained in this little state, that is to say, 
that multitude of affections, thoughts, opinions, and passions, which easily 
raise tumults in our hearts. Those who are charged with the care of others, 
are obliged to reserve to themselves leisure for pious meditation, prayer, 


and self-examination, and diligently to watch over their own souls. He who 
is bad to himself, to whom will he be good?144 


St. Hilary, Archbishop of Arles, C. 


From his life, by a contemporary bishop of his province, who had been his 
disciple. Ceillier shows this author to have been St. Honoratus, bishop of 
Marseilles. See Rivet, Hist. Littér. de la France, t. 2, p. 209. 


A. D. 449. 


This saint was nobly bom about the year 401, and was related to St. 
Honoratus of Arles, and of the same country in Gaul, which was probably 
Lorraine, or some other part of Austrasia. He was brought up in a manner 
suitable to his birth, in the study of the liberal arts, and of every branch of 
polite learning, especially of eloquence and philosophy. But how little value 
we ought to set on all things that appear great in the eyes of the world, he 
himself has taught us. “We are all equal,” says he, “in Jesus Christ; and the 
highest degree of our nobility is to be of the number of the true servants of 
God. Neither science, nor birth, according to this world, can exalt us, but in 
proportion to our contempt of them.” Before God had put these sentiments 
into his heart, he seems to have been not altogether insensible to the 
advantages of this world, in which he was raised to the highest dignities. 
His kinsman, St. Honoratus, who had forsaken his country to seek Christ in 
the solitude of the isle of Lerins, where he had founded a great monastery, 
was the instrument made use of by the Almighty to open his eyes. This holy 
man had always loved Hilary, and thought he could not give him more solid 
proof of his friendship than by endeavoring to gain him entirely to God. He 
therefore left his retirement for a few days to seek him out, and endeavored 
to move him by the same powerful, weighty reflections, which had made 
the deepest impression on his own mind, and induced him to break the 
chains of the world. “What floods of tears,” says St. Hilary, “did this true 
friend shed to soften the hardness of my heart! How often did he embrace 
me with the most tender and compassionate affection, to obtain of me that I 
would take into serious consideration the salvation of my soul! Yet, by an 


unhappy victory, I still remained conqueror.” Honoratus, finding his 
endeavors to wean him from the charms of a deceitful world ineffectual, 
had recourse to prayer, his ordinary refuge. “Well,” said he to Hilary, “I will 
obtain of God, what you will not now grant me.” Upon which they took 
leave of each other. Hilary, reflecting on what Honoratus had said to him, 
was not long before he began to feel a violent conflict within himself. “On 
one side,” says he, “methought I saw the Lord calling me; on the other the 
world offering me its seducing charms and pleasures. How often did I 
embrace and reject, will and not will the same thing! But in the end Jesus 
Christ triumphed in me. And three days after Honoratus had left me, the 
mercy of God, solicited by his prayers, subdued my rebellious soul.” He 
then went in person to seek St. Honoratus, and appeared before him as 
humble and tractable as the saint had left him haughty and indocile. 

From this moment there appeared in Hilary that wonderful change which 
the Holy Ghost produces in a soul which he truly converts. His words, 
looks, and whole comportment breathed nothing but humility, patience, 
sweetness, mortification, and charity. Every one saw in him a man who 
began to labor in earnest to save his soul, and who had put his hand to the 
plough to look no more behind him, or to send a single thought after what 
he had left for Christ’s sake. Aspiring to perfection, he sold all his several 
estates to his brother, and distributed all the money accruing from the sale 
among the poor, and the most indigent monasteries. Thus disengaged from 
the world, and naked, no less in the inward disposition of soul than in his 
exterior, he, like Abraham, took leave of his own country, and made the best 
of his way to Lerins; where from his first entrance he made it appear that he 
was worthy to live in the company of saints. He set out in the pursuit of 
monastic perfection with such zeal and ferver, as to become in a short time 
the pattern of those on whose instructions and example he came to form his 
own conduct. His application to prayer and mortification, and his 
watchfulness and care to avoid the smallest faults and imperfections, 
prepared him to receive the gift of tears. It is thought that his baptism was 
posterior to his retirement. St. Honoratus having been chosen archbishop of 
Aries, in 426, Hilary followed him to that city; but it was not long before 
his love of solitude occasioned his return co Lerins. All the holy inhabitants 
of that isle testified as great joy to receive him again, as he felt to see 
himself among them. But. God, who had other designs upon him, did not 


permit him to enjoy long his beloved retirement. St. Honoratus begged his 
assistance, and the comfort of his company, and as he did not yield to 
entreaties, went himself to fetch him from Lerins. Soon after God called St. 
Honoratus to himself, his death happening in 428 or 429. Hilary, though 
sensibly afflicted for the loss of such a friend, rejoiced however to see 
himself at liberty, and set out directly for Lerins. But no sooner were the 
citizens apprized of his departure;, than messengers posted after him with 
such expedition, that he was overtaken, brought back, and consecrated 
archbishop, though only twenty-nine years of age. 

In this high station the virtues which he had acquired in solitude shone 
with lustre to mankind. The higher he was exalted by his dignity, the more 
did he humble himself beneath all others in his heart. He reduced himself in 
every thing to the strictest bounds of necessity: and he had only one coat for 
winter and summer. He applied himself diligently to meditation on the holy 
scriptures, and preaching the word of God, was assiduous in prayer, 
watching, and fasting. He had his hours also for manual labor, with a view 
of gaining something for the poor; choosing such work as he could join 
with reading or prayer. He travelled always on foot, and had attained to so 
perfect an evenness of temper, that his mind seemed never ruffled with the 
least emotion of anger. He had an admirable talent in preaching. When he 
spoke before the learned of the world, his elocution, his accent, his 
discourse, his action, were such as the greatest orators justly admired, but 
despaired ever to come up to. Yet when he instructed the illiterate, he 
changed his manner of address, and proportioned his instructions to the 
capacities of the most simple and ignorant, though always supporting the 
dignity of the divine word by a manner and expression suitable to its 
majesty. He preached the truth in its purity, without flattering the great. He 
had often in private admonished a certain judge in the province of a 
criminal partiality in the administration of justice, but without effect. One 
day the magistrate came into the church, attended by his officers, while the 
saint was preaching. The holy bishop broke off his sermon on the spot, and 
gave his surprised audience for reason, that he who had so often neglected 
the advice he had given him for his salvation, was not worthy to partake of 
the nourishment of the divine word. The judge no sooner heard his 
reflection, but withdrew in confusion, and the saint resumed his discourse. 
Observing one day that many went out of the church immediately after the 


reading of the gospel, just as he was going to preach, he prevailed with 
them to return, by saying: “You will not so easily get out of hell, if you are 
once unhappily fallen into its dungeons.” He had such a love for the poor, 
that to have the more to bestow on them, he lived himself in the greatest 
poverty: he never kept a horse, and labored hard in digging and manuring 
the ground, though educated according to the dignity of his family. To 
redeem captives he caused the church plate to be sold, not excepting the 
sacred vessels; making use of patens and chalices of glass in the celebration 
of the divine mysteries. If his compassion for the corporal miseries of the 
faithful was so tender, we may judge how much more he was moved to pity 
at their spiritual necessities. He bore the weak with tenderness, but never 
indulged the passions or sloth of any. When he put any one in a course of 
penance he was himself bathed in tears; whereby he both excited the 
penitent to the like, and with ardent sighs and prayer obtained for him of 
God the grace of compunction and pardon. He visited the bishops of his 
province, and endeavored to make them walk in the perfect spirit of Christ, 
the prince of pastors. He established many monasteries, and took particular 
care to enforce a strict observance of monastic discipline among them. He 
had a close friendship with St. Germanus, whom he called his father, and 
respected as an apostle. He presided in the council of Ries in 439, in the 
first council of Orange in 441, in the council of Vaison in 442, and probably 
in 443, in the second council of Arles, in all which several canons of 
discipline were framed. 

His zeal exasperated several repid persons; and some of these, by 
misconstruing his actions, gave the holy pope St. Leo a disadvantageous 
character of him. His zeal, indeed, had been on some occasions too hasty 
and precipitate: but this was owing in him to mistake, not to passion; for the 
circumstances of his actions, and of his eminent piety, oblige us to interpret 
his intention by the same spirit by which he governed himself in his whole 
conduct. This disagreement between St. Leo and St. Hilary proved a trial 
for the exercise of zeal in the former, and of patience in the latter, for his 
greater sanctification by humility, submission, and silence. Chelidonius, 
bishop of Besangon, had been deposed by St. Hilary upon an allegation, 
that, before he was consecrated bishop, he had married a widow, and had 
condemned persons to death as magistrate; both which were looked upon as 
irregularities or disqualifications for holy orders. Chelidonius hereupon set 


out for Rome, to justify himself to the pope, St. Leo, who received his 
appeal from his metropolitan, and acquitted him of the irregularity with 
which he stood charged. St. Hilary, upon hearing that his suffragan was 
gone for Rome, followed him thither on foot, and in the midst of winter. 
The pope having assembled a council to judge this affair, St. Hilary took his 
seat among the other bishops that composed it: but from his not attempting 
to prove the irregularity which had been alleged against Chelidonius, the 
Saint seemed to own that he had been imposed on as to the matter of fact. 
But he pretended, that the cause ought not to be judged otherwise than by 
commissaries deputed by the pope to take cognizance of it in the country 
that gave it birth, a point for which some Africans had contended. This plea 
was overruled, the contrary having been frequently practised, when both 
parties could appear at Rome: though the manner of judging appeals is only 
a point of discipline, which may vary in different places. Another affair 
brought St. Hilary into a greater difficulty. Projectus, a bishop of his 
province, being sick, St. Hilary, upon information, hastened to his see, and 
ordained a new bishop: after which Projectus recovering, there were two 
bishops contending for the same see, and Hilary supported the last 
ordained; perhaps because the first might remain disabled for his functions. 
The author of St. Hilary’s life does not clear up his conduct in this 
particular: but we cannot doubt of the sincerity of his intention. Moreover 
the discipline of the church in such matters was not at that time so clearly 
settled by the canons as it has been since. St. Hilary therefore imagined a 
metropolitan might have a discretionary power in such matters. However 
St. Leo rightly judged such an ordination irregular fable to great 
inconveniences, and productive of schisms. Wherefore he forbade St. 
Hilary to ordain any bishops for the future. Our holy prelate cancelled his 
mistakes by his patience, and St. Leo, writing immediately after the saint’s 
death, to his successor Ravennus, calls him, Hilary of holy memory.!42 
Exhausted by austerities and labors, St. Hilary passed to a better life on the 
5th of May, 449, being only forty-eight years old. St. Honoratus, the 
eloquent bishop of Marseilles,142° who has given us an abstract of his life, 
relates several miraculous cures wrought by the saint while he was living. 
His body lies in a subterraneous chapel, under the high altar, in the church 


of St. Honoratus at Arles, with an elegant ancient epitaph. The name of St. 
Hilary stands in the Roman Martyrology. 

That this saint never gave in to the Semi-Pelagian doctrine, though it had 
not been then condemned by any decree of the pastors of the church, is 
clearly shown by Tillemont!4% and Dom. Rivet.4@ This is proved from 
several passages in his life by St. Honoratus; and in the Martyrologies of 
Rabanus and Notker it is mentioned that he vigorously exerted his zeal in 
bringing to light and in correcting the Pelagian heresy, which is taught in 
the conferences of Cassian.14 His exposition of the creed, commended by 
the ancients, is now lost: his homilies on all the feasts of the year were 
much esteemed, but are not known at present. The best edition of his works 
is given by John Salinas, regular canon of St. John Lateran, in Italy, in 1731 


St. Angelus, Carmelite Friar, M. 


He was of Jewish parents, and a native of Jerusalem. Being converted to the 
faith, he embraced the austere life of certain anchorets on the banks of the 
Jordan; from whom he passed to the hermits of the desert on mount Carmel. 
He seems to have been one among them at the time when the blessed Albert 
drew up a rule for them in 1206: at least he became one of the first friars of 
that holy order. Coming to preach in the West, he was massacred by the 
heretics at Licate or Leocata, in Sicily, in 1225, by the contrivance of a 
powerful rich man, whose incest with a sister he had severely reproved, and 
had converted her from that scandalous life. The annals of the order furnish 
the most material circumstances of his glorious death, and the account of 
his miracles. See Papebroke the Bollandist, t. 2, Maij. p. 56, who sets no 
great value on any of the three different acts or relations of his martyrdom, 
but gives long accounts of miracles performed since his death, and of the 
great veneration which is paid to him in Sicily, especially at Leocata and at 
Palermo. See also on St. Angelus, the new Bibliotheca Carmelitana, printed 
at Orleans, in 1752, t.1, p. 113. 


St. Mauront, Abbot 


He was born in the year 634, and was baptized by St. Riquier. Being the 
eldest son of blessed Adalbald, an illustrious French nobleman of royal 
blood, and of St. Rictrudes, of a most noble family in Gascony or 
Aquitaine, his high birth promised him the first honors of the kingdom, and 
his capacity and integrity made him superior to the greatest affairs. He 
passed his youth in the court of king Clovis II. and the holy queen 
Bathildes, and discharged in it many honorable employs. On the death of 
his father he became lord or duke of Douay, and succeeded to his other 
large estates, came home into Flanders to settle his concerns and to marry a 
rich young lady, a treaty having been already concluded for this purpose. 
But God designed him for a state of greater perfection; and his instrument 
for bringing this about was St. Amand, bishop of Maestricht, who then led a 
retired life in his monastery of Elnone. Mauront was so touched by a 
discourse of this holy prelate on the vanity and dangers of the world, that he 
went directly to the monastery of Marchiennes, founded by his mother. 
There he soon received the clerical tonsure from St. Amand, and after some 
years was made deacon and prior of Hemaye, or Hamaige, half a league 
from Marchiennes, on the Scarp. He built himself a new monastery called 
Breiiil, on his estate of Merville, a considerable town near St. Venant, in the 
diocese of Teroiianne, and when it was finished, was chosen the first abbot. 
His father Adalbald had two brothers, Sigefrid, count of Ponthieu, and 
Archenald Mayor of the Palace to Clovis II., son to Dagobert, to whom they 
were related. After the death of Adalbald, whom the poet who celebrated St. 
Rictrudes, styles duke of the people of Douay,/4®2 his brother Archenald 
rebuit, the castle of Douay, (which gave rise to the town,) and founded the 
church of our Lady, now called St. Amatus’s.448! St. Amatus, on being 
banished by king Theodoric IHI., was committed to the care of Mauront, 
who profited exceedingly by the saintly conversations of that holy 
confessor: whom he so much respected that he resigned to him his abbacy, 


and lived under his obedience, but was obliged to resume his charge upon 
the death of that holy bishop, in 690. He was also abbot of the monks at 
Marchiennes, while his sister Clotsenda was abbess of the separate house of 
nuns, this being at that time a double monastery. St. Mauront died there in 
the seventy-second year of his age, of Christ 706, on the 5th of May, on 
which day he is commemorated in the Belgic Martyrologies. Merville, the 
ancient Minariacum of Antoninus, having been plundered by the Danes or 
Normans, towards the end of the ninth century, Charles the Simple, king of 
France, transferred the community of monks from Breiiil to our Lady’s 
church at Douay, which had been founded by Archenald, St. Mauront’s 
uncle. At the same time the body of St. Mauront, with that of St. Amatus, 
was translated from Breiiil to Douay, and both are there enshrined in the 
church of St. Amatus, which, since the secularization of the monastery in 
940, is a collegiate church of canons. In its archives, and in the ancient 
calendars of the cathedral of Arras, St. Martin’s at Tournay, Liesse, &c., St. 
Mauront is styled sometimes Levite or deacon, and sometimes abbot: by 
which he seems never to have been ordained priest. His body is kept in a 
rich shrine in this church, in which is a chapel sacred to his name and his 
parents, where his statue is seen betwixt those of his parents. He is 
represented holding in his right hand a sceptre, and in his left a building 
with a tower or belfry. The abbey of St. Guislin in Hainault possesses his 
skull in a shrine of silver gilt. The cathedral of Arras, and some churches, 
show particles of his relics.4482 On his life consult Huebald the monk, in his 
life of St. Rictrudes, the archives of the church of St. Amatus in Douay, 
copied by Buzelin in his accurate Gallo-Flandria, and Annales Flandrici, 
and by Henschenius, t. 2, Maij, p. 53. See also Mirus, Malbrancq, Locrius, 
Grammaye, Sylvius Baldricus, Le Cointe, an. 638, n. 97; Molanus, &c. 


St. Avertin, C. 


He was a holy deacon, who attended St. Thomas of Canterbury in his exile, 
and in all his troubles. After the martyrdom of that prelate, Avertin 
consecrated himself to the service of the poor and strangers at Vinzai, a 
village in Touraine, where he happily ended his course about 1189. See the 
new Martyrology of Evreux, that of Tours, &c., on the 5th of May. 


May 6" 


St. John Before the Latin Gate 


FROM ST. JEROM IN JOVIN. T. 1, P. 14. TERTULLIAN, PRAESCR. C. 36. TILLEM. T. 1, P. 338, 
AND L’ISTORIA DELLA CHIESA DIS. GIOVANNI AVANTI PORTA LATINA, SCRITTA DA 
GIO. MARIO CRESCIMBENI. ROMA, 1716. 4TO. 


A.D. 95. 


When the two sons of Zebedee, James and John, strangers as yet to the 
mystery of the cross and the nature of Christ’s kingdom, had, by their 
mother Salome,/4®2 besought our Lord to allot them the two first places in 
his kingdom, (implied by sitting at his right and left hand,) he asked them 
whether they were disposed to drink of his cup, or in other words, to suffer 
with him, in which case they should not fail to be considered in proportion 
to their pains and fidelity. The two disciples answered boldly in the 
affirmative, assuring their divine Master that they were ready to undergo 
anything for his sake. Our Lord thereupon foretold them that their sincerity 
should be brought to the trial, and that they should both be partakers of his 
cup of sufferings, and undergo bitter things for the honor and confirmation 
of the Christian religion. This was literally fulfilled in St. James, on his 
being put to death for the faith by Herod: and this day’s festival records in 
part the manner in which it was verified in St. John. It may be said, without 
any violence to the sense of the words, that this favorite disciple, who so 
tenderly loved his Master, and was so tenderly beloved by him, drank of his 
chalice, and experienced a large share of its bitterness, when he assisted at 
his crucifixion; feeling then in his soul, by grief and compassion, whatever 
he saw him suffer on the cross. This was further fulfilled after the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, when he underwent the like imprisonment, scourging, 
&c., with the other apostles, as is recorded in the fifth chapter of the Acts. 
But our Saviour’s prediction was to be accomplished in a more particular 
manner, and still more conformable to the letter, and which should entitle 
him to the merit and crown of martyrdom; the instrument whereof was 
Domitian, the last of the twelve Cesars. 


He was a tyrant, detestable to all men on account of his cruelty, and the 
author of the second general persecution of the church. In the beginning of 
his reign he accustomed himself to take pleasure in acts of inhumanity, 
spending part of his time in his closet in catching flies, and sticking them 
with a sharp bodkin. He debauched his own niece, and impiously took the 
titles of God and Lord, as Suetonius and Eusebius have recorded. He 
reigned fifteen years, that is, from the year of Christ 81 to 96. Tacitus says, 
that in cruelty he surpassed Nero, who often shunned the sight of barbarous 
executions, whereas Domitian was known to take delight in beholding 
them. He deluged Rome with the blood of its illustrious citizens, and out of 
a hatred to virtue, banished the philosophers; on which occasion Epictetus 
(whose Enchiridion is the most perfect abstract of the justest sentiments of 
moral virtue ever published by a heathen) and Dio Chrysostomus, with 
others, were expelled the city. As for the Christians, not only the sanctity of 
their doctrine and manners was the strongest reproach of the crimes of the 
tyrant, but the general hatred of the heathens against them excited him to 
glut his insatiable cruelty with their innocent blood. St. John, who was the 
only surviving apostle, and who at that time governed all the churches of 
Asia with the highest reputation which his dignity, extraordinary virtue, and 
miracles had acquired, was apprehended at Ephesus, and sent prisoner to 
Rome in the year 95. The emperor did not relent at the sight of a man of his 
most venerable old age and countenance, which alone might suffice to 
command respect, but condemned him to a most barbarous death, by 
ordering him to be cast into a caldron of boiling oil. The holy apostle was 
probably first scourged, according to the Roman custom with regard to 
criminals before execution, who could not plead the privilege of being 
Roman citizens. It is at least certain, from Tertullian, St. Jerom, and 
Eusebius, that by the order of the tyrant, he was thrown into a vessel of 
boiling oil. The martyr doubtless heard, with great joy, this barbarous 
sentence, exulting at the thought of speedily rejoining his Redeemer, and 
desiring to repay love for love in the best manner he was able, and to die for 
Him who had laid down his most precious life to save us sinners from hell. 
The most cruel torments seemed to him light and most agreeable, because 
they would, he hoped, unite him forever to his divine Master and Saviour: 
but God accepted his will, and crowned his desire; he conferred on him the 
honor and merit of martyrdom, but suspended the operation of the fire, as 


he had formerly preserved the three children from hurt in the Babylonian 
furnace. The seething oil was changed in his regard into a refreshing bath, 
and the saint came out more fresh and lively than he had entered the 
caldron. Domitian, with most of the heathens, entertained a great idea of the 
power of magic, in which he had been confirmed by the reports concerning 
the prodigies pretended to be wrought by the famous magician, Apollonius 
of Tyana, whom he had sent for to Rome. He therefore saw this miracle 
without drawing from it the least advantage, but, like another Pharaoh, 
remained hardened in his iniquity. However, he contented himself after this 
with banishing the holy apostle into the little island of Patmos, one of the 
Sporades, in the Archipelago or Aigean sea. Domitian being assassinated 
the year following, his statues were everywhere pulled down, his named 
erased from all public buildings, and his decrees declared void by the 
senate. Upon which St. John returned to Ephesus, in the reign of Nerva, 
who by mildness, during his short reign of one year and four months, 
labored to restore the faded lustre of the Roman empire. 

This glorious triumph of St. John happened without the gate of Rome, 
called Latina, because it led to Latium. A church was consecrated in the 
same place in memory of this miracle, under the first Christian emperors, 
which has always borne this title. It is said to have been a pagan temple of 
Diana, before it was converted to the worship of the true God. It was rebuilt 
by pope Adrian I. in 772. This festival has been kept in many places a 
holiday. In the twelfth century, and probably long before, till the change of 
religion, it was observed in England a holiday of the second rank, in which 
all servile work was forbid, except agriculture. Our pious Saxon ancestors 
had a singular devotion to St. Peter and St. John the Evangelist. 

Our divine Saviour, as a mark of his special favor, and to put their love to 
the test, asked his two disciples, James and John, whether they could drink 
of the cup of which he was to drink. His sufferings he called his cup, first, 
because, out of the excess of his love for man, he was pressed with a 
burning desire to suffer and die for his redemption, as with a vehement 
thirst, which nothing but the ignominies and cruel torments of his cross 
could satiate.484 O ardent desire of Jesus to suffer for us! O love of his 
cross! Secondly, Because, among the Jews, a portion which fell to a 
person’s lot was called his cup, Jesus, by this expression, gives us to 


understand that his cross and sufferings were allotted him by his eternal 
Father as his portion, and that from the first moment of his Incarnation he 
accepted it cheerfully from his hands, with an entire submission to his will, 
offering himself as a victim perfectly to accomplish it. He presents his cup 
to his servants to drink, because there is nothing which produces in them so 
perfect a conformity with himself, or improves more wonderfully all heroic 
virtues in their souls, or obtains more abundantly for them the greatest 
graces, provided we bear our cross with him, embrace it affectionately for 
his love, and offer our sufferings to him, uniting them with his. O precious 
cross! you are the high royal road to heaven, sanctified and made divine by 
our sovereign Head, who opened it, and showed the way in which all his 
elect follow him. St. John suffered above the other saints a martyrdom of 
love, being a martyr, and more than a martyr, at the foot of the cross of his 
divine Master, with the true lovers of Jesus, Magdalen, and the Blessed 
Virgin mother. All his sufferings were by love and compassion imprinted in 
his soul, and thus shared by him. O singular happiness of St. John, to have 
stood under the cross of Christ, so near his divine person, when the other 
disciples had all forsaken him! O extraordinary privilege, to have suffered 
martyrdom in the person of Jesus, and been eye-witness or all he did or 
endured, and of all that happened to him in that great sacrifice and 
mystery !1485 Here he drank of his cup; this was truly a martyrdom, and our 
Saviour exempted all those who had assisted at the martyrdom of his cross 
from suffering death by the hands of persecutors. St. John, nevertheless, 
received also the crown of this second martyrdom, to which the sacrifice of 
his will was not wanting, but only the execution. 


St. John Damascen 


FATHER OF THE CHURCH. 


From the works of the saint, and the histories of those times. His life written 
by John IV., patriarch of Jerusalem, who lived two hundred years after him, 
borrows the first part, before his monastic profession, from uncertain 
memoirs. See Nat. Alex. sec. 8; Fleury, b. 42; Papebroke May 6; Ceillier. t. 
18, p. 110. 


A. D. 780. 


Mahomet, the great impostor, subdued a considerable part of Arabia before 
his death, which happened in 632. His successor, Abubeker, extended his 
conquests into Chaldea and Persia. Omar, the second caliph of the Saracens, 
subdued Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, before the death of the 
emperor Heraclius, in 641. Othman, the third caliph, died in 655, and Ali 
the fourth, in 660. This last founded the sect of Mahometanism which the 
Persians follow, and which the Turks and others, who adhere to the 
interpretations of his predecessors, Omar and Othman, detest above all 
other religions. Such was the posture of affairs in the East, when St. John 
was born, in the declension of the seventh century, at Damascus, from 
which city he received his surname: by the Saracens he was called Mansur. 
He was of a noble and ancient family, and his father, though always a 
zealous and pious Christian, was held in great esteem by the Saracen 
caliphs for his high birth, probity, and abilities; was advanced by them to 
the first employments of the state, and made their chief secretary or 
counsellor. The pious statesman was the more watchful and fervent in all 
duties of religion, the greater the dangers were to which he saw his faith 
exposed. Being chiefly solicitous for the education of his son in innocence 
and piety, amidst the dangers of such a court, he purchased the liberty of a 
learned and devout Grecian monk, named Cosmas, who, having been taken 
prisoner by the Saracens, was brought to Damascus for sale. Him he 


appointed tutor to his son, and to another youth called Cosmas, the charge 
of whose education he had taken upon himself. The preceptor entered into 
the views of the zealous parent, and bent his whole attention to defend the 
tender plants from the rude winds of trials and temptations. The caliph was 
much taken with the capacity and virtue of John, and after the death of his 
father, made him governor of Damascus, his capital city. After Ali, the 
dignity of caliph had passed into another family, called the Ommiads. The 
name of the first of these was Moavia. This prince and his immediate 
successors treated the Christians with courtesy and mildness: and so great 
were the abilities, and such the transcendent virtue of John, that he enjoyed 
his prince’s favor without envy. But he always trembled at the sight of those 
spiritual dangers with which he saw himself surrounded. He was sensible, 
that, in a flow of plenty and prosperity, the heart is apt to warp towards vice 
and the world, and he dreaded the contagion of the air he breathed. He 
therefore, at length, came to a resolution to resign his honors, and soon after 
disposed of his estates in favor of the church and the poor, and with 
Cosmas, his companion, withdrew secretly to the great Laura of St. Sabas, 
near Jerusalem. Cosmas was afterwards chosen bishop of Majuma, in 
Palestine. 

Saint John, in his solitude, rejoiced to see himself delivered from the 
slavery of the world, and placed in a happy state of uninterrupted 
tranquillity, where his years passed away without one heavy minute, and 
where he had no other occupation but that of employing, without 
distraction, all his thoughts and endeavors on the end of his creation, the 
securing the salvation of his soul. He considered the important work which 
he had upon his hands, and set himself in earnest to learn perfectly to 
subdue his passions, and walk in the paths of true virtue. With this view, he 
addressed himself to the superior of the Laura, who gave him for director an 
experienced old monk. This great master in a spiritual life, conducting the 
novice to his cell, gave him the following short lessons: First, That he 
should never do his own will, but study in all things to die to himself, in 
order to divest himself of all inordinate self-love or attachment to creatures. 
Secondly, That he should frequently offer to God all his actions, difficulties, 
and prayers. Thirdly, That he should take no pride in his learning or any 
other advantage, but ground himself in a sincere and thorough conviction 
that he had nothing of his own stock but ignorance and weakness. Fourthly, 


That he should renounce all vanity, should always mistrust himself and his 
own lights, and never desire visions or the like extraordinary favors. Fifthly, 
That he should banish from his mind all thoughts of the world, nor ever 
disclose to strangers the instructions given him in the monastery that he 
should keep strict silence, and remember that there may be harm even in 
saying good things without necessity. By the punctual observance of these 
rules, the fervent novice made great progress in an interior life and 
Christian perfection. His director, to promote his spiritual advancement, 
often put his virtue to severe trials. He once sent him to Damascus to sell 
some baskets, and having set an exorbitant price on them, forbade him to 
take less. The saint obeyed his director without the least demur, and 
appeared poor and ill-clad in that great city, in which he had formerly lived 
in splendor. On being asked the price of his ware, he was abused and 
insulted for the unreasonableness of his demands. At length, one that had 
been formerly his servant, out of compassion, purchased his whole stock, at 
the price he asked; and the saint returned to his superior, victorious over 
vanity and pride. It happened that a certain monk, being inconsolable for 
the death of his brother, the saint, by way of comforting him. recited to him 
a Greek verse, importing, that all is vanity which time destroyeth. His 
director, for his greater security against the temptation of vanity or 
ostentation, on account of learning, called this a disobedience in speaking 
without necessity, and, by way of chastisement, turned him out of his cell. 
The humble saint wept bitterly to heal this wound of disobedience in his 
soul, as he confessed it to be; and without endeavoring to extenuate the 
fault, though in itself so excusable, begged the monks to intercede for him 
to his director for pardon. This was at length obtained, but only on 
condition that with his own hand he should cleanse out and carry away all 
the filth that lay about the monastery; which condition the saint, to whom 
humiliations were always welcome, most cheerfully complied with. 

So accomplished a virtue made his superiors judge him worthy to be 
promoted to the priesthood, which was then much more rare in monasteries 
than at present. This dignity served only to increase his humility and fervor. 
His director at length thought him sufficiently grounded in habits of 
profound humility and self-denial, to be permitted to employ his talents in 
writing for the edification of others and the service of the church, without 
falling into the dangerous temptations of self-conceit and pride. For a secret 


vanity or self-complacency often robs even the Christian writer of the fruit 
of his labors before God; and an eminent author calls this base weakness of 
vanity the last foible of great geniuses. John had given proof by long and 
severe rials, that an entire contempt of himself, and a feeling sense of his 
own weakness and absolute insufficiency, were deeply rooted in his heart, 
when his superiors thought him sufficiently armed against this snare to be 
employed in teaching their theological schools. Soon after, they ordered 
him to take up his pen in defence of our holy faith, attacked by the 
Iconoclast heretics. The emperor Leo, the Isaurian, had published his edicts 
against holy images, in 726, and had found many followers, when St. John 
entered the lists against that heresy. He begins his first discourse, or oration, 
on this religious subject as follows: “Conscious to myself of my own 
baseness and unworthiness, I ought rather to condemn myself to an eternal 
silence, weeping, and confessing my sins before God. But seeing the 
church, which is founded on a rock, assailed by a furious storm, I think I 
ought no longer to remain silent, because I fear God more than an emperor 
of the earth.” He lays down for the foundation of the dispute, that the 
church cannot err: consequently it could never fall into idolatry.“°® He 
explains what is meant by the adoration due to God alone, which, with St. 
Austin and other fathers, he calls Latria; and that inferior veneration which 
is paid to the friends and servants of God, which is entirely different, and 
infinitely beneath the former; and no more inconsistent with it than the civil 
honor which the law of nature and the holy scriptures command us to pay to 
princes and superiors. He shows that the veneration which we pay to the 
things which belong to God, as altars, &c., is not less distinct from the 
supreme honor we give to God. He says, the precept in the old law, which 
forbade images, (if it be not to be restrained to idols,) was merely 
ceremonial, and only regarded the Jews: which law, if we restore, we must 
equally admit circumcision and the sabbath. He testifies that the Iconoclasts 
allowed a religious honor to be due to the holy place on Mount Calvary, to 
the stone of the sepulchre, to the book of the gospels, to crosses and sacred 
vessels. Lastly, he proves the veneration of holy images by the testimony of 
the fathers. In his second discourse he teaches at large that the emperor is in 
trusted with the government of the state, but has no authority to make 


decisions in points of ecclesiastical doctrine. In the third, he demonstrates 
the use of holy images from the tradition of the fathers. 

The dogmatical writings of this great doctor show the extent of his genius 
still more than his controversial; and in them the strength and clearness of 
his reasoning can be equalled only by the depth of his penetration, and the 
soundness of his judgment.4484 His most important and celebrated work is, 
The Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, divided into four books, in which he 
reduces all the branches of theology which the ancients explained in several 
scattered works into one regular body, which gives this sublime study the 
advantage of excellent method, connects all its parts in a short system, and 
sets them all together in one clear point of view.4488 This work was the first 
plan of the scholastic method of teaching divinity, which St. Anselm 
introduced much later among the Latins. St. John composed many holy 
canticles; and to his fellow-pupil, Cosmas, is the Greek Church indebted for 
the greater part of the sacred hymns which it uses in the divine office. 

St. John travelled into Palestine, and also to Constantinople, to encourage 
the faithful, and to defend the use of holy images in the very seat of the 
persecutor, Constantine Copronymus. But he returned again to the Laura of 
St. Sabas, in Palestine, where, being in the dominions of the Saracen caliph, 
he continued to defend the church by his pen. We have the unexceptionable 
testimony of Dr. Cave,/482 that no man can have a sound judgment who, 
reading his works, doth not admire his extraordinary erudition, the justness 
and precision of his ideas and conceptions, and the strength of his 
reasoning, especially in theological matters. But Baronius observes, that he 
was sometimes led into mistakes with regard to historical facts by faulty 
memoirs. John IV., patriarch of Jerusalem, extols his great skin in 
mathematics. Amidst his studies he was careful to nourish in his heart a 
spirit of devotion by constant recollection, and daily contemplation. For it is 
the reflection of a great man, and an eminent scholar,4° writing to 
contemplative persons, “that without assiduous prayer, reasoning is a great 
dissipation of the mind, and learning often extinguishes the humble interior 
spirit of prayer, as wind does a candle” In another place he calls too close 
application to mathematics the death of the spirit of prayer, and adds: 
“Suffer not yourself to be bewitched with the inchantment of geometry. 
Nothing will sooner dry up in you the interior spirit of recollection and 


devotion.” St. John, to shun this rock, was careful that his studies should 
never degenerate into a passion; he never suffered them to dissipate his 
mind, or encroach on his exercises of devotion, or any other duties, and in 
his inquiries shunned all idle curiosity. Having by retirement prepared 
himself for his last passage, he died in his cell about the year 780. His tomb 
was discovered near the church porch of this Laura, in the twelfth century, 
as John Phocas testifies.1424 


St. Eadbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, C. 


Venerable Bede assures us, that this holy man excelled both in the 
knowledge of the holy scriptures, and in the observance of the divine 
precepts. All his lifetime he was remarkable for his almsdeeds, and it was a 
law with him to lay aside yearly the tenth part of his goods for the poor. He 
was ordained successor to St. Cuthbert, in the see of Lindisfarne, in 687, 
and most worthily governed that church eleven years. It was his custom 
twice a year, in Lent, and during forty days before Christmas, to retire into a 
solitary place, encompassed by the waters of the sea, where St. Cuthbert 
had for some time served God in private before he went to the isle of Ferne. 
St. Eadbert spent this time remote from all company, in abstinence, prayers, 
and tears. St. Cuthbert had been buried about eleven years, when the 
brethren desired, with the approbation of Eadbert, to take up the bones of 
that eminent servant of God, whose life had been signalized by many 
illustrious miracles. Instead of dust, to which they expected they were 
reduced, to their great surprise they found the body as entire, and the joints 
all as pliable as if it had been living: all the vestments and clothes in which 
it was laid were also sound, and wonderfully fresh and bright. The monks 
made haste to inform the holy bishop, who was then in his Lent retreat, and 
they brought him part of the garments which covered the holy body. These 
he devoutly kissed, and ordered that the blessed body should be laid in 
other garments, put into the new coffin which was made for the holy relics, 
and, for greater veneration, placed above the pavement in the sanctuary. He 
added, that the grave which had been sanctified by so great a miracle of 
heavenly grace, would not remain long empty. This was accordingly done, 
and presently after Eadbert, the bishop beloved of God, fell dangerously 
sick, and his distemper daily increasing, on the 6th of May following he 
departed to our Lord. His body was laid in St. Cuthbert’s grave, and over 
the place was deposited the uncorrupted body of that glorious servant of 
God. “Miracles here wrought from time to time, in curing the sick, bear 


testimony to the merits of them both,” says Bede. The same historian 
informs us, that St. Eadbert covered with lead the church of Lindisfarne, 
which was dedicated by the archbishop Theodorus, under the patronage of 
St. Peter. It had been formerly built by bishop Finan, after the Scottish 
fashion, of oak boards and thatched with reeds. See Bede, Hist.1. 3, c. 25,1. 
4, c. 29, 30, and his life of St. Cuthbert. St. Eadbert is named on this day in 
the Roman Martyrology. 


May 7" 


St. Stanislas, Bishop of Cracow, Martyr 


FROM HIS LIFE, ELEGANTLY WRITTEN BY LONGINUS DUGLOSS. ALSO FROM 
CHROMERUS. KRANIZIUS, B. 3, C. 12, 13, 14, &C. SEE PAPEBROKE, T. 2, MAJJ, P. 198. 


A. D. 1079. 


Stanislas Sezepanowski was born on the 26th of July, 1030, at Sezepanow, 
in the diocese of Cracow. His parents, both of the most illustrious families 
of Poland, had passed thirty years together without issue, when this son was 
given them by heaven, after they had lost all hopes of children. They 
received him with thanksgiving to God, and devoted him from his birth to 
the divine service. The example of their extraordinary piety, charity to the 
poor, and constant practice of mortification, made insensible impressions 
upon the tender heart of their son, which were strengthened by their 
assiduous instructions. Young Stanislas, from his very infancy, showed an 
unusual affection for prayer, seriousness, and mortification, being very 
temperate in his meals, often secretly lying on the ground, and inuring 
himself to suffer cold and other inconveniences; in which acts of self-denial 
he was privately encouraged by his parents; who were far from giving into 
the preposterous fondness of many who, by a false tendermess, too often 
make themselves the spiritual, and sometimes also the corporal murderers 
of their offspring. Stanislas being sent to school, by his progress in learning 
surpassed the expectation and even wishes of his friends: yet was always 
more careful to advance in piety. He had no relish for superfluous 
amusements; the time allowed for recreation he abridged as much as health 
would permit, and the money which was given him for his pocket was 
always secretly employed in relieving the poor. When grown up, he was 
sent to pursue his studies at Gnesna, the first university in the kingdom, and 
thence to Paris. His mildness, modesty, simplicity, and candor, joined with 
his capacity for learning, gained him everywhere as many friends and 
admirers as he had masters and acquaintance. After seven years spent in the 
schools of canon-law and divinity at Paris, refusing, out of humility, the 


degree of doctor, which was offered him, he returned home; and, upon the 
demise of his parents, disposed of his plentiful fortune in favor of the poor. 
He received the holy order of priesthood from the hands of Lampert Zula, 
bishop of Cracow, and was by him made canon of his cathedral, and soon 
after his preacher and vicar-general. His assiduous sermons, animated by 
the Spirit of God, with which he was replenished, and supported by the 
example and sanctity of his life, produced a wonderful reformation of 
manners, and inspired many with a contempt of the world to follow Christ. 
Both clergy and laity had recourse to his advice in all spiritual concerns 
from every part of the kingdom: and his diocesan, desirous of having him 
for his successor, made an offer to resign to him his bishopric; but the 
Saint’s opposition proved a bar not to be moved. However, upon the death 
of Lampert, he found himself unable to withstand the united votes of the 
king, clergy, and people, seconded by an express order they had obtained 
from pope Alexander H., for complying with their choice. Wherefore, not to 
resist the voice and will of heaven, he obeyed, and was consecrated bishop 
in 1072. This see, which had been formerly metropolitical, had at that time 
lost its archiepiscopal prerogative. 

Stanislas, seeing himself vested with the character of a successor of the 
apostles, studied to be such in his spirit and manners. His house was always 
crowded with poor, and he kept a list of all the widows and distressed 
persons. He was indefatigable in his functions, especially preaching, and 
scarce knew how to set bounds to his mortification and the exercises of 
prayer. He visited his whole diocese every year, and no irregularity whether 
in clergy or laity, could pass unobserved by him. Boleslas II. was then king 
of Poland. This prince sullied the glory of his victories (having had great 
success against the Russians) by his unbridled lust and debaucheries, and by 
horrid acts of tyranny and injustice, which procured him the surname of the 
Cruel. Though married, he was not ashamed to offer violence to several 
ladies of quality: and from private crimes broke at last into the most public 
and brutish extravagances. Those who approached him durst not make him 
proper remonstrances: such was the dread of his fury. Stanislas, however, 
boldly laid before him in private the scandal and enormity of his conduct. 
The king endeavored at first to extenuate his guilt, and when pressed closer 
by the saint, made some show of repentance. But whatever impression his 
remonstrances might make upon his mind, it seen wore off, and the king fell 


into his usual disorders, and began to express his aversion against the good 
bishop, and to complain of his boldness; neither were flatterers wanting to 
inflame his resentment. The prince carried off, and kept by violence, a very 
beautiful woman, wife of Miecislas, a gentleman in the palatinate of Sirad, 
and had by her several children. The archbishop of Gnesna, and others of 
the episcopal order that had free access to the king’s person, were hereupon 
solicited by the nobility to carry their complaints to the king, and lay before 
him the enormity of his crime; but the fear of offending their sovereign 
stopped their mouths: and this their silence was construed by the people in 
no other light than that of a mercenary connivance. Stanislas was the only 
person that had the courage requisite to discharge this duty. Having 
accordingly recommended the success of the affair to God, he went to court 
at the head of several gentlemen and ecclesiastics, and once more conjured 
the king, upon the most pressing considerations, to put an end to his 
enormous and scandalous disorders. He concluded his remonstrance with 
telling him, that if he persisted in his crimes, he ran the risk of being cut off 
from the communion of the faithful by the sentence of excommunication. 
This threw the king into a violent rage, who, regarding the saint’s charitable 
expostulation as an insult not to be borne, gave a free loose to his passion, 
and vowed revenge. He had first recourse to calumnies. The saint having 
purchased, some years before, an estate of one Peter, a gentleman of 
Piotrawin, who was since dead, and settled it upon his church, the nephews 
of the deceased were inveigled to accuse the bishop, contrary to truth, that 
he had never paid for the premises. The cause was pleaded before the king, 
and the witnesses of the payment durst not appear, having been privately 
intimidated by the king’s agents. The Polish historians of later ages relate, 
that the saint, after three days spent in fasting and prayer, went, 
accompanied with his clergy, to the church of Piotrawin, which is in the 
palatinate of Lublin, and causing the grave to be opened, raised Peter to life, 
and brought him into open court, where he declared before the king and the 
assembly that the land was bought and paid for by Stanislas; after which, 
being led back to his grave, he again returned to his former state. 

After this trial, the king seemed reconciled with the saint; but the 
succeeding acts of cruelty which he exercised upon his subjects, to whom 
he became a more inhuman tyrant than he had been even to his conquered 
enemies at Kijow in Russia, stirred up again the zeal of the holy pastor and 


when he could not be admitted into the king’s presence, he zealously 
applied himself to fastings, tears, and prayers for his conversion. Seeing no 
remedy applied to the evils he deplored, he made the king a third visit, and 
endeavored to open his eyes. But the prince, like a mad and desperate 
patient, who looks upon the physician that comes to cure him as his greatest 
enemy, threatened the saint with instant death if he continued to disturb 
him. Stanislas still thought it his duty not to abandon his trust, and left 
nothing untried to compass his charitable ends; but finding all measures 
ineffectual, he, after a fourth visit, excommunicated him. And having left 
orders with the canons of the cathedral to break off the church-office in case 
the king, in defiance of the censure, should attempt to enter the church 
while the service was performing, he left the city and retired to St. 
Michael’s, a small chapel at a little distance from Cracow. Thither the king 
followed him with his guards, whom he ordered to massacre him on the 
spot; but going into the chapel with this intent, they were struck with such a 
respect and dread at the presence of the venerable bishop, that they durst 
not attempt it, telling the king that a great light from heaven had affrighted 
them, and prevented their executing his orders. The like happened to a 
second and a third troop: upon which the king went in himself to animate 
them to perpetrate the murder. Yet no one durst strike the man of God, till 
the king himself, calling them base cowards, rushed forward and dispatched 
him with his own hand. Then his life-guards fell on, and cut the martyr’s 
body into pieces, which they scattered about the fields to be devoured by 
beasts and birds of prey. But eagles are said to have defended them, till the 
canons of his cathedral, three days after, gathered them together, and 
privately buried them before the door of the chapel in which he was 
martyred. Ten years after the body was translated into the cathedral in 
Cracow, in 1088, and honored with innumerable miracles. The barbarous 
king forbade all marks of sorrow or mourning for his death. Pope Gregory 
VII. excommunicated the tyrant and all his accomplices in this sacrilegious 
act, and the unhappy prince, tormented with the rack of his own conscience, 
and seeing himself detested by all his subjects, fled out of Poland into 
Hungary, and there perished miserably, some say by becoming his own 
executioner. Stanislas was crowned on the 8th of May, 1079. He was 
solemnly canonized by Innocent IV. in 1253. 


Many, like this unhappy prince, employ the first part of their lives to 
render the other miserable. Those who in their youth imbibe the maxims of 
the world, and regulate their minds and conduct by them, plunge themselves 
into an abyss of the most fatal errors and dreadful miseries. By indulging 
pride, self-love, and spiritual sloth, they suffer their passions soon to grow 
rebellious, and when they become enslaved to them, fall into so strange a 
spiritual blindness as to be no longer governed by the light of reason or 
faith. How carefully are we bound to guard our heart even in our tender 
youth, that it may be a constant source of innocence and happiness! Who 
will discover to us all the illusions of our passions! all the snares they lay 
for us? We must watch these domestic enemies, and observe all their 
motions. In all our undertakings we must narrowly examine our own hearts, 
and ask them if some passion does not secretly steal into our souls, and seek 
some by-interest in what we do. We must particularly suspect whatever 
seems to lean towards our darling or ruling passions. These especially 
deceive us under a thousand disguises. Those which we mistrust most, put 
on the appearance of those against which we are less upon our guard. It is 
by this watchfulness to discover and curb their first irregular motions, by 
habitual self-denial and assiduous prayer, that we shall purify and cultivate 
our hearts, and keep our enemies under due restraint, which is the victory of 
virtue. 


St. Benedict II., Pope, C. 


He was a native of Rome, and having been brought up from his infancy in 
the service of the church, was well skilled in the holy scriptures, and in the 
ecclesiastical chanting, or church music, of which he was a devout admirer. 
To sing assiduously the divine praises on earth is a kind of novitiate to the 
state of the blessed in heaven, and an employment the most sweet and 
comfortable to a soul that truly loves God./422 Benedict was always humble 
meek, patient, mortified, a lover of poverty, and most generous to the poor. 
Being ordained priest, he had a share in the government of the Romish 
church under the pontificates of Agatho and Leo II. Benedict was chosen 
pope upon the death of the latter, in 683, but to obtain the emperor’s 
consent, it was necessary to wait almost a year, till the return of messengers 
sent to Constantinople. On which account the see remained vacant all that 
time, and Benedict was only ordained on the 26th of June, 684. The 
emperor Constans II., grandson to Heraclius, had endeavored to establish in 
the East the Monothelite heresy during an uneasy reign of twenty-six years: 
but being slain by an Armenian servant at Syracusa in Sicily, in 668, his son 
Constantine Pogonatus, or the Bearded, ascended the throne, and put to 
death the man who had murdered his father, and who had been saluted 
emperor by the army in Sicily. Constantine was a most religious and 
orthodox prince, and reigned seventeen years with great glory. He 
concurred with pope Agatho in assembling the sixth general council at 
Constantinople, in 680. Pope Leo II. sent the decrees of the synod into 
Spain. After his decease Benedict II. pursued the same affair, and the 
Spanish bishops, in a council at Toledo, approved and received the 
definition of faith published by the sixth general council. They dispatched 
to the pope a copy of their decree and confession of faith with their 
subscriptions annexed, wherein they acknowledge two wills in Christ. Pope 
Benedict, however, observed in their confession certain obscure 
expressions, of which he desired a clearer explanation. For this purpose the 


fifteenth council of Toledo was held, in which they were expounded in a 
sense entirely orthodox. The bishops of Rome were anciently chosen by the 
clergy and people of Rome, according to the discipline of those times; the 
Christian emperors were the head of the people, on which account their 
consent was required. But while they resided in the East, this condition 
produced often long delays and considerable inconveniences. Pope 
Benedict represented this to Constantine, and that pious prince readily 
passed a law addressed to the clergy, the people, and the army at Rome, 
allowing that the person by them elected should be forthwith ordained, as 
Anastasius relates: nevertheless, some emperors still required to be 
consulted. Such was the veneration of this good prince for the holy pope 
Benedict, that he sent to him a lock of the hair of his two sons, Justinian and 
Heraclius, as a token of their adoption by him, according to the custom of 
those times. This religious emperor overcame the Saracens in a war of 
seven years’ continuance both by sea and land; he recovered from them 
several provinces, and obliged them to pay him an annual tribute. He died 
in peace, in 685. Pope Benedict labored much for the conversion of 
heretics, and in repairing and adorning churches. He did not complete 
eleven months in the pontificate; but filled this short term with good works. 
He died on the 7th of May, 686, and was buried in St. Peter’s church. See 
his letter, and Anastasius Biblioth. t. 6, Concil. 


St. John of Beverley. B. C. 


This illustrious saint was born at Harpham, a village in the province of the 
Deiri, which comprised Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the rest of the kingdom 
of the Northumbers, on the south side of the Tync; what lay beyond it being 
called Bernicia. An earnest desire of qualifying himself for the service of 
God drew him young into Kent, where he made great progress in learning 
and piety, in the famous school of St. Theodorus, the archbishop, under the 
direction of the holy abbot Adrian.1492 Afterwards returning into his own 
country, he pursued the exercises of piety in the monastery of men under St. 
Hilda, at Whitby; till in the beginning of the reign of king Alfred, upon the 
death of Eata, he was made bishop of Hagulstad, or Hexam. What time he 
had to spare from his functions he consecrated to heavenly contemplation; 
retiring for that purpose into the churchyard of St. Michael’s, beyond the 
river Tyne, about a mile and a half from Hagulstad, especially during the 
forty days of Lent. He was accustomed to take with him some poor person, 
whom he served during that time. Once in the beginning of a Lent, he took 
with him a dumb youth, who never had been able to utter one word, and 
whose head was covered with hideous scabs and scales, without any hair. 
The saint caused a mansion to be built for this sick youth within his 
enclosure, and often admitted him into his own cell. On the second Sunday 
he made the sign of the cross upon his tongue, and loosed it. Then he taught 
him to say Gea, which signifies in Saxon Yea, or Yes; then the letters of the 
alphabet, A, B, C, and afterwards syllables and words. Thus the youth 
miraculously obtained his speech. Moreover, by the saint’s blessing the 
remedies prescribed by a physician whom he employed, his head was 
entirely healed, and became covered with hair. When St. Wilfred returned 
from banishment, St. John yielded up to him the see of Hagulstad: but some 
time after, upon the death of Bosa, a man of great sanctity and humility, as 
Bede testifies, he was placed in the archiepiscopal chair of York. Venerable 
Bede, who received the holy orders of deacon and priest at his hands, gives 


ample testimony to his sanctity; and relates the instantaneous cure of the 
sick wife of a neighboring thane or lord, by holy water, and several other 
miracles performed by him, from the testimony of Bercthun, abbot of 
Beverley, and Herebald, abbot of Tinmouth, who had been eye-witnesses to 
several of them. St. John made frequent retirement his delight, to renew 
thereby his spirit of devotion, lest the dissipation of exterior employs should 
extinguish it. He chose for his retreat a monastery which he had built at 
Beverley, then a forest, now a market-town twenty-seven miles from York. 
This monastery, according to the custom of those times, he erected for the 
use of both sexes, and put it under the goverment of his disciple, Bercthun, 
or Brithun, first abbot of Beverley, then called Endeirwood, or wood of the 
Deiri. In 717, being much broken with age and fatigues, he resigned his 
bishopric to his chaplain, St. Wilfrid the younger, and having ordained him 
bishop of York, he retired to Beverley where he spent the remaining four 
years of his life in the punctual performance of all monastic duties. He died 
there the death of the just, on the 7th of May, 721. His successor governed 
the see of York fifteen years, was a great lover of the beauty of God’s 
house, and is named among the saints, April the 29th. The monastery of 
Beverley having been destroyed by the Danes, king Athelstan, who had 
obtained a great victory over the Scots by the intercession of St. John, 
founded in his honor, in the same place, a rich collegiate church of 
canons./“4 King Henry V. attributed to the intercession of this saint the 
glorious victory of Agincourt, on which occasion a synod, in 1416, ordered 
his festival to be solemnly kept over all England. Henschenius the 
Bollandist, in the second tome of May, has published four books of the 
miracles wrought at the relics of Saint John of Beverley, written by eye- 
witnesses.4422 His sacred bones were honorably translated into the church 
by Alfric, archbishop of York, in 1037: a feast in honor of which translation 
was kept at York on the 25th of October. On the 13th of September, (not the 
24th, as Mr. Stevens says,) in 1664, the sexton, digging a grave in the 
church of Beverley, discovered a vault of freestone, in which was a box of 
lead, containing several pieces of bones, with some dust, yielding a sweet 
smell; with inscriptions, by which it appeared that these were the mortal 
remains of St. John of Beverley, as we read in Dugdale’s History of the 
Collegiate Church of Beverley, who has transcribed them, p. 57. These 


relics had been hid in the beginning of the reign of king Edward VI. 
Dugdale and Stevens testify, that they were all reinterred in the middle-alley 
of the same church. Alcuin!4® had an extraordinary devotion to St. John of 
Beverley, and in his poem on the saints of York, published by Thomas Gale 
gives a long history of the miracles wrought by him from verse 1085 to 
1215. Rabanus Maurus has placed Alcuin in his Martyrology on the 19th of 
May, and Henschenius on that day gives his life, and mentions several 
private Martyrologies in which his name is found, though he has never been 
anywhere honored in the office of the church.!424 On St. John of Beverley 
see Bede, Hist.1. 5, c. 2, &c., his life compiled by Folcard, monk of 
Canterbury, published by Henschenius, with other monuments, t. 2, Maij, p. 
168, F. Edw. Maihew, &c. 


May 8" 


The Apparition of St. Michael the Archangel 


Almighty God displayeth the riches of his goodness, power, and glory in the 
production of his creatures; and in them he manifesteth his own perfections. 
The whole world is as it were one great temple, where the divine presence 
shines, as it did in the Jewish at the time of its dedication, in a visible glory. 
We owe to him a tribute of praise and thanksgiving for all his works, but 
more particularly for the noble and pure intelligences on whom he has 
stamped his own spiritual image in a more perfect manner. He hath enriched 
them with the treasures of his grace, and of spotless sanctity, and hath made 
them the immortal and blessed inhabitants of his heavenly kingdom. They 
are, by the perfection of their nature, superior to man,/“28 who seems to 
hold the lowest rank in the scale of rational beings, and to be the link 
between the spiritual and material world; he being, by his body, allied to 
matter, and his soul to the celestial intelligences. He is therefore in natural 
perfections essentially inferior and subordinate to those pure spirits; 
nevertheless, in grace he may surpass them; and the church assures us, that 
the Blessed Virgin transcends their highest Orders. Upon their creation, God 
placed them in a state of meriting; and, while Lucifer and his adherents fell 
by pride, and were changed into devils, the good spirits, persevering in 
justice, were confirmed in grace, and crowned with glory. 

It is manifest, from the holy scriptures, that God is pleased to make 
frequent use of the ministry of the heavenly spirits in the dispensations of 
his providence in this world, and especially towards man. Hence the name 
of Angel (which is not properly a denomination of nature, but office) has 
been appropriated to them, especially to a certain order among them. The 
fathers, from the sacred oracles, distinguish nine orders of these holy spirits 
namely, the Seraphims, Cherubims, and Thrones; Dominations, 
Principalities, and Powers; Virtues, Archangels, and Angels.4422 Though 
many think that the apostle hath not enumerated all the ranks of those noble 
beings.4222 St. Gregory the Great,/28! and the ancient author of the book, 


On the Celestial Hierarchy, commonly ascribed to St Dionysius the 
Areopagite, divide these nine orders into three hierarchies, and each of 
these again into three ranks. Each order among them hath its characteristical 
perfections and functions, by which the spirits which compose it, in a 
particular manner, set forth and glorify some attribute of the Deity: one, his 
Supreme dominion and power, another his strength; the Cherubims his 
omniscience or boundless knowledge, the Seraphims his infinite love. 
Archangels are those spirits whom God makes his ambassadors in the 
execution of his greatest designs. The angels he employs in his ordinary 
dispensations to men. Their numbers are exceeding great, they being 
represented in scripture by thousands of thousands, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand: and it is written in the book of Job, Is there any numbering of 
his soldiers ?+22 These numberless armies of glorious spirits are the bright 
omament of the heavenly Jerusalem. They are called by St. Clemens of 
Alexandria, The first-begotten of God. And by St. Sophronius,2“ The 
living images and representatives of God. As a skilful architect, he polishes 
more those stones which he destines to a more noble rank, and to more 
excellent purposes. 

The angels are all pure spirits;42°° that is, they are uncompounded 
immaterial substances, or subsisting simple beings, which have no parts, as 
bodies and matter have. In them nothing is to be found of color, shape, 
extension, or any other qualities of matter. They are by a property of their 
nature, immortal, as every spirit is. For a simple entity, or what has no parts, 
can only perish by annihilation, which is a supernatural act of divine 
omnipotence, no less than creation. On the contrary, a body being 
compounded of parts, is naturally mortal; being obnoxious to continual 
vicissitudes, and liable to perish by a separation or dissolution of its parts. 
Hence the bodies of the elect, after the general resurrection, will be 
immortal only by a gift of grace. As in their nature, so in its properties and 
appendices, do the angels surpass inferior creatures. Their subtilty, 
quickness of penetration, extensive knowledge and science in natural 
things, are undoubtedly perfect in proportion to the excellency of their 
beings, inasmuch as they are pure intelligences. It is no less certain that they 
enjoy the faculty of communicating to each other their thoughts and 
conceptions, which St. Paul calls the tongues of angels. Their discourse can 


only be intellectual, as Theodoret observes,/226 but must on that account be 
the more perfect. The prophets frequently express it as a peculiar and 
distinguishing property of God alone, that he is the searcher of hearts; so 
that his all-seeing eye always penetrates into their most hidden recesses, 
and no creature can conceal any thing from Him, before whom all things 
are light. In what manner the angels communicate their thoughts or 
understand those of others, we are not able clearly to determine. St. Thomas 
and divines usually teach, with St. Gregory,2™ that God speaks to his 
angels by interiorly discovering to them his will, and by inspiring them with 
a sweet inclination to execute all his orders; and that these pure spirits speak 
to one another by the interior desire or will of communicating their thoughts 
and sentiments. By whatever means the angels understand the language of 
their fellow-spirits, by the like they may hear the desires of a human soul, 
such at least as are addressed to them, or which it concerns them to know. 
Our guardian angels may in an instant convey or intimate our concerns to 
spirits that are remote; and God also can immediately reveal our thoughts 
when he pleases to them. That they know our concerns, and by charity 
interest themselves in them, is certain, or there could not be joy in heaven, 
and before the angels of God over one sinner doing penance.4222 Even 
devils can suggest to our minds evil thoughts, paint in the imagination 
dangerous objects, frequently see the consent of the human heart, and 
accuse men at the divine tribunal. That spirits have a natural power of 
exerting their agency on bodies, is proved from several instances in holy 
writ, not only of good angels, but also of devils, when God doth not restrain 
their natural strength. Evil spirits slew the seven first incontinent husbands 
of Sara, hurled the swine into the lake, and carried Christ in the air. Angels 
have the power of moving or conveying themselves from place to place; in 
which they are swift even as our thought: and such is their activity, that it is 
not easy for us to conceive it. If light comes from the sun to our eye in 
seven minutes, it must travel 200,000 miles in a second. Yet this is corporal 
motion, which essentially requires succession of time. But the motion of a 
spirit, from the highest heaven to the lowest point in the universe, is 
instantaneous.1202 

This is an imperfect abstract of what divines deliver from the oracles of 
holy writ, concerning the nature and properties of the good spirits. But 


unspeakably more transcendent and more admirable are the noble spiritual 
endowments of grace, and the riches of immortal glory, with which they are 
adomed. They are the spotless ministers, who approach nearest to the 
throne of God; and, in the contemplation of his infinite beauty, and 
incomprehensible perfections, drink plentifully of the fountain of his holy 
joy and love; pouring forth, with all their strength, without intermission, to 
eternity, a perfect spiritual homage of profound adoration and praise, to the 
glory of his holy name. Though in this imperfect state of human nature we 
can have but very weak notions of the transcendent powers and faculties of 
superior spiritual beings, revelation has, in part, supplied the defect, and 
drawn aside the veil, letting us into some knowledge of this immaterial 
world of spirits. The holy scripture accordingly admonishes us to watch and 
stand upon our guard against the malice and snares of the wicked apostate 
spirits, who, by their evil suggestions, endeavor to seduce and draw us into 
sin. It also assures us, that the good angels are often employed by God in 
ministering to us, and that they frequently lend us their friendly succors. It 
further informs us, that when the material curtain of our body, which at 
present hides from our eyes the invisible spiritual world, shall be rent 
asunder, immediately a sudden torrent of light will break in upon us, and we 
shall see ourselves in the midst of those bright legions. The wicked indeed 
shall find themselves in darkness, under the arrest and tyranny of the 
accursed spirits, which were here their tempters, and will be hereafter their 
tormentors, and their companions in unquenchable flames. But a guard of 
holy angels will conduct the soul of every just man, like Lazarus, to the 
abodes of light, and it shall be associated to the millions of millions of 
happy spirits, being itself a kindred spirit. 

Among the holy archange’s, three are particularly distinguished in holy 
writ: SS. Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael.42!2 St. Michael, whom the church 
honors this day, was the prince of the faithful angels who opposed Lucifer 
and his associates in their revolt against God. Michael, in Hebrew. signifies, 
Who is like God? This was, as it were, his motto, when by humility he 
repressed the pride of that apostate angel,424- and set up the standard 
against him. He continues to protect the saints from his assaults. When the 
body of Moses was ordered to be secretly buried, lest it should prove an 
occasion of idolatry or superstition to the Jews, who had been accustomed 


to see the superstitious practices of the Egyptians towards their dead princes 
and friends, the devil attempted to prevent the execution of the divine order, 
that he might insult the body, or make it an object of the people’s sin. But 
St. Michael checked his insolence, not commanding him in his own name, 
but with humility, intimating to him the command of God to desist.42/4 As 
the devil is the sworn enemy of God’s holy church, St. Michael is its special 
protector against his assaults and stratagems: in this quality he was the 
defender of the Jewish synagogue, as is gathered from Daniel,!2!° and 
Zachary,/2!4 and it appears from the most ancient books of the Rabbins, that 
he was always acknowledged such by the Hebrews; who even think he was 
the angel that conducted them into the promised land, and was the 
instrument or minister of God in giving them the law, and in other signal 
favors. This holy archangel has ever been honored in the Christian church, 
under the same title as her guardian under God, and as the protector of the 
faithful; for God is pleased to employ the zeal and charity of the good 
angels and their leader against the malice of the devil. To thank his adorable 
goodness for this benefit of his merciful providence, is this festival 
instituted by the church in honor of the good angels: in which devotion she 
has been encouraged by several apparitions of this glorious archangel. 
Among others it is recorded, that St. Michael, in a vision, admonished the 
bishop of Siponto to build a church in his honor on mount Gargano, now 
called Monte-de-Sant-Angelo, in the Capitanate, near Manfredonia, in the 
kingdom of Naples. This history is confirmed by Sigebert in his chronicle, 
and by the ancient tradition of the churches of that country,“ and is 
approved authentic by the judicious critic Mabillon, who visited those 
places, and examined the records and monuments.12!© This church was 
erected in the fifth century, and is a place of great devotion. When the 
emperor Otho III. had, contrary to his word, put to death, for rebellion, 
Crescentius, a Roman senator; being touched with remorse, he cast himself 
at the feet of St. Romuald, who, in satisfaction for his crime, enjoined him 
to walk barefoot, on a penitential pilgrimage, to St. Michael’s on mount 
Gargano: which penance he performed in 1002, as St. Peter Damian relates. 
In France, Aubert, bishop of Avranches, moved, it is said, by certain 
visions, built, in 708, a church in honor of St. Michael, on a barren rock 
which hangs over the sea, between Normandy and Brittany. In the tenth age 


this collegiate church was changed into a great Benedictin abbey. In 
imitation of this was the famous church of St. Michael refounded in 
Cornwall, in the reign of William the Conqueror, by William, earl of 
Moreton, on a mountain which the tide encompasses. It is said by Borlace, 
the learned and accurate antiquarian of Cornwall, that this church of St. 
Michael was first built in the fifth century. The Greeks mention, in their 
Menea, a famous apparition of St. Michael at Chone, the ancient Colosse 
in Phrygia. Many apparitions of good angels in favor of men are recorded, 
both in the Old and New Testament. It is mentioned in particular of this 
special guardian and protector of the church, that, in the persecution of 
Antichrist, he will powerfully stand up in her defence: At that time shall 
Michael rise up, the great prince, who standeth for the children of thy 
people.42!4 He is not only the protector of the church, but of every faithful 
soul. He defeated the devil by humility: we are enlisted in the same warfare. 
His arms were humility and ardent love of God; the same must be our 
weapons. We ought to regard this archangel as our leader under God: and, 
courageously resisting the devil in all his assaults, to cry out: Who can be 
compared to God? On the Good Angels, see more? September 29, and 
October 2. 


St. Peter, Archbishop of Tarentaise 


NOW CALLED MONSTIERS, IN SAVOY 


He was a native of Dauphiné. A strong inclination to learning, assisted by a 
good genius and a happy memory, carried him very successfully through his 
studies. At twenty years of age he took the Cistercian habit at Bonnevaux, a 
monastery that had been lately filled by a colony sent by St. Bernard from 
Clairvaux. They employed a great part of the day in hewing wood, and 
tilling the ground in the forest, in perpetual silence and interior prayer. They 
ate but once a day, and their fare was herbs or roots, mostly turnips of a 
coarse sort. Four hours in the twenty-four was the usual allowance for 
Sleep; so that, rising at midnight, they continued in the church till it was 
morning, and returned no more to rest: which was the primitive custom of 
that order. Peter practised the greatest austerities with fervor and alacrity: he 
was most exactly obedient, obliging to all, humble, and modest. His pious 
parents, after the birth of four children, lived in perpetual continency, and 
the practice of rigorous abstinence, prayed much, and gave large alms: their 
house they seemed to turn into a hospital, so great was the number of poor 
and strangers they constantly entertained, whom they furnished with good 
beds, while they themselves often lay on straw. The father and his two other 
sons at length followed Peter to Bonnevaux, and the mother and daughter 
embraced the same order in a neighboring nunnery. The year after Peter had 
taken the monastic habit, his example was followed by Amedeus, nearly 
related to the emperor Conrad III., and sixteen other persons of worth and 
distinction. Amedeus, indeed, having there made his solemn profession 
with the rest, by the advice of persons of great virtue and discretion, spent 
some time at Cluni, the better to superintend his son’s education, in the 
school established there for the education of youth: but he returned after 
some time to Bonnevaux; and made it his request, at his readmission, that 
he might be enjoined the lowest offices in the house. To this the abbot, for 
his greater advancement in humility and penance, consented. The earl of 


Albion, his uncle, coming one day to see him, found him in a sweat, 
cleaning the monks’ dirty shoes, and, at the same time, so attentive to his 
prayers, as not to perceive him. The earl remembering in what state he had 
seen him in the world, was so struck and so much edified at this spectacle, 
that he ever after retained the deep impression which it made on his mind, 
and published it at court. Amedeus built four monasteries of his order: 
among which was that of Tamies, of Stomedium, in the desert mountains of 
the diocese of Tarentaise, of which he procured his intimate friend St. Peter, 
not then quite thirty years of age, to be appointed the first abbot, in 1128. 
Amedeus worked himself with his spade and mattock in building some of 
these monasteries, and died at Bonnevaux, in the odor of sanctity, in 1140. 
His son Amedeus, for whose education in piety he had always the greatest 
concern, after having spent part of his youth in the court of his kinsman the 
emperor, became a Cistercian monk under St. Bernard, at Clairvaux, and 
died bishop of Lausanne. 

The monastery of Tamies seemed a house of terrestrial angels; so 
constantly were its inhabitants occupied in the employment of angels, 
paying to God an uninterrupted homage of praise, adoration, and love. St. 
Peter, by the help of Amedeus III., count of Savoy, founded in it a hospital 
to receive all the poor sick persons of the country, and all strangers; and 
would be himself its servant to attend them. In 1142, the count of Savoy 
procured his election to the archbishopric of Tarentaise, and he was 
compelled by St. Bernard and the general chapter of his order, though much 
against his own inclinations, to accept of that charge. Indeed, that diocese 
stood extremely in need of such an apostolic pastor, having been usurped by 
a powerful ambitious wolf, named Idrael, whose deposition left it in the 
most desolate condition. The parish-churches and tithes were sacrilegiously 
held by laymen; and the clergy, who ought to have stemmed the torrent of 
iniquity, contributed but too often to promote irregularity by their own 
wicked example. The sight of these evils drew tears from the eyes of the 
saint, with which he night and day implored the divine mercy upon the 
souls intrusted to his care. He directed all his fasts, his prayers, and labors, 
for the good of his flock: being persuaded that the sanctification of the 
people committed to his charge was an essential condition for securing his 
own salvation. He altered nothing in the simplicity of a monastic life, and 
looked on the episcopal character as a laborious employment rather than a 


dignity. His clothes were plain, and his food coarse; for he ate nothing but 
brown bread, herbs, and pulse, of which the poor had always their share. He 
made the constant visitation of his diocese his employ; he everywhere 
exhorted and instructed his whole charge with unwearied zeal and 
invincible patience, and besides, he provided the several parishes of his 
diocese with able and virtuous pastors. When he came to his bishopric, he 
found the chapter of his cathedral full of irregularities, and the service of 
God performed in a very careless manner; but he soon made that church a 
pattern of good order and devotion. He recovered the tithes and other 
revenues of the church that had been usurped by certain powerful laymen; 
made many excellent foundations for the education of youth, and the relief 
of the poor; repaired several churches, and restored everywhere devotion 
and the decent service of God. The author of his life. who was the constant 
companion of his labors, and the witness of the greatest part of his actions 
after he was made bishop, assures us he wrought many miracles in several 
places, chiefly in curing the sick, and multiplying provisions for the poor in 
times of great distress; so that he was regarded as a new Thaumaturgus. The 
confusion his humility suffered from the honors he received, joined to his 
love of solitude, made him resolve to retire from the world; and 
accordingly, in 1155, after he had borne the weight of the episcopal 
character thirteen years, having settled his diocese in good order, he 
disappeared on a sudden; and made his way to a retired monastery of 
Cistercians in Germany, where he was not known. In the mean time, his 
family and diocese mourned for the loss of their tender father. Strict inquiry 
was made in all the neighboring provinces, especially in the monasteries, 
but in vain; till, after some time, divine providence discovered him by the 
following accident. A young man, who had been brought up under his care, 
came to the monastery in which he lay concealed, and upon observing the 
monks as they were going out of the church to their work, he know his 
bishop, and made him known to the whole community. The religious no 
sooner understood who he was, but they all fell at his feet, begged his 
blessing, and expressed much concern for not having known him before. 
The saint was inconsolable at being discovered, and was meditating a new 
escape, but he was so carefully watched, that it was not in his power; so that 
he was forced to go back to his diocese, where he was received with the 
greatest demonstrations of joy. He applied himself to his functions with 


greater vigor than ever. The poor were always the object of his peculiar 
care. He was twice discovered to have given away, with the hazard of his 
own life, in extreme cold weather in winter, the waistcoat which he had on 
his back. For three months before the harvest he distributed general alms 
among all the inhabitants of the mountains, provisions being always very 
scarce there at that season. He founded hospitals on the Alps, for the 
entertainment of poor travellers; because, before that time, many perished 
for the want of such a succor. To preserve in his heart the spirit of devotion 
and penance, he continued to practise, as much as possible, all the 
austerities and other rules of his order, only commuting manual labor for the 
spiritual functions of his charge. By his conversation with the God of peace, 
he imbibed an eminent spirit of that virtue, and learned, by humility and 
charity, to be truly the man of peace; having also a singular talent for 
extinguishing the most implacable and inveterate enemies. He often 
reconciled sovereign princes when they were at variance, and prevented 
several bloody wars. The emperor Frederic I. set up Octavian, a 
schismatical pope, under the name of Victor, against Alexander III. St. Peter 
was almost the only subject of the empire who had the courage openly to 
oppose his unjust attempt, and he boldly defended the cause of justice in 
presence of the tyrant, and in many councils. The emperor, who banished 
others that spoke in favor of that cause, stood in awe of his sanctity: and 
Peter, by his mild counsels, frequently softened his fierceness, and checked 
the boisterous sallies of his fury, while, like a roaring lion, he spread terror 
on every side. The saint preached in Alsace, Burgundy, Lorraine, and in 
many parts of Italy; and confounded the obstinate by numberless 
miraculous cures of the sick, performed by the imposition of his hands and 
prayer. He was ordered by the pope to go into France and Normandy, to 
endeavor a reconciliation between the kings of England and France, who 
had made peace in 1169, but quarrelled again the next year. Though then 
very old, he preached wherever he went, Louis VII. sent certain gentlemen 
of his court to meet him at a great distance, and received him with the 
greatest marks of honor and respect; but honors and crowds were of all 
things the most troublesome to the saint. The man of God restored the use 
of sight to one blind in the presence of the count of Flanders, and many 
other noblemen, who were at that time with the king of France: who, being 
also himself an eye-witness, examined carefully all the circumstances, and 


declared the miracle to be evident and incontestable. The saint went from 
Paris to Chaumont, on the confines of Normandy, where Henry II., king of 
England, met him: and when he arrived in sight of the holy man, alighted 
from his horse, and coining up, fell at his feet. The people stole the cloak or 
hood of St. Peter, and were going to cut it in pieces to divide the scraps, 
being persuaded that they would perform miracles. But the king took the 
whole cloak for himself, saying: “I have myself seen miraculous cures 
performed by his girdle which I already possess.” In his presence, the saint 
restored the use of speech to a girl that was dumb. On Ash-Wednesday, in 
1171, St. Peter being at the Cistercian abbey of Mortemer, in the diocese of 
Rouen, the king of England came thither with his whole court, and received 
ashes from his hands. The archbishop prevailed on the two kings to put an 
end to their differences by a treaty of peace, and to procure councils to be 
assembled in their dominions, in which Alexander’s title should be 
solemnly recognised. The holy man hereupon returned to his church, but 
was some time after sent again by the pope to the king of England, to 
endeavor to compose the difference between him and his son: but his 
journey had not the desired effect. He fell sick on his return, and died the 
death of the just, at Bellevaux, a monastery of his order, in the diocese of 
Besancon, in 1174, being seventy-three years old. He was canonized by 
pope Celestine III., in 1191. See his life, written nine years after his death 
by Geoffrey, some time his companion, and afterwards abbot of 
Hautecombe, by the order of pope Lucius III. See also Le Nain, t. 2, p. 83. 


St. Victor 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS MARTYR AT MILAN 


St. Ambrose speaks of him,4°!8 and St. Gregory of Tours!2!% mentions his 
tomb famed for miracles. He served in the armies of Maximian, and by his 
order was tortured on the rack, and at length beheaded at Milan, in 303. His 
celebrated church at Milan is now in the hands of the Olivetan monks by 
whom it was rebuilt in a most sumptuous manner and in a finished taste, 
when St. Charles performed the dedication of it, and the solemn translation 
of the martyr’s relics. See the Bollandists. 


St. Wiro 


A holy Irish bishop, who travelled to Rome with St. Plechelm, and the 
deacon Otger. He alterwards preached the faith of Christ to the pagans in 
the Low Countries. Prince Pepin of Herstal was a great admirer of his 
sanctity, and bestowed on him a lonely wood, called the Mount of St. Peter, 
now of St. Odilia, near the river Roer, one league from Ruremund; and 
repaired to him often barefoot to confess his sins. Broken by austerities and 
old age, he departed to our Lord in the seventh century. See Mireus, and his 
ancient life in the Bollandists, with a hymn, and several other memoirs t. 2, 
Maij. p. 309. 


St. Odrian 


BISHOP AND TUTELAR SAINT OF WATERFORD 


Colgan was not able to discover even the time when he lived. This rich and 
famous city was subject to the bishop of Lismore, (which see was founded 
by St. Carthag, in 631,) till the Ostmen being settled here, they procured a 
bishop for Waterford. Malchus, a monk of Winchester, was consecrated first 
bishop of Waterford by St. Anselm, at Canterbury, in 1096. For the sees of 
Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford were subjected to the metropolitan of 
Canterbury during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, while the Ostmen 
were masters in those cities. The sees of Waterford and Lismore have been 
united since the year 1363. See Ware’s Irish Bishops p. 533. 


St. Gybrian, Or Gobrian, Priest 


He left Ireland in quest of a retreat, and led many years a penitential, 
contemplative life, in a poor cell which he built near the river Marne, in the 
territory of Challons, where he assembled a small community of fervent 
servants of God, and another at some distance, of holy virgins. He died very 
old, in the eighth century. Many miraculous cures of sick persons at his 
tomb, and by his intercession, gave occasion to a chapel being built over his 
tomb. By an order of Fulk, archbishop of Rheims, his body was translated 
thither about the year 890. It is deposited there in the great church of the 
abbey of St. Remigius. See Molanus, Aussaye, and Colgan, in MSS. ad 8 
Maij. 


May 9 


St. Gregory Nazianzen, B. C. 


DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


From his own works, and other monuments of that age. See Gregory of 
Cesarea, who wrote his life to 940. Hermant, Tillemont, t. 9. Ceillier, t. 7; 
also the life of this saint compiled from his works by Baronins, published 
by Alberici, in an appendix to the life and letters of that cardinal, in 1759. t. 
2 


A. D. 389. 


St. Gregory, who, from his profound skill in sacred learning, is surnamed 
the Theologian, was a native of Arianzum, an obscure village in the 
territory of Nazianzum, a small town in Cappadocia, not far from Cesarea. 
His parents are both honored in the calendars of the church: his father on 
the 1st of January, and his mother, Nonna, on the 5th of August. She drew 
down the blessing of heaven upon her family by most bountiful and 
continual alms-deeds, in which she knew one of the greatest advantages of 
riches to consist: yet, to satisfy the obligation of justice which she owed to 
her children, she, by her prudent economy, improved at the same time their 
patrimony. The greatest part of her time she devoted to holy prayer; and her 
respect and attention to the least thing which regarded religion is not to be 
expressed. His father, whose name also was Gregory, was, from his infancy, 
a worshipper of false gods, but of the sect called the Hipsistarii, on account 
of the profession they made of adoring the Most High God; though, at the 
same time, they worshipped fire with the Persians, and observed the Jewish 
Sabbath and distinction of meats. We find no mention of them but in the 
writings of our saint. The prayers and tears of Nonna at length obtained of 
God the conversion of her husband, whose integrity in the discharge of the 
chief magistracy of his town, and the practice of strict moral virtue, 
prepared him for such a change. He was baptized at Nazianzum, about the 
time of the great council of Nice, having first most carefully prepared 


himself to receive that holy sacrament in the most fervent dispositions of 
piety, and to preserve the precious graces which attend it. Not very long 
after, the sanctity of his life raised him to the episcopal see of Nazianzum, 
which he held about forty-five years, dying in 374, when he was above 
ninety years old.222 His son has left us the most edifying detail of his 
humility, holy zeal, and other virtues.22! He had three children, Gorgonia, 
Gregory, and Cesarius, who was the youngest. Gregory was the fruit of the 
most earnest prayers of his mother, who, upon his birth, offered him to God 
for the service of his church. His virtuous parents gave him the strongest 
impressions of piety in his tender age: and his chief study, from his very 
infancy, was to know God by the help of pious books, in the reading 
whereof he was very assiduous. He relates, that, in his youth, he had a 
mysterious dream, in which he beheld himself caressed by chastity and 
temperance, under the appearance of two beautiful damsels, as their child; 
and they invited him to go with them, on the promise of raising him up to 
the light of the immortal Trinity, if he would put himself under their 
conduct. He says, that from that time he resolved to serve God in a state of 
perfect continence. He writes in very strong terms of the strict obligation of 
vows of chastity, the violation of which he calls death, sacrilege, and 
perfidy:1222 he is also very large oftentimes upon the excellency and 
advantages of that holy state.4223 

Having acquired grammar-learning in the schools of his own country, and 
being formed to piety by domestic examples, he was sent to Cesarea, in 
Palestine, where the study of eloquence flourished. He pursued the same 
studies some time at Alexandria; and there embarked for Athens in 
November. The vessel was beaten by a furious storm during twenty days, 
without any hopes either for the ship or passengers; all which time he lay 
upon the deck, bemoaning the danger of his soul, on account of his not 
having been as yet baptized, imploring the divine mercy with many tears 
and loud groans, and frequently renewing his promise of devoting himself 
entirely to God, in case he survived the danger. God was pleased to hear his 
prayer: the tempest ceased, and the vessel arrived safe at Rhodes, and soon 
after at A’gina, an island near Athens. He had passed through Cesarea of 
Cappadocia in his road to Palestine; and making some stay there to improve 
himself under the great masters of that city, had contracted an acquaintance 


with the great St. Basil, which he cultivated at Athens, whither that saint 
followed him soon after. The intimacy between these two saints became 
from that time the most perfect model of holy friendship, and nothing can 
be more tender than the epitaph which St. Gregory composed upon his 
friend Whilst they pursued their studies together, they shunned the company 
of those scholars who sought too much after liberty; and conversed with the 
diligent and virtuous. They avoided all feasting and vain entertainments: 
and were acquainted only with two streets, one that led to the church, and 
the other to the schools. Riches they despised and accounted as thorns, 
employing their allowance in supplying themselves with bare necessaries 
for an abstemious and slender subsistence, and disposing of the remainder 
in behalf of the poor. Envy had no place in them; sincere love made each of 
them esteem his companion’s honor and advantage as his own: they were to 
each other a mutual spur to all good, and by a holy emulation, neither of 
them would be outdone by the other in fasting, prayer, or the exercise of 
any virtue. Saint Basil left Athens first. The progress which St. Gregory 
made here in eloquence, philosophy, and the sacred studies, appears by the 
high reputation which he acquired, and by the monuments which he has left 
behind him. But his greatest happiness and praise was, that he always made 
the fear and love of God his principal affair, to which he referred his studies 
and all his endeavors. In 355, Julian, afterwards emperor, came to Athens, 
where he spent some months with St. Basil and St. Gregory, in the study of 
profane literature and the holy scriptures St. Gregory then prognosticated 
what a mischief the empire was breeding up in that monster, from the levity 
of his carriage, the rolling and wandering of his eyes, the fierceness of his 
looks, the tossings of his head, the shrugging up of his shoulders, his 
uneven gait, his loud and unseasonable laughter, his rash and incoherent 
discourse; the indications of an unsettled and arrogant mind.4224 The year 
following our saint left Athens for Nazianzum and took Constantinople in 
his way. Here he found his brother Cesarius, arrived not long before, from 
Alexandria, where he had accomplished himself in all the polite learning of 
that age, and applied himself particularly to physic. The emperor 
Constantius honored him with his favor, and made him his chief physician. 
His generosity appeared in this station by his practice of physic, even 
among the rich, without the inducement of either fee or reward. He was also 


a father to the poor, on whom he bestowed the greatest part of his income. 
Gregory was importuned by many to make his appearance at the bar, or at 
least to teach rhetoric, as that which would afford him the best means to 
display his talents, and raise his fortune in the world. But he answered, that 
he had totally devoted himself to the service of God. 

The first thing he did after his return to Nazianzum was to fulfil his 
engagement of consecrating himself entirely to God, by receiving baptism 
at the hands of his father. This he did without reserve: “I have,” says he,1222 
“given all I have to him from whom I received it, and have taken him alone 
for my whole possession. I have consecrated to him my goods, my glory, 
my health, my tongue and talents. All the fruit I have received from these 
advantages has been the happiness of despising them for Christ’s sake.” 
From that moment, never was man more dead to ambition, riches, pleasures 
or reputation. He entertained no secret affection for the things of this world, 
but trampled under his feet all its pride and perishable goods; finding no 
ardor, no relish, no pleasure, but in God and in heavenly things. His diet 
was coarse bread, with salt and water.4228 He lay upon the ground, wore 
nothing but what was coarse and vile. He worked hard all day, spent a 
considerable part of the night in singing the praises of God, or in 
contemplation.222 With riches he contemned also profane eloquence, on 
which he had bestowed so much pains, making an entire sacrifice of it to 
Jesus Christ. His classics and books of profane oratory he abandoned to the 
worms and moths.4228 He regarded the greatest honors as vain dreams, 
which only deceive men, and dreaded the precipices down which ambition 
drags its inconsiderate slaves. Nothing appeared to him comparable to the 
life which a man leads who is dead to himself and his sensual inclinations; 
who lives as it were out of the world, and has no other conversation but 
with God.4222 However, he for some time took upon him the care of his 
father’s household, and the management of his affairs. He was afflicted with 
several sharp fits of sickness caused by his extreme austerities and continual 
tears, which often did not suffer him to sleep.422 He rejoiced in his 
distempers, because in them he found the best opportunities of mortification 
and self-denial.1°3! The immoderate laughter, which his cheerful disposition 
had made him subject to in his youth, was afterwards the subject of his 
tears. He obtained so complete a conquest over the passion of anger, as to 


prevent all indeliberate motions of it, and became totally indifferent in 
regard to all that before was most dear to him. His generous liberality to the 
poor made him always as destitute of earthly goods as the poorest, and his 
estate was common to all who were in necessity as a port is to all at sea 4222 
Never does there seem to have been a greater lover of retirement and 
silence. He laments the excesses into which talkativeness draws men, and 
the miserable itch that prevails in most people to become teachers of 
others.4233 

It was his most earnest desire to disengage himself from the converse of 
men and the world, that he might more freely enjoy that of heaven. He 
accordingly, in 358, joined St. Basil in the solitude into which he had 
retreated, situate near the river Iris in Pontus. Here watching, fasting, 
prayer, studying the holy scriptures, singing psalms, and manual labor, 
employed their whole time. As to their exposition of the divine oracles, they 
were guided in this, not by their own lights and particular way of thinking, 
but, as Rufinus writes,224 by the interpretation which the ancient fathers 
and doctors of the church had delivered concerning them. But this solitude 
Gregory enjoyed only just long enough to be enamored of its sweetness, 
being soon recalled back by his father, then above eighty, to assist him in 
the government of his flock. To draw the greater succor from him he 
ordained him priest by force, and when he least expected it. This was 
performed in the church on some great festival, and probably on Christmas 
day, in 361. He knew the sentiments of his son with regard to that charge, 
and his invincible reluctance on several accounts, which was the reason of 
his taking this method. The saint accordingly speaks of his ordination as a 
kind of tyranny which he knew not well how to digest; in which sentiments 
he fled into the deserts of Pontus and sought relief in the company of his 
dear friend St. Basil, by whom he had been lately importuned to return 
Many censured this his flight, ascribing it to pride, obstinacy, and the like 
motives. Gregory likewise himself, reflecting at leisure on his own conduct, 
and the punishment of the prophet Jonas for disobeying the command of 
God, came to a resolution to go back to Nazianzum; where, after a ten 
weeks’ absence, he appeared again on Easter-day, and there preached his 
first sermon on that great festival. This was soon after followed by another, 
which is extant under the title of his apology for his flight. It is placed the 


first among his orations on account of the importance of the subject. He 
treats in it principally on the great dignity, duties, and dangers of the 
sacerdotal office; on the sanctity requisite to approach the altar and to 
appear before God, the author of purity; the extreme difficulty of governing 
the consciences of others, and applying remedies to the different maladies 
of souls. He insists much on the virtue and learning necessary for the sacred 
functions, to answer all the exigencies of the faithful, and to confute errors. 
From these principles he concludes, that he had reason to tremble at the 
sight of such a burden, and to employ some time in preparing himself for 
the ministry of the altar by prayer, mortification, and holy meditation. He 
adds, that, fearing the terrible account which would be demanded of him for 
the souls committed to his care, should he refuse his labors, he like Jonas 
returned to the duties belonging to the station to which he was called, in 
hopes that obedience would support him in it, and be a means to procure 
him the graces necessary for this purpose. 

In this discourse, St. Gregory extols the unanimity of that church in faith 
and their mutual concord: but towards the end of the reign of Julian, an 
unfortunate division happened in it, which is mentioned by the saint, in his 
first invective against that apostate prince.4222 The bishop, his father, 
hoping to gain certain persons to the church by condescension, admitted a 
certain writing which had been drawn up by the secret favorers of Arianism 
in ambiguous and artful terms. This unwary condescension of the elder 
Gregory, gave offence to the more zealous part of his flock, and especially 
to the monks, who refused thereupon to communicate with him. Our saint 
discharged his duty so well in this critical affair, that he united the flock 
with their pastor, without the least concession in favor of the error of those 
by whom his father had been tricked into a subscription against his 
intention and design, his faith being entirely pure. On the occasion of this 
joyful reunion, our saint pronounced an elegant discourse.422® Soon after 
the death of Julian he composed his two invective orations against that 
apostate. He imitates the severity which the prophets frequently made use 
of in their censures of wicked kings; but his design was to defend the 
church against the pagans, by unmasking the injustice, impiety, and 
hypocrisy of its capital persecutor. The saint’s younger brother, Cesarius, 
had lived in the court of Julian, highly honored by that emperor for his 


learning and skill in physic. St. Gregory pressed him to forsake the family 
of an apostate prince, in which he could not live without being betrayed into 
many temptations and snares.422/ And so it happened: for Julian, after many 
caresses, assailed him by inveigling speeches and at length by a warm 
disputation in favor of idolatry. Cesarius answered him, that he was a 
Christian, and such he was resolved always to remain. However, 
apprehensive of the dangers in which he lived, he soon after chose rather to 
resign his post, than to run the hazard of his faith and a good conscience. He 
therefore left the court, though the emperor endeavored earnestly to detain 
him. After the miserable death of the apostate, he appeared again with 
distinction in the courts of Jovian and Valens, and was made by the latter 
Comes rerum privatarum, or treasurer of the imperial rents; which office 
was but a step to higher dignities. In the discharge of this employment of 
Bithynia, he happened to be at Nice in the great earthquake, which 
swallowed up the chief part of that city in 368. The treasurer, with some 
few others, escaped, by being preserved, through a wonderful providence, 
in certain hollow parts of the rains. St. Gregory improved this opportunity 
to urge him again to quit the world and its honors, and to consecrate to God 
alone a life for which he was indebted to him on so many accounts.228 
Cesarius, moved by so awakening an accident, listened to this advice, and 
took a resolution to renounce the world: but returning home, fell sick and 
died in the fervor of his sacrifice, about the beginning of the year 368, 
leaving his whole estate to the poor4222 He is named in the Roman 
Martyrology on the 25th of February. St. Gregory, extolling his virtue, says, 
that while he enjoyed the honors of the world, he looked upon the 
advantage of being a Christian as the first of his dignities, and the most 
glorious of all his titles; reckoning all the rest dross and dung. He was 
buried at Nazianzum, and our saint pronounced his funeral panegyric, as he 
also did that of his holy sister Gorgonia, who died soon after. He extols her 
humility, her prayer often continued whole nights with tears; her modesty, 
prudence, patience, resignation, zeal, respect for the ministers of God, and 
for holy places; her liberality to them and great charity to the poor; her 
penance, extraordinary care of the education of her children, &c. He 
mentions as miraculous, her being cured of palsy by praying at the foot of 


the altar; and her recovery after great wounds and bruises which she had 
received by a fall from her chariot. 

In 372, Cappadocia was divided by the emperor into two provinces, and 
Tyana made the capital of that which was called the second. Anthimus, 
bishop of that city, pretended hence to an archiepiscopal jurisdiction over 
the second Cappadocia. St. Basil, the metropolitan of Cappadocia, 
maintained that the civil division of the province had not infringed his 
jurisdiction, though he afterwards, for the sake of peace, yielded the second 
Cappadocia to the see of Tyana. He appointed our saint bishop of Sasima, a 
small town in that division. Gregory stood out a long time, but at length 
submitted, overcome by the authority of his father and the influence of his 
friend. He accordingly received the episcopal consecration from the hands 
of St. Basil, at Caesarea, about the middle of the year 372. But he repaired to 
Nazianzum to wait a favorable opportunity of taking possession of his 
church of Sasima, which never happened: for Anthimus, who had in his 
interest the new governor, and was master of all the avenues and roads to 
that town, would by no means admit him. Basil reproached his friend with 
sloth; but St. Gregory answered him that he was not disposed to fight for a 
church.42“2 He, however, charged himself with the government of that of 
Nazianzum under his father till his death, which happened the year 
following. St. Gregory pronounced his funeral panegyric in presence of St. 
Basil and of his mother St. Nonna, who died shortly after. Holy solitude had 
been the constant object of his most earnest desires, and he had only waited 
the death of his father, entirely to bury himself in it. Nevertheless, yielding 
to the importunities of others, and to the necessities of the church of 
Nazianzum, he consented to continue his care of it till the neighboring 
bishops could provide it with a pastor. But seeing this affair protracted, and 
finding himself afflicted with various distempers, he left that city, and 
withdrew to Seleucia, the metropolis of Isauria, in 375, where he continued 
five years. The death of St. Basil, in 379, was to him a sensible affliction, 
and he then composed twelve epigrams or epitaphs to his memory; and 
some years after pronounced his panegyric at Cesarea, namely, in 381 or 
382. The unhappy death of the persecuting emperor Valens, in 378, restored 
peace to the church. The Catholic pastors sought means to make up the 
breaches which heresy had made in many places. For this end they held 


several assemblies, and sent zealous and learned men into those provinces 
in which the tyrant had made the greatest havoc. The church of 
Constantinople was of all others in the most desolate and abandoned 
condition, having groaned during forty years under the tyranny of the 
Arians, and the few Catholics who remained there having been long without 
a pastor, and even without a church wherein to assemble. They, being well 
acquainted with our saint’s merit, importuned him to come to their 
assistance, and were backed by several bishops, desirous that his learning, 
eloquence, and piety might restore that church to its splendor. But such 
were the pleasures he enjoyed in his beloved retirement, at Seleucia, and in 
his thorough disengagement from the world, that, for some time, these 
united solicitations made little or no impression on him. They had, however, 
at length their desired effect. His body bent with age, his head bald, his 
countenance extenuated with tears and austerities, his poor garb, and his 
extreme poverty, made but a mean appearance at Constantinople; and no 
wonder that he was at first ill-received in that polite and proud city. The 
Arians pursued him with calumnies, railleries, and insults. The prefects and 
governors added their persecutions to the fury of the populace, all which 
concurred to acquire him the glorious title of confessor. He lodged first in 
the house of certain relations, where the Catholics first assembled to hear 
him. He soon after converted it into a church, and gave it the name of 
Anastasia, or the Resurrection, because the Catholic faith, which in that city 
had been hitherto oppressed, here seemed to be raised, as it were, from the 
dead. Sozomen relates that this name was confirmed to it by a miraculous 
raising to life of a woman then with child, who was killed by falling from a 
gallery in it, but returned to life by the prayers of the congregation.1%4! 
Another circumstance afterwards confirmed in this church the same name. 
During the reign of the emperor Leo, the Thracian, about the year 460, the 
body of St. Anastasia, virgin and martyr, was brought from Sirmich to 
Constantinople, and laid in this place, as is recorded by Theodorus the 
Reader.422 But this church is not to be confounded with another of the 
Same name which was in the hands of the Novatians under Constantius and 
Julian the Apostate.4242 

In this small church, Nazianzen preached, and every day assembled his 
little flock, which increased daily. The Arians and Apollinarists, joined with 


other sects, not content to defame and calumniate him, had recourse to 
violence on his person. They pelted him with stones as he went along the 
streets, and dragged him before the civil magistrates as a malefactor, 
charging him with tumult and sedition. But he comforted himself on 
reflecting, that though they were the stronger party, he had the better cause; 
though they possessed the churches, God was with him; if they had the 
populace on their side, the angels were on his, to guard him. St. Jerom 
coming out of the deserts of Syria to Constantinople became the disciple 
and scholar of St. Gregory, and was one of those who studied the holy 
scriptures under him, of which that great doctor glories in his writings. Our 
holy pastor, being a lover of solitude, seldom went abroad or made any 
visits, except such as were indispensable: and the time that was not 
employed in the discharge of his functions he devoted to prayer and 
meditation, spending a considerable part of the night in those holy 
exercises. His diet was herbs and a little salt with bread. His cheeks were 
furrowed with the tears which he shed, and he daily prostrated himself 
before God to implore his light and mercy upon his people. His profound 
learning, his faculty of forming the most noble conceptions of things, and 
the admirable perspicuity, elegance, and propriety with which he explained 
them, charmed all who heard him. The Catholics flocked to his discourses, 
as men parching with thirst eagerly go to the spring to quench it. Heretics 
and pagans resorted to them, admiring his erudition, and charmed with his 
eloquence. The fruits of his sermons were every day sensible: his flock 
became in a short time very numerous, and he purged the people of that 
poison which had corrupted their hearts for many years. St. Gregory heard, 
with blushing and confusion, the applause and acclamations with which his 
discourses were received; and his fear of this danger made him speak in 
public with a certain timidity and reluctance. He scorned to flatter the great 
ones, and directed his discourses to explain and corroborate the Catholic 
faith, and reform the manners of the people. He taught them, that the way to 
salvation was not to be ever disputing about matters of religion, (an abuse 
that was grown to a great height at that time in Constantinople,) but to keep 
the commandments,“ to give alms, to exercise hospitality, to visit and 
serve the sick, to pray, sigh, and weep; to mortify the senses, repress anger, 
watch over the tongue, and subject the body to the spirit. The envy of the 


devil and of his instruments could not bear the success of his labors, and, by 
exciting troubles, found means to interrupt them. Maximus, a native of 
Alexandria, a cynic philosopher, but withal a Christian, full of the 
impudence and pride of that sect, came to Constantinople; and under a 
hypocritical exterior, disguised a heart full of envy, ambition, covetousness, 
and gluttony. He imposed on several, and for some time on St. Gregory 
himself, who pronounced an eulogium of this man, in 379, now extant 
under the title of the Eulogium of the Philosopher Hero; but St. Jerom 
assures us, that instead of Hero, we ought to read Maximus. This wolf in 
sheep’s clothing having gained one of the priests of the city, and some 
partisans among the laity, procured himself to be ordained bishop of 
Constantinople, in a clandestine manner, by certain Egyptian bishops who 
lately arrived on that intent. The irregularity of this proceeding stirred up all 
the world against the usurper. Pope Damascus wrote to testify his affliction 
on that occasion, and called the election null. The emperor Theodosius the 
Great, then at Thessalonica, rejected Maximus with indignation; and 
coming to Constantinople, proposed to Demophilus the Arian bishop, either 
to receive the Nicene faith, or to leave the city; and upon his preferring the 
latter, his majesty, embracing St. Gregory, assured him, that the Catholics of 
Constantinople demanded him for their bishop, and that their choice was 
most agreeable to his own desires. Theodosius, within a few days after his 
arrival, drove the Arians out of all the churches in the city, and put the saint 
in possession of the church of St. Sophia, upon which all the other churches 
of the city depended. Here the clamors of the people were so vehement that 
Gregory might be their bishop, that all was in confusion till the saint 
prevailed upon them to drop that subject, and to join in praise and 
thanksgiving to the ever-blessed Trinity, for restoring among them the 
profession of the true faith. The emperor highly commended the modesty of 
the saint. But a council was necessary to declare the see vacant, and the 
promotion of the Arian Demophilus, and of the cynic Maximus, void and 
null. A synod of all the East was then meeting at Constantinople, it which 
St. Meletius, patriarch of Antioch, presided. He being the great friend and 
admirer of Nazianzen, the council took his cause into consideration before 
all others, declared the election of Maximus null, and established St. 
Gregory bishop of Constantinople, without having any regard to his tears 
and expostulations. St. Meletius dying during the synod, St. Gregory 


presided in the latter sessions. To put an end to the schism between Meletius 
and Paulinus, at Antioch, it had been agreed that the surviver should remain 
in sole possession of that see. This, Nazianzen urged: but the oriental 
bishops were unwilling to own for patriarch one whom they had opposed. 
They therefore took great offence at this most just and prudent 
remonstrance, and entered into a conspiracy with his enemies against him. 
The saint, who had only consented to his election through the importunity 
of others, was most ready to relinquish his new dignity. This his enemies 
sought to deprive him of, together with his life, on which they made several 
attempts. Once, in particular, they hired a ruffian to assassinate him. But the 
villain, touched with remorse, repaired to the saint with many tears, 
wringing his hands, beating his breast, and confessing his black attempt, 
which he should have put in execution had not providence interposed. The 
good bishop replied: “May God forgive you: his gracious preservation 
obliges me freely to pardon you. Your attempt has now made you mine. 
Only one thing I beg of you, that you forsake your heresy, and sincerely 
give yourself to God.” Some warm Catholics complained of his lenity and 
indulgence towards the Arians, especially those who had shown themselves 
violent persecutors under the former reigns. 

In the mean time, the bishops of Egypt and those of Macedonia arriving 
at the council, though all equally in the interest of Paulinus of Antioch, 
complained that Gregory’s election was uncanonical, it being forbidden by 
the canons to transfer bishops from one see to another. Nazianzen calmly 
answered, that those canons had lost their force by long misuse: which was 
most notorious in the East. Nor did they in the least regard his case; for he 
had never taken possession of the see of Sasima, and only governed that of 
Nazianzum as vicar under his father. However, seeing a great ferment 
among the prelates and people, he cried out in the assembly: “If my holding 
the see of Constantinople gives any disturbance, behold I am very willing, 
like Jonas, to be cast into the sea to appease the storm, though I did not 
raise it. If all followed my example, the church would enjoy an 
uninterrupted tranquillity. This dignity I never desired; I took this charge 
upon me much against my will. If you think fit, 1 am most ready to depart; 
and I will return back to my little cottage, that you may remain here quiet, 
and the church of God enjoy peace. I only desire that the see may be filled 


by a person that is capable and willing to defend the faith.” He 
thereupon left the assembly, overjoyed that he had broken his bands. The 
bishops, whom he left in surprise, but too readily accepted his resignation. 
The saint went from the council to the palace, and falling on his knees 
before the emperor, and kissing his hand, said: “I am come, sir, to ask 
neither riches nor honors for myself or friends, nor ornaments for the 
churches: but license to retire. Your majesty knows how much against my 
will I was placed in this chair. I displease even my friends on no other 
account than because I value nothing but God. I beseech you, and make this 
my last petition, that among your trophies and triumphs you make this the 
greatest, that you bring the church to unity and concord.” The emperor and 
those about him were astonished at such a greatness of soul, and he with 
much difficulty was prevailed on to give his assent. This being obtained, the 
saint had no more to do than to take his leave of the whole city, which he 
did in a pathetic discourse, delivered in the metropolitan church before the 
hundred and fifty fathers of the council, and an incredible multitude of 
people.4=46 He describes the condition in which he had found that church on 
his first coming to it, and that in which he left it; and gives to God his 
thanks, and the honor of the re-establishment of the Catholic faith in that 
city. He makes a solemn protestation of the disinterestedness of his own 
conduct during his late administration; not having touched any part of the 
revenues of the see of Constantinople the whole time. He reproaches the 
city with the love of shows, luxury, and magnificence, and says he was 
accused of too great mildness, also of a meanness of spirit from the lowly 
appearance he made with respect both to dress and table. He vindicates his 
behavior in these regards, saying: “I did not take it to be any part of my 
duty to vie with consuls, generals, and governors, who know not how to 
employ their riches otherwise than in pomp and show. Neither did I 
imagine, that the necessary subsistence of the poor was to be applied to the 
support of luxury, good cheer, a prancing horse, a sumptuous chariot, and a 
long train of attendants. If I have acted in another manner and have thereby 
given offence, the fault is already committed, and cannot be recalled; but I 
hope is not unpardonable.” He concludes by bidding a moving farewell to 
his church, to his dear Anastasia, which he calls in the language of St. Paul, 
his glory and his crown; to the cathedral, and all the other parishes of the 


city; to the holy apostles as honored in the magnificent church, (in which 
Constantius had placed the relics of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy;) 
to his episcopal throne, to the clergy, to the holy monks, and the other pious 
servants of God, to the emperor and all the court, with its jealousies, pomp, 
and ambition, to the East and West divided in his cause, to the tutelar angels 
of his church, and to the sacred Trinity honored in that place. He concludes 
with these words: “My dear children, preserve the depositum of faith, and 
remember the stones which have been thrown at me, because I planted it in 
your hearts.” The saint was most tenderly affected in abandoning his dear 
flock, his converts especially, which he had gained at his first church of 
Anastasia, as they bad already signalized themselves in his service by 
suffering persecutions with patience for his sake. They followed him 
weeping, and entreating him to abide with them. He was not insensible to 
their tears; but motives of greater weight obliged him not to regard them on 
this occasion. St. Gregory, seeing himself at liberty, rejoiced in his 
happiness, as he expressed himself some time after to a friend in these 
words: “What advantages have not I found in the jealousy of my enemies! 
They have delivered me from the fire of Sodom, by drawing me from the 
dangers of the episcopal charge.”424/ This treatment was the recompense 
with which men rewarded the labors and merit of a saint, whom they ought 
to have sought in the remotest corners of the earth: but that city was not 
worthy to possess so great and holy a pastor. He had in that short time 
brought over the chief part of its inhabitants to the Catholic faith, as appears 
from his works, and from St. Ambrose.4°48 He had conquered the obstinacy 
of heretics by meekness and patience, and thought it a sufficient revenge for 
their former persecutions, that he had it in his power to chastise them.42% 
The Catholics he induced to show the same moderation towards them, and 
exhorted them to serve Jesus Christ by taking a Christian revenge of them, 
the bearing their persecutions with patience, and the overcoming evil with 
good.42°9 Besides establishing the purity of faith, he had begun a happy 
reformation of manners among the people; and much greater fruits were to 
be expected from his zealous labors. Nectarius, who succeeded him, was a 
soft man, and by no means equal to such a charge. For though he was a 
Roman senator, and pretor or governor of Constantinople, he was not only 
a layman, but not yet baptized when elected, and had lived incontinently: 


which circumstances, joined with the notorious imprudence of some of his 
actions, suffice to show that Socrates was too lavish in the commendations 
bestowed on him. “He seems also,” says Tillemont, “to have had no more 
the gift of speaking than a mute:” and Palladius makes the same observation 
on his brother Arsacius, who was intruded into the chair of St. Chrysostom. 
Before St. Gregory had resigned the see of Constantinople he drew up his 
last will and testament, which is still extant, signed by six bishops and a 
priest, and written according to the formalities of the Roman law. He 
confirms in it the donation of his estate, both real and personal, to the 
church and poor of Nazianzum, except some small annuities for life, which 
he bequeathed to certain poor friends and servants. 

Before the election of Nectarius he left the city, and returned to 
Nazianzum. In that retirement he composed the poem on his own life, 
particularly dwelling on what he had done at Constantinople to obviate the 
scandalous slanders which were published against him. He labored to place 
a bishop at Nazianzum, but was hindered by the opposition of many of the 
clergy. Sickness obliged him to withdraw soon after to Arianzum, probably 
before the end of the year 381. In his solitude he testifies,4°°! that he 
regretted the absence of his friends, though he seemed insensible to every 
thing else of this world. To punish himself for superfluous words, (though 
he had never spoke to the disparagement of any neighbor,) he, in 382. 
passed the forty days of Lent in absolute silence. In his desert he never 
refused spiritual advice to any that resorted to him for it. In his pareenetic 
poem to St. Olympias he lays down excellent rules for the conduct of 
married women. Among other precepts he says: “In the first place, honor 
God; then respect your husband as the eye of your life; for he is to direct 
your conduct and actions. Love only him; make him your joy and your 
comfort. Take care never to give him any occasion of offence or disgust. 
Yield to him in his anger: comfort and assist him in his pains and 
afflictions, speaking to him with sweetness and tenderness, and making him 
prudent and modest remonstrances at seasonable times. It is not by violence 
and strength that the keepers of lions endeavor to tame them when they see 
them enraged; but they sooth and caress them, stroking them gently, and 
speaking with a soft voice. Never let his weaknesses be the subject of your 
reproaches It can never be just or allowable for you to treat a person in this 


manner whom you ought to prefer to the whole world.” He prays that this 
holy woman might become the mother of many children; that there might 
be the more souls to sing the praises of Jesus Christ.222 He often repeats 
this important advice, that every one begin and end every action by offering 
his heart and whatever he does to God by a short prayer.t222 For we owe to 
God all that we are or have; and he accepts and rewards the smallest action, 
not so much with a view to its importance as to the affection of the heart, 
which in his poverty gives what it has, and is able to give in return for 
God’s benefits, and in acknowledgment of his sovereignty. 

St. Gregory had been obliged to govern the vacant see of Nazianzum 
after the death of his father, leaving the chief care of that church to 
Cledonius in his absence. But in 382, he procured Eulalias to be ordained 
bishop of that city, and spent the remainder of his life in retirement near 
Arianzum; still continuing to aid that church with his advice, though at that 
time very old and infirm. In this private abode he had a garden, a fountain, 
and a shady grove, in which he took much delight. Here, in company with 
certain solitaries, he lived estranged from pleasures, and in the practice of 
bodily mortification, fasting, watching, and praying much on his knees. “I 
live,” says he, “among rocks and with wild beasts, never seeing any fire or 
using shoes; having only one single garment.12=4 I am the outcast and the 
scorn of men. I lie on straw, clad in sackcloth: my floor is always moist 
with the tears I shed.”1222 In the decline of life he set himself to write pious 
poems for the edification of such among the faithful as were fond of music 
and poetry. He had also a mind to oppose the poems made use of by the 
Apollinarist heretics to propagate their errors, by such as were orthodox, 
useful, and religious, as the priest Gregory says in his life. He considered 
this exercise also as a work of penance, compositions in metre being always 
more difficult than those in prose. He therein recounts the history of his life 
and sufferings: he publishes his faults, his weaknesses, and his temptations, 
enlarging much more on these than on his great actions. He complains of 
the annoyance of his rebellious flesh, notwithstanding his great age, his ill 
state of health, and his austerities; acknowledging himself wholly indebted 
to the divine grace which had always preserved in him the treasure of 
virginity inviolable. God suffered him to feel these temptations that he 
might not be exposed to the snares of vanity and pride; and that while his 


soul dwelt in heaven, he might be put in mind by the rebellion of the body, 
that he was still on earth in a state of war. His poems are full of cries of 
ardent love, by which he conjures Jesus Christ to assist him, without whose 
grace, he declares we are only dead carcasses exhaling the stench of sin, 
and as incapable of making one step as a bird is of flying without air, or a 
fish of swimming without water: for he alone makes us see, act, and 
run.42°© He joined great watchfulness to prayer, especially shunning the 
conversation and neighborhood of women,l222 over and above the 
assiduous maceration of his body. In his letters, he gives to others the same 
advice, of which his own life was a constant example. One instance shall 
suffice. Sacerdos, a holy priest, was fallen into an unjust persecution 
through slander. St. Gregory writes to him thus in his third letter: “What 
evil can happen to us after all this? None, certainly, unless we by our own 
fault lose God and virtue. Let all other things fall out as it shall please God. 
He is the master of our life, and knows the reason of every thing that befalls 
us. Let us only fear to do any thing unworthy our piety. We have fed the 
poor, we have served our brethren, we have sung the psalms with 
cheerfulness. If we are no longer permitted to continue this, let us employ 
our devotion some other way. Grace is not barren, and opens different ways 
to heaven. Let us live in retirement: let us occupy ourselves in 
contemplation; let us purify our souls by the light of God. This perhaps will 
be no less a sacrifice than any thing we can do.”/228 These were St. 
Gregory’s occupations from the time of his last retirement till his happy 
death in 389, or, according to others, in 391. Tillemont gives him only sixty 
or sixty-one years of age, but he was certainly considerably older. The 
Latins honor him on the 9th of May. The emperor Constantine Por 
phyrogenitus caused his ashes to be translated from Nazianzum to Constan 
tinople, and to be laid in the church of the apostles: which was done with 
great pomp in 950. They were brought to Rome in the crusades, and lie 
under an altar in the Vatican church. 

This great saint looked upon the smiles and frowns of the world with 
indifference, because spiritual and heavenly goods wholly engrossed his 
soul. “Let us never esteem worldly prosperity or adversity as things real or 
of any moment,” said he,42°2 “but let us live elsewhere, and raise all our 
attention to heaven, esteeming sin as the only true evil, and nothing truly 


good but virtue, which unites us to God.” He requires the most perfect 
disengagement of ourselves from earthly things, that we may give ourselves 
to God without reserve or restriction. “Let us offer ourselves entire to God,” 
says he, “that, in him we may find ourselves again entire. 42© It is true and 
great riches to be destitute of earthly goods for his sake who was pleased to 
suffer poverty for the love of us.”4°°! This consecration of ourselves to God 
is our own infinite interest; but the goodness of God is the motive which 
ought most strongly to invite us to make it. This St. Gregory was never able 
to consider without raptures of adoration and astonishment, in which he 
cried out:4252 “Admire the excess of God’s goodness. He vouchsafes to 
accept our desires as if they were a thing of great value. He burns with an 
ardent desire that we vehemently desire and love him; and he receives the 
petition we put up for his benefits as if this was a benefit to himself, and a 
favor we did him: he gives with greater joy than it can be to us to receive 
what he gives. Let us only be careful not to be too indifferent in our 
requests, or to set too narrow bounds to our desires and pre tensions; and let 
us never ask frivolous things which it would be unworthy of his 
magnificence to petition him for. There is nothing so great before God 
which the least among men is not able to offer him, as well as the greatest 
prince or most profound scholar: give but yourself to him with the most 
pure and perfect love.” 


St. Hermas 


A Christian of distinction in Rome, whom St. Paul salutes.42®° Origen 
believes him to have been the author of the book entitled Pastor, and certain 
modern writers fall in with this conjecture. But that seems rather to have 
been the work of a later Hermas. Some indeed, with Tillemont, Ceillier &c., 
conclude from the contents, that it was compiled before the persecution of 
Domitian in 95, but Du Guet!2®4 and others think it was only written about 
the year 142, against the Montanists and their false prophets. It is quoted by 
St. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, Eusebius, St. Jerom, &c. It is 
divided into three books; the first contains Revelations; the second 
Precepts; the third Similitudes, which resemble the revelations of the first. 
The author entitles his work Pastor, or the Shepherd, from the angel his 
monitor, who assumed the appearance of a shepherd, and whose dictates he 
professes to write. He assigns to every one not only an angel guardian, but 
also a devil who is his tempter; he recommends prayers, almsdeeds, and 
other good works on fast-days; mentions a state of continency with 
approbation; says that penance, which is followed by frequent relapses, is 
generally fruitless. Bishop Wake published an English translation of this 
work, together with the epistles of St. Clemens, St. Barnabas, St. Ignatius, 
and St. Polycarp, in 1693, and republished the same in 1710. 


St. Nicholas, Bishop of Lincopen, in Sweden, C. 


Herman and Margaret, the parents of our saint, were citizens of Skeningen, 
in Sweden, and held a distinguished rank in the country, which they 
rendered more illustrious by their virtue. By their care, Nicholas was 
imbued from the cradle with a perfect spirit of Christian piety, and taught to 
dread nothing so much as whatever could tarnish the robe of innocence and 
grace with which he had been clothed in the sacred laver of baptism. In 
these happy dispositions, he studied at home the first elements of grammar, 
and while yet very young was sent to Paris, in order to accomplish himself 
in the sciences. Thence he removed to Orleans, where he both completed 
his theological course, and took his degrees in civil and canon law. 
Perfectly qualified by learning and virtue for the service of the church, he 
returned home, and was soon after appointed archdeacon of Lincopen. His 
whole life was a perfect sacrifice of penance and devotion. On Fridays he 
took no other nourishment than bread with a little salt and water, and 
sometimes passed that whole day from Thursday evening till Saturday noon 
without food. In the discharge of his office he suffered, with unshaken 
constancy and patience, many grievous persecutions from the tyranny of 
great men and incorrigible sinners, reformed the manners of a savage and 
ignorant people, and established the rules of virtue and ecclesiastical 
discipline. Herbert, the first bishop of Lincopen, some pretend to have been 
contemporary with Charlemagne, but the more accurate antiquarians place 
him about the year 1000, something younger than St. Sigfrid. The history of 
the bishops of Lincopen, in Swedish verse,12© informs us, that Gotzcalc, 
the sixteenth bishop of Lincopen, dying, St. Nicholas was advanced to that 
see. This dignity was a fresh spur to his zeal in promoting the divine honor, 
and to his fervor in every religious exercise. Raised above all views to his 
own private interest, in every thing he laid himself out for he service of God 
and his neighbor, and for the maintenance of peace among all men. His 
meekness and patience were proof to all trials: and prayer and heavenly 


meditation were to him a source of spiritual light, comfort, and strength. 
The study of the holy scriptures was principally his private entertainment: 
out of the most useful sentences of the canon law and fathers he compiled 
an excellent book, which he called Huitebook. He wrote short comments on 
the Morals of St. Gregory, certain works of St. Anselm, and the writings of 
St. Bridget, whose canonization he warmly promoted, but died in the year 
in which that affair was finished. He wrote the lives of St. Bridget, St. 
Anscarius, and some other holy servants of God: and compiled a book of 
flowers out of the psalms. How highly pope Urban VI. honored his sanctity, 
appears from a letter written by that pope in 1381, quoted by Benzelius. His 
successor, bishop Canut, speaks of his sanctity with great veneration. 12° St. 
Nicholas died in our Lord, in 1391, and was honored in Sweden among the 
titular saints of the kingdom, with St. Sigfrid, St. Brinolph, St. Birget, St. 
Helen of Scoduc, St. Catharine, and St. Ingridie of Scheningen, who died in 
1282, who are invoked together in the prayer of the mass for the feast of St. 
Nicholas, in the old Swedish Missal quoted by Benzelius. See the long 
particular office and lessons in honor of this saint, formerly used in the 
church of Lincopen, printed at Sudercopen in 1523, and republished by 
Benzelius, in his Monumenta Ecclesie Suevogothice, p. 109. Also the 
Swedish Chronicle of the bishops of Lincopen, ib. p. 125, and this editor’s 
notes, p. 254. 


St. Brynoth I., Bishop of Scara, in Sweden, C. 


St. Sigfrid, apostle of Sweden, consecrated St. Unno, an Englishman, first 
bishop of Scara, in the province of West-Gothland, in Sweden. Brynoth, son 
of Algoth Folcung, was from him the twenty-second bishop of this church, 
which he governed thirty-eight years with admirable zeal and sanctity, and 
dying on the 6th of February, in 1317, was honored in Sweden among the 
saints. See the catalogue of the bishops of Scara, in Swedish verses, divided 
into stanzas, wrote under their pictures in the palace of stone, built by 
Brynoth III., bishop of that see in the decline of the fifteenth century, 
preserved by Benzelius, junior, in Monum. Ecclesie Suevogothice, p. 78, 
et not. p. 231. See also on this saint, Messenius, in Chronologia Scondie, ad 
annos 1278, 1287, 1289, 1317, and Analectorum t. 2, pp. 131, 139, 141, and 
his Historia Sanctorum et Presulum Scondie, aucta a Joan. Perinksgioldo, 
in Messenius’s Scondia Illustrata. Stockolmiz, 1700, in 10 tom. fol. See 
also John Vastovius, published by Benzelius, p. 78. 
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St. Antoninus 


ARCHBISHOP OF FLORENCE, CONFESSOR 


From the bull of his canonization, his exact life by Castiglione, a 
contemporary priest, canon of Fiorence and other writers of that age, 
collected by F. Touron, t. 3, p. 319. See Papebroke, Act. Sanct. t. 1, Maij, p. 
311. And the history of his chapel in the Dominicans’ church of St. Mark of 
Florence, and of the translation of his body into the same in 15839, printed at 
Florence in fol. 1728. Also S. Antonini Summa Theologica cum 
annotationibus et vita auctoris per Fratres Ballerinos, Petrum et 
Hieronimum, sacerdotes Veronenses, 4 vol. in folio, Veron, 1740. 


A. D. 1459. 


St. Antoninus, or Little Antony, was born at Florence in 1389. His parents, 
named Nicholas Pierozzi and Thomassina, were noble citizens of that place, 
and he was the only fruit of their marriage. From the cradle he was modest, 
bashful, docile, and had no inclination but to piety, being even then an 
enemy both to sloth and to the amusements of children. It was his only 
pleasure to read the lives of saints and other good books, to converse with 
pious persons, or employ himself in prayer, to which he was much given 
from his infancy. Accordingly, if he was not at home or at school, he was 
always to be found at St. Michael’s church before a crucifix, or in our 
Lady’s chapel there. And whether he applied himself to that holy exercise in 
his closet or the church, he always kneeled or lay prostrate, with a 
perseverance that astonished everybody. By the means of a happy memory, 
a solid judgment, and quick penetration, assisted by an assiduous 
application, he became an able master at an age when others scarce begin to 
understand the first elements of the sciences. But his passion for learning 
was not equal to his ardor to perfect himself in the science of salvation. In 
prayer, he begged nothing of God but his grace to avoid sin, and to do his 
holy will in all things. F. Dominick, a learned and holy preacher of the order 


of St. Dominick, afterwards made cardinal, archbishop of Ragusa, and 
legate of the holy see, was then employed in building a convent at Fiesoli, 
two miles from Florence. Antoninus was wonderfully delighted with the 
unction of his sermons, and never went out of Florence but to converse with 
that apostolic man, to whom he applied at last for the Dominican habit. The 
father judging him as yet too young, and his constitution too tender for so 
strict a life of perpetual abstinence, frequent fasts, long watchings, and 
other rigors, advised him to wait yet some years, and bid him first study the 
canon law, adding, that when he should have learned Gratian’s decree by 
heart, his request should be granted. So dry and difficult a task would have 
seemed to another equivalent to an absolute refusal. However, Antoninus 
set about it, and joining prayer and severe mortifications with his studies 
made an essay of the life to which he aspired; and in less than a year 
presented himself again to the prior of Fiesoli; and by answering his 
examination upon the whole decree of Gratian, gave him a surprising proof 
of his capacity, memory, and fervor. The prior hesitated no longer, but gave 
him the habit, he being then sixteen years of age. The young novice was 
most exact in complying with every point of the rule, and appeared the most 
humble, the most obedient, most mortified, and most recollected of his 
brethren. Being advanced to the priesthood, he augmented his exercise of 
piety; he was never seen at the altar but bathed in tears Whether sick or 
well, he lay always on the hard boards; and so perfectly had he subjected 
the flesh to the spirit, that he seemed to feel no reluctance from his senses in 
the service of God. He was chosen very young to govern the great convent 
of the Minerva in Rome; and after that, was successively prior at Naples, 
Cajeta, Cortona, Sienna, Fiesoli, and Florence: in all which places he 
zealously enforced the practice of the rule of St. Dominick, and more by his 
actions than words. Besides his domestic employments he preached often, 
and with great fruit. The works which he published increased his reputation. 
He was consulted from Rome, and from all quarters, especially in intricate 
cases of the canon law. The learned cardinal de Lucca reckons him among 
the most distinguished auditors or judges of the Rota, though we do not find 
at what time he discharged that office. He was chosen vicar or general 
superior of a numerous reformed congregation in his order. He would not 
remit any thing in his austerities or labors when exhausted by a decay, of 
which however he recovered. Pope Eugenius IV. called him to the general 


council of Florence; and he assisted in quality of divine at all its sessions 
and at the disputations with the Greeks. During his stay at Florence he was 
made prior of the convent of St. Mark in that city, for which Cosmus of 
Medicis, called the father of his country, was then building a sumptuous 
church, which pope Eugenius IV. consecrated. After having established in 
this house the true spirit of his order, he visited his convents in Tuscany and 
Naples. 

While employed in introducing the primitive discipline of his order in the 
province of Naples, the see of Florence became vacant by the death of its 
archbishop. The intrigues of several candidates protracted the election of a 
successor. But pope Eugenius IV. no sooner named F. Antoninus to the 
Florentines, as possessed of the qualities they had desired in their future 
bishop, namely, sanctity, learning, and experience, and his being a native of 
their own city, than they all acquiesced in his choice. Antoninus, who had 
then been two years absent from Florence, employed in the visitation of his 
monasteries, was equally surprised and afflicted that he should have been 
thought of for so eminent a dignity. And that he might escape it, he set out 
with the design of concealing himself in the isle of Sardinia, but being 
prevented in the execution, he was obliged to go to Sienna, whence he 
wrote to the pope, conjuring his holiness not to lay that formidable burden 
on his weak shoulders, alleging his being in the decline of life, worn out 
with fatigues and sickness; enlarging also upon his great unworthiness and 
want of capacity; and begging that he would not now treat him as an enemy 
whom he had honored with so many marks of friendship. He could not 
close his letter without watering it with his tears. The pope, however, was 
inflexible, and sent him an order to repair without delay to his convent at 
Fiesoli. He wrote at the same time to the city of Florence, to acquaint them 
that he had sent them an archbishop to their gates. The principal persons of 
the clergy and nobility, with Cosmus of Medicis at their head, went out to 
compliment him on that occasion; but found him so averse to be dignity, 
that all their entreaties to take it upon him were to no purpose, till the pope, 
being again applied to in the affair, sent him an order to obey, backing it 
with a threat of excommunication if he persisted in opposing the will of 
God. After many tears, Antoninus at last complied; he was consecrated and 
took possession of his bishopric in March, 1446. His regulation of his 
household and conduct was a true imitation of the primitive apostolic 


bishops. His table, dress, and furniture showed a perfect spirit of poverty, 
modesty, and simplicity. It was his usual saying, that all the riches of a 
successor of the apostles ought to be his virtue. He practised all the 
observances of his rule as far as compatible with his functions. His whole 
family consisted of six persons, to whom he assigned such salaries as might 
hinder them from seeking accidental perquisites, which are usually 
iniquitous or dangerous. He at first appointed two grand vicars, but 
afterwards, to avoid all occasions of variance, kept only one; and 
remembering that a bishop is bound to personal service, did almost every 
thing himself, but always with mature advice. As to his temporalities, he 
relied entirely on a man of probity and capacity, to reserve himself totally 
for his spiritual functions. He gave audience every day to all that addressed 
themselves to him, but particularly declared himself the father and protector 
of the poor. His purse and his granaries were in a manner totally theirs; 
when these were exhausted, he gave them often part of his scanty furniture 
and clothes. He never was possessed of any plate, or any other precious 
moveables, and never kept either dogs or horses; one only mule served all 
the necessities of his family, and this he often sold for the relief of some 
poor person; on which occasion, some wealthy citizen would buy it, to 
restore it again as a present to the charitable archbishop. He founded the 
college of St. Martin, to assist persons of reduced circumstances, and 
ashamed to make known their necessities, which establishment now 
provides for above six hundred families. His mildness appeared not only in 
his patience in bearing the insolence and importunities of the poor, but in 
his sweetness and benevolence towards his enemies. One named Ciardi, 
whom he had cited before him to answer certain criminal accusations, made 
an attempt on his life; and the saint narrowly escaped the thrust of his 
poniard, which pierced the back of his chair. Yet he freely forgave the 
assassin, and praying for his conversion, had the comfort to see him become 
a sincere penitent in the order of St. Francis. 

The saint wanted not courage whenever the honor of God required it He 
suppressed games of hazard; reformed other abuses in all orders; preached 
almost every Sunday and holiday, and visited his whole diocese every year, 
always on foot. His character for wisdom and integrity was such, that he 
was consulted from all parts, and by persons of the highest rank, both 
secular and ecclesiastical: and his decisions gave so general a satisfaction, 


that they acquired him the name of Antoninus the counsellor. Yet this 
multiplicity of business was no interruption of his attention to God. He 
allowed himself very little sleep. Over and above the church office, he 
recited daily the office of our Lady, and the seven penitential psalms; the 
office of the dead twice a week, and the whole psalter on every festival. In 
the midst of his exterior affairs he always preserved the same serenity of 
countenance, and the same peace of mind, and seemed always recollected in 
God. Francis Castillo, his secretary, once said to him, bishops were to be 
pitied if they were to be eternally besieged with hurry as he was. The saint 
made him this answer, which the author of his life wished to see written in 
letters of gold: “To enjoy interior peace, we must always reserve in our 
hearts amidst all affairs, as it were, a secret closet, where we are to keep 
retired within ourselves, and where no business of the world can ever 
enter.” Pope Eugenius IV. falling sick, sent for Antoninus to Rome, made 
his confession to him, received the viaticum and extreme-unction from his 
hands, and expired in his arms on the 23d of February, 1447. Nicholas IV. 
succeeded him. St. Antoninus having received his benediction, hastened to 
Florence, where a pestilence had begun to show itself, which raged the 
whole year following. The holy archbishop exposed himself first, and 
employed his clergy, both secular and regular, especially those of his own 
order, in assisting the infected; so that almost all the friars of St. Mark, St. 
Mary Novella, and Fiesoli were swept away by the contagion, and new 
recruits were sent from the province of Lombardy to inhabit those houses 
The famine, as is usual, followed this first scourge. The holy archbishop 
stripped himself of almost every thing; and by the influence of his words 
and example, many rich persons were moved to do the like. He obtained 
from Rome, particularly from the pope, great succors for the relief of the 
distressed. Indeed, the pope never refused any thing that he requested; and 
ordered that no appeals should be received at Rome from any sentence 
passed by him. After the public calamity was over, the saint continued his 
liberalities to the poor; but being informed that two blind beggars had 
amassed, the one two hundred, and the other three hundred ducats, he took 
the money from them, and distributed it among the real objects of charity; 
charging himself, however, with the maintenance of those two for the rest 
of their lives. Humility made him conceal his heroic practices of penance 
and piety from others, and even from himself; for he saw nothing but 


imperfections even in what others admired in him, and never heard any 
thing tending to his own commendation without confusion and indignation. 
He formed many perfect imitators of his virtue. An accident discovered to 
him a hidden servant of God. A poor handicraftsman lived in obscurity, in 
the continual practice of penance, having no other object of his desires but 
heaven. He passed the Sundays and holidays in the churches, and 
distributed all he gained by his work, beyond his mean subsistence, among 
the poor, with the greatest privacy; and kept a poor leper, serving him and 
dressing his ulcers with his own hands, bearing the continual reproaches 
and complaints of the ungrateful beggar, not only with patience, but also 
with joy. The leper became the more morose and imperious, and carried 
complaints against his benefactor to the archbishop, who, discovering this 
hidden treasure of sanctity in the handicraftsman, secretly honored it, while 
he punished the insolence of the leper. 

Florence was shook by frequent earthquakes during three years, from 
1453, and a large tract of land was laid desolate by a violent storm. The 
Saint maintained, lodged, and set up again the most distressed, and rebuilt 
their houses. But he labored most assiduously to render these public 
calamities instrumental to the reformation of his people’s manners. Cosmus 
of Medicis used to say, that he did not question but the preservation of their 
republic, under its great dangers, was owing chiefly to the merits and 
prayers of its holy archbishop. Pope Pius II. has left us, in the second book 
of his Commentaries, a most edifying history of the eminent virtues of our 
saint, and the strongest testimonies of his sanctity. The love of his flock 
made him decline a secular embassy to the emperor Frederic III. God called 
him to the reward of his labors on the 2d of May, 1459, in the seventieth 
year of his age, the thirteenth of his archiepiscopal dignity. He repeated on 
his death-bed these words, which he had often in his mouth during health, 
“To serve God is to reign.” Pope Pius II. being then at Florence, assisted at 
his funeral. His hair-shirt and other relics were the instruments of many 
miracles. He was buried, according to his desire, in the church of St. Mark, 
among his religious brethren, and was canonized by Adrian VI. in 1523. His 
body was found entire in 1559, and translated with the greatest pomp and 
solemnity, into a chapel prepared to receive it in the same church of St. 
Mark, richly adorned by the two brothers Salviati,!°°“ whose family looks 


upon it as their greatest honor that this illustrious saint belonged to it. Nor is 
it easy to imagine any thing that could surpas the rich embellishments of 
this chapel,4°©8 particularly the shrine; north pomp and magnificence of the 
procession and translation, at which a great number of cardinals, bishops, 
and princes from several parts assisted, who all admired to see the body 
perfectly free from corruption, one hundred and thirty years after it had 
been buried. 

The venerable Achard, bishop of Avranches, in his excellent treatise On 
Self-denial,42°2 reduces the means and practice of Christian perfection to 
soven degrees of self-renunciation, by which he is disposed for the reign of 
love in his soul. These degrees he otherwise calls seven deserts of the soul. 
The first is the desert of penance. The second of solitude, at least that of the 
heart. The third of mortification. The fourth of simplicity of faith. The fifth 
of obedience. The sixth of the pure love of God. The seventh of zeal for his 
honor in the salvation of our neighbor. For a man, first, is to renounce sin 
by sincere repentance. Secondly, the world by solitude. Thirdly, the flesh by 
the mortification of his senses. Fourthly, though reason is man’s most noble 
excellency, yet this being obscured and often blinded by the passions, easily 
becomes the seat of pride, and leads into the most dangerous precipices and 
errors. Man is therefore bound to humble his reason by keeping it in due 
subordination, and in a certain degree to renounce it by simplicity of heart 
and sincere humility. And this is so far from being against reason, that it is 
the sovereign use of reason. Fifthly, a man is moreover obliged to renounce 
his own will by perfect obedience. Sixthly, he must moreover renounce all 
that he is by the pure love of God, which ought to have no bounds. 
Seventhly, none but one who has lasted the sweetness of heavenly 
contemplation, knows how incomparable an advantage he renounces who 
deprives himself of it. Yet zeal for our neighbor’s salvation, and tender 
compassion for his spiritual miseries, move the saints sometimes to prefer 
toils and sufferings to its pure delights and charms. By these rules we see by 
what degrees or means pious pastors attain to the apostolic spirit of their 
state, and how heroic their sacrifice is. 


St.s Gordian and Epimachus, MM. 


These two holy martyrs are named in all calendars of the western church 
since the sixth age. St. Epimachus suffered at Alexandria under Decius, in 
the year 250, with one Alexander. They had been long detained in a hideous 
dungeon, were beaten with clubs, their sides were torn with iron hooks; 
lastly, they were both burnt in lime. This is related by St. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, quoted by Eusebius, (b. vi. c. 41.) 

St. Gordian was beheaded at Rome for the faith, under Julian the 
Apostate, in the year 392. His name occurs in the ancient Martyrologies. 
His body was laid in a cave, in which was deposited that of St. Epimachus, 
which was brought from Alexandria to Rome a little before St. Gordian’s 
martyrdom. The relics of both these martyrs are now possessed by the great 
Benedictin abbey of Kempton, in the diocese of Ausbourg. 


St. Isidore of Madrid, Laborer 


PATRON OF MADRID 


It is a misfortune which deserves to be lamented with floods of tears, that 
ignorance, obstinacy, and vice should so often taint a country life, the state 
which of all others is most necessary and important to the world; the most 
conformable to a human condition and to nature; the state which was 
sanctified by the example of the primitive holy patriarchs, and which 
affords the most favorable opportunities for the perfect practice of every 
virtue and Christian duty. What advantageous helps to piety did the ancient 
hermits seek in the deserts, which the circumstances of a country laborer do 
not offer? The life of St. Isidore is a most sensible proof of this assertion. 
He was born at Madrid, of poor but very devout parents, and was christened 
Isidore from the name of their patron, St. Isidore of Seville. They had not 
the means to procure him learning or a polite education; but, both by word 
and example, they infused into his tender soul the utmost horror and dread 
of all sin, and the most vehement ardor for every virtue, and especially for 
prayer. Good books are a great help to holy meditation; but not 
indispensably requisite. St. Ireneeus mentions whole nations which believed 
in Christ, and abounded in exemplary livers, without knowing the use of ink 
or paper. Many illustrious anchorets knew no other alphabet than that of 
humility and divine charity. The great St. Antony himself could not so 
much as read the Greek or Latin languages: nay, from the words of St. 
Austin, some doubt whether he could read even his own barbarous Egyptian 
dialect. Yet in the science of the saints, what philosopher or orator ever 
attained to the A B C of that great man? Learning, if it puffs up the mind, or 
inspires any secret self-sufficiency, is an impediment to the communications 
of the Holy Ghost: simplicity and sincere humility being the dispositions 
which invite him into the soul. By these was Isidore prepared to find him an 
interior instructor and comforter. His careness in seeking lessons and 
instructions of piety made him neglect no opportunity of hearing them; and 


so much the more tender and the deeper were the impressions which they 
left in his soul, as his desire was one stronger and the more pure. His 
patience in bearing all injuries again overcoming the envy of fellow- 
servants by cordial kindnesses; his leadness to obey his masters, and in 
indifferent things to comply with the inclinations of others, and humbly to 
serve every one, gave him the most complete victory over himself and his 
passions. Labor he considered is enjoined him by God in punishment of sin, 
and for a remedy against it. And he performed his work in a spirit of 
compunction and penance. Many object that their labors and fatigues leave 
them little time for the exercises of religion. But Isidore, by directing his 
attention according to the most holy motives of faith, made his work a most 
perfect act of religion. He considered it as a duty to God. Therefore he 
applied himself to it with great diligence and care, in imitation of the angels 
in heaven, who in all things fulfil the will of God with the greatest readiness 
and alacrity of devotion. The more humbling and the more painful the labor 
was, the dearer it was to the saint, being a means the more suitable to tame 
his flesh, and a more noble part of his penance. With the same spirit that the 
saints subdued their bodies by toils in their deserts, Isidore embraced his 
task. He moreover sanctioned it by continual prayer. While his hand held 
the plough, he in his heart conversed with God, with his angel guardian, and 
the other blessed spirits; sometimes deploring the sins of the world, and his 
own spiritual miseries, at other times, in the melting words of the royal 
prophet, raising his desires to the glory of the heavenly Jerusalem. It was 
chiefly by this perfect spirit of prayer, joined with, or rather engrafted upon 
a most profound humility and spirit of mortification, that St. Isidore arrived 
at so eminent a degree of sanctity as rendered him the admiration of all 
Spain. In his youth he was retained servant by a gentleman named John de 
Vargas of Madrid, to till his land and do his husbandry work. The saint 
afterwards took a most virtuous woman to wife, named Mary Toribia. 
Those who call her de la Cabeza were deceived by a chapel to which that 
name is given, because her head is kept in it. After the birth of one child, 
which died young, the parents, by mutual consent, served God in perfect 
continency. 

St. Isidore continued always in the service of the same master. On 
account of his fidelity, he could say to him as Jacob did to Laban,/2 that, 


to guard and improve his stock, he had often watched the nights, and had 
suffered the scorching heats of summer, and the cold of winter; and that the 
stock, which he found small, had been exceedingly increased in his hands. 
Don John de Vargas, after long experience of the treasure he possessed in 
this faithful ploughman, treated him as a brother, according to the advice of 
Ecclesiastious,42“ Let a wise servant be dear to thee as thy own soul. He 
allowed him the liberty of assisting daily at the public office of the church. 
On the other side, Isidore was careful by rising very early, to make his 
devotions no impediment to his business, nor any encroachment upon what 
he owed to his master. This being a duty of justice, it would have been a 
false devotion to have pretended to please God by a neglect of such an 
obligation; much less did the good servant indulge his compassionate 
charity to the poor, by relieving them otherwise than out of his own salary. 
The saint was sensible that in his fidelity, diligence, and assiduous labor 
consisted, in great part, the sanctification of his soul; and that his duty to his 
master was his duty to God. He also inspired his wife with the same 
confidence in God, the same love of the poor, and the same disengagement 
from the things of this world: he made her the faithful imitatrix of his 
virtues, and a partner in his good works. She died in 1175, and is honored in 
Spain among the saints. Her immemorial veneration was approved by pope 
Innocent XII. in 1697. See Benedict XIV., de Canoniz.1. 2, c. 24, p. 246. 

St. Isidore being seized with the sickness of which he died, foretold his 
last hour, and prepared himself for it with redoubled fervor, and with the 
most tender devotion, patience, and cheerfulness. The piety with which he 
received the last sacraments drew tears from all that were present. 
Repeating inflamed acts of divine love, he expired on the 15th of May, 
1170, being near sixty years of age. His death was glorified by miracles. 
After forty years, his body was removed out of the churchyard into the 
church of St. Andrew. It has been since placed in the bishop’s chapel, and 
during these five hundred years remains entire and fresh, being honored by 
a succession of frequent miracles down to this time. The following, among 
others, is very well attested. Philip III., in his return from Lisbon, was taken 
so ill at Casarubios del Monte, that his life was despaired of by his 
physicians. Whereupon the shrine of St. Isidore was ordered to be carried in 
a solemn procession of the clergy, court, and people, from Madrid to the 


chamber of the sick king. The joint prayers of many prevailed. At the same 
time the shrine was taken out of the church, the fever left the king; and 
upon its being brought into his chamber, he was perfectly cured. The year 
following the body of the saint was put into a new rich shrine, which cost 
one thousand six hundred ducats of gold. St. Isidore had been beatified a 
little before by Paul V., in 1619, at the solicitation of the same king. His 
solemn canonization was performed, at the request of king Philip IV., on the 
12th of March, 1622, though the bull was only made public by Benedict 
XIII. See the life of St. Isidore, written by John of Madrid, one hundred and 
forty years after his death; and Card. Lambertini, de Canoniz. SS. t. 3. 


St. Comgall Abbot 


One of the most illustrious founders of monastic orders in Ireland. He was 
born of noble parents in the north of Ulster, in 516, and was brought up 
under St. Fintan, in his monastery of Cluain-Aidhnech, at the foot of the 
Bladmahills, from whence arise two rivers, the Barrow and Nore, in the 
Queen’s County. He came out of that school of piety and monastic 
discipline an accomplished master, and founded, about the year 550, the 
great abbey of Benchor or Bangor, in the county of Down, which was 
the most numerous and most celebrated of all monasteries of Ireland, as that 
of Bangor, in North Wales, was the most considerable among the Britons, 
which was in a flourishing condition soon after the death of St. Dubritius, 
about the middle of the sixth century. Camden is mistaken when he writes 
that St. Comgall first instituted monks in Ireland; it being certain that Saint 
Patrick himself had founded monasteries there, having perhaps learned the 
monastic rule of St. Martin in France. But St. Comgall exceedingly 
propagated that state in Ireland. He is said to have governed in Benchor and 
other houses three thousand monks; all which religious men were employed 
in tillage or other manual labor. Colomban, who was his disciple at 
Benchor, settled his rule in Britain, France, and Italy; and many other 
abbots, bishops, and saints, came out of his nursery. All the holy men of 
that age sought his friendship and acquaintance, and the ancient writers 
highly extol his sanctity and prudence. Notker says, he was, in an 
extraordinary manner, the heir of the virtues and merits of St. Columba, or 
Columbkill. Jonas, in the life of St. Columban, and St. Bernard in that of St. 
Malachi, are very profuse in his commendations. The latter says, that the 
monastery of Benchor having been long before destroyed by pirates, St. 
Malachi restored it, because the bodies of many saints reposed there. Usher 
thinks St. Comgall to have been the same with St. Congellus. Seven years 
after he had founded Benchor, he went to Wales, and there built a 
monastery, in a place then called the Land of Heth. On his return to Ireland 


he founded another monastery, called Cell-Comgail, now Saynkille, at 
present annexed to the archbishopric of Dublin. He died on the 10th of May, 
in 601.42 See Usher, Ant. Brit. Eccl., pp. 236, 237, 452, 472, 473, 475, 
476, 494. Also the Chronicles of Inisfallen and Kilkenny, quoted by Colgan 
in MSS. 


St. Cataldus, Bishop of Tarentum, in Italy 


He was a learned Irish monk, who was for some time regent of the great 
school of Lismore, soon after the death of its founder St. Carthag. To this 
nursery of learning and virtue prodigious numbers flocked both from the 
neighboring and remote countries. St. Cataldus at length resigned his charge 
in quest of some closer retirement, and travelled to Jerusalem; and, in his 
return into Italy, was chosen bishop of Tarentum, not in the sixth century, as 
some Italian writers have imagined, much less in the second, but in the 
decline of the seventh. He is titular saint of the cathedral, the only parish- 
church of the city, though it is said to contain eighteen thousand inhabitants. 
St. Cataldus is counted the second bishop. Colgan gives an epitaph placed 
under an image of St. Cataldus at Rome, which declares his birth, travels, 
and death, as follows: 

Me tulit Iliberne, Solymee traxere, Tarentum 

Nunc tenet: huic ritus, dogmata, jura dedi. 

Which are thus Englished by Harris in his edition of Ware’s Irish bishops 

Hibernia gave me birth: thence wafted o’er, 

I sought the sacred Solymean shore. 

To thee, Tarentum, holy rites I gave, 

Precepts divine; and thou to me a grave. 

See his life written by three Italians, Bartholomew Moronus, Alexander 
ab Alexandro, and Antony Caraccioli: see also Colgan, t. 1, p. 656, et MSS. 
ad 10 Maij; and Harris’s Ware, p. 549. 


May 11° 


St. Mammertus, Confessor 


ARCHBISHOP OF VIENNE 


From a homily of St. Avitus, his disciple, on the Institution of the Rogation- 
Days, t. 2; Op. Sirmond, p. 136, and from St. Sidonius Apollinaris, 1. 7, ep. 
1, p. 1014;1. 5, ep. 14. See Ceillier, t. 15, p. 23. Rivet, Hist. Littér. Fr. t. 2, p. 
480. 


A. D. 477. 


St. Mammertus, archbishop of Vienne in Dauphiné, in which see he 
succeeded Simplicius in the fifth age, was a prelate renowned in the church 
for his sanctity, learning, and miracles. He instituted in his diocese the fasts 
and supplications called the Rogations, on the following occasion 24 
Almighty God, to punish the sins of the people, visited them with wars and 
other public calamities, and awaked them from their spiritual lethargy by 
the terrors of earthquakes, fires, and ravenous wild beasts, which last were 
sometimes seen in the very market-places of cities; such was the desolate 
State to which the country was reduced. These evils the impious ascribed to 
blind chance; but religious and prudent persons considered them as tokens 
of the divine anger, which threatened them with entire destruction, unless 
they strove effectually to avert it by sincere repentance. Amidst these 
scourges, St. Mammertus received a token of the divine mercy. A terrible 
fire happened in the city of Vienne, which baffled the efforts of men; but by 
the prayers of the good bishop, the fire on a sudden went out. This miracle 
strongly affected the minds of the people. The holy prelate took this 
opportunity to make them sensible of the necessity and efficacy of devout 
prayer, and to improve their salutary dispositions to sincere compunction 
and penance, and a thorough amendment of life. On Easter-night, a second 
great fire happened, which alarmed the city more than ever. The zealous 
pastor had recourse to his usual arms, and poured forth his prayers with 
many tears, lying prostrate before the altar till the flames were extinguished 


in a manner which his successor, St. Avitus, calls miraculous.42 During 
this second conflagration, the archbishop formed a pious design of 
instituting an annual fast and supplication of three days, in which all the 
faithful should join, with sincere compunction of heart, to appease the 
divine indignation by fasting, prayer tears, and the confession of sins. The 
church of Auvergne, of which St. Sidonius was bishop, adopted this pious 
institution before the year 475, as appears by the letter of St. Sidonius, 
quoted above; and it became in a short time a universal practice. We have 
two sermons of St. Mammertus, one on the Rogations, the other on the 
repentance of the Ninevites, being the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
among the discourses which bear the name of Eusebius of Emisa. It is clear 
from the homily of St. Avitus, On the Rogations, that St. Mammertus 
regulated the psalms to be sung, and the rite to be observed on the three 
Rogation days. The ancient mass and lessons appointed for them in Gaul, 
are found in the ancient Gallican liturgy, published by Mabillon. St. 
Mammertus’s younger brother, Mammertus Claudian, who is celebrated by 
St. Sidonius Apollinaris as the greatest scholar of his age, but was much 
more commendable for his modesty and virtue, being a priest, governed the 
affairs of his diocese under him. He was author of the hymn, Pange lingua 
gloriosi prelium certaminis,!2“ and other elegant works.2~ He died about 
the year 474. Our saint survived him three years, dying in 477, and is 
commemorated in the Roman Martyrology. 

Under temporal afflictions we are to remember that God chastises us in 
this life only in mercy: by these visits he desires to cure the disorderly 
attachments of our souls, and to compel us to acknowledge that he is our 
only salvation, comfort, and strength, and to seek him with our whole 
hearts. To neglect human precautions and remedies against temporal evils, 
would be to tempt God: but so to rely on the means of human prudence as 
not to have recourse to God by earnest prayer, is to refuse to acknowledge 
our dependence upon him, and to deprive ourselves of his blessing, which 
alone can give success even to natural means. St. Mammertus shows that 
prayer on these occasions must be accompanied with compunction, 
penance, and almsdeeds. We must begin to implore the divine mercy by 
renouncing sin as the greatest of evils, the cause of all the chastisements 
which are inflicted on us, and an evil of an order infinitely superior to all 


other calamities, insomuch that it is really the only evil we ought truly to 
fear. Can we hope that God will hear our prayers if we only ask of him what 
will entertain in us the kingdom of the devil: not his grace, but the things of 
this world, and the objects of our irregular passions? Such petitions are not 
prayers, but inordinate desires. Have we not reason to fear that ours are 
often such, if we cry to God with tears when any temporal calamity 
threatens us; but are insensible to the miseries of our souls, and cold and 
remiss under spiritual dangers? If we seek first the kingdom of God and its 
justice all other things will be given to us. 


St. Maieul, in Latin, Majolus, C. 


ABBOT OF CLUNI 


Avignon, where this great personage was born, of a very rich and illustrious 
family, about the year 906, being exposed to the incursions of the Saracens, 
Maieul, after the death of his parents, retired to Macon, to a nobleman who 
was his relation. There he received the tonsure; and Bernon, the bishop, 
gave him a canonry in his cathedral, in hopes of fixing him in his diocese. 
Antony, abbot of L’Isle Barbe, at that time taught philosophy with great 
reputation at Lyons. Maieul went thither; but while he pursued his studies 
he dedicated a considerable part of his time every day to his devotions; and 
though by his progress in learning he raised the admiration of all who knew 
him, it was principally in the school of virtue that he every day outdid 
himself. His higher studies he completed at Macon, and was, when yet 
young, raised to the dignity of archdeacon. The archiepiscopal see of 
Besangon soon after falling vacant, the prince, clergy, and people 
unanimously chose Maieul to fill it. To escape this danger he fled to Cluni, 
and there made his monastic profession about the year 942. The abbot 
Aimard appointed him library-keeper and apocrisiarius, to the first of which 
charges was annexed the care of the studies, to the second that of the 
treasury, and of all important affairs out of the monastery. As St. Berno, the 
first abbot of Clum, had chosen St. Odo his coadjutor, and St. Odo Aimard, 
so Aimard, in 948, raised St. Maieul to the dignity of joint abbot with him, 
though he survived to the year 965. His extraordinary merit and virtue 
gained him the respect and esteem of all the princes of that age. The 
emperor Otho the Great placed an entire confidence in him, and gave him 
the superintendency over all the monasteries in his dominions. The empress 
St. Alice, and her son Otho II., had no less regard for him; and by him, 
when they were at variance, a happy reconciliation was effected. They 
conspired to have him raised to the popedom; but could by no means 
overcome his opposition. To all that could be urged, he replied: “He knew 


how far he was from being possessed of the essential qualifications for that 
exalted station: also how opposite his manners were to those of the 
Romans.” St. Maieul was very learned, and a great encourager of all useful 
studies. Three years before his death he appointed St. Odilo his coadjutor, in 
991, not in 998, as D’Acheri, who published the act of his election, 
imagined. It is signed by S. Maieul, by Rodolph, king of Burgundy, several 
archbishops, bishops, secular lords, and one hundred and seventy-seven 
monks. From that time, the saint gave himself up entirely to the exercises of 
penance and contemplation. He could not, however, decline, at the earnest 
request of Hugh Capet, king of France, to undertake a journey to settle a 
reformation in the abbey of St. Denys, near Paris. He fell sick on the road at 
the monastery of Souvigni, two leagues from Moulins, and there died on the 
11th of May, in 994. His remains were buried there, in the church of St. 
Peter; king Hugh honored the ceremony with his presence, and enriched his 
tomb with many presents. An altar was erected there soon after, according 
to the manner of canonizing saints in those days. He is named in the Roman 
Martyrology on this day. His life is written by Syrus, a monk of Cluni, who 
dedicated this work to St. Odilo. It is given genuine by Mabillon, Actor. 
Bened. t. 7. Aldebald, a monk of the same house, added a preface and some 
trifling digressions, while St. Odilo was still abbot. Two short lives of this 
Saint were compiled soon after, which see in the continuators of Bollandus, 
with ancient relations of miracles wrought at his tomb. See Biblioth. 
Cluniac. p. 620; Hist. Littér de la France, t. 6 p. 498, et t. 7, p. 409. 


St. Francis Di Girolamo, C. 


From his life written by Father Longaro degli Oddi, S. J., according to the 
original documents used in the process of his beatification, entitled Vita del 
B. Francesco di Girolamo; Roma, 1806. The following abridgment of that 
edifying work is taken from the English translation published in London, 
and now for the first time included in “Butler’s Lives of the Saints.” 


[SUPPLEMENT TO SADLIER’S EDITION.] 


A. D. 1716. 


In that part of the kingdom of Naples which is commonly called Terra 
d’Otranto, a small village near Taranto gave birth to St. Francis di 
Girolamo. This event, which was destined to exercise so important an 
influence over the world in these latter times, took place upon the 17th of 
December, 1642. His parents, John Leonard di Girolamo and Gentilesca 
Gravina, were distinguished less by the honorable station which they 
occupied in society, than by their virtues and the excellent education they 
gave to their children—eleven in number, of whom Francis was the eldest. 
But not only was virtue thus the inheritance of our saint, and as it were 
the natural growth of his soul, but it sprung up therein with an energy that 
early developed the rich qualities of the soil it occupied. A judgment 
beyond his years, a sweet submission and obedience to his parents, a 
virginal modesty, and an ardent love of prayer and retirement, marked the 
childhood of the saint, and betokened his future greatness and sanctity. At a 
proper age the holy youth was admitted to the sacraments of Penance and 
the Eucharist; from which moment his hunger and thirst for this sacred 
banquet constantly increased, drew him to its participation as often as 
possible, and nourished in him that love for our Lord, which kept him ever 
in communion with the Spouse of souls. His pious parents were careful to 
cultivate the extraordinary talents with which God had blessed him, by 
procuring him early instruction. He was taught the rudiments of the Latin 


tongue, which he acquired with surprising facility; and so quickly did he 
learn, and so correctly retain, the truths of religion, that already, in his 
tender years, he commenced his apostolic career, by teaching the children of 
his own age their catechism. When he was sixteen years of age, his parents, 
ever watchful over his interests, sent him to Taranto, that he might study 
philosophy and theology in the schools of the Society of Jesus. Here his 
exemplary conduct won for him the esteem and affection of his venerable 
archbishop, who, more and more persuaded of his worthiness, advanced 
him successively to the minor orders, subdeaconship and deaconship. With 
the consent of his parents he went to Naples, in order to acquire the canon 
and civil law, at the same time that he prosecuted the study of theology. But 
what Francis had most at heart—to complete the dedication of himself to 
God—occupied his first thoughts on arriving at Naples. Wherefore, 
procuring dimissorial letters from his archbishop, and a dispensation from 
the pope, on account of his age, he received priest’s orders from the hands 
of Don Sanchez de Herrera, bishop of Possuoli. Deeply penetrated with a 
sense of the awful responsibility he had assumed, and the exalted dignity 
with which he was invested, Francis, although pure and holy and studious 
before, became now more watchful, fervent, and assiduous, and dreaded 
lest the shadow of imperfection should obscure for a moment the virginal 
purity of his soul. And though he lived in the world as one not belonging to 
the world, still he was now anxious to quit it entirely, and to betake himself 
to some solitude far removed from its dissipations and the breath of its 
polluted atmosphere, where he might have full leisure to attend to his 
advancement in learning and sanctity. Heaven granted the wish of its 
favored servant. A prefect’s post became vacant in the College of Nobles of 
the Society of Jesus. Francis applied for, and obtained it. The youths who 
were submitted to his care, were not slow to discover that a saint had been 
set over them. His countenance and demeanor, his amiable manners and 
Sweet and pious conversation, the austerities and mortifications which all 
his efforts did not entirely conceal, soon manifested the exalted degree of 
perfection which he had attained. 

After five years’ residence there, in the situation of prefect, our saint, in 
his twenty-eighth year, felt a sudden and strong inclination to enter the 
Society. Indeed, he had all the qualifications requisite to become a member, 
and though the idea presented itself to him for the first time, his mind was 


prepared to receive it with avidity, from the sentiments which he had long 
cherished, and which his education among the Jesuits, and his long 
connection since with the order, had considerably strengthened. But now an 
obstacle arose, which it cost the saint no little pains to overcome. This was 
his father’s opposition to the step. He wrote Francis a long and vehement 
letter, full of pathetic remonstrances, which the saint so affectionately and 
eloquently answered, as at least to subdue his reluctance, and induce him to 
acquiesce in the will of God. Thus all difficulties being removed, on the eve 
of the Visitation of Our Lady, in the year 1670, being then in his twenty- 
eighth year, he repaired to the house of probation to perform his novitiate. 
No sooner did Francis find himself admitted among the novices, and 
bearing the sacred habit, than his soul burst into lively effusions of 
gratitude; and with such zeal did he apply himself to the duties now 
imposed upon him, that the master of the novices soon perceived what an 
acquisition the Society had made. A more fervent, mortified, and obedient 
novice than Francis, never was found. He scrupulously complied with the 
minutest and most irksome ordinances. Being of a meek and affable 
disposition, he won the hearts of others by his amiable conduct; and, being 
appointed to preside over the lay-novices, his exalted virtues and profound 
spirituality speedily wrought a beneficial change in their dispositions. 
Armed at all points, and strengthened against every assailant, he issued 
from the first year of his novitiate, exulting like a giant, to run the career of 
apostolic virtue. He was sent to Leece, together with the celebrated Father 
Agnello Bruno, and during three years, these holy missionaries traversed 
every city and village in the two provinces of Terra d’Otranto, and in that of 
Apulia, preaching, and converting, wherever they went, an infinite number 
of sinners. It used to be said of them, “Father Bruno and Father Girolamo 
seem not mere mortals, but angels sent expressly to save souls.” In 1674, 
our saint was recalled to Naples, in order to finish his course of scholastic 
theology, previous to his being solemnly professed. When his studies were 
completed, he was, in 1675, by a special disposition of Providence, 
appointed to the church called the Gesu Nuovo, where he commenced the 
labors of that apostolic career, which he continued for forty years, without 
intermission, unto the close of his earthly pilgrimage. For the first three 
years, indeed, his only fixed duty was to give the invitation to communion, 
as is the custom in that church, on the third Sunday of every month; which 


task, however, is arduous enough to discourage any but a most zealous 
laborer. Yet even this and the other incessant works of charity in which he 
spent these three years, could not satisfy the cravings of our saint’s zeal. 
Wherefore, on the news reaching him that the mission of Japan was once 
more to be opened, he importuned the superiors by letters dispatched to 
Rome, to let him have a part in this glorious enterprise, so that he might 
slake, in some degrees, the burning thirst which devoured him. For his 
desire had ever been to die for the faith, yet was he content to linger out a 
painful life, amidst the thorns of martyrdom, even though it should be 
denied him to pluck the rose he so much coveted. The answer came, precise 
and peremptory. He was to consider Naples as his India, and to perfect the 
sacrifice he had made of himself to God, by the surrender of his 
inclinations. Thenceforward he looked upon Naples as that province in the 
vineyard of our Lord, which the divine husbandman wished him to 
exclusively cultivate. Such was the sovereign will of God, manifested in the 
command of his superiors, and in which our humble saint acquiesced 
without hesitation; nor was that Providence, which rules events, slow in 
carrying its purpose into effect. 

The superiors, in 1678, confided the whole mission to Francis. Here it 
may be proper to describe the duties such a charge imposed. First, to watch 
over and maintain the fervor of a pious congregation, who assisted at all the 
processions, and were the right arm of the missionary: secondly, to preach 
every Sunday and festival-day during the year, in the squares or other 
frequented parts of the city; and this not only in Naples, but also in other 
towns and provinces of the kingdom. And thirdly, to give the monthly 
invitations to communion. Our saint undertook the first of these obligations 
with an ardor only surpassed by the success which attended his efforts. He 
reformed all abuses, and excluded every imperfection that could retard the 
spiritual advancement of his scholars. He introduced, or established among 
them, the custom of frequenting the sacraments every Sunday, and on all 
the festivals of our Lady, and the practice of mental as well as vocal prayer, 
and of public penance and humiliation. The law of the Gospel he was 
careful to instil into them by frequent exhortations, and he gave efficacy to 
his precepts by his example. But as the members of this confraternity were 
destined to be his partners and coadjutors in the apostolic ministry, he was, 
above all, assiduous in kindling and keeping alive the flames of zeal in their 


breasts; so mat they became his zealous and indefatigable assistants. 
Besides this, he chose seventy-two of the most efficient and capable, with 
whom he held counsel twice a month, and sent them into the heart of the 
city, to spy out the evil that existed, and learn what souls stood most in need 
of ghostly and bodily succor. The vigilance he exercised over all, extended 
to each in particular. With marvellous dexterity he practised what St. Basil 
calls the insinuating arts of grace. His charity also and forbearance were 
unbounded: in sickness he never abandoned them a moment, but continued 
his affectionate attentions to the last. Another practice, to which he had 
recourse, tO promote piety, was the visit to the seven churches, in 
commemoration of our Redeemer’s seven journeys. This was performed in 
the following manner: a procession, carrying the crucifix, chanted the 
litanies as they went, and at every church where they stopped, Francis 
delivered an impressive exhortation. The devotion terminated with a 
renewal of the oblation each one made of himself, to our Lord Jesus and our 
Lady, with vows of perpetual fidelity. 

The second duty, of preaching in public, embraced a much more 
extensive range, and required a proportionably greater degree of toil. When 
the Sunday came, he first spent two hours in mental prayer, then said Mass, 
and afterwards recited the Canonical Hours, bareheaded and kneeling, 
either in his room, or in the church before the blessed Sacrament. His 
private devotions being satisfied, he spent the rest of the morning in the 
Confessional, or with his congregation. At the appointed hour the saint and 
his companions went into the streets in procession, and then, distributing 
themselves in divers parts, began to preach to the people. Francis usually 
mounted a stage, near or opposite to the dancers or mountebanks, who 
either slunk away at his approach, or vainly strove, through rage and spite, 
to distract the attention of the audience, who were fascinated by his 
eloquence. After the. discourse, he would kneel at the foot of the cross, and 
scourge his shoulders with the discipline: then once more he betook himself 
to the Confessional, where he remained till the doors of the church were 
closed. Still his ardor longed for more extensive occupation; and, with the 
approbation of the superiors, and the concurrence of his companions, he 
repeated the missionary labors on holidays, during the week as well as 
Sundays. 


The third duty annexed to his charge was the invitation to communion. 
For nine days preceding the third Sunday of every month he went about the 
principal streets, along with a few companions; by ringing a little bell, he 
gave notice of the approaching day of communion; and, to excite the 
attention of his hearers, recited, in a loud voice, some short, but sententious 
maxim or admonition from Holy Writ. Thus he continued all the morning 
until dinner-hour, and after noon resumed his task with never-wearying zeal 
till nightfall. 

In the suburbs, also, of Naples, he performed this laborious duty; nor is it 
easy to conceive the pains and privations it cost him; how, under the 
scorching sun, or pouring rain, he journeyed through marshes, over rocks, 
oft times to the peril of life and limb, and always on foot, until, in his latter 
days, he was constrained to ride. When the day arrived, and from fifteen to 
twenty thousand communicants appeared, Francis used his strenuous efforts 
to keep order among them. The troops of men and women who came from 
the adjoining towns and villages, he received at the door, and placed in their 
respective posts. The children, crowned with flowers, were welcomed by 
him with tears of joy; but it was in imparting to them the life-giving food, 
that his soul overflowed with tenderness, and the love of Jesus beamed from 
his countenance, and thrilled in the fervid expressions with which he 
excited their devotion. Such were the labors of our saint’s mission, and such 
the manner he discharged them. On the feast of the Immaculate Conception 
of our Lady, in the year 1682, Francis made his solemn profession; on 
which occasion he manifested that humility which distinguished him, by 
falling on his knees in public, and kissing the feet of the superior, thanking 
him aloud for admitting so unworthy a member into the society. 

Before we enter further into the detail of his apostolic career, it may not 
be improper to give some notions of that quality whereby he wrought so 
many wonders,—his extraordinary eloquence. His voice was loud and 
sonorous, and was heard distinctly at a great distance; and the style of his 
preaching was copious, simple, and impressive. No one ever knew the 
human passions better, or swayed them with more tact and delicacy. 
Sometimes he stole upon his hearers with an insinuating grace, that 
charmed them almost unconsciously into persuasion; at other times, he 
would pour out such a volley of arguments, sustained by suitable quotations 
from Scripture, or the fathers, and illustrated by all the images of a lively 


fancy, so as to overpower all opposition, and force conviction on the most 
stubborn. His descriptions were forcible and graphic; his pathetic appeals 
were sure to draw tears, and his energy astounded and terrified. Indeed, he 
was accustomed to speak with so much vehemence, as occasionally to bring 
blood to his lips: he often talked himself hoarse, and till his palate was 
parched; and once, in the midst of an animated invective against sins, he 
dropped down suddenly and swooned away. The method he ordinarily 
pursued in his discourses, was first to paint the enormous malice of sin and 
the terrors of the Divine judgments, in colors so striking as to raise self- 
indignation and alarm in sinners Then, changing his tone with a master- 
skill, he dwelt upon the sweetness and mildness of Jesus Christ, so as to 
make despair give way to hope, and the most hardened melt into 
compunction. This moment he seized, to make an appeal so tender and so 
overpowering as to cause his hearers to bend their knees before the image 
of their crucified Lord, and implore, in tears, and sobs, and broken accents, 
forgiveness and reconciliation. It was usual for him to subjoin, at the 
conclusion, some striking example of God’s chastisements or favors, 
whereby his audience might carry away a deeper and more lively 
impression of the truths he had just been inculcating. His eloquence, 
however, was less the result of any natural talent, than of his ardent love of 
God and zeal for his service. When he was to preach, he used to note down 
in few words his arguments, authorities, and examples; and at the foot of 
the crucifix, he prepared himself to treat on his affairs with men, by 
communing with God. Thence, like another Moses, he descended—all on 
fire from his colloquy with the Deity; and it seemed as if God himself often 
inspired him with expressions of supernatural efficacy. 

It was matter of surprise to all who knew him, how he could possibly go 
through so many labors, which were more than sufficient to occupy five 
missionaries, and far beyond the natural strength of his weak constitution 
and emaciated frame; so that it was not unreasonably thought, that to 
prolong such exertions for the space of forty years, he must have been 
supported by a miracle. He was in constant attendance on the hospitals, 
prisons, and galleys, besides visiting the sick in their houses, and 
ministering to the spiritual necessities of monasteries, asylums, 
confraternities, and schools. The consequence of these labors was the 
amendment of numberless sinners; the conversion of several Turkish 


infidels to the faith of Jesus Christ; and the introduction of a surprising 
regularity of manner in those habitual abodes of wretchedness and vice— 
the galleys and the prisons. His zeal also reclaimed the soldiery from a state 
of the greatest disorder to the most edifying piety. Still, however, his ardor, 
which knew no bounds, thirsted for more fruit; accordingly he used to go 
and preach, during the night, in the very hotbeds and receptacles of vice, 
that sinners might be awed into repentance by the novelty and solemnity of 
this warning, at the hour when they least apprehended interruption. Once 
our saint, being in prayer in his chamber, felt a sudden inspiration to go out 
and preach, which, by the advice of his superiors, he obeyed. For some 
time, he wandered in the dark—he knew not whither, till he came to the 
comer of a street, where he began to preach on the necessity of immediate 
correspondence with the divine grace; and having finished, returned home, 
satisfied with having complied with his duty, though ignorant to what 
purpose, or with what fruit. The next morning, however, a young woman 
came to him to confession; and, with signs of the bitterest compunction, 
told him that when in company the evening before with her paramour, her 
attention was suddenly arrested by his voice in the street, denouncing God’s 
vengeance against unrepenting and procrastinating sinners, which so 
terrified her that she began to exhort her partner in guilt to break off their 
unlawful intercourse. To this, however, he would by no means consent, and 
even laughed at and derided the holy man’s threats: when, to her horror, she 
beheld their awful fulfilment. For the man suddenly ceasing to speak, she 
found him a breathless corpse; his soul having taken its flight to God’s 
tribunal, while the words of blasphemy were yet upon his lips. Plunged into 
the greatest alarm by this catastrophe, she implored pardon of God, with 
sighs and tears, and now came to effect her reconciliation, and to expiate 
her past scandals by a life of penance. 

Francis had to experience many mortifying contradictions. Yielding to 
certain representations, the cardinal archbishop forbade him to preach any 
more. The humble saint uttered no complaint or remonstrance, but consoled 
his zeal by a perpetual attendance in the confessional. Soon after, moved by 
the conduct of the saint, as well as by the entreaties of wiser and more 
virtuous advisers, who assured him that he was depriving Naples of its 
apostle, the cardinal gave Francis back his faculties. For the purpose of 
proving his virtue, the superior forbade him to quit the house without 


obtaining express permission—a command with which Francis for several 
months scrupulously complied; till the father, edified by his humility, and 
convinced of his virtue, removed the restraint. Even the lay-brother who 
was assigned him, being a man of morose temper, was a great cause of 
trouble to him. Where his zeal thought to effect most good, it often met with 
the harshest construction and reproof. He was abused as a meddling 
busybody—a disturber of the public quiet. He was often overwhelmed with 
outrages, and more than once turned out of doors. A certain cavalier had 
such an aversion for him, that he could not bear his presence. A large sum 
was intrusted to Francis for this person, with whom he more than once 
sought an interview, without being able to attain it. “Well!” said the 
cavalier, who admitted him at last, “what brings you here? the usual story! 
charity, I suppose—I’ve nothing for you.” “My lord duke,” replied the saint, 
“T certainly have a small favor to ask, which is, that you would exercise 
your benevolence so far as to furnish a poor person with money to purchase 
a bed to sleep upon. And this cannot inconvenience you, for in the purse I 
here present, you will find two hundred ducats, which I have been the 
means of restoring to you.” The cavalier exclaimed, in a rage: “That’s not 
all.” “Nay,” replied the saint, “I know nothing, but that such a sum was 
given to me.” “And by whom?” “I cannot inform you.” Whereupon he 
snatched the purse out of his hands, and turning his back upon him, left him 
to depart. But not long after he had occasion to recall him: for falling 
dangerously ill, he was anxious to conciliate the man he had so grossly 
insulted; and though he was then forty miles distant from Naples, he sent 
for him. The saint assisted him at the hour of his death, to his great spiritual 
advantage and consolation. 

His charity, indeed, towards those who injured him, was remarkable. 
Attempting one day to quell a strife among some soldiers, he received from 
one of them a blow upon the head that drew blood copiously: and when the 
captain, hearing of it, would have punished the man severely for the 
sacrilege, our saint did not desist from his entreaties until he obtained his 
pardon. Even in the tribunal of confession he was not secure from insults. 
Two poor women had come from a great distance to confession, and were 
anxious to get home early, as there was no one to take care of their houses 
in their absence. Whereupon the saint requested a man, who was also 
waiting, to allow them precedence. This he did, but with a very bad grace. 


He even threw out a slanderous insinuation against the saint; who, after he 
had dismissed the women, heard the confession of this very man, and 
treated him with so much sweetness and charity, that he sent him away with 
an altered temper and feelings of esteem and admiration. 

One of the most frequent and effectual instruments which our saint 
employed for the sanctification of souls, were the spiritual exercises of St. 
Ignatius. It is impossible to conceive with what energy and fruit he 
delivered the meditations which compose this course of Christian 
philosophy Often he was obliged to interrupt his discourses, that the sighs, 
tears, and sobs which they occasioned, might subside. Private individuals, 
as well as communities—ignorant and learned—the aged and the young of 
both sexes, alike profited by his exhortations, and to such a pitch of 
enthusiasm did he excite the compunction of sinners, that they openly 
declared their offences and inflicted severe chastisements upon themselves, 
so that sometimes he was necessary to restrain their ardor. Nor was this a 
transient effect, but a durable benefit; hence followed many conversions of 
sinners, who for ten, twenty, or thirty, or even fifty years, had thrown off the 
yoke of religion. Indeed, Francis possessed a wonderful tact in bringing 
back sinners to duty, as the following examples will show. 

A certain man had not been to the sacraments for five-and-twenty years; 
at length, admonished more than once in a dream to have recourse to our 
saint, he obeyed, to his own great happiness and the glory of Our Lady, to 
whose mercy he was indebted for the admonition. Another, commencing his 
confession, was asked by the saint, how long it was since he had last made 
it; whereat he burst into tears, and besought the holy man not to dismiss 
him, for that he was a great sinner; but he, bidding him not be discouraged, 
asked him if it was ten, twenty, or fifty years? “Fifty,” said he, “exactly, 
father, have I kept aloof from God.” “Kept aloof from God?” repeated 
Francis, “why should you avoid so tender a parent—a Saviour, who has 
poured out the last drop of his blood for you? Nay, rather turn and meet 
Him who has been running after you so long.” And the man confessed with 
sincerity and compunction all the crimes he had committed, and 
thenceforward led a virtuous life. An inveterate sinner was once dying, 
without giving any sign of hope, or manifesting a wish to repent. After 
Francis had urged him long in vain to confide in the mercies of God, 
suddenly changing his tone, he thus addressed him: “Do you think that God 


incurs any obligation, if you accept his offer of Paradise; or that he must 
needs mourn if you prefer hell? how many princes and nobles are lost, 
whom God suffers to perish; and do you suppose God cares more for you? 
If you will be damned, be so;” and he turned away from him. This sudden 
and impressive address wrought a wonderful change in the dying man, who 
in an agony of grief and alarm, besought the saint not to abandon him. He 
then confessed his sins, with every demonstration of sincere contrition, and 
expired full of hope. Indeed, no heart, however hardened, could withstand 
the exhortations of the holy man. A young man once threw himself at the 
feet of the saint, exclaiming: “Father, behold here, not a human being, but a 
very demon: a soul abandoned to despair. Many years ago, a confessor 
denied me absolution; I have never since confessed, never heard mass, 
never entered a church, or even as much as recited a Hail Mary, or made the 
sign of the cross. Alas, I have even gone so far in wickedness as to league 
myself with Satan, and to have recourse to his aid, through those who are 
skilled in the black art. Can I, after such a life, presume to hope; dare I ask 
for mercy?” “Why not, my son?” replied Francis: “it is true thy crimes are 
great, yet doth the mercy of God surpass their magnitude: was it not for 
sinners that Jesus Christ died? There is yet pardon for thee, if thou wilt seek 
it earnestly, and fervently, and set about reforming instantly thy life.” These 
consoling words revived the sinner, long dead in iniquity, and gave to Goda 
persevering penitent. 

Still more remarkable is the following occurrence, which the saint was 
accustomed to relate in his public sermons. One day a young man presented 
himself before him, with a grave and devout air: “Father,” said he, “I am 
come to declare to you the wonders of God’s mercy in my regard, and to 
beseech you both to return him thanks for his signal favors, and to counsel 
me how I may best profit by them. Many years have elapsed since I was 
addicted to a certain vice, which struck such deep root into my soul, that 
God permitted my reason to be clouded, and my heart to be changed, so that 
I fancied myself a beast. In this persuasion I stripped myself of clothing, 
and wandered through the fields, and crawled along the ground exposed to 
the sun and rain, the frost and the snow, in company with the irrational 
animals, partaking their food, and imitating their cries. After a year of this 
life it pleased God to take compassion on me, and to restore me to my 
reason. Words cannot describe the confusion and shame I felt. I clearly 


perceived that it had been a punishment of my sins. I made the best 
confession I was able, as soon as I could, and have lived ever since, by 
God’s grace, up to his divine laws. What think you—hath he not used 
unparalleled mercy towards me?” Our saint, embracing him, said: “In very 
deed doth the sinner become like the brute beast, that hath no 
understanding.” He approved his present conduct, confirmed his sentiments, 
and comforted him by the assurance that God would never withdraw his 
grace from him, so long as he was faithful to his resolutions. 

An assassin, who had been hired to murder some persons, passing a 
crowd to whom the saint was preaching, stopped on his road, saying within 
himself, “Perhaps he whom I seek is among this multitude.” Whereupon he 
stood to observe, and could not help hearing the discourse of the preacher, 
and hearing, was, as it were, spell-bound to the spot. When suddenly these 
words caught his ear—“Thousands bewail past sins, and dost thou, 
wretched sinner, meditate new crimes? Unhappy creature, whom neither the 
arm of God outstretched to launch his thunderbolts, nor hell opening 
beneath thy feet to swallow thee, can deter from thy wickedness!” His 
guilty conscience smote him, his heart turned away from evil, he confessed 
his enormities, and from a murderer became a saint. A youth of disordered 
life was so moved by another sermon of Francis, that overcoming every 
human respect, he cast himself in public at the foot of the crucifix, and 
exclaimed—“Father, I am lost: for nearly twenty years I have not been to a 
confessor;” and so saying, wept bitterly, and lashed himself with the 
discipline. Then, accompanying the confraternity to the Gesu Nuovo, he 
sought Francis, who embraced him like a tender father, and exhorted him to 
have confidence in God, with whom he was instrumental in reconciling 
him. The young man not only forsook his former vicious habits, but 
exhibited a model of repentance, and persevered in an exemplary life. But 
if, on the one hand, the happiest results were experienced by all who 
attended to his counsels, on the other, grievous chastisements often befell 
those who neglected or despised his warnings. A youth of depraved conduct 
had the effrontery to laugh at and deride his remonstrances, and even dared 
to heap abuse upon him. Francis bore all meekly, in imitation of our Blessed 
Saviour, “who when he was reviled, did not revile;” but God would not 
suffer such a crime to go unpunished, for shortly after the young man 


perished miserably in a riot. But it is now time to take a rapid view of his 
labors out of Naples. 

The fame of his great achievements in this city occasioned earnest 
solicitations to be made, that the fields of his exertions might be extended to 
the provinces. But Naples was by no means willing to surrender its apostle, 
even for a short time; and the intervention of several distinguished persons 
was requisite to effect the desired object. In upwards of a hundred missions, 
which Francis undertook in consequence, he traversed all the provinces of 
the kingdom, with the exception of the Calabrias. Incredible were the 
hardships and privations he encountered,—the difficulties and obstacles he 
surmounted in the execution of this work of charity. Wherever he went the 
clergy and most respectable inhabitants came out to meet him, and gave 
him an honorable reception. Without however losing a moment, the 
indefatigable servant of God commenced his career by an introductory 
discourse, and an invocation of the tutelar saint and guardian angels of the 
place. At daybreak he celebrated mass, and spent the remainder of the 
morning in a manner somewhat similar to that already described, in 
speaking of his missions in Naples. It was an edifying and affecting sight, to 
witness the communion of the children, and the procession of penitents 
through the streets. But when at length he came to give the concluding 
discourse, and to repeat his farewell admonitions, then was it that the fruit 
of his exertions was perceptible. The seed of grace, which had struck deep 
root, gave signs of vigorous growth and duration; for when he exhorted the 
people to perseverance, with one voice they promised to preserve inviolably 
their engagements; and when he imparted his last blessing, with his 
customary “adieu, to meet again in Paradise,” no words can describe, no 
imagination is able to conceive, the emotions of the multitude. 

Not always, however, did Francis meet with such _ consoling 
encouragement, to his zeal. The devil, raging to behold so many souls 
redeemed from his snares by the active charity of the holy man, spared no 
pains to molest and baffle him, by raising against him hosts of enemies, 
who threw discredit upon his conduct, fomented suspicions and jealousies, 
and waged war against him by every possible art that bad passions or his 
own malignant spirit could suggest. Hence it not unfrequently happened 
that he experienced insults instead of welcome, on his arrival at places 
where calumnies had beforehand been industriously spread. Sometimes he 


found no attention paid to his exhortations; yet, finally, his invincible 
forbearance and persevering charity, his saintly demeanor—itself a 
confutation of his calumniators—triumphed over all opposition. Few details 
respecting these memorable missions have been recorded, but some, 
preserved by the testimony of eye-witnesses, have been rescued from the 
oblivion of time. 

When the holy man was on his way to Capua, the carriage stuck in a deep 
ditch, and resisted all the efforts of the driver to extricate it. Whereupon, 
after the manner of this class of persons, he began to curse and swear. “O 
my son,” cried the saint, “blaspheme not, for God’s sake.” “Why, father,” 
said the man, “would not a saint swear in such an infernal hobble, with 
nobody near, nor a chance of any one’s coming to assist us?” “Have 
patience,” rejoined the holy man; and as he was yet speaking, two robust 
young men, turning the corner of the road, volunteered their services and 
relieved the travellers from their difficulty; after which, without waiting to 
be thanked, they disappeared. Wherever he went he reconciled enemies, 
converted sinners, besides performing many prodigies. 

He had to contend against obstacles of another description. He applied to 
Monsignor Capece, bishop of Cheti, a capital town of the Abruzzi, for leave 
to preach there. “Certainly,” replied the bishop; “but, Father Francis, you 
must be forewamed ours is a sensible and cultivated city, accustomed and 
able to weigh well the force of reason; and therefore you will at once 
perceive that certain addresses to the senses, such as the exposition of the 
crucifix, or images of the Virgin and other saints,—things admirable in 
themselves, would here be quite out of place, and calculated to do more 
harm than good.” “Your lordship’s wishes shall assuredly be attended to,” 
said the humble saint, “till such time at least as you yourself shall deem it 
proper to recall them.” 

Not long after this the prelate felt an acute pain, for which he could not 
account; but as his conscience troubled him, he sent word to the saint, that 
in regard to the subject of their conversation he might use his discretion. 
The bishop had himself more than one occasion of witnessing the fruit 
which the practices he was disposed to condemn invariably produced; and 
Francis knew so well how to employ them, that the mission of Cheti 
succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectations. With the like fruit did 


Francis perform the missions in various other towns, working conversions 
and prodigies too numerous to he here mentioned. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge upon the particular virtues of our saint; 
his public life being rather the subject of this history. Yet are we unwilling 
to pass over, unnoticed, his great and fervent love of Jesus Christ. 
Especially he honored and worshipped him in his divine infancy, his sacred 
passion, and his adorable sacrament. When he meditated upon these 
mysteries, he was always absorbed and penetrated with love; and when he 
approached the sacrament of the altar, his countenance glowed, as though 
he stood before a fire. Nothing provoked his indignation, or drew down his 
severe rebuke, so much as disrespect towards the blessed Eucharist. He 
removed many abuses: he would not suffer any levity in the church; and 
once reproved a lady of quality who had remained seated during the 
consecration. In like manner he was tenderly devoted to our blessed Lady. 
For twenty-two years he preached a sermon in her praise and honor every 
week. To youth especially, it was his custom to recommend this devotion as 
the surest preservation of innocence, and the best remedy after sin: saying 
that one could hardly be saved who felt no devotion towards the Mother of 
God. Mary was his counsellor in doubt, his comfort in toil, his strength in 
all his enterprises, his refuge in danger and distress. He experienced an 
inexpressible delight whenever he recited the rosary of our tender Mother. 
He was likewise particularly devoted to his angel guardian, to St. Francis 
Xavier, and St. Januarius. His charity, humility, purity, and obedience, were 
never surpassed; nor did God withhold from him those gifts with which he 
is pleased at times to favor his chosen servants. 

Our saint was favored with the foreknowledge of his dissolution. On the 
death of his brother he observed, “A year hence we shall meet;” and while 
he was still in health, taking leave of the nuns of St. Mary del Divino 
Amore—“My dear daughters,” said he, “this is the last time I shall ever 
address you. Do not forget me in your prayers; adieu till we meet in 
Paradise.” When he was sick, the festival of St. Cyr drawing near, “I shall 
not live to see it,” he exclaimed. And finally, when the physician that 
attended him paid him his last visit, he thanked him for his attentions, and 
said:—“We shall never see each other again on this side of the grave, for 
Monday will be the last day of my life.” 


During the month of March, 1715, at the beginning of Lent, he was, for 
the third time, giving the retreat to the students of the noble college, when 
suddenly he felt a racking fever assail his limbs, insomuch that he was 
obliged to be carried home. In a few days, however, it was somewhat 
subdued; and, though weak, he resumed his usual labors. Still his health 
declined, and towards December his constitution appeared quite broken 
down. Anxious to preserve so valuable a life, the superior sent him to take 
the mineral waters of Puzzuoli. But he experienced not the smallest benefit; 
and in March, 1716, on his return to Naples, he took up his abode in the 
infirmary. The agonies he suffered are not to be expressed; and yet a 
murmur never escaped him. “Blessed be God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who consoles us in all tribulation,” was his constant exclamation. 
When some one approached to sympathize with him, the heroic man 
crossed his hands on his breast, saying: “Crescant in mille millia.” He was 
told of the great good he had achieved. “Nothing, nothing,” he cried, “the 
fault I have most to apprehend is my slothfulness.” 

Death now began to hasten on apace; wherefore, on the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross, making a general confession, he received the 
viaticum; and six days later was anointed. All night long, he gave vent to 
the fulness of his heart in such expressions as the following—“Let us bless 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; let us praise and exalt Him forever. Great 
is the Lord, and exceedingly to be praised, in the city of our God, on his 
holy mountain.” Then kissing the wounds of his crucified Saviour, he cried 
out, weeping, “Remember, dear Jesus, that this soul has cost the ransom of 
every drop of thy precious blood.” And when the infirmarian entreated him 
to pray rather with his heart than his lips, by reason of the distress which 
speaking occasioned him: “Ah, my dear brother,” said he, “whatsoever we 
think, or say of so great a God, his greatness is beyond all thought and 
expression.” Then fixing his eyes upon an image of our Lady:—‘Ah, 
Mary,” said he, “my dearest mother, thou hast ever cherished me like a 
loving parent, though I have been thy too, too unworthy child. Complete 
now the measure of thy mercies in my regard, by obtaining for me the love 
of thy divine Son.” Then, as though at the gate of Paradise, he exclaimed, 
“How great is the house of the Lord! Blessed are they who dwell in Thy 
house, O Lord; forever and ever shall they sing thy praise. Ye holy angels, 


why delay ye? Open the gates of Justice. Entering therein, I will praise the 
Lord.” 

His malady, however, continued for some days longer. Although he had 
repeatedly expressed a wish to be left alone, it was impossible to keep away 
numbers, who pressed to see him for the last time, to kiss his hand, and to 
receive his farewell blessing. With an amiable sweetness, he welcomed 
them all; and seeing their sorrow, said:—“Weep not; I go to heaven, where I 
shall remember you, and be better able to assist you.” But what sunshine so 
serene is not occasionally clouded, what sea so calm as never to be ruffled 
by a storm? It pleased God to enhance our saint’s virtue by submitting it to 
a dreadful trial. The frame of the holy man shook under the severity of the 
struggle. With a loud cry he called upon the Almighty, the eternal Son, our 
Lady, and all the saints, to save him. Being asked the cause of this fearful 
commotion, “I am fighting,” he exclaimed, “fighting! pray for God’s sake 
that I may not perish.” Then, as if rebuking the evil spirit, he cried—‘“No, it 
shall never be. Begone! I have no part with you.” His countenance at last 
brightening, he repeated softly, “’Tis well, ’tis well!” and so saying, chanted 
the Magnificat and Te Deum. He was anxious to receive the holy sacrament; 
but the superior did not judge it advisable, as he had lately been to 
communion; and the humble saint acquiesced. He now fell into his agony; 
the recommendation of a departing soul was recited; and, amidst the tears of 
his brethren, Francis di Girolamo expired, about mid-day, on Monday, the 
11th of May, 1716, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, and the forty-sixth 
of his religious life, having spent forty years in the labors of an apostolic 
career. 

Although, from a motive of prudence, the superior had forbidden the bell 
to be tolled, to announce his death, there needed no sound to convey the 
intelligence through the city; it was read in every countenance, and spread 
so rapidly, that in a short time the Gesu Nuovo was filled with an immense 
concourse of people of all classes. The infirmarian being desirous of 
keeping some relic of so holy a man, before he laid him out in the 
sacerdotal habit, pared off a piece of the hard skin of the sole of his foot. 
But the pious theft soon became apparent, though he had used every effort 
to conceal it; for the blood began to flow so freely from the wound, as not 
merely to stain the linen, but to fill a vial holding three or four ounces: 


which portion being preserved, retained during three months its ruddiness 
and liquidity, and wrought many cures. 

In the evening the body was carried into the church, that the office might 
be chanted, and a detachment of Swiss guards was hardly sufficient to 
protect it from the indiscreet devotion of the crowd. Indeed, three psalms 
had scarcely been sung, before they broke through all restraint, and pressed 
towards the body, eager to carry away some relic, especially to dip their 
handkerchiefs in the blood, which still streamed from the wound already 
mentioned. At length, the body was removed into a side-chapel, where it 
was secured against further violence by iron railing, through which, at the 
same time, it was visible to all. Still it was impossible to refuse the prayer 
of several devout persons, to be permitted to approach and kiss the hand of 
the saint, and at night some artists were admitted to take likenesses and 
effigies of him. A throng of suppliants crowded to the church next morning, 
and implored the saint to deliver them from their evils and distempers. Nor 
were they disappointed. Many cures took place on the spot, and the church 
again and again echoed with the cry of “A miracle, a miracle!” Three days 
the body was left thus exposed, and the fourth was buried in a leaden coffin. 
On the 3d of July, 1736, leave being obtained, the coffin of our saint was 
disinterred, and the body was found mouldered into dust, which was 
carefully collected, deposited in another coffin of wood lined with brass, 
and translated from the common cemetery to the chapel of Saint Ignatius. 

Numerous miracles quickly spread the fame of his holiness throughout 
Italy. He was scarcely dead, when the most prudent and virtuous individuals 
gave him the title of saint: and cardinal Orsini, afterwards Benedict XIII., 
who was singularly devoted to him, preached his panegyric in the cathedral 
of Benevento. Not long after his decease, the city of Naples, joined by 
Benevento, Nola, and several others, petitioned the Congregation of Rites to 
have him beatified; and the juridical process of his virtues and miracles was 
drawn up, and sent to Rome by Cardinal Pignatelli, in conjunction with 
other cardinals, nobles, and magistrates of the kingdom. After the requisite 
preliminaries, a decree declaring his heroic virtues was published by 
Benedict XIII., on the 2d of May, 1758. His miracles were approved by 
another, of Pius VII., dated the 9th of February, 1806, and finally the 
definitive decree of his beatification was issued by the same pontiff, on the 


feast of St. Joseph in the same year. He was subsequently canonized by 
Gregory XVI., on Trinity Sunday, 26th May, 1839. 

The martyr sheds his blood but once, and is exalted forever; then what 
reward will be prepared for the missionary, who, while he burns to die for 
the faith, is yet content to live for the greater honor and glory of God, and 
the profit of his neighbor? He, therefore, who would imbibe the spirit of 
zeal, and learn the arts of wisdom necessary in directing souls, should study 
and contemplate the career of that extraordinary man whose virtues and 
achievements are the subject of the sketch we here present. 


May 12% 


St.s Nereus and Achilleus, Martyrs 


They were eunuchs or chamberlains belonging to St. Flavia Domitilla, 
zealous Christians, and with her were banished by Domitian into a little isle 
on the coast of Terracina, called Pontia. Their acts say, that they were 
afterwards beheaded at Terracina, under Trajan. Their festival was kept at 
Rome with great solemnity, in the sixth age, when St. Gregory the Great 
spoke on it his twenty-eighth homily, in which he says: “These saints, 
before whose tomb we are assembled, despised the world and trampled it 
under their feet, where peace, plenty, riches, and health gave it charms.” 
Their old church in Rome lay in ruins, when Baronius, to whom it gave the 
title of Cardinal, rebuilt it with splendor, and restored to it their relics, 
which had been removed to the chapel of St. Adrian. 


St. Flavia Domitilla, V. M. 


She was niece to the consul and martyr. St. Flavius Clemens, being the 
daughter of his sister, as Eusebius testifies;4278 consequently she was little 
niece of the emperor Domitian, who, having put to death her illustrious 
uncle, banished her for her faith into Pontia. There she lived with her holy 
eunuchs, Nereus and Achilleus, in exercises of devotion, they all dwelling 
in separate cells, which remained standing three hundred years after. St. 
Jerom tells us, that St. Paula, going from Rome to Jerusalem, took this 
island in her way, visited them with respect and devotion, and by the sight 
of them was animated with fervor. That father calls her banishment a long 
martyrdom. Nerva and Trajan were perhaps unwilling to restore the 
relations of Domitian with the other exiles whom they recalled. The acts of 
SS. Nereus and Achilleus say that she returned to Terracina and was there 
burnt under Trajan, because she refused to sacrifice to idols. Her relics are 
kept together with those of SS. Nereus and Achilleus; who, though her 
servants here on earth, enjoy an equal honor and condition with her in 
glory.22 

This royal virgin found true happiness and joy in suffering for virtue, 
while worldly pomp and honors are only masks which often cover the 
basest slavery, and much inward bitterness. Sinners who seem the most 
fortunate in the eyes of the world, feel in their own breasts frequent returns 
of fear, anxiety, and remorse. They are only enemies to solitude and 
retirement, and to all serious and calm reflection, because they cannot bear 
to look into themselves, and tremble at the very sight of their own frightful 
wounds. To turn their eyes from themselves, they study to drown their 
faculties in a hurry of dissipation, business, or diversion. Nay, though 
nauseated and tired with a dull and tasteless repetition of follies, they 
choose to repeat them still, for fear of being left alone, at liberty to think of 
themselves. But what becomes of them when sickness, disasters, or a 
wakeful hour forces them to take a view of their own miserable state, and 


the dangers which hang over them? Their gaudy show of happiness is 
merely exterior, and only imposes upon others: but their pangs and agonies 
are interior: these they themselves feel. The servant of God, who in his 
sweet love enjoys an inward peace and comfort which the whole world 
cannot rob him of, carries his paradise within his own breast, whatever 
storms hover about him. 


St. Pancras, M. 


He is said to have suffered at Rome in the fourteenth year of his age. 
Having been beheaded for the faith, which he had gloriously confessed 
under Dioclesian in the year 304, he was interred in the cemetery of 
Calepodius, which afterwards took his name. His old church in that place 
was repaired in the fifth century by pope Symmachus, and in the seventh by 
pope Honorius I. St. Gregory the Great speaks of his relics. St. Gregory of 
Tours!282 calls him the Avenger of Perjuries, and says that God by a 
perpetual miracle visibly punished false oaths made before his relics. Pope 
Vitalian sent a portion of them to king Oswi in 656.42%! Italy, England 
France, Spain, &c., abound with churches which bear his name.428 See D. 
Jenichen, Diss. de S. Pancratio, urbis et ecclesie primarice Giessensis 
patrono titulari, in 4to. anno 1758, at Giessen, a university in Upper Hesse, 
belonging to the landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt. 


St. Epiphanius, Archbishop of Salamis 


CONFESSOR 


From his works, Socrates, Sozomen, and St. Jerom. See Tillemont. t. 9. 
Ceiliier, t. 8, and La Vie de S Epiphane, avec |’ Analyse des Ouvrages de ce 
Saint, et son Apologie, in 4to. Paris, 1738, by M. Gervaise formerly abbot 
of La Trappe. 


A. D. 403. 


St. Epiphanius was born about the year 310, in the territory of 
Eleuthelopolis, in Palestine. To qualify himself for the study of the holy 
scriptures, he learned in his youth the Hebrew, the Egyptian, the Syriac, the 
Greek, and the Latin languages. His frequent conversation with St. Hilarion 
and other holy anchorets, whom he often visited to receive their 
instructions, gave him a strong inclination to a monastic life, which he 
embraced very young. If he made his first essay in Palestine, as M. 
Gervaise is persuaded upon the authority of the saint’s Greek life, attributed 
by many to Metaphrastes, at least it is certain he went soon into Egypt to 
perfect himself in the exercises of that state, in the deserts of that country. 
He returned into Palestine about the year 333, and built a monastery near 
the place of his birth. His labors in the exercise of virtue seemed to some to 
surpass his strength; but his apology always was: “God gives not the 
kingdom of heaven but on the condition that we labor; and all we can do 
bears no proportion to such a crown.” To his corporal austerities he added 
an indefatigable application to prayer and study.4283 

Most books there in vogue passed through his hands; and he improved 
himself very much in learning by his travels into many parts. The great St. 
Hilarion had spent twenty-two years in the desert when God made him 
known to the world by the lustre of his virtues and an extraordinary gift of 
miracles, about the year 328. St. Epiphanius, though the skilful director of 
many others, regarded him as his master in a spiritual life, and enjoyed the 


happiness of his direction and intimate acquaintance from the year 333 to 
356, in which Tillemont, who seems to have settled most correctly the 
chronology of St. Hilarion’s life, places the departure of that great saint out 
of Palestine. St. Jerom gives us to understand in his life, that never was 
union of two friends more intimate or more constant, which even this 
separation was not able to interrupt. The church of Salamis seems to have 
been determined by St. Hilarion to demand Epiphanius for their bishop, and 
this latter consecrated his pen after the death of St. Hilarion, to make known 
his virtue to the world. In the dreadful persecution which the Arians raised 
against the Catholics in the reign of Constantius, St. Epiphanius often left 
his cell to comfort and encourage the latter; and his zeal obliged him to 
separate himself from the communion of his diocesan Eutychius, bishop of 
Eleutheropolis, who, against his own conscience, out of human political 
motives, entered into a confederation with Acacius and other heretics 
against the truth.4284 In reading the works of Origen, he was shocked at 
many errors which he discovered in them, and began early in his life to 
precaution the faithful against the same.4282 

St. Epiphanius in his monastery was the oracle of Palestine and the 
neighboring countries; and no one ever went from him who had not 
received great spiritual comfort by his holy advice. The reputation of his 
virtue made him known to distant countries; and about the year 367, he was 
chosen bishop of Salamis, then called Constantia, in Cyprus. But he still 
wore the monastic habit, and continued to govern his monastery in 
Palestine, which he visited from time to time. He sometimes relaxed his 
austerities in favor of hospitality, preferring charity to abstinence. No one 
surpassed him in tenderness and charity to the poor. Many pious persons 
made him the dispenser of their large alms. St. Olympias, to have a share in 
his benediction, made him great presents in money and lands for that 
purpose. The veneration which all men had for his sanctity, exempted him 
from the persecution of the Arian emperor Valens in 371; but he was almost 
the only Catholic bishop in that part of the empire who was entirely spared 
on that occasion. In 376, he undertook a journey to Antioch to endeavor the 
conversion of Vitalis the Apollinarist bishop; and in 382, he accompanied 
St. Paulinus from that city to Rome, where they lodged at the house of St. 
Paula; our saint in return entertained her afterwards ten days in Cyprus, in 


385. The saint fell into some mistakes on certain occasions, which 
proceeded from zeal and simplicity, as Socrates observes. The very name of 
an error in faith, or the shadow of danger of evil, affrighted him. At 
Jerusalem, in 394, he preached against Origenism in presence of the 
patriarch John, whom he suspected to lean towards that heresy. At 
Bethlehem he persuaded Saint Jerom to separate himself from his 
communion, unless he publicly purged himself. He also ordained, by 
compulsion, Paulinian, the brother of St. Jerom, priest; but, upon the 
complaint of John, carried him into Cyprus to serve his church at Salamis. 
At Constantinople he impeached the tall brothers for Origenism, having 
been prepossessed against them by the clamors of Theophilus. He even 
blamed Saint Chrysostom for affording them his protection; but a mild 
expostulation of that saint opened his eyes, and he hastened back to 
Salamis, but died on the voyage thither in 403 having been bishop thirty-six 
years. His disciples built a church in his honor in Cyprus, where they placed 
his and many other pious pictures, (Conc.,1. 7, p. 447.) Sozomen testifies 
that God honored his tomb with miracles, (b. 7, ch. 27.) St. Austin, St 
Ephrem, St. John Damascen, Photius, and others, called him a Catholic 
doctor, an admirable man, and one filled with the spirit of God.428& 


St. Germanus, Patriarch of Constantinople 


He was the son of a famous senator named Justinian. From his youth he 
shone as a bright light among the clergy, and was chosen bishop of Cyzicus, 
and in 715, patriarch of Constantinople. In the most degenerate times he 
kept virtue in countenance and vice in awe, and strenuously defended the 
faith with equal zeal, learning, and prudence, first against the Monothelites, 
and afterwards against the Iconoclasts. When Leo the Isaurian commanded 
by an edict all holy images to be abolished, in 725, the patriarch refused to 
take them out of the churches; and boldly maintained, even before the 
emperor himself, the honor which the church taught to be due to them; in 
which he was seconded by St. John Damascen, who then lived in the court 
of the caliph of the Saracens. St. Germanus put the emperor in mind of what 
he had promised at his coronation, and how he took God to witness that he 
would not alter any of the traditions of the church. The emperor, after he 
found that he could not gain the patriarch by flattering words, endeavored to 
provoke him to let fall some injurious expression, that he might be accused 
as a seditious person. But the saint was too well instructed in the school of 
Christ to forget the rules of meekness and patience. The emperor grew 
every day more outrageous against him, accusing the emperors his 
predecessors, and all the bishops and Christians, of idolatry; for he was too 
ignorant to distinguish between a relative and an absolute worship. After 
much ill usage, the patriarch was unjustly compelled by the heretics, in 730, 
to leave his church, when he had governed it fourteen years five months. He 
employed the leisure which his banishment procured him at Platanium, his 
paternal house, in weeping for the evils of the church, and in preparing 
himself, by the most fervent exercises of penance and devotion, for eternity, 
which he happily entered on the 12th of May, 733. The elegance and 
politeness of his writings, especially of his apology for St. Gregory of 
Nyssa against the Origenists,°82 are admired by Photius.48 See 
Theophanes and St. Nicephorus. The saints in all ages have found trials. 


Heaven is not to be obtained but upon this condition. The expectation of its 
glory made them embrace their crosses with joy. With St. Chrysostom!282 
they often repealed: “If I were to die a thousand times a day, nay, for some 
time to suffer hell itself, that I may behold Christ in his glory, all would be 
too little.” 


St. Rictrudes, Abbess 


This mother of saints was a lady of the first quality in France, born in 
Gascony in 614, and married to Adalbald, one of the principal lords of the 
court of king Clovis. She had by him four children, who, copying after her 
example, and being happily educated in her maxims of perfect piety, 
deserved all to be honored among the saints: namely, St. Mauront, abbot of 
Breiiil, St. Clotsenda, abbess of Marchiennes, St. Eusebia, or Isoye, abbess 
of Hamay, and St. Adalsenda, a nun at Hamay. So great a benediction does 
the sanctity of parents draw upon a whole family. St. Amand being 
banished into the southern parts of France, Rictrudes finding him to be truly 
a man of God, committed herself entirely to his direction, to walk with 
fervor in the paths of evangelical perfection. The death of her husband, who 
was assassinated in his return from his estates in Flanders, not only set her 
at liberty, but was a powerful means to wean her heart perfectly from the 
world. Thus the most grievous temporal affliction proved her greatest 
spiritual blessing. She was yet young, and exceeding rich; and king Clovis 
II. sought, even by threats, to oblige her to marry one of his favorite 
courtiers. However, she maintained her ground, and at length was permitted 
to receive the religious veil from the hands of St. Amand. She had before 
this founded an abbey of monks on a marshy ground in her estate of 
Marchiennes, under the direction of St. Amand. Being now a widow, she 
built a separate monastery for nuns in the same place, which she governed 
herself forty years. She was clad with rough hair-cloth, and fasted, watched, 
and prayed almost without intermission. She sighed continually after the 
goods of the heavenly Jerusalem; for, as St. Bernard says:4222 “Thou 
desirest not sufficiently the joys to come if thou dost not daily ask them 
with tears. Thou knowest them not, if thy soul doth not refuse all comfort 
till they come.” When the film with which the love of the world covers the 
eye of the soul is removed, by a perfect disengagement of the heart from its 
toys, then she sees and feels the weight of her distance from her God. And 


till she can be drowned in the ocean of his love, she finds no other comfort 
in her banishment but in the contemplation of his goodness, and in sighs 
excited by his love. Rictrudes, that she might more freely pursue these 
exercises, which were the delight of her heart, resigned her superiority some 
time before her happy death, which happened on the 12th of May, 688, she 
being seventy-four years old. This nunnery was abolished, and its revenues 
given to the monks in the same place, in 1028. The body of St. Rictrudes is 
honorably entombed in the church of that great Benedictin abbey. Her name 
is inserted in many monastic and local calendars, and several churches and 
altars have been formerly erected in Flanders under her invocation, 
mentioned by Papebroke. In the church of St. Amatus at Douay, in the 
chapel of St. Mauront, among the statues of the saints of his family the third 
is of St. Rictrudes. Her life was compiled by Hucbald, a learned monk of St. 
Amand’s, in 907. Surius altered the style; but this is restored to its original 
integrity by Mabillon, (Act. Bened. t. 2, p. 938,) and Papebroke the 
Bollandist, who has enhanced the value of this work by judicious remarks, 
(t. 3, Maij, p. 80,) and has added several long histories of her miracles 
compiled by several monks of St. Marchiennes and St. Amand’s in different 
ages. 


May 13" 


St. John the Silent, B. C. 


FROM HIS EXCELLENT LIFE, WRITTEN BY CYRIL THE MONK, HIS DISCIPLE, A LITTLE 
BEFORE THE DEATH OF THE SAINT. SEE GODEAU, ELOGES DES EVEQUES ILLUSTRES, 
§ 56, P. 330. 


A.D. 559. 


John had his surname given him from his love of silence and recollection. 
He was born at Nicopolis in Armenia, in the year 454. His descent by both 
parents was from the most illustrious generals and governors of that part of 
the empire; but he derived from their virtue a much more illustrious nobility 
than that of their pedigree. They were solicitous above all things to give 
their son the most holy education. After their death, he with part of his 
estate, built at Nicopolis a church in honor of the Blessed Virgin, as also a 
monastery, in which, with ten fervent companions, he shut himself up when 
only eighteen years of age, with a view of making the salvation and most 
perfect sanctification of his soul his only and earnest pursuit, directing to 
this end all his thoughts and endeavors. As humility is the foundation and 
guardian of all virtue, this he labored in the first place to obtain. 
Accordingly he made it his earnest petition to God; and, by assiduous 
meditation on his own nothingness, his absolute insufficiency, numberless 
miseries, and baseness, and on the infinite majesty and adorable perfections 
of God, he studied to know God and himself. He learned sincerely to look 
upon all manner of humiliations as his due, and to receive them with joy 
from whatever quarter they were sent; and cheerfully to exercise himself in 
those which appeared most repugnant to flesh and blood, and most proper 
to beat down all secret sentiments of pride. To kill the seeds of all other 
vices, he practised the most constant and severe denial of his own will, and 
he added corporal austerities to subdue his flesh, and to fit his soul for the 
spiritual functions of contemplation and prayer. Not only to shun the danger 
of sin by the tongue, but also out of a sense of sincere humility and 
contempt of himself, and the love of interior recollection and prayer, he 


very seldom spoke; and if necessity obliged him to open his mouth, it was 
always in very few words, and with great discretion. He banished sloth out 
of his little community as a fruitful source of vice, and the poison of all 
virtue. Some humbling, painful, and useful labor, filled up in his house all 
the intervals of time which public prayer and other necessary duties left 
vacant. His mildness, prudence, and piety, won him the esteem and 
affection of all his brethren, who strove in every virtue to be the copies of 
their holy abbot. But, to his extreme affliction, when he was only twenty- 
eight years old, the archbishop of Sebaste obliged him to quit his retreat, 
and ordained him bishop of Colonian in Armenia in 482. 

In this dignity John preserved always the same spirit, and, as much as 
was compatible with the duties of his charge, continued his monastic 
austerities and exercises. His brother and nephew, who enjoyed honorable 
places in the emperor’s palace, were moved by his example to contemn the 
world in the very midst of its honors, and the same grace which sanctifies 
ancborets in their deserts, made them saints in the court. But he found not 
the same comfort in a brother-in-law, who was governor of Armenia, 
against whose oppressions of his church the saint was obliged to have 
recourse to the emperor Zeno, and readily obtained his protection. St. John 
had fulfilled all the duties of a holy bishop nine years, practising all the 
austerities of his former life, and refusing to allow himself even the 
necessary conveniences of life, that he might bestow all he possessed on the 
poor. He in structed his flock by preaching, and, by his example, invited 
them to practise what he taught. He was the comforter of all that were in 
affliction, and bore their burdens with them; and he never ceased to instil 
sentiments of humility, moderation, and compunction, into the hearts of 
those who lived in the more dangerous flattering state of worldly prosperity. 
He was the father of all, and carried them all in his heart, that he might 
plant in them the spirit, and transfer them into the heart of Christ. Certain 
evils which he found it impossible for him to remedy, joined with his strong 
inclination to a retired life, gave him an earnest desire to resign his charge. 
By the rule of the church and his sacred engagement, he was bound not to 
abandon the spouse to which he was tied, or to leave exposed to wolves a 
flock which the supreme Pastor had intrusted to his care. But the divine 
grace sometimes makes exceptions in order to raise a soul to an 
extraordinary sanctity. John had reason at first to look upon the thought of 


such a project as suspected, to examine it impartially, and to consult God 
for a considerable time by earnest prayer. The author of his life assures us, 
that while he was watching one night in prayer, he saw before him a bright 
cross formed in the air, and heard a voice, which said to him, “If thou 
desirest to be saved, follow this light.” He then seemed to see it move 
before him, and at length point out to the Laura of St. Sabas. Being satisfied 
what the sacrifice was which God required at his hands, he found means to 
abdicate the episcopal charge, and embarked in a vessel bound for 
Palestine. He went first to Jerusalem, and having there performed his 
devotions, retired to the neighboring Laura of St. Sabas, which at that time 
contained one hundred and fifty fervent monks, all animated with the spirit 
of their holy founder and superior. St. John was then thirty-eight years old. 
St. Sabas first placed him under the steward of the Laura, to fetch water, 
carry stones, and serve the workmen in building a new hospital. John went 
and came like a beast of burden, continuing always recollected in God, 
always cheerful and silent. After this trial, the experienced superior 
appointed him to receive and entertain strangers. The blessed man served 
every one as if he had served Christ himself, whom he considered in his 
members; and all persons were exceedingly edified with his humility and 
devotion. Saint Sabas observed every step, and admired to see the behavior 
of this young monk in an employment which is often dangerous to the 
monastic spirit, even in those that are most advanced. For the dissipation of 
such an attendance seemed no way to interrupt his attention to God, or 
abate his spirit of recollection. St. Sabas by this time clearly perceived that 
his novice was already a masterly proficient in the monastic profession, and 
eminently endowed with the spirit of his vocation. Therefore, to afford him 
opportunities of the greatest spiritual progress by uninterrupted 
contemplation, he allowed him a separate hermitage, which was his method 
only with regard to the more perfect. During five days in the week, which 
he passed without taking any nourishment, John never left his cell; but on 
Saturdays and Sundays he attended the public worship of God in the 
church. After passing three years in this eremitical life, he was made 
steward of the Laura. His virtue drew a blessing on the community; neither 
was this employment any distraction to his mind. Such, indeed, was his love 
to God, that his soul stood in need of no effort to think continually of him. 
Such a habit is not to be attempted at once. Too strained an attention might 


hurt the head, as experience has sometimes shown. This practice, and a 
constant attention to the divine presence, is to be acquired at first by 
frequent ejaculations to God during exterior actions, repeated at intervals; 
either such as naturally occur to the devout mind, or select ones of divine 
praise, compunction, love, &c., such as are contained in the petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Psalms, or other parts of the inspired writings. By this 
method, such a practice in John grew habitual, and by daily use became 
more perfect and familiar. 

Our saint had discharged this last office four years, when St. Sabas, 
judging him worthy to be promoted to the priesthood, presented him to the 
patriarch Elias. When they came to the church of Mount Calvary, where the 
ordination was to be performed, St. John said to the patriarch, “Holy father, 
I have something to impart to you in private; after which, if you judge me 
worthy, I will receive holy orders.” The patriarch took him aside, and John, 
having obtained from him a promise of secrecy, said, “Father, I have been 
ordained bishop; but on account of the multitude of my sins have fled, and 
am come into this desert to wait the visit of the Lord.” The patriarch was 
startled, and calling in St. Sabas, said to him, “I desire to be excused from 
ordaining this man, on account of some particulars he has discovered to 
me.” St. Sabas went back much afflicted, fearing lest John had been 
formerly guilty of some grievous crime. Under this uncertainty, God 
revealed to him, at his request, the state of the affair. Whereupon, calling for 
John, he complained to him of his unkindness in concealing the matter from 
him. Finding himself discovered, John was for quitting the Laura, nor could 
St. Sabas prevail on him to stay, but on a promise never to divulge the 
secret. John lived after this four years in his cell, without speaking to any 
one except to the person who brought him necessaries. In the year 503, the 
factious spirit of certain turbulent disciples obliged St. Sabas to quit his 
Laura. St. John, that he might have no part in such an unhappy disturbance, 
withdrew into a neighboring wilderness, where he spent six years in silence, 
conversing only with God, and subsisting on the wild roots and herbs which 
the desert afforded. When St. Sabas was called home again, he went to seek 
St. John in his desert, and brought him back, in 510. But a long and happy 
experience had taught him, that a soul which has been accustomed to 
converse only with God, finds nothing but emptiness and bitterness in any 
thing besides. His love of obscurity and humility made him desire more and 


more to live unknown to men; but such was the lustre of his sanctity as 
rendered it impossible for him to succeed herein to the full extent of his 
desire. He went back with his old master, and confined himself for forty 
years to his cell, after his return to the Laura; but did not refuse instructions 
to those who resorted to him. Among whom was the judicious and learned 
monk Cyril, who wrote his life when the saint had lived forty years in his 
hermitage, after his return, and was one hundred and four years old. He at 
that age retained the vigor of his mind, and that sweetness which rendered 
him always amiable and venerable. This Cyril of Scythopolis, who is one of 
the ablest writers of antiquity, relates, that in his youth, when he was about 
sixteen years of age, he addressed himself to St. John, who was then ninety 
years old, and begged his advice concerning the choice of a state of life. 
The holy old man advised him to dedicate himself to God in the monastery 
of St. Euthymius. Cyril, however, preferred one of the little monasteries on 
the banks of the Jordan. But he was no sooner arrived at the place than he 
fell sick of a fever. His distemper every day augmented, and he began 
grievously to afflict and condemn himself for having neglected the advice 
of the servant of God. But in the night St. John appearing to him in his 
sleep, after a gentle reprimand for not having followed his counsel, told 
him, that if he repaired to the monastery of St. Euthymius, he should be 
restored to his health, and should find his salvation. The next morning he 
arose, and, notwithstanding the entreaties of the brethren, broke from them, 
and having taken no other refreshment but that of the blessed eucharist, 
which he had received that morning, he set out, walked to the aforesaid 
monastery of St. Euthymius, and found himself perfectly recovered. The 
same author tells us, that while he was conversing one day with St. John on 
matters of piety, he saw a man named George bring his son, who was a 
child possessed by the devil, and lay him on the ground before the saint 
without speaking a word. St. John understood the miserable condition of the 
child, and made the sign of the cross on his forehead with blessed oil, and 
the same instant the child was delivered from the evil spirit. A nobleman of 
Constantinople, who was infected with Eutychianism, was introduced by 
one Theodorus to the saint. The holy man gave his blessing to Theodorus, 
but refused it to the nobleman, with a mild reproach for his schism and 
heresy; who, seeing that he could only have been apprized of these 
circumstances by revelation, became upon the spot a most devout Catholic. 


St. John, by his example and counsels, conducted many fervent souls to 
God, and continued in his hermitage to emulate, as much as this mortal state 
will allow, the glorious employment of the heavenly spirits in an 
uninterrupted exercise of love and praise, till he passed to their blessed 
company, soon after the year 558; having lived seventy-six years in the 
desert, which bad only been interrupted by the nine years of his episcopal 
dignity. 

His astonishing austerity, love of silence, and sublime contemplation 
condemn the unmortified spirit and dissipation of the world. Interior 
recollection is, as it were, the soul of Christian virtue. Without it, the most 
active zeal and devotion will only be superficial. A dissipated heart can 
never be truly devout. One that is united with God, and relishes the 
sweetness of his divine converse, finds the tumult of creatures and the noise 
of the world an insupportable burden, and he truly understands from 
experience what pure joy holy solitude is able to afford. A love of Christian 
silence, or a silence of virtue and choice, not of stupidity or sullenness, is a 
proof that a soul makes it her chiefest delight to be occupied on God, and 
finds no comfort like that of conversing with him. This is the paradise of all 
devout souls. 


St. Peter Regalati, C. 


This saint was descended of a noble family, and having lost his father in his 
infancy, in the thirteenth year of his age, he extorted with great difficulty his 
mother’s consent to enter himself in the Franciscan friars at Valladolid, of 
which city he was a native. By his extraordinary fervor he was 
distinguished among his brethren. When F. Peter Villacretios, who had 
established a rigorous reformation of his order at Aquileria, in the diocese 
of Osma, founded a second retired convent, more like a prison than a house, 
at Tribulos on the Deuro, near Aquileria, our saint, at his earnest request, 
was admitted one of this colony. By the austerity of his penance, his 
assiduity in contemplation, and the sublime gift of prayer with which he 
was endowed, he seems to have equalled the most eminent saints of his 
order. The sufferings of our divine Redeemer were the principal 
entertainment of his soul, and he lived in a constant union with God. Upon 
the death of F. Villacretios he succeeded him in the government of his 
reformed congregation, and died at Aquileria on the 30th of March, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, of our Lord 1456. He was canonized by Benedict 
XIV. in 1746, and his name is placed in the Roman Martyrology or the 13th 
of May, the day of the translation of his relics. On his extraordinary 
raptures, miracles, and heroic virtues, see the process and bull of his 
Canonization, pp. 73, 121, and 544. Also the relations made in the tribunal 
of the Rota, published by Benedict XIV., de Canoniz.1. 2, Append. 7, t. 2 p. 
629, ad p. 672, and his life compiled by F. Daza, a Spanish Franciscan 
published by Henschenius on the 30th of March, t. 3, Mart. p. 853. 


St. Servatius, Bishop of Tongres 


He gave St. Athanasius, during his banishment, a friendly and honorable 
reception, strenuously defended his cause, and the Catholic faith, especially 
in the council of Sardica; resisted the Arians at Rimini, and labored much in 
preventing the ill consequences with which the church was threatened by 
the misconduct of the bishops in that council, through the fraud of the 
Arians. St. Gregory of Tours relates that he foretold that the Huns would 
invade Gaul, and implored the divine mercy to avert that scourge by 
watching, fasting, prayers, and many tears, and by a pilgrimage to Rome to 
the tomb of St. Peter. This penitential journey he undertook in the year 382, 
that he might obtain the patronage of the apostles in behalf of his people, 
for whom he never ceased to implore the divine mercy by watching, fasting, 
and prayer, accompanied with tears. But he was informed by a revelation 
that God had determined to punish the sins of that nation, which calamity, 
like Ezechias, he was assured his eyes should never behold. Thereupon, 
weeping, he hastened back to Tongres, where he shortly after sickened and 
died, on the 13th of May, 384, having been bishop about thirty-seven years, 
not fifty-six, as is affirmed in the new edition of Moreri. St. Gregory 
testifies that miracles drew many to his tomb, and that a church was erected 
over it. His body remains in the noble collegiate church in Maestricht, 
except some small portions distributed in other places. The city of Tongres 
was shortly after plundered, and left in ruins by Attila, since which time it 
retains nothing of its ancient splendor. Some pretend that St. Servatius 
removed his episcopal see to Maestricht a little before his death: but it is 
certain that translation was only made in the following century, after the 
city of Tongres was destroyed by Attila. See the works of St. Athanasius, 
St. Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor. &c., in Henschenius, p. 210; also Rivet, 
Hist. Littér. de la France. t. 1, part. 2, p. 242; Foullon, Histor. Leod. t. 1, p. 
43, and Henschenius, in the Acta Sanctorum, in his Exegesis De Episcopatu 
Tungrensi et Trajectensi, prefixed to t. 7, Maij. 


May 14" 


St. Boniface, M. 


FROM HIS AUTHENTIC ACTS IN HENSCHENIUS, P. 283; FLEURY, &C. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 307. 


here lived at Rome, about the beginning of the fourth century, & certain 
lady called Aglaé, young, beautiful, and well-born, and so rich and fond of 
making a figure in the world, that she had entertained the city three several 
times with public shows at her own charge. Her chief steward was one 
Boniface, with whom she entertained a criminal commerce. This man, 
though addicted to wine and all kinds of debauchery, was, however, 
remarkable for three good qualities, hospitality, liberality, and compassion. 
Whensoever he saw a stranger or traveller, he would assist him very 
cordially; and he used to go about the streets and into the public places, in 
the night time, and relieve the poor according to their necessities. After 
several years’ commerce in the vicious way already mentioned, Aglaé, 
touched with a motion of divine grace, and feeling some compunction 
within herself, called Boniface to her, and thus opened her mind to him: 
“You are sensible how deep we are plunged in vice, without reflecting that 
we must appear before God to give an account of all our actions. I have 
heard say, that they who honor those that suffer for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
shall have a share in their glory. In the East, the servants of Jesus Christ 
every day suffer torments, and lay down their lives for his sake. Go thither 
then, and bring me the relics of some of those conquerors, that we may 
honor their memories, and be saved by their assistance.” Boniface came 
into the proposal; and having raised a considerable sum of money to 
purchase the bodies of the martyrs from their executioners, and to distribute 
among the poor, said to Aglaé on his departure, “I won’t fail to bring back 
with me the relics of martys, if I find any; but what if my own body should 
be brought to you for that of a martyr?” She reproved him for jesting in a 
matter so serious. The steward set out, but was now entirely a new man. 
Penetrated with sentiments of compunction, in all that long journey from 


Rome into the East, he neither ate meat nor drank wine; and his fasts he 
accompanied with prayers, tears, and penitential works. The church, at that 
time, enjoyed peace in the West, but in the East, the persecution which had 
been begun by Dioclesian, was carried on with great cruelty by Galerius 
Maximianus and Maximinus Daie. It raged most fiercely in Cilicia, under 
an inhuman governor named Simplicius. Boniface therefore directed his 
journey to Tarsus, the capital of that country. He no sooner arrived at the 
city, but alighting, he sent away all his servants with the horses to an inn, 
and went himself straight to the court of the governor, whom he found 
seated on his tribunal, and many holy martyrs suffering under their tortures; 
one hanged up by the feet, with his head over a fire: another stretched 
almost to the tearing of his limbs on four planks or stakes: a third sawn 
asunder: a fourth had his hands cut off; a fifth was fixed to the ground by a 
stake run through his neck: a sixth having his hands and feet tied behind 
him, the executioners were beating him with clubs. There were no less than 
twenty tortured after this cruel manner, the sight whereof shocked the 
beholders, while their courage and resolution filled them with amazement. 
Boniface went boldly up to these champions of Christ, and having saluted 
them, cried out: “Great is the God of the Christians, great is the God of the 
holy martyrs. I beseech you, the servants of Jesus Christ, to pray for me, 
that I may join with you in fighting against the devil.” The governor 
thought himself insulted by so bold an action in his presence, and asked him 
in great wrath who he was. The martyr answered that he was a Christian, 
and that having Jesus Christ for his master, he feared nothing the governor 
could inflict to make him renounce that sacred name. Simplicius, in a rage, 
ordered some reeds to be sharpened and thrust under his nails: and this 
being done, he commanded boiling lead to be poured into his mouth. 
Boniface, after having called upon Jesus Christ for his assistance, begged he 
prayers of the other expiring martyrs, who all joined in putting up their 
petitions to God for him. The people, disgusted with so much cruelty, began 
to raise a tumult, and cried out, “Great is the God of the Christians.” 
Simplicius was alarmed, and withdrew. But the next day being seated on his 
tribunal, he ordered Boniface to be brought before him a second time. The 
martyr appeared constant and undaunted. The judge commanded him to be 
cast into a caldron of boiling pitch; but he came out without receiving any 
hurt. Lastly, he was condemned to lose his head and after a short prayer for 


the pardon of his sins, and the conversion of his persecutors, he cheerfully 
presented his neck to the executioner. His companions, in the mean time, 
not finding him return to the inn, searched for him in those parts of the city 
where they thought him most likely to be found. Being at last informed by 
the jailer’s brother, that a stranger had been beheaded the day before for his 
faith in Christ, and being shown the dead body and the head, they assured 
him that it was the very person they were in search of, and beseeched him 
to bestow the martyr’s relics upon them; this he refused to do without a 
reward: so they paid down five hundred pieces of gold; and having 
embalmed it, carried it home with them, praising God for the happy end of 
the blessed martyr. Aglaé, upon information of the affair, gave God thanks 
for his victory, and taking some priests with her, met the corpse with tapers 
and perfumes half a mile out of Rome, on the Latin road;4224 and in that 
very place raised a monument in which she laid them, and some years after 
built a chapel. She from that time led a penitential retired life, and dying 
fifteen years after, was buried near his relics. They were found in Rome in 
1603, together with those of St. Alexius, in the church in Rome formerly 
called of St. Boniface, but now of St. Alexius. The bodies of both St. 
Boniface and St. Alexius lie under the stately high altar in two rich marble 
tombs. The martyrdom of St. Boniface happened about the year 307. 

While we praise the divine mercy, who of sinners maketh saints, we 
ought earnestly to pray that he change our hearts from vessels of corruption 
into vessels of grace and his divine charity. Regret and sorrow for sin has 
many degrees; but till it has entirely subdued the corruptions, changed the 
affections, and purified the heart, it is not a saving repentance,/2%2 or that 
charity and love which animates or impregnates the new creature.4223 The 
certain proof of regeneration or of a real conversion is victory. He that is 
born of God overcometh the world.+224 The maxims of the gospel, the rules 
of the church, and reason itself, forbid us to look upon him as a sincere 
convert whose life is very uneven, unconstant, and contradictory to itself; if 
he be to-day a saint, and to-morrow a sinner; if he follow to-day the 
impulses of the Holy Ghost, and yield to-morrow to the temptations of the 
enemy; or if he has not courage to fly the dangers and renounce the 
occasions which are fatal to him. 


St. Pachomius, Abbot 


FROM HIS AUTHENTIC LIFE COMPILED BY A MONK OF TABENNA SOON AFTER HIS 
DEATH. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 7: CEILLIER, T. 4; HELYOT, T. 1; ROSWEIDE, L. 1, P. 114, AND 
PAPEBROKE, T. 3, MAIJ. P. 287. 


A. D. 348. 


Though St. Antony be justly esteemed the institutor of the cenobitic life, or 
that of religious persons living in community under a certain rule, St. 
Pachomius was the first who drew up a monastic rule in writing. He was 
born in Upper Thebais about the year 292, of idolatrous parents, and was 
educated in their blind superstition, and in the study of the Egyptian 
sciences. From his infancy, he was meek and modest, and had an aversion 
to the profane ceremonies used by the infidels in the worship of their idols. 
Being about twenty years of age, he was pressed into the emperor’s troops, 
probably the tyrant Maximinus,422° who was master of Egypt from the year 
310; and in 312 made great levies to carry on a war against Licinius and 
Constantine. He was, with several other recruits, put on board a vessel that 
was falling down the river. They arrived in the evening at Thebes, or 
Diospolis, the capital of Thebais, a city in which dwelt many Christians. 
Those true disciples of Christ sought every opportunity of relieving and 
comforting all that were in distress, and were moved with compassion 
towards the recruits, who were kept close confined, and very ill-treated. The 
Christians of this city showed them the same tenderness as if they had been 
their own children; took all possible care of them, and supplied them 
liberally with money and necessaries. Such an uncommon example of 
disinterested virtue made a great impression on the mind of Pachomius. He 
inquired who their pious benefactors were, and when he heard that they 
believed in Jesus Christ the only Son of God, and that in the hope of a 
reward in the world to come, they labored continually to do good to all 
mankind, he found kindled in his heart a great love of so holy a law, and an 
ardent desire of serving the God whom these good men adored. The next 


day, when he was continuing his journey down the river, the remembrance 
of this purpose strengthened him to resist a carnal temptation. From his 
infancy he had been always a lover of chastity and temperance; but the 
example of the Christians had made those virtues appear to him far more 
amiable, and in a new light. After the overthrow of Maximinus, his forces 
were disbanded. Pachomius was no sooner returned home, but he repaired 
to a town in Thebais, in which there was a Christian church, and there he 
entered his name among the catechumens, or such as were preparing for 
baptism; and having gone through the usual course of preliminary 
instructions and practices with great attention and fervor, he received that 
Sacrament at Chenoboscium, with great sentiments of piety and devotion. 
From his first acquaintance with our holy faith at Thebes, he had always 
made this his prayer: “O God, Creator of heaven and earth, cast on me an 
eye of pity: deliver me from my miseries: teach me the true way of pleasing 
you, and it shall be the whole employment, and most earnest study of my 
life to serve you, and to do your will.” The perfect sacrifice of his heart to 
God, was the beginning of his eminent virtue. The grace by which God 
reigns in a soul, is a treasure infinitely above all price. We must give all to 
purchase it.4226 To desire it faintly is to undervalue it. He is absolutely 
disqualified and unfit for so great a blessing, and unworthy ever to receive 
it, who seeks it by halves, or who does not esteem all other things as dung 
that he may gain Christ. 

When Pachomius was baptized, he began seriously to consider with 
himself how he should most faithfully fulfil the obligations which he had 
contracted, and attain to the great end to which he aspired. There is danger 
even in fervor itself. It is often an artifice of the devil to make a novice 
undertake too much at first, and run indiscreetly beyond his strength. If the 
sails gather too much wind, the vessel is driven ahead, falls on some rock 
and splits. Eagerness is a symptom of secret passion, not of true virtue, 
where it is wilful and impatient at advice. Pachomius was far from so 
dangerous a disposition, because his desire was pure, therefore his first care 
was to find a skilful conductor. Hearing that a venerable old man named 
Palemon, served God in the desert in great perfection, he sought him out, 
and with great earnestness begged to live under his direction. The hermit 
having set before him the difficulties and austerities of his way of life, 


which several had already attempted in vain to follow, advised him to make 
a trial of his strength and fervor in some monastery; and, to give him a 
sketch of the difficulties he had to encounter in the life he aspired to, he 
added: “Consider, my son, that my diet is only bread and salt: I drink no 
wine, use no oil, watch one half of the night, spending that time in singing 
psalms or in meditating on the holy scriptures, and sometimes pass the 
whole night without sleeping.” Pachomius was amazed at this account, but 
not discouraged. He thought himself able to undertake every thing that 
might be a means to render his soul pleasing to God, and readily promised 
to observe whatever Palemon should think fit to enjoin him; who thereupon 
admitted him into his cell, and gave him the monastic habit. Pachomius was 
by his example enabled to bear solitude, and an acquaintance with himself. 
They sometimes repeated together the psalter, at other times they exercised 
themselves in manual labors (which they accompanied with interior prayer, ) 
with a view to their own subsistence and the relief of the poor. Pachomius 
prayed above all things, for perfect purity of heart, that being disengaged 
from all secret attachment to creatures, he might love God with all his 
affections. And to destroy the very roots of all inordinate passions, it was 
his first study to obtain the most profound humility, and perfect patience 
and meekness. He prayed often with his arms stretched out in the form of a 
cross; which posture was then much used in the church. He was in the 
beginning often drowsy at the night office. Palemon used to rouse him, and 
say: “Labor and watch, my dear Pachomius, lest the enemy overthrow you 
and ruin all your endeavors.” Against this weakness and temptation he 
enjoined him, on such occasions, to carry sand from one place to another, 
till his drowsiness was overcome. By this means the novice strengthened 
himself in the habit of watching. Whatever instructions he read or heard, he 
immediately endeavored fervently to reduce to practice. One Easter-day 
Palemon bade the disciple prepare a dinner for that great festival. 
Pachomius took a little oil, and mixed it with the salt, which he pounded 
small, and added a few wild herbs, which they were to eat with their bread. 
The holy old man having made his prayer, came to table; but at the sight of 
the oil he struck himself on the forehead, and said, with tears: “My Saviour 
was crucified, and shall I indulge myself so far as to eat oil?” Nor could he 
be prevailed upon to taste it. Pachomius used sometimes to go into a vast 
uninhabited desert, on the banks of the Nile, called Tabenna, in the diocese 


of Tentyra, a city between the Great and Little Diospolis. While he was 
there one day in prayer, he heard a voice which commanded him to build a 
monastery in that place, in which he should receive those who should be 
sent by God to serve him faithfully. He received, about the same time, from 
an angel who appeared to him, certain instructions relating to a monastic 
life.4297 Pachomius going back to Palemon, imparted to him this vision; and 
both of them coming to Tabenna, built there a little cell towards the year 
325, about twenty years after St. Antony had founded his first monastery. 
After a short time, Palemon returned to his former dwelling, having 
promised his disciple a yearly visit, but he died soon after, and is honored in 
the Roman Martyrology on the 11th of January. 

Pachomius received first his own eldest brother John, and after his death 
many others, so that he enlarged his house; and the number of his monks in 
a short time amounted to a hundred. Their clothing was of rough linen; that 
of St. Pachomus himself often haircloth. He passed fifteen years without 
ever lying down, taking his short rest sitting on a stone. He even grudged 
himself the least time which he allowed to necessary sleep, because he 
wished he could have been able to employ all his moments in the actual 
exercises of divine love. From the time of his conversion he never ate a full 
meal. By his rule, the fasts and tasks of work were proportioned to every 
one’s strength; though all are together in one common refectory, in silence, 
with their cowl or hood drawn over their heads, that they might not see one 
another at their meals. Their habit was a tunic of white linen without 
sleeves, with a cowl of the same stuff; they wore on their shoulders a white 
goatskin, called a Melotes. They received the holy communion on the first 
and last days of every week. Novices were tried with great severity before 
they were admitted to the habit, the taking of which was then deemed the 
monastic profession, and attended with the vows. St. Pachomius preferred 
none of his monks to holy orders, and his monasteries were often served by 
priests from abroad; though he admitted priests, when any presented 
themselves, to the habit, and he employed them in the functions of their 
ministry. All his monks were occupied in various kinds of manual labor: no 
moment was allowed for idleness. The saint, with the greatest care, 
comforted and served the sick himself. Silence was so strictly observed at 
Tabenna, that a monk, who wanted any thing necessary, was only to ask for 


it by signs. In going from one place to another, the monks were ordered 
always to meditate on some passage of the holy scripture, and sing psalms 
at their work. The sacrifice of the mass was offered for every monk that 
died, as we read in the life of St. Pachomius.4228 His rule was translated into 
Latin by St. Jerom, and is still extant. He received the sickly and weak, 
rejecting none for the want of corporal strength, being desirous to conduct 
to heaven all souls which had fervor to walk in the paths of perfection. He 
built six other monasteries in Thebias, not far asunder, and from the year 
336, chose often to reside in that of Pabau, or Pau, near Thebes, in its 
territory, though not far from Tabenna, situated in the neighboring province 
of Diospolis, also in Thebais. Pabau became a more numerous and more 
famous monastery than Tabenna itself. By the advice of Serapion, bishop of 
Tentyra, he built a church in a village for the benefit of the poor shepherds, 
in which for some time he performed the office of Lector, reading to the 
people the word of God with admirable fervor; in which function he 
appeared rather like an angel than a man. He converted many infidels, and 
zealously opposed the Arians, but could never be induced by his bishop to 
receive the holy order of priesthood. In 333, he was favored with a visit of 
St. Athanasius at Tabenna. His sister, at a certain time, came to his 
monastery desiring to see him; but he sent her word at the gate, that no 
woman could be allowed to enter his enclosure, and that she ought to be 
satisfied with hearing that he was alive. However, it being her desire to 
embrace a religious state, he built her a nunnery on the other side of the 
Nile, which was soon filled with holy virgins. St. Pachomius going one day 
to Pané, one of his monasteries, met the funeral procession of a tepid monk 
deceased. Knowing the wretched state in which he died, and to strike a 
terror into the slothful, he forbade his monks to proceed in singing psalms, 
and ordered the clothes which covered the corpse to be burnt, saying: 
“Honors could only increase his torments; but the ignominy with which his 
body was treated, might move God to show more mercy to his soul; for God 
forgives some sins not only in this world, but also in the next.” When the 
procurator of the house had sold the mats at market at a higher price than 
the saint had bid him, he ordered him to carry back the money to the buyers, 
and chastised him for his avarice. 


Among many miracles wrought by him, the author of his life assures us, 
that though he had never learned the Greek or Latin tongues, he sometimes 
miraculously spoke them; he cured the sick and persons possessed by devils 
with blessed oil. But he often told sick or distressed persons, that their 
sickness or affliction was an effect of the divine goodness in their behalf; 
and he only prayed for their temporal comfort, with this clause or condition 
if it should not prove hurtful to their souls. His dearest disciple, St. 
Theodorus, who after his death succeeded him in the government of his 
monasteries, was afflicted with a perpetual headache. St. Pachomius, when 
desired by some of the brethren to pray for his health, answered: “Though 
abstinence and prayer be of great merit, yet sickness, suffered with patience, 
is of much greater.” He chiefly begged of God the spiritual health of the 
souls of his disciples and others, and took every opportunity to curb and 
heal their passions, especially that of pride. One day a certain monk having 
doubled his diligence at work, and made two mats instead of one, set them 
where St. Pachomius might see them. The saint perceiving the snare, said, 
“This brother hath taken a great deal of pains from morning till night, to 
give his work to the devil.” And, to cure his vanity by humiliations, he 
enjoined him, by way of penance, to keep his cell five months, with no 
other allowance than a little bread, salt, and water. A young man named 
Sylvanus, who had been an actor on the stage, entered the monastery of St. 
Pachomius with the view of doing penance, but led for some time an 
undisciplined life, often transgressing the rules of the house, and still fond 
of entertaining himself and others with buffooneries. The man of God 
endeavored to make him sensible of his danger by charitable remonstrances, 
and also employed his more potent arms of prayer, sighs, and tears, for his 
poor soul. Though for some time he found his endeavors fruitless, he did 
not desist on that account; and having one day represented to this 
impenitent sinner, in a very pathetic manner, the dreadful judgments which 
threaten those that mock God, the divine grace touching the heart of 
Sylvanus, he from that moment began to lead a life of great edification to 
the rest of the brethren; and being moved with the most feeling sentiments 
of compunction, he never failed, wheresoever be was, and howsoever 
employed, to bewail with bitterness his past misdemeanors. When others 
entreated him to moderate the floods of his tears, “Ah,” said he, “how can I 
help weeping, when I consider the wretchedness of my past life, and that by 


my sloth I have profaned what was most sacred? I have reason to fear lest 
the earth should open under my feet, and swallow me up, as it did Dathan 
and Abiron. Oh! suffer me to labor with ever-flowing fountains of tears, to 
expiate my innumerable sins. I ought, if I could, even to pour forth this 
wretched soul of mine in mourning; it would be all too little for my 
offences.” In these sentiments of contrition he made so great progress in 
virtue, that the holy abbot proposed him as a model of humility to the rest; 
and when, after eight years spent in this penitential course, God had called 
him to himself by a holy death, St. Pachomius was assured by a revelation, 
that his soul was presented by angels a most agreeable sacrifice to Christ. 
The saint was favored with a spirit of prophecy, and with great grief 
foretold the decay of monastic fervor in his order in succeeding ages. In 348 
he was cited before a council of bishops at Latopolis, to answer certain 
matters laid to his charge. He justified himself against the calumniators, but 
in such a manner that the whole council admired his extraordinary humility. 
The same year, God afflicted his monasteries with a pestilence, which swept 
off a hundred monks. The saint himself fell sick, and during forty days 
suffered a painful distemper with incredible patience and cheerfulness, 
discovering a great interior joy at the approach of the end of his earthly 
pilgrimage. In his last moments he exhorted his monks to fervor, and having 
armed himself with the sign of the cross, resigned his happy soul into the 
hands of his Creator in the fifty-seventh year of his age. He lived to see in 
his different monasteries seven thousand monks. His order subsisted in the 
east till the eleventh century: for Anselm, bishop of Havelburgh, writes, that 
he saw five hundred monks of this institute in a monastery at 
Constantinople. St. Pachomius formed his disciples to so eminent a degree 
of perfection chiefly by his own fervent spirit and example; for he always 
appeared the first, the most exact, and the most fervent, in all the exercises 
of the community. To the fervor and watchfulness of the superior it was 
owing that in so numerous a community discipline was observed with 
astonishing regularity, as Palladius and Cassian observe. The former says 
that they ate with their cowl drawn so as to hide the greatest part of their 
faces, and with their eyes cast down, never looking at one another. Many 
contented themselves with taking a very few mouthfuls of bread and oil, or 
of such like dish; others of pottage only. So great was the silence that 
reigned among them while every one followed his employment, that in the 


midst of so great a multitude, a person seemed to be in a solitude. Cassian 
tells us,1299 that the more numerous the monastery was, the more perfect 
and rigorous was regular observance of discipline, and all constantly 
obeyed their superior more readily than a single person is found to do in 
other places. Nothing so much weakens the fervor of inferiors as the 
example of a superior who easily allows himself exemptions or 
dispensations in the rule. The relaxation of monastic discipline is often 
owing to no other cause. How enormous is the crime of such a scandal! 


St. Pontius 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS PRIMITIVE MARTYR 


He suffered in the persecution of Valerian about the year 258, at Cimelé, a 
city in the Alps, which was afterwards destroyed by the Lombards; when, 
from its ruins, arose in the neighborhood the town of Nice, in Savoy. of the 
old city, only the famous abbey of St. Pons at Cimilé, or Cimies, subsists; 
and the relics of the holy martyr were translated to the monastery of 
Tomieres in Languedoc, where pope John XXII. erected an episcopal see, 
called St. Pons de Tomieres. The abbey of Tomieres was secularized in 
1625. St. Valerian, bishop of Cimelé in the fifth century, in the three 
panegyrics which he has left us of this martyr, assures us that many 
miracles were wrought at his relics. See the Bollandists. 


St. Carthagh,1222 


COMMONLY CALLED MOCHUDU, BISHOP OF LISMORE 


This eminent director of souls in the narrow paths of Christian perfection 
was a native of Munster in Ireland. The famous monastery of Raithin or 
Ratheny in Westmeath, was founded by him. He drew up a particular 
monastic rule, which is said to be still extant in very old Irish; but it was 
afterwards incorporated into that of the regular canons of St. Austin, when 
the abbey of Raithin adopted that institute, which, though it has been since 
mitigated, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, seems to have been scarce 
less austere than that of La Trappe at present. St. Carthagh is said to have 
had under his direction above eight hundred and sixty monks, who confined 
themselves to feed on vegetables, which they raised and cultivated with 
their own hands. In 631, or according to the annals of Inisfallen in 636, he 
was driven out of Raithin, which he had then governed forty years, by king 
Blathmac, and retired to the territory of Nandesi, or Desies, in Munster. 
Here, upon the banks of a river,4®2! he laid the foundation of a great 
monastery and school, which flourished exceedingly for many ages. The 
place before his coming thither was called Magh-Sgiath; it then took the 
name of Dunsginne, and afterwards Lismore, which name it has ever since 
retained.4922 St. Carthagh founded here the episcopal see of Lismore, which 
was united to that of Waterford by pope Urban V. in 1363, at the request of 
king Edward III., this latter having only been founded in 1096. The city of 
Lismore, from the reputation of the sanctity and miracles of St. Carthagh, 
its first bishop, was esteemed in succeeding ages a holy city, which 
appellation its great school and monastery continued to maintain. Half of 
this city was an asylum into which no woman dared to enter, it being full of 
cells and holy monasteries. Thither holy men flocked from all parts of 
Ireland, many also from Britain, being desirous to remove from thence to 
Christ. St. Carthagh left an eminent share of his spirit to his disciples and 
successors, but died himself soon after he had erected his cathedral, on the 


14th of May, in 637, or 638. He was buried in his own church at Lismore. 
See Colgan in MSS. ad 14 Maij; Ware, t. 1, pp. 547, 548, 549; Usher, 
Primord. Brit. Eccl., p. 910; Allemaigne, Monast. Hibern. introd. et p. 43; 
Annals of Inisfall. ad an. 637. 


May 15" 


St.s Peter, Andrew, and Companions, MM. 


FROM THEIR AUTHENTIC ACTS IN RUINART 


A. D. 250. 


In the neighborhood of Lampsacus, a city of Lesser Asia, near the 
Hellespont, was apprehended in the persecution of Decius, a young man 
called Peter, remarkable for the beauty of his person, and natural 
endowments of his mind, but much more for his faith and virtue. He was 
brought before Optimus, the proconsul of Asia, who said to him: “You have 
before your eyes the edicts of our invincible princes: sacrifice to the 
goddess Venus, as they command.” Peter answered: “I am surprised that 
you should endeavor to persuade me to sacrifice to an infamous lewd 
woman, whose actions modesty forbids me to mention, and are such as are 
punishable by your own laws.” Optimus ordered him to be extended on a 
wheel, with pieces of wood so disposed and bound on his body with iron 
chains, that the wheel being put in motion it might gradually occasion the 
breaking of his bones. The martyr, turning his eyes towards the heavens, 
said, with a cheerful countenance: “I praise and thank you, O Lord Jesus 
Christ, for vouchsafing me patience to overcome this cruel tyrant.” 
Optimus, seeing his unshaken resolution, ordered his head to be struck off. 
After this execution, as the proconsul was going to set out for Troas, a 
city in Phrygia, built by Alexander, near the ruins of the famous Troy, three 
other Christians, Andrew, Paul, and Nicomachus, were brought before him. 
He asked them whence they came, and what was their religion Nicomachus 
answered with impatience, and a remarkably loud voice: “I am a Christian.” 
The others modestly replied: “We are also Christians.” The proconsul said 
to Nicomachus: “Sacrifice to the gods.” He answered: “A Christian must 
not sacrifice to devils.” The proconsul gave orders that he should be hung 
on the rack and tortured. When he was just ready to expire under his 
torments, he unhappily lost his crown, and cried out: “I never was a 
Christian, and am ready to sacrifice to the gods.” The proconsul 


immediately caused him to be taken off the rack, but no sooner had the 
miserable man offered sacrifice than he was seized by the devil, fell on the 
ground, and beat it with his head in violent agonies, in which he expired. 
Thus the devil usually laughs to scorn the unhappy souls which he has 
drawn into sin. He lures them with great promises; but, being the father of 
lies, pays them with treacherous shadows, or often with bitter 
disappointments and calamities. A wretched exchange for their souls and 
eternal happiness! God afforded his other two servants a comfort under 
their affliction for this loss. Denysa, a tender virgin about sixteen years old, 
who was standing by, was struck at this misfortune, and said: “Unfortunate 
wretch! why wouldst thou bring upon thyself eternal torments for the sake 
of a moment’s ease?” Optimus, hearing these words, asked if she was a 
Christian: she confessed she was. He then required her to sacrifice, and 
threatened to expose her to prostitution, and burn her alive in case of 
refusal. Finding his threats made no impression on her constancy, he 
ordered her to be put into the hands of two lewd young men to be 
deflowered. They took her with them to their lodgings: whose endeavors to 
force her she resisted so long, that she fairly tired them out. About midnight 
they were surprised at the appearance of a young man, glittering with light, 
which diffused itself over the whole house. Upon which they were seized 
with fear, and cast themselves at the feet of the holy virgin. She raised them 
up, and bid them not be afraid, saying: “This is my guardian and protector:” 
and they earnestly besought her to intercede for them, that they might come 
to no hurt. The next morning, the mob, stirred up by the priests of Diana, 
beset the house of the proconsul, demanding in a tumultuous manner to 
have Andrew and Paul delivered up to them. The proconsul, to humor them, 
having caused the martyrs to be brought forth, bid them sacrifice to Diana; 
which they refusing to do, he ordered them to be most inhumanly scourged, 
and then to be put into the hands of the rabble, and by them to be stoned to 
death. The populace, without further delay, having tied their feet together, 
dragged them out of town in order to stone them. While they were under 
execution, Denysa heard the noise, and began to weep and wail bitterly; 
and, having escaped from those who guarded her, ran to the place where 
they were, and upon seeing them, cried out: “That I may live with you 
eternally in heaven, I will die with you on earth.” The proconsul being 
informed of the wonderful preservation of her chastity, her escape, and 


desire to die with the martyrs, ordered her to be taken away from Andrew 
and Paul, and to be beheaded at a distance; which was accordingly put in 
execution. 

If the martyrs had not been crucified to the world, they would never have 
attained to their crowns. There is a love of the world, which, though it be 
not either for the matter or the degree of it criminal enough to destroy the 
hopes of salvation, yet abates our vigor, hinders our perfection, and 
bereaves us of many degrees of fervor. The indications of this kind of love 
of the world, are a fondness for the pomp and show of life; too slavish an 
exactness in the modes and customs of the world; too quick a sense of 
praise, reputation, and pre-eminence; too great an eagerness to grow rich; 
too brisk a relish of pleasures; too much diversion; too great a love of ease, 
or an uninterrupted pursuit of worldly business, which extinguishes all gust 
of virtue, and all relish of heavenly things, and leaves not the mind 
sufficient leisure or ardor for spiritual duties. These are symptoms of a soul 
tainted with a love of the world, which exceedingly checks the vigor of the 
mind. The means by which this defect is to be overcome is frequent 
meditation on eternal truths. One who has these deeply imprinted in his 
heart, will have no great taste of the honors, or the pleasures, or the interests 
of life; he will never be slothful or remiss, but always fervent in spirit 
serving the Lord; and will have no emulation but for good works, no 
ambition but for eternal glory. In the pursuit of this will he lay out the vigor 
and strength of his mind, retrench his profit by alms, deny his pleasure, and 
rejoice to lead an obscure, mean, laborious, and crucified life. 


St. Dympna, V. M. 


She was the daughter of an Irish king, and having by vow consecrated her 
virginity to God, to avoid the snares to which she saw herself exposed at 
home, passed to Antwerp, and chose her abode at Ghecl, a village in 
Brabant, ten leagues from Antwerp. There she served God in retirement and 
assiduous prayer. But being at length discovered and pursued by those who 
were the enemies of her chastity, she was murdered by them because the 
refused to consent to their brutish passion. Her relics were, solemnly taken 
up by the bishop of Cambray on the 15th of May, and are preserved with 
veneration in a rich shrine at Gheel. She flourished in the seventh century. 
See Molanus, Mireus, the Roman Martyrology, Henschenius, t. 3, Maij, p. 
477, and Colgan, in MSS. Contin. Act. SS. Hibern. 


St. Genebrard or Genebern, Martyr 


He was a holy Irish priest, who having baptized St. Dympna in her in fancy, 
was her attendant in her flight beyond sea, and was beheaded by her 
murderers. His relics were translated to Santbeck in the duchy of Cleves, 
where his intercession is devoutly implored, especially for relief under the 
gout and in fevers; and blessed rings which bear his name are used. Dr. 
Wintringham and Dr. Liger, in their treatises on the gout, inform us that this 
disorder rages even among laborers in the countries about the Rhine, in 
Silesia and others, where acid wines, such as Rhenish, &c., are much drunk. 
On St. Genebrard, see Colgan, MSS. ad 15 Maij. 


May 16" 


St. John Nepomucen, M. 


From his life, collected by F. Balbin, the Jesuit, published by Papebroke 
with preliminary remarks, t. 3, Maij, p. 667. Also Benedict XIV. de 
Canoniz. SS. and his life in French by F. Marne, Jesuit, printed in Paris in 
1741, and S. Joan. Nepomuceni vita a Berghaver, cum figuris. Prage, 1736, 
folio. 


A. D. 1383. 


This servant of God possessed, in an eminent degree, the virtues of a 
perfect anchoret, and of a zealous apostle, and by his death merited the 
crown of a glorious martyr. His martyrdom was the more illustrious, 
because the religious seal of confession, (or strict obligation to silence in 
that tribunal on the part of the priest,) not having yet armed tyrants against 
it, had found no victims before our saint. He was born at Nepomuc, a little 
town in Bohemia, some leagues from Prague, about the year 1330. His 
parents derived from their virtue a splendor which their birth or rank in the 
world did not afford them. If our saint had fewer obstacles from the world 
to overcome in giving himself to God, his sacrifice was not less fervent, less 
generous, or less perfect in the disposition of his heart. He was regarded as 
the fruit of his parents’ prayers. Soon after his birth his life was despaired 
of; but their confidence in God deserved to obtain his recovery through the 
intercession of the Holy Virgin Mary, which they earnestly implored in the 
church of a neighboring Cistercian monastery. Gratitude moved them to 
consecrate their son to the service of God. They neglected nothing to give 
him a good education; nor could a child give more promising hopes of 
future greatness by his mildness, gentleness, docility, simplicity, devotion, 
and extraordinary application and capacity in his studies. The moming he 
spent in the neighboring monastery in hearing several masses, which he did 
with a modesty and fervor that charmed those who saw him. When he had 
learned the first elements at home he was sent to Staaze, a considerable 


own, to study Latin. He excelled his schoolfellows in grammar, but 
surpassed himself in rhetoric. Charles IV., emperor of Germany and king of 
Bohemia, and author of the Golden Bull, in 1356,49°2 had lately founded the 
university of Prague, in imitation of those at Paris and Padua John being 
sent thither, distinguished himself in philosophy, divinity, and canon law; in 
which two last faculties he proceeded doctor. He had from his tender years 
regarded the priesthood as the great object of his pious ambition, that he 
might devote himself in the most perfect manner to promote he divine 
honor; and he always made the most frequent and devout participation of 
the adorable sacrament of the altar a kind of novitiate to that dignity. He 
increased the fervor of his preparation as he grew nearer the term, and 
retired from the hurry of the schools and the city into a solitude, there, by 
fasting, prayer, and penance for a month, purifying his soul and disposing 
himself for the grace of that holy order, which he received at the hands of 
his bishop. This prelate being acquainted with his extraordinary talents, 
commanded him immediately to employ them in preaching, and committed 
to him the care of the parish of our Lady of Tein. Surprising were the first 
effects of his zeal. The whole city flocked to hear him, and in a short time 
appeared very much reformed. The students, who were then not fewer than 
forty thousand, thronged to his discourses, and many hardened libertines 
returned from hearing him, knocking their breasts and full of compunction. 
The archbishop and canons preferred him to a canonry: but his constant 
attendance in the choir did not hinder, or abate his zealous application to all 
his former functions, in the care of souls. The emperor Charles IV., having 
reigned thirty-two years, renowned for wisdom and piety, died at Prague in 
1378, crowned with the benediction of his subjects. For though he had 
achieved no great exploits, he had always been a lover and protector of the 
church and his people. By great largesses to the electors, he procured his 
son Wenceslas to be chosen king of the Romans in 1376. This prince 
succeeded him in the empire upon his death the year following, being only 
sixteen years old. Intoxicated with power and flattery, he discovered early 
symptoms of the most savage and vicious inclinations, by which he has 
deserved the infamous surnames of the Slothful and the Drunkard. He 
resided at Prague, and hearing high commendations of Saint John, he 
pitched upon him to preach the Lent to his court. The holy man saw how 


difficult and dangerous a task it would be to make the emperor relish the 
genuine truths of the gospel, as he was not unacquainted with his stupid and 
brutish temper. However, he accepted the employ, and was much applauded 
by the court, and by the emperor himself; and his discourses proved for 
some time a check to his passions. In testimony of his esteem, he offered 
the saint the first vacant bishopric, which was that of Leitomeritz, but no 
motives could prevail upon him to accept of that dignity. It was thought that 
perhaps the care and labors inseparable from such a charge, contributed to 
his refusal. He was therefore offered the provostship of Wischeradt, which 
(next to the bishoprics) is the first ecclesiastical dignity of the kingdom of 
Bohemia, and to which are annexed great revenues of one hundred 
thousand German florins a year, with the honorable title of hereditary 
chancellor of the kingdom, and this without dangers or fatigues. But to 
reason thus is not to know the saints. If they refuse great places when they 
present labors to their zeal and crosses to their virtue, what must they think 
of those which offer nothing but riches and honors? The virtuous canon was 
therefore here again as firm as ever. But the more he shunned the esteem of 
men the more it followed him. He, however, accepted soon after the office 
of almoner of the court, which could only give him an authority and 
assistance the better to perform his duty as preacher to the court, and enable 
him in a private capacity to assist the poor, and to gain souls to God. Nor 
had this charge either the distractions, or the riches or honors, which had so 
much affrighted him in the dignities before mentioned. Thus humility fixed 
him in the court whither ambition leads others. He appeared there the same 
man he had been in his private life. His apartment was the rendezvous of all 
that were in affliction or distress. He declared himself their genera, 
advocate, and the father of the poor, and of all who suffered by unjust 
oppressions. His charity was also sagacious in finding out, and secretly 
reconciling, all dissensions which arose in the court or city: of many 
whereof authentic monuments are still preserved, in which the patience of 
this great man, his penetration and judgment, and the equity of his 
decisions, are equally admired. He found time for every thing, because the 
saints, who in temporal concerns forget themselves, find more leisure than 
other men for the service of their neighbors. 

The empress Jane, daughter of Albert of Bavaria, earl of Hainault and 
Holland, was a most virtuous and accomplished princess. Touched by the 


divine unction of the holy preacher, she chose him for the director of her 
conscience. The emperor loved her with the most violent passion: but as he 
was capricious and changeable, he often abandoned himself to fits of 
jealousy, which, joined to the natural fierceness and brutish fury of his 
temper, gave the princess much to suffer. As the world is saved by the 
sufferings of a God, so it is by afflictions that all the saints are crowned. To 
make the empress one by the crucifixion of her heart to whatever might 
divide it from God, the Lord employed the persecution of her husband, 
which was sometimes cruel to the utmost excess. But he gave her a 
comforter and guide in our saint, by whose counsels she squared her life. 
What fruit did not she reap by this means in a few years! Supported by a 
man whose zeal prepared him to martyrdom, she learned to suffer her 
afflictions with joy. Not only this princess, but all the virtuous persons of 
the court, sought to have the saint for their director, and he seemed to 
possess the talent of making saints upon the throne, and in the court, and 
men happy upon the cross. He also took upon him the direction of the nuns 
of the castle of Prague, whom he conducted in the exercises of a spiritual 
life in such a manner, that his house became a model of perfection to all 
others. The empress, though always a person of virtue, became much more 
devout after she began to follow his advice. She became altogether 
religious, and was not afraid to appear such. The churches were the 
ordinary places in which she was to be found: she spent in them whole days 
on her knees, and in a recollection which was the admiration of every one. 
Her prayers were only interrupted by offices of charity to the poor, (whom 
she served with her own hands,) or by a short time for meals and relaxation, 
which she passed in conversing with her ladies on eternity and spiritual 
matters, on which she spoke with an ardor which bespoke her own fervor. 
This fire she nourished in her heart by the frequent use of the sacraments, 
and the practice of perpetual mortification. Such was her holy fear of God, 
that the very shadow of the least sin made her tremble; and upon the fear of 
the least failing or imperfection, she hastened to expiate it in the sacred 
tribunal at penance; from which she never came but with a heart broken 
with sorrow and her eyes bathed in tears. 

As a corrupted heart turns every thing into poison, Wenceslas grew the 
more impatient and extravagant by the piety of his consort, and by the 
tenderness and condescension with which she always behaved towards him; 


and in the return of a fit of mad jealousy, he made her virtuous conduct an 
argument for his suspicions. To know her interior, he formed a design of 
extorting from St. John what she had disclosed to him in the secret of 
confession, by which means he thought he should learn all the private 
sentiments she had ever entertained concerning him. In this view, he sent 
for the holy man, and at first began indirectly to sift him, and at length 
openly put to him his impious questions. The saint, struck with horror, 
represented to him, in the most respectful manner possible, how notoriously 
injurious such a sacrilege was both to reason and religion. But the emperor, 
who had been long accustomed to deal with slaves, thought that no one 
ought to resist his will. However, in the end, he dissembled his rage; but the 
saint saw in his dark gloomy silence what he was to expect from so 
revengeful a prince. It happened one day, that the tyrant finding a fowl not 
roasted to his taste at table gave an order surpassing, if possible, the 
extravagancies of Caligula or Heliogabalus, that the cook should be 
immediately spitted and roasted alive at the same fire at which the fowl had 
been dressed. The officers were preparing to execute the barbarous 
sentence, which no one durst contradict, when St. John was informed of it; 
the poor servant was already pierced with several spits, and broiling before 
the fire, when the saint ran in and threw himself at the emperor’s feet. 
Wenceslas neither listened to his remonstrances, nor regarded the threats of 
divine vengeance; but the more earnestly the saint pressed him, the more 
outrageous he grew. At length he commanded him to be thrown into a 
dungeon, where he lay several days, rejoicing in his chains, being sensible 
that the true cause was his former firmness in refusing to disclose the 
confession of the empress. Nor did Wenceslas make a mystery of it; for he 
sent him this message, that as long as he refused to disclose to him the 
confession of the empress, there was for him no hope of liberty. Yet, some 
days after, a gentleman of the palace came with an order to release him, 
begging, in the emperor’s name, that he would forget the ill-treatment he 
had received, and dine the next day with his majesty, who had prepared a 
great entertainment for his sake, and to do him honor before his whole 
court. He was accordingly treated with the greatest magnificence and 
exterior marks of esteem and kindness. After the banquet, Wenceslas 
dismissed all the rest, and began to discourse with the saint in private, first 
about indifferent matters, but in the end pressing him all manner of ways to 


lay open to him the confession of the empress, promising secrecy, and all 
honors and riches, and threatening a refusal with the most horrible tortures 
and death. The saint answered firmly, and made fresh attempts to satisfy 
him on the justice and obligation of his silence. The tyrant at last gave 
orders that he should be carried back to prison and inhumanly tortured. He 
was stretched on a sort of rack: burning torches were applied to his sides, 
and to the most sensible parts of his body; he was burned at a slow fire, and 
tormented other ways. Under his tortures he pronounced no other words but 
the sacred names of Jesus and Mary, and when loosened from the rack was 
left half dead. Our Lord visited his servant in this abandoned condition, and 
filled his soul with the most sweet consolations. In the mean time the 
empress was informed, and by her prayers, tears, and importunities, 
obtained of Wenceslas the enlargement of the servant of God. He therefore 
appeared again at court, but like a persecuted saint, full of joy and courage, 
snowing by his countenance that he regarded his sufferings as the favors of 
heaven. Notwithstanding the present good-humor of the prince, he prepared 
himself for death; and as if to take leave, and to supply by extraordinary 
labor the shortness of his time, he began to preach with greater zeal than 
ever. In one of these sermons, on that text, A little while and you shall not 
see me, he often repeated: I have now but little time to speak to you; and in 
the close of his discourse clearly foretold, in a prophetic rapture, and 
shedding an abundance of tears, the evils that were shortly to fall on the 
church of Bohemia; literally verified in the Hussite tumults and civil wars. 
Coming out of the pulpit, having taken the last leave of his auditory, he 
begged pardon of the canons and clergy for the bad example which he 
humbly accused himself to have given them. From that day he gave himself 
up totally to those exercises which were a more immediate preparation of 
his own soul for eternity. In which, to obtain the protection of the glorious 
mother of God, he visited her image at Buntzel, which had been placed 
there by the apostles of the Sclavonians, SS. Cyril and Methodius, and is a 
place of great devotion among the Bohemians. He was returning home in 
the evening, after having poured forth his soul in moat fervent prayer in that 
holy place, when the emperor, looking out of a window of his palace, saw 
him pass alone in the streets of Prague. The sight of the holy man renewed 
his indignation and sacrilegious curiosity, and ordering him to be 
immediately brought in to him, he fiercely bade him choose either to reveal 


the confessions of the empress, or to die. The saint made no answer, but by 
his silence, and the steadiness of his countenance, gave him sufficiently to 
understand that he was not to be moved, and by bowing his head expressed 
his readiness to die. At which the emperor cried out in his fury, “Take away 
this man, and throw him into the river as soon as it shall be dark, that his 
execution may not be known by the people.” The barbarous order was 
executed, and after some hours, which the martyr employed in preparing 
himself for his sacrifice, he was thrown off the bridge which joins the Great 
and Little Prague, into the river Muldaw, with his hands and feet tied, on the 
vigil of the Ascension, the 16th of May, 1383. The martyr was no sooner 
stifled in the waters, but a heavenly light appeared over his body floating on 
the river, and drew many to the banks. The empress ran in to the emperor, 
not knowing what had happened, and inquired what was the occasion of the 
lights which she saw on the river. The tyrant, struck at the news, fled in a 
hurry, like a man distracted, to a country-house, forbidding any one to 
follow him. The morning discovered the villany, and the executioners 
betrayed the secret. The whole city flocked to the place; the canons of the 
cathedral went in procession, took up the body with great honor, and carried 
it into the church of the Holy Cross of the Penitents, which was the next to 
the place where the body was found. Every one resorted thither to kiss the 
hands and feet of the glorious martyr, to recommend himself to his prayers, 
and to procure, if possible, some relic of his clothes, or what else had 
belonged to him. The emperor, being informed of this, sent an order to the 
religious Penitents to hinder any tumults in their church, and secretly to 
remove the body. They obeyed; but the treasure was discovered, and as 
soon as the canons had made every thing ready for its magnificent reception 
in the cathedral, it was conveyed thither with the utmost pomp by the clergy 
and whole city, and interred with this epitaph, which is yet read engraved on 
a stone upon his tomb: “Under this stone lies the body of the most 
venerable and most glorious Thaumaturgus John Nepomucen doctor, canon 
of this church, and confessor of the empress, who, because he had faithfully 
kept the seal of confession, was cruelly tormented and thrown from the 
bridge of Prague into the river Muldaw, by the orders of Wenceslas IV., 
emperor and king of Bohemia, son of Charles IV., 1383.” Many miraculous 
cures of the sick under the most desperate disorders, during the translation 
and interment of his relics, and at his tomb, through his intercession, were 


public testimonies of his favor with God. The empress, after this accident, 
led a weak languishing life till the year 1387, when she closed it by a holy 
and happy death. The emperor stayed some months in the castle of Zebrac, 
some leagues from Prague, hardening himself against the voices of heaven, 
fearing at first a sedition of the people; but religion taught the virtuous part 
their duty to their sovereign. Seeing therefore the things remain quiet in the 
city, he returned to it, and wallowed in his former slothful voluptuous life. 
But he soon felt that the punishment of a notorious sinner follows close 
upon his crime. The empire was torn with civil wars in all its parts. The 
Switzers, revolting from Albert of Austria, set up their commonwealth 
without opposition: the emperor himself sold to John Galeas the duchy or 
Milan for one hundred thousand florins, and for money alienated many 
others of the richest provinces, one after another. The princes and states, in 
the very year 1383, sent to entreat the tyrant to leave Bohemia and reside in 
the empire, to put a stop to the growing evils. He laughed at the deputies, 
and said, if there were any malecontents among them, it was their duly to 
come to him. The states and princes of the empire at length entered into a 
general confederacy at Mentz, and deposed him from the imperial throne in 
1400; and meeting at Laenstein in the archbishopric of Triers, chose first 
Frederick duke of Brunswick and Lunenbourg, and he dying in a few days, 
substituted Robert or Rupert of Bavaria, count palatine of the Rhine. 
Wenceslas, drowned in debaucheries, seemed insensible at this affront. The 
nobility of Bohemia, by the advice of his brother Sigismund, king of 
Hungary, confined him twice; but he found means to escape, and died of an 
apoplexy, without having time, in appearance, to think of repentance. This 
indolence fortified the Hussite heresy, broached in his reign by John Huss, 
rector of the university, and his disciple Jerom of Prague, which for above 
one hundred years filled the kingdom with civil wars, bloodshed, plunder 
sacrileges, the ruin of families, and every other calamity. 

The tomb of the saint continued illustrious for frequent miracles, and was 
protected by a wonderful providence from profanations, which were often 
attempted by the Hussites, and again by the Calvinists in 1618, in the wars 
of Frederick the elector palatine. On that occasion, several officers and 
workmen, who set themselves to demolish the tomb of the saint, were 
deterred by visible judgments, and some by sudden death upon the spot, 
which was the misfortune, among others, of a certain English gentleman. 


The complete victory by which the Imperialists, under the command of the 
duke of Bavaria, under the walls of Prague in 1620, recovered this 
kingdom, is ascribed to the intercession of this holy martyr; who, as many 
attested, was seen appearing in glory with other patrons, by the guards in 
the cathedra!, the night before the battle, and whose protection the imperial 
army had earnestly implored: from which circumstance the illustrious house 
of Austria has shown a particular devotion to his memory. The emperors 
Ferdinand II. and III. solicited his canonization, which was at length 
procured by Charles VI. In 1719, on the 14th of April, the saint’s tomb was 
opened where the body had lain three hundred and thirty years. The flesh 
was consumed, but the bones entire and perfectly joined together, with the 
marks of his fail into the river behind his head and on his shoulders. His 
tongue alone was found fresh and free from corruption, as if the saint had 
but just expired. The saint had been honored as a martyr from the time of 
his death in Bohemia; but to make his veneration more authentic and 
universal, his canonization was demanded, and several new miracles were 
juridically approved at Prague and Rome. Innocent XIII. confirmed his 
immemorial veneration by a decree equivalent to a beatification; and the b 
ill of his solemn canonization was published by Benedict XIII. in 1729. A 
narrative of many miracles wrought by his intercession may be read at the 
end of his life, as the wonderful preservation of the city of Nepomuc from 
the plague in 1680; the cure of various distempers in persons despaired of 
by the physicians; the deliverance of many from imminent dangers, and the 
protection of the innocence of many falsely accused. The count of Althan, 
afterwards archbishop of Bari, in the fall of a balcony in the palace of 
constable Colonna at Rome was saved by St. John appearing in a vision, 
whose intercession he invoked aloud. Cardinal Michael Frederic Althan, 
viceroy of Naples, was cured of a paralytic disorder, by which he had 
entirely lost the use of one arm, and of a complication of several other 
distempers, the moment he began to address his prayer to St. John on his 
festival, in the Minims church. Pope Benedict XIII. dedicated an altar under 
the invocation of St. John Nepoinucen in the Lateran basilic. 

In the sacrament of penance so indispensable is the law of secrecy, and so 
far does it extend, that the minister is bound, by all laws, so much to be 
upon his guard in this respect, that he may say with an ancient writer,1©%4 


“What I know by confession, I know less than what I do not know at all.” 
St. John Climacus remarks, that a special providence watches over the 
fidelity of this sacred seal: “For,” says he, “it is unheard of that sins 
disclosed by confession should be divulged, lest others should be deterred 
from confessing, and all hope of health be cut off.”4®22 Without this 
indispensable secrecy the very precept and obligation ceases.1®® And this 
law is expedient also to the public weal; for by it the minister will often 
draw sinners from dangerous designs which otherwise could never come to 
his knowledge, as F Coton showed to the entire satisfaction of Henry IV. of 
France. 


St. Simon Stock, C. 


He was descended of a good family in Kent. From his infancy he turned all 
his thoughts and affections to attain to the most perfect love of God, and 
studied to devote all his moments to this glorious pursuit. In this earnest 
desire, in the twelfth year of his age, he retired into a wilderness, and chose, 
for his dwelling a great hollow oak tree; whence the surname of Stock wag 
given him. While he here mortified his flesh with fasting and other 
severities, he nourished his soul with spiritual dainties in continual prayer. 
His drink was only water; and he never touched any other food but herbs, 
roots, and wild apples. While he led this course of life, he was invited by a 
divine revelation to embrace the rule of certain religious men who were 
coming from Palestine into England. Albert, the holy patriarch of 
Jerusalem, having given a written rule to the Carmelite friars about the year 
1205, some brothers of this order were soon after brought over from mount 
Carmel by John lord Vescy and Richard lord Gray of Codnor, when they 
returned from the Holy Land. These noblemen some time after settled them, 
the latter in the wood of Aylesford, near Rochester in Kent, the former in 
the forest of Holme, near Alnewick in Northumberland; which houses 
continued the two most famous convents of this order in England till their 
dissolution in the thirty-third year of the reign of Henry VII. But we are 
assured by Bale, who before his apostacy was himself a friar of the English 
province of this order,4®22 and by Lambert!®8 and Weaver!®2 in their 
accurate descriptions of the Antiquities of Kent, that the first or most 
ancient convent of these friars in England was that at Newenden in Kent, 
which was founded for them by Sir Thomas Archer or Fitz-Archer, whose 
family flourished for many centuries upon that manor. The first arrival of 
these friars in England is placed in the annals of the order, quoted by F. 
Cosmas de Villiers/®2 in 1212.46! Simon, who had then lived a recluse 
twenty years, imitating the Macariuses and Arseniuses in the most heroic 
practices of penance and contemplation, was much affected with the 


devotion of these servants of God to the blessed Virgin, their edifying 
deportment, and their eremitical austere institute, and joined their holy 
company before the end of the year 1212. After his admission he was sent 
to Oxford to finish his studies; and having run through his academical 
course he returned to his convent, where so bright was the example of his 
piety, that, the virtue of the rest seemed to suffer an eclipse by the 
extraordinary lustre of his sanctity. Such was his reputation, that in 1215 
Brocard, prior of mount Carmel, and general of the order, appointed him 
vicar-general, with full power over all the western provinces. Many clamors 
being raised against this institute, St. Simon repaired to Rome in 1226, and 
obtained from pope Honorius III. a confirmation of the rule given to this 
order by Albertus; and another from Gregory IX. in 1229. Some years after, 
St. Simon paid a visit to his brethren on mount Carmel, and remained six 
years in Palestine, where, in 1237, he assisted at the general chapter of the 
order held by Alanus the fifth general. In this assembly it was decreed, that 
the greatest part of the brethren should pass into Europe, their settlements in 
the east being continually disturbed by the persecutions, oppressions, or 
threats of the Saracens. In 1240 many were sent to England, and in 1244, 
Alanus himself, with St. Simon, having nominated Hilarion his vicar on 
mount Carmel, and in Palestine, followed them thither, there being already 
five monasteries of the order erected in this island. 

In a general chapter held at Aylesford in 1245, Alanus resigning his 
dignity, St. Simon was chosen the sixth general, and in the same year 
procured a new confirmation of the rule by pope Innocent IV., who at the 
Saint’s request received this order under the special protection of the Holy 
See, in 1251. St. Simon established houses in most parts of Europe; but this 
institute flourished nowhere with so great splendor and edification as in 
England, and continued so to do for several ages, as the annals of the order 
take notice. St. Simon, soon after he was promoted to the dignity of general, 
instituted the confraternity of the Scapular, to unite the devout clients of the 
Blessed Virgin in certain regular exercises of religion and piety. Several 
Carmelite writers assure us that he was admonished by the Mother of God 
in a vision, with which he was favored on the 16th of July, to establish this 
devotion.1£¥ This confraternity has been approved, and favored with many 
privileges by several popes.4©!3 The rules prescribe, without any obligation 


or precept, that he members wear a little scapular, at least secretly, as the 
symbol of the order, and that they recite every day the office of our Lady, or 
the office of the church; or, if they cannot read, seven times the Pater, Ave, 
and Gloria Patri, in lieu of the seven canonical hours; and lastly, that they 
abstain from flesh-meat on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; or if this 
cannot be done, that they double for each of these days the seven Paters, 
&c. St. Simon cured several sick persons by giving them the scapular; the 
reputation of which miracles moved Edward I., king of England, St. Louis 
of France, and many others, to enrol their names in this confraternity. 

St. Simon governed the order with great sanctity and prudence during 
wenty years, and propagated it exceedingly from England over all 
Europe;/©4 being himself famous for his eminent virtue, and a great gift of 
miracles and prophecy. He wrote several hymns and decrees for his order, 
and several other useful things for its service, says Leland. At length, in the 
hundredth year of his age, having a call to France, he sailed to Bordeaux, 
where God put an end to his labors some months after his arrival, in 1265, 
on the 16th of July. He was buried in the cathedral of that city, and was 
honored among the saints soon after his death. Pope Nicholas III. granted 
an office to be celebrated in his honor at Bordeaux on the 16th of May, 
which Paul V. extended to the whole order. See his authentic life, written 
soon after his death, also Stevens’s Monast. Angelic. t. 2, pp. 159, 160; 
Leland, de Script. Brit. t. 2, c. 277, p. 294; Papebroke, t. 3, Maij, p. 653; 
Newcourt’s Repertorium, (on the Carmelite friars,) vol. 1, p. 566; Weaver, 
p. 139; Fuller, b. 6, p. 271; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, p. 186, ed. 1730; F. 
Cosmas de Villiers a S. Philippo, Bibl. Carmel t. 2, p. 750. 


St. Ubaldus, Bishop of Gubio 


He was born of a noble family at Gubio, a city of the Ecclesiastical State, 
near the marquisate of Ancona. He had his education in the seminary of SS. 
Marian and James, and made great progress in his studies, both profane and 
sacred; but the holy scriptures, those springs of living waters, were his chief 
delight. Many honorable matches were proposed to him by his friends; but 
he rejected all such offers, and made a vow of celibacy. His ardor in the 
perfect practice of virtue strengthened him against the bad example of many 
tepid companions. However, not approving certain irregularities which he 
saw tolerated among them, he exchanged this house for the seminary of St. 
Secundus, where he finished his studies. The bishop of Gubio made him 
prior of his cathedral, that he might reform several abuses in the behavior of 
the canons. Ubaldus prepared himself for this important work by fasting, 
prayers, and tears, by which he hoped to engage the divine assistance. He 
easily prevailed on three of his canons who were the best disposed, to join 
with him in his exercises and rules of life; and their example soon began to 
work upon the rest. The saint visited a community of regular canons, 
esteemed for their regularity and sanctity, which had been established by 
Peter de Honestis, a person of singular piety, in the territory of Ravenna. He 
stayed there three months, in order to take an exact view of the discipline of 
the house; and he carried its rule back with him to Gubio, and in a short 
time got it received by the whole chapter, to render their reformation 
complete. After some years, their house and cloister being burnt down, 
Ubaldus looked upon this as a favorable opportunity of leaving his post, and 
retiring into some desert. In this view he made his way to that of Font- 
Avellano, where he found Peter of Rimini, to whom he communicated his 
design of quitting the world. That great servant of God opposed the motion 
as a dangerous temptation, and exhorted him to return to his former 
vocation, in which God had fixed him for the good of others. The saint 
therefore returned to Gubio, rebuilt the closters, and rendered his chapter 


more flourishing than it had ever been, to the great edification of the whole 
country. In 1126, St. Ubaldus was uncaninously chosen bishop of Perugia; 
but he hid himself in the country, so that the deputies of that city were not 
able to find him; and when they were departed, he went to Rome, threw 
himself at the feet of pope Honorius II., and with many tears begged that he 
might be excused; employing all the interest he had in the world to obtain 
the favor he desired. Honorius granted his request; but the see of Gubio 
becoming vacant two years after, the pope directed the clergy of that city to 
proceed to his election according to the forms prescribed by the canons: in 
consequence of which his holiness consecrated him with his own hands in 
the beginning of the year 1129. The new bishop made it his whole business 
to adorn the dignity of his station with all the virtues of a true successor of 
the apostles. He practised a perpetual mortification of all his senses, and 
lived dead to all the enjoyments of the world: he was indefatigable both in 
the exercise of penance, and in the labors of his ministry; frugal, humble, 
sincere, and full of compassion for all the world. But mildness and patience, 
by which he appeared insensible to injuries and affronts, was one of the 
brightest parts of his character. Once it happened, that in repairing the wall 
of the city, the workmen encroached upon his vineyard. The bishop mildly 
put them in mind of it, and desired them to forbear. The overseer of the 
work, moved with brutish fury, scornfully pushed him into a great heap of 
mortar. The good bishop got up, all covered with lime and dirt, without 
making the least expostulation. The people demanded that the overseer, in 
punishment for the offence, should be banished, and his goods confiscated. 
The saint endeavored to make it pass for an accident; but when that could 
not satisfy the people, who knew how it happened, he being desirous to 
deliver the man out of the hands of the magistrates, maintained, that the 
cognizance of the misdemeanor belonging to his own court, he would take 
care to do himself justice. The workman, stung with remorse, proffered to 
accept of any punishment the bishop should think proper to inflict on him, 
even though his life was to pay for the offence. The holy prelate, rising 
from his chair, went up to him, and told him with a smiling countenance, 
that by way of satisfaction for the injury received, he insisted on his giving 
him a kiss of peace, as a token of a perfect reconciliation, and that he 
begged of God to pardon him that and all other offences. After which he 
saluted him. 


The saint often defended his flock in public dangers. Hearing one day 
that a sedition was raised in one of the streets, wherein some were 
wounded, others killed, he ran out, and venturing himself between the 
combatants, fell down amidst their naked swords. The mutineers thinking 
him dead all threw away their weapons, running to take him up, and every 
one condemned himself as the murderer of their holy bishop. Then the 
saint, thanking God that the tumult was appeased, dispelled their fears by 
assuring them that he had received no hurt. The emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, in his cruel wars in Italy, having taken and plundered Spoleto, 
threatened to do the like by Gubio. Ubaldus, moved by a more than fatherly 
tenderness for his flock, met the emperor on the road, and on his first 
interview softened the heart of that tyrant to compassion, and obtained of 
him the safety of his people. The two last years of his life he labored under 
a complicatior of painful distempers, which he bore with the patience of a 
saint. On Easter-day, in 1160, his devotion to the glorious mystery of that 
festival, made him forget his infirm condition, get up, say mass, and give 
the people a discourse on eternal life. From the cathedral he would be 
carried to the church of St. Laurence, near which he had an apartment. He 
continued there till the feast of the ascension, in retirement, to prepare 
himself for death. After that he was removed into his own house, where he 
repeated his last instructions to his clergy and people, who came to visit him 
and beg his last blessing. Having received the rites of the church, he expired 
on the 16th of May, 1160. The people from all the neighboring provinces 
attended his funeral in crowds, and were eye-witnesses of the many 
miracles God performed at his tomb. So tender was the devotion which this 
spectacle excited in every one, that animosities and dissensions over the 
whole country were extinguished, and a most wonderful spirit of charity 
was infused into all hearts. Injuries were forgotten, and cities which had 
been long at variance, renewed the most sincere league of friendship. St. 
Ubaldus had been favored with the miraculous gift of curing diseases in his 
lifetime, which he performed by the sign of the cross and prayer; yet, when 
a certain blind man addressed himself to him to be cured, the bishop told 
him that his corporal sight would be prejudicial to his soul, and that his 
temporal blindness would be recompensed with the clear vision of God in 
heaven for all eternity: at which the good man was so well satisfied, that he 
no longer desired to be cured. St. Ubaldus was canonized by pope Celestine 


III., in 1192. See his accurate life written by Tebald, his successor, in the 
Acta Sanctorum. 


St. Honoratus, in French Honore, C. 


BISHOP OF AMIENS 


He was a native of Ponthieu, and bishop of Amiens about the year 660 In 
1204, a church was built at Paris in his honor by a private gentleman named 
Renold Cherins, who four years after endowed it with a foundation for 
several canonries, the number of which has been since augmented. This 
collegiate church became very famous. It is also a small parish.1®© St. 
Honoratus is titular saint of a chartreuse at Abbeville, which was founded in 
1306. See Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 10, p. 1153; Le Fevre, Calendr. de |’Egl. 
de Paris, ad 16 Maij, &c. 


St. Abdjesus, or Hebedjesus, Bishop, M. 


The Greek Menology commemorates this holy bishop of Cascar, in 
Chaldeea, on the 16th of May, on which day he suffered martyrdom under 
king Isdegerdes, with sixteen priests, nine deacons, six monks, and seven 
virgins. See Le Quien, Oriens Christ, t. 2, p. 1163. 


St. Abdas, Also Bishop of Cascar 


In the sixty-sixth year of he reign of Sapor, was crowned with martyrdom at 
Ledan, in the country of the Huzites, with twenty-eight companions. Friday, 
the 15th day of Yar, which corresponds in part to our May See Sozomen,1. 
2, c. 11; Jos. Assemani, Bibl. Orien. t. 3, p. 192. 


St. Brendan the Elder 


ABBOT OF CLUAIN-FEARTA, OR CLONFERT, UPON THE RIVER SHANNON 


He was son of Findloga, and a disciple of St. Finian at Clonard. Passing 
afterwards into Wales, he lived some time under the discipline of St. Gildas, 
also several years in the abbey of Llan-carven, in Glamorganshire. He built 
in Britain the monastery of Ailech, and another church in a territory called 
Heth. Returning into Ireland, he founded there several schools and 
monasteries, the chief of which was that of Cluain-fearta.421© He wrote a 
monastic rule which was long famous in Ireland, taught some time at 
Roscarbre, and died at Enach-duin, a monastery which he had built for his 
sister Briga, in Connaught. He is named in the Roman Martyrology on the 
16th of May, on which he passed to bliss, in the year 578, in the ninety 
fourth year of his age. His life, extant in MS. in the Cottonian Library, is 
filled with apocryphal relations of miracles. See Usher’s Antiq. pp. 271, 
471, 494. Smith, Natural and Civil History of Kerry, pp. 412 and 68. 


May 17% 


St. Paschal Baylon, C. 


FROM HIS TWO LIVES, ONE WRITTEN BY JOHN XIMENES, HIS COMPANION; THE 
OTHER, IN ORDER TO HIS CANONIZATION SEE OTHER MONUMENTS IN PAPEBROKE, T. 
4; MAJJ, P. 48. 


A. D. 1592. 


The state of poverty was honored by the choice of our blessed Redeemer, 
and hath been favored with his special blessing. It removes men from many 
dangers and temptations, and furnishes them with perpetual occasions for 
the exercise of self-denial, patience, penance, resignation to the divine will, 
and every other heroic Christian virtue: yet these great means of salvation 
are by many, through ignorance, impatience, and inordinate desires, often 
perverted into occasions of their temporal and eternal misery. Happy are 
they who, by making a right use of the spiritual advantages which this state, 
so dear to our divine Redeemer, offers them, procure to themselves present 
peace, joy, and every solid good; and make every circumstance of that 
condition in which providence hath placed them a step to perfect virtue and 
to everlasting happiness. This in an eminent degree was the privilege of St. 
Paschal Baylon. He was born in 1540, at Torre-Hermosa, a small country 
town in the kingdom of Aragon. His parents were day-labourers, and very 
virtuous; and to their example our saint was greatly indebted for the spirit of 
piety and devotion, which he seemed to have sucked in from his mother’s 
milk. Their circumstances were too narrow to afford his being sent to 
school; but the pious child, out of an earnest desire of attaining to so great a 
means of instruction, carried a book with him into the fields where he 
watched the sheep, and desired those that he met to teach him the letters; 
and thus, in a short time, being yet very young, he learned to read. This 
advantage he made use of only to improve his soul in devotion and piety: 
books of amusement he never would look into; but the lives of the saints, 
and, above all, meditations on the life of Christ, were his chiefest delight. 
He loved nothing but what was serious and of solid advantage, at a time of 


life in which many seem scarce susceptible of such impressions. When he 
was of a proper age, he engaged with a master to keep his flocks as under- 
shepherd: he was delighted with the innocent and quiet life his state 
permitted him to lead. That solitary life had charms for him. Whatever he 
saw was to him an object of faith and devotion. He read continually in the 
great book of nature; and from every object raised his soul to God, whom 
he contemplated and praised in all his works. Besides external objects, he 
had almost continually a spiritual book in his hands, which served to 
instruct and to inflame his soul in the love and practice of virtue. His 
master, who was a person of singular piety, was charmed with his edifying 
conduct, and made him an offer to adopt him for his son, and to make him 
his heir. But Paschal, who desired only the goods of another life, was afraid 
that those of this world would prove to him an incumbrance; he therefore 
modestly declined the favor, desiring always to remain in his humble state, 
as being more conformable to that which Christ chose for himself on earth, 
who came not into the world to be served, but to serve. He was often 
discovered praying on his knees under some tree, while his flocks were 
browsing on the hills. It was by this secret entertainment of his soul with 
God, in the most profound humility, and perfect purity of his affections, that 
he acquired a most sublime science arid experience in spiritual things at 
which those who were the most advanced were struck with admiration He 
could truly say with David: Blessed is he whom thou thyself shalt instruct, 
O Lord.42¥2 He spoke of God and of virtue with an inimitable unction and 
experimental light, and with sentiments which the Holy Ghost alone forms 
in souls which are perfectly disengaged from earthly things, and replenished 
with his heavenly tire. Often was he seen ravished in holy prayer; and 
frequently was not able to conceal from the eyes of men the vehement ardor 
of the divine love with which his soul melted in an excess of heavenly 
sweetness. He felt in himself what many servants of God assure us of, that 
“the consolation which the Holy Ghost frequently infuses into pious souls, 
is greater than all the pleasures of the world together, could they be enjoyed 
by one man. It makes the heart to dissolve and melt through excess of joy, 
under which it is unable to contain itself.”1©!8 In these sentiments did this 
servant of God sing with David: My soul shall rejoice in the Lord, and shall 
be delighted in his salvation. All my bones shall say, O Lord, who is like to 


thee!+£19 The reward of virtue is reserved for heaven; but some comforts are 
not denied during the present time of trial. Even in this vale of tears, God 
will make its desert as a place of pleasure; and its wilderness as the garden 
of the Lord. Joy and gladness shall be found in it, thanksgiving and the 
voice of praise. Isa. 51:3. It is sufficiently understood that the saint did not 
receive these heavenly comforts without severe interior trials, and a constan 
practice of self-denial, by which his heart was crucified to the world. The 
dew of extraordinary spiritual comforts never falls on unmortified souls, 
which seek the delights of this world. St. Paschal in his poverty joined alms 
with his continual prayer; and not having any other means to relieve the 
poor, always gave them a good part of his own dinner which was sent him 
into the fields. 

How great soever his love was for his profession, he found however 
several difficulties in it which made him think of leaving it. He was not 
able, notwithstanding all the care he could take, to hinder a flock of goats 
he had in charge from sometimes trespassing on another’s ground. This 
occasioned his giving over the inspection of that flock. But he found other 
troubles in taking care of other cattle. Some of his companions, not having 
the same piety with himself, were but too much addicted to cursing, 
quarrelling, and fighting; nor were they to be reclaimed by his gentle 
rebukes on these accounts. He was therefore determined to leave them, not 
to participate in their crimes. And to learn the will of God in this important 
choice of a state of life in which he might most faithfully serve him, he 
redoubled his prayers, fasts, and other austerities. After some time spent in 
this manner, he determined to become a religious man. Those to whom he 
first disclosed his inclination to a religious state, pointed out to him several 
convents richly endowed. But that circumstance alone was enough to disgus 
him; and his answer was: “I was born poor, and I am resolved to live and 
die in poverty and penance.” Being at that time twenty years of age he left 
his master, his friends, and his country, and went into the kingdom of 
Valentia, where was an austere convent of barefoot reformed Franciscans, 
called Soccolans, which stood in a desert solitude, but at no great distance 
from the town of Montfort. He addressed himself to the fathers of this 
house for spiritual advice; and, in the mean time, he entered into the service 
of certain farmers in the neighborhood to keep their sheep. He continued 


here his penitential and retired life in assiduous prayer, and was known in 
the whole country by the name of the Holy Shepherd. To sequester himself 
from the world, he made the more haste to petition for the habit of a lay- 
brother in the house above-mentioned: and was admitted in 1564. The 
fathers desired to persuade him to enter himself among the clerks, or those 
who aspired to holy orders, and sing the divine office in the choir; but they 
were obliged to yield to his humility, and admit him among the lay-brothers 
of the community. He was not only a fervent novice, which we often see, 
but also a most fervent religious man, always advancing, and never losing 
ground. Though his rule was most austere, he added continually to its 
severity, but always with simplicity of heart, without the least attachment to 
his own will; and whenever he was admonished of any excess in his 
practices of mortification, he most readily confined himself to the letter of 
his rule. The meanest employments always gave him the highest 
satisfaction. Whenever he changed convents, according to the custom of his 
order, the better to prevent any secret attachments of the heart, he never 
complained of any thing, nor so much as said that he found any thing in one 
house more agreeable than in another; because, being entirely dead to 
himself, he everywhere sought only God. He never allowed himself a 
moment of repose between the Church and cloister duties, and his work; nor 
did his labor interrupt his prayer. He had never more than one habit, and 
that always threadbare. He walked without sandals in the snows, and in the 
roughest roads. He accommodated himself to all places and seasons, and 
was always content, cheerful, mild, affable, and full of respect for all. He 
thought himself honored if employed in any painful and low office to serve 
any one. 

The general of the order happening to be at Paris, Paschal was sent 
thither to him about some necessary business of his province. Many of the 
cities through which he was to pass in France, were in the hands of the 
Huguenots, who were then in arms. Yet he offered himself to a martyrdom 
of obedience, travelled in his habit, and without so much as sandals on his 
feet, was often pursued by the Huguenots with sticks and stones, and 
received a wound on one shoulder of which he remained lame as long as he 
lived. He was twice taken for a spy; but God delivered him out of all 
dangers. On the very day on which he arrived at his convent from this 
tedious journey, he went out to his work and other duties as usual. He never 


spoke of any thing that had happened to him in his journey unless asked; 
and then was careful to suppress whatever might reflect on him the least 
honor or praise. He had a singular devotion to the mother of God, whose 
intercession he never ceased to implore that he might be preserved from sin. 
The holy sacrament of the altar was the object of his most tender devotion; 
also the passion of our divine Redeemer. He spent, especially towards the 
end of his life, a considerable part of the night at the foot of the altar on his 
knees, or prostrate on the ground. In prayer he was often favored with 
ecstasies and raptures. He died at Villa Reale near Valentia, on the 17th of 
May, in 1592, being fifty-two years old. His corpse was exposed three days, 
during which time the great multitudes which from all parts visited the 
church, were witnesses to many miracles by which God attested the sanctity 
of his servant. St. Paschal was beatified by Pope Paul V. in 1618, and 
canonized by Alexander VIII. in 1690. 

If Christians in every station endeavored with their whole strength 
continually to advance in virtue, the Church would be filled with saints. But 
alas! though it be an undoubted maxim, that not to go on in a spiritual life is 
to fall back, “Nothing is more rare,” says St. Bernard, “than to find persons 
who always press forward. We see more converted from vice to virtue, than 
increase their fervor in virtue.” This is something dreadful. The same father 
assigns two principal reasons. First, many who begin well, after some time 
grow again remiss in the exercises of mortification and prayer, and return to 
the amusements, pleasures, and vanities of a worldly life. Secondly, others 
who are regular and constant in exterior duties, neglect to watch over and 
cultivate their interior; so that some interior spiritual vice insinuates itself 
into their affections, and renders them an abomination in the eyes of God. 
“A man,” says St. Bernard,1®22 “who gives himself up entirely to exterior 
exercises without looking seriously into his own heart to see what passes 
there, imposes upon himself, imagining that he is something while he is 
nothing. His eyes being always fixed on his exterior actions, he flatters 
himself that he goes on well, and neither sees nor feels the secret worm 
which gnaws and consumes his heart. He keeps all fasts, assists at all parts 
of the divine office, and fails in no exercise of piety or penance; yet God 
declares, ‘His heart is far from me.’ He only employs his hands in fulfilling 
the precepts, and his heart is hard and dry. His duties are complied with by 


habit and a certain rotation: he omits not a single iota of all his exterior 
employments; but while he strains at a gnat, he swallows a camel. In his 
heart he is a slave to self-will, and is a prey to avarice, vain-glory, and 
ambition: one or other or all these vices together reign in his soul.” 


St. Possidius, B. C. 


He was a native of the proconsular Africa, and had his education under the 
great St. Austin. In 397 he was chosen bishop of Calama in Numidia which 
diocese he found distracted by the factions both of heathens and Donatists. 
In 404, a party of the latter dragged him out of his house, beat him, and 
threatened his life. All the revenge he took of them was to obtain their 
pardon from the emperor. Four years after this, the idolaters, in a riotous 
festival on the 1st of June, had the insolence to dance round the church, 
throw stones into it, and set it on fire, wounding several of the clergy, and 
killing one upon the spot. Nectarius, a principal person among the heathens, 
who had no share in this tumult, wrote to St. Austin to beg him to intercede 
with the emperor for the pardon of the rioters, observing to him that it is the 
duty of the Christian pastors to employ themselves in works of mercy and 
peace. By the interposition of Possidius their punishment was only an order 
which the emperor sent for the breaking down their idols, with a prohibition 
of their abominable festivals and sacrifices. When the relics of St. Stephen 
were brought into Africa, about the year 410, our holy bishop was careful to 
enrich Calama with a portion of them, by which several miracles were there 
wrought, as St. Austin informs us.492! St. Possidius was doubtless one of 
those bishops who established among the clergy of their cathedrals a 
monastic regularity in imitation of St. Austin, and according to the rule by 
him instituted, as our saint mentions in the life of that great doctor; and St. 
Austin speaks of the poor religious men of Calama. The Vandals passed 
over from Spain into Africa with an army of fourscore thousand veteran 
soldiers, long accustomed to blood and plunder; and made themselves in a 
short time masters of Mauritania, Numidia, and the proconsular province, 
except the strong fortresses of Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo. They pillaged 
the whole country and the towns which lay in their way; and among others 
Calama, which seems to have never since lifted up its head. St. Possidius 
took refuge in Hippo with his dear master, St. Austin, who soon after died 


in his arms in 430, during the siege of that city, which some time after fell 
into the hands of the barbarians. These were severe trials to our saint, who 
from that time lived in perpetual banishment from his flock. He wrote the 
life of St. Austin, with a catalogue of his works. The Italians say, that from 
Africa he came into Italy, and died at Mirandola. That city and Rhegio in 
Apulia honor him as patron. The regular canons keep his festival on the 
17th of May, and regard him as one of the most illustrious fathers of their 
order. See the life and works of St. Austin and Papebroke, who show that it 
is a mistake to confound St. Possidius with Possidonius, another African 
bishop sometimes mentioned with him in the same councils, t. 4, Maij, p. 
27. See also Ceillier, t. 12, p. 261. 


St. Maden, or Madern, C. 


Honored in Brittany, where he is patron of a parish in the diocese of St. 
Malo: and probably of another in the same diocese, called Plu-Mauden, as 
F. Lobineau takes notice.4922 His name was also in the highest veneration in 
Cornwall, where he lived and died in a hermitage near the Land’s End, 
where a chapel which bore his name was long famous for pilgrimages and 
miracles. 

Among the miracles ascribed to St. Madern, that which follows was 
attested by Dr. Joseph Hall, the Protestant bishop of Exeter, who in his last 
visitation of this diocese, before he was translated to the see of Norwich in 
1641, made a juridical and strict inquiry into all the circumstances of this 
fact, and authentically declared the evidence of the miracle to be 
incontestable. The strong prejudices and inveterate hatred against the 
Catholic religion, which he discovers in his Dissuasive from Popery to W. 
D. revolted, (viz., a late convert to the Catholic faith,) and in many other 
parts of his voluminous writings, and of which the history of his whole life 
is a constant proof, render his testimony the more unexceptionable. In his 
treatise On the Invisible World,4922 he speaks of a miraculous cure wrought 
at St. Madern’s well, in the following words: “The commerce that we have 
with the good spirits is not now discerned by the eye, but is, like 
themselves, spiritual. Yet not so, but that even in bodily occasions we have 
many times insensible helps from them; in such manner as that by the 
effects we can boldly say: Here hath been an angel, though we see him not. 
of this kind was that (no less than miraculous) cure which at St. Madern’s in 
Cornwall was wrought upon a poor cripple, John Trelille, whereof (besides 
the attestation of many hundreds of neighbors) I took a strict and personal 
examination it that last visitation which I either did or ever shall hold. This 
man, that for sixteen years together was fain to walk upon his hands, by 
reason of the close contraction of the sinews of his legs, (upon three 
admonitions in a dream to wash in that well,) was suddenly so restored to 


his limbs, that I saw him able to walk and get his own maintenance. I found 
here was neither art nor collusion: the thing done, the author invisible.” 
Another writer, a curious searcher into nature, and of great learning, who 
lived in that country about the same time, gives a fuller account of the same 
miraculous cure, as follows:4°24 “I will relate one miracle more done in our 
own country, to the great wonder of the neighboring inhabitants, but a few 
years ago, viz., about the year 1640. The process of the business was told 
the king when at Oxford, which he caused to be further examined. It was 
this:—A certain boy of twelve years old, called John Trelille, in the county 
of Cornwall, not far from the Land’s End, as they were playing at foot-ball, 
snatching up the ball ran away with it; whereupon a girl in anger struck him 
with a thick stick on the back-bone, and so bruised or broke it, that for 
sixteen years after he was forced to go creeping on the ground. In this 
condition he arrived to the twenty-eighth year of his age, when he dreamed 
that if he did but bathe in St. Madern’s well, or in the stream running from 
it, he should recover his former strength and health. This is a place in 
Cornwall from the remains of ancient devotion still frequented by 
Protestants on the Thursdays in May, and especially on the feast of Corpus 
Christi; near to which well is a chapel dedicated to St. Madern, where is yet 
an altar, and right against it a grassy hillock (made every year anew by the 
country people) which they call St. Madern’s bed. The chapel-roof is quite 
decayed; but a kind of thorn of itself shooting forth of the old walls, so 
extends its boughs that it covers the whole chapel, and supplies as it were a 
roof. On a Thursday in May, assisted by one Periman his neighbor, 
entertaining great hopes from his dream, thither he crept, and lying before 
the altar, and praying very fervently that he might regain his health and the 
strength of his limbs, he washed his whole body in the stream that flowed 
from the well, and ran through the chapel: after which, having slept about 
an hour and a half on St. Madern’s bed, through the extremity of pain he felt 
in his nerves and arteries, he began to cry out, and his companion helping 
and lifting him up, he perceived his hams and joints somewhat extended, 
and himself become stronger, insomuch, that partly with his feet, partly 
with his hands, he went much more erect than before. Before the following 
Thursday he got two crutches, resting on which he could make shift to 
walk, which before he could not do. And coming to the chapel as before, 


after having bathed himself he slept on the same bed, and awaking found 
himself much stronger and more upright; and so leaving one crutch in the 
chapel, he went home with the other. The third Thursday he returned to the 
chapel, and bathed as before, slept, and when he awoke rose up quite cured; 
yea, grew so strong, that he wrought day-labor among other hired servants; 
and four years after listed himself a soldier in the king’s army, where he 
behaved himself with great stoutness, both of mind and body. at length, in 
1644, he was slain at Lime in Dorsetshire.” The author takes notice that 
Thursday and Friday were the days chosen out of devotion to the blessed 
Eucharist and the Passion of Christ. 


St. Maw, C. 


This name in the Cornish language signifies a boy.4922 He was a native of 
Ireland, and came young into Cornwall that he might live to God alone in 
the closest solitude, in the practice of the most austere penance and the 
exercises of divine prayer. His hermitage was on the sea-coast, near the 
spacious harbor of Falmouth. The place is still called St. Mawes, in Latin S. 
Mauditi Castrum, where a church, and in the churchyard a chair of solid 
stone and a miraculous or holy well still bear his name. See Leland’s Itiner., 
vol. ix., p. 79; vol. iii., fol. 13, alias 19, where he writes that this saint had 
been a bishop in Britain, and was painted as a schoolmaster.12& 


St. Cathan, B. C. 


He flourished in the sixth or seventh century. His relics in the isle of Bute 
were so famous in Scotland, that the island was often called Kil-cathan.1°22 
See Breviar. Aberd. and Scoti-chr. 


St. Silave, or Silan, B. C. 


He was an Irish monk, and abbot of the monastery of St. Brendan. Being 
afterwards ordained bishop, he governed his diocese with great zeal and 
charity. The latter part of his life he spent in Italy, where he was styled the 
Father of the Poor. He died at Lucca in 1100, and was canonized by pope 
Lucius III. in 1183. See Colgan, in MSS. ad 17 Maij. 


May 18" 


St. Eric, king of Sweden, M. 


SEE ISRAELIS ERIANDI LIBER DE VITA ET MIRACULIS S. ERICI REGIS, EX EDITIONE ET 
CUM NOTIS JOAN. SCHEFFERI, IS 8VO. HOIMIA, 1675, AND HENSCHENIUS, T. 4, MAJJ, P. 
186. 


A.D. 1151 


Eric1®28 was descended of a most illustrions Swedish family: in his youth 
he laid a solid foundation of virtue and learning, and took to wife Christina, 
daughter of Ingo IV., king of Sweden. Upon the death of king Smercher in 
1141, he was, purely for his extraordinary virtues and qualifications, placed 
on the throne by the election of the states, according to the ancient laws of 
that kingdom. His first care in that exalted and dangerous station was to 
watch over his own soul. He treated his body with great severity, fasting 
and watching much, in order to keep his domestic enemy in due subjection 
to the spirit, and to fit himself for the holy exercises of heavenly 
contemplation and prayer, which were his chief delight. He was truly the 
father and servant of all his people. With indefatigable application he 
himself administered to them justice, especially to the poor, to whose 
complaints his ears were always open, and whose grievances and 
oppressions he took care himself to redress. He often visited in person the 
poor that were sick, and relieved them with bountiful alms. Content with his 
own patrimony, he levied no taxes. He built churches, and by wholesome 
laws restrained the brutish and savage vices of his subjects. The frequent 
inroads of the idolatrous Finlanders upon his territories obliged him to take 
the field against them. He vanquished them in a great battle; but after his 
victory he wept bitterly at the sight of the dead bodies of his enemies which 
covered the field, because they had been slain unbaptized. When he had 
subdued Finland, he sent St. Henry, bishop of Upsal, to preach the faith of 
Christ to that savage infidel nation, of which he may be styled the apostle. 
Among the subjects of this good king were certain sons of Belial, who 
made his piety the subject of their ridicule, being mostly obstinate idolaters. 


Magnus, son of the king of Denmark, blinded by ambitious views to the 
crown of Sweden, put himself at the head of these impious malecontents, 
and engaged them in a conspiracy to take away the life of their sovereign. 
The holy king was hearing mass on the day after the feast of the ascension, 
when news was brought him that the rebels were in arms, and on the march 
against him. He calmly answered: “Let us at least finish the sacrifice; the 
remainder of the festival I shall keep elsewhere.” After mass he 
recommended his soul to God, made the sign of the cross, and, to spare the 
blood of the citizens, who were ready to defend his life at the expense of 
their own, marched out alone before his guards. The conspirators rushed 
upon him, beat him down from his horse, and struck off his head with a 
thousand indignities in derision of his religion. His death happened on the 
18th of May, 1151. God honored his tomb with many miracles. It remains to 
this day at Upsal undefaced. St. Eric was honored as chief patron of the 
kingdom of Sweden till the change of religion in the sixteenth century. He 
ordered the ancient laws and constitutions of the kingdom to be collected in 
one volume, which bears the title of King Eric’s Law, or the Code of 
Uppland, highly respected in Sweden: it was confirmed in the thirteenth 
century by the learned king Magnus Ladulas, who compiled and published 
in 1285 another code under the title of Gardsrette. 

All power and authority among men is derived from God, as Christ 
declared to Pilate,4®22 and as the wise man often repeats. Whence St. Paul 
teaches us, that he who resisteth power, resisteth the ordinance of God.1922 
On no men doth he confer the least degree of jurisdiction, but with the most 
severe injunction and obligation that they employ it according to his will, 
and in the first place for the advancement of his divine honor. Hence every 
father, master of a family, magistrate, or king, is accountable to God for 
those under his charge, and will be condemned as a traitor on the last day, if 
he employs not all the means in his power that God may be known, praised, 
and faithfully served by them. This is the primary obligation of those whom 
God hath vested with authority. In the faithful discharge of this trust the 
glorious St. Eric laid down his life. 


St. Theodotus, Vintner, and Seven Virgins, MM. 


FROM THEIR AUTHENTIC ACTS, WRITTEN BY ONE NILUS, AN EYE-WITNESS, IN 
RUINART’S ACTA SINCERA. P. 336. SEE TILLEMONT, AND THE ENGLISH ABRIDGMENT 
OF THESE ACTS. 


A. D. 303. 


St. Theodotus was a citizen of Ancyra, the capital of Galatia. From his 
tender years he had been brought up in perfect sentiments of piety, by the 
care of a holy virgin called Thecusa. He was married, kept an inn, and sold 
wine; but, what is very rare to be found in that profession, was just, 
abstemious, and zealous in the practice of all the duties of religion. In the 
flower of his age he despised riches and pleasures; made fasting, almsdeeds, 
and prayer, his delight, and laid himself out in relieving the necessitous, 
comforting the distressed, and bringing sinners to repentance: he had also 
encouraged many persons to suffer martyrdom. It was a settled maxim with 
him, that it is more glorious for a Christian to suffer poverty than to possess 
riches; the great advantage of which consists in employing them on the 
poor, those especially who were persecuted for the faith. He had likewise 
the gift of miracles; for, according to his acts, he, by his prayers and the 
laying on of his hands, healed such as were afflicted with incurable 
diseases. A life of softness and ease he condemned as unworthy a Christian, 
saying, that “it enervates a soldier of Christ, and that a Christian addicted to 
pleasure can never be a martyr,” as every disciple of Christ is bound to be in 
the disposition of his heart. So persuasive were his exhortations to piety, 
that by them he converted drunkards to temperance, the most debauched 
persons to continence, and the covetous to the love of poverty. When the 
persecution of Dioclesian was raised against the church, Theodotus was not 
dismayed; because his whole life had been a preparation for martyrdom. 
The bloody edicts published at Nicomedia in 303 soon reached Galatia. 
Theotecnus, the most cruel governor of that province, promised the emperor 
to extirpate the Christian name out of his district. No sooner had the bare 


report of his being on the road to Ancyra reached that city, than the greater 
part of the faithful betook themselves to flight; incredible numbers of them 
taking shelter in desert and mountainous places. The pagans in the mean 
while feasted and revelled in transports of public joy on this occasion. They 
broke into the houses of the Christians and carried off whatever they 
pleased, without opposition; for the least complaint would have been 
dangerous to him that made it. No Christian was seen in the streets, unless 
to suffer for his religion, or to renounce it: the most noted persons among 
them lay in prison, loaded with irons, their goods confiscated, their wives 
and daughters dragged about the streets by insolent ruffians, and their very 
babes forced to undergo the greatest hardships on account of the religious 
principle of their parents, the only crime they alleged against them. 

While this violent persecution raged at Ancyra, Theodotus assisted those 
who were imprisoned for the faith, and buried the bodies of the martyrs, 
though the performance of that last duty was forbid under pain of death. 
The governor had ordered all the provisions that were sold publicly to be 
offered to the idols before they were exposed to sale, that the Christians 
might be reduced to starve, or give a sanction to that abominable 
consecration, and even be obliged to unite the service of Jesus Christ with 
that of the devils on the very altar. But Theodotus had laid in a large stock 
of corm and wine, which he sold to the Christians at prime cost, and thus the 
altars were furnished with pure oblations, and the faithful supplied with 
food without defiling their consciences, or giving the least umbrage to the 
pagans. His profession privileged this way of proceeding; and thus, while 
he seemed only employed in keeping an inn, his house was at once the 
place of divine worship, a hospital for the sick and strangers, and the only 
refuge of the Christians in that town. While he thus studied the security of 
others, he freely exposed his own life on all occasions where the glory of 
God was concerned. A friend of his, named Victor, was taken up at that 
time, and accused by the priests of Diana of having said Apollo had 
debauched that goddess, his own sister; and that it was a shame for the 
Greeks to honor him as a god who was guilty of a crime that shocks the 
lewdest of men. The judge offered him his life, if he would comply with the 
edict of the emperor; and he was made to believe his obedience would be 
rewarded with great preferment at court; but if he remained obstinate, he 
was to expect a slow and painful death, his body should be thrown to the 


dogs, his estate confiscated, and his family quite destroyed. Theodotus, full 
of apprehension for his friend thus powerfully attacked, hastened to the 
prison where he was confined, encouraged him to bear up against all the 
menaces, and despise the promises that were employed to deprive him of 
the eternal reward due to his perseverance. Victor received fresh courage 
from his discourse, and as long as he remembered the instructions of our 
Saint, was an overmatch for all the cruelty of his executioners. He had 
almost finished his course, when he desired some time to consider of the 
proposals that had been offered him; upon which he was carried back to 
prison, where he died of his wounds without making any further 
declaration, which has left his end doubtful in the church, and deprived him 
of the honor due to martyrs. 

There is a town at some miles’ distance from Ancyra, called Malus, 
where Theodotus, by a particular disposition of providence, arrived just as 
the persecutors were throwing into the river Halys the remains of the martyr 
Valens, who after long and cruel torments had been burned alive. These 
relics Theodotus found means to secure, and was carrying off, when, at 
some little distance from Malus, he was met by some Christians, who had 
been taken up by their own relations for beating down an altar of Diana, and 
had lately recovered their liberty by his means; Theodotus having, besides 
great trouble and expense in the affair, exposed his very lite in their 
deliverance. They were all overjoyed to see him, and joined in thanks to 
him, as the common friend and benefactor of persons in distress; and he no 
less rejoicing at the sight of those glorious confessors, desired they would 
allow him to give them some refreshment before they went any further. 
They sat down about a quarter of a mile from the town, and sent thither to 
invite the priest of the place to dine with them, and say the usual prayers 
before meat,4®2! and those for travellers before they pursued their journey. 
The messengers met the priest as he was coming out of the church after 
sext, or the prayer of the sixth hour,4®24 who pressed Theodotus to come to 
his house to dine with him; but our saint desired to be excused, being in 
haste to return to Ancyra for the assistance of the suffering Christians in 
that city. After dining together on the spot, Theodotus told the priest he 
thought that place very proper for the lodging relics. “Yes,” said Fronto, for 
that was the priest’s name, “but we must have them before we can think of 


building a place for their reception.” Theodotus told him, God would take 
care of that; desired he would only see an edifice raised as soon as possible; 
and assured him the relics should not be wanting. When he had given him 
this assurance, he took his ring from his finger, left it with the priest as an 
earnest of his promise, and returned to Ancyra, where he found the 
persecution had made as much havoc as an earthquake could have done. 
Among those that suffered in that city were seven virgins, grown old in 
virtue. The governor finding them invincible in the profession of the 
Christian faith, delivered them into the hands of some young libertines to be 
insulted and abused in contempt of their religion, and to the prejudice of 
their chastity, which had always been their brightest ornament. They had no 
arms but prayers and tears, which they offered to Jesus Christ, the author 
and guardian of their virtue; and protested against the violence offered 
them. One of the young debauchees, more impudent than the rest, laid hold 
of Thecusa, the oldest of that holy company, and dragged her aside. 
Thecusa cast herself at his feet, bathed in tears, and thus expostulated with 
him: “My son, what designs can you have on such as us, quite worn out as 
you see with fasting, sickness, torments, and old age?” She was upwards of 
seventy, and her companions not much younger. “It is preposterous,” said 
she, “to entertain a passion for such carcasses as ours, shortly to be cast 
forth to be devoured by beasts and birds of prey; for the governor refuses us 
burial.” Then rending her veil, she showed him her gray hairs, saying: “Pay 
some regard to these, who perhaps have a mother of the same age. For her 
sake, leave us to our tears, ’tis all we desire; and do not despair of a reward 
from Christ on account of your forbearance.” The young men were all so 
affected with this speech that they desisted, and joined their tears with those 
of the holy virgins, and withdrew. Theotecnus perceiving his design 
defeated, attacked their constancy another way. He proposed their engaging 
in the service of Diana and Minerva, and officiating as priestesses to those 
pretended deities. The heathens of Ancyra had an annual custom of washing 
the images of those goddesses in a neighboring pond; and the day for 
performing that ceremony happening at that time, the governor obliged 
them to attend the solemnity. As the idols were each to be carried thither in 
a pompous manner, and in a separate chariot, the governor gave orders for 
the seven virgins to be placed in derision in other open chariots, in a 
standing posture, naked, and to be carried with the idols to the pond for the 


same purpose. They accordingly led up the procession, then came the idols, 
followed by a great crowd of people, and Theotecnus himself in the rear, 
attended by his guards. Theodotus was all this while under great concern for 
the seven virgins, begged the Almighty to carry them victoriously through 
the severe trials to which they were exposed, and waited the event in a 
house near the church of the patriarchs, in company with some other devout 
persons. They had been prostrate on the ground, and fixed in prayer from 
break of day till noon, when news was brought that Thecusa and her six 
companions had been all thrown into the pond aforesaid, and there 
drowned. Theodotus, overjoyed at this account, raised himself on his knees, 
shed a flood of tears, lifted up his hands to heaven, and with a loud voice 
returned thanks for the success of his prayers. He then inquired into the 
particulars of their sufferings and behavior, and was told by one who had 
been in the crowd and had seen all things that passed, how that the virgins 
had slighted all the governor’s fair speeches and promises, had severely 
rebuked the priestesses of the heathen deities that presented them the 
crowns and white garments which were the badges of their priestly office, 
and rejected their offer with horror and indignation. Whereupon the 
governor ordered them to be thrown into the deepest part of the pond, with 
large stones hung about their necks, which was accordingly executed. 
Theodotus, upon hearing this, consulted with the master of the house and 
one Polychronius, how they should get the bodies of the seven martyrs out 
of the water; and in the evening they were informed that the task was 
rendered more difficult by the guards the governor had posted near the 
pond. This news gave Theodotus a most sensible affliction. He left his 
company and went to the church of the patriarchs; but found the pagans had 
deprived him of the comfort he expected there by walling up the door. 
However, he prostrated himself without the church, near the shell where the 
altar stood, and continued there some time in prayer. From thence he made 
his way to another church, where, finding the same bar to his entrance, he 
again threw himself on the ground near the building, and poured out his 
soul in fervent prayer. But hearing a great noise behind him, imagining he 
was pursued, he went back to the house where he had left his friends, and 
lay there that night. Thecusa appeared to him in his dream, reproached him 
with taking his ease while she and the companions of her sufferings were 
neglected; conjured him by all the pains she had taken for his education, 


and the affection he once bore her, to rescue their bodies from the fishes; 
assured him he should be called to a like trial within two days, and then bid 
him arise and go directly to the pond, but to beware of a traitor. 

Upon this he arose, and related his vision to his companions, and as soon 
as it was day, sent two persons to take a view of the guard, which they 
hoped would be drawn off on account of its being the festival of Diana, but 
they were mistaken. To engage the blessing of God more effectually on the 
undertaking, they fasted till night, and then set out. It was very dark, and 
neither moon nor stars appeared, which enhanced the horror of the place, it 
being where malefactors were executed. It was strewed with heads and 
scattered remains of burnt bodies. This shocking scene would probably 
have made them give over the attempt for that time, had they not been 
encouraged by a voice which called our saint by his name and bid him go 
on boldly. Upon this invitation they made the sign of the cross on their 
foreheads,1®23 and immediately saw before them a light in the form of a 
cross to the eastward. They fell on their knees, adored God with their faces 
turned towards that glorious phenomenon, after which they went on; but it 
was so dark that they could not see one another; at the same time a heavy 
rain fell, which made it so dirty that they could scarce keep themselves 
upon their legs. In this difficulty they had recourse to prayer, and 
immediately a body of fire appeared, and moved before them, and two men 
clothed in shining garments appearing to them, were heard to say: 
“Theodotus, take courage, God has written thy name among the martyrs: he 
has sent us to receive thee: we are they whom they call the Fathers: thou 
wilt find near the pond Sosander in arms; and the guards are in a terrible 
consternation at the sight of him; but thou shouldst not have brought a 
traitor with thee.” This last clause none of the company understood. The 
storm still continuing, the thunder, wind, and rain made the sentinels very 
uneasy in their post; but the apparition of a man completely armed, darting 
fire round him, was too terrible to allow them to keep their ground. They 
accordingly betook themselves to the neighboring cottages. The way being 
thus cleared for our martyr and his companions, following their guide, or 
luminous body before-mentioned, they came to the side of the pond; and the 
wind raged so violently, that, as it drove the water to the sides of the pond, 
it discovered the bottom where the bodies of the virgins lay. Whereupon 


Theodotus and his companions drew out the bodies, laid them upon horses, 
and carried them to the church of the patriarchs, near which they interred 
them. The names of these seven martyrs were Thecusa, Alexandria, 
Claudia, Euphrasia, Matrona, Julitta, and Phaina. 

The news of this removal of the saints’ bodies was spread all over the 
town the next day; every Christian that appeared was put to torture about it. 
Theodotus understanding that several had been taken up, was for 
surrendering himself and owning the fact; but the Christians would not let 
him follow his inclinations. Polychronius, who had assisted our saint in 
carrying off the bodies of the seven virgins, the better to be informed of 
what passed in the city, disguised himself in a peasant’s dress, and went to 
the market-place. But he was discovered by some who knew him to be 
related to Thecusa, carried before the governor, examined, and being beaten 
by his order, and threatened with death, he was weak and base enough to 
say that Theodotus had taken away the bodies, and discovered the place 
where he had concealed them. Upon which, orders were given for these 
valuable relics to be taken up and burnt; and thus it appeared who was the 
traitor against whom they had been cautioned. Theodotus being informed of 
this, took his last farewell of the brethren, begged their prayers, and 
prepared himself for the combat. They continued a long time in prayer, 
beseeching God to put an end to the persecution, and grant peace to the 
church. They then embraced him; who, making the sign of the cross over 
his body,4824 went boldly to the place of trial. Meeting two of his old 
acquaintance and fellow-citizens on the way, they endeavored to persuade 
him to provide for his own security, before it was too late; and told him the 
priestesses of Diana and Minerva were that moment with the governor, 
accusing him of discouraging the worship of the gods, and _ that 
Polychronius too was there, ready to prove what he had alleged about his 
carrying off the bodies of the seven martyrs. 

Theodotus assured them they could not give him a more substantial proof 
of their regard for him, than by going to the magistrates, and telling them 
the man against whom those articles were alleged was at the door, and 
desired admittance. Being come to the end of his journey, he, with a smiling 
countenance, surveyed the fire, wheels, racks, and other instruments of 
torture which they had got ready upon this occasion. The governor told him 


it was still in his power to avoid the torments prepared for the disobedient; 
offered him his friendship, assured him of the good will of the emperor, and 
promised to make him a priest of Apollo, and governor of the town, upon 
condition he would endeavor to recover his neighbors and friends from their 
delusion, and teach them to forget Jesus Christ. Theodotus in his reply, on 
one hand, insisted on the enormous crimes the heathen gods stood charged 
with, even by their own poets and historians; and on the other, extolled the 
greatness and the miracles of Jesus Christ. A discourse like this could not 
but incense the idolaters. The priestesses were so transported with rage that 
they rent their clothes, dishevelled their hair, and tore their crowns, which 
were the marks of their sacrilegious dignity; and the populace were very 
clamorous in demanding justice on this enemy of their gods. The governor 
ordered him to be stretched on the rack, and every one seemed desirous of 
having a share in vindicating the honor of the offended deities. Several 
executioners were successively employed in tearing his body with iron 
hooks; then vinegar was poured upon his wounds, and his flesh burnt with 
torches. When the martyr smelt the burning of his flesh he turned his head 
aside a little, which the governor mistaking for a sign of his fainting under 
the torments, put him in mind that his present sufferings were all owing to 
his disrespect for the emperor, and contempt of the gods. The martyr told 
him he was mistaken in imagining he was in a yielding disposition, because 
he turned his head aside; on the contrary, he could not help thinking that his 
officers did their duty carelessly, and therefore entreated him to see that his 
orders were better obeyed. He then bid him invent new tortures, which 
should all contribute to show what courage Jesus Christ inspires into such 
as suffer for him; and let him know in plain terms, that while he was thus 
united to, and supported by his Saviour, he was an overmatch for all the 
power of men. The governor, surprised and enraged at this freedom, 
commanded him to be struck on the jaws with a stone, in order to beat out 
his teeth. But Theodotus told him nothing of that nature could interrupt his 
conversation with his God, who would hear the language of his heart and 
sufferings, if he should be deprived of the use of speech. The executioners 
were now quite tired out with labor, while the martyr seemed to feel 
nothing; upon which he was ordered back to prison, and reserved for further 
punishment. As he went along, he took care to draw the eyes of the crowd 
on his mangled body, which he offered to their consideration as a glorious 


proof of the power of Jesus Christ, and the strength he gives to his servants, 
of what condition soever, and, pointing at his wounds: “It is but 
reasonable,” said he, “that we should offer to Him such sacrifices, who was 
pleased to set us the example, and submit to be sacrificed for us.” At the 
end of five days the governor ordered Theodotus to be brought before him, 
and finding his courage not the least abated, directed the executioners to 
stretch him a second time upon the rack, and open all his wounds. He then 
caused him to be taken off and laid upon the ground, strewed with red-hot 
tiles, which put him to inexpressible torment. But finding him not to be 
overcome, though put upon the rack the third time and tortured as before, he 
condemned him to lose his head; with strict orders that his body should be 
burnt, to prevent its being buried by the Christians. The holy martyr being 
come to the place of execution, returned thanks to Jesus Christ for his grace 
and support under the torments he had undergone, and for having made 
choice of him for a citizen of the heavenly Jerusalem: he also begged of 
him to put an end to the persecution, and grant peace to his afflicted church. 
Then turning to the Christians who attended him, bid them not weep, but 
rather thank God for having enabled him to finish his course, and overcome 
the enemy; and assured them that he would employ his charity in praying 
for them with confidence in heaven.t%22 After this short speech he 
cheerfully received the fatal stroke. The corpse was then laid upon a large 
funeral pile, but before they could set fire to it, they beheld it surrounded by 
such an extraordinary light that none durst approach near enough to kindle 
it. This being reported to the governor, he ordered the body to be watched 
by a guard he dispatched thither for that purpose. 

Fronto, the priest of Malus, came to Ancyra that day with the view of 
carrying back the relics Theodotus had promised him, and had brought with 
him the ring he had left in his hands as a pledge. He had with him an ass 
laden with wine of his own vineyard, which he cultivated himself: this was 
probably designed as a present to Theodotus. He reached the town in the 
evening; his ass, tired with the journey, lay down near the pile, and did not 
seem disposed to go any further. The soldiers invited him to pass the night 
with them, where they assured him he might be better accommodated than 
at an inn; they having made themselves the day before a hut of reeds and 
willow branches, near which they had kindled a fire and dressed their 


Supper just as the priest arrived, whom they invited to partake with them. 
Fronto accepted of their invitation, and in return gave them a taste of his 
wine, which they found excellent, and of which they drank pretty freely. 
They then began to talk of what they had suffered on occasion of the dead 
bodies of seven women being carried away by one made of brass, as they 
said, whose body was now in their custody. Fronto desired they would 
explain themselves, and let him into the story of the dead bodies and the 
brazen man. One of them undertook to give the particulars of the seven 
martyrs, the rescue of their bodies, the seeming insensibility of Theodotus 
while under the sharpest torments, which was the reason of their calling him 
a man of brass; and the punishment they had reason to expect if they lost his 
body. Hereupon Fronto gave God thanks, and invoked his assistance on the 
present occasion. After supper, perceiving the guards in a dead sleep, he 
took the venerable relics of the martyr, put his ring upon his finger, and laid 
the body on the ass, which, being let loose, went directly home, where a 
church has been since built in honor of the martyr; and thus the saint’s 
promise of furnishing the priest with relics was made good. 

This account was drawn up by Nilus, who had lived with the martyr, had 
been his fellow-prisoner, and was an eye-witness of what he relates. 


St. Venantius, Martyr 


He made a glorious confession of his faith, and after suffering many 
torments was beheaded in the persecution of Decius in 250, at Camerino, a 
city near the Marquisate of Ancona in Italy; of which place he was a native. 
His body is kept with singular veneration in that city. Pope Clement X., 
who had been bishop of Camerino, had a particular devotion to this martyr, 
who suffered very young. See the Bollandists. 


St. Potamon, Martyr 


He was bishop of Heraclea in Egypt. St. Athanasius says he was doubly a 
martyr, under the heathens and under the Arians. When Maximinus Daia, or 
Daza, persecuted the Christians in 310, he gloriously confessed the faith, 
for which one of his eyes was bored out, and probably the sinews of one 
ham were cut, as in St. Paphnutius and others. The marks of his sufferings 
rendered him conspicuous in the council of Nice in 325, in which be 
exerted his zeal against the Arians. He accompanied and defended St. 
Athanasius in the council of Tyre in 335, as was related in the life of that 
saint on the 2d of May. When the tyrant Gregory had usurped the 
patriarchal chair of St. Athanasius, he, with Philagrius, prefect of Egypt, an 
apostate to Arianism under Constantius, travelled over all Egypt tormenting 
and banishing the Catholics; and St. Potamon, for his distinguished zeal, 
was by their order beaten on his back with clubs so long as to be left for 
dead. However, by the help of medicines, he came to himself, but died 
shortly after a martyr for the divinity of the Son of God in 341, as St. 
Athanasius relates. See St. Athanasius, Ep. ad. Solit. et Apolog. Rufin. 2, c. 
4: St. Epiph. Her. 68. 
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St. Peter Celestine, Pope, C. 


From his two most authentic lives in Papebroke, t. 4, Maij, p. 419; also 
Bzovius and other continuators of Baronius. See likewise his life written by 
James, cardinal of St. George about the year 1295, in Muratori’s Scriptor. 
Ital t. 3, p. 513. 


A. D. 1296. 


Humility raised this saint above the world, and preserved his soul free from 
its poison, both amidst its flatteries and under its frowns. He was born in 
Apulia about the year 1221. His parents were very virtuous, and charitable 
to the poor to the uttermost of their abilities. After his father’s death, his 
mother, though she had eleven other sons, seeing his extraordinary 
inclination to piety, provided him with a literary education. His progress 
gave his friends great expectations; but he always considered that he had 
only one affair in this world, and that an affair of infinite importance, the 
salvation of his soul: that no security can be too great where an eternity is at 
stake: moreover, that the way to life is strait, the account which we are to 
give of all our actions and thoughts most rigorous, the judge infinitely just, 
and the issue either sovereign happiness or sovereign misery. He therefore 
made the means, by which he might best secure to himself that bliss for 
which alone he was created, his constant study. An eremitical state is only 
the vocation of souls, which are already perfect in the exercises of penance 
and contemplation. Peter had made the practice of both familiar to him from 
his tender years; and by a long noviceship was qualified for such a state, to 
which he found himself strongly inclined. Therefore at twenty years of age 
he left the schools, and retired to a solitary mountain, where he made 
himself a little cell under ground, but so small that he could scarce stand or 
lie down in it. Here he lived three years in great austerities, during which he 
was often assailed by violent temptations; but these he overcame by the 
help of such practices and austerities as the grace of God suggested to him. 


Notwithstanding the care he took to sequester himself from the world, he 
was discovered, and some time after compelled to enter into holy orders. He 
was ordained priest at Rome; but in 1246 returned into Abruzzo, and lived 
five years in a cave on mount Morrom, near Sulmona. He received great 
favors from heaven, the usual recompense of contemplative souls who have 
crucified I their affections to this world: but then they are purchased 
through severe interior trials; and with such Peter was frequently visited. He 
was also molested with nocturnal illusions during his sleep, by which he 
was almost driven to despair, insomuch that he durst not say mass, and once 
determined to abandon his solitude; but was encouraged by the advice of a 
religious man, his confessor, who assured him that it was no more than a 
stratagem of the enemy, by which he could not be hurt if he despised it. For 
further satisfaction, he determined to go to Rome to consult the pope on that 
subject, and received great comfort by a vision he was favored with on the 
road; a certain holy abbot lately deceased appearing to him, who gave him 
the same counsel, and ordered him to return to his cell and offer every day 
the holy sacrifice, which he accordingly did. The wood on his mountain 
being cut down in 1251, he with two companions removed to mount 
Magella. There, with the boughs of trees and thorns, these three servants of 
God made themselves a little enclosure and cells, in which they enjoyed 
more solid pleasure than the great ones of the world can find in their stately 
palaces and gardens. The devil sometimes endeavored to disturb them; but 
they triumphed over his assaults. Many others were desirous to put 
themselves under his direction; but the saint alleged his incapacity to direct 
others. However, his humility was at length overcome, and he admitted 
those who seemed the most fervent. 

Peter spent always the greatest part of the night in prayer and tears which 
he did not interrupt, while he was employed in the day in corporal labor or 
in copying books. His body he always treated as a most dangerous domestic 
enemy. He never ate flesh; he fasted every day except Sunday. He kept four 
lents in the year, during three of which, and on all Fridays, he took nothing 
but bread and water, unless it were a few cabbage leaves in lieu of bread. 
The bread which he used was so hard, that it could only be chopped in 
pieces. His austerities were excessive, till he was admonished in a vision 
not to destroy that body which his duty to God required him to support. If 
the Holy Ghost sometimes conducted the saints by extraordinary paths, we 


must learn from their fervor the condemnation of our sloth, who dare 
undertake nothing for the sake of virtue, and who shrink often under 
indispensable duties. St. Peter wore a shirt of horse-hair full of knots, and a 
chain of iron about his waist. He lay on the ground, or on a board, with a 
stone or log of wood for a pillow. It was his chiefest care always to nourish 
his soul with heavenly contemplation and prayer; yet he did not refuse to 
others the comfort of his spiritual succors. He gave advice, except on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and during his lents, which he passed in 
inviolable silence. Finding his solitude too much disturbed, he went with 
some of his disciples to a cavern which was almost inaccessible on the top 
of mount Magella. This did but increase the ardor of others to pursue him. 
Wherefore he returned to mount Morroni, where many lived in scattered 
cells under his direction, till he assembled them in a monastery; and in 1274 
obtained of pope Gregory X. the approbation of his religious order, under 
the rule of St. Bennet, which he restored to its primitive severity. The saint 
lived to see thirty-six monasteries, and six hundred monks and nuns; and 
this institute has been since propagated over all Europe, but is at present 
much mitigated. 

Upon the death of Nicholas IV. the see of Rome continued vacant two 
years and three months, when the cardinals assembled at Perugia 
unanimously chose our saint for his successor, out of pure regard for his 
eminent sanctity. This election, on account of its disinterestedness, met with 
a general applause, and the saint seemed the only person afflicted on the 
occasion. He was indeed alarmed beyond measure at the news; and finding 
all the reasons he could allege for his declining the charge ineffectual, 
betook himself to flight in company with Robert, one of his monks, but was 
intercepted. He would gladly have engaged Robert still to attend him, but 
the good monk excused himself by an answer worthy of a disciple of the 
saint: “Compel me not,” says he, “to throw myself upon your thorns. I am 
the companion of your flight, not of your exaltation.” Peter thereupon 
dropped his request, and sighing before God, returned to Morroni, where 
the kings of Hungary and Naples, besides many cardinals and princes, 
waited for him. Thence he proceeded to the neighboring cathedral of 
Aquila, to be ordained bishop of Rome, being accompanied by the two 
kings, and an incredible number of princes and others; yet could not be 
prevailed upon to travel any other way than riding on an ass: he even 


thought it a great deal that he did not go on foot, as he desired to do. He was 
consecrated and crowned at Aquila on the 29th of August, taking the name 
of Celestine V., from an allusion to the Latin name of heaven, where he 
always dwelt in his heart: his monks have been distinguished by the name 
of Celestines ever since. Charles, king of Naples, persuaded him to go with 
him to his capital, to regulate certain ecclesiastical affairs of that kingdom, 
and to fill the vacant benefices. The new pope disgusted many of the 
cardinals by employing strangers in the conducting matters, the care of 
which had been usually intrusted to them. He was sometimes led by others 
into mistakes, which gave occasion to complaints, and increased his own 
scruples for having taken upon him so great a charge, to which he found 
himself unequal; especially on account of his want of experience in the 
world, and his not having studied the canon law. He continued his former 
austerities, and built himself a cell of boards in the midst of his palace, 
where he lived in solitude amidst the crowds which surrounded him, 
humble on the pinnacle of honor, and poor in the midst of riches. He shut 
himself up to spend the Advent in retirement, that he might prepare himself 
for Christmas, having committed the care of the church to three cardinals. 
This again was an occasion of fresh scruples, when he reflected that a 
pastor is bound himself to a personal attendance on the duties of his charge. 
These fears of conscience, the weight of his dignity, which he felt every day 
more and more insupportable, and the desire of enjoying himself in 
solitude, moved him at length to deliberate whether he might not resign his 
dignity. He consulted cardinal Benedict Cajetan, a person the best skilled in 
the canon law, and others, who agreed in their advice, that it was in the 
power of a pope to abdicate. When this became public, many vigorously 
opposed the motion; but no solicitations or motives could make the holy 
man alter his resolution. Wherefore, some days after, he held at Naples a 
consistory of the cardinals, at which the king of Naples and many others 
were present: before them he read the solemn act of his abdication, then laid 
aside his pontifical robes and ornaments, put on his religious habit, came 
down from his throne, and cast himself at the feet of the assembly, begging 
pardon for his faults, and exhorting the cardinals to repair them in the best 
manner they were able, by choosing a worthy successor to St. Peter. Thus, 
having sat in the chair four months, he abdicated the supreme dignity in the 
church, on the 13th of December, 1294, with greater joy than the most 


ambitious man could mount the throne of the richest empire in the world. 
This the cheerfulness of his countenance evidenced, no less than his words. 
Cardinal Benedict Cajetan, the ablest civilian and canonist of his age, was 
chosen in his place, and crowned at Rome on the 16th of January following. 

Men, as it usually happens on such occasions, were divided in their 
sentiments with regard to this extraordinary action, of which we see a 
specimen in the writings of those great men who in that age began to restore 
at Florence the true taste of polite literature. Dante, who has stained his 
reputation with many blots in his moral and civil conduct, and his works 
with many falsities and unjust prepossessions, ascribes this cession of 
Celestine to pusillanimity. But this base censure is justly chastised by his 
country man Petrarch, who passed his unjust and glorious banishment at 
Vaucluse near Avignon, respected by the whole world, till he was courted 
by his fellow-citizens to honor his native country again with his presence, 
though he preferred to it a retirement to Paduat®® This great man, 
speaking of the abdication of our holy pope, says: “This action I call a 
sublime and heavenly fortitude, which he only possesses who knows the 
emptiness of all worldly dignities. The contempt of honors arises from a 
heroic courage, not from a want of that virtue; as the desire of them shows 
that a soul raiseth not herself above herself.” 

St. Celestine immediately stole away privately to his monastery of the 
Holy Ghost, at Morroni. But several who were offended at some acts of 
justice and necessary severity in the new pope, raised various reports, as if 
he had by ambition and fraud supplanted Celestine: others advanced that a 
pope could not resign his dignity. Boniface, moreover, was alarmed at the 
multitudes which resorted to Morroni to see Celestine, on account of the 
great reputation of his sanctity; and fearing he might be made a handle of 
by designing men, the consequence whereof might be some disturbance in 
the church, he entreated the king of Naples to send him to Rome. The saint, 
seeing that he could not be permitted to return to his cell, betook himself to 
flight, and put to sea, with a view to cross the Adriatic gulf; but was driven 
back by contrary winds into the harbor of Vieste, where he was secured by 
the governor, pursuant to an order of the king of Naples, and conducted to 
pope Boniface at Anagni. Boniface kept him some time in his own palace, 
often discoursing with him, that he might discover if he had ever consented 


to those that called his abdication null and invalid. The saint’s unfeigned 
simplicity bearing evidence to the contrary, many advised the pope to set 
him at liberty, and send him to his monastery. But Boniface, alleging the 
danger of tumults and of a schism, confined him in the citadel of Fumone, 
nine miles from Anagni, under a guard of soldiers. The authors of the life of 
the saint say, that he there suffered many insults and hardships, which yet 
never drew from his mouth the least word of complaint. On the contrary, he 
sent word to Boniface, by two cardinals who came to see him, that he was 
content with his condition, and desired no other. He used to say, with 
wonderful tranquillity: “I desired nothing in the world but a cell; and a cell 
they have given me.” He sang the divine praises almost without 
interruption, with two of his monks who were assigned him for his 
companions. On Whit-Sunday, in 1296, after he had heard mass with 
extraordinary fervor, he told his guards that he should die before the end of 
the week. He immediately sickened of a fever, and received extreme 
unction. Even in that dying condition he would never suffer a little straw to 
be strewed on the hard boards upon which he always lay, and prayed 
without interruption. On Saturday, the 19th of May, finishing the last psalm 
of lauds at those words, Let every spirit praise the Lord, he calmly closed 
his eyes to this world, and his soul passed to the company of the angels, he 
being seventy-five years old. During his ten months’ imprisonment he never 
abated any thing of his ordinary austerities. Pope Boniface, with all the 
cardinals, performed his funeral obsequies at St. Peter’s. His body was 
sumptuously buried at Ferentino; but was afterwards translated to Aquila, 
and is kept in the church of the Celestines near that city. Many miracles are 
authentically recorded of him, and he was canonized by Clement V., in 
1313. Boniface fell into great calamities. Philip the Fair, king of France, 
who was his declared enemy, sent a body of troops, under the command of 
William Noggret, to support the conspiracy of Stephen and Chiarra Colonna 
against him, by whom he was made prisoner at Anagni. After much ill- 
treatment, he was rescued out of their hands by the Ursini from Rome; but 
died soon after of grief, in 1303. 

A spirit of retirement, or a love of holy solitude and its exercises, and an 
habitual interior recollection, are essential to piety and a true Christian life. 
Some, by a particular call of God, dedicate themselves to his service in a 
state of perfect solitude, in which the first motive may be self-defence of 


preservation. In the world, snares are laid everywhere for us, and its lusts 
often endeavor to court and betray us, and the torrent of its example, or the 
violence of its persecutions, to drive and force us into death. Whoever, 
therefore, prudently fears that he is not a match for so potent an enemy, 
may, nay sometimes ought, to retire from the world. This is not to decline 
the service of God or man, but sin and danger: it is not to prefer ease and 
security before industry and labor, but before a rash presumption and a fatal 
overthrow. But entire solitude is a safer state only to those who are 
animated with such a love and esteem for all its exercises as give an 
assurance of their constant fervor in them; also who seriously cultivate 
interior solitude of mind, and will never suffer it to gad abroad after the 
objects of worldly affairs, vanities, or pleasures: lastly, whose souls are free 
from envy, emulation, ambition, desire of esteem, and all other busy and 
turbulent passions, which cannot fail by desires and hankerings to 
discompose the mind, and muddy the pure stream, and adulterate the relish 
of a retired life. The soul must be reduced to its native purity and simplicity, 
before it will be able to taste the blessings of true liberty, of regular 
devotion, and elevated meditation. 

Secondly: An indication that God designs certain persons for retirement, 
is the discovery of talents fitted for this state rather than for any public 
station. For there are active and contemplative gifts. Those who are destined 
by heaven to a retired life, in it become most eminently serviceable to the 
world, by proving excellent examples of innocence, and the perfect spirit of 
every Christian virtue, and by their prayers and continual pure homages of 
praise and thanksgivings to God, from which others may reap far more 
valuable benefits than from the labors of the learned or the bountiful alms 
of the rich. Thus the world never loses a member, but enjoys its service in 
its proper place, and the most effectual manner, says an ingenious Protestant 
writer; who adds, that such a one retires not from the world to avoid its 
service, but its fooleries. 

Thirdly: The same author observes, that the main end of retirement ought 
always to be to dedicate ourselves entirely to God by the exercises of 
compunction and holy contemplation. This may be easily demonstrated 
both from reason and religion, and from the examples of so many illustrious 
Saints. Retirement is recommended by particular motives to persons who, 


after going through the station of a public life, are at liberty to embrace it in 
order to fit themselves for eternity. 


St. Pudentiana, V. 


She was sister of St. Praxedes, and daughter of Pudens, a Roman senator, 
who was converted to the faith by the apostles SS. Peter and Paul. Her 
festival is mentioned in the Sacramentary of St. Gregory. Her church in 
Rome is esteemed the most ancient that is known in the world. It was in the 
first ages called the church of the Pastor, and is said to have been the palace 
of Pudens, in which St. Peter lodged and celebrated the divine mysteries. 
See the Bollandists, and Tillem. t. 2. 


St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 


He was a native of the town of Glastenbury, of noble birth, and received his 
education under certain Irish monks who were excellent masters of the 
sciences, and at that time resided at Glastenbury, which the wars had left in 
a most ruinous condition. Dunstan outstripped his companions in every 
branch of literature which he thought worth his attention, and through the 
recommendation of Athelmus, archbishop of Canterbury, his uncle, with 
whom he had lived some time, was called to the court of the great king 
Athelstan, a lover of virtue and learned men. He enjoyed the favor of that 
prince above all the rest who had the honor to approach his person, till envy 
made him feel the usual instability of the fortune of courtiers. Dunstan had 
in his youth received the clerical tonsure and the lesser orders, and from his 
cradle been fervent in practising every means of virtue, especially of 
modesty, purity, and humility. After he left the court he took the monastic 
habit, being advised thereto by Elphegus the Bald, bishop of Winchester, 
also his uncle, who not long after ordained him priest. When he was well 
grounded in the knowledge and practice of the duties of his profession, the 
bishop, on giving him proper instructions for his conduct, sent him to 
Glastenbury, with the view of serving that church. Here he built for himself 
a small cell, five feet long, and two and a half broad, with an oratory 
adjoining to the wall of the great church, which was dedicated under the 
invocation of the Mother of God. In this hermitage he spent his time in 
prayer and fasting. He had also his hours for manual labor, which is a part 
of penance, and necessary to shun idleness. His labor consisted in making 
crosses, vials, censers, and sacred vestments; he likewise painted and 
copied good books. King Athelstan dying after a glorious reign of sixteen 
years, the throne was filled by his brother Edmund, who succeeded to the 
crown in 900. His palace of Chedder was but nine miles from Glastenbury, 
to which church he often resorted with singular devotion, and having been 
long acquainted with the sanctity of St. Dunstan, he installed him the 


nineteenth abbot of that house from St. Brithwald, who was the first 
Englishman who had governed it, two hundred and seventy years 
before.1®32 King Edmund had reigned only six years and a half, when he 
was treacherously murdered, and buried at Glastenbury. His sons Edwi and 
Edgar being too young to govern, his brother Edred was called to the 
crown, who did nothing but by the advice of St. Dunstan. He ended his 
pious life in 955, and was succeeded by his nephew Edwi, a most 
debauched and profligate youth, who, on the very day on which he was 
anointed king, left his nobles at the royal banquet to go to see his harlot and 
impious flatterers. St. Dunstan followed him, and endeavored by a severe 
check to put him in mind of the duty which he owed to God and men. In 
requital, the tyrant banished him, persecuted all the monks in his kingdom, 
and ruined all the abbeys which had escaped the devastation of the Danes, 
except Glastenbury and Abingdon. 

St. Dunstan spent one year in exile in Flanders, and, according to Osbern, 
at St. Peter’s at Ghent, where his vestment is still shown; but, according to 
John of Glastenbury, at St. Amand’s, the tradition and monuments of both 
places show, that he divided the year betwixt them. He filled all Flanders 
with the odor of his sanctity, and the example of his virtues; but the 
Mercians and northern provinces shaking off the yoke of the tyrant Edwi, 
placed the crown on Edgar, who immediately recalled St. Dunstan, made 
him his principal counsellor, and in 957 preferred him to the bishopric of 
Worcester, to which he was consecrated by St. Odo, archbishop of 
Canterbury. The see of London becoming vacant shortly after, he was 
compelled at the same time also to govern that diocese, notwithstanding his 
opposition, the public disorders requiring so strenuous a reformer of 
discipline and manners. King Edwi having reigned over all England one 
year, and over the southern part four years, ended a wicked life by an 
unhappy death in 959, when Edgar became sole monarch of the English 
nation, which he governed with the greatest courage, prudence, and glory. 
In 961 St. Dunstan was raised to the metropolitan see of Canterbury, though 
he used every device possible to decline that dignity. He was moreover 
appointed by the pope, John XII., legate of the holy see. Being vested with 
this authority, he set himself about re-establishing everywhere ecclesiastical 
discipline, which had been much impaired by the confusion of the Danish 


invasions, and the tyranny of king Edwi; in which he was powerfully 
protected by King Edgar, and assisted by his two disciples, St. Ethelwold, 
bishop of Winchester, and St. Oswald, bishop of Worcester and archbishop 
of York, These three prelates restored most of the great monasteries in 
England. To establish in them a uniform and perfect regular discipline, St. 
Dunstan compiled the Concord of Rules, extant in Reynet and Spelman, in 
which he incorporates several old monastic customs with the rule of St. 
Bennet. The reformation of the clergy was no less the object of his zeal. For 
their use he drew up excellent regulations, which may be seen in 
Spelman!®8 under this title: Canons published under King Edgar Several 
among the secular clergy were, through the disorder of the times, fallen into 
so open a violation of the canons as to presume to marry. These St. Dunstan 
expelled from the churches and monasteries into which they had intruded 
themselves, and brought in monks in their place who had been in possession 
of divers of them before the Danish devastations. At Winchester, when St. 
Ethelwold had ejected the secular canons for incontinency, and placed 
monks in his cathedral, the former appealed from his proceedings. A synod 
therefore was held at Winchester in 968. In this venerable assembly was 
heard a voice as coming from a crucifix in the place, which said distinctly, 
“God forbid it should be so. You have judged well: to change your decree is 
not good.” Upon which the synod confirmed what St. Ethelwold had done, 
and king Edward the martyr made this decree a law of the state. 

St. Dunstan was no less vigorous in maintaining discipline among the 
laity, in which no motives of human respect were ever able to daunt him, or 
to damp his zeal. King Edgar had the misfortune to fall into a scandalous 
crime, by deflouring a virgin who had been educated in the monastery of 
Wilton, and who, to elude his pursuits, had put on a religious veil, but had 
not made any profession or vows. St. Dunstan, being informed of this 
scandal, went in haste to the court, and like another Nathan reproved the 
king in a zealous, but respectful manner. The prince, struck with remorse, 
begged with many tears that a suitable penance might be enjoined him, and 
became a faithful imitator of the perfect royal penitent David. The 
archbishop enjoined him a penance for seven years; during which term he 
was never to wear his crown, was ordered to fast twice a week, and to give 
large alms. Another part of his penance was to found a nunnery, in which 


many holy virgins might consecrate themselves chaste spouses to Christ, in 
satisfaction for his crime in having violated a virgin. These conditions the 
king faithfully performed, and founded a rich monastery of nuns at 
Shaftsbury. The term of his penance being elapsed in 973, St. Dunstan, in a 
public assembly of the lords and prelates, set the crown again upon his 
head. This great king ruled sixteen years, and dying in the thirty-second 
year of his age, left the kingdom to his eldest son, Edward the martyr. The 
death of that pious young prince was a grievous affliction to St. Dunstan, 
who, when he crowned his younger brother, in 979, foretold the weakness 
and the dreadful calamities of his reign. The Welsh bishops had always 
been governed by the archbishop of Saint David’s till about the year 983, 
when we find Gacon consecrated bishop of Landaff by Saint Dunstan; from 
which time the see of Saint David’s lost its metropolitical jurisdiction. 

St. Dunstan frequently visited the churches over the whole kingdom, 
everywhere preaching and instructing the faithful with great zeal. Such was 
the dignity and the eloquence with which he delivered the word of God, that 
few were so hardened as to withstand the power of his exhortations. He 
employed his revenues in relieving the poor ho reconciled differences, 
refuted errors, and labored incessantly in extirpating vices and abuses. But 
neither the care of his church, nor the attendance he was obliged often to 
give to the state, made him ever forget to find time for holy prayer and 
retirement; and after the occupations of the day, he watched late at night in 
the private communications of his soul with God. Glastenbury was his 
dearest solitude, and thither he would often retire from the world to devote 
himself entirely to heavenly contemplation. At Canterbury it was always his 
custom to visit in the night, even in the coldest weather, the church of St. 
Austin without the walls, and that of the blessed Virgin adjoining to it. 
Finding himself taken ill in that city, he prepared himself for his last hour 
by redoubling his fervor in all his practices of penance and devotion. On the 
feast of the ascension of our Lord, he preached thrice on that triumphant 
mystery, exhorting all to follow our Redeemer and Head in spirit and desire. 
While he spoke, his countenance, like that of Moses coming down from the 
mount, seemed to shine and dart forth rays of light. In the close of his last 
discourse, he begged the prayers of his audience, and told his flock that God 
called him from them. At which words all that heard him were filled with 
inexpressible grief. In the afternoon he went again to the church, and 


appointed a place for his burial; then he took to his bed, and on the Saturday 
following, the 19th of May, having received the viaticum, he calmly 
expired; closing his corporal eyes to the world, and at the same instant 
opening those of his soul to behold God with his angels in glory. His death 
happened the 19th of May, 988, the sixty-fourth year of his age, and the 
twenty-seventh of his archiepiscopal dignity. He was buried in his own 
cathedral, in the place he had appointed. John of Glastenbury relates that his 
bones were translated to Glastenbury in 1012, two years after the 
martyrdom of St. Elphege; but this at most could only be true of some 
portion thereof. For in 1508, archbishop Warham found his relics remaining 
under his monument, which was then on the south side of the high altar. See 
his life in Mabillon, (Sec. Ben. 5, p. 659,) by Osbern, precentor of 
Canterbury in 1070, and that by Eadmer, in 1121; in Wharton, t. 1, p. 211. 
See also John of Glastenbury, in his history of that abbey, published by Mr. 
Hearne, t. 1, p. 115, ad p. 147, likewise Henschenius, t. 4, Maij, p. 344. 
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St. Bernardin of Sienna, C. 


From his two lives, written with great exactness by two of his Intimate 
friends; the one the same year in which he died, by Barnaby of Sienna; the 
other by Maffei Veggio, soon after his death. See Henschenius, t. 5, Maij, p. 
257. 


A. D. 1444. 


St. Bernardin, a true disciple of St. Francis, and an admirable preacher of 
the word of God, inflamed with the most ardent love of our divine 
Redeemer, was made by God an instrument to kindle the same holy fire in 
innumerable souls, and to inspire them with his spirit of humility and 
meekness. He was born at Massa in 1380, of the noble family of Albizeschi, 
in the republic of Sienna. He lost his mother when he was but three years 
old, and his father, who was chief magistrate of Massa, before he was 
seven. The care of his education devolved on a virtuous aunt called Diana 
who infused into his tender soul ardent sentiments of piety towards God and 
a tender devotion to his blessed Mother. This aunt always loved him as if he 
had been her own son; and indeed his towardly dispositions won him 
exceedingly the affections of all who ever had the care of him. He was 
modest, humble, and devout; and took great delight in prayer, visiting 
churches, serving at mass, and hearing sermons, which he would repeat 
again to his companions with an admirable memory and gracefulness of 
action. In that tender age he had a great compassion for the poor. One day it 
happened that his aunt sent away a poor person from the door without an 
alms, because there was but one loaf in the house for the dinner of the 
family. Bernardin was much troubled to see the beggar go away unrelieved, 
and said to his aunt, “For God’s sake, let us give something to this poor 
man; otherwise I will neither dine nor sup this day. I had rather the poor 
should have a dinner than myself.” This wonderfully comforted his good 
aunt, who never ceased to incite him to all virtues, and, according to his 


strength, to accustom himself by degrees to fasting. Young as he was, he 
fasted every Saturday in honor of the blessed Virgin; which pious custom he 
always continued. At eleven years of age he was called to Sienna by his 
uncles, and put to school under the ablest masters, who all admired the 
quickness of his parts, and the solidity of his judgment; but much more, his 
docility, modesty, and virtue. If he chanced to hear any word the least 
unbecoming, he, by blushing, testified what confusion it gave him, and how 
much it wounded his very heart; and though he was otherwise most 
condescending, civil, and respectful to all, he could never bear with 
patience any indecent discourse. For a single word of that kind he so 
severely reprimanded a man of quality, that it was to him a warning during 
the remainder of his life to govern his tongue; and many years after, hearing 
Bernardin preach, he was so moved that he seemed to be drowned in tears. 
The modesty of the virtuous youth was a check to the most impudent, and 
kept them in awe in his presence: in whatever company, if the conversation 
was too free, it was dropped when he appeared, and the very loosest rakes 
would say, “Hush! here comes Bernardin:” as the presence of Cato among 
the Romans restrained the lewd libertinism of a festival.®2 Nor did the 
saint behave on these occasions in such a manner as might render virtue the 
subject of ridicule, but with a surprising dignity. Nevertheless, an impure 
monster had once the insolence to make an attempt upon his virginal purity, 
and to solicit him to sin. But the saint, not content to testify his scorn and 
indignation, excited the whole troop of his little innocent playfellows 
against the lewd villain, who pelted him with clods and stones, and made 
him ashamed any more to show his face. Bernardin was exceeding comely 
and beautiful; but his known virtue secured him from any further assaults; 
and he never ceased to beg of God the grace of purity, particularly through 
the intercession of the blessed Virgin Mary. When he had completed the 
course of his philosophy, he applied himself to the study of civil and canon 
law, and afterwards to that of the holy scriptures, with such ardor that he 
could never from that time relish any other study. 

At seventeen years of age he enrolled himself in the confraternity of our 
Lady in the hospital of Scala, to serve the sick. Here he began with new 
vigor to tame his flesh by severe fasts, watchings, hair-shirts, disciplines, 
and other austerities; but he applied himself more to the interior 


mortification of his will, which rendered him always most mild, sweet, 
patient, and affable to everyone. He had served this hospital four years, 
when, in 1400, a dreadful pestilence which had already made great havoc in 
several other parts of Italy, and was increased by the concourse of pilgrims 
to the jubilee, reached Sienna; insomuch that twelve, eighteen, or twenty 
persons died every day in this hospital; and among others were carried off 
almost all the priests, apothecaries, and servants, that belonged to the place. 
Bermardin therefore persuaded twelve young men to bear him company in 
the service of the hospital, expecting heaven for their speedy recompense; 
and they all strove which should come up the nearest to Bernardin in 
cheerfulness, humility, and assiduity in performing the most sacred offices, 
and in exerting themselves in the service of the sick. The saint was intrusted 
in a manner with the whole care of the hospital, which, in the space of four 
months, he put into excellent order. It is hardly credible how many lives he 
saved, or with what charity and pains he night and day attended the patients, 
and furnished them with every comfort and succor which it was in his 
power to afford them. God preserved him from the contagion during these 
four months, at the end of which the pestilence ceased. He then returned 
home, but sick of a fever which he had contracted by his fatigues, which 
obliged him to keep his bed four months; during which time he edified the 
city, no less by his resignation and patience, than he had done by his charity. 
He was scarce well recovered when he returned to the like works of charity, 
and with incredible patience attended a dying aunt for fourteen months, 
named Bartholomea, a woman of great piety, who was blind and bedridden. 
When God had called her to himself, Bernardin retired to a house at some 
distance from the city, making the walls of his garden the bounds of his 
enclosure. Here, in solitude, fasting, and prayer, he endeavored to learn the 
will of God in the choice of a state of life. After some time he took the habit 
of the order of St. Francis, among the fathers of the Strict Observance at 
Colombiere, a solitary convent a few miles from Sienna; and after the year 
of his novitiate, made his profession on the 8th of September, 1404. Having 
been born on the feast of the Nativity of the blessed Virgin, out of devotion 
to her, he chose the same day for the principal actions of his life: on it he 
took the religious habit, made his vows, said his first mass, and preached 
his first sermon. His fervor increased daily; and while some sought 
interpretations to mollify the severity of the rule, he was always studying to 


add to it greater austerities and heroic practices of virtue, the more perfectly 
to crucify in himself the old man. He was pleased with insults and 
humiliations, and whatever could be agreeable to the most ardent spirit of 
humility and self-denial. When he went through the streets in a threadbare 
short habit, the boys sometimes cast stones at him, with injurious language; 
in which contempt the saint found a singular joy and satisfaction. He 
showed the same sentiments when a near kinsman with bitter invectives 
reproached him, as disgracing his friends by the mean and contemptible 
manner of life he had embraced. These and all other virtues he learned in 
the living book of Christ crucified, which he studied night and day, often 
prostrate before a crucifix, from which he seemed one day to hear our Lord 
speak thus to him: “My son, behold me hanging upon a cross: if thou lovest 
me, or art desirous to imitate me, be thou also fastened naked to thy cross, 
and follow me; thus thou wilt assuredly find me.” In the same school he 
learned an insatiable zeal for the salvation of souls, redeemed by the blood 
of Christ. Having in retirement prepared himself for the office of preaching, 
his superiors ordered him to employ his talent that way for the benefit of 
others. He labored under a natural impediment from weakness and 
hoarseness of voice; the removal of which obstacle he obtained by 
addressing himself to his glorious patroness, the mother of God. For 
fourteen years his labors were confined to his own country; but when the 
reputation of his virtue was spread abroad, he shone as a bright light to the 
whole church. 

In vain doth the minister of God confide in the weak resources of mere 
human eloquence and pomp of words, by which he rather debases the 
dignity and majesty of the sacred oracles: while he pleases the ear and gains 
the applause of his audience, he leaves their hearts dry. The great apostle of 
Andalusia, the venerable holy John D’ Avila, being desired to lay down 
some rules for the art of preaching, answered, he knew no other art than the 
most ardent love of God and zeal for his honor. He used to say to young 
clergymen, that one word spoken by a man of prayer would do more good, 
and have a more powerful influence, than all the most eloquent discourses; 
for it is only the language of the heart that speaks to the heart; and a life of 
mortification and prayer not only draws down the dew of the divine 
benediction upon the labors of the preacher, but it replenishes his soul with 
a sincere spirit of humility, compunction, and all virtues, and with an 


experimental knowledge and feeling sense of the great truths which he 
delivers. Zealous ministers who are filled with the Spirit of God, are a great 
blessing to the people among whom they labor; and this reflection unfolds 
the secret how saints possess so extraordinary a grace of converting souls to 
God. This was the excellent talent of Bernardin. They who heard him 
preach felt their souls to melt in sentiments of compunction, divine love, 
humility, and the contempt of the world, and returned home new men, 
striking their breasts, and bathed in tears. The word of God was in his 
mouth as a fire, and as a hammer breaking the hardest rocks. Another 
eminent preacher of his order being asked the reason why his sermons did 
not produce equal fruit with those of Bernardin, answered, “Brother 
Bernardin is a fiery glowing coal. What is only warm hath not the power of 
kindling a fire in others like the burning coal.” The saint himself being 
consulted what was the way to preach with profit, gave this rule: “In all 
your actions seek in the first place the kingdom of God and his glory; direct 
all you do purely to his honor; persevere in brotherly charity, and practise 
first all that you desire to teach others. By this means the Holy Ghost will 
he your master, and will give you such wisdom and such a tongue that no 
adversary will be able to stand against you.”4&2 This he faithfully practised, 
and from his assiduous communication with God he imbibed that eminent 
spirit of virtue which gave him the most powerful ascendant over the hearts 
of men. Among the great truths of religion, he principally labored to 
inculcate a sincere contempt of the vanity of the world, and an ardent love 
of our blessed Redeemer. He wished he could cry out with a trumpet which 
could be heard over the whole earth, that he might sound aloud in the ears 
of all men that great oracle of the Holy Ghost: O ye sons of men, how long 
will you be dull of heart? Why do you love vanity, and seek after lying? O 
children, how long will you love childishness?1844 And he never ceased 
with the thunder of his voice to raise men from grovelling always on this 
earth, to the important consideration of the things which belong to their 
eternal welfare, and to the love of Jesus Christ. So much was he affected 
with the mysteries of the incarnation and sufferings of the Son of God, that 
he could never pronounce his sacred name without appearing in transports 
of love and adoration. Often at the end of his sermon he showed to the 
people the sacred name of Jesus curiously cut on a board with gold letters, 


inviting them to adore Christ with him on their knees, reciting a pious 
doxology. This was misconstrued by some, who also cavilled at certain 
expressions which he had used. Upon their complaints, pope Martin V. 
summoned him to appear, and commanded him silence for a while. The 
humble saint meekly acquiesced without making any reply. But his 
holiness, after a full examination of his doctrine and conduct, dismissed him 
with his benediction, high commendations, and ample leave to preach 
everywhere. The same pope pressed him to accept the bishopric of Sienna 
in 1427; but he declined that dignity, alleging for his excuse, that if he were 
confined to one church, he could no longer employ himself in the service of 
so many souls. In 1431 he no less resolutely refused that of Ferrara, which 
Eugenius III. earnestly desired to confer upon him, and again that of 
Urbino, in 1435. When the saint preached first at Milan, the haughty duke 
Philip Mary Visconti!? took offence at certain things which he had said in 
his sermons, and threatened him with death if he should presume to speak 
any more on such subjects; but the saint declared, that no greater happiness 
could befall him than to die for the truth. The duke, to try him, sent him a 
present of one hundred ducats of gold in a golden bowl. The saint excused 
himself from receiving the money to two different messengers; but being 
compelled by a third to accept it, he took the messenger with him to the 
prisons, and laid it all out in his presence in releasing debtors. This 
disinterestedness turned the duke’s aversion into the greatest veneration for 
the saint ever after. 

St. Bernardin preached several times through the greatest part of Italy; 
some say also in Spain; but this seems uncertain. Nothing was more spoken 
of over all Italy than the wonderful fruit of his sermons, miraculous 
conversions, restitution of ill-gotten goods, reparations of injuries, and 
heroic examples of virtue. The factions of the Guelfs and Ghibellins then 
horribly divided many cities of Italy, and gave frequent employment to the 
saint. Hearing once of a great dissension at Perugia, he hastened thither 
from the marquisate of Ancona, and entering the city, thus addressed the 
inhabitants “God, who is highly offended at this division among you, hath 
sent me, as his angel, to proclaim peace to men of good will upon earth.” 
After preaching four sermons to persuade them to a mutual forgiveness of 
all injuries, and a general amnesty, at the end of the last he bade all those 


who forgave each other and desired to live in peace, to pass to the right 
hand. All present did so except one young nobleman, who stayed on the 
left, muttering some thing between his teeth. The saint, after a severe 
reproach, foretold him his sudden death, which happened soon after, and 
without the benefit of the sacraments. In 1433 he accompanied the emperor 
Sigismund to his coronation at Rome; after which he retired for a short time 
to Sienna, where he put the finishing hand to his works.1%2 

Amidst the greatest applause and honors, the most sincere humility 
always appeared in his words and actions; and he ever studied to conceal 
the talents with which God had enriched him. How great his esteem of 
humility was, he testified when a brother of his order asked him the means 
by which he might speedily arrive at perfection. The saint, instead of giving 
him any answer by words, threw himself at his feet; showing at the same 
time his own great affection to humility, and also that this virtue raises the 
soul to divine love and every grace. God, however, was pleased to honor his 
servant before men. Besides several predictions and miraculous cures of 
many lepers and other sick persons, the saint is recorded to have raised four 
dead to life. He was appointed vicar-general of his order of the Strict 
Observance in Italy, in 1438, in which he settled a rigorous reformation; 
but, after five years, obtained a discharge from his office; and in his old age 
continued the function of preaching through Romania, Ferrara, and 
Lombardy. He returned to Sienna in 1444, preached a most pathetic 
farewell sermon at Massa on concord and unity, and being taken ill of a 
malignant fever on the road, still preached as usual till he arrived at Aquila 
in Abruzzo. There, being confined to his bed, he prepared himself for his 
passage out of this life by the rites of the church. When he was speechless, 
he made a sign to be taken off his bed and laid upon the floor; where, lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, he surrendered his pure soul into the hands of his 
Creator on the 20th of May, 1444, after a life of sixty-three years, eight 
months, and thirteen days. His tomb was rendered illustrious by many 
miracles, and he was canonized by Nicholas V. in 1450. His body is kept in 
a crystal shrine, enclosed in one of silver, in the church of his order at 
Aquila. 


St. Ethelbert, King of the East-Angles, M. 


In his childhood, after the hours of his studies, he stole away from his 
schoolfellows when they went to play, and spent most of the time allotted to 
recreation in prayer. He succeeded young his father Ethelred in his 
kingdom, which he ruled forty-four years, according to the maxims of a 
perfect saint. It was his usual saying, that the higher a station is in which a 
man is placed, the more humble and benevolent he ought to be. And this 
was the rule of his own conduct. To secure the tranquillity of his kingdom 
by an heir, he was persuaded to marry; and having heard much of the virtue 
of Alfreda the daughter of Offa, the powerful king of the Mercians, he 
thought of making her his royal consort. In this design he paid a visit to that 
king, who resided at Sutton-Wallis, on the river Lugg, four miles from the 
place where Hereford now stands. He was courteously entertained, but after 
some days, treacherously murdered by Grimbert, an officer of king Offa, 
through the contrivance of queen Quendreda, that his kingdom might be 
added to their own. This happened in 793. He was privately buried at 
Maurdine or Marden; but his body being glorified by miracles, it was soon 
after removed to a fair church at Fernley, that is, Heath of Fern, now called 
Hereford; which town had its rise from this church, which bore the name of 
St. Ethelbert when Wilfrid king of Mercia much enlarged and enriched the 
same. Quendreda died miserably within three months after her crime. Her 
daughter Alfreda devoted herself to God, and led a penitential solitary life 
at Croyland, amidst the fens Offa endeavored to atone for the sin of his 
queen by a pilgrimage to Rome, where he founded a school for the English 
after the example of king Ina, who had erected one in that city in 726, when 
he established the Peter-pence among the West-Saxons, which Offa on this 
occasion extended to the Mercians in 794. Egfrid, the only son of Offa, died 
after a reign of some months, and the Mercian crown was translated into 
another family of the posterity of Penda. How sharp are the thorns of 
ambition! whereas virtue finds its peace and crown whether in adversity or 


in prosperity. See Harpsfield, Malmesbury, and Leland, Itiner. t. 8, p. 56, 
who quotes the Life of St. Ethelbert written by Giraldus Cambrensis; also 
by Osbert de Claro. 


B. Yvo, Bishop of Chartres, C. 


The order of Regular Canons of St. Austin gave to the church a bright light 
in the person of this holy and leaned prelate, one of the greatest ornaments 
of the eleventh age. Yvo was of an illustrious family, and born in the 
territory of Beauvais. His first studies of grammar and philosophy he 
performed in his own country, in which, by carefully cultivating a rich 
genius, he made great progress. Holy meditation and prayer were at the 
same time his favorite daily exercises, and accompanied with the love of 
silence, recollection, humility, and great abstemiousness. A constant 
attention to the divine presence was a practice which he had always much at 
heart, this being the method by which he happily consecrated all his time, 
studies, and even necessary recreation to God. For it was his constant 
endeavor to make all his employments and actions serve this end, to 
promote the sanctification of his soul and advance the glory of God. In all 
he did he had this only aim. This manner of life he continued in the 
monastery of Bec, in which he studied theology under the celebrated 
Lanfranc. Guy, bishop of Beauvais, having founded a monastery of Regular 
Canons of St. Austin’s order near that city, under the patronage of St. 
Quintin, in 1078, Yvo took there the clerical habit, bestowed on that house a 
part of his estates, and was employed in teaching theology and expounding 
the canons and holy scriptures. Some time after he was chosen superior, 
under the title of provost or abbot, and governed that community about 
fourteen years. He was careful in the firs place to give his scholars a great 
ardor for the practice of devout prayer, frequently repeating this great 
maxim which students who desire to become truly disciples of Christ ought 
always to have deeply imprinted in their minds, that “A spirit of prayer and 
interior compunction give more of that divine science which contributes to 
the sanctification of souls than studies,” to use the words of the devout 
Richard of St. Victor.4S4 The discipline of this order was at that time very 
austere. The pious F. Simon Gourdan has demonstrated!6“° that these 


canons never ate either flesh or fish, and observed almost perpetual silence 
unless duties of charity obliged them to speak. Compunction and prayer 
were their first and principal employment, though they also applied 
themselves to the instruction of the people and the study of sacred sciences. 
And so perfect was their obedience to their diocesans or bishops, that it 
may be justly proposed as a model for imitation. The monastery of Saint 
Quintin’s was raised to such a pitch of reputation for discipline, piety, and 
learning, under the government of St. Yvo, that to satisfy the demands of 
bishops and princes from all sides, he was obliged to send many of his 
canons to other places, either to reform ancient chapters or to found new 
ones. 

Geoffrey, bishop of Chartres, being accused of simony, and other crimes, 
and deposed by pope Urban II., in 1091, the clergy and people demanded 
Yvo for their bishop. This election was confirmed by the pope, and king 
Philip gave him the investiture by putting a crosier into his hand. Yvo set 
out immediately for Rome, and was consecrated by the pope, who checked 
the endeavors of Richer, archbishop of Sens, then metropolitan of Chartres, 
to re-establish Geoffrey. King Philip falling in love with Bertrade, third 
wife of Fulk, count of Anjou, resolved to marry her, and to divorce his 
queen Berta, though he had by her two children. Yvo was invited by the 
king, with other prelates, to a conference on that subject. He strenuously 
endeavored to divert the prince from so scandalous a project; and when he 
found all he could say or do to prevent it was to no purpose, he refused to 
be present at the marriage. Philip caused him to be imprisoned, and sent his 
officers to plunder his lands. He was, however, released some time after, 
upon the remonstrances made to the king by the pope and several prelates 
of the kingdom. During his custody, he prevented a sedition being raised 
against the king by the principal noblemen of his diocese,!® and he 
concealed for a long time the letters of the pope against that prince’s 
adulterous marriage,4©48 lest the malecontents should make them a pretence 
for taking up arms against him. For the same reason, he for a considerable 
time did not publish the sentence of excommunication which the pope had 
fulminated against the king. But he assisted with joy at the council which 
Richard, the legate of the holy see, held at Baugenci, in 1104, for that 
prince’s absolution.12 Philip dying the year following, his son Lewis, to 


prevent seditions, was consecrated at Orleans by Daimbert, archbishop of 
Sens. Yvo, by a circular letter,422° answered the complaints made by the 
archbishop of Rheims.424 St. Yvo died on the 23d of December, in 1115, 
having governed his see twenty-three years. Pope Pius V., in 1570, granted 
an office in his honor to the whole order of Regular Canons on the 20th of 
May; and his name is commemorated on this day in the Martyrology of that 
order confirmed by Benedict XIV. His festival is kept in the diocese of 
Chartres; and the large shrine in which his sacred remains are exposed to 
public veneration, is shown in the rich treasury belonging to the stately 
cathedral. See St. Yvo’s letters and his life, compiled by F. Fronteau, the 
learned Genevevan Regular Canon, and prefixed to his works. The 
Bollandists have inserted the same in their great work with remarks. 
Fabricius also published it among the Opuscula of F. Fronteau at 
Hamburgh, in 1720, reprinted at Verona in 1733. See also Ceillier, t. 21, p. 
423, and Hist. Littér, de la France, t. 10 and 11. 


May 21* 


St. Felix of Cantalicio, C. 


FROM HE ACTS OF HIS BEATIFICATION, AND FROM HIS LIFE WRITTEN BY F. JOHN 
BAPTIST OF PERUGIA. SEE PAPEBROKE A.D. 18 MAIJ, T. 4, P. 203. 


A. D. 1587. 


St. Felix was born of poor but virtuous parents, at Cantalicio, near Citta 
Ducale, in the Ecclesiastical State, in 1513. For his extraordinary piety, he 
was from his infancy surnamed the Saint. At the time when in his childhood 
he kept cattle, and when afterwards he followed tillage and husbandry 
work, he was careful to sanctify his labor by a perfect spirit of penance. 
And he accompanied all his actions with devout prayer, so as even then to 
lead the life rather of a hermit than of a country laborer. He watched during 
part of the night in holy meditation, and to his painful life he added the 
austerity of rigorous abstinence and fasting. He contrived, without prejudice 
to his work, every day to hear mass, and he declined the ordinary 
amusements of those of his age. Oft in the fields, when he had driven his 
cattle into some solitary pasture, he would pray for several hours together, 
at the foot of some tree, before a cross which with his knife he had cut in 
the bark. At twelve years of age his father put him out to service, in quality 
first of shepherd, and afterwards of husbandman, in the family of Mark 
Tully Pichi, a virtuous gentleman who lived at Citta Ducale. In his tender 
years, before the faculties of his mind were sufficiently opened to qualify 
him for deep reflection and long meditation, his prayer chiefly consisted of 
the Our Father, Hail Mary, Creed, and Glory be to the Father, &c., 
especially of certain petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, which he seemed almost 
never to cease repeating in the fields with wonderful devotion. He was yet 
young, when he learned to habituate himself to the practice of holy 
meditation during his labor, and he soon attained to the perfection of 
heavenly contemplation, whereby the fire of divine affections is readily 
kindled in the heart by the least thought on God, as touchwood catches the 
flame; whereas holy meditation calls in the succor of reasoning drawn from 


the truths of faith, to excite ardent affections of virtue in the soul. It is a 
mistake to imagine that this exercise requires learning or sublime thoughts. 
Pious meditation is not a dry philosophical speculation. It chiefly consists in 
the affections of the will, and in profound sentiments of adoration, praise, 
compunction, humility, and other virtues. To be capable of this exercise, it 
is enough that a person has an understanding to know God, and a heart 
capable of feeling the power of his love. The most ignorant man can repeat 
often to God that he desires earnestly to love him, and always to glorify his 
holy name; he can bewail his ingratitude and sins, confess his weakness, 
and implore the divine pity and succor. To do this well, the most essential 
dispositions are humility and simplicity of heart; and to this holy art there is 
no greater enemy than that worldly science which swells the mind with 
secret self-sufficiency and pride. Even in a religious house this gift may be 
often denied to many who are distinguished by their learning or 
dignities,4®°2 while an illiterate, fervent lay-brother, who by perfect 
humility, obedience, and self-denial, has crucified in his heart all self-love 
and inordinate attachments to creatures, finds wings continually to soar to 
God by high contemplation. Even in the world, our saint, while he followed 
the plough, attained this gift. The tractableness and instinct of the beasts, 
the painfulness of his labor, the barrenness of the earth accursed by sin, the 
vanity of the world, the blindness of sinners, the sight of the heavens, the 
obedience of all nature, the beauty of the verdant fields, the watered lawns, 
and hanging forests—every object served to raise his heart to the praise of 
his Creator, or excite him to deplore in his sight his own spiritual miseries, 
and his distance from Him. In God, in himself, and in all creatures round 
about him, he found a perpetual fund of pious thoughts and affections; but 
the sufferings of our divine Redeemer were the most tender object of his 
devotions; and he was never weary in contemplating that great mystery, nor 
in paying to his loving Saviour the homages of adoration, love, and 
thanksgiving, renewing always the most perfect dedication of himself to his 
service. He was most humble, charitable, meek, and always cheerful. He 
spoke little, shunned the company of those whose conduct appeared 
irregular, abhorred all murmurs, complaints, and impatience. No injury or 
insult could provoke him to anger; and if any one reviled him, he was wont 
to say, with an engaging sweetness: “I pray God you may become a saint.” 


The servant of God found all the means of perfect sanctification in his 
condition in the world; but God was pleased, for his greater advancement, 
to call him to a penitential religious state; to which grace two accidents 
contributed to dispose him. As he was one day driving the plough, at the 
sight of his master, who came up dressed in black, the young oxen started, 
and dragged the plough over his body; yet he received no hurt. Gratitude for 
this merciful deliverance inspired him with an ardent desire of consecrating 
himself to the divine service. And by hearing soon after the lives of some of 
the ancient fathers of the desert read at his master’s house, he became 
extremely desirous to imitate them. 

The state of a lay-brother among the Capuchin friars seemed to him best 
to suit his design. He therefore petitioned for the habit, and was admitted to 
it at Citta Ducale. The guardian, when he gave him the habit, showed him a 
crucifix, explaining to him what our Saviour had suffered for us, and in 
what manner we ought to imitate him, by a life of humiliation and self- 
denial. At that moving sight, Felix burst into a flood of tears, and felt in his 
breast a vehement desire of bearing in himself, by the mortification of the 
flesh, the image of the sufferings of that Man-God, by which he might 
resemble his crucified master, and subdue in himself the old man. He 
performed his novitiate at Anticoli, and appeared already filled with the 
perfect spirit of his order, especially with a sincere love of poverty, 
humiliations, and the cross. He often cast himself at the feet of his master of 
novices, earnestly begging him to double his penances and mortifications, 
and to treat him with greater harshness and severity than the rest, who, he 
said, were more docile, and naturally more inclined to virtue. By this holy 
hatred and contempt of himself, he laid the foundation of so eminent a 
degree of sanctity that his fellow-religious usually called him the Saint. He 
was thirty years of age when he made his solemn vows, in 1545; four years 
after which he was settled in the convent of his order in Rome, and 
appointed questor, whose office it is to collect the daily alms for the 
subsistence of the community. This office requires a person of eminent 
virtue and prudence, and already perfect in the spirit of his order, who may 
be able to resist that of the world, which is that of covetousness and 
dissipation, capitally contrary to his strictest obligations.4®22 But the 
frequent occasions of humiliation, contempt, and suffering which attended 


this action, afford occasions for the exercise of penance, humility, patience, 
meekness, and other virtues. In this circumstance Felix thought himself 
most happy for no ambitious man is more greedy of honors than Felix 
appeared to be of contempt, which, out of sincere humility, he looked upon 
as his due. His recollection suffered no interruption. He never spoke unless 
obliged by necessity, and then in very few words, and with an edifying 
prudence and humility. He walked with his eyes east down, but his heart 
was always raised to God by prayer. No objects seemed to turn his mind 
from heavenly things, because he restrained his eyes from curiosity or 
vanity, and considered God and his will in every thing. He was much 
delighted with acts of praise, adoration, and thanksgiving; and he often 
repeated to others the words Deo gratias, inviting them to join with him in 
thanking God for all things. With the leave of his superiors, who placed an 
entire confidence in his piety and discretion, he assisted the poor 
abundantly out of the alms which he gathered. He visited the sick with the 
most tender charity, and sucked himself their most loathsome ulcers. He 
admonished sinners, and exhorted all to piety, especially dying persons, 
with a most moving unction and prudence. St. Philip Neri often conversed 
with him, being wonderfully delighted with that excellent spirit of humility 
and piety which he discovered in his soul, and in his whole deportment. 
When St. Charles Borromeo had sent the rules which he had drawn up for 
his Oblates at Milan, to St. Philip Neri, begging him to revise them, St. 
Philip excused himself and referred the book to our poor lay-brother. St. 
Felix declined the commission, alleging that he was an illiterate person. But 
being commanded in obedience to hear the rules read to him, to speak to 
every part, and direct what he thought best to be altered, he obeyed; and 
some things of great moment he advised to be expunged as too difficult, 
with which St. Charles complied, expressing his admiration at our humble 
saint’s heavenly discretion.124 

He always preserved his purity unspotted both in mind and body, 
guarding it by the strictest watchfulness over his senses, especially his eyes; 
and he never looked any woman in the face. He walked always barefoot, 
even without sandals, and chastised his body with incredible austerities; he 
wore a shirt of iron links and plates studded with rough spikes: and when he 
could do it without too remarkable a singularity, he fasted on bread and 


water: on the last three days in Lent he ate nothing at all. He privately used 
to pick out of the baskets the crusts left by the other religious for his own 
dinner. He watched a great part of the nights in prayer, allowing himself 
only two or three hours for sleep, which he usually took on his knees, 
leaning his head against a fagot, or lying down on the boards, or on twigs. 
At the least sign given him by any superior, he was always ready to do 
whatever was ordered him. He always called himself the ass or beast of 
burden, to serve the community, and regarded himself as one who was not 
to be ranked among the religious brethren. He thought himself unworthy 
even to converse with them; and on that account, when with them, he spoke 
very little. If any one contradicted him in indifferent things, he readily 
acquiesced in what they said, and was silent. When he ate alone, and 
thought no one saw him, he practised excessive austerities; but when he 
dined in company with others, he endeavored ordinarily to shun any 
singularity that could be taken notice of. It was his study to conceal from 
others, as much as possible, all heavenly favors which he received, and to 
avoid whatever might give them a good opinion of him. He disguised his 
mortifications under various pretences, and excused his going without 
sandals saying he walked more easily without them, but suppressed the 
inconveniences he felt in that mortification. In serving at mass, he was 
sometimes so overpowered by the abundance of his tears, and transported in 
ecstasies of divine love, that he was not able to answer the priest. The fire 
of divine love which burned in his breast, made him often sing short 
spiritual canticles, which it also inspired him to compose in a plain, simple 
style, but full of heavenly sentiments. In singing them he was often seen 
quite ravished and absorbed in God. He had the most ardent devotion to the 
passion of Christ, and in meditating on it usually watered the ground with 
abundant tears. The habitual union of his heart with God, made him often 
not perceive others near him, and sometimes he did not know who had been 
his companion abroad. When a certain brother in religion asked him how he 
could preserve so perfect a recollection amidst the variety of objects which 
he met in his office abroad, he answered: “Why, brother, every creature in 
the world will raise our hearts to God, if we look upon it with a good eye.” 
The extraordinary raptures with which he was often favored in prayer, are 
not to be expressed by words. He performed the office of the brother 
questor for his community in Rome forty years. When he was grown old, 


the cardinal protector, who loved him exceedingly for his extraordinary 
virtue, told his superiors that they ought now to ease him of that burden. 
But Felix begged that he might be shown no indulgence, lest by receiving 
earthly favors, he should be deprived of those which are heavenly; for the 
soul grows more sluggish if the body be too much cherished. Being 
seventy-two years old, he foretold his death to several companions, and to 
certain persons that lay dying. He soon after fell sick of a fever, and was 
comforted by a vision of the Blessed Virgin, accompanied with many holy 
angels. Shortly after this favor, he, in great spiritual joy, expired on the 18th 
of May, 1587. Many miracles were juridically approved, and St. Felix was 
beatified by Urban VIII., in 1625, and canonized by Clement XI., in 1721, 
though the bull of his canonization was only published by Benedict XIII., in 
1724,1695 His body remains in the church of his order in Rome. 

St. Felix, though little in the eyes of the world and in his own, was great 
before God. The poverty of a Lazarus, abandoned by all, but suffering with 
patience, resignation, and humility, is something far more glorious and 
more desirable than the most glittering sceptres. God will condemn the 
renowned exploits of those false divinities of the earth who have filled the 
world with the sound of their name; but he crowns the least desire of a 
humble heart employed in loving him. A person who lives in the world is 
bound to make all his actions perfect sacrifices to God, and purity of 
intention converts the works of any secular calling into the works of God. 
But this can only be formed and maintained in a life in which a constant 
spirit of piety animates the soul, and a considerable time is reserved for 
exercises of interior devotion. Let no man take sanctuary in purity of 
intention who suffers the works of his secular profession, much less 
company or pleasures, to engross his soul, and entirely to usurp his time. A 
life of business, and still more a life of pleasure, entangle and ensnare the 
mind, and leave in it a peculiar relish which is incompatible with pure 
heavenly desires, and a value for those maxims of the gospel wherein true 
heavenly wisdom consists, or with a serious constant application to the 
mortification of self-love and the passions. 


St. Godrick, Hermit 


He was born of very mean parents at Walpole, in Norfolk, and in his youth 
carried about little peddling wares which he sold in villages. Having by 
degrees improved his stock, he frequented cities and fairs, and made several 
voyages by sea to traffic in Scotland. In one of these he called at Holy 
Island, or Lindisfarne, where he was charmed and exceedingly edified with 
the retirement and religious deportment of the monks, and especially with 
the account which they gave him of the wonderful life of St. Cuthbert. He 
inquired of them every particular relating to him, visited every comer of 
that holy solitude and of the neighboring isle of Farne, and falling on his 
knees, prayed with many tears for grace to imitate the fervor of that saint in 
serving God, resolving for that purpose to give up all earthly pretensions. 
He entered upon a new course of life by a penitential devout pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and visited Compostella in his way home. After his return into 
Norfolk, he accepted the charge of house-steward in the family of a very 
rich man. The servants were not very regular, and for their private 
junketings often trespassed upon their neighbors. Godrick finding he was 
not able to prevent these injustices, and that the nobleman took no notice of 
his complaints about, them, being easy so long as he was no sufferer 
himself, left his place for fear of being involved in the guilt of such an 
injustice. 

After making a pilgrimage to St. Giles in France, and to Rome, he went 
to the north of England in order the better to carry into execution his design 
of devoting himself wholly to a retired life. A fervent servant of God, 
named Godwin, who had passed a considerable time in the monastery of 
Durham, and by conversing with the most holy monks and exercising 
himself in the interior and exterior practices of all virtues, was well 
qualified to be a director to an inexperienced novice, joined our saint, and 
they led together an austere anchoretical life in a wilderness situated on the 
north to Carlisle, serving one another, and spending both the days and 


nights in the praises of God. After two years God called Godwin to himself 
by a happy death after a short sickness. St. Godrick having lost his 
companion, made a second painful pilgrimage to Jerusalem. After his return 
he passed some time in the solitude of Streneshalch, now Whitby; but after 
a year and some months went to Durham to offer up his prayers before the 
shrine of St. Cuthbert, and from thence retired into the desert of Finchal, or 
Finkley, three miles from Durham, near the river Wear. St. John Baptist and 
St. Cuthbert he chose for his principal patrons and models. The austerities 
which he practised are rather to be admired than imitated. He had his 
regular tasks of devotion, consisting of psalms and other prayers which he 
had learned by heart, and which he constantly recited at midnight, break of 
day, and the other canonical hours, besides a great number of other 
devotions. Though he was ignorant of the very elements of learning, he was 
too well experienced in the happy art of conversing with God and his own 
soul ever to be at a loss how to employ his time in solitude. Whole days and 
nights seemed too short for his rapturous contemplations, one of which he 
often wished with St. Bruno he could have continued without interruption 
for eternity, in inflamed acts of adoration, compunction, love, or praise. His 
patience under the sharpest pains of sicknesses or ulcers, and all manner of 
trials, was admirable; but his humility was yet more astonishing. His 
conversation was meek, humble, and simple. He concealed as much as 
possible from the sight and knowledge of all men whatever might procure 
their esteem, and he was even unwilling any one should see or speak with 
him. Yet this he saw himself obliged to allow on certain days every week to 
such as came with the leave of the prior of Durham, under whose care and 
obedience he lived. A monk of that house was his confessor, said mass for 
him, and administered him the sacraments in a chapel adjoining to his cell, 
which the holy man had built in honor of St. John Baptist. He was most 
averse from all pride and vanity, and never spoke of himself but as of the 
most sinful of creatures, a counterfeit hermit, an empty phantom of a 
religious man: lazy, slothful, proud, and imperious, abusing the charity of 
good people who assisted him with their alms. But the more the saint 
humbled himself, the more did God exalt him by his grace, and by 
wonderful miraculous gifts. For several years before his death he was 
confined to his bed by sickness and old age. William of Newbridge, who 
visited him during that time, tells us that though his body appeared in a 


manner dead, his tongue was ever repeating the sacred names of the three 
divine Persons, and in his countenance there appeared a wonderful dignity, 
accompanied with an unusual grace and sweetness. Having remained in the 
desert sixty-three years, he was seized with his last illness, and happily 
departed to his Lord on the 21st of May, 1170, in the reign of Henry II. His 
body was buried in the chapel of St. John Baptist. Many miracles confirmed 
the opinion of his sanctity, and a little chapel was built in his memory by 
Richard, brother to Hugh Pidsey, bishop of Durham. See William of 
Newbridge,1. 2, c. 20; Matthew Paris, Matthew of Westminster, his life 
written by Nicholas of Durham his confessarius, and abridged by 
Harpsfield, Sec. 12, c. 45. See also the English Calendars, and those of the 
Benedictins, especially Menard’s and Edw. Mathew. Likewise Henschenius, 
t. 5, Maij, p. 68. 


St. Hospitius, Recluse in Provence 


COMMONLY CALLED SOSPIS 


He shut himself up in the ruins of an old tower near Villafranca, one league 
from Nice, in Provence, in a peninsula which is still called from him San- 
sospis. He girded himself of with an iron chain, lived only on bread and 
dates, and was honored with the gifts of prophecy and miracles. He died on 
the 21st of May, 681, on which day he is mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology. See S. Greg. of Tours, Papebroke, Baillet, &c. 


May 22" 


St. Yvo, Confessor 


From the informations taken for his canonization, twenty-seven years after 
his death, and from the bull itself See Dom. Morice, Hist. de la Bretagne. t. 
1, ad an. 1303; Papebroke, ad 19 Maij, t. 4, p. 583; Lobineau, Vies des 
Saints de la Bretagne p. 245. 


A. D. 1353. 


St. Yvo Helori, or son of Helor, descended from a noble and virtuous family 
near Treguier, in Brittany, was born in 1253. He studied grammar at home 
with unusual application and success, and at fourteen years of age was sent 
to Paris, where he learned the liberal arts and divinity: he applied himself to 
the civil and canon law at Orleans. His mother was wont frequently to say 
to him that he ought so to live as became a saint, to which his answer 
always was, that he hoped to be one. This resolution took deep root in his 
soul, and the impression of this obligation was in his heart a continual spur 
to virtue, and a check against the least shadow of any dangerous course. 
The contagious example of many loose companions at school served only to 
inspire him with the greater horror of evil, and moved him to arm himself 
more vigorously against it. The gravity of his behavior reclaimed many 
from their vicious courses. His time was chiefly divided betwixt study and 
prayer; and for his recreation he visited the hospitals, where he attended the 
sick with great charity, and comforted them under the severe trials of their 
suffering condition. During his ten years’ stay at Paris, whither he was sent 
at fourteen years of age, and where he went through a course of theology 
and canon law, he was the admiration of that university, both for the 
quickness of his parts and his extraordinary piety. He continued the same 
manner of life at Orleans, where he studied the decretals under the 
celebrated William de Blaye, afterwards bishop of Angouleme, and the 
institutions under Peter de la Chapelle, afterwards bishop of Toulouse and 
cardinal; but he increased his austerities and penance. He chastised his body 


with a hair shirt, always abstained from meat and wine; fasted all Lent and 
Advent and on many other days in the year or, bread and water, and took his 
rest, which was always very short, lying on a mat of straw, with a book or 
stone under his head for a pillow; and he never lay down till he was quite 
overpowered with sleep. 

He made a private vow of perpetual chastity; but this not being known, 
many honorable matches were proposed to him, which he modestly rejected 
as incompatible with his studious life. He long deliberated with himself 
whether to embrace a religious or a clerical state; but the desire of serving 
his neighbor determined him at length in favor of the latter. He desired, 
indeed, out of humility, always to remain in the lesser orders; but his bishop 
compelled him to receive the priesthood, a step which cost him many tears; 
though he had qualified himself for that sacred dignity by the most perfect 
purity of mind and body, and by a long and fervent preparation. Maurice, 
the archdeacon of Rennes. who was formerly by his office perpetual vicar 
of the bishop, appointed him official or ecclesiastical judge for that diocese. 
St. Yvo protected the orphans and widows, defended the poor, and 
administered justice to all with an impartiality, application, and tenderness, 
which gained him the good will even of those who lost their causes. He 
never pronounced sentence without shedding many tears, always having 
before his eyes the tribunal of the sovereign Judge, where he himself was 
one day to appear, and to stand silent at the bar. 

Many bishops strove who should be so happy as to possess him: his own 
prelate, Alan le Bruc bishop of Treguier, carried the point, and obliged him 
to leave Rennes. The saint, by his care, soon changed the face of this 
diocese, and reformed the clergy. The bad feared him, the good found in 
him a father, and the great ones respected him. Though himself a judge, in 
quality of official, he solicited causes in favor of the poor in other courts, 
pleaded them himself at the bar, and visited and comforted the prisoners. He 
was surnamed the advocate and lawyer of the poor. Once, not being able to 
reconcile a mother and a son, who pleaded violently against each other, he 
went and offered up mass for them, and they immediately came to an 
agreement together. He never took a fee, but pleaded all causes without any 
gratuity. His bishop, Alan de Bruc, nominated him rector of Tresdretz, and 
eight years after, his successor, Geoffrey Tournemine, of Lohanec, one of 
the most considerable parishes of the diocese, which he served ten years, till 


his death. He always rose at midnight to matins, and said every day mass 
with incredible devotion and fervor. In his preparation he continued long 
prostrate, quite absorbed in the consideration of the abyss of his own 
nothingness, and of the awful majesty of him to whom he was going to 
offer sacrifice, and the sanctity of the victim. He usually rose bathed in 
tears, which continued to flow abundantly, during the whole time he was 
celebrating the divine mysteries. Upon accepting the first curacy, he laid 
aside furs and every other ornament in dress, which his former dignity 
obliged him to wear, and he ever after used the meanest and plainest 
ecclesiastical garments that could be wom. His fasts and austerities he 
rather increased than abated; fasting, as we observed already, Lent, Advent, 
and all vigils, and Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, every week, so 
severely as to allow himself no other refection than bread and water. On 
other days he only added to his meal a pottage of peas or other pulse or 
herbs, and on the principal festivals of the year, a couple of eggs. Tears 
trickled from his eyes whenever he spoke on spiritual things, which were 
the usual subject of his discourse; and such was the energy of his words, as 
penetrated the souls of his hearers. He preached often in distant churches, 
besides his own, and sometimes thrice or five times on the same day. All 
differences were referred to him, and he took care to reconcile the parties. 
He built a house near his own for a hospital of the poor and sick; he washed 
their feet, cleansed their ulcers, served them at table, and ate himself only 
the scraps which they had left. He distributed his corn, or the price for 
which he sold it, among the poor, immediately after the harvest. When a 
certain person endeavored to persuade him to keep it some months, that he 
might sell it at a better price, he answered: “I know not whether I shall be 
then alive to give it.” Another time the same person said to him: “I have 
gained a fifth by keeping my corn.” “But I,” replied the saint, “a hundred 
fold by giving it immediately away.” On a certain occasion, when he had 
only one loaf in his house, he ordered it to be given to the poor, but upon 
his vicar’s complaint at this, he gave him one half of it, and divided the 
other half among the poor, reserving nothing for himself. Providence never 
failed him in his necessities. During the Lent, in 1303, he perceived his 
strength daily to decay; yet, far from abating any thing in his austerities, he 
thought himself obliged to redouble his fervor in proportion as he advanced 
nearer to eternity. On the eve of the Ascension he preached to his people, 


said mass, being upheld by two persons, and gave advice to all who 
addressed themselves to him. After this he lay down on his bed, which was 
a hurdle of twigs platted together, and received the last sacraments. From 
that moment he entertained himself with God alone, till his soul went to 
possess him in his glory. His death happened on the 19th of May, 1303, in 
the fiftieth year of his age.1®° The greatest part of his relics are kept in the 
cathedral of Treguier. Charles of Blois, duke of Brittany, placed a portion in 
the church of our Lady at Lamballe, capital of his county (now the duchy) 
of Penthievre. From another portion given to the abbey of our Saviour, of 
the Cistercian Order, small distributions have been made to St. Peter’s at 
Louvain, to Mechlin, Gant, and other places. The duke of Brittany, John of 
Montfort, (competitor with Charles of Blois for that duchy, which after his 
death was carried by his valiant widow, and enjoyed by his son,) who went 
to Rome to solicit his canonization, declared, that under a distemper, being 
given over by physicians, he was restored to his health by imploring St. 
Yvo’s_ intercession. Many other miracles were proved before the 
commissaries of John XXII., in 1330, and St. Yvo was canonized by 
Clement VI., in 1347. His festival is celebrated in the several dioceses in 
Brittany, and his name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 19th of 
May. The university of Nantes puts itself under the special protection of his 
patronage. The Bretons founded a collegiate church in his honor at Paris, in 
1348. The chapel of Kirmartin, where the saint lived, which was first 
dedicated under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, now bears his name: a 
church in Rome, and several others in other places, are built in his honor. 

St. Yvo was a saint amidst the dangers of the world; but he preserved his 
virtue untainted only by arming himself carefully against them, by 
conversing assiduously with God in prayer and holy meditation, and by 
most watchfully shunning the snares of bad company. Without this 
precaution all the instructions of parents, and all other means of virtue, are 
ineffectual; and a soul is sure to split against this rock, which does not steer 
wide of it. God preserved Toby faithful amidst the Samaritan idolaters, and 
Lot in Sodom itself; but he will never protect those who voluntarily seek 
danger and court destruction. Who, for pleasure or amusement, would 
choose to live in a pest-house, continually to converse with persons infected 
with the plague, and to breathe an impoisoned air? The maxims both of 


reason and religion command us to fly from out of the midst of Babylon, 
that is, from the company of abandoned sinners, whose very conversation 
and deportment secretly spread a baneful influence over our minds. 


St. Basiliscus, Bishop of Comana in Pontus, M. 


He received the crown of martyrdom together with St. Lucia, at Nicomedia, 
in 312, under the tyrant Maximinus Daia. Peace being soon after restored to 
the church, his body was honorably brought back to Comana. St. 
Chrysostom died in the Presbyterium, or community of the clergy 
belonging to the church of St. Basiliscus. The martyr had before 
admonished the priest in a dream to prepare a lodging for his brother John; 
and he comforted St. Chrysostom by a vision, in which he bade him be of 
good courage, for the next day they should be together. See Palladius in vita 
Chrys. Theodoret, and Sozomen. 


St.s Castus and Aemilius, MM. 


They had first fallen in the persecution; but being touched with remorse, 
rose again with greater fervor, and triumphed over the flames. St. Austin, in 
a sermon which he preached on their festival, says, they fell like St. Peter, 
by presuming on their own strength. They suffered in Africa, probably 
under Decius, in 250. See St. Cyprian de lapsis; St. Austin, Serm. 285, and 
the old African Martyrology of the fifth century. 


St. Bobo, Confessor 


He was a gentleman of Provence, and a great soldier, the father of the poor, 
and protector of his country against the Saracens, whom he often defeated 
when they poured into Provence by sea from Spain and Africa. He 
afterwards led a penitential contemplative life for many years; and, being 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, died at Voghera, near Pavia, in 985. His name is 
in great veneration in Provence, and his festival a holiday of precept in most 
cities in Lombardy. See his exact life in the Acta Sanctorum. 


St. Conall 


ABBOT OF ENNIS-CHAVIL, IN THE COUNTY OF TYRCONNEL, IN IRELAND 


In this province he is the most celebrated patron and titular saint of a most 
extensive parish, where he is honored with extraordinary devotion; his feast 
is most famous, and the church and well which bear his name are visited by 


pilgrims. See Colgan, MSS. ad 22 Maij. 


May 23 


St. Julia, V. M. 


FROM HER AUTHENTIC ACTS GIVEN BY RUINART IN AN APPENDIX TO HIS EDITION 
OF THE HISTORY OF VICTOR VITENALS DE PERSEC. VANDAL. 


FIFTH AGE 


She was a noble virgin at Carthage, who, when that city was taken by 
Genseric, in 439, was sold for a slave to a pagan merchant of Syria. Under 
the most mortifying employments of her station, by cheerfulness and 
patience, she found, besides her sanctification, a present happiness and 
comfort, which the world could not have afforded. All the time she was not 
employed in her master’s business was devoted to prayer and reading books 
of piety. She fasted very rigorously every day but Sunday; nor could all the 
entreaties of her master, who was charmed with her fidelity and other 
virtues, nor the hardships of her situation, prevail with her to be more tender 
of herself. The merchant thought proper to carry her with him in one of his 
voyages to Gaul, where he imported the most valuable commodities of the 
Levant. Having reached the northern part of Corsica, or that point now 
called Capo-Corso, he cast anchor and went on shore to join the pagans of 
the place in an idolatrous festival kept there at that time, with the sacrifice 
of a bull. Julia was left at some distance, because she would not be defiled 
by the superstitious ceremonies, which she openly reviled. Felix, the 
governor of the island, who was a bigoted pagan, asked the merchant who 
this woman was who dared to insult the gods. He informed him that she was 
a Christian, and that all his authority over her was too weak to prevail with 
her to renounce her religion; but that he found her so diligent and faithful he 
could not part with her. The governor offered him four of his best female 
Slaves in exchange for her. But the merchant, whose name was Eusebius 
replied: “No: all you are worth will not purchase her; for I would freely lose 
the most valuable thing I have in the world, rather than be deprived of her.” 
However, the governor, while Eusebius was drunk and asleep, took upon 
him to compel her to sacrifice to his gods. He proffered to procure her 


liberty if she would comply. The saint made answer that she was as free as 
she desired to be, as long as she was allowed to serve Jesus Christ: and 
whatever should happen, she would never purchase her liberty by so 
abominable a crime. Felix thinking himself derided by her undaunted and 
resolute air, in a transport of rage, caused her to be struck on the face, and 
the hair of her head to be torn off; and lastly, ordered her to be hanged on a 
cross till she expired. Certain monks of the isle of Gorgon (which is now 
called La Gorgona, and lies between Corsica and Leghorn) carried off her 
body; but in 763, Desiderius, king of Lombardy, removed her relics to 
Brescia, where her memory is celebrated with great devotion. 

St. Julia, whether free or a slave, whether in prosperity or in adversity, 
was equally fervent and devout. She adored all the sweet designs of 
providence; and, far from complaining, she never ceased to praise and thank 
God under all his holy appointments, making them always the means of her 
virtue and sanctification. God, by an admirable chain of events, raised her 
by her fidelity to the honor of the saints, and to the dignity of a virgin and 
martyr. 


St. Desiderius, Bishop of Langres, Martyr 


The good shepherd is always ready, in imitation of his divine model, to lay 
down his life for his sheep. Such this holy pastor approved himself. When 
certain pagan barbarians ravaged that part of Gaul, St. Desiderius, 
accompanied with his clergy, went out to meet them; but was massacred 
with his followers, and fell a victim to save his flock. Sigebert says this 
happened in the invasion of Chrocus, the German king, under Gallien; but 
Tillemont thinks it rather ought to be placed in 411, when the Alans, 
Sueves, and Vandals plundered that country. See Tillemont, t. 11, p. 540; 
Gall. Christ. Nov. t. 4, p. 510. 


St. Desiderius, Bishop of Vienne, Martyr 


When queen Brunehaut governed the courts of her two sons, Theodebert, 
king of Austrasia, and Theodoric of Burgundy, this zealous pastor boldly 
reproved her for her incests and cruelties; but a sermon which he preached 
before her and Theodoric on chastity, chiefly in the words of St. Paul, 
procured him the crown of martyrdom; for, in his return home, he was, by 
their order and contrivance, murdered by three assassins in a village now 
called St. Didier de Chalaraine, near the brook of that name in the 
principality of Dombes, in 612. See Fredegarius, Aimoinus, Jonas, &c., 
quoted by Henschenius the Bollandist; and Acta vel Passio S. Desiderii M., 
a Sisebuto Rege (Hispanie) composita, published by Flores. Espana 
Sagrada, t. 7, Append. 4, p. 337. 


May 24" 


St. Vincent of Lerins, C. 


SEE HIS COMMONITORIUM ADVERSUS HAIRETICOS, WITH THE ENGLISH PREFACE OF 
MR. REEVES, T. 2; ALSO CEILLIER AND ORSI: AND HIS JUSTIFICATION AND LIFE IN 
PAPEBROKE, ACTA SANCTOR. T. 3, P. 284. 


A. D. 450. 


St. Vincent was of Gaulish extraction, had a polite education, was 
afterwards for some time an officer in the army, and lived with dignity in 
the world. He informs us in his Prologue, that having been some time lossed 
about in the storms of a bustling military life, he began seriously to consider 
the dangers with which he was surrounded, and the vanity and folly of his 
pursuits. He desired to take shelter in the harbor of religion, which he calls 
the safest refuge from the world.4®24 His view in this resolution was, that he 
might strenuously labor to divest his soul of its ruffling passions, of pride 
and vanity, and to offer to God the acceptable sacrifice of a humble and 
Christian spirit, and that being further removed from worldly temptations, 
he might endeavor more easily to avoid not only the wrecks of the present 
life, but also the burnings of that which is to come. In these dispositions he 
retired from the crowds of cities, and made for the desired haven with all 
the sail ho could. The place he chose for his retirement was in a small 
remote island, sheltered from the noise of the world. This Gennadius 
assures us to have been the famous monastery of Lerins, situated in the 
lesser of the two agreeable green islands which formerly bore the name of 
Lerins, not far from the coast of Lower Provence towards Antibes. In this 
place he shut himself up, that he might attend solely to what God 
commands us, and study to know him. Vincent reflected that tune is always 
snatching something from us: its fleeting moments pass as quick as they 
come, never, never more to return, as water which is gone from its source 
runs to it no more. Our course is almost run out; the past time appears as a 
shadow; so will that which is now to come when it shall be once over, and 
no tears, no entreaties, no endeavors, can recall the least moment we have 


already let slip unimproved. In these reflections the fervent servant of God 
assures us that he earnestly strove to redeem time,428 and to be always 
turning it to the best account, that this invaluable grace might not rise up at 
the last day in judgment against him. He considered that true faith is 
necessary to salvation no less than morality, and that the former is the 
foundation of Christian virtue; and he grieved to see the church at that time 
pestered with numberless heresies, which sucked their poison from their 
very antidote, the Holy Scriptures, and which, by various wiles, spread on 
every side their dangerous snares. To guard the faithful against the false and 
perplexing glosses of modern subtle refiners, and to open the eyes of those 
who had been already seduced by them, he, with great clearness, eloquence, 
and force of reasoning, wrote a book, which he entitled, A Commonitory 
against Heretics, which he composed in 434, three years after the general 
council of Ephesus had condemned the Nestorians. He had chiefly in view 
the heretics of his own times, especially Nestorians and the Apollinarists, 
but he confuted them by general, clear principles, which overturn all 
heresies to the end of the world. Together with the ornaments of eloquence 
and erudition, the inward beauty of his mind, and the brightness of his 
devotion, sparkle in every page of his book. 

Out of humility, he disguises himself under the name of Peregrinus, to 
express the quality of being a pilgrim or stranger on earth, and one by his 
monastic state, in a more particular manner, estranged from the world. He 
styles himself The least of all the servants of God, and less than the least of 
all the saints, unworthy to bear the holy name of a Christian. He lays down 
this rule, or fundamental principle, in which he found, by a diligent inquiry, 
all Catholic pastors and the ancient fathers to agree, that such doctrine is 
truly Catholic as hath been believed in all places, at all times, and by all the 
faithful.4222 By this test of universality, antiquity, and consent, he saith, all 
controverted points in belief must be tried. He showeth, that while 
Novatian, Photinus, Sabellius, Donatus, Arius, Eunomius, Jovinian, 
Pelagius, Celestius, and Nestorius expounded the divine oracles different 
ways, to avoid the perplexity of errors, we must interpret the Holy 
Scriptures by the tradition of the Catholic church, as the clew to conduct us 
in the truth. For this tradition, derived from the apostles, manifesteth the 
true meaning of the Holy Scriptures, and all novelty in faith is a certain 


mark of heresy; and, in religion, nothing is more to be dreaded than itching 
ears after new teachers. He saith: “They who have made bold with one 
article of faith will proceed on to others; and what will be the consequence 
of this reforming of religion, but only that these refiners will never have 
done till they have reformed it quite away.”!2 He elegantly expatiates on 
the divine charge given to the church, to maintain inviolable the sacred 
depositum of faith1®°! He takes notice that heretics quote the sacred 
writings at every word, and that in the works of Paulus Samosatenus, 
Priscillian, Eunomius, Jovinian, and other like pests of Christendom, almost 
every page is painted and laid on thick with scripture texts, which Tertullian 
also remarks. But in this, saith St. Vincent, heretics are like those poisoners 
or quacks who put off their destructive potions under inscriptions of good 
drugs, and under the title of infallible cures.1®2 They imitate the father of 
lies, who quoted scripture against the Son of God when he tempted him.193 
The saint adds, that if a doubt arise in interpreting the meaning of the 
scriptures in any point of faith, we must summon in the holy fathers, who 
have lived and died in the faith and communion of the Catholic church, and 
by this test we shall prove the false doctrine to be novel. For that only we 
must look upon as indubitably certain and unalterable, which all, or the 
major part of these fathers have delivered, like the harmonious consent of a 
general council. But if any one among them, be he ever so holy, ever so 
learned, holds any thing besides, or in opposition to the rest, that is to be 
placed in the rank of singular and private opinions, and never to be looked 
upon as the public, general, authoritative doctrine of the church.4% After a 
point has been decided in a general council, the definition is irrefragable. 
These general principles, by which all heresies are easily confounded, St. 
Vincent explains with equal eloquence and perspicuity.4®2 His diction is 
pure and agreeable, his reasoning close and solid; and no controversial book 
ever expressed so much, and such deep sense, in so few words. The same 
rules are laid down by Tertullian in his book of Prescriptions, by St. Ireneeus 
and other fathers. St. Vincent died in the reigns of Theodosius II. and 
Valentinian III., consequently before the close of the year 456.49°8 His relics 
are preserved with respect at Lerins, and his name occurs in the Roman 
Martyrology. 


St. Vincent observes/6°4 that souls which have lost the anchorage of the 
Catholic faith, “are tossed and shattered with inward storms of clashing 
thoughts, that by this restless posture of mind they may be made sensible of 
their danger; and taking down the sails of pride and vanity which they have 
unhappily spread before every gust of heresy, they may make all the sail 
they can into the safe and peaceful harbor of their holy mother the Catholic 
church; and being sick from a surfeit of errors, may there discharge those 
foul and bitter waters to make room for the pure waters of life. There they 
may unlearn well what they have learned ill; may get a right notion of all 
those doctrines of the church they are capable of understanding, and believe 
those that surpass all understanding.” 


St.s Donatian and Rogatian, MM. 


There lived at Nantes an illustrious young nobleman called Donatian, who 
having received the holy sacrament of regeneration, led a most edifying life, 
and laid himself out with much zeal in converting others to faith in Christ. 
His elder brother Rogatian was not able to resist the moving example of his 
piety, and the force of his discourses, and desired to be baptized. But the 
bishop having withdrawn and concealed himself for fear of the persecution, 
he was not able to receive that sacrament, but was shortly after baptized in 
his blood. For he declared himself a Christian at a time when to embrace 
that sacred profession was to become a candidate for martyrdom. The 
emperor Maximian sent an order to the prefect, directing him to put to death 
all who refused to sacrifice to Jupiter and Apollo. This must have happened 
when that emperor was in Gaul occupied in his expedition either against the 
Bagaude in 286, or against Carausius, who, having assumed the purple in 
Britain, maintained himself in that usurped dignity seven years. The acts of 
these martyrs attribute this order to the emperors Dioclesian and Maximian, 
but we find it usual to ascribe to both those emperors the decrees of one. 
The prefect to whom it was addressed seems to have been the cruel 
persecutor Rictius Varus, prefect of the Belgic, and probably also of the 
Celtic Gaul. The title of president which the acts give him, only belonged to 
a governor who had power of life and death. The prefect arriving at Nantes, 
Donatian was impeached before him for professing himself a Christian, and 
for having withdrawn others, particularly his brother, from the worship of 
the gods. Donatian was therefore apprehended, and having boldly confessed 
Christ before the governor, was cast into prison and loaded with irons. 
Rogatian was also brought before the prefect, who endeavored first to gain 
him by flattering speeches, but finding him inflexible, sent him to prison 
with his brother. Rogatian grieved that he had not been able to receive the 
sacrament of baptism, and prayed that the kiss of peace which his brother 
gave him might supply it. Donatian also prayed for him that his faith might 


procure him the effect of baptism, and the effusion of his blood that of the 
sacrament of chrism, that is, of confirmation. They passed that night 
together in fervent prayer. They were the next day called for again by the 
prefect, to whom they declared that they were ready to suffer for the name 
of Christ whatever torments were prepared for them. By the order of the 
inhuman judge they were first stretched on the rack, afterwards their heads 
were pierced with lances, and lastly cut off, about the year 287.168 Their 
bodies were buried near the place where they suffered. The Christians some 
time after built them a sepulchre, at the foot of which the bishops of Nantes 
chose their burial-place. Towards the close of the fifth century, the 
Christians built a church upon the place, which has been successively in the 
hands of monks and canons, and is at present parochial. The bodies of these 
two martyrs in 1145 were translated by Albert, bishop of Ostia, to the 
cathedral, where they remain in great veneration. See their authentic acts, 
though they seem only to have been written in the fifth century, in Ruinart, 
Act. Sincer., p. 279; Tillemont, t. 4, p. 491; Ceillier, t. 3, p 362; Lobineau, 
Vies des Saints de la Bretagne, p. 2. 


St. John De Prado, Priest, M. 


He was a native of the kingdom of Leon, in Spain, and embraced in his own 
country the austere order of the Barefooted Observantin Franciscans. Being 
sent by the authority of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide to preach the 
faith in the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, he discharged himself with so 
great zeal that the Mahometans cast him into a dungeon loaded with chains. 
The holy confessor suffered with constancy and joy most cruel scourgings 
and other inhuman torments, and consummated his martyrdom by fire on 
the 24th of May, on which his name is inserted in the Franciscan 
Martyrology, by order of Benedict XIV. He was solemnly beatified by 
Benedict XIII. in 1728. See that pope’s Bull, t. 10; Bullar., part 4, p. 333. 


May 25" 


St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi, V. 


FROM HER LIFE, WRITTEN BY HER CONFESSARIUS, PUCCINI, AND FROM THE BULL 
OF HER CANONIZATION. SEE BAERT, THE BOLLANDIST, T. 6, MAIJJ, P. 177. 


A. D. 1607 


The family of the Pazzi was one of the most illustrious in the republic of 
Florence, and was allied to the sovereign house of Medicis; but the birth of 
this saint hath reflected on it greater glory than the long list of heroes, 
statesmen, governors, and other great personages which it displays. Nor was 
her maternal family of the Blondelmonti inferior in rank, or less fruitful in 
great men. She was born in that city in 1566, and in honor of St. Catharine 
of Sienna received her name in baptism. From the first dawn of reason there 
appeared in her the happy presages of that eminent virtue of which she 
became a perfect model. When only seven years old, she was so 
compassionate to the poor, that she was wont to deprive herself of her meat 
to give it to some beggar; and such was her devotion, that it was her custom 
to steal privately from the company of her playfellows to spend her time in 
secret prayer. In her tender infancy she was accustomed to repeat often the 
Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary, and Creed, and other devotions; and she taught 
other poor children the same with wonderful care and zeal. When her father 
carried her into the country, it was her custom and her delight to assemble 
together the little girls of the village, and to teach them what she knew of 
the Christian doctrine; which she did with wonderful modesty and patience. 
One day it happened that she had begun to instruct a young girl of one of 
her father’s tenants in her catechism, when she was told that she must go 
back to Florence; but she cried so much at the thought of leaving her work 
of charity imperfect, that her father carried the other girl with them to the 
city, where the young saint finished her instruction. At eight or nine years of 
age, she began more ardently to apply herself to holy prayer, and she 
employed whole hours in that exercise. In this divine school she learned the 
most perfect sentiments of all virtues, and began to feel so strong a desire to 


love and please God, that worldly amusements were tedious and bitter to 
her. She knew no pleasure but in speaking to God, or of God, or heavenly 
things. She often left her bed in the night, to lie on the floor or on straw. 
One day she made herself a crown of rushes interwoven with thorns, tied it 
on her head, and lay all night with it, suffering the pain which the pricks of 
the thorns gave her. To this action she was moved at nine years of age, by a 
meditation on the sufferings of Christ; which mystery from that time was 
the chief object of her pious thoughts and devotions during the remainder of 
her life. Once, on St. Andrew’s day, in her meditation, her heart was so 
inflamed with a desire of suffering with and for Christ, that she swooned 
away; and her mother was afraid she was dying. After she was grown up 
and a nun, coming to herself from a like fit, she cried out: “O Love, this 
grace is like that which I received in my childhood, when my mother 
thought it a corporeal disorder.” By hair-shirts, and other severe 
mortifications, she endeavored to conform herself to Christ crucified, and 
put on her head in the night a plaited crown of prickly olive branches. She 
always wept at the sight of any grievous corporal distress and much more 
for any spiritual misery of her neighbor. Such was her sender devotion to 
the blessed eucharist, that she loved to be near those who came from the 
holy communion, as if by love she perceived the odor of Christ’s presence. 
She made her first communion with wonderful devotion at ten years of age; 
and at twelve, by vow consecrated her virginity to God. At fourteen, her 
father being made by the grand-duke governor of Cortona, she was placed 
by him a pensioner in the monastery of St. John in Florence. There she gave 
full scope to her devotion, and employed every morning four hours in pious 
meditation on her knees. Out of humility, she usually kept at a distance 
from the nuns, whom she respected as the favorite spouses of Christ. 

After fifteen months her father took her home, with the view of procuring 
her an honorable and advantageous match. Several proposals were made to 
her, and her parents were very pressing for her consent. But she protested 
that the disposal of herself in marriage was no longer in her power. In the 
choice of a religious state, being much pleased with the custom of frequent 
and almost daily communion practised among the Carmelite nuns, she 
preferred that order, and entered their monastery, in St. Fridian’s suburb, at 
Florence, on the eve of the Assumption, in 1582. She continued some days 
in a secular habit, that she might be the better acquainted with the rule. It is 


not to be expressed how much those holy and fervent virgins were edified 
by the great virtues which she practised. But her parents, after fifteen days, 
took her home again for three months, the better to try her vocation. 
However, she would by no means consent ever to put on fine clothes, or do 
any thing which seemed to favor vanity or sensuality. Having obtained their 
blessing, she on the 1st of December returned to the monastery, being then 
fifteen years old, and took the habit on the 30th of January following. When 
the priest put the crucifix into her hands, saying those words: God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ;1®°2 a 
seraphic ardor appeared in her countenance, and she felt herself inflamed 
with a burning desire of suffering during her whole life for Christ; and 
trampling under her feet all the vanities of the world, she gave herself most 
perfectly to Christ crucified, with the most firm purpose never to have any 
other spouse. After taking the habit, she threw herself at the feet of her 
mistress, begging she would never spare her in the most sensible self- 
denials and humiliations. During her novitiate, the example of her fervor 
excited those who were witnesses of it to the divine love. Being visited by a 
severe fit of sickness, her desire of suffering for the love of Him who died 
for us, was a subject of edification to the whole house. One of her sisters 
asking her how she could endure so much pain without any complaint, and 
even without speaking of her ailments, or even asking for any thing to 
comfort her, she answered, pointing to a crucifix which was near the side of 
her bed: “See what the infinite love of God hath suffered for my salvation. 
This same love sees my weakness, and gives me courage. They who call to 
mind the sufferings of Christ, and offer their own to God through his 
passion, find their pains sweet and amiable.” Under this illness, she was 
admitted to her religious profession on the 17th of May, 1584. 

In religion, she changed her name Catharine into that of Mary Magdalen, 
out of devotion to that great model of penitent souls. After this consecration 
of herself to God, she enjoyed great heavenly consolations and frequent 
raptures during forty days, especially after her communions; as if her 
heavenly spouse would by these caresses celebrate with her his spiritual 
nuptials It is the general remark of the most experienced masters of a 
spiritual life. that God frequently visits souls, upon their fervent conversion 
from the world, with his comforts; in which, by the divine lights which he 


infuses, they sea their own nothingness, and advance in the sentiments of 
sincere humility; and are at the same time attracted by the feelings of his 
goodness to run in the sweet odor of his perfumes. This taste of his 
consolations encourages them to suffer trials with joy for his sake; and these 
never fail to succeed. For God, who is infinitely jealous of the hearts of his 
servants, will not suffer in them any rival. Wherefore, perfectly to crucify in 
them all secret self-love, that they may be fitted for vessels of his pure love, 
and to teach them thoroughly to know themselves, he throws them into the 
crucible of internal tribulation; and this fire is usually the more severe, the 
higher the degree of sanctity is to which he in his mercy designs to raise 
them. This our saint experienced by the state of interior desolation into 
which she fell from this first taste of his spiritual joy. But her virtue was 
solid, because humble, patient, and constant. She desired not heavenly 
comforts, deeming herself of all others the most unworthy; and the favors 
which she received she endeavored to conceal from men, referring them 
entirely to the gratuitous goodness of their author, and from them learning 
the more to humble herself and to raise her soul to his most pure love. It 
was always her desire to suffer for his sake, and this her thirst of the cross 
seemed insatiable. But whether in anguish or in consolation, the spring of 
her affections was the most ardent love of her heavenly spouse. She was 
often heard to cry out, “O Love! Love is not loved, not known by his own 
creatures! O my Jesus! if I had a voice strong and loud enough that I could 
be heard by all men in all the parts of the world, how would I cry out that 
this love might be known, loved, and esteemed by all men as the only true 
incomprehensible good! but the cursed poison of self-love robs men of this 
high knowledge, and renders them incapable of it.” She often invited, with 
all the fervor of her soul, all angels, men, stars, birds, beasts, plants, grains 
of sand, drops of water, and the whole chorus of the creation, to convert 
themselves into tongues, to praise, bless, and magnify the divine immensity 
and love. She sighed and wept much for the conversion of sinners, and 
when called away by public duties, or obliged to go to rest, often said, “Is it 
possible that I should take any rest while I consider how much God is 
offended on earth? O Love! I do it by obedience, and to fulfil thy holy 
will.” 

Fearing lest at the time of her profession she might have offended God by 
too eager a desire of making that sacrifice, she begged and obtained leave to 


live as a novice two years after her vows. This term being completed, 
coming out of the novitiate, she was made second directress of the extern 
young girls. Three years after, she finished her juniorate, or term among the 
young nuns, and was employed in instructing the novices. During these first 
five years, almighty God was pleased to exercise her by most severe interior 
trials. She fasted always on bread and water, except on Sundays and 
holidays, on which she took Lenten diet. She added all other kinds of bodily 
austerities, and at the same time suffered most grievous pains and anguish 
of soul. She was assaulted with the most violent temptations of impurity, 
gluttony, pride, infidelity, and blasphemy. Her imagination was often filled 
with those abominations, the very name or thought of which fills chaste 
souls with the greatest horror. She had recourse by prayer to the spouse and 
to the queen of virgins against the obstinacy and rage of this enemy, and 
chastised her body with disciplines, hair-shirts, studded iron girdles, lying 
hard, and the like inventions. Her mind was also troubled with the most 
hideous images of hellish monsters, and seemed abandoned, like Job, to the 
power of hell; and her soul was plunged into a state of darkness in which 
she was able to see nothing but horror in herself and in all things about her. 
Thoughts of blasphemy and infidelity infested her so violently that she 
sometimes cried out to her sisters, “Pray for me that I may not blaspheme 
God instead of praising him.” Fasting, which by habit and grace was 
formerly easy, now became grievous. Her sisters likewise despised her, 
looking on her foregoing graces, which they had formerly admired, to have 
been illusions. Nevertheless, God did not totally withdraw himself from his 
faithful spouse. Her chief support and comfort was in the meditation of 
Christ’s passion, in which she conceived fresh burning desires to become 
still more like that man of interior as well as exterior sorrows. After five 
years in this suffering state, God restored to her soul his holy peace and the 
comfort of his divine presence. In 1590, on Whitsunday, at Matins, when 
the Te Deum was intoned she fell into a rapture, and after the divine office, 
the joy which shone on her face and appeared in her words testified the 
return of her inward comforter. Squeezing by the hand the mother prioress 
and the mistress of the novices, she desired them to rejoice with her, saying, 
“Now winter is passed with me; assist me to thank and glorify my good 
Creator.” She was endued with a spirit of prophecy, and among other things, 
foretold the popedom to Leo XI. and his death soon after his election. 


In 1598 she was appointed mistress of the novices for three years, 
according to the custom of the house, and in 1601 was continued in the 
same office; but in 1604 chosen sub-prioress, which office she discharged 
till her death. Her union with God seemed uninterrupted, and his name 
sufficed to transport her soul in raptures of love. She often repeated the 
doxology, Glory be to the Father, and always with incredible ardor bowing 
her body, and offering herself to all labors and every sort of death for God’s 
honor She considered only the pure will of God in all things with 
inexpressible fervor, and often repeated, “The will of God is ever most 
amiable.” And to her sisters, “How rich a traffic have we with God when 
we do every thing with a pure and vehement intention to please and honor 
him.” She appeared in every action like a glowing seraph, glorifying her 
Creator with all the powers and strength of her soul, and sometimes cried 
out, “Come, souls, come, love your God who so much loveth you. O Love, 
I die with mortal anguish when I see how little you are known and loved. O 
Love! Love! if you find no place to rest in, come all to me; I will lodge you. 
O souls created by Love, why do not you love?” She instructed her novices 
to sing the divine office with such awe and trembling in the company of the 
angels, as if they in spirit prostrated themselves at every word. If the divine 
office was sung too fast, she asked leave to go out, and would afterwards 
say, “What business could you have of greater importance that you were in 
such a hurry?” Her extreme thirst after the salvation of souls made her shed 
perpetual tears for the conversion of infidels, heretics, and sinners; and she 
often exhorted her sisters in the most moving manner to offer up all their 
actions for that end. Her devotion to the holy eucharist was extraordinary; 
and she used to say, that if it were necessary, she would joyfully enter the 
lion’s den, and suffer all pains for the sake of communicating. But her 
humility was most admirable. She always spoke of herself as of the bane of 
her community, and the outcast and abomination of all creatures. It was her 
delight to be forgotten, contemned, reprimanded, and employed in the 
meanest offices. She would often cry out. “O nothingness! how little art 
thou known!””1820 

In 1602 she contracted a violent cold and cough, which in 1603 was 
followed by the bursting of a vein and an abundant vomiting of blood, 
which often returned upon her. However, she recovered a little, and in 


October, 1604, she was chosen sub-prioress. The three last years of her life 
she endured violent headaches, fevers, sweats, pains in her breast, was 
subject to a spitting of blood, and a scurvy in her gums, by which she lost 
all her teeth. With these bodily pains she sometimes labored under the most 
grievous inward spiritual dryness and desolation of soul; yet her prayer was 
to suffer more, to suffer without any comfort, to drink gall without any 
honey. Love on one side made her desire to die to be united to her God; yet 
life seemed desirable that she might still suffer for love. Having exhorted 
her sisters to fervor, and to the love of suffering, she received extreme 
unction, and still communicated every day during the twelve days she 
survived. She expired soon after receiving the holy sacrament by way of 
viaticum, on the 25th of May, 1607, being forty-one years, one month, and 
twenty-four days old, of which she had lived twenty-four years and three 
months in the religious habit. Her body has been often examined, and 
always found without any corruption. It is kept in a sumptuous shrine, in the 
church of her monastery, which was since removed into the city of Florence 
in 1628 God has honored it by frequent miraculous cures. The saint was 
beatified by Urban VIII. in the year 1626, and canonized by Clement IX. in 
1669. 

It was the prayer of this saint, under her severest trials, that she might live 
only to glorify God by her patience and submission in suffering by his will, 
and for his sake.4°4! Our love of God must be very imperfect, since we are 
so impatient under the least trials, and so unwilling to suffer, and since we 
find the duties of religion troublesome and uneasy. They appear severe in 
the beginning of a virtuous life; but to him that has conquered, the yoke of 
Christ is easy, and to fervor and love barsh things become pleasant. It is 
also the property of a habit to render difficult things easy. For as it becomes 
a second nature, what flows from it is natural, consequently pleasant and 
easy. When the love of virtue has once rooted itself in the soul, its practice 
is no more than embracing and enjoying what we love. This, therefore, is 
one constant character of perfection in scripture, that delight and pleasure 
accompany the practice of virtue. The ways of wisdom are the ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.1®“ And to him that loves, the 
commandments of God are not grievous.+£2 Hence it is that the good man’s 
delight is in the law of the Lord, and he meditates therein night and day.18/4 


Nor does he delight less in action than meditation. The Psalmist frequently 
expresses an inconceivable joy and transport in the meditation and practice 
of the commands of God.4£ The first Christians, whose lives were a 
continued fervent exercise of devotion, faith, and charity, are said to have 
eaten their meat with gladness and singleness of heart.A°2 The Holy Ghost 
gives us a delightful description of the apostles, as sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as having nothing, yet possessing 
all thing.42~ Another property of divine love is, that it is always active, and 
never ceases to exert itself with zeal and fervor in all manner of good 
works. 


St. Urban, Pope and Martyr 


He succeeded St. Calixtus in the year 223, the third of the emperor 
Alexander, and sat seven years. Though the church enjoyed peace under 
that mild reign, this was frequently disturbed by local persecutions raised 
by the people or governors. In the acts of St. Cecily, this zealous pope is 
said to have encouraged the martyrs, and converted many idolaters. He is 
styled a martyr in the sacramentary of St. Gregory, in the Martyrology of St. 
Jerom published by Florentinius, and in the Greek liturgy. It appears from 
Fortunatus, and several ancient missals, that the festival of St. Urban was 
celebrated in France with particular devotion in the sixth age. A very old 
church stood on the Appian road, dedicated to God in honor of this saint 
near the place where he was first interred, in the cemetery of Pretextatus. 
His body was there found, together with those of SS. Cecily, Tiburtius, and 
Valerian, in 821, and translated by pope Paschal into the church of St. 
Cecily. Papebroke shows that it is the body of another martyr of the same 
name, famous in ancient records, which Nicholas I. sent, in 862, to the 
monks of St. Germanus of Auxerre, and which now adorns the monastery 
of Saint Urban, in the diocese of Challons on the Marne, near Joinville. It is 
exposed in a silver shrine. See Tillemont, t. 3, p. 258. 


St. Adhelm, or Rather, Aldhelm, B. 


He was born among the West-Saxons, and a near relation of king Ina, but 
had his education under St. Adrian at Canterbury. Maidulf, a pious Irish 
monk, founded a small poor monastery, called from him Maidulfsbury, 
corruptly Malmesbury. In this place Aldhelm took the monastic habit, and 
Maidulf, seeing his great virtue and capacity, resigned to him the abbacy in 
675. The saint exceedingly raised its reputation, and increased its building 
and revenues. The church he dedicated in honor of St. Peter, and added to it 
two others, the one in honor of the Mother of God, the other of St. Michael. 
This abbey was rendered by him the most glorious pile of building at that 
time in the whole island, as Malmesbury testifies, who fills almost the 
whole second part of the life of this saint with extracts or copies of the 
donations, charters, and privileges of many kings and princes granted to this 
house, with an ample indult of pope Sergius, which the saint made a 
journey to Rome to obtain. He was an enemy to gluttony, avarice, vain- 
glory, and all idle amusements, and watched assiduously in divine reading 
and holy prayer. He was the first among our English arcestors who 
cultivated the Latin and English, or Saxon poesy, as he says of himself. His 
principal work is a treatise On the praises of virginity.4°2 He inserts at 
length the high commendations which St. Austin, St. Jerom, and other 
fathers bestow on that state, and gives abridged examples of many holy 
virgins. Among other mortifications it was the custom of this saint to recite 
the psalter in the night, plunged up to the shoulders in water in a 
neighboring pond. When Hedda, bishop of the West-Saxons, or of 
Winchester, died, that diocese was divided into two, that of Winchester and 
that of Sherburn. St. Aldhelm who had been abbot thirty years, was taken 
out of his cell by force, and consecrated the first bishop of Sherburn, which 
see was afterwards removed to Salisbury. His behavior in this laborious 
charge was that of a true successor of the apostles. He died in the visitation 
of his diocese at Dullinge, in Somersetshire, on the 25th of May, in the year 


709, the fifth of his episcopal dignity. William of Malmesbury relates 
several miracles wrought by him, both while he was living and after his 
death. His psalter, vestment, and several other memorials were kept in his 
monastery till the dissolution. This abbey, the glory of Wiltshire, then fell 
and in it was defaced the sepulchral monument of our great king Athelstan. 
See William of Malmesbury, in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, t. 2, p. 1, and L. de 
Pontif., published by Gale. This latter work contains the history of this 
abbey. See also Mabillon, Sec. 3; Ben., part 1, et Append. in Sec. 4, part 1; 
and Papebroke, ad 25 Maij. 


St. Gregory VII., Pope, C. 


Before his exaltation to the popedom, he was called Hildebrand. He was 
born in Tuscany, and educated at Rome under his uncle the abbot of our 
Lady’s, upon the Aventin hill. He went afterwards into France, and 
embraced the monastic state at Cluni. Being called back to Rome, he 
signalized himself by his zeal, sanctity, and learning, and preached with 
great reputation and fruit in the court of the pious emperor Henry III., 
surnamed the Black. The holy pope, St. Leo IX., had the highest esteem for 
him, often followed his counsels, ordained him subdeacon, and made him 
abbot of St. Paul’s, which church then belonged to a very small community 
of monks, and lay at that time almost in ruins, the greatest part of its 
revenues being usurped by powerful laymen. Hildebrand recovered its 
lands, and restored the monastery to its ancient splendor. In 1054, he was 
sent by Pope Victor II., legate into France, in order to abolish the practice of 
simony in the collation of ecclesiastical benefices. He held for this purpose 
a council at Lyons, in which a certain bishop, who was accused of simony, 
denied the crime with which he was charged. The legate bade him recite the 
Glory be to the Father, which the bishop readily endeavored to do. But he 
was never able to pronounce the name of the Holy Ghost. At this 
miraculous conviction he was struck with remorse and confusion, and 
casting himself at the legate’s feet, humbly confessed his crime. This is 
related by pope Calixtus II., St. Hugh of Cluni, William of Malmesbury, and 
St. Peter Damian,1®8° and the last-mentioned author assures us that he had 
the account from Hildebrand’s own mouth. The legate presided also in the 
council of Tours, in which Berengarius retracted and condemned the heresy 
which he had broached relating to the holy eucharist.16®! Pope Stephen IV. 
sent him on an embassy to the empress, and dying, ordered his return to be 
waited for, and his advice to be followed in the election of a new pope. By 
his direction, Nicholas II., and after his death, in 1061, Alexander II., were 
placed in St. Peter’s chair. This latter dying in 1073, Hildebrand, then 


archdeacon, was by compulsion exalted to the papacy. He left nothing 
unattempted to keep off that heavy burden from his shoulders, and among 
other expedients wrote to Henry IV., king of Germany, who was then in 
Bavaria, entreating him to interpose his authority, in order to prevail that the 
project of his election might be set aside, declaring, at the same time, that if 
he were pope he could never tolerate his enormous and scandalous crimes. 
Notwithstanding this, Henry gave his assent to the saint’s election, and he 
was consecrated pope on St. Peter’s day. In his letters, he was not able to 
forbear expressing his most sensible grief, and he with tears implored the 
succor of the prayers of the whole church for grace and fortitude, that he 
might be enabled worthily to discharge his functions. Before his ordination 
he wrote to the pious countesses Beatrice and Mathilda, advising them not 
to communicate with those bishops of Lombardy who had been convicted 
of simony, though king Henry espoused their interest, and he intimated to 
them a design of sending to that prince some pious persons, who should 
give him wholesome advice, and exhort him to return to his duty.1%2 The 
scandals which simony caused in the church, called for an apostolic zeal in 
the chief pastor to stem the torrent which was breaking into the sanctuary 
itself. The pope deposed Godfrey, archbishop of Milan, who had obtained 
that dignity by simony, and, in a council which he held at Rome, enacted a 
law by which all persons that should be guilty of that sin were declared 
incapable of receiving any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and disqualified for 
holding any benefice whatever. This decree raised great murmurs in 
Germany, and the archbishop of Mentz was in danger of being murdered for 
laboring to put it in execution. Notwithstanding this opposition, the pope 
judged that the more obstinate the evil was, the greater was the necessity of 
a severe remedy, and he stirred up all zealous pastors, rather to lay down 
their lives than to be remiss in maintaining the laws of God and his church. 
He excommunicated Cencius, a rich and powerful nobleman of Rome, and 
some other persons, for certain notorious crimes. These sinners being 
incorrigible, grew desperate, and laid violent hands on the pope on 
Christmas night, in 1075. In committing this outrage, one of them, 
attempting to strike oft his head, gave him a deep wound, and the mutineers 
carried him to Cencius’s castle. But the people rescued him the next day, 
and banished the conspirators. The pope himself recalled and pardoned 


them, by which mildness he overcame their malice. This storm was not over 
when he was overtaken by another far more boisterous, from a different 
quarter. Henry IV., king of Germany, who succeeded his pious father, Henry 
III., surnamed the Black, in 1056, when he was only ten years old, governed 
well so long as he followed the counsels of his mother Agnes, and became a 
good soldier. But having taken the reins into his own hands, he, by several 
acts of tyranny, alienated first the princes of the empire, and afterwards 
began grievously to oppress the church. He crushed a powerful rebellion of 
the Saxons in 1063; but in 1064 the dukes of Suabia, Carinthia, and Bavaria 
taking up arms, gave him great disturbance, alleging that he had usurped 
several provinces to which he had no right, and that he had oppressed the 
liberty of the empire. When Gregory VII. was raised to the papacy. Henry 
wrote first to his holiness in the style of a humble penitent, condemning 
himself for having simoniacally sold the benefices of the church, usurped a 
pretended right of giving the investitures of bishoprics, and grievously 
abused it in often promoting to ecclesiastical dignities persons most 
unworthy and unfit. The pope, on his side, had shown an extreme concern 
for his salvation, had caressed him, and sent him many obliging and tender 
letters, though always breathing an apostolic zeal. Henry showed by his 
actions that his pretended repentance was mere hypocrisy, for he continued 
to repeat the same crimes; and perceiving the inflexible disposition of his 
holiness, assembled at Worms, on the 23d of January, 1076, a conventicle of 
simoniacal, time-serving bishops, who presumed to depose him from the 
pontificate, on pretence of an imaginary nullity in his election. The king 
sent this mock sentence to the pope at Rome, together with a contumelious 
better. Gregory, in a council at Rome, declared the king and his schismatical 
adherents excommunicated, and took upon him to pronounce, that for his 
tyranny he had forfeited his crown, which he again confirmed in 1080. 
Many princes of the empire chose Rodolph, duke of Suabia, emperor, in 
1077; but that prince proved unfortunate in several battles, and died of the 
wounds which he received in one of them. Henry, on his side, set up 
Guibert, the excommunicated archbishop of Ravenna, for antipope; and in 
1084, entered Rome with an army, and besieged St. Gregory in the castle 
Saint Angelo, but was obliged by Robert Guiscard, the Norman, duke of 
Calabria, to retire, and the Tuscans gave his army a great overthrow in 


Lombardy.+£83 Three devout princesses were at that time the most strenuous 
protectresses of the Holy See, namely, Agnes the empress dowager, who, 
after being removed from the regency during her son’s minority by a faction 
of the princes, retired to Rome, 1062, and there died, a nun, in 1077. The 
other two were Maud, or Mathilda, the most pious countess of Tuscany,1°4 
and Beatrice, her mother. They were admirers and faithful imitatrices of the 
virtues of the pope, and were directed by his counsels in the paths of 
perfection. Amidst these storms, St. Gregory enjoyed a perfect tranquillity 
of soul, having his heart strongly fixed on God, and adoring in all things his 
ever-holy will. He received all afflictions cheerfully, knowing them to be 
the greatest remedy and advancement in the interior man, if the exterior be 
humbled and beaten by many strokes. The author of the life of St. Anselm 
of Lucca assures us that his heart seemed perfectly disengaged from all 
earthly things, and that he attained to so eminent a gift of contemplation, 
that in the midst of the most distracting affairs, he appeared always 
recollected, and often fell into raptures. Duke Robert having rescued him 
from his enemies, conducted him, for greater safety, from Rome to Monte 
Cassino, and thence to Salerno, where God was pleased to put an end to his 
labors; for the saint falling sick in that city, he recommended for his 
successor cardinal Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino; and having received 
the last sacraments in perfect dispositions of resignation and piety, happily 
exchanged this mortal life for immortality, on the 25th of May, 1085, in the 
twelfth year of his pontificate. Several contemporary writers bear testimony 
to many miracles performed by him, or through his intercession, after his 
death.4885 See St. Gregory’s epistles, and his exact life in the Bolland. t. 17, 
p. 113, and Mabillon, sec. 6, Ben.; also Lambert of Aschafnaburg, William 
of Malmesbury, Platina, Bzovius, &c. See Janning the Bollandist, Junij t. 6, 
p. 167; Papebroke, t. 6; Maij, p. 70, and Benedict XIV.’s Apology for St. 
Gregory VII.,1. 1, de Canoniz. Sanctor., c. 41, t. 1; Nat. Alex. sec. xi. art. 
11, and dissert. 2, art. 6, 7; Muratori, Annali d’Italia, t. 12 and 13, The life 
of St. Gregory VII., by Pandulphus of Pisa, in Muratori, Scriptor. Ital. t. 3, 
p. 304; also by Paulus Bernriedensis of the same age, with the remarks of 
Muratori, ib. p. 314. 

It may not be amiss to add what Du Pin, a most partial adversary, writes 
concerning him, when he draws his character: “It must be acknowledged,” 


says he, “that pope Gregory VII. was an extraordinary genius, capable of 
great things; constant and undaunted in the execution; well versed in the 
constitution of his predecessors; zealous for the interests of the Holy See; 
an enemy to simony and libertinism; (vices which he vigorously opposed;) 
full of Christian thoughts and of zeal for the reformation of the manners of 
the clergy; and there is not the least color to think that he was not 
unblemished in his own morals. This is the judgment which we suppose 
every one will pass upon him who shall read over his letters with a 
disinterested and unprejudiced mind. They are penned with a great deal of 
eloquence, full of good matter, and embellished with noble and pious 
thoughts, and we boldly say that no pope since Gregory I. wrote such strong 
and fine letters as this Gregory did.” Du Pin, Cent. 11, ch. 1, pp. 67, 68. 


St.s Maximus, Vulgarly Mauxe, and Venerand 


MARTYRS IN NORMANDY 


According to the modern legend these saints were brothers, natives of 
Brescia in Italy. The former is said to have been ordained bishop, and the 
latter deacon, by pope Damasus, and sent by him to preach the faith to the 
infidels. They first executed their commission in the armies of the 
barbarians which had crossed the Alps from Germany into Lombardy, but 
seem to have reaped no other fruit of their labors but the honor of suffering 
torments for the name of Christ. Having escaped out of the hands of their 
persecutors, they travelled into France, accompanied by two holy priests 
named Mark and Etherius. They passed through the cities of Auxerre, Sens, 
and Paris, and having made a halt at the confluence of the Oise and the 
Seine, pursued their journey toward Evreux. At Acquiney, a village four 
leagues from that city, and one from Louviers, they were seized by a troop 
of barbarous infidels, (or according to others of Arian heretics,) who carried 
them into a fruitful island formed in that village by the rivers Eure and 
Itton, and there beheaded them. Mark and Etherius escaped out of the hands 
of these barbarians who were conducting them to Evreux, and returning 
buried the bodies of the two martyrs in an old church beyond the island, 
which had been plundered by the Vandals, and left almost in ruins.498© St. 
Eternus was at that time bishop of Evreux, who, according to all, sat a very 
short time, and is honored as a martyr at Evreux on the 16th of July, and at 
Luzarche, a town in the diocese of Paris towards Chantilly, where his relics 
are kept in a silver shrine, on the 1st of September, and their translation on 
the 13th of August. He is sometimes called Etherius; whence some think 
him to have been the companion of our holy martyrs from Italy, who was 
chosen bishop after their death. He is usually placed about the year 512, 
after Maurusio, the immediate successor of St. Gaud. Some critics place the 
mission and martyrdom of our saints and of St. Eternus, or Etherius, soon 
after the death of St. Taurinus, the founder of the see of Evreux, before St. 


Gaud, and before many of the people were converted to the faith, which 
both the end of their mission and their martyrdom render probable; nor have 
we any authentic monuments which ascertain the time either of their death, 
or of the episcopacy of St. Eternus. 

When Richard I., surnamed the Old, was duke of Normandy, and 
Guiscard, bishop of Evreux, about the year 960, the relics of SS. Maximus 
and Venerand were discovered at Acquiney by one Amalbert, who 
attempted to carry off this sacred treasure, except the heads of the two 
martyrs, which he left with the old inscription engraved on a marble stone: 
“Hic sita sunt Corpora SS. Maximi et Venerandi.” As he was crossing the 
Seine near the monastery of Fontenelle, or St. Vandrille, with the rest of the 
sacred bones, he was seized with a miraculous sickness, and obliged to 
deposite them in that famous abbey; and Richard, duke of Normandy, built 
a new chapel there for their reception°82 These relics were burnt by the 
Huguenots. Those which remained at Acquiney were kept in a church built 
over their tomb, which was made a Benedictin priory dependent on the 
abbey of Conches; but this church falling to decay, by an order of M. de 
Rochechouard, bishop of Evreux, these relics were translated into the parish 
church, and deposited under the high altar. On their festival, on the 25th of 
May, these relics are carried in procession to the place where the saints 
received the crown of martyrdom. In the spring of the year 1559, in a great 
drought, they were carried in a solemn procession to the church of our lady 
at Evreux; and again in June, 1615, when at Evreux, these were carried after 
the head of Saint Swithin; also in 1726; and each time the procession was 
followed with abundant rains. SS. Maximus and Venerand are honored with 
great devotion in the diocese of Evreux, and at the abbey of St. Vandrille. 
See their history printed at Evreux in 1752; also Le Brasseur, Hist. 
d’Evreux, pp. 33 and 77, and Trigan, Hist. Ecclésiastique de la Normandie 
An. 1759, t. 1, p. 79. 


St. Dumhade 


An Irish or Scottish monk, who being made abbot of Hij, or St. Colum 
kille’s great monastery, introduced the Roman manner of celebrating Easter 
After governing that abbey ten years, he died in 717. He is titular sain of the 
church of Killclocair, in the diocese of Armagh. See Colgan in MSS ad 25 
Maij. 


May 26" 


St. Philip Neri, C. 


From his life, written in 1601, by F. Antony Galloni, one of the most 
intimate and learned of his disciples five years after his death; and again by 
James Baccius, printed at Rome, in 1645. See his new life, collected from 
several other authentic memoirs, printed at Venice in 1727. See also certain 
corrections of this saint’s history, published at Florence, in 1761, by 
Dominic Maria Manni, member of the academy of Apatists, and Papebroke, 
t. 6, Maij, p. 461. 


A. D. 1595. 


Perfect charity, which distinguishes all the saints, rendered this great 
servant of God a bright star in the Church in these later ages. He was born 
at Florence, in 1515, and was son of Francis Neri, a lawyer, and Lucretia 
Soldi, both descended of wealthy Tuscan families. From five years of age 
he was never known in the least little wilfully to transgress the will of his 
parents. Once indeed, a sister disturbing him on purpose, while he was 
reciting the psalter with another sister, he gently pushed her away; for 
which action his father chid him; and this he bewailed with many tears as a 
great fault. He was very patient in sickness, and so mild that he seemed not 
to know what anger was. When he was only eleven years old he visited the 
churches very much, and prayed and heard the word of God with singular 
devotion. Such was his pity, his reverence, and respect to superiors, and his 
humility, sweetness, and affability to all, that he was exceedingly beloved, 
and was commonly called good Philip. Having finished his grammar studies 
when he was eighteen years of age, he was sent by his father to an uncle, 
(who lived near mount Cassino, and was very rich by traffic,) not to learn 
his business, but to be his heir. But Philip, feeling in his soul ardent desires 
perfectly to follow Jesus Christ, and fearing the dangers of dissipation and 
of entangling his soul in the world, soon left his uncle, and went to Rome in 
1533. There being taken into the house of Galleotto Caccia, a Florentine 


nobleman, in quality of preceptor to his children, he led so edifying a life 
that the reputation of his sanctity was spread very wide, and reached 
Florence. Ordinarily he ate only once a day, and he could hardly be brought 
to add to bread and water, a few olives and a small quantity of herbs. He 
spent much time retired in a little chamber, passing sometimes whole nights 
in prayer; in which exercise he was favored with abundant spiritual 
delights. His pupils made an admirable progress under his care, both in 
virtue and learning; and in the mean time he studied philosophy and 
divinity in such a manner as to distinguish himself in the schools. 
Everybody sought his acquaintance, but in this particular he was very 
cautious and reserved, for fear of falling into bad company, or at least of 
losing any part of his precious time. It is the observation of a modern 
philosopher, that one quarter of an hour a day given to superfluous or 
unprofitable conversation, amounts to a very considerable part of the 
longest life, in which the necessities of age and nature make always large 
abatements, and reduce action to a short span, in which we are to lay in 
provisions for eternity. This reflection made the saint extremely solicitous 
to husband well all his moments. Philip gave to his neighbor only that time 
which duty, mutual edification, and charity required. 

He was moreover sensible that even saints complain that they return from 
company less fit for prayer, and seldom without some wounds in their soul; 
and that the idle conversation of the world always blows upon our hearts 
that contagious air of vanity, pride, and love of pleasure which it breathes; 
and which is always so much the more dangerous, as its poison is the more 
secret. Notwithstanding his precautions, the devil found means to play upon 
him his wicked agents. Certain lewd young men made an assault upon his 
chastity by impudent discourse; but he spoke to them with so much piety 
and strength that he softened their hardened hearts into compunction, and 
converted them to God. Against temptations he armed himself by prayer, 
fasting, and humility; yet he sometimes felt assaults on buffets of the flesh 
till fifty years of age; but for the thirty last years of his life was as free from 
all rebellion of that domestic enemy as if he had been without a body, as he 
declared to cardinal Baronius; pouring forth, at the same time, a torrent of 
tears for his sloth and ingratitude in making no return to God, as he said, for 
the grace by which he had always preserved his virginity spotless in mind 
and body. He practised a universal mortification of his senses, often even in 


the smallest things; saying that frequent self-denial in little things is 
necessary for us, that we may conquer in greater conflicts. To such a degree 
did he carry his love of holy poverty, that when he came first to Rome he 
would accept of nothing from his fond father but two or three shirts; and he 
kept nothing in his little room but a poor bed, a few books, and a little linen, 
which hung upon a cord against the wall. To all kinds of pastime he was an 
utter stranger, contriving to find necessary relaxation and exercise in works 
of charity or devotion, as in going from one church to another, and visiting 
hospitals. Even during the course of his studies he gave a great deal of his 
time to prayer, and every day visited all, or at least some of the seven 
churches appointed to be visited by pilgrims, which are several miles 
asunder, and some of them without the city.1®8 He often spent the whole 
night in prayer before the door of some private church, and especially over 
the relics of the martyrs in the cemetery of Calixtus; often, when 
overpowered by sleep, he took a little rest on the ground in a porch of one 
of the seven churches. While he was yet a young student in philosophy, he 
never called to mind the sufferings of Christ, or reflected on the sins and 
ingratitude of men, or cast his eyes upon a crucifix, without melting into 
tears. After he completed the course of his theology, he took some time for 
the study of the holy scriptures, and of the fathers, the two sources and eyes 
of that science. The canons and laws of the church, containing the precepts 
and admonitions of her pastors and councils, are a necessary and excellent 
rule for the direction of manners among Christians; and a skill in some parts 
of the canon law is very requisite in a pastor of souls. St. Philip therefore 
made the study of the canon law a part of his care; and became in a short 
time an oracle in all sacred studies, to whom many learned professors 
resorted for advice in their difficulties. The saint always recommended and 
promoted exceedingly these studies among his disciples; and to encourage 
them, he afterwards commanded his pious and learned scholar Cesar 
Baronius,+©82 who had entered the oratory of St. Philip at eighteen years of 
age, to compile his annals of the church; in the beginning of which work he 
was to him a great assistance, and a daily spur, as_ Baronius 
acknowledges,1+£22 who calls him the first author and original contriver of 
his annals. 


St. Philip was one of the best scholars of the age; but being desirous to 
approach nearer and nearer to Jesus Christ, whose sweet attractions he 
continually felt in his soul, at twenty-three years of age he sold even his 
books for the relief of the poor. Often in prayer he was so overwhelmed 
with spiritual joy and sweetness as not to be able to stand. Sometimes he 
was heard, as he lay prostrate on the ground, to cry out: “Enough, O Lord, 
enough; withhold a little at present, I beseech you, the torrent of your 
sweetness” And another time: “Depart from me, O Lord; depart from me. I 
am yet a mortal man, and am not able to bear such an abundance of celestial 
joy. Behold I die, my dear Lord, unless you succor me.” He used often to 
say: “O God, seeing you are so infinitely amiable, why have you given us 
but one heart to love you, and this so little and so narrow?” It is believed 
that if God had not, on such occasions, abated or withdrawn his 
consolations, he must have died through excess of joy, as he himself 
averred. Humility made him most industrious to conceal his knowledge or 
science, and much more the extraordinary gifts of grace; for he in all things 
sought his own contempt. Had not his heart been perfectly empty of itself, 
the divine love could never have found room in it to overflow in such 
abundance. So impetuous and so sensible was this love in his breast, that it 
frequently discovered itself in a wonderful manner in his countenance, and 
in the violent palpitation of his heart. For as St. Francis of Sales shows in 
his book of the Love of God, and as experience convinces, violent 
affections of the mind produce strange effects upon the body.1®2! Galloni 
testifies that the divine love so much dilated the breast of our saint in an 
extraordinary rapture, that the gristle which joined the fourth and fifth ribs 
on the left side was broken; which accident allowed the heart and the larger 
vessels more play; in which condition he lived fifty years. In the midst of a 
great city, he led for some years almost the life of a hermit. For a long time 
he ate only bread with a few olives, herbs, or an apple, drank only water, 
and lay on the bare floor. His earnest desire of loving God more perfectly, 
by being united to him in glory, made him languish continually after that 
blessed hour when his soul should be freed from the prison of his body, and 
taking her flight to its origin and centre, should drown itself in the ocean of 
all good. He was wont to say, that to one that truly loveth God, nothing can 
happen more grievous than delays of his enjoyment, and than life itself. But 


then the will of God, and the love of penance and suffering, made this delay 
itself a subject of comfort, in which he also rejoiced with St. Paul,492 
inasmuch as by living on earth he was able still to labor in bringing souls to 
God. 

His insatiable zeal for the salvation of others drew him often to the 
exchange change and other public places in the city, to seek opportunities of 
gaining some soul to God, or at least of preventing some sin; in which he 
did wonders, and while yet a layman quite changed the face of several 
public places. He often visited the hospitals, there to comfort, exhort, and 
serve the sick. He lamented to see the custom of waiting on poor sick 
persons disused in the world; a practice extremely conducive to inspire 
sentiments of humility and charity. He therefore desired very much to 
revive it, and with that view commenced the confraternity of the Blessed 
Trinity in Rome, with the assistance of his confessarius, who was a very 
holy priest, named Persiano Rosa. He laid the first foundation of this pious 
establishment with fourteen companions, in 1548, in the church of our 
Saviour Del-Campo. He settled the most admirable economy and good 
order for receiving, serving, and instructing the sick and pilgrims. In this 
place St. Philip made pious discourses, and held conferences several times 
every day, and often till late at night, by which he reclaimed great numbers 
from vice, and conducted many to an eminent perfection. In the year of the 
jubilee 1550, he translated this confraternity to the church of the Holy 
Trinity, and erected a new hospital under the name of the Blessed Trinity, 
which to this day subsists in the most flourishing condition, and is one of 
the best regulated hospitals in the world. Several cardinals and princes 
come thither out of devotion in the evenings, to wash the feet, and to serve 
with their own hands the pilgrims, and especially the sick. Sometimes six 
hundred waiters on an evening are assembled together to this act of 
humility. The ladies wait on the female patients in another hospital. St. 
Philip, not content with the care of hospitals, laid himself out in relieving 
the distressed in all parts of the city. It happened that as he was carrying an 
alms in a stormy night for secrecy, he fell into a deep ditch; but was 
preserved by God from receiving any hurt. 

Humility made the saint sometimes think of devoting himself to the 
service of God in a laical state. But being desirous to employ his labors in 


the best manner he could in the care of souls, he deliberated with himself 
what state to choose for this end. On this occasion he was not only 
persuaded, but most urgently pressed and compelled by his confessor Rosa, 
to enter into holy orders. After a long preparation, he was ordained priest in 
June, 1551, being thirty-six years old almost complete. From which time he 
chose his dwelling in a small community, at the church of St. Jerom, where 
Rosa and certain other very virtuous priests lived. Every one ate by himself, 
and fasted according to his strength and devotion. Here Philip mitigated the 
austerities of his former life, and allowed himself a slender breakfast in the 
morning; and for his supper a couple of eggs, or a mess of broth, or a few 
herbs or beans; he seldom ate any flesh, and rarely fish. But when he ate 
abroad, which was very seldom, he took what was set before him, to avoid 
singularity; but never touched more than one thing: and seemed to eat 
without any relish for his food. He lived in a little unfurnished room, 
attending only to his devotions and to the winning of souls to God. In 
saying his first mass he was so overpowered with spiritual consolations, 
that on account of the shaking of his hands and whole body, he was scarce 
able to pour the wine and water into the chalice; and this continued during 
the rest of the sacrifice, especially at the elevation and communion, and he 
was often obliged to lean on the altar, being otherwise in danger of falling 
down. He said mass every day, unless hindered by some grievous sickness, 
and then he always received the holy communion. He often fell into 
raptures at the altar, particularly after communicating, also after mass. On 
this account, he was sometimes two hours in saying mass; for which reason, 
towards the end of his life, he performed that function privately in a 
domestic chapel. The delight be found in receiving the holy sacrament is 
inexpressible. The very remembrance of that divine banquet, when he took 
an empty chalice into his hand, made him melt in tender sentiments of love. 
Galloni mentions several extraordinary raptures with which the saint was 
favored in prayer and testifies that his body was sometimes seen raised 
from the ground during his devotions some yards high,4©%2 at which time 
his countenance appeared shining with a bright light.4&%4 

St. Philip was not less eminent in zeal for the divine honor and in charity 
for men, than in the gifts of contemplation. Soon after he had received the 
priesthood, he was ordered by his superiors and confessarius to hear 


confessions, for which function he was, by a long preparation, excellently 
qualified. And so great was his desire of gaining souls to God, that he was 
never weary of this employment; though beginning early in the morning, he 
often spent in it almost the whole day. Even after mass, when called to this 
duty, he contented himself with a short thanksgiving, and went immediately 
to attend this office of charity, preferring the comfort of others to his own 
most favorite time of devotion. Nor is it credible how many souls he drew 
out of the mire of sin, and moved to embrace a life of singular perfection. 
Charity taught him innumerable devices to win the most hardened. The 
sight of a Jew, who happened one day to speak to him, pierced him with so 
deep a sentiment of compassion for his soul, that for three whole weeks he 
never ceased weeping and praying for him till he saw him baptized. By 
displaying the terrors of death and the divine judgments, he softened the 
most obdurate sinners if they once listened to him. Those who shunned him 
for fear of the remedy of their spiritual diseases, he often gained by 
addressing himself to God in their behalf in fervent prayers. One he 
converted by desiring him to say seven times every day the Salve Regina, 
kissing the ground in the end, and adding these words: To-morrow I may be 
among the dead. Those that were engaged in criminal habits, he cured by 
enjoining them every evening, with some prayer, a short reflection on death, 
or a short representation to themselves of a soul in hell, and an imaginary 
entertainment or dialogue with her on her state, on eternity, the emptiness 
and extravagance of sin, and the like; or such a representation of a person 
dying, or of a carcass laid in the grave. He had an excellent talent for 
exciting penitents to compunction, and in inspiring them with a sovereign 
abhorrence of all sin; also with assisting them to discover the occasions and 
sources of sin, and to cut them off. In this consists very much the fruit of 
repentance; the occasions and approaches of the evil must be retrenched; 
the cancer must be entirely extirpated, with every string of its root; the least 
fibre left behind will push forth again, and with more vigor than before. 
Here the penitent must not spare himself, whatever it costs him; though he 
part with an eye or a foot. It is by the neglect of this precaution that so 
many conversions are false and counterfeit; and that relapses are so 
frequent. Our skilful director was careful to lay the axe to the root; and not 
content to draw souls out of Sodom, he obliged them to quit the 
neighborhood, and fly to the mountains, to the greatest distance from the 


danger. With this precaution, the other remedies which he applied all 
produced their desired effect. The saint, by the lights which the purity of his 
affections and his spirit of prayer were the means of obtaining, and by his 
learning and singular experience in the paths of virtue, conducted fervent 
souls in the maxims of heroic perfection. He sometimes miraculously 
penetrated the secrets of the hearts of others; and in particular knew hidden 
sins of impurity by the stench which such sinners exhaled, as several 
testified after his death. To one he said, that “he perceived such a horrid 
stench to come from the person infected with this filthy vice, that he never 
found any thing so noisome.” To some who had criminally concealed such 
sins in confession, he said: “To me you cast forth an ill savour; you are 
fallen into such a sin of impurity; east out the poison by confession.” His 
thirst for the salvation of souls made him earnestly desire to go to the 
Indies; but he was dissuaded by those whom he consulted, who told him 
that Rome was his Indies; a large field for all his zeal and labor, which 
would furnish him with an ample harvest. 

The saint received all that resorted to him in his chamber, and was wont 
to instruct them by daily conferences, with incredible unction and fruit. Evil 
eyes could not bear so great a light; and certain envious and malicious 
persons derided his devotion at mass, and his other actions, and by the most 
contumelious discourse, and outrageous slanders, insulted his person, and 
blackened his reputation; all which he bore with meekness and silence, 
never once opening his mouth in his own defence, or complaining of any 
one, but rejoicing to see himself meet with scorn and contempt. Often when 
he was reviled he exulted with joy. One of these slanderers was so moved 
by seeing the cheerfulness of the saint’s countenance, and his invincible 
patience, while another cursed and reproached him in the most bitter terms, 
that he was converted upon the spot, undertook the defence of the servant of 
God, and entered upon a penitential and edifying course of life. The author 
of all these injuries and affronts, moved also at the saint’s patience and 
mildness, of his own accord came to him, and upon his knees begged his 
pardon, which St. Philip willingly granted him; and most kindly embracing 
him, received him into the number of his children. The man of God said, 
that if we ask of God patience and humility, we ought to rejoice and thank 
him when he sendeth us occasions of exercising those virtues, which are not 
to be obtained but by crosses and frequent acts of them. Another time, when 


he had opened his oratory, certain persons accused him of pride and 
ambition, and that he loved and affected to be followed by the people. Upon 
which complaints the vicar of Rome gave him a sharp reprimand, forbade 
him to hear confessions for fifteen days, and to preach without a new 
license he moreover threatened him with imprisonment, if he did not leave 
his new ways of proceeding. The saint modestly answered, that he was most 
ready to obey his superiors in whatever they should command him. He 
excused the authors of his troubles in the best manner he was able, and with 
cheerfulness said to his friends, that God had permitted him to be so treated 
that he might become humble. By his patience and modesty this storm blew 
over, and after an inquiry into his conduct, leave was given him to live after 
his wonted manner, and to draw sinners to God by such means as his 
prudence should suggest. After which, his chamber began to be frequented 
by many of the prime nobility, to the singular profit of their souls. His 
charity for all seemed to have no bounds; but when he did but look on 
notorious wicked men, he could hardly contain the abundance of tears 
which compassion moved him to shed. 

Desiring by all means in his power to help his neighbor, he, by his 
conferences, laid the foundation of the Congregation of Oratorians, in 1551. 
Several priests and young ecclesiastics associating themselves with him, 
began to assist him in his conferences, and in reading prayers and 
meditations to the people in the church of the Holy Trinity. They were 
called Oratorians, because at certain hours every morning and afternoon, by 
ringing a bell, they called the people to the church, to prayers and 
meditations. In 1564, when the saint had formed his Congregation into a 
regular community, he preferred several of his young ecclesiastics to holy 
orders; one of whom was the famous Czsar Baronius, whom for his 
eminent sanctity Benedict XIV., by a decree dated on the 12th of January, 
1745, honored with the title of Venerable Servant of God. At the same time 
he formed his disciples into a community, using one common purse and 
table, and he gave them rules and statutes. He forbade any of them to bind 
themselves to this state by tow or oath, that all might live together joined 
only by the bands of fervor and holy charity; laboring with all their strength 
to establish the kingdom of Christ in themselves by the most perfect 
sanctification of their own souls, and to propagate the same in the souls of 
others, by preaching, instructing the ignorant, and teaching the Christian 


doctrine. The general he appointed to be triennial; but was himself, much 
against his will, chosen general for life, though he afterwards found means 
to obtain a release from that burden, by alleging his age and infirmities. 
This happened in 1595, when Baronius was chosen his successor, though 
that great man left nothing unattempted to remove the burden from his 
shoulders.1625 

St. Philip, who dated the foundation of his oratory in 1574, obtained of 
pope Gregory XIII. the approbation of his Congregation in 1575. Its 
constitutions were afterwards confirmed by Paul V., in 1612. The same 
Gregory XIII. bestowed on the saint the church of our Lady of Vallicella, 
which was new-built in a finished taste by exquisite architects, whence it is 
called the New Church. St. Philip took possession of it in 1583; but his 
Congregation still continued to serve also the hospital of pilgrims of the 
Holy Trinity. The saint lived to see many houses of his Oratory erected at 
Florence, Naples, San Severino, Anxur, Lucca, Firmo, Panormo, Fano, 
Padua, Vicenza, Ferrara, Thonon, &c.482° He established among his 
followers the rule of obedience, and a total abnegation of their own will, 
saying. “This is the shortest and most assured way to attain to perfection.” 
He was so great a lover of poverty, that he earnestly desired always to live 
destitute of worldly goods, and in a suffering state of indigence. He strictly 
ordained that none of his Congregation should have to do with the purse of 
their penitents, saying: “It is impossible to gain both their souls and their 
goods.” This holy man lived equally reverenced and beloved by the popes 
Pius IV. and V., Gregory XIII. and XIV., and Clement VIII., and by other 
great men, particularly by St. Charles Borromeo. Among other miracles, 
when he himself lay sick of a fever, and his life seemed despaired of, he 
was suddenly restored to health by a vision of the Blessed Virgin, in which 
he fell into a wonderful rapture, and cried out: “O most holy Mother of 
God, what have I done that you should vouchsafe to come to me?” Coming 
to himself, he said unawares to four physicians that were present: ‘Did not 
you see the Blessed Mother of God, who by her visit hath driven away my 
distemper?” But immediately perceiving that he had discovered his vision, 
he besought them not to disclose it to any one. This was attested upon oath 
by Galloni and four physicians that were present. Under the sharpest paine 
in his sickness, no complaint, groan, or stir, ever was observed in him; only 


he was sometimes heard softly to repeat these words: Adauge dolorem, sed 
adauge patientiam, increase my pains, but increase withal my patience. On 
several occasions he exactly foretold things to come. Baronius and others 
testified that they had heard several predictions from his mouth which the 
events always confirmed. 

St. Philip was of a sickly constitution, and was usually visited every year 
by one or two sharp fevers, which sometimes held him a long time; yet he 
lived to a good old age. In 1595 he lay all the month of April sick of a very 
violent fever; and in the beginning of May was taken with a vomiting of 
blood, discharging a very large quantity. Cesar Baronius gave him extreme 
unction; and when the hemorrhage had ceased, cardinal Frederick 
Borromeo brought him the viaticum. When the saint saw the cardinal 
entering his chamber with the holy sacrament, to the amazement of all that 
were present, he cried out with a loud voice and abundance of tears: 
“Behold my Love, my Love! He comes, the only delight of my soul. Give 
me my Love quickly.” He repeated with the cardinal, in the most tender 
sentiments of devotion and love, those words, Domine nun sum dignus; 
adding, “I was never worthy to be fed with thy body; nor have I ever done 
any good at all.” After receiving the viaticum, he said: “I have received my 
physician into my lodging.” He had procured many masses to be said for 
him, and in two or three days seemed perfectly recovered, said mass every 
day, heard confessions as usual, and enjoyed a good state of health. He 
foretold to several persons, and frequently, his approaching death, and the 
very day of it, as they declared upon oath.4824 On the three last days of his 
life, he was overwhelmed with more than ordinary spiritual love, especially 
on the day that he died, on which he counted every hour, waiting for the end 
of the day, which he foresaw to be the moment in which his soul would 
ingulf itself into the ocean of immortal bliss. Being taken with another fit of 
vomiting blood, Baronius reading the recommendation of the soul, he with 
great tranquillity expired just after midnight, between the 25th and 26th of 
May, 1595, being near fourscore and two years old. His body was opened, 
and the place where his ribs were burst, and the skin projected to the 
bigness of a man’s fist, was seen by many. His heart and bowels were 
buried among his brethren, but his body was enshrined, and found 
uncorrupted seven years after. One Austin Magistrius, who for many years 


had been troubled with loathsome running ulcers in his neck, which 
physicians had judged incurable, hearing of the death of the saint, went to 
the church where his body was exposed; and after praying long before his 
hearse, applied his blessed hands to his sore neck and found himself 
immediately cured, which miracle five eye-witnesses attested upon oath. 
Other like miracles, several testified by the oaths of the parties, are related 
by Galloni the disciple of the saint, and an assistant of Baronius in 
compiling his annals; also by Baccius and others. Seven years after the 
saint’s death, in 1602, Nerus de Nigris, a Florentine gentleman, built a 
sumptuous chapel, beautified with costly ornaments, in the church of the 
Oratory, and the holy man’s body, which was found entire, was removed 
into it. Many miracles were wrought at his tomb, and by his 
intercession.1£28 He was canonized by Gregory XV. in 1622. 

St. Philip, inflamed with the love of God and a desire of praising him 
worthily, after offering him all the affections of his soul, and the homages of 
all his creatures, seeing in their poverty and inability nothing equal to his 
infinite greatness, comforted himself in finding in the mass a means of 
glorifying him by a victim worthy of himself. This he offered to him with 
inexpressible joy, devotion, and humility, to praise and honor his holy 
name, to be a sacrifice of perfect thanksgiving for his infinite benefits, of 
expiation for sin, and of impetration to obtain all graces. Hence in this 
sacrifice he satiated the ardent desires of his zeal, and found such an excess 
of overflowing love and sweetness in the closest union of his soul with his 
divine Redeemer. 


St. Augustine, B. C. 


APOSTLE OF THE ENGLISH 
FROM BEDE, B. 1, CH. 23, &C., AND THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF ST. GREGORY 


A. D. 604 


The Saxons, English, and Jutes, pagan Germans, who in this island began in 
454 to expel the old Britons into the mountainous part of the country, had 
reigned here about one hundred and fifty years, when God was pleased to 
open their eyes to the light of the gospel.42 St. Gregory the Great, before 
his pontificate, had desired to become himself their apostle; but was 
hindered by the people of Rome, who would by no means suffer him to 
leave that city. This undertaking, however, he had very much at heart, and 
never ceased to recommend to God the souls of this infidel nation. When he 
was placed in the apostolic chair, he immediately turned his thoughts 
towards this abandoned part of the vineyard, and resolved to send thither a 
select number of zealous laborers. For this great work none seemed better 
qualified than Augustine, then prior of St. Gregory’s monastery, dedicated 
to St. Andrew in Rome. Him, therefore, the pope appointed superior of this 
mission, allotting him several assistants, who were Roman monks. The 
powers of hell trembled at the sight of this little troop, which marched 
against them armed only with the cross, by which they had been stripped of 
their empire over men. Zeal and obedience gave these saints courage, and 
they set out with joy upon an expedition, of which the prize was to be either 
the conquest of a new nation to Christ, or the crown of martyrdom for 
themselves. But the devils found means to throw a stumbling-block in their 
way. St. Gregory had recommended them to several French bishops on their 
road, of whom they were to learn the circumstances of their undertaking, 
and prepare themselves accordingly. But when the missionaries were 
advanced several days’ journey, probably as far as Aix in Provence, certain 
persons, with many of those to whom they were addressed, exaggerated to 


them the ferocity of the English people, the difference of manners, the 
difficulty of the language, the dangers of the sea, and other such obstacles, 
in such a manner that they deliberated whether it was prudent to proceed: 
the result of which consultation was that Augustine should be deputed back 
to St. Gregory to lay before him these difficulties, and to beg leave for them 
to return to Rome The pope, well apprized of the artifices of the devil, saw 
in these retardments themselves greater motives of confidence in God; for 
where the enemy is most active, and obstacles seem greatest in the divine 
service, there we have reason to conclude that the work is of the greater 
importance, and that the success will be the more glorious. Souls are never 
prepared for an eminent virtue and the brightest crowns, but by passing 
through great trials. This, though often immediately owing to the malice of 
the devil, is permitted by God, and is an effect of his all-wise providence to 
raise the fervor of his servants for the exceeding increase of their virtue. St. 
Gregory, therefore, sent Augustine back with a letter of encouragement to 
the rest of the missionaries, representing to them the cowardice of 
abandoning a good work when it is begun; exhorting them not to listen to 
the evil suggestions of railing men, and expressing his desire of the 
happiness of bearing them company, and sharing in their labors, had it been 
possible. The temptation being removed, the apostolic laborers pursued 
their journey with great alacrity, and, taking some Frenchmen for 
interpreters along with them,!22 landed in the Isle of Thanet, on the east 
side of Kent, in the year 596, being, with their interpreters, near forty 
persons. From this place St. Augustine sent to Ethelbert, the powerful king 
of Kent, signifying that he was come from Rome, and brought him a most 
happy message, with an assured divine promise of a kingdom which would 
never have an end. The king ordered them to remain in that island, where he 
took care they should be furnished with all necessaries, while he deliberated 
what to do. This great prince held in subjection all the other English kings 
who commanded on this side the Humber, nor was he a stranger to the 
Christian religion; for his queen Bertha, a daughter of Caribert, king of 
Paris, was a Christian, and had with her Luidhard, bishop of Senlis, for her 
director and almoner. After some days, the king went in person to the isle, 
but sat in the open air to admit Augustine to his presence; for he had a 
superstitious notion that if he came with any magical spell, this would have 


an effect upon him under the cover of a house, but could have none in the 
open fields. The religious men came to him in procession, “carrying for 
their banner a silver cross, and an image of our Saviour painted on a board; 
and singing the litany as they walked, made humble prayer for themselves, 
and for the souls of those to whom they came.” Being admitted into the 
presence of the king, they announced to him the word of life. His majesty 
listened attentively; but answered, that their words and promises indeed 
were fair, but new, and to him uncertain: however, that since they were 
come a great way for his sake, they should not be molested, nor hindered 
from preaching to his subjects He also appointed them necessary 
subsistence, and a dwelling-place in Canterbury, the capital city of his 
dominions. They came thither in procession, singing, and imitated the lives 
of the apostles, serving God in prayer, watching, and fasting; despising the 
things of this world, as persons who belonged to another, and ready to 
suffer or die for the faith which they preached There stood near the city an 
old church of St. Martin, left by the Britons. In this was the queen 
accustomed to perform her devotions, and in it the apostolic preachers 
began to meet, sing, say mass, preach, and baptize, till the king being 
converted, they had license to repair and build churches everywhere. 
Several among the people were converted, and received the holy sacrament 
of regeneration; and in a short time the king himself, whose conversion was 
followed by innumerable others. 

Bede says that St. Augustine after this went back to Arles to Etherius, 
bishop of that city, from whose hands he received the episcopal 
consecration; but for Etherius we must read Virgilius, who was at that time 
archbishop of Arles, Etherius being bishop of Lyons.122! The reason why he 
went so far, seems to have been because the archbishop of Arles was not 
only primate, but apostolic legate in Gaul; and Augustine probably wanted 
his advice in many things. The saint had baptized the king, and was himself 
ordained bishop before October, 597, within the space of one year; for the 
letter of St. Gregory to encourage the missionaries in France to proceed, 
was dated on the 10th of August, 596. In 598 the same pope wrote to 
Eulogius, patriarch of Alexandria, that Augustine had been ordained bishop, 
with his license, by the German prelates; so he calls the French, because 
they came from Germany. He adds, “In the last solemnity of our Lord’s 


nativity, more than ten thousand of the English nation were baptized by this 
our brother and fellow-bishop.” 

St. Augustine, immediately after his return into Britain, sent Laurence 
and Peter to Rome to solicit a supply of more laborers, and they brought 
over several excellent disciples of pope Gregory; among whom were 
Mellitus, the first bishop of London; Justus, the first bishop of Rochester; 
Paulinus, the first archbishop of York, and Rufinianus, the third abbot of 
Augustine’s. “With this colony of new missionaries, the holy pope sent all 
things in general for the divine worship and the service of the church, viz. 
sacred vessels, altar-cloths, ornaments for churches, and vestments for 
priests and clerks, relics of the holy apostles and martyrs, and many books,” 
as Bede writes.422 St. Augustine wrote frequently to St. Gregory, whom he 
consulted in the least difficulties which occurred in his ministry; which 
shows the tenderness of his conscience; for in many things which he might 
have decided by his own learning and prudence, he desired to render his 
conscience more secure by the advice and decision of his chief pastor. The 
same pope wrote to the abbot Mellitus,4“82 directing the idols to be 
destroyed, and their temples to be changed into Christian churches, by 
purifying and sprinkling them with holy water, and erecting altars, and 
placing relics in them; thus employing the spoils of Egypt to the service of 
the living God. He permits the celebration of wakes on the anniversary 
feasts of the dedications of the churches, and on the solemnities of the 
martyrs, to be encouraged among the people, the more easily to withdraw 
them from their heathenish riotous festivals. 

The good king Ethelbert labored himself in promoting the conversion of 
his subjects during the twenty remaining years of his life; he enacted 
wholesome laws, abolished the idols, and shut up their temples throughout 
his dominions. He thought he had gained a kingdom when he saw one of his 
subjects embrace the faith, and looked upon himself as king only that he 
might make the King of kings be served by others. He built Christ-church, 
the cathedral in Canterbury, upon the same spot where had formerly stood a 
heathenish temple. He also founded the abbey of SS. Peter and Paul without 
the walls of that city, since called St. Augustine’s, the church of St. Andrew 
in Rochester, &c. He brought over to the faith Sebert, the pious king of the 
East Saxons, and Redwald, king of the East Angles, though the latter, 


Samaritan-like, worshipped Christ with his idols. Ethelbert reigned fifty-six 
years, and departed to our Lord in 616. He was buried in the abbey-church 
of SS. Peter and Paul, which himself had founded. He had been baptized in 
the church of St. Pancras, which St Augustine had dedicated, and which had 
been a pagan temple, on that very spot where he built soon after Christ- 
church, as is mentioned in an old manuscript preserved in the library of 
Trinity Hall in Cambridge, quoted by Spelman! and Tyrrel. St. Ethelbert 
is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on the 24th of February. 

St. Gregory, in the year 600, sent, with many noble presents, a letter of 
congratulation and of excellent advice to king Ethelbert. He in the same 
year sent to St. Augustine the archiepiscopal pall, with authority to ordain 
twelve bishops, who should be subject to his metropolitan see; ordering that 
when the northern English should have embraced the faith, he should ordain 
a bishop of York, who should likewise be a metropolitan with twelve 
suffragan bishops. But particular circumstances afterwards required some 
alterations in the execution of this order. The fame of many miracles 
wrought by St. Augustine in the conversion of the English having reached 
Rome, St. Gregory wrote to him,!282 exhorting him to beware of the 
temptation of pride or vain-glory, in the great miracles and heavenly gifts 
which God showed in the nation which he had chosen. “Wherefore,” says 
he, “amidst those things which you exteriorly perform, always interiorly 
judge yourself, and thoroughly understand both what you are yourself, and 
how great a grace is given in that nation for the conversion of which you 
have even received the gift of working miracles. And if you remember that 
you have ever at any time offended your Creator either by word or deed, 
always have that before your eyes, to the end that the remembrance of your 
guilt may crush the vanity rising in your heart. And whatever you shall 
receive or have received in relation to the working of miracles, esteem the 
Same not as conferred on you, but on those for whose salvation it hath been 
given you.” He observes to him, that when the disciples returned with joy 
and said to our Lord, In thy name be the devils subject unto us, they 
presently received a rebuke; rejoice not in this, but rather that your names 
are written in heaven. 

St. Augustine ordained St. Mellitus bishop of the East Saxons in London, 
and St. Justus, bishop of Rochester; and seeing the faith now spread wide 


on every side, he took upon him, by virtue of his metropolitan and legatine 
authority, which the pope had conferred upon him over all the bishops of 
Britain, to make a general visitation of his province. He desired very much 
to see the ancient Britons, whom the English had driven into the mountains 
of Wales, reclaimed from certain abuses which had crept in among them, 
and to engage them to assist him in his labors in converting the English. But 
malice and an implacable hatred against that nation blinded their 
understandings and hardened their hearts. However, being on the confines 
of the Wiccians and West-Saxons, that is, on the edge of Worcestershire, not 
far from Wales, he invited the British bishops and doctors to a conference. 
They met him at a place which was called, at the time when Bede wrote 
Augustine’s Oak.42° The zealous apostle employed both entreaties and 
exhortations, and required of them three things: First, That they should 
assist him in preaching the gospel to the pagan English: Secondly, That they 
should observe Easter at the due time: and, Thirdly, That they should agree 
with the universal church in the manner of administering baptism. But they 
obstinately refused to comply with his desires. Whereupon St. Augustine 
proposed, by a divine impulse, that a sick or impotent person should be 
brought in, and that their tradition should be followed, as agreeable to God, 
by whose prayer he should be cured. The condition was accepted, though 
very unwillingly; and a blind man was brought, and presented first to the 
British priests, but found no benefit by their prayers or other endeavors. 
Then Augustine bowed his knees to God, praying that by restoring the sight 
to this blind man, he would make his spiritual light shine on the souls of 
many Upon which the blind man immediately recovered his sight, and the 
Britons confessed that they believed that the doctrine which Augustine 
preached was the truth; but said, that without the general consent of their 
nation they could not quit their ancient rites and customs. Wherefore they 
desired that a general synod of their country should be held. Accordingly, a 
second more numerous council was assembled, in which appeared several 
British bishops (their annals say seven) and many learned men, especially 
from the monastery of Bangor, which stood in Plintshire, not far from the 
river Dee: not in the city of Bangor, in Carnarvonshire. A little before they 
came, they sent to consult a famous hermit among them, whether they 
should receive Augustine or reject his admonitions, and retain their ancient 


usages. He bade them so to contrive it, that Augustine and his company 
should come first to the place of the synod, and said, that if he should arise 
when they approached they should look upon him as humble, and should 
hear and obey him; but if he should not rise to them that were more in 
number, then they should despise him. They took this ignorant and blind 
direction, and instead of weighing the justice and equity of the archbishop’s 
demands, his right, and the truth of his doctrine, committed this important 
decision to a trifling casual circumstance or punctilio. They had before 
confessed that he taught the truth, and he had convinced them both by 
reasons and a miracle, that he only required of them what charity and 
obedience to the church in points of discipline obliged them to; 
nevertheless, revenge and malice against the English made them still stand 
out and have recourse to the most idle pretence.124 Strong endeavors to do 
wrong God usually punishes with success. It so happened that when they 
entered the place of the synod, Augustine did not rise from his seat; whether 
this was done by inadvertence, or because it might be the custom of the 
countries where he had been not to use those compliments in public places, 
at least in synods, any more than in churches. But whatever was the 
occasion, nothing could be more unreasonable than the conclusion which 
the Britons drew from this circumstance. Had the inference been just, the 
archbishop did not lose his right, nor was his doctrine the less true. His 
humility and charity were otherwise conspicuous. He was come so far for 
their sake, and out of humility was accustomed to travel on foot. Nor did he 
in this conference mention his own dignity or authority: he seems even to 
have waived the point of his primacy; which from his charity we cannot 
doubt but he would have been glad to have procured leave to resign to their 
own archbishop of St. David’s, had the Britons been willing on such terms 
to have conformed to the discipline of the universal church, and lay aside 
their rancor against the English. However, upon this ridiculous pretence did 
that nation remain obstinate in their malice+22 Which St. Augustine 
seeing, he foretold them, that “if they would not preach to the English the 
way of life, they would fall by their hands under the judgment of death.” 
This prediction was not fulfilled till after the death of St. Augustine, as 
Bede expressly testifies,12°2 when Ethilfrid, king of the northern English, 
who were yet pagans, gave the Britons a terrible overthrow near Caer- 


legion, or Chester, and seeing the monks of Bangor praying at a distance, he 
cried out after the victory: “If they pray against us, they fight against us by 
their hostile imprecations.” And rushing upon them with his army, he slew 
twelve hundred of them, or, according to Florence of Worcester, two 
thousand two hundred. For so numerous was this monastery, that being 
divided into seven companies, under so many superiors, each division 
consisted of at least three hundred monks, and while some were at work, 
others were at prayer. Their obstinate refusal of the essential obligation of 
charity towards the English was a grievous crime, and drew upon them this 
chastisement; but we hope the sin extended no further than to some of the 
superiors. This massacre was predicted by St. Augustine as a divine 
punishment; but those who accuse him as an instigator of it are strangers to 
the spirit and bowels of most tender charity which the saint bore towards all 
the world, who knew no other arms against impenitent sinners and 
persecutors than those of compassion, and tears and prayers for their 
conversion. And long before the accomplishment of this threat and 
prophecy in 607, St. Augustine was translated to glory,442 as appears from 
several circumstances related by Bede himself, though the year of his death 
is not expressed by that historian, nor in his epitaph, which seems 
composed before the custom of counting dates by the era of Christ was 
introduced in this island, though it began to be used at Rome by Dionysius 
Exiguus, an abbot, in 550 

St. Augustine, while yet living, ordained Laurence his successor in the 
see of Canterbury, not to leave at his death an infant church destitute of a 
pastor.44! He died on the 26th of May; and as William Thorn says, from a 
very ancient book of his life, in the same year with St. Gregory, viz. 604 
which Mr. Wharton proves from several other authorities +22 Goscelin, a 
monk of Canterbury, in 1096, besides two lives of St. Augustine, compiled 
a book of his miracles wrought since his death, and a history of the 
translation of his relics in 1091, which was accompanied with several 
miracles, to which this author was an eye-witness. This work is given at 
length by Papebroke on this day. The second council of Cloveshoe, that is, 
Cliffe in Kent, in 747, under archbishop Cuthbert, Ethelbald, king of 
Mercia, being present, commanded! his festival to be kept a holiday by 


all the clergy and religious,144 and the name of St. Augustine to be recited 
in the Litany immediately after that of St. Gregory. 

The body of St. Augustine was deposited abroad till the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, near the walls of Canterbury, which king Ethelbert built for 
the burying-place of the kings and archbishops, was finished; when it was 
laid in the porch, with this epitaph, which is preserved by Camden in his 
Remains,!“= and by Weever in his Funeral Monuments.12© “Here rests 
lord Augustine, first archbishop of Canterbury, who being sent hither by the 
blessed Gregory, bishop of Rome, and by God upheld by the working of 
miracles,“ brought king Ethelbert and his nation from idolatry to the faith 
of Christ, and having completed the days of his office in peace, died on the 
seventh day before the calends of June, in the reign of the same king.” In 
the same porch were interred also the six succeeding archbishops, 
Laurence, Mellitus, Justus, Honorius, Deusdedit, and Theodorus; these in 
their epitaph are called the seven patriarchs of England. The porch being by 
that time full, and the custom beginning to allow persons of eminent dignity 
and sanctity to be buried within churches, St. Brithwald, the eighth 
archbishop, was interred in the church of this abbey in 731, and near him 
his successor, St. Tatwin. Weever says, besides the first archbishops and the 
kings of Kent, thousands of others were here interred; but by the demolition 
of this monastery, “not one bone at this time remains near another, nor one 
stone almost on another, the tract of this most goodly foundation nowhere 
appearing.” One side of the walls of king Ethelbert’s tower, the gates, 
houses, and some ruins of the out-buildings are still standing; but the site of 
the abbey cannot be traced, and the ground is a cherry-orchard. This was the 
great abbey which some time after changed the name of SS. Peter and Paul 
for that of St. Augustine’s. But the remains of our saint were afterwards 
removed hence into the north porch of the cathedral of Christ-church within 
the city; and on the 6th of September, 1091, leaving in that place some part 
of the ashes and lesser bones, abbot Wido translated the remainder into the 
church, where they lay for some tune in a strong urn, in the wall under the 
east window. In 1221, the head was put into a rich shrine ornamented with 
gold and precious stones; the rest of the bones lay in a marble tomb, 
enriched with fine carvings and engravings, till the dissolution +28 


Cuthbert, the eleventh archbishop, was the first person buried in Christ- 
church in 759, since which time it had been the usual burying-place of the 
archbishops till the change of religion, for none of the Protestant 
archbishops have hitherto been there interred. In the cathedral of Christ- 
church were the shrines of St. Thomas, St. Wilfride, (whose relics were 
translated from Rippon by Odo,) St. Dunstan, St. Elphege, St. Anselm, St. 
Odo, St. Blaise bishop, St. Owen, archbishop of Rouen, St. Salvius, bishop, 
St. Woolgam, St. Swithun, &c. Battely}42 and Dr. Brown Willis!° justify 
the monks of Christ-church from the crimes laid to their charge at the 
dissolution, but say the riches of their church were their crime. Also the 
ingenious Mr. Wharton, under the name of Antony Harmer, in his Specimen 
of Errors in B. Burnet’s History of the Reformation, p. 48, takes notice, that 
whereas the monks of Christ-church in Canterbury and those of Battel- 
abbey were principally charged with enormous irregularities at the 
dissolution of abbeys, their innocence in both places, especially the former, 
is notorious from several evident circumstances. Christ-church, at 
Canterbury, was rated at the dissolution at two thousand three hundred and 
eighty-seven pounds per annum; St. Augustine’s, in the same place, at one 
thousand four hundred and thirteen pounds, according to Dugdale. 


St. Eleutherius, Pope, M. 


He was by birth a Grecian, and deacon of the church of Rome under pope 
Anicetus. He succeeded St. Soter in the pontificate, in 176, and governed 
the church while it was beaten with violent storms. Montanus, an ambitious, 
vain man, of Moesia, on the confines of Phrygia, sought to raise himself 
among men by pretending that the Holy Ghost spoke by his mouth, and 
published forged revelations. His followers afterwards advanced that he was 
himself the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete Spirit sent by Christ according to his 
promises, to perfect his law. They seem at first only to have been 
schismatics and enthusiasts, but soon after added heresy and blasphemy, 
calling Montanus the Holy Ghost in the same manner that Christ is God the 
Son. They affected an excessive rigor, had many fasts, kept three Lents in 
the year, refused the communion and absolution to persons who had fallen 
into any sin of impurity, condemned second marriages as adulteries, and 
taught that it is unlawful to flee from persecution. Priscilla and Maximilla, 
two women of the town of Pepuza in Phrygia, vaunted their pretended 
prophecies, and were the oracles of their deluded votaries. The devil uses 
all sorts of baits to destroy souls. If many perish by those of pleasure, others 
fall by pride, which is gratified by a love of singularity and by an affected 
austerity. Some who braved the racks and gridirons of the persecutors, and 
despised the allurements of pleasure, had the misfortune to become the 
dupes of this wretched enthusiast, and martyrs of the devil. False prophets 
wear every face except that of a sincere and docile humility, though their 
austerity towards themselves usually ends in a short time in some shameful 
libertinism, when vanity, the main-spring of their passions, is either cloyed 
or finds nothing to gratify it. In this we see the false rigorists of our times 
resemble those of former ages. Pharisee-like, they please themselves, and 
gratify their own pride in an affected severity: by it they also seek to 
establish themselves in the opinion of others. But humility and obedience 
are a touchstone which discovers their spirit. Montanus succeeded, to the 


destruction of many souls, who by pride or the like passions sought the 
snare: among others, the great Tertullian fell, and not only regarded 
Montanus as the Paraclete, but so much lost his faith and his reason as to 
honor the ground on which his two pretended prophetesses had trod; and to 
publish in his writings their illusions and dreams concerning the color of a 
human soul, and the like absurdities and inconsistencies, as oracles of the 
eternal truth. The Montanists of Asia, otherwise, called Cataphryges and 
Pepuzenians, sought in the beginning the communion and approbation of 
the bishop of Rome, to whom they sent letters and presents. A certain pope 
was prevailed upon, by the good accounts he had received of their severe 
morals and virtue, to send them letters of communion. But Praxeas, one 
who had confessed his faith before the persecutors, arriving at Rome, gave 
him such informations concerning the Pepuzenians and their prophecies, 
showing him that he could not admit them without condemning the 
judgment of his predecessors, that he revoked the letters of peace which he 
had determined to send, and refused their presents. This is the account 
which Tertullian, himself a Montanist, gives of the matter.422! Dr. Cave and 
some others think this pope was Eleutherius, and that he approved the very 
doctrine of the Montanists; which is certainly a mistake. For the pope 
received from Praxeas only information as to matters of fact. He was only 
undeceived by him as to persons and facts, and this before any sentence was 
given. Nay, it seems that the Montanists had not then openly broached their 
errors in faith, which they for some time artfully disguised. It seems also, 
from the circumstance of the time, that the pope whom Praxeas undeceived 
was Victor, the successor of Eleutherius, and that Eleutherius himself had 
before rejected the pretended prophets.4222 

This good pope had the affliction to see great havoc made in his flock by 
the persecution, especially at Lyons and Vienne, under Marcus Aurelius. 
But he had, on the other side, the comfort to find the losses richly repaired 
by the acquisition of new countries to the faith. The light of the gospel had, 
in the very times of the apostles, crossed the sea into the island of Great 
Britain; but seems to have been almost choked by the tares of the reigning 
superstitions, or oppressed by the tumults of wars in the reduction of that 
valiant people under the Roman yoke, till God? who chose poor 
fishermen to convert the world, here taught a king to esteem it a greater 


happiness to become an apostle, and extend his faith in this remote corner 
of the world, than to wear a crown. This was Lucius, a petty king, who 
reigned in part of the island. His Roman name shows that he was one of 
those kings whom the Romans honored with that dignity in remote 
conquered countries, to be their instruments in holding them in subjection. 
Lucius sent a solemn embassy to Rome to beg some zealous clergymen of 
pope Eleutherius who might instruct his subjects and celebrate and 
administer to them the divine mysteries. Our saint received the message 
with joy, and sent apostolical men who preached Christ in this island with 
such fruit that the faith in a very short time passed out of the provinces 
which obeyed the Romans into those northern parts which were 
inaccessible to their eagles as Tertullian wrote soon after.t224 Fugatius and 
Damianus are said to have been the two principal of these Roman 
missionaries: the old Welsh Chronicle, quoted by Usher, calls them 
Dwywan and Fagan. They died in or near the diocese of Landaff; and 
Harpsfield!2 says, there stood in Wales a church dedicated to God under 
their invocation. Stow in his Annals says that in Somersetshire there 
remaineth a parish church bearing the name of St. Deruvion. From this time 
the faith became very flourishing in Britain as is mentioned by Origen, 
Eusebius, St. Chrysostom, Theodoret, Gildas &c., quoted by Usher, Alford, 
&c.18 Florinus, who taught God to be the author of evil, and Blastus, who 
pretended that the custom of celebrating Easter on the fourteenth day of the 
moon, which was tolerated in the Orientals, ought to be followed at Rome, 
were condemned by St. Eleutherius, who governed the church fifteen years, 
and died soon after the emperor Commodus, in 192. He was buried on the 
Salarian road, but his remains have been translated to the Vatican church. 
See St. Ireneus,1. 3, c. 3; Eusebius,1. 4, c. 22;1.5, c. 3, 4, 14; Tillemont, t. 
3, p. 60. 


St. Quadratus, Bishop of Athens, C. 


He was a disciple of the apostles, inherited their spirit and gifts, and by his 
miracles and labors exceedingly propagated the faith, as Eusebius!222 
testifies; who calls him a divine man, and assures us that he was endued 
with an eminent gift of prophecy, and was one of those by whom the Holy 
Ghost continued to work the same miracles as by the apostles. St. Publius, 
the immediate successor of St. Dionysius the Areopagite, being crowned 
with martyrdom under Adrian, in the year 125, St. Quadratus was placed in 
that episcopal chair. By his qualifications in polite literature, he was 
esteemed by the heathens as a great ornament to their city, then the seat of 
the muses; and by his zeal and piety he assembled the faithful together, 
whom the terrors of the persecution had scattered, and rekindled the fire of 
their faith, which had begun in many to be extinguished, says St. Jerom. 
The emperor Adrian passed the winter at Athens, in 124, and was initiated 
in the mysteries of the goddess Eleusina.4® The persecution which then 
raged grew much sharper on the occasion of this superstitious festival.4222 
St. Quadratus, thirsting after martyrdom, wrote an apology for our holy 
faith, which he presented to that emperor some time after the martyrdom of 
St. Publius, and his own exaltation to the episcopal dignity, consequently in 
126. St. Jerom testifies, that this performance procured him the highest 
applause, even among the heathens, and that it extinguished a violent 
persecution.4222 He calls it, A very profitable book, and worthy the 
apostolical doctrine, &c. Eusebius tells us that it was an excellent 
monument of the talents and apostolical faith of the author. On which 
account its loss is much to be regretted. In a fragment of this work, 
preserved us by Eusebius, St. Quadratus shows the difference between the 
impostures of magicians, and the true miracles of Christ, and that the 
former were false, but the latter real, because they were permanent. “But as 
to the miracles of our Saviour,” says he, “they always remained, because 
they were real and true. The sick cured, and the dead by him raised, did not 


only appear restored, but they remained so both while Christ was on earth 
and long after he was departed, so that some of them have come down to 
our time.” See Eusebius, Hist. b. 3, c. 37; b. 4, ch. 3; b. 5, ch. 10; St. Jerom, 
Catal. c. 19, et ep. 84; Tillemont, t. 2, p. 253; Grabe, Spicileg. Patr. Preef. in 
fragm. Quadrati. 


St. Oduvald, Abbot, C. 


This saint was a Scottish nobleman, and governor of the province of 
Laudon, who, renouncing the world, entered the abbey of Melrose. His joy 
upon this occasion he expressed by singing those verses of the Psalmist: In 
the departing of Israel out of Egypt, &c.,122! and, The snare is broken, and 
we are delivered. &c.+422 During the whole course of his monastic life he 
was remarkable for his continued advancement in spiritual fervor, and his 
gift of tears and constant prayer. His sighs after heaven were crowned with 
a joyful and happy death, in 698, ten years after St. Cuthbert. See Chronica 
Sconensia, et Elphiston; Paslatensis Liber, et Sigebert in Chronico. 


May 27% 


St. John, Pope, M. 


SEE ANASTASINS, THEOPHANES, MARCELLINUS, &C., COLLECTED BY PAPEBROKE, 
MAJ), T. 6; FLEURY, HIST. B. 32. 


A. D. 526. 


Pope John was by birth a Tuscan. He distinguished himself from his youth 
in the Roman clergy, of which he became the oracle and the model. He was 
archdeacon, when, after the death of Hormisdas, in 523, he was chosen 
pope. Theodoric, the Arian king of the Goths, held Italy in subjection, and 
though endowed with some great qualities, did not divest himself of that 
disposition to cruelty and jealousy, which is always an ingredient in the 
character of an ambitious tyrant and a barbarian. It happened that the 
emperor Justin published an edict, ordering the Arians to deliver up all the 
churches they were possessed of to the Catholic bishops, by whom they 
were to be consecrated anew. Theodoric, who was the patron of that sect, 
took this law very ill; and in revenge threatened, that if it was not repealed 
in the East, he would not only treat the Catholics in his dominions in the 
Same manner, but would fill Rome with blood and slaughter. Being, 
however, in some awe of the emperor, he resolved to try what he could do 
by negotiation; and sent the pope at the head of an embassy of five bishops 
and four senators, of which three had been consuls, to Constantinople on 
that errand. John used all manner of entreaties to decline such a 
commission, but was compelled by the king to take it upon him. He was 
received in the East with the greatest honors possible; and the whole city of 
Constantinople went out twelve miles to meet him, carrying wax tapers and 
crosses. The emperor, to use the words of Anastasius, prostrated himself 
before the most blessed pope, who also relates that the saint entering the 
city, restored sight to a blind man at the golden gate, who begged that favor 
of him. The same is mentioned by St. Gregory the Great, who adds, that the 
horse on which he rode would never after bear any other rider.4“22 The joy 
of that city was universal on this occasion, and the pomp with which the 


successor of St. Peter was received, seemed to surpass the festival of a 
triumph. Authors vary as to the issue of his embassy; some say that the 
pope confirmed Justin in his resolution of taking away the churches from 
the heretics; but Anastasius tells us that the pope persuaded Justin to treat 
the Arians with moderation, and to leave them the churches of which they 
were possessed, and that the emperor acquiesced. However that be, while 
our saint was in the East, Theodoric caused the great Boétius, who was the 
pope’s most intimate friend, both before and after he was raised to the 
pontificate, to be apprehended.24 And no sooner was pope John landed at 
Ravenna in Italy, but together with the four senators, his colleagues, he was 
cast into a dark and loathsome dungeon. The tyrant forbade any succor or 
comfort to be allowed to the prisoners, so that by the hardships of his 
confinement and the stench or the place, the good pope died at Ravenna on 
the 27th of May, 526, soon after the cruel execution of Boétius, having sat 
two years and nine months. His body was conveyed to Rome, and buried in 
the Vatican church. The two letters which bear his name are supposititious, 
as appears from their very dates, &c. 

When we see wicked men prosper, and saints die in dungeons, we are far 
from doubting of providence, we are strengthened in the assured belief, that 
God, who has stamped the marks of infinite wisdom and goodness on all his 
works, has appointed a just retribution in the world to come. And faith 
reveals to us clearly this important secret. We at present see only one end of 
the chain in the conduct of providence towards men; many links in it are 
now concealed from our eyes. Let us wait a little, and we shall see in 
eternity God’s goodness abundantly justified. Who does not envy the 
happiness of a martyr in his dungeon, when he beholds the inward joy, 
peace, and sentiments of charity with which he closes his eyes to this 
world! and much more when he contemplates in spirit the glory with which 
the soul of the saint is conducted by angels, like Lazarus, to the abodes of 
immortal bliss! On the contrary, the wicked tyrant cannot think himself safe 
upon his throne, and amidst his armies; but sits, like Damocles, under the 
terrible sword in the midst of his enjoyments, in the dreary expectation 
every moment of perishing. At best, his treacherous pleasures are a 
wretched exchange for the true joy and peace of virtue; nor can he fly from 
the torment of his own conscience, or the stench of his guilt. How 


dreadfully are his horrors increased upon the approach of death! And how 
will he to all eternity condemn his extravagant folly, unless by sincere 
repentance he shall have prevented everlasting woes! 


St. Bede, Confessor 


FATHER OF THE CHURCH 


From the short account he has given of himself in the last chapter of his 
Ecclesiastical History; his disciple Cuthbert’s relation of his death; his two 
short anonymous lives extant, one in Capgrave, the other quoted by F. 
Mathew; also from Simeon of Durham, Hist. Dunelm. c. 14, 15, et 1. de 
Pontif. Eborac. in manuscript; Cotton. Malmesb. de Reg. Ang1.1. 2, c. 4; 
Matt. of West. ad an. 734. See Mabillon, sec. 3, Ben. p. 1, p. 539; Bulteau, 
t. 2, p. 316; Cave, Hist. Lit. t. 1, Ed. noviss; Ceillier, t. 18, p. 1; Tanner, 
Bibl. Script. Brit. p. 86; Biographia Brit. t.1, V. Bede; and Smith in app. 
after Bede’s Eccl. Hist. p. 791. 


A. D. 735. 


The celebrated Dom. Mabillon,!222 mentioning Bede as a most illustrious in 
stance of learning in the monastic institute, says: “Who ever applied himself 
to the study of every branch of literature, and also to the teaching of others 
more than Bede? yet who was more closely united to heaven by the 
exercises of piety and religion? To see him pray, says an ancient writer, one 
would have thought he left himself no time to study; and when we look at 
his books we admire he could have found time to do any thing else but 
write.” Camden calls him “the singular and shining light,” and Leland “the 
chiefest and brightest ornament of the English nation, most worthy, if any 
one ever was, of immortal fame.” William of Malmesbury tells us, that it is 
easier to admire him in thought than to do him justice in expression 
Venerable Bede, called by the ancients Bedan, (who is not to be confounded 
with a monk of Landisfarne of the same name!6 but older,) was born in 
673, as Mabillon demonstrates from his own writings, in a village which 
soon after his birth became part of the estate of the new neighboring 
monastery of Jarrow, but was gained upon by the sea before the time of 
Simeon of Durham. St. Bennet Biscop founded the abbey of St. Peter’s at 


Weremouth, near the mouth of the Were, in 674, and that of St. Paul’s at 
Girvum, now Jarrow, in 680, on the banks of the river Tyne, below the 
Capre-caput, still called Goat’s head, or Gateshead, opposite to Newcastle. 
Such a harmony subsisted between the two houses that they were often 
governed by the same abbot, and called the same monastery of SS. Peter 
and Paul. St. Benne was a man of extraordinary learning and piety, and 
enriched these monasteries with a large and curious library which he had 
collected at Rome, and in other foreign parts. To his care Bede was 
committed at seven years of age, but was afterwards removed to Jarrow, 
where he prosecuted his studies under the direction of the abbot Ceolfrid, 
who had been St. Bennet’s fellow-traveller. Among other able masters, 
under whom he made great progress, he names Trumbert, a monk of Jarrow, 
who had formerly been a disciple of St. Chad, bishop, first of York, 
afterwards of Litchfield, who had established a great school in his 
monastery of Lestingan in Yorkshire. The church music, or chant, Bede 
learned of John, formerly precentor of St. Peter’s on the Vatican, and abbot 
of St. Martin’s at Rome, whom pope Agatho had sent over to England with 
St. Bennet Biscop. The Greek language our saint must have learned of 
Theodorus, archbishop of Canterbury, and the abbot Adrian, by whose 
instruction that language became as familiar to several of their English 
scholars as their native tongue. For an instance of which Bede mentions 
Tobias, bishop of Rochester. How great a master Bede was of that language 
appears from his Ars Metrica, and other works. His poem on St. Cuthbert 
and other performances show him to have been a good poet for the age 
wherein he lived. But his comments on the holy scriptures, and his sermons 
prove that the meditation on the word of God, and the writings of the holy 
fathers, chiefly engrossed his time and attention. 

His great piety and endowments supplying the defect of age, by the order 
of his abbot Ceolfrid, he was ordained deacon in 691, at nineteen years of 
age, by St. John of Beverley, who was at that time bishop of Hexham, in 
which diocese Jarrow was situated, there being then no episcopal see at 
Durham. From this time he continued his studies, till, at thirty years of age, 
in 702, he was ordained priest by the same St. John, who was made bishop 
of Hexham in 685, and bishop of York in 704. In king Alfred’s version 
Bede is styled Mass-Priest, because it was his employment to sing every 
day the conventual mass. He tells us that the holy abbot and founder, St. 


Bennet Biscop, like the rest of the brethren, used to winnow the corn and 
thrash it, to give milk to the lambs and calves, and to work in the bake- 
house, garden, and kitchen. Bede must have sometimes had a share in such 
employments, and he was always cheerful, obedient, and indefatigable. But 
his studies and writings, with assiduous meditation and prayer, must have 
chiefly employed him. He often copied books. From the time that he was 
promoted to priestly orders he began to compose books; and he had a great 
school, in which he brought up many eminent and holy scholars, and 
instructed his fellow monks, who amounted to the number of six hundred. 
Bede tells us of himself that he applied himself wholly to the meditation of 
the holy scriptures, and amidst the observance of regular discipline, and the 
daily care of singing in the church, it was his delight to be always employed 
either in learning, teaching, or writing. He says, that from the time of his 
being made priest, to the fifty-ninth year of his age when he wrote this, he 
had compiled several books for his own use, and that of others, gathering 
them out of the works of the venerable fathers, or adding new comments 
according to their sense and interpretation.“2 He gives a list of forty-five 
different works which he had then composed, of which thirty, and many of 
those are divided into several books, consist of comments on the Old and 
New Testament. He wrote several other works after this. All the sciences 
and every branch of literature were handled by him; natural philosophy, the 
philosophical principles of Aristotle, astronomy, arithmetic, the calendar, 
grammar, ecclesiastical history, and the lives of the saints; though works of 
piety make up the bulk of his writings. The ornaments of rhetoric were not 
his study; but perspicuity, (the first qualification in writing,) an unaffected 
honesty and simplicity, and an affecting spirit of sincere piety and goodness 
of heart and charity, run through all his compositions, and cannot fail to 
please. An honest candor and love of truth are so visibly the characteristics 
of his historical works, that if some austere critics have suspected him 
sometimes of credulity, no man ever called in question his sincerity. If on 
the scriptures he often abridged or reduced to a methodical order the 
comments of St. Austin, St. Ambrose, St. Jerom, St. Basil, and other 
fathers, this he did, not out of sloth or for want of genius, (as some later 
writers have done,) but that he might stick closer to tradition in interpreting 
the sacred oracles; and in what he found not done by other eminent fathers, 


he still followed their rules lest he should in the least tittle deviate from 
tradition. In the original comments which he wrote, he seems, in the opinion 
of good judges, not inferior in solidity and judgment to his ablest masters 
among the fathers. John Bale, the apostate Carmelite friar, and the swom 
enemy of the monks and fathers, who was bishop of Ossory under Edward 
VI., and died canon of Canterbury under queen Elizabeth, could not refuse 
Bede the highest encomiums, and affirms, that he certainly surpassed 
Gregory the Great in eloquence and copiousness of style, and that there is 
scarce any thing in all antiquity worthy to be read, which is not found in 
Bede. Dr. John Pitts!28 advances, that Europe scarce ever produced a 
greater scholar; and that even while he was living, his writings were of so 
great authority that a council ordered them to be publicly read in the 
churches. Folchard, a very learned monk of Christ-church, in Canterbury, 
and abbot of Thorney, in the days of St. Edward the Confessor, and the 
Conqueror, originally from Sithiu, in his Life of St. John of Beverley, 
quoted by Leland, says of Bede: “It is amazing how this great man became 
so perfect in all the branches of those sciences to which he applied himself, 
whereby he conquered all difficulties, and brought those of his own nation 
to form right notions; so that from the rude and boorish manners of their 
ancestors they began to be exceedingly civilized and polite through their 
desire of learning, of which he not only taught them the grounds while 
living, but in his works left them a kind of Encyclopedia (or universal 
library) for the instruction of youth after his decease.” Fuller writes of him: 
“He expounded almost all the Bible, translated the Psalms and New 
Testament into English, and lived a comment on those words of the apostle, 
—shining as a light in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation.” 
What we most admire in Bede is the piety with which he pursued and 
sanctified his studies, and the use which he made of them. What he says of 
St. Chad was a transcript of his own life, that he studied the holy scriptures 
so as to meditate assiduously on the mysteries of faith and the maxims and 
rules of piety, treasuring up in his heart the most perfect sentiments of 
divine love, humility, and all virtues, and diligently copying them in his 
whole conduct. Hence his life was a model of devotion, obedience, 
humility, simplicity, charity, and penance. He declined the abbatial dignity 
which was pressed upon him. Malmesbury gives us a letter of pope 


Sergius,!222 by which with many honorable expressions he was invited to 
Rome, that pope desiring to see and consult him in certain matters of the 
greatest importance. This must have happened about the time that he was 
ordained priest. Bede out of modesty suppressed this circumstance. What 
hindered his journey thither we know not; but we have his word for it that 
he lived from his childhood in his monastery without travelling abroad, that 
is, without taking any considerable journey. His reputation drew to him 
many visits from all the greatest men in Britain, particularly from the pious 
king Ceolwulph. Ecgbright, or Egberct, brother to Eadbyrht, king of 
Northumberland, who was consecrated archbishop of York in 734, had been 
a scholar of Bede. At his pressing invitation our saint went to York, and 
taught there some months, but excused himself from leaving his monastery 
the following year.442 This school set up at York became very flourishing, 
and Alcuin, one of its greatest ornaments, is said to have been himself a 
scholar of Bede. Our saint died soon after Ecgbright’s accession to the see 
of York; but lived long enough to write him a letter of advice upon his 
advancement. Herein he puts him in mind that it was a most essential part 
of his duty to place everywhere able and learned priests, to labor 
strenuously himself in feeding his flock, in correcting all vice, and 
endeavoring to convert all sinners, and to take care that every one knew the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, and was thoroughly instructed in the articles 
of our holy religion. He gives it as an important piece of advice, that all 
among the laity whose lives are pure, (or free from vice,) communicate 
every Sunday, and on the festivals of the apostles and martyrs, as he says 
Ecgbright had seen practised at Rome; but Bede requires that married 
persons prepare themselves by continence to receive the holy 
communion,1! which was formerly a precept repeated in several councils; 
but is now by disuse looked upon as no more than a counsel, but a counsel 
which St. Charles Borromeo recommends to be inculcated. Bede died 
within the compass of a year after he wrote this letter. Cuthbert, called also 
Antony, one of his scholars, to whom the saint dedicated his book, De Arte 
Metrica, wrote to one Cuthwin a monk, who had formerly been his 
schoolfellow under Bede, an account of the death of their dear master. This 
Cuthbert was afterwards abbot of Jarrow, in which dignity he succeeded 
Huethbert, called also Eusebius, another scholar of Bede. 


The letter of Cuthbert4242 deserves to have a place in the life of Bede, 
though it is here something abridged. “To his most beloved in Christ, and 
fellow reader Cuthwin, his schoolfellow Cuthbert wishes eternal salvation 
in our Lord. Your small present was very acceptable, and your letter gave 
me much satisfaction, wherein I found what I greatly desired, that masses 
and prayers are diligently said by you for Bede, the beloved of God, our late 
father and master. For the love I bear him, I send you in few words an 
account of the manner in which he departed this world, understanding it is 
what you desire. He began to be much troubled with a shortness of breath 
about two weeks before Easter, yet without pain: thus he lived cheerful and 
rejoicing, giving thanks to Almighty God every day and night, nay every 
hour, till the day of our Lord’s Ascension, which was the 26th of May. He 
daily read lessons to us his scholars; the rest of the day he spent in singing 
psalms; he also passed all the night awake in joy and thanksgiving, only 
when he was interrupted by a short slumber; but awaking, he repeated his 
accustomed exercises, and ceased not to give thanks to God, with his hands 
expanded. O truly happy man! He sung that sentence of St. Paul: It is a 
dreadful thing to fall into the hands of the living God; and much more out 
of holy writ. Being well skilled in English verses he recited some things in 
our tongue. He said in English: ‘No man is too wise to consider what good 
or evil he has done, before the necessary departure:’ that is, to examine the 
state of his soul sufficiently before his death. He also sung anthems 
according to his and our custom; one of which is: ‘O glorious King, Lord of 
Hosts, who triumphing this day didst ascend above all the heavens, leave us 
not orphans; but send down the Father’s Spirit of truth upon us: Alleluia.’ 
When he came to that word, ‘leave us not,’ he burst into tears, and wept 
much; and an hour after he began to repeat the same anthem he had 
commenced, and we hearing it, grieved with him. By turns we read, and by 
turns we wept; nay, we always wept even when we read. In such joy we 
passed the fifty days, and he rejoiced much, and gave God thanks because 
he deserved to be so infirm. He often repeated that God scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth; and much more out of the scripture; also that sentence 
of St. Ambrose: ‘I have not lived so as to be ashamed to live among you; 
nor am I afraid to die, because we have a good God.’ During these days, 
besides the daily lessons he gave, and the singing of psalms, he composed 


two works for the benefit of the church; the one was a translation of St. 
John’s gospel into English, as far as those words: But what are these among 
so many? the other, some collections out of St. Isidore’s book of notes; for 
he said, ‘I will not have my scholars read a falsehood after my death, and 
labor without advantage.’ On Tuesday before the Ascension he began to be 
much worse in his breathing, and a small swelling appeared in his feet; but 
he passed all that day pleasantly, and dictated in school, saying now and 
then, ‘Go on quickly; I know not how long I shall hold out, and whether my 
Maker will soon take me away.’ To us he seemed very well to know the 
time of his departure. He spent the nigh awake in thanksgivings. On 
Wednesday morning he ordered us to write speedily what he had begun. 
After this, we made the procession according to the custom of that day,442 
walking with the relics of the saints till the third hour, (or nine o’clock in 
the morning;) then one of as said to him: ‘Most dear master, there is still 
one chapter wanting. Do you think it troublesome to be asked any more 
questions?’ He answered: ‘It is no trouble. Take your pen and write fast.’ 
He did so. But at the ninth hour (three in the afternoon) he said to me: ‘Run 
quickly; and bring all the priests of the monastery to me.’ When they came, 
he distributed to them some pepper-corns, little cloths or handkerchiefs, and 
incense which he had in a little box, entreating every one that they 
would carefully celebrate masses and say prayers for him; which they 
readily promised to do. They all wept at his telling them, they should no 
more see his face in this world: but rejoiced to hear him say: ‘It is now time 
for me to return to him who made me, and gave me a being when I was 
nothing. I have lived a long time; my merciful Judge most graciously 
foresaw and ordered the course of my life for me. The time of my 
dissolution draws near. I desire to be dissolved, and to be with Christ. Yes; 
my soul desires to see Christ my king in his beauty.’ Many other things he 
spoke to our edification, and spent the rest of the day in joy till the evening. 
The above-mentioned young scholar, whose name was Wilberth, said to 
him: ‘Dear master, there is still one sentence that is not written.’ He 
answered, ‘Write quickly. The young man said: ‘It is now done.’ He replied: 
“You have well said it is at an end: all is finished. Hold my head, that I may 
have the pleasure to sit, looking towards my little oratory where I used to 
pray; that while I am sitting I may call upon my heavenly Father, and on the 


pavement of his little place sing, Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost.’ Thus he prayed on the floor, and when he had named 
the Holy Ghost, he breathed out his soul. All declared that they had never 
seen any one die with such great devotion and tranquility: for so long as his 
soul was in his body, he never ceased, with his hands expanded, to give 
thanks and praise to God, repeating, Glory be to the Father, &c., with other 
spiritual acts. I have many other things I could relate of him; and I have a 
thought of writing more amply on this subject,” &c. 

Ranulph Higden!“® relates the manner of his holy departure: “After 
teaching all day, it was his custom to watch much in the nights. Finding by 
the swelling of his feet that death approached, he received extreme unction, 
and then the Viaticum on the Tuesday before the Ascension of the Lord, and 
gave the kiss of peace to all his brethren, imploring their pious 
remembrance after his death. On the feast of the Ascension, lying on 
sackcloth spread on the floor, he invited the grace of the Holy Ghost; and 
continued in praise and thanksgiving, in which he breathed forth his holy 
soul.” St Bede died in the year 735, of his age sixty-two,4® on Wednesday 
evening the 26th of May, after the first vespers of our Lord’s Ascension; 
whence many authors say he died on the feast of the Ascension; for our 
Saxon ancestors reckoned festivals from the firs vespers. Thus from 
repeating the divine praises here in the most pure and profound sentiments 
of compunction, humility, zeal, and love, he passed, as it were without 
intermission, to sing eternally the same praises with affections at once 
infinitely dilated with inexpressible holy joy, ardor, and love, in the glorious 
choirs of the blessed, and in the beatific contemplation of God, whom he 
praised and loved. His feast was kept in England in some places on the 26th 
of May, with a commemoration only in the office of St. Austin; in others it 
was deferred to the 27th, on which it occurs in the Roman Martyrology. In 
the constitution of John Alcock, bishop of Ely, for the festivals of his 
diocese, printed in 1498 by Pynson, Bede’s feast is ordered to be kept with 
an office on the 13th of March, the day of his death being taken up by the 
office of St. Austin. Certain congregations of the Benedictine order have 
long kept his office on the 29th of October, perhaps on account of some 
translation. On the same day it is celebrated at present in England, and by a 
special privilege, the office is said by all English priests who live in foreign 


countries, by an indult or grant of pope Benedict XIV. given in 1754 which 
grant, at least with regard to those clergymen or regulars who are in 
England, was interpreted at, Rome to imply a precept. 

Alcuin!“ having extolled the learning and virtues of this holy doctor, 
says that his sanctity was attested by the voice of heaven after his death; for 
a sick man was freed from a fever upon the spot by touching his relics. St. 
Lullus, archbishop of Mentz, wrote to his scholar Cuthbert, then abbot of 
Weremouth and Jarrow, to beg a copy of Bede’s works, and sent him a 
cloak for his own use, and a silk vest to cover the shrine of this great 
servant of God. At that time a vest was a usual present even to kings. Bede 
was buried in St. Paul’s church in Jarrow, where a porch on the north side 
bore his name. In 1020 his sacred remains were conveyed to Durham, and 
laid in a bag and wooden trunk in the shrine of St. Cuthbert, as Simeon of 
Durham relates. In 1155 they were taken up by Hugh, bishop of Durham, 
and enclosed in a rich shrine of curious workmanship, adorned with gold, 
silver, and jewels, as we learn from the appendix to the history of Durham, 
compiled by Simeon of Durham, who wrote from the memoirs of Turgot the 
learned prior of Durham in the reign of Edward the Confessor, made 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s in the reign of the Conqueror, whose declared 
enemy he was. Hence Turgot’s history has been by some ascribed to him. 
At the change of religion in England the shrines of the saints were 
plundered by the royal commissioners, but these were anticipated by private 
robbers in many places. At the same time the relics were scattered or 
publicly burned. This latter part of the commission, which was rigorously 
executed near the court and in the southern provinces, was not much 
regarded in the more remote northern counties, where they were usually 
interred in the churches where their shrines were kept, as we see in St. 
Cuthbert’s, St. John of Beverley’s, &c. Speed, in his Theatre of Britain, says 
his marble monument subsisted, when he wrote in our Lady’s chapel in the 
western part of the church of Durham. Sir George Wheeler, who died 
prebendary of Durham, and was a great admirer of Bede according to his 
will, is buried within the cathedral, near the foot of Bede’s tomb, and has an 
inscription, whereas none is now found over St. Bede’s. Mr. Smith has 
given a type of the remains which are now standing,!“8 and another of the 
altar of St. Cuthbert and St. Bede, delineated from the paintings of the 


eastern window.!42 Nevertheless, the monks of Glastenbury laid claim to 
St. Bede’s relics, or a portion of them.122 Boniface calls St. Bede the lamp 
of the English church; St. Lullus, Alcuin, and other writers from the time of 
his death, exceedingly extol his learning and sanctity. By Lanfranc and 
many others he is styled the doctor and father of the English. Trithemius 
imagined that the title of “Venerable” was conferred on him in his lifetime. 
But Mabillon shows from the silence of all former writers, that it was begun 
to be given him, out of a peculiar respect, only in the ninth age, when it was 
used by Amalarius, Jonas, Usuard, &c.4224 He was styled Saint, and placed 
in foreign Martyrologies long before that time, by Hincmar, Notker,!“2 in 
the litany of St. Gall’s, &c. Rabanus Maurus mentions an altar at Fulde, of 
which Bede was titular saint. The second council of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
836, calls him “The venerable and in the modern times admirable doctor,” 
&c. 

It was the happiness of Venerable Bede, that receiving his education 
under the direction of saints, by their example, spirit, and instructions he 
learned from his infancy the maxims and practice of perfect sanctity. St. 
Chrysostom!3 wished that parents would breed up their children in 
monasteries till they are to be produced in the world. Several Roman 
senators, and other noblemen, committed the education of their sons to St. 
Bennet. The most austere and regular monasteries have been chosen by 
virtuous parents of the first rank, whose principal desire was that their 
children should be brought up among saints, where their passions would be 
in no danger of being flattered, and where their minds would be filled with 
Christian verities and Christ’s spirit, and their hearts formed to piety, 
grounded in the love, and exercised in habits of all virtues. This is the first 
and essential advantage which parents are bound to procure their children, 
upon which their temporal and eternal happiness depends, and all other 
advantages and qualifications are to be founded. Let them not be neglected, 
but let this be secured in the first place, and at all rates. 


St. Julius M. 


This martyr was a veteran soldier, and was impeached by his officers for the 
Christian faith, before Maximus, governor of the Lower Moesia, which was 
afterwards called Bulgaria. Pasicrates and Valention, both of the same 
regiment, had received the crown of martyrdom a little before. The judge 
employed caresses, promises, and threats; but Julius professed that to die 
for Christ, in order to live eternally with him, would be the accomplishment 
of all his desires. Whereupon he was condemned to lose his head, and led 
forth to the place of execution. As he went, Hesychius, a Christian soldier, 
who was also a prisoner, and suffered martyrdom a few days after him, said: 
“Go with courage, and run to the crown which the Lord hath promised; and 
remember me, who shall shortly follow you. Commend me to the servants 
of God, Pasicrates and Valention, who, by confessing the holy name of 
Jesus, are gone before us.” Julius, embracing Hesychius, said, “Dear 
brother, make haste to come to us; they whom you salute have already 
heard you.”!2°4 Julius bound his eyes with a handkerchief, and presenting 
his neck to the executioner, said,— “Lord Jesus, for whose name I suffer 
death, vouchsafe to receive my soul in the number of thy saints.” His 
martyrdom happened on the 27th of May, two days after that of St. 
Pasicrates, about the year 302, in the reign of Dioclesian, at Durostoro, on 
the Danube, in the second Meesia. See his genuine acts in Ruinan. p. 615. 
Tillem. t. 5. 


May 28" 


St. Germanus, Bishop of Paris, C. 


See his life by Fortunatus of Poitiers, St. Gregory of Tours, Hist.1. 4, c. 26. 
Mabillon, Annal. Bened.1. 5, p. 132, and Acta Ord. Bened. t. 1, p. 234. Also 
Dom. Boulliart, Hist, de |’ Abbaye de St. Germain des Prez, fol. Paris, 1723. 
Dom. Lobinean, Hist. de Paris, n. 25, 29, &c. 


A. D. 576. 


St. Germanus, the glory of the church of France in the sixth age, was born 
in the territory of Autun about the year 469. He was brought up in piety and 
learning under the care of Scapilion his cousin, a holy priest. In his youth 
no weather could divert him from always going to Matins at midnight, 
though the church was above a mile from the place of his abode. Being 
ordained priest by St. Agrippinus bishop of Autun, he was made abbot of 
St. Symphorian’s in the suburbs of that city, a house since converted into a 
priory of regular canons. Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers, who was well 
acquainted with our saint, tells us that he was favored at that time with the 
gifts of miracles and prophecy. It was his custom to watch great part of the 
night in the church in prayer, while his monks slept. One night in a dream 
he thought a venerable old man presented him with the keys of the city of 
Paris, and said to him, that God committed to his care the inhabitants of that 
city, that he should save them from perishing. Four years after this divine 
admonition, in 554, happening to be at Paris when that see became vacant, 
on the demise of the bishop Eusebius, he was exalted to the episcopal chair, 
though he endeavored by many tears to decline the charge. His promotion 
made no alteration in his continual fasts and other austerities; and the same 
simplicity and frugality appeared in his dress, table, and furniture. In the 
evening at nine o’clock he went to the church, and stayed there in prayer till 
after Matins, that is, in summer till about break of day His house was 
perpetually crowded with the poor and the afflicted, and he had always 
many beggars at his own table, at which no dainty meats were ever served; 


he took care that the souls of his guests should be refreshed at the same time 
with their bodies, by the reading of some pious book. God gave to his 
sermons a wonderful influence over the minds of all ranks of people; so that 
the face of the whole city was in a very short time quite changed. Vanities 
were abolished, dances and profane amusements laid aside, enmities and 
discord extinguished, and sinners reclaimed. King Childebert, who till then 
had been an ambitious worldly prince, by the sweetness and the powerful 
discourses of the saint, was entirely converted to piety, and by his advice 
reformed his whole court. And so desirous did that prince become of 
exchanging the perishing goods of this world for eternal treasures, that, not 
content with making many religious foundations, to be nurseries of piety in 
all succeeding ages, and with sending incredible sums of money to the good 
bishop, to be distributed among the indigent after his coffers were drained 
he melted down his silver plate, and gave away the chains which he wore 
about his neck, begging the bishop, whom he made the steward of his 
charities, never to cease giving, assuring him that on his side he should 
never be tired with supplying all things for the relief and comfort of the 
distressed. 

In the year 542, king Childebert, together with his brother Clotaire, 
making war in Spain, besieged Saragossa. The inhabitants of that city 
reposed a particular confidence in the patronage of St. Vincent, whose relics 
they carried in procession within sight of the French camp. King Childebert 
was moved with their devotion, and desiring to speak with the bishop of the 
city, promised to withdraw his army, on condition he might obtain some 
portion of the relics of St. Vincent. The bishop gave him the stole which 
that holy deacon wore at the altar. Upon which the king raised the siege, 
and, at his return to Paris, built a church in honor of St. Vincent, and of the 
Holy Cross; which is now called St. Germain’s in the meadows and stands 
in the suburbs of Paris. Childebert falling sick at his palace at Celles, near 
Melun, at the confluence of the Yon and Seine, St. Germanus paid him a 
visit; and when the physicians had in vain tried every thing, all human 
means failing, the saint spent the whole night in prayer for his recovery, and 
in the morning laid his hands on him; and at the same moment the king 
found himself perfectly healed. The king relates himself this miracle in his 
letters patent, in which, in gratitude to God for this benefit, he gave to the 
church of Paris and the bishop Germanus, the land of Celles, where he had 


received this favor. The good king did not long survive. As the king had 
chosen the church of St. Vincent for the place of his burial, the saint, 
assisted by six other bishops, performed the ceremony of the dedication on 
the 23d of December, 558, the very day on which that prince died. The king 
likewise had built a large monastery joining to this new church, which he 
endowed most liberally with the fief of Issy and other lands, on part of 
which a considerable suburb of Paris has been since built. This magnificent 
edifice was called the Golden Church, the walls being covered on the 
outside with plates of brass gilt, and within adorned with paintings on a rich 
gilt ground.4“22 This church was plundered by the Normans, in 845, 857, 
858, and set on fire by them in 861 and 881: but rebuilt in 1014, and 
dedicated by pope Alexander III. in 1163. The lower part of the great tower 
and its gate with the statues of Clovis, Clodomir, Thierri, Childebert and his 
wife Ultrogotta, Clotaire, and others, seem to be as old as the time of king 
Childebert. This prince committed the monastery and church to the care of 
our saint, who placed there monks under the holy abbot Droctoveus, whom 
he had invited from Autun, where he had formed him to a religious life.42°% 
Clotaire, who succeeded his brother Childebert, was the last of the sons of 
the great Clovis; and united again the four kingdoms of France into one 
monarchy. On his removing from Soissons to Paris, he at first seemed to 
treat the holy bishop coldly; but falling all soon after of a violent fever, was 
put in mind by some that were about him to send for St. Germanus. He did 
so, and full of confidence in the power of God and the sanctity of his 
servant, took hold of his clothes and applied them to the parts of his body 
where he felt pain, and recovered immediately. From that moment he 
always treated the saint even with greater honor than Childebert had done. 
But that prince dying shortly after, in 561, his four sons, Charibert, Gontran, 
Sigebert, and Chilperic, divided the French monarchy into four kingdoms, 
in the same manner as the sons of Clovis had done. That of Paris was given 
to Charibert or Aribert, Gontran was king of Orleans and Burgundy, 
Sigebert of Austrasia, and Chilperic of Soissons. Charibert sunk into a 
vicious indolence, yet was obstinate and headstrong in his passions; not 
being divested of all the prejudices of paganism, he divorced his wife 
Ingoberga, and took to wife Marcovesa her maid, who had worn a religious 
habit; and after her death, he married her sister Merofleda, Ingoberga being 


still living. Our saint many ways endeavored to make him sensible of the 
enormity of his crimes; but finding all his remonstrances lost on him, he 
proceeded so far as to excommunicate him and the accomplice of his sin, to 
hinder at least the dangerous influence of his scandalous example. The 
sinners were hardened in their evil courses; but God revenged the contempt 
of his laws and of the holy pastor as he has often done, by visible 
judgments; for the criminal lady fell ill and died in a few days, and the 
adulterous king did not long survive her, leaving by his lawful wife only 
three daughters, two of whom became nuns, the third, called Bertha, was 
married to Ethelbert, king of Kent. 

Upon the death of Charibert in 570, his three brothers divided his 
dominions; but not being able to agree who should be master of Paris, the 
capital, came to an accommodation that they should hold it jointly, on 
condition that none of them should go into the city without the leave of the 
other two. St. Germanus found his flock involved by this agreement in great 
difficulties, and the city divided into three different parties, always plotting 
and counterplotting against one another. He did all that the most 
consummate charity, prudence, and vigilance could do, to preserve the 
public peace; yet Sigebert and Chilperic appeared in arms, being fired by 
ambition, and stirred up by their wicked queens Fredegonda, wife of the 
latter, and Brunehaut of the former, burning with the most implacable 
jealousy against each other. The saint prevailed with them to suspend their 
hostilities for some time. At length Chilperic invaded the territories of 
Sigebert, but being worsted in battle, fled to Tournay. This victory left 
Sigebert free liberty of going to Paris with his wife Brunehaut and children, 
where he was received as conqueror. St. Germanus wrote to the queen, 
conjuring her to employ her interest with her husband to restore the peace 
of France, and to spare the life and fortune of a brother, whose ruin and 
blood would cry to heaven for vengeance. But Brunehaut’s passion 
rendered her deaf to all remonstrances, and Sigebert was determined by her 
furious counsels to besiege Tournay. As he was setting out for this 
enterprise, he was met by St. Germanus, who told him that if he forgave his 
brother, he should return victorious; but if he was bent on his death, divine 
justice would overtake him, and his own death should prevent the execution 
of his unnatural design. Sigebert allowed this wholesome advice no weight; 
but the event showed that God had put these words in the mouth of the good 


bishop; for queen Fredegonda, enraged at the desperate posture of her 
husband’s affairs, hired two assassins, who dispatched him with poisoned 
daggers, while he made a halt in his march at Vitri, in 575 after he had 
reigned fourteen years, with some reputation of humanity, as Fortunatus 
tells us. 

Chilperic, by his tyranny and oppressions, deserved to be styled the 
French Nero, as St. Gregory of Tours calls him. He sacrificed his own 
children by former wives to the fury of Fredegonda, but having discovered 
her infidelity to him, he was, by her contrivance, murdered by her gallant in 
584 Fredegonda was regent of the kingdoms of Soissons and Paris for her 
son Clotaire III., and continued her practices and wars against Brunehaut 
and her son till she died, in 601. Brunehaut governed the kingdom of 
Austrasia for her son Childebert II., and after his death for her grandson 
Theodebert; but afterwards persuaded Theodoric, her second grandson, who 
reigned at Challons, to destroy him and his whole family in 611. The year 
following Theodoric died, and Clotaire II., surnamed the Great, son of 
Fredegonda, inheriting both their estates, accused Brunehaut before the 
States of putting to death ten kings and St. Desiderius, bishop of Vienne, 
because he had reproved her for her public scandalous lusts, and many other 
illustrious persons. She had at first appeared liberal, and built several 
churches; but afterwards became infamous for her cruelty, avarice, restless 
ambition, and insatiable lusts, to which she sacrificed all things, and 
employed both the sword and poison in perpetrating her wicked designs. 
Being condemned by the states, she was put to the rack during three days, 
and afterwards dragged to death, being tied to the tail of a wild mare; or, 
according to others, drawn betwixt four horses, in 613.4222 

St. Germanus lived not to see the miserable ends of these two firebrands 
of their country. In his old age he lost nothing of that zeal and activity with 
which he had filled the great duties of his station in the vigor of his life; nor 
did the weakness to which his corporal austerities had reduced him, make 
him abate any thing in the mortifications of his penitential life, in which he 
redoubled his fervor as he approached nearer to the end of his course. By 
his zeal the remains of idolatry were extirpated in France. In the third 
council of Paris, in 557, he had the principal share in drawing up the 
canons. By his advice, king Childebert issued an edict commanding all idols 


to be destroyed throughout his dominions, and forbidding all indecent 
dances and diversions on Sundays and festivals. The saint continued his 
labors for the conversion of sinners till he was called to receive the reward 
of them on the 28th of May, 576, being eighty years old. King Chilperic 
composed his epitaph, in which he extols his zeal for the salvation of his 
people, and their affection and veneration for his person. He mentions the 
miracles which were wrought at his tomb, and says that sight was restored 
to the blind and speech to the dumb.128 He was, according to his own 
desire, buried in St. Symphorian’s chapel, which he built at the bottom of 
the church of St. Vincent already mentioned. Many miracles manifested his 
sanctity, of which Fortunatus, then a priest, afterwards bishop of Poitiers, 
has left us a history, in which he gives two on his own evidence. Also two 
anonymous monks compiled relations of several miracles of St. Germanus, 
which Aimoinus,!“°2 a monk of this monastery in 870, and a careful writer 
digested into two books.42 The relics of St. Germanus remained in the 
aforesaid chapel till the year 754, when the abbot removed them into the 
body of the church. The ceremony of this translation was performed with 
great solemnity; and king Pepin thought himself honored by assisting at it. 
Prince Charles, known afterwards by the title of Charlemagne, who was 
then but seven years old, attended his father on this occasion, and was so 
strongly affected with the miracles performed at that time, that when he 
came to the crown, he took a particular pleasure in relating them, with all 
their circumstances. The greatest part of the relics of St. Germanus remain 
still in this church of St. Vincent, commonly called St. Germain-des-Prez. 
This abbey is possessed of the original privilege of its foundation and 
exemption, written on bark, and subscribed by St. Germanus, St. Nicetius, 
and several other bishops.12& The most valuable work of St. Germanus of 
Paris, is An Exposition of the Liturgy,12®2 published from an ancient 
manuscript by Dom. Martenne.!4°2 The characteristical virtue of St. 
Germanus was his unbounded charity to the poor. Liberality in alms moves 
God to be liberal to us in the dispensations of his spiritual graces; but he 
who hardens his heart to the injuries and wants of others, shuts against 
himself the treasury of heaven. 


St. Caraunus, Also Caranus and Caro, M. 


IN FRENCH CHERON 


He was a native of Gaul, and flourished towards the end of the fifth age. 
After the death of his parents, who were Christians, he distributed all his 
substance to the poor; and, in order to serve God with more ease, retired 
into a desert, where the bishop of the place, discovering his merit, ordained 
him a deacon. 

He then determined to consecrate himself entirely to the ministry of the 
word; and having preached in several provinces of Gaul,+2& he came into 
the territory of Chartrain, where he found but a small number of Christians, 
the descendants of those who had been formerly converted by St. 
Potentianus and St. Altinus.4262 The gospel having made a rapid progress 
by his zeal, he made choice of some disciples to assist him in extending the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ; and set out on his way to Paris. 

He had scarce advanced three leagues from Chartres when he perceived a 
gang of robbers approaching towards him; whereupon he advised his 
disciples to hide themselves among the thickets while he would amuse the 
robbers by discoursing with them. These savages, provoked at not finding 
any money in his possession, fell upon him and inhumanly murdered him. 
Thus died St. Caraunus, a martyr of charity. 

His disciples buried his body near Chartres, upon an eminence which was 
since called the Holy Mount; and after some time a church was erected 
there under his invocation, the care of which was intrusted to a community 
of ecclesiastics; but the canon regulars were substituted in their room in 
1137. The relics of St. Caraunus are kept in the abbey of his name near 
Chartres. The president of Lamoignon obtained one bone of them in 1681, 
for the church which is dedicated to the saint at Mont-couronne, one of the 
parishes of Baville. His name is mentioned on this day in the Martyrologies; 
and the feast of his translation is kept at Chartres on the 18th of October. 


See the Bollandists, t. 6, Maij, p. 748. Baillet, 28 Maij; Gall Christ. Nov. t. 
8, pp. 1091 et 1305, the new Paris Breviary, &c. 


May 29% 


St. Maximinus, Bishop of Triers, C. 


FROM THE WORKS OF ST. ATHANASIUS AND ST. HILARY, AND FROM THE COUNCILS. 
SEE TILLEM. T. 7, P. 248. RIVET HIST. LIT. FR. T. 1, AND CALMET, HIST. LOR. T. 1. 


A. D. 349. 


St. Maximinus was one of those pastors whom God raised in the most 
dangerous times to support his church. He was bom at Poitiers, nobly 
descended, and related to Maxentius, bishop of that city before St. Hilary. 
The reputation of the sanctity of St. Agritius, bishop of Triers, drew him 
young to that city, and after a most virtuous education, he was admitted to 
holy orders, and, upon the death of Agritius, chosen his successor in 332. 
When St. Athanasius was banished to Triers in 336, St. Maximinus received 
him, not as a person disgraced, but as a most glorious confessor of Christ, 
and thought it a great happiness to enjoy the company of so illustrious a 
saint. St. Athanasius stayed with him two years; and his work bear evidence 
to the indefatigable vigilance, heroic courage, and exemplary virtue of our 
saint, who was before that time famous for the gift of miracles. St. Paul, 
bishop of Constantinople, being banished by Constantius, found also a 
retreat at Triers, and in St. Maximinus a powerful protector. Our saint, by 
his counsels, precautioned the emperor Constans against the in trigues and 
snares of the Arians, and on every occasion discovered their artifice, and 
opposed their faction. He was one of the most illustrious defenders of the 
Catholic faith in the council of Sardica in 347, and had the honor to be 
ranked by the Arians with St. Athanasius, in an excommunication which 
they pretended to fulminate against them at Philippopolis. St. Maximinus is 
said to have died in Poitou in 349, having made a journey thither to see his 
relations. He was buried near Poitiers; but his body was afterwards 
translated to Triers on the day which is now devoted to his memory. St. 
Maximinus, by protecting and harboring saints, received himself the 
recompense of a saint. 


St. Cyril, M. 


This saint was as yet a child, when he glorified God by martyrdom at 
Cesarea in Cappadocia. His father, being an idolater, seeing his young son, 
who had been privately made a Christian, refuse to adore his idols, after all 
manner of severe usage, turned him out of doors. The governor of Caesarea 
being informed of it, gave orders that Cyril should be brought before him. 
Enraged to hear him never cease to proclaim the name of Jesus, he told him 
with many caresses, that he ought to detest that name, and promised him the 
pardon of his faults, a reconciliation with his father and the inheritance of 
his estate, if he obeyed. The courageous child answered, “I rejoice in 
suffering reproaches for what I have done. God will receive me, with whom 
I shall be better than with my father. I cheerfully renounce earthly estates 
and house, that I may be made rich in heaven. I am not afraid of death, 
because it will procure me a better life.” This he said with a courage which 
showed that God spoke in him. The judge commanded him to be publicly 
bound, and to be led as if it had been to execution, but he gave orders in 
private that they should only frighten him Being placed before a great fire, 
and threatened to be thrown in it, yet he was not daunted. He was then 
carried back to the judge, who said to him, “My child, you have seen both 
the fire and the sword. Be wise, and return to your house and fortune.” The 
martyr answered, “You have done me a real prejudice in calling me back. I 
neither fear the fire nor the sword; God will receive me. Put me to death 
without delay, that I may the sooner go to him.” All the assistants wept to 
hear him speak in this manner. But he said to them, “You ought rather to 
rejoice; you know not what is hope, nor what kind of kingdom I am going 
to possess.” With these sentiments he went joyfully to his death. He seems 
to have died by the sword. His name occurs in the Martyrology which bears 
the name of St. Jerom, and in that of Florus. He suffered under Decius or 
Valerian. See his authentic acts in Ruinart and Henschenius, probably 
compiled by St. Firmilian, bishop of Cesarea. 


St. Conon and his Son, mm. 


OF ICONIA IN ASIA 


This faithful servant of Jesus Christ, after the death of his wife, lived in 
retirement with his son, whom he offered to the church, and who was made 
a lector!4®S at the age of twelve, and afterwards became a deacon. About 
this time Domitian, an officer under the emperor Aurelian, came to Iconia 
in order to execute the edict which that prince had issued against the 
Christians; and Conon and his son were among the first who were brought 
before him. The officer, moved with compassion for the venerable old man, 
asked him why he had chosen so severe and mortified a life. To which the 
saint replied: “Those who live according to the spirit of the world are fond 
of pleasures and ease; but those who live according to the Spirit of God, 
study to purchase the kingdom of heaven by pain and tribulation. As for me, 
my desire is to forfeit my life here, that I may forever reign with Jesus 
Christ.” Whereupon both the father and son were ordered to be stretched on 
a burming gridiron, and afterwards to be hung up by the feet over a 
suffocating smoke. Conon, amidst these torments, reproached the 
executioners for the weakness of their efforts; which so provoked the tyrant, 
that he caused the hands of the martyrs to be cut off with a wooden saw. 
Conon then said to him: “Are you not ashamed to see two poor weak 
persons triumph over all your power?” The martyrs having prayed for some 
time, calmly breathed their last. They suffered about the year 275, before 
notice had arrived of the death of Aurelian. Their relics are kept in a church 
of their name at Acerra, near Naples, to which they were brought in the 
ninth age, or later. St. Conon and his son are mentioned in the ancient 
Martyrologies. See their acts, which, though not original, are nevertheless 
of great antiquity, and written with equal piety and simplicity. The 
Bollandists give them on the 29th of May. See also Tillemont, Hist. Eccles. 
t. 4, p. 354. 


St.s Sisinnius, Martyrius, and Alexander, MM. 


IN THE TERRITORY OF TRENT 


These three saints, of whom the two last were brothers, came from 
Cappadocia to Italy in the reign of Theodosius the Elder. They remained 
some time at Milan, where St. Ambrose treated them with all the respect 
due to their virtue. St. Virgilius, bishop of Trent, having ordained Sisinnius 
a deacon, Martyrius a lector, and Alexander a porter, or door-keeper, sent 
them to preach the gospel in the Alps, where the Christian religion was 
scarcely known. They exerted their zeal particularly among the inhabitants 
of the districts of Anania, called afterwards the valley of Anagna, or Egna; 
and, notwithstanding the opposition and ill-treatment they met with, they at 
length, by their patience, meekness, and charity, gained a number of souls 
to Jesus Christ. Sisinnius built a church in the village of Methon, or Medol 
where he assembled his new converts to complete their instruction. 

The pagans perceiving their own number daily diminishing, formed a 
resolution to oblige the new Christians to assist on one of their festivals at 
an idolatrous procession; but Sisinnius and his companions labored to 
withdraw them from it. This so enraged the pagans, that they determined to 
destroy the holy preachers; and, going to the church where these were 
singing the divine praises, they beat them with clubs in so cruel a manner, 
that Sisinnius died in a few hours. Next morning Martyrius and Alexander 
sung forth the praises of God as calmly as if nothing had happened to them 
but retired on the approach of the pagans, who came to the church to vent 
their rage on the bodies of the preachers. They found only that of Sisinnius, 
to which they offered many indignities: then going in search of his 
companions, they discovered Martyrius concealed in a garden, and dragged 
him by the legs over sharp stones, till he gave up his soul to his Redeemer. 
There remained now only Alexander, who soon fell into their hands. They 
first endeavored by menaces to make him renounce his faith, and in his 
presence burned the bodies of Sisinnius and Martyrius, but finding all their 


attempts fruitless, they cast him into the same fire, where he completed his 
sacrifice, the 29th of May, 397. The faithful collected the ashes of the three 
saints, which were conveyed to Trent; afterwards St. Virgilius erected a 
church on the spot where they suffered, and sent to several bishops the 
history of their triumph; we have still extant some of his letters on this 
subject to St. Simplicianus of Milan, and to St. Chrysostom. He also made 
several distributions of the relics of the three martyrs. See their acts in the 
Bollandists, with the letters of St. Virgilius of Trent, to St. Simplicianus, 
and to St. Chrysostom, &c. 


May 30% 


St. Felix I., Pope and Martyr 


SEE THE BOLLANDISTS, AND TILLEMONT, T. 4. 


A. D. 274. 


He was a Roman by birth, and succeeded St. Dionysius in the government 
of the church, in 269. Paul of Samosata, the proud bishop of Antioch, to the 
guilt of many enormous crimes, added that of heresy, teaching that Christ 
was no more than a mere man, in whom the Divine Word dwelt by its 
operation, and as its temple, with many other gross errors conceming the 
capital mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation. Two councils were held at 
Antioch to examine his cause, but by various arts and subterfuges he 
escaped condemnation. However, in a third, assembled at the same place in 
269, being clearly convicted of heresy, pride, and many scandalous crimes, 
he was excommunicated and deposed, and Domnus was substituted in his 
room. Paul still maintained himself in the possession of the episcopal house. 
The bishop therefore had recourse to the emperor Aurelian, who, though a 
pagan, gave an order that the house should belong to him to whom the 
bishops of Rome and Italy adjudged it, as Eusebius writes.14© St. Felix had 
before declared himself against that heresiarch; for the council had sent the 
synodal letter to St. Dionysius, who being dead, it had been delivered to St. 
Felix. It must have been on that occasion that our holy pope wrote to 
Maximus, bishop of Alexandria, a learned epistle, quoted by the council of 
Ephesus, St. Cyril of Alexandria, and St. Vincent of Lerins; in which he 
clearly explained the Catholic doctrine of the whole mystery of the 
Incarnation. St. Cyril has preserved us a fragment of it+268 The persecution 
of Aurelian breaking out, St. Felix, fearless of dangers, strengthened the 
weak, encouraged all, baptized the catechumens, and continued to exert 
himself in converting infidels to the faith. He himself obtained the glory of 
martyrdom; which title is given him by the council of Ephesus,1“©2 by St. 
Cyril,4“8 and by St. Vincent of Lerins.1“! He governed the church five 


years, and passed to a glorious eternity in 274. The western Martyrologies 
name him on the 30th of May. 

The example of Christ, and of all his saints, ought to encourage us under 
all trials to suffer with patience, and even with joy. We shall soon begin to 
feel that it is sweet to tread in the steps of a God-man, and shall find that if 
we courageously take up our crosses, he will make them light by bearing 
them with us. The soul will find it sweet to be abandoned by creatures, that 
she may more perfectly feel their emptiness, and learn that men are false 
and treacherous. Then will she place her whole confidence in God alone, 
and cleave to him with her whole heart. Forsaken and forgotten by 
creatures, she finds no relish but in God, who enters her more powerfully, 
and fills her with his consolations the more sweetly, as she is the more 
weaned and separated from all earthly things, and more purely adheres to 
Him, who never forsakes those who sincerely seek Him. O happy 
exchange! cries out St. Francis of Sales; the soul thus abandoned in the eyes 
of men, now possesses God instead of creatures. 


St. Walstan, Confessor 


FROM CAPGRAVE, FOL. 285, AND HIS OLD MANUSCRIPT LIFE. SEE BLOMFIELD, HIST. 
OF NORFOLK, T. 1, P. 641. 


A. D. 1016 


St. Walstan was formerly much honored at Cossey and Bawburgh, 
commonly called Baber, two villages four miles from Norwich. He was 
born at Baber, and of a rich and honorable family. The name of his father 
was Benedict, that of his mother Blida. By their example and good 
instructions, he from his infancy conceived an ardent desire to devote 
himself to God with the greatest perfection possible. In this view, at twelve 
years of age he renounced his patrimony, left his father’s house, and entered 
a poor servant at Taverham, a village adjoining to Cossey. He was so 
charitable that he gave his own victuals to the poor, and sometimes even his 
shoes, going himself barefoot. He applied himself to the meanest and most 
painful country labor in a perfect spirit of penance and humility; fasted 
much, and sanctified his soul and all his actions by assiduous, fervent 
prayer, and the constant union of his heart with God. He made a vow of 
celibacy, but never embraced a monastic state. God honored his humility 
before men by many miracles. He died in the midst of a meadow where he 
was at work, on the 30th of May, in 1016. His body was interred at Baber: it 
was carried thither through Cossey or Costessye, where a well still bears his 
name, as does another which was more famous at Baber, a little below the 
church. These places were much resorted to by pilgrims, especially to 
implore the intercession of this saint for the cure of fevers, palsies, 
lameness, and blindness. His body was enshrined in the north chapel of that 
church, which chapel was on that account pulled down in the reign of 
Henry VIII., though the church is still standing. All the mowers and 
husbandmen in these parts constantly visited it once a year, and 
innumerable other pilgrims resorted to it, not only from all parts of 


England, but also from beyond the seas. The church is sacred to the 
memory of the Blessed Virgin, and of St. Walstan. 


St. Ferdinand IITI., Confessor 


KING OF CASTILE AND LEON 


He was eldest son to Alphonsus, king of Leon, and of Berangera of Castile, 
elder sister!222 of Blanche, mother of St. Lewis of France, and was born 
about the end of the year 1198, or some time in 1199. Berangera had been 
obliged by pope Innocent III. to a separation from Alphonsus of Leon, after 
having borne to him two sons, Ferdinand and Alphonsus, and two 
daughters, because, though in the third degree of consanguinity, they had 
been married without a dispensation, which was at that time very difficult to 
be obtained. But because this marriage had been contracted bond fide by the 
decrees of the pope, and the states of the two kingdoms, their children were 
declared their lawful heirs. Berangera returned to her father Alphonsus IX. 
of Castile, one of the most valiant and most virtuous kings that ever reigned 
in Spain, and who was to her the most tender and best of fathers. He dying 
in 1214, his son Henry, eleven years of age, succeeded him, under the 
tutorship and regency of his mother, Eleonor of England. But she followed 
her husband to the grave within twenty-five days; grief for having lost him 
being the cause of her death. Berangera was charged with the guardianship 
of her brother and the regency of the kingdom, but out of love of retirement 
suffered herself to be persuaded to resign both to a nobleman called Don 
Alvarez, who proved a perfidious, turbulent man, and for several years 
embroiled all Castile and the neighboring kingdoms. Berangera was a 
princess of accomplished prudence and piety, and exercises of devotion 
were her chief delight. King Henry, by the contrivance of Alvarez, at twelve 
years of age was married to Mafalda, sister to Alphonsus, king of Portugal, 
but upon an impediment of consanguinity which was proved before 
commissaries, pope Innocent III. declared the marriage null, and Mafalda 
returning to Portugal, founded a Cistercian nunnery at Arouca, took herself 
the veil, and lived in so great sanctity as to be honored among the saints on 
he ist of May. The young king Henry died of a wound he received by a tile 


falling upon his head at Palencia, on the 6th of June, 1217, and Berangera 
put in her claim to the crown; but transferring her right upon her son 
Ferdinand, surnamed the Saint, caused him, who was in the eighteenth year 
of his age, to be proclaimed king at Palencia, Valladolid, and Burgos, 
having first lodged in the archives of the church of this last city the solemn 
act of her own resignation. Don Alvarez and other factious spirits filled the 
kingdom with disturbances and civil wars for several years; but these the 
young king by his clemency, prudence, and valor, assisted by his mother’s 
counsels, stifled and overcame. Alvarez was taken and pardoned; and 
perfidiously renewed his treasonable cabals and broils, both at home and 
abroad. Though Ferdinand was so great a king, no child ever obeyed a 
mother with a more ready and perfect submission than he did Berangera to 
the time of her death, as his ancient historian assures us.12 By her advice 
he took to wife, in 1219, Beatrix, daughter of Philip of Suabia, emperor of 
Germany, a most virtuous and accomplished princess. The happy union of 
their hearts was never disturbed by the least cloud during the fifteen years 
of their cohabitation; and their marriage was blessed with a numerous 
family of seven sons and three daughters. St. Ferdinand was severe in the 
administration and the execution of the laws, but readily pardoned all 
personal injuries; and no sooner were rebellions crushed, but he granted 
general amnesties. His prudence, and his constant attention to the care of 
his people, appeared most conspicuous in the happy choice he always made 
of governors, magistrates, and generals. Rodriguez, archbishop of Toledo 
and chancellor of Castile, was during thirty years at the head of all his 
councils, and so perfectly united with Berangera and St. Ferdinand in all 
their deliberations as to seem to have but one soul with them. To set a curb 
to inferior tribunals he established the court, since called the royal council 
of Castile, which consists of ten auditors, and to which there lies an appeal 
from all other courts. A code of laws which he caused to be compiled by the 
most able lawyers, is still used in that kingdom. 

Nothing ever so much troubled our saint, as when his own father, 
Alphonsus, king of Leon, stirred up by Alvarez, laid claim to and invaded 
his dominions. St. Ferdinand endeavored by the most dutiful and endearing 
letters to give him all possible satisfaction, and lent him his own forces to 
fight against the Moors. With this succor his father conquered Caures, 


Merida, and Badajoz, and extended his dominions to the frontiers of 
Andalusia. Being resolved as much as possible never to draw his sword but 
against the infidels, he restored several places the claims to which seemed 
doubtful, and waived all occasions of quarrels with the kings of Portugal 
and Aragon, and with Eleonor of England in Gascony. He founded several 
bishoprics, and contributed munificently to the building or repairing of 
many stately cathedrals, other churches, monasteries, and hospitals. No 
necessity could ever make him impose any heavy tax upon his subjects. In 
his wars with the Moors, when one suggested to him a method of raising an 
extraordinary subsidy, he rejected the proposal with indignation; saying, 
“God would not fail to supply him other ways, and that he feared more the 
curse of one poor old woman than the whole army of the Moors.” He first 
marched against them into the kingdom of Baéza, in 1225, and in the 
second year Aben Mahomet, a prince of the race of the Miramolins of 
Africa, king of that country, yielded himself up vassal to king Ferdinand, 
and surrendered to him his strongest holds. In 1230 he took nearly twenty 
strong places in Andalusia, and in the kingdoms of Cordova and Jaén. Aben 
Mahomet having been murdered by a general conspiracy of his subjects, 
because he had made himself vassal to a Christian king who was the sworn 
enemy of their religion, St. Ferdinand took occasion to conquer the whole 
kingdom of Baéza, and to erect a bishopric in its capital. His whole conduct 
bore testimony to the truth of his solemn protestation, in which he appealed 
to heaven, saying:!7 “Thou, O Lord, who searchest the secrets of hearts, 
knowest that I desire thy glory, not mine; and the increase of thy faith and 
holy religion, not of transitory kingdoms.” The archbishop Rodriguez 
performed the solemn office, and all pastoral functions in the army, and the 
bishop of Palencia in his room one year that he happened to be sick. St. 
Ferdinand set his soldiers the most perfect example of devotion. He fasted 
rigorously, prayed much, wore a rough hair-shirt made in the shape of a 
cross, spent often whole nights in tears and prayers, especially before 
battles, and gave to God the whole glory of all his victories. In his army he 
caused an image of the Blessed Virgin to be carried, and wore another small 
one on his breast, or sometimes when on horseback placed it on the pommel 
of his saddle before him. From the spoils taken in war he contributed in a 
truly royal manner to the rebuilding of the most stately cathedral of Toledo, 


of which he laid the first stone. Several towns which were conquered from 
the Moors, he gave to the order of Calatrava or others, and to the 
archbishopric of Toledo, upon condition they should defend them against 
the infidels. This is the origin of the great riches of that archbishopric, and 
of the military religious orders in Spain. 

St. Ferdinand was marching to lay siege to Jaén in 1230, when he 
received news of the death of his father Alphonsus of Leon, and was called 
by his mother to take possession of that kingdom, which from that time has 
remained united with Castile. It cost him three years to settle the affairs of 
his new kingdom; but in 1234 he recommenced his wars against the Moors 
by the siege of Ubeda, which he took after having spent the whole 
campaign before it. In the mean time the infant Alphonsus, with fifteen 
hundred men, defeated at Xeres the formidable army of Abenhut, king of 
Seville, divided into seven bodies of troops, each of which was more 
numerous than the whole Christian army. From the deposition of several 
prisoners and others, the Christians concluded that the apostle St. James had 
appeared at the head of their troops, in the armor of a knight mounted on a 
white horse; and this victory cost the Christians only the lives of one knight, 
who had refused to forgive an injury, and ten soldiers. The joy of these 
victories was allayed by the death of the virtuous queen Beatrix, St. 
Ferdinand’s consort, who departed this life at Toro, about the beginning of 
the year 1236. The grief for this loss did not long suspend his warlike 
operations, and while James, king of Aragon, wrested from the Moors the 
kingdom of Majorca and that of Valentia, he completed the conquest of the 
two Moorish kingdoms of Baéza and Cordova. This last city had been in the 
hands of those infidels five hundred and twenty-four years, and had been 
long the capital of their empire in Spain, when St. Ferdinand, after a long 
siege, entered it by capitulation, on SS. Peter and Paul’s day, in 1236. The 
great mosque was purified by John, bishop of Osma, and converted into a 
church under the invocation of the Mother of God, and Saint Ferdinand 
refounded there a bishopric. The great bells of Compostella, which 
Almansor had caused to be brought hither on the backs of Christians, St. 
Ferdinand commanded to be carried back on the backs of Moors. 

In 1237, by the counsels of his mother, he married a second wife, chiefly 
at the recommendation of his aunt Blanche, dowager queen of France. This 


was Jane of Ponthieu, who bore him two sons and a daughter,1+2 and lived 
in the most happy constant harmony with the queen-mother and the king till 
their death, and joined them in all their exercises of piety and devotion. The 
winter they usually spent together; in spring, when the king put himself at 
the head of his army to march to new conquests, she usually assisted 
Berangera in superintending the domestic administration of the affairs of 
state. St. Ferdinand in the campaigns which followed the taking of Cordova 
made himself master of twenty-four other towns, of which Ecija was the 
first and Moron the last. Abenhudiel, king of Murcia, voluntarily 
surrendered his kingdom to king Ferdinand, reserving some open places to 
himself and certain lords of his country, which they were to hold in 
vassalage. St. Ferdinand sent his son Alphonsus to take possession of the 
city of Murcia, to purify the mosques, and establish there a bishopric. The 
strong cities of Lorca, Mula, and Carthagena, which refused to yield 
themselves up to him, he took three years after. Arjona and Jaén maintained 
obstinate sieges, but at length fell into the hands of Ferdinand, with Alcala 
Real, Ivora, and some other places dependent on Jaén. The loss of this 
capital so terrified Benalhamar, king of Granada, that he repaired to the 
camp of Ferdinand, cast himself at the feet of the conqueror, and offered to 
hold his kingdom of him in vassalage, and to pay him an annual tribute of 
one hundred and fifty thousand maravedis. These conditions were accepted, 
and by remaining always faithful to king Ferdinand, he transmitted his 
kingdom to his posterity. The rich and strong city of Seville, after the death 
of its king Abenhut, had formed itself into a republic, when king Ferdinand 
resolved to turn his forces against that place, far the most important which 
the Moors at that time possessed in Spain. The death of archbishop 
Rodriguez, his most faithful minister, followed by that of Berangera, his 
mother, interrupted his preparations for a short time; but motives of religion 
moderating his grief for the loss of the best of mothers, he had no sooner 
settled the administration by the orders which he dispatched into Castile, 
but he resumed his expedition with greater vigor than ever. The siege held 
sixteen months, Seville being then the largest and strongest city in Spain. Its 
double walls were very broad and high, and defended by one hundred and 
sixty-six towers; the western side of the city was secured by the great river 
Guadalquivir, besides a deep broad moat at the foot of the innermost wall 


round the city. All provisions were abundantly supplied from the famous 
garden of Hercules, esteemed by the ancients the most delightful spot of 
ground in the world, called by the Moors Axarafa. This territory is about 
thirty miles in length and twelve in breadth, and contained one hundred 
thousand farms, besides castles and towns. It lay on the right side of the 
river, where its communication with the city was secured by the castle of 
Triana on that bank, which was joined by a great iron chain, and a bridge of 
boats with the golden tower on the opposite bank at the bottom of the city. 
St. Ferdinand’s fleet defeated that of the Moors, and mounted the river 
within sight of the castle of Triana; his land forces vanquished the succors 
sent from Africa, and in daily combats gained continual advantages. Yet the 
siege was not advanced till in the tenth month, on the feast of the Invention 
of the Cross in May, Ferdinand’s admiral, by launching two great ships 
upon the chain and bridge of boats, broke both. Triana was then besieged, 
and after having been long battered with rams and other engines, and stood 
many assaults, was at length reduced. The city itself surrendered on the 23d 
of November, 1249; the Moors were allowed a month to sell or dispose of 
their goods; three hundred thousand removed to Xeres, one hundred 
thousand passed into Africa. Axataf, governor general of the Moors at 
Seville, being arrived at a hill called Belvedere, from which he had a 
prospect of the sea before him, and of the city behind him, turning towards 
Seville to take his last leave of that city, said with tears, that only a saint, 
who by his justice and piety had heaven in his interest in all his 
undertakings, could ever have taken so rich, so populous, and so strong a 
city with so small an army; but that God, by his eternal decrees, had taken it 
from the Moors. St. Ferdinand, after the most solemn thanksgivings to God, 
implored the intercession of the Virgin Mother before her famous image, 
which is still preserved, and refounded the cathedral with such 
magnificence and splendor, that it yielded to no church in Christendom but 
that of Toledo. The three years which he survived he resided at Seville to 
settle the tribunals and regulate the affairs of this important conquest; but 
added at the same time to his dominions Xeres, Medina Sidonia, Alcala de 
los Gazules, Bejar, Port St. Mary’s, Cadiz, St. Lucar, Arcos, Lebrixa, Rota, 
Trebuxena, and a great number of other towns and castles. He showed by 
his example that devotion is consistent with the duties of a king and 
Christian soldier; he was in all things severe to himself, but compassionate 


and mild to all others, always master of himself and his passions. He was 
preparing an expedition against the Moors in Africa, when he was taken 
with his last sickness. He prepared himself for death by the most edifying 
sentiments of compunction and a general confession; then called for the 
viaticum; and while the bishop of Segovia, attended by all the clergy of 
Seville and the court, brought the holy sacrament, the king rose from his 
bed, fell on his knees on the floor, put a cord about his neck, and taking a 
crucifix in his hands kissed and saluted the wounds of his Saviour, watering 
each of them with his tears. He then made his confession aloud, though he 
had nothing to accuse himself of which others could think to have been 
criminal, how much soever he was himself penetrated with confusion and 
regret for the least appearance of a fault. He made an act of faith in 
presence of the holy sacrament, which he received pouring forth a flood of 
years of tender love and devotion. Before his death he called for all his 
children, gave them excellent instructions with his blessing, and asked 
pardon of all the world if ever he had given offence to any. In his agony, 
holding a blessed taper in his hands, he recommended his soul to God 
through the merits of his crucified Redeemer in the most pathetic 
aspirations; then caused the clergy to recite near him the Litanies, and 
afterwards the Te Deum. This was scarce finished when he calmly yielded 
up his soul into the bands of his Creator on the 30th of May, in the year 
1252, the fifty-third of his age, the thirty-fifth of his reign in Castile, and the 
twenty-second in Leon.42~ According to his desire he was buried before 
the image of our Lady, in the great church at Seville, and his body is still 
preserved in that church in a rich shrine without the least blemish of 
corruption, and has been honored with miracles. Saint Ferdinand was 
canonized by Clement X., in 1671. See the Chronicle of Rodriguez 
Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, high chancellor of Castile, and minister to 
St. Ferdinand. This work ends in the year 1243, the twenty-sixth of St. 
Ferdinand’s reign. Also Luke, bishop of Tuy in Geallicia, another 
contemporary writer, whose Chronicle ends in 1237, the twentieth of St. 
Ferdinand. Likewise the general Chronicle of Spain, and the particular 
Chronicle of Saint Ferdinand, compiled in the reign of his son and 
successor Alphonsus X. Add the notes of Papebroke, t. 7, Maij. Mariana de 


Rebus Hispania,1. 12, c. 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17;1. 13, c. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 
and F. Orleans, Hist. des Révolutions d’Espagne, t. 1,1. 3, p. 488, &c. 


St. Maguil, in Latin Madelgisilus 


RECLUSE IN PICARDY 


He is said to have been a native of Ireland, and the inseparable companion 
of St. Fursey, with whom he passed into France. After the death of that saint 
(who is honored on the 16th of January) Maguil retired among the monks of 
St. Riquier, whom he exceedingly edified by his virtues; but fearing that the 
extraordinary veneration in which he was held might expose him to the 
suggestions of pride, he with the abbot’s leave hid himself in the solitude of 
Monstrelet, upon the river Authie, where he served God with new fervor in 
all the exercises of a contemplative life. Here he was visited by a holy 
English recluse named Vulgan,/“2 with whom he contracted a strict 
friendship, and they afterwards lived together for several years. The latter 
being seized with a mortal illness, endeavored to comfort his companion, 
whose grief on the occasion was excessive; and exhorting him to have 
sentiments more becoming a Christian, “You should tremble,” says he, “lest 
by this grief you offend God, and lose all the fruit of your labors.’ The 
abbot and monks of St. Riquier, being apprized of the situation of Vulgan, 
administered him the sacraments, and after his death buried him in the 
chapel of the hermitage. St. Maguil survived him but a short time, having 
died about the year 685. His body was buried in the same tomb with that of 
his holy companion, but was afterwards removed into a church of his name 
built near St. Riquier. He is honored on this day, which is supposed to be 
the day on which he died. See his life written in the twelfth age by Hariulf, 
a monk of St. Riquier, and published with remarks by Mabillon sec. 4; 
Bened. p. 2: it is also in the Bollandists, with the notes of Henschenius and 
Papebroke. 


May 31° 


St. Petronilla, V. 


Among the disciples of the apostles in the primitive age of saints, this holy 
virgin shone as a bright star in the church. She lived when Christians were 
more solicitous to live well than to write much: they knew how to die for 
Christ; but did not compile long books or disputations,!72 in which vanity 
has often a greater share than charity. Hence no particular account of her 
actions hath been transmitted down to us. But how eminent her sanctity was 
we may judge from the lustre by which it was distinguished among 
apostles, prophets, and martyrs. Her name is the feminine and diminutive of 
Peter, and she is said to have been a daughter of the apostle St. Peter, which 
tradition is confirmed by certain writings quoted by the Manichees in the 
time of St. Austin,428° which affirm that St. Peter had a daughter whom he 
cured of a palsy. That St. Peter was married before his vocation to the 
apostleship we learn from the gospel; though St. Jerom and other ancient 
fathers testify that he lived in continency after his call. St. Clement of 
Alexandria assures us,/2®! that his wife attained to the glory of martyrdom; 
at which that apostle himself encouraged her, bidding her to remember our 
Lord. But it seems not certain whether St. Petronilla was more than the 
spiritual daughter of that apostle. She flourished at Rome, and was buried 
on the way to Ardea, where anciently a cemetery and a church bore her 
name; so famous, that in it a station or place for the assembly of the city in 
public prayer, was established by Gregory III. She is commemorated in the 
true Martyrology of Bede, in those which bear the name of St. Jerom, &c. 
The saints, whether in sickness or in health, in public or in private life, 
devoted all their thoughts and actions to God, and thus sanctified all their 
employments. The great end for which they lived was always present to 
their minds, and they thought every moment lost in which they did not 
make some advances towards eternal bliss. How will their example 
condemn at the last day the trifling fooleries, and the greatest part of the 
conversation and employments of the world, which aim at nothing but 


present amusements, as if it were the business of a rational creature to 
divert his mind from thought and reflection, and forget the only affair—the 
business of eternity. 


St.s Cantius and Cantianus, Brothers, and Cantianilla their Sister, 
MM. 


If riches are loaded with the curses of the gospel, because to many they 
prove dangerous, and afford the strongest incentives to the passions, the 
greater is their crown who make them the means of their sanctification. This 
circumstance enhances the glory of these holy martyrs. They were of the 
most illustrious family of the Anicii in Rome, and near relations to the 
emperor Carinus, who was himself a favorer of the Christians in Gaul They 
were brought up together in their own palace in Rome, under the care of a 
pious Christian preceptor named Protus, who instructed them in the faith, 
and in the most perfect maxims of our divine religion. When the 
persecution of Dioclesian began to fill Rome with terror, they sold their 
possessions in that city, and retired to Aquileia, where they had a good 
estate. The bloody edicts had also reached that country, and Sisinnius, 
general of the forces, and Dulcidius, the governor of the province, were 
busied night and day in making the strictest search after Christians, and in 
filling the prisons with crowds of confessors. No sooner were they informed 
of the arrival of our saints, but they summoned them to appear and offer 
sacrifice, and at the same time by a messenger acquainted the emperor with 
what they had done, begging his instructions how they ought to proceed 
with regard to persons of their rank. Dioclesian sent an order that they 
should be beheaded in case they refused to worship the gods. The martyrs 
had left Aquileia in a chariot drawn by mules, but were stopped by an 
accident four miles out of the town, at Aque-Gradate. Hither Sisinnius 
pursued them, carrying with him the order of the emperor. He entreated and 
conjured them to comply; but they answered, that nothing should make 
them unfaithful to God, declaring that all who should worship idols would 
be punished with everlasting fire. Wherefore they were all beheaded, 
together with Protus their preceptor, in the year 304. Zoelus, a priest, 
honorably embalmed and buried their bodies in the same monument. The 


place hath since changed its name of Aque-Gradate for that of San- 
Cantiano. See their acts published genuine by Mabillon, in an appendix to 
his Gallican Liturgy, p. 467, and a panegyric, probably of St. Maximus of 
Turin, extant among the sermons of St. Ambrose, t. 2, Append, col. 458. 


JUNE 


MAIN NDEX 
INDEX 
INDEX OF SAINTS 


June 1st 





St. Justin the Philosopher, M. 


St. Pamphilus, Priest and Martyr 








St. Caprais, Abbot 

St. Peter of Pisa 

St. Wistan, Prince of Mercia, M. 
June 2nd 

St.s Marcellinus and Peter, MM. 


St. Erasmus, Bishop and Martyr 





June 3rd 
St. Cecilius, C. 
St. Clotildis or Clotilda, Queen of France 
St. Coemgen, or Keivin, B. C. 
St. Lifard, Abbot Near Orleans 
St. Genesius, in French Genes, B. C. 


June 4th 


St. Quirinus, B. M. 








St. Walter, Abbot 





St. Petroc, in French Perreuse, Abbot, Confessor 





St. Breaca, Now Breague, V. 





St. Nenooc, or Nennoca. V. 


June 5th 
St. Boniface 
St. Dorotheus of Tyre, M. 


St. Dorotheus, Abbot 





St. Illidius, B. C. 





June 6th 


St. Norbert, C. 





St. Claude, Archbishop of Besancon, C 
June 7th 
St. Robert 


St. Colman, Bishop of Dromore, C. 





St. Godeschalc 
St. Meriadec, Bishop of Vannes, Confessor 


June 8th 





St. Medard, Bishop of Noyon, Confessor 








St. Gildard, or Godard 
St. Maximinus, C. 


St. William, Archbishop of York, C. 


St. Clou, or Clodulphus, Bishop of Metz, C. 














St. Vincent, Martyr in Agenois 





St. Richard, C. 
June 10th 


St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland 








Sts Getulius and Companions, Martyrs 





St. Barnabas, Apostle 


St. Tochumra, Virgin in Ireland 





St. Eskill, Bishop and Martyr in Sweden 


hrius, Hermit 








St. Ternan, Bishop of the Picts, C. 
June 13th 
St. Antony of Padua, C. 


June 14th 


St.s Rufinus and Valerius, MM. 





St. Nennus or Nehemias, Abbot 





St. Psalmodius, Hermit 
June 15th 
Sts Vitus or Guy, Crescentia, and Modestus, MM 


St. Landelin, Abbot 





B. Bernard of Menthon, C. 
St. Vauge, Hermit 


B. Gregory Lewis Barbadigo, C. 





June 16th 


Sts Quiricus or Cyr, and Julitta, Martyrs 





St. Aurelian, Archbishop of Arles, C. 





St.s Nicander and Marcian, Martyrs 
St. Botulph, Abbot 
St. Avitus, or Avy, Abbot, Near Orleans 





St. Prior, Hermit 





June 18th 


Sts Marcus and Marcellianus, Martyrs 


St. Marina, V. 


St. Elizabeth of Sconauge, V., Abbess 


7). 


St. Amand, Bishop of Bourdeaux 





St.s Gervasius and Protasius, Martyrs 








St. Boniface, Archbishop, M. 

St. Juliana Falconieri, V. 

St. Die, or Deodatus, Bishop of Nevers 
June 20th 


St. Silverius, Pope, M. 


io 


emt 


St. Gobain, Priest and Martyr 


St. Idaberga, or Edburge, V. 





St. Aloysius, or Lewis Gonzaga, Confessor 





St. Ralph, Archbishop of Bourges, C. 
St. Meen, in Latin Mevennus, Also Melanus 
St. Aaron, Abbot in Brittany 


St. Eusebius, Bishop of Samosata, Martyr 











St. Leufredus, in French Leufroi, Abbot 
June 22nd 


St. Pauli 





nus, Bishop of Nola 





St. Alban, Protomartyr of Britain 
June 23rd 


St. Mary of Oignies 


June 24th 
The Nativity of St. John the Baptist 


The Martyrs of Rome Under Nero 





St. Prosper of Aquitaine, C. 
St. Maximus, Bishop of Turin C. 


St. William of Monte-Vergine 





St. Adelbert, C. 


St. Moloc, Bishop, C. 





St.s Agoard and Aglibert, MM. 








June 26th 





St. Maxentius, Abbot in Poitou 


St. Vigilius, Bishop of Trent, M 





St. Babolen 





The Venerable Raingarda, Widow 





June 27th 
St. Ladislas I., Confessor, King of Hungary 
St. John, Priest and Confessor 


June 28th 








St. Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, Martyr 





St. Leo II., Pope, C. 
St.s Plutarch, Etc., MM. 


St.s Potamiana or Potamiena, and Basilides 


June 29th 


St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles 





St. Hemma, Widow 





June 1 


St. Justin the Philosopher, M. 


From the life of the saint, compiled from his writings by Dom. Marand, the 
learned and judicious editor of St. Justin’s works, printed at Paris in 1742; 
and at Venice in 1747. Also from Tatian Eusebius, and the original short 
acts of his martyrdom, in Ruinart. On his writings, see Dom. Nourry, 
Apparatus is Bibl. Patr. Ceillier, and Marechal, Concordance des Peres, t. 1. 


A. D. 167. 


St. Justin was born at Neapolis, now Naplosa, the ancient Sichem, and 
formerly the capital of the province of Samaria. Vespasian, having endowed 
its inhabitants with the privileges belonging to Roman citizens, gave it the 
name of Flavia. His son Titus sent thither a colony of Greeks, among whom 
were the father and grandfather of our saint. His father, a heathen,1+2®2 
brought him up in the errors and superstitions of paganism, but at the same 
time did not neglect to cultivate his mind by several branches of human 
literature. St. Justin accordingly informs us,1283 that he spent his youth in 
reading the poets, orators, and historians. Having gone through the usual 
course of these studies, he gave himself up to that of philosophy in quest of 
truth, an ardent love of which was his predominant passion. He addressed 
himself first to a master who was a Stoic; and after having stayed some time 
with him, seeing he could learn nothing of him concerning God, he left him, 
and went to a Peripatetic, a very subtle man in his own conceit: but Justin, 
being desired the second day after admission, to fix his master’s salary, that 
he might know what he was to be allowed for his pains in teaching him, he 
left him also, concluding that he was no philosopher. He then tried a 
Pythagorean, who had a great reputation, and who boasted much of his 
wisdom; but he required of his scholar, as a necessary preliminary to his 
admission, that he should have learned music, astronomy, and geometry. 
Justin could not bear such delays in the search of God, and preferred the 
school of an Academic, under whom he made great progress in the Platonic 


philosophy, and vainly flattered himself with the hope of arriving in a short 
time at the sight of God, which the Platonic philosophy seemed to have had 
chiefly in view. Walking one day by the sea-side, for the advantage of a 
greater freedom from noise and tumult, he saw, as he turned about, an old 
man who followed him pretty close. His appearance was majestic, and had 
a great mixture in it of mildness and gravity. Justin looking on him very 
attentively, the man asked him if he knew him. Justin answered in the 
negative. “Why then,” said he, “do you look so steadfastly upon me?” 
Justin replied: “It is the effect of my surprise to meet any human creature in 
this remote and solitary place.” “What brought me hither,” said that old 
man, “was my concern for some of my friends. They are gone a journey, 
and I am come hither to look out for them.”!284 They then fell into a long 
discourse concerning the excellency of philosophy in general, and of the 
Platonic in particular, which Justin asserted to be the only true way to 
happiness, and of knowing and seeing God. This the grave person refuted at 
large, and at length by the force of his arguments convinced him that those 
philosophers whom he had the greatest esteem for, Plato and Pythagoras, 
had been mistaken in their principles, and had not a thorough knowledge of 
God and of the soul of man, nor could they in consequence communicate it 
to others. This drew from him the important query, Who were the likeliest 
persons to set him in the right way? The stranger answered, that long before 
the existence of these reputed philosophers, there were certain blessed men, 
lovers of God, and divinely inspired, called prophets, on account of their 
foretelling things which have since come to pass; whose books, yet extant, 
contain many solid instructions about the first cause and end of all things, 
and many other particulars becoming a philosopher to know. That their 
miracles and their predictions had procured them such credit, that they 
established truth by authority, and not by disputes and elaborate 
demonstrations of human reason, of which few men are capable. That they 
inculcated the belief of one only God, the Father and author of all things, 
and of his Son Jesus Christ, whom he had sent into the world. He concluded 
his discourse with this advice: “As for thyself, above all things, pray that 
the gates of life may be opened unto thee: for these are not things to be 
discerned, unless God and Christ grant to a man the knowledge of them.” 
After these words he departed, and Justin saw him no more: but his 


conversation left a deep impression on the young philosopher’s soul, and 
kindled there an ardent affection for these true philosophers, the prophets. 
And upon a further inquiry into the credibility of the Christian religion, he 
embraced it soon after. What had also no small weight in persuading him of 
the truth of the Christian faith, was the innocence and true virtue of its 
professors; seeing with what courage and constancy, rather than to betray 
their religion, or commit the least sin, they suffered the sharpest tortures, 
and encountered, nay, even courted death itself, in its most horrible shapes. 
“When I heard the Christians traduced and reproached,” says he, “yet saw 
them fearless and rushing on death, and on all things that are accounted 
most dreadful to human nature, I concluded with myself that it was 
impossible those men should wallow in vice, and be carried away with the 
love of lust and pleasure.”+282 Justin, by the course of his studies, must have 
been grown up when he was converted to the faith. Tillemont and Marand 
understand, by an obscure passage in St. Epiphanius,+2°° that he was in the 
thirtieth year of his age.4282 

St. Justin, after he became a Christian, continued to wear the pallium, or 
cloak, as Eusebius and St. Jerom inform us, which was the singular badge 
of a philosopher. Aristides, the Athenian philosopher and a Christian, did 
the same; so did Heraclas, even when he was bishop of Alexandria. St. 
Epiphanius calls St. Justin a great ascetic, or one who professed a most 
austere and holy life. He came to Rome soon after his conversion, probably 
from Egypt. Tillemont and Dom. Marand think that he was a priest, from 
his description of baptism, and the account he gave at his trial of people 
resorting to his house for instruction. This, however, is uncertain; and 
Ceillier concludes, from the silence of the ancients on this head, that he was 
always a layman: but he seems to have preached, and therefore to have been 
at least deacon. His discourse, or oration to the Greeks,282 he wrote soon 
after his conversion, in order to convince the heathens of the reasonableness 
of his having deserted paganism. He urges the absurdity of idolatry, and the 
inconsistency of ascribing lewdness and other crimes to their deities: on the 
other hand, he declares his admiration of, and reverence for, the purity and 
sanctity of the Christian doctrine, and the awful majesty of the divine 
writings which still the passions, and fix in a happy tranquillity the mind of 
man, which finds itself everywhere else restless. His second work is called 


his Pareenesis, or Exhortation to the Greeks, which he drew up at Rome: in 
this he employs the flowers of eloquence, which even in his apologies he 
despises. In it he shows the errors of idolatry, and the vanity of the heathen 
philosophers; reproaches Plato with making an harangue to the Athenians, 
in which he pretended to establish a multitude of gods, only to escape the 
fate of Socrates; while it is clear, from his writings, that he believed one 
only God. He transcribes the words of Orpheus the Sibyl, Homer, 
Sophocles, Pythagoras, Plato, Mercury, and Acmon, or rather Ammon, in 
which they profess the unity of the Deity. He wrote his book on 
Monarchy,/2 expressly to prove the unity of God, from the testimonies 
and reasons of the heathen philosophers themselves. The epistle to 
Diognetus is an incomparable work of primitive antiquity, attributed to St. 
Justin by all the ancient copies, and doubtless genuine, as Dr. Cave, Ceillier, 
Marand. &c., show; though the style is more elegant and florid than the 
other works of this father. Indeed it is not mentioned by Eusebius and St. 
Jerom; but neither do they mention the works of Athenagoras. And what 
wonder that, the art of printing not being as yet discovered, some writings 
should have escaped their notice? Tillemont fancies the author of this piece 
to be more ancient, because he calls himself a disciple of the apostles: but 
St. Justin might assume that title, who lived contemporary with St. 
Polycarp, and others, who had seen some of them. This Diognetus was a 
learned philosopher, a person of great rank, and preceptor to the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, who always consulted and exceedingly honored him. 
Dom. Nourry!2 mistakes grossly, when he calls him a Jew: for in this very 
epistle is he styled an adorer of gods. This great man was desirous to know 
upon what assurances the Christians despised the world, and even torments 
and death, and showed to one another a mutual love, which appeared 
wonderful to the rest of mankind, for it rendered them seemingly insensible 
to the greatest injuries. St. Justin, to satisfy him, demonstrates the folly of 
idolatry, and the imperfection of the Jewish worship and sets forth the 
Sanctity practised by the Christians, especially their humility, meekness, 
love of those who hate them without so much as knowing any reason of 
their hatred, &c. He adds, that their numbers and virtue are increased by 
tortures and massacres, and explains clearly the divinity of Christ,4“! the 
maker of all things, and Son of God. He shows that by reason alone we 


could never attain to the true knowledge of God, who sent his Son to teach 
us his holy mysteries; and, when we deserved only chastisement, to pay the 
full price of our redemption;—the holy One to suffer for sinners,—the 
person offended for the offenders? and when no other means could satisfy 
for our crimes, we were covered under the wings of justice itself, and 
rescued from slavery. He extols exceedingly the immense goodness and 
love of God for man, in creating him, and the world for his use; in 
subjecting to him other things, and in sending his only-begotten Son with 
the promise of his kingdom, to those who shall have loved him. “But after 
you shall have known him,” says he, “with what inexpressible joy do you 
think you will be filled! How ardently will you love him who first loved 
you! And when you shall love him, you will be an imitator of his goodness. 
He who bears the burdens of others, assists all, humbles himself to all, even 
to his inferiors, and supplies the wants of the poor with what he has 
received from God, is truly the imitator of God. Then will you see on earth 
that God governs the world; you will know his mysteries, and will love and 
admire those who suffer for him: you will condemn the imposture of the 
world, and despise death, only fearing eternal death, in never-ending fire. 
When you know that fire, you will call those blessed who here suffer flames 
for justice. I speak not of things to which I am a stranger, but having been a 
disciple of the apostles, I am a teacher of nations, &c.” 

St. Justin made a long stay in Rome, dwelling near the Timothin baths, on 
the Viminal hill. The Christians met in his house to perform their devotions, 
and he applied himself with great zeal to the instruction of all those who 
resorted to him. Evelpistus, who suffered with him, owned at his 
examination that he had heard with pleasure Justin’s discourses. The judge 
was acquainted with his zeal, when he asked him, in what place he 
assembled his disciples. Not content with laboring in the conversion of 
Jews and Gentiles, he exerted his endeavors in defending the Catholic faith 
against all the heresies of that age. His excellent volumes against Marcion, 
as they are styled by St. Jerom, are now lost, with several other works 
commended by the ancients. The martyr, after his first Apology, left Rome, 
and probably performed the functions of an evangelist, in many countries, 
for several years. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, being at Ephesus, and 
casually meeting, in the walks of Xistus, Tryphon, whom Eusebius calls the 
most celebrated Jew of that age, and who was a famous philosopher, he fell 


into discourse with him, which brought on a disputation, which was held in 
the presence of several witnesses during two entire days. St. Justin 
afterwards committed to writing this dialogue with Tryphon, which work is 
a simple narrative of a familiar unstudied conversation. Tryphon, seeing 
Justin in the philosopher’s cloak, addressed him on the excellency of 
philosophy. The saint answered, that he admired he should not rather study 
Moses and the prophets, in comparison of whom all the writings of the 
philosophers are empty jargon and foolish dreams. Then, in the first part of 
his dialogue, he showed, that, according to the prophets, the old law was 
temporary, and to be abolished by the new: and in the second, that Christ 
was God before all ages, distinct from the Father,—the same that appeared 
to Abraham, Moses, &c., the same that created man, and was himself made 
man, and crucified. He insists much on that passage, Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive.+“2 From the beginning of the conversation, Tryphon had allowed 
that from the prophets it was clear that Christ must be then come; but he 
said, that he had not yet manifested himself to the world.4“3 So evident was 
it that the time of his coming must be then elapsed, that no Jew durst deny 
it, as Fleury observes From the Apocalypse and Isaiah, by a mistaken 
interpretation, Justin inferred the futurity of the Millennium, or of Christ’s 
reign upon earth for a thousand years, before the day of judgment, with his 
elect, in spiritual, chaste delights: but adds, that this was not admitted by 
many true orthodox believers.‘ This point was afterwards cleared up, and 
that mistake of some few corrected and exploded, by consulting the 
tradition of the whole church. In the third part, St. Justin proves the 
vocation of the Gentiles, and the establishment of the church. Night putting 
an end to the conversation, Tryphon thanked Justin, and prayed for his 
happy voyage: for he was going to sea. By some mistakes made by St. 
Justin in the etymologies, or derivation of certain Hebrew names, it appears 
that he was a stranger to that language. The Socinians dread the authority of 
this work, on account of the clear proofs which it furnishes of the divinity 
of Christ. St. Justin testifies!° that the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
of curing the sick, and casting out devils in the name of Christ, were then 
frequent in the church. He excludes from salvation wilful heretics no less 
than infidels. 


But the Apologies of this martyr have chiefly rendered his name 
illustrious. The first or greater, (which by the first editors was, through 
mistake, placed and called the second,) he addressed to the emperor 
Antoninus Pius, his two adopted sons, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Commodus, and the senate, about the year 150. That mild emperor had 
published no edicts against the Christians; but, by virtue of former edicts, 
they were often persecuted by the governors, and were everywhere traduced 
as a wicked and barbarous set of people, enemies to their very species. They 
were deemed atheists; they were accused of practising secret lewdness, 
which slander seems to have been founded on the secrecy of their 
mysteries, and partly on the filthy abominations of the Gnostic and 
Carpocratian heretics: they were said in their sacred assemblies to feed on 
the flesh of a murdered child; to which calumny a false notion of the 
blessed eucharist might give birth. Celsus and other heathens add,12° that 
they adored the cross, and the head of an ass. The story of the ass’s head 
was a groundless calumny, forged by a Jew, who pretended to have seen 
their mysteries, which was readily believed and propagated by those whose 
interest it was to decry the Christian religion, as Eusebius)“ St. Justin, 
Origen, and Tertullian relate. The respect shown to the sign of the cross, 
mentioned by Tertullian and all the ancient fathers, seems ground enough 
for the other slander. These calumnies were advanced with such confidence, 
and, through passion and prejudice, received so eagerly, that they served for 
a pretence to justify the cruelty of the persecutors, and to render the very 
name of a Christian odious. These circumstances stirred up the zeal of St. 
Justin to present his apology for the faith in writing, begging that the same 
might be made public. In it he boldly declares himself a Christian, and an 
advocate for his religion: he shows that Christians ought not to be 
condemned barely for the name of Christian, unless convicted of some 
crime; that they are not atheists, though they adore not idols; for they adore 
God the Father, his Son, and the Holy Ghost,!“8 and the host of good 
angels.t22 He exhorts the emperor to hold the balance even, in the 
execution of justice; and sets forth the sanctity of the doctrine and manners 
of Christians, who fly all oaths, abhor the least impurity, despise riches, are 
patient and meek, love even enemies, readily pay all taxes, and 
scrupulously and respectfully obey and honor princes, &c. Far from eating 


children, they even condemned those that exposed them./828 He proves 
their regard for purity from the numbers among them of both sexes who had 
observed strict chastity to an advanced age. He explains the immortality of 
the soul, and the resurrection of the flesh, and shows from the ancient 
prophets that God was to become man, and that they had foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the vocation of the Gentiles, &c. He mentions a 
statue erected in Rome to Simon Magus, which is also testified by 
Tertullian, Saint Austin, Theodoret, &c.48®! The necessity of vindicating 
our faith from slanders, obliged him, contrary to the custom of the primitive 
church, to describe the sacraments of baptism and the blessed eucharist, 
mentioning the latter also as a sacrifice. “No one,” says he,1822 “is allowed 
to partake of this food but he that believes our doctrines to be true, and who 
has been baptized in the laver of regeneration for remission of sins, and 
lives up to what Christ has taught. For we take not these as common bread 
and common drink; but like as Jesus Christ our Saviour, being incarnate by 
the word of God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation; so are we 
taught that this food, by which our flesh and blood are nourished, over 
which thanks have been given by the prayers in his own words, is the flesh 
and blood of the incarnate Jesus.” He describes the manner of sanctifying 
the Sunday, by meeting to celebrate the divine mysteries, read the prophets, 
hear the exhortation of him that presides, and make a collection of alms to 
be distributed among the orphans, widows, sick, prisoners, and strangers. 
He adds the obscure edict of the emperor Adrian in favor of the Christians. 
It appears that this Apology had its desired effect—the quiet of the church. 
Eusebius informs us,4222 that the same emperor sent into Asia a rescript to 
the following purport: “When many governors of provinces had written to 
my father, he forbade them (the Christians) to be molested, unless they had 
offended against the state. The same answer I gave when consulted before 
on the same subject. If any one accuse a person of being a Christian, it is 
my pleasure that he be acquitted, and the accuser chastised, according to the 
rigor of the law.” Orosius and Zonaras tell us, that Antoninus was prevailed 
upon by the Apology of Justin to send this order. 

He composed his second Apology near twenty years after, in 167, on 
account of the martyrdom of one Ptolemy, and two other Christians, whom 
Urbicus, the governor of Rome, had put to death. The saint offered it to the 


emperor Marcus Aurelius (his colleague Lucius Verus being absent in the 
East) and to the senate. He undertakes in it to prove that the Christians were 
unjustly punished with death, and shows how much their lives and doctrine 
surpassed the philosophers, and that they could never embrace death with 
so much cheerfulness and joy, had they been guilty of the crimes laid to 
their charge. Even Socrates, notwithstanding the multitude of disciples that 
followed him, never found one that died in defence of his doctrine. The 
apologist added boldly, that he expected death would be the recompense of 
his Apology, and that he should fall a victim to the snares and rage of some 
or other of the implacable enemies of the religion for which he pleaded; 
among whom he named Crescens, a philosopher in name, but an ignorant 
man, and a slave to pride and ostentation. His martyrdom, as he had 
conjectured, was the recompense of this Apology: it happened soon after he 
presented this discourse, and probably was procured by the malice of those 
of whom he spoke. The genuine acts seem to have been taken from the 
pretor’s public register. The relation is as follows: 

Justin and others that were with him were apprehended, and brought 
before Rusticus, prefect of Rome, who said to Justin, “Obey the gods, and 
comply with the edicts of the emperors.” Justin answered, “No one can be 
justly blamed or condemned for obeying the commands of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” Rusticus—“What kind of literature and discipline do you 
profess?” Justin—“I have tried every kind of discipline and learning, but I 
have finally embraced the Christian discipline, how little soever esteemed 
by those who were led away by error and false opinions” Rusticus 
—“Wretch, art thou then taken with that discipline?” Justin—“Doubtles I 
am, because it affords me the comfort of being in the right path.” Rusticus 
—‘“What are the tenets of the Christian religion?” Justin—“We Christians 
believe one God, Creator of all things visible and invisible; and we confess 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, foretold by the prophets, the Author 
and Preacher of salvation, and the Judge of mankind.” The prefect inquired 
in what place the Christians assembled. Justin replied, “Where they please, 
and where they can: God is not confined to a place: as he is invisible, and 
fills both heaven and earth, he is everywhere adored and glorified by the 
faithful.” Rusticus—‘“Tell me where you assemble your disciples.” Justin 
—“T have lived till this time near the house of one called Martin, at the 
Timothin baths. I am come a second time to Rome, and am acquainted with 


no other place in the city. If any one came to me, I communicated to him the 
doctrine of truth.” Rusticus—“You are then a Christian?” Justin—“Yes, I 
am.” The judge then put the same question to each of the rest, viz., 
Chariton, a man; Charitana, a woman; Evelpistus, a servant of Cesar, by 
birth a Cappadocian; Hierax, a Phrygian; Peon, and Liberianus, who all 
answered, “that, by the divine mercy, they were Christians.” Evelpistus said 
he had learned the faith from his parents, but had with great pleasure heard 
Justin’s discourses. Then the prefect addressed himself again to Justin in 
this manner: “Hear you, who are noted for your eloquence, and think you 
make profession of the right philosophy, if I cause you to be scourged from 
head to foot, do you think you shall go to heaven?” Justin replied, “If I 
suffer what you mention, I hope to receive the reward which those have 
already received who have observed the precepts of Jesus Christ.” Rusticus 
said, “You imagine then that you shall go to heaven, and be there 
rewarded.” The martyr answered, “I do not only imagine it, but I know it; 
and am so well assured of it, that I have no reason to make the least doubt 
of it.” The prefect seeing it was to no purpose to argue, bade them go 
together and unanimously sacrifice to the gods, and told them that in case of 
refusal they should be tormented without mercy. Justin replied, “There is 
nothing which we more eamestly desire than to endure torments for the 
sake of our Lord Jesus Christ; for this is what will promote our happiness, 
and give us confidence at his bar, where all men must appear to be judged.” 
To this the rest assented, adding, “Do quickly what you are about. We are 
Christians, and will never sacrifice to idols.” The prefect thereupon ordered 
them to be scourged and then beheaded, as the laws directed. The martyrs 
were forthwith led to the place where criminals were executed, and there, 
amidst the praises and thanksgivings which they did not cease to pour forth 
to God, were first scourged, and afterwards beheaded. After their 
martyrdom, certain Christians carried off their bodies privately, and gave 
them an honorable burial. St. Justin is one of the most ancient fathers of the 
church who has left us works of any considerable note.1224 Tatian, his 
disciple, writes, that, of all men, he was the most worthy of admiration.1822 
Eusebius, St. Jerom, St. Epiphanius, Theodoret, &c., bestow on him the 
highest praises. He suffered about the year 167, in the reign of Marcus 


Aurelius and Lucius Verus. The Greeks honor him on the 1st of June; in 
Usuard and the Roman Martyrology his name occurs on the 13th of April. 

St. Justin extols the power of divine grace in the virtue of Christians, 
among whom many who were then sixty years old, had served God from 
their infancy in a state of spotless virginity, having never offended against 
that virtue, not only in action, but not even in thought: for our very thoughts 
are known to God.18°8 They could not be defiled with any inordinate love 
of riches, who threw their own private revenues into the common stock, 
sharing it with the poor182 So great was their abhorrence of the least wilful 
untruth, that they were always ready rather to die than to save their lives by 
a lie1808 Their fidelity to God was inviolable, and their constancy in 
confessing his holy name, and in observing his law, invincible. “No one,” 
says the saint,4809 “can affright from their duty those who believe in Jesus. 
In all parts of the earth we cease not to confess him, though we lose our 
heads, be crucified, or exposed to wild beasts. We suffer dungeons, fire, and 
all manner of torments: the more we are persecuted, the more faithful and 
the more pious we become, through the name of Jesus. Some adore the sun: 
but no one yet saw any one lay down his life for that worship; whereas we 
see men of all nations suffer all things for Jesus Christ.” He often mentions 
the devotion and fervor of Christians in glorifying God by their continual 
homages, and says, that the light of the gospel being then spread 
everywhere, there was no nation, either of Greeks or barbarians, in which 
prayers and thanksgivings were not offered to the Creator in the name of the 
crucified Jesus.4810 


St. Pamphilus, Priest and Martyr 


FROM EUSEBIUS, ST. JEROM, &C. SEE CEILLIER, T. 3, P. 435. 


A. D. 309. 


Learning is truly valuable when sanctified by piety, and consecrated to the 
divine honor, to which St. Pamphilus devoted himself and all his labors. He 
was of a rich and honorable family, and a native of Berytus; in which city, 
at that time famous for its schools, he in his youth ran through the whole 
circle of the sciences, and was afterwards honored with the first 
employments of the magistracy. After he began to know Christ, he could 
relish no other study but that of salvation, and renounced every thing else 
that he might apply himself wholly to the exercises of virtue, and the 
studies of the holy scriptures. This accomplished master in profane 
sciences, and this renowned magistrate, was not ashamed to become the 
humble scholar of Pierius, the successor of Origen in the great catechetical 
school of Alexandria. He afterwards made Cesarea in Palestine his 
residence, where, at his private expense, he collected a great library which 
he bestowed on the church of that city. St. Isidore of Seville reckons that it 
contained near thirty thousand volumes. Almost all the works of the 
ancients were found in it. The saint established there also a public school of 
sacred literature, and to his labors the church was indebted for a most 
correct edition of the holy Bible, which, with infinite care, he transcribed 
himself; many copies whereof he distributed gratis; for he was of all men 
the most communicative and beneficent, especially in encouraging sacred 
learning.484 He set a great value on the works of Origen, many of which he 
copied with his own hand. During his imprisonment, he, with Eusebius 
composed an Apology for Origen in five books; of which the first, in 
Rufinus’s Latin translation, is extant among the works of St. Jerom, and is a 
finished piece.48!2 But nothing was more remarkable in this saint than his 
extraordinary humility, as Eusebius often observes; which the saint himself 
feelingly expresses in his preface to an abridgment of the Acts of the 


Apostles. His paternal estate he at length distributed among the poor: 
towards his slaves and domestics his behavior was always that of a brother 
or tender father. He led a most austere life, sequestered from the world and 
its company; and was indefatigable in labor. Such a virtue was his 
apprenticeship to the grace of martyrdom. 

In the year 307, Urbanus, the cruel governor of Palestine, caused him to 
be apprehended, and after hearing an essay of his eloquence and erudition, 
commanded him to be most inhumanly tormented. But the iron hooks 
which tore the martyr’s sides, served only to cover the judge with 
confusion. After this the saint remained almost two years in prison, with 
several fellow-confessors, of whom two, who were only catechumens, were 
at the same time purified and crowned by the baptism of fire. Soon after the 
torturing of St. Pamphilus, Urbanus the governor was himself beheaded by 
an order of the emperor Maximinus; but was succeeded by Firmilian, a man 
not less barbarous than bigoted and superstitious. After several butcheries, 
he caused St. Pamphilus and Valens, deacon of the church of Jerusalem, a 
venerable old man, who could repeat the whole Bible by heart, and Paul of 
Jamnia, a man of extraordinary zeal and fervor, to be brought before him; 
and finding them still firm in their faith, without putting them again to the 
rack, passed sentence of death upon them; yet several others suffered before 
them. For one Porphyrius, a virtuous slave of St. Pamphilus, whom the saint 
had always treated as a son, and who, out of humility, concealed his 
abilities, and his skill in writing, asked the judge’s leave to bury their bodies 
when they should have undergone their punishment. Firmilian, more like a 
tiger than a man, inquired if he was a Christian, and upon his confessing it, 
ordered the executioners to torment him with their utmost strength. But 
though his flesh was torn off to the very bones, and his naked bowels 
exposed to view, and the torments were continued a long time without 
intermission, he never once opened his mouth so much as to fetch one 
groan. He finished his martyrdom by a slow fire, and died invoking Jesus 
the Son of God. Thus, though he entered the lists after the rest, he arrived 
first at the crown. Seleucus, a Cappadocian, for carrying the news of the 
triumph of Porphyrius to St. Pamphilus, and for applauding the martyr’s 
constancy, was condemned to be beheaded with the rest. He had formerly 
borne several employments in the army, and had been scourged for the faith 
in 298; after which time he had lived a father and protector of the poor. 


Firmilian had in his family a servant, named Theodulus, whom he loved 
above all the rest of his domestics, for his probity and virtue; but being 
informed that he was a Christian, and had embraced one of the martyrs, he 
condemned him to be crucified on the same day. Julian, a zealous 
Cappadocian catechumen, for embracing the dead bodies of the martyrs in 
the evening, was burned at a slow fire, as Porphyrius had been. St. 
Pamphilus, with his companions above named, was beheaded on the 16th of 
February, 309; the others here mentioned all suffered on the same day. The 
bodies of these martyrs were left exposed to be devoured by wild beasts; 
but were not touched by them, and after four days, were taken away and 
decently buried. Eusebius of Caesarea, the church historian, who had been 
fellow prisoner with St. Pamphilus, out of respect to his memory took the 
surname of Pamphili. Besides what he has said of this martyr in his history, 
he compiled three books of his life, which are much commended by St. 
Jerom, who calls them elegant, and says, that in them he excellently set 
forth the virtues, especially the extraordinary humility of St. Pamphilus. But 
this work is now lost, though Metaphrastes seems to have borrowed from it 
his account of this saint. 

A cloud of witnesses, a noble army of martyrs, by which we are 
encompassed, teach us by their constancy to suffer wrong with patience, 
and strenuously to resist evil. Yet so far are we from bearing the crown 
which is purchased by patience and constancy, and so slothful in watching 
over ourselves, that we every day suffer the least dust or flies to ruffle our 
souls, and rob us of our treasure. The daily trials we meet with from others 
or from ourselves, are always sent us by God, who sometimes, like a tender 
parent, trains us up by strict discipline to virtue and glory; sometimes 
throws difficulties into our ways on purpose to reward our conquest; and 
sometimes, like a wise physician, restores us to our health by bitter potions. 
If he at any time punishes our contempt of his love and mercy by severity 
and chastisements, even these he inflicts in mercy to awake us from our 
dangerous spiritual lethargy, and to procure us many other spiritual 
advantages. 


St. Caprais, Abbot 


He was the spiritual master and guide of St. Honoratus, and died soon after 
him in the isle of Lerins, in 430. His sanctity is much extolled by St. Hilary 
of Arles, who assisted at his death, and others, and his name is 
commemorated in the Roman and Gallicau Martyrologies on the 1st of 
June. See Berault’s Chronicle of Lerins, the life of St. Honoratus, Surius, 
and Giry. 


St. Peter of Pisa 


FOUNDER OF THE HERMITS OF ST. JEROM 


He was born at Pisa in 1355, while his father, Peter Gambacorta, enjoyed 
the sovereign authority in that commonwealth. Being twenty-five years old, 
he privately left his father’s court, disguised in the habit of a poor penitent, 
and retired to Monte-bello, an agreeable solitude in Umbria. He begged his 
subsistence in the neighboring village, and, in 1380, found means to build a 
church, and twelve cells for so many companions who had joined him. He 
chose St. Jerom for the patron of his congregation, because that father 
having visited the hermitages of all Egypt and Syria, selected out of each 
what seemed to him the most perfect in every exercise. Peter prescribed to 
his monks four Lents in the year, and to fast on all Monday Wednesdays, 
and Fridays; to continue in prayer two hours after matins, at night. &c. As 
to himself, his whole time was devoted to the exercises of prayer, and his 
life was most austere. F. Sajanello relates many miracles performed by him, 
and gives an edifying account of his eminent virtues. His congregation was 
approved by Martin V. in 1421. His father and two brothers being 
assassinated by their secretary in 1393, he was tempted to leave his desert 
to do justice to his family and country: but by redoubling his fervor in his 
holy exercises, he overcame that suggestion of the devil He died in 1435, 
being eighty years old: was styled Blessed by Pius V. and Clement VIII, 
and a solemn decree of his beatification was published by Innocent XII. in 
1693. His congregation is much spread in Italy. The order of St. Jerom of 
Fiesoli, instituted by the Ven. Charles of Montegraneli, a noble Florentine, 
was united to it by Clement IX. in 1668. There are also hermits of St. Jerom 
in Spain, of a like institute. They follow the rule of the hermits of St. 
Austin; but adopt certain constitutions gathered from the works of St. 
Jerom. See Helyot, and Historica Monumenta Ordinis S. Hieronymi Congr.; 
B. Petri de Pisis, auctore Jo. Baptista Sajanello, ej. Ordinis; Patavini 
Collegii Doctore Theologo., Venetiis. anno 1758, t. 1; also his life, written 


about the year 1500, published by the Bollandists on the 14th of June, and 
many other authors quoted by Benedict XIV.,1. 2, de Canoniz. c. 24, p. 239. 


St. Wistan, Prince of Mercia, M. 


Witlas, king of Mercia, in England, from the year 826 to 839, had a son 
named Wimund, whom he survived. Both were buried in the abbey of 
Rependon, called Repton, in Derbyshire. Wimund left a son named Wistan; 
but on account of the Danish wars, this prince, being then a child, was set 
aside, and Bertulph, brother to Witlas, placed on the throne, by the consent 
of the Thanes or noblemen, and by the authority of Ethelwolph, king of the 
West-Saxons, to whom Mercia was then tributary. Wistan tured all his 
thoughts towards a heavenly kingdom which will have no end; but 
Bertulph, like another Herod, feared lest Wistan should be called to the 
crown at least at his death, and contrived to have him treacherously 
assassinated His son Berfert, or Brithfard, whom he designed to leave his 
heir, perpetrated the crime. Having invited the pious prince to meet him at a 
place called from that time to this day, says Capgrave, Wistanostowe, while 
the saint saluted him with a kiss of peace, he took out a sword which he 
carried secretly under his cloak, and with a violent blow cut off the upper 
part of his head. One of the assassin’s attendants dispatched the martyr, by 
stabbing him through the body. This happened on the ist of June, 849. 
Before the end of that year Ethelwolph, alleging that Bertulph was not 
sufficiently accomplished in the art of war to defend the country against the 
infidels, deposed him, and bestowed the crown on Burrhed, the last king of 
Mercia. The body of St. Wistan was buried by the care of his mother 
Enfleda, daughter of Celwulph, at Repton, and honored with many 
miracles. It was some years after translated to the monastery of Evesham. 
See Ingulph, Malmesbury the monk of Westminster, and Brompton, by 
whose histories several circumstances of the legend of St. Wistan in 
Capgrave are to be corrected. 


June 2"4 


St.s Pothinus, Bishop, Sanctus, Attalus, Blandina 


AND THE OTHER MARTYRS OF LYONS 


From the Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons to their brethren in 
Asia and Phrygia, extant though imperfect, in Eusebius’s Hist. b. 5, ch. 1, 2, 
3, one of the most precious and most moving monuments of the primitive 
ages, as Jos. Scaliger observes, in his notes on the Chronicle of Eusebius. 


A. D.177. 


After the miraculous victory obtained by the prayers of the Christians under 
Marcus Aurelius, in 174, the church enjoyed a kind of peace, though it was 
often disturbed in particular places by popular commotions, or by the 
superstitious fury of certain governors. This appears from the violent 
persecution which was raised three years after the aforesaid victory, at 
Vienne and Lyons, in Gaul, in 177; while St. Pothinus was bishop of Lyons, 
and St. Irenzeus, who had been sent thither by St. Polycarp out of Asia,182 
was a priest of that city. Many of the principal persons of this church were 
Greeks, and came from Asia; being doubtless led by a zealous desire to 
propagate the kingdom of Christ, and invited by the great intercourse of 
traffic between the ports of Asia and Marseilles. The progress which the 
gospel had made, and the eminent sanctity of those who professed it in that 
country, enraged the devil, and stirred up the malice of the idolaters, who, in 
a transport of sudden fury, resolved to extirpate their very name; not 
knowing that the church of Christ, planted by his cross, grew more fruitful 
by the sufferings of its children, as a vine flourishes by being pruned. The 
conflicts of the glorious martyrs, who on this occasion had the honor to seal 
their faith with their blood, were recorded by those who were eye- 
witnesses, and the companions of their sufferings, in a letter written by 
them on purpose to their old friends and brethren, the Christians of Asia and 
Phrygia. The piety, eloquence, and animated style of this epistle, seems to 
leave no doubt but that St. Irenaeus was the principal author.4244 According 


to the remark of a modern historian,1®!° the combats of the martyrs are here 
painted in so lively colors, that their spirit appears, as it were, living in the 
dead letter, and their blood spilt for Jesus Christ seems to shine throughout 
the relation. 

It is impossible, say the authors of this letter, for us to give an exact 
account, nor will it be easy to conceive the extent of our present calamities, 
the rage of the Pagans against the saints, and the sufferings of the holy 
martyrs among us. For the adversary directs his whole force against us and 
lets us see already what we are to expect when he is let loose, and allowed 
to attack the church in the end of the world. He makes his assaults boldly, 
and stirs up his agents against the servants of God Their animosity runs so 
high, that we are not only driven from private houses, from the baths and 
public places, but even forbid to show ourselves at all. But the grace of 
God, which is an overmatch for all the powers of hell, hath rescued the 
weak from the danger, and from the temptation of the fiery trial.48/© and 
exposed such only to the combat as are able by an invincible patience to 
stand their ground, like so many unshaken pillars of the faith, and dare even 
invite sufferings, and defy all the malice and strength of the enemy. These 
champions have fought the powers of darkness with success, bore all 
manner of infamy, and the most inhuman torments, looked on all their 
sufferings as nothing, but rushed through them with an intrepidity that 
spoke them thoroughly persuaded that all the miseries of this life are not fit 
to be allowed any consideration, when weighed against the glory of the 
world to come. At first, the people attacked them in a tumultuous manner, 
struck them, dragged them about the streets, threw stones at them, 
plundered, confined them, fell on them with all the exorbitances of an 
incensed mob, when allowed to take their own revenge of their enemies; all 
which the Christians bore with an inexpressible patience. After this first 
discharge of their rage, they proceeded more regularly. The tribune and the 
magistrates of the town ordered them to appear in the public place, where 
they were examined before the populace, made a glorious confession of 
their faith, and then were sent to prison, where they were to wait the arrival 
of the governor. When that judge came to town, they were carried before 
him, and used with so much cruelty, that Vettius Epagathus,!8 one of our 
number, fired with a holy resentment at our treatment, desired to be heard 


on that subject. He was full of the love of God and his neighbor; a man so 
exactly virtuous, that, though young, the character of old Zacharias might 
justly be applied to him; for he walked in all the commandments blameless. 
His heart was inflamed with an ardent zeal for the glory of God; and he was 
active and indefatigable whenever his neighbor wanted his assistance. This 
excellent person undertook the defence of the injured brethren; and 
promised to make it appear, that the Christians were guilty of no impious 
practices. But the whole crowd, who were too well acquainted with his 
merit, opposed the motion in a noisy and tumultuous manner; and the 
governor, determined not to grant him that reasonable request, which 
impeached him and his associates for injustice, interrupted him, by asking 
whether he was a Christian. Upon his declaring his faith boldly, he was 
ranked among the martyrs, with the additional title of The Advocate of the 
Christians; which, indeed, was justly his due. And now it was easy to 
distinguish between such as came thither well provided for the trial, and 
resolved to suffer all extremities; and such as were not prepared for the 
battle. The former finished their glorious course with the utmost alacrity; 
while the latter started back at the near view of what was prepared for them 
upon persevering in the faith, and quitted the field; which was the case of 
ten persons. Their cowardice and apostacy not only proved an inexpressible 
affliction to us, but also cooled the zeal of several, who were not yet 
apprehended, and had employed their liberty in a constant attendance on the 
martyrs, in spite of all the dangers to which their charity might expose 
them. We were all now in the utmost consternation, which did not arise 
from the fear of torments, but the apprehension of losing more of our 
number in the way. But our late loss was abundantly repaired by fresh 
supplies of generous martyrs, who were seized every day, till our two 
churches were deprived of all their eminent men, whom we had been used 
to look on as the main support of religion among us. 

As the governor’s orders for letting none of us escape were very strict, 
several Pagans in the service of Christians were taken with their masters. 
These slaves, fearing they should be put to the same torments, which they 
saw the saints endure, at the instigation of the devil and the soldiers, 
accused us of feeding on human flesh, like Thyestes, engaging in incestuous 
marriages, like CEdipus, and several other impious extravagances, which the 
principles of our religion forbid us to mention, or even think of, and which 


we can hardly persuade ourselves were ever committed by men. These 
calumnies being divulged, the people were so outrageously incensed against 
us, that they who till then had retained some sparks of friendship for us, 
were transported against us with hatred, and foamed with rage. It is 
impossible to express the severity of what the ministers of Satan inflicted 
on the holy martyrs on this occasion, to force some blasphemous expression 
from their mouths. The fury of the governor, the soldiers, and the people, 
fell most heavy upon Sanctus, a native of Vienne, and a deacon: also on 
Maturus, who, though but lately baptized, was yet bold and strong enough 
for the combat; on Attalus, a native of Pergamus, but who had ever been the 
pillar and support of our church: and on Blandina, a slave, in whom Christ 
has shown us that those whom men look on with contempt, and whose 
condition places them below the regard of the world, are often raised to the 
highest honors by Almighty God for their ardent love of him, manifested 
more by works than words or empty show. She was of so weak a 
constitution, that we were all alarmed for her, and her mistress, one of the 
martyrs, was full of apprehensions that she would not have the courage and 
resolution to make a free and open confession of her faith. But Blandina 
was so powerfully assisted and strengthened, that she bore all the torments 
her executioners, who relieved each other, could ply her with from break of 
day till night; they owned themselves conquered, protested they had no 
more torments in reserve, and wondered how she could live after what she 
had endured from their hands; declaring that they were of opinion that any 
one of the torments inflicted on her would have been sufficient to dispatch 
her, according to the common course of nature, instead of the many violent 
ones she had undergone. But that blessed person, like a valiant combatant, 
received fresh strength and vigor from the confession of her faith. The 
frequent repetition of these words, “I am a Christian, no wickedness is 
transacted among us,” took of the edge of her pains, and made her appear 
insensible to all she suffered. 

The deacon Sanctus, too, endured most exquisite torments, with more 
than human patience. The heathens, indeed, hoped these severities would at 
last force some unbecoming expressions from him; but he bore up against 
their attacks, with such resolution and strength of mind, that he would not 
so much as tell them his name, his country, or station in the world; and to 
every question they put to him, he answered in Latin, “I am a Christian:” 


nor could they get any other answer from him. The governor, and the 
persons employed in tormenting the martyr, were highly incensed at this; 
and, having already tried all other arts of cruelty, they applied hot plates of 
brass to the tenderest parts of his body; but, supported by the powerful 
grace of God, he still persisted in the profession of his faith. His body was 
so covered with wounds and bruises, that the very figure of it was lost. 
Christ, who suffered in him, made him a glorious instrument for conquering 
the adversary, and a standing proof to others that there are no grounds for 
fear where the love of the Father dwells; nor is there any thing that deserves 
the name of pain, where the glory of Christ is concerned. Some days after, 
the martyr was brought on the stage again; for the pagans imagined that his 
whole body being so sore and inflamed that he could not bear to be touched, 
it would now be an easy matter to overcome him by a repetition of the same 
cruelties; or, at least, that he must expire under their hands, and thus strike a 
horror into the other Christians. But they succeeded in neither of these 
views; for, to the amazement of all, his body under me latter torments 
recovered its former strength and shape, and the exact use of all his limbs 
was restored: so that by this miracle of the grace of Jesus Christ, what was 
designed as an additional pain, proved an absolute and effectual cure. The 
devil thought himself secure of Biblis, one of the unhappy persons who had 
renounced the faith; and desirous to enhance her guilt and punishment by a 
false impeachment, caused her to be arraigned, believing it would be no 
hard matter to bring one so weak and timorous to accuse us of impieties. 
But the force of the torments had a very different effect upon her; they 
awakened her, as it were, out of a profound sleep; and those transitory pains 
turned her thoughts upon the everlasting torments of hell. So that, contrary 
to what was expected of her, she broke out into the following expostulation: 
“How can it be imagined that they should feed upon children, whose 
religion forbids them even to taste the blood of beasts?”!&8 From that 
moment she publicly confessed herself a Christian, and was ranked among 
the martyrs. The most violent torments being thus rendered ineffectual by 
the patience of the martyrs, and the power of Jesus Christ, the devil had 
recourse to other devices. They were thrown into a dark and loathsome 
dungeon, had their feet cramped in wooden stocks, and extended to the 
fifth, or last hole; and all those severities exercised upon them, which are 


commonly practised by the enraged ministers of darkness upon their 
prisoners; so great, that numbers of them died of the hardships they endured 
there. Others, after having been so inhumanly tortured, that one would have 
thought all the care imaginable could not have recovered them, lay there 
destitute of all human succor; but so strongly supported from above, both in 
mind and body, that they comforted and encouraged the rest: while others 
but lately apprehended, and who had as yet undergone no torments, soon 
died, unable to bear the loathsomeness of the prison. 

Among the persons that suffered for their faith on this occasion, was the 
blessed Pothinus, bishop of Lyons. He was then above ninety years old; and 
so weak and infirm, that he could hardly breathe. But his ardent desire of 
laying down his life for Jesus Christ, gave him fresh strength and vigor. He 
was dragged before the tribunal; for, though his body was worn out with 
age and infirmity, his life was preserved till that time, that Jesus Christ 
might triumph in him. He was brought thither by the soldiers and 
magistrates of the city, the whole multitude hallooing after, and reviling him 
with as much eagerness and rage as if he had been Christ himself. Being 
asked by the governor, who was the God of the Christians: Pothinus told 
him, to prevent his blaspheming, he should know when he was worthy of 
that satisfaction. Upon which he was dragged about unmercifully, and 
inhumanly abused. Those who were near him, kicked and struck him 
without any regard to his venerable age; and those who were at some 
distance, pelted him with what first came to hand; imagining the least 
tenderness or regard for him would have been an enormous crime, when the 
honor of their gods was so nearly concerned, which they endeavored to 
assert by insulting the martyr. He was scarce alive when he was carried off, 
and thrown into prison, where he expired after two days’ confinement. 

Those who had denied their faith when first taken, were imprisoned too, 
and shared the same sufferings with the martyrs, for their apostacy at that 
time did them no service. But then there was this difference between their 
condition, that those who had generously owned their religion, were 
confined only as Christians, and no other crime alleged against them; but 
the perfidious wretches were imprisoned like murderers and criminals, and 
thus suffered much more than the martyrs, who were comforted with the 
joyful prospect of laying down their lives in that glorious cause, and 
supported by the divine promises, the love of Jesus Christ, and the spirit of 


their heavenly Father; while the apostates were tortured with the remorse of 
conscience. They were distinguished from the others by their very looks: 
when the martyrs appeared, it was easy to discover a lovely mixture of 
cheerfulness and majesty in their faces: their very chains appeared graceful, 
and seemed more like the ornaments of a bride than the marks of 
malefactors; and their bodies sent forth such an agreeable and pleasant 
Savor, aS gave occasion to think that they used perfumes. But those who had 
basely deserted the cause of Christ, appeared melancholy dejected, and 
completely disagreeable. The very pagans reproached them with faint- 
heartedness and effeminacy, for renouncing their principle, (the honorable, 
glorious, and salutary name of Christian,) their former profession whereof 
had ranked them with murderers, an imputation they, by their apostacy, had 
justly incurred. This sight had a happy influence on several, strengthened 
them in their profession, and defeated all the attempts the devil could make 
on their constancy and courage. After this, great variety of torments was 
allotted to the martyrs; and thus they offered to the eternal Father a sort of 
chaplet, or crown, composed of every kind of flowers, of different colors; 
for it was fit that these courageous champions, who gained such glorious 
victories in so great variety of engagements, should receive the crown of 
immortality. A day was set when the public were to be entertained at the 
expense of their lives, and Maturus, Sanctus, Blandina, and Attalus, were 
brought out in order to be thrown to the beasts for the barbarous diversion 
of the heathens. Maturus and Sanctus being conducted into the 
amphitheatre, were made to pass through the same torments, as if they had 
not before felt the force of them and looked like champions, who had 
worsted the adversary several times, and were just entering on the last trial 
of their skill and courage. Again they felt the scourges, and were dragged 
about by the beasts as before; and in a word, they suffered every torment 
the incensed multitude were pleased to call for; who all joined at last in 
requiring they should be put into the red-hot iron chair, which was granted; 
nor did the noisome smell of their roasted flesh, offensive as it was, any 
way abate, but seemed rather to enhance their rage. They could extort 
nothing more from Sanctus than his former confession: and he and Maturus, 
after a long struggle, had their throats cut; and this their victory was the 
only entertainment that day. 


Blandina was fastened to a post to be devoured by beasts: as her arms 
were stretched out in the ardor of her prayer, that very posture put the 
faithful in mind of the sufferings of him who was crucified for their 
salvation, gave them fresh courage, and assured them that whoever suffers 
for Jesus Christ, shall partake of the glory of the living God. After she had 
remained thus exposed for some time, and none of the beasts could be 
provoked to touch her, she was untied, carried back to prison, and reserved 
for another combat; in which she was to gain a complete victory over her 
malicious adversary the devil, (whom she had already foiled and 
discomfited on several occasions,) and to animate the brethren to the battle 
by her example Accordingly, though she was a poor, weak, inconsiderable 
slave, yet, by putting on Christ, she became an overmatch for all the art and 
malice of her enemy, and, by a glorious conflict, attained to the crown of 
immortality. 

Attalus was called for next, as a noted person, and the people were very 
loud in their demands to see him suffer: who, being one that had always 
borne a glorious character among us for his excellent life and courage in 
asserting the truth, boldly entered the field of battle. He was led round the 
amphitheatre, and this inscription in Latin carried before him: “This is 
Attalus, the Christian.” The whole company was ready to discharge then 
rage on the martyr, when the governor, understanding he was a Roman 
citizen, remanded him to prison, and wrote to the emperor to know his 
pleasure concerning him and the rest of the prisoners. During their reprieve, 
they gave extraordinary proofs of charity and humility. Notwithstanding 
such a variety of sufferings for the faith, they would by no means allow us 
to call them martyrs; and severely reprimanded any of us, who in writing or 
speaking, gave them that title; which, according to their humble way of 
reasoning, was due only to Jesus Christ, the faithful and true martyr, or 
witness,—the first-born of the dead, and the guide to eternal life; or, at most 
could only be extended to such as were freed from the prison of the body 
These, indeed, said they, may be termed martyrs, because Christ has sealed 
them by a glorious death; but we are yet no more than confessors of a mean 
rank. They then besought the brethren, with tears, to offer up assiduous 
prayers for their persevering to the end. But, though they refused the title of 
martyr, yet every action of theirs was expressive of the power of 
martyrdom; particularly their meekness, their patience, and the intrepid 


freedom with which they spoke to the heathens, and which showed them to 
be void of fear, and in a readiness to suffer any thing it was in the power of 
their enemies to inflict. They humbled themselves at the same time under 
the powerful hand of God, who hath since raised them to the highest glory; 
excusing everybody, accusing none; and, like that great protomartyr, St. 
Stephen, praying for their persecutors.—But their chief concern, on the 
motive of sincere charity, was how to rescue those unhappy persons from 
the jaws of the devil, whom that infernal serpent reckoned he had as good 
as swallowed up. Far from insulting over the lapsed, or valuing themselves 
upon the comparison, they freely administered to their spiritual wants, out 
of their abundance, the rich graces with which God had favored and 
distinguished them; expressing the tenderness of a mother for them, and 
shedding floods of tears before their heavenly Father for their salvation. 
Thus they asked for life, and it was granted them, so that their brethren 
partook of it. For their endeavors were so successful, and their discourse 
and behavior so persuasive, that the church had the pleasure of seeing 
several of her children recover new life, ready to make a generous 
confession of the sacred name they had renounced, and even offer 
themselves to the trial. 

Among the martyrs, there was one Alcibiades, who had long been used to 
a very austere life, and to live entirely on bread and water.8!2 He seemed 
resolved to continue this practice during his confinement; but Attalus, after 
his first combat in the amphitheatre, understood by a revelation, that 
Alcibiades gave occasion of offence to others, by seeming to favor the new 
sect of the Montanists, who endeavored to recommend themselves by their 
extraordinary austerities. Alcibiades listened to the admonition, and from 
that time he ate of every thing with thanksgiving to God, who did not fail to 
visit his servants with his grace, and the Holy Ghost was their guide and 
counsellor. In the mean time the emperor’s answer arrived, directing the 
execution of all who persisted in their confession, and discharging those 
who had recanted. The governor took the opportunity of a public festival 
among the pagans, which drew vast crowds from all parts; and ordered the 
martyrs to be brought before him with a design of entertaining the people 
with the sight of their sufferings. After a re-examination of them, finding 
them resolute, he sentenced such of them as were Roman citizens to lose 


their heads, and ordered the rest to be thrown to wild beasts. And now the 
glory of Jesus Christ was magnified in the unexpected confession of such as 
had before denied their faith. Those weak persons were examined apart, 
with a view of giving them their liberty; but, upon their declaring 
themselves Christians, they were sentenced to suffer with the other martyrs. 
Some, indeed, still continued in their apostacy; but then they were only 
such as never had the least trace of true faith, nor any regard for the 
wedding garment; strangers to the fear of God; who, by their way of living, 
had cast a scandal on the religion they professed, and who may justly be 
styled sons of perdition. 

Alexander, a Phrygian by birth, and physician by profession, was present, 
when the apostates were brought this second time before the governor. He 
had lived many years in Gaul, and was universally remarkable for his love 
of God, and his freedom in publishing the gospel; for he was full of an 
apostolical spirit. This man being near the tribunal at that critical moment, 
he made several signs with his eyes and head, to exhort them to confess 
Jesus Christ, with as much agitation as a woman in labor; so that it was 
impossible he should pass unobserved. The heathens, exasperated to see 
those confess who had recanted, clamored against Alexander as the author 
of this change. Upon which the governor, turning himself towards him, 
asked him who and what he was. Alexander answered, he was a Christian; 
which so enraged the governor, that, without any further inquiry, he 
condemned him to be thrown to the wild beasts. Accordingly, the next day 
he was conducted into the arena with Attalus, whom the governor, to oblige 
the people, had delivered up a second time to the same punishment. Having 
undergone all the various torments usually inflicted in the amphitheatre, 
they were dispatched with the sword. Alexander was not heard to sigh or 
make the least complaint, conversing only with God in his heart. When 
Attalus was placed in the iron chair, and the broiling of his body exhaled an 
offensive smell, he turned to the people, and said to them, in Latin: “This 
may, with some justice, be called devouring men, and thus you are guilty of 
that inhuman act; but we are neither guilty of this, nor any other abominable 
practice we are accused of.” Being asked what was the name of his God, he 
replied: “God has not a name like us mortals.” 

On the last day of the combats of the gladiators, Blandina and Ponticus, a 
lad not above fifteen years old, were brought into the amphitheatre. They 


had been obliged to attend the execution of the martyrs every day, and were 
now urged to swear by the idols. Upon their absolutely refusing to comply 
with the demand, and expressing a thorough contempt of their pretended 
gods, the people gave a free loose to their rage; and, without any regard 
either to Ponticus’s youth, or the sex of Blandina, employed all the different 
sorts of torments upon them, pressing them from time to time, but in vain, 
to swear by the idols. Ponticus, encouraged by his companion, went through 
all the stages of his martyrdom with great alacrity, and died gloriously. 
Blandina was the last that suffered. She had acted like a mother, animated 
the other martyrs like so many favorite children, sent them victorious to the 
heavenly King; and then, passing through the same trials, hastened after 
them with joy. She was scourged, torn by beasts, put into the burning chair; 
afterwards wrapped in a net, and exposed to a wild bull, that tossed and 
gored her a long time. But her close conversation with Christ in prayer and 
the lively hopes she had of the good things of the other life, made her 
insensible to all these attacks o her body; and she too had her throat cut The 
heathens themselves could not but wonder at her patience and courage, and 
own, that among them no woman had ever been known to have gone 
through such a course of sufferings. 

Not content with the death of the martyrs, that savage and barbarous 
people, spurred on by the infernal beast, raised a new persecution against 
their dead bodies. Those who died in prison were thrown to the dogs, and a 
strict guard kept, day and night, to prevent our carrying them off. The 
remains of the other martyrs, such as the beasts or fire had spared, their 
scattered half-burnt limbs, the heads and trunks, were carefully laid 
together, and watched by the soldiers several days. Some foamed and 
gnashed their teeth at the sight of these relics, expressing an eager desire of 
inflicting more exquisite torments upon them; while others laughed and 
scoffed at the martyrs, extolling their own idols, ascribing to them the 
punishment of their enemies. Even those who had behaved themselves with 
the most moderation, and felt some compassion for their sufferings, could 
not forbear reproaching them now, by asking, Where is their God? What 
hath this religion availed them, which they have preferred to life itself? 
These were the dispositions of the heathens on this occasion, while we were 
most sensibly afflicted that we could not bury our brethren. The soldiers 
were always on the guard, not to be gained by entreaty or money, and took 


as much care to keep the bodies unburied as if, by so doing, they were to 
have gained some mighty advantage. The martyrs’ bodies lay thus exposed 
six-days, and then were burned to ashes and thrown into the Rhone, that no 
part of them might remain above ground. This they did, as if they had been 
superior to God, and could thereby have prevented the resurrection, the 
hopes of which, as they observed, had put them upon introducing a new and 
strange religion, making a mock of the severest torments, and meeting death 
with pleasure. Let us now see, said the heathens, if they will ever return 
again to life, and whether their God can save them, and deliver them out of 
our hands? 

Thus far the incomparable letter of the Christians of Lyons and Vienne, 
which was inserted entire in Eusebius’s account of the martyrs, as he 
himself assures us. But that piece is lost, and we have no more of this letter 
than what that author has given us in his Church History. He adds, that the 
churches of Vienne and Lyons subjoined, in the close of this epistle, a 
religious testimony conformable to holy faith, concerning the Montanists. 
These martyrs suffered in the beginning of the pontificate of Eleutherius, in 
the seventeenth year of Marcus Aurelius, as Eusebins testifies,482° and of 
Christ 177, not 167, as Dodwell pretends. They are called the martyrs of 
Lyons, because that city was the theatre of their sufferings, though some of 
them were citizens of Vienne. St. Gregory of Tours says they were forty- 
eight in number, and that part of their ashes was miraculously recovered. 
These relics were deposited under the altar of the church which anciently 
bore the name of the Apostles of Lyons. 

The fidelity, fervor, and courage, of so many saints, of every age and 
condition, condemn aloud our tepidity and indifference. We profess the 
same religion, and fight for the same cause with the primitive martyrs. 
Whence comes this monstrous disagreement in our conduct and sentiments? 
If we do not prefer God and his service to every other consideration,—that 
is, if we are not martyrs in the disposition of our souls,—we cannot hope to 
be ranked by Christ among his disciples, or to inherit his promises. What 
should we do under greater trials, who are unfaithful on the most trifling 
occasions? What so many followers of our Lord attained to, that may we. 
Their passions and infirmities were the same with ours: our trials and 
temptations are far less than theirs: we serve the same God, are guided by 


the same truths, supported by the same power, elevated by the same hopes; 
we have the same peace bequeathed us, the same spirit; the same heaven 
promised us, and we march under the conduct of the same Captain. 


St.s Marcellinus and Peter, MM. 


Marcellinus was a priest, and Peter an exorcist, both of the clergy of Rome, 
and eminent for their zeal and piety. In the persecution of Dioclesian, about 
the year 304, they were condemned to die for their faith: and by a secret 
order of the judge, the executioner led them into a forest, that the holy men 
being executed privately, no Christians might be acquainted with the place 
of their sepulchre.4824 When he had brought them into a thicket overgrown 
with thorns and briers, three miles from Rome, he declared to them his 
Sanguinary commission. The saints cheerfully fell to work themselves, 
grubbed up the brambles, and cleared a spot fit for their sepulchre.1822 After 
they were beheaded, their bodies were buried in the same place. Some time 
after, Lucilla, a pious lady, being informed by revelation,!®22 and assisted 
by another devout lady named Firmina, took up their bodies, and honorably 
interred them near that of St. Tiburtius on the Lavican road in the 
Catacombs. Pope Damasus assures us, that, when a child, he learned all 
these particulars from the mouth of the executioner himself,4224 and he has 
inserted them in a Latin epitaph with which he adorned their tomb. 
Anastasius the librarian testifies, from ancient registers, that Constantine the 
Great built here a church in honor of these martyrs, in which he caused his 
mother St Helena to be buried under a porphyry tomb, on the Lavican road, 
three miles from Rome, and that he gave to this church a paten, weighing 
thirty-five pounds,482° of Pure gold, with many other rich presents; which is 
also mentioned by Bede,/828 Ado182Z, and Sigebert.1828 The porphyry 
mausoleum of St. Helena is still shown among other antiquities near the 
Lateran basilic. Honorius I. and Adrian I. repaired this church and cemetery 
of St. Tiburtius, and SS. Marcellinus and Peter, as Anastasius mentions. Not 
long after, the bodies of SS. Marcellinus and Peter were translated into 
Germany on the following occasion. Eginhard, a German, the favorite 
secretary of Charlemagne, and his wife Emma, by mutual consent, made a 
vow of per petual continency; and becoming a monk, was chosen abbot of 


Fontenelle, and, in 819, abbot of Ghent. Emma died in 836, to his great 
affliction, as appears from the letters of Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, to him. 
This great man, in 827, sent his secretary to Rome, to procure from pope 
Gregory IV. some relics of martyrs to enrich the monasteries which he had 
founded or repaired. The pope sent him the bodies of SS. Marcellinus and 
Peter, which Eginhard translated to Strasburg. But soon after he deposited 
them first at Michlenstad; and afterwards at Malinheim, since called 
Selgenstad, three leagues from Frankfort, and two from Achaflenburg, 
where, in 829, he built to their honor a church and monastery, of which he 
died ho first abbot. Besides the life of Charlemagne, and the annals of 
France, during the reigns of Pepin, Charlemagne, and Louis Débonnaire, he 
wrote four books in prose, and one in verse, on the translation of SS. 
Marcellinus and Peter. This translation is also mentioned by Sigebert, 
Aymoinus, Rabanus Maurus, &c. Pope Gregory the Great preached his 
twenty homilies on the gospels in the church of SS. Marcellinus and Peter 
at Rome; as appears from some of them, and from the testimony of John the 
Deacon./822 See their acts and the history of their translation in Papebroke, 
t. 1, Junij, p. 170, and Laderchius, Diss. de Basilicis, SS. Marcellini and 
Petri; Rome, 1705. 


St. Erasmus, Bishop and Martyr 


He suffered torments and a cruel death, in the persecution of Dioclesian, at 
Formie, in the year 303. St. Gregory the Great testifies that his body 
remained in mat city in the sixth age.4822 Formie being destroyed by the 
Saracens in the ninth century, the sacred treasure was translated with the 
episcopal see to Cajeta, in 842. This saint is corruptly called St. Elmo,184 
for Ermo, the abbreviation for Erasmus; and he was usually invocated by 
Sailors in the Mediterranean. St. Erasmus is commemorated in the new Paris 
Breviary, and a portion of his relics is possessed by a nunnery near 
Gournay, in that diocese, much frequented by pilgrims. See the Bollandists. 


June 3"4 


St. Cecilius, C. 


From Minutius Felix’s Dialogue, called Octavius; and Pontius, in his Life 
of Saint Cyprian. See Title mont, t. 3; Celllier, t. 2, p. 222. Reeve’s 
preliminary dissertations, and Orsi’s elegant abstract of this dialogue, Hist. 
t. 2,1. 5, p. 453. 


A.D. 211. 


St. Cecilius, Octavius, and Marcus Minutius Felix, were three eminent and 
learned men, who formed together a triumvirate of perfect friendship 
Minutius seems by his style, and by other circumstances, to have been 
originally an African, though he lived at Rome, and there pleaded at the bar 
with great reputation for eloquence and probity. He was called in an 
advanced age to the light of divine wisdom, as he testifies:4822 and he had 
humility enough to despise the rank which he held among the learned and 
the great ones in the world; and, by a happy violence, to enter heaven in the 
company of the ignorant, and the little ones, says St. Eucherius.4822 His two 
friends were also Africans, and all three were joined in a course of the same 
studies. They kept company a long time while they were engaged in the 
vices and superstitions of the age;4824 but Octavius and Minutius first broke 
through the strongholds of education and interest, and every worldly 
temptation, to embrace the doctrine of the cross. Octavius seems to have 
had the glory of leading the way; for Minutius says he ran before him as a 
guide But like a true friend, he could not be content to be happy without his 
Minutius: and he gave himself no repose, so long as he saw his friend, his 
other half, remain in darkness, and in the shades of death. Words from the 
mouth of such a friend, drop like honey from the honeycomb, while from a 
harsh prophet whom we hate, truth itself becomes unacceptable. Minutius 
therefore was easily prepared to receive the impressions of virtue, and this 
blessed pair became one in religion as well as in friendship. Faith, far from 
abating, served only to refine and perfect their mutual affection, and these 


two heavenly friends congratulated each other upon their new life, in 
transports of holy joy, which all their oratory wanted words to express. 
They looked back on their past sinful lives with shame and sorrow, and 
could relish nothing for the future but the humiliations of the cross, and the 
severities of penance. Racks and tortures they overlooked with triumph; 
both turned advocates for the faith, and without any other retaining fee than 
the reward of their charity, and the expectation of a happiness beyond the 
grave, they strenuously pleaded the cause of the crucified Jesus. Arnobius 
seems to have had in his eye these two illustrious converts, when, 
answering the reproaches of the heathens, he lets them know, that orators 
and lawyers of the first rank had embraced the doctrine of the cross.1825 
Octavius and Minutius seemed now to want nothing themselves, but they 
were extremely desirous to make Cecilius, their third friend, as happy as 
themselves. This, however, was a work of difficulty, and called for the last 
efforts of their piety and friendship. Early prejudices from education leave a 
tincture upon the mind, which seldom wears out without much pains and 
ingenuity; and how supine soever such a conduct is in matters of this nature 
and importance men often are inclined to content themselves with the 
religion of their parents, almost as naturally as they take up with their 
language. Cecilius, moreover, was a man of the world, and of latitudinarian 
principles, and therefore was hardly to be come at with argument. He was a 
person of wit and abilities, but his own idol, and a great lover of applause 
and pleasure. Hence his chief religion seems to have been to serve himself. 
For we find him, in his disputation, one while for neither gods nor 
providence, and then again for both; and afterwards a bigot for all the gods 
in vogue all the world over. To complete his character, the philosophy he 
had imbibed only raised his vanity, and intoxicating his head with conceit, 
set him at the greatest distance from the reach of argument. But, 
notwithstanding this seemingly inaccessible temper of mind, we find 
Cecilius at length, by the power of divine grace made a glorious convert, an 
eminent saint, and, in all probability, the converter of the great St. Cyprian. 
Octavius and Minutius were the instruments which God was pleased to 
make use of to effect this great work. They began by recommending it to 
God by their earnest prayers. And their victory over him was the issue of a 
conference, the sum of which Minutius has left us in an elegant dialogue, 


which he entitled Octavius, in honor of his friend, who had departed this 
life when he committed this to writing. 

In the structure of this dialogue, the design and order are extremely 
beautiful and taking, and speak a master builder: for in the very entrance he 
insensibly steals upon our passions with such bewitching blandishments in 
the character of his beloved Octavius, then leads us on to the occasion of 
the conference with such awaking descriptions, and sets off the minutest 
objects with such surprising embellishments, that he has in a manner got 
our hearts before he comes to open his cause.182 He tells us that Octavius. 
an excellent and holy person, at his departure out of this world had left in 
him most eager desires and longings for such a friend: for, says Minutius 
“He always burnt with equal fire, and loved me so passionately in return 
that, both in our diversions and business, our minds continually played in 
concert to one another, insomuch that you would imagine there was but one 
soul between us both.” This author called to mind with gratitude the benefit 
of his example, and, ruminating on his virtues, rekindled his own devotion; 
while, by cherishing his memory in his breast, he studied to go after him in 
his thoughts, and to wean his heart more and more from the world. He then 
recapitulates their momentous discourse with Cecilius, whereby that friend 
was also brought over to the true religion. The occasion by which it was 
introduced is related as follows: 

Octavius came to Rome to pay Minutius a visit, forcing his way through 
the strong endearments of house, wife, and amiable little children, which he 
left at home. It was in autumn, and in vacation time, which gave our orator 
a relaxation from his business at the bar; and he took the opportunity which 
that time of leisure afforded him, to go to Ostia to bathe in the salt waters of 
the sea, which he looked upon as a proper remedy for drying up the humors 
with which he was afflicted. Octavius and Cecilius would needs bear him 
company. It happened, that as they were walking together in the town, 
towards the sea-shore, early in the moming, Cecilius spied a statue of 
Serapis; at which he put his hand to his mouth and kissed it. This was an act 
of adoration among the Greeks and Romans.182/ Octavius hereupon said to 
Minutius, that it was a crime and reproach in them that their friend should 
still remain involved in the darkness of error, and worship stones, which 
had indeed received a figure, and been anointed with oil, and crowned by 


way of consecration, but were still dumb and deaf stones. Cecilius was 
nettled to hear himself accused of ignorance, and challenged Octavius to 
hold a dispute upon that subject, telling him sarcastically, he would make 
him know that he never before had to do with a philosopher. The 
conference was immediately agreed upon, and down they sat upon a pile of 
stones thrown up for the shelter of the bath. Minutius was placed in the 
middle, in quality of arbitrator. Cecilius began the dispute by denying a 
providence, triumphing with an air of assurance and self-sufficiency, and 
swaggering with flashes of wit, and overbearing eloquence. He objected the 
poverty and slavery of the Christians, who were everywhere subject to he 
idolaters, whose empire was prosperous; he recommended the religion that 
is uppermost, calling the Christians sad, poor fellows, who choose 
obstinately to starve, and who suffer on with pleasure, make a jest of racks 
and torture, are careless of life and fortune, and every worldly comfort, and 
have not so much as churches wherein to worship their one God:4828 that 
they are a most contented, pitiful, ragged tribe, skulk about in holes without 
a word to say for themselves, and only cant in corners about a resurrection, 
and the joys of another world. He spent a deal of his artillery against the 
resurrection of the body: which was a great stumbling-block to the ancient 
philosophers, as appears from the writings of Athenagoras, Tertullian, 
Origen, and other apologists of our holy faith. But calumnies were the chief 
strength of this champion of error. The gospel contains so lovely a system 
of manners, and advances moral virtue to such noble heights, that it could 
not but excite esteem and veneration in its greatest adversaries. In order to 
throw a blind over its amazing beauty, which bespoke its original divine, 
the devil had recourse to slanders, with which he stirred up his instruments 
to blacken and misrepresent it. Cecilius thought himself secure behind this 
false intrenchment, and flattered himself he should thence he able to annoy 
his adversary. He seemed impatient to come to this battery and he loudly 
objected nocturnal assemblies, solemn fasts, inhuman banquets, and crimes 
perpetrated under the name of religion. “I hear,” says he, ‘that they adore 
the head of an ass, the knees of their bishop or priest, and a man who was 
punished for his crimes, and the cursed wood of the cross.” He makes it a 
subject of ridicule that the Christians should despise present torments for 
fear of others that are invisible; that they abstain from lawful pleasures, 


from public shows, pomp, banquets, perfumes which they reserve for their 
dead, &c. In answer to these prejudices, Octavius demonstrates a divine 
providence superintending all human affairs, from the evident marks of 
order and design in all the works of nature: an argument so obvious and 
natural, yet so evident and strong, that no subtlety can foil or obscure it. For 
so admirable is the beauty and contexture which comes out and meets our 
eye in every part of the universe, that no one can be blind to its author. 
“Should you chance to come into a house,” says our Octavius, with 
Tully,+822 “and see all the rooms exquisitely furnished, and kept in great 
order, you, would make no dispute but such a house is under the care and 
inspection of a master who is preferable to all the furniture. Thus, when you 
cast your eyes upon heaven and earth, and behold the admirable order and 
economy of things, can you question whether there is a Lord of the 
universe, and that he is more glorious than the stars, and more to be 
admired than all the works of his hands?” From providence he proceeds to 
prove the unity of God, and that he is the supreme spirit and intelligence, 
the universal parent, who gave beginning to all things, himself eternal: who, 
before the world was produced, was a world to himself; who is infinite and 
immense, and whose immensity is intelligible only by himself. “Our 
intellect,” says Octavius, “is too narrow to contain him; and we never 
conceive so worthily of him as when we apprehend him inconceivable.” He 
thence takes occasion to show the absurdity of polytheism, and the 
monstrous folly of the idolaters concerning their gods. Proving their idols 
and oracles to be devils, ho writes thus: “Most of you know very well188 
that the demons are forced to confess against themselves, as often as we 
rack them into confession by bare words only, and force them out of the 
bodies they possess, by such tormenting speeches as they cannot bear. You 
may well be assured they would never frame lies to their own shame, 
especially in the presence of you who adore them. Take their word then, and 
believe them to be devils, when you have it from their own mouths. For 
when we abjure them by the one living God, the wretches tremble, and 
either depart forthwith from the bodies they possess, or vanish by degrees, 
according to the faith of the patient, or the grace of the physician.” 

Cecilius pressed by these arguments, flies from his tenets, but thinks he 
can charge as much upon Christianity. This was at best to abandon the cause 


of idolatry, and a poor shift which discovered his distress. Neither could he 
object any thing to the evidence of the gospel revelation, except gross 
calumnies formed out of our doctrines disguised, or taken by halves and 
from our discipline either mistaken or traduced. The slanders therefore were 
easily wiped off by a flat denial of them, and by a plain exposition of the 
sanctity of our doctrine. As to the old calumny of an ass’s head being 
worshipped by the Christians, which imputation had formerly been cast 
upon the Jews, (as appears from Josephus, in his books against Appion,) 
Octavius contented himself with denying so groundless a charge: as he does 
likewise that we adore the knees of the bishop, which senseless slander 
arose from the custom of penitents kneeling before the bishop to receive his 
absolution or blessing, as Dr. Cave and others observe. To the accusation of 
incests in our mysteries, Octavius answers, that it was confute by the purity 
of our morals, and by the great number of those who vow chastity among 
us. But this argument he turns upon his adversary, loading paganism with 
that dishonor which she endeavored to blacken us with, and which she 
openly professed by placing Priapus among her divinities, sacrificing to 
Venus the prostitute, and celebrating the festivals of Bona Dea and others, 
with all imaginable abominations and lewdness. He shows that far from 
feeding on the flesh of children, or allowing any lewdness, Christians would 
not even see men justly put to death, or assist at public executions, and that 
they refrained from eating blood: that those who marry, onltake one wife: 
and that very many live in perpetual continency, yet with out glorying in 
their state;484! and that the least thought of a crime was condemned by 
them.4842 Our disputant observes, that Pythagoras. Plato, and other heathen 
philosophers, learned the immortality of the soul, and many other truths 
which they taught, (though mingled with much falsehood,) by an imperfect 
tradition from the divine revelation!®“2 delivered to the ancient patriarchs. 
He says that we bury the dead instead of burning the corpses, because this 
was the ancient and better custom; but that God can equally raise our bodies 
again from ashes or from dust. He teaches the eternity of hell-fire,1844 
which infidels and wicked livers justly deserve, “because it is not a less 
crime to be ignorant of the common Lord and parent of all men and all 
things, than it is to disobey him.” Octavius closes his discourses by a short, 
but amiable description of the Christian morality, where, in answer to the 


reproach of poverty, he says, “Who can be said to be poor who finds 
himself in no want? He rather is the poor wretch who is necessitous in the 
midst of plenty. There is no man can be poorer than he came into the world. 
The Christian art of possessing all things is, by desiring nothing. As a 
traveller, the lighter he is, the easier he finds himself; so in this journey of 
life, he is happier who is lightened by poverty, than he who groans under a 
load of riches. Did we conclude riches necessary, we should ask them of 
God. Innocence is the top of our desire; and patience the thing we beg for. 
Calamity is the school of virtue. How beautiful a spectacle in the sight of 
God is a Christian entering the lists with affliction, and with a noble 
constancy combating menaces, racks, and tortures! When, like a conqueror, 
he triumphs over the judge that condemns him! For he is certainly 
victorious who obtains what he fights for.’ He says that our religion 
consists in practice, not in pompous words. “We do not look big, nor do we 
talk great things, but we live in them.”!842 When Octavius had done 
speaking, Cecilius cried out, “I congratulate both my Octavius and myself 
exceedingly: we are both conquerors. Octavius triumphs over me, and I 
triumph over error. But the chief victory and gain are mine, who, by being 
conquered, find the crown of truth.” This is the summary of this celebrated 
conference: but the fine train of ideas, and the beauty of the discourse are 
only to be understood from the original. If this excellent dialogue seems to 
have any fault, it is that it appears too short: for the reader, to his great 
disappointment, is sorry to find himself at the end so soon, and always lays 
down the book with regret, which is the true character of every excellent 
composition. The company in this conference promised themselves another 
meeting, which was to initiate Cecilius into Christianity, and instruct him in 
its discipline. From the excellency of this first part, which is chiefly a 
confutation of paganism, we have great reason to lament the loss of the 
second conference on so important a subject.4846 

Baronius and other historians doubt not but this was Cecilius the priest, 
who afterwards converted St. Cyprian: for they were both Africans, of the 
same age and profession; and St. Cyprian, in his writings, borrows many 
things from this dialogue, which he probably received from Cecilius. Out of 
veneration for his memory, he took the agnomen of Cecilius, and would be 
called from him Cecilius Cyprianus. Pontius assures us that the priest 


Cecilius was a just man, venerable for his age, and worthy of eternal 
memory and praise; adding, that St. Cyprian ever respected him as his own 
father, and paid him all possible honor, deference, and gratitude. St. 
Cecilius is named in the Roman Martyrology. 

It is a great proof of sincere virtue, a great, but rare victory over pride, for 
a learned man to own himself vanquished by truth in a disputation. Pride 
recoils at opposition, and however the understanding may be convinced, the 
will usually becomes by it more averse, and more obstinately fixed in error. 
On this account, he who would bring another over to the truth, ought to be 
careful not to alarm or awake so dangerous an enemy, but to insinuate 
virtue by such indirect means, that the person may almost seem his own 
instructor. Our three disputants all vanquished, because they were all armed 
with docility, charity, and humility; not like those vain combatants in the 
schools who love opinions, not for the sake of truth, but because they are 
their own, as St. Austin complains. In this happy company, though all were 
conquerors, yet no one prized higher his victory than Cecilius, who 
overcame both pride and error: according to the maxim of a great man, 
“Then we vanquish when we are instructed.” 


St. Clotildis or Clotilda, Queen of France 


Was daughter of Chilperic, younger brother to Gondebald, the tyrannical 
king of Burgundy, who put him, his wife, and the rest of his brothers, except 
one, to death, in order to usurp their dominions. In this massacre he spared 
Chilperic’s two fair daughters, then in their in ancy. One of them became 
afterwards a nun; the other, named Clotildis, was brought up in her uncle’s 
court, and by a singular providence, was instructed in the Catholic religion, 
though she was educated in the midst of Arians. It was her happiness in the 
true faith, to be inspired from the cradle with a contempt and disgust of a 
treacherous world, which sentiments she cherished and improved by the 
most fervent exercises of religion. Though she saw herself surrounded with 
all the charms of the world, and was from her infancy its idol, yet her heart 
was proof against its seductions. She was adorned with the assemblage of 
all virtues; and the reputation of her wit, beauty, meekness, modesty, and 
piety, made her the adoration of all the neighboring kingdoms, when Clovis 
I., surnamed the great, the victorious king of the Franks,1842 demanded and 
obtained her of her uncle in marriage, granting her all the conditions she 
could desire for the free and secure exercise of her religion.1®8 The 
marriage was solemnized at Soissons, in 493. Clotildis made herself a little 
oratory in the royal palace, in which she spent much time in fervent prayer 
and secret mortifications. Her devotion was tempered with discretion, so 
that she attended all her business at court, was watchful over her maids, and 
did every thing with a dignity, order, and piety, which edified and charmed 
the king and his whole court. Her charity to the poor seemed a sea which 
could never be drained. She honored her royal husband, studied to sweeten 
his warlike temper by Christian meekness, conformed herself to his humor 
in things that were indifferent; and, the better to gain his affections, made 
those things the subject of her discourse and praises in which she saw him 
to take the greatest delight. When she saw herself mistress of his heart, she 
did not defer the great work of endeavoring to win him to God, and often 


spoke to him on the vanity of his idols, and on the excellency of the true 
religion. The king always heard her with pleasure; but the moment of his 
conversion was not yet come. It was first to cost her many tears, severe 
trials, and earnest perseverance. After the baptism of their second son, 
Clodomir, and the infant’s recovery from a dangerous indisposition, she 
pressed the king more boldly to renounce his idols. One day especially, 
when he had given her great assurances of his affection, and augmented her 
dowry by a gift of several manors, she said she begged only one favor of his 
majesty, which was the liberty to discourse with him on the sanctity of her 
religion, and to put him in mind of his promise of forsaking the worship of 
idols. But the fear of giving offence to his people made him delay the 
execution. His miraculous victory over the Alemanni,242 and his entire 
conversion in 496, were at length the fruit of our saint’s prayers. 

Clotildis, having gained to God this great monarch, never ceased to excite 
him to glorious actions for the divine honor: among other religious 
foundations he built in Paris, at her request, about the year 511, the great 
church of SS. Peter and Paul, now called St. Genevieve’s.422 This great 
prince had a singular devotion to St. Martin, and went sometimes to Tours, 
to prostrate himself in prayer at his tomb. He sent his royal diadem, which 
is called, to this day, The Realm, a present to pope Hormisdas, as a token 
that he dedicated his kingdom to God. His barbarous education and martial 
temper made it, in certain sallies of his passions, difficult for Clotildis to 
bridle his inclination to ambition and cruelty, so that he scarce left any 
princes of his own relations living, except his sons.4824 He died on the 27th 
of November, in the year 511, of his age the forty-fifth, having reigned 
thirty years. He was buried in the church of the apostles, SS. Peter and Paul, 
now called St. Genevieve’s, where his tomb still remains. An ancient long 
epitaph, which was inscribed on it, is preserved by Aimoinus, and copied by 
Rivet. His eldest son Theodoric, whom he had by a concubine before his 
marriage, reigned at Rheims over Austrasia, or the eastern parts of France, 
which comprised the present Champagne, Lorraine, Auvergne, and several 
provinces of Germany. Metz was afterwards the capital of this country. As 
to the three sons of Clotildis, Clodomir reigned at Orleans, Childebert at 
Paris, and Clotaire I., at Soissons. This division produced wars and mutual 
jealousies, till, in 560, the whole monarchy was reunited under Clotaire, the 


youngest of these brothers. St. Clotildis lived to see Clodomir defeat and 
put to death Sigismund, king of Burgundy; but soon after, in 524, himself 
vanquished and slain by Gondemar, successor to Sigismund; Gondemar 
overcome and killed by Childebert and Clotaire, and the kingdom of Bur 
gundy united to France. The most sensible affliction of this pious queen was 
the murder of the two eldest sons of Clodomir, committed in 526, by their 
uncles Childebert and Clotaire, who seized on the kingdom of Orleans. This 
tragical disaster contributed more perfectly to wean her heart from the 
world. She spent the remaining part of her life at Tours, near the tomb of St. 
Martin, in exercises of prayer, almsdeeds, watching, fasting, and penance, 
seeming totally to forget that she had been queen, or that her sons sat on the 
throne. Eternity filled her heart, and employed all her thoughts. She foretold 
her death thirty days before it happened, having been admonished of it by 
God at the tomb of St. Martin, the usual place of her tears. In her last 
illness, she sent for her sons Childebert, king of Paris, and Clotaire, king of 
Soissons, and exhorted them, in the most pathetic manner, to honor God 
and keep his commandments; to protect the poor, reign as fathers to their 
people, live in union together, and love and study always to maintain 
tranquillity and peace. She scarce ever ceased repeating the psalms with the 
most tender devotion, and ordered all she had left to be distributed among 
the poor; though this was very little; for she had always been careful to send 
her riches before her by their hands. On the thirtieth day of her illness she 
received the sacraments, made a public confession of her faith, and departed 
to the Lord on the 3d of June, in 545. She was buried, by her own order, in 
the church of St. Genevieve, at the feet of that holy shepherdess, and is 
commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on the 3d of June See St. 
Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc., and Fortunatus, and among the moderns, 
Abbé Du Bos and Gilb. le Gendre, Antiquités de la Nation et Monarchie 
Francoise, &c. 


St. Coemgen,/2 or Keivin, B. C. 


Was born of parents of the first rank in Ireland, in 498. He was baptized by 
Saint Cronan, a holy priest, and at seven years of age was put under the 
tuition of St. Petrocus, a Briton, who spent twenty years in Ireland, to 
improve himself in virtue and sacred learning. After five years spent with 
him, by his advice he was placed, in 510, under the care of three holy 
anchorets, Dogain, Lochan, and Enna, or Aineas, in the same cell. Three 
years he employed with them in the study of the holy scriptures, before he 
took the monastic habit. Some time after, he founded a great monastery in 
the lower part of the valley called Glean-da-loch,1®°2 situated in the east of 
Leinster, in the territory of Forthuatha.1854 The reputation of St. Keivin and 
his monastery, drew hither such a conflux of people, that it soon grew up 
into a famous and holy city. The founder being raised to the episcopal 
dignity, erected a cathedral church under the invocation of SS. Peter and 
Paul, near the church of his abbey.4822 In 549, St. Keivin took a journey to 
Clonmacnois, to pay a visit to St. Kiaran; but found him dead three days 
before his arrival, and assisted at his funeral obsequies. Saint Keivin lived 
to a great age, and having some time before resigned the episcopal charge to 
confine himself to his abbacy, died on the 3d of June, in the year 618, of his 
age one hundred and twenty. He is patron of Glendaloch, where his festival 
is celebrated on the 3d of June, on which day numbers of people resort to 
the Seven Churches. There is also a parish church in the suburbs of Dublin 
dedicated to this saint. 


St. Lifard, Abbot Near Orleans 


His illustrious birth, the progress he had made in the study of the laws, and 
his extraordinary probity and piety, qualified him for one of the first 
dignities in the magistrature of Orleans. The constant attendance he gave to 
all the duties of his charge was no hinderance to his devotions, either public 
in assisting at all parts of the divine office, or private, in his closet; 
especially to his assiduity and fervor in frequenting the sacraments. To be 
more at liberty, and to disengage himself from the distractions of the world, 
in the fortieth year of his age he resigned his charge, and initiated himself in 
an ecclesiastical state: nor was it long before the bishop of Orleans ordained 
him deacon. We may easily imagine with what piety and devotion he 
acquitted himself of all the sacred duties of his state. So perfectly was he 
penetrated with respect and awe of the majesty and presence of God, and 
with love of his goodness, when he assisted at the celebration, that he 
appeared like an angel about the altar. The spirit of love and penance and 
holy contemplation daily growing stronger in his heart, he resolved to 
withdraw himself entirely from the world, and bury himself in close 
solitude. The place he chose for this purpose was near the river Maulve, not 
far from the mountain and castle of Mehun, or Meung, situated on the 
Loire, a little below Orleans.18°© Urbicius, his disciple, bore him company, 
and they built themselves a hermitage of twigs and rushes. The life which 
the saint here led was admirable. A little bread and water was all the 
subsistence he allowed himself, in sickness as well as in health, and his only 
garment was made of sackcloth. He often passed whole nights in prayer, 
and in all his employments his mind was so taken up on God as if he had 
lived without a body. Mark, bishop of Orleans, then lived at Cleri, two 
leagues below the city, famous for the collegiate church of the Blessed 
Virgin, still much resorted to by pilgrims to implore her intercession.4822 
This prelate was an eye-witness to the great virtues of St. Lifard, whose 
hermitage was very near his residence, ordained him priest, and allowed 


him to found a monastery on the spot where his hermitage stood. This 
happened before the fourth council of Orleans, in which bishop Mark 
subscribed in 541. St. Lifard soon assembled a numerous community, and 
was to it a bright model of Christian perfection. An extraordinary gift of 
miracles drew on him the admiration of men. The year in which he died is 
not known; but it was some time after the middle of the sixth century. His 
body was buried at Mehun; and over his tomb was built, first a chapel, 
afterwards a famous collegiate church, which is to this day enriched with 
his relics, and bears his name. A church in the city of Orleans, and several 
others in the diocese, are dedicated to God under his invocation. His name 
occurs in the Roman Martyrology. See his life in Surius and Mabillon, sec. 
1, Ben.; also Saussaye, Annal. t. 3. 


St. Genesius, in French Genes, B. C. 


From his infancy he was a model of innocence and piety, and despising in 
his youth the honors which great riches and high birth insured to him in the 
world, he chose to serve God in the lowest rank among the clergy of the 
diocese of Auvergne, in which province his family was one of the most 
distinguished. Against his inclinations he was promoted to the dignity of 
archdeacon, in which his example was to the clergy under his care a spur to 
the perfect spirit and practice of all Christian virtues. Austere to himself, he 
treated his own body as an enemy, to prevent its rebelling against the spirit. 
His charity to the poor seemed to have no bounds. The respect with which 
he performed the sacred functions, inspired all the assistants with awe and 
devotion. God usually employs the ministry of saints to form others to 
perfect sanctity. The holy archdeacon was the instrument which he made 
use of to sow by his grace the seeds of virtue in the heart of St. Prix of 
Clermont, whose education was intrusted by his parents to the care of St. 
Genesius. But the master preceded him in the episcopal chair of Auvergne, 
or of Clermont, to which St. Genesius was promoted upon the death of 
Proculus in 656, and he was ordained by compulsion by the bishops of the 
province. He extirpated the seeds of the Novatian heresy and of that of 
Jovinian; spared nothing to make chastity, charity, and all virtues flourish in 
his flock; and to furnish perpetual examples of the perfect evangelical spirit, 
he founded the great abbey of Manlieu, in Latin Magnus Locus, now of the 
order of St. Bennet, in a borough of the same name. He founded a great 
hospital at Clermont, and died about the year 662. He was buried in the 
church which he had built under the title of St. Symphorian, the martyr of 
Autun, though it long since bears the name of St. Genesius. In the diocese 
of Clermont, and in the Gallican Martyrologies, he is honored on the 3d of 
June. See his life in John Savaron, in Origen. Claromont., et de SS. 
Ecclesiis Monast. Claromont.; also Branche, in Vies des SS. d’ Auvergne, 
Gallia Christ. Nova, &c. 


June 4!" 


St. Quirinus, B. M. 


FROM HIS ORIGINAL BEAUTIFUL ACTS IN SURIUS AND RUINART: AND FROM 
PRUDENTIUS, HYMN. 7. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 5, P. 428, AND F. HANCIZ, GERMANIA 
SACRA, T. 1, P. 38. 


A. D. 304. 


St. Quirinus was bishop of Siscia, a city in Pannonia, situate upon the river 
Save; which being now reduced to a borough, called Sisek or Sisseg in 
Hungary, the episcopal see is removed to Zagrab, capital of modern Croatia. 
St. Jerom makes honorable mention of this saint in his Chronicle, upon the 
year 309. Prudentius calls him an eminent martyr. Fortunatus ranks him 
among the most illustrious martyrs of the church. He suffered on the 4th of 
June, 303, or 304. His acts give the following account of his triumph. 

The holy prelate having intelligence that Maximus, the chief magistrate 
of the city, had given an order for his apprehension, left the town, but was 
pursued, taken, and carried before him. Maximus asked him whither he was 
flying. The martyr answered: “I did not fly, but went away to obey the order 
of my Master.18°8 For it is written: When they persecute you in one city, fly 
to another.” Maximus said: “Who gave you that order?” Quirinus—“Jesus 
Christ, who is the true God.” Maximus—“Know you not that the emperor’s 
orders would find you out anywhere? Nor can he whom you call the true 
God help or rescue you when you are fallen into their hands, as you now 
see to your cost.” Quirinus—“The God whom we adore is always with us 
wherever we are, and can always help us. He was with me when I was 
taken, and is now with me. It is he that strengthens me, and now answers 
you by my mouth.” Maximus—“You talk much, and are guilty thereby of 
delay in executing the commands of our sovereigns: read their divine edicts, 
and comply with what they enjoin.” Quirinus—“I make no account of such 
injunctions, because they are impious; and, contrary to God’s 
commandments, would oblige us his servants to offer sacrifice to imaginary 
divinities. The God whom I serve is everywhere; he is in heaven, on earth, 


and in the sea. He is above all things, containing every thing within himself; 
and by him alone every thing subsists.” Maximus said: “Old age has 
weakened your understanding, and you are deluded by idle tales. See, here 
is incense; offer it to the gods, or you will have many affronts to bear, and 
will suffer a cruel death.” Quirinus—‘“That disgrace I account my glory; 
and that death will purchase me eternal life. I respect only the altar of my 
God, on which I have often offered to him a sacrifice of sweet odor.” 
Maximus—“I perceive you are distracted, and that your madness will be the 
cause of your death. Sacrifice to the gods.” “No, said Quirinus, “I do not 
sacrifice to devils.” Maximus then ordered him to be beaten with clubs, and 
the sentence was executed with great cruelty. The judge said to him, under 
that torment: “Now confess the power of the gods whom the great Roman 
empire adores. Obey, and I will make you the priest of Jupiter.” Quirinus 
replied: “I am now performing the true function of a priest, in offering 
myself a sacrifice to the living God. I feel not the blows which my body has 
received: they give me no torment. I am ready to suffer much greater 
tortures, that they who have been committed to my charge may be 
encouraged to follow me to eternal life.” Maximus commanded that he 
should be carried back to prison, and loaded with heavy chains till he grew 
wiser. The martyr in the dungeon made this prayer: “I thank thee, O Lord, 
that I have borne reproaches for thy sake; and I beseech thee to let those 
who are in this prison know that I adore the true God, and that there is no 
other besides thee.” Accordingly, at midnight, a great light was seen in the 
prison, which being perceived by Marcellus the jailer, he threw himself at 
the feet of St. Quirinus, and said, with tears: “Pray to the Lord for me; for I 
believe that there is no other God but him whom you adore.” The holy 
bishop, after a long exhortation, signed him in the name of Jesus Christ. 
This expression of the acts seems to imply, that he conferred on him the 
sacraments of baptism and confirmation. 

This magistrate, not having authority to put the martyr to death, after 
three days’ imprisonment, sent him to Amantius, governor of the province 
called the First Pannonia. Prudentius calls him Galerius, governor of 
Illyricum, under which Pannonia was comprised. He had probably both 
those names, a usual thing at that time among the Romans. The bishop was 
carried in chains through all the towns that lay on the Danube, till being 
brought before Amantius, then on his return from Scarabantia, the governor 


ordered him to be conducted to Sabaria,4222 whither he himself was going. 
Certain Christian women in the mean time brought him refreshments, which 
as he was blessing, his chains dropped off from his hands and feet. On his 
arrival at Sabaria, Amantius ordered him to be brought before him on the 
public theatre, and having read the records of what had passed between him 
and Maximus, asked the saint if he owned the truth of the contents, and 
whether or no he persisted in his former confession of the Christian faith. 
The saint answered: “I have confessed the true God at Siscia: I have never 
adored any other. Him I carry in my heart, and no man on earth shall ever 
be able to separate me from him.”18®2 Amantius endeavored to overcome 
his resolution by large promises, and by the consideration of his old age: but 
finding him inflexible, he sentenced him to be thrown into the river with a 
millstone at his neck, and his order was obeyed. But to the great 
astonishment of the spectators, (who were assembled in crowds on the 
banks of the river to behold the execution,) the saint, instead of sinking to 
the bottom, continued a long time above water, with the millstone at his 
neck, exhorting the Christians to continue steadfast in the faith, and to dread 
neither torments nor death itself. But perceiving that he sunk not at all, he 
began to fear he should lose the crown of martyrdom. He thereupon 
addressed himself to Christ in these words: “It is not wonderful for thee, O 
almighty Jesus, to stop the course of rivers as thou didst that of Jordan, not 
to make men walk upon the water as Peter did on the sea, by thy divine 
power. These people have had a sufficient proof in me of the effect of thy 
power. Grant me what now remains, and is to be preferred to all things, the 
happiness of dying for thee, Jesus Christ my God.” He soon after sunk to 
the bottom: upon whose death the acts of the martyr make this reflection, 
“That he with difficulty obtained by his prayers to be drowned.”!8©! His 
body was found a little below the place, and laid in a chapel built on the 
bank. Soon after a great church was erected near the gate of Sabaria, 
leading to Scarabantia, in which his remains were laid. When, by the 
inroads of barbarians, the Pannonians were afterwards driven out of their 
country, the relics of this martyr were carried to Rome, and deposited in the 
catacombs of St. Sebastian, but removed in 1140 into the church of St. 
Mary, beyond the Tiber. Molanus proves that they are now kept in a 


monastery in Bavaria. The river in which St. Quirinus was drowned was 
called Sabarius, now Guntz. 

The martyrs are victims of divine love. Their example invites us to shake 
off all sloth, and to devote our whole lives and all cur strength to the service 
of Him who created us for himself alone, till we shall have consummated 
our sacrifice to the eternal glory of his holy name. Thus we shall attain to 
our last end, and shall find immortal happiness; and shall refer to it all our 
steps in this mortal life, and all the desires of our hearts. These being all 
formed, actuated, and influenced by faith and love, as by a vital principle, 
will be consecrated to God; will be a constant source of patience, meekness, 
charity, zeal, and all heroic virtues; will root the soul daily more and more 
strongly in a steady habit of holiness, and continually increase her vigor and 
fervor in the service of God, to the consummation of our sacrifice of love. 


St. Optatus, Bishop of Milevum, Confessor 


From his own writings. See Tillemont, Hist. des Donatistes, t. 6, p. 142. 
Ceillier, t. 6, p. 625. D. Collins Dissert. sur |’llérés. des Donat., Bolog. 
1758; also Hist. Donat. Ballerini, App. in Op. Card. Noris. Verone, 1732. 


FOURTH AGE 


This father was an African, and an illustrious champion of the church of 
Christ in the fourth age. He was educated an idolater, and Saint Austin 
names him with St. Cyprian and St. Hilary, among those who had passed 
from the dark shades of paganism to the light of faith, and carried into the 
church the spoils of Egypt, that is, human science and eloquence. In another 
place he styles him a prelate of venerable memory, who was by his virtue an 
ornament to the Catholic church. St. Fulgentius honors him with the title of 
saint, and places him in the same rank with St. Austin and St. Ambrose. He 
was bishop of Milevum in Numidia, and the first Catholic prelate who 
undertook by writing to stem the tide of the Donatist schism in Africa. 
Parmenian, the third bishop of that sect at Carthage, wrote five books in 
defence of his party, in which he declaimed in general against the Traditors, 
and proved what recoiled upon himself, that there can be but one church 
and one baptism. The Donatists boasted of the advantage they pretended 
this performance gave them over the Catholics: indeed, their champion was 
a man of learning and abilities, well versed in the art of sophistry, and 
capable of covering the worst cause with specious glosses. Against this 
Goliath, Saint Optatus stepped forth, stripped him of the armor in which he 
trusted and tumed all his artillery against himself. This he performed by six 
books against Parmenian, to which he several years after, in the time of 
pope Siricius, about the year 385, added a seventh.48& In this work we 
admire the elegance and loftiness of the style, everywhere animated, and 
beautifully ornamented with bold and noble figures: and remarkable for a 
sententious energy and conciseness, which distinguishes the best African 


writers from all others. It is, however, observable that the Augustan polish, 
and the purity of the Latin tongue, had been long before upon the 
declension. But the chief usefulness and value of this father’s writings are 
derived from the strength and perspicuity with which he sets off the 
privileges and marks of the Catholic church, and from the important 
maxims which he lays down to distinguish the true spouse of Christ from 
adultresses, by which sound rules he has overturned all heresies to the end 
of the world. St. Optatus wrote his six first books about the year 370. To set 
the state of this controversy in a clear light, it is necessary to take a short 
view of the Donatist schism, which took its rise from a circumstance that 
happened in the persecution of Dioclesian. 

The Traditors or Christians, who for fear of torments and death, delivered 
the holy scriptures into the hands of the persecutors, that they might be 
burned, were guilty of a crime which bordered upon apostacy. Upon their 
repentance, according to the severity of the ecclesiastical discipline, they 
were to be enjoined a public austere course of penance, and if in holy 
orders, to be deposed. But in this the bishops had power to dispense, or to 
grant a relaxation or indulgence. Mensurius, primate of Carthage, and many 
other Catholic bishops, admitted penitent priests and bishops to their 
functions without insisting on this condition, alleging a necessity for such 
an indulgence, and the danger of a schism if they separated themselves from 
the communion of all that had fallen into that crime. Certain false Numidian 
zealots, blinded by jealousy or pique, took offence at this mildness, and by 
their hypocrisy, and pretended zeal and severity, drew many into schism. 
Donatus, bishop of Case-Nigre, began this breach, and refused to 
communicate with Mensurius and his deacon Cecilian, because they held 
communion with penitent Traditors. By his clamors he engaged many 
others in his party, and by a notorious slander accused Mensurius himself of 
having given up the scriptures into the hands of the heathens. This point 
was discussed in a famous council held at Cirta, the capital of Numidia, in 
305. Mensurius dying in 311, Cecilian was chosen bishop of Carthage; 
upon which, certain factious spirits who attempted to oppose his election, 
broke out into a greater flame than ever. Among these no one was more 
active than a certain rich and powerful lady of Carthage, named Lucilla, 
who bore Cecilian a grudge because she had formerly received from him a 
rebuke; and wanted humility and discretion, without which, the show of 


piety is only a shadow, and pharisaical hypocrisy, and easily degenerates 
into error and superstition. She was accustomed every morning before she 
received the body and blood of our Lord, to kiss the bone of an unknown 
dead man, whom she pretended to have been a martyr, but who was not, or 
at least had not been acknowledged such by the pastors of the church. For, 
to prevent abuses and superstition, it was always a necessary law in the 
church, that without the bishop’s approbation, no private persons should be 
allowed to pay to relics the honor due to those of martyrs. And it is on this 
circumstance that St. Optatus and St. Austin lay the stress of this affair. 
Cecilian, in quality of archdeacon, thought it his duty to put her in mind of 
her fault: but through the midst of her passions, she was not able to discern 
the charity of this just and necessary correction. Her resentment for this 
pretended affront seemed to have no bounds when she saw him raised to the 
archiepiscopal chair of Carthage, and she protected and abetted the faction 
which was formed against him with the whole weight of her interest and 
power. This party found no other pretence to set aside his election, but upon 
the foolish plea that he admitted the penitent Traditors to his communion, 
and thereby defiled the sanctity of the Catholic church. Upon no better 
grounds, Donatus, bishop of Case-Nigre, first erected altar against altar; 
and refusing to hold communion with Cecilian, celebrated the divine 
mysteries at Carthage in domestic chapels; in which he was imitated by 
other factious persons. The schismatics, having gained the keepers of the 
treasury of the church of Carthage, got possession of the gold and silver 
chalices, and other vessels and rich ornaments that belonged to that church. 
Thus St. Optatus observes,18°2 That anger was the mother of the schism, 
ambition the nurse, and covetousness the champion to defend it. And St. 
Austin, on this occasion, makes the following remark, that, All who disturb 
the peace of the church, do this either blinded by pride, distracted with 
envy, or seduced by worldly covetousness, or by soft passions and lust.186 
The faction being by these arts propagated, soon became numerous. Lucilla, 
by her money and interest, instigated the heads of the party to carry matters 
to the last extremity, in which she was seconded by two priests of Carthage, 
who having been competitors with Cecilian, were discontented at his 
preferment. 


Seventy bishops, chiefly Numidians, espoused this party and met at Cirta, 
having at their head Secundus the primate of Numidia, Donatus of Mascula 
Victor Marinus, Purpurius, and the first author of the schism, Donatus of 
Case-Nigre. Among these, Donatus of Mascula, Victor, and several others, 
were notoriously guilty of having delivered up the holy scriptures to the 
persecutors. But the crime was passed over in them; and by how much the 
more guilty of such practices the schismatics were themselves, so much the 
more vehemently did they accuse others; that their pretended zeal, against 
those sins falsely imputed to others, might serve as a cloak to cover their 
own real guilt, as St. Austin and St. Optatus observe. Some of them, 
however, confessed their crime in this synod, and were absolved. Next, the 
schismatical council presumed to pronounce sentence of deposition against 
Cecilian, alleging that he was a Traditor, or at least that he communicated 
with Traditors. Therefore they chose and ordained the domestic chaplain of 
Lucilla, by name Majorinus, the schismatical bishop of Carthage. The 
bishops of Italy and Gaul, and in particular pope Miltiades in a council at 
Rome, acquitted Cecilian, and condemned the schismatics, who thereupon 
forged many slanders against the pope. Schism frequently leads men into 
heresy; and this was the present case. 

The Donatists, pretending that Cecilian was no minister of Christ, nor 
those that adhered to him members of the true church, maintained they had 
no true sacraments; and, by admitting to their communion lapsed persons, 
and profane Traditors, were themselves defiled, and ceased to be of the true 
church. Hence they usually called the Catholics pagans, idolaters, and 
Traditors, and rebaptized all who came over to them, pretending that 
baptism and holy orders cannot be validly conferred out of the Catholic 
church. To condemn this their capital error, the great council of Arles was 
assembled out of all the western provinces of the empire in 314. But the 
schismatics were no less deaf to authority than blind to the evidence of the 
Catholic truth. They were so far from being daunted by all these sentences, 
that by obstinacy, their spirit and faction seemed to grow greater, and they 
appealed to the emperor. Matters of fact being part of the charge, 
Constantine gave the plaintiffs a full hearing, in hopes by this 
condescension to bring them over to their duty.2° But seeing them 
invincibly obstinate, he, in 316, enacted severe laws against such Donatists 


as refused to acquiesce in the decision of the church. In the same year, upon 
the death of Majorinus, they placed in the schismatical chair at Carthage, 
one Donatus, a man of an austere life, eloguent and learned, but one of the 
most ambitious, vain, and proud of mortals, betraying in his carriage an 
unbecoming levity, and passionate to a degree of phrensy. He became the 
idol of the party, which, according to several good authors, took its name 
from him, not from the other Donatus of Case-Nigre, the first author of the 
schism. St. Optatus and St. Austin/8©° charge the Donatists with heresy also 
in another point, inasmuch as they affirmed the Catholic church, which can 
never fail, and which is the church of all nations, had perished throughout 
the rest of the world, and was confined to one corner of the earth in Africa. 
In a great assembly of two hundred and seventy bishops held at Carthage, 
and in others in several other places, they had the insolence to unchurch the 
whole Christian world besides themselves, and commanded all who had 
been baptized by Catholics to be again baptized: to prevent which sacrilege, 
Constantine bylaw made it capital for any one to rebaptize another.48& 
They boasted of great purity and sanctity, like the Novatians, but their 
severity resembled that of the Pharisees; for, blinded by their passions, they 
did not see the inward uncleanness of their own hearts, defiled by pride, 
disobedience, and the whole train of other vices which attend those master- 
springs of spiritual disorders. 

About the year 347, a sect of fanatics called Circumcellions sprang up 
among the Donatists, whose communion they enjoyed, but were their 
scandal and reproach. These were chieny wild and ignorant peasants, who 
pretending to devote themselves to martyrdom, wandered about for some 
months or years, pampering themselves as victims fed for sacrifice, and at 
length cast themselves from rocks or into rivers, or any other way laid 
violent hands upon themselves, which death they called martyrdom. Many 
of them compelled strangers whom they met on the high roads to murder 
them. Some Catholics who met them in this mad phrensy, to save their own 
lives, and not imbrue their hands in the blood of these fanatics, insisted first 
upon binding them before they could proceed to do them the desired good 
turn in sacrificing them: but when they were tied, beat them till they came 
to their senses, and were contented to live, as Theodoret relates.48®2 Such 
are the extravagancies into which men are led when they have once lost the 


anchor of truth, and their minds are set afloat on the tide of passions and 
error. of this we have the most sensible proof, not only in the follies and 
impiety of paganism, and in various heresies in past ages, but also in the 
deism, fanaticism, and numberless wild chimeras and mad dreams in which 
our own times have been so fruitful among those who wander in the endless 
mazes of error. The Donatists were very numerous in Africa for above one 
hundred years, till the zeal of St. Austin, seconded by many others, almost 
extinguished that sect. St. Optatus had before given this hydra a mortal 
blow by his books against Parmenian, who had succeeded Donatus in the 
schismatical see of Carthage. 

In this work our saint applauds the principle laid down by Parmenian, 
that the church is but one: for Christ is only one, and he is the spouse of one 
church, which is called his only dove, the garden shut up, and the seal ed 
fountain. He joins issue with his adversary, that heretics are prostitutes, and 
have no right to the jurisdiction or keys of the church, which Peter received; 
and which were not given to them. He adds, that heretics and schismatics 
are branches lopped off from the vine, and reserved for the fire.48°2 He 
exaggerates the guilt of schism as a crime more enormous than pairicide, 
and which deserves a punishment like that of Core, Dathan, and Abiron.422 
In these principles both Catholics and Donatists were agreed. St. Optatus 
then proceeds to show that the latter cannot be the true church, “because,” 
says he, “in them where is the propriety of the Catholic name;—cooped up 
as they are in one little part of Africa, in one commer of a single country?— 
Whereas the church is catholic or universal, and is spread everywhere.” 1821 
He shows by several texts of the prophets this universality to be one of the 
essential characteristics of the church. He adds as other marks, its unity, 
sanctity, and the chair of Peter, “which,” says he, “is ours; and by this it is 
plain that we possess its other prerogatives” He adds: “Peter sat first in this 
chair, and was succeeded by Linus.” He names the bishops of Rome from 
him down to Siricius, “at this day,” says he, “united in our fraternity, in 
which the whole world agrees with us joined in one communion.!222—To 
Peter Christ said, “To thee I will give the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Whence therefore do you 
claim the keys, who, with a sacrilegious presumption and insolence fight 
against the chair of Peter?”482 He says again: “You cannot deny that you 


know the episcopal chair was first given to Peter in the city of Rome, in 
which first sat the head of the apostles, Peter, which chair was one, that all 
others might preserve unity by the union they had with it, and lest the other 
apostles might erect and defend chairs to themselves so that now he is a 
schismatic and an offender who sets up another against the only chair.” He 
gives the history of the origin and follies of the Donatist sect. “As to your 
party,” says he, “which would willingly be thought to be the church, inquire 
after the original of your chair” He says the Donatists answered, they had 
also a bishop of Rome, named Macrobius, who succeeded to Eucolpius, 
Eucolpius to Boniface of Balli, and Boniface to one Victor Garbiensis, 
whom the Donatists had sent from Africa to Rome to preside in their little 
schismatical church in that city. To this our holy doctor replies: “Can 
Macrobius say that he sits in the chair of St. Peter, which perhaps he never 
saw? for certainly he never went to the sepulchre of the apostles;” (that is, 
to officiate in the cathedral, or be regarded by the Catholic church as seated 
in the apostolic chair.) “He is disobedient to the command of the apostle, 
who would have us communicate in the memory of the saints. We see the 
relics of the two apostles, SS. Peter and Paul, are in the church of Rome: 
Tell me, I pray, if he could ever offer in the place where these relics are 
certainly kept. Macrobius your brother must then confess that he was seated 
in the chair of Eucolpius, Boniface of Balli, and Victor Garbiensis. This 
Victor is a son without a father, a disciple without a master, a successor 
without a predecessor.” 

Among the other marks of the church, St. Optatus enlarges and insists 
particularly upon its extent or universality. “Wherefore,” says he, “would 
you unchurch an infinite number of Christians that are in the East and the 
West? You are but a small number of rebels, who have opposed all the 
churches of the world,” &c.42“4 He confutes the errors of the Donatists, who 
pretended that the sacraments are null if given out of the true church, and 
mentions the exorcisms!82 used in baptism to expel the unclean spirit, (in 
which sacrament they are still used;) as do also St. Cyril of Jerusalem,12 
St. Austin,!8 Tertullian, &c. St. Optatus speaks often of the holy oil and 
chrism, and relates that “certain Donatists also caused a bottle full of holy 
oil to be thrown out of a window on purpose to break it; but though it was 
cast down from a very high place, yet being supported by angels it fell upon 


the stones without breaking.”!82 He says, “that the furious Donatist mob 
broke down the altars, which the Catholics had made use of;” on which he 
writes as follows: “What hath Jesus Christ done to you,” says he to the 
Donatists, “that you should destroy the altars on which he rests at certain 
times? Why do ye break the sacred tables where Jesus Christ makes his 
abode? Ye have imitated the crime of the Jews; for as they put Jesus Christ 
to death upon the cross, so ye have beaten him upon these altars.” He then 
humorously objects their ridiculous inconsistency: “All the faithful know,” 
says he, “that linen cloths are laid upon the altars for the celebration of the 
holy mysteries. The eucharist does not touch the wood of the altars, but 
only the linen cloths. Why then do you break, why do you scrape, why do 
you burn the wood of the altar? If the impurity can pass through the linen, 
why cannot it penetrate the wood, nay, and the ground also? If therefore ye 
scrape off something from the altars because they are impure, I advise you 
to dig into the ground, and there to make a great ditch, that ye may offer in 
a most pure place. But take care you do not dig down into hell, where you 
will find your masters Core, Dathan, and Abiron.” From this raillery he 
passes to other accusations still more grievous, and says: “You have also 
redoubled your sacrileges in breaking the chalices which carried the blood 
of Jesus Christ;42 you have melted them down to make ingots of gold and 
silver, which you have sold in the markets indifferently to every one that 
offered to buy them. O enormous crime! O unheard of impiety!” The holy 
eucharist itself they threw to beasts, “than which,” says he, “what could be 
more impious?/882 Your bishops commanded the eucharist to be thrown to 
the dogs; but presently visible tokens of the divine anger appeared; for the 
same dogs, being enraged, turned upon their masters, and with their 
avenging teeth, bit and tore those who were guilty of profaning the holy 
body?”88! From these and many other instances, it is clear that the holy 
eucharist was then kept in churches after the sacrifice, no less than at 
present. The saint mentions that the altars were then usually of wood, and 
for greater respect, covered with a linen cloth.4882 He reproaches the 
schismatics with having washed the palls and sacred liner, cloths, and 
pretended by washing, to purify the walls of the churches which the 
Catholics had used.4883 Also with having compelled their sacred virgins to 
lay aside the veils which they wore, and the little mitres which they put 


upon their heads as signs or marks of their profession, and to wear mitres of 
another color, and another sort of linen.4884 Du Pin writes of this father: “He 
teaches that we are all born in sin, and that baptism is necessary to the 
remission of it. He mentions exorcism as a necessary ceremony at baptism. 
He speaks of chrism as a holy thing, and of the unction that was used at 
baptism. He expresses himself in so plain terms about the real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ in the eucharist, and about the adoration that is 
due to this holy sacrament, that nothing can be desired more express He 
observes many ceremonies at the celebration of the eucharist, to which he 
gives the name of sacrifice.” The Donatists used and reverenced the holy 
oblation or mass, and all the sacraments; but pretended those administered 
by persons who were not of their own sect to be void and null: and that they 
were only holy among themselves who were pure. St. Optatus writes, “that 
the church has judges,” says Du Pin, “that she punishes crimes, that she 
exacts penances of those that confess their sins or are convicted of them. He 
observes that a vow of virginity was solemnly made by those who dedicated 
themselves to God, and that they carried a small covering upon their heads, 
which was the sign of the vow they had made. He testifies the respect that 
in his time was paid to the relics of the saints, when he speaks of the 
sepulchre of SS. Peter and Paul; and speaking of Lucilla, he blames those 
that honored the relics of false martyrs not owned by the church.” St. 
Optatus survived the year 384; but the time of his death is not known. His 
name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 4th of June. St. Optatus 
makes schism a more grievous crime than murder.4882 Saint Austin asks: 
What will a sound faith profit a man, when the soundness of his charity is 
destroyed by the fatal wound of schism? He often repeats with St. Cyprian, 
that even martyrdom is not available to the salvation of a wilful heretic or 
schismatic. St. Vincent of Lerins makes no scruple to affirm, that Donatus 
and his followers, who did not expiate their crime by repentance, have their 
portion with the apostate angels.488® Hence, the ancient fathers charge us 
not to make shipwreck of our faith, as we value our everlasting happiness, 
and they took so much pains to point to the rocks upon which so many have 
split, and to show the highway which Christ himself has chalked out; which 
is his true Church.4882 


St. Walter, Abbot 


He was a native of Rome, and in his youth withdrew himself from the 
tumult of the world to make the study of God and himself his only 
employment. By the exercises of self-denial and holy contemplation, he had 
already made great progress in an interior life, when, out of a desire of 
following perfectly the sweet call of divine grace, he retired to San- 
Serviliano, a town in the diocese of Fermo, in the Marche of Ancona, where 
he some time after built a monastery, of which he was chosen the first 
abbot. Though endowed with an eminent spirit of all Christian virtues, and 
a sublime gift of heavenly contemplation, he was most remarkable for his 
tender and extraordinary devotion to the cross and sacred passion of Christ. 
He flourished in the thirteenth century. His body is enshrined on the right 
side of the high altar in the parish church of St. Mark at San-Serviliano; and 
several churches in that country keep his festival on the 4th of June. See his 
life, written in the fifteenth century, with the notes of Papebroke, t. 1, Junii, 
p. 405. 

Another saint of the same name, an Englishman by birth, was the thirty- 
fourth abbot of Fontenelle, or St. Vandrille’s, and the fortieth saint of that 
house. Pope Innocent Il. commended his humility and piety, and his 
extraordinary zeal for regular observance. He died in 1150. See the 
particular lessons for his office, and Chatelain. 


St. Petroc, in French Perreuse, Abbot, Confessor 


Having laid the foundation of a virtuous education in Wales, his native 
country, he passed into Ireland, and there spent twenty years in sacred 
studies, and in the most fervent exercises of devotion and penance. For his 
further improvement he made a pilgrimage to Rome, and returning into 
Cornwall, shut himself up in a monastery of which he was himself the 
founder, at a place since called from him Petrocs-Stow, now Padstow, 
which stands at the mouth of the river Alan, or Camel, on the Bristol 
channel: it is a good sea-port, much frequented by Irish, who make up a 
considerable part of the inhabitants. 

Bodmin, a flourishing town almost in the centre of Cornwall, about 
twelve miles from each of the two seas, was also illustrious for having been 
some time the dwelling-place of St. Petroc, whom some distinguish from 
St. Petroc of Padstow, because Dugdale calls him a bishop. But it was not 
uncommon in Ireland at that time, for eminent abbots to be raised to the 
episcopal dignity in their own monasteries by the neighboring bishops. And 
Sir James Ware and Mr. Harris find, in some Irish legends, the title of 
Bishop promiscuously used for that of Abbot. At least, neither in the 
registers or archives of Exeter, nor in Godwin, Le Neve, or any others is his 
name found in the list of the bishops of Cornwall.4888 And all accounts, in 
Leland and others, suppose the same St. Petroc to have retired from 
Padstow to Bodmin, and there founded a second monastery and a great 
church which king Athelstan afterwards favored with great benefactions 
and singular privileges. In this place, St. Petroc ended his mortal course 
about the year 564, on the 4th of June. His shrine and tomb in Leland’s 
time, in the reign of Henry VIII., remained in the eastern part of the church 
of Bodmin not far from the high altar. At Padstow he had, among others, 
three eminent holy disciples, Credan, Medan, and Dachan. From his 
numerous monastery at Bodmin, that place was anciently called Bosmana, 
or Bodnanachie, that is, The Mansion of Monks. This great church was 


originally served by monks: after king Athelstan’s munificent benefactions 
by secular clergy, and in the reign of Henry I., it became a flourishing 
monastery of regular canons of St. Austin. The relics of St. Petroc were 
carried privately to St. Meen’s monastery in Brittany in 1178; but upon the 
complaint of Roger, prior of the regular canons at Bodmin, the king of 
England procured them to be brought back and restored to the great church 
of Bodmin the year following, where it was still standing in Leland’s time. 

St. Petroc is titular saint of a church in Nivernois, in France, Bodmin, and 
several other churches and chapels in Cornwall and Devonshire, &c. In the 
calendars of some churches and monasteries of Brittany the feast of St. 
Petroc is ordered to be kept of the first class with an octave. See Lobineau, 
p. 1, &c. On St. Petroc, see Leland in his Itinerary, second edition, vol. 8, p. 
52, vol. 3, p. 2, vol. 2, p. 84: in his Collectanea, vol. 1, p. 75, vol. 3, pp. 188 
and 209; Capgrave, Chatelain, Colgan in MSS. ad 4 Junii, and Borlase, 
Antiquities of Cornwall. 


St. Breaca, Now Breague, V. 


She was a disciple of St. Patrick, and coming from Ireland into Cornwall, 
landed at Reyver on the eastern bank of the river Hayle, now called Alin, in 
the hundredth of Penrith, and led there a solitary life in great sanctity. She 
was honored there with a church famous for pilgrimages and miracles. See 
Borlase, Antig. of Cornwall, and Leland. 


St. Burian, an Irish Woman 


To honor whose relics, king Athelstan built a college within sight of the 
Scilly rocks, with a church, which enjoyed the privilege of a sanctuary See 
Borlase, ib. p. 349, Leland, Camden, &c. 


St. Nenooc, or Nennoca. V. 


She served God first in Britain, her native country, and is said to have gone 
with St. Germanus of Auxerre into France. At least she retired into 
Armorica, and there became a directress of many holy virgins in the paths 
of perfect virtue. She is said to have died in 467. Many miracles are 
ascribed to her in her legend in the monastery of the Cross of Quimperlé in 
the diocese of Quimper, in Brittany. See Colgan in MSS., and Chatelain ad 
4 Junii. 


June 5" 


St. Boniface 


ARCHBISHOP OF MENTZ, APOSTLE OF GERMANY, AND MARTYR 


From his life, carefully written by St. Willibald, his disciple and first bishop 
of Achstat; and again in two books, by Othlo, a monk of the twelfth age; 
also from his epistles. See Mabillon, t. 3; Annal. p. 447 Fleury, t. 9; Ceillier, 
t. 18, p. 74; Schannat, Historia Fuldensis, anno 1729, and Serarius, Rerum 
Mogonticarum cum Annotat. et Supplemento a Georgio Christiano Joannis, 
Francofurti ad Menum, 1722, t. 3, app. 251, ad 370. 


A. D. 755. 


St. Boniface was born at Crediton, or Kirton, in Devonshire, about the year 
680, and at his baptism named Winfrid. When he was but five years old, his 
chief delight was to hear holy men converse about God and heavenly 
things. The edifying deportment and holy instructions of certain pious 
monks, who, being employed in preaching in that country, happened to 
come to his father’s house, gave him a strong desire to devote himself to 
God in a religious state; and though he was then only a child, the deep 
impressions which their words left upon his heart were never after effaced. 
His father exerted his whole authority to divert him from his inclination to a 
monastic life; till being visited by a dangerous sickness, he acknowledged 
in it the hand of God, chastising him for opposing his son’s vocation, which 
he from that time gave him free leave to pursue. Winfrid was educated from 
thirteen years of age in the monastery of Escancester, or Exeter, under the 
holy abbot Wolphard. With the study of grammar he joined assiduous, 
devout meditation, and the most rigorous observance of monastic discipline, 
even before he had professed that state; which he embraced before he left 
the aforesaid monastery. After he had spent there some years, the reputation 
of the schools and discipline of the monastery of Nutcell,488° in the diocese 
of Winchester, under the learned abbot Winbert, drew him to that house. He 
made an extraordinary progress in poesy, rhetoric, history, and in the 


knowledge of the scriptures; and was afterwards appointed by his abbot to 
teach the same sciences: of which duty he acquitted himself with great fruit 
to others, at the same time improving himself in the sciences with that 
redoubled advantage which maturity of years and judgment, and a diligent 
review of a well-digested course of former studies, give to masters of an 
elevated genius. At thirty years of age he was promoted to the order of 
priesthood; and from that time was chiefly employed in preaching the word 
of God to the people, and in the care of souls. Such was his reputation, that 
he was intrusted by his superiors with an important commission to 
Brithwald, archbishop of Canterbury; by which means that prelate and the 
religious king Ina became acquainted with his extraordinary merit; and the 
bishops of the province from that time invited him to their synods, that they 
might be assisted by his learning and advice in their deliberations. 

The servant of God, burning with zeal for the divine honor and the 
salvation of souls, never ceased to bewail, night and day, the misfortune of 
those nations which lay benighted in the shades of idolatry. In these holy 
dispositions, after having long implored the light and blessing of heaven, 
he, with the leave of his abbot, passed over into Friesland to preach the 
gospel to the infidels in 716. But for the trial of his virtue, a war breaking 
out between Charles Martel, mayor of the French palace, and Radbod, king 
of Friesland, threw insuperable difficulties in his way. However, he 
advanced as far as Utrecht, then the capital city of that country, and 
addressed himself to king Radbod, but without success; and he was obliged 
to return to his monastery in England. Winbert dying soon after, Winfrid 
was unanimously chosen abbot. He did all that in his power lay to decline 
this promotion, alleging that he was called to the conversion of infidels. 
Though he was not able then to prevail, he shortly after urged the same 
motive with such success, as to engage Daniel, the learned and pious bishop 
of Winchester, to procure that his demission should be accepted, and 
another nominated abbot in his place. 

After having stayed two years in England, he set out for Rome in 719, 
and presented himself to pope Gregory II., begging his apostolic blessing, 
and authority that he might preach the faith to infidels. The pope, fixing his 
eyes upon him, asked him if he brought with him commendatory letters 
from his diocesan. Hereupon Winfrid delivered into his hands letters from 
the aforesaid bishop Daniel, by which he was strongly recommended to his 


holiness. Gregory having read them, and conversed some time with the 
saint, began to treat him with extraordinary marks of kindness and esteem, 
and gave him an ample commission to preach the faith to all the infidel 
nations of Germany. He bestowed on him many holy relics, and dismissed 
him with his blessing, and letters of recommendation to all Christian 
princes in his way. The holy missionary lost no time, but taking the road of 
Germany, crossed the Lower Alps, and travelling through Bavaria into 
Thuringia, there began his apostolical functions. He not only baptized great 
numbers of infidels, but also brought the Christians he found already 
established in Bavaria, and in the provinces adjoining to France, (especially 
the priests and bishops,) to reform many irregularities, and to live in a 
manner agreeable to the precepts of the gospel, and to the holy canons of 
the church; for the commerce of the heathens had almost extinguished in 
them the sense of the pure maxims of their faith. Winfrid hearing soon after, 
that, by the death of Radbod, Charles Martel was become master of 
Friesland, and that a door was there opened for the preaching of the gospel, 
he hastened thither, and during three years joined his labors with St. 
Willebrord to the great increase of the faith; till, understanding that St. 
Willebrord intended to make him his successor in the episcopal charge, he 
was alarmed, and left that mission. For his excuse he alleged that the pope 
had enjoined him a commission to preach the gospel to the heathens in 
Germany. From Friesland he went into Hesse and part of Saxony; and 
wherever he came, baptized many thousands of idolaters, destroyed 
temples, and built churches. He acquainted pope Gregory with this 
wonderful success, by a letter which he sent by one of his fellow-laborers, 
and, at the same time, consulted his holiness upon several difficulties that 
occurred in his ministry. The pope gave glory to God, and congratulated 
him by a letter, in which he commanded him to repair to Rome. Winfrid 
immediately obeyed the order, and arrived there in 723. Gregory required of 
him a confession of his faith, as is usual with regard to bishops elect before 
then consecration. He likewise put him several questions concerning his 
missions and converted countries, and after a few days ordained him 
bishop. Willibald says, that on this occasion the pope changed his rugged 
northern name of Winfrid into that of Boniface: but he could only confirm 
that change; for we find by the saint’s letters, that he then bore the name of 
Boniface, joining with it that of Winfrid. The saint took an oath to maintain 


the purity of faith, and the unity of the church; a copy of which written with 
his own hand, he laid upon the tomb of St. Peter. Pope Gregory gave him a 
book of select canons of the church, to serve him for a rule in his conduct, 
and by letters recommended him to Charles Martel, and to all bishops and 
princes wherever he should have occasion to travel. 

The saint returning to his mission in Hesse, continued his spiritual 
conquests, and cut down a tall oak consecrated to Jupiter, the timber of 
which he employed in building a chapel in honor of the prince of the 
apostles. He founded many churches, and a monastery at Orfordt. The 
harvest growing daily upon his hands, he procured a new supply of laborers 
from England, whom he stationed in Hesse and Thuringia. In 732, Gregory 
III. succeeding in the pontificate, St. Boniface sent messengers to Rome, to 
consult him upon several difficulties. Gregory showed these deputies great 
respect, and sent by them a pall for St. Boniface, to be used by him only 
when he celebrated the divine mysteries, or consecrated bishops. He at that 
time constituted him archbishop and primate of all Germany, with power to 
erect new bishoprics where he should see it expedient. The saint went 
himself to Rome for the third time in 738 to visit the tombs of the apostles, 
and to confer with his holiness about the churches he had founded. The 
pope received him as a living saint, and appointed him legate of the 
apostolic see in Germany. Boniface on his return to that country was called 
into Bavaria by the duke Odilo, to reform several abuses. Finding only one 
bishopric in that country, namely, Passaw, he established three others, 
Saltzburg,422° Freisingen, and Ratisbon, which division the pope confirmed 
in 739. The holy primate soon after established three new bishoprics, at 
Erford for Thuringia, at Baraburg for Hesse, since translated to Paderborn, 
and at Wurtzbourg for Franconia: he added a fourth at Achstat in the 
palatinate of Bavaria. 

Gregory III. dying in November, 741, his successor Zachary, upon 
application made to him by St. Boniface, again confirmed all he had done in 
settling the church of Germany. At that time happened a memorable 
revolution in France, in which that crown was transferred into a new family, 
fruitful in great princes and valiant heroes. Charles Mattel, mayor of the pa. 
ace, having governed France twenty-six years with great valor and 
prudence, having conquered Burgundy and Aquitaine, humbled the Saxons, 


and often defeated the Saracens, who made formidable invasions from their 
late settlements in Spain, died in 741, being fifty or fifty-five years old. 
Since the dignity of mayor of the palace was become hereditary, the title of 
duke and prince of France had been added to it. By the death of Charles, his 
eldest son Carloman became mayor and prince of Austrasia, or Lorraine, 
and that part of Germany which was then subject to France. He subdued 
Odilo and Thierry, the former duke of Bavaria, and the latter of Saxony, and 
made them tributary; but it was his chief aim to consult by peace the 
happiness of his people, to protect religion, and to cultivate the useful arts. 
He bent his whole authority to second the zeal of our saint in all his 
undertakings. Two impostors were stirred up by the devil to disturb the 
infant church of Germany. The one, Adalbert, a Frenchman, pretended to 
know the secrets of hearts, gave his own hair and the parings of his nails as 
relics, and wrote his own life, filled with absurd pretended miracles, 
enthusiasm, and pride. The other, called Clement, a Scotsman, rejected the 
canons or the ecclesiastical laws, taught that Christ in his descent into hell 
delivered all the souls of the damned: he also held heterodox opinions 
concerning predestination. Saint Boniface, in a council in Germany, 
condemned them both in 742; Carloman caused them to be confined in 
close prison, and the sentence of our saint and his council was afterwards 
confirmed by the pope in a synod at Rome in 745.182! St. Boniface held 
another council in 743 at Leptines, now Lessines, a palace of the kings of 
Austrasia, near Ath, in the diocese of Cambray. Prince Carloman finding 
him a man full of the science of the saints, and of the Spirit of God, listened 
to his advice in all things relating to the salvation of his soul. By the saint’s 
pious discourses, his heart was daily more and more inflamed with divine 
love, till despising the world in the height of its glory, he recommended his 
estates and his son Drogo to Pepin the Short, his younger brother, and 
disengaged himself from all the ties of the world. He then went to Rome 
with a splendid retinue, and having visited the tombs of the apostles and 
other holy places of that city, and dismissed his attendants, he received from 
the hands of pope Zachary the monastic habit, and retiring to mount 
Soracte, built there a monastery called St. Sylvester’s. The neighborhood of 
Rome drew thither so many visitants, especially among the French lords 
who lived in that city, that to avoid this distraction, by the advice of the 


pope, he withdrew to mount Cassino, where he lived several years with 
great fervor and humility, as the author of the Chronicle of Mount Cassino, 
Eginhard in his Annals, and other historians of that age testify. He chose 
and discharged with great cheerfulness the meanest offices, often served in 
the kitchen, kept the sheep of the monastery, and worked like a day-laborer 
in the garden. In this he had before his eyes the example of many English- 
Saxon kings who had done the same. Ceolwulph, king of the Northumbers, 
to whom Bede dedicated his History, was the eighth among them who had 
then exchanged his regal crown for the cowl of a monk, taking the habit at 
Lindisfame in 737, as Hoveden, Simeon of Durham, and Matthew of 
Westminster relate. In the same year Frisisgithe, queen of the West-Saxons, 
going to Rome, there took the religious veil. Carloman was doubtless 
encouraged by these heroic examples. Being sent into France for certain 
affairs of his order, he died holily at Vienne in 755. His brother, Pepin the 
Short, became mayor of the palace for the whole kingdom, till, in 752, he 
was chosen king by the unanimous consent of the whole nation, when the 
removal of Childeric III. put an end to the Merovingian line of kings.4822 St. 
Boniface, as appears by his letters and various consultations, was timorous 
in decisions, nor did he appear as an actor in this delicate affair. Pope 
Zachary, as Eginhard, Otto, and others relate, upon the application of the 
states of the realm, answered, that it was better he should be king, in whom 
the whole supreme power and authority were lodged,482 and in this 
decision all parties peaceably acquiesced; judging that the state could not 
have two kings at the same time. All writers conspire in giving the highest 
commendations to the princely virtues of Pepin, whose zeal for religion, 
and love of the church and of holy men, could only be rivalled by his 
consummate experience, wisdom, and valor, by which he laid the 
foundation of that high pitch of power and glory to which his son carried 
the French empire. The new king, desiring to be crowned by the most holy 
prelate in his dominions, insisted upon the ceremony being performed by 
St. Boniface. This was done at Soissons, where our saint presided in a 
synod of bishops, and all the states of the French kingdom assisted at the 
coronation. St. Boniface, in his first council in Germany, is styled legate of 
St. Peter. From the councils of Lessines and Soissons, he appears to have 
been legate of the apostolic see in France no less than in Germany. In 746, 


he entreated pope Zachary to send a bishop legate into France, that he might 
be eased of that burden. The pope refused to grant this request; but allowed 
him, by a singular privilege, to choose whom he thought best qualified to be 
his successor in Germany after his death. The saint had been some years 
archbishop of Germany before he fixed his metropolitan see in any 
particular city. Cologne was at first judged the most proper, it being then the 
metropolis; but Gervilio, the bishop of Mentz, having been deposed in a 
council, that city was pitched upon in 745. Pope Zachary subjected to this 
new metropolitan church the bishoprics of Tongres, Cologne, Worms, Spire, 
Utrecht; also all those which St. Boniface had erected, and those which 
before were subject to the see of Worms, namely, Strasburg Augsburg, 
Constance, and Coire. Thus wax Mentz made the metropolitan church of all 
Germany; for Triers was then comprised in France. Shortly after Cologne, 
and in process of time many other churches were raised to the dignity of 
archbishoprics, though in honor of St. Boniface, Mentz has always retained 
the primacy. 

To assist him in planting the spirit of meekness and Christian piety in a 
fierce and uncivilized nation, St. Boniface invited over from England many 
holy men and religious women. Among these were St. Wigbert. St. 
Burchard, bishop of Wurtzbourg; St. Willibald, bishop of Eichstad, and St. 
Lullus: and among the holy virgins, were St. Lioba, our saint’s cousin; St. 
Thecla, St. Walburge, Bertigita, and Contruda, to whom he committed the 
direction of several nunneries which he erected in Thuringia, Bavaria, and 
other places. In 746 he laid the foundation of the great abbey of Fuld, or 
Fulden, which continued long the most renowned seminary of piety and 
learning in all that part of the world. The abbot is now a prince of the 
empire, lord of a very extensive territory, and is styled primate of all the 
abbots in Germany, and chancellor to the empress. St. Boniface had several 
years before founded a monastery at Fridislar in honor of Saint Peter; 
another at Hamenburgh in honor of St. Michael: and one at Ordorfe in 
honor of the same archangel, in all which the monks gained their livelihood 
by the labor of their hands. The pastoral care of so many churches did not 
hinder this holy man from extending his zeal to remote countries, especially 
to that which gave him birth. Ethelbald, king of Mercia, was a lover of 
justice, and liberal to the poor; but sullied these virtues by abominable lusts, 
abstaining from matrimony that he might wallow in filthy incontinency: and 


his scandalous example was imitated by many of his courtiers. St. Boniface, 
touched to the quick at the news of such scandals, in 745 wrote to this 
prince a strong remonstrance and exhortation to penance, putting him in 
mind how base it was for him to be the slave of lust to the injury of God by 
whose benefit he ruled so great a nation; and how heinous a crime it was to 
set such an example to his subjects.4224 He tells him that chastity is so 
highly prized among the pagan inhabitants of old Saxony, that if a married 
woman was convicted of adultery, or a virgin of fomication, she was 
strangled, and her body burned; and he who had dishonored her was hanged 
over her grave; or she was scourged on her back by women, and stabbed 
with knives, first in one village, then in the next, and so round the country, 
till she expired under her torments. “If Gentiles, who know not God,” says 
the saint, “have so great a zeal for chastity, what ought to be your 
sentiments who are a Christian and a king!” He puts him in mind of the 
unhappy end of his predecessor, Coelred, and of Osred, king of the 
Northumbrians, both addicted to this shameful vice, and both snatched 
away by sudden death in the midst of their evil courses. From the gift of 
Croiland, mentioned by Ingulphus, and from the laws of this king in favor 
of the church, and of the abbey of Ripendune, Natalis Alexander, and some 
others, think he became a sincere penitent. He was slain soon after, in 755, 
by Beornred, a rebel, who usurped his throne.4222 

St. Boniface wrote a circular letter to all the bishops, priests, deacons 
canons, monks, nuns, and all the people of England, conjuring them 
earnestly to join in holy prayer, to beg of God, who desires that all may be 
saved, that he would vouchsafe, in his infinite mercy, to snower down his 
blessing upon the labors of all those who are employed in endeavoring to 
bring souls to his saving knowledge and holy love. He often desired books 
to be sent him from England, especially the works of Bede, whom he calls a 
lamp of the church.182© He entreated the abbess Edburge!822 to send him the 
epistles of St. Peter written in letters of gold to inspire carnal men with the 
greater respect, and to satisfy his devotion to that apostle, whom he calls the 
patron of his mission. Writing to the abbot Aldherius,1®2° he begs that he 
would cause the sacrifice of the mass to be offered for the souls of those 
missionaries who were lately deceased. In several other epistles he 
mentions the mutual contract of charity between the missionaries abroad 


and the priests and monks in England, that they should reciprocally pray for 
their deceased brethren. In a letter to a nun,1222 he mentions how much he 
had to suffer in his mission from the pagans, from false Christians, and even 
from ecclesiastics of debauched morals. Yet the ardor of his charity made 
him continually to thirst after greater sufferings, and especially after the 
honor of laying down his life for the love of him who died for us. In a letter 
to Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury,/222 treating of the duties of pastors, 
he says, “Let us fight for the Lord in these days of bitterness and affliction. 
If this be the will of God, let us die for the holy laws of our fathers, that we 
may arrive with them at the eternal inheritance. Let us not be dumb dogs, 
sleeping sentinels, hirelings that fly at the sight of the wolf: but watchful 
and diligent pastors; preaching to the great and small, to the rich and poor, 
to every age and condition, being instant in season and out of sea son.” St. 
Boniface, in his homilies, most frequently inculcates the obligation and 
sanctity of the baptismal vows. 

This apostle of so many nations thought he had yet done nothing, so long 
as he had not spilled his blood for Christ, and earnestly desired to attain to 
that happiness. Making use of the privilege which pope Zachary had 
granted him of choosing his successor, he consecrated St. Lullus, an 
Englishman, formerly monk of Malmesbury, archbishop of Mentz, in 754, 
leaving him to finish the churches which he had begun in Thuringia, and 
that of Fuld, and conjuring him to apply himself strenuously to the 
conversion of the remaining idolaters. He wrote a letter to Fulrad,122! abbot 
of St. Denys, begging him to make this choice of St. Lullus agreeable to 
king Pepin, and as his infirmities admonished him that he had not long to 
remain in this world, he conjured that prince to take into his favor and 
protection his disciples, who were almost all strangers, either priests 
dispersed in many places for the service of the church, or monks assembled 
in his little monastery, where they were employed in instructing children. 
He says, that the priests lived on the frontiers of the pagans, very poor and 
destitute, and that they were able to get their bread, but not clothing, unless 
they were assisted. Pepin granted his request, and pope Stephen III. 
confirmed his nomination of Lullus and his resignation of the see of Mentz, 
in order that he might go and preach the gospel to those nations which still 
remained unconverted. 


The saint, looking upon himself as devoted to labor in the conversion of 
infidels, and being at liberty to follow the call of heaven, would not allow 
himself any repose, so long as he saw souls perishing in the shades of 
darkness, and his extreme desire of martyrdom seemed to give him a 
foresight of his approaching death. Having therefore settled his church and 
put all things in the best order possible, he set out with certain zealous 
companions to preach to the savage infidel inhabitants of the northern parts 
of East-Friesland. Having converted and baptized some thousands among 
them, he appointed the eve of Whitsunday to administer to the neophytes 
the sacrament of confirmation in the open fields in the plains of Dockum, 
near the banks of the little rivulet Bordne. He pitched there a tent, and was 
waiting in prayer the arrival of the new converts, when, behold, instead of 
friends, a band of enraged infidels appeared on the plain all in arms, and 
coming up, rushed into his tent. The servants that were with the holy martyr 
were for defending his life by fighting; but he would not suffer it, declaring 
that the day he had long waited for was come, which was to bring him to 
the eternal joys of the Lord. He encouraged the rest to meet, with 
cheerfulness and constancy, a death which was to them the gate of 
everlasting life. While he was thus employed, the pagans attacked them 
sword in hand, and put them all to death. St. Boniface suffered in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, on the fifth of June, in the year of Christ 755. 
With him were martyred fifty-two companions, of whom the principal 
persons were Eoban, bishop; Wintrung, Walter, and Adelhere, priests; 
Hamund, Strichald, and Bosa, deacons; Waccar, Gunderhar, Williker, and 
Hadulph, monks; the rest were laymen. The barbarians expected to have a 
great booty of gold and silver in the baggage of the holy martyrs, but found 
nothing in their trunks but relics and books, which they scattered about the 
fields, or hid in ditches and marshes. Some of these things were afterwards 
found, and of them three books are still preserved in the monastery of Fuld, 
or Fulden: namely, a book of the gospels, written in St. Boniface’s own 
hand; a copy of a Harmony, or canons of the New Testament; and a third 
book, which is stained with the martyr’s blood, and contains the letter of St. 
Leo to Theodorus, bishop of Frejus, and the discourse of St. Ambrose on 
the Holy Ghost, with his treatise, De bono Mortis—or, On the advantage of 
Death. The body of St. Boniface was first carried to Utrecht, thence to 
Mentz, and lastly to Fuld, where it was deposited by St. Lullus, as the saint 


himself had desired.42°2 It is to this day regarded as the greatest treasure of 
that monastery. The continuators of Bollandus have given us, under the title 
of Analecta Bonifaciana, a long history of an incredible number of miracles 
down to this present time, which have been wrought by God at the relics, 
and through the intercession of St. Boniface. 

He who sincerely loves God, rejoices with this martyr to sacrifice to his 
honor his life, and whatever he has received of his bounty. With his whole 
strength he consecrates all his faculties eternally to the glorious and holy 
functions of divine love. He prays and labors without intermission that God 
alone may reign in his own soul, and ardently desires that all tongues may 
never cease to sound forth his praises, and that all creatures may have but 
one heart, always to be employed with the angels and blessed spirits, in 
doing his will, in loving him, and in glorifying his adorable name. There is 
no danger to which such a one would not with joy expose himself; nothing 
so difficult that he would not undertake, that one soul might be converted to 
God. He would rejoice to lay down his life a thousand times, were it 
possible, to hinder one offence against the divine majesty. Baronius!222 
pathetically exhorts the Germans to consider what men their apostles were, 
and what were the maxims of the gospel they received from them; for with 
these their holy pastors and teachers, who will sit with the supreme Judge at 
the last day, they will be confronted and judged by them. 


St. Dorotheus of Tyre, M. 


He was a priest, some say bishop, of Tyre in Phoenicia, and suffered much 
for the faith under Dioclesian, as the ancient Martyrologies testify. He is 
said to have survived his torments, and to have reached the times of Julian 
the Apostate. 

St. Theophanes, Anastasius the librarian, and the modern Greeks tell us, 
that he completed his martyrdom at Odyssopolis in Thrace.1224 Another 
Dorotheus, a martyr, chamberlain of Dioclesian, is mentioned by Eusebius, 
and honored with St. Gorgonius: see the 9th of September.122° The same 
historian speaks of a third Dorotheus, a priest of Antioch in the same age a 
most holy man, and perfectly skilled in the scriptures and in the Hebrew 
tongue.4206 


St. Dorotheus, Abbot 


He was surnamed the Theban, because a native of Thebes in Egypt. He 
retired first into a monastery, but after having learned for some time the 
exercises of an ascetic life under the most experienced masters, he shut 
himself up in a cavern in a wilderness, nine miles from Alexandria, on the 
road to Nitria. Here he lived in most austere abstinence and labor. During 
the greatest part of the day, even in the most scorching heat of the sun, he 
picked up and carried stones, and built cells for other hermits: at night he 
made cords and baskets of palm-tree leaves, by which he earned six ounces 
of bread a day, with a handful of herbs, which was his whole subsistence. 
His watchings were incredible; nor would he allow himself any indulgence 
in his old age. When his disciples entreated him to afford a little more rest 
to his enfeebled body, his answer was, “This enemy would destroy me; 
therefore I am resolved to be beforehand with it, and keep it in subjection.” 
It happened that his disciple, Palladius, spying an aspic in the well, durst 
not drink of the water. But the holy abbot, making the sign of the cross upon 
the cup, drank and said, “In the presence of the cross of Christ the devil 
loseth his power.” This Palladius, upon his coming into the wildermess, 
chose St. Dorotheus, who had then lived an anchoret in the same austere 
manner sixty years, for his first master. The saint died towards the end of 
the fourth century, and is honored in the Greek Menea. 

Palladius gives us the foregoing account of his life in the second chapter 
of the Lausiac history; and Sozomen,1. 6, c. 29. He mentions another 
Dorotheus, who also lived in the fourth age, and was the spiritual director of 
a monastery of three hundred nuns. Ibid, c. 36.4227 And a third, an eminent 
anchoret at the same time near Antinois, c. 97. Another Dorotheus, 
surnamed the Archimandrite, whom many have confounded with the 
Theban, flourished two hundred years later near Gaza, was author of 
twenty-four Ascetic Doctrines, and in his monastery lived Saint 
Dositheus.1228 


St. Illidius, B. C. 


Illidius, called in French Allyre, was the fourth bishop of Clermont in 
Auvergne, from St. Austremonius, and flourished in the fourth century. His 
great sanctity is extolled by St. Gregory of Tours. He died about the year 
385, on the Sth of June, on which his festival is kept in his diocese and 
titular abbey, though his name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 7th 
of July. His relics are kept with singular veneration in the ancient 
Benedictin abbey in the suburb of Clermont,222 which bears his name, is of 
the congregation of St. Maur, and enjoys the privilege of having a regular 
abbot. See St. Gregory of Tours.1. 1, c. 40; Branche, Vies des SS. 
d’Auvergne,1. 2; Savaron, Origin., Clarom., &c. 


June 6" 


St. Norbert, C. 


ARCHBISHOP OF MAGDEBOURG, FOUNDER OF THE PREMONSTRATENSIAN ORDER 


From his life, faithfully written by Hugh, his first disciple, and successor In 
the government of his order, abridged by Helyot, Hist. des Ordres Relig. t. 
2, p. 164; Fleury, Papebroke, t. 1, Junii, p. 808, and severe, works of F. 
Charles Lewis Hugo, abbot of Etival, in Lorraine, of this order, and bishop 
of Ptolemais, is partibus Infidehum, who died at Etival in 1739. See 
especially his life of St. Norbert, with curious notes, In 4to., printed at 
Luxembourg, 1704. His letters to the abbé de Lorkot, in defence of this life, 
at Nancy, 1705, and his Annales Ordinis Premonstratensis, in fol. t. 2, at 
Nancy, 1736. 


A. D. 1134. 


St. Norbert was born at Santen, in the duchy of Cleves, in 1080. His father, 
Heribert, count of Gennep, was related to the emperor, and his mother 
derived her pedigree from the house of Lorraine. The rank which his birth 
gave him was rendered more illustrious by the excellent qualifications of 
his mind and body. His application to his studies was equal to the quickness 
of his parts, and he went through his academical exercises with 
extraordinary applause. But being at first blinded by the flattery of the 
world, he suffered himself to be carried away by its pleasures and pastimes, 
and had no higher thoughts than how he might live in honor and at his ease. 
He even received the ecclesiastical tonsure with a worldly spirit; and though 
he was instituted to a canonry at Santen, and ordained subdeacon, he neither 
changed his spirit nor his conduct. Being naturally inclined to mirth and 
gayety, he was the soul of all parties of pleasure, and by living in a circle of 
diversions, he drowned his soul in a round of vanities and trifling 
amusements, and was a stranger to serious reflection on himself, which 
would have opened his eyes. He would not be prevailed on to receive any 
higher orders for fear of a greater restraint on his conduct; and he led the 


same manner of life in the court of his cousin, the emperor Henry IV., who 
appointed him his almoner. God beheld with compassion the heart of this 
young nobleman enslaved to the world, in which he in vain sought that 
contentment and quiet of mind which no earthly advantages can afford, and 
which it is in the power of virtue alone to give. But to break his secret 
chains an extraordinary grace was necessary; and God awakened him from 
his spiritual lethargy by an alarming accident. Norbert was riding to a 
village in Westphalia, called Freten, in pursuit of his pleasures, mounted on 
a horse richly caparisoned, and attended by only one servant, when, in the 
midst of a pleasant meadow, he was overtaken by a violent storm, 
accompanied with dreadful thunder and lightning. Finding himself at a great 
distance from any shelter, he was overwhelmed with perplexity and tear; 
and while he was going on briskly, having set spurs to his horse, a ball of 
fire, or lightning, with a loud clap of thunder, fell just before his horse’s 
feet, burned the grass, and cleft the earth. The poor beast, thus affrighted, 
threw his rider, who lay like one dead for near an hour. At last coming to 
himself, like another Saul, he cried out to God, in the bitter compunction of 
his heart, “Lord, what wouldst thou have me to do?” To which the divine 
grace interiorly suggested this reply, “Turn away from evil, and do good: 
seek after peace, and pursue it.” Being thus humbled in the full career of his 
passions, he became upon the spot a sincere penitent. Returning more to the 
court, he withdrew to his canonry at Santen, there led a life of silence and 
retirement, wore a hair shirt next his skin, and spent his time in ears, holy 
prayer, and meditation. Now taking a serious review of himself and the 
world, he detested his past ingrsteende to God, and his folly in serving a 
deceitful world which mingles in all its delights much gall and bitterness, 
far outweighing the false and momentary pleasure. The remembrance of the 
divine mercy which had spared him, while many others had been cut off in 
their sins, and in a moment been buried in hell, pierced his heart to the 
quick, and drew daily from his eyes streams of tears, by which he 
endeavored to wash away the stains of his soul. The fire of divine love thus 
kindled in his heart, gained strength every day by his fidelity, and by fresh 
supplies of grace. But his conversion was completed by a retreat which he 
made in St. Sigebert’s monastery near Cologne, and by the pious 
exhortations of Conon, the holy abbot of that house, who was made soon 


after bishop of Ratisbon. Norbert was at this time in the thirtieth year of his 
age. 

After his conversion, he employed two years in preparing himself for the 
priesthood, which he received from the hands of the archbishop of Cologne, 
together with the order of deacon, his fervor seeming a sufficient cause for 
such a dispensation. At the time of his ordination, he appeared in a 
lambskin cassock tied with a cord, and thus published to the world, that 
from that moment he renounced all its vanities. After his ordination, he 
returned to Conon, and made, under his direction, a severe retreat of forty 
days to dispose himself by tears, prayer, and fasting to say his first mass, 
which he came back to Santen to celebrate with his chapter. After the 
gospel was sung at high mass, he mounted the pulpit, and made a most 
pathetic sermon on the vanity of the world, the shortness of human life, and 
the insufficiency of all created beings to satisfy the heart of man; and he 
indirectly inveighed against the disorders of his colleagues. In a chapter 
which was held the next day, he pointed them out more distinctly, and 
pressed a reformation so vigorously, that several of them became perfect 
converts, and loudly condemned their past irregularities. But others, who 
could not bear that their sores should be touched to the quick, burst out into 
intemperate rage against him, and not content with ill-usage, they accused 
him to the pope’s legate as an innovator, a hypocrite, and one who covered 
pernicious designs under the specious pretence of zeal for a reformation of 
manners. The saint, having before his eyes the sins of his past life, 
confessed that he deserved all manner of contempt and ill treatment, and 
rejoiced under injuries and afflictions. Nevertheless, reflecting on what he 
owed to God’s honor, he purged himself before the legate, in a council held 
at Fritzlar, in 1118. Soon after, inflamed with an ardent zeal to live to God 
alone, he resigned all his ecclesiastical preferments into the hands of the 
archbishop of Cologne, and sold his own estate, giving the money to the 
poor, reserving only to himself ten marks of silver, a mule, and sacred 
vestments and ornaments for the altar. Thus divested of all that could 
engage his stay in his own country, he travelled barefoot to St. Giles’s in 
Languedoc, where pope Gelasius II. was at that time. He threw himself at 
his holiness’s feet, and with extraordinary compunction, made to him a 
general confession of his whole life, begging absolution of all his past 
disorders, especially of the irregularity committed in his receiving the holy 


orders of deacon and priest at the same time, with out observing the 
interstices prescribed by the canons, though it had been done by the 
dispensation of his diocesan; and cheerfully offered himself to make any 
satisfaction. He obtained of the pope faculties to preach the gospel where he 
judged proper. It was then the depth of winter. Yet he walked barefoot 
through the snow, and, inflamed with an ardent love of God, and desire of 
promoting his glory, seemed insensible to the rigors of the season. His 
whole life was a perpetual lent, and he never took his meal till evening, 
except on Sundays. He preached penance with incredible fruit over the 
provinces of Languedoc, Guienne, Poitou, and Orleanois. Till he came to 
Orleans, he had been accompanied only by two laymen; but, passing 
through that city, was joined by a subdeacon, who desired to assist him in 
his mission. His three disciples all fell sick, and died at Valenciennes, in 
Hainault, in 1119. In that city Burchard, bishop of Cambray, who had beer 
acquainted with the saint in the emperor’s court, meeting him, was 
extremely edified with his humility, penance, and zeal; and Hugh, his 
chaplain, quitting his hopes and prospects in the world, resolved to 
accompany Norbert in his apostolical labors: this great man afterwards 
succeeded him in the government of his order. With this companion, the 
Saint preached penance through all Hainault, Brabant, and the territory of 
Liege. The people crowded to hear him wherever he came, and his sermons, 
enforced and illustrated by an evangelical life, procured the conversion of 
great numbers, reconciled those that were at variance, and engaged usurers 
and others to make restitution of their ill-gotten goods. 

Pope Calixtus II. having succeeded Gelasius I. in 1119, Norbert went to 
Rheims, where his Holiness held a council soon after his exaltation. The 
prelates of that assembly were no less charmed with the eloquence, wisdom, 
and piety of this great servant of God, than amazed at the austerity of his 
penance, which some advised him in vain to moderate. He was introduced 
to the pope, who was one of the greatest men that had filled the apostolic 
chair, by Bartholomew bishop of Laon, and obtained a fresh grant of the 
privileges and faculties he had received from his predecessor. That prelate 
earnestly requested that his Holiness would allow him to fix the holy man in 
his diocese, that he might employ him in reforming the regular canons of St. 
Martin’s church at Laon. The pope readily consented, but these canons 
could not be induced to submit to his severe regulations. Wherefore the 


zealous bishop gave the holy man the choice of several places to build a 
house. The saint pitched upon a lonesome valley called Premontré, in the 
forest of Coucy, where he found the remains of a small chapel, which bore 
the name of St. John, but stood in so barren a soil that the monks of St. 
Vincent at Laon, the proprietors of it, had abandoned it. The bishop bought 
of them this desert piece of land, and there built a monastery for the saint, 
who assembled out of Brabant thirteen brethren, desirous to serve God 
under his direction. Their number soon increased to forty, who made their 
profession on Christmas-day, 1121. The saint gave them the rule of St. 
Austin, with a white habit, destining them, in imitation of the angels in 
heaven, to sing the divine praises on earth. Their manner of living was very 
austere; but their order is no other than a reformation of regular canons. It 
was soon spread over several parts of Europe. Among the foundations made 
by our saint, that of St. Michael’s at Antwerp was attended with 
circumstances which were illustrious proofs of his zeal. That town was then 
in the diocese of Cambray, and consisted at that time but of one parish, 
which fell into the hands of an unworthy pastor, by whose sloth and 
irregular conduct the flock was sunk into great disorders. Tankelin, a bold 
and eloquent heretic, took his advantage of this unhappy state of the church 
at Antwerp, and openly asserted that the institution of the priesthood is a 
fiction, and that the eucharist and other sacraments are of no service to 
salvation. He drew after him three thousand persons, who believed him a 
great prophet, and were ready to commit any outrages to support his 
impious extravagances. After he had spread his errors in the dioceses of 
Utrecht, Cambray, and the adjacent churches, luring the people with 
magnificent banquets, and practising the most filthy abominations of the 
Gnostics, he was slain in 1115, in those tumults which himself had raised, 
meeting with the usual fate of the authors of seditions and disturbers of the 
public peace. 

The combustion, however, continued still to rage with no less fury than 
ever, and to fill the whole country with desolation. The reputation of the 
sanctity and erudition of Norbert attracted the eyes of all Europe; and the 
canons of Antwerp, in this distress of their church, being joined by 
Burchard their bishop, who resided at Cambray, implored his charitable 
assistance. The saint lost no time, and arrived at Antwerp with a select 
number of his canons who labored under his direction. Such was the 


success of this mission, that in a short time the people were undeceived, the 
heretics converted, abuses reformed, and the city restored to its former 
tranquillity and lustre. The clergy of Antwerp settled St. Michael’s church 
on the saint and his order; and removed the ancient college of secular 
canons to our Lady’s, which in 1559 was erected by pope Paul IV. into a 
cathedral, when Antwerp was made a bishop’s see. The bishop of Cambray 
confirmed the donation of St. Michael’s to the saint in 1124. St. Norbert 
revived the devotion of the people to the holy sacrament of the altar, and its 
frequent use, which heresy had interrupted, and had the comfort to see this 
church flourish in piety before he returned to his first settlement. His order 
was then much increased, and contained ten abbeys and eight hundred 
religious men. Among others who embraced his rule, count Godfrey, a 
nobleman of high renown in the empire, put on the habit at Floreff near 
Namur, and led an exemplary life in that convent, serving God in the 
humble quality of a lay-brother. Several other persons of distinction fled 
from the corruption of the world to the sanctuaries established by this great 
director in the paths of salvation. His institute had been approved by the 
legates of Calixtus II., but a more solemn confirmation being judged 
necessary, St. Norbert undertook a journey to Rome in 1125. Pope Honorius 
II., who had succeeded Calixtus II. in the close of the foregoing year, and 
was a great encourager of learning and of good men, received him with all 
possible marks of respect and affection, and granted all he desired, as 
appears by his bull, dated in the February following. The saint at his return 
to Premontré, put the abbey of St. Martin’s at Laon under his rule, which 
the canons then demanded, though they had rejected it six or seven years 
before. The abbey of Viviers in the diocese of Soissons made the same step. 
Theobald, a prime nobleman of France, desired to embrace his order; but 
the saint diverted him from that design, showing him that God, by the 
situation in which he had placed him in the world, pointed out what he 
required at his hands; he made him sensible that his obligations to his 
family and bleeding country were ties in conscience, and that by faithfully 
acquitting himself of them, he would most effectually labor to advance the 
honor, and accomplish the will of God. 

Norbert having completed the great work of the establishment of his 
order, was obliged to quit his monastery, to be placed in a more exalted 
station for the benefit of many. The count of Champagne, who did nothing 


of importance without the advice and direction of our saint, took him into 
Germany, whither he was going to conclude a treaty of marriage between 
himself and Maud, a niece to the bishop of Ratisbon. After the death of the 
unhappy emperor Henry V., Lothaire II., duke of Saxony, was chosen king 
of the Romans in 1125, though he was only crowned emperor at Rome in 
1132, by pope Innocent II. This excellent prince, whose reign was equally 
glorious and religious, was holding a diet at Spire when the count and St. 
Norbert arrived at that city. Deputies from the city of Magdeburg were 
come to the same place to solicit Lothaire for an archbishop in the come of 
Roger, who died the year before. Two persons were proposed for that 
dignity; but Lothaire preferred Norbert to them both. At his name the 
deputies rejoiced exceedingly; and, indeed, the saint was the only person 
not pleased with the nomination. The pope’s legate, cardinal Gerard, who 
afterwards sat in St. Peter’s chair under the name of Lucius II., made use of 
his authority to oblige him to comply. The deputies of Magdeburg took him 
with them to that city, where he was met at a distance by the principal 
persons, and by his clergy. He followed the procession barefoot, and was 
conducted to the church, and thence to his palace. But his dress was so 
mean and poor, that the porter shut the door against him, saying: “Why will 
you go in to disturb my lords?” Those that followed cried out: “He is our 
bishop.” The saint said to the porter: “Brother, you know me better than 
they do who have raised such a one to this dignity.” In this high station the 
austerity of his life was the same he had practised in a cloister, only his 
humility was more conspicuous. By the joint weight of his authority, 
eloquence, and example, he made a great reformation both in the clergy and 
laity of his diocese; and by his strenuous and undaunted resolution, he 
recovered a considerable part of the lands of his church which had fallen 
into the hands of certain powerful secular princes. But his zeal made those 
his enemies whom his charity could not gain to their duty. They loaded him 
with injuries, decried him among themselves, and encouraged one another 
in their disobedience and contempt of his person, calling him a stranger, 
whose manners were opposite to theirs. To such an excess did their rage 
carry them, that some even made attempts upon his life. One who saw 
himself obliged by the saint to renounce his licentious manner of life, hired 
a villain to assassinate him under pretence of going to confession on 
Maundy-Thursday. The saint was apprized of his design, as some authors 


affirm, by revelation, and he caused him to be searched as he came in, and a 
dagger was found upon him. Another shot an arrow at the saint, which only 
missed him to wound another that was near him. of these villanies Norbert 
only said, without the least emotion: “Can you be surprised that the devil, 
after having offered violence to our divine Head, should assault his 
members?” He always pardoned the assassins, and showed himself ever 
ready to lay down his life in the defence of truth and justice. By this 
patience and unshaken courage, he in three years broke through the chief 
difficulties which obstructed the reformation of manners he labored to 
introduce, and from that time he carried on the work, and performed the 
visitation of his diocese with ease and incredible success. He continued still 
to superintend the observance of discipline in his order, though upon his 
episcopal consecration he had left the government thereof to his first 
disciple Hugh. The fourth general chapter consisted of eighteen abbots. 
After the death of pope Honorius II. an unhappy schism divided the 
church. Innocent II. was duly chosen on the 14th of February, 1130: 
notwithstanding which, Peter, the son of Leo, under the name of Anacletus 
II., was acknowledged at Rome, and by Roger duke of Sicily. The true pope 
was obliged to fly into France, where he held councils at Clermont, Rheims, 
and Puy in Velay. St. Bernard and St. Norbert labored vigorously to prevent 
or remedy the disorders which the schism brought into many places. St. 
Norbert assisted for this purpose at the council which the pope assembled at 
Rheims in 1131. Upon his return home, the emperor Lothaire, who resolved 
to march with an army to Rome to put Innocent II, in possession of the 
Lateran church in 1132, carried our holy bishop with him in that expedition, 
trusting that his piety, prayers, and zealous exhortations, would contribute 
very much to the success of his undertaking; and the event answered his 
expectations. The saint returned to Magdeburg, where he fell ill, and after 
four months’ tedious sickness, died the death of the just on the 6th of June, 
in the eighth year of his episcopal dignity, the fifty-third of his age, of our 
redemption 1134. He was canonized by Gregory XIII. in 1582. Pope Urban 
VIII. appointed his festival to be kept on the 10th of June.422 His body 
remained at Magdeburg till that city embraced the Lutheran doctrine and 
revolted. The emperor Charles V. laid siege to it; but was prevailed upon to 
withdraw his army for a great sum of money. In the reign of Ferdinand II. 


the Lutheran magistrates, at the request of the Norbertine order, and of 
many princes, consented that the body of St. Norbert should be removed out 
of their city. The emperor ordered that it should be translated to Prague; 
which was done with great pomp in 1627. The sacred treasure was carried 
into that city by fourteen abbots with their mitres on, and laid in the church 
called of Mount Sion, all the orders of the city attending the ceremony in 
the most solemn and magnificent procession.124 

St. Norbert is usually painted holding a ciborium in his hand. He is 
distinguished by this symbol on account of his extraordinary devotion to the 
blessed sacrament. He inculcated in all his sermons the frequent use of this 
divine food, being sensible from daily experience, and from the words of 
truth itself, that a neglect, and much more a distaste or loathing of the holy 
communion, is a deplorable symptom of a most dangerous state in a 
spiritual life. A short interval in order to a better preparation is often a 
wholesome counsel, and sometimes a necessary duty. But “he who seldom 
approaches, because he is tepid and cold, is like one who should say, I never 
approach the fire, because I am cold: I have not recourse to the physician, 
because I am sick,” as the devout Gerson writes.12!4 This divine sacrament 
is the most powerful strengthener of our weakness, the sovereign remedy of 
our spiritual miseries, and the source of heavenly comfort to alleviate the 
labors and sorrows of our mortal pilgrimage. The deeper sense we have of 
our spiritual indigence, with so much the greater eagerness ought we 
continually to cry out: If I shall but touch the hem of his garment, I shall be 
saved.42!3 Can we slight the most tender invitations of our divine 
Redeemer? Can we disobey his repeated commands, and contemn his 
threats?4214 Above all, can we be insensible to that excess of infinite love 
by which he has wrought so many wonders, that he might here abide in us 
by the strongest alliance?42!2° That person cannot love Jesus who is not 
solicitous to unite himself often with him in this sacrament of love. The 
devil employs all his artifices to deprive us of this seed of immortality, as 
the fathers style it. Holofernes, when he besieged Bethulia, seeing the place 
impregnable, attempted to take it by stopping the pipes which conveyed 
water to the city, being sure by this stratagem to reduce it. In like manner 
the devil seeks to draw a soul from this banquet, that when she has lost her 
strength he may make her an easy prey. St. Ambrose!2® applies to this 


spiritual food that passage of the psalmist: They that go far from thee, shall 
perish1212 


St. Philip the Deacon 


So much was the number of the faithful increased after the first sermons of 
St Peter, that the apostles being entirely taken up in the ministry of the 
word, it was judged proper to choose seven men, full of the Spirit of God 
and wisdom, to have care of the poor, under the name of deacons or 
ministers. St. Philip is named the second in this catalogue,!2!8 who, 
according to St. Isidore of Pelusium, was a native of Caesarea in Palestine. 
The deacons were not confined to what seemed to give birth to the 
institution; for at that time the divine mysteries were sometimes 
administered to the faithful at a supper, as appears from St. Paul,42!2 though 
afterwards the apostles ordered that the blessed eucharist should only be 
received by persons fasting, as St. Austin observes, and is clear from 
Tertullian and others. Only the priests could consecrate the holy mysteries; 
but deacons often delivered the cup.+222 That the deacons were appointed to 
minister in the holy mysteries, (and this probably by an express order of 
Christ,) is manifest from the holy scriptures, and from the writings of the 
disciples of the apostles. In their first institution they were ordained by an 
imposition of hands with prayer4%! St. Paul requires almost the same 
conditions in the deacons as in bishops or priests, and that they be tried 
before they be admitted into the ministry.1222 St. Ignatius, writing to the 
Trallians,1222 calls the deacons “the ministers of the mysteries of Jesus 
Christ.” And to the Smyrneans he says: “Reverence the deacons as the 
precept of the Lord.”4224 In his other epistles, he usually joins the deacons 
with the priests and bishops as sacred ministers in the church.42%22 St. 
Cyprian calls deacons the ministers of the episcopacy, and of the church. 
The sacred functions in which deacons were employed, were, first, To 
minister to the priest at the sacrifice of the eucharist, as St. Laurence 
testifies in his famous words to pope Sixtus, recorded by St. Ambrose.4226 
Secondly To baptize in the absence of the priest. Thirdly, To preach the 
divine word. The holy deacon St. Philip excelled so much in preaching the 


gospel, that he acquired the name of Evangelist, by which he is 
distinguished in the Acts of the Apostles.1227 After the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, the disciples being dispersed into several places, St. Philip first 
carried the light of the gospel into Samaria. The people of that country 
listened with one accord to his discourses, and by seeing the miracles which 
he wrought in confirmation of the doctrine he delivered, great numbers 
were converted to the faith. For many who were possessed by unclean 
spirits were delivered, and others afflicted with palsies or lamenesses were 
healed.4928 

At that time one Simon, surnamed the Magician, made a great figure in 
Samaria. He was a native of Gitton in that country, and before the arrival of 
St. Philip, had acquired a great reputation in the city of Samaria, seducing 
he people, whom he had for a long time bewitched with his magical 
practices, as St. Luke testifes,4222 who adds: That they all gave ear to him 
from the least to the greatest, saying: This man is the power of God, which 
is called great. The infernal spirit sought to oppose these illusions and 
artifices to the true miracles of Christ; as he was suffered to assist the 
magicians of Pharaoh against Moses. But God, when he permits the devil to 
exert in such an extraordinary manner his natural strength and powers, 
always furnishes his servants with means of discerning and confounding the 
imposture Accordingly the clear miracles wrought by Philip put the 
magician quite out of countenance. Being himself witness to them, and 
seeing the people run to Philip to be baptized by him, he also believed or 
pretended to believe; and being baptized, stuck close to Philip, hoping to 
attain to the power of effecting miracles like those which he saw him 
perform. The apostles at Jerusalem, hearing of the conversion of Samaria, 
sent thither SS. Peter and John to confirm the converts by the imposition of 
hands, which sacrament only bishops could confer. With the grace of this 
Sacrament, at that time were usually conferred certain external gifts of the 
miraculous powers. Simon seeing these communicated to the laity by the 
imposition of the hands of the apostles, offered them money, saying: “Give 
me also this power, that on whomsoever I shall lay my hands he may 
receive the Holy Ghost.” But St. Peter said to him: “Keep thy money to 
thyself to perish with thee, because thou hast thought that the gift of God 
may be purchased with money. Do penance for this thy wickedness; and 


pray to God, if perhaps this thought of thy heart may be forgiven thee. For I 
see thou art in the gall of bitterness, and engaged in the bonds of iniquity.” 
Simon being in that evil disposition, was incapable of receiving the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, at least interior sanctifying grace. Nor did he sincerely seek 
this. However, fearing the threat of temporal evils, he answered: “Pray you 
for me to the Lord, that none of these things may come upon me.” From this 
crime of Simon, the sin of selling any spiritual thing for a temporal price, 
which both the law of nature and the positive divine law most severely 
condemn, is called simony; and to maintain that practice lawful is usually 
termed in the canon law the heresy of Simon Magus. We have no further 
account of this impostor in the holy scriptures, except that he and his 
disciples seemed marked out by St. Paul and St. Jude;4222 and St. James 
proved against them422! the necessity of good works to salvation. St. Peter 
also draws their portrait in the most frightful colors%22 The fathers 
generally look upon the conversion of Simon to the faith as an act of 
hypocrisy, founded only in ambition and temporal views, and in the hope of 
purchasing the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which he ascribed to a superior art, 
magic. We learn from St. Epiphanius,4222 St. Irenzeus,4224 Tertullian,4925 
Theodoret,/22® and other fathers, that he afterwards pretended to be the 
Messias, and called himself the power of God, who was descended on earth 
to save men, and to re-establish the order of the universe, which he affirmed 
had been disturbed by the ambition of the angels striving which should be 
the first, and enslaving men under their government of the world. He said 
that, to hold man in their captivity, they had invented the law of good 
works, whereas he taught that faith alone sufficeth to salvation. He 
pretended that the world was created by angels, who afterwards revolted 
from God, and usurped an undue power in it. Yet he ordered them to be 
honored, and sacrifices to be offered to the Father by the mediation of these 
powers, not to beg their succor, but to appease them that they might not 
obstruct our designs on earth, nor hurt us after our death. This superstitious 
worship of the angels was a downright idolatry, and was condemned by St. 
Paul.4224 See on it Tertullian, St. Epiphanius, and Theodoret. Simon 
rejected the Old Testament, saying it was framed by the angels, and that he 
was come to abolish it. Having purchased a beautiful prostitute at Tyre, he 
called her Helena, and said she was the first intelligence, and that the Father 


through her had created the angels. He often called himself the Holy Ghost; 
which name he sometimes gave also to Helena. He required divine honors 
to be paid to himself under the figure of Jupiter, and to Helena under that of 
Minerva. He denied free-will, and sowed the seeds of the abominations 
afterwards propagated by the Gnostics. His extravagant system was a 
medley formed from paganism, and the Christian, Jewish, and Samaritan 
doctrines. He strove in all things to rival Christ. His journey to Rome will 
be mentioned in the life of St. Peter, St. Philip had the affliction, amidst the 
spiritual success of his ministry to see the hypocrisy of this monster, and the 
havoc of souls made by his impiety and blasphemies. Christ himself was 
pleased to suffer much contradiction in his doctrine, to teach his disciples 
patience and meekness under the like trials from the obstinacy of impenitent 
sinners. If their labors were always successful, where would be the crown 
of their patience? 

St. Philip was probably still at Samaria, when an angel appearing to him, 
ordered him to go southward to a road that led from Jerusalem to Gaza. 
There he found an Ethiopian eunuch, one of the principal officers in the 
court of queen Candace, and her high treasurer, who, being a Jew, had made 
a religious visit to the temple, and was then on his road homeward.4228 Such 
was his affection to the sacred writings, that he was reading the prophecy of 
Isaiah as he was travelling in his chariot. The passage on which he was 
meditating happened to be that!222 in which the prophet, speaking of the 
passion of Christ, says he was led like a sheep to the slaughter; that his 
humiliation was crowned, his ignominious condemnation being taken away 
by the glory of his resurrection; for who can explain his eternal generation, 
or the glorious resurrection of his humanity, which is as it were a second 
miraculous birth? St. Philip expounded to him this text, which the eunuch 
did not understand, instructed him perfectly in the faith, and baptized him. 
After which, the eunuch returning home full of joy, became the apostle and 
catechist of Ethiopia his country, as St. Jerom assures us/2%2 from Eusebius. 
The Abyssinians to this day regard him as their apostle. As for St. Philip, 
when he had baptized his illustrious convert, he was conveyed by God to 
Azotus, where he published the gospel, and in all the other towns in his way 
to Cesarea, the place of his ordinary residence. Twenty-four years 
afterwards. St. Paul, when he came thither in 58, lodged in his house. His 


four daughters were virgins and prophetesses.1“*! St. Jerom says they 
preserved their virginity by vow, or at least out of devotion.“ The same 
father thinks their gift of prophecy was the recompense of their chastity.2 
St. Philip probably died at Cesarea. It was the apostle St. Philip who died at 
Hierapolis, whose death and daughters some have confounded with the 
deacon’s. 


St. Gudwall, B. C. 


He was born in Wales, and having consecrated himself to God with his 
whole heart from his cradle, he became abbot of a numerous monastery in 
the little isle of Plecit, which was a rock on the sea-coast surrounded with 
water, where one hundred and eighty-eight monks are said to have served 
God in constant unanimity and with perfect fervor/2“ He afterwards 
passed by sea to Cornwall, and travelling into Devonshire built himself a 
hermitage, which by the number of disciples who flocked to him, grew into 
a second monastery. Alford thinks this happened in the fourth, but he 
certainly flourished only in the seventh century, or at least in the close of 
the sixth as Henschenius shows, who yet mistakes in placing his death in 
Devon shire, for he is the same person who in the calendars of Brittany in 
France is honored on this day under the name of St. Gurwall, as is shown by 
F. Le Large, the canon regular.1%°2 This holy man passing into Brittany in 
France, continued there to lead a retired life in the heavenly exercises of 
contemplation and prayer, and never ceasing by watching and fasting to 
subdue his body, and consummate the sacrifice of his penance. St. Malo 
pitched upon him for his successor in the episcopal sec which he had 
founded at Aleth, and which since bears his name. St. Gudwall governed 
this diocese some time with great sanctity: but resigned it when broken in 
his old age, and retired to Guern, near St. Malo’s of Baignon in the diocese 
of St. Malo. Certain monks attended him though he lived in a grotto 
separated from them, devoting himself entirely to the preparation of his soul 
for his last passage. His death happened in that place about the end of the 
sixth, or beginning of the seventh century, on the 6th of June. In the inroads 
which the Normans made on the coast, certain monks carried away the 
treasure of his relics, first into Gatinois, where at Yevre-le-Chatel is still 
shown an old shrine in which they were deposited for some time; and one 
of the bones which was left is still preserved in another parish church in that 
country at Petiviers, or Pluviers.24° The monks some time after removed 


with their treasure towards their own coast, but chose Montreuil in Picardy, 
then a place of strength, for their second retreat. These relics remained there 
till in the tenth century Arnold I., or the Great, count of Flanders, who 
carried on a long war against the Normans, caused them to be translated to 
the great monastery of St. Peter’s of Blandine at Gant. He is honored on the 
6th of June in the British calendars, and called Gudwall; also in several 
churches in Gatinois, at Montreuil sur mer; and with singular veneration in 
the great monastery of St. Peter’s at Gant, which glories in possessing the 
treasure of his relics. By the corruption of a letter he is called St. Gurwall at 
St. Malo’s, and honored on the same day; but an ancient calendar of that 
church, quoted by the Bollandists, calls him St. Gudwall, bishop of St. 
Malo’s. He is titular patron of Guern. In an ancient calendar of that diocese 
he is called St. Gudual, and St. Guidgal in another of the abbey of St. Meen 
in that diocese; St. Goual in a parish of the diocese of Vannes, of which he 
is titular patron, and St. Gudwall in a priory which bears his name, in an 
island depending on the abbey of Redon in the same bishopric. See 
Henschenius, F. Le Large, and Lobineau, Vies des SS. de la Bretagne, p. 
131. 


St. Claude, Archbishop of Besancon, C. 


AND PATRON OF THE DIOCESE OF ST. CLAUDE 


The province of eastern Burgundy, now called Franche-Comté, received 
great lustre from this glorious saint. He was born at Salins about the year 
603, and was both the model and the oracle of the clergy of Besancon, when 
upon the death of archbishop Gervaise, about the year 683, he was chosen 
to be his successor. Fearing the obligations of that charge, he fled and hid 
himself, but was discovered and compelled to take it upon him. During 
seven years he acquitted himself of the pastoral functions with the zeal and 
vigilance of an apostle; but finding then an opportunity of resigning his see, 
which, out of humility and love of solitude, he had always sought, he retired 
to the great monastery of St. Oyend, or Ouyan, on mount Jura, and there 
took the monastic habit in 690. Violence was used to oblige him soon after 
to accept the abbatial dignity. Such was the sanctity of his life, and his zeal 
in conducting his monks in the paths of evangelical perfection, that he 
deserved to be compared to the Antonies and Pacomiuses, and _ his 
monastery to those of ancient Egypt. Manual labor, silence, prayer, reading 
of pious books, especially the Holy Bible, fasting, watching, humility, 
obedience, poverty, mortification, and the close union of their hearts with 
God, made up the whole occupation of these fervent servants of God, and 
were the rich patrimony which St. Claude left to his disciples. He died in 
703, according to F. Chifflet; but, according to Mabillon and the authors of 
the new Gallia Christiana, in 696. His body was buried in the abbatial 
church of St. Oyend, or Condate, and discovered there in 1243, and put into 
a silver shrine. It was found and is still preserved without the least blemish 
of corruption. The bowels are entire in the body, and the joints flexible. The 
feet are exposed bare three times every day to be kissed by pilgrims, for his 
shrine has been for many ages one of the most famous pilgrimages in 
France. The monastery and town changed their former names of Condate 
and St. Oyend for that of St. Claude. This great abbey of Benedictius not 


reformed, was secularized and converted into a collegiate of canons, in 
1723, and into a cathedral in 1743, a rich bishopric being erected in it. The 
town of St. Claude is seven leagues from Geneva. The festival of this saint 
is kept on the 6th of June. His life, written only in the twelfth century, is 
given by Henschenius with notes. See F. Chifflet, in his Illustrationes 
Claudiane Mabillon, Act. Ben. Dunod, Hist. de |’Eglise de Besancon, p. 65, 
&c. 


June 7" 


St. Paul, M., Bishop of Constantinople 


FROM ST. ATHANASIUS, EP. A.D. SOLITAR. &C., SOCRATES, SOZOMEN, &C. SEE 
TITLEM. T. 7, P. 251. BAERT, THE BOLLANDIST, T. 2, JUNI, P. 13. 


A. D. 350. 


St. Paul was a native of Thessalonica, but deacon of the church of 
Constantinople in 340, when the bishop, Alexander, lying on his death-bed, 
recommended him for his successor. He was accordingly chosen, and being 
a great master in the art of speaking, and exceeding zealous in the defence 
of the Catholic faith, he was a terror to the Arians. Macedonius, who was 
passionately in love with that dignity, and supported by a powerful faction 
of the heretics, spread abroad many calumnies against the new bishop. But 
the accusation being destitute of all probability, he was obliged to drop the 
charge; and he so well acted the part of a hypocrite, that he was soon after 
ordained priest by St. Paul.1242 However, Eusebius of Nicomedia, who was 
the ringleader of the Arians, and had been already translated from the see of 
Berytus to that of Nicomedia, against the canons, began to cast his 
ambitious eye on that of Constantinople, revived the old slanders, and 
impeached Paul falsely, alleging that he had led a disorderly life before his 
consecration: and secondly, that he ought not to have been chosen bishop 
without the consent of the two neighboring metropolitans of Heraclea and 
Nicomedia. The election of Paul had happened during the absence of 
Constantius. This was made a third article of the impeachment; and the two 
former having been easily confuted, this was so much exaggerated to that 
prince, as a contempt of his imperial dignity, that St. Paul was unjustly 
deposed by an assembly of Arian prelates, and the ambitious Eusebius 
placed in his see in 340. Our saint, seeing himself rendered useless to his 
flock, whilst Arianism reigned triumphant in the East, under the protection 
of Constantius, took shelter in the West, in the dominions of Constans. He 
was graciously received by that prince and by St. Maximinus at Triers, and, 
after a short stay in that city, went to Rome, where he found St. Athanasius, 


and assisted at the council held by pope Julius in 341, of about eighty 
bishops, in the church, in which, as St. Athanasius informs us, the priest 
Vito was accustomed to hold assemblies of the people; that is, as priest of 
that parish. This is that Vito who, with Vincent and Osius, was legate of St. 
Sylvester in the council of Nice4%® By this synod. St. Athanasius, 
Marcellus of Ancyra, and St. Paul were ordered to be restored to their 
respective sees. And pope Julius, as Socrates and Sozomen relate,42 by 
virtue of his authority in the church, sent them back with letters to the 
eastern bishops, requiring them to restore them to their bishoprics. The 
excellent letter of pope Julius to the oriental bishops, is preserved by St. 
Athanasius.t22° The pope particularly reproves the persecutors for having 
presumed to judge bishops, even of the principal sees which the apostles 
had governed without having first written to him, according to custom.122! 
St. Paul went back to Constantinople, but could not recover his see till the 
death of his powerful antagonist, who had usurped it, made way for him in 
342. Though the Catholics took that opportunity to reinstate him in his 
dignity, the Arians, who were headed by Theognis of Nice, and Theodorus 
of Heraclea, constituted Macedonius their bishop. This schismatical 
ordination was followed by a furious sedition, in which almost the whole 
city ran to arms, and several persons lost their lives. Constantius, who was 
then at Antioch, upon the news of these commotions, ordered his general, 
Hermogenes, who was going into Thrace, to pass by Constantinople and 
drive Paul out of the city. The general found the mob in too violent a 
ferment, and while he endeavored to execute his commission by force, lost 
his own life. This outrage drew Constantius himself to Constantinople in 
the depth of winter. At the entreaty of the senate he pardoned the people, 
but banished Paul. Nevertheless he refused to confirm the election of 
Macedonius, on account of his share in the late sedition. St. Paul seems to 
have retired back to Triers. We find him again at Constantinople in 344, 
with letters of recommendation from the emperor of the West. Constantius 
only allowed his re-establishment for fear of his brother’s arms, and the 
Saint’s situation in the East continued very uneasy; for he had much to 
suffer from the power and malice of the Arian party. He hoped for a redres 
from the council of Sardica, in 347. The Eusebians, withdrawing to 
Philipopolis, thundered out an excommunication against St. Paul, St. 


Athanasius, pope Julius, and several other pillars of the Catholic faith. The 
death of Constans in 350 left Constantius at full liberty to treat the Catholics 
as he pleased. Upon application made to him by those of his party, he sent 
from Antioch, where he then was, an order to Philip, his Prefectus Pretorii, 
to drive Paul out of the church and city of Constantinople, and to place 
Macedonius in his see. Philip, being attached to the Arian party, but fearing 
a sedition from the great affection which the people bore their pastor, 
privately sent for him to one of the public baths of the city, and there 
showed him the emperor’s commission. The saint submitted cheerfully, 
though his condemnation was in every respect notoriously irregular. The 
people, suspecting some foul design, flocked about the door; but Philip 
caused a passage to be made by breaking down a window on the other side 
of the building, and sent him under a safeguard to the palace, which was not 
far off. From thence he was shipped away to Thessalonica, and at first 
allowed to choose the place of his exile. But his enemies soon repented of 
this mildness; and he was loaded with chains, and sent to Singara in 
Mesopotamia. From thence he was carried to Emesa in Syria, and 
afterwards to Cucusus, a small town on the confines of Cappadocia and 
Armenia, famous for its bad air and unhealthful situation, in the deserts of 
mount Taurus. Here he was confined in a close dark place, and left to starve 
to death. After he had passed six days without food, he was, to the great 
disappointment of his enemies, found alive. Upon which they strangled 
him, and gave out that he died after a short sickness. Philagius, an Arian 
officer, who was upon the spot when this was executed, told the whole 
affair to several persons, from whom St. Athanasius had it.1%2 His 
martyrdom happened in 350 or 351. The divine vengeance soon overtook 
Philip, who the same year was deprived of his honors and estate, and 
banished. The Arians from this time remained masters of the church of 
Constantinople, till the year 379, when St. Gregory Nazianzen was chosen 
bishop. The body of St. Paul was brought to Ancyra in Galatia, and, by the 
order of Theodosius the Great, was thence translated to Constantinople in 
381 about thirty years after his death. It was buried there in the great church 
built by Macedonius, which from that time was known by no other name 
than that of St. Paul4%22 His remains were removed to Venice in 1226 


where they are kept with great respect in the church of St. Laurence, 
belonging to a noble monastery of Benedictin nuns.42°4 

The Arian emperor Constantius objected to the Catholics the prosperity 
of his reign, as a proof of the justice and truth of his cause; but he had not 
then seen the issue. When Polycrates of Samos boasted that fortune was in 
his pay, he little thought that he should shortly after end his life at Sardis on 
a cross. The smiles of the world are usually, to impenitent sinners, the most 
dreadful of all divine judgments. By prosperity they are blinded in their 
passions, and “resemble victims fattened for slaughter, crowned for a 
sacrifice,” according to the elegant expression of Minutius Felix.4222 of this 
we Inay understand the divine threat of showing them temporal mercy: Let 
us have pity on the wicked man, and he will not learn justice.42°®° Upon 
which words Saint Bernard cries, “This temporal mercy of God is more 
cruel than any anger. O Father of mercies, remove far from me this 
indulgence excluding from the paths of justice.”!224 Who does not pray that 
if he err he may rather be corrected by the tenderness of a father, than 
disinherited as a castaway? Even the just must suffer with Christ, if they 
hope to reign with him. He who enjoys here an uninterrupted flow of 
prosperity, sails among rocks and shelves. 


St. Robert 


ABBOT OF NEWMINSTER, IN ENGLAND, OF THE CISTERCIAN ORDER 


He was a native of Yorkshire, and even in his childhood an enemy to the 
usual amusements of that age, loving only prayer, serious reading, and 
useful and pious employments. Having finished his studies, he was 
ordained priest, and instituted to a rectorship of a parish in the diocese of 
York; but after discharging that office some time with great assiduity and 
zeal, he resigned that living, and took the religious habit in the Benedictin 
monastery of our Lady in York. Richard, the prior of this house, and twelve 
others, desiring to serve God according to the primitive institute of the 
Benedictin Order, left the monastery, with leave of the abbot, and 
endeavoring to execute their project, struggled with incredible hardships; 
till Thurstan, the pious archbishop of York, gave them a desert valley, called 
Scheldale, with the town of Sutton, where, in the midst of winter, and in 
extreme poverty, they founded the celebrated abbey which, from certain 
springs, was called Fountains, in 1132. The Cistercian Order, which had 
been lately introduced into England, and settled at Rievalle, was perfectly 
agreeable to the fervent dispositions of this holy colony; and at their request 
the monastery of Fountains was received into it by St. Bernard, who in his 
letters extols the perfection and sanctity of this new nursery of saints, 
which, from the beginning, was a model to the whole order for devotion, 
austerity in fasts, labor, by which all the monks procured their subsistence, 
fervor in all religious exercises, and cheerfulness in singing assiduously the 
divine praises. No murmur or sadness was known among them; nor any 
strife or contention ever heard of, unless of charity or humility: they never 
yielded to rest, till fatigued with labor; and always came hungry from their 
Slender table, which was chiefly furnished with pulse and roots from their 
garden. St. Robert seemed so far to eclipse the rest of this holy company by 
the lustre of his piety, that they all had their eyes on him in their religious 
duties, and studied to transcribe his fervor in their actions. Ranulph of 


Merley, baron of Morpeth,/228 paying a visit to the monastery of Fountains, 
five years after its foundation, was so struck with the edifying deportment 
of the terrestrial angels who inhabited it, that he obtained of the abbot 
Richard a certain number of these monks, and built for them a monastery 
called Newminster, near Morpeth, in Northumberland, in 1137, of which St. 
Robert was appointed abbot. 

The saint in his new dignity thought it his duty not only to walk before 
his brethren, but to go beyond them all in every religious observance; and 
all his virtues seemed to receive new vigor, and a new degree of perfection 
in this eminent station. His affection to holy prayer is not to be expressed. 
He recommended to God continually those committed to his care, and with 
many tears poured forth his soul for them night and day. He was favored 
with the gift of prophecy and miracles. He founded another monastery a 
Pipinelle, or Rivebelle, in Northamptonshire, and lived in the strictest union 
of holy friendship with St. Bernard; also with St. Godric, a holy hermit in 
those parts, illiterate as to secular learning, but a most spiritual man. St. 
Robert finished his course by a happy death on the 7th of June, 1159 
Miracles attested his sanctity to the world. He is named in the Roman 
Martyrology. See Dugdale, Monast. Angl., t. 1, p. 743; Le Nain, t. 2, p. 397; 
the Annals of his Order, and the Bollandists, t. 2, Junii. 


St. Colman, Bishop of Dromore, C. 


Dromore, in the province of Ulster, sixty-three miles from Dublin to the 
north, derives the succession of its bishops from St. Colman, who was 
descended from the sept of the Arads, and born in 516, according to bishop 
Usher. He was the first abbot of Muckmore, in the county of Antrim, and 
afterwards chosen first bishop of Dromore, a small see under Armagh, and 
not far distant from it. Jocelin, in his life of St. Patrick, tells us that his 
eminent virtue was foretold by St. Patrick; and his legend ascribes many 
miracles to him, and the wonderful conversion of a great number of souls to 
God. The ancient scholiast on the Aingussian Martyrology observes, that he 
was also called Mocholmoc. He died about the year 610, on the 7th of June, 
on which his principal festival was kept, or, according to some, on the 27th 
of October, on which he was also commemorated. See Usher, Primord., p. 
1126; Colgan in MSS., ad 7 Jun.; Ware, p. 257, and Baért the Bollandist, t. 
2 Junij, p. 24. 


St. Godeschalc 


PRINCE OF THE WESTERN VANDALS, AND HIS COMPANIONS MM. 


In the reign of the emperor Henry the Salic, Gneus and Anatrog, who were 
idolaters, and Uto, the son of Misliwoi, a loose Christian, were princes of 
the Winuli, Slavi, and Vandals, and tributary to the emperor, the fear of 
whose arms and those of Knut, king of Denmark, and Bernard, duke of 
Saxony, kept these barbarians long in peace. Uto being murdered by a 
certain Saxon for his cruelty, his son Godeschalc, who had been educated a 
Christian in the monastery of Lumburg, under the care of Godeschalc, a 
Gothic bishop, apostatized, and joined the two Pagan princes, to revenge his 
father’s death upon the Saxons. He long harassed their country till he was 
taken prisoner by duke Bernard, who detained him a long time in close 
confinemen. When he recovered his liberty, Ratibor, a powerful prince, was 
possessed of his territories among the Slavi. Godeschalc, therefore, betook 
himself to the Danes at the head of a numerous troop of Slavi, his partisans. 
Some time after, he was converted to the Christian faith by a certain Saxon, 
and king Knut employed him in his wars in Norway, and being much 
pleased with his valiant behavior, afterwards sent him with Sueno, his 
nephew by his sister Ethride, afterwards king, on an expedition into 
England. His great exploits there were so agreeable to the king of Denmark, 
that he gave him his daughter in marriage. After the death of Knut and his 
children, Godeschalc returned from England, subdued the whole country of 
the Slavi, and compelled part of the Saxons to pay him a rearly tribute, and 
to acknowledge their subjection. 

He reigned after this many years in peace, and is called by Adam of 
Bremen the most powerful of all he princes who ever arrived at the 
sovereignty among the Slavi. And as he surpassed all the rest in prudence, 
power, and valor, so did he also after his conversion in piety and holy zeal. 
All the parts of his dominions he filled with churches and priests, and by his 
zealous endeavors he brought over to the faith great part of the idolaters 


among the different nations that were subject to him, as the Wagiri, the 
Obotridi or Reregi, the Polabingi, the Linoges, the Warnabi, the Chissini, 
and the Circipani, who inhabited the northern coast of Germany, from the 
Elbe to Mecklenburg. He likewise founded many monasteries of both sexes 
at Lubec, Aldinburg, Lenzin, Razizburg, three in the city of Magdeburg, 
and others in other places. The archbishop of Hamburg he honored as his 
father, and frequently resorted to that city to perform his devotions in that 
metropolitical church. Among the missionaries who labored with the 
greatest success in executing the holy projects of the king, Helmold names 
in the first place, John, a Scotsman, whom Albert, archbishop of Hamburg, 
sent to preach at Mecklenburg. He extended his missions into all the 
dominions of Godeschalc, and baptized himself many thousands. 
Godeschalc often interpreted to the people in the Sclavonian tongue the 
sermons and instructions of the priests in the church. During the reign of the 
good emperor Henry II., the Slavi, Bohemians, and Hungarians lived in 
peace and in subjection to his empire. But when his son, a child only eight 
years old, succeeded to his throne, various rebellions were raised among 
these barbarians. Bernard, the duke, who had governed Saxony forty years, 
died soon after St. Henry, and his dominions were divided between his two 
sons Ordulf and Herman. Ordulf, who took the title of duke of Saxony, fell 
far short of his father in military skill and valor. Five years after this, the 
Vandals, or Slavi, who remained obstinately attached to their idolatry, about 
the present country of Wagrie and the duchy of Mecklenburg, revolted, and 
began their sedition by the murder of Godeschalc, the Machabee of the 
Christians, whom they slew in the city of Lenzin, on the 7th of June, 
together with Ebbo, a priest, whom they laid upon the altar and stabbed in 
1066. The historians of the northern nations unanimously agree that the 
only cause of their death was the hatred which these Pagans had conceived 
of the Christian religion; and the Carthusians of Brussels, in their additions 
to the Martyrology of Usuard, place them among the martyrs honored in the 
church on this day. Upon this authority Henschenius, t. 2, Junij, p. 40, 
doubts not but St. Godeschalc and his companions were honored in several 
of the northern churches, whose calendars and ecclesiastical monuments 
and titles were entirely destroyed or lost upon the change of religion, as the 
Bollandists, in their notes on St. Norbert’s life, and in other places, and Jos. 
Assemani on Adalbert of Magdeburg, take notice. On St. Godeschalc and 


his companions, see Adam Bremensis,1. 3, c. 21; Kranzius,1. 2; Wandalie, 
c. 46; Helmold and other northern historians, and from them Henschenius, t. 
2, Junij, p. 40. 


St. Meriadec, Bishop of Vannes, Confessor 


While he lived in the world, he employed the revenue of a great estate of 
which he was master, in charitable works, and at length stripped himself of 
it principally in favor of the poor. From that time he lived a recluse in a 
desert place, a mile from the castle of Pontivi in the viscounty of Rohan, in 
Brittany. The viscount himself visited the saint, and had the greatest 
veneration for his sanctity.222 The canons and people of Vannes, seconded 
by the bishops of the province, compelled him much against his will to fill 
the episcopal see of that city. With this dignity his charity to the poor 
received a great increase; for he looked upon himself by that sacred 
character as it were anointed the father and comforter of all the distressed. 
Under his episcopal ornaments he wore a rough hair shirt, and had no better 
covering to his bed than sackcloth. The legend and ancient lessons of 
Treguir place his death in 1302. In the old Breviary of Nantes, in that of 
Vannes, &c., an office is appointed in his honor on the 7th of June. He is 
titular saint of the chapel of the castle of Pontivi, and of several others in 
Brittany. See Henschenius, t. 2, Junij, p. 36, and Lobineau, Vies des SS. de 
Bretagne, p. 242. 


June 8" 


St. Medard, Bishop of Noyon, Confessor 


From his life, written by Fortunatus, bishop of Poltiers, one in verse, 
another in prose, and from St. Gregory of Tours, L. de Glor. Conf., c. 95, 
and Hist. Franc. See also a life of St. Medard, though of less an thority, 
compiled by a monk of St. Medard’s, at Soissons, about the year 892, 
published by D’Achery Splcil., t. 8, and the Bollandists, Henschenius, and 
Papebroke, t. 2, Junij, p. 78, and another written by Radbod II., bishop of 
Noyon and Tournay, who died in 1082, ib. p. 87; Cointe, Annal Franc. Gall 
Christ. Nov. t. 9, p. 979. 


SIXTH AGE 


St. Medard, one of the most illustrious prelates of the church of France in 
the sixth century, was born at Salency, in Picardy, about the year 457. His 
father Nectard was a noble Frenchman, who made a figure in the king’s 
court; and his mother Protogia was descended of an ancient Roman family 
which was settled in Gaul. She brought to her husband several great estates, 
and among others that of Salency, situated about a league from Noyon. She 
was a lady of extraordinary piety, and the saintly education and early virtue 
of her son were the fruit of her attention and example, which was seconded 
by the authority and influence of her husband, whom she had gained to 
Christ from idolatry. She instilled into Medard from his infancy, the most 
tender compassion for the poor. At Salency he one day gave his coat to a 
blind beggar that was almost naked, and when he was asked what he had 
done with it, he answered that the sight of the distress and nakedness of a 
poor blind man, who was a fellow-member in Christ, had so strongly 
affected him that it was not in his power not to give him part of his own 
clothes. When he was employed in looking after the cattle in his father’s 
grounds, according to the custom of that age in France, even in good 
families, as among the ancient Hebrews, he often deprived himself of his 
dinner to divide it among the necessitous. Fasting was his delight in an age 


in which children seldom know what it is to curb their appetites. These 
virtues were supported by an uncommon spirit of prayer and retirement, and 
a great purity and innocence of manners. When he was old enough, he was 
sent abroad to be initiated in the higher studies: he went first to Augusta 
Verumanduorum,/2° the capital of the province, and afterwards to Tournay 
where king Childeric I. is said to have kept his court. Pomp and splendor 
which so much dazzle the eyes of worldly men, had no charms for the saint, 
whose soul loathed every thing in which he did not find his God. His 
parents, delighted with his happy dispositions for virtue, called him back to 
the city of Vermand, and entreated the bishop to instruct him in the sacred 
science of the holy scriptures. The scholar astonished the master both by his 
rapid progress in learning, and still more by the fervor of his piety, his 
assiduity in prayer, his tears, with which he continually watered his cheeks 
at his devotions; the readiness of his obedience; his extraordinary humility, 
and the austerity of his mortifications: in concealing which he was most 
ingenious Yet all his exercises appeared to him no better than sloth and 
imperfection; and it was his constant complaint that he was not allowed to 
do penance. Being promoted to the priesthood in the thirty-third year of his 
age, he became a bright ornament of that sacred order. He preached the 
word of God to the people with an unction which touched the hearts of the 
most hardened; but the influence of his example, by which he enforced the 
precepts which he delivered from the pulpit, seemed irresistible. He 
employed in holy contemplation and prayer all the time which his exterior 
functions did not claim. His fasts were continual and severe; but the perfect 
mortification of his will and passions by meekness and humility, seemed 
that virtue by which he was rendered most admirable. No man seems ever 
to have been more perfectly master of himself, or to have possessed a more 
constant evenness of temper. He never appeared elated with joy, or dejected 
and sunk by sadness upon any vicissitude in human affairs; was always 
patient and silent in adversity; sweet, courteous, and humble in prosperity, 
affable and beneficent to all, especially to the poor. 

In 530, Alomer the thirteenth bishop of that country dying, St. Medard 
was unanimously chosen to fill the see, and was consecrated by St. 
Remigius, who had baptized king Clovis in 496, and was then exceeding 
old. Our saint’s new dignity did not make him abate any thing of his 


austerities, but added to them the solicitude of his pastoral charge; and 
though at that time seventy-two years old, he thought himself obliged to 
redouble his labors. Though his diocese was very wide, it seemed not to 
suffice for his zeal, which could not be confined wherever he saw an 
opportunity of advancing the honor of God, and of abolishing the remains 
of idolatry. He rejoiced in calumnies and persecutions, and always 
triumphed over them by silence and patience. He had the affliction to see 
his diocese cruelly ravaged by the Huns and Vandals, but this calamity was 
to him a great spiritual harvest, by the opportunities it afforded him of 
exerting his charity and courage. He was, under that deluge of miseries, the 
refuge, support, and comfort of all the distressed. The ancient city of 
Augusta Verumanduorum being by the fury of wars and other misfortunes 
brought to a ruinous condition, and lying open to the incursions of 
barbarians, St. Medard transferred his see to Noyon, a strong walled town. 
From that time the old capital, which had been so flourishing in the times of 
the Gauls, fell entirely to decay; and at present nothing of it remains except 
a borough with a Premonstratensian abbey which still retains the name of 
Vermand. The neighboring town of St. Quintin is now become the capital of 
that part of Picardy.19%! 

Other provinces envied the happiness of the Vermandois in possessing so 
great a pastor, and earnestly desired to share in the same. The clergy and 
people of Tournay, being supported by king Clotaire I., the son of Clovis the 
Great, after the death of St. Eleutherius in 532, would have no other person 
for their bishop. In compliance with their desire, St. Remigius, their 
metropolitan, thinking this necessary for the propagation of the gospel, with 
the approbation of the pope, commanded St. Medard to govern both those 
great dioceses, which from that time remained united under the same bishop 
for the space of five hundred years. Till then, some parts of the diocese of 
Tournay lay benighted under the shades of idolatry. St. Medard visited them 
all, and though he was often threatened, and sometimes seized by the 
Pagans with a view of taking away his life, he overcame all obstacles, and 
by his zealous labors and miracles, the rays of the gospel dispelled the mists 
of idolatry throughout the whole extent of his dioceses. What rendered this 
task more difficult and perilous, was the savage and fierce disposition of the 
ancient inhabitants of Flanders, who were the most barbarous of all the 


nations of the Gauls and Franks, as the original historians frequently take 
notice. The Greeks and Romans civilized the western part of the world, by 
teaching the barbarous nations to cultivate their minds with the useful and 
polite arts. But the most elegant ages of those empires themselves may, in 
many respects, be esteemed barbarous if compared with Christianity. The 
divine spirit of mildness, patience, humility, and charity which it inspires, 
and the purity and sanctity of its morals, have refined the minds of men, 
corrected the ignorance, stupidity, and barbarism of the fiercest nations, and 
diffused a rational, virtuous, and holy temper throughout the countries 
where the gospel has been planted. St. Medard, with incredible pains, 
brought over the most rude and wild people from their barbarous manners, 
inspired them with the meek spirit of the gospel, and rendered them a 
civilized and Christian nation, abounding with examples of eminent virtue, 
as Mireus observes. Our saint having completed this great work in 
Flanders, returned to Noyon, where Radegondes, queen of France in 544, 
received the religious veil from his hands, with the consent of her husband 
Clotaire, and was made a deaconess.1262 Shortly after, the saint fell sick. 
Upon the first news of his illness, king Clotaire, who always honored him 
as a living saint, came to Noyon to pay him a visit, and to receive his 
blessing. Soon after his departure, the saint rested from his labors in a very 
advanced age, in the sixth century, according to Le Cointe in 545, according 
to Pagi in 561. The whole kingdom lamented his death as the loss of their 
common father and protector. His body was buried in his own cathedral; but 
king Clotaire was so moved by many miracles wrought at his tomb, that he 
desired to translate his precious remains to Soissons, where he then chiefly 
resided. 

Clotaire was an able, valiant, and generous prince, but had tarnished his 
glory by actions of cruelty and ambition in his youth. He reigned first king 
of Soissons. By the death of his brother Clodomir in 524, he obtained a 
share in the kingdom of Orleans: by the death of Thierry in 544, he added 
Austrasia, or Metz, to his dominions; and by that of Childebert, in 558, he 
became also king of Paris, and of all France. He endeavored to expiate the 
crimes of his youth by works of penance, and listened to the advice of St. 
Medard. Having begun to build a stately church and abbey at Soissons, after 
the death of that holy man, he caused his relics to be translated thither from 


Noyon in a shrine covered with most precious stuffs, seeded with diamonds, 
and adorned with plates of gold; the king himself, the princes, his children, 
and all the chief lords of the court attending the processior: the king thought 
himself honored by sometimes putting his royal shoulders under the burden. 
The body was laid at Crouy, or Croiac, a village eastward of Soissons, near 
the gates, and a small church or oratory of wood was raised over it, till the 
church in Soissons could be finished. Clotaire dying in 561 at Compiegne, 
the structure of this abbey was completed by king Sigebert, one of his 
younger sons. It has been sometimes styled by popes the chief of all the 
Benedictin abbeys in France. Fortunatus and St. Gregory of Tours, who 
lived before the close of the same century, testify, that in their time the 
festival of St. Medard was celebrated in France with great soremnity. A 
small portion of his relics was procured for the parish church which bears 
his name in Paris. 

All holy pastors were eminently men of prayer. Besides the constant 
homage of public prayer, they retired frequently into their closets, or into 
wildernesses, to give themselves up entirely to this heavenly exercise. This 
Jesus teaches them, by so often withdrawing into deserts and mountains to 
pray, and to spend whole nights in prayer. The most retired places, and the 
calmest and most silent seasons ought to be chosen, that our souls may most 
perfectly soar above all earthly things, and sequestering our minds and 
hearts from them, converse in heaven, and recommend to God both our own 
and others’ necessities. The sanctification both of the pastor and his flock 
requires this. To retire sometimes to speak to God for them, is not to 
abandon them, but to serve them in the best manner, by endeavoring to 
draw down the most abundant showers of divine grace upon them; and by 
purifying his own soul, and replenishing himself with God and his truths, 
learning the art of imparting them with their interior spirit. Without this, the 
salvation both of the pastor and his people is equally in danger. The apostles 
joined prayer with their ministry, as equally dividing their care and their 
time. Acts 6:4. 


St. Gildard, or Godard 


BISHOP OF ROUEN, CONFESSOR 


He is commemorated jointly with St. Medard in the Roman Martyrology 
and in the new Paris and old Sarum Breviaries. He assisted at the first 
council of Orleans in 511, and governed the see of Rouen with great zeal 
during the space of fifteen years. He was buried at St. Mary’s in Rouen, 
which is since called St. Gildard’s, or in French St. Godard’s. In the 
Norman incursions his body was translated to St. Medard’s at Soissons, and 
still remains there. That he was brother of St. Medard is unknown to 
Fortunatus, Gregory of Tours, &c. See Pommeraye, History of the 
Archbishops of Rouen, Baillet, &c. 


St. Maximinus, C. 


FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF AIX IN PROVENCE 


He planted the faith in that country, probably before the close of the first 
century, about the same time it was first preached at Marseilles. He is said 
by some moderns to have been one of the disciples of our Lord. St. 
Sedonius was his successor, and second bishop of Aries, supposed by the 
people of the country to have been the man born blind whom our Redcemer 
healed Their relics are shown, with those of many other saints, at St. 
Maximin’s, a town six leagues from Aix, built at the place where this saint 
was buried. The monastery, which was formerly of the order of St. Bennet, 
and dependent on St. Victor’s at Marseilles, was given by St. Louis’s 
brother, Charles count of Provence, to the Dominicans, who enjoy it with 
extraordinary privileges, and an exemption of the whole town from the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the archbishop of Aix. On St. Maximinus, see Gallia 
Christ. Nova., t. 1, p. 299. Maurolycus seems to have been the first who 
called St. Maxi minus a disciple of our Lord. 


St. William, Archbishop of York, C. 


He was son of earl Herbert, and Emma, sister to king Stephen. He learned 
from his infancy that true greatness consists only in humility and virtue; and 
renounced the world in his youth, employing his riches to purchase 
unfading treasures in heaven by works of mercy to the poor, and giving 
himself wholly to the study and practice of religion. Being promoted to holy 
orders, he was elected treasurer in the metropolitical church of York, under 
the learned and good archbishop Thurstan. When that prelate, after having 
held his dignity twenty years, retired among the Cluniac monks at 
Pontefract to prepare himself for his death, which happened the year 
following, St. William was chosen archbishop by the majority of the 
chapter and consecrated at Winchester in September, 1144, according to Le 
Neve’s Fasti.t2®2 But Osbert, the archdeacon, a turbulent man, procured 
Henry Mur dach, a Cistercian monk of the abbey of Fountains, who was 
also a man of great learning and a zealous preacher, to be preferred at 
Rome, whither William went to demand his pall, and to plead the cause of 
his constituents rather than his own. Being deprived by pope Eugenius III., 
in 1147, he. who had always looked upon this dignity with trembling, 
appeared much greater in the manner in which he bore this repulse than he 
could have done in the highest honors. Being returned into England, he 
went privately to Winchester, to his uncle Henry, bishop of that see, by 
whom he was honorably entertained. He led at Winchester a penitential life, 
in silence, solitude, and prayer, in a retired house belonging to the bishop, 
bewailing the frailties of his past life with many tears, for seven years. The 
archbishop Henry then dying in 1153, and Anastasius IV. having succeeded 
Eugenius III, in the see of Rome, St. William, to satisfy the importunity of 
others, by whom he was again elected, undertook a second journey to 
Rome, and received the pallium from his holiness.1264 The saint on his 
return was met on the road by Robert de Gaunt, dean, and Osbert, 
archbishop of the church of York, who insolently forbade him to enter that 


city or diocese. He received the affront with an engaging meekness, but 
pursued his journey. He was received with incredible joy by his people. The 
great numbers who assembled on that occasion to see and welcome him, 
broke down the wooden bridge over the river Ouse, in the middle of the city 
of York, and a great many persons fell into the river. The saint, seeing this 
terrible accident, made the sign of the cross over the river, and addressed 
himself to God with many tears. All the world ascribed to his sanctity and 
prayers the miraculous preservation of the whole multitude, especially of 
the children who all escaped out of the waters without hurt.42©2 St. William 
showed no enmity and sought no revenge against his most inveterate 
enemies, who had prepossessed Eugenius III. against him by the blackest 
calumnies, and by every unwarrantable means had obstructed his good 
designs. He formed many great projects for the good of his diocese, and the 
salvation of souls, but within a few weeks after his installation was seized 
with a fever, of which he died on the third day of his sickness, on the 8th of 
June, 1154,.425 He was buried in his cathedral; and canonized by pope 
Nicholas II. about the year 1280. At the same time his body was taken up 
by archbishop William Wickwane, and his relics put into a very rich shrine, 
and deposited in the nave of the same metropolitan church in 1284. The 
feast of his translation was kept on the 7th of January. King Edward I 
and his whole court assisted at this ceremony, during which many miracles 
are attested to have been wrought. A table containing a list of thirty-six 
miracles, with a copy of an indulgence of one hundred and forty days to all 
who should devoutly visit his tomb, is still to be seen in the vestry, but no 
longer legible, as Mr. Drake mentions.42®° The shrine, with its rich plate 
and jewels, was plundered at the reformation; but the saint’s bones were 
deposited in a box within a coffin, and buried in the nave, under a large 
spotted marble stone. Mr. Drake had the curiosity to see the ground opened, 
and found them with their box and coffin in 1732. He laid them again in the 
same place with a mark./2® See Nicholas Trivet in his Annals of Six Kings 
of England, ad an 1146. Stubbs, Act. Pontif. Ebor. in S. Willelmo; 
Capgrave’s Legend; Gulielm. Neubrig; De Rebus Anglicis sui temporis; 
Brompton, Gervasius Monachus inter 10 Scriptor. Angliz; and Drake, in his 
curious History and Antiquities of York. Also Papebroke’s remarks, Jun. t. 
2, p. 136. 


St. Clou, or Clodulphus, Bishop of Metz, C. 


He was son of St. Arnold, who having been prime minister to king Clotaire 
II., surnamed the Great, renounced the world, and was afterwards made 
bishop of Metz. He had two sons, Clou and Ansegisus, whose inclinations 
to virtue he cultivated by an excellent education. Clou showed from the 
cradle that he inherited all his father’s virtues in an eminent degree. Under 
the best masters he made such a progress in the divine and human sciences, 
as astonished those who taught him, and excited to emulation all who 
learned with him. He afterwards lived in the court of the kings of Austrasia, 
and passed through the greatest employments under Dagobert I. and 
Sigebert II., always with credit to himself, and to the honor and advantage 
of the state.1220 After some time he left his brother Ansegisus to push his 
fortune in the courts of earthly kings, choosing for himself a state which 
removes a man further from the flattering objects of the passions, and from 
that hurry of distractions, under which the most virtuous often find it 
difficult not to lose sight of God in their actions. His father, St. Arnold, had 
quitted the bishopric of Metz that he might wear out the remainder of his 
days in tranquillity, and be ready to meet his heavenly bridegroom. Two 
other pastors had succeeded him in that, see, and it was become a third time 
vacant, when the clergy and people of Metz unanimously demanded St. 
Clou for their bishop. The holy man did all that lay in his power to make the 
election fall on some other person; but the whole country became the more 
importunate, and the king obliged him at length to acquiesce in a choice 
made by heaven itself. Having therefore received the episcopal 
consecration, he cheerfully set himself to fulfil every duty of that important 
charge. He began by a visitation of his diocese, everywhere correcting 
abuses, and establishing regularity. Such was his compassion for the poor, 
that for their sake he lived himself destitute of the most common 
conveniences of life. By assiduous meditation at the foot of the cross, he 
was Careful to nourish his own soul with the bread of life; and in the same 


school he acquired that heavenly eloquence with which he delivered, in the 
most affecting manner, the sentiments and lights which he received by this 
channel from the God of all science. Full of zeal for the glory of God, and 
of love and tenderness for his people, he was attentive to all their wants, 
and indefatigable in laboring for their sanctification, especially in 
instructing, comforting, and relieving the poor He governed the church of 
Metz forty years and fifteen days, and died in 696, being fourscore and ten 
years old. He is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on this day. His 
body was translated to the Benedictin priory of Lay, not far from Nancy, in 
959, on the 11th of December; but a portion remains in the church which 
bears his name at Metz. He is named in the Roman and other Martyrologies. 
See his authentic life, with the notes of Henschenius, Jun. t. 2, p. 126. 


St. Syra, V. 


She was sister to St. Fiacre, fired by whose example she left all to follow 
Christ. To make this sacrifice more entire she sailed from Ireland, her native 
country, and going after her brother into France, addressed herself to his 
patron and protector, St. Faro, bishop of Meaux. That holy prelate 
recommended her to his sister Fara, abbess in Brie. Syra, under so eminent 
a directress, became a perfect pattern of humility, meekness, charity, and 
devotion. From her cell she was translated into paradise in the seventh 
century, and is honored at Troyes and in some parts of Ireland on the 8th of 
June, and at Meaux on the 23d of October. See Saussaye, and Colgan in 
MSS. 


June 9" 


St.s Primus and Felicianus, Martyrs 


THIS ACCOUNT IS ABRIDGED FROM THEIR ACTS IN SURIUS, AND THE 
CONTINUATORS OF BOLLANDUS, WITH THE NOTES OF HENSCHENIUS. JUN. T. 2, P. 149. 
SEE TILLEMONT, L. 4, P. 571. 


A. D. 286. 


These two martyrs were brothers, and lived in Rome many years, mutually 
encouraging each other in the practice of all good works. They seemed to 
possess nothing but for the poor, and often spent both nights and days with 
the confessors in their dungeons, or at the places of their torments and 
execution. Some they encouraged to perseverance, others who had fallen 
they raised again, and they made themselves the servants of all in Christ 
that all might attain to salvation through him. Though their zeal was most 
remarkable, they had escaped the dangers of many bloody persecutions, and 
were grown old in the heroic exercises of virtue when it pleased God to 
crown their labors with a glorious martyrdom. The pagans raised so great an 
outcry against them, that by a joint order of Dioclesian and Maximian 
Herculius they were both apprehended and put in chains. This must have 
happened in 286, soon after Maximian was associated in the empire, for the 
two emperors never seem to have met together in Rome after that year. 
These princes commanded them to be inhumanly scourged, and then sent 
them to Promotus at Nomentum, a town twelve miles from Rome, to be 
further chastised, as avowed enemies to the gods. This judge caused them to 
be cruelly tortured, first both together, afterwards separate from each other; 
and sought by various arts to cheat them into compliance, as by telling 
Primus that Felician had offered sacrifice. But the grace of God 
strengthened them, and they were at length both beheaded on the 9th of 
June. Their names occur on this day in the ancient western calendars, and in 
the Sacramentary of St. Gregory the Great. Their bodies were thrown into 
the fields, but taken up by the Christians, and interred near Nomentum. 


They were removed to Rome by pope Theodorus, about the year 645, and 
reposited in the church of St. Stephen on mount Celio. 

A soul which truly loves God regards all the things of this world as dung, 
with St. Paul, that she may gain Christ. The loss of goods, the disgrace of 
the world, torments, sickness, and other afflictions are bitter to the senses; 
but appear light to him that loves. If we can bear nothing with patience and 
silence, it is because we love God only in words. “One who is slothful and 
lukewarm complains of every thing, and calls the lightest precepts hard,” 
says Thomas a Kempis;/2“ “but a fervent soul finds every thing easy which 
can unite her more closely to God, and embraces his holy will in all things 
with cheerfulness.” 


St. Columba, or Columkille, A. 


From Bede, Hist. 1. 3, c. 4, and his life, written by Cummeneus, surnamed 
Albus, abbot of Hy. (who, according to the Four Masters, died in 668.) 
extant in Mabillon, sec. Ben.1. p. 361, and the same enlarged into three 
books by Adamnon, abbot of Hy in 700,12” published by Canisius, Lect. 
Antiq. t. 5, and by Surius. Both these lives abound with relations of 
wonderful miracles. William, bishop of Derry. In his Irish Historical 
Library, p. 85, mentions a poem of good authority, called the Amrha. or 
Vision of St. Columkille, which was written soon after his death, and which 
records his principal actions conformable to these authors. See also bishop 
Tanner de Scriptor. Brit. p. 192; Sir James Ware,1. 1; Scriptor Hibern., p. 
14; Item in Monasteriologia Hibernica, p. 186; Colgan in MSS. ad 9 Jun. 
The works ascribed to him in an Irish MS. in the Bodleian library, Oxford; 
and Leabhar Lecan, i. e., Book of Lecane a very old and precious Irish MS. 
of Antiquities of that island in the Irish College at Paris. p. 38. 


A. D. 597. 


St. Columba, commonly pronounced Colme, was one of the greatest 
patriarchs of the monastic order in Ireland, and the apostle of the Picts. To 
distinguish him from other saints of the same name, he was surnamed 
Columkille, from the great number of monastic cells, called by the Irish 
Killes, of which he was the founder. He was of most noble extraction from 
Neil, and was born at Gartan, in the county of Tyrconnel, in 521. He learned 
from his childhood that there is nothing great, nothing worth our esteem or 
pursuit, which does not advance the divine love in our souls, to which he 
totally devoted himself with an entire disengagement of his heart from he 
world, and in perfect purity of mind and body. He learned the divine 
scriptures and the lessons of an ascetic life under the holy bishop St. Finian, 
in his great school of Cluain-iraird. Being advanced to the order of 
priesthood in 546, he began to give admirable lessons of piety and sacred 


learning, and in a short time formed many disciples. He founded, about the 
year 550, the great monastery of Dair-Magh, now called Durrogh,!22 
which original name signifies Field of Oaks, and besides many smaller, 
those of Doire, or Derry, in Ulster, and of Sord, or Swords, about six miles 
from Dublin.424 St. Columba composed a rule which, as Usher, Tanner, 
and Sir James Ware inform us, is still extant in the old Irish. This rule he 
settled in the hundred monasteries which he founded in Ireland and 
Scotland. It was chiefly borrowed from the ancient oriental monastic 
institutes, as the inquisitive Sir Roger Twisden observes,/2 of all the old 
British and Irish monastic orders. 

King Dermot, or Dermitius, being offended at the zeal of St. Columba in 
reproving public vices, the holy abbot left his native country, and passed 
into North-Britain, now called Scotland.4246 He took along with him twelve 
disciples, and arrived there, according to Bede, in the year of Christ 565, the 
ninth of the reign of Bridius, the son of Meilochon, the most powerful king 
of the Picts; which nation the saint converted from idolatry to the faith of 
Christ by his preaching, virtues, and miracles. But this we are to understand 
only of the northern Picts and the Highlanders, separated from the others by 
mount Grampus, the highest part of which is called Drum-Albin; for Bede 
tells us in the same place that the southern Picts had received the faith long 
before by the preaching of St. Ninyas, the first bishop of Whitherue in 
Galloway; whose life see, September 16th. 

The Picts having embraced the faith, gave St. Columba the little island of 
Hy or Iona, called from him Y-colm-kille, twelve miles from the land, in 
which he built the great monastery which was for several ages the chief 
seminary of North-Britain, and continued long the burying-place of the 
kings of Scotland, with the bodies of innumerable saints, which rested in 
that place.42 Out of this nursery St. Columba founded several other 
monasteries in Scotland. In the same school were educated the holy bishops 
Aidan, Finian, and Colman, who converted to the faith the English 
Northumbers. This great monastery several ages afterwards embraced the 
rule of St. Bennet.1228 

St. Columba’s manner of living was always most austere. He lay on the 
bare floor with a stone for his pillow, and never interrupted his fast. Yet his 
devotion was neither morose nor severe. His countenance always appeared 


wonderfully cheerful, and bespoke to all that beheld him the constant 
interior serenity of his holy soul, and the unspeakable joy with which it 
overflowed from the presence of the Holy Ghost. Such was his fervor, that 
in whatever he did, he seemed to exceed the strength of man; and as much 
as in him lay he strove to suffer no moment of his precious time to pass 
without employing it for the honor of God, principally either in praying, 
reading, writing, or preaching. His incomparable mildness and charity 
towards all men, and on all occasions, won the hearts of all who conversed 
with him; and his virtues, miracles, and extraordinary gift of prophecy, 
commanded the veneration of all ranks of men. He was of such authority, 
that neither king nor people did any thing without his consent. When king 
Aedhan, or Aidanus, succeeded to his cousin Conall in the throne of British 
Scotland in 574, he received the royal insignia from St. Columba. Four 
years before he died, St. Columba was favored with a vision of angels 
which left him in many tears, because he learned from those heavenly 
messengers that God, moved by the prayers of the British and Scottish 
churches, would prolong his exile on earth yet four years. Having continued 
his labors in Scotland thirty-four years, he clearly and openly foretold his 
death, and on Saturday, the ninth of June, said to his disciple Diermit: “This 
day is called the Sabbath, that is, the day of rest, and such will it truly be to 
me; for it will put an end to my labors.” He was the first in the church at 
Matins at midnight; but knelt before the altar, received the viaticum, and 
having given his blessing to his spiritual children, sweetly slept in the Lord 
in the year 597, the seventy-seventh of his age. His body was buried in this 
island but some ages after removed to Down, in Ulster, and laid in one vault 
with the remains of St. Patrick and St. Brigit. The great monastery of 
Durrogh in King’s county afterwards embraced the rule of the canons 
regular, as did also the houses founded by St. Brendan, St. Comgal, &c. He 
was honored both in Ireland and Scotland, among the principal patrons of 
those countries, and is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on the 
9th of June but in some calendars on the 7th, which seems to have been the 
day of his death.422 

How many saints hid themselves in solitudes that they might devote 
themselves wholly to the service of God! But many, even after a Christian 
education, pass their whole lives in dissipation and vanity, without being 


able to find leisure for a daily serious meditation or the reading of a good 
book, as if they made it their study to unlearn the only thing which it 
concerns them to know, and to lose the only thing for which they exist,— 
religion, or the worship of God. 


St. Pelagia, V. M. 


She was a tender virgin at Antioch, only fifteen years of age when she was 
apprehended by the persecutors in 311. Being alone in the house, and 
understanding that their errand was to carry her before the judge, where her 
chastity might be in danger, she desired leave of the soldiers to go up stairs 
and dress herself. But fearing to be an innocent occasion to others’ sin, 
threw herself from the top of the house, and died on the spot by her fall: in 
which action, says St. Chrysostom, she had Jesus in her breast inspiring and 
exhorting her. She probably hoped to escape by that means and might 
lawfully expose her life to some danger for the preservation of her chastity; 
but nothing can ever make it lawful for any one directly to procure his own 
death. 

Whoever deliberately lays violent hands upon himself is guilty of a 
heinous injury against God, the Lord of his life, against the commonwealth, 
which he robs of a member, and of that comfort and assistance which he 
owes to it; also against his friends, children, and lastly against himself, both 
by destroying his corporeal life, and by the spiritual and eternal death of his 
soul; this crime being usually connected with final impenitence, and eternal 
enmity with God, and everlasting damnation. Nor can a name be found 
sufficiently to express the baseness of soul, and utmost excess of pusill 
inimity, impatience, and cowardice, which suicide implies. Strange, that any 
nation should, by false prejudices, be able so far to extinguish the most 
evident principles of reason and the voice of nature, as to deem that an 
action of courage which springs from a total want of that heroic virtue of 
the soul. The same is to be said of the detestable practice of duels.4282 True 
fortitude incites and enables a man to bear all manner of affronts, and to 
undergo all humiliations, dangers, hardships, and torments, for the sake of 
virtue and duty. What is more contrary to this heroic disposition, what can 
be imagined more dastardly, than not to be able to put up a petty affront, 
and rather to offend against all laws divine and human, than to brook an 


injury or bear a misfortune with patience and constancy, than to observe the 
holy precept of Christ, who declares this to be his favorite commandment 
the distinguishing mark of his followers, and the very soul of the divine 
law! Mention is made of a church at Antioch, and another at 
Constantinople, which bore the name of this saint in the fifth century. On 
St. Pelagia, see the Roman Martyrology, June 9; St. Chrysostom, Hom. de 
St. Pelagia. t. 2, p. 592; ed. Ben. St. Ambrose, ep. 37; ed. Ben and1. 3, d 
Virgin. 1. 7, and Janning the Bollandist, t. 2, Junij. p. 158. 


St. Vincent, Martyr in Agenois 


He was a Levite, that is, probably a deacon, and preached the faith in Gaul 
in the second or third century. Being seized by the pagans at Agen, he was 
condemned by the governor to be laid flat on the floor with his body 
stretched out and fixed on the ground by four pointed stakes; in that 
posture, he was most cruelly scourged and afterwards beheaded. St. 
Gregory of Tours and Fortunatus of Poitiers testify, that in the sixth and 
seventh centuries many flocked from all parts of Europe to Agen in 
pilgrimages to his tomb. See St. Gregory of Tours, Hist. Francor.1. 7, c. 35, 
and1. de Glor Mart., c. 105, Mart. Rom. June 9. 


St. Richard, C. 


BISHOP OF ANDRIA IN APULIA, IN THE PROVINCE OF BARI 


All authors agree that he was an Englishman, and was made by the pope 
first bishop of Andria, Ughelli says in 492; but he finds no other bishop of 
that see before the eighth century; nor does it seem probable that Saint 
Richard could be more early, the English not being converted before the 
year 600. His name is clearly English, or at least Teutonic, in which 
language it signifies Rich Heart. He was illustrious for miracles and his 
eminent sanctity. See Ughelli, Italie Sacre, t. 4, and Papebroke, Junij, t. 2 
p. 245. 


June 10" 


St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland 


From her life, written by Theodoric, a monk of Durham, her Confessarius, 
and afterwards by St. Aélred also from the Scottish and English historians. 
See Fordun, Scoti-chron.,1. 5, c. 15, vol. 2, p. 413, ed Hearne. 


A. D. 1093. 


St. Margaret was little niece to St. Edward the Confessor, and grand- 
daughter to Edmund Ironside. Upon the death of the latter, who was 
treacherously murdered by count Edric in 1017, Cnute, or Canutus the 
Dane, who had before obtained by agreement Mercia and the northern 
provinces, caused himself to be acknowledged by the bishops, ealdormen, 
and other chief men of the nation, king of all England, and guardian to the 
two infant sons of his late colleague, Edward and Edmund, till they should 
be of age to succeed to the crown of the West-Saxons. But Cnute, though he 
punished the traitor Edric, yet seemed to love the treason, and secretly sent 
the two young princes to the king of Sweden, that they might by him be 
made way with. The Swede refused to imbrue his hands in their innocent 
blood, though he feared the power of Cnute, who had added Norway to his 
native kingdom of Denmark by a treachery no less execrable than that by 
which he usurped the dominions of these innocent royal children in 
England. The Swede therefore generously sent the two princes to Solomon, 
king of Hungary, by whom they were kindly received and educated. 
Edmund, the elder of them, died; but Edward, the younger, marrying 
Agatha, sister to the queen, and, according to some authors, niece to the 
emperor Conrad, a most virtuous and accomplished princess, had by her 
Edgar, surnamed Etheling, Christina a nun, and St. Margaret. Cnute reigned 
in such a manner as to appear worthy to wear the crown, had it been 
acquired without ambition and injustice. He was succeeded after his death 
in Norway by his eldest son Swane, in Denmark by his favorite second son 
Hardecnute; and in England in 1036, Harold was chosen king, who is said 


to have been also a son of Cnute, though he much degenerated from his 
virtues both in peace and war. After his death in 1039, Hardecnute came 
into England, and was acknowledged king, but died two years after. 
Whereupon Edward the Confessor was called to the crown in 1041. He by 
ambassadors invited Edward surnamed Outremer, or Etheling, over from 
Hungary with his children, and received them honorably at London in 1054, 
where Edward Outremer died three years after, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
church. At the death of St. Edward, Edgar being but young, and a stranger 
born, had not interest enough to oppose the powerful party by which count 
Harold was placed on the throne in 1066, pretending the crown to have 
been bequeathed him by the late king, as Hoveden and others relate But 
William the Norman affirmed that it had been promised him by St. Edward 
and invading England, slew Harold in a great battle near Hastings on the 
14th of October, 1066. Many English desired to raise Edgar, the lawful 
Saxon heir, to the throne; but he was unable to make good his claim by 
arms, and therefore with the rest of the nobility received the victorious Nor 
man at London. But some time after, he secretly fled from the tyranny of 
the conqueror, and left the kingdom. The ship in which he put to sea was by 
a tempest driven upon the coast of Scotland, where Malcolm, or Milcolumb 
III., entertained him and his sister in the most courteous manner. He had the 
more tender feeling for the misfortune of the royal exile, having formerly 
been himself in a like situation. For Macbeth, general of part of the troops, 
having killed his father king Donald, or Duncan VII., usurped the throne, 
and Malcolm only saved his life by flight. After wandering over many 
places, he found a secure retreat in the court of Edward the Confessor who 
assisting him with ten thousand men, he marched into Scotland, was joined 
by his friends, and overcame and slew Macbeth, who had then held his 
usurped crown seventeen years. Malcolm having thus recovered his 
dominions, was declared king at Scone in 1057. When Edgar arrived it his 
dominions, the sight of the young prince and princess made him feel al the 
weight of their affliction. He gave them the best reception his kingdom 
could afford, and it gave him the highest pleasure, that it was in his power 
to show them courtesy. William the Norman sent to demand them to be 
delivered into his hands. Malcolm rejected with horror so base a treachery. 
Whereupon a war ensued. The Scots defeated Roger, a Norman general, in 
Northumberland, and afterwards Richard, earl of Gloucester. Upon which 


William sent his brother Odo, earl of Kent, into Northumberland; but 
Malcolm gave him a considerable overthrow, and recovered the booty 
which he had taken. After this, the haughty Norman sent his son Robert at 
the head of an army who encamped on the Tyne, but without doing any 
thing, except building the city of Newcastle upon Tyne; and soon after the 
Norman agreed to a peace on these conditions, that he should restore Sibert, 
earl of Northumberland, and leave Cumberland as formerly to the Scots; 
that he should treat prince Edgar as his friend, and that the boundaries of the 
two kingdoms should be King’s Cross on Stanemoor, between Rich- 
monshire and Cumberland, which should have the statues and arms of the 
two kings of England and Scotland on each side. 

Malcolm was so much taken with the virtues of the princess Margaret, 
that he most impatiently desired to make her his royal consort. She had 
learned from her cradle to contemn the vanities of the world, and to regard 
its pleasures as a poison to the heart, and the bane of virtue. Her amazing 
beauty, her rare prudence, her wit, and her extraordinary virtue could not 
fail to excite the admiration of the whole court. But it was her only desire 
and ambition to render herself agreeable to the King of kings. She seemed 
to relish no earthly pleasure, finding all delight in the incomparable charms 
of divine love, which flowed into her pure soul chiefly by the means of 
assiduous prayer and meditation, in which holy exercises she often spent 
whole days. She took great pleasure in relieving and serving the poor, and 
in comforting all that were in distress, considering Christ in his necessitous 
members. Her consent being obtained, she was married, and crowned queen 
of Scotland in 1070, being twenty-four years of age. The marriage was 
solemnized at the king’s royal castle of Dumfermline, built in the midst of a 
beautiful plain, surrounded with woods, rocks, and rivers, by its situation 
almost inaccessible to men or beasts, says Fordun, and strongly fortified by 
art. The Scottish historian adds, that she brought a great fortune to the king 
in the immense treasures she had carried off from England, together with 
many most precious relics. Among these was the Black Cross, held in the 
highest veneration in Scotland in succeeding ages. Malcolm was rough and 
unpolished, but neither haughty nor capricious; and had no evil inclinations. 
Margaret, by the most tender complaisance, and the most condescending 
and engaging carriage, always full of respect, gained so great an ascendant 
over him, as to seem entirely mistress of his heart; which influence she only 


exerted to make religion and justice reign, to render her subjects happy, and 
her husband one of the most virtuous kings that have adored the Scottish 
throne. She softened his temper, cultivated his mind, polished his manners 
and inspired him with the most perfect maxims and sentiments of all 
Christian virtues. And so much was the king charmed with her wisdom and 
piety, that he not only left to her the whole management of his domestic 
affairs, but followed her prudent advice in the government of the state. In 
the midst of the most weighty concerns and cares of a kingdom, Margaret 
always kept her heart disengaged from the love of the world, and 
recollected in God. The continual attention of her soul to him in all her 
actions, assiduous prayer, and the constant practice of self-denial, were the 
means by which chiefly she attained to this perfection. At the same time her 
prudence and care in all things, her application to public and private affairs, 
her watchfulness in providing for the good of her subjects, and the 
wonderful ease and wisdom with which she discharged every duty of the 
regal authority, showed her most extensive genius to the astonishment of 
foreign nations. 

God blessed this pious royal couple with a numerous and virtuous 
offspring, which did not degenerate from the piety of their holy parents. The 
queen was mother of six boys: Edward, Edmund, Edgar, Ethelred, 
Alexander, and David: and of two daughters; namely, Maud, or Mathiides, 
married to Henry I. king of England, and Mary, who married Eustache 
count of Bologne. of the sons, Edgar, Alexander, and David I, successively 
came to the crown of Scotland, and all governed with the highest reputation 
of wisdom, valor, and piety; especially king David, who may be justly 
styled the brightest ornament of that throne. The happiness of these princes, 
and that of the whole kingdom in them, was owing, under God, to the pious 
care of queen Margaret in their education. She did not suffer them to be 
brought up in vanity, pride, or pleasures, which is too often the misfortune 
of those who are born in courts. She inspired them with an early 
indifference to the things of the world, with the greatest ardor for virtue, the 
purest love of God, fear of his judgments, and dread of sin. She chose for 
them the ablest preceptors and governors, persons eminently endued with 
the spirit of piety and religion; and would suffer none but such to approach 
them, being sensible that tender minds receive the strongest and most 
lasting impressions from the behavior of those with whom they converse, 


especially masters. Instructions are dry, but the words and actions of 
persons breathe the spirit and sentiments of their hearts, and insensibly 
communicate the same to others, especially where this influence is 
strengthened by authority. The zealous mother watched over the masters, 
examined the progress of her children, and often instructed them herself in 
all Christian duties. No sooner were the young princesses of an age capable 
of profiting by her example, than she made them her companions in her 
spiritual exercises and good works. She daily, by most fervent prayers and 
tears, conjured Almighty God to preserve their innocence, and fill their 
souls with the sentiments of those virtues which she endeavored to instill 
into them. She extended her care and attention to her servants and 
domestics, and the sweetness and tender charity with which she seasoned 
her lessons, rendered her endeavors the more effectual. By her prudent zeal 
and example, concord, charity, modesty, religion, piety, and devotion 
reigned in the whole court, in which virtue was the only recommendation to 
the royal favor, and to want devotion was the most certain disgrace. 

The holy queen remembered that by the rank in which Providence had 
placed her, and by the authority which the king lodged in her, the whole 
kingdom was her family. She found it overrun with many abuses, and 
plunged in shameful ignorance of many essential duties of religion. It was 
her first care to procure holy and zealous pastors and preachers to be 
established in all parts of her dominions. She seconded their ministry with 
the weight of the royal authority, and that of all the magistrates, to abolish 
the criminal neglect of abstaining from servile work on Sundays and 
holidays, and of observing the fast of Lent, with many other abuses; and 
had the comfort to see, by her zealous endeavors, the strict observance of 
Lent restored, and the devout celebration of Sundays and festivals enforced, 
the people consecrating those days to God both by assisting at the whole 
church office, and instructions, and by private devotions. Simony, usury, 
incestuous matriages, superstition, sacrileges, and other scandalous abuses 
were also banished. Many neglected to receive the holy communion even at 
Easter, alleging a fear of approaching it unworthily. She showed this 
pretence to be only a cloak for sloth and impenitence, engaged sinners to 
cancel their crimes by worthy fruits of repentance, and contributed very 
much to revive the spirit of penance, and frequent communion. She labored 
most successfully to polish and civilize the Scottish nation, to encourage 


among that people both the useful and polite arts, and to inspire them with a 
love of the sciences, and with the principles of all the social and moral 
virtues. All which she incited her husband to promote by many salutary 
laws and regulations. Charity to the poor was her darling virtue. Her own 
coffers could not suffice her liberality to them; and often she employed 
upon them part of what the king had reserved for his own use and 
necessities; which liberty he freely allowed her. Whenever she stirred out of 
her palace, she was surrounded by troops of widows, orphans, and other 
distressed persons who flocked to her as to their common mother; nor did 
she ever send any one away without relief. Within doors, when she went 
into the hall of the palace, she found it filled with poor people: she washed 
their feet, and served them herself. She never sat down to table without 
having first fed and waited on nine little orphans and twenty-four grown-up 
poor. Often, especially in Lent and Advent, the royal couple called in three 
hundred poor, served them at table on their knees, she the women on one 
side, the king the men on the other; giving them the same dishes that were 
served up at their own royal table. She frequently visited the hospitals, 
attending the sick with wonderful humility and tenderness. By her extensive 
alms insolvent debtors were released, and decayed families restored; and 
foreign nations, especially the English, recovered their captives. She was 
inquisitive and solicitous to ransom those especially who fell into the hands 
of harsh masters. She erected hospitals for poor strangers. The king most 
readily concurred with her in all manner of good works. “He learned from 
her,” says Theodoric, “often to watch the night in prayer. I could not 
sufficiently admire to see the fervor of this prince at prayer, and to discover 
so much compunction of heart and such tears of devotion in a secular man.” 
“She excited the king,” says another ancient author, “to the works of justice, 
mercy, alms-deeds, and other virtues; in all which, by divine grace, she 
brought him to be most ready to comply with her pious inclinations. For he 
seeing that Christ dwelt in the heart of his queen, was always willing to 
follow her counsels.” 

The small time which the queen allowed herself for sleep, and the 
retrenchment of all amusements and pastimes, procured her many hours is 
the day for her devotions. In Lent and Advent she always rose at midnight, 
and went to church to Matins. Returning home she found six poor persons 
ready for her: she washed their feet and gave to each a plentiful alms to 


begin the day. She then slept again an hour or two; and after that rising 
returned to her chapel, where she heard four or five low masses, and after 
these a high mass. She had other hours in the day for prayer in her closet, 
where she was often found bathed in tears. “As to her own eating, it was so 
sparing that it barely sufficed to maintain life, and by no means to gratify 
the appetite,” says Theodoric. “She seemed rather only to taste than to take 
her meal. In a word, her works were more wonderful than her miracles; 
though these were not wanting to her.” The same author, who was her 
confessor, writes: “She was endowed with a wonderful spirit of 
compunction. When she would be speaking to me of the sweetness of 
everlasting life, her words were full of all grace. So great was her fervor 
and compunction on these occasions, that she seemed as if she would quite 
melt into tears; so that her devotion drew also from me tears of 
compunction. In the church no one was more still in silence, no one more 
intent than she at prayer.” She often importuned her confessor to admonish 
her of whatever he perceived blameworthy in her words or actions; and was 
displeased that he was, as she thought, remiss in this charitable office. Her 
humility made her desire reprehensions and correction, which the pride of 
others cannot brook. Every year she kept two Lents of forty days each; the 
one at the usual time, the other before Christmas; both with incredible rigor. 
She recited every day the short offices of the Holy Trinity, of the passion of 
Christ, of the Blessed Virgin, and of the dead. 

King Malcolm, after his war against William the Conqueror in 
Northumberland, was disturbed by a rebellion of the Highlanders both in 
the north and west of Scotland. He composed the north in person; and 
Walter his general reduced to obedience the rebels in the west.422! Malcolm 
from that time applied himself to improve his kingdom by the arts of peace. 
He first reformed his own family; and afterwards enacted sumptuary laws, 
and remedied abuses which had crept in among the people. He built the 
cathedral of Durham,4282 and made the abbot of that place bishop of Saint 
Andrew’s, and added the bishoprics of Murray and Caithness to the former 
four in Scotland. He concurred with his queen in founding the monastery of 
the Holy Trinity at Dumfermlin. St. Margaret, by her wise counsels, had 
perfectly convinced her royal consort that the love of peace is the first duty 
of him who is the common father of his people; war being the greatest of all 


temporal calamities. Those warlike princes whose heads were crowned with 
laurels, and whose triumphs dazzle the world, and swell the pages of history 
with so much pomp, were the scourges of the earth, especially of their own 
nations, at least in the ages wherein they lived; and their sounding 
achievements and victories, when placed in the light in which faith 
commands us to consider them, will appear no better than a long series of 
boundless ambition, murders, plunder of whole countries, and the most 
heavy oppression of their own people. Malcolm, however, did not forget 
that it is an indispensable duty of a king to be expert in war, and always in 
readiness, that he be not wanting to the protection which he owes his 
people. William Rufus, who came to the throne of England in 1037, 
surprised the castie of Alnwick in Northumberland, and put the garrison to 
the sword. Malcolm lemanded restitution, which being denied, he besieged 
it. The English garrison being reduced to great extremity, offered to 
surrender, and desired he king to come and receive the keys with his own 
hand; but the soldier who presented them to him upon the point of a spear, 
by a base treachery thrust the spear into his eye, while the king was 
stretching out his hand to receive the keys, and killed him. His son Edward 
carried on the siege to revenge the death of his father, but advancing too 
eagerly was slain in an assault. Whereupon the Scots were so much afflicted 
that they raised the siege and retired, having buried their king and prince at 
Tinmonth. Their bodies were soon after removed to Dumfermlin. Malcolm 
reigned thirty three years, and died in 1093. His name is found in some 
Scottish calendars enrolled among the saints. 

This misfortune was to the good queen an affliction which only her 
heroic virtue enabled her to bear with resignation. She lay at the same time 
on her death-bed. Theodoric gives the following account of her last 
sickness: “She had a foresight of her death long before it happened; and 
speaking to me in secret, she began to repeat to me in order her whole life, 
pouring out floods of tears at every word with unspeakable compunction; so 
that she obliged me also to weep, and sometimes we could neither of us 
speak for sighs and sobs. At the end she spoke thus to me: Farewell; for I 
shall not be here long: you will stay some little time behind me. Two things 
I have to desire of you: the one is, that so long as you live, you remember 
my poor soul in your masses and prayers: the other is, that you assist my 
children, and teach them to fear and love God. These things you must 


promise me here in the presence of God, who alone is witness of our 
discourse.” She survived this about half a year, during which she was 
seldom able to rise out of bed, and her pains daily increased upon her, 
which she bore with incredible patience, in silence and prayer. In the 
expedition into Northumberland mentioned above, she endeavored to 
dissuade her husband from marching with his army; but he that only time 
dissented from her advice, imagining it to proceed only from concern for 
his safety, and reflecting that the presence of a sovereign raises the courage 
of the soldiery. His death happened four days before that of the queen. She, 
on the day he was killed, appeared melancholy and sad, and said to those 
about her: “Perhaps this day a greater evil hath befallen Scotland than any 
this long time.” On the fourth day, her pains being somewhat abated, she 
got up, and went into her oratory, where she received the holy Viaticum. 
Then feeling the redoublement of her fever with her pains return upon her, 
she laid herself down again, and desired the chaplains to recite the psalms 
by her, and to recommend her soul to God. In the mean time she called for 
the Black Cross. She embraced, and signed herself frequently with it; then 
held it with both her hands before her, and with her eyes fixed upon it, 
recited the Miserere psalm and other prayers. Her son Edgar coming in 
from the army, she asked him how his father and brother did? He, fearing to 
alarm her, said they were well. She answered him: “I know how it is.” Then 
lifting up her hands to heaven, she praised God, saying: “I thank thee, 
Almighty God, that in sending me so great an affliction in the last hour of 
my life thou wouldst purify me from my sins, as I hope by thy mercy.” Not 
long after, finding her last moments to approach, she repeated from the 
prayers of the church for that occasion, the following aspiration: “O Lord 
Jesus Christ, who by thy death hast given life to the world, deliver me from 
all evil.” Praying thus, she was loosed from the bonds of her mortal body on 
the 16th of November, 1093, in the forty-seventh year of her age. She was 
canonized by pope Innocent IV. in 1251. Her feast was removed by 
Innocent XII. in 1693, from the day of her death to the 10th of June. Her 
body was interred, according to her desire in the church which she had built 
in honor of the Holy Trinity at Dumfermlin, fifteen miles from 
Edinburgh./283 At the change of religion in Scotland, the remains of Saint 
Margaret and her husband were privately rescued from the plundering mob, 


and the principal parts afterwards carried into Spain, when king Philip II. 
built a chapel in the palace of the Escurial, in honor of St. Margaret, for 
their reception. They still continue there, with this inscription on the shrine: 
“St. Malcolm, King, and St. Margaret, Queen.” But the head of St. Margaret 
having been carried to Edinburgh, to queen Mary Stuart, after her flight into 
England, it was by a Benedictin monk conveyed to Antwerp in 1597, and 
afterwards by him given to the Scotch Jesuits at Douay, in whose church it 
is still kept in a silver case.1284 

The succession of saints which in the posterity of St. Margaret afterwards 
filled the throne of Scotland,/2®2 the sanctification of a court, and of a 
kingdom was, under God, the fruit of her zeal and pious example. So great 
and public a blessing is a virtuous wife, and a virtuous mother of a family. 
Every neighbor is bound at least by example and prayer, especially every 
parent, master, and mistress, also by correction and exhortation, to endeavor 
to impart to others, particularly those under their care, this inestimable 
happiness of piety. As St. Charles Borromeo inculcates,!98° parents can 
leave no treasure to their children, nor can masters bestow on servants any 
recompense for their fidelity, in any respect comparable to this of virtue. Let 
all superiors who neglect this duty tremble, and reflect that an account will 
be required of them at the dreadful tribunal of Christ for the sins of those 
under their care, which by a faithful discharge of their duty they might have 
prevented. In this sense, as St. Austin observes, is every master bound to be 
bishop or pastor of his family; and every Christian, at least by example, to 
his neighbor. But alas! how many make themselves apostles of Satan, and 
become to others an odor not of life but of death. The baneful example of 
tepidity and sin, especially in those who are placed in authority, lays 
families, and the whole world desolate. For to the influence of scandal is 
owing the universal inundation of vice, ignorance, and insensibility with 
regard to spiritual duties, which no floods of tears can ever sufficiently 
lament. On this account is the world declared the enemy of Christ, and is 
loaded with his curses. 


St.s Getulius and Companions, Martyrs 


Getulius, the husband of St. Symphorosa, was an officer in the Roman army 
under Trajan and Adrian; but upon his conversion to the faith, gave up his 
commission and retired into the country of the Sabines. His brother 
Amantius was no less zealous in the profession of the faith, but retained his 
dignity of tribune of a legion. The emperor Adrian sent Cerealis to 
apprehend Getulius in the country; but that officer was gained to Christ by 
the two brothers. The emperor, enraged at this news, commanded Licinius 
to condemn them to death, unless they could be induced to forsake the 
Christian religion. By the sentence of this inhuman judge, the three above- 
mentioned martyrs, and a fourth named Primitivus, after suffering twenty- 
seven days imprisonment at Tivoli, and divers torments, were beheaded 
together. St. Symphorosa buried their bodies in an Arenarium upon her 
estate. They suffered in the beginning of the second century, and are 
mentioned in the ancient Martyrologies on this day. See their acts abridged 
by Tillemont, t. 3, p. 23. 


St. Landry, C., in Latin, Landericus 


BISHOP OF PARIS 


He succeeded Audobert in that see, in the reign of Clovis II., about the year 
650. In a great famine he distributed among the poor all his own little 
furniture, and melted down for their use the sacred vessels of the church 
From the first foundation of ecclesiastical revenues under the Christian 
emperors, it was a customary law for every bishop to erect and maintain a 
general hospital, which was usually situated near the cathedral. Thus the 
ancient Lateran hospital stands near the basilic of that name in Rome, and 
Saint Landry is said to have first founded in this manner the Hotel-Dieu in 
Paris, near his cathedral, the church of our Lady, upon the spot where the 
palace of Erchinoald, mayor of the palace, before stood. That hospital is 
served by one hundred nuns, and fifty novices of the order of Hospitallers, 
following the rule of St. Austin. They watch almost every motion of the 
poor patients with incredible tenderness and patience, giving them all 
allowances if not contrary to their health. This hospital seems the largest in 
the world for the sick, but it is too much crowded for want of space; that at 
Milan is more numerous, but receives the poor that are well. But the 
hospitals of the Holy Ghost, and of St. Philip Neri at Rome, seem the best 
regulated in the universe See Henschenius and Papebroke, t. 2, Junij, p. 
293. 

St. Landry was buried in the church of St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, which 
was then called St. Vincent’s, as was also the church and abbey since called 
of St. Germain-des Prez. His relics are kept in a silver shrine in the same 
church of St. Germain-l’ Auxerrois, except two bones which were given in 
1408 to the parish church of St. Landry, which was originally a chapel near 
the saint’s house in which he was accustomed to pray. St. Landry 
subscribed, with twenty-three other bishops, the charter given by Clovis II. 
in 653 to the monastery of St. Denys, the original of which, written on 


Egyptian paper, is still preserved.198/ He is honored with an office in the 


new Paris Breviary.4228 


B. Henry of Treviso, C. 


He was a native of Bolsano, in the mountainous part of Tirol, between Trent 
and Brescia, and of mean extraction. The poverty of his parents deprived 
him of the advantage of a school education, but from his infancy he studied 
earnestly to improve every day in the love of God, the true science of a 
Christian. In quest of work he left Bolsano in his youth, and settled at 
Treviso, the capital city of a province in the Venetian territories. He gained 
his bread by day-labor, to which he applied himself with unwearied 
cheerfulness, and which he sanctified by a spirit of penance and 
recollection. He could not read, but he never failed to assist at all sermons 
and instructions as much as it lay in his power to do; and by his earnestness 
and attention he always reaped great advantage from whatever he heard 
relating to piety. He was diligent in attending at the whole divine office, and 
all public prayer whenever he could: he heard mass every day with an 
edifying devotion, and when at work joined in desire with those who had 
the happiness to be always employed in singing the divine praises at the 
foot of the altars. All the time that was not employed in labor and necessary 
duties, he spent in his devotions either in the church or in private, having 
his beads always in his hands. Under his painful and assiduous labor he led 
a most abstemious life, and secretly gave all that he was able to save of his 
wages to the poor. He studied always to conceal his devotions and other 
virtues from the eyes of men; but through the veil of his extreme humility 
they spread the brighter rays. Such was his meekness that under sickness or 
other afflictions, nothing that could savor of complaint or murmuring was 
ever heard from his mouth; he was an utter stranger to all resentment, and 
was sweet and affable to the whole world. When children or others reviled 
and insulted him, he made no other return than by good words, and by 
praying for them. He frequented the sacraments with extraordinary 
devotion, and went every day to confession; not out of scrupulosity, either 
magnifying small imperfections into great sins, or apprehending sin by a 


disordered imagination where a sound judgment discovers no shadow of 
evil, but out of a great desire of preserving the utmost purity of conscience, 
that his soul might be worthy to praise Him who is infinite purity and 
sanctity, and before whom the very angels are not without spot, that, is, they 
appear all imperfection if compared to him. The saint was so solicitous to 
give all his actions to God with the most pure and perfect intention, that he 
feared a fault of immortification or idle curiosity in a glance of the eye to 
look at the flight of a bird if it any way distracted his mind, or hindered his 
recollection and attention to God at his work. When by old age he was no 
longer able to follow his day-labor, a certain pious lawyer gave him a 
lodging in his own house, and the servant of God lived by daily alms that 
were sent him, of which he never reserved any thing to the next day; but 
what he retrenched from his own meal he gave away to those whom he 
thought in the greatest distress. He died on the 10th of June, 1315. An 
incredible concourse of people resorted to the little chamber in which his 
body lay exposed, and three notaries, appointed by the magistrates to take 
in writing an account of the miracles wrought by God at his relics, compiled 
a few days before his burial a relation of two hundred and seventy-six. Out 
of devotion to his memory every one sought to obtain some little part of his 
small furniture, which consisted only of a hair-shirt, a log of wood which 
served him for a pillow, and twigs, cords, and straw, which made up his 
hard bed. The Italians call him St. Rigo, the diminutive of the name Arrigo, 
or Henry. See his life written by Dominic, bishop of Treviso, an eye-witness 
of his virtues, in the Bolland., t. 20, ad Junij, 10, p 368 and Contin. of 
Fleury’s Eccles. History. 


June 11" 


St. Barnabas, Apostle 


St. Barnabas, though not of the number of the twelve chosen by Christ, is 
nevertheless styled an apostle by the primitive fathers, and by St. Luke 
himself.4282 His singular vocation by the Holy Ghost, and the great share he 
had in the apostolic transactions and labors, have obtained him this title. He 
was of the tribe of Levi,122° but born in Cyprus, where his family was 
settled, and had purchased an estate, which Levites might do out of their 
own country. He was first called Joses, which was the softer Grecian 
termination for Joseph. After the ascension of Christ, the apostles changed 
his name into Barnabas, which word St. Luke interprets, Son of 
Consolation, on account of his excellent talent of ministering comfort to the 
afflicted, says St. Chrysostom. St. Jerom remarks that this word also 
signifies the son of a prophet, and in that respect was justly given to this 
apostle, who excelled in prophetic gifts. The Greeks say that his parents 
sent him in his youth to Jerusalem, to the school of the famous Gamaliel, St. 
Paul’s master; and that he was one of the first, and chief of the seventy 
disciples of Christ. Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, and _ St. 
Epiphanius,/22! testify that he was one of that number, and consequently 
had the happiness to receive the precepts of eternal life from the mouth of 
Christ himself. The first mention we find of him in holy scripture is in the 
Acts of the Apostles,!22 where it is related that the primitive converts at 
Jerusalem lived in common, and that as many as were owners of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the price and laid it at the feet of the 
apostles, that they might contribute all in their power to relieve the indigent, 
and might themselves be entirely disengaged from the world, and better 
fitted to follow Christ in a penitential and mortified life. No one is 
mentioned in particular on this occasion but St. Barnabas; doubtless 
because he was possessed of a large estate; and perhaps he was the first who 
set the example of this heroic contempt of the world, which has been since 
imitated by so many thousands, according to the advice of Christ to the rich 


man.4223 This contribution was entirely free; but seems to have implied a 
vow, or at least a solemn promise of renouncing all temporal possessions 
for the sake of virtue. For Ananias and his wife Sapphira were struck dead 
at the feet of St. Peter for having secreted some part of the price; and were 
reproached by that apostle for having lied to the Holy Ghost, by pretending 
to put a cheat upon the ministers of God. Origen,42% St. Jerom,4222 and St. 
Austin,22°6 are willing to hope that their sin was forgiven them by 
repentance at the voice of St. Peter, and that it was expiated by their 
temporal punishment. Though St. Chrysostom/222 and St. Basil42%® rather 
fear that they might perish eternally by impenitence. St. Austin, St. Jerom, 
St. Chrysostom,1222 St. Gregory the Great,22°° and the other fathers accuse 
them of a sacrilegious breach of their vow. St. Chrysostom,222! St. 
Basil,22% and St. Isidore of Pelusium,22°2 observe that God, by executing 
his justice by visible judgments on the first authors of a crime, does this to 
deter others from the like; as in the Antediluvians, Sodomites, Pharaoh, 
Onan, and Giezi; but those who nevertheless despise his warning, and by a 
more consummate malice imitate such sinners, if they are not consumed by 
a deluge, fire, or other visible judgment, must expect a more grievous 
chastisement in the flames of hell, proportioned to their hardened malice. 
Barnabas made his oblation perfect by the dispositions of his heart with 
which he accompanied it, and by his piety and zeal became considerable in 
the government of the church, being a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost, as he is styled by the sacred penman.22°4 St. Paul coming to 
Jerusalem three years after his conversion, and not easily getting admittance 
into the church, because he had been a violent persecutor, addressed himself 
to St. Barnabas as a leading man, and one who had personal knowledge of 
him, who presently introduced him to the apostles Peter and James; and 
such weight did his recommendation carry, that St. Peter received the new 
convert into his house, and he abode with him fifteen days.2222 About four 
or five years after this, certain disciples, probably Lucius of Cyrene, 
Simeon, who was called Niger, and Manahen, having preached the faith 
with great success at Antioch, some one of a superior, and probably of the 
episcopal order was wanting to form the church, and to confirm the 
Neophytes. Whereupon St. Barnabas was sent from Jerusalem to settle this 
new plantation. Upon his arrival he rejoiced exceedingly at the progress 


which the gospel had made, exhorted the converts to fervor and 
perseverance, and by his preaching made great additions to their number, 
insomuch that he stood in need of an able assistant. St. Paul being then at 
Tarsus, Barnabas took a journey thither and invited him to share in his 
labors at Antioch. Such a field could not but give great joy to the heart of 
St. Paul, who accompanied him back, and spent with him a whole year. 
Their labors prospered, and the church was so much increased at Antioch, 
that the name of Christians was first given to the faithful in that city. In the 
eulogium which the Holy Ghost gives to St. Barnabas, he is called a good 
man by way of eminence, to express his extraordinary mildness, his 
simplicity void of all disguise, his beneficence, piety, and charity. He is also 
styled full of faith; which virtue not only enlightened his understanding 
with the knowledge of heavenly truths, but also passed to his heart, 
animated all his actions, inspired him with a lively hope and ardent charity, 
and filled his breast with courage under his labors, and with joy in the 
greatest persecutions and crosses. He is said to have been full of the Holy 
Ghost, his heart being totally possessed by that divine spirit, and all his 
affections animated by him; banishing from them the spirit of the world 
with its vanities, that of the devil with his pride and revenge, and that of the 
flesh with the love of pleasure and the gratification of sense. So perfect a 
faith was favored with an extraordinary gift of miracles, and prepared him 
for the merits of the apostleship. By the daily persecutions and dangers to 
which he exposed himself for the faith, his whole life was a continued 
martyrdom. Whence the council of the apostles at Jerusalem says of him 
and St. Paul: They have given their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.2208 

Agabus, a prophet at Antioch, foretold a great famine, which raged 
shortly after over the East, especially in Palestine. Whereupon the church at 
Antioch raised a very considerable collection for the relief of the poor 
brethren in Judaza, which they sent by SS. Paul and Barnabas to the heads 
of the church at Jerusalem. Josephus informs us that this famine lay heavy 
upon Judea during the four years’ government of Cuspius Fadus, and 
Tiberius Alexander, under the emperor Claudius. John, surnamed Mark, 
attended St. Barnabas back to Antioch. He was his kinsman, being son to 
his sister Mary, whose house was the sanctuary where the apostles 


concealed themselves from the persecutors, and enjoyed the conveniency of 
celebrating the divine mysteries. The church of Antioch was by that time 
settled in good order, and pretty well supplied with teachers, anong whom 
were Simeon, called Niger, Lucius of Syrene, and Manahen, the foster- 
brother of Herod the Tetrarch,2224 who were all prophets, besides our two 
apostles.22°8 As they were ministering to the Lord, and fasting, the Holy 
Ghost said to them by some of these prophets: “Separate me Paul and 
Barnabas for the work whereunto I have taken them.” The word separate 
here signifies being entirely set apart to divine functions, and taken from all 
profane or worldly employments, as it is said of the Levites,22°9 and of St. 
Paid.2210 The work to which these two apostles were assumed, was the 
conversion of the Gentile nations. The whole church joined in prayer and 
fasting to draw down the blessing of heaven on this undertaking; a model 
always to be imitated by those who embrace an ecclesiastical state. After 
this preparation, SS. Paul and Barnabas received the imposition of hands, 
by which some understand the episcopal consecration. But Estius, Suarez, 
and others, more probably think that they were bishops before, and that by 
this rite is meant no more than the giving of a commission to preach the 
gospel to the Gentile nations, by which they were consecrated the Apostles 
of the Gentiles. 

Paul and Barnabas having thus received their mission, left Antioch, 
taking with them John Mark, and went to Seleucia, a city of Syria adjoining 
to the sea; whence they set sail for Cyprus, and arrived at Salamis, a port 
formerly of great resort. Having there preached Christ in the synagogues of 
the Jews, they proceeded to Paphos, a city in the same island, chiefly 
famous for a temple of Venus, the tutelar goddess of the whole island. The 
conversion of Sergius Paulus, the Roman proconsul, happened there. These 
apostles taking ship again at Paphos, sailed to Perge in Pamphylia. Here 
John Mark, weary of the hardships and discouraged at the dangers from 
obstinate Jews and idolaters, which everywhere attended their laborious 
mission, to the great grief of his uncle Barnabas, left them and returned to 
Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas from Perge travelled eighty miles northward 
to Antioch in Pisidia. There they preached first in the synagogues of the 
Jews; but finding them obstinately deaf to the happy tidings of salvation, 
they told them that by preference they had announced first to them the 


words of eternal life; but since they rejected that inestimable grace, they 
would address the same to the Gentiles, as God had commanded by his 
prophets. The exasperated Jews had interest enough to get them expelled 
that city. The apostles went next to Iconium, the metropolis of Lycaonia, 
and preached there some time; but at length the malice of the Jews 
prevailed, and the apostles narrowly escaped being stoned. They bent their 
course hence to Lystra in the same province, in which city the idolaters, 
surprised to see a cripple miraculously healed by St. Paul, declared the gods 
were come among them. They gave to Paul the name of Mercury, because 
he was the chief speaker, and to Barnabas that of Jupiter, probably on 
account of his gravity and the comeliness of his person.224! In this 
persuasion they were preparing to offer sacrifices to them, and were with 
difficulty diverted from it by the two saints. But soon after, at the malicious 
instigation of the Jews, they passed to the opposite extreme and stoned 
Paul. However, though left for dead, when the disciples came (probably to 
inter his body) he rose up, went back into the city, and the next day departed 
with Barnabas to Derbe. Hence, after numerous conversions they returned 
to Lystra, Iconium, and the other cities already mentioned, confirming the 
faithful in the doctrine they had lately received, and ordaining priests in 
every church. They at length arrived at Antioch in Syria, and continued 
with the disciples of that city a considerable time, full of joy and 
thanksgiving for the success of their ministry. During their abode in this city 
arose the dispute relating to the necessity of observing the Mosaic rites. St. 
Barnabas joined St. Paul in opposing some of the Jewish converts who 
urged the necessity of observing them under the gospel. This weighty 
question gave occasion to the council of the apostles at Jerusalem held in 
the year 51, wherein SS. Paul and Barnabas gave a full account of the 
success of their labors among the Gentiles, and received a confirmation of 
their mission, and carried back the synodal letter to the new converts of 
Syria and Cilicia, containing the decision of the council, which has 
exempted the new converts from any obligation on the foregoing head. 

St. Barnabas gives used great example of humility in his voluntary 
deference to St. Paul. He had been called first to the faith, had first 
presented St. Paul to the apostles and passed for first among the doctors of 
the church of Antioch; yet on every occasion he readily yields to him the 


quality of speaker, and the first place, which we must ascribe to his 
humility. Neither did St. Paul seek any other pre-eminence than the first 
place in all labors. At last a difference in opinion concerning Mark 
produced a separation, without the least breach of charity in their hearts. 
John Mark met them again at Antioch. St Paul proposed to our saint to 
make a circular visit to the churches of Asia which they had founded. 
Barnabas was for taking his kinsman Mark with him; but Paul was of a 
different sentiment in regard to one who before had betrayed a want of 
courage in the same undertaking. The Holy Ghost would by this occasion 
separate the two apostles, that for the greater benefit of the church the 
gospel might be carried into more countries. John Mark by this check 
became so courageous and fervent, that he was from that time one of the 
most useful and zealous preachers of the gospel. St. Paul afterwards 
expressed a high esteem of him in his epistle to the Colossians;222 and 
during his imprisonment at Rome, charged St. Timothy to come to him, and 
to bring with him John Mark, calling him a person useful for the 
ministry.2243 John Mark finished the course of his apostolic labors at Biblis 
in Phoenicia, and is mentioned in the Roman Martyrology on the 27th of 
September. After this separation St. Paul with Silas travelled into Syria and 
Cilicia, and Barnabas, with his kinsman, betook himself to his native island, 
Cyprus. Here the sacred writings dismiss his history. 

St. Barnabas always remembered the conversion of nations was the 
province allotted to him, nor could he be induced to allow himself any 
repose, while he saw whole countries deprived of the light of salvation. 
Theodoret says he returned again to St. Paul, and was sent by him to 
Corinth with Titus. Dorotheus and the author of the Recognitions suppose 
him to have been at Rome. The city of Milan honors him as patron from a 
tradition, supported by monuments which seem to be of the fourth age, 
affirming that he preached the faith there, and was the founder of that 
church.22!4 But how wide soever his missions lay, he always regarded his 
own country as the province especially allotted to his care; and there he 
finished his life by martyrdom. Alexander, a monk of Cyprus in the sixth 
age, hath written an account of his death, in which he relates that the faith 
having made great progress in Cyprus by the assiduous preaching, edifying 
example, and wonderful miracles of this apostle, it happened that certain 


inveterate Jews who had persecuted the holy man in Syria, came to Salamis 
and stirred up many powerful men of that city against him. The saint was 
taken, roughly handled and insulted by the mob, and after many torments 
stoned to death. The remains of St. Barnabas were found near the city of 
Salamis, with a copy of the gospel of St. Matthew, in Hebrew, laid upon his 
breast, written with St. Barnabas’s own hand. The book was sent to the 
emperor Zeno in 485, as Theodorus Lector relates.222 St. Paul mentions St. 
Barnabas as still living in the year 56.224© St. Chrysostom speaks of him as 
alive in 63.2212 He seems to have attained to a great age.22!8 St. Charles 
Borromeo, in his sixth provincial council, in 1582, appointed his festival a 
holiday of obligation. Nicholas Sormani, a priest of the Oblates, maintains 
that he preached at Milan,2249 and St. Charles Borromeo in a sermon2222 
styles him the apostle of Milan.222! 

St. Barnabas, the more perfectly to disengage his affections from all 
earthly things, set to the primitive church an heroic example, by divesting 
himself of all his large possessions in favor of the poor: riches are a gift of 
God to be received with thankfulness, and to be well employed. But so 
difficult and dangerous is their stewardship; so rare a grace is it for a man to 
possess them and not find his affections entangled, and his heart wounded 
by them, that many heroic souls have chosen, with St. Barnabas, to forsake 
all things, the more easily to follow Christ in perfect nakedness of heart. 
Those who are favored with them must employ them in good offices, and in 
relieving the indigent, not dissipate them in luxury, or make them the fuel of 
their passions: they must still dare to be poor; must be disengaged in their 
affections; and must not be uneasy or disturbed if their money takes its 
flight, being persuaded that the loss of worldly treasures deprives them of 
nothing they can properly call their own. 


St. Tochumra, Virgin in Ireland 


Was titular saint of the parish of Tochumracht in the diocese of Gerabore, 
otherwise called Killfenora; the cathedral of which bears the name of St. 
Fachnan, who seems to have been the first bishop of this see, which is 
situated in Munster; but since the year 1660 is annexed to the archbishopric 
of Tuam. 


Another St. Tochumra, V. 


In the diocese of Kilmore, was also much honored in Ireland on this day 
and invoked by women in labor. Colgan could discover no Acts, &c. 


June 12" 


St. John of Sahagun, C. 


HERMIT OF THE ORDER OF SAINT AUGUSTINE 


From his life, contained in nine letters of blessed John of Seville, written 
soon after his death, extant in Acta Sanct., with the notes of F. Papebroke, 
Junij, t. 2, p. 616. Also La Vie de S. Jean Gonzalez on de S. Facond, par P. 
Nic. Robine, Paris, N, and Nevius, in his Eremus Augustiniana, p. 201. 


A. D. 1479. 


St. John, son of John Gonzalez of Castrillo, was a native of Sahagun, or St. 
Fagondez, in the kingdom of Leon in Spain. He went through the course of 
his studies in the schools of the Benedictin monks of St. Fagondez, and no 
sooner had he received the ecclesiastical tonsure than his father procured 
him a small benefice. The bishop of Burgos took him shortly after into his 
family and preferred him to a canonry, though the abbot of St. Fagondez 
had already put him in possession of three small benefices. The pretence for 
this plurality was the incompetency of the livings for the maintenance of the 
incumbent. John had lived always blameless in his morals, and his life had 
an appearance of virtue above the general bulk of Christians. But the divine 
grace opening his eyes, he at length discovered many errors in his conduct, 
and set himself seriously to reform them. The first step he took was to 
extort, by repeated importunity, leave from the bishop of Burgos to resign 
his church livings, reserving only one chapel, in which he every day said 
mass, often preached, and catechized the ignorant. He lived in the strictest 
evangelical poverty and mortification, retired from the world, and began by 
serious consideration to take a view of himself, and of the state of his soul. 
He learned by experience that pious reading, meditation, and prayer afford a 
purer joy than all the train of worldly pleasures can give. Having at length 
procured his bishop’s consent, he repaired to Salamanca, where he applied 
himself during four years to the study of theology. After which term he 
attended the care of souls in the parish church of St. Sebastian, and 


frequently preached with wonderful zeal and fruit. In the mean time he 
lived with a virtuous canon, and inured himself to the practice of great 
austerities during nine years, till he was obliged to be cut for the stone. As 
soon as he had recovered his health after the operation, he took the religious 
habit among the hermits of St. Austin in Salamanca, in 1463. In his 
novitiate he appeared already a perfect master in a spiritual life, and made 
his solemn vows on the 28th of August, in 1461. He so perfectly attained 
the spirit of his rule, that no one was more mortified, more obedient, more 
humble, or more disengaged from creatures than he appeared to be in all his 
actions. Being commanded to employ his talents in preaching, he delivered 
from the pulpit the word of God with such energy and force, as discovered 
how much his understanding was enlightened, and his heart filled with the 
holy maxims of the gospel. By his pathetic sermons and _ private 
exhortations he introduced an entire reformation of manners throughout the 
whole city, and extinguished the most inveterate feuds and animosities, 
which, especially among the noblemen, produced daily bad effects; for, by 
the spirit of meekness with which he was endued, he had a particular talent 
in reconciling enemies, and in appeasing dissensions. Those whom he 
found full of bitterness against their neighbor he inspired with the love of 
peace and charity, and taught them to seek no other revenge than that of 
forgiving all injuries, and of overcoming enmity by benefits. 

Being appointed master of the novices, he discharged that important 
office with extraordinary prudence and sweetness. In 1471 he was chosen 
prior of his convent, which was a house famous for the severity of its 
discipline, and for maintaining the true spirit of the order. The saint was 
sensible that all advice and precepts are ineffectual when they are not 
supported by example, and thought it his duty to conduct his religious in the 
path of perfect virtue more by example than by authority. The high opinion 
which every one had of his sanctity contributed to give the greatest weight 
to his words and example. Our saint, by his purity of heart and eminent 
spirit of prayer, was prepared to receive of God a singular prudence and gift 
of discerning spirits. He was favored with an extraordinary light in 
penetrating the recesses of the hearts of penitents. He heard the confessions 
of all who presented themselves; but was severe in deferring absolution to 
habitual sinners, and to ecclesiastics who did not live according to the spirit 
of their most holy profession. He said mass with a devotion that 


exceedingly edified all that were present. Without respect of persons, he 
reproved vice in the great ones with a liberty which often drew upon him 
severe persecutions. A certain duke, whom he had exasperated by his 
charitable exhortations to forbear provoking heaven by the oppression of 
his vassals, sent two assassins to murder him; but at the sight of the holy 
man, the ruffians were struck with remorse, and casting themselves at his 
feet, begged pardon for their crime. The duke falling sick, humbly testified 
to the saint his sincere repentance, and by his prayers and blessing 
recovered his health. St. John being visited with his last sickness, foretold 
his death, and happily slept in the Lord on the 11th of June, 1479. He was 
glorified by many miracles both before and after his death, beatified by 
pope Clement VIII. in 1601, and canonized by Alexander VIII. in 1690. 
Benedict XIII. commanded an office in his honor to be inserted in the 
Roman Breviary on the 12th of June. 

The example of the saints teaches us that there is nothing to be got for 
virtue in a life of dissipation. Worldly conversation, which turns on vanity 
and trifling amusements, insensibly takes off the bend of the mind towards 
virtue, and the constitution of the soul is hereby impaired no less than that 
of the body is by means destructive of its health. In retirement and by 
frequent serious consideration, the mind acquires more strength more 
extensiveness, and more activity; and is fed with pure truths, and strongly 
confirmed in good principles. There is nothing more useful or necessary to 
weaken the impression that sensible objects make upon us. Every good 
Christian ought from time to time to retire from the world to be alone, and 
to have regular hours for pious reading and consideration. “Reflection,” 
says St. Bernard, “is the eye of the soul: it lets light and truth into it.” The 
divine wisdom says, I will lead her into the wilderness, and I will speak to 
her heart.2222 


St.s Basilides, Quirinus, or Cyrinus, Nabor, and Nazarius, Martyrs 


SS. Gelasius and Gregory the Great, in their sacramentaries, the ancient 
Roman Calendar published by F. Fronto, and the true Martyrology of Bede, 
make honorable mention of these four martyrs, who suffered at Rome, and 
were interred on the Aurelian road. According to the acts of their 
martyrdom, they were four soldiers in the army of Maxentius, son of 
Maximian Herculius; and after suffering many torments, were beheaded by 
the command of Aurelius, prefect of Rome. St. Chrodegang, bishop of 
Metz, in 756, having procured the relics of several martyrs from Rome, he 
placed those of St. Gorgonius in the abbey of Gorze, four leagues from 
Metz; those of St. Nazarius in that of Lorch, or Lausheim, in the diocese of 
Worms; and those of St. Nabor in that of St. Hilary on the Moselle, since 
corruptly called St. Avol’s, i. e., St. Nabor’s in the diocese of Metz. See 
Paul the deacon, Rabanus Maurus, Notker, &c. 


St. Eskill, Bishop and Martyr in Sweden 


This saint was an Englishman by birth, but so long as the Catholic religion 
flourished in the northern kingdoms of Europe, was honored in that part of 
the universe as one of the most illustrious martyrs of the gospel of Christ. 
St. Anscharius, archbishop of Bremen, having by his zealous labors laid the 
foundation of a numerous church in Sweden, was obliged to return into 
Germany. After his departure the Swedes returned to their paganish 
superstition, and expelled Simon, whom St. Anscharius had left bishop of 
that church. The news of this apostacy afflicted extremely the servants of 
God who inhabited the northern provinces of England, and St. Sigefride, 
archbishop of York, resolved to undertake a mission in person to rescue so 
many souls that were running upon the very brink of perdition. Eskill, his 
kinsman, desirous to have a share in this laborious and dangerous 
enterprise, accompanied him thither, and behaved in that country with so 
much zeal and prudence that, at the request of the king and people, St. 
Sigefride, before his return to England, consecrated him bishop at a place 
called Nordhan’s Kogh. By his zealous labors, which were supported by the 
example of his apostolic life, the church was exceedingly propagated, till 
good king Ingon was slain by the infidels, and the wicked Sweno, surnamed 
the Bloody, placed on the throne. Upon this revolution they revived their 
most impious and barbarous superstitions, with which they celebrated a 
most solemn festival at a place called Strengis. St. Eskill’s zeal was 
enkindled at such abominations, and attended by several of his clergy and 
of the faithful, he hastened to the place of the sacrilegious assembly. There 
he strongly exhorted the idolaters to renounce their impious worship. 
Finding them deal to his remonstrances, he addressed his prayers to the 
Almighty, beseeching Him by some visible sign to give evidence that He 
alone was the true God In tantly a violent storm of hail, thunder, and rain 
fell upon the spot, and destroyed the altar and sacrifices. This prodigy the 
infidels ascribed to art magic, with which they charged the saint, and by the 


king’s orders they stoned him to death. His sacred body was buried on the 
spot upon which he suffered martyrdom, and soon after a church was there 
built, in which his sacred remains were exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful, and were honored with miracles. He glorified God by martyrdom 
in the eleventh century. His festival was formerly kept on this day in 
Sweden, Poland and other northern countries. See his life published by the 
Bollandists; Messenius, Seondia Illustrata, p. 31, and Benzelius, Monum. 
Eccles. Suevogoth ex MSS. Upsal. 1709, p. 29. 


St. Onuphrius, Hermit 


He lived some time in an austere monastery of one hundred monks, near 
Thebes in Egypt. A desire of imitating the solitude of St. John Baptist, 
moved him to seek a retreat in the most solitary wilderness of that country. 
He for some years struggled with grievous temptations, but by perseverance 
overcame them, and by the exercises of holy solitude prepared his soul for 
the closest communications with God, in which he found the repose of his 
heart, the comfort of his earthly pilgrimage, and a kind of anticipation of the 
eternal enjoyment of heaven. He spent in this retirement sixty years, 
unknown to the world; but by his prayers never ceased to implore the divine 
mercy in its behalf, and for the protection of the church under the 
persecutions of the two Arian emperors, Constantius and Valens. A date- 
tree and a palm-tree which grew near his cell furnished him with food. He 
died on the 12th of June. See his life by one Paphnutius in Rosweide, p. 99, 
and Janning’s Collections and Notes, t. 2, Jun. p. 519. 


St. Ternan, Bishop of the Picts, C. 


St. Palladius, the apostle of the Scots, ordained St. Servanus, or Serf, bishop 
of Orkney, and St. Ternan of the Picts, in 440. This latter had sanctified 
himself many years in the abbey of Culross, in Fifeshire, in which St. 
Kentigern had established a most holy manner of life. On St. Ternan see 
Boétius, Lesley, King, and Papebroke, p. 533. 


June 13" 


St. Antony of Padua, C. 


His genuine life has received several interpolations from popular reports of 
no authority. But Wadding Annals of his Order furnish us with good 
memoirs relating to his life and actions. See the judicious notes of the 
Bollandists, Acta Sanctorum Junii, t. 2. p. 706. Ragnaud, t. 8, Mic. Ant. 
Bibl. Hisp. and Andreich. 


A. D. 1231. 


St. Antony, though a native of Lisbon in Portugal, received his surname 
from his long residence at Padua, which city is possessed of the treasure of 
his relics. He was born in 1195, and christened by the name of Ferdinand, 
which he changed for that of Antony when he entered the order of St. 
Francis, out of devotion to the great patriarch of monks, who was the titular 
saint of the little chapel of his order in which he took the habit. His father 
was Martin de Bullones, an officer in the army of Alphonsus I., surnamed el 
Consultador, who, having defeated five kings of the Moors in the battle of 
Orique, in 1139, was crowned king of Portugal, and died in 1185. This 
prince’s father, Henry of Burgundy, grandson of Robert, king of France, had 
begun the conquest of that country, but never took the title of king. The 
mother of our saint was Mary of Tevera, one of the most accomplished of 
women. Both his parents were equally distinguished by their nobility and 
virtue. They placed their son very young in the community of the canons of 
the cathedral of Lisbon, where his rising genius was carefully cultivated, 
and from his tender years he always advanced both in knowledge and 
devotion. At fifteen years of age he entered among the regular canons of St. 
Austin, near Lisbon; but not bearing the interruption and distraction which 
the visits of his friends there gave him, he desired, two years after, to be 
sent to the convent of the Holy Cross of the same order at Coimbra, a 
hundred miles from the former city. The close retirement and the austerity 
in which he there lived astonished his brethren, while he pursued his 


studies, and read assiduously the holy scriptures and fathers. By his regular 
method and application, and by his sound and piercing judgment, he made a 
quick progress, and together with a profound knowledge of theology, 
acquired a perfect habit of nervous and convincing eloquence. In the mean 
time he inflamed his devotion by assiduous prayer and holy meditation, and 
nourished daily in his soul the strongest sentiments and affections of piety, 
without which means the heart is left spiritually dry, the usual consequence 
of studies whether sacred or profane unless prayer imparts to them its 
unction. But the saint was called by God to serve him with greater fervor, 
and to be the ornament and support of an other illustrious rising order of 
religious men. 

He had lived at Coimbra near eight years, when Don Pedro, infant of 
Portugal, brought over from Morocco the relics of the five Franciscans, who 
had been lately there crowned with martyrdom. Ferdinand was strongly 
affected at the sight, and conceived an ardent desire to lay down his life for 
Christ. Shortly after, certain Franciscan friars came to his monastery of the 
Holy Cross to beg an alms for their community. Ferdinand discovered to 
them his inclination to embrace their institute, and was by them encouraged 
to put it in execution. No sooner was this known among the canons but they 
endeavored to dissuade him from such a resolution, and he suffered much 
from their railleries and bitter reproaches. But he rejoiced in humilia and he 
began by them to learn to overcome himself, and to root out of his heart all 
lurking poison of pride. While he examined his vocation, and begged the 
direction of the Holy Ghost, he found his resolution every day to gain new 
strength from the esteem he conceived for an order which inspired an 
eminent spirit of martyrdom, and still enjoyed the direction and living 
example of its holy founder. Its poverty and austerities had also charms to 
him. Having, therefore, obtained the consent of his prior, he received this 
new habit in 1221, in the little Franciscan convent dedicated to the great St. 
Antony, patriarch of the monks, near Coimbra. After some time spent in 
solitude, prayer, and penitential austerities, burning with a desire of 
martyrdom, he obtained leave to go into Africa to preach the gospel to the 
Moors. He was scarce arrived there, when God, satisfied with the sacrifice 
of his heart, visited him with a severe fit of illness, which obliged him to 
return to Spain for the re-establishment of his health. But by contrary 
winds, the vessel on which he was embarked was driven to Sicily, and 


touched at Messina; where he was informed that St. Francis was then 
holding a general chapter at Assisium. Sick and weak as he was, the desire 
of seeing the holy founder of his order carried him to Assisium. When he 
had seen St. Francis he desired to cultivate the happiness which he enjoyed 
in the company of the saint; and in order to stay nearer his person, offered 
himself to the provincials and guardians of Italy. St. Francis approved his 
inclination to renounce his friends and country; but not one of the superiors 
there assembled would be troubled with him, so unpromising and sickly 
was his aspect; for he took care to conceal his learning and talents, and 
presented himself only to serve, in the kitchen. At last a guardian, in the 
province of Romagna, named Gratiani, took pity of him, and sent him to the 
hermitage of Mount-Paul, a little solitary convent near Bologna. Antony 
thought of nothing but of burying himself here in obscurity unknown to the 
world, joining the sweets of heavenly contemplation with the austerities of 
a penitential life, and the humiliations of such a state. He never let fall one 
word which might show his learning, much less any thing of the sublime 
communications of his soul with God; but listened to everybody, and only 
spoke when obliged, till an accident made him known to the world. An 
assembly of the neighboring Dominican and Franciscan friars was held at 
Forli, in which the Dominicans, as strangers, were desired to make an 
exhortation to the company. They all excused themselves, every one saying 
that he was not prepared. Then Antony’s guardian ordered him to speak, 
and to say whatever the Holy Ghost should put in his mouth. The saint 
begged to be excused, alleging that he had been only used to wash the 
dishes in the kitchen, and to sweep the house. But the superior insisting 
upon his compliance, he spoke with such eloquence, erudition, and unction, 
as astonished the whole company. He was at that time about twenty-six 
years old. 

St. Francis was informed of the discovery of this hidden treasure in his 
order and sent him to Vercelli, there to apply himself to the study of 
theology, and after a short time to teach the sacred sciences; yet 
recommending to him to make the assiduous exercise of contemplation and 
prayer his principal employment, lest his studies should otherwise 
extinguish in him the spirit of devotion and piety. St. Francis’s letter was 
couched in the following terms: “To my most dear brother Antony, friar 
Francis wishes health in Jesus Christ. It seemeth good to me, that you 


should read sacred theology to the friars; yet so, that you do not prejudice 
yourself by too great earnestness in studies; and be careful that they do not 
extinguish in yourself or in them the spirit of holy prayer.” St. Antony 
taught divinity some years with great applause at Bologna, Toulouse, 
Montpellier, and Padua, and was appointed guardian at Limoges. In all 
these employments he never made use of the general dispensation allowed 
to professors, of an exemption from any of the regular duties of his 
community, and he found time to preach assiduously to the people. He at 
length forsook the schools to apply himself wholly to the functions of a 
missionary preacher; for be thought the conversion of souls from vice, and 
the reformation of manners called for his whole attention and zeal. He 
seemed formed both by nature and grace for this most important office. He 
had a polite address, an easy carriage, and a very pleasing countenance. His 
voice was strong, clear, and agreeable; he was endowed with a happy 
memory, and was a complete master of all the arts of persuasion. To his 
other advantages he added that of the most graceful action and accent, by 
which he knew how to get into the very souls of his hearers by seizing on 
their senses, having learned that man has as much of a sensible as of a 
rational creature. He was perfectly versed in the holy scriptures, had an 
excellent talent of applying them to the purpose on all occasions, and 
displayed in a clear light, and with inexpressible energy the genuine sense, 
and the spirit and marrow of the sacred text. But what made his eloquence 
most prevailing, and rendered it like a torrent of fire which bore down all 
before it, was the unction with which he spoke: for his heart being filled 
with the warmest and most feeling sentiments of every virtue, he poured 
these forth with an energy and zeal that seemed irresistible. His words were 
so many darts, which pierced the hearts of his hearers: for he had long 
treasured up by the exercises of humility, silence, mortification, 
contemplation, and prayer, what he afterwards communicated to his hearers; 
and his soul was itself all flame before he endeavored to kindle the fire of 
divine love in others. Full of a sovereign contempt of the world and himself, 
and burning with a desire to die for Jesus Christ, and to see his pure love 
reign in all hearts, he was above the reach of all temptations which could 
warp his integrity, or make him weaken or disguise the maxims of the 
gospel, which he announced with equal dignity and zeal to the great ones 
and the small. The learned admired the loftiness of his thoughts, and the 


strong images with which he painted the most sublime mysteries, and added 
an unspeakable dignity to the most obvious and common truths of religion 
and morality; yet a natural simplicity rendered all his discourses no less 
intelligible and easy to the most vulgar understandings. Charity and 
prudence took off the edge of harshness from his reprehensions, and his 
very reproofs were not bitter or austere, but amiable and insinuating. While 
he beat down presumptuous sinners by the terrors of the divine judgments, 
he at the same time took care to raise and encourage their sinking souls by 
confidence in the divine goodness and mercy. He opposed the fashionable 
vices and growing heresies of those times with equal vigor and success. The 
most obstinate heretics and the most hardened sinners threw themselves at 
his feet, declaring themselves conquered. Pope Gregory IX. hearing him 
preach at Rome in 1227, in his surprise, figuratively called him The Ark of 
the Covenant, or rich spiritual treasure. The sanctity and severity of his life 
gave also great weight to his words. Such was the gravity of his 
countenance and the edifying modesty of his deportment, that he seemed to 
preach by every action. Having once invited a brother to go out with him to 
preach, he returned to his convent without making any sermon to the 
people. His companion asked him why he had not preached. “We have done 
it,” said the saint, “by our modest looks, and by the gravity of our 
behavior.” The frequent miracles which were performed by him much 
enhanced the reputation of his eminent sanctity wherever he came. The 
crowds were everywhere so great at his sermons that he was often obliged 
to preach in market-places of fields. He travelled through cities, towns, and 
villages, with an unwearied zeal, and preached in France, Spain, and Italy. 
When he was one day going to begin his sermon to a most numerous 
assembly in the fields in France, the sky was on a sudden covered with 
thick clouds, and violent claps of thunder presaged a dreadful storm. The 
people began to disperse, and run to the neighboring city. But the saint 
encouraged them to stay, and by his prayers obtained that the audience, as if 
they had been covered with an invisible canopy, felt nothing of the dreadful 
shower of rain and hail, while the neighboring fields and highways were 
covered with a deluge. 

The saint was no less admirable in the confessional and in the private 
direction of souls than in the pulpit. Wherever he came, dissensions and 
animosities were extinguished, usurers restored their unjust gains, sinners 


melted into tears at his discourses, and by their sobs often interrupted his 
sermons, and every one sought his particular advice for the direction of his 
own conscience and conduct. In Lombardy, for the protection of the 
oppressed people, he put his life in the hands of one of the most furious of 
tyrants. Ezzelino, a native of the marquisate of Treviso, but of German 
extraction, having put himself at the head of a party of the Gibellins or 
Imperialists, made himself master of Verona, Padua, and several other cities 
in Lombardy, and exercised in them the most horrible tyranny during forty 
years. He contemned the anathemas of Gregory IX., Innocent IV., and 
Alexander IV. Hearing that the citizens of Padua had revolted from him, he 
put to death in one day twelve thousand persons of that country. The city of 
Verona, which was the place of his residence, had lost most of its 
inhabitants, and was filled with his guards, whose terrible armor added 
fierceness to their savage countenances. The saint, who feared no danger in 
the cause of God and his neighbor, went boldly to Verona: he found the 
streets solitary and mournful, and advancing to the palace, desired an 
audience of the prince. Being introduced into his chamber, he saw him 
seated on a throne, surrounded by his troop of murderers, who stood armed, 
ready to execute his bloody orders the instant they were issued. Antony, no 
way dismayed, told the tyrant that his murders, sacrileges, and plunders 
called to heaven for vengeance upon his head, and that those whom he had 
slain or oppressed were witnesses before God against him. The saint said 
many things to the same purpose, and the guards waited every moment to 
hear the tyrant command him to be cut to pieces. But to their great 
astonishment, he descended from his throne pale and trembling, and putting 
his girdle round his neck for a halter, cast himself at the feet of the humble 
servant of God, and with many tears begged him to intercede with God for 
the pardon of his sins. The saint lifted him up, and gave him suitable advice 
to do penance. Some time afterwards he sent a great present to St. Antony, 
which the holy man refused to accept, saying, the only agreeable present the 
prince could make him would be to restore to the poor what he had unjustly 
taken from them. Ezzelino seemed for some time to change his conduct, but 
after the death of the saint, relapsed into his former disorders. At length 
being taken prisoner by the confederate princes of Lombardy in 1259, he 
died distracted in close confinement. 


St. Antony, when invested with several dignities in his order, was 
watchful to maintain the primitive spirit and regularity in the houses under 
his inspection. He saw it almost in its birth exposed to imminent danger, 
and saved it by his zeal and prudence. St. Francis dying in 1226, brother 
Elias, a man of a worldly spirit, was chosen general; who abusing his 
authority began to introduce several relaxations of the rule, which tended to 
the ruin of its fundamental constitutions and spirit. He built a church too 
magnificent for the poverty which the rule required and professed, applied 
money to his own private use, bought himself a horse, kept servants ate in 
his own chamber, and had better fare than the community prepared for him. 
Most of the provincials and guardians, out of human respects, were gained 
to his way of thinking; and the rest, who saw that the tendency of such an 
innovation was to open a door to relaxations which must necessarily 
extinguish the spirit and glory of the order, had not courage to speak against 
it. Only St. Antony and an Englishman named Adam, boldly opposed and 
condemned these abuses; but were loaded with injuries and ill treatment, 
and only by flight escaped perpetual imprisonment in their cells, which the 
general with several provincials decreed against them as turbulent and 
seditious men. They addressed themselves to pope Gregory IX., by whom 
they were graciously received and heard. His holiness summoned Elias to 
appear before him at Rome, and having examined into the abuses by him 
introduced, deposed him from the generalship. Antony was at that time 
provincial of Romagna; but took this occasion to extort by importunities, 
license from the pope to resign that post, and also to leave the court, where 
his holiness earnestly desired to detain him. He retired first to mount 
Alverno; thence returned to his convent at Padua, which he had pitched 
upon for his abode some time before he was provincial of Romagna, and 
where he had formerly taught divinity and preached. After his return, he 
again preached the Lent there with such fruit, that the whole city seemed 
changed by his sermons. Then it was that he put the last hand to the Latin 
sermons which we have, though not as he preached them; for he diversified 
them according to circumstances, and spoke as the ardor of his soul directed 
him.2223 They are no more than general heads or commonplaces, destitute 
of the ornaments and flowers which he added in speaking. 


When Lent was over, St. Antony being much spent with labor and his 
penitential life, finding also his health and strength declining very fast 
under an inward decay, he desired to give himself some interval between 
business and eternity. He therefore retired out of town, to a solitary place 
called Campietro, or Field of Peter, there to attend solely to himself and 
God, and by fervent prayer to dispose his soul for the enjoyment of God; for 
he knew that his earthly pilgrimage was drawing to an end, and that he was 
then called to receive the reward of his labors. He took with him into his 
solitude two companions, men of great virtue. His distemper increasing 
very much upon him he desired to be carried back to his convent in Padua; 
but the crowds of people pressing to kiss the hem of his habit were so great 
and so troublesome, that he stopped in the suburbs, and was laid in the 
chamber of the director of the nuns of Arcela, where having received the 
rites of the church with many tears, he recited the seven penitential psalms, 
and a hymn in honor of the Blessed Virgin,224 till he gave up his happy 
soul to him who had created it for his own great glory, on the 13th of June, 
1231, being only thirty-six years old, of which he had lived ten in the order 
of St. Francis. At the first news of his departure the children ran about the 
streets crying out: “The saint is dead!” Innumerable miracles testified his 
sanctity, and he was immediately canonized by pope Gregory IX., in 1232, 
whose bull was dated at Spoletto. That pope had been personally acquainted 
with the saint, and was a great admirer of his virtues. Thirty-two years after 
his death, a stately church was built in Padua for his order, and his remains 
were translated into it. The flesh was all consumed except the tongue, 
which was found incorrupt, red, and as fresh as it was while he was living. 
St. Bonaventure, who was then general of the order, and present at this 
ceremony, took it into his hands, and bathing it with his tears, and kissing it 
with great devotion, said: “O blessed tongue, that didst always praise God, 
and hast been the cause that an infinite number learned to praise him: now it 
appears how precious thou art before Him who framed thee to be employed 
in so excellent and high a function.” The tongue is kept in the same church 
in a most costly case. This is at present a great and famous house of 
conventual Franciscan friars, which often furnishes the university, which is 
certainly to be ranked among the best in Europe, with able professors. The 
sepulchral monument of the saint in the church is exceeding rich and 


magnificent, and the basso-relievo with which it is adorned, a masterpiece 
of art. The costly lamps which hang before it are the several presents of 
many cities. The Portuguese likewise honor him with singular veneration. 
On his miracles, Papebroke the Bollandist may be consulted.2222 Pope 
Gregory IX., in the bull of his canonization says: “We _ therefore 
commanded the said bishop, (of Padua,) brother Jordan, prior of St. 
Bennet’s, and brother John, prior of St. Austin’s, a monastery of the 
Dominicans in Padua, to make diligent scrutiny into the miracles wrought at 
his sepulchre, and into the merits of his life. Having seen the authentic 
proofs of the miracles of the aforesaid venerable man, besides what we 
know ourselves of his holy life and conversation, of which we have had 
experience, we, by the advice of our brethren, together with all the prelates 
with us, have enrolled him in the number of the saints.” He had said before, 
in the same bull: “St. Antony, residing now in heaven, is honored on earth 
by many miracles daily seen at his tomb, of which we are certified by 
authentic writings.” 

While we admire the graces and extraordinary gifts with which God was 
pleased to glorify his servant, we must not forget that he was raised so high, 
only because, by divine grace, through the paths of self-denial and humility, 
he had learned perfectly to die to himself, and to be nothing in his own 
eyes. Pride makes our hearts an abomination to God, and puts him at the 
greatest distance from us. This is the deep wound of our souls, the main- 
spring of all our passions, the deadly poison of virtue, the fortress of the 
devil, and the source of all disorders. If we perfectly root out this evil, then 
will divine grace begin to establish its reign, and display its treasures in our 
souls. 


St. Damhnade, V. 


The eminent spirit of sanctity which the glorious St. Patrick bequeathed as 
it were to a great number of heroic imitators of his virtue, was most 
conspicuous in the wonderful life of this holy virgin, famed in Ireland for an 
extraordinary gift of miracles. She is honored with singular devotion as 
titular saint of the counties of Fermanagh, Cavan, and others. See Colgan in 
MSS. ad 13 Jun. 


June 14! 


St. Basil the Great, C. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CASAREA 


From his own works, and the panegyrics and funeral discourses compiled 
by St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Amphilochius, and St. 
Ephrem, all his intimate acquaintance; and from the church historians. See 
Hermant, Tillemont, Cave, &c.; also Jos. Assemani in Calend. Univ. ad 1 
Jan t. 6, p. 4. 


A. D. 379. 


St. Basil the Great, the illustrious doctor and intrepid champion of the 
church, was born towards the close of the year 329 at Cesarea, the 
metropolis of Cappadocia. His parents were Cappadocians by birth, both 
equally illustrious for their nobility, and descended from a long line of 
renowned heroes. But his father was by extraction from Pontus, where his 
ancestors had long flourished. St. Macrina, his grandmother by the father’s 
side, and her pious husband, whose name has not reached us, suffered the 
confiscation of their estates and torments almost to death for the faith, in the 
reign of Maximinus II. in 311. Another time escaping by flight, they lived 
seven years concealed in the great forests of Pontus, where they were 
wonderfully fed by stags, as St. Gregory Nazianzen assures us.222© Our 
saint’s father, St. Basil the Elder, and his wife St. Emmelia, adorned the 
conjugal state by their saintly conversation. Their marriage was blessed 
with ten children, of which they left nine living, all eminent for virtue; those 
that were married and lived in the world seeming no way inferior in piety to 
those who served God in holy virginity, as St. Gregory Nazianzen tells us. 
Four were sons and the other five daughters. St. Macrina was the eldest of 
all these children, and assisted her mother in training up the rest in perfect 
virtue. The eldest among the boys was St. Basil: the other three were 
Naucratius, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Peter of Sebaste. Our saint was 
the fruit of his mother’s prayers, and in his infancy by the same means 


recovered his health in a dangerous sickness, when he had been given over 
by the physicians, as St. Gregory of Nyssa relates. He received the first 
tincture of virtue from his grandmother St. Macrina the Elder, under whose 
care he passed his infancy in a country-house near Neocesarea, in Pontus, 
and he testifies himself that during his whole life he never forgot the strong 
impressions of piety which her exhortations and holy example made upon 
his tender mind. His father, who was the common master of eloquence and 
piety in Pontus, taught, him the first elements of literature, but died about 
the year 349, soon after the birth of St. Peter of Sebaste. He lived 
sometimes at Caesarea, where our saint was born, and where the sciences 
flourished; and after his decease the young Basil was sent to that great city 
for the sake of the schools. He was then only ten or twelve years old; but he 
far outstripped his age in the proficiency which he made in learning, and 
still more by the fervor with which he daily advanced in piety and devotion. 
He was judged equal in oratory to the best masters in that country when he 
removed to Constantinople, where Libanius, a heathen, the most celebrated 
rhetorician of that age, and one of the first men of the empire, gave public 
lectures with the greatest applause.2222 This professor was charmed with the 
abilities, gravity, and virtue of his scholar. He testifies in his epistles that he 
was in raptures as often as he heard him speak in public. He ever after kept 
an epistolary correspondence with him, and gave him constant marks of the 
highest esteem and veneration.2228 When Basil had made himself master of 
whatever the schools of Caesarea and Constantinople were able to teach 
him, the same laudable thirst after useful learning carried him to Athens, 
which from the days of Pericles, who raised Greece from barbarism, 
remained still the seat of the Muses, and especially of the purity and Attic 
elegance of the Greek tongue, which was preserved in the East, though not 
always with equal splendor, till the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. 
Whereas in the West, the true taste in polite literature began generally to 
decline from the reign of Tiberius, till by the incursions of barbarians it 
seemed almost extinguished.2222 

St. Basil, who had first met and contracted an intimacy with St. Gregory 
Nazianzen at Cesarea, was overjoyed to find so worthy a friend at Athens, 
in 352. St. Gregory, who was arrived there a little before, had credit enough 
to procure his friend a welcome reception, and the great reputation and 


gravity of Basil protected him from the rude treatment with which the 
scholars were wont to receive new-comers.2222 A sympathy of inclinations, 
an equal ardor for virtue and learning, and a mutual esteem for each other’s 
piety and great qualities, formed between the two saints a friendship which 
was not founded in a light and variable affection, but in rooted love and 
motives of true virtue. Hence no jealousy, envy, impatience, or other 
passion, was ever able to impair the union of their hearts, which was not 
like the passions of youth, resembling a spring flower which quickly fades, 
and founded only in base interest, sense, or pleasure. They had no other 
interest or desire than to consecrate themselves entirely to God, and to be to 
each other a mutual comfort, spur, and assistance in attaining to this great 
end. No passion more easily betrays youth than that of sensual fondness 
begun under the sacred name of friendship; nor is there any thing in which 
they are to be more strongly upon their guard against themselves, lest what 
at first seems virtue terminate in passion. This holy pair of perfect friends, 
by their reservedness, watchfulness, confirmed habit of mortification of 
their senses, and assiduous prayer, maintained themselves free from the 
dangerous snares which the enemy of souls never fails to throw in the way 
on such occasions. They conversed together with such gravity, that they 
might have seemed angels destitute of bodies. With this guard over 
themselves, they enjoyed all the support and succor which holy friendship 
in God is capable of affording to pious souls. They had the same lodging 
and the same table; they pursued the same employments, and seemed to 
have but one will. All things were common betwixt them, and in all they 
did they had both this only new, which they made the whole endeavor of all 
their actions, that watching or sleeping, in solitude or in company, at work 
or in study, fasting or taking necessary refreshment, or whatever else they 
did, they might live only to glorify God, continually adore and honor with 
all their faculties the Divine Being, and do his will. All their fervor and 
watchfulness could not have been able to secure their innocence had they 
not carefully shunned the rock of bad company; which St. Gregory 
particularly remarks;292! “Neither did we,” says he, “keep company with 
scholars that were impious, rude, or impudent, but with those that were the 
best and the most peaceable, and those whose conversation brought us 
much profit, being persuaded that it is an illusion to seek the company of 


sinners on pretence to reform or convert them: it is far more to be feared 
they will communicate their poison to us.” A most important precept to all 
men, especially to youth; the neglect of which is the ruin of the strongest 
virtue, and renders abortive all the care and instructions of the most zealous 
parents and pastors, and all the fruit of the best education. St. Gregory adds 
of himself and his friend: “We knew only two streets, and chiefly the first of 
these which led us to the church and to the holy teachers and doctors who 
there attended the service of the altar, and nourished the flock of Christ with 
the food of life. The other street with which we were acquainted, but which 
we held in much less esteem, was the road to the schools, and to our 
masters in the sciences. We left to others the streets which led to the theatre, 
to spectacles, feastings, and diversions. We made it our only and great 
affair; it was our only aim, and all our glory, to be called and to be 
Christians.” 

St. Basil was an adept in all the liberal arts and sciences. An insight into 
every different branch of them contributes exceedingly to improve and 
enlarge the faculties of the mind, and is necessary to every one that would 
excel in any one science, especially, as Tully observes, in oratory. This art 
was in the highest request, and of the greatest use among the Greeks and 
Romans. And our two students in fitting themselves for the ministry of the 
church, spared no pains to perfect themselves in the art of true and genuine 
eloquence. If the fathers seem sometimes to despise it, they speak only of 
the studied and superfluous ornaments of rhetoric which only tickle the ear, 
and in a Christian preacher debase the grandeur and dignity of our 
mysteries, and rather pervert than promote the end for which they are 
revealed to us. Too florid pomp of words takes off from the noble 
simplicity, which best suits the dignity of sacred truths, and which 
inimitably shines in the inspired writings, and renders their genuine 
eloquence superior to the most finished pieces of all profane orators. But 
with this simplicity are compatible the truest grandeur, and the most 
agreeable charms and beauty of diction of which any subject matter is 
susceptible. And St. Gregory Nazianzen and other fathers have shown, that 
though the divine truths are not preached to us in the persuasive words of 
human wisdom,2222 nevertheless the proper succors of eloquence are not to 
be slighted by pastors in the ministry of the word. Those who degrade that 


sublime office by a want of method in their discourses, or by a low 
grovelling expression, dishonor God whose ambassadors they are, 
depreciate his divine word, and by their carelessness and sloth give the 
faithful a contempt and distaste for the most inestimable treasure, with the 
dispensation of which God hath honored them. And every one who is called 
to the care of souls is bound to exert his utmost efforts to qualify himself to 
publish to men the great truths of salvation with a dignity that becomes the 
great importance of that function which is the first, the principal, and the 
most indispensable duty of every pastor, and on which depends the 
salvation of most of the souls that are committed to his care. Basil and 
Nazianzen in this view applied themselves to the study of oratory, and 
imitating the industry of a Thucydides or a Demosthenes, they with 
incredible pains formed their style upon the best models.2222 

St. Basil excelled likewise in poesy, philosophy, and every other branch 
of literature. By many observations on natural philosophy scattered in his 
works, especially in his book, On the creation, or work of six days, called 
Hexaémeron, it appears that his skill in the history of nature was more just 
and more extensive than that of Aristotle, notwithstanding the helps which 
the treasures of an Alexander were able to procure him. In logic, such were 
his superior abilities, and dexterity, that it would have been more easy for a 
man to draw himself out of a labyrinth than to extricate himself from the 
web in which this great doctor entangled his adversaries by the force of his 
reasoning, says St. Gregory. He contented himself with learning the general 
principles of geometry, medicine, and the like sciences, rightly judging such 
an insight into all the arts of extreme use to a person who would excel in 
any of them, but despising whatever seemed useless to one who had 
devoted himself solely to religion and piety. In checking thus his curiosity 
and natural thirst after knowledge, according to the excellent reflection of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, he was not less admirable for what he neglected in 
the sciences than for what he learned. After his preparatory studies, he 
applied himself to the assiduous meditation of the holy scriptures, that 
inexhausted fund of heavenly sentiments and knowledge. He seasoned his 
other studies with the assiduous reading of the works of the fathers. Thus 
did our great doctor enrich himself with that precious treasure, with which 


he stored his mind, and qualified himself in so excellent a manner for the 
ministry of the divine word,224 and the advancement of piety. 

Basil was soon regarded at Athens as an oracle both in sacred and 
profane learning. Both masters and students used their utmost endeavors to 
fix him among them; but he thought it incumbent upon him rather to serve 
his own country. Wherefore leaving St. Gregory some time behind him, he 
went from Athens in 355, and repaired to Cwsarea in Cappadocia, where, 
being yet young, he opened a public school of oratory. He was also 
prevailed upon to plead at the bar: these being, in that age, the principal 
employs in which young orators and noblemen showed their abilities, and 
improved themselves in the art of speaking. Philosophy had already raised 
Basil above ambition, and he contemned posts of honor, and all the 
glittering advantages with which the world flattered him. He had always led 
a most virtuous and regular life, and sought only the kingdom of God. Yet 
seeing himself received by his countrymen with the greatest applause, every 
one testifying the highest esteem for his person and extraordinary 
endowments, he felt his heart secretly assaulted by a temptation to vain- 
glory, and a lurking satisfaction in the empty esteem of men. The danger of 
this enemy made him tremble for his soul; and he shortly after determined 
entirely to renounce the world, in order to remove himself further from its 
precipices. The zealous exhortations of his devout sister Macrina, and his 
friend Nazianzen, contributed not a little to strengthen him in this heroic 
resolution, and instil into his soul a love of holy poverty, and a contempt of 
human glory, with a relish for the more sublime philosophy of perfect 
virtue. By their advice he gave away the greatest part of his estate to the 
poor; and tousing himself as from a lethargy, he began to behold the true 
light of heavenly wisdom, and thoroughly to understand the emptiness of 
worldly science, and all human things. In these dispositions he embraced 
the penitential and laborious state of a poor monk. Libanius, the famous 
heathen orator, was much struck at the generous magnanimity with which 
the saint despised the world while it caressed and flattered him, and this 
haughty sophist could not forbear exceedingly to admire and extol so heroic 
a greatness of soul. St. Basil and his friend St. Gregory, among the things 
which they forsook in renouncing the world, often enumerate eloquence, 
but mean the gaudy trimmings and empty delicacies of that art, which only 


please the ear; or they speak of the profane use of eloquence, to renounce 
which, specially in that age, was certainly a great sacrifice. For both by 
their example and works they condemn those Christian preachers, who, 
pretending to imitate the inspired apostles, cover their laziness and 
ignorance with a contemptuous disdain of the art of eloquence.2222 “After 
having forsaken the world,” says St. Gregory, “I have reserved only 
eloquence; and I do not repent the pains and fatigue I have suffered by sea 
and land, in order to attain it: I could wish for my own sake, and that of my 
friends, that we possessed all its force.”222© And in another place,2222 “This 
alone remains of what I once possessed; and I offer, devote, and consecrate 
it entire to my God. The voice of his command, and the impulse of his 
spirit, have made me abandon all things beside, to barter all I was master of 
for the precious stone of the gospel. Thus I am become, or rather I wish 
ardently to become, that happy merchant who exchanges contemptible and 
perishable goods for others that are excellent and eternal. But being a 
minister of the gospel, I devote myself solely to the duty of preaching: I 
embrace it as my lot, and will never forsake it.” 

St. Basil, reflecting that the name of a monk would be his more heavy 
condemnation unless he faithfully fulfilled the obligations of that state, in 
357 travelled over Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, and visited the most 
celebrated monasteries and hermits of the deserts in those countries, 
carefully instructing himself in all the duties and exercises of a monastic 
life. He was much edified by the example of those holy men, who by all 
their actions showed that they regarded themselves as travellers on earth, 
and citizens of heaven; and their conversation very much encouraged him to 
fervor in his resolution. In all his travels he was careful to choose only those 
for fathers and guides of his soul in the paths of heaven, whose faith was 
conformable to that of the Catholic church, as he assures us.2228 In 358 he 
returned into Cappadocia, and was ordained Reader by Dianeus, the old 
bishop of Cesarea, by whom he had formerly been baptized. This prelate 
professed himself a Catholic, but had been unwarily seduced into some 
false steps in favor of the Arians. He had joined the Eusebians at Antioch in 
341, and at Sardica or Philopopolis in 347; and when the council of Rimini 
in 359 had omitted the word Consubstantial in its decree, which the 
emperor had compelled the oriental bishops to subscribe. Dianeeus had the 


weakness to comply. This was a sensible affliction to Basil, who respected 
him as his pastor, and had found him an affable and grave man. But union it 
faith prevailing more with the saint than any other ties, he, upon this 
subscription, separated himself from his communion. The saint left 
Cappadocia in 358, and retired into Pontus, to the house of his grandmother, 
situated on the banks of the river Iris. His mother Emmelia, and his sister 
Macrina, had there founded a nunnery, which was at that time governed by 
the latter. St. Basil established a monastery of men on the opposite side of 
the river, which he governed five years, till in 362 he resigned the abbacy to 
his brother St. Peter of Sebaste. About seven or eight furlongs from the 
monastery of St. Macrina, stood the church of the forty martyrs, enriched 
with an ample portion of their relics, and famous in the writings of St. Basil 
and his friends. The place was not far from Neocesarea. St. Basil founded 
several other monasteries both of men and women in different parts of 
Pontus, which he continued to superintend even when he was bishop. For 
their direction he drew up his ascetic works, which consist chiefly of his 
Longer and Shorter Rules for cenobites or monks who live in community: 
in them he prefers the cenobitic life to the eremitical, as generally the more 
secure; he inculcates frequently that a monk ought to manifest to his 
superior all that passes most secret in his soul, and submit himself in all 
things to his direction: he orders that monks exercise hospitality to 
strangers, but without providing for them any dainty fare, which he said 
was as absurd as if they should have better clothes than their ordinary habits 
to receive them in; and adds this remark, that an austere diet would rid them 
of the trouble of idle visitants of a worldly spirit, which a neglect of this 
advice would invite. He says the table of a monk ought to teach even 
strangers sobriety.2222 He mentions, and excellently recommends each 
canonical hour of prayer, and though some have denied it, that of Prime,2248 
by which we consecrate the first fruits of our thoughts to God, and fill our 
hearts, before all other things, with thoughts of God, and with his holy 
joy.2°4! The Monastic Constitutions which are ascribed to St. Basil, differ 
from these two rules in several articles, and are not ascribed to this father by 
any ancient author. Ceillier thinks them of somewhat a later date. The rule 
of St. Basil is universally followed to this day by all the oriental monks, 
even by those who call themselves of the order of St. Antony. 


We have the truest image of this great patriarch in the glass which he 
holds to us in his writings; and it would be doing an injury to virtue not to 
give some kind of portraiture of him in his retired life, which has been the 
model upon which, in every succeeding age, many eminent saints have 
formed themselves in perfect virtue. He never had more than one tunic and 
one coat, lay on the ground, sometimes watched whole nights, and never 
made use of a bath, which before the use of linen, and in hot climates, was a 
very rare and extraordinary denial. He wore a long hair-cloth in the night, 
but not by day, that it might be concealed from men. He inured himself to 
bear the sharpest cold, which in the mountains of Pontus is very severe; and 
he never allowed himself the refreshment of any other fire than the heat of 
the sun. His only repast in the day was on bread and clear water, except that 
on festivals he added a few herbs; and so sparing were his meals, that he 
seemed almost to live without nourishment. St. Gregory of Nyssa compares 
his abstinence to the fast of Elias. who ate nothing for forty days; and Saint 
Gregory Nazianzen facetiously banters him upon his excessive paleness, 
that his body scarce seemed to have any life;2* and in another place he 
says,2243 that he was without a wife, without estate or goods, without flesh, 
and seemingly without blood. The saint himself testifies that he treated his 
body as a slave which was ever ready to revolt, unless continually kept 
under with a severe hand. From his epistles, it appears that he was subject 
to frequent, and almost perpetual infirmities. In one he says, that in his best 
state of health, he was weaker than patients that are given over by the 
physicians usually are.2°44 His interior mortification of the will, and his 
profound humility, were far more wonderful. We have a proof of this latter 
in his constant desire to bury himself as much as possible in solitude, and to 
live unknown to men. In his letters he ascribes all the calamities of the 
world to his own sins. Solitude did not render him austere or morose to 
others: he always seemed the mildest and most patient of men. Libanius the 
pagan philosopher admired nothing in him so much as his astonishing 
meekness and sweetness towards all; which yet he tempered with an 
amiable gravity. He was a great lover of chastity, and built several 
monasteries for virgins, to whom he gave a written rule. About the year 359 
he sold the remainder of his estate for the benefit of the poor during a great 
famine. St. Gregory Nazianzen assures us that he lived in the greatest 


poverty possible, and that this his resolution was as firm as a rock amidst 
the waters. He cheerfully divested himself of all he possessed in the world, 
that he might more securely pass through the dangerous sea of this life; for 
of all his temporal goods he did not reserve the least thing to himself; and 
even when he was bishop he was content to receive his subsistence from the 
charity of his friends. It was his riches to have no earthly goods, and to 
follow naked the cross of his Saviour, which was all his treasure. In every 
monastic exercise and virtue, he strove to copy, and even outdo, the most 
perfect examples he had seen in the deserts of Syria and Egypt. In imitation 
of those monks, he wore a rough coarse habit, with a girdle, and shoes made 
of untanned leather; but he principally studied to practise the interior virtues 
of humility, penance, and mortification, of which the dress and manner of 
life were only the exterior marks or symbols.2° He divided his time in the 
desert betwixt prayer, meditation of the holy scriptures, and manual labor. 
He also went frequently into the neighboring country to instruct the 
peasants in the principles of their holy faith, and to exhort them to the love 
of virtue.248 One thing seemed at first wanting to him in his dear solitude, 
which was the company of St. Gregory Nazianzen, without whom he 
seemed deprived of one half of himself. Being therefore delighted with the 
charms of his cell, he endeavored to make his friend a partner in his 
happiness, and to procure to himself the comfort and assistance of his 
company and example. He therefore invited him by several letters to come 
to him. In one of these24/ he excellently describes the advantages of 
retirement for holy prayer, and the perfect subduing of the passions. He 
defines a monk one whose prayer is continual, who seasons his manual 
labor with that holy exercise, particularly with singing the psalms, whose 
heart is always lifted up to God, and whose only study it is to adorn his soul 
with virtues by assiduous meditation on the holy scriptures. He reduces the 
meals of a monk to one refection a day, and that on bread and water: and 
curtails his sleep by putting an end to it at midnight, and dedicating the rest 
of the night to prayer. He lays down rules for silence, modesty in exterior 
dress and carriage, and the like. The two SS. Gregory assure us that our 
Saint in this letter gives us a true portraiture of himself. Nazianzen 
complied, and followed Basil into his retirement in Pontus. That saint 
describes the extreme austerity of the life which they led in a poor open 


hovel, with a little barren garden which they cultivated.24® And he 
afterwards regretted the loss of the sweet tranquillity and happiness which 
they there enjoyed when occupied in singing psalms, watching in prayer 
which transported their souls to heaven, and exercising their bodies in 
manual labor, carrying wood, hewing stones, digging canals of water, 
planting trees, and the like.2“2 The two saints pursued together their studies 
of the holy scriptures. But in 362 St. Basil, taking with him some of his 
monks, returned to Cesarea in Cappadocia. 

Julian the Apostate, ascending the imperial throne in 361, wrote to St. 
Basil, whom he had known at Athens, and invited him to his court. The 
Saint answered him, that the state of life in which he was engaged rendered 
it impossible for him to comply with his desire. Julian dissembled his anger 
for the present; but when the saint was come to Cesarea, he again wrote to 
him, saying, artfully, that he had not altered his sentiments in his regard, 
though he had given him just reason for it; yet he ordered him to pay into 
his exchequer one thousand pounds of gold, threatening, in case of refusal, 
that he would level the city of Caesarea with the ground.22°2 The saint, no 
way moved at his threats, calmly replied, that far from being able to raise so 
large a sum, he had not of his own enough to purchase himself subsistence 
for one day. He added boldly in his letter, that he was surprised to see him 
neglect the essential duties of his crown, and provoke the anger of God by 
openly contemning his worship.222! The emperor, enraged at this rebuke, 
marked out St. Basil and St. Gregory Nazianzen for victims to his 
resentment after his return from his Persian expedition, in which he himself 
perished in June, 363. Dianeus, bishop of Cesarea, falling sick, sent for St. 
Basil, and protested to him that if he had signed the confession of Rimini he 
had done it without knowing the evil which it contained, and that he never 
had any other faith than that which was agreeable to the Nicene council, to 
which he steadfastly adhered: upon which St. Basil was reconciled to him. 
After his death, Eusebius, a layman, was advanced to that see; and some 
time after St. Basil was by him ordained priest by compulsion, as St. 
Gregory Nazianzen assures us, who wrote to him a letter of comfort and 
advice on that occasion.2222 Our saint continued the same manner of life in 
the city which he had led in the desert, except that to his other labors he 
added that of preaching assiduously to the people. He erected there a 


monastery for men and another for women. Eusebius, the bishop, who stood 
in need of such an eloquent and prudent assistant, had for that purpose 
raised him to the priesthood. Nevertheless, by a frailty incident to men who 
watch not carefully over their own hearts, (by which expression of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen we must understand a secret passion of jealousy,) he 
afterwards fell out with him, and removed him from his church. The people 
of Cesarea and many bishops took part in favor of Basil against the bishop; 
but the saint, rejoicing to see himself again at liberty, privately withdrew, 
and returned to his former retreat in Pontus, where he recovered again the 
company of St. Gregory Nazianzen. This happened in 363. It is observed by 
some that St. Basil for some time corresponded and communicated with 
Basil of Ancyra, Eustathius of Sebaste, and Silvanus of Tarsus, who became 
ringleaders among the Semi-Arians: but though they refused to admit the 
word Consubstantial, they at that time explained their sentiments in such a 
manner as to appear orthodox, especially with respect to the article of the 
divinity of the Son of God; and they showed great zeal against the Arians. 
Some of them denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost, but concealed this 
error some time under ambiguous terms, pretending that they only disputed 
about certain expressions Wherefore the conduct of St. Athanasius and St. 
Hilary, when they wrote their books on Synods, was the same towards them 
with that of St. Basil. 

While our saint during three years breathed the sweet air of retirement the 
empire was agitated by several revolutions. The Catholic emperor, Jovian, 
dying in February, 364, Valentinian was chosen to fill the imperial throne, 
who immediately named his brother Valens emperor of the East. This latter 
suffered himself to be seduced into heresy by two profligate Arian bishops, 
Eudoxius of Constantinople and Euzoius of Antioch; and in 366 took a 
journey to Cesarea with the intent of putting the churches of that city into 
the hands of the Arians. St. Basil had then lost St. Gregory, and being 
invited back by his bishop, Eusebius, and alarmed at the dangers of that 
church, he hastened to defend it against the persecutions of heresy. Upon 
his arrival at Cesarea, he opposed the Arians with so much prudence and 
courage, that after many attempts they were obliged to desist from their 
pretensions with shame and confusion. He was no less vigilant by his 
zealous sermons to instil into the faithful the most perfect maxims of virtue, 
reconcile all differences, and extinguish lawsuits. When violent hail and 


storms had destroyed the harvest, and a famine filled the country with 
desolation, the poor in their extreme necessity found relief in the boundless 
charity of Basil, who, like another Joseph, opened for their abundant supply 
the coffers of the rich. He with his own hands distributed among them bread 
and other provisions, waited upon them at table with an apron before him, 
and with wonderful humility washed their feet. By his deference, prudence, 
zeal, and charity, he won the affection of Eusebius, who conceived the 
highest esteem for him, and made great use of his counsels in all affairs. 
That prelate dying about the middle of the year 370, in the arms of Basil, 
the saint was chosen and consecrated archbishop of that metropolitical 
church. St. Athanasius expressed an extraordinary joy at this promotion, 
which already announced the greatest victories over a triumphing heresy. 

St. Basil being placed in this dignity, seemed as much to surpass himself 
as he had before surpassed others. He preached to his people even on 
working days, both morning and evening, and so thronged were his 
auditories that he calls them a sea;22°3 and they listened with so great 
eagerness to his discourses that he compares himself to a mother who is 
obliged, after her breasts are drained, still to give them to her dear babe, by 
that fruitless satisfaction to hinder his crying. So was he obliged, as he says, 
in order to satisfy the ardor of his flock, to make his voice heard by them, 
when a long sickness had exhausted his strength, and rendered him almost 
unable to speak.22°4 He established at Caesarea many devout practices 
which he had seen observed in Egypt, Syria, and other places; as that of all 
meeting in the church to public morning prayer, and singing certain psalms 
together before sunrise, at which many assisted with the deepest 
compunction, and with torrents of tears.2222 He testifies that the people then 
communicated at Cesarea every Sunday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, 
and on all the feasts of the martyrs.222° When the province was afflicted 
with a great drought, the good pastor prostrated himself in prayer before 
God till the scourge was removed, as his brother of Nyssa relates. If it be 
one of the principal duties of a bishop to look upon himself as the guardian 
and trustee of the poor, as St. Justin styles him,22 this charge St. Basil 
most faithfully fulfilled. Besides his other excessive charities he founded a 
vast hospital, which Nazianzen calls a new city, which continued famous 
long after his time, and was from him called Basiliades. The same author 


says that “Having well considered it, he thought it might deservedly be 
reckone among the miracles of the world; so numerous were the poor and 
sick that came thither, and so admirable was the care and order with which 
they were served.” St. Basil frequently visited it, comforted the patients, 
and instructed and preached to them. His compassion for the spiritual 
miseries of souls which vice, heresy, and schism seduced, was to him a 
perpetual source of tears and sighs to the Father of mercies in their behalf; 
and his zeal made him spare no pains, and fear no dangers to apply all 
possible remedies to their evils. of this we have a remarkable proof in the 
glorious triumph which he gained over the emperor Valens. 

That prince seeing this saint stand as an impregnable tower, baffling all 
the efforts of his heresy, resolved to remove him out of the way. By several 
acts of violence and persecution, he had already struck a terror into the 
orthodox pastors. Reeking with the blood of many martyrs, Valens passed 
like lightning through several provinces, blasting them with Arianism, and 
arrived in Cappadocia, ready to dart his thunder upon the great archbishop 
of Caesarea, who alone stood more in his way than all the rest together. He 
sent before him the prefect Modestus, with orders to prevail upon Basil by 
threats or promises to communicate with his Arians. Modestus being seated 
on his tribunal, attended by the lictors with their fasces, summoned St. Basil 
to appear before him. The saint came with a cheerful and undaunted 
countenance. The prefect received him courteously, and with many smooth 
words endeavored to bring him to a compliance with the emperor’s desire. 
But perceiving this method made no impression, he assumed a haughty air, 
said to him in an angry tone: “Basil, what dost thou mean by opposing so 
great an emperor, whom all obey? Art thou under no apprehensions of 
feeling the effects of the power we are armed with?” Basil. “To what does 
this power extend?” Modestus. “To confiscation of goods, banishment, 
tortures, and death.” Basil. “If you can threaten me with any thing worse 
than this, do so: for none of all these things give me the least uneasiness.” 
Modestus. “How so?” Basil. “He that has nothing to lose is secure against 
confiscation. I am master of nothing but a few books and the rags I wear, 
neither of which, I presume, you have any great occasion for. As to 
banishment, I know of no such thing in your power to inhabit upon me, who 
account not the country I now inhabit my own. Heaven only is my country. 
I as little fear your torments: my emaciated body cannot hold out long under 


them. The first stroke will dispatch me, and put an end both to my life and 
pain. Much less do I dread death, which I regard as a favor; for it will bring 
me sooner to my Creator, for whom alone I live.” Modestus. “Never did any 
mar yet talk at this rate of freedom and unconcernedness to Modestus.” 
Basil. “Perhaps this is the first time you ever had to do with a bishop. In all 
other occurrences we bishops are of all men living the meekest and most 
submissive: we do not carry ourselves haughtily towards the meanest 
pleteian, much less towards persons vested with such power. But where the 
cause of God and religion is at stake, we overlook all things else, regarding 
God alone. Your fire, daggers, beasts, and burning pincers, in this cause are 
our option and delight; you may threaten and torment us, but can never 
overcome us.” Modestus. “I give you till to-morrow to deliberate upon the 
matter.” Basil. “I shall be the same man to-morrow that I am today.”2298 
The prefect could not but admire the saint’s intrepidity, and going out the 
next day to meet the emperor, who was coming into the city, he informed 
him of what had passed between himself and Basil, and expressed his 
astonishment at his heroic courage. Valens, enraged at the miscarriage 
would assist himself at a second trial of skill upon the holy confessor, 
together with Modestus, and an officer of his household called 
Demosthenes the most insolent and brutish of men. Afterwards the prefect 
ventured upon a third attack; but the stout soldier of Christ acquired each 
time greater glory by his courage; so that Modestus, in the end, said to the 
emperor: “We are overcome: this man is above our threats;” and Valens laid 
aside for that time all further attempts upon him. On the feast of the 
Epiphany the emperor went to the great church, and was much surprised 
and edified with the good order and respect with which the divine office 
was celebrated, and above all with the devotion and piety with which the 
archbishop performed the divine service at the altar. The emperor did not 
presume to present himself to the communion, knowing he would have 
been rejected; but he went up trembling at the offertory, and made the usual 
offering, which the bishop did not refuse, dispensing with the rigor of the 
ecclesiastical canons on such an occasion. 

Nevertheless, the next day, Valens, to satisfy the importunities of his 
Arian bishops, ordered that Basil should depart into banishment. But at the 
time that the emperor gave this order against the saint, God, in the high 


court of heaven, passed a sentence against his only son, named Valentinian 
Galatus, a child then about six years old. That very night was the royal 
infant seized with a violent fever, under which the physicians were not able 
to give him the least relief; and the empress Dominica told the emperor, that 
this calamity was a just punishment of heaven for his banishing Basil; on 
which account she had been disquieted by terrible dreams. Whereupon 
Valens sent for the saint, who was then just preparing to go into banishment. 
No sooner had the saint set foot within the palace, but the young prince’s 
fever began sensibly to abate, and Basil assured his parents of his absolute 
recovery, provided they would order him to be instructed in the Catholic 
faith. The emperor accepted the condition, St. Basil prayed, and the young 
prince was cured. But Valens, unfaithful to his promise, afterwards suffered 
an Arian bishop to baptize the child, who immediately relapsed and 
died.22°° This stroke did not make Valens enter into himself; but growing 
more hardened by the contempt of grace, he gave a second order for 
banishing Basil. Going to sign it, he took for this purpose one of those reeds 
which the ancients used as we do pens, which many eastern people do at 
this day. This reed broke in his hands, as did a second, and a third in like 
manner, as refusing to write; and as he was taking a fourth he found his 
hand tremble, and the sinews of his arm slackened, which made him in a 
fright tear the paper, and leave Basil in quiet.2°°° The prefect Modestus was 
not so ungrateful to him as the emperor had been; for recovering of a 
dangerous sickness by his charitable visit and prayers, he acknowledged the 
benefit done him, and was ever after the saint’s friend. 

St. Basil took two journeys into Armenia, to pacify certain disturbances 
and to redress scandals caused by the heretics in those parts. In 371, 
Cappadocia was divided by an imperial law into two provinces, and of the 
second Tyana was made the metropolis. Whereupon Anthimus, bishop of 
that city, claimed the jurisdiction of a metropolitan, grounding his 
pretensions on the civil division of the province; because it often happened 
that the bishop of the metropolis of a province was made an archbishop, 
though this was no general rule: for all ecclesiastical jurisdiction is derived 
from the church; and no patriarch or synod had raised the dignity of the 
church of Tyana to be metropolitical. Wherefore St. Basil justly rejected the 
pretended claim of Anthimus, and appointed St. Gregory Nazianzen bishop 


of Sasima in that province. But St. Gregory never got possession of that see; 
and St. Basil at length allowed that the church of Tyana should, on certain 
conditions, be honored with the dignity which it claimed. In 373 the saint 
was visited with a dangerous fit of illness, in which he was once thought 
dead.22&! Yet he recovered, and took the benefit of the hot baths. In 376, 
Demosthenes, vicar to the prefectus-pretorii, being made governor of 
Cappadocia, favored Eustathius of Sebaste, and the other Arians, and raised 
a violent persecution against the Catholics, especially the friends of St. 
Basil. But the emperor Valens being defeated and burned in a cottage in 
Thrace by the Goths, whom he himself had infected with the Arian heresy, 
on the 9th of August, 378, peace was restored to the church by the emperor 
Gratian. St. Basil fell sick the same year, and prepared himself for his 
passage to eternity. The whole city in the utmost grief and consternation 
resorted to his house, ready to use violence to his soul, if it were possible, 
that it might not quit its habitation. But the time was come in which God 
had decreed to recompense his faithful servant, and the saint with these 
words in his mouth: “Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit,” 
departed this life on the 1st of January, 379, being fifty-one years old. His 
riches he had sent before him to heaven, and he did not leave enough for a 
tomb-stone; but the people not only erected an everlasting monument for 
him in their hearts, but also honored him with funeral obsequies 
magnificent to the last degree. His sacred remains were carried by the hands 
of saints, and accompanied by an incredible confluence of people. Every 
one was for touching his shroud, and the bed on which he had slept, 
thinking to receive some blessing from their devotion. Sighs and 
lamentations drowned the singing of the psalms: the very pagans and Jews 
wept with the Christians, lamenting the death of the common father of all, 
and the great doctor of the world. Those that knew him, took a pleasure in 
recounting his minutest actions, and every expression they had heard from 
his mouth; and such was their love for him, that they affected to imitate him 
in his gestures, his beard, his gravity, and his slow delivery in speaking. 
They made it a fashion to copy after him in the form of his bed, his clothes, 
and spare table. Thus writes St. Gregory Nazianzen, who, in his panegyric 
of St. Basil, displays the virtues of his friend in such a manner as must 
make his discourse no less immortal on earth than the saint whom he 


praised.2%2 St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Amphilochius, and St. Ephrem, also 
wrote panegyrics in his honor. The two first of these testify that 
immediately after the death of the saint, the Greeks kept his festival on the 
1st of June, as they do at this day: the Latins have always transferred it to 
the 14th of June, the day on which he was ordained bishop. Theodoret gives 
him the title of the Great, which epithet has been always appropriated to 
him. He is styled by the same father, the light of the universe; by St. 
Sophronius, the honor and ornament of the church; by St. Isidore of 
Pelusium, a mar inspired by God; and by the general council of Chalcedon, 
the great Basil, the minister of grace who has explained the truth to the 
whole earth. Photius Erasmus, in his excellent preface prefixed to the Greek 
edition of St. Basil’s works, in 1532, and many other judicious critics, call 
St. Basil the most accomplished orator that ever lived, and his style the best 
model of genuine eloquence. Rollin and all others place him at least in the 
first class, as one of the greatest masters of eloquence. Photius writes,22& 
that “Whoever desires to become a panegyrist or orator, will neither need 
Platonor Demosthenes if he takes Basil for his original. For there is no 
writer whose diction is more pure, more beautiful, and more expressive, or 
whose sense is stronger or more full. He joins all the powers of persuasion 
with sweetness and perspicuity, and his whole discourse runs like a still 
river which flows smoothly, and as it were of its own accord from its 
spring.” Like Thucydides and Demosthenes, he is always pressing upon 
himself by the multitude of his thoughts, and the close union they bear one 
with another. The liveliness and justness of his ideas, and the fruitfulness of 
his imagination, vie with the perspicuity of his expressions; the 
harmoniousness of his numbers corresponds everywhere with the sense; and 
his style, by the beauty of its tropes and its easy transitions, rivals the 
Sweetness and smoothness of Xenophon and Plato. Above all, the clearness 
of his understanding and the truth of his sentiments shine in whatever he 
writes, and his animated diction and commanding genius brighten whatever 
comes under his pen, carry light into the darkest recesses, and impress his 
own most lively images on his readers.22% St. Gregory of Nazianzen says 
of his writings:22®2 “When I read his treatise of the Creation, I seem to 
behold my Creator striking all things out of nothing; when I run over his 
writings against the heretics, methinks the fire of Sodom sparkles in my 


view, flashes upon the enemies of the faith, and consumes their criminal 
tongues to ashes. When I consider his treatise of the Holy Ghost, I find the 
God working within me, and I am no longer afraid of publishing aloud the 
truth: when I look into the Explications of the Holy Scripture, I dive into the 
most profound abyss of mysteries. His panegyrics of the martyrs make me 
to despise my body, and to seem animated with the same noble ardor of 
battle His moral discourses assist me to purify both my body and soul, that I 
may become a worthy temple of God, and an instrument of his praise, to 
make known his glory and his power.” 

St. Basil was justly admired, not so much for his extraordinary learning 
and eloquence, as for his profound humility and eminent zeal and piety. 
This is the only true greatness. If this saint, with his extraordinary talents, 
had made a fortune in the world, gained applause, riches, and the first 
honors in the empire, what would all this have availed him? What 
advantage is it now to Demosthenes and Cicero to have been the masters of 
eloquence? True Christian virtue is the only solid glory and real good. Basil 
was only great, because he devoted himself and all his talents to the glory of 
God, and to procure advantages which surpass all things temporal, and 
which never fade. 


St.s Rufinus and Valerius, MM. 


They were overseers of the imperial taxes near the river Vesle, in the 
territory of Soissons. They were Christians, and their fasts and plentiful 
almsdeeds were proofs of their extraordinary piety. The emperor Maximian 
Herculius, having defeated the Bagande near Paris, left the bloody 
persecutor, Rictius Varus, the prefectus-pretorii, in Gaul, with an order to 
employ all means in his power to extirpate, if possible, the Christian name. 
After much blood spilled at Rheims, he came to Soissons, and gave orders 
for Rufinus and Valerius to be brought before him. They had hid themselves 
in a wood, but were discovered, put on the rack, torn with scourges armed 
with leaden balls, and at length beheaded on the high road leading to 
Soissons. They suffered in the third age. The ancient Martyrologies mention 
them on the 14th of June. See their acts abridged by Tillemont, t. 4, p. 459. 


St. Methodius, Confessor 


PATRIARCH OF CONSTATINOPLE 


He was a Sicilian of high birth, and very learned. Forsaking the world, he 
built a monastery in the island of Chio, but was afterwards called to 
Constantinople by the patriarch St. Nicephorus, whom he accompanied in 
his two banishments, under the Iconoclast emperor, Leo the Armenian. In 
817 he was sent by that patriarch Apocrisiarius or Nuncio to Rome. Upon 
he news of the death of St. Nicephorus, he returned to Constantinople; but 
was thrown into prison by the heretical emperor Michael the Stammerer, 
where he remained till the end of his reign. In 830 he was released by the 
Catholic empress Theodora, but soon after banished by her impious 
husband Theophilus. That prince dying in 842, Theodora became regent for 
her son Michael III., and placed Methodius in the patriarchal chair of 
Constantinople. He purged that church of heresy, and instituted an annual 
least of thanksgiving, called the Festival of Orthodoxy. Having filled that 
see four years, he died of a dropsy on the 14th of June, 846. His immediate 
successor, St. Ignatius, celebrated his festival yearly, and it is kept both by 
the Latin and Greek churches. Having had his jaw broke in the persecution, 
he wore a bandage under his chin to support it. The works of St. Methodius 
consist of penitential canons, certain sermons, and an encomium of St. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, in which some think he made use of the works of 
Hilduin, which he probably saw at Rome. See his life, written by a 
contemporary author in the Bollandists, and Fleury b. 48, n. 48. 


St. Docmael, C 


Dom. Lobineau, in his Lives of the Saints of Brittany,22®° was at a loss to 
discover who this saint was. But the English and British Calendars inform 
us that he flourished in Pembrokeshire in the sixth century. By his fervor in 
the practice of all virtues, especially prayer and penance, he was a living 
instance of the maxim laid down by St. Bernard,22®/ that “the humiliations 
of the cross are sweet to a soul which is sensible of what she owes to him 
who was crucified for love of her.” Ah! shall we set any bounds to our 
endeavors to love him every day and in every action with greater and 
greater fervor, seeing we shall never be able to love him so much either as 
he deserves or as he loves us, base and defiled as we are! St. Docmael is 
titular patron of the church of Pomerit-Jaudy, in the diocese of Trequier, in 
Brittany, where he is honored under the name of St. Toél. See Chatelain, p. 
295. 


St. Nennus or Nehemias, Abbot 


Was of the family of the O’Birns. In 654 he succeeded St. Endeus upon his 
demise in the government of the great monastery of the isles of Aran, which 
formerly were two, before the name of Bute was given to one of them. The 
festival of St. Nennus has been always kept with great solemnity in many 
parts of Ireland. See Colgan in MSS., ad 14 Jun. 


St. Psalmodius, Hermit 


He was of an illustrious Irish or Scottish family, and renounced the world to 
form himself in the school of virtue, under the discipline of St. Brendan. By 
the advice of that holy man, he passed into France, and addressed himself to 
St. Leontius, bishop of Saintes, about the year 630, under whose spiritual 
direction he made still higher progress in Christian perfection. The latter 
part of his life he spent in a little cell in the forest of Grie, in the territory of 
Limoges. His relics are kept in a silver shrine in the collegiate church of St. 
Agapetus, in Languedoc, and he is honored on the 6th of August. See 
Colgan, ad 14 Jun. 


June 15" 


St.s Vitus or Guy, Crescentia, and Modestus, MM 


SEE THE COLLECTIONS OF PAPEBROKE, T. 2, JUNI, P. 1013. 


IN THE BEGINNING OF THE FOURTH CENTURY 


These saints are mentioned with distinction in the ancient Martyrologies 
According to their acts they were natives of Sicily. Vitus, or Guy, was a 
child nobly born, who had the happiness to be instructed in the faith, and 
inspired with the most perfect sentiments of his religion by his Christian 
nurse, named Crescentia, and her faithful husband Modestus. His father 
Hylas was extremely incensed when he discovered the child’s invincible 
aversion to idolatry; and finding him not to be overcome by stripes and such 
like chastisements, he delivered him up to Valerian, the governor, who in 
vain tried all his arts to work him into compliance with his father’s will and 
the emperor’s edicts. He escaped out of their hinds, and, together with 
Crescentia and Modestus, fled into Italy. They there met with the crown of 
martyrdom, in Lucania, in the persecution of Dioclesian. The heroic spirit 
of martyrdom which we admire in St. Vitus, was owing to the early 
impressions of piety which he received from the lessons and example of a 
virtuous nurse: of such infinite importance is the choice of virtuous 
preceptors, nurses, and servants about children. 

This reflection unfolds the reason why certain courts and ages were so 
fruitful in saints. The pagan Romans were solicitous that no slave should 
ever have access to their children who did not speak with perfect elegance 
and purity of language; and shall not a Christian be as careful as to manners 
and virtue? It is a fatal mistake to imagine that infants are ever too young to 
be infected with the contagion of vice. No age receives deeper impressions, 
or observes more narrowly every thing that passes in others; nor is any 
thing so easily or so insensibly imbibed as a spirit of vanity, pride, revenge, 
obstinacy, or sloth; or harder to be ever corrected. What a happiness for an 
infant to be formed from the mother’s breast as it were naturally to all 
virtue, and for the spirit of simplicity, meekness, goodness, and piety to be 


moulded in its tender frame. Such a foundation being well laid, further 
graces are abundantly communicated, and a soul improves daily these 
seeds, and rises to the height of Christian virtue often without experiencing 
severe conflicts of the passions. 


St. Landelin, Abbot 


He was nobly born at Vaux, near Bapaume, in 623, and educated in learning 
and piety under the care of St. Aubert, bishop of Cambray; for i was then 
the laudable custom for noblemen to commit the education of their sons to 
some holy and learned bishop or abbot, insomuch that many houses of 
bishops as well as monasteries were seminaries of youth. It is a point of the 
utmost importance that youth coming out of such sanctuaries of innocence 
and virtue, enter the world well apprized of its dangers, and infinitely upon 
their guard against bad company and the love of vanities and pleasures 
which they cannot fortify themselves too much against. They must bring 
along with them all their religion, nourish it in their hearts by assiduous 
meditation, and confirm it in their minds by pious reading and consideration 
and by the daily exercise of all the other duties of that virtue. A neglect of 
this precaution proved for some time fatal to Landelin. Through the 
seduction and example of certain relations, whose flatteries unfortunately 
struck in with his passions, he insensibly began to walk in the broad way of 
the world, and, from a life of pleasure and diversions, fell at length into 
great disorders. But the sudden death of one of his companions struck into 
him such a terror, that he entered seriously into himself, like the prodigal 
son, and in the deepest compunction went and cast himself at the feet of St. 
Aubert, who had never ceased to pray for his conversion. The bishop placed 
him in an austere monastery to do penance for some years; in which, so 
extraordinary were his fervor and contrition, that St. Aubert ordained him 
deacon, and, when he was thirty years of age, priest, and appointed him to 
preach to the people. But the holy penitent having his past sins always 
before his eyes, begged leave to weep for them in solitude and severe 
penance: which, when he had obtained, he retired to Laubach, now called 
Lobes, a desert place on the banks of the Sambre. Several persons resorting 
to him, and imitating his manner of life, though at first they lived in 
separate cells, gave rise to the great abbey of Lobes, about the year 654. 


Landelin, regarding himself as unworthy, could not bear to see himself at 
the head of a religious community of saints; and when he had laid the 
foundation of this house, he left his disciple, St. Ursmar, to finish the 
building, and constituted him the first abbot. Landelin afterwards founded 
Aune, which is at present a house of Cistercians. The French kings 
bestowed on him great estates, the chief part of which he settled on his first 
monastery of Lobes. In quest of closer solitude he, with his two 
companions, SS. Adelin and Domitian, erected some cells of the branches 
of trees in a thick forest between Mons and Valenciennes. Here also 
disciples flocked to him, and he founded the abbey of Crespin, which he 
was at length obliged to govern himself. By preaching in the village he 
instructed the people in the science of salvation, but he never interrupted his 
penitential courses. He died on sackcloth and ashes in 686. His name occurs 
in the Roman Martyrology on the 15th of June. See his life in Mabillon, 
sec. 2, Ben. p. 873. 


B. Bernard of Menthon, C. 


He was by birth a noble Savoyard, and spent his youth in innocence, 
penance, and serious studies. When he was grown up his father proposed to 
him an honorable match; but the young man eamestly desiring to devote 
himself to the service of the church, and recommending himself to God, 
privately withdrew, and put himself under the direction of Peter, archdeacon 
of Aoust, with whom he made great progress in piety and sacred learning. 
In 966 the bishop of Aoust appointed him archdeacon; which office 
comprised at that time the jurisdiction both of the grand-vicar and official, 
consequently the whole government of the diocese under the bishop. 
Berard, by pious meditation, prayer, and fasting, and by an indefatigable 
application to the function of preaching during forty-two years, banished 
ignorance and superstition, and reformed the dioceses of Aoust, Sion, 
Geneva, Tarantaise, Milan, and Novara. Having destroyed a famous idol of 
Jupiter on a high mountain in the Walais, and detected the cheat of the 
priests who gave oracles concealed in its hollow trunk, he erected near that 
place a monastery and an hospital, now called Great St. Bernard; for he 
founded on two in hospitable roads and mountains the two monasteries of 
Great and Little St. Bernard, which are hospitals for the entertainment of all 
travellers; without which charitable succors hundreds of travellers would 
yearly perish. St. Bernard died at Novara, eighty-five years old, on the 28th 
day of May, 1008. He is honored with a solemn office in many churches in 
Piedmont, &c., on the 15th of June, which was the day of his burial. His 
body is enshrined in the monastery at Novara. But his head is exposed in a 
rich case in the monastery of Monte-joye, which bears his name in the 
diocese of Aoust. See his two authentic lives, with the notes of Papebroke, 
t. 2, Junij, p. 1071, especially that written by Richard, his successor in the 
archdeaconry of Aoust, by which it appears that he never was of the 
Cistercian order, or that of the regular canons, as some have pretended. 


St. Vauge, Hermit 


He was a holy priest in the church of Armagh, who, to fly the 
archiepiscopal dignity, retired into Cornwall. He landed at Penmarch in that 
county, and being honorably received, built himself a hermitage, yet often 
went out to preach to the people, and kindle in their breasts the most ardent 
desire of Christian perfection. He was called to receive the recompense of 
his labors on the 15th of June, 585. Under the name of St. Vorech he seems 
titular saint of Llanlivery in Comwall. 


B. Gregory Lewis Barbadigo, C. 


CARDINAL BISHOP OF PADUA 


He was born in 1625, of an ancient and noble Venetian family. From his 
tender years he cultivated his mind with all polite and solid studies, and still 
with much greater ardor adorned his soul with the perfect spirit of all 
Christian virtues, in which he made every day greater and greater progress. 
He was sent by the republic of Venice, with its ambassador Aloysius 
Contarini, one of the mediators at the famous congress of Munster, where 
the celebrated treaty, commonly called of Westphalia, Osnaburg, or 
Munster, was signed by the plenipotentiaries of Germany, France, and 
Sweden, on the 24th of October, 1648. There Fabius Chigi, apostolic 
nuncio, became acquainted with him, and was exceedingly charmed with 
his virtue and other great qualities, and being chosen pope under the name 
of Alexander VII. in 1655, was always his strenuous protector. Gregory was 
consecrated bishop of Bergamo in 1657, created cardinal by Alexander VII. 
in 1660, and translated to the bishopric of Padua in 1664. In every state of 
life Barbadigo was a model of regularity, zeal, watchfulness, and piety. So 
edifying was his conduct, and so indefatigable was he in the visitation of his 
diocese, and in all the functions of his charge, that he was looked upon as a 
second St. Charles Borromeo. His charities were excessive, and it was 
known that he had given in alms eight hundred thousand crowns. He 
munificently founded a great and most convenient college in the country for 
the education of youth in piety and learning. Also a stately and admirable 
seminary in he city of Padua, which is to this day the glory not only of the 
Venetian territories, but also of Italy and Christendom. He took care to have 
it furnished with able professors of sacred sciences, and of the learned and 
sacred languages. He founded in it a noble library furnished with the best 
chosen books for studies, especially for critical learning, the holy scriptures 
and the fathers of the church. For the use of this noble establishment he 
founded also a printing-office. All virtues he possessed in an heroic degree 


and every thing in him was excellent. And so perfectly was he master of 
himself, and dead to himself and the world, that his soul was never elated 
by prosperity, nor sunk by trials or adversity. His death was no less 
edifying, happy, and glorious than the whole tenor of his life had been. It 
happened on the 15th of June, 1697. A sudden and entire cure of a formed 
gangrene and other distempers which the symptoms had declared mortal, 
and other miracles performed through his intercession, were duly proved, 
and this illustrious servant of God was beatified by pope Clement XIII. with 
the usual solemnities on the 13th of February, 1761. See the Elogia 
Cardinalium, p. 192; Italia Sacra, t. 5, et 10, and especially his life, very 
well written by F. Thomas Austin Ricchini, a Dominican friar, published at 
Rome in 8vo. Anno 1761. 


June 16" 


St.s Quiricus or Cyr, and Julitta, Martyrs 


FROM THEIR AUTHENTIC ACTS IN RUINARI, P. 517. SEE ALSO PAPEBROKE, JUNIJ, VOL. 
3, P. 17. 


A. D. 304. 


Domitian, the governor of Lycaonia, executing with great cruelty the edicts 
of Dioclesian against the Christians, Julitta, a lady of Iconium in that 
country, withdrew to Seleucia with her little son Cyr, or Quiricus, only three 
years old, and two maids. Alexander, the governor of Seleucia, was not less 
a persecutor than the prefect of Iconium; wherefore Julitta went on to 
Tarsus in Cilicia. Alexander happened to enter that city about the same time 
with her, and she was immediately apprehended holding her infant in her 
arms, and conducted to the tribunal of this governor. She was of royal 
blood, the grand-daughter of illustrious kings, and she possessed great 
estates and riches; out of all which she carried nothing with her but present 
necessaries. Her two maids, seeing her in the hands of the persecutors, fled 
and hid themselves. Alexander demanded her name, quality, and country; to 
all which questions she answered only—“I am a Christian.” The judge, 
enraged, ordered her child to be taken from her, and that she should be 
extended and cruelly whipped with thongs; which was accordingly 
executed. Nothing could be more amiable than the little Cyr, a certain air of 
dignity spoke his illustrious birth; and this, joined to the sweetness and 
innocence of his tender age and looks, moved all present exceedingly. It 
was a difficult thing to tear him from the arms of his mother; and he 
continued still continually to stretch his little hands towards her. The 
governor held the infant on his knees, and endeavored to kiss him, and to 
pacify him. But the innocent babe having his eyes still fixed upon his 
mother, and striving to get back to her, scratched the face of the inhuman 
judge. And when the mother, under her torments, cried out that she was a 
Christian, he repeated as loud as he was able—“I am a Christian.” The 
governor being enraged, took him by the foot, and throwing him to the 


ground from off his tribunal, dashed out his brains against the edge of the 
steps, and all the place round about was sprinkled with blood. Julitta, seeing 
him thus expire, rejoiced at his happy martyrdom, and gave thanks to God. 
Her joy increased the rage of the governor, who commanded her sides to be 
torn with hooks, and scalding pitch to be poured on her feet, while 
proclamation was made by a crier,—‘“Julitta, take pity on thyself and 
sacrifice to the gods, lest thou come to the like unfortunate end with thy 
son.” She always answered, “I do not sacrifice to devils or to dumb and 
deaf statues; but I worship Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, by whom 
the Father hath made all things.” Whereupon the governor commanded her 
head to be struck off, and the body of the child to be carried out of the city, 
and thrown where the carcasses of malefactors were usually cast. Remorse 
and confusion at his own cruelty, and disappointed malice, in the murder of 
the innocent babe, made him appear more raging than the most furious wild 
beast. Julitta being led to the place of execution, prayed aloud, thanking 
God for having given her son a place in his kingdom, and begging the same 
mercy for herself. She concluded by adding, Amen: at which word her head 
was severed from her body. She suffered in the year 304 or 305. The two 
maids came privately and buried the remains of both the martyrs in a field 
near the city. When Constantine had given peace to the church, one of these 
maids discovered the place, and “the faithful of the country strove every 
one to procure some portion of these sacred pledges for a protection and 
safeguard, glorified God, and devoutly visited their tombs,” says the author 
of these acts. They are named in the Roman Martyrology on the 16th of 
June; but they seem to have received their crowns on the 15th of July, on 
which day their festival is kept by the Greeks, Muscovites,2%®8 
Armenians,22©° and Nestorians.22”2 The Abyssinians celebrate it two days 
before, on the 19th of their month of Hamle, also on the 20th of January.224 
St. Cyr is patron of Nevers, and of many churches and monasteries in 
France, and formerly in England. The relics of St. Cyr having been brought 
from Antioch by St. Amator, bishop of Auxerre, were distributed in several 
places, at Nevers, Toulouse, Saint Amand’s in Flanders, &c. 

This happy victim completed early his sacrifice. Men ought properly to 
be said to live only for that time which they devote to the end for which 
they received their being, the service of their Creator. How many will a long 


life condemn! How much of their precious time do many throw away in 
sloth, empty follies, and even in sin! How many go off the stage of this 
world without having done any thing of all those great duties for which they 
were born! who have lived so as to have been mere blanks in the creation, if 
the divine justice would allow us to give that name to what he punishes 
with everlasting torments! We have a great work upon our hands to form 
our hearts upon that of our divine original, our blessed Redeemer: to expel 
the subtle poison of pride, vanity, and all inordinate sef-love out of our 
affections, and put on the perfect heavenly spirit of meekness, patience, 
humility, charity, holy zeal, and devotion. Without this we can never belong 
to Christ, or to the company of the saints. 


St. John Francis Regis, C. 


OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


True virtue, or Christian perfection, consists not in great or shining actions, 
but resides in the heart, and appears to great edification, though in the usual 
train of common and religious duties constantly performed with fidelity and 
fervor. Such a life has its trials, and often a severer martyrdom than that 
which stands the test of the flames. This we find in the life of the holy 
servant of God, John Francis Regis. He was born on the 31st of January, in 
1597, at Foncouverte, a village in the diocese of Narbonne in Languedoc. 
His parents, John Regis, who was descended from a younger branch of the 
noble house of Deplas, in Rovergue, and Magdalen Darcis, daughter to the 
lord of Segur, were distinguished amongs he nobility of Lower Languedoc 
by their virtue. Their eldest son was killed in the siege of Villemur, in a 
sally made by the Huguenot garrison. Francis was one of the youngest 
brothers. At five years of age he fainted away hearing his mother speak of 
the horrible misfortune of being eternally damned; which discourse made a 
lasting impression on his tender heart. In his childhood he never discovered 
any inclination to the amusements of that age. The same disposition made 
him refuse at his school to join his companions in the innocent diversions of 
an age generally too eager for play. His first master was one of a morose, 
hasty temper, under whom this modest and bashful child had much to 
suffer; all which he bore without the least complaint. The Jesuits having 
opened a public school at Beziers, he was one of the first whom the 
reputation of its professors drew to the new college. His gravity increased 
with his years, nor was he to be seen in the beautiful walks which were 
chiefly crowded by his schoolfellows. Avaricious of his time, he scarcely 
allowed himself any for necessary relaxation. Sundays and holidays were a 
most precious time to him, and he divided them entirely between pious 
reading and devotions at home and in the church. He was often seen on 
those days retired in a chapel and bathed in tears in the presence of Jesus 


Christ, the tender object of his affections. His conduct made him for some 
time the subject of his young companions’ scorn and railleries; which his 
constancy changed at last into veneration. He performed many exercises in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin, with a particular confidence in her patronage, 
especially after he was enrolled in a confraternity under her name erected in 
the Jesuits’ college. He had a singular devotion to his good angel, and 
improved every escape from any danger into a motive of redoubling his 
fervor and gratitude towards God. By the influence of his holy example, 
and by his religious discourses, which were animated with a peculiar 
unction and divine fire, he inflamed many of his companions with the love 
of virtue, and reclaimed several from dangerous courses. Six of the most 
fervent associated themselves with him in the same lodgings, and formed a 
kind of regular seminary, looking upon him as their living rule, and 
honoring him as a saint and their master in a spiritual life. 

In the eighteenth year of his age he was visited with a dangerous 
sickness, under which his patience and piety moved exceedingly all that 
came to see him. Soon after his recovery he made a spiritual retreat to 
deliberate on the choice of a state of life; and finding in his heart a strong 
impulse to devote himself to labor in procuring the salvation of souls in the 
Society of Jesus, and being confirmed by the advice of his confessor that 
this desire was a call of God, he earnestly begged to be admitted, and was 
readily received by F Francis Suarez, provincial of the Jesuits, then at 
Beziers, upon his visitation of that college. The postulant entered his 
noviceship with great joy at Toulouse, in the nineteenth year of his age, on 
the 8th of December, 1616. Here being no longer divided between study 
and prayer, he gave himself to so close a union with God as to seem to be 
never without attention to his presence. His punctual exactness and fervor 
in the minutest actions and duties, raised them all to a great value: and by 
the excellence and purity of his motives, they became steps to an eminent 
interior perfection. Here he laid the deep foundation of those virtues which 
formed his distinguishing character during his whole life, humility, 
contempt of the world, holy hatred of himself, charity to the poor, and love 
of God, and zeal for his glory. The meanest employs were his delight, such 
as the most humbling duties of a religious state, to wait at table, and cleanse 
the house: also to make the beds, and dress the sores of the poorest and 
most loathsome patients in the hospital, where he considered Jesus Christ in 


his most afflicted members. He was as austere to himself as he was tender 
to others, which made his companions say, that he was his own eternal 
persecutor. He seemed never to do any thing to indulge his senses, which he 
studied to curb and mortify. The spirit of prayer accompanied all his 
actions. The interior fire of his breast appeared in his looks. He was often 
seen at the foot of the altar without motion as in a kind of rapture; and he 
spoke of God with such a feeling unction, that he inspired all that heard him 
with his holy love, and excited the most tepid to fervor. 

After two years of probation, he made his religious vows in 1618, and 
was then sent to Cahors to finish his rhetoric, and the following year to 
Tournon to perform his course of philosophy; but to preserve the fire of 
devotion in his heart under the dissipation of those studies, he joined to 
them frequent visits of the blessed sacrament, pious reading, and set times 
of holy recollection, though he made even his studies a continuation of his 
commerce with God, in a continual recourse to him by devout aspirations. 
Such was his fidelity in every action, that his superiors attested they never 
observed in him the least breach of any college duty; which procured him 
the name of the angel of the college. Desiring to form himself principally to 
the sacred function of teaching the poor the ways of salvation, he 
undertook, by his superior’s consent, the charge of instructing the menial 
servants, and the poor of the town of Tournon, to whom he distributed the 
alms of the college. On Sundays and holidays he preached in the adjacent 
villages, and summoned the children to catechism with a little bell. The 
little township of Andance having the happiness to fall under his particular 
care, it quite changed its face: the saint’s zeal soon banished out of it 
drunkenness, licentiousness, and swearing, restored the frequent use of the 
sacraments, and established there first the confraternity of the blessed 
sacrament, the rules of which this holy man, then only two-and-twenty 
years old, but full of the spirit of devotion, drew up, and which was 
afterwards propagated to other places. He regulated families, composed 
differences, and reformed all manner of irregularities: such was the 
authority which his sanctity and holy prudence procured him. 

Having finished his course of philosophy in 1621, he was sent to teach 
the schools of humanity at Billom, Auch, and Puy; in which employ he 
spared no application for the assistance of his scholars, both in their studies 
and in exciting them to virtue, loving them as a tender mother does her 


children, and being beloved and reverenced by them as a saint. He was 
particularly diligent in procuring them all relief in sickness, and by his 
prayers obtained the sudden recovery of one whose life was despaired of; 
but he was most sensible to their spiritual infirmities. Being informed of a 
grievous sin committed by one of them, he burst into a torrent of tears, and 
after a short recollection, he made, in the transport that had seized him, so 
pathetic a discourse to his scholars on the severity of God’s judgments, that 
the terrors with which it struck their minds never forsook them their whole 
lives after, as several of them used to say. The edifying example, simplicity, 
humility, modesty, and penitential air of the master, was a most moving and 
continual sermon to them; and such was the powerful influence it had, that 
they were visibly distinguished from others by the regularity of their lives. 
To solicit the blessings of heaven for them he always spent some time at the 
foot of the altar before he entered the school, and implored the assistance of 
their angel guardians in their behalf. His union with God was perpetual; and 
from hence flowed his other virtues, particularly his saintly exterior 
comportment. To animate himself in spirit, notwithstanding the fatigues of 
his employment, he added many other devotions to the daily hour’s 
meditation, and other prayers enjoined by the rules of the society. He often 
begged leave of the superior to make extraordinary communions, besides 
those that were regular in the house; and having obtained it, broke out in 
transports of joy, which testified his insatiable desire of, and the great 
comfort he received from that divine food. He prepared himself to receive it 
by private austerities and public humiliations, and by spending a great part 
of the night before in the church. On Sundays and holidays he continued to 
instruct the poor people with wonderful unction and fruit, and even in his 
familiar conversation turned all to some spiritual advantage. After he had 
taught the lower classes seven years; two at Billom, one at Auch, and four 
at Puy; he began the study of divinity at Toulouse, in 1628, in which, by his 
assiduity and the pregnancy of his wit, he made an uncommon progress; 
yet, out of a fear of applause, he sought to make himself contemptible by an 
affected simplicity and pretended ignorance. In the vacation, at the time 
which the students spent in their country-house for the necessary relaxation 
of their mind, Regis withdrew into private places to converse with God 
almost the whole day; and in the night, after a short sleep, he arose and stole 
secretly into the domestic chapel; which a companion having discovered, 


and informed the superior thereof, he received this answer: “Interrupt not 
the sweet communications of that angel with God.” 

Notice being given him by his superiors, in the beginning of the year 
1630, to prepare himself for holy orders, he felt in his breast the struggle of 
the strongest sentiments of an humble terror and a glowing zeal; but as he 
saw the will of God intimated in the order of his superiors, his fears were 
calmed, and he disposed himself for that sacrament, by retirement, 
austerities, prayer, and fervorous desires. He then longed for the happiness 
of approaching the altars, so that he promised his superior to say thirty 
masses for him, because he had hastened the time of his ordination. When 
ordained, he took time to prepare, by prayer and penance, to offer the divine 
sacrifice, and celebrated his first mass with the most tender devotion, and in 
one continued torrent of tears, so that those who were present could not 
contain theirs, and, by the divine fire which sparkled in his countenance, 
thought him liker an angel than a man at the altar. The same year, Toulouse 
being afflicted with a violent plague, Francis made pressing instances to 
obtain leave to serve the sick. In 1631, after the course of his studies was 
over, he made the third year of his novitiate, during which he was obliged to 
go to Foncouverte to settle some family affairs, where he spent his time in 
visiting the poor and sick, catechising the children every morning, and 
preaching to the people twice a day. His begging for the poor, going through 
the streets followed by crowds of them and children, and carrying upon his 
shoulders a fagot, a straw bed, or such like things for the necessitous, drew 
on him many insults, once from the very soldiers, and bitter remonstrances 
from his brothers and other friends; but he rejoiced in the humiliations of 
the cross, and answered that they became a minister of the gospel which 
had been established by them. Their contempt of him was at last converted 
into admiration, and everyone discerned in his actions a divine wisdom and 
zeal which differs from worldly prudence, and rejoices with David if its 
simplicity appeals contemptible to men. He lived among his kindred as one 
truly dead to the world: not like those religious persons, who, wanting the 
spirit of their vocation, seek earthly comforts among them. Having 
composed the differences of his relations, and edified them by his humility 
and heavenly life, he was ordered to go to the college of Pamiers to supply 
the place of a master who was fallen sick. In the mean time his superiors, 
from the experience they had of his vocation and talents for an apostolic 


life, resolved to apply him solely to the missions; in which he accordingly 
spent the last ten years of his life, beginning them in Languedoc, continuing 
them through the Vivarez, and ending them with his life in the Velay, of 
which Le Puy is the capital. The summer he employed in cities and towns, 
as the husbandmen then were taken up with their tillage; but the winter 
seasons he consecrated to the villages and the country. 

F. Regis entered upon his apostolical course at Montpellier in 1631, 
arriving there in the beginning of summer; and immediately opening his 
mission by instructing the children and preaching to the people upon 
Sundays and holidays in the church of the college. His discourses were 
plain and familiar; after a clear exposition of the Christian truth, which he 
had taken for his subject, he closed them with moral and pathetic 
exhortations; he delivered them with such vehemency that sometimes his 
voice and strength failed him; and with such unction that both preacher and 
audience often were dissolved in tears, and the most hardened left the 
church with hearts full of compunction. He was always resorted to by a 
numberless audience of all ranks, though principally of the poor. A famous 
preacher was astonished to see how his catechisms were admired, and the 
great conversions they effected, while elegant sermons had so few to hear 
them, and produced so little fruit. The reason was, the word of God became 
a two-edged sword in the mouth of Regis, who spoke it from a heart full of 
the spirit of God, whereas it was lost under the pomp of an affected rhetoric. 
The saint never refused himself to the rich, but he used to say they would 
never want confessors, and that the poor destitute part of Christ’s flock were 
his share and his delight. He thought that he ought to live only for them. He 
spent usually the whole morning in the confessional, at the altar, or in the 
pulpit; the afternoon he devoted to the hospitals and prisons, sometimes 
forgetting his meals, having, as he once said, no leisure to think of them. He 
begged from door to door for the poor; procured them physicians and all 
necessaries when sick, and dressed himself their most loathsome sores. He 
was seen loaded with bundles of straw for them; and when laughed a, by the 
children, and told that this made him ridiculous, he answered: “With all my 
heart; we receive a double advantage when we purchase a brother’s relief 
with our own disgrace.” He established an association of thirty 
gentlewomen to procure assistance for the prisoners. He converted several 
Huguenots, and many lewd women; and when told the repentance of these 


latter is seldom sincere, he answered; “If my labors hinder one sin they will 
be well bestowed.” 

Towards winter he went to Sommiers, the capital of Lavonage, twelve 
miles from Montpellier, and with incredible labor declaring war against vice 
and extreme ignorance, saw his endeavors crowned with the most surprising 
success all over that country, penetrating into the most inaccessible places, 
and deterred by no rigors of weather, living chiefly on bread and water, 
taking sometimes a little milk; always abstaining from fish, flesh, eggs, and 
wine; allowing himself very little rest at night on some hard bench or floor, 
and wearing a hair-shirt. With a crucifix in his hand, he boldly stopped a 
troop of enraged soldiers from plundering a church, and another time 
demanded and obtained of a Calvinist officer the restitution of a poor man’s 
goods which had been plundered, without mentioning the high indignities 
and ill treatment he had received from the soldiers, to the commander’s 
great astonishment. The Vivarez had been for fifty years the centre of 
Calvinism in France, and the seat of horrible wars and desolation. The pious 
bishop of Viviers, in 1633, by earnest entreaties drew Regis into his 
diocese, received him with great veneration, and took him with him in his 
visitation, during which the father made a most successful mission over that 
whole diocese. The count de la Mothe Brion, who had lived as a wise man 
of the world, was so moved with the unction of the holy man’s sermons, as 
entirely to devote himself to fasting, prayer, and alms. This nobleman, by 
his zeal and charities, very much contributed to assist the saint in his holy 
enterprises; in which he was seconded by another gentleman, named De la 
Suchere, who had formerly been the saint’s scholar. At Puy, Regis 
undertook the reformation of many negligent pastors, brought many lewd 
women, and some the most obstinate and abandoned, to become patterns of 
fervor among the penitents, and converted a Calvinist lady of great 
reputation at Usez. About that time God permitted a storm to be raised 
against his servant for his trial; for amidst these glorious successes he was 
accused loudly as a disturber of the peace of families by his indiscreet zeal, 
and as a violent man, who spared no one in his invectives and satires. The 
bishop defended him, till wearied out with repeated complaints, he wrote to 
his superior to recall him, and sending for the saint, gave him a severe 
reprimand; adding that he found himself under a necessity of dismissing 
him. Regis, who had all along neglected to take any measures for his own 


justification, answered him with such humility, and with such an unfeigned 
love of humiliations and the cross, that the prelate was charmed with his 
virtue; and being undeceived by others in regard to him, he praised him in 
public, and continued him with his employ till the beginning of the year 
1634, when the missionary was ordered by his superiors to repair to Puy, 
but went loaded with letters full of the highest commendations of his virtue 
and prudence from the good bishop. 

The saint wrote earnestly to the general of the society, desiring to be 
employed on a mission to the barbarous Hurons and Iroquois in Canada, 
and received a favorable answer; but at the request of count de la Mothe, he 
returned early the next year to the diocese of Viviers, to labor in the 
conversion of Calvinists, and in the instruction of the ignorant at Cheylard, 
and on the other estates of that gentleman. It is incredible how much the 
apostolic man underwent in this rough country, in the highest mountains, in 
which he was once locked up three weeks by the snows, lying on the bare 
ground, eating only black bread, and drinking water, with the addition of 
astonishing voluntary mortifications, fasts, disciplines to blood, and hair 
shirts. The count was so edified, and so moved with the inexpressible fruits 
of his labors, that he founded a perpetual mission for two Jesuits at 
Cheylard, giving to it a principal of sixteen thousand livres, and his fine 
house there for their residence. Regis made his next mission at Privas with 
equal fruit, and thence was called by the bishop of Valence to St. Aggreve, a 
mountainous savage place, the nest of heresy in his diocese. Among his 
heroic actions and virtues here, it is recorded, that one Sunday going into an 
inn to stop the excesses committed by lewd company assembled in it, he 
received from one a box on the ear, without any other reply than this: “I 
thank you; if you knew me you would judge that I deserve much more.” 
Which meekness overcame their obstinacy. After three months’ labors in 
this neighborhood, by the same bishop’s orders he repaired to Saint André 
des Fangas, and was from thence recalled to Marlhes in the Vivarez, about 
the end of the year 1635. In the first of these two places, a boy falling from 
the top of a high pair of stairs to the bottom near the holy man, then at his 
prayer in a corner, was found without hurt; in the latter, a woman who 
would take his tattered cloak to mend, keeping two rags as relics by 
applying them to two of her children, cured one of a fever, the other of a 
formed dropsy. The curate of Marlhes, in a deposition upon oath, for the 


process of the canonization of the servant of God, gave this testimony of 
him: “He was indefatigable, and employed both night and day in his sacred 
functions. He was under the bitterest affliction whenever he was informed 
that God had been offended. Then he forgot his natural meekness, and 
appearing transported with holy anger, he with a voice of thunder deterred 
the most resolute libertines. He would have sacrificed a thousand lives to 
prevent one sin. A word from him sufficed to inflame the coldest hearts, 
and to soften the hardest. After the mission, I knew not my own 
parishioners, so much I found them reformed. No violence of cold, no 
snows blocking up all passages, no mountains, or torrents swelled by rains, 
could be an obstacle to his zeal. His ardor communicated an intrepidity to 
others; for when he went to any place, innumerable troops followed, and 
met him through all sorts of difficulties and dangers. I have seen him in the 
most rigorous season stop in the middle of a forest, to content the crowds, 
desirous to hear him speak concerning salvation. I have seen him at the top 
of a mountain, raised on a heap of snow, hardened by the frost, preach and 
instruct the whole day, and after that spend the whole night in hearing 
confessions.” Winter being over he returned to Puy about the end of April, 
in 1636, testifying that he found his strength and courage not abated, but 
increased by his labors. He met at the college here his general’s refusal of 
the mission of Canada, which frustrated his hopes of martyrdom. This 
refusal he imputed to his sins. 

The four remaining years of his life were taken up in missions in the 
Velay, a mountainous country, the winters in the villages, the summers in 
Puy, the bishop of which city made use of his counsels and ministry to 
reform his flock. He preached and catechised at Puy, first in the Jesuits’ 
church; but this being too little, he removed to that of St. Peter le Monstiers, 
belonging to the Benedictins. His discourses were without art, but clear to 
the meanest capacities, and delivered with that emotion of heart, and so 
moving a tone of voice, that he seemed transported by a divine fire above 
himself; and all who heard him declared, that “Francis preached the word of 
God as it is in itself; whereas others seemed, in comparison of him, to 
preach themselves.” His audience usually consisted of four or five 
thousand. His provincial in his visitation, hearing him, wept during the 
whole sermon. He formed an association of virtuous ladies to relieve the 
poor, and another in favor of the prisoners; for both which incredible funds 


were raised; and in times of need God miraculously multiplied the corn he 
had stored up, three several times: of which verbal processes were drawn 
up, and juridical informations taken before ecclesiastical and secular 
judges: and these miracles were confirmed by fourteen credible witnesses in 
the acts of his canonization. 

His constant readiness and extreme diligence to run to the sick, and his 
happy success in assisting them in spirituals, were recompensed by several 
cures effected on the spot by his prayers, the unexceptionable relation of 
which may be read at length in F. Daubenton’s History of his life.2°’4 Nor 
were the conversions of many sinners less miraculous. Among these, a 
certain voluptuous rich merchant had long endeavored to blacken the saint’s 
reputation by his slanders; who in return bought of him all he wanted for his 
poor. Having softened him to a more tractable temper by these and other 
good offices, he laid hold of a favorable opportunity of representing to him 
what could be the end of his pains, and the fruit of all his riches which death 
must soon bereave him of; the man was struck, and having revolved in his 
mind all night the reflections the words of the man of God raised in him, 
came the next day to lay open the agitation of his soul to him. The saint 
having for some time continued to excite in him still livelier apprehensions 
of the divine judgments, and conducted him through sentiments of hope and 
divine love to the dispositions of a perfect penitent, he heard his general 
confession, which the other made with such a flood of tears that the 
confessor judged the greatness of his contrition might require a smaller 
penance. The penitent asked him why he had so much spared his weak ness. 
The zealous pastor answered that he took upon himself to discharge the rest 
of his debt; which mildness added still more to the fervor of this repenting 
sinner. His meekness and patience made a conquest of those souls which 
were so hardened as to be able to resist his zeal. A young man, enraged that 
the saint had converted and drawn from him the object of his impure 
passion, resolved to kill him. The man of God discovered by a divine light 
his wicked intention, and said to him: “Dear brother, why do you bear this 
ill-will to one that would hazard his life to procure you the greatest of 
blessings, eternal salvation?” The sinner, overcome by his sweetness, fell at 
his feet, begged his pardon, and became a sincere convert. Three other 
young noblemen, on a like occasion, resolved revenge Regis met them with 


courage, saying to them: “You come with a design upon my life. What 
concerns me is not death, which is the object of my wishes: but the state of 
damnation that you are in, and regard so little.” The libertines stood as if 
stunned: Regis embracing them with the tenderness of a parent, induced 
them to repent; and they made their confessions to him, and led regular 
lives till their deaths. Addressing drunkards and other sinners, with his eyes 
all on fire with zeal, he often by one moving sentence reclaimed them from 
their disorders. When he had received a blow on the cheek, the magistrates 
could not prevail upon him to denounce the delinquent; but the offender, 
moved by his charity, became of his own accord his sincere penitent. 

The servant of God was extremely solicitous in removing all occasions of 
sin, and preventing the promiscuous company of young men and women. 
He converted many prostitutes with the help of charitable contributions, 
founded a retreat to secure the virtue of such penitents, till his rector fearing 
that house could not be maintained, forbade him to intermeddle in it; he 
moreover gave him many severe reprimands even in public, accused his 
zeal as too forward, and forbade him to hear confessions, instruct the poor, 
or visit the sick, only on certain days and at appointed times. Regis suffered 
many humiliations and mortifications under this superior, without even 
allowing any one to speak in his justification; till the succeeding rector, 
convinced of his innocence and prudence, restored to him the care of the 
refuge, and the whole field of his former labors. His zeal exposed him often 
to occasions of martyrdom, and ‘o open insults; and once he was cruelly 
beaten. He was also censured bitterly by many, and even by several of his 
own brethren; but his rector undertook his defence, and God crowned his 
labors with incredible success; in which he was seconded by the great vicar 
Peter le Blanc, his constant friend, without whose counsel he undertook 
nothing. This is the summary of his transactions at Puy during the four last 
summers of his missions: the winters he employed in laboring in the 
country, the most abandoned part of which was his first care and chief 
delight. 

The country inhabitants of the Velay in some parts, especially in the 
mountains, were very rustic, and perfectly savage: Calvinism had insinuated 
itself, and ignorance and the grossest vices prevailed in many of the wilder 
places. The boroughs and villages are situated in the diocese of Puy, 
Vienne, Valence, and Viviers. The saint’s first mission among them was in 


the beginning of the year 1636, to Fay and the neighboring places. Hugh 
Sourdon, LL. D. engaged him to lodge in his house. The man of God 
finding his kind host’s son Claudius Sourdon, aged fourteen years, entirely 
deprived of all sight for the six months past, from a defluxion upon his 
eyes, with excessive pain, he exhorted him to confidence in God, and 
retired into a neighboring room to prayer with some of the family, which he 
had not ended when the child recovered his sight, and distinguished 
everybody in the assembly which then met to hear the first catechistical 
instruction; and from that time never felt any more either of that pain or 
defluxion, as he attested before the bishops of Puy and Valence, being then 
fourscore years old. Upon this, another man forty years of age, who had 
been blind eight years, was brought to the saint, who making the sign of the 
cross over him, immediately restored his sight. By the fame of these two 
miracles, this mission was opened with wonderful concourse and fruit. His 
conduct in it is thus described by Claudius Sourdon, with whom he lodged, 
in a juridical deposition that grave person gave before two bishops: “His 
whole behavior breathed sanctity. Men could neither see nor hear him 
without being inflamed with the love of God. He celebrated the divine 
mysteries with such devotion that he seemed like an angel at the altar. I 
have observed him in familiar intercourse become silent and recollected, 
and all on fire: then speaking of God with a fervor and rapidity that proved 
his heart to be carried away with an impulse from heaven. He pronounced 
his popular instructions with an unction which penetrated his hearers. He 
spent not only the day, but also a considerable part of the night, in hearing 
confessions, and violence was necessary to oblige him to take some 
nourishment. He never complained of fatigue, or of the disagreeable 
behavior of any that thronged to him. After he had labored to sanctify the 
inhabitants of Fay, he set out early every morning into the country amid the 
forests and mountains. When storms, rains, snows, or floods made the roads 
seem impassable to others, nothing ever stopped or daunted him. He went 
the whole day from cottage to cottage, and fasting, unless my mother could 
prevail with him to take an apple in his pocket. We never saw him again till 
night, and then he resumed his ordinary functions, unwearying himself only 
by fresh labors. The Calvinists were as forward as the Catholics in 
following him everywhere. In the beginning of summer in 1637, he returned 
to his labors at Puy; and in November set out to pass his winter at Marlhes, 


being called on a second mission thither by the pressing instances of James 
Andre the zealous curate. His road was horrible, sometimes through briers 
and thorns, sometimes over valleys filled with snow, and rocks covered 
with ice. In climbing one of the highest, his hold by a bush failed him and 
he broke his leg by a fall; yet he cheerfully got over six miles further with 
the help of a stick, and the support of his companion. Arriving at Marlhes, 
instead of sending for a surgeon, he went directly to the church where 
multitudes were waiting for him, and heard confessions for several hours; 
till the curate, informed of his accident by his companion, drew him out to 
have his leg visited, when it was found perfectly sound. To his immense 
labors he added such astonishing austerities that, upon remonstrances, his 
rector at Puy sent him a command to obey the curate of Marlhes in all that 
belonged to his refreshment and the care of his health. The saint from that 
time submitted most exactly to the good priest’s rules in that regard, how 
troublesome soever he found his indulgence. This curate declared in his 
deposition, that narrowly observing the man of God at all times, he saw him 
in the night one while on his knees, bowed to the ground lathed in tears; 
then standing with his eyes lifted up to heaven, and absorbed in 
contemplation He often heard him fetch deep sighs, and cry out in 
transports of love:—‘What in the world can engage my heart, besides thee, 
my God?’ ” 

He frequently beheld him in prayer all on fire, like a seraphim, 
motionless for many hours. The same gentleman adds, that he saw the holy 
man by his blessing restore a countryman’s arm put out of joint by a fall 
near his house as he was crowding to the saint, on a steep descent; and that 
by the sign of the cross he dispossessed an Energumen; who redoubled his 
contortions and howlings when brought to his presence, but was 
immediately calmed by the impression of that sign, and continued ever after 
unmolested. He had been possessed by the evil spirit eight years, and been 
often exorcised without success. In the village of Saint Bonnet le Froid, the 
curate found the saint in the night praying at the church door on his knees 
and bareheaded; and not being able to draw him from his divine 
conferences, he gave him the key of the church, in which he observed that 
he afterwards passed whole nights, notwithstanding the intolerable cold. To 
the remonstrance of the curate of Vourcy, concerning the care of his health, 
the saint said in confidence, that since God had visibly testified his 


goodness by healing his leg, broke in his journey to Marlhes, he owed his 
health to him by a fresh title, and put it in his hands. In the year 1638, from 
Puy his winter mission was to Montregard; where upon his arrival he 
prayed at the church door till he was quite covered with snow, and was 
found by passengers in that condition. He nowhere reaped a greater harvest 
of souls than in this place; and converted, besides many other Calvinists, 
the lady Louisa de Romezino, a young widow of great reputation as well as 
quality. He gained her esteem in his visits; then cleared her difficulties, 
principally in regard of the blessed eucharist; and lastly removed the 
obstacles of her heart from the fear of shame for leaving her party. This lady 
gave the most ample deposition of the admirable sanctity of the servant of 
God, in a continual stream of tears during four hours, to the bishops of Puy 
and Valence, published in his life. The summer in 1639 recalled the 
missionary to Puy, and the end of the next autumn he went out to his 
country harvest in the places near Montregard, as Issenjaux, Chambon, 
Monistrol. About the end of January, in 1640, he repaired to Montfaucon, a 
little town twenty-one miles from Puy. His successes were wonderful in the 
ample field which his zeal found here, till interrupted by the plague which 
broke out in that place. Regis devoted himself to the service of the infected, 
and was so fearless as to carry the abandoned sick on his back to the 
hospital, and to perform the most laborious offices to assist all corporally 
and spiritually. His charity excited that of the ecclesiastics of the place. The 
curate, however, fearing his death in the imminent dangers to which he 
exposed himself, obliged him to leave the town, which the saint did with 
great reluctance and many tears. The contagion soon after ceasing, he 
returned to resume his mission there, but was recalled to Puy by the rector 
to supply the place of a master there. This interruption was so great a great 
to him, that he begged and obtained from the general of the society leave to 
follow his missions, for which the bishop of Puy had conferred on him his 
full power. He, moreover, formed a design for the establishment of a 
perpetual mission for those provinces, to be settled in the college of Puy or 
Tournon, which project was highly approved by his superiors and by the 
general. But to give some idea of the life of this great servant of God, it is 
necessary to draw, if a full delineation is impossible, at least a faint sketch 
of his heroic virtues. 


His true love of God appeared in the constant union of his soul with the 
Divine Spirit: often a pious word or song would throw him into a rapeare: 
frequently he could not contain the transports of his heart in company or in 
the streets: his eyes and inflamed countenance often discovered the strong 
emotions of his soul. His most familiar aspiration was that of the royal 
prophet,—‘“What can I desire in heaven, or love on earth, besides thee my 
God?” which he repeated with seraphic ardors. He vehemently desired to 
procure God’s greatest honor in all things, saying,—‘We are created by 
God, and for him alone; and must direct all things to his glory.” His love of 
the cross, and his thirst of sufferings and humiliations were insatiable, and 
he was accustomed to say, that to suffer for God deserved not the name of 
suffering, so light is it made by love, and the sweet unction of grace. When 
persecuted and beaten, he was heard to cry out, “O my God! that I could 
suffer still more for thy holy name!” He found true pleasure in hunger, cold, 
and all manner of hardships, saying once to his companions, “I own that life 
would be intolerable if I had nothing to suffer for Jesus Christ: it is my only 
comfort in this world.” He never excused or justified himself if 
reprehended, and never answered any calumny, even though carried to his 
superiors. He seemed equally insensible to praises and insults, receiving 
cheerfully all ill-treatment in silence, as his due. Martyrdom was his 
perpetual desire, though he sincerely esteemed himself unworthy of such an 
honor. He called injuries and scorn his due, and was ingenious to court 
humiliations and disgraces, being accustomed to say, that if justice were 
done him, he ought to be trodden under foot by all men. When one 
presented a drawn sword threatening to kill him, he said: “I desire nothing 
more ardently than to die for Jesus Christ.” He spared nothing to prevent 
sin, and once said with tears to an obstinate sinner: “Ah, I beg of you rather 
to dispatch me with your sword than to offend the Divine Majesty.” His 
confidence in the safeguard of Providence made him fear no harm from 
men, and rendered him intrepid in the midst of dangers, the sight of which 
often shook his companion with horror. He would walk all night, and often 
on the edge of precipices, or over mountains covered with snow, and cross 
impetuous torrents, only not to disappoint some poor people a few hours. 
His devotion to the blessed eucharist made him spend much of his time in 
prayer before the blessed sacrament, saying mass whatever it cost him to 
find an opportunity. He called the holy eucharist his refuge, his comfort, 


and his delight. Under all censures and crosses he preserved the same 
evenness of mind, so effectually had the love of God destroyed in his heart 
all human earthly affections. He allowed himself only three hours a night 
for sleep, and often not above one. He never touched flesh, fish, eggs, or 
wine; and the bare ground or boards were his bed. His chamber was the 
most inconvenient room he could choose, and his habit all over patches; nor 
would he wear a new cassock. His obedience was so perfect, that with 
regard to it he looked upon himself as a dead body without any motion or 
feeling of his own, nor had he any other rule of his will than that of his 
superiors. He had the greatest respect for, and an entire dependence on the 
bishops in whose dioceses he was employed, and their vicars-general. His 
purity was so perfect, that his very presence inspired a love of that virtue; 
nor durst calumny itself charge him with the least reproach on that head. It 
is assured, upon the testimonies of those who had the most perfect 
knowledge of his interior, that he seemed exempt from all sting of the flesh; 
so perfectly had he subdued his domestic enemy by assiduous mortification, 
a watchful humility, and dread of all occasions of temptations. The same 
vouchers assure us, they were persuaded that he never had offended God by 
any mortal sin in his whole life. 

He resumed the mission of Montfaucon in the beginning of autumn in the 
year 1640. The ardor he found in the people to profit by his labors 
redoubled his fervor in serving them. After he had sanctified the whole 
district of Montfaucon, Rocoulles, and Veirines, he gave notice for opening 
a mission at La Louvese about the end of Advent. But understanding by a 
divine light that his death was near at hand, he went back to Puy to make a 
retreat m order to prepare himself for it. After three days spent in the 
strictest solitude he made a general confession, and expressed in the 
warmest and tenderest sentiments, an impatient desire to possess God. 
Eternity was the sole object of his wishes. He confidently told some of his 
friends in open terms, and others by mysterious expressions which became 
clear by the event, that he should never return from that mission. The 
inclemency of the weather could not detain him: he left Puy on the 22d of 
December to reach La Louvese the day following, to be ready there for 
Christmas-eve; he suffered much in crossing the mountains and the waters, 
and missed his way on the second day. Overtaken by night in the woods, 
and quite spent, he was forced to lie in a ruinous house open on all sides, 


near the village of Veirines, on the ground, exposed to a piercing wind. 
Here, after a sudden sweat succeeded by a cold fit, he was seized with a 
pleurisy, which increasing, his pain grew excessive. This decayed house 
represented to him the hardships our new-born Saviour suffered in the 
stable of Bethlehem, on which he made the most tender reflections. Next 
morning he crawled to La Louvese, went straight to the church, and opened 
the mission by a discourse in which his zeal recruited his strength and 
courage. He preached thrice on Christmas-day, and thrice on St. Stephens, 
spending the rest of these three days in the confessional. After the third 
sermon on Saint Stephen’s day, when he went to hear confessions, he 
swooned away twice. The physicians found his case past recovery. The holy 
man repeated the general confession he had made eight days before, then 
desired the holy viaticum and extreme unction, which he received like a 
person all on fire with the love of God. He refused broth, begging to be 
nourished like the poor with a little milk, and desired to be left alone. Under 
his violent pains his countenance was always serene, and he kissed 
incessantly a crucifix which he held in his hand. Nothing was heard from 
him but tender and warm aspirations, and longing desires of his heavenly 
country. He asked to be laid in a stable, that he might resemble his new- 
born Saviour laid on straw; but was answered, that his weakness would not 
suffer it. He thanked God for the favor of suffering him to die in the midst 
of the poor. All the 31st day of December he continued in perfect 
tranquillity with his eyes tenderly fixed on Jesus crucified, who alone took 
up his thoughts. At evening in a transport he said to his companion: “What 
a happiness! how contented I die! I see Jesus and Mary, who come to 
conduct me to the mansions of bliss.” A moment after he joined his hands; 
then lifting up his eyes to heaven, he said: “Jesus, my Saviour, to thee I 
recommend, and into thy hands I commit my soul.” With which words he 
calmly expired towards midnight, on the last day of the year 1640, being 
forty-three years of age, whereof he had lived twenty-six in the society. 
Twenty-two curates, with incredible crowds of people, assisted at his 
funeral. He was interred on the 2d of January, near the altar, at La Louvese. 
The universal grief for his loss was succeeded by the highest veneration; 
and innumerable flocks of pilgrims visited his tomb; and a poor private 
religious man, who only breathed abjection, who placed all his satisfaction 
in being despised, and lay dead on the top of a frightful mountain, was on a 


sudden crowned with glory, and his ashes on earth honored by continual 
miracles. La Louvese, then only a chapel of ease under the curate of 
Veirines, is become the parish church, and much enriched. Twenty-two 
archbishops and bishops of Languedoc wrote to pope Clement XI. in these 
words: “We are witnesses, that before the tomb of F. John Francis Regis the 
blind see, the lame walk, the deaf hear, the dumb speak; and the fame of 
these surprising wonders is spread over all nations.” Fourteen eye-witnesses 
attested upon oath the miraculous and sudden recovery of Magdalen 
Arnauld, a nun at Puy, sick of a dropsy and palsy, and in her agony, the 
physicians declaring that she could not live half an hour, a relic of the 
servant of God was put into her hands, and applying it to her stomach, she 
offered a fervent prayer to him, and that moment she found herself perfectly 
cured, and her monstrous swelling dispersed. This happened in 1656. A 
burgher of Puy was healed of a great rupture formed in three places; his 
cure was sudden and entire, as physicians, surgeons, and many other 
witnesses attest. No less sudden were the cures of two blind women; of a 
young man of the king’s evil; of many paralytic, crooked children, and 
others under all sorts of distempers; several of them being persons of rank, 
and of different provinces; and the facts being all attested by many 
witnesses, and by the persons themselves. The holy see requires 
incontestable proofs of miracles to which it gives a sanction; and so strict is 
this inquiry, that F. Daubenton informs us, that an English Protestant 
gentleman being at Rome, and seeing the process of several miracles, said 
they were incontestable, if the church of Rome approved of none but such; 
but was much surprised at the scrupulosity of this scrutiny when told that 
not one of all those had been allowed by the Congregation of Rites to have 
been sufficiently proved. After the most severe juridical examination of the 
heroic virtues and evident miracles of St. John Francis Regis, he was 
beatified by Clement XI. in 1716, and canonized by Clement XII. in 
1737,22% at the request of the kings Louis XV. of France, and Philip V. of 
Spain, and of the French clergy assembled at Paris in 1735. His festival was 
appointed to be kept on the 16th of this month. 

The saints make it their constant and earnest endeavor to make every step 
they take an advance in the path of virtue; an addition to the number of their 
good actions, whose sum total will render their happiness the more exalted 


and complete. How happy is the life of that faithful servant of God, whose 
years, days, and moments, whether in public or private, are all filled with 
good works, so many fruitful seeds of a glorious eternity! whose desires, 
thoughts, and actions are all directed to the honor of God, and his own 
advancement in goodness! Viewed with such a life, in whatever station, 
how mean and contemptible do the idle amusements of the great ones of the 
world appear! How trifling that uninterrupted succession of serious folly or 
empty pleasures which engages the greatest part of mankind! How many 
weary themselves in restless toils of vanity, or often put their invention to 
the rack to find out amusements for passing the day! How many make their 
whole lives one barren circle, to which they seem enchanted, going round 
and round in a dull repetition of the same trifles! who forget they have 
every moment the affair of an eternity upon their hands, and neglect the 
only real concern of life. After all their turmoils they find their hands 
empty, and feel their hearts filled only with fears, remorse, and bitterness, 
instead of holy peace and joy, with the riches of eternity in store. See the 
life of St. John Francis Regis, written in French by F. Daubenton, done into 
English by F. Corn, M—Y S—I. Also his life compiled by F. Croisset, t. 1, 
and an abstract of the same by F. Nieuville, with the relation of two new 
miracles. 


St.s Ferreolus, or Fargeau, A Priest, and Ferrutius, A Deacon, 
MM. 


They were ordained by St. Ireneus, and sent by him to preach the gospel at 
Besancon, where, after suffering many torments, they were beheaded for 
the faith in the persecution of Severus in 211 or 212. St. Gregory of Tours 
says,22/4 that their relies were glorified by miracles in his time, and that his 
brother-in-law was cured by them of a dangerous distemper. They are at this 
day esteemed a great treasure of the cathedral of Besancon. See their 
ancient acts cited by St. Gregory of Tours, with the notes of Hens chenius, 
Junij, t. 3, p. 6. 


St. Aurelian, Archbishop of Arles, C. 


Being promoted to that see in 546, he founded in that city a great monastery 
for monks, in which he was seconded by the munificence of king 
Childebert. He enriched the same with relics of the holy cross, St. Stephen, 
SS. Peter and Paul, St. John, St. James, St. Andrew, St. Gennesius, St. 
Symphorianus, St. Victor, St. Hilary, St. Martin, St. Cesarius, &c. He 
compiled a rule for these monks, and another for the nunnery of St. Mary, 
which he also built in the same city. Both these rules are extant in the Code 
of St. Benedict of Anian, and in Le Cointe’s Annals. He mentions the 
commemoration of the faithful departed at the altar; and also of the living: 
in that of the saints he adds in particular those martyrs and confessors 
whose relies that church was possessed of. The saint usually styles himself 
Aurelian the Sinner. He assisted at the council of Orleans in 549; and 
according to the inscription upon his tomb in the chapel of St. Nizier in 
Lyons, died in that city on the 16th of June, 552, or, as the inscription runs, 
the eleventh year after the consulate of Justin the Younger, in 540.2279 He is 
commemorated on this day in the Roman Martyrology. See the Annals of 
Le Cointe, and Gallia Christ. t. 1, p. 537. 


June 17" 


St.s Nicander and Marcian, Martyrs 


FROM THEIR GENUINE ACTS IN MABILLON. MUS ITALIC. T. 1, AND RUINART, P. 551. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 303 


These saints, as appears from the circumstances of their acts, suffered under 
Dioclesian, and probably in Meesia, a province of Illyricum, under the same 
governor who condemned St. Julius; though some moderns place their 
martyrdom at Venafro, at present in the kingdom of Naples. They had 
served some time in the Roman troops, but when the edicts were every 
where published against the Christians, foregoing all expectations from the 
world, they forsook the army. This was made a crime in them, and they 
were impeached before Maximus, the governor of the province. The judge 
informed them of the imperial order that all were commanded to sacrifice to 
the gods. Nicander replied, that order could not regard Christians, who 
looked upon it as unlawful to abandon the immortal God, to adore wood 
and stones. Daria, the wife of Nicander, was present, and encouraged her 
husband. Maximus interrupting her, said: “Wicked woman, why would you 
have your husband die?” “I wish not for his death,” said she, “but that he 
live in God, so as never to die.” Maximus reproached her that she desired 
his death, because she wanted another husband. “If you suspect that,” said 
she, “put me to death first.” The judge said his orders did not extend to 
women; for this happened upon the first edict, which regarded only the 
army. However, he commanded her to be taken into custody; but she was 
released soon after, and returned to see the issue of the trial. Maximus, 
turning again to Nicander, said: “Take a little time, and deliberate with 
yourself whether you choose to die or to live.” Nicander answered: “I have 
already deliberated upon the matter, and have taken the resolution to save 
myself.” The judge took it that he meant he would save his life by 
sacrificing to the idols, and giving thanks to his gods, began to congratulate 
and rejoice with Suetonius, one of his assessors, for their imaginary victory. 
But Nicander soon undeceived him, by crying out: “God be thanked,” and 


by praying aloud that God would deliver him from the dangers and 
temptations of the world. “How now,” said the governor, “you but just now 
desired to live, and at present you ask to die.” Nicander replied: “I desire 
that life which is immortal, not the fleeting life of this world. To you I 
willingly yield up my body: do with it what you please, I am a Christian.” 
“And what are your sentiments, Marcian?” said the judge, addressing 
himself to the other. He declared that they were the same with those of his 
fellow-prisoner. Maximus then gave orders that they should be both 
confined in the dungeon, where they lay twenty days. After which they 
were again brought before the governor, who asked them if they would at 
length obey the edicts of the emperors. Marcian answered: “All you can say 
will never make us abandon our religion, or deny God. We behold him 
present by faith, and know whither he calls us. Do not, we beseech you, 
detain or retard us; but send us quickly to him, that we may behold him that 
was crucified, whom you stick not to blaspheme, but whom we honor and 
worship.” The governor granted their request, and excusing himself by the 
necessity he lay under of complying with his orders, condemned them both 
to lose their heads. The martyrs expressed their gratitude, and said,—“May 
peace be with you, O most clement judge.” They walked to the place of 
execution joyful, and praising God as they went. Nicander was followed by 
his wife Daria. with his child, whom Papinian, brother to the martyr St. 
Pasicrates, carried in his arms. Marcian’s wife, differing much from the 
former, and his other relations followed him, weeping and howling in 
excess of grief. She in particular did all that in her lay to overcome his 
resolution, and for that purpose often showed him his little child, the fruit of 
their marriage; and continually pulled and held him back, till he having 
rebuked her, desired Zoticus, a zealous Christian, to keep her behind. At the 
place of execution he called for her, and embracing his son and looking up 
to heaven, said,—‘Lord, all-powerful God, take this child into thy special 
protection.” Then with a check to his wife for her base cowardice, he bade 
her go away in peace, because she could not have the courage to see him 
die. The wife of Nicander continued by his side, exhorting him to constancy 
and joy. “Be of good heart, my lord,” said she, “ten years have I lived at 
home from you, never ceasing to pray that I might see you again. Now am I 
favored with that comfort, and I behold you going to glory, and myself 
made the wife of a martyr. Give to God that testimony you owe to his holy 


truth, that you may also deliver me from eternal death;” meaning that by his 
sufferings and prayers he might obtain mercy for her. The executioner 
having bound their eyes with their handkerchiefs, struck off their heads on 
the 17th of June. 

Faith and grace made these martyrs triumph over all considerations of 
flesh and blood. They did not abandon their orphan babes, to whom they 
left the example of their heroic virtue, and whom they committed to the 
special protection of their heavenly Father. We never lose what we leave to 
obey the voice of God. When we have taken all prudent precautions, and all 
the care in our power, we ought to commend all things with confidence to 
the divine mercy. This ought to banish all anxiety out of our breasts. God’s 
blessing and protection is all we can hope or desire: we are assured he will 
never fail on his side; and what can we do more than to conjure him never 
to suffer us by our malice to put any obstacle to his mercy? On it is all our 
reliance for the salvation of our own souls. How much more ought we to 
trust to his goodness in all other concerns! 


St. Botulph, Abbot 


SS. Botulph and Adulph were two noble English brothers, who opened their 
eyes to the light of faith in the first dawning of the day of the gospel upon 
our ancestors. Astonished at the great truths which they had learned, and 
penetrated with the most profound sentiments which religion inspires, they 
travelled into the Belgic Gaul, there to find some religious houses and 
schools of virtue, which were then scarce in England. Such was the 
progress of these holy men that they soon were judged fit to be themselves 
masters. Nor was it long before Adulph was advanced to the bishopric of 
Maestricht, which he administered in so holy a manner, that he is honored 
in France among the saints on the 17th of June. St. Botulph returned to 
England to bring to his own country the treasure he had found. Addressing 
himself to king Ethelmund, he begged some barren spot of ground to found 
a monastery. The king gave him the wilderness of Ikanho where he built an 
abbey, and taught the brethren whom he assembled there the rules of 
Christian perfection, and the institutes of the holy fathers. He was beloved 
by every one, being humble, mild, and affable. All his discourse was on 
things which tended to edification, and his example was still far more 
efficacious to instil the true spirit of every virtue. When he was oppressed 
with any sickness he never ceased thanking and praising God with holy Job. 
Thus he persevered to a good old age. He was purified by a long illness 
before his happy death, which happened in the same year with that of St. 
Hilda, 655. His monastery having been destroyed by the Danes, his relics 
were part carried to the monastery of Ely, and part to that of Thorney. St. 
Edward the Confessor afterwards bestowed some portion of them on his 
own abbey of Westminster. Few English saints have been more honored by 
our ancestors. Four parishes in London, and innumerable others throughout 
the country, bear his name. Botulph’s town, now Boston, in Lincolnshire 
and Botulph’s bridge, now Bottle-bride, in Huntingdonshire, are so called 
from him. Leland and Bale will have his monastery of Ikanho to have been 


in one of those two places; Hickes says at Boston; others think it was 
towards Sussex; for Ethelmund seems to have been king of the South- 
Saxons. Thorney abbey was situated in Cambridgeshire, and was one of 
those whose abbots sat in parliament. It was founded in 972, in honor of St. 
Mary and St. Botulph. In its church lay interred St. Botulph, St. Athulf, St. 
Huna, St. Tancred, St. Tothred, St. Hereferth, St. Cissa, St. Bennet, St. 
Tova, or Towa, to whose memory a fair chapel called Thoueham, half a 
mile off in the wood, was consecrated. Thorney was anciently called 
Ancarig, that is, the Isle of Anchorets. Part of the relics of St. Botulph was 
kept at Medesham, afterwards called Peterburgh. See Dr. Brown Willis, on 
mitred Abbeys, t. 1, p. 187, and the life of St. Botulph published by 
Mabillon, Act. Ben. t. 3, p. 1, and by Papebroke, t. 3, Junij, p. 398. The 
anonymous author of this piece declares he had received some things which 
he relates from the disciples of the saint who had lived under his direction. 
There is also in the Cottonian library, n. 111, a MS. life of Saint Botulph 
compiled by Folcard, first a monk of St. Bertin’s at St. Omer, afterwards 
made by the conqueror abbot of Thorney in 1068. See also Narratio de 
Sanctis qui in Anglia quiescunt, translated from the English-Saxon into 
Latin by Francis Junius, and published by Dr. Hickes, Diss. Epist. pp. 118, 
119. Thesauri, t. 1. 


St. Avitus, or Avy, Abbot, Near Orleans 


He was a native of Orleans, and retiring into Auvergne, took the monastic 
habit together with St. Calais in the abbey of Menat, at that time very small; 
though afterwards enriched by queen Brunehault, and by St. Boner, bishop 
of Clermont. The two saints soon after returned to Miscy, a famous abbey 
situated on the Loiret near the Loire, a league and a half below Orleans. It 
was founded towards the end of the reign of Clovis I. by St. Euspicius a 
holy priest, honored on the 14th of June, and his nephew St. Maximin, or 
Mesmin, whose name this monastery, which is now of the Cistercian order 
bears. Many call St. Maximin the first abbot, others St. Euspicius the first, 
St. Maximin the second, and St. Avitus the third. But our saint and St. 
Calais made not a long stay at Misci, though St. Maximin gave them a 
gracious reception. In quest of a closer retirement St. Avitus, who had 
succeeded St. Maximin, soon after resigned the abbacy, as Lethuld, a 
learned monk of Misci, assures us, and with St. Calais lived a recluse in the 
territory now called Dunois, on the frontiers of la Perche. Others joining 
them, St. Calais retired into a forest in Maine, and king Clotaire built a 
church and monastery for St. Avitus and his companions. This is at present 
a Benedictin nunnery called St. Avy of Chateau-dun, and is situated on the 
Loire at the foot of the hill on which the town of Chateau-dun is built, in the 
diocese of Chartres. Three famous monks, Leobin, afterwards bishop of 
Chartres, Euphronius, and Rusticus, attended our saint to his happy death, 
which happened about the year 530. His body was carried up the Loire to 
Orleans, and buried with great pomp in that city. A church was built over 
his tomb which still subsists, and his feast is kept at Orleans, Paris, and in 
other places. Some distinguish St. Avitus abbot of Miser from the abbot of 
Chateau-dun; but all circumstances show that it was the same holy man 
who retired from Misci into the territory of Chateau-dun. See the life of St. 
Avitus published by Henschenius in 1701; the New Paris Breviary the 17th 


of June; Le Cointe’s Annals, and chiefly the book entitled, Les Aménités de 
la Critique, t. 2, p. 8. 


St. Molingus, Alias Dairchilla, Bishop, Confessor 


He was born in the territory of Kensellagh, now part of the county of 
Wexford, and in his youth embraced a monastic life at Glendaloch. The 
abbey of Aghacainid, on the banks of the Barrow, being put under his 
direction, received the greatest lustre from his prudence and sanctity, and 
ever since has been called from him Teghmolin. This saint is celebrated in 
Ireland for his eminent sanctity, manifested by the gifts of prophecy and 
miracles. St. Edan, commonly called Maidoc, or Moeg,224© who was 
consecrated first bishop of Ferns in Leinster about the year 598, dying on 
the 31st of January in 632, (or according to the annals of the Four Masters 
in 624,) St. Moling was placed in that see. At the petition of the clergy and 
nobility he was acknowledged archbishop of Leinster, as his predecessor 
had been.2274 St. Moling was a singular benefactor to his country by 
persuading king Finacta, in 693, to release to the kingdom of Leinster the 
heavy tribute of oxen, called the Boarian tribute, which had been imposed 
by king Tuathal Techmar in 134, and been the cause of many bloody wars. 
Our saint resigned his see some years before his death, which happened on 
the 17th of June, 697. He was interred in his own monastery of Teghmoling. 
Giraldus Cambrensis calls SS. Patrick, Columb, Moling, and Braccan, the 
four prophets of Ireland, and says their books were extant in his time in the 
Irish language. See his Hibern. Expugn.1. 2, c. 33; Colgan in MSS. ad 17 
Jun.; Ware, p. 437. 


St. Prior, Hermit 


Was a native of Egypt, and one of the first disciples of St. Antony. He died 
towards the end of the fourth century, and was about one hundred years of 
age. See the Bollandists. 


June 18" 


St.s Marcus and Marcellianus, Martyrs 


FROM THE ACTS OF ST. SEBASTIAN. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 4; BARONIUS A.D. AN. 286, N. 
23. 


A. D. 286. 


Marcus and Marcellianus were twin brothers of an illustrious family in 
Rome, had been converted to the faith in their youth, and were honorably 
married. Dioclesian ascended the imperial throne in 284; soon after which 
the heathens raised tumultuary persecutions, though this emperor had not 
yet published any new edicts against the church. These martyrs were 
thrown into prison, and condemned by Chromatius, lieutenant of the prefect 
of Rome, to be beheaded. Their friends obtained a respite of the execution 
for thirty days, that they might prevail with them to comply with the judge, 
and they wore removed into the house of Nicostratus the public register. 
Tranquillinus and Martia, their afflicted heathen parents, in company with 
their sons’ own wives and their little babes at their breasts, endeavored to 
move them by the most tender entreaties and tears. St. Sebastian, an officer 
of the emperor’s household, coming to Rome soon after their commitment, 
daily visited and encouraged them. The issue of the conferences was the 
happy conversion of the father, mother, and wives, also of Nicostratus, and 
soon after of Chromatius, who set the saints at liberty, and abdicating the 
magistracy retired into the country. Marcus and Marcellianus were hid by 
Castulus, a Christian officer of the household, in his apartments in the 
palace; but they were betrayed by an apostate named Torquatus, and 
retaken. Fabian, who had succeeded Chromatius, condemned them to be 
bound to two pillars with their feet nailed to the same. In this posture they 
remained a day and a night, and on the following day were stabbed with 
lances, and buried in the Arenarium, since called their cemetery, two miles 
out of Rome, between the Appian and Ardeatine roads. All the ancient 
Martyrologies mark their festival on the 18th of June. 


Virtue is often false, and in it the true metal is not to be distinguished 
from dross until persecution has applied the touchstone, and proved the 
temper. We know not what we are till we have been tried. It costs nothing to 
say we love God above all things, and to show the courage of martyrs at a 
distance from the danger; but that love is sincere which has stood the proof. 
“Persecution shows who is a hireling, and who a true pastor,” says St. 
Bernard .228 


St. Marina, V. 


She flourished in Bithynia in the eighth century, and served God under the 
habit of a monk, with extraordinary fervor. Her wonderful humility, 
meekness, and patience are celebrated in the lives of the fathers of the 
desert. She died about the middle of the eighth century. Her relics were 
translated from Constantinople to Venice in 1230, and are venerated there in 
a church which bears her name. She is also titular saint of a parish church in 
Paris, which is mentioned by the celebrated William of Paris, in 1228. In it 
is preserved a portion of her relics, brought from Venice. St. Marina is 
commemorated in the Roman Martyrology and in the New Paris Breviary 
on the 18th of June; and the feast of the translation of her relics is kept at 
Venice on the 17th of July. On her, see the Bollandists on the 17th of July, t. 
4, Julij. 


St. Elizabeth of Sconauge, V., Abbess 


Three monasteries in Germany bear the name of Sconauge: one of 
Cistercian monks near Heidelberg, founded by Buggo, bishop of Worms in 
1135; another of nuns of the same order in Franconia; a third, of monks of 
the order of St. Bennet in the diocese of Triers, four German miles from 
Bingen, was founded by Hildelin, a nobleman, who, in 1125, took himself 
the monastic habit, and was chosen first abbot. Not far distant he built a 
great nunnery of the same order and name, which is now extinct, though the 
three former remain to this day. Soon after the foundation of this house, 
when regular discipline flourished there with great edification to the church, 
St. Elizabeth, who from her infancy had been a vessel of election, made her 
religious profession, and was afterwards chosen abbess. At twenty-three 
years of age she began to be favored with heavenly visions.222 She died in 
the year 1165, of her age thirty-six, on the 18th of June, on which day her 
name is inserted in the Roman Martyrology, though she was never solemnly 
beatified, as Chatelain takes notice. See her encomium by an abbot of 
Sconauge, &c., in the Bollandists, t. 3, Jun. ad diem 18. 


St. Amand, Bishop of Bourdeaux 


We read in St. Paulinus of Nola that St. Amand served God from his 
infancy; that he was educated in the knowledge of the scriptures, and that 
he preserved his innocence from those stains which are generally contracted 
in the commerce of the world. Being ordained priest by St. Delphin, bishop 
of Bourdeaux, who employed him in his church, he manifested great zeal 
for the glory of God. It was he who instructed St. Paulinus in the mysteries 
of faith, to prepare him for baptism. From this time there subsisted between 
them a most intimate friendship. Paulinus wrote him many letters, and we 
see by those that remain of them that he paid the greatest veneration to 
Amand’s virtue. After the death of St. Delphin, St. Amand was elected to 
the see of Bourdeaux, but shortly after resigned the dignity in favor of St. 
Severinus, upon whose death he was again prevailed upon to reassume it. 
St. Paulinus tells us that he always conducted himself as a zealous guardian 
of religion, and of the faith of Christ. He is mentioned this day in the 
Roman Martyrology. The precise year of his death is not known. It is to him 
we are indebted for the preservation of the writings of St. Paulinus, who 
died in the year 431. See St. Paulinus of Nola, Ep. 2, 9, 12, 48; and Gallia 
Christ. Nov. t. 2, p. 789. 


June 19" 


St.s Gervasius and Protasius, Martyrs 


From St. Ambrose, Ep. 22, ol. 54, ad Marcellinam Soror., and St. Austin, de 
Civil. Dei,1. 22, c. 8; et.1. de Curapro mortuis, c. 17; et. Conf.1. 9, c. 7. See 
Tillemont, t. 2, p. 78; Orsi; and for the history of the great veneration which 
has been always paid to their relics, see the learned Dissertation of Joseph 
Antony Sassi, prefect of the Ambrosian library, entitled, Disscrtatio 
Apologetica ad Vindicandam Mediolano Sanctoruni Corporum Gervasii et 
Protasii possessionem; Bononie, 1709. See also S. Paulinus, Nat. S. Felicis 
II., published by Muratori, Anecd. Lat., and in the new edition of St. 
Paulinus’s works at Verona, p. 468. Consult above other moderns the 
accurate Puricclli, Diss. Nazar. et Monum. Basilice# Ambros. 

St. Ambrose calls these saints the protomartyrs of Milan. They seem to 
have suffered in the first persecution under Nero, or at latest under 
Domitian, and are said to have been the sons of SS. Vitalis and Valeria,2222 
both martyrs, the first at Ravenna, the second at Milan. This latter city was 
the place which SS. Gervasius and Protasius rendered illustrious by their 
glorious martyrdom and miracles. St. Ambrose assures us, that the divine 
grace prepared them a long time for their crown by the good example which 
they gave, and by the constancy with which they withstood the corruption 
of the world. He adds they were beheaded for the faith.2°8! They are said to 
have been twin brothers. 

The faithful at Milan, in the fourth age, had lost the remembrance of 
these saints. Yet the martyrs had not ceased to assist that church in its 
necessities; and the discovery of their relics rescued it from the utmost 
danger. The empress Justina, widow of Valentinian I., and mother of 
Valentinian the Younger, who then reigned, and resided at Milan, was a 
violent abettor of Arianism, and used her utmost endeavors to expel St. 
Ambrose. The Arians did not stick to have recourse to the most horrible 
villanies and forgeries to compass that point. In so critical a conjuncture, 
our martyrs declared themselves the visible protectors of that distressed 


church. St. Austin, both in his twenty-second book of the City of God,2282 
and in his Confessions,2282 says, that God revealed to St. Ambrose by a 
vision in a dream, the place where their relics lay. Paulinus, in his life of St. 
Ambrose, says, this was done by an apparition of the martyrs themselves. 
The bishop was going to dedicate a new church, the same which was 
afterwards called the Ambrosian basilic, and now St. Ambrose the Great. 
The people desired him to do it with the same solemnity as he had already 
consecrated another church in the quarter near the gate that led to Rome, in 
honor of the holy apostles, in which he had laid a portion of their relics. He 
was at a loss to find relics for this second church. The bodies of Saints 
Gervasius and Protasius lay then unknown before the rails which enclosed 
the tomb of SS. Nabor and Felix. St. Ambrose caused this place to be dug 
up, and there found the bodies of two very big men, with their bones entire, 
and in their natural position, but the heads separated from their bodies, with 
a large quantity of blood, and all the marks which could be desired to 
ascertain the relics.2284 

A possessed person who was brought to receive the imposition of hands, 
before he began to be exorcised, was seized, and, in horrible convulsions, 
thrown down by the evil spirit upon the tomb.228° The sacred relics were 
taken up whole, and laid on litters in their natural situation, covered with 
Oomaments, and conveyed to the basilic of Faustus, now called SS. Vitalis 
and Agricola, near that of St. Nabor, which at present bears the name of St. 
Francis. They were exposed here two days, and an incredible concourse of 
people watched the two nights in prayer. On the third day, which was the 
18th of June, they were translated into the Ambrosian basilic with the honor 
due to martyrs, and with the public rejoicings of the whole city. In the way 
happened the famous cure of a blind man named Severus, a citizen of 
Milan, well known to the whole town. He had been a butcher, but was 
obliged, by the loss of his sight, to lay aside his profession. Hearing of the 
discovery of the relics, he desired to be conducted to the place where they 
were passing by, and upon touching the fringe of the ornaments with which 
they were covered, he that instant perfectly recovered his sight in the 
presence of an infinite multitude. This miracle is related by St. Ambrose, St. 
Austin, and Paulinus, who were all three then at Milan. Severus made a 
vow to be a servant in the church of the saints; that is, the Ambrosian 


basilic, where their relics lay. St. Austin, when he went from Milan, in 387, 
left him in that service,2226 and he continued in it when Paulinus wrote the 
life of St. Ambrose, in 411. Many other lame and sick persons were cured 
of divers distempers by touching the shrouds which covered the relics, or 
linen cloths which had been thrown upon them. Devils also, in possessed 
persons, confessed the glory of the martyrs, and declared they were not able 
to bear the torments which they suffered in the presence of the bodies of the 
saints. All this is attested by St. Ambrose in his letter to his sister, in which 
he has inserted the sermon which he preached in the Ambrosian basilic 
when the relics arrived there. Two days after, he deposited them in the vault 
under the altar on the right hand. St. Ambrose adds that the blood found in 
their tomb was likewise an instrument of many miracles. We find the relics 
of these saints afterwards dispersed in several churches, chiefly this blood, 
which was gathered and mixed with a paste, as St. Gaudentius says.228 
Also linen cloths dipped in this blood were distributed in many places, as 
St. Gregory of Tours relates.2288 St. Austin mentions a church in their honor 
in his diocese of Hippo, where many miracles were wrought, and relates 
one that was very remarkable.2°82 He preached his two hundred and eighty- 
sixth sermon on their festival in Africa, where we find it marked in the old 
African Calendar on the 19th of June, on which day it was observed over all 
the West; and with great solemnity at Milan, and in many dioceses and 
parish churches, of which these martyrs are the titular saints. St. Ambrose 
observes, that the Arians at Milan, by denying the miracles of these martyrs, 
showed they had a different faith from that of the martyrs; otherwise they 
would not have been jealous of their miracles; but this faith, as he says, is 
confirmed by the tradition of our ancestors, which the devils are forced to 
confess, but which the heretics deny.2222 


St. Boniface, Archbishop, M. 


OF THE ORDER OF CAMALDOLI, AND APOSTLE OF RUSSIA 


Bruno, called also Boniface, was by extraction a nobleman of the first rank 
in Saxony, and agreeably to his high birth was his education in the study of 
the liberal arts, under Guido the philosopher, and other great masters. From 
the very cradle, piety was the predominant inclination of his heart, and he 
received very young the clerical tonsure. The emperor Otho III. called him 
to his court, and appointed him his chaplain, with the superintendency and 
care of the imperial chapel. So much was this prince taken with the virtue of 
the young saint, and with the sweetness of his disposition, that he placed in 
him an entire confidence, could not forbear publicly testifying on every 
occasion his tender affection and esteem for him, and usually called him his 
soul. Boniface was not at all puffed up with his favor, and armed himself 
against the smiles of prosperity by the constant practice of self-denial, and 
by the most profound humility. Seeing himself surrounded with vanities and 
delights, he was sensible that he stood in need of the stronger antidotes to 
preserve himself from their dangerous poison. His tender devotion, and his 
affection for holy prayer, especially for the public service of the church, are 
not to be expressed. And by his watchfulness and fervor he found his 
sanctification in the very place where so many others lose their virtue. One 
day as the saint was going into a church dedicated to St. Boniface, the 
bishop of Mentz, and martyr, he felt his heart suddenly inflamed with an 
ardent desire to lay down his life for Christ, and in a pious transport, he said 
to himself,—“Am not I also called Boniface? why may not I be a martyr of 
Jesus Christ as he was, whose intercession is implored in this place? From 
that time he never ceased sighing after the glory of shedding his blood for 
Him who redeemed us by his most precious death. St. Romuald coming to 
the emperor’s court in 998, Boniface, charmed with his saintly deportment, 
begged to be admitted into his order, and received the habit. It was with the 
greatest regret that the emperor saw him quit his court, but he thought he 


could not oppose his holy resolution, lest by so doing he should incur the 
divine displeasure. 

Boniface inherited the spirit, and all the admirable virtues of the great St. 
Romuald. He who had been accustomed to sleep on soft beds, to wear rich 
garments of silk, and to eat at the table of an emperor to whom he was most 
dear; he who had long seen himself environed with the pomp and splendor 
of the world, and had been the first and the most favored of the courtiers, 
and of all the princes of the empire; contented himself with one poor coarse 
habit, walked barefoot, knew no other food than insipid roots and pulse, 
worked with his hands, earned his bread with the sweat of his brow, led a 
retired life, lay on straw or boards, and often, after having worked all day, 
passed the whole or the greatest part of the night in prayer. He often ate 
only twice a week, on Sundays and Thursdays, and sometimes rolled 
himself among nettles and thorns; so that no part of his body was without 
wounds and pain, to punish his flesh for what he called a neglect of penance 
and mortification in his youth. He with David continually begged of God, 
that by his grace he would confirm him in the good purpose which he had 
begun in his soul, and he marched a giant’s pace in the road of perfection. 
Having spent some years, first at Mount Cassino, afterwards under the 
direction of St. Romuald at Pireum, near Ravenna, and lastly, in an 
eremitical life, he obtained his superior’s leave to go and preach the gospel 
to the infidels. He therefore went to Rome barefoot, singing psalms all the 
way, and allowing himself no other sustenance than half a pound of bread a 
day, with water, and on Sundays and holidays a small quantity of roots or 
fruit. When he was arrived at Rome, pope John XVIII. approved his design, 
gave him all necessary faculties, and obliged him to accept a brief, directing 
that he should be ordained archbishop as soon as he should open his 
mission. Boniface offered himself to God as a victim ready to be sacrificed 
for the salvation of his brethren; and in these fervent sentiments travelled 
into Germany in the depth of a severe winter. He on that occasion 
sometimes made use of a horse, but always rode or walked barefoot, and it 
was Often necessary to thaw his feet with warm water before he could draw 
them out of the stirrups in which they were frozen. 

The saint went to Mersbourg to sue for the protection of St. Henry II. 
emperor of Germany; which having readily obtained, he was consecrated 
bishop by Taymont, archbishop of Magdeburg, who conferred on him the 


pall which Boniface himself had brought from Rome. The holy prelate, 
notwithstanding the fatigues of his missions, continued his severe fasts and 
watchings, and devoted all his time on his journeys to prayer, especially to 
the reciting of the psalms, in which he found great sweetness and delight. 
His desire to rescue souls from the blindness of sin and idolatry seemed 
insatiable; and the savage inhabitants of Prussia appearing to be the fiercest 
and most obstinate in their malice, he made them the first objects of his 
zeal. Boleslas, duke of Poland, and many great lords, made him rich 
presents; all which he gave to the churches and to the poor, reserving 
nothing for himself. He would have only heaven for the recompense of his 
labors: every thing else appeared unworthy of his ministry, and too much 
beneath what he hoped: he even feared that it might diminish his eternal 
reward, or infect his heart. It was in the twelfth year after his conversion 
from the world that he entered Prussia. But the time of the visit of the Lord 
was not yet come for the idolaters of that country. Boniface desired at least 
to die a martyr among them: but they remembering that the martyrdom and 
subsequent miracles of St. Adalbert of Prague had been an inducement to 
many to embrace the faith, refused him the wished-for happiness of sealing 
his love for Christ with his blood. Boniface being thus repulsed, left 
Prussia, and advancing to the borders of Russia on the other side of Poland, 
began there with great zeal to announce the gospel.2224 The Bollandists 
think2222 that in his mission in Prussia he converted to the faith the 
Livonians and Samogitians. 

The Russians at that time were all barbarous idolaters, and had abated 
nothing of their ancient ferocity when St. Boniface undertook to plant the 
gospel among them. They sent him an order to leave their territories, and 
forbade him to preach the faith in their dominions. The saint paid no regard 
to this prohibition, and as he advanced into the country, the king of a small 
province was desirous to hear him. But when he saw him barefoot, and 
meanly clad, he treated him with contempt, and would not hear him speak. 
The holy bishop withdrew, and having put on a plain suit of clothes which 
he carried with him to say mass in, returned to the court. The king told him 
he would believe in Christ, if he could see him walk through a great fire 
without receiving any hurt. The saint, by a divine inspiration, undertook to 
perform the miracle in presence of the king, who seeing him miraculously 


preserved amidst the flames, desired to be instructed in the faith, and was 
baptized with many others. The barbarians were alarmed at this progress of 
the gospel, and threatened the saint if he proceeded further into their 
country. But words could not daunt him who thirsted after nothing more 
earnestly than the glory of martyrdom. The infidels soon after seized and 
beheaded him, with eighteen companions, in the year 1009. The Roman 
Martyrology proposes him to our veneration on this day, and again under 
the name of Bruno, on the 15th of October, probably on account of some 
translation.2222 See his life in Mabillon, Act. Ord. S. Bened. sec. 6, p. 79, 
and St. Peter Damian in his life of St. Romuald. Also the Bollandists, t. 3. 
Junij, p. 907. 


St. Juliana Falconieri, V. 


The illustrious family of Falconieri in Italy received great honor from the 
sanctity of this holy virgin. Her father, Charissimus Falconieri, and his 
pious lady, Reguardata, were both advanced in years, and seemed to have 
lost all hopes of issue, when, in 1270, they were wonderfully blessed with 
the birth of our saint. Devoting themselves afterwards solely to the 
exercises of religion, they built and founded at their own expense the stately 
church of the Annunciation of our Lady in Florence, which, for riches and 
the elegance of the structure, may at this day be ranked among the wonders 
of the world. B. Alexius Falconieri, the only brother of Charissimus, and 
uncle of our saint, was, with St. Philip Beniti, one of the seven first 
propagators and pillars of the order of Servites, or persons devoted to the 
service of God under the special patronage of the Virgin Mary. Juliana, in 
her infancy, seemed almost to anticipate the ordinary course of nature in the 
use of reason, by her early piety; and the first words she learned to 
pronounce were the sacred names, Jesu, Maria. Fervent prayer and 
mortification chiefly took up her attention at an age which seems usually 
scarce capable of any thing serious. Such was her angelical modesty, that 
she never durst lift up her eyes to look any man in the face; and so great 
was her horror of sin, that the very name of it made her almost fall into a 
Swoon. 

In the sixteenth year of her age, despising whatever seemed not 
conducive to virtue, she bid adieu to all worldly thoughts and pleasures, 
renounced her great estate and fortune, and the better to seek the 
inestimable jewel of the gospel, she consecrated her virginity to God, and 
received from the hands of St. Philip Beniti the religious veil of the 
Mantellate. The religious men among the Servites are called the first order. 
St. Philip Beniti constituted his second order, which is that of the nuns, in 
favor of certain devout ladies. The Mantellate are a third order of the 
Servites, and take their name from a particular kind of short sleeves which 


they wear, as fittest for their work. They were instituted to serve the sick, 
and for other offices of charity, and in the beginning were not obliged to 
strict enclosure. of this third order St. Juliana was, under the direction of St. 
Philip, the first plant; and as she grew up, the great reputation of her 
prudence and sanctity drawing to her many devout ladies, who desired to 
follow the same in stitute, she was obliged to accept the charge of prioress. 
Though she was the spiritual mother of the rest, she made it her delight and 
study to serve all her sisters. She often spent whole days in prayer, and 
frequently received great heavenly favors. She never let slip any 
opportunity of performing offices of charity towards her neighbors, 
especially of reconciling enemies, reclaiming sinners, and serving the sick. 
She sucked the most nauseous ulcers of scorbutic patients and lepers; by 
which means the sores are cleansed without the knife, or painful pressure of 
the surgeon’s hand, and a cure rendered more easy. By an imitation of this 
mortification and charity, do many pious, religious persons, who attend the 
hospitals of the poor, gain an heroic victory over themselves. Saint Juliana 
practised incredible austerities. In her old age she was afflicted with various 
painful distempers, which she bore with inexpressible cheerfulness and joy. 
One thing afflicted her in her last sickness, that she was deprived of the 
comfort and happiness of uniting her soul with her divine Spouse in the 
sacrament of the altar, which she was not able to receive by reason that her 
stomach, by continually vomiting, could not retain any food. The sacred 
host, however, was brought into her cell, and there suddenly disappeared 
out of the hands of the priest. After her death the figure of the host was 
found imprinted on the left side of her breast; by which prodigy it was 
judged that Christ had miraculously satisfied her languishing holy desire. 
She died in her convent at Florence, in the year 1340, of her age, seventy. 
Miracles have been frequently effected through her intercession, among 
which several have been juridically proved. Pope Benedict XIII. enrolled 
her name among the blessed, in 1729. His successor, Clement XII., put the 
last hand to her canonization.22% Her order is propagated in Italy and 
Austria. See Bonanni’s History of the Founders of Religious Orders, t. 2; 
Giani in her life; and Papebroke, in his Appendix, t. 3, Junij, p. 923. 


St. Die, or Deodatus, Bishop of Nevers 


AND ABBOT OF JOINTURES 


This saint was nobly born in the west of France, and endued with eminent 
gifts both of nature and grace. In 655, he was placed in the episcopal chair 
of Nevers. He fulfilled all the duties of the pastoral charge with great fear 
and trembling, till, in 664, he resigned his dignity, and having 
recommended to his clergy the choice of a successor, retired into the 
deserts, and there led an eremitical life. In 661, Hun, lord of the Val de 
Galilee, near Mount Vosge, bestowed on him that territory, and his donation 
was confirmed by Childeric II., king of Austrasia. Upon this spot St. Die 
founded the monastery of Jointures, which he put under the rule of St. 
Columban, though this was afterwards exchanged for that of St. Bennet. 
Dreading the charge of others, he continued still to live in a neighboring 
little cell, dedicated to St. Martin.2225 

St. Die gave up his soul to God in the arms of St. Hidulphus, on the 19th 
of June, in 679 or 680. A town called St. Diei rose about his monastery, and 
this abbey has been since converted into a collegiate church. See Mabillon, 
sec. 3, Bened. and Bulteau,1. 3, c. 34. 


June 20" 


St. Silverius, Pope, M. 


FROM LIBERATUS IN BREVIAR. C. 22; CONC. T. 5, P. 775; MARCELLINUS IN CHRON. A.D. 
ANN. 536, ANASTASIUS IN PONTIF. CONC. T. 5; PAPEBROKE, T. 4, JUNI, P. 13, AND 
MURATORI’S ANNALS OF ITALY. 


A. D. 538 


Silverius was son of pope Hormisdas, who had been engaged in wedlock 
before he entered the ministry. Upon the death of St. Agapetus, after a 
vacancy of forty-seven days, Silverius, being then subdeacon, was chosen 
pope, and ordained on the 8th of June, 536, Theodatus the Goth being king 
of Italy. Theodoric had bequeathed that kingdom to his grandson Athalaric, 
under the tuition of his mother Amalasunta, a most wise and learned 
princess. Athalaric died in 534, after a reign of eight years; when 
Amalasunta called Theodatus, a nephew of her father Theodoric by a sister, 
to the throne; but the ungrateful king, jealous of his power, caused her to be 
confined in an island in the lake of Bolsena, and there strangled in a bath 
before the end of the same year, 534. The shocking barbarity of this action 
encouraged the emperor Justinian to attempt the reduction of Italy. 
Belisarius, his general, had been successful in all his wars against rebels at 
home, the Persians in the East, and Gelimer the Vandal in Africa, whom he 
had brought prisoner to Constantinople in 534; by which victory he 
extinguished the puissant kingdom of the Vandals, and reunited Africa to 
the empire, after it had been separated above one hundred years. By the 
emperor’s order in 535, being then consul, he marched with his victorious 
army against Italy. He that year made himself master of Sicily, and passing 
thence into Italy in 536, took Naples. Upon which the Goths deposed 
Theodatus, and raised Vitiges, an experienced officer, to the throne. The 
senate and people of Rome, at the persuasion of pope Silverius, opened the 
city to the imperialists, who entered by the Asinarian gate, while the Gothic 
garrison retired by the Flaminian towards Ravenna, where Vitiges had shut 


himself up.22% 


Theodora, the empress, a violent and crafty woman, seeing Justinian now 
master of Rome, resolved to make use of that opportunity to promote the 
sect of the Acephali, or most rigid Eutychian, who rejected the council of 
Chalcedon, and also the Henoticon of Zeno, which Petrus Mongus, the 
Eutychian patriarch of Alexandria, had received, endeavoring in some 
degree to qualify that heresy. Anthimus, patriarch of Constantinople, was 
violently suspected of abetting the Acephali, and by the credit of the 
empress had been translated, against the canons, from the see of Trapezus, 
or Trebisond, to that of the imperial city. When pope Agapetus came to 
Constantinople, in 536, he refused to communicate with Anthimus because 
he could never be brought to own in plain terms two natures in Christ; 
whereupon he was banished by Justinian; and St. Mennas, an orthodox holy 
man, was ordained bishop of Constantinople by pope Agapetus himself, 
who by a circular letter notified, that “the heretical bishop had been deposed 
by the apostolic authority, with the concurrence and aid of the most 
religious emperor.” This affair gave the empress great uneasiness, and she 
never ceased studying some method of recalling Anthimus, till the taking of 
Rome offered her a favorable opportunity of attempting to execute her 
design. Silverius being then in her power, she endeavored to win him over 
to her interest, and wrote to him, requiring that he would acknowledge 
Anthimus lawful bishop, or repair in person to Constantinople, and re- 
examine his cause on the spot. The good pope was sensible how dangerous 
a thing it was to oppose the favorite project of an empress of her violent 
temper, and said with a sigh in reading her letter, that this affair would in 
the end cost him his life. However, he, without the least hesitation or delay, 
returned her a short answer, by which he peremptorily gave her to 
understand, that she must not flatter herself he either could or would come 
into her unjust measures, and betray the cause of the Catholic faith. The 
empress saw from the firmness of his answer, that she could never expect 
from him any thing favorable to her impious designs, and from that moment 
resolved to compass his deposition. Vigilius, archdeacon of the Roman 
church, a man of address, was then at Constantinople; whither he had 
attended the late pope Agapetus. To him the empress made her application, 
and finding him taken by the bait of ambition, promised to make him pope, 
and to bestow on him seven hundred pieces of gold, provided he would 
engage himself to condemn the council of Chalcedon, and receive to 


communion the three deposed Eutychian patriarchs, Anthimus of 
Constantinople, Severus of Antioch, and Theodosius of Alexandria. The 
unhappy Vigilius having assented to these conditions, the empress sent him 
to Rome, charged with a letter to Belisarius, commanding him to drive out 
Silverius, and to contrive the election of Vigilius to the pontificate. 
Belisarius was at first unwilling to have any hand in so unjust a proceeding, 
but after showing some reluctancy, he had the weakness to say, “The 
empress commands, I must therefore obey. He who seeks the ruin of 
Silverius shall answer for it at the last day; not I.”2224 Vigilius urged the 
general, on one side, to execute the project, and his wife Antonina on the 
other, she being the greatest confidant of the empress, and having no less an 
ascendant over her husband than Theodora had over Justinian. 

The more easily to make this project to bear, the enemies of the good 
pope had recourse to a new stratagem, and impeached him for high treason. 
Vitiges the Goth returned from Ravenna in 537 with an army of one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, and invested the city of Rome. The siege 
lasted a year and nine days, during which both Goths and Romans 
performed prodigies of valor; but the latter defeated all the attempts and 
stratagems of the barbarians, and in the end obliged them to retire. The pope 
was accused of corresponding during the siege with the enemy, and a letter 
was produced, which was pretended to have been written by him to the king 
of the Goths, inviting him into the city, and promising to open the gates to 
him. Belisarius saw evidently this to be a barefaced calumny, and 
discovered the persons who had forged the said letter, namely Marcus, a 
lawyer, and Julianus, a soldier of the guards, who had been both suborned 
by the pope’s enemies. The general therefore dropped this charge of 
treason, but entreated the pope to comply with the will of the empress, 
assuring him he had no other means of avoiding the loss of his see, and the 
utmost calamities. Silverius always declared that he could never condemn 
the council of Chalcedon, nor receive the Acephali to his communion. Upon 
leaving the general’s house, he flee for sanctuary to the basilic of the martyr 
St. Sabina; but a few days after by an artful stratagem of Belisarius, was 
drawn thence, and summoned to repair to the Pincian palace, where the 
general resided during the siege. He was admitted alone, and his clergy, 
whom he left at the door, saw him no more. Antonina received him sitting 


upon her bed, while Belisarius was seated at her feet; she loaded him with 
reproaches, and immediately a subdeacon tore the pall off his shoulders. He 
was then carried into another room, stripped of all his pontifical ornaments, 
and clothed with the habit of a monk. After this it was proclaimed that the 
pope was deposed, and become a monk. Belisarius the next day caused 
Vigilius to be chosen pope and he was ordained on the 22d of November, 
537. In the mean time Silverius was conducted into banishment to Patara in 
Lycia. The bishop of that city received the illustrious exile with all possible 
marks of honor and respect; and thinking himself bound to undertake his 
defence, soon after the pope’s arrival repaired to Constantinople, and 
having obtained a private audience, spoke boldly to the emperor, terrifying 
him with the threats of the divine judgments for the expulsion of a bishop of 
so great a see, telling him—‘“There are many kings in the world, but there is 
only one pope over the church of the whole world.”2228 It must be observed 
that these were the words of an oriental bishop, and a clear confession of 
the supremacy of the Roman see. Justinian, who had not been sufficiently 
apprized of the matter, appeared startled at the atrocity of the proceedings, 
and gave orders that Silverius should be sent back to Rome, and in case he 
was not convicted of the treasonable intelligence with the Goths, that he 
should be restored to his see but if found guilty, should be removed to some 
other see. Belisarius and Vigilius were uneasy at this news, and foreseeing 
that if the order of the emperor was carried into execution, the consequence 
would necessarily be the restoration of Silverius to his dignity, they 
contrived to prevent it, and the pope was intercepted in his road towards 
Rome. His enemies saw themselves again masters of his person, and 
Antonina resolving at any rate to gratify the empress, prevailed with 
Belisarius to deliver up the pope to Vigilius, with full power to secure him 
as he should think fit. The ambitious rival put him into the hands of two of 
his officers, called the defenders of the church, who conveyed him into the 
little inhospitable island of Palmaria, now called Palmeruelo, over against 
Terracina, and near two other abandoned desert islands, the one called 
Pontia, now Ponza, and the other Pandataria, now Vento Tiene. In this place 
Silverius died in a short time of hard usage; Liberatus, from hearsay, tells us 
of hunger but Procopius, a living witness, says he was murdered, at the 
instigation of Antonina, by one Eugenia, a woman devoted to their service. 


The death of pope Silverius happened on the 20th of June, 538. Vigilius was 
an ambitious intruder and a schismatic so long as St. Silverius lived; but 
after his death became lawful pope by the ratification or consent of the 
Roman church, and from that time renounced the errors and commerce of 
the heretics. He afterwards suffered much for his steadfast adherence to the 
truth; and though he entered as a mercenary and a wolf, he became the 
support of the orthodox faith. 

The providence of God in the protection of his church never appears 
more visible than when he suffers tyrants or scandals seemingly almost to 
overwhelm it. Then does he most miraculously interpose in its defence to 
show that nothing can make void his promises. Neither scandals nor 
persecutions can make his word fail, or overcome the church which he 
planted at so dear a rate. He will never suffer the devil to wrest out of his 
hands the inheritance which his Father gave him, and that kingdom which it 
cost him his most precious blood to establish, that his Father might always 
have true adorers on earth, by whom his name shall be forever glorified. In 
the tenth century, by the power and intrigues of Marozia, wife to Guy, 
marquis of Tuscany, and her mother and sister, both called Theodora, three 
women of scandalous lives, several unworthy popes were intruded into the 
apostolic chair, and ignorance and scandals gained ground in some parts. 
Yet at that very time many churches were blessed with pastors of eminent 
sanctity, and many saints preached penance with wonderful success; nor did 
any considerable heresy arise in all that century. Pride, indeed, and a conceit 
of learning, are the usual source of that mischief. But this constant 
conservation of the church can only be ascribed to the singular protection of 
God, who watches over his church, that it never fail. 


St. Gobain, Priest and Martyr 


Having served God from his childhood in Ireland, his own country, and 
being there ordained priest by St. Fursey, he passed into France soon after 
that holy man, out of a desire more perfectly to consecrate himself to God. 
He made a short stay at Corbeny, before the abbey was there erected, and 
afterwards at Laon. Thence he withdrew into the great forest near the river 
Oise, where at the distance of two leagues from that river, and as far from 
Le Fere and Premontré, he built himself a cell, and afterwards, with the help 
of the people, a stately church, which was consecrated under the patronage 
of St. Peter, but long since bears the name of St. Gobain. King Clotaire III., 
who reigned in Neustria and Burgundy from the year 656 to 670, had 
bestowed on him the ground, and continued exceedingly to honor him. Here 
the saint served God in watching, fasting, and prayer, till certain barbarians 
from the north of Germany plundering that country, out of hatred to his holy 
profession, cut off his head. The place was first called Le Mont 
d’Hermitage, now St. Gobain, and is famous for the manufacture of large 
crystal glasses, which are not blown, but run, and afterwards sent to Paris 
by the river to be polished and finished. The body of St. Gobain was lost 
during the civil wars raised by the Calvinists, but his head is still kept there 
in the great church. See the ancient lessons of his office, and the remarks of 
Papebroke, Junij, t. 4, p. 21. 


St. Idaberga, or Edburge, V. 


The family of Penda, king of Mercia, an obstinate enemy to the name of 
Christ, gave to the English church several saints. One of these was St. 
Edburge, daughter to that prince. Her three holy sisters, Kunneberga, wife 
to Alfred, king of the Northumbers, (though she preferred a cloister to his 
royal bed,) Kineswithe, and Chinesdre, consecrated their virginity to God, 
and embraced a religious state at Dormundescastre, called by Leland 
Kuneburceaster, and often Caister, a monastery in Northamptonshire, 
founded in the seventh century:2222 Leland2/2° calls St. Kunneberga the 
foundress and first abbess. Capgrave only says, that a monastery being built 
here, she retired into it, and became abbess. Mention is made of this house 
as already built in the account of the foundation of Peterburgh, which was 
begun by Penda, son of Penda, about the year 655, and finished in 660 by 
his brother Wolphere, assisted by his other brother Ethelred, and his sisters 
Kunneberga and Kineswithe, under the care of Saxulph, the first abbot. St. 
Edburge seems to have made her religious profession at Dormundescastre; 
at least she was buried, and her relics kept there with veneration, till, with 
those of her three sisters, they were translated to Peterburgh, two miles 
distant. Balger, a monk, conveyed them, with part of the relics of St. 
Oswald, into Flanders, about the year 1040, and deposited them in the 
abbey of Berg St. Winox, probably by the authority of Hardecanute, king of 
England, who was son of Emma, had lived some time in Flanders in his 
youth, and perhaps contracted an intimacy with Balger at Bruges. The relics 
of St. Oswald, St. Idaberge, and St. Lewin were lost in a great fire at the 
abbey of Berg St. Winox in 1558. Yet an inscription there informs us that 
some of their dust still remains in the tomb. See Bolland., Henschenius, and 
Papebroke, t. 4, Junij, p. 29. 


St. Bain, Bishop of Terouanne, (Now St Omer,) 


AND ABBOT OF ST. VANDRILLE’S 


He was fifth bishop of that see, to which he was promoted before the 
middle of the fifth century. Merville, where St. Mauront had built his 
monastery of Breiiil, being in the diocese of Terouanne, St. Bain translated 
thence the body of St. Amatus, to the church which St. Mauront had lately 
built at Douay.212! When SS. Luglius and Luglianus, two Irish hermits, had 
been murdered by highwaymen in this diocese, St. Bain buried them with 
great honor in the chapel of his castle at Lilleres, where they are honored as 
patrons of the town on the 23d of October. Solitude, “which nourishes 
prayer as a mother does her child,” as St. John Damascen says, being 
always the ruling inclination of our saint, he resigned his bishopric, and 
retiring to the abbey of Fontenelle, or St. Vandrille’s in Normandy, put on 
the monastic habit, as he was already possessed perfectly of the spirit, and 
some time after was chosen the fifth abbot of that house from St. Wandrille, 
in 170. Out of his great devotion to the relics of the saints, he translated the 
bodies of St. Wandrille, Ansbert, and Wolfgran, or Wulfran, out of the 
chapel of St. Paul, built by St. Vandrille for the burial-place, into the great 
church of St. Peter, in which the monks celebrated the divine mysteries. 
Pepin, duke of the French, having founded or considerably augmented the 
abbey of Fleury, now called St. Bennet’s on the Loire, situated nine leagues 
above Orleans, he committed the same to the direction of St. Bain, in 706. 
The saint died about the year 711, and is honored on the 20th of June at St. 
Vandrille’s, and in the Gallican Martyrologies. See the Chronicle of 
Fontenelle, the essons for his festival, Papebroke, more exact than Mabillon 
whom he corrects, t. 4, Junij, p. 27. 


June 21° 


St. Aloysius, or Lewis Gonzaga, Confessor 


From his life, written in the most authentic manner by F. Ceparius, his 
master of novices. See also other memoirs collected by Janning the 
Bollandist, Junij, t. 4, p. 847, ad p. 1169, and his life in French by F. 
Orleans. 


A.D. 1591 


Aloysius Gonzaga was son of Ferdinand Gonzaga, prince of the holy 
empire, and marquis of Castiglione, removed in the third degree of kindred 
from the duke of Mantua. His mother was Martha Tana Santena, daughter 
of Tanus Santena, lord of Cherry, in Piemont. She was lady of honor to 
Isabel, the wife of Philip II. of Spain, in whose court the marquis Gonzaga 
also lived in great favor. When she understood this nobleman had asked her 
in marriage both of the king and queen, and of her friends in Italy, being a 
lady of remarkable piety, she spent her time in fasting and prayer in order to 
learn the will of heaven, and to draw down upon herself the divine blessing. 
The marriage was solemnized in the most devout manner, the parties at the 
same time performing their devotions for the jubilee. When they left the 
court and returned into Italy, the marquis was declared chamberlain to his 
majesty, and general of part of the army in Lombardy, with a grant of 
several estates. The marchioness made it her earnest petition to God that he 
would bless her with a son, who should devote himself entirely to his love 
and service. Our saint was born in the castle of Castiglione, in the diocese 
of Brescia, on the 9th of March, 1568. William, duke of Mantua, stood 
godfather, and gave him the name of Aloysius. The holy names of Jesus and 
Mary, with the sign of the cross and part of the catechism, were the first 
words which his devout mother taught him as soon as he was able to speak; 
and from her example and repeated instructions the deepest sentiments of 
religion, and the fear of God were impressed upon his tender soul. Even in 
his infancy he showed an extraordinary tenderness for the poor; and such 


was his devotion that he frequently hid himself in corners, where after long 
search he was always found at his prayers, in which so amiable was his 
piety, and so heavenly did his recollection appear, that he seemed to 
resemble an angel clothed with a human body. His father designing to train 
him up to the army, in order to give him an inclination to that state, 
furnished him with little guns, and other weapons, took him to Casal to 
show him a muster of three thousand Italian foot, and was much delighted 
to see him carry a little pike, and walk before the ranks. The child stayed 
there some months, during which time he learned from the officers certain 
unbecoming words, the meaning of which he did not understand, not being 
then seven years old. But his tutor hearing him use bad words, chid him for 
it, and from that time he could never bear the company of any persons who 
in his hearing ever profaned the holy name of God. This offence, though 
excusable by his want of age and knowledge, was to him during his whole 
life a subject of perpetual humiliation, and he never ceased to bewail and 
accuse himself of it with extreme confusion and compunction. Entering the 
seventh year of his age he began to conceive greater sentiments of piety, 
and from that time he used to date his conversion to God. At that age, being 
come back to Castiglione, he began to recite every day the office of our 
Lady, the seven penitential psalms, and other prayers, which he always said 
on his knees, and without a cushion; a custom which he observed all his 
life. Cardinal Bellarmin, three other confessors, and all who were best 
acquainted with his interior, declared after his death their firm persuasion, 
that he had never offended God mortally in his whole life. He was sick of 
an ague at Castiglione eighteen months; yet never omitted his task of daily 
prayers, though he sometimes desired some of his servants to recite them 
with him. 

When he was recovered, being now eight years old, his father placed him 
and his younger brother Ralph, in the polite court of his good friend Francis 
of Medicis, grand duke of Tuscany, that they might learn the Latin and 
Tuscan languages, and other exercises suitable to their rank. At Florence the 
saint made such progress in the science of the saints that he afterwards used 
to call that city the mother of his piety. His devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
was much inflamed by reading a little book of Gaspar Loartes on the 
mysteries of the Rosary. He at the same time conceived a great esteem for 
the virtue of holy chastity; and he received of God so perfect a gift of the 


same, that in his whole life he never felt the least temptation either in mind 
or body against purity, as Jerom Platus and cardinal Bellarmin assure us 
from his own mouth. He cultivated this extraordinary grace by assiduous 
prayer, universal mortification, and the most watchful flight of all 
occasions; being well apprized that this virtue is so infinitely tender, that it 
fades and dies if blown upon by the least vapor: and that it is a bright and 
clear mirror which is tarnished with the least breath, and even by the sight. 
He never looked at any woman, kept his eyes strictly guarded, and 
generally cast down; would never stay with his mother alone in her 
chamber, and if she sent any message to him by some lady in her company, 
he received it, and gave his answer in a few words, with his eyes shut, and 
his chamber-door only half open; and when bantered on that score, he 
ascribed such behavior to his bashfulness. It was owing to his virginal 
modesty, that he did not know by their faces many ladies among his own 
relations, with whom he had frequently conversed, and that he was afraid 
and ashamed to let a footman see so much as his foot uncovered. But 
humility, which is the mother of all virtues, was in our saint the guardian of 
his purity. He never spoke to his servants by way of command, but with 
such modesty that they were ashamed not to obey. He would only say to 
them: “Pray dispatch this or that- You may do this:” or, “If it be no trouble 
you may do this or that.” No novice could practise a more exact and ready 
obedience than Aloysius set an example of towards all his superiors, 
especially Francis Tuccius, whom his father had appointed tutor to his sons, 
and governor of their family at Florence. 

The two young princes had stayed there a little more than two years, 
when their father removed them to Mantua, and placed them in the court of 
the duke William Gonzaga, who had made him governor of Montserrat 
Aloysius left Florence in November, 1579, when he was eleven years and 
eight months old. He at that time took a resolution to resign to his brother 
Ralph his title to the marquisate at Castiglione, though he had already 
received the investiture from the emperor. And the ambitious or covetous 
man is not more greedy of honors or riches than this young prince from a 
better principle appeared desirous to see himself totally disengaged from 
the ties of the world, by entirely renouncing its false pleasures, which begin 
with uneasiness, and terminate in remorse, and are no better than real pains 
covered over with a bewitching varnish. He knew the true delights which 


virtue brings, which are solid without alloy, and capable of filling the 
capacity of man’s heart, and these he thirsted after. In the mean time he fell 
sick of an obstinate retention of urine, of which distemper he cured himself 
only by the rigorous rules of abstinence which he observed. He took the 
opportunity of this indisposition to rid himself more than ever of company 
and business, seldom going abroad, and spending most of his time in 
reading Surius’s Lives of Saints, and other books of piety and devotion. It 
being the custom in Italy and other hot climates to pass the summer months 
in the country, the marquis sent for his sons from Mantua to Castiglione in 
that season. Aloysius pursued the same exercises, and the same manner of 
life in the town, at court, and in the country. The servants, who watched him 
in his chamber, saw him employed in prayer many hours together, 
sometimes prostrate on the ground before a crucifix, or standing up, 
absorbed in God so as to appear in an ecstasy. When he went down stairs, 
they took notice that at every standing-place he said a Hail Mary. It was in 
this retirement that his mind was exceedingly enlightened by God, and 
without the help of any instructor he received an extraordinary gift of 
mental prayer, to which his great purity of heart and sincere humility 
disposed his soul. He sometimes passed whole days in contemplating, with 
inexpressible sweetness and devotion, the admirable dispensations of divine 
providence in the great mysteries of our redemption, especially the infinite 
goodness and love of God, his mercy, and other attributes. In this exercise 
he was not able to contain the spiritual joy of his soul in considering the 
greatness and goodness of his God, nor to moderate his tears. Falling at last 
on a little book of father Canisius, which treated of Meditation, and on 
certain letters of the Jesuit missionaries in the Indies, he felt a strong 
inclination to enter the Society of Jesus, and was inflamed with an ardent 
zeal for the salvation of souls. He began even then to frequent the schools 
of Christian Doctrine, and to encourage other boys, especially among the 
poor, in learning their catechism, and often instructed them himself. So 
excellently did he then discourse of God as astonished grown persons of 
learning and abilities. It happened that in 1580 St. Charles Borromeo came 
to Brescia in quality of apostolic visiter, and preached there on the feast of 
Mary Magdalen. No importunities of the marquis or other princes could 
prevail upon that great saint to visit them at their country-seats, or to take 
up his lodgings anywhere but with the clergy of the churches where he 


came. Wherefore Aloysius, being only twelve years old, went to Brescia to 
receive his blessing. It is incredible how much the good cardinal was taken 
with the piety and generous sentiments of the young prince. But finding that 
he had never yet received the holy communion, he exhorted him to prepare 
himself for that divine sacrament, and to receive it very frequently; 
prescribing him rules for his devout preparation, and with regard to many 
other practices of piety; all which the holy youth constantly observed, 
remembering ever after with wonderful joy the happiness of having seen so 
great a saint. He from that time conceived so tender a devotion to the 
blessed eucharist, that in hearing mass, after the consecration, he often 
melted into tears, in profound sentiments of love and adoration; and he 
frequently received wonderful favors in communicating; and this holy 
sacrament became his greatest comfort and joy. The marquis after this 
carried his whole family to Casal, the residence of his government of 
Montferrat. There the saint made the convents of the Capuchins and 
Bamabites the usual places of his resort. He fasted three days a week, 
Fridays at least on bread and water, boiled together for his whole dinner; his 
collation was a little piece of dry bread. On other days his meals were so 
slender that his life seemed almost a miracle. He secretly thrust a board into 
his bed to rest on in the night, and rose at midnight to pray even in the 
coldest season of winter, which is very sharp under the Alps. He spent an 
hour after rising, and two hours before going to bed in private prayer. 

In 1581, his father attended the empress Mary of Austria, wife to 
Maximilian II. and sister to Philip II. of Spain, in her journey from Bohemia 
to Spain, and took with him his three children; a daughter named Isabel 
who died in Spain, and his two sons, who were both made by king Philip 
pages to his son James, elder brother to Philip III. Aloysius was then 
thirteen years and a half old. He continued his studies, but never neglected 
his long meditations and devotions, which he often performed by stealth in 
secret corners. Though he every day waited on the infant of Spain, James, 
to pay his duty to the empress, he never once looked on the face of that 
princess, or took notice of her person; and so great was his guard over all 
his senses and so universal his spirit of mortification, that it was a proverb 
at court, that the young marquis of Castiglione seemed not to be made of 
flesh and blood. While he remained in Spain he found great pleasure and 
benefit in reading Lewis of Granada’s excellent book on Mental Prayer. He 


prescribed himself a daily task of an hour’s meditation, which he often 
prolonged to three, four, or five hours. He at length determined to enter into 
the Society of Jesus, in order to devote himself to the instructing and 
conducting souls to God; and he was confirmed in this resolution by his 
confessor, who was one of that order. When he disclosed it to his parents, 
his mother rejoiced exceedingly; but his father, in excessive grief and rage, 
said he would have him scourged naked. “O that it would please God,” 
replied modestly the holy youth, “to grant me so great a favor as to suffer 
that for his love.” What heightened the father’s indignation, was a suspicion 
that this was a contrivance on account of his custom of gaming, by which 
he had lately lost six hundred crowns in one evening; a vice which his son 
bitterly deplored, not so much, as he used to say, for the loss of the money, 
as for the injury done to God. However, the consent of the marquis was at 
length extorted through the mediation of friends. The infant or prince of 
Spain dying of a fever. Aloysius was at liberty, and after two years’ stay in 
Spain, returned to Italy in July, 1584, on board the galleys of the famous 
John Andrew Doria, whom his Catholic majesty had lately appointed 
admiral. His brother travelled in rich apparel, but the saint in a suit of black 
Flanders serge. In his journey he either conversed on holy things, or 
entertained himself secretly in his heart with God. As soon as he came to an 
inn he sought some private little chamber, and fell to prayer on his knees. In 
visiting religious houses he went first to the church, and prayed some time 
before the blessed sacrament. When he had arrived at Castiglione he had 
new assaults to bear, from the eloquence and authority of a cardinal, many 
bishops, and eminent men, employed by the duke of Mantua and his own 
uncles; yet he remained firm, and brought over some of these ambassadors 
to his side, so that they pleaded in his favor. But his father flew back from 
his consent, loaded his son with opprobrious language, and employed him 
in many distracting secular commissions. The saint had recourse to God by 
prostrating himself before a crucifix, and redoubling his severities, till the 
marquis, no longer able to oppose his design, cordially embraced him, and 
recommended him to Claudius Aquaviva, general of the society, who 
appointed Rome for the place of his novitiate. The father repented again of 
his consent, and detained his son nine months at Milan, during which time 
he used the most tender entreaties, and every other method to bring him 
from his purpose. He again removed him to Mantua, and thence to 


Castiglione: but finding his resolution invincible, left him at liberty, saying 
to him: “Dear son, your choice is a deep wound in my heart. I ever loved 
you, as you always deserved. In you I had founded the hopes of my family, 
but you tell me God calls you another way. Go therefore, in his name, 
whither you please, and may his blessing everywhere attend you.” Aloysius, 
having thanked him, withdrew, that he might not increase his grief by his 
presence, and betook himself to his prayers. His cession of the marquisate 
to his brother Ralph, with the reserve of two thousand crowns in ready 
money, and four hundred crowns a year for life, was ratified by the 
emperor, and the writings were delivered at Mantua, in November, 1585. 
The excessive grief and tears of his subjects and vassals at his departure, 
only drew from him these words: “That he sought nothing but the salvation 
of his soul, and exhorted them all to the same.” Arriving at Rome, he visited 
the churches and chief places of devotion, then kissed the feet of pope 
Sixtus V., and entered his novitiate at St. Andrew’s, on the 25th of 
November, 1585, not being completely eighteen years old. Being conducted 
to his cell, he entered it as a celestial paradise, in which he was to have no 
other employment than that of praising God without interruption; and 
exulting in his heart, he repeated with the prophet: This is my rest forever: 
here will I dwell, for I have chosen it. 

The saint in his noviceship condemned himself as guilty of sloth if he did 
not in every religious duty surpass in fervor all his companions; he 
respected them all, and he behaved himself towards them as if he had been 
the last person in the family, and indeed such he always reputed himself. He 
loved and rejoiced most in the meanest and most contemptible 
employments. His mortifications, though great, were not so severe as he 
had practised in the world, because limited by obedience, which gave a 
merit to all his actions. He used to say that a religious state in this resembles 
a ship, in which they sail as fast who sit idle, as they who sweat at the oar in 
rowing. Yet such was the general mortification of his senses, that he seemed 
totally inattentive to exterior things, only inasmuch as they regarded God. 
He never took notice of the difference of villas where he had been, the order 
of the refectory in which he every day ate, or the rich ornaments of the 
chapels and altars where he prayed. He seemed entirely inattentive to the 
taste of what he ate, only he endeavored to avoid whatever seemed savory. 
He never listened to reports or to discourse about worldly matters: spoke 


very little, and never about himself, thinking himself justly deserving to be 
forgotten by the whole world, and to be made no account of in every thing. 
He was a capital enemy to any artifice or dissimulation, which he called the 
bane and canker of Christian simplicity. Nothing gave him so much 
mortification as the least marks of honor or distinction. It was his delight to 
carry a wallet through the streets of Rome begging from door to door, to 
serve the poor and the hospitals, or to sweep the kitchen, and carry away the 
filth; in which actions he usually had before his eyes Christ humbled for us. 
On holidays he used to catechise the children of poor laborers. He changed 
his new gilt breviary for an old one, and often did so in his habit and other 
things. His whole life seemed a continued prayer and he called holy 
meditation the short way to Christian perfection. He found in that exercise 
the greatest spiritual delights, and remained in it on his knees, as if he were 
motionless, in a posture of wonderful recollection and respect. It is not 
possible to describe the sweet raptures and abundant tears which often 
accompanied his devotion, especially in presence of the blessed eucharist, 
and after communicating. He spent the three first days after communion in 
thanksgiving for that inestimable favor; and the three following in 
languishing aspirations and desires to receive on the Sunday his Saviour, his 
God, his Physician, his King, and his Spouse: on the eve of his communion 
his mind was wholly taken up with the dignity and infinite importance and 
advantages of that great action, nor could he speak of any thing else. Such 
was the fire of his words whenever he spoke on that mystery of love, that it 
inflamed all who heard him. He made every day at least four regular visits 
to pray before the blessed sacrament. The passion of Christ was also a most 
tender object of his devotion. From his infancy he had chosen the Blessed 
Virgin for his special patroness and advocate. He had a singular devotion to 
the holy angels, especially his angel guardian. In the beginning of his 
noviceship he was tried by an extreme spiritual dryness and interior 
desolation of soul, which served perfectly to purify his heart, and was 
succeeded by the greatest heavenly consolations. He bore the pious death of 
his father with unshaken constancy, because he considered it and all other 
events purely in the view of the divine will and providence. It happened six 
weeks after Aloysius had taken the habit. From the day on which his son 
had left him to enter the society, the marquis had entirely devoted himself to 
the practice of perfect virtue and penance. 


Humility and obedience were the young novice’s favorite virtues, and by 
them he gained a perfect mastery over himself. To appear poor, little, and 
contemptible, was his delight, and he rejoiced to see the last and worst 
portion in any thing fall to his share. He was never known guilty of the least 
transgression of the rule of silence or any other, and feared to arrive one 
moment too late at any duty. He would not, without the leave of his master, 
speak one word even to his kinsman, cardinal Roborei; nor would he ever 
stay with him so long as to fail one minute in any rule. It happened that the 
pious and learned Jerom Platus, while he was his master of novices, 
thinking his perpetual application to prayer and study prejudicial to his 
health, ordered him to spend, in conversing with others after dinner, no, 
only the hour allotted for all, but also the half hour longer which is allowed 
to those who dined at the second table. Father minister not knowing this 
order punished him for it, and obliged him publicly to confess his fault, 
which he underwent without offering any excuse. The minister learning 
afterwards how the matter was, admired very much his silence, but for his 
greater merit enjoined him another penalty for not telling him the order of 
his master. The saint bore in silence and joy the imputation and 
chastisement of the faults of any others, because this afforded him an 
opportunity of exercising patience, meekness, and humility. By a habit of 
continual application of his mind to God, attention at prayer seemed so easy 
and natural to him, that he told his superior, who put to him that question, 
that if all the involuntary distractions at his devotions during six months 
were joined together, they would not amount to the space of one Hail Mary. 
His health decaying, he was forbid to meditate or pray, except at regular 
times. This he found the hardest task of his whole life; so great a struggle 
did it cost him to resist the impulse with which his heart was carried 
towards God. For the recovery of his health he was sent to Naples, where he 
stayed half a year, and then returned to Rome. In that city, after completing 
his novitiate of two years, he made his religious vows on the 20th of 
November, 1587, and soon after received minor orders. 

Aloysius had finished his logic while a page in the Spanish court, and his 
course of natural philosophy during his nine months’ stay at Milan. After 
this he commenced student in divinity under Gabriel Vasquez, and other 
celebrated professors. But a family contest obliged him to interrupt his 
studies. His uncle, Horatio Gonzaga, died without issue, and bequeathed by 


will his estate of Sulphurino to the duke of Mantua. Ralph, the saint’s 
brother, pleaded that the donation was invalid, the estate being a fief of the 
empire, which inalienably devolves on the next heir in blood, and he 
obtained a rescript of the emperor Maximilian in his favor. But the duke 
refused to acquiesce in this sentence; and the archduke Ferdinand and 
several other princes had in vain attempted to reconcile the two cousins. At 
length St. Aloysius was sent for to be the mediator of peace. He had then 
just finished his second year of divinity, and was at the Jesuits’ villa at 
Frescati during the vacation, when father Robert Bellarmin brought him an 
order from the general to repair to Mantua about this affair. A discreet lay- 
brother was appointed to be his companion, to whom a charge was given to 
take care of his health, with an order to Aloysius to obey him as to that 
particular. Most edifying were the examples of his profound humility 
mortification, love of poverty, and devotion, and incredible the fruits of his 
zeal, both on the road, and at Mantua, Castiglione, and other places where 
he went. Though both parties were exceedingly exasperated, no sooner did 
this angel of peace appear, than they were perfectly reconciled. The luke, 
though before much incensed, was entirely disarmed by the sight and 
moving discourse of the saint; he readily pardoned, and yielded up the 
estate to the marquis, who as easily consented to bury in oblivion all that 
had passed, and the two cousins made a sincere and strict alliance and 
friendship together. Many others who were at variance, or at law, were in 
the same manner made friends by the means of the saint’s friendly 
interposing. No enmity seemed able to withstand the spirit of meekness and 
charity which his words and whole deportment breathed. Great numbers 
were by him converted from sinful habits, and many brought to a profession 
of perfect virtue. His brother Ralph had fallen in love with a young 
gentlewoman, much inferior to him in birth, and had secretly married her 
before private witnesses, but durst not publish his marriage for fear of 
offending his uncle, Alphonsus Gonzaga, lord of Castle-Godfrey, whose 
heir he was to be. The saint represented to him that by such a conduct, 
notwithstanding his precaution, he offended God by the scandal he gave to 
his subjects and others, who looked upon his behavior as criminal. He, 
moreover, undertook to satisfy his uncle, mother, and other friends, and thus 
engaged him publicly to declare his marriage, and the uncle and others, 
through the saint’s mediation, took no offence at the alliance. Aloysius 


having happily restored peace among all his relations, and settled them in 
the practice of true virtue, by the direction of his superiors went to Milan on 
the 22d of March, 1590, there to pursue his theological studies. These he 
accompanied with his usual exercises of devotion, and all virtues, especially 
humility, to nourish and improve which in his heart, he embraced every 
kind of humiliation. He often begged to serve in the kitchen and refectory, 
and it was his delight to draw water for the cook, wash the dishes, cover the 
table, or sweep the scullery. While he was at Milan, one day in his morning 
prayer he was favored with a revelation, that he had only a short time to 
live. And by this heavenly visitation he found his mind wonderfully 
changed, and more than ever weaned from all transitory things. This favor 
he afterwards disclosed at Rome, in great simplicity, to F. Vincent Bruno 
and others. The general would not suffer him to finish his studies at Milan, 
but recalled him to Rome in November the same year, to perform there the 
fourth or last year of his theological course. The saint chose a dark and very 
small chamber over the staircase in the garret, with one window in the roof; 
nor had he in it any other furniture than a poor bed, a wooden chair, and a 
little stool to lay his books upon. He appeared even in the schools and 
cloisters quite absorbed in God, and often at table, or with his companions 
at recreation time after dinner, he fell into ecstasies, and appeared unable to 
contain the excessive heavenly joy with which his soul overflowed. He 
frequently spoke in raptures on the happiness of dying, the more speedily to 
enjoy God. 

In 1591 an epidemical distemper swept off great multitudes in Rome. In 
this public distress the fathers of the society erected a new hospital, in 
which the general himself, with other assistants, served the sick. Aloysius 
obtained by earnest entreaties to be one of this number. He catechised and 
exhorted the poor patients, washed their feet, made their beds, changed their 
clothes, and performed, with wonderful assiduity and tenderness, the most 
painful and loathsome offices of the hospital. The distemper being 
pestilential and contagious, several of these fathers died martyrs of charity, 
and Aloysius fell sick. It was on the 3d of March, 1591, that he took to his 
bed: at which time he was overwhelmed with excessive joy at the thought 
that he was called to go to his God. This joy gave him afterwards a scruple 
whether it was not immoderate. But his confessor, who was the famous 
cardinal Bellarmin, comforted him, saying, that it is not an unusual grace to 


desire death, not out of impatience, but to be united to God. The pestilential 
fever in seven days became so violent, that the saint received the viaticum 
and extreme unction. However, he recovered; but from the relics of this 
distemper succeeded a hectic fever, which in three months reduced him to 
an excessive weakness. He studied to add continual mortifications to the 
pains of his disease, and rose in the night to pray before a crucifix, till being 
caught by the infirmarian, he was forbid doing so for the future; which 
direction he punctually obeyed. The physicians having ordered him and 
another sick brother to take a very bitter draught, the other drank it at once 
with the ordinary helps to qualify the bitterness of the taste; but Aloysius 
sipped it slowly, and as it were drop by drop, that he might have the longer 
and fuller taste of what was mortifying; nor did he give the least sign of 
perceiving any disagreeable taste. After speaking with father Bellarmin on 
the happiness of speedily enjoying God, he fell into a rapture through 
excess of inward delights, and it continued almost the whole night, which 
seemed to him in the morning to have been but one moment, as he told F. 
Bellarmin. It seems to have been in this ecstasy that he learned he should 
die on the Octave day of Corpus-Christi, which he often clearly foretold. In 
thanksgiving for his death being so near, he desired one to recite with him 
the Te Deum; with which request the other complied. To another he cried 
out, his heart exulting with joy,—“My father, we go rejoicing! we go 
rejoicing!” He said every evening the seven penitential psalms with another 
person, in great compunction. On the Octave day, he seemed better, and the 
rector had thoughts of sending him to Frescati. But he repeated still that he 
should die before next morning, and he received the viaticum and extreme- 
unction. At night he was thought to be in no immediate danger, and was left 
with two brothers to watch by him. These, about midnight, perceived on a 
sudden, by a wanness and violent sweat with which he was seized, that he 
was falling into his agony. His most usual aspirations during his illness 
were the ardent languishings of a soul aspiring to God, extracted from the 
psalms. After saying,—“Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” he 
frequently repeated the holy name of Jesus; with which sacred word he 
expired a little after midnight between the 20th and 21st days of June, the 
Octave of Corpus-Christi that year, 1591, being twenty-three years, three 
months, and eleven days old, of which he had lived five years and almost 
seven months in the society. He was buried in the church of the 


Annunciation, belonging to the Jesuits of the Roman college. A rich chapel 
being afterwards built in that church under his name, by the marquis Scipio 
Lancelotti, his relics were translated into it. St. Aloysius was beatified by 
Gregory XV. in 1621, and canonized by Benedict XIII. in 1726. Ceparius 
gives a history of many miracles wrought through the intercession and by 
the relics of this saint, several being cures of noblemen and eminent 
prelates. A much more ample history of his miracles may be read in Janning 
the Bollandist, in an appendix to the life of St. Aloysius. 

When we see a young prince, the darling of his family and country, 
sacrifice nobility, sovereignty, riches, and pleasures, the more easily to 
secure the treasure of divine love, and of eternal happiness, how ought we 
to condemn our own sloth, who live as if heaven were to cost us nothing! 


St. Ralph, Archbishop of Bourges, C. 


He was of the royal blood of France, being son of the count of Cahors, and 
lord of Turenne. Making Christ his only inheritance, he took the monastic 
habit in 822; and was made archbishop of Bourges in 840. He founded 
seven monasteries, and was indefatigable in reforming the manners of his 
flock. For the direction of his clergy he compiled a book of canons under 
the title of Pastoral Instructions, published by Baluze in_ his 
miscellanies.2402 He died on the 21st of June, 866. See Ado in Martyr. 
Mabillon, Act. Bened. t. 6, p. 184. Ceillier, t. 19, p. 133. 


St. Meen, in Latin Mevennus, Also Melanus 


ABBOT IN BRITTANY 


His eminent virtues, his wonderful miracles, his monastery, and his tomb 
famous for the devotion of the pilgrims who visit it, have rendered his name 
most illustrious among the saints in that country. In the legend of his life he 
is usually called Conard-Meen. He was born of a rich and noble family, in 
the province of Gwent in South Wales, and is said to have been related by 
the mother to Saint Magloire and St. Samson: he was at least a disciple of 
the latter, whom he accompanied into Brittany in France, and was employed 
by him in preaching to the people, of which commission he acquitted 
himself with admirable zeal and success. A certain count named Caduon 
having bestowed on him lands on each side of the river Meu, in order to 
found there a monastery, and Guerech I., count of Vannes, having also 
declared himself the protector of this religious undertaking, to which he 
became a munificent benefactor, St. Samson appointed St. Meen, about the 
year 550. This was the origin of the abbey of St. John Baptist of Gael, now 
called St. Meen’s, in the diocese of St. Malo, about nine leagues from 
Rennes. Such was the reputation of the sanctity of this holy abbot, and of 
the regularity of this house, that when Judicael, king of Domnone, 
renounced the world in the twenty-second year of his age, St. Meen had the 
honor of giving the monastic habit to his sovereign, probably about the year 
616. The saint founded another monastery near the Loire, not far from 
Angers, which he peopled from that of Gaél, and which he often visited. 
Great numbers were moved by his example and exhortations to shun the 
troubled ocean of the world, covered with shipwrecks, by flying out of it, 
that they might steer a more secure course, and convey the goods they got 
in their voyage safe into port. St. Meen died at Gaél about the year 617. His 
tomb is frequented by crowds, and many wonderful cures are there 
wrought, especially of the itch and scab, and other like cutaneous 
distempers, to which a mineral well, which bears the name of this saint, and 


in which the patients bathe, seems greatly to contribute. His relics in the 
wars of the Normans were conveyed to the great abbey of St. Florent, a 
quarter of a league from Saumur; though a part remains at St. Meen’s. This 
abbey of St. Meen was converted into a seminary, and given to the 
Lazarists, or priests of the mission, in 1640. St. Meen is invoked in the 
English litany of the seventh century, and in the old missal used in England 
before the Conquest. The calendars of the chief dioceses of Brittany 
prescribe his festival to be kept with great solemnity on the 21st of June See 
Lobineau, Vies des SS. de Bretagne, p. 140. 


St. Aaron, Abbot in Brittany 


In the sixth century, when St. Malo came into France, Aaron was abbot of a 
monastery in an island separated from the city of Aleth in Armorica by an 
arm of the sea, which the tide at low water left dry twice a day. This holy 
man gave St. Malo a welcome reception, such as one of his character could 
not fail to meet with wherever virtue was esteemed. St. Aaron shared with 
that holy pastor the glory of his apostleship, and his feast is kept in that 
diocese with the solemnity of a Lesser Double on the 22d of June. A parish 
church in the diocese of St. Brieuc bears his name. The island in which his 
monastery stood was called from him the isle of Aaron, till, in 1150, John, 
surnamed de la Grille, bishop of Aleth, translated his see from that city into 
the church of St. Malo, in this island, which before belonged to a monastery 
there. Aleth was deserted by its inhabitants, and the town of St. Malo, 
which fills the whole island of Aaron, arose in its place. See Dom. Morice, 
Hist. de Bretagne, and Lobineau, Hist. de Bret et Vies des Saints, p. 120. 


St. Eusebius, Bishop of Samosata, Martyr 


The city of Samosata, capital of Comagene in Syria, now called Sempsat, 
was an ancient episcopal see under the metropolitan of Hieropolis. By an 
appointment of the divine providence, St. Eusebius was placed in this see at 
a time when most of the neighboring bishoprics were occupied by Arians, 
in 361. In the same year he was present in a council at Antioch, composed 
chiefly of Arians, while the emperor Constantius was in that city. St. 
Eusebius concurred strenuously to the election of St. Meletius, patriarch of 
Antioch, being well assured of his zeal for the orthodox faith. Such was the 
opinion which the Arians themselves entertained of Eusebius’s virtue, that 
though they knew him to be an irreconcilable enemy to their heresy, they 
placed an entire confidence in his probity. On this account, they intrusted in 
his hands the synodal act of the election of St. Meletius. A few days after, 
being provoked at the vigor with which Meletius preached the faith of the 
Nicene council in his first discourse to his people, they sought to set him 
aside, and at their instigation Constantius sent an officer to extort out of the 
hands of St. Eusebius the act of his election. The saint answered he could 
not surrender it without the consent of all the parties concerned in it. The 
officer threatened to cause his right hand to be cut off if he refused to 
comply with the emperor’s orders. The saint stretched out not only his right, 
but also his left hand, saying he might cut them both off: but that he would 
never concur to an unjust action. Both the officer and the emperor admired 
his heroic virtue, and highly commended an action which thwarted their 
favorite projects. For some time St. Eusebius refused not to assist at the 
councils and conferences of the Arians, in order to maintain the truth. But 
finding this conduct gave scandal to some, he broke off all commerce with 
thom in ecclesiastical deliberations after the council of Antioch in 363, in 
the reign of Jovian. In 370 he assisted at the election of St. Basil, 
archbishop of Caesarea, and contracted a strict friendship with that great 
pillar of faith and virtue. So remarkable was the zeal of our saint, and so 


bright the lustre of his sanctity, that St. Gregory Nazianzen, in a letter which 
he wrote about that time, styles him the pillar of truth, the light of the 
world, the instrument of the favors of God on his people, and the support 
and glory of all the orthodox. 

When the persecution of Valens began to rage, St. Eusebius not content to 
secure his own flock against the poison of heresy, he made several 
progresses through Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, disguised in the dress of 
an officer, to strengthen the Catholics in the faith, ordain priests where they 
were wanting, and assist the orthodox bishops in filling vacant sees with 
worthy pastors. His zeal gave every day some new stroke to the Arian 
party; so that in 374 Valens sent an order for his banishment into Thrace. 
The imperial messenger arrived at Samosata in the evening, and signified 
the emperor’s orders to the bishop, who begged he would keep it secret, 
saying, “If the people should be apprized, such is their zeal for the faith, 
that they would rise in arms against you, and your death might be laid to my 
charge.” The holy bishop celebrated the night office as usual, and when all 
were gone to rest, walked out with one trusty servant to the Euphrates, 
which runs under the walls of the city, where, going on board a small 
vessel, he fell down the river seventy miles to Zeugma. In the moming the 
people were in an uproar at what had happened, and in an instant the river 
was covered with boats to search him out. He was overtaken by a great 
number at Zeugma, who conjured him not to abandon them to the wolves. 
He was strongly affected, but urging the necessity of obeying exhorted them 
to confidence in God. They offered him money, slaves clothes, and all kinds 
of provisions; but he would accept very little, and commending his dear 
flock to God, pursued his journey to Thrace. The Arians intruded into his 
chair one Eunomius, not the famous heresiarch of that name, but a man of 
great moderation. Yet the people universally shunned him, the city-council 
and the magistrates above the rest; not one of the inhabitants, rich or poor, 
young or old, of the clergy or laity, would see him, and whether in the 
church, at home, or in public, he saw himself left alone. Disgusted at his 
situation, he withdrew and left the people to themselves. The heretics 
substituted in his place one Lucius, a violent man, who banished the deacon 
Evoltius to the desert of Oasis, beyond Egypt, a priest named Antiochus 
into a remote corner of Armenia, and others to other places. Yet he could 
not gain any over to his interest. The behavior of the people was the same to 


him as it had been to his predecessor. For an instance of which, it is 
mentioned, that as he passed one day through a public square where several 
children were at play, their ball hit the hoof of his mule, and as if it had 
been defiled, they threw it into the fire. The Goths plundered Thrace in 379, 
and, to escape their swords, St. Eusebius obtained leave to return to his 
church, but to crown his sufferings with martyrdom. He appeared no way 
broken or daunted by his banishment, but seemed more indefatigable than 
ever in his labors for the church. When the death of Valens had put an end 
to the persecution in 378, he travelled over great part of the country to 
procure Catholic bishops to be chosen where the sees were destitute. This 
he effected at Bereea, Hierapolis, and Cyrus. At Dolicha, a small episcopal 
city in Comagene, forty-one miles from Samosata, Maris was by his 
endeavors ordained bishop. The whole town being inhabited by obstinate 
Arians, St. Eusebius would attend him thither when he went to take 
possession of his church. An Arian woman seeing him pass in the street, 
threw a tile from the top of her house upon his head; of which wound he 
died a few days after, in 379 or 380. In his last moments, in imitation of his 
divine Master, he bound his friends by oath never to prosecute his murderer 
or her accomplices. He is honored by the Greeks on the 22d, by the Latins 
on the 21st of June. See Theodoret,1. 4, c. 13,1. 5, c. 4. St. Greg. Nazianz. 
ep. 28. Godeau. Eloges des Evéques IIlustres, p. 178. Ceillier, t. 6, p. 433. 


St. Leufredus, in French Leufroi, Abbot 


He was a native of the territory of Evreux, and performed his studies partly 
in the monastery of St. Taurinus at Evreux. Hearing the great sanctity of B. 
Sidonius, abbot near Rouen, much spoken of, he repaired to him, and 
received the monastic habit at his hands. By the advice of St. Ansbert, 
archbishop of Rouen, he returned to his own country, and on a spot two 
leagues from Evreux, upon the river Eure, where St. Owen had formerly 
erected a cross and a chapel, he built a monastery in honor of the Cross, 
which he called the Cross of St. Owen, but it is long since called the Cross 
of St. Leufroi. Fasting, watching, and prayer were the constant exercises of 
his whole life, especially during forty years that he governed his 
monastery.2!23 He died happily after receiving the holy viaticum in 738 and 
was succeeded in the abbacy by his brother St. Agofroi. In the incursion of 
the Normans in the ninth century, the monks fled for refuge to the abbey of 
St. Germain-des-Prez at Paris, carrying with them the relics of St. Owen, St. 
Turiave, St. Leufroi, and St. Agofroi. When they returned, they left in 
gratitude for their entertainment those of St. Leufroi and St. Turiave, which 
still remain in that great abbey. St. Leufroi is named in the Roman 
Martyrology on the 21st of June, and honored with an office in the new 
Paris Breviary. See his anonymous life written in the ninth age with the 
remarks of Mabillon, sec. 3, Ben. part 1, p. 582, also Usuard, the life of St. 
Owen, &c. 


June 22" 


St. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, C. 


From his own works, St. Austin, St. Jerom, &c., collected by Abbé Le 
Brun Desmarettes, who died in 1731, in the end of his edition of the works 
of this father, printed at Paris in 1685, in 2 vols. 8vo., and a Verona in 1736. 
See also Tillemont, t. 14, p. 1, Ceillier. t. 10, p. 543, and Remondi of the 
congregation of Somasco, in his second Tome delia Noiaoa Ecclesiastica 
Storia, in which he gives us the life of Saint Paulinus, with an excellent 
Italian translation of his works, especially his poems, dedicated to Pope 
Benedict XIV. at Naples, 1759, in folio. 


A.D 431. 


Pontius Meropius Paulinus was born at Bourdeaux in 353. In his pedigree, 
both by the father and mother’s side, was displayed a long line of illustrious 
senators; and his own father, Pontius Paulinus, was prefectus pretorio in 
Gaul, the first magistrate in the western empire. But the honors and 
triumphs of his ancestors were eclipsed by his superior virtues, which 
rendered him the admiration of his own and all succeeding ages and excited 
St. Martin, St. Sulpicius Severus, St. Ambrose, St. Austin, St. Jerom, St. 
Eucherius, St. Gregory of Tours, Apollinaris, Cassidorus, and others to vie 
with each other in celebrating his heroic actions, and to become the 
publishers of his praises to the corners of the earth. Besides the pre- 
eminence of his birth and riches, he received from nature a penetrating and 
elevated understanding, and an elegant genius, with other excellent 
accomplishments of mind and body, by which he was qualified for the 
highest attainments, and seemed born for every thing that is great. These 
talents he cultivated from his infancy, by the closest application to the study 
of all the liberal arts, and he acquired the most extensive compass of useful 
learning. He had for master in poesy and eloquence the famous Ausonius, 
the first man of his age in those sciences, whose delicacy and wit would 
have ranked him among the greatest poets, if industry, evenness of style, 


and the purity of the Augustan age had not been wanting in his writings.214 
That professor, merely for his literary abilities, was honored by Valentinian 
with the dignity of prefectus pretorio, and by Gratian, whose preceptor he 
was, with that of consul. Under such a master Paulinus fully answered the 
hopes which his friends had conceived of him, and, while young, harangued 
at the bar with great applause. “Every one,” says St. Jerom,2/22 “admired 
the purity and eloquence of his diction, the delicacy and loftiness of his 
thoughts, the strength and sweetness of his style, and the liveliness of his 
imagination.” Such were the acquirements of Paulinus in his youth, while a 
desire of pleasing men yet divided his heart. Probity, integrity, and other 
moral virtues were endowments of his soul still more admirable than his 
learning. His merit was soon distinguished by those who had the 
administration of the state, and by the emperors themselves, by whom he 
was raised, yet young, to the first dignities, and declared consul before his 
master Ausonius; consequently before the year 379. He took to wife a 
Spanish lady of sincere piety, and one of the most accomplished of her sex; 
her name was Therasia, and she brought him a great estate in land. The 
prudence, generosity, affability, and other social and religious virtues of the 
young statesman, attracted veneration and esteem wherever he came, and 
gained him many friends and clients in Italy, Gaul, and Spain; in all which 
countries he had displayed his talents during fifteen years in the discharge 
of various employments and affairs both public and domestic. But God was 
pleased to open his eyes to see the emptiness of all worldly pursuits, and to 
inspire him with a more noble and innocent ambition of becoming little for 
the sake of the kingdom of heaven. 

The conversation of St. Ambrose at Milan of St. Martin, whom he had 
met at Vienne, and of St. Delphinus, bishop of Bordeaux, gave him a relish 
for retirement, and strong sentiments of a more perfect virtue. The last- 
mentioned holy prelate, being bishop of the native city and most ordinary 
residence of Paulinus while he remained in the world, made good use of the 
opportunity which his situation gave him, and being charmed with the 
saint’s happy dispositions, often spoke to him on the necessity and 
happiness of giving himself to God without reserve. Paulinus had made 
some advances in virtue, but was not yet perfect. He was always an enemy 
to vanity or the love of human applause, than which passion nothing can be 


more unworthy of virtue, or more beneath a generous soul: though all the 
heathen philosophers shamefully disgraced their attainments by this base 
weakness. Tully was not ashamed to boast of it, and Demosthenes was 
delighted to hear a poor old woman whisper, “This is the great 
Demosthenes.” Paulinus seemed always raised by his own greatness of soul 
above this abject passion, and showed that geniuses which are truly great, 
are superior to their own abilities. But still he found how difficult a task it is 
for a man to preserve a perfect disengagement and purity of heart in the 
midst of worldly honors and blandishments, and to stand his ground against 
the incitements of the softer passions. While every thing goads him on, and 
his senses and his own heart betray him, to shield his soul from the 
penetrating caresses of pleasures must be little short of a continued miracle. 
Moreover, by serious meditation on the vanities of the world, Paulinus had 
possessed his mind with a sincere conviction that its pleasures are empty, 
treacherous, and fraught with deadly poison. Certain shocks which he felt in 
his fortune through revolutions that happened in the empire, contributed to 
give him a more feeling sense of the instability of earthly things, and that 
bitterness which is inseparable from worldly affairs in high life, helped to 
increase this disgust and contempt of the world, and to discover to him the 
falsehood of its gilded bubbles which dazzle the eyes of men at a distance. 
His wife, though yet young, and in a condition to enjoy the world, was the 
first to excite him to a contempt of whatever is not God; and they mutually 
encouraged one another to forsake all, that they might more perfectly 
follow Christ. In this resolution they retired first into Spain, and passed four 
years in a little country solitude, from 390 to 394, in exercises of penance 
and devotion. There they lost their only son, an infant, whom Paulinus calls 
a holy offspring, because he had been purified by baptism. They buried him 
at Alcala, near the bodies of the martyrs Justus and Pastor. The holy couple 
lived from that time, by mutual consent, in perpetual chastity; and Paulinus 
soon after changed his dress, to signify to the world his resolution of 
forsaking it, and he determined to renounce the senate, his country, estate, 
and house, and to bury himself in some monastery or wilderness. He was 
very rich, and Ausonius#/2© grieved to see the kingdoms of Paulinus the 
father, as he calls his vast estates, divided among a hundred possessors.2122 
The saint sold all his estates, and distributed the price among the poor; as he 


did also the estate of his wife, with her consent, who aspired with no less 
fervor to Christian perfection. This action was much extolled by all true 
servants of God,2/28 but severely condemned by the slaves of the world; 
who called his piety folly, hating God in the works of his servant, because 
contrary to theirs. The rich forsook him: his own slaves, his relations, and 
brothers, refused to pay him the common duties of humanity and charity, 
and rose up against him, so that he became as one unknown to his brothers, 
“and as a stranger to the children of his mother” God permitted this 
persecution to befall him, that by it he might be more perfectly weaned 
from the world, and might learn to contemn its trowns. If I please men, says 
the apostle, I should not be a servant of Christ.2422 And Christ himself 
assures us, that no man is worthy to be called his disciple, who hath not 
courage to despise human respects. Paulinus, instructed in this school, 
rejoiced to hear men bark at him, and all his own friends conspire to tear 
him to pieces, and to accuse his retreat of melancholy, hypocrisy, and every 
other sinister motive. His short, but golden answer to their invectives was 
comprised in five words:2442 “O happy affront to displease you with 
Christ;” as he wrote to St. Aper to comfort and encourage him under a like 
persecution of the world, because, though a person who by his eloquence, 
learning, and dignity of judgment, held an eminent rank among the first 
magistrates of the empire in Gaul, he preferred to these advantages the 
obscurity of a religious state, which he and his wife embraced by mutual 
consent, soon after which he was promoted to priest’s orders. Paulinus’s old 
master, Ausonius, who had always the most tender love and the greatest 
esteem for him, regretted extremely that he should lose a nobleman whom 
he knew capable of being an honor to the greatest dignities; and in verses 
and letters yet extant, which discover how deeply his heart was rooted in a 
worldly spirit, reproached him in the most bitter terms, arraigning his action 
of madness and extravagance. He employed the most tender entreaties and 
the harshest invectives, in hopes to overcome his resolution, and complains 
that Bilboa or Calahorra should possess and bury the glory and pillar of the 
Roman senate and empire.2!! The saint, without the least emotion, wrote 
him back, in beautiful verse, a mild and elegant answer, in which he 
testifies, that it was to him the highest pleasure to meet with reproaches for 
serving Christ; and that he regarded not the opinion or railleries of men, 


who pursue opposite views, provided his actions might gain the approbation 
of the Eternal King, whom alone he desired to please.242 Thus while the 
world despised him, he justly and courageously despised it again, and 
gloriously trampled it under his feet. His persecutors and uporaiders, seeing 
him regardless of the censures of a world to which they were themselves 
enslaved, became in a short time his admirers, and loudly extolled his 
modesty and meekness no less than his greatness of soul and the purity of 
his intention. In his poverty and obscurity he became the admiration of the 
universe, and persons of the first rank travelled from the remotest 
boundaries of the empire to see Paulinus in his little cottage, as St. Austin 
and St. Jerom witness. Therasia confirmed him in these good resolutions, 
and was not inferior to him in virtue. Having joined with him in selling her 
estate, she was not ashamed to appear in mean clothes, being persuaded that 
an humble dress suits penitent minds, and that humility is not easily to be 
preserved under rich attire. 

St. Ambrose, St. Austin, St. Jerom, and St. Martin, gave the due praise to 
this heroic virtue of St. Paulinus, knowing they might safely do it to one 
dead to the applause no less than to the censures of others. St. Austin, being 
then only priest, in 392, commended his generous resolution, calling it, The 
glory of Jesus Christ.2443 And exhorting Licentius, a young nobleman who 
had formerly been his scholar, to a contempt of the world, he wrote thus to 
him, “Go into Campania; see Paulinus, that man so great by his birth, by his 
genius, and by his riches. See with what generosity this servant of Christ 
has stripped himself of all to possess only God. See how he has renounced 
the pride of the world to embrace the humility of the cross. See how he now 
employs in the praises of God those riches of science, which, unless they 
are consecrated to him who gave them, are lost.”24/4 Our saint could not 
bear applause. Greater by his humility than by all his other virtues, he 
sincerely desired to be forgotten by men, and begged his friends to refrain 
from their compliments, and not add to the load of his sins by praises which 
were not his due. “It surprised me,” said he, “that any one should look upon 
it as a great action for a man to purchase eternal salvation, the only solid 
good, with perishable pelf, and to sell the earth to buy heaven.” Others 
called him perfect in virtue; but his answer was, “A man that is going to 
pass a river by swimming is not got on the other side when he has but just 


put off his clothes. His whole body must be in action, and his limbs all put 
in motion; he must exert his utmost strength, and make great efforts to 
master the current.”2442 The saint had indeed, for the sake of virtue, 
forsaken all that the world could give; he had despised its riches, honors, 
and seducing pleasures, and had trampled upon its frowns, and all human 
respects. Courted in the world by all that would be thought men of genius, 
and caressed by all that valued themselves upon a fine taste, he had courage 
to renounce those flattering advantages; and with honors and riches he had 
made a sacrifice also of his learning and great attainments only that he 
might consecrate himself to the divine service. Yet this was only the 
preparation to the conflict. Wherefore not to lose by sloth the advantages 
which he had procured to himself, he labored with all his strength to 
improve them to his advancement in virtue. He made it his first endeavor to 
subdue himself, to kill the very seeds of pride, impatience, and other 
passions in his heart, and to ground himself in the most profound humility, 
meekness, and patience. If any one seemed to admire the sacrifice he had 
made in renouncing so great riches and honors, in the number of captives he 
had ransomed, of debtors whom he had freed from prison by discharging 
their debts, of hospitals he had founded, and of churches he had built, he 
replied that the only sacrifice which God accepted was that of the heart, 
which he had not yet begun to make as he ought: that if others had not 
given so much to the poor, they excelled in more heroic virtues; for the gifts 
of grace are various; that his sacrifice was too defective in itself, and only 
exterior, consequently of no value, but rather hypocrisy. These and the like 
sentiments he so expresses as to show how perfectly he considered himself 
as the most unprofitable and unworthy of servants in the house of God, and 
saw nothing in himself but what was matter of compunction, and a subject 
of the most profound humiliation. To the practice of interior self-denial, by 
which he bent his will, he added exterior mortification. And so great was 
the poverty in which he lived, that he often was not able to procure a little 
salt to his herbs or bread, which the most austere hermits usually allowed 
themselves. Yet the holy cheerfulness of his pious soul was remarkable to 
all who had the happiness to enjoy his acquaintance; and we sensibly 
discern it in a constant vein of gayety which runs through all his writings. 


Paulinus would not choose a retreat at Jerusalem or Rome, because he 
desired to live unknown to the world. His love of solitude, and his devotion 
to St. Felix, determined him to prefer a lonely cottage near Nola, a small 
city in Campania, that he might serve Christ near the tomb of that glorious 
confessor, which was without the walls of the town. He would be the porter 
of his church, to sweep the floor every morning, and to watch the night as 
keeper of the porch; and he desired to end his life in that humble 
employment.2/© But he was promoted to holy orders before he left Spain. 
The people of Barcelona seized on him in the church on Christmas-day, in 
393, and demanded with great earnestness that he should be made priest. He 
resolutely opposed their desire, and only at length consented on condition 
that he should be at liberty to go wherever he pleased. This being agreed to, 
he received holy orders from the hands of the bishop. The citizens of 
Barcelona were, indeed, in hopes to fix him among them; but the next year, 
394, after Easter, he left Spain to go into Italy. He saw St. Ambrose at 
Milan, or rather at Florence, who received him with great honor, and 
adopted him into his clergy, but without any obligation of residing in his 
diocese. The saint went to Rome, and met with great civilities from 
Domnio, a holy priest of that church, from St. Pammachius, and many 
others. But pope Siricius did not appear equally gracious, and the saint 
made no stay in that capital, being in haste to arrive at Nola, the place of his 
retirement.24/2 There stood a church over the tomb of Felix, half a mile 
from the walls of the city, and to it was contiguous a long building of two 
Stories, with a gallery divided into cells, in which Paulinus lodged the 
clergymen who came to see him. On the other side was a lodging for 
secular persons, who sometimes visited him; and he had a little garden. 
Several pious persons lived with him, whom he calls a company of 
monks,28 and he practised with them all the rules and austerities of a 
monastic state. They celebrated the divine office, were clad with sackcloth, 
and abstained for the most part from wine; though Paulinus himself, on 
account of his infirmities, drank sometimes a little, diluted with a great 
quantity of water: they fasted and watched much, and their ordinary diet 
was herbs; but they never ate or drank so much as to satisfy hunger or thirst. 
St. Paulinus says,24!2 that every day he labored to render to St. Felix all the 
honor he was able; yet he strove to outdo himself on the day of his festival, 


to which he added every year a birthday poem in his honor, as a tribute of 
his voluntary service, as he styles it. We have fourteen, or as others count 
them, fifteen of these birthday poems of St. Felix, composed by St. 
Paulinus, still extant.2122 

The saint testifies that no motive so strongly excited him to the greatest 
fervor in the divine service as the consideration of the infinite goodness of 
God, who, though we owe him so much, demands only our love to pay off 
all debts, and to cancel our offences. Poor and insolvent as we are, if we 
love, this clears off all the score. And in this no man can allege the 
difficulty, because no man can say he has not a heart. We are masters of our 
love; if we give this to the Lord, we are quit. The excess of his goodness 
carries him still further, for he is pleased that by paying him our poor love, 
we should be moreover entitled to his greatest favors, and of our creditor 
should make him our debtor.2!2! St. Paulinus had spent fifteen years in his 
retirement, when, upon the death of Paul the bishop of Nola, about the end 
of the year 409, he was chosen to fill the episcopal chair. Uranius, a priest 
of that church under our saint, who has given us a short relation of his 
death, to which he was an eye-witness, testifies that the holy prelate, in the 
discharge of his duties, sought to be beloved by all rather than feared by 
any. No provocations were ever able to move him to anger, and in his 
tribunal he always joined mildness with severity. No one ever had recourse 
to him who did not receive from him every kind of comfort of which he 
stood in need. Every one received a share in his liberalities, in his counsels, 
or in his alms. He looked upon only those as true riches which Christ hath 
promised to his saints, saying that the chief use of gold and silver consists 
in affording means to assist the indigent. By his liberality in relieving others 
he reduced himself to the last degree of penury.2!24 The Goths in their 
plunder of Italy in 410, besieged Nola, and, among others, Paulinus was 
taken prisoner. In this extremity, he said to God with confidence: “Suffer 
me not to be tortured for gold and silver, for you know where I have placed 
all that you gave me.” And not one of those who had forsaken all for Christ 
was tormented by the barbarians. This is related by St. Austin.2!22 A 
virtuous lady called Flora, having buried her son Cynegius in the church of 
St. Felix, consulted St. Paulinus what advantage the dead receive by being 
buried near the tombs of saints. Paulinus put the question to St. Austin, who 


answered it by his book, On the Care of the Dead, in which he shows that 
pomp of funerals and the like honors are only comforts of the living friends, 
not succors of the deceased; but that a burial in a holy place, proceeds from 
a devotion which recommends the soul of the deceased to the divine mercy, 
and to the saint’s intercession. St. Paulinus lived to the year 431. Three days 
before his death he was visited in his last sickness by Symmachus and 
Acyndinus, two bishops, with whom he entertained himself on spiritual 
things, as if he had been in perfect health. The joy of seeing them made him 
forget his distemper. With them he offered the tremendous sacrifice, causing 
the holy vessels to be brought to his bedside.242* Soon after, the priest 
Posthumian coming in, told him that forty pieces of silver were owing for 
clothes for the poor. The saint, smiling, said some one would pay the debt 
of the poor. A little after arrived a priest of Lucania, who brought him fifty 
pieces of silver, sent him for a present from a certain bishop and a layman. 
St. Paulinus gave thanks to God, gave two pieces to the bearer, and paid the 
merchants for the clothes. He slept a little at night, but awaked his clergy to 
matins according to his custom, and made them an exhortation to unanimity 
and fervor.—After this he lay silent till the hour of vespers, when, 
stretching out his hands, he said in a low voice: I have prepared a lamp for 
my Christ, Psalm 31. The lamps in the church were then lighting. Between 
ten and eleven at night, all who were in his chamber felt a sudden trembling 
as by some shock of an earthquake, and that moment he gave up his soul to 
God. He was buried in the church he had built in honor of St. Felix. His 
body was afterwards removed to Rome, and lies in the church of St. 
Bartholomew beyond the Tiber. 

The world by persecuting St. Paulinus served only to enhance the glory 
of his victory, and to prepare him a double crown. This enemy is much less 
dangerous if it condemns than if it applauds us. To fear its impotent darts is 
to start at shadows. Itself will in the end admire those who for the sake of 
virtue have dared to despise its frowns. To serve men for God as far as it 
lies in our power is a noble part of charity; but to enslave our conscience to 
the mad caprice of the world is a baseness, a pusillanimity, and a 
wickedness, for which we cannot find a name. In other things we serve you, 
said the Hebrews to king Pharaoh, when his slaves in Egypt; but we must be 
free to go into the wilderness to sacrifice to the God of Israel. In the 


indispensable duties of religion, in the service of God, in the affair of 
eternity, we are essentially free; the dignity of our nature, and our allegiance 
to God, forbid us in this ever to become slaves. Here we must always exert 
an heroic courage, and boldly profess, by our conduct, with all the saints, 
that we know no other glory but what is placed in the service of God, and 
that we look upon ignominies suffered for the sake of virtue as our greatest 
gain and honor. We are his disciples who hath told us,—lIf the world hateth 
you, know that it hated me first, John 15:18. 


St. Alban, Protomartyr of Britain 


FROM BEDE, USHER’S COLLECTIONS, &C., HIS ANCIENT LIFE, AND THE ENGLISH- 
SAXON ABSTRACT OF IT, IN BIBL COTON. JULIUS, A. X. 


A. D. 303. 


The Christian faith had penetrated into England in the times of the apostles, 
and had received an increase by the conversion of king Lucius, in the year 
180. But the first persecutions seem not to have reached this island, where 
perhaps the Christians, in times of danger, retired to places distant from the 
Roman colonies; or the mildness of their governors, in a province so remote 
as to seem another world, might sometimes shelter them. But the rage of 
Dioclesian penetrated into these recesses, and many of both sexes here 
received, by unheard-of torments, the crown of martyrdom, as Gildas and 
Bede testify. The first and most renowned of these Christian heroes was St. 
Alban, whose death was rendered more illustrious by many miracles and 
other extraordinary circumstances, and whose blood was an agreeable 
sacrifice to God, a glorious testimony to the honor of his name, and to his 
holy faith, and a fruitful seed of divine blessings on this country. So great 
was the glory of his triumph, that his name was most famous over the whole 
church, as Fortunatus assures us.2!22 A copy of the ancient Acts of his 
Martyrdom was published by bishop Usher, and the principal circumstances 
are mentioned by St. Gildas, and recorded by venerable Bede.22® 
Alban2!22 seems to have been a Roman name, and this saint seems to 
have been a person of note, as some ancient monuments quoted by Leland, 
Usher, Alford, and Cressy affirm. He was a native of Verulam,2!28 which 
was for many ages one of the strongest and most populous cities in Britain, 
till having suffered much by sieges under the Saxon conquest, it fell to 
decay, and the present town of St. Alban’s rose up close by its ruins, of 
which no vestiges are now to be seen, except some broken foundations of 
walls and checkered pavements; and Roman coins have been often dug up 
there.2!29 The river Werlame ran on the east, and the great Roman highway, 


called Watling-street, lay on the west side of the town. Alban travelled to 
Rome in his youth to improve himself in learning and in all the polite arts, 
as appears by authorities which the judicious Leland produces. Being 
returned home he settled at Verulam, and lived there with some dignity; for 
he seems to have been one of the principal citizens of the place. Though a 
stranger to the Christian faith he was hospitable and compassionate, and in 
recompense of his charitable disposition God was pleased to conduct him to 
the light of the gospel, and to discover to him the inestimable jewel of 
immortal life. He was yet a pagan when the edicts of the emperors against 
the Christians began to be put rigorously in execution in Britain. A certain 
clergyman, called by some writers Amphibalus, sought by flight to escape 
the fury of the persecutors, and Alban afforded him a shelter, and kindly 
entertained him in his house. Our saint was much edified by the holy 
deportment of this stranger, and admired his faith and piety, and in 
particular his assiduity in prayer, in which the faithful servant of God 
watched night and day. Alban was soon engaged to listen to his wholesome 
admonitions and instructions, and in a short time became a Christian. And 
with such ardor did he open his heart to the divine grace, that he was at 
once filled with the perfect spirit of this holy religion, and rejoicing that he 
had found so precious a treasure, he no longer regarded any thing else, 
despising for it the whole world and life itself. He had harbored this 
apostolic man some days when an information was given in to the governor, 
that the preacher of the Christian religion, after whom the strictest inquiry 
was making, lay hid at Alban’s house. Soldiers were dispatched thither to 
make diligent search after the man of God; but he was then secretly fled. 
Christ promises that he who receives a prophet, in the name of a prophet, 
shall meet with the recompense of a prophet. This was fulfilled in Alban, 
who, by entertaining a confessor of Christ, received the grace of faith, and 
the crown of martyrdom. He exchanged clothes with his guest, that the 
preacher might more easily escape in that disguise to carry the news of 
salvation to others; and himself put on the stranger’s long robe, called 
Caracalla.242° Alban earnestly desiring to shed his blood for Christ, whom 
he had but just learned to know, presented himself boldly in this habit to the 
soldiers, and was by them bound and led to the judge, who happened at that 
very time to be standing at the altar, and offering sacrifice to his idols. 


When he saw Alban he was highly provoked at the cheat which the saint 
had put upon him by substituting himself for his guest, and ordering him to 
be dragged before the images of his gods, he said: “As you have chosen to 
conceal a sacrilegious person and a blasphemer, the punishment which he 
should have suffered shall fall upon you, in case you refuse to comply with 
the worship of our religion.” The saint answered with a noble courage, that 
he would never obey such an order. The magistrate then asked him of what 
family he was. Alban replied: “To what purpose do you inquire of my 
family? If you would know my religion, I am a Christian.” The judge asked 
his name; to which he answered: “My name is Alban, and I worship the 
only true and living God who created all things.” The magistrate said: “If 
you would enjoy the happiness of life, sacrifice instantly to the great gods.” 
Alban replied: “The sacrifices you offer are made to devils, who neither 
help their votaries nor grant their petitions. Whoever shall sacrifice to these 
idols, shall receive for his reward the everlasting pains of hell.” The judge, 
enraged beyond measure at these words, commanded the holy confessor to 
be scourged; and seeing him bear with an unshaken constancy, and even 
with joy, the most cruel tortures, he at last condemned him to be beheaded. 
An exceeding great multitude of people went out to behold his execution, 
and the judge remained almost alone in the city without attendance. In the 
road was a river, and the stream in that part, which was pent up by a wall 
and sand, was exceeding rapid. So numerous was the crowd that was gone 
out before, that the martyr could scarce have passed the bridge that evening 
had he waited for them to go before him. Therefore, being impatient to 
arrive at his crown, he went to the bank, and lifting up his eyes to heaven 
made a short prayer. Upon this the stream was miraculously divided, and 
the river dried up in that part, so as to afford a passage to the martyr and a 
thousand persons. 

This river must have been the Coln, which runs between Old Verulam 
and new St. Alban’s. The executioner was converted at the sight of this 
miracle, and of the saintly behavior of the martyr, and throwing away his 
naked sword, he fell at the feet of the saint, begging to die with him, or 
rather in his place. The sudden conversion of the headsman occasioned a 
delay in the execution. In the mean time the holy confessor, with the crowd, 
went up the hill, which was a most pleasant spot, covered with several sorts 
of flowers, about five hundred paces from the river. There Alban falling on 


his knees, at his prayer a fountain sprung up, with the water whereof he 
refreshed his thirst. A new executioner being found, he struck off the head 
of the martyr, but miraculously lost his eyes, which fell to the ground at the 
same time. Together with St. Alban, the soldier who had refused to imbrue 
his hands in his blood, and had declared himself a Christian, was also 
beheaded, being baptized in his own blood. This soldier is mentioned in the 
Roman Martyrology. Capgrave calls him Heraclius; some others, Araclius. 
Many of the spectators were converted to the faith, and following the holy 
priest, who had converted St. Alban, into Wales, to the number of one 
thousand, received the sacrament of baptism at his hands, as Harpsfield’s 
memoirs relate; but these converts were all cut to pieces by the idolaters for 
their faith. The priest was brought back and stoned to death at Radburn, 
three miles from St. Alban’s, as Thomas Radburn, who was born in that 
place, Matthew Paris, and others affirm, from ancient records kept in St. 
Alban’s abbey. This priest is called by Geoffrey of Monmouth, and others, 
St. Amphibalus, though bishop Usher conjectures that Greek name to have 
been borrowed from his garment, the Caracalla. Bede testifies, that St. 
Alban suffered martyrdom on the 22d of June; some say in the year 286, but 
most in 303, when Dioclesian began his great persecution, to which 
Constantius put a stop in Britain the year following. Some moderns are 
offended at the above-mentioned miracles; but the ingenious Mr. Collier 
writes thus concerning them: “As for St. Alban’s miracles, being attested by 
authors of such credit, I do not see why they should be questioned. That 
miracles were wrought in the church at that time of day, is clear from the 
writings of the ancients. To imagine that God should exert his omnipotence, 
and appear supernaturally for his servants, in no age since the apostles, is an 
unreasonable fancy. For since the world was not all converted by the 
apostles, why should we not believe that God should honor his servants 
with the most undisputed credentials? Why then should St. Alban’s miracles 
be disbelieved, the occasion being great enough for so extraordinary an 
interposition?” &c. These miracles of stopping the river, and of the spring 
rising in the place where St. Alban was beheaded, are expressly mentioned 
by Gildas, Bede, and others. The place was called in the Anglo-Saxon 
language, Holm-hurst, Hurst signifying a wood, and this place was once 
overgrown with trees, as bishop Usher proves. In aftertimes it obtained the 
name of Derswoldwood, and was the spot on which the present town of St. 


Alban’s is built. In the time of Constantine the Great, a magnificent church 
of admirable workmanship was erected on the place where the martyr 
suffered, and was rendered illustrious by frequent great miracles, as Bede 
testifies.213! The pagan Saxons destroyed this edifice; but Offa, king of the 
Mercians, raised another in 793, with a great monastery, on which he 
bestowed most ample possessions.2422 Several popes honored it with the 
most singular privileges and exemptions, and all the lands possessed by it 
were freed from the payment of the Rome-scot or Peter-pence. The church 
is still standing, having been redeemed from destruction when the abbey 
was suppressed under Henry VIII. It was purchased by the townsmen to be 
their parochial church, for the sum of four hundred pounds, which, 
according to the present value of money, would be above seven times as 
much.2!2 Our island for many ages had recourse to St. Alban as its glorious 
protomartyr and powerful patron with God, and acknowledged many great 
favors received from God through his intercession. By it St. Germanus 
procured a triumph without Christian blood, and gained a complete victory 
both over the spiritual and corporal enemies of this country. of the rich 
shrine of St. Alban, most munificently adorned by Offa by his son Egfrig, 
and many succeeding kings and others, nothing is now remaining, as 
Weever writes,2/24 but a marble stone to cover the place where the dust of 
the sacred remains lies. Over against which, on a wall, some verses are 
lately painted, says the same author, to tell us there was formerly a shrine in 
that place.242° A village in Forez in France, a league and a half from 
Rouanne, bears the name of St. Alban, famous for mineral waters 
abounding with nitrous salt, described by Mr. Spon and Piganiol, t. 2, p. 9, 
ed. 3, ann. 1754. 


June 23" 


St. Etheldreda, or Audry, V. A. 


From her Life, by Bede, b. 4, ch. 19, 20, and more at large by Thomas, a 
monk of Ely, in his History of Ely; in Wharton, Anglia, Sacra, p. 597, and 
Papebroke’s Notes, p. 489, t. 4, Junij. See also Bradshaw’s life of St. 
Wereburga, ch. 18. Bentham, Hist. Ely, ed. 1766. 


A. D. 679. 


St. Etheldreda, or Ediltrudis, commonly called Audry, was third daughter of 
Annas, or Anna, the holy king of the East Angles, and St. Hereswyda. She 
was younger sister to St. Sexburga and to St. Ethelburga, who died a virgin 
and nun in France, and was eldest sister to St. Withburga. She was born at 
Ermynge, a famous village in Suffolk, and brought up in the fear of God. In 
compliance with the desire of her friends she married Tonbercht, prince of 
the southern Girvij;242® but they lived together in perpetual continency. 
Three years after her marriage, and one year after the death of her father, 
Audry lost her husband, who for her dowry settled upon her the isle of 
Ely.212 The holy virgin and widow retired into that solitude, and there lived 
five years rather like an inhabitant of heaven than one in a mortal state. 
Trampling under her feet whatever attracts the hearts of deluded worldlings, 
she made poverty and humility her delight and her glory, and to sing the 
divine praises with the angels night and day was her most noble ambition 
and holy employ. Notwithstanding her endeavors to hide herself from the 
world, her virtues pierced the veil which she studied to throw over them, 
and shone with a brightness which was redoubled from the lustre which her 
humility reflected on them. Egfrid, the powerful king of Northumberland, 
hearing the fame of her virtues, by the most earnest suit extorted her 
consent to marry him, and she was obliged to engage a second time in that 
state. The tradition of the church, which by her approbation and canons has 
authorized this conduct in many saints, is a faithful voucher that a contract 
of marriage, not yet consummated, deprives not either party of the liberty of 


preferring the state of greater perfection. St. Audry, upon this principle, 
during twelve years that she reigned with her husband, lived with him as if 
she had been his sister, not as his wife, and devoted her time to the exercises 
of devotion and charity. At length, having taken the advice of St. Wilfrid, 
and received from his hands the religious veil, she withdrew to the 
monastery of Coldingham beyond Berwick, and there lived in holy 
obedience under the devout abbess St. Ebba. Afterwards, in the year 672, 
according to Thomas of Ely, she returned to the isle of Ely, and there 
founded a double monastery upon her own estate. The nunnery she 
governed herself, and was by her example a living rule of perfection to her 
sisters. She ate only once a day, except on great festivals, or in time of 
sickness; never wore any linen, but only woollen clothes; never returned to 
bed after matins, which were sung at midnight, but continued her prayers in 
the church till morning. She rejoiced in pains and humiliations, and in her 
last sickness thanked God for being afflicted with a painful red swelling in 
her neck, which she regarded as a just chastisement for her vanity, when in 
her youth at court she wore rich necklaces studded with brilliants. After a 
lingering illness she breathed out her pure soul in profound sentiments of 
compunction, on the 23d of June, 679. She was buried according to her 
direction, in a wooden coffin. Her sister Sexburga, widow of Erconbercht, 
king of Kent, succeeded her in the government of her monastery, and 
caused her body to be taken up, put into a stone coffin, and translated into 
the church. On which occasion it was found uncorrupt, and the same 
physician who had made a ghastly incision in her neck a little before her 
death, was surprised to see the wound then perfectly healed. Bede testifies 
that many miracles were wrought by the devout application of her relics, 
and the linen cloths that were taken off her coffin; which is also confirmed 
by an old Latin hymn by him inserted in his history.2438 

This great queen and saint set so high a value on the virtue of virginity, 
because she was instructed in the school of Christ how precious a jewel and 
how bright an ornament that virtue is in his divine eyes, who is the chaste 
spouse and lover of true virgins, who crown their chastity with a spirit of 
prayer, sincere humility, and charity. These souls are without spot before the 
throne of God; they are purchased from among men, the first fruits to God 
and the Lamb, being the inheritance properly consecrated to God; they sing 


a new canticle before the throne, which no others can sing, and they follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.2/22 “Whither do you think this Lamb 
goeth? Where no other presumes or is able to follow him,” cries out St. 
Austin.242 “Whither do we think that he goeth? into what groves or 
meadows? Where are found joys, not like those of this world, false, empty, 
and treacherous; nor even such as are afforded in the kingdom of God itself 
to those that are not virgins; but joys, distinct from theirs. The joys of the 
virgins of Christ are formed of Christ, in Christ, through Christ, and for 
Christ. The peculiar joys of the virgins of Christ are not the same as of those 
that are not virgins; for, though others have their joys, none have such.” He 
adds,2/4! “Be solicitous that you lose not this treasure, which if it be once 
forfeited, nothing can restore. The rest of the blessed will see you, who are 
not able themselves so far to follow the Lamb. They will see you, nor will 
they envy you; but by rejoicing for your happiness, they will possess in you 
what they do not enjoy in themselves. And that new song which they will 
not be able to say, they will yet hear, and will be delighted with your so 
excellent a good. But you, who shall both say it and hear it, will exult more 
happily, and reign more joyfully.” 


St. Mary of Oignies 


Her parents, who were wealthy inhabitants of Nivelle, in Brabant, gave her 
a virtuous education, and married her young to a gentleman remarkable for 
his piety. He imitated her in her long devotions and watchings, and in the 
extraordinary austerities which she practised. This fervent couple by mutual 
agreement devoted themselves to serve the lepers in a quarter of Nivelle 
called Villembroke. By this abject life, they exposed themselves to the 
railleries and contempt of their worldly friends; but human respects were no 
temptation to our sincere lovers of the disgrace of the cross, who learned by 
humiliations to die more perfectly to themselves: assiduous meditation on 
the sufferings of Christ was their favorite exercise, and was to Mary a 
source of continual tears; which, as she said to cardinal Vitry, far from 
exhausting her, were her refreshment. Black dry bread, with a few herbs, 
made up the slender refection which she allowed herself only once a day. 
When she spun or worked, she had the psalter always open before her, the 
more easily to prevent distractions, by frequently casting her eyes on it- for 
she seemed in all her employments never to cease praising God in her heart. 
She made every year two pilgrimages to our Lady’s church at Oignies, two 
miles from the place of her abode, and her devotion to the mother of God 
was most tender and remarkable. The pious cardinal who has written her 
life testifies that in her prayer she was favored with frequent raptures and 
extraordinary heavenly visits; and that her conversation, which was 
ordinarily on God, inflamed and comforted exceedingly all who spoke to 
her. I know, says the same learned and pious author, that many will laugh at 
what I relate, but those who have received of God the like favors, will 
believe and understand me. A certain person of eminent piety who came 
from a great distance to see her, received such comfort, and such a flame 
was kindled in his breast by her words, that he ever after continued to feel 
the effects in his soul, and found the bitterness which he suffered from his 
earthly pilgrimage exceedingly alleviated. Another who rallied his 


companions for turning out of their way to visit the servant of God, and 
refused to go with them, being weary of waiting for them out of doors, at 
last went in to hasten them out; but was suddenly so struck at the sight of 
the saint’s countenance, and on hearing her words full of unction and ardor, 
that his heart was that moment entirely changed: he melted into tears, and 
after staying a long time to hear her heavenly discourses, could scarce be 
drawn from her company. 

The saint on several occasions showed that she had received from God 
the spirit of prophecy, and was endued with an eminent gift of spiritual 
knowledge and counsel. These graces she obtained and preserved by her 
profound humility, by which she sincerely regarded herself as the outcast of 
the world, and unworthy to enjoy in any respect the rank of other creatures, 
and with confusion both thought and styled herself entirely ignorant in the 
paths of virtue. She was most watchful over her heart that nothing might 
enter it but Jesus Christ and what belonged to his love. I never heard her let 
fall one word, says our author, that savored of the spirit of this world, and 
she seasoned almost every sentence she spoke with the adorable name of 
Jesus. She and her devout and most affectionate husband gave all their 
worldly possessions for the relief of the poor, when they first devoted 
themselves to serve the lepers at Villembroke. A few years before her death 
she left Villembroke, where visitants from Nivelle sometimes broke into her 
solitude; and settled near the church at Oignies, in a house belonging to a 
person of eminent virtue. She there sighed continually in a holy impatience 
to go to God, and repeated almost without intermission rapturous 
aspirations of divine love, and wonderful praises of God, the Trinity in 
Unity, and Unity in Trinity; passing from the Trinity to the sacred humanity 
of Christ, and intermixing frequent Alleluias. She approached most 
frequently the holy eucharist, in receiving which her countenance, through 
the ardor of love which inflamed her breast, seemed to dart forth rays of 
light. In her last sickness she was visited by the archbishop of Toulouse, by 
the widow of the duke of Louvain, who was then a devout Cistercian nun, 
and many other persons of distinction, who were all much edified by her 
saint-like deportment; she calmly resigned her soul into the hands of her 
Creator in 1213, being thirty-three, others say thirty-six years old. Her relics 
are placed in a silver shrine behind the altar at Oignies, which is a 
monastery of regular canons in the diocese of Namur. See her Life, written 


by the devout cardinal, James of Vitry, once a canon regular in that 
monastery, afterwards bishop of Acon in Palestine, and lastly of Tusculum. 
He died at Rome in 1244, and has left us a history of the East, from the time 
of Mahomet, and some other works. Her name is inserted in the calendars 
of several churches in Flanders, and her relics enshrined in several places; 
in some she has been honored with an office. See Papebroke, t. 4, Junij, p. 
631. 


June 24" 


The Nativity of St. John the Baptist 


St. Austin observes2/44 that the church usually celebrates the festivals of 
saints on the day of their death, which is in the true estimate of things their 
great birthday, their birthday to eternal life. The same father adds, that the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist is excepted from this rule. The reason of 
which distinction is, because this saint was sanctified in his mother’s 
womb,2!“2 so that he was brought forth holy into the world; which St. 
Bernard244 and many eminent divines understand not only of an external 
sanctity, or deputation to piety, but of the gift of sanctifying grace by the 
remission of original sin, which they doubt not to have been imparted to 
him by the presence of our divine Redeemer in the visit made by the 
Blessed Virgin to St. Elizabeth. Moreover, the birth of the precursor of our 
Divine Saviour was a mystery which brought great joy to the world, 
announcing its redemption to be at hand; it was in itself miraculous, and 
was ushered in with many prodigies. God, who had often distinguished the 
birth of great prophets by signs and wonders, was pleased, in an 
extraordinary manner, to honor that of the Baptist, who, both by the dignity 
of his office, and by the eminent degree of grace and sanctity to which he 
was raised, surpassed, according to the oracle of truth itself, all the ancient 
patriarchs and prophets. His father Zachary was a holy priest of the family 
of Abia, one of the twenty-four sacerdotal families into which the children 
of Aaron were divided, in order that they might all serve in the temple by 
turns. Elizabeth, the wife of this virtuous priest, was also descended of the 
house of Aaron, though probably her mother was of the tribe of Juda, she 
being cousin to the Blessed Virgin. The Holy Ghost assures us that Zachary 
and Elizabeth were both just, by true virtue, not by an imperfect or false 
piety, which is scrupulous in some points only the better to cover certain 
favorite passions; which hypocrisy may often obtain the deceitful suffrage 
of men, but can never be pleasing in the divine eyes. The virtue of these 
Saints was sincere and perfect, “And they walked in all the commandments 


and justifications of the Lord without blame.” So impenetrable are the 
foldings of the human heart, that we have reason to fear the disguise of 
some secret passions even in our best actions. But blessed are they whom 
God commends. 

Zachary lived probably at Hebron, a sacerdotal town in the western part 
of the tribe of Juda, in the hilly country, about twenty miles from Jerusalem. 
David, when he appointed the service of the temple that was to be built, 
divided the priests into twenty-four courses, who were to officiate in the 
temple by turns, each a week at a time. Among these that of Abia was 
reckoned the eighth in the time of David.22 It was usual for the priests of 
each family or course, when it came to their turn, to choose by lot among 
themselves the men who were to perform the several parts of the service of 
that week. It fell to the lot of Zachary, in the turn of his ministration, to 
offer the daily morning and evening sacrifice of incense on the golden altar, 
in the inner part of the temple, called the Sanctum, or sanctuary; which 
sacrifice was prescribed as an emblem of the indispensable homage which 
all men are bound to pay to God of their hearts, by morning and evening 
prayer. It happened that while Zachary was offering the incense one day for 
this sacrifice, and the people were praying without the sanctuary, he was 
favored with a vision, the angel Gabriel appearing to him, standing on the 
right side of the altar of incense. Zachary being struck with exceeding terror 
and amazement, the angel encouraged him, assuring him that his prayer was 
heard, and that in consequence thereof, his wife, though she was called 
barren, should conceive and bear him a son; adding, Thou shalt call his 
name John, and he shall be great before God. He did not call him great in 
the world, in honors, in riches, or applause; these false titles being mere 
emptiness and smoke; fraught with snares and secret poison. Nor did he say 
he would be great in the deceitful judgment and foolish opinion of men, 
who, not knowing things as they are in themselves, seldom weigh them in a 
just balance, and often give them names contrary to what they ought to bear, 
calling darkness light, and that which is bitter, sweet. But he who is great 
before God is great indeed. The praises of our saint are truly admirable, 
because bestowed on him by the sovereign Truth; they exceed all other 
commendations. His matchless excellency was intimated by the name 
which was given him by heaven; for he was called John, which word 


signifies one filled with grace. John was chosen by God to be the herald and 
harbinger of the world’s Redeemer, the voice to proclaim to men the eternal 
Word; the morning star to usher in the Sun of justice, and the Light of me 
world. It was therefore becoming that he should be adorned with all virtues 
in an heroic degree. Other saints are often particularly distinguished by 
certain characteristical privileges; but John eminently excelled in graces, 
and was a doctor, a virgin, and martyr. He was a prophet, and more than a 
prophet, it being his office to point out to the world Him whom the ancient 
prophets had foretold obscurely, and at a distance. His spotless innocence, 
his unparalleled penance, his spirit of prayer and retirement, his zeal and 
charity, were wonderful: but the crown of his greatness was his profound 
humility. 

An early piety, and an innocence which was never defiled by any stain of 
sin, is a precious grace; and the first-fruits of a heart are particularly due to 
God, and a sacrifice most agreeable to him. Therefore the angel ordered that 
the child should be consecrated to God from his very birth, for an exterior 
mark of his holy destination; and for an emblem of the necessity of leading 
a mortified life in the practice of virtue, this heavenly messenger enjoined 
that he should never touch wine or any other intoxicating liquor.24“© The 
angel added, that he was holy, and filled with an extraordinary measure of 
grace by the Holy Ghost, even from the womb of his mother. By this 
extraordinary sanctity was the Baptist prepared to take upon him the high 
function of a preacher of penance, in order to convert the degenerate 
children of Israel from sin to godliness, to unite their hearts by the practice 
of piety to the holy patriarchs their ancestors, and to make them a perfect 
people to the Lord, that they might be disposed to receive the salvation 
which Christ brought them. For John was chosen to walk before Him, in the 
like spirit and power with which Elias will appear, to prepare men for His 
second coming to judge the world. 

That the miracle of the Baptist’s birth might be more evident, Elizabeth 
was at that time advanced in years, and, according to the course of nature, 
past child-bearing. God had so ordained it, that this saint might be the fruit 
of long and earnest prayer, the ordinary channel of his graces. By this 
circumstance parents are admonished with what assiduity and fervor they 
ought to address themselves to God to obtain his blessing upon their 


offspring. Zachary was amazed at the apparition, and at the wonderful 
things he heard, and begged a sign might be given him which might 
ascertain to him the effect of these great promises. The angel, to grant his 
request, and at the same time to show he might have reasonably acquiesced 
in the marks given him in the vision itself, answered, that from that moment 
he should continue dumb till such time as the child was born. On the 
following Sabbath-day the week of his ministration expired, after which he 
returned home. Elizabeth conceived, and in the sixth month of her 
pregnancy was honored with a visit from the mother of God, in which, at 
the presence of the world’s Redeemer, the Baptist was sanctified yet in his 
mother’s womb. On this occasion, the blessed child, yet unborn, was, by an 
extraordinary privilege favored with the use of reason; was the first among 
men who beheld Christ, and knew him before he saw the light with his 
corporeal eyes. Inexpressible was the miraculous joy with which his soul 
was overwhelmed to behold him present, whom the ancient prophets 
rejoiced so much only to foresee in spirit. Whence it is added, that he 
leaped for joy in the womb.2/“2 Elizabeth, after nine months, brought forth 
her son, who was circumcised on the eighth day. On that occasion the rest 
of the family were for having him called by his father’s name, Zachary; but 
the mother, by divine inspiration, said his name should be John. The father 
confirmed the same by writing, and immediately recovering the use of his 
speech, broke out into the divine praises in the most profound sentiments of 
love and thanksgiving, and joyfully proclaimed the infinite mercy with 
which God in his most tender bowels was pleased to visit his people of 
Israel, and the nations which were seated in the shades of death. 

In the like fervent dispositions of gratitude and praise, ought we to recite 
with the church the inspired canticle of this holy prophet. We possess the 
infinite treasure of divine grace in frail vessels, and walk continually upon 
the brink of precipices, and amidst rocks and dangers; therefore we are 
bound always to fear, and to use the utmost caution, lest we fall, and lose 
this most precious of all excellent gifts. To teach us with what watchfulness 
and care we are bound to preserve, and earnestly labor continually to 
improve it by an humble and penitential life, by assiduous prayer, by an 
application to the practice of all good works, and a scrupulous flight of 
dangerous occasions, the Baptist was inspired by the Holy Ghost to retire in 


his tender years into the wilderness. There he devoted himself to the 
exercises of holy prayer, leading a most austere penitential life. His garment 
was of a rough camel’s hair, girt about him with a leathern girdle, and he 
allowed himself no other food than what he found in the desert, wild honey 
and locusts.244® These are a kind of large grasshoppers, and are used in 
those countries as a coarse food when dressed, but St. John ate them raw. of 
this his retirement Origen writes:2/42 “He went into the desert, where the air 
was more pure, the heavens more open, and God more familiar, that till the 
time of his preaching was come, he might employ himself in prayer in the 
company of angels.” And again,2/28 “He had neither scrip nor servant, not 
so much as a poor cottage to shelter himself in from the inclemency of the 
weather. He remained in the desert even when he began to preach penance.” 
St. Jerom writes,242! “Neither the tenderness nor the riches of his devout 
parents could hold him in their plentiful house amidst dangers from the 
world. He lived in the desert, and disdained to behold other things with eyes 
which coveted to see Christ. His raiment was coarse, his food locusts and 
wild honey; all which things are conducive to virtue and continency.” This 
frightful solitude he chose for his dwelling, lest the purity of his heart 
should be sullied if he had entertained any commerce with men; and his 
penance was most austere, because the path of innocence and virtue is that 
of the cross or of mortification. How loudly does his penitential youth 
condemn those pretended Christians whose life is altogether earthly, and 
who, instead of curbing their inclinations, and keeping their senses in due 
subjection, study by softness and pleasure to gratify them almost in every 
thing. They renounce forever the happiness which Christ has promised to 
his followers, who do not take his word and actions for the only rule of their 
conduct. 

St. John by his retirement calls upon us to disengage our hearts from the 
ties of the world, and frequently to imitate in our closet his exercises in the 
wilderness. The world is like a perspective which can only be seen in the 
true point of light at a distance. By holy retirement, and by conversing often 
with heaven, the fascination of its enchantments will fall from before our 
eyes, and we shall see that it has nothing which ought not to be to a 
Christian heart an object of contempt, abhorrence, or dread. It is made up of 
vanity, danger, and sin. Its goods and enjoyments are short-lived and 


uncertain, and in themselves false and empty; its pains real and grievous; 
and its promises treachery and deceit. It is now so worn out, and its cheats 
are so Clearly discovered by long experience, according to the observation 
of St. Austin,2+22 that it ought long ago to have lost its false-painted charms. 
Gerson compares those who seek for happiness in it, to fools who should 
with great pains seek for roses and tulips on nettles and briers, which, 
instead of yielding flowers, can only prick and wound their hands. It is 
covered with a thick darkness, which intercepts the sight of heavenly 
things; it is filled with snares in every part, and its vanities and pleasures are 
fraught with deadly poison.2/22 We must enter it with a holy fear, must 
converse in it with watchfulness, and continually fortify our souls against 
the infection of its air by the antidotes of frequent meditation, prayer, and 
self-denial, according to the excellent advice of St. Francis of Sales.21°4 
Thus shall we learn to live in the world so as not to be of it, to use it as if 
we used it not, and possess it so as not to be possessed or captivated by it. 


The Martyrs of Rome Under Nero 


Tertullian observes, that it was the honor of the Christian religion that Nero, 
the most avowed enemy to all virtue, was the first Roman emperor who 
declared against it a most bloody war. The sanctity and purity of the 
manners of the primitive Christians was a sufficient motive to stir up the 
rage of that monster; and he took the following occasion to draw his sword 
againts them. The city of Rome had been set on fire, and had burned nine 
days, from the 19th to the 28th of July, in the year 64; in which terrible 
conflagration, out of the fourteen regions or quarters into which it was then 
divided, three were entirely laid in ashes, seven of them were miserably 
defaced and filled with the ruins of half-burmt buildings, and only four 
entirely escaped this disaster. During this horrible tragedy, Nero came from 
Antium to Rome, and seated himself on the top of a tower upon a 
neighboring hill, in the theatrical dress of a musician, singing a poem which 
himself had composed on the burning of Troy. The people accused him of 
being the author of this calamity, and said he caused fire to be set to the city 
that he might glut his eyes with an image of the burning of Troy. Tillemont, 
Crevier, and other judicious critics make no doubt but he was the author of 
this calamity. Suetonius and Dion Cassius positively charge him with it. 
Tacitus indeed doubts whether the fire was owing to accident or to the 
wickedness of the prince; but by a circumstance which he mentions, it 
appears that the flame was at least kept up and spread for several days by 
the tyrant’s orders; for several men hindered all that attempted to extinguish 
the fire, and increased it by throwing lighted torches among the houses, 
saying they were ordered so to do. In which, had they been private villains, 
they would not have been supported and backed, but brought to justice. 
Besides, when the fire had raged seven days, and destroyed every thing 
from the great circus, at the foot of mount Palatine, to the further end of the 
Esquilie, and had ceased for want of fuel, the buildings being in that place 
thrown down, it broke out again in Tigellinus’s gardens, which place 


increased suspicion, and continued burning two days more. Besides envying 
the fate of Priam, who saw his country laid in ashes, Nero had an 
extravagant passion to make a new Rome, which should be built in a more 
Sumptuous manner, and extended as far as Ostia to the sea; he wanted room 
in particular to enlarge his own palace; accordingly, he immediately rebuilt 
his palace of an immense extent, and adorned all over with gold, mother-of- 
pearl, precious stones, and whatever the world afforded that was rich and 
curious, so that he called it the Golden Palace. But this was pulled down 
after his death. The tyrant seeing himself detested by all mankind as the 
author of this calamity, to turn off the odium and infamy of such an action 
from himself, and at the same time to gratify his hatred of virtue and thirst 
after blood, he charged the Christians with having set the city on fire. 
Tacitus testifies, that nobody believed them guilty; yet the idolaters, out of 
extreme aversion to their religion, rejoiced in their punishment. 

The Christians therefore were seized, treated as victims of the hatred of 
all mankind, insulted even in their torments and death, and made to serve 
for spectacles of diversion and scorn to the people. Some were clothed in 
the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to dogs to be torn to pieces: others 
were hung on crosses set in rows, and many perished by flames, being burnt 
in the night-time that their execution might serve for fires and light, says 
Tacitus.242° This is further illustrated by Seneca, Juvenal,2#2® and his 
commentator, who say that Nero punished the magicians, (by which 
impious name they meant the Christians,) causing them to be besmeared 
over with wax, pitch, and other combustible matter, with a sharp spike put 
under their chin to make them hold it upright in their torments, and thus to 
be burnt alive. Tacitus adds, that Nero gave his own gardens to serve for a 
theatre to this spectacle.2424 The Roman Martyrology makes a general 
mention of all these martyrs on the 24th of June, styling them the disciples 
of the apostles, and the first fruits of the innumerable martyrs with which 
Rome, so fruitful in that divine seed, peopled heaven. These suffered in the 
year 64, before the apostles SS. Peter and Paul, who had pointed out the 
way to them by their holy instructions. After this commencement of the 
persecution, laws were made, and edicts published throughout the Roman 
empire, which forbade the profession of the faith under the most cruel 
torments and death, as is mentioned by Sulpicius Severus, Orosius,2/28 and 


others. No sooner had the imperial laws commanded that there should be no 
Christians, but the senate, the magistrates, the people of Rome, all the 
orders of the empire, and every city rose up against them, says Origen.222 
Yet the people of God increased the more in number and strength the more 
they were oppressed, as the Jews in Egypt had done under Pharaoh. 


St. Bartholomew 


A monk of the abbey of Dunelm, renowned for his virtue and miracles, is 
honored on this day in the English Calendars. See his life by Galfridus, MS. 
in Bibl. Reg. Lond. 5, t. viii. 8. 


June 25" 


St. Prosper of Aquitaine, C. 


From his own and St. Austin’s writings. See Ceillier, t. 14, Tillemont, t. 16, 
Rives, Hist. Littér. t. 2, p. 368 Also John Antony Salinas In Opera SS. 
Prosper, Aquitani, et Honorati Massillensis, Notis Illustrata. Rome, 1732. 
And Cacciari, Exercit. in Op. S. Leonis M. Dissert, de Pelagian, c. 3, p. 290. 


A. D. 463. 


St. Prosper is surnamed of Aquitaine, to distinguish him from a bishop of 
Orleans, and others of the same name. His birth is usually placed in the year 
403. His works show that in his youth he had happily applied himself to the 
studies of grammar, and all the branches both of polite and sacred learning. 
On account of the purity and sanctity of his manners, he is called by those 
of his age a holy and venerable man.#/©2 Having left Aquitaine, his native 
country, he was settled in Provence, and probably at Marseilles, when St. 
Austin’s book on Correction and Grace was brought thither. Certain priests 
and others of that country had been offended at that father’s writings against 
the Pelagians, pretending that the necessity of divine grace, which he 
established with the Catholic Church, destroyed free will. They granted it to 
be clear from faith and holy scriptures, that no good action conducive to 
eternal life can be done without a co-operating supernatural succor or grace; 
but they thought it a necessary condition to free will in man, that the 
beginning or first desire of faith, or any other supernatural virtues and 
actions, (which being grounded upon faith lead to eternal life,) should be 
the work of free will, without the aid of grace; using the comparison of a 
sick man, who first desires a cure himself, by which desire he is moved to 
call in a physician. This error was called Semi-pelagianism, and in reality 
gave the glory of virtue to the creature in its first motion or desire, contrary 
to the doctrine of the Apostle and of Christ himself. Saint Austin’s book on 
Correction and Grace served only to make them louder in their complaints. 
Hilary, a holy, zealous, and learned layman, an acquaintance of St. Austin, 


undertook the defence of his works, and of the faith of the church, and 
engaged St. Prosper in the same cause. Our saint does not appear to have 
been any more than a layman; but his virtue, extraordinary talents, and 
learning, rendered him a proper person to oppose the progress of heresy. By 
the advice of Hilary he wrote to St. Austin, informing him of the errors of 
these priests of Marseilles; and that holy doctor compiled two books to 
confute and instruct them; the first, On the Predestination of the Saints; the 
second, On the Gift of Perseverance. Hilary had also written to him on the 
same subject. This happened in 428 and 429. 

These two books were sufficient to convince the Semipelagians, but did 
not convert their hearts. They therefore had recourse to calumny, and 
accused Saint Austin and his friends of teaching a necessitating grace which 
destroys free-will. One Rufinus, a friend of St. Prosper, surprised at these 
reports, desired to be informed by him of the state of the question. The saint 
answered him by a letter yet extant, in which he explains the holy faith 
which they defended, and the errors and slanders of their enemies. The 
Semipelagians declared that they would stand by the decisions of the pope. 
Prosper and Hilary, out of a motive of zeal, went as far as Rome; and pope 
Celestine, upon their information, wrote a dogmatical letter to the bishop of 
Marseilles and other neighboring prelates against those enemies of grace, in 
which he highly commends the doctrine of St. Austin. This happened after 
the death of that holy doctor in 431. The troubles were not yet appeased; 
and our saint saw himself under a necessity of entering the lists with his 
pen. His poem on the Ungrateful seems to have appeared about the year 
431. By that name he meant the Semipelagians, who were ungrateful to the 
divine grace, though they were not then cut off from the communion of the 
church. This work, the masterpiece of our saint, is written in most elegant 
verse. He says in it, that the see of St. Peter, fixed at Rome, presides over 
the whole world, possessing by religion what it had never subdued by 
arms.246! He most beautifully demonstrates the necessity of grace, 
especially for divine love.2!© He has left us several other lesser works.2162 

St. Leo the Great being chosen pope in 440, invited St. Prosper to Rome, 
made him his secretary, and employed him in the most important affairs of 
the church. Our saint crushed the Pelagian heresy, which began again to 
raise its head in that capital. Photius ascribes its final overthrow to the zeal, 


learning, and unwearied endeavors of St. Prosper.2/®* Marcellinus in his 
chronicle speaks of him as still living in 463. His name occurs in the Roman 
Martyrology on this day. A complete edition of his works was procured at 
Paris by M. Maugeant, in folio, in 1711, with his life translated from the 
Memoirs of Tillemont. F. John Salinas, a canon regular of the Congregation 
of St. John of Lateran, has published in Rome in 1732, a new correct edition 
of the works of St. Prosper and of St. Honoratus of Marseilles, in 8vo. Dr. 
Peter Francis Foggini having published at Rome in 1734, the treatises of St. 
Austin on Grace, in two small volumes, (reprinted at Paris in 1757,) to 
complete this collection in a third volume are added the works of St. 
Prosper under this title: S. Prosperi Aquitani, S. Leonis M. Notarii de Gratia 
Dei, Opera Omnia. Editionem Variis Lectionibus, Precipué e Cod. MSS. 
Vaticanis, Adomatam, Curavit P. F. F. Rome, 1738, in 8vo. Le Maitre de 
Sacy has given us St. Prosper’s Poem on the Ungrateful, in French verse. 

Without the succor of divine grace we can do nothing;24©2° we cannot so 
much as form one good thought conducive to eternal life, nor take the least 
step towards God by supernatural virtue. “As the eye of the body, though 
perfectly sound, cannot see unless it be assisted by the light, so neither can 
a man live well but by the eternal light which is derived from God,” as St. 
Austin says.2!©° God, who desires that all men be saved, offers this treasure 
to every one, enlightening every man that cometh into this world.2!©2 If we 
neglect to pray assiduously for this divine succor, if we are not solicitous 
faithfully to preserve and improve this most excellent gift of God, we are 
Pelagians in conduct, though we condemn their erroneous principles; for we 
ungratefully despise the divine mercy, destroy in our souls the principle of 
our spiritual life, and of eternal glory, and trample under our feet the price 
of Christ’s sacred blood. The graces which we reject, are seeds which 
would fructify to a hundred-fold; they are talents, which if put out to the 
banker, would be multiplied: faithfully corresponded with, they would 
make us saints; but the abuse of them will be our greatest crime, and our 
heaviest condemnation. Wo to thee, Corosain, &c. 


St. Maximus, Bishop of Turin C. 


He was one of the lights of the fifth century, and was indefatigable in 
preaching the word of God, as Gennadius takes notice; for which function 
he eminently qualified himself by making the holy scriptures the subject of 
his continual study and meditation. He assisted at the council of Milan in 
451, and at that of Rome under pope Hilary, in 465, in which latter he 
subscribed the first after the pope. He died soon after this year. We have a 
considerable number of his homilies extant on the principal festivals of the 
year, and on several saints, as St. Stephen, St. Agnes, St. Laurence, St. 
Cyprian, &c. In his homily on the holy martyrs Octavius, Aventius, and 
Solutor, whose relics were kept at Turin, where they had received their 
crowns, he says, “All the martyrs are to be honored by us, but especially 
those whose relics we possess. They assist us by their prayers; they preserve 
us as to our bodies in this life, and receive us when we depart hence.” In his 
two homilies on Thanksgiving,2!©8 he earnestly inculcates the duty of 
paying daily the homage of praise to our Creator, for which he recommends 
the Psalms: he strongly insists that no one ought ever to neglect morning 
and evening prayer, or his thanksgiving before and after every meal; he 
exhorts all persons to make the sign of the cross before every action, saying, 
“that by the sign of Jesus Christ (devoutly used) a blessing is ensured to us 
in all things.” We have several other sermons of St. Maximus in the new 
edition of St. Ambrose’s works; and Mabillon2!©2 has published twelve 
others. In the fifth, the saint declaims against the abuses of New Year’s Day, 
reprehends the custom of making presents to the rich at that time without 
giving alms to the poor, and condemns hypocritical formalities of friendship 
in which the heart has no share. The tenth is written is “Against heretics 
who sell the pardon of sins,” whose pretended priests exacted money for 
absolving penitents instead of bidding them do penance, and weep for their 
offences. M. Muratori, in his Anecdota,2/22 has given us several other 
homilies of St. Maximus from a manuscript of the Ambrosian library above 


one thousand years old, written in Longobardic letters. From those on St. 
Eusebius of Vercelli it appears that the author was himself a native of 
Vercelli.2!41 The name of St. Maximus occurs in the Roman Martyrology, 
and several lessons from his homilies are inserted in the Roman Breviary. 
See Cave, Labbe, de Script. Eccl., Ceillier. 


St. William of Monte-Vergine 


FOUNDER OF THE RELIGIOUS CONGREGATION OF THAT NAME 


Having lost his father and mother in his infancy, he was brought up by his 
friends in great sentiments of piety; and at fifteen years of age, out of an 
earnest desire of leading a penitential life, he left Piedmont, his native 
country, made an austere pilgrimage to St. James’s in Galicia, and 
afterwards retired into the kingdom of Naples, where he chose for his abode 
a desert mountain, and lived in perpetual contemplation, and the exercises 
of most rigorous penitential austerities. Finding himself discovered, and his 
contemplation interrupted, he changed his habitation and settled in a place 
called Monte Vergine, situate between Nola and Benevento, in the same 
kingdom; but his reputation followed him, and he was obliged by two 
neighboring priests to permit certain fervent persons to live with him, and 
imitate his ascetic practices. Thus, in 1119, was laid the foundation of the 
religious congregation called de Monte Vergine. The saint died on the 25th 
of June, 1142, and is mentioned in the Roman Martyrology. His 
congregation, to which he left no written rule, was put under that of St. 
Benedict by Alexander III. See his life by Felix Renda: Helyot, Hist. des 
Ord. Relig., and Papebroke, t. 5, Jun. p. 112. 


St. Adelbert, C. 


He was a prince of the royal blood of the kings of Northumberland; but 
having forsaken the world to devote himself to the service of God, he joined 
St. Willibrord in his apostolic labors in Lower Germany about the year 700. 
He converted great part of Holland and Friesland, was chosen archdeacon 
of Utrecht, and having happily finished his course about the year 740, died 
at Egmond, which town is thought to have been so called from Eggo, lord 
of the place, and the great patron of our saint. The tomb of St. Adelbert at 
Egmond became illustrious by many miracles. Thierry, count of that 
country, which was shortly after called Holland, founded in honor of St. 
Adelbert, in that place, in the beginning of the tenth century, a Benedictin 
abbey, which was first built of wood, as were most churches before the 
tenth century, according to the remark of the author of Batavia Sacra. The 
name of St. Adelbert stands in the Roman Martyrology. See Mabillon, sec. 
3; Ben. part 1, p. 631; the Bollandists on this day; Mireus in Fastis 
Belgicis; and above all, Batavia Sacra, printed an. 1754, p. 44. 


St. Moloc, Bishop, C. 


He was a Scotsman, and a zealous assistant of St. Boniface of Ross in his 
apostolic labors, in the seventh century, of which mention is made on the 
14th of March. The relics of St. Moloc were kept with great veneration at 
Murlach. When Sweno the Danish king, sent out of England a barbarous 
army under the conduct of Olas and Enet, king Malcolm II., after having 
been at first discomfited by them, overcame them in a second battle near 
Murlach, which victory he ascribed to the intercession of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Moloc, which with his whole army he had earnestly implored. In 
thanksgiving he founded at Murlach in 1010 an abbey under their joint 
invocation, together with a stately cathedral church which he adorned with 
an episcopal see, though this was afterwards translated to Aberdeen. The 
Danes in two other engagements were entirely routed by this religious 
prince, who perpetuated the memory of the former of these victories by 
building a second monastery, under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, in the town of Brechin, near which the battle was fought, and by 
raising an obelisk on the spot, still standing in a village called Cuin, from 
the name of a Danish general who was there slain. For a memorial of his 
last victory he erected on the place where it was gained a third abbey called 
Deir, in the county of Buchan, which soon after adopted the Cistercian rule, 
and flourished till the change of religion in 1550. The name of St. Moloc 
was famous over all Scotland, especially in the counties of Argyle and 
Ross. A considerable portion of his relics was honored in a famous church 
which still bears his name at Lismore in Argyleshire. On him see Boétius,1. 
9; Hist. Lesley,1. 5, and King. 


St.s Agoard and Aglibert, MM. 


IN THE DIOCESE OF PARIS 


They were strangers who came originally from the borders of the Rhine, but 
were settled in the neighborhood of Paris at Creteil, a village two leagues 
from that city. They were converted to their faith by the apostolic preachers 
Altin and Eoald, together with many others. Having by common consent 
pulled down a heathenish temple, they were put to the sword with a troop of 
holy companions, by an order of a heathenish governor; or, according to 
Baillet, by the Vandals, about the year 400. A church was afterwards 
erected over the place of their burial. Their relics are now enshrined in the 
same. Their festival is marked in Martyrologies on the 24th, but kept at 
Creteil and in the whole diocese of Paris on the 25th of June. See the new 
Paris Breviary, Baillet, Le Boeuf, &c. 


June 26" 


St.s John and Paul, MM. 


They were both officers in the army under Julian the Apostate, and received 
the crown of martyrdom, probably in 362, under Apronianus, prefect of 
Rome, a great enemy of the Christians. These saints glorified God by a 
double victory: they despised the honors of the world, and triumphed over 
its threats and torments. They saw many wicked men prosper in their 
impiety, but were not dazzled by their example. They considered that 
worldly prosperity which attends impunity in sin is the most dreadful of all 
judgments; and how false and short-lived was this glittering prosperity of 
Julian, who in a moment fell into the pit which he himself had dug! But the 
martyrs, by the momentary labor of their conflict, purchased an immense 
weight of never-fading glory: their torments were, by their heroic patience 
and invincible virtue and fidelity, a spectacle worthy of God, who looked 
down upon them from the throne of his glory, and held his arm stretched out 
to strengthen them, and to put on their heads immortal crowns in the happy 
moment of their victory. An old church in Rome, near that of SS. Peter and 
Paul, bore the name of SS. John and Paul, as appears by the calendar 
published by F. Fronto. They have a proper office and mass in the 
sacramentaries of St. Gelasius and St. Gregory the Great; also in the ancient 
Gallican Liturgy. In England the council of Oxford, in 1222, ordered their 
festival to be kept of the third class; that is, with an obligation of hearing 
mass before work. How famous the names of SS. John and Paul have been 
in the church ever since the fifth century, is set forth at large by 
Rondiuinus.212 

The saints always accounted that they had done nothing for Christ so 
long as they had not resisted to blood, and by pouring forth the last drop 
completed their sacrifice. Every action of our lives ought to spring from this 
fervent motive, and consecration of ourselves to the divine service with our 
whole strength; we must always bear in mind, that we owe to God by 
innumerable titles all that we are; and after all we can do, are unprofitable 


servants, and do only what we are bound to do. But how base is our sloth 
and ingratitude, who in every action fall so much short of this fervor and 
duty! How does the blood of the martyrs reproach our lukewarmness! 


St. Maxentius, Abbot in Poitou 


He was born at Agde, and christened by the name of Adjutor. He was 
placed by his pious parents from his infancy in the monastery of St. 
Severus, and formed to piety by that holy abbot, who never lost sight of 
him, and continually inculcated to him, that every thing on earth is full of 
snares and temptations, and that unless we live in continual watchfulness 
and circumspection, the devil besieges us so close, that it is impossible for 
us not to be surprised by him. The youth, by walking always in holy fear, 
was so happy as to preserve his soul free from whatever could defile it. He 
fled with great dread the applause of men, as the bane of virtue. To avoid 
this danger he stole away into a distant country, but after two years was 
found and brought back by his parents and friends. The fear of the esteem 
of men again forced him abroad, and going into Poitou, he changed his 
name into that of Maxentius, and put himself under the direction of a 
virtuous abbot named Agapetus. The brethren were struck with admiration 
to see one so perfectly disengaged from the earth, so humble, so mortified, 
so full of charity, and so enlightened in the paths of salvation; and they 
unanimously chose him their superior. In his devotions he seemed animated 
with the spirit of David when he composed his psalms, and in his 
instructions with the zeal and charity of John the Baptist. Austere towards 
himself, he showed in all his actions that he sought only that food which 
never perishes. Following the example of Agapetus, he laid down his office 
as soon as it was possible for him to do it, and shut himself up in a remote 
cell; but the monks obliged him still to continue to direct them by his 
counsels. Clovis, the king of the French, was then at war with Alaric, king 
of the Visigoths, who reigned in Spain, Languedoc, and Aquitaine. A 
barbarous army was stopped by the saint’s presence from plundering the 
monastery; and a soldier who attempted to strike him was seized with a 
numbness, which continued till he was cured by the saint. Nature on many 


occasions obeyed his voice, as St. Gregory of Tours relates. St. Maxentius 
died about the year 515, and is named in the Roman Martyrology. 


St. Vigilius, Bishop of Trent, M. 


This saint succeeded Abundantius in the episcopal see of Trent in 385. He 
begged of St. Ambrose, who was his metropolitan, rules for his conduct in 
his ministry, which that holy prelate gave him in a long letter, in which he 
exhorted him vigorously to oppose the practice of usury, and the custom of 
Christians intermarrying with infidels. There remained still many idolaters 
in the valleys of the diocese of Trent, who adored Saturn and other false 
divinities. St. Vigilius sent SS. Sisinnius, Martyrius, and Alexander, to 
preach the faith to them, and afterwards wrote their acts, or a narrative of 
their martyrdom, in a short letter to St. Simplician, St. Ambrose’s successor, 
and in another longer to St. Chrysostom. He looked on their glory with a 
holy envy, and condemned himself as a mercenary and a coward so long as 
he saw his own crown deferred. His labors, however, were at length 
recompensed with the happiness of laying down his life for Christ. The 
ancient calendars rank him among the martyrs, and Fortunatus tells us, that 
in seeking death he found life, being slain for the faith by a troop of infidel 
peasants. Usuardus says they murdered him by a shower of stones, and 
places his martyrdom in the consulship of Stillico, which happened in 100 
or 405. Surius confounds this saint with another of the same name, who 
lived one hundred years later. See Mabill. Pref. sec. 5, p. 60. Baillet, &c. 


St. Babolen 


A monk of the Order of St. Columban, whose country is not known, coming 
into France, was appointed first abbot of St. Peter’s des-Fosses called St. 
Maur’s after the relics of that holy abbot were brought thither from Anjou. 
This monastery was founded by Blidegisil, archdeacon of Paris, in 638, in a 
peninsula formed by the river Marne, two leagues from Paris. St. Babolen 
rendered it a house of saints, and by the perfect spirit of charity, piety, and 
all virtues which reigned in it, a true image of Paradise on earth. In 
conjunction with St. Fursey at Lagny, he labored much in serving the whole 
diocese of Paris by the authority of bishop Audebert and his successor St. 
Landri. He founded many churches and hospitals in that diocese, and in his 
old age having resigned his abbacy to Ambrose, his successor, died in holy 
retirement in the seventh century. The new Paris Breviary honors his 
memory with one lesson on the 26th of June. See Molanus in Auctario 
Usuardi, and in Indiculo Sanctor. Belgii. Du Chesne, t. 1, Hist. Francor. 
Mabillon, sec. 2, Bened. 


St. Anthelm, Bishop of Bellay, C. 


He was for his eminent virtue raised to the episcopal dignity in 1163, when 
his zeal and abilities were particularly distinguished by the great services he 
rendered to the church in the schism of the antipope Victor III. He died on 
the 26th of June, 1178, and is named in the Roman martyrology. See 
d’Andilly, Vies des SS. Illustr. t. 2, Baillet, &c. 


The Venerable Raingarda, Widow 


She was by birth one of the principal ladies of Auvergne and Burgundy but 
the maxims of our holy faith had, from her infancy, given her a relish and 
esteem only for other riches and other nobility than those of the earth. She 
took no delight in the pomp which surrounded her, but sighed after the 
liberty of the saints, as a captive sighs for his enlargement, or a banished 
man for his own country. When any lover of the heavenly Jerusalem came 
to visit her, it was her great comfort to converse with such a one on the 
happiness of the life to come. She often prostrated herself on the ground 
before the servants of God, and bathing their feet with her tears, earnestly 
begged their prayers, and lamented with bitter sighs that she was not able to 
do all the good she desired. She was married to Maurice, a nobleman of 
suitable birth and fortune, and a person also of eminent piety. In her choice 
of this state, she consulted only motives of religion, and by earnest prayer 
endeavored to draw down the divine blessing upon her undertaking, being 
sensible that a happy marriage is the great source of happiness in life, and a 
powerful help to virtue; but that any poison in this fountain communicates 
itself very far, infects with bitterness all the pleasures of life, and endangers 
all moral and Christian duties. With the obligations of a married life, she 
joined the exercises of the most perfect Christian piety. She continued her 
former practices of devotion, for which she always found time enough, 
because, though she gave all possible attention to her family affairs and 
duties, yet she was more covetous of her time than the most avaricious man 
is of his money, and she took all precautions not to lose her precious 
moments in idle conversation or superfluous amusements. The education of 
her children was one of her most weighty concerns. She never ceased most 
earnestly to recommend them to God. From their early infancy she used 
every method to prevent the first sallies of dangerous passions, and taught 
them meekness, humility, and patience; so that virtue seemed in them 
almost to spring from nature itself. To inure them to a life of temperance, 


mortification, and penance, she took care to train them up in habits and 
maxims of severe sobriety and abstemiousness. Good example is like an 
inheritance entailed by a parent on a son, and almost an infallible means of 
conveying the virtues of one to the other. If parents are virtuous, children 
will easily, and, as it were, naturally take the same east, unless dissipation 
and bad company abroad adulterate or efface the ideas of the good they see 
at home. 

When Raingarda seemed to have fully discharged herself of this her duty 
towards her family, she began earnestly to desire an opportunity of living to 
God alone. A conference she had with B. Robert of Arbrissel, gave her a 
strong inclination to consecrate herself to the divine service in the 
monastery of Fontevrault. Her husband Maurice joyfully came into her 
proposal, and determined to enter among the religious men of the same 
order; but before he could execute this design, he fell sick, and was taken 
out of the world. After his funeral was over, and she had put her affairs in 
order, she retired to the Benedictin monastery of Marsigny, which, after the 
death of B. Robert, she preferred to Fontevrault. A gallant train of 
gentlemen attended her to the gate of the monastery, endeavoring by 
entreaties and tears to draw her from her resolution; but she took her leave 
of them, saying with a stern countenance: “Do you return into the world: for 
my part I go to God.” During the remainder of her life she extenuated her 
body by labor, and consecrated her heart to compunction, and her eyes to 
tears. She served every one with as much affection as if every nun had been 
her own daughter. No employment, not even that of cellarer, seemed ever to 
interrupt the constant attention of her soul to God. Thus she lived many 
years. In her last sickness, after having received the extreme unction and 
viaticum, she made this prayer: “Lord Jesus Christ, I very well know where 
this my body will be lodged: it will find an abode in the earth; but what 
retreat wilt thou this night afford my soul? Who will receive or comfort it? 
No one can do it but thyself, my Saviour! Into thy hand I commend this thy 
creature. I am a most ungrateful sinner; but I now ask of thee that mercy 
which I have always implored, and to thee I recommend my soul and body.” 
After being laid on ashes, she expired with great tranquility, June the 24th, 
and was interred on the 26th, in 1135. It does not appear that she has been 
publicly honored among the saints; or that any jutidical process has been 
commenced for that purpose. Yet she is reputed a saint by the sacred 


biographers of Auvergne, and of the Order of Cluni, and several others, as 
Branche De Sanctis Alvernie,1. 3, p. 794; Arthur de Moutier in Gyneceeo 
Sacro, &c. Her life is elegantly written by her son Peter Maurice, surnamed 
the Venerable, abbot of Cluni,242 and is the master-piece of his excellent 
works,1. 2, ep. 17. See the notes on the same in the library of Cluni. 
D’Andilly has given her life among those of the most illustrious saints and 
solitaries, t.1, &c. 


June 27" 


St. Ladislas I., Confessor, King of Hungary 


SEE PAPEBROKE’S COLLECTIONS FROM THE HUNGARIAN HISTORIANS, T. 5, JUNI. P. 
315. 


A. D. 1095. 


Ladislas the First, called by the Hungarians St. Lalo, and in old French 
Lancelot, was son of Bela king of Hungary, and born in 1041. By the 
pertinacious importunity of the people he was compelled, much against his 
own inclination, to ascend the throne in 1080, the kingdom being then 
elective. He restored the good laws and discipline which St. Stephen had 
established, and which seem to have been obliterated by the confusion of 
the times. Chastity, meekness, gravity, charity, and piety, were from his 
infancy the distinguishing parts of his character; avarice and ambition were 
his sovereign aversion, so perfectly had the maxims of the gospel 
extinguished in him all propensity to those base passions. His life in the 
palace was most austere. He was frugal and abstemious, but most liberal to 
the church and poor. Vanity, pleasure, or idle amusements, had no share in 
his actions or time, because all his moments were consecrated to the 
exercises of religion and the duties of his station, in which he had only the 
divine will in view, and sought only God’s greater honor. He watched over a 
strict and impartial administration of justice, was generous and merciful to 
his enemies, and vigorous in the defence of his country and the church. He 
added to his kingdom Dalmatia and Croatia, drove the Huns out of his 
territories, and vanquished the Poles, Russians, and Tartars. He was 
preparing to command, as general-in-chief, the great expedition of the 
Christians against the Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Land, when 
God called him to himself on the 30th of July, 1095. He was buried at 
Waradin, where his relics continue “still to be illustrated by miracles,” says 
the Roman Martyrology, on the 27th of June, on which day, on account of 
their translation, it celebrates his festival. He was canonized by Celestine 
ITI. in 1198. 


How useless and impertinent are the scenes and amusements of the 
world, in which so many squander away that time which was given them to 
prepare for eternity! How insignificant and capricious are the lives of many 
who make here the greatest figure! The saints filled all their moments with 
good works and great actions; and, while they labored for an immortal 
crown, the greatest share of worldly happiness of which this life is capable 
fell in their way, without being even looked for by them. In their afflictions 
themselves, virtue afforded them the most solid comfort, pointed out the 
remedy, and converted their tribulations into the greatest advantages. 


St. John, Priest and Confessor 


SURNAMED OF MOUTIER, AND OF CHINON 


St. Gregory of Tours informs us, that he was a native of Great Britain, and 
led a retired life at Chinon, or Caion, a village in the diocese of Tours. He 
confined himself to a little cell and oratory, with an orchard over against the 
church, and declined all superfluous commerce with men. In his orchard, 
which he cultivated himself, he planted a few laurel-trees, which, says St. 
Gregory, are now so grown, that the boughs being brought together they 
form an agreeable shade. Under these laurel-trees he used to sit reading or 
writing. After his death he was interred in the same place, and many sick 
were restored to their health by his intercession with God, as the same 
author assures us. Saint John flourished in the sixth century. He is 
commemorated in the Roman, Gallican, and English Martyrologies, on the 
27th of June. See St. Gregory of Tours,1. de Gloria Confess., c. 23, &c. 


June 28" 


St. Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, Martyr 


SEE TILLEMONT, T. 3; CEILLIER, T. 2, P. 135; ORSI, T. 2; F. COLONIA, HIST. LITIERAIRE 
DE LA VILLE DE LYON, SEE. 3, P. 103; AND DOM. MASSNIT, IN HIS EDITION OF THIS 
FATHER’S WORKS. 


A. D. 202. 


This saint is himself our voucher that he was born near the times of 
Domitian,2!4 consequently not in the close, as Dupin conjectures, but in 
the beginning of Adrian’s reign, about the year 120. He was a Grecian; 
probably a native of Lesser Asia. His parents, who were Christians, placed 
him under the care of the great St. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna. It was in so 
holy a school, that he learned that sacred science which rendered him 
afterwards a great ornament of the church in the days of her splendor, and 
the terror of her enemies. St. Polycarp cultivated his rising genius, and 
formed his mind to piety by precepts and example; and the zealous scholar 
was careful to reap all the advantages which were offered him by the 
happiness of such a master. Such was his veneration for his sanctity, that he 
observed every action, and whatever he saw in that holy man, the better to 
copy his example, and learn his spirit. He listened to his instructions with an 
insatiable ardor; and so deeply did he engrave them in his heart, that the 
impressions remained most lively even to his old age, as he declares in his 
letter to Florinus, quoted by Eusebius.24 St. Jerom informs us, that St. 
Ireneus was also a scholar of Papias, another disciple of the apostles. In 
order to confute the heresies of that age, which, in the three first centuries, 
were generally a confused medley drawn from the most extravagant 
systems of the heathens and their philosophers, joined with Christianity, this 
father studied diligently the mythology of the pagans, and made himself 
acquainted with the most absurd conceits of their philosophers, by which 
means he was qualified to trace up every error to its sources, and set it in its 
full light. On this account he is styled by Tertullian,24© “The most diligent 
searcher of all doctrines.” St. Jerom often appeals to his authority. Eusebius 


commends his exactness. St. Epiphanius calls him “A most learned and 
eloquent man, endowed with all the gifts of the Holy Ghost.” Theodoret 
styles him, “The light of the western Gauls.” 

The great commerce between Marseilles and the ports of Lesser Asia, 
especially Smyrna, made the intercourse between those places very open. 
The faith of Christ was propagated in that part of Gaul in the times of the 
apostles, and from thence soon reached Vienne and Lyons; this latter town 
being then, by the advantage of the Rhone, no less famous a mart than it is 
at this day. While the desire of wealth encouraged many to hazard their 
persons amidst the dangers of the seas and robbers, in the way of trade, a 
zeal for the divine honor and the salvation of souls, was a more noble and 
more powerful motive with others, to face every danger and surmount every 
difficulty for so glorious an achievement. Among the Greeks and Orientals 
whom we find crowned with martyrdom with others at Lyons and Vienne, 
several doubtless had travelled into those parts with a view only to carry 
thither the light of the gospel. St. Gregory of Tours informs us, that St. 
Polycarp himself sent St. Ireneus into Gaul, perhaps in company with some 
priest. He was himself ordained priest of the church of Lyons by St. 
Pothinus; and, in 177, he was sent deputy in the name of that church to pope 
Eleutherius, to entreat him not to cut off from the communion of the church 
the Orientals, on account of their difference about the celebration of Easter, 
as Eusebius! and St. Jerom2!48 take notice. The multitude and zeal of the 
faithful at Lyons stirred up the rage of the heathens, and gave occasion to a 
tumultuary and most bloody persecution, of which an account has been 
given June 2d. St. Ireneus gave great proofs of his zeal in those times of 
trial; but survived the storm, during the first part of which he had been 
absent in his journey to Rome. St. Pothinus having glorified God by his 
happy death in the year 177, our saint upon his return was chosen the 
second bishop of Lyons, in the heat of the persecution. By his preaching, he 
in a short time converted almost that whole country to the faith, as St. 
Gregory of Tours testifies. Eusebius tells us that he governed the churches 
of Gaul; but the faith was not generally planted in the more remote 
provinces from Marseilles and Lyons before the arrival of St. Dionysius and 
his companions in the following century. 


Commodus, succeeding his father Marcus Aurelius in the empire in 180, 
though an effeminate debauched prince, restored peace to the church. But it 
was disturbed by an execrable spawn of heresies, particularly of the 
Gnostics and Valentinians. St. Ireneeus wrote, chiefly against these last, his 
five books against heresies. The original Greek text of this work was most 
elegant, as St. Jerom testifies. But, except some few Greek passages which 
have been preserved, only a Latin translation is extant in which the style is 
embarrassed, diffusive, and unpolished. It seems to have been made in the 
lifetime of St. Ireneus, and to be the same that was made use of by 
Tertullian, as Dom. Massuet shows.2422 This Valentinus was a good scholar, 
and preached with applause, first in Egypt, and afterwards at Rome. We 
learn from Tertullian,2!8° that he fell by pride and jealousy, because another 
was preferred before him in an election to a bishopric in Egypt. He first 
broached his heresy in Cyprus, but afterwards propagated it in Italy and 
Gaul.2!8! When Florinus, who had been his fellow-disciple under St. 
Polycarp, and was afterwards a priest, of the church of Rome, 
blasphemously affirmed that God is the author of sin, and was on that 
account deposed from the priesthood, St. Ireneus wrote him a letter, 
entitled, “On the Monarchy or Unity of God, and that God is not the author 
of sin,” which is now lost. Eusebius quotes from it a passage in which the 
holy father in the most tender manner reminds him with what horror their 
common master, St. Polycarp, had he been living, would have heard such 
impieties. Florinus was by this letter reclaimed from his error, but being of 
a turbulent proud spirit, he soon after fell into the Valentinian heresy. On 
which occasion St. Ireneus wrote his Ogdoade, or Confutation of 
Valentinus’s eight principal Aid6nes, by whom that heresiarch pretended that 
the world was created and governed. In the end of this book, the saint added 
the following adjuration, preserved by Eusebius: “I conjure you, who 
transcribe this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by his glorious coming 
to judge the living and the dead, that you diligently compare your copy, and 
correct it by the original.” By this precaution, we may judge of the extreme 
care of the fathers in this respect, and how great their abhorrence was of the 
impudent practice of some heretics in adulterating writings. One Blastus, a 
priest at Rome, formed a schism, by keeping Easter on the fourteenth day of 
the first moon, and to this schism added heresy, teaching this to be a divine 


precept.2!82 He was deposed from the priesthood, and St. Irenzeus wrote 
against him his treatise on schism. The dispute about Easter being renewed, 
pope Victor threatened to excommunicate the Asiatics; but was prevailed 
upon to tolerate for some time that practice of discipline by a letter of St. 
Ireneeus, who entreated and advisee that, considering the circumstances, a 
difference of practice might be allowed, in like manner, as the faithful did 
not all observe in the same manner the fast of Superposition, or of one or 
more days without taking any sustenance in holy week; but some kept it of 
one, others of two, others of more days.2/83 Thus the pope’s severity 
prevented these false teachers, who pretended the legal ceremonies to be of 
precept, from drawing any advantage from this practice of the Orientals; 
and the moderation of St. Ireneus preserved some from a temptation of 
sinning by obstinacy and disobedience, till a uniformity in that important 
point of discipline could be more easily established. 

The peace which the church at that time enjoyed, afforded our saint 
leisure to exert his zeal, and employ his pen to great advantage. Commodus 
began his reign with extraordinary moderation; and though he afterwards 
sunk into debauchery and cruelty, yet he never persecuted the Christians. 
He was poisoned and strangled in 192, being thirty-one years old, of which 
he had reigned twelve. Pertinax, an old man, was made emperor by 
compulsion, but reigned only eighty-seven days, always trembling for his 
own safety. Being esteemed too frugal and rigorous, he was slain; and the 
pretorian guards, who had often made and unmade emperors at pleasure, 
whom the never-gainsaying senate confirmed, on that occasion debased to 
the last degree the dignity of the Roman empire by exposing it to sale by 
public auction. Didius Julianus and Sulpicianus having several times outbid 
each other, when the latter had offered five thousand drachms, Julianus at 
once rose to six thousand two hundred and fifty drachms, which he 
promised to give every soldier; for which price he carried the empire. The 
senate confirmed the election, but the purchaser being embarrassed to find 
money to acquit himself of his engagement, was murdered sixty-six days 
after; having dearly bought the honor of wearing the purple, and of having 
his name placed among the emperors. Severus was next advanced to the 
throne by a part of the troops, and acknowledged emperor by the senate. 
Niger and Albinus were proclaimed by different armies; but Severus 


defeated the first by his generals, in 194, and the latter himself near Lyons 
in Gaul, in 197. The Christians had no share in these public broils. 
Tertullian at that time much extols the fidelity of the Christians to their 
princes, and says, none of them were ever found in armies of rebels, and, 
particularly, that none of them were ever engaged in the party either of 
Niger or Albinus.2!4 It is evident from the whole series of the history of the 
Roman emperors, that the people, from the days of Augustus, never looked 
upon that dignity as strictly hereditary.2482 The confirmation of the senate, 
in the name of the whole Roman people, seems to have been regarded as the 
solemn act of state, by which an emperor was legally invested with that 
supreme dignity; on this account the Christians everywhere acknowledged 
and faithfully obeyed Severus. He had also other obligations to them. 
Tertullian tells us,248® that a Christian, called Proculus, cured him of a 
certain distemper, for which benefit the emperor was for some time 
favorable to the Christians, and kept Proculus as long as he lived in his 
palace. This Proculus was the steward of Euhodus, who was a freed man of 
the emperor Severus, and by him appointed to educate his son Caracalla. 
Tertullian mentions this cure as miraculous, and joins it to the history of 
devils cast out. This cure is confirmed by pagan writers.2482 Yet the clamors 
of the heathens at length moved this ungrateful emperor, who was naturally 
inclined to severity, to raise the fifth persecution against the church; for he 
was haughty, cruel, stubborn, and unrelenting.248° He published his bloody 
edicts against the Christians about the tenth year of his reign, of Christ 202. 
Having formerly been governor of Lyons, and eye-witness to the flourishing 
state of that church, he seems to have given particular instructions that the 
Christians there should be proceeded against with extraordinary severity, 
unless this persecution was owing to the fury of the particular magistrates, 
and of the mob. For the general massacre of the Christians at Lyons seems 
to have been attended with a popular commotion of the whole country 
against them, while the pagans were celebrating the decennial games in 
honor of Severus. It seems to have been stirred up, because the Christians 
refused to join the idolaters in their sacrifices. Whence Tertullian says, in 
his Apology, “Is it thus that your public rejoicings are consecrated by public 
infamy?”2482 Ado, in his chronicle, says that St. Irenezus suffered 
martyrdom with an exceeding great multitude. An ancient epitaph, in 


leonine verses, inscribed on a curious mosaic pavement in the great church 
of St. Ireneeus at Lyons, says the martyrs who died with him amounted to 
the number of nineteen thousand.#!“8 St. Gregory of Tours writes, that St. 
Ireneus had in a very short time converted to the faith almost the whole city 
of Lyons; and that with him were butchered almost all the Christians of that 
populous town; insomuch, that the streets ran with streams of blood.2424 
Most place the martyrdom of these saints in 202, the beginning of the 
persecution, though some defer it to the year 208, when Severus passed 
through Lyons in his expedition into Britain. The precious remains of St. 
Ireneus were buried by his priest Zachary, between the bodies of the holy 
martyrs SS. Epipodius and Alexander. They were kept with honor in the 
subterraneous chapel in the church of St. John, till, in 1562, they were 
scattered by the Calvinists, and a great part thrown into the river. The head 
they kicked about in the streets, then cast it into a little brook; but it was 
found by a Catholic, and restored to St. John’s church.2!92 The Greeks 
honor his memory on the 23d of August, the Latins on the 28th of June. The 
former say he was beheaded. 

It was not for want of strength or courage, that the primitive Christians at 
still and suffered the most grievous torments, insults, and death; but from a 
principle of religion which taught them the interest of faith does not exempt 
men from the duty which they owe to the civil authority of government, and 
they rather chose to be killed than to sin against God, as Tertullian often 
takes notice. Writing at this very time, he tells the pagans, that the Maurs, 
Marcomans, and Parthians, were not so numerous as the Christians, who 
knew no other bounds than the limits of the world. “We are but of 
yesterday,” says he,2!93 “and by to-day we are grown up, and overspread 
your empire; your cities, your islands, your forts, towns, assemblies, and 
your very camps, wards, companies, palace, senate, forum, all swarm with 
Christians. Your temples are the only places which you can find without 
Christians. What war are not we equal to?2/4 And supposing us unequal in 
strength, yet considering our usage, what should we not attempt? we whom 
you see so ready to meet death in all its forms of cruelly. Were the 
numerous host of Christians but to retire from the empire, the loss of so 
many men of all ranks would leave a hideous gap, and the very evacuation 
would be abundant revenge. You would stand aghast at your desolation, and 


be struck dumb at the general silence and horror of nature, as if the whole 
world was departed.” He writes that the Christians not only suffered with 
patience and joy every persecution and insult, but loved and prayed for their 
enemies, and by their prayers protected the state, and often delivered the 
persecutors from many dangers of soul and body, and from the incursions of 
their invisible enemies the devils. He says: “When we come to the public 
service of God, we come as it were in a formidable body to do violence to 
him, and to storm heaven by prayer; and this violence is most grateful to 
God. When this holy army of supplicants is met, we all send up our prayers 
for the life of the emperors, for their ministers, for magistrates, for the good 
of the state, and for the peace of the empire.”2422 And in another place:212% 
“To this almighty Maker and Disposer of all things it is, that we Christians 
offer up our prayers, with eyes lifted up to heaven; and without a prompter, 
we pray with our hearts rather than with our tongues; and in all our prayers 
are ever mindful of all our emperors and kings wheresoever we live, 
beseeching God for every one of them, that he would bless them with 
length of days, and a quiet reign, a well established family, a valiant army, a 
faithful senate, an honest people, and a peaceful world, with whatever else 
either prince or people can wish for. Thus, while we are stretching forth our 
hands to God, let your tormenting irons harrow our flesh, let your gibbets 
exalt us, or your fires consume our bodies, or your swords cut off our heads, 
or your beasts tread us to the earth. For a Christian, upon his knees to his 
God, is in a posture of defence against all the evils you can crowd upon 
him. Consider this, O you impartial judges, and go on with your justice; 
rack out the soul of a Christian, which is pouring out herself to God for the 
life of the emperor.”2!22 He says indeed, that there are some Christians who 
do not live up to their profession; but then they have not the reputation of 
Christians among those who are truly such; and no Christian had then ever 
been guilty of rebellion; though even philosophers among the heathens 
were often stained with that and other crimes. Hippias was killed while he 
was engaged in arms against his country; whereas no Christian had ever 
recourse to arms or violence, even for the deliverance of his brethren, 
though under the most provoking and barbarous usage.2!228 


St. Leo II., Pope, C. 


He was by birth a Silician, eminent for his piety, and perfectly skilled in the 
Latin and Greek tongues, in the church music, and both in sacred and polite 
literature. Pope Agatho dying on the 1st of December, 681, he was chosen 
to fill the pontifical chair. He confirmed, by the authority of St. Peter, as he 
says, (writing to the zealous emperor Constantine Pogonatus,#!¥2) the sixth 
general council held at Constantinople, in which his predecessor St. Agatho 
had presided by his legates. In the censure of this council we find the name 
of Honorius, joined with the Monothelite heretics, Theodorus bishop of 
Pharan, and Cyrus, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, and Peter of Constantinople. 
Pope Leo II. in his first letter to the bishops of Spain,22° gives the reason, 
because Honorius “did not extinguish the flame of the heretical doctrine in 
its rise, as it became the apostolical authority, but fomented it by 
negligence.” And in his letter to king Ervigius2224 he makes the same 
distinction between Honorius and the others. It is evident from the very 
letters of Honorius himself, which are still extant, from the irrefragable 
testimony of his secretary who wrote those letters, and from others, that he 
never gave in to the Monothelite error; though had he fallen into heresy, this 
would have only hurt himself; nor is the question of any other importance 
than as an historical fact. Favorers are sometimes ranked with 
principals.2222 Honorius had by unwariness, and an indiscreet silence, 
temporized with a powerful heresy, before his eyes were opened to see the 
flame, which he ought to have labored strenuously to extinguish when the 
first sparks appeared. St. Leo reformed the Gregorian chant, composed 
several sacred hymns for the divine office, and did many things for the 
advancement of religion, though he was only pope one year and seven 
months. He pointed out the path to Christian perfection no less by the 
example of his life, than by his assiduous instructions, and zealous 
exhortations; and was in a particular manner the father of the poor, whom 
he diligently relieved, comforted, and instructed with a most edifying 


tenderness, charity, and patience. He passed to a better life on the 23d of 
May, 683, and was buried in the Vatican church on the 28th of June; on 
which day he is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology, that of Notker, 
and the ancient German Calendar published by Beckius. See Anastasius 
Biblioth, and his Epistles, Conc. t. 6. 


St.s Plutarch, Etc., MM. 


The school of Origen at Alexandria was a school of virtue and martyrdom; 
for the master, notwithstanding his extraordinary reputation in the sciences, 
made it the first part of his care to train up all his scholars in the most heroic 
maxims of Christian perfection. Hence it is not to be wondered that out of it 
came many illustrious martyrs in the persecution of Severus, which raged 
with great fury from 202, the year before Origen was made catechist, to the 
death of that emperor in 211. 

The first of these heroes of virtue was St. Plutarch, brother of St. 
Heraclas, afterwards bishop of Alexandria. These two eminent brothers 
were converted to the faith at the same time by hearing certain lectures read 
by Origen. Plutarch prepared himself for martyrdom by a holy life, and 
being a person of distinction was soon apprehended. Origen visited and 
encouraged him in prison, and accompanied him to the place of execution 
where he narrowly escaped death himself, from the resentment of Plutarch’s 
pagan friends, who looked upon him as the cause of their losing him. 
Serenus, another scholar of Origen, was burnt alive for the faith: 
Heraclides, a third, yet a catechumen, and Hero, who had been lately 
baptized, were beheaded: another Serenus, after undergoing many torments, 
had his head also cut off. Herais, a damsel, being but a catechumen, was 
burnt, and according to the expression of Origen, baptized by fire; for 
Origen had among his disciples several illustrious ladies. See Eusebius,1. 6 
3, 4. 


St.s Potamiana or Potamiena, and Basilides 


MARTYRS 


These two also owed their instruction in virtue to the same master with the 
former, as Henry Valesius proves from Eusebius’s history, and as Rufinus 
assures us. Potamiana was by condition a slave, but had the happiness to be 
educated in the faith by a pious mother whose name was Marcella, and 
seeking the ablest master of piety, applied herself to Origen. She was 
young, and of amazing beauty, and her heathen master conceived a brutish 
desire to abuse her; but finding her resolution and virtue invincible, and all 
his artifices, threats, and promises in vain, he delivered her to the prefect 
Aquila, entreating him not to hurt her if she could be prevailed upon to 
consent to his passion, and on that condition promising him a considerable 
sum of money. The prefect not being able to persuade her, made her 
undergo several torments, and at length caused a caldron of boiling pitch to 
be prepared, and then said to her, “Go, obey your master, or you shall be 
thrown into this caldron.” She answered, “I conjure you by the life of the 
emperor whom you respect, that you do not let me appear uncovered; 
command me rather to be let down by degrees into the caldron with my 
clothes on, that you may see the patience with which Jesus Christ, of whom 
you are ignorant, endues those who trust in him.” The prefect granted this 
request, and delivered her to Basilides, one of her guards, to carry her to 
execution. Basilides treated her with mildness and civility, and kept off the 
people, who pressed on to insult her modesty, with lewd and opprobrious 
speeches, all the way she went. The martyr, by way of requital, bade him be 
of good courage; and promised, that “after her death she would obtain of 
God his salvation,” as Eusebius expresses it. When she had spoken thus, the 
executioners put her feet into the boiling pitch, and dipped her in by degrees 
to the very top of her head; and thus she finished her martyrdom. Her 
mother, Marcella, was burnt at the same time. Tertullian2222 and Origen2224 
testify that many were then called to the faith by visions and 


apparitions.22°° By such a favor was the conversion of the soldier Basilides 
wrought through the prayers of St. Potamiana, who while alive had 
promised he should feel the effects of her gratitude when she should be 
gone to Christ. A little after her martyrdom, the soldiers who were his 
comrades, being about to make him swear by their false gods, he declared 
that he was a Christian, and could by no means do it. They at first thought 
he jested; but finding him to persist in his resolution, they carried him to the 
prefect, who caused him to be put in prison. The Christians who came to 
visit him there, asked him the cause of his sudden change. He answered 
them, that Potamiana had appeared to him on the night after the third day 
from her martyrdom, and had placed a crown on his head, saying, that she 
had besought the Lord to give him the grace of salvation, and had obtained 
her request; and that he should shortly be called by Him to glory. After this, 
having received from the brethren the seal of the Lord, (that is, baptism,) he 
made the next day, a second time, a glorious confession of the faith before 
the tribunal of the prefect, and sentence of death being passed upon him, his 
head was cut off with an axe. St. Potamiana appeared to several others in 
dreams, and they were converted to the faith. See Eusebius Hist. 1 6, c. 5, 
and Palladius, Lausiac, c. 3. 
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St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles 


FROM THE GOSPELS, ACTS, AND ANCIENT FATHERS. SEE TILLEMONT, CALMET, AND 
CEILLIER 


St. Peter, the most glorious prince of the apostles, and the most ardent lover 
of his divine Master, before his vocation to the apostleship was called 
Simon. He was son of Jonas, and brother of St. Andrew. St. Epiphanius222° 
says, that though he was the younger brother, he was made by Christ the 
chief2227 of all the apostles. St. Chrysostom, on the contrary, takes him to 
have been the elder brother, and the oldest man in the apostolic college. If 
writers of the fifth age were divided upon this point, succeeding ages have 
not been able to decide it. St. Peter originally resided at Bethsaida,2228 a 
town much enlarged and beautified by Herod the betrarch, situated in the 
tribe of Nepthali, in Upper Galilee, on the banks of the lake or sea of 
Gennesareth. This town was honored with the presence of our Lord, who, in 
the course of his ministry, preached and wrought miracles in it. Its 
inhabitants, however, were for the most part a stupid and obstinate set of 
men, and their abuse of the grace that was offered them deserved the 
dreadful wo which Christ denounced against them. St. Peter and St. Andrew 
were religious, docile, and humble in the midst of a perverse and worldly- 
minded people. They were educated in the laborious trade of fishing, which 
was probably their father’s calling. From Bethsaida St. Peter removed to 
Capharnaum,2222 probably on account of his marriage; for his wife’s mother 
dwelt there. This place was equally commodious for fishing, being seated 
on the bank of the same lake, near the mouth of the river Jordan, on the 
confines of the tribes of Zabulon and Nepthali. Andrew accompanied his 
brother thither, and they still followed their trade as before. With their 
worldly employment they retained a due sense of religion, and did not 
suffer the thoughts of temporal concerns or gain to devour their more 
necessary attention to spiritual things, and the care of their souls. They lived 
in the earnest expectation of the Messiah. St. Andrew became a disciple of 


St. John the Baptist; and most are of opinion that St. Peter was so too. The 
former having heard St. John call Christ the Lamb of God, repaired to our 
Lord, and continued with him the remainder of that day, and, according to 
St. Austin, the following night. By the conversation of Jesus, he was 
abundantly convinced that he was the Christ, the world’s Redeemer; and, 
coming from him, he went and sought out his brother Simon, and told him, 
in a transport of holy joy, that he had found the Messiah.2242 Simon 
believed in Christ before he saw him; and being impatient to behold him 
with his eyes, and to hear the words of eternal life from his divine mouth, 
he without delay went with his brother to Jesus, who, looking upon him, in 
order to give him a proof of his omniscience, told him not only his own, but 
also his father’s name. He on that occasion gave him the new name of 
Cephas, which in the Syro-Chaldaic tongue, then used in Judea, signifies a 
rock, and is by us changed into Peter, from the Greek word of the same 
import.2244 St. Peter and St. Andrew, after having passed some time in the 
company of our divine Redeemer, returned to their fishing trade; yet often 
resorted to him to hear his holy instructions. Towards the end of the same 
year, which was the first of Christ’s preaching, Jesus saw Simon Peter and 
Andrew washing their nets on the banks of the lake; and going into Simon’s 
boat to shun the press, he preached to the people who stood on the shore. 
After his discourse, as an earnest of his blessing to his entertainer, he bade 
Peter cast his nets into the sea. Our apostle had toiled all the foregoing night 
to no purpose, and had drawn his boat into the harbor, despairing of any 
success at present. However, in obedience to Christ, he again launched out 
into deep water, and let down his net. He had scarce done this, when such a 
shoal of fishes was caught by the first draught, as filled not only their own 
boat, but also that of James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were 
fishing near them, and were forced to come and help them to drag in the 
net, which was ready to break with the load; yet the boats were not sunk. At 
the sight of this miracle, Peter, struck with amazement, fell on his knees, 
and cried out, “Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man.” The 
apostle, by this humility, while he sincerely professed himself unworthy to 
appear in the presence of his Lord, or to be in his company, deserved to 
receive the greatest graces. By this miracle Christ gave the apostles a type 
of their wonderful success in the new employment to which he called them, 


when he made them fishers of men. Upon this occasion, he bade Peter and 
Andrew follow him. This invitation they instantly obeyed, and with such 
perfect dispositions of heart, that St. Peter could afterwards say to Christ 
with confidence, Behold, O Lord, we have left all things, and have followed 
thee.2212 They were possessed of little, having only a boat and nets to leave; 
but they renounced all future hopes and prospects in the world with so 
perfect a disengagement of heart, that they forsook with joy the whole 
world, in spirit and affection; and what went far beyond all this, they also 
renounced themselves and their own will. In requital, Christ promised them, 
besides never-ending happiness in the world to come, even in this life, a 
hundred-fold of true joys and spiritual blessings, in an uninterrupted peace 
of the soul, which surpasseth all understanding, in the overflowing 
sweetness of divine love, and in the abundant consolations of the Holy 
Ghost. From this time, St. Peter and St. Andrew became constant attendants 
upon their divine Master. Jesus soon after this returned and made some stay 
at Capharnaum, cured Peter’s mother-in-law of a fever, and after that 
miracle tarried some time in Galilee, healing many sick, casting out devils, 
and preaching in the synagogues on the sabbath-days with a dignity which 
bespoke his doctrine divine. 

After the feast of the passover in the year 31, Christ chose his twelve 
apostles, in which sacred college the chief place was from the beginning 
assigned to St. Peter. Mr. Laurence Clarke2242 takes notice, that “in the 
enumeration of the twelve, all the evangelists constantly place Peter in the 
front. Our Lord usually directs his discourse to him, and he replies as the 
mouth of his fellows. Christ appeared to him after his resurrection before 
the rest of the apostles. He gave him a special command to feed his sheep. 
He was the first whom God chose to preach the gospel to the Gentiles. 
From these and other passages of the holy scripture, it is evident that St. 
Peter acted as chief of the college of the apostles; and so he is constantly 
described by the primitive writers of the church, who call him the head, the 
president, the prolocutor, the chief, the foreman of the apostles, with several 
other titles of distinction.” Christ, who had always distinguished St. Peter 
above the rest of the apostles, promised to commit his whole church to his 
care, above a year before his sacred death,2244 and confirmed to him that 
charge after his resurrection,22/2 having exacted of him a testimony of his 


strong faith, on the first occasion, and on the second, a proof of his ardent 
love of God, and zeal for souls. These two virtues are especially requisite in 
a pastor of souls; and the prince of the apostles was possessed of them in 
the most heroic and eminent degree. Enlightened by God, and passing over 
all visible and created things, he made the most glorious confession of his 
faith in Christ, as truly God and Son of the living God. When certain weak 
disciples deserted Christ, being offended at his doctrine concerning the 
wonderful mystery of the blessed eucharist, our Saviour asked the twelve, 
Will you also go away? St. Peter answered resolutely, Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. As upon the testimony of his 
divine word, he readily assented to the most sublime mysteries; so by the 
most sweet and tender love, he was desirous to keep continually in his holy 
company, and thought it was to perish, ever to be separated from him. In a 
transport of this same love, he cried out when he beheld the transfiguration 
of our Saviour, Lord, it is good for us always to be here: ever to be with 
thee and to have our eyes fixed on the adorable object of thy glory. But this 
happiness was first to be purchased by labors and great sufferings. When he 
heard Christ foretell his barbarous death, this love moved him to persuade 
his Master to preserve himself from those sufferings he told them he was to 
undergo; for he did not then understand the advantages of the cross, nor the 
mystery of our redemption by it. For this he was called by Christ Satan or 
adversary; and that reprimand opened his eyes, and was his cure. Out of 
love, he twice cast himself into the sea to meet Jesus; for his heart melted at 
his sight, and he had not patience to wait till the boat came up to the shore. 
This happened once after his resurrection, as we shall see in the sequel, but 
first long before, when the apostles were crossing the lake, and Jesus came 
from the shore, walking on the waves to them. St. Peter begged and 
obtained his leave to come on the waters to his divine Master. When he had 
stepped upon the waves, a sudden fear something abated his confidence, 
and he began to sink; but Jesus held him up by the hand.22!© By his 
confidence in God, we learn what we can do by the divine assistance and by 
his fear, what we are of ourselves; also, that no one receives from God the 
strength he stands in need of, but he who feels that of himself he is entirely 
without strength, according to the reflection of St. Austin.22!4 St. Peter, 
influenced by this same strong love, offered himself to all sorts of 


difficulties and dangers, and to undergo death itself for his good Lord. Yet 
this zealous apostle, in punishment of a secret presumption, was permitted 
to fall, that we might learn with him more clearly to discover our own 
weakness, and fear the danger of pride. St. Peter had before given proofs of 
an exemplary humility. After the miraculous draught of fishes, he cast 
himself at our Lord’s feet, begging he would depart from him, because he 
was a Sinful man; and when our blessed Saviour offered to wash his feet at 
the last supper, he cried out in surprise and humility, Lord, dost thou wash 
my feet? Thou shalt not wash my feet forever. But being terrified by his 
threat, that otherwise he should have no part with him, he with fervor 
offered also his hands and his head to be washed, if needful. In answer to 
which Christ signified to him, that he who was clean from grievous sins, 
stood in need only of wiping away smaller stains and imperfections, an 
emblem of which was this washing of the feet. 

Who is not moved to tremble for himself, and to walk always in holy 
fear, and in the most profound and sincere humility, when he sees so great 
an apostle, endowed with such eminent virtues, grace, and spiritual gifts, 
fall at fast by surprise into secret presumption, and by it into the grievous 
crime of denying his divine Master? His protestation, that he was ready to 
die with him, was accompanied with some degree of confidence in his own 
courage and in the strength of his resolution; whereas an entire and perfect 
distrust in ourselves is an essential part of true humility. Instead of praying 
in the humble sentiment of his own weakness and frailty, he relied on his 
courage as if it was proof against all dangers. To curb this rising 
presumption, Christ foretold him, that before the crowing of the cock and 
break of day he would thrice deny him.22!8 Jesus still ranked St. Peter 
among his favorite apostles; and as he had made him, St. James, and St. 
John, witnesses of his transfiguration, and of other extraordinary mysteries, 
so in the garden of Gethsemani he took these three with him when he 
retired from the rest, and at a distance of a stone’s throw from these three 
disciples fell into his agony and bloody sweat. Notwithstanding the courage 
of our fervent apostle, Christ was obliged to reproach him, with his two 
companions, that he was not able to watch with him one hour; when he 
ought to have been arming and strengthening himself by humble prayer 
against the assaults of the enemy. When Judas led the Jews to apprehend 


Christ, St. Peter’s zeal for his master made him draw his sword against his 
unjust persecutors, and smite Malchus, one of the busiest among them. But 
Christ taught him that the arms of his disciples are patience and humility. 
St. Peter, by his presumption, and by having neglected to watch and pray, 
deserved to fall from his fervor into a state of lukewarmness. He followed 
Jesus still when he was in the hands of his enemies, but at a distance, as St. 
Luke takes notice. He who just before thought of dying for his Master, and 
drew his sword to defend him, was become afraid of sharing in his disgrace. 
“Oh!” cries out St. Chrysostom,22!2 “by what means was the vehement 
fervor of Peter so much cooled?” Nor did he stop here. He who does not 
always advance, loses ground; and a soul which falls from fervor into a 
state of tepidity, is guilty of an abuse of divine grace, and is in danger of 
perishing in the first snare. Accordingly, bad company soon completed the 
misfortune of this apostle. He mingled with the servants of the high-priest, 
and other enemies of Christ, in the lower hall of Caiphas’s palace. Here at 
the reproach of the portress that had let him in, and soon after a second 
time, at that of another maid, he renounced all knowledge of him. The cock 
then crowed; yet Peter took no notice. About an hour after, another of the 
assistants said, he was one of the disciples of Jesus; which others 
confirmed, because his accent betrayed him to be a Galilean; and a cousin 
of Malchus, whose ear had been cut off, assured that he had seen him in the 
garden. Hereupon Peter protested a third time, with oaths and curses, that he 
knew not the man. Thus one sin, if it be not blotted out by speedy 
repentance, draws a soul, as it were by its own weight, into greater 
precipices. 

How grievous soever this sin of St. Peter was, he never lost his faith in 
Christ, as appears from Christ’s words to him,2222 and as the fathers 
observe.222! For “though he had a lie in his mouth, his heart was faithful,” 
as St. Austin says:2222 his sin, nevertheless, was most heinous; but his 
repentance was speedy, perfect, and constant; and it bore a proportion to the 
heinousness of his crime. At the time of his third denial, the cock crowed 
the second time; yet this exterior sign did not suffice alone to make the 
sinner enter into himself; but Jesus turning, looked on him, not so much 
with his corporal eyes, as visiting his soul with his interior grace, says St. 
Austin;2222 and this it was that wrought in him the wonderful change, by 


which in a moment he became a perfect penitent. “Look on us, O Lord 
Jesus, that we may bewail our sins, and wash away our guilt,” cries out St. 
Ambrose.22~4 Our Blessed Redeemer has cast this gracious eye of his mercy 
on all the sinners whom he ever drew to repentance: his goodness disdains 
none. We therefore ought to cast ourselves at his feet, and though most 
undeserving of such a favor, most earnestly to beg that he afford us this 
gracious look, upon which our eternal salvation depends. St. Peter by it was 
pierced with grief, and the most sincere repentance; and instantly quitted 
the fatal company and occasions, and going forth gave full vent to a flood 
of tears, which flowed from a heart broken with contrition. “For Peter, when 
he had denied Christ, did not weep for fear of punishment; but this was the 
most bitter to him, and worse than any punishment, that he had denied him 
whom he loved,” as St. Chrysostom observes.2222 He thought not of any 
excuses from the circumstances of surprise, frailty, or compulsion: nor did 
he say any thing to extenuate his guilt. A true penitent sees the enormity of 
his sins with all their exaggerating circumstances, and is his own most 
severe accuser. This apostle set no bounds to his sorrow; and his cheeks are 
said to have been always furrowed with the streams of tears which he often 
shed to the end of his life. And as he fell by presumption, he ever after 
made the most profound humility the favorite and distinguishing part of his 
virtue, as St. Chrysostom remarks.222° From his example we must be 
apprized, that if we confide in our own strength, we are vanquished without 
fighting. This great model of pastors learned by his fall to treat sinners with 
tenderness and compassion; and Christ, by the graces and dignity to which 
he exalted him after his fall, shows his boundless mercy, and how perfectly 
true repentance blots out sin. 

After the resurrection of our Divine Saviour, Mary Magdalen and the 
other devout women that went early on the Sunday morning to the 
sepulchre, were ordered by an angel to go and inform Peter and the rest that 
Christ was risen. Our apostle no sooner heard this, but he ran in haste with 
St. John to the sepulchre. Love gave wings to both these disciples; but St. 
John running faster, arrived first at the place, though he waited there, 
doubtless out of respect; and St. Peter first entered the sepulchre, and saw 
the place where the sacred body had been laid. After their departure, Christ 
appeared to Mary Magdalen; and afterwards on the same day to St. Peter, 


the first among the apostles.2227 This favor was an effect of his tender 
mercy, in which he would not defer to satisfy this apostle’s extreme desire 
of seeing him, and to afford him comfort in the grief of his bitter 
compunction, by this pledge of his grace, and this assurance of his 
pardon.2228 The angel that appeared to Saint Mary Magdalen, had ordered 
that the apostles should go from Jerusalem into Galilee, where they should 
see their divine Master, as he had foretold them before his sacred death. 
Accordingly, some days after, St. Peter, while he was fishing in the lake of 
Tiberias, saw Christ on the shore: and not being able to contain himself, in 
the transport of his love and joy, he threw himself into the water and swam 
to land, the sooner to meet his Lord. St. John and the rest followed him in 
the boat, dragging the net loaded with one hundred and fifty-three great 
fishes, which they had taken by casting on the right side of the boat, by 
Christ’s direction. When they were landed, they saw upon shore some live 
coals, and a fish broiling upon them, with bread lying near it. This repast 
Jesus had prepared for them. After it was over, he thrice asked St. Peter, 
whether he loved him more than the rest of his disciples: St. Peter told him, 
that He knew his love to be most sincere; and he was troubled in mind at 
the repetition of his question, fearing lest Christ discerned in his heart some 
secret imperfection or defect in his love. How different are now his 
modesty, fear, and humility from his former presumption? He dares not 
answer that he loved his master more than the others did, because he 
presumes not to judge of their hearts, and is mistrustful of the sincerity of 
his own, having now learned the whole extent of true humility. The 
vehemence of his love goes much beyond what any words could ever 
express. Yet he says only with trembling, that he loved; this he speaks as 
one most earnestly imploring the divine aid, that he might be enabled to 
love his Master with his whole strength. “Do not you see,” says St. 
Chrysostom,2222 “that the better he is grown, the more modest and timorous 
he is become? He does not speak arrogantly, or contradict; he is not self- 
confident; therefore is he disturbed.” By this triple public testimony of his 
love, he was to repair the scandal of his former denial. “Let him confess by 
love who had thrice denied through fear,” says St. Austin.2222 By the ardor 
of his zeal and love was he to be qualified for the commission which he 
received hereupon to feed Christ’s sheep and lambs, that is, his whole flock; 


for he who enters the sanctuary under the least partial influence of any other 
motive than that of love, is a base hireling, and a slave of avarice and vain- 
glory; not a pastor of souls, or minister of Christ. St. Peter’s greater love for 
Christ, and zeal for the interest of his glory, raised him to the high charge 
with which he was intrusted by his Divine Master. Upon this passage, St. 
Chrysostom writes as followeth: “Why does Christ, passing by the rest, now 
speak to Peter alone? He was eminent above the rest, the mouth of the 
disciples, and the head of that college. Therefore Paul came to see him 
above the rest. Christ says to him: If thou lovest me, take upon thee the 
government or charge of thy brethren.2224 And now give the proof of that 
fervent love which thou hast always professed, and in which thou didst 
exult. Give for my sheep that life which thou professedst thyself ready to 
lay down for me.” Jesus after this foretold St. Peter his martyrdom by the 
cross; and this apostle was well pleased to drink the bitter cup, and to make 
his confession as public as his denial had been, that he might make some 
reparation for his former sin. His singular affection for St. John, prompted 
him to ask what would become of him, and whether he should not bear him 
company; but his master checked his inquisitive curiosity. 

Christ appeared to the apostles, assembled together on a certain mountain 
in Galilee,2222 where he had appointed to meet them, and gave them a 
commission to preach the gospel throughout all nations, promising to 
remain with his church all days to the end of the world. He manifested 
himself also to five hundred disciples at once.2222 When the apostles had 
spent some time in Galilee, they returned to Jerusalem, where, ten days 
before the feast of Pentecost, Christ favored them with his last appearance, 
and commanded them to preach baptism and penance, and to confirm their 
doctrine by miracles.2224 Faith being essentially dark, mysterious, and 
supernatural; and the dispensations of Providence, and of the divine grace 
and mercy, being above the reach of human reason, the great and necessary 
knowledge of these most important saving truths can only be conveyed to 
men by the divine revelation. This, in the new law of the gospel, was 
immediately communicated to the apostles, with a charge that they should 
promulge and propagate it in all nations of the earth. Poor, illiterate men, 
destitute of every human succor, were made the instruments of this great 
work; and at their head was placed an ignorant fisherman, whose 


knowledge, when he was called to the apostleship, did not reach beyond his 
nets and boat. Yet this little troop triumphed over the wisdom of 
philosophers, the eloquence of orators, the authority of the greatest princes, 
the force of customs, policy, interest, superstition, and all the passions of 
men; over the artifices and persecutions of the whole world confederated 
against them. So powerful was the Spirit of God which enlightened their 
understandings, and spoke by their months; such was the evidence of their 
testimony, confirmed by innumerable incontestable miracles, and by the 
heavenly temper and sanctity which their words and actions breathed; and 
lastly, sealed by their blood. So bright and illustrious in this holy religion 
were the indications of its divine original, that he who takes an impartial 
review of them, will be obliged to cry out with Hugh of St. Victor, and 
Picus of Mirandula: “If I could be deceived in thy faith, thou alone, O Lord, 
must have been the author of my error, so evident are the marks of thy 
authority which it bears” To all who sincerely seek after truth, this 
revelation is a pillar of light though to the perverse, God often turns it into a 
cloud of darkness. Their pride and passions are haunts to which the beams 
of this sun, though most bright and piercing, are impervious. 

The extraordinary gifts and graces by which the apostles were qualified 
for this great function, were the fruit of the descent of the Holy Ghost, who 
shed his beams upon them on Whitsunday. After the ascension of Christ, 
they waited the coming of that Divine Spirit in retirement and prayer. In the 
mean time, St. Peter proposed to the assembly the election of a new apostle, 
whereupon St. Matthias was chosen. The prince of the apostles, having 
received the Holy Ghost, made a sermon to the Jews, who were assembled 
about the disciples upon the fame of this prodigy, and he converted three 
thousand by the mildness and powerful unction of his words. “We should 
have a share of this courage; and the ardor of the Holy Ghost would make 
everything easy to us, if we were worthy to receive it, and if we drew this 
grace down upon us as the apostles did by assiduity in prayer, and by our 
charity towards our brethren,” says St. Chrysostom.2222 We have great 
reason to admire the change which the grace of the Holy Ghost wrought in 
St. Peter, both in the intrepidity and courage which he showed, and still 
more in his humility, patience, and meekness. He appeared always so ready 
to yield to every one, and to humble himself before all the world, that he 


seemed to forget the rank which he held in the church, only when God’s 
honor called upon him to exert his authority; and the natural warmth and 
vehemence of his temper was no more to be discerned in his actions, only in 
the fervor and constancy with which he underwent all manner of labors and 
dangers for the cause of God and his church. The new converts received 
with the faith a share of the same Spirit. They persevered in the 
participation of the holy mysteries and in prayer, and selling all their 
possessions, gave the price to the apostles to be distributed among the poor 
brethren. Their humility, simplicity of heart, meekness, patience, and joy in 
suffering were such, that they seemed on a sudden to be transformed into 
angels, to use the expression of St. Chrysostom,222© so perfectly were they 
disengaged from the earth. The abundant effusion of the Holy Ghost, the 
advantage of persecutions, and the inflamed words and example of the 
apostles effected this change in their hearts, by the power of the right hand 
of the Most High. 

The preaching of the apostles received a sanction from a wonderful 
miracle, by which St. Peter and St. John raised the admiration of the people. 
These two apostles going to the temple at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
which was one of the hours for public prayer among the Jews, they saw a 
man who was lame from his birth, and was begging alms at the gate of the 
temple, which was called The Beautiful; and being moved with 
compassion, St. Peter commanded him in the name of Jesus Christ, to arise 
and walk. These words were no sooner spoken, but the cripple found 
himself perfectly whole, and St. Peter lifting him up, he entered into the 
temple walking, leaping, and praising God. After this miracle, St. Peter 
made a second sermon to the people, the effect of which was the conversion 
of five thousand persons. Upon this, the priests and Sadducees, moved with 
envy and jealousy, prevailed upon the captain of the guard of the temple to 
come up with a troop of soldiers under his command, and seize the two 
apostles, and put them into prison, upon pretence of a sedition. Next 
morming they were summoned before the great court of the Sanhedrim, in 
which Annas, Caiphas, John, and Alexander, appeared busiest in carrying 
on the prosecution against them. The point of the sedition was waived, 
because groundless; and St. Peter boldly declared, that it was in the name of 
Jesus, in which all men must be saved, that the cripple had been made 


sound. The judges, not being able to contest or stifle the evidence of the 
miracle, contented themselves with giving the apostles a severe charge not 
to preach any more the name of Jesus. But to their threats St. Peter 
resolutely replied: “Whether it be just to obey you rather than God, be you 
yourselves judges.” The two apostles being discharged, returned to the other 
disciples, and after they had prayed together, the house was shaken, for a 
miraculous sign of the divine protection; and the whole company found 
themselves replenished with a new spirit of courage. The converts learned, 
from the example of their teachers, so perfect a spirit of disinterestedness, 
contempt of the world, and thirst after eternal goods, that they lived in 
common; and the rich, selling their estates, laid the price at the feet of the 
apostles, that it might be equally distributed to such as had need. But neither 
miracles, nor the company and example of the saints, could extinguish the 
passion of avarice in the hearts of Ananias and his wife Sapphira. Being 
rich, they pretended to vie with the most charitable, and sold their estate; 
but while they hypocritically pretended to resign the whole price to the 
public use, they secretly retained a part to themselves. St. Peter, to whom 
God had revealed their hypocrisy, reproached them singly, that they had put 
a cheat upon their own souls, by telling a lie to the Holy Ghost in the person 
of his ministers. At his severe reprimand, first the husband, and afterwards 
the wife, fell down dead at his feet. 

The apostles confirmed their doctrine by many miracles, curing the sick, 
and casting out devils. The people laid their sick on beds and couches in the 
streets, “That when Peter came, his shadow at the least might over shadow 
any of them, and they might be delivered from their infirmities.” The high 
priest Caiphas, and the other heads of the Sanhedrim were much incensed to 
see their prohibition slighted, and the gospel daily gain ground; and having 
apprehended the apostles, they put them into the common prison; but God 
sent his angel in the night, who, opening the doors of the prison, set them at 
liberty; and early the next morning they appeared again preaching publicly 
in the temple. The judges of the Sanhedrim again took them up, and 
examined them. The apostles made no other defence but that they ought 
rather to obey God than men. The high priest and his faction deliberated by 
what means they might put them to death; but their sanguinary intentions 
were overruled by the mild counsel of Gamaliel, a famous doctor of the law, 
who advised them to wait the issue, and to consider whether this doctrine, 


confirmed by miracles, came not from God, against whom their power 
would be vain. However, they condemned the servants of God to be 
scourged. The apostles after this torment went away full of joy, that they 
had been judged worthy to bear a part in the ignominy and sufferings of the 
cross, the true glory and advantages of which they had now learned. This 
their spirit, says St. Chrysostom,2224 was the greatest of their miracles. 
Many Jewish priests embraced the faith of Christ; but the daily triumphs of 
the word of God raised a persecution in Jerusalem, which crowned St. 
Stephen with martyrdom, and dispersed the faithful, who fled some to 
Damascus, others to Antioch, and many into Pheenicia, Cyprus, and other 
places. The apostles themselves remained still at Jerusalem to encourage the 
converts. The disciples preached the faith in all places whither they came; 
so that this dispersion, instead of extinguishing the holy fire, spread it the 
more on all sides. On this occasion St. Philip the deacon converted many 
Samaritans, who were esteemed, though schismatics, to belong rather to the 
Jewish nation than to the Gentiles, and Christ himself had preached among 
them. St. Peter and St. John went from Jerusalem to Samaria to confirm the 
Samaritan converts, and St. Peter had there his first conflict with Simon 
Magus. In the mean time, the persecution had ceased at Jerusalem after the 
conversion of St. Paul. The favorable dispositions of the emperor Tiberius 
might contribute to restore this calm. That prince was one of the worst of 
men, and so cruel a tyrant, that Theodorus Gadareus, his preceptor, 
sometimes called him a lump of flesh, steeped in blood. Yet from the 
account sent him by Pilate concerning the miracles and sanctity of Christ, 
he had entertained a high opinion of him, had some thoughts of enrolling 
him among the gods, and testified his inclinations in favor of the Christians, 
threatening even with death those who should accuse or molest them, as we 
are assured by Tertullian,2228 St. Justin,2222 and others. 

St. Peter, who had stayed at Jerusalem during the heat of the persecution, 
after the storm was blown over, made a progress through the adjacent 
country, to visit the faithful, as a general makes his round, says St. 
Chrysostom,22 to see if all things are everywhere in good order. At Lydda, 
in the tribe of Ephraim, he cured a man named A‘neas, who had kept his bed 
eight years, being sick of a palsy; and at Joppe, being moved by the tears of 
the poor, he raised to life the virtuous and charitable widow Tabitha. The 


apostle lodged some time in that town, at the house of Simon the Tanner; 
which he left by the order of an angel to go to baptize Cornelius the 
centurion, a Gentile. Upon that occasion God manifested to the prince of 
the apostles, both by this order, and by a distinct vision, the great mystery 
of the vocation of the Gentiles to the faith. It seems to have been after this, 
that the apostles dispersed themselves into other countries to preach the 
gospel, beginning in the adjoining provinces. In the partition of nations 
which they made among themselves. St. Peter was destined to carry the 
gospel to the capital city of the Roman empire and of the world, says St. 
Leo. But the apostles stopped some time to preach in Syria and other 
countries near Judea before they proceeded further; and St. Peter founded 
the church of Antioch, which was the metropolis not only of Syria, but of 
all the East St. Jerom,224! Eusebius,2242 and other ancient, writers assure us, 
that Antioch was his first see. It was fitting, says St. Chrysostom, that the 
city which first gave to the faithful the name of Christians, should have for 
its first pastor the prince of the apostles. Origen2242 and Eusebius? call 
St. Ignatius the second bishop of Antioch from St. Peter. St. Chrysostom 
says St. Peter resided there a long time; the common opinion is, seven 
years, from the year thirty-three to forty.2242 During this interval he made 
frequent excursions to carry the faith into other countries. For though 
several of the apostles chose particular sees for themselves among the 
churches which they founded, they did not so confine themselves as to 
forget their universal commission of preaching to all nations. St. Peter was 
at Jerusalem in 37, when St. Paul paid him a visit, and stayed with him 
fifteen days.2246 Our great apostle preached to the Jews dispersed 
throughout all the East, in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and the 
Lesser Asia, before he went to Rome, as Eusebius testifies. The same is 
confirmed by the inscription of his first epistle. He announced the faith also 
to the Gentiles, as occasions were offered, throughout these and other 
countries, as appears by many instances. St. Peter is the only apostle whom 
the gospel mentions to have been married before his vocation to the 
apostleship; though we are assured by ancient fathers and historians that St. 
Philip and some others were also married men when they were called by 
Christ. St. Clemens of Alexandria,2242 St. Jerom, and St. Epiphanius 
expressly affirm, that from the time of their call to the ministry, or the 


commencement of their apostleship, they all embraced a state of perpetual 
continency; and St. Chrysostom proposes St. Peter as an illustrious model 
of chastity.2448 So mortified and abstemious was the life of this great 
apostle, that St. Gregory Nazianzen relates,2“49 that his diet was only one 
penny-worth2222 a day of an unsavory and bitter kind of pulse called 
lupines, and sometimes of herbs; though on certain occasions he ate of what 
was set before him. 

Peter planted the faith in many countries near Judea before the dispersion 
of the apostles, which happened twelve years after the death of Christ, in 
the fortieth year of the vulgar Christian era. In the partition of nations 
among the apostles, St. Peter chose Rome for the chief seat of his labors 
and having preached through several provinces of the East, by a particular 
order of divine providence, he at length arrived there, that he might 
encounter the devil in that city, which was then the chief seat of 
superstition, and the mistress of error. Divine providence, which had raised 
the Roman empire for the more easy propagation of the gospel in many 
countries, was pleased to fix the fortress of faith in that great metropolis, 
that it might be more easily diffused from the head into all parts of the 
universe. St. Peter foresaw, that by triumphing over he devil in the very seat 
of his tyranny he opened a way to the conquest of the rest of the world to 
Christ. It was in appearance a rash enterprise for an ignorant fisherman to 
undertake the conversion of the capital of the empire, and the seat of all the 
sciences; to preach the contempt of honors, riches, and pleasures in that 
city, in which ambition, avarice, and voluptuousness had fixed their throne. 
The humility of Calvary suited not the pride of the capitol. The ignominy of 
the cross was very contrary to the splendor of that pomp which dazzled the 
eyes of the masters of the world. Peter neither knows the humor, nor the 
genius, nor the policy, nor even the language of the people. Yet he enters 
alone this enemy’s country, this fortress of impiety and superstition; and he 
preaches Jesus crucified to this great city. First, he announced this 
wonderful mystery to the Jews who lived there, whose apostle he was in the 
first place: then he addressed himself to the Gentiles, and he formed a 
church, composed of both. Eusebius,222! St. Jerom, and the old Roman 
Calendar, published by Bucherius, say that St. Peter held the see of Rome 
twenty-five years; though he was often absent upon his apostolic functions 


in other countries. According to this chronology, many place his first arrival 
at Rome in the second year of the reign of Claudius, of Christ, 42; but all 
circumstances prove it to have been in the year 40, the twelfth after the 
death of Christ, in 39.2224 Lactantius mentions only his last coming to 
Rome under Nero,2222 a few years before his martyrdom.22~ If he stayed at 
Rome from the year 40 to 42, he returned speedily into the East; for in 44 
he was thrown into prison at Jerusalem by king Agrippa;222° and being 
miraculously delivered by an angel, he again left that city, and travelling 
through many countries in the East he established in them bishops, as St. 
Agapetus assures us. He was at Rome soon after, but was banished from 
that city when, on account of the tumults which the Jews there raised 
against the Christians, as Suctonius relates, the emperor Claudius expelled 
them both, in the year 49. But they were soon allowed to return. St. Peter 
went again into the East, and in 51 was present in the general council held 
by the apostles at Jerusalem, in which he made a discourse to show that the 
obligation of the Jewish ceremonies was not to be laid on the Gentile 
converts. His determination was seconded by St. James, bishop of 
Jerusalem, and formed by the council into a decree. The same synod 
confirmed to St. Paul, in a special manner, the apostleship of the 
Gentiles,22°° though he announced the faith also to the Jews when occasion 
served. St. Peter, while he preached in Judea, chiefly labored in converting 
the Jews. They being tenacious of the legal ceremonies, the use of them was 
for some time tolerated in the converts, provided hey did not regard them as 
of precept; which being always condemned as an error in faith, was called 
the Nazarean heresy.2224 After the council at Jerusalem, St. Peter went to 
Antioch, where he are promiscuously with the Gentile converts, without 
observing the Jewish distinction of unclean meats. But certain Jewish 
converts from Jerusalem coming in, he, fearing their scandal, withdrew 
from table, at which action the Gentile Christians took offence. To obviate 
the scandal of these latter, St. Paul publicly rebuked his superior,2222 lest his 
behavior might seem to condemn those who did not observe the Jewish 
ceremonial precepts, and lest they might apprehend some disagreement in 
the doctrine of the two apostles. St. Peter, while he studied to avoid what 
might give offence to the weak Jewish converts, had not sufficiently 
attended to the scandal which the Gentile proselytes might take at his 


action. Nevertheless St. Austin justly observes, that both these apostles give 
us on this occasion great lessons of virtue;2222 for we cannot sufficiently 
admire the just liberty which St. Paul showed in his rebuke, nor the humble 
modesty of St. Peter;22®° “But,” says that father,22®! “St. Peter sets us an 
example of a more wonderful and difficult virtue. For it is a much easier 
task for one to see what to reprehend in another, and to put him in mind of a 
fault, than for us publicly to acknowledge our own faults, and to correct 
them. How heroic a virtue is it to be willing to be rebuked by another, by an 
inferior,22©2 and in the sight of all the world!” “This example of Peter,” says 
he in another place,22®2 “is the most perfect pattern of virtue he could have 
set us, because by it he teaches us to preserve charity by humility.” Every 
one can correct others; but only a saint can receive well public rebuke. This 
is the true test of perfect humility, and heroic virtue: this is something far 
more edifying and more glorious than the most convincing apologies. St. 
Gregory the Great says of this conduct of St. Peter:2294 “He forgot his own 
dignity for fear of losing any degree of humility. He afterwards commended 
the epistles of St. Paul as full of wisdom, though we read in them something 
which seems derogatory from his honor. But this lover of truth rejoiced that 
all should know that he had been reproved, and should believe the reproof 
was just.” 

St. Peter wrote two canonical epistles. The first he dates from Babylon, 
by which, St. Jerom and Eusebius tell us, he meant Rome, at that time the 
centre of idolatry and vice. The Jews usually called such cities by that 
figurative name; as they gave to a city infamous for debaucheries the name 
of Sodom, to an idolatrous country that of Egypt, to a race accursed by God 
that of Canaan. Rome is also called Babylon in the Apocalypse. This name 
might be frequently given it among the Christians of that age.22®2 This 
epistle seems to have been written between the years 45 and 55. It is chiefly 
addressed to the converted Jews, though the apostle also speaks to the 
Gentile converts, as St. Austin observes. His principal view in it was to 
confirm them in faith under their sufferings and persecutions, and to confute 
the errors of Simon and of the Nicolaits. Erasmus, Estius, and another 
judicious critics, admire in the style a majesty and vigor worthy the prince 
of the apostles, and a wonderful depth of sense couched in a few words. His 
second epistle was written from Rome a little before his death, and may be 


regarded as his spiritual testament. In it he strongly exhorts the faithful to 
labor earnestly in the great work of their sanctification, and cautions them 
to stand upon their guard against the snares of heresy. It is a tradition at 
Rome, that St. Peter converted the house of Pudens, a Roman senator, into a 
church, which now bears the name of St. Peter’s, ad vincula. Many ancient 
Martyrologies mention a feast of “The dedication of the first church in 
Rome consecrated by St. Peter.” The Christians only seem to have built 
churches at Rome after the persecution of Severus; but had before oratories 
and chapels, in such manner as the persecutions would allow; and the most 
sacred of these were afterwards converted into churches. St. Paul mentions 
a Christian in Rome called Pudens,22°° whom some think to have been this 
senator. We cannot doubt but St. Peter preached the gospel over all Italy, as 
Eusebius, Rufinus, and others assure us; and likewise in other provinces of 
the West, according to the commission which the apostles received to carry 
the gospel over the whole earth. Whence they did not confine themselves to 
single cities, except that St. James fixed his residence at Jerusalem for the 
sake of the Jews. Our island, among other places, lays claim to the 
happiness of having been visited by St. Peter, though this is only supported 
by modern vouchers, as may be seen in Alford, Usher, and Cressy. 
Lactantius writes,22°” that the two great apostles, SS. Peter and Paul, 
foretold at Rome that God should in a little time send a prince against the 
Jews, who should overcome them, and level their metropolis with the 
ground; that during the siege of it, they should pine with hunger and thirst, 
even to the eating of one another; that after it should be taken, they should 
see their women grievously tormented before their eyes, their virgins 
deflowered, their young men torn asunder, their babes dashed to pieces, 
their country wasted with fire and sword, and the whole nation banished out 
of their own land, because they had exalted themselves above the most 
gracious and approved Son of God. St. Athanasius22®8 mentions that SS. 
Peter and Paul had often fled from persecutors in times of danger, till, being 
assured of their martyrdom by a revelation, they courageously went to meet 
it. Our Saviour, immediately after his resurrection, had foretold St. Peter in 
what manner he should glorify him in his old age, and that he should follow 
him even to the death of the cross.22®2 He afterwards revealed to him the 
time of his death.222 Several triumphs over the devil prepared him for that 


crown. To give a clear view of his last glorious conflict, it is necessary to 
introduce the history of that remarkable event, by a short account of the last 
adventure of his celebrated antagonist. Simon Magus, after passing through 
divers provinces, came to Rome, and there gained a high reputation. St. 
Justin Martyr, St. Ireneus, Tertullian, Eusebius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
Theodoret, assure us, that divine honors were paid him there, and that a 
statue was erected to him in the isle of Tiber, by the emperor Claudius and 
the senate, with this inscription, “Simoni Deo Sancto.”224 If Simon 
inclined the humor of Messalina that way, she was capable of being carried 
to all sorts of extravagances, and of persuading Claudius to the same; for 
that emperor is justly called a child with gray hairs, a greater idiot having 
never worn the purple. Messalina being slain for her public adulteries and 
other crimes, in the year 48, Claudius took to wife his niece Agrippina, by 
an incest till then condemned in the Roman state. Being a greater firebrand 
than Messalina had ever been, she pushed Claudius on many acts of cruelty; 
for out of mere stupidity, and without malice, he could sport himself in 
blood. She prevailed on him to adopt Nero, who was her son by Domitius, 
her first husband. Claudius left a son of his own by Messalina, called 
Britannicus. Agrippina afterwards poisoned Claudius, in the year 51; and by 
a complication of crimes, opened the way to the imperial throne for her son 
Nero. The young prince soon set aside his mother, but governed five years 
with great clemency, leaving the direction of all things to his master Seneca, 
and to Burrhus, the prefect of the pretorian cohorts; except that he poisoned 
his brother Britannicus, while they were supping together, in the year 55. 
But after he had killed his own mother Agrippina, in 58, he became the 
greatest monster of cruelty and vice that perhaps ever disgraced the human 
species. Simon Magus found means to ingratiate himself with this tyrant; 
for Nero was above all mortals infatuated with the superstitions of the black 
art to the last degree of folly and extravagance. To excel in this was one of 
his greatest passions; and for this purpose he spared no expense, and stuck 
at no crimes. But all his endeavors were fruitless. When Tiridates, a 
Parthian prince, who was a magician, came to Rome, and was crowned by 
Nero, king of Armenia, in the forum, the tyrant hoped to learn of him some 
important secrets of that detestable superstition. The most skilful of the 
Parthian magicians exhausted all their science to satisfy him; but only gave 


the world a new proof of the emptiness of that art. Pliny concludes from this 
want of success in Nero, and Tillemont repeats the same of Julian the 
Apostate, that seeing the utmost skill of those who have most addicted 
themselves to this deceitful art, joined with the greatest power and impiety, 
was never able to effect any thing by it, every one must rest convinced, that 
magic is not less vain and idle, than it is impious and execrable. Simon 
Magus, by his vain boastings, and illusions, could not fail to please this 
tyrant. The fathers assure us that this famous magician had promised the 
emperor and people to fly in the air, carried by his angels, thus pretending 
to imitate the ascension of Christ. Accordingly, he raised himself in the air 
by his magical power, in presence of the emperor. St. Peter and St. Paul, 
seeing the delusion, betook themselves to their prayers; upon which the 
impostor fell to the ground, was bruised, broke a leg, and died a few days 
after in rage and confusion. This wonderful event is related by St. Justin, St. 
Ambrose, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Austin, St. Philastrius, St. Isidore of 
Pelusium, Theodoret, and others. Dion Chrysostomus, a heathen, writes that 
Nero kept a long time in his court a certain magician, who promised to 
fly.2222 And Suetonius says,227° that at the public games a man undertook to 
fly in the presence of Nero, but fell in his first essay, and his blood even 
stained the balcony in which the emperor stood. This history Baronius, 
Tillemont, Ceillier, and Orsi understand of Simon Magus. 

The great progress which the faith made in Rome, by the miracles and 
preaching of the apostles, was the cause of the persecution which Nero 
raised against the church, as Lactantius mentions. Other fathers say, the 
resentment of the tyrant against the apostles was much inflamed by the 
misfortune of Simon Magus; and he was unreasonable enough to make this 
credible. But he had already begun to persecute the Christians from the time 
of the conflagration of the city, in 64. St. Ambrose tells us,22“4 that the 
Christians entreated St. Peter to withdraw for a while. The apostle, though 
unwillingly, yielded to their importunity, and made his escape by night; but, 
going out of the gate of the city, he met Jesus Christ, or what in a vision 
appeared in his form, and asked him, “Lord, whither art thou going?” Christ 
answered, “I am going to Rome to be crucified again.” St. Peter readily 
understood this vision to be meant of himself, and taking it for a reproof of 
his cowardice, and a token that it was the will of God he should suffer, 


returned into the city, and, being taken, was put into the Mamertine prison 
with St. Paul. The two apostles are said to have remained there eight 
months, during which time they converted SS. Processus and Martinian, the 
captains of their guards, with forty-seven others. It is generally asserted that 
when they were condemned, they were both scourged before they were put 
to death. If St. Paul might have been exempted on account of his dignity of 
a Roman citizen, it is certain St. Peter must have undergone that 
punishment, which, according to the Roman laws, was always inflicted 
before crucifixion. It is an ancient tradition in Rome that they were both led 
together out of the city by the Ostian gate. St. Prudentius says, that they 
suffered both together in the same field, near a swampy ground, on the 
banks of the Tiber. Some say St. Peter suffered on the same day of the 
month, but a year before St. Paul. But Eusebius, St. Epiphanius, and most 
others affirm, that they suffered the same year, and on the 29th of June. St. 
Peter, when he was come to the place of execution, requested of the officers 
that he might be crucified with his head downwards, alleging that he was 
not worthy to suffer in the same manner his divine Master had died before 
him.2272 He had preached the cross of Christ, had borne it in his heart, and 
its marks in his body, by sufferings and mortification, and he had the 
happiness to end his life on the cross. His Lord was pleased not only that he 
should die for his love, but in the same manner himself had died for us, by 
expiring on the cross, which was the throne of his love. Only the apostle’s 
humility made a difference, in desiring to be crucified with his head 
downward. His master looked toward heaven, which by his death he opened 
to men; but he judged that a sinner formed from dust, and going to return to 
dust, ought rather in confusion to look on the earth, as unworthy to raise his 
eyes to heaven. St. Ambrose,22© St. Austin,22” and St. Prudentius ascribe 
this his petition partly to his humility, and partly to his desire of suffering 
more for Christ. Seneca mentions, that the Romans sometimes crucified 
men with their heads downward; and Eusebius2222 testifies that several 
martyrs were put to that cruel death. Accordingly the executioners easily 
granted the apostle his extraordinary request. St. Chrysostom, St. Austin, 
and St. Austerius say he was nailed to the cross; Tertullian mentions that he 
was tied with cords. He was probably both nailed and bound with ropes.222 


F, Pagi places the martyrdom of these two apostles in the year 65, on the 
29th of June.2282 

St. Gregory writes, that the bodies of the two apostles were buried in the 
catacombs, two miles out of Rome.222! The most ancient Roman Calendar, 
published by Bucherius, marks their festival at the catacombs on the 29th of 
June. An ancient history read in the Gallican church in the eighth century 
says, their bodies only remained there eighteen months. From those 
catacombs where now stands the church of St. Sebastian, the body of St. 
Paul was carried a little further from Rome, on the Ostian road; and that of 
St. Peter to the Vatican hill, probably by the Jewish converts who lived in 
that quarter. At present the heads of the two apostles are kept in silver 
bustoes in the church of St. John Lateran. But one half of the body of each 
apostle is deposited together in a rich vault in the great church of St. Paul 
on the Ostian road; and the other half of both bodies in a more stately vault 
in the Vatican church, which sacred place is called from primitive antiquity, 
“The Confession of St. Peter, and Limina Apostolorum,” and is resorted to 
by pilgrims from all parts of Christendom. The great Saint Chrysostom 
never was able to name either of these holy apostles without raptures of 
admiration and devotion, especially when he mentions the ardent love of St. 
Peter for his divine Master. He calls him “the mouth of all the apostles, the 
leader of that choir, the head of that family, the president of the whole 
world, the foundation of the church, the burning lover of Christ.”2282 

St. Peter left all things to follow Christ; and in return received from him 
the promise of life everlasting, and in the bargain a hundred-fold in this 
present life. O thrice happy exchange! O magnificent promise! cries on St. 
Bernard. O powerful words, which have robbed Egypt, and plundered its 
richest vessels! which have peopled deserts and monasteries with holy men, 
who sanctify the earth, and are its purest angels, being continually occupied 
in the contemplation and praises of God, the ever glorious, uninterrupted 
employment of the blessed, which these spotless souls begin on earth to 
continue for all eternity in heaven! They have chosen with Mary the better 
part, which will never be taken from them. In this how great is their 
everlasting reward! How pure their present comfort and joy! and yet how 
cheap the purchase! For, what have they left? what have they bartered? 
Only empty vanities; mere nothings; nay, anxieties, dangers, fears, and toils. 


Goods which, by their very possession, are a burden, which, by their loss or 
continual disappointments, perplex, fret, disturb, and torment; and which, if 
loved with attachment, defile the soul. Goods which Crates, the heathen 
philosopher, threw into the sea, to be rid of their troubles, saying, “Go into 
the deep, ye cursed incentives of the passions I will drown you, lest I be 
drowned by you.”2283 I am too weak to bear your burden. To possess you 
without defiling my heart, to enjoy you without covetousness, pride, or 
ambition, is a difficult task, and the work of an extraordinary grace, as truth 
itself hath assured us. Happy are they who follow the Lord without 
encumbrance or burden! who make their journey to him without the load of 
superfluous baggage or hinderance! All are entitled to this present and 
future happiness, who repeat these words of St. Peter in their hearts and 
affections, though they are seated on thrones, of engaged by the order of 
Providence in secular affairs. They use the world as if they used it not, 
living in it so as not to be of it, and possess its goods so as to admit them 
into their houses, not into their hearts. They are solicitous and careful in 
their temporal stewardship, that they may be able to give an account to their 
Master, who has intrusted them with it; yet live in their affections as 
strangers on earth, and citizens of heaven. Those on the other side are of all 
others most unhappy, who in some measure imitate the hypocrisy of 
Ananias and Sapphira, while they repeat the sacred words of the apostle 
with lying mouths: who renounce the world in body only, and carry in 
affection its inordinate desires and lusts, its spirit and contagion, into the 
very sanctuaries which are instituted to shelter souls from incorruption. 


St. Hemma, Widow 


She was nearly allied to the holy emperor St. Henry, and having sanctified 
the world and her family by her holy example in a married state, after the 
death of her husband, she founded the great double Benedictin monastery of 
Gurk, in Carinthia, for twenty monks and seventy-two nuns, in which she 
took the religious veil, and died the death of the saints in 1045.2284 See 
Papebroke, Jun. t. 5, p. 499. 


June 30" 


St. Paul, the Apostle 


FROM HIS EPISTLES AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 1. 


Though St. Paul was not one of the twelve, yet so miraculous was his 
vocation by the immediate voice of Christ from heaven; so wonderful the 
manner in which he was sent by the express command of the Holy Ghost to 
instruct all nations; so extraordinary was his rapt to the third heaven, by 
which (to use the words of St. Maximus) he was authorized and consecrated 
to the apostleship, in heaven itself, and learned among angels what he was 
to teach among men; so eminent was his gift of inspiration, and his spirit of 
prophecy; and lastly, so many and so great were the things which he 
suffered and did for the honor of God, and for the conversion of nations, 
that he has been justly entitled to hold a place among the apostles. His 
miraculous conversion the church commemorates on the 25th of January. 
After he was baptized, he stayed some days at Damascus, and there 
preached Christ openly in the synagogue.228° But he soon retired into 
Arabia, probably into the country near Damascus, which city was in the 
power of Aretas king of Arabia, and father-in-law to Herod Antipas. It is 
not mentioned how long he lived in this retirement; but coming back to 
Damascus, he began again to preach the faith, and confuted the Jews with 
wonderful force. That obstinate race, seeing themselves unable to enter the 
lists against him laid a plot to take away his life, and prevailed with the 
governor of Damascus, under Aretas, to promise them his concurrence.2286 
They therefore kept continual watch, searched many houses, and obtained a 
guard of this governor to be placed at the gates to apprehend him; but the 
holy convert was let down by the brethren in a basket over the wall by 
night. He had then continued three years partly at Damascus, and partly in 
his retirement in Arabia, and took this occasion to go to Jerusalem to see St. 
Peter. St. Barnabas, who knew him, introduced him to SS. Peter and James, 
and satisfied them and the church of the sincerity of his conversion: for 


many of the Christians at first shunned his company, fearing some design in 
one who had been their most furious enemy. 

In this and in every other circumstance of the establishment of our holy 
religion, it is observable how impossible it is for the most obstinate infidel 
to harbor the least suspicion of human contrivance. If the revelations, 
miracles, and mysteries, which the apostles preached, had not been true, 
they never would have led St. Paul into the secret; one who was before their 
greatest persecutor. The authors of an imposture are extremely cautious, and 
infinitely suspicious and jealous. How opposite to this are the candor and 
sincerity of the apostles! So great a number maintained their testimony, 
though it cost them the sacrifice of their lives, and every temporal 
advantage, while any one of them who could have discovered a cheat, had 
every advantage to expect both from Jews and Gentiles. The evidence of 
their miracles, the humility of their hearts, the heroic sanctity of their lives, 
their constancy under torments even to death, in so great a cloud of 
witnesses, and innumerable other circumstances, put their doctrine and 
testimony beyond the reach of the least suspicion or possibility of error or 
imposture. But had we no other motive, the manifest sincerity of the 
apostles in the whole tenor of their conduct, and in particular with regard to 
St. Paul, as well as that of this illustrious convert towards them, and in the 
testimony which he gave through all persecutions to the same truth, gives 
the utmost degree of evidence to the history of his miraculous call, and to 
the whole Christian religion, in which the demonstration of one miraculous 
and supernatural fact evinces the divine original, and truth of the whole 
gospel dispensation. 

St. Paul stayed fifteen days at Jerusalem, during which time he enjoyed 
the conversation of St. Peter, and was very active in disputing against the 
Jews in their synagogue; but such was their obstinacy that they shut their 
ears to the truths of salvation; and not being able to withstand the force of 
his discourses, and the evidence in which he placed the divine revelation, 
they had recourse to rage and violence, the impotent weapon of 
disappointed malice; and they sought to take away his life. The disciples, 
therefore, that he might escape their snares, conducted him to Cesarea, and 
thence sent him by sea to Tarsus, his native city. He remained there upwards 
of three years, and preached in the neighboring countries of Cilicia and 
Syria with great success. The disciples who had fled from Jerusalem to 


Antioch after the martyrdom of St. Stephen, disposed the hearts of many to 
receive the gospel. St. Barnabas coming thither in 43, made a motion to the 
other disciples that St. Paul might be sent for, not doubting but by the help 
of so able an assistant, the work of God would be advanced in that great 
city. The proposal being readily embraced, by an order of the apostles, he 
went to Tarsus, and brought St. Paul down to Antioch, where they diligently 
joined their labors for the space of a whole year. About that time the 
disciples at Antioch were first called Christians. Agabus, a prophet, coming 
with others from Jerusalem to Antioch, foretold a great famine; which 
accordingly happened the next year, which was the fourth of the emperor 
Claudius, of the Christian era, 44. This calamity afflicted the whole empire, 
but particularly Judea. When the Christians of Antioch heard of the 
miseries which their brethren there suffered, they made a charitable 
collection to the utmost of their abilities, which they sent by St. Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem, for the relief of the distressed in that church. The 
bearers of this seasonable alms, having executed their commission, came 
back to Antioch, which church then flourished exceedingly, and in it were 
many eminent doctors and holy prophets. Among these, the chief were 
Barnabas, Simon, surnamed Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, Manahen, and Saul, 
or Paul. 

It seems to have been about this time that St. Paul was favored with his 
most extraordinary ecstasy, in which he was taken up into the third heaven, 
or paradise, and heard and saw most sublime mysteries, which man could 
not utter, of which he speaks fourteen years after.228 For his humiliation 
under these favors, he was molested with a sting of the flesh, and the buffets 
of Satan,2288 by which St. Chrysostom and Theodoret understand 
persecutions, St. Basil2282 some corporal infirmity, as a violent headache; 
but Saint Austin,2222 St. Jerom,2224 Bede, and St. Thomas, a temptation of 
the flesh; which opinion Godeau has attempted to prove by an elegant 
dissertation. This apostle, not satisfied with his incredible labors, chastised 
his body also with severe fasting, watchings, and other great mortifications, 
fearing lest while he preached to others, he might himself fall into dangers, 
and forfeit his crown.2222 Notwithstanding his immense fatigues and 
wonderful actions he did not think he had attained any thing, but forgetting 
all that was behind, he had his eyes open only to the duties and obligations 


that were before him, and upon what remained yet for him to do that he 
might finish his career.2222 As a man who is running a race, by looking 
behind could only be tempted to loiter, by imagining that he has already rid 
a good deal of ground; whereas, by looking forward, he sees how far he has 
yet to go to carry the prize, and spurs himself forward lest he lose the 
advantages he may seem to have already gained: so did this apostle in the 
path of virtue, stretching himself forward always with fresh vigor, and daily 
redoubling his fervor, to do what still remained for him to accomplish. He 
despised himself as an unprofitable servant, and condemned himself as 
falling short of what he owed to God, whom he always served in holy fear; 
for, though his conscience did not reproach him, he knew that he was not by 
this justified before God.2224 He glorified and pleased himself in 
persecutions and humiliations; in his own nothingness, weakness, and 
insufficiency, that God, his only strength and great All, might alone be 
considered and glorified in all things. In the fullest conviction and most 
sincere and feeling sentiment that he was the very abstract of miseries, 
poverty, and nakedness, and in a total forgetfulness and contempt of 
himself, he never ceased, with his whole heart, to give all honor and glory 
to God, and to excite his tongue, his soul, all his powers, and all created 
beings to praise his holy name, and thank his goodness and mercy without 
intermission. He feared no dangers, was deterred by no difficulties, nor 
daunted by any torments, or death in any form, in so noble a cause; but 
rejoiced in the greatest sufferings, fatigues, and labors, that he might make 
God everywhere known, and might endeavor with his whole strength to 
bring all men to his most sweet and holy love. He esteemed himself for this 
a debtor to the whole world, Greeks and barbarians, the wise and the 
unwise, learned and unlearned, Jews and Gentiles. This pure love of God 
and ardent zeal for his glory, could not have kindled this holy flame and 
consumed in him all earthly affections, had he not been crucified to the 
world and dead to himself. In this disposition he so studied Christ crucified 
as to put on his sentiments, and to animate himself with the perfect spirit of 
his divine meekness, patience, charity, and humility. He could say, with 
confidence, that he carried the marks of the precious wounds of Christ in 
his own body, that with him he was nailed to the cross, that he would glory 
in no other thing save in the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that he no 


longer lived himself, but that Christ lived in him. Can we wonder that a 
man so spiritual and divine, armed with the power of grace, commanding 
nature by the gifts of miracles, often seeing into futurity by an eminent 
spirit of prophecy, and raised above all things human, should trample under 
his feet the united legions of hell and the world banded against him? Can 
we be surprised that he should become the instrument of God to beat down, 
by the humility of the cross, the pride of the world, and subject so many 
nations to the humble law of the gospel? God was pleased to call his servant 
to this great work, at a time when the doctors at Antioch were employed in 
preaching, and were joined by the faithful in fasting and prayer, which 
pious public exercises have always attended the election of new ministers in 
the church. The Holy Ghost commanded, by some of the prophets, that Saul 
and Barnabas should be set apart for a special office of preaching. By this 
we are to understand the function of the apostleship, that they may 
propagate the faith over all nations with full authority.2222 Thus was St. 
Paul assumed to the apostleship.222© Though the other apostles lived by the 
gospel, he chose not to make use of that liberty, but to gain his subsistence 
by making tents,2224 such as were used by soldiers and mariners. 
Nevertheless, this apostle received sometimes the voluntary alms of the 
Christians, rejoicing in their charity, not for himself, but for their sake.2228 
For, as to himself, having tried all things, he was prepared for all, ever 
content with his condition wherever he was.2222 He knew how to live in 
want and in hunger, as well as in plenty. To defend the dignity of his 
apostleship, upon which the success of his preaching depended, he 
mentioned once his revelations and privileges, but compelled by necessity 
for the salvation of many souls and conversion of nations; and he speaks of 
them in such a manner as to show that he gave all the glory to God alone, 
and made no account of them himself, but trembled and humbled himself 
more under such favors. In things which seemed to his advantage it is 
visibly his tongue only that mentions them, without the heart, when 
solicitude for the souls of his brethren betrayed the secret of his humility. 
But he glories in his infirmities, his heart speaks by the instrument of his 
tongue when he recounts whatever was a subject of confusion to him, and 
he styles himself, from the sincere sentiment of his heart, a blasphemer, a 


persecutor, an abortive, the last of the apostles, and unworthy to bear that 
name. 

We have, in the Acts of the Apostles, a summary account of the missions 
of St. Paul, after he had received the imposition of hands. Taking with him 
St. Barnabas in 44, he travelled from Antioch to Seleucia, and embarking 
there sailed to Cyprus. He preached first in the Jewish synagogue at 
Salamis, and afterwards up and down the island till he arrived at Paphos, a 
large city on the other side of the isle, in which resided Sergius Paulus, the 
Roman proconsul. This governor was a wise and prudent man, but was 
seduced by the magical arts of a Jewish impostor, one Barjesus, otherwise 
called Elymas, surnamed the Sorcerer. The proconsul was moved by the 
reputation of the miracles of St. Paul, and desired to hear him speak. 
Elymas opposed the preaching of the apostle; but the saint by his 
malediction smote him with blindness for a time, so that he could not see 
the sun. Sergius Paulus, at the sight of this miracle, and by hearing St. Paul, 
was converted, and received the sacrament of baptism. Origen and St. 
Chrysostom tell us that Elymas recovered his sight by embracing the faith. 
Some think our apostle took the name of Paul from this illustrious 
proconsul, and St. Luke from this time usually calls him so. Others look 
upon it as more probable that he changed his name upon his conversion. St. 
Paul, leaving Cyprus, went by sea to Perge in Pamphilia, where John Mark, 
who had followed the two apostles, doing little offices about the poor, 
forsook them, and returned to Jerusalem, not having courage to undergo the 
fatigues of the missions. Our apostle hastened from Perge to Antioch, the 
capital of Pisidia, and there preached in the synagogue on two Sabbath- 
days. Many were induced by his discourses to believe in Christ; but the 
more obstinate Jews drove him and Barnabas out of their country. The 
apostles shook the dust off their shoes in testimony of their incredulity, and 
preached next at Iconium in Lycaonia. There God so blessed their labors, 
that many, both Jews and Gentiles, believed, and the two apostles continued 
a considerable time in that city to instruct the converts, till they were 
obliged to depart privately to escape being stoned by the enemies of truth 
who were enraged at their success. After this they visited Lystra, Derbe, and 
other towns and villages in that country. At Lystra, happened the cure of a 
man who had been lame from his birth, and had never walked, to whom St. 
Paul restored his strength and the use of his limbs, by bidding him to stand 


upright on his feet, in the midst of a public assembly. This made the 
heathens take St. Barnabas for Jupiter, on account of his gravity and 
comeliness, and St. Paul for Mercury, because he was the chief speaker. In 
this persuasion, the populace prepared to offer them sacrifice, and for that 
purpose the priests of Jupiter brought oxen dressed up with garlands, after 
the Gentile manner, to the place where they were. Paul and Barnabas rent 
their garments to testify their abhorrence of such an attempt, and prevented 
their abominable sacrifices. Soon after, St. Paul was stoned by the same 
giddy mob, and was dragged out of the city for dead; but, by the care of the 
disciples, he recovered, and returned into the city with them. However, not 
to provoke his persecutors, he departed the next day with St. Barnabas to 
Derbe, where our preacher converted a great number. They returned by 
Lystra, Iconium, and other places, (ordaining priests in every church,) to 
Antioch in Syria, after an absence of about three years. During the four 
following years, St. Paul preached over Syria and Judea; and that interval 
seems to be the time in which he carried the gospel from Jerusalem into the 
West, so far as Ilyricum.222 

The apostle, speaking of his missions, passes over the innumerable 
conversions, miracles, and wonders which he wrought, and only mentions 
his sufferings, for the cross was his glory. He tells us that he had undergone 
more labors, and suffered more frequent imprisonments, and more stripes, 
than any other. He was often near death by rivers, thieves, and dangers from 
Jews, and from false brethren, in towns, and in deserts; he endured all 
manner of fatigues, frequent watchings, fasting, hunger, thirst, and 
nakedness. He had been five times publicly whipped by the Jews, receiving 
each time thirty-nine stripes; and had been thrice beaten with rods by the 
Romans or Gentiles; had thrice suffered shipwreck; and been a day and a 
night in the depth of the sea,2224 that is, in a vessel which was so long 
shattered and tossed amidst the waves. After this progress we find him 
again at Antioch in 51, whence he went to Jerusalem, and assisted at the 
first general council held by the apostles at Jerusalem. St. Clement of 
Alexandria assures us that all the apostles were present at it. St. Luke 
mentions in it, only St. Peter and St. James, and also assures us that St. Paul 
and St. Barnabas recounted in it the progress which they had made by their 
preaching among the Gentiles. St. Paul informs us,2222 that he was 


acknowledged by the church the apostle of the Gentiles. Judas and Silas 
being deputed by the council to carry its decrees to Antioch, Paul and 
Barnabas bore them company so far. St. Peter came after them, and meekly 
suffered the generous reproof of St. Paul. Our apostle stayed some time in 
that city to confirm in the faith the new converted flock; and then set out to 
visit the churches he had founded in the East, but would not admit John 
Mark again into his company. Upon which St. Barnabas took him, and went 
into Cyprus. St. Chrysostom2223 says, that both St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
had good reasons for what they did; both sought only the greater glory of 
God, and they parted in perfect charity, as appears by the affectionate 
mention St. Paul makes of Barnabas in his other epistles. “Would to God,” 
says this holy doctor, “that all our disputes had never any other motive but 
that of duty, nor any other end than the good of souls.” Upon this occasion 
St. Paul made Silas, or Sylvanus, his companion, and visited the churches in 
Syria, Cilicia, and Pisidia. At Lystra, in Lycaonia, he took St. Timothy for 
his disciple, and circumcised him, to show his condescension to the Jews, 
though he refused to circumcise Titus, to assert the liberty of the gospel, 
which freed men from the servitude of the old law, and the obligation of its 
ceremonial precepts. These being all types of Christ, were to cease when 
they were fulfilled by the new law of the gospel, to which they gave place 
as figures to the reality.234 

From Lycaonia, St. Paul passed into Phrygia and Galatia. He tells us that 
the Galatians received him as an angel from God, and would willingly, had 
it been possible, have pulled out their very eyes to have given them to 
him.2225 The apostle desired then to go into Lesser Asia, but was hindered 
by the Spirit of God, or by a special revelation for that time; as he was also 
from passing into Bithynia. St. Chrysostom admires, how joyfully and 
readily he acquiesced in the divine will, inquiring no reasons, alleging no 
motives, because in all things he sought only the divine will. While he 
remained at Troas, preaching the gospel, in a vision in the night, a 
Macedonian seemed to stand before him, entreating him to come into his 
country, and help that people. The evangelist, St. Luke, begins in this place 
first to use the term we, and to speak in the first person,222° whence most 
interpreters date from this time his attending upon St. Paul in the ministry 
of the word. He had been converted at Antioch, and bishop Pearson will 


have him to have been a disciple of St. Paul at Antioch, eight years before; 
but from this time he became his inseparable companion, and seems never 
after to have left him. St. Paul being thus invited into Macedon, took ship 
with Silas, Luke, and Timothy, and went to Samothracia, an isle in the 
A-gean Sea, not far from Thrace; and the next day arrived at Neapolis, a 
port of Macedon. From thence they proceeded to Philippi, a famous city, 
and a Roman colony. There St. Paul preached in a Jewish Proseuche, or 
oratory, which stood by the side of a river at a little distance from the town, 
and converted, among others, Lydia, a Jewish proselyte, a seller of purple in 
that city, though a native of Thyatira. This devout woman and her family so 
earnestly pressed St. Paul to lodge with her, that he was obliged to accept of 
her entertainment: so long as the holy men continued in this city, they 
resorted every day to the same place of devotion. After several days, being 
on their road thither, they were met by a young woman possessed by a 
devil,22°% who was in great reputation in that country for soothsaying, and 
of which her masters made a great profit. This girl cried out after the saints: 
“These men are servants of the most high God, who preach unto us the way 
of salvation.” Thus she continued to follow them some days. As Christ 
would not suffer the devil to confess him, lest his lying tongue should 
prejudice the truth among men, and because he would not admit the spirit of 
darkness to any commerce with the works of light; so St. Paul at length 
commanded this evil spirit, in the name of Jesus, to come out of the damsel; 
and the devil, though unwilling, obeyed, and left her that instant. The 
covetous masters of the girl saw this miraculous cure would prove a great 
loss to them, and stirred up the populace against the preachers, hurried them 
before the magistrates, by whose order they were scourged as seditious 
persons, and afterwards thrust into the inner dungeon, and there laid on 
their backs with their feet fastened in great wooden stocks. In the night they 
were praising God aloud, when an earthquake shook the prison, the doors 
flew open, and the fetters fell off all the prisoners, but no one went out of 
the dungeon. The jailer was awaked by the earthquake and noise; and 
seeing the prisons open, imagined the prisoners had all made their escape; 
wherefore, in the apprehension that his life must pay for that accident, he 
was going to dispatch himself with his sword, had not St. Paul prevented 
him, hastily crying out, “Do thyself no harm; we are all here.” The man, 


equally surprised at the miracle, and at the apostle’s goodness, threw 
himself at the feet of the holy men, and desired to be baptized, with his 
whole house. The magistrate, the next morning, sent an order for the 
enlargement of the servants of God. St. Paul, who had alleged nothing to 
prevent his scourging, then complained that a Roman citizen had been 
whipped against the laws, and refused to depart without more ample 
satisfaction. This he did to intimidate the judges, and procure their favor for 
the protection of the converts. The magistrates, trembling at the name of a 
Roman citizen, came in person, craved pardon of the prisoners, and 
submissively entreated them to depart. 

The apostles having laid in this city the foundation of a very eminent 
church, as appears from St. Paul’s epistle to the Philippians, took leave of 
the devout Lydia, and the rest, and travelling through Amphipolis and 
Apollonia, arrived at Thessalonica, the capital of Macedon. St. Paul there 
preached three Sabbath-days in the synagogue, and converted some Jews, 
and a great number of Gentiles, who by their patience became the model of 
the whole church, and were particularly dear to their spiritual father.2228 
The unbelieving Jews envied that city the prosperity of the gospel, and 
gathering together a number of wicked ruffians, beset the house of Jason, a 
considerable man, who entertained the apostles; but St. Paul and Silas 
having been removed by the Christians, and concealed in a more secret 
place, the mob seized upon Jason, and carried him before the magistrates, 
who obliged him to give bail and security for his good behavior. When the 
tumult was over, Paul and Silas left the town in the night, and went to 
Bercea. The Jews of this place listened to the gospel with joy, and many 
Gentiles were also converted. A tumult at length obliged St. Paul to quit 
that town; but Silas and Timothy stayed behind some time to instruct the 
converts, while St. Paul made for Athens, whither he afterwards sent for 
Timothy and Silas. The city of Athens had not so far degenerated in the 
sciences, but it was still stored with many learned and wise men. The 
inhabitants were very superstitious; and so careful were they that no deity 
should want due honor from them, that they had an altar inscribed, “To the 
unknown God.” Whether by this title they meant all unknown pretended 
gods of other nations, or the true God of the Jews, is uncertain; for the 
pagans often styled this latter, the unknown God, because he had no 


particular name like their false deities.222 St. Paul preached to the Jews in 
their synagogue, and to the Gentiles in all public places, even in the 
Areopagus itself, the supreme court of magistrates, most venerable over all 
Greece for their great wisdom and learning. Dionysius, one of these judges, 
embraced the faith; also Damaris, an illustrious woman in the city, and 
some others. But though the philosophers were not able to enter the lists 
against a man full of the Spirit of God, and instructed by his light, yet many 
of them derided his doctrine concerning the resurrection of the dead, and 
others who were struck with the thunder of his discourses, said only they 
would hear him some other time. At Athens St. Timothy came to St. Paul 
out of Macedon, but Silas was detained longer behind, probably by business 
or sickness. The apostle hearing that his dear converts at Thessalonica were 
under persecution from their fellow-citizens ever since his departure, was 
much concerned lest some of them should lose courage, and sent Timothy 
to comfort and strengthen them. Paul himself was conducted by a call of the 
Holy Ghost from Athens to Corinth, where he lodged in the house of Aquila 
and his wife Priscilla who were of the same trade with himself. Aquila was 
a native of Pontus but had resided at Rome till Claudius banished all the 
Jews out of that city; upon which occasion he came to Corinth. St. Paul 
worked with him at his trade of tent-making, and on the Sabbaths taught in 
the Jewish synagogue, and brought many, both Jews and Greeks, over to the 
faith. It was from Corinth that he wrote his two epistles to the 
Thessalonians, both in the same year, 52. These are the first of his writings. 
He suffered much in this city from persecutions, and from the obstinacy of 
wicked men. Nevertheless, he persevered for the sake of the good; and 
Christ assured him that he had a numerous people in that place.22!2 
Novatus, elder brother to the philosopher Seneca, who having been adopted 
by L. Junius Gallio, a noble Roman, and from him called Gallio, was at that 
time proconsul of Achaia. The Jews carried St. Paul before him; but being a 
man of integrity and moderation, he answered the accusers that he was 
judge of wrong and injustice, not of controversies of religion; and so 
dismissed the cause, and acquitted the apostle. St. Paul, having stayed at 
Corinth eighteen months, went to Cenchrea, in order to go to Jerusalem for 
the following passover. In this port he shaved his head, and made the 
religious vow of the Nazarites, who bound themselves to drink no wine, and 


to let their hair grow till a limited time, when they again cut it, and offered 
certain sacrifices. By his conforming to this Jewish rite, St. Paul made 
himself a Jew with the Jews to gain them to Christ. 

Embarking at Cenchrea, he sailed first to Ephesus, and thence to Cesarea 
in Palestine, and from that place by land travelled to Jerusalem, where he 
kept the festival. He then went to Antioch, and travelled again through 
Galatia, Phrygia, and other parts of Asia, everywhere encouraging the 
faithful, and watering his young plants. Coming back again from 
Cappadocia to Ephesus, he stayed there almost three years, preaching both 
in public places and private houses, and performing great miracles,224 even 
by handkerchiefs, and aprons that had touched his body.22!2 During three 
months he addressed himself to the Jews, but seeing their invincible 
obstinacy, he turned to the Gentiles. Seven sons of Sceva, a prince of the 
Jewish priesthood, (that is, probably, chief of one of the twenty-four 
sacerdotal families,) attempted to cast out devils, in the name of Jesus, 
though they were not Christians, but Jews. The devil answered that he knew 
them not, and assailed them with great fury. Thus was their vanity punished, 
and all were moved by this example to treat that holy name with respect. 
Many seeing the folly of their superstitions, burned their books of magic 
and judiciary astrology. These persons had before been converted to the 
faith and baptized,2242 but out of ignorance and fondness for the foolish 
superstitions of divination, had still retained such practices and books: their 
eyes being opened by the instructions of the apostle, they burned the books 
of that detestabt art, and came confessing their sinful deeds; that is, not only 
acknowledging themselves sinners in general terms, but declaring their 
actions or sins in detail to the priests. We must take notice that one Apollos, 
an eloquent Jew of Alexandria, being instructed at first only in the 
rudiments of Christianity, and John’s baptism, coming to Ephesus after the 
first preaching of SS. Peter and Paul in that place, preached Christ with 
great zeal. Being afterwards more fully instructed in the faith by Aquila and 
Priscilla, he taught at Corinth with great success, watering what St. Paul had 
planted. 

By the labors and miracles of our apostle, the word of God spread every 
day exceedingly at Ephesus; and he found there a great door opened to him, 
but had many adversaries. He suffered much from the persecutions of the 


Jews, was every hour exposed to divers dangers; and protests, upon oath, 
that he died daily; that is, he was continually exposed to the danger of 
death. He fought with beasts according to man;22/4 that is, according to 
Tertullian, St. Cyprian, and other fathers, also A. Lapide, Calmet, 
Tillemont, &c., he was exposed to be devoured by them in the 
amphitheatre, though he was delivered by God. He was again in imminent 
danger of that death in the same place. In the year 57, Demetrius, a 
covetous silversmith, who made a great gain by selling silver images of 
Diana, finding this trade much diminished by the preaching of St. Paul, 
stirred up the city against him. The stately rich temple of Diana at Ephesus 
was one of the seven wonders of the world, and the image of that goddess 
kept there, was pretended to have been formed by Jupiter, and dropped 
down from heaven: it was held in great veneration through all the Grecian 
and Roman provinces; and the heathens got little silver images made in 
imitation of it. Upon the alarm that the honor of this tutelar goddess was 
attacked, the whole city was in the greatest combustion imaginable; and 
every one cried out, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” It was in vain to 
argue or reason with a mob, especially heated with rage, and stirred up by 
interest and superstition. St. Paul was sought for to be exposed to wild 
beasts on the theatre, but could not be found. However, his two 
companions, Gaius and Aristarchus, zealous Macedonians, were seized on, 
hurried to the theatre, and the wild beasts were called for to be let loose 
upon them. St. Paul desired to show himself, and to speak in behalf of his 
companions; but the overseers of the theatrical games, who were his 
friends, sent to him to assure him, that he would only endanger himself 
without rescuing them. One Alexander, a Jewish convert, offered to speak; 
but the mob suspecting him to be a friend of the apostle, would not hear 
him; though he would doubtless have thrown the blame on St. Paul, if he 
was, as is generally thought, that Alexander the coppersmith, of whom the 
apostle complains that he had done him much evil, and greatly withstood 
his words, and whom he delivered over to Satan for his apostacy, for 
blaspheming Christ, and reproaching Christianity.22!2 But the mob raised an 
outcry against this apologist for near two hours together, wherein nothing 
was heard, but “Great is Diana of the Ephesiaus.” And Alexander himself 
was secured. At length the town-clerk, who kept the register of the games, 


discreetly addressed the populace, and put them in mind, that if any man 
had offended them, the courts of justice were open, and ready to do them 
right; but that by their riot they had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
laws, if any one should call them to an account for that day’s tumult. By this 
discourse the multitude was appeased, and immediately dispersed; and 
Gaius, Aristarchus, and Alexander were released without hurt. St. Paul had 
made an excursion in the year 55 to Corinth and wrote his epistle to the 
Galatians full of zeal and apostolic vigor, because they were a rough 
uncultivated nation, and had received false doctors who pretended to 
establish an obligation of practising the Jewish ceremonies, and of joining 
circumcision with the gospel. In 56 he wrote to the Corinthians, being 
informed that an unhappy division threatened that church, some being for 
Cephas, others for Paul, others for Apollos, as if these teachers did not all 
preach the same Christ. 

Soon after the tumult mentioned above, St. Paul left Ephesus, and went 
by Troas a second time into Macedon, whence he sent his second epistle to 
the Corinthians, whom he visited shortly after a third time. St. Austin was 
persuaded22!6 that he then regulated, as he had promised in his letter, the 
rite and manner of assisting at the divine mysteries, in particular that the 
body of our Lord should not be received at supper, but only by persons 
fasting; which is certainly a precept of the apostles, as the same father 
observes. From Corinth, in 58, the apostle wrote to the Romans, expressing 
a great desire to see the faithful of that illustrious city, and a purpose to pay 
them a visit. After three months’ stay in Greece, having gathered large alms 
of the Christians in Macedon and Achaia for the poor of Jerusalem, he set 
out for Syria, but stopped some time at Philippi, and a whole month at 
Troas.22/4 In this city the day before his departure the faithful assembled to 
receive the holy communion and to hear him preach, and such was their 
ardor that they passed the hour of dinner, and also that of supper, though it 
was on a Sunday, and in Easter time; but neither he nor his auditors knew 
any hunger but that of holy zeal on such an occasion. Thus they remained 
till midnight, when the devil sought to disturb their devout assembly; but 
his malice only turned to his own confusion. While the apostle was 
preaching in a room in the third story, a young man, called Eutychus, being 
overcome by sleep, fell down to the ground, and was taken up dead. But St. 


Paul immediately restored him to life, and continued his instructions till 
break of day. The apostle left Troas on Monday the 17th of April, and went 
on foot to Assos, where taking ship he sailed to Mitylene, a city in the isle 
of Lesbos; thence to Samos, another island in the A’gean sea, and at length 
landed at Trogyllium, a promontory of Ionia. The day following, he 
proceeded to Miletus, a famous city in Caria, where he was met by the 
priests and elders of Ephesus, thirty miles from this latter city. He made 
them a most moving farewell discourse, and their parting was most tender. 

From Miletus St. Paul went to the isle of Coos, and the next day to 
Rhodes; in a third to Patara, a city of Lycia, where he went on board another 
vessel bound for Tyre in Phoenicia, at which port he arrived after five days’ 
sail. Certain prophets among the Christians at Tyre conjured him not to go 
up to Jerusalem, foretelling him what evils he had there to suffer. When 
they were not able to prevail they embraced and prayed with him on the 
shore. From Tyre he went by sea to Ptolomais, and thence to Cesarea. 
There Agabus, the prophet, foretold him that he should be put in chains at 
Jerusalem, and the Christians endeavored to dissuade him from that 
journey; but he answered them, that he was ready not only to be bound, but 
also to die for the name of Jesus Christ. 

Thence he proceeded to Jerusalem, where he lodged in the house of 
Mnason, a Cyprian. This was the fifth visit which he paid to the church of 
Jerusalem, where he arrived in the year 58, about the twenty-third after his 
conversion. At Jerusalem he distributed the alms he brought, and was 
advised by St. James and the priests to defray the expenses of the sacrifices 
of four Nazarites, whose term was expired. He complied with this devotion, 
that he might prove to the Jews that he did not condemn their law and this 
his intention he declared to the priests, performing himself the legal 
purifications. 

When he had been seven days in Jerusalem, certain Jews who had 
opposed him in Asia, being come up to Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of 
Pentecost, stirred up the Jews of that city against him. For seeing him with 
Trophimus, an Ephesian and a Gentile, in the city, they falsely imagined 
that he had carried him into the temple, and so had profaned it. Upon an 
outcry that he contemned the temple and the law of Moses, the people ran 
together, and laying violent hands upon the apostle, drew him out of the 
temple that they might beat and kill him. Claudius Lysias, a Roman tribune, 


had the command of the garrison that was kept in the castle Antonia, to 
prevent riots and seditions, to which the Jews were very prone, especially at 
the time of the three great festivals. This officer was immediately informed 
of the tumult, and taking a body of soldiers, he marched down upon the 
rioters, who, being awed by his presence, left off beating St. Paul, and the 
tribune took him out of their hands; but commanded him to be bound with 
two chains. Lysias suspected him to be a certain Egyptian who had been the 
author of a late sedition; but finding himself mistaken, he gave the prisoner 
leave to speak to the people. St. Paul with great tranquillity gave them an 
account of his miraculous conversion, and of his commission to preach to 
the Gentiles. At the mention of this last article the populace began to cry out 
with great rage, demanding his death. Lysias, to learn from him the state of 
the affair, commanded that he should be tied to a pillar in order to be 
scourged. While the executioner was binding his hands, the apostle asked 
the centurion that stood by, if a Roman could be whipped, and even 
unheard, without either crime or trial. The centurion intimated this to 
Lysias, who, hearing that he was a Roman citizen, began to be afraid, and 
ordered him to be loosed, saying himself had purchased that privilege for a 
large sum of money. Lysias had led him into the castle Antonia; and the 
next day he sent to the high priest and all the council to come and give him 
a meeting out of the camp or district of the castle where the garrison was, 
that from them he might inform himself what the matter was. When St. Paul 
began to speak, Ananias the high priest bade some of the standers-by to 
strike him on the face. The apostle was ready in his heart to turn the other 
cheek, but to encourage his followers, exerted himself boldly in the cause of 
truth, and checked so unjust a violence offered to one who was in the hands 
of a Roman magistrate, and had committed no offence. He therefore 
reproached him, and threatened that God would smite him, calling him a 
whited wall, that is, a hypocrite. St. Austin says, these words were a 
prophecy. This Ananias was soon after deposed from the high priesthood by 
Agrippa the younger; and having hastened the ruin of his country by 
forming a dangerous faction in it, was slain one of the first, together with 
his brother, by another faction which was headed by his own son. Yet the 
apostle, when he was put in mind who the person was, made his excuses 
that he did not know him to be the high priest, or he would have spoken to 
him with more respect: so much did he honor the very shadow of a 


priesthood which was then extinct. The resurrection of Christ being a 
capital point of our faith, St. Paul then cried out, that he was impeached for 
maintaining the resurrection of the dead. The Pharisees, being zealous 
advocates for that article against the Sadducees, at these words declared 
themselves for the apostle, and a warm contention arose among the Jews 
themselves. Lysias, fearing lest St. Paul should be torn to pieces in the 
tumult, sent a party of soldiers to fetch him out of the council into the 
castle. Jesus Christ, to show that he is nearest his servants when they are in 
the most grievous afflictions, appeared to St. Paul the second night after this 
danger, and encouraged him, with an assurance that he should give 
testimony to him at Rome. 

Forty Jews having conspired to murder him, Lysias sent him under a 
strong guard to Felix, the governor of the province, who resided at Cesarea. 
The high priest Ananias followed him thither to accuse him, taking with 
him Tertullus, an eloquent orator or lawyer, who after an insinuating 
address, opened the charge against the apostle, whom he impeached for 
stirring up seditions, and preaching the new religion of the Nazareeans or 
Christians. St. Paul having obtained leave from Felix, entered upon his 
defence, with telling the governor, it was a great comfort to him that he was 
to plead his cause before one who had long sat judge of that nation. He then 
easily cleared himself from the calumny of sedition and of having profaned 
the temple; and confessed that he worshipped God in the way which his 
accusers called heresy, but added, that it was agreeable to the sense of the 
prophets, and the faith of his forefathers; and that in the expectation of the 
resurrection of all men, good and bad, he was careful to live with an 
unblameable conscience towards God and man. The accusation as to 
religion was of no weight with Felix: yet he detained the apostle in prison 
two years, partly to please the Jews, and partly hoping to receive money 
from the Christians for his releasement. This Felix was a wicked man, 
raised to that dignity from a slave, and in governing his province he carried 
extortions and tyranny to the greatest height.2248 

He was absolute and uncontrollable so long as he was shielded under the 
protection of Pallas; but after the fall of that minister it was more easy for 
the Jews to send complaints against him to Nero; and this induced him to 
keep St. Paul prisoner in order to court their favor, unless he could have got 


some money by setting him at liberty. In the mean time, he frequently called 
the apostle before him, taking much delight to hear him discourse; but 
curiosity and covetousness were his motives, and his passions got the better 
of all the impressions of grace. He had three wives, among whom, she that 
held the first rank, was Drusilla, daughter to the elder Agrippa, an impious 
apostate from Judaism, and an adulteress who had abandoned her own 
husband Aziz, king of Emesa, preferring the bed of this profligate idolater. 
Some days after the first hearing of St. Paul at Caesarea, Felix being with 
Drusilla, sent for the apostle before him, and hearing him discourse on 
justice, chastity, and the judgment to come, trembled. But stifling his 
remorses, he said: “Go away for the present, I will call thee at a convenient 
time.” O criminal delay! O words, enemies to all grace! cries out St. Austin. 
Hurry of worldly affairs, dissipation, sloth, pleasures, and what not, will 
never afford this convenient time, till the unhappy soul on a sudden shall 
see herself buried in hell; and shall feel herself awaked from her lethargy by 
the smart of the unquenchable flames. The other conferences of this judge 
with St. Paul, were equally fruitless. Neither could he extort from him any 
money, the apostle having other uses for his alms. Two years after, this 
governor was recalled to Rome, in the year 60 and, being accused by the 
Jews before Nero, he only escaped the punishment which his crimes 
deserved, by immense sums of money. 

Porcius Festus succeeded him in the government of Judea, a man of 
somewhat better character. St. Paul was again impeached by the Jew before 
him, but appealed to the emperor, that he might not be abandoned to the 
rage of malicious prosecutors; and his appeal was admitted by the governor, 
being a right and privilege granted by the laws to Roman citizens, to secure 
their lives and fortunes from the arbitrary dealings of corrupt magistrates. 
Agrippa, the younger, (after the death of his father, the elder Agrippa, in 
44,) saw Judeea a second time reduced into a Roman province; but in 48, 
upon the death of his uncle Herod, king of Chalcis, was declared by the 
emperor Claudius king of that small territory, being between the Libanus 
and Antilibanus, with the power of appointing the high priest of the Jews. 
The tetrarchate of Galilee, and some other small principalities, were 
afterwards added to his dominions. This prince came to Caesarea to 
compliment the new governor, bringing with him his sister Berenice, a lewd 
and vicious woman, as may be seen in Josephus. Festus asked the advice of 


Agrippa what he could write to the emperor concerning his prisoner; and 
that prince, who had heard much of St. Paul, was very desirous to see him. 
Therefore, the governor caused him the next day to be brought before him. 
The apostle, in a solemn audience, addressed himself to the young king, and 
explained to him the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and related his 
own miraculous conversion. Festus, a worldly man, addicted to his 
passions, and unacquainted with such spiritual truths, admired the saint’s 
eloquence and sublime doctrine, but said that he was beside himself, and 
that much learning had made him mad. St. Paul calmly replied, that his 
words were not the effects of madness, but were serious and sober truths; 
and, for a proof, appealed to the king, who was not a stranger to the 
writings of the prophets that were accomplished in Christ. Agrippa could 
not but confess that he had almost persuaded him to become a Christian. It 
was only almost, because he shut his heart against the motion of grace, the 
Christian faith not being the fashionable religion in the world. They who 
neglect to listen to the call of heaven, and to improve the favorable visit of 
the Holy Ghost, in punishment of their abuse of grace, usually perish in 
their sin. St. Paul returned his hearty wishes, that both the king and the 
whole honorable assembly were, not in part only, but entirely as much 
Christians as himself, unlike him only in the chains which he bore on that 
account. Agrippa told Festus that he might have been discharged forthwith, 
had not his appeal to Cesar bound him to appear at Rome. For the appeal 
being once received in a court, the inferior judge had no power either to 
acquit or condemn. 

Pursuant to this appeal, Festus delivered St. Paul to Julius, a centurion of 
a company belonging to the legion of Augustus. The apostle had with him 
Luke, Aristarchus, and some others. In September, they went on board a 
ship of Adramyttium, a port of Mysia, and sailed northward. They cast 
anchor at Sidon, where Julius, who was a courteous man, permitted St. Paul 
to go on shore to see his friends, and to refresh himself. Putting out from 
thence, they had a tedious voyage with contrary winds, sailed near Cyprus, 
and coasted along Cilicia and Pamphylia, till they arrived at Myra, in Lycia, 
where this ship finished its voyage. They then went on board a ship of 
Alexandria, bound for Italy, carrying two hundred and seventy-six persons. 
The winds were so contrary that it was several days before they were 
brought opposite to Cnidus, a promontory and city of Caria: hence they 


were carried over against Salmone, a promontory of Crote, which they 
doubled, and came to a place called the Fair Havens, near the city of Lasea, 
or Thalassa, in that island. It being then October, and the seas dangerous, St. 
Paul advised the centurion and mariners to winter in that place, they would 
not listen to the proposals, and were for wintering at Phoenice, a much better 
haven, on another side of the island. They therefore sailed forward; but 
soon after there arose a violent northeast wind, which bore upon them so 
furiously, that the seamen could not govern the ship, and were forced to 
give it up to the mercy of the winds and waves, which carried it to a small 
island called Clauda, on the southwest of Crete. Here they were obliged to 
undergird the ship, to save it from splitting. The next day, being more 
violently tossed by the storm, they threw overboard the merchant goods, 
and two days after, also the tackle and furniture of the vessel. So violent 
was the storm, that they were fourteen days without once seeing the sun, 
moon, or stars, and almost without eating. Nothing but horror surrounding 
them, they were all grown hopeless and comfortless, when St. Paul assured 
them that the vessel indeed would be lost, but that they should all escape 
with their lives, and be saved on an island. God had sent an angel to him the 
night before with the message: “Fear not, Paul, thou must be brought before 
Cesar; and lo, God hath given thee all them that sail with thee.” For his 
sake God granted the lives of all the company, consisting of two hundred 
and seventy-six souls. The mariners happening by the sounding in the night 
to find but twenty, and soon after but fifteen fathoms of water, perceived 
some land was near, and not daring to venture any further for fear of sands 
or rocks, they let down four anchors, and earnestly wished for day. The 
sailors laid a plot to save themselves in the boat, which they privately let 
down; but St. Paul informed the centurion of their design, and advised him 
to prevent such an accident, for the rest must have been left to perish if no 
one remained capable of steering the vessel. The soldiers, therefore, cut the 
ropes which held up the boat on the side of the ship, and let it fall into the 
sea, that the sailors might not be able to leave the vessel. The apostle 
comforted the company by repeating the strongest assurances that not one 
of them should be lost, nor so much as a hair of any man’s head perish. For 
fourteen days they had eaten next to nothing; he therefore persuaded them 
to take some nourishment cheerfully; and when they had all plentifully 
refreshed themselves, they threw the rest of the provisions into the sea to 


lighten the vessel. When it was day they descried land, and weighing 
anchor made for a shore up a creek, but unexpectedly fell into a place where 
two currents of the sea meet. There the vessel ran aground, and the head of 
the ship being fixed in a sand-bank, the stern was broken to pieces by the 
violence of the waves, and the vessel bulged. In this extremity, the soldiers 
were for killing the prisoners lest they should escape upon coming to land; 
but the centurion being desirous to save Paul, would not suffer it, and the 
whole company arrived safe on shore, some by swimming, others on planks 
of the vessel. “Behold,” says St. Chrysostom,22!2 “what it is to live in the 
company of a saint, though a prisoner, and to have him for a protector in all 
dangers.” 

The land they had made to was the island of Malta, which was then 
subject to the Romans. The inhabitants treated the distressed strangers with 
great humanity, making for them large fires to dry their clothes, and cherish 
their limbs, which were benumbed with cold. While St. Paul was busied in 
throwing a bundle of sticks on the fire, a viper, dislodged by the heat, came 
out of the wood, and fastened on his hand; but he shook it off into the 
flames, without receiving any hurt. The people expected he would swell 
soon, drop down, and die, and cried out he must be some murderer pursued 
by divine vengeance. But seeing the miraculous event, they said, he must 
sure be some god. Publius, the principal person in the island, probably the 
Roman governor, entertained the whole crew at his house for three days 
with great kindness. His hospitality was recompensed, for his father being 
at that time sick of a fever and dysentery, St. Paul went in, prayed, laid his 
hands on him, and restored him to his health. When this was reported 
abroad, others brought their sick to the apostle, and they were cured by him. 
This made the islanders honor their guests exceedingly, and furnish them 
with plenty of all necessary provisions. After three months’ stay in this 
island, St. Paul and his company set sail for Rome, in an Alexandrian 
vessel, named the Castor and Pollux, which had lain there all the winter. 
They touched at Syracuse, in Sicily, and at Reggio, in Calabria, and landed 
at Puzzuolo, near Naples. Finding some Christians there, the apostle was 
prevailed on to stay seven days with them. Hence he proceeded near one 
hundred miles by land to Rome. The Christians of that capital hearing of his 
coming, several of them went out to meet him, some as far as to Forum 


Appii, forty-eight miles, others to Tres Taberne, now called Cisterna, 
twenty-two miles from Rome. He arrived at that city in the beginning of 
spring, in the year 61. Julius, the captain, delivered his prisoners to the 
Prefectus Pretorio, Afranius Burrhus, an officer of great wisdom and 
moderation, and of chief authority during the first years of Nero, whose 
brutish temper was much restrained by the counsels of Seneca and Burrhus, 
till the death of the latter in 62. St. Paul was treated with great indulgence, 
and permitted to live in a house which he hired, only with a constant guard 
upon him, and always fettered with a chain; one end of which was probably, 
according to the Roman custom, fastened about the guard, who was obliged 
to accompany him everywhere, but was often changed. During his custody 
he preached freely to those who resorted to him, first to the Jews, 
afterwards with much greater fruit to the Gentiles. No accusers appearing 
against him, after two years he was set at liberty. Here St. Luke ends his 
history of the Acts of the Apostles, which, from the thirteenth chapter, is a 
narrative of the travels of St. Paul. The Philippians sent Epaphroditus, their 
bishop, with money to St. Paul for his relief during his imprisonment, and 
the apostle wrote to them his most tender epistle in 62, in which he exhorts 
them to be upon their guard against false teachers, who pretended that the 
law of circumcision obliges Christians. Onesimus, the slave of Philemon, an 
eminent citizen of Colosse, in Phrygia, served St. Paul in his confinement, 
and the apostle obtained of his master his pardon and liberty by his most 
tender and eloquent epistle to Philemon. He sent by Onesimus, the same 
year, 62, his epistle to the Colossians, who had been converted to the faith, 
not by St. Paul, but by Epaphras, who was their bishop. The apostle warns 
them against a superstitious worship of angels, which certain disciples of 
Simon Magus endeavored to introduce. It was also in Italy that he wrote his 
epistle to the Hebrews, probably about the year 63. 

Some time after his enlargement, he returned again from Rome into the 
East, as he had promised in all the above-mentioned epistles. There he 
undertook new voyages, preached again over many countries, and suffered 
over again chains, prisons, torments, conflicts, and continual dangers of 
death. He had a design, when he wrote to the Romans, of visiting Spain; but 
this, pope Gelasius thinks,2222 he never executed. He in this journey 
established the faith in Crete, and left St. Titus bishop there; as he did St. 


Timothy at Ephesus. He wrote his first epistle to this latter out of Macedon 
according to St. Jerom from Nicopolis, in Epirus, which was then reckoned 
part of Macedon. He wrote to St. Titus from Greece, or Achaia, under 
which name the Romans then comprehended also Peloponnesus, and 
whatever provinces of old Greece they did not attribute to Macedon. The 
apostle went back into Asia, and at Troas lodged with one Carpus. He made 
several other voyages, in which he had much to suffer.2244 He had 
excommunicated Hymeneus and Philetus at Ephesus, for denying the 
resurrection of the body. 

No distance of nations could confine the ardor of this apostle’s zeal. From 
the East he returned again to Rome. St. Athanasius assures us.2222 that God 
had made known to him by a revelation, that he should suffer martyrdom in 
that city; whereupon, instead of flying, he with joy hastened thither. St. 
Austin and other fathers testify the same; and this foresight of his death may 
be also gathered from the assurance with which he speaks of it in his second 
epistle to Timothy. He came this second time to Rome about the year 64. St. 
Dionysius of Corinth insinuates, that it was in company with St. Peter.2222 
We learn from the epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians,2224 that several 
persons of the emperor’s household had before this embraced the faith.2222 
St. Luke informs us that St. Paul found many Christians in Rome upon his 
first coming thither; St. Peter had begun to preach there probably sixteen 
years or more before the arrival of St. Paul. Suetonius testifies, that 
Claudius banished the Jews out of Rome for the tumults raised by them 
concerning Christ. Tacitus tells us, that Pomponia Grecina, an illustrious 
lady under Claudius, married to A. Plautius, (who, in four years’ successful 
war, had first reduced the south-east part of Britain, near the Thames, into a 
Roman province,) was accused of practising foreign superstitions; by which 
historians generally understand the Christian religion, which had then been 
preached in Rome by St. Peter and his disciples. She was referred to her 
husband’s judgment, who, in presence of a meeting of relations, according 
to ancient custom, examined into the matter, and, with their approbation, 
pronounced her innocent. This happened about the year 57, before the faith 
was deemed a crime at Rome, though an attachment to old superstitions 
always disposed many to oppose it. Great numbers, and among these many 
illustrious persons, had embraced it when Nero began the first general 


persecution of the church. St. Chrysostom tells us?228 that St. Paul 
converted among others a beloved concubine of Nero, and that she 
thereupon changed her course of life, forsook the court, and served God in 
great sobriety and virtue, which provoked the tyrant, and was the first 
occasion of St. Paul’s imprisonment. The same father adds, that this apostle, 
while in prison, converted one that was cup-bearer to the emperor, which 
incensed the tyrant more than ever. St. Paul informs us that when he was 
put in prison he was abandoned by all that had any credit at court; but says, 
that he received the greater comfort and strength from God in his first 
appearing before Nero.2222 One Alexander, a coppersmith, was a great 
stickler against him,2228 perhaps the same Alexander whom he had 
excommunicated a little before. He was probably some Jew or apostate 
Christian, whose fall was owing to pride and envy. St. Clement I., pope, 
who was then in Rome, and a disciple of St. Peter, says, that jealousy was 
one of the principal causes of this apostle’s martyrdom.2222 

His confinement must have continued at least a year; for, in his second 
epistle to Timothy, he desires him to come from Ephesus to Rome before 
winter.2222 Yet he did not suffer before the following year. During his 
second imprisonment, besides this second epistle to Timothy, he wrote one 
to the Ephesians, in which he takes the title of prisoner of Jesus Christ, as 
that which is of all others the most honorable. Upon which words, St. 
Chrysostom writes: “To be a prisoner for Christ is a title more illustrious 
and more glorious than to be an apostle, a doctor, or an evangelist. This is 
truly a great dignity, far beyond that of any kingdom or consulate. One that 
loveth Christ, would rather be in chains for his sake than be in heaven. No 
glittering diadem so adorns the head as a chain borne for Christ. Were the 
choice offered me either of heaven or of this chain, I would take the chain. 
If I might have stood with the angels above, near the throne of God, or 
bound with Paul, I should have preferred the dungeon. Nothing is more 
happy or more glorious than to wear this chain. I do not call Paul so happy 
for having been taken up in a rapture into Paradise as that he bore this 
chain. Had you rather have been the angel loosing Peter, or Peter in chains? 
I would rather have been Peter. This gift of chains is something greater than 
to stop the sun, to move the world, or to command the devils.” This apostle 
had always looked upon death as his gain, and had sighed continually with 


a longing desire to be dissolved, and to be with Christ.222! St. Hilary, 
writing on Psalm 109. v. 5, says this is the disposition of him who ardently 
loves God. “He cannot bear a retardment; he grieves at all delays. Thus, we 
see the saints weep to see the dissolution of their bodies so slow. The ardor 
of those who love is impatient. Our Lord even commands us to pray that his 
kingdom may be hastened; and St. Paul laments, that by staying in the flesh 
he is absent from the Lord.”2222 This apostle represents all inanimate 
creatures as groaning in pain, and desiring, according to their manner, their 
deliverance from the slavery of corruption, and their renovation at the last 
day to serve for the greater glory of the elect; and adds, that we who have 
the first fruits of the Spirit, groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption 
of the sons of God, the redemption of our body.2222 The will of God, and 
zeal for promoting his honor on earth, tempered the sorrow of this delay; 
and he always rejoiced in an entire resignation of himself to the sweet 
appointments of heaven.2224 But at length the happy term of his labors and 
dangers approached, and he beheld with joy. 
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St. Rumold, B. M. 


PATRON OF MECHLIN2222 


FROM THE BOLLAND.STS. WARD, ACT. &C. S. RUMOLDI, LOV. 1662, 4TO. SELLERIL 
ACT. S. RUMOLDI, AN. 1718, &C. 


A.D. 775. 


St. Rumold renounced the world in his youth and embraced a state of 
voluntary poverty, being convinced that whatever exceeds the calls of 
nature is a useless load and a perfect burden to him that bears it. He was the 
most declared enemy to voluptuousness; and by frugality, moderation, and a 
heart pure and disengaged from all seducing vanities, and desires of what is 
superfluous, he tasted the most solid pleasure which virtue gives in freeing 
a man from the tyranny of his passions, when he feels them subjected to 
him, and finds himself above them. Victorious over himself, by humility, 
meekness, and mortification, he reaped in his soul, without any obstacles 
from self-love or inordinate attachments, the sweet and happy fruits of 
assiduous prayer and contemplation, whereby he sanctified his studies, in 
which he made great progress, and at the same time advanced daily in 
Christian perfection. He had faithfully served God many years in his own 
country, when an ardent zeal for the divine honor and the salvation of souls 
induced him to travel into Lower Germany to preach the faith to the 
idolaters. He made a journey first to Rome to receive his mission from the 
chief pastor, and with the apostolic blessing went into Brabant, great part of 
which country about Mechlin he converted to the faith. He was ordained a 
regionary or missionary bishop without any fixed see. He frequently 
interrupted his exterior functions to renew his spirit before God in holy 
solitude. In his retirement he was slain on the 24th of June in 775, by two 
sons of Belial, one of whom he had reproved for adultery. His body was 
thrown into a river, but being miraculously discovered, it was honorably 
interred by his virtuous friend and protector, count Ado. A great and 


sumptuous church was built at Mechlin to receive his precious relics, which 
is still possessed of that treasure, and bears the name of this saint. The city 
of Mechlin keeps his feast a solemn holiday, and honors him as its patron 
and apostle. Janning the Bollandist gives a long history of his miracles. His 
great church at Mechlin was raised to the metropolitical dignity by Paul IV. 
Ware says that the feast of St. Rumold was celebrated as a double festival 
with an office of nine lessons throughout the province of Dublin before the 
reformation. It was extended to the whole kingdom of Ireland in the year 
1741. 

It was from the spirit of prayer that the saints derived all their lights and 
all their strength. This was the source of all the blessings which heaven 
through their intercession showered down on the world, and the means 
which they employed to communicate an angelical purity to their souls. 
“This spirit,” says a father of the Church,222® “is nourished by retreat, which 
in some manner may be called the parent of purity.” This admirable 
transformation of our souls produced by prayer is to be attributed to God’s 
glory, which by prayer he makes to shine in the secret of our hearts. In fine, 
when all the avenues of our senses are closed against the creature, and that 
God dwells with us, and we with God; when freed from the tumult and 
distractions of the world we apply all our attention to interior things and 
consider ourselves such as we are, we then become capable of clearly 
contemplating the kingdom of God, established in us by that charity and 
ardent love which consumes all the rust of earthly affections. For the 
kingdom of heaven, or rather the Lord of heaven itself, is within us, as Jesus 
Christ himself assures us. 


St.s Julius and Aaron, MM. 


These saints were Britons, and seem to have taken, the one a Roman and 
the other a Hebrew name at their baptism. They glorified God by 
martyrdom at Caerleon upon Usk in Monmouthshire, in the persecution of 
Dioclesian, probably about the year 303. St. Gildas,2227 St. Bede,2228 and 
others, speak of their triumph as having been most illustrious. Leland and 
Bale say, SS. Julius and Aaron had travelled to Rome, and “there applied 
themselves to the sacred studies.” Bede adds, “very many others of both 
sexes, by unheard-of tortures, attained to the crown of heavenly glory.” 
Giraldus Cambrensis informs us, that their bodies were honored at Caerlton 
in the year 1200, when he wrote. Each of these martyrs had a titular church 
in that city; that of St. Julius, belonged to a nunnery, and that of St. Aaron 
to a monastery of canons. See Godwin De Episc. Landav. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Giraldus Canbrensis, Leland, and Tanner, Bibl. Britan. p.1. 


St. Theobald or Thibault, C. 


He was of the family of the counts palatine of Champagne, and son of count 
Arnoul. He was born at Provins in Brie in 1017, and was called Theobald 
from the most virtuous archbishop of Vienne, who was his uncle. In his 
youth he preserved his heart free from the corruption of the world amidst its 
vanities; and the more pains others took to make him conceive a relish for 
them, the more diligent he was in fencing his heart against their dangers, the 
more perfectly he discovered their emptiness and secret poison. In reading 
the lives of the fathers of the desert he was much affected by the admirable 
examples of penance, self-denial, holy contemplation, and Christian 
perfection, which were set before his eyes as it were in a glass, and he 
earnestly desired to imitate them. The lives of St. John the Baptist, of St. 
Paul the hermit, St. Antony, and St. Arsenius in their wildernesses, charmed 
him, and he sighed after the like sweet retirement, in which he might 
without interruption converse with God by prayer and contemplation He 
often resorted to an holy hermit named Burchard, who lived in a little island 
in the Seine; and by making essays he began to inure himself to fasting, 
watching, long prayers, and every rigorous practice of penance. He declined 
all the advantageous matches and places at court or in the army which his 
father could propose to him. His cousin Eudo, count palatine of 
Champagne, and count of Chartres and Blois, upon the death of his uncle 
Rodolph, the last king of Burgundy, in 1034, laid claim to that crown as 
next heir in blood; but the emperor Conrad the Salic seized upon it by virtue 
of the testament of the late king.2°22 Hereupon ensued a war, and count 
Arnoul ordered his son to lead a body of troops to the succor of his cousin. 
But the young general represented so respectfully to his father the 
obligation of a vow by which he had bound himself to quit the world, that 
he at length extorted his consent. 

Soon after the saint and another young nobleman called Walter, his 
intimate friend, each taking one servant, went to the abbey of St. Remigius 


in Rheims, and thence having sent back their servants with their baggage, 
they set out privately; and in the clothes of two beggars, in exchange for 
which they had given their own rich garments, they travelled barefoot into 
Germany. Finding the forest of Petingen in Suabia a convenient solitude for 
their purpose, they built themselves there two little cells. Having learned 
from Burchard that manual labor is a necessary duty of an ascetic or 
penitential life, and not being skilled in the manner of working to make 
mats or baskets, they often went into the neighboring villages and there 
hired themselves by the day to serve the masons, or to work in the fields, to 
carry stones and mortar, to load and unload carriages, to cleanse the stables 
under the servants of the farmers, or to blow the bellows and to make fires 
for the forges. With their wages they bought coarse brown bread, which was 
their whole subsistence. Whilst they worked with their hands, their hearts 
were secretly employed in prayer; and at night retiring again into their 
forest, they watched long, singing together the divine praises, and 
continuing in holy contemplation. Their carriage and the tenderness of their 
complexion discovered that they had not been trained up in manual labor, 
and the reputation of their sanctity after some time drew the eyes of men 
upon them. To shun which they resolved to forsake a place where they were 
no longer able to live in humiliation and obscurity. They performed 
barefoot a pilgrimage to Compostella, and returned into Germany. 

Passing through Triers, it happened that Theobald there met his father 
count Arnoul; but with his tanned face, and in his ragged clothes, passing 
for a beggar, he was not known by him. He was strongly affected, and was 
scarcely able to stifle the tender sentiments with which his heart was quite 
overcome at the sight of so dear and affectionate a parent. However he 
suppressed them; but to quit the neighborhood where he might be again 
exposed to the like trial, he undertook a pilgrimage to Rome. The two 
fervent penitents travelled everywhere barefoot; and after they had visited 
all the holy places in Italy, they chose for their retirement a hideous woody 
place called Salanigo, near Vicenza, where with the leave of the lord of the 
manor they built themselves two cells, near an old ruinous chapel. Prayer 
and the exercises of penance were their constant employment, till after two 
years God called Walter to himself. Theobald looked upon this loss as a 
warning that he had not long to live, and he exerted his whole strength, 
redoubling his pace to run with greater vigor as he drew near the end of his 


race. He had lived on oat bread and water, with roots and herbs, but at 
length he interdicted himself even the use of bread, taking no other food but 
herbs and roots. He always wore a rough hair shirt; his bed was a board, and 
for the five last years of his life he took his rest sitting on a wooden seat. 
The bishop of Vicenza promoted him to priest’s orders, and several persons 
put themselves under his direction. His lineage and quality being 
discovered, his aged parents were no sooner informed that their son was 
alive, and that the hermit of Salanigo, the reputation of whose sanctity, 
prophecies, and miracles filled all Europe, was that very son whose absence 
had been to them the cause of so long a mourning; but they set out with 
great joy to see him. His frightful desert, his poor cell, his tattered clothes, 
and above all his emaciated body, made so strong impressions upon their 
hearts at the first sight that they both cast themselves at his feet, and for a 
considerable time were only able to speak to him by their tears. When they 
were raised from the ground, and had recovered from their first surprise, 
faith overcame in them the sentiments of nature, and converted their sorrow 
into joy. The sight of so moving an example extinguished in their hearts all 
love of the world, and they both resolved upon the spot to dedicate 
themselves to the divine service. The count was obliged by his affairs to 
return into Brie, but Gisla, the saint’s mother, obtained her husband’s 
consent to finish her course near the cell of her son. The saint made her a 
little hut at some distance from his own, and took great pains to instruct her 
in the practice of true perfection. He was shortly after visited with his last 
sickness; his body was covered over with blotches and ulcers, and every 
limb afflicted with some painful disorder. The servant of God suffered this 
distemper with a most edifying patience and joy. A little before his death he 
sent for Peter the abbot of Vangadice, of the order of Camaldoli, from 
whose hands he had received the religious habit a year before. To him he 
recommended his mother and his disciples: and having received the 
viaticum he expired in peace on the last day of June, 1066, being about 
thirty-three years old, of which he had spent twelve at Salanigo and three in 
Suabia, and in his pilgrimages. His relics were translated to the church 
dependent on the abbey of St. Columba, at Sens, and afterward to a chapel 
near Auxerre called St. Thibaud aux Bois. He was canonized by Alexander 
III. and his name is in great veneration at Sens, Provins, Paris, Auxerre, 


Langres, Toul, Triers, Autun, and Beauvais. See his life faithfully written by 
a contemporary author. 


St. Gal, Called the First 


BISHOP OF CLERMONT, IN AUVERGNE 


He was born about the year 489. His father George was of the first houses 
of that province, and his mother Leocadia was descended from the family of 
Vettius Apagatus, the celebrated Roman, who suffered at Lyons for the faith 
of Christ. They both took special care of the education of their son; and 
when he arrived at a proper age, proposed to have him married to the 
daughter of a respectable senator. The saint, who had taken a resolution to 
consecrate himself to God, withdrew privately from his father’s house to the 
monastery of Conmon, near the city of Auvergne, and earnestly prayed to 
be admitted there amongst the monks; and having soon after obtained the 
consent of his parents, he with joy renounced all worldly vanities to 
embrace religious poverty. Here his eminent virtues distinguished him in a 
particular manner, and recommended him to Quintianus, bishop of 
Auvergne, who promoted him to holy orders. 

The bishop dying in 527, St. Gal was appointed to succeed him; and in 
this new character his humility, charity, and zeal were conspicuous; but, 
above all, his patience in bearing injuries. Being once struck on the head by 
a brutal man, he discovered not the least emotion of anger or resentment, 
and by this meekness disarmed the savage of his rage. At another time 
Evodius, who from a senator became a priest, having so far forgot himself 
as to treat him in the most insulting manner, the saint, without making the 
least reply, arose meekly from his seat and went to visit the churches of the 
city. Evodius was so touched by this conduct, that he east himself at the 
saint’s feet in the middle of the street and asked his pardon. From this time 
they both lived on terms of the most cordial friendship. St. Gal was favored 
with the gift of miracles; and died about the year 553. He is mentioned this 
day in the Roman Martyrology. See St. Greg. of Tours, his nephew, Vit. 
Patr. c. 6. Hist. Franc.1. 4, c. 5; also the remarks of Mabillon, sec. 1. Bened. 
Gall. Christ, Nov. t. 2, p. 237, and Selier the Bollandist, t. 1. Jul. p. 103. 


Another St. Gal, called the Second, is honored at Clermont on the 1st of 
November. He was bishop of that see in 650. See Gall. Christ. Nova, t. 2, p. 
245. 


St. Calais, in Latin Carilephus 


FIRST ABBOT OF ANILLE IN MAINE 


He was born in Auvergne, of a family equally virtuous and noble. He was 
yet a child when they sent him to the monastery of Menat in the diocess of 
Clermont, in order to be early principled in knowledge and piety. Here he 
became a religious, and practised all the prescriptions of the rule with the 
greatest fervor. After some time he quitted the monastery with St. Avi, and 
they both retired to the abbey of Micy near Orleans. The bishop of this city 
having destined them for holy orders, they withdrew themselves from the 
abbey, and advancing together as far as Perche, led by their fervor to the 
austerities of an eremitical life, they separated. St. Calais was followed by 
two persons, who by no means would consent to quit him, and with these he 
went to Maine, where he perfectly revived the rigorous discipline of the 
ancient eastern hermits. But as he was constantly visited by numbers who 
sought to live under his direction, he at length consented to receive them. 
King Childebert gave him land whereon to build a monastery, which was 
first called Anisole or Anille, from the river on which it was situated,2242 
but it is now, as well as the little town built round it, called after the saint. 
The life of the holy founder was not only extraordinary for penance and 
prayer, but he excelled in the exact observance of his rules; insomuch that 
he constantly refused the visit of queen Ultrogotha wife of Childebert, 
because one of the statutes forbade to enter the monastery. He died in 542, 
and his name is mentioned this day in the Roman Martyrology. A portion of 
his relics is kept in the abbey of St. Calais, but the greatest part is in the 
chapel of the castle of Blois, which also bears his name. See the life of St. 
Calais, written by Siviard, fifth abbot of Anille, with the notes of Mabillon, 
and the Bollandist, t.1. Jul. p. 85. and Martenne Ampl. Coll. t.1. pref. p. 4, 
&c. 


St. Leonorus, in French Lunaire, B. 


He was of a noble family in Wales, and educated under the care of St. Iltut; 
and passing over into that part of France called the province of Domnone, 
he founded a monastery between the rivers of Rancé and Arguenon, on a 
piece of ground which was given him by Jona, the lord of the country. His 
many extraordinary virtues drew the attention of king Childebert, who very 
pressingly invited him to Paris, where he was received by this prince and 
his royal consort Ultrogotha with every possible demonstration of the 
highest respect. At his return he had the affliction to hear that his protector 
Jona was stripped of his possessions, and murdered by Conomor. Happily 
however he arrived time enough to shelter that unfortunate nobleman’s son 
Judual from the bloody tyrant’s cruelty, and conveyed him safely to 
England: whence Judual afterward returned, and recovered his inheritance. 
The saint is styled bishop, though he had no fixed see. For it was then an 
established custom in Brittany to honor the principal abbots with the 
episcopal dignity. The year in which St. Leonorus died is not known. His 
body was translated to a parochial church near St. Malo, which still retains 
the name of St. Lunaire: here his tomb is shown, which is empty, his relics 
being inclosed in a shrine. The feast of his translation is on the 13th of 
October, but he is principally honored in the several diocesses of Brittany 
on the 1st of July. He is patron of many churches. See the Breviary of Leon, 
of the abbey of St. Meen, &c. also Lobineau, Vies des SS. de Bretagne, p. 
91, and the Martyrology of Usuard. 


St. Simeon, Surnamed Salus?244 


He was a native of Egypt, and born about the year 522. Having performed a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he retired to a desert near the Red Sea, where he 
remained twenty-nine years in the constant practice of a most austere 
penitential life. Here he was constantly revolving in mind that we must love 
humiliations if we would be truly humble; that at least we should receive 
those which God sends us with resignation, and own them exceedingly less 
than the measure of our demerits; that it is even sometimes our advantage to 
seek them; that human prudence should not always be our guide in this 
regard; and that there are circumstances where we ought to follow the 
impulse of the Holy Spirit, though not unless we have an assurance of his 
inspiration. The servant of God, animated by an ardent desire to be 
contemptible among men, quitted the desert, and at Emesus succeeded to 
his wish; for by affecting the manners of those who want sense, he passed 
for a fool. He was then sixty years old, and lived six or seven years in that 
city, when it was destroyed by an earthquake in 588. His love for humility 
was not without reward, God having bestowed on him extraordinary graces, 
and even honored him with the gift of miracles. The year of his death is 
unknown. Although we are not obliged in every instance to imitate St. 
Simeon, and that it would be rash even to attempt it without a special call; 
yet his example ought to make us blush, when we consider with what an ill 
will we suffer the least thing that hurts our pride. See Evagrius, a 
contemporary writer,1. 4, c. 5; the life of the saint by Leontius, bishop of 
Napoli in Cyprus; that of St. John the Almoner; and the Bollandists, t. 1Jul. 
p. 129. 


St. Thierri, Abbot of Mont-D’hor, Near Rheims 


He was born in the district of Rheims. His father Marquard was abandoned 
to every infamous disorder. An education formed on the best Christian 
principles in the house of such a person would more than probably be 
blasted by his bad example; but our saint was happily removed, and 
educated in learning; and piety, under the edifying example of the holy 
bishop Remigius. 

He married in complaisance to his relations; but easily persuaded his wife 
to embrace the virgin state; and becoming himself a monk, he was made 
superior of an abbey founded by St. Remigius on Mont-d’ Hor, near Rheims. 
Some time after he received holy orders, and became famous by the many 
extraordinary conversions he wrought through the zeal and unction 
wherewith he exhorted sinners to repentance; among these was his own 
father, who persevered to his death under the direction of his son. He 
succeeded also, in conjunction with St. Remigius, in converting an 
infamous house into a nunnery of pious virgins. According to the most 
common opinion he died on the 1st of July, 533. It is said that king Thierri 
assisted at his funeral, and esteemed himself honored in being one of his 
bearers to the grave. His relics, lest they should be exposed to the impiety 
of the Normans, were hidden under ground, but discovered in 976, and are 
still preserved in a silver shrine. He is mentioned on this day in the Roman 
Martyrology. See Mabillon, Act. t. 1, p. 614. Bulteau, Hist. de l’Ordre de St. 
Ben. t. 1, p. 287; Baillet ad 1. Jul. and Gal. Christ. Nov. t. 9, p. 180. 


St. Cybar, A Recluse at Angouleme 


Eparcus, commonly called Cybar, quitted the world in spite of his parents, 
who would hinder him to follow his vocation; and retiring to the monastery 
of Sedaciac in Perigord, he there served God some time under abbot Martin, 
and soon became known and admired for his extraordinary virtues and 
miracles. Wherefore, in dread of the seduction of vain-glory, he left his 
monastery to hide himself in absolute solitude. It was near Angouleme, with 
the bishop of Perigueux’s and his abbot’s leave, he shut himself up in a cell. 
But his virtues were too striking for concealment, and the bishop of 
Angouleme obliged him to accept the priesthood. Cybar was extremely 
austere in his food and apparel, especially during Lent. Although a recluse, 
he did not refuse to admit disciples; but he would not allow them manual 
labor, as, after his own example, he willed they should be constantly 
occupied in prayer. When any of them would complain for want of 
necessaries, he would tell them with St. Jerom. that “Faith never feared 
hunger.” Nor was he deceived in his trust on Providence, as he always 
found abundance for himself and his disciples in the beneficence of the 
faithful; insomuch that he was even enabled to redeem a great number of 
captives. He died the 1st of July, 581, having lived about forty years in his 
cell. His relics were kept in the abbey church of his name until 1568, when 
they were burnt by the Huguenots. See Mabillon, Act. t. 1, p. 267; Bulteau, 
Histoire de l’Ordre de St. Benoit, t. 1, p. 235; Gallia Chr. Nov. t. 2, p. 978, 
979, &c. 


July 24 


The Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 


From the example of Christ, his blessed Mother, and the apostles, St. 
Thomas shows2242 that state to be in itself the most perfect which joins 
together the functions of Martha and Mary, or of the active and 
contemplative life. This is endeavored by those persons who so employ 
themselves in the service of their neighbor, as amidst their external employs 
or conversation often to raise their minds to God, feeding always on their 
heavenly invisible food, as the angel did in Toby’s company on earth. Who 
also, by the practice and love of daily recollection and much solitude, fit 
themselves to appear in public; and who by having learned the necessary art 
of silence in its proper season, and by loving to speak little among men,22“2 
study to be in the first place their own friends, and by reflection and serious 
consideration to be thoroughly acquainted with themselves, and to converse 
often in heaven.2244 Such will be able to acquit themselves of external 
employs without prejudice to their own virtue, when called to them by duty, 
justice, or charity. They may avoid the snares of the world, and sanctify 
their conversation with men. of this the Blessed Virgin is to us a perfect 
model in the visit paid to her cousin Elizabeth, as St. Francis of Sales takes 
notice, who borrowed from this mystery the name which he gave to his 
Order of nuns, who, according to the first plan of their institute, were 
devoted to visit and attend on the sick. 

The angel Gabriel, in the mystery of the Annunciation, informed the 
mother of God, that her cousin Elizabeth had miraculously conceived, and 
was then in the sixth month of her pregnancy. The Blessed Virgin, out of 
humility, concealed the favor she had received and the wonderful dignity to 
which she was raised by the incarnation of the Son of God in her womb; but 
in the transport of her holy joy and gratitude, she would go to congratulate 
the mother of the Baptist; with which resolution the Holy Ghost inspired 
her for his great designs in favor of her Son’s precursor not yet born. Mary 
therefore arose, saith St. Luke, and with haste went into the hilly-country 


into a city of Juda; and entering into the house of Zachary saluted 
Elizabeth. She made this visit to a saint, because the company of the 
servants of God is principally to be sought, from whose example and very 
silence the heart will always treasure up something, and the understanding 
receive some new light and improvement in charity. As glowing coals 
increase their flame by contact, so is the fire of divine love kindled in a 
fervent soul by the words and example of those who truly love God. In this 
journey what lessons of humility does the holy Virgin give us! She had been 
just saluted mother of God, and exalted above all mere creatures, even the 
highest seraphim of heaven; yet far from being elated with the thoughts of 
her incomprehensible dignity, she appears but the more humble by it. She 
prevents the mother of the Baptist in this office of charity; the mother of 
God pays a visit to the mother of her Son’s servant; the Redeemer of the 
world goes to his precursor. What a subject of confusion is this to the pride 
of the children of the world! who, not content with the rules of respect 
which the law of subordination requires, carry their vanity to an excess of 
ceremoniousness contrary even to good manners, and to the freedom of 
conversation, which they make an art of constraint and of torture both to 
themselves and others; and in which they seek not any duty of piety or 
improvement in virtue, but loathsome means of foolish flattery, the 
gratification of vanity, or that dissipation of mind which continually 
entertains it with trifles and idleness, and is an enemy to serious 
consideration and virtue. 

When the office of charity called upon Mary, she thought of no dangers 
or difficulties in so painful and long a journey of above fourscore miles 
from Nazareth in Galilee to Hebron, a sacerdotal city in the mountainous 
country on the western side of the tribe of Juda. The inspired writer takes 
notice that she went with haste or with speed and diligence, to express her 
eagerness to perform this good office. Charity knows not what sloth is, but 
always acts with fervor. She likewise would hasten her steps out of 
modesty, not choosing to appear abroad, but as compelled by necessity or 
charity; not travelling out of vanity, idleness, or curiosity, but careful in her 
journey to shun the dissipation of the world, according to the remarks of St. 
Ambrose. Whence we may also gather with what care she guarded her eyes, 
and what was the entertainment of her pious soul with God upon the road. 
Being arrived at the house of Zachary, she entered it, and saluted Elizabeth. 


What a blessing did the presence of the God-man bring to this house, the 
first which he honored in his humanity with his visit! But Mary is the 
instrument and means by which he imparts to it his divine benediction; to 
show us that she is a channel through which he delights to communicate to 
us his graces, and to encourage us to ask them of him through her 
intercession. At the voice of the mother of God, but by the power and grace 
of her Divine Son, in her womb, Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost 
and the infant in her womb was sanctified; and miraculously anticipating 
the use of reason, knew by divine inspiration the mystery of the incarnation, 
and who it was that came to visit him. From this knowledge he conceived 
so great, so extraordinary a joy as to leap and exult in the womb.22 If 
Abraham and all the ancient prophets exulted only to foresee in spirit that 
day when it was at the distance of so many ages, what wonder the little 
Baptist felt so great a joy to see it then present! How eagerly did he desire 
to take up his office of precursor, and already to announce to men their 
Redeemer that he might be known and adored by all! But how do we think 
he adored and reverenced him present in his mother’s womb? and what 
were the blessings with which he was favored by him? He was cleansed 
from original sin, and filled with sanctifying grace, was made a prophet, 
and adored the Messiah before he was yet born. 

At the same time Elizabeth was likewise filled with the Holy Ghost; and 
by his infused light, she understood the great mystery of the Incarnation 
which God had wrought in Mary, whom humility prevented from disclosing 
it even to a saint, and an intimate friend. In raptures of astonishment, 
Elizabeth pronounced her blessed above all other women, she being made 
by God the instrument of his blessing to the world, and of removing the 
malediction which through Eve had been entailed on mankind. But the fruit 
of her womb she called blessed in a sense still infinitely higher, he being the 
immense source of all graces, by whom only Mary herself was blessed. 
Elizabeth, then turning her eyes upon herself, cried out—Whence is this to 
me that the mother of my Lord should come to me? She herself had 
conceived barren and by a miracle; but Mary, a virgin, and by the Holy 
Ghost; she conceived one greater than the prophets, but Mary the eternal 
Son of God, himself true God. The Baptist, her son, used the like 
exclamation to express his confusion and humility when Christ came to be 


baptized by his hands. In the like words and profound sentiments ought we 
to receive all the visits of God in his graces, especially in the holy 
sacraments. Elizabeth styles Mary, Mother of her Lord, that is, mother of 
God; and she foretells that all things would befall her and her Son which 
had been spoken by the prophets. 

Mary hearing her own praise, sunk the lower in the abyss of her 
nothingness, and convening all good gifts to the glory of God, whose 
gratuitous mercy had bestowed them, in the transport of her humility, and 
melting in an ecstasy of love and gratitude, burst into that admirable 
canticle called the Magnificat. It is the first record in the New Testament, 
and both in the noble sentiments which compose it, and in the majesty of 
the style, surpasses all those of the ancient prophets. It is the most perfect 
model of thanksgiving and praise for the incarnation of the Son of God, and 
the most precious monument of the profound humility of Mary. In it she 
glorifies God with all the powers of her soul for his boundless mercies, and 
gives to him alone all the glory. In the spiritual gladness of her heart she 
adores her Saviour, who had cast his merciful eyes upon her lowliness. 
Though all nations will call her blessed, she declares that nothing is her due 
but abjection, and that this mystery is the effect of the pure power and 
mercy of God; and that he who had dethroned tyrants, fed the hungry in the 
wilderness, and wrought so many wonders in favor of his people, had now 
vouchsafed himself to visit them, to live among them, to die for them, and 
to fulfil all things which he had promised by his prophets from the 
beginning. Mary stayed with her cousin almost three months; after which 
she returned to Nazareth. 

Whilst with the Church we praise God for the mercies and wonders 
which he wrought in this mystery, we ought to apply ourselves to the 
imitation of the virtues of which Mary sets us a perfect example. From her 
we ought particularly to learn the lessons by which we shall sanctify our 
visits and conversation; actions which are to so many Christians the sources 
of innumerable dangers and sins. We must shun not only scurrilous and 
profane discourse, but whatever is idle, light, airy, or unprofitable; whilst 
we unbend our mind, we ought as much as possible to see that conversation 
which is conducive to the improvement of our hearts or understandings, and 
to the advancement of virtue and solid useful knowledge. If we suffer our 
mind to be puffed up with empty wind, it will become itself such as is the 


nourishment upon which it feeds. We should shun the vice of talkativeness, 
did we but consult that detestable vanity itself which betrays us into this 
folly. For nothing is more tyrannical or more odious and insupportable in 
company than to usurp a monopoly of the discourse. Nothing can more 
degrade us in the opinion of others than for us to justle, as it were, for the 
word; to vent all we have in our hearts, at least a great deal that we ought to 
conceal there; and without understanding ourselves, or taking a review of 
our meaning or words, to pour out embryos of half-formed conceptions, and 
speak of the most noble subjects in an undress of thoughts. What proofs of 
our vanity and folly, what disgraces, what perplexities, what detractions, 
and other evils and sins should we avoid, if we were but sparing and 
reserved in our words! If we find ourselves to swell with an itch of talking, 
big with our own thoughts, and impatient to give them vent, we must by 
silence curb this dangerous passion, and learn to be masters of our words. 


St.s Processus and Martinian, Martyrs 


By the preaching and miracles of SS. Peter and Paul at Rome, many were 
converted to the faith, and among others several servants and courtiers of 
the emperor Nero, of whom St. Paul224© makes mention.2242 In the year 64 
that tyrant first drew his sword against the Christians, who were in a very 
short time become very numerous and remarkable in Rome. A journey 
which he made into Greece in 67, seems to have given a short respite to the 
Church in Rome. He made a tour through the chief cities of that country, 
attended by a great army of singers, pantomimes, and musicians, carrying 
instead of arms, instruments of music, masks, and theatrical dresses. He was 
declared conqueror at all the public diversions over Greece, particularly at 
the Olympian, Isthmian, Pythian, and Nemean games, and gained there one 
thousand eight hundred various sorts of crowns. Yet Greece saw its nobility 
murdered, the estates of its rich men confiscated, and its temples plundered 
by this progress of Nero. He returned to Rome only to make the streets of 
that great city again to stream with blood. The apostles SS. Peter and Paul, 
after a long imprisonment, were crowned with martyrdom. And soon after 
them their two faithful disciples Processus and Martinian gained the same 
crown. Their acts tell us that they were the keepers of the Mamertine jail 
during the imprisonment of SS. Peter and Paul, by whom they were 
converted and baptized. St. Gregory the Great preached his thirty-second 
homily on their festival, in a church in which their bodies lay, at which, he 
says, the sick recovered their health, those that were possessed by evil 
spirits were freed, and those who had forsworn themselves were tormented 
by the devils. Their ancient church on the Aurelian road being fallen to 
decay, pope Paschal I. translated their relics to St. Peter’s church on the 
Vatican hill, as Anastasius informs us. Their names occur in the ancient 
Martyrologies. See Tillemont, Hist. Eccl. t. 1, p. 179. and Hist. des Emp. 
Crevier, &c. 


St. Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, Confessor 


He was a native of Swabia, in Germany, and being a clergyman eminent for 
piety and learning, was chosen by the emperor Henry IV. to attend his sister 
Judith in quality of chaplain when she was married to Boleslas III. duke of 
Poland, that state remaining deprived of the royal dignity22“8 from the year 
1079 till it was restored in 1295, in favor of Premislas II. After the death of 
that princess, Otho returned, and was made by Henry IV. his chancellor. 
That prince caused the seals and crosses of every deceased bishop and great 
abbot to be delivered to him, and he sold them to whom he pleased. This 
notorious simony and oppression of the Church was zealously condemned 
by the pope, in opposition to whom the emperor set up the antipope 
Guibert. Otho labored to bring his prince to sentiments of repentance and 
submission, and refused to approve his schism or other crimes. 
Notwithstanding which, so great was the esteem which the emperor had for 
his virtue, that, resolving to make choice at least of one good bishop, he 
nominated him bishop of Bamberg in 1103. The saint, notwithstanding the 
schism, went to Rome and received his confirmation together with the pall 
from pope Paschal II. He labored to extinguish the schism, and to obviate 
the mischiefs which it produced; and for this purpose he displayed his 
eloquence and abilities in the diet at Ratisbon in 1104. Henry V. succeeding 
his father in 1106, continued to foment the schism; yet inherited the esteem 
of his predecessor for our saint, though he always adhered to the holy see, 
and was in the highest credit with all the popes of his time; so strongly does 
virtue command respect even in its adversaries, and such is the power of 
meekness in disarming the fiercest tyrants. St. Otho joined always with the 
functions of his charge the exercises of an interior life, in which he was an 
admirable proficient. He made many pious foundations, calling them inns 
which we erect on our road to eternity. 

Boleslas IV. duke of Poland, son of that Boleslas who had married the 
sister of Henry IV. having succeeded his elder brother Ladislas II. and 


conquered part of Pomerania, entreated St. Otho to undertake a mission 
among the idolaters of that country. The good bishop having settled his own 
diocess in good order, and obtained of pope Honorius II. a commission for 
that purpose, took with him a considerable number of zealous priests and 
catechists, and passed through Poland into Prussia, and thence into eastern 
Pomerania. He was met by Uratislas II]. duke of Upper Pomerania, who 
received the sacrament of baptism with the greatest part of his people in 
1124. St. Otho returned to Bamberg for Easter the following year, having 
appointed priests every where to attend the new converts, and finish the 
work he had so happily begun. The towns of Stetin and Julin having again 
relapsed into idolatry, St. Otho, with a second blessing of pope Honorius II. 
returned into Pomerania in 1128, brought those cities back to the faith, and 
through innumerable hardships and dangers carried the light of the gospel 
into Noim, and other remote barbarous provinces. He returned again to the 
care of his own flock, amidst which he died the death of the saints on the 
30th of June, 1139. He was buried on the 2d of July, on which day he is 
commemorated in the Roman Martyrology. He was canonized by Clement 
III. in 1189. The rich shrine which contains his sacred remains is preserved 
in the electoral treasury at Hanover. See Thesaurus Reliquiarum Electoris 
Brunswico-Luneburgensis, folio, printed at Hanover in 1713. See also the 
accurate life of this saint in the latter editions of Surius, and in Acta 
Sanctorum, by the Bollandists, t. 1. Julii. 


St. Monegondes, A Recluse at Tours 


She was a native of Chartres, and honorably married. She had two 
daughters, who were the objects of her happiness and most ardent desires in 
this world till God was pleased, in mercy towards her, to deprive her of 
them both by death. Her grief for this loss was at first excessive, and by it 
she began to be sensible that her attachment to them had degenerated into 
immoderate passion; though she had not till then perceived the disorder of a 
fondness which had much weakened in her breast the love of God, and the 
disposition of perfect conformity to his holy will above all things and in all 
things. A fear of offending God obliged her to overcome this grief, and she 
confessed the divine mercy in the cure of her inordinate affection which 
stood in need of so severe a remedy. However, resolving to bid adieu to this 
transitory treacherous world, she, with her husband’s consent, built himself 
a cell at Chartres, in which she shut herself up, serving God in great 
austerity and assiduous prayer. She had no other furniture than a mat 
strewed on the floor on which she took her short repose, and she allowed 
herself no other sustenance than coarse oat bread with water which was 
brought her by a servant. She afterward removed to Tours, where she 
continued the same manner of life in a cell which she built near St. 
Martin’s. Many fervent women joining her, this cell grew into a famous 
nunnery, which has been since changed into a collegiate church of secular 
canons. St. Monegondes lived many years a model of perfect sanctity, and 
died in 570. She is named in the Roman Martyrology. 

The loss of dear friends is a sensible affliction, under which something 
may be allowed to the tenderness of nature. Insensibility is no part of virtue. 
The bowels of saints are always tender, and far from that false apathy of 
which the stoics boasted. “I condemn not grief for the death of a friend,” 
says St. Chrysostom,2242 “but excess of grief. To mourn is a part of nature; 
but to mourn with impatience is to injure your departed friend, to offend 
God, and to hurt yourself. If you give thanks to God for his mercies and 


benefits, you glorify him, honor the deceased, and procure great advantages 
for yourself.” Motives of faith must silence the cries of nature. “How 
absurd is it to call heaven much better than this earth, and yet to mourn for 


those who depart thither in peace,” says the same father in another 
place.2220 


St. Oudoceus 


THIRD BISHOP OF LANDAFF, IN ENGLAND 


This saint, dedicated to God from his infancy by his parents, was reared in 
Christian principles under the inspection of his uncle Saint Theliau, bishop 
of Landaff; and succeeded him in this see about the year 580.2224 Maurie, 
king of Glamorgan, held him in the highest veneration, and assisted him in 
all his endeavors to promote the glory of God; being however 
excommunicated by the saint for assassinating a prince called Cynedu, he, 
by his humble submission and penance, was at length restored to the 
communion of the Church. St. Oudoceus dying about the end of the sixth 
century, is mentioned in the English Calendars on the 2d of July. See Usher, 
Antiquit. Britan. p. 291; Wharton, Anglia Sacra, t. 2. p. 669; Alford, in 
Annal. and Lobineau, Vies des SS. de Bretagne, p. 89. 


July 3"4 


St. Phocas, Gardener, M. 


FROM HIS PANEGYRIC, WRITTEN BY ST. ASTERIUS, AND ANOTHER BY ST. 
CHRYSOSTOM, T. 2. ED. BON. P. 704. RUINART, P. 627. 


A. D. 303. 


St. Phocas dwelt near the gate of Sinope, a city of Pontus, and lived by 
cultivating a garden, which yielded him a handsome subsistence, and 
wherewith plentifully to relieve the indigent. In his humble profession he 
imitated she virtue of the most holy anchorets, and seemed in part restored 
to the happy condition of our first parents in Eden. To prune the garden 
without labor and toil was their sweet employment and pleasure. Since their 
sin, the earth yields not its fruit but by the sweat of our brow. But still, no 
labor is more useful or necessary, or more natural to man, and better 
adapted to maintain in him vigor of mind or health of body than that of 
tillage; nor does any part of the universe rival the innocent charms which a 
garden presents to all our senses, by the fragrancy of its flowers, by the 
riches of its produce, and the sweetness and variety of its fruits; by the 
melodious concert of its musicians, by the worlds of wonders which every 
stem, leaf, and fibre exhibit to the contemplation of the inquisitive 
philosopher, and by that beauty and variegated lustre of colors which clothe 
the numberless tribes of its smallest inhabitants, and adorn its shining 
landscapes, vying with the brightest splendor of the heavens, and in a single 
lily surpassing the dazzling lustre with which Solomon was surrounded on 
his throne in the midst of all his glory. And what a field for contemplation 
does a garden offer to our view in every part, raising our souls to God in 
raptures of love and praise, stimulating us to fervor, by the fruitfulness with 
which it repays our labor, and multiplies the seed it receives; and exciting 
us to tears of compunction from our insensibility to God by the barrenness 
with which it is changed into a frightful desert, unless subdued by assiduous 
toil! Our saint joining prayer with his labor, found in his garden itself an 
instructive book, and an inexhausted fund of holy meditation. His house 


was opened to all strangers and travellers who had no lodging in the place; 
and after having for many years most liberally bestowed the fruit of his 
labor on the poor, he was found worthy also to give his life for Christ. 
Though his profession was obscure, he was well known over the whole 
country by the reputation of his charity and virtue. 

When a cruel persecution, probably that of Dioclesian in 303, was 
suddenly raised in the Church, Phocas was immediately impeached as a 
Christian, and such was the notoriety of his pretended crime, that the 
formality of a trial was superseded by the persecutors, and executioners 
were despatched with an order to kill him on the spot wherever they should 
find him. Arriving near Sinope, they would not enter the town, but stopping 
at his house without knowing it, at his kind invitation they took up their 
lodging with him. Being charmed with his courteous entertainment, they at 
supper disclosed to him the errand upon which they were sent, and desired 
him to inform them where this Phocas could be most easily met with. The 
servant of God, without the least surprise, told them he was well acquainted 
with the man, and would give them certain intelligence of him next 
morning. After they were retired to bed he dug a grave, prepared everything 
for his burial and spent the night in disposing his soul for his last hour. 
When it was day he went to his guests, and told them Phocas was found, 
and in their power whenever they pleased to apprehend him. Glad at this 
news, they inquired where he was. “He is here present,” said the martyr, 
—“T myself am the man.” Struck at his undaunted resolution, and at the 
composure of his mind, they stood a considerable time as if they had been 
motionless, nor could they at first think of imbrning their hands in the blood 
of a person in whom they discovered so heroic a virtue, and by whom they 
had been so courteously entertained. He indirectly encouraged them saying, 
that as for himself, he looked upon such a death as the greatest of favors, 
and his highest advantage. At length, recovering themselves from their 
surprise. they struck off his head. The Christians of that city, after peace 
was restored to the Church, built a stately church which bore his name, and 
was famous over all the East. In it were deposited the sacred relics, though 
some portions of them were dispersed in other churches. 

St. Asterius, bishop of Amasea about the year 400, pronounced the 
panegyric of this martyr, on his festival, in a church, probably near Amasea, 


which possessed a small part of his remains. In this discourse22°2 he says, 
“that Phocas from the time of his death was become a pillar and support of 
the churches on earth: he draws all men to his house; the highways are 
filled with persons resorting from every country to this place of prayer. The 
magnificent church which (at Sinope) is possessed of his body, is the 
comfort and ease of the afflicted, the health of the sick, the magazine 
plentifully supplying the wants of the poor. If in any other place, as in this, 
some small portion of his relics be found, it also becomes admirable, and 
most desired by all Christians.” He adds, that the head of St. Phocas was 
kept in his beautiful church in Rome, and says, “The Romans honor him by 
the concourse of the whole people in the same manner they do Peter and 
Paul.” He bears testimony that the sailors in the Euxine, A‘gean, and 
Adriatic seas, and in the ocean, sing hymns in his honor, and that the martyr 
has often succored and preserved them; and that the portion of gain which 
they in every voyage set apart for the poor is called Phocas’s part. He 
mentions that a certain king of barbarians had sent his royal diadem set with 
jewels, and his rich helmet a present to the church of St. Phocas, praying the 
martyr to offer it to the Lord in thanksgiving for the kingdom which his 
divine majesty had bestowed upon him. St. Chrysostom received a portion 
of the relics of Saint Phocas, not at Antioch, as Baronius thought, and as 
Fronto le Due and Baillet doubt, but at Constantinople as Montfaucon 
demonstrates.22°2 On that solemn occasion the city kept a great festival two 
days, and St. Chrysostom preached two sermons, only one of which is 
extant.22°4 In this he says, that the emperors left their palaces to reverence 
these relics, and strove to share with the rest in the blessings which they 
procure men. The emperor Phocas built afterward another great church at 
Constantinople in honor of this martyr, and caused a considerable part of his 
relics to be translated thither. The Greeks only style Saint Phocas hiero- 
martyr or sacred martyr. which epithet they sometimes give to eminent 
martyrs who were not bishops, as Ruinart demonstrates against Baronius. 


St. Guthagon, Recluse 


He was an Irishman of royal blood, who forsaking the world to labor in 
securing eternal happiness; led a penitential, contemplative life at Oosterk, 
near Bruges, in Flanders, with B. Gillon, an individual companion. He was 
famed for his eminent sanctity, attested by miracles after his death. His 
shrine is there held in veneration, and a chapel built in his honor. He is said 
to have lived in the eighth century. Gerard, bishop of Tournay, translated the 
relics of this saint on the 3d of July, 1059, in the presence of the abbots of 
Dun, Oubenbourg, and Ececkout; and on the ist of October, 1444, they 
were visited by Nicholas, suffragan bishop of Tournay. See Colgan in MSS. 
and Molanus, p. 136. 


St. Gunthiern, Abbot in Brittany 


This saint flourished in the sixth century. He was a prince in Wales, which 
he left in his youth, and retired into Armorica to live a recluse. He stopt at 
the isle of Groie, which is about a league from the mouth of the Blavet. 
Grallon was then lord of the isle, and was so edified at his conversation, 
that he bestowed on him, for founding a monastery, the land between the 
confluence of the river Isol and Ellé. For which reason even to this day, the 
abbey is called Kemperle, which in the old British language signifies the 
conflux of Ellé. One year that a prodigious swarm of insects devoured the 
corn, Guereck I., count of Vannes, dreading a famine, deputed three persons 
of quality to engage the saint’s prayers to God for turning away the scourge. 
Gunthiern sent him water which he had blessed, which he desired to be 
sprinkled over the fields, and the insects were destroyed. The count, in 
gratitude for this extraordinary blessing, gave him the land near the river 
Blavet, which was then called Vernac; but is now known by the name of 
Hervegnac or Chervegnac. The saint, it is thought, died at Kemperle. 
During the incursions of the Normans, his body was concealed in the isle of 
Groie. It was discovered in the eleventh century, and brought to the 
monastery of Kemperle,2222 which now belongs to the Benedictine Order. 
St. Gunthiern is patron of this abbey as well as of many other churches and 
chapels in Brittany. He is mentioned in ancient calendars on the 29th of 
June, but the moderns place his feast on the 3d of July. See Lobineau, Vies 
des SS. de Bretagne, p. 49. 


St. Bertran,#22° Bishop of Mans 


He seems to have been born in Poitou, and having dedicated himself to the 
service of the Church, he received the tonsure in the city of Tours. St. 
Germain, bishop of Paris invited him to his diocess, formed him to virtue, 
and, in token of esteem for his merit, made him his archdeacon. After the 
death of Baldegisil, an unworthy prelate, who sought only to enrich himself 
by the spoils of his church, St. Bertran was chosen his successor in the 
diocess of Mans in 586. At first he met some opposition from the corrupt 
manners of his people, but zealous endeavors to restore them to virtue had 
soon the deserved success. By his prudence he saved the state from a war 
which threatened it from Waroc and Windimacle, princes of Brittany. He 
was called to the court of Gontran, king of Orleans and Burgundy, to 
negotiate certain interesting matters regarding the Church. He built, 
endowed, and repaired a great number of hospitals and churches. His will, 
which he made in 615, is an esteemed piece of church-antiquity. In it are 
many considerable legacies to churches and monasteries. But what is 
singularly remarkable, we see by it, that the holy bishop enjoyed on every 
occasion the favor and protection of Fredegonda. During the troubles 
occasioned by the civil wars in France, St. Bertran was three several times 
banished from his diocess. This introduced many disorders among his 
people, which he happily removed with the assistance of Clotaire, who after 
long struggles at length united to his kingdom those of Burgundy and 
Austrasia. It is believed that he died the 30th of June, 623. But he is 
honored on the 3d of July, being the day on which his relics were translated. 
See St. Gregory of Tours, Hist.1. 8, c. 39, and1. 9, c. 18; and the saint’s will 
published with excellent notes by Papebroke, 6 Jun. and Baillet, under the 
3d of July. 


July 4" 


St. Ulric, Bishop of Ausburg, confessor 


FROM HIS ACCURATE LIFE, WRITTEN BY GERARD OF AUSBURG, IN MABILLON, SAIC. 
2, BEN. &C. SEE THE BOLLANDLSTS. 


A. D. 973. 


St. Ulric or Udalric was son of count Hucbald, and of Thietberga, daughter 
of Burchard, one of the first dukes of Higher Germany. He was born in 893, 
and was educated from seven years of age in the abbey of St. Gal. 
Guiborate, a holy virgin who lived a recluse near that monastery, foretold 
him that he should one day be a bishop, and should meet with severe trials, 
but exhorted him to courage and constancy under them. So delicate and 
tender was the complexion of the young nobleman that all who knew him 
judged he could never live long. But regularity and temperance preserved a 
life, and strengthened a constitution which excessive tenderness of parents, 
care of physicians, and all other arts would probably have the sooner worn 
out and destroyed: which cardinal Lugo shows to have often happened by 
several instances in austere religious Orders.2222 The recovery of the young 
count was looked upon as miraculous. As he grew up, his sprightly genius, 
his innocence and sincere piety, and the sweetness of his temper and 
manners charmed the good monks; and he had already made a considerable 
progress in his studies when his father removed him to Ausburg, where he 
placed him under the care of Adalberon, bishop of that city. The prelate, 
according to the custom of those times, made him his chamberlain when he 
was only sixteen years old, afterward promoted him to the first orders, and 
instituted him to a canonry in his cathedral. The young clergyman was well 
apprised of the dangers, and instructed in the duties of his state, which he 
set himself with all his strength faithfully to discharge. Prayer and study 
filled almost all his time, and the poor had much the greatest share in his 
revenues. During a pilgrimage which he made to Rome, this bishop died, 
and was succeeded by Hiltin. After his return he continued his former 
manner of life, advancing daily in fervor and devotion, and in the practices 


of humility and mortification. He was most scrupulously careful to shun as 
much as possible the very shadow of danger, especially with regard to 
temptations against purity, and it was his usual saying to others: “Take away 
the fuel, and you take away the flame.” 

Hilton dying in 924, Henry the Fowler, king of Germany, nominated our 
saint, who was then thirty-one years of age, to the bishopric of Ausburg and 
he was consecrated on Holy Innocents’ day. The Hungarians and 
Sclavonians had lately pillaged that country, murdered the holy recluse 
Saint Guiborate, whom the Germans honor as a martyr, plundered the city 
of Ausburg, and burnt the cathedral. The new bishop, not to lose time, built 
for the present a small church, in which he assembled the people, who in 
their universal distress stood in extreme need of instruction, comfort, and 
relief; all which they found so abundantly in Ulric, that every one thought 
all the calamities they had suffered sufficiently repaired by the happiness 
they enjoyed in possessing such a pastor. He excused himself from 
attending the court, knowing of what importance the presence of a bishop is 
to his flock, for which he is to give a severe account to God. The levying 
and care of his troops, which in quality of prince of the empire he was 
obliged to send to the army, he entrusted to a nephew, devoting himself 
entirely to his spiritual functions. He rose every morning at three o’clock to 
assist with his canons at matins and lauds: after which he recited the psalter, 
litany, and other prayers. At break of day he said in choir the office for the 
dead, and prime, and was present at high mass. After tierce and long private 
devotions he said mass. He only left the church after none, and then went to 
the hospital, where he comforted the sick, and every day washed the feet of 
twelve poor people, giving to each of them a liberal alms. The rest of the 
day he employed in instructing, preaching, visiting the sick, and discharging 
all the duties of a vigilant pastor. He took his frugal meal only in the 
evening before complin. In this the poor always shared with him, for whom 
and for strangers meat was served up, except on fast-days, though he never 
touched it himself. He allowed himself very little time for sleep, lay on 
Straw, and never used any linen. In Lent he redoubled his austerities and 
devotions. He made every year the visit of his whole diocess, and held a 
synod of his clergy twice a year. Upon the death of Henry1. Otho I. 
succeeded in the kingdom of Germany, between whom and his unnatural 
son Luitolf, a civil war broke out. St. Ulric strenuously declared himself 


against the rebels, who on that account harassed and plundered his diocess. 
But Arnold, count palatine, being slain before the walls of Ratisbon, St. 
Ulric obtained the king’s pardon for his son and the rest of the rebels. 

The saint had fenced the city of Ausburg with strong walls, and erected 
several fortresses to secure the people from the inroads of barbarians. This 
was a precaution of the utmost importance; for the Hungarians made a 
second incursion, and laid siege to Ausburg. The good pastor continued in 
prayer, like Moses on the mountain, for his people, whom he convened in 
frequent processions and devotions. His prayers were heard, and the 
barbarians, being seized with a sudden panic fear, raised the siege and fled 
in great confusion. They were met and cut to pieces by Otho, who, in 962, 
was crowned Emperor by the pope. St. Ulric built his cathedral in a stately 
manner, and dedicated it again to God in honor of St. Afra, the celebrated 
patroness of Ausburg, in which city she received the crown of martyrdom in 
the persecution of Dioclesian. She is commemorated on the 5th of August. 
The saint earnestly desired to resign his bishopric, and retired to the 
monastery of St. Gal, some time before his death; but met with too great 
opposition. He made a second journey of devotion to Rome, and was 
received with extraordinary marks of esteem by the pope, and at Ravenna 
by the emperor and his pious empress. Otho I. died in May, 973, and from 
that time the saint’s health began sensibly to decline. During his last 
sickness he redoubled his fervor. In his agony he caused himself to be laid 
on ashes blessed and strewed on the floor in the form of a cross, in which 
posture he died amidst the prayers of his clergy, on the 4th of July, 973, 
being about fourscore years old, and having been bishop fifty years. He was 
buried in the church of St. Afra, which at present bears his name. His 
sanctity was attested by miracles, and he was canonized by pope John XV. 
in 993. 

The saints living by faith had recourse to God in all their actions, and by 
that means drew down his blessing on their undertakings. It was the saying 
of a great man, that persons who expose themselves to many dangers and 
sins, often meet with temporal miscarriages,*2°8 like the Israelites when 
they were deceived by the Gabaonites, because they neglect to commend 
their enterprises to God by fervent prayer and to consult his will. 


St. Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 


He was born in the province of East Angles, of noble Danish parents, who, 
about the year 870, had accompanied Inguar and Hubba in their barbarous 
expedition, and had acquired a peaceable plentiful settlement in that part of 
England. Odo from a child loved the Christian religion, frequented the 
churches, and often spoke with honor of Christ to his parents; for which he 
was frequently severely chastised by them, and at length disinherited and 
turned out of doors. The young nobleman, rejoicing to see himself naked, 
and found worthy to suffer something for God, chose him for his 
inheritance; and, fearing lest by sloth he should lose the advantages he had 
already gained, resolved to give himself wholly to God, and embrace an 
ecclesiastical state. He was enabled to perform his studies by the liberality 
of the most noble and virtuous duke Athelm, who seems to have been son 
of the ealderman Athelm, who in the reign of king Ethelwulf, being assisted 
by the Dorsetshire men, had defeated the Danes near Portland, in 838. The 
duke or governor Athelm was one of the principal noblemen of England in 
the reign of king Alfred, and in the Saxon annals, is styled ealderman of 
Wiltshire. Being a most religious man, he was much taken with the piety of 
Odo. In 887 he made a devout pilgrimage to Rome, and carried thither the 
alms of king Alfred and of the West-Saxons, as the Saxon Annals testify. 
He had before that time procured Odo to be ordained priest, and made use 
of him for his confessarius, as did many others who belonged to the court. 
He recited every day the church office with him, as it was then customary 
for pious persons among the laity to do. Our saint accompanied him to 
Rome in quality of chaplain. On the road, this nobleman fell sick of a fever 
which in seven days reduced him almost to extremity. But Odo, after 
praying for him, presented him a glass of wine on which he had made the 
sign of the cross, bidding him have an entire confidence in God. Athelm 
had no sooner drunk the glass, than he found himself perfectly cured, and 
able to get on horseback. Athelm died in 898. 


Odo continued to be caressed as much as ever, and was often employed 
by the kings Alfred and his son Edward the Elder, who began his reign in 
901. King Alfred had by his wisdom and prowess raised the English 
monarchy to the highest pitch of grandeur, and the Danes who, from the 
time of the martyrdom of St. Edmund, were possessed of part of 
Northumberland, and of the kingdom of the East-Angles, were confined 
within those territories, and restrained in the eastern provinces from making 
inroads by the famous ditch running from the northern fens to the river 
Ouse, and into Suffolk, separating Mercia and the kingdom of the East- 
Angles, called at this day, from a town of that name, Reech-dike, and by the 
common people Devil’s dike. This great ditch, mentioned by the Saxon 
Annals in the reign of Edward the Elder, seems made about this time. When 
the Danes broke the truce, king Edward entirely subdued them in the 
country of the East-Angles, he also defeated the Scots, Cumbrians, and 
Welch. He built towns and fortresses in many parts of the kingdom, as 
Ethelred, earl of Mercia, and after his death his courageous and virtuous 
widow Ethelfleda, daughter to king Alfred, did in the middle counties. But 
nothing reflects greater honor on the name of this king, and on his wise 
counsellors, than the body or code of laws which he added to those of his 
father Alfred,2222 in enacting which the Danish king of the East-Angles, 
Guthrun, or rather Guthrun’s successor, Eoric, concurred. In these laws only 
pecuniary fines are prescribed for theft, and most other crimes; for which 
capital punishments were not generally instituted before the thirteenth 
century. Edward the Elder reigned twenty-four years, and dying in 925 was 
buried in the monastery which his father Alfred had founded at Winchester. 

Athelstan, his eldest son, reigned fourteen years with great prudence and 
valor. His father Edward having extinguished the kingdom of the Danes 
among the East-Angles, Athelstan expelled them out of Northumberland; 
obliged the Welch to pay him a considerable annual tribute; and in 938 
vanquished also the Scots. For their king, Constantine, protecting the Danes 
in Northumberland under their last king Guthfrith and his son Anlaff, drew 
on himself the arms of king Athelstan, who marched with his victorious 
army to the very north of Scotland, in 934, as William of Malmesbury 
relates. In the same year Constantine invaded England with a great army of 
Scots, Danes, and Irish, another Anlaff, king of Dublin and some of the 


Western Islands, coming over to his assistance. Athelstan met them at 
Brunanburgh, a place at present unknown, near the Humber, and with his 
valiant West-Saxons attacking Anlaff, whilst his cousin Turketil, at the head 
of the Lon doners, fell on the Scots, he gained a most complete victory, 
which he ascribed to the intercession of Saint John of Beverly. Having on 
the other side driven the Welch out of Exeter he founded there a noble 
monastery, which was afterward made the cathedral when the bishopric was 
removed from Crediton to that city. Alfred of Beverly calls Athelstan the 
first monarch of all England, though out of modesty he never assumed that 
title, but left it to his brother Edred to take. For after the extinction of the 
Danish kingdom in Northumberland, and the death of Ethelfleda, countess 
of Mercia, there remained no petty sovereign in his dominions, which had 
always been the case from Egbert to his time. Athelstan also subdued the 
Welch and the Scots, and according to our historians made not only the 
former, but likewise the latter tributary, though this the Scottish writers 
deny with regard to their country. King Athelstan was a great lover of 
peace, piety, and religion: he was devout affable to all, learned himself, and 
a patron of learned men; and he was as much admired and beloved by his 
subjects for his humility and humanity as he was feared by enemies and 
rebels for his military skill and invincible courage. He framed many good 
laws, in which he inflicted chiefly pecuniary penalties for crimes; for which 
purpose he fixed for every offence a value or price according to every one’s 
rank and estate. This great king reposed an entire confidence in the 
prudence and sanctity of his chaplain, and not content to make use of his 
counsels in his most weighty concerns, he carried him with him in his war, 
that he might always animate himself to virtue by his example and holy 
advice. The kingdom of the West-Saxons was for some time all comprised 
under the diocess of Winchester, till in the reign of king Ina, about the year 
705, the see of Shirburne was erected, and in 905 that of Wilton for 
Wiltshire, though these two sees were again united and fixed at Salisbury in 
1046 King Athelstan about the beginning of his reign procured St. Odo to 
be chosen second bishop of Wilton, according to Le Neve’s Fasti, though 
some say of Shirburne. Nevertheless, the saint was obliged often to attend 
the king, and was present at the great battle of Brunanburgh, against the 
Danes, Scots, and Irish, in which Athelstan, being attacked by Anlaff, and 
almost surrounded by enemies, having also broken or lost his sword, called 


aloud for help. St. Odo ran in upon this occasion, and first discovered to the 
king a sword hanging by his side, which was thought to have been sent 
from heaven, with which, animated by the saint, he gained one of the most 
glorious and advantageous victories that ever was won by the English 
nation. 

Athelstan dying in 941, left the crown to his brother Edmund, at that time 
only eighteen years of age. This prince reduced a second time the 
Northumbers and Anlaff the Dane, who had again revolted: and governed 
by the wise counsels of St. Odo, he enacted many wholesome laws, 
especially to prevent family feuds and murders. By one of these it is 
ordained that if several thieves combine together, the eldest shall be hanged, 
the rest whipped thrice. This seems the first law by which robbery was 
punished in England by death. The king was religious and valiant, and 
being a judge of men, reposed an entire confidence in St. Odo, who, in 942, 
was translated to the metropolitan see of Canterbury. The saint had 
consented to his first promotion with great reluctance. But he opposed the 
second a long time with a dread which saints are usually filled with on such 
occasions. He alleged first, his unworthiness, secondly, the canons against 
translations, and thirdly, that he was no monk. His two first difficulties were 
overruled; and as to the third, he at length consented to receive the 
Benedictin habit from the hands of the abbot of Fleuri, now St. Bennet’s on 
the Loire, a house then famous for its regularity. The abbot was therefore 
invited into England for this purpose, or according to others, St. Odo 
travelled to Fleuri, and received the habit from his hands; after which he 
was installed archbishop. King Edmund was assassinated by Leof, an 
outlawed thief, who had insolently seated himself at the king’s table, in a 
great banquet which the king gave on the feast of St. Austin, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 948. 

Edmund left two sons very young, Edwy and Edgar, but was succeeded 
by his brother Edred, in whose days happened the following miracle, related 
by Eadmer in his exact life of our saint; also by William of Malmesbury, 
and the Chronicles of the Church of Canterbury, quoted in Parker’s British 
Antiquities, and Du Pin.2282 Some of the clergy at Canterbury being 
tempted to doubt of the real presence of Christ’s body in the holy eucharist, 
St. Odo begged by his prayers that God would be pleased mercifully to 


demonstrate to them the truth of this sacred mystery; and at this petition, 
whilst he was saying mass in his cathedral, at the breaking of the host, 
blood was seen by all the people distilling from it into the chalice; the saint 
called up to the altar those who labored under the temptation before- 
mentioned, and others then present, to bear witness to the miracle. Full of 
gratitude, they afterward celebrated with their archbishop a solemn 
thanksgiving for this wonderful miracle, in which Christ had manifested 
himself visible in the flesh to their corporeal eyes. King Edred died in 955, 
after a lingering illness, which he sanctified by the most edifying patience 
and acts of devotion, having reigned nine years and a half. He took the title 
of king of Great Britain, as he styles himself in a charter which he gave to 
the abbey of Croyland, recited by Ingulphus. In another, given to the abbey 
of Reculver,22®! he calls himself Monarch of all England. 

Edwy, the eldest son of king Edmund, succeeded next to the throne, and 
was crowned at Kingston by St. Odo. But being a youth abandoned to 
excessive lust, after the coronation dinner he left his bishops and nobles to 
go to his mistress Ethelgiva, who was his own near relation. St. Dunstan, 
then abbot of Glastenbury, reproved him by order of St. Odo, but was 
banished by the tyrant, and the monks turned out of Glastenbury and many 
other monasteries. St. Odo exerted his zeal against the adulteress, but the 
king repaired to Gloucester when she fled to that city. The enormities of his 
reign stirred up the Mercians and Northumbers to take up arms against him, 
and to crown his younger brother Edgar. Edwy retained the kingdom of the 
West-Saxons till his death, which happened in 959, according to Florence of 
Worcester and Laud’s copy of the Saxon annals. 

Edgar exceedingly honored St. Odo, recalled St. Dunstan, and advanced 
him to the bishopric of Worcester. He reigned about sixteen years in 
uninterrupted peace and prosperity, till his death in 975, beloved by all his 
subjects, and revered by foreigners. William of Malmesbury and Florence 
of Worcester mention his two great fleets, said to have consisted of three 
thousand six hundred ships, with which he yearly scoured the British seas; 
and he had six or eight petty kings often to wait on him, namely, Kenneth of 
the Scots, Malcolm of Cumberland, Maccus, lord of Man and the Isles, and 
five princes of Wales, who all rowed his galley from Chester down the river 
Dee. These princes of Wales were the successors of Howel Dha, the wise 


legislator and powerful prince of all Wales.22®2 King Edgar’s salutary laws 
are chiefly to be ascribed to St. Odo and St. Dunstan. This great king, by the 
direction of these holy men, set himself earnestly to repair the damages 
which the Church and State had received under the tyranny of his brother. 

St. Odo never intermitted the daily instruction of his clergy and flock, 
notwithstanding his great age, and strenuously labored to advance daily in 
the divine love. He died in 961. His relics, when his shrine was plundered at 
the change of religion, seem to have been deposited under a small tomb 
which is seen at this day in the same place where the shrine formerly stood. 
His name was famous in our English Martyrologies. For his virtue he was 
usually styled whilst living, Odo se gode, that is, in the Saxon language, 
Odo the Good. The Constitutions of St. Odo seem charges delivered by him 
to the clergy.22©3 The laws of the kings Athelstan, Edmund, and Edgar, are 
part laws of the State, part of the Church. They were enacted in general 
assemblies or synods, and are for the most part to be ascribed to St. Odo. 
See Matthew of Westminster, Florence of Worcester, and the life of St. Odo, 
written, not by Osbern the famous monk of Canterbury, in 1070, as 
Mabillon conjectured, Sec. Ben. V. p. 203, but by Eadmer, the disciple of 
St. Anselm, in 1121, as Henry Wharton demonstrates in his Preface, vol. 2, 
p. 10, Anglia Sacra. The Life of St. Odo, written by Osbern, and quoted by 
William of Malmesbury, seems nowhere to be extant. The History of St. 
Odo is compiled by Ericus Pantopidanus in his Gesta Danorum extra 
Daniam. Hafnie. 1740. t. 2, § 2, § 8, p. 157. 


St. Sisoes or Sisoy, Anachoret in Egypt 


After the death of St. Antony, St. Sisoes was one of the most shining lights 
of the Egyptian deserts. He was an Egyptian by birth. Having quitted the 
world from his youth, he retired to the desert of Scete, and lived some time 
under the direction of abbot Hor. The desire of finding a retreat yet more 
unfrequented induced him to cross the Nile and hide himself in the 
mountain where Saint Antony died some time before. The memory of that 
great man’s virtues being still fresh, wonderfully supported his fervor. He 
imagined he saw him, and heard the instructions he was wont to deliver to 
his disciples; and he strained every nerve to imitate his most heroic 
exercises, the austerity of his penance, the rigor of his silence, the almost 
unremitting ardor of his prayer, insomuch that the reputation of his sanctity 
became so illustrious as to merit the full confidence of all the neighboring 
solitaries. Some even came a great distance to be guided in the interior 
ways of perfection; and, in spite of the pains he took, he was forced to 
submit his love of silence and retreat to the greater duty of charity. He often 
passed two days without eating, and was so rapt in God that he forgot his 
food, so that it was necessary for his disciple Abraham to remind him that it 
was time to break his fast. He would sometimes be even surprised at the 
notice, and contend that he had already made his meal; so small was the 
attention he paid to the wants of his body.22®4 His prayer was so fervent that 
it often passed into ecstasy. At other times his heart was so inflamed with 
divine love, that, scarce able to support its violence, he only obtained relief 
from his sighs, which frequently escaped without his knowledge, and even 
against his will.226° It was a maxim with him, that a solitary ought not to 
choose the manual labor which is most pleasing to him.22®° His ordinary 
work was making baskets. He was tempted one day as he was selling them, 
to anger; instantly he threw the baskets away and ran off. By efforts like 
these to command his temper he acquired a meekness which nothing could 
disturb. His zeal against vice was without bitterness; and when his monks 


fell into faults, far from affecting astonishment or the language of reproach, 
he helped them to rise again with a tenderness truly paternal.22®2 When he 
once recommended patience and the exact observance of rules, he told the 
following anecdote: “Twelve monks, benighted on the road, observed that 
their guide was going astray. This, for fear of breaking their rule of silence, 
they forbore to notice, thinking within themselves that at daybreak he 
would see his mistake and put them in the right road. Accordingly, the 
guide discovering his error, with much confusion, was making many 
apologies; when the monks being now at liberty to speak, only said, with 
the greatest good humor, ‘Friend, we saw very well that you went out of 
your road; but we were then bound to silence.” The man was struck with 
astonishment, and very much edified at this answer expressive of such 
patience and strictness of observance.”2268 

Some Arians had the impudence to come to his mount, and utter their 
heresy before his disciples. The saint, instead of an answer, desired one of 
the monks to read St. Athanasius’s treatise against Arianism, which at once 
stopped their mouths and confounded them. He then dismissed them with 
his usual good temper. St. Sisoes was singularly devoted to humility; and in 
all his advices and instructions to others, held constantly before their eyes 
this most necessary virtue. A recluse saying to him one day, “Father, I 
always place myself in the presence of God;” he replied, “It would be much 
more your advantage to place yourself below every creature, in order to be 
securely humble.” Thus, while he never lost sight of the divine presence, it 
was ever accompanied with the consciousness of his own nothingness and 
misery.22©2 “Make yourself little,” said he to a monk, “renounce all sensual 
satisfactions, disengage yourself from the empty cares of the world, and you 
will find true peace of mind”2222 To another, who complained that he had 
not yet arrived at the perfection of St. Antony, he said, “Ah! if I had but one 
only of that great man’s feelings, I would be all one flame of divine 
love.”2241 Notwithstanding his extraordinary mortifications, they appeared 
so trifling in his mind, that he called himself a sensual man, and would have 
every one else to be of the same opinion.224 If charity for strangers 
sometimes constrained him to anticipate dinner-hour, at another season, by 
way of indemnification, he protracted his fast, as if his body were indebted 
to so laudable a condescension.22 He dreaded praise so much, that in 


prayer, as was his custom, with hands lifted up to heaven, when sometimes 
he apprehended observation, he would suddenly drop them down. He was 
always ready to blame himself, and saw nothing praiseworthy in others 
which did not serve him for an occasion to censure his own 
lukewarmness.22“4 On a visit of three solitaries wanting instruction, one of 
them said, “Father, what shall I do to shun hell-fire?” He made no reply. 
“And for my part,” added another, “how shall I escape the gnashing of 
teeth, and the worm that never dies?” “What also will become of me,” 
concluded the third, “for every time I think on utter darkness I am ready to 
die with fear?” Then the saint breaking silence, answered, “I confess that 
these are subjects which never employ my thoughts, and as I know that God 
is merciful, I trust he will have compassion on me. You are happy,” he 
added, “and I envy your virtue. You speak of the torments of hell, and your 
fears on this account must be powerful guards against the admission of sin. 
Alas! then, it is I should exclaim, What shall become of me? I, who am so 
insensible as never even to reflect on the place of torments destined to 
punish the wicked after death. Undoubtedly this is the reason I am guilty of 
so much sin.” The solitaries retired much edified with this humble reply.22 
The saint said one time, “I am now thirty years praying daily that my Lord 
Jesus may preserve me from saying an idle word, and yet I am always 
relapsing.” This could only be the language which humility dictates; for he 
was singularly observant of the times of retirement and silence, and kept his 
cell constantly locked to avoid interruption, and always gave his answers to 
those who asked his advice in the fewest words.228 The servant of God, 
worm out with sickness and old age, yielded at last to his disciple 
Abraham’s advice, and went to reside a while at Clysma, a town on the 
border, or at least in the neighborhood of the Red Sea.22” Here he received 
a visit from Ammon, or Amun, abbot of Raithe, who, observing his 
affliction for being absent from his retreat, endeavored to comfort him by 
representing that his present ill state of health wanted the remedies which 
could not be applied in the desert. “What do you say,” returned the saint, 
with a countenance full of grief, “was not the ease of mind I enjoyed there 
everything for my comfort?” He was not at ease till he returned to his 
retreat, where he finished his holy course. The solitaries of the desert 
assisting at his agony, heard him, as Rufinus relates, cry out, “Behold, abbot 


Antony, the choir of prophets and the angels come to take my soul.” At the 
Same time his countenance shone, and being some time _interiorly 
recollected with God, he cried out anew, “Behold! our Lord comes for me.” 
At the instant he expired, his cell was perfumed with a heavenly odor.2228 
He died about the year 429, after a retreat of at least sixty-two years in St. 
Antony’s Mount. His feast is inserted in the Greek Menologies on the 6th of 
July; and in some of the Latin Calendars on the 4th of the same month. See 
Rosweide, Cotelier, Tillemont, t. 12, p. 453, and the Bollandists ad diem 6 
Julii, t. 2, p. 280. 

This saint must not be confounded with two other Sisoes, who lived in 
the same age. One, surnamed the Theban, lived at Calamon, in the territory 
of Arsinoe. Another had his cell at Petra. It is of Sisoes the Theban that the 
following passage is related, though some authors by mistake have ascribed 
it to St. Sisoes of Sceté. A certain recluse having received some offence, 
went to Sisoes to tell him that he must have revenge. The holy old man 
conjured him to leave his revenge to God, to pardon his brother, and forget 
the injury he had received. But seeing that his advice had no weight with 
him, “At least,” said he, “let us both join in an address to God,” then 
standing up, he prayed thus aloud: “Lord, we no longer wan your care of 
our interests or your protection, since this monk maintains that we can and 
ought to be our own avengers.” This extraordinary petition exceedingly 
moved the poor recluse, and throwing himself at the saint’s feet, he begged 
his pardon, protesting that from that moment he would forget he had ever 
been injured.22“ This holy man loved retirement so much that he delayed 
not a moment even in the church after the mass to hasten to his cell. This 
was not to indulge self-love or an affected singularity, but to shun the 
danger of dissipation, and enjoy in silence and prayer the sweet 
conversation of God. For at proper seasons, especially when charity 
required it, he was far from being backward in giving himself to the duties 
of society. Such was his self-denial that he seldom or ever eat bread. 
However, being invited one time by the neighboring solitaries to a small 
repast, in condescension, and to show how little he was guided by self-will, 
observing that it would be agree able, “I will eat,” said he, “bread, or 
anything you lay before me.”2282 See Bulteau, Hist. Mon. d’Orient,1. 1, c. 


3, n. 7, p. 56. Tillemont, t. 12, and Pinius, one of the continuators of 
Bollandus, on the 6th of July. 


St. Bertha, Widow 


ABBESS OF BLANGY IN ARTOIS 


She was the daughter of count Rigobert and Ursana, related to one of the 
kings of Kent in England. In the twentieth year of her age she was married 
to Sigefroi, by whom she had five daughters, two of whom, Gertrude and 
Deotila, were saints. After her husband’s death, she put on the veil in the 
nunnery which she had built at Blangy in Artois, a little distance from 
Hesdin. Her daughters Gertrude and Deotila followed her example. She was 
persecuted by Roger or Rotgar, who endeavored to asperse her with king 
Thierri III. to revenge his being refused Gertrude in marriage. But this 
prince, convinced of the innocence of Bertha, then abbess over her nunnery, 
gave her a kind reception, and took her under his protection. On her return 
to Blangy, Bertha finished her nunnery, and caused three churches to he 
built, one in honor of St. Omer, another she called after St. Vaast, and the 
third in honor of St. Martin of Tours. And then, after establishing a regular 
observance in her community, she left St. Deotila abbess in her stead, 
having shut herself in a cell, to be employed only in prayer. She died about 
the year 725. A great part of her relics are kept at Blangy.22®! See Mabillon, 
sec. 3, Ben. part. 1, p. 451, Bulteau, Hist. de |’Ordre de St. Benoit, t. 2,1. 4, 
c. 31, and Baillet on the 4th of July. 


St. Finbar, Abbot 


AND FOUNDER OF A FAMOUS MONASTERY IN THE ISLE OF CRIMLEN, BETWEEN 
KINSELECH AND DESIES 


See Colgan in MSS. ad 4 Julii. He is not to be confounded with St. Finbar, 
the first bishop of Cork, who is honored on the 25th of September. 


St. Bolcan, Abbot 


A disciple of St. Patrick in Ireland. His relics remain at Kilmore, i. e. Great 
Cell, where his monastery stood. See Colgan. ib 


July 5" 


St. Peter of Luxemburg, C. 


CARDINAL, BISHOP OF METZ 


From his life, written by John de la Marche, his professor in laws, the year 
after his death, with the notes of Pinius the Bollandist, Julii, t. 1, p. 486. See 
also the bull of his beatification in Mirus, and a history of a great number 
of miracles wrought by his intercession and relics in Pinius, ib. His life is 
compiled by a Celestine monk from original authentic MSS. kept in the 
houses of the Celestines at Avignon Paris, Nantes, &c., printed at Paris in 
1681. 


A. D. 1387. 


The most illustrious houses of the dukes and counts of Luxemburg and St. 
Pol, not only have held for several centuries the first rank among the 
nobility of the Low Countries, but vie with most royal families in Europe; 
the former having given five emperors to the Germans, several kings to 
Hungary and Bohemia, a queen to France, and innumerable renowned 
heroes, whose great actions are famous in the histories of Europe and the 
East. But none of their exploits have reflected so great a lustre on these 
families as the humility of our Saint Peter. He was son to Guy of 
Luxemburg, count of Ligny, and to Maud, countess of St. Pol; and was born 
at Ligny, a small town in Lorrain, in the diocess of Toul, in 1369. He was 
nearly related to the emperor Wenceslas, Sigismund, king of Hungary, and 
Charles VI., king of France. He lost his pious father at three years of age, 
and his most virtuous mother a year after; but his devout aunt, the countess 
of Orgieres and countess dowager of St. Pol,2284 took care of his education, 
and made a prudent choice of most virtuous persons whom she placed about 
him. By the excellent example and precepts of his masters, and the strong 
impressions of an early grace, he seemed formed by nature to perfect virtue. 
In his tender age the least sallies of the passions seemed rather prevented 
than subdued; and his ardor in the pursuit of virtue so far surpassed the 


ordinary capacity of children of his tender age, that it was a matter of 
astonishment to all that knew him. His assiduity and fervor in prayer, his 
secret self-denials, great abstemiousness, and, above all, his love of 
humility in an age when others are usually governed only by the senses, 
seemed a miracle of divine grace. He made a private vow of perpetual 
chastity before he was seven years of age, and he contrived by a hundred 
little artifices that no poor person should ever be dismissed wherever he 
was without an alms. At ten years of age he was sent to Paris, where he 
studied Latin, philosophy, and the canon law. In the meantime his eldest 
brother Valeran, count of St. Pol, was taken prisoner by the English in a 
battle in which they defeated the French and Flemings in Flanders. Upon 
the news that his brother was made prisoner and sent to Calais, Peter, in 
1381, interrupted his studies, went over to London, and delivered himself 
up a hostage for his brother till his ransom should be paid. The English 
were charmed with his extraordinary virtue, and after he had stayed a year 
in London, generously gave him his liberty, saying his word was a sufficient 
pledge and security for the ransom stipulated. King Richard II. invited him 
to his court; but Peter excused himself, and hastened back to Paris to his 
studies. His watchings and fasts were very austere, and he made no visits 
but such as were indispensable, or to persons of extraordinary virtue, from 
whose conversation and example he might draw great spiritual advantage 
for the benefit of his own soul. With this view he often resorted to Philip of 
Maisiers, a person eminently endowed with the double spirit of penance and 
prayer, who, having been formerly chancellor of the kingdoms of Jerusalem 
and Cyprus, led for twenty-five years a retired life in the convent of the 
Celestines in Paris, without taking any vows, or professing that Order. From 
this devout servant of God our saint received important instructions and 
advice, which gave him great light in the exercises of prayer, and in the 
paths of interior spiritual perfection. 

In 1383 his brother, the count of St. Pol, obtained for him a canonry in 
our Lady’s at Paris; which ecclesiastical preferment was to him a new 
motive to increase his fervor in the divine service. His devotion and 
assiduity in choir, his charity towards all, his innocence, his perfect spirit of 
mortification, and his meekness, edified exceedingly the whole city; and the 
modesty with which he endeavored to conceal his virtues was like a fine 
transparent veil through which they shone with redoubled lustre. His 


humility was most conspicuous, of which the following instance, among 
others, is recorded: When a young clerk refused to carry the cross at a 
solemn procession, the new canon took it up, and carried it with so much 
devotion, that the whole city was struck with admiration to see him. Peter 
strove only to advance in humility and Christian perfection: this was the 
sole point which he had in view in all his actions and undertakings; and he 
was very far from aspiring to the least ecclesiastical dignity. But the 
reputation of his extraordinary sanctity reaching Avignon, Clement VII., 
who, in the great schism, was acknowledged by France for true pope, 
nominated him archdeacon of Dreux, in the diocess of Chartres, and soon 
after, in 1384, bishop of Metz, his great sanctity and prudence seeming to 
many a sufficient reason for dispensing with his want of age. But Peter’s 
reluctance and remonstrances could only be overcome by a scruple which 
was much exaggerated to him, that by too I obstinate a disobedience he 
would offend God. He made his public entry at Metz barefoot, and riding 
on an ass, to imitate the humility of our Redeemer. He would suffer no other 
magnificence on that occasion than the distribution of great arms and 
largesses among the poor; nor would he admit any attendants but what 
might inspire modesty and piety. 

He had no sooner taken possession of his church than with the suffragan, 
Bertrand, a Dominican, who was given him for his assistant, and 
consecrated bishop of Thessaly, he performed the visitation of his diocess, 
in which he everywhere corrected abuses, and gave astonishing proofs of 
his zeal, activity, and prudence. He divided his revenues into three parts, 
allotting one to his church, a second to the poor, and reserving a third for 
himself and family, though the greatest share of this he added to the portion 
of the poor. On fast-days commanded by the Church he took no other 
sustenance than bread and water; and he fasted in the same austere manner 
all Advent, and all Mondays, Fridays, and Saturdays throughout the year. 
When several towns had revolted from him and created for themselves new 
magistrates his brother, the count of St. Pol, reduced them to their duty by 
force of arms. The holy bishop was exceedingly mortified at this accident, 
and out of his own patrimony made amends to every one even among the 
rebels for all losses they had sustained, which unparalleled charity gained 
him all their hearts. Though he was judged, by those who were best 
acquainted with his interior, during his whole life never to have stained his 


baptismal innocence by any mortal sin, he had so high an idea of the purity 
in which a soul ought always to appear in the divine presence, especially 
when she approaches the holy mysteries, that he went every day to 
confession with extraordinary compunction, and bewailed the least 
imperfections with many tears. The very shadow of the least sloth or failing 
in any action affrighted him. In the year 1384, Clement VII., soon after he 
had nominated him bishop, created him cardinal, under the title of St. 
George, and in 1386 called him to Avignon, and obliged him to reside there 
near his person. Peter continued all his former austerities in the midst of a 
court, till Clement commanded him to mitigate them for the sake of his 
health, which seemed to be in a declining condition. His answer was: “Holy 
Father, I shall always be an unprofitable servant, but I can at least obey.” He 
desired to compensate for what he lost in the practices of penance by 
redoubling his alms-deeds. By his excessive charities his purse was always 
empty; his table was most frugal, his family very small, his furniture mean, 
and his clothes poor, and these he never changed till they were worn out. It 
seemed that he could not increase his alms, yet he found means to do it by 
distributing his little furniture and his equipage among the indigent, and 
selling for them the episcopal ring which he wore on his finger. Everything 
about him breathed an extraordinary spirit of poverty, and published his 
affection for the poor. At his death his whole treasure amounted only to 
twenty-pence. In all his actions he seemed attentive only to God; and he fell 
into raptures sometimes in the street, or whilst he waited on the pope at 
court. An ancient picture of the saint is kept in the collegiate church of our 
Lady at Autun, in which he is painted In an ecstasy, and in which are 
written these words which he was accustomed frequently to repeat: 
“Contempt of the world, contempt of thyself: rejoice in thy own contempt, 
but despise no other person.” 

Ten months after his promotion to the dignity of cardinal, the saint was 
seized with a sharp fever, which so much undermined his constitution that 
his imperfect recovery was succeeded by a dangerous slow fever. For his 
health he was advised to retire to Villeneuve, an agreeable town situate 
opposite to Avignon, on the other side of the Rhone. He was glad by this 
opportunity to see himself removed from the noise and hurry of the court. 
During his last illness he went to confession twice every day; never passed 
a day without receiving the holy communion; and the constant union of his 


soul with God, and the tenderness of his devotion, seemed continually to 
increase as he drew near his end. His brother Andrew coming to see him, 
the saint spoke to him with such energy on the vanity of the world, and on 
the advantages of piety, that his words left a deep impression on his heart 
during his whole life. This brother afterward taking holy orders was made 
bishop of Cambray, and became one of the most holy prelates of that age. 
Our saint recommended to him in particular his sister Jane of Luxemburg, 
whom he had induced to make a vow of perpetual chastity, and whose 
whole life was a perfect pattern of Christian perfection. Saint Peter sent her 
by this brother a small treatise containing certain rules of perfection, which 
he had drawn up for her. Finding his strength quite exhausted, he desired 
and received the last sacraments; after which he called all his servants, and 
as they stood weeping round his bed, he begged their pardon for not having 
edified them by his example as he ought to have done. He then conjured 
them all to promise to do for his sake one thing which he was going to ask 
of them. To this they most readily engaged themselves. But they were much 
surprised when he ordered them to take a discipline which lay under his 
pillow, and every one to give him many stripes on his back, in punishment 
for the faults he had committed in regard to them, who were, as he said, his 
brethren in Christ and his masters. Notwithstanding their extreme 
unwillingness they were obliged to comply with his request in order to 
satisfy him. After this act of penance and humiliation, he conversed with 
God in silent prayer till he gave up his innocent soul into his hands, on the 
2d of July, 1387, being eighteen years old, wanting eighteen days. Though 
he had the administration of a diocess, he had not received priestly orders, 
but seems to have been deacon, and his dalmatic is shown at Avignon. He 
was buried without pomp, according to his orders, in the church-yard of St. 
Michael. 

On account of many miracles that were wrought both before and after his 
interment, the citizens of Avignon built a rich chapel over his grave. The 
convent and church of the Celestines have been since built over that very 
spot, and in this church is the saint’s body at present enshrined under a 
stately mausoleum. The history of the miracles which have been wrought at 
his tomb fills whole volumes. A famous one in 1432, moved the city of 
Avignon to choose him for its patron. It is related as follows: A child about 
twelve years old fell from a high tower in the palace of Avignon upon a 


sharp rock, by which fall his skull was split, his brains dashed out, and his 
body terribly bruised. The father of the child, almost distracted at this 
accident, ran to the place, and falling on his knees with many tears, 
implored the intercession of St. Peter. Then gathering up the scattered 
bloody pieces of the child’s skull, he carried them with the body in a sack, 
and laid them on the saint’s tomb. The people and the Celestine monks 
joined their earnest prayers; and after some time the child returned to life, 
and was placed upon the altar that all might see him thus wonderfully raised 
from the dead. This miracle happened on the 5th of July, on which day the 
festival of the saint has ever since been celebrated at Avignon. After 
juridical informations on his life and miracles, the bull of his beatification 
was published by the true pope Clement VII. of the family of Medicis, in 
1527. 

St. Peter was a saint from the cradle, because he always strove to live 
only for God, and his divine honor. If one spark of that ardent love of God 
which inflamed the saints in their actions animated our breasts, it would 
give wings to our souls in all we do. We should devote ourselves every 
moment to God with our whole strength; and by our fidelity, and by the 
purity and fervor of our intention, we should with the saints make all our 
actions perfect sacrifices of our hearts to him. “God considers not how 
much, but with how ardent an affection the thing is given,” says St. 
Cyprian.2283 And, as St. Ambrose writes,22°4 “Thy affection stamps the 
name and value on thy action. It is just rated at so much as is the ardor from 
which it proceeds. See how just is this judge—He asks thy own soul what 
value he is to set on thy work.” 


St. Modwena, a Noble Irish Virgin 


Having led a religious life several years in her own country, she came into 
England in the reign of king Ethelwolf, about the year 840. That pious and 
great king being acquainted with her sanctity, committed to her care the 
education of his daughter Editha, and founded for her the monastery of 
Pollesworth, near the forest of Arden in Warwickshire, which flourished till 
the dissolution, bearing usually the name of St. Editha, its patroness and 
second abbess. St. Modwena had before established two famous nunneries 
in Scotland, one at Stirling, the other in Edinburgh. She made some other 
pious foundations in England, but to apply herself more perfectly to the 
sanctification of her own soul, she led during seven years in anachoretica 
life in an isle in the Trent, which was called Andresey from the apostle St. 
Andrew, in whose honor she procured her oratory to be dedicated. When the 
great abbey of Burton-upon-Trent was founded in the year 1004, it was 
dedicated under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin and St. Modwena, and 
was enriched with the relics of this saint, which were translated thither from 
Andresey; whence Leland calls the monastery of Burton Modwenestow. 
See Pinius the Bollandist, t. 2, Julij, p. 241. Tanner’s Notitia Mon. &c. 


St. Edana, or Edaene, in Ireland, V 


She is titular saint of the parish of new Tuamia, in the diocess of Elphin, 
and another in that of Tuam. A famous holy well bears her name, much 
resorted to by the sick. See Colgan, ad 5 Jul. 


July 6" 


St. Palladius, B. C. 


APOSTLE OF THE SCOTS2222 


FROM ST. PROSPER AND OTHER HISTORIANS, QUOTED BY USHER, ANTIQ. BRIT. 
ECCLES. C. 16, P. 416, 424: KEITH. CAT EPISC. SCOT P. 233; AND THE BOLLANDISTS 6 
JUL. T. 2, JUL. P. 286. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 450 


The name of Palladius shows this saint to have been a Roman, and most 
authors agree that he was deacon of the church of Rome. At least St. 
Prosper in his chronicle informs us, that when Agricola, a noted Pelagian, 
had corrupted the churches of Britain with the insinuation of that 
pestilential heresy, pope Celestine, at the instance of Palladius the deacon, 
in 429, sent thither St. Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, in quality of his 
legate, who, having ejected the heretics, brought back the Britons to the 
Catholic faith. The concern of Palladius for these islands stopped not here; 
for it seems not to be doubted, but it was the same person of whom St. 
Prosper again speaks, when he afterwards says, that in 431 pope Celestine 
sent Palladius, the first bishop, to the Scots then believing in Christ. From 
the lives of SS. Albeus, Declan, Ibar. and Kiaran Saigir, Usher shows222& 
that these four saints preached separately in different parts of Ireland, which 
was their native country before the mission of St. Patrick. St. Ibar had been 
converted to the faith in Britain; the other three had been instructed at 
Rome, and were directed thence back into their own country, and according 
to the histories of their lives, were all honored with the episcopal character. 
St. Kiaran Saigir (who is commemorated on the 5th of March) preceded St. 
Patrick in preaching the gospel to the Ossorians, and was seventy-five years 
of age on St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland. Hence it is easy to understand what 
is said of St. Palladius, that he was sent bishop to the Scots believing in 
Christ: though the number of Christians among them must have been then 
very small. St. Prosper, in his book against the Author of the 


conferences,2282 having commended pope Celestine for his care in 
delivering Britain from the Pelagian heresy, adds, that “he also ordained a 
bishop for the Scots, and thus, whilst he endeavored to preserve the Roman 
island Catholic, he likewise made a barbarous island Christian.” Usher 
observes that this can be understood only of Ireland; for though part of 
North-Britain was never subject to the Romans, and the greatest part of it 
was then inhabited by the Picts, yet it never could be called a distinct island. 
It is also clear from Tertullian, Eusebius, St. Chrysostom, and others, that 
the light of the gospel had penetrated among the Picts beyond the Roman 
territories in Britain, near the times of the apostles. These people, therefore, 
who had lately begun to receive some tincture of the faith when our saint 
undertook his mission, were doubtless the Scots who were settled in 
Ireland. 

The Irish writers of the lives of St. Patrick say, that Palladius had 
preached in Ireland a little before St. Patrick, but that he was soon banished 
by the king of Leinster, and returned to North Britain, where they tell us he 
had first opened his mission. It seems not to be doubted but he was sent to 
the whole nation of the Scots, several colonies of whom had passed from 
Ireland into North Britain, and possessed themselves of part of the country, 
since called Scotland.2288 After St. Palladius had left Ireland, he arrived 
among the Scots in North Britain, according to St. Prosper, in the consulate 
of Bassus and Antiochus, in the year of Christ 431.2282 He preached there 
with great zeal, and formed a considerable church. The Scottish historians 
tell us, that the faith was planted in North Britain about the year 200, in the 
time of king Donald, when Victor was pope of Rome. But they all 
acknowledge that Palladius was the first bishop in that country, and style 
him their first apostle.222° The saint died at Fordun, the capital town of the 
little county of Mernis, fifteen miles from Aberdeen to the south, about the 
year 450. His relics were preserved with religious respect in the monastery 
of Fordun, as Hector Boetius222! and Camden testify. In the year 1409, 
William Scenes, archbishop of St. Andrew’s and primate of Scotland, 
enclosed them in a new shrine enriched with gold and precious stones. His 
festival is marked on the 6th of July in the Breviary of Aberdeen and the 
Scottish Calendars; but in some of the English on the 15th of December. 
Scottish writers, and calendars of the middle ages, mention St. Servanus 


and St. Ternan as disciples of St. Palladius, and by him made bishops, the 
former of Orkney, the latter of the Picts. But from Usher’s chronology it 
appears that they both lived later. 

It is easy to conceive how painful and laborious the mission of this saint 
must have been; but where there is ardent love, labor seems a pleasure, and 
either is not felt or is a delight. It is a mark of sloth and impatience for a 
man to count his labors, or so much as to think of pains or sufferings in so 
glorious an undertaking. St. Palladius surmounted every obstacle which a 
fierce nation had opposed to the establishment of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. Ought not our hearts to be impressed with the most lively sentiments 
of love and gratitude to our merciful God, for having raised up such great 
and zealous men, by whose ministry the light of true faith has been 
conveyed to us. 


St. Julian, Anchoret 


This saint was carried away captive from some Western country when he 
was very young, and sold for a slave in Syria. For some years he much 
aggravated the weight of his chains by his impatience under them; till 
having the happiness to receive the light of faith he found them exceedingly 
lightened by the comfort which religion afforded him. A right use of his 
afflictions from that moment contributed much to the sanctification of his 
soul. Not long after, he recovered his liberty by the death of his master, and 
immediately in the fervor of his devotion dedicated himself to the service of 
God in an austere monastery in Mesopotamia. He frequently resorted to the 
great St. Ephrem for advice and instructions in the exercises of virtue; and 
that holy man went often to see him, that he might edify himself by his 
saintly conversation. This learned doctor of the Syriac church tells us, that 
he could not forbear always admiring the sublime sentiments and spiritual 
lights with which God favored a man who appeared in the eyes of the world 
ignorant and a barbarian. Julian was of a robust body, inured to labor, but he 
weakened and emaciated it by great austerities. He worked with his hands, 
making sails for ships; and wept almost continually at the consideration of 
his past sins, and of the divine judgments. St. Ephrem tells us that he often 
admired to find that in the copies of the holy Bible after Julian had used 
them some days, several words were effaced, and others rendered scarcely 
legible, though the manuscripts were entire and fair before; and that the 
holy man candidly confessed to him when he one day asked him the reason, 
that the tears which he shed in reading often blotted out letters and words. 
Our saint always looked upon himself as a criminal, trembling, and 
expecting every moment the coming of his judge to call him to an account. 
It is easy to imagine how remote such a disposition of mind was from being 
capable of entertaining the very thought of amusements. His extreme 
humility appeared in his words, dress, and all his actions. He had much to 
suffer from certain tepid and slothful monks, but regarded himself as happy 


to meet with so favorable opportunities of redeeming his sins, and of 
exercising acts of penance, patience, meekness, and charity. Prayer was 
almost the uninterrupted employment of his heart. He made in his little cell 
a kind of a sepulchre, where he lived retired for greater solitude whenever 
his presence was not required at duties of the community. He assisted at the 
divine office without ever moving his body, keeping his whole attention 
fixed on God, as if he had been standing before the tribunal of his sovereign 
judge. Saint Ephrem assures us that God honored him with the gift of 
miracles. Sozomen writes22%2 that his life was so austere, that he seemed 
almost to live without a body. Thus he spent twenty-five years in his 
monastery, purifying his soul by patience, obedience, and the labors of 
penance. He passed to a glorious immortality about the year 370. See his 
life written by his friend St. Ephrem, Op. t. 3, p. 254, ed. Vatic. 


St. Sexburgh, Abbess 


She was daughter of Anna the religious king of the East-Angles, and his 
devout queen Hereswide, sister to St. Hilda. A pious education laid in her 
the foundation of that eminent sanctity for which she was most conspicuous 
during the whole course of her life. She was given in marriage to 
Ercombert, king of Kent, a prince of excellent dispositions, which she 
contributed exceedingly to improve by her counsels and example. She had a 
great share in all his zealous undertakings for promoting virtue and the 
happiness of his people, especially in extirpating the last remains of idolatry 
in his dominions, and in enforcing the observance of Lent, and other 
precepts of the Church, by wholesome laws. Her virtue commanded the 
reverence, and her humility and devotion raised the admiration of all her 
subjects; and her goodness and unbounded charity gained her the love of 
all, especially the poor. She had a longing desire to consecrate herself 
wholly to God in religious retirement, and that others at least might attend 
the divine service for her night and day without impediment, she began in 
her husband’s lifetime to found a monastery of holy virgins in the isle of 
Sheppey, on the coast of Kent, which she finished after his death in 664, 
whilst her son Egbert sat on the throne. Here she assembled seventy-four 
nuns, but hearing of the great sanctity of St. Etheldreda at Ely, and being 
desirous to live in greater obscurity, and to be more at liberty to employ all 
her thoughts on heaven, she left the kingdom of Kent, and retired to Ely 
before the year 679, in which she was chosen to succeed her sister St. 
Etheldreda, or Audry, in the government of that house. Sixteen years after 
she caused the body of that saint to be taken up, and passed herself to bliss 
in a good old age, on the 6th of July, toward the end of the seventh century. 
Her monastery in Sheppey, called Le Mynstre in Sheppey, was destroyed by 
the Danes, but rebuilt in 1130, and consecrated by William, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. Sexburgh; and it 
subsisted in the hands of Benedictin nuns till the dissolution of abbeys. St. 


Ermenilda, daughter of king Ercombert and St. Sexburgh, was married to 
Wulpher, king of Mercia, but after his death retired to Ely, near her mother 
and her two aunts St. Audry and St. Withburg, three daughters of king 
Anna. St. Wereburgh, daughter of St. Ermenilda and king Wulpher, was a 
nun at Hearburgh (which seems to have been near Stanford or Croyland). 
Her relics were venerated at Hearburgh, till in the ninth century they were 
removed to Leicester. See the life of St. Sexburgh in Capgrave; also Bede 
and Narratio as Sanctis qui in Anglia quiescunt, in Hickes, Diss. Epistol. p. 
117. Thesaur. t. 1, and Monast. Anglic. t. 1, p. 88, et 152. Weever’s Funeral 
Monuments, p. 283, and Kalendarium in quo annotantur dies obittis 
Sororum Monastern de Sheppey. MS. Bibliot. Cotton. 


St. Goar, Priest, C 


Aquitain gave this saint his birth and education; but out of a desire of 
serving God entirely unknown to the world, in 519 he travelled into 
Germany, and settling in the territory of Triers, he shut himself in his cell, 
and arrived at such an eminent degree of sanctity as to be esteemed the 
oracle and miracle of the whole country. He resolutely refused the 
archbishopric of Triers, and died in 575. Round his cell arose the town of 
St. Guver, on the left bank of the Rhine between Wesel and Boppard. See 
Brower and Pinius the Bollandist, t. 2, Julij, p. 328. 


St. Moninna, Virgin 


Of Sliabh-Cuillin, i. e. Mount Cullen, where she led a most holy life in 
austere penance and heavenly contemplation. She died in 518, and is much 
honored in that part of Ireland. See Calgan ad 6 Jul. 


July 7" 


St. Panteenus 


FATHER OF THE CHURCH 


SEE ST. JEROM, CATAL. CLEM. ALEX. AND EUSEBIUS. ALSO CEILLIER, T. 2, P. 237. 


This learned father and apostolic man flourished in the second age. He was 
by birth a Sicilian, by profession a stoic philosopher. For his eloquence he is 
styled by St. Clement of Alexandria the Sicilian Bee. His esteem for virtue 
led him into an acquaintance with the Christians, and being charmed with 
the innocence and sanctity of their conversation he opened his eyes to the 
truth. He studied the holy scriptures under the disciples of the apostles, and 
his thirst after sacred learning brought him to Alexandria in Egypt, where 
the disciples of St. Mark had instituted a celebrated school of the Christian 
doctrine. Panteenus sought not to display his talents in that great mart of 
literature and commerce; but his great progress in sacred learning was after 
some time discovered, and he was drawn out of that obscurity in which his 
humility sought to live buried. Being placed at the head of the Christian 
school some time before the year 179, which was the first of Commodus, by 
his learning and excellent manner of teaching he raised its reputation above 
all the schools of the philosophers, and the lessons which he read, and 
which were gathered from the flowers of the prophets and apostles, 
conveyed light and knowledge into the minds of all his hearers, as St. 
Clement of Alexandria, his eminent scholar, says of him. The Indians who 
traded to Alexandria, entreated him to pay their country a visit, in order to 
confute their Brachmans. Hereupon he forsook his school, and was 
established by Demetrius, who was made bishop of Alexandria in 189, 
preacher of the gospel to the Eastern nations. Eusebius tells us that St. 
Pantenus found some seeds of the faith already sown in the Indies, and a 
book of the gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew, which St. Bartholomew had 
carried thither. He brought it back with him to Alexandria, whither he 
returned after he had zealously employed some years in instructing the 
Indians in the faith. The public school was at that time governed by S. 


Clement, but St. Panteenus continued to teach in private till in the reign of 
Caracalla, consequently before the year 216, he closed a noble and excellent 
life by a happy death, as Rufinus writes.2222 His name is inserted in all 
Western Martyrologies on the 7th of July. 

The beauty of the Christian morality, and the sanctity of its faithful 
professors, which by their charms converted this true philosopher, appear 
nowhere to greater advantage than when they are compared with the 
imperfect and often false virtue of the most famous sages of the heathen 
world.22%4 Intc what contradictions and gross errors did they fall, even 
about the divinity itself and the sovereign good! To how many vices did 
they give the name of virtues! How many crimes did they canonize! It is 
true they showed indeed a zeal for justice, a contempt of riches and 
pleasures, moderation in prosperity, patience in adversities, generosity, 
courage, and disinterestedness. But these were rather shadows and 
phantoms than real virtues, if they sprang from a principle of vanity and 
pride, or were infected with the poison of interestedness or any other 
vitiated intention, which they often betrayed, nay, sometimes openly 
avowed, and made a subject of their vain boasts. 


St. Willibald, Bishop of Aichstadt, C. 


He was son of the holy king St. Richard, and was born about the year 704 in 
the kingdom of the West-Saxons, about the place where Southampton now 
stands. When he was three years old his life was despaired of in a violent 
sickness; but when all natural remedies proved unsuccessful, his parents 
carried him and laid him at the foot of a great cross which was erected in a 
public place near their house, according to the custom in Catholic countries 
to this day. There they poured forth their prayers with great fervor, and 
made a promise to God that in case the child recovered they would 
consecrate him to the divine service. God accepted their pious offering, and 
the child was immediately restored to his health. St. Richard kept the child 
two years longer at home, but only regarded him as a sacred depositum 
committed to him by God; and when he was five years old placed him 
under the abbot Egbald, and other holy tutors in the monastery of Waltheim. 
The young saint, from the first use of his reason, in all his thoughts and 
actions seemed to aspire only to heaven, and his heart seemed full only of 
God and his holy love. He left this monastery about the year 721, when he 
was seventeen years old, and his brother Winibald nineteen, to accompany 
his father and brother in a pilgrimage of devotion to the tombs of the 
apostles at Rome, and to the Holy Land. They visited many churches in 
France on their road; but St. Richard died at Lucca, where his relics are still 
venerated in the church of St. Fridian, and he is commemorated in the 
Roman Mar tyrology on the 7th of February. The two sons went on to 
Rome, and there took the monastic habit. 

Above two years after this, Winibald having been obliged to return to 
England, St. Willibald with two or three young Englishmen set out to visit 
the holy places which Christ had sanctified by his sacred presence on earth. 
They added most severe mortifications to the incredible fatigues of their 
journey, living only on bread and water, and at land using no other bed than 
the bare ground. They sailed first to Cyprus and thence into Syria. At 


Emesa St. Willibald was taken by the Saracens for a spy, was loaded with 
irons, and suffered much in severe confinement for several months, till 
certain persons who were charmed with his wonderful virtue, and moved 
with compassion for his disaster, satisfied the caliph of his innocence, and 
procured his enlargement. The holy pilgrims expressed their gratitude to 
their benefactors, and pursued their journey to the holy places. They 
resolved in visiting them to follow our Divine Redeemer in the course of his 
mortal life; and therefore they began their devotions at Nazareth. Our saint 
passed there some days with his companions in the continual contemplation 
of the infinite mercies of God in the great mystery of the incarnation; and 
the sight of the place in which it was wrought drew from his eyes streams of 
devout tears during all the time of his stay in that town. From Nazareth he 
went to Bethlehem, and thence into Egypt, making no account of the 
fatigues and hardships of his journey, and assiduously meditating on what 
our Blessed Redeemer had suffered in the same. He returned to Nazareth, 
and thence travelled to Cana, Capharnaum, and Jerusalem. In this last place 
he made a long stay to satisfy his fervor in adoring Christ in the places 
where he wrought so many great mysteries, particularly on the mountains of 
Calvary and Olivet, the theatres of his sacred death and ascension. He 
likewise visited all the famous monasteries, lauras, and hermitages in that 
country, with an ardent desire of learning and imitating all the most perfect 
practices of virtue, and whatever might seem most conducive to the 
sanctification of his soul. The tender and lively sentiments of devotion with 
which his fervent contemplation on the holy mysteries of our redemption 
inspired him at the sight of all those sacred places, filled his devout soul 
with heavenly consolations, and made on it strong and lasting impressions. 
In his return a severe sickness at Acon exercised his patience and 
resignation. After seven years employed in this pilgrimage he arrived safe 
with his companions in Italy. 

The celebrated monastery of Mount Cassino having been lately repaired 
by pope Gregory II. the saint chose that house for his residence, and his 
fervent example contributed very much to settle in it the primitive spirit of 
its holy institute during the ten years that he lived there. He was first 
appointed sacristan, afterward dean or superior over ten monks, and during 
the last eight years porter, which was an office of great trust and importance 
and required a rooted habit of virtue which might suffer no abatement by 


external employs and frequent commerce with seculars. It happened that in 
738 St. Boniface coming to Rome begged of pope Gregory III. that 
Willibald, who was his cousin, might be sent to assist him in his missions in 
Germany. The pope desired to see the monk, and was much delighted with 
the history of his travels, and edified with his virtue. In the close of their 
conversation he acquainted him of bishop Boniface’s request. Willibald 
desired to go back at least to obtain the leave and blessing of his abbot; but 
the pope told him his order sufficed, and commanded him to go without 
more ado into Germany. The saint replied that he was ready to go 
wheresoever his holiness should think fit. Accordingly he set out for 
Thuringia where St. Boniface then was, by whom he was ordained priest. 
His labors in the country about Aichstadt, in Franconia and Bavaria, were 
crowned with incredible success, and he was no less powerful in words than 
in works. 

In 746 he was consecrated by St. Boniface bishop of Aichstadt. This 
dignity gave his humility much to suffer, but it exceedingly excited his zeal. 
The cultivation of so rough a vineyard was a laborious and painful task; but 
his heroic patience and invincible meekness overcame all difficulties. His 
charity was most tender and compassionate, and he had a singular talent in 
comforting the afflicted. He founded a monastery which resembled in 
discipline that of Mount Cassino, to which he often retired. But his love of 
solitude diminished not his pastoral solicitude for his flock. He was 
attentive to all their spiritual necessities, he visited often every part of his 
charge, and instructed all his people with indefatigable zeal and charity. His 
fasts were most austere, nor did he allow himself any indulgence in them or 
in his labors on account of his great age, till his strength was entirely 
exhausted. Having labored almost forty-five years in regulating and 
sanctifying his diocess, he died at Aichstadt on the 7th of June, 790, being 
eighty-seven years old. He was honored with miracles, and buried in his 
own cathedral. Pope Leo VII. canonized him in 938. In 1270 the bishop 
Hildebrand built a church in his honor, into which his relics were translated, 
and are honorably preserved to this day; but a portion is honored at Furnes 
in Flanders. See the three lives of St. Willibald written by contemporary 
authors, especially that by a nun of his sister St. Walburga’s monastery. She 
gives from the saint’s own relation a curious and useful description of the 
Holy Land, as it stood in that age; which is rendered more curious by the 


notes of Mabillon, and those of Basnage in his edition of Canisius’s Lect. 
Antique. On St. Willibald, see Solier the Bollandist, t. 2, Julij, p. 485. 


St. Hedda, B. C. 


He was an English Saxon, a monk of the monastery of St. Hilda, and was 
made bishop of the West-Saxons in 676. He resided first at Dorchester near 
Oxford, but afterward removed his see to Winchester. King Ceadwal going 
to Rome to be baptized died there, and was buried in the church of St. Peter 
in 688. His kinsman Ina succeeded him in the throne.2222 In his wise and 
wholesome laws, the most ancient extant among those of our English Saxon 
kings, enacted by him in a great council of bishops and ealdermen in 693, 
he declares that in drawing them up he had been assisted by the counsels of 
St. Hedda and St. Erconwald.222° In these laws theft is ordained to be 
punished with cutting off a hand or a foot; robbery on the highway, 
committed by a band not under seven in number, with death, unless the 
criminal redeem his life according to the estimation of his head. Church 
dues are ordered to be paid under a penalty of forty shillings; and if any 
master order a servant to do any work on a Sunday, the servant is made free 
and the master amerced thirty shillings. St. Hedda governed his church with 
great sanctity about thirty years, and departed to the Lord on the 7th of July, 
705. Bede2224 and William of Malmesbury assure us, that his tomb was 
illustrated by many miracles. His name is placed in the Roman 
Martyrology. See Solier the Bollandist, t. 2, Julij, p. 482. 


St. Edelburga, V. 


She was daughter to Anna king of the East Angles, and out of a desire of 
attaining to Christian perfection, went into France, and there consecrated 
herself to God in the monastery of Faremoutier, in the forest of Brie, in the 
government of which she succeeded its foundress St. Fara. After her death 
her body remained uncorrupt, as Bede testifies.2228 She is honored in the 
Roman, French, and English Martyrologies on this day.2222 In these latter 
her niece St. Earcongota is named with her. She was daughter to 
Earconbercht king of Kent, and of St. Sexburga; accompanied St. Edelburga 
to Faremoutier, and there taking the veil with her, lived a great example of 
all virtues, and was honored after her happy death by many miracles, as 
Bede relates. Hereswide, the wife of king Anna, the mother of many saints, 
after the death of her husband, retired also into France, and consecrated 
herself to God in the famous monastery of Cale or Chelles, five leagues 
from Paris, near the marne (founded by St. Clotilda, but chiefly endowed by 
St. Bathildes), where she persevered, advancing daily in holy fervor to her 
happy death. See the history of the monastery of Chelles in the sixth tome 
of the late history of the diocess of Paris, by Abbé Lebeuf, and Solier on 
this day, p. 481, &c. 


St. Felix, Bishop of Nantes, C. 


The most illustrious among the bishops of Nantes was saint Felix, a person 
of the first rank in Aquitain, some say of Bourges in the First Aquitain; 
others more probably think of the Second Aquitain on the sea-coast and 
nearer Brittany. In the world he was more illustrious by his virtue, his 
eloquence, and learning, than by his dignities and high birth. The Greek 
language was as familiar to him as his own; he was a poet and orator, and 
seems from Fortunatus’s expression to have written a panegyric on the 
queen St. Radegundes in verse., He had been married when he was called to 
succeed Evemer, the holy bishop of Nantes, toward the close of the year 
549, in the 37th year of his age. His zeal for discipline and good order 
appeared in the regulations he made for his own diocess, and in the decrees 
of the third council of Paris in 557, in the second of Tours in 566, and the 
fourth of Paris in 573. His charity to the poor had no other bounds but those 
of their necessities, and considering that the revenues of the Church were 
the patrimony of the poor, he reserved to himself only the prudent and 
troublesome administration of them for their use. He sold for them and the 
Church his own patrimony, and made it his study and earnest endeavor that 
no one in his diocess should pass unrelieved in distress. His predecessor had 
formed a project of building a cathedral within the walls of the city of 
Nantes, which Felix executed in the most magnificent manner. Fortunatus 
describes it to have been composed of three naves, of which the middle was 
supported by great pillars. A great cupola was raised in the middle. The 
church was covered with tin, and within was only azure, gold, mosaic, 
paintings, pilasters, foliages, various figures, and other ornaments. 
Euphronius archbishop of Tours, and the bishops of Angers, Mans, Rennes, 
Poitiers, and Angouleme performed the dedication; no bishop of the Britons 
was invited to the ceremony; for which it appears that their commerce with 
the French was not entirely free. The Britons were then possessed of no 
lands in the diocess of Nantes except the territory of Croisic, in which was 


the palace of Aula Quiriaca or Guerrande, vulgarly Warand, probably so 
called from Guerech I. the British count of Vannes, who resided there. 
Canao, one of his successors, when Felix was made bishop, had put to death 
three of his brothers, and held a fourth named Macliau in prison. St. Felix 
by his intercession saved his life, and obtained his liberty. St. Gregory of 
Tours complains that bishop Felix had been prepossessed by false 
informations against Peter, Gregory’s brother, and accused him of favoring 
an unworthy nephew; but in other places bears testimony to his eminent 
sanctity, which is much extolled by Fortunatus and others. Guerech II. 
count of Vannes, plundered the diocesses of Rennes and Vannes, and 
repulsed the troops which king Chilperic sent against him; but, at the 
entreaties of St. Felix, withdrew his forces, and made peace. The holy 
prelate died on the 8th of January in 584, the seventieth year of his age, of 
his episcopal dignity thirty-three. 

He is honored at Nantes, of which he was the sixteenth bishop from St. 
Clair, on the 7th of July, the day of the translation of his relics. See 
Fortunatus,1. 3, c. 4, 5, 6, 7. St. Gregory of Tours,1. 5, c. 5. Ceillier, t. 16, p. 
562. M. Travers, Histoire abrégée des Evéques de Nantes, tome 7, part 2, 
des Mémoires de Littérature recueillis par P. Desmolets de |’Oratoire. 
Stilting the Bollandist, t. 2, Jul. p. 470. Lobineau, Vies des SS de Bretagne, 
p. 121. 


St. Benedict XI. Pope, C. 


His family name was Nicholas Bocasini. He was a native of Treviso, which 
city was then an independent commonwealth, but since the year 1336 is 
subject to that of Venice. He was born in 1240, and studied first at Treviso, 
and afterwards at Venice, where, at fourteen years of age, he took the habit 
of St. Dominick. He seemed desirous to set no bounds to his fervor and 
fidelity in the practice of every means of improving his soul daily in virtue: 
and, during fourteen years, enriched his mind with an uncommon store of 
sacred learning. After this term he was appointed professor and preacher at 
Venice and Bologna, and with incredible fruit communicated to others those 
spiritual riches which he had treasured up in silence and retirement, being 
always careful by the same means to preserve and increase his own stock. 
He wrote several sermons and comments on the holy scripture, which are 
still extant. He was chosen provincial of Lombardy, and, in 1296, the ninth 
general of his Order. On that occasion, by a pathetic circular letter,242° he 
exhorted his brethren to a love of poverty, humility, retirement, prayer, 
charity, and obedience. In 1297 he was sent by Boniface VIII. nuncio into 
France, to be the mediator of peace between that nation and the English; 
and was created cardinal during his residence there in 1298. Nothing but the 
strict command of his Holiness could have obliged him to accept that 
dignity, which cost him many tears. He was made soon after bishop of 
Ostia, and dean of the sacred college; and in 1301 went legate a latere into 
Hungary, to endeavor to compose the differences which divided that nation 
into factions, and had already laid it waste by a dreadful civil war; in which 
cardinal Boncasini succeeded to a miracle. He also abolished in that country 
several superstitious practices, and other abuses and scandals. He afterward 
exerted his zeal in Austria and at Venice, being successively legate in both 
those places. 

Boniface VII. dying on the 11th of October, 1303, the cardinals entered 
the conclave on the 21st of the same month, and on the day following 


unanimously chose our saint pope. He was seized with trembling at the 
news; but being compelled to acquiesce, was crowned on the following 
Sunday, He continued his former practices of humility, mortification, and 
penance. When his mother came to his court in rich attire, he refused to see 
her till she had put on again her former mean apparel. Rome was at that 
time torn by civil divisions, especially by the factions of the Colonnas 
against the late pope, but the moderation, meekness, and prudence of our 
Saint soon restored the whole country to perfect tranquillity. He pardoned 
the Colonnas and other rebels, Sciarra Colonna and William of Nogaret 
excepted, who remained under the former sentence of proscription. He 
pacified Denmark, and other kingdoms of the North, and appeased the State 
and Church of France. He reconciled the cities of Venice and Padua without 
effusion of blood. He joined his zealous endeavors with Helena, queen of 
Servia, in the conversion of her son Orosius. This good pope died the 
martyr of peace, to make which reign over the whole Christian world he 
seemed only to have lived. Having sat only eight months and seventeen 
days, he departed this life at Perugia, on the 6th of July, in the year of our 
Lord, 1304, of his age sixty-three. Some say he died of poison secretly 
given him by the contrivance of certain wicked men who were enemies to 
the public tranquillity. He was honored by miracles, examined and 
approved by the bishop of Perugia, and attested by Platina and other 
historians. See Conc. t. 10, also his life collected by Pagi, in his Annals, and 
in an express work by the late learned Dominican, F. Peter Thomas 
Campana; and Vie de S. Benoit XI. ou Caractére de la Sainteté du B. Benoit 
XI. a Toulouse, 1739. See also F. Touron, Hommes Illustres, t. 1,1. 7, p. 
655, and Benedict XIV. de Canoniz, t. 4, Append. and in his new Roman 
Martyrology on the 7th of July. 


July 8" 


St. Elizabeth, Queen of Portugal 


FROM HER AUTHENTIC LIFE, WRITTEN BY A FRANCISCAN FRIAR; MARIANA, AND 
OTHER SPANISH HISTORIANS SEE JANNING THE BOLLANDIST, JULI, T. 2, A.D. DIEM 4, 
P. 169. 


A. D. 1336. 


St. Elizabeth was daughter of Peter III. king of Arragon, and grand- 
daughter of James I. who had been educated under the care of St. Peter 
Nolasco, and was surnamed the Saint, and from the taking of Majorca and 
Valentia, Expugnator or the Conqueror. Her mother, Constantia was 
daughter of Manfred king of Sicily, and grandchild to the Emperor Frederic 
II. Our saint was born in 1271, and received at the baptismal font by the 
name of Elizabeth, from her aunt, St. Elizabeth of Hungary, who had been 
canonized by Gregory IX. in 1235. Her birth established a good 
understanding between her grandfather James, who was then on the throne, 
and her father, whose quarrel had divided the whole kingdom. The former 
took upon himself the care of her education, inspired her with an ardor for 
piety above her age, though he died in 1276 (having reigned sixty-three 
years), before she had completed the sixth year of her age. 

Her father succeeded to the crown, and was careful to place most virtuous 
persons about his daughter, whose example might be to her a constant spur 
to all virtue. The young princess was of a most sweet and mild disposition, 
and from her tender years had no relish for anything but what was 
conducive to piety and devotion. It was doing her the most sensible pleasure 
if any one promised to lead her to some chapel to say a prayer. At eight 
years of age she began to fast on vigils, and to practise great self-denials; 
nor could she bear to hear the tenderness of her years and constitution 
alleged as a reason that she ought not to fast or macerate her tender body. 
Her fervor made her eagerly to desire that she might have a share in every 
exercise of virtue which she saw practised by others, and she had been 
already taught that the frequent mortification of the senses, and still more of 


the will, is to be joined with prayer to obtain the grace which restrains the 
passions, and prevents their revolt. How little is this most important maxim 
considered by those parents who excite and fortify the passions of children, 
by teaching them a love of vanities, and indulging them in gratifications of 
sense! If rigorous fasts suit not their tender age, a submission of the will, 
perfect obedience, and humble modesty, are in no time of life more 
indispensably to be inculcated; nor is any abstinence more necessary than 
that by which children are taught never to drink or eat out of meals, to bear 
several little denials in them without uneasiness, and never eagerly to crave 
anything. The easy and happy victory of Elizabeth over herself was owing 
to this early and perfect temperance, submissiveness, and sincere humility. 
Esteeming virtue her only advantage and delight, she abhorred romances 
and idle entertainments, shunned the usual amusements of children, and 
was an enemy to all the vanities of the world. She could bear no other songs 
than sacred hymns and psalms; and from her childhood said every day the 
whole office of the breviary, in which no priest could be more scrupulously 
exact. Her tenderness and compassion for the poor made her, even in that 
tender age, to be styled their mother. 

At twelve years of age she was given in marriage to Dionysius, king of 
Portugal. That prince had considered in her, birth, beauty, riches, and 
sprightliness of genius, more than virtue; yet he allowed her an entire 
liberty in her devotions, and exceedingly esteemed and admired her 
extraordinary piety. She found no temptation to pride in the dazzling 
splendor of a crown, and could say with Esther, that her heart never found 
any delight in the glory, riches, and grandeur with which she was 
surrounded. She was sensible that regularity in our actions is necessary to 
virtue, this being in itself most agreeable to God, who shows in all his 
works how much he is the lover of order; also a prudent distribution of time 
fixes the fickleness of the human mind, hinders frequent omissions of pious 
exercises, and is a means to prevent our being ever idle and being governed 
by humor and caprice in what we do, by which motives a disguised self- 
love easily insinuates i self into our ordinary actions. Our saint therefore 
planned for herself a regular distribution of her whole time, and of her 
religious exercises, which she never interrupted, unless extraordinary 
occasions of duty or charity obliged her to change the order of her daily 
practices. She rose very early every morning, and after a long moming 


exercise, and a pious meditation, she recited matins, lauds and prime of the 
Church office. Then she heard mass, at which she communicated frequently 
every week. She said every day also the little office of our Lady, and that of 
the dead: and in the afternoon had other regular devotions after even-song 
or vespers. She retired often into her oratory to her pious books, and allotted 
certain hours to attend her domestic affairs, public business, or what she 
owed to others. All her spare time she employed in pious reading, or in 
working for the altar, or the poor, and she made her ladies of honor do the 
like. She found no time to spend in vain sports and recreations, or in idle 
discourse or entertainments. She was most abstemious in her diet, mean in 
her attire, humble, meek, and affable in conversation, and wholly bent upon 
the service of God in all her actions. Admirable was her spirit of 
compunction, and of holy prayer; and she poured forth her heart before God 
with most feeling sentiments of divine love, and often watered her cheeks 
and the very ground with abundant tears of sweet devotion. Frequent 
attempts were made to prevail with her to moderate her austerities, but she 
always answered that if Christ assures us that his spirit cannot rind place in 
a life of softness and pleasure, mortification is nowhere more necessary 
than on the throne, where the passions find more dangerous incentives. She 
fasted three days a week, many vigils besides those prescribed by the 
Church; all Advent; a Lent of devotion, from the feast of St. John Baptist to 
the feast of the Assumption; and soon after this she began another Lent, 
which she continued to St. Michael’s day. On all Fridays and Saturdays, on 
the eves of all festivals of the Blessed Virgin and the apostles, and on many 
other days, her fast was on bread and water. She often visited churches and 
places of devotion on foot. 

Charity to the poor was a distinguishing part of her character. She gave 
constant orders to have all pilgrims and poor strangers provided for with 
lodging and necessaries. She made it her business to seek out and secretly 
relieve persons of good condition who were reduced to necessity, yet out of 
shame durst not make known their wants. She was very liberal in furnishing 
fortunes to poor young women, that they might marry according to their 
condition, and not be exposed to the danger of losing their virtue. She 
visited the sick, served them, and dressed and kissed their most loathsome 
sores. She founded in different parts of the kingdom many pious 
establishments, particularly an hospital near her own palace at Coimbra, a 


house for penitent women who had been seduced into evil courses, at 
Torres-Novas, and an hospital for foundlings, or those children who, for 
want of due provision, are exposed to the danger of perishing by poverty, or 
the neglect and cruelty of unnatural parents. She was utterly regardless of 
her own conveniences, and so attentive to the poor and afflicted persons of 
the whole kingdom, that she seemed almost wholly to belong to them; not 
that she neglected any other duties which she owed to her neighbor, for she 
made it her principal study to pay to her husband the most dutiful respect, 
love, and obedience, and bore his injuries with invincible meekness and 
patience. Though king Dionysius was a friend of justice, and a valiant, 
bountiful, and compassionate prince, yet he was, in his youth, a worldly 
man, and defiled the sanctity of the nuptial state with abominable lusts. The 
good queen used all her endeavors to reclaim him, grieving most sensibly 
for the offence of God, and the scandal given to the people; and she never 
ceased to weep herself, and to procure the prayers of others for his 
conversion. She strove to gain him only by courtesy, and with constant 
Sweetness and cheerfulness cherished his natural children, and took great 
care of their education. By these means she softened the heart of the king, 
who, by the succor of a powerful grace, rose out of the filthy puddle in 
which he had wallowed for a long time, and kept ever after the fidelity that 
was due to his virtuous consort. He instituted the order of Christ in 1318; 
founded, with a truly royal magnificence, the university of Coimbra, and 
adorned his kingdom with public buildings. His extraordinary virtues, 
particularly his liberality, justice, and constancy, are highly extolled by the 
Portuguese, and after his entire conversion, he was the idol and glory of his 
people. A little time before his perfect conversion there happened an 
extraordinary accident. The queen had a very pious, faithful page, whom 
she employed in the distribution of her secret alms. A wicked fellow-page 
envying him on account of this favor, to which his virtue and services 
entitled him, treacherously suggested to his majesty that the queen showed 
a fondness for that page. The prince, who by his own sensual heart was 
easily inclined to judge ill of others, gave credit to the slander, and resolved 
to take away the life of the innocent youth. For this purpose he gave order 
to a lime-bumer, that if on such a day he sent to him a page with this errand 
to inquire, “Whether he had fulfilled the king’s commands?” he should take 
him and cast him into the lime-kiln, there to be burnt; for that death he had 


justly incurred, and the execution was expedient for the king’s service. On 
the day appointed he despatched the page with this message to the lime- 
kiln; but the devout youth on the road passing by a church, heard the bell 
ring at the elevation at mass, went in and prayed there devoutly; for it was 
his pious custom, if he ever heard the sign given by the bell for the 
elevation, always to go thither, and not depart till mass was ended. It 
happened, on that occasion, that as the first was not a whole mass, and it 
was with him a constant rule to hear mass every day, he stayed in the 
church, and heard successively two other masses. In the meantime, the king, 
who was impatient to know if his orders had been executed, sent the 
informer to the lime-kiln, to inquire whether his commands had been 
obeyed; but as soon as he was come to the kiln, and had asked the question, 
the man, supposing him to be the messenger meant by the king’s order, 
seized him, and threw him into the burning lime, where he was soon 
consumed. Thus was the innocent protected by his devotion, and the 
slanderer was overtaken by divine justice. The page who had heard the 
masses went afterward to the lime-kiln, and having asked whether his 
majesty’s commands had been yet executed, brought him back word that 
they were. The king was almost out of himself with surprise when he saw 
him come back with this message, and being soon informed of the 
particulars, he easily discovered the innocence of the pious youth, adored 
the divine judgments, and ever after respected the great virtue and sanctity 
of his queen. 

St. Elizabeth had by the king two children, Alphonsus, who afterward 
succeeded his father, and Constantia, who was married to Ferdinand IV., 
king of Castille. This son, when grown up, married the infanta of Castille, 
and soon after revolting against his own father, put himself at the head of an 
army of malecontents. St. Elizabeth had recourse to weeping, prayer, 
fasting, and almsdeeds, and exhorted her son in the strongest terms to return 
to his duty, conjuring her husband at the same time to forgive him. Pope 
John XXII. wrote to her, commending her religious and prudent conduct; 
but certain court flatterers whispering to the king that she was suspected of 
favoring her son, he, whom jealousy made credulous, banished her to the 
city of Alanquer. The queen received this disgrace with admirable patience 
and peace of mind, and made use of the opportunity which her retirement 
afforded, to redouble her austerities and devotions. She never would 


entertain any correspondence with the malecontents, nor listen to any 
suggestions from them. The king himself admired her goodness, meekness, 
and humility under her disgrace; and shortly after called her back to court, 
and showed her greater love and respect than ever. In all her troubles she 
committed herself to the sweet disposal of divine providence, considering 
that she was always under the protection of God, her merciful father. 

Being herself of the most sweet and peaceable disposition, she was 
always most active and industrious in composing all differences between 
neighbors, especially in averting war, with the train of all the most terrible 
evils which attend it. She reconciled her husband and son, when their 
armies were marching one against the other; and she reduced all the 
subjects to duty and obedience. She made peace between Ferdinand IV., 
king of Castille, and Alphonsus de la Cerda, his cousin-german, who 
disputed the crown: likewise between James II., king of Arragon, her own 
brother, and Ferdinand IV., the king of Castille, her son-in-law. In order to 
effect this last she took a journey with her husband into both those 
kingdoms, and to the great satisfaction of the Christian world, put a happy 
period to all dissensions and debates between those states. After this 
charitable work, king Dionysius, having reigned forty-five years, fell sick. 
St. Elizabeth gave him most signal testimonies of her love and affection, 
scarce ever leaving his chamber during his illness, unless to go to the 
church, and taking infinite pains to serve and attend him. But her main care 
and solicitude was to secure his eternal happiness, and to procure that he 
might depart this life in sentiments of perfect repentance and piety. For this 
purpose she gave bountiful alms, and caused many prayers and masses to be 
said. During his long and tedious illness he gave great marks of sincere 
compunction, and died at Santaren, on the 6th of January, 1325. As soon as 
he had expired, the queen retired into her oratory, commended his soul to 
God, and consecrating herself to the divine service, put on the habit of the 
third Order of Saint Francis. She attended the funeral procession, with her 
husband’s corpse, to Odiveras, where he had chosen his burying-place in a 
famous church of Cistercian monks. After a considerable stay there, she 
made a pilgrimage to Compostella, and returning to Odiveras, celebrated 
there her husband’s anniversary with great solemnity; after which she 
retired to a convent of Clares, which she had begun to rebuild before the 
death of her husband. She was desirous to make her religious profession, 


but was diverted from that design for some time upon a motive of charity, 
that she might continue to support an infinity of poor people by her alms 
and protection. She therefore contented herself at first with wearing the 
habit of the third Order, living in a house which she built contiguous to her 
great nunnery, in which she assembled ninety devout nuns. She often visited 
them, and sometimes served them at table, having for her companion in this 
practice of charity and humility her daughter-in-law, Beatrix, the queen then 
reigning. However, by authentic historical proofs it is evinced that before 
her death she made her religious profession in the aforesaid third Order, as 
pope Urban VIII., after mature discussion of those monuments, has 
declared.2404 

A war being lighted up between her son Alphonsus IV., surnamed the 
brave, king of Portugal, and her grandson, Alphonsus XI., king of Castille, 
and armies being set on foot, she was startled at the news, and resolved to 
set out to reconcile them, and extinguish the fire that was kindling. Her 
servants endeavored to persuade her to defer her journey, on account of the 
excessive heats, but she made answer that she could not better expend her 
health and her life than by seeking to prevent the miseries and calamities of 
a war. The very news of her journey disposed both parties to peace. She 
went to Estremoz, upon the frontiers of Portugal and Castille. where her son 
was; but she arrived ill of a violent fever, which she looked upon as a 
messenger sent by God to warn her that the time was at hand wherein he 
called her to himself. She strongly exhorted her son to the love of peace and 
to a holy life; she confessed several times, received the holy viaticum on 
her knees at the foot of the altar, and shortly after extreme unction; from 
which time she continued in fervent prayer, often invoking the Blessed 
Virgin, and repeating these words: “Mary, mother of grace, mother of 
mercy, defend us from the wicked enemy, and receive us at the hour of our 
death.” She appeared overflowing with heavenly joy, and with those 
consolations of the Holy Ghost which make death so sweet to the saints; 
and in the presence of her son, the king, and of her daughter-in-law, she 
gave up her happy soul to God on the 4th of July, in the year 1336, of her 
age sixty-five. She was buried with royal pomp in the church of her 
monastery of poor Clares, at Coimbra, and honored by miracles. Leo X. and 
Paul IV. granted an office on her festival; and in 1612 her body was taken 


up and found entire. It is now richly enshrined in a magnificent chapel, built 
on purpose. She was canonized by Urban VIII. in 1625, and the 8th of July 
appointed for her festival. 

The characteristical virtue of St. Elizabeth was a love of peace. Christ, 
the prince of peace, declares his spirit to be the spirit of humility and 
meekness; consequently the spirit of peace. Variance, wrath, and strife, are 
the works of the flesh, of envy, and pride, which he condemns, and which 
exclude from the kingdom of heaven. Bitterness and contention shut out 
reason, make the soul deaf to the motives of religion, and open the 
understanding to nothing but what is sinful. To find the way of peace we 
must be meek and patient, even under the most violent provocations; we 
must never resent any wrong, nor return railing for railing, but good for 
evil; we must regard passion as the worst of monsters, and must judge it as 
unreasonable to hearken to its suggestions as to choose a madman for our 
counsellor in matters of concern and difficulty; above all, we must abhor it 
not only as a sin, but as leading to a numberless variety of other grievous 
sins and spiritual evils. Blessed are the peacemakers, and all who love and 
cultivate this virtue among men, they shall be called the children of God, 
whose badge and image they bear. 


St. Procopius, M. 


He was a native of Jerusalem, but lived at Bethsan, otherwise called 
Scythopohs, where he was reader in the church, and also performed the 
function of exorcist, and dispossessing demoniacs, and that of interpreter of 
the Greek tongue into the Syro-Chaldaic.44°2 He was a divine man, say his 
acts, and had always lived in the practice of great austerity and patience, 
and in perpetual chastity. He took no other sustenance than bread and water, 
and usually abstained from all food for two or three days together. He was 
well skilled in the science of the Greeks, but much more in that of the holy 
scriptures; the assiduous meditation on which nourished his soul, and 
seemed also to give vigor and strength to his emaciated body. He was 
admirable in all virtues, particularly in a heavenly meekness and humility. 
Dioclesian’s bloody edicts against the Christians reached Palestine in April, 
303, and Procopius was the first person who received the crown of 
martyrdom in that country, in the aforesaid persecution. He was 
apprehended at Bethsan and led, with several others, bound to Cesarea, our 
city, say the acts. and was hurried straight before Paulinus, prefect of the 
province.2422 The judge commanded the martyr to sacrifice to the gods. The 
servant of Christ answered he never could do it; and this he declared with a 
firmness and resolution that seemed to wound the heart of the prefect as if it 
had been pierced with a dagger. The martyr added, there is no God but one, 
who is the author and preserver of the world. The prefect then bade him 
sacrifice to the four emperors, namely Dioclesian, Herculius, Galerius, and 
Constantius. This the saint again refused to do, and had scarce returned his 
answer but the judge passed sentence upon him, and he was immediately 
led to execution and beheaded. He is honored by the Greeks with the title of 
The Great Martyr. See his original Chaldaic Acts, published by Steph. 
Assemani, t. 2, p. 166, and a less accurate old Latin translation, given by 
Ruinart, and by Henry Valois, Not. in Euseb.1. 8. The author of these acts 
was Eusebius of Cesarea, an eye-witness. 


St.s Kilian Bishop, Colman Priest, and Totnan deacon, MM. 


Kilian or Kuln was a holy Irish monk, of noble Scottish extraction. With 
two zealous companions he travelled to Rome in 686, and obtained of pope 
Conon a commission to preach the gospel to the German idolaters in 
Franconia; upon which occasion Kilian was invested with episcopal 
authority. The missionaries converted and baptized great numbers at 
Wurtzburg, and among others Gosbert, the duke of that name. This prince 
had taken to wife Geilana, the relict of his deceased brother; and though he 
loved her tenderly, being put in mind by St. Kilian that such a marriage was 
condemned and void by the law of the gospel, he promised to dismiss her, 
saying that we are bound to love God above father, mother, or wife. Geilana 
was tormented in mind beyond measure at this resolution; jealousy and 
ambition equally inflamed her breast; and, as the vengeance of a wicked 
woman has no bounds, during the absence of the duke in a military 
expedition, she sent assassins, who privately murdered the three holy 
missionaries in 688. The ruffians were themselves pursued by divine 
vengeance, and all perished miserably. St. Burchard, who, in the following 
century, was placed by St. Boniface in the episcopal see of Wurtzburg, 
translated their relics into his cathedral. A portion of those of St. Kilian, in a 
rich shrine, was preserved in the treasury of the elector of Brunswic- 
Lunenburg in 1713, as appears from the printed description of that cabinet. 
See the acts of these martyrs compiled by Egilward, monk of St. Burchard’s 
at Wurtzburg, extant imperfect in the eleventh century, in Surius, t. 4, entire 
in Canisius, t. 4, par. 2, p. 628, and t. 3, ed. Basn., p. 174. Also among the 
Opuscula of Serrarius, printed at Mentz in 1611, in the collection of the 
writers of Wurtzburg published by Ludewig, p. 966, and in Mabillon and 
the Bollandists. See also Thesaurus reliquiarum Electoralis Brunsvico- 
Luneburgicus. Hanovere, 1713, and Solier, t. 2, Julij, p. 600. 


St. Withburge, V. 


She was the youngest of the four sisters, all saints, daughters of Annas the 
holy king of the East-Angles. In her tender years she devoted herself to the 
divine service, and led an austere life in close solitude for several years at 
Holkham, an estate of the king her father, near the sea-coast in Norfolk, 
where a church, afterward called Withburgstow, was built. After the death 
of her father she changed her dwelling to another estate of the crown called 
Dereham. This is at present a considerable market-town in Norfolk, but was 
then an obscure retired place. Withburge assembled there many devout 
virgins, and laid the foundation of a great church and nunnery, but did not 
live to finish the buildings. Her holy death happened on the 17th of March, 
743. Her body was interred in the church-yard of Dereham, and fifty-five 
years after, found uncorrupt, and translated into the church. One hundred 
and seventy-six years after this, in 974, Brithnoth, (the first abbot of Ely, 
after that house, which had been destroyed by the Danes, was rebuilt), with 
the consent of king Edgar, removed it to Ely, and deposited it near the 
bodies of her two sisters. In 1106 the remains of the four saints were 
translated into the new church and laid near the high altar. The bodies of 
SS. Sexburga and Ermenilda were reduced to dust, except the bones. That 
of St. Audry was entire, and that of St. Withburge was not only sound but 
also fresh, and the limbs perfectly flexible. Warner, a monk of Westminster, 
showed this to all the people, by lifting up and moving several ways the 
hands, arms, and feet. Herbert bishop of Thetford, who in 1094 translated 
his see to Norwich, and many other persons of distinction, were eye- 
witnesses hereof. This is related by Thomas, monk of Ely, in his history of 
Ely,2404 which he wrote the year following, 1107. This author tells us, that 
in the place where St. Withburge was first buried, in the church-yard of 
Dereham, a large fine spring of most clear water gushes forth.2482 It is to 
this day called St. Withburge’s well, was formerly very famous, and is 


paved, covered, and inclosed; a stream from it forms another small well 
without the church-yard. See her life, and Leland, Collect. vol. iii. p. 167. 


B. Theobald, Abbot 


He was by his virtue the great ornament of the illustrious family of 
Montmorency in France. He was born in the castle of Marli. His father, 
Bouchard of Montmorency, gave him an education suitable to his birth, and 
trained him up to the profession of arms, in which so many heroes of that 
family have signalized themselves. But Theobald manifested from his 
infancy a strong inclination to a state of holy retirement, dreading the least 
shadow of danger which could threaten his innocence. He spent great part 
of his time in prayer, and resorted often to the church of the nunnery called 
Port-Royal, which had been founded in 1204 by Matthew of Montmorency, 
and on which his father Bouchard had bestowed so many estates that he was 
regarded as a second founder. Theobald took the Cistercian habit at Vaux de 
Cernay in 1220, and was chosen abbot of that house in 1234. He lived in the 
midst of his brethren as the servant of every one, and surpassed all others in 
his love of poverty, silence, and holy prayer. He was highly esteemed by St. 
Lewis. His happy death happened in 1247. His shrine in his abbey is visited 
by a great concourse of people on the Whitsun-holidays. His solemn 
festival is there kept on the 8th, and in some places on the 9th of July, 
probably the day on which the first translation of his relics was made. The 
Bollandists defer his life to the 8th of December, the day of his death. See 
Le Nain, Histoire de Citeaux, t. 9. 


St. Grimbald, Native of St. Omer, Abbot 


He was a monk at St. Bertin’s, and with his abbot entertained king Alfred in 
that abbey when that prince was going to Rome. This king, afterward by the 
advice of Eldred archbishop of Canterbury, sent messengers to St. Bertin’s 
to invite Grimbald over into England, where he arrived, Hugh being twelfth 
abbot of that monastery, in the year 885. Asserius, a monk of Menevia or 
St. David’s, whom king Alfred honored with his particular esteem, and who 
was afterward bishop of Shireburn, was one of these messengers. 

The Oxonian writers tell us that Grimbald was appointed first professor 
of divinity at Oxford, when he is said to have founded that university; and 
that Asserius, John Erigena, and St. Neot taught there at the same time. The 
learned Mr. Hearne says not only that Grimbald built St. Peter’s church in 
the East, but also that the eastern vault of his ancient structure is standing to 
this day, of which he gives a plan. Upon the death of Eldred archbishop of 
Canterbury, king Alfred pressed Grimbald to accept that dignity; but was 
not able to extort his consent, and was obliged to allow him to retire to the 
church of Winchester. King Alfred’s son and successor Edward, in 
compliance with his father’s will, built the New Minstre close to the old, in 
which he placed secular canons, says Tanner, and appointed St. Grimbald 
abbot over them; this title being then given to a superior of secular or 
regular priests. About sixty years after, bishop Ethelwolph brought in 
monks in place of those secular canons. King Henry I. removed this 
monastery of New Minstre out of the walls of the city to the place called 
Hide, which still continued sometimes to be called St. Grimbald’s 
monastery. The body of the great king Alfred was removed by his son from 
the Old Minstre, and that of his queen Alswithe from the nunnery of 
Nunnaminstre, and deposited together in the New Minstre, afterward in 
Hide-Monastery. Nunnaminstre was founded by king Alfred, or rather by 
his queen Alswithe. St. Edburge, a daughter of king Edward, was a nun, 
and, according to Leland, abbess there. St. Grimbald in his last sickness, 


though extremely feeble, gathered strength when the sacred viaticum was 
brought, rose out of bed, and received it prostrate on the ground. After this 
he desired to be left alone for three days, which he spent in close union of 
his heart with God. On the fourth day the community was called into his 
chamber, and amidst their prayers the saint calmly breathed forth his happy 
soul on the 8th of July in the year 903, of his age eighty-three. His body 
was reposed in this church, and honored amongst its most precious relics. It 
was taken up by St. Elphegus, and exposed in a silver shrine. See his life 
written by Goscelin, monk of St. Bertin’s; Capgrave; Leland, Collect. t. 1, 
p. 18. John Yperius in Chron. S. Bertini; Molan. in Natal Sanct. Belgii; 
Hearne, Pref. in Lelandi Collect, t. 1, p. 28, t. 2, p. 217, and Pref. in 
Thome Caii Vindicias Oxon. contra Joan. Caium Cantabrig. p. 27. Woode 
Ant. Oxon. t. 1, p. 9. 


July 9" 


St. Ephrem of Edessa, C. 


DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


From his works in the late Vatican edition; also from St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
in his panegyric of St. Ephrem; and from Palladius, Theodoret, Sozomen, 
&c. See t. 1, Op. St. Ephrem. Rome, An. 1743, of St. Ephrem Syri Opera 
Omnia Latine. Venetiis, 1755, 2 tomis. 


A. D. 378. 


This humble deacon was the most illustrious of all the doctors, who, by 
their doctrine and writings, have adomed the Syriac church. He was born in 
the territory of Nisibis, a strong city on the banks of the Tigris, in 
Mesopotamia. His parents lived in the country, and earned their bread with 
the sweat of their brows, but were ennobled by the blood of martyrs in their 
family, and had themselves both confessed Christ before the persecutors 
under Dioclesian, or his successors. They consecrated Ephrem to God from 
his cradle, like another Samuel, but he was eighteen years old when he was 
baptized. Before that time he had committed certain faults which his 
enlightened conscience extremely exaggerated to him after his perfect 
conversion to God, and he never ceased to bewail, with floods of tears, his 
ingratitude towards God, in having ever offended him. Sozomen“#22 says 
these sins were little sallies of anger, into which he had sometimes fallen 
with his playfellows in his childhood. The saint himself mentions in his 
confession2“2 two crimes (as he styles them) of this age, which called for 
his tears during his whole life. The first was, that in play he had driven a 
neighbor’s cow among the mountains, where it happened to be killed by a 
wild beast; the second was a doubt which once came into his mind in his 
childhood, whether God’s particular providence reached to an immediate 
Superintendency over all our individual actions. This sin he exceedingly 
magnifies in his contrition, though it happened before his baptism, and 
never proceeded further than a fluctuating thought from ignorance in his 


childhood; and in his Testament he thanks God for having been always 
preserved by his mercy since his baptism from any error in faith. Himself 
assures us that the divine goodness was pleased in a wonderful manner to 
discover to him, after this temptation, the folly of his error, and the 
wretched blindness of his soul in having pretended to fathom the secrets of 
providence. 

Within a month after he had been assaulted by the temptation of the 
aforesaid doubt, he happened in travelling through the country to be 
benighted, and was forced to take up his quarters with a shepherd who had 
lost in the wilderness the flock committed to his charge. The master of the 
shepherd suspected him guilty of theft, and pursuing him, found him and 
Ephrem together, and cast them both into prison, upon suspicion that they 
had stolen his sheep. Ephrem was extremely afflicted at his misfortune, and 
in the dungeon found seven other prisoners, who were all falsely accused or 
suspected of different crimes, though really guilty of others. When he had 
lain seven days in prison in great anguish of mind, an angel appearing to 
him in his sleep told him he was sent to show him the justice and wisdom of 
divine providence in governing and directing all human events; and that this 
should be manifested to him in the case of those prisoners who seemed to 
suffer in his company unjustly. The next day the judge called the prisoners 
before him, and put two of them to the torture, in order to compel them to 
confess their crimes. While others were tormented, Ephrem stood by the 
rack trembling and weeping for himself, under the apprehension of being 
every Moment put to the question. The bystanders rallied him for his fears, 
and said—“Ay, it is thy turn next; it is to no purpose now to weep: why 
didst thou not fear to commit the crime?” However, he was not put on the 
rack, but sent back to prison. The other prisoners, though innocent of the 
crimes of which they were first arraigned, were all convicted of other 
misdemeanors, and each of them received the chastisement due to his 
offence. As to Ephrem, the true thief having been discovered, he was 
honorably acquitted, after seventy days’ confinement. This event the saint 
relates at length in his confession.2428 God was pleased to give him this 
sensible proof of the sweetness, justice, and tender goodness of his holy 
providence, which we are bound to adore in resignation and silence; waiting 
until the curtain shall be drawn aside, and the whole economy of his loving 


dispensations to his elect displayed in its true amiable light, and placed in 
its full view before our eyes in the next life. Though, to take a view of the 
infinite wisdom, justice, and sanctity which God displayeth in all the 
dispensations of his providence, we must take into the prospect the rewards 
and punishments of the next world, and all the hidden springs of this 
adorable mystery of faith; yet his divine goodness to excite our confidence 
in him, was pleased, by this revelation to his servant, to manifest in this 
instance his attributes justified in part, even in this life, of which he hath 
given us a most illustrious example with regard to holy Job. 

St. Ephrem, from the time of his baptism, which he received soon after 
this accident, began to be more deeply penetrated with the fear of the divine 
judgment, and he had always present to his mind the rigorous account he 
was to give to God of all his actions, the remembrance of which was to him 
a source of almost uninterrupted tears. Hoping more easily to secure his 
Salvation in a state in which his thoughts would never be diverted from it, 
soon after he was baptized he took the monastic habit, and put himself 
under the direction of a holy abbot, with whose leave he chose for his abode 
a little hermitage in the neighborhood of the monastery. He seemed to set 
no bounds to his fervor. He lay on the bare ground, often fasted whole days 
without eating, and watched a great part of the night in prayer. It was a rule 
observed in all the monasteries of Mesopotamia and Egypt, that every 
religious man should perform his task of manual labor, of which he gave an 
account to his superior at the end of every week. The work of these monks 
was always painful, that it might be a part of their penance; and it was such 
as was compatible with private prayer, and a constant attention of the mind 
to God; for they always prayed or meditated at their work; and for this 
purpose, the first task which was enjoined a young monk was to get the 
psalter by heart. The profits of their labor, above the little pittance which 
was necessary for their mean subsistence in their penitential state, were 
always given to the poor. St. Ephrem made sails for ships. of his poverty he 
writes thus in his Testament: “Ephrem hath never possessed purse, staff, or 
scrip, or any other temporal estate; my heart hath known no affection for 
gold or silver, or any earthly goods.” He was naturally choleric, but so 
perfectly did he subdue this passion, that meekness was one of the most 
conspicuous virtues in his character, and he was usually styled The meek, or 
the peaceable man of God. He was never known to dispute or contend with 


any one; with the most obstinate sinners he used only tears and entreaties. 
Once, when he had fasted several days, the brother who was bringing him a 
mess of pottage made with a few herbs for his meal, let fall the pot, and 
broke it. The saint seeing him in confusion, said cheerfully,—“As our 
supper will not come to us, let us go to it.” And sitting down on the ground 
by the broken pot, he picked up his meal as well as he could. Humility 
made the saint rejoice in the contempt of himself, and sincerely desire that 
all men had such a knowledge and opinion of his baseness and nothingness 
as to despise him from their hearts, and to look upon him most unworthy to 
hold any rank among creatures. This sincere spirit of profound humility all 
his words, actions, and writings breathed in a most affecting manner. 

Honors and commendations served to increase the saint’s humility. 
Hearing himself one day praised, he was not able to speak, and his whole 
body was covered with a violent sweat, caused by the inward agony and 
confusion of his soul at the consideration of the last day; for he was seized 
with extreme fear and dread, thinking that he should be then overwhelmed 
with shame, when his baseness and hypocrisy should be proclaimed and 
made manifest before all creatures, especially those very persons who here 
commended him, and whom he had deceived by his hypocrisy. We may 
hence easily judge how much the thought of any elevation or honor 
affrighted him. When a certain city sought to choose him bishop, he 
counterfeited himself mad. 

Compunction of heart is the sister of sincere humility and penance, and 
nothing seemed more admirable in our saint than this virtue. Tears seemed 
always ready to be called forth in torrents as often as he raised his heart to 
God, or remembered the sweetness of his divine love, the rigor of his 
judgments, or the spiritual miseries of our souls. “We cannot call to mind 
his perpetual tears,” says St. Gregory of Nyssa, “without melting into tears. 
To weep seemed almost as natural to him as it is for other men to breathe. 
Night and day his eyes seemed always swimming in tears. No one could 
meet him at any time, who did not see them trickling down his cheeks.” He 
appeared always drowned in an abyss of compunction. This was always 
painted in most striking features on his countenance, the sight of which 
was, even in his silence, a moving instruction to all that beheld him. This 
spirit of compunction gave a singular energy to all his words and writings; 
it never forsakes him, even in panegyrics or in treating of subjects of 


spiritual joy. Where he speaks of the felicity of paradise or the sweetness of 
divine love in transports of overflowing hope and joy, he never lost sight of 
the motives of compunction, and always returns to his tears. By the 
continual remembrance of the last judgment he nourished in his soul this 
constant profound spirit of compunction. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa writes, that no one can read his discourses on the 
last judgment without dissolving into tears, so awful is the representation, 
and so strong and lively the image which he paints of that dreadful day. 
Almost every object he saw called it afresh to his mind. The spotless purity 
of our saint was the fruit of his sincere humility, and constant watchfulness 
over himself. He says that the great St. Antony, out of modesty, would 
never wash his feet, or suffer any part of his body, except his face and 
hands, to be seen naked by any one. 

St. Ephrem spent many years in the desert, collected within himself, 
having his mind raised above all earthly things, and living as it were out of 
the flesh, and out of the world to use the expression of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen. His zeal drew several severe persecutions upon him from 
certain tepid monks, but he found a great support in the example and advice 
of St. Julian, whose life he has written. He lost this comfort by the death of 
that great servant of God; and about the same time died in 338 (not 350, as 
Tillemont mistakes), St. James, bishop of Nisibis, his spiritual director and 
patron. Not long after this, God inspired St. Ephrem to leave his own 
country, and go to Edessa, there to venerate the relics of the saints, by 
which are probably meant chiefly those of the apostle St. Thomas. He 
likewise desired to enjoy the conversation of certain holy anchorets who 
inhabited the mountains near that city, which was sometimes reckoned in 
Mesopotamia and sometimes in Syria. Under the weak reigns of the last of 
the Seleucid, kings of Asia, it was erected into a small kingdom by the 
princes called Abgars. As the saint was going into Edessa, a certain 
courtezan fixed her eyes upon him, which when he perceived he turned 
away his face, and said with indignation: “Why dost thou gaze upon me?” 
To which she made this smart reply. “Woman was formed from man; but 
you ought always to keep your eyes cast down on the earth, out of which 
man was framed.” St. Ephrem, whose heart was always filled with the most 
profound sentiments of humility, was much struck and pleased with this 
reflection, and admired the providence of God, which sends us admonitions 


by all sorts of means. He wrote a book on those words of the courtezan, 
which the Syrians anciently esteemed the most useful and the best of all the 
writings of this incomparable doctor, but it is now lost. It seems to have 
contained maxims of humility. 

St. Ephrem lived at Edessa, highly honored by all ranks and orders of 
men. Being ordained deacon of that church, he became an apostle of 
penance, which he preached with incredible zeal and fruit. He from time to 
time returned into his desert, there to renew in his heart the spirit of 
compunction and prayer; but always came out of his wilderness, inflamed 
with the ardor of a Baptist, to announce the divine truths to a world buried 
in spiritual darkness and insensibility. The saint was educated with great 
natural talents, which he had improved by study and contemplation. He was 
a poet, and had read something of logic; but had no tincture of the rest of 
the Grecian philosophy. This want of the heathenish learning and profane 
science was supplied by his good sense and uncommon penetration, and the 
diligence with which he cultivated his faculties by more sublime sacred 
studies. He learned very accurately the doctrine of the Catholic faith, was 
well versed in the holy scriptures, and was a perfect master of the Syriac 
tongue, in which he wrote with great elegance and propriety. He was 
possessed of an extraordinary faculty of natural eloquence. Words flowed 
from him like a torrent, which yet were too slow for the impetuosity and 
multitude of thoughts with which he was overwhelmed in speaking on 
spiritual subjects. His conceptions were always clear, his diction pure and 
agreeable. He spoke with admirable perspicuity, copiousness, and 
sententiousness, in an easy unaffected style; and with so much sweetness, 
So pathetic a vehemence, so natural an accent, and so strong emotions of his 
own heart, that his words seemed to carry with them an irresistible power. 
His writings derive great strength from the genius and natural bold tropes of 
the Oriental languages applied by so great a master, and have a graceful 
beauty and force which no translation can attain; though his works are only 
impetuous effusions of an overflowing heart, not studied compositions. 
What recommends them beyond all other advantages of eloquence, is, they 
are all the language of the heart, and a heart penetrated with the most 
perfect sentiments of divine love, confidence, compunction, humility, and 
all other virtues. They present his ardent, humble, and meek soul such as it 
was, and show how ardently he was occupied only on the great truths of 


salvation; how much he humbled himself without intermission, under the 
almighty hand of God, infinite in sanctity and terrible in his justice; with 
what profound awe he trembled in the constant attention to his adorable 
presence, and at the remembrance of his dreadful judgment, and with what 
fervor he both preached and practised the most austere penance, laboring 
continually with all his strength “to prepare himself a treasure, for the last 
hour,” as he expresses himself. His words strongly imprint upon the souls of 
others those sentiments with which he was penetrated: they carry light and 
conviction; they never fail to strike, and pierce to the very bottom of the 
soul. Nor is the fire which they kindle in the breast a passing warmth, but a 
flame which devours and destroys all earthly affections, transforms the soul 
into itself, and continues without abating, the lasting force of its activity.242 
“Who that is proud,” says St. Gregory of Nyssa, “would not become the 
humblest of men by reading his discourse on humility? Who would not be 
inflamed with a divine fire by reading his treatise on charity? Who would 
not wish to be chaste in heart and spirit, by reading the praises he has given 
to virginity?” 

The saint, though most austere to himself, was discreet in the direction of 
others, and often repeated this advice, that it is a dangerous stratagem of the 
enemy to induce fervent converts to embrace in the beginning excessive 
mortifications.“"2 Wherefore it behooves them not to undertake without 
prudent counsel any extraordinary practices of penance; but always such in 
which they will be able to persevere with constancy and cheerfulness. Who 
ever laid on a child a burden of a hundred pounds weight, under which he is 
sure to fall? 

St. Ephrem brought many idolaters to the faith, and converted great 
numbers of Arians, Sabellians, and other heretics. Saint Jerom commends a 
book which he wrote against the Macedonians, to prove the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. He established the perfect efficacy of penance against the 
Novatians, who, though the boldest and most insolent of men, seemed like 
children without strength before this experienced champion, as St. Gregory 
of Nyssa assures us. Not less glorious were his triumphs over the 
Millenarians, Marcionites, Manichees, and the disciples of the impious 
Bardesanes, who denied the resurrection of the flesh, and had in the 
foregoing century spread his errors at Edessa, by songs which the people 


learned to sing. St. Eprem, to minister a proper antidote against this poison, 
composed elegant Catholic songs and poems which he taught the 
inhabitants both of the city and country with great spiritual advantage. 
Apollinaris began openly to broach his heresy a little before the year 376, 
denying in Christ a human soul, which he pretended that the divine person 
supplied in the humanity: whence it would have followed that he was not 
truly man, but only assumed a human body, not the complete human nature. 
St. Ephrem was then very old, but he opposed this new monster with great 
vigor. Several heresies he crushed in their birth, and he suffered much from 
the fury of the Arians under Constantius, and of the Heathens under Julian, 
but in both these persecutions reaped glorious laurels and trophies. 

It was by a divine admonition, as himself assures us,24" that about the 
year 372, he undertook a long journey to pay a visit to Basil. Being arrived 
at Caesarea he went to the great church, where he found the holy bishop 
preaching. After the sermon, St. Basil sent for him, and asked him by an 
interpreter, if he was not Ephrem the servant of Christ.24!4 “I am that 
Ephrem,” said he, “who have wandered astray from the path of heaven.” 
Then melting into tears, and raising his voice, he cried out,—“O my father, 
have pity on a sinful wretch, and lead me into the narrow path.” St. Basil 
gave him many rules of holy life, and after long spiritual conferences 
dismissed him with great esteem, having first ordained his companion 
priest. St. Ephrem himself never would consent to be promoted to the 
sacerdotal dignity, of which he expresses the greatest dread and 
apprehension, in his sermon on the priesthood.“4!2 Being returned to Edessa 
he retired to a little solitary cell, where he prepared himself for his last 
passage, and composed the latter part of his works. For, not content to labor 
for the advantage of one age, or one people, he studied to promote that of 
all mankind, and all times to come. The public distress under a great famine 
called him again out of his retirement in order to serve, and procure relief 
for the poor. He engaged the rich freely to open their coffers, placed beds 
for the sick in all the public porticos, visited them every day, and served 
them with his own hands. The public calamity being over, he hastened back 
to his solitude, where he shortly after sickened of a fever. He wrote about 
that time his seventy-six Pareeneses or moving exhortations to penance, 
consisting in a great measure of most effective prayers; several of which are 


used by the Syrians in their Church office. His confidence in the precious 
fruits of the holy sacrament of the altar raised his hope, and inflamed his 
love, especially in his passage to eternity. Thus he expresses himself:244 
“Entering upon so long and dangerous a journey I have my viaticum, even 
Thee, O Son of God. In my extreme spiritual hunger, I will feed on thee, the 
repairer of mankind. So it shall be that no fire will dare to approach me; for 
it will not be able to bear the sweet saving odor of thy body and blood.” The 
circumstances of our saint’s death are edifying and deserve our notice. For 
nothing more strongly affects our heart, or makes on it a more sensible 
impression, than the behavior and words of great men in their last moments. 

St. Ephrem was always filled with grief, indignation, and confusion when 
he perceived others to treat him as a saint, or to express any regard or 
esteem for him. In his last sickness he laid this strict injunction on his 
disciples and friends:24!2 “Sing no funeral hymns at Ephrem’s burial: suffer 
no encomiastic oration. Wrap not my carcase in any costly shroud: erect no 
monument to my memory. Allow me only the portion and place of a 
pilgrim; for I am a pilgrim and a stranger as all my fathers were on earth.” 
Seeing that several persons had prepared rich shrouds for his interment, he 
was much afflicted, and he charged all those who had such a design to drop 
it, and give the money to the poor, which he in particular obliged a rich 
nobleman, who Lad bought a most sumptuous shroud for that purpose, to 
do. St. Ephrem, as long as he was able to speak, continued to exhort all men 
to the fervent pursuit of virtue, as his last words sufficiently show, says St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, meaning the saint’s Testament, which is still extant 
genuine, and the same that was quoted by St. Gregory, Sozomen, &c. In it 
he says: “I Ephrem die. Be it known to you all that I write this Testament to 
conjure you always to remember me in your prayers after my decease.”24!6 
This he often repeats. He protests that he had always lived in the true faith, 
to which he exhorts all most firmly to adhere. Deploring and confessing 
aloud the vanity and sinfulness of his life, he adjures all present that no one 
would suffer his sinful dust to be laid under the altar, and that no one would 
take any of his rags for relics, nor show him any honor, for he was a sinner 
and the last of creatures. “But,” says he, “throw my body hastily on your 
shoulders, and cast me into my grave, as the abomination of the universe. 
Let no one praise me; for I am full of confusion, and the very abstract of 


baseness. To show what I am, rather spit upon me, and cover my body with 
phlegm. Did you smell the stench of my actions, you would fly from me, 
and leave me unburied, not being able to bear the horrible corruption of my 
sins.” He forbids any torches or perfumes, ordering his corpse to be thrown 
into the common burying-place among poor strangers. He expresses most 
feeling sentiments of compunction, and gives his blessing to his disciples, 
with a prediction of divine mercy in their favor; but excepts two among 
them, Aruad and Paulonas, both persons famed for eloquence; yet he 
foresaw that they would afterward apostatize from the Catholic faith. The 
whole city was assembled before the saint’s door, every one being bathed in 
tears; and all strove to get as near to him as possible, and to listen to his last 
instructions. A lady of great quality named Lamprotata, falling at his feet, 
begged his leave to buy a coffin for his interment; to which he assented, on 
condition that it should be a very mean one, and that the lady would 
promise to renounce all vanities in a spirit of penance, and never again to be 
carried on the shoulders of men, or in a chair; all which she cheerfully 
engaged herself to perform. The saint, having ceased to speak, continued in 
silent prayer till he calmly gave up his soul to God. He died in a very 
advanced age about the year 378. His festival was kept at Edessa 
immediately after his death. On it St. Gregory of Nyssa soon after spoke his 
panegyric at the request of one Ephrem, who having been taken captive by 
the Ismaelites had recommended himself to this saint his patron, and had 
been wonderfully delivered from his chains and from many dangers. St. 
Gregory closes his discourse with this address to the saint. “You are now 
assisting at the divine altar, and before the prince of life with the angels, 
praising the most holy Trinity: remember us all, and obtain for us the 
pardon of our sins.” The true Martyrology of Bede calls the 9th of July the 
day of his deposition; which agrees with Palladius, who places his death in 
harvest-time, though the Latins have long kept his festival on the 1st of 
February, and the Greeks on the 28th of January. His perpetual tears, far 
from disfiguring his face, made it appear more serene and beautiful, and his 
very aspect raised the veneration of all who beheld him. The Greeks paint 
him very tall, bent with old age, of a sweet and beautiful countenance, with 
his eyes swimming in tears, and the venerable marks of sanctity in his looks 
and habit. 


Saint Austin says, that Adam in paradise praised God and did not sigh; 
but in our present state, a principal function of our prayer consists in sighs 
and compunction. Divine love, as St. Gregory observes,2“!“ our banishment 
from God, our dangers, our past sins, our daily offences, and the weight of 
our Own spiritual miseries, and those of the whole world, call upon us 
continually to weep, at least spiritually and in the desire of our heart, if we 
cannot always with cur eyes. Every object round about us suggests many 
motives to excite our tears. We ought to mingle them even with our hymns 
of praise and love. Can we make an act of divine love without being pierced 
with bitter grief and contrition, reflecting that we have been so base and 
ungrateful as to have offended our infinitely good God? Can we presume 
without trembling to sing his praises with our impure affections, or to 
pronounce his adorable name with our defiled lips? And do we not first 
endeavor by tears of compunction to wash away the stains of our souls, 
begging to be sprinkled and cleansed by hyssop dipped, not in the blood of 
sheep or goats, but in the blood of the spotless lamb who died to take away 
the sins of the world? If the most innocent among the saints weeps 
continually from motives of holy love, how much more ought the sinner to 
mourn! “The voice of the turtle hath been heard in our land.”24!8 If the 
turtle, the emblem of innocence and fidelity, makes its delight to mourn 
solitary in this desert, what ought not the unfaithful soul to do? The penitent 
sinner, instead of the sighs of the turtle, ought to pour forth his grief in loud 
groans, imitating the doleful cries of the ostrich, and in torrents of tears, by 
which the deepest sorrow for having offended so good a God, forces his 
broken heart to give it vent. 


On the Writings of St. Ephrem 


The first volume of the Vatican edition of this father’s works begins with 
his sermon On Virtues and Vices. He expresses in it a surprise to see the full 
seek food from him who was empty, and says he is confounded to speak, 
seeing every word would accuse and condemn himself. However, 
trembling, he recommends to his hearers the fear of God; charity, by which 
we are meek, patient, tender to all, desirous to serve, give to all; hope, and 
longanimity, by which we bear all; patience, meekness, sweetness to all; 
inviolable love of truth in the smallest things, obedience, temperance, &c., 
and speaks against all the contrary vices, envy, detraction, &c. 

His two Confessions or Reprehensions of himself are only effusions of 
his heart in these dispositions. The first he begins as follows: “Have pity on 
me, all ye that have bowels of compassion.” Then he earnestly begs their 
prayers that he may find mercy with God, though he was from his infancy 
an useless abandoned vessel. He laments his spiritual miseries in the most 
moving words, declaring that he trembles lest, as flames from heaven 
devoured him who presumed to offer profane fire on the altar, so he should 
meet with the same judgment for appearing before God in prayer without 
having the fire of his divine love in his heart. He invites all men to weep 
and pray for him, making a public confession of the failings which his pure 
lights discovered in his affections; for in these, notwithstanding his 
extraordinary progress in the contrary virtues, he seemed to himself to 
discern covetousness, jealousy, and sloth, though he appeared of all men the 
most remote from the very shadow of those vices; and by tears of 
compunction he studied more and more to purify his heart, that God might 
vouchsafe perfectly to reign in it. The second part of this work is a bitter 
accusation of his pride; which sin, as he adds, destroys even the gifts of 
God in a soul, blasts all her virtues, and renders them a most filthy 
abomination; for all our virtues will be tried at the last day by a fire which 
only humility can stand. He laments how pride infects the whole world; that 


some, by a strange frenzy, seek to gratify it in earthly fooleries, and the 
most silly vanities, on which the opinion of madmen has stamped a 
pretended dignity and imaginary value. He laments bitterly, that even 
spiritual men are in danger of sinning, by taking pride in virtue itself, 
though this be the pure gift of God; and when by his mercy we are enriched 
with it, we are, nevertheless, base and unprofitable servants. 

In his second Reprehension of himself, after having elegantly 
demonstrated a particular providence inspecting and governing the minutest 
affairs and circumstances, he grievously accuses himself of having 
entertained a doubt of it in his youth, before his conversion to God. He 
condemns himself as_ guilty of vain-glory, sloth, lukewarmness, 
immortification, irreverence in the church, talkativeness, contentiousness, 
and other sins. He fears lest his repentance should be like that of Esau, and 
begs the pity and prayers of all men for an infamous blind leper. He weeps 
to see that some men had conceived an esteem for him to whom none was 
due; and he cries out to them—“Take off my false covering, and you will 
see in me nothing but worms, stench, and filth: remove the cloak of 
hypocrisy, and you will find me a hideous and nauseous sepulchre.” He 
compares himself to the Pharisees, as wearing only the habit of the prophets 
and saints, to his heavier condemnation; for vice, covered with a mask of 
virtue, is always more odious and detestable. In another Confession (t. 3, p. 
439), after accusing himself of sloth, pride, uncharitableness, and other sins, 
he most movingly entreats all men to weep for him; wishing they could see 
the extreme miseries of his heart which could not fail most powerfully to 
excite their compassion, though they could not be able to bear the hideous 
sight of the load of his monstrous iniquities. 

His treatise on the Passions is of the same nature, a lamentation that from 
his infancy he had been a contemner of grace, and slothful to virtue, 
strengthened daily his passions, and groaned in the midst of snares which 
made him fear to live lest he should go on relapsing into sloth. 

He has left us many tracts on Compunction, which indeed all his writings 
breathe. In the first which bears this title, he invites all, rich and poor, old 
and young, to join him in weeping, to purchase eternal life and to be 
delivered from everlasting death: by weeping and crying to see with the 
blind man in the gospel, the soul will be enlightened to see her miseries. 
God, the angels, all heaven expect and invite us earnestly to these tears: 


God’s terrible judgment is at hand which he describes, and then adds, to 
prevent its justice we must weep not one day only, but all the days of our 
life, as David did in affliction, continual prayer, austerities, and alms. The 
narrow gate does not admit others; the Judge will exclude those who sought 
their joy on earth and pampered their flesh. Then it will be too late to trim 
our lamps, or seek for the oil of good works; then no more poor will stand 
at any door for us to redeem our sins by alms. He laments our spiritual 
miseries, especially his sins and sloth continued all his life now to the 
eleventh hour. He awakes his soul by the short time that remains, and that 
uncertain too. 

In his second he relates, that going out of Edessa early one morning, 
accompanied with two brethren, and beholding the heavens beautifully 
spangled with bright stars, he said to himself—‘“If the lustre of these 
luminaries be so dazzling, how will the saints shine when Christ shall come 
in glory! But suddenly the thought of that terrible day struck my mind, and I 
trembled in all my joints, and was seized with convulsions, and in an agony 
of fear, sighing and overwhelmed with a flood of tears, I cried out in bitter 
anguish of mind: “How shall I be then found! How shall I stand before that 
tribunal! A monster infected with pride among the humble and the perfect, a 
goat among the sheep, and a barren tree without fruit. The martyrs will 
show their torment, and the monks their virtues; but thou, alas! O sinful, 
vain, and arrogant soul, wilt only bear thy sloth and negligence.” His two 
companions, moved by the excess of his tears, wept with him. 

In his Discourse, that we ought never to laugh with a worldly joy, but to 
always weep, he enforces the obligation of perpetual compunction and 
tears. 

In his ascetic Sermon, he says grief and zeal compel him to speak, but his 
unworthiness and his sins persuade him to be silent, his eyes delight only in 
tears to bewail night and day in floods the wounds of his soul, and above all 
that pride which conceals them from him. He laments tepidity and love of 
earthly things should be found among monks, and that some interrupt their 
mortifications, weeping one day and laughing the next, lying one night on 
the ground, the next on a soft bed, whereas all our life ought to be a course 
of penance; he extols the humility and constant mortification of the ancient 
and all true monks, like shining diamonds in the world. The rest of this long 
discourse is a vehement exhortation of the monks to fervor and zeal, this 


life being a time of traffic, and very short, and a nothing; the recompense 
immense, and the rigor of God’s justice terrible to all. He pronounces woes 
to himself in the confusion he expected in the last day before all who 
esteemed him here. Begs eamestly all pray for him. One of the principal 
means to preserve this fervor, is a strict examen every night and morning. A 
trader casts up every day his losses and gains, and is solicitous to repair any 
losses; so do you, says he, every morning and night make up your accounts 
carefully; examine yourself: Have I to-day spoken any idle words, despised 
any, &c.? Have I this night watched, prayed, &c.? He advises not to 
undertake too much in austerities, but such as the soul will not relax in, than 
which nothing is more pernicious. 

His parenetic Sermon is also addressed to young monks, whom he 
advises to the continual presence of God in their minds most earnestly 
under temptations. Against sloth, he observes, this succeeding fervor by fits 
makes a life one chain of risings and falling again; building by mortification 
and destroying again by relaxing. He bids them have this inscription in the 
beginning of their book: Sloth banished for ever and ever from my soul. 

His two sermons on the Fathers deceased, are also to monks, showing 
and lamenting their tepidity by the fervor of their fathers in the deserts. His 
Hypomnisticon is an exhortatory epistle to the same. 

His treatise on Virtue is to a novice; he tells him obedience has no merit 
unless in hard and harsh things, for even wild beasts grow tame by mild 
treatment. 

Next follows his book in Imitation of Proverbs, in definitions and strong 
sentences on all virtues, in which he teaches tears in prayer are the 
beginning of a good life; vainglory is like a worm in a tree. He speaks much 
on humility, presumption, charity, tears out of the desire of eternal 
happiness, and weeps to consider his own wretchedness and poverty. 

His treatise for the Correction of those who live wickedly, is full of zeal, 
humility, and an extraordinary contempt of himself, and spirit of 
compunction. 

That on Penance is a pathetic exhortation to sinners to return by the 
mercy of God, who expects them before the dawning of the day of life 
which is coming on: by the comfort which the angels will receive, and from 
the frightful trial at the last day, against which he prays for himself. 


His discourse On the Fear of Souls, is a lamentation and prayer or 
himself at the sight of the heavens, still in stronger expressions and tears. 

His sermon On the Second Coming of Christ, shows the joy of the 
blessed, and exaggerates he severity of that trial from the immensity of 
God’s benefits to us. 

In his Tetrasyllabus he explains how the devil vanquished by the fervent, 
always says, I will then go to my friends, the slothful, where I shall have no 
labor, nor want stratagems. I have but to fetter them in the chains with 
which they are pleased, and I shall have them always willing subjects. He 
exhorts all therefore to constant fervor. In another place he exhorts all 
continually to repeat to themselves against sloth; “Yet a little of thy journey 
remains and thou wilt arrive at thy place of rest. Then take thy rest not now 
on the road.” 

In his book on those words, Attende Tibi, to a monk, he presses the 
precept of being always fervent, never relaxing, in every virtue, especially 
in purity; and adds the example of St. Anthony, who, as St. Athanasius 
relates, notwithstanding his great mortifications, which he never relaxed 
from his youth to his old age, would never bathe or so much as wash his 
feet, or ever suffered any part of his body to be seen, except his face and 
hands, till after his death. 

He has left us an excellent long prayer for a soul to say in time of any 
temptation; another for grace and pardon of sins. 

A novice among the monks often had begged of St. Ephrem some 
direction. The saint extols his zeal and humility in desiring advice from a 
sinner, whose intolerable stench infects all his works. His first lesson to him 
is that he always remember the presence of God, and avoid all unnecessary 
words. He recommends then to him, in ninety-six lessons, perfect 
obedience, abstinence, silence, solitude, which frees a man from three 
dangers, viz., of the eyes, ears, and tongue; never to have so much 
compassion for any novice as to offend God, and so perish with him; if he 
be tepid, it is better he should perish alone than you also by condescension; 
never to speak to a superior in favor of an expelled brother, without most 
evident proofs of his perfect conversion; for a little spark falling into a barn, 
easily destroys all the labors of a whole year: to avoid frequent long 
conversations with any young man about piety or other things, for fear of 
fond love; never to desire anything great or public, for God’s honor, but 


rather to love to be hid and unknown; many in dens and deserts were the 
greatest saints, but without humility the most glorious virtues and the 
greatest actions are lost; never to seek the care of souls, but to employ in it 
the utmost diligence, if it be laid upon him: always to walk in the narrow 
way of compunction and mourning. His other lessons conduce to humility 
and other virtues. 

His fifty-five Beatitudes comprise the happiness of all virtues, as of ever 
glorifying God, which is to be as the cherubim and seraphim. He closes 
them bursting into tears at the reflection how far he is from any of them by 
his sloth under a holy garb, and how distant from the holy servants of God, 
who persevered some in sackcloth and chains, others on pillars, others in 
enclosure and fasting, others in obedience, &c. He adds twenty other 
beatitudes. 

His book of one hundred chapters on humility, consists chiefly of short 
examples; as, a certain novice always kept silence. Some said to him, He is 
silent because he knows not how to speak. Others said, No, but it is because 
he has a devil. He, hearing all this, gave no answer, but glorified God in his 
heart. 

In the second volume we have the life of St. Abraham; a long panegyric 
on the Patriarch Joseph; a sermon on the Transfiguration; one on the Last 
Judgment, and on the necessity and advantage of spending this life in tears; 
a treatise of ninety chapters on the right way of living; fifty pareeneses or 
exhortations to the monks, on obedience, humility, &c.; a most pathetic 
sermon on the second coming of Christ, in which he expresses himself as 
follows: “Beloved of Christ, lend a favorable attention to what I am going 
to say on the dreadful coming of our Lord. Remembering that hour, I 
tremble with an excess of fear. For who can relate those horrible things? 
what tongue can express them? When the King of kings, arising from his 
throne of glory, shall descend, and sit the just judge, calling to an account 
all the inhabitants of the earth. At this thought I am ready to swoon away: 
my limbs quake for fear, my eyes swim in tears, my voice fails, my lips 
shrink, my tongue falters, and my thoughts are wrapt up in silence I am 
obliged to denounce these things to you; yet fear will not suffer me to 
speak. A loud thunder now affrights us; how then shall we stand at the 
sound of the last trumpet, louder than any thunder, summoning the dead to 
rise! Then the bones of all men in the bowels of the earth, hearing this 


voice, shall suddenly run, and seek out their joints; and, in the twinkling of 
an eye, we shall see all men risen and assembled to judgment. The great 
king shall command, and instantly the earth quaking, and the troubled sea 
shall give up the dead which they possess, whether devoured by fish, beast, 
or fowl. All in a moment shall appear present, and not a hair will be 
wanting.” He goes on describing the frightful fire consuming all things on 
the earth; the angels separating the sheep and the goats; the standard of the 
great king, that cross on which he was nailed, shining bright, and borne 
before him; men standing to meet this tremendous majesty, revolving their 
own deeds; the just with joy, the wicked worse than dead with fear; the 
angels and cherubim appearing, singing, Holy, Holy, Holy; the heavens 
opened, and the King of kings revealed in such incomparable glory, that the 
heavens and the earth will fly from before his face “Who then.” says he, 
“can stand? He places before our eyes the books opened, and all our 
actions, thoughts, and words called to an account!” He then cries out: 
“What tears ought we not to shed night and day without intermission, for 
that terrible appearance!” Here the venerable old man was no longer able to 
break through his sighs and tears, and stood silent. The auditory cried out 
—““Tell us what more terrible things will follow.” He answered, “Then all 
mankind will stand with eyes cast down, between life and death, heaven 
and damnation, before the tribunal; and all degrees of men shall be called to 
a rigorous examination. Wo to me! I desire to tell you what things will 
follow, but my voice fails me through fear, and I am lost in confusion and 
anxiety; the very rehearsal of these things is most dreadful.” The audience 
repeated again: “Tell us the rest, for God’s sake, for our advantage and 
Salvation.” He therefore proceeded, “Then, beloved of Christ, shall be 
required in all Christians the seal of baptism, entire faith, and that beautiful 
renunciation which they made before witnesses, saying, I renounce Satan, 
and all his works; not one, or two, or five, but all the works of the devil. In 
that hour this renunciation will be demanded of us, and happy is he who 
shall have kept it faithfully as he promised.” Here, he stopping in tears, they 
cried again: “Tell us also what follows this.” He answered: “I will tell you 
in my grief, I will speak through my sighs and tears; these things cannot be 
related without tears, for they are extremely dreadful.” The people entreated 
again: “O servant of God, we beseech you to instruct us fully.” The holy 
man, again striking his breast, and weeping bitterly, said: “O my brethren, 


beloved of Christ, how sorrowful, and how frightful things do you desire to 
hear! O terrible hour! Wo to me, wo to me! Who will dare to relate, or who 
will bear to hear this last and horrible rehearsal; all you who have tears, sigh 
with me! and you who have not, hear what will befall you; and let us not 
neglect our salvation. Then shall they be separated, without hopes of ever 
returning to each other again, bishops from fellow-bishops, priests from 
fellow-priests, deacons from fellow-deacons, subdeacons and lectors from 
their fellows; those who were kings as the basest slaves; children from 
parents; friends from kindred and intimates. Then princes, philosophers, 
wise men of the world, seeing themselves thus parted, shall cry out to the 
saints with bitter tears; ‘Farewell eternally, saints and servants of God; 
farewell parents, children, relations, and friends; farewell prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs; farewell Lady Mother of God; you prayed much for 
us that we might be saved, but we would not. Farewell life-giving cross; 
farewell paradise of delights, kingdom without end, the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Farewell ye all; we shall never more behold one of you, hastening to our 
torment without end or rest,’ ” &c. 

A Sermon on fraternal Charity, and on the Last Judgment, in which his 
tears again hindered him from pursuing his subject. Nothing can be more 
terrifying or more moving than these discourses, or than the next on 
Antichrist, or that after on the Cross, or that of Interrogations. There follow 
his Testament, his Sermon on the Cross and on Charity, in which he salutes 
and honors that holy instrument of our redemption in the strongest words 
and highest epithets, which, as he says, all nations adore, and which saying 
sign we mark on our doors, foreheads, eyes, mouths, breast, and our whole 
body. His Sermon against heretics on the precious margarite, to prove the 
Virgin Mary mother of God; that on the vice of the tongue; his Panegyric on 
St. Basil, his Sermon on the Sinful Woman in the gospel; on the Forty 
Martyrs; on Abraham and Isaac; on Daniel and the three children. Sermons 
on the eight capital bad thoughts; gluttony, fornication, avarice, anger, 
sadness, sloth, vain-glory, and pride; on perfection, on patience, and 
suffering; and many small tracts to monks. One contains a relation of a holy 
virgin in a monastery of three hundred, who was never seen eating, but 
worked washing the dishes and cleaning the scullery, feigning herself a 
fool, and bearing blows and all insults without murmuring or answering a 
word; called by derision, Salla or Sallop. St. Pityrumus, an anchoret, was 


admonished by an angel to go and see in her one who surpassed him and the 
others in virtue: having seen all the nuns he found not her, she being left 
behind in the kitchen. At his desire, which all laughed at, she was brought 
out. The anchoret immediately fell at her feet, crying, “Bless me, Amma” (i. 
e. spiritual mother). She also fell at his feet. The nuns said to him, “Don’t 
incur such a disgrace; this is Salla.” “No (said he), you are all Sale.” Upon 
this all honored her, and one confessed, that she had thrown on her the 
washings of the dishes; another had struck her; another had thrust mustard 
up her nostrils, &c. She not bearing esteem, retired thence unknown, and 
was never more heard of. 

The third volume contains many Sermons and Discourses, chiefly on the 
judgments of God and the last day; on penance, compunction, prayer, 
charity, and other virtues; and on vices and passions. Also the life of St. 
Julian the anchoret. Pious poems and several panegyrics of, and prayers to 
the Blessed Virgin, whose virginity and dignity of mother of God he clearly 
asserts. 

The fourth volume consists of his Commentaries on the five books of 
Moses, on Joshua, Judges, and the four books of Kings. St. Gregory of 
Nyssa says, he studied and meditated assiduously on the holy scriptures, 
and expounded them all from the first book of Genesis to the last in the 
New Testament with an extraordinary light with which the Holy Ghost 
filled him. Many other Oriental writers testify the same. He exposition is 
very literal, full, and learned; nothing escapes him in them. 

The fifth volume gives us his Commentaries on Job and on all the 
prophets. Eleven sermons on several passages of holy scripture, in which he 
exhorts principally to avoid all occasions of sin, and to perpetual tears and 
penance. Thirteen sermons on the birth of Christ; and fifty-six polemical 
sermons against heresies, viz. of the Marcionites, Manicheans, especially 
their judiciary astrology; of the Novatians, Messalians, &c. His zeal was 
moved seeing these errors spread in his country. He employs the Church’s 
authority, scriptures, and reasons to confute them. 

The sixth volume gives us ninety other polemical Discourses against the 
Arian and Eunomian heretics or Searchers, as he calls them, because they 
attempted to penetrate the divine mysteries, and the incomprehensible 
nature of God himself. They are equally solid and strong; not dry, as most 
writings of controversy, but full of unction and of the greatest sentiments of 


devotion, and an inexpressible ardor to ever love and praise our great God 
and Redeemer. His sermon against the Jews is no less remarkable. 

His Necrosima or eighty-five funeral canons, were written on Death and 
God’s judgments, which he had always before his eyes. He teaches 
evidently in them the use of ecclesiastical funeral rites and prayers at 
burials; that the souls of the departed immediately are judged by a particular 
judgment; the good immediately admitted to the enjoyment of God; those 
who die without having expiated venial sin, suffer in the flames of 
purgatory till it be satisfied for, but are relieved by the sacrifices, prayers, 
and other pious works of the faithful on earth. of these fifty-four are short 
funeral discourses on the death of bishops, monks, and persons of all 
conditions. They are full of his extreme fear of the divine judgment, and a 
great contempt of the vanity of the world. He says in the eighty-first canon, 
“Entering on so long and dangerous a journey, I have my viaticum, thee, O 
Son of God; when hungry, I will eat thee, repairer of mankind; so it shall 
be, that no fire will dare approach my members, for it will not be able to 
bear the sweet saving odor of thy body and blood,” &c. He uses the same 
motive of confidence of immortality, from being fed with the body and 
blood of Christ, and employs that endearing divine grace to move God to 
have mercy on him. He repeats the same prayer in his thirteenth Parenesis. 
Nothing can be clearer than the texts collected by Ceillier (t. 8, p. 101) from 
the writings of St. Ephrem, in favor of the real presence of the sacred body 
of Christ in the holy eucharist. See on them the judicious remarks of an able 
critic, Mém. de Trev. Jan. 1756, p. 55. 

Here follow four sermons on Freewill; also seventy-six moving 
Pareeneses or exhortations to penance. In the forty-second, he tells us, that 
when he lay down to take a little repose in the night, he reflected on the 
excessive and boundless love of God, and instantly rose again to pay him 
the tribute of the most fervent praise and thanks he was able. “But being 
deterred,” says he, “by the remembrance of my sins, I began to melt into 
tears, and should have been disturbed beyond my strength, had not the thief, 
the publican, the sinful woman, the Cananean, the Samaritan, and other 
examples of mercy, given me comfort and courage. He says that at other 
times, when he was going to fall asleep, the remembrance of his sins 
banished all thoughts of giving rest to his wearied body, and made sleep 
yield to sighs, groans, and floods of tears, to which he invited himself by 


the example of the penitent David, washing his bed with briny torrents; for 
the silence of night is the most proper season for our tears. It appears he 
composed this work, at least part, a little before his death; for in the forty- 
third Parenesis he writes, “I Ephrem am now dying. I write my last will and 
testament to all lovers of truth, who shall rise up after me. Persevere night 
and day in prayer. The husbandman reapeth a great crop by assiduous labor; 
so will you, if you never interrupt your devotion. Pray without ceasing.” 

His book in fifteen elegant discourses on the Terrestrial Paradise, 
explaining its history in Genesis, and comforting himself with the name and 
happiness of the good thief on the cross, makes a transition to the heavenly 
Paradise, on the felicity of which he speaks with incredible joy and 
pleasure. In his eighth discourse he teaches the soul cannot perfectly see 
God before the resurrection; but means by the perfectly complete 
enjoyment, for he is very express (loc. cit. supra) that the blessed behold 
God immediately on their death; as Muratori demonstrates against Burnet, 
in his dissertation on Paradise, c. 2. 

Eighteen very devout sermons on divers subjects close his works; on 
Christ’s Nativity and Resurrection; on Prayer, on Humility, which he 
teaches is the weapon our Redeemer conquered hell by, and has put into our 
hands as our principal and only armor against our spiritual enemies. 

The works of this father demonstrate the uniformity in faith of the Syriac 
church in the fourth century, with that of the universal church of all ages. 

Several of St. Ephrem’s works were translated into Latin, and published 
at Rome in 1589, by Gerard Vossius or Volkens, provost of Tongres. A 
Greek edition of the same was printed at Oxford in 1709, by the care of Mr. 
Edward Thwaites. A more complete edition of this father’s works was given 
to the public at Rome in six volumes in folio, in 1732 and 1743, under the 
direction of cardinal Querini, librarian of the Vatican, and Monsignor 
Joseph Assemani, first prefect of the same library. In this we have the 
original Syriac text of a good part of these works, and the ancient Greek 
version of the rest. The Latin translation is the work partly of Gerard 
Vossius, partly of F. Peter Benedetti, a Maronite Jesuit who lived at Rome; 
and in the last volumes of Stephen Assemani archbishop of Apamea, who 
also published the Chaldaic acts of the Martyrs, and is nephew of the 
aforesaid Joseph Assemani. The Greek text in the last volumes, especially 


in the sixth, is published very incorrect. See Mémoires de Trevoux for 
January, 1756, p. 146. 


The Martyrs of Gorcum 


Nineteen priests and religious men, who were taken by the Calvinists in 
Gorcum, after suffering many insults, were hanged on account of their 
religion at Bril, on the 9th of July, 1572. of these, eleven were Franciscan 
friars, called Recollects, of the convent of Gorcum, amongst whom were 
Nicholas Pick the guardian, and Jerom Werden, vicar of the same convent. 
The former was thirty-eight years old, an eminent preacher, and a man 
endued with the primitive spirit of his order, especially the love of holy 
poverty and mortification. He feared the least superfluity even in the 
meanest and most necessary things, especially in meals; and he would often 
say: “I fear if St. Francis were living, he would not approve of this or that.” 
He was most zealous to preserve this spirit of poverty and penance in his 
house, and he used to call property and superfluity the bane of a religious 
state. His constant cheerfulness rendered piety and penance itself amiable. 
He often had these words in his mouth: “We must always serve God with 
cheerfulness.” He had frequently expressed an earnest desire to die a 
martyr, but sincerely confessed himself altogether unworthy of that honor. 
The other martyrs were a Dominican, two Norbertins, one Canon Regular 
of St. Austin, called John Oosterwican,2“!2 three curates, and another 
secular priest. The first of these curates was Leonard Vechel, the elder 
pastor at Gorcum. He had gained great reputation in his theological studies 
at Louvain under the celebrated Ruard Tapper; and in the discharge of 
pastoral duties at Gorcum, had joined an uncommon zeal, piety, eloquence, 
and learning with such success, that his practice and conduct in difficult 
cases was a rule for other curates of the country, and his decisions were 
regarded as oracles at the university itself. For the relief of the poor, 
especially those that were sick, he gave his temporal substance with such 
tenderness and profusion as to seem desirous, had it been possible, to have 
given them himself. He reproved vice without respect to persons; and by his 
invincible meekness and patience disarmed and conquered many who had 


been long deaf to all his remonstrances, and added only insults to their 
obstinacy. Nicholas Poppel was the second pastor at Gorcum, and though 
inferior in abilities, was in zeal worthy to be the colleague of Vechel, and to 
attain to the same crown with him. The rest of this happy company had 
made their lives an apprenticeship to martyrdom. They were declared 
martyrs, and beatified by Clement X. in 1674. The relation of several 
miracles performed by their intercession and relics which was sent to Rome 
in order to their beatification, is published by the Bollandists.2422 The 
greatest part of their relics is kept in the church of the Franciscan friars at 
Brussels, whither they were secretly conveyed from Bril. See the accurate 
history of their martyrdom written by the learned doctor William Estius, 
printed at Douay in 1603. Also Batavia Sacra, part 2, p. 174, and various 
memoirs collected by Solier the Bollandist, t. 2, Julij, p. 736. 


St. Everildis, V. In England 


Kinegils, king of the West-Saxons, having been baptized by St. Berinus in 
635, this holy virgin had the happiness of being brought to the knowledge 
of Christ. In order to devote herself most perfectly to the service and love of 
her heavenly spouse, she fled secretly from the house of her parents to seek 
some holy monastery of nuns, and was joined in the way by two other 
virgins named Bega and Wuldreda. St. Wilfrid gave her a spot called before 
the Bishop’s Dwelling, but since her time Everildisham, that is, the 
dwelling of Everildis. Neither F. Alford nor F. Solier were able to find the 
situation of this place. Here she trained up many virgins to the perfection of 
divine love, the summit of Christian virtue, by animating them with the true 
spirit, and continually encouraging them in the most fervent and most 
faithful discharge of all the duties, and application to all the exercises of 
their holy profession. She went to God on the 9th of July, on which day 
Solier the Bollandist found her name in an ancient copy of Usuard’s 
Martyrology. F. Alford sent to Bollandus a transcript of lessons used 
formerly in some church now unknown. Her name does not occur in any 
English or Irish Calendar now extant, nor has Alford mentioned her in his 
annals. See Solier, t. 2, Julij, p. 713. 


St. Veronica Giuliani, V. 


The following account is an abridgment of her Life, written by P. M. 
Salvatori, the promoter of the Cause in the process of her Canonization. His 
work was published in Rome in 1803, entitled Vita della B. Veronica 
Giuliana. 


SUPPLEMENT TO SADLIER’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE 
SAINTS 


A. D., 1727. 


We earnestly beseech the devout reader, whilst he is reading the life of her 
whose wonderful history we are about to relate, not to decide upon its 
merits, until he shall have carefully considered, not only the events 
themselves, but how, in every case, the graces which the servant of God 
received, are not only remarkable signs of Divine favor, but ever produced 
in her heart deeper humility, more ardent charity, and a wish to conceal 
them from the eyes of men;—that they were particularly communicated to 
her during prayer;—and that, to the desire of suffering for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, she added the most rigorous mortification of her flesh; all which the 
immortal pontiff, Benedict XIV., has laid down as criterions whereby to 
determine the reality of such supernatural gifts. In order to glorify his 
servant, it pleased God, during her lifetime, to make known her virtues and 
the graces which he had conferred upon her, to many of her companions, 
and to no less than four bishops of the city wherein she lived, and thirteen 
religious men o. various orders, who were her directors, by whom an exact 
and faithful record of all her actions has been handed down to us. From 
their attestations, and other authentic accounts, the following narrative has 
been formed of actions and virtues which many volumes would not be 
sufficient to detail. 

Saint Veronica Giuliani was born on the Feast of St. John the Evangelist, 
in 1660. at Mercatello, in the States of the Church. She received in baptism 


the name of Ursula, for God destined her, like that holy martyr, to be a 
virgin and the leader of many other virgins to the kingdom of heaven. In her 
very infancy her future sanctity was foreshadowed; for, on Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, which the Church keeps as days of penance, she 
would never take nourishment, save a small quantity in the morning and the 
evening: and before she was six months old, seeing a picture representing 
the most Blessed Trinity, in whose honor that day was dedicated (12th June, 
1661), she left her mother’s arms of her own accord, and, without any 
assistance whatever, walked to it, and with many signs of reverence, 
remained as if enchanted before it;242! and being carried, at the age of a 
year and a half, to a shop, by a servant who wanted some soil, in selling 
which the shopkeeper used a false measure, her tongue was loosed, and she 
cried out, in a clear voice, “Act fairly, for God sees you.” At the age of three 
years, these seeds of virtue began to develope themselves still more. They 
produced in her those extraordinary feelings of love and affection towards 
Our Blessed Saviour and his Virgin Mother, which have only been 
communicated to the most favored souls. When she was about four years of 
age, her mother fell so dangerously ill, that the Viaticum was brought to her. 
The moment the priest entered the house, Ursula saw such a bright light 
surrounding him, that she ran to him, and earnestly begged to receive the 
blessed sacrament. To keep her quiet, she was told that there were no more 
particles left; but she at once answered, that he might safely break a portion 
off that intended for her mother, because, as the mirror, when broken, does 
not cease to reflect the images that it represented when entire, so is Jesus 
equally present in the smallest fragment as well as in the entire host from 
which it has been separated. As soon as her mother had communicated, she 
sprang upon the bed, exclaiming, “O what sweet things you have had!” And 
coming near her mouth, she said, “O what a sweet scent!” Nor could the 
attendants succeed in making her leave her mother in peace. Before her 
death, she called her five children to her bed-side, and recommended each 
of them to one of the five wounds of the passion. To Ursula she gave that in 
our Saviour’s side; to which the devotion of her after-life was directed, and 
through it she received those many graces of which we shall afterwards 
speak. On the night following her mother’s death, she refused to go to bed, 


until the servants placed a picture of Our Lady and Jesus upon the bed, 
when she immediately lay down and slept peacefully. 

At the age of seven she was admitted to the sacrament of Confirmation 
and, during the ceremony, her godmother saw her guardian angel by her 
side. Similar visions, which occurred in the seventh or eighth year of her 
age, we have recorded in her own words:—“I remember,” she says, “that 
when I was about seven or eight years old, twice during the Holy Week, 
Jesus appeared to me covered with wounds, and telling me to be devout to 
His most holy passion, instantly disappeared. I wept bitterly, and every time 
that I heard speak of the torments and sufferings of Our Lord, I felt 
something at my heart; and everything that I undertook I offered up in 
honor of His passion. A desire came into my head of asking my confessor 
for some mortification, but I did not yield to it. Still I made sufferings for 
myself, but all without my confessor’s leave; such as the discipline, walking 
on my bare knees, piercing myself with a pin, and beating myself with 
thistles. If I heard of the works of penance performed by others, I went to 
the image of my Saviour, and said, ‘Lord, if I had their instruments of 
mortification, I would do the same; but since I have them not, I offer Thee 
my desire.’ He has often let me know and remember that He made me (at 
that age) affectionate invitations. Thus, for example, when I had determined 
on taking some recreation, and could never find time to do so, I heard Jesus 
in my interior, asking me, ‘What dost thou seek, what dost thou desire? I 
am thy real contentment;’ and I at once replied, ‘Lord, for Thy sake I will 
deprive myself of the pleasure which I sought.’ How these answers were 
uttered, I know not; but this I know, that I did make them. . . . Sometimes, 
whilst I was gazing at the crucifix, Jesus spoke to my heart, and said, ‘I will 
be Thy guide and spouse;’ and I stretched out my arms, and exclaimed, ‘I 
will be Thy spouse, and no one shall move me from it. I promise it with all 
my heart; grant that I may never separate myself from Thee.’ ” 

Her father having obtained a lucrative situation at Placentia, removed 
thither with his family. In that city, Ursula, who was about ten years old, 
made her first communion, on the feast of the Purification, in 1670. When 
she had received Our Lord, she felt an unusual fire burning within her 
breast, which continued after her return home; so that thinking it to be an 
ordinary effect in all communicants, she, in her innocent way, asked her 
sisters how long it generally lasted. But perceiving, from their surprise, that 


it was a special grace imparted by her Saviour, she did not again speak of it, 
but endeavored to receive the holy sacrament of love as frequently as 
possible. 

At this time the gift of mental prayer was communicated to her. In what 
manner she received it, the following account, which she wrote afterwards, 
by the command of her directors, will explain:—“When I was about twelve 
years of age, I think, a desire frequently came into my mind, of placing 
myself in mental prayer; but I did not know how to set about it. It seemed 
mere folly to ask my confessor to instruct me in it, because he knew my 
wickedness; and I thought that none ought to apply to it except the good 
and those who are really inclined to virtue; but in myself there was nothing 
but inconstancy, and want of perseverance. I went on making my altars, 
although, while I was making them, I felt at times an application of my 
mind to prayer. As soon as I had finished, I knelt down before them, and 
remained on my knees for a long time; but what I did I know not, for I was, 
so to speak, out of myself. I felt such pleasure, that I should not have cared 
to eat or do anything else. I desired that all creatures should love and honor 
God. I ran to ask my sisters to come and sing with me. They did so, and I 
felt great comfort therein. As soon as my father returned home, I led him to 
my altar, and induced him to say some prayers with me. When the Nativity 
drew near, I could not contain myself for joy; and several times, whilst I 
was looking at the representation of Our Lord in the crib, I think I saw Him 
surrounded with glory; He drew me to a union with Himself, but I know not 
how. of this I spoke to no one, nor did I derive any profit therefrom, for I 
soon returned to my usual childish follies. On the day of communion, all 
my delight was to be about my altar. Although I knew not how to pray 
mentally, my mind became all recollected in God. I seemed to feel my Lord 
in a special manner within my heart. I placed myself in prayer; and the 
longer I was employed therein the longer I wished to remain. I had a certain 
interior light that showed me the inconstancy of worldly things, and I was 
inclined to abandon everything. I knew no other good but God. These 
considerations strengthened my desire of becoming a religious. The desire 
of suffering, I think, I had from my infancy, and afterwards; but, alas! it 
profited me in nothing. I had no sooner left the altar, than I set about 
annoying some one or other. 


“Although I sought amusement in worldly diversions, I felt my mind 
wholly turned to God. As well as I can remember, the passion of my 
Redeemer moved me very much; at times even to tears. The more I 
exercised myself in mental prayer, the more tedious I found the things of 
the world. At times, I had some particular insight into myself; but this I did 
not mention to my confessor. It is true that such lights made me advance 
farther than ever in the way of prayer; and, in order that I might not be 
observed, I told the servant to call me early in the morning; she did so, and I 
rose at once. I remained in prayer for several hours, but what I did I cannot 
relate. I know that I was out of myself, and felt a willingness and desire to 
be employed in all the work of the house, but this was forbidden, lest it 
should injure me. I seldom rose up from prayer, before I had been told by 
the Lord that I was to be His spouse. Still I remained steadfast in my desire 
of entering a religious order, and this desire increased daily. When a festival 
occurred, I felt a flame in my heart, which set my whole soul on fire. I 
could not remain quiet, I ran about the house as if I were mad, and made 
people laugh at me. Sometimes all my delight was in making altars; and 
although, in my uncle’s house, this was not so easy as at home, I never left 
off making them. For work I had not much inclination, but I could do as 
much in an hour as another in a day. I did not care to learn anything, but 
whatever I saw done, I found myself able to do, and succeeded when I set 
about it. I was the torment of everybody, and yet all wished me well, and 
liked me better than my sisters. When I thought of this, it surprised me 
beyond measure. No one spoke harshly to me; and yet I performed all sorts 
of naughty tricks. I was naturally hasty, and whenever I was vexed, I 
stamped and beat the ground like a horse; and believe me, I did so through 
mere wickedness, for no one ever provoked me to it. At times I took a thing 
into my head, and wished it to turn out as I desired. I felt an internal 
reproach for not mortifying myself, but I paid no attention to it. It seemed to 
me, that whenever I placed myself in prayer, God gave me to understand 
what he wished me to do; but I thought it was a mere fancy of my own, 
although the same light returned to my soul. It improved me much in virtue, 
and I began to accustom myself to silence, which enabled me to apply 
better to prayer; and although I did not mortify myself, I was encouraged to 
do so. Thus, by degrees, I became more and more in love with suffering. 
Oftentimes I rose during the night, and spent a short time an prayer; I had a 


peculiar affection for it, which led to application, but not to 
recollections.2422 In the manner here described I spent the last two years 
that I remained in the world, that is, the fourteenth and fifteenth of my age. 
Still I gave way to many vanities, and often felt satisfaction in them; but, at 
the same time, I felt the internal reproach, which did not let me rest until I 
had withdrawn from many amusements which I was used to seek.” 

These were the beginnings of those high gifts of prayer and 
contemplation to which she afterwards attained; but it must not be supposed 
that the exercise of them was at all times attended with comfort and delight 
to her soul; for her writings mention the violent repugnance of the flesh, the 
strong temptations, the obscurity of mind, and dryness of affection, with 
which she had to contend in the struggle between the world and grace. 

Besides these interior trials, her perseverance and constancy to her Virgin 
Spouse were put to the most severe test, in the endeavors made by her 
father and other relations to induce her to join in the vain and idle 
occupations of others in her state of life, and to yield to their repeated 
arguments and even snares, to induce her to enter the married state. “Our 
father wished,” she writes, “that I should be more finely dressed than 
others, and one day I wore one vanity, and another day another. He was so 
fond of me, that, when at home, he would always have me beside him. All 
this I complied with. But I began to perceive that he was not willing that I 
should become a nun, and he told me I must marry, and that as long as he 
lived I must not leave him. But this news filled me with sorrow, because 
every time he spoke in this manner, I felt a stronger desire of being a nun. I 
told others so, but no one would believe me, and everybody was against my 
intention, especially my father, who even shed tears, and told me positively 
that he would never consent; and in order to drive the thought out of my 
head, he brought other gentlemen into the house and then called me. In their 
presence, he promised me all sorts of pleasures and amusements, and they 
did the same. They talked about the things of the world, in order to 
persuade me to set my fancy upon them, but their discourses led me to a 
contrary desire. At that moment, worldly things appeared so disgusting, that 
I could not hear them mentioned; and more than once I told these persons 
that they must not speak again on such subjects, because the more I heard, 
the more my soul was withdrawn from them. But all that I said, availed me 


nothing; every day my martyrdom was renewed. I had patience for some 
time; but at last, I declared in their presence that such discourses disgusted 
me, and before them all, I expressed my deep commiseration for the 
wretchedness of the unfortunate persons who are attached to worldly things. 
I spoke as little as possible, because I knew that my father took great delight 
in hearing me talk, and I did everything in my power to diminish his 
attachment, by avoiding all those actions in which he took delight; but all to 
no purpose; his affections seemed to increase daily. At times, he said to me, 
‘I wish to content you in everything; the only thing I beg of you is, that you 
will not turn nun.’ With these words, he wept through affection. I said to 
him, ‘If you wish to content me, I do not want any other favor from you, 
except that you would put me in a convent; all my desires are there. Content 
me in this, and you will content me in everything else, and depend upon it, 
it will be a source of comfort to yourself afterwards.’ ” 

Her father, finding all his efforts unsuccessful, sent her to live with her 
uncle, whom he secretly instructed to use all his influence and artifice to 
dissuade her from her design. Here she had an illness, for which the 
physicians could discover no remedy; until some of her attendants, 
perceiving that she grew sensibly better, whenever they talked of nuns and 
convents, informed her father, who thereupon gave up his opposition to her 
entreaties, and, as soon as he had allowed her to choose the convent in 
which she would be professed, she rose from her bed, and all symptoms of 
sickness immediately disappeared. 

She then begged him to allow her to enter the rigorous convent of 
capuchine nuns at Citta di Castello, and was conducted by her uncle to the 
bishop of the diocese, to obtain his permission. He told them that all the 
places in the convent were filled up, and they left him, to return home. But 
Ursula besought her uncle to return with her to his presence, where, falling 
on her knees, she prayed him in such earnest accents to comfort her by 
granting her request, that he was inclined to make an exception in her favor. 
He put several questions to her, and asked her amongst the rest, if she knew 
Latin. Her uncle at once replied in the negative, but Ursula, full of 
confidence in God’s aid, took up the breviary, and read it with the most 
correct pronunciation; and although she had never studied Latin, she was 
able, during the rest of her life, to quote the texts of Scripture with perfect 
aptness and propriety. The bishop accordingly granted her leave to enter the 


convent, into which she was admitted on the 17th of July, 1677, and was 
vested on the Feast of SS. Simon and Jude, in the same year. The devil 
sought to weaken her love of her new state, by representing it as one 
leading to despair: at one time, he filled her imagination with the 
remembrance of the many proposals of marriage and the young men that 
she had rejected; at another, he made the time of prayer tedious and 
disgusting to her. “It seems,” she says, “as if all hell were let loose against 
me, but I heeded it not. When I felt more than usually agitated by their 
attacks, I went alone into my cell, and there poured out my soul in prayer to 
God, and represented my necessities to him. Sometimes I offered up acts of 
prayer, and besought Him not to desert me; and said to him, full of faith, 
‘My God, Thou knowest that I am Thy spouse, grant, therefore, that I may 
never be separated from Thee. Now, for ever, I place myself in Thy hands; I 
am ready for whatever Thou shalt command. I am Thine, I am Thine, that is 
enough.’ ” God did not fail to strengthen her, by saying to her heart, “Fear 
not, thou art mine. It is my will that thou shouldst suffer and combat; fear 
not.” At her reception, she took the name of Veronica, by which we shall 
henceforth call her. 

We pass over the numerous instances of suffering and obedience which 
she gave during her novitiate; at the end of which she was admitted to make 
her profession on All Saints’ day, 1678. Her writings contain many 
allusions to the joy which she derived from the recurrence of this day of 
solemn renunciation of the world and dedication of herself to her Heavenly 
Spouse. The first years she passed in the order were distinguished by the 
most extraordinary marks of Divine grace; all of which produced in her, 
compunction and sorrow for her sins, and love of mortification, and the 
cross of Christ. One of her raptures she thus describes: “The first time that I 
had these recollections with a vision, it seemed to me that I saw, on a 
sudden, Our Lord with a heavy cross on His shoulders, when He invited me 
to take a part in that precious treasure. This invitation was given by 
communication rather than by words. At that instant I felt a strong desire of 
sufferings, and it seemed that the Lord planted the cross in my heart, giving 
me to understand the value of suffering. This understanding I received in 
the following manner. It appeared as if all sorts of torments were 
represented to me, and, at the same moment, I saw them transformed into 
jewels and precious stones, all of which were made in the figure of the 


cross. During this time, I was given to know that God wished pure suffering 
in me; and then the vision disappeared. When I came to myself, I felt a 
violent pain in my head, which has never since left me, and so eager was 
my desire of suffering, that I would willingly have faced every torment that 
can be conceived. From that moment I have ever had in my mouth these 
words, “The cross and sufferings are jewels and joys,’ ” From this account it 
may be collected, that, on this occasion, Jesus impressed that visible mark 
of the cross upon her heart, which was seen, after her death, by several 
persons, when her body was opened for that purpose. 

Veronica was successively appointed to fill every office of the 
community, in all of which she displayed the same wonderful examples of 
virtue, and love of obedience and suffering; and many signs of Divine favor 
proved to her sisters how pleasing her actions were to Almighty God. She 
was appointed Mistress of the Novices, in her thirty-fourth year, and 
continued for twenty two years in that office, until she was chosen abbess, 
in 1716; and even then, so extraordinary had been the efficacy of her 
prayers, and zeal in the discharge of it, that her sisters forced her, contrary 
to the usual order, to retain it during the eleven years she was abbess. More 
than once, to free them from sickness, and other inconveniences, she 
obtained of God, that she might suffer in their stead; and some of them were 
relieved by her, in their anxiety and trouble of mind, which had been 
supernaturally made known to her. On one occasion was revealed to her the 
severe judgment which God will make of superiors and directors of 
religious communities, by whose fault any relaxation of fervor creeps 
amongst those committed to their care. On the 9th of November, she fell 
dangerously ill, and during the agony which succeeded, was carried in spirit 
before the throne of the Divine Judge. She beheld Christ, with a severe 
countenance, seated on a throne of majesty, surrounded by angels; Our 
blessed Lady on one side, and her patron saints on the other. When her good 
angel presented her to the awful judgment, she expected to be condemned 
to hell,—so severe, she tells us, were the reproaches of the Judge, and so 
unprovided was she with good works; but so earnest were the prayers of 
Mary, and of her holy advocates, that the divine countenance of Christ at 
last grew calm; and, after giving her various salutary admonitions, He 
dismissed her. 


On the morning after her agony, she called her novices; and, having 
obtained leave from her confessor to speak to them respecting their failings, 
and her own negligence in correcting them, which had been revealed to her 
during her vision of judgment, she whispered to them with such 
earnestness, that they burst into a flood of tears, and, at the end, she said to 
them, “Do not learn of me, who have been the scandal of all in all my 
conduct; for in the observance of the rules, as well as in obedience, love and 
charity, I have been ever proud and devoid of humility.” The nuns 
interrupted her with tears and sobs, charging themselves with the fault, in 
not having followed her instructions, but she rejoined, “take heed of little 
things, for, before God, things are very different from what we suppose.” 

We must now pass to the sublime novitiate and preparation of grace, by 
which she became, during the last thirty-five years of her life, an exact 
image of Our crucified Lord. In the year 1693, she beheld, in a vision, a 
mysterious chalice or cup, which she knew to be the presage of the Divine 
passion, whereof she was to be a perfect copy. This vision was repeated in 
various forms during the following years. At one time, the chalice appeared 
upon a bright cloud, surrounded with glory; at another, without any 
ornament: sometimes the liquor contained in it, boiled and ran over in great 
abundance; at other times, it issued from it, drop by drop. Her spirit was 
ready to quaff it to the bottom, but the flesh shuddered and drew back, as 
did our Lord’s in the garden; but she subdued it by severe mortifications. “I 
must not be too confident,” she writes, “because I know that, as yet, it is not 
dead. The spirit I have always found eager and desirous of drinking it, and 
willing to taste of such bitterness, in order to fulfil the will of God. At times 
I felt these desires, and I exclaimed: ‘When will the hour come, O my God, 
when Thou wilt allow me to drink of Thy cup? I await Thy will, but Thou 
alone knowest my thirst: I thirst, I thirst, but not for comforts, but for 
bitterness and sufferings.’ I felt that I could wait no longer. One night, 
whilst I was in prayer, being quite out of myself, it seems that Our Lord 
appeared to me, and, holding the cup in His hand, said: ‘This is for thee, 
and I present it to thee, that thou mayest taste, as much as I have tasted, for 
thy sake, but not yet. Prepare thyself, for thou also shalt taste it. He then 
disappeared, leaving the remembrance of that chalice so deeply impressed 
on my mind, that it has ever since remained there. 


The anxiety and dread inspired by the constant appearance of this cup 
before her mind’s eyes, threw her into a violent fever, which was succeeded 
by such weakness of body, that her superiors forced her to submit to the 
prescriptions and treatment of physicians, which served only to increase her 
torments. 

But the most sensible torment was, the privation of the light of God. “All 
these sufferings were a mere nothing in comparison with what I 
experienced in myself, deserted, abandoned in blackest darkness, at such a 
distance from God, that I could not even breathe nor sigh to God... . O, 
intolerable agony of the soul! to see herself stript of every support, and 
utterly separated to a distance from its Sovereign Good. She sighs, but is 
not heard; she calls her Spouse, but He comes not; she seeks Him, but he 
flies still farther off; she prays to Him, but he will not hear. ... My soul was 
in such torment, that the agony of death cannot, I think, be more bitter. I had 
no relief, save in seeing the cup approach nearer and nearer. . . . God be 
praised! for His love, all is little. Welcome the naked cross, welcome pure 
suffering. I am ready for all things to give delight to my Lord, and to fulfil 
His divine will.” 

God recompensed her readiness to drink the chalice of sufferings, by 
making her a partaker of the torments of His passion. On the fourth of 
April, 1694, as near as can be ascertained, He appeared to her, and 
presented her with His crown of thorns. In obedience to her confessor, she 
thus describes her vision. “On the fourth of April, whilst I was in prayer 
during the night, I fell into a recollection, and in it had an intellectual 
vision, wherein Our Lord appeared to me, with a large crown of thorns 
upon His head. Immediately I cried out, ‘My spouse, give me a part of these 
thorns, I deserve them, not Thou, my Sovereign Good!’ I heard him reply, ‘I 
am now come to crown thee, my beloved;’ and then He took the crown off 
his head, and placed it upon mine. The pain I suffered, at that instant, was 
so excessive, that I have never, as far as I can understand, suffered anything 
like it. But it seemed to me that such suffering was a great joy to me; I felt 
as if I should die, if I had not some torment to undergo.” 

Finding herself unable to go through her ordinary duties, and being 
anxious, at the same time, to conceal these divine favors from her 
companions, she prayed to God,—“My God, I beseech Thee, if it be Thy 
will, to give me strength to perform the work and other duties prescribed for 


me, and let these Thy graces never be manifest, but always in secret.” We 
pray the reader to observe how exactly all the prayers of Veronica, and the 
effects produced in her soul, are conformable to the rules whereby Benedict 
XIV. teaches us to judge of the truth or falsehood of such supernatural 
favors as she received. They are always communicated during prayer; they 
excite in her a more ardent desire of undergoing still greater torments for 
the sake of God,—they lead above all to humility and anxiety to hide them 
from the eyes of the world. Let us now see how another of his criterions 
corresponds with the reality of her visions and other graces: we mean how 
they inflamed her with burning charity and zeal for the glory of God, and 
the conversion of sinners. “This pain (of the crown of thorns) inspired me 
with such compassion for sinners, that, offering to the Eternal Father all the 
sufferings of Jesus, and all His merits with those of Our Lady for the 
conversion of sinners, I prayed more earnestly than ever for sufferings, 
begging Him to sead me more torments. At that instant, I felt a fresh 
renewal of the crown of thorns, not only round my head, as usual, but all 
over it: and, for several hours, I remained rejoicing amid thousands of 
torments. It is only a few days since I had this renewal, and it was signified 
to me, at the same time, that this was a warning that I was to spend this Lent 
in continual suffering God be praised! Everything is little for His sake!” 

This crowning was renewed several times during the course of her life. 
Her directors, being informed that it had taken place, commissioned Sister 
Florida Ceoli to observe if there were any visible marks of it on her head. 
She deposed, on oath, as follows:—“I visited her, and saw that she had 
upon her forehead something like a circle, tending to a red color. 
Sometimes I have observed upon it certain pimples, about the size of a pin- 
head, in the form of little buttons. At other times she had her forehead 
sprinkled with marks of a purple color all round, like the figure of thorns 
which came down towards the eyes; and, in particular, I saw one of these 
marks, like thorns, come down towards the right eye, and even passed quite 
under it, filling it with tears; and I saw that the tears were blood, from the 
veil wherewith she wiped them away; as I have frequently told her 
confessors who enjoined me to watch her.” 

But not content with these observations made by her companions, and 
wishing fully to ascertain if such effects proceeded from natural or 
supermatural causes, the bishop of the city caused her to be placed under the 


care of physicians and surgeons; but, after they had exhausted all the 
resources of their art, and applied remedies so cruel and so violent that none 
of the sisterhood would assist at them, but left Veronica herself to hold the 
heated instruments for them, they abandoned the attempt; and the bishop 
and her directors were persuaded that He alone, who had imprinted such 
marks of love upon His servant, was capable of curing them, and that he 
had thereby wished to render her more and more conformable to Himself. 

The sacred Scriptures use the word espousals to denote a more intimate 
union formed between God and the soul by the most perfect love. In the 
book of Canticles the Holy Ghost describes the correspondence of a soul 
with grace, under the figure of two spouses, and in the New Testament, Our 
Lord speaks of the virgins whom He admits to His heavenly marriage-feast. 
This spiritual union with certain devout souls God has been pleased to make 
manifest to them by more sensible signs, accompanied by formalities like 
those used in ordinary marriages. of such we read in the life of the ecstatic 
St. Catharine of Siena. To this exalted dignity God was pleased to raise 
Veronica, as he revealed to her, during the crowning with thorns, of which 
we have already spoken. 

One of the commands given to Veronica, after her espousals, was that she 
should increase her fasting; and about a year after that event, she received a 
direct injunction from God to fast for three whole years upon nothing but 
bread and water. But Almighty God, wishing at the same time to put her 
obedience to her superiors to the test, caused them all to refuse her their 
permission, without which she could not put the Divine command in 
practice. And, although He continued to repeat His command and even to 
reproach her for not fulfilling it; and although her stomach rejected every 
other food but bread, yet her superiors obstinately refused to accede to her 
petition. “I was full of joy,” she says, “because in this way I suffered much, 
but I felt that the flesh could bear no more.” At length, after she had 
undergone the severest torments, from the refusal of her superiors, the 
weakness of her body, and her sorrow of mind, at not being able to comply 
with the will of God, from March to September, God was pleased to support 
her by milk miraculously supplied in the same manner as is related by the 
Bollandists of the holy virgins, Lidwige, or Lidwina, in Holland, and 
Geltrude in Belgium. 


The most severe trial to which she was exposed, was from desolation and 
sadness of spirit, and from the bitter malice and fierce assaults of the devi 
against her purity, during 1696, the year after her mystic espousals. 

Under the 17th of October, we read as follows: “Amongst my other 
tribulations came this also. Whilst I was in prayer, there came upon me 
such, and so many evil thoughts of impurity and of grievous sins, and they 
threw me into such anguish, that at one time they covered me with 
perspiration, and at another made me freeze, with an internal agony, which 
confused and disturbed my soul. I did not wish to disquiet myself, nor to 
give myself trouble and pain, but I could not help it; I felt myself so 
oppressed and sunk in these filthy thoughts, and my mind so completely 
obscured, that I could do nothing. The demon tempted me, and I seemed to 
hear a dreadful voice, which continually repeated, ‘See, these are the fruits 
of praying for sinners. All their sins are crowding upon thy head. Do good 
now, if thou canst.’ As he spoke these words, the devil seemed to make 
merry and rejoice. O God, what torment it gave me! As well as I could, I 
begged of God the salvation of souls, and I said, ‘My sovereign good, 
Spouse of my soul, I do not offend Thee in will, and therefore I detest and 
abhor every wicked thought; and now and for ever, I tell Thee, that my will 
does not wish to entertain them. Rather death, and a thousand deaths, than 
that I should ever consent to a single thought that can offend Thee.’ As I 
said this, though with great difficulty, the devil tormented me by suggesting 
worse thoughts than ever, and telling me that no hope was left me. I replied, 
‘Liar that thou art, I will not yield to thy falsehoods. Jesus will I love, Jesus 
will I serve; I have no other good but Jesus.’ In this struggle I remained for 
several hours, always with desolation, dryness, and temptations. God be 
blessed for all!” The like temptations and assaults, both from her flesh and 
from the devil, are described under December of the same year, but she 
repeated with the glorious martyr St. Cecily, fiat cormeum et corpus meum 
immaculatum ut non confundar, “Let my heart and body be immaculate, 
that I may not be confounded.” On Christmas eve she made an incision 
upon her heart in the form of a cross, with a pen-knife. With the blood, 
which issued from it, she wrote a fervent protestation of love, and a 
dedication of her will to her infant Saviour. Four other writings of the same 
kind, made during the course of that and the following year, 1697, all 
breathe the same feelings of consecration of her will to Jesus, and especially 


of ardent charity and zeal for the salvation of her neighbors, whose 
mediatrix she had promised to be. In one of them, she writes, “I intend at 
this moment to confirm all the protestations which I have made with my 
own blood. Lo! I am ready to give my life and blood for the conversion of 
sinners, and the confirmation of the Holy Faith. O my God! with your heart, 
with your love, I make this invitation. O souls redeemed with the blood of 
Jesus, I speak to you; O sinners, come all to the heart of Jesus, to the 
fountain, to the boundless sea of His love. Come, all of you, men and 
women, come all! leave sin; come to Jesus!” Her loving spouse rewarded 
her constancy and love. 

On Good Friday, the 5th of April, 1697, she received those rich pledges 
of love which were vouchsafed to the seraphic St. Francis, St. Catharine, 
and other saints; for Our Lord, after having previously foretold these graces, 
and after displaying his mercies in other ways, to her, was pleased to 
imprint upon her hands and feet, the stigmata or wounds of his most sacred 
passion. These wounds were afterwards renewed upon several other 
occasions, and their reality was made known to many persons. For the 
Tribunal of the Holy Office at Rome, having received information thereof, 
ordered the bishop of the city to make an inquiry into the truth of the report. 
He repaired to the grate of the convent, with several other ecclesiastics, who 
severally saw the wounds which her blessed Spouse had made. Those in the 
hands and feet, as Florida Ceoli and other sisters attest, were on the upper 
side round, and about the size of a farthing, but less on the under side, deep 
and red when open, and covered with a thin cicatrix or crust, when closed. 
The wound in the left side, above the left breast, was between four and five 
fingers in length, and about one finger broad in the middle, growing thinner 
towards the two extremities, exactly like the wound of a lance. Veronica 
was so alarmed at the thought of undergoing these examinations so dreadful 
to her virginal modesty, that she told sister Florida Ceoli, in confidence, she 
should have died of confusion, if God had not deprived her of her senses, 
during them. And her profound humility suggested to her to beg earnestly 
of her beloved Saviour to leave her the pain, but hide the marks of these 
wounds from the eyes of the world, as he had done to St. Catharine of 
Siena, and other saints; but he ordered her to tell her confessor, that these 
wounds were to remain, that by the rigorous investigations of the 
Congregation of the Holy Office, it might be known that they had been 


imprinted by His divine hand; and that for this purpose, they were to remain 
visible for three years. So in effect it happened; for after three years, on the 
5th of April, 1700, the wounds closed, but not until it had been proved to 
many that they were indeed the work of divine love. But, although they 
were Closed to the eyes of others, it is attested by several witnesses, that the 
pain still continued, and that they were renewed after that date upon the 
greater festivals of the church, the feasts of St. Francis and of his stigmata, 
and as often as her superiors commanded. She herself mentions their being 
renewed in 1703, three years after their closing; and her confessor, Father 
Ranier Guelfi, as late as holy Saturday, the 19th of April, 1726, having been 
informed by her, that Jesus had renewed her wounds twice upon that same 
day, commanded her to pray that they might be renewed for the third time. 
She obeyed, and after remaining in ecstasy at his feet for some time, told 
him that she had obtained the grace. To his astonishment he beheld the 
wounds open, and blood issuing from them. To have additional witnesses, 
he pretended to disbelieve her, and ordered her to show them to two of her 
companions, who both saw them open and covered with blood, as they 
testify in the process. Besides the testimony of these and the many others, 
both ecclesiastics and nuns, who saw these wounds, the reality of their 
existence was proved by the fact that the most diligent endeavors of 
surgeons to cure them served only to inflame them still more. But the most 
undoubted proof is, that she was able in spite of them, to live and perform 
her duties during a space of thirty years; especially when we reflect that the 
physician and surgeon, who inspected her body, after her death, agreed that 
the wound in her left side was enough, at any instant, to have caused her 
death, so that they considered her very continuance in life a miracle. 
Veronica foretold that twenty-four marks would be found engraven upon 
her heart; and, by the order of her confessor, she described the exact form 
and disposition of them, by cutting them out in red and white paper; and 
after her death, they were found to correspond in every particular with the 
account and picture which she had made of them. They were as follows:—a 
Latin cross, with a C in the top of the upright piece; the centre of the 
transverse an F; in the right point of the transverse a V; and in the left an O. 
Above the cross was, on one side, a crown of thorns; on the left of which 
was a banner upon a staff, which passed transversely over the cross, and the 
flag of the banner was divided into two tongues, on the upper of which was 


a large I, and on the lower an m in running hand. At the top of the banner 
was a flame, and, lower down, a hammer, a pair of pincers, a lance, and a 
reed with a sponge represented upon the top. On the right of the cross, 
beginning from above, was a small garment to represent the seamless vest 
of Our Lord, another flame, a chalice, two wounds, a column, three nails, a 
scourge, and seven swords; with the letters P.P.V. on other parts of the heart. 
All these marks were exactly described by her upon paper, which being 
compared with her heart, soon after death, were found to agree in every 
particular. Her confessor attests that the meaning of the above letters and 
emblems is:—The seven swords are the seven dolors of Mary; the banner, 
the ensign of her victories over the Devil, the world and herself; the two 
letters, I (J) and m, Jesus and Mary; C, Charity; F, Faith and Fidelity to 
God; O, Obedience; the two VV, Humility and the Will of God (Umilta, and 
Volonta di Dio), P P, Patience and Suffering (Patire); the two flames, the 
love of God and her neighbor. 

But we have now reached the point towards which all her aspirations 
were directed; the happy moment when she was to be united to that Spouse, 
towards whom her soul had hastened, as the thirsty hart flieth to the 
fountains of living waters. She endured, as she had foretold, in this her last 
stage of more than mortal agony and bitterness, a three-fold purgatory; first, 
in the persecutions and harshness of men, on the part of her physicians, and 
those who attended her, then on the part of the devil, who tempted her to 
despair; and, lastly, from holy obedience; for, although she had so fervently 
longed for the moment wherein she was to be dissolved, and to be with 
Christ, it had been made known to her that she was not to die, without the 
command of her confessor; that so the obedience, which had been so perfect 
in life, might be crowned even on earth, by opening for her the gate of 
heavenly bliss. And, as in her burning charity, and her eager desire and 
incomparable endurance of suffering, as well as in the pains of His blessed 
passion, she had so closely copied our Lord, so it pleased Him to make the 
days of her last illness of the same number as the years of His sojourn in 
this vale of tears; and on the thirty-third day, to close her life by an agony of 
three hours, like to his own upon the cross. As she lay motionless and 
tranquil, her confessor, perceiving that her life was drawing near its term, 
said, “Be glad of heart, sister Veronica, what you have so much longed for, 
is near at hand.” As she heard these words, she gave a sign of her 


unspeakable joy, and then turned and fastened her eyes upon him. He began 
to recite the “Recommendation of a Departing Soul,” and suggest acts of 
virtue and resignation, without being able to understand why she looked at 
him with so fixed an eye. At length, enlightened by Almighty God, he 
recollected that she had told him that she would not wish to die, save with 
the leave of her superiors, and through holy obedience, which permission 
she now craved by the fixed and earnest eye wherewith she regarded him. 
Animated, therefore, with a lively faith in God, he approached her and said, 
“Sister Veronica, since it is the will of God that you should now go to enjoy 
Him, and since it is the pleasure of His Divine Majesty, that for your 
departure, the leave of His minister should also be granted,—I now give it 
to you.” Scarcely were these words uttered, than she bent her eyes in token 
of submission; then turning towards her spiritual daughters, as if to give 
them her last blessing, she bowed her head, and yielded up her soul, in the 
peace of the Lord, on Friday, the 9th of July, 1727, in the sixty-seventh year 
of her age, and the fiftieth of her religious profession. 

Of her perfection in the discharge of all the duties of her state of life,—of 
her faith, hope, and love of God and her neighbor,—of her meekness and 
humility, which she practised in the most heroic degree,— it is unnecessary 
here to say more, than that in them she was an exact copy of that virtue 
which her loving Spouse displayed in His life amongst men. Even upon 
earth, her sanctity was made manifest by the accomplishment of the events 
which she had foretold, and by the miracles that she performed; and since 
her death, the most wonderful favors have been obtained by her 
intercession. From the many that are recorded in the acts of her 
beatification, we select only two. The first is that of her confidential 
companion and friend, sister Mary Magdalen Boscaini, who, in the course 
of the years 1729-30, was attacked by such a complication of disorders, 
that she could neither taste food, nor lie down, without considerable 
difficulty; she was subject to frequent fainting-fits and vomitings, and 
remained in this state for eleven months, being declared by her physicians 
to have reached an advanced stage of consumption. At last, on the vigil of 
St. Matthias, in 1730, eleven months since the beginning of her illness, her 
confessor exhorted her to place a firm reliance upon Veronica, under whom 
she had passed her novitiate; and when he had excited her confidence and 
hope, he gave her to drink some water, in which a relic of the saint had 


been. She drank it, and instantly sprang out of bed, and ran to see one of her 
sisters, who was also sick; and afterwards to meet the physician at the door, 
who was coming to make his usual visit. He carefully examined her; and, 
after feeling her pulse, pronounced it to be a miracle, as the effect proved, 
for she lived twelve years longer,—when a second illness attacked her, from 
which she recovered, in like manner, by the intercession of Veronica; and so 
lived for twenty-two years more, dying in 1765. The second miracle was 
the sudden and perfect cure of Maria Pacciarini, of an arthritic rheumatism 
of long duration; from which she instantaneously and perfectly recovered, 
by the intercession of Veronica. 

Veronica was beatified by Pius VII., in 1804, the Cardinal Duke of York 
being the reporter of the Cause to the Congregation of Rites. She was 
solemnly canonized by Gregory XVI., on Trinity Sunday, 26th May, 1839. 

“There are often found, in the lives of those who enjoy a reputation for 
sanctity, certain extraordinary marks, which the profane rashly and foolishly 
scoff at, as empty and dreamy visions: and the inexperienced multitude, on 
the other hand, receives as irrefragable proofs of virtue: nor are those 
wanting, who, misled by a deceitful semblance of prudence and caution, 
blindly pronounce them the result of artifice and cunning. The prudent man 
avoids all these extremes; and, whilst he silently admires things beyond the 
reach of ordinary understandings, inquires into their causes; but, still, not 
from such effects does he decide upon the virtues of those in whom they are 
conspicuous, but looks chiefly to the conduct and actions they have 
produced in them, that from the fruits, as our Divine Master teacheth, the 
quality of the free may be known.”2422 


July 10" 


The Seven Brothers, Martyrs, and St. Felicitas Their Mother 


FROM THEIR GENUINE ACTS IN RUINART, AND TILLEMONT, T. 2. SEE THE REMARKS 
OF PINIUS THE BOLLANDIST, T. 3 JULW, P. 5. 


IN THE SECOND CENTURY 


The illustrious martyrdom of these saints has been justly celebrated by the 
holy fathers. It happened at Rome under the emperor Antoninus, that is, 
according to several ancient copies of the acts, Antoninus Pius.2424 The 
seven brothers were the sons of St. Felicitas, a noble pious Christian widow 
in Rome, who brought them up in the most perfect sentiments and practice 
of heroic virtue. After the death of her husband she served God in a state of 
continency242° and employed herself wholly in prayer, fasting, and works of 
charity. By the public and edifying example of this lady and her whole 
family, many idolators were moved to renounce the worship of their false 
gods, and to embrace the faith of Christ, which Christians were likewise 
encouraged by so illustrious a pattern openly to profess. This raised the 
spleen of the heathenish priests, who complained to the emperor Antoninus 
that the boldness with which Felicitas publicly practised the Christian 
religion, drew many from the worship of the immortal gods who were the 
guardians and protectors of the empire, and that it was a continual insult on 
them; who, on that account, were extremely offended and angry with the 
city and whole state. They added, that in order to appease them, it was 
necessary to compel this lady and her children to sacrifice to them. 
Antoninus being himself superstitious was prevailed upon by this 
remonstrance to send an order to Publius the prefect of Rome, to take care 
that the priests should be satisfied, and the gods appeased in this matter. 
Publius caused the mother and her sons to be apprehended and brought 
before him. When this was done he took Felicitas aside, and used the 
strongest inducements to bring her freely to sacrifice to the gods, that he 
might not be obliged to proceed with severity against her and her sons; but 
she returned him this answer: “Do not think to frighten me by threats, or to 


win me by fair speeches. The spirit of God within me will not suffer me to 
be overcome by Satan, and will make me victorious over all your assaults.” 
Publius said in a great rage: “Unhappy woman, is it possible you should 
think death so desirable as not to permit even your children to live, but 
force me to destroy them by the most cruel torments?” “My children,” said 
she, “will live eternally with Christ if they are faithful to him; but must 
expect eternal death if they sacrifice to idols.” The next day the prefect, 
sitting in the square of Mars before his temple, sent for Felicitas and her 
sons, and addressing his speech to her, said: “Take pity of your children, 
Felicitas; they are in the bloom of youth, and may aspire to the greatest 
honors and preferments.” The holy mother answered: “Your pity is really 
impiety, and the compassion to which you exhort me would make me the 
most cruel of mothers.” Then turning herself towards her children, she said 
to them “My sons, look up to heaven where Jesus Christ with his saints 
expects you. Be faithful in his love, and fight courageously for your souls.” 
Publius being exasperated at this behavior, commanded her to be cruelly 
buffeted, saying: “You are insolent indeed, to give them such advice as this 
in my presence, in contempt of the orders of our princes.” 

The judge then called the children to him one after another, and used 
many artful speeches, mingling promises with threats to induce them to 
adore the gods. Januarius, the eldest, experienced his assaults the first, but 
resolutely answered him: “You advise me to do a thing that is very foolish, 
and contrary to all reason; but I confide in my Lord Jesus Christ, that he 
will preserve me from such an impiety.” Publius ordered him to be stripped 
and cruelly scourged, after which he sent him back to prison. Felix, the 
second brother, was called next, and commanded to sacrifice. But the 
generous youth replied, “There is one only God. To him we offer the 
sacrifice of our hearts. We will never forsake the love which we owe to 
Jesus Christ. Employ all your artifices; exhaust all inventions of cruelty; 
you will never be able to overcome our faith.” The other brothers made 
their answers separately, that they feared not a passing death, but 
everlasting torments; and that having before their eyes the immortal 
recompenses of the just, they despised the threats of men. Martialis, who 
spoke last, said: “All who do not confess Christ to be the true God, shall be 
cast into eternal flames.”2428 The brothers, after being whipped, were 


remanded to prison, and the prefect, despairing to be able ever to overcome 
their resolution, laid the whole process before the emperor. Antoninus 
having read the interrogatory, gave an order that they should be sent to 
different judges, and be condemned to different deaths. Januarius was 
scourged to death with whips loaded with plummets of lead. The two next, 
Felix and Philip, were beaten with clubs till they expired. Sylvanus, the 
fourth, was thrown headlong down a steep precipice. The three youngest, 
Alexander, Vitalis, and Martialis, were beheaded, and the same sentence 
was executed upon the mother four months after. St. Felicitas is 
commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on the 23d of November; the 
sons on the 10th of July, on which day their festival is marked in the old 
Roman Calendar, published by Bucherius.“422 

St. Gregory the Great delivered his third homily on the Gospels, on the 
festival of St. Felicitas, in the church built over her tomb on the Salarian 
road. In this discourse he says, that this saint “having seven children was as 
much afraid of leaving them behind her on earth, as other mothers are of 
surviving theirs. She was more than a martyr, for seeing her seven dear 
children martyred before her eyes, she was in some sort a martyr in each of 
them. She was the eighth in the order of time, but was from the first to the 
last in pain, and began her martyrdom in the eldest, which she only finished 
in her own death. She received a crown not only for herself, but likewise for 
all her children. Seeing them in torments she remained constant, feeling 
their pains by nature as their mother, but rejoicing for them in her heart by 
hope.” The same father takes notice how weak faith is in us: in her it was 
victorious over flesh and blood; but in us is not able to check the sallies of 
our passions, or wean our hearts from a wicked and deceitful world. “Let us 
be covered with shame and confusion,” says he, “that we should fall so far 
short of the virtue of this martyr, and should suffer our passions still to 
triumph over faith in our hearts. Often one word spoken against us disturbs 
our minds; at the least blast of contradiction we are discouraged or 
provoked; but neither torments nor death were able to shake her courageous 
soul. We weep without ceasing when God requires of us the children he 
hath lent us; and she bewailed her children when they did not die for Christ, 
and rejoiced when she saw them die.” What afflictions do parents daily 
meet with from the disorders into which their children fall through their 


own bad example or neglect! Let them imitate the earnestness of St. 
Felicitas in forming to perfect virtue the tender souls which God hath 
committed to their charge, and with this saint they will have the greatest of 


all comforts in them; and will by his grace count as many saints in their 
family as they are blessed with children. 


St.s Rufina and Secunda, Virgins, MM. 


They were sisters, and the daughters of one Asterius, a man of a senatorian 
family in Rome. Their father promised them in marriage, the first to 
Armentarius, and the second to Verinus, who were then both Christians, but 
afterward apostatized from the faith when the storm raised by Valerian and 
Gallien in 257, fell upon the Church. The two virgins resisted their 
solicitations to imitate their impiety, and fled out of Rome; but were 
overtaken, brought back, and after other torments condemned by Junius 
Donatus, prefect of Rome, to lose their heads. They were conducted twelve 
miles out of Rome, executed in a forest on the Aurelian Way, and buried in 
the same place. It was then called the Black Forest, Sylva Nigra, but from 
these martyrs this name was changed into that of Sylva Candia or the White 
Forest. A chapel was built over their tomb, which pope Damasus 
demolished, erecting a large church in its room. A town rose in the same 
place, which was called Sylva Candia, and made an episcopal see. But the 
city being destroyed by barbarians in the twelfth century, the bishopric was 
united by Calixtus II. to that of Porto, and the relics of the saints were 
translated at the same time, in the year 1120, to the Lateran basilic, where 
they are kept near the baptistery of Constantine. See their Acts abridged by 
Tillemont, t. 4, p. 5. Also the remarks of Pinius the Bollandist, t. 3 Julij, p. 
28, and Laderchius Diss. de Basilicis SS. Marcellini et Petri, c. 2, p. 6. 


July 11" 


St. James, Bishop of Nisibis, C. 


From Theodoret, Phil. c. 1. et Aist.1. 1, c. 7. Gennadius, c. 1. Tillemont, t. 
7, p. 263. Ceillier, t. 4 Assemani, Bibl. Orient. t. 1, p. 186. Cuper the 
Bollandist, and the saint’s works, published In Armenian and Latin, by Nic. 
Antonelli, at Rome, in 1755; add the accounts given of this saint in the 
Menology of the Armenians at Venice, on the seventh day of the month 
Caghozi, the 15th of our December; in the Synaxary of the Egyptians on the 
eighteenth of Tobi, our 12th of January, by St. Gregory of Nariegha, an 
Armenian bishop, in 980, author of many devout Armenian orations and 
prayers. (Orat. 99. in St. Jacob. in libro Precum edito Constantinopoli. An. 
1700.) Also by Moyses Cheronensis, Histor Armene,1. 3, art. 7, though this 
author flourished not in the fifth century (as the Whistons imagine with 
those who confound him with Moyses the grammarian, who translated the 
Bible from the Greek and Syriac into the Armenian tongue, in the reign of 
Theodosius the Younger, as Galanus mentions), but after the year 727, in 
which arose the great schism of which this historian speaks, and of which 
the patriarch John IV. of Oznium was author. See James Villotte, the Jesuit, 
in Diction. Armen. in Serie Patriarcharum. 


A. D. 350. 


This eminent saint, and glorious doctor of the Syriac church, was a native 
of Nisibis, in Mesopotamia, which country was then subject to the eastern 
empire.2“28 He had a genius rich by nature, which he cultivated with 
indefatigable application; though after laying a foundation of the sciences, 
he confined himself to sacred studies. In his youth entering the world, he 
became soon apprised of its dangers. He saw that in it only ambition, 
vanity, and voluptuousness reign; that men here usually live in a hurry and a 
crowd, without finding leisure to look into themselves, or to study that great 
science which ought to be their only affair. He trembled at the sight of its 
vices, and the slippery path of its pleasures. which, though they seem 


agreeable at first, yet when tasted are nothing but bitterness and mortal 
poison, and whilst they flatter the senses, destroy the soul; and he thought it 
the safer part to conquer by flight, or at least, with the Baptist, to prepare 
and strengthen himself in retirement, that he might afterward be the better 
able to stand his ground in the field. He accordingly chose the highest 
mountains for his abode, sheltering himself in a cave in the winter, and the 
rest of the year living in the woods, continually exposed to the open air; and 
knowing that our greatest conquest is to subdue ourselves, in order to 
facilitate this important victory, he joined to assiduous prayer the practice of 
great austerities. He lived only on wild roots and herbs, which he ate raw, 
and had no other garments than a tunic and cloak, both made of goat’s hair 
very coarse. Notwithstanding his desire to live unknown to men, yet he was 
discovered, and many were not afraid to climb the rugged rocks that they 
might recommend themselves to his prayers, and receive the comfort of his 
spiritual advice. He was favored with the gifts of prophecy and miracles in 
an uncommon measure, of which he gave several proofs in a journey he 
took into Persia to visit the new churches that were planting there, and 
strengthen the young converts laboring under grievous persecutions. His 
presence fortified them in their good resolutions, and inspired them with 
that spirit of martyrdom which afterwards showed itself in their glorious 
triumphs. He converted many idolaters, and wrought several miracles in 
that country. He suffered torments for the faith in the persecution continued 
by Maximinus II. for Gennadius places him in the number of confessors 
under that tyrant; and Nicephorus names him among the holy bishops in the 
council of Nice, who bore the glorious marks of their sufferings for Christ. 
His personal merit and great reputation occasioned his promotion to the see 
of Nisibis; but here he still followed the same course of life he had inured 
himself to on the mountains, to his fasts and austerities adding the care of 
the poor, the correction of sinners, and all the other toils and hardships of 
episcopacy. Such was his charity for the poor, that he seemed to possess 
nothing but for their relief. In the acts of St. Miles and his companions, 
Persian martyrs, it is related that St. James built at Nisibis a very stately 
church. St. Miles coming to that city was astonished at the majesty of the 
edifice, and having made some stay there with St. James, returned to Adiab, 
whence he sent the holy bishop a present of a great quantity of silk for the 
omaments of his church. 


Theodoret relates2422 of him that one day as he was travelling, he was 
accosted by a gang of beggars who had concerted a plot whereby to impose 
upon the servant of God, with the view of extorting money from him on 
pretence to bury their companion, who lay stretched on the ground as if he 
had been dead. The holy man gave them what they asked, and “offering up 
supplications to God as for a soul departed, he prayed that his divine 
majesty would pardon him the sins he had committed whilst he lived, and 
that he would admit him into the company of the saints,” says Theodoret. 
As soon as the saint was gone by, his companions calling upon him to rise 
and take his share of the booty, were strangely surprised to find him really 
dead. Seized with sudden fear and grief, they shrieked in the utmost 
consternation, and immediately ran after the man of God, cast themselves at 
his feet, confessed the cheat, begged forgiveness, and by entreaties and 
mournful looks pleaded for pity, and besought him by his prayers to restore 
their unhappy companion to life, which the saint performed, as this grave 
author assures us. When the heresy of Arius was set abroach, and began to 
infect many churches, St. James strenuously exerted himself in defending 
his church from the contagion, and labored to crush the growing evil. He 
assisted at the council of Nice in 325, as Theodoret and Gennadius testify; 
likewise at the council of Antioch held under St. Eustathius, about the year 
326. Being at Constantinople in 336, when Constantine commanded St. 
Alexander, the holy bishop of that city, to leave his see in case he persisted 
to refuse admitting to communion Arius, who had imposed on that prince 
by an hypo critical confession of faith; St. James exhorted the people to 
have recourse to God by fasting and prayer during seven days; and on the 
eighth day which was the very Sunday on which Arius was to have been 
admitted, the unhappy man was found dead in a privy into which he had 
stepped to ease nature.2420 

The most famous miracle of our Thaumaturgus was that by which he 
protected the city of Nisibis from the barbarians, as is related by Theodoret 
both in his religious and ecclesiastical history; by Theophanes, the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, and even by Philostorgius himself,242! who was a 
rank Arian, cannot be suspected of being too favorable to St. James. Sapor 
II. the haughty king of Persia, wice besieged Nisibis with the whole 
strength of his empire, whilst our sain was bishop; and the city was every 


time miraculously protected by the prayers of St. James. of these sieges the 
first was laid soon after the death of Constantine the Great, which happened 
on the 22nd of May, in 337, after that prince had reigned thirty-nine years, 
nine months, and twenty-seven days. His valor had kept the barbarians in 
awe. But upon his demise Sapor came, and in 338 sat down before Nisibis 
with a prodigious army of foot, horse, elephants, and all sorts of warlike 
engines. But after continuing the siege sixty-three days, he was compelled 
shamefully to raise it, and return into Persia; and his army, harassed by the 
enemy in its march, and exhausted by fatigues, was at length destroyed by 
famine and epidemical diseases.2422 The emperor Constantius, when the 
Persians again invaded the territories of the Romans in 348, by his 
pusillanimity and misconduct gave them a great superiority in the field. 
And Cosroés, elated with success, and enriched by the plunder of many 
provinces, ventured a second time with an army still much stronger than 
before to lay siege to Nisibis in 350. His troops having seized all the 
avenues, and made their approaches with a fury beyond example, he first 
endeavored to make a breach in the walls by battering rams and mines, but 
all to no purpose. At length, after seventy days’ labor, he caused a dam to 
be raised at a considerable distance from the city, thereby to stop the river 
Mygdon, which ran through it; this he ordered to be broken down when the 
water was at its full height; so that the violence with which it beat against 
the wall of the city made a wide breach in it. At this the Persians rent the air 
with loud shouts of joy, but deferred the assault till the next day, that the 
waters might be first carried off, they not being able to make their 
approaches by reason of the inundation. When they came up to the breach 
they were strangely surprised to find another wall which the inhabitants had 
raised behind the former with an astonishing expedition, being encouraged 
by St. James, who remained himself all the time in the church at his prayers, 
by which he conquered, like Moses on the mountain. Sapor marching up to 
the breach in person, fancied he saw a man in royal apparel on the wall, 
whose purple and diadem cast an uncommon brightness. This person he 
believed was the Roman emperor Constantius, and threatened to put to 
death those who had told him the emperor was at Antioch. But upon their 
giving him fresh assurances that Constantius was really there, and 
convinced that heaven fought for the Romans, he threw up a javelin into the 


air, out of impotent revenge because heaven seemed to take part against 
him. Then St. Ephrem, deacon of Edessa and St. James’s disciple, being 
present, entreated him to go upon the walls to take a view of the Persians, 
and pray to God that he would defeat the infidel army. The bishop would 
not pray for the destruction of any one, but he implored the divine mercy 
that the city might be delivered from the calamities of so long a siege. 
Afterwards, going to the top of a high tower, and turning his face towards 
the enemy, and seeing the prodigious multitude of men and beasts which 
covered the whole country, he said: “Lord, thou art able by the weakest 
means to humble the pride of thy enemies; defeat these multitudes by an 
army of gnats.” God heard the humble prayers of his servant, as he had 
done that of Moses against the Egyptians, and as he had by the like means 
vanquished the enemies of his people when he conducted them out of 
Egypt.2*23 For scarce had the saint spoken these words, when whole clouds 
of gnats and flies came pouring down upon the Persians, got into the 
elephants’ trunks, and the horses’ ears and nostrils, which made them chafe 
and foam, throw their riders, and put the whole army into confusion and 
disorder.2424 A famine and pestilence which followed, carried off a great 
part of the arms; and Sapor, after lying above three months before the place, 
set fire to all his own engines of war, and was forced to abandon the siege 
and return home with the loss of twenty thousand men. Sapor received a 
third foil under the walls of Nisibis, in 359,2422 upon which he turned his 
arms against Amidus, took that strong city, and put the garrison and the 
greatest part of the inhabitants to the sword.242© The citizens of Nisibis 
attributed their preservation to the intercession of their glorious patron, St. 
James, though he seems to have been translated to glory before this last 
siege. Gennadius says he died in the reign of Constantius, whose death 
happened in 361.2422 That of St. James is placed by most moderns in 350, 
soon after the second siege of Nisibis. Gennadius informs us, that out of a 
pious confidence that the saint’s earthly remains would be a pledge of his 
intercession with God for the protection of the city against the barbarians, 
by an order of the emperor Constantius, though an Arian, pursuant to an 
express injunction of his father Constantine the Great, notwithstanding the 
severe laws to the contrary then in force, the body of St. James was buried 
within the walls of the city. Julian, the Apostate, in 361, envying the saint 


this distinguished privilege, commanded these sacred remains to be 
removed without the city. Soon after, upon his death the emperor Jovian, in 
363, in order to purchase peace of the Persians, was obliged to yield up to 
them Nisibis, with the five Roman provinces situated on the Tigris, and 
great part of Mesopotamia. But the inhabitants of Nisibis who were 
compelled by Jovian to remove before he delivered up the city, carried with 
them the sacred relics of this saint, which, according to the Menology of the 
Armenians at Venice, were brought to Constantinople about the year 970. 
His name is famous both in the Eastern and Western Martyrologies. His 
festival is kept by the Latins on the 15th of July, by the Greeks on the 13th 
of January and the 31st of October, by the Syrians on the 18th of January, 
and by the Armenians on a Saturday in the month of December. The last 
honor him with no less solemnity than the Assyrians, and observe before his 
feast a fast of five days with the same severity with that of Lent. In his 
office they sing the long devout Armenian hymns, which were compiled in 
his honor by Saint Nierses, patriarch of Armenia, the fourth of that name, 
surnamed of Ghelaia, who strenuously defended the union with the Latin 
church against the Greek emperor, Michael Comnenus, in the twelfth 
century, and is honored by the orthodox Armenians among the saints.2428 

St. James’s learning and writings have procured him a rank next to St. 
Ephrem among the doctors of the Syriac church; and the Armenians honor 
him as one of the principal doctors of their national church. For though St. 
James was a Syrian, he wrote excellent treatises in the Armenian language 
for their instruction,422 at the request of a holy bishop of that nation called 
Gregory, whose letter to our saint is still extant. In it he promises himself 
the happiness of paying St. James a visit, and passing some time with him, 
in order to improve himself more perfectly by his lessons in the knowledge 
and practice of true virtue: in the mean time he earnestly conjures him to 
favor him with some short instructions, and teach him what is the true 
foundation of a spiritual life of faith, by what means the edifice is to be 
raised in our souls, and by what good works, by what virtue it is to be 
finished and brought to perfection. St. James complied with his desire in 
eighteen excellent discourses still extant.2““8 They are published at Rome in 
one volume, folio, in 1756, in Armenian and Latin, by M. Nicholas 
Antonelli, canon of the Lateran basilic. 


The visible protection with which God watches over his servants ought to 
excite our confidence in him. He assures us that his tenderness for them 
surpasses the bowels of the most affectionate mother, and he styles himself 
their protector and their safeguard.24! This made St. Chrysostom cry 
out,2442 “Behold, I testify and proclaim to all men with a loud voice, and 
would raise it, were it possible, louder than any trumpet, that no man on 
earth can hurt a good Christian, nor even the tyrant the devil. If God be for 
us, who is against us? says the apostle.” How far otherwise is it with the 
wicked! They are cast off by their God; they are not his people; not fed or 
watched over by that special tender providence which he affords his 
servants: they are a forsaken, abandoned vineyard.“*? He is their enemy, 
and hath set his eyes upon them for evil, not for good.2“** What rest or 
comfort can the sinner enjoy who knows he hath an almighty arm 
continually stretched out against him? 


St. Hidulphus, Bishop and Abbot 


From Richerius, in his Chronicle of Senones, t. 3, Spicileg. and the saint’s 
three imperfect lives, with the remarks of Solier the Bollandist, t. 3, Jul. p. 
205. See also Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine, 1, 10, p. 445, &c. 


A. D. 707. 


St. Hidulph, or Hildulph, was born at Ratisbon in Bavaria, of one of the 
most illustrious families in the country, and renounced great temporal 
possessions in his youth to consecrate himself to God in an ecclesiastical 
State, which he embraced with his brother St. Erard, who was advanced to 
the episcopal see at Ratisbon, was buried in Moyen-Moutier, and is honored 
among the saints on the 8th of January.2“““® Hidulph was consecrated 
archbishop of Triers, and discharged for some time all the duties of a 
vigilant and zealous pastor. The monastery of St. Maximin had been 
founded in the fourth century, and doubtless observed the discipline of the 
oriental monks. Hidulph introduced into it the Benedictin Order about the 
year 665, and so much augmented it in revenues and settled in it so perfect 
a spirit of monastic virtue, that it was the admiration of that age, and is to 
this day one of the most flourishing abbeys in Germany. 

Hidulph was much taken with the charms of holy retirement, with the 
happy security and liberty of that state, its exercises of humility, penance, 
and prayer, and the liberty which it affords of living disengaged from 
worldly attachments and distractions, in a continual application to heavenly 
things. He was also strongly affected by the example and conversation of 
many divine men who then adorned the Church, and maintained in it the 
true spirit of Christ, by the odor of sanctity which their angelic minds and 
deportment spread, and who were raised to this heroic virtue by the 
exercises of a monastic life. The obligations of his own charge (which he 
could not abandon unless his reasons for resigning it were such as to be 
approved of by a superior authority, as that of a primate, and rather of the 


pope as patriarch of the West) withheld him some time, but at length he 
found means to resign his see to St. Veomade, abbot of St. Maximin’s, and 
hid himself in that monastery.2“® But finding it impossible to live in the 
obscurity which he sought, in the midst of his own diocess, he retired 
secretly amidst the mountains of Voge, on the confines of Lorrain, and 
settled in a small hermitage on the spot which the monks of Senones and 
Estival gave him, and on which he soon after, about the year 676, built the 
monastery of Moyen-Moutier. This name was given it from its situation 
between the abbeys of Senones to the east, of Estival to the west, of Bodon- 
Moutier to the north, and to the south that of Jointures, now the collegiate 
church of canons, and the town of St. Die. Three hundred monks served 
God under his direction; for, besides those who composed the monastery of 
Moyen-Moutier, at the request of his friend St. Die, upon his death-bed, and 
of his community, he took upon him also the charge of that abbey, and 
many lived under his conduct in separate cells. St. Hidulph governed his 
own monastery above thirty years, though for some time, whilst he was 
obliged to reside at St. Die’s, he appointed a vicar in his room at Moyen- 
Moutier. He returned thither before his death, which happened in 707, or, 
according to others, in 713. His relics are kept in a silver shrine in this 
monastery, which at present bears his name, and in union with that of St. 
Vannes, began the reformation of the Benedictin Order, which is so famous 
in Lorrain, and in France. Saint Hidulph’s name is not inserted in the 
Roman Martyrology, but is famous in German, French, and Benedictin 
Calendars. 

The sanctity of those ancient monks who, by the exercises of humility 
and holy solitude, attained to so wonderful a victory over their passions, so 
sublime a degree of virtue, and so heavenly a temper as to have seemed 
rather angels than men, was the admiration even of infidels, and the 
edification of all those who had the happiness of enjoying their 
conversation. “For my part,” said Saint Sulpicius Severus, or his friend 
Posthumianus,““““ “so long as I shall keep alive and in my senses, I shall 
ever celebrate the monks of Egypt, praise the anchorets, and admire the 
hermits.” of the same another ancient eye-witness says,2“48 “There have I 
seen many fathers leading an angelic life, and walking after the example of 
Jesus.” The more happy and the more perfect a religious state is, the greater 


ought to be the watchfulness and the fervor of those who are engaged in it 
not to fall short of their obligations, and lose the precious graces of their 
vocation. 

Persons in the world are usually inclined to show no indulgence for the 
least failings which they observe in religious persons. How much soever the 
reformation and perfect sanctification of the more illustrious portion of the 
flock of Christ be to be desired and prayed for by all, and promoted by the 
chief pastors, these severe censors would better employ their zeal in looking 
into, and reforming their own hearts. They must never forget that all 
Christians, by their baptismal engagements and the sacred law of the gospel 
which they profess, are bound to sanctify their souls, and to serve God in 
the perfect sentiments and practice of all virtues. If in this degenerate age 
many religious establishments stand in need of a spur or some reformation, 
we may believe an enemy “that there is no class or condition of Christians 
in general which does not want it still much more.” 


St. Pius I. Pope, M. 


According to the pontificals, he was the son of one Rufinus, and a native of 
Aquileia. He had served the Church among the clergy at Rome many years 
under Adrian and Antoninus Pius,24*2 when, according to Tillemont, in the 
fourth year of the reign of the latter he succeeded St. Hyginus in the papacy 
in 142. He condemned the heresiarch Valentinus, and rejected Marcion, 
who came from Pontus to Rome after the death of Hyginus, as we have 
related elsewhere. The conflicts which St. Pius sustained obtained him the 
title of martyr, which is given him not only in Usuard’s Martyrology, but 
also in many others more ancient; though Fontanini, a most judicious and 
learned critic, strenuously maintains, against Tillemont, that he died by the 
sword. He passed to a better life in 157, and was buried at the foot of the 
Vatican hill on the 11th of July. See Tillemont, t. 2, p. 312, and especially 
Fontanini, who discusses at length all things relating t. this pope, in his 
Historia Literaria Aquileiensis,1. 2, c. 3 and 4. 


St. Drostan, Abbot 


Was a prince of royal blood in Scotland, educated under the discipline of 
the great Saint Columba. He was afterward abbot of Dalcongaile; but in his 
old age lived a recluse in a forest. He died about the year 809. His sacred 
remains were deposited in a stone coffin at Aberdeen. See Colgan, ad 11 
Jul. 


July 12% 


St. John Gualbert, Abbot 


FOUNDER OF THE RELIGIOUS ORDER OF VALLIS UMBROSA 


From his exact life complied by Blaise Melanislus, general of his Order, 
with the long notes of Cupet the Bollandist. See also two other lives of the 
saint with a long history of his miracles, ib., t. 3, Julij, p. 311. 


A. D. 1073. 


St. John Gualbert was born at Florence of rich and noble parents, and in his 
youth was carefully instructed in the Christian doctrine and in the elements 
of the sciences; but afterward, by conversing with the world, he imbibed a 
relish for its vanities and follies. While a thirst of worldly pleasure kept 
possession of his desires, and seemed to him innocent, and while he thought 
a certain degree of worldly pride the privilege of his birth, he was a stranger 
to the gospel maxims of penance, meekness, and lowliness of heart; and all 
arguments of virtue lost their force upon him. But God was pleased by a 
remarkable accident to open his eyes, and to discover to him his errors, and 
the extent of his obligations. Hugo, his only brother, was murdered by a 
gentleman of the country; and our young nobleman determined to revenge 
the crime by the death of him who had perpetrated it, and who seemed out 
of the reach of the laws. Under the influence of his resentment, which was 
much heightened by the invectives and persuasion of his own father 
Gualbert, he neither listened to the voice of reason nor of religion. The 
motive of revenge is criminal if it creeps into the breast even in demanding 
the just punishment of a delinquent; much more if it push men to vindicate 
their own cause themselves by returning injury for injury, and wreaking 
wrongs on those that inflicted them. But passion stifled remorse, and John 
was falsely persuaded that his honor in the world required that he should 
not suffer so flagrant an outrage to pass unpunished. It happened that riding 
with his man home to Florence on Good Friday, he met his enemy in so 
narrow a passage that it was impossible for either of them to avoid the 


other. John seeing the murderer, drew his sword, and was going to despatch 
him. But the other, alighting from his horse, fell upon his knees, and with 
his arms across, besought him by the passion of Jesus Christ, who suffered 
on that day, to spare his life. The remembrance of Christ, who prayed for 
his murderers on the cross, exceedingly affected the young nobleman; and 
meekly raising the supplicant from the ground with his hand, he said, “I can 
refuse nothing that is asked of me for the sake of Jesus Christ. I not only 
give you your life, but also my friendship for ever. Pray for me that God 
may pardon me my sin.” After embracing each other they parted, and John 
went forward on his road till he came to the monastery of St. Minias,24°° of 
the holy Order of St. Bennet. Going into the church, he offered up his 
prayers before a great crucifix, begging with many tears and extraordinary 
fervor that God would mercifully grant him the pardon of his sins. Whilst 
he continued his prayer the crucifix miraculously bowed its head to him, as 
it were to give him a token how acceptable the sacrifice of his resentment, 
and his sincere repentance were. The divine grace made such deep 
impressions on his heart, that rising from his devotions he cast himself at 
the feet of the abbot, earnestly begging to be admitted to the religious habit. 
The abbot was apprehensive of his father’s displeasure; but at length was 
prevailed upon with much ado to allow him to live in the community in his 
secular habit. After a few days John cut off his hair himself, and put on a 
habit which he borrowed. His father, at this news of the step his son had 
taken, hastened to the monastery, and stormed and complained dreadfully; 
till after some time seeing the steadiness of his son’s resolution, and hearing 
his reasons and motives, he was so well satisfied, that he gave him his 
blessing, and exhorted him to persevere in his good purposes. 

St. John devoted himself to the exercises of his new state in the most 
perfect dispositions of a true penitent. He was most exact in every religious 
observance. He subdued his body with much fasting and watching; never 
gave wav to idleness, but kept himself day and night employed almost in 
continual prayer. His corporeal austerities he animated with a perfect 
interior spirit of penance, or desire of punishing sin in himself, the more 
powerfully to move God to compassion and mercy towards him; and he 
endeavored by them to facilitate the subjection of his passions, which 
victory he completed by a watchfulness over the motions of his own heart, 


and heroic acts of all virtues, especially meekness and humility. But 
assiduous and humble prayer and meditation were the principal means by 
which this wonderful change was effected in all the affections of his soul, 
so that he became entirely a new man. Nothing can have so prevalent a 
power to still the agitation of passion in the breast, nothing is so fit to 
induce a smooth and easy flow, and a constant evenness of temper, as a 
frequent application to the throne of grace. This presence of the mind with 
the Lord is an absence from the body, or from the tumult of carnal passions. 
The pure and serene tranquillity that springs up in the soul by an intercourse 
with heaven, shows that here she is nearest the centre of her true happiness, 
where earthly things lose all their power of attraction. The very preparation 
of the heart to wait upon God in this solemn exercise is of admirable use to 
remove that corruption which inflames the passions. Especially a lively 
sense of God’s infinite greatness, and of our littleness and infirmities, 
powerfully impressed on our minds by assiduous prayer, soon brings us to a 
conviction that pride is the root of all our disorders; and enables us to 
discover its disguises, and to banish it out of our souls. By fidelity and 
perseverance St. John obtained the victory over himself, and became most 
eminent in meekness, humility, silence, obedience, modesty, and patience. 
When the abbot died our saint was earnestly entreated by the greatest part 
of the monks to accept that dignity; but his consent could by no means be 
extorted. Not long after, he left this house with one companion, and went in 
quest of a closer solitude. He paid a visit to the hermitage of Camaldoli; and 
having edified himself with the example of its fervent inhabitants, he 
proceeded further to an agreeable shady valley covered with willow trees, 
commonly called Vallis Umbrosa, in the diocess of Fiesoli, half a day’s 
journey from Florence, in Tuscany. He found in that place two devout 
hermits, with whom he and his companion concerted a project to build 
themselves a small monastery of timber and mud-walls, and to form 
together a little community, serving God according to the primitive austere 
rule and spirit of the Order of St. Bennet. The abbess of St. Hilary gave 
them the ground on which they desired to build, and when the monastery 
was finished, the bishop of Paderborn, who attended the emperor Henry III. 
into Italy, consecrated the chaper. Pope Alexander XI. in 1070 approved 
this new Order, together with he rule in which the saint added certain 
particular constitutions to the original rule of St. Bennet. From this 


confirmation is dated the foundation of the Order of Vallis-Umbrosa. St. 
John was chosen the first abbot, nor was he able to decline that dignity. He 
gave his monks a habit of an ash color, and settled among them retirement, 
silence, disengagement of their hearts from all earthly things, the most 
austere practice of penance, profound humility, and the most universal 
charity. 

Though most humble and mild, he severely reproved the least tepidity or 
sloth in others. For the virtue of meekness is not further removed from 
intemperate anger which clouds or dethrones reason, than from a vicious 
defect or tameness and stupidity which beholds vice with indifference. God 
has committed to every man a kind of trust and guardianship of virtue, 
whose rights we are obliged to maintain in proportion to our power not only 
by example, but also by advice, exhortation, and reproof, as often as it is 
reasonable. And he who regards the sins of others with a careless 
unconcernedness, makes himself accountable for them, when it is in his 
power to prevent them. Superiors especially lie under the most grievous 
obligations to check and chastise the irregularities and faults of those under 
their immediate care and inspection. Our saint feared no less the danger of 
too great lenity and forbearance than that of harshness; and was a true 
imitator both of the mildness and zeal of the Jewish legislator, whom the 
Holy Ghost calls “the meekest of all men upon the face of the earth.” St. 
John was himself a perfect model of all virtues, and tender and 
compassionate towards all, especially the sick. This compassion for them he 
learned by his own perpetual infirmities, and weakness of stomach. Such 
was his humility that he would never be promoted even to Minor Orders, 
never presumed to approach nearer the altar than was necessary to receive 
the holy communion, and never would open the church door, but always 
prayed one in Minor Orders to open it for him. He was very zealous for 
holy poverty, and would not allow any monasteries to be built in a costly or 
sumptuous manner, thinking such edifices not agreeable to a spirit of 
poverty. He founded the monastery of St. Salvi, that of Moscetta, that of 
Passignano, another at Rozzuolo, and another at Monte Salario. He 
reformed some other monasteries, and left about twelve houses of his Order 
at his death. Besides monks he received lay-brothers, who were exempt 
from choir and silence, and employed in external offices. This is said to be 
the first example of such a distinction; but it was soon imitated by other 


Orders. The saint’s charity to the poor was not less active than his love for 
holy poverty. He would have no poor person sent from his door without an 
alms, and often emptied all the granaries and stores of his monasteries in 
relieving them. In a great dearth he supplied, sometimes by miracle, the 
multitudes of poor people that flocked to his monastery of Rozzuolo. The 
Saint was endowed with the spirit of prophecy, and by his prayers restored 
many sick persons to perfect health. The holy pope Leo IX. went to 
Passignano on purpose to see and converse with this holy man. Stephen IX. 
and Alexander II. had the greatest esteem for him. This latter testifies that 
the whole country where he lived owed to his zeal the entire extinction of 
simony. The holy man at length fell sick of a sharp fever at Passignano. He 
called for all the abbots and superiors of his Order, and telling them he was 
soon to leave them, strongly exhorted them to watch vigilantly over the 
most exact observance of their rule, and to maintain peace and fraternal 
charity. After this, having most devoutly received the last sacraments, he 
died happily on the 12th of July in 1073, being seventy-four years old. Pope 
Celestine III. having caused juridical informations to be taken concerning 
his virtues and miracles, solemnly enrolled him among the saints in the year 
1193. 

The eminent degree of perance and sanctity to which the divine grace 
raised this saint, was the fruit of his mildness in forgiving an injury. Christ 
not only commands us to pardon all offences, but has recommended this 
precept to us with his expiring breath, with his head crowned with thorns 
and his hands stretched out for us. We renounce the glorious title of being 
his disciples if, whilst we behold him hanging on the cross, and hear his last 
prayers, we trample on his sacred law, and harbor malice in our hearts 
against a brother whom our dying Redeemer commands us to forgive for his 
sake. Can we be angry with him who is by so many sacred ties our brother, 
the living son and member of our common Redeemer and Father, and whom 
we expect to be the associate of our happiness for all eternity? We owe 
infinitely more to Christ than any brother can owe to us: the least venial sin 
is an immense debt. Our Divine Master not only conjures us to forgive our 
brother for His sake, but also makes it our own infinite interest so to do, 
promising to pardon us our immense debts in the same manner as we 
pardon others. Shall we base worms who have nothing to boast of before 
men only our having concealed from them our baseness and ignominy; and 


to whom the most cruel outrages from creatures would be too mild a 
treatment, considering our sins; shall we, I say, complain of injuries which 
we ought to receive with patience and joy as the easy means of cancelling 
our own sins, and procuring for ourselves the greatest graces and mercy. 


St.s Nabor and Felix, MM. 


They suffered at Milan under Maximian Herculeus about the year 304. 
Their bodies were first interred without the walls of the city, but afterward 
brought into it, and deposited in the place where a church was built over 
their tomb, to which great multitudes of people resorted with wonderful 
devotion, as Paulinus testifies in his life of St. Ambrose. In the same church 
St. Ambrose discovered the relics of SS. Gervasius and Protasius, as 
himself relates in his letter to his sister Marcellina. The people continued to 
venerate the relics of SS. Nabor and Felix with the same ardor of devotion, 
as that holy doctor assures us.242! They are still honored in the same church, 
which at present bears the name of St. Francis. See Solier the Bollandist, t. 
3, Julij, p. 280. 


July 13" 


St. Eugenius, Bishop of Carthage, and His Companions, CC. 


FROM VICTOR VITENSIS, HIST. PERSEC. VANDAT. I. 2 AND 3. SEE TILLEMONT, T.16, 
CEILLIER, T. 15, P. 206 RIVET HIST. LIT DE IA FR. T. P. 38, RUINART, &C. 


A. D. 505. 


The Roman provinces in Africa were for a long time one of the richest and 
most noble portions of the empire. The Carthaginian barbarism and perfidy 
had given place to the most flourishing reign of the sciences, arts, and 
religion. The nobles of this country were all princes, and for riches and 
State, seemed to vie with kings; its peace seemed on every side secure. But 
the strongest cities and empires are often nearest a fall; they are founded to 
be again sooner or later torn to pieces. Every state has even within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction; these will occasion the dissolution of every 
body politic no less certainly than the internal weakness of the animal body 
must brine it to a fatal period. This was the condition of the Roman empire 
in its decline, when its rulers, to preserve Italy which they regarded as its 
heart or head, abandoned its extremities to the Goths and Vandals. At a time 
when Africa thought of no danger, in the reign of the emperor Valentinian 
III. in 428, Genseric, king of the Vandals and Alans, having lately made a 
settlement in part of Spain,2“°* passed into this country, and in a shor time 
became master of those fertile provinces. This politic barbarian king kept 
great armies perpetually prepared for any expedition, by which he 
prevented the vigilance of his enemies, and astonished all the world with 
the rapidity of his enterprises. The Vandals, who were mostly Christians, 
but infected with the Arian heresy, laid the whole country waste by fire and 
sword, plundered all places, even churches and monasteries; burned alive 
two bishops, and tortured others to extort from them the treasures of their 
churches; razed the public buildings at Carthage, and _ banished 
Quodvultdeus, bishop of that city, with many others. But in 454, at the 
request of the emperor Valentinian, Genseric allowed the Catholics to 
choose a bishop of Carthage, and St. Deogratias was raised to that dignity, 


who died soon after Genseric was returned from the plunder of Rome. The 
persecution growing hotter, many suffered torments for the faith, and 
several received the crown of martyrdom. The Arians, by a sacrilege never 
before heard of, made themselves shirts and breeches of the altar-cloths, 
and at Tinuzuda spilt and scattered the body and blood of Christ on the 
pavement.2“°3 Catholics being by an edict disqualified for bearing any 
office in the government, Armogastes, a nobleman who held an honorable 
post in the household of Theodoric the king’s son, was condemned by the 
tyrant to keep cattle. Genseric dying after a reign of thirty-seven years, was 
succeeded by his son Huneric, a more barbarous persecutor than his father 
had ever been. 

The episcopal see of Carthage had remained vacant twenty-four years, 
when in 481, Huneric permitted the Catholics on certain conditions to 
choose one who should fill it. The people, impatient to enjoy the comfort of 
a pastor, pitched upon Eugenius, a citizen of Carthage, eminent for his 
learning, zeal, piety, and prudence; and such was his deportment in this 
dignity, that he was venerable to the very heretics, and so dear to the 
Catholics that every one of them would have thought it a happiness to lay 
down his life for him. His charities to the distressed were excessive, 
especially considering his poverty. But he always found resources for their 
necessities in the hearts of his people; and he refused himself everything 
that he might give all to the poor. When others put him in mind that he 
ought to reserve something for his own necessaries, his answer was: “If the 
good pastor must lay down his life for his flock, can it be excusable for me 
to be solicitous for the necessities of my body?” He fasted every day, and 
often allowed himself only a most slender evening refection of bread and 
water. His virtue gained him the respect and esteem even of the Arians; but 
at length envy and blind zeal got the ascendant in their breasts, and the king 
sent him an order never to sit in the episcopal throne, preach to the people, 
or admit into his chapel any Vandals among whom several were Catholics. 
The saint boldly answered the messenger, that the laws of God commanded 
him not to shut the door of his church to any that desired to serve him in it. 
Huneric enraged at this answer, persecuted the Catholics many ways, 
especially the Vandals who had embraced the faith. He commanded guards 
to be placed at the doors of the Catholic churches, who when they saw any 


man or woman going in clothed in the habit of the Vandals, struck them on 
the head with short staffs jagged and indented, which being twisted into 
their hair, and drawn back with great violence, tore off the hair and skin 
together. Some lost their eyes by this means, and others died with the 
extreme pain; but many lived a long time after. Women with their heads 
flayed in this manner, were publicly led through the streets, with a crier 
going before them to show them to the people. But this barbarous usage did 
not cause any one to forsake the true religion. Next, the tyrant deprived the 
Catholics who were at court of their pensions, and sent them to work in the 
country. He also ordered that none should be admitted to bear any office in 
his palace, or any public charge, who was not an Arian. He afterward turned 
them out of their houses, stripped them of all their wealth, and sent them to 
Sicily or Sardinia. After this, his persecution fell on all Catholics. One edict 
followed another against them, and the cloud thickened every day over their 
heads. Many nuns were so cruelly tortured that several died on the rack. 
Great numbers of bishops, priests, deacons, and eminent Catholic laymen 
were banished to the number of four thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
six, all of whom the tyrant sent into a desert, where they were fed with 
barley like horses. This desert was filled with scorpions and venomous 
serpents; but they did not destroy any of the servants of God. The people 
followed their bishops and priests with lighted tapers in their hands, and 
mothers carried their little babes in their arms, and laid them at the feet of 
the confessors, all crying out with tears,—“Going yourselves to your 
crowns, to whom do you leave us? Who will baptize our children? Who 
will impart to us the benefit of penance, and discharge us from the bonds of 
sins by the favor of reconciliation and pardon? Who will bury us with 
solemn supplications at our death? By whom will divine sacrifices be 
made?”2494 

The bishop Eugenius was spared in the first storm, probably that the 
inhabitants of the capital might seem to be somewhat considered. But in 
May, 483, the king sent him a summons requiring the Catholics, whom he 
called Homoousians, to hold a conference or disputation with his Arian 
bishops at Carthage on the 1st day of February ensuing. Eugenius answered 
the terms were not equal, seeing their enemies were to be judges; and that 
as it was the common cause of all churches, other foreign churches ought to 





be invited and consulted, “especially the church of Rome, which is the head 
of all churches.”2422 About that time one Felix, who had been long blind, 
addressed himself to St. Eugenius desiring him to pray that he might 
recover his sight, saying he had been admonished by a vision so to do. The 
bishop showed great reluctance and confusion, alleging that he was a base 
sinner; but at length, after blessing the font for the solemn administration of 
baptism on the Epiphany, he said to the blind man,—“I have told you that I 
am a sinner, and the last of all men; but I pray God that he show you mercy 
according to your faith, and restore to you your sight.” Then he made the 
sign of the cross on his eyes, and the blind man saw; the whole city was 
witness to the triumph of the faith. The king sent for Felix, and examined 
himself all the circumstances of the miracle, which lie round too evident to 
be called in question. However, the Arian bishops told him that Eugenius 
had performed it by recourse to art magic. The Catholics made choice of ten 
disputants for the conference, which was opened on the 5th of February. 
Cyrila, patriarch of the Arians, was seated on a throne; the Catholics who 
were standing, asked who were the commissaries to take down in writing 
what should pass in the disputation; and were answered that Cyrila would 
perform that office. The Catholics asked by what authority he claimed the 
jurisdiction and rank of patriarch. The Arians not being able to produce any 
sufficient warrant for his usurpation, filled the hall with noise and tumult 
and obtained an order that every lay Catholic there present should receive a 
hundred bastinadoes. Cyrila sought various pretences to defer the 
conference. The Catholics, however, presented a written confession of their 
faith. This takes up the whole third book of Victor’s history, though he has 
only inserted the first part, in which the consubstantiality of God the Son is 
proved from the scriptures. The second part, which confirmed the same 
from the writings of the fathers, is lost. This confession seems to have been 
drawn up by St. Eugenius, to whom Gennadius ascribes a confession of 
faith against the Arians.242° 

When this was read the Arians quarrelled that the orthodox took the name 
of Catholics, though this was given them by the whole world, even by the 
heretics themselves, as St. Austin observed a little before this time in that 
very country. Upon this, however, the Arians abruptly broke up the 
conference, and the king, on the 25th of February in 484, published a severe 


edict for a general persecution, which he had already prepared for that 
purpose. By this all the Catholic clergy were banished out of towns, and 
forbidden to perform any functions even in the country; all Catholics were 
declared incapable of inheriting, or disposing of any estates real or personal, 
with other such articles. Executioners were despatched to all parts of the 
kingdom, and many Catholics were put to barbarous deaths, and many more 
inhumanly tormented. One Dionysia, after having been herself eruell 
scourged, seeing her son Majoricus, a tender youth, tremble at the sign of 
the torments prepared for him, she looked on him with a stern countenance, 
and said,—“Remember, son, we were baptized in the name of the Trinity, 
and in the bosom of our mother the Church.” The young man, encouraged 
by these words, suffered martyrdom with undaunted resolution, and his 
mother buried him within her own house, that she might every day offer to 
the holy Trinity her prayers over his grave, in the lively hope of a glorious 
resurrection with him at the last day. Her cousin Emilius, her sister Dativa, 
and innumerable others in different parts of Africa, received the like 
crowns. At Typasus, in Mauritania Cesariensis, certain Catholics who had 
assisted at the celebration of the divine mysteries in a private house, were 
informed against; and by the king’s order had their tongues plueked out, and 
their right hands cut off; yet they spoke as well as ever, as St. Victor 
Vitensis, an eye-witness, assures us.2422 He says, Reparatus, a subdeacon, 
one of this number, was entertained when he wrote, in the court of the 
emperor Zena at Constantinople, and was there highly honored, especially 
by the empress; and that though entirely deprived of his tongue, he spoke 
gracefully, and without the least defect or imperfection. Aineas of Gaza, a 
Platonic philosopher, who was then at Constantinople, and wrote in 533,248 
says, he himself had seen them in that city, and had heard them speak 
distinctly; and not being able to believe his own ears, he had examined their 
mouths, and seen that their tongues were plucked out to the very roots, so 
that he wondered they could have survived so cruel a torment. Procopius, 
who wrote soon after, says also24°2 that he had seen these persons at 
Constantinople, and had heard them speak freely, without feeling anything 
of their punishment; but that two of them, by falling into a grievous sin of 
the flesh, lost the use of their speech, which they had till then enjoyed. 


The tyrant wreaked his impotent vengeance on many others, especially 
on Vandals who had been converted to the Catholic faith; but was not able 
to overcome their heroic constancy. The streets of Carthage were filled with 
spectacles of his cruelty; and one was there meeting continually some 
without hands, others without eyes, nose, or ears, others whose heads 
appeared sunk in between their shoulders by having been hung up by the 
hands on the tops of houses for sights to the people. Above four hundred 
and sixty bishops were brought to Carthage in order to be sent into 
banishment: of this number eighty-eight died under great hardships at 
Carthage, some few made their escape, and the rest were banished. St. 
Eugenius after having long encouraged others to the conflict was himself at 
length on a sudden carried into exile, without being allowed to take leave of 
his friends. He found means, however, to write a letter to his flock, which 
St. Gregory of Tours has preserved.24©2 In it he says,—‘“I with tears beg, 
exhort, and conjure you by the dreadful day of judgment, and the awful 
light of the coming of Christ, that you hold fast the Catholic faith. Preserve 
the grace of the holy baptism, and the unction of the chrism. Let no man 
born again of water return to the water.” This he mentions, because the 
Arians in Africa, like the Donatists, rebaptized those that came over to their 
sect. St. Eugenius protests to his flock that if they remain constant, no 
distance nor death could separate him from them in spirit; but that he was 
innocent of the blood of those that should perish and that this his letter 
would be read before the tribunal of Christ at the last day for severer 
condemnation of such base apostates. “If I return to Carthage,” says he, “I 
shall see you in this life; if not I shall meet you in the other. Pray for us, and 
fast; fasting and alms have never failed to move God to mercy. Above all 
things remember that we are not to fear those who can only kill the body.” 

We have a catalogue of all the bishops of the provinces of Africa who 
came to the conference, and were sent into banishment;24! namely, fifty- 
four of the proconsular province, one hundred and twenty-five of Numidia, 
one hundred and seven of the province of Byzacena, one hundred and 
twenty of the province of Mauritania Cesariensis, forty-four from the 
province of Sitifi, five from that of Tripolis, besides ten from Sardinia and 
other places; in all four hundred and sixty-four bishops, of which number 
eighty-eight died at Carthage before their departure into exile, forty-six 


were banished to Corsica, three hundred and three to other places, and 
twenty-eight made their escape. St. Eugenius was carried into the 
uninhabited desert country in the province of Tripolis, and committed to the 
guard of Antony, an inhuman Arian bishop, who treated him with the 
utmost barbarity. The saint added to his sufferings voluntary austerities, 
wore a rough hair-shirt, lay on the ground, and passed great part of the night 
in prayer and tears. When he was afflicted with a palsy, Antony, because 
vinegar was contrary to his distemper, obliged him to drink it in large 
quantities. Yet God was pleased to restore his servant to his health. It is 
observed by our historian, that the Arian bishops were all cruel persecutors, 
and went through the cities and provinces, filling all places with scenes of 
horror, rebaptizing persons by force and violence, scourging, mangling, 
torturing, and banishing even women and children. The fifth book of the 
history of this persecution is filled with examples. The apostates signalized 
themselves above others by the cruelties which they exercised upon the 
orthodox. Elpidophorus, one of this number, was appointed judge at 
Carthage to condemn the more zealous to be tortured. Muritta, the deacon 
who had assisted when he was baptized in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church, being brought before him, took with him the chrismale or white 
garment, with which at the time he received the apostate coming out of the 
font he had clothed him, as an emblem of that innocence which he engaged 
himself to preserve always unspotted; and producing it before the whole 
assembly, he says,—“This robe will accuse you when the judge shall appear 
in majesty at the last day. It will bear testimony against you to your 
condemnation.”2“©2 This relation is gathered from Saint Victor, bishop of 
Vita, in the province of Byzacena; who being banished by king Huneric for 
the faith in 487, retired to Constantinople, and wrote (probably in that city) 
in five books, the history of the Vandalic persecution.“4& 

St. Victor relates that Huneric, the great persecutor of the Church, died 
miserably, being devoured by worms, in December, 484, having reigned 
almost eight years. Nor was he succeeded, as he had earnestly desired, by 
his son Hilderic, but by Gontamund, a nephew, whom the maturity of his 
age rendered better able to bear the burden of the state. This prince, in the 
year 488, which was the fourth of his reign, recalled St. Eugenius to 
Carthage, and at his request opened the churches of the Catholics, and 


permitted the exiled priests also to return. Gontamund died in 496, and his 
brother Thrasimund was called to the crown, of whom mention hath been 
made in the life of St. Fulgentius. Though this king often affected a show of 
moderation, he sometimes used the sword and every other violent measure 
to depress the cause of truth, which at other times he pretended to seek 
after. But his inconstancy betrayed his want of sincerity. True virtue is 
steady, but the fool changeth like the moon; he who is governed by his 
passions, is everything by fits, and if he one day pretends to condemn his 
vices, he by relapses soon repents again of this very repentance, which 
frequently springs rather from a disgust of sin, than from any principle of 
true virtue. Thrasimund by this levity or hypocrisy never deserved to arrive 
at the light of the true faith, and often persecuted its most holy champions, 
of which among many others the sufferings of St. Eugenius are an instance. 
St. Gregory of Tours relates“ that by his authority the judges condemned 
our saint, one Longinus, and St. Vindemial, bishop of Capsa, in Africa, to 
be beheaded. St. Vindemial died by the sword; but the tyrant commanded 
St. Eugenius to be led to the place of execution, and though he protested 
under the axe that he would rather lose his life than depart from the 
Catholic faith, he was again brought back to Carthage, and banished into 
Languedoc, which country was then subject to Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 
who was also an Arian He died in his exile in a monastery which he built 
and governed at Viance (since called St. Amaranth’s from the tomb of that 
martyr), about a mile from Albi. He passed to a better life in 505, on the 
13th of July. King Hilderic afterward recalled the surviving exiled prelates; 
but peace was not perfectly restored to that church before the year 534, 
when Belisarius, a general who was master of all the maxims of the first 
Romans with regard to the art of war, vanquished Gelimer, the last Vandal 
king in Africa, and sent him prisoner to Constantinople.24® 

The saints chose to suffer every temporal loss, torment, or death with 
which the world could threaten them rather than lose the holy treasure of 
faith. This gift is a light which shineth upon us24® from God, to direct us 
amidst our darkness in the path to eternal life, as the pillar of fire conducted 
the Israelites through the wilderness. It is the seed, or rather the root of a 
spiritual life, and of every virtue that is meritorious of everlasting glory. 
“Faith is the solid foundation of all virtues,” says St. Ambrose.24®2 And in 


another place he cries out:2488 “O faith, richer than all treasures! more 
healing and sovereign than all medicines!” Our faith if true must have three 
conditions or qualities. 1. It must be firm, admitting no doubt or wavering 
ready to brave all dangers, torments, and death; thus it filled the martyrs 
with joy under the most affrighting trials, and made them triumph over fires 
and the sword.2482 2. It must be entire; for the least wilful obstinate error 
concerning one article destroys the whole fabric of faith, by rejecting its 
motive which is everywhere the same testimony of divine revelation. “You 
who believe what you please, and reject what you please, believe 
yourselves or your own fancy, rather than the gospel,” as St. Austin says. 3. 
Faith must be active, animated by charity, fruitful in good works. A dead or 
a barren faith is compared by St. James to a carcass without a soul, and to 
the faith of the devils who believe and tremble. How active and animated 
was faith in the souls of all the saints! the eminent virtues which we admire 
in them were all the fruit of their faith, and sprang from this root. With what 
care ought we to nourish and improve this holy seed in our breasts? 
Gardeners cultivate most diligently those seeds which are most precious. 


St. Anacletus, Pope, M. 


He governed the Church after St. Clement nine years three months, 
according to the Liberian pontifical, and according to another very old 
Vatican manuscript register; but according to some later pontificals, twelve 
years and three months. He perhaps sat three years as vicar to St. Clement 
during his banishment, says Berti.24“2 Trajan raised the third persecution 
against the Church whilst he was in the East in 107. In those difficult times 
St. Anacletus suffered much, and is styled a martyr in very ancient 
Martyrologies. 


St. Turiaf, Bishop of Dol, In Brittany 


CALLED OFTEN TURIAVE, SOMETIMES THIVISIAU 


Was born in the diocess of Vannes, in the neighborhood of the abbey of 
Ballon, near which Charles the Bald was defeated by the Britons in 845; in 
which war this monastery seems to have been destroyed. Turiaf went young 
to Dol, was instructed in piety and learning, and promoted to holy orders by 
St. Thiarmail, abbot of St. Samson’s and bishop of Dol. This prelate 
afterward appointed him his vicar and chorepiscopus, and at his death, 
probably in 733, our saint was placed in that episcopal chair. Admirable 
was the austerity of his life, his zeal, his charity, his watchfulness, his fervor 
in prayer, and his firmness in maintaining discipline. A powerful lord 
named Rivallon having committed many acts of violence, the bishop went 
to his castle at Lanncafrut, and by his strong remonstrances made him 
sensible of the enormity of his crimes. By the bishop’s injunction he 
underwent a canonical penance during seven years, and repaired all 
injustices and oppressions by a sevenfold satisfaction. St. Turiaf died on the 
13th of July, probably about the year 749, though even the age is not 
certain. In the wars of the Normans his relics were brought to Paris, and are 
still kept in the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prez. The new Paris breviary 
mentions that dreadful fires have been sometimes miraculously 
extinguished by them. The life of St. Turiaf, written in the tenth century, is a 
confused eulogium, in which prodigies take place of facts. The notes of the 
Bollandists are incomparably more valuable than the text, ad 13 Jul. p. 614. 
See Barrali, Chronic. Lirin. t. 2, p. 186. Lobineau, Vies des SS. de Bret. p. 
Le: 


July 14% 


St. Bonaventure, Cardinal 


BISHOP AND DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


From his works, Wadding’s Annals of the Friar Minors, the discourse of 
Octavian de Marinis for his canonization, and from his Life, written by 
Peter Galesini, by order of Sixtus V See also Boule, Raynaud, de Colonia, 
and the Bollandists. 


A. D. 1274. 


St. Bonaventure, the great light and ornament of the holy Order of St. 
Francis, for his extraordinary devotion, ardent charity, and eminent skill in 
sacred learning, is surnamed the Seraphic Doctor. He was born at Bagnarea 
in Tuscany, in the year 1221, of pious parents, named John of Fidenza and 
Mary Ritelli. He was christened by the name of John; but afterward 
received that of Bonaventure on the following occasion. In the fourth year 
of his age he fell so dangerously sick that his life was despaired of by the 
physicians. The mother in excessive grief had recourse to the Almighty 
physician by earnest prayer, and going into Umbria cast herself at the feet 
of St. Francis of Assisium, with many tears begging his intercession with 
God for the life of her son. Would Christians address themselves to God 
with an humble confidence in all their corporal necessities, their afflictions 
would never fail to be turned into divine blessings. But their neglect of this 
duty deserves to be chastised by spiritual misfortunes, and often also by 
temporal disappointments without comfort or remedy. St. Francis was 
moved to compassion by the tears of the mother, and at his prayer the child 
recovered so perfect a state of health that he was never known to be sick 
from that time till the illness of which he died.24“ The glorious saint, at 
whose petition God granted this favor, saw himself near the end of his 
mortal course, and foretelling the graces which the divine goodness 
prepared for this child, cried out in prophetic rapture; O buona ventura, that 
is, in Italian, Good luck. Whence the name of Bonaventura was given our 


saint. The devout mother in gratitude consecrated her son to God by a vow, 
and was careful to inspire into him from the cradle the most ardent 
sentiments of piety, and to inure him betimes to assiduous practices of self- 
denial, humility, obedience, and devotion. Bonaventure from his infancy 
entered upon a religious course, and appeared inflamed with the love of 
God as soon as he was capable of knowing him. His progress in his studies 
surprised his masters, but that which he made in the science of the saints, 
and in the practice of every virtue was far more extraordinary. It was his 
highest pleasure and joy to hear by how many titles he belonged to God, 
and he made it his most earnest study and endeavor to devote his heart with 
his whole strength to the divine service. 

In 1243, being twenty-two years of age, he entered into the Order of St. 
Francis, and received the habit in the province of Rome from the hands of 
Haymo, an Englishman, at that time general of the Order.24 St 
Bonaventure mentions in his prologue to the life of Saint Francis, that he 
entered this state, and made his vows with extraordinary sentiments of 
gratitude for the preservation of his life through the intercession of St. 
Francis, resolving with the greatest ardor to serve God with his whole heart. 
Shortly after, he was sent to Paris to complete his studies under the 
celebrated Alexander of Hales, surnamed the Irrefragable Doctor.24@ After 
his death in 1245, St. Bonaventure continued his course under his successor, 
John of Rochelle. His penetrating genius was poised by the most exquisite 
judgment, by which, while he easily dived to the bottom of every subtle 
inquiry, he cut off whatever was superfluous, dwelling only on that 
knowledge which is useful and solid, or at least was then necessary to 
unravel the false principles and artful sophistry of the adversaries of truth. 
Thus he became a masterly proficient in the scholastic philosophy, and in 
the most sublime parts of theology. Whilst he referred all his studies to the 
divine honor and his own sanctification he was most careful not to lose the 
end in the means, and suffer his application to degenerate into a dissipation 
of mind and a vicious idle curiosity. This opens an avenue into the heart for 
self-conceit, jealousy, envy, and a total extinction of the spirit of prayer, 
with a numberless train of other spiritual evils, which lay waste the 
affections of the soul, and banish thence the precious fruits of the Holy 
Ghost. To shun those rocks often fatal to piety, he seemed never to turn his 


attention from God, and by the earnest invocation of the divine light in the 
beginning of every action, and holy aspirations with which he accompanied 
all his studies, he may be said to have made them a continued prayer. When 
he turned his eyes to his book, they were swimming with tears of love and 
devotion excited by his assiduous meditation on the wounds of Christ, and 
his heart still continued to inflame its affections from that its beloved 
object, which he seemed to read in every line. St. Thomas Aquinas coming 
one day to pay a visit to our saint, asked him in what books he had learned 
his sacred science. St. Bonaventure, pointing to his crucifix before him, 
said, “This is the source of all my knowledge. I study only Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified.” 

Not content to make his studies in some sort a continuation of prayer, he 
devoted entirely to that heavenly exercise the greater part of his time, 
knowing this to be the key of divine graces and of a spiritual life. For only 
the Spirit of God, as St. Paul teaches, can lead us into the secrets and 
designs of God, and engrave his holy maxims on our hearts. He alone can 
make himself known, as no other light can discover the sun to us but its 
own; and it is in prayer that God communicates himself to us. He here 
enlightens the souls of his servants, and is their interior instructor. But as St. 
Austin says, honey cannot be poured into a vessel that is full of wormwood: 
neither can this excellent grace or gift of prayer find place in a soul which is 
not first prepared to receive the sensible presence of the Holy Ghost by holy 
compunction, and by the practice of penance, humility, and self-denial. 
These virtues fitted the soul of our saint to be admitted to the chaste 
embraces of the heavenly bridegroom. Such was the innocence and purity 
in which he lived, and so perfect a mastery he had obtained over his 
passions, that Alexander of Hales used to say to him, that he seemed not to 
have sinned in Adam. An eminent spirit of penance was the principal 
guardian of this grace of innocence. The austerities of Saint Bonaventure 
were excessive, yet amidst his penitential tears a remarkable cheerfulness 
appeared always in his countenance, which resulted from the inward peace 
of his soul. Himself lays down this maxim:444 “A spiritual joy is the 
greatest sign of the divine grace dwelling in a soul.” 

To his mortifications he added the practice of the greatest humiliations. In 
attending the sick he was particularly ambitious to serve them in the lowest 


and most humbling offices. In this charitable duty he seemed prodigal of his 
own life and health, and chose always to be about those whose distempers 
were most loathsome or contagious and dangerous. He had no eyes to see 
anything in himself but faults and imperfections, and wonderful was the 
care with which he endeavored to conceal from others his extraordinary 
practices of virtue. When their rays broke through the veil of his humility, 
and shone forth to others, the saint in order to cast a shade over them before 
men, or at least to strengthen his own heart against the danger, and to 
indulge his love of abjection, embraced the greatest humiliations. He 
always regarded himself as the most ungrateful and the basest of sinners, 
unworthy to walk upon the earth, or to breathe the air; and these humble 
sentiments were accompanied with the deepest compunction, and abundan 
tears. This humility sometimes withheld him from the holy table 
notwithstanding the burning desires of his soul to be united daily afresh to 
the object of his love, and to approach the fountain of grace. But God was 
pleased by a miracle to overcome his fears, and to recompense his humility. 
“Several days had passed,” say the acts of his canonization, “nor durst he 
yet presume to present himself at the heavenly banquet. But whilst he was 
hearing mass, and meditating on the passion of Jesus Christ, our Saviour, to 
crown his humility and love, put into his mouth, by the ministry of an angel, 
part of the consecrated host, taken from the hand of the priest.” By this 
precious favor his soul was drowned in a torrent of pure delights; and from 
that time he was encouraged to approach with an humble confidence to the 
bread of angels which gives life and strength. 

From this time his communions were accompanied with overflowing 
sweetness and consolations, and with raptures of divine joy and love. If in 
our communions we seem to receive, instead of torrents, scarce a small 
portion of heavenly grace, the reason is, because our hearts are too narrow. 
The vessel which we bring is too small. If we dilated our souls by humility, 
burning desires, and love, we should receive, like the saints, an abundant 
supply of these living waters. St. Bonaventure prepared himself to receive 
the holy order of priesthood by long fasts, humiliations, and fervent prayer, 
that he might obtain in it an abundant measure of graces proportioned to so 
high a function. He considered that sacred dignity with fear and trembling, 
and the higher and more incomprehensible it appeared to him, so much the 
more did he humble himself when he saw himself invested with it. As often 


as he approached the altar, the profound annihilation of himself, and the 
tender love with which he offered, beheld in his hands, and received into his 
breast, the Lamb without spot, appeared by his tears, and his whole exterior. 
A devout prayer which he composed for his own use after Mass, beginning 
with these words, Transfige dulcissime domine, is recommended by the 
Church to all priests on that most solemn occasion. 

Bonaventure looked upon himself as called by the obligations of his 
priestly character to labor for the salvation of his neighbor, and to this he 
devoted himself with extraordinary zeal. He announced the word of God to 
the people with an energy and unction which kindled a flame in the hearts 
of those that heard him; everything was inflamed that came from his mouth. 
For an assistance to himself in this function he compiled his treatise called 
Pharctra, consisting of animated sentiments gathered from the writings of 
the fathers. In the meantime, he was employed in teaching privately in his 
own convent, till he succeeded his late master, John of Rochelle, in a public 
chair of the university. The age required by the statutes for this 
professorship was thirty-five, whereas the saint was only thirty-three years 
old; but his abilities amply supplied that defect, and on this literary theatre 
he soon displayed them to the admiration of the whole Church. He 
continued always to study at the foot of the crucifix. The disagreement 
between the university and the regulars being terminated by pope 
Alexander IV. in 1256, Saint Thomas and St. Bonaventure were invited to 
take the doctor’s cap together. As others contend for precedence, the two 
saints had a vehement contest of humility, each endeavoring to yield the 
first place to the other. They knew no pretexts of the interest of their Orders, 
nor were they sensible of any prerogatives but those of humility. St. 
Bonaventure prayed and entreated him with so much earnestness, that at 
length St. Thomas acquiesced to receive the degree first, and our saint 
triumphed over both his friend and himself. 

The holy king of St. Lewis honored St. Bonaventure with his particular 
esteem, invited him often to his own table, and consulted him in his most 
intricate concerns, placing an entire confidence in his advice. He engaged 
him to compile an office of the passion of Christ for his use. St. 
Bonaventure drew up a rule for St. Isabella, the king’s sister, and for her 
nunnery of mitigated Clares at Long-Champs. His book On the Government 
of the Soul, his Meditations for every day in the week, and most of his other 


lesser tracts were written to satisfy the requests of several devout persons of 
the court. The unction which every word breathes in the writings of this 
holy doctor pierces the heart, and his concise expression is an abyss, or 
rather a treasure of most profound sentiments of humility, compunction, 
love, and devotion, the riches of which a pious heart finds everywhere 
boundless. Especially his tender sentiments of the love of God, and on the 
sacred passion of Christ, exceedingly recommend to all devout persons his 
meditations on this latter subject, and express the burning affections with 
which his pure soul glowed towards that stupendous mystery of infinite 
love, goodness, and mercy, that perfect model of all virtue and sanctity, and 
source of all our good. 

The celebrated Gerson, the most learned and devout chancellor of Paris, 
writes of the works of St. Bonaventure.2442 “Among all the Catholic 
doctors, Eustachius (for so we may translate his name of Bonaventure) 
seems to me the most proper for conveying light to the understanding, and 
at the same time warming the heart. In particular his Brevioloquium and 
Itinerarium are written with so much force, art, and conciseness, that 
nothing can be beyond them.” In another book he says:44 “St. 
Bonaventure’s works seem to me the most proper for the instruction of the 
faithful. They are solid, safe, pious, and devout; and he keeps as far as he 
can from niceties; not meddling with logical or physical questions which 
are foreign to the matter in hand. Nor is there any doctrine more sublime, 
more divine, or more conducive to piety.” Trithemius recommends this 
doctor’s writings in the following words: “His expressions are full of fire, 
they no less warm with divine love the hearts of those who read them, than 
they fill their understanding with the most holy light. His works surpass 
those of all the doctors of his time if we consider the spirit of divine love 
and of Christian devotion that speaks in him. He is profound in few words, 
penetrating without curiosity, eloquent without vanity; his discourse is 
inflamed without being bloated. Whoever would be both learned and 
devout, let him read the works of St. Bonaventure.”242 

This is chiefly to be understood of his spiritual tracts. In these the author 
discovers everywhere a most profound spirit of humility and holy poverty, 
with a heart perfectly disengaged from all earthly things, and full of the 
most ardent love of God, and the most tender devotion to the sacred passion 


of our Divine Redeemer. The eternal joys of heaven were the frequent 
entertainment of his pious soul, and he seems never to have interrupted his 
ardent sighs after them. He endeavored by his writings to excite in all others 
the same fervent desires of our heavenly country. He writes?44 that “God 
himself, all the glorious spirits, and the whole family of the eternal King 
wait for us, and desire that we should be associated to them; and shall not 
we pant above all things to be admitted into their happy company? He 
would appear amongst them with great confusion, who had not in this 
valley of tears continually raised his soul above all things visible to become 
already, in ardent desire, an inhabitant of those blessed regions.” He clearly 
shows that he was not able to express the transports of holy joy that 
overflowed his soul, as often as he contemplated its future union with God 
in immortal bliss and uninterrupted love and praise. He revolved in mind 
the raptures of gratitude and joy in which the blessed spirits behold 
themselves in the state of security for ever, whilst they see so many souls on 
earth every day overthrown by their spiritual enemies, and so many others 
lost in hell. He was strongly affected with the thought of the glorious 
company of millions of angels and saints, all most holy, loving, and 
glorious, adorned each with their distinguishing trophies and graces; in 
which every one will possess in others every gift which he hath not, and all 
those gifts which himself hath, doubled so many times as he hath partners 
in bliss. For loving every companion as himself he will rejoice for the 
felicity of each no less than for his own. Whereupon, with St. Anselm, he 
often asked his own heart, here so poor, so weak, and overwhelmed with 
miseries, if then it would be able, without being strengthened and raised 
above itself by an extraordinary grace, to contain its joy for its own felicity; 
how it could be able to contain so many and such excess of joys. But this 
saint’s sublime sentiments of piety and devotion are best learned from his 
own works. His love of an interior life did not hinder his application to 
promote the divine honor in others by various exterior employments; but 
these he animated and sanctified by a constant spirit of recollection and 
prayer. 

Whilst he continued to teach at Paris he was chosen general of his Order 
in a chapter held in the convent called Ara-Coeli, at Rome, in 1256. The 
saint was only thirty-five years old. Nevertheless pope Alexander IV. 


confirmed the election. St. Bonaventure was thunderstruck at this news, and 
prostrating himself on the ground, he with many tears implored the divine 
light and direction. After which he set out immediately for Rome. The 
Franciscan Order was at that time divided by intestine dissensions, some of 
the friars being for an inflexible severity, others demanding certain 
mitigations of the letter of the rule. The young general no sooner appeared 
among them, but by the force of his exhortations which he tempered with 
mildness and charity, he restored a perfect calm; and all the brethren 
marched under this new Josue with one heart, in the same spirit, and in the 
same path. William of Saint-Amour, a member of the university of Paris, 
having published a bitter invective against the Mendicant Orders, entitled, 
“On the Dangers of the Latter Times,” St. Thomas answered it. St. 
Bonaventure also confuted it by a book, which he called, “On the Poverty 
of the Lord Jesus,” in which his mildness in handling the controversy 
against a most virulent adversary reflected a double advantage on his 
victory. 

Our saint, in his return to the schools at Paris, visited several of his 
convents in the way, in which he showed everywhere that he was only 
become superior to be the most humble, the most charitable, and the most 
compassionate of all his brethren, and the servant of his whole Order. 
Notwithstanding his great employments, he never omitted his usual 
exercises of devotion, but laid out his time and regulated his functions with 
such wonderful prudence as to find leisure for everything. He composed 
several works at Paris, but often retired to Mante for greater solitude. A 
stone, which he used for his pillow, is shown to this day in that convent. In 
1260 the saint held a general chapter at Narbonne, and in concert with the 
definitors, gave a new form to the old Constitutions, added certain new 
rules, and reduced them all into twelve chapters. At the request of the friars 
assembled in this chapter, he undertook to write the life of St. Francis; but 
went first from Narbonne to Mount Alverno, and there assisted at the 
dedication of a great church. In a little oratory, built upon the very place 
where Saint Francis had received the miraculous marks of the wounds of 
our Saviour, St. Bonaventure continued a long while abstracted, and in an 
ecstasy, in holy meditation. He there wrote his incomparable treatise, called 
Itinerarium Mentis in Deum, or the Way of the Soul to God, showing that 
all her comfort and riches are to be found in God alone, and tracing out the 


sure way that leads to him. Whilst he was in Italy he gathered the most 
authentic memoirs for the life of St. Francis, which he compiled with the 
spirit which shows him to have been filled with all the heroic virtues of his 
founder, whose life he wrote. St. Thomas Aquinas coming one day to pay 
him a visit whilst he was employed in this work, saw him through the door 
of his cell, raised in contemplation above the ground, and going away, said: 
“Let us leave a saint to write for a saint.” In 1230 St. Bonaventure assisted 
at the translation of the relics of St. Antony, which was performed at Padua. 
From that city he went to hold a general chapter at Pisa, in which, by words 
and example, he exhorted his brethren to a great love of holy solitude. He 
gave on that and every other occasion proofs of his tender devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. When he was first made general he put his Order under her 
special patronage. He regulated many pious exercises of devotion to her, 
composed his Mirror of the Virgin, setting forth her graces, virtues, and 
prerogatives, with many prayers, which are tender and respectful effusions 
of the heart, to implore her intercession. He wrote a pathetic paraphrase in 
verse of the anthem Salve Regina.242 He published the praises of the 
Mother out of devotion to the Son, and to extend His glory. To propagate 
his honor and saving faith he sent, by the pope’s authority, preachers into 
many barbarous nations, and lamented his situation that he could not go 
himself, and expose his life among the infidels. 

The venerable brother Giles, the third companion of St. Francis at 
Assisio,2488 said one day to St. Bonaventure: “Father, God has shown us 
great mercy and bestowed on us many graces. But we who are poor and 
ignorant idiots, what can we do to correspond to his immense goodness, and 
to be saved?” St. Bonaventure answered; “If God were to bestow on any 
one no other talents besides the grace of loving him, this alone suffices, and 
is every spiritual treasure.” B. Giles said,—“Can a dull idiot love God as 
perfectly as a great scholar?” St. Bonaventure replied: “A poor old woman 
may love him more than the most learned master and doctor in theology.” 
At this brother Giles, in a sudden fervor and jubilation of spirit, went into a 
garden, and standing at a gate toward the city (of Rome) he looked that 
way, and cried out with a loud voice,—“Come, the poorest, most simple, 
and most illiterate old woman, love the Lord our God, and you may attain 
to a higher degree of eminence and happiness than brother Bonaventure 


with all his learning.” After this he fell into an ecstasy, in which he 
continued in sweet contemplation without motion for the space of three 
hours.”2481 

Pope Clement IV. in 1265, nominated St. Bonaventure archbishop of 
York, being assured how agreeable he would be to that church, to the king 
of England, and his whole kingdom. But St. Bonaventure having first by 
earnest prayer, begged that God would preserve him from so great a danger, 
went and cast himself at the feet of his holiness, and by tears and entreaties 
extorted from him a discharge from that burden. He held a general chapter 
at Paris in 1266; and in the next, which he assembled at Assisium, he 
ordered the triple salutation of the Blessed Virgin called the Angelus 
Domini to be recited every evening at six o’clock, to honor the 
incomprehensible mystery of the Incarnation, which ought to be the object 
of our perpetual praises and thanksgiving. 

In 1272, Theobald, the holy archdeacon of Liege, a native of Placentia, 
then absent in the Holy Land, was chosen pope, and took the name of 
Gregory X., a person of such eminent sanctity that a process has been set on 
foot for his canonization; and Benedict XIV., in 1745, ordered his name to 
be inserted in the Roman Martyrology. He was a man of an extraordinary 
reputation throughout all his life, for prudence in the conduct of his affairs; 
for courage, greatness of mind, and contempt of money; for devotion, 
clemency, and charity to the poor. He died on the 10th of January, 1276, on 
his return from the council at Abruzzo in Tuscany, of which city he is the 
titular patron. Miracles have rendered his name illustrious. Bonaventure 
fearing this holy pope would compel him to accept of some ecclesiastical 
dignity, left Italy and went to Paris, where he wrote his Hexaémeron or 
pious exposition of the creation, or work of six days. He had scarce finished 
it, when at Whitsuntide he received from the pope a brief by which he was 
nominated cardinal, and bishop of Albano, one of the six suffragans of 
Rome. His holiness added a precept to him to accept that double charge 
without alleging any pretext against it, and immediately to repair to Rome. 
He sent two nuncios to meet him on the road with the hat and other ensigns 
of his dignities. They found the saint reposing on his journey in a convent 
of his Order at Migel, four leagues from Florence, and employed in 
washing the dishes. He desired them to hang the cardinal’s hat on the bough 


of a tree, because he could not decently take it in his hands, and left them to 
walk in the garden till he had finished his work. Then taking up the hat he 
went to the nuncios, and paid them the respect due to their character. 
Gregory X. came from Orvietto to Florence, and there meeting Bonaventure 
ordained him bishop with his own hands; then ordered him to prepare 
himself to speak in the general council which he had called to meet at 
Lyons for the reunion of the Greeks. 

The emperor Michael Paleologus had made proposals to pope Clement 
IV. for a union. Pope Gregory X. zealously pursued this affair. Joseph, 
patriarch of Constantinople, made a violent opposition, but was obliged by 
the emperor to retire into a monastery. To bring this affair to a happy 
conclusion, Gregory X. invited the Greeks to come to the general council 
which he assembled at Lyons for this very purpose, and also to concert 
measures for pushing on a war for the recovery of the Holy Land, which the 
pope promoted with all his might. This was the fourteenth general council 
and the second of Lyons. At it were present five hundred bishops, seventy 
abbots, James king of Arragon, and the ambassadors of the emperor 
Michael and of other Christian princes. St. Thomas of Aquin died on the 
road to this synod. St. Bonaventure accompanied the pope through Milan to 
it, and arrived at Lyons in November, though the council was only opened 
on the 7th of May, 1274.2482 Bonaventure sat on the pope’s right hand, and 
first harangued the assembly. Between the second and third sessions he held 
his last general chapter of his Order, in which he abdicated the office of 
general. He found leisure to preach, and he established at Lyons a pious 
confraternity called Del Gonfalone, which he had formerly instituted at 
Rome. In it pious persons associated themselves in certain daily devotions, 
under the patronage of the mother of God. The deputies of the Greeks being 
arrived at Lyons, St. Bonaventure was ordered by the pope to confer with 
them. They were charmed with his sweetness, and convinced by his 
reasoning, and they acquiesced in every point. In thanksgiving the pope 
sung mass on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, and the gospel was sung first 
in Latin, then in Greek. After this St. Bonaventure preached on the unity of 
faith. Then the creed was sung first in Latin, then in Greek, and as a seal of 
the reunion of the two Churches, those words were thrice repeated: “Who 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” In memory of this solemn 


function two crosses are placed on the high altar of the metropolitan church 
of St. John at Lyons.2482 St. Bonaventure was taken ill after this session; 
nevertheless he assisted at the fourth, in which the Logothete or high 
chancellor of Constantinople abjured the schism. But the next day the 
saint’s strength began entirely to fail him, insomuch that he was no longer 
able to attend business. From that time he gave him self up entirely to his 
private devotions, and the constant amiable serenity of his countenance 
demonstrated the holy peace and joy of his soul in those most awful 
moments. The pope himself gave him extreme unction, as is attested by an 
inscription which hath been preserved in the same chamber in which he 
died, to our times. The saint kept his eyes constantly fixed on a crucifix, and 
expired in great tranquillity on the 14th of July, in the year 1274, of his age 
the fifty-third. The pope and the whole council solemnized his obsequies on 
the same day in the church of the Franciscans at Lyons. Peter of Tarentaise, 
a Dominican friar, cardinal and bishop of Ostia, after, ward pope under the 
name of Innocent V., preached his funeral panegyric, in which he said, 
— “No one ever beheld him who did not conceive a great esteem and 
affection for him; and even strangers, by hearing him speak, were desirous 
to follow his counsel and advice; for he was gentle, affable, humble, 
pleasing to all, compassionate, prudent, chaste, and adorned with all 
virtues.” 

The body of St. Bonaventure was translated into the new church of the 
Franciscans on the 14th of March, 1434. King Charles VIII. founded their 
new convent at Lyons, at the foot of the castle of Pierre Incise, in 1494, 
with a rich chapel in which the saint’s remains were enshrined, except a part 
of the lower jaw, which that king caused to be conveyed to Fontainbleau, 
and it is now in the church of the Cordeliers in Paris: the bones of an arm 
are kept at Bagnarea, and a little bone at Venice. In 1562 the Calvinists 
plundered his shrine, burned his relics in the market-place, and scattered the 
ashes in the river Saone, as is related by the learned Jesuit Possevinus, who 
was then at Lyons.2484 They stabbed to death the guardian with a Catholic 
captain whom they had made prisoner; they burned the archives of the 
library and set fire to the convent. The saint’s head and some other relics 
escaped the fury of the rebels by having been concealed. St. Bonaventure 
was canonized by Sixtus IV. in 1482. Sixtus V. enrolled his name among the 


doctors of the Church, in the same manner as Pius V. had done that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The acts of his canonization record several approved 
miracles wrought by his intercession. The city of Lyons, in 1628, being 
grievously afflicted with the plague, the raging distemper began to cease 
from the time in which certain relics of our saint were devoutly carried in 
procession. That and other cities have experienced the divine mercy in like 
manner, in several other public calamities, by invoking St. Bonaventure’s 
intercession. Charles of Orleans, father of Louis XII. king of France, was 
taken prisoner by the English in the battle of Agincourt, in 1425. During his 
captivity he fell ill of a fever, under which no human remedies gave him 
any relief. The more desperate his situation appeared, with the more 
earnestness he set himself to implore the patronage of St. Bonaventure, and 
a perfect recovery was the recompense of his devotion. In gratitude, as soon 
as he was set at liberty, he went to Lyons to offer up his thanksgivings and 
prayers at the tomb of the saint, on which he bestowed magnificent 
presents.2482 

St. Bonaventure, this great master of a spiritual life, places not the 
perfection of Christian virtue so much in the more heroic exercises of a 
religious state as in the performing well our ordinary actions. “The best 
perfection of a religious man,” says he, “is to do common things in a perfect 
manner.““°6 A constant fidelity in small things is a great and heroic virtue.” 
It is a continual crucifixion of self-love and all the passions; a complete 
sacrifice of all our actions, moments, and affections, and the entire reign of 
God’s grace throughout our whole lives. Quintilian lays it down for the 
great rule in forming an orator, that he accustom himself never to write or 
speak care lessly even on the most trifling subject or in common 
conversation, but that he study always to express himself in the most proper 
manner possible; with far greater diligence ought every one to strive to 
perform all even the meanest of his actions in the most perfect manner, and 
to improve every grace, every moment of time to advance in virtue. 


St. Camillus De Lellis, C. 


He was born in 1550 at Bacchianico in Abruzzo, in the kingdom of Naples. 
He lost his mother in his infancy, and six years after his father, who was a 
gentleman, and had been an officer, first in the Neapolitan and afterward in 
the French troops in Italy. Camillus having learned only to read and write, 
entered himself young in the army, and served first in the Venetian, and 
afterward in the Neapolitan troops, till, in 1574, his company was 
disbanded. He had contracted so violent a passion for cards and gaming, 
that he sometimes lost even necessaries. All playing at lawful games for 
exorbitant sums, and absolutely all games of hazard for considerable sums 
are forbidden by the law of nature, by the imperial or civil law,2482 by the 
severest laws of all Christian or civilized nations, and by the canons of the 
Church.2488 No contract is justifiable in which neither reason nor proportion 
is observed. Nor can it be consistent with the natural law of justice for a 
man to stake any sum on blind chance, or to expose, without a reasonable 
equivalent or necessity, so much of his own or antagonist’s money, that the 
loss would notably distress himself or any other person. Also many other 
sins are inseparable from a spirit of gaming, which springs from avarice, is 
so hardened as to rejoice in the loss of others, and is the source and 
immediate occasion of many other vices. The best remedy for this vice is, 
that those who are infected with it be obliged, or at least exhorted, to give 
whatever they have won to the poor. 

Camillus was insensible of the evils attending gaming, till necessity 
compelled him to open his eyes; for he at length was reduced to such straits, 
that for a subsistence he was obliged to drive two asses, and to work at a 
building which belonged to the Capuchin friars. The divine mercy had not 
abandoned him through all his wanderings, but had often visited him with 
strong interior calls to penance. A moving exhortation which the guardian 
of the Capuchins one day made him, completed his conversion. Ruminating 
on it as he rode from him upon his business, he at length alighted, fell on 


his knees, and vehemently striking his breast, with many tears and loud 
groans deplored his past unthinking sinful life, and cried to heaven for 
mercy. This happened in February in the year 1575, the twenty-fifth of his 
age; and from that time to his last breath he never interrupted his penitential 
course. He made an essay of a novitiate both among the Capuchins and the 
Grey Friars, but could not be admitted to his religious profession among 
either on account of a running sore in one of his legs, which was judged 
incurable. Therefore leaving his own country he went to Rome, and there 
served the sick in St. James’s hospital of incurables four years with great 
fervor. He wore a knotty hair shirt, and a rough brass girdle next his skin; 
watched night and day about the sick, especially those that were dying, with 
the most scrupulous attention. He was most zealous to suggest to them 
devout acts of virtue and to procure them every spiritual help. Fervent 
humble prayer was the assiduous exercise of his soul, and he received the 
holy communion every Sunday and holiday, making use of St. Philip Neri 
for his confessarius. The provisors or administrators having been witnesses 
to his charity, prudence, and piety, after some time appointed him director 
of the hospital. 

Camillus grieving to see the sloth of hired servants in attending the sick, 
formed a project of associating certain pious persons for that office who 
should be desirous to devote themselves to it out of a motive of fervent 
charity. He found proper persons so disposed, but met with great obstacles 
in the execution of his design. With a view of rendering himself more useful 
in spiritually assisting the sick, he took a resolution to prepare himself to 
receive holy orders. For this purpose he went through a course of studies 
with incredible alacrity and ardor, and received all his orders from Thomas 
Goldwell, bishop of St. Asaph’s, suffragan to cardinal Savelli, the bishop 
vicegerent in Rome, under pope Gregory XIII. A certain gentleman of 
Rome named Firmo Calmo, gave the saint six hundred Roman sequines of 
gold (about two hundred and fifty pounds sterling), which he put out for an 
annuity of thirty-six sequines a year during his life; this amounting to a 
competent patrimony for the title of his ordination, required by the council 
of Trent and the laws of the diocess. The same pious gentleman, besides 
frequent great benefactions during his life, bequeathed his whole estate real 
and personal or Camillus’s hospital at his death. The saint was ordained 
priest at Whitsuntide in 1584, and being nominated to serve a little chapel 


called our Lady’s ad miracula, he quitted the direction of the hospital. 
Before the close of the same year he laid the foundation of his congregation 
for serving the sick, giving to those who were admitted into it a long black 
garment with a black cloth for their habit. The saint prescribed them certain 
short rules, and they went every day to the great hospital of the Holy Ghost, 
where they served the sick with so much affection, piety, and diligence, that 
it was visible to all who saw them, that they considered Christ himself as 
lying sick or wounded in his members. 

They made the beds of the patients, paid them every office of charity, and 
by their short pathetic exhortations disposed them for the last sacraments, 
and a happy death. The founder had powerful adversaries and great 
difficulties to struggle with; but by confidence in God he conquered them 
all. In 1585 his friends hired for him a large house, and the success of his 
undertaking encouraged him to extend further his pious views; for he 
ordained that the members of his congregation should bind themselves by 
the obligation of their institute, to serve persons infected with the plague, 
prisoners, and those who lie dying in private houses. 

Sickness is often the most severe and grievous of all trials, whence the 
devil made it his last assault in tempting Job.2*82 It is a time in which a 
Christian stands in need of the greatest constancy and fortitude; yet through 
the weakness of nature, is generally the least able to keep his heart united 
with God, and usually never stands more in need of spiritual comfort and 
assistance. The state of sickness is always a visitation of God, who by it 
knocks at the door of our heart, and puts us in mind of death; it is the 
touchstone of patience, and the school or rather the harvest of penance, 
resignation, divine love, and every virtue. Yet by a most fatal abuse is this 
mercy often lost and perverted by sloth, impatience, sensuality, and 
forwardness. Those who in time of health were backward in exercising 
fervent acts of faith, hope, charity, contrition, &c., in sickness are still more 
indisposed for practices with which they are unacquainted; and to their 
grievous misfortune sometimes pastors cannot sufficiently attend them, or 
have not a suitable address which will give them the key of their hearts, or 
teach them the art of insinuating into the souls of penitents the heroic 
sentiments and an interior relish of those essential virtues. 


This consideration moved Camillus to make it the chief end of his new 
establishment, to afford or procure the sick all spiritual succor, discreetly to 
suggest to them short pathetic acts of compunction and other virtues, to read 
by them, and to pray for them. For this end he furnished his priests with 
proper books of devotion, especially on penance and on the sufferings of 
Christ; and he taught them to have always at hand the most suitable 
ejaculations extracted from the psalms and other devotions.“ But dying 
persons were the principal object of our saint’s pious zeal and charity. A 
man’s last moments are the most precious of his whole life; and are of 
infinite importance; as on them depends his eternal lot. Then the devil useth 
his utmost efforts to ruin a soul, and cometh down, having great wrath, 
knowing that he hath but a short time.2424 The saint therefore redoubled his 
earnestness to afford every spiritual help to persons who seemed in danger 
of death. He put them early in mind to settle their temporal concerns, that 
their thoughts might be afterward employed entirely on the affair of their 
soul. He advised those friends not to approach them too much, whose sight 
or immoderate grief could only disturb or afflict them. He disposed them to 
receive the last sacraments by the most perfect acts of compunction, 
resignation, faith, hope, and divine love; and he taught them to make death 
a voluntary sacrifice of themselves to the divine will, and in satisfaction for 
sin; of which it is the punishment. He instructed them to conjure their 
blessed Redeemer by the bitter anguish which his divine heart felt in the 
garden and on the cross, and by his prayer with a loud voice and tears, in 
which he deserved to be heard for his reverence, that he would show them 
mercy, and give them the grace to offer up their death in union with his 
most precious death, and to receive their soul as he with his last breath 
recommended his own divine soul into the hands of his heavenly Father, 
and with it those of all his elect to the end of the world. He instituted 
prayers for all persons in their agony, or who were near their death. 

Every one was charmed at so perfect a project of oharity, and all admired 
that such noble views and so great an undertaking should have been 
reserved to an obscure illiterate person. Pope Sixtus V. confirmed this 
congregation in 1586, and ordered that it should be governed by a triennial 
superior. Camillus was the first, and Roger, an Englishman, was one of his 
first companions. The church of St. Mary Magdalen was bestowed on him 


for the use of his congregation. In 1588 he was invited to Naples, and with 
twelve companions founded there a new house. Certain galleys having the 
plague on board were forbid to enter the harbor. Wherefore these pious 
Servants of the sick (for that was the name they took) went on board, and 
attended them; on which occasion two of their number died of the 
pestilence, and were the first martyrs of charity in this holy institute. St. 
Camillus showed a like charity in Rome when a pestilential fever swept off 
great numbers, and again when that city was visited by a violent famine. In 
1591 Gregory XV, erected this congregation into a religious Order, with all 
the privileges of the mendicant Order, and under the obligation of the four 
vows of poverty, chastity, obedience, and perpetually serving the sick, even 
those infected with the plague; he forbade these religious men to pass to any 
other Order except that of the Carthusians. Pope Clement VIII. in 1592 and 
1600 again confirmed this Order with additional privileges. Indeed the very 
end of this institution engaged all men to favor it; especially those who 
considered how many thousands die, even in the midst of priests, without 
sufficient help in preparing themselves for that dreadful hour which decides 
their eternity; what superficial confessions, what neglect in acts of 
contrition, charity, restitution, and other essential duties, are often to be 
feared; which grievous evils might be frequently remedied by the assiduity 
of well qualified ministers. 

Among many abuses and dangerous evils which the zeal of St. Camillus 
prevented, his attention to every circumstance relating to the care of dying 
persons soon made him discover that in hospitals many are buried alive, of 
which Cicatello relates several examples,2* particularly of one buried in a 
vault, who was found walking about in it when the next corpse was brough 
to be there interred. Hence the saint ordered his religious to continue the 
prayers for souls yet in their agony for a quarter of an hour after they seem 
to have drawn their last breath, and not to suffer their faces to be covered so 
soon as is usual, by which means those that are not dead are stifled. This 
precaution is most necessary in cases of drowning, apoplexies, and such 
accidents and distempers which arise from mere obstructions or some 
sudden revolution of humors.2“22 St. Camillus showed still a far greater 
solicitude to provide all comforts and assistance for the souls of those that 
are sick, suggesting frequent short pathetic aspirations, showing them a 


crucifix, examining their past confessions and present dispositions, and 
making them exhortations with such unction and fervor that his voice 
seemed like a shrill trumpet, and pierced the hearts of all who heard him. 
He encouraged his disciples to these duties with words of fire. He did not 
love to hear anything spoken unless divine charity made part of the subject; 
and if he had a sermon in which it was not mentioned, he would call the 
discourse a gold ring without a stone. 

He was himself afflicted with many corporal infirmities, as a sore in his 
leg for forty-six years; a rupture for thirty-eight years which he got by 
serving the sick; two callous sores in the sole of one of his feet, which gave 
him great pain; violent nephritic colics, and for a long time before he died, a 
loss of appetite. Under this complication of diseases he would not suffer 
any one to wait on him, but sent all his brethren to serve poor sick persons. 
When he was not able to stand he would creep out of his bed, even in the 
night, by the sides of the beds, and crawl from one patient to another to 
exhort them to acts of virtue, and see if they wanted anything. He slept very 
little, spending great part of the night in prayer and in serving the sick. He 
used often to repeat with St. Francis: “So great is the happiness which I 
hope for, that all pain and suffering is a pleasure.” His friars are not obliged 
to recite the Church office unless they are in holy Orders; but confess and 
communicate every Sunday and great holiday, have every day one hour’s 
meditation, hear mass, and say the litany, beads, and other devotions. The 
holy founder was most scrupulously exact in every word and ceremony of 
the holy mass, and of the divine office. He despised himself to a degree that 
astonished all who knew him. He laid down the generalship in 1607, that he 
might be more at leisure to serve the poor. He founded religious houses at 
Bologna, Milan, Genoa, Florence, Ferrara, Messina, Palermo, Mantua, 
Viterbo, Bocchiano, Theate, Burgonono, Sinuessa, and other places. He had 
sent several of his friars into Hungary, and to all other places which in his 
time were afflicted with the plague. When Nola was visited with that 
calamity in 1600, the bishop constituted Camillus his vicar general, and it is 
incredible what succors the sick received from him and his companions, of 
whom five died of that distemper. God testified his approbation of the 
saint’s zeal by the spirit of prophecy and the gift of miracles, on several 
occasions, and by many heavenly communications and favors. 


He assisted at the fifth general chapter of his Order in Rome in 1613, and 
after it, with the new general, visited the houses in Lombardy, giving them 
his last exhortations, which were everywhere received with tears. At Genoa 
he was extremely ill, but being a little better, duke Doria Tursi sent him in 
his rich galley to Civita Vecchia, whence he was conveyed in a litter to 
Rome. He recovered so as to be able to finish the visitation of his hospitals, 
but soon relapsed, and his life was despaired of by the physicians. Hearing 
this, he said,—I rejoice in what hath been told me: We shall go into the 
house of the Lord. He received the viaticum from the hands of cardinal 
Ginnasio, protector of his Order, and said with many tears,—“O Lord, I 
confess I am the most wretched of sinners, most undeserving of thy favor; 
but save me by thy infinite goodness. My hope is placed in thy divine 
mercy through thy precious blood.” Though he had lived in the greatest 
purity of conscience ever since his conversion, he had been accustomed to 
go every day to confession with great compunction and many tears. When 
he received the extreme unction he made a moving exhortation to his 
religious brethren, and having foretold that he should die that evening, he 
expired on the 14th of July, 1614, being sixty-five years one month and 
twenty days old. He was buried near the high altar in St. Mary Magdalen’s 
church; but upon the miracles which were authentically approved, his 
remains were taken up and laid under the altar; they were enshrined after he 
was beatified in 1742, and in 1746 he was solemnly canonized by Benedict 
XIV. See the life of St. Camillus by Cicatello his disciple, and the acts of his 
canonization with those of SS. Fidelis of Sigmaringa, Peter Regalati, Joseph 
of Leonissa, and St. Catharine de Ricci, printed at Rome in 1749, p. 10, 65, 
and 529, and Bullar. Rom. t. 16, p. 88. Heylot, Hist. des Ordres Relig. t. 4, 
p. 263. 


St. Idus, Bishop of Ath-Fadha In Leinster 


Was a worthy disciple of St. Patrick, by whom he was baptized. He is often 
invoked in the old Irish prayer in verse which bears the name of St. Muling. 
See Colgan in MSS. 


July 15" 


St. Henry I. Emperor 


From his authentic life, published by Surius and D’Andilly, and from the 
historians Sigebert, Giaper, Dithmar, Lambert of Aschaffenburg, Leo 
Urbevetanus in his double chronicle of the popes and emperors, in Delicie 
Eruditor. t. 1 and 2 Aventin’s Annals of Bavaria, &c. 


A. D. 1024. 


St. Henry, surnamed the Pious and the Lame, was son of Henry, duke of 
Bavaria, and of Gisella, daughter of Conrad, king of Burgundy, and was 
born in 972. He was descended from Henry, Duke of Bavaria, son of the 
emperor Henry the Fowler, and brother of Otho the Great, consequently our 
Saint was near akin to the three first Emperors who bore the name of Otho. 
St. Wolfgang, the Bishop of Ratisbon, being a prelate the most eminent in 
all Germany for learning, piety, and zeal, our young prince was put under 
his tuition, and by his excellent instructions and example he made from his 
infancy wonderful progress in learning and in the most perfect practice of 
Christian virtue. The death of his dear master and spiritual guide, which 
happened in 994, was to him a most sensible affliction. In the following 
year he succeeded his father in the duchy of Bavaria, and in 1002, upon the 
death of his cousin Otho III. he was chosen emperor.2424 He was the same 
year crowned king of Germany at Mentz, by the archbishop of that city. He 
had always before his eyes the extreme dangers to which they are exposed 
who move on the precipice of power, and that all human things are like 
edifices of sand, which every breath of time threatens to overturn or deface; 
he studied the extent and importance of the obligations which attended his 
dignity; and by the assiduous practice of humiliations, prayer, and pious 
meditation, he maintained in his heart the necessary spirit of humility and 
holy fear, and was enabled to bear the tide of prosperity and honor with a 
constant evenness of temper. Sensible of the end for which alone he was 
exalted by God to the highest temporal dignity, he exerted his most 


strenuous endeavors to promote in all things the divine honor, the exaltation 
of the Church, and the peace and happiness of his people. 

Soon after his accession to the throne he resigned the dukedom of 
Bavaria, which he bestowed on his brother-in-law Henry, surnamed Senior. 
He procured a national council of the bishops of all his dominions, which 
was assembled at Dortmund, in Westphalia, in 1005, in order to regulate 
many points of discipline, and to enforce a strict observance of the holy 
canons. It was owing to his zeal that many provincial synods were also held 
for the same purpose in several parts of the empire. He was himself present 
at that of Frankfort in 1006, and at another of Bamberg in 1011. The 
protection he owed his subjects engaged him sometimes in wars, in all 
which he was successful. By his prudence, courage, and clemency, he 
stifled a rebellion at home in the beginning of his reign, and without 
striking a stroke compelled the malecontents to lay down their arms at his 
feet, which when they had done he received them into favor. Two years 
after he quelled another rebellion in Italy, when Ardovinus or Hardwic, a 
Lombard lord, had caused himself to be crowned king at Milan. This 
nobleman, after his defeat, made his submission, and obtained his pardon. 
When he had afterward revolted a second time, the emperor marched again 
into Italy, vanquished him in battle, and deprived him of his territories, but 
did not take away his life, and Ardovinus became a monk. After this second 
victory, St. Henry went in triumph to Rome, where, in 1014, he was 
crowned emperor with great solemnity by pope Benedict VIII. On that 
occasion, to give a proof of his devotion to the holy see, he confirmed to it, 
by an ample diploma, the donation made by several former emperors, of the 
sovereignty of Rome and the exarchate of Ravenna:2422 and after a short 
stay at Rome, took leave of the pope, and in his return to Germany kept the 
Easter holydays at Pavia; then he visited the monastery of Cluni, on which 
he bestowed the imperial globe of gold which the pope had given him, and 
a gold crown enriched with precious stones. He paid his devotions in other 
monasteries on the road, leaving in every one of them some rich monument 
of his piety and liberality. But the most acceptable offering which he made 
to God was the fervor and purity of affection with which he renewed the 
consecration of his soul to God in all places where he came, especially at 
the foot of the altars. Travelling through Liege and Tries he arrived at 


Bamberg, in which city he had lately founded a rich episcopal see, and had 
built a most stately cathedral in honor of St. Peter, which pope John XVIII. 
took a journey into Germany to consecrate in 1019. The emperor obtained 
of this pope, by an honorable embassy, the confirmation of this and all his 
other pious foundations. For he built and endowed other churches with the 
two monasteries at Bamberg, and made the like foundations in several other 
places; thus extending his zealous views to promote the divine honor and 
the relief of the poor to the end of time. Bruno, bishop of Ausburg, the 
emperor’s brother, Henry, duke of Bavaria, and other relations of the saint 
complained loudly that he employed his patrimony on such religious 
foundations, and the duke of Bavaria and some others took up arms against 
him in 1010; but he defeated them in the field; then pardoned the princes 
engaged in the revolt, and restored to them Bavaria and their other 
territories which he had seized. 

The idolatrous inhabitants of Poland and Sclavonia had some time before 
laid waste the diocess of Meersburg, and destroyed that and several other 
churches. St. Henry marched against those barbarous nations, and having 
put his army under the protection of the holy martyrs St. Laurence, St. 
George, and St. Adrian, who are said to have been seen in the battle fighting 
before him, he defeated the infidels. He had made a vow to re-establish the 
see of Meersburg in case he obtained the victory, and he caused all his army 
to communicate the day before the battle which was fought near that city. 
The barbarians were seized with a panic fear in the beginning of the action, 
and submitted at discretion. The princes of Bohemia rebelled, but were 
easily brought back to their duty. The victorious emperor munificently 
repaired and restored the episcopal sees of Hildesheim, Magdeburg, 
Strasburg, Misnia, and Meersburg, and made all Poland, Bohemia, and 
Moravia tributary to the empire. He procured holy preachers to be sent to 
instruct the Bohemians and Polanders in the faith. Those have been 
mistaken who pretend that St. Henry converted St. Stephen, king of 
Hungary; for that prince was born of Christian parents. But our saint 
promoted his zealous endeavors, and had a great share in his apostolic 
undertakings for the conversion of his people. 

The protection of Christendom, and especially of the holy see, obliged St. 
Henry to lead an army to the extremity of Italy,242° where he vanquished 


the conquering Saracens, with their allies the Greeks, and drove them out of 
Italy, left a governor in the provinces which he had recovered, and suffered 
the Normans to enjoy the territories which they had then wrested from the 
infidels, but restrained them from turning their arms towards Naples or 
Benevento. He came back by Mount Cassino, and was honorably received 
at Rome; but during his stay in that city, by a painful contraction of the 
sinews in his thigh, became lame and continued so till his death. He passed 
by Cluni, and in the duchy of Luxemburg had an interview with Robert, 
king of France, son and successor of Hugh Capet.2424 It had been agreed 
that, to avoid all disputes of pre-eminence, the two princes should hold their 
conference in boats on the river Meuse, which as Glaber writes, was at that 
time the boundary that parted their dominions. But Henry, impatient to 
embrace and cement a friendship with that great and virtuous king, paid the 
first visit to Robert in his tent, and afterward received him in his own. A 
war had broken out between these two princes in 1006, and Henry gave the 
French a great overthrow; but being desirous only to govern his dominions 
in peace, he entered into negotiations which produced a lasting peace. In 
this interview, which was held in 1023, the conference of the two princes 
turned on the most important affairs of Church and State, and on the best 
means of advancing piety, religion, and the welfare of their subjects. After 
the most cordial demonstrations of sincere friendship they took leave of 
each other, and St. Henry proceeded to Verdun and Metz. He made frequent 
progresses through his dominions only to promote piety, enrich all the 
churches, relieve the poor, make a strict inquiry into all public disorders and 
abuses, and prevent unjust usurpations and oppressions. He desired to have 
no other heir on earth but Christ in his members, and wherever he went he 
spread the odor of his piety, and his liberalities on the poor. 

It is incredible how attentive he was to the smallest affairs amidst the 
multiplicity of business which attends the government of the state; nothing 
seemed to escape him; and whilst he was most active and vigilant in every 
duty which he owed to the public, he did not forget that the care of his own 
soul and the regulation of his interior was his first and most essential 
obligation. He was sensible that pride and vain-glory are the most 
dangerous of all vices, and that they are the most difficult to be discovered, 
and the last that are vanquished in the spiritual warfare; that humility is the 


very foundation of all true virtue, and our progress in it the measure of our 
advancement in Christian perfection. Therefore the higher he was exalted in 
worldly honors the more did he study to humble himself, and it is said of 
him, that never was greater humility seen under a diadem. He loved those 
persons best who most freely put him in mind of his mistakes, and these he 
was always most ready to confess, and to make for them the most ample 
reparation. Through misinformations, he for some time harbored coldness 
toward Saint Herebert archbishop of Cologne; but discovering the 
innocence and sanctity of that prelate, he fell at his feet, and would not rise 
till he had received his absolution and pardon. He banished flatterers from 
his presence, calling them the greatest pests of courts; for none can put such 
an affront on a man’s judgment and modesty, as to praise him to his face, 
but the base and most wicked of interested and designing men, who make 
use of this artifice to insinuate themselves into the favor of a prince, to 
abuse his weakness and credulity, and to make him the dupe of their 
injustices. He who listens to them exposes himself to many misfortunes and 
crimes, to the danger of the most foolish pride and vain-glory, and to the 
ridicule and scorn of his flatterers themselves; for a vanity that can publicly 
hear its own praises, openly unmasks itself to its confusion. The emperor 
Sigismund giving a flatterer a blow on the face, called his fulsome praise 
the greatest insult that had ever been offered him. St. Henry was raised by 
religion and humility above this abjectness of soul which reason itself 
teaches us to abhor and despise. By the assiduous mortification of the 
senses he kept his passions in subjection. For pleasure, unless we are 
guarded against its assaults, steals upon us by insensible degrees, smooths 
its passage to the heart by a gentle and insinuating address, and softens and 
disarms the soul of all its strength. Nor is it possible for us to triumph over 
unlawful sensual delights, unless we moderate and practise frequent self- 
denials with regard to lawful gratifications. The love of the world is a no 
less dangerous enemy, especially amidst honors and affluence; and created 
objects have this quality that they first seduce the heart, and then blind the 
understanding. By conversing always in heaven, St. Henry raised his 
affections so much above the earth as to escape this snare. 

Prayer seemed the chief delight and support of his soul; especially the 
public office of the Church. Assisting one day at this holy function at 
Strasburg, he so earnestly desired to remain always there to sing the divine 


praises among the devout canons of that Church, that, finding this 
impossible, he founded there a new canonry for one who should always 
perform that sacred duty in his name. In this spirit of devotion it has been 
established that the kings of France are canons of Strasburg, Lyons, and 
some other places; as in the former place the emperors, in the latter the 
dukes of Burgundy, were before them. The holy sacrament of the altar and 
sacrifice of the mass were the object of St. Henry’s most tender devotion. 
The blessed Mother of God he honored as his chief patroness, and among 
other exercises by which he recommended himself to her intercession, it 
was his custom, upon coming to any town, to spend a great part of the first 
night in watching and prayer in some church dedicated to God under her 
name, as at Rome in St. Mary Major. He had a singular devotion to the 
good angels and to all the saints. Though he lived in the world so as to be 
perfectly disengaged from it in heart and affection, it was his earnest desire 
entirely to renounce it long before his death, and he intended to pitch upon 
the abbey of St. Vanne, at Verdun, for the place of his retirement. But he 
was diverted from carrying this project into execution, by the advice of 
Richard the holy abbot of that house.2428 He had married St. Cunegonda, 
but lived with her in perpetual chastity, to which they had mutually bound 
themselves by vow. It happened that the empress was falsely accused of 
incontinency, and St. Henry was somewhat moved by the slander; but she 
cleared herself by her oath, and by the ordeal trials, walking over twelve red 
hot ploughshares without hurt. Her husband severely condemned himself 
for his credulity, and made her the most ample satisfaction. In his last 
illness he recommended her to her relations and friends, declaring that he 
left her an untouched virgin. His health decayed some years before his 
death, which happened at the castle of Grone, near Halberstadt, in 1024, on 
the 14th of July, toward the end of the fifty-second year of his life; he 
having reigned twenty-two years from his election, and ten years and five 
months from his coronation at Rome. His body was interred in the cathedral 
at Bamberg with the greatest pomp, and with the unfeigned tears of all his 
subjects. The great number of miracles by which God was pleased to 
declare his glory in heaven, procured his canonization, which was 
performed by Eugenius III., in 1152. His festival is kept on the day 
following that of his death.2422 


Those who by honors, dignities, riches, or talents are raised by God in the 
world above the level of their fellow-creatures, have a great stewardship, 
and a most rigorous account to give at the bar of divine justice, their very 
example having a most powerful influence over others. This St. Fulgentius 
observed, writing to Theodorus, a pious Roman senator,2222—“Though,” 
said he, “Christ died for all men, yet the perfect conversion of the great 
ones of the world brings great acquisitions to the kingdom of Christ. And 
they who are placed in high stations must necessarily be to very many an 
occasion of eternal perdition or of salvation. And as they cannot go alone, 
so either a high degree of glory or an extraordinary punishment will be their 
everlasting portion. 


St. Plechelm, B. C. Apostle of Guelderland 


He was by birth a noble English Saxon, but born in the southern part of 
Scotland; for Lothian and the rest of the Lowlands as far as Edinburgh Frith 
belonged for several ages to the Northumbrian English. Having received 
holy orders in his own country he made a pilgrimage to Rome, whence he 
returned home enriched with holy relics. Some time after, in company with 
the holy bishop St. Wiro, and St. Otger a deacon, he passed into those parts 
of Lower Germany which had not then received the light of faith. Having 
obtained the protection of Pepin, mayor of the palace in Austrasia, he 
converted the country now called Guelderland, Cleves, Juliers, and several 
neighboring provinces lying chiefly between the Rhine, the Wahal, and the 
Meuse. When he had planted the gospel there with great success he retired 
to St. Peter’s Mount near Ruremund, but continued to make frequent 
missions among the remaining infidels. Prince Pepin, who though he had 
formerly fallen into adultery, led afterward a penitential and Christian holy 
life, went every year from his castle of Herstal to confess his sins to his 
holy pastor after the death of St. Wiro, which the author of St. Plechelm’s 
life relates in the following words.2224 “Pepin, the king of the French (that 
is, mayor with royal authority), had him in great veneration, and every year, 
in the beginning of Lent, having laid aside his purple, went from his palace 
barefoot to the said mount of Peter where the saint lived, and took his 
advice how he ought to govern his kingdom according to the holy will and 
law of God, and by what means he might promote the faith of Christ and 
every advantage of virtue. There also having made the confession of his 
sins to the high priest of the Lord, and received penance, he washed away 
with his tears the offences which through human frailty he had contracted.” 
F. Bosch, the Bollandist, observes, this prince must have been Pepin, 
surnamed of Herstal, or the Fat, who, though he never enjoyed the title of 
king, reigned in Austrasia with regal power, and with equal piety and valor. 
He died in 714, in the castle of Jopil on the Meuse, near Liege, which was 


his paternal estate, St. Pepin of Landen his grandfather being son of 
Carloman, the first mayor of his family, grandson of Charles count of 
Hesbay near Liege, the descendant of Ferreol, formerly prefectus-pretorio 
of the Gauls. St. Plechelm survived Pepin of Herstel seventeen years, is 
called by Bollandus bishop of Oldenzel and Ruremund, and died on the 
15th of July, 732. He was buried in our lady’s chapel in the church, on the 
mountain of St. Peter, now called of St. Odilia, near Ruremund. His relics 
were honored with many miracles. The principal portion of them is now 
possessed by the collegiate church of Oldenzel, in the province of Over- 
Yssel, part at Ruremund. His name is famous in the Belgic and other 
Martyrologies. His ancient life testifies that he was ordained bishop in his 
own country before he undertook a missionary life. Bede, in the year 731, 
mentions Pechthelm, who having been formerly a disciple of St. Aldhelm, 
in the kingdom of the West-Saxons, returning to his own country was 
ordained bishop to preach the gospel with more authority. He afterward 
fixed his see at Candida Casa, now a parliamentary town of Galloway in 
Scotland, called Whitehorn. The Bollandists in several parts of their work 
contend this Pechthelm to have been a different person from St. Plechelm, 
whom Stilting demonstrates to have been at Mount St. Peter, whilst the 
other, somewhat elder according to Bede, was in North-Britain at Candida 
Casa; though Antony Pagi2202 and the author of Batavia Sacra endeavor to 
prove him, against F. Bosch and his colleagues, to have been the same. See 
his authentic life with the remarks of Bollandus and his colleagues, Julij, t. 
4, p. 58, and Batavia Sacra, p. 50.2202 


St. Swithin or Swithun, C. 


BISHOP AND PATRON OF WINCHESTER 


This city had been famous in the time of the Romans and a station of their 
troops, being called by Ptolemy and Antoninus, Venta. It became afterwards 
the chief seat of the West-Saxon kings. Among these, Kynegils, having 
received the faith about the year 635, gave to St. Birinus the city of 
Dorcester for his episcopal see, but founded a church at Winchester, which 
was dedicated by St. Birinus to St. Peter, according to the Saxon Chronicle, 
or to the Holy Trinity, according to Thomas Rudburn. Wini, the third bishop 
of the West-Saxons, fixed his see at Winchester, and this church became 
one of the most flourishing cathedrals of all Britain. St. Swithun, called in 
the original Saxon language Swithum, received in this church the clerical 
tonsure, and put on the monastic habit in the Old Monastery, which had 
been founded by king Kynegils. He was of noble parentage, passed his 
youth in innocent simplicity, and in the study of grammar, philosophy, and 
the holy scriptures. He was an accomplished model of all virtues when he 
was promoted to holy orders by Helinstan or Helmstan, bishop of 
Winchester. 

Being ordained priest, he was made provost or dean of the Old 
Monastery. His learning, piety, and prudence, moved Egbert, king of the 
West-Saxons, to make him his priest, under which title the saint subscribed 
a charter granted to the abbey of Croyland in 833. That great prince 
committed to his care the education of his son Ethelwolf, and made use of 
his counsels in the government of his kingdom. A degeneracy of manners 
had crept into the courts of the Merceians and Northumbrians, and their 
government was weakened by intestine divisions and several revolutions. 
Egbert having first vanquished Swithred, king of the East-Saxons, and 
added his kingdom to his own, upon several provocations, invaded Mercia, 
and conquered it in 823, but soon after restored Withlaf, whom he had 
expelled, to the throne of that kingdom on condition he should hold the 


crown of him, and pay him an annual tribute. He treated in the same manner 
Eandred, the last king of the Northumbers, and made him tributary, after he 
had with a great army laid waste that province. The kingdom of the East 
Angles submitted to him about the same time with Mercia, with which it 
had been long engaged in war and was thereby reduced to extreme poverty. 
Kent being at that time tributary to Mercia, it fell also to the share of the 
conqueror. After this, Egbert assembled all the great men of his kingdom, 
both clergy and laity, in a council at Winchester, in which he enacted that 
this kingdom should ever after be called England, and all his subjects 
Englishmen. At the same time he was again crowned, and from that year, 
829, was styled king of England. Thus were the names of Saxons and Jutes 
abolished among us, and an end was put to the heptarchy, or division of this 
nation into seven kingdoms, which began to be formed by Hengist in 457, 
when he took the title of king, seven years after his arrival in this island, in 
449. Towards the latter end of Egbert’s reign the Danes first began to infest 
England. This general name historians give to those shoals of pirates which 
were composed not only of Danes, but also of Norwegians, Goths, Sweones 
or Swedes, and Vandals, as Eginhard, Henry of Huntingdon, and others 
assure us.2204 

King Egbert reigned thirty-seven years over the West Saxons, and nine 
years over all England, dying in the year 838, or according to others in 837. 
Ethelwolf, his only surviving son, had been educated in piety and learning 
under the care of St. Swithin, then provost of the Old Monastery in 
Winchester,2222 and had been ordained subdeacon by bishop Helmstan, as 
Rudburn, Huntingdon, and others relate. But upon the death of his elder 
brother, whose name is not known, he was dispensed with by pope Leo to 
marry, and returning again to a secular life, helped his father in his wars, 
and after his death was advanced to the throne. He married Osberge, a lady 
of remarkable piety, and had four sons by her, Ethelbald, Ethelbright, 
Ethelred, and Alfred. He governed his kingdom by the prudent advice of 
Alstan, bishop of Shirborne, in temporal affairs; and by that of St. Swithin 
in ecclesiastical matters, especially those which concerned his own soul. 
And though the king was of a slow disposition, yet by the assistance of 
these worthy counsellors, he reigned prudently and happily; the Danes were 
often repulsed, and many noble designs for the good of the Church and state 


were begun, and prosperously executed. Bearing always the greatest 
reverence to St. Swithin, whom he called his master and teacher, he 
procured him, upon the death of Helmstan, to be chosen bishop of 
Winchester, to which see he was consecrated by Ceolnoth, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 352. Herne has given us the profession of faith which he 
made on that occasion, according to custom, in the hands of the 
archbishop.228 William of Malmesbury says, that though this good bishop 
was a rich treasure of all virtues, those in which he took most delight were 
humility and charity to the poor; and in the discharge of his episcopal 
functions he omitted nothing belonging to a true pastor. He built divers 
churches, and repaired others; and made his journeys on foot, accompanied 
with his clerks, and often by night to avoid ostentation. Being to dedicate 
any church, he with all humility used to go barefoot to the place. His 
feasting was not with the rich, but with the needy and the poor. His mouth 
was always open to invite sinners to repentance, and to admonish those that 
stood to beware of falling. He was most severe to himself, and abstemious 
in his diet, never eating to satisfy his appetite, but barely to sustain nature; 
and as to sleep, he admitted no more than what after long watching and 
much labor was absolutely necessary. He was always delighted with psalms 
and spiritual canticles, and in conversation would bear no discourse but 
what tended to edification. 

By his counsel and advice king Ethelwolf, in a Mycel synod or great 
council of the nation in 854, enacted a new law by which be gave the tithes 
or tenth part of his land throughout the kingdom to the Church, exempt and 
free from all taxations and burthens, with an obligation of prayers in all 
churches for ever for his own soul, on every Wednesday, &c. This charter, 
to give it a more sacred sanction, he offered on the altar of St. Peter at 
Rome in the pilgrimage which he made to that city in 855. He likewise 
procured it to be confirmed by the pope.22%4 He carried with him to Rome 
his youngest and best beloved son Alfred, rebuilt there the school for the 
English, and ordered to be sent every year to Rome one hundred 
mancuses2228 for the pope, one hundred for the church of St. Peter, and as 
much for that of St. Paul, to furnish them with lights on Easter Eve. He 
extended the Romescot or Peter-pence to his whole kingdom. He reigned 
two years after his return from Rome, and died in 857. He ordained, that 


throughout all his own hereditary lands, every ten families shall maintain 
one poor person with meat, drink, and apparel; from whence came the 
Corrodies which still remain in divers places. St. Swithin departed to eternal 
bliss, which he had always thirsted after, on the 2d of July, 862, in the reign 
of king Ethelbert. His body was buried, according to his order, in the 
church-yard, where his grave might be trodden on by passengers. 

About one hundred years after, in the days of king Edgar, his relics were 
taken up by St. Ethelwold, then bishop of Winchester, and translated into 
the church in 964. On which occasion Malmesbury affirms that such a 
number of miraculous cures of all kinds were wrought, as was never in the 
memory of man known to have been in any other place. Lanfrid, in the 
original Saxon Lantfred, called by Leland an illustrious doctor, being then a 
monk at Winchester, wrote, in 980, a history of this translation, and of the 
miraculous cures of a blind man, and many others through the intercession 
of this saint; which history has never been printed; though we have two 
beautiful fair manuscript copies of it, the one in the Cotton, the other in the 
king’s library in the inclosure of Westminster Abbey.2222 In the reign of 
William the Conqueror, Walkelyn, bishop of Winchester, a Norman, and the 
king’s relation, laid the foundation of the new church in 1079, which he 
lived to finish with the abbey, so that in 1093, the monks, in the presence of 
almost all the bishops and abbots of England, came in great joy from the old 
to the new monastery, and on the feast of St. Swithin, the shrine of this saint 
was in another solemn procession translated from the old to the new church; 
and on the next day the bishop’s men began to demolish the old abbey. 
William of Wickham, the celebrated chancellor of England in the reign of 
Edward III. and founder of a great college in Oxford, in 1379, added the 
nave and west front to this cathedral which is now standing. This church 
was first dedicated to the Holy Trinity under the patronage of St. Peter; 
afterward by St. Ethelwold, in presence of king Etheldred, St. Dunstan, and 
eight other bishops, to St. Swithin, as Rudburn relates, in 980.22/2 King 
Henry VIII. in 1540, commanded this cathedral to be called no longer St. 
Swithin’s, but of the Holy Trinity.224 

St. Swithin is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on the 2d of 
July, which was the day of his death; but his chief festival in England was 
on the 15th of the same month, the day of the translation of his relics See 


the calendar prefixed to the chronicle entitled Scala Mundi in a fair MS. in 
folio in the library of the English college at Douay; also the Sarum Breviary 
and Missal. An arm of St. Swithin was kept in the abbey of Peterborough, 
as is mentioned by Hugh Candidus or White, in his accurate history of that 
monastery, published by Mr. Spark, p. 1723. The abbey of Hyde was first 
built within the precincts of the cathedral by king Edward the Elder, in 
pursuance of his father Alfred’s will, for secular canons, over whom St. 
Grimbald was intended to preside, had not his death prevented it. These 
canons, after sixty years’ continuance, yielded this church to the monks 
whom, in 964, St. Ethelwold brought in; from which time this abbey was 
called Newminster till it was translated by king Henry I. and the bishop 
William Giffard, to a place near the walls of the city called Hyde. of this 
magnificent abbey not so much as the walls are left standing, though in it 
lay the remains of king Edward, his son Alfred, his daughter St. Eadburga, 
&c. Its church was dedicated to the Holy Trinity, St. Peter, and St. 
Grimbald. See the short life of St. Swithin, written by Wolstan, a monk of 
Winchester, dedicated to St. Elphege, then bishop of that city, in 1001, but 
translated to Canterbury in 1006. It is published by Mabillon, sec. 5, Ben. 
p. 628. See also Malmesbury, t. 2, de Pontif. Robert of Glocester’s 
Chronicle in verse, published by Mr. Herne. Thomas Rudburn, Historia 
Major Wintoniensis, published by Wharton, t. 1, p. 200. Lord Clarendon, 
and Sam. Gale, On the Antiquities of Winchester, and Pinius the Bollandist, 
t. 1. Julij, ad diem 2, p. 321. Also S. Swithuni vita et miracula per 
Lamfridum monachum Winton. MSS. in Bibl. Regia Londini, xv. c. vii. 1. 


July 16" 


St. Eustathius, Confessor 


PATRIARCH OF ANTIOCH 


From St. Athanasius, Sozomen, Theodoret,1. 1, Hist. c. 6, St. Jerom, in 
Catal. c. 85. See Tillem. t. 7 p. 21, Ceilier, t. 4, and the Bollandists, Bosch 
in his Life, t. 4, Jul. p. 130, and Solier in Hist. Chron Patr. Antioch, ante, t. 
4, Jul. p. 35. 


A. D. 338. 


St. Eustathius was a native of Sida in Pamphylia, and with heroic constancy 
confessed the faith of Christ before the pagan persecutors, as St. Athanasius 
assures us,2242 though it does not appear whether this happened under 
Dioclesian or Licinius. He was learned, eloquent, and eminently endowed 
with all virtue, especially an ardent zeal for the purity of our holy faith. 
Being made bishop of Berea in Syria he began in that obscure see to be 
highly considered in the Church, insomuch that St. Alexander of Alexandria 
wrote to him in particular against Arius and his impious writings, in 323. St. 
Philogonius, bishop of Antioch, a prelate illustrious for his confession of 
the faith, in the persecution of Licinius, died in 323. One Paulinus 
succeeded him, but seems a man not equal to the functions of that high 
station; for, during the short time he governed that church, tares began to 
grow up among the good seed. To root these out, when that dignity became 
again vacant, in 324, the zeal and abilities of St. Eustathius were called for, 
and he was accordingly translated to this see, in dignity the next to 
Alexandria, and the third in the world. He vigorously opposed the motion, 
but was compelled to acquiesce. Indeed, translations of bishops, if made 
without cogent reasons of necessity, become, to many, dangerous 
temptations of ambition and avarice, and open a door to those fatal vices 
into the sanctuary. To put a bar to this evil, St. Eustathius, in the same year, 
assisting at the general council of Nice, zealously concurred with his fellow 
bishops to forbid for the time to come all removals of bishops from one see 


to another.22!2 The new patriarch distinguished himself in that venerable 
assembly by his zeal against Arianism. Soon after his return to Antioch he 
held a council there to unite his church, which he found divided by factions. 
He was very strict and severe in examining into the characters of those 
whom he admitted into the clergy, and he constantly rejected all those 
whose principles, faith, or manners appeared suspected: among whom were 
several who became afterward ringleaders of Arianism. Amidst his external 
employs for the service of others, he did not forget that charity must always 
begin at home, and he labored in the first place to sanctify his own soul; but 
after watering his own garden he did not confine the stream there, but let it 
flow abroad to enrich the neighboring soil, and to dispense plenty and 
fruitfulness all around. He sent into other diocesses that were subject to his 
patriarchate, men capable of instructing and encouraging the faithful. 
Eusebius, archbishop of Caesarea, in Palestine (which church was, in some 
measure, subject to Antioch), favored the new heresy in such a manner as to 
alarm the zeal of our saint.22 This raised a violent storm against him. 
Eusebius of Nicomedia laid a deep plot with his Arian friends to remove 
St. Eustathius from Antioch, who had attacked Eusebius of Caesarea, and 
accused him of altering the Nicene Creed. Hereupon, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, pretending a great desire to see the city of Jerusalem, set out in 
great state, taking with him his confidant, Theognis of Nice. At Jerusalem 
they met Eusebius of Cesarea, Patrophilus of Scythopolis, Aétius of Lydda, 
Theodotus of Laodicea, and several others, all of the Arian faction; who 
returned with them to Antioch. There they assembled together, as in a 
Synod, in 331, and a debauched woman, whom the Arians had suborned, 
coming in, showed a child which she suckled at her breast, and declared 
that she had it by Eustathius. The saint protested his innocence, and alleged 
that the apostle forbids a priest to be condemned unless convicted by two or 
more witnesses. This woman, before her death, after a long illness, called in 
a great number of the clergy, and publicly declared to them the innocence of 
the holy bishop, and confessed that the Arians had given her money for this 
action, pretending that no perjury was implied in her oath, upon the 
frivolous and foolish plea that she had the child by a brazier of the city 
called Eustathius.22 The Arians accused him also of Sabellianism, as 


Socrates and others testify; this being their general charge and slander 
against all who professed the orthodox faith. 

The Catholic bishops who were present with Eustathius, cried out loudly 
against the injustice of these proceedings, but could not be heard, and the 
Arians pronounced a sentence of deposition against the saint; and Eusebius 
of Nicomedia and Theognis hastened to inform the emperor Constantine of 
these proceedings. The Arian bishops invited Eusebius of Caesarea to 
exchange his see for the patriarchal chair of Antioch, but he alleged the 
prohibition of the canons; and the emperor Constantine commended his 
modesty by a letter which Eusebius has inserted in his life of that 
prince.22!© We should have been more edified with his humility had this 
circumstance beer only recorded by others.22!4 This happened, not in 340, 
as Baronius and Petavius imagine, but in 330 or 331, as is manifest not only 
from the testimony of Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Philostorgius, but 
also from several circumstances of the affair.2248 The people of Antioch 
raised a great sedition on this occasion, but the emperor Constantine, being 
prepossessed by the slanders of the two bishops, ordered St. Eustathius to 
repair to Constantinople, and thence sent him into banishment. The holy 
pastor assembled the people before his departure from Antioch, and 
exhorted them to remain stead fast in the true doctrine which exhortations 
were of great weight in preserving many in the Catholic faith. St. Eustathius 
was banished with several priests and deacons first into Thrace, as St. 
Jerome and St. Chrysostom testify, and from thence into Illyricum, as 
Theodoret adds. Socrates and Sozomen confound him with a priest of 
Constantinople of the same name, when they tell us he was recalled by 
Jovian, and survived till the year 370: for St. Eustathius died thirty years 
before St. Meletius was advanced to the see of Antioch in 360, as Theodoret 
testifies. Nor was he mentioned in the council of Sardica, or in any of the 
disputes that followed; and our best critics and historians conclude him to 
have been dead in 337. Philippi, in Macedon, which, in the division of the 
empire into diocesses, was comprised in that of Illyricum, was the place of 
his death,22!2 but his body was interred at Trajanopolis, in Thrace, from 
which city Calandion, one of his successors, caused it to be translated to 
Antioch, about the year 482, as Theodorus Lector informs us.2222 


St. Eustathius bore his exile with patience and perfect submission, and 
was under its disgraces and hardships greater and more glorious than whilst 
his zeal and other virtues shone with the brightest lustre on the patriarchal 
throne. We may please ourselves in those actions in which we seem to be 
something; into which, however, self-love, under a thousand forms, easily 
insinuates itself. But the maxims of our Divine Redeemer teach us that no 
circumstances are so happy for the exercise of the most heroic virtue as 
humiliations and distresses when sent by Providence. These put our love to 
the test, apply the remedy to the very root of our spiritual disorders, employ 
the most perfect virtues of meekness, forgiveness, and patience, and call 
forth our resignation, humility, and reliance on Providence; in these trials 
we learn most perfectly to die to our passions, to know ourselves, to feel 
our own nothingness and miseries, and with St. Paul to take pleasure in our 
infirmities. Here all virtue is more pure and perfect. A Christian suffering 
with patience and joy, bears in spirit the nearest resemblance to his crucified 
Master, and enters deepest into his most perfect sentiments of humility, 
meekness, and love; for Jesus on his cross is the model by which his 
disciples are bound to form themselves, which they nowhere can do with 
greater advantage than when they are in a like state of desolation and 
suffering. 


St. Elier or Helier, Hermit, M. 


In the isle of Jersey and on the coasts of Normandy the name of this servant 
of God has been in singular veneration from the time of his happy death. He 
was converted to the faith by St. Marcou, a holy abbot in Armorica, and 
being inflamed with an ardent desire of serving God in the practice of 
perfect virtue, retired into the isle of Jersey, and choosing for his abode a 
cave on the summit of a rock of difficult access, there led an eremitical life 
in rigorous fasting and assiduous prayer. In this lonely retreat he was 
murdered by robbers or infidel barbarians. The chief town in the island, 
which is situate seven leagues from Cotentin, bears his name. The dean of 
the island is still invited to all diocesan synods of Coutances, the island 
having been formerly subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of that see. See the 
new Martyrology of Evreux; Piganiol, Descrip. de la France, t. 9. p. 557. 
The acts of S. Helier, in the Bollandists, 16 Julij, and of S. Marcou, 1 Maij. 
Also Trigan, Hist. de Normandie,1. 3, p. 91,1. 4, p. 124. The Breviaries of 
Coutances and Rennes, and that of the Cistercian abbey of Beaubec, in the 
diocess of Rouen, which is possessed of his relics. 


July 17% 


St. Alexius, Confessor 


From Joseph the Younger, In a poem of the ninth age, divided into Odes, an 
anonymous writer of his Life in the tenth century, noted by the Bollandists, 
a homily of St. Adalbert, bishop of Prague, and martyr, of the same age, and 
from other monuments, free from later interpolations; on all which see 
Pinius the Bollandist, t. 4, Julij, p. 239, who confutes at large the groundless 
and inconsistent surmises of Baillet Above all, see Nerinio, abbot of the 
Hieronymites at Rome, who has fully vindicated the memory of St. Alexius 
in his Dissertation De Templo et Coenobio, SS. Bonifacii et Alexii, in 4to. 
Rome, 1752. On his Chaldaic Acts, see Jos. Assemam, ad 17 Martli, in 
Calend. Univ. t. 6, p. 187, 189; and Bibl. Orient. t. 1 p. 401. 


IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 


St. Alexius or Alexis is a perfect model of the most generous contempt of 
the world. He was the only son of a rich senator of Rome, born and 
educated in that capital, in the fifth century. From the charitable example of 
his pious parents he learned, from his tender years, that the riches which are 
given away to the poor, remain with us for ever; and that alms-deeds are a 
treasure transferred to heaven, with the interest of an immense reward. And 
whilst yet a child, not content to give all he could, he left nothing 
unattempted to compass or solicit the relief of all whom he saw in distress. 
But the manner in which he dealt about his liberal alms was still a greater 
proof of the noble sentiments of virtue with which his soul was fired; for by 
this he showed that he thought himself most obliged to those who received 
his charity, and regarded them as his greatest benefactors. The more he 
enlarged his views of eternity, and raised his thoughts and desires to the 
bright scene of immortal bliss, the more did he daily despise all earthly 
toys; for, when once the soul is thus upon the wing, and soars upwards, how 
does the glory of this world lessen in her eye! and how does she contemn 
the empty pageantry of all that worldlings call great! 


Fearing lest the fascination, or at least the distraction of temporal honors 
might at length divide or draw his heart too much from those only noble 
and great objects, he entertained thoughts of renouncing the advantages of 
his birth, and retiring from the more dangerous part of the world. Having, in 
compliance with the will of his parents, married a rich and virtuous lady, he 
on the very day of the nuptials, making use of the liberty which the laws of 
God and his Church give a person before the marriage be consummated, of 
preferring a more perfect state, secretly withdrew, in order to break all the 
ties which held him in the world. In disguise he travelled into a distant 
country, embraced extreme poverty, and resided in a hut adjoining to a 
church dedicated to the Mother of God. Being, after some time there, 
discovered to be a stranger of distinction, he returned home, and being 
received as a poor pilgrim, lived some time unknown in his father’s house, 
bearing the contumely and ill treatment of the servants with invincible 
patience and silence. A little before he died, he by a letter discovered 
himself to his parents. He flourished in the reign of the emperor Honorius, 
Innocent the first being bishop of Rome; and is honored in the calendars of 
the Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Maronites, and Armenians. His interment was 
celebrated with the greatest pomp by the whole city of Rome, on the 
Aventin hill. His body was found there in 1216, in the ancient church of St. 
Boniface, whilst Honorius III. sat in St. Peter’s chair, and at this day is the 
most precious treasure of a sumptuous church on the same spot, which 
bears his name jointly with that of St. Boniface, gives title to a cardinal, and 
is in the hands of the Hieronymites. 

The extraordinary paths in which the Holy Ghost is pleased sometimes to 
conduct certain privileged souls are rather to be admired than imitated. If it 
cost them so much to seek humiliations, how diligently ought we to make a 
good use of those at least which providence sends us! It is only by 
humbling ourselves on all occasions that we can walk in the path of true 
humility, and root out of our hearts all secret pride. The poison of this vice 
infects all states and conditions: it often lurks undiscovered in the foldings 
of the heart even after a man has got the mastery over all his other passions. 
Pride always remains even for the most perfect principally to fight against; 
and unless we watch continually against it, nothing will remain sound or 
untainted in our lives; this vice will creep even into our best actions, infect 
the whole circle of our lives, and become a main spring of all the motions 


of our heart; and what is the height of our misfortune, the deeper its wounds 
are, the more is the soul stupified by its venom, and the less capable is she 
of feeling her most grievous disease and spiritual death. St. John Climacus 
writes,222! that when a young novice was rebuked for his pride, he said: 
“Pardon me, father, I am not proud.” To whom the experienced director 
replied: “And how could you give me a surer proof of your pride than by 
not seeing it yourself?” 


St.s Speratus and his Companions 


COMMONLY CALLED THE SCILLITAN MARTYRS 


When the emperor Severus returned victorious from having vanquished the 
kings who had taken part with Nigar against him, he published his cruel 
edicts against the Christians in the year of Christ 202, the tenth of his reign. 
But the general laws of the empire against foreign religions, and the former 
edicts of several emperors against the Christians, were a sufficient warrant 
to many governors to draw the sword against them before that time; and we 
find that the persecution was very hot in Africa two years before, under the 
proconsul Saturninus, in the eighth year of Severus and two hundredth of 
Christ. The first who suffered at Carthage were twelve persons, commonly 
called the Scillitan Martyrs, probably because they were of Scillita, a town 
of the proconsular Africa. They were brought prisoners to Carthage, and on 
the 16th of July were presented to the proconsul whilst he was seated on his 
tribunal. The six principal among them were Speratus, Narzalis, and 
Cittinus; and three women, Donata, Secunda, and Vestina. The proconsul 
offered them the emperor’s pardon if they would worship the gods of the 
Romans. Speratus answered in the name of all: “We have never committed 
any crime, we have injured no one; so far from it, we have always thanked 
God for the evil treatment we have received; wherefore we declare to you 
that we worship no other God but the true one, who is the lord and master 
of all things; we pray for those who persecute us unjustly, according to the 
law we have received.” The proconsul urged them to swear by the 
emperor’s genius. Speratus said, “I know not the genius of the emperor of 
this world, but I serve the God of heaven, whom no mortal man hath ever 
seen or can see. I never committed any crime punishable by the laws of the 
state. I pay the public duties for whatever I buy, acknowledging the emperor 
for my temporal lord: but I adore none but my God, who is the King of 
kings, and sovereign Lord over all the nations in the world. I have been 
guilty of no crime, and therefore cannot have incurred punishment. 


Hereupon the proconsul said, “Let them be carried to prison, and put in the 
wooden stocks till to-morrow.” 

On the day following, the proconsul being seated on his tribunal, ordered 
them all to be brought before him, and said to the women, “Honor our 
prince, and offer sacrifice to the gods.” Donata replied, “We give to Cesar 
the honor that is due to Cesar; but we adore and offer sacrifice to God 
alone.” Vestina said, “I also am a Christian.” Secunda said, “I also believe 
in my God, and will continue faithful to him. As for your gods we will 
neither serve nor adore them.” The proconsul then ordered them into 
custody, and having called up the men, he said to Speratus, “Art thou still 
resolved to remain a Christian?” Speratus replied, “Yes, I am, be it known 
to all, I am a Christian.” All that had been apprehended with him cried out, 
“We also are Christians.” The proconsul said, “Will you not then so much 
as deliberate upon the matter, or have any favor shown you?” Speratus 
replied, “Do what you please; we die with joy for the sake of Jesus Christ.” 
The proconsul asked, “What books are those which you read and have in 
reverence?” Speratus answered, “The four gospels of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; the epistles of the apostle St. Paul, and the rest of the 
scriptures, revealed by God.”2222 The proconsul said, “I give you three days 
to repent in.” Upon which Speratus made answer, “We will never depart 
from the faith of our Saviour Jesus Christ, therefore take what course you 
think fit.” The proconsul seeing their constancy and resolution, pronounced 
sentence against them in these terms! “Speratus, Narzalis, Cittinus, 
Veturius, Felix, Acyllinus, Letantius, Januaria, Generosa, Vestina, Donata, 
and Secunda, having acknowledged themselves Christians, and having 
refused to pay due honor and respect to the emperor, I condemn them to be 
beheaded.” This sentence being read, Speratus, and all those who were with 
him, said, “We give God thanks for vouchsafing to receive us this day as 
martyrs in heaven, for confessing his name.” Having said this, they were led 
to the place of execution, where they all fell on their knees, and once more 
gave thanks to Jesus Christ. Whilst they continued in prayer, their heads 
were struck off. The faithful who transcribed their acts out of the public 
registers, add:2223 “The martyrs of Christ finished their conflict in the 
month of July, and they intercede for us to our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 


be given honor and glory with the Father and the Holy Ghost through all 
ages.” 

Tertullian,2°*4 soon after their martyrdom, addressed his excellent 
apologetic discourse for the Christian religion to the governors of the 
provinces, but without success. He testifies2222 that Saturninus, who first 
drew the sword against the Christians in Africa, soon after lost his eyes. As 
to the emperor Severus, after carrying on the persecution ten years, whilst 
he was making war in Britain, being on his march with his army, his eldest 
son Bassianus, surnamed Antonius Caracalla, who marched after him, 
stopped his horse, and drew his sword to stab him, but was prevented by 
others. Severus only reproached him for it, but died soon after at York, of 
grief for his son treachery, rather than of the gout, on the 4th of February in 
the year 211, having lived sixty-five years, and reigned seventeen and eight 
months. His two sons, Antoninus Caracalla and Geta, succeeded him; but 
the elder caused the latter to be stabbed in his mother’s bosom, who was 
sprinkled with his blood. See the acts of the Scillitan martyrs, copied from 
the court registers by three different Christians, who added short notes, 
published by Baronius, ad an. by Tillemont, t. 3, Ceillier, t. 2, p. 211, Cuper 
the Bollandist, t. 4, Julij, p. 202, by Ruinart, p. 75, and by Mabillon, t. 3, 
Analeet. p. 153, and abridged 204. 


St. Marcellina, V. 


She was the eldest sister to St. Ambrose and Satyrus, and after the death of 
her father, who was prefect of the Gauls, removed to Rome with her pious 
mother and brothers. She was discreet beyond her years, and from her 
cradle sought with her whole heart the only thing for which she was created 
and sent into the world. Being charged at Rome with the education of her 
two brothers, she inspired them, by words and example, with an ardent 
thirst of virtue. She taught them that nobleness of blood cannot enhance 
merit, nor make men more illustrious unless they despise it; and that 
learning is an unpardonable crime and folly, if by it a man should desire to 
know everything that is in heaven and earth but himself; for with the true 
knowledge of ourselves are all our studies to begin and end, if we desire to 
render them in any degree advantageous to ourselves. She kindled in their 
tender breasts a vehement desire, not of the show of virtue, but to become 
truly virtuous. In her whole conduct all her view was only the glory of God. 
The better to pursue this great end she resolved to renounce the world; and 
on Christmas-day, in 352, she put on the religious habit, and received the 
veil from the hands of pope Liberius, in St. Peter’s church, in presence of an 
incredible multitude of people. The pope, in a short discourse on that 
occasion, exhorted her frequently to love only our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
chaste spouse of her soul, to live in continual abstinence, mortification, 
silence, and prayer, and always to behave herself in the church with the 
utmost respect and awe. He mentioned to her the page of Alexander the 
Great, who, for fear of disturbing the solemnity of a heathenish sacrifice by 
shaking off his hand a piece of melted wax that was fallen upon it, let it 
burn him to the bone. 

Marcellina in her practice went beyond the most perfect lessons. She 
fasted every day till evening; and sometimes passed whole days without 
eating. She never touched any fare but what was of the coarsest kinds, and 
drank only water. She never laid herself down to rest till quite overcome 


with sleep. The greatest part both of the day and night she devoted to 
prayer, pious reading, and tears of divine love and compunction. St. 
Ambrose advised her in the decline of her life to moderate her austerities, 
but always to redouble her fervor in tears and holy prayer, especially in 
reciting often the psalms, the Lord’s prayer, and likewise the creed, which 
he calls the seal o a Christian, and the guard of our hearts. She continued at 
Rome after the death of her mother, living not in a nunnery but in a private 
house with one fervent virgin, the faithful companion of all her holy 
exercises. St. Ambrose died in 397. She survived him, though it is uncertain 
how long. Her name is mentioned in the Roman and other Martyrologies on 
the 17th of July. Se St. Ambrose,1. 3, de Virgin. c. 1, 2, 3, 4, t. 2, p. 1741, 
and Ep. 20 et 22 ed. Ben. and Cuper the Bollandist, t. 4, Julij, p. 231. 


St. Ennodius, Bishop of Pavia, C. 


Magnus Felix Ennodius was descended of an illustrious family, settled in 
Gaul, and was a kinsman to the greatest lords of his time; as, to Faustus, 
Boétius, Avienus, Olybrius, &c. He seems to call Arles the place of his 
birth;2228 but he passed his first years in Italy, and had his education at 
Milan under the care of an aunt, after whose death he took to wife a rich 
and noble lady. Eloquence and poetry were the favorite studies of his youth, 
and he had the misfortune to be drawn astray into the wide path of the 
world. But he was struck with remorse, and listening to the voice of divine 
grace, changed his life and wept bitterly for his past disorders. Out of 
gratitude to the divine mercy for his call, he entered into orders with the 
consent of his wife, who at the same time devoted herself to God in a state 
of perpetual continency. Having a particular confidence in the powerful 
intercession of St. Victor, the martyr at Milan, he earnestly implored 
through it the grace to lead a holy life as he informs us.2224 

Being ordained deacon, yet young, by St. Epiphanius of Pavia, he from 
that time despised profane studies, to give himself up entirely to those that 
are sacred. He wrote an apology for pope Symmachus and his council 
against the schism formed in favor of Laurence. He was pitched upon to 
make a panegyric upon Theodoric, king of Italy, whom he commends only 
for his victories and temporal success. He wrote the life of St. Epiphanius of 
Pavia, who died in 497, and was succeeded by Maximus; likewise that of 
St. Antony of Lerins, who is mentioned in the Roman Martyrology on the 
26th of December, besides several letters and other works, both in prose and 
verse. He assures us, that under a violent fever, in which he was given over 
by the physicians, he had recourse to the heavenly physician through the 
intercession of his patron St. Victor, and that in a moment he found himself 
restored to perfect health.2228 To perpetuate his gratitude for this benefit, he 
wrote a work which he called Eucharisticon, or Thanksgiving; in which he 
gives a short account of his life, especially of his conversion from the 


world, and how, through the intercession of St. Victor, he obtained the grace 
for his wife that she freely entered into his views in their making, by joint 
consent, mutual vows of perpetual continency. After the death of Maximus 
he was advanced to the episcopal see of Pavia about the year 510, not in 
490, as Labbe mistakes; for, in his Eucharisticon, he says he was only 
sixteen years old when Theodoric came into Italy in 489. He governed his 
church with a zeal and authority worthy a true disciple of St. Epiphanius. 
Ennodius was made choice of by pope Hormisdas to endeavor the 
reunion of the Eastern to the Western Church. The emperor Anastasius 
fomented the division by favoring the Eutychian heresy, by banishing many 
orthodox prelates, and by protecting schismatical bishops of 
Constantinople; and in dissembling (the basest character of a prince) he was 
a second Herod or Tiberius, whose artifices could not leave them even in 
things where their interest was not concerned. Upon this errand Ennodius 
made two journeys to Constantinople, the first in the year 515, with 
Fortunatus, bishop of Catana, and the second in 517, with Peregrinus, 
bishop of Misenum. The points upon which he was ordered to insist were, 
that the faith of the council of Chalcedon and the letters of pope Leo against 
Nestorius, Eutyches Dioscorus, and their followers, Timothy Elurus and 
Peter the Fuller, should be received; the anathema, pronounced against 
Acacius of Constantinople and Peter of Antioch, subscribed; and that the 
emperor should recall the bishops whom he had banished for adhering to 
the orthodox faith and communion. The emperor, whose conduct in all he 
did was equivocal, sent back the legates with a letter, wherein he declared 
that he condemned Nestorius and Eutyches, and received the council of 
Chalcedon. Other things he promised to conclude by ambassadors whom he 
would send to Rome; but his only aim was to gain time, and even whilst 
Ennodius was at Constantinople he condemned to banishment four bishops 
of Illyricum for the Catholic cause, namely, Laurence of Lignida, Alcyson 
of Nicopolis, Gaianus of Naissum, and Evangelus of Paulitala. He deferred 
sending his ambassadors till the middle of the next year, and then, instead 
of bishops as he had promised, sent only two laymen, Theopompus, Comes 
Domesticorum or captain of his guards, and Severianus, Comes Consistorii 
or counsellor of state, and their instructions were confined to general 
protestations of laboring for the peace of the Church. The pope answered 
that, far from having any need of being entreated on that head, he threw 


himself at the emperor’s feet to implore his protection for the peace and 
welfare of God’s Church. 

Ennodius’s second legation into the East proved as unsuccessful as the 
former; for Anastasius rejected the formulary which the pope had drawn up 
for the union, and endeavored to bribe the legates with money. But finding 
them proof against all temptations, he caused them to be sent out of his 
palace through a back door, and put on board a ship with two prefects and 
several Magisterians,2222 who had orders not to suffer them to enter into 
any city. Notwithstanding this, the legates found an opportunity of 
dispersing their protestations in all cities; but the bishops who received 
them, from the dread they were under of being accused, sent them all to 
Constantinople. Upon this, Anastasius being very much exasperated, 
dismissed about two hundred bishops who were already come to a council 
which was to have been held at Heraclea to compose the distracted state of 
the Oriental church. Such was the conclusion of the promise this emperor 
had given of concurring to restore union between the churches. The people 
and the senate reproached him with the breach of the oath he had made to 
that purpose; but he impiously said that there was a law which commanded 
an emperor to forswear himself and to tell a lie in cases of necessity. This 
confirmed the people in their general suspicion, that he had imbibed the 
opinions of the Manichees. 

St. Ennodius was obliged to put to sea in an old rotten vessel, and all 
persons were forbidden to suffer him to land in any port of the eastern 
empire, whereby he was exposed to manifest danger. Nevertheless, he 
arrived safe in Italy and returned to Pavia. The glory of suffering for the 
faith, which his zeal and constancy had procured him, far from serving to 
make him slothful or remiss in the discharge of his pastoral duties, was on 
the contrary a spur to him in the more earnest pursuit of virtue, lest by 
sluggishness he should deprive himself of the advantages which he might 
seem to have begun to attain. He exerted his zeal in the conversion of souls, 
his liberality in relieving the poor, and in building and adorning churches, 
and his piety and devotion in composing sacred poems on the Blessed 
Virgin, St. Cyprian, St. Stephen, St. Dionysius of Milan, St. Ambrose, St. 
Euphemia, St. Nazarius, St. Martin, &c., on the mysteries of Pentecost and 
on the Ascension, on a baptistery adorned with the pictures of several 


martyrs whose relics were deposited in it. He wrote two new forms of 
blessing the paschal candle, in which the divine protection on the faithful is 
implored against winds, storms, and all dangers through the malice of our 
invisible enemies.2228 St. Ennodius died on the 1st of August, 521, being 
only forty-eight years old. He is styled a great and glorious confessor by the 
popes Nicholas I. and John VIUII., and is honored in the Roman Martyrology 
on the 17th of July. His works were published by two Jesuits, F. Andrew 
Scot at Tournay in 1610, and by F. James Sirmond, with notes, at Paris, in 
1611, and most completely among the works of F. Sirmond, at Paris in 
1696, t. 1. See his works, the letters of pope Hormisdas, the Pontifical and 
F, Sirmond’s collections. Also Solier the Bollandist, t. 4, Julij, p. 271. 


St. Leo IV. Pope, C. 


He was son of a Roman nobleman, had been educated in the monastery of 
St. Martin without the walls, and was made by Sergius II. priest of the four 
crowned martyrs. He was chosen pope after the death of Sergius II. in 847, 
and governed the Church eight years, three months, and some days. The 
Saracens from Calabria had lately plundered St. Peter’s church on the 
Vatican, and were still hovering about Rome. Leo made it his first care to 
repair the ornamental part of this church, especially the Confession or 
burying-place of St. Peter with the altar which stood upon it. To prevent a 
second plundering of that holy place, he, with the approbation and liberal 
contributions of the emperor Lothaire, enclosed it and the whole Vatican 
hill with a wall, and built there a new rione or quarter of the city, which 
from him is called Leonina. He rebuilt or repaired the walls of the city, 
fortified with fifteen towers. Whilst he was putting Rome in a posture of 
defence, the Saracens marched towards Porto in order to plunder that town. 
The Neapolitans sent an army to the assistance of the Romans: the pope met 
these troops at Ostia, gave them his blessing, and all the soldiers received 
the holy communion at his hands. After the pope’s departure, a bloody 
battle ensued, and the Saracens were all slain, taken, or dispersed. The good 
pope considered the sins of the people as the chief source of public 
disasters; and being inflamed with a holy zeal, he most vigorously exerted 
his authority for the reformation of manners and of the discipline of the 
Church. For this purpose he held at Rome a council of sixty-seven bishops; 
and among other instances, he deposed and excommunicated Anastasius, 
cardinal priest of St. Marcellus’s church, because he had neglected to reside 
in his parish. He received honorably Ethelwolph, king of England, who, in 
854, made a pilgrimage to Rome. 

Pope Leo directed to all bishops and pastors a Homily on the Pastoral 
Care, published by Labbe from the Vatican manuscripts, and also extant in 
the Roman Pontifical. In it all the chief functions of the pastoral charge are 


regulated, and every duty enforced with no less learning than piety. Among 
other miracles performed by this holy pope, it is recorded that by the sign of 
the cross he extinguished a great fire in the city, which threatened the 
church of the prince of the apostles. He died on the 17th of July, 855, and 
Bennet III., priest of the church of St. Calixtus, was immediately chosen 
pope in his room.222! He, with many tears, begged that so formidable a 
burden might not be laid on his shoulders, but could not prevail. Anastasius, 
the deposed priest, set up for pope, and procured the protection of the 
emperor Louis II.; but the steady unanimity of the people in the election of 
Bennet III., over came this opposition, and he was consecrated on the 1st 
day of September in the same year, 355, as is related by Anastasius, who 
was then living, and shortly after (before the year 870) Bibliothecarian of 
the church of Rome, the most learned man and the most shining ornament 
of that age, as Dr. Cave allows him to have been. See Solier the Bollandist, 
t. 4, Jul. p. 302. 


St. Turninus, C. 


Was a holy Irish priest and monk, who, coming with St. Foilan into the 
Netherlands, labored with unwearied zeal in bringing souls to the perfect 
practice of Christian virtue. The territory about Antwerp reaped the chief 
fruit of his apostolic mission. He died there about the close of the eighth 
century. His relics were translated into the principality of Liege, and are 
honorably enshrined in a monastery situated on the Sambre. See Colgan 
MSS. ad 17 Jul. 


July 18" 


St. Symphorosa 


AND HER SEVEN SONS, MARTYRS 


From their genuine Acts In Ruinart, c. 18. Some manuscripts attribute them 
to the celebrated Julius Africanus, who wrote a chronology from the 
beginning of the world to the reign of Heliogabalus, now lost, but 
commended by Eusebius as an exact and finished work. See Ceilier, t. 1, p. 
668. 


A. D. 120. 


Trajan’s persecution in some degree continued during the first year of 
Adrian’s reign, whence Sulpicius Severus places the fourth general 
persecution under this emperor. However, he put a stop to it about the year 
124, moved probably both by the apologies of Quadratus and Aristides, and 
by a letter which Serenius Granianus, proconsul of Asia, had written to him 
in favor of the Christians*222 Nay, he had Christ in veneration, not as the 
Saviour of the world, but as a wonder or novelty, and kept his image 
together with that of Apollonius Tyaneus. This God was pleased to permit, 
that his afflicted church might enjoy some respite. It was, however, again 
involved in the disgrace which the Jews (with whom the Pagans at these 
times in some degree confounded the Christians) drew upon themselves by 
their rebellion, which gave occasion to the last entire destruction of 
Jerusalem in 134. Then, as St. Paulinus informs us,2222 Adrian caused a 
statue of Jupiter to be erected on the place where Christ rose from the dead, 
and a marble Venus on the place of his crucifixion; and at Bethlehem,224 a 
grotto consecrated in honor of Adonis or Thammuz, to whom he also 
dedicated the cave where Christ was born. This prince, towards the end of 
his reign, abandoned himself more than ever to acts of cruelty, and being 
awaked by a fit of superstition, he again drew his sword against the 
innocent flock of Christ. He built a magnificent country palace at Tibur, 
now Tivoli, sixteen miles from Rome, upon the most agreeable banks of the 


river Anio, now called Teverone. Here he placed whatever could be 
procured most curious out of all the provinces. Having finished the 
building, he intended to dedicate it by heathenish ceremonies, which he 
began by offering sacrifices, in order to induce the idols to deliver their 
oracles. The demons answered: “The widow Symphorosa and her seven 
sons daily torment us by invoking their God; if they sacrifice, we promise 
to be favorable to your vows.” 

This lady lived with her seven sons upon a plentiful estate which they 
enjoyed at Tivoli, and she liberally expended her treasures in assisting the 
poor, especially in relieving the Christians that suffered for the faith. She 
was widow of St. Getulius or Zoticus, who had been crowned with 
martyrdom with his brother Amantius. They were both tribunes of legions 
or colonels in the army, and are honored among the martyrs on the 10th of 
June. Symphorosa had buried their bodies in her own farm, and sighing to 
see her sons and herself united with them in immortal bliss, she prepared 
herself to follow them by the most fervent exercise of all good works. 

Adrian, whose superstition was alarmed at this answer of his gods or their 
priests, ordered her and her sons to be seized, and brought before him. She 
came with joy in her countenance, praying all the way for herself and her 
children, that God would grant them the grace to confess his holy name 
with constancy. The emperor exhorted them at first in mild terms to 
sacrifice. Symphorosa answered: “My husband, Getulius, and his brother 
Amantius, being your tribunes, have suffered divers torments for the name 
of Jesus Christ rather than sacrifice to idols; and they have vanquished your 
demons by their death, choosing to be beheaded rather than to be overcome. 
The death they suffered drew upon them ignominy among men, but glory 
among the angels; and they now enjoy eternal life in heaven.” The emperor 
changing his voice, said to her in an angry tone: “Either sacrifice to the 
most powerful gods, with thy sons, or thou thyself shalt be offered up as a 
sacrifice together with them.” Symphorosa answered: “Your gods cannot 
receive me as a Sacrifice; but if I am burnt for the name of Jesus Christ, my 
death will increase the torment which your devils endure in their flames. 
But can I hope for so great a happiness as to be offered with my children a 
sacrifice to the true and living God?” Adrian said: “Either sacrifice to my 
gods, or you shall all miserably perish.” Symphorosa said, “Do not imagine 
that fear will make me change; I am desirous to be at rest with my husband, 


whom you put to death for the name of Jesus Christ.” The emperor then 
ordered her to be carried to the temple of Hercules, where she was first 
buffeted on the cheeks, and afterward hung up by the hair of her head. 
When no torments were able to shake her invincible soul, the emperor gave 
orders that she should be thrown into the river with a great stone fastened 
about her neck. Her brother Eugenius, who was one of the chief of the 
council of Tibur, took up her body, and buried it on the road near that town. 
The next day the emperor sent for her seven sons all together, and 
exhorted them to sacrifice and not imitate the obstinacy of their mother. He 
added the severest threats, but finding all to be in vain, he ordered seven 
stakes with engines and pulleys to be planted round the temple of Hercules, 
and the pious youths to be bound upon them; their limbs were in this 
posture tortured and stretched in such manner that the bones were disjointed 
in all parts of their bodies. The young noblemen, far from yielding under 
the violence of their tortures, were encouraged by each other’s example, 
and seemed more eager to suffer than the executioners were to torment. At 
length the emperor commanded them to be put to death, in the same place 
where they were, different ways. The eldest called Crescens had his throat 
cut; the second called Julian was stabbed in the breast; Nemesius the third 
was pierced with a lance in his heart; Primativius received his wound in the 
belly, Justin in the back, Stacteus on his sides, and Eugenius the youngest 
died by his body being cleft asunder into two parts across his breast from 
the head down wards. The emperor came the next day to the temple of 
Hercules, and gave orders for a deep hole to be dug, and all the bodies of 
these martyrs to be thrown into it. The place was called by the heathen 
priest, The seven Biothanati; which word signifieth in Greek and in the 
style of art magic, such as die by a violent death, particularly such as were 
put to the torture. After this, a stop was put to the persecution for about 
eighteen months.2222 During which interval of peace the Christians took up 
the remains of these martyrs, and interred them with honor on the Tiburtin 
road, in the midway between Tivoli and Rome, where still are seen some 
remains of a church erected in memory of them in a place called to this day, 
The seven Brothers.222® Their bodies were translated by a pope called 
Stephen, into the church of the Holy Angel in the fish-market in Rome, 


where they were found in the pontificate of Pius IV., with an inscription on 
a plate, which mentioned this translation.2222 

St. Symphorosa set not before the eyes of her children the advantages of 
their riches and birth, or of their father’s honorable employments and great 
exploits; but those of his piety and the triumph of his martyrdom. She 
continually entertained them on the glory of heaven, and the happiness of 
treading in the steps of our Divine Redeemer, by the practice of humility, 
patience, resignation, and charity, which virtues are best learned in the path 
of humiliations and sufferings. In these a Christian finds this solid treasure, 
and his unalterable peace and joy both in life and death. The honors, riches, 
applause, and pleasures with which the worldly sinner is sometimes 
surrounded, can never satiate his desires; often they do not even reach his 
heart, which under this gorgeous show bleeds as it were inwardly, while 
silent grief, like a worm at the core, preys upon his vitals. Death at least 
always draws aside the curtain, and shows them to have been no better than 
mere dreams and shadows which passed in a moment, but have left a cruel 
sting behind them, which fills the mind with horror, dread, remorse, and 
despair, and racks the whole soul with confusion, perplexities, and alarms. 


St. Philastrius, Bishop of Brescia, C. 


We know nothing of this saint’s country, only that he quitted it and the 
house and inheritance of his ancestors, like Abraham, the more perfectly to 
disengage himself from the ties of the world. He lived in perfect continency, 
and often passed whole nights in meditating on the holy scriptures. Being 
ordained priest he travelled through many provinces to oppose the infidels 
and heretics, especially the Arians, whose fury was at that time formidable 
over the whole Church. His zeal and lively faith gave him courage to 
rejoice with the apostles in suffering for the truth, and to bear in his body 
the marks of the stripes which he received by a severe scourging which he 
underwent for Jesus Christ. At Milan he vigorously opposed the endeavors 
of Auxentius, the impious Arian wolf, who labored to destroy the flock of 
Christ there; and our saint was its strenuous guardian before St. Ambrose 
was made bishop of that city. He afterward went to Brescia, and finding the 
inhabitants of that place savage and barbarous, almost entirely ignorant in 
spiritual things, yet desirous to learn, he took much pains to instruct them, 
and had the comfort to see his labors crowned with incredible success. He 
rooted out the tares of many errors, and cultivated this wild soil with such 
assiduity that it became fruitful in good works. Being chosen the seventh 
bishop of this see, he exerted himself in the discharge of all his pastoral 
functions with such vigor as even to outdo himself; and the authority of his 
high dignity added the greater weight to his endeavors. He was not equal in 
learning to the Am broses and Austins of that age; but what was wanting in 
that respect was abundantly made up by the example of his life, his spirit of 
perfect humility and piety, and his unwearied application to every pastoral 
duty; and he is an instance of what eminent service moderate abilities may 
be capable of in the Church, when they are joined with an heroic degree of 
virtue. 

To caution his flock against the danger of errors in faith, he wrote his 
Catalogue of Heresies, in which he does not take that word in its strict sense 


and according to the theological definition; but sometimes puts in the 
number of heresies certain opinions which he rejects only as less probable, 
and which are problematically disputed; as that the witch of Endor evoked 
the very soul of Samuel.2222 He everywhere breathes an ardent zeal for the 
Catholic faith. St. Gaudentius extols his profound humility, his meekness, 
and sweetness towards all men, which was such that it seemed natural to 
him to repay injuries only with kindness and favors, and he never 
discovered the least emotions of anger. By his charity and patience he 
gained the hearts of all men. In all he did he sought no interest but that of 
Jesus Christ; and sovereignly contemning all earthly things he pursued and 
valued only those that are eternal. Being most mortified and sparing in his 
diet and apparel, he seemed to know no other use of money than to employ 
it in relieving the poor; and he extended his liberality, not only to all that 
were reduced to beggary, but also to tradesmen and all others, whom he 
often generously enabled to carry on, or when expedient to enlarge their 
business. Though he communicated himself with surprising charity and 
goodness to all sorts of persons of every age, sex, and condition, he seemed 
always to receive the poor with particular affection. He trained up many 
pious and eminent disciples, among whom are named St. Gaudentius, and 
one Benevolus, who in his life was a true imitator of the apostles; and being 
afterward preferred to an honorable post in the emperor Valentinian’s court, 
chose rather to lay it down than to promulgate a rescript of the empress 
Justina in favor of the Arians. St. Austin saw St. Philastrius at Milan with 
St. Ambrose, in the year 384.2222 He died soon after, and before St. 
Ambrose, his metropolitan, who after his death placed St. Gaudentius in the 
see of Brescia. This saint solemnized every year with his people the day on 
which his master St. Philastrius passed to glory, and always honored it with 
a panegyric; but of these discourses only the fourteenth is extant. See the 
life or encomium of St. Philastrius by St. Gaudentius, published by Surius. 
Also the accurate history of the church of Brescia, entitled Pontificum 
Brixianorum series commentario historico illustrata, opera J. H. Gradonici. 
C. R. Brixie, 1755, t. 1. 


St. Arnoul, Bishop of Metz, C. 


Among the illustrious saints who adorned the court of king Clotaire the 
Great, none is more famous than St. Arnoul. He was a Frenchman, born of 
rich and noble parents; and, having been educated in learning and piety, was 
called to the court of king Theodebert, in which he held the second place 
among the great officers of state, being next to Gondulph, mayor of the 
palace. Though young, he was equally admired for prudence in the council 
and for valor in the field. By assiduous prayer, fasting, and excessive alms- 
deeds, he joined the virtues of a perfect Christian with the duties of a 
courtier. Having married a noble lady called Doda, he had by her two sons, 
Clodulf and Ansegisus; by the latter the Carlovingian race of kings of 
France descended from St. Armoul. Fearing the danger of entangling his 
soul in many affairs which passed through his hands, he desired to retire to 
the monastery of Lerins; but being crossed in the execution of his project, 
passed to the court of king Clotaire. That great monarch, the first year in 
which he reigned over all France, assented to the unanimous request of the 
clergy and people of Metz, demanding Arnoul for their bishop. Our saint 
did all that could be done to change the measures taken, but in vain. He was 
consecrated bishop in 614, and his wife Doda took the religious veil at 
Triers. The king obliged Arnoul still to assist at his councils, and to fill the 
first place at his court. The saint always wore a hair shirt under his 
garments; he sometimes passed three days without eating, and his usual 
food was only barley and water. He seemed to regard whatever he 
possessed as the patrimony of the poor, and his alms seemed to exceed all 
bounds. His benevolence took in all the objects of charity, but his discretion 
singled out those more particularly whose greater necessities called more 
pressingly upon his bounty. 

In 622 Clotaire II. divided his dominions, and making his son Dagobert 
king of Austrasia, appointed St. Arnoul duke of Austrasia and chief 
counsellor and Pepin of Landen mayor of his palace. The reign of this 


prince was virtuous, prosperous, and glorious, so long as Arnoul remained 
at the helm; but the saint anxiously desiring to retire from all business, that 
he might more seriously study to secure his own salvation before he should 
be called hence, never ceased to solicit the king for leave to quit the court. 
Dagobert long refused his consent, but at length, out of a scruple lest he 
should oppose the call of heaven, granted it, though with the utmost 
reluctance. St. Arnoul resigned also his bishopric, and retired into the 
deserts of Vosge, near the monastery of Remiremont, on the top of a high 
mountain, where a hermitage is at this day standing. Here the saint labored 
daily with fresh fervor to advance in the path of Christian perfection; for the 
greater progress a person has already made in virtue, the more does the 
prospect enlarge upon him, and the more perfectly does he see how much is 
yet wanting in him, and how great a scope is left for exerting his endeavors 
still more. Who will pretend to have made equal advances with St. Paul 
towards perfection? yet he was far from ever thinking that he had finished 
his work, or that he might remit anything in his endeavors. On the contrary, 
we find him imitating the alacrity of those who run in a race who do not so 
much consider what ground they have already cleared, as how much still 
remains to call forth their utmost eagerness and strength. Nor can there be a 
more certain sign that a person has not yet arrived at the lowest and first 
degree of virtue, than that he should think he does not need to aim higher. In 
this vigorous pursuit St. Amoul died on the 16th of August in 640. His 
remains were brought to Metz, and enrich the great abbey which bears his 
name. The Roman Martyrology mentions him on the 18th of July, on which 
day the translation of his relics was performed; the Gallican on the 16th of 
August. See his life, faithfully compiled by his successor, in Mabillon, Act. 
Bened. t. 2, p. 150. Also Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine, t. 1,1. 9, n. 10, &c. p. 
378, 381, &c. Bosch the Bollandist, t. 5, Jul. p. 423; and D. Cajot, 
Benedictin monk of St. Arnoul’s Les Antiquités de Metz, an. 1761. 


St. Arnoul, M. 


He preached the faith among the Franks after St. Remigius had baptized 
king Clovis. He suffered much in his apostolic labors, and was at length 
martyred in the Aquilin forest between Paris and Chartres, about the year 
534. His name is highly reverenced at Paris, Rheims, and over all France. 
See Cuper the Bollandist, Julij, t. 4, p. 396. 


St. Frederic, Bishop of Utrecht, M. 


He was descended of a most illustrious family among the Frisons, and 
according to the author of his life, was great-grandson to Radbod, king of 
that country, before it was conquered by the French. He was trained up in 
piety and sacred literature among the clergy of the church of Utrecht. His 
fasts and other austerities were excessive, and his watchings in fervent 
prayer were not less inimitable. Being ordained priest, he was charged by 
bishop Ricfrid with the care of instructing the catechumens, and that good 
prelate dying in 820, he was chosen the eighth bishop of Utrecht from St. 
Willibrord.2“2 The holy man, with many tears, before the clergy and 
people, declared, in moving terms, his incapacity and unworthiness, but by 
the authority of the emperor Louis Debonnaire was compelled to submit. 
He therefore repaired to his metropolitan, the archbishop of Mentz, and at 
Aix-la-Chapelle received the investiture by the ring and crosier, and was 
consecrated by the bishops in presence of the emperor, who zealously 
recommended to him the extirpation of the remains of idolatry in Friesland. 
The new bishop was met by the clergy and others of his church, and by 
them honorably conducted from the Rhine to Utrecht. He immediately 
applied himself to establish everywhere the best order, and sent zealous and 
virtuous laborers into the northern parts, to root out the relics of idolatry 
which still subsisted there. 

Charlemagne, by treating with severity the conquered Frisons and 
Saxons, had alienated their minds from his empire; but upon his death in 
814, Louis his son, whom he had made in his own life-time king of 
Aquitain, came to the empire, by excluding his little nephew Bernard, king 
of Italy, grandson, of Pepin, elder brother to this Louis, whom their father 
made king of Italy, but who died in 810, leaving that kingdom to his son 
and grandson both named Bernard. Louis upon his accession to the throne 
eased the Saxons of their heavy taxes, and showed them so much lenity that 
he gained their hearts to the empire for ever, and from his courtesy and from 


this and other actions of clemency was surnamed The Debonnaire, or the 
Gracious. He lost his queen Irmingarde, who died at Angiers in 818, by 
whom he had three sons, Lothaire, Pepin, and Louis. The first he made king 
of Italy,224! the second king of Aquitain, and Louis king of Bavaria; 
reserving to himself the rest of Bavaria and France. In 819 he married 
Judith, daughter of Guelph, count of Aldorff, by whom he had Charles the 
Bald, afterward emperor and king of France. She was an ambitious and 
wanton woman; her adulteries gave great scandal to the people, and her 
overbearing insolence and continual intrigues embroiled the state, and 
drove the three eldest sons into open rebellion against their father.2242 
Nothing can excuse the methods to which these unnatural princes had 
recourse. under pretence of remedying the public disorders, which sprang 
from the weakness of their father, and the malice of a hated mother-in-law. 
But the scandals of her lewdness stirred up the zeal of our holy pastor to act 
the part of a second John the Baptist. The contemporary author of the life of 
Wala, abbot of Lorbie, who was deeply concerned in the secret transactions 
of that court, confidently charges her with incest and adultery with her 
relation and favorite minister, Bernard count of Barcelona. The author of 
the life of St. Frederic says, her marriage with Lewis was incestuous, and 
within the forbidden degrees of affinity; but this circumstance could not 
have escaped the censure of her enemies; and from their silence is rejected 
by Mabillon and others as fabulous. 

Whatever the scandals of her gallantries were, St. Frederic, the 
neighborhood of whose see gave him free access to the court, then chiefly 
kept at Aix-la-Chapelle, admonished her of them with an apostolic freedom 
and charity, but without any other effect than that of drawing upon himself 
the fury and resentment of a second Jezebel, if we may believe the 
historians of that age. Our saint suffered also another persecution. The 
inhabitants of Wallacria, now called Walcheren, one of the principal islands 
of Zealand, belonging to the Netherlands, were of all others the most 
barbarous, and most averse to the maxims of the gospel. On which account 
St. Frederic, when he sent priests into the northern uncultivated provinces 
of his diocess, took this most dangerous and difficult part chiefly to himself; 
and nothing here gave him more trouble than the incestuous marriages 
contracted within the forbidden degrees, and the separation of the parties. 


To extirpate this inveterate evil he employed assiduous exhortations, tears, 
watching, prayer, and fasting; summoned an assembly of the principal 
persons of the island, and earnestly recommended the means to banish this 
abuse from among them, broke many such pretended marriages, and 
reconciled many persons that had done sincere penance to God and his 
Church. He composed a prayer to the Blessed Trinity with an exposition of 
that adorable mystery against heresies, which for many ages was used in the 
Netherlands with great devotion. The reputation of his sanctity made him to 
be considered as one of the most illustrious prelates of the Church, as 
appears from a poem of Rabanus Maurus, his contemporary, in praise of his 
virtue, published with notes among his poetical works, together with those 
of Fortunatus by F. Brower, S. J 2943 

Whilst this holy pastor was intent only upon the duties of his charge, one 
day when he came from the altar having said mass, as he was going to kneel 
down in the chapel of St. John Baptist to perform his thanksgiving and 
other private devotions, he was stabbed in the bowels by two assassins. He 
expired in a few minutes, reciting that verse of the hundred and fourteenth 
psalm,—lI will please the Lord in the land of the living. The author of his 
life says these assassins were employed by the empress Judith, who could 
not pardon the liberty he had taken to reprove her incest. William of 
Malmesbury2“ and other historians assert the same; and this seems clearly 
to have been the true cause and manner of his martyrdom; William 
Heda,22 Beka,224© Emmius,2°*4 and many others confirm the same. 
Baronius in his annals, Mabillon, Le Cointe, and Baillet think these 
assassins were rather sent by some of the incestuous inhabitants of 
Wallacria, but this opinion is destitute of the authority of ancient historians. 
The martyr’s body was buried in the same church of St. Saviour, called 
Oude-Munster, at Utrecht. His death happened on the 17th of July, 838, as 
Mabillon has proved. See the life of St. Frederic with the notes of Cuper the 
Bollandist, Julij, t. 4, p. 452, and Batavia Sacra, p. 99. Also Heda’s History 
of the Bishops of Utrecht, Beka and Emmius. 


St. Odulph, Canon of Utrecht, C. 


He was born of noble French parents, and distinguished in his youth by the 
innocence of his manners, and his remarkable progress in learning and 
piety. Being ordained priest, he was made curate of Oresscoth in Brabant. 
St. Frederic afterward, by urgent entreaties, engaged him, for the greater 
glory of God, to be his strenuous assistant in reforming the manners of the 
fierce Frisons; in which undertaking it is incredible what fatigues he 
underwent, and what proofs he gave of heroic patience, meekness, zeal, and 
charity. Contemplation and prayer were the support and refreshment of his 
soul under his continual labors and austerities. Several wonderful 
predictions of things which happened long after his death, are recorded in 
his life. In his old age he resided at Utrecht, and died canon of the cathedral. 
To his last moments he allowed himself no indulgence, and never relaxed 
his fervor in labor; but rather redoubled his pace the nearer he saw his end 
approach, knowing this to be the condition of the Christian’s hire, and 
fearing to lose by sloth and for want of perseverance the crown for which 
he fought. His fasts, his watchings, his assiduity in prayer, his almsdeeds, 
his zeal in instructing the people, and exhorting all men to the divine love 
and the contempt of all earthly things, seemed to gather strength with his 
years. Being seized with a fever, he with joy foretold his last moment, and 
earnestly exhorting his brethren to fervor, and commending himself to their 
prayers, he promised, by the divine mercy, never to forget them before God, 
and happily departed this life in the ninth age, on the 12th of June, on which 
day his festival was kept with great solemnity at Utrecht and Staveren. 
Several churches and chapels bear his name; but the chapel at the New 
Bridge in Amsterdam, called Olofs-Kapel, was erected by the Danish 
sailors in memory of St. Olaus, king of Norway and Martyr, not of St. 
Odulph, as the Bollandists and some others have mistaken. See the life of 
St. Odulph in the Bollandists, Junij, t. 2, and Batavia Sacra, p. 106. 


St. Bruno, Bishop of Segni, C. 


He was of the illustrious family of the lords of Asti in Piemont and born 
near that city. From his cradle he considered, that man’s happiness is only to 
be found in loving God; and to please him in all his actions was his only 
and his most ardent desire. He made his studies in the monastery of St. 
Perpetuus in the diocess of Asti. Bosch proves that he never was canon of 
Asti, but enjoyed some years a canonry at Sienna, as he himself informs us. 
In the Roman council in 1079, he defended the doctrine of the Catholic 
Church concerning the blessed eucharist against Berengarius; and pope 
Gregory VII. nominated him bishop of Segni in the ecclesiastical state in 
1081. Bruno, who had been compelled to submit, after a long and strenuous 
resistance, served his flock, and on many important occasions the universal 
Church, with unwearied zeal. Gregory VII. who died in 1085, Victor III. 
formerly abbot of mount Cassino, who died in 1087, and Urban II. who had 
been scholar to St. Bruno (afterward institutor of the Carthusians) at 
Rheims, then a monk at Cluni, and afterward bishop of Ostia, had the 
greatest esteem for our saint. He attended Urban II. into France in 1095, and 
assisted at the council of Tours in 1096. After his return into Italy he 
continued to labor for the sanctification of his soul and that of his flock, till 
not being able any longer to resist his inclination for solitude and 
retirement, he withdrew to mount Cassino, and put on the monastic habit. 
The people of Segni demanded him back; but Oderisus, abbot of mount 
Cassino, and several Cardinals, whose mediation the saint employed, 
prevailed upon the pope to allow his retreat. The abbot Oderisus was 
succeeded by Otho in 1105, and this latter dying in 1107, the monks chose 
bishop Bruno abbot. He was often employed by the pope in important 
commissions, and by his writings labored to support ecclesiastical 
discipline2=48 and to extirpate simony. This vice he looked upon as the 
source of all the disorders which excited the tears of all zealous pastors in 
the Church, by filling the sanctuary with hirelings, whose worldly spirit 


raises an insuperable opposition to that of the gospel. What would this saint 
have said had he seen the collation of benefices, and the frequent 
translations of bishops in some parts, which serve to feed and inflame 
avarice and ambition in those in whom, above all others, a perfect 
disengagement from earthly things and crucifixion of the passions ought to 
lay a foundation of the gospel temper and spirit? Paschal II. formerly a 
monk of Cluni, succeeded Urban II. in the pontificate in 1099. By his order 
St. Bruno having been abbot of mount Cassino about four years, returned to 
his bishopric, having resigned his abbacy, and left his abbatial crosier on the 
altar. He continued faithfully to discharge the episcopal functions to his 
death, which happened at Segni on the 31st of August in 1125. He was 
canonized by Lucius III. in 1183, and his feast is kept in Italy on the 18th of 
July. See his anonymous authentic life, and Leo of Ostia and Peter the 
deacon in their chronicle of mount Cassino, with the notes of Solier the 
Bollandist, t. 4, Julij, p. 471. Also Dom. Maur Marchesi, dean of mount 
Cassino, in his apparatus (prefixed to the works of this saint) printed at 
Venice in 1651; Mabillon, Annal. Bened.1. 70, Ceillier, t. 21, p. 101. 
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St. Vincent of Paul, C. 


FOUNDER OF THE LAZARITES, OR FATHERS OF THE MISSION 


From his edifying life written by Abelly, bishop of Rodez, and again by the 
celebrated continuator of Tournely’s Theological Lectures, Dr. Peter Collet, 
in two volumes, quarto, Nancy, 1748. See also Perrault, Ilommes Illustr. 
Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 8, p. 64, and the bull of his canonization 
published by Clement XII. in 1737, apud Bened. XIV. de canoniz., t. 4, 
Append. p. 363. 


A. D. 1660. 


Even in the most degenerate ages, when the true maxims of the gospel seem 
almost obliterated among the generality of those who profess it, God fails 
not, for the glory of his holy name, to raise to himself faithful ministers to 
revive the same in the hearts of many. Having, by the perfect crucifixion of 
the old man in their hearts, and the gift of prayer, prepared them to become 
vessels of his grace, he replenishes them with the spirit of his apostles that 
they may be qualified to conduct others in the paths of heroic virtue, in 
which the Holy Ghost was himself their interior Master. One of these 
instruments of the divine mercy was St. Vincent of Paul. He was a native of 
Poui, a village near Acqs in Gascony, not far from the Pyrenean mountains. 
His parents, William of Paul and Bertranda of Morass, occupied a very 
small farm of which they were the proprietors, and upon the produce of 
which they brought up a family of four sons and two daughters. The 
children were brought up in innocence, and inured from their infancy to the 
most laborious part of country labor. But Vincent, the third son, gave 
extraordinary proofs of his wit and capacity, and from his infancy showed a 
seriousness and an affection for holy prayer far beyond his age. He spent 
great part of his time in that exercise when he was employed in the fields to 
keep the cattle. That he might give to Christ in the persons of the poor all 
that was in his power, he deprived himself of his own little conveniences 


and necessaries for that purpose in whatever it was possible for him to 
retrench from his own use. This early fervent consecration of himself to 
God, and these little sacrifices which may be compared to the widow’s two 
mites in the gospel, were indications of the sincere ardor with which he 
began to seek God from the first opening of his reason to know and love 
him; and were doubtless a means to draw down upon him from the author 
of these graces other greater blessings. His father was determined by the 
strong inclinations of the child to learning and piety, and the quickness of 
his parts, to procure him a school education. He placed him first under the 
care of the Cordeliers or Franciscan friars at Acqs, paying for his board and 
lodging the small pension of sixty French livres, that is, not six pounds 
English, a year. 

Vincent had been four years at the schools when Mr. Commet, a 
gentleman of that town, being much taken with his virtue and prudence, 
chose him sub-preceptor to his children, and enabled him to continue his 
studies without being any longer a burden to his parents. At twenty years of 
age, in 1596, he was qualified to go to the university of Toulouse, where he 
spent seven years in the study of divinity, and commenced bachelor in that 
faculty. In that city he was promoted to the holy orders of subdeacon and 
deacon in 1598, and of priesthood in 1600, having received the tonsure and 
minor orders a few days before he left Acqs. He seemed already endowed 
with all those virtues which make up the character of a worthy and zealous 
minister of the altar; yet he knew not the full extent of heroic entire self- 
denial, by which a man becomes dead and crucified to all inordinate self- 
will; upon which perfect self-denial are engrafted the total sacrifice of the 
heart to God, perfect humility, and that purity and ardor of divine charity 
which constitute the saint. Vincent was a good proficient in theology and 
other sciences of the schools, and had diligently applied himself to the study 
of the maxims of Christian virtue in the gospel, in the lives of the saints, 
and in the doctrine of the greatest masters of a spiritual life. But there 
remained a new science for him to learn, which was to cost him much more 
than bare study and labor. This consists in perfect experimental and feeling 
sentiments of humility, patience, meekness, and charity; which science is 
only to be learned by the good use of severe interior and exterior trials. This 
is the mystery of the cross, unknown to those whom the Holy Ghost has not 
led into this important secret of his conduct in preparing souls for the great 


works of his grace. The prosperity of the wicked will appear at the last day 
to have often been the most dreadful judgment, and a state in which they 
were goaded on in the pursuit of their evil courses; whilst, on the contrary, 
it will then be manifested to all men that the afflictions of the saints have 
been the greatest effects of divine mercy. Thus, by a chain of temporal 
disasters, did God lay in the soul of Vincent the solid foundation of that 
high virtue to which by his grace he afterward raised him. 

The saint went to Marseilles in 1605, to receive a legacy of five hundred 
crowns which had been left him by a friend who died in that city. Intending 
to return to Toulouse, he set out in a felucca or large boat from Marseilles to 
Narbonne, but was met in the way by three brigantines of African pirates. 
The infidels seeing the Christians refuse to strike their flag, charged them 
with great fury, and on the first onset killed three of their men, and 
wounded every one of the rest; Vincent received a shot of an arrow. The 
Christians were soon obliged to surrender. The first thing the Mahometans 
did was to cut the captain in pieces because he had not struck at the first 
summons, and in the combat had killed one of their men and four or five 
slaves. The rest they put in chains; and continued seven or eight days longer 
on that coast, committing several other piracies, but sparing the lives of 
those that made no resistance. When they had got a sufficient booty they 
sailed for Barbary. Upon landing they drew up an act of their seizure, in 
which they falsely declared that Vincent and his companions had been taken 
on board of a Spanish vessel, that the French consul might not challenge 
them. Then they gave to every slave a pair of loose breeches, a linen jerkin, 
and a bonnet. In this garb they were led five or six times through the city of 
Tunis to be shown; after which they were brought back to their vessel, 
where the merchants came to see them, as men do at the sale of a horse or 
an ox. They examined who could eat well, felt their sides, looked at their 
teeth to see who were of scorbutic habits of body, consequently unlikely for 
very long life; they probed their wounds, and made them walk and run in all 
paces, lift up burdens, and wrestle, to judge of their strength. Vincent was 
bought by a fisherman, who, finding that he could not bear the sea, soon 
sold him again to an old physician, a great chemist and extractor of 
essences, who had spent fifty years in search of the pretended philosopher’s 
stone. He was humane, and loved Vincent exceedingly; but gave him long 
lectures on his alcnemy, and on the Mahometan law, to which he used his 


utmost efforts to bring him over; promising, on that condition, to leave him 
all his riches, and to communicate to him, what he valued much more than 
his estate, all the secrets of his pretended science. Vincent feared the danger 
of his soul much more than all the hardships of his slavery, and most 
earnestly implored the divine assistance against it, recommending himself 
particularly to the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, to which he ever after 
attributed his victory over this temptation. He lived with this old man from 
September 1605 to August 1606, when, by this physician’s death, he fell to 
the share of a nephew of his master, a true man-hater. By resignation to the 
divine will, and confidence in providence, he enjoyed a sweet repose in his 
own heart under all accidents, hardships, and dangers; and by assiduous 
devout meditation on the sufferings of Christ, learned to bear all his 
afflictions with comfort and joy, uniting himself in spirit with his Divine 
Redeemer, and studying to copy in himself his lessons of perfect meekness, 
patience, silence, and charity. This new master sold him in a short time to a 
renegado Christian who came from Nice in Savoy. This man sent him to his 
temat or farm situate on a hot desert mountain. This apostate had three 
wives, of which one, who was a Turkish woman, went often to the field 
where Vincent was digging, and out of curiosity would ask him to sing the 
praises of God. He used to sing to her, with tears in his eyes, the psalm 
Upon the rivers of Babylon, &c. the Salve Regina, and such like prayers. 
She was so much taken with our holy faith, and doubtless with the saintly 
deportment of the holy slave, that she never ceased repeating to her 
husband, that he had basely abandoned the only true religion, till like 
another Caiphas or ass of Balaam, without opening her own eyes to the 
faith, she made him enter into himself. Sincerely repenting of his apostasy, 
he agrees with Vincent to make their escape together. They crossed the 
Mediterranean sea in a small light boat which the least squall of wind would 
overset; and they landed safe at Aigues-Mortes, near Marseilles, on the 28th 
of June, 1607, and thence proceeded to Avignon. The apostate made his 
abjuration in the hands of the vice-legate, and the year following went with 
Vincent to Rome, and there entered himself a penitent in the austere 
convent of the Fate-Ben-Fratelli, who served the hospitals according to the 
rule of St. John of God. 

Vincent received great comfort at the sight of a place most venerable for 
its pre-eminence in the church, which has been watered with the blood of so 


many martyrs, and is honored with the tombs of the two great apostles SS 
Peter and Paul and many other saints. He was moved to tears at the 
remembrance of their zeal, fortitude, humility, and charity, and often 
devoutly visited their monuments, praying earnestly that he might be so 
happy as to walk in their steps, and imitate their virtues. After a short stay at 
Rome, to satisfy his devotion, he returned to Paris, and took up his quarters 
in the suburb of St. Germain’s. There lodged in the same house a 
gentleman, the judge of a village near Bourdeaux, who happened to be 
robbed of four hundred crowns. He charged Vincent with the theft, thinking 
it could be nobody else; and in this persuasion he spoke against him with 
the greatest virulence among all his friends, and wherever he went. Vincent 
calmly denied the fact, saying, “God knows the truth.” He bore this slander 
six years, without making any other defence, or using harsh words or 
complaints, till the true thief being taken up at Bourdeaux on another 
account, to appease his own conscience and clear the innocent he sent for 
this judge, and confessed to him the crime. St. Vincent related this in a 
spiritual conference with his priests, but as of a third person: to show that 
patience, humble silence, and resignation are generally the best defence of 
our innocence, and always the happiest means of sanctifying our souls 
under slanders and persecution; and we may be assured that providence will 
in its proper time justify us, if expedient. 

At Paris Vincent became acquainted with the holy priest Monsieur de 
Berulle, who was afterward cardinal, and at that time was taken up in 
founding the Congregation of the French Oratory. A saint readily discovers 
a soul in which the spirit of God reigns. Berulle conceived a great esteem 
for St. Vincent from his first conversation with him; and to engage him in 
the service of his neighbor, he prevailed with him first to serve as curate of 
the parish of Clichi, a small village near Paris; and soon after to quit that 
employ to take upon him the charge of preceptor to the children of 
Emmanuel de Gondy, count of Joigny, general of the galleys of France. His 
lady, Frances of Silly, a person of singular piety, was so taken with the 
sanctity of Vincent, that she chose him for her spiritual director and 
confessor. In the year 1616, whilst the countess of Joigny was at a country 
seat at Folleville, in the diocess of Amiens, Vincent was sent for to the 
village of Gannes, two leagues from Folleville, to hear the confession of a 
countryman who lay dangerously ill. The zealous priest, by carefully 


examining his penitent, found it necessary to advise him to make a general 
confession, with which the other joyfully complied. The penitent by this 
means discovered that all his former confessions had been sacrilegious for 
want of a due examination of his conscience; and afterward, bathed in tears, 
he declared aloud, in transports of joy before many persons and the 
countess of Joigny herself, that he should have been eternally lost if he had 
not spoken to Vincent. The pious lady was struck with dread and horror to 
hear of such past sacrileges, and to consider the imminent danger of being 
damned in which that poor soul had been; and she trembled lest some others 
among her vassals might have the misfortune to be in the like case. Far 
from the criminal illusion of pride by which some masters and mistresses 
seem persuaded that they owe no care, attention, or provision to those 
whose whole life is employed only to give them the fruit of their sweat and 
labors; she was sensible from the principles both of nature and religion, that 
masters or lords lie under strict ties of justice and charity towards all 
committed to their care; and that they are bound in the first place, as far as it 
lies in their power, to see them provided with the necessary spiritual helps 
for their salvation. But to wave the obligation, what Christian heart can 
pretend to the bowels of charity, and be insensible at the dangers of such 
persons? The virtuous countess felt in her own breast the strongest alarms 
for so many poor souls, which she called her own by many titles. She 
therefore entreated Vincent to preach in the church of Folleville, on the 
feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, in 1617, and fully to instruct the people 
in the great duty of repentance and confession of sins. He did so; and such 
crowds flocked to him to make general confessions that he was obliged to 
call in the Jesuits of Amiens to his assistance. The Congregation of the 
mission dates its first institution from this time, and in thanksgiving for it, 
keeps the 25th of January with great solemnity. 

By the advice of Monsieur de Berulle, St. Vincent left the house of the 
countess in 1617, to employ his talents among the common people in the 
villages of Bresse, where he heard they stood in great need of instruction. 
He prevailed upon five other zealous priests to bear him company, and with 
them formed a little community in the parish of Chatillon in that province. 
He there converted by his sermons the count of Rougemont and many 
others from their scandalous unchristian lives to a state of eminent penance 


and fervor, and in a short time changed the whole face of the country.2~2 


The good countess his patroness was infinitely pleased with his success, 
and gave him sixteen thousand livres to found a perpetual mission among 
the common people in the place and manner he should think fit. But she 
could not be easy herself whilst she was deprived of his direction and 
advice; she therefore employed Monsieur de Berulle, and her brother-in-law 
cardinal de Retz to prevail with him to come to her, and extorted from him a 
promise that he would never abandon the direction of her conscience so 
long as she lived, and that he would assist her at her death. But being 
extremely desirous that others, especially those who were particularly 
entitled to her care and attention, should want nothing that could contribute 
to their sanctification and salvation, she induced her husband to concur with 
her in establishing a company of able and zealous missionaries who should 
be employed in assisting their vassals and farmers. This project they 
proposed to their brother, John Francis of Gondi, the first archbishop of 
Paris, and he gave the college of Bons Enfans for the reception of the new 
community. All things being agreed on St. Vincent took possession of this 
house in April 1625. The count and countess gave forty thousand French 
livres to begin the foundation. 

St. Vincent attended the countess till her pious death, which happened on 
the 23d of June the same year; after which he joined his Congregation. He 
drew up for it certain rules or constitutions which were approved by pope 
Urban VIII, in 1632. King Louis XIII. confirmed the establishment by 
letters patent, which he granted in May the same year; and, in 1633, the 
regular canons of St. Victor gave to this new institute the priory of St. 
Lazarus, which being a spacious building was made the chief house of the 
Congregation, and from it the Fathers of the Mission were often called 
Lazarites or Lazarians. They are not religious men, but a Congregation of 
secular priests, who after two years’ probation make four simple vows, of 
poverty, chastity, obedience, and stability. They devote themselves to labor, 
in the first place, in sanctifying their own souls by the particular holy 
exercises prescribed in their institute; secondly, in the conversion of sinners 
to God; and thirdly, in training up clergymen for the ministry of the altar 
and the care of souls. To attain the first end, their rule prescribes them an 
hour’s meditation every morning, self-examination thrice every day, 


spiritual conferences every week, a yearly retreat of eight days, and silence 
except in the hours allowed for conversation. To comply with the second 
obligation, they are employed eight months every year in missions among 
the country people, staying three or four weeks in each place which they 
visit, every day giving catechism, making familiar sermons, hearing 
confessions, reconciling differences, and performing all other works of 
charity. To correspond with the third end which St. Vincent proposed to 
himself, some of this Congregation undertake the direction of seminaries, 
and admit ecclesiastics or others to make retreats of eight or ten days with 
them, to whom they prescribe suitable exercises; and for these purposes 
excellent rules are laid down by the founder. Pope Alexander VII., in 1662, 
enjoined by a brief, that all persons who receive holy orders in Rome, or in 
the six suffragan bishoprics, shall first make a retreat of ten days under the 
direction of the fathers of this Congregation, under pain of suspension. St. 
Vincent settled his institute also in the seminary of St. Charles in Paris, and 
lived to see twenty-five houses of it founded in France, Piedmont, Poland, 
and other places. 

This foundation, though so extensive and beneficial, could not satisfy the 
zeal of this apostolic man. He by every other means studied to procure the 
relief of others under all necessities, whether spiritual or corporal. For this 
purpose he established many other confraternities, as that called of Charity, 
to attend all poor sick persons in each parish; which institution he began in 
Bresse, and propagated in other places where he made any missions; one 
called of the Dames of the Cross, for the education of young girls; another 
of Dames to serve the sick in great hospitals, as in that of Hotel Dieu in 
Paris. He procured and directed the foundation of several great hospitals as 
in Paris that of foundlings, or those children who, for want of such a 
provision, are exposed to the utmost distress, or to the barbarity of 
unnatural parents; also that of poor old men; at Marseilles the stately 
hospital for the galley-slaves, who, when sick, are there abundantly 
furnished with every help both corporal and spiritual. All these 
establishments he settled under excellent regulations, and supplied with 
large sums of money to defray all necessary expenses. He instituted a 
particular plan of spiritual exercises for those that are about to receive holy 
orders; and others for those who desire to make general confessions, or to 
deliberate upon the choice of a state of life. He also appointed regular 


ecclesiastical conferences on the duties of the clerical state, &c. It must 
appear almost incredible that so many and so great things could have been 
effected by one man, and a man who had no advantage from birth, fortune, 
or any shining qualities which the world admires and esteems. But our 
surprise would be much greater if we could enter into a detail of his 
wonderful actions, and the infinite advantages which he procured others. 
During the wars in Lorrain, being informed of the miseries to which those 
provinces were reduced, he collected charities among pious persons at 
Paris, which were sent thither, to the amount of fifteen or sixteen thousand 
livres, says Abelly; nay, as Collet proves from authentic vouchers, of two 
millions, that is, according to the value of money at that time, considerably 
above one hundred thousand pounds sterling; and he did the like on other 
occasions. He assisted King Louis XIII. at his death, and by his holy advice 
and exhortations that monarch expired in perfect sentiments of piety and 
resignation. Our saint was in the highest favor with the queen regent, Anne 
of Austria, who nominated him a member of the young king’s Council of 
Conscience, and consulted him in all ecclesiastical affairs, and in the 
collation of benefices; which office he discharged ten years. 

Amidst so many and so great employs his soul seemed always united to 
God; in the most distracting affairs it kept, as it were, an eye always open to 
him, in order to converse continually with him. This constant attention to 
him he often renewed, and always when the clock struck, by making the 
sign of the cross (at least secretly with his thumb upon his breast) with an 
act of divine love. Under all crosses, disappointments, and slanders, he 
always preserved a perfect serenity and evenness of mind, which it did not 
seem in the power of the whole world to disturb; for he considered all 
events only with a view to the divine will, and with an entire resignation to 
it, having no other desire but that God should be glorified in all things. 
Whether this was to be done by his own disgrace and sufferings, or by 
whatever other means it pleased the divine majesty, he equally rejoiced. Not 
that he fell into the pretended apathy or insensibility of the proud Stoics, or 
into the impious indifference of the false Mystics, afterwards called 
Quietists, than which nothing is more contrary to true piety, which is always 
tender, affectionate, and most sensible to all the interests of charity and 
religion. This was the character of our saint, who regarded the afflictions of 
all others as his own, sighed continually with St. Paul after that state of 


glory in which he should be united inseparably to his God, and poured forth 
his soul before him with ‘ears over his own and others’ spiritual miseries. 
Having his hope fixed as a firm anchor in God, by an humble reliance on 
the divine mercy and goodness, he seemed raised above the reach of the 
malice of creatures, or the frowns of the world; and he enjoyed a 
tranquillity within his breast which no storms were able to ruffle or disturb. 
So perfect was the mastery which he had gained over his passions, that his 
meekness and patience seemed unalterable, whatever provocations he met 
with. He was never moved by affronts, unless to rejoice secretly under 
them, because he was sure to find in them a hidden treasure of grace, and an 
opportunity of vanquishing himself. This is the fruit of the victory which 
perfect virtue gains over self-love; and it is a more perfect sacrifice to God, 
a surer test of sincere virtue, a more herore victory, and a more glorious 
triumph of the soul to bear a slander, an injurious suspicion, or an unjust 
insult, in silence and patience, than the most shining exterior act of virtue; a 
language often repeated, but little understood or practised among 
Christians. Perfect self-denial, the most profound humility, and an eminent 
spirit of prayer were the means by which St. Vincent attained to this degree 
of perfection; and he most earnestly recommended the same to his disciples. 
Humility he would have them to make the basis of his Congregation, and it 
was the lesson which he never ceased to repeat to them, that they ought to 
study sincerely to conceal even their natural talents. When two persons of 
extraordinary learning and abilities once presented themselves, desiring to 
be admitted into his Congregation, he gave them both a repulse, telling 
them, “Your abilities raise you above our low state. Your talents may be of 
good service in some other place. As for us, our highest ambition is to 
instruct the ignorant, to bring sinners to a spirit of penance, and to plant the 
gospel-spirit of charity, humility, meekness, and simplicity in the hearts of 
all Christians.” He laid it down also as a rule of humility, that, if possible, a 
man ought never to speak of himself or his own concerns, such discourse 
usually proceeding from, and nourishing in the heart, pride and self-love. 
This indeed is a rule prescribed by Confucius, Aristotle, Cato, Pliny, and 
other philosophers; because, say they, for any one to boast of himself is 
always the most intolerable and barefaced pride, and modesty in such 
discourse will be suspected of secret vanity. Egotism, or the itch of 
speaking always of a man’s self, shows he is intoxicated with the poison of 


self-love, refers everything to himself, and is his own centre, than which 
scarce anything can be more odious and offensive to others. But Christian 
humility carries this maxim higher, teaching us to love a hidden life, and to 
lie concealed and buried, as being in ourselves nothingness and sin. 

St. Vincent exerted his zeal against the novelties concerning the article of 
divine grace which sprang up in his time. Michael Baius, doctor and 
professor of divinity at Louvain, advanced a new doctrine concerning the 
grace conferred on man in the two states before and after Adam’s fall, and 
some other speculative points; and pope Pius V. in 1567, condemned 
seventy-six propositions under his name. Some of these, Baius confessed he 
had taught, and these he solemnly revoked and sincerely condemned with 
all the rest in 1580, in presence of F. Francis Toletus, afterward cardinal, 
whom Gregory XIII. had sent for that very purpose to Louvain. Cornelius 
Jansenius and John Verger, commonly called Abbé de St. Cyran, contracted 
a close friendship together during their studies first at Louvain, afterward at 
Paris, and concerted a plan of a new system of doctrine conceming divine 
grace, founded, in part, upon some of the condemned errors of Baius. This 
system Jansenius, by his friend’s advice, endeavored to establish in a book, 
which from St. Austin, the great doctor of grace, he entitled, Augustinus 
After having been bishop of Ipres from 1635 to 1638, he died of the 
pestilence, having never published his book, in the close of which he 
inserted a declaration that he submitted his work to the judgment of the 
Church.2222 Fromond, another Louvanian divine, and abler scholar, and a 
more polite writer, polished the style of this book, and put it in the 
press.222! Verger became director of the nuns of Port-Royal, had read some 
ancient writers on books of devotion, and wrote with ease.2222 But his very 
works on subjects of piety, however neatly written, betray the author’s 
excessive presumption and forbidding self-sufficiency. He became the most 
strenuous advocate for Jansenism, and was detained ten years prisoner in 
the castle of Vincennes. He died soon after he had recovered his liberty, in 
1643. This man had by his reputation gained the esteem of St. Vincent; but 
the saint hearing him one day advance his errors, and add that the Church 
had failed for five or six hundred years past, he was struck with horror, and 
from that moment renounced the friendship of so dangerous a person. When 
these errors were afterward more publicly spread abroad, he strenuously 


exerted himself against them; on which account Gerberon, the Jansenistical 
historian, makes him the butt of his rancor and spleen. But general and 
vague invectives of the enemies to truth are the commendation of his piety 
and zeal.22°3 Our saint’s efforts to destroy that heresy, says Abelly, never 
made him approve a loose morality, which on all occasions he no less 
avoided and abhorred than the errors of the Jansenists. He was particularly 
careful in insisting on all the conditions of true repentance to render it 
sincere and perfect; for want of which he used to say with St. Ambrose, that 
some pretended penitents are rendered more criminal by their sacrilegious 
hypocrisy in the abuse of so great a sacrament, than they were by all their 
former sins. 

In the year 1658 St. Vincent assembled the members of his Congregation 
at St. Lazarus, and gave to every one a small book of rules which he had 
compiled. At the same time he made a pathetic exhortation, to enforce the 
most exact and religious observance of them. This Congregation was again 
approved and confirmed by Alexander VII., and Clement X. St. Vincent 
was chosen by St. Francis of Sales director of his nuns of the Visitation that 
were established at Paris. The robust constitution of the zealous servant of 
God was impaired by his uninterrupted fatigues and austerities. In the 
eightieth year of his age he was seized with a periodical fever, with violent 
night sweats. After passing the night almost without sleep, and in an agony 
of pain, he never failed to rise at four in the morning, to spend three hours 
in prayer, to say mass every day (except on the three first days of his annual 
retreat, according to the custom he had established), and to exert, as usual, 
his indefatigable zeal in the exercises of charity and religion. He even 
redoubled his diligence in giving his last instructions to his spiritual 
children; and recited every day after mass the prayers of the Church for 
persons in their agony, with the recommendation of the soul, and other 
preparatory acts for his last hour. Alexander VII. in consideration of the 
extreme weakness to which his health was reduced, sent him a brief to 
dispense him from reciting his breviary; but before it arrived the servant of 
God had finished the course of his labors, Having received the last 
sacraments and given his last advice, he calmly expired in his chair, on the 
27th of September 1660, being fourscore and five years old. He was buried 
in the church of St. Lazarus in Paris, with an extraordinary concourse and 


pomp. An account of several predictions of this servant of God, and some 
miraculous cures performed by him whilst alive, may be read in his life 
written by Collet,22°4 with a great number of miracles wrought through his 
intercession after his death at Paris, Angiers, Sens, in Italy, &c. Mr. Bonnet, 
superior of the seminary at Chartres, afterward general of the Congregation, 
by imploring this saint’s intercession, was healed instantaneously of an 
inveterate entire rupture, called by the physicians entero-epiplo-celle,22°2 
which had been declared by the ablest surgeons absolutely incurable; this 
miracle was approved by cardinal Noailles. Several like cures of fevers, 
hemorrhages, palsies, dysenteries, and other distempers were juridically 
proved. A girl eight years old, both dumb and lame, was cured by a second 
Novena or nine days’ devotion performed for her by her mother in honor of 
St. Vincent. His body was visited by cardinal Noailles in presence of many 
witnesses, in 1712, and found entire and fresh, and the linen cloths in the 
same condition as if they were new. The tomb was then shut up again. This 
ceremony is usually performed before the beatification of a servant of God, 
though the incorruption of the body by itself is not regarded as a miraculous 
proof at Rome or elsewhere, as Collet remarks.2°° After the ordinary 
rigorous examinations of the conduct, heroic virtues, and miracles of this 
saint at Rome, pope Benedict XIII. performed with great solemnity the 
ceremony of his beatification, in 729. Upon the publication of the brief 
thereof, the archbishop of Paris caused the grave to be again opened. The 
lady marechale of Noailles, the marshal her son, and many other persons 
were present; but the flesh on the legs and head appeared corrupted, which 
alteration from the state in which it was found twenty-seven years before, 
was attributed to a flood of water which twelve years before this had 
overflowed that vault. Miracles continued frequently to be wrought by the 
relics and invocation of St. Vincent. A Benedictin nun at Montmirel, 
afflicted with a violent fever, retention of urine, ulcers, and other disorders, 
her body being swelled to an enormous size, and having been a long time 
paralytic, was perfectly cured all at once by a relic of St. Vincent applied to 
her by Monseigneur Joseph Languet. then bishop of Soissons. Francis 
Richer, in Paris, was healed in a no less miraculous manner. Miss Louisa 
Elizabeth Sackville, an English young lady at Paris, was cured of a palsy by 
performing a novena at the tomb of St. Vincent; which miracle was attested 


in the strongest manner, among others, by Mrs. Hayes, a protestant 
gentlewoman with whom she lodged. Miss Sackville became afterward a 
nun in the French abbey called of the Holy Sacrament, in Paris, lived ten 
years without any return of her former disorder, and died in 1742. St. 
Vincent was canonized in 1737 by pope Clement XII. 

This saint could not display his zeal more to the advantage of his 
neighbor than by awaking Christians from the spiritual lethargy in which so 
many live. He set before their eyes the grievous disorder of lukewarmness 
in the divine service, and explained to them, like another Baptist, the 
necessity and obligations of sincere repentance; for those certainly can 
never be entitled to the divine favor who live in an ambiguous, divided, and 
distracted state of sinning and repenting; of being heathens and Christians 
by turns. Still more dreadful is the state of those who live in habitual sin, 
yet are insensible of their danger, and frightful miseries! Into what 
extravagance, folly, spiritual blindness, and sometimes incredulity, do men’s 
passions often plunge them! To what a degree of madness and stupidity do 
men of the finest natural parts sink, when abandoned by God! or rather 
when they themselves abandon God, and that light which he has set up in 
the world! Let us by tears and prayers implore the divine mercy in favor of 
all blind sinners. 


St. Arsenius, Anchoret 


He was a Roman by birth, and was related to senators. He had been trained 
up in learning and piety, was sincerely virtuous, and well skilled, not only 
in the holy scriptures, but also in the profane sciences, and in the Latin and 
Greek languages and literature. He was in deacon’s orders, and led a retired 
life at home with his sister, in Rome, when the emperor Theodosius the 
Great wanted a person to whom he might intrust the care of his children, 
and desired the emperor Gratian to apply for that purpose to the bishop of 
Rome, who recommended Arsenius. Gratian sent him to Constantinople, 
where he was kindly received by Theodosius, who advanced him to the 
rank of a senator, with orders that he should be respected as the father of his 
children, whose tutor and preceptor he appointed him. No one in the court 
at that time wore richer apparel, had more sumptuous furniture, or was 
attended by a more numerous train of servants than Arsenius; he was 
attended by no fewer than a thousand, all richly clad. Theodosius coming 
one day to see his children at their studies, found them sitting, whilst 
Arsenius talked to them standing. Being displeased thereat, he took from 
them for some time the marks of their dignity, and caused Arsenius to sit, 
and them to listen to him standing. 

Arsenius had always a great inclination to a retired life, which the care of 
his employment and the incumbrances of a great fortune made him desire 
the more ardently; for titles and honors were burthensome to him. At 
length, about the year 390, an opportunity offered itself. Arcadius having 
committed a considerable fault, Arsenius whipped him for it. The young 
prince, resenting the chastisement, grew the more obstinate. Arsenius laid 
hold of this occasion to execute the project he had long before formed of 
forsaking the world. The Lives of the Fathers, both in Rosweide and 
Cotelier, make no mention of this resentment of Arcadius, which 
circumstance is only related by Metaphrastes; on which account it is 
omitted by Tillemont and others. It is most certain that retirement had long 


been the object of the saint’s most earnest wishes and desires; but before he 
left the court, he for a long time begged by earnest prayer to know the will 
of God; and one day making this request with great fervor, he heard a voice, 
saying, “Arsenius, flee the company of men, and thou shalt be saved.” He 
obeyed the call of heaven without delay, and going on board a vessel, sailed 
to Alexandria, and thence proceeded to the desert of Sceté, where he 
embraced an anachoretical life. This happened about the year 394, he being 
in the fortieth year of his age, and having lived eleven years at the court. 
There he renewed his prayers to God, begging to be instructed in the way of 
salvation, having no other desire than to make it his only study to please 
God in all things. Whilst he prayed thus, he again heard a voice which said, 
“Arsenius, flee, hold thy peace, and be quiet; these are the principles of 
salvation,”2224 that is, the main things to be observed in order to be saved. 
Pursuant to the repeated advice or injunction of fleeing and avoiding human 
conversation, he made choice of a very remote cell, and admitted very few 
visits even from his own brethren. When he went to the church, upwards of 
thirty miles distance from his habitation, he would place himself behind one 
of the pillars, the better to prevent his seeing or being seen by any one. 
Theodosius, in great affliction for the loss of him, caused search to be made 
for him both by sea and land; but being soon after called into the West to 
revenge the death of Valentinian II., and to extinguish the rebellion of 
Arbogastus his murderer, and Eugenius, died of a dropsy at Milan in 395. 
Arcadius being left emperor of the East, advanced Rufin, who was the 
prefectus-pretorio, and had been his flattering governor, to the rank of 
prime minister, committing to him the direction not only of his armies, but 
also of the whole empire. He at the same time earnestly desired to call back 
to court his holy master Arsenius, that he might be assisted by his wise and 
faithful counsels. Being informed that he was in the desert of Sceté, he 
wrote to him, recommending himself to his prayers, begging his 
forgiveness, and offering him the disposal of all the tribute of Egypt, that he 
might make a provision for the monasteries and the poor at his discretion; 
but the saint had no other ambition on earth than to be allowed the liberty of 
enjoying his solitude, that he might employ his time in bewailing his sins, 
and in preparing his soul for eternity. He therefore answered the emperor’s 
message only by word of mouth, saying, “God grant us all the pardon of our 


sins; as to the distribution of the money, I am not capable of such a charge, 
being already dead to the world.” When he first presented himself to the 
ancients or superiors of the monks of Sceté, and begged to be allowed to 
serve God under their direction, they recommended him to the care of St. 
John the Dwarf, who, when the rest in the evening sat down to take their 
repast, took his place among them, and left Arsenius standing in the middle 
without taking notice of him. Such a reception was a severe trial to a 
courtier; but was followed by another much rougher; for, in the middle of 
the repast, St. John took a loaf or portion of bread, and threw it on the 
ground before him, bidding him, with an air of indifference, eat if he would. 
Arsenius cheerfully fell on the ground, and in that posture took his meal. St. 
John was so satisfied with his behavior in this single instance, that he 
required no further trial for his admission, and said to his brethren: “Return 
to your cells with the blessing of the Lord. Pray for us. This, person is fit for 
a religious life.” 

Arsenius, after his retreat, only distinguished himself among the 
anchorets by his greater humility and fervor. At first he used, without 
perceiving it, to do certain things which he had practised in the world, 
which seemed to savor of levity or immortification, as, for instance, to sit 
cross-legged, or laying one knee over another. The seniors were unwilling, 
through the great respect they bore him, to tell him of this in a public 
assembly in which they were met to hold a spiritual conference together; 
but abbot Pemen or Pastor made use of this stratagem: He agreed with 
another that he should put himself in that posture; and then he rebuked him 
for his immodesty; nor did the other offer any excuse. Arsenius perceived 
that the reproof was meant for him, and corrected himself of that custom. In 
other respects he appeared from the beginning an accomplished master in 
every exercise of virtue in that venerable company of saints. To punish 
himself for his seeming vanity at court, because he had there gone more 
richly habited than others, his garments were always the meanest of all the 
monks in Sceté. He employed himself on working-days till noon in making 
mats of palm-tree leaves; and he always worked with a handkerchief in his 
bosom, to wipe off the tears which continually fell from his eyes. He never 
changed the water in which he moistened his palm-tree leaves, but only 
poured in fresh water upon it as it wasted. When some asked him one day 
why he did not cast away the corrupted water, he answered, “I ought to be 


punished by this ill smell for the sensuality with which I formerly used 
perfumes when I lived in the world.” To satisfy for former superfluities he 
lived in the most universal poverty, so that in a violent fit of illness having 
occasion for a small sum to procure him some little necessaries, he was 
obliged to receive it in alms, whereupon he gave God thanks for being 
made worthy to be thus reduced to the necessity of asking alms in his name. 
The distemper continued so long upon him that the priest of this desert of 
Sceté caused him to be carried to his apartment contiguous to the church, 
and laid him on a little bed made of the skins of beasts, with a pillow under 
his head. One of the monks coming to see him, was much scandalized at his 
lying so easy, and said, “Is this the abbot Arsenius?” The priest took him 
aside, and asked him what his employment had been in the village before he 
was a monk? The old man answered, “I was a shepherd, and lived with 
much pains and difficulty.” Then the priest said, “Do you see this abbot 
Arsenius? when he was in the world he was the father of the emperors: he 
had a thousand slaves clothed in silk, with bracelets and girdles of gold, and 
he slept on the softest and richest beds. You who was a shepherd, did not 
find in the world the ease which you now enjoy.” The old man, moved by 
these words, fell down, and said, “Pardon me, father, I have sinned; he is in 
the true way of humiliation;” and he went away exceedingly edified. 
Arsenius in his sickness wanting a linen garment, accepted something given 
him in charity, to buy one, saying, “I return thanks to thee, O Lord, for thy 
grace and mercy, in permitting me to receive alms in thy name.” One of the 
emperor’s officers, at another time, brought him the will of a senator, his 
relation, who was lately dead and had left him his heir. The saint took the 
will, and would have torn it to pieces, but the officer threw himself at his 
feet, and begged him not to tear it, saying, such an accident would expose 
him to be tried for his life. St. Arsenius, however, refused the estate, saying, 
“T died before him, and cannot be made his heir.” 

Though no one knew the saint’s fasts, they must have been excessive, as 
the measure of corn, called thallin,22°° sent him for the year, was exceeding 
small; this, however, he managed so well as not only to make it suffice for 
himself, but also to impart some of it to his disciples when they came to 
visit him. When new fruit was brought him he just tasted it, and gave thanks 
to God; but he took so little as to show he did it only to avoid the vanity of 


singularity. Great abstinence makes little sleep to suffice nature. 
Accordingly St. Arsenius often passed the whole night in watching and 
prayer, as we learn from his disciple Daniel. At other times, having watched 
a considerable part of the night, when nature could hold out no longer, he 
would allow himself a short repose, which he took sitting after which he 
resumed his wonted exercises. On Saturday evenings, as the same disciple 
relates, it was his custom to go to prayers at sun-set, and continue in that 
exercise with his hands lifted up to heaven till the sun beat on his face the 
next morning. His affection for the holy exercise of prayer, and his dread of 
the danger of vain-glory, gave him the strongest love of retirement. He had 
two disciples who lived near him, and did all his necessary business abroad. 
Their names were Alexander and Zoilus; he afterward admitted a third, 
called Daniel. All three were famous for their sanctity and discretion, and 
frequent mention is made of them in the histories of the fathers of the 
deserts of Egypt. St. Arsenius would seldom see strangers who came to visit 
him, saying, he would only use his eyes to behold the heavens. 

Theophilus, the patriarch of Alexandria, came one day in company with a 
certain great officer and others to visit him, and begged he would entertain 
them on some spiritual subject for the good of their souls. The saint asked 
them whether they were disposed to comply with his directions; and being 
answered in the affirmative, he replied; “I entreat you, then, that wherever 
you are informed of Arsenius’s abode, you would leave him to himself, and 
Spare yourselves the trouble of coming after him.” On another occasion, 
when the same patriarch sent to know if he would open his door to him if he 
came, St. Arsenius returned for answer, that if he came alone he would; but 
that if he brought others with him he would seek out some other place, and 
would stay there no longer. Melania, a noble Roman lady, travelled as far as 
Egypt only to see Arsenius, and by means of Theophilus, contrived to meet 
him as he was coming out of his cell. She threw herself at his feet. The saint 
said to her, “A woman ought not to leave her house. You have crossed these 
great seas that you may be able to say at Rome that you have seen Arsenius, 
and raise in others a curiosity to come and see me.” Not daring to lift up her 
eyes, as she lay on the ground, she begged he would always remember her 
and pray for her. He answered, “I pray that the remembrance of you be 
blotted out of my mind.” Melania returned to Alexandria in great grief at 
this answer: but Theophilus comforted her, saying, “He only prayed that he 


might forget your person on account of your sex; but as for your soul, doubt 
not but he will pray for you.” 

The saint never visited his brethren, contenting himself with meeting 
them at spiritual conferences. The abbot Mark asked him one day in the 
name of the hermits, why he so much shunned their conversation? The saint 
answered: “God knoweth how dearly I love you all; but I find I cannot be 
both with God and with men at the same time; nor can I think of leaving 
God to converse with men.” This disposition, however, did not hinder him 
from giving short lessons of virtue to his brethren, and several of his 
apophthegms are recorded among those of the ancient fathers. He said 
often, “I have always something to repent of after having conversed with 
men; but have never been sorry for having been silent.” He had frequently 
in his mouth those words which St. Euthymius and St. Bernard used also to 
repeat to themselves, to renew their fervor in the discharge of the 
obligations of their profession: “Arsenius, why hast thou forsaken the 
world, and wherefore art thou come hither?” Being asked one day why he, 
being so well versed in the sciences, sought the instruction and advice of a 
certain monk who was an utter stranger to all human literature? he replied, 
“T am not unacquainted with the learning of the Greeks and Romans; but I 
have not yet learned the alphabet of the science of the saints, whereof this 
seemingly ignorant person is master.” 

Though the saint was excellently versed in sacred learning, and in the 
maxims and practice of perfect Christian virtue, he never would discourse 
on any point of scripture, and chose rather to hear than to instruct or speak, 
making it the first part of his study to divest his mind of all secret opinion 
of himself, or confidence in his own abilities or learning; and this he justly 
called the foundation of humility and all Christian virtue. Evagrius of 
Pontus, who had distinguished himself at Constantinople by his learning, 
and had retired to Jerusalem, and thence into the deserts of Nitria in 385, 
expressed his surprise to our saint, that many very learned men made no 
progress in virtue, whilst many Egyptians who knew not the very letters of 
the alphabet arrived at a high degree of sublime contemplation. To whom 
Arsenius made this answer: “We make no progress in virtue, because we 
dwell in that exterior learning which puffs up the mind; but these illiterate 
Egyptians have a true sense of their own weakness, blindness, and 
insufficiency; by which they are qualified to labor successfully in the 


pursuit of virtue.” This saint used often to cry out to God with tears, in the 
most profound sentiment of humility, “O Lord, forsake me not; I have done 
nothing that can be acceptable in thy sight; but for the sake of thy infinite 
mercy enable and assist me that I may now begin to serve thee faithfully.” 

Nothing is so remarkable or so much spoken of by the ancients 
concerning our saint, as the perpetual tears which flowed from his eyes 
almost without intermission. The source from which they sprung was the 
ardor with which he sighed after the glorious light of eternity, and the spirit 
of compunction with which he never ceased to bewail the sins of his life 
past, and the daily imperfections into which he fell. But nothing was more 
amiable or sweet than these tears of devotion, as appeared in the venerable 
and majestic serenity of his countenance. His example was a proof of what 
the saints assure us concerning the sweetness of the tears of divine love. 
“When you hear tears named,” says St. Chrysostom,2222 “do not represent 
to yourselves any thing grievous or terrible. They are sweeter than any 
carnal delights which the world can enjoy.” St. Austin says to the same 
purpose:22©2 “The tears of devotion are sweeter than the joys of theatres.” 
St. John Climacus unfolds to us at large the incomparable advantages and 
holy pleasure of pious tears, and among other things writes thus:2°°! “I am 
astonished when I consider the happiness of holy compunction; and I 
wonder how carnal men can think it affliction. It contains in it a pleasure 
and spiritual joy as wax does honey. God in an invisible manner visits and 
comforts the heart that is broken with this holy sorrow.” Saint Arsenius 
being asked by a certain person what he must do to deliver himself from a 
troublesome temptation of impure thoughts, the saint gave him this answer, 
—““What did the Midianites do? They decked and adorned their daughters, 
and led them to the Israelites, though they used no violence upon them. 
Those among the servants of God that treated them with severity, and 
revenged their treachery and criminal designs with their blood, put a stop to 
their lewdness. Behave in the same manner with regard to your evil 
thoughts. Repulse them vigorously, and punish yourself for this attempt 
made in yourself owards a revolt.” 

This great saint lived in a continual remembrance and apprehension of 
death and the divine judgment. This made Theophilus, the busy patriarch of 
Alexandria, cry out when he lay on his death-bed in 312: “Happy Arsenius! 


who has had this moment always before his eyes.” His tears did not 
disfigure his countenance, which, from the inward peace and joy of his soul, 
mixed with sweet compunction; and from his assiduous conversation with 
God, appeared to have something angelical or heavenly; being equally 
venerable for a certain shining beauty, and an inexpressible air of majesty 
and meekness, in a fair and vigorous old age. The great and experienced 
master in a contemplative life, St. John Climacus, proposes St. Arsenius as 
an accomplished model, and calls him a man equal to the angels,2° saying 
that he shunned so rigorously the conversation of men, only that he might 
not lose something more precious, which was God, who always filled his 
soul. Our saint called it a capital and indispensable duty of a monk never to 
intermeddle in any temporal concerns, and never to listen to any news of 
the world. He was tall and comely, but stooped a little in his old age; had a 
graceful mien, his hair was all white, and his beard reached down to his 
girdle; but the tears which he shed continually had worm away his 
eyelashes. He was forty years old when he quitted the court, and he lived in 
the same austere manner from that time to the age of ninety-five; he spent 
forty years in the desert of Sceté, except that about the year 395, he was 
obliged to leave it for a short time, on account of an irruption of the Mazici, 
a barbarous people of Lybia; but the plunderers were no sooner returned 
home but he hastened back to his former solitude, where he remained till a 
second inroad of the same barbarians, in which they massacred several 
hermits, compelled him entirely to forsake this abode about the year 434. 
He retired weeping to the rock of Troé, called also Petra, over against 
Memphis, and ten years after, to Canopus near Alexandria; but not being 
able to bear the neighborhood of that great city, he stayed here only three 
years; then returned to Troé, where he died two years after. Knowing that 
his end was drawing near he said to his disciples,—“One only thing I beg of 
your charity, that when I am dead I may be remembered in the holy 
sacrifice. If in my life I have done any thing that is accepted by God, 
through his mercy, that I shall now find again.” They were much grieved to 
hear him speak as if they were going soon to lose him. Upon which he said, 
“My hour is not yet come. I will acquaint you of it; but you shall answer at 
the tribunal of Christ, if you suffer any thing belonging to me to be kept as a 
relic.” They said with tears (being solicitous for a funeral procession), 


“What shall we do alone, father? for we know not how to bury the dead.” 
The saint answered, “Tie a cord to my feet, and drag my carcass to the top 
of the mountain, and there leave it.” His brethren seeing him weep in his 
agony, said to him, “Father, why do you weep? are you like others, afraid to 
die?” The saint answered, “I am seized with great fear: nor has this dread 
ever forsaken me from the time I first came into these deserts.” The saints 
all serve God in fear and trembling, in the constant remembrance of his 
judgment; but this is always accompanied with a sweet confidence in his 
infinite love and mercies. The Holy Ghost indeed so diversifies his gifts and 
graces as to make these dispositions more sensible in some than in others. 
Notwithstanding this fear, St. Arsenius expired in great peace, full of faith, 
and of that humble confidence which perfect charity inspires, about the year 
449. He was ninety-five years old, of which he had spent fifty-five in the 
desert. Abbot Pemen having seen him expire, said with tears, “Happy 
Arsenius! who have wept for yourself so much here on earth! Those who 
weep not here shall weep eternally hereafter.” This saint was looked upon 
by the most eminent monks of succeeding ages as a most illustrious pattern 
of their state. The great St. Euthymius endeavored in all his exercises to 
form himself upon the model of his life, and to copy in himself his humility, 
his meekness and constant evenness of mind, his abstinences and watching, 
his compunction and tears, his love of retirement, his charity, discretion, 
fervor, assiduous application to prayer, and that greatness of soul which 
appeared with so much lustre in all his actions. The name of St. Arsenius 
occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 19th of July. See his life written by 
St. Theodore the Studite; and another in Metaphrastes; also the Lives of the 
Fathers of the Desert, in Rosweide and D’ Andilly, t. 2, p. 183, collated with 
a very fair ancient MS. probably of Saint Edmund’s-bury, more ample than 
that published by Rosweide, in the hands of Mr. Martin, attorney at law in 
Palgrave, in Suffolk. See likewise the Apophthegms of the Fathers in 
Cotelier’s Monumenta Ecclesia Grece; the collections and remarks of 
Pinius the Bollandist, Jul. t. 4, p. 605, and F. Marian, Vies des Péres des 
Déserts d’Orient, t. 3, p. 284 ad 339. 


St. Symmachus, Pope, C. 


He was a native of Sardinia, and archdeacon of the Roman church under 
pope Anastasius, and succeeded him in the holy see in 498. Festus, the 
patrician, had been gained by Anastasius, emperor of Constantinople, and a 
protector of the Eutychians, to endeavor to procure from pope Anastasius a 
confirmation of the Henoticon of Zeno, an imperial edict in favor of those 
heretics, as Theophanes relates. That pope dying, Festus, by bribes, gained 
several voices to raise Laurence, archpriest of St. Praxedes, to the 
pontificate. They were both ordained the same day; Symmachus in the 
basilic of Constantine, and Laurence in that of our lady. Theodoric, king of 
Italy, though an Arian, ordered that election should take place which was 
first, and made by the greater number. By this rule Symmachus was 
acknowledged lawful pope. He called a council at Rome of seventy-three 
bishops, and sixty-seven priests, which, to prevent cabals and factions in the 
elections of popes, ordained that if any one promised his vote to another, or 
deliberated in any assembly upon that subject, whilst the pope is living, he 
should be deposed and excommunicated; and that after the pope’s death that 
person should be duly elected who had a majority of the voices of the 
clergy. Laurence subscribed these decrees the first among the priests,22°% 
and was afterward made bishop of Nocera. Soon after, some of the clergy 
and senators, by the contrivance of Festus and Probinus, privately recalled 
Laurence to Rome, and renewed the schism, which is by many historians 
reckoned the first that happened in that church, though Novatian had 
attempted to form one. The schismatics accused Symmachus of many 
crimes, and king Theodoric commanded a synod should be held at Rome 
upon that occasion. The bishops of Liguria, Emilia, and Venetia took 
Ravenna in their way to Rome, and strongly represented to the king, that the 
pope himself ought to call the council, which right he enjoyed both by the 
primacy of his see, derived from St. Peter, and by the authority of councils; 
also, that there never had been an intsance of his being subjected to the 


judgment of his inferiors.22°4 The king showed them the pope’s letters by 
which he agreed to, and summoned the council. Indeed the pontifical says, 
that Symmachus assembled this council.22© 

The synod met at Rome in September, 501, and declared pope 
Symmachus acquitted of the accusations entered against him, condemning 
to be punished as schismatics any who should celebrate mass without his 
consent; but pardoning those who had raised the schism, provided they gave 
satisfaction to the pope.22©° When this decree was carried into Gaul, all the 
bishops were alarmed at it; and they charged Saint Avitus, bishop of 
Vienne, to write about it in the name of them all. He addressed his letter to 
Faustus and Symmachus. two patricians who had both been consuls, 
complaining that when the Pope had been accused before the prince, the 
bishops, instead of opposing such an injustice, had taken upon them to 
judge him: “For,” says he, “it is not easy to apprehend how the superior can 
be judged by his inferiors, especially the head of the Church.” However, he 
commends the council for bearing testimony to his innocence, and earnestly 
entreats the senate to maintain the honor of the Church, and not to suffer the 
flocks to rise up against their pastors. The famous deacon Paschasius, a man 
eminent for his great alms-deeds and other good works, had the misfortune 
blindly to abet this schism to the latter end of his life; for which St. Gregory 
the Great relates, upon the authority of a certain revelation,22© that he was 
detained in purgatory after his death, but delivered by the prayers of St. 
Germanus, bishop of Capua. Ceillier thinks that he repented only in his last 
moments;22°8 or, that simplicity of heart extenuated his sin. Paschasius 
wrote a learned book on the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, though the two 
books on that subject which now bear his name, are the work of Faustus of 
Riez. 

Pope Symmachus wrote to the emperor Anastasius declaring that he 
could not hold communion with him so long as he maintained that of 
Acacius. That prince expected such a menace from the zeal of the pope, and 
therefore he had not written to him upon his promotion, according to 
custom. He also accused him of Manicheism, though Symmachus had 
banished the Manichees out of Rome; and he did not cease to thwart the 
pope, dreading his known zeal against his favorite sect of the Acephali. 
Symmachus composed an apology against this emperor, in which he shows 


the dignity of the Christian priesthood.22©2 He wrote to the Oriental bishops, 
exhorting them to suffer banishment and all persecutions rather than to 
betray the divine truth.22“2 King Thrasimund having banished many 
Catholic African bishops into Sardinia, pope Symmachus sent them 
annually both clothes and money; and there is still extant among the works 
of Ennodius a letter which this pope sent to comfort them. He accompanied 
it with some relics of the martyrs SS. Nazarius and Romanus. He redeemed 
many captives; and gave one hundred and seventy-nine pounds of silver in 
Ornaments to several churches in Rome; and to the chapel of the holy cross, 
a gold cross of ten pound weight, in which he inclosed a piece of the true 
cross. On a ciborium, that is, in the language of that time, a tabernacle, 
which he gave to St. Paul’s church, he caused to be engraved the figures of 
our Saviour and the twelve apostles. He instituted that the hymn of divine 
praise called the Gloria in Excelsis should be sung on every Sunday, and on 
the festivals of martyrs, as the pontifical testifies. He filled the papal chair 
fifteen years and eight months; and died on the 19th of July, 514. See his 
letters, the councils, and Anastasius Bibl. Also F. Amort’s Diss. on the 
cause of pope Symmachus, printed at Bologna in 1758. 


St. Macrina, Virgin 


She was the eldest of all the ten children of St. Basil the elder, and St. 
Emmelia; and being trained up in excellent sentiments of piety, after the 
death of her father, consecrated her virginity by vow to God, and was a 
great assistant to her mother in educating her younger brothers and sisters. 
St. Basil the Great, St. Peter of Sebaste, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and the rest, 
learned from her their early contempt of the world, dread of its dangers, and 
application to prayer and the word of God. When they were sent abroad for 
their improvement, Macrina induced her mother to concur with her in 
founding two monasteries, one for men, the other for women, at a little 
distance from each other, on their own estate, near Ibora in Pontus. That of 
men was first governed by St. Basil, afterward by St. Peter. Macrina drew 
up the rules for the nunnery with admirable prudence and piety, and 
established in it the love and spirit of the most universal poverty, and 
disengagement from the world, mortification, humility, assiduous prayer, 
and singing of psalms. God was pleased to afflict her with a most painful 
cancer: which at length her mother cured by making, at her request, the sign 
of the cress upon the sore; only a black spot remained ever after upon the 
part that had been affected. 

After the death of St. Emmelia, Macrina disposed of all that was left of 
their estate in favor of the poor, and lived herself, like the rest of the nuns, 
on what she earned by the labor of her hands. Her brother Basil died in the 
beginning of the year 379, and she herself fell ill eleven months after. St. 
Gregory of Nyssa, making her a visit, after eight years’ absence, found her 
sick of a raging fever, lying on two boards, one of which served for her bed, 
and the other for her pillow. He was exceedingly comforted by her pious 
discourses, and animated by the fervor and ardent sighs of divine love and 
penance, by which she prepared herself for her last hour. She calmly 
expired, after having armed herself with the sign of the cross. Such was the 
poverty of the house that nothing was found to cover her corpse when it 


was Carried to the grave, but her old hood and coarse veil; but St. Gregory 
threw over it his episcopal cloak. She had worn about her neck a fillet, on 
which hung an iron cross and a ring. St. Gregory gave the cross to a nun 
named Vestiana, but kept himself the ring, in which the metal was hollow, 
and contained in it a particle of the true cross. Araxus, bishop of the place, 
and St. Gregory led up the funeral procession, which consisted of the 
clergy, the monks, and nuns, in two separate choirs. The whole company 
walked singing psalms, with torches in their hands. The holy remains were 
conveyed to the church of the Forty Martyrs, a mile distant from the 
monastery, and were deposited in the same vault with the saint’s mother. 
Prayers were offered up for them both. St. Macrina died in December, 379; 
but is commemorated both by the Latins and Greeks on the 19th of July. 
This account is given us by St. Gregory of Nyssa, in the funeral discourse 
he made upon her, t. 2, p. 149. Add the remarks of F. Bosch, the Bollandist, 
t. 4, Julij, p. 589. 


July 20" 


St. Joseph Barsabas, C. 


He was one of the seventy-two disciples of our Lord, and was put in 
competition with St. Matthias to succeed the traitor Judas in the 
apostleship.22 St. Chrysostom2222 remarks that St. Joseph was not 
displeased, but rejoiced in the Lord to see the preference given to St. 
Matthias. After the dispersion of the disciples he preached the gospel to 
many nations; and among other miracles, drank poison without receiving 
any hurt, as Papias, and from him Eusebius, testify.22“2 This saint, from his 
extraordinary piety was surnamed the Just. 

The lives of the apostles and primitive Christians were a miracle in 
morals, and a sensible effect of almighty grace. Burning with holy zeal, 
they had no interest on earth but that of the divine honor, which they sought 
in all things; and being warmed with the expectation of an eternal kingdom, 
they were continually discoursing of it, and comforting one another with the 
hopes of possessing it; and they did little else but prepare to die. Thus by 
example, still more than by words, they subdued their very enemies to the 
faith, and brought them to a like spirit and practice. Their converts, by a 
wonderful change of manners, became in a moment new creatures. Those 
who had been the most bitter enemies, long bent to lust and passion, 
became the most loving, forgiving, and chaste persons in the world. Has 
grace wrought in us so perfect a conversion? Do our lives glorify God’s 
name in this manner, by a spirit and practice agreeable to the principles of 
our divine faith? 


St. Margaret, V. M. 


According to the ancient Martyrologies, she suffered at Antioch in Pisidia, 
in the last general persecution. She is said to have been instructed in the 
faith by a Christian nurse, to have been persecuted by her own father, a 
priest of the idols; and after many torments, to have gloriously finished her 
martyrdom by the sword. Her name occurs in the Litany inserted in the old 
Roman order, and in the most ancient calendars of the Greeks. From the 
east her veneration was exceedingly propagated in England, France, and 
Germany, in the eleventh century, during the holy wars. Her body is now 
kept at Monte-Fiascone in Tuscany. Vida, the glory of the Christian muses, 
has honored St. Margaret who is one of the tutelar saints of Cremona, his 
native city, with two hymns; begging of God through her prayers, not long 
life, riches, or honors, but the grace of a happy death and a holy life, that he 
might be admitted, with a devout and pious heart, to praise God in the choir 
of his holy servants. See his hymns, and Pinius the Bollandist, Julij, t. 5, p. 
28. 


St.s Justa and Rufina, MM. 


These holy martyrs were two Christian women at Seville in Spain, who 
maintained both themselves and many poor persons by selling earthenware. 
A fervent soul finds in the most ordinary course of life occasions of 
exercising many heroic acts of virtue, and makes every ordinary action a 
perfect holocaust by performing it with a most ardent desire of pleasing 
God with the entire sacrifice of itself. Such were the lives of these two 
faithful servants of God in the world. So perfect a virtue deserved to be 
honored with the crown of martyrdom. Though these saints gave all their 
substance to the poor, and were desirous to serve every one for the 
edification of their souls, yet no motives could draw them into any criminal 
condescension. Not to concur to the idolatrous superstitions, they refused to 
sell vessels for the use of heathenish sacrifices. The Pagans, offended at 
their religious scruple, when Dioclesian’s edicts renewed the persecution, 
broke all the ware in their shop, and impeached them for their faith before 
the governor. The prefect, after they had boldly confessed Christ, 
commanded them to be stretched on the rack, and their sides in the 
meantime to be torn with iron hooks. An idol was placed near the rack with 
incense, that if they would offer sacrifice, they should be that moment 
released; but their fidelity was not to be shaken Justa expired on the rack: 
which, when the judge saw, he ordered Rufin to be strangled, and their 
bodies to be burnt. They suffered in the year 304. See their acts published 
by Maldonat; also Ado, Usuard, &c. 


St. Ceslas C. of the Order of St. Dominic 


He was of the house of the counts of Odrovans, and brother to St. Hyacinth, 
and lived near Cracow in Poland. Having devoted himself to God in an 
ecclesiastical state, he became eminent for piety, learning, and the 
innocence of his manners. He was first instituted to a canonry at Cracow, 
but afterward promoted to be conservator of Sendomir. His riches he 
employed on the poor, leading himself a most abstemious penitential life. 
Happening to accompany his uncle Yvo Konski, chancellor of Poland, into 
Italy, he received at Rome, together with St. Hyacinth, the habit of St. 
Dominic from the hands of that holy founder in 1218. Returning into 
Germany and Poland, he preached penance with wonderful fruit. In 1222 he 
founded at Prague a convent of one hundred and twenty-six friars, in which 
Andrew, the bishop of Prague, took the religious habit, having first, with the 
consent of pope Honorius III. resigned his see. St. Ceslas built in the same 
city a nunnery of the same order, in which, soon after his death, queen 
Margaret, daughter of Leopold, archduke of Austria, and widow of Henry, 
king of the Romans, professed herself, out of humility, a lay-sister. The 
saint sent Adrian with twenty-six other friars of his order to preach the faith 
in Bosnia, where they all received the crown of martyrdom. St. Ceslas 
himself preached in Silesia, and resided long at Breslaw. He directed St. 
Hedwiges in the paths of Christian perfection, was endowed with the gifts 
of prophecy and miracles, and filled the northern kingdoms with many 
eminent servants of God. 

In 1240 the Tartars, marching from Asia with an army of five hundred 
thousand men, fell like a torrent on the West, and spread universal 
desolation over Russia, Bulgaria, Sclavonia, Poland, and Hungary, to the 
borders of Germany. They slew Henry II., surnamed the Pious, duke of 
Silesia, in a great battle at Wolstadt in 1241, and marched against Breslaw, 
his capital. The inhabitants burned or hid their most precious effects, and, 
abandoning the city to the enemy, shut themselves up in the citadel. St. 


Ceslas bore them company to assist and comfort them, and never ceased 
with tears to implore the divine protection. God was pleased to hear his 
prayers. When the barbarians had made a breach, and were preparing to 
scale the walls, the saint coming from offering the divine mysteries 
appeared upon the walls, and at the same time a globe of fire fell from the 
heavens upon the camp of the infidels, which it filled with confusion and 
terror. In the meantime the Christians made a sally, and the numberless 
troops of the barbarians perceiving that heaven visibly fought against them, 
whilst many were perishing by the flame, betook themselves to flight, and 
abandoned their enterprise. Thus they who had overturned so many thrones, 
and trampled to the ground so many powerful armies, saw themselves 
tumbled down from their victories and pride by the prayer of one humble 
servant of God, who renewed on this occasion the miracles of Elias and 
Eliseus. The circumstances of this wonderful deliverance are authentically 
attested by ancient records, still preserved among the public archives of the 
city of Breslaw, and are related by Martin Cromer, bishop of Heilsberg or 
Warmia, in his history of Poland, Longinus, and other historians of the 
northern kingdoms. St. Ceslas died in July, the following year, 1242. His 
relics are preserved in a Stately chapel at Breslaw. The immemorial 
veneration of his name was approved by Clement XI. in 1713. See Touron, 
Vie de St. Dominique, p. 622; Bzovius, t. 13; Longinus in Hist. Polonie; 
Matthias de Miacovia, in Chronicis Polonie, et Benedict XIV. de 
Canoniz.1. 2, c. 34, p. 264. 


St. Aurelius, Archbishop of Carthage, C. 


He was archdeacon of Carthage, when, in 388, he was promoted to the 
archiepiscopal dignity of that see, to which was annexed a jurisdiction little 
inferior to that of a patriarch over all the metropolitans of the different 
provinces of Africa. He cultivated a strict friendship with St. Austin, held 
several councils against the Donatists, and was the first that condemned 
Celestius the Pelagian in a council held in 412, and Pelagius himself in 
another council in 416. He anathematized their heresy before St. Austin 
entered the lists against it. St. Aurelius died in 423. He is highly extolled by 
St. Fulgentius,22“4 and is mentioned in the African Calendar of the fifth age 
on the 20th of July. See the Acts of the Councils of Carthage, Baronius 
Baillet, &c. 


St. Ulmar, or Wulmar, Abbot of Samer 


THREE MILES FROM BOULOGNE 


He was nobly born at Sylviaco in the territory of Boulogne in Picardy. 
Renouncing the world in his youth, he entered himself a brother in the 
abbey of Hautmont in Haynault, where it was his employment to keep the 
cattle, and to hew wood for the community. He was distinguished for his 
eminent spirit of prayer, and being compelled by obedience to receive holy 
orders, was promoted to the priesthood. He after this obtained leave to live 
alone in a hermitage near mount Cassel, and afterward in 688 founded in a 
wood upon his father’s estate in Sylviaco in the Boulognois, the abbey of 
Samer, corruptly so called for St. Ulmar’s, at present of the Congregation of 
St. Maur. St. Ulmar founded a nunnery at Vileria, now Wiere aux bois, a 
mile from his own monastery, in which he placed his niece Bertana abbess. 
Ceadwalla, king of the West-Saxons, passing that way in his journey to 
Rome to receive baptism, conferred on St. Ulmar a notable largess toward 
carrying on his foundation. In close retirement in his hermitage near mount 
Cassel, the saint preserved himself always free from worldly passions by 
flying from the occasions which chiefly excite them, and by withdrawing 
from the great scene of earthly business, envy, avarice, and strife. Here 
shutting out the busy swarm of vain images which besets us in the world, he 
inured his mind to happy recollection and heavenly contemplation. In this 
sweet repose he daily advanced in fervor and divine charity till he was 
called to the joys of his Lord on the 20th of July, 710. He was glorified by 
miracles, and is named in the Roman and other Martyrologies on the 20th 
of July. On the 17th of June his relics were conveyed to Boulogne for fear 
of the plunder of the Normans; and from thence to the abbey of St. Peter’s 
at Ghent, where they were burnt by the fury of the Calvinists in the 
sixteenth century. See his life written soon after his death in Mabillon, Act. 
Bened. t. 3, p. 237; and more full, with new remarks, by Cuper the 
Bollandist, Jul. t. 5, p. 81. 


St. Jerom AEmiliani, C. 


FOUNDER OF THE CONGREGATION OF REGULAR CLERGY OF SOMASCHA 


He was born at Venice of a patrician family; and, in the most troublesome 
times of the republic, served in the troops from his childhood. Whilst he 
was governor of the new castle in the mountains of Tarviso, he was taken 
prisoner, cast into a dungeon, and loaded with chains. His sufferings he 
sanctified by penance and prayer; and being delivered by the miraculous 
protection of the mother of God, arriving at Tarviso, he hung up his chains 
before an altar consecrated to God under the invocation of the Blessed 
Virgin, and, returning to Venice, devoted himself to the exercises of prayer 
and all virtues. At that time a famine and a contagious distemper having 
reduced many families to the greatest distress, he laid himself out in 
relieving all, but was particularly moved with compassion for abandoned 
orphans. These he gathered in a house which he hired, clothed and fed them 
at his own expense, and instructed them himself with unwearied zeal in the 
Christian doctrine and in all virtue. By the advice of St. Cajetan and others, 
he passed to the continent and erected like hospitals for orphans at Brescia, 
Bergamo, and other places; and others for the reception of penitent women. 
At Somascha, on the frontiers of the Venetian dominions, between Bergamo 
and Milan, he founded a house which he destined for the exercises of those 
whom he received into his Congregation, and in which he long resided. 
From this house it took its name; though it was sometimes called St. 
Mayeul’s, titular of a college at Pavia, which St. Charles Borromeo put 
under his direction. 

The instruction of youth and young clergymen became also an object of 
his zeal in his foundations, and continues still to be in his institute. The 
brothers, during the life of the founder, were all laymen, and it was only 
approved as a pious Congregation. The holy founder died at Somascha on 
the 8th of February, 1537, of a contagious distemper which he had caught 
by attending the sick. He was beatified by Benedict XIV.; and canonized by 


Clement XIII. An office in his honor was appointed for the 20th of July, by 
a decree of the holy see published in 1769. Three years after his death, in 
1540, his Congregation was declared a religious Order by Paul III., and 
confirmed under the rule of St. Augustine by St. Pius V. in 1571, and again 
by Sixtus V. in 1586. It has no houses out of Italy and the Catholic Swiss 
Cantons. It is divided into three provinces, of Lombardy, Venice, and Rome. 
The general is chosen every three years out of each province in its turn. See 
his life written in Latin by Aug. Turtura, Milan, 1620, 8vo., and Helyot, 
Histoire des Ord. Rel. t. 4, c. 33. 


July 215 


St. Praxedes, Virgin 


She was daughter of Pudens, a Roman senator, and sister to St. Pudentiana, 
and in the days of pope Pius I. and the emperor Antoninus Pius, edified the 
church of Rome by the bright lustre of her virtues. All her great riches she 
employed in relieving the poor and the necessities of the Church. By the 
comfort and succors which she afforded the martyrs she endeavored to 
make herself partaker of their crowns, and she lived in the assiduous 
exercise of prayer, watching, and fasting. She died in peace and was buried 
near her sister on the Salarian road. Bede and other martyrologists style her 
a virgin. An old title or parish church in Rome bearing her name is 
mentioned in the life of pope Symmachus. It was repaired by Adrian I. and 
Paschal I., and lastly by St. Charles Borromeo, who took from it his title of 
cardinal. 

The primitive Christians lived only for heaven, and in every step looked 
up to God, regardless of all lower pursuits or meaner advantages that could 
interfere with their great design of knowing and loving him. This constant 
attention to God awed them in their retirements; this gave life and wings to 
their devotion, and animated them to fervor in all their actions; this carried 
them through the greatest difficulties and temptations, and supported them 
under all troubles and afflictions. 


St. Zoticus, M. 


BISHOP OF COMANA IN CAPPADOCIA 


He first detected, zealously confuted, and condemned the errors and 
impostures of the Cataphryges or Montanists with their false prophecies, as 
Eusebius mentions. To this triumph over heresy and imposture he added the 
crown of martyrdom, which he received in the persecution of Severus, 
about the year 204. See Eusebius, b. 5, c. 16, and the ancient martyrologies. 


St. Barhadbesciabas, Deacon, M. 


In the fifteenth year of the great persecution raised in Persia by king Sapor 
II., by the command of Sapor Tamsapor governor of Adiabene, 
Barhadbesciabas, the zealous deacon of the city of Arbela, was 
apprehended and put on the rack. Whilst he was tormented, the officers 
continually cried out to him, “Worship water and fire, and eat the blood of 
beasts, and you shall be immediately set at liberty.” But the blessed deacon 
Barhadbesciabas showed, by the cheerfulness of his countenance, that the 
interior joy of his happy soul overcame the torments he felt in his body. He 
often said to the judge, “Neither you nor your king, nor any manner of 
torments shall ever be able to separate me from the love of Jesus: Him 
alone have I served from my infancy to this old age.” The tyrant at length 
condemned him to be beheaded, and commanded Agheus, an apostate 
Christian nobleman, to be his executioner. The holy deacon stood bound 
waiting with joy for the happy moment which was to associate him to the 
angels; but Agheus trembled so as not to be able to give the blow. He 
struck, however, seven times at the martyr’s neck, and not being able to 
sever his head from his body, ran his sword into his bowels; of which 
wound the holy deacon expired soon after. The judge set guards to watch 
the blessed corpse; but two clerks carried it off in the night, and buried it 
after the Roman fashion. He suffered on the 20th day of the month of July, 
in the year 354, of Sapor II. 45. See his genuine Chaldaic acts in Assemani, 
tly peg. 


St. Victor of Marseilles, M. 


The emperor Maximian, reeking with the blood of the Thebean legion, and 
many other martyrs whom he had massacred in different parts of Gaul, 
arrived at Marseilles, the most numerous and flourishing church in those 
provinces. The tyrant breathed here nothing but slaughter and fury, and his 
coming filled the Christians with fear and alarms. In this general 
consternation, Victor, a Christian officer in the troops, went about in the 
night time from house to house visiting the faithful, and inspiring them with 
contempt of a temporal death and the love of eternal life. He was surprised 
in this action, so worthy a soldier of Jesus Christ, and brought before the 
prefects Asterius and Eutychius, who exhorted him not to lose the fruit of 
all his services and the favor of his prince for the worship of a dead man; so 
they called Jesus Christ. He answered, that he renounced those recompenses 
if he could not enjoy them without being unfaithful to Jesus Christ, the 
eternal Son of God, who vouchsafed to become man for our salvation, but 
who raised himself from the dead, and reigns with the Father, being God 
equally with him. The whole court heard him with tumultuous shouts of 
indignation and rage. However, the prisoner being a person of distinction, 
the prefects sent him to Maximian himself. The incensed countenance of an 
emperor did not daunt the champion of Christ; and the tyrant seeing his 
threats to have no effect upon him, commanded him to be bound hands and 
feet and dragged through all the streets of the city, exposed to the blows and 
insults of the populace. Every one of the heathens seemed to think it a crime 
not to testify their false zeal, by offering some indignity or other to the 
martyr. Their design was to intimidate the Christians, but the example of the 
martyr’s resolution served to encourage them. 

Victor was brought back bruised and bloody to the tribunal of the 
prefects, who thinking his resolution must have been weakened by his 
sufferings, began to blaspheme our holy religion, and pressed him again to 
adore their gods. But the martyr filled with the Holy Ghost, and encouraged 


by his presence in his soul, expressed his respect for the emperor and his 
contempt of their gods, adding, “I despise your deities, and confess Jesus 
Christ: inflict upon me what torments you please.” The two prefects only 
disagreed about the choice of the tortures. After a warm contest Eutychius 
withdrew, and left the prisoner to Asterius, who commanded him to be 
hoisted on the rack, and most cruelly tortured a long time. The martyr, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, asked patience and constancy of God, whose 
gift he knew it to be. Jesus Christ appeared to him on the rack, holding a 
cross in his hands, gave him his peace, and told him that he suffered in his 
servants, and crowned them after their victory. These words dispelled both 
his pains and his grief; and the tormentors being at last weary, the prefect 
ordered him to be taken down, and thrown into a dark dungeon. At 
midnight God visited him by his angels; the prison was filled with a light 
brighter than that of the sun, and the martyr sung with the angels the praises 
of God. Three soldiers who guarded the prison, seeing this light, were 
surprised at the miracle, and casting themselves at the martyr’s feet asked 
his pardon, and desired baptism. Their names were Alexander, Longinus, 
and Felician. The martyr instructed them as well as time would permit, sent 
for priests the same night, and going with them to the sea-side he led them 
out of the water, that is, was their godfather, and returned with them again 
to his prison. 

The next morning Maximian was informed of the conversion of the 
guards, and, in a transport of rage, sent officers to bring them all four before 
him in the middle of the market-place. The mob loaded Victor with injuries, 
and would fain have compelled him to bring back his converts to the 
worship of their gods; but he said, “I cannot undo what is well done.” And 
turning to them he encouraged them saying, “You are still soldiers; behave 
with courage, God will give you victory. You belong to Jesus Christ, be 
faithful. An immortal crown is prepared for you.” The three soldiers 
persevered in the confession of Jesus Christ, and by the emperor’s orders 
were forthwith beheaded. Victor prayed in the mean time with tears that he 
might, by being united with them in their happy death, be presented in their 
glorious company before God; but after having been exposed to the insults 
of the whole city as an immovable rock lashed with the waves, and been 
beaten with clubs and scourged with leather thongs, he was carried back to 
prison, where he continued three days, recommending to God _ his 


martyrdom with many tears. After that term the emperor called him again 
before his tribunal, and having caused a statue of Jupiter, with an altar and 
incense, to be placed by him, he commanded the martyr to offer incense to 
the idol. Victor went up to the profane altar, and by a stroke of his foot 
threw it down. The emperor ordered the foot to be forthwith chopped off; 
which the saint suffered with great joy, offering to God these first fruits of 
his body. A few moments after, the emperor condemned him to be put under 
the grindstone of a handmill, and crushed to death. The executioners turned 
the wheel, and when part of his body was bruised and crushed, the mill 
broke down. The saint still breathed a little; but his head was immediately 
ordered to be cut off. His and the other three bodies were thrown into the 
sea, but being cast ashore were buried by the Christians in a grotto hewn out 
of a rock. The author of the acts adds, “They are honored to this day with 
many miracles, and many benefits are conferred by God and our Lord Jesus 
Christ on those who ask them through their merits.” 

In the fifth century Cassian22” built a great monastery near the tomb of 
this saint, which afterward received the rule of St. Bennet, but was 
afterward secularized by Benedict XIV. The relics of St. Victor remain in 
that church, the most ancient in all France, full of illustrious monuments of 
primitive saints. Some part of the relics of St. Victor was conveyed to Paris 
and laid in a chapel built in his honor, which soon after, in the reign of 
Louis VI., was enlarged, and the royal monastery of regular canons founded 
there, which bears the name of this saint, its glorious patron.22 This 
institute and abbey were commenced by William of Champeaux, 
archdeacon of Paris, a man of eminent piety and learning, who having 
taught for many years rhetoric and theology, with extraordinary reputation, 
in the cloister of the cathedral, retired to this little chapel of St. Victor, then 
in the skirts of the town. There with certain fervent clergymen he lived in 
close solitude, assiduous prayer, and great austerity, allowing no other food 
to be served in his community but herbs, pulse, and roots, with bread and 
salt. By the pressing importunities of the bishop of Paris and other persons 
of distinction, he was obliged to resume his theological lectures, which he 
seems to have continued at St. Victor’s as F. Gourdan shows Whence Rollin 
calls this monastery the cradle of the university of Paris. In favor of this 
holy institute king Louis VI. founded and built there a magnificent abbey, 


which still subsists in a most flourishing condition. Gilduin, a most holy 
man, was appointed first abbot, whilst William of Champeaux taught there, 
who in 1113 was consecrated bishop of Chalons on the Saone. Dying in 
1121, according to his desire he was buried at Clairvaux, by St. Bernard, 
who had received at his hands the abbatial benediction.22~ See St. Victor’s 
genuine acts, which are not unworthy the pen of Cassian, to whom some 
ascribe them; but without grounds. They are published and much 
commended by Bosquet in the fourth tome of his History of the Church of 
France, p. 202. See also Tillemont, t. 4, Ceillier, t. 3, p. 366. Fleury,1. 8, n. 
20. Rivet, Hist. Littér. t. 2, p. 231, and Cuper the Bollandist, t. 5, Jul. p. 135. 
F. Gourdan has compiled at length the life of St. Victor, with an account of 
many miracles wrought through his intercession, and a collection of many 
devout hymns and prayers in his honor, and other various memorials 
relating to this saint, in the seventh tome of his MS. history of the eminent 
men of the royal abbey of S. Victor at Paris. See also Oudin, t. 2. De Script. 
Eccl., p. 1138. 


St. Arbogastus, Bishop of Strasburg, C. 


The Irish challenge this saint as a native of their island. The Scots also lay 
claim to him, and are supported by Richer’s Chronicle of Sens, written in 
the thirteenth century, and by the life of St. Florentius, his successor, though 
his acts say he was of a noble family in Aquitain. Travelling into Alsace he 
led an anachoretical life in the Sacred Forest (for this is the interpretation of 
the Teutonic name Heiligesforst), about the year 630. He was often called to 
the court of king Dagobert II., and by his interest promoted to the episcopal 
see of Strasburg. His acts relate, that not long after his exaltation he raised 
to life Dagobert’s son, killed by a fail from a horse; these acts call this 
prince Sigebert; his name is not recorded by the historians. Many other 
miracles are ascribed to this saint; who, assisted by the liberality of this 
king, enriched the Church of Strasburg with several large estates. King 
Dagobert bestowed on it, for his sake, the manor and town of Rufach, with 
an extensive country situated on both sides the river Alse or Elle, together 
with the old royal palace of Isenburg, residing himself at Kirchem near 
Molsheim. St. Arbogastus also founded, or at least endowed, several 
monasteries, the principal among which were Surburg and Shutteran: some 
say also Ebersheimunster; but the chief founder of this last was duke 
Athico, the father of St. Odilia, by the direction of St. Deodatus, bishop of 
Nevers. St. Arbogastus died, according to Bosch the Bollandist, in 678, the 
year before Dagobert offered the bishopric of Strasburg to St. Wilfrid, who 
was then on his journey to Rome. Upon his declining that dignity, it was 
conferred on St. Florentius. All writers on St. Arbogastus’s life mention 
that, in his last will, he ordered his body should be interred on the mountain 
which wag the burial-place of malefactors. His will was complied with; but 
the church of St. Michael was afterward built upon the spot, and surrounded 
by a village called Strateburg. Near it was founded the abbey of St. 
Arbogastus, to which his body was translated with honor by his successor 
St. Florentius. See the life of St. Arbogastus which seems to have been 


written in the tenth age, published with remarks by F. Bosch, t. 5, Julij, p. 
168. 


July 22"4 


St. Mary Magdalen 


The illustrious penitent woman mentioned by St. Luke,22“2 was, by her 
perfect conversion, an encouraging example and model of penitence to all 
succeeding ages. She is called the Sinner,22” to express her pre-eminence 
in guilt. This epithet seems to imply that she led a lewd and disorderly life. 
The scandal of her debaucheries had rendered her name _ infamous 
throughout the whole city. Naim, Tiberias, or some neighboring place in 
Galilee, seems to have been the chief theatre of her disorders, at least at the 
time of her conversion. They took their rise from small beginnings; for no 
one becomes a great proficient in vice all at once. The fences of virtue are 
weakened by degrees before they are entirely broken down. 

The steps by which young persons, like this sinner, are led into evil 
courses, are pointed out to us by our Divine Redeemer in the parable of the 
prodigal son. The source of all his misfortunes is a love of independence 
and of his own will. He is full of his own wisdom, and of a certain self, 
sufficiency; is an enemy to advice, the means to find out truth and to 
discover dangers. All who contradict his passions, or tell him the truth, are 
odious to him; the counsels of tender parents he calls interested; those of 
God’s anointed too severe and scrupulous; those of the old and experienced, 
cowardly and mean-spirited. Young persons, above all others, are in an age 
in which the devil prepares innumerable snares, the world lays many 
stratagems, and passions easily eclipse reason; and it behoves them 
infinitely to be strongly persuaded that their safety consists altogether in 
most sincere dispositions of humility, obedience, and docility. Tractableness 
and dutifulness towards superiors is the most essential virtue of that age, 
next to the obligation of religion, which we owe to God. Those companions, 
whose discourse and behavior tend to inspire a contempt of parents and 
other superiors, are of all pests the most dangerous to youth. 

The prodigal son, blinded by his passions, thought himself prudent and 
strong enough to be his own governor and master, and flattered himself that 


his love of liberty and pleasure was not very criminal or unjust; but from 
this root all vices have sprouted up, and are not to be restrained by him who 
opens to them such a door by shaking off the happy yoke of subjection, 
which is the divine ordinance. Such is the strange disorder of that 
mischievous passion, that though the prodigal son lived in dignity and 
plenty, and enjoyed all temporal blessings and all the comforts of life 
without feeling its troubles or knowing its miseries, yet he was not content. 
His subjection to a good father was true freedom; he was the object of all 
his parent’s cares, and he reaped the fruit of all his labors. But so 
distempered was his soul, that the constraint of this tender guardian’s 
watchful eye seemed to embitter all his pleasures, and such an obedience 
appeares to him an insupportable burden and slavery, which therefore he 
would shake off to have no other law but his own will. This was his capital 
enemy, though he would not be so persuaded; and by indulging it he 
fostered a young tiger in his own bosom, which soon grew too strong for 
him and tore him to pieces. We are astonished at the quick progress which 
the passions make when once the bridle is let loose. The prodigal youth, 
seeing himself possessed of that dangerous liberty which he had so 
passionately desired, full of false joy at the prospect of imaginary 
happiness, went into a foreign country, to be at a greater distance from all 
troublesome advisers. His passions being so far yielded to, had no longer 
any bounds, and he denied his heart nothing of its irregular desires, being 
no longer master of himself. Unthinking and blinded he soon squandered 
away his fortune, without keeping any accounts, or knowing how it was 
spent; he was surprised to find his hands empty, and himself starving, and 
that he had not yet found those enjoyments which he had promised himself; 
instead of which he had met with nothing but shadows and miseries. 
Nevertheless, cleaving still to so treacherous a world, and yet entertaining 
desperate foolish hopes of finding happiness in it, he went on in the pursuit 
of his passions; and losing himself daily more and more in the mazes of sin, 
he was at length reduced to have no other company but that of the most 
filthy of beasts, and almost to perish with hunger at the heels of the hogs 
which he was condemned to serve and fatten. 

This is a true picture of the sinner who has thrown off the holy yoke of 
God, and has enslaved himself to his passions. How earnestly ought every 
Christian to pray that God may always so strengthen his resolution with his 


grace, that he may never receive any other than his sweet and holy law? 
What completes the misfortune of the habitual sinner is, that few who have 
fallen into that gulf ever sincerely rise again. The very afflictions which 
converted the prodigal son throw thousands into despair. God’s powerful 
graces are weakened after having been long contemned; and habits grow 
stronger than reason. When the poison of sin has sunk deep into the heart, it 
is not expelled by an ordinary grace. of such a sinner that curse is 
pronounced, that even in his old age, if he ever arrive at it, his bones shall 
be filled with the vices of his youth, and they shall descend with him into 
the grave, and shall sleep with him in the dust.2282 Christ indeed came from 
heaven to save all such; in his tender compassion for their miseries he 
invites them to return to him, and for their encouragement has shown a 
remarkable example of his mercy in our saint. Having considered in the 
image of the prodigal son, the unhappy steps by which she fell, we shall, 
with greater edification, take a view of the circumstances which have given 
so great a lustre to her repentance. 

Jesus, not long after he had raised to life the son of a widow at Naim, a 
town in Galilee, was invited to dinner by a certain Pharisee called Simon, 
who seems to have lived in the same town, or some neighboring city, as 
Calmet shows. Our Lord was pleased to accept his invitation, chiefly that he 
might confound the pride of the Pharisees by manifesting the power of his 
grace in the wonderful conversion of this abandoned sinner. His bowels had 
yearned over her spiritual miseries, and he spread upon her soul a beam of 
his divine light which penetrated her understanding and her heart so 
effectually, that, listening to the interior voice of his grace, she saw the 
abominable filth and miseries in which she was plunged, was filled with 
confusion and horror, and conceived the most sincere detestation of her 
ingratitude and baseness. Our Lord went to the banquet in great joy to wait 
for this soul, which he himself had secretly wounded with his holy love, and 
which he was pleased to draw to him in the midst of a great assembly, that 
by her public repentance she might repair the scandal she had given, and he 
might give to all succeeding ages an illustrious instance of his mercy 
towards all repenting sinners. She began her conversion by entering into 
herself. As her fall was owing to inconsideration, so doubtless her first step 
towards repentance was serious reflection on the misery of her present 


condition, the happiness she had forfeited, and the punishment she was to 
expect. From these considerations she raised her thoughts to others higher 
and more noble, those of divine love, reflecting who He is whom she had so 
grievously offended, and how excessive and incomprehensible his goodness 
is, which she had so long and so basely slighted. This motive of love, to 
which Christ ascribed her conversion, drew from her eyes a torrent of tears, 
and made her cry out with the prodigal son, that she had sinned against 
heaven. That model of true penitents forgot his corporeal miseries and all 
other circumstances of his fall, being full of this reflection alone, how he 
could be capable of offending so good a parent. He acknowledged himself 
unworthy to be again called a child; yet he deferred not a moment to restore 
his heart to him to whom he owed it, and, confiding in his indulgence, 
threw himself upon his mercy, hoping by his goodness to be admitted 
among his hired servants. 

In the like dispositions does our penitent raise her heart to God. She 
hearkens not to the suggestions of worldly prudence which might seem to 
require some time for deliberation, for settling her concerns, or for taking 
proper measures about her conversion itself; the least delay appears to her a 
new crime, a fresh aggravation of her misfortune. She was informed that 
our Divine Redeemer was at table in the house of the Pharisee. She did not 
so much as think of the disgrace to which she exposed herself by appearing 
before a numerous and honorable assembly, of the reproaches and disdain 
she was to expect from the Pharisee, or the fear of moving Christ himself to 
indignation by an unseasonable importunate address. One moment’s delay 
in seeking her physician seemed too much, because her heart was now 
wounded with divine love. Sinners who, in returning to God, think too 
nicely that they have temporal interests to provide for, friends to please, and 
opportunities to wait for, are far from the dispositions of this happy 
penitent. She found mercy because she sought it before all things. Had she 
dallied with grace, it would have been justly withdrawn; had she been for 
compounding with her passions, they would have again enslaved her more 
strongly than ever. She found all difficulties vanish in a moment, because 
her conversion was sincere and perfect; by one steady resolution the work is 
done. What further deliberation can one that has sinned require than that the 
gate of mercy is yet open to him? Let him at all rates make haste to find it, 
though for this he should sacrifice every thing else. So insupportable to this 


holy penitent was the stench of her own filth, and the load of her guilt, that 
she could not defer the remedy an hour longer to wait for a better 
opportunity, or to inquire if our Lord was at leisure to hear her; and a firm 
confidence in his boundless mercy was her encouragement, and her strong 
assurance that he would not reject her tears. 

When the prodigal son said to himself, I will arise, and will go to my 
Father, we might have asked him, says St. Peter Chrysologus, what he 
trusted to for his pardon? upon what he grounded his confidence? upon 
what hope or assurance he presumed to appear in the presence of him whom 
he had so heinously offended? His answer would have been, “This is the 
assured ground of my confidence, that he is my Father. I have forfeited all 
title to the name or rank of his son; but he hath not lost the quality or 
affection of a parent. I want no stranger to intercede with a father. The 
tender affection of his own breast pleads powerfully within him, and is sure 
to incline him in my favor. His paternal bowels are moved, and yearn to 
restore to a son by pardon that life which he formerly gave him by 
birth.”228! In like sentiments this penitent woman seeks her Almighty 
Physician, professing herself altogether undeserving and unworthy of 
mercy, and therefore alleges nothing on her side to recommend her to his 
compassion, except only that she was the work of his hands, though an 
unnatural and rebellious child, in whom that title was only a grievous 
exaggeration of her guilt; but she confidently appeals to his infinite 
goodness and mercy, and begs that for his own sake he will save her, in 
whom he still discovers, though frightfully disfigured, the traces of his 
divine image which his own omnipotent hand had formed, and which it is in 
his power easily to repair and perfect. 

In these dispositions she bolted into the chamber where Jesus was at 
dinner with the Pharisee, and, regardless of what others thought or said of 
her past life or of her present boldness,22°2 she made up to her Redeemer 
and Physician. She durst not appear before his face, and therefore went 
behind him; and the nearer she approached his sacred person streams 
gushed more abundantly from her eyes. She reflected how basely she had 
defiled and sought to destroy her own soul, and how impiously she had 
robbed Christ of many other souls whilst he was come from heaven, and 
was ready to sacrifice himself on the cross for her and them; and at this and 


other like considerations she was not able to moderate her grief. The inward 
confusion she felt at the sight of her sins and baseness made her despise all 
the confusion which she could receive before men, or rather rejoice in it to 
meet that contempt which she acknowledged herself most justly to deserve 
from all creatures. Attentive only on Christ, from whom she sought her 
health and salvation, standing at his feet, she watered them with her tears, 
wiped them with her hair, most respectfully kissed them, and anointed them 
with rich perfumes and sweet-scented essences which she had brought in an 
alabaster box. She now defaces or consecrates to penance whatever had 
formerly been an instrument of sin; her eyes, which had been full of 
dangerous charms, are now converted into fountains of tears to cleanse the 
stains of her soul; and her hair, once dressed in tresses and curls to ensnare 
souls, now hangs loose and dishevelled, and serves for a towel to wipe our 
Lord’s feet, which she kisses with her lips, and scents with her perfumes, 
formerly the incentives of vice. The penitent must consecrate his riches to 
Christ in the poor which are his feet; must employ his eyes in tears, and his 
lips in supplications for mercy, and must make all that serve to charity and 
mortification which before served self-love. These exterior offerings must 
be accompanied with the interior sacrifice of the heart, by humble 
confidence in the divine mercy, by lively faith and ardent love, with which 
the soul of a sinner approaches to Jesus, and is reconciled to him. Our holy 
penitent prepared as it were an altar at the feet of our Lord, on which she 
offered to him the true sacrifice of a contrite and humble heart. There losing 
the use of her speech whilst grief intercepted her words, she spoke only by 
her tears; but before Him to whom the secrets of her heart were open, these 
sighs, and this silence itself, was a louder cry than that of any words could 
have been. Thus she earnestly begged of God’s pure mercy, that pardon 
which she confessed herself most unworthy to obtain. 

Jesus, who had himself inspired her with these dispositions, cast on her a 
favorable eye of mercy. He was come to the Pharisee’s banquet exulting 
with holy joy, which sprung from his foreknowledge of the conversion of 
this soul; the mainspring of all he did and suffered on earth being that 
insatiable thirst for the salvation of sinners which brought him from heaven, 
and which was not to be satisfied but by his sufferings on the cross, and by 
the last drop of his blood poured out for them upon it. In these sentiments 
he had testified that it was his delight to converse with sinners, out of 


compassion for their miseries, being desirous to draw them out of that gulf 
into which they had blindly plunged themselves. This he expressed by 
many moving parables, especially that of the prodigal son, where he paints 
his mercy in the strongest coloring by the manner in which he represents the 
good old father receiving him upon his return From the time of his going 
astray the tender parent never allowed himself any respite in his tears, 
inquiries, and search: at length, from an eminence in which he looked about 
on every side, still hoping he should one day see him return, he descried 
him at a distance. He saw only a disfigured, languishing, and frightful 
spectre; the wretched remains of a debauchee and rake worn out by riots 
and revellings: his features horrid and defaced, his body resembling a 
walking skeleton, but half covered with a few filthy rags. Yet, under this 
disguise, his eye, directed by love, discovered him at a great distance, and 
before any other could see him, knew hat it was his son. Far from being 
disgusted at such a spectacle, he ran to meet him, affection giving vigor to 
his enfeebled age. He remembered no longer his past behavior, but rushing 
to his embraces, Kissed him, and bathed his head and face with floods of 
tears which joy drew from his eyes, and which he mingled with the tears of 
sincere grief and affection which the penitent son abundantly poured forth. 
The good father wiped them off his face, prevented his confusion, restored 
him to his former rank, called for, and gave him the best robe, a ring upon 
his finger (a symbol of dignity), and shoes on his feet. He, moreover, 
ordered a fatted calf to be forthwith killed, and gave a splendid 
entertainment with music, inviting all to rejoice with him and make merry, 
because his son whom he lamented as dead was come to life again, and he 
that had been lost was found. If the birth of this son, when he was first 
brought to life, had been to him a subject of great joy, how much more 
reason had he to rejoice seeing him now restored by a second birth, so much 
the more joyful, as it wiped away his tears, and changed his grievous 
sorrow into comfort? Thus doth our loving God and Redeemer receive the 
penitent sinner; thus is there joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth 
penance. The Holy Ghost clothes him with the robe of sanctifying grace, 
puts a ring on his hand, the emblem of his divine gifts, and gives shoes to 
his feet, that is, fortifies him with strength to tread on the venomous aspick 
and basilisk, and to trample upon the raging lion and dragon. 


The Pharisee who had invited Jesus to his table, was shocked to see an 
infamous sinner well known in that city, admitted by our Lord to stand at 
his feet, and secretly said within himself that He could not be a prophet, or 
know that she was a scandalous person. To inculcate our strict obligation of 
shunning bad company, God commanded all intimacy with public sinners to 
be avoided, lest the sound should be infected by the contagion of their 
vices. The haughty Pharisees construed this law according to the false 
maxims of their pride, as if it were a part of virtue to despise sinners, and as 
if that respect and charity which we owe to all men, were not due to such; 
but the humble man, whilst he shuns the snare of wicked company, places 
himself below the worst of sinners, as the most ungrateful of all creatures; 
discharges all offices of charity, and spares neither tears nor pains to reclaim 
those that are gone astray. The contempt of any one is always the height of 
pride, which degrades a man in the sight of God beneath that sinner whom 
he undervalues. This was the case of the Pharisee; and such was the 
disorder of his pride that it betrayed him into a rash judgment by which he 
condemned a penitent who was then a saint; and, arraigning the goodness 
and mercy of God, blasphemously censured the sanctity of our Redeemer. 
Nothing is more wonderful in the conduct of the Son of God on earth, than 
the patience and meekness with which he bore the contradictions, 
murmurings, and blasphemies of men in most unjustly condemning his 
charity itself. We cannot form any idea unless we have experienced it, what 
force such injurious treatment has to make men abandon the good which 
they have begun, and cease bestowing favors on those that murmur against 
them. Christ has encouraged us by his example to this heroic practice of 
virtue, teaching us that the most effectual means of confounding slanderers 
is to instruct them by silence, meekness, perseverance in good works, and a 
constant return of sincere kind offices; he shows how we must still 
persevere steadfastly to regulate our intentions and actions according to the 
maxims of piety, and give ourselves no trouble about what men will say of 
us. 

Christ sought indirectly by a parable, to cure the pride and rash judgment 
of this Pharisee, and convince him that she to whom much had been 
forgiven, then loved God the more; consequently was more acceptable to 
him. Some interpreters understand his words, that much was forgiven this 
penitent, because her love and sorrow were great and sincere; others take 


the meaning to be, that gratitude would make her after this mercy more 
fervent in love. Each interpretation is undoubtedly true; but, as A. Lapide 
shows, the first seems most agreeable to the context. The conversion of 
sinners is usually begun by motives of fear, but is always perfected by those 
of love; and the fervor of their love will be the measure of the grace which 
they will receive. By the love of vanity the soul falls from Christ; and by his 
divine love she returns to him. How fervent was this love in our devout 
penitent! By it she is become at once insensible of the reproaches and 
judgment of men; she defers not her sacrifice a single moment, and allows 
not herself the least mitigation in it; she cuts off all her engagements, 
extirpating them to the very root both in her heart and actions; she 
renounces for ever all dangerous occasions of her disorders. With what 
courage and resolution does she embrace all the most heroic practices of 
penance? confessing publicly her crimes: looking upon the utmost 
humiliation as her due and her gain, and as falling far short of what she 
deserves; chastising sin in herself without mercy, in order to excite the 
divine compassion; making the number and enormity of her sins the 
measure of her penance, or rather desiring to set no bounds to it, as the 
malice of her offences went beyond all bounds; and devoting the remainder 
of her life to tears, prayer, and every exercise of virtue and divine love. She 
is the first to confess Jesus Christ publicly before men, and in the presence 
of his enemies. By these dispositions she deserved that her Lord should take 
upon him her defence, and declare himself her protector. Happy are those 
sinners who by the sincerity and fervor of their repentance will have at the 
last day their Judge, Redeemer, and God, for their advocate and patron! The 
first and most important grace which the Church teaches us in her litany 
most earnestly to ask of God is, that He vouchsafe, in his mercy, to bring us 
to this true penance. 

Mercy is the property and the favorite attribute of our divine Redeemer; 
and tinder is not so soon kindled by fire when applied to it, as the divine 
mercy blots out all sin when it is implored with a heart full of confusion and 
truly penitent. Hence Christ assured this humble sinner that her offences 
were cancelled, and that her lively faith, animated by ardent charity, which 
drew from her eyes tears of repentance, had saved her; and he insured to her 
that solid and happy peace which is the fruit of such a repentance. The 
pious cardinal Berulle admires the happy intercourse between the heart of 


this holy penitent and that of Jesus; the first employed in the most perfect 
sentiments of compunction, love, and entire sacrifice; the second, in the 
tender motions of mercy, love, and goodness: the penitent offers floods of 
tears; these Jesus repays with treasures of graces and mercy, by which he 
makes her soul a heaven on earth, as bright and pure as the angels, and the 
throne of the whole blessed Trinity. The hearts of the penitent and of Jesus 
are two sources which perpetually answer each other; the more the penitent 
pours forth her heart in contrition, the more abundantly does Jesus in return 
bestow on her his infinite graces. It is at the feet of Jesus that these wonders 
are wrought; witness this example, and that of the sister of Lazarus, in the 
house of Simon the Leper in Bethania. It is good for us to make this our 
dwelling in spirit. The adorable feet of Jesus so often wearied in seeking 
sinners, and at last bored on the cross for their salvation, are the source of 
all blessings. Here his true penitent consecrates to him her heart, her mind, 
her actions, her perfumes, all she is or has; and here he cleanses her soul, 
and kindles in her his love, which the rebel angel lost in heaven. All his 
attention is taken up on her, he entertains her alone, forgetting the master of 
the feast, and others that were seated with him at table. He even gave the 
Pharisee sensible proofs how much her fervor and penance surpassed in the 
sight of God his pretended justice and charity, though it were presumed 
real. Perseverance in this fervor completed her happiness. Gratitude to God 
for so great a mercy, and so distinguished a grace, was to her a fresh spur to 
advance every day in this love with greater ardor and fidelity. Thus the 
greater the debts were which had been forgiven her, the more earnestly she 
strove with all her powers to love him who vouchsafed to accept her 
humble sacrifice. This same motive of gratitude ought to have no less 
weight with those who, by God’s singular grace, have always preserved 
their innocence; for, whether God shows mercy by pardoning sins or by 
preventing them in us, we are totally indebted to Him for the grace which 
we receive. Upon this great principle, St. Austin addresses the Pharisee who 
despised our holy penitent, in the following words:22°2 “O Pharisee! to say 
you are less indebted to the divine mercy, because less was forgiven you, is 
a capital ingratitude and pride. For by whom were you preserved from those 
crimes which you did not commit? One who hath sinned much, stands 
indebted for the gracious pardon of exceeding great debts. Another who 


hath sinned less, owes to God the benefit, that he hath not defiled himself 
with grievous sins. You have not fallen into adultery; but God saith to you, 
it is owing to me who governed and protected you. If no tempter ever 
enticed you, this was the effect of my special care and providence in your 
favor. If you escaped the occasions of dangers from time and place, this 
likewise was ordained by me. Perhaps a temptation and an opportunity of 
sinning occurred; yet I withheld you by wholesome fear, that you did not 
consent to the evil. You are indebted to me for your preservation from all 
the crimes which you did not commit; for there is no sin that one 
committeth, which another person might not commit if he were not 
preserved by him who made man.” We cannot sufficiently admire and 
praise the excess of the divine goodness towards men who were born 
children of wrath, and vessels of weakness and corruption. Wonderful is his 
mercy in those whom he preserves from the contagion of vice and mortal 
sin; but its influence appears with the greatest lustre in sinners whom by 
repentance it not only cleanses from their guilt, but exalts to the highest 
places in his favor. of this our fervent penitent is an instance, who, after her 
conversion, surpassed others in the ardor of her charity, with which she 
gave herself up entirely to the service of her Redeemer. 

St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Gregory the Great, and many other writers 
both ancient and modern, doubt not but this penitent was Mary Magdalen, 
of whom St. Luke makes first mention in the following chapter. This 
surname seems to have been given her from Magdala, a town mentioned by 
Josephus, or rather from Magdalum, both situated in Galilee.2284 She was 
by extraction a Galilean, and is reckoned among the devout women who 
followed Christ from Galilee. St. Luke, after speaking of the conversion of 
her that had been a sinner, says2282 that certain women who had been cured 
of wicked spirits and infirmities followed Christ in his travels through 
Galilee, and up to Jerusalem, and assisted him with their substance; and our 
Lord received such good offices from them, to give them an occasion of 
exercising a gratitude and charity with which he was well pleased. Among 
these, the evangelist names Mary Magdalen, out of whom our Lord had cast 
seven devils, Joanna the wife of Chusa Herod’s steward, and one Susanna. 
St. Gregory the Great, Lightfoot, and some others, by these seven devils 
understand seven capital vices of which Magdalen was cured by her 


conversion; but Maldonat, Grotius, and others doubt not but she had been 
literally possessed by seven evil spirits, by whom she might be agitated at 
intervals, and which were cast forth at her conversion. Gratitude and 
devotion having attached her to our Divine Redeemer after so great a 
benefit, she followed him almost wherever he went, that she might have an 
opportunity of listening to all his sacred instructions, and of exercising her 
charity in ministering to him her substance.228 She attended him in his 
sacred passion, and stood under the cross on Mount Calvary. For her to 
arrive at the summit of divine love, it was necessary she should pass 
through the sharpest trials. “No one,” says Thomas a Kempis, “was highly 
rapt whose fidelity was not sooner or later put to the test; for he is not 
worthy of the high contemplation of God who hath not, for God’s sake, 
been exercised with some tribulation; and the trial going before is usually a 
sign of ensuing consolation.” A great mystery is contained in those words 
of the evangelist,—There stood near the cross of Jesus, Mary his mother, 
and his mother’s sister Mary of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalen. Happy 
association! happy state and situation near Jesus on his cross! cries out the 
devout cardinal Berulle. This is a new order of souls which consists in the 
Spirit, in the interior, and is invisible to men, but visible and glorious to the 
eyes of God and the angels. An order of souls crucified with Jesus and 
through Jesus, which takes its birth from his cross. The order, at the same 
time, both of the cross and of heaven; the order and school of love by the 
martyrdom of the heart; which by learning to die to the world and 
inordinate self-love, lives to God and his pure love. This happiness we 
attain to, by being united in spirit to Jesus crucified, as Magdalen was at the 
foot of his cross. She suffered by love what he suffered in his body by the 
hands of the Jews. The same cross crucified Jesus and Magdalen in him and 
with him. The thorns pierced her heart with his head, and her soul was 
bathed in all his sorrows; but the crucifixion was in both a martyrdom of 
love; and that love which triumphed over Jesus by making him die on the 
cross, crucified her heart to all inordinate love of creatures, thenceforward 
to reign and triumph alone in all her affections, so that she could say in a 
twofold sense; “My love is crucified.” Mary Magdalen forsook not her 
Redeemer after his death; but remained by his sacred body, was present at 
its interment, left it only to obey the law of observing the festival, and 


having rested on the sabbath from sunset on Friday to sunset on Saturday, 
as soon as the festival was over went to buy spices in order to embalm our 
Lord’s body. Having made all things ready, in company with other devout 
women, she set out very early the next moming with the spices, before it 
was light, and arrived at the sepulchre just when the sun was risen.22°4 As 
they went they were anxious how they should get the heavy stone which 
shut up the door of the monument, taken away; but upon their arrival found 
it removed to their hands. God never fails to be with his servants in what 
they undertake for his honor; and the difficulties, whether real or imaginary, 
with the apprehension of which the devil attempts to discourage them, are 
banished by confidence and resolution, and vanish as shadows in the 
execution. The pious women looked into the sepulchre, and finding the 
body not there, Mary Magdalen ran to inform Peter and the other disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and said to them, “They have taken away the Lord out 
of the sepulchre, and I know not where they have laid him.” SS. Peter and 
John, the two most fervent in love among the apostles, ran immediately to 
the sepulchre, and were there assured by the holy women who were at the 
door of the monument, that going in they had seen two angels clad in white 
shining apparel, and that one of them who sat at the right hand of the place 
where the body had lain, bid them not to fear, but to acquaint the apostles 
that Jesus was risen, showing them at the same time the place where his 
body had been laid. Peter and John having narrowly viewed the sepulchre, 
doubted no longer of what was told them, and in great astonishment 
returned to Jerusalem to the other disciples. Mary Magdalen, who had 
brought them to the sepulchre of her Lord, made the throne of divine love, 
would not return with them, or be drawn from the sacred place where the 
true ark of the testament, the body of her Redeemer, had rested three days, 
and continued at the monument bemoaning herself for not being able to see 
her Redeemer, either dead or alive. Not being able to assuage the violence 
of her grief and of her desire to see her Lord, she stood weeping without the 
door of the sepulchre. The entrance being low and narrow she stooped 
down to look into it again and again, and beheld the two angels in white, 
one of them sitting at the place where Jesus’s head lay, and the other at the 
feet, who thus accosted her, “Woman, why weepest thou?” She replied, 
“Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have 


laid him.” Neither the surprise of this apparition nor the brightness and 
glory of these heavenly messengers could touch her heart, or divert her 
thoughts from him whom she loved, and whom alone she sought, and we 
suffer so many foolish objects to distract us, and carry away our affections. 
In her answer to the angels she called him My Lord, to express the share 
which by love she had in him, and her title to him as her God, Lord, and 
Redeemer. Afterward to the apostles she calls him The Lord, to excite them 
to duty and love to the common Lord of all creatures. But why did not these 
angels inform her that he whom she so earnestly sought was risen in glory? 
Doubtless, because the Lord of angels would reserve it to himself to give 
her that comfort. Blessed be thy name for ever, O adorable Jesus, who so 
tenderly wipest away the tears of thy servants with thy own hand, and sweet 
voice, and convertest their sorrow into transports of inexpressible joy. Jesus 
first manifested himself to the Magdalen in disguise to make a trial himself 
of her love; but his tenderness could not suffer a delay, and he soon 
discovered himself openly to her; for, as soon as she had returned the 
answer above mentioned to the angels, she turned about, and saw Jesus 
himself standing by her, but took him for the gardener. He asked her why 
she wept, and whom she sought. She said to him, “Sir, if thou hast taken 
him hence tell me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away.” 
According to the remark of St. Bernard and St. Thomas of Villa Nova, love 
made her not to name him, because being full of Him alone, she imagined 
every body else must be so too, and that this stranger must understand of 
whom she spoke. Love also made her forget her own weakness, and think 
herself able to carry a heavy corpse, provided she could be so happy any 
way as to serve her beloved; for to ardent love nothing seems impossible or 
difficult. Jesus, infinitely pleased with her earnestness and love, manifested 
himself to her, saying with his sweet and amiable voice; Mary! He at first 
mentioned her tears, and the object which she so earnestly sought, to excite 
her love. All this while she knew him not, though he was present, and 
conversing with her, because these words carried not with them the ray of 
light to discover him; but her name was no sooner pronounced by him, but 
his voice excited in her a rapture of light and love, and gave her the most 
sublime and full knowledge, and the sweetest enjoyment of the most 
desirable of objects, of him risen in glory who was the life of the world, and 
her life. Hearing him sweetly call her by her name, and thus knowing him, 


she turning said, Rabboni, that is, Master. And casting herself at his feet in 
transports of devotion she would have embraced them. But Jesus said to 
her, “Do not touch me; for I have not yet ascended to my Father; but go to 
my brethren, and tell them, that I ascend to my Father and your Father, to 
my God and your God.” That is, my Father by nature, yours by grace, says 
St. Austin. He bade her make haste to carry his message to his beloved 
disciples for their speedy comfort, and not lose time in giving 
demonstrations of her reverence and love. St. Leo explains these words of 
our Lord as follows,22°8 “It is not a time to demonstrate your affection for 
me in such a manner as if I were in a mortal state; I am with you but for a 
short time, to strengthen your faith. When I shall have ascended to my 
Father, then you shall again possess me for eternity.” Thus Mary Magdalen, 
out of whom Jesus had cast seven evil spirits, was the first that saw Him 
after his rising from the dead. This pre-eminence of grace, this 
distinguishing favor and love of Jesus was the recompense of her ardent 
love, by which she attended last his body in the sepulchre, from which she 
was only drawn by the duty of the Sabbath; and she was the first who 
returned thither: she sought him dead, and found him living. In obedience to 
his commands she immediately departed to acquaint the apostles with the 
joyful message.2282 Jesus, who suffered her so long at his feet to satisfy her 
ardent love and compunction when he received her to mercy, here allows 
her, after her long search, scarce to remain a few moments in the state of 
enjoyment; but he separates himself from her to return into the secret of 
inaccessible light, invisible to mortal eye. Why does not he who is Life 
itself allow her to live in his happy presence? Why does not he allow her at 
least as many hours of enjoyment as she had spent in her search of him? But 
this separation itself is an effect of his greatest love, this life being a state of 
action, of conflict, and of trials for the exercise of virtue; and Magdalen in 
this separation itself which was from him, by his appointment, and for her 
greater advancement in his love, found by obedience, zeal, and resignation 
to his will, her comfort, life, and great increase of his love and all graces. 
The other devout women who had seen the angels at the sepulchre, in their 
return to Jerusalem, were also favored with an apparition of our Lord. He 
having met and saluted them, they prostrated themselves at his feet, and 
embraced them worshipping him, though they were greatly afraid.2222 Jesus 


bid them not fear, but go and tell his brethren that he would go before them 
into Galilee, where they should see him.2224 

It is an ancient popular tradition of the inhabitants of Provence in France, 
that St. Mary Magdalen, or perhaps Mary the sister of Lazarus, St. Martha, 
and St. Lazarus, with some other disciples of our Lord, after his ascension, 
being expelled by the Jews, put to sea, and landed safe at Marseilles, of 
which church they were the founders, St. Lazarus being made the first 
bishop of that city.2222 The relics of these saints were discovered in 
Provence in the thirteenth century, those of St. Mary Magdalen at a place 
now called St. Maximin’s, those of St. Martha at Tarascon upon the Rhone, 
and others in St. Victor’s at Marseilles. They were authentically proved 
genuine by many monuments found with them in these several places. 
Charles I., king of Naples and brother of St. Louis, was at that time 
sovereign count of Provence; but he being then in Naples engaged in war 
with the house of Arragon, his son Charles of Anjou, prince of Salerno, 
governed Provence. This prince was beaten at sea by the fleet of the king of 
Arragon in 1284, and taken prisoner; and though his father died the year 
following, he could not recover his liberty before the year 1288. He 
ascribed his deliverance to the intercession of our saint, the discovery of 
whose relies had excited his devotion to her; he had already founded the 
church of St. Maximin’s upon the spot where they were discovered, and 
assisted at the solemn translation of them in 1279. He committed this royal 
foundation to the Dominican friars, and the prior, who is nominated by the 
king, is exempt from the ordinary jurisdiction both of the archbishop of 
Aix, and of the immediate superiors of his Order. The chief part of the relics 
of this saint was translated from the subterraneous chapel in the middle of 
this church, and being put in a porphyry urn, the present of pope Urban 
VIII. was placed over the high altar. King Louis XIV., and the principal 
noblemen of his court, were present at this translation, which was 
performed with great pomp In 1660. The saint’s head, with many other 
relics, remains in the subterraneous chapel; it is set in a gold case enchased 
with large diamonds, and surmounted with the royal crown of Charles II. 
styled king of Sicily or Naples. Before it is a curious statue of queen Anne 
of Brittany, on her knees, made of enamelled gold. Three leagues from St. 
Maximin’s, towards Marseilles, is a famous solitary convent of 


Dominicans, situated on a very high rock, encompassed on every side with 
wild deserts and mountains. It is called La Ste. Baume; which in the 
Provencal language signifies Holy Cave. It was anciently a celebrated 
hermitage, and is a place now resorted to by pilgrims, out of devotion to 
this glorious saint. Both Latins and Greeks keep the festival of St. Mary 
Magdalen on the 22d of July; it is in some places a holiday of precept, and 
was such formerly in England, as appears from the council of Oxford in 
1222. 

The pious cardinal Berulle was most tenderly devoted to this great saint, 
whom he called his principal patroness; and nothing can be more affecting 
in sentiments of compunction and divine love than the discourses which he 
has left us in her honor.?222 She is the excellent model of penitents. If we 
have sinned, why do not we by her example speedily lay hold of the 
sovereign remedy of penance? If violent temptations and terrible enemies 
seem to stand in our way, if the world allures us, if the devil fights fiercely 
against us, and unbridled passions are rebellious and clamorous, other 
penitents have courageously surmounted greater obstacles than we can meet 
with. God incites us no less than he did them, and he is no less ready to 
fight in us and for us. Jesus holds out the crown to encourage us, and has 
already prepared the banquet of spiritual joy and sweetness for us at our 
return. If we arise in earnest he will come, and will make his solemn supper 
in our soul; and there will be exultation and a voice resounding praise 
through the whole heavenly court; but we must never think our penance 
accomplished, must never put a stop to our tears so long as we remember 
that we have sinned: God prolongs our life that we may continue to weep 
for our ingratitude in having offended him. If our conversion be sincere, to 
make amends for past losses and offences, we must consecrate to the divine 
service with the utmost fervor all our time, and all that we are to do. The 
Magdalen, after Jesus Christ had rendered himself master of her soul, had 
neither heart nor liberty but to give herself entirely to her deliverer. 


St. Vandrille or Wandre Gisilus 


ABBOT OF FONTENELLES IN NORMANDY 


He was nearly related to Pepin of Landen and Erchinoald, the two first lords 
in the kingdom of Austrasia; and in his youth was made count of the palace 
under Dagobert I. He was humble on the highest pinnacle of honors, and 
mortified amidst pleasures. To retrieve himself from the dissipation and 
other ill effects, of which hurry and much conversation with the world are 
dangerous occasions, he frequently retired into his closet, and there 
conversed much with God by devout prayer, and with himself by serious 
consideration on his own duties, condition, and spiritual miseries. In 
compliance with the will of his parents he took to wife a virtuous and noble 
lady; but, on the very day of his marriage, obtained her consent that they 
should both consecrate their virginity to God; which they did by a mutual 
vow on the same day. Vandrille in 629 took the monastic habit at 
Montfaucon in Champagne, an abbey then lately founded by St. Baudri. He 
afterward built a monastery upon his own estate, called Elisang. In order to 
perfect himself in the most approved rules and exercises of an ascetic or 
monastic life, he took a journey to Bobio and to Rome. After his return into 
France he spent ten years in the monastery of Romans, on the Isere. After 
which term, with the blessing of his abbot, he repaired to St. Oiien, 
archbishop of Rouen, by whom he was some time after ordained priest. In 
648 the saint founded the famous monastery of Fontenelles, five leagues 
below Rouen, in the territory of Caux, in which he in a short time saw 
himself at the head of three hundred monks. His life was always most 
austere; he slept little, was clad in sackcloth, and was most scrupulously 
exact in all the exercises of the monastic rule, in which, he was well 
assured, the sanctification of his state consisted. He went to receive the 
recompense of his labors on the 22d of July in 666, being ninety-six years 
old. He was buried in the church of St. Paul, now in ruins: his body was 
translated by St. Bainus into that of St. Peter’s, still standing; and in 944 to 


Ghent. It was lost in the persecution of the Calvinists in 1578; but an arm 
had been restored to Fontenelles, and the other arm been given to the abbey 
of Brone; where these relics are still preserved. See his two lives of the 
same age in Mabillon, and in Bosch the Bollandist, Julij, t. 5, p. 253. Also 
Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 11, p. 155, 166, and the history of the translation of 
his relics to the abbey of Blandine, now St. Peter’s at Ghent, and a history 
of his miracles, with F. Bosch’s notes, t. 5, p. 281; also F. Toussaint-du- 
Plessis, Descript. Geogr. Hist. de la Haute Normandie. 


St. Joseph of Palestine 


COMMONLY CALLED COUNT JOSEPH 


The Jews, after the destruction of Jerusalem, erected two academies, the 
one at Babylon, the other at Tiberias, a city on the lake of Genesareth, 
rebuilt by Herod, in honor of the emperor Tiberius. Both these schools 
flourished till the Saracen empire overran those countries. That of Tiberias 
produced the Massoretes or Massoretic doctors, so famous for the invention 
of the vowel points in the Hebrew tongue, and their care in preserving the 
genuine text of the holy bible. Though the Jews then retained no sort of 
jurisdiction or form of government, yet they chose one among their chief 
doctors to whom they gave the title of patriarch or prince of the captivity. 
The most celebrated person who ever bore this honor among them was 
Hillel, whose name is still in great veneration with the Jews, and who was 
their most learned oracle, and the principal founder and ornament of their 
academy at Tiberias. This Hillel, a few days before his death, sent for a 
Christian bishop in the neighborhood under the character of a physician, 
who ordered a bath to be prepared in his chamber, as if it had been for his 
health, and baptized him in it. Hillel received the divine mysteries, and 
died. 

Joseph, one of his assistants, called Apostoli, whose life we are writing, 
was witness to this secret transaction, and having always been the confident 
of Hillel, had the care of his son Judas who succeeded him in the dignity of 
patriarch of the Jews. He found the holy gospels in Hillel’s treasure, and 
read them with incredible pleasure. The young patriarch fell into evil 
courses, and employed magical arts to seduce a Christian woman; but the 
sign of the cross made his charms of no effect. Joseph was surprised to hear 
this prodigy. He seemed in a dream one night to see Christ, and to hear from 
his mouth these words, “I am Jesus whom thy fathers crucified; believe in 
me.” He relished our holy faith more than ever, and going into Cilicia to 
collect the tenths for the patriarch, he borrowed again the holy gospels. The 


Jews, already dissatisfied with his conduct, finding him with this holy book, 
dragged him to their synagogue, and cruelly scourged him. They were 
preparing worse treatment for him when the bishop rescued him out of their 
hands. Joseph having already begun to suffer for Christ, was soon disposed 
to receive baptism. 

Constantine the Great became master of the East in 323. He gave Joseph 
the title and rank of count, with authority to build churches over Palestine, 
wherever he should judge proper. Joseph began to raise one at Tiberias. The 
Jews employed many artifices to hinder the work, and stopped his limekilns 
from buring by enchantments, but he, making the sign of the cross upon a 
vessel of water, and invoking the name of Jesus, poured it on the kilns, and 
the fire instantly burst forth and burned with great activity Count Joseph 
showed no less zeal against the Arians than against the Jews, and both 
conspired together to persecute him; but he was protected by his dignity of 
count, which gave him a superior command and authority. Joseph, however, 
when the emperor Constantius persecuted the orthodox prelates, retired 
from Tiberias to the neighboring city Scythopolis, where, in 355, he lodged 
St. Eusebius of Vercelli, banished by the Arians. His was the only Catholic 
house in that town. He harbored many other illustrious servants of God, and 
among the rest St. Epiphanius, who had from his own month the particulars 
here related. Joseph was then seventy years of age. He died soon after, 
about the year 356. The Greeks and Latins both mention his name in their 
martyrologies. See St. Epiphanius, her. 30, c. 4. Tillemont, t. 7. Fleury,1. 
11, n. 35. Dom Gervaise in his life of St. Epiphanius, c. 18, 19, 20, and 
Pinius the Bollandist, t. 5, Julij, p. 238. 


St. Meneve, Abbot 


He was born in Anjou of a family allied to the emperor Charlemagne. From 
his infancy it was his only ambition to serve Christ with his whole heart. 
When he was of an age to be settled in the world, his parents obliged him to 
accept a ring sent him by a great lord of the country named Baronte, as a 
token that he would marry his daughter; but to prevent this engagement, he 
fled into Auvergne, and there received the monastic habit at the hands of St. 
Chaffre or Theofrede, who was then ceconome of the monastery of Carmery 
or Cormeri, so called from its founder Carmen, duke of that country, since 
called St. Theofrede’s or Chaffre’s monastery in Auvergne, four leagues 
from Puy in Velay, whom he had met at Menat, and followed to this abbey. 
Here he lived seven years under the holy abbot Eudo; then returned to 
Menat seven leagues from Clermont; this monastery he built in such a 
manner as to have borne the name of its founder. He governed it for many 
years with great sanctity, and died in 720. He is honored with singular 
veneration in Auvergne and Anjou, and mentioned by Usuard on the 22d of 
July. See Mabillon, Sec. 3, Ben., part 1, Labbe, t. 2, Bibl. Nove, p. 591. 
Branche, Vies des SS. d’ Auvergne et Velay. Baillet, &c. 


St. Dabius or Davius, C. 


A zealous Irish priest who preached with wonderful fruit in his own country 
and in Albany in Scotland; is titular saint of the parish of Domnach Cluana 
in the county of Down, and of Kippau in the Highlands, where a famous 
church is dedicated to God under his invocation by the name of Movean. 
See Colgan in MSS. 


July 23” 


St. Apollinaris, Martyr 


BISHOP OF RAVENNA 


SEE PINIUS IN THE ACTS OF THE SAINTS, JULW, T. 5, P. 329, AND FARLAT, ILLYRICI 
SACRA, T. 1, P. 259. 


St. Apollinaris was the first bishop of Ravenna. Bede, in his true 
Martyrology, says that he sat twenty years, and was crowned with 
martyrdom in the reign of Vespasian. His acts say that he was a disciple of 
St. Peter, and made by him bishop of Ravenna. Though their authority 
deserves little regard, this circumstance must be allowed, being agreeable to 
the time, and supported by other authorities. St. Peter Chrysologus, the most 
illustrious among his successors, has left us a sermon in honor of our 
saint,22™4 in which he often styles him a martyr; but adds, that though he 
frequently spilt portions of his blood for the faith, and ardently desired to 
lay down his life for Christ, yet God preserved him a long time to his 
Church, and did not suffer the persecutors to take away his life. So he seems 
to have only been a martyr by the torments he endured for Christ, which he 
survived at least some days. His body lay first at Classis, four miles from 
Ravenna, still a kind of suburb to that city, and its sea-port, till it was 
choked up by the sands. In the year 549 his relics were removed into a more 
secret vault in the same church, as an inscription still extant there testifies. 
See Mabillon.2222 St. Fortunatus exhorted his friends to make pilgrimages 
to his tomb, and St. Gregory the Great ordered parties in doubtful suits at 
law to be sworn before it. Pope Honorius built a church under his name in 
Rome about the year 630. It occurs in all Martyrologies, and the high 
veneration which the Church paid early to his memory is a sufficient 
testimony of his eminent sanctity and apostolic spirit. 

The virtue of the saints was true and heroic, because humble, and proof 
against all trials. That of the heathen philosophers was lame, and generally 
false and counterfeit, whence Tertullian calls the latter, Traders in fame. 
“Where is now the similitude,” says he, “between a philosopher and a 


Christian? a disciple of Greece and of heaven? a trader in fame, and a saver 
of souls?222° between a man of words, and a man of works?” And St. Jerom 
writes, “A philosopher is an animal of fame, one who basely drudges for the 
breath of the people.”2224 Lactantius severely rallies Cicero, because, 
though he was very sensible of the vanity of the worship then established, 
yet he would not have that truth told the people for fear of unhinging the 
religion of the state. “Now what is to be done with a man,” says our 
Christian philosopher, “who knows himself in an error, yet wilfully dashes 
upon a rock, that the people may do so too? who makes no use of his 
wisdom for the regulation of his life, but entangles himself to ensnare 
others, whom, as the wiser person, he was obliged to rescue from error? But 
O Cicero, if you have any regard for virtue, attempt rather to deliver the 
people out of ignorance. It is a noble enterprise, and worthy all your powers 
of eloquence Never fear but your oratory will hold out in so good a cause, 
which never failed you in the defence of so many bad ones. But Socrates’s 
prison is the thing you dread; and therefore truth must want a patron; but 
certainly, as a wise man, you ought to despise death in competition with 
truth; and you had fallen much more honorably by speaking well of truth, 
than for speaking ill of Antony; nor will you ever rise to that height of glory 
by your Philippics, as you would have done by laboring to undeceive the 
world, and dispute the people into their senses.”2228 The philosophers did 
not love truth well enough to suffer for it. Plato dissembled, for fear of 
Socrates’s hemlock; but the Christian religion raised its professors above all 
considerations present, for the joy that was set before them. 


St. Liborius, Bishop of Mans, C. 


He was descended of a noble Gaulish family, and by his innocence and 
sanctity of life was recommended to the priesthood in the church of Mans. 
He loved retirement and prayer, never conversed with seculars but on 
spiritual accounts, and linked himself only with those among the clergy 
whose actions and words were such as might inspire him more and more 
with the spirit of his state. His distinguished learning and virtue fixed all 
eyes upon him, and in 348 he was chosen fourth bishop of Mans. 
Indefatigable in all the functions of his charge, he prayed and fasted much, 
and was most attentive in succoring the necessities of the poor, by that 
means to draw down the blessing of God upon himself and his flock. He 
built and endowed many new churches in his diocess, and having governed 
it forty-nine years, died about the year 397. His remains were translated to 
Paderborn in 836, and he is honored as patron of that city. See Tillemont, t. 
10, p. 307. Fleury1. 28, n. 61, p. 495. 


July 24% 


St. Lupus, Bishop of Troyes, C. 


From his ancient accurate life, extant in Surius, and illustrated with notes by 
F. Bosch the Bollandist, Julij, t. 7, p. 19. See also Ceillier, t. 15, p. 40. 
Tillemont, t. 16, p. 127. Rivet, Hist. Litter. t. 2, p. 486. Calmet, Hist. de 
Lorraine, t. 1,1. 6, n. 44, p. 274, and Camuzat, Catal. Episc. Trecens p. 153, 
et Antiquitates Tricassine, &c., 8vo, 1610. 


A. D. 478. 


St. Lupus, called in French St. Leu, was born of a noble family at Toul, and 
being learned and eloquent, pleaded at the bar for some years with great 
reputation. He married Pimeniola, a virtuous sister of St. Hilary of Arles. 
After six years spent in holy wedlock, fired with an ardent desire of serving 
God with greater perfection, they parted by mutual consent, and made a 
mutual vow of perpetual continency. Lupus betook himself to the famous 
abbey of Lerins, then governed by St. Honoratus. He lived there a year, and 
added many austerities to those prescribed by the rule, yet always regulated 
his fervor by the advice of St. Honoratus. He sold great part of his estate for 
the benefit of the poor, when he renounced the world. After the first year, 
when St. Honoratus was made bishop of Arles, he went to Macon in 
Burgundy to dispose of an estate he had left there, in charitable uses. He 
was preparing to return to Lerins when he was met by the deputies of the 
church of Troyes, which, upon the death of St. Ursus, in 426, had chosen 
him bishop, the eighth from St. Amator, founder of this see. His resistance 
was to no purpose, and he was consecrated by the prelates of the province 
of Sens. In this dignity he continued the same practices of humility, 
mortification, and as much as possible even of poverty. He never wore any 
other garments than a sackcloth and a single tunic, lay upon boards, and 
allotted every second night entire to watching in prayer. He often passed 
three days without taking any nourishment, and after so rigorous a fast 
allowed himself nothing but a little barley bread. Thus he lived above 


twenty years; laboring at the same time in all his pastoral functions with a 
zeal worthy an apostle. 

About the latter end of the fourth century, Pelagius, a British monk, and 
Celestius a Scot, broached their heresy in Africa, Italy, and the East, 
denying the corruption of human nature by original sin, and the necessity of 
divine grace. One Agricola, a disciple of these heresiarchs, had spread this 
poison in Britain. The Catholics addressed themselves to their neighbors the 
bishops of Gaul, begging their assistance to check the growing evil. An 
assembly of bishops, probably held at Arles in 429, deputed St. Germanus 
of Auxerre and St. Lupus of Troyes, to go over into our island to oppose 
this mischief. The two holy pastors, burning with zeal for the glory of 
Christ, accepted the commission the more willingly as it seemed laborious 
and painful. They came over and entirely banished the heresy by their 
prayers, preaching, and miracles. St. Lupus, after his return, set himself 
with fresh vigor to reform the manners of his own flock. In this he 
displayed so great prudence and piety, that St. Sidonius Apollinaris calls 
him, “The father of fathers and bishop of bishops, the chief of the Gallican 
prelates, the rule of manners, the pillar of truth, the friend of God, and the 
intercessor to him for men.”2222 He spared no pains to save one lost sheep, 
and his labors were often crowned with a success which seemed 
miraculous. Among other instances it is recorded that a certain person of his 
diocess, named Gallus, had forsaken his wife and withdrawn to Clermont. 
St. Lupus could not see this soul perish, but wrote to St. Sidonius, then 
bishop of Clermont, a strong letter so prudently tempered with sweetness, 
that Gallus by reading it was at once terrified and persuaded, and 
immediately set out to return to his wife. Upon which St. Sidonius cried 
out, “What is more wonderful than a single reprimand, which both affrights 
a sinner into compunction, and makes him love his censor!” This letter of 
St. Lupus and several others are lost; but we have one by which he 
congratulated Sidonius upon his promotion to his see, having passed from a 
secular prefecture or government to the episcopacy, which charge he shows 
to be laborious, difficult and dangerous. He strongly exhorts him, above all 
things, to humility. This letter was written in 471, and is given us by 
D’ Achery.29 


God at that time afflicted the western empire with grievous calamities, 
and Attila with a numberless army of Huns overran Gaul, calling himself 
“The Scourge of God,” to punish the sins of the people. Rheims, Cambray, 
Besancon, Auxerre, and Langres had already felt the effects of his fury, and 
Troyes was the next place threatened. The holy bishop had recourse to God 
in behalf of his people by fervent prayer, which he continued for many 
days, prostrate on the ground, fasting and weeping without intermission. At 
length, putting on his bishop’s attire, full of confidence in God, he went out 
to meet the barbarian at the head of his army Attila, though an infidel, 
seeing him, was moved to reverence the man or God, who came up to him 
boldly, followed by his clergy in procession, with a cross carried before 
them. He spoke to the king first, and asked him who he was? “I am,” said 
Attila, “the scourge of God.” “Let us respect whatever comes to us from 
God,” replied the bishop; “but if you are the scourge with which heaven 
chastises us, remember you are to do nothing but what that almighty hand, 
which governs and moves you, permits.” Attila, struck with these words, 
promised the prelate to spare the city. Thus the saint’s prayer was a better 
defence than the most impregnable ramparts. It protected a city which had 
neither arms, nor garrison, nor walls, against an army of at least four 
hundred thousand men, which, after plundering Thrace, Illyricum, and 
Greece, crossing the Rhine, had filled with blood and desolation the most 
flourishing countries of France. Attila, turning with his army from Troyes, 
was met on the plains of Chalons by Aétius, the brave Roman general, and 
there defeated. In his retreat he sent for St. Lupus, and caused him to 
accompany him as far as the Rhine, imagining that the presence of so great 
a servant of God would be a safeguard to himself and his army; and sending 
him back, he recommended himself to his prayers. This action of the good 
bishop was misconstrued by the Roman generals, as if he had favored the 
escape of the barbarian, and he was obliged to leave Troyes for two years. 
He spent that time in religious retirement, in great austerity and continual 
contemplation. When his charity and patience had at length overcome the 
envy and malice of men, he went back to his church, which he governed 
fifty-two years, dying in the year 479. The chief part of his body is kept in a 
rich silver shrine; his skull and principal part of his head in another far more 
precious, in the figure of a bishop, formed of silver, adorned with jewels 
and diamonds said by some to be the richest in France. Both are in the 


abbatial church of regular canons of St. Austin, which bears the name of St. 
Lupus. He was first buried in the church of St. Martin in Areis, of the same 
Order, then out of the walls, though long since within them. Many churches 
in England bear his name. The family name of Sentlow among us is derived 
from St. Leu, as Camden remarks. 

It was by omnipotent prayer that the saints performed such great 
wonders. By it Moses could ward off the destruction of many thousands, 
and by a kind of holy violence disarm the divine vengeance.2® By it Elias 
called down fire and rain from heaven. By it Manasses in chains found 
mercy, and recovered his throne; Ezechias saw his health restored, and life 
prolonged; the Ninevites were preserved from destruction; Daniel was 
delivered from the lions, St. Peter from his chains, and St. Thecla from the 
fire. By it Judith and Esther saved God’s people. By the same have the 
servants of God so often commanded nature, defeated armies, removed 
mountains, cast out devils, cured the sick, raised the dead, drawn down 
divine blessings, and averted the most dreadful judgments from the world, 


which, as an ancient father says, subsists by the prayers of the saints.2 


St. Francis Solano, C. 


This saint was born at Montilia in Andalusia in 1549, performed his studies 
in the schools of the Jesuits, and in 1569 made his religious profession 
amongst the Franciscans in the place of his nativity. An extraordinary 
humility and contempt of himself and of worldly vanity and applause; self- 
denial, obedience, meekness, patience, and the love of silence, recollection, 
and prayer mental and vocal, formed his character. Whole nights he 
frequently passed without sleep on the steps of the altar, before the Blessed 
Sacrament, in meditation and devout prayer, with wonderful interior delight 
and devotion. Burning with holy zeal and charity, and an ardent desire of 
the salvation of souls, after he was promoted to the priesthood, he divided 
his time between silent retirement and the ministry of preaching. His 
sermons, though destitute of the ornaments of studied eloquence, 
powerfully withdrew men from vice, and kindled in their breasts an ardent 
desire of virtue. The saint was appointed master of novices, first in the 
convent of Arizava, two miles from Cordova, afterward in that of Monte. 
Then he was made guardian in the province of Granada. His whole life, 
says Alvarez de Paz, may be called a holy uninterrupted course of zealous 
action, yet was at the same time a continued most fervent prayer, abounding 
with heavenly illuminations and consolations. A perfect spirit of poverty 
emptied his heart of the love of all created things, that Christ alone might 
occupy and fill it; and he rejoiced in his nakedness and privation of earthly 
goods, that he might barely use them to serve the necessities of nature, 
without suffering them to enslave his heart, or to find any place in his 
affections, which he reserved pure and entire for spiritual goods. Interior 
humility and self-denial perfected the disengagement of his heart, and the 
extraordinary austerities of his penitential life subjected his senses, and 
rendered the liberty which his soul enjoyed complete; by which he was 
prepared for the spirit of prayer and the pure love of heavenly things. 
Earthly comforts used with moderation, and as supports of our weakness, 


may be sanctified by a good intention; but whilst they bolster up our 
weakness, they keep it alive and strengthen it; and if they are sought after, 
or made use of with eagerness and attachment, immoderately or frequently, 
they strongly nourish self love and sensuality, and produce a distrust of the 
solid food of devotion and divine love. 

The mortified lives of all the saints who arrived at a familiarity with God 
in holy prayer, are but a comment upon, or sensible examples of, the 
indispensable gospel precept of dying to ourselves. By no other stops could 
St. Francis Solano have arrived at the perfection of spiritual life. A 
pestilence which raged at Granada afforded him an opportunity of exerting 
his heroic virtue in attending the infected; but a more noble theatre of action 
was opened to him by the mission into America, upon which he was sent. 
Peru and Tucuman were the countries in which he reaped the principal 
harvest; and the five last years of his life he preached chiefly at Lima, and 
induced the inhabitants of that great city, by sincere repentance, to appease 
the divine anger, which they had provoked by their sins. The reputation of 
his wonderful sanctity was enhanced by many miracles. Yet by humility he 
looked upon himself as the least among men, and he never appeared in 
public but when called abroad by zeal for the salvation of souls. Before his 
death he was purified by a lingering illness, and in his last moments 
repeated those words of the psalmist: I have rejoiced in those things which 
have been said to me: We will go into the house of the Lord. He departed 
this life on the 14th of June in 1610, the sixty-second of his age, and fortieth 
of his religious profession. F. Alvarez de Paz, an eye-witness, describes the 
stately and religious pomp of his funeral, at which the viceroy of Peru and 
the archbishop of Lima assisted, with extraordinary devotion. The saint was 
beatified by Clement X. and canonized by Benedict XIII. in 1726, and his 
principal festival was appointed on the 24th of July. See his life compiled 
by Didacus of Cordova; also by Alphonsus of Mondietta. See likewise the 
History of the Provinces of Peru, and the edifying account of our saint 
given by the pious and learned Jesuit F. Alvarez de Paz,1. 5, c. 14, t. 2, Op. 
p. 1752 and 1753; and Benedict XIV., De Canoniz. t. 1, Append. Also the 
Lives of Saints, published in High Dutch, by F. Maximilian Rasler, S. J.; 
and F. Charlevoix, Hist. de Paraguay, t. 1,1. 3, and 4. 


St.s Romanus and David, MM. 


PATRONS OF MUSCOVY.2223 


The history of the conversion of the Russians (now called Muscovites) to 
the faith of Christ, has been perplexed by the mistakes of many who have 
treated this point of history. The learned Jesuit F. Antony Possevin was 
betrayed into many falsities concerning this people.“ And upon his 
authority some have pretended that the Muscovites received the faith from 
the Greek schismatics, and at the same time adhered to their schism; than 
which, nothing can be more notoriously false, as Henschenius and 
Papebrochius222 show. F. Stilting, another learned Bollandist, has 
demonstrated by an express dissertation,2®°© that the Muscovites were at 
first Catholics, and that even in the time of the Council of Florence the 
Catholics and schismatics in Russia made two equal halves. The Greek 
schism was formed by Cerularius several years after the conversion of the 
Russians. The schism indeed of Phocius was a short prelude to it. 

Cedrenus, Zonaras, and some others relate, that an army of Russians 
besieged Constantinople in the time of the emperor Michael III., when 
Photius held that see; and that being obliged to raise the siege, they 
obtained certain Greek priests from Constantinople, who instructed them in 
the Christian faith. This first mission Baronius places in 853, Pagi in 861; 
but this must either be understood of some tribe of Russians in Bohemia, 
where St. Cyril then preached; or these authors must have confounded 
together things which happened at different times; for the emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogenetta, who lived near that time, and could not but be 
acquainted with this transaction, says both in his life of his grandfather, 
Basil the Macedonian, and in his book, On administering the Empire, that 
the Russians besieged the city in the time of Photius, but that they were 
converted to the faith by priests sent at their request from Constantinople in 
the time of Basil the Macedonian and the patriarch St. Ignatius, whom that 


prince restored upon his ascending the throne in 867; which also appears 
from Zonaras. 

The first plant of the faith in this nation was the holy queen Helen, called 
before her baptism Olga. She was wife to the duke Ihor or Igor, who 
undertook an expedition against the city of Constantinople, as Simeon 
Metaphrastes, the monk George, Cedrenus, Zonaras, and Curopalates relate. 
Having been repulsed by the generals of the emperors Romanus and 
Constantine, he was slain by the Dreulans in his return. His widow, Olga, 
with great valor and conduct, revenged his death, vanquished the Dreulans, 
and governed the state several years with uncommon prudence and courage. 
When she was almost seventy years old, she resigned the government to her 
son Suatoslas, and going to Constantinople, was there baptized, taking the 
name of Helen.2®°7 Many place this event in 952, which date seems most 
agreeable to the Greek historians; but Kulcinius and Stilting infer from the 
chronology of the dukes of Russia, that she seems to have been baptized in 
945. We are expressly assured by Constantine Porphyrogenetta that it 
happened in 946. She returned into her own country, and by her zealous 
endeavors brought many to the faith; but was never able to compass the 
conversion of her son, who was probably withheld by reasons of state. She 
died in 970 or 978. Her grandson, Uladimir, who succeeded Suatoslas, 
asked by a solemn embassy, and obtained in marriage, Anne, sister to the 
two emperors Basil and his colleague and brother Constantine. Nicholas 
Crysoberga, the orthodox patriarch of Constantinople, a person always 
zealous in maintaining the communion of the see of Rome, at that prince’s 
request, sent into Muscovy one Michael with other preachers, who baptized 
Uladimir, and married him to the princess about the year 988.228 This duke 
founded near Kiow the great monastery of the Crypte in favor of the abbot 
St. Antony, and died, according to Kulcinius, in 1008. His two sons SS. 
Boris and Hliba or Cliba, called in Latin Romanus and David, were 
murdered by the usurper Suatopelch, their impious brother, in 1010. It was 
their zeal for the faith of Christ which gave occasion to their death. Jaroslas, 
another brother defeated the usurper, and obtained the principality; his 
daughter Anne was married to Henry I., king of France, in 1044, and 
became the foundress of the church of St. Vincent at Senlis. Romanus and 
David are honored in Muscovy on the 24th of July. Their remains were 


translated into a church which was built in their honor at Vislegorod in 
1072, the ceremony being performed with great pomp, by George the fifth 
archbishop of Kiow, and several other bishops, in presence of Izazlas, 
Suatoslas, and Usevolod, princes of Russia, and a great train of noblemen. 
The synod of Zamoski, in 1720, which was approved by the Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide, and confirmed by pope Benedict XIII., reckons among 
the holidays of precept which are kept by the Catholic Russians in 
Lithuania and other provinces, the feast of these two martyrs, celebrated on 
the 24th of July; and that of the translation of their relics on the 2d of 
May.2902 

The Catholic Russians in Lithuania and Poland keep no festival of any 
other Muscovite saints except of these two martyrs.2®!2 But the Muscovites 
honor several other saints of their own country; several among whom 
flourished, and doubtless were placed by them in their Calendar before their 
schism, as Papebroke and Jos. Assemani observe. Such are the queen Helen 
or Olga, on the 11th of July, who died, according to Kulcinius, in 978. 
Uladimir, her grandson, duke of the Russians, and son of Suatoslas on the 
15th of July, who was baptized in 990, died in 1014, and was buried in our 
Lady’s church at Kiow.22 Antony, abbot, a native of Russia, who 
embraced the monastic state upon Mount Athos, and returning to Kiow, 
became the patriarch of that Order in his own country, and on a mountain 
half a mile from the town founded, about the year 1020, the great Russian 
monastery of Pieczari or the Crypte, in which the archimandrite of all the 
Russian monks resides, and the archbishop of Kiow has an apartment. 
Antony died in 1073, on the 10th of July, on which his festival is kept in 
Muscovy.2©!2 This monastery is famous for the Crypte or vaults, in which 
the bodies of many saints and monks who lived above six hundred years 
ago, remain uncorrupted and fresh. Agapetus, disciple of Antony, at the 
Crypte, famous for miracles, honored on the 1st of June. Athanasius, monk 
at the Crypte, on the 2d of December; he was a native of Trapesond, who, 
by the liberality and protection of the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, founded 
the great monastery on Mount Athos in Macedonia. He is honored by the 
Greeks and Muscovites on the 5th of July.2®!3 The lives of these and several 
other ancient monks of this house were written by Polycarp, who died in 
1182. The grand duke Alexander, surnamed Newski, who died in 1262, and 


is honored on the 30th of April. Sergius, an abbot, is honored by the 
Muscovites on the 25th of September. He died in 1292, and was never 
involved in the schism, as Papebroke, Kulcinius, and Jos. Assemani show. 
This Sergius was born at Roslow, founded the monastery of the Holy 
Trinity at Rudosno (sixty Italian miles from Moscow), the richest and most 
numerous in Muscovy, in which are sometimes two or three hundred 
monks. The body of Sergius is kept there incorrupt, and is much visited out 
of devotion from Moscow, sometimes by the czars. These and several 
others who are named in the Muscovite Calendar with the most eminent 
saints of the eastern and western churches, lived either before or when this 
nation was not engaged in the Greek schism. But to these saints the 
Muscovites add some few who died since their separation from the catholic 
communion, as Photius, archbishop of Kiow, whose principal merit 
consisted in the obstinacy with which he maintained the schism. See 
Kulcinius, Specimen Ecclesie Ruthenice; Papebroke in the beginning of 
May, Comm. in Ephem. Jos. Assemani, in Calend. Univ. ad 25 Sept. t. 5, p. 
254, &c. 


St. Christina, V. M. 


She suffered many torments, and a cruel death, for the faith in the 
persecution of Dioclesian, at Tyro, a city which stood formerly in an island 
in the lake of Bolsero in Tuscany, but has been long since swallowed up by 
the waters. Her relics are now at Palermo in Sicily. She is much honored 
both in the Latin and Greek church, and is named in the Martyrologies 
which bear the name of St. Jerom, that of Bede augmented by Florus, and 
others. See Ughelli, Italia Sacra, t. 5, and Pinius the Bollandist, t. 5, Julij, p. 
495. 


St.s Wulfhad and Ruffin, MM. 


They were two brothers, the sons of Wulfere, the king of Mercia, second 
brother and successor of Peada. Having been privately baptized by St. 
Chad, bishop of Litchfield, about the year 670, they were both slain whilst 
they were at their prayers by their father’s order, who, out of political 
views, at that time favored idolatry, though he afterward did remarkable 
penance for this crime. His father Penda had persecuted the Christians, but 
his elder brother Peada had begun to establish the faith in his dominions. 
Florence of Worcester says, Wulfere was only baptized a little before his 
death, in 675, consequently after this murder; but Bede testifies that he was 
godfather to Edelwalch, king of the West-Saxons, almost twenty years 
before. But either he relapsed (at least so far as to be for some time 
favorable to idolatry), or this murder was contrived by some Pagan 
courtiers, without his privity, as Bradshaw relates it. The queen Emmelinda, 
mother of the two young princes, caused their bodies to be buried at Stone, 
which place took its name from a great heap of stones which was raised 
over their tomb, according to the Saxon custom. She afterward employed 
these stones in building a church upon the spot, which became very famous 
for bearing the names of these martyrs who were patrons of the town, and 
of a priory of regular canons there. The procurator of this house, in a 
journey to Rome, prevailed on the pope to enrol these two royal martyrs 
among the saints, and left the head of St. Wulfhad, which he had carried 
with him, in the church of St. Laurence at Viterbo. (Leland, Collect. t. 1, p. 
1, 2.) After this, Wulfere and his brother and successor Ethelred, abolished 
idols over all Mercia. See the acts of these royal martyrs in the History of 
Peterborough abbey, and Leland’s Itinerary, and Collect. t. 1, p. 1. Also 
Cuper the Bollandist, t. 5, Julij, p. 571. 


St. Lewine 


Was a British virgin who suffered martyrdom under the Saxons before their 
conversion to the faith. Her body was honorably kept at Seaford near 
Lewes, in Sussex, till, in 1058, her remains, with those of St. Idaberga, 
virgin, and part of those of St. Oswald, were conveyed into Flanders, and 
are now deposited in St. Winock’s abbey at Berg. They have been honored 
by many miracles, especially at the time of this translation, as even the 
century-writers of Magdeburg mention. A history of these miracles written 
by Drogo, an eye-witness to several, is published by Solier the Bollandist, 
p. 608, t. 5, Jul See also Alford in Annal. ad an. 687, n. 21. 


St. Declan 


FIRST BISHOP OF ARDMORE IN IRELAND 


Was baptized by St. Colman, and preached the faith in that country a little 
before the arrival of St. Patrick, who confirmed the episcopal see of 
Ardmore, in a synod at Cashel in 448.2614 Many miracles are ascribed to St. 
Declan, and he has ever been much honored in the viscounty of Dessee, 
anciently Nandesi. See Usher; Bosch the Bollandist, p. 590, and Colgan in 
MSS. ad 24 Julij. 


St. Kinga, or Cunegundes, V. 


She was daughter of Bela IV. king of Hungary, and Mary, daughter to 
Theodorus Lascharis, emperor of Constantinople: was married 1239 to 
Boleslas the Chaste, sovereign of Lesser Poland, or of the palatinates of 
Cracow, Sandomire, and Lublin; but by mutual consent lived in perpetual 
chastity. Prayer, mortification, alms, and daily attendance on the poor in the 
hospitals, employed her time. Boleslas dying in 1279, she took the veil in 
the great monastery of Sandecz, which she had lately built for nuns of the 
Order of St. Clare. She died on the 24th of July in 1292. She was venerated 
with singular piety in the diocess of Cracow and several other parts of 
Poland, and her name was solemnly inscribed among the saints by 
Alexander VIII. in 1690. See her life by John Longinus commonly called 
Dlugos, with remarks by Bosch the Bollandist, t. 5, Julij, p. 661. 


July 25" 


St. James the Great, Apostle 


St. James, the brother of St. John Evangelist, son of Zebedee and Salome 
and nearly related to Christ, was called the Great to distinguish him from 
the other apostle of the same name who was bishop of Jerusalem, and is 
surnamed the Less, perhaps because he was lower in stature, or more 
probably because he was the younger. St. James the Great seems to have 
been born about twelve years before Christ, and was many years older than 
his brother St. John. Salome is otherwise called Mary, and was sister to the 
Blessed Virgin, which some take in the strict sense of the word; others 
understand by it only cousin-german, according to the Hebrew phrase, and 
think that the Blessed Virgin was an only daughter. 

St. James was by birth a Galilean, and by profession a fisherman with his 
father and brother, living probably at Bethsaida, where St. Peter also dwelt 
at that time. Jesus walking by the lake of Genesareth saw St. Peter and St. 
Andrew fishing, and he called them to come after him, promising to make 
them fishers of men. Going on a little farther on the shore, he saw two other 
brothers, James and John, in a ship, with Zebedee their father, mending 
their nets, and he also called them; who forthwith left their nets and their 
father and followed him.2®!2 Probably by conversing with St. Peter their 
townsman, and by other means, they had before this call an entire 
conviction that Jesus was the Christ; and no sooner did they hear his 
invitation, and saw the marks of his divine will directing them to what was 
eminently conducive to his honor, but the same moment they quitted all 
things to comply with this summons. They held no consultation, made no 
demur, started no difficulties, thought of no consequences or dangers; and 
their sacrifice was most perfect and entire. Like Abraham, they preferred 
obedience to the divine command, before all the endearments of their 
nearest relations, and forsook all they had, and all their hopes and prospects 
in the world, to become the disciples of Jesus. Zebedee their father seems to 
have approved of their resolution, and their mother Salome devoted herself 


heartily to the service of our Lord, as the gospels frequently mention. All 
fervent souls ought to be in the like dispositions of perfect sacrifice with 
these apostles, without the least inordinate attachment to any thing on earth, 
being most ready to renounce everything if God’s greater glory should 
require it. With what boundless liberality does the Divine Spirit shower 
down his choicest treasures upon souls which thus perfectly open 
themselves to him! This the apostles, of whom we speak, happily 
experienced in themselves. But they for some time so followed Christ, and 
listened to his divine instructions, as still to return from time to time to their 
fishing trade for a maintenance. It was in the same first year of Christ’s 
preaching that Peter and Andrew, at the command of their divine Master, 
took a prodigious shoal of fishes by a miraculous draught. James and John 
were their partners, though in another boat, and were called in to assist in 
hauling up the nets. Astonished at this manifestation of Christ’s power, they 
entirety quitted their business, the more perfectly to attach themselves to 
him.2616 

In the year 31 St. James was present with his brothers St. John and St. 
Peter at the cure of St. Peter’s mother-in-law, and at the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus from the dead. This same year Jesus formed the college 
of his apostles, into which he adopted St. James and his brother St. John. He 
gave these two the surname of Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder, probably to 
denote their active zeal. When a town of the Samaritans refused to entertain 
Christ, they suggested that he should call down fire from heaven to 
consume it; but our Blessed Redeemer gave them to understand that 
meekness and patience were the arms by which they were to conquer.2&2 
Christ distinguished St. Peter, St. James, and St. John by many special 
favors above the rest of the apostles. They alone were admitted to be 
spectators first of his glorious transfiguration, and afterward of his agony 
and bloody sweat in the garden. The instructions and example of the Son of 
God had not fully enlightened the understandings of these apostles, nor 
purified their hearts, before the Holy Ghost had shed his beams upon them; 
and their virtue was still imperfect, as appeared in the following instance;— 
Mary Salome, the mother of James and John, relying upon their merit, and 
her relation to Christ, and imagining that he was going to erect a temporal 
monarchy, according to the notion of the carnal Jews concerning the 


Messias, presented to him a request that her two sons might sit, the one on 
his right hand and the other on his left, in his kingdom. By this example we 
are put in mind now often the fondness of parents renders them the spiritual 
murderers of their own children, and makes them blindly excuse, flatter, 
and encourage their secret vices and passions. At the same time we are 
taught how formidable an enemy ambition is, which could find admittance 
in the breasts of two apostles (though yet novices) before the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. They doubtless disguised their vice under the cloak of a 
reasonable desire, and a virtuous emulation of preferment, with a design of 
serving their Master by it. Only the children of light discover the deceit and 
snare of this enemy; only profound humility discerns and condemns the 
specious pretences of subtle pride and covetousness. The two sons of 
Zebedee seem to have spoken by the mouth of their mother; wherefore 
Christ directed his answer to them, telling them, they knew not what they 
asked; for in his kingdom preferments are attainable, not by the most 
forward and ambitious, but by the most humble, and most laborious, and the 
most patient. He therefore asked them if they were able to drink of his cup 
of suffering. The two apostles understanding the condition under which 
Christ offered them his kingdom, and glowing with ardor and courage to 
suffer, answered peremptorily they were able to do it. Our Lord told them, 
they should indeed have their portions of suffering; but for the honors of his 
kingdom, he could make no other disposal of them than according to his 
decrees in conjunction with his Father, in proportion to every one’s charity 
and patience in suffering. 

The virtue of the most fervent novices in the service of God is very 
imperfect, so long as entire self-denial, and a great assiduity and spirit of 
prayer have not yet prepared their souls for, and called down upon them a 
plentiful effusion of the Holy Ghost, who fills their understanding with a 
clear and new heavenly light, and by the ardor of his charity consumes the 
rust of the affections, and fills them with his fervor. In this state even the 
moral virtues acquire an heroic and infused degree of perfection. Humility 
now gives the soul a much more clear and feeling knowledge of her own 
infirmities, baseness, and imperfections, with much stronger sentiments of a 
just contempt of herself; and the like is to be said of divine and fraternal 
charity, and all other virtues; so that she seems to herself translated into a 
region of new light, in which by continual heroic acts of these virtues, and 


especially of prayer and contemplation, she makes daily and wonderful 
advances. This perfection the apostles received in a more miraculous 
manner by the descent of the Holy Ghost upon them, when he not only 
engraved the law of love deeply in their hearts, but also bestowed on them 
the external graces and gifts of prophecy and miracles, and qualified them 
for the execution of the great commission they had received from Christ. 

How St. James was employed in preaching and promoting the gospel 
after Christ’s ascension, we have no account from the writers of the first 
ages of Christianity. It appears that he left Judea some time after the 
persecution that was raised at the martyrdom of St. Stephen in the year 30, 
and was returned again ten years after when he suffered martyrdom. The 
addition to St. Jerom’s catalogue of illustrious men tells us, that he preached 
the gospel to the twelve tribes of the Jews, in their dispersion up and down 
the world. Though the apostles, during the first twelve years, preached 
generally in the neighborhood of Judea, yet St. James might in that interval 
make a voyage to Spain, and preach some time in that country, as Baronius 
observes. F. Cuper adds, that his martyrdom happened above a year after 
the dispersion of the apostles, in which space he had the fairest opportunity 
of visiting Spain. That he preached there is constantly affirmed by the 
tradition of that church, mentioned by St. Isidore, the Breviary of Toledo, 
the Arabic books of Anastasius patriarch of Antioch, concerning the 
Passions of the martyrs and others. Cuper the Bollandist2®!® traces this 
tradition very high, and confirms it from St. Jerom2®!2, St. Isidore, the 
ancient Spanish office, &c., and from many corroborating circumstances. 
St. Epiphanius says, that St. James always lived a bachelor, in much 
temperance and mortification, never eating flesh nor fish; that he wore only 
one coat, and a linen cloak, and that he was holy and exemplary in all 
manner of conversation. He was the first among the apostles who had the 
honor to follow his divine master by martyrdom, which he suffered at 
Jerusalem, whither he was returned, in the eleventh year after our Lord’s 
ascension. 

Agrippa, the grandson of Herod, by Aristobulus, was author of this 
persecution. Being brought up at Rome in the reign of Tiberius, he, basely 
flattering Caligula in his passions, gained the confidence of that monster, 
who was no sooner placed on the imperial throne than he gave Agrippa the 


title of king, with the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, which were then 
vacant.2©20 Claudius, in the year 41, enlarged his dominions, giving him 
also Jerusalem and all the rest of Judza, Samaria, and whatever other 
provinces had been possessed by his grandfather Herod. He gave also to his 
younger brother Herod the little kingdom of Chalcis in Syria, near mount 
Labinus. Agrippa reigned with great state and magnificence. Being very 
fond of pleasing the Jewish nation, when he came from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem to keep the Passover in the year 43, he began to persecute the 
Christians; and the first who fell a victim to his popular zeal was St. James 
the Great, whom he caused to be apprehended and beheaded there a little 
before Easter, in the year 43, about fourteen years after the death of Christ. 
Clement of Alexandria, and from him Eusebius,2°2# relate that his accuser, 
observing the great courage and constancy of mind wherewith the apostle 
underwent his trial, was so affected with it, that he repented of what he had 
done, declared himself publicly a Christian, and was condemned to be 
beheaded with St. James. As they were both led together to execution, he 
begged pardon of the apostle by the way for haying apprehended him. St. 
James, after pausing a little, turned to him, and embraced him, saying, 
Peace be with you. He then kissed him, and they were both beheaded 
together.2©22 The body of the apostle was interred at Jerusalem; but not long 
after carried by his disciples into Spain, and deposited at Iria Flavia, now 
called E] Padron, upon the borders of Gallicia. The sacred relics were 
discovered there in the beginning of the ninth century, in the reign of 
Alphonsus the Chaste, king of Leon. By the order of that prince they were 
translated to Compostella, four miles distant, to which place pope Leo III. 
transferred the episcopal see from Iria Flavia. This place was first called Ad 
S. Jacobum Apostolum, or Giacomo Postolo, which words have been 
contracted into the present name, Compostella. It is famous for the 
extraordinary concourse of pilgrims that resort thither to visit the body of 
St. James, which is kept with great respect in the stately cathedral. F. Cuper 
the Bollandist proves the truth of the tradition of the Spanish church 
concerning the body of St. James having been translated to Compostella, 
and gives authentic histories of many miracles wrought through his 
intercession, and of several apparitions by which he visibly protected the 
armies of a Christian against the Moors in that kingdom.2®23 The military 


order of St. James, surnamed the Noble, was instituted by Ferdinand II. in 
1175. 

The Church, by the martyrdom of St. James, lost in her infancy one of her 
main pillars; but God was pleased that his name should be glorified by so 
illustrious a testimony, and that it should appear he was the immediate 
supporter and defender of his Church. For when it was deprived of its chief 
members and pastors, it remained no less firm than before; and even grew 
and gathered strength from the most violent persecutions. The apostle with 
confidence committed his tender flock to God, and commended to them his 
own work, whilst he rejoiced to go to his Redeemer, and to give his life for 
him. We all meet with trials. But can we fear or hesitate to drink a cup 
presented to us by the hand of God, and which our Lord and Captain, by 
free choice, and out of pure love, was pleased himself to drink first for our 
sake? He asks us whether we can drink of his cup, he encourages us by 
setting before our eyes the glory of heaven, and he invites us by his own 
divine example. Let us humbly implore his grace, without which we can do 
nothing, and take with joy this cup of salvation, which he presents us with 
his divine hand. 


St. Christopher, M. 


He suffered martyrdom under Decius in Lycia, and is honored on this day in 
the Martyrology which bears the name of St. Jerom, and in other western 
Calendars, but is commemorated by the Greeks and other Oriental nations 
on the 9th of May. The Mosarabic Breviary, attributed to St. Isidore, 
mentions the translation of his relics to Toledo, whence they were brought 
into France, and are at present shown enshrined at the abbey of St. Denys 
near Paris. He seems to have taken the name of Christopher upon the like 
motive that St. Ignatius would be called Theophorus, to express his ardent 
love for his Redeemer, by which he always carried him in his breast as his 
great and only good, his inestimable treasure, and the object of all his 
affections and desires. There seem to be no other grounds than this name for 
the vulgar notion of his great stature, the origin of which seems to have 
been merely allegorical, as Baronius observes, and as Vida has beautifully 
expressed in an epigram on this saint.2°24 The enormous statues of St. 
Christopher, still to be seen in many Gothic cathedrals, expressed his 
allegorical wading through the sea of tribulations, by which the faithful 
meant to signify the many sufferings through which he arrived at eternal 
life. They are monuments of the devotion of our ancestors to this saint, 
whose intercession they implored especially against pestilential distempers. 
Saint Gregory the Great mentions a monastery in Sicily which bore the 
name of St. Christopher. See Pinius the Bollandist, t. 6, p. 125. 


St.s thea and Valentina, Virgins, and St. Paul, MM. 


In the year 308 there were at the same time six emperors, successors of 
Dioclesian, namely, in the East Galerius, Lucinius, and Maximinus; in the 
West, Constantine, Maxentius, and his father, Maximian Herculeus, who 
had reassumed the purple. Firmillian, the successor of Urbanus in the 
government of Palestine, under Maximinus II., carried on the persecution 
with great cruelty. When fourscore and seventeen confessors, men, women, 
and children, out of an innumerable multitude of Christians who were 
banished a long while before to the porphyry quarries in Thebais, were 
brought before him, he commanded the sinews of the joint of their left feet 
to be burnt with a hot iron; and their right eyes to be put out, and the eye 
holes burnt with a hot iron to the very bottom of the orb. In this condition 
he sent them to work at the mines in Palestine about mount Libanus. Many 
others were brought before this inhuman judge from different towns of 
Palestine, and were tormented various ways. 

Among the Christians taken at Gaza, whilst they were assembled to hear 
the holy scriptures read, was a holy virgin named Thea, whom the judge 
threatened with the prostitution of her chastity in the public stews. She, to 
whom her virtue was most dear, reproached him for such infamous 
injustices. Firmilian, enraged at her liberty of speech, caused her to be 
inhumanly scourged, then stretched on the rack, and her sides torn with iron 
hooks till the bare ribs appeared. Valentina, a pious Christian virgin of 
Caesarea, who had also by vow consecrated her chastity to God, being 
present at this spectacle, cried out to the judge from the midst of the crowd, 
“How long will you thus torment my sister?” She was immediately 
apprehended, and being dragged by force to the altar, she threw herself 
upon it, and overturned it with her feet, together with the fire and sacrifice 
which stood ready upon it. Firmilian, provoked beyond bounds, 
commanded her sides to be more cruelly torn than any others. Being at 
length wearied with tormenting her, he ordered the two virgins to be tied 


together and burnt. This was executed on the 25th of July, 308. One Paul, 
an illustrious confessor, was beheaded for the faith on the same day, by an 
order of this judge. The fervor with which he prayed at the place of 
execution for the emperor, the judge who condemned him, and _ his 
executioner, drew tears from all that were present. Soon after, one hundred 
and thirty Egyptian confessors, by an order of Maximinus, had one eye 
pulled out, and one foot maimed, and were sent, some to the mines in 
Palestine, others to those in Cilicia. See Eusebius de Martyr. Palestine, c. 8; 
Tillemont, t. 5; Fleury,1. ix.; Orsi, t. 4. 


St. Cucufas, M. In Spain 


At Barcelona he is called St. Cougat, at Ruel, near Paris, St. Quiquenfat, in 
some other parts of France St. Guinefort. He was a native of Scillite in 
Africa, and one of the first families of that country. To escape the 
persecution raised by Dioclesian, he retired with St. Felix into Mauritania, 
and afterward into Spain. He was no sooner landed at Barcelona but he was 
apprehended, and confessing his faith before Dacian, the cruel governor, 
was condemned by him, after suffering many torments, to lose his head, in 
304. His companion, Felix, received a like crown soon after him in 
Gironne. The relics of St. Cucufas were brought into France in 777, and 
deposited in the abbey of St. Denys, near Paris, in 835, where they still 
remain with due honor. See Prudentius, hymn 4, the new Paris Breviary on 
this day, the Roman Martyrology, and Bosch the Bollandist, t. 6, Jul. p. 169. 
See also Chatelain, Notes sur le Martyr. Fevr. 16, p. 656. 


St. Nissen, Abbot 


Whom St. Patrick baptized, ordained deacon, and appointed abbot of 
Montgairt or Mountgarret, in the county of Wexford, on the borders of 
Kilkenny of which place he is titular saint. See Colgan in MSS. ad 25 Julij. 


July 26" 


St. Anne, Mother of the Blessed Virgin 


SEE CUPER THE BOLLANDIST, T. 6, JULY, P. 233. 


The Hebrew word Anne signifies gracious. St. Joachim and St. Anne, the 
parents of the Blessed Virgin Mary, are justly honored in the Church, and 
their virtue is highly extolled by St. John Damascen. The emperor Justinian 
I. built a church at Constantinople in honor of St. Anne, about the year 
550.2628 Codinus mentions another built by Justinian II. in 705. Her body 
was brought from Palestine to Constantinople in 710, whence some portions 
of her relics have been dispersed in the West. F. Cuper the Bollandist has 
collected a great number of miracles wrought through her intercession.292° 
God has been pleased by sensible effects to testify how much he is 
honored by the devotion of the faithful to this saint, who was the great 
model of virtue to all engaged in the married state, and charged with the 
education of children. It was a sublime dignity and a great honor for this 
Saint to give to a lost world the advocate of mercy, and to be parent of the 
mother of God. But it was a far greater happiness to be, under God, the 
greatest instrument of her virtue, and to be spiritually her mother by a holy 
education in perfect innocence and sanctity. St. Anne, being herself a vessel 
of grace, not by name only, but by the possession of that rich treasure, was 
chosen by God to form his most beloved spouse to perfect virtue; and her 
pious care of this illustrious daughter was the greatest means of her own 
sanctification and her glory in the church of God to the end of ages. It is a 
lesson to all parents whose principal duty is the holy education of their 
children. By this they glorify their Creator, perpetuate his honor on earth to 
future ages, and sanctify their own souls. St. Paul says, that it is by the 
education of their children that parents are to be saved.2922 Nor will he 
allow any one who has had children, ever to be admitted to serve the altar, 
whose sons do not, by their holy conduct, give proofs of a virtuous 
education. Nevertheless, we see parents solicitous about the corporal 
qualifications of their children, and earmest to procure them an 


establishment in the world; yet supinely careless in purchasing them virtue, 
in which alone their true happiness consists. This reflection drew tears from 
Crates, a heathen philosopher, who desired to mount on the highest place in 
his city and cry out, with all his strength: “Citizens, what is it you think of? 
You employ all your time in heaping up riches to leave to your children; yet 
take no care to cultivate their souls with virtue, as if an estate were more 
precious than themselves.”2928 


St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, C. 


He was born at Auxerre about the year 380, of noble parents. Having laid 
the foundation of sound literature at home, he studied eloquence and the 
civil law at Rome, and pleaded with great reputation in the court of the 
Prefectus-pretorio. He married a lady of great quality named Eustachia, 
and being taken notice of by the emperor Honorius, was raised by him to 
several honorable employments, and at last to that of duke in his own 
province, which dignity gave him the command over all the troops in that 
country. Germanus being returned to Auxerre, was careful to shun gross 
vices, but his religion seemed confined to principles of integrity, and his 
virtues were merely human; for he was unacquainted with the true spirit of 
mortification, humility, and prayer. The young duke had a passion for 
hunting, and hung up the heads of the wild beasts which he killed on a great 
tree in the middle of the city, as trophies of his diversion. No one could 
presume to show him the meanness and folly of this favorite petty vanity, 
by which he seemed to authorize the superstitious custom of the Pagans 
who did the like to honor their gods. St. Amator, who was at that time the 
zealous bishop of Auxerre, made him strong remonstrances on the danger 
of countenancing such remains of idolatry, but without effect. At last, 
watching an opportunity, he caused this tree to be cut down while 
Germanus was absent, who, upon hearing this news, grievously threatened 
the bishop. St. Amator withdrew for a while to Autun; where he learned by 
a revelation that Germanus was designed by God to be his successor. He 
therefore procured privately the consent of Julius, the prefect of Gaul, that 
he might give the tonsure to Germanus; for, by the laws, no officer could 
quit his employment without such a permission. Julius giving leave, St. 
Amator returned to Auxerre, and causing the church doors to be shut when 
Germanus was come in, he gave him the tonsure and ordained him deacon. 
By this instance, it appears, that immediately after the general persecutions, 
clerks were distinguished by the tonsure. This proof is the stronger, as the 


priest Constantius wrote this life in the same age. Germanus durst not make 
any opposition for fear of resisting the will of God. St. Amator died soon 
after on the 1st of May in 418, and St. Germanus was unanimously chosen 
by the clergy and people to succeed him, and consecrated by the bishops of 
the province on the 7th of July, notwithstanding the great reluctance he 
discovered. 

Full of a deep sense of the obligations of his new dignity, he became at 
once another man. He renounced all the pomps and vanities of the world, 
lived with his wife no otherwise than if she had been his sister, distributed 
all his possessions to the poor and to the Church, and embraced a life of 
poverty and austerity. From the day he was ordained bishop to his death, 
that is, for thirty years together, he never touched wheaten bread, wine, 
vinegar, oil, pulse, or salt. He began every meal by putting a few ashes in 
his mouth to renew in his soul a spirit of penance, and took no other 
sustenance than barley bread, which grain he had threshed and ground him 
self, that he might, as a true penitent, live by his own labor. He never ate but 
in the evening, sometimes about the middle of the week, often only on the 
seventh day. His dress was the same in winter and summer, and consisted of 
a cowl and tunic which he never changed till they were worn to pieces. He 
always wore a hair-cloth next his skin. His bed was enclosed with two 
boards, strewed with ashes, without a bolster, and covered with a sack-cloth 
and one blanket. He always carried about him some relics of saints in a little 
box, tied to a leather string. He extended his hospitality to all sorts of 
persons, washed the feet of the poor, and served them with his own hands, 
at the same time that he himself fasted. He built a monastery over against 
Auxerre, on the other side of the river Yone, in honor of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian, which now goes by the name of St. Marian’s, from one of its first 
abbots. He found the sepulchres of several martyrs, particularly of a great 
multitude who had been put to death in the persecution of Aurelian, with St. 
Priscus, otherwise called St. Bry, in a place called Coucy, where their 
bodies had been thrown into a cistern or pit out of which he took them, and 
built in their honor a church and monastery, called at this day de Saints en 
Puy saye. St. Germanus gave all his landed estates to the Church, consisting 
of several agreeable and spacious manors, lying all contiguous to one 
another.2922 Seven of these he gave to the cathedral church, namely 


Appoigny, where his father and mother had been buried in St. John’s 
church; little Varsy, where stood a palace; great Varsy, Toucy, Poeilly, 
Marcigny, and Perigni. Three he settled on the monastery of St. Cosmas, 
namely, Monceaux, Fontenay, and Merilles. He bestowed three others, 
called Garchy, Concou, and Molins, on the church which he built in honor 
of St. Maurice, which at this day bears the name of St. Germanus himself. 
In this manner he reduced himself to great poverty, and to perpetuate the 
divine honor, and the relief of the indigent, enriched the church of Auxerre 
which he found very poor. By many like examples, it appears, that the great 
endowments of several churches were originally owing to the liberality of 
their bishops, as Fleury observes. 

Pelagius began to dispute against the necessity of divine grace at Rome, 
about the year 405 Being himself by birth a Briton, it is not to be wondered 
that he should have disciples in Britain. Among these one Agricola, the son 
of Severinus, who, after the birth of this son, was chosen bishop and 
became a Pelagian, spread the poison of this heresy in our island. The 
deacon Pelladius, whom pope Celestine had sent to the places infected with 
this heresy, and whom he afterward ordained bishop, and commissioned to 
go into Scotland, moved him to provide for the preservation of so many 
souls; and other Catholics in Britain had sent a deputation to the bishops in 
Gaul, entreating them to send over some able person to defend the faith and 
oppose the growing evil. Pope Celestine nominated St. Germanus of 
Auxerre to go thither in quality of his vicar in the year 429, as St. Prosper 
assures us.2°28 The bishops of Gaul assembled in a numerous council for 
the same purpose, and agreed to entreat St. Lupus, who had then been only 
two years bishop of Troyes, to accompany St. Germanus in this important 
mission.2®2! These two holy prelates, proceeding on their journey, came to 
Nanterre near Paris, where St. Germanus gave his blessing and good 
counsel to St. Genevieve, and foretold her future sanctity. She being at that 
time about fifteen years old, and desirous to consecrate herself a virgin to 
God, St. Germanus, after many solemn prayers in the church, received there 
her vow, and confirmed it by laying his right hand upon her head.2®22 

St. Germanus and St. Lupus embarking in the winter season, were 
overtaken with a furious tempest, which St. Germanus appeased by casting 
some drops of blessed oil, according to Constantius, but according to Bede, 


of holy-water, into the sea, having first invoked the adorable Trinity. Being 
arrived in Britain they were met by a great multitude of people and the fame 
of their sanctity, doctrine, and miracles soon filled the whole country. They 
confirmed the Catholics in all parts, and converted the heretics, preaching 
often in the highways and fields where the churches were not able to 
contain the crowd that flocked to them. The Pelagians everywhere shunned 
them; but being at length ashamed thus to condemn themselves by their 
flight and silence, accepted a conference. The disputation was held at 
Verulam before an incredible number of people. The heretics, who made 
their appearance with a great train and in rich apparel, spoke first. When 
they had talked a long time, the bishops answered them with great 
eloquence, and so invincibly supported their arguments with quotations 
from scripture that their adversaries were fairly reduced to silence. The 
people applauded their victory with joyful acclamations. Before the 
assembly broke up, a certain tribune and his wife presented their little 
daughter of ten years of age, who was blind, to the two holy bishops; and 
they bid them take her to the Pelagians. But the latter joined the parents in 
begging the saints to pray for her. The two bishops made a short prayer; 
then Germanus called upon the Blessed Trinity; and taking from his neck 
the little box of relics which he wore, laid it upon the eyes of the girl before 
the whole assembly, who immediately recovered her sight, to the great joy 
of her parents and of all the people. From that day no one opposed the 
doctrine of the holy bishops. The saints went from this conference to return 
thanks to God at the tomb of St. Alban, the most illustrious martyr in 
Britain. St. Germanus caused his sepulchre to be opened, and deposited in it 
his box of relics of apostles and martyrs, taking from the same place a little 
of the dust which still retained some marks of the blood of St. Alban. This 
he carried away with him, and, at his return, built at Auxerre a church in his 
honor, where he placed these relics.2922 

The Saxons from Germany on one side, and on the other the Picts, at that 
time harassed the Britons. Paul the deacon tells us, that an army of Picts and 
Scots invaded their territories whilst the two bishops were in the island; and 
bishop Usher takes notice, that the Saxons and English who inhabited 
Sleswic, and all the German coast from Denmark to the Rhine, made 
descents upon Britain from time to time before the arrival of Hengist and 


Horsa in 449. The Britons having assembled an army against these 
plunderers, invited the two holy bishops into their camp, hoping to be 
protected by their prayers and presence. The saints complied with their 
request, but employed their time in bringing the idolaters to the faith, and 
the Christians to a reformation of their manners. Many of the former 
demanded baptism, and the saints prepared them to receive it at Easter, for 
it was then Lent. They erected a church in the camp of green boughs twisted 
together, in which the catechumens received the sacrament of regeneration; 
and the whole army celebrated the festival with great devotion. After Easter, 
St. Germanus had recourse to a stratagem, by which, without bloodshed, he 
rescued his dear converts and the country out of the danger with which they 
were threatened. The enemy approaching, he put himself at the head of the 
Christians with so much skill and address as showed he had not forgotten 
his old profession of a general. He led his little army into a vale between 
two high mountains, and ordered his troops to send forth the same shout for 
which he would give them a sign. When the Saxon pirates came near them, 
he cried out thrice, Alleluiah, which was followed by the whole British 
army; and the sound was often repeated by the echo from the hills with as 
dreadful a noise as if the rocks had been rent asunder. The barbarians, in a 
sudden fright, judging from the shout that they were falling upon the swords 
of a mighty army, flung down their arms and ran away, leaving behind them 
all their baggage and a great booty. Many of them were drowned in crossing 
a river, by missing the fords.2®4 Bishop Usher2®22 says, this battle seems to 
have been fought near a town in Flintshire, called in the British tongue, 
Guid-cruc, but in English, Mould. The place retains to this day the name of 
Maes Garmon, or German’s field. The two holy bishops, after so many 
victories, returned home to their respective dioceses.2926 

St. Germanus found his people loaded with extraordinary imposts, and 
undertook a journey to Arles, to solicit Auxiliaris, prefect of Gaul, in their 
behalf. On the road, the people everywhere met him in crowds, with the 
women and children, to receive his blessing. When he drew near to Arles, 
the prefect Auxiliaris himself, contrary to custom, was come a good way to 
meet him, and conducted him to the capital. He admired his gracefulness, 
and the charity and authority which his countenance and conversation 
displayed, and found him to exceed his reputation. He made him great 


presents, and entreated him to cure his wife who had been long ill of a 
quartan ague. He obtained his request, and granted to St. Germanus the 
discharge from the taxes which he had asked for his people. The saint being 
returned home, applied himself earnestly to reform their manners; but used 
to retire from time to time to his monastery of SS. Cosmas and Damian. In 
446 he was called again into Britain, to assist that church against the 
Pelagian heresy, which began a second time to raise its head there. He took 
for his companion St. Severus, who had been lately promoted to the 
archbishopric of Triers, and had formerly been a disciple of St. Lupus of 
Troyes. In Britain he sought out those who had been seduced by the 
heretics, and converted many of them; so that the obstinate sowers of those 
errors found no longer any retreat here, and quitted the island. A principal 
man of the country, called Elaphius, brought to him his son who was in the 
flower of his age, and had one ham contracted, and his leg withered. St. 
Germanus made him sit down, and touching his ham and leg, healed him in 
the presence of Many. St. Germanus considering that ignorance could not 
be banished, nor the reformation which he had established maintain its 
ground, without regular schools for the instruction of the clergy, instituted 
schools of learning, by which means, “These churches continued afterward 
pure in the faith, and free from heresy,” as Bede observes. In South- 
Wales, having ordained St. Iltutus priest, and St. Dubricius archbishop of 
Landaff, he charged them with the care of several schools, which soon grew 
very famous for the numbers, learning, and eminent sanctity of those that 
were there educated. Two of these, under the immediate direction of the 
latter, were seated at Hentlan and Moch-ros, places lying on the river Wye, 
where he had one thousand scholars, for years together. The names of the 
most eminent among them are mentioned in the life of St. Dubricius, 
written (as some maintain) by St. Thelian’s own hand in the ancient Landaff 
register.2°°8 The schools of St. Iltutus at Llan-Iltut (now Lantwit) near 
Boverton, and at Llan-elty near Neath in Glamorganshire, were in like 
repute, and equally filled with the sons of the nobility from all parts of the 
island. Among his disciples we find St. Gildas, St. Leonorius bishop and 
confessor, St. Samson, St. Magloire, St. Malo, St. Paul afterward bishop of 
Leon, and Daniel, whom St. Dubricius made bishop of Bangor, where he 
likewise instituted a seminary for the Britons. Paulinus, another disciple of 


St. Germanus, did the like at Whiteland in Caermarthenshire, where St. 
David and St. Theliau studied. The seminaries of Llancarvan near 
Cowbridge, and the famous school of Bencor in Flintshire, were also noble 
monuments of St. Germanus’s zeal. This saint was on his road back when 
he met a deputation from the inhabitants of Armorica or Brittany who 
besought him to be their protector; for to punish them for a revolt, Aétius, 
the Roman general in Gaul, had sent Eocarich, a Pagan and barbarous king 
of the Alemanni, to subdue them. St. Germanus boldly accosted the 
barbarian, stopping his horse by the bridle, at the head of his army. The 
German at first refused to hear him, but at length listened to his discourse, 
and by it was so much softened as to call off his troops, and agree not to 
ravage the province, on condition that he should obtain the pardon of the 
people from the emperor, or from his general Aétius. In order to procure 
this the saint undertook a journey to Ravenna, where the emperor 
Valentinian III. then resided. 

He wrought several miracles on the way, and at Milan delivered a man 
who was possessed by the devil. He entered the city of Ravenna by night to 
avoid honors and pomp; but the people being aware of his precaution, a 
great crowd waited for him, and saluted him with acclamations. He was 
received with great joy by the bishop St. Peter Chrysologus; by the young 
emperor Valentinian, and his mother Placidia. She sent to his house a great 
silver vessel filled with dainties, without any flesh, which she knew he 
would never touch. The saint sent her in return a barley loaf upon a wooden 
dish. The empress received it graciously, ordered the dish to be enchased 
with gold, and kept the loaf by which several miraculous cures were 
performed. The emperor confirmed his request; but the restless people by 
raising new disturbances destroyed the effect of the imperial clemency. The 
Saint was continually attended at Ravenna by six bishops, and wrought 
there many miracles. The son of Volasian, chancellor or secretary to the 
patrician Sigisvultus, being dead and cold, the saint was called, and having 
put all the company out of the chamber, he prostrated himself near the 
corpse and prayed with tears. After some time the dead man began to stir, 
opened his eyes, and moved his fingers. St. Germanus raised him, he sat up, 
and, by degrees, was restored to perfect health. One day after matins, as the 
saint was talking with the bishops of religious matters, he said to them, “My 
brethren, I recommend my passage to your prayers. Methought I saw this 


right our Saviour, who gave me provision for a journey, and told me it was 
to go into my native country, and to receive eternal rest.” A few days after, 
he fell sick. All the city was alarmed. The empress went to see him, and he 
desired the favor of her to send back his corpse into his own country; to 
which she assented, though very unwillingly. He died at Ravenna on the 
seventh day of his illness, which was the last of July in 448, having held his 
see thirty years and twenty-five days. The empress Placidia took his 
reliquary, St. Peter Chrysologus his cowl and hair shirt, and the six other 
bishops divided his clothes among them. The eunuch Acholius, prefect of 
the emperor’s chamber, one of whose servants, when sick, the saint had 
cured, had his corpse embalmed; the empress clothed it with a rich habit 
and gave a coffin of cypress wood; the emperor furnished the carriages, the 
expense of the journey, and the officers to attend it. The funeral pomp was 
most magnificent; the number of lights was so great, that they shone as 
broad day. Everywhere as it passed, the people came to meet it, showing all 
manner of honors. Some levelled the ways and repaired the bridges, others 
bore the corpse, or at least sung psalms. The clergy of Auxerre went as far 
as the Alps to meet it. The sacred treasure was brought to that city fifty days 
after the saint’s death, and after having been exposed six days, was interred 
on the 1st of October in the oratory of St. Maurice, which he had founded, 
where stands at present the famous abbey which bears his name. His 
principal festival is kept on the 31st of this month. St. Germanus was the 
titular saint of many churches in England, and of the great abbey of Selby in 
Yorkshire, the abbot whereof was a parliamentary baron. A chapel near 
Verulam, in which St. Germanus had preached, was a place of great 
devotion to him among our ancestors, and was afterward dedicated under 
his name. From him the parliamentary borough of St. German’s in Cornwall 
is called. See his life written by the priest Constantius, who was nearly his 
contemporary, and is commended by St. Sidonius Apollinaris in the same 
age: also Bede, and Nennius the British historian, who wrote in 620. All 
these relate the miracles mentioned above. See also Leland’s Itinerary, 
Brown-Willis, Usher, Fleury, Tillemont, t. 15, Rivet, Hist. Littér., t. 2, p. 
256, and Recueil des Lettres sur la Vérification des Reliques de St. Germain 
d’ Auxerre, 1753, in 8vo. 


July 27% 


St. Pantaleon, Martyr 


SEE THE COLLECTIONS OF F. BOSCH THE BOLLANDIST, T. 6, JULY, P. 397. 


A. D. 303. 


He was physician to the emperor Galerius Maximianus, and a Christian, but 
fell by a temptation which is sometimes more dangerous than the severest 
trials of the fiercest torments; for bad example, if not shunned, insensibly 
weakens, and at length destroys the strongest virtue. Pantaleon being 
perpetually obsessed by it in an impious idolatrous court, and deceived by 
often hearing the false maxims of the world applauded, was unhappily 
seduced into an apostasy. But a zealous Christian called Hermolaus, by his 
prudent admonitions awakened his conscience to a sense of his guilt, and 
brought him again into the fold of the Church. The penitent ardently wished 
to expiate his crime by martyrdom; and to prepare himself for the conflict, 
when Dioclesian’s bloody persecution broke out at Nicomedia in 303, he 
distributed all his possessions among the poor. Not long after this action he 
was taken up, and in his house were also apprehended Hermolaus, 
Hermippus, and Hermocrates. After suffering many torments they were all 
condemned to lose their heads. St. Pantaleon suffered the day after the rest. 
He is ranked by the Greeks amongst the great martyrs. Procopius mentions 
a church in his honor at Constantinople, which being decayed was repaired 
by Justinian. His relics were translated to Constantinople, and there kept 
with great honor as St. John Damascen informs us.2°22 The greatest part of 
them are now shown in the abbey of St. Denys near Paris, but his head at 
Lyons. 

Physicians honor St. Pantaleon as their chief patron after St. Luke. Happy 
are they in that profession, who improve their study chiefly to glorify the 
supreme Creator, whose infinite power and wisdom are displayed in all his 
works; and who by the opportunities of charity which their art continually 
offers them, rejoice to afford comfort, and corporal, if not often also 
spiritual succor, to the most suffering and distressed part of their species, 


especially among the poor. All the healing powers of medicine are a gift of 
God;262 and he himself who could have restored Ezechias to health by the 
least act of his omnipotent will, directed Isaiah to apply dry figs to the 
abscess into which his fever was terminating; than which poultice, no better 
remedy could have been used to promote suppuration.2&*! St. Ambrose,2&2 
St. Basil,22 and St. Bernard,24 inveigh severely against too nice and 
anxious a care of health, as a mark of inordinate self-love and 
immortification; nor is anything generally more hurtful to it. But as man is 
not master of his own life or health, he is bound to take a moderate 
reasonable care not to throw them away.2&*2 To neglect the more simple and 
ordinary succors of medicine when absolutely necessary, is to transgress 
that law of charity which every one owes to himself.2®“© The saints who 
condemned as contrary to their penitential state, far-sought or exquisite 
means, with St. Charles Borromeo, were scrupulously attentive to essential 
prescriptions of physicians in simple and ordinary remedies. But let the 
Christian in sickness seek in the first place the health of his soul by 
penance, and the exercise of all virtues. Let him also consider God as his 
chief physician, begging him, if it may be conducive to his divine honor, to 
restore the frame he created, and entreating our Redeemer to stretch out that 
hand upon him, with which in his mortal state he restored so many sick to 
their health. He who trusts more in the art of physicians than in the Lord, 
will deserve the reproach of Asa, king of Juda.2®44 So hidden are often the 
causes of distempers, so precarious the power of remedies, and so uncertain 
the skill of the ablest physicians, that their endeavors frequently check 
nature instead of seconding its efforts, and thus hasten death. The divine 
blessing alone is the Christian’s sheet-anchor, perfect resignation to the 
divine will is the secure repose of his soul; and the fervent exercise of 
penance, patience, and devotion, is his gain in the time of sickness. 


St.s Maximian, Malchus, Martinian, Dionysius, John, Serapion, 
and Constantine, MM. 


COMMONLY CALLED THE SEVEN SLEEPERS 


Having confessed the faith before the proconsul at Ephesus under Decius in 
250, they were walled up together in a cave in which they had hid 
themselves, and there slept in the Lord. Some moderns, mistaking this 
expression, have imagined that they only lay asleep, till they were found in 
479, under Theodosius the younger. The truth seems to be, that their relics 
were then discovered. They are much honored by the Greeks, Syrians, and 
all the Oriental nations. Their relics were conveyed to Marseilles in a large 
stone coffin, which is still shown there in St. Victor’s church. In the 
Museum Victorium at Rome is a factitious plaster or stone (made of 
sulphur melted with fire and mortar), formed in imitation of a large precious 
stone, in which is cut a group of figures representing the Seven Sleepers 
with their names, and near Constantine and John are exhibited two clubs; 
near Maximian a knotty club; near Malchus and Martinian two axes; near 
Serapion a burning torch, and near Danesius (whom others call Dionysius) 
a great nail. That large nails (clavi trabales, or such as were used in joining 
great rafters or beams in buildings) were made Use of as instruments of 
torture is evident from St. Paulinus2®8 and Horace2®8. From this ancient 
monument some infer that these martyrs were put to death by various 
torments, and that their bodies were only buried in the aforesaid cave. In 
this group of figures, these martyrs are represented all as very young, and 
without beards. In ancient Martyrologies and other writings, they are 
frequently called boys.2®2° The cave in which their bodies were found 
became a place famous for devout pilgrimages, and is stil shown to 
travellers, as James Spon testifies.22°! See St. Gregory of Tours,1. 1, de 
Glor. Mart. c. 95, and Cuper the Bollandist, Julij, t. 6, p. 375. Also, 
Dissertatio de Sanctis Septem Dormientibus, Rome, 1741 in 4to. in which 
the above said group of figures is explained, c. 5, &c. 


St. Congall, Abbot of Iabhnallivin 


On the upper part of the lake Erne, of which parish he is titular patron. 
Before his death he committed the government of his monastery to his 
beloved disciple St. Fegnarnach. In that territory his festival is a holiday of 
precept, as Colgan assures us, on this 27th of July. 


St. Luican, C. 


Is titular saint of the parish called Kill-luicain in Ireland. 


July 28" 


St.s Nazarius and Celsus, MM. 


From two sermons delivered on their festival, the one by St. Ennodius, the 
other passes under the name of St. Ambrose, and was written soon after his 
time, perhaps by St. Gaudentius of Brescia; also from Paulinus the deacon, 
in his life of St. Ambrose. See Tillemont, t. 2, and Pinius the Bollandist, t. 
6, Julij, p. 503. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 68. 


St. Nazarius s father was a heathen, and enjoyed a considerable post in the 
Roman army. His mother Perpetua was a zealous Christian, and was 
instructed by St. Peter, or his disciples, in the most perfect maxims of our 
holy faith. Nazarius embraced it with so much ardor, that he copied in his 
life all the great virtues he saw in his teachers; and out of zeal for the 
salvation of others left Rome, his native city, and preached the faith in many 
places with a fervor and disinterestedness becoming a disciple of the 
apostles. Arriving at Milan he was there beheaded for the faith, together 
with Celsus, a youth whom he carried with him to assist him in his travels. 
These martyrs suffered soon after Nero had raised the first persecution. 
Their bodies were buried separately in a garden without the city, where they 
were discovered and taken up by St. Ambrose in 395. In the tomb of St. 
Nazarius a vial of the saint’s blood was found as fresh and red as if it had 
been spilt that day. The faithful stained handkerchiefs with some drops, and 
also formed a certain paste with it; a portion of which St. Ambrose sent to 
St. Gaudentius bishop of Brescia. St. Ambrose conveyed the bodies of the 
two martyrs into the new church of the apostles, which he had just built. A 
woman was delivered of an evil spirit in their presence. St. Ambrose sent 
some of these relics to St. Paulinus of Nola, who received them with great 
respect, as a most valuable present, as he testifies.292 

The martyrs died as the outcasts of the world, but are crowned by God 
with immortal honor. The glory of the world is false and transitory, and an 


empty bubble or shadow; but that of virtue is true, solid, and permanent, 
even in the eyes of men; for, to use the comparison of St. Basil,2®22 as the 
more we look upon the sun the more we admire it, and by reviewing it 
never find it less bright or less beautiful; so the memory of the martyrs 
which we celebrate, after so many years, is only more fresh in our minds, 
and will be more flourishing in all ages to come. 


St. Victor, Pope, M. 


He was a native of Africa, and succeeded St. Eleutherius in the pontificate, 
in the year 192, the nineteenth of Commodus. The practice of those virtues 
which had prepared him for that dignity, rendered him a true successor of 
the apostles. He vigorously opposed the rising heresies of that age. 
Theodotus of Byzantium, a tanner, having apostatized from the faith to save 
his life in a late persecution, afterward, to extenuate his guilt, pretended that 
he had denied only a man, not God; teaching that Christ was nothing more 
than a mere man, as the Socinians teach at this day; whereas the Arians 
allowed him to have been before the world, though himself a creature. 
Theodotus going to Rome, there drew many into his blasphemous error; for 
he was well versed in polite literature; but Victor checked his progress by 
excommunicating him with Ebion, Artemon, and another Theodotus who 
had taught the same blasphemy.2®°4 This other Theodotus, called Trapezita, 
or the banker, was author of the Melchisedecian heresy, pretending that 
Melchisedec was greater than Christ. 

Montanus, a new convert in Mysia, near Phrygia, out of an unbounded 
desire of invading the first dignities of the Church, and filled with rage to 
see himself disappointed, began to preach against the Church; and having 
by pride and ambition given entrance to the devil, commenced false 
prophet, and sometimes losing his senses, began in an enthusiastic strain to 
utter extraordinary expressions. Prisca, or Priscilla, and Maximilla, two 
women of quality, but of debauched lives, left their husbands, and being 
filled with the same spirit, spoke like Montanus, void of sense, and after an 
extravagant and unusual manner, pretending they succeeded the prophets 
among the disciples of the apostles. Montanus placed himself above the 
apostles, saying, that he had received the Paraclete, or the Holy Ghost 
promised by Christ, to perfect his law. He denied that the Church had power 
to forgive the sins of idolatry, murder, and impurity, and hardly received 
any sinners on repentance. St. Paul had allowed second marriages, but 


Montanus forbade them as inconsistent with the perfect law of chastity; and 
he forbade Christians to flee in time of persecution. The Montanists were 
also called from their country Cataphryges, and Pepuzeni from Pepuzium, a 
little town in Phrygia, which was their capital, and which they called 
Jerusalem.2°22 They boasted of their martyrs, as the Marcionites also did; 
which other heretics seldom pretend to, as St. Ireneeus and Origen take 
notice; nor could these have any great number. Apollonius, a Catholic 
writer quoted by Eusebius, confounding the hypocrisy of the Montanists, 
reproached their pretended prophetesses with infamous debaucheries, and 
with receiving presents, saying, “Does a prophet color his hair, paint his 
eye-brows, play at dice, or lend out money on usury? I will demonstrate that 
they are guilty of these things.” The Catholics met to examine their 
pretended new prophecies, and convicted them of falsehood, because the 
true prophets were not beside themselves when they spoke; also the 
Montanists had lied in their predictions, and opposed the doctrine of the 
Church. Asterius Urbanus, a learned priest (for he calls St. Zoticus fellow 
priest), confounded them by these arguments, in a great conference held at 
Ancyra about the year 188. Their prophecies and errors being condemned 
as impious, the followers of Montanus were driven out of the Church, and 
excommunicated. It was reported for certain, that Montanus and Maximilla, 
led away by the spirit that possessed them, afterward hanged themselves. 
These particulars are related by Eusebius. 

Tertullian, who fell into this heresy about the time of the death of Pope 
Victor, says,2©2° that this pope at first admitted to the communion of the 
Church these pretended prophets. And it was easy to be deceived in a 
matter of fact concerning persons at such a distance, and who appeared 
under the garb of hypocrisy. But he had no sooner answered their letters, in 
which he acknowledged them brethren, but Praxeas coming from the East, 
brought him an ample account of their tenets and practice: and Victor 
immediately recalled his letters of communion, and condemned these 
innovators. This Praxeas was a Phrygian, and being puffed up because he 
had suffered imprisonment for the faith, began to sow a new heresy at 
Rome, maintaining but one person in God, and attributing crucifixion to the 
Father as well as to the Son; whence his followers were called 


Patripassians. His errors being brought to light, he was also cut off from the 
communion of the Church. 

About the same time Tatian fell from the Church. He was a Syrian, a 
Platonic philosopher, and a disciple of St. Justin, martyr, after whose death 
he taught some time at Rome. Afterward, returning into Syria in 171, he 
there broached his errors, which he durst not advance at Rome. He 
borrowed several of them from Marcion, Valentinus, and Saturninus, 
teaching two principles, and that the Creator is the evil principle or God. He 
added several new etrors, as that Adam was damned. He condemned 
marriage as no less criminal than adultery, whence his followers were called 
Encratite, or the continent. They were likewise called Hydroparastate, or 
Aquarii, because, in consecrating the eucharist, they used only water, for 
they condemned all use of wine, and likewise the use of flesh-meat.2®°4 The 
ancients observe that Tatian’s fall was owing to pride, which often attends 
an opinion of knowledge;2&® and of this there cannot be a more dangerous 
symptom in a scholar than a fondness for novelty and singularity, especially 
if joined with obstinacy and opiniativeness. 

St. Victor was watchful to cut off these scandals in their root, and every 
where to maintain the purity of the faith with unity. Upon this motive, he 
exerted his zeal in the dispute about the time of celebrating Easter. The 
churches of Lesser Asia kept it with the Jews on the fourteenth day of the 
first moon after the vernal equinox, on whatever day of the week it fell. The 
Roman church, and all the rest of the world, kept Easter always on a 
Sunday immediately following that fourteenth day. Pope Anicetus permitted 
these Asiatics to keep their own custom, even at Rome; but Pope Soter, his 
successor, obliged them to conform to the custom of places where they 
should be. Several councils held at Rome, in Palestine, in Pontus, in Gaul, 
at Corinth, and other places, unanimously determined the point according to 
the Roman custom. Yet Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, wrote strenuous in 
defence of the Asiatic custom, which he said was derived from St. Philip 
who died at Hierapolis, from St. John Evangelist, St. Polycarp, bishop and 
martyr, Sagaris, bishop and martyr, who died at Laodicea, and others. Victor 
seeing the Asiatics fixed in their resolution, threatened to cut them off from 
the communion of the Church; from the words of Eusebius2®22 some 
moderns infer with Baronius, Constant, and De Marca, that he 


excommunicated them in a letter, but immediately suspended or recalled the 
sentence: others with Thomassin, Natalis Alexander, and Graveson, think 
that he only threatened it; which opinion best agrees with the sequel. To 
reconcile the different passages of authors, F. John Philip Monti2&2 thinks 
pope Victor, upon receiving the refractory answer of Polycrates, drew up a 
sentence of excommunication, but never sent or published the same, being 
overcome by the advice of St. Ireneus. The schism which Blastus, a priest, 
had lately formed at Rome, upon the difference of this rite, for which he had 
been degraded by pope Eleutherius, probably made St. Victor more severe 
in extirpating a practice which became daily more dangerous to the unity of 
the Church; but prudence and charity recommended a toleration some time 
longer, which he was prevailed upon to grant, by a letter of St. Ireneus, 
who wrote to him on that subject in his own name, and in that of his 
brethren in Gaul. St. Victor died soon after this, in the year 201, the ninth of 
Severus, after he had sat ten years. He is styled a martyr by some writers of 
the fifth age, and in an ancient pontifical written in 530. Though Severus 
only published the edicts for his persecution in 202, several Christians had 
suffered in his reign before that time, as Tillemont remarks.2®! F, Pagi 
thinks St. Victor did not die by the sword, because in some Martyrologies 
he is called only confessor, though his dignity and zeal exposed him to 
continual persecutions, for which alone he might deserve the title of martyr. 
See Eusebius Hist.1. 5, c. 23. Orsi, Berti Diss. Hist. t. 2, p. 88. 


St. Innocent I., Pope and Confessor 


He was a native of Albano, near Rome; and, upon the death of pope 
Anastasius in 402, was unanimously chosen to fill the pontifical chair. He 
ascended it by compulsion, and considering himself in it with trembling, he 
never ceased to beg of God the spirit of his holy wisdom and prudence, 
which he stood the more in need of, as the times in which he lived were 
more difficult. Alaric the Goth, with an army of barbarians, threatened to 
carry desolation over all Italy. The pope exhorted the faithful to receive the 
scourges of heaven with submission and humility, and undertook several 
journeys to negotiate a reconciliation between the emperor Honorius and 
Alaric, but in vain. The Goths received a great overthrow from the Roman 
army commanded by Stilico, in 403. But Alaric led them a second time to 
attempt the plunder of Rome; and because Honorius refused to make him 
general of the imperial army, he took that city on the 24th of August, 410, 
and abandoned it to the fury of his soldiers, excepting the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, to which he granted the privilege of a sanctuary. Pope 
Innocent was at that time absent with the emperor at Ravenna. The year 
following, Alaric being dead, his brother-in-law and successor Atulphus 
again plundered Rome. 

After the departure of the barbarians, the good pope hastened thither, and 
by his presence brought comfort and joy to that afflicted people. He taught 
them to draw an advantage from their sufferings by making a good use of 
them, and so much were the Heathens edified at the patience, resignation, 
and virtue with which the Christians suffered the loss of their goods and 
whatever was dear, without any murmuring or complaint, that they came in 
crowds desiring to be instructed in the faith and baptized. The pope labored 
incessantly to form them a holy people, always occupied in good works. 
His letters, especially those to Exuperius, the most holy bishop of Toulouse, 
and Decentius, bishop of Gubbio, in answer to their several queries, contain 
many useful rules, and judicious decisions. In the former, he says, that 


communion or absolution is never to be denied to dying penitents, that we 
may not imitate the hardness of the Novatians. In that to Decentius he says, 
that only bishops, who have the sovereignty of the priesthood, can confer 
the Holy Ghost in confirmation, by anointing the foreheads of persons 
baptized; and that he cannot recite the words of the form for fear of 
discovering the mysteries or sacraments to the infidels. He uses the same 
precaution in speaking of the sacrifice; so inviolable was the secret with 
which, out of respect, the primitive Christians treated the sacraments. In the 
same epistle, this pope mentioning the extreme unction which is given to 
the sick, he says, it cannot be administered to penitents before their 
reconciliation, because it is a sacrament; and all sacraments are refused 
them in that state. This evinces that it was held to be no less properly a 
sacrament than the eucharist. He indeed allows the custom that then 
prevailed for the laity to use the holy oils out of devotion, but without the 
sacramental words, and not as a sacrament; for being consulted whether 
bishops could give that sacrament, which was usually administered by 
priests, he proves that bishops can do it, because priests can; consequently, 
he supposes as undoubted, that only priests, not laymen, can minister this 
holy sacrament. 

When, in 416, the councils of Carthage and Milevum had condemned the 
Pelagian errors, and wrote to the pope against them, the synodal letters of 
both these councils having been drawn up by St. Austin, St. Innocent, in his 
answer to the bishops of the council of Milevum, says, that “all 
ecclesiastical matters throughout the world are, by divine right, to be 
referred to the apostolic see, that is, to St. Peter, the author of its name and 
honor.” He commends the bishops of this council for so doing: 
“Following,” says he, “the ancient rule which you know with me, has been 
always observed by the whole world.”292 The confirmation given by pope 
Innocent to these two African councils being brought to Africa, St. Austin 
said,2®°3 “The decisions of the two councils have been already sent to the 
apostolic see; the rescripts are also come from thence. The cause is now 
finished; would to God that the error may at last be at end.” St. Innocent 
closed his life with exerting his zeal in defence of divine grace, dying in 
417, having been pope fifteen years. See his letters, and the councils, 
Ceillier, t. 10, p. 104, and Cuper the Bollandist, t. 6, Jul. p. 548. 


St. Sampson, B. C. 


He was a child of prayer, and was born about the year 496, of noble 
parentage, in that part of South Wales which is now called Glamorganshire, 
then in the country of the Demetes, upon the borders of the Wenetes, who 
inhabited the province called by the Britons Guent, now Monmouthshire. 
At seven years of age he was put under the care of St. Iltutus. a very learned 
abbot in Glamorganshire, and having made great progress in learning and 
virtue, was ordained priest by Saint Dubritius, bishop of Caérleon. In 512 
he passed into a neighboring island, where he led an eremitical life, as did 
several others, under the direction of St. Piro, a holy priest. By an order of 
SS. Dubritius and Iltutus he paid a visit to his aged father who lay 
dangerously ill. The saint restored him by his prayers to his health, and 
converted him, and his whole numerous family, including his uncles, 
cousins, and brothers, whom he placed in several monasteries, but his father 
and an uncle in his own community of hermits. In 516 he made a voyage 
into Ireland, to animate himself to fervor by the example and instructions of 
many illustrious saints who flourished there, and after his return shut 
himself up in a cave in a wilderness. In 520 St. Dubritius called him to a 
synod at Caérleon, and in it ordained him bishop without being fixed in any 
particular see. St. Sampson continued his former austere manner of life, 
abstaining wholly from flesh, sometimes eating only once in two or three 
days, and often passing the whole night in prayer standing, though 
sometimes when he watched the night, he took a little rest, leaning his head 
against a wall. To gain souls to God by the exercise of the ministry with 
which he saw himself intrusted, he passed over into Brittany in France, with 
his father and his cousin St. Magloire, and was followed by St. Maclou or 
Malo, another cousin. St. Sampson there converted many idolaters, raised a 
dead man to life, and wrought many other miracles. He founded a great 
abbey, which he called Dole,2®4 and fixed there the episcopal see which 
was before subject to Quidalet, now St. Malo’s. This see of Dole long 


enjoyed a metropolitical jurisdiction over all the bishops of Brittany.2®®2 He 
subscribed to the second council of Paris, held in 557, in the manner 
following, “I Sampson, a sinner, bishop, have consented and subscribed.” 
He used to have a cross carried before him, as is the custom of archbishops 
at present. He died about the year 564. A considerable part of his relics was 
translated to Paris., with those of St. Magliore and St. Maclou, in the tenth 
century, for fear of the inroads of the Normans. See his life in Mabillon, 
Act. Bened. t. 1, p. 176, and Solier the Bollandist, t. 6, Jul. p. 568. 


July 29" 


St. Martha, V. 


She was sister to Mary and Lazarus, and lived with them at Bethania, a 
small town two miles distant from Jerusalem, a little beyond mount Olivet. 
Our Blessed Redeemer had made his residence usually in Galilee, till in the 
third year of his public ministry he preached chiefly in Judea, during which 
interval he frequented the house of these three holy disciples. Martha seems 
to have been the eldest, and to have had the chief care and direction of the 
household. It appears from the history of the resurrection of Lazarus that 
their family was of principal note in the country. In the first visit, as it 
seems, with which Jesus honored them,2®°° St. Luke tells us2®°2 that St. 
Martha showed great solicitude to entertain and serve him. She forgot the 
privilege of her rank and riches, and would not leave so great an honor to 
servants only but was herself very busy in preparing everything for so great 
a guest and his holy company. Mary sat all the while at our Saviour’s feet, 
feeding her soul with his heavenly doctrine. In this she found such 
inexpressible sweetness, and so great spiritual advantage, that she forgot 
and contemned the whole world, and would suffer nothing to draw her from 
her entertainment with her God, or make her lose any one of those precious 
moments. At his sacred discourses her heart was inflamed, her pure soul 
seemed to melt in holy love, and in a total forgetfulness of all other things 
she said to herself, with the spouse in the Canticles, My beloved to me, and 
I to him, who feedeth among the lilies;2°°8 that is with chaste souls, or 
among the flowers of virtues. St. Austin observes that this house represents 
to us the whole family of God on earth. In it no one is idle, but his servants 
have their different employments, some in the contemplative life, as 
recluses; others in the active; as, first, those who labor for the salvation of 
souls in the exterior functions of the pastoral charge; secondly, those who, 
upon pure motives of charity, serve the poor or the sick; and, lastly, all who 
look upon their lawful profession in the world as the place for which God 
has destined them, and the employment which he has given them; and who 


faithfully pursue its occupations with a view purely to accomplish the 
divine will, and acquit themselves of every duty in the order in which God 
has placed them in this world. He is the greater saint, whatever his state of 
life may be, whose love of God and his neighbor is more pure, more ardent, 
and more perfect; for charity is the soul and form of Christian perfection. 

But it has been disputed whether the contemplative or the active life be in 
itself the more perfect. St. Thomas answers this question,2®°2 proving from 
the example of Christ and his apostles, that the mixed life, which is made 
up of both, is the most excellent. This is the apostolic life, with the care of 
souls, if in it the external functions of instructing, assisting, and comforting 
others, which he most noble object of charity, be supported by a constant 
perfect spirit prayer and contemplation. In order to this, a long and fervent 
religious retirement ought to be the preparation which alone can form the 
perfect spirit of this state; and the same must be constantly nourished and 
improved by a vehement love and frequent practice of holy retirement, and 
a continued recollection, as Christ during his ministry often retired to the 
mountains to pray; for that pastor who suffers the spirit of prayer to 
languish in his soul, carries about a dead soul in a living body, to use the 
expression of St. Bonaventure.2°2 The like interior must animate; and some 
degree of assiduity in the like exercises, as circumstances will allow, must 
support those who are engaged in worldly employs, and those who devote 
themselves to serve Christ’s most tender and afflicted members, the poor 
and the sick, as Martha served Christ himself. 

With so great love and fervor did Martha wait on our Redeemer, that, as 
we cannot doubt, she thought that if the whole world were occupied in 
attending so great a guest, all would be too little. She wished that all men 
would employ their hands, feet, and hearts, all their faculties and senses, 
with their whole strength, in serving with her their gracious Creator, made 
for us our brother. Therefore, sweetly complaining to him, she desired him 
to bid her sister Mary to rise up and help her. Our meek and loving Lord 
was well pleased with the solicitude and earnestness, full of affection and 
devotion, wherewith Martha waited on him; yet he commended more the 
quiet repose with which Mary attended only to that which is of the greatest 
importance, the spiritual improvement of her soul. Martha, Martha, said he, 
thou art careful and troubled about many things; but one thing is necessary. 


If precipitation or too great eagerness had any share in her service, this 
would have been an imperfection; which, nevertheless, does not appear. 
Christ only puts Martha in mind that though corporal duties ought not to be 
neglected, and if sanctified by a perfect intention of charity are most 
excellent virtues, yet spiritual functions, when they come in competition, 
are to be preferred. The former, indeed, become spiritual, when animated by 
a perfect spirit and recollection; but this is often much impaired by the 
distraction of the mind, and in the course of action. In our external 
employments, which we direct with a pure intention to fulfil the divine will, 
we imitate the angels when they are employed by God in being our 
guardians, or in other external functions with which God hath charged 
them; but as these blessed spirits in such employs never lose sight of God, 
so ought we in all our actions to continue, at least virtually, to adore and 
praise his holy name; but herein the eye of the soul is often carried off, or 
its attention much weakened, whereas, in heavenly contemplation, the heart 
is wholly taken up in God, and more perfectly united to him by adoration 
and love. This is the novitiate of heaven, where it is the uninterrupted 
occupation of the blessed. In this sense Christ so highly commends the 
choice of Mary, affirming that her happy employment would never be taken 
from her. He added, “One thing is necessary;” which words some explain 
as if he had said, “A little is enough, one dish suffices;” but the word 
necessary determines the sense rather to be, as St. Austin, St. Bernard, 
Maldonatus, Grotius, and others, expound it, eternal salvation is our only 
affair. 

Another instance which shows how dear this devout family was to our 
divine Saviour, is the raising of Lazarus to life. When he fell sick, the pious 
sisters sent to inform Christ, who was then absent in Galilee. They said no 
more in their message than this: He whom thou lovest is sick. They knew 
very well that this was enough; and that his tender bowels would be moved 
to compassion by the bare representation of their calamity. It was not to 
remove our corporal miseries that Christ came from heaven, and died and 
suffered so much; this was not the object which drew down this Almighty 
Physician among us. If, in his mortal life on earth, he healed the sick and 
raised the dead, by these miracles he would manifest, as by sensible tokens, 
the spiritual cures which he desired to work in our souls. We groan under 
the weight of innumerable and the most dreadful spiritual miseries. Our 


tender Redeemer knows their horrible depth and endless extent; but he 
would have us to conceive a just sense of them, to acknowledge them, and 
earnestly to implore his aid; for this he sheds the rays of his light upon our 
blind souls, and rouses us by his repeated graces. The first step towards a 
deliverance is, that we confess, with a feeling sense, our extreme baseness 
and ingratitude, and our weakness and total incapacity of doing anything of 
ourselves towards our recovery; but we have a physician infinitely tender 
and powerful. To him then we must continually lay open our distress, and 
with deep compunction display our miseries before his holy eyes, earnestly 
striving by this dumb eloquence to move him to pity; exposing to him that 
we whom he loveth still as the work of his hands, as the price of his blood, 
lie ingulfed in unspeakable miseries. Thus we must entreat him, with tears 
and loud cries of our hearts, to look down on his image in our souls, now 
disfigured and sullied with sin; on his kingdom left desolate by the tyranny 
of the devil and our passions: on the vineyard which himself had planted, 
adored, and fenced, but which is laid waste by merciless robbers and 
enemies; and that he would stretch out his almighty hand to repair these 
breaches, and save us. So long as life lasts we can never be sure that we 
shall find mercy, or rest secure of the issue of our great trial upon which our 
eternity depends; so long, therefore, we ought never to cease, with most 
earnest cries, to implore the clemency of our Judge, laying open our 
spiritual miseries to him in these words of the two sisters,—“Behold he, 
whom thou lovest, is sinking under the weight of his evils,” and beg him to 
remember his ancient love and mercies towards us. We ought also in 
corporal distempers to address ourselves to God with the like words, 
begging with Martha our own or our brother’s corporal health, if this may 
be expedient to our souls, and conducive to the divine honor. 

In all these petitions we ought to implore the joint supplications of the 
saints, as at the entreaties of the sisters Christ raised Lazarus. Having 
received their message, he wanted no other prompter than that of his own 
compassion and affection; an emblem of the paternal mercy with which he 
draws to himself, and receives penitent sinners. Had the prodigal son 
offered any plea of merits or deserts, he had never deserved to find favor; 
but he knew the goodness and tenderness of his father, who had with 
restless nights waited with impatience to see him return. The tender parent 
wanted no motives drawn from other objects or things without himself. The 


paternal affection within his own breast pleaded in favor of his disobedient 
child. By this his very bowels yearned to embrace him again, and raise him 
from spiritual death to life. This same tenderness and compassion in Christ 
was the grounds of the sisters’ confidence. Jesus, however, deferred setting 
out two or three days, that his glory might be more manifested by the 
greater evidence of the miracle, and by the trial of the virtue and confidence 
of the two holy sisters. When he arrived at Bethania, Martha went first out 
to meet and welcome him; and then called her sister Mary. The presence of 
Jesus brings every blessing and comfort; and, by it, the sisters had the joy to 
see their brother again restored to life when he had been four days in the 
grave. 

Christ was again at Bethania, at the house of Simon the Leper, six days 
before his passion. Lazarus was one of the guests. Martha waited at table; 
and Mary poured a box of costly ointments on our Lord’s feet, which she 
wiped with the hair of her head.2®“ Judas Iscariot complained of this waste 
saying that the ointment might have been sold, and the price given to the 
poor. Not that he had any regard for the poor, but, bearing the common 
purse, he converted things sometimes to his own use, being a thief. How 
imperceptible a vice is covetousness, and how subtle in excuses to deceive 
itself! Charity interprets the actions of others in the best part; but passion 
hurries men into rash judgments. Judas condemned the most heroic virtue 
and devotion of a saint; but Jesus undertook her defence. He was pleased 
not with the ointment, but with the love and devotion of his fervent servant, 
which he suffered her to satisfy by that action, which he received as 
performed for the embalming of his body, his death being then at hand. He, 
moreover, declared that this good work which Judas condemned, should be 
commended to the edification of his servants over the whole world 
wherever his gospel should be preached. 

St. Martha seems to have been one of those holy women who attended 
Christ during his passion, and stood under his cross. After his ascension, 
she came to Marseilles, and ended her life in Provence, where her body was 
found at Tarascon, soon after the discovery of that of St. Mary Magdalen. It 
lies in a magnificent subterraneous chapel of the stately collegiate church at 
Tarascon, which is dedicated to God in her honor. King Louis XI. gave a 
rich bust of gold, in which the head of the saint is kept. 


We have all, like St. Martha, one only necessary affair; that for which 
alone God created and redeemed us; for which he has wrought so many 
wonderful mysteries in our favor, and upon which the dreadful alternative 
of sovereign and everlasting happiness or misery depends. This is, that we 
refer even all our worldly employments and all that we do, to glorify God, 
to fulfil his will, and to save our souls. In this, all our thoughts, desires, and 
enterprises, ought to centre: this is the circle in which we must shut 
ourselves up, and never think of moving out of. Every one ought sincerely 
to say with an ancient writer, “I have but one only affair; and I care for 
nothing else only lest any other thing should take off any part of my 
attention from this my only business.”2°2 What account will they be able to 
give to themselves or to their Judge at the last day, who make vanity, 
pastimes, and idle employments, the sole business of their life? or they who 
toil and slave much in bustling through the world, seeming to neglect 
nothing but their only affair. 


St.s Simplicius and Faustinus, Brothers, and Beatrice, Their Sister, 
MM. 


The two brothers were cruelly tormented, and at length beheaded at Rome 
in the persecution of Diocletian, in the year 303. Their sister Beatrice took 
up their bodies out of the Tiber, and gave them burial. She lay herself 
concealed seven months in the house of a virtuous widow called Lucina, 
with whom she spent her time, night and day, in fervent prayer, and in the 
exercise of other good works. She was discovered and impeached by a 
pagan kinsman, who designed to possess himself of her estate, which was 
contiguous to his own; she resolutely protested to the judge that she would 
never adore gods of wood and stone, and was strangled by his order in 
prison the night following. Lucina buried her body near her brothers on the 
side of the highway to Porto, in the cemetery called Ad Ursum Pileatum. 
Pope Leo translated their relics into a church which he built to their honor 
in the city: they now lie in that of St. Mary Major. 

With them is commemorated St. Felix, pope and martyr, whose name is 
found in the Martyrologies on this day. 


St. William, Bishop of S. Brieuc in brittany, C. 


St. William Pinchon, of an illustrious family in Brittany, was, by the 
innocence of his manners, his admirable meekness, humility, chastity, 
mortification, charity, and devotion, an accomplished model of all virtues. 
He received the tonsure, and some years after the holy orders of deacon and 
priest, at the hands of Josselin, bishop of S. Brieuc, served that church 
under his two successors, Peter and Sylvester, and succeeded the latter in 
the episcopal dignity about the year 1220. The poor were his treasurers, and 
not content to exhaust on them whatever he possessed, he often borrowed 
great stores of corn and other necessary provisions for their relief. The bare 
boards were usually his bed; for his domestics discovered that he never 
made use of the soft bed which they prepared for him. The assiduous 
application to all the functions of his charge was no hindrance to his 
nourishing within himself the spirit of recollection and holy prayer. He died 
about the year 1234, on the 29th of July, on which his name occurs in the 
Roman Martyrology. His body was deposited in his cathedral, and taken up 
incorrupt in 1248. He was canonized by Innocent IV. in 1253, according to 
Baronius. See Lobineau, Vies des SS. de Bretagne, p. 235. 


St. Olaus or Olave, King of Norway, M. 


He was son of Herald Grenscius, prince of Westfold in Norway, by his wife 
Asta, daughter of Gulbrand Kuta, governor of Gulbrand’s Dale or Valley. 
He delivered his country from the tyranny under which the Swedes and 
Danes had for some time held it, whilst Norway was divided between 
Sweno, king of Denmark, Olave Scot-Konung, son of Eric, king of Sweden, 
and Eric, son of Hacon earl of Norway. In 1013, he sailed to England, and 
successfully assisted king Ethelred against the Danes after the death of 
Sueno or Swayn their king. He afterward waged war against Olaus Scot- 
Konung, king of Sweden, till, making an advantageous peace, he took to 
wife the daughter of that king.2®72 These two princes about that time 
introduced the Romescot, a small annual tribute yearly to be paid to the 
apostolic see.2®/4 St. Olave brought over from England several pious and 
learned priests and monks, one of whom, named Grimkele, was chosen 
bishop of Drontheim, his capital. The holy king did nothing without the 
advice of this prelate, and by his counsels published many wholesome laws, 
and abolished such ancient laws and customs as were contrary to the 
Gospel; which he did not only in Norway, but also in the isles of Orkney 
and of Iceland; though the entire conquest of Orkney was reserved to his 
son Magnus, who also subdued the isle of Man, as Camden relates from the 
ancient Chronicle of Man. 

Our religious king having settled his dominions in peace, set himself to 
extirpate out of them the abominable superstitions of idolatry. He travelled 
in person from town to town, exhorting his subjects to open the eyes of their 
souls to the bright light of faith. A company of zealous preachers attended 
him, and he demolished in many places the idolatrous temples. The 
heathens rebelled, and with the assistance of Canutus the Great, defeated 
and expelled him. St. Olave fled into Russia, whence he soon after returned, 
and raised an army in order to recover his kingdom, but was slain by his 
rebellious and infidel subjects in a battle fought at Stichstadt, north of 


Drontheim, on the 29th of July, 1030, having reigned sixteen years. These 
rebels seem to have been in the interest of Canute the Great, who arrived 
from England in Norway, took possession of that kingdom, and left his 
nephew Hackin viceroy, but he being soon after drowned at sea, Canute 
made his son Sweno viceroy of Norway. Saint Olave’s body was honorably 
buried at Drontheim, and the year following bishop Grimkele commanded 
him to be honored in that church among the saints with the title of martyr. 
His son Magnus was called home from Russia in 1035, and restored to the 
throne. Sweno, who saw himself entirely abandoned, fled into Sweden. 
Magnus exceedingly promoted the devotion of the people to the memory of 
his father, the martyr, who was chosen titular saint of the cathedral of 
Drontheim. This church was rebuilt with such splendor and magnificence, 
as to have been the glory and pride of all the North. Munster has given us a 
minute description of it, after Lutheranism was introduced; but it was soon 
after burnt by lightning. The body of St. Olave was found incorrupt in 1098; 
and again when the Lutherans, in 1541, plundered the shrine, which was 
adomed with gold and jewels of an immense value, a treasure nowhere 
equalled in the North. The ship which carried the greatest part of this 
sacrilegious booty perished at sea in the road to Denmark; the rest was 
robbed at land, so that nothing of it came into the king of Denmark’s hands. 
The Lutherans treated the saint’s body with respect, and left it in the same 
place where the shrine had stood, in the inner wooden case, till in 1568 they 
decently buried it in the same cathedral. A shirt or inner garment of St. 
Olave’s is shown at St. Victor’s in Paris. His shrine became famous by 
many miracles, and he was honored with extraordinary devotion throughout 
all the northern kingdoms, and was titular saint of several churches in 
England and Scotland. He was called by our ancestors St. Olave, and more 
frequently St. Tooley; but in the Norway Chronicles Olaf Haraldson, and 
Olaf Helge or the Holy. See Saxo-Grammaticus, Hist. Dan.1. 10, fol. 94, 95, 
96. Adam Brem, Hist. Eccl.1. 2, c. 43. And the Iceland historians whom 
Mallet regards as far more accurate, especially Torfeeus, in the last century, 
in his Series regum Danie; Snorro Sturleson, &c. See also Bosch the 
Bollandist, t. 7, Jul. p. 87. Mallet, Hist. de Dannemarc, &c. 


St. Olaus, King of Sweden 


Was converted to the faith by St. Anscharius, and for his zeal in propagating 
the same, and because in the time of a great famine he could not be 
compelled to offer sacrifice to the idols of Upsal, was sacrificed to them by 
the rebellious inhabitants of Birca, at that time the usual residence of the 
kings of Sweden. From the ruins of Birca, Stockholm took its rise, though 
built at a considerable distance from it. See Puffendorf’s History of 
Sweden. t. 1, p. 70. 


July 30" 


St.s Abdon and Sennen, MM. 


They were Persians, but coming to Rome, courageously confessed the faith 
of Christ in the persecution of Decius in 250. They were cruelly tormented, 
but the more their bodies were mangled and covered with ghastly wounds, 
the more were their souls adorned and beautified with divine grace, and 
rendered glorious in the sight of heaven. The Christians at Rome did not 
treat them as strangers, but as brethren united to them in the hope of the 
same blessed country; and after their death carefully deposited their bodies 
in the house of a subdeacon called Quirinus. In the reign of Constantine the 
Great, their relics were removed into the ancient burying place of Pontian, 
so called from some rich man who built it: called also, from some sign, Ad 
Ursum Pileatum. It afterward received its name from SS. Abdon and 
Sennen. It was situated near the Tiber, on the road to Porto near the gates of 
Rome. The images of these martyrs with Persian bonnets and crowns on 
their heads, and their names, are to be seen there at this day in ancient 
sculpture.222 SS. Abdon and Sennen are mentioned in the ancient Liberian 
Calendar, and in other Martyrologies; though their modern acts deserve no 
notice, as cardinal Noris has demonstrated.2°2® 

The martyrs preferred torments and death to sin, because the love of God 
above all things reigned in their breasts. “We say we are Christians,” says 
Tertullian;2° “we proclaim it to the whole world, even under the hands of 
the executioner, and in the midst of all the torments you inflict upon us to 
compel us to unsay it. Torn and mangled, and weltering in our blood, we 
cry out as loud as we are able to cry, That we are worshippers of God 
through Christ.” Upon which Mr. Reeves observes, that no other religion 
ever produced any considerable number of martyrs except the true one. Do 
we ever read of any generation of men so greedy of martyrdom, who 
thought it long till they were upon the rack, and were so patient, so cheerful 
and steadfast under the most intolerable torments? Socrates was the only 
philosopher that can be said to have died for his doctrine; and what a 


restless posture of mind does he betray, who was esteemed the best and the 
wisest of the heathens! With what misgivings, and fits of hope and fear, 
does he deliver himself in that most famous discourse, supposed to have 
been made by him a little before his death, about a future state!2®“8 And 
neither Phedo, Cebes, Crito, Simmias, nor any other of his greatest friends 
who were present at his death, durst maintain either his innocence, or that 
doctrine for which he died, in the Areopagus. With what reserve did Plato 
himself dogmatize concerning the gods whom he worshipped in public, but 
denied in private! How did he dodge about, disguise himself, and say and 
unsay the same excellent truths! Only the Christians suffered at this rate, 
and they held or suffering for several hundred years together, till they had 
subdued the world by dying for their religion. What could engage such a 
number of men in such a religion, and support them in it, in defiance of 
death in the most shocking forms, but evident truth, and a superior grace 
and strength from above? 


St. Julitta, M. 


The emperor Dioclesian, by the first edicts which he issued out agains the 
Christians in 303, declared them infamous, and debarred from all protectior 
of the laws, and from all the privileges of citizens. By thus putting arms into 
the hands of every one against them, the tyrant hoped to see their very name 
extinguished; but he was not sensible that this divine religion then triumphs 
when its professors seem to be overcome by death, and that by it human 
weakness is made victorious over the power of the world and hell. of this 
St. Julitta is an instance. She was a rich lady of Cesarea in Cappadocia, and 
was possessed of many farms, cattles, goods, and slaves. A powerful man 
of the town, by open violence, got possession of a considerable part of her 
estate; and when he could not otherwise maintain his suit before the pretor, 
charged her with being a Christian. The judge caused fire and incense to be 
immediately brought into the court, and commanded her to offer sacrifice to 
the idols; but she courageously made him this answer, “May my estates 
perish, or be disposed of to strangers; may I also lose my life, and may this 
my body be cut in pieces rather than that by the least impious word I should 
offend God that made me. If you take from me a little portion of this earth, I 
shall gain heaven for it.” The judge was extremely exasperated at the 
undaunted resolution with which she spoke, and without more ado 
confirmed to the usurper the estates to which he unjustly laid claim, and 
condemned the servant of Christ to the flames. Upon hearing this sentence, 
a kind of heavenly joy and most amiable cheerfulness flushed her 
countenance, which she could not refrain from expressing by continual 
thanksgiving to God to her last breath. She exhorted the Christians in the 
most moving manner to constancy and fervor. The Pagans were amazed to 
see a lady of her rank, age, and fortune, possessed of all the advantages 
necessary to please the world, and yet in a condition to enjoy all that is in it 
most flattering, to contemn all this, and life itself with such an heroic 
constancy. 


When all things were ready for the execution, Julitta laid herself 
cheerfully upon the pile, and there expired, being, as it seems, stifled by the 
smoke; for the flame, rising in an arched vault round her body, did not 
touch it, and the Christians took it up entire. It was afterward interred in the 
porch of the principal church in the city; and St. Basil, speaking of this 
treasure about the year 375, wrote as follows: “It enriches with blessings 
both the place and those who come to it.” He assures us that “the earth 
which received the body of this blessed woman sent forth a spring of most 
pleasant water, whereas all the neighboring waters are brackish and salt. 
This water preserves health, and relieves the sick.” Both the Greeks and 
Latins honor St. Julitta on this day. See St. Basil’s homily on St. Julitta, t. 2, 
p. 33 hom 5: also in Ruinart’s collection, p. 515. 


July 31° 


St. Ignatius of Loyola, C. 


FOUNDER OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS 


His life was written by F. Lewis Gonzales or Gonzalvo, who was a long 
time the saint’s confessor, and died at Lisbon in 1575; and again by 
Ribadeneira, who had intimately conversed with the saint, and died at 
Madrid in 1611. It is elegantly compiled in Latin by Maffei, who died at 
Tivoli in 1603; in Italian by Bartoli, at Rome about 1650; and in French by 
Bouhours, one of the ablest and most judicious of the modern French critics 
in polite literature, who died at Paris in 1704. Pinius the Bollandist gives the 
original lives, Julij, t. 7, p. 409, and adds the history of many miracles 
wrought by the intercession of this saint; also, Baillet. 


A. D. 1556. 


The conversion of many barbarous nations, several heretofore unknown to 
us, both in the most remote eastern and western hemisphere; the education 
of youth in learning and piety, the instruction of the ignorant, the 
improvement of all the sciences, and the reformation of the manners of a 
great part of Christendom, is the wonderful fruit of the zeal with which this 
glorious saint devoted himself to labor in exalting the glory of God, and in 
spreading over the whole world that fire which Christ himself came to 
kindle on earth. St. Ignatius was born in 1491, in the castle of Loyola, in 
Guipuscoa, a part of Biscay that reaches to the Pyrenean mountains. His 
father, Don Bertram, was lord of Ognez and Loyola, head of one of the 
most ancient and noble families of that country. His mother, Mary Saez de 
Balde, was not less illustrious by her extraction. They had three daughters 
and eight sons. The youngest of all these was Inigo or Ignatius; he was well 
shaped, and in his childhood gave proofs of a pregnant wit and discretion 
above his years; was affable and obliging, but of a warm or choleric 
disposition, and had an ardent passion for glory. He was bred in the court of 
Ferdinand V. in quality of page to the king, under the care and protection of 


Antony Manriquez, duke of Najara, grandee of Spain, who was his kinsman 
and patron; and who, perceiving his inclinations, led him to the army, took 
care to have him taught all the exercises proper to make him an 
accomplished officer. The love of glory and the example of his elder 
brothers who had signalized themselves in the wars of Naples, made him 
impatient till he entered the service. He behaved with great valor and 
conduct in the army, especially at the taking of Najara, a small town on the 
frontiers of Biscay; yet he generously declined taking any part of the booty 
in which he might have challenged the greatest share. He hated gaming as 
an offspring of avarice, and a source of quarrels and other evils; was 
dexterous in the management of affairs, and had an excellent talent in 
making up differences among the soldiers. He was generous, even towards 
enemies, but addicted to gallantry, and full of the maxims of worldly honor, 
vanity, and pleasures. Though he had no tincture of learning, he made 
tolerably good verses in Spanish, having a natural genius for poetry. A 
poem which he composed in praise of St. Peter was much commended. 
Charles V., who had succeeded king Ferdinand, was chosen emperor, and 
obliged to go into Germany. Francis I., king of France, a martial prince, 
having been his competitor for the empire, resented his disappointment, and 
became an implacable enemy to the emperor and the house of Austria. He 
declared war against Charles, with a view to recover Navarre, of which 
Ferdinand had lately dispossessed John of Albert, and which Charles still 
held, contrary to the treaty of Noyon, by which he was obliged to restore it 
in six months. Francis, therefore, in 1521, sent a great army into Spain, 
under the command of Andrew de Foix, younger brother of the famous 
Lautrec, who, passing the Pyrenees, laid siege to Pampeluna, the capital of 
Navarre. Ignatius had been left there by the viceroy, not to command, but to 
encourage the garrison. He did all that lay in his power to persuade them to 
defend the city, but in vain. However, when he saw them open the gates to 
the enemy, to save his own honor, he retired into the citadel with one only 
soldier who had the heart to follow him. The garrison of this fortress 
deliberated likewise whether they should surrender, but Ignatius encouraged 
them to stand their ground. The French attacked the place with great fury, 
and with their artillery made a wide breach in the wall, and attempted to 
take it by assault. Ignatius appeared upon the breach, at the head of the 
bravest part of the garrison, and, with his sword in his hand, endeavored to 


drive back the enemy; but, in the heat of the combat, a shot from a cannon 
broke from the wall a bit of stone, which struck and bruised his left leg; and 
the ball itself in the rebound broke and shivered his right leg. The garrison 
seeing him fall, surrendered at discretion. 

The French used their victory with moderation, and treated the prisoners 
well, especially Ignatius, in consideration of his quality and valor. They 
carried him to the general’s quarters, and soon after sent him, in a litter 
carried by two men, to the castle of Loyola, which was not far from 
Pampeluna. Being arrived there he felt great pain; for the bones had been ill 
set, as is often the case in the hurry after a battle. The surgeons therefore 
judged it necessary to break his leg again, which he suffered without any 
concern. But a violent fever followed the second setting, which was 
attended with dangerous symptoms, and reduced him to an extreme degree 
of weakness, so that the physicians declared that he could not live many 
days. He received the sacraments on the eve of the feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul, and it was believed he could not hold out till the next morning. 
Nevertheless God, who had great designs of mercy upon him, was pleased 
to restore him to his health in the following manner: Ignatius always had a 
singular devotion to St. Peter, and implored his intercession in his present 
distress with great confidence. In the night, he thought he saw in a dream 
that apostle touch him, and cure him. When he awaked he found himself out 
of danger; his pains left him, and his strength began to return, so that he 
ever after looked upon this recovery as miraculous; yet he still retained the 
spirit of the world. After the second setting of his leg, the end of a bone 
stuck out under his knee, which was a visible deformity. Though the 
surgeons told him the operation would be very painful, this protuberance he 
caused to be cut off, merely that his boot and stockings might sit 
handsomely; and he would neither be bound nor held, and scarce ever 
changed countenance whilst the bone was partly sawed and partly cut off, 
though the pain must have been excessive. Because his right leg remained 
shorter than the left, he would be for many days together put upon a kind of 
rack, and with an iron engine he violently stretched and drew out that leg; 
but all to little purpose, for he remained lame his whole life after. 

During the cure of his knee he was confined to his bed, though otherwise 
in perfect health, and finding the time tedious, he called for some book of 
romances, for he had been always much delighted with fabulous histories of 


knight-errantry. None such being then found in the castle of Loyola, a book 
of the lives of our Saviour, and of the saints, was brought him. He read 
them first, only to pass away the time, but afterward began to relish them 
and to spend whole days in reading them. He chiefly admired in the saints 
their love of solitude and of the cross. He considered among the anchorets 
many persons of quality who buried themselves alive in caves and dens, 
pale with fasting, and covered with haircloth; and he said to himself, “These 
men were of the same frame I am of; why then should not I do what they 
have done?” In the fervor of his good resolutions he thought of visiting the 
Holy Land, and becoming a hermit. But these pious notions soon vanished; 
and his passion for glory, and a secret inclination for a rich lady in Castile, 
with a view to marriage, again filled his mind with thoughts of the world; 
till returning to the lives of the saints, he perceived in his own heart the 
emptiness of all worldly glory, and that only God could content the soul. 
This vicissitude and fluctuation of mind continued some time; but he 
observed this difference, that the thoughts which were from God filled his 
soul with consolation, peace, and tranquillity; whereas the others brought 
indeed some sensible delight, but left a certain bitterness and heaviness in 
the heart. This mark he lays down in his book of Spiritual Exercises, as the 
ground of the rules for the discernment of the Spirit of God and the world in 
all the motions of the soul; as does cardinal Bona, and all other writers who 
treat of the discernment of spirits in the interior life. Taking at last a firm 
resolution to imitate the saints in their heroic practice of virtue, he began to 
treat his body with all the rigor it was able to bear; he rose at midnight, and 
spent his retired hours in weeping for his sins. 

One night being prostrate before an image of the Blessed Virgin, in extra 
ordinary sentiments of fervor, he consecrated himself to the service of his 
Redeemer under her patronage, and vowed an inviolable fidelity. When he 
had ended his prayer he heard a great noise; the house shook, the windows 
of his chamber were broken, and a rent was made in the wall which remains 
to this day, says the latest writer of his life. God might by this sign testify 
his acceptance of his sacrifice; as a like sign happened in the place where 
the faithful were assembled after Christ’s ascension,2°” and in the prison of 
Paul and Silas;2®89 or this might be an effect of the rage of the devil. 
Another night, Ignatius saw the Mother of God environed with light, 


holding the infant Jesus in her arms; this vision replenished his soul with 
spiritual delight, and made all sensual pleasure and worldly objects insipid 
to him ever after. The saint’s eldest brother, who was then, by the death of 
their father, lord of Loyola, endeavored to detain him in the world, and to 
persuade him not to throw away the great advantages of the honor and 
reputation which his valor had gained him. But Ignatius being cured of his 
wounds, under pretence of paying a visit to the duke of Najara, who had 
often come to see him during his illness, and who lived at Navarret, turned 
another way, and sending his two servants back from Navarret to Loyola, 
went to Montserrat. This was a great abbey of near three hundred 
Benedictin monks, of a reformed austere institute, situate on a mountain of 
difficult access, about four leagues in circumference and two leagues high, 
in the diocess of Barcelona. The monastery was first founded for nuns by 
the sovereign counts of Barcelona about the year 880, but was given to 
monks in 990. It has been much augmented by several kings of Spain, and 
is very famous for a miraculous image of the Blessed Virgin, and a great 
resort of pilgrims. 

There lived at that time in this monastery a monk of great sanctity, named 
John Chanones, a Frenchman, who being formerly vicar-general to the 
bishop of Mirepoix, in the thirty-first year of his age, resigned his 
ecclesiastical preferments, and took the monastic habit in this place. He 
lived to the age of eighty-eight years, never eating any flesh, watching great 
part of the night in prayer, dividing his whole time between heavenly 
contemplation and the service of his neighbor; and giving to all Spain an 
example of the most perfect obedience, humility, charity, devotion, and all 
other virtues. To thin experienced director, Ignatius addressed himself, and 
after his preparation, was three days in making to him a general confession, 
which he often interrupted by the abundance of his tears. He made a vow of 
perpetual chastity, and dedicated himself with great fervor to the divine 
service. At his first coming to this place he had bought, at the village of 
Montserrat, a long coat of coarse cloth, a girdle, a pair of sandals, a wallet, 
and a pilgrim’s staff, intending, after he had finished his devotions there, to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Disguised in this habit, he remained at the 
abbey. He communicated to his director a plan of the austerities he 
proposed to practise, and was confirmed by him in his good resolutions. He 
received the blessed eucharist early in the morning on the feast of the 


Annunciation of our Lady in 1522; and on the same day left Montserrat for 
fear of being discovered, having given his horse to the monastery, and hung 
up his sword on a pillar near the altar in testimony of his renouncing the 
secular warfare, and entering himself in that of Christ. He travelled with his 
staff in his hand, a scrip by his side, bare-headed, and with one foot bare, 
the other being covered because it was yet tender and swelled. He went 
away infinitely pleased that he had cast off the livery of the world, and put 
on that of Jesus Christ. He had bestowed his rich clothes on a beggar at his 
coming out of Montserrat; but the poor man was thrown into prison on 
suspicion of theft. Ignatius being sent after by the magistrates, and brought 
back, told the truth to release him, but would not discover his own name. 

Three leagues from Montserrat is a large village called Manresa, with a 
convent of Dominicans, and a hospital without the walls for pilgrims and 
sick persons. Ignatius went to this hospital, and rejoicing to see himself 
received in it unknown and among the poor, began to fast on water and the 
bread (which he begged) the whole week, except Sundays, when he ate a 
few boiled herbs, but sprinkled over with ashes. He wore an iron girdle and 
a hair shirt; disciplined himself thrice a day, slept little, and lay on the 
ground. He was every day present at the whole divine office, spent seven 
hours on his knees at prayer, and received the sacraments every Sunday. To 
add humiliation to his bodily austerities, he affected a clownishness in his 
behavior, and went begging about the streets with his face covered with dirt, 
his hair rough, and his beard and nails grown out to a frightful length. The 
children threw stones at him, and followed him with scornful shouts in the 
streets. Ignatius suffered these insults without saying one word, rejoicing 
secretly in his heart to share in the reproaches of the cross. The more 
mortifying the noisomeness of the hospital and the company of beggars 
were, the more violence he offered to himself that he might bear them 
cheerfully. The story of the fine suit of clothes given to the beggar at 
Montserrat, and the patience and devotion of the holy man, made him soon 
to be reverenced as some fervent penitent in disguise. To shun this danger, 
he privately hid himself in a dark deep cave in a solitary valley, called The 
Vale of Paradise, covered with briars, half a mile from the town. Here he 
much increased his mortifications till he was accidentally found half dead, 
and carried back to Manresa and lodged in the hospital. 


After enjoying peace of mind and heavenly consolations from the time of 
his conversion, he was here visited with the most terrible trial of fears and 
scruples. He found no comfort in prayer, no relief in fasting, no remedy in 
disciplines, no consolation from the sacraments, and his soul was 
overwhelmed with bitter sadness. The Dominicans, out of compassion, took 
him out of the hospital into their convent; but his melancholy only 
increased upon him. He apprehended some sin in every step he took, and 
seemed often on the very brink of despair; but he was in the hands of him 
whose trials are favors. He most earnestly implored the divine assistance, 
and took no sustenance for seven days, till his confessor obliged him to eat. 
Soon after this, his tranquillity of mind was perfectly restored, and his soul 
overflowed with spiritual joy. From this experience he acquired a particular 
talent for curing scrupulous consciences, and a singular light to discern 
them. His prayer was accompanied with many heavenly raptures, and he 
received from God a supernatural knowledge and sense of sublime divine 
mysteries: yet he concealed all from the eyes of men, only disclosing 
himself to his two confessors, the pious monk of Montserrat, and the 
Dominican of Manresa; however, the people began to reverence him as a 
living saint, which they particularly testified during a violent fever into 
which his austerities cast him three times. 

Too nice a worldly prudence may condemn the voluntary humiliations 
which this saint sometimes made choice of; but the wisdom of God is above 
that of the world, and the Holy Ghost sometimes inspires certain heroic 
souls to seek perfectly to die to themselves by certain practices which are 
extraordinary, and which would not be advisable to others; and if affected 
or undertaken with obstinacy and against advice, would be pernicious and 
criminal. Ignatius, by perfect compunction, humility, self-denial, contempt 
of the world, severe interior trials, and assiduous meditation, was prepared, 
by the divine grace, to be raised to an extraordinary gift of supernatural 
prayer. He afterward assured F. Lainez that he had learned more of divine 
mysteries by prayer in one hour at Manresa, than all the doctors of the 
schools could ever have taught him. He was there favored with many 
raptures, and divine illustrations concerning the Trinity, of which he 
afterward spoke with so much light and unction, that the most learned 
admired him, and the ignorant were instructed. In like manner, in various 
wonderful ecstasies, he was enlightened concerning the beauty and order of 


the creation, the excess of divine love which shines forth to man in the 
sacrament of the altar, and many other mysteries. So imperfect was his 
knowledge of his duties when he first renounced the world, that hearing a 
certain Moresco or Mahometan speak injuriously of the holy mother of 
God, when he set out from Loyola to Montserrat, he deliberated whether, 
being an officer, he ought not to kill him, though the divine protection 
preserved him from so criminal an action. But at Manresa he made so good 
a progress in the school of virtue, as to become qualified already to be a 
guide to others. He stayed there almost a year, during which time he 
governed himself by the advice of the holy monk of Montserrat, whom he 
visited every week, and that of his Dominican director. 

Spain, in that and the foregoing age, abounded with many learned and 
experienced persons in that way, endowed with an eminent spirit, and a 
perfect experimental knowledge of Christian piety; witness the works of St. 
Peter of Alcantara, John of Avila, St. Teresa, Bartholomew de Martyribus, 
Louis of Granada, and others. Our saint had the happiness to fall into the 
hands of prudent and able guides, and giving his heart to God without 
reserve, became himself in a short time an accomplished master; and 
whereas he at first only proposed to himself his own perfection, he 
afterward burned with an ardent desire of contributing to the salvation of 
others; and commiserating the blindness of sinners, and considering how 
much the glory of God shines in the sanctification of souls purchased with 
the blood of his Son, he said to himself, “It is not enough that I serve the 
Lord; all hearts ought to love him, and all tongues ought to praise him.” 
With this view, in order to be admitted more freely to converse with persons 
in the world, he chose a dress which, being more decent than the penitential 
garments which he at first wore, might not be disagreeable to others; and he 
moderated his excessive austerities. 

He began then to exhort many to the love of virtue, and he there wrote his 
Spiritual Exercises, which he afterward revised, and published at Rome in 
1548268! Though the saint was at that time unacquainted with learning any 
further than barely to read and write, yet this book is so full of excellent 
maxims and instructions in the highest points of a spiritual life, that it is 
most clear that the Holy Ghost supplied abundantly what was yet wanting 
in him of human learning and study. The spirit which reigns in this book 


was that of all the saints. Frequent religious retirement had been practised 
by pious persons, in imitation of Christ and all the saints from the 
beginning; likewise the use and method of holy meditation were always 
known; but the excellent order of these meditations, prescribed by Ignatius, 
was new: and, though the principal rules and maxims are found in the 
lessons and lives of the ancient fathers of the desert, they are here 
judiciously chosen, methodically digested, and clearly explained. One of 
these is, that a person must not abridge the time, or desist from meditating, 
on account of spiritual dryness; another, that no one make any vow in 
sudden sentiments of fervor, but wait some time, and first ask advice. St. 
Ignatius establishes in this book the practice of a daily particular 
examination against a person’s predominant passion, or on the best means 
and endeavors to acquire some particular virtue, besides the daily general 
examination of conscience. He lays down this excellent maxim;2®2 “When 
God hath appointed out a way, we must faithfully follow it, and never think 
of another, under pretence that it is more easy and safe. It is one of the 
devil’s artifices to set before a soul some state, holy indeed, but impossible 
to her, or at least different from hers; that by this love of novelty, she may 
dislike or be slack in her present state, in which God hath placed her, and 
which is best for her. In like manner he represents to her other actions as 
more holy and profitable to make her conceive a disgust of her present 
employment.” When some pretended to find fault with this book of St. 
Ignatius’s Spiritual Exercises, pope Paul III. at the request of St. Francis 
Borgia, by a brief in 1548, approved it, as full of the Spirit of God, and very 
useful for the edification and spiritual profit of the faithful. 

The pestilence which raged in Italy having ceased, Ignatius, after a stay 
of ten months at Manresa, left that place for Barcelona, neither regarding 
the tears of those who sought to detain him, nor admitting any to bear him 
company, nor consenting to accept any money for the expenses of his 
journey. He took shipping at Barcelona, and in five days landed at Gaeta, 
whence he travelled on foot to Rome, Padua, and Venice, through villages, 
the towns being shut for fear of the plague. He spent the Easter at Rome, 
and sailed from Venice on board the admiral’s vessel, which was carrying 
the governor to Cyprus. The sailors were a profligate crew, and seemed 
entirely to neglect prayer and all duties of religion, and their discourse was 


often lewd and profane. Ignatius having reproved them for their 
licentiousness, his zeal made them conspire to leave him ashore in a desert 
island; but a gust of wind from the land hindered the ship from touching 
upon it. He arrived at Cyprus, and found in the port a vessel full of pilgrims, 
just ready to hoist sail. Going immediately on board, he made a good 
voyage, and landed at Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, on the last day of August, 
1523, forty days after he had left Venice. He went on foot from thence to 
Jerusalem in four days. The sight of the holy places filled his soul with joy 
and the most ardent sentiments of devotion and compunction, and he 
desired to stay there to labor in the conversion of the Mahometans. The 
provincial of the Franciscans, by virtue of his authority from the holy see 
over the pilgrims, commanded him to leave Palestine. Ignatius obeyed, but 
slipt privately back to satisfy his devotion again in visiting twice more the 
print of our Saviour’s feet on mount Olivet. 

He returned to Europe in winter, in extreme cold weather, poorly clad, 
and came to Venice at the end of January, in 1524; from whence he 
continued his journey by Genoa to Barcelona. Desiring to qualify himself 
for the functions of the altar, and for assisting spiritually his neighbor, he 
began at Barcelona to study grammar, and addressed himself to a famous 
master named Jerom Ardebal, being assisted in the meantime in his 
maintenance by the charities of a pious lady of that city, called Isabel 
Rosella. He was then thirty-three years old; and it is not hard to conceive 
what difficulties he must go through in learning the rudiments of grammar 
at that age. Moreover, he seemed, by his military employments, and after 
his retreat by his contemplative life, very unfit for such an undertaking. At 
first, his mind was so fixed only on God, that he forgot everything he read, 
and conjugating amo, for example, could only repeat to himself, “I love 
God; I am loved by God,” and the like; but resisting this as a temptation, he 
began to make some progress, still joining contemplation and extraordinary 
austerities with his studies. He bore the jeers and taunts of the little boys, 
his schoolfellows, with joy. Hearing that a poor man called Lasano had 
hanged himself on a beam in his chamber, he ran to him, cut the rope, and 
prayed by him till the man returned to himself, though he had before 
seemed perfectly dead to all the bystanders. Lasano made his confession, 
received the sacraments, and soon after expired. This fact was regarded in 
the city as miraculous. 


Some persons persuaded Ignatius to read Erasmus’s Christian Soldier, an 
elegant book written by that master of style, at the request of an officer’s 
pious lady, for the use of her husband, a man of loose morals. The saint 
always found his heart dry after reading this or any other of that author’s 
works; which made him afterward caution those of his society against 
reading them, at least very much. Though in that writer’s paraphrase on the 
Lord’s prayer and other such treatises of piety, we find very pious 
sentiments collected from great authors, and elegantly and concisely 
expressed, yet a devout reader finds the language of the heart wanting. On 
the other side, it is well known how much St. Ignatius read daily, and 
recommended to all others the incomparable book, of the Imitation of 
Christ, which he made frequent use of to nourish and increase the fervor of 
his soul. He lodged at the house of one Agnes Pascal, a devout woman. Her 
son, John Pascal, a pious youth, would sometimes rise in the night to 
observe what Ignatius did in his chamber, and saw him sometimes on his 
knees, sometimes prostrate on the ground, his countenance on fire, and 
often in tears, repeating such words as these: “O God, my love, and the 
delight of my soul, if men knew thee they could never offend thee! My 
God, how good art thou to bear with such a sinner as I am!” 

The saint, after studying two years at Barcelona, went to the university of 
Alcala, which had been lately founded by cardinal Ximenes, where he 
attended at the same time to lectures in logic, physics, and divinity; by 
which multiplicity he only confounded his ideas, and learned nothing at all, 
though he studied night and day. He lodged in a chamber of an hospital, 
lived by begging a small subsistence, and wore a coarse grey habit, in 
which he was imitated by four companions. He catechised children, held 
assemblies of devotion in the hospital, and by his mild reprehensions 
converted many loose livers, and, among others, one of the richest prelates 
in Spain. Some accused him of sorcery, and of the heresy of certain 
visionaries lately condemned in Spain under the name of the Illuminati, or 
Men of New Light: but, upon examination, he was justified by the 
inquisitors. After this, for teaching the catechism, being a man without 
learning or authority, he was accused to the bishop’s grand vicar, who 
confined him to close prison two-and-forty days, but declared him innocent 
of any fault by a public sentence on the ist day of June, 1527; yet 
forbidding him and his companions to wear any singular habit, or to give 


any instructions in religious matters, being illiterate persons. Ignatius 
rejoiced in his jail that he suffered, though innocent, but spoke with such 
piety that many called him another St. Paul in prison. Being enlarged, he 
went about the streets with a public officer to beg money to buy a scholar’s 
dress, in which action he rejoiced at the insults and affronts which he met 
with. However, he went himself to the archbishop of Toledo, Alphonsus de 
Fonseca, who was much pleased with him, but advised him to leave Alcala, 
and go to Salamanca, promising him his protection. Ignatius, in this latter 
place, began to draw many to virtue, and was followed by great numbers, 
which exposed him again to suspicions of introducing dangerous practices, 
and the grand-vicar of Salamanca imprisoned him; but, after two-and- 
twenty days, declared him innocent, and a person of sincere virtue. Ignatius 
looked upon prisons, sufferings, and ignominy, as the height of his 
ambition; and God was pleased to purge and sanctify his soul by these 
trials. Recovering his liberty again, he resolved to leave Spain. 

He from that time began to wear shoes, and received money sent him by 
his friends, but in the middle of winter travelled on foot to Paris, where he 
arrived in the beginning of February, 1528. He spent two years in perfecting 
himself in the Latin tongue; then went through a course of philosophy. He 
lived first in Montaigue college; but, being robbed of his money, was 
obliged to lodge in the hospital of St. James, to beg his bread from day to 
day, and in the vacation time to go into Flanders, and once into England, to 
procure charities from the Spanish merchants settled there, from whom and 
from some friends at Barcelona he received abundant supplies. He studied 
his philosophy three years and a half in the college of St. Barbara. He had 
induced many of his schoolfellows to spend the Sundays and holydays in 
prayer, and to apply themselves more fervently to the practice of good 
works. Pegna, his master, thought he hindered their studies, and finding him 
not corrected by his admonitions, prepossessed Govea, principal of the 
college of St. Barbara, against him, so that he was ordered by him to 
undergo the greatest punishment then in use in that university, called The 
Hall, which was a public whipping; that this infamy might deter others from 
following him. The regents came all into the hall with rods in their hands, 
ready to lash the seditious student Ignatius offered himself joyfully to suffer 
all things; yet, apprehending lest the scandal of this disgrace should make 
those whom he had reclaimed fall back, when they saw him condemned as 


a corrupter of youth, went to the principal in his chamber, and modestly laid 
open to him the sentiments of his soul, and the reasons of his conduct; and 
offered himself as much as concemed his own person, that any sacrifice 
should be made of his body and fame, but begged of him to consider the 
scandal some might receive, who were yet young and tender in virtue. 
Govea made him no answer, but taking him by the hand led him into the 
hall, where, at the ringing of the bell, the whole college stood ready 
assembled. When all saw the principal enter, and expected the sign for the 
punishment, he threw himself at the feet of Ignatius, begging his pardon for 
having too lightly believed such false reports; then rising, he publicly 
declared that Ignatius was a living saint, and had no other aim or desire than 
the salvation of souls, and was ready to suffer joyfully any infamous 
punishment. Such a reparation of honor gave the saint the highest 
reputation, and even the ancient and experienced doctors asked his advice 
in spiritual matters. Pegna himself was ever after his great admirer and 
friend, and appointed another scholar, who was more advanced in his 
studies, and a young man of great virtue and quick parts, to assist him in his 
exercises. This was Peter Faber, a Savoyard, a native of the diocess of 
Geneva, by whose help he finished his philosophy, and took the degree of 
master of arts with great applause, after a course of three years and a half, 
according to the custom of the times. After this, Ignatius began his divinity 
at the Dominicans. 

Peter Faber had from his childhood made a vow of chastity, which he had 
always most faithfully kept, yet was troubled with violent temptations, from 
which the most rigorous fasts did not deliver him. He was also tempted to 
vain-glory, and labored under great anxiety and scruples about these 
temptations, which he at length disclosed to Ignatius his holy pupil, whose 
skilful and heavenly advice was a healing balsam to his soul. The saint at 
last prescribed him a course of his spiritual exercises, and taught him the 
practices of meditation, of the particular examination, and other means of 
perfection, conducting him through all the paths of an interior life. St. 
Francis Xavier, a young master of philosophy, full of the vanity of the 
schools, was his next conquest. St. Ignatius made him sensible that all 
mortal glory is emptiness; only that which is eternal deserving our regard. 
He converted many abandoned sinners. When a young man, engaged in a 
criminal commerce with a woman of the city, was proof against his 


exhortations, Ignatius stood in a frozen pond by the way side up to the neck, 
and as he passed by in the night, cried out to him, “Whither are you going? 
Do not you hear the thunder of divine justice over your head, ready to break 
upon you? Go then; satisfy your brutish passion; here I will suffer for you, 
to appease heaven.” The lewd young man, at first affrighted, then 
confounded, returned back, and changed his life. By the like pious 
stratagems the saint recovered many other souls from the abysses into 
which they were fallen. He often served the sick in the hospitals; and one 
day finding a repugnance to touch the ulcers of one sick of a contagious 
distemper, to overcome himself he not only dressed his sores, but put his 
hand from them to his mouth, saying, “Since thou art afraid for one part, thy 
whole body shall take its share.” From that time he felt no natural 
repugnance in such actions. 

James Laynez, of Almazan, twenty-one years of age; Alphonsus 
Sahneron, only eighteen; and Nicholas Alphonso, surnamed Bobadilla, 
from the place of his birth, near Valencia, all Spaniards of great parts, at that 
time students in divinity at Paris, associated themselves to the saint in his 
pious exercises. Simon Rodriguez, a Portuguese, joined them. These fervent 
students, moved by the pressing instances and exhortations of Ignatius, 
made all together a vow to renounce the world, to go to preach the gospel in 
Palestine, or if they could not go thither within a year after they had 
finished their studies, to offer themselves to his holiness to be employed in 
the service of God in what manner he should judge best. They fixed for the 
end of all their studies the 25th day of January in 1537, and pronounced this 
vow aloud, in the holy subterraneous chapel at Montmartre, after they had 
all received the holy communion from Peter Faber, who had been lately 
ordained priest. This was done on the feast of the Assumption of our Lady, 
in 1534. Ignatius continued frequent conferences, and joint exercises, to 
animate his companions in their good purposes; but soon after was ordered 
by the physicians to try his native air, for the cure of a lingering 
indisposition. He left Paris in the beginning of the year 1535, and was most 
honorably and joyfully received in Guipuscoa by his eldest brother Garcias, 
and his nephews, and by all the clergy in processions. He refused to go to 
the castle of Loyola, taking up his quarters in the hospital of Azpetia. The 
sight of the places where he had led a worldly life excited in him the 
deepest sentiments of compunction, and he chastised his body with a rough 


hair shirt, iron chains, disciplines, watching and prayer. He recovered his 
health in a short time, and catechised and instructed the poor with incredible 
fruit. Ignatius, in his childhood, had with some companions robbed an 
orchard, for which another man had been condemned to pay the damages. 
In the first discourse he made he accused himself publicly of this fact, and 
calling the poor man, who was present, declared that he had been falsely 
accused, and for reparation gave him two farms which belonged to him, 
begging his pardon before all the people, adding that this was one of the 
reasons of his journey thither. 

In the meantime, three others, all doctors in divinity, by the exhortations 
of Faber, joined the saint’s companions in Paris. Claudius le Jay, a 
Savoyard, John Codure, a native of Dauphiné, and Pasquier Brouet, of 
Picardy; so that with Ignatius they were now ten in number. The holy 
founder, after a tedious and dangerous journey both by sea and land, arrived 
at Venice about the end of the year 1536, and his nine companions from 
Paris met him there on the 8th of January, 1537; they employed themselves 
in the hospitals, but all except Ignatius went to Rome, where pope Paul III. 
received them graciously, and granted them an indult, that those who were 
not priests might receive holy orders from what bishop they pleased. They 
were accordingly ordained at Venice by the bishop of Arbe. Ignatius was 
one of this number. After their ordination they retired into a cottage near 
Vicenza, to prepare themselves in solitude by fasting and prayer for the holy 
ministry of the altar. The rest said their first masses in September and 
October, but Ignatius deferred his from month to month till Christmas day, 
overflowing in his retirement with heavenly consolations, and in danger of 
losing his sight through the abundance of his tears. Thus he employed a 
whole year in preparing himself to offer that adorable sacrifice. After this 
they dispersed themselves into several places about Verona and Vicenza, 
preaching penance to the people, and living on a little bread which they 
begged. The emperor and the Venetians having declared war against the 
Turks, their pilgrimage into Palestine was rendered impracticable. The year 
therefore being elapsed, Ignatius, Faber, and Laynez went to Rome, threw 
themselves at his Holiness’s feet and offered themselves to whatever work 
he should judge best to employ them in. St. Ignatius told his companions at 
Vicenza, that if any one asked what their institute was, they might answer, 
“the Society of Jesus;” because they were united to fight against heresies 


and vice under the standard of Christ. In his road from Vicenza to Rome, 
praying in a little chapel between Sienna and Rome, he, in an ecstasy, 
seemed to see the eternal Father, who affectionately commended him to his 
Son. Jesus Christ appeared at the same time also shining with an 
unspeakable light, but loaded with a heavy cross, and sweetly said to 
Ignatius,—“I will be favorable to you at Rome.”2°82 This St. Ignatius 
disclosed to F. Laynez, in a transport when he came out of the chapel; and 
F, Laynez, when he was general, related it to all the fathers in Rome in a 
domestic conference, at which F. Ribadeneira, who records it, was present. 
The same was attested by others to whom the saint had discovered this 
signal favor. Pope Paul III. accordingly received them graciously; and 
appointed Faber, called in French Le Fevre, to teach in the Sapienza at 
Rome scholastic divinity, and Laynez to explain the holy scripture; whilst 
Ignatius labored, by means of his spiritual exercises and instructions, to 
reform the manners of the people. 

The holy founder, with a view to perpetuate the work of God, called to 
Rome all his companions, and proposed to them his design and motives of 
forming themselves into a religious Order. After recommending the matter 
to God by fasting and prayer, all agreed in the proposal, and resolved, first, 
besides the vows of poverty and chastity already made by them, to add a 
third of perpetual obedience, the more perfectly to conform themselves to 
the Son of God who was obedient even to death; and to establish a general 
whom all, by their vow, should be bound to obey, who should be perpetual, 
and his authority absolute, subject entirely to the pope, but not liable to be 
restrained by chapters. He likewise determined to prescribe a fourth vow of 
going wherever the pope should send them for the salvation of souls, and 
even without money, if it should so please him; also that the professed 
Jesuits should possess no real estates or revenues, either in particular, or in 
common; but that colleges might enjoy revenues and rents for the 
maintenance of students of the Order. In the meanwhile Govea, principal of 
the college of St. Barbara at Paris, had recommended the Jesuits to the king 
of Portugal as proper missionaries for the conversion of the Indies, and that 
prince asked of Ignatius six laborers for that purpose. The founder having 
only ten, could send him no more than two, Simon Rodriguez, who 
remained in Portugal, and Xavier, afterward the apostle of the Indies. The 


three cardinals appointed by the pope to examine the affair of this new 
Order, at first opposed it, thinking religious Orders already too much 
multiplied, but changed their opinions on a sudden, and pope Paul III. 
approved it under the title of “The Society of Jesus,” by a bull, dated the 
27th of September, 1540. Ignatius was chosen the first general, but only 
acquiesced in obedience to his confessor. He entered upon his office on 
Easter-day, 1541, and the members all made their religious vows, according 
to the bull of their institution. 

Ignatius then set himself to write constitutions or rules for his Society, in 
which he lays down its end to be, in the first place, the sanctification of 
their own souls by joining together the active and the contemplative life; for 
nothing so much qualifies a minister of God to save others as the 
sanctification of his own soul in the first place; secondly, to labor for the 
salvation and perfection of their neighbor, and this, first, by catechising the 
ignorant (which work is the basis and ground of religion and virtue, and 
though mean and humble, is the most necessary and indispensable duty of 
every pastor), secondly, by the instruction of youth2®4 in piety and learning 
(upon which the reformation of the world principally depends); and thirdly, 
by the direction of consciences, missions, and the like.28° 

St. Ignatius would have the office of general to be perpetual or for life, 
being persuaded this would better command the respect of inferiors, and 
more easily enable him to undertake and carry on great enterprises for the 
glory of God, which require a considerable time to have them well 
executed. Nevertheless, he often strenuously endeavored to resign that 
dignity, but was never able to compass it; and at length the pope forbade 
him any more to attempt it. He had no sooner taken that charge upon him 
than he went into the kitchen, and served as a scullion under the cook, and 
he continued for forty-six days to catechise poor children in the church of 
the Society. By preaching he gained such an ascendant over the hearts of the 
people as produced many wonderful conversions. Among the pious 
establishments which he made at Rome, he founded a house for the 
reception of Jews who should be converted, during the time of their 
instruction, and another for the reception and maintenance of lewd women 
who should be desirous to enter upon virtuous courses, yet were not called 
to a religious state among the Magdalens or penitents. When one told him 


that the conversion of such sinners is seldom sincere, he answered: “To 
prevent only one sin would be a great happiness, though it cost me ever so 
great pains.” He procured two houses to be erected at Rome for the relief of 
poor orphans of both sexes, and another for the maintenance of young 
women whose poverty might expose their virtue to danger. The heart of this 
blessed man so burned with charity, that he was continually thinking and 
speaking of what might most contribute to promote the divine honor and the 
sanctification of souls; and he did wonders by the zealous fathers of his 
Society in all parts of the globe. He was entreated by many princes and 
cities of Italy, Spain, Germany, and the Low-Countries to afford them some 
of his laborers. Under the auspicious protection of John III. king of 
Portugal, he sent St. Francis Xavier into the East-Indies, where he gained a 
new world to the faith of Christ. He sent John Nugnez and Lewis Gonzales 
into the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco to instruct and assist the Christian 
Slaves; in 1547, four others to Congo in Africa; in 1555, thirteen into 
Abyssinia, among whom John Nugnez was nominated by pope Julius III. 
patriarch of Ethiopia, and two others, bishops; lastly, others into the 
Portuguese settlements in South America. 

Pope Paul III. commissioned the fathers James Laynez and Alphonsus 
Salmeron to assist, in quality of his theologians, at the council of Trent. 
Before their departure, St. Ignatius, among other instructions, gave them a 
charge in all disputations to be careful above all things, to preserve modesty 
and humility, and to shun all confidence, contentiousness, or empty display 
of learning. F. Claudius Le Jay appeared in the same council as theologian 
of cardinal Otho, bishop of Ausberg. Many of the first disciples of St. 
Ignatius distinguished themselves in divers kingdoms of Europe, but none 
with greater reputation, both for learning and piety, than Peter Canisius, 
who was a native of Nimeguen, in the Low Countries, and having with 
wonderful success employed his zealous labors at Ingolstadt and in several 
other parts of Germany, and in Bohemia, died in the odor of sanctity, at 
Fribourg, in 1597, seventy-seven years old.28 Whilst F. Claudius Le Jay 
was at Trent, Ferdinand, king of the Romans, nominated him bishop of 
Trieste. The good father seemed ready to die of grief at this news, and wrote 
to St. Ignatius, humbly requesting him to put some bar to this promotion. 
The holy founder was himself alarmed, and by a pressing letter to the king, 


prevailed upon him not to do what would be an irreparable prejudice to his 
young Society. He urged to the pope and sacred college many reasons why 
he desired that all the fathers of his Society should be excluded from all 
ecclesiastical dignities, alleging that this would be a means more easily to 
preserve among them a spirit of humility and poverty, which is the very 
soul and perfection of their state; and that, being missionaries, it was more 
advantageous to the Church that they should remain such, always ready to 
fly from pole to pole, as the public necessities should require. The pope 
being satisfied with his reasons, the saint obliged all professed Jesuits to 
bind themselves by a simple vow never to seek prelatures, and to refuse 
them when offered, unless compelled by a precept of the pope to accept 
them. 

In 1546 the Jesuits first opened their schools in Europe, in the college 
which St. Francis Borgia had erected for them at Gandia, with the privileges 
of an university.2°°2 The seminary of Goa in Asia, which had been erected 
some years before for the Indian missions, was committed to the Jesuits, 
under the direction of St. Francis Xavier, the preceding year. King John also 
founded for them, in 1546, a noble college at Coimbra, the second which 
they had in Europe. F. Simon Rodriguez directed this establishment, and 
many others in Portugal, Spain, and Brazil, and died at Lisbon in the 
highest reputation for sanctity and learning in 1579. Among the rules which 
St. Ignatius gave to the masters, he principally inculcated the lessons of 
humility, modesty, and devotion; he prescribed that all their scholars should 
hear mass every day, go to confession every month, and always begin their 
studies by prayer; that their masters should take every fit occasion to inspire 
them with the love of heavenly things; and that by daily meditation, self- 
examinations, pious reading, retreat, and the constant exercise of the divine 
presence, they should nourish in their own souls a fervent spirit of prayer, 
which without the utmost care is extinguished by a dry course of studies 
and school disputations; and with it is destroyed the very soul of a religions 
or spiritual life. He recommended nothing more earnestly, both to 
professors and scholars, than that they should dedicate all their labors, with 
the greatest fervor, to the greater glory of God, which intention will make 
studies equal to prayer. He treated very harshly all those whom learning 
rendered self-conceited or less devout; and removed all those masters who 


discovered any fondness for singular opinions. It is incredible with what 
attention and industry he promoted emulation and every means that could 
be a spur to scholars. He required that copies of some of the principal 
literary performances should be sent from all the colleges to Rome, where 
he had them examined before him, that he might better judge of the 
progress both of masters and scholars. 

He encouraged every branch of the sciences, and would have the fathers 
in his Society applied to those functions, whether in teaching, preaching, or 
the missions, for which God seemed chiefly to qualify and destine them by 
their genius, talents, and particular graces; yet so that no one should neglect 
the duties either of assiduous prayer and an interior life, or of instructing 
and catechising others. He recommended to them all, especially to the 
masters of novices, &c., to read diligently the conferences, lives, and 
writings of the fathers of the desert, and other pious ascetics, in order to 
learn their spirit. With what success many among them did this, appears 
from the Practice of Christian Perfection, compiled by F. Alphonsus 
Rodrigues, one of the most eminent persons whom our saint had admitted 
into his Society. In this excellent work he gathered and digested, in a clear 
and easy method, the most admirable maxims and lessons of the ancient 
monks; and having many years trained up, according to them, the novices 
of his Order in Spain, died holily in the year 1616, the ninetieth of his 
age.2988 We have other eminent instances of this holy spirit and science 
among the primitive disciples of St. Ignatius, in the works of F. Lewis de 
Ponte or Puente, who died in 1624, and whose canonization has been often 
desired by the kings of Spain; in those of F. Alvarez de Paz, who died in 
Peru in 1620; and in the writings and life of F. Baltassar Alvarez, who died 
in Spain in 1580, in the odor of sanctity. 

St. Francis Borgia, in 1551, gave a considerable sum towards building the 
Roman college for the Jesuits. Pope Julius II. contributed largely to it; Paul 
IV., in 1555, founded it for perpetuity with great munificence; afterward 
Gregory XIII. much augmented its buildings and revenues. St. Ignatius, 
intending to make this the model of all his other colleges, neglected nothing 
to render it complete, and took care that it should be supplied with the 
ablest masters in all the sciences, and with all possible helps for the 
advancement of literature. He made it a strict rule in the Society, that every 


one should study to speak correctly the language of the country where he 
lives;2°82 for, without being perfect in the vulgar tongue, no one can be 
qualified to preach or perform many other functions with profit. On this 
account he established in the Roman college daily lessons in the Italian 
tongue, and he carefully studied that language, and appointed others to put 
him in mind of all the faults which he should commit in speaking. St. 
Ignatius also directed the foundation of the German college in Rome made 
by Julius III. but afterwards finished by Gregory XIII. He often met with 
violent persecutions, but overcame them by meekness and patience. When 
the French king Henry II. gave the Society letters patent to settle in France, 
the parliament of Paris made the most outrageous remonstrances, and the 
faculty of Sorbon, though not without opposition, passed a virulent decree 
against it. The other fathers at Rome thought it necessary to answer these 
censures; but St. Ignatius would have nothing printed or written in their 
defence, saying, that it was better to commit their cause to God, and that the 
slanders raised against them would fall of themselves; and so it happened. 
Indeed the storm was too violent to last. Upon other occasions the saint 
modestly defended his institute against slanderers. 

The prudence and charity of the saint in his conduct towards his religious, 
won him all their hearts. His commands seemed rather entreaties. The 
address with which he accommodated himself to every one’s particular 
genius, and the mildness with which he tempered his reproofs, gave to his 
reprehensions a sweetness which gained the affections whilst it corrected a 
fault. Thus chiding one for his too little guard over his eyes, he said to him, 
with tenderness: “I have often admired the modesty of your deportment, yet 
observe that unguarded glances often escape you.” When another had fixed 
his eye steadfastly upon him a long time, the saint enjoined him to make the 
government of his eye the subject of his particular examination, and to say 
every day a short prayer for fifteen months. He extremely recommended a 
strict modesty in the whole exterior as the index of the interior, and a means 
absolutely necessary for the regulating of it, and the government of the 
senses and passions. He always showed the affection of the most tender 
parent towards all his brethren, especially towards the sick, for whom he 
was solicitous to procure every spiritual and even temporal succor and 
comfort, which it was his great delight to give them himself. The most 


perfect obedience and self-denial were the two first lessons which he 
inculcated to his novices, whom he told at the door as they entered, that 
they must leave behind them all self-will and private judgment. In his 
famous letter to the Portuguese Jesuits, On the Virtue of Obedience, he 
says, this alone bringeth forth and nourisheth all other virtues; and calls it 
the peculiar virtue, and distinguishing mark and characteristic of his 
Society, in which, if any member suffer himself to be outdone by those of 
other Orders in fasting or watching, that he must yield to none in obedience. 
He adds, true obedience must reach the understanding as well as the will, 
and never suffer a person even secretly to complain of, or censure the 
precept of a superior, whom he must always consider as vested with the 
authority of Jesus Christ over him. He says, it is not a less fault to break the 
laws of obedience in watching than in sleeping, in laboring than in doing 
nothing. 

When F. Araos, whose spiritual labors were very successful in the court 
of Spain, seemed to seek the conversation of the great ones of the world, 
upon pretence of conciliating their favor to his ministry, St. Ignatius sent 
him a sharp reprimand, telling him that the necessary authority for the 
ministers of the word of God, is to be gained only by a spirit of recollection, 
and the exercises of Christian humility; for the loss of everything is to be 
feared in an intercourse with the great ones of the world. He used to say, 
that prosperity caused in him more fear than joy, that when persecution 
ceased he should be in apprehension lest the Society should somewhat relax 
in the observance of its regular discipline; that good fortune is never to be 
trusted, and that we have most to fear when things go according to our 
desires. He made a most severe regulation, that in the Society no one should 
ever visit women, even of the highest quality, alone; and that when they 
discoursed with them, or heard their confessions, this should be so ordered, 
that the companion might see all that passed, without hearing what ought to 
be secret, this being a means to prevent the possibility of evil suspicions or 
slanders. In the assigning the employments of those under his charge, he 
had usually a regard to their inclinations, though he always required that, on 
their parts, they should be wholly indifferent, and disposed cheerfully to 
accept and discharge any. 

Notwithstanding the fatigue and constant application which the 
establishment of his Order in all parts of the world, and so many other great 


enterprises undertaken to promote the glory of God, required, he was all on 
fire with an excess of charity, and a restless desire of gaining souls to God, 
and wearied himself out in the service of his neighbor, always laboring to 
extirpate vice, and to promote virtue in all, and set on foot several practices 
which might conduce to the divine service and the salvation of men. It is 
not to be believed how many and how great affairs this blessed man was 
able to go through, and with what courage and spirit he bore so continual a 
burden, and this with so weak health and infirm body. But he was assisted 
by the powerful hand of our Lord, that furnished him with strength for all 
his labors; so that he then appeared strongest and most courageous, when he 
was weary, sickly, and unprovided of human and natural helps; for, in his 
infirmity, the power of God manifested itself, and the saint seemed to 
support the weakness of his body with the vigor of his soul. This interior 
strength he chiefly maintained by an eminent spirit of prayer, and the 
constant and closest union of his soul with God. For he was favored with an 
extraordinary grace of devotion, which he, out of humility, thought God had 
given him out of compassion for his weakness and misery, which he said 
was greater than that of any other. In saying the holy mass, and reciting the 
divine office, the abundance of heavenly delights which God poured into 
his soul, was often so, great, and made such showers of tears stream from 
his eyes, that he was obliged to stop in a manner at every word, sometimes 
to make a considerable interruption whilst he gave vent to his tears. It was 
once feared, lest his continual effusion of tears should hurt his eye-sight. At 
other times, though his eyes were dry at his devotion, and the sluices of his 
tears were shut up, yet their influence and effect was not wanting; for his 
Spirit was still watered with heavenly dew, and the divine illustrations 
ceased not to flow copiously into his soul. 

In matters of concern, though reasons were ever so convincing and 
evident, he never took any resolution before he had consulted God by 
prayer. He let not an hour pass in the day without recollecting himself 
interiorly, and examining his conscience, for this purpose banishing for a 
while all other thoughts. He never applied his mind so much to exterior 
affairs as to lose the sweet relish of interior devotion. He had God always 
and in all things present to his mind. Every object served him for a book, 
wherein he read the divine perfections, and by that means raised his heart to 
his Creator. He recommended this manner of prayer to every one, especially 


to those who are employed in spiritual functions for the help of their 
neighbor. Before he betook himself to public or private prayer, he prepared 
his soul with great fervor, and entering into the oratory of his heart, 
enkindled his affections, so that this appeared in his countenance, and he 
seemed to be all on fire, as we ourselves frequently observed, says 
Ribadeneira. The saint being once asked by F. Lainez what manner of 
prayer he used, gave this answer, that in matters concerning Almighty God 
he behaved himself rather passively than actively. He prayed somet mes 
standing, and profoundly adored the majesty of God present to his soul; he 
often bowed his body low, and most frequently prayed on his knees. No 
sooner had he recollected his mind in God, but his countenance put on an 
air which appeared altogether heavenly, and often streams of tears fell 
sweetly from his eyes. 

He prescribed to the priests of his Order to be about half an hour at the 
altar in saying mass, to avoid on one side the least appearance of indecent 
hurry and precipitation in that tremendous sacrifice; and, on the other, not to 
be tedious to the people by unseasonably indulging their private devotion. 
Nevertheless, he was himself about an hour in saying mass, to excuse which 
he alleged the plea of necessity, being often obliged to make pauses through 
an irresistible tenderness of devotion. After mass he spent two hours in 
private prayer, during which time no one was admitted to speak to him 
except on some pressing necessity. F. Louis Gonzales, who for some time 
governed the college under him, says, “As often as I went to him at that 
time, which necessity frequently obliged me to do, I always saw his face 
shining with an air so bright and heavenly, that, quite forgetting myself, I 
stood astonished in contemplating him. Nor was his countenance like that 
of many devout men in whom I have admired a wonderful serenity at their 
prayers, but it breathed something quite unusual, and, as it were, divine.” 
On other occasions the like was remarked in him; on which account F. 
Lainez compared him to Moses when he came from conversing with God. 
Nicholas Lanoy testified, that he one day saw a fire flame on his head 
whilst he was saying mass. Saint Philip Neri, who often visited St. Ignatius, 
used to assure his friends that he had seen his face shining with bright rays 
of light. As F. Antony Galloni, his disciple and confidant in all his concerns, 
and Marcellus Vitelleschi declared they had often heard from his own 
mouth; of which cardinal Taurusius, archbishop of Sienna, published an 


authentic certificate.2®2 John Petronius, a famous physician in Rome, 
declared publicly that, when sick, he once saw his own chamber, which was 
then very dark, by reason of the windows being shut, filled with a dazzling 
light from such rays upon the blessed man’s coming into it. Isabel Rosella, 
John Pascal, and several other persons testified, that they had sometimes 
beheld his countenance at prayer sparkling with radiant beams of light, the 
abundant consolations which replenished his soul redounding on his body. 
John Pascal added, that he had seen him in prayer raised more than a foot 
above the ground, and heard him say at the same time, “O my God! O my 
Lord! O that men knew thee!” The saint was often favored, amid the tears 
and fervor of his devotion, with wonderful raptures, visions, and 
revelations; and some of these visions and other supernatural favors St. 
Ignatius mentioned himself in short notes which he wrote, and which were 
found in his own hand after his death, some of which notes are published by 
F. Bartoli.2®2! Others are mentioned by Ribadeneira, who inserted in the 
saint’s life, as he declares, only what himself had seen, or had heard from 
his mouth, or from persons of unquestionable authority, and whose life of 
his holy founder, by the order of Saint Francis Borgia, was carefully 
examined and approved by the principal persons then living who had 
frequently conversed with the saint, as Salmeron, Bobadilla, Polancus, who 
had been the saint’s secretary, Natalis, &c. 

If the spirit of prayer was that virtue by which our saint was admitted to 
the familiar intercourse with God, was the key which unlocked to him the 
treasure of all other virtues and graces, and was the continual comfort, 
support, and light of his soul, and the constant advancement of its 
supernatural life in his mortal pilgrimage, this spirit was itself founded in 
the most perfect self-denial. The Holy Ghost never communicates himself, 
by the infusion of this grace, but to a heart that is entirely dead to itself and 
its passions, and crucified to the world. This St. Ignatius understood so 
well, that hearing another once say, that a certain person was endowed with 
a great gift of contemplation, and was eminently a man of prayer, he 
corrected the expression, saying, “call him rather a man of the most perfect 
self-denial;” because me spirit of grace and prayer requires a perfect purity 
and disengagement from all inordinate affections, and a heart empty of 
itself. This victory over himself the saint obtained by an habitual practice of 


the exterior moruncation of his senses; and by that perfect patience, 
resignation, and confidence in God, and constancy with which he bore the 
most severe interior and exterior trials. To complete the most essential 
interior mortification of his will and passions, he added the practice of an 
unlimited obedience to his directors and superiors, and of the most 
profound and sincere humility. Even when broken with age and infirmities, 
he said, that should his Holiness command it, he would with joy go on 
board the first ship he could find; and it he were so ordered, though it had 
neither sails nor rudder, and without any warming, would immediately set 
out for any part of the globe. It was his perpetual lesson to his novices, 
—“Sacrifice your will and judgment by obedience. Whatever you do 
without the consent of your spiritual guide will be imputed to wilfulness, 
not to virtue, though you were to exhaust your bodies by labors or 
austerities.” 

Humility is the sister virtue of obedience, the foundation of a spiritual 
life, and the distinguishing mark or characteristic of all the saints. This 
virtue St. Ignatius embraced with the utmost ardor, from his first entering 
upon a spiritual course of life. He went a long time in old tattered rags, and 
lived in hospitals, despised, affronted, and persecuted; this he desired, and 
in it he found his great joy and satisfaction. He ever retained this affection 
for humiliations, out of a sincere contempt of himself; for acknowledging 
himself a sinner, he was thoroughly persuaded that contempt and injuries 
from all creatures, as instruments of the divine justice, were his due, and 
that he was most unworthy of all comforts, favor, or regard. Nothing but 
charity and zeal to procure his neighbor’s good restrained him from doing 
ridiculous things on purpose to be laughed at by all; and he always practised 
such humiliations as were consistent with prudence and his other duties. All 
his actions and whatever belonged to him, breathed an air of sincere 
humility. His apparel was poor, though clean; his bed was very mean, and 
his diet coarse, and so temperate, that it was a perpetual abstinence. He 
employed himself often most cheerfully in the meanest offices about the 
house, as in making beds, and in cleansing the chambers of the sick It was 
his great study to conceal his virtues, and nothing was more admirable in 
his life than the address with which he covered his most heroic actions 
under the veil of humility. Though he was superior, he frequently submitted 
to inferiors with wonderful meekness and humility, when he could do it 


without prejudice to his authority. In things of which he was not certain, he 
readily acquiesced in the judgment of others; and was a great enemy to all 
positiveness, and to the use of superlatives in discourse. He received 
rebukes from any one with cheerfulness and thanks. If in his presence 
anything was said that redounded to his praise, he showed an extreme 
confusion, which was usually accompanied with many tears. He was 
seldom heard to speak of himself, and never but on very pressing occasions. 
Though visions, revelations, and the like favors were frequently vouchsafed 
him, he scarce ever mentioned such things; but all his discourse was of 
humility, charity, patience, divine zeal, prayer, mortification, and other such 
virtues, of which we are to make the greatest account, and by which alone 
men become saints and friends of God. Ribadeneira heard him say, that 
every one in the house was to him an example of virtue, and that he was not 
scandalized at any one besides himself. It was his usual saying, that he did 
not think there was a man in the world, that on one side received from God 
SO great and continual favors, and yet on the other side was so ungrateful, 
and so slothful in his service as himself. It was his desire that, after his 
death, his body might be thrown upon some dunghill, in punishment of the 
sins he had committed by pampering it. The chief reasons why he would 
have his Order called The Society of Jesus, were lest his name should be 
given it, and that his followers might be known by their love and zeal for 
their Redeemer. As often as he spoke of his Order, he called it, This least 
Society; for he would have his children to look upon themselves as the last 
and least of all persons in the Church. 

From the perfect mortification of all his passions and inordinate 
affections resulted an admirable peace and evenness of mind which nothing 
seemed able ever to disturb or ruffle. His contempt of the world appeared 
by the disinterestedness with which he rejected legacies and presents 
whenever they might give occasion to complaints. When he looked up 
towards the heavens, he used feelingly to repeat, “How contemptible doth 
earth appear when I behold the heavens!” Charity, or the most ardent and 
pure love of God, was the most conspicuous, and the crown of all his other 
virtues. He had often in his mouth these words, which he took for his motto 
or device, “To the greater glory of God,” referring to this end, with all his 
strength, himself, his Society, and all his actions, in which he always chose 
that which appeared to him the most perfect. He often said to God, “Lord, 


what do I desire, or what can I desire besides thee?” True love is never idle; 
and always to labor, to promote God’s honor, or to suffer for his sake, was 
this saint’s greatest pleasure. He said, that no created thing can bring to a 
soul such solid joy and comfort as to suffer for Christ. Being asked what 
was the most certain and the shortest way to perfection, he answered, “To 
endure for the love of Christ many and grievous afflictions. Ask this grace 
of our Lord: on whomsoever he bestoweth it, he does him many other 
signal favors, that always attend this grace.” Out of this burning love of 
God, he most ardently desired the separation of his soul from his mortal 
body, when it should be God’s will; and, when he thought of death, he could 
not refrain from tears of joy, because he should then see his loving 
Redeemer; and, beholding God face to face, should love and praise him 
eternally, without let, abatement, or intermission. 

From this same love of God sprang his ardent thirst for the salvation of 
men, for which he undertook so many and so great things, and to which he 
devoted his watchings, prayers, tears, and labors. When he dismissed any 
missionaries to preach the word of God, he usually said to them, “Go, 
brethren, inflame the world, spread about that fire which Jesus Christ came 
to kindle on earth.” To gain others to Christ he, with admirable address, 
made himself all to all, going in at their door, and coming out at his own. 
He received sincere penitents with the greatest sweetness and 
condescension, so as often to take upon himself part of their penance. When 
a brother, growing weary of the yoke of Christ, had determined to leave the 
Society, St. Ignatius by his remonstrances made such an impression upon 
his heart, that falling at the feet of the general, he offered to undergo 
whatever punishment he would impose upon him. To which the saint 
replied, “One part of your penance shall be, that you never repent more of 
having served God. For the other part, I take it upon myself, and will 
discharge it for you.” He endeavored to bring all his penitents to make, 
without reserve, the perfect sacrifice of themselves to God, telling them, 
that it is not to be expressed what precious treasures God reserves for, and 
with what effusion he communicates himself to, those who give themselves 
to him with their whole heart. He proposed to them for their model this 
prayer, which he used often to recite,—“Receive, O Lord, all my liberty, my 
memory, my understanding, and my whole will. You have given me all that 
I have, all that I possess, and I surrender all to your divine will, that you 


dispose of me. Give me only your love, and your grace. With this I am rich 
enough, and I have no more to ask.” 

St. Ignatius was general of the Society fifteen years, three months, and 
nine days; but was in the end so worn out with infirmities, that he procured 
that the Society should choose him an assistant in that office. This was F. 
Jerom Nadal. After which, the saint reserved to himself only the care of the 
sick, and spent his time in continual prayer, and in preparing himself for 
death. By way of his last will and testament, he dictated certain holy 
maxims concerning the obligation and conditions of religious obedience, 
which he bequeathed to his brethren of the Society. The saint, on the day 
before he died, charged F. Polancus to beg his Holiness’s blessing for him at 
the article of death, though others at that time did not think it so near. The 
next morning having lifted up his eyes and hands to heaven, and 
pronouncing, both with his tongue and heart, the sweet name of Jesus with a 
serene countenance, he calmly gave up his happy soul into the hands of his 
Creator on the last day of July, in the year 1556, the sixty-fifth of his age, 
the thirty-fifth after his conversion, and the sixteenth after his confirmation 
of the Society. The people esteemed him a saint both living and after his 
death; and the opinion of his sanctity was confirmed by many miracles.2°22 
He saw his Society in very few years divided into twelve provinces, with 
above one hundred colleges, and spread over almost the whole world. In 
1626, it contained thirty-six provinces, and in them eight hundred houses, 
and fifteen thousand Jesuits, since which time it is much increased. St. 
Ignatius’s body was buried first in the little church of the Jesuits, dedicated 
in honor of the blessed Virgin in Rome. When cardinal Alexander Farnesius 
had built the stately church of the professed house called Il Giesu, it was 
translated thither in 1587; and, in 1637, was laid under the altar of the 
chapel, which bears his name. This church is one of the most magnificent 
piles of building in the world next to the Vatican, and is not less admired for 
the elegance of the architecture than for its riches, consisting in costly 
beautiful ornaments of gold, silver, jewels, exquisite paintings, statues, and 
carving, and a great profusion of fine marble. Among the many chapels 
which it contains, those of the Blessed Virgin, of the Angels, of SS. 
Abundius and Abundantius, martyrs, of St. Francis Borgia, and of St. 
Ignatius, are the admiration of travellers, especially the last; in which the 


remains of the holy founder lie, in a rich silver shrine under the altar, 
exposed to view. The other glittering rich ornaments of this place seem 
almost to lose their lustre when the statue of the saint is uncovered. It is 
somewhat bigger than the life, because raised high. Its bright shining gold, 
silver, and sparkling diamonds, especially in the crown of glory over the 
head, dazzle the eye. In the professed house are shown the pictures of St. 
Ignatius and St. Philip Neri, taken from the life. St. Ignatius’s chamber is 
now a chapel, his study is another, in which prelates, and sometimes popes, 
come to say mass on the saint’s festival. He was beatified by Paul V. in 
1609, and canonized by Gregory XV. in 1622, though the bull was only 
published the year following by Urban VIII. 

The example of the saints evinces that to disengage our affections from 
earthly things, and to converse much in heaven by the constant union of our 
hearts to God, is the short road to Christian perfection. Those who are 
employed in the active life, ought to learn the art of accompanying all their 
actions with a lively attention to the divine presence, as our guardian angels 
are faithful in discharging every duty of that external ministry which God 
hath committed to them, yet so as never to intermit their contemplation of 
the Godhead, and their incessant homages of praise and love, which are the 
uninterrupted employment of their happy state. Without this precaution, by 
the hurry of dry studies, and even the discharge of the sacred ministry itself, 
the spirit of piety and devotion is extinguished in the heart, and the more 
sacred functions are easily profaned. 


St. John Columbini, C. 


FOUNDER OF THE ORDER OF THE JESUATI 


He was descended of one of the most ancient and noble families of Sienna; 
and being chosen first magistrate of that commonwealth, acquitted himself 
of all the duties of that charge with integrity and honor, and to the great 
satisfaction of his countrymen; but he was passionate, and his heart was 
strongly wedded to the world, and buried under the weight and hurry of its 
business, vanity, and ambition, so that he scarce seemed able to find leisure 
to breathe, or to think of eternity. One day, after being taken up the whole 
morning in deciding causes in his court, he came home, much fatigued, and 
not finding dinner ready, flew into a violent passion. His wife put a book of 
the Saints’ Lives into his hands; but he threw it on the ground. The next 
moment, being ashamed of his passion, he took it up again, and sitting 
down to read, fell on the life of St. Mary of Egypt. He read it with so much 
pleasure that he thought no more of his dinner; and insensibly found his 
heart pierced with compunction and remorse for his past sins and 
unthinking conduct, and entirely weaned from the world. 

From that moment he resolved to begin a new life; and, to expiate his 
offences, he embraced the most austere practices of penance. Resigning his 
public employs, he consecrated the greatest part of his estates to alms- 
deeds; and being sensible that the first sacrifice which God requires of a 
sinner is that of a contrite and humble heart, without which no other can be 
acceptable to him, he spent his time chiefly in prayers and tears. He sold his 
rich clothes and furniture, giving the money to the poor, that they might be 
intercessors in his behalf at the throne of mercy; he lay on two boards, 
watching great part of the night in prayer, and his house seemed converted 
into a hospital, so great was the number of the poor and sick that he caused 
to be brought thither, and attended. The whole country was astonished at so 
great a change, and so exemplary a penance. Francis Vincent joined him in 
this manner of life. They both ran the same course, and with equal paces. 


One day seeing a leper lying at the door of the great church, covered with 
blotches and ulcers, the saint carried him on his back through the public 
market-place; attending him both as his servant and physician, tenderly 
kissing his running sores one after another, till he had perfectly overcome 
the abhorrence which nature inspires in such actions, and continued his care 
of this patient till he was perfectly cured. 

St. John had one son and one daughter. The former God called to himself 
by death, and the latter consecrated herself to his divine service in a 
nunnery. St. John had before this, with his wife’s consent, made a vow of 
chastity; and after their children were thus disposed of, he sold his estate, 
and gave one-third of it to a hospital, and the other two-thirds to different 
churches and the poor. Having thus reduced himself to a state of poverty 
like that of the apostles, he gave himself up to serve the poor in the 
hospitals, and to the exercises of devotion and the most rigorous penance. 
Several others, moved by his example, became his faithful imitators and 
companions. They were solicitous to exhort the sick and poor to the sincere 
dispositions of repentance, and to fervor in the divine service; and the 
charity and disinterestedness with which they ministered to them corporal 
relief and comfort, gave great force to their zealous instructions. Out of 
their ardent love of our Redeemer, whom they considered and served in his 
afflicted members, they had his holy name so often, and with so great 
devotion and respect in then mouths, that the people gave them the name of 
Jesuats. That adorable name is repeated fifteen hundred times in the few 
letters which St. John wrote. The number of his disciples being increased to 
about seventy, he formed them into a religious Order, under the rule of St. 
Austin, and took St. Jerom for their patron.2&22 He addressed himself to 
pope Urban V. at Viterbo, who approved and confirmed his institute in 
1367, and granted to it most ample privileges. Such was the fervor of the 
first disciples of our saint, that almost all their names have been placed 
among the blessed. The holy founder fell sick soon after the approbation of 
his Order; and, having received the last sacraments, commending his soul 
into the hands of his Creator through the death of Christ, and in union with 
his recommendation of his divine soul to his Father on the cross, he happily 
expired on the 31st of July, in the year 1367, the twelfth after his 
conversion, only thirty-seven days after his Order had been confirmed by 


Pope Urban V. See F. Cuper, the Bollandist, Julij, t. 7, p. 333, and Helyot, 
Hist. des Ord. Rel. t. 3, p. 410. 


St. Helen of Skofde in Sweden, M. 


She was a lady of quality in Westrogothia, whom Saint Sigfrid, apostle of 
that province in Sweden, who died in 1045, converted to the faith. She 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, and upon her return was martyred by her own 
relations about the year 1160, at her own estate of Skofde or Scceude, in 
Westrogothia in Sweden. She was honored on the 31st of July, with 
extraordinary devotion in that country, and in the isle of Seland in 
Denmark, especially in the church which bears her name, where her body 
was kept in a rich shrine, eight miles from Copenhagen, near the sea, in 
which place there is a famous miraculous well still resorted to by the 
Lutherans, and called to this day St. Lene Kild, or St. Helen’s well. She was 
canonized by Alexander III., in 1164, and her feast fixed on the 31st of July. 
See the Bollandists ad 31 Julii. 
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St. Peter ad Vincula 


OR ST. PETER’S CHAINS 


FROM ACTS 12. TILLEMONT, T. 1, P. 185, 536. ORSIJ, L. 1, N. 37, P. 58. SEE JOS. ASSEM. IN 
CAL. UNIV A.D. JAN. T. 6, P. 84, AND MONSACRATI, DISS, DE CATENIS S. PETRI A.D. 
BEND. XIV. 1750. 


The chains and prisons of the saints were the subject of their greatest joy 
and glory, and the source of the highest graces and crowns. God honored 
them in the prince of the apostles with wonderful miracles. It has been 
related in the life of St. James the Great, that Herod Agrippa, king of the 
Jews, having put to death that apostle in the year 44, in order to gain the 
affection and applause of his people, by an action still more agreeable to 
them, caused St. Peter, the prince of the sacred college, to be cast into 
prison. It was his intention to put him publicly to death after Easter. The 
whole church at Jerusalem put up its prayers and cries to God, without 
ceasing, for the deliverance of the chief pastor of his whole flock, and God 
favorably neard them. The king took all precautions possible to prevent the 
escape of his prisoner, as he and the other apostles had formerly been 
miraculously delivered out of prison by an angel.24 St. Peter himself 
remained, no doubt, in perfect joy, committing himself with entire 
confidence and submission to the divine disposal. In this tranquillity of 
mind, and entire resignation of himself, he lay fast asleep, on the very night 
before the day intended for his execution, when it pleased God to deliver 
him out of the hands of his enemies. He was guarded by sixteen soldiers, 
four of whom always kept sentry in their turns; two in the same dungeon 
with him, and two at the gate. He was fastened to the ground by two chains, 
and slept between the two soldiers. In the middle of the night a bright light 
shone in the prison, and an angel appeared near him, and striking him on 
the side, awaked him out of his sleep, and bade him instantly arise, gird his 
coat about him, put on his sandals and his cloak, and follow him. The 
apostle did so, for the chains had dropped off from his hands. Following his 


guide, he passed after him through the first and second ward or watch, and 
through the iron gate which led into the city, which opened to them of its 
own accord. The angel conducted him through one street; then, suddenly 
disappearing, left him to seek some asylum. Till then the apostle, in his 
surprise, doubted whether the whole was not a mere vision; but, upon the 
angel’s vanishing, he acknowledged his miraculous deliverance, and 
blessed the author of it. He went directly to the house of Mary the mother of 
John, surnamed Mark, where several disciples were met together and were 
sending up their prayers to heaven for his deliverance. As he stood 
knocking without, a young woman going to the door and perceiving it was 
his voice, ran in and acquainted the company that Peter was at the door; and 
when she persisted in the thing, they concluded rather it must be his 
guardian angel, sent by God upon some extraordinary account: until, being 
let in, he related to them the whole manner of his miraculous escape; and 
having enjoined them to give notice thereof to St. James and the rest of the 
brethren, he withdrew to a place of more retirement and security, carrying, 
wherever he went, the heavenly blessing and life. The next day, when he 
was not to be found, Agrippa commanded the keepers to be put to death, as 
supposing them accessary to St. Peter’s escape. This wonderful deliverance 
is a proof that though God does sometimes allow the wicked to execute 
their designs, yet, when it pleases him, he restrains them, and sets bounds to 
their wickedness, and that he always watches over his faithful servants. We 
likewise see, by this event, the power and efficacy of public prayer. The 
Jewish passover that year fell on the 1st of April; but the Greek Menea 
commemorates this miracle and St. Peter’s chain on the 16th of January, in 
memory of the dedication of a church called St. Peter’s Chain, in which one 
of his chains was kept. The Western church has long kept this festival on 
the 1st of August, on account of the dedication made on this day of the 
famous old church of this title in Rome, which has been a place of great 
devotion.2©22 It gives a title to a cardinal. Mention is made of priests of this 
church in the fifth century.2©6 

Such was the veneration of the faithful for the relics of the apostles SS. 
Peter and Paul, deposited at Rome, that the popes themselves durst not 
presume to touch, separate, or give away part of the precious remains of 
their bodies. This St. Gregory the Great often testifies in his epistles.2©27 


Pope Hormisdas assures us of the same in his letter to Justinian, nephew to 
the emperor Justin I., and afterward his successor, who had begged a small 
particle of them for a church he was building to their honor at 
Constantinople.2®28 Both these popes testify that it was the custom for the 
popes only to put down a linen cloth, called Brandeum, upon the tomb of 
the apostles, which, being thus blessed, was sent and received with the 
respect due to a relic; and God often worked miracles by these Brandeums. 
Justinian was satisfied with such a relic, and with the reasons of respect for 
the sacred bodies alleged by the pope. His ambassadors at the same time 
begged and obtained a small portion of St. Peter’s chains, which were kept 
at Rome with great devotion in the ancient church which is known by that 
title, at least ever since the fifth century. The popes were accustomed to 
send the filings of these chains as precious relics, to devout princes, and 
they were often instruments of miracles. The pope himself rasped off these 
filings, which he enclosed in a cross or in a golden key, as appears from St. 
Gregory,222 who says in his letter to king Childebert,2“22 to whom he sent 
one of these keys, that many persons, out of devotion, hung such keys about 
their necks as preservatives from dangers. St. Casarius says,24 that the 
chains with which this apostle was bound in his last imprisonment before 
his martyrdom, were preserved by the faithful, and honored at Rome in his 
time. Arator, subdeacon of the church of Rome, who composed a poem on 
the Acts of the Apostles, in the reign of Justinian, says, that Rome was also 
enriched with one of the chains with which that apostle was bound by 
Agrippa at Jerusalem, and from which the angel delivered him. St. 
Chrysostom affirms the same, and expresses the most earnest desire to have 
been able to go so far to see and kiss that relic of this great apostle’s 
glorious sufferings.22 It is said, that Eudocia, the wife of Theodosius the 
Younger, in 439, brought from Jerusalem two chains with which St. Peter 
had been bound in that city, and having given one to a church in 
Constantinople, sent the other to Rome to her daughter Eudoxia, who was 
married to Valentinian III., and who is said to have built a church on the 
Esqui line hill, in which it was deposited.222 

The iron chains of this apostle have been esteemed as more precious and 
valuable than gold, says St. Casarius.2224 Pagan Rome never derived so 
much honor from the spoils and trophies of a conquered world as Christian 


Rome receives from the corporeal remains of these two glorious apostles, 
before which the greatest emperors lay down their diadems, and prostrate 
themselves, as St. Chrysostom222 and St. Austin2“°© observe. Among other 
proofs of the veneration of the primitive Christians towards those sacred 
pledges, Orsi appeals?“°7 to the images of SS. Peter and Paul, which are 
found frequently carved in the ancient cemeteries of Rome, and on many 
sepulehral urns, which many antiquaries have shown to be more ancient 
than the persecution of Diocletian. Eusebius?28 tells us, that he had seen 
the pictures of these two apostles which had been preserved down to his 
time. That of St. Paul agrees with the description given of him in the 
dialogue entitled Philopatris, written about the end of the first century, 
before Lucian who was born under Trajan, and flourished under Mareus 
Aurelius.2“22 It also agrees with that extant in the very ancient, though 
apocryphal acts of St. Theela.2#2 

The 1st day of August is called by us Lammas-day, softened from Loaf- 
mass; a mass of thanksgiving for the first fruits of the earth, or of the 
corn,2! being anciently celebrated in England on this day.242 It was kept 
with a solemn procession, and was also called the Guild of August. The 
solemn blessing of new grapes was performed both among the Greeks and 
Latins, in some places on the 1st, in others on the 6th day of August, and is 
expressly mentioned in ancient liturgical books, as cardinal Bona and others 
take notice.2243 

We owe to God, in a special manner, the first fruits of our lives, and of all 
our actions, in acknowledgment that he is our beginning and last end. of this 
tribute he is extremely jealous, as he expressed in the old law by his 
rigorous precept of the sacrifice of first fruits. A Christian, to acquit himself 
of this duty, ought to begin every day, and every undertaking, by fervently 
renewing the consecration of himself and of all his actions to God, with an 
humble sacrifice of thanksgiving for his benefits, and an earnest petition of 
the divine blessing and grace to make a good use of the gifts of heaven. 


The Seven Machabees, Brothers, With Their Mother, MM. 


The seven brothers, called Machabees, are holy Jewish martyrs who 
suffered death in the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, the impious king 
of Syria. The Jews returned from the Babylonish captivity in the first year 
of the reign of Cyrus,2“44 and were allowed to form themselves into a 
republic, to govern themselves by their own laws, and live according to 
their own religion Their privileges were much extended by Artaxerxes 
Longimanus; but their liberty was limited and dependent, and they lived in 
a certain degree of subjection to the Persian kings, and shared the fate of 
that empire under Alexander the Great, and after his death under the 
Seleucide, kings of Syria. Antiochus III. (the sixth of these kings) was 
complimented with the surname of The Great, on account of his conquests 
in Asia Minor, and his reduction of Media and Persia; though these two 
latter provinces soon after submitted themselves again to the Parthians. But 
this prince met afterward with great disgraces, especially in his war with the 
Romans, who curtailed his empire, taking from him all his dominions which 
lay west of mount Taurus, a good part of which they bestowed on 
Eumenes.22 He was likewise obliged to give up to them all his armed 
galleys, and all his elephants, to pay to them for twelve years the annual 
tribute of one thousand talents (or two hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
three hundred and thirty-three pounds sterling) and one hundred and forty 
thousand modii of the best wheat (or thirty-five thousand English bushels), 
and to send to Rome twenty hostages, of which his son Antiochus was to be 
one. In Elymais, a province of Persia, between Media and the Persian gulf, 
which, from the death of Alexander, was governed by its own kings, there 
stood two famous rich temples, the one of Diana, the other of Jupiter Belus. 
Antiochus, after his fall, being in extreme want of money, marched to 
Elymais, and in the night plundered this temple of Belus, but the inhabitants 
pursued and slew him, and recovered the treasure.2“4© The Jews had often 
done important services to this king, and to several of his predecessors, 


particularly in the reign of his father Seleucus IT. When a numerous army of 
Gauls or Galatians had invaded Babylonia, and the Syrians and 
Macedonians had not courage to meet them in the field, six thousand Jews 
boldly attacked, and, by the divine assistance, defeated and repulsed them, 
having slain a hundred and twenty thousand of them.222 

Seleucus III., eldest son of Antiochus, succeeded him in the throne, and 
continued for some time to favor the Jews as his father had done. The Jews 
were then in such high esteem, that sovereign princes courted their 
friendship, and made magnificent presents to the temple; and Seleucus 
furnished out of his own treasury all the expenses of it. Judaza enjoyed a 
profound peace; and their laws were observed with a religious strictness 
under their worthy high-priest Onias III.2“8 until a misunderstanding which 
happened between him and Simon, a powerful man of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and governor of the temple, brought a series of evils on the 
whole nation. This contest grew to such a height, that Simon, finding he 
could not carry his iniquitous design into execution, or get the better of the 
zealous high-priest, who had then held that dignity about sixteen years, 
went away to Apollonius, governor of Ccelosyria and Palestine under 
Seleucus, and acquainted him that there were immense treasures deposited 
in the temple of Jerusalem, which might be seized upon for the king’s use. 
The governor sent to inform Seleucus of the matter, who, being in distress 
for money to pay the Roman tribute, was taken with the bait, and 
despatched Heliodorus to fetch the treasure away to Antioch. 

When this officer was arrived at Jerusalem, and had disclosed his 
commission to the high-priest, the pontiff made the strongest remonstrances 
against the sacrilegious attempt, urging that the sacred treasure consisted of 
things consecrated to God, or the deposits of orphans and widows. 
Heliodorus, still intent upon executing the king’s orders, entered the place 
with a body of armed men; and, as he was about to seize upon the treasure, 
there appeared a man on horseback in shining armor, who flew upon him 
with the utmost fury, and whose horse struck him with his fore feet. There 
were seen at the same time two other young men, strong, beautiful, and 
glorious; who, standing by him, one on each side, scourged him severely. 
Heliodorus fell down to the ground half-dead; and all that presumed to 
accompany him were struck with fear and trembling. Being carried out in a 


litter almost dead, he continued in this condition till some of his friends 
entreated Onias to call upon God to grant him his life; who having offered a 
sacrifice for the man’s recovery, he was restored to health. He thereupon 
went back to Antioch, and made a faithful relation to the king of all that had 
befallen him; adding that, if he had any enemy whom he desired to get rid 
of, he needed but send him to rifle that sacred place, and he would see him 
come back in such a condition as would convince him that the Jewish 
temple was under the protection of some divine and irresistible power.222 
Heaven did not long defer punishing this king for his sacrilegious attempt, 
by that very hand which he had employed in it. Seleucus had agreed with 
the Romans to send his own son Demetrius, then ten years old, to remain an 
hostage at Rome in the place of his brother Antiochus, who should be 
allowed to return to Syria. During the absence of the two heirs to the crown, 
Heliodorus cut off Seleucus by poison, and placed himself on the throne. 
Antiochus, who was then at Athens on his return, obtained by great 
promises the assistance of Eumenes, king of Pergamus, and of Attalus, that 
king’s brother, who led him into Syria with a powerful army, and driving 
out the usurper, left him in quiet possession of the kingdom. Antiochus took 
the title of Epiphanes, or The Illustrious, though by the whole series of his 
life he better deserved that of Vile or Despicable, which was given him long 
before his birth by the prophet Daniel,2”° and which is confirmed by 
Polybius and Philarchus, his contemporaries, quoted by Atheneus. Livy 
and Diodorus Siculus say, that he would frequently ramble about the streets 
of Antioch with two or three lewd companions, drink and carouse with the 
dregs of the people, and intrude himself into the parties of the vilest rakes, 
and be their ringleader in wanton frolics, public lewdness, and a thousand 
ridiculous follies, without any regard to virtue, law, decency, or his royal 
character: above all other vices, he was addicted to drunkenness and lust, 
and most profuse and extravagant in squandering away his revenues; on 
which see Guyon, Hist. des Emp. t. 7, p. 218. Upon the death of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes in Egypt, and his widow Cleopatra, a war was lighted up 
between the Syrians and the two Ptolemies, the elder brother surnamed 
Philometor, and the younger Physcon or Big-bellied, who reigned 
sometimes jointly, and sometimes the one, sometimes the other alone, as 


their parties prevailed; though the latter survived, and was the most 
profligate and barbarous tyrant that ever reigned in Egypt. 

Joshua or Jesus, the wicked brother of Onias the good high-priest, 
blinded by ambition, changed his name into that of Jason, which he thought 
more conformable and pleasing to the Greeks, and repairing to Antiochus 
Epiphanes as soon as he was settled on the throne, for the price of four 
hundred and forty talents of silver, procured from him the high-priesthood, 
and an order that Onias should not only be deposed, but sent to Antioch, 
and confined to dwell there. Jason, apostatizing in many articles from the 
Jewish religion, gave Antiochus another sum of a hundred and fifty talents 
of silver for the liberty of erecting at Jerusalem a gymnasium, or place of 
public exercises, such as were practised in Greece, with an academy for 
training up of youth in the fashion and manners of the heathens; and for the 
liberty of making such as he thought fit free of the city of Antioch. By this 
bait he drew many Into his apostasy, whom commerce with the heathens, 
and vanity of interest had already disposed to prefer worldly advantages to 
those which are to come. Jason had not enjoyed his ill-gotten dignity three 
years when another Jew, brother of the treacherous Simon above- 
mentioned,222+ changed his name Onias into that of Menelaus, bought the 
high-priesthood of Antiochus for three hundred talents more, and outdid 
Jason in his apostasy, endeavoring to engage the Jews to forsake their 
religion, and wholly to conform to that of the heathens. He procured Onias, 
the true high-priest, to be put to death at Antioch. 

Dreadful signs in the heavens prognosticated the evils that were to befall 
the city of Jerusalem.2“2 They were begun by the seditions raised by Jason 
and Menelaus. Upon a false report that Antiochus was slain in the Egyptian 
war, Jason came out of the land of the Ammonites, and at the head of a 
thousand men possessed himself of the city and temple of Jerusalem. But he 
was obliged to retire upon the approach of Antiochus, who led his army 
from Egypt to Jerusalem; and, in the space of three days, killed in that city 
four score thousand Jews, sold forty thousand to neighboring nations for 
slaves,2/22 and made as many more prisoners. His fury did not stop here. He 
caused the traitor Menelaus, who had recovered his good graces, to lead 
him into the most holy recesses of the temple, and he laid his impious hands 
upon all that was most sacred. He seized the golden altar of incense, the 


golden table of the shewbread, the golden candlestick, the censers, vessels, 
and other holy utensils, and the crowns, golden shields, and other 
ornaments which had been dedicated to the temple, besides one thousand 
eight hundred talents of gold and silver, which he forcibly took out of the 
treasury. He took away the gold plating that covered the gates, the veil of 
the innermost sanctuary, and all that was valuable, whether for its metal or 
workmanship. After this, leaving Philip, a most brutish Phrygian, governor 
of Judea, and the impious Menelaus in possession of the high priesthood, 
he returned to Antioch in triumph, “thinking through pride, that he might 
now make the land navigable, and the sea passable on foot; such was the 
haughtiness of his mind.”2224 He thence set out at the head of a numerous 
army on another expedition into Egypt, having nothing less in view than the 
entire conquest of that rich kingdom. He reduced the country as far as 
Memphis, and there received the submission of most of the other cities and 
provinces. Thence he marched towards Alexandria, but at Eleusina, a 
village but four miles from that city, was met by Caius Popilius Lenas, 
Caius Decimius, and Caius Hostilius, three ambassadors sent by the Roman 
senate, with an order that he should suspend all hostilities, and put an end to 
the war; which, if he refused to do, the Roman people would no longer look 
upon him as their friend and ally. Popilius delivered to him this decree at 
the head of his army; and when the king desired leave to advise with his 
council about an answer, the ambassador drew a circle round him in the 
sand with the staff he held in his hand, and raising his voice, said, “You 
shall not go out of this circle, till you either accept or reject the proposal 
which is made you.” Hereupon the king answered, “I will do what your 
republic requires of me.”2222 

Antiochus, exceedingly mortified at this check, led back his army, but 
being resolved to vent his rage upon the Jews, in his return detached 
Apollonius with twenty-two thousand men to plunder Jerusalem. 
Apollonius came to that city dissembling his design under an outward show 
of a peaceable intention. But on the next sabbath-day, when all things were 
in proround quiet, he commanded his soldiers to go through the streets, and 
massacre all persons they should meet; which they did without the least 
resistance from the Jews, who suffered themselves to be butchered for fear 
of violating he sabbath. About ten thousand persons who escaped the 


slaughter were carried away captives; and some others fled. Apollonius then 
ordered the city to be plundered, and afterward set on fire. The walls were 
demolished, the service of the temple quite abandoned, and the holy place 
everywhere polluted. The temple itself was dedicated to Jupiter Olympius, 
and his statue was erected on the altar of burnt-offerings, which was 
foretold by Daniel.222® Sacrifices were begun to be offered to this 
abominable idol on the king’s birth-day, which was the 25th day of the 
month Casleu, which answers to part of our November and December.2222 

About the same time the temple of the Samaritans on mount Garizim was 
dedicated to Jupiter Hospitalis, or the Protector of Strangers; which implied 
that the Samaritans were not originally natives of that country, but a colony 
of strangers settled there. These latter strove to prevent the king’s orders; so 
ready were they to offer sacrifice to their abominable idol. Many also 
among the Jews, who professed the true religion, apostatized under this 
persecution; but others courageously sealed their fidelity to the law of God 
with their blood. Altars and statues were set up in every town of Judea, and 
groves were in every part consecrated to idolatrous mysteries; and the Jews 
were compelled, under pain of death, to offer sacrifice to idols; so that the 
whole land became a scene of idolatry, debaucheries, and the most horrid 
butcheries. It was made immediate death to be caught observing the 
sabbath, the rite of circumcision, or any other part of the Mosaic law. Two 
women having been discovered to have circumcised their children, were 
led, with their infants hung about their necks, through the streets of 
Jerusalem, and at length thrown headlong from the walls. Great multitudes 
fled into the deserts, and hid themselves among craggy rocks in holes and 
caverns. Philip the governor, being informed that a considerable number of 
Jews were assembled in caves to keep the sabbath, marched against them 
with a sufficient force; and, after having in vain offered them a general 
amnesty if they would forsake their religion, caused them all, men, women, 
and children, to be burnt. The persecutors committed to the flames the 
books of the law of God, and put to death every one with whom those 
books were found, and whoever observed the law of the Lord; but many 
determined that they would not eat unclean things, and chose rather to die 
than to be defiled with forbidden meats, or to break the holy law of 
God.2228 


Among the glorious martyrs who preferred torments and death to the 
least violation of the divine law, one of the most eminent was Eleazar. He 
was one of the chief among the scribes or expounders of the law, a man 
ninety years old; and, notwithstanding his great age, of a comely aspect. His 
countenance, breathing a mixture of majesty and sweetness, inspired all 
who approached him with veneration for his person, and confidence in his 
virtue. The persecutors flattered themselves that they should gain all the 
rest, if they could succeed in perverting this holy man, whose example held 
many others steadfast. Him, therefore, they brought upon the butchering 
Stage; and as it was their design not so much to torment as to seduce him, 
they employed successively threats and promises. Finding these weapons 
too feeble against so stout a soldier, they had recourse to a most ridiculous 
act of violence, opening his month by force that they might at least thrust 
into it some swine’s flesh; not considering that an action in which the heart 
has no share, can never be construed a criminal transgression of the law; but 
this free consent was what they could never extort from the martyr. To 
purchase life by such an infidelity he justly regarded as the basest infamy 
and crime; and, out of a holy eagerness rather to suffer the most dreadful 
torments and death he courageously walked of his own accord towards the 
place of execution. Certain Gentiles or apostates who were his friends, 
being moved with a false and wicked pity, taking him aside, desired that 
flesh might be brought which it was lawful for him to eat, that the people 
might believe that he had eaten swine’s flesh, and the king be satisfied by 
such a pretended obedience; but the holy old man rejected with horror the 
impious suggestion, and answered, that by such a dissimulation the young 
men would be tempted to transgress the law, thinking that Eleazar, at the 
age of fourscore and ten years, had gone over to the rites of the heathens; 
adding, that if he should be guilty of such a crime, he could not escape the 
hand of the Almighty, either alive or dead. Having spoken thus, he was 
forthwith carried to execution; and they that led him were, by his resolute 
answer, exceedingly exasperated against him. When he was ready to expire 
under the stripes, he groaned, and said, “O Lord, whose holy light pierces 
the most secret recesses of our hearts, thou seest the miseries I endure; but 
my soul feeleth a real joy in suffering these things for the sake of thy law, 
because I fear thee.” With these words the holy man gave up the ghost, 


leaving, by his death, an example of noble courage, and a memorial of 
virtue to his whole nation. 

The glorious conflict of this venerable old man was followed by the 
martyrdom of seven brothers, who suffered, one after another, the most 
exquisite torments with invincible courage and constancy; whilst their 
heroic mother, divested of all the weakness of her sex, stood by, 
encouraging and strengthening them, in the Hebrew tongue, and last of all 
died herself with the same cheerfulness and intrepidity. Their victory was 
the more glorious because they triumphed over the king in person, who 
seems to have taken a journey to Jerusalem on purpose to endeavor, by the 
weight of his authority, and by the most barbarous inventions of cruelty, to 
overcome the inflexible constancy of men who were proof against all the 
artifices and most barbarous racks of his ministers. Some moderns think 
they rather suffered at Antioch than at Jerusalem:2222 but this latter city 
seems the theatre of this as well as of the other transactions related by the 
sacred writer.22° By an order of Antiochus, these seven brothers were 
apprehended with their mother, and tormented with whips and scourges in 
order to compel them to eat swine’s flesh, against their divine law. The 
eldest said to the tyrant, “We are ready to die rather than to transgress the 
laws of God.” The king being provoked at this resolute answer, commanded 
the frying-pans and brazen caldrons to be made hot; then the tongue of him 
that had spoken thus to be cut out, and the skin of his head to be drawn off, 
and afterward the extremities of his hands and feet to be chopped off, his 
mother and the rest of his brothers looking on. When he was maimed in all 
his parts, the tyrant commanded him, yet alive, to be brought to the fire, and 
to be fried in a pan. While he was suffering therein a long time, the other 
brothers and the mother exhorted one another to die manfully, because God, 
who is glorified by the fidelity of his servants, takes pleasure in beholding 
them suffering for his truth. The first having thus ended his painful life, the 
guards advanced with his second brother. The executioner having flayed off 
all the hair and skin of his beard, face, and head, inquired whether he would 
eat of the meats the king commanded, before they proceeded any farther, 
and tormented him. Finding by his answer that ne was in the same noble 
resolution with his brother, they inflicted on him the same torments. When 
he was at the last gasp, he said to the king, with a courage and strength 


which God alone can inspire in those moments, “You indeed destroy our 
mortal life; but the king of the world, for whose laws we suffer, will raise us 
up in the resurrection of eternal life.” After him the third was made a 
laughing-stock; and when he was commanded he quickly put forth his 
tongue, and courageously stretched out his hands, saying with confidence, 
“These have I received from heaven, and with pleasure resign them, to bear 
testimony to the laws of God; and I trust that I shall one day receive them 
again from the omnipotent hand of Him that gave them.” The king and his 
courtiers stood amazed at his courage, not understanding by what means 
religion could inspire such an excess of greatness of soul, by which a tender 
youth despised, in such an age, the most frightful torments; but the tyrant 
seeing his power set at naught and foiled, grew more enraged than ever, and 
after this martyr was dead, without giving himself time to breathe, or to put 
any questions to the fourth, he commanded him to be flayed, his hands and 
feet maimed, and his body at length thrown into the burning pan; but he, 
looking upon the king, said, “Death is our advantage, who meet it with an 
assured hope in God that he will raise us up again. As for thee, thou wilt 
have no share in the resurrection to eternal life.” No sooner had his brother 
finished his course, but the fifth was brought forth to be butchered after the 
like manner, unless he chose to accept of the conditions of escape; but the 
executioners finding him resolute, they inflicted on him the same torments 
with those already mentioned. Being near his end, he told the king, that he 
ought not to imagine God had entirely forsaken his people, and that he had 
reason to tremble for himself, for he should very soon find himself and his 
family overtaken by the divine vengeance. When he was dead, the sixth 
youth was presently brought forward, and being put into the hands of the 
bloody executioners, on his refusal to comply with the king’s orders, they 
immediately fell to work, cutting, slashing, and burning him without being 
able to shake his constancy. Addressing himself also to the barbarous king 
in his latter moments, he said, “Deceive not thyself; for though we suffer 
these things because we have offended God, do not flatter thyself that thou 
wilt escape unpunished: who hast attempted to fight against God.” 

The admirable mother, animated by a lively faith, saw her seven sons 
slain, one after another, by the most barbarous torments, in the space of one 
day. Filled with a heavenly wisdom, and more than heroic courage, she 
overcame the weakness of her sex, and giving nothing to nature, did not let 


drop one dangerous tear, which might have discouraged her children; all 
this time she thought of nothing but of securing their victory, to which she 
animated them by the strongest and most inflamed exhortations. She 
bravely encouraged every one of them in her own language. “I know not 
how you were formed in my womb,” said she to them, “you received not a 
soul or life from me; nor did I frame your limbs. It is God, the Creator of 
the world, who gave you all this; it is easy to him to repair his own work, 
and he will again restore to you, in his mercy, that breath and life which you 
now despise for the sake of his laws.” The tyrant all this while was intent 
only on the affront which he thought put upon him by the courageous 
martyrs, who seemed to outbrave his power, to which he desired to make 
everything bend; and his mind was wholly taken up in carrying his impotent 
revenge to the utmost extremities; but his rage was tured into despair when 
he saw himself already so often vanquished, and that of these heroic 
brothers there now remained only one tender child alive. He earnestly 
desired at least to overcome him, and for this purpose he had recourse to 
that feigned compassion which tyrants often make so dangerous a use of, 
and by a thousand engaging caresses endeavored to seduce him. He called 
himself his master, his king, and his father; and promised him upon his 
oath, if he would comply with his desire and turn to his religion, he would 
make him rich, happy, and powerful; would treat him as his friend, and 
always rank him among his principal favorites; in a word, that his 
obedience should be recompensed beyond his utmost desires. 

The youth not being yet moved, the king addressed himself also to the 
mother with a seeming compassion for her loss, and entreated her to prevail 
upon her only surviving child; in pity to herself at least, to spare this small 
remnant of the family, and not to give her the affliction of having her whole 
offspring torn away from her at once. She joyfully undertook to give him 
counsel, but of a very different kind from that intended by the king; for, 
bearing towards her son, and leaning to his ear, she said in her own 
language. “My dear child, now my only one, have pity on me thy mother, 
who bore thee nine months in my womb, and gave thee suck three years, 
and nourished thee, and brought thee up unto this age. Afflict me not by any 
base infidelity and cowardice. Look up to the heavens, behold the earth, and 
the vast variety of creatures in both; and consider, I conjure thee, my son, 
that God made them all out of nothing, by his almighty power. This is the 


God whom thou adorest. Have him before thy eyes, and thou wilt not fear 
this bloody executioner. Show thyself worthy of thy brothers, and receive 
death with constancy; that I may have the comfort to see you all joined in 
martyrdom, and meet you in the place of eternal mercy and repose.” The 
young martyr had scarce patience to hear his mother finish these words, but 
desiring ardently to complete his sacrifice, and to follow his brothers, cried 
out to his executioners, “For whom do you wait? I do not obey the 
command of the king, but the precept of the divine law.” Then addressing 
himself to the king, he said, “You, who glory in the invention of so much 
malice and evil against the Hebrews, shall not escape the hand of God. We 
suffer thus for our sins, yet God will be again reconciled to his servants. My 
brothers having now undergone a short pain, are under the covenant of 
eternal life. Like them, I offer up my life and my body for the holy laws of 
our fathers, begging God to be speedily merciful to our people. In me and in 
my brothers the wrath of the Almighty, which has been justly brought upon 
our nation, shall cease.” The king hearing him speak to this purpose, was no 
longer master of himself; but, condemning himself for having had this little 
spark of patience, resolved to wreak his vengeance on this tender child with 
greater excess and cruelty than he had done on all his brothers. This last, 
therefore, stood the utmost shock of the rage of the executioners, and 
exhausted both their invention and their strength. Persevering, faithful to his 
last breath, he deserved to receive the most glorious crown. The mother 
standing now alone amidst the mangled limbs of her seven sons, triumphed 
with joy, and embraced their dead bodies with greater tenderness than she 
had ever embraced them living. She sighed to arrive herself at the like 
crown of martyrdom, and prayed that God would give her a share in the 
glory of her sons, to survive whom one day would have been her grief. 
Antiochus, always the same tyrant, ashamed to yield, and incapable of 
relenting or forgiving, gave orders that the mother should likewise be 
tormented, and put to death. She, therefore, was cut off last of all. These 
martyrs suffered in the year of the world 3837, of the era of the Seleucide 
145, before Christ 164. 

Antiochus, covered with confusion and shame to see himself vanquished 
by a weak woman and her children, retired; giving everywhere the strictest 
orders for the extirpation of the Jewish religion; but God turned his rage and 
vain projects to his own disgrace and ruin, and raised his people again to a 


flourishing condition. This was effected by the glorious achievements 
chiefly of the sons of Mattathias, who, when the temple was profaned, had 
left Jerusalem, and retired into the mountains near Modin, his native place. 
He was an eminent priest, of the family of Joarib, which was the first of the 
twenty-four classes appointed by David to officiate in the temple.2“2! He 
was descended from Aaron by his eldest son and successor Eleazar, and was 
the son of John, the son of Simon, the son of Asmoneus, from whom the 
princes of this family, that afterward reigned in Judea, were called 
Asmoneans. Mattathias was then very old, and had with him his five sons, 
John surnamed Gaddis, Simon surnamed Thasi, Judas called Machabeus, 
Eleazar, and Jonathan. When the officers of king Antiochus arrived at 
Modin, to compel all the Jews to forsake the true religion, he went to the 
town; and to encourage others to remain steadfast, declared to those officers 
that he would continue faithful to God, and, imitating the zeal of Phineas, 
he slew an apostate who was going to offer sacrifice to an idol. After which 
he fled into the wilderness, and was followed by others. Dying soon after, in 
the hundred and sixty-sixth year before Christ, he appointed Judas 
Machabeus general.2722 

This valiant captain, with six thousand men, defeated and slew 
Apollonius, the governor of Samaria, and a great persecutor of the Jews, 
who had marched against him with a numerous army. Seron, deputy- 
governor of Ccelosyria, under Ptolemy Macron the chief governor, 
advanced with a fresh body of forces, but was overthrown and killed. Philip 
the Phrygian, governor of Jerusalem, sent to Antioch for succor. Antiochus 
being absent beyond the Euphrates, Lysias, whom he had left regent, 
despatched forty thousand foot to Ptolemy Macron, governor of Ccelosyria 
and Phoenicia, with Nicanor and Gorgias, two experienced commanders; but 
Judas discomfited Nicanor, burned Gorgias’s camp, and when Timotheus, 
governor of the country beyond the Jordan, with Bacchides, another famous 
general, came up, he met and overthrew them in a set battle, killing twenty 
thousand of their men. Upon this news Lysias, the regent, came in person 
into Judea with sixty thousand foot and five thousand horse. Judas, by the 
divine assistance, gave him an entire overthrow, and obliged him to fly to 
Antioch. After the retreat of the enemy, Judas purified the temple, 
celebrated the dedication during eight days, and restored the sacrifices to 


the true God. This dedication2“2 was performed on the twenty-fifth of the 
month Casleu, in the hundred and sixtieth year before Christ, the second of 
Judas’s government, on the very day on which the temple had been polluted 
by the abomination of desolation, or the statue of Jupiter Olympius set up in 
it three years before. Judas prospered exceedingly, and performed exploits 
of valor against three Syrian kings and other enemies of the people of God, 
far more wonderful, and more glorious than those of the most famous 
heroes recorded in profane history. He was no less eminent for virtue and 
religion. He died in battle with great honor in the hundred and fifty-seventh 
year before Christ, having been general six years, and executed the office of 
high-priest three years, as Josephus says. 

Menelaus the apostate high-priest having been condemned to death by 
the young king Antiochus IV. or Eupator, son of Epiphanes, and smothered 
in ashes, Alcimas, an apostate of the race of Aaron, obtained of king 
Demetrius Soter (who, by the murder of Antiochus Eupator and his regent 
Lysias, had stepped into the throne) the title of high-priest, and fought 
against Judas, and his religion and country. Onias, son of Onias III., to 
whom the high-priesthood belonged, upon the intrusion of Alcimus, retired 
to Alexandria, and with leave of Ptolemy Philometor built a temple at 
Heliopolis in Egypt, for the Hellenistical Jews in the year 169 before Christ. 
Alcimus being struck with a palsy, and carried off by a miserable death, 
Jonathan the worthy brother of Judas Machabeus, who after his death had 
been chosen general of the people of God, was appointed lawful high-priest 
in the hundred and fifty-third year before Christ, and was succeeded in both 
those dignities by his virtuous and valiant brother Simon. The posterity of 
this last enjoyed the same, and are called the Asmonean princes. His son 
and immediate successor, John Hircanus, discharged the functions of that 
double office with virtue, wisdom and valor; and added to his dominions 
Idumeea, Samaria, and Galilee. His sons Aristobulus (during a short reign of 
one year) and Alexander Janneus, about one hundred and seven years 
before Christ, assumed the regal diadem and title, but degenerated from the 
virtue of their ancestors; and from their time pride, hypocrisy, and luxury, 
began to overrun the Jewish state and nation, and to pave the way to the 
most grievous of all crimes, the crucifixion of the Son of God, by which 
that ungrateful people completed the measure of their iniquities. 


The servants of God equally triumphed, whether by a glorious death or 
by temporal victories in the cause of virtue.24 Infinitely different was the 
miserable conflict which the persecutor sustained with himself in the 
terrible agonies of his unhappy death. Antiochus being much distressed for 
money, his treasury being always drained by his perpetual follies and 
extravagant expenses, he marched with fifty thousand men beyond the 
Euphrates in quest of spoils; but, attempting to plunder a rich temple in 
Persepolis, and afterward another at Elymais,2“° he was in both places 
repulsed by the inhabitants. Wherefore he fled with great grief and shame 
towards Babylonia, and met on the road about Ecbatana an express with 
news that Judas had defeated Lysias, taken his fortresses in Judea, and 
exterminated the idol which he had set up. Swelling with anger, he said he 
would march straight to Jerusalem, and make it a sepulchre of the Jews. In 
this fit of rage he commanded his chariot to be driven with the utmost 
speed, and without stopping. He had no sooner done speaking than God 
struck him with an incurable disease, and a dreadful pain in his bowels 
came upon him, and bitter torments of the inner parts. Still breathing 
revenge in his rage against the Jews, and travelling in great haste, he fell 
from his chariot and his body was grievously bruised. Then he, who seemed 
to himself to command the waves of the sea, and to be raised above the 
condition of man, being cast down to the ground, was carried in a litter: 
worms swarmed out of his body, and his flesh fell off; and the man who, a 
little before, thought he could reach to the stars, no man could endure to 
carry, by reason of the intolerable stench of his body which was noisome to 
the whole army; and when he was not able to bear the smell of his own 
flesh, and great grief came upon him, he called for all his friends, and said 
to them, “Sleep is gone from my eyes, and I am fallen away, and my heart is 
cast down through anxiety. And I said in my heart: Into what tribulation am 
I come, and into what floods of sorrow, wherein I now am? I who was 
pleasant, and beloved in my power; but now I remember the evils that I did 
in Jerusalem. I know that for this cause these evils have found me: and 
behold I perish with great grief in a strange land.2© He promised to make 
Jerusalem a free city, and to favor it with the most honorable privileges, 
equal to those which the commonwealth of Athens enjoyed; to adorn the 
temple with great gifts, increase the holy vessels, and allow out of his 


revenues the charges belonging to the sacrifices; also that he would become 
a Jew, and go through every place of the earth, and declare the power of 
God; but his repentance was only founded on temporal motives. Wherefore 
the Holy Ghost says of him: This wicked man prayed to the Lord, of whom 
he was not likely to obtain mercy.22 He died one hundred and sixty years 
before the Christian era. See 2 Mach. 5, 6, 7. Joseph.1. de Imperio Rationis. 
Guyon, t. 7. Univ. Hist. t. 10, p. 275. Calmet on the Machabees. F. Berruyer, 
t. 7. The feast of the Seven Machabees and their mother was celebrated on 
the 1st of August in the first ages of the Church, as may be seen by very 
ancient Calendars, especially that of Carthage.2“® Also by those of the 
Syrians, Arabians, and other Orientals.2“°2 We have panegyrics in honor of 
these Martyrs by SS. Greg. Naz. Chrysost. August. Gaudent. and Leo the 
Great. 


St.s Faith, Hope, and Charity, VV. MM. 


These three holy sisters suffered many torments and a cruel death for the 
faith at Rome, in the reign of Adrian. St. Sophia, their mother, gave them 
these names out of devotion, and her love of the theological virtues. She 
trained them up in the most perfect sentiments of religion and piety, 
rejoiced exceedingly to see them honored with the crown of martyrdom, 
and exhorted them in their conflict. She served God in holy widowhood, 
and died in peace. She is commemorated on the 30th of September. The 
names of these saints have been always famous both in the Eastern and 
Western churches. 


St. Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, C. 


This saint was nobly born, and a native of Winchester. Being moved in his 
youth with an ardent desire totally to devote himself to the divine service, 
he for some time made it his most earnest request to the Father of lights, 
that he might find an experienced guide in the paths of salvation. He met 
with this director in the great St. Dunstan, then abbot of Glastenbury, to 
whom he addressed himself, and received from his hands the monastic 
habit. Knowing that heavenly wisdom is an inestimable treasure, to 
purchase which we must sell all things and exert our whole strength, he bid 
adieu to all other thoughts and pursuits, and never ceased to sigh, to pray, to 
weep, and to labor, with all the ardor of his soul, that he might be so happy 
as to obtain so great a good, to which God himself vouchsafes, in his mercy, 
to invite us. The earnestness with which he sought daily to improve his soul 
in perfect virtue, was the surest mark how much the Holy Ghost already 
reigned in his heart. At the same time his zeal for knowledge made him 
embrace every branch of the sacred sciences with so much the greater ardor 
as these studies were become his essential duty. St. Dunstan, after some 
time, made him dean of his monks. In 947, king Edred2“° rebuilt and richly 
endowed the abbey of Abingdon in Berkshire, which had formerly been 
founded by king Cissa, in 675, and augmented by Ina. Ethelwold was 
appointed abbot of this great monastery, which he rendered a perfect model 
of regular discipline, and a nursery of other like establishments. He 
procured from Corbie a master of church music, and sent Osgar to Fleury, a 
monastery which at that time surpassed all others in the reputation of strict 
observance of the most perfect monastic discipline. The fury of the Danes 
had made such havoc of religious houses, that no monks were then left in 
all England except in the two monasteries of Glastenbury and Abingdon, as 
the historian of this latter place, published by Wharton, testifies; and the 
education of youth, and every other support of learning and virtue, was 
almost banished by the ravages of those barbarians. These deplorable 


circumstances awaked the zeal of the virtuous, especially of St. Dunstan, St. 
Ethelwold, and St. Oswald. These three also set themselves with great 
industry to restore learning.2“4! 

St. Ethelwold was consecrated bishop of Winchester by St. Dunstan. The 
disorders and ignorance which reigned among some of the clergy of 
England occasioned by the Danish devastations, produced a scandalous 
violation of some of the canons. Ethelwold found these evils obstinate and 
past recovery among the disorderly secular canons of the cathedral of 
Winchester. Wherefore he expelled them, allotting to each of them a part of 
their prebends for their annual subsistence, and placing monks from 
Abingdon in their room, with whom he kept choir as their bishop and 
abbot.242 Three of the former canons took the monastic habit, and 
continued to serve God in that church. The year following, St. Ethelwold 
expelled the seculars out of the new monastery of Winchester, and placed 
there monks with an abbot. He repaired the nunnery dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary in the same city, and bought of the king the lands and ruins of the 
great nunnery of St. Audry in the isle of Ely, which had been burnt by the 
Danes a hundred years before; and he erected on the same spot a sumptuous 
abbey of monks, which king Edgar exceedingly enriched, as is related by 
Thomas of Ely. He likewise purchased the ruins of Thormey in 
Cambridgeshire, which he restored in like manner about the year 970.2% 
He assisted and directed Adulph to buy the ruins of Peterborough abbey, 
and rebuild the same in a most sumptuous manner. The foundation of this 
house was laid by Peada, the first Christian king of the Mercians, in 646; 
but it was finished by that king’s brothers Wulphere and Ethelred, and their 
devout virgin sisters Kineburg and Kinewith, who were there interred. This 
abbey, after having flourished two hundred years in great reputation for 
piety, was destroyed by the Danes in 870. Adulph, chancellor to king Edgar, 
having buried his only son, who died in his infancy in 960, gave his whole 
estate to this house,2244 took the monastic habit in it, and was chosen the 
first abbot. St. Ethelwold, who labored so strenuously to propagate the 
divine honor, and the sanctification of others, was always solicitous and 
zealous, in the first place, to adorn his own soul with all virtues, and to 
make himself in all things a sacrifice agreeable to God; for it is only the 
humility and charity of the heart that give a value to exterior actions; 


without these, to give our goods to the poor, and our bodies to the flames, 
would not avail us. The fervor of devotion and compunction must be always 
nourished and increased in the breast, or it grows slack, as an arrow shot 
from a bow loses by degrees its force, and at length falls to the ground. In 
our saint, the fervent exercise of interior devotion, and the practice of 
exterior actions of virtue, mutually supported and gave strength to each 
other. He rested from his labors on the 1st of August, 984, and was buried 
in the cathedral of Winchester, on the south side of the high altar. Authentic 
proofs of miracles wrought through his intercession having been made, his 
body was taken up and solemnly deposited under the altar by St. Elphege, 
his immediate successor, afterward archbishop of Canterbury, and martyr. 
See his life written by Wolstan, his disciple, in Mabillon, Act. Ben. Sec. 5. 
See also the histories of Glastenbury, Ely, and Abingdon monasteries. 


St. Pellegrini or Peregrinus, Hermit 


An Irish young prince of royal blood, who, after visiting the holy places in 
Palestine, led an austere eremitical life for forty years in the chain of 
mountains near Modena in Italy. He died in 643. He is honored among the 
patrons of the country of Modena and Lucca, and from him that chain of the 
Apennine hills is called Monti di S. Pellegrini. See Colgan in MSS. ad 1 
Aug and Dempster in his Etruria Regalis, printed at Florence in 1723, in 2 
vols. folio, at the expense of Mr. Thomas Coke, afterward earl of Leicester. 


August 24 


St. Stephen, Pope and Martyr 


SEE THE PONTIFICALS, AND THE WORKS OF ST. CYPRIAN, &C. ALSO TILLEMONT, T. 
11. ORSI, T. 3, B. 7. 


A. D. 257. 


St. Stephen was by birth a Roman, and being promoted to holy orders was 
made archdeacon of that church under the holy popes and martyrs St. 
Cornelius and St. Lucius. The latter going to martyrdom recommended him 
to his clergy for his successor. He was accordingly chosen pope on the 3d of 
May, 253, and sat four years, two months, and twenty-one days. Soon after 
his election, he was called to put a stop to the havoc which certain wolves, 
under the name and habit of pastors, threatened to make in the churches of 
Gaul and Spain. Marcian, bishop of Arles (in which see he seems to have 
succeeded St. Regulus, immediate successor of St. Trophimus), embraced 
the error of Novatian, and, upon the inhuman maxim of that murderer of 
souls, refused the communion, that is, absolution, to many penitents even in 
the article of death. Faustinus, bishop of Lyons, and other Gaulish prelates 
sent informations and complaints against him to St. Stephen and St. 
Cyprian: to the first, on account of the superior authority and jurisdiction of 
his see; to the other, on account of the great reputation of his sanctity, 
eloquence, and remarkable zeal against the Novatians. St. Cyprian having 
no jurisdiction over Arles, could do no more than join the Gaulish Catholics 
in stirring up the zeal of Saint Stephen to exert his authority, and not suffer 
an obstinate heretic to disturb the peace of those churches to the destruction 
of souls. This he did by a letter to St. Stephen, in which he says,2“° “It is 
necessary that you dispatch away ample letters to our fellow-bishops in 
Gaul, that they no longer suffer the obstinate Marcian to insult our college. 
—Write to that province, and to the people of Arles, that Marcian being 
excommunicated, a successor may be provided for his see.—Acquaint us, if 
you please, who is made bishop of Arles in the room of Marcian, that we 
may know to whom we are to send letters of communion, and to direct our 


brethren.” Though the letters of St. Stephen on this head have not reached 
us, we cannot doubt but by his order every thing here mentioned was 
carried into execution; for, in the ancient list of the bishops of Arles 
published by Mabillon, the name of Marcian does not occur. 

An affair of no less consequence happened in Spain. Basilides, bishop of 
Merida, and Martialis, bishop of Leon and Astorga, had fallen into the 
crime of the Libellatici, that is, to save their lives in the persecution had 
purchased for money libels of safety from the persecutors as if they had 
sacrificed to idols. For this and other notorious crimes Martialis was 
deposed in a synod, and Basilides was so intimidated that he voluntarily 
resigned his see. Sabinus was placed in that of Basilides, and Felix in that 
of Martialis. Basilides soon after repented of what he had done, went to 
Rome, and imposing upon St. Stephen, was admitted by him to communion 
as a colleague in the episcopal order; which was the more easy as no 
sentence of deposition had passed in his case. Returning into Spain with 
letters of the pope in his favor, he was received in the same rank by some of 
the bishops; and Martialis, encouraged by his example, presumed to claim 
the same privilege. The Spanish bishops consulted St. Cyprian what they 
ought to do with regard to the two delinquents, and that learned prelate 
answered; that persons notoriously guilty of such crimes were, by the 
canons, utterly disqualified for presiding in the church of Christ, and 
offering sacrifices to God; that the election and ordination of their two 
successors having been regular and valid, they could not be rescinded or 
made null; and lastly, that the pope’s letters were obreptitious, and obtained 
by fraud and a suppression of the truth, consequently were null. “Basilides,” 
says he, “going to Rome, there imposed upon our colleague Stephen, living 
at a distance, and ignorant of the truth that was concealed from him. All this 
only tends to accumulate the crimes of Basilides, rather than to abolish the 
remembrance of them; since, to his former account, hereby is added the 
guilt of endeavoring to circumvent the pastors of the church.”24® He lays 
the blame not on him who had been imposed upon, but Basilides who 
fraudulently gained “access to him.” We know no more of this affair; but 
cannot doubt that the pope (whose jurisdiction none of the parties 
disclaimed) was better informed, and the proceedings of the Spanish 
bishops confirmed. 


The controversy concerming the rebaptization of heretics gave St. Stephen 
much more trouble. It was the constant doctrine of the Catholic church, that 
baptism given in the evangelical words, that is, in the name of the three 
persons of the Holy Trinity, is valid, though it be conferred by a heretic. 
This was the practice even of the African church till Agrippinus, bishop of 
Carthage, in the close of the second century, changed it, fifty years before 
St. Cyprian, as Saint Austin and Vincent of Lerius testify; and St. Cyprian 
himself only appeals to a council held by Agrippinus for the origin of his 
pretended tradition.24/ St. Cyprian, in three African councils, decreed, 
according to this principle, that baptism given by a heretic is always null 
and invalid; which decision he founds in this false principle, that no one can 
receive the Holy Ghost by the hands of one who does not himself possess 
him in his soul. Which false reasoning would equally prove that no one in 
mortal sin can validly administer any sacrament; but Christ is the principal, 
though invisible minister in the administration of the sacraments; and 
though both faith and the state of grace be required in him who confers any 
sacrament, not to incur the guilt of sacrilege; yet neither is required for the 
validity. St. Cyprian sums up all the arguments which he thought might 
serve his purpose in his letter to Jubaianus, written in 256. Many bishops of 
Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Phrygia, having at their head Firmilian, the learned 
bishop of Caesarea, and Helenus of Tarsus, fell in with the Africans, and 
maintained the same error. All the partisans of this practice falsely imagined 
it to be a point, not of faith, which is everywhere invariable, but of mere 
discipline, in which every church might be allowed to follow its own rule or 
law.248 St. Cyprian and Firmilian carried on the dispute with too great 
warmth, the latter especially, who spoke of St. Stephen in an unbecoming 
manner. If such great and holy men could be betrayed into angel, and 
biassed by prepossession, how much ought we sinners to watch over our 
hearts against passion, and mistrust our own judgment! The respect which 
is due to their name and virtue obliges us to draw a veil over this fault, as 
Saint Austin often puts us in mind, who, speaking of Firmilian, says: “I will 
not touch upon what he let fall in his anger against Stephen.”242 The pope, 
who saw the danger which threatened the Church under the color of zeal for 
its purity and unity, and an aversion from heresy, opposed himself as a 
rampart for the house of God, declaring that no innovation is to be allowed, 


but that the tradition of the Church, derived from the apostles, is to be 
inviolably maintained. He even threatened to cut off the patrons of the 
novelty from the communion of the Church. But St. Dionysius of 
Alexandria interceded by letters, and procured a respite, as Eusebius 
mentions.22 

St. Stephen suffered himself patiently to be traduced as a favorer of 
heresy in approving heretical baptism, being insensible to all personal 
injuries, not doubting but those great men, who by a mistaken zeal were led 
astray, would, when the heat of disputing should have subsided, calmly 
open their eyes to the truth. Thus by his zeal he preserved the integrity of 
faith, and by his toleration and forbearance saved many souls from the 
danger of shipwreck. “Stephen,” says St. Austin,2! “thought of 
excommunicating them; but being endued with the bowels of holy charity, 
he judged it better to abide in union. The peace of Christ overcame in their 
hearts.”2222 of this contest, the judicious Vincent of Lerins2“2 gives the 
following account:—“When all cried out against the novelty, and the priests 
everywhere opposed it in proportion to every one’s zeal, then pope Stephen, 
of blessed memory, bishop of the apostolic sec, stood up, with his other 
colleagues, against it, but he in a signal manner above the rest, thinking it 
fitting, I believe, that he should go beyond them as much by the ardor of his 
faith as he was raised above them by the authority of his see. In his letter to 
the church of Africa he thus decrees: ‘Let no innovation be introduced, but 
let that be observed which is handed down to us by tradition.’ The prudent 
and holy man understood that the rule of piety admits nothing new, but that 
all things are to be delivered down to our posterity with the same fidelity 
with which they were received; and that it is our duty to follow religion, and 
not make religion follow us; for the proper characteristic of a modest and 
sober Christian is, not to impose his own conceits upon posterity, but to 
make his own imaginations bend to the wisdom of those that went before 
him. What then was the issue of this grand affair, but that which is usual?— 
antiquity kept possession, and novelty was exploded.” 

St. Stephen died on the 2d of August, 257, and was buried in the 
cemetery of Calixtus. He is styled a martyr in the Sacramentary of St. 
Gregory the Great, and in the ancient Martyrologies which bear the name of 
St. Jerom. The persecution of Valerian was raised in the year 257, and in it 


St. Stephen could not fail to be sought out as the principal victim. The acts 
of his martyrdom deserve some regard, as Tillemont observes. They are 
esteemed genuine by Baronius and Berti.2“ This latter shows the 
exceptions made to their authority by Basnage to be altogether founded in 
mistakes. These acts relate that the saint was beheaded by the pursuivants 
whilst he was sitting in his pontifical chair, which was buried with his body, 
and is still shown as stained with his blood. The relics were translated to 
Pisa in 1682, and are there venerated in the great church which bears his 
name. But his head is kept with great respect at Cologne. 

Not only bishops, but all superiors, are Christ’s vicegerents, and are 
bound to be mindful of their charge, for which they will be demanded a 
rigorous account. How many such live as if they had only their own souls to 
take care of; yet think themselves good Christians! Few have the light, the 
courage, the charity, and the zeal necessary for such a charge; and many 
through sloth, self-love, or a passion for pleasure, company, vanity, and the 
world, neglect various obligations of their state. It will be a false plea for 
such to allege at the last day, that they have kept well their own vineyard, 
whilst they have suffered others under their care to be overgrown with 
briers and weeds. 


St. Etheldritha, Virgin 


CALLED ALSO ALFRIDA 


She was daughter of Off a king of the Mercians in England, and of queen 
Quindreda. Having refused to marry Ethelbert king of the East-angles, from 
an ardent desire of consecrating herself entirely to God, she quitted the 
court, and retired to a small cell near Croyland in Lincolnshire, where she 
lived during the space of forty years. Several miracles gave testimony of her 
eminent sanctity; and assiduous prayer, accompanied with the practice of 
other Christian virtues, rendered her worthy of the society of angels, to 
which God was pleased to remove her about the year 834. Her relics were 
lost during the ravages of the Danes. See her acts; also Ingulphus Bromton. 
and F. Bosch the Bollandist, t. 1, Aug. p. 171. 


St. Alphonsus Liguori. B. C. 


FROM HIS LIFE, ENTITLED, VITA DI S. ALFONSO MARIA DE LIGUORI: ROMA, 1839. 
COMPOSED FROM AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS ADDUCED IN THE PROCESS OF HIS 
CANONIZATION. 


A. D. 1787. 


He was born in Marinella, in the suburbs of Naples, on the 27th of 
September, 1696, the feast of Saints Cosmas and Damian, and baptized two 
days after, on the feast of St. Michael the Archangel. Amongst the names 
given him, Alphonsus, Maria, were the leading ones, and by these, to the 
exclusion of the others, he is usually known. His father Joseph, of the noble 
house of Liguori, was alike distinguished for talent (especially military) and 
for virtue: and his mother Catherine (also of a noble house) was sister to the 
celebrated servant of God, Emilio Jacomo Cavalieri, Bishop of Troy in 
partibus, who died in the odor of sanctity. Indeed she was worthy such a 
brother, being scarcely, if at all, inferior to him in sanctity of life. 

Alphonsus, in early youth, nay, we might almost say, in infancy, even 
then, edified all with whom he conversed; and those who have written his 
life in detail, mention numerous instances of virtue, which we cannot afford 
to specify. He had a remarkable disinclination for the amusements of 
children, and never took part in them, unless when charity, or the fear of 
singularity, ruled it otherwise. He evinced the most tender devotion to 
mysteries, which most children of his age can scarce be brought to 
understand, and even amongst the youths with whom he was obliged to 
associate in the college of nobles, under the conduct of the priests of the 
oratory, his conduct never varied; his devotion to the sacrament of the altar, 
and the Mother of God, continually gaining strength. His progress in human 
learning kept pace so well with his progress in the science of the saints, that 
when he had completed his legal studies, he required a dispensation of three 
years for admission to the degree of doctor in canon and civil law. 


He practised for some time at the bar, and was fast growing into repute, 
when an incident occurred, to which, in the dispensations of Providence, we 
are indebted for the apostolic labors and learned writings of our Saint. 
Alphonsus having been retained as counsel for the defence, in a case of 
great interest and importance, his pleading was so ingenious and so 
eloquent, that the president, Signor Caravita, felt disposed to give judgment 
in favor of his client, when the counsel on the other side, instead of 
replying, simply begged of Alphonsus to reconsider his argument, and see 
whether it was not unsound. Alphonsus, to his great confusion and surprise, 
perceived it to be flawed by reason of his having overlooked one negative 
particle in the process. The court and audience complimented him upon his 
able defence, and acquitted him of any blame upon the score of negligence; 
attributing his oversight to the warmth so natural to a young lawyer in his 
situation. Alphonsus, however, did not so readily acquit himself; but, 
having bowed to the court, was heard to say, as he withdrew, “false world, I 
know you, and have done with you;”—he had given up the bar. 

Almighty God was pleased to enlighten his mind, during a retreat of three 
days, which he made under the direction of his confessor; at the end of 
which period he was confirmed in his resolution, to attend solely to the care 
of his salvation. Alphonsus having now nothing to divide his attention with 
the pursuit of virtue and sacred science, devoted himself unreservedly to the 
attainment of both,—and applied his powerful intellect so vigorously to the 
study of theology, as rapidly to fit himself for the office of a teacher in 
Israel. The rapid and steady progress of Alphonsus in piety and learning 
induced Cardinal Pignatelli, the then Archbishop of Naples, to hasten his 
promotion to tonsure and minor orders; unwilling that the church should 
longer remain without numbering such a youth as he amongst her ministers. 
Immediately that Alphonsus was advanced to minor orders, he entered upon 
the discharge of his functions, and kept it with faith and assiduity. Anxious, 
not only to preserve that purity of life to which he was exhorted by the 
ordaining bishop, but, moreover, continually to amass new treasures of 
grace, he regularly attended the religious exercises of the fathers of the 
mission; a practice which he persevered in up to the time of his ordination 
to the priesthood. No sooner had Alphonsus received deaconship, than the 
Cardinal Archbishop, not content with permitting, exhorted him to preach; 
and the obedient levite, in compliance with the desire of his pastor, 


preached his first sermon in the parish church of St. John, in Porta, upon the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 

On the 27th of December, 1726, Alphonsus, being in the thirty-first year 
of his age, was ordained priest. We shall not dilate upon the raptures of 
Alphonsus, when he found himself on the summit of the holy mountain. We 
pass over the sentiments of faith, love, and gratitude, with which he 
immolated, for the first time, the sacred victim of the altar. We speak not of 
the redoubled fervor with which he applied himself to all his usual practices 
of piety, and more especially to the loving adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament; we press onward to his apostolical labors, and taking a hasty 
survey of all he did, and taught, and weighing his title to greatness in the 
balance of the sanctuary, over which is inscribed, “qui fecerit et docuerit sic 
homines, hic magnus vocabitur in regno coelorum,” we shall see whether his 
title be such, that in the kingdom of Heaven he is called great. 

As a matter of course, the pulpit labors of Alphonsus increased on his 
advancement to the priesthood; and to these were added the toilsome and 
revolting duties of the confessional. So great, in fact, was the esteem in 
which Alphonsus was held by his Archbishop, that he had no sooner been 
ordained priest, than he was appointed to conduct the retreat of the clergy, 
although there were amongst them many apostolic and eloquent men of 
older standing than he. He was peculiarly fitted for the confessional, not by 
the qualities which he possessed (all of which are indispensable to every 
good confessor), but by the degree in which he possessed them. His 
tendemess in receiving, his patience in hearing, his sweetness in 
admonition, were such as few or none have ever met with. The unction with 
which he represented to the sinner his ingratitude, and the moving words by 
which he sought to excite him to repentance, were irresistible. 

Inspired by his zeal for the salvation of souls, he bethought him of a 
means whereby to confirm his penitents in their holy resolutions, and 
instruct them more at large in the science of perfection. On festival days 
assembling them around him, in some remote and silent quarter of the city, 
he there addressed them on spiritual subjects. There, encircled by persons of 
the meanest condition, he was all the better pleased on that account, as they 
afforded him an opportunity of enlightening them upon many portions of 
the Christian doctrine, of which they had, till then, been ignorant. After a 
time several priests, and some laymen of a spiritual life, joined him in his 


conferences, when the assembly having been represented to the governor as 
of a suspicious character, was dissolved, though not without the innocence 
of its object having been recognised. The priests, upon this, retired to a 
house in the city, and spent their time in exercises of penance and devotion, 
and those of no ordinary character, but, to Alphonsus, scarce any extremity 
of vigor, scarce any pitch of fervor was unknown. Alphonsus took care that 
the dispersion of his hearers should not be prejudicial to the poor people 
who shared most of his attention, for he caused the more enlightened and 
zealous of his penitents to assemble their less favored brethren, and speak to 
them on spiritual subjects, with the consent of the Archbishop, in private 
houses, and hired rooms, and at length, even in public oratories and chapels. 

Father Matteo Ripa, a truly apostolic priest, having returned from China, 
with some youths of that nation, destined for the sacred ministry, succeeded 
in 1729 in establishing a college for the Chinese mission. To this college 
Alphonsus withdrew, as well to escape the distractions of his father’s house, 
as to perfect himself in the ministry of the divine word, under such a master 
as Matteo Ripa. Alphonsus lived in the college on no other footing than that 
of a guest, although for a time he had some thoughts of China, which he 
relinquished in obedience to his confessor, Father Pagano. Our Saint 
meanwhile continued to preach in all the churches of Naples to immense 
congregations, and with abundant fruit. At stated periods of the year, he 
conducted missions in various quarters of the kingdom, and while laboring 
for the sanctification of others, took such measures for his own, as are taken 
only by saints such as he. 

He addressed himself to God in prayer, and took counsel of several 
learned and pious men, all of whom assured him that it was the will of God 
he should become the founder of a new congregation of missionary priests 
for the spiritual aid of those souls who are most destitute. The Bishop of 
Scala engaged him to establish the first house of the future Order in his 
diocess. He set off for Scala, and on the ninth of November, 1732, after 
having celebrated a Mass of the Holy Ghost, and sung the “Te Deum,” in 
thanksgiving for all the protection vouchsafed him in this matter, he laid the 
foundation of his new society. His first companions numbered twelve, 
consisting of ten priests, and two candidates for orders, together with a 
serving lay-brother, Vito Curzio by name, a rich gentleman of Acquaviva di 


Bari, who, admonished by a vision at Naples, had chosen that humble post 
amongst the brethren of the new congregation. 

The life which Alphonsus and his companions led in Scala, resembled 
nothing so exactly as the life of those penitents whom St. John Chrysostom 
speaks of in his “Mystic Ladder.” Their lodging was small and 
incommodious; their beds a little straw shaken on the floor; their bread 
black, hard, and coarse; their other food disgusting from its insipidity, and 
taken kneeling, their religious exercises incessant. From time to time they 
dispersed themselves over the country to conduct the missions, and 
gathered in such harvests of souls (Alphonsus always foremost in labor and 
success), as caused the bishop to thank God with all the fervor of his heart, 
for having provided his diocess with these apostles, and above all, with 
Alphonsus, who was the great instrument in the hands of the Almighty, and 
next to God best entitled to its gratitude. 

Whilst Alphonsus and his brethren, laboring thus for their neighbors’ 
salvation, and their own, seemed like the primitive Christians to have one 
only heart, and one only soul, the enemy contrived to sow his tares amongst 
them, and scatter the infant congregation. Our Saint thinking it high time to 
have a code of rules framed for the government of his congregation, wished 
to collect the views of his brethren upon the subject. Some would fain 
combine the care of poor schools with their missionary labors; some were 
advocates for more absolute, and some for mitigated poverty; some insisted 
upon increased austerity, and some advised relaxation; nearly all 
condemned the plan of Alphonsus. The saint at other times so deferential to 
his brethren, defended his plan, and adhered to it in every particular, 
notwithstanding the opposition of his companions, who at length deserted 
him, with the exception of Cesar Sportelli, as yet a secular, and the lay- 
brother Vito Curzio. 

As soon as it reached Naples that Alphonsus was abandoned by his 
brethren, those who had originally been hostile to his design, renewed their 
condemnation of it in no very temperate strain. They taxed the saint with 
presumption, and held him up to ridicule, not allowing even the Archbishop 
to escape uncensured for the favor which he showed Alphonsus; but the 
venerable Archbishop, uninfluenced by these malicious speeches in his 
opinior of Alphonsus or his design, sent for the holy man, and encouraged 
him to prosecute his good work, an encouragement which, though well 


meant, was little needed, as Alphonsus, nothing daunted, went the mission 
by himself in the confidence that God in his own time would provide him 
with fellow-laborers. The man of God was not disappointed in his 
expectations; after a while he was joined by father John Mazzini, and as 
others began to flow in apace, Alphonsus submitted to the holy see the rules 
he had drawn up for the government of the congregation, and which met 
with the entire approval of the Pope. 

The congregation being now distributed into different houses, the 
brethren set about the election of a superior-general, and were unanimous in 
their choice of Alphonsus, whom they appointed general for life. We shall 
not go into many details upon the government of the holy superior-general; 
suffice it to say, that he united the greatest humility with the highest dignity 
—the greatest meekness with the most unlimited command—and all the 
virtues of the subject with all the qualities of the superior. He made a yearly 
visitation of all the houses of his order; and as soon as he had completed the 
visitation, addressed to each house a circular replete with tender piety and 
spiritual learning, breathing the most ardent charity towards God and his 
neighbor, and expressive of the tenderest love for the congregation. He was 
wont to embody in short and pithy sentences, the whole duty of a 
missionary of the congregation, or place the observance of the rule in a new 
and striking light. 

In training the students for their missionary labors, every other study was 
of course subordinate to the great object of the congregation—the ministry 
of the divine word; and it was the anxious care of Alphonsus to impress 
them with correct notions upon this all-important matter. He instructed them 
to avoid defacing the simplicity of the gospel with the frippery of rhetoric, 
or even the genuine beauties of purely human eloquence. He took especial 
care that they should fit themselves for the confessional by the study of 
moral theology; which, he said, should finish only with the life of the 
student, and without the knowledge of which, a confessor, he said, would 
damn himself, and bring ruin on his penitents. He instructed them, 
moreover, in the proper treatment of different classes of penitents, 
impressing upon them the necessity of sweetness and charity, the danger of 
severity and harshness, and the importance of using to advantage their 
discretion in giving or withholding absolution in those cases where the 
church has left either course open to them. 


The sanctity of Alphonsus, and the wonders by which his preaching was 
attended, began to attract the notice of the entire kingdom, and, amongst 
others, of Cardinal Spinelli, who immediately fixed his eye upon him for 
promotion to the episcopacy. Shortly after, the Archbishopric of Palermo 
becoming vacant, the king determined upon appointing Alphonsus to that 
dignity, saying, “If the Pope appoint good bishops, I shall appoint still 
better.” Alphonsus, who, upon the mere suspicion of Cardinal Spinelli’s 
designs, had left his unfinished mission in Naples, was dreadfully alarmed 
when he heard of the king’s intention, and bestirred himself so vigorously to 
counteract it, that he did at length succeed, and was consoled by witnessing 
the appointment of another. But his joy was of short duration, and his 
escape from the burthen of the episcopacy proved to be nothing more than a 
reprieve; for the see of Sant’ Agata de’ Goti becoming vacant, he was 
nominated by the Pope himself to the care of that church. Alphonsus having 
recovered from the desolation into which he was thrown by the 
announcement of this intelligence, addressed a letter to the Pope, setting 
forth his unfitness for that high office, as well by reason of his infirm 
health, and advanced age, as of his spiritual unworthiness. The Holy Father 
upon receiving the letter of Alphonsus was deeply moved by the pathetic 
remonstrances of the saint; and, on the evening of the 14th of March, 
communicated to his Pro-auditor, Cardinal Negroni, his intention of 
allowing Alphonsus to decline the dignity; but, on the following morning, 
informed Cardinal Negroni, that God had inspired him during the night to 
have Alphonsus consecrated. The Pro-auditor then, by command of the 
Pope, wrote to Alphonsus, acquainting him with the determination of His 
Holiness, and put him upon his obedience. 

The companions of our Saint, in sore affliction at their approaching 
bereavement, and unwilling to lose his sweet and fatherly government, 
having assembled in chapter, confirmed him in the perpetual superior- 
generalship, empowering him at the same time to govern through one of his 
vicars, when he should find it necessary: and this decree, in order to its 
greater stability, they submitted to the sacred congregation of bishops and 
superiors of orders, by whom it was confirmed on the 25th of May, 1762. 

Alphonsus having accepted the episcopal office, through pure obedience, 
set out for Rome accompanied by Father Andrea Villani, a man of approved 
virtue. 


During his residence in Rome, notwithstanding his retired habits, and the 
scantiness of his retinue (a single servant), he was paid the most 
distinguished respect by generals of religious orders, bishops, princes, and 
cardinals. Almost every moment of his sojourn in the Eternal City he spent 
in austere watchings, disciplines to blood, constant adoration of the most 
holy Sacrament, and the exercise of acts of mercy. Having been at length 
formally declared bishop of Sant’ Agata de’ Goti, by the Sovereign Pontiff, 
in the secret consistory held on the 14th of June, 1762, Alphonsus was 
consecrated on the 20th of the same month, the third Sunday after 
Pentecost, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, in the Church of St. Mary Sopra 
Minerva, by Cardinal de Rossi, assisted by Monsignor Gorgoni, Archbishop 
of Emessa, and Monsignor Giordani, Archbishop of Nicomedia, governor 
of Rome. As soon as he had been consecrated, Alphonsus took leave of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, unwilling that he should be absent from his church a 
moment longer than was necessary. 

Upon his return to Naples, many persons of the highest distinction, as 
well as many of his former colleagues, endeavored to detain him there, and 
dissuade him from his precipitate journey to Sant’ Agata. which seemed to 
portend so constant a residence in that unwholesome town as would prove 
ruinous to his health. Their remonstrances, however, were ineffectual, and 
he set out on the 11th of July, accompanied by his brother Hercules, and 
Father Francis Margotto. His journey through the country was like the 
triumphal procession of a conqueror. He was met at every stage by 
reverential multitudes, and welcomed into Sant’ Agata by the citizens, and 
the chapter of the process. Having proceeded to the Church, he spent some 
time in adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, and then addressing the people 
in a moving strain gave them his benediction and the indulgence usual upon 
such occasions The very next morning he began the mission to the people, 
which he continued during eight days, giving each moming spiritual 
exercises to the clergy, secular and regular, as well as to the gentry; so that 
shortly after his arrival, the entire aspect of the city and diocess had 
undergone a most surprising and consoling change. 

Alphonsus, in the government of his diocess, simply carried out the 
principles which he had laid down in a book, entitled “Reflections useful to 
bishops in the government of their Churches,” and published before his 
elevation to the episcopacy. Though removed in body from his 


congregation, it ceased not to be directed by his spirit, as he was in constant 
communication with Father Villani, his Vicar-general, and the superiors of 
houses, continually exhorting and instructing them by letters full of unction 
and wisdom alike divine. His elevation to the episcopal dignity no wise 
prejudiced that eminent spirit of poverty by which he had _ been 
distinguished while residing with the congregation. His dress (invariably 
the habit of the congregation) was of the coarsest texture. He left the best 
apartments to his household clergy, occupying himself a couple of the most 
unpretending, and furnished in the meanest style, possessing, in fact, only 
some straw chairs, a table with an inkstand and a few books, a small 
wooden bedstead with a straw bed, and coarse sheets, some pictures of 
saints and one of our blessed Lady of good counsel, together with a little 
altar for the celebration of Mass, when his health should not permit him to 
go to the Cathedral. His table was originally very simple, and every day 
experienced new retrenchments, until it reached the standard of insipidity, 
which Alphonsus had laid out for it. His household resembled nothing so 
closely as a religious community, so regular were the hours of prayer, and 
silence, and meals, and religious converse. 

If Alphonsus, by reason of his pastoral cares, was unable to pray as much 
as he could have desired during the day time, he abridged to a mere nothing 
the hours of repose, spending the greater part of the night in meditation, or 
those appalling acts of penance which we have mentioned. The little time 
which he contrived to steal from his pastoral cares, or his devotions, he 
Spent not in recreation, but in writing, or dictating letters, or composing 
works for the good of souls, or reading spiritual or theological books. An 
application unintermitting as was his, could not, unless by miracle, fail to 
prejudice his health, and in addition to his other infirmities, he began to be 
afflicted with grievous headaches. But it mattered not, for even when 
obliged to go out in his carriage, he had his secretary to read a book to him, 
so that he contrived not to allow a single moment to pass unoccupied. And, 
lest by possibility a single imperfection should escape his notice, he 
appointed a discreet and pious priest to make him acquainted with anything 
he should observe in him, which might require correction. 

Alphonsus having fallen sick in Arienzo during one of his yearly 
visitations, had no sooner recovered his health sufficiently to travel, than he 
began to think of returning to Sant’ Agata, and the representations of his 


vicar-general regarding the unsafe condition of a portion of the palace, 
would have been ineffectual had not the doctors insisted upon his remaining 
where he was; the damp and insalubrious air of Sant’ Agata being 
peculiarly hurtful to one afflicted as he was with asthma. But neither his 
infirmities, nor his withdrawal from the usual seat of episcopal government, 
caused him to suspend for a day the instructions, private as well as public, 
which he was in the habit of giving his flock. He preached as usual on 
Sundays and holidays; and on Saturdays, in honor of the blessed Virgin; he 
continued to give missions, conduct retreats, and attend at conferences; in a 
word, he never permitted his health to interfere with the discharge of any of 
those duties which even holy bishops deem themselves justified in 
devolving upon others. He catechised in person the infants of both sexes, 
holding out, and awarding with his own hand, little prizes for their 
encouragement. He gave audience to persons of either sex, or any degree, 
who wished to consult him upon their wants and occasions, spiritual or 
temporal, but summarily dispatched all visits of mere compliment; and once 
a year made a visitation of half the diocess, so that he saw every portion of 
it once in two years. In travelling he rode upon an ass, or hired mule (his 
equipage he had early disposed of), and made use of no other conveyance, 
no matter how great his infirmities, or what the badness of the road. During 
the course of the visitation, he everywhere addressed the people, confirmed 
the children, and inspected the churches, even in the poorest and remotest 
districts; his household, his table, and his devotions, wherever he resided, 
being the same as in Sant’ Agata. To the sick of his entire diocess he was 
attentive, and not satisfied with relieving their wants when they thrust 
themselves upon him, took measure to discover such wants as might not 
have attracted his notice. In the administration of justice in his episcopal 
court, he was so assiduous and vigilant, and weighed so well both sides of 
the question, that there never was an appear from his decision to that of the 
Archiepiscopal Court of Benevento: and with regard to ecclesiastical 
privileges and immunities, though not so tried, he was full as unflinching an 
asserter of the church’s rights, as was St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

There were many things in the clergy requiring reformation, when our 
Saint came to the government of the diocess; and he effected a total change, 
at once so rapidly and noiselessly, that the people perceived it to be finished 
almost before they had perceived it to be in progress. To the canonries and 


other benefices in his gift, he collated none whose moral and intellectual 
fitness he had not ascertained; the moral, by personal experience, or strict 
investigation, and the intellectual, by what is technically termed, a 
“concursus,” Or an examination, properly speaking, of two or more 
candidates, but sometimes of one only. Nor was this strictness confined to 
his choice of dignitaries only, he was equally exact in the appointment of 
every priest who was to have the cure of souls, and sit in the tribunal of 
penance. The rules which he drew up for the conduct of his seminary were 
equally admirable with every other portion of his government; providing 
not only for the maintenance of discipline and piety within doors, but for 
the practice of piety by the students in their own homes during the vacation, 
at the close of which, if they meant to be readmitted, they should bring with 
them a certificate of their religious conduct, signed on oath by the parish 
priest. 

The regular clergy and conventuals of his diocess, men and women, 
claimed his most paternal attention. He did his utmost, and with the most 
perfect success, to improve the character of those peculiarly catholic 
institutions, especially such as were under the invocation of the Mother of 
God. His beautiful work entitled the “True Spouse of Jesus Christ, or the 
Nun Sanctified,” will be read with peculiar spiritual advantage by nuns, and 
with vast profit by any religious whosoever. 

If Alphonsus was attentive to the sanctification of the clergy and sacred 
virgins of his diocess. Oh! how zealously and unremittingly did he not labor 
for the simple faithful? Not satisfied with his continual preaching by word 
and example, or his yearly visitations, or the missions he gave in person, or 
those which he procured by inviting missionaries from other diocesses, or 
providing the people with virtuous and learned clergy; not satisfied with all 
this, he tracked vice and scandals to their strongholds. 

He exerted himself with the most astonishing activity to put down the 
absurd and atrocious practice of duelling, often personally interfering to 
present hostile meetings; and at length memorialing the king to put in force 
chose laws which had been directed against duelling in the kingdom of 
Naples. But there was no vice or scandal which he pursued and extirpated 
with so much zeal as that of immorality, in the more received and restricted 
sense. It would be impossible to enumerate all the licentious men and 
abandoned women whom he reclaimed, in very many cases by personal 


exertion, and often by judicious advice to the civil authorities, who always 
received it with respect by reason of the esteem in which they held the 
Saint. Knowing well however that poverty is often the most fatal incentive 
to vice, he procured honest employment for such young women as he had 
fears of, and respectable matches for others, giving them portions out of his 
own revenue. Some whom he reclaimed he sent to asylums of penance; and 
against those whom he could not reclaim, he called in the arm of the law. 
Carefully as Alphonsus provided for the spiritual wants of his flock, he 
was not less assiduous in ministering to their temporal necessities. He knew 
well that the man who has not bowels of compassion for his neighbor, 
cannot love God, and that the funds of the church are the patrimony of the 
poor. We have already seen how rigid was the economy of Alphonsus in his 
household concerns, and that this was produced partly by charity; but to 
whatever it was owing, the poor had all the benefit of it. So chary was he of 
the patrimony of the poor, as he called the revenues of his church, that he 
would not entertain his brother Hercules and his two children for more than 
three days, saying, that to entertain them longer than that would be to 
defraud the poor. His brother imagining that the revenues of the diocess 
were more than sufficient for the maintenance of Alphonsus, as a bishop, 
thought he would relinquish to him the pension which he enjoyed from the 
estate; but this Alphonsus declined, saying, that the proceeds of his diocess 
belonged to the poor, and that he required the income for his own support. 
He had an alms for every one who asked it, and summoned his vicar- 
general and others to the aid of his own zeal in discovering such as shame 
(so ill-consorted with penury) prevented from putting in their petitions with 
the others. Superannuated priests, old people of every description, widows 
with families, and more especially young maidens whose poverty might be 
the occasion of their fall, were the objects of his tenderest care. We have 
already mentioned his care of the sick; and it was at least equalled by his 
care of those in prison, both as concermed their spiritual and temporal 
wants. But all his other acts of love were outdone by one act of stupendous 
charity, in the year 1765, during which Italy was afflicted in a great and 
prevailing famine. As if in preparation for the disastrous season, Alphonsus, 
contrary to custom, had laid up a large store of corn, and as soon as the 
scarcity began to be felt, distributed it to the poor. After having expended 
his entire store, he wrote to every one of wealth and distinction, and more 


especially to his brother Hercules, to contribute to the relief of the starving 
population. He afterwards gave orders for the secret sale of the carriage and 
mules which his brother had presented to him, as well as of his pectoral 
cross, and the ring given him by Monsignor Ganini, substituting for them 
gilded things of trifling value. But, notwithstanding all his efforts, 
thousands remained unsupplied, and in the madness of their hunger, 
attacked the corporate officers; for whose safety Alphonsus has been known 
to expose his own life to the fury of the mob. 

Alphonsus had accepted the bishopric through pure obedience, and ever 
held it with fear and trembling; but after a time his advanced years and 
complicated infirmities raised grievous scruples in his mind upon the score 
of incapacity, inducing him to think of resigning his office into the hands of 
the Pope, and retiring with his permission to one of the houses of the 
congregation. Lest, however, as he said, “The cell to which he should retire, 
might be to him a hell in consequence of his having withdrawn from an 
office in which God wished him to remain,” he took counsel of learned and 
pious men, and finding them favorable to his resignation, applied to 
Clement XIII., who had appointed him, for his removal, and received for 
answer, that his name alone was sufficient for the well-ordering the diocess. 
He received tills answer with perfect submission to the will of God, as 
intimated to him by His Holiness; but after a time, his increasing infirmities 
awakening new scruples in his breast, and supplying him with new reasons 
for requesting the acceptance of his resignation, he applied to Clement XIV. 
and received for answer, that one prayer from his bed of pain would be 
more worth than a thousand visitations and disciplines to blood; for the 
Saint had put forward his inability to make the visitation of his diocess as a 
ground for his removal. 

Alphonsus again bowed in submission to the will of God, and it was to no 
purpose that his own scruples, or the representations of bishops his advisers, 
and others, solicited him to renew his application to that Pope. “If I apply,” 
he said, “my application will not be granted; we shall see what his 
successor will do for me,” an answer which almost tempted those who 
heard him to smile, Alphonsus being brought to the grave’s edge by 
infirmity and years, while the Pope was yet hale and vigorous. For five 
weary years after this did Alphonsus continue to govern his diocess, and 
break to his flock the bread of the divine word. Ascending the pulpit, his 


feeble step propped upon several supporters, his worn frame and drooping 
head moved every one to tears, but no sooner had he begun to speak, than 
he was renewed in youth and vigor; his nerves and sinews relaxed from 
their habitual rigidity, and he preached with all his natural vehemence and 
fervor. Upon leaving the pulpit, he relapsed into his former state. By order 
of the physicians, he was now obliged to procure a carriage and take an 
airing every day, together with eating meat in lent, and sundry other 
indulgences which mortified Alphonsus infinitely more than could have 
done the most grievous austerity. 

For thirteen years had Alphonsus borne the burthen of the episcopacy, 
when, on the 21st of September, 1774, being seated in his arm-chair, he fell 
into a tranquil slumber, which lasted not only that night, but during a 
portion of the next day, the servant having orders from the vicar-general not 
to disturb him. On the 22d, about one o’clock in the afternoon, he awoke, 
and pulled the bell. Seeing the attendants in tears, he inquired of them, what 
was the matter? and, on being told that he had not eaten or spoken for two 
days, “True,” he replied, “I have been to attend the Pope, who has just 
expired,” and, as shortly afterwards came to be known, the Pope had 
actually just expired at that very moment. 

Upon the earliest opportunity Alphonsus made application to Pius VI. for 
permission to retire from his office, and that Pontiff, although at first 
disposed to act as his predecessor had done, knowing that the bare presence 
of Alphonsus was enough to sanctify the diocess, was at length induced by 
the representations of many distinguished persons to accede, though (as he 
said with great sorrow, to the request of Alphonsus, and accept his 
resignation. 

Immediately that Alphonsus had received the welcome intelligence, 
“blessed be God,” he exclaimed, “who has removed a mountain from my 
breast;” and, in a few days after, having arranged all matters for his 
departure, left the diocess amid the lamentations of the entire flock, and 
directed his course towards San Michele de’ Pagni, where there was a house 
of his order. Having reached his destination, he humbly besought the fathers 
to receive him once more amongst them. As he ascended the stairs, leading 
to the choir, he repeated the “Gloria Patri,” and exclaimed, “how light is not 
now this cross upon my breast, which was so heavy when I first mounted 
the steps of the palace of Sant’ Agata!” Here he lived completely after the 


manner of the other fathers of the congregation, attending all the exercises 
where and when it was done by the rest of the community, and enjoying 
every distinction and indulgence, the carriage drives, the two apartments, 
the silver service, and the invalid fare by mere compulsion, and solely 
through obedience. For the rest, the Pope had given him permission to 
retain the portable altar in his chamber for his own use, and that of others, 
and had assigned him a pension of eight hundred ducats upon the diocess of 
Sant’ Agata, which occasioned him so many scruples, that he wrote 
concerning it to the Grand Penitentiary, who left the affair in the hands of 
the Saint’s confessor, and thus set him at ease. of this pension, however, the 
Saint appropriated barely what was necessary and distributed the rest 
amongst public mendicants, or private pensioners of his. For many years he 
continued to preach in several of the neighboring churches, and especially 
in the parish church of St. Michael, where his congregation was engaged in 
giving the mission. Upon one occasion during a season of terrible drought, 
wretchedly infirm as he was, he dragged himself along an entire street in a 
procession, with a halter about his neck, a crown of thorns upon his head, 
and his garments covered with ashes. He foretold to the people the happy 
result of the procession; and, it is useless to say, that the prediction was 
soon verified. During all this time he ceased not to compose works for the 
sanctification of souls—Amongst other works composed and published by 
him after his return to San Michele de’ Pagni, he gave to the world the book 
entitled, “Admirable Dispositions of Divine Providence, for the Salvation of 
the World, through means of Jesus Christ;” and dedicated it to Pius VI., 
who was pleased to acknowledge it as an especial favor, and compliment 
the blessed author in the loftiest, and, at the same time, most affectionate 
strain. But the health of Alphonsus, which had been all along declining, 
began rapidly to grow worse. From the 29th of November, 1779, he was 
unable to say Mass, and continued thenceforward to communicate in one 
kind; his manner of life being, in other respects, as before described. 
Indeed, we should rather say, that in proportion to the increase of his 
decrepitude and weakness, his abstemiousness and general spirit of 
mortification increased, and he certainly would have persevered in the use 
of that dreadful implement of penance, the discipline, to his last breath, had 
he not been forbidden by his confessor, and when obliged to part with it and 


its fellows, he ordered his lay-brother in attendance to throw into some 
sewer the box in which he used to keep them. 

On the 18th of July, 1787, in addition to his old complaints, he was 
attacked by a sharp fever, together with a terrible dysentery and retention of 
urine. These were symptoms so little to be mistaken, that, although he had 
been absolved three days before by Father Vincenzo Magaldi of the 
congregation, he confessed again to Father Lorenzo Negri of the 
congregation also, and after having received absolution, was released from 
all his usual anxiety, and broke forth into expressions of the liveliest joy and 
hope, the Lord being doubtless willing to console his servant by a foretaste 
of Paradise, for all that he had made him suffer during this life, and 
especially for the grievous temptations against faith, by which he had been 
assailed some time after his retirement from his diocess. His sufferings 
lasted for fourteen days, during which he was constantly engaged in acts of 
piety, keeping his eyes lovingly fixed upon the crucifix and image of the 
blessed Mother; confessing frequently, and communicating every day. 

The news of his mortal illness having been spread abroad, priests, secular 
as well as regular, and persons of the highest distinction, came from all 
parts to kiss his hand, bringing kerchiefs, and other things, to sanctify by 
contact with him, and preserve as relics. At length it become necessary for 
him to receive the sacrament of Extreme Unction, which he did with the 
most fervent acts of faith, hope, charity, resignation, and joy. On the 25th of 
the same month, he received the Blessed Sacrament as a viaticum; and 
when the time for communicating approached, every moment appeared 
intolerably long, and unable to contain himself, he incessantly exclaimed, 
give me the body of my Jesus—when will Jesus come to me?—when shall I 
possess him? His longings having been at length satisfied, he sunk into a 
long and deep meditation upon the love of Jesus in the most Holy 
Sacrament. 

Four days before his death he was seized with convulsions so violent as 
to deprive him of the use of speech. On the thirtieth day of the month, 
Father Villani not thinking it safe to give him the Viaticum, as he was afraid 
he should not be able to swallow, one of the fathers desired him to make a 
Spiritual communion, which he did, showing by his eyes and various signs, 
that he joined in the devout sentiments suggested by that father. On the day 
before his death, Monsignor Tafuri came to visit him, and seeing him so 


near his dissolution, reverently kissed his hand, and placed it on his head. 
On the day of his death, just before the commencement of his agony, upon 
hearing the names of Jesus and Mary, he opened his eyes and appeared 
somewhat to revive. What is even more surprising, on the night before his 
death, the image of the blessed Mother having been brought near his bed, he 
not only opened his eyes, but fixing them upon it, smiled sweetly, his 
countenance all radiant with delight. Whence we may all conclude, that the 
divine Mother blessed her holy client with one of those visits which it was 
his daily prayer to have at the hour of death, and which he so often held out 
to all who should be devout to Mary. 

Alphonsus straining the crucifix and image of most holy Mary to his 
breast, the brethren in tears and prayer around him, calmly and without 
struggle or contortion, breathed forth his blessed soul, on Tuesday, the 1st 
of August, 1787. 

On the 21st day of December, 1809, the venerable Pontiff Pius VII. 
issued the decree for the beatification of Alphonsus, and on the 26th of 
May, 1836, our Most Holy Father, Gregory, after having gone through the 
glorious proofs of his sanctity, vouchsafed to the Church by the Almighty, 
after the beatification of his servant, proceeded with the solemn ceremony 
of canonization. or enrolment amongst the saints. 


August 3 


The Invention of St. Stephen 


OR THE DISCOVERY OF HIS RELICS 


FROM THE AUTHENTIC RELATION OF LUCIAN, AND FROM ST. AUSTIN, EVODIUS, &C. 
SEE TILLEMONT, T. 2, P. 9. ORSI, L. 25. N. 118, T. 11. P. 218. FLEURY, L. 23, N. 22, T. 5, P. 425. 


This second festival, in honor of the holy protomartyr St. Stephen, was 
instituted by the Church on the occasion of the discovery of his precious 
remains. His body lay long concealed, whilst the glory of his sanctity shone 
both in heaven and on earth. The very remembrance of the place of his 
burial had been blotted out of the minds of men, and his relics lay covered 
under the ruins of an old tomb, in a place twenty miles from Jerusalem, 
called Caphargamala, that is, borough of Gamaliel, where stood a church 
which was served by a venerable priest named Lucian. In the year 415, in 
the tenth consulship of Honorius, and the sixth of Theodosius the Younger, 
on Friday, the 3d of December, about nine o’clock at night, Lucian was 
sleeping in his bed, in the baptistery, where he commonly lay, in order to 
guard the sacred vessels of the church. Being half awake, he saw a tall, 
comely old man, of a venerable aspect, with a long white beard, clothed in a 
white garment, edged with small plates of gold, marked with crosses, and 
holding a golden wand in his hand. This person approached Lucian, and 
calling him thrice by his name, bid him go to Jerusalem, and tell bishop 
John to come and open the tombs in which his remains, and those of certain 
other servants of Christ lay, that through their means God might open to 
many the gates of his clemency. Lucian asked his name. “I am,” said he, 
“Gamaliel, who instructed Paul the apostle in the law; and on the east side 
of the monument lieth Stephen who was stoned by the Jews, without the 
north gate. His body was left there exposed one day and one night, but was 
not touched by birds or beasts. I exhorted the faithful to carry it off in the 
night-time, which, when they had done, I caused it to be carried secretly to 
my house in the country, where I celebrated his funeral rites forty days, and 
then caused his body to be laid in my own tomb to the eastward. 


Nicodemus, who came to Jesus by night, lieth there in another coffin. He 
was excommunicated by the Jews for following Christ, and banished out of 
Jerusalem. Whereupon I received him into my house in the country, and 
there maintained him to the end of his life; after his death I buried him 
honorably near Stephen. I likewise buried there my son Abibas, who died 
before me at the age of twenty years. His body is in the third coffin which 
stands higher up, where I myself was also interred after my death. My wife 
Ethna, and my eldest son Semelias, who were not willing to embrace the 
faith of Christ, were buried in another ground, called Capharsemalia.” 
Lucian, fearing to pass for an impostor if he was too credulous, prayed, that 
if the vision was from God, he might be favored with it a second and a third 
time; and he continued to fast on bread and water. On the Friday following 
Gamaliel appeared again to him in the same form as before, and 
commanded him to obey. As emblems of the relics he brought and showed 
Lucian four baskets, three of gold and one of silver. The golden baskets 
were full of roses; two of white, and one of red roses; the silver basket was 
full of saffron of a most delicious smell. Lucian asked what these were. 
Gamaliel said, “They are our relics. The red roses represent Stephen, who 
lieth at the entrance of the sepulchre: the second basket Nicodemus, who is 
near the door; the silver basket represents my son Abibas, who departed this 
life without stain; his basket is contiguous to mine.” Having said this, he 
disappeared. Lucian then awaked, gave thanks to God, and continued his 
fasts. In the third week, on the same day, and at the same hour, Gamaliel 
appeared again to him, and with threats upbraided him with his neglect, 
adding, that the drought which then afflicted the world, would be removed 
only by his obedience, and the discovery of their relics. Lucian being now 
terrified, promised he would no longer defer it. 

After this last vision, he repaired to Jerusalem, and laid the whole affair 
before bishop John, who wept for joy, and bid him go and search for the 
relics, which the bishop concluded would be found under a heap of small 
stones which lay in a field near his church. Lucian said he imagined the 
same thing, and returning to his borough, summoned the inhabitants to meet 
the next day in the morning, in order to search under the heap of stones. As 
Lucian was going the morning following to see the place dug up, he was 
met by Migetius, a monk of a pure and holy life, who told him that 
Gamaliel had appeared to him, and bade him inform Lucian that they 


labored in vain in that place. “We were laid there,” said he, “at the time of 
our funeral obsequies, according to the ancient custom; and that heap of 
stones was a mark of the mourning of our friends. Search elsewhere, in a 
place called Debatalia. In effect,” said Migetius, continuing the relation of 
his vision, “I found myself of a sudden in the same field, where I saw a 
neglected ruinous tomb, and in it three beds adorned with gold; in one of 
them more elevated than the others, lay two men, an old man and a young 
one, and one in each of the others beds.” Lucian having heard Migetius’s 
report, praised God for having another witness of his revelation, and having 
removed to no purpose the heap of stones, went to the other Place. In 
digging up the earth here three coffins or chests were found, as above- 
mentioned, whereon were engraved these words in very large characters: 
Cheliel, Nasuam, Gamaliel, Abibas. The two first are the Syriac names of 
Stephen, or crowned, and Nicodemus, or victory of the people. Lucian sent 
immediately to acquaint bishop John with this. He was then at the council 
of Diospolis, and taking along with him Eutonius, bishop of Sebaste, and 
Eleutherius, bishop of Jericho, came to the place. Upon the opening of St. 
Stephen’s coffin the earth shook, and there came out of the coffin such an 
agreeable odor, that no one remembered to have ever smelt anything like it. 
There was a vast multitude of people assembled in that place, anong whom 
were many persons afflicted with divers distempers; of whom seventy-three 
recovered their health upon the spot. Some were freed from evil spirits, 
others cured of scrofulous tumors of various kinds, others of fevers, fistulas, 
the bloody flux, the falling-sickness, headaches, and pains in the bowels. 
They kissed the holy relics, and then shut them up. The bishop claimed 
those of St. Stephen for the church of Jerusalem, of which he had been 
deacon; the rest were left at Caphargamala. The protomartyr’s body was 
reduced to dust, excepting the bones, which were whole, and in their natural 
situation. The bishop consented to leave a small portion of them at 
Caphargamala; the rest were carried in the coffin with singing of psalms 
and hymns to the church of Sion at Jerusalem. At the time of this translation 
there fell a great deal of rain, which refreshed the country after a long 
drought. The translation was performed on the 26th of December, on which 
day the church hath ever since honored the memory of St. Stephen, 
commemorating the discovery of his relics on the third of August, probably 
on account of the dedication of some church in honor of St. Stephen, 


perhaps that of Ancona.22 The history of this miraculous discovery and 
translation, written by Lucian himself, and translated into Latin by Avitus, a 
Spanish priest (native of Braga, then living at Jerusalem, an intimate friend 
of St. Jerom), is published by the Benedictine monks in the appendix to the 
seventh tome of the works of St. Austin. This account is also attested by 
Chrysippus, an eminent and holy priest of the church of Jerusalem (whose 
virtue is highly commended by the judiclous author of the life of St. 
Euthymius); by Idatius and Marcellinus in their chronicles; by Basil, bishop 
of Seleucia, St. Austin,2“©® Bede, &c. It is mentioned by most of the 
historians, and in the sermons of the principal fathers of that age. St. 
Stephen’s body remained in the church of Sion till the empress Eudocia, 
wife of Theodosius the Younger, going a second time to Jerusalem in 444, 
built a stately church to God in his honor, about a furlong from the city, near 
the spot where he was stoned to death, into which she procured his body to 
be translated, and in which she was buried herself after her death, in 461. 
St. Austin22, speaking of the miracles of St. Stephen, addresses himself to 
his flock as follows, “Let us so desire to obtain temporal blessings by his 
intercession, that we may merit in imitating him those which are eternal.” 

Our corporal necessities were not the motive which drew our omnipotent 
Physician down from heaven, but the spiritual miseries of our souls. In his 
mortal life he restored many sick to their health, and delivered demoniacs, 
to give men a sensible proof of his divine power, and for an emblem that he 
came to relieve the spiritual miseries of our souls, and to put an end to the 
empire of the devil over them. In like manner, when through his servants he 
has bestowed corporal blessings on men, he excites our confidence in his 
mercy to ask through their intercession his invisible graces. We ought to 
pray for our daily bread, or all necessary supplies of our bodily necessities; 
but should make these petitions subordinate to the great end of our 
sanctification, and his divine honor, offering them under this condition, as 
we know not in temporal blessings what is most expedient for us. God 
offers us his grace, his love, himself: him we must make the great and 
ultimate end of all our requests to him. If some rich prince should engage 
himself to grant us whatever we should ask, it would be putting an affront 
upon him, if we confined our petition to pins or such trifles, as St. Teresa 
remarks. 


St. Nicodemus 


He was by sect a Pharisee, and passed for a master and doctor in Israel even 
when he was ignorant of the truths of eternal life. He seems to have been a 
senator of Jerusalem; for he is called a Jewish chief. The Pharisees were in 
general, by their pride, the most opposite of all others to the humility of the 
gospel. St. Nicodemus was an exception, and believed in Christ.2®8 At 
first, something of a secret opinion of his own wisdom and learning, which 
it is so hard and so rare a thing for men to be perfectly divested of seems to 
have been an obstacle to his opening his heart perfectly to the grace of his 
conversion. To humble him, Christ explained to him the mystery of 
regeneration by baptism, which Saint Nicodemus did not understand, 
though it was expressed in the prophets. Our merciful Redeemer reproached 
him for his ignorance. St. Nicodemus, far from being offended at the 
reproof, received it with such humility, and was so confounded within 
himself, that perfecting these dispositions, Christ conducted him into the 
paths of true virtue. He returned to Jesus from time to time; defended him 
openly against the Pharisees,2“°2 assisted at his burial, and embalmed his 
sacred body with rich spices.22 Having been turned out of the synagogue 
by the Jews for believing in Christ, he retired to St. Gamaliel at his country 
house, and died there, as St. Austin22©! and Photius testify from the Acts of 
the Invention of St. Stephen’s relics. 


St. Gamaliel 


He was of the sect of the Pharisees, and a doctor of the law, in the highest 
reputation at Jerusalem. St. Paul recommended himself to the Jews by 
saying that he had been his scholar.2“64 When the Jews were deliberating to 
put the apostle to death, St. Gamaliel prevented such a resolution, and 
indirectly showed the Christian religion to be the work of God; yet this he 
did with so much prudence as not to incur any suspicion. Though he had not 
then embraced the faith, his conversion was more early than that of St. Paul, 
as St. Chrysostom assures us.2/62 Having buried St. Stephen at his own 
estate, twenty miles from Jerusalem, he was afterward himself interred in 
the same sepulchre, and discovered his relics to Lucian, in a vision, in 415, 
as was related above. 


St. Walthen or Waltheof, C. 


ABBOT OF MELROSS 


He was second son of Simon, earl of Huntingdon, and Maud, daughter to 
Judith the niece of William the Conqueror, who was married to Waltheof, 
the powerful earl of Northumberland, grandson to the warlike earl of 
Siward, in his time the bulwark of his country. Walthen, the son of Siward, 
was the valiant count and governor of Northumberland, and part of 
Yorkshire, when the Norman conquered England, eminent for his martial 
exploits and much more for his devotion, immense charities, and all heroic 
Christian virtues. The Conqueror suspecting him to favor the exiled Saxon 
family which had taken sanctuary in Scotland, treacherously invited him to 
court as if it had been to honor him; then cast him into prison, and caused 
him to be beheaded at Winchester. The constancy, piety, and resignation 
with which he received his death, procured him the title of a martyr among 
the people. His body was buried in Saint Guthlake’s church at Croyland, 
and afterward, upon the evidence of miracles wrought at his tomb, of which 
a history was compiled and kept in that abbey, was taken up and deposited 
behind an altar in that church, as Fordun relates. He left only one child, the 
countess Maud, who was married to Simon, earl of Huntingdon, by whom 
she had two sons, Simon and Walthen. In their infancy it was the pastime of 
Simon to build towers and castles, but Walthen’s to build churches and 
monasteries of paper and wood. When grown up the elder brother Simon 
inherited his father’s martial disposition together with his titles; but 
Walthen, from his cradle, discovered the strongest inclinations to piety and 
was humble, modest, mild, obedient, beneficent, prudent, and devout much 
beyond his years. The first impressions of these virtues, together with a 
great esteem of angelical purity, he received from his pious mother Maud, 
who, after the death of her first husband, was given in marriage by king 
Henry I. to David, the most religious king of Scotland, and the worthy son 
of St. Margaret. Walthen followed his mother to that court, where he 


contracted an intimate friendship with Saint Aelred, in whose heart our 
Saint sowed the first seeds of his perfect conversion from the world. The 
good king was charmed with the virtues of his son-in-law, gave him on all 
occasions marks of his particular affection, and took great delight in his 
company. 

The young nobleman was too steadfastly grounded in the maxims of 
humility and mortification to be seduced by the flatteries of the world; and 
the smiles of fortune served only to make him the more apprehensive of its 
dangers. To fence his heart against these illusions, and the contagion of the 
air which he breathed in the world, he was solicitous to put on the armor of 
God, that he might be able to resist all assaults, watch against the secret 
insinuations of a worldly spirit, and stand in all things perfect. Loving and 
valuing only heavenly things, and being always fervent in the exercise of 
good works, he seemed to be carried with wings in the path of every virtue. 
Whatever he did he used to say to himself, “What will this avail me to 
eternal life?” Such was his ardor for prayer, that he found opportunities to 
practise it in those very circumstances which often make others forget it. 
When he went out a hunting with the king, his majesty would himself 
present him with a bow and quiver; but Walthen, giving them to some 
servant or other person, and withdrawing from the company into the wood, 
used to hide himself in some secret place amidst the thickets, and there 
employ the day in prayer, holy meditation, or reading some pious book 
which he carried in his pocket. The king having one day surprised him in 
this employment, told the queen at his return that her son was not a man of 
this world; for he could find no amusement or satisfaction in any of its 
diversions. By the strictest temperance, the assiduous mortification of his 
will and senses, and a constant watchfulness over his heart, supported by a 
life of prayer he kept his passions in due subjection, and enjoyed a happy 
tranquillity within himself, in the constant and uniform pursuit of virtue. 

His purity he carried unsullied by the least stain from his birth into the 
heavenly paradise. A subtle assault which was made upon him against him 
virtue, contributed to disgust him entirely with the world. A certain lady of 
the first rank at court was fallen in love with him, and not daring to discover 
her passion, she sought to gain his heart insensibly. With this view she sent 
him one day a present of a rich gold ring in which the stone was a diamond 
of extraordinary value. Walthen received it as a civility without any further 


meaning, and innocently put the ring on his finger. Hereupon one of the 
courtiers said, “Walthen begins to have some regard for the ladies.” This 
reflection made the saint sensible of the snare, and of the tendency of such 
presents. He therefore immediately went out of the room, and to prevent the 
danger of any temptation ensuing, pulled off the ring, and threw it into a 
great fire, thus gaining a double victory over impurity, and a vain affection 
to worldly toys. This accident made him stand more upon his guard against 
the very shadow of dangers; and the consideration of the snares of the 
world, and of the unprofitableness on many of his moments in it, led him to 
a resolution of taking shelter in a monastery. 

To be removed from the distracting visits of friends, and from the 
neighborhood of the court, he left Scotland, and made his religious 
profession among the regular canons of St. Austin, in St. Oswald’s 
monastery at Nostel, near Pontefract, in Yorkshire. Here he lived concealed 
from the world, in the company of his crucified Jesus, humbling himself so 
much the lower in proportion as he had been exalted above others in the 
world. Kings and the great ones of the world were astonished at his 
humility; but his colleagues in a religious state were more surprised to see 
one come out of a court already perfect in the maxims of the cross. He was 
after some time promoted to the holy order of priesthood; and, agreeably to 
his inclinations, always to attend the altar, was appointed sacristan. He was 
soon after, against his will, chosen prior of Kirkham, a numerous house of 
that Order in the same county. Considering the obligations he then lay under 
for the sanctification of others as well as for his own, in this dignity he 
redoubled his fervor in the practice of austerity, regularity, and every virtue. 
Nothing appeared in him more remarkable than his devotion, and the 
abundance of tears with which his prayers were usually accompanied, 
especially when he was celebrating the divine mysteries. In saying mass 
one Christmas-day, after the consecration of the bread, he was ravished in 
the contemplation of that divine mystery of God made man, and melting 
into tears of love and tender devotion, was favored with a wonderful vision. 
The divine Word, who on that day had made himself visible to mankind by 
his nativity, was pleased to manifest himself not only to the eyes of faith, 
but also to the corporal eyes of his servant. The holy man saw in his hands, 
not the form of bread, but a most amiable infant of ravishing beauty, 
stretching out its hands as if it had been to embrace him, and looking upon 


him with a most gracious countenance: in which vision the saint finding 
himself penetrated with unspeakable sweetness and heavenly delights, paid 
a thousand adorations to that divine infant whom he could not sufficiently 
love. When he had laid down the host on the altar he saw only the 
sacramental form. He could never after remember this favor without tears 
of sensible joy, sweetness, and love. The saint disclosed this favor only to 
his confessarius, who after his death told it to several others, and confirmed 
his testimony that he received the account from the saint himself with an 
oath. The author says he himself heard it from the mouth of this 
confessarius, and also from divers Cistercian monks both at Melross and at 
Holm-Coltrum.24 Whilst a canon of Kirkham was saying mass, a spider 
fell into the chalice. The prior being called made the sign of the cross over 
the chalice, then bid the priest drink it; which he did without receiving any 
harm, or feeling any repugnance.22 

Walthen, moved by the great reputation of the Cistercian Order, was very 
desirous to embrace it: in which resolution he was encouraged by the advice 
of his friend St. Aélred, then abbot of Rievalle. Accordingly our saint took 
the habit of that Order at Wardon, a Cistercian convent in Bedfordshire. The 
regular canons, who both loved and honored him, used all endeavors to 
retain him among them. Earl Simon, the saint’s brother, alleging that the 
austerities of this latter Older were too severe for his tender constitution, 
employed both the secular and ecclesiastical power to oblige him to quit it, 
and even threatened to destroy the monastery if he remained in it. The 
monks therefore sent the saint to Rievalle, their mother-house in Yorkshire, 
that he might be further out of the earl’s reach. During the year of his 
novitiate St. Walthen suffered much more from a most grievous interior trial 
than he had done from the persecutions of his kindred, or of the canons of 
Kirkham; but from these afflictions his pure soul reaped infinite spiritual 
advantages; for St. John Climacus observes,2°° that God prepares souls for 
his choicest graces by interior crosses, by which all earthly dross in their 
affections is most perfectly purged, their constancy is put to the test, and 
occasions are afforded them for the exercises of the most difficult and 
heroic virtues. It was thus by an effect of the divine mercy, that the saint fell 
into a state of spiritual dryness, and interior desolation and darkness of soul. 


Though the canons allow a religious man to pass from one Order to 
another that is more perfect and austere, he began, nevertheless, to be 
perplexed with scruples and anxious fears whether he ought not rather to 
have remained in his first vocation, and whether the extraordinary 
austerities of this new Order were not above his strength. His body seemed 
to sink under the weight of his watchings, fasts, and labor, every exercise 
seemed heavy and grievous, his soul was drowned in bitterness, and he 
seemed in vain to seek comfort and strength by prayer. Had the enemy 
prevailed over him by this means to become more remiss in that holy 
exercise, the saint would have sunk under the trial; but notwithstanding the 
bitterness and heaviness with which he was overwhelmed so as to seem to 
himself almost incapable of prayer, the divine grace supported and directed 
him still to persevere, and even to redouble his fervor in continually laying 
before the eyes of his heavenly Father, the God of all Consolation, the 
anguish of his heart, and his earnest desires to raise up his soul to praise and 
love him, with his faithful servants, and to implore his mercy, though of all 
creatures the most unworthy. Nevertheless his fears and inward darkness 
and agonies continued still to increase; but after a long conflict with this 
painful enemy, in great anguish of soul, he one day cast himself on the 
ground, as he had often done, to pray with the utmost earnestness, and in 
that posture poured forth a flood of tears, begging of God that he would 
vouchsafe to direct him that he might follow his holy will, to which he had 
always desired to consecrate himself without reserve. He no sooner rose 
from his prayer, but he found the thick mists of darkness, which had 
overwhelmed his mind, scattered, and his soul suddenly filled with light, 
fervor, and an inexpressible holy joy, in which he sung the praises of the 
divine mercy with an interior jubilation which seemed to give him, in some 
degree, a foretaste of the joys of the blessed. From that moment he found 
the yoke of the Lord sweet and easy, and used to repeat that saying of St. 
Bernard, that worldlings who thought the austerities of devout persons hard, 
saw their crosses but saw not the interior unction of the Holy Ghost by 
which they are made light.2“©4 Neither do they know the strength or wings 
which the fervor of divine love gives to the soul, nor the vigor and comfort 
with which the view and hope of an immortal crown inspires her. 


Walthen, four years after his profession, was chosen Abbot of Melross, a 
great monastery in the marches of Scotland, on the river Tweed, for some 
time the burying-place of the noble family of Douglas. The saint took upon 
him this charge with great reluctance, and only because he was compelled 
by obedience. In correcting others he tempered severity with sweetness, so 
as to make them love the correction itself, and to gain their heart to their 
duty. After the person had done penance for a fault, he would never suffer it 
to be any more mentioned, saying this was to act a worse part than that of 
the devils, who forget our sins when they have been wiped away by sincere 
repentance. In hearing confessions he often, out of tender compassion, wept 
abundantly over the penitent, and by moving words softened the hearts of 
the most hardened sinners to compunction and tears. If he perceived that he 
was fallen into the smallest failing of inadvertence he had recourse 
immediately to the remedy of confession, accused himself of it with many 
tears, and caused another severely to discipline his bare shoulders, often to 
blood. By the continual exercises of penance, and deep compunction, he 
endeavored always to obtain the grace by which his soul might be cleansed 
more and more perfectly, that he might at prayer present himself without 
spot before God, who is infinite purity and infinite sanctity, and whose eyes 
cannot bear the least iniquity or uncleanness. Yet a certain cheerfulness and 
Spiritual joy always shone on his pale countenance. His words were 
animated with a divine fire, and sweet unction, by which they penetrated 
the hearts of those that heard him; his voice was sweet and soft, but weak 
and low, which was owing to the feebleness of his body, and to his 
assiduous singing of psalms, which was usually accompanied with many 
tears. He founded the monastery of Kylos in Scotland, and that of Holm- 
Coltrum in Cumberland. By his great alms he supported the poor of the 
whole country round his abbey to a considerable distance. In a famine 
which happened in 1154, about four thousand poor strangers came and 
settled in huts near Melross, for whom he provided necessary sustenance 
for several months. He sometimes induced his monks to content themselves 
with half their pittances of bread, in order to supply the poor. He twice 
multiplied bread miraculously, and sometimes gave away at once all the 
cattle and sheep that belonged to his monastery. 

His humility and love of holy poverty appeared in all his actions. In 
travelling he would carry the baggage of his companions, and sometimes 


that of servants. He went once to wait on king Stephen in England, about 
certain affairs of his community, carrying a bundle on his back. His brother 
Simon, who was with the king, was moved with indignation at the sight, 
and said to his majesty, “See how this brother of mine, and cousin to your 
majesty, disgraces his family.” “Not so,” said the king; “but if we 
understand what the grace of God is, he does us and all his kindred a very 
great honor.” He readily granted all the saint desired, begged his blessing, 
and after his departure expressed how much he was moved by his example 
to a contempt of the world for the love of God. In 1154 Walthen was chosen 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s; but by his tears and repeated assurances that 
the weight of such a burden would in a short time put an end to his life, he 
prevailed with his superior St. Aélred not to oblige him by his command to 
accept that dignity. Our saint cured many sick by his prayers, but studied 
always to disguise whatever appeared miraculous. He was favored with 
frequent visions and ecstasies. In one of these, whilst he was praying with 
ardent sighs that he might be so happy speedily to behold the King of kings 
manifested in his beauty and glory, and admitted to praise him, with his 
whole heart, in the company of all the saints, he saw the heavens opened, 
and God discovered to him the bright thrones in which his saints are seated 
in that kingdom which he had prepared for them from the beginning. The 
saint, who never ceased to excite in his monks the desire and expectation of 
eternal life, in order to encourage them in their penitential courses, in one of 
those exhortations mentioned this vision in the third person as of another; 
but at last by surprise spoke in the first person; which he no sooner 
perceived, but, cutting his discourse short, he withdrew with many tears, 
much afflicted for the word which had escaped him. The possession of God 
was he object of his longing and earnest desires night and day; and these 
were more vehement in the time of consolations than amidst crosses and in 
adversity. The contemplation of that day which would drown him in the 
boundless ocean of eternal joy, was the comfort and support of his soul 
during his last tedious and lingering illness, in which he bore great pains 
with the most edifying silence and patience. Having exhorted his brethren 
to charity and regular discipline, and received the last sacraments, lying on 
sackcloth and ashes, he calmly gave up his soul to God on the 3d of August, 
1160. His body was found uncorrupt thirteen, and again forty-eight years 
after his death. Several miracles wrought by his relics and intercession are 


recorded by the authors of his life. His name occurs in the English 
Calendars, and in those of his Order. See his authentic life written by a 
disciple, extant in the Bollandists. See also Manriquez in the Annals of his 
Order, and Le Nain, t. 2. John de Fordun, Scoti-chronicon,1. 6, c. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, &c. t. 3. 


August 4" 


St. Dominic, Confessor 


FOUNDER OF THE FRIAR PREACHERS 


From the Chronicle of the Origin of this Order, compiled by B. Jordan, of 
Saxony; also from the five lives of this saint, all written by contemporary 
grave authors, namely F. Theodoric of Apolda, Constantine bishop of 
Orvieto, Bartholomew bishop of Trent, F. Humbert, and Nicholas Trevet. 
See his life, elegantly compiled by F. Touron; likewise F. James Echard, the 
learned French Dominican, De Script Ord. S. Dominici, t. 1. Mamachi, &c. 


A. D. 1221. 


St. Dominic was born, in 1170, at Calaruega, anciently called Calaroga, in 
Old Castille, in the diocese of Osma. He was of the illustrious house of the 
Guzmans, which has been frequently ennobled by alliances with divers 
royal families, and which still flourishes divided into several branches, of 
which some are grandees of the first class, as the dukes of Medina Sidonia, 
and of Medina de las Torres; the marquises of Azdales, of Monte Alegre, 
&c. the counts of Niebla, of Olivares, &c. The duke of Medina-Sidonia, 
who is chief of this noble house, is acknowledged patron of the whole 
Order of St. Dominic. This honorable pedigree of our saint has been 
demonstrated by Echard,24® Touron,2“2 and Bremond,2“ from the 
archives of Bologna drawn up in the saint’s life-time, and from other 
undoubted monuments of the same age in which he lived; though a 
Christian derives his true nobility from his spiritual regeneration and grace, 
and it is the chief glory of the saints that they despised all worldly 
advantages for Christ. St. Dominic’s father was called Felix of Guzman, 
and his mother was Jane of Asa, which family continues still in a 
flourishing condition in Spain. Their eldest son, Antony, was a priest, and 
devoted himself to the service of the poor in a hospital, in which 
employment he died in the odor of sanctity. Mames, the second, embraced 
our saint’s Order, and followed him in his missions. Dominic was the third, 


and had younger brothers. His mother, whilst she was with child of him, 
dreamed that she brought forth a whelp which carried in its mouth a burning 
torch, with which it set the whole world on fire. After his birth, it was her 
first care to procure him speedily the grace of baptism, in which sacrament 
he received the name of Dominic, in honor of a holy abbot called Dominic 
of Silos. By her early instructions he was taught happily to turn the first 
dawning of his reason towards his Creator. Such was his fervor in his 
childhood, that he accustomed himself to rise often in the night to pray, and, 
leaving his soft bed, used to take his rest lying on the hard boards. His uncle 
by the mother, the holy archpriest of Gumiel, was his first preceptor. He 
assisted with this uncle at all the divine offices; and the rest of his time 
which his studies and other necessary duties left free, he devoted entirely to 
private prayer, serious or pious reading, and charitable employments; 
spending none of his moments in the usual amusements of youth, which yet 
may be sanctified by moderation and a good intention, inasmuch as some 
exercise is necessary in that tender age to maintain the vigor both of the 
body and mind. 

The saint at fourteen years of age was sent to the public schools of 
Palentia, which were soon after transferred to Salamanca, where the 
university, which is the most famous and best provided in all Spain, was 
erected in the middle of the thirteenth century. Dominic here laid in a solid 
stock of learning, and became a great proficient in rhetoric, philosophy, and 
divinity. He was well versed in the knowledge of the holy scriptures and 
fathers. Instructed by the oracle of the Holy Ghost that the spirit of the Lord 
rests only on chaste souls, he watched with the utmost attention over his 
heart, and its avenues, which are the senses; these he kept in constant 
subjection by austere mortification. Always walking in the presence of God 
he made his conversation even with the virtuous very short. Boards or the 
floor were the only bed on which he took his rest. The death of his mother 
was a sensible affliction to him, but he improved it to a more perfect 
disengagement of his heart from the world. From her example he had 
learned a tender devotion to the holy Mother of God, and an extraordinary 
affection for the poor; to assist whom, in a famine, he not only gave all his 
money and goods, but sold even his books and his own writings and 
commentaries. This was in the twenty-first year of his age. So heroic a 
charity touched the hearts of all the masters, scholars, and citizens; the latter 


opened their granaries, and the former emptied their purses to supply the 
necessitous. Thus Dominic, yet a scholar, became by his example a 
preacher to his masters. The charity with which his heart was moved 
towards all that were in distress seemed to have no bounds. A poor woman 
one day begged of him with many tears and alms to redeem her brother who 
was made a slave by the Moors. The saint’s heart seemed rent with 
compassion, and having already given away all his money to others, he said 
to her, “I have neither gold nor silver; but am able to work. Offer me to the 
Moor in exchange for your brother. I am willing to be his slave.” The 
woman, astonished at such a proposal, durst not accept it; but Dominic’s 
charity was not less before God. As soon as he had finished his studies and 
taken his degrees, he explained the holy scriptures in the schools, and 
preached the word of God to the people at Palentia with wonderful 
reputation and success. Every one looked upon the man of God as an oracle, 
consulted him in all doubts, whether of learning or of conscience, and 
acquiesced in his decisions. 

Azebedo, a zealous pastor, being made bishop of Osma in 1198, reformed 
his chapter, introducing into it regular canons of St. Austin, and invited St. 
Dominic, who was a native of his diocess, to accept a canonry. The disciple 
of Jesus Christ, believing that he heard the voice of God himself in that of 
his pastor, left Palentia, and received the habit of the regular canons, being 
then twenty-eight years old.27! Blessed Jordan, who was familiarly 
acquainted with St. Dominic, informs us, that the holy canon had no sooner 
taken possession of his prebend, than he began to shine as a bright star in 
the church of Osma. He practised all the austerities of the ancient fathers of 
the desert, and attained to that purity of heart and perfect disengagement 
from creatures which made up the character of those great saints. He read 
the conferences of Cassian, and made them the rule of his conduct. Whilst 
he thus labored to make his own soul pleasing to God, the fire of divine 
love was daily more and more enkindled in his breast, and he was 
consumed with an ardent zeal for the salvation of infidels and sinners. To 
move the divine mercy to regard them with pity, he spent often whole 
nights in the church at prayer, watering the steps of the altar with abundance 
of tears, in which he was heard to sigh and groan before the Father of 
mercy, in the earnestness and deep affliction of his heart; never ceasing to 


beg with the greatest ardor, the grace to gain some of those unhappy souls 
to Christ. He studied to conceal from the eyes of men as much as possible 
the holy severity with which he treated his own body; but its effects 
appeared sensibly in the decay of his strength. His bishop therefore ordered 
him to mix a little wine with the water which he drank. He still found 
means to redouble the macerations of his flesh, as he saw the loss of souls 
and the offences of God multiplied by the growth of heresy and impiety. 
Since the reformation of the chapter, the titles and offices of dean and 
provost were changed into those of prior and subprior. The bishop himself 
was prior and St. Dominic subprior, or the immediate head and superior of 
that body. He also assisted his prelate in the government and reformation of 
the whole diocess, and preached in it assiduously with incredible zeal and 
fruit during five years. 

Alphonsus IX. king of Castille, chose the bishop of Osma to go 
ambassador into La Marche to negotiate a match between the daughter of 
the earl of that country, and his son prince Ferdinand. Some take this La 
Marche for a province in the north of Germany or in Sweden; others for the 
territory of that name in Limosin in France. The bishop took Dominic with 
him. In their way they passed through Languedoc, which was then filled 
with the abominations of the heresy of the Albigenses. He in whose house 
they lodged at Toulouse was tainted with it. St. Dominic, pierced to the 
heart with compassion for the unhappy condition of his soul, in that one 
night made him a perfect convert. The treaty of marriage being concluded, 
the ambassadors returned to Spain; but were sent back with a sumptuous 
equipage to conduct the princess thither. They arrived at her father’s house 
only to assist at the melancholy ceremony of her funeral. Being desirous to 
devote themselves to labor for the conversion of souls deprived of the light 
of faith, they sent back their equipage into Spain, and went themselves to 
Rome to ask of pope Innocent III. leave either to stay in Languedoc to labor 
among the Albigenses, or to go to preach the gospel to the infidels in the 
north. His holiness, charmed with their zeal and virtue, exhorted them 
rather to choose the neighboring harvest, and to oppose a heresy which 
threatened the Church with the utmost fury. The holy bishop begged he 
might be allowed to resign his episcopal see in Spain. This his holiness 
would not consent to, but gave him leave to stay two years in Languedoc. In 
their return they made a visit of devotion to Citeaux, a place then renowned 


for the sanctity of the monks that inhabited it. They arrived at Montpellier 
towards the end of the year 1205, where they met several Cistercian abbots, 
who were commissioned by the pope to oppose the reigning heresies. The 
archbishop and Dominic proposed that, to labor with success, they ought to 
employ persuasion and example rather than terror; and that their preachers 
should imitate the poverty of Christ and the apostles, travelling on foot, 
without money, equipage, or provisions. The abbots readily came into the 
proposal, and sent away their horses and servants.2242 These missionaries 
saw the dangers and difficulties that attended their undertaking, but they 
were persuaded they should be abundantly recompensed for all they could 
suffer, if they could be so happy as to become instrumental in rescuing one 
soul from the slavery of sin, or to lay down their life in such a cause. The 
prodigious growth of impiety in that country, and the obstinacy of the 
disease moved them to compassion, but did not terrify them, though the 
evils seemed extreme. The heretics, not content to fill their own country 
with terror and desolation, overran several other provinces in troops of four, 
five, or eight thousand men, pillaged the countries, and massacred the 
priests, flaying some alive and scourging others to death; in plundering the 
churches, they broke and profaned the sacred vessels, and sacrilegiously 
converted the ornaments of the altars into women’s clothes. King Philip 
Augustus cut in pieces ten thousand of these banditti in the province of 
Berri, they having penetrated into the very centre of his kingdom.222 
Dominic undertook to stem the torrent by his feeble voice; and God was 
pleased to make his preaching the instrument of his grace to strike the 
rocks, to open the uncircumcised ears, and to soften the hardened hearts of 
many which even the thunder of a St. Bernard had not been able to move. 
The conversion of many most obstinate sinners may be regarded as the 
greatest of our saint’s miracles. 

The first conference of the missionaries with the heretics was held in a 
borough near Montpellier, and lasted eight days; during which, each day 
several remarkable conversions were wrought. The apostolic men preached 
after this eight days at Beziers, where they gained several, though the far 
greater number shut their ears against the Catholic faith. Diego and 
Dominic proceeded thence to Carcassone and Montreal. At this last place 
they disputed during fifteen days with the four chiefs of the Albigensian 


sect, by which conference a hundred and fifty persons were brought over to 
the truth. St. Dominic drew up in writing a short exposition of the Catholic 
faith, with proofs of each article from the New Testament. This writing he 
gave to the heretics to examine. Their ministers and chiefs, after much 
altercation about it, agreed to throw it into the fire, saying, that if it burned, 
they would regard the doctrine which it contained as false. Being cast thrice 
into the flames it was not damaged by them. Nevertheless only one officer 
that was present, and afterward publicly attested the miracle, was converted 
by it. This, Peter of Vaux-Sernay2/ assures us he heard St. Dominic 
himself relate. At Fanjaux the bishop and St. Dominic were me by Arnold, 
abbot of Citeaux, and twelve other abbots, and another great disputation 
was there held with the heretics before arbitrators. The judges and ministers 
here proposed to cast the same writing of St. Dominic into the fire. All 
present agreed to this trial, and a great fire being made in the middle of the 
company, it was again thrice thrown into it, and as often taken but without 
receiving any damage. This miracle is recorded by Jordan, and by the 
ancient writers of St. Dominic’s life; and Theodoric of Apolda, Bernard 
Guidonis, and F. Humbert, expressly assure us that this miracle at Fanjaux 
must not be confounded with the like which had been wrought before at 
Montreal. This latter was performed in the castle of Raymund Durfort, 
whose posterity built in it a chapel in honor of St. Dominic, and gave this 
castle to his Order.22 The fruit of this public miracle was the conversion 
of great numbers of heretics of both sexes. 

St. Dominic saw with grief that many children of Catholic parents, for 
want of the means of procuring a proper education, were neglected in their 
youth, or fell into the hands of those that corrupted their morals or their 
faith. To cut off the source of this fatal disorder, being assisted by the 
liberalities of several bishops, he founded the numerous nunnery of our 
Lady of Prouille, near Fanjaux, in 1206, which he put under the rule of St. 
Austin, adding certain particular constitutions, which were approved by 
Gregory IX. This house became a sanctuary to many ladies who desired to 
find a secure retreat from the corruption of the world, and a nursery of 
religion and piety for those who were afterward to encounter its dangers. 
This monastery is regarded to this day as the chief or mother-house of all 
the nuns of this Order. In 1207 a great conference was opened between the 


Catholic preachers and the heretics, in the palace of Raymund Roger, count 
of Foix, who treated both parties in their turns at his table. His countess and 
one of his sisters followed the Waldenses; his other sister adhered to the 
Albigenses. The issue of this disputation was the conversion of a great 
number of heretics of distinction, and of him who had been appointed judge 
or arbitrator, a man of learning, who had been a warm abettor of the sect of 
the Albigenses. After this conference the Cistercians returned to their 
monasteries, and the holy bishop of Osma to his diocess, the two years 
allowed him by the pope being almost expired. The heretics themselves had 
a great opinion of his sanctity, and called him one of the predestinate. He 
died soon after his arrival at Osma. 

He had been almost two years superior of the mission in Languedoc, in 
which charge, at his departure, he appointed St. Dominic his successor, to 
whom pope Innocent III. confirmed the same in 1207. The saint, vested 
with this authority, established wholesome regulations to be observed by the 
zealous preachers who labored with him. Some date from this time, but 
improperly, the institution of his Order. The murder of the pope’s legate, 
Peter of Castelnau or Chateauneuf, who was assassinated by a servant of the 
count of Toulouse and another ruffian, on the 15th of January, 1208, and 
other outrages committed by the heretics, set all Christendom in a flame, 
and an army was set on foot to extirpate the authors of these violences. St. 
Dominic had no share in those transactions, and made use of no other arms 
to repulse injuries than those of meekness and patience. He never 
complained of any affronts or evils which he received, courageously 
encountered every danger wherever the good of souls called him, being 
desirous to glorify God by shedding his blood in his cause if called to such 
a happiness, and he studied only to procure all the good in his power to 
those who hated and persecuted him. A certain heretic, who was unknown 
to the saint, offered himself one day to be his guide; but led him through 
rough ways over stones and briers, so that the saint’s feet were much 
wounded, for he always walked barefoot. The meekness with which 
Dominic received the affront, and the joy with which he comforted his 
treacherous guide when he saw him in confusion, calling his blood the 
subject of his triumph, so moved the heretic that he became a Catholic. At 
another time the heretics posted two assassins to murder the saint, at a place 
between Prouille and Fanjaux, which to this day, from that black attempt, 


retains the name of Al siccari, but be escaped their hands. Afterward some 
of that party asked the saint what he would have done if he had met them: 
“T would have thanked God,” said he, “and would have begged as a favor 
that my blood might have been let out drop by drop, and my limbs lopt off 
one by one, to prolong my torments, and enhance my crown;” with which 
answer his enemies were exceedingly affected.2”® A poor man, infected 
with the heresy of the Albigenses, confessed the abominations of that sect, 
but declared he could not abandon those upon whom he depended for his 
daily subsistence. St. Dominic hearing him make this answer, was moved 
with so tender a compassion for a soul upon the brink of perishing, that he 
offered to sell himself for a slave to procure this man means for his 
subsistence, that he might serve God; and he would have done it, had not 
God furnished the poor man with a provision otherwise, says B. Jordan and 
Theodoric. When the army of the crusade approached, the saint redoubled 
his earnestness among an obstinate people, and saved many. When he went 
among the crusards, the disorders, vices, and ignorance of the mysteries of 
faith and duties of a Christian life, which he found in many who had joined 
that army merely for the sake of plunder, moved his compassion and zeal, 
and he labored among them with no less diligence than he had done among 
the Albigenses. The count of Montfort was so taken with his sanctity, that 
he thought he could never give him sufficient marks of his affection and 
esteem. The condition of this disjointed army was such, that the troops of 
which it was composed returned home as they pleased, after having served 
forty days, and the general who sometimes saw two hundred thousand men 
under his banner, was often so much abandoned as to be scarce able to 
assemble a thousand. At a time when he had with him only twelve hundred 
men, he was attacked by an army of above a hundred thousand, some say 
two hundred thousand: yet St. Dominic assured him God would grant him a 
glorious victory. The count of Montfort threw himself into Muret, a small 
fortress, and in a sally on the 12th of September, 1213, by his incredible 
valor and address, routed and dispersed this great army, which left the king 
of Arragon and sixteen thousand men dead in the field. This prediction was 
the only share which the original historians mention St. Dominic to have 
had in this war, whatever certain moderns with Baillet may affirm. The 
continuators of Bollandus pretend, that in quality of inquisitor he delivered 


those among the Albigenses that were taken, and persisted obstinate, to the 
secular judges, that they might put them to death. But this is mere 
conjecture founded on mistake, as the learned fathers Echard222 and 
Touron2“ have shown. St. Dominic never appears to have any way 
concurred to the execution of any of those unhappy persons that then 
suffered. The authors of his life mention, that by his credit and entreaties, he 
saved the life of a young man who was going to the place where he was to 
be burnt, the saint assuring the judges that he would die in the Catholic 
faith; which was verified when, some years after, he became a zealous 
Catholic, and made a happy end in the holy Order of our saint. But the 
original historians mentions no other arms to have been used by him against 
the heretics than those of instruction, patience, penance, fasting, watching, 
tears, and prayer. 

So ardent was his zeal for the salvation of souls, that he was consumed 
with a burning desire to sacrifice for them his liberty, health, and life. 
Inured to continual labors, he was indefatigable in his apostolic functions; 
and the greatest difficulties, far from abating, seemed to raise his courage, 
and to give new vigor to his heroic soul. To his incredible labors he added 
the austerities of penance. He often allowed himself, in his fasts, especially 
during all Lent, no other nourishment than bread and water; and spending 
with his companion a great part of the night in prayer, he reserved only a 
short time for rest, which he took lying on a board. Regardless of dangers, 
he never discontinued his missions or preaching among the Albigenses, 
how much soever their rage was exasperated. He often boldly exposed 
himself to the most cruel torments and death among them; he even 
courageously met a band of ruffians near Carcassone, who were still 
reeking with the blood of a Cistercian abbot and monk whom they had 
barbarously slain. But God was his protector, and prayer his shield and 
strength. During the great battle of Muret, St. Dominic was not in the field, 
as some moderns have pretended, but in the church, within the fortress, at 
his prayers.222 The same was his practice on other like occasions. 
Theodoric, Stephen of Sasenhac, and others relate, that when St. Dominic 
was employed on his mission at Castres, the abbot of St. Vincent’s one day 
desired his company at dinner, After sermon, the saint continued at his 
devotions in the church so long, that he quite forgot the necessities of the 


body, which he was frequently apt to do. At the hour of dinner, the abbot 
sent a clerk to seek for him. The messenger knew the church to be the place 
where he was generally to be found, and going thither, saw him ravished in 
an ecstasy, raised several cubits above the ground, and without motion. He 
contemplated him a considerable time in that posture, and waited till the 
saint, coming to himself, gently fell to the ground, before he durst approach 
him. 

St. Dominic, during his apostolical labors in Languedoc, instituted the 
celebrated devotion of the Rosary, consisting of the recital of fifteen Our 
Fathers and a hundred and fifty Hail Marys, in honor of the fifteen principal 
mysteries of the life and sufferings of our Blessed Saviour, and of his holy 
Mother. The divine and most excellent prayer which our Redeemer, who 
promises to grant all that we request in his name, has drawn up as the form 
of our supplications, contains the petitions of all those things we are to ask 
or hope for of God, and comprises the exercise of all the sublime virtues, by 
which we pay to him the rational homage of our affections. In the Angelical 
Salutation are comprised our praises and thanks to God for the great 
mysteries of the incarnation and of our redemption, the source of all our 
good; and these praises are expressed in words of which the Holy Ghost 
himself was the author, which, though addressed to the Virgin Mary, contain 
much more the praises of her Divine Son, whom we acknowledge the cause 
of all hers and our happiness. The earnest intercession of this Mother of 
God, and of mercy, is also implored in our behalf both at present and for the 
tremendous moment of our departure hence; and to move hers and her 
Divine Son’s compassion, we acknowledge our own deep sense of our 
miseries, which we display before the eyes of heaven under the extensive 
and most expressive humbling title of sinners. These prayers are so 
disposed in the Rosary,2282 as to comprise an abstract of the history of our 
blessed Redeemer’s holy life and sufferings, the great object of the 
continual devotion and meditation of Christians; for each mystery whereof 
we praise God, and through it ask his graces and blessings for ourselves and 
others. The ignorance of many, and the blasphemies of others among the 
Albigenses, with regard to these most sacred mysteries, moved the zealous 
and apostolic servant of God to teach the people to honor them by an easy 
method equally adapted to persons of the weakest understanding, and to 


those that are most learned, or the most advanced in the exercises of 
sublime contemplation, who find in it a most inexhausted fund of the 
highest acts of faith, hope, divine love, praise, and thanksgiving, with a 
supplication for succor in all spiritual and corporal necessities, which they 
always repeat with fresh ardor. St. Dominic afterward established the same 
method of devotion at Bologna and in other places. 

The saint, after having founded his nunnery of Prouille, established an 
institute afterward called his third Order, in which the strictest regularity is 
observed, but no extraordinary austerities are prescribed. Some persons of 
this third Order live in monasteries, and are properly nuns; others live in 
their own houses, and endeavor to sanctify their work and the duties of a 
civil life by certain exercises of regularity and devotion, and by dedicating 
part of their time to the works of mercy, especially in serving the poor in 
hospitals and prisons228! St. Dominic had spent ten years in preaching in 
Languedoc, when, in 1215, he founded his religious Order of Preaching 
Friars, the plan of which he had meditated some time before. He had till 
then worn the habit of a regular canon of St. Austin, and followed that rule. 
But he earnestly desired to revive an apostolic spirit in the ministers of the 
altar, the want of which in many was a subject of great scandal to the 
people, and a great source of the overflowings of vice and heresy. This 
spirit is founded on a sincere contempt of the world, and a perfect 
disinterestedness; for so long as the love of the world, or a relish for its 
vanity, delights, and riches, keeps possession of a heart, there can be no 
room for the Holy Ghost. The fences by which this spirit had been formerly 
maintained in the clergy, were then by custom easily broken through by 
many without scruple; wherefore he conceived a design of raising others 
that might be stronger. With this view he established an Order of religious 
men, not like the ancient monks of the desert, who were laymen and merely 
contemplatives, but who, with the strictest retirement and assiduous 
exercises of contemplation, should join a close application to sacred studies, 
and all the functions of a pastoral life, especially that of preaching. He 
prescribed austere fasts, perpetual abstinence from flesh (which the 
reformed monasteries of this Order still observe), and the most severe 
poverty, ordaining that his friars should receive their coarse subsistence 
from the alms of the faithful, though their houses are not forbidden, like the 


Franciscans, to enjoy in common small rents in money. The principal aim of 
the saint by this institution was to multiply in the Church zealous preachers, 
whose spirit and example might be a means more easily to spread the light 
of faith, and the fire of divine charity, and to assist the pastors in healing the 
wounds which the Church had received by the inundation of heresy and 
vice. 

St. Dominic for a long time recommended his design to God by fervent 
prayer, and communicated it to the bishops of Languedoc and Provence, 
who all applauded the project, and pressed him to hasten the execution. 
Every one judged him worthy to be the father of preachers, who was their 
perfect model. Sixteen of his fellow-missionaries came readily into his 
project; and Peter Cellani, one of this number, gave some houses he was 
possessed of in Toulouse, in which they formed themselves into a regular 
community, under the protection of the bishop. This was the first convent of 
the Order. To establish it the founder was obliged to go to Rome, whither he 
accompanied Fulco, the bishop of Toulouse, who was called to assist at the 
fourth general council of Lateran. Pope Innocent III. who had then 
governed the Church eighteen years, received the saint with great 
demonstrations of kindness, on account, of the reputation of his sanctity, 
and the recommendation of his bishop. He had himself drawn up a decree 
which he inserted in the tenth chapter of the council, to enforce the 
obligation of preaching, and the necessity of choosing for pastors men who 
are powerful in words and works, who will instruct and edify their flocks 
both by example and preaching, a neglect of which was the source of the 
ignorance, disorders, and heresies that then reigned in several provinces. 
Nevertheless, though the saint’s design was most agreeable to his holiness, 
Theodoric the bishop of Orvieto and Vincent of Beauvois say, that he at first 
made some difficulty to approve his Order, upon late complaints that too 
great a multiplication of Orders would bring confusion, and that it was 
better to reform those that were already established. But the same authors 
add, that the night following, the pope dreamed he saw the Lateran church 
in danger of falling, and that St. Dominic stept in, and supported it with his 
shoulders. Be that as it will, B. Jordan and F. Humbert assure us, that the 
pope approved the new Order by word of mouth, bidding the founder draw 
up the constitutions, and lay them before him. 


The saint was present at the fourth council of Lateran, which, though 
very numerous and splendid, lasted only three weeks, having condemned 
the errors of the Albigenses and other heretics, framed several canons for 
the reformation of manners, and taken into consideration a new crusade for 
the recovery of the Holy Land, which had been lately conquered by the 
infidels a second time. The twenty-first is the famous canon which enjoins 
that all the faithful who are arrived to years of discretion, shall confess all 
their sins at least once a year to their own proper priest, and shall receive 
the eucharist at least every Easter, unless, with the advice of their proper 
priest, they abstain from it for some time, upon some reasonable account. 
The thirteenth prohibits the erecting of any new religious Order. The 
council, which consisted of four hundred and twelve bishops, and near eight 
hundred abbots, priors, and deputies of absent prelates, broke up about the 
end of November, 1215, and St. Dominic arrived at Toulouse the beginning 
of the following year. After a mature consultation with his sixteen 
colleagues, of whom eight were Frenchmen, seven Spaniards, and one 
Englishman, he made choice of the rule of the canons of the great St. 
Austin, who was himself an eminent preacher. He added certain particular 
constitutions, and borrowed from the Order of Premontré the rule of 
observing perpetual abstinence from flesh, and a rigorous fast from the 
Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross to Easter. Pope Innocent III., famous for 
his great actions, and for several learned and pious books which he 
composed, died on the 16th July, 1216, having filled the pontifical chair 
from January, 1198. Honorius III. was chosen in his place. This change 
retarded St. Dominic’s second journey to Rome; and, in the meantime, he 
finished his first convent at Toulouse, to which the bishop gave the church 
of St. Romanus. The bishop of Fermo in Italy, a great admirer of our saint’s 
virtue, also gave him at the same time the church of St. Thomas, with a 
convent for his order, in that city. 

St. Dominic arrived at Rome with a copy of his rules in September, 1216. 
He found access to his holiness difficult for some time, but was encouraged 
by a vision recorded by Theodoric, and copied by Fleury.22 Pope 
Honorius III. confirmed his Order and its constitutions by two bulls, both 
dated on the 26th of December, the same year. He detained the saint several 
months in Rome, to preach in that city; which commission he executed with 


considerable applause and success. He put the pope in mind that several 
persons that attended his court, could not seek instructions abroad, and 
therefore a domestic master of the sacred studies in his palace would be of 
great advantage. His holiness hereupon created the office of Master of the 
Sacred Palace, who by his place is the pope’s domestic theologian, assists at 
all consistories, whether public or private, confers the degree of doctor at 
court, approves all theses and books, and nominates the pope’s preachers. If 
he is absent from court, he has a right to substitute another in his place. 
Pope Honorius obliged St. Dominic to take upon himself that charge, which 
has been ever since committed to one of his Order. The saint at Rome 
dictated comments on the epistles of St. Paul, which are much commended 
by several writers of that age, though they are now lost. He had learned 
from St. Chrysostom what an inexhausted treasure of piety and spiritual 
knowledge a Christian preacher will draw from assiduous meditation on the 
inspired writings of this apostle, which he strongly recommended to his 
religious, and he carried always a copy of that sacred book in his pocket. 
When not employed in public functions nor necessary duties, he was always 
to be found in the church, or in retirement. When out of necessity he 
conversed with others, his discourse was usually only on God, and always 
seasoned with so much unction and prudence that worldlings never thought 
it importunate; and pious persons sought his conversation with extreme 
eagerness. With the consent of his holiness he returned to Toulouse in May, 
and spent some time in forming his religious brethren in the practice of the 
most perfect maxims of an interior life, the most necessary qualification in 
preachers of the divine word. He exhorted them strenuously to promote the 
study of literature in his Order, to attend in the first place to the 
sanctification of their own souls, and to remember they were the successors 
of the apostles in establishing everywhere the kingdom of Christ. He added 
excellent instructions on humility, a perfect distrust in themselves, and an 
entire confidence in God alone, by which they were to stand invincible 
under afflictions and persecutions, and courageously to carry on the war in 
which they were engaged against the world and the powers of hell. After 
this discourse on the feast of the Assumption of our Lady he dismissed 
some of his religious to Spain and Portugal, and some to Paris, appointing 
F. Matthew superior among these latter, and sending with him his own 
brother Manez de Guzman. The extra ordinary reputation of Saint Dominic 


and his preaching friars drew many learned doctors and other eminent men 
into this new Order, and the saint settled convents at Lyons, Montpellier, 
Bayonne, &c. 

St. Dominic went again to Rome in 1217, and the pope desiring that his 
Order should have a house in that city, gave him the church of St. Sixtus; 
and whilst a convent was building there, the saint, by order of his holiness, 
read lectures of theology both in the palace and in the city, and preached in 
St. Peter’s church with such eloquence and zeal as drew on him the 
attention and admiration of the whole city. The many illustrious miracles by 
which God honored his ministry in that city, procured him the name of the 
Thaumaturgus of that age. Among others, Theodoric relates,27°° that a 
certain gentlewoman named Gutadona, coming one day home from hearing 
his sermon, found her little child dead. In her grief she took him in her arms 
out of the cradle, and carrying him to St. Sixtus’s, laid him at the feet of the 
saint. She said nothing; but her sorrow spoke without words. The servant of 
God was moved to compassion, and after saying a fervent prayer, made the 
sign of the cross on the child, and restored him to life. The pope would have 
published this miracle in the pulpit; but the tears, entreaties, and confusion 
of the saint prevented him. St. Dominic likewise raised, whole and sound, a 
mason who had been crushed to death by the fall of a vault in building the 
convent of St. Sixtus. He restored to health a religious man, the procurator 
of his convent, whilst the brethren were reciting by his bedside the prayers 
appointed for one in the agony. The bishop of Orvieto assures us, that he 
had the account of this miracle from the mouth of the person who had been 
thus miraculously delivered from the gates of death, and recovered in a 
moment a state of perfect health which he long enjoyed, and of which he 
made a very good use.22%4 

St. Dominic, besides many other miracles, raised a third man to life in 
this monastery of St. Sixtus, in the presence of a great multitude of 
honorable persons. This was the young lord Napoleon. The fact is related 
by Theodoric of Apolda,2° F. Humbert,2® a third very ancient historian 
quoted by F. Echard,2“82 John Longinus,2288 Malvenda, and many others, 
and happened on the following occasion:—Several nuns lived in Rome 
without keeping enclosure, and almost without regularity, some dispersed in 
small monasteries, others in the houses of their parents or friends; for, 


before the council of Trent, strict perpetual enclosure was not always a 
necessary part of that state; and though, since that council, Bonacina, and 
some other canonists, call it an essential law, yet some nunneries in 
Flanders plead an exemption upon pretence of ancient prescription. Pope 
Innocent III. had made several attempts to assemble all such nuns then in 
Rome into one enclosed house, but had not been able, with all his address 
and authority, to compass it. Honorius III. seeing all other methods 
miscarry, committed the management of this reformation to St. Dominic. 
The saint desired that three cardinals should be nominated commissaries 
with him, in order to facilitate the success of the commission, and his 
holiness appointed Hugolin dean of the sacred college, Nicholas bishop of 
Tusculum, and Stephen of Fossa Nuova, cardinal priest of the twelve 
apostles. St. Dominic, in order to remove several difficulties, offered to 
leave to these nuns his own monastery of St. Sixtus, which was built and 
then ready to receive them, and which Innocent II. had formerly offered 
them; and he undertook to build for his friars a new convent at St. 
Sabina;282 to which the pope willingly agreed. The monastery of St. Mary, 
beyond the Tiber, was the principal and most obstinate of those that were to 
be thus reformed. The saint repaired thither with the three cardinals, and 
exhorted the nuns to a compliance, with such force of reasoning, and so 
much charity in his heart, that the truth was victorious in his mouth. The 
abbess first of all, then all the nuns, except one, entered into a voluntary 
engagement to obey; but the devil was not easily to be triumphed over. No 
sooner were the commissaries gone but the parents, friends, and protectors 
of the nuns ran thither, and buzzed it in their ears, that they would repent at 
leisure of so hasty a step, which could never be recalled; that their house 
was too ancient and noble, their conduct too virtuous and irreproachable, 
their privileges of too old a standing to be struck at, and that no authority 
could oblige them to rules of that sort, to which they had never engaged 
themselves, and under which they would never have embraced that manner 
of life. Such discourses were too flattering not to please persons to whom 
their present independence seemed too dear and valuable a right to be given 
up. Accordingly the whole community changed their former resolution, and 
were determined never to comply. St. Dominic gave them some days to 
reflect, and prevented the pope from having recourse to violent measures, 


which never gain the heart, and are seldom expedient in duties which must 
be voluntary; in the meantime he fasted and prayed, recommending the 
master to God After some days he went again to St. Mary’s, said mass 
there, and after he had offered the holy sacrifice, made a second discourse 
to the nuns, mildly reproaching them for their reluctancy, saying, “Can you 
then repent of a promise you have made to God? can you refuse to give 
yourselves up to him without reserve, and to serve him with your whole 
hearts?” He tempered his discourse with that natural sweetness which it was 
hard for any one to resist, and at the same time, his exhortation was so 
strong and affecting, that, at the end of it, the abbess and all her nuns 
confirmed to him by vow their readiness to comply in all things with his 
holiness’s inclinations. They moreover begged that the saint himself would 
be their director, and give them his own rule; to which he agreed. Whilst 
things were making ready for their removal, he shut up the avenues of the 
cloister, to prevent their friends having access, who might any more 
endeavor to stagger their resolution. 

On Ash Wednesday in 1218, the abbess and some of her nuns went to 
their new monastery of St. Sixtus, to take possession of it. They were in the 
chapter house with St. Dominic and the three cardinals above mentioned 
treating of the rights, revenues, and administration of the new community, 
when, on a sudden, there came in a person, tearing his hair, and making 
great lamentation, crying out, that the lord Napoleon, cardinal Stephen’s 
nephew, was thrown from his horse, and killed by the fall. At this news the 
afflicted uncle fell speechless with his head upon the breast of St. Dominic, 
who sat by his side; and his silence was more expressive of his sorrow than 
any words could have been. The saint endeavored at first to alleviate his 
grief; then o dered the body of Napoleon to be brought into the house, and 
bid brother Tancred make an altar ready that he might say mass. When he 
had prepared himself, the cardinals with their attendants, the abbess with 
her nuns, the Dominican friars, and a great concourse of people went to the 
church. The saint, in celebrating the divine mysteries, shed a flood of tears, 
and while he elevated the body of Christ in his pure hands, was himself in 
an ecstasy lifted up a whole cubit from the ground, in the sight, and to the 
amazement of all that were present. The sacrifice being ended, the blessed 
man went to the corpse, to implore the mercy of God, being followed by all 
the company; and standing by the body, he disposed the bruised limbs in 


their proper places; and then betook himself to prayer. After some time, he 
rose up, and made the sign of the cross over the corpse; then lifting up his 
hands to heaven, he himself being, by the power of God, at the same time 
raised from the ground, and suspended in the air, cried out with a loud 
voice, “Napoleon, I say to thee in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
arise.”2“28 That instant, in the sight of the whole multitude, the young man 
arose sound and whole. Not only all present, but the whole city, particularly 
the sacred college, and the pope, gave solemn thanks to the Almighty who, 
in their unhappy days, had vouchsafed to renew the wonders which he had 
wrought in the establishment of his church. The Dominican friars having 
taken possession of the church and convent of St. Sabina, the nuns of St. 
Mary were settled in that of St. Sixtus before the first Sunday in Lent, 
receiving a new habit from the hands of St. Dominic, together with his rule. 
Yvo, bishop of Cracow, and chancellor of Poland, was at Rome when 
Napoleon was raised to life,2“! and an eye-witness to that stupendous 
miracle. He entreated St. Dominic to give the habit of his Order to his two 
nephews SS. Hyacinth and Ceslas, and to two others of his domestics. The 
Saint sent certain religious brethren to Bologna in 1217, there to lay the 
foundation of a convent, which has continued ever since one of the most 
flourishing monasteries in the world. 

In 1218 he took a journey from Rome through Languedce into Spain, and 
founded a famous convent at Segovia, and another at Madrid. He returned 
to Toulouse in April, 1219, and from thence went to Paris. This seems by all 
the ancient histories of his life to have been the first visit he made to that 
city, though Baillet pretends, without grounds, as Touron shows, that he had 
been there before. He did not stay many weeks in that capital, but gained 
souls to God by his sermons and instructions, and received into his Order 
many persons of eminence. Alexander II. king of Scotland, happened to be 
then at Paris, being come to pay a visit to queen Blanche, the mother of St. 
Louis. He was much taken with the discourse and sanctity of the holy 
founder, and obtained of him a promise that he would send some of his 
religious brethren into Scotland, as Hector Boétius and bishop Lesley 
inform us. The saint settled in good order his great convent which was 
founded in the street of St. Jacques, from which the Dominican friars are 
usually called in France Jacobins. After this he left Paris, and having 


founded convents on his road at Avignon, Asti, and Bergamo, arrived at 
Bologna about the end of summer in 1219,2”22 which city he made from 
that time his ordinary residence to the end of his life, though he sometimes 
made excursions to Rome, Florence, and other places. At Bologna, the 
curate of Saint Nicholas, with the bishop’s consent, bestowed his church on 
the saint, and he, and several archdeacons, doctors, and eminent professors, 
entered themselves in his Order. In 1220 he waited on pope Honorius III. at 
Viterbo, and met St. Francis at Rome in the house of cardinal Hugolin, their 
common friend, who afterward succeeding Honorius III. under the name of 
Gregory IX. chose out of the Order of St. Dominic thirty-three bishops, one 
patriarch of Antioch, and eight legates. St. Dominic had till then taken no 
other title but that of superior. In 1220 Honorius III. commanded him to be 
styled general; and the saint returning to Bologna, there held a chapter of all 
the superiors in his Order, at Whitsuntide the same year. 

Wherever the saint travelled, he frequently preached, even on the road; 
and always with that incredible success which can only be the fruit of 
continual prayer, animated with the most ardent charity. The greatest part of 
the night he often spent in churches at the foot of the altars. Though he was 
superior, he was distinguished in nothing from the lowest among his 
brethren, but by his more profound humility, and more rigorous abstinence. 
The people of Bologna attended his sermons with such insatiable avidity, 
that whilst he stayed there he usually preached every day, and often several 
times the same day. 

The incredible fatigues which this apostolic life cost the servant of God, 
were no motive with him to abate his continual fasts and other austerities; 
so different is the spirit of fervor with which the saints are animated, from 
the sloth of those Christians who seek every shadow of pretence for 
dispensing themselves even from fasts of precept, to serve as a cloak to 
cover their sensuality and remissness. The saint, on the contrary, burned 
with a holy zeal to make his body a perpetual victim of penance; and 
therefore allowed it no condescension but what necessity made 
indispensable. He embraced with joy the occasions of suffering which were 
continual in his ministry, and when, by walking barefoot in the roughest 
roads, his feet were bruised or sore, he cheerfully called it a part of his 
penance. To nourish in his heart a perfect contempt of the world, and 


disengagement from its toys, he was a sincere lover of holy poverty, being 
sensible how easily a secret glue sticks to the affections amidst riches, 
vanity, and abundance. A perfect spirit of disinterestedness being essential 
to virtue, and the strictest obligation of a state in which the preliminary 
condition is, that the heart be, in the most perfect manner, dead to the world, 
the holy man was most scrupulous that no pretence should weaken this 
virtue, which was deeply rooted in his soul. He took all possible precautions 
to prevent riches ever becoming the portion and the bane of his Order. He 
strenuously refused to accept large or superfluous donations. When a rich 
man of Bologna, by a public deed which he had procured secretly to be 
ratified by the bishop, hoping that the prelate’s authority might overcome 
the saint’s reluctance, had settled his estate on his convent of St. Nicholas, 
the holy founder was no sooner apprised of it than he renounced he 
donation for ever; and, notwithstanding the entreaties of many, publicly tore 
the deed in presence of the benefactor, as F. Ralph of Faénza,2“23 an eye- 
witness, relates. Much more was he an enemy to sordid presents, any 
indirect ways of procuring them, or that importunity in asking, which is a 
kind of extortion, and, when for superfluities, a robbery of the poor. That 
minister of the altar debases the dignity of the sacred character with which 
he is invested, and of the divine mysteries with the dispensation of which he 
is honored, who suffers any view of temporal interest to steal into his heart, 
or secretly to have any share in his motives of action. Such a one is a 
hireling, and by covetousness loses the fruit of his labors. He who serves 
the altar is entitled to live by it; but a faithful minister is careful not to lose 
his eternal reward by seeking one that is temporal, and fears to impair the 
divine honor by suffering the purity of his intention in seeking only God in 
all that he does, to be sullied by the least mixture or deliberate thought of 
anything else. To prevent, as much as possible, the danger of such a snare, 
St. Dominic desired to cut off all superfluities in his Order, and the more 
easily to remove the passions and desires which they beget in the heart, he 
would have all that could be spared given immediately to the poor, and 
allowed no one to be solicitous for the morrow. To one so perfectly dead to 
himself and the world, the victory over his passions seemed natural and 
easy; and its visible fruit was a happy tranquillity and evenness of soul, 
which nothing seemed able to disturb or ever move to the least impatience 


or complaint. By these virtues and happy dispositions, he was fitted for an 
admirable purity of heart, and sublime grace of prayer, to which we are 
chiefly to ascribe the high degree of sanctity to which he was raised, and the 
wonderful fruits of his zeal in converting so many hardened sinners, and in 
promoting the spiritual advancement of others. He never began to instruct 
any one, or to do any other spiritual function, without first imploring on his 
knees the intercession of the Mother of God. Prayer and holy meditation 
were his darling exercises, to which he devoted both his days and nights, 
whenever other duties or necessary functions allowed it. In conversing with 
others it was his delight to speak only of God and heavenly things; and in 
travelling he often used to say to his companions:—“Walk a little before, 
and let us think on our Redeemer.” This he did that he might give a freer 
scope to his sighs and tears. 

Humility gave his prayer its force and efficacy. Before he came into any 
town he fell on the ground, and begged of God that the entrance of such a 
sinner might not draw down his vengeance on the people. He behaved 
himself as the servant of all his brethren, and desired as much as possible to 
bear the burdens of every one; and if he lay under a necessity of giving an 
account of his actions, his modesty and sincere humility appeared in all his 
words. He extolled the zeal and charity of the bishops and magistrates, and 
the devotion and piety of the people; forgetting only the share which he had 
in what was properly his own work. He never spoke of his birth, the success 
of his labors, his great enterprises, or anything else that could tend to his 
honor. It was his study to conceal his charities to the poor, and the graces 
which he received from God. Nevertheless, to show the excess of the divine 
mercy, he sometimes communicated certain secret sentiments of his heart to 
some intimate friends who were great servants of God. Thus, as he was one 
day conversing with a devout prior of the Cistercian order, who was 
afterward bishop of Alatri, speaking of the goodness of God, he said, that 
he had never asked any particular favor of the divine Goodness which he 
had not obtained. “Why then,” said the prior, “do not you ask that master 
Comad may receive a call from God to enter himself in your Order?” This 
Conrad was a German, a man in the highest repute, doctor and professor in 
law, and in his inclinations most opposite to such a state. St. Dominic spent 
that night in the church at prayer, begging this favor of God. Next morning, 
at the hour of prime, Conrad came into the church, and threw himself at the 


holy founder’s feet, begging that he might be admitted to the habit; and he 
became a great ornament to this Order by his learning, and much more by 
the sanctity of his life. Constantine, bishop of Orvieto, assures us that he 
received this account from the aforesaid prior when he was bishop of Alatri. 
St. Dominic never ceased to pray for the conversion of infidels and sinners. 
It was his earnest desire, if it had been God’s will, to shed his blood for 
Christ, and to travel over all the barbarous nations of the earth to announce 
to them the happy doctrine of eternal life. In these warm sentiments of holy 
zeal he made the ministry of the divine word the chief end of his institute; 
would have all his religious to be applied to it, every one according to his 
capacity, and those who had particular talents for it, never to discontinue the 
office of preaching, except in certain intervals allotted to retirement, that 
they might preach to themselves in silence. To this great function he 
prepared his religious by long habits of virtue, especially of prayer, 
humility, self-denial and obedience. It was a maxim which he frequently 
inculcated to them, “That a man who governs his passions is master of the 
world. We must either command them, or be enslaved to them. If is better to 
be the hammer than the anvil.” He taught his missionaries the art of 
preaching to the heart by animating them with an ardent zeal and charity. 
Being once asked after preaching, in what book he had studied his sermon, 
“Tn no other,” said he, “than in that of charity.” 

Though mild, and in things indifferent full of condescension to all, he 
was inflexible in maintaining the severe discipline he had established in his 
Order. St. Francis of Assisium, coming to Bologna in 1220, was so much 
offended to find the convent of his friars in that city built in a stately 
manner, and not consistent with his idea of the austere poverty and penance 
which he professed by his rule, that he would not lodge in it, and went to 
the monastery of Saint Dominic, which was mean and low, where he stayed 
some days to enjoy our saint’s conversation. St. Dominic made frequent 
missionary excursions; and founded convents at Bergamo, Brescia, Faénzo, 
and Viterbo, and visited those he had already founded. He sent some of his 
religious into Morocco, Portugal, Sweden, Norway, and Ireland; and brother 
Gilbert with twelve others into England, who established monasteries of 
this Order in Canterbury, London, and Oxford.2“4 The holy patriarch, in his 
second general chapter, held at Bologna in 1221, divided his Order into 


eight provinces, and sent some of his religious into Hungary, Greece, 
Palestine, and other countries. Among these missionaries F. Paul of 
Hungary founded in Lower Hungary the monasteries of Gever and Vesprim, 
converted great numbers of idolaters in Croatia, Sclavonia, Transylvania, 
Valachia, Moldavia, Bosnia, and Servia; and leaving the churches which he 
had there founded under the care of other laborers, preached with like 
success in Cumania, the inhabitants of which country were most savage and 
barbarous. He baptized among them a duke called Brut, with his vassals, 
and one of the chief princes of the country named Bernborch, Andrew the 
king of Hungary and father of St. Elizabeth, standing godfather. This 
zealous apostle of so many nations suffered a glorious martyrdom with 
ninety religious friars of his Order, dispersed in those parts; some being 
beheaded, others shot with arrows, stabbed with lances, or burnt by the 
Tartars in 1242, in their great irruption into those countries.2“° Bishop 
Sadoe, with forty-nine religious of this Order, were butchered for the faith 
by these barbarians in a second irruption in 1260, at Sendomir in Poland, 
and are honored on the 2d of June. 

St. Dominic had a foresight of his happy death long before it happened. 
Setting out on a journey from Bologna for Milan, he said to his friends 
there, “You now see me well in health; but before the glorious assumption 
of the Virgin Mother I shall depart hence to the Lord.” He returned to 
Bologna in the heats of summer, and was seized with a burning fever, which 
from the beginning was judged mortal. Nevertheless, according to his 
custom, he desired to pass a great part of the night in the church at prayer; 
but after matins was obliged to retire to his chamber, though he did not lie 
down on a bed. During his sickness he continued always cheerful in his 
countenance. When he was grown very weak he assembled his religious 
brethren, and in a moving discourse which he called his last testament, and 
the inheritance which he left them, he exhorted them to constant humility, 
poverty, fervor, and watchfulness in particular against the enemy of purity. 
Seeing them weep about him, he promised never to forget them when he 
should be gone to God. After having received the last sacraments he 
continued in secret prayer till he calmly expired on the 6th of August, 1221, 
being fifty-one years old. Cardinal Hugolin, at the news of his death, 
hastened to Bologna, performed his funeral obsequies, and composed his 


epitaph. A history of a great number of miracles performed by means of this 
saint, and attested by eye-witnesses, may be read in the Bollandists.2““© His 
relics were taken up, and translated to a more honorable place in the church, 
with the greatest pomp and devotion, by an order of Gregory IX. in 1233, 
twelve years after his death. They have been since inclosed in a mausoleum, 
which is one of the finest monuments in Italy, and the church is one of the 
best finished, whether we consider the structure, or the riches, order, taste, 
and beauty of the ornaments. Saint Dominic was canonized by Gregory IX. 
in 1234. 

The characteristical virtue of this saint was an eminent spirit of prayer, 
and the constant recollection of his soul in God; and this practice he 
recommended above all others to his disciples. One of the greatest lights of 
his Order, and of the Church, Bartholomew de Martyribus, archbishop of 
Braga, addresses himself to all pastors on this subject as follows,2“22 “Wo to 
you, ministers of the Lord, if the source of devotion be dried up in your 
souls. This tender and sincere spirit of piety is the spring of living water 
which communicates fertility to all our virtues, and sanctifies all our 
exercises and actions, which, without it, are dry and barren. This is a 
heavenly wine which fortifies our hearts with a joy altogether divine. This 
is the balsam which heals our passions. It is also the tongue with which we 
speak to God, and without which our souls are dumb before him. It is this 
that draws down upon us the heavenly dew that strengthens our hearts, and 
is the spiritual nourishment which enables us to labor with fruit in the 
vineyard of the Lord. 


St. Luanus, or Lugid 


SOMETIMES CALLED MOLUA, ABBOT IN IRELAND 


He was educated at Benchor under St. Comgall, and, as St. Bernard assures 
us, founded one hundred monasteries in Ireland. Among these the chief was 
that of Cluain-fearta Molua,2“8 on the borders of Ossory and Queen’s 
county, in Leinster. St. Lugid prescribes a monastic rule which was long 
observed in Ireland; in it he enjoined the strictest silence and recollection, 
and forbid women being ever allowed to approach the church of the monks. 
He passed to immortal glory on the 4th of August, 622. See Usher’s 
Antiquities, &c. 


August 5" 


The Dedication of St. Mary ad Nives 


There are in Rome three patriarchal churches, in which the pope officiates 
on different festivals, and at one of which he always resides when in the 
city. These are the Basilics of St. John Lateran, St. Peter’s on the Vatican 
hill, and St. Mary Major.2222 This last is so called because it is, both in 
antiquity and dignity, the first church in Rome among those that are 
dedicated to God in honor of the Virgin Mary. The name of the Liberian 
Basilic was given it, because it was founded in the time of pope Liberius, in 
the fourth century; it was consecrated under the title of the Virgin Mary, by 
Sixtus III. about the year 435.280 Jt is also called St. Mary ad Nives, or at 
the snow, from a popular tradition, that the Mother of God chose this place 
for a church under her invocation by a miraculous snow that fell upon this 
spot in summer, and by a vision in which she appeared to a patrician named 
John, who munificently founded and endowed this church in the pontificate 
of Liberius. The same Basilic has sometimes been known by the name of 
St. Mary ad Presepe, from the holy crib or manger of Bethlehem, in which 
Christ was laid at his birth. It resembles an ordinary manger, is kept in a 
case of massy silver, and in it lies an image of a little child,282! also of 
silver. On Christmas day the holy manger is taken out of the case, and 
exposed. It is kept in a sumptuous subterraneous chapel in this church. It is 
well known how much this holy relic excited the devotion of St. Jerom, St. 
Paula, and others, when it remained yet at Bethlehem.2224 

This church is, at least next to Loretto, the most famous place in the 
whole world for the devotion of the faithful to the Mother of God. They 
here assemble with great fervor from many parts of Christendom, to unite 
their suffrages together in praising God for the mercies he has shown to this 
holy Virgin, and through her to the whole world; and in imploring her 
patronage and intercession. Supplications which are public and general are 
most honorable to God and powerful in obtaining his mercy. To say nothing 
of the precious relics of many saints which are there deposited, and the 


many great graces which, by the joint prayers of the faithful, have been 
there obtained for the whole Church this circumstance alone suffices 
particularly to recommend the sanctity of this, and other such venerable 
churches, beyond all that could set off the temple of Solomon in the Jewish 
law. 

The Church, which is always solicitous, by the mouths of her pastors, to 
instruct her children in the most powerful means of attaining to salvation, 
never ceases, from the primitive ages, strongly to excite them to make their 
most fervent assiduous addresses to the Mother of God, as a most 
efficacious means of working their sanctification. She teaches us earnestly 
to conjure Him who is the author of our being and of our salvation, to listen 
to her prayers for us; and humbly to remind Him that through her he 
bestowed himself upon us, and that for love of us he vouchsafed to be born 
of her, she always remaining a spotless virgin,222 &c. She excites us to call 
her “the mother of grace and pity,” and to place a confidence in her 
mediation, that by it we shall more easily obtain from her Son, and through 
his merits, all graces. That Christian neglects a great means of succor who 
does not every day most earnestly recommend himself, and his particular 
difficulties and necessities in his main concern, to her intercession. To 
render our supplications the more efficacious, we ought to unite them in 
spirit to those of all fervent penitents and devout souls, in invoking this 
advocate for sinners. We ought to be ashamed not to appear among the 
foremost and the most ardent in our addresses, in proportion to our extreme 
necessities, and particular obligations. 


St. Oswald, King and Martyr 


The English Saxon kingdom of the Northumbers was founded by Ida in 
547. After his death the northern part called Bernicia was preserved by his 
children; but Deira, that is, the southern part, comprising Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, was occupied by A‘lla or Alla, and after his death was 
recovered by Ethelfrid, grandson of Ida, who ruled the whole kingdom of 
the Northumbers twenty-four years. He being slain in battle by Redwald, 
king of the East-Angles, in 617, his sons Eanfrid, Oswald, and Oswi took 
refuge among the Scots, where they were instructed in the Christian faith, 
and received the sacrament of regeneration. In the mean time, Edwin, the 
son of Alla, reigned seventeen years over both kingdoms; but in 633 was 
killed fighting against the united forces of Penda the Mercian, and Cadwalla 
king of the Britons or Welsh, a Christian by profession, but a stranger to the 
maxims of his religion; in his manners a barbarian, and an implacable 
enemy to the English Saxons. Upon this revolution the three sons of 
Ethelfrid returned from Scotland; and Eanfrid, the eldest, obtained the 
kingdom of the Deira, whilst Osric, cousin-german to Edwin, was chosen 
king of Bernicia. Both these princes loved the glory of men more than God, 
and apostatized from the faith which they had embraced; but were both 
slain the same year by Cadwalla; Osric in battle, and the other soon after by 
treachery. Hereupon Oswald was called to the crown, both of Deira and 
Bernicia, he being the son of Ethelfrid, and nephew of Edwin, whose sister 
Acca was his mother. This prince had embraced the faith with his whole 
heart, and far from forsaking Christ, as his unhappy brothers had done, to 
court the favor of his subjects, he had no other view than to bring them to 
the spiritual kingdom of divine grace, and to labor with them to secure a 
crown of eternal glory. 

At that time Cadwalla ravaged all the Northumbrian provinces, not as a 
conqueror, but as a cruel tyrant, laying everything waste with fire and 
sword, at the head of a vast army, which he boasted nothing could resist. 


Oswald assembled what troops he was able, and being fortified by faith in 
Christ, marched confidently, though with a small force, against this mighty 
enemy, who had by that time proceeded as far as the Picts’ wall. Oswald 
gave him battle at a place called by Bede Denis-burn,22™ that is, the brook 
Denis, adjoining to the Picts’ wall on the north side. Being come near the 
enemy’s camp, the evening before the engagement, the pious king caused a 
great wooden cross to be made in haste, and he held it up himself with both 
his hands whilst the hole dug in the earth to plant it in was filled up round 
the foot. When it was fixed, St. Oswald cried out to his army, “Let us now 
kneel down, and jointly pray to the Omnipotent, and only true God, that he 
would mercifully defend us from our proud enemy; for he knows that we 
fight in a just war in defence of our lives and country.” All the soldiers did 
as he commanded them.2222 The place where this cross was set up was 
called in the English tongue Hevenfelth, that is, Heaven’s field, by a happy 
omen, says Bede, because there was to be erected the first heavenly trophy 
of faith; for, before that time, no church or altar was known to have been 
raised in the whole kingdom of the Bernicians. This cross of St. Oswald 
remained afterward very famous. Bede tells us, that to his time, many cut 
little chips of it, which they steeped in water, which being drank by sick 
persons, or sprinkled upon them, many recovered their health. He adds, that 
after the death of king Oswald, the monks of Hexham used to come to the 
place on the day before the anniversary of his death, there to watch the 
night in prayer, reciting the office with many psalms for his soul,222% and 
the next morning to offer the victim of the holy oblation. A church was built 
on the spot some time before Bede wrote, who mentions that one of the 
monks of Hexham, named Bothelm, then living, having broken his arm by 
falling on the ice as he was walking in the night, and having suffered a long 
time much anguish from the hurt, was perfectly cured in one night by 
applying a little of the moss which was taken off from this cross, and 
brought him. The learned Alcuin, in his poem on the bishops and saints of 
York, published by Mr. Thomas Gale, at Oxford,2822 relates how the pious 
king, no ways daunted at the multitude and ferocity of his enemies, 
encouraged his soldiers to a confidence in Christ, and exhorted them to 
implore his protection prostrate with him on their faces before the cross 
which he had set up.288 This author likewise adds an account of several 


miracles wrought down to his time in 780, at the relics of St. Oswald, and at 
this cross; or by chips cut from it infused in water, by drinking which, many 
sick were cured, even in Ireland, and other distant countries. So great was 
the veneration of the people for this cross, that the abbey of Durham used 
for its seal, during several ages, this cross on one side, and on the reverse 
the figure of St. Oswald’s head, as Mr. Smith exhibits it from several 
ancient records. Almighty God was pleased to bless the king’s faith and 
devotion by granting him and his small army a complete victory over 
Cadwalla, who was killed in the battle, and his forces, with those of his 
allies, entirely routed. 

St. Oswald, after giving thanks to God, immediately set himself to restore 
good order throughout his dominions, and to plant in them the faith of 
Christ. By his ambassadors he entreated the king and bishops in Scotland to 
send him a bishop and assistants, by whose preaching the people whom he 
governed might be grounded in the Christian religion, and receive baptism. 
Aidan,2822 a native of Ireland, and a monk of the celebrated monastery of 
Hij, was chosen for the great and arduous undertaking; and by his mildness 
soon repaired the mischief done by another monk sent thither before him, 
whose harshness had alienated many from the sweet law of the gospel. The 
king bestowed on Aidan the isle of Lindisfarne for his episcopal seat; and 
was so edified with his learning and zeal, that this great prince, before the 
bishop could sufficiently speak the English language, would be himself his 
interpreter, and explain his sermons and instructions to the people. 

Oswald filled his dominions with churches and monasteries, and whilst 
he was governing his temporal kingdom, was intent only to labor and pray 
for an eternal crown. He very often continued in prayer from the time of 
matins (at midnight, to which he rose with the monks) till day-light; and by 
reason of his frequent custom of praying or giving thanks to our Lord at all 
times, it is said that wherever he was sitting he would have his hands on his 
knees turned upwards toward heaven. Bede says that he reigned over 
Britons, Picts, Scots, and English. The kingdom of Northumberland was 
then extended as far as the Frith of Edinburgh; but by this expression of 
Bede some other provinces of the Picts, and others in Wales must have paid 
homage to him. Penda, the Mercian, being one of the allies of Cadwalla, 
and, according to Malmesbury, present at his defeat, Mercia also paid him a 


kind of submission; and so great was his power, that all the other kings of 
the Heptarchy acknowledged a certain dependence; whence Adamnan, 
abbot of Hij, in the life of St. Columba, styles him emperor of Britain. 

Wonderful was the humility, affability, and charity of this great king 
amidst his prosperity; of which Bede gives us the following instance. One 
Easter-day, whilst he was sitting down to dinner, an officer, whose business 
it was to take care of the poor, came in, and told him there was a great 
multitude of poor people at his gate desiring alms. Whereupon the king sent 
them a large silver dish full of meat from his own table, and ordered the 
dish to be broken into small pieces, and distributed among them. Upon this, 
St. Adian, who happened to be at table, taking him by the right hand, said, 
“Let this hand never corrupt.” Bede adds, that this arm being cut off from 
his body after he was slain, remained uncorrupt till his time, and was then 
kept, being honored by all with due veneration, in the church of St. Peter, at 
the royal castle of Bebbaborough (so called from Bebba, a former queen), 
now Bamborough in Northumberland. Simon of Durham, and Ingulphus, 
testify that his arm was afterward kept at Peterborough. 

When St. Oswald had reigned eight years in great prosperity, Penda, the 
barbarous pagan king of Mercia, who nine years before had slain the pious 
king Edwin, uncle to St. Oswald by his mother, but had been vanquished by 
our saint in the beginning of his reign, found means again to raise a great 
army, and invade the Christian dominions of our holy king. St. Oswald met 
him with an inferior force, and was killed in the battle that was fought 
between them. When he saw himself surrounded with the arms of his 
enemies, he offered his prayer for the souls of his soldiers. Whence it 
became a proverb; “O God be merciful to their souls, said Oswald when he 
fell.” He was slain in the thirty-eighth year of his age, of our Lord 642, on 
the 5th of August, in a place called Maserfield. This seems to have been at 
Winwick in Lancashire, where is a well still called St. Oswald’s, which was 
formerly visited out of devotion; and that this territory was called 
Maserfelte, appears from an old inscription in Winwick church. 
Nevertheless, Oswaldtry, that is, Oswald’s cross, a market town, seven 
miles from Shrewsbury, is supposed by some to have also been formerly 
called Maserfelth; and Capgrave, Camden, and others, think this the place 
where St. Oswald was slain; for, he might before this, say they, when he 
defeated Penda, have added that part of Shropshire to his kingdom. The 


famous church of St. Oswald there stands without the New gate. Leland, in 
his Itinerary, says it was once a monastery; this must have been in the 
Saxon times; but soon after the Norman conquest this church of Oswaldtry 
or Oswald’s cross, was a parish when it was given to the monastery of 
Shrewsbury, to which it afterward belonged, and was impropriate. See 
Tanner, in his monastic history; who says, the town called Album 
monasterium, or White-minster, was not Oswaldtry, but Whit-church, which 
was once a monastery. The church of Oswaldtry was probably so called 
from St. Oswald’s cross, of which it was probably possessed; but Winwick 
in Masserfelth in Lancashire more justly claims the honor of his 
martyrdom.2®!2 The inhuman tyrant caused the saint’s head and arms to be 
struck off, and fixed on poles; but St. Oswald’s brother and successor Oswi 
took them away the year following, and carried the arms to his own royal 
palace, and sent the head to Lindisfarne. The head was afterward put in the 
same shrine with the body of St. Cuthbert, and with it translated to Durham, 
as Malmesbury and others assure us. The rest of St. Oswald’s body was 
translated by his niece Osfrida, wife of Etheldred, king of Mercia, to the 
monastery of Bardney in Lincolnshire. During the Danish irruptions these 
relics were removed, by the care of Edilred, king of the Mercians, to 
Gloucester, where Elfleda, countess of Mercia, and daughter to king Alfred, 
built the church of St. Peter. The monument erected to St. Oswald there is 
still to be seen in a chapel of this cathedral, between two pillars; but part of 
the relics were translated to the abbey of St. Winoc’s Berg in Flanders, in 
1221, and deposited there with great solemnity by Adam, bishop of 
Terouanne.224! The barbarous king Penda, after he had slain five pious 
kings, Edwin, Oswald, Sigebert, Egric, and Annas, turned his arms against 
Oswi, who tried in vain to soften him by presents and the most favorable 
proposals. Seeing himself rejected by man, he turned his gifts into prayers, 
and bound himself by vow, in case he should be victorious, to consecrate to 
God his daughter Enfleda, then only one year old, and give with her twelve 
portions of laud (each of which was sufficient to maintain ten families) to 
build and endow monasteries. God heard his vow: and Oswi, with an 
inferior army, defeated and slew the tyrant near Loyden, now Leeds, in 
Yorkshire, in 655. The place of this battle was called Winwidfield, or Field 
of Victory; situated on the river Winuaed, now Aire. With Penda, who was 


then eighty years old, of which he had reigned thirty, fell thirty commanders 
of royal blood. See the Saxon Chronicle, ad an. 655. Bede, Hist. Angl., 1. 3, 
c. 1, 2, 3; 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13; and Alcuin, Poem. de Pontificibus et Sanctis 
Eborac., published by Gale, t. 2. 


St. Afra and Companions, MM. 


The persecution of Dioclesian was carried on with great cruelty by his 
colleague Maximian Herculeus in Africa, Italy, Rhetia, Vindelicia, 
Noricum, and Upper Pannonia, the government of which provinces fell to 
his share in the division of the empire. At Ausburg, in Rhetia, the apparitors 
apprehended a woman called Afra, known to have formerly been a common 
prostitute. The judge, by name Gaius, who knew who she was, said, 
“Sacrifice to the gods: it is better to live than to die in torments.” Afra 
replied, “I was a great sinner before I knew God; but I will not add new 
crimes, nor do what you command me.” Gaius said, “Go to the capitol and 
sacrifice.” Afra answered, “My capitol is Jesus Christ, whom I have always 
before my eyes. I every day confess my sins; and because I am unworthy to 
offer him any sacrifice,2®/2 I desire to sacrifice myself for his name, that 
this body in which I have sinned may be purified and sacrificed to him by 
torments.” “I am informed,” said Gaius, “that you are a prostitute. Sacrifice, 
therefore, as you are a stranger to the God of the Christians, and cannot be 
accepted by him.” Afra replied, “Our Lord Jesus Christ hath said, that he 
came down from heaven to save sinners. The gospels testify that an 
abandoned woman washed his feet with her tears, and obtained pardon, and 
that he neve rejected the publicans, but permitted them to eat with him.” 
The judge said, “Sacrifice, that your gallants may follow you, and enrich 
you.” Afra answered, “I will have no more of that execrable gain. I have 
thrown away as so much filth what I had by me of it. Even our poor 
brethren would not accept of it, till I had overcome their reluctance by my 
entreaties, that they might pray for my sins.”28!3 Gaius said, “Jesus Christ 
will have nothing to do with you. It is in vain for you to acknowledge him 
for your God: a common prostitute can never be called a Christian.” Afra 
replied, “It is true I am unworthy to bear the name of a Christian: but Christ 
hath admitted me to be one.” Gaius said, “Sacrifice to the gods, and they 
will save you.” The martyr replied, “My Saviour is Jesus Christ, who upon 


the cross promised paradise to the thief that confessed him.” The judge said, 
“Sacrifice, lest I order you to be whipped in the presence of your lovers.” 
Afra replied, “The only subject of my confusion and grief are my sins.” 
“Sacrifice,” said the judge, “I am ashamed that I have disputed so long with 
you. If you do not comply, you shall die.” Afra replied, “That is what I 
desire, if I am not unworthy to find rest by this confession.” The judge said, 
“Sacrifice, or I will order you to be tormented, and afterward burnt alive.” 
Afra answered, “Let that body which hath sinned, undergo torments; but as 
to my soul, I will not taint it by sacrificing to demons.” Then the judge 
passed sentence upon her as follows: “We condemn Afra, a prostitute, who 
hath declared herself a Christian, to be burnt alive, because she hath refused 
to offer sacrifice to the gods.” 

The executioners immediately seized her, and carried her into an island in 
the river Lech, upon which Ausburg stands. There they stripped her, and 
tied her to a stake. She lifted up her eyes to heaven, and prayed with tears, 
saying, “O Lord Jesus Christ, Omnipotent God, who camest to call not the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance, accept now the penance of my 
sufferings, and by this temporal fire deliver me from the everlasting fire, 
which torments both body and soul.” Whilst the executioners were heaping 
a pile of vine branches about her, and setting fire to them, she was heard to 
say, “I return thee thanks, O Lord Jesus Christ, for the honor thou hast done 
me in receiving me a holocaust for thy name’s sake; thou who hast 
vouchsafed to offer thyself upon the altar of the cross a sacrifice for the sins 
of the whole world, the just for the unjust, and for sinners. I offer myself a 
victim to thee, O my God, who livest and reignest with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost world without end. Amen.” Having spoken these words she 
gave up the ghost, being suffocated by the smoke. 

Three maids of the martyr, Digna, Eunomia, and Eutropia, who had been 
sinners as well as their mistress, but were converted, and baptized at the 
same time by the holy bishop Narcissus,224 stood all the while on the 
banks of the river, and beheld her glorious triumph. After the execution they 
went into the island, and found the body of Afra entire. A servant man who 
was with them swam back, and carried the news to Hilaria, the martyr’s 
mother. She came in the night with some holy priests, and carried away the 
body, which she interred in a sepulchre she had built for herself and family, 


two miles from the city. The sepulchres of the ancients were lofty buildings, 
and big enough to contain several apartments. Whilst Hilaria and her 
attendants were still there, Gaius was informed of what they had done. He 
therefore despatched soldiers thither with an order to persuade the whole 
company to offer sacrifice, and if they refused, to burn them alive without 
any other formality. The soldiers used both mild words and threats; but 
finding all to no purpose, they filled the vault of the sepulchre with dry 
thorns and vine branches, shut the door upon them, and having set fire to 
the sticks, went away. Thus St. Afra, her mother, and three servants, were 
honored with the crown of martyrdom on the same day, which was the 7th 
of August, as Ruinart and Tillemont2®!2 observe; though their festival is 
kept on the 5th. They suffered in the year 304. St. Afra is honored as chief 
patroness at Ausburg. In her we admire the perfect sentiments of a true 
penitent. At every word and in every thought she had her sins always before 
her eyes; persuaded she never could do enough to efface them, she never 
thinks on what she has already done for that end; immediately upon her 
conversion she gave what she possessed to the poor, doubtless led a most 
penitential life till her death, and she rejoiced to suffer in order to atone for 
her former crimes. See her genuine acts, copied from the public register, in 
Surius, Ruinart, p. 455, &c. 


St. Memmius, in French, Menge 


FIRST BISHOP AND APOSTLE OF CHALONS ON THE MARNE 


The Catalaunian plains, according to Jornandes, one hundred leagues in 
length, and seventy in breadth, famous for the defeat of Attila, and other 
great victories, gave name to the whole province of Champagne, and were 
the theatre of the apostolic labors of St. Memmius, the first bishop and 
apostle of Chalons, in the decline of the third century. Flodoard is our 
voucher that he was contemporary with Sixtus, bishop of Rheims in 290. 
He is honored on the 5th of August, the day of his death. His relics, after 
several translations, are deposited in a rich shrine of silver gilt, together 
with those of his sister St. Poma, and famous for many miracles. St. 
Gregory of Tours relates that when he was travelling through Chalons his 
servant fell dangerously ill of a fever: St. Gregory, prostrate before the tomb 
of St. Memmius, prayed earnestly for his recovery; and the next morning 
the youth found himself perfectly well.284© St. Memmius’s two immediate 
successors, Donatian and Domitian, are also honored among the saints, and 
their relics enshrined in the Basilic of St. Memmius. Likewise St. Elasius 
and his brother and successor Laudomerus or Lumier, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth bishops of Chalons from 565 to 590, are honored, the former on 
the 19th of August, the latter on the second of October, though he died on 
the 30th of September. 


August 6" 


The Transfiguration of Our Lord 


MAT. 18 MARK 9 LUKE 9 


Our Divine Redeemer, in order to show us that the sufferings of his servants 
are usually intermingled with frequent spiritual comforts, and to give us a 
sensible demonstration of the truth of his promises of an eternal glory 
reserved for us in the world to come, was pleased to manifest a glimpse of 
his majesty in the mystery of his Transfiguration. Being in Galilee, about a 
year before his sacred passion, he chose to be witnesses of his glory the 
same three beloved disciples who were afterward to be witnesses of his 
bloody agony in the garden, namely St. Peter, and the two sons of Zebedee, 
SS. James and John. He took three, that their evidence might be 
unexceptionable; but he would not publicly discover his glory to teach his 
followers to love the closest secresy in all spiritual graces and favors. All 
pretences contrary to this rule are suggested by blind self-love, not by the 
spirit of God; they are a disguised pride, and a dangerous illusion. Every 
true servant of God loves to be hidden and concealed; his motto in the 
divine gifts, even when he most ardently invites all creatures to magnify the 
Lord with him for all His unspeakable mercies, is: My secret to myself, my 
secret to myself.28!2 He fears lest he should be at all considered or thought 
of in what purely belongs to God alone. Jesus therefore would exhibit this 
miracle in retirement, and he led these three apostles to a retired mountain, 
as he was accustomed to repair often to some close solitude to pray. The 
tradition of the Christians in Palestine, of which St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. 
John Damascen, and other ancient fathers are vouchers, assures us, that this 
was mount Thabor, which is exceeding high and beautiful, and was 
anciently covered with green trees and shrubs, and was very fruitful. It rises 
something like a sugar loaf, in a vast plain, in the middle of Galilee. This 
was the place in which the Man-God appeared in his glory. He was 
transfigured whilst at prayer, because it is usually in this heavenly 
commerce that the soul receives the dew of divine consolations and tastes 


how infinitely sweet and good God is to those who sincerely seek him. 
Many Christians indeed are strangers to this effect of that holy exercise, 
because they do not apply themselves to it with assiduity and fervor, or 
neglect to disengage their affections from creatures by perfect humility, 
self-denial, and mortification of the senses. Without a great purity of heart 
no man shall see God. A little birdlime entangles the feathers of a bird, and 
holds down the strongest pinion from being able to raise the body in the air. 
So the least earthly dust clogs the wings of the soul, the least inordinate 
attachment to creatures is a weight which hinders the perfect union of her 
affections with God, and the full flow of his graces upon her; but a 
Christian worthily disposed and fitted by the Holy Ghost to receive the 
spirit of prayer, by assiduity in that holy exercise purifies his love more and 
more, transforms his affections, and renders them more and more spiritual 
and heavenly. of this, the Transfiguration of our Divine Redeemer was, 
among other transcending prerogatives, a most noble and supereminent 
prototype. 

Whilst Jesus prayed he suffered that glory which was always due to his 
sacred humility, and of which for our sake he deprived it, to diffuse a ray 
over his whole body. His face was altered, and shone as the sun, and his 
garments became white as snow. By this glorious transfiguration of his 
flesh he has animated our hope, that even our bodies will share with our 
immortal souls in the bliss which he has promised us, and will inherit his 
glory. Do we often bear in mind this comfortable truth? Can we believe it, 
and not always be employed in the thoughts of it? Can we think of it, and 
not be ravished out of ourselves with holy joy? Yes: this heavy lumpish 
flesh, these infirm corruptible bodies, at present so often subject to sickness, 
pain, and wants, will one day be raised from the dust glorified, impassible; 
no more liable to heat, cold, diseases, torment, or tears; beautiful, 
transcending in lustre and brightness the sun and stars; endued with 
swiftness beyond that of light, and with strength equal to the angels; with 
the power of penetrating all bodies, as Christ did the stone of the sepulchre, 
and the doors when shut; with dazzling glory, with unspeakable pleasure in 
every part or organ; in a word, with all the communicable gifts and qualities 
of spirits, resembling the body of Christ glorified after his resurrection, 
which, as St. Paul tells us, is the model upon which ours shall be raised in 


glory. A glimpse of all this appeared in the splendor wherewith his adorable 
humanity was clothed in his Transfiguration. 

Moses and Elias were seen by the three apostles in his company on this 
occasion, and were heard discoursing with him of the death which he was to 
suffer in Jerusalem. Moses represented the ancient patriarchs, and the first 
saints who lived under the law; Elias the later prophets; and they showed by 
their presence that all the just inspired by God from the beginning had given 
testimony to Christ as the true Messias. They had both been remarkable for 
their sufferings in the cause of virtue, Elias having been exceedingly 
persecuted by the wicked, and Moses having chosen rather to be afflicted 
with the people of God than to enjoy the greatest honors and pleasures of 
Pharaoh’s court; and the cross being the constant object of the most ardent 
desires of our blessed Redeemer out of the excess of his love for us, they 
spoke to him of nothing but of the stripes, thorns, reproaches, and cruel 
death which he was to suffer. Our loving Saviour, in part to moderate his 
ardor to complete his sacrifice by the triumph of his love in his death on the 
cross, had made it frequently the subject of his conversation with his 
disciples, and even in this joyful mystery would entertain himself and the 
witnesses of his glory upon it. If we truly consider and understand the 
spiritual fruits and glory of mortification and suffering for Christ, we shall 
rejoice in wearing the livery of our crucified Redeemer. The three apostles 
were wonderfully delighted with this glorious vision, and St. Peter cried out 
to Christ: Lord, it is good for us to be here. Let us make three tents, one for 
thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias. This he spoke not knowing what he 
said, being out of himself in a transport of holy admiration and joy; desiring 
never to be drawn from the sight of so glorious an object, and never to lose 
that sweetness and delight with which his soul was then overwhelmed. He 
truly knew not what he said, or he would never have desired that for the 
time of trial on earth which is reserved only for heaven. Neither would he 
have contented himself with beholding only the glorified humanity of 
Christ, which vision can bear no proportion to the beatific contemplation of 
the divinity itself. He tasted only a single drop of that over flowing river 
which inebriates the heavenly Jerusalem, and all its blessed inhabitants; yet 
was so much transported by it. What would he then have said if he had 
received into his soul the whole impetuous torrents of heavenly delights? 
He who has once tasted that spiritual sweetness which God sometimes 


bestows on souls in this life to strengthen their weakness, and to attract 
them to his love by the sweet odor of his ointments, must ever after live in 
bitterness, alleviated only by resignation and love, till he arrive at the 
fountain itself, which is God. No wonder therefore that St. Peter, after this 
foretaste, was unwilling to return again to the earth. How little do the lovers 
of the world know the incomparable sweetness of divine love, or they 
would despise from their hearts those toys for which they deprive 
themselves of so great a good! Yet so depraved is the taste of many by their 
passions, that they would be content, were it possible, always to live here, 
and never think of the joys of heaven. “How can it be good for us to be 
here,” cries out St. Bernard,2®!8 “where everything in worldly pursuits is 
tedious, empty, or dangerous? Here is much malice, and very little wisdom, 
if even a little. Here all things are slippery and treacherous, covered with 
darkness, and full of snares, where souls are exposed to continual danger of 
perishing, the spirit sinks under affliction, and nothing is found but vanity 
and trouble of mind.” To the just this life is the time of trials and labor 
heaven is our place of rest, our eternal sabbath, where our patience and tears 
will find their reward exceeding great. Why do we seek repose before the 
end of our warfare? 

Whilst St. Peter was speaking, there came, on a sudden, a bright shining 
cloud from heaven, an emblem of the presence of God’s majesty, and from 
out of this cloud was heard a voice which said: This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased; hear ye him. By this testimony the Father declared 
Christ his only begotten and co-eternal Son, sent by him into the world to 
be the remedy of our sins, our advocate and our propitiation, through whom 
alone we can find access to his offended majesty. If through him we 
approach the throne of his mercy, we cannot be rejected, he being in his 
humanity the object of the infinite complacency of the Father: through him 
we are invited to apply with confidence for mercy and every good gift. By 
the same voice the Father also declared him the perfect model of our 
virtues, and commands us to hear him, and attend to his example, in order 
to square by it our lives, and to form in our souls a new spirit grounded 
upon the pattern he hath set us of humility, meekness, charity, and patience. 
He commands us also to listen with the utmost respect and docility to his 
saving and most holy doctrine, which is the word of eternal life. The 


apostles that were present, upon hearing this voice, were seized with a 
sudden fear and fell upon the ground; but Jesus, going to them, touched 
them, and bade them to rise. They immediately did so, and saw no one but 
Jesus standing in his ordinary state. This vision happened in the night. As 
they went down the mountain early the next morning, Jesus gave them a 
charge not to discover to any one what they had seen till he should be risen 
from the dead. The Jews were unworthy to hear what many among them 
would have only blasphemed, and they had sufficient evidence by his 
miracles, to which they wilfully shut their eyes; but Jesus would by this 
give us a fresh lesson of humility, and teach us that secresy with regard to 
divine graces, and the exercise of all extraordinary virtues, is the guardian 
of those gifts. 

From the contemplation of this glorious mystery we ought to conceive a 
true idea of future happiness; if this once possess our souls, it will make us 
not to value any difficulties or labors we can meet with here, but to regard 
with great indifference all the goods and evils of this life, provided we can 
but secure our portion in the kingdom of God’s glory. Thabor is our 
encouragement by setting that bliss before our eyes, but Calvary is the way 
that leads to it. When Christ shall let us into the secrets of his love and 
cross, and make us taste that interior sweetness and secure peace which he 
hath hidden therein, and which the world knoweth not, then we shall find a 
comfort and joy in our sufferings themselves, and with St. Paul we shall 
think of nothing but of loving, and suffering in what manner it shall please 
God to make us tread in the footsteps of his divine Son, being solicitous 
only to walk in the continual exercise of pure love. The ninety-fourth 
sermon of St. Leo which is on this mystery, shows this festival to have been 
observed at Rome in the middle of the fifth century. Pope Calixtus III. made 
it More universal and solemn by a bull dated in 1457. 


St. Xystus, or Sixtus IT. Pope and Martyr 


He was a Grecian by birth, deacon of the Roman Church under St. Stephen, 
and upon his demise, in 257, was chosen pope, being the 25th from St. 
Peter. St. Dionysius of Alexandria consulted him by three letters on certain 
difficulties, and recommended to him to bear a little while with the Africans 
and some among the Asiatics with regard to their error concerning the 
validity of baptism given by heretics. Accordingly this pope used towards 
them indulgence, contenting himself with strongly recommending the truth 
to them; and his successors pursued the same conduct till that error was 
condemned in the plenary council often mentioned by St. Austin.28!2 St. 
Sixtus is styled by St. Cyprian a peaceable and excellent prelate. Though 
some have ascribed eight years to his pontificate, it is certain from all the 
circumstances of his history, that he only sat one year.2822 

Gallus, the successor of Decius in the empire, and a persecutor of the 
Christians, being despised for his cowardice, was slain with his son and 
colleague Volusius in 253, after having reigned eighteen months. A‘milius 
then assumed the title of emperor; but was killed after he had reigned four 
months, without having been acknowledged by the senate; and Valerianus, a 
person of a noble family, and great reputation, who had been censor and 
chief of the senate, was acknowledged emperor by the consent of the whole 
world. He was at first more favorable to the Christians than any of the 
emperors before him had been, not excepting the Philips; and his palace 
was full of religious persons. By this means the Church enjoyed peace 
during three years and a half; which tranquillity afforded an opportunity of 
holding many councils; but in 257 Valerian raised the eighth, or, according 
to Sulpicius Severus, the ninth general persecution, which continued three 
years and a half, till he was taken prisoner by the Persians. The change 
wrought in this emperor is ascribed by Eusebius to a motive of superstition, 
and to the artifices and persuasion of one Macrianus, who was extremely 
addicted to the Persian sect of the Magians, and to the black art. This man, 


whom St. Dionysius of Alexandria calls the archmagian of Egypt, had 
worked himself into the highest favor with the superstitious emperor, was 
raised by him to the first dignities of the state, and persuaded him that the 
Christians, by being avowed enemies to art magic, and to the gods, obstruct 
the effects of the sacrifices, and the prosperity of his empire. Valerian had 
reason to tremble for his own safety upon the pinnacle of his honors; for 
some compute that only six, out of thirty emperors, that had reigned from 
Augustus to his time, had escaped the violent hands of murderers; but, by 
declaring himself an enemy to the servants of God, he dug a pit for his own 
ruin. He published his first edict against them in April, 257, which was 
followed by the martyrdom of pope Stephen and many others. 

The persecution grew much more fierce in the following year, when 
Valerian marching into the East against the Persians, sent a new rescript to 
the senate to be passed into a law, the tenor and effect of which St. Cyprian 
notified to his fellow bishops in Africa as follows:2824“Valerian has sent 
an order to the senate, importing that bishops, priests, and deacons should 
forthwith suffer” (even although they should be willing to conform), “but 
that senators, persons of quality, and Roman knights should forfeit their 
honors, should have their estates forfeited, and if they still refused to 
sacrifice, should lose their heads: that matrons should have their goods 
seized, and be banished: that any of Cesar’s officers or domestics who had 
already confessed the Christian faith, or should now confess it, should 
forfeit their estates to the exchequer, and should be sent in chains to work in 
Casar’s farms.2822 To this order the emperor subjoined a copy of the letter 
which he hath despatched to the presidents of the several provinces 
concerning us: which letter I expect, and hope will soon be brought hither. 
—yYou are to understand that Xystus (bishop of Rome) suffered in a 
cemetery upon the 6th day of August, and with him Quartus. The officers of 
Rome are very intent upon this persecution; and the persons who are 
brought before them are sure to suffer, and to forfeit their estates to the 
exchequer. Pray notify these particulars to my colleagues, that so our 
brethren may everywhere be prepared for their great conflict; that we may 
all think rather of immortality than death, and derive more joy than fear or 
terror from this confession, in which we know that the soldiers of Christ are 
not so properly killed as crowned.” 


St. Xystus suffered in a cemetery; for the Christians, in the times of 
persecution, resorted to those subterraneous caverns to celebrate the divine 
mysteries. Here they met, though Valerian had forbidden them to hold 
assemblies, and here they were hunted out. Quartus must have been a priest 
or deacon; otherwise he would not have suffered upon the spot, but been 
first pressed by the rack to sacrifice. Some think this name Quartus a slip of 
the copiers, and read this passage as follows: “with four deacons;”2822 for, 
say these authors, about that time four deacons suffered at Rome, 
Pretextatus, Felicissimus and Agapitus, with their bishop, as the Liberian 
and other ancient Calendars testify; and Laurence, who suffered soon after 
him. This last was his archdeacon, and seeing him led to execution, 
expostulated with him, lamenting to be left behind.2824 “St. Sixtus replied 
that he should follow him within three days, by a more glorious triumph; 
himself being spared on account of his old age.” Those are mistaken who 
say that St. Sixtus was crucified; for the Liberian Calendar assures us, that 
he was beheaded in the cemetery of Calixtus, and the expression which St. 
Cyprian uses signifies the same. St. Cyprian suffered in the September 
following; and all the provinces of the empire were watered with the blood 
of innumerable martyrs.2822 For though Valerian’s first edicts regarded 
chiefly the clergy, they were soon extended to the whole body of Christians; 
old and young, men, women and children; and great numbers of every 
condition, rich and poor, soldiers, husbandmen, slaves, and even children, 
were put to cruel deaths, as Eusebius,282 St. Cyprian,2®22 and the ancient 
Martyrologies testify. 


St.s Justus and Pastor, MM. 


They were two brothers, who in their tender age overcame, with an heroic 
courage, the rage and power of Dacian, armed with all the instruments of 
cruelty. This judge was governor of Spain under Dioclesian and Maximian, 
and one of the most furious ministers of their cruelty in persecuting the 
Christians. In his progress through his province in search of the servants of 
the true God, he arrived at Complutum, now called Alcala de Henares, and 
having caused the bloody edicts to be read in the market-place, began to put 
to the most exquisite tortures the Christians that were brought before him. 
Justus and Pastor, children who were then learning the first elements of 
literature in the public school of that city (the first being thirteen, the latter 
only seven years old), hearing of the torments which were inflicted on the 
generous soldiers of Christ, were fired with a holy zeal to have a share in 
their triumphs. They threw down their books, ran to the place where the 
governor was interrogating the confessors, and by their behavior about the 
racks and other engines on which the martyrs were tormented, gave 
manifest proofs of the holy faith which they professed. They were soon 
taken notice of, apprehended, and presented to the judge. He foamed with 
rage to see children brave his power and authority, and not doubting but a 
little correction would allay their courage, commanded them to be most 
severely whipped. This was executed in the most barbarous manner; but he 
who makes the tongues of infants eloquent in his praise, gave them strength 
to baffle all the efforts of the world and hell. The soldiers and spectators 
were filled with astonishment to see the modest constancy with which in 
their turns they encouraged and exhorted each other to bear their torments 
for Christ, and for an eternal crown: and the wonderful cheerfulness and 
readiness which they discovered to suffer every torture that could be 
inflicted. The judge, being informed that it was in vain to expect their 
resolution could ever be vanquished by torments, to cover his shame, gave 
an order that they should be privately beheaded. This sentence was 


executed in a field near the town, and their bodies were buried by the 
Christians on that very spot which their blood had sanctified. A chapel was 
afterward built on the place. Their relics are at present enshrined under the 
high altar of a great collegiate church at Alcala, of which they are the titular 
patrons. Their martyrdom happened in 304. See Prudentius, hymn. 4, alias 
7. St. Isidore, F. Flores, &c. 


August 7" 


St. Cajetan of Thienna, C. 


See his life compiled by Antonio Caraccioli, Pr. of his order, published in 
Latin with those of the three other founders in 1612. Also the same given 
more at large in Italian, by F. Jos. Silos, of the same Order, on the occasion 
of his canonization in 1671, with the bull of his canonization, and the 
comments of the Bollandists. See also his life written by Del Tufa, bishop 
of Acerra; Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 4, p. 71, Contin. Fleury, t. 32, et 
la Vie de S. Cajetan de Thienne, nar D. Bernard. Paris, 1698 12mo. 


A. D. 1547. 


St. Cajetan was son of Gaspar, lord of Thienna,282® and Mary Porta, persons 
of the first rank among the nobility of the territory of Vicenza in Lombardy, 
and eminent for their piety. The saint was born 1480.2822 His mother by 
earnest prayer recommended him from his birth to the patronage of the 
Blessed Virgin, and as he grew capable of instruction, never ceased setting 
before his eyes the example of our divine Redeemer’s humility, meekness, 
purity, and all other virtues; and such was his docility to he lessons that 
from his infancy he was surnamed the Saint. The perfect mortification of 
his passions from the cradle made an unalterable sweetness of temper seem 
as it were the natural result of his constitution. The love of prayer taught a 
constant recollection, and the continual application of his mind to eternal 
truths made him shun all loss of time in amusements or idle conversation; 
for no discourse seemed agreeable or interesting to him, unless it tended to 
raise the mind to God. His affections were entirely weaned from the world, 
and he directed all his aims to the life to come. His tender charity towards 
all men, particularly his compassion for the poor and all that were in 
affliction, were remarkable on all occasions. The long exercises of devotion 
which he daily practised, were no hindrance to his studies, but sanctified 
them, and purified the eye of his understanding, enabling him the better to 
judge of truth. He distinguished himself in the study of divinity; likewise in 


the civil and canon laws, in which faculty he took the degree of doctor with 
great applause at Padua. 

To devote himself perfectly to the divine service he embraced an 
ecclesiastical state; and, out of his own patrimony, built and founded a 
parochial chapel at Rampazzo, for the instruction and benefit of many who 
lived at a considerable distance from the parish church. After this he went 
to Rome, not in quest of preferment, or to live at court, but hoping to lie 
concealed in that great city, and to lead an obscure and hidden life, which it 
was impossible for him to do in his own country. Nevertheless, pope Julius 
II. compelled him to accept the office of protonotary in his court, and by 
that means drew him out of his beloved solitude, though the saint had the 
art to join interior recollection with public employments, and to live retired 
in courts. Being much delighted with the end proposed by the confraternity 
in Rome, called of the love of God, which was an association of zealous 
and devout persons who devoted themselves by certain pious exercises and 
regulations to labor with all their power to promote the divine honor, he 
enrolled himself in it. Upon the death of Julius II. he resigned his public 
employment, and returned to Vicenza. There he entered himself in the 
confraternity of St. Jerom, which was instituted upon the plan of that of the 
love of God in Rome, but which in that place consisted only of men in the 
lowest stations of life. This circumstance was infinitely pleasing to the 
saint, but gave great offence to his worldly friends, who thought it a 
blemish to the honor of his family. He persisted, however, in his resolution, 
and exerted his zeal with wonderful fruit in the most humbling practices of 
charity. He sought out the most distressed objects among the sick and poor 
over the whole town, and served them with his own hands, being most 
assiduous about those who labored under the most loathsome diseases in the 
hospital of the incurables, the revenues of which house he considerably 
augmented. In obedience to the advice of his confessor, John of Crema, a 
Dominican friar, a man of great prudence, learning, and piety, the saint 
removed to Venice, and taking up his lodgings in the new hospital of that 
city, pursued his former manner of life. He was so great a benefactor to that 
house as to be regarded as its principal founder, though his chief care was to 
provide the sick with every spiritual succor possible. He at the same time 
emaciated his body with penitential austerities, and seemed to rival the most 
eminent contemplatives in the sublime grace of prayer; and it was the 


common saying both at Rome, Vicenza, and Venice, that Cajetan was a 
seraph at the altar, and an apostle in the pulpit. 

By the advice of the same director, Cajetan left Venice to return to Rome, 
in order to associate himself again to the confraternity of the love of God, 
among the principal members of which, many were no less eminent for 
their learning and prudence than for their extraordinary piety. He 
deliberated with them on some effectual means for the reformation of 
manners among Christians, grieving that the sanctity of this divine religion 
should be so little known and practised by the greatest part of those that 
profess it. All agreed that this could not be done but by reviving in the 
clergy the spirit and zeal of those holy pastors who first planted the faith. To 
put all the clergy in mind what this spirit bought to be, and what it obliges 
them to, a plan was concerted among the associates for instituting an order 
of regular clergy upon the perfect model of the lives of the apostles. The 
first authors of this design were St. Cajetan, John Peter Caraffa, afterward 
pope under the name of Paul IV. but at that time archbishop of Theate, now 
called Chieti, a town in Abruzzo; Paul Consigliari, of the most noble family 
of Ghisleri, and Boniface de Colle, a gentleman of Milan. Those among 
them who were possessed of ecclesiastical livings addressed themselves to 
pope Clement VII. for leave to resign them with a view of making such an 
establishment. His holiness made great difficulties with regard to the 
archbishop; but at length gave his consent. The plan of the new institute 
was drawn up, laid before the pope, and examined in a consistory of 
cardinals in 1524. The more perfectly to extirpate the poison of avarice, 
always most fatal to the ecclesiastical order where it gets footing, and to 
establish in the hearts of those that are engaged in that state the most perfect 
spirit of disinterestedness, and the entire disengagement of their hearts from 
the goods of this world, the zealous founders made it an observance of their 
institute, though not under any vow or obligation (as several French writers 
of note have mistaken), that this regular clergy should not only possess no 
annual revenues, but should be forbidden ever to beg or ask for necessary 
subsistence, content to receive the voluntary contributions of the faithful, 
and relying entirely upon providence. The cardinals objected a long time to 
this rule, thinking it inconsistent with the ordinary laws of prudence. But 
their opposition was at length overcome by the founders, who urged that 
Christ and his apostles having observed this manner of life, the same might 


be perfectly copied by those who were their successors in the ministry of 
the altar, and of the divine word. But this clause was added to the rule, that 
if a community should be reduced to extreme necessity they should give 
notice of their distress by a toll of the bell. The Order therefore was 
approved by Clement VII. in 1524, and Caraffa was chosen the first 
general. As he still retained the title of archbishop of Theate, these regular 
clerks were from him called Theatins.222° The principal ends which they 
proposed to themselves were to preach to the people, assist the sick, oppose 
errors in faith, restore among the laity the devout and frequent use of the 
sacraments, and re-establish in the clergy disinterestedness, regularity, a 
perfect spirit of devotion, assiduous application to the sacred studies, the 
most religious respect to holy things, especially in whatever belongs to the 
Sacraments and pious ceremonies. 

Rome and all Italy soon perceived the happy effects of the zeal of these 
holy men, and the odor of their sanctity drew many to their community. 
They lived at first in a house in Rome, which belonged to Boniface de 
Colle; but, their number increasing, they took a larger house on Monte 
Pincio. In the following year they were afflicted with a calamity which had 
like to have put an end to their Order soon after its birth. The army of the 
emperor Charles V. which was commanded by the constable Bourbon, who 
had deserted from the French king to the emperor, marched from the 
Milanese to Rome, and took that city by assault on the 6th of May, 1527. 
This duke of Bourbon, after having committed horrible outrages, was killed 
by a musket-shot in mounting the wall. But Philibert of Challons, prince of 
Orange, took upon him the command of the army, which was composed in a 
great measure of Lutherans, and other enemies of the see of Rome. The 
pope and cardinals retired into the castle of St. Angelo, but the German 
army plundered the city, and were guilty of greater cruelties and excesses 
than had been committed by the Goths a thousand years before. The house 
of the Theatins was rifled, and almost demolished; and a soldier, who had 
known St. Cajetan at Vincenza before he renounced the world, falsely 
imagining he was then rich, gave an information to his officer against him 
to that effect; whereupon he was barbarously scourged and tortured to 
exhort from him a treasure which he had not. Being at length discharged, 
though in a weak and maimed condition, he and his companions left Rome, 


with nothing but their breviaries under their arms, and with clothes barely to 
cover themselves. They repaired to Venice, where they were kindly 
received and settled in the convent of St. Nicholas of Tolentino. Caraffa’s 
term for discharging the office of general expired after three years, in 1530, 
and St. Cajetan was chosen in his room. It was with great reluctance that he 
accepted that charge, but the sanctity, zeal, and prudence with which he 
labored to advance the divine honor, especially by inspiring ecclesiastics 
with fervor and the contempt of the world, drew the esteem of the whole 
world on his Order. The fruits of his charity were most conspicuous during 
a raging plague which was brought to Venice from the Levant, and followed 
by a dreadful famine. Excited by his example, Jerom Emiliani, a noble 
Venetian, in 1530, founded another congregation of regular clerks, called 
Somasches, from the place where they lived, between Milan and Bergamo, 
the design of which was to breed up orphans, and such children as were 
destitute of the means of a suitable education. 

At the end of the three years of Cajetan’s office, Caraffa was made 
general a second time, and our saint was sent to Verona, where both the 
clergy and laity were in the greatest ferment, tumultuously opposing certain 
articles of reformation of discipline which their bishop was endeavoring to 
introduce among them. The saint in a short time restored the public 
tranquillity, and brought the people unanimously and cheerfully to submit to 
a wholesome reformation, of which they themselves would reap all the 
advantages. Shortly after, he was called to Naples to found a convent of his 
Order in that city. The count of Oppido bestowed on him a convenient large 
house for that purpose, and used the most pressing importunities to prevail 
upon him to accept a donation of an estate in lands: but this the saint 
constantly refused. A general reformation of manners at Naples both in the 
clergy and laity was the fruit of his example, preaching, and indefatigable 
labors. No occupations made him deprive himself of the comfort and succor 
of his daily long exercises of holy prayer, which he sometimes continued 
for six or seven hours together, and in which he was often favored with 
extraordinary raptures. In 1534 Caraffa was created cardinal by Paul III., 
Clement the VIIth’s successor. He was afterward raised to the papacy upon 
the death of Marcellus II. in 1555, and died in 1559. Our saint was then 
gone to receive the recompense of his labors. In 1537 he went back to 
Venice, being made general a second time; but, after his three years were 


expired, returned to Naples, and governed the house of his Order in that city 
till his happy death. Being worn out by austerities, labors, and a lingering 
distemper, he at length perceived his last hour to approach. When his 
physicians advised him not to lie on the hard boards, but to use a coarse bed 
in his sickness, his answer was: “My Saviour died on a cross, suffer me a 
least to die on ashes.” His importunity prevailing, he was laid on a 
sackcloth spread on the floor, and strewed with ashes; and in that penitential 
posture he received the last sacraments, and calmly expired in the greatest 
sentiments of compunction on the 7th of August, 1547. Many miracles 
wrought by his intercession were approved at Rome after a rigorous 
scrutiny, a history of which is published by Pinius the Bollandist. St. 
Cajetan was beatified by Urban VIII. in 1629, and canonized by Clement X. 
in 1671. His remains are enshrined in the church of St. Paul at Naples.282! 

The example of this saint inculcates to us the holy maxims of 
disinterestedness which Christ has laid down in his gospels. He teaches us, 
that all inordinate desire, or excess of solicitude for the goods of this world, 
is a grievous evil, and extremely prejudicial to all Christian virtues; he 
presses upon all his followers the duty of fighting against it in the strongest 
terms, and explains the rigorous extent of his precept in this regard.2822 It is 
incredible how much avarice steels the heart against all impressions of 
charity, and even of humanity, and excludes all true ideas of spiritual and 
heavenly things. The most perfect disinterestedness and contempt of the 
world, necessary in all Christians, is more essentially the virtue of the 
ministers of the altar; it always formed the character of every holy pastor. 
But, alas how often does the idol of covetousness, to the grievous scandal of 
the faithful, and profanation of all that is sacred or good, now-a-days find a 
place in the sanctuary itself! New fences against this evil have been often 
set up but all become ineffectual in those who do not study perfectly to 
ground their souls in the true spirit of the opposite virtue. 


St. Donatus, Bishop of Arezzo in Tuscany, M. 


Being illustrious for sanctity and miracles, as St. Gregory the Great as sures 
us, he was apprehended by Quadratianus, the Augustalis, or imperial prefect 
of Tuscany, in the reign of Julian the Apostate. Refusing to adore the idols, 
he suffered many torments with invincible constancy, and at length finished 
his martyrdom by the sword in 361. His relics are enshrined in the cathedral 
of Arezzo. At the same time and place St. Hilarinus, a monk, received the 
like crown, being beaten to death with clubs. His relics were afterward 
translated to Ostia. See the Martyrologies. 


August 8" 


St.s Cyriacus, Largus Smaragdus 


AND THEIR COMPANIONS, MARTYRS 


A. D. 303. 


St. Cyriacus was a holy deacon at Rome, under the popes Marcellinus and 
Marcellus. In the persecution of Dioclesian, in 303, he was crowned with a 
glorious martyrdom in that city. With him suffered also Largus and 
Smaragdus, and twenty others, among whom are named Crescentianus, 
Sergius, Secondus, Alban, Victorianus, Faustinus, Felix, Sylvanus, and four 
women, Memmia, Juliana, Cyriacides, and Donata. Their bodies were first 
buried near the place of their execution on the Salarian way; but were soon 
after translated into a farm of the devout lady Lucina, on the Ostian road, on 
this eighth day of August, as is recorded in the ancient Liberian Calendar, 
and others. 

To honor the martyrs and duly celebrate their festivals, we must learn 
their spirit, and study to imitate them according to the circumstances of our 
state. We must, like them, resist evil unto blood, must subdue our passions, 
suffer afflictions with patience, and bear with others without murmuring or 
complaining. Many practise voluntary austerities cheerfully, only because 
they are of their own choice. But true patience requires, in the first place, 
that we bear all afflictions and contradictions from whatever quarter they 
come; and in this consists true virtue. Though we pray for heaven our 
prayers will not avail, unless we make use of the means which God sends to 
bring us thither. The cross is the ladder by which we must ascend. 


St. Hormisdas, M. 


Isdegerdes, king of Persia, renewed the persecution which Cosroes II. had 
raised against the Church. It is not easy, says Theodoret, to describe or 
express the cruelties which were then invented against the disciples of 
Christ. Some were flayed alive, others had the skin torn from off their backs 
only, others off their faces from the forehead to the chin. Some were stuck 
all over with reeds split in two, and appeared like porcupines; then these 
reeds were forcibly plucked out, so as to bring off the skin with them. Some 
were bound hands and feet, and in that condition thrown into great vaults 
which were filled with hungry rats, mice, or other such vermin, which 
gnawed and devoured them by degrees, without their being able to defend 
themselves. Nevertheless, these cruelties hindered not the Christians from 
running with joy to meet death, that they might gain eternal life. Isdegerdes 
dying, the persecution was carried on by his son Varanes; and Hormisdas 
was one of the most illustrious victims of his tyranny and malice. He was of 
the chief nobility among the Persians, son to the governor of a province, 
and of the race of the Achemenides. Varanes sent for him, and commanded 
him to renounce Jesus Christ. Hormisdas answered him: “That this would 
offend God, and transgress the laws of charity and justice; that whoever 
dares to violate the supreme law of the sovereign Lord of all things, would 
more easily betray his king, who is only a mortal man. If the latter be a 
crime deserving the worst of deaths, what must it be to renounce the God of 
the universe?” The king was enraged at this wise and just answer, and 
caused him to be deprived of his office, honors, and goods, and even 
stripped of his very clothes, except a small piece of linen that went round 
his waist; and ordered him in this naked condition to drive and look after 
the camels of the army. A long time after, the king, looking out of his 
chamber-window, saw Hormisdas all sun-burnt, and covered with dust, and 
calling to mind his former dignity and riches, and the high station of his 
father, sent for him, ordered a shirt to be given him, and said to him, “Now 


at least lay aside thy obstinacy, and renounce the carpenter’s son.” The 
saint, transported with holy zeal, tore the shirt or tunic,2®°2 and threw it 
away, saying, “If you thought that I should so easily be tempted to abandon 
the law of God, keep your fine present with your impiety.” The king, 
incensed at his boldness, banished him again with indignation from his 
presence. St. Hormisdas happily finished his course; and is named in the 
Roman Martyrology. The same tyrant, when Suenes, a nobleman of Persia, 
who was master of one thousand slaves, was inflexible in the profession of 
his faith, asked him which was the meanest and vilest among all his slaves, 
and to him that was named he gave all the rest, and Suenes himself, and his 
wife. The confessor still continued firm in the faith. See Theodoret, Hist. 
Eccl. b. 5, c. 39. 


August 9" 


St. Romanus, M. 


He was a soldier in Rome at the time of the martyrdom of St. Laurence. 
Seeing the joy and constancy with which that holy martyr suffered his 
torments, he was moved to embrace the faith, and addressing himself to St. 
Laurence, was instructed and baptized by him in prison. Confessing aloud 
what he had done, he was arraigned, condemned, and beheaded, the day 
before the martyrdom of St. Laurence. Thus he arrived at his crown before 
his guide and master. The body of St. Romanus was first buried on the road 
to Tibur, but his remains were translated to Lucca, where they are kept 
under the high altar of a beautiful church which bears his name. St. 
Romanus is mentioned on this day in the Antiphonary of St. Gregory, and in 
ancient Martyrologies. 

The example of the martyrs and other primitive saints, by the powerful 
grace of God, had not less force in converting infidels than the most evident 
miracles. St. Justin observed to the heathens that many of them by living 
among Christians, and seeing their virtue, if they did not embrace the faith, 
at least were worked into a change of manners, were become meek and 
affable, from being overbearing, violent, and passionate; and by seeing the 
patience, constancy, and contempt of the world which the Christians 
practised, had learned themselves some degree of those virtues.2824 Thus 
are we bound to glorify God by our lives, and Christ commands that our 
good works shine before men. St. Clement of Alexandria2®2° tells us that it 
was the usual saying of the apostle St. Matthias, “the faithful sins if his 
neighbor sins.” Such ought to be the zeal of every one to instruct and edify 
his neighbor by word and example. But woe to us on whose hearts no 
edifying examples or instructions, even of saints, make any impression! 
And still a more dreadful woe to us who by our lukewarmness and 
scandalous lives are to others an odor not of life, but of death, and draw the 
reproaches of infidels on our holy religion and its divine author! 


St. Nathy or David, Priest 


PATRON OF THE DIOCESS OF ACHONRY, ANCIENTLY CALLED ACHAD, IN IRELAND 


St. Finian, bishop of Clonard, built this church in 530, and gave it to his 
disciple Nathy, called also Dathy, which in Irish signifies David, a man of 
great sanctity. He is surnamed Comrah and Cruimthir. The former, Harris 
thinks, bears the sense of consecrated or elected. Cruimthir signifies in old 
Irish a priest, the same as sagart in modern Irish. In St. Finian’s life he is 
only styled priest; but in St. Fechin’s, prelate or abbot. Harris thinks he was 
raised to the episcopal dignity; but Colgan, with all ancient annals, calls 
him only priest, though this church was made a bishop’s see soon after his 
time. In the Annals of Ireland the bishops of Achonry are often styled of 
Luigny or Leny, from the little province or barony in which Achonry is 
situated. The church is dedicated in memory of St. Nathy, and his festival is 
celebrated on the 9th of August. See Colgan in MSS. on this day, and Ware, 
p. 658. 


St. Fedlimid or Felimy, Bishop of Kilmore, C. 


He lived in the sixth century, and is said to have been brother to St. 
Dermod,2226 abbot of Iniscloghran. He died on the 9th of August, and 
seems the same whom the registry of Clogher styles bishop of Cluain or 
Clunes, near Lough-Eme, and says he was buried there near St. Tigernagh, 
first bishop of that see. These two brothers were contemporary with St. 
Kiaran of Clonmacnois, who died in 549, and with St. Senan, who died in 
544. St. Fedlimid was bishop of Kilmore, which name signifies greet 
church or cell, though the bishopric was only fixed at Kilmore in the great 
church of St. Fedlimid there (which was before only parochial, but is now 
the cathedral), by the confirmation of pope Nicholas V., in 1454, and is 
often styled Brefiniensis or Triburnensis, because it was before settled at 
Brefiny or Brefne, and afterward at Triburna, now an obscure village. St. 
Fedlimid’s festival is kept with great solemnity throughout this diocess with 
an octave and indulgence. See Colgan in MSS., ad 2 Aug., and Ware, p. 
226. 


August 10" 


St. Laurence, M. 


From St. Ambrose, De Offic.1. 1, c. 41,1. 2, c. 48, the four panegyrics of St. 
Austin, Serm 302, 303, 304, 305, besides four others in the Appendix to his 
Sermons, and his seventy-two hom. in Joan., two under the name of St. 
Ambrose; Prudent., hym. 2, de Cor., St. Leo. Serm. 83. St. Peter Chrysol., 
Serm. 135; St. Maximus Taurin. Serm. 56, St. Fulgentius, &c. The Acts of 
St. Laurence being a modern compilation are not here made use of. See 
Tillemont, t. 4. 


A. D. 258. 


There are few martyrs in the Church, whose names are so famous as that of 
the glorious St. Laurence, in whose praises the most illustrious among the 
Latin fathers have exerted their eloquence, and whose triumph, to use the 
words of St. Maximus, the whole Church joins in a body to honor with 
universal joy and devotion. The ancient fathers make no mention of his 
birth or education, but the Spaniards call him their countryman. His 
extraordinary virtue in his youth recommended him to St. Xystus, then 
archdeacon of Rome, who took him under his protection, and would be 
himself his instructor in the study of the holy scriptures, and in the maxims 
of Christian perfection. St. Xystus being raised to the pontificate in 257, he 
ordained Laurence deacon; and though he was yet young, appointed him the 
first among the seven deacons who served in the Roman church; hence by 
several fathers he is called the pope’s archdeacon. This was a charge of 
great trust, to which was annexed the care of the treasury and riches of the 
church, and the distribution of its revenues among the poor. How faithful 
and disinterested our holy deacon was in the discharge of this important and 
difficult office appears from the sequel. 

The emperor Valerian, through the persuasion of Macrian, in 257, 
published his bloody edicts against the Church, which he foolishly flattered 
himself he was able to destroy, not knowing it to be the work of the 


Almighty. That by cutting off the shepherds he might disperse the flocks, he 
commanded all bishops, priests, and deacons, to be put to death without 
delay. The holy pope St. Xystus, the second of that name, was apprehended 
the year following. As he was led to execution, his deacon, St. Laurence, 
followed him weeping; and judging himself ill-treated, because he was not 
to die with him, said to him, “Father, where are you going without your 
son? Whither are you going, O holy priest, without your deacon? You were 
never wont to offer sacrifice without me, your minister. Wherein have I 
displeased you? Have you found me wanting to my duty? Try me now, and 
see, whether you have made choice of an unfit minister for dispensing the 
blood of the Lord.” He could not, without a holy envy, behold his bishop go 
to martyrdom, and himself left behind; and being inflamed with a desire to 
die for Christ, he burst into this complaint. From the love of God, and an 
earnest longing to be with Christ, he contemned liberty and life, and 
thought of no other honor but that of suffering for his Lord. Hence he 
reputed the world as nothing, and accounted it his happiness to leave it, that 
he might come to the enjoyment of his God; for this he grieved to see 
himself at liberty, was desirous to be in chains, and was impatient for the 
rack. The holy pope, at the sight of his grief, was moved to tenderness and 
compassion, and comforting him, he answered, “I do no leave you, my son; 
but a greater trial and a more glorious victory are reserved for you who are 
stout and in the vigor of youth. We are spared on account of our weakness 
and old age. You shall follow me in three days.” He added a charge to 
distribute immediately among the poor the treasures of the Church which 
were committed to his care, lest the poor should be robbed of their 
patrimony if it should fall into the hands of the persecutors. Laurence was 
full of joy, hearing that he should be so soon called to God, set out 
immediately to seek all the poor widows and orphans, and gave among 
them all the money which he had in his hands; he even sold the sacred 
vessels to increase the sum, employing it all in the like manner. The Church 
as Rome was then possessed of considerable riches. For, besides the 
necessary provision of its ministers, it maintained many widows and 
virgins, and fifteen hundred poor people, of whose names the bishop or his 
archdeacon kept the list; and it often sent large alms into distant countries. It 
had likewise very rich ornaments and vessels for the celebration of the 
divine mysteries, as appears from Tertullian, and the profane heathen 


scoffer, Lucian. Eusebius tells us,2°24 that the magnificence of the sacred 
vessels inflamed the covetousness of the persecutors. St. Optatus says,2828 
that in the persecution of Dioclesian the churches had very many ornaments 
of gold and silver. St. Ambrose,2°22 speaking of St. Laurence, mentions 
consecrated vessels of gold and silver; and Prudentius speaks of chalices of 
gold and silver, embossed, and set with jewels. 

The prefect of Rome was informed of these riches, and imagining that the 
Christians had hid considerable treasures, he was extremely desirous to 
secure them; for he was no less a worshipper of gold and silver than of 
Jupiter and Mars. With this view he sent for St. Laurence, to whose care 
these treasures were committed. As soon as he appeared, he said to him, 
according to Prudentius, “You often complain that we treat you with 
cruelty; but no tortures are here thought of; I only inquire mildly after what 
concerns you. I am informed that your priests offer in gold, that the sacred 
blood is received in silver cups, and that in your nocturnal sacrifices you 
have wax tapers fixed in golden candlesticks. Bring to light these concealed 
treasures; the prince has need of them for the maintenance of his forces. I 
am told, that according to your doctrine you must render to Cesar the 
things that belong to him. I do not think that your God causeth money to be 
coined; he brought none into the world with him; he only brought words. 
Give us therefore the money, and be rich in words.” St. Laurence replied 
without showing any concern, “The Church is indeed rich; nor hath the 
emperor any treasure equal to what it possesseth. I will show you a valuable 
part; but allow me a little time to set everything in order, and to make an 
inventory.” The prefect did not understand of what treasure Laurence spoke, 
but imagining himself already possessed of hidden wealth, was satisfied 
with this answer, and granted him three days’ respite. During this interval, 
Laurence went all over the city, seeking out in every street the poor who 
were supported by the Church, and with whom no other was so well 
acquainted. On the third day he gathered together a great number of them 
before the church, and placed them in rows, the decrepit, the blind, the 
lame, the maimed, the lepers, orphans, widows, and virgins; then he went to 
the prefect, invited him to come and see the treasure of the Church, and 
conducted him to the place. The prefect, astonished to see such a number of 
poor wretches, who made a horrid sight, turned to the holy deacon with 


looks full of disorder and threatenings, and asked him what all this meant, 
and where the treasures were which he had promised to show him. St. 
Laurence answered, “What are you displeased at? The gold which you so 
eagerly desire is a vile metal and serves to incite men to all manner of 
crimes. The light of heaven is the true gold, which these poor objects enjoy. 
Their bodily weakness and sufferings are the subject of their patience, and 
the highest advantages; vices and passions are the real diseases by which 
the great ones of the world are often most truly miserable and despicable. 
Behold in these poor persons the treasures which I promised to show you; 
to which I will add pearls?®42 and precious stones,—those widows and 
consecrated virgins, which are the Church’s crown, by which it is pleasing 
to Christ; it hath no other riches: make use then of them for the advantage 
of Rome, of the emperor, and yourself.” Thus he exhorted him as Daniel did 
Nabuchodonosor, to redeem his sins by sincere repentance and almsdeeds, 
and showed him where the Church placed its treasure. The earthly-minded 
man was far from forming so noble an idea of an object, the sight of which 
offended his carnal eyes, and he cried out in a transport of rage, “Do you 
thus mock me? Is it thus that the axes and the fasces, the sacred ensigns of 
the Roman power, are insulted? I know that you desire to die; this is your 
phrensy and vanity: but you shall not die immediately, as you imagine. I 
will protract your tortures, that your death may be the more bitter as it shall 
be slower. You shall die by inches.” Then he caused a great gridiron to be 
made ready, and live coals almost extinguished to be thrown under it, that 
the martyr might be slowly burnt. Laurence was stripped, extended, and 
bound with chains, upon this iron bed over a slow fire, which broiled his 
flesh by little and little, piercing at length to his very bowels. His face 
appeared to the Christians newly baptized, to be surrounded with a beautiful 
extraordinary light, and his broiled body to exhale a sweet agreeable smell; 
but the unbelievers neither saw this light nor perceived this smell. The 
martyr felt not the torments of the persecutor, says St. Austin, so vehement 
was his desire of possessing Christ; and St. Ambrose observes, that whilst 
his body broiled in the material flames, the fire of divine love, which was 
far more active within his breast, made him regardless of the pain: having 
the law of God before his eyes, he esteemed his torments to be a 
refreshment and a comfort. Such was the tranquillity and peace of mind 


which he enjoyed amidst his torments, that having suffered a long time, he 
turned to the judge, and said to him, with a cheerful and smiling 
countenance, “Let my body be now turned; one side is broiled enough.” 
When, by the prefect’s order, the executioner had turned him, he said, “It is 
dressed enough, you may eat.” The prefect insulted him, but the martyr 
continued in earnest prayer, with sighs and tears imploring the divine mercy 
with his last breath for the conversion of the city of Rome. This he begged 
Christ speedily to accomplish, who had subjected the world to this city, that 
his faith might, by triumphing one day in it, more easily spread itself from 
the head over all the provinces or members of its empire. This grace he 
asked of God for that city for the sake of the two apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, who had there begun to plant the cross of Christ, and had watered that 
city with their blood. The saint having finished his prayer, and completed 
his holocaust, lifting up his eyes towards heaven, gave up the ghost. 
Prudentius doubts not to ascribe to his prayer the entire conversion of 
Rome, and says, God began to grant his request at the very time he put it 
up; for several senators who were present at his death, were so powerfully 
moved by his tender and heroic fortitude and piety, that they became 
Christians upon the spot. These noblemen took up the martyr’s body on 
their shoulders,224! and gave it an honorable burial in the Veran field, near 
the road to Tibur, on the 10th of August in 258. His death, says Prudentius, 
was the death of idolatry in Rome, which from that time began more 
sensibly to decline; and now, adds the same father, the senate itself2844 
venerates the tombs of the apostles and martyrs. He describes with what 
devotion and fervor the Romans frequented the church of St. Laurence, and 
commended themselves in all their necessities to his patronage; and the 
happy success of their prayers proves how great his power is with God. The 
poet implores the mercy of Christ for himself, and begs he may obtain by 
the prayers of the martyrs2843 what his own cannot. St. Austin assures us 
that God wrought in Rome an incredible number of miracles through the 
intercession of St. Laurence. St. Gregory of Tours, Fortunatus, and others, 
relate several performed in other places. It appears from the sacramentary 
of pope Gelasius, that his feast has been kept with a vigil and an octave at 
least ever since the fifth age. In the reign of Constantine the Great, a church 
was built over his tomb, on the road to Tibur, which is called St. Laurence’s 


without the walls; it is one of the five patriarchal churches in Rome. Seven 
other famous churches in that city bear the name of this glorious saint. 

In St. Laurence we have a sensible demonstration how powerful the grace 
of Jesus Christ is, which is able to sweeten whatever is bitter and harsh to 
flesh and blood. If we had the resolution and fervor of the saints in the 
practice of devotion, we should find all seeming difficulties which 
discourage our pusillanimity to be mere shadows and phantoms. A lively 
faith, like that of the martyrs, would make us, with them, contemn the 
honors and pleasures of the world, and measure the goods and evils of this 
life, and judge of them, not by nature, but by the light and principles of faith 
only; and did we sincerely love God, as they did, we should embrace his 
holy will with joy in all things, have no other desire, and find no happiness 
but in it. If we are dejected or impatient under troubles, indulge murmurs 
and complaints, or call ourselves unhappy in them, it is evident that 
inordinate self-love reigns in our hearts, and that we seek our own 
inclinations more than the will of God. The state of suffering is the true test 
of our love, by which we may judge whether in duties that are agreeable to 
nature we love the will of God, or only do in them our own will. If self-love 
discovers itself in our sufferings, all the rest of our lives is to be suspected 
of the same disorder; nor can we easily give any other evidence that faith 
and divine love are the principles of our actions. 


St. Deusdedit, C. 


He was a poor laboring man, who sanctified all his actions by assiduous 
prayer and penance. He distributed among the poor every Saturday all he 
could save from what he earned in the week. See the Roman Martyrology, 
and St. Gregory, Dia1.1. 4, c. 46. 


St. Blaan, Disciple of St. Congall in Ireland 


AND AFTERWARDS BISHOP OF KINNGARADHA, AMONG THE PICTS IN SCOTLAND 


He made a voyage of devotion to Rome, and died about the year 446. The 
place where he was buried is called from him Dunblain, and was always an 
episcopal see until the change of religion. St. Blaan is honored on the 19th 
of July and the 10th of August. We have several sacred hymns of his, 
instructions for catechumens, and other pious works. See Colgan MSS. ad 
10 Aug. Dempster, Leland, Tanner, and his life by G. Newton, archdeacon 
of Dunblain in 1505. 


August 11" 


St.s Tiburtius, M. and Chromatius, C. 


ABRIDGED FROM THE ACTS OF ST. SEBASTIAN, &C. 


A. D. 286. 


Agrestius Chromatius was vicar to the prefect of Rome, and had 
condemned several martyrs in the reign of Carinus; and, in the first years of 
Dioclesian, St. Tranquillinus being brought before him, assured him, that 
having been afflicted with the gout, he had recovered a perfect state of 
health by being baptized. Chromatius was troubled with the same 
distemper, and being convinced by this miracle of the truth of the gospel, 
sent for Polycarp, the priest who had baptized Tranquillinus, and receiving 
the sacrament of baptism, was freed from that corporal infirmity, by which 
miracle God was pleased to give him a sensible emblem of the spiritual 
health which that holy laver conferred on his soul; from that time he 
harbored many Christians in his house, to shelter them from the 
persecution, and resigned his dignity, in which he was succeeded by one 
Fabian. Chromatius’s son Tiburtius, was ordained subdeacon, and was soon 
after betrayed to the persecutors, condemned by Fabian to many torments, 
and at length beheaded on the Lavican road, three miles from Rome, where 
a church was afterward built. He is mentioned in several ancient 
Martyrologies with his father Chromatius, who, retiring into the country, 
lived there concealed in the fervent practice of all Christian virtues. 


St. Susanna, V. M. 


THIRD AGE 


She was nobly born in Rome, and is said to have been niece to Pope Caius. 
Having made a vow of virginity, she refused to marry; on which account 
she was impeached as a Christian, and suffered with heroic constancy a 
cruel martyrdom. No genuine acts of her life are now extant: but she is 
commemorated in many ancient Martyrologies, and the famous church 
which is at present served by Cistercian monks, has born her name ever 
since the fifth century, when it was one of the titles or parishes of Rome. St. 
Susanna suffered towards the beginning of Dioclesian’s reign, about the 
year 295. 

Sufferings were to the martyrs the most distinguishing mercy, 
extraordinary graces, and sources of the greatest crowns and glory. All 
afflictions which God sends are in like manner the greatest mercies and 
blessings; they are the most precious talents to be improved by us to the 
increasing of our love and affection to God, and the exercise of the most 
heroic virtues of self-denial, patience, humility, resignation, and penance. 
They are also most useful and necessary to bring us to the knowledge of 
ourselves and our Creator, which we are too apt to forget without them. 
Wherefore whatever crosses or calamities befall us, we must be prepared to 
bear them with a patient resignation to the divine will; we ought to learn 
from the martyrs to comfort ourselves, and to rejoice in them, as the 
greatest blessings. How base is our cowardice, and how criminal our folly, 
if, by neglecting to improve these advantageous talents of sickness, losses, 
and other afflictions, we make the most precious mercies our heaviest 
curse! By honoring the martyrs, we pronounce our own condemnation. 


St. Gery, or Gaugericus, C. 


He was a native of Yvois, in the diocess of Triers, at present a small but 
strong town in the duchy of Luxemburg. He was brought up at home in the 
study of sacred learning, and in the assiduous practice of self-denial, 
watching, prayer, and almsdeeds. This private education preserved him 
from that corruption of morals and sentiments into which youth too often 
fall, whilst to fashion themselves to the polite and refined manners of the 
world they are trained up in pleasure and vanity, and frequently exposed to 
the most baneful influence of bad company. St. Magneric, the successor of 
St. Nicetas in the bishopric of Triers, coming to Yvois was much delighted 
with the sanctity and talents of St. Gery, and ordained him deacon; from 
that moment the saint redoubled his fervor in the exercise of all good 
works, and applied himself with unwearied zeal to the functions of his 
sacred ministry, especially to the instruction of the faithful. 

The reputation of his virtue and learning raised him to the episcopal chair 
of Cambray and Arras, which sees remained united from the death of St. 
Vedast to the year 1093.2844 This saint continued his labors in that charge 
for thirty-nine years, and entirely extirpated out of that country the remains 
of idolatry. Lest through the multitude of affairs he should in any degree 
forget that the sanctification of his own soul was his first and most essential 
duty, and that, without attending to this in the first place, he could hope for 
little fruit of his labors for the salvation of others, and could not expect that 
God would make any account of them, he was careful to season them with 
assiduous recollection, prayer, and self-examination; but from time to time 
he betook himself to some retired solitude there to attend to God alone, and 
to recommend to him, by fervent prayer, the souls entrusted to his care. 
Among other miracles recounted of him, it is related by the author of his 
life, that at Yvois a leper was healed by being baptized by him; which aptly 
represented the interior cleansing of the soul from sin. St. Gery was called 
to eternal rest on the 11th of August, 619, and was buried in the church 


which he had built in honor of St. Medard. This being demolished by the 
emperor Charles V. for the building of the citadel, the canons were 
removed, and took with them the relics of our saint, to an old church of St. 
Vedast, which from that time has borne the name of St. Gery. See the 
authentic life of this saint written by the same judicious author who 
compiled the Chronicle of Cambray, also Chatillon, Series Episc. Camerac. 
et Atrebat. Boschius the Bollandist, ad 11 Aug. Buzelin. 


St. Equitius, Abbot 


He flourished in Abruzzo at the same time that St. Bennet established his 
rule at Mount Cassino. In his youth he was molested with violent 
temptations of the flesh, to which he opposed austerities and continual 
prayer; and at length God was pleased entirely to free him from the stings 
of that domestic enemy. He peopled the whole province of Valeria with 
fervent monks, who lived dispersed through the woods and fields, and were 
all employed in prayer and manual labor. St. Equitius visited and instructed 
them, and sometimes invited and exhorted the people in the towns and 
villages to the love and service of God. He being only a layman, this was 
misconstrued by some persons, as if the servant of God had thereby usurped 
an ecclesiastical function; but the pope, after being fully informed, forbade 
him to be interrupted in giving private exhortations, an office of charity in 
which the Holy Ghost seemed to be his master. He worked the whole day in 
the fields, except when he was taken up in the visitation of his disciples, 
and only returned to his hermitage in the evening fatigued with his labor. 
He went in coarse and ragged clothes, and his whole life breathed the air of 
austere penance and fervent charity and devotion. He took under his 
direction a numerous monastery of holy virgins, but never allowed any 
young monk to come near it. He was favored with the gift of prophecy, and 
died about the year 540. His remains are kept with honor in the church of 
St. Laurence in Aquila. See St. Gregory, Dia1.1. 1, c. 4. 


August 12" 


St. Clare, Virgin and Abbess 


From her authentic life, written soon after her death, by order of pope 
Alexander IV., who had pronounces her funeral panegyric whilst cardinal of 
Ostia, and who canonized her two years after. See also the annals of the 
Franciscan Order, compiled by the learned F. Luke Wading, her life 
published in English; F. Sbarala, &c. 


A. D. 1253. 


St. Clare was daughter to Phavorino Sciffo, a noble knight who had 
distinguished himself in the wars, and his virtuous spouse called Hortulana. 
These illustrious personages, who held the first rank at Assisium for their 
birth and riches, were still more eminent for their extraordinary piety. They 
had three daughters, Clare, Agnes, and Beatrice.2842 St. Clare was born in 
1193 at Assisium, a city in Italy, built on a stony mountain called Assi; from 
her infancy she was extremely charitable and devout. It was her custom to 
count her task of Paters and Aves by a certain number of little stones in her 
lap, in imitation of some ancient anchorets in the East.284° Her parents 
began to talk to her very early of marriage, which gave her great affliction; 
for it was her most ardent desire to have no other spouse but Jesus Christ. 
Hearing the great reputation of St. Francis, who set an example of 
perfection to the whole city, she found means to be conducted to him by a 
pious matron, and begged his instruction and advice. He spoke to her on the 
contempt of the world, the shortness of life, and the love of God and 
heavenly things in such a manner as warmed her tender breast; and, upon 
the spot, she formed a resolution of renouncing the world. St. Francis 
appointed Palm-Sunday for the day on which she should come to him. On 
that day Clare, dressed in her most sumptuous apparel, went with her 
mother and family to the divine office; but when all the rest went up to the 
altar to receive a palm-branch, bashfulness and modesty kept her in her 
place; which the bishop seeing, he went from the altar down to her and gave 


her the palm. She attended the procession; but, the evening following it 
being the 18th of March, 1212, she made her escape from home, 
accompanied with another devout young woman, and went a mile out of the 
town to the Portiuncula, where St. Francis lived with his litthe community. 
He and his religious brethren met her at the door of their church of our Lady 
with lighted tapers in their hands, singing the hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus. 
Before the altar of the Blessed Virgin she put off her fine clothes, and St. 
Francis cut off her hair, and gave her his penitential habit, which was no 
other than a piece of sackcloth, tied about her with a cord. The holy father 
not having yet any nunnery of his own, placed her for the present in the 
Benedictin nunnery of St. Paul, where she was affectionately received, 
being then eighteen years of age. The Poor Clares date from this epoch the 
foundation of their Order. 

No sooner was this action of the holy virgin made public, but the world 
conspired unanimously to condemn it, and her friends and relations came in 
a body to draw her out of her retreat. Clare resisted their violence, and held 
the altar so fast as to pull the holy cloths half off it when they endeavored to 
drag her away; and, uncovering her head to show her hair cut, she said that 
Christ had called her to his service, and that she would have no other spouse 
of her soul; and that the more they should continue to persecute her, the 
more God would strengthen her to resist and overcome them. They 
reproached her that by embracing so poor and mean a life she disgraced her 
family; but she bore their insults, and God triumphed in her. St. Francis 
soon after removed her to another nunnery, that of St. Angelo of Panso near 
Assisium, which was also of St. Bennet’s Order. There her sister Agnes 
joined her in her undertaking; which drew on them both a fresh persecution, 
and twelve men abused Agnes both with words and blows, and dragged her 
on the ground to the door, whilst she cried out, “Help me, sister; permit me 
not to be separated from our Lord Jesus Christ, and your loving company.” 
Her constancy proved at last victorious, and St. Francis gave her also the 
habit, though she was only fourteen years of age. He placed them in a new 
mean house contiguous to the church of St. Damian, situated on the skirts of 
the city Assisium, and appointed Clare the superior. She was soon after 
joined by her mother Hortulana and several ladies of her kindred and others 
to the number of sixteen, among whom three were of the illustrious family 
of the Ubaldini in Florence. Many noble princesses held for truer greatness 


the sackcloth and poverty of St. Clare than the estates, delights, and riches 
which they possessed, seeing they left them all to become humble disciples 
of so holy and admirable a mistress. St. Clare founded, within a few years, 
monasteries at Perugia, Arezzo, Padua, that of SS. Cosmas and Damian in 
Rome; at Venice, Mantua, Bologna, Spoletto, Milan, Sienna, Pisa, &c., also 
in many principal towns in Germany. Agnes, daughter to the king of 
Bohemia, founded a nunnery of her Order in Prague, in which herself took 
the habit. 

St. Clare and her community practised austerities, which, till then, had 
scarce ever been known among the tender sex. They wore neither stockings, 
shoes, sandals, nor any other covering on their feet; they lay on the ground, 
observed a perpetual abstinence, and never spoke but when they were 
obliged to it by the indispensable duties of necessity and charity. The 
foundress in her rule extremely recommends this holy silence as the means 
to retrench innumerable sins of the tongue, and to preserve the mind always 
recollected in God, and free from the dissipation of the world, which, 
without this guard, penetrates the walls of cloisters. Not content with the 
four Lents, and the other general mortifications of her rule, she always wore 
next her skin a rough shift of horse-hair or of hog’s bristles cut short; she 
fasted church vigils and all Lent on bread and water: and from the 11th of 
November to Christmas-day, and during these times on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, ate nothing at all. She sometimes strewed the 
ground on which she lay with twigs, having a block for her bolster. Her 
disciplines, watchings, and other austerities were incredible, especially in a 
person of so tender a constitution. Being reduced to great weakness, and to 
a very sickly state of health, St. Francis and the bishop of Assisium obliged 
her to lie upon a little chaff, and never pass one day without taking at least 
some bread for nourishment. Under her greatest corporal austerities her 
countenance was always mild and cheerful, demonstrating that true love 
makes penance sweet and easy. Her esteem of holy poverty was most 
admirable. She looked upon it as the retrenchment of the most dangerous 
objects of the passions and self-love, and as the great school of patience and 
mortification, by the perpetual inconveniences and sufferings which it lays 
persons under, and which the spirit of Christ crucified teaches us to bear 
with patience and joy. It carries along with it the perfect disengagement of 
the heart from the world, in which the essence of true devotion consists. 


The saint considered in what degree Christ, having for our sakes 
relinquished the riches of his glory, practised holy poverty, in his birth, 
without house or other temporal conveniency; and during his holy ministry, 
without a place to lay his head in, and living on voluntary contributions; 
but, above all, his poverty, nakedness, and humiliation on the cross and at 
his sacred death, were deeply imprinted on her mind, and she ardently 
sought to bear for his sake some resemblance of that state which he had 
assumed for us to apply a proper remedy to our spiritual wounds, and heal 
the corruption of our nature. 

St. Francis instituted that his Order should never possess any rents, even 
in common, subsisting on daily contributions. St. Clare possessed this spirit 
in such perfection, that when her large fortune fell to her, by the death of 
her father, after her profession, she gave the whole to the poor, without 
reserving one single farthing for the monastery. Pope Gregory IX. desired to 
mitigate this part of her rule, and offered to settle a yearly revenue on her 
monastery of St. Damian’s; but she in the most pressing manner persuaded 
him by many reasons, in which her love of evangelical poverty made her 
eloquent, to leave her Order in its first rigorous establishment. Whilst others 
asked riches, Clare presented again her most humble request to pope 
Innocent IV., that he would confirm to her Order the singular privilege of 
holy poverty, which he did, in 1251, by a bull written with his own hand, 
which he watered at the same nine with tears of devotion.28“4 So dear was 
poverty to St. Clare chiefly for her great love of humility. Though superior, 
she would never allow herself any privilege or distinction. It was her 
highest ambition to be the servant of servants, always beneath all, washing 
the feet of the lay-sisters, and kissing them when they returned from 
begging, serving at table, attending the sick, and removing the most 
loathsome filth. When she prayed for the sick, she sent them to her other 
sisters, that their miraculous recovery might not be imputed to her prayers 
or merits. She was so true a daughter of obedience, that she had always, as 
it were, wings to fly wherever St. Francis directed her, and was always 
ready to execute anything, or to put her shoulders under any burden that 
was enjoined her; she was so crucified to her own will, as to seem entirely 
divested of it. This she expressed to her holy father as follows; “Dispose of 


me as you please; I am yours by having consecrated my will to God. It is no 
longer my own.” 

Prayer was her spiritual comfort and strength, and she seemed scarce ever 
to interrupt that holy exercise. She often prostrated herself on the ground, 
kissed it, and watered it with many tears. Whilst her sisters took their rest 
she watched long in prayer, and was always the first that rose, rung the bell 
in the choir, and lighted the candles. She came from prayer with her face so 
ought and inflamed (like that of Moses descending from conversing with 
God) that it often dazzled the eyes of those who beheld her; and every one 
perceived by her words that she came from her devotions; for she spoke 
with such a spirit and fervor as enkindled a flame in all who did but hear 
her voice, and diffused into their souls a great esteem of heavenly things. 
She communicated very often, and had a wonderful devotion towards the 
blessed sacrament. Even when she was sick in bed, she spun with her own 
hands fine linen for corporals, and for the service of the altar, which she 
distributed through all the churches of Assisium. In prayer she was often so 
absorbed in divine love as to forget herself and her corporal necessities. She 
on many occasions experienced the all-powerful force and efficacy of her 
holy prayer. A remarkable instance is mentioned in her life. The impious 
emperor Frederick II. cruelly ravaged the valley of Spoletto, because it was 
the patrimony of the holy see. He had in his army many Saracens and other 
barbarous infidels, and left in that country a colony of twenty thousand of 
these enemies of the church in a place still called Noura des Moros. These 
banditti came once in a great body to plunder Assisium, and as St. Damian’s 
convent stood without the walls, they first assaulted it. Whilst they were 
busy in scaling the walls, St. Clare, though very sick, caused herself to be 
carried and seated at the gate of the monastery, and the blessed sacrament to 
be placed there in a pix in the very sight of the enemies, and, prostrating 
herself before it, prayed with many tears, saying to her beloved spouse, “Is 
it possible, my God, that thou shouldst have here assembled these thy 
servants, and nurtured them up in thy holy love, that they should now fall 
into the power of these infidels, Moors. Preserve them, O my God, and me 
in their holy company.” At the end of her prayer she seemed to hear a sweet 
voice, which said, “I will always protect you.” A sudden terror, at the same 
time, seized the assailants, and they all fled with such precipitation that 
several were hurt without being wounded by any enemy. Another time, 


Vitalis Aversa, a great general of the same emperor, a cruel and proud man, 
laid siege to Assisium for many days. St. Clare said to her nuns, that they 
who had received corporal necessaries from that city, owed to it all 
assistance in their power in its extreme necessity. She therefore bid them 
cover their heads with ashes, and in this most suppliant posture beg of 
Christ the deliverance of the town. They continued pressing their request 
with many tears a whole day and night, till powerful succors arriving, the 
besiegers silently raised the siege, and retired without noise, and their 
general was soon after slain. 

St. Francis was affected with the most singular and tender devotion 
towards the mysteries of Christ’s nativity and sacred passion. He used to 
assemble incredible numbers of the people to pass the whole Christmas 
night in the church in fervent prayer; and, at midnight, once preached with 
such fervor and tenderness, that he was not able to pronounce the name 
Jesus, but called him the little child of Bethlehem; and, in repeating these 
words, always melted away with tender love. St. Clare inherited this same 
devotion and tenderness to this holy mystery, and received many special 
favors from God in her prayers on that festival. As to the passion of Christ, 
St. Francis called it his perpetual book, and said he never desired to open 
any other but the history of it in the gospels, though he were to live to the 
world’s end. The like were the sentiments of St. Clare towards it; nor could 
she call to mind this adorable mystery without streams of tears, and the 
warmest emotions of tender love. In sickness particularly it was her 
constant entertainment. She was afflicted with continual diseases and pains 
for eight-and-twenty years, yet was always joyful, allowing herself no other 
indulgence than a little straw to lie on. Reginald, cardinal of Ostia, 
afterward pope Alexander IV., both visited her and wrote to her in the most 
humble manner. Pope Innocent IV. paid her a visit a little before her death, 
going from Perugia to Assisium on purpose, and conferring with her a long 
time on spiritual matters with wonderful comfort. 

St. Clare bore her sickness and great pains without so much as speaking 
of them, and when brother Reginald exhorted her to patience, she said, 
“How much am I obliged to my sweet Redeemer! for since, by means of his 
servant Francis, I have tasted the bitterness of his holy passion, I have never 
in my whole life found any pain or sickness that could afflict me There is 
nothing insupportal le to a heart that loveth God, and to him that loveth not, 


everything is insupportable.” Agnes, seeing her dear sister and spiritual 
mother draw near her end, besought her with great affection and many tears, 
that she would take her along with her, and not leave her hero on earth, 
seeing they had been such faithful companions, and so united in the same 
spirit and desire of serving our Lord. The holy virgin comforted her, telling 
her it was the will of God she should not at present go along with her; but 
bade her be assured that she should shortly come to her, and so it happened. 
St. Clare seeing all her spiritual children weep, comforted them, and 
tenderly exhorted them to be constant lovers and faithful observers of holy 
poverty, and gave them her blessing, calling herself the little plant of her 
holy father St. Francis. The passion of Christ, at her request, was read to her 
in her agony, and she sweetly expired amidst the prayers and tears of her 
community, on the 11th of August, 1253, in the forty-second year after her 
religious profession, and the sixtieth of her age. She was buried on the day 
following, on which the Church keeps her festival. Pope Innocent IV. came 
again from Perugia, and assisted in person with the sacred college at her 
funeral. Alexander IV. canonized her at Anagnia in 1255. Her body was 
first buried at St. Damian’s; but the pope ordered a new monastery to be 
built for her nuns at the church of St. George within the walls, which was 
finished in 1260, when her relics were translated thither with great pomp. A 
new church was built here afterward which bears her name; in which, in 
1265, pope Clement V. consecrated the high altar under her name, and her 
body lies under it. The body of St. Francis had lain in this church of St. 
George four years, when, in 1230, it was removed to that erected in his 
honor, in which it still remains. Camden remarks that the family name 
Sinclair among us is derived from St. Clare. 

The example of this tender virgin, who renounced all the softness, 
superfluity, and vanity of her education, and engaged and persevered in a 
life of so much severity, is a reproach of our sloth and sensuality. Such 
extraordinary rigors are not required of us; but a constant practice of self- 
denial is indispensably enjoined us by the sacred rule of the gospel, which 
we all have most solemnly professed. Our backwardness in complying with 
this duty is owing to our lukewarmness, which creates in everything 
imaginary difficulties, and magnifies shadows. St. Clare, notwithstanding 
her continual extraordinary austerities, the grievous persecutions she had 
suffered and the pains of a sharp and tedious distemper with which she was 


afflicted, was surprised when she lay on her death-bed, to hear any one 
speak of her patience, saying, that from the time she had first given her 
heart to God, she had never met with anything to suffer, or to exercise her 
patience. This was the effect of her ardent charity. Let none embrace her 
holy institute without a fervor which inspires a cheerful eagerness to 
comply, in the most perfect manner, with all its rules and exercises; and 
without seriously studying to obtain, and daily improve, in their souls, her 
eminen spirit of poverty, humility, obedience, love of silence, mortification, 
recollection, prayer, and divine love. In this consists their sanctification; is 
this they will find all present and future blessings and happiness. 


St. Euplius, M. 


In Sicily, in the year 304, under the ninth consulate of Dioclesian, and the 
eighth of Maximian, on the 12th of August, in the city of Catana, Euplius, a 
deacon, was brought to the governor’s audience-chamber, and attending on 
the outside of the curtain, cried out, “I am a Christian, and shall rejoice to 
die for the name of Jesus Christ.” The governor, Calvisianus, who was of 
consular dignity, heard him, and ordered that he who had made that outcry 
should be brought in, and presented before him. Euplius went in with the 
book of the gospels in his hand. One of Calvisianus’s friends, named 
Maximus, said, “You ought not to keep such writings, contrary to the edicts 
of the emperors.” Calvisianus said to Euplius: “Where had you those 
writings? did you bring them from your own house?” Euplius replied, “That 
he had no house, but that he was seized with the book about him.” The 
judge bid him read something in it. The martyr opened it, and read the 
following verses, Blessed are they who suffer persecution for justice sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.2848 And in another place, He that will 
come after me, let him take up his cross, and follow me.2842 The judge 
asked what that meant. The martyr answered, “It is the law of my Lord, 
which hath been delivered to me.” Calvisianus said, “By whom?” Euplius 
answered, “By Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God.” Calvisianus then 
pronounced this interlocutory order, “Since his confession is evident, let 
him be delivered up to the executioners, and examined on the rack.” This 
was immediately done, and the martyr was interrogated accordingly. Whilst 
they were tormenting him the same day, Calvisianus asked him whether he 
persisted in his former sentiments? Euplius, making the sign of the cross on 
his forehead with the hand that he had at liberty, said, “What I formerly said 
I now declare again, that I am a Christian, and read the holy scriptures.” He 
added, that he durst not deliver up the sacred writings, by which he should 
have offended God, and that death was more eligible, by which he should 
gain eternal life. Calvisianus ordered him to be hoisted on the rack, and 


more cruelly tormented. The martyr said, whilst he was tormented, “I thank 
thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, that I suffer for thy sake: save me, I beseech 
thee.” Calvisianus said, “Lay aside thy folly; adore our gods, and thou shalt 
be set at liberty.” Euplius answered, “I adore Jesus Christ; I detest the 
devils. Do what you please; add new torments; for I am a Christian. I have 
long desired to be in the condition in which I now am.” After the 
executioners had tormented him a long time, Calvisianus bade them desist, 
and said: “Wretch, adore the gods; worship Mars, Apollo, and A‘sculapius.” 
Euplius replied, “I adore the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. I worship the 
Holy Trinity, besides whom there is no God.” Calvisianus said, “Sacrifice, 
if you would be delivered.” Euplius answered, “I sacrifice myself now to 
Jesus Christ my God. All your efforts to move me are to no purpose. I am a 
Christian.” Then Calvisianus gave orders for increasing his torments. 

Whilst the executioners were exerting their utmost in tormenting him, 
Euplius prayed thus, “I thank thee, my God; Jesus Christ, succor me. It is 
for thy name’s sake that I endure these torments.” This he repeated several 
times. When his strength failed him, his lips were seen still to move, the 
martyr continuing the same or the like prayer with his lips when he could 
no longer do it with his voice. At length Calvisianus went behind the 
curtain, and dictated his sentence, which a secretary wrote. Afterward he 
came out with a tablet in his hand, and read the following sentence, “I 
command that Euplius, a Christian, be put to death by the sword, for 
contemning the prince’s edicts, blaspheming the gods, and not repenting. 
Take him away.” The executioners hung the book of the gospels, which the 
martyr had with him when he was seized, about his neck, and the public 
crier proclaimed before him, “This is Euplius the Christian, an enemy to the 
gods and the emperors.” Euplius continued very cheerful, and repeated as 
he went, “I give thanks to Jesus Christ my God. Confirm, O Lord, what 
thou hast wrought in me.” When he was come to the place of execution, he 
prayed a long time on his knees, and once more returning thanks, presented 
his neck to the executioner, who cut off his head. The Christians carried off 
his body, embalmed and buried it. He is named in all the Martyrologies of 
the Western Church. See his genuine Acts in Baronius, Ruinart, Tillemont, 
t. 5, p. 695. Orsi. Those published by Metaphrastes are spurious. 


St. Muredach 


FIRST BISHOP OF KILLALA IN IRELAND 


St. Patrick, in his progress through Connaught, coming to a pleasant place 
where the river Moy empties itself into the ocean, built on the south banks a 
noble church called Kill-Aladh, of which he made Muredach, one of his 
disciples, bishop, about the year 440. It is situated in the county of Mayo. 
The bishops of this see have been sometimes called bishops of Tiramalgaid, 
now corrupted into the barony of Tirawly; sometimes of O-Fiacra-Mui, i. e. 
O-Fiacra, on the river Moy, a small territory; but since the twelfth century 
of Killala, from Kill-Aladh. The festival of St. Muredach is observed on the 
12th of August. See Ware, t. 1, p. 649. 


August 13 


St. Hippolytus, M. 


FROM PRUDENT HYMN. 11 DE COR. ED. A P. CHAMILLARD, IN USUM DELPHINL, P. 278. 


A. D, 252. 


One of the most illustrious martyrs who suffered in the reign of Gallus2®2 
was St. Hippolytus, one of the twenty-five priests of Rome, who had the 
misfortune for some time to have been deceived by the hypocrisy of 
Novatian and Novatus, and to have been engaged in their schism; but this 
fault he expiated by his public repentance, and a glorious martyrdom. He 
was apprehended, and interrogated on the rack in Rome; but the prefect of 
the city, having filled it with Christian blood, went to Ostia to extend the 
persecution in those parts of the country, and ordered our saint and several 
other Christians who were then in prison at Rome, to be conducted thither 
after him. St. Hippolytus being brought out of prison, many of those who 
had been under his care, came to beg his last advice and blessing, as he was 
going to martyrdom; and he vehemently exhorted them to preserve the unity 
of the Church. “Fly,” said he, “from the unhappy Novatus, and return to the 
Catholic Church. Adhere to the only faith which subsists from the 
beginning, which was preached by Paul, and is maintained by the chair of 
Peter. I now see things in a different light, and repent of what I once 
taught.” After he had thus undeceived his flock, and earnestly 
recommended to all the unity of holy faith, he was conducted to Ostia. The 
prefect, who was gone before the prisoners the same day, as soon as they 
arrived, ascended his tribunal, surrounded with his executioners, and 
various instruments of torture. The confessors were ranged in several 
companies before him, and by their emaciated faces, the length of their hair, 
and the filth with which they were covered, showed how much they had 
suffered by their long imprisonment. The judge, finding that he was not able 
to prevail with any of them by torments, at length condemned them all to be 
put to death. Some he caused to be beheaded, others to be crucified, others 
burnt, and some to be put out to sea in rotten vessels, which immediately 


foundered. When the venerable old man, Hippolytus, was in his turn 
brought to him loaded with chains, a crowd of young people cried out to the 
judge, that he was a chief among the Christians, and ought to be put to 
death by some new and remarkable kind of punishment. “What is his 
name?” said the prefect. They answered, “Hippolytus.” The prefect said, 
“Then let him be treated like Hippolytus, and dragged by wild horses.” By 
this sentence he alluded to Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, who, flying from 
the indignation of his father, met a monster, the sight of which affrighted his 
horses, so that he fell from his chariot, and, being entangled in the harness, 
was dragged along, and torn to pieces.2224 No sooner was the order given 
but the people set themselves to work in assisting the executioners. Out of 
the country, where untamed horses were kept, they took a pair of the most 
furious and unruly they could meet with, and tied a long rope between them 
instead of a pole, to which they fastened the martyr’s feet. Then they 
provoked the horses to run away by loud cries, whipping and pricking them. 
The last words which the martyr was heard to say as they started, were, 
“Lord, they tear my body, receive thou my soul.” The horses dragged him 
away furiously into the woods, through brooks, and over ditches, briars, and 
rocks; they beat down the hedges, and broke through everything that came 
in their way. The ground, the thorns, trees, and stones, were sprinkled with 
his blood, which the faithful that followed him at a distance weeping, 
respectfully sucked up from every place with sponges, and they gathered 
together all the mangled parts of his flesh and limbs, which lay scattered all 
about. They brought these precious relics to Rome, and buried them in the 
subterraneous caverns called catacombs, which Prudentius2822 here 
describes at large. He says that the sacred remains of St. Hippolytus were 
deposited in this place near an altar, at which the faithful were fed with the 
heavenly banquet, and the divine sacraments, and obtained the speedy effect 
of their requests to God. He testifies, that as often as he had prayed there 
when he was at Rome, for the remedy of his infirmities, whether of body or 
mind, he had always found the desired relief; but professes that he was 
indebted to Christ for all favors received, because he gave to his martyr 
Hippolytus the power to obtain for him the divine succor. He adds, that the 
chapel which contained these sacred relics shone within with solid silver 
with which the walls were incrustated, and on the outside with the brightest 


marble like looking-glass, which covered the walls, the whole being 
omamented with abundance of gold. He says, that from the rising to the 
setting of the sun, not only the inhabitants of Rome, but many from remote 
countries, resorted in great numbers to this holy place, to pay adoration to 
God; and that especially on the martyr’s festival, on the Ides or 13th of 
August, both senators and people came thither to implore the divine mercy, 
and kiss the shrine which contained the relics. He moreover describes a 
sumptuous great church which was built in honor of the martyr near his 
tomb, and which was thronged with multitudes of devout Christians. He 
mentions2®°3 the effigies of the saint’s martyrdom skilfully drawn over his 
tomb.2854 

It is the reflection of St. Austin,28°° that if, with the martyrs, we seriously 
considered the rewards that await us, we should account all trouble and 
pains in this life as nothing; and should be astonished that the divine bounty 
gives so great a salary for so little labor. To obtain eternal rest, should 
require, if it had been possible, eternal labor; to purchase a happiness 
without bounds, a man should be willing to suffer for a whole eternity. That 
indeed is impossible; but our trials might have been very long. What are a 
thousand years, or ten hundred thousand ages in comparison to eternity. 
There can be no proportion between what is finite, and that which is 
infinite. Yet God in his great mercy does not bid us suffer so long. He says, 
not a million, or a thousand years, or even five hundred; but only labor the 
few years that you live; and in these the dew of my consolations shall not be 
wanting; and I will recompense your patience for all with a glory that has 
no end. Though we were to be loaded with miseries, pain, and grief our 
whole life, the thoughts of heaven alone ought to make us bear its sharpest 
rials with cheerfulness and joy. 


St. Cassian, M. 


He was a Christian schoolmaster, and taught children to read and write, at 
Imola,222© a city twenty-seven miles from Ravenna in Italy. A violent 
persecution being raised against the Church, probably that of Decius or 
Valerian, or according to some, that of Julian, he was taken up, and 
interrogated by the governor of the province. As he constantly refused to 
sacrifice to the gods, the barbarous judge, having informed himself of what 
profession he was, commanded that his own scholars should stab him to 
death with their iron writing pencils, called styles; for at that time it was the 
custom for scholars to write upon wax laid on a board of boxen wood, in 
which they formed the letters with an iron style or pencil, sharp at one end, 
but blunt and smooth at the other, to erase what was to be effaced or 
corrected.28°7 They also often wrote on boxen wood itself, as St. Ambrose 
mentions.2222 The smaller the instruments were, and the weaker the 
executioners, the more lingering and cruel was this martyr’s death. He was 
exposed naked in the midst of two hundred boys; among whom some threw 
their tablets, pencils, and pen-knives at his face and head, and often broke 
them upon his body; others cut his flesh, or stabbed him with their pen- 
knives, and others pierced him with their pencils, sometimes only tearing 
the skin and flesh, and sometimes raking in his very bowels. Some made it 
their barbarous sport to cut part of their writing-task in his tender skin. 
Thus, covered with his own blood, and wounded in every part of his body, 
he cheerfully bade his little executioners not to be afraid; and to strike him 
with greater force; not meaning to encourage them in their sin, but to 
express the ardent desire he had to die for Christ. He was interred by the 
Christians at Imola, where afterward his relics were honored with a rich 
mausoleum. Prudentius tells us, that in his journey to Rome, he visited this 
holy martyr’s tomb, and prostrate before it implored the divine mercy for 
the pardon of his sins with many tears. He mentions a moving picture of 
this saint’s martyrdom hanging over the altar, representing his cruel death in 


the manner he has recorded it in verse. He exhorts all others with him to 
commend their petitions to this holy martyr’s patronage, who fails not to 
hear pious supplications.2®22 See Prudent. de Cor. hym. 9, de S. Cassiano, p. 
203. His sacred remains are venerated in a rich shrine at Imola in the 
cathedral. See Manzorius, J. U. D. et Canonicus Imolensis in Hist. 


Episcoporum Imolens. an. 1719, and Bosch the Bollandist. t. 3, Aug. p. 
16,2860 


St. Radegundes, Queen of France 


She was daughter of Bertaire, a pagan king of part of Thuringia in 
Germany, who was assassinated by his brother Hermenfred. Theodoric, or 
Thierry, king of Austrasia, or Metz, and his brother Clotaire I., then king of 
Soissons, fell upon Hermenfred, vanquished him, and carried home a great 
booty. Among the prisoners, Radegundes, then about twelve years old, fell 
to the lot of king Clotaire, who gave her an education suitable to her birth, 
and caused her to be instructed in the Christian religion, and baptized. The 
great mysteries of our holy faith made such an impression on her tender 
soul, that, from the moment of her baptism, she gave herself to God with 
her whole heart, abridged her meals to feed the poor, whom she served with 
her own hands, and made prayer, humiliations, and austerities her whole 
delight. It was her earnest desire to serve God in the state of perpetual 
virginity; but was obliged at length to acquiesce in the king’s desire to 
marry her. Being by this exaltation become a great queen, she continued no 
less an enemy to sloth and vanity than she was before, and she divided her 
time chiefly between her oratory, the church, and the care of the poor. She 
also kept long fasts, and during Lent wore a hair-cloth under her rich 
garments. Clotaire was at first pleased with her devotions, and allowed her 
full liberty in them; but afterward, by ambition and other passions, his 
affections began to be alienated from her, and he used frequently to 
reproach her for her pious exercises, saying, he had married a nun rather 
than a queen, who converted his court into a monastery. His complaints 
were unjust; for she made it one of the first points of her devotion never to 
be wanting in any duty of her state, and to show the king all possible 
complaisance. She repaid injuries only with patience and greater courtesy 
and condescension, doing all the good in her power to those who were her 
declared enemies in prepossessing her husband against her. Clotaire at 
length caused her brother to be treacherously assassinated, that he might 
seize on his dominions in Thuringia. Radegundes, shocked at this base act 


of inhumanity, asked his leave to retire from court, which she easily 
obtained. Clotaire himself sent her to Noyon, that she might receive the 
religious veil from the hands of St. Medard. The holy prelate scrupled to do 
it for some time, because she was a married woman; but was at length 
prevailed upon to consecrate her a deaconess.28°! 

Radegundes first withdrew to Sais, an estate which the king had given her 
in Poitou, living wholly on bread made of rye and barley, and on roots and 
pulse, and never drinking any wine; and her bed was a piece of sackcloth 
spread upon ashes. She employed almost her whole revenue in alms, and 
served the poor with her own hands. She wore next her skin a chain which 
had been given her by St. Junian, a holy priest in that country, whom she 
furnished with clothes worked with her own hands. St. Radegundes went 
some time after to Poitiers, and there, by the orders of king Clotaire, built a 
great monastery of nuns, in which she procured a holy virgin, named 
Agnes, to be made the first abbess, and paid to her an implicit obedience in 
all things, not reserving to herself the disposal of the least thing. Not long 
after, king Clotaire, repenting that he had consented to her taking the veil 
went as far as Tours with his son Sigebert, upon a religious pretence, but 
intending to proceed to Poitiers, and carry her again to court. She was 
alarmed at the news, and wrote to St. Germanus of Paris, desiring him to 
divert so great an evil. The bishop having received her letter, went to the 
king, and throwing himself at his feet before the tomb of St. Martin, 
conjured him, with tears, in the name of God, not to go to Poitiers. The 
king, at the same time, prostrated himself before St. Germanus, beseeching 
him that Radegundes would pray that God would pardon that wicked 
design, to which he said he had been prompted by evil advice. The same 
lively faith which made the saint pass with joy from the court to a cloister, 
and from the throne to a poor cell, filled her with alarms when she heard of 
her danger of being called again to a court. Her happiness seemed complete 
when she saw herself securely fixed in her solitude. 

Being desirous to perpetuate the work of God, she wrote to a council of 
bishops that was assembled at Tours in 566, entreating them to confirm the 
foundation of her monastery, which they did under the most severe 
censures. She had already enriched the church she had built with the relics 
of a great number of saints; but was very desirous to procure a particle of 


the true cross of our Redeemer, and sent certain clerks to Constantinople, to 
the emperor Justin, for that purpose. The emperor readily sent her a piece of 
that sacred wood adorned with gold and precious stones; also a book of the 
four gospels beautified in the same manner, and the relics of several saints. 
They were carried into Poitiers, and deposited in the church of the 
monastery by the archbishop of Tours in the most solemn manner, with a 
great procession, wax tapers, incense, and singing of psalms. It was on that 
occasion that Venantius Fortunatus composed the hymn, Vexilla regius 
prodeunt.282 St. Radegundes had invited him and several other holy and 
learned men to Poitiers; was herself a scholar, and read both the Latin and 
Greek fathers. She established in her monastery of the Holy Cross the rule 
of St. Cesarius of Arles, a copy of which she procured from St. Cesaria II. 
abbess of St. John’s at Arles. She probably took that name from St. Cesaria, 
sister of St. Cesarius, first abbess of that house, who died in 524. She was 
her worthy successor in all her great virtues, no less than in her dignity; and 
her admirable sanctity is much extolled by Fortunatus.28®3 She excelled 
particularly in holy prudence, which, as St. Ambrose remarks, must be, as it 
were, the salt to season all other virtues, which cannot be perfect or true 
without it. St. Casaria sent to St. Radegundes, together with the copy of this 
rule, an excellent letter of advice, most useful to all superiors and others, 
which has been lately published by Dom. Martenne.22 In it she says, that 
persons who desire sincerely to serve God, must apply themselves earnestly 
to holy prayer, begging continually of God that he be pleased to make 
known to them his holy will, and direct them to follow it in all things; that 
they must, in the next place, diligently hear, read, and meditate on the word 
of God, which is a doctrine infinitely more precious than that of men, and a 
mine which can never be exhausted; that they must never cease praising 
God, and giving him thanks for his mercies; that they must give alms to the 
utmost of their abilities, and must practise austerities according to the rules 
of obedience and discretion. She prescribes that every nun shall learn the 
psalter by heart, and be able to read; and she gives the strictest caution to be 
watchful against all particular fond friendships or familiarities in 
communities. St. Radegundes, not satisfied with these instructions, took 
with her Agnes, the abbess of her monastery, and made a journey to Arles, 
more perfectly to acquaint herself with the obligations of her rule. Being 


returned to Poitiers, she assisted Agnes in settling the discipline of her 
house. 

In the year 560, Clotaire, who was the fourth son of Clovis the Great, 
became sole king of France, his three brothers and their sons being all dead. 
In the last year of his reign he went to the tomb of St. Martin at Tours, 
carrying with him very rich gifts. He there enumerated all the sins of his 
past life, and with deep groans, besought the holy confessor to implore 
God’s mercy in his behalf. He founded St. Medard’s abbey at Soissons, and 
gave great marks of a sincere repentance. Yet, during his last illness, he 
showed great alarm and disturbance of mind at the remembrance of the 
crimes he had committed, and said in his last moments: “How powerful is 
the heavenly king, by whose command the greatest monarchs of the earth 
resign their life!” He died in 561, having reigned fifty years. His four sons 
divided his kingdom; Charibert, who reigned at Paris, had the Isle of 
France, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Poitou, Guienne, and Languedoc. 
Chilperic resided at Soissons, and enjoyed Picardy, Normandy, and all the 
Low Countries. Gontran was king of Orleans, and his dominions were 
extended to the source of the Loire, and comprised also Provence, 
Dauphiné, and Savoy. Austrasia fell to Sigebert, and comprehended 
Lorrain, Champagne, Auvergne, and some provinces in Germany. Charibert 
lived but a short time; and the civil wars between Sigebert, married to 
Brunehault, and Chilperic, whose concubine was the famous Fredegonda, 
distracted all France. Childebert, son of Sigebert and Brunchault, after the 
death of his father, and two uncles Chilperic and Gontran, became 
sovereign of Austrasia, Orleans, and Paris, and continued, as his father had 
always been, a great protector of St. Radegundes, and her monastery of the 
Holy Cross, in which she had assembled two hundred nuns, among whom 
were several daughters of senators, and some of royal blood. The holy 
foundress, amidst all the storms that disturbed the kingdom, enjoyed a 
perfect tranquillity in her secure harbor, and died in the year 587, the 
twelfth of king Childebert, on the 13th of August, on which day the Church 
honors her memory. St. Gregory, archbishop of Tours, went to Poitiers upon 
the news of her death, and, the bishop of Poitiers being absent, performed 
the funeral office at her interment. 

The nun Baudonivia, who had received her education under St. 
Radegundes, and was present at her burial, relates that during it a blind man 


recovered his sight. Many other miracles were performed at the tomb of this 
saint. Her relies lay in the church of our Lady at Poitiers till they were 
dispersed by the Huguenots, together with those of Saint Hilary, in 1562. 
See her life written by Fortunatus of Poitiers, her chaplain; and a second 
book added to the same by the nun Baudonivia, her disciple. See also St. 
Gregory of Tours, Hist. Fr.1. 3, c. 4, 7, &c. and1. de Glor. Conf. c. 23. On 
her life compiled by Hildebert, bishop of Mans, afterward archbishop of 
Tours, who died in 1134, see Mabillon, Annal. t. 1, p. 298. Hildebert has 
borrowed every part of this history from Fortunatus and Baudonivia, but 
given a more elegant turn to the style. Obscure passages he has passed over. 


St. Wigbert, Abbot, C. 


He was an Englishman of noble birth, who, despising the world in his 
youth, embraced a monastic state. St. Boniface invited him to join in the 
labors of the conversion of the Germans, and made him abbot of two 
monasteries which he built, that of Fritzlar, three miles from Cassel, and 
afterward also of Ortdorf in the same province of Hesse. When called out to 
hear any one’s confession he spoke to no one in his road, and made haste 
back to his monastery. Broken by sickness, he resigned the government of 
his monasteries to St. Boniface, the better to prepare himself for his last 
passage. No state of his last sickness could make him mitigate the severity 
of his monastic abstinence and fasts, though he condemned not such 
indulgence in others. He died about the year 747, before St. Boniface, and 
was famous for miracles. His body was soon after translated to the 
monastery of Herfeld, and his shrine there adomed by St. Lullus with gold 
and silver. He is named on the 13th of August in the Martyrology of 
Rabanus Maurus; in that of Usuard, and in the Roman. See his life written 
by Lupus, then a priest under Rabanus Maurus at Mentz, afterward abbot of 
Ferrieres, three leagues from Montargis in Gatinois in the diocess of Sens, 
published by Baluze, inter op. Servati Lupi Ferrar. p. 292. Mabillon, act. 
Ben. sec. 3, p. 671, and Solier the Bollandist, ad 13 Aug., p. 132. 


August 14 


St. Eusebius, Priest, M. 


FROM HIS GENUINE ACTS, PUBLISHED BY DOM. MARTENNE, THESAUR 
ANECDOTARUM, T. 3, P. 1649. 


ABOUT THE END OF THE THIRD CENTURY 


In the reign of Dioclesian and Maximian, before they had published any 
new edicts against the Christians, Eusebius, a holy priest, a man eminently 
endowed with the spirit of prayer, and all apostolical virtues, suffered death 
for the faith, probably in Palestine. The emperor Maximian happening to be 
in that country, an information was lodged with Maxentius, president of the 
province, against Eusebius, that he distinguished himself by his zeal in 
invoking and preaching Christ, and the holy man was apprehended, and 
brought before him. Maxentius, whom the people stirred up by furious 
clamors against the servant of Christ, said to him, “Sacrifice to the gods 
freely, or you shall be made to do it against your will.” The martyr replied, 
“There is a greater law which says, Thou shalt adore the Lord thy God, and 
him alone shalt thou serve.” Maxentius urged, “Choose either to offer 
sacrifice, or to suffer the most rigorous torments.” Eusebius answered, “It is 
not consistent with reason for a person to adore stones, than which nothing 
is viler or more brittle.” Maxentius, “These Christians are a hardened race 
of men, to whom it seems desirable rather to die than to live.’ Eusebius, “It 
is impious to despise the light for the sake of darkness.” Maxentius, “You 
grow more obstinate by lenity and entreaties. I there fore lay them aside, 
and frankly tell you, that, unless you sacrifice, you shall be burnt alive.” 
Eusebius, “As to that, I am in no pain. The more severe or cruel the 
torments are, the greater will the crown be.” Upon this, Maxentius ordered 
that he should be stretched on the rack, and his sides rent with iron hooks. 
Eusebius repeated, whilst he was tormenting, “Lord Jesus preserve me. 
Whether we live or die, we are yours.” The president was amazed at his 
constancy and fortitude, and after some time, commanded that he should be 
taken off the rack. Then he said to him, “Do you know the decree of the 


senate, which commands all to sacrifice to the gods?” These words show 
that the saint was indicted upon former laws, and that this happened before 
the general edicts of Dioclesian. Eusebius answered, “The command of God 
is to take place before that of man.” The judge, flushed with rage, 
commanded that he should be led to the fire as if it were to be burnt alive. 
Eusebius walked out with a constancy and joy painted in his countenance 
which struck the prefect and the bystanders with amazement, and the 
prefect called after him, “You run to an unnecessary death; your obstinacy 
astonishes me. Change your mind.” The martyr said, “If the emperor 
commands me to adore dumb metal in contempt of the true God, let me 
appear before him.” This he said because he was impeached upon old laws, 
the present emperor not having yet made any new ones against the 
Christians. Maxentius therefore said to his guards and keepers: “Let him be 
confined till to-morrow;” and forthwith going in to the prince, he said, 
“Great emperor, I have found a seditious man who is disobedient to the 
laws, and even denies to my face that the gods have any power, and refuses 
to sacrifice, or to adore your name.” The emperor answered, “Let him be 
brought before me.” A person present, who had seen him at the prefect’s 
tribunal, said, “If you see him you will be moved by his speech.” The 
emperor replied, “Is he such a man that he can even change me?” The 
prefect then spoke, “He will change not only you, but the minds of all the 
people. If you once behold his looks, you will feel yourself strangely moved 
to follow his inclinations.”28°2 The emperor, however, ordered that he 
should be brought in. As he entered, every one was struck in beholding the 
dazzling brightness which appeared in his countenance, the joy and the 
affecting composure, sweetness, and undaunted courage which shone in his 
looks and eye, and the gracefulness of his air, and whole mien, which in his 
venerable old age seemed to breathe an air of virtue above what is human. 
The emperor fixed his eyes steadfastly upon him, as if he beheld in him 
something divine, and spoke thus, “Old man, why are you come before me? 
speak, and be not afraid.” Seeing him still silent, he said, “Speak freely; 
answer my questions. I desire that you be saved.” Eusebius answered, “If I 
hope to be saved by man, I can no longer expect salvation from God. If you 
excel in dignity and power, we are, nevertheless, all mortal alike. Neither 
will I be afraid to repeat before you what I have already declared. I am a 


Christian: nor can I adore wood and stones; but I most readily obey the true 
God whom I know, and whose goodness I have experienced.” The emperor 
said to the president, “What harm is it if this man adores the God of whom 
he speaks, as above all others?” Maxentius made answer, “Be not deceived, 
most invincible emperor; he does not call what you imagine God, but I 
know not what Jesus, whom our nation or ancestors never knew.’ The 
emperor said, “Go you forth, and judge him according to justice and the 
laws. I will not be judge in such an affair.” 

This Maximian was by birth a barbarian, and one of the roughest, and 
most brutish and savage of all men. Yet the undaunted and modest virtue of 
this stranger, set off by a heavenly grace, struck him with awe. He desired 
to save the servant of Christ, but, like Pilate, would not give himsel any 
trouble, or hazard, incurring the displeasure of those whom on all other 
occasions he despised. So unaccountably cowardly are worldly and wicked 
men in the practice of virtue, who in vice are unbridled and daring. 
Maxentius going out ascended his tribunal, and sternly commanded 
Eusebius to sacrifice to the gods. He answered, “I will never sacrifice to 
those which can neither see nor hear.” Maxentius said, “Sacrifice, or 
torments and dames must be your portion. He whom you fear is not able to 
deliver you from them.” Eusebius replied, “Neither fire nor the sword will 
work any change in me. Tear this weak body to pieces, with the utmost 
cruelty; treat it in what manner you please. My soul, which is God’s, cannot 
be hurt by your torments. I persevere firm in the holy law to which I have 
adhered from my cradle.” The president, upon this, condemned him to be 
beheaded. Eusebius, hearing the sentence pronounced, said aloud, “I thank 
your goodness, and praise your power, O Lord Jesus Christ, that by calling 
me to the trial of my fidelity, you have treated me as one of yours.” He, at 
that instant, heard a voice from heaven, saying to him, “If you had not been 
found worthy to suffer, you could not be admitted into the court of Christ, 
or to the seats of the just.” Being come to the place of execution, he knelt 
down, and his head was struck off. His soul flew to Christ; but Maxentius, 
afflicted with numberless pains, would not please Christ, and never was 
able to please the world, which he so much dreaded and courted. This is the 
martyr Eusebius, who is mentioned on this day in some ancient 
Martyrologies which bear the name of St. Jerom, and others, which place 
his death in Palestine. 


The martyrs, by their meek constancy, vanquished the fiercest tyrants, 
and haughty lords of the world; they struck with a secret awe those who 
tormented them, whose obstinacy, malice, and love of the world, still shut 
their hearts to the truth. 


St. Eusebius, Priest and Confessor at Rome 


Is named with distinction in the Latin Martyrologies on this day. The 
ancient genuine Martyrology of Usuard only styles him confessor under the 
Arian emperor Constantius, and adds, that he was buried in the cemetery of 
Calixtus. His acts seem of no authority. They are published by Mombritius, 
and more correctly by Baluze, t. 3, Miscel., p. 141. These relate that, for 
opposing pope Liberius for signing the confession of Sirmich, he was 
persecuted by the emperor, and imprisoned some months in his room, under 
which confinement he sanctified himself by continual prayer, and happily 
died. He is called a martyr in several modern Martyrologies. 


August 15" 


The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


On this festival the Church commemorates the happy departure of the 
Virgin Mary, and her translation into the kingdom of her Son, in which she 
received from him a crown of immortal glory, and a throne above all the 
other saints and heavenly spirits. After Christ, as the triumphant conqueror 
of death and hell, ascended into heaven, his blessed mother remained at 
Jerusalem, persevering in prayer with the disciples, till, with them, she had 
received the Holy Ghost. St. John the Evangelist, to whom Christ 
recommended her on his cross, took her under his protection. The prelates 
assembled in the general council which was held at Ephesus in 431, 
mention as the highest prerogative of that city, that it had received a great 
lustre from St. John the Evangelist and the Mother of God, saying, In which 
John the Theologian, and the Virgin Mother of God the holy Mary 
conversed, or rather, are honored with churches held in_ special 
veneration.226© Tillemont and some others conjecture from this passage that 
she died at Ephesus; but others think rather at Jerusalem, where, in later 
ages, mention is made of her sepulchre cut in a rock at Gethsemani.2862 All 
agree that she lived to a very advanced age,288 improving daily in perfect 
charity, and in the most heroic exercise of all other virtues. She paid the 
common debt of nature, none among the children of Adam being exempt 
from that rigorous law. But the death of the saints is rather to be called a 
sweet sleep than death; much more that of the queen of saints, who had 
been exempt from all sin. 

It is a traditionary pious belief, that the body of the blessed Virgin was 
raised by God soon after her death, and assumed to glory, by a singular 
privilege, before the general resurrection of the dead. This is mentioned by 
the learned Andrew of Crete,28®2 in the East in the seventh, and by St. 
Gregory of Tours,22 in the West in the sixth century. It is an opinion 
perfectly conformable to the sentiments of piety and respect which we owe 
to the glorious Mother of God. This preservation from corruption, and 


speedy assumption to glory, was a privilege which seems justly due to that 
sacred body which was never defiled by any sin, which was ever the most 
holy and pure temple of God, preserved from all contagion of Adam, and 
the common curse of mankind: to that body from which the eternal Word 
received his own adorable flesh, by whose hands he was pleased to be 
nourished and clothed on earth, and whom he vouchsafed to obey and honor 
as his mother. So great was the respect and veneration of the fathers 
towards this most holy and most exalted of all pure creatures, that St. 
Epiphanius durst not affirm that she ever died, because he had never found 
any mention of her death, and be cause she might have been preserved 
immortal, and translated to glory without dying.28“4 Much more ought piety 
to incline us to receive with deference a tradition so ancient and so well 
recommended to us as is this of the corporal assumption of the Virgin Mary; 
an opinion which the Church so far favors as to read, from the works of St. 
John Damascen and St. Bernard, an account of it in the breviary as proper 
to edify, and excite the devotion of her children.2®“ But then, that our piety 
may be discreet, we must imitate the moderation and cautious reserve of our 
holy Mother the Church, and not put mere opinions any way upon a level 
with articles of faith, or matters of divine revelation. 

This solemnity, in ancient Martyrologies, is promiscuously called the 
assumption, passage, or repose of the Virgin Mary. Whether this assumption 
was of her soul only, or of both soul and body, is no part of faith. The latter 
is the truth, but were it not so, the object of the present festival is still the 
same. For, as we honor the departure of other saints out of this world, so we 
have great reason to rejoice and praise God on this day, when the mother of 
Christ entered into the possession of those joys which he had prepared for 
her. We ought certainly to employ this festival in pouring forth our souls 
before God, in most holy transports of thanksgiving for the high degree of 
grace and glory to which, in his infinite mercy, he has exalted her; secondly, 
in imitating her virtues; thirdly, in imploring his clemency and bounty 
through her patronage and intercession. We shall excite ourselves to these 
duties by considering on one side to how great a crown she is raised, and by 
what means she attained to it, and on the other, how powerful an advocate 
God hath given us in her. 


The assumption of the Virgin Mary is the greatest of all the festivals 
which he Church celebrates in her honor. It is the consummation of all the 
other great mysteries, by which her life was rendered most wonderful; it is 
the birth-day of her true greatness and glory, and the crowning of all the 
virtues of her whole life, which we admire single in her other festivals. It is 
for all these gifts conferred on her that we are on this day to praise and 
thank him who is the author of them; but especially for that glory with 
which he hath crowned her. In this we must join our homages and joy with 
all the blessed spirits in heaven. What must have been their exultation and 
triumph on this occasion! With what honor do we think God himself 
received his mother into his kingdom! What glory did he bestow on her 
whom he exalted above the highest cherubims, and placed on a throne 
raised above all the choirs of his blessed spirits! The seraphims, angels, and 
all the other glorious inhabitants of his kingdom, seeing the graces with 
which she was adorned, and the dazzling beauty and lustre with which she 
shone forth as she mounted on high from the earth, cried out in amaze,— 
Who is she that cometh up from the desert flowing with charms and delights 
leaning upon her beloved ?22 Accustomed as they were to the wonders of 
heaven, in which God displayeth the magnificence of his power and 
greatness, they are nevertheless astonished to behold the glory of Mary; and 
much more so, to see the earth which had been loaded with maledictions, 
and covered with monsters of abomination and horror, now produce so 
great a treasure, and send to them so rich a present. They pronounce it 
blessed for having given her birth; but their heaven much more so in now 
receiving her for eternity. 

But ought we not rather to stop our inquiries in silent raptures of 
admiration and praise, than presume to pursue them in an object which is 
the astonishment of the highest angels? This made St. Bernard say on this 
subject,224 “Nothing more delights me, yet nothing terrifies me more 
than to discourse of the glory of the Virgin Mary.” It is presumption to offer 
to dive into God’s secret mysteries, by pretending to fathom or measure the 
degree of bliss to which she is raised. Let it then suffice that we know her 
honor now is proportioned to the incomprehensible dignity of Mother of 
God which she bears, and to the transcendent degree of grace and merits 
which she possessed on earth, and which she had never ceased to increase 





ever moment of her life. We extol her incomparable dignity in being the 
mother of her Creator; a dignity which no mortal tongue can express; but 
we may confidently say that the glory with which Christ received her in 
heaven is no less above the reach of our understanding. Martha was highly 
favored when she had the honor to harbor Jesus under her roof; the history 
of which is read in the gospel of this festival. But that was only an emblem 
or shadow of the happiness of the Virgin Mary, who not only received her 
Creator into her house, but conceived and bore him in her womb. Yet this so 
high a dignity only met with its recompense is the happiness to which she 
was admitted on this day, on which she was received by him in his glory, as 
she had harbored him on earth in her womb, and under her roof. He who 
rewards so richly those who for his sake serve or relieve the least of his 
members on earth, though they should only give them a cup of cold water, 
displays his liberality with the utmost profusion of great gifts in favor of a 
mother the most faithful to his graces, the most fervent in his love, and the 
most constant in his service. He remembers the affection, piety, and fervor 
with which she sanctified herself before she conceived him, and during the 
remainder of her life; with which she bore him in her womb, cherished and 
served him in his mortal body upon earth, and suffered with him, by 
compassion, on Mount Calvary; and now he repays her by the honor with 
which he receives and crowns her. This he does in a manner so much the 
more wonderful as he is infinite in power, love, and goodness, and as his 
ways are infinitely exalted above those of creatures. Moreover, his own 
honor is here interested that he should glorify one that stands in so near a 
relation to himself, and that he should exalt his mother by the gifts of his 
glory as he enriched her with his most extraordinary graces when he first 
chose her to that dignity. 

She is said to be clothed with the sun, that is, with a glory transcending 
that of the other blessed, as the brightness of the sun surpasseth the stars; it 
is added, that the moon is placed under her feet. “Of this heavenly queen,” 
says St. Francis, of Sales,28“ “from my heart I proclaim this loving and true 
thought. The angels and saints are only compared to stars, and the first of 
those to the fairest of these. But she is fair as the moon, as easily to be 
discerned from the other saints as the sun is from the stars.” She receives a 
crown not like those of other saints, but of twelve stars.286 If she rejoices 


exceedingly in her own bliss, much more will she overflow with joy in the 
glory of her divine Son. What a singular pleasure must she feel to behold 
him whom she had with so much solicitude ministered to, so affectionately 
attended, and so grievously mourned for, now placed on the throne of his 
majesty, resplendent with the glory of the divinity, and proclaimed 
everywhere the Lord of all things! What raptures of love and joy must 
transport her soul at this sight! And with what tenderness does he address, 
and say to her, “You ministered to me far above all others in my state of 
humiliation; and I will minister to you more abundantly than to any other in 
my glory. I received from you my humanity, and I will bestow on you the 
riches of my immortality.” The devil, beholding her exaltation, swells with 
rage to see his seduction of the first Eve become an occasion of so great a 
dignity and glory to Mary. All the holy choirs of heaven contemplating her 
exaltation, praise the mercies and gifts of God in her. We on earth are 
bound, on many accounts, to join them in the duty of thanksgiving and joy. 
Whilst we contemplate the glory to which Mary is raised by her triumph 
on this day, in profound sentiments of veneration, astonishment, and praise, 
we ought, for our own advantage, to consider by what means she arrived at 
this sublime degree of honor and happiness, that we may walk in her steps. 
That she should be the mother of her Creator was the most wonderful 
miracle, and the highest dignity; yet it was not properly this that God 
crowned in her, as Christ himself assures us.22/2 So near a relation to God 
was to be adorned with the greatest graces; and Mary’s fidelity to them was 
the measure of her glory. It was her virtue that God considered in the 
recompense he bestowed upon her; herein he regarded her charity, her 
profound humility, her purity, her patience, her meekness, holy zeal, and 
ardor in paying to God the most perfect homage of adoration, love, praise, 
and thanksgiving. Charity, or the love of God, is the queen and the most 
excellent of all virtues; it is also their form or soul; because no other virtue 
can be meritorious of eternal life, unless it be animated, and proceed from 
the motive of holy charity. In this consists the perfection of all true sanctity. 
Mary surpassed all others in sanctity in proportion as she excelled them in 
the most pure, most ardent, and most perfect charity. This virtue she 
exercised and improved continually in her soul, by the ardor with which she 
served Christ both in person and in his members, the poor; by the most 


constant and perfect obedience to the divine law in all things; by the most 
entire resignation and sacrifice of herself to God’s will; the most invincible 
patience and meekness, and by all other virtues; especially assiduous acts of 
adoration, hope, praise, thanksgiving, supplication, and the like parts of 
prayer, in which she employed her holy soul with all her affections. But if 
charity was the perfection of her eminent sanctity, its groundwork was her 
sincere and most profound humility. This was the source of her 
transcendent charity, and of all her other virtues, by drawing from heaven 
those graces into her soul. This chiefly attracted God from the seat of his 
glory into her chaste womb; the same raised her to the highest throne 
among the blessed. Yes; the assumption of Mary in glory was only the 
triumph of her humility. Hereof we have the most authentic assurance.28 
She was exalted in virtue, dignity, and glory, above all other pure or mere 
creatures, because she was of all others the most humble. Therefore did 
charity and every other virtue shoot so deep roots in her heart, and raise 
their head like a palm-tree in Cades, and be like a cedar on Libanus; 
spreading their shade like a cypress-tree on mount Sion, and diffusing their 
sweet odor as a rose plant in Jericho, like cinnamon and aromatic balm, and 
like the best myrrh.2842 Therefore she ascends so high because in her own 
sentiments of herself she was so lowly. 

Meekness and patience are the sister-virtues and inseparable companions 
of humility. By these was Mary to purchase her great crown; and to furnish 
her with occasions for the most perfect exercise of these and all other 
virtues in the most heroic degree, God was pleased to visit her with the 
sharpest trials. Though she was the mother of God, never defiled with the 
least stain of sin, and by a singular privilege of grace free from 
concupiscence, yet she was not exempted from the cross of her Son. Nay, 
how much nearer a relation she bore to him, and how much dearer and more 
precious she was in his sight, so much a larger portion of his cup did he 
present to her above his other saints. Though she had no sins to satisfy for, 
yet her virtue was to be exercised and improved by trials, and the higher 
degree of glory was prepared for her, by so much the more severe crosses 
was it to be earned. Besides these reasons for suffering, we who are 
criminal sinners, have immense debts to cancel, an unruly concupiscence to 
keep under, and a fund of inordinate self-love to fight against and subdue. 


Yet we would live without mortification and suffering, and are inclined to 
murmur at what ought to be the subject of our joy and ambition. God was 
pleased to conduct his mother through hard and rigorous ways in virtue, that 
her example might be a model and consolation to us under interior trials. 
They are painful to nature, but the ordinary exercise of heroic souls in pure 
and perfect love. Consolations, even those that are spiritual, are rather 
supports of our weakness than the test and school of solid virtue; the 
character of which is to suffer with patience and constancy. The path of 
prosperity, if uninterrupted, exposes souls to much illusion; in it many are 
filled only with self-love whilst they flatter themselves they are walking 
with God, and reaping the fruits of virtue. The road of privations is the most 
secure as well as most fruitful in heroic virtues. Certainly nothing can be 
more sublime, or better for us, seeing God had nothing greater for his 
mother. This consideration suffices alone to fill us with comfort and joy 
under all afflictions, that in them we are in good company, even with Christ 
himself, with his blessed mother, and his saints, who have all walked in this 
path before us, carrying their heavy crosses, which were the sources of their 
greatest blessings. 

Let us consider a little the life of Mary. What must she have suffered 
from the hardships of poverty, the alarming persecution of Herod, the 
banishment into Egypt, living after her return in a kind of exile for fear of 
Archelaus! Under these, and many like circumstances, we may easily 
imagine what continual crosses she had to bear together with her divine 
infant What must she feel to see him in want, suffering cold and all other 
inconveniences! What, when she lost him in the temple, and saw him 
exposed to hardships and ill-treatment on other occasions! He was 
persecuted and reviled by the Pharisees and others, his meekness despised, 
and his most holy doctrine contradicted. It was also a continual affliction to 
her tender heart, always full of zeal for the honor of God, and of charity for 
men, to see the whole world filled with sins, blasphemies against so good a 
God, scandals, abuses, and wrecks of souls. But what was her grief to see 
her most amiable and divine Son in his sacred passion, covered with 
ignominies, overwhelmed with the blackest calumnies, bound, scourged, 
crowned with thorns, and dying on a cross! How sharp a sword of most 
bitter grief must have then pierced the soul of this mother of sorrows! After 
her divine Son had left the earth, how earnest were her sighs to be united to 


him in glory! How bitter must the prolongation of her banishment amidst 
the sins of the world have been to her, whose burning charity surpassed that 
of all other saints! Only patience, meekness, submission to the will of God, 
entire confidence in him, and the assiduous exercise of prayer and divine 
love were her support, her comfort, and the rich harvest which she reaped 
from her sufferings. The weight and duration of these crosses, and the great 
virtues which she practised under them, are the measure of that height of 
glory to which she is exalted. We see the means by which Mary mounted to 
the happiness, which she now enjoys. No other way is open to us. The same 
path which conducted her to glory, will also lead us thither; we shall be 
partners in her reward, if we copy her virtues. Her example is both our 
model and our encouragement. From her assumption we derive another 
great advantage, that of her patronage. Mary crowned in heaven is an 
advocate with her Son in favor of us sinners. 

The prayers of the holy Virgin Mary, whilst she lived on earth, were 
certainly of great efficacy; much more than those of Abraham, Job, or Elias. 
Now raised to a state of bliss she cannot have lost the power to intercede 
with God for us; this on the contrary must be much greater, as she is now 
seated near the throne of mercy. If the angels who are before the throne of 
God, offer our prayers to him, and pray themselves for us; if the saints in 
glory employ their mediation in our favor, shall not the most holy Mother of 
God be able to do the same office for us? Can any be so bold as to pretend, 
either that she is not willing, or that she cannot exert her charity in our 
behalf? That she is most ready and desirous, no one can doubt, seeing that, 
among all pure creatures, there never was any zeal or charity equal to hers 
who bore charity itself in her womb. She received from him that zeal for the 
glory of God, and those bowels of tenderness and compassion for the souls 
of poor sinners, which surpassed those of all angels and men. Now she 
beholds the divine essence, and is made all love by being transformed in 
glory, and united to him who is love itself; now she sees all that can inflame 
her charity both in our miseries, in God’s goodness, and in the glory which 
will redound to him from our salvation, can she forget us? No certainly. 
With her zeal for the divine honor, and her charity for poor sinners, her 
compassion for us must be much increased. Nor can she have less power 
and credit with her Son; but the more she is honored by him, the more 
prevalent must her intercession be. If Esther could prevail with Assuerus in 


favor of her nation; if the Thecuit could move David to show mercy to 
Absalom; if Judith could save her people by her prayers; if the saints both 
on earth and reigning with Christ in heaven could often avert the divine 
vengeance, and work wonders, what shall we not be able to obtain through 
the mediation of Mary! As St. Bonaventure288° repeats from St. Bernard: 
“You have secure access to God where you have the Mother addressing the 
Son, and the Son before the Father in you. behalf. She shows to her Son in 
your favor the breasts which gave him suck, and the Son presents to the 
Father his wounds and open side.” 

The constant doctrine and tradition of the Church, through all ages, 
renders us secure in the practice of invoking this holy Virgin.288! The 
Protestant century-writers of Magdeburg trace it for us as high as the second 
century, and charge Saint Ireneeus with teaching it in the same manner that 
the Catholic Church does at this day. This is their remark upon those words 
of that great and primitive doctor: “The Virgin Mary is made the advocate 
of Eve,” that is, for men upon whom their first mother entailed a curse.2282 
St. Ireneeus is one of the first in the list of the fathers; and this holy and 
wholesome devotion he learned from his masters, St. Polycarp and other 
immediate disciples of the apostles; and the same has been delivered down 
by the pastors of the Church with the whole sacred deposit of our faith, 
without changing one iota; for its faith is always the same and unalterable. 
This is easy to prove with regard to the present point from the clear 
testimonies of ancient venerable fathers. But it would be superfluous and 
tedious to load a discourse with the quotations of all those writers who are, 
in every age, vouchers of this article of the Catholic faith, and witnesses of 
the homages which the Church, instructed by the Holy Ghost, has never 
failed to pay to the glorious Mother of God. It is confirmed from the 
watchful attention with which the Church has condemned all errors that 
have been broached contrary to it. 

St. Epiphanius informs us,2882 that in the fourth age, among the 
Apollinarists sprang up in Arabia the heretics called Antidicomarianite or 
adversaries of Mary, who affirmed that she had not remained a virgin, and 
that after the birth of Christ she had children by St. Joseph. He tells us,28°4 
that there arose at the same time, and in the same country, another heresy 
quite contrary to the former, the professors of which were called 


Collyridians, from certain cakes, called in Greek Collyrides, which they 
offered to the Virgin Mary, honoring her with sacrifices as a kind of 
divinity, and thus changing piety and devotion into superstition and idolatry. 
St. Epiphanius discoursing against this heresy, concludes that Mary ought to 
be honored, but God alone adored. This error was immediately crushed by 
the authority of the Church; but it shows that the faithful then paid solemn 
devotion to this queen of heaven, which some ignorant people took 
occasion impiously to pervert. Likewise when Nestorius blasphemously 
denied to the Virgin Mary the title and dignity of Mother of God, this 
heresy did but awake the piety of the faithful, and the error, as it always 
happens, served to establish the truth with greater lustre by the decisions of 
councils, and the most authentic public monuments and writings of the 
fathers, full of devotion and the strongest addresses to this glorious 
advocate of sinners, as may be seen in several works of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria against Nestorius, in the discourses of St. Proclus on the Virgin 
Mary against the same heresiarch, and others. 

The fathers, moreover, encourage us to place a confidence in her holy 
patronage, by frequent miraculous instances which they have recorded. St. 
Gregory of Nyssa tells us,288° that the blessed Virgin and St. John 
Evangelist, in a vision, delivered to St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, in the year 
244. a creed which afterward preserved the Church of Neocesarea from the 
Arian heresy. St. Gregory Nazianzen relates,288° that the holy virgin and 
martyr Justina, in the reign of Dioclesian, besought the Virgin Mary to 
assist her against infamous tempters, and the magical charms of Cyprian, 
and was wonderfully succored, Cyprian himself being converted, and 
becoming a glorious martyr. St. Sophronius and John Mosehus in the 
Spiritual Meadow,2222 mention a certain merchant of Alexandria, who, on 
setting out on a voyage to Constantinople, recommended his wife and little 
daughter to “our Lady the holy Mother of God;” and by her patronage they 
were both miraculously preserved, during his absence, from being robbed 
and murdered. Many other such instances might be gathered from the 
writings of the most holy and illustrious fathers of the Church, than which 
nothing can more clearly prove what were their sentiments and practice, 
and those of the whole Church from the earliest times with regard to this 
devotion to the Mother of God. We are encouraged to be fervent in this 


great means of mercy by the experience of her powerful intercession, 
confirmed by illustrious examples. “Let him cease to extol thy clemency, O 
holy Virgin,” cries out her devout client St. Bernard,2888 “whoever invoked 
thy aid in his necessities, and found it to fail him.” Hence not only the 
Cistercian, but many other religious Orders, and numberless pious 
confraternities have solemnly put themselves under the special patronage of 
the Mother of God; and many kingdoms have done the same, as Hungary 
by the devotion of St. Stephen, and France by the vow of Lewis XIII. in 
1638, in memory of which an annual most solemn procession is performed 
in all parts of that kingdom on this festival of the assumption. The Church 
strongly recommends to us this wholesome devotion by establishing so 
many feasts in honor of this holy virgin. This of her assumption was 
celebrated with the utmost solemnity at Jerusalem in the fifth and sixth 
ages, as appears from the life of St. Theodosius.2882 St. Proclus, on this day 
of her festival in 428, delivered his famous sermon against Nestorius, in his 
presence, proving the Virgin Mary to be the Mother of God. We find 
churches dedicated to God in her honor in all parts of the Christian world, 
as soon as that liberty was allowed under the first Christian emperors. The 
great Church of Ephesus bore her name when the general council was 
assembled in it against Nestorius in 431. Saint Mary Major was built in 
Rome in the time of pope Liberius, and consecrated by Sixtus III. about the 
year 433, as is proved by the Bollandists.2222 Theodorus Lector2824 
mentions that the empress Pulcheria built two churches in her honor at 
Constantinople. About the same time one was built at Jerusalem by St. 
Sabas, &c. 

The voice of the Church, the example of so many eminent saints, and the 
most powerful motives of religion, recommend to us a singular devotion to 
the glorious Mother of God. St. Teresa, in her childhood, grieving for the 
loss of her mother, east herself on her knees before the picture of the 
Blessed Virgin, beseeching her with many tears to take her under her 
special patronage, and to be to her a tender mother and tutoress.2822 In like 
manner, we may, by a solemn dedication of ourselves to God under the 
patronage of the Virgin Mary, choose her for our principal advocate with 
him, and commend ourselves most earnestly to her mediation. This 
recommendation of ourselves to her we may renew in our morning and 


night devotions, and in a more solemn manner on all her festivals; 
imploring, moreover, her intercession in all temptations and necessities, 
Spiritual or corporal. Base and unworthy sinners as we are, can we do better 
than strengthen our prayers by the joint intercession of such an advocate, 
and by invoking her as our secure refuge? Saint Bernard2822 puts into our 
mouths the following address to her: “O blessed finder of grace, mother of 
life, mother of salvation, may we through you have access to your Son, and 
that he who was given us through you may receive us through you. May 
your integrity and innocence excuse before him the stain of our corruption; 
may your humility, so agreeable to God, obtain the pardon of our vanity; 
may your abundant charity cover the multitude of our sins, and your 
glorious fruitfulness supply our indigence of merits. Our lady, our 
mediatrix, our advocate, reconcile us to your Son, commend us to your Son, 
present us to your Son. By the grace with which you are honored, by the 
mercy which you have brought forth, obtain that he who through you put on 
our weakness, may through you make us partakers of his bliss and glory.” 
But to obtain the protection of the Mother of God, we must not content 
ourselves to implore it barely in words, but must do this also with our 
hearts, and with a sincere desire of serving God with fervor. To be devout to 
the Mother we must copy her virtues, and live faithful to the holy law of her 
Son. She is the refuge of sinners; but of such as sue for pardon with sincere 
repentance; not of those who wilfully continue to crucify her Son. She 
detests the false confidence of such, and can never countenance their 
presumption and impiety. An imitation of her virtues and spirit is the most 
solid proof of a true devotion to her, and the means to honor her, and to 
recommend our petitions through her to her divine Son. 


St. Alipius, Bishop, C. 


He was of a good family, and born at Tagaste in Africa, of which town the 
great St. Austin was also a native. He studied grammar at Tagaste, and 
rhetoric at Carthage, both under St. Austin, till a disagreement happened 
between St. Austin and his father. Alipius still retained an extraordinary 
affection and respect for him, and was reciprocally much beloved by him on 
account of his great inclination to virtue. At Carthage Alipius was 
unhappily bewitched with the vain shows of the circus, to which the 
inhabitants of that great city were extravagantly addicted. St. Austin was 
much afflicted that so hopeful a young gentleman would be, or rather was 
already, lost in that dangerous school of the passions; but he had no 
opportunity of admonishing him of that evil custom; Alipius at that time not 
being suffered by his father to be any longer one of his scholars. He 
happened however one day to step into his school, and hear some part of his 
lecture, and then depart, as he did sometimes by stealth. Austin, in 
expounding the subject which he had in hand, borrowed a similitude from 
the shows of the circus, with a smart derision of those who were captivated 
with that folly. This he did without any thought of Alipius. But Alipius, 
imagining it had been spoken purely for him, and being a well disposed 
youth, was angry with himself for this weak passion, not with Austin, 
whom he loved the more for this undersigned rebuke. Condemning himself, 
he rose out of the pit into which he was sunk, and went no more to the 
circus. Thus God, who sitteth at the helm and steereth the course of all 
things which he hath created, rescued from this danger one whom he had 
decreed to adopt one day among his children, and raise to the dignity of a 
bishop, and a dispenser of his sacraments. After this, Alipius prevailed with 
his father that he might be again Austin’s scholar. He was afterward 
involved with his mother in the superstition of the Manichees, being much 
taken with their boasted continency, which he supposed to be true and 
sincere, whereas, says St. Austin, it was only counterfeit to inveigle souls; 


for such are the charms, and such the dignity of virtue, that they who know 
not how to reach the height of that which is true, are easily deceived by 
superficial appearance, and what has only the shadow of it. 

Alipius, whilst he was a student at Carthage, found a hatchet in the street, 
which a thief, who had attempted to cut off and steal some lead from certain 
rails in the city, had dropped to save himself, being closely pursued. Alipius 
innocently took up the hatchet, and, being found with it, was carried before 
the judge, where he was treated as the true thief. As the officers were 
leading him to prison or to punishment, he was met by an architect who had 
care of the public buildings, and knew Alipius, whom he had often seen at 
the house of a certain senator. This man, surprised to see him in such hands, 
inquired of him how so great a misfortune had befallen him; and having 
heard his case, he desired the people, who were in a great tumult and rage, 
to go along with him; for he would prove to them the innocence of their 
prisoner. He went to the house of a young man who was guilty of the fact, 
and met at the door an infant who innocently told the whole matter without 
suspecting any harm to his master. For being shown the hatchet, and asked 
whose it was, the child presently answered, it is ours; and being further 
examined, discovered the theft. Whereupon the mob was confounded, and 
Alipius discharged. This accident, according to the remark of St. Austin, 
was an effect of divine providence, that he might learn from it to be tender 
of the reputation of others, and to guard against rash judgment; for, 
generally, common fame is no grounds for condemning a man. 

Alipius pursuing his views in the world, according to the inclinations of 
his parents, went to Rome to study the law. In that city he was drawn into 
an incredible passion for the barbarous shows of the amphitheatre, or fights 
of gladiators. For he being at first very averse from such diversions, some 
of his friends and school-fellows meeting him one day after dinner, with a 
familiar violence, led him, much against his will, to those tragical sports 
which were then exhibiting. He resisted them all the way, and said to them, 
“Tf you haul my body thither, can you force me to turn my mind or my eyes 
upon those shows? I shall be absent therefore, though present in body.” Yet 
they did not desist, but carried him with them. When they had taken their 
seats, and the cruel sports began, Alipius shut his eyes, that his soul might 
not take any delight in such wicked objects; and would to God, says St. 
Austin, ho had shut his ears too. For hearing a great shout of the people, he 


was overcome by curiosity and opened his eyes, designing only to sec what 
the matter was, and to despise it; and then shut them again. But to show us 
how much our safety depends upon our shunning the occasions of evil, and 
shutting out all dangerous objects from our soul, he fell by this curiosity. 
One of the combatants was wounded; and Alipius by the sight received a 
more grievous wound in his soul, whilst he was more bold than strong; 
though indeed he was so much the weaker, inasmuch as he presumed of 
himself, instead of confiding only in God. He no sooner beheld the blood of 
the wounded gladiator, but instead of turning away his eyes, he fixed them 
on the savage spectacle, sucked in all the fury, and was made drunk with the 
cruel pleasure of those criminal and barbarous combats. He was not now the 
man he came, but one of the multitude with which he mingled. He looked 
on, he shouted, he took fire, he carried away with him a madness by which 
he was incited to return again, even among the foremost of his companions, 
and to draw others with him. He also again relapsed into his former passion 
for the diversions of the circus, which consisted chiefly in various kinds of 
races; more innocent indeed than the barbarous fights of gladiators, but 
vain, and often incentives of various passions. From these misfortunes he 
learned to fear his own weakness, and trust in God alone, after he had by 
the most strong and merciful hand of his Creator, been raised from the pit. 
But this was long afterward. 

In the meantime Alipius followed his studies, lived chaste, behaved with 
great integrity and honor, and was made assessor of justice in the court of 
the treasurer of Italy. In this charge he gave memorable proofs of justice and 
disinterestedness, and opposed an unjust usurpation of a powerful senator 
whose favor was courted by many, and whose displeasure was dreaded by 
all. When a reward was promised Alipius scorned it; and when he was 
assaulted with threats, he despised them. The judge himself, whose assessor 
he was, was restrained by his integrity; for, if he had passed an unjust 
decree, Alipius would have gone off the bench. When St. Austin came to 
Rome he stuck close to him, went with him to Milan, and was converted 
and baptized with him by St. Ambrose on Easter-Eve in 387. Some time 
after they returned to Rome, and having spent there a year in retirement, 
went back to Africa. They lived together at Tagaste, in a small community 
of devout persons, in the fervent practice of penance, fasting, and prayer, 
laboring perfectly to put off the old man with his works. Worldly habits just 


healed stood in need of such a retreat, nor was the penitent to be exposed 
again to danger. Habits of all virtues were to be formed and strengthened. 
Such a solitude was also a necessary preparation for the apostolic life, 
which these holy men afterward embraced. They lived thus three years at 
Tagaste, when, St. Austin being made priest of Hippo, they all removed 
thither, and continued the same manner of life in a monastery which St. 
Austin built there. Alipius performed a journey of devotion to Palestine, 
where he saw, and contracted a friendship with St. Jerom. Upon his return 
into Africa he was consecrated bishop of Tagaste about the year 393. He 
was St. Austin’s chief assistant in all he did, and wrote against the Donatists 
and Pelagians. He assisted at many councils, undertook several journeys, 
and preached and labored with indefatigable zeal in the cause of God and 
his Church. St. Austin, in a letter which he wrote to him in 429, calls him 
old. He seems not to have long survived that year. His name occurs on this 
day in the Roman Martyrology. See St. Augustine Confess.1. 6, c. 7, 8, 9, 
10, 12;1. 9, c. 6, and ep. 22, 28, 188, 201, ed. Ben. Tillem. t. 12. 


St. Arnoul or Arnulphus, C. 


BISHOP OF SOISSONS 


He was a French nobleman, and had distinguished himself in the armies of 
Robert and Henry I. kings of France. He was called to a more noble 
warfare, resolving to employ for God the labor which, till then, he had 
rather consecrated to the service of the world. He became a monk in the 
great monastery of St. Medard at Soissons; and his example was followed 
by many other persons of distinction. After he had for some time made trial 
of his strength in the exercises of a cenobitic life, he formed to himself a 
new plan more suitable to his fervor. With his abbot’s leave he shut himself 
up in a narrow cell, and in the closest solitude, almost without any 
commerce with men, devoted himself to assiduous prayer, and the exercises 
of the most austere penance. He had led this manner of life three years and 
a half, when a council held at Meaux by a legate of pope Gregory VII. at 
the request of the clergy and people of Soissons, resolved to place him in 
that episcopal see. To the deputies of the council who came on that errand, 
Arnoul returned this answer. “Leave a sinner to of her to God some fruits of 
penance; and compel not a madman to take upon him a charge which 
requires so much wisdom.” He was, however, obliged to put his shoulders 
under the burden. He set himself with incredible zeal to fulfil every branch 
of his ministry; but finding himself not able to correct certain grievous 
abuses among the people, and fearing the account he should have to give 
for others no less than for himself, he procured leave to resign his dignity. 
He afterward founded a great monastery at Aldenburg, then a considerable 
city, in the diocess of Bruges, towards Ostend, where he happily died on 
sackcloth and ashes in 1087. Many miracles wrought at his tomb were 
approved in a council held at Beauvais in 1121. His relics were enshrined in 
1131, and are still preserved in the church of St. Peter at Aldenburg or 
Oudenburg. His name is very famous over all the Low Countries and in 
France. See his life written by Lizard bishop of Soissons in the same 


century, and by Hariulph abbot of Aldenburg. See also Sanderus, Flandria 
Illustrata, augmented by the canon Foppens. Gall. Chr. Nova, t. 9, p. 350. 


St. Mac-cartin, C. 


OTHERWISE CALLED AID OR AED, BISHOP OF CLOGHER IN IRELAND 


Is titular saint of that diocess. He is said to have been descended from the 
noble family of the Arads,28“4 but was more ennobled by his great virtues. 
He was one of St. Patrick’s earliest disciples, and placed by him in the see 
of Clogher. He died in the year 506, on the 24th of March, and is honored 
on that day, and on the 15th of August. His acts in Colgan are of little 
authority. See Ware by Harr. t. 1, p. 176. Colgan ad 24 Mart. Usher Antiq. 
Brit. 


August 16" 


St. Hyacinth. Confessor 


From the bull of his canonization by Clement VIII. published by Fontanini, 
in 1729, In Codice Canonization, his life by Alberti, and the Polish 
historians. See Touron, de Vie S. Domin.1. 6, et Cuper the Bollandist, t. 3, 
Aug. p. 309. 


A. D. 1257. 


St. Hyacinth, whom the Church historians call the apostle of the North, and 
the Thaumaturgus of his age, was of the ancient house of the counts of 
Oldrovans, one of the most illustrious of Silesia, a province at that time 
united to Poland, now to Bohemia, or Germany. His grandfather, the great 
general against the Tartars, left two sons. Yvo, the younger, was chancellor 
of Poland and bishop of Cracow. Eustachias, the elder, was count of 
Konski, the first fruit of whose marriage was St. Hyacinth, born in 1185, in 
the castle of Saxony, in the diocess of Breslaw in Silesia. His parents 
diligently cultivated his happy natural disposition for virtue, and he 
preserved an unspotted innocence of manners through the slippery paths of 
youth during his studies at Cracow, Prague, and Bologna; in which last 
university he took the degree of doctor of the laws and divinity. Returning 
to the bishop of Cracow, predecessor to Yvo of Konski, that pious prelate 
gave him a prebend in his cathedral, and employed him as his assistant and 
counsellor in the administration of his diocess. Hyacinth showed great 
prudence, capacity, and zeal in the multiplicity of his exterior occupations; 
but never suffered them to be any impediment to his spirit of prayer and 
recollection. He practised uncommon mortifications, and was assiduous in 
assisting at all the parts of the divine office, and in visiting and serving the 
sick in the hospitals, all his ecclesiastical revenue he bestowed in alms. 
Vincent, his bishop, abdicating his dignity with the view of preparing 
himself for death in holy solitude, Yvo of Konski, chancellor of Poland, was 
placed in that see, and went to Rome, whether to obtain the confirmation of 


his election, or for other affairs, is not mentioned. He took with him his two 
nephews Hyacinth and Ceslas. St. Dominic was then at Rome, this 
happening in the year 1218. Yvo and the bishop of Prague, charmed with 
the sanctity of his life, the unction of his discourses, and the fruit of his 
sermons, and being eye-witnesses to some of his miracles, begged some of 
his preachers for their diocesses. The holy founder was obliged to excuse 
himself, having sent away so many, that he was not able to supply them. 
But four of the domestic attendants of the bishop of Cracow desired to 
embrace his austere institute, namely, the bishop’s two nephews, Hyacinth 
and Ceslas, and two German gentlemen, Herman and Henry. They received 
the habit at the hands of St. Dominic, in his convent of St. Sabina, in 
March, 1218. The perfect disengagement from all things in this world, the 
contempt of themselves, the universal mortification of their senses, the 
denial of their own will, the love of continual prayer, and an ardent zeal to 
glorify God in all their actions and sufferings, were the solid foundation 
which they laid of the spiritual edifice of their own perfection, by which 
they labored in the first place to sanctify their own souls. They made their 
solemn vows by a dispensation, after a novitiate of about six months only; 
and Hyacinth, then thirty-three years old, was appointed superior of their 
mission. Yvo of Konski set out for Poland with a suitable equipage. The 
missionaries took another road, that they might travel on foot, and without 
provisions, according to the spirit of their institute. Having passed through 
the Venetian territories they entered Upper Carinthia, where they stayed six 
months, and St. Hyacinth gave the habit to several of the clergymen and 
others, founded a convent and left Herman to govern it. The archbishop of 
Saltzburg received them with all possible respect, and the apostolic men 
passed through Stiria, Austria, Moravia, and Silesia, announcing 
everywhere the word of God. 

In Poland they were received by all ranks with extraordinary marks of joy 
and honor. At Cracow the first sermons of St. Hyacinth were attended with 
incredible success, and in a short time the infamous public vices which 
reigned in that capital were banished; the spirit of prayer and charity, the 
holy and frequent use of the sacraments, watching and mortification were 
revived as they had been practised in the primitive ages. Reconciliations of 
persons at variance, and restitutions for injustices, which seemed to be 
despaired of, were effected. The great ones, by their conversions, set the 


people an example of the most edifying docility. How great soever the 
power of the words of this apostle and of the example of his holy life were, 
they would have been less efficacious, had they not been supported by an 
extraordinary spirit of prayer; and also by miracles, though the saint strove 
to conceal them under the veil of humility. He founded a numerous convent 
of his Order, called of the Holy Trinity, in Cracow; another at Sendomir, 
and a third at Plocsko upon the Vistula, in Moravia. The bull of the 
canonization of our saint mentions a miracle in that country, attested by 
above four hundred witnesses, and an ancient history of it is kept in the 
treasury of the church of Cracow.222 St. Hyacinth came with three 
companions to the banks of the Vistula, going to preach at Wisgrade; but 
the flood was so high, hat none of the boats durst venture ever. The disciple 
of Christ, having made the sign of the cross, walked upon the waters of that 
deep and rapid river as if it had been upon firm land, in the sight of a great 
multitude of people waiting for him on the opposite bank towards the town. 
We may easily imagine with what docility and respect he was heard by 
those, severa of whom had been spectators of this prodigy. Having preached 
through the principal cities of Poland, he undertook to carry the gospel into 
the vast and savage countries of the North. His zeal was too active for him 
to allow himself any rest whilst he saw souls perishing eternally in the 
ignorance of the true God; and the length of the journeys over rocks, 
precipices, and vast deserts was not able to discourage his heroic soul, 
which delighted in labors and dangers, and could think nothing difficult 
which was undertaken for so great an end. He banished, in many places, 
superstition, vice, and idolatry, and built convents of his institute in Prussia, 
Pomerania, and other countries lying near the Baltic, as at Camyn upon the 
Oder, at Premislau or Ferzemysla, Culm, Elbin, Konisberg, in the isle of 
Rugen, and the peninsula of Gedan. In this last place, then a wilderness, he 
foretold a great city would be built; and in the same age, in 1295, Primislas, 
King of Poland, laid there the foundation of the famous city of Dantzic, 
capital of Regal Prussia; and though the Lutheran heresy in the sixteenth 
age destroyed or profaned all the other churches, that founded by St. 
Hyacinth still remains in the hands of the Catholics, is their parish church, 
and is served by Dominican friars. The saint left Prussia and Pomerania to 
preach in Denmark, Swede land, Gothia, and Norway: in all which 


countries there still remained many idolators. Lest the devil should shortly 
destroy the fruits of his labors, he everywhere founded monasteries, and left 
disciples to preserve and extend them. Notwithstanding his fatigues and 
hardships amidst barbarous nations, in excessive cold climates, far from 
allowing himself any dispensation in the perpetual abstinence and other 
severities of his rule, he continually added to them new austerities. His fasts 
were almost perpetual, and on all Fridays and vigils on bread and water; the 
bare ground was his bed, and sometimes in the open fields; neither hunger, 
thirst, weariness, rains, extreme cold, nor dangers could ever abate his ardor 
to gain a soul to Christ. He abhorred even the shadow of sin; was humble, 
charitable, and compassionate, bearing the bowels of a father towards all; 
every man’s distress drew tears in abundance from his eyes; and he 
comforted and encouraged all that groaned under the burden of any 
affliction. 

After the abovesaid missions he went into Lesser Russia, or Red Russia, 
where he made a long stay, and induced the prince, and great multitudes of 
people, to abjure the Greek schism, and unite themselves to the Catholic 
Church. He there built the flourishing convents of Leopol or Lemburg, and 
of Halitz upon the river Niester; from thence he penetrated as far as the 
Black Sea, and into the isles of the Archipelago. Thence returning towards 
the north, he entered the great dukedom of Muscovy, called also Great 
Russia or Black Russia, where he attacked a hundred-headed hydra of 
idolators, Mahometans, and Greek Schismatics. The few Catholics 
remaining there had not so much as one church to assemble in. He found 
the Duke Voldimir inflexible in his errors; however he obtained of him 
permission to preach to the Catholics. He no sooner began to announce the 
gospel, confirming his doctrine by miracles, but Mahometans, heathens, and 
schismatics flocked to hear him, and in great multitudes became docile to 
the truth. St. Hyacinth founded a great convent at Kiow, then the capital of 
both Russias. Seeing one day an assembly of idolators on their knees before 
a great tree in an island in the river Bo isthenes, commonly called the 
Nieper, he walked over the water to them, and easily prevailed with them, 
after the sight of such a miracle, to destroy their idols, fell the great oak, 
and embrace the faith. All these conversions gave no small uneasiness to 
the duke, who hereupon began by threats and by overt acts to persecute the 
Catholics, by which he drew down the vengeance of heaven; for the Tartars, 


so for midable to all Europe in the thirteenth age, after a most bloody and 
obstinate siege, took Kiow by assault, sacked it, and setting it on fire 
reduced it to a heap of ashes. St. Hyacinth, in the midst of this desolation, 
whilst the streets ran in streams of blood, and many parts of the city were 
on fire, carrying the holy ciborium in one hand, and an image of our Lady 
in the other, passed through the flames and over the river Nieper.222° 

The saint returned to Cracow, upon this accident, in 1231, being then 
fifty-six years old; and enjoyed some repose in his house of the Holy 
Trinity the two following years, still continuing to preach and instruct both 
in the city and the country. After two years he made the painful visitation of 
his convents and communities among the Danes, Swedes, Prussians, 
Muscovites, and other nations; and penetrated among the Tartars. To preach 
in Cumania, a country inhabited by the Jazyges, on the Danube, had been 
the object of the zealous desires of St. Dominic, this being regarded as the 
most barbarous and obstinate of all infidel nations. Some Dominican 
preachers had entered this province in the year 1228. St. Hyacinth came 
into their ungrateful vineyard, and, in consequence of his preaching, in a 
short time several thousands of these barbarians received the sacrament of 
baptism, and among them a prince of the Tartars, who went with several 
lords of his nation to the first general council of Lateran in 1245. We read in 
the life of St. Louis, that when he landed in Cyprus in 1248, he met an 
embassy sent him from a powerful Christian prince of these Tartars. Though 
Great Tartary be a vast wild tract of land, St. Hyacinth travelled quite 
through it, announcing Christ everywhere, penetrating into Thibet, near the 
East Indies, and into Cathay, which is the most northern province of China. 
The missionaries who in the last age visited these parts, found in them 
many remains of Christianity once planted there. 

St. Hyacinth returning into Poland, entered again Red Russia, and there 
converted many from the schism, particularly prince Caloman and his wife 
Salome, who both embraced a state of continency and perfection. Also the 
inhabitants of Podolia, Volhinia, and Lithuania were exceedingly animated 
by his zealous sermons to the practice of penance, and to a change of 
manners. The great convent he founded at Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, is 
the mother-house of a large province of this religious Order. After having 
travelled above four thousand leagues, he arrived at Cracow in the year 


1257 which was the seventy-second and last of his life. Boleslas V. 
surnamed he Chaste, and his pious wife Cunegunda, were directed by his 
advice to square their lives by the maxims of Christian perfection. 
Primislava, a noble lady, having sent her son to invite the saint to come and 
preach to her vassals, the young nobleman was drowned on his return in 
crossing a great river. The afflicted mother caused the corpse to be laid at 
the feet of the servant of God, who, after a fervent prayer, took him by the 
hand, and restored him to her alive and sound. This is the last miracle 
recorded in his life. In his last sickness he was forewarned by God on the 
14th of August, that he should leave this world on the next day, the feast of 
the Assumption of our Lady, his great patroness. He made a pathetic 
exhortation to his religious brethren, recommending to them especially 
meekness and humility of heart, and to have great care always to preserve 
mutual love and charity, and to esteem poverty as men that have renounced 
all things of the earth. 

For this,” said he, “is the testament or authentic instrument by which we 
claim eternal life.” The next morning he assisted at matins and mass: after 
which he received the viaticum and extreme-unction at the steps of the 
altar; and expired a few hours after in fervent prayer on the feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, being seventy-two years old. His glory 
was manifested by a revelation to Pandrotta, the bishop of Cracow, and 
attested by innumerable miracles, with the history of which the Bollandists 
have filled thirty-five pages in folio. He was canonized by Clement VIII. in 
1594. His relics are preserved in a rich chapel built in his honor at Cracow. 
Anne of Austria, queen of France, mother of Louis XIV., obtained of 
Ladislas, king of Poland, a portion of them, which she deposited in the great 
church of the Dominicans in Paris. 

All Christians are not called to the apostolic functions of the ministry; but 
every one is bound to preach to his neighbor by the modesty of his 
deportment; by a sincere spirit of meekness, humility, patience, charity, and 
religion; by an exact fidelity in all duties; by fervor and zeal in the divine 
service; by temperance and the mortification of all passions and ill humors. 
These, if not suppressed, easily scandalize and injure those who are 
witnesses of them. Nothing is more contagious than self-love. He that is 
nice, fretful, hard to please, full of himself, or a slave to sensuality, easily 
communicates his malady even to those who see and condemn it in him; but 


no sermon is usually more powerful than the edifying example of a man of 
prayer, and of a mortified Christian spirit. This qualification every one owes 
to God and his neighbor; zeal for the divine honor, and charity for our 
neighbor, lay us under this obligation. 


St. Roch, C. 


We find this eminent servant of God honored, especially in France and Italy, 
amongst the most illustrious saints in the fourteenth century, soon after his 
death: nevertheless, says F. Berthier, we have no authentic history of his 
life. All that we can affirm concerning him is, that he was born of a noble 
family at Montpelier, and making a pilgrimage of devotion to Rome, he 
devoted himself in Italy to serve the sick during a raging pestilence. 
Maldura says this happened at Placentia. Falling himself sick, and unable to 
assist others, and shunned and abandoned by the whole world, he made a 
shift to crawl rather than walk into a neighboring forest, where a dog used 
to lick his sores. He bore incredible pains with patience and holy joy, and 
God was pleased to restore him to his health. He returned into France, and 
in the practice of austere penance, and the most fervent piety and charity, he 
wore out his last years at Montpellier, where he died, as it is commonly 
said, in 1327. Some postpone his death to the decline of that century, and 
think he went into Italy only in 1348, when historians mention that a 
pestilence made dreadful havoc in that country. Many cities have been 
speedily delivered from the plague by imploring his intercession, in 
particular that of Constance during the general council held there in 1414. 
His body was translated from Montpellier to Venice in 1485, where it is 
kept with great honor in a beautiful church; but certain portions of his relics 
are shown at Rome, Arles, and many other places. See Pinius the 
Bollandist, t. 3. Augusti, p. 380. F. Berthier, the last continuator of F. 
Longueval’s Hist. de l’Eglise de France, t. 13,1. 37, ad an. 1327, and the life 
of St. Roch by Maldura, translated into French by D’Andilly. Also Pagi the 
Younger Bened. XIV. &c. 


August 17" 


St. Mamas, M. 


FROM THE PANEGYRICS COMPOSED IN HIS HONOR BY ST. BASIL, HOM. 26, AND ST. 
GREGORY NAZIANZEN, OR. 43. NO USE IS MADE OF THE MODERN GREEK ACTS OF HIS 
MARTYRDOM. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 275. 


St. Mamas is ranked by the Greeks among the great martyrs. His 
martyrdom is placed under Aurelian. That prince was a Scythian, a native 
of Dacia or Meesia, and upon the death of Claudius II. in 270, was chosen 
emperor by the army at Sirmium, and his election was confirmed by the 
unwilling senate. Could the majesty of the Roman name be reduced to a 
meaner slavery than that of obeying any slave or barbarian whom the 
fortune of war had advanced in the army, and on whom it pleased the 
soldiery to bestow the empire? Aurelian was a good soldier, bold, 
enterprising, and severe in military discipline. Being raised to the imperial 
throne, he discovered his inclination to cruelty by putting to death many 
senators upon the slightest pretences, and was insolent, haughty, and proud, 
excessively fond of magnificence, pomp, jewels, and gold. Aurelius Victor 
says he was the first among the Roman emperors that wore a diadem. He 
was author of the ninth persecution raised against the Christians. To this he 
was excited in an expedition he made into Asia. 

Zenobia, queen of the East, by the concession of Gallien, was mistress of 
large dominions, the reward of her and her late husband Odenatus’s valor in 
bravely repulsing the Persians. Aurelian determined to divest her of her 
kingdom; but she defended herself by the counsels of Longinus, the most 
judicious critic and rhetorician, who had been her preceptor and counsellor. 
Aurelian defeated her armies, destroyed Palmyra in Syria, the capital city of 
her kingdom, in 273, took her and Longinus prisoners, basely put the latter 
to death, and led her in triumph. He indeed spared her life, and gave her 
very great estates in Italy, and she lived at Rome in great dignity many 
years till her death. Zenobia had favored the Christians in the East; and, 


though none of them had taken up arms against Aurelian, being returned to 
Rome from this war, he published most bloody edicts against them in 275, 
but was himself cut off by a conspiracy in Thrace, as he was marching at 
the head of his army against the Persians, in April the same year. Lactantius 
says,2°27 that by his persecution he drew down the divine displeasure on 
himself; and he lived not long enough to execute what he had designed, 
ending his days in the beginning of his rage. Nevertheless St. Austin288 
and others mention his bloody persecution, and the calendars testify that 
many suffered in it.2222 Among these none is more famous than St. Mamas. 
St. Basil and St. Gregory Nazianzen inform us that he was a poor 
shepherd’s boy at Ceesarea in Cappadocia, who, seeking from his infancy 
the kingdom of God with his whole heart, distinguished himself by his 
extraordinary fervor in the divine service. Being apprehended by the 
persecutors about the year 274 or 275, he suffered the most cruel torments 
with a holy joy, and attained in his youth a glorious crown of martyrdom. 
Sozomen22 and St. Gregory Nazianzen22! tell us, that Julian the Apostate 
and his brother Gallus, being educated at Cesarea, diverted themselves, 
when children, in building churches to the martyrs, particularly one to St. 
Mamas; but that while Gallus’s part advanced, that of Julian fell down 
every day. 

Every Christian ought to rejoice exceedingly, that, how mean soever his 
condition may be as to the world, an eternal kingdom, compared to which 
all the sceptres of the earth are mere shadows and dust, is offered him by 
God, and that it is in his power, through the divine grace, to obtain it; for 
heaven is justly called in the holy scriptures a kingdom, and all its glorious 
inhabitants are truly great kings, God communicating to every one of them 
a full partnership of that honor, in an entire possession of overflowing joy 
and unspeakable pleasure, of all riches, honor, power, and liberty of doing 
and commanding according to their own will, which is in all things subject 
and conformable to the divine. Our faith must be exceeding weak if we do 
not, with the saints, offer violence, and strain every sinew to make sure our 
election; if we do not find our joy in all sufferings and disgraces here, by 
which we may purchase an eternal weight of glory; and if we do not scorn 
from our hearts this little point of the earth, with all its empty and false 
enjoyments and promises, making no other use of its goods than as steps to 


conduct us to God’s immense and immortal kingdom, framed by his 
almighty hand to display his infinite power, munificence, love, and 
goodness in favor of his faithful chosen servants to all eternity. 


St.s Liberatus, Abbot, and Six Monks, MM. 


Huneric, the Arian Vandal king in Africa, in the seventh year of his reign, 
published fresh edicts against the Catholics, and ordered their monasteries 
to be everywhere demolished. Seven monks who lived in a monastery near 
Capsa, in the province of Byzacena, were at that time summoned to 
Carthage. Their names were Liberatus the abbot, Boniface deacon, Servus 
and Rusticus subdeacons, Rogatus, Septimus, and Maximus, monks. They 
were first tempted with great promises; but answered, “One faith, one Lord, 
and one baptism. As to our bodies, do with them what you please, and keep 
to yourselves those riches which you promise us, and which will shortly 
perish.” As they remained constant in the belief of the Trinity, and of one 
baptism, they were loaded with irons, and thrown into a dark dungeon. The 
faithful having bribed the guards, visited them day and night, to be 
instructed by them, and mutually to encourage one another to suffer for the 
faith of Christ. The king being informed of this, commanded them to be 
more closely confined, loaded with heavier irons, and tortured with 
inventions of cruelty which had never been heard of till that time soon after, 
he condemned them to be put into an old ship, and burnt at sea. The martyrs 
walked cheerfully to the shore, contemning the insults of the Arians as they 
passed along. Particular endeavors were used by the persecutors to gain 
Maximus, who was very young; but God, who makes the tongues of 
children eloquent to praise his name, gave him strength to withstand all 
their efforts, and he boldly told them, that they should never be able to 
separate him from his holy abbot and brethren, with whom he had borne the 
labors of a penitential life for the sake of everlasting glory. An old vessel 
was filled with dry sticks, and the seven martyrs were put on board, and 
bound on the wood; and fire was put to it several times, but it went out 
immediately, and all endeavors to kindle it were in vain. The tyrant, in rage 
and confusion, gave orders that the martyrs’ brains should be dashed out 
with oars; which was done, and their bodies were cast into the sea, which, 


contrary to what was usual on that coast, threw them all on me shore. The 
Catholics interred them honorably with solemn singing, in the monastery of 
Bigua, near the church of St. Celerinus. They suffered in the year 483. See 
their authentic acts, published by Ruinart, at the end of his edition of Victor 
Vitensis’s History of the Vandalic persecution. 


August 18" 


St. Helen, Empress 


From Eusebius’s life of Constantine, Baronius and Alford’s Annals, 
Jaeutius, O. S. Ben. Syntagm in Hist. Constantini M. Rome, 1755. 
Ledarchius, Diss. de Basllicis SS. Marcellini et Petri. Aringhi Rom. 
subter.1. 4, c. 9; Pinius, t. 3. Aug. p. 548. 


A. D. 328. 


We are assured by the unanimous tradition of our English historians, that 
his holy empress was a native of our island.22°2 William of Malmesbury, the 
principal historian of the ancient state of our country after Bede,22°2 and 
before him, the Saxon author of the life of St. Helen in 970, quoted by 
Usher, expressly say that Constantine was a Briton by birth; but an 
authority which is certainly decisive, is that of the anonymous, elegant, and 
learned panegyrist, who, haranguing Maximian and Constantine upon the 
marriage of the latter to Fausta, said to Constantine, “He (Constantius) had 
freed the provinces of Britain from slavery; you ennobled them by your 
origin.”2204 Leland, the most diligent searcher of our antiquities, says,220° 
Helen was the only daughter of king Coilus, who lived in constant amity 
with the Romans, and held of them his sovereignty. The Glastonbury 
historian says the same. Henry of Huntington tells us, that this was the king 
Coél who first built walls round the city of Colchester, and beautified it so 
much, that it derives from him its name. That town has for several ages 
boasted that it gave birth to this great empress; and the inhabitants, to testify 
their veneration for her memory, take for the arms of the town, in 
remembrance of the cross which she discovered, a knotty cross between 
four crowns, as Camden takes notice. Though Mr. Drake will have it that 
she was rather born at York, as the English orators in the councils of 
Constance and Basil affirmed; to which opinion he thinks the anonymous 
panegyrist of Constantine evidently favorable. Constantius, at that time only 
a private officer in the army, had the happiness to make her his first wife, 


and had by her Constantine his eldest son, who, as all agree, had his first 
education under her watchful eye. 

To understand the sequel of this history, it is necessary to take a view of 
the state of the empire at that time. The two brothers, Carinus in the West, 
and Numerianus in the East, the sons, colleagues, and successors of Carus, 
being become detestable to all their subjects by their infamous vices, the 
Supreme dignity was devolved upon Diocles, commonly called Dioclesian, 
on the 17th of September, 284, whence the epoch of his reign, or of the 
martyrs, as it is called, and which continued long in use, was dated. He was 
a Dalmatian of very low birth, had been made free by the senator Anullinus, 
and was at the head of an army in the East, when Numerianus was slain by 
a conspiracy. To oppose Carinus in the West, he declared Maximian (who 
took the surname of Herculeus) Cesar, on the 20th of November, in the 
same year, 284, and after the death of Carinus, who was cut off by his own 
men in Upper Mysia, near the Danube, he saluted him emperor, and his 
colleague, on the 1st of April, 286. Maximian was a native of Sirmium, of 
the meanest parentage, savage in his manners, countenance, and temper, but 
a bold and experienced officer. He brutally indulged all his passions, was 
faithless, and so great a debauchee, that he frequently offered violence to 
ladies of the first quality, and so covetous, that he put many senators to 
death to seize their estates, and plundered all the West which he governed. 
Dioclesian was a soldier, and a politician, but oppressed the provinces with 
most exorbitant taxes, maintained four times more soldiers than any of his 
predecessors had done before him, and was passionately fond of building; 
and when he had finished a palace at an expense which ruined a whole 
province, he would find some fault with it, and pull it down to raise it after 
a different manner; nor was the second building secured from a new 
Caprice, upon which it was sometimes again levelled with the ground. So 
madly expensive was he, that he took it into his head to make Nicomedia, 
where he usually resided, equal to Rome, and made it desolate of 
inhabitants to fill it with magnificent palaces, hippodromes, arsenals, and 
what not. He was no less foolishly vain in his dress, equipage, and furniture. 
Yet he was so insatiably covetous, that he would always keep his exchequer 
full from the spoils of families and all the provinces.22°° In this the two 
emperors were not unlike, and they reigned together twenty years. The 


better to secure themselves, and carry on their wars, they associated to 
themselves, in 293, two other emperors of an inferior rank, under the name 
of Cesars. Dioclesian chose Galerius Maximian, surnamed Armentarius, a 
native of Dacia, one of the most furious and profligate of men; him he 
compelled to divorce his wife, and marry his daughter Valeria. Maximian 
Herculeus pitched upon Constantius Chlorus, a prince never charged with 
any vice, a good soldier, and nobly born, being descended from the emperor 
Claudius II. and from Vespasian, from whom his family bore the prenomen 
Flavius. Herculeus reserved to himself the rich provinces of Italy, Spain, 
and Africa; Constantius had the countries on this side the Alps, namely 
Gaul and Britain; Galerius had Illyricum and the places adjacent to the 
Euxine sea and Dioclesian the East. Constantius, by the articles of this 
association was obliged to divorce Helen, and to marry Theodora, the 
daughter-in-law of Maximian. The Christians enjoyed a kind of peace, 
except that in the West some martyrs suffered, chiefly in the army, or by the 
natural cruelty of Maximian, who delighted in blood; but in the beginning 
of the year 302, Galerius at Nicomedia prevailed upon Dioclesian to form a 
project utterly to extirpate the Christian name.2204 

Constantine, from his first accession to the throne, by his edicts, forbade 
the Christians to be molested on account of their religion. Fluctuating what 
deity to invoke before his battle with Maxentius, he was at length inspired 
to address himself to the true God, and encouraged by miraculous visions. 
From that time he published frequent edicts in favor of the Christian faith, 
built stately churches, munificently adorned altars, and delighted much in 
the conversation of bishops, whom he often admitted to his table, 
notwithstanding the meanness of their outward appearance. Baronius says, 
that the same year in which he vanquished Maxentius, he gave to the bishop 
of Rome the imperial Lateran palace. In the following year, 313, pope 
Melchiades held in it a synod, in the apartment of Fausta, the wife of 
Constantine; and accordingly we find the popes in possession of it in the 
fourth century. We may judge of this emperor’s liberality to the bishops for 
the use of the Church and poor, from his letter to Cecilian, bishop of 
Carthage, in which he sent him an order to receive from his chief treasurer 
of Africa three thousand purses,22°8 which amounted to above twenty 
thousand pounds sterling; adding, that if he found anything more wanting, 


he should without difficulty demand it of his treasurer, who had from him 
an order to give him without delay whatever sum he should require. He 
distributed alms abundantly among the poor of all kinds, even among the 
pagans. Those who were fallen from a better condition he assisted after a 
more generous manner, giving land to some, and places to others; he was 
particularly careful of orphans and widows; and gave portions to virgins. 

It appears from Eusebius, that St. Helen was not converted to the faith 
with her son, till after his miraculous victory; but so perfect was her 
conversion, that she embraced all the heroic practices of Christian 
perfection, especially the virtues of piety and almsdeeds, in which she 
doubtless was a great spur to the emperor. Her dutiful son always honored 
and respected her, forgetting in her regard that he was emperor of the world, 
unless to employ his power in serving her. He caused her to be proclaimed 
Augusta or empress in his armies, and through all the provinces of his 
empire; and medals to be struck in her honor, in which she is called Flavia 
Julia Helena. She was advanced in years before she knew Christ; but her 
fervor and zeal were such as to make her retrieve the time lost in ignorance; 
and God prolonged her life yet many years to edify by her example the 
Church which her son labored to exalt by his authority. Rufinus calls her 
faith and holy zeal incomparable; and she kindled the same fire in the hearts 
of the Romans, as St. Gregory the Great assures us.2222 Forgetting her 
dignity, she assisted in the churches amidst the people in modest and plain 
attire; and to attend at the divine office was her greatest delight. Though 
mistress of the treasures of the empire, she only made, use of them in 
liberalities and alms; she distributed her charities with profusion wherever 
she came, and was the common mother of the indigent and distressed. She 
built churches, and enriched them with precious vessels and ornaments. 

Licinius in the East became jealous of Constantine’s prosperity, and 
attacked him by various hostilities. The Christian emperor defeated him in 
battle near Cibalis in Pannonia, in 314, and generously granted him peace. 
His restless ambition could not lie long dormant; he repeated now injuries, 
and out of aversion to Constantine, began to persecute the Christians in 316, 
whom he had till then protected; and he put to death many bishops, the 
Forty Martyrs, and others. He also instigated the Sarmatians to invade the 
Roman territories; and made himself odious by his covetousness, 


licentiousness, and cruelty to his own subjects. Constantine, at length, 
finding all other means ineffectual, declared war; and vast preparations 
were made on both sides. The armies of Licinius were more numerous, and 
he threatened, that if his gods gave him victory, as his soothsayers and 
magicians pretended unanimously to foretell him, he would exterminate 
their enemies. Constantine prepared himself before the days of each battle 
by prayer, fasting, and retirement; and caused the ensign called the imperial 
Labarum, in which was the effigies of the cross, to be carried before his 
army. In battle, victory everywhere followed this chief standard so visibly, 
that Licinius, making a second stand near Chalcedon, ordered his soldiers to 
make no attacks on the side where the great standard of the cross was, nor 
to look towards it, confessing that it was fatal to him.2242 He was first 
vanquished near Adrianople, where he left almost thirty-four thousand dead 
upon the spot, in July, 324; and in a second battle near Chalcedon, in which 
out of one hundred and thirty thousand men, scarce three thousand escaped. 
Licinius fell into the hands of the conqueror, who spared his life, and sent 
him to Thessalonica, where, upon information that he was attempting to 
raise new disturbances, he ordered him to be strangled the year following. 

Constantine being, by this victory, become master of the East, concurred 
in assembling the Council of Nice in 325; and in 326, wrote to Macarius, 
bishop of Jerusalem, concerning the building of a most magnificent church 
upon Mount Calvary. St. Helen, though then fourscore years of age, took 
the charge on herself to see this pious work executed, desiring, at the same 
time, to discover the sacred cross on which our Redeemer died. Eusebius, in 
his life of Constantine,22 mentions no other motive of her journey but her 
desire of adorning the churches and oratories in the holy places, and of 
relieving the poor in those parts, doubtless out of devotion to the mysteries 
of our divine Redeemer’s sufferings; but Rufin22/2 attributes it to visions: 
Socrates2248_ to admonitions in her sleep: Theophanes to divine 
warnings:224 St. Paulinus?2!° to her piety; saying that she undertook this 
journey to and the cross amongst other motives of devotion. And 
Constantine, in his letter to Macarius the bishop of Jerusalem, commissions 
him to make search for it on Mount Golgotha of Calvary.22!© The heap of 
earth which had been throws by the pagans on the spot was removed, and 
the statue of Venus cast down, as St. Paulinus and St. Ambrose relate. 


Another perplexing difficulty occurred in distinguishing the cross of 
Christ amongst the three that were found; for the nails found with it were no 
sufficient proof. The title which lay near it, and doubtless the marks of the 
nails which had fixed it, furnished an indication, as St. Chrysostom222 and 
St. Ambrose2248 mention. Yet some doubt remained, to remove which, the 
most wise and divine bishop Macarius, as he is called by Theodoret, who 
was one of the prelates who had condemned the impiety of Arius at Nice 
the year before, suggested that a miraculous proof should be asked of God. 
The pious empress therefore went, attended by the bishop and others, to the 
house of a lady of quality who lay very sick in the city. The empress having 
made a prayer aloud, recorded by Rufin,22"2 the bishop applied the crosses, 
and the sick person was restored instantly at the touch of the true cross, as 
all these historians relate. Sozomen, St. Paulinus, and Sulpicius Severus2222 
add, that a person dead was by the like touch raised to life; but this deserves 
little notice, being only related upon report, as Sozomen expresses it. St. 
Helen, when she had discovered the holy cross, “adored not the wood, but 
the King, Him who hung on the wood. She burmed with an earnest desire of 
touching the remedy of immortality.” These are the words of St. Ambrose. 
Part of the cross she recommended to the care of the bishop Macarius, and 
covered it with a rich silver case, of which the bishop of Jerusalem was the 
guardian, and which he every year exposed to the adoration of the people, 
says St. Paulinus; and oftener according to the devotion of pilgrims.2224 She 
built a most sumptuous church on the spot to receive this precious relic. The 
other part of the cross she sent to her son the emperor at Constantinople, 
where it was covered and exposed to the veneration of the people with the 
greatest solemnity. of the nails, one she put in a bridle, another in a diadem 
for her son, says St. Ambrose. A third she threw into the Adriatic gulf in a 
storm; on which account the sailors entered on that sea as sanctified, with 
fastings, prayer, and singing hymns to this day, says St. Gregory of 
Tours.2222 Eusebius, intent on the actions of the son of Constantine in his 
life, speaks not directly of the discovery of the cross, yet mentions it 
indirectly in the letter of Constantine to Macarius about building the 
church,2222 and describes the two magnificent churches which the empress 
built, one on mount Calvary, the other on mount Olivet.2224 The same 
historian says,222° “In the sight of all she continually resorted to the church, 


adorned the sacred buildings with the richest ornaments and 
embellishments, not passing by the chapels of the meanest towns, appearing 
amidst the women at prayer in a most humble garment.” Suidas adds, “She 
was affable, kind, and charitable to all ranks, but especially to religious 
persons.” To these, says Rufin,222° she showed such respect as to serve 
them at table as if she had been a servant, set the dishes before them, pour 
them out drink, hold them water to wash their hands, “though empress of 
the world and mistress of the empire she looked upon herself as servant of 
the handmaids of Christ.” She built a convent for holy virgins at Jerusalem, 
mentioned by Suidas. Eusebius adds, that whilst she travelled over all the 
East with royal pomp and magnificence, she heaped all kind of favors both 
on cities and private persons, particularly on soldiers, the poor, the naked; 
and those who were condemned to the mines; distributing money, garments 
&c., freeing many from oppression, chains, banishment, &c.2222 She 
beautified and adorned the city of Drepanum in Bithynia, in honor of St. 
Lucian martyr, so that Constantine caused that city to be called from her 
Helenopolis. At last, this pious princess returned to Rome,2228 and 
perceiving her last hour to approach, gave her son excellent instructions 
how to govern his empire according to the holy law of God. Then bidding 
him and her grandchildren a moving farewell, she expired in their presence 
in the month of August, 328, or, according to some, in 326, which year was 
the twentieth of her son’s reign, who on that occasion gave magnificent 
feasts at Rome during three months. Constantine ordered her to be interred 
with the utmost pomp with a stately mausoleum, and a porphyry urn, the 
largest and richest in the world, which is now shown in a gallery belonging 
to the cloister of the Lateran basilic.2222 He erected a statue to her memory, 
together with his own, and a large cross, in the middle of a great square in 
Constantinople; he also erected her statue at Daphne near Antioch. Her 
name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 18th of August, the day of 
her death. 

Notker, abbot of Hautvilliers, in the diocess of Rheims, in 1095, wrote a 
history of the translation of the relics of St. Helen from Rome to that abbey, 
which was performed with pomp in 849. The author gives an authentic 
account of several miracles wrought through the intercession of this saint. 
He testifies that he had been eyewitness to many of them, and had learned 


the rest from the very persons on whom they had been performed. Part of 
this work, which is well written, was published by the Messieurs of Ste- 
Marthe,2229 and by Mabillon,222! and almost the whole is inserted by the 
Bollandists,22°2 in their great work. The entire manuscript copy is preserved 
at Hautvilliers, with an appendix written by the same author, containing an 
account of two other miracles performed by the relics of this saint.2222 

This holy empress, and the great prince her son, paid all possible honor to 
bishops and pastors of the Church. He who truly loves and honors God and 
religion, has a great esteem for whatever belongs to it; consequently 
respects its ministers. The first zealous Christian princes were thoroughly 
sensible that it is impossible to inspire the people with a just value and 
awful reverence for religion itself, and its immediate object, without a 
reasonable respect for its sacred ministers. Upon this principle were 
immunities granted to the Church. Even Numa, and other heathen 
legislators, observe this maxim, to impress upon men’s minds religious 
sentiments, though towards in false worship. Scandals in pastors, when 
notorious, are most execrable sacrileges; and circumspection is necessary 
that we be not drawn aside or imposed upon by any, because, like Alcimus, 
they are of the seed of Aaron; but a propensity to censure rashly, and detract 
from those persons who are invested with a sacred character, is inconsistent 
with a religious mind, and leads to a revolt. True pastors indeed, in the spirit 
of the apostles, far from ever resenting, or so much as thinking of any 
slights that may be put upon their persons, or desiring, much less seeking, 
any kind of respect, rejoice and please themselves rather in contempt, which 
in their hearts they sincerely acknowledge to be only their due. Humility is 
the ornament and the ensign of the sacred order which they hold in the 
Church of Christ. 


St. Agapetus, M. 


He suffered in his youth a cruel martyrdom at Preeneste, now called 
Palestrina, twenty-four miles from Rome, under Aurelian, about the year 
275. His name is famous in the sacramentaries of St. Gelasius, and St. 
Gregory the Great, and in the ancient calendars of the church of Rome. Two 
churches in Palestrina, and others in other places, are dedicated to God 
under his name. 


St. Clare of Monte Falco, V. 


She was born at Monte Falco, near Spoletto, in Italy, about the year 1275. 
She was from her childhood an admirable model of devotion and penance. 
Having embraced the rule of St. Austin, she was chosen abbess yet very 
young; in which charge her charity, her example, and her words, inspired all 
who had the happiness to enjoy her conversation with an ardent desire of 
the most sublime perfection. Her profound recollection was the effect of the 
constant union of her soul with God. If she spoke any word which seemed 
superfluous, she condemned herself to the task of reciting one hundred Our 
Fathers. The passion of Christ was the favorite object of her devotion. She 
died on the 18th of August, 1308; the process for her canonization was 
ordered by pope John XXII. but interrupted by his death. Urban VIII. 
published the bull of her beatification, and she is named in the Roman 
Martyrology. See Nevius, in his Eremus Augustiana, p. 368. Cuper the 
Bollandist, p. 664. Bzovius, de signis Ecclesia, 1. 5, c. 49. Bened. XIV. de 
Canonis. Sanct. t. 4. App. 8 48, p. 354. 


August 19" 


St.s Timothy, Agapius, and Thecla, Martyrs 


FROM EUS. DE MART. PALASST. C. 3, AND THEIR GENUINE ACTS IN ASSEMANL, T. 2, P. 
184. 


A. D. 304. 


Whilst Dioclesian yet held the reins of the government in his own hands, 
Urban the president of Palestine signalized his rage and cruelty against the 
Christians. In the second year of the general persecution, by his order, St. 
Timothy, for having boldly confessed his faith, was inhumanly scourged, 
his sides were torn with iron combs on the rack, and he was at length burnt 
to death at a slow fire at Gaza, on the Ist of May, 304, giving by his 
patience, a certain proof that his charity was perfect. SS. Agapius and 
Thecla, after suffering many torments, were condemned by the same judge 
to be led to Cesarea, and there exposed to wild beasts Thecla was 
despatched by the beasts in the amphitheatre: but Agapius escaped both 
from their fury, and from the swords of the confectors on that day. He was 
therefore detained two years longer in prison, till Maximin Daia Cesar gave 
orders that this confessor should be one of the victims to grace the festival, 
unless he would abjure the Christian faith. His sufferings had no way abated 
his constancy, and the delay of his crown had increased the ardor of his 
desires speedily to join his companions in glory. In the amphitheatre he was 
torn by a bear, but not killed either by the beasts or confectors; and 
wounded as he was, on the following day he was thrown into the sea; both 
Latins and Greeks celebrate the memory of these martyrs on the 19th of 
August. 

A glorious company of happy friends waits for us in God’s heavenly 
kingdom! Innumerable legions of angels, and all the saints who have lived 
on earth before us from the beginning of the world; so many holy kings, 
doctors, hermits, martyrs, virgins, and confessor’s, and several friends with 
whom we here conversed. They are already arrived at the safe harbor of 
eternal bliss. With what pleasure do we, with Agapius, raise our thoughts 


and eyes towards them, contemplating the joys and glory of which they are 
now possessed, and comparing with it our present state of conflicts, 
dangers, and sufferings! They look down from their seats of glory on us, 
and behold our combats with affection and solicitude for us. We are called 
to follow them, and do not we redouble our desires to join them? do not we 
earnestly prepare ourselves by compunction, penance, divine love, and the 
practice of all good works, to be worthy of their fellowship? do not we exult 
at the thought that we are very shortly, by the divine mercy, to be united to 
that blessed company, and made partners of their joy, triumph, and glory? 
do not we sigh for that hour, and, in the mean time, despise from our hearts 
all foolish promises or threats of the world, and bear with joy all labors or 
pains, that we may with the saints enjoy Christ? “Oh! if the glorious day of 
eternity had already shone upon us, whither would it even now have carried 
us? in what joys should we have been this instant overwhelmed?” says the 
devout Thomas a Kempis. 


St. Lewis, Bishop of Toulouse, C. 


This saint was little nephew to St. Lewis, king of France, and nephew by 
his mother to St. Elizabeth of Hungary. He was born at Brignoles in 
Provence, in 1274, and was second son to Charles II., surnamed the Lame, 
king of Naples and Sicily, and to Mary, daughter of Stephen V. king of 
Hungary. He was a saint from the cradle, and from his childhood made it 
his earnest study to do nothing which was not directed to the divine service, 
and with a view only to eternity. Even his recreations he referred to this 
end, and chose only such as were serious, and seemed barely necessary for 
the exercise of the body, and preserving the vigor of the mind. His walks 
usually led him to some church or religious house. It was his chief delight 
to hear the servants of God discourse of mortification, or the most perfect 
practices of piety. His modesty and recollection in the Church inspired with 
devotion all who saw him. His mother assured the author of his life, that 
when he was only seven years old, she found him often lying in the night on 
a mat which was spread on the floor near his bed, which he did out of an 
early spirit of penance. He inured himself to the practice of self-denial, 
sobriety, and mortification from his tender years. His mother herself taught 
him this lesson, judging it no severity for him to practise that for the sake of 
virtue which the Lacedemonians, and other warlike nations, obliged their 
children to do for the sake of corporal strength, and that they might be 
trained up to a martial life. The government and restraint of the senses, and 
of all the affections of the soul, especially against gluttony, lust, and other 
importunate passions, according to the prescript of reason, is called the 
virtue of Temperance; and is that cardinal virtue which chiefly enables us 
and prepares us for all moral good; it is the sure basis upon which the whole 
building of a good life is erected, and was called by the ancient Greek 
philosophers the storehouse of all virtues. Under this are comprised 
chastity, sobriety, meekness, poverty of spirit, contempt of the world, 
humility, modesty or the government of a man’s exterior, especially of the 


tongue; compunction, cleanness of heart, peace of mind, the mastery of the 
senses and passions, and the triumph over our own most dangerous and 
domestic enemies; all which make up the noble train of her attendants. 
These are the delightful streams which flow from her fountain; the beautiful 
flowers which grow in her garden, and are cultivated by her care. It is not 
therefore to be wondered at, that all these virtues took early root in the soul 
of a young prince who laid their foundation so deep. God, by an unforeseen 
affliction, furnished him with a powerful means of spiritual improvement, 
and Lewis was inspired by his mercy with docility to the grace. 

In 1284, two years after the general revolt of the two Sicilies, our saint’s 
father, Charles II. then prince of Salerno, was taken prisoner in a sea-fight 
by the king of Arragon. His father Charles died within a few months, and he 
was Saluted by his friends, king of Sicily, but he remained four years 
prisoner, and was only released on hard conditions; being moreover obliged 
to send into Arragon, for hostages, fifty gentlemen, and three of his sons, 
one of whom was our saint, who was then fourteen years old; and remained 
seven years at Barcelona in rigorous captivity, where the inhuman usage he 
met with afforded him occasions for the exercise of patience and all other 
virtues. He was always cheerful, and encouraged his companions under 
their sufferings, often saying to them, “Adversity is most advantageous to 
those who make profession of serving God. We learn by it patience, 
humility, and resignation to the divine will, and are at no other time better 
disposed for the exercise of all virtue. Prosperity blinds the soul, makes it 
giddy and drunk, so as to make her forget both God and herself; it 
emboldens and strengthens exceedingly all the passions, and flatters pride, 
and the inordinate love of ourselves.” Not content with what he suffered 
from the severity of his condition, he practised extraordinary voluntary 
austerities, fasted rigorously several days every week, rejected the least vain 
or dangerous amusements, and would never see or speak to any woman but 
in public company, fearing the most remote danger of any snare that could 
be laid to his purity. He knew that this holy and amiable virtue is only to be 
kept untainted by a life of assiduous devout prayer, frequent pious 
meditation on the precepts of religion, the strictest rules of temperance, and 
the diligent shunning of all dangers: for, the least occasion, or the smallest 
spark of temptation, when not watched against, may sometimes suffice to 
put the contrary passion into a flame. He every day recited the Church 


office, the office of our Lady, that of the passion of Christ, and several other 
devotions: went every day to confession before he heard mass, that he 
might assist at that tremendous sacrifice with greater purity of soul; and, as 
the whole city of Barcelona was his prison, he often waited on the sick in 
the hospitals. He obtained leave that two Franciscan friars, that were 
appointed to attend him, might live with him in his own apartments; he rose 
to pray with them in the night, and under them he applied himself diligently 
to the studies of philosophy and theology. In a dangerous fit of illness he 
made a vow to embrace that austere Order, if he recovered his health and 
his liberty. In his releasement, he seemed to have no other joy than in the 
power of fulfilling this engagement. 

He was set at liberty in 1294, by a treaty concluded between the king of 
Naples, his father, and James 2. king of Arragon; one condition of which 
was the marriage of his sister Blanche with the king of Arragon. Both 
courts had, at the same time, extremely at heart the project of a double 
marriage, and that the princess of Majorca, sister to king James of Arragon, 
should be married to Lewis, on whom his father promised to settle the 
kingdom of Naples (which he had in part recovered), his eldest brother, 
Charles Martel, prince of Salerno, having been already crowned king of 
Hungary, in the right of his mother Mary, sister to the late king Ladislas IV., 
but the saint’s resolution of dedicating himself to God was inflexible, and 
he resigned his right to the crown of Naples, winch he begged his father to 
confer on his next brother, Robert; which was done accordingly. Thus it was 
his ambition to follow Jesus Christ, poor and humble, rather than to be 
raised to honor in the world, which has no other recompenses to bestow on 
those who serve it but temporal goods. “Jesus Christ,” said he, “is my 
kingdom. If I possess him alone, I shall have all things: if I have not him, I 
lose all.” The opposition of his family obliged the superiors of the Friar 
Minors to refuse for some time to admit him into their body; wherefore he 
took holy orders at Naples. The pious pope St. Celestine had nominated him 
archbishop of Lyons in 1294; but, as he had not then taken the tonsure, he 
found means to defeat that project. Boniface VIII. gave him a dispensation 
to receive priestly orders in the twenty-third year of his age; and afterward 
sent him a like dispensation for the episcopal character, together with his 
nomination to the archbishopric of Toulouse, and a severe injunction in 
virtue of holy obedience to accept the same. However, he took a journey 


first to Rome; and to fulfil his vow, made his religious profession among 
the Friar Minors, in their great convent of Ara Cceli, on Christmas Eve, 
1296, and received the episcopal consecration in the beginning of the 
February following. 

He travelled to his bishopric as a poor religious, but was received at 
Toulouse with the veneration due to a saint, and the magnificence that 
became a prince. His modesty, mildness, and devotion, inspired a love of 
piety into all that beheld him. It was his first care to provide for the relief of 
the indigent, and his first visits were made to the hospitals and poor. Having 
taken an account of his revenues, he reserved to his own use a very small 
part, allotting the rest entirely to the poor; of whom he entertained twenty- 
five every day at his own table, serving them himself, and sometimes 
bending one knee when he presented them necessaries. He extended his 
charities over all his father’s kingdom, and made the visitation of his whole 
diocess, leaving everywhere monuments of his zeal, charity, and sanctity. In 
his apostolical labors, he abated nothing of his austerities, said mass every 
day, and preached frequently. He was very severe in the examination of the 
abilities and piety of all those whom he admitted and employed among his 
clergy. Sighing under the weight of the charge which was committed to 
him, he earnestly desired leave to resign it, but could not be heard. He 
answered to some that opposed his inclination “Let the world call me mad, 
provided I may be discharged from a burden which is too heavy for my 
shoulders I am satisfied. Is it not better for me to endeavor to throw it off 
than to sink under it?” God was pleased to grant him what he desired by 
calling him to himself. Being obliged to go into Provence for certain very 
urgent ecclesiastical affairs, he fell sick at the castle of Brignoles. Finding 
his end draw near, he said to those about him, “After a dangerous voyage I 
am arrived within sight of the port, which I have long earnestly desired. I 
shall now enjoy my God whom the world would rob me of; and I shall be 
freed from the heavy charge which I and not able to bear.” He received the 
viaticum on his knees, melting in tears, and in his last moments ceased not 
to repeat the Hail Mary. He died on the 19th of August, 1297, being only 
twenty-three years and a half old. He was buried in the convent of 
Franciscan Friars at Marseilles, as he had ordered. Pope John XXII., the 
successor of Boniface VIII., canonized him at Avignon, in 1317, and 
addressed a brief thereupon to his mother, who was still living. The saint’s 


relics were enshrined in a rich silver case, in the same year, in presence of 
his mother, his brother Robert king of Sicily, and the queen of France. In 
1423, Alphonsus, surnamed the Magnanimous, king of Arragon and Naples, 
having taken and plundered Marseilles, carried away these relics and 
deposited them at Valentia in Spain, where they remain to this day. See the 
life of St. Lewis, carefully written by one who had been intimately 
acquainted with him, and the bull of his canonization; also Fleury, t. 18, and 
Pinius the Bollandist. &c. 


St. Mochteus, B. C. 


He was a Briton, a disciple of St. Patrick, and the first bishop of Louth in 
Ireland. He died in 535, and is called Mochta Lugh. See Adamnan in the 
life of St. Columba, and Usher’s Antiq. Britann. c. 8. 


St. Cumin,24 Bishop in Ireland 


He was son to Fiachna, king of West-Munster, and born in the year 592. He 
early embraced a monastic state, and after some years was made abbot of 
Keltra, an isle in the lake Dergdarg upon the river Shannon, sixteen miles 
from Limerick. Bishop Usher in his Sylloge of ancient Irish epistles, has 
favored the public with an excellent letter of St. Cumin to Segienus the 
fourth abbot of Hy, who died in 651. The purport is to persuade the monks 
of that house, whose authority bore great sway in the Pictish and Irish 
churches, to join with the Roman universal Church as to the time of 
celebrating Easter, which conformity he enforces with great strength of 
reasoning, and with admirable charity, humility, and piety. (This epistle 
alone suffices to give us a high idea of the learning, eloquence, and 
extraordinary virtue of the author. In it, speaking of the relics of saints, he 
testifies that he had been an eyewitness to several miraculous cures wrought 
by them.2225) But a veneration for the memory of St. Columb, who by 
mistake had followed that practice, fixed them some time longer in their 
erroneous computation of that festival. This difference, however, was only 
in a point of discipline, nor did it amount to the guilt of schism where it did 
not proceed to a breach of communion. The councils of Arles and Nice had 
condemned the Quartodecimans, who celebrated Easter with the Jews 
always on the fourteenth day of the first moon after the spring equinox, 
which was to revive the Jewish ceremonies; but the practice of the Scots 
and Irish receded from that error, though not so much as to come up to the 
perfect standard of the Nicene decree; for, whereas that council ordered 
Easter never to be kept on the fourteenth day, that the Christian feast might 
never fall in with that of the Jews, these remote monks, by some mistake, 
had adopted a practice of keeping it on the Sunday, when it fell on the 
fourteenth day. Obstinacy might in the end render such a practice in some a 
criminal disobedience; which simplicity easily excused in others. This letter 


and zealous endeavors of St. Cumin, disposed many to inquire into, and 
some time after to embrace, the discipline of the universal Church. 

St. Cumin was afterward advanced to the episcopal dignity, and has left 
us a hymn, and a collection of penitential canons,222° in which some things 
are taken from the penitential of St. Columban; but the true rile of 
observing Easter is confirmed. Ughelli informs us,2224 that St. Cumin 
resigning his bishopric in Ireland, retired to the monastery of Bobbio in 
Italy, where St. Columban had left this mortal life in 615. He lived there in 
great sanctity twenty years, and died, according to Usher, in 682, but 
according to the Annals of the Four Masters in 661, the 12th of November. 
Luitprand, the most munificent and pious king of the Lombards, who 
ascended the throne in 712, erected a sumptuous monument to his memory 
at Bobbio. He is honored in Ireland and Italy on the 19th of August. See 
Usher, Antig. c. ult., p. 503 and 539. Also Cave, Hist. Littér. ad an. 640, t. 1, 
p. 584. Ceillier, t. 17, p. 659. Mabillon in Analectis, p. 17. Sir James 
Ware,1.1, de Scriptor. Hib. p. 34. 


August 20" 


St. Bernard, Abbot 


From his original life, in five books; the first of which was written by 
William, abbot of St. Thierry of Theodoric, near Rhelms, his intimate 
friend; the second by Arnold, abbot of Bonnevanx; and the three last by 
Geoffrey, some time secretary to the saint, afterward abbot, first of Igny, 
then of Clairvaux; all eye-witnesses of the saint’s actions. To these five 
books Mabillon adds three others, containing histories of his miracles; one 
compiled by Philip, a monk of Clairvaux, addressed to Sampson, 
archbishop of Rheims; another written by the monks of this monastery to 
the clergy of Cologne, drawn from the book entitled, The Exordium or 
beginning of Clteaux; the third, compiled by Geoffrey, abbot of Igny, 
addressed to the bishop of Constance. Mabillon hath also given us the life 
of St. Bernard, composed by Alanus, abbot of Larivoir, made bishop of 
Auxerre in 1153; fragments of another life, which is believed to belong to 
Geoffrey; and a third life written about the year 1180, by John the hermit, 
who had lived with St. Bernard’s disciples See also his lives, compiled by 
Mabillon and Le Nain. 


A. D. 1153. 


St. Bernard, the prodigy and great ornament of the eleventh age, was the 
third son of Tescelin and Aliz or Alice, both of the prime nobility in 
Burgundy, and related to the dukes, particularly Aliz, who was daughter of 
Bernard, lord of Mombard. Our saint was born in 1091, at Fontaines, a 
castle near Dijon, and a lordship belonging to his father. His parents were 
persons of great piety, and his mother, not content to offer him to God as 
soon as he was born, as she did all her seven children, afterward 
consecrated him to his service in the Church, as Anne did Samuel, and from 
that day considered him as not belonging to her, but to God; and she took a 
special care of his education, in hopes that he would one day be worthy to 
serve the altar. Indeed she brought up all her children very discreetly and 


piously and never trusted them to nurses. Their names were Guy, Gerard, 
Bernard, Humbeline, Andrew, Bartholomew, and Nivard. The other sons 
were applied young to learn military exercise and feats of arms; but Bernard 
was sent to Chatillon on the Seine, to pursue a complete course of studies in 
a college of secular priests who were canons of that church. He even then 
loved to be alone; was always recollected, obedient, obliging to all, and 
modest beyond what can be expressed. He made it his continual earnest 
prayer to God, that he would never suffer him to sully his innocence by sin. 
He gave to the poor all the money he got. The quickness of his parts 
astonished his masters, and his progress in learning was far greater than 
could be expected from one of his age; but he was still much more 
solicitous to listen to what God, by his holy inspirations, spoke to his heart. 
One Christmas-night in his sleep he seemed to see the divine infant Jesus so 
amiable, that from that day he ever had a most tender and sensible devotion 
towards that great mystery of love and mercy, and in speaking of it he 
always seemed to surpass himself in the sweetness and unction of his 
words. His love of chastity so restrained his senses, that he never showed 
any inclination to the least levity or curiosity, by which the passions are 
usually inflamed, and his body being kept always in subjection to the spirit, 
was readily disposed to obey it in all habits of virtue. The saint entered 
upon the studies of theology, and of the holy scriptures, at Chatillon. He 
was nineteen years old when his mother died. Her excessive charities, and 
attendance in the hospitals, her fasts, her devotions, and all her other 
virtues, had gained her the reputation of a living saint. Having a great 
devotion to St. Ambrose, she had a custom of inviting all the clergy from 
Dijon to Fontaines, to celebrate his festival. On the vigil of that day, in 
1110, she was seized with a fever, and on the festival itself received the 
extreme-unction and viaticum, answered to the recommendation of her soul 
recited by all this religious company, and having made the sign of the cross, 
happily expired. 

Bernard was then returned to Fontaines, and now become his own 
master; for his father was employed at a distance about his business and in 
the army. He made his appearance in the world with all the advantages and 
talents which can make it amiable to a young nobleman, or which could 
make him loved by it. His quality, vivacity of wit, and cultivated genius, his 
prudence and natural modesty, his affability and sweetness of temper, and 


the agreeableness of his conversation, made him beloved by all; but these 
very advantages had their snares. His first danger was from his false friends 
and companions; but the light of grace made him discover their first 
attempts, and resolutely repulse them, and shun such treacherous worldly 
company for the time to come. Once he happened to fix his eyes on the face 
of a woman; but immediately reflecting that this was a temptation, he ran to 
a pond, and leaped up to the neck into the water, which was then as cold as 
ice, to punish himself, and to vanquish the enemy. On another occasion, an 
impudent woman assaulted him; but he drove her out of his chamber with 
the utmost indignation. Bernard, by these temptations, was affrighted at the 
snares and dangers of the world, and began to think of forsaking it, and 
retiring to Citeaux, where God was served with great fervor. He fluctuated 
some time in his mind, and one day going to see his brothers, who were 
then with the duke of Burgundy at the siege of the castle Grancei, in great 
anxiety he stept into a church in the road, and prayed with many tears that 
God would direct him to discover and follow his holy will. He arose 
steadily fixed in the resolution of embracing the severe Cistercian institute. 
His brothers and friends endeavored to dissuade him from it; but he so 
pleaded his cause as to draw them all over to join him in his courageous 
undertaking. Gauldri, lord of Touillon, near Autun, the saint’s uncle, a 
nobleman who had gained great reputation by his valor in the wars, readily 
came into the same resolution. Bartholomew and Andrew, two younger 
brothers of Bernard, also declared that they made the same choice. Guy, the 
eldest brother, held out longest, having greater obstacles which seemed to 
fix him in the world; for he was married, and had two daughters; but his 
lady consenting, and professing herself a nun at Laire near Dijon, he also 
came over. Gerard, the second brother, was not to be so easily overcome, 
being a captain of reputation, and full of the world; but being soon after 
wounded in his side by a lance, and taken prisoner, he by serious reflection 
entered into himself, and ran to join his brothers. Hugh of Macon, a very 
noble, rich, and virtuous lord (who afterward founded the monastery of 
Pontigni, and died bishop of Auxerre), an intimate friend of St. Bernard, 
upon the news of his design, wept bitterly at the thoughts of his separation, 
but by two interviews was induced to become his companion. They all 
assembled in a house at Chatillon, preparing themselves by suitable 
exercises to consecrate themselves to God in the most perfect dispositions 


of soul. On the day appointed for the execution of their design, Bernard and 
his brothers went to Fontaines to take their last farewell of their father, and 
to beg his blessing. They had left Nivard their youngest brother to be a 
comfort to him in his old age. Going out, they saw him at play with other 
children of his age, and Guy the elder said to him, “Adieu, my little brother 
Nivard; you will have all our estates and lands to yourself.” The boy 
answered, “What! you then take heaven for your portion, and leave me only 
the earth. The division is too unequal.” They went away; but soon after 
Nivard followed them; so that, of the whole family, there only remained in 
the world the old father, and with him his daughter St. Humbeline. 

Bernard was seconded in his resolutions by thirty noblemen and 
gentlemen, including his brothers, and after they had stayed six months at 
Chatillon to settle their affairs, he accompanied them to Citeaux. That 
monastery had been founded fifteen years, and was at that time governed by 
St. Stephen. This holy company arrived there in 1113, and prostrating 
themselves before the gate begged to be admitted to join the monks in their 
penitential lives. St. Stephen seeing their fervor, received them with open 
arms, and gave them the habit. St. Bernard was then twenty-three years old. 
He entered this house in the desire to die to the remembrance of men, to 
live hidden, and be forgotten by creatures, that he might be occupied only 
on God. To renew his fervor against sloth he repeated often to himself this 
saying of the great Arsenius; Bernard, Bernard, “why camest thou hither?” 
He practised himself what he afterward used to say to postulants who 
presented themselves to be admitted into his monastery at Clairvaux: “If 
you desire to live in this house, you must leave your body; only spirits must 
enter here; that is, persons who live according to the Spirit.” He studied to 
mortify his senses, and to die to himself in all things. This practice by habit 
became a custom, and by custom, was almost changed into nature; so that 
his soul being always occupied on God, he seemed not to perceive what 
passed about him, so little notice did he take of things, as appeared in 
several occurrences. After a year’s novitiate he did not know whether the 
top of his cell was covered with a ceiling; nor whether the church had more 
than one window, though it had three. Two faults however into which he 
fell, served to make him more watchful and fervent in his actions. The exact 
author of Exordium of Citeaux relates, that the saint had been accustomed 
to say every day privately seven psalms for the repose of the soul of his 


mother; but he one day omitted them. St. Stephen knew this by inspiration, 
and said to him the next moming, “Brother Bernard, whom did you 
commission to say the seven psalms for you yesterday?” The novice, 
surprised that a thing could be known which he had never discovered to any 
one, full of confusion, fell prostrate at the feet of St. Stephen, confessed his 
fault, and asked pardon, and was ever after most punctual in all his private 
practices of devotion, which are not omitted without an imperfection; nor 
with out a sin, if it be done through sloth or culpable neglect. His other 
offence was, that one day being ordered by his abbot to speak to certain 
secular friends, he took some satisfaction in hearing their questions and 
answers; in punishment of which he found his heart deprived of spiritual 
consolation. In expiation he prayed often prostrate long together at the foot 
of the altar during five-and-twenty days in sighs and groans, till he was 
again visited by the divine Spirit. He afterward in necessary conversation 
kept his mind so carefully recollected on God that his heart did not go 
astray. 

After the year of his novitiate he made his profession in the hands of St. 
Stephen with his companions in 1114; but with that perfect sacrifice of 
himself and disengagement of his heart from all creatures, which is better 
imagined than expressed, and which drew on him the most abundant graces. 
He set out with extraordinary ardor in all his monastic exercises. The saint 
not being able to reap the corm so as to keep up with the rest, his superior 
ordered him other work; but he begged of God that he might be enabled to 
cut the corn, and soon equalled the best hands. At his work his soul was 
continually occupied on God in great fervor, and he used afterwards to say, 
that he never had any other master in his studies of the holy scriptures but 
the oaks and beeches of the forest; for that spiritual learning in which he 
became so great an oracle, was a gift of the Holy Ghost, obtained by his 
extraordinary purity of heart, and assiduous meditation and prayer. The 
peace, humility, and fervor of his soul seemed painted in his countenance, 
in which the charms of a certain heavenly grace often captivated and 
surprised those that beheld him, though his face was emaciated, and 
exceeding pale and wan, and his whole body bore visible marks of his 
austere penitential life. He almost always labored under some corporal 
infirmity, and his stomach, through a habit of excessive fasting, was scarce 
ever able to bear any solid food. He suffered all his distempers without ever 


speaking of them, or using any indulgence, unless compelled by those who 
took notice of them. He often made a scruple of taking on those occasions a 
herb pottage, in which a little oil and honey were mixed. When another 
expressed his surprise at his making such a difficulty, he answered, “Did 
you know how great the obligation of a monk is, you would not eat one 
morsel of bread without having first watered it with your tears.” He used to 
say, “Our fathers built their monasteries in damp unwholesome places, that 
the monks might have the uncertainty of life more sensibly before their 
eyes.” For monasteries were anciently built chiefly in uncultivated deserts, 
rocks, or swampy lands; though the monks in many places, with incredible 
industry, drained their morasses, and converted them into gardens and 
meadows. St. Bernard was a great lover of poverty in his habit, cell, and all 
other things; but called dirtiness a mark of sloth or of affectation. He 
seemed, by a habit of mortification and recollection, to have lost all 
attention to, or relish of food, and often took one liquor for another, when 
offered him by mistake, so that he once drank oil instead of water. His chief 
sustenance was Coarse bread softened in warm water. All the time which he 
spent in contemplation seemed short to him, and he found every place 
convenient for that exercise. He did not interrupt it in the midst of company, 
conversing in his heart always with God; but he omitted no opportunity of 
speaking for the edification of his neighbor, and adapted himself with 
wonderful charity to the circumstances of all ranks, learned or unlearned, 
nobles or plebeians. Though his writings are filled with holy unction, they 
cannot convey the grace and fire of his words; and he employed the holy 
scripture with so much readiness and so happily on all occasions, that 
therein he seemed to follow the light of the Holy Ghost. 

The number of monks being grown too great at Citeaux, St. Stephen 
founded in 1113, the monastery of La Ferté upon the river Grosne, in 
Burgundy, two leagues from Challons on the Saone; and in 1114, that of 
Pontigni in Champagne, upon the frontiers of Burgundy, four leagues from 
Auxerre. Hugh, earl of Troyes, offered a spot of ground in his estates, 
whereon to found a third monastery; and the holy superior, seeing the great 
progress which Bernard had made in a spiritual life, and his extraordinary 
abilities for any undertaking in which the divine honor was concerned, gave 
him a crosier, appointed him abbot, and ordered him to go with twelve 
monks, among whom were his brothers, to found a new house in the diocess 


of Langres in Champagne. They walked in procession singing psalms, with 
their new abbot at their head, and settled in a desert called the Valley of 
Wormwood encompassed by a wild forest, which then afforded a retreat for 
abundance of robbers. These thirteen monks grubbed up a sufficient spot, 
and with the assistance of the bishop of Challons and the people of the 
country, built themselves little cells. This young colony had often much to 
suffer, and being several times in extreme necessity, was as often relieved in 
some sudden unexpected manner; which wonderful effects of kind 
providence St. Bernard made use of to excite their confidence in God. 
These fervent monks, animated by the example of their abbot, seemed to 
find nothing hard or difficult in their extreme poverty and austerity. Their 
bread was usually made of coarse barley, and sometimes chiefly of vetches 
or cockle; and boiled beechtree leaves were sometimes served up instead of 
herbs. Bernard at first was so severe upon the smallest distractions and least 
transgressions of his brethren, whether in confession or in chapter, that 
although his monks behaved with the utmost humility and obedience, they 
began to fall into dejection; which made the abbot sensible of his fault. He 
condemned him self for it to a long silence. At length, being admonished by 
a vision, he resumed his office of preaching with extraordinary unction and 
fruit, as William of St. Thierry relates. The reputation of this house, and of 
the sanctity of the abbot, in a short time became so great, that the number of 
monks in it amounted to one hundred and thirty, and the country gave this 
valley the name of Clara-vallis or Clarval. It is now commonly called 
Clairvaux or Clervaux, and is situated eleven leagues from Langres in 
Champagne. This monastery was founded in 1115. 

St. Bernard seemed to set no bounds to the austerities which he practised 
himself. William of St. Thierry says, that he went to his meals as to a 
torment, and that the sight of food seemed often his whole refection. His 
watchings were incredible. He seemed by his mortifications to have brought 
upon himself a dangerous distemper, and his life was almost despaired of 
about the end of the year 1116. His great admirer, the learned and good 
bishop of Challons, William of Champeaux, who had formerly been a most 
eminent professor of theology in the schools of Paris, apprehensive for his 
life, repaired to the chapter of the Order then held at Citeaux, and obtained 
authority to govern him as his immediate superior for one year. With this 
commission he hastened to Clairvaux, and lodged the abbot in a little house 


without the inclosure, with orders that he should not observe even the rule 
of the monastery as to eating and drinking; and that he should be entirely 
discharged from all care of the affairs of his community. Here the saint 
lived under the direction of a physician, from whose hands he received 
everything with silence and an entire indifference. William, the saint’s 
historian, paid him a visit in this situation, and in the description which he 
gives of Clairvaux says, than the bread which the monks ate seemed rather 
made of earth than of flour, though it was made of corn of their own sowing 
in their desert; and that their other food could have no taste but what 
extreme hunger or the love of God could give it. Yet the novices found it 
too dainty. 

After a year, St. Bernard returned in good health to his monastery, and to 
the practice of his former austerities. His aged father Tescelin followed him, 
received the habit at his hands, and died happily soon after at Clairvaux. In 
1115 St. Stephen founded the abbey of Morimond in Champagne, though 
part of the refectory now stands in Lorrain. The first four daughters of 
Citeaux, namely, La Ferté, Pontigni, Clairvaux, and Morimond, became 
each a mother-house to many others which are called their filiations. 
Subordinate to the abbey of Morimond are reckoned seven hundred 
benefices, chiefly in Spain and Portugal, where five military orders are 
subject to it, namely, those of Calatrava, Alcantara, Montesa, Avis, and 
Christi. But that of Clairvaux has the most numerous offspring. St. Bernard 
founded, in 1118, the abbey of Three Fountains, in the diocess of Challons; 
that of Fontenay, in the diocess of Autun, and that of Tarouca in Portugal. 
He about that time wrought his first miracle, restoring to his senses, by 
singing mass, a certain lord, his relation, called Josbert de la Ferté, that he 
might confess his sins; though he died three days after. When the saint had 
confidently promised this miraculous restoration of Josbert, his uncle 
Balderic or Baudri, and his brother Gerard, fearing for the event, were for 
correcting his words; but the saint reproving their diffidence, repeated the 
Same assurance in stronger terms; for the saints feel a secret supernatural 
instinct when for the divine honor they undertake to work a miracle. The 
author of St. Bernard’s life adds an account of other sick persons cured 
instantaneously by the saint’s forming the sign of the cross upon them, 
attested by eye-witnesses of dignity and unexceptionable veracity. The same 
author and Maniquez relate certain visions by which the saint was informed 


in what manner some of his monks were delivered from purgatory, by 
masses said for the repose of their souls; and of the glory of others. They 
also mention that, in 1121, St. Bernard founded the abbey of Foigni, in the 
diocess of Laon, in which the venerable bishop of that see made his 
monastic profession. The Church of that monastery was exceedingly 
haunted by flies, till by the saint’s saying he excommunicated them, they all 
died; and such swarms of them appeared there no more; which malediction 
of the flies of Foigni became famous to a proverb.2228 The saint about that 
time began to compose his works.2222 

Being obliged to take a journey to Paris in 1122, at the request of the 
bishop and arch-deacon, he preached to the students who wore candidates 
for holy orders; many of whom were so moved by his discourses, that they 
accompanied him back to Clairvaux, and persevered there with great fervor. 
Several German noblemen and gentlemen who called to see that monastery, 
were so strongly affected with the edifying example of the monks, that after 
they had gone a little way, discoursing together upon what they had heard 
from the saint’s mouth, and observed in his holy community, they agreed to 
return, hung up their swords, and all took the habit. Their conversion 
appeared the more wonderful, as, till that day, they had lived full of worldly 
vanity, and passionately addicted to combats of chivalry, and the foolish 
pride of tilts and tournaments. Humility made the saint sincerely to regard 
himself as utterly unworthy and incapable of admonishing others, but the 
ardor of his zeal and charity opened his mouth, and he poured forth his 
thoughts with such a strength of eloquence, and tender affecting charity and 
humility, that his words could not fail to inflame the most frozen hearts. 

He received into his monastery monks who came to him from Cluni, and 
other Orders that were less austere; but declared that he was most willing to 
dismiss any of his own who should desire to pass to any other religious 
institute, out of the motive of seeking their greater perfection. So little did 
he think of the interest of his own body, which easily becomes a cloak to 
avarice and ambition, that he yielded to the Order of Premontré and others 
several good foundations which were first offered him; he was several times 
chosen bishop of Langres and Challons, and archbishop of Genoa, Milan, 
and Rheims; but so strenuously opposed the motion with entreaties and 
tears, that the popes were unwilling to offer too great violence to his 


humility, and seemed with the whole world to stand in awe of his wonderful 
sanctity. In 1120, he was for a long time confined to his cell by a dangerous 
fit of sickness, and in the year 1125, in which, during a grievous famine, he 
had often exhausted the provisions of his monastery to furnish the poor with 
bread, he seemed by a dangerous distemper brought to the very gates of 
death. It happened in this fit of illness that he once appeared to those about 
him as if he had been in his agony, and, his monks being all assembled 
around him, he fell into a trance, in which he seemed to himself to behold 
the devil grievously accusing him before the throne of God. To every part of 
the charge he made only this answer,—“I confess myself most unworthy of 
the glory of heaven, and that I can never obtain it by my own merits. But 
my Lord possesseth it upon a double title; that of natural inheritance, by 
being the only begotten Son of his eternal Father; and that of purchase, he 
having bought it with his precious blood. This second title he hath 
transferred on me; and, upon this right, I hope, with an assured confidence, 
to obtain it through his adorable passion and mercy.” By this plea, the 
perverse accuser was confounded, and disappeared, and the servant of God 
returned to himself, and shortly after recovered his former state of 
health.2240 

Most affecting are the sentiments of profound humility, holy fear, and 
compunction, which this great saint discovers. He tells us that he embraced 
God by his two feet, that of his mercy, and that of his justice; to exclude, by 
the latter, sloth and presumption; and, by the former, despair and 
anxiety.22“" He declares often, in the most moving terms, how much he was 
penetrated with this saving fear, which he nourished in his soul by having 
the divine judgments always before his eyes. “I am seized all over,” says 
he,22“2 “with horror, dread, and trembling, whenever I repeat within myself 
that sentence, Man knoweth not whether he be worthy of love or hatred.” 
Compunction is the parent of sincere humility; and, in this, our saint 
appeared always most admirable. Inculcating to others the advantages and 
obligations of this virtue, he observes, that so great is its excellency, that 
pride dares not show itself naked, but seeks to appear in a mask, and puts on 
that of humility, which he defines a virtue by which a man, from a true 
knowledge of himself, is contemptible in his own eyes.2242 Whenee he puts 
us in mind that it resides partly in the understanding and partly in the will; 


for it is founded in a per feet knowledge of ourselves, that is, of our 
nothingness, sinfulness, baseness, weakness, and absolute insufficiency. 
Nor is this to be a speculative, but a feeling and experimental knowledge, 
by which we sincerely despise ourselves, as deserving all contempt, 
disgrace, and chastisement from all creatures; and as unworthy of all mercy, 
grace, or favor, temporal or spiritual, all which are the most pure gratuitous 
effects of the divine goodness in favor of undeserving creatures. He 
discovers the most profound sense of his own baseness and wretchedness, 
and treats himself as the outcast of all creatures. The praises and esteem of 
others were to him the most stinging reproaches, and covered him with 
confusion and grief, because they only showed the opinion of others 
concerning him, and what he ought to be, not what his actions were; for he 
saw them to be full only of stench and corruption,—“All commendation 
bestowed on us,” said he, “is flattery, and the joy which is conceived from 
it, is foolish vanity.”224 To some he said, “My monstrous life, and my 
afflicted conscience, cry towards you for compassion; for I am a kind of 
amphibious creature, that neither lives as an ecclesiastic nor as a recluse. 
When you have learned my dangers, favor me with your advice and 
prayers.”2249 In another place he says, “They who praise me, truly reproach 
and confound me.” These and the like sincere protestations were extorted 
from him by his profound contempt of himself, and desire that all should 
know his baseness. For, as he observes, nothing is more base than that 
refined pride which feigns an affected humility, and would needs wear its 
mask to make humility itself support its vanity. To raise glory from humility 
is not the mark, but the ruin of that virtue. “He who is truly humble would 
be reputed vile and abject,” says he, “not humble.” He never ceased to 
inculcate this virtue to others as the measure of their advancement in 
sanctity; and he often repeated to his monks that he among them was the 
greatest before God who was the most humble in his own eyes. 

It is related in the Exordium of Citeaux, that one day in a conference 
which the saint made to the choir monks, he declared publicly that he 
doubted not but the humility of a certain lay-brother, then absent, gave to 
his actions a higher degree of true perfection than any one of the choir 
monks had attained to, and that this person, though perfectly ignorant of 
profane literature, was the best skilled in the science of the saints, the true 


knowledge of himself. For he was always condemning himself as a 
miserable criminal in the presence of God; and his soul was so entirely 
employed on his own weaknesses and imperfections, that he saw nothing 
else in himself, and only virtue in every one else. St. Bernard one day 
seeing him bathed in tears, asked him the reason. The humble monk told 
him, “Miserable sinner as I am, I see all heroic virtues practised by my 
brother who works with me; but have not myself one degree of the least 
among them. I beseech you to pray that God will grant me in his mercy 
those virtues which through my sinfulness and sloth I neglect to dispose 
myself to obtain.” Another lay-brother was obliged to watch the sheep in 
the fields all night on the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, to 
which he had a singular devotion. When the bell rang to matins at midnight, 
condemning himself as unworthy to join his brethren in singing the divine 
praises, he turned his face towards the church, and lifting up his eyes 
towards heaven, with a thousand genuflexions and prostrations, continued 
till morning a repetition of the Hail Mary; every time with fresh ardor 
praising his Redeemer, and imploring his mercy through the intercession of 
his virgin Mother. His humble devotion, simplicity, and obedience, were 
discovered by God to St. Bernard, who preferred his virtue in this action to 
that of the most perfect penitents and contemplatives in that house of 
saints.2246 True humility removes a soul as far from pusillanimity and 
abjection as from pride and presumption; for it teaches a man to place his 
whole strength in God alone. Hence sprang that greatness of soul and 
undaunted courage, with a firm confidence in the divine goodness and 
mercy, that astonishes us in the actions and writings of this saint. It would 
be too long to mention the wonderful instances of these and other virtues, 
especially of his devotion, tender charity, and ardent zeal. He nourished 
them in his heart by a spirit of prayer and retirement, the characteristical 
virtue of the monastic state. “Believe me upon my own experience,” said he 
to those whom he invited into his Order, “you will find more in the woods 
than in books; the forests and rocks will teach you what you cannot learn of 
the greatest masters.” Meaning that to learn the secrets of heaven, and the 
science of saints, solitude, sanctified by penance and contemplation, is the 
best school. He severely condemns those monks who wandered out of their 
cells; and, out of a love of the world and dissipation, intruded themselves 


into the ministry of preaching. To one of those he said, “It is the duty of a 
religious man to weep, not to teach. Cities must be to him as prisons, and 
solitude his paradise. But this man, on the contrary, finds solitude his 
prison, and cities his paradise.”2247 This saint, though charity often called 
him abroad, never left his cell but with regret; and, amidst crowds, his soul 
was interiorly recollected, and often quite absorbed in God. When he had 
walked a whole day on the borders of the lake of Lausanne, hearing his 
companions in the evening mention the lake, he was surprised, affirming 
that he had never seen it, and did not know that there was a lake there. The 
saint, who had contracted so close a friendship with Guigo, prior of the 
great Chartreuse, and the monks of his Order, that he seemed to be with 
them as one heart and one soul, happened once to pay them a visit at the 
Chartreuse on a horse which he had borrowed of a friend. The prior Guigo 
was surprised to see him use a fine bridle, and spoke to him of it. The saint 
answered in surprise, that he had never taken notice either of the bridle or 
saddle. So much was he accustomed by habit, when he was free from the 
necessity of applying his mind to external business, to immerse himself in 
the consideration of invisible truths, that he seemed at those times scarce to 
have any sense or memory left for earthly things.2248 St. Bernard was 
particularly devoted to the Blessed Virgin, as his works sufficiently declare. 
In one of his missions into Germany, being in the great church at Spire, he 
repeated thrice in a capture, “O merciful! O pious! O gracious Virgin 
Mary!” which words the Church added to the anthem Salve Regina. The 
custom was introduced from this devotion of St. Bernard to sing that 
anthem every day with great solemnity in the cathedral of Spire. The same 
is done every Saturday in the Cistercian Order, and with particular devotion 
at La Trappe. 

Notwithstanding St. Bernard’s love of retirement, obedience, and zeal for 
the divine honor frequently drew him from his beloved cell; and so great 
was the reputation of his learning and piety, that all potentates desired to 
have their differences determined by him; bishops regarded his decisions as 
oracles or indispensable laws, and referred to him the most important affairs 
of their churches. The popes looked upon his advice as the greatest support 
of the holy see, and all people had a very profound respect, and an 
extraordinary veneration for his person and sanctity. It may be said of him, 


that even in his solitude he governed all the churches of the West. But he 
knew how to join the love of silence and interior recollection of soul with 
SO Many occupations and employs, and a profound humility with so great 
elevation. The first occasion which called for his zeal abroad was a 
dissension between the archbishop and citizens of Rheims, whom the saint 
reconciled, confirming his words by the miraculous cure of a boy that was 
deaf, blind, and dumb, which he performed in that city, as is recorded by the 
abbot of St. Thierri. He opposed the elections of unworthy persons to the 
episcopacy, or other ecclesiastical dignities, with the zeal of an Elias, which 
raised him many enemies, who spared neither slanders nor invectives 
against him. Their common-place topic was, that a monk ought to confine 
himself to his cloister. To this he answered, that a monk was a soldier of 
Christ, as well as other Christians, and ought to defend the truth and the 
honor of God’s sanctuary. By his exhortations Henry archbishop of Sens, 
and Stephen bishop of Paris, renounced the court and their secular manner 
of living. Suger, who was chosen abbot of St. Denis in 1122, was made by 
king Lewis VI. surnamed the Big or the Fat, prime minister, and by Lewis 
the Young, for some time regent of the kingdom; and the reins of the 
government of the French monarchy have seldom been put in the hands of 
an abler or better statesman. Whilst he held this employment he lived in 
great state, and St. Bernard reproached him, in his Apology, with having 
fifty attendants in his train. But so efficacious were the discourses with 
which our saint entertained him on the obligations of his state, that he laid 
aside his worldly views, resigned all his posts, and shut himself up in his 
abbey of St. Denis, where he banished the court out of his abbey, re- 
established austerity and regular discipline, and made an edifying end in 
1152, after having built, in three years and three months, the stately church 
of that abbey as it now stands.2“42 The remarkable conversions of 
innumerable great princes and prelates wrought by St. Bernard, are too long 
to be inserted. He often put ecclesiastics in mind of their strict obligation of 
giving whatever they enjoyed of Church revenues above a necessary 
maintenance to the poor. Thus he wrote to the dean of Languedoc,2222 “You 
may imagine that what belongs to the church, belongs to you while you 
officiate there. But you are mistaken: for though it be reasonable that one 
who serves the altar should live by the altar, yet must it not be to promote 


either his luxury or his pride. Whatever goes beyond bare nourishment, and 
simple plain clothing, is sacrilege and rapine.” In this, his own conduct was 
at all times a true model. In a great famine in 1125, to relieve the poor, he 
often left his monks destitute of all provisions. 

After the death of Honorius II. in 1130, Innocent IT. was chosen pope on 
the same day by the greater number of cardinals. But, at the same time, a 
faction attempted to invest with that supreme dignity cardinal Peter, the son 
of Leo, who took the name of Anacletus. He had formerly been a monk of 
Cluni, was an ambitious worldly man, and so powerful that he got all the 
strongholds about Rome into his hands. Innocent II., who was a holy man, 
and had been duly elected, was obliged to fly to Pisa. Upon this unhappy 
contest a council of French bishops was held at Etampes, twenty-five miles 
from Paris, to which St. Bernard was invited. He strenuously maintained the 
justice of Innocent’s cause, who was recognized by the council, and soon 
after came into France. He was splendidly received at Orleans by king 
Louis the Big. St. Bernard waited on him, and accompanied him to 
Chartres, where he met Henry I. king of England. That prince was at first 
inclined to favor the antipope, but was better informed by St. Bernard, and 
persuaded to acknowledge Innocent. The saint followed the pope into 
Germany, and was present at the conference which he had with the emperor 
Lothaire at Liege, who recognized the lawful pope, but demanded of him 
the right of giving the investitures of bishoprics. St. Bernard’s 
remonstrances struck him dumb, and made him humbly alter his resolution. 
His holiness held a council at Rheims in 1131, and went from Auxerre to 
visit Cluni and Clairvaux. At this latter place, he was received in 
procession, as in other places, but without any splendor; the monks were 
clad in coarse habits, and before them was carried a homely wooden 
crucifix, and they sang leisurely and modestly hymns and anthems, not once 
lifting up their eyes or casting them about to see who was near them. The 
pope, and several of his assistants, could not contain their tears at the sight. 
The bread which was served at table was made of coarse flour that had 
never been sifted; the repast was made up of herbs and legumes; a dish of 
fish was got ready, but this was only for his holiness. The year following, 
St. Bernard attended the pope into Italy, and reconciled to him Genoa and 
some other cities. At length he arrived with him at Rome, whence he not 
long after was sent into Germany, to make peace between the emperor 


Lothaire II. and the two nephews of Henry V., his predecessor; Conrad III., 
duke of Suabia (who succeeded Lothaire in the empire), and Frederic, the 
father to Frederic I. or Barbarossa, who ascended the throne after Conrad. 
The saint in this journey signalized every stage he made by the conversion 
of many sinners, and, among others, of Aloide, duchess of Lorraine, sister 
to the emperor Lothaire, who had for a long time dishonored her rank and 
religion by her scandalous deportment. St. Bernard having happily pacified 
the troubles of Germany, returned into Italy, being obliged by the pope to 
assist at the council of Pisa, in 1134, in which the schismatics were 
excommunicated. After the conclusion of this synod the pope sent him to 
Milan, to reconcile that city to the holy see. He wrought there many 
miracles, and wherever he came was received as a man sent from heaven. 
He easily induced the Milanese to renounce the schism; and in all places, 
and in all affairs, succeeded to a miracle. The authors of his life remark, that 
nothing was more admirable in him than his extraordinary humility amidst 
the greatest honor and respect maginable, with which he was everywhere 
treated.292! 

Having happily finished his negotiation at Milan, he returned to his dear 
solitude at Clairvaux, in the same year, 1134, and after performing his 
prayer in the church, made a most pathetic affectionate discourse to his 
monks. He was soon after called abroad into Brittany; and afterward into 
Guienne, where William, the powerful and haughty duke of that province, 
violently persecuted those that adhered to the true pope, and had on that 
account expellod the bishops of Poitiers and Limoges. Gerard, bishop of 
Angouleme, an abettor of the schism, encouraged him in these excesses. 
This William (who is styled duke sometimes of Aquitain, sometimes of 
Guienne, which was part of Aquitain) was a prince of high birth, immense 
wealth, a gigantic stature and strength of body, and extraordinary abilities in 
worldly affairs; but was in his youth impious, haughty, and impatient of the 
least control. He seemed not to be able to live out of war, and was so 
snamelessly abandoned to his passions and lusts, as to have kept his 
brother’s wife three years by main force, glorying in his iniquities like 
Sodom. St. Bernard, in 1130 took an occasion to visit the monastery of 
Chatelliers, which he had then lately founded in Poitou, on purpose to have 
an opportunity of endeavoring to reclaim this prince from his scandalous 


disorders. The duke listened to him with great respect during seven days, 
and appeared to be much affected by his discourses on the last things, and 
on the fear of God. Nevertheless, he was not yet converted. St. Bernard, 
who had learned never to despair of the most obstinate sinners, redoubled 
his tears, prayers, and pious endeavors, till he had the comfort to see him 
begin to open his heart to the divine grace. when he abetted the schism, the 
saint, by several conferences, brought him over to the obedience of the 
rightful pope, but could not revail upon him to restore the two bishops 
whom he had unjustly deprived of their sees. At length he had recourse to 
more powerful arms. He went to say mass, the duke and other schismatics 
staying without the door, as being excommunicated persons. After the 
consecration, and the giving of the peace before the communion, the holy 
abbot put the host upon the paten, and carrying it out, with his eyes 
sparkling with zeal, charity, and devotion, and his countenance all on fire, 
spoke to the duke no longer as a suppliant, but with a voice of authority, as 
follows: “Hitherto we have entreated you and prayed you, and you have 
always slighted us. Several servants of God have joined their entreaties with 
ours, and you have never regarded them. Now, therefore, the Son of the 
Virgin, the Lord and head of that Church which you persecute, comes in 
person, to see if you will repent. He is your judge, at whose name every 
knee bends, both in heaven, earth, and hell. He is the just revenger of your 
crimes, into whose hands this your obstinate soul will one day fall. Will you 
despise him? Will you be able to slight him as you have done his servants? 
Will you?” Here the duke, not being able to hear any more, fell down in a 
swoon. St. Bernard lifted him up, and bade him salute the bishop of 
Poitiers, who was present. The astonished prince was not able to speak, but 
went to the bishop, and led him by the hand to his seat in the church; 
expressing, by that action, that he renounced the schism, and restored the 
bishop to his see. After this, the saint returned to the altar and finished the 
sacrifice. A particular impulse of the Holy Ghost, the great authority of the 
saint, and the dignity with which this man of miracles was enabled to 
perform so extraordinary an action, make it an object of our admiration, 
though not of imitation. 

The abbot, leaving the churches of Guienne thus settled in peace, 
returned to Clairvaux. But the duke, who had been a worldly and tyrannical 
prince, relapsed into his former habits, and committed new acts of violence. 


The saint being informed thereof, wrote him a strong remonstrance, which, 
through the divine grace, made so deep an impression upon his mind, that 
his conversion was rendered complete. From that time, he honored the 
bishop of Poitiers so much the more as he had formerly persecuted him; and 
shortly after, resolving entirely to devote himself to a penitential life, he 
sent for this prelate, and in his presence made his last will, wherein he 
declared, that “In honor of our Saviour and all the saints, and being 
penetrated with sorrow for his innumerable sins, and with the fear of the 
last judgment; likewise considering that all the goods which we seem to 
possess, vanish in our hands like smoke, and leave only bitterness, anguish, 
and pain, he was resolved to forsake all things in order to follow God, and 
to obtain more perfectly his holy love. He added, that he left his daughters 
under the protection of the king, and desired that Eleanor, the elder of them, 
should marry him, if the barons of Aquitain consented, giving to her 
Aquitain and Poitou, and to his daughter Petronilla his estates in. Burgundy, 
and to all the monasteries in his dominions one thousand livres of yearly 
rent to be distributed by his barons.”2224 After this he put on the habit of a 
pilgrim, entered upon an austere course of life, and undertook a penitential 
pilgrimage to Compostella, in which some say he died at Leon in Spain. 
Others tell us he survived this pilgrimage, and passed some time in a 
hermitage in a wilderness, before God called him to himself.2222 Thus by 
the prudence and zeal of St. Bernard was the schism extinguished in so 
many kingdoms; but it was still protected by Roger, king of Sicily, and duke 
of Calabria. The pope called the saint to Viterbo, in 1137, and thence sent 
him to this prince. Bernard, in a public conference at Salerno, convicted 
Anaclet’s partisans of schism, and brought over many persons of distinction 
to the union of the Church; but Roger, having ambitious views to maintain 
the usurped possession of the duchy of Benevento, continued inflexible. 
The saint foretold his defeat in a battle he was preparing to fight with duke 
Ranulph, whose forces were much inferior in number; and, taking leave of 
him, hastened back to Clairvaux. The death of the antipope in 1138, opened 
the way to the peace of the Church; for, though the schismatics chose one 
Gregory to the papacy, he surrendered his pretensions to Innocent II. 
Hereupon Bernard sued to the pope for the pardon of those who had been 
engaged in the schism. 


The saint saw himself obliged to exert his zeal also in maintaining the 
purity of the Catholic faith, which he employed so often and with such 
success in the support of its unity and discipline. He heard of no dangerous 
innovator in the doctrine of the Church with whom he did not enter the lists. 
One of these was the unhappy Peter Abelard, or Abailard,22* in whose 
writings certain errors were discovered, which were condemned in the 
council of Soissons in 1121; and he so far acquieseed in the censure as to 
cast his book into the flames. In 1139, William, abbot of St. Thierry, 
discovered several erroneous principles in his later writings, and informed 
Geofrey, bishop of Chartres, who was legate of the holy see, and St. 
Bernard, saying, they were the only persons who could crush the mischief 
in its embryo. Saint Bernard wrote a strong letter of private admonition to 
Abelard, but was answered by insults and loud complaints. He informed 
pope Innocent IT. of Abelard’s errors and conduct by a long letter, and also 
wrote to several French prelates upon that subject. A council of bishops met 
at Sens in 1140 upon this affair. St. Bernard was unwilling to appear, 
acquainting the bishops it was their business. Hereupon Abelard triumphed, 
and his friends said, Bernard was afraid to encounter him face to face. The 
saint therefore was obliged to be present. But Abelard, who dreaded above 
all things the eloquence and learning of the holy abbot, only presented 
himself in the council, to hear the charge drawn up by St. Bernard out of his 
own book read against him; for he declined giving any express answer to 
the articles charged upon him, though he had the liberty given him to do it, 
had very favorable judges, and was in a place where he had no reason to 
fear anything. After having recourse to shifts, he appealed to the pope, and 
then withdrew from the synod with those of his party. The bishops 
condemned fourteen propositions extracted out of his works, and wrote to 
pope Innocent II. who confirmed their sentence, imposed perpetual silence 
on Abelard as an heretic, and ordered that he should be imprisoned. Abelard 
wrote an apology, in which he gave a Catholic exposition to several of his 
propositions. St. Bernard accused him of denying the Trinity with Arius, of 
destroying the incarnation with Nestorius, of taking away the necessity of 
grace with Pelagius, of having bragged that he was ignorant of nothing; of 
being never willing to say of anything, Nescio, I do not know it; of 
pretending to expound’ inexplicable things, to comprehend 


incomprehensible mysteries, and to give reasons for what is above reason. It 
is manifest from his apology, and chiefly from his book, entitled, An 
Introduction to Theology, which had raised this storm, that he advanced 
several propositions absolutely heretical, others, which, though he 
expounded them more favorably, were new, harsh, and intolerable. One of 
the errors contained at this day in his writings is the system of the 
Optimists, renewed by Leibnitz, pretending that everything in the world 
being the best, God could not have made or done anything any other way 
than he has done it. After he had published his Apology, he set out on his 
journey towards Rome; but stopping at Cluni, he was persuaded by the 
abbot, Peter the Venerable, to recall whatever he had written which gave 
offence, and to wait upon St. Bernard. He did so, and was reconciled to 
him. With the pope’s leave he resolved to spend the remainder of his life at 
Cluni, and behaved himself there with great humility and piety for two 
years. Towards the end of his life he was sent for his health to the 
monastery of St. Marcellus at Challons upon the Seine, where he died in 
1142, being sixty-three years old. His body was sent to the abbey of 
Paraclet, to be interred, and Peter the venerable wrote to Eloisa an edifying 
account of his death. 

Arnold of Brescia, his disciple, was not so happy as to imitate his 
repentance and submission. He was a native of Brescia, in Italy, became a 
scholar of Abelard, took the habit of a monk, and falling into many errors, 
preached them at the head of armed troops, first in France, and afterward in 
Italy. He taught, that neither the pope nor the clergy ought to possess 
temporal estates; and erred about several other articles of faith. St. Bernard 
by his writings and labors, opposed the ravages of this wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. St. Bernard drew his portrait in lively colors, when among other 
things, he says, “Arnold of Brescia is a man who neither eats nor drinks, 
because, like the devil, he thirsts only after the blood of souls. His 
conversation has nothing but sweetness, and his doctrine nothing but 
poison. He has the head of a dove, but the tail of a scorpion.” His 
description of Abelard is not less strong. He says he was a man always 
unlike himself, altogether equivocal and unconstant; that he had nothing of 
a monk but the name and habit, and that his life was the contrast of his 
character or profession. He adds, to express his vanity, that he knew 
everything that is in heaven and earth, but himself. Another person of 


eminence in that age, by deviating from the scripture and tradition to 
philosophize on the mysteries of religion, adulterated their simplicity. This 
was Gilbert de la Porree, a famous professor of theology at Poitiers, and at 
length bishop of that city. He was accused of heterodox opinions by his two 
arehdeacons. His doctrine was begun to be examined in an assembly of 
prelates at Auxerre in 1147, and continued in another held at Paris the same 
year, before pope Eugenius III. who was lately come into France. St. 
Bernard, on account of his eloquence and learning, was pitched upon to 
open the charge; but as Gilbert denied that he had ever advanced the 
propositions imputed to him, it was decreed that his writings should be 
examined, and the decision referred to the council which was to be held at 
Rheims the year following. In this synod Gilbert openly maintained what he 
had taught in his writings, that the godhead, or form by which God is God, 
is really distinguished from God; likewise that his wisdom, justice, and 
other attributes, are not really God himself; that the divine nature or essence 
is really distinct from the three persons, and that the divine nature was not 
incarnate, but only the second Person, which he held to be really distinct 
from the nature. St. Bernard demonstrated that no real distinction can be 
admitted between the nature and the persons, or between the attributes and 
the nature, or between the attributes themselves; for in God all is perfect 
unity and simplicity, without any real distinction, except that of relation 
between the three Persons; any other real multiplicity must produce a 
composition repugnant to the essential simplicity and unity of God. Four 
propositions of Gilbert were censured by this council, and he himself 
retraced and condemned them. On this account his person was spared. 
Some of his disciples continued to maintain his erroneous opinions, and are 
confuted by St. Bernard.2222 Gilbert died in 1154,2956 

The heresies broached by Abelard, Gilbert, and many others, at this time, 
took their rise from an abuse of the scholastic, theology, as Abelard himself 
acknowledged after his conversation,22 making a long enumeration of 
errors which sprang up in his time. The holy scriptures and the tradition of 
the Church being the sources and foundation of all genuine theology, St. 
Anselm raised on them his excellent structure, by bringing the different 
parts more into order, under general heads, and illustrating each part with 
the additional force of logical reasoning. This method was followed by all 


sound scholastics, especially St. Thomas, whose divine science was derived 
from his perfect skill in the holy scriptures, and in the writings of the most 
approved fathers; taking St. Austin for his chief guide in questions of 
speculation, St. Ambrose and St. Gregory in moral resolutions, and St. 
Chrysostom in the interpretation of the holy scriptures; he employs human 
reasoning with the most happy penetration, but so as to make it everywhere 
subservient to these principles; but these were quite lost sight of by some 
who, in the shoal of philosophers and theologians which appeared in the 
twelfth age, pursued, in many questions, only the subtle imaginations of 
their own refining genius: a rock against which many great men have 
suffered shipwreck in faith.2228 St. Bernard opposed his fatal abuse with 
that erudition and eloquence of which his works are a standing monument. 
The Cistercian Order, in its origin, like the Carthusians, was devoted to the 
practice of penance, assiduous contemplation, and the angelical function of 
singing the divine praises. Wherefore it did not admit the ordinary 
dissipation of scholastic disputations. Yet we find a foundation made for 
teaching little children in a monastery of this Order in the diocess of Bazas, 
1128.22°2 And learned men were everywhere received into it, and allowed 
all means of improving themselves in the sciences, and of thus serving the 
Church. The first founders, SS. Alberic, Stephen, and Bernard, were 
persons eminently learned. Conrad, son of Henry, duke of Bavaria, was 
famous for his learning at Cologn, before he professed himself a monk at 
Clairvaux, in 1126. Henry, a son of king Lewis the Big, who was a monk 
under St. Bernard, and afterward successively bishop of Beauvais, and 
archbishop of Rheims, was a good scholar; and many among the most 
eminent doctors in the Church embraced this institute. The revision of the 
bible, made by St. Stephen and his brethren, proves that some of them then 
understood the Oriental languages. To encourage learning, St. Bernard was 
very solicitous to furnish all his monasteries with good libraries.22°2 The 
manual labor in which the Cistercian and Benedictin monks at that time 
employed themselves, was not only to till the ground, but frequently to 
copy books; several beautifully illumined, which were written at Clairvaux, 
in St. Bernard’s time, are still shown there.220 

The great reputation of the sanctity of St. Bernard and his monks drew 
many great men to his Order. The monastery of Clairvaux, which is at 


present a most stately and spacious structure, was in his time a low and 
mean building; yet he left in it at his death seven hundred monks. He 
founded, before his death, one hundred and sixty other monasteries; and 
their number was so much increased after his death, that before the 
dissolution of monasteries in Britain and the northern kingdoms, eight 
hundred abbeys were subject to Clairvaux, being filiations of that house. In 
1126, Otho, the son of Leopold, duke of Austria, and of Agnes, daughter to 
the emperor Henry IV. brother to the emperor Conrad III., with fifteen other 
young German princes, one of whom was Henry, earl of Carinthia, made 
their monastic profession together atMorimond; in 1115 thirty gentlemen 
had done the same on one day at Citeaux; a company of young noblemen 
did the like at Bonnevaux; once at Clairvaux one hundred novices took the 
habit on the same day. The Cistercian annals, and Le Nain, mention two 
persons of quality who professed themselves lay-brothers in this Order, the 
one to be shepherd of the monastery, the other whose name was Lifard, to 
keep the hogs. In 1120, Alexander, a prince of the royal blood of Scotland, 
and in 1172, Silo, a learned and famous professor at Paris, and Alan, 
another professor in the same place, so renowned for his skill in theology, 
and all other sciences, that he was surnamed the Universal Doctor, humbly 
made their profession among the Cistercians in the quality of lay-brothers. 
Evrard, earl of Mons, was so touched with compunction for a sin he had 
committed in war in Brabant, that in his return homewards from that 
expedition, having disguised himself in mean apparel, he set out at 
midnight, and, unknown to any one, performed a penitential pilgrimage to 
Rome and Compostella. After his return he hired himself, in the same spirit 
of penance, to keep swine under the lay-brothers in a farm belonging to the 
abbey of Morimond. Some years after, a servant of two officers who in the 
army had been under his command, coming to this farm to inquire the road, 
knew him by his voice and features, and in surprise went and told his 
masters that their lord was there, and keeper of the hogs. They rode up to 
the place, and though he at first strove to disguise himself, they knew him; 
and dismounting, embraced him with tears of joy, and all possible tokens of 
respect. When they had informed the abbot, he came down to the farm, and 
learned the truth from the holy penitent’s own mouth, who confessed to him 
his sin with a flood of tears. The abbot persuaded him to take the religious 
habit, and to complete the sacrifice of his penance in the monastery. Evrard 


received the advice with great humility and joy, and acknowledging himself 
most unworthy, made his monastic profession. About the same time, he 
founded the abbey of Einberg in Germany, and that of Mount Saint George 
in Thuringia. This happened in 1142. His holy death is recorded in the 
Necrology of the Cistercians on the 20th of March. The lay-brothers were at 
that time very numerous in this Order; St. Bernard had a particular affection 
for them, and it seemed his greatest pleasure to instruct them in the interior 
paths of perfect virtue. It is recorded of one of them at Clairvaux, that he 
had so perfectly subdued the passion of anger, as always to feel in his heart, 
instead of any motion of impatience, a particular affection, and sensible 
tenderness for any one from whom he received an injury. It was his constant 
custom to say an Our Father for every one that did him any wrong, spoke 
harshly to him, or accused him of any fault in chapter; which practice has 
from him passed into a rule in this Order. A certain monk, named Nicholas, 
whom St. Bernard had converted from a secular life in the world was much 
afflicted that he lived in the company of saints without the spirit of 
compunction. St. Bernard comforted him, and by his prayers obtained for 
him that gift in so eminent a degree, that even when he ate, travelled, o 
conversed with others, tears trickled down his cheeks. 

Our saint had, at Clairvaux, a monk whose name was Bernard, and who 
took his surname from Pisa in Italy, of which city he was a native. He was a 
person of learning and abilities, and had made such progress in monastic 
perfection, that when pope Innocent II. repaired, and gave to St. Bernard, 
the monastery of the Three Fountains, commonly called of SS. Vincent and 
Anastasius, near Rome, the saint appointed him first abbot of the colony 
which he planted there. Innocent II. died in 1143; his successor, Celestine 
II., lived in the pontificate only five months and some days, and Lucius II. 
who followed him, died about the end of his first year, on the 26th of 
February, 1145. The abbot Bernard of Pisa was chosen in his place, and 
took the name of Eugenius III. St. Bernard was struck with surprise at the 
news, and wrote to the cardinals, conjuring them to assist him with their 
best advice. Fearing lest so great an exaltation should make him forget 
himself, and some of the high obligations of his charge, he wrote to him 
five books, of Consideration, pressing upon him, without flattery, the 
various duties of his station, and strongly recommending to him always to 
reserve time for self-examination and daily contemplation, applying himself 


still to this more than to business. He proves to him, that consideration 
serves to form and to employ in the heart all virtues. He puts the pope in 
mind, that he is in the utmost danger of falling, by the multiplicity of 
affairs, into a forgetfulness of himself, and hardness of heart; the thought of 
which danger made the saint tremble for him, and tell him that his heart was 
already hardened, and made insensible, if he did not continually tremble for 
himself. Most succeeding popes have highly esteemed, and been 
accustomed often to read this excellent work. 

King Lewis the Big died in 1137, leaving five sons besides Lewis his 
successor; namely Henry, a monk of Clairvaux, who died archbishop of 
Rheims; Robert, count of Dreux, head of that royal branch, long since 
extinct; Peter, lord of Courtenay, of which territory he married the heiress, 
from whom is descended the present family of Courtenays in France; 
Philip, archdeacon of Paris (who being chosen bishop, modestly yielded 
that dignity to Peter Lombard), and Hugh, of whom we have no particular 
account. The father, after the death of his eldest son Philip, had caused 
Lewis to be crowned in his own life-time; who thereupon, for distinction, 
was called Lewis the Young, which surname he retained even after his 
father’s death. The Christians in Palestine were at that time much 
distressed. The Latins had, by the first crusade, erected there four 
principalities,2°°* namely, that of Edessa, which comprehended a large 
country that lay upon the Euphrates; those of Tripoly and Antioch, which 
were expended all along the sea of Phoenicia; and lastly the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, which, by the death of Fulk, in 1142 was devolved on his son 
Baldwin III., only thirteen years of age. The Saracen caliphs at Bagdat 
having lately lost their empire, reserved only a sacred authority as 
interpreters of the Mahometan law; for the Salsuccian Turks, who embraced 
their religion, obtained the sovereignty first in Persia, and soon after in Asia 
Minor, and in Syria. In this last country, Melech and Ducat were the first 
Turkish sultans at Aleppo. Their successor Sanguin was a famous general, 
and at his death, left his warlike son Noradin possessed of that dignity, a 
prince endowed with all the qualities of a conqueror. He took Edessa, and 
threatened the other three principalities of the Christians, who were in no 
condition to defend themselves, and therefore sent ambassadors into 
Europe, to desire immediate succor from the Christian princes. Lewis VII. 


or the Young received the message favorably. Pope Eugenius III., coming 
into France in 1147, held there several councils to promote a second 
crusade, and, at the king’s request, commissioned St. Bernard to preach the 
holy war. This the abbot executed with incredible success in all the chief 
provinces of France. He afterward did the same in the principal cities of 
Germany. 

The authority of his sanctity and prudence was not less established in the 
empire than in Italy and France. When Lothaire II., duke of Saxony, was 
chosen emperor upon the demise of Henry V., in 1125, the two nephews of 
the late emperor (Conrad, duke of Franconia, and Frederick, duke of 
Suabia) raised a dangerous rebellion; but St. Bernard prevailed with them to 
lay down their arms, and reconciled them to Lothaire, who ruled with great 
piety and tranquillity, treating even those that had been his enemies with 
mildness and generosity, and protecting the holy see. He exceedingly 
honored St. Bernard, and died, without leaving any male issue, in 1138. 
Conrad III. succeeded him in the imperial dignity. He, on this occasion, 
received St. Bernard with honor, took the cross from his hands at Spire, 
accompanied him through several cities, and the same year set out for the 
Levant, at the head of an army of sixty thousand horse and almost as many 
foot, the bravest that had been seen. King Lewis took the cross in an 
assembly of the princes and prelates of his realm at Vezelay, in Burgundy, 
appointed his prime minister, abbot Suger, regent of France during his 
absence, and followed the emperor into the East. Manuel Comnenus was at 
that time emperor of Constantinople, the son of John, and grandson of that 
Alexis who had used the first crusards so ill. Manuel had some good 
qualities, but his policy degenerated into trick and treachery. Though 
Conrad was his brother-in-law, he received him at Constantinople with 
great coldness. The Germans crossed the straits, and marched through 
Bithynia towards Lycaonia. Lewis passed the Rhine at Worms, and the 
Danube at Ratisbon, and marching through Hungary arrived at 
Constantinople in October, two months after the Germans. Conrad, 
deceived by guides whom the Greeks had given him, engaged his army in 
the deserts on the borders of Cappadocia, where his cavalry could not act. 
In this place the Mahometans surrounded his troops in the month of 
November, 1147, and cut them to pieces, where not a tenth part of them 
were able to engage. Conrad, after paying a private visit of devotion to the 


holy places at Jerusalem, the year following returned in great affliction to 
Germany. 

Lewis, passing into Asia, took his route by the sea-side through Smyrna 
and Ephesus, and advancing towards Laodicea, in Lydia, in the beginning 
of the year 1148, encamped on the banks of the Meander, a river difficult to 
pass on account of its depth, and the height of its banks. He crossed it, 
however, with some loss; but beyond Laodicea, by the ill conduct of him 
who commanded the van, which he had separated too far from the rest of 
the army, his rear was cut to pieces. The king escaped with great difficulty. 
Pushing forwards, he left behind him a great part of his forces at Attalia, a 
seaport of Pamphilia, where they mouldered away in great want of 
provisions, through the treachery of the Greeks. The king himself went 
thence by sea into the principality of Antioch, and arrived in the port of St. 
Simeon in the mouth of the Orontes, five leagues below that capital. 
Raymund, prince of Antioch, the queen’s uncle, received him with all due 
honors. The scandalous amours of his queen Eleanor, at Antioch, gave him 
great vexation. However, he laid siege to Damascus; but, through the 
jealousy of some Christian lords, this enterprise did not succeed. Wherefore 
the king, having performed his devotions at Jerusalem, returned by sea into 
Europe. He landed in Calabria in Italy, and passing through Rome arrived in 
France. He found his kingdom in the utmost tranquillity through the wise 
conduct and steady management of abbot Suger, who was honored with the 
title of Father of his country, and had the chief share in the administration 
both in this and the preceding reign. This wise statesman had advised the 
king against the expedition; but when it was resolved upon, had most 
liberally concurred to promote it. The ill success of this crusade is chiefly 
aseribed by all our historians to the treachery of the Greeks; but the finger 
of God was visible in chastising the sins of the Christians. A great part even 
of those who composed the crusade were led by no other motive than the 
prospect of plunder, were lawless, and committed every kind of disorder in 
their march. To those who were conducted by motives of sincere penance 
and religion, these afflictions were trials for the exercise of their virtue. This 
unfortunate expedition raised a great storm against St. Bernard, because he 
had seemed to promise success. His answer was, that he confided in the 
divine mercy for a blessing on an enterprise undertaken for the honor of his 
divine name; but that the sins of the army were the cause of their 


misfortunes.22©2 The zeal of our saint was at the same time employed in the 
conversion of notorious sinners and heretics. 

Henry, an apostate monk, a disciple of Peter Bruis, had spread, in 
Aquitain and in the diocess of Mans, the same errors which his master and 
others bad propagated in Provence and Languedoc, deceiving and 
ingratiating themselves with the people by violent invectives against the 
pope, bishops, and clergy, which is usually the first step towards defection 
from the Church. Cardinal Alberic, bishop of Ostia, was sent by the pope, in 
1147, legate into Languedoc and Aquitain, to endeavor to apply some 
remedy to this evil. The legate took St. Berard with him in this mission, 
and the saint, not only by the reputation of his sanctity, and the force and 
eloquence of his zealous discourses, but also by many evident miracles, 
animated the faithful, and brought back to the truth many that were 
seduced. Geoffrey, some time the saint’s secretary, accompanied him at that 
time, and relates many miracles to which he was an eye-witness.224 He 
tells us, that at Sarlat, a town in Perigord the man of God, blessing with the 
sign of the cross some loaves of bread which were brought to him for that 
purpose, said, “By this shall you know the truth of our doctrine, and the 
falsehood of that which is taught by the heretics, if such as are sick among 
you recover their health by tasting these loaves.” Geoffrey, bishop of 
Chartres, who stood near the saint, being fearful for the event, said, “That 
is, if they taste with a right faith, they shall be cured.” But the holy abbot 
replied, “I say not so; but assuredly they that taste shall be cured, that you 
may know by this that we are sent by authority derived from God, and 
preach his truth.” Accordingly a great multitude of sick persons were cured 
by tasting that bread. The same author assures us, that when the saint 
lodged at St. Saturninus’s, a house of regular canons at Toulouse, one of the 
canons lay at the point of death, quite emaciated, and so weak that he could 
not rise from his bed even on the most necessary occasions; but that by a 
visit and prayer of the saint, he was restored to perfect health. “That 
instant,” says our author, “he rose from his bed, and following after, 
overtook us, and kissed the blessed man’s feet with that eager devotion 
which is not to be imagined but by those who saw it.” The bishop of the 
place, the legate, and the people went to the church, the man who had been 
sick leading the way, and gave thanks to God for this blessing. This canon 


became a monk of Clairvaoz, and was abbot of Valdeau when this account 
was written. Many other like miracles were wrought by the man of God at 
Meaux, Constance, Basil, Spire, Frankfort, Cologn, Liege, and other places 
where he preached, as the same author relates;22°2 some in presence of the 
emperor Conrad and his court at Spire, all publicly, persons of the first rank 
in the Church and State looking on, and confessing, with astonishment, that 
the hand of God was with his servant. 

Fleury has inserted in his history a journal of this saint’s miracles, 
attested by ten venerable and faithful vouchers22©®, and Mabillon has 
proved their incontestible authenticity.22©2 But we may regard his admirable 
sanctity as the greatest of his miracles. This, diffusing its bright beams on 
every side, was a light not only to his own disciples, but to the whole 
Church. In 1151 Gumard, king of Sardinia, made a visit to Clairvaux, and 
was so edified with what he saw practised there, that he returned the year 
following, and made his religious profession in that house. In 1148 pope 
Eugenius III. visited the saint at Clairvaux, and afterward assisted at the 
general chapter of that order held at Citeaux, in which the whole Order of 
Savigni, consisting of thirty monasteries, passing into that of Citeax, out of 
respect to St. Bernard, became a filiation of Clairvaux. The saint had 
founded a monastery for nuns of his Order at Billette or Julli, in the diocess 
of Langres, in 1113. His sister St. Humbeline embraced this institute in 
1124, and by the abundance of graces that heaven bestowed on her, she 
arrived at so high a degree of sanctity as to be the admiration of all who saw 
her, and a subject of the greatest joy to her holy brother and director. She 
often watched almost the whole night in reciting psalms, and meditating on 
the sacred passion of Christ, taking only a little rest on some boards. She 
was always one of the first at every duty of the community, and acquitted 
herself in a manner that edified the most fervent, and inflamed those that 
were lukewarm. Thus she lived seventeen years; in her last sickness she was 
visited by St. Bernard, and amidst his prayers and exhortations, in 
sentiments of holy joy and humble confidence in the divine mercy, she 
breathed out her holy soul on the 21st of August, 1141. Her name is 
commemorated among the saints. 

In the beginning of the year 1153 St. Bernard fell into a decay, with a loss 
of appetite and frequent fainting fits. He had long dwelt in heaven in desire, 


sighing continually under the weight of his banishment from God; though 
this desire he by humility ascribed to pusillanimity, not to charity. “The 
saints,” said he, “were moved to pray for the corporal dissolution out of a 
desire of seeing Christ; but I am forced hence by scandals and evils. I 
confess myself overcome by the violence of storms, and through want of 
courage.”2288 Such desires arising from pusillanimity would be a criminal 
impatience; but the vehemence of divine love was the spring of these ardent 
sighs in our saint, as he pathetically discovers in many other passages.22©2 
His distemper considerably abating, he ascribed this symptom of recovery 
to the prayers of his spiritual children, with whom he expostulated as 
follows. “Why do you detain a wretched sinner here below? your prayers 
have prevailed over my wishes; but have compassion on me, suffer me to 
go to God.” However, he clearly foretold them, that this delay would not 
exceed six months. During this interval the inhabitants of Metz having been 
attacked and defeated with great slaughter, by certain neighboring princes, 
they were vehemently bent on revenge. To prevent the shedding of blood, 
the archbishop of Triers went to Clairvaux, and fell at the saint’s feet, 
earmmestly entreating him to undertake a journey to Metz, in order to 
reconcile the parties that were at variance. At this call of charity the servant 
of God forgot his corporal infirmity, and immediately repairing thither, 
prevailed on both sides to lay aside their resentment, and overcome their 
former enmity by mutual benefactions, and tokens of sincere charity and 
kindness. When he was come back to Clairvaux his distemper returned with 
more grievous symptoms. With regard to physicians he doubtless observed 
his own rule,22” not neglecting ordinary helps and medicines, yet rejecting 
those that are extraordinary, and the instruments of delicacy, not of real 
service; but his disease was too strong for nature to resist with all the 
succors which art could bring to its relief. His stomach was so weak as to be 
scarce able to bear the least nourishment taken even in liquids, his legs 
swelled exceedingly as if he had a dropsy, and he was hardly able so much 
as to close his eyes for ever so few moments. Seeing his spiritual children 
assembled about him all in tears, he comforted and encouraged them, 
saying, that the unprofitable and unfruitful servant ought not to occupy a 
place in vain, and that the barren tree with good reason ought to be plucked 
up. His charity for them inclined him to be willing to remain with them till 


they should be gathered with him to God; but his earnest desire speedily to 
enjoy Christ made him to sigh ardently after the possession of Him who 
filled the whole capacity of his heart. Commending therefore his brethren to 
the divine mercy, he, with inflamed sighs of compunction and holy love, 
prepared himself for his last moment; in which he happily yielded up his 
soul to God, on the 20th of August, 1153, the sixty-third of his age, having 
been abbot thirty-eight years. He was buried before our Lady’s altar at 
Clairvaux. His name was solemnly enrolled among the saints by Alexander 
ITI. in 1165. M. Villefore has prefixed to the life of St. Bernard his portrait, 
engraved fron. an old picture drawn from the life when the saint was sixty- 
two years old. 

This holy doctor was during his life the oracle of the Church, the light of 
prelates, and the reformer of discipline; since his death he still continues to 
comfort and instruct devout persons by his most pious and learned writings. 
The judicious critic of Henry Valois sticks not to say they are the most 
useful for piety among all the works of the fathers of the Church, though he 
is the youngest of them in time. To pass over the eulogiums which pious 
writers have bestowed on him, and to appeal to the judgment which the 
merit of his works hath extorted from the most severe and dry critics, Sixtus 
Senensis saith of him, “His discourse is everywhere sweet and ardent; it so 
delighteth and fervently inflameth, that from his most sweet tongue honey 
and milk seem to flow in his words, and out of his most ardent breast, a fire 
of burning affections breaks forth.” Erasmus gives him this character, 
“Bernard is cheerful, pleasant, and vehement in moving the passions.” And 
in another place, “He is christianly learned, holily eloquent, and devoutly 
cheerful and pleasing.”2221 The Protestants who oppose his doctrine, admire 
his piety and learning. Bishop Morton says of him, “In the midst of 
darkness, Bernard shone forth with the light as well of his example as of his 
learning.” And bishop Carleton writes, amidst many invectives: “I would to 
God we had at this day many, nay, but one such as it is certain and manifest 
Bernard was.” 

The eminent sanctity and sublime gift of contemplation which we admire 
in the saint, had their foundation in his profound humility. We shall be so 
far disciples of Christ as we shall imitate his servant in the study of this 
virtue. It is a lesson which St. Bernard often repeats, that it is to be acquired 


by the knowledge of ourselves and of God, and by frequent humiliations. 
“Let thy consideration begin from thyself and end in thyself! what, who, 
and what kind of being thou art,” says this saint.2224 He complains that 
many men know many things; measure the heavens, count the stars, and 
pretend to dive into mysteries of faith, and secrets of nature; whose science 
is all folly and empty vanity, because they know not themselves, 
consequently have not learned the first elements of the science of the saints. 
Learning, which fills men with presumption and self-conceit, banishes the 
Holy Ghost with his gifts out of their souls; the most illiterate idiot is more 
capable of receiving him, and his heavenly wisdom. So long as men see in 
their own imagination, not themselves, but certain phantoms raised by their 
own pride, quite different from what they are, so long are they incapable of 
true piety, of the gift of prayer, and of the true heavenly treasure. A deep 
sense of our own entire nothingness, weakness, sinfulness, and 
unworthiness, which makes us empty of ourselves, and ready to give all 
glory to God alone, is the key to the grace of compunction, contemplation, 
divine love, and all sincere and Christian virtue. This knowledge of 
ourselves must be improved and perfected by the study and knowledge of 
God, his in finite greatness, goodness, mercy, glory, and other perfections, 
in which we most perfectly see our own nothingness, and learn sincerely to 
give all glory to God alone, and to place our whole trust in him and in his 
mercy. As one ray of the sun enlightens the earth much better than all the 
stars together; so one ray of this heavenly light discovers to us our own 
imperfections and miseries more clearly than all our study and reflections 
on ourselves can do. This knowledge of God is chiefly infused into our 
souls through the channel of contemplation and devout humble prayer, in 
which, the nearer our hearts approach the throne of God, and the more they 
see his infinite majesty, the more shall we, with Abraham, Isaias, and Job, 
drown ourselves in the abyss of our own nothing. Hence we must pray with 
St. Austin, “Lord, teach me to know thee, and to know myself;” Thee to 
love and glorify alone in all things; myself, never secretly to confide in, or 
ascribe any good to. Domine noverim te, noverim me. St. Bernard adds, that 
besides the foundation of this double knowledge, humility is to be improved 
by repeated humiliations. “Humiliation,” says he, “is the road to humility, 
as meekness in suffering tribulations and injuries produces patience. If you 


do not exercise humiliations, you cannot attain to humility.” Humiliatio via 


est ad humilitatem. Si non vis humiliari, non poteris ad humilitatem 


provehi.2222 


St. Oswin, K. M. 


Ida, descended from Woden, landed with an army of English Saxons, a. 
Flamborough in Yorkshire in 547, and founded the kingdom of 
Northumberland, or rather of that part of it called Bernicia, was succeeded 
by Ethelfrid, whose two sons, and successively heirs, Oswald and Oswi, 
established the faith of Christ in the northern parts of England. After the 
death of Ida, his cousin Alla, a descendant also from Woden, conquered 
Deira, or the rest of Yorkshire, to which afterward Lancashire was added. 
His valiant and religious son Edwin embraced the Christian faith in 617, 
and sealed it with his blood in 633. St. Oswald received the same crown in 
642, whose brother Oswi inherited his crown. With his agreement his 
cousin Oswin, son of Osric, cousin-german to Edwi, having passed ten 
years in banishment, was called by right of inheritance to take possession of 
the kingdom of Deira in 642, which he governed seven years with great 
virtue, prudence and prosperity, beloved by all, and enjoyed plenty and 
every spiritual and temporal advantage. He was tall of stature, comely in his 
person, liberal and affable to all, especially to the poor, sober at table, 
modest and most devout. 

For an instance of his humility St. Bede relates, that he had bestowed on 
the holy bishop Aidan a horse, on which, though he usually made his 
journeys on foot, he might sometimes ride, and cross rivers. Soon after, the 
bishop meeting a poor man who asked an alms of him, not having anything 
else, gave him this horse with all his rich furniture. Next time he waited on 
the king, before they sat down to table, the king asked him why he had 
given so fine a horse to a beggar which he intended for his own use: adding, 
we had horses of less value, or other presents which would have supplied 
his wants. The bishop answered, “Is then a colt of more value in your 
majesty’s eye, than a son of God?” When they had entered the dining room, 
the bishop took his seat, but the king being just come in from hunting, stood 
by the fire with his servants warming himself. Here calling to mind the 


bishop’s words, he put off his sword, and going in haste cast himself a the 
bishop’s feet, begging his pardon for having found fault with his charity, 
and promising never again to censure whatever of his goods he should give 
to the poor, how valuable soever. The bishop, struck with such an example 
of humility, raised him up with confusion, and assured him he was well 
satisfied, on condition his majesty was cheerful and sat down. The king 
hereupon expressed great joy at table, but the bishop appeared sorrowful, 
and said to his attendants in the Scottish language, which the king and his 
courtiers did not understand, that he was assured so humble and so good a 
king would not live long. 

A quarrel arose betwixt Oswi and Oswin about the boundaries of their 
dominions, and they raised armies. Oswin seeing his weakness, and being 
desirous to spare human blood, dismissed his forces at a place called 
Wilfar’s Dun, or the hill of Wilfare, situated ten miles westward from a 
town called Cataract. Attended with one faithful soldier named Tonder, he 
retired to a town called Ingethling, now Gilling, near Richmond in 
Yorkshire, which estate he had lately bestowed on count Hudwald. He 
hoped under his protection to lie here concealed, or at least that Oswi would 
content himself with possessing his kingdom, and would suffer him to live; 
but Oswi apprehended that so long as a prince so much beloved was alive, 
his usurpation could not be secured to him. He therefore ordered count 
Ethelwin with a body of soldiers to march in search of him, and to kill him. 
Hudwald treacherously betrayed his guest. When Oswin saw the castle 
surrounded with soldiers he courageously disposed himself for death, only 
entreating Ethelwin to content himself with his life, and spare that of his 
faithful servant Tonder. The generous officer seemed unwilling to survive 
his master, and both were slain together, and buried at Gilling in 651, on the 
20th of August. Queen Eanfled, daughter to king Edwin, wife of Oswi, and 
near relation of Oswin, with her husband’s leave, founded a monastery at 
Gilling, in which prayers might be ever put up for both kings. It was 
afterward destroyed by the Danes.22“ She appointed Trumhere the first 
abbot, an Englishman, who had been instructed and ordained by the Scots at 
Lindisfarne. He was afterward made bishop of South-Mercia, which he 
converted to the faith in the days of king Wulfere. The body of St. Oswin, 
whose shrine was made illustrious by many miracles, was some time after 


translated to the strong fortress of Tinmouth, and laid in a stone coffin, in a 
secret part of a chapel built under the rock, secured against the approach of 
any enemy. The country being sometimes under infidel Danish princes, this 
precious treasure was forgotten till a monk of Tinmouth,22“ named Edward 
or Edmund (for these names were the same, and were given promiscuously 
to this monk), discovered it, admonished it is said in a vision, and informed 
Egilwin bishop of Durham, in whose presence with the count and people, 
the sepulchre was dug open, and the sacred remains taken up, cleansed, and 
wrapped in precious linen and rich cloths, in 1065, on the 11th of March. 
Tosti earl of Northumberland repaired and endowed more richly this 
monastery of the blessed Virgin Mary at Tinmouth; he had married Judith, 
daughter of Baldwin earl of Flanders, who with the bishop’s leave washed 
with her own hands the hair, still stained with blood, and the bones of the 
martyr; for only these parts remained entire, the flesh being returned to 
dust. Robert of Mowbray, a nobleman illustrious by a long line of noble and 
great ancestors, and by the glory of his own military skill and exploits, was 
made earl of Northumberland by William the Conqueror. As he resided in 
the castle of Tinmouth he had a great devotion to St. Oswin, finished the 
new monastery and church of our Lady, which Tosti had begun, and 
subjected it to the abbey of St. Alban’s in Hertfordshire. St. Oswin’s 
remains were at his desire translated into the same out of the old oratory of 
our Lady, then falling to decay. The translation was performed on the 20th 
of August, the day of his death, in 1103, by Ranulf, bishop of Durham, 
attended by Richard abbot of St. Alban’s, Hugh abbot of Salisbury, and 
many other persons of distinction. See the life of St. Oswin, MSS. in the 
Cotton Library, Julius A. X. in forty-three leaves, 8vo., on vellum. Also in 
John of Tinmouth abridged in Capgrave, Leland Collectan. vol. 4, p. 113. 
Also Bede Hist.1. 3, c, 14, with Smith’s notes. Alford’s Annales Anglo- 
Saxon, ad an. 651, much more accurate in this account, as usual, than 
Cressy B. 15, ch. 14, n. 8, 9. 


August 21° 


St.s Bonosus and Maximilian, MM. 


FROM THEIR GENUINE ACTS IN RUINART. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 7; CEILIER, T. 4, P. 552. 


A. D. 363. 


The emperor Julian the Apostate commanded the cross and name of Jesus 
Christ, which Constantine had placed in the Labarum or chief standard of 
the army, to be struck out, and had the standards reduced to the ancient 
form used under the pagan emperors, on which the images of false gods 
were represented. The apostate emperor had created Julian, who was his 
uncle by the mother’s side, and was an apostate from the Christian faith like 
himself, count or governor of the East; and he became a more barbarous 
persecutor of the Christians than his nephew himself. There were in the 
troops called the Old Herculians, two officers of distinguished virtue and 
zealous Christians, named Bonosus and Maximilian, who refused to change 
their standards; for each legion had a Labarum for its principal ensign. 
Count Julian sternly commanded them to give their troops the new ensigns, 
and to adore the same gods which he and the emperor worshipped. Bonosus 
answered, “We cannot adore gods which have been made by the hands of 
men.” The count ordered him to be tied up, and above three hundred lashes 
to be given him with leathern thongs, loaded at the ends with balls of lead. 
Under this torment Bonosus only smiled, and made no answer to his 
questions. The count afterward caused Maximilian to approach, who said, 
“Let your gods first hear and speak to you, and then we will adore them; for 
you know that we Christians are forbidden to worship deaf and dumb 
idols.” Julian caused them both to be stretched on the rack, and when a crier 
had called them each by their name, the count said to them, “You now lie on 
the rack, and are on the point of being tormented. Obey: exchange the 
representation of the cross on your standard for the images of the immortal 
gods.” They answered, “We cannot obey the emperor in these matters, 
because we have before our eyes the invisible immortal God, in whom we 
place our confidence.” Julian ordered them to be beaten with balls of lead 


three several times, and said to the executioners, “Exert your utmost 
strength, give them no respite.” But the martyrs felt not the least pain. 
Julian then commanded them to be plunged into boiling pitch; by which 
they receiving no hurt, both Jews and pagans cried out that they were 
magicians. Count Julian ordered them back to prison, and sent them bread 
sealed with his own signet, on which was probably engraved the figure of 
some idol; for they would not eat of it. Prince Hormisdas, brother to Sapor 
king of Persia (who having left his own country had embraced the faith, and 
had spent the better part of his days in the courts of Constantine and 
Constantius), paid them a visit in prison, and finding them in perfect health 
and very cheerful, recommended himself to their prayers. The count 
threatened the martyrs in a second and a third interrogatory. But they 
answered him they were Christians, and were determined to continue such. 
They added, that Constantine, near the end of his life, had made them take 
an oath to be faithful to his children and to the Church, a promise they 
would inviolably observe. The count was for having them tormented; but 
Secundus, prefect of the East (whom, though a pagan, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen commends for his probity and mildness,22“ and who sat with 
him on the bench), refused absolutely to hear of it. Whereupon Julian, 
without more ado, condemned them and several other Christian prisoners to 
be beheaded. St. Meletius, patriarch of Antioch, and several other bishops, 
attended them to the place of their martyrdom, which they suffered with 
incredible joy. 

Count Julian was very soon after seized with a terrible disease in his 
bowels and the adjacent parts of his body, whereby they putrified and bred 
such an incredible quantity of worms, that it was impossible to destroy 
them. The physicians tried all sorts of remedies; several rare birds were 
procured at a great expense, which, being killed, the blood of them was 
applied to the parts affected, in order to draw out the worms; but they, 
crawling higher into the bowels, and into the most sensible and tender parts 
of the body, only rendered his pains the more intolerable, whilst he voided 
his excrements at his mouth. His wife, who continued a zealous Christian, 
said to him, “You ought to give thanks to Christ our Saviour, for having by 
this chastisement made you sensible of his power; you would not have 
known who he is to whom you have declared yourself an enemy, had he 


shown his usual forbearance.” Count Julian, in this extremity, repented of 
his persecutions, bade his wife run to the churches of the Christians, and 
beg them to pray for him; and he besought the emperor to restore to the 
Christians their churches; but his entreaties were not regarded. He, however, 
in his last moments invoked, like Antiochus, the true God, protesting aloud 
that he had no hope but in his mercy; and in this miserable condition he 
expired.22 Nor did the emperor himself reign long unpunished. 

The death of a sinner is the most dreadful of all evils.2278 His mirth and 
jollities are then all come to their fatal period, and his eyes are taking an 
everlasting leave of all the fond objects of his passions. This horrible 
divorce and separation makes him shudder in most bitter anguish and 
grief,22”9 whilst he beholds himself violently torn from all he possesses and 
enjoys, and from his very body. The pagan philosopher considered this only 
when he defined death the king of terrors, and of all terrible things that 
which is the most dreadful; but what is more alarming than all this 
separation is, that all his former notions of things are overturned in this 
awful moment, and an entire new scene is opened to him. His conscience is 
a confused chaos, a thousand perplexing thoughts disturb him, and his 
habits of spiritual sloth grow stronger than ever. He sees that riches and 
honors, which he so eagerly pursued, were mere illusion; that his pleasures 
were dreams and shadows, which passed in a moment, but left a cruel sting 
behind them; the treacherous world forsakes him in the day of his distress; 
and the prospect of the abyss of eternity into which he is stepping, fills his 
mind with alarms and dread which no tongue can express. If he dies 
insensible, his situation is but the more desperate and unhappy. For, alas! in 
the moment in which the miserable soul leaves the body, no tongue can 
express her horrible calamity. We ought to invite heaven and earth to weep 
over her; or rather adore God, who is terrible in his justice, and stop our 
tears which can no longer avail such a soul. She is from this moment 
eternally and irretrievably lost. She is abandoned by God and his angels, 
and given over a prey to merciless devils, who insultingly cry out,—Let 
men on earth crown the carcass with pomp, epitaphs, monuments, and 
panegyrics, whilst it is made a feast for worms and maggots; and the soul is 
our victim, as the body also will one day be. How happy were the martyrs, 


who, by their torments purchased themselves joy, secure peace, and eternal 
glory at their death! 


St. Jane Frances de Chantal 


WIDOW AND ABBESS 


Her life is written by Dr. Henry de Maupas du Tour, bishop of Puy, in 4to. 
also in 12mo. by Mrs. Louise de Rabutin, who was married first to 
Monsieur de Daletz, and after his death to Monsieur de la Riviére. This 
work has been often by mistake ascribed to her father, Roger de Rabutin, 
count of Bussy, famous for several juvenile loose productions of false wit, 
and more deservedly for his edifying repentance, by which he endeavored 
to repair that scandal, and to live sincerely to God, after he had forsaken the 
court. See also her life compiled by Morsollier, canon of Usez; and the lives 
of the first: mother-superiors, and several other nuns of the Visitation, 
published in four volumes, in 4to. by sister De Chaugy, at Annecy, 1659. 


A. D. 1641. 


The father of St. Jane de Chantal was Benignus Fremiot, one of the 
presidents of the parliament of Burgundy, famous for his loyalty to Henry 
IV. in opposing the league; also for his great piety, and the modesty with 
which he refused the dignity of first president, by which he showed himself 
the more worthy of that honor. By his lady Margaret de Berbisy, he had 
three children, Margaret, who was afterward married to the count of Effran, 
Jane, who was born at Dijon on the 23d of January, 1573, and Andrew, who 
died archbishop of Bourges. The president Fremiot was left a widower by 
the death of his lady whilst his children were yet in their infancy; but he 
took such pious and prudent care of their education that no assistance or 
instructions were wanting for forming them in the most perfect sentiments 
and practice of every religious duty, and for introducing them into life with 
advantage. Jane, who at her confirmation was called Frances, profited by 
them above the rest, and was most tenderly beloved by her father, who gave 
her in marriage when she was twenty years of age, to the baron de Chantal, 
chief of the family of Rabutin, then twenty-seven years old, an officer of 


distinction in the French army, and highly in favor with king Henry IV. The 
marriage was solemnized at Dijon, and a few days after she went with her 
husband to his seat at Bourbilly. She found a family, which, by the absence 
of the master, had not been much accustomed to regularity, which she made 
it her first care to establish. She was very attentive to see that all of her 
domestics were every day present at evening prayers; and at mass on 
Sundays, and great holidays in the parish church, on all other days at home. 
Regular hours were assigned for meals, and every employment and duty 
was discharged with great order, she being sensible that this is an in 
dispensable part of virtue, to which few things are more fatal than the 
confusion of a disorderly life or family. During the frequent absence of her 
husband, who was obliged often to attend the court or the army, she scarce 
ever admitted any company, and never stirred abroad, knowing how much 
this virtue is both the duty and the delight of a good wife, in order to watch 
over her servants, children, and domestic concerns, and to shun the snares 
of dissipation, levity, vanity, love of trifling, and much loss of time, which 
insensibly sap the very foundations of a virtuous life, and strike at the roots 
of a Christian spirit. Neither did she indulge herself any time in sloth, or 
ever find any part of her time a burden, as those ladies so often do, who, 
living in a perpetual round of empty amusements, are sometimes cloyed 
with insipid pleasures, sometimes wearied with continual noise and hurry, 
or ruffled by mortifications and affronts, always sick in solitude, restless 
and impatient in their pursuits, longing for, and condemning everything in 
its turn; one hour dissolved in ease or vain joy, another devoured by 
melancholy; the continual jest of their own foolish pride and caprice, and a 
prey by fits to every spiritual passion. True virtue is constant, uniform, and 
always calm, tasting in itself solid joys. A fervent soul which looks upon 
every moment of time as infinitely precious, embraces and improves it with 
an eagerness, which never flattens, and inspires vigor even under the 
severest trials of spiritual dryness. This pious lady employed all her leisure 
hours either at her work, or in the daily long exercises of prayer and pious 
reading which she prescribed herself. These devotions she at first much 
abridged when her husband was at home, at which seasons her house was 
usually full of company.2282 But afterward repenting of this loss of time, 
and always finding the spirit of piety much impaired in her by that 


dissipation and amusement or play, beyond what necessity might excuse, 
she resolved, in 1601, no more, upon any such pretence, to curtail her usual 
exercises; and from that time she so contrived matters as neither to omit any 
of her devotions, nor to be wanting to any office which charity, courtesy, or 
other duties of her station in the world required of her. The baron de 
Chantal was a nobleman of strict honor, and very religious. Nor was 
anything which the world could afford wanting to this pious couple to 
complete the happiness of the married state. But God, who would reign 
alone in the heart of our saint, prepared it for himself by the most sensible 
sacrifice. 

The baron, in complaisance to a friend who was come to see him, went 
out one day a shooting; and, as he had on a coat which resembled the color 
of a deer, his friend, mistaking him for one behind the bushes, shot him in 
the thigh. He survived this accident nine days, during which time he 
received the holy sacraments in the most edifying sentiments of resignation 
and piety, and caused his pardon of the person by whom he had been shot to 
be recorded in the registers of the parish church, strictly forbidding any one 
to prosecute or bring him into trouble. He expired in the arms of his 
disconsolate lady, who was left a widow at twenty-eight years of age, with 
one little son and three daughters; besides which she had buried two 
children in their infancy. Her grief is not to be expressed; yet she bore it 
with such an heroic constancy and resignation, that she sometimes said she 
was surprised to see herself receive so grievous a shock with so great 
contentedness and equanimity. In her desolate state, offering herself to 
suffer whatever crosses God should be pleased to lay upon her, she made an 
entire sacrifice of herself to him with the most perfect resignation, and a 
vow of perpetual chastity. In the depth of this affliction she found an 
extraordinary comfort and joy at the thought that she was now at liberty to 
give herself more perfectly to the divine service; and she repeated to God, 
Thou hast broken my bonds, and I will sacrifice to thee a victim of 
praise.2221 The more authentically to testify her perfect forgiveness of him 
who had been the cause of her husband’s death, she studied constantly to do 
him every good office in her power, and stood godmother to one of his 
children. According to the rules laid down by St. Paul, St. Ambrose, and 
other holy fathers, to sanctify the state of her widowhood, she proposed to 


herself a new plan of life. A considerable part of the nights she spent in 
tears and prayers. She redoubled her alms, distributed all her rich clothes 
among the poor, making a vow not to wear any but what were made of 
linen; she discharged most of her servants, giving all of them honorable 
recompenses; fasted much, lived retired, and divided all her time between 
the instruction and care of her children, her prayers, and her work. Such 
was her fervor, and so ardent her desire of living perfectly to God alone, 
that she wished she could hide herself in some desert, to be more removed 
from all worldly hindrances. She declared in confidence, that had not her 
four little children been a tie upon her, too fast for her conscience to get 
clear of, she believed she should have fled to the Holy Land, and there 
ended the remainder of her days: and it was her earnest and continual 
prayer, with many tears, that God would free her from whatever could 
hinder her from loving and serving him, and that he would conduct her to a 
truly holy spiritual guide, by whom she might be instructed in what manner 
she might in all things best accomplish his adorable will. She then received 
in her devotions many heavenly favors. One day, while she was eamestly 
begging our Lord to bring her to a faithful guide who should conduct her to 
himself, she saw on a sudden a man of the same stature and features with 
St. Francis of Sales, in a black cassock with a rochet and cap on, just as he 
was the first time she saw him afterward at Dijon. Another time, being in a 
little wood, her soul was in a rapture, and she desired to get into a church 
that was near, but all in vain. Here it was given her to understand that divine 
love must consume all the rust of self-love in her, and that she should meet 
with a great many troubles both from within and without. Upon recovering 
herself, she found her heart in wonderful joy in the Lord, insomuch that to 
suffer for God seemed to her the food of love on earth, as his enjoyment is 
in heaven. 

When the year of her mourning was expired, her virtuous and tender 
father Fremiot sent for her to his house at Dijon, where she pursued much 
the same manner of life, except that she sometimes received visits from 
certain grave ladies who were of an advanced age. A year after this she was 
obliged, by the affairs of her family, to go with her children to Montelon, 
one league from Autun, to live with her father-in-law, the old baron de 
Chantal, who was then seventy-five years of age. Her patience was there 
out to a continual severe trial by the perpetual frowardness of the old 


gentleman, and the imperious carriage of a peevish housekeeper, whose 
authority was absolute in the family. Jane never let fall the least word of 
complaint, nor discovered the least sourness in her looks; and her 
compliance in everything was cheerful and agreeable. But she gave most of 
her time to prayer, and on Sundays went to Autun which was three little 
leagues off, to assist at sermons. It happened in the year 1604, that St. 
Francis of Sales came to preach the Lent at Dijon, upon which occasion the 
devout widow made a visit to her father Fremiot, that she might have the 
opportunity of assisting at the sermons of that celebrated preacher, and 
eminent servant of God. The first time she saw him she was much taken 
with his saintly deportment, and was persuaded he was the spiritual director 
she had long begged of God to send her, to conduct her soul in the most 
perfect paths of his holy love. Before she spoke, the bishop knew her from a 
former vision, in which God had manifested to him this future vessel of his 
grace. St. Francis dined frequently at her father the president Fremiot’s 
house, and, by hearing his familiar discourse, she conceived a great 
confidence in him, and felt extraordinary sentiments of devotion kindled in 
her breast. It was her earnest desire that she might be allowed to lay open to 
him the interior state and disposition of her soul; but she was hindered by a 
scruple on account of a vow she had made, by the advice of an indiscreet 
religious man, her director, not to address herself to any other man than to 
himself for spiritual advice. She, however, took great delight in hearing St. 
Francis’s discourses. One day the good bishop seeing her dressed better 
than usual, said to her, “Madam, would not your head-dress have been neat 
without this lace? and your handkerchief been good enough without 
fringe?” The devout widow hereupon cut the fringe off upon the spot, and 
the lace at night. The bishop, who knew that nothing is little that is done 
with a desire perfectly to please God, was much delighted with her ready 
obedience. 

The perplexities about her indiscreet vow, the resolution of which St. 
Francis referred to others, being at length removed, she made several 
confessions to him, and a general one of her whole life. At the same time 
she suffered severe interior trials by desolation of soul, and alarming 
anxieties about her conduct, under which she received great light and 
comfort by the wholesome counsels of St. Francis. By his advice, she so 
regulated her devotions and other exercises of virtue, as to conform herself 


in her exterior to the will of others, and to what she owed to the world 
whilst she lived in the houses of her father and father-in-law. This conduct 
charmed every one, and made them say, “Madam prays always, yet is never 
troublesome to anybody.” She rose at five o’clock, always without a fire, 
and without the attendance of a maid. She made an hour’s meditation; then 
called up her children, and went with her family to mass. After dinner, she 
read the holy scripture for half an hour; at evening catechised her children 
and some others of the village; read again, and said her beads before 
Supper; retired at nine o’clock, said evening prayers with her children and 
family; after which she continued a long time in prayer alone. In the 
employments of the day, and even in company, nothing seemed to interrupt 
the attention of her soul to God. She mortified her taste in whatever she ate, 
yet without showing it; she wore a hair-cloth, coarse linen, and very plain 
clothes; visited the poor that were sick in the neighborhood, watched whole 
nights by the bedside of those that were dying, and among other distressed 
helpless persons, maintained one that was covered with ulcers, which she 
used to dress with her own hands. The constant sweetness and mildness of 
he; temper showed how perfectly she had already mortified her interior, and 
subdued her passions. This proved her devotion to be solid, and rendered it 
amiable to men, as it was perfect before God. Saint Francis, whom she 
visited from time to time at Annecy after his return thither, often admired 
the entire disengagement of her heart from all earthly things, and the fervor 
and purity of affection with which she sought in all things the will of God. 
Every morning she renewed her firm purpose of loving and seeking the 
holy will of God alone in all her thoughts and actions, desiring always to 
die to herself and to all creatures, that she might live only to God, and 
making an oblation of herself to him without reserve. For a token of this 
total dedication of herself to him, she wrote on her breast near the seat of 
her heart the holy name of Jesus. 

The more her soul strove by self-denial and assiduous prayer to raise 
itself above the world, and its low concerns, its wings expanded and 
unfolded themselves, and she discovered new charms, and a greater light in 
the heavenly truths of religion, which then seemed to have been folded and 
shut up before. The better to apply herself to these great means of 
improving her heart in the divine love, she began to entertain thoughts of 
renouncing the world. When she had disclosed this inclination to St. 


Francis, he took some time to recommend the matter to God, and at length 
proposed to her divers religious Orders. Her answer only was, that she 
desired to embrace whatever state he judged most conducive to the divine 
honor. He then mentioned his project of forming a new establishment of a 
congregation of the Visitation of the Virgin Mary. The pious widow 
embraced the proposal with extreme joy; but the excessive grief of her aged 
father and father-in-law, the tender age of her children, and the situation of 
the affairs of her family, raised great obstacles to her design, and gave her 
much to suffer. No one who lies under any obligations of justice to others, 
can, without first discharging them, lawfully embrace any state 
incompatible with them. Such circumstances point out what it is that God 
requires of a soul, and in what state or means her perfection is to be sought. 
Some pretended the obligation which Madam de Chantal owed to her 
children could not be complied with, unless she remained with them in the 
world. St. Frances evinced, on the contrary, that in a cloister she would be 
able to watch over their education with no less vigilance, and perhaps even 
with greater advantage to them, than by continuing always with them; and 
this, which it was her indispensable duty to provide for, she engaged herself 
still to do. After many violent struggles, this consideration of prudence 
being settled, her aged father and father-in-law gave their consent; but this 
they did with such floods of tears as would have shaken a constancy less 
heroic than hers. This conflict was a great sacrifice, especially in one of so 
dutiful and tender a soul; but the love of God, which was her only view in 
this action, triumphed over the sentiments of nature; and the same motive 
obliged her friends themselves at length to approve her resolution, though it 
cost them so dear. 

Before she left the world she married her eldest daughter to St. Francis’s 
eldest nephew, the young Baron de Thorens, which match was esteemed by 
all her friends very honorable and advantageous. Her two younger 
daughters she determined to take with her; and the one died in a short time 
in her arms; the other she afterward married to the Count de Toulonjon, a 
nobleman of great virtue, prudence, and honor. Her son, the Baron de 
Chantal, was only fifteen years old, and him she left under the care of her 
father and of excellent tutors, and showed that his affairs required no longer 
her presence, except to superintend his education, which she engaged still to 
do, and promised for that purpose still to visit him, which St. Francis 


likewise engaged that she should do. Her reasons had perfectly satisfied her 
father, father-in-law, and uncle the archbishop, who had long opposed her 
resolution; nevertheless, though they agreed that her design was a call of 
heaven, and neither against the rules of prudence nor any other duty, yet the 
tenderness which nature inspired, raised a fresh storm when the time of her 
parting came. Taking leave of her father-in-law, the old Baron de Chantal, at 
Montelon, she fell on her knees, begged his pardon if she had ever 
displeased him in anything, desired his blessing, and recommended her son 
to him. The old gentleman, who was in his eighty-sixth year, appeared 
inconsolable, and tenderly embracing her wished her all happiness. The 
inhabitants of Montelon, especially the poor, who thought that in her they 
lost their all, expressed their grief by tears and loud lamentations. She made 
them all a short exhortation and recommended herself to their prayers. Thus 
she took leave of them, and being accompanied by the Baron of Thorens, 
his lady, her second daughter, and her son, and others, dined at Autun; but 
called on the way to engage a good religious man to omit nothing in helping 
her father-in-law to save his soul; and he kept his word. At Dijon she bid 
adieu to all her neighbors; then casting herself at the feet of her aged father, 
she beseeched him to bless her, and to take care of her son, whom she left 
with him. The president, feeling his heart oppressed with unutterable grief, 
and bathed in tears, said, “O my God! it is not for me to oppose your 
designs. It will cost me my life. To you, O Lord, I offer this dear child; 
receive her, and be you my comfort.” He then gave her his blessing, and 
lifted her up. Young Chantal, her son, ran to her, clasped her about the neck, 
and by the most endearing expressions, endeavored to prevail with her to 
alter her resolution. When he was not able to gain his point, he threw 
himself across the door. The holy widow stepped over his body, but 
returned again, shedding some tears. With a serene countenance she again 
took leave, checking the emotions of nature by reflecting that her resolution 
having been judged, after the most mature deliberation and advice, to be the 
call of heaven, it was her duty to follow it, and a happiness and pleasure to 
make to God an entire sacrifice of all that was most dear. Her journey to 
Annecy was prosperous; but she conducted the Baron de Thorens and his 
lady to their seat, saw them settled, then returning to Annecy, laid the 
foundation of her new institute at Annecy on Trinity Sunday, in 1610, the 
holy bishop having provided there a convent for that purpose. Two other 


devout women took the habit with her, and were joined soon after by ten 
others. 

The cardinal of Marquemont, archbishop of Lyons, having persuaded St. 
Francis to change the plan of this congregation so far as to make it a 
religious Order, that it might be rendered of a more lasting continuance, the 
pious widow and her companions made their solemn vows in his hands. The 
holy founder would have the two sister virtues of humility and meekness to 
be the basis of this rule. “In the practice of virtues,” said he to our saint and 
her religious sisters, “let humility be the source of all the rest; let it be 
without bounds; make it the reigning principle of all your actions. Let an 
unalterable meekness and sweetness in all events become by habits natural 
to you.” He gave them excellent instructions on the great duty of prayer, 
that heavenly exercise being the chief fruit and end of religious retirement. 
Speaking of the adorable sacrifice of the altar, he said to St. Jane, “The 
mass is the sun of spiritual exercises, the heart of devotion, the centre of our 
divine religion. Unite your heart in it with the Church, triumphant and 
militant, which joins itself here in one body with Christ, its sacred head, 
through him to draw down by a holy violence the mercy of the Father upon 
us.” He inculcated to his spiritual children the necessity of mortifying the 
senses; for the flesh having been partner in the sin of out first parents, and 
continuing to be so in the revolt against the spirit, it is to be chastised, 
subdued and crucified; and the senses being the avenues of the soul, are the 
instruments by which the passions are inflamed, and these never can be 
governed, unless those inlets be strictly guarded and curbed. Hence the 
obligation of exterior mortification is so strongly inculcated in the law of 
the gospel; neither can any one hope to obtain the mastery of his interior, 
and to possess or govern his soul without this extrinsic succor. Yet St. 
Francis did not enjoin by this rule any great austerities, that it might be 
accommodated to the weakest constitutions, and might be less liable to the 
danger of pernicious relaxations creeping in under the cloak of frequent 
dispensations. But then he pointed out a constant crucifixion of the senses 
by little denials; for he had observed the dangerous mistake of some, who, 
professing austere rules, are so far strangers to the spirit of their institute, 
and of their holy founders, as to flatter themselves the extraordinary rigors 
they practise are to be compensated by other indulgencies. Whilst under this 
pretence they allow themselves many liberties, they in a great measure 


forfeit the advantages of their other mortifications, and the senses, by being 
sometimes indulged with excess and delicacy, remain headstrong and 
untamed. Some degrees of relaxation on certain occasions are reasonable 
and necessary in all states; but a loose is never to be given to the senses in 
eating and drinking, or any other point. If the rule prescribed by St. Francis 
was in this respect milder than many others, and seemed more easy in 
practice, he, on the other side, allowed no mitigation in the essential interior 
mortification of the will and the passions. Many have the courage to 
renounce exterior things, as St. Gregory observes, but very few can find 
their hearts truly to me to themselves. For want of this, many who are 
virtuous and devout in appearance, will be found to have heaped up nothing 
but false virtues, and often in their very fasts and prayers to have offered 
sacrifices which were abominable in the sight of God, because infected with 
the stinking poison of self-love; nor is it enough to banish self-will in 
greater vices so long as it is suffered still to fortify itself in smaller 
inordinate attachments. The least of these is a tie which fastens the soul to 
the earth, and an obstacle to the reign of the pure love of God in her. This 
lesson St. Francis strongly inculcates to his spiritual daughters. “We must 
die,” said he,228 “that God may live in us. It is impossible to procure the 
union of our souls to God by any other means. These words seem hard; but 
they are followed with others of incomparable sweetness, that by this death 
we be united to God.” He taught them, that the principal means by which 
we are thus to die to ourselves, are perfect obedience to superiors, and 
entire re signation to the divine will, so as never to ask, never to refuse 
anything in diet, or such temporal things; never to be disturbed or uneasy in 
any concerns. “You ask,” said he again,2282 “what I desire should remain 
most deeply engraved on your mind. Ah! what shall I say to you, my most 
dear daughters, but these two words? Desire nothing, refuse nothing. For 
this document compriseth the perfect doctrine of indifferency of the will. 
Behold, the little Jesus in the crib refuseth nothing, cold, poverty, 
nakedness, the company of beasts, all the injuries of the season, and 
whatever his Father permitted. Neither did he refuse those little comforts 
which his mother offered him. Even so we ought to receive equally all that 
Providence shall permit to befall us, &c.” 


By these excellent maxims did our saint regulate her conduct, and she 
never ceased to inculcate the same, both by word and example, to her 
religious sisters. She taught them by humility to love and receive well 
reprimands and correction; for our souls are spiritually sick, and must 
rejoice to be pared and cut, to receive their polish, suffering cheerfully the 
fire and the lancet of humiliations and mortification. The greatest mark of 
true humility and perfect virtue is, if a soul loves to be humbled and 
corrected. St. Jane exhorted her nuns to complete in themselves, by a 
devout spirit of prayer, the work which they began by humility, obedience, 
and self-denial. She instructed them to repeat acts of divine love, a hundred 
and a hundred times a-day, by ejaculatory aspirations, by them darting their 
affections towards God, and continually offering to him their hearts and all 
their actions. Being scrupulously exact in the least circumstances relating to 
the divine service, she taught all under her care the same spirit of religion. 
Once hearing a noise made in a chamber under the chapel whilst the blessed 
Sacrament was exposed, to repair that fault of irreverence, or inadvertence, 
she at dinner asked pardon of God for her sisters, kissed their feet, and 
dined on the floor, which is an ordinary humiliation and penance in many 
religious communities. When some of the sisters did not rise instantly at the 
toll of the bell for the divine office, she gave a public reprimand with many 
tears, saying, “If we reflect that it is the voice of God which calls us to pay 
him our homage, we should not loiter one moment.” But a detail of her 
admirable lessons, and the edifying instances of her charity, meekness, and 
all virtues, would be too long for this place, but may be read in her life 
written by the bishop of Puy, and again by Marsollier. Soon after she had 
made her religious profession, she desired to make a vow of doing in every 
action what she thought most perfect or most pleasing to God; which she 
did with the approbation of St. Francis, who said he knew the constant 
fervor and perfection of her soul in laboring always to accomplish such a 
vow, which never can be allowed, except to persons in whom the most 
perfect habits of fervor have taken the deepest root.2284 This saint was 
afflicted with frequent painful sicknesses, and suffered for some time many 
grievous interior trials from a scrupulous fear of offending God. But it 
appears from the state of her interior, as she laid it open to her holy director, 
that she frequently received extraordinary consolations and favors from 


God. Her sickness seemed to her physicians sometimes to proceed from the 
ardor of the divine love with which she was consumed. In one of her letters 
to St. Francis, she said, “The whole world would die of love for so amiable 
a God, if I could make it feel the sweetness which a soul tastes in loving 
him.” 

The affairs of her children, after the death of her father, and the 
foundation of many new convents at Lyons, Grenoble, Bourges, Dijon, 
Moulins, Nevers, Orleans, and Paris, obliged her often to leave Annecy. 
The very same year that she took the habit, upon the death of her pious 
father, she went to Dijon, and stayed there some months to settle her affairs, 
and place her son in the academy. She afterward procured his marriage with 
Miss Mary de Coulange, a beautiful, virtuous, and rich young lady. At Paris 
she met with a violent persecution; but God strengthened and comforted her 
under it; and by the example of her astonishing meekness and patience, 
rendered her the admiration of those who had been her most bitter 
adversaries. She governed her convent at Paris for three years, from 1619 to 
1622. In the following year, the death of St. Francis was a grievous 
affliction to her, which nevertheless, her perfect resignation to the divine 
will made her to bear with unshaken constancy. It was her happiness to bury 
his body with great honor in the church of her convent at Annecy. Her son 
having prepared himself for battle, by devoutly receiving the sacraments, 
was killed fighting against the Huguenots, in the isle of Rhé, in 1627, and in 
the thirty first year of his age, leaving a new married lady, with a daughter 
not a year old, who was the celebrated madame de Sevigné.282 St. Jane 
received this afflicting news, which drew tears from strangers, with such an 
heroic fortitude and entire submission to the divine appointments, as 
astonished those that were with her. Upon any sudden affliction she used to 
offer her heart to God, saying, “Destroy, cut, burn, whatever opposes your 
holy will.” Her daughter-in-law de Chantal was snatched away in 1631, 
leaving her only daughter five years old. The very next day after she had 
received this melancholy news, she heard that of the death of her son-in- 
law, the count of Toulonjon, whom she most tenderly loved, and who died 
at Pignerol, of which he was governor. Our saint neglected nothing to 
comfort the young widow her daughter. Exterior trials, how severe soever, 
were light in comparison of the interior anguish, darkness, and spiritual 


dryness which she sometimes experienced for a considerable time, as 
appears from several of her letters, quoted by the bishop of Puy. Good God! 
how adorable are the designs of your providence! You suffer those souls 
which are most dear to you seemingly to lose themselves in labyrinths, to 
wander in mists and darkness, amidst various disturbances of mind. Yet 
these are certain and direct paths to happiness; and with infinite wisdom do 
you make them lead to yourself, the source and centre of all light. So 
sweetly, through your mercy, do all things work together to the good of 
your elect. This saint was in return often favored with extraordinary 
consolations. 

By all her trials, and by her constant love and practice of the most heroic 
humility, patience, meekness, charity, and obedience, she labored 
assiduously to overcome herself, and to gain and maintain an absolute 
ascendant of the superior part of her soul over the inferior. She never ceased 
inculcating to her religious sisters the necessity of continually renouncing 
and dying to ourselves, out of a great desire of pleasing God; for by this is 
the servant of God styled the strong woman, because she courageously and 
earnestly puts her hand to the most difficult task of conquering and 
subduing herself. “Our Saviour,” said the saint to her nuns, “has annexed 
the prize of his love and of eternal glory to the victory we gain over 
ourselves. Your intention in coming to the Visitation is to disunite 
yourselves from yourselves, in order to be united to God. It is a little field, 
where, unless one die to oneselt, there will be no reaping of fruits. You can 
only upon this condition be spouses of Jesus Christ, that by crucifying your 
judgment, your will, and your inclinations, you may become like to him. 
This spouse of your hearts makes you climb up, and draws you after him to 
the top of Mount Calvary. where, crowned with thorns, he suffers himself to 
be stripped, nailed, despised, and afflicted with a thousand and a thousand 
unspeakable sharp torments. It is your part to continue there with him, 
endeavoring to imitate him by an entire conformity in two points. The first 
is, to get clear of yourselves, and with constancy aspire to perfection. We 
come from the world rough, unpolished, and full of evil inclinations, which 
we must labor to cut away. Unless we strike off these irregularities, we can 
never square with him, who is perfect and holy. The second point is, to 
suffer your hearts to be mortified, pared, and bent as is thought expedient, 
by obedience, and an entire resignation of yourselves into the hands of 


those that direct you, with perfect simplicity. Let them or the hand of God 
strike where you feel it most. If you resist, you cannot become the spouse of 
Christ crucified, nor attain to perfection. On the contrary, if in good earnest 
you aoandon and renounce yourselves, you will find an incomparable 
sweetness in God’s service, and it will be your delight to trample on self- 
love for the advancing of the kingdom of grace. It is the reward God 
promises to the conqueror. I will give them a hidden manna, says he; which, 
upon the first tasting it, will give them a loathing of all the delights which 
the whole earth affords. But take notice, that you must conquer before you 
can taste this manna; for it is not afforded to the cowardly, but reserved for 
souls of valor, courage, and resolution, that are absolutely determined to 
sacrifice all, without reserving anything for themselves; they who leave 
nothing alive, but kill every evil inclination, will have a title to all. But this 
violence ought to be sweet and gentle, though firm and constant. O my 
children, kill boldly and courageously your enemy. By its death you will 
gain peace and life. I know one who has made an unspeakable progress by 
this method of overcoming himself in every respect; he is advanced in his 
way in a little time much further than many others less resolved in the 
business of self-denial.” On another occasion, our saint bitterly deplored the 
blindness and misery of many souls who practise exercises of devotion; but 
being of an unmortified and self-conceited temper, reap little benefit, but 
rather fall more easily into pride, and imagine they are in a state to which 
they are utterly strangers. Being once consulted by letter about a religious 
person who seemed to live in great virtue, and to receive extraordinary 
graces, she wrote back, “You have sent me the leaves of the tree; send me 
likewise some of its fruit, that I may judge of it; for I matter not the leaves. 
Now the fruits of a good heart which God waters and nourishes with his 
grace, are a total forgetfulness of itself, a great love of humiliations, and an 
universal joy and satisfaction in everybody’s good.” 

Thus did our excellent directress of souls in the paths of virtue study first 
to draw them from themselves, and to vanquish in them all inordinate 
attachments and evil inclinations, in order to carry them toward God; to 
whom souls which are perfectly disentangled from earthly things, are 
wonderfully united by divine love, and its main source and vital action, a 
spirit of prayer. As to the manner of holy meditation and prayer, she advised 
that persons be instructed how to excite pious affections, and form good 


resolutions in that exercise; but would have them allowed to follow these 
affections according to their own devotion, and the motions of the Holy 
Ghost. She exhorted strenuously to perseverance, and if distractions molest 
us, to make a prayer of patience, humbly and lovingly begging God to be 
our support, and to inspire us with a desire of loving and praising him, and 
the like. To pray always is a lesson she often repeated to her religious, 
saying that the heart ought to be praying and loving while we are at our 
recreation, work, speaking, or resting; which is the meaning of the spouse, 
when she says, I sleep, but my heart watcheth. In a time of spiritual dryness, 
when she found her heart dull in its inward operations, she wrote a prayer 
made up of various acts of love, praise, thanksgiving, compunction, and 
supplications for herself, friends, enemies, sinners, the dead, and whatever 
she desired to ask of God; and this paper she carried day and night at her 
neck, having made this amorous compact with our Lord, that as often as she 
pressed it on her heart, it should express her intention of repeating all these 
acts with the utmost fervor of which she was capable. of the same nature is 
a desire by repeating Amen, to assent to, and join in all the acts of love and 
praise, which the heavenly spirits and all God’s servants on earth offer 
without intermission, and in the supplications of the latter. A pestilence 
raged violently two years at Annecy. The duke and duchess of Savoy 
endeavored several ways to engage our saint to provide for her safety by 
flight. But she could not be induced to abandon her dear flock; and by her 
exhortations, alms and prayers, exceedingly alleviated the public calamity 
in that city. Her whole community was by a singular providence preserved 
from the contagion. In 1638 the duchess royal of Savoy called her to Turin, 
to found there the convent of her Order. She was soon after invited to Paris 
by the queen of France, and to her extreme mortification, was treated there 
with the greatest distinction and honor imaginable. In her return she fell ill 
of a fever, with a peripneumony or inflammation of the lungs, by which she 
was detained on the road in her convent at Moulins. There it was that, 
having received the last sacraments, and given her last instructions to her 
nuns, she, with wonderful tranquillity, died the death of the saints on the 
13th of December, 1641, being sixty-nine years old. Her mortal remains 
were conveyed with great honor to Annecy. Among several visions of her 
glory, St. Vincent of Paul, who had been her confessor at Paris, was favored 
with one, about which he consulted the bishop of Paris, a judicious monk, 


and some other learned men. Though he carefully concealed the divine gifts 
and favors, yet for the glory of this great servant of God, he left an authentic 
verbal process of this vision, but as of a third person. In it he says he had 
never been favored with any vision relating to the glory of any other saint, 
and that he had always the highest opinion of the sanctity of this pious lady. 
He tells us, that upon the news of her sickness he was praying for her with 
great earnestness, when he saw a little shining ball, as it were, of fire rising 
from the earth, and meeting in the air another larger ball of fire; both which 
mounted up to the heavens, and buried themselves in an immense bright 
fire, which, as an interior voice told him in a very distinct manner, 
represented the divine essence, and the other two balls the souls of blessed 
Jane Frances Chantal, and St. Francis of Sales. Soon after he heard of her 
death, and was struck with a sudden apprehension lest she might have 
committed some venial sin in some of the words she had spoken to him, 
though he always regarded her as a person accomplished in all virtues, and 
one of the most holy souls he ever knew. In this fear he prayed for her with 
greater fervor than before, and he was that instant favored with the same 
vision a second time. From that moment he was fully persuaded of the 
certainty of her glory.2286 Several miracles are related by the bishop of Puy 
to have been performed by her, some whilst she was living, others through 
her intercession, and by her relics after her death. Among others, he 
mentions a young nun at Nemers, in the county of Maine, who had been 
struck with a palsy, and confined to her bed seven weeks in the most 
deplorable and helpless condition; but was on a sudden perfectly restored to 
her health, and the use of her limbs, by invoking this servant of God, who 
was then lately deceased. Whilst the community was singing the Te Deum 
for this miracle, another nun, who was grievously afflicted with sickness, 
and whose legs were swelled to an enormous size, begged the like favor 
through the intercession of this saint, and found herself no less suddenly 
sound and well, so that the choir sang a second Te Deum in thanksgiving 
immediately after the first. Several other miracles were proved before 
commissaries, and declared authentic in the process for her beatification, 
which was performed, and the decree published, by pope Benedict XIV. in 
1751, who commanded her name to be inserted in the Roman Martyrology. 


Clement XIV. by a decree, 2d September, 1769, fixed her feast on the 21st 
of August. 

The favorite maxims which this saint inculcated to her spiritual children 
regarded humility, meekness, and charity. “Humility,” said she,2982 
“consists in this, that when others humble us, we humble ourselves still 
more; when others accuse us, we add to their accusations; when we are 
employed in mean offices, we sincerely own it is more than we deserve; 
when we are cast by, we are well content. A religious person cannot give a 
more evident mark of pride and incapacity, than to think herself capable of 
anything. Did we but know how strangely those souls affront the Spirit of 
God that raise themselves, or make ostentation by vanity, we should be 
ready to pray that fire might fall from heaven upon us, rather than to be 
guilty of this vice. I wish I could engrave this maxim with my blood. I 
could wish my lips were bored with a hot iron, on condition that the mouths 
of the religious might be always shut against the least word that breaks in 
upon humility.” The saint will have mildness to be so perfect by our 
assiduity in practising it with the most heroic dispositions, that it becomes, 
as it were, the natural and constant frame of our souls, which no 
provocation must ever disturb. Our saint had a wonderful address in 
tempering corrections and reproofs with such tenderness and charity, as to 
give no one uneasiness; also in concealing and bearing all personal injuries, 
and in repaying slanders, curses, and affronts with blessings and favors. Her 
exhortations to her sisters to bear with one another’s burdens, and to suffer 
nothing ever to cool the sweetness of their charity toward every one, were 
most pathetic and earnest; and she often put them in mind in what school 
we are educated. “With whom,” said she, “did Jesus Christ converse? With 
a traitor, who sold him at a cheap rate; with a thief, who reviled him in his 
last moments; with sinners and proud Pharisees. Ah! shall we, at every 
shadow of an affront or contradiction, show how little charity and patience 
we have!” She was ever inculcating how enormous the sin of speaking 
against one’s neighbor is; especially where there is the least shadow of envy 
or spite: and she often repeated, that whoever were guilty of it, deserved to 
have their tongues cut out; wishing, that by the loss of her own she could 
prevent this foul sin ever happening among her religious sisters. 


St. Richard, Bishop of Andria, Confessor 


This saint was an Englishman by birth, and turning his soul to God with his 
whole strength from his infancy, was careful so to spend the most precious 
time of his youth as to ground himself early in rooted habits of abstinence, 
humility, prayer, and all other virtues. In the meantime, he applied himself 
to the study both of the liberal and sacred sciences, taught the latter for 
some time with great applause, and took holy orders. With a view to his 
spiritual advancement he left his own country, and travelling into Italy, led a 
most holy retired life, till the reputation of his learning and extraordinary 
sanctity filled the whole country. The pope having been long acquainted 
with his qualifications and virtue, at length promoted him to the bishopric 
of Andria in Apulia. All Italy was at that time miserably distracted by 
domestic feuds and factions. Richard, by his prudence and zeal, was a great 
instrument of the divine mercy in applying a remedy to these inveterate 
evils, and to stir up men to a spirit of penance and piety. Whilst he preached 
to others not only in his own diocess, but over the whole country, at the 
request of the neighboring bishops, like a Baptist or a St. Paul, he nourished 
his soul with the heavenly dew of prayer, and kept his body in subjection by 
exercising upon himself incredible severities. He died towards the close of 
the twelfth century, was canonized by pope Boniface VIII. and is honored at 
Andria as patron of that church. See his life in Ughelli’s Italia Sacra, and in 
the Bollandists on the 9th of June. 


St. Bernard Ptolemy 


FOUNDER OF THE OLIVETANS 


He was born at Sienna in 1272. After giving the most illustrious proofs of 
his learning and virtue, he disposed of all his worldly substance to the poor, 
and retired into a frightful desert near Sienna, where he led a most austere 
life. Here, being joined by some pious companions, he founded the 
Congregation of our Lady of Mount Olivet in 1319, approved by the holy 
see. He died on the 20th of August, 1348, and is named in the Roman 
Martyrology. See the Bollandists, p. 465. 


August 22"4 


St. Hippolytus, Bishop, M. 


From S. Jerom in Catal. c. 1. Eus.1. 6, c. 20. Photins, Cod. 121, &c. See 
Ceillier, t. 2, p. 316. Fleury,1. 5, n. 51. Rivet, Hist. Littér. de la France, t. 1, 
p. 361. Le Moyne Var. Sacra, t. 1, pp. 29, 30; Cuper the Bollandist, t. 4, 
Aug. ad diem 22, p. 504. Fabricius in Bibl. Greca, t. 5, par. 1. seu.1. 5, c. 1, 
p. 203. Idem, in editione operum ejus Hamburgi, in two vols. folio, anno 
1716. Jos. Sim. Assemanl in Bibl. Orient. t. 3, par. 1, c. 7, p. 15. 

This primitive prelate and illustrious doctor flourished in the beginning of 
the third century. St. Jerom says he was not able to learn of what city he 
was bishop; but Gelasius, in his book on the two natures of Christ, styles 
him metropolitan of Arabia. He was a disciple of St. Ireneus, as Photius 
testifies, and also of St. Clement of Alexandria, and master of Origen. 
Eusebius and St. Jerom assure us that he wrote comments on several parts 
of the holy scriptures, and by his example Origen was afterward excited to 
do the like. A collection of his homilies was extant in Theodoret’s time, 
who cites several of them; and also a letter which St. Hippolytus wrote to 
the empress Severa, wife to Philip, in which he treats of the mysteries of the 
incarnation of Christ, and of the resurrection of the dead.2288 In his work 
against Noétus, a considerable part of which is still extant, he clearly proves 
the distinction of the persons in the Trinity, the divinity of God the Son, and 
the distinction of the divine and human nature in Christ, for which his 
authority was afterward urged with great force against the Eutychians. He 
wrote a chronicle down to the year 222; which work is not yet discovered in 
any Greek manuscripts that are known.2282 His Paschal Cycle, fixing the 
time of Easter for sixteen years from the first of Alexander Severus, the 
most ancient work of this nature known, was published by Gruter, and with 
notes by Joseph Scaliger, and the Jesuit Boucher or Bucherius. We have 
extant several fragments of the comments of St. Hippolytus on the holy 
scriptures, and his homily on the Theophania or Epiphany, in which he 
speaks chiefly of the baptism of Christ, and of the wonderful effects of the 


sacrament of baptism. His treatise on the fast of Saturday; another, Whether 
a Christian ought to receive the holy communion every day? his Hymns on 
the holy scriptures, his books On the origin of good and evil, and against 
Marcion, and his book Against heresies, with several other works, are lost. 
In this last he gives an account of thirty-two heresies from the sect of the 
Dositheans among the Jews, akin to the Sadducees, down to that of Noétus, 
who confounded the persons in the Trinity, and broached his heresy at 
Smyrna in 245. of this last work of St. Hippolytus Photius writes, 
“Hippolytus says that these thirty-two heresies have been confuted by St. 
Ireneus, and that he has collected in this little book the reasonings and 
arguments of that father. His discourse is clear and serious, and he says 
nothing but what is to the purpose, though he has not all the beauties of the 
Attic style.” 

In the year 1551 was dug up, near the church of St. Laurence without the 
walls of Rome, on the road to Tivoli (where there was in all probability a 
chapel erected in honor of St. Hippolytus), an old statue of marble, 
representing St. Hippolytus sitting in a chair, on the sides of which are 
inscribed his two Greek cycles, for eight years each; on the right side is the 
cycle of the several fourteenth days of the moons, and on the left that for 
the Sundays. On the side of this cycle is engraved a catalogue of St. 
Hippolytus’s works. This statue is now in the Vatican library. This ancient 
father’s book on Antichrist, mentioned by Eusebius, St. Jerom, and others, 
was discovered and published in 1661, and is manifestly the same work of 
which Photius speaks. He points out from Daniel and other prophets the 
marks of Antichrist, who is to appear before the end of the world.2222 St. 
Jerom222! calls St. Hippolytus “a most holy and eloquent man.” St. 
Chrysostom and others give him the honorable epithets of “a source of 
light, a faithful witness, a most holy doctor, and a man full of sweetness and 
charity.” Theodoret ranks him with St. Ireneus, and calls them “spiritual 
fountains in the church.”2222 St. Jerom and other ancients style him bishop 
and martyr. Some Martyrologies place his death in the reign of Alexander, 
who died in 235; but though he flourished in his days, according to 
Eusebius and St. Jerom, yet St. Gregory of Tours and others quoted by Du 
Cange and Schelstrate, say he received his crown in the persecution of 
Decius in 251. Ruinart and Berti prefer this opinion; for the heresy of 


Noétus first made its appearance about the year 245, and St. Hippolytus 
brought down his chronicle to the year 234, the thirteenth of Alexander. The 
Martyrologies of the eighth age say that he was bishop of Porto, which was 
the harbor of the city of Rome on the mouth of the Tiber, sixteen miles from 
Rome, and two from Ostia, on the opposite side of the river; though both 
these cities have been long since destroyed, yet the titular bishoprics subsist 
among the six suffragans of Rome. Le Moyne conjectures this to have been 
a mistake of Porto for Aden, formerly called Portus Romanus, in Arabia, 
because it was frequented by the Romans who came into those parts, as the 
port of the Persian merchants was on the opposite gulf, as Philostorgius 
informs us; but it nowhere appears that Aden, or the Roman port in Africa, 
ever was a bishop’s see. Nor does it occur in any ancient list. See 
Commanville’s accurate Tables, p. 282. Those of Mireus and Charles a S. 
Paulo, in Georg. Saera, p. 295; and the conjecture of Le Moyne seems more 
ingenious than solid. It is therefore uncertain of what see he was bishop, 
which neither Eusebius nor St. Jerom could learn, though Gelasius seems to 
place it under the metropolitan of Bosra in Arabia, as F. Cuper proves. That 
he flourished in the East is clear, otherwise Origen could not have been his 
scholar; but he passed some time in the West; for his cycles are calculated 
after the manner of the Latins, not after that of the Alexandrians and other 
Orientals. He must have been a disciple of St. Ireneeus at Lyons, and 
probably after his martyrdom returned into the East, taught, and was made 
bishop there; but the testimonies of ancient Martyrologies of the eighth 
century, the tradition of the church of Porto, and the statue of this saint 
found at Rome, seem to prove that he came from Arabia into Italy, or 
received a glorious crown of martyrdom probably in that country. Several 
Oriental calendars say the manner of his martyrdom was drowning. 
Baronius tells us that at his time a well was shown at Porto in which he was 
said to have been drowned, and near it a church which bore his name, 
which had formerly been most famous, but was then decaying; it is now in 
ruins. It appears from Anastasius the Librarian, in the life of Leo III., that 
this pope gave rich garments to cover the martyr’s body in this church. 
This, however, may have been some other martyr of the same name; for 
there are several; and the statue proves only that there might have been a 
chapel or altar erected there in honor of this illustrious bishop and martyr. 
So that we dare not positively conclude either that he is the martyr 


Hippolytus of Porto, or that Italy was the theatre of his martyrdom, though 
this seems probable. 

The writings of St. Hippolytus show how careful the primitive Christians 
were to have the divine judgment constantly before their eyes, which St. 
John Climacus describes to be the character of the true servant of God.2222 
By this means they maintained themselves always in fear and compunction; 
solicitous, watchful, and timorous in all their actions. By this they were 
animated to despise a false and transitory world, and to suffer with joy all 
torments, and every barbarous kind of death rather than to consent to sin; 
especially in time of temptation this consideration was their shield and 
fence, according to the rule which St. Basil, the great master of a spiritual 
life, lays down:22%4 “If ever you are tempted to sin, call to mind the terrible 
tribunal of God, at which all men must appear.” The Greeks and A‘thiopians 
honor St. Hippolytus the bishop on the 29th of our January, the Latins on 
the 22d or 23d of August. 


St. Symphorian, M. 


He was son of Faustus, of a noble Christian family, and suffered at Autun in 
Gaul, soon after the martyrs of Lyons, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He 
had been baptized by St. Benignus, was well instructed in polite literature 
and in his faith, was then in the bloom of life, and remarkable for his 
modesty, prudence, charity and the innocence of his manners. The city of 
Autun was one of the most ancient and famous of all Gaul; but at that time 
the most superstitious, and particularly addicted to the worship of Cybele, 
Apollo, and Diana. On a certain day of the year, the statue of Cybele was 
with great pomp carried through the streets in a chariot richly adorned. 
Symphorian, because he had not on that occasion adored it, was seized by 
the mob, and carried before Heraclius, a man of consular dignity, and 
governor of the province, who happened to be then at Autun, very busy in 
calling the Christians to an account. Heraclius, being seated on his tribunal, 
asked him why he refused to adore the image of the mother of the gods. He 
answered, because he was a Christian, and adored the true God who 
reigneth in heaven. The judge then inquired of the officers whether he was a 
citizen of the place. One of them answered: “He is of this place, and of a 
noble family.” The judge said to Symphorian: “You flatter yourself on 
account of your birth, and are perhaps unacquainted with the emperor’s 
orders.” He then ordered him to be bound, and said to him: “What say you 
to this, Symphorian?” The martyr continuing to express his abhorrence of 
the idol, Heraclius commanded him to be cruelly beaten with clubs, and 
sent him to prison. Two days after, he was brought out of his dark dungeon, 
and presented before the tribunal. Heraclius courted him by proffers of 
preferment, saying: “It would be much better for you to serve the immortal 
gods, and to receive a gratuity from the public treasury, with an honorable 
military office. If you have a mind, I will cause the altars to be adorned with 
flowers, that you may offer to the gods the incense which is due to them.” 
Symphorian testified by his answer, that he despised the offers that were 


made him, and abhorred the cruel and extravagant superstitions that were 
made use of in the worship of Cybele. At length the judge condemned him 
to die by the sword. He heard the sentence with joy. As he was carried out 
of the town to execution, his mother, standing on the walls of the city, to see 
him pass by, cried out to him: “My son, my son Symphorian, remember the 
living God, and be of good courage. Raise your heart to heaven, and 
consider him that reigneth there. Fear not death which leads to certain life.” 
He suffered about the year 178. Some religious persons carried away his 
body privately, and buried it in a cave, near a fountain, without the common 
field. His tomb became famous for miracles, and in the middle of the fifth 
century Euphronius, a priest, afterward bishop of Autun, built over it a 
church in his honor. See his authentic Acts in Ruinart, p. 70; and Saint 
Gregory of Tours, Hist.1. 2, c. 15, andl. De Gloria Mart.; also Tillemont, t. 
A; Ceillier, t. 2. p. 99. 


St. Timothy, M. 


This holy man went from Antioch to Rome; and having preached there 
about a year, was beheaded by order of the tyrant Maxentius, son of 
Maximian Herculeus, in 311. The Roman Martyrology and Breviary join 
his name with those of the two foregoing martyrs. See Tillemont; Baillet. 
&c. 


St. Andrew Deacon, C. 


He was a Scottish or Irish gentleman, who in youth attended St. Donatus his 
countryman into Tuscany, that they might serve God unknown in holy 
retirement. Saint Donatus was chosen bishop of Fiesoli in Tuscany; and he 
ordained St. Andrew deacon; in which ministry he served that church in 
eminent sanctity. He died about the year 880, is honored with singular 
devotion in that country, and is named in several Martyrologies. See his life 
with Cuper’s comments in the Bollandists on the 22d of August, p. 539; 
also Colgan, Act SS. Hib. p. 237. 


St. Philibert 


FIRST ABBOT OF JUMIEGES AND NERMOUTIER 


He was born in the territory of Eaulse in Gascony, which was then an 
archiepiscopal see, but since removed to Auch. His father, Philibald, having 
received holy orders, was made bishop of Vic-jour (in Latin Vicus Julius) 
which see was a short time after translated to Aire. The young Philibert was 
educated under the eyes of his father, who sent him to the court of Clotaire 
II. where the example and instructions of St. Ouen made so deep an 
impression on him, that, disgusted with the world, he, at the age of twenty 
years, took the habit in the abbey of Rebais in the diocess of Meaux, 
founded by St. Ouen. Here his eminent virtues procured him to be 
appointed successor to Saint Aile in the government of this house, but he 
left it on finding some of the monks refractory. After having visited the 
most celebrated houses which professed the rule of Saint Columban, he 
retired into Neustria, now called Normandy. Clovis I. and queen Matilda 
gave him ground in the forest of Jumieges, where he founded the monastery 
which bears his name, not far from that of Fontenelle, of which St. 
Vandrille was superior. He inured his subjects to hard labor, obliging them 
to remove the rocks and drain the morasses which covered the country;2222 
and the community of Jumieges increased in a short time to such a degree, 
that it consisted of nine hundred monks. He also built a monastery for 
women at Pavilly,222° on a piece of ground given him by Amalbert, lord of 
that district, whose daughter Aurea took the veil there. St. Philibert having 
some business at the court in 674, boldly reproached Ebroin, mayor of the 
palace, for his many acts of injustice. This brought on him the vengeance of 
that cruel minister, who persecuted him so violently that he was obliged to 
quit Jumieges. The saint then retired to Poitiers, and afterward to the little 
island of Hero, on the coast of Poitou, where he founded a monastery, 
formerly called Hermoutier, now Nermoutier or Noirmoutier. He likewise 
founded the priory of Quinzay, near Poitiers, the government of which he 


gave to St. Aicard, whom he afterward made abbot of Jumieges. He shut 
himself up at Hermoutier, where he died in 684. He is mentioned on the 
20th and 22d of August in the Martyrologies of the ninth age. In the 
Norman incursions the monks of Hermoutier translated his relics to the 
monastery of Tournus in the diocess of Macon; which house, together with 
other possessions, was the gift of Charles the Bald. It was afterward 
changed into an abbey, which became very famous; but was secularized by 
Urban VIII. in 1627, and is now a collegiate church. It retains however the 
title of abbey, and is held in commendam. See the life of St. Philibert in 
Mabillon, sec. 2 Bened.; Chifflet, Hist. de |’Abb. et l’Egl. de Tournus; and 
Juenin, Nouv. Hist. de l’Abb. de S. Philibert, et Ville de Tournus, Dijon, 
1733, in 4to. 


August 23 


St. Philip Beniti, C. 


From the Annals of the Order of Servites, compiled by Giani, with the notes 
of Garbi, printed at Lucca in 1719, in two vols. fol.; and the notes of F. 
Cuper the Bollandist, Augusti t. 4, p. 654. Also from Paulus Florentinus, in 
his Dialogues De Origine Servorum B. Marie V. published in the Delicie 
Eruditorum, Rome, 1754, t. 10; and Chronicon Rerum Ordinis Servorum B. 
M. V. a Fr. Mich. Florentino. Florentia, 1567. 4to. 


A. D. 1285. 


St. Philip Beniti or Benizi, the principal ornament and propagator of the 
religious Order of the Servites in Italy, was descended of the noble family 
of Benizi in Florence, and a native of that city. His virtuous parents were 
well persuaded that the right or wrong state of human nature depends as 
necessarily upon the education of children, as that of a plant upon proper 
culture; and that the whole of this art consists, not only in strengthening the 
body by suitable exercise, and opening and improving the faculties of the 
mind by proper studies, but above all by forming in youth strong and lasting 
habits, and inspiring them with the most noble sentiments of all virtues. 
Through their care, assisted by a special grace, Philip preserved his soul 
untainted by vice and the world, and daily advanced in the fear of God. 
Having gone through the studies of humanity in his own country, he was 
sent to Paris to apply himself to the study of medicine,22%4 in which charity 
was his motive; and Galen, though a heathen, was a strong spur to him in 
raising his heart continually from the contemplation of nature to the 
adoration and praise of its great Author. From Paris he removed to Padua, 
where he pursued the same studies, and took the degree of doctor, which 
then was the same in that faculty as in Arts.22°8 After his return to Florence 
he took some time to deliberate with himself what course to steer, earnestly 
begging God to direct him into the path in which he should most perfectly 
fulfil his divine will. 


The religious Order of Servites, or servants of God, under the special 
patronage of the Blessed Virgin, had been instituted in that country fifteen 
years before. Seven very rich merchants of Florence had laid the foundation 
of this institute, having by mutual agreement retired to Monte Senario, six 
miles from that city. They lived there in little cells, something like the 
hermits of Camaldoli, possessing nothing but in common, and professing 
obedience to Bonfilio Monaldi, whom they chose superior. The austerities 
which they practised were exceeding great, and they lived in a great 
measure on alms. Bonfilio Monaldi, the first superior of this fervent 
company, at the request of certain pious persons, founded a small convent 
near one of the gates of Florence, with a chapel under the title of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. St. Philip happening to hear mass in 
this chapel on Thursday in Easter week, was strongly affected with the 
words of the Holy Ghost to the deacon Philip, which were read in the 
epistle of that day,2222 Draw near, and join thyself to the chariot. His name 
being Philip, he applied to himself these words of the Holy Ghost, as an 
invitation to put himself under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin in that 
holy Order. The night following he seemed to himself, in a dream or vision, 
to be in a vast wilderness (representing the world) full of precipices, rocks, 
flint-stones, briers, snares, and venomous serpents, so that he did not see 
how it was possible for him to escape so many dangers. Whilst he was in 
the utmost dread and consternation, he thought he beheld the Blessed Virgin 
seated in a chariot, calling him to this new Order. The next day Philip 
revolved in his mind, that great watchfulness and an extraordinary grace are 
requisite to discover every lurking rock or sand in the course of life in the 
world, and he was persuaded that God called him to this Order, established 
under the patronage of his Mother, as to a place of refuge. Accordingly he 
repaired to the little chapel where he had heard mass, and was admitted by 
F. Bonfilio to the habit, in quality of lay-brother, that state being more 
agreeable to his humility. He made his religious vows on the 8th of 
September in 1233, and was sent by his superior to Monte Senario, there to 
work at every kind of hard country labor. The saint cheerfully applied 
himself to it in a perfect spirit of penance, but accompanied his work with 
constant recollection and fervent prayer; and all his spare hours he devoted 
to this holy exercise in a little cave behind the church, where, inebriated 


with heavenly delights, and in ecstasies of divine love, he often forgot the 
care which he owed to his body. He most industriously concealed his 
learning and talents, till they were at length discovered; in the meantime 
those who conversed with him admired the heavenly prudence and light 
with which he spoke on spiritual things. He was charged with the care of a 
new convent that was founded at Sienna, where he undesignedly displayed 
his abilities in a discourse on certain controverted points, in presence of two 
learned Dominicans and others, to the great astonishment of those that 
heard him. The superiors of his Order were hereupon engaged by others to 
draw this bright light from under the bushel, and to place it on the 
candlestick. Having therefore obtained a dispensation of his Holiness, they 
took care to have him promoted to holy orders, though nothing but their 
absolute command could extort the humble saint’s consent to such a step. 
He was soon after made definitor, then assistant to the general; and, in 
1267, the fifth general of his Order. 

Upon the death of Clement IV., the cardinals assembled at Viterbo began 
to cast their eyes on him to raise him to the apostolic chair. Having 
intelligence of this design, in the greatest alarm, he retired into the 
mountains with only one religious companion, and lay concealed there till 
Gregory X. was chosen. He rejoiced to find in this retreat an opportunity of 
redoubling the macerations of his body, and giving himself up to the sweet 
exercise of heavenly contemplation. All this time he lived chiefly on dry 
herbs, and drank at a fountain, since esteemed miraculous, and called St. 
Philip’s bath, situate on a mountain named Montagnate. He returned from 
the desert glowing with holy zeal, to kindle in the hearts of Christians the 
fire of divine love. After preaching in many parts of Italy, he appointed a 
vicar-general there to govern his Order, and with two religious companions 
undertook an extensive mission, preaching with great fruit at Avignon, 
Toulouse, Paris, and in other great cities in France; also in Flanders, 
Friesland, Saxony, and Higher Germany. After two years’ absence he came 
back to hold the general chapter of his Order at Borgo in 1274, in which he 
used all his endeavors to be released from the burden of the generalship; but 
was so far from being heard that he was confirmed in that dignity for life. 
Indeed no one was more worthy of it than he who most sincerely judged 
himself to be, of all persons living, the most unworthy. In the same year he 
repaired to the second general council of Lyons, from which he obtained the 


confirmation of his Order, pope Gregory X. presiding there in person. The 
saint announced the word of God wherever he came, and had an 
extraordinary talent in converting sinners, and in reconciling those that were 
at variance. Italy was at that time horribly divided by intestine discords and 
hereditary factions, particularly those of the Guelphs and Gibellins.222 
Holy men often sought to apply remedies to these quarrels, which had a 
happy effect upon some; but in many, these discords, like a wound ill cured, 
broke out again with worse symptoms than ever. St. Philip wonderfully 
pacified the factions when they were ready to tear each other to pieces at 
Pistoia, and in many other places. He succeeded at length also at Forli, but 
not without first exposing himself to many dangers. The seditious insulted 
and beat him in every part of the city; but his invincible patience at length 
disarmed their fury and vanquished them. St. Peregrinus Latiozi, who was 
their ringleader, and had himself struck the saint, was so powerfully moved 
by the example of his meekness and sanctity, that he threw himself at his 
feet, and with many tears begged his pardon and prayers. Being become a 
perfect model of penitents, he was received by him into the Order of 
Servites at Sienna, and continued his penance in sackcloth and ashes to his 
happy death in the eightieth year of his age. So evident were his miracles 
and other tokens of his heroic sanctity and perseverance, that he was 
canonized by Benedict XIII., in 1726. 

St. Philip made the sanctification of his religious brethren the primary 
object of his zeal, as it was the first part of his charge.222! Nor was he a 
stranger to the maxim which the zealous reformer of La Trappe so 
strenuously inculcated,222 that a religious community in which regular 
discipline is enervated, and those who profess the Order are strangers to its 
true spirit, is not a harbor or place of refuge, but a shipwreck of souls. 
Scarce could a saint be able to resist such a torrent of example, or the 
poison of such an air, in which, as in a pest-house, every one is confined. 
Though gross crimes of the world are shut out, the want of the religious 
spirit, and a neglect of the particular duties of that heroic state, are enough 
to damn souls. To preserve his family from so fatal a misfortune, our saint 
never ceased to watch and pray. Judging at length by the decay of his health 
that the end of his life drew near, he set out to make the visitation of the 
convents of his Order at Florence, Sienna, Perugia, and other places. 


Arriving at Todi, he went straight to the altar of our Lady, and falling 
prostrate on the ground, prayed with great fervor, and said, This is the place 
of my rest for ever. The day following he made a moving sermon on the 
glory of the blessed. His disorder manifested itself by a sharp fever on the 
feast of the Assumption of the Mother of God. The time of his sickness he 
employed in admirable sentiments of compunction; and on the octave day, 
falling into his agony, he called for his book, by which word he usually 
meant his crucifix, and devoutly contemplating it, calmly expired. To give 
place to the octave of the Assumption, his feast is kept on the following 
day, the twenty-third of the month. He was canonized by Clement X., in 
1671; but the bull was only published by Benedict XIII., in 1724. 

In the lives of the saints we see the happiness of a rooted virtue, which, 
by repeated fervent exercises, is formed into strong and lasting habits of 
temperance, meekness, humility, charity, and holy zeal. Such a virtue is 
never warped by selfish views; it never belies, or is inconsistent with itself; 
it vanquishes all enemies, discovers their snares, triumphs over their 
assaults, and is faithful to the end. If ours is not such, we have reason to fear 
it is false, and unworthy of a crown. 


St.s Claudius, Asterius, Neon, Domnina, and Theonilla, MM. 


Though the emperors Dioclesian and Maximian were, for a great part of 
their reign, favorable to the Christians, and passed no edicts against them 
till the latter end, yet several martyrs suffered in the beginning of their 
reign, especially at Rome, and in Gaul and Britain, and some also in the 
East. This was owing to particular occasions, or to the humor of certain 
governors of provinces, who acted by virtue of former laws which had 
never been repealed. In this manner the above-mentioned five martyrs were 
crowned in Cilicia. Claudius, Asterius, and Neon were three brothers, who 
were impeached as Christians before the magistrates of the city Aigea, in 
which they dwelt, by their mother-in-law, whose principal view was to 
possess herself of their estate. About the same time two pious women 
named Domnina and Theonilla with a little child (perhaps Domnina’s) were 
likewise, on account of their faith, thrown into prison by the same 
magistrate, and brought to their trial before the proconsul of Cilicia, whose 
name was Lysias. Their Acts are extant entire, as they were copied from the 
proconsular register. 

The proconsul visiting his province arrived at Aigea, a seaport, and a free 
town of Cilicia, forty-six miles south-east from Tarsus; and being there 
seated on his tribunal said: “Let them bring before me the Christians whom 
the officers have delivered to the city magistrate.” Euthalius the jailer said: 
“The magistrate of this city having, pursuant to your orders, made the 
strictest inquiry after the Christians, has apprehended six of this profession; 
three young men, all brothers, two women, and a small child. One of them 
is here before you.” Lysias said to him: “Well; what is your name?” He 
answered, “Claudius.” “Be not such a madman,” said Lysias, “as to throw 
thyself away in thy youthful days; but sacrifice to the gods, the only way to 
escape the torments prepared for thee in case of refusal.” Claudius. “My 
God requires no such sacrifices; he rather delights in alms-deeds and 
holiness of life. Your gods are unclean demons, who are pleased with such 


sacrifices, whilst they are preparing eternal punishments for those who offer 
them.” Lysias. “Let him be bound in order to be beaten with rods; there is 
no other way of bringing him to reason.” Claudius. “Though you should 
inflict upon me the most cruel torments, you will not move or hurt me.” 
Lysias. “The emperors have commanded that the Christians sacrifice to the 
gods; that they who refuse to do it be punished, but that honors and rewards 
be bestowed on such as obey.” Claudius. “Their rewards are temporary and 
short-lived; whereas the confession of Jesus Christ has everlasting glory for 
its recompense.” Then the proconsul commanded him to be put upon the 
rack; fire to be applied to his feet, and little slices of flesh to be cut off his 
heels, and presented to him. The martyr said: “Neither your fire nor all your 
other torments can hurt those who fear God. All this conduces to bring them 
to eternal life.” Lysias ordered his flesh to be torn with iron hooks; then his 
sides to be rubbed with broken potsherds, and burning torches to be applied 
to them. Claudius said: “I esteem it a great benefit to suffer for God, and the 
greatest riches to die for Jesus Christ.” Lysias. “Take him hence, carry him 
back to prison, and bring another.” Euthalius, the keeper of the prison, said: 
“According to your orders, my lord, we have brought hither Asterius the 
second brother.” Lysias said to him: “Take my advice, and sacrifice to the 
gods; you have before your eyes the torments that are prepared for those 
that refuse.” Asterius. “There is one God who dwelleth in the heavens, and 
in the greatness of his power regardeth the lowest things. Him my parents 
have taught me to love and adore. I know not those that you worship, and 
call gods.” Lysias then ordered him to be laid on the rack, saying: “Squeeze 
his sides, tear them with iron hooks, and bid him comply instantly, and 
sacrifice to the gods.” Asterius replied: “I am his brother whom you just 
now interrogated. Our sentiments are the same, and we make the same 
confession. My body is in your power; but my soul is out of your reach.” 
Lysias said: “Bring the iron pincers and pulleys, bind his feet, squeeze and 
torture him, that he may perceive I can inflict torments.” After this he said: 
“Put live coals under his feet; and lash him on the back and belly with 
whips of leather thongs.” The martyr replied: “The only favor I desire of 
you is, that you suffer no part of my body to be exempt from torment.” 
Lysias said: “Take him hence, and put him with the rest, and bring the 
third.” 


When Neon was brought, Lysias called him son, and treated him with 
mildness, exhorting him to sacrifice to the gods that he might escape 
torments. Neon answered that his gods had no power if they were not able 
to defend themselves without having recourse to his authority. Lysias said: 
“Strike him on the neck, and bid him not blaspheme the gods.” Neon 
replied: “You think I blaspheme when I speak the truth.” Lysias said: 
“Stretch him by the feet upon the rack; put burning coals upon him, and 
scourge his back with thongs.” While this was executing, Neon said: “I will 
do what is profitable for my soul, and no man shall ever make me change 
this resolution.” Lysias then dictated this sentence: “Euthalius the keeper, 
and Archelaus the executioner, shall take care that these three brothers be 
crucified without the town, that the birds of the air may devour their 
bodies.” 

Then Euthalius presented Domnina, whereupon Lysias said to her: “You 
see, woman, the fire and torments which are preparing for you; if you 
would avoid them, draw near and sacrifice.” Domnina replied: “I shall not 
do it, lest I fall into eternal fire, and perpetual torments. I worship God and 
his Son Jesus Christ, who hath made heaven and earth, and all that is 
therein.” Lysias said: “Take off her garments, lay her at her length, and 
scourge her with rods.” After this was done, Archelaus, the executioner, 
said to Lysias: “May it please you, Domnina is just expired.” Lysias said: 
“Throw her body into the midst of the river.” Euthalius said “Here, my lord, 
is Theonilla.” Lysias said to her: “You have seen the flames and torments 
with which the others have been punished. Honor the gods and sacrifice.” 
Theonilla replied. “I dread eternal torments, which will destroy both body 
and soul.” Lysias said: “Buffet her, lay her flat, and bind her, and torment 
her with the utmost violence.” Theonilla said: “Are you not ashamed to 
inflict such punishments on a woman that is free and a stranger too? You 
know it to be true, and God sees what you do.” Lysias said: “Hang her up 
by the hair of the head, and strike her on the face.” Theonilla said: “Is it not 
enough that you have stripped me naked? It is not me only that you have 
injured, but your mother and your wife are also put to confusion in my 
person.” Lysias said: “Are you a married woman, or are you a widow?” 
Theonilla replied: “I have been a widow these three and twenty years. It is 
for the love of God that I have continued in this state, accustoming myself 
to fasting, watching, and prayer, ever since I have forsaken your unclean 


idols.” Lysias said: “Shave her head, that she may undergo greater 
confusion. Gird her about with thorns: extend her body, and tie it to four 
stakes; scourge her with thongs, not only upon the back, but over all her 
body; lay live coals upon her belly, and so let her die.” Euthalius the gaoler 
and Archelaus the executioner said: “My lord, she is now dead.” Then said 
Lysias to them: “Sew her body up in a sack; tie it fast, and throw it into the 
water.” Euthalius and Archelaus said: “We have executed your orders 
relating to the bodies of the Christians.” The persecutors took these 
precautions with regard to their dead bodies, that the Christians might not 
get possession of their relics. These holy martyrs suffered at Aigea in the 
consulate of Dioclesian and Aristobulus, on the tenth of the calends of 
September, that is, on the 23d of August, in the year of our Lord 285, Lysias 
being proconsul of Cilicia, by whose command SS. Cosmas and Damian, 
brothers and physicians, and a great number of other martyrs suffered. See 
the genuine proconsular Acts of SS. Claudius, Asterius, &c., in Baronius, 
Surius, and Ruinart. 


St. Apollinaris Sidonius, C. 


BISHOP OF CLERMONT 


Caius Solius Apollinaris Sidonius was born at Lyons about the year 431, 
and was of one of the most noble families in Gaul, where his father and 
grandfather, both named Apollinaris, had command successively in quality 
of prefects of the pretorium. He was educated in arts and learning under the 
best masters, and was one of the most celebrated orators and poets of the 
age in which he lived. From his epistles it is manifest that he was always 
religious, pious, humble, affable, extremely affectionate, beneficent, and 
compassionate, and no lover of the world, even whilst he lived in it; for 
some time he had a command in the imperial army; and he married 
Papianilla, by whom he had a son called Apollinaris, and two daughters. 
Papianilla was daughter of Avitus, who, after having been thrice prefect of 
the pretorium in Gaul, was raised to the imperial throne at Rome in 455; 
but being obliged to quit the purple after a reign of ten months, died on the 
road to Auvergne. Majorian his successor prosecuted his relations, and, 
coming to Lyons, caused Sidonius to be apprehended; but admiring the 
constancy with which he bore his disgrace, and becoming acquainted with 
his extraordinary qualifications and virtue, restored his estates to him, and 
created him count. Majorian was a good soldier, and began to curb the 
barbarians who laid waste the fairest provinces of the empire, but was slain 
in 461, by Ricimer the Goth, his own general, who placed the diadem upon 
the head of Severus. Upon this revolution Sidonius left the court, and led a 
retired life in Auvergne, where he protected his province from the Goths, 
and divided his time between studies and the exercises of piety. Severus 
was poisoned by Ricimer after a reign of four years, and Anthemius chosen 
emperor in 467, who immediately called Sidonius again to Rome, and 
created him prince of the senate, patrician, and prefect of the city. His piety 
and devotion suffered no prejudice in his elevation, and amidst the 
distraction of his secular employments, in which he made use of his 


authority only to promote the divine honor, and to render himself the 
servant of others in studying to advance every one’s happiness and comfort. 

God soon called him from these secular dignities to the government of 
his church. The bishopric of Avernum, since called Clermont, in Auvergne, 
falling vacant in 471, the people of that extensive diocess, and the bishops 
of the whole country, who had long regretted his absence whilst he was 
detained in the capital of the world, unanimously demanded that he should 
be restored to them in order to fill the episcopal chair. Sidonius was then a 
layman and his wife was yet living; he therefore urged the authority of 
canon against such an election, and opposed it with all his might, till fearing 
at length to resist the will of heaven, he acquiesced, it having been 
customary on extraordinary occasions to dispense with the canons which 
forbid laymen to be chosen bishops. He therefore and his wife agreed to a 
perpetual separation; and from that moment he renounced poesy, which till 
then had been his delight, to apply himself only to those studies which were 
most agreeable to his ministry. He was no stranger to them whilst a layman, 
and he soon became an oracle whom other bishops consulted in their 
difficulties, though he was always reserved and unwilling to decide them, 
and usually referred them to others, alleging that he was not capable of 
acting the part of a doctor among his brethren, whose direction and science 
he stood himself infinitely in need of. St. Lupus, bishop of Troyes, who had 
loved and honored him whilst he was yet wandering in the dry deserts of 
the world, found his affection for him redoubled when he beheld him 
become a guide of souls in the paths of religion and virtue. Upon his 
promotion to the episcopal dignity, he wrote him an excellent letter of 
congratulation and advice, in which, among other things, he told him;2222 
“Tt is no longer by pomp and an equipage that you are to keep up your rank, 
but by the most profound humility of heart. You are placed above others, 
but must consider yourself as below the meanest and last in your flock. Be 
ready to kiss the feet of those who formerly you would not have thought 
worthy to sit under your feet. You must render yourself the servant of all.” 
This Sidonius made the rule of his conduct. He kept always a very frugal 
table, fasted every second day, watched much, and though of a tender 
constitution, often seemed to carry his penitential austerities to excess. He 
was frequently in want of necessaries, because he had given all away to the 


poor. His love and compassion for them, even whilst he lived in the world, 
were such, that he sometimes had sold all his plate for their relief; which 
having been done without the knowledge of his wife, she afterward 
redeemed it. 

After he was bishop he looked upon it as his principal duty to provide for 
the instruction, comfort, and assistance of the poor. In the time of a great 
famine he maintained, at his own charge, with the charitable succors which 
Ecdicius, his wife’s brother, put into his hands, more than four thousand 
Burgundians and other strangers, who had been driven from their own 
country by misery and necessity; and when the scarcity was over he 
furnished them with carriages, and sent them to their respective houses. St. 
Sidonius made frequent visitations of his diocess, and performed every 
office of his ministry with all the care and prudence possible. The 
reputation of his wisdom was so great that, being summoned to Bourges, 
when that see, which was his metropolitan church, was vacant in 472, all 
the prelates there assembled, with one consent, referred the election of a 
bishop to him, and he nominated Simplicius, a holy pastor.224 He says that 
a bishop ought to do by humility what a monk and a penitent are obliged to 
do by their profession. He gives us the following account of Maximus, 
archbishop of Toulouse, whom he had before known a very rich man in the 
world: that he found him in his new spiritual dignity wholly changed; his 
clothing, countenance, and discourse savored of nothing but modesty and 
piety; he had short hair, and a long beard; his household stuff was plain; he 
had nothing but wooden benches, stuff curtains, a bed without feathers, and 
a table without a carpet; and the food of his family consisted of pulse more 
than flesh.22°5 He testifies that the annual festivals of saints were kept with 
great solemnity; that on them the people flocked to the church in throngs 
before day; that they lighted up a great many tapers; that the monks and 
clergy sung the vigils or matins in two choirs, and that they celebrated mass 
about noon.222 

The city of Clermont being besieged, in 575, by Alaric, king of the 
Visigoths, who then reigned in the southern provinces of France, the 
zealous bishop encouraged the people to stand upon their defence, by which 
he exposed himself to the rage of the conquerors after they were masters of 
the place. He entreated the Arian king to grant several articles in favor of 


the Catholics, which the barbarian was so far from allowing, that he sent the 
holy prelate prisoner to Liviane, a castle near Carcassonne, where he 
suffered much. However, Alaric some time after restored him to his see, and 
he continued to be the comfort and support of the distressed Catholics in 
that country. He was again expelled by two factious wicked priests, but 
some time after recovered the government of his church, and died in peace 
in the year 482, on the 21st of August. His festival was kept soon after his 
death with solemnity at Clermont, where his memory is in great veneration. 
His body lay first in the old church of St. Saturninus, but was afterward 
translated into that of St. Genesius. See his works;24 St. Gregory of Tours, 
Hist. Fr.1. 11, c. 22, 24; and the life of the saint by Savaron and F. Sirmond; 
also Fleury,1. 29, n. 36; Ceillier, t. 15; Rivet, Hist. Lit. t. 2, p. 550; Gall 
Chr., Nov. t. 2, p. 231. 


St. Theonas, Archbishop of Alexandria, C. 


He succeeded St. Maximus in that patriarchal chair in 282, and held it 
almost entirely nineteen years, being himself, by the shining light of his 
sanctity and learning, the greatest ornament of that church at a time when it 
was in both respects most flourishing. St. Pierius was then priest and 
catechist in that church, and supported the high reputation of its school, so 
as to be styled himself the young Origen. Among the many works which 
Pierius left, nothing but some few fragments have reached us. Photius tells 
us that in a book which he wrote upon St. Luke’s gospel, he proved that the 
disrespect which is shown to images, falls back upon that which they 
represent. St. Theonas himself wrote a useful letter of instruction, how the 
Christians who lived in the emperor’s court, ought to behave; it was 
addressed to Lucian, first chamberlain to the emperor Dioclesian. St. 
Theonas died in 300, and was succeeded by St. Peter. St. Alexander built in 
that city church dedicated to God, under the patronage of St. Theonas. See 
St. Jerom; Eusebius; Cave, Hist. Liter. p. 172; Ceillier, t. 3; Du Pin Bibl. p. 
156. 


St. Eugenius, Bishop in Ireland 


The first establishment of the see of Derry2228 was at a place called 
Ardfrath, on the river Derg,22 of which this saint was the first bishop. He 
was an excellent and assiduous preacher, and is said to have been of the 
royal blood of the kings of Leinster. He died on this day in 618, and was 
buried in his own church-yard, over whose sepulchre a chapel was 
afterward built. Other writers place his death in 570. See Usher, Ind. Chron. 
ad an. 570; and Ware’s bishops, p. 286. 


St. Justinian, Hermit, M. 


Was a young nobleman of Lesser Britain, in Gaul, who, passing into Wales, 
led an eremetical life in the little island Lemeneia, now called Birdsey, near 
Menevia. He was murdered by servants. St. David, who honored him living, 
translated his body to Menevia after his death, where it was kept with great 
veneration. His death happened about the year 529. See our English 
Hagiographers, and Cuper the Bollandist, p. 633. 


August 24 


St. Bartholomew, Apostle 


The name here given to this apostle is not his proper, but patronymical 
name; and imports the son of Tholomew or Tolmai, like Barjona and Bar 
timeus. Rupertus, Jansenius, and several other learned interpreters of the 
holy scripture, take this apostle to Lave been the same person with 
Nathaniel, a native of Cana in Galilee, a doctor in the Jewish law, and one 
of the seventy-two disciples of Christ, to whom he was conducted by St. 
Philip, and whose innocence and simplicity of heart deserved to be 
celebrated with the highest eulogium by the divine mouth of our 
Redeemer.2212 Bartholomew Gavant, the learned commentator on the 
Rubrics of the Roman Missal and Breviary, has endeavored, by an express 
dissertation, to prove this conjecture. F. Stilting, the Bollandist, has 
undertaken to confirm this opinion more at large.22!4 For whereas St. John 
never mentions Bartholomew among the apostles, so the other three 
evangelists take no notice of the name of Nathaniel; and they constantly put 
together Philip and Bartholomew, as St. John says Philip and Nathaniel 
came together to Christ. Also Nathaniel is reckoned with other apostles 
when Christ appeared to them at the sea of Galilee after his resurrection;2¥/2 
and if he had not already belonged to that sacred college, why was he not 
propounded a candidate for the apostleship to fill the vacant place of Judas? 

St. Bartholomew was chosen by Christ one of his twelve apostles, when 
he formed that sacred college.2!42 He was with them witness of our Lord’s 
glorious resurrection, and his other principal actions on earth, and was 
instructed in his divine school, and from his sacred mouth. He is mentioned 
among the other disciples who were met together joining in devout prayer 
after Christ’s ascension, and he received the Holy Ghost with the rest. 
Having been prepared by the example and instructions of our Redeemer, 
and by humble and fervent prayer, he was replenished, in the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, with an heroic spirit of humility, mortification, contempt of the 
world, compunction, prayer, holy zeal, and burning charity. Thus armed and 


filled with the eminent spirit of all virtues, twelve apostles converted many 
great nations to Christ, and carried the sound of his name into the remotest 
comers of the earth. How comes it that now a-days the apostolical labors of 
SO many ministers of the divine word produce so little fruit? One great 
reason of this difference is, their neglect to obtain of God a large share in 
the spirit of the apostles. Their success and the influence of their words 
upon the hearts of men depend not upon human prudence, eloquence, and 
abilities; the principal instrument of God’s grace in multiplying the fruit of 
his word in the hearts of men, is the spirit with which it is announced by 
those whom he honors with the ministry. Their sincere disinterestedness, 
humility, and overflowing zeal and charity, give as it were a living voice to 
that divine faith and virtue which they preach; and those who take upon 
them this charge are doubly bound to prepare themselves for it by 
strenuously laboring to obtain of Christ this perfect spirit in the 
sanctification of their own souls, not to profane their holy ministry, and 
destroy the work of God which is committed to their charge. 

St. Bartholomew being eminently qualified by the divine grace to 
discharge the functions of an apostle, carried the gospel through the most 
barbarous countries of the East, penetrating into the remoter Indies, as 
Eusebius224 and other ancient writers testify. By the name of Indies, the 
ancients sometimes mean only Arabia and Persia; but here they speak of 
proper India; for they make mention of the Brachmans of that country, 
famous over the whole world for their pretended skill in philosophy, and in 
the superstitious mysteries of their idolatry. Eusebius relates that St. 
Panteenus, about the beginning of the third century, going into the Indies to 
confute their Brachmans, found there some who still retained the 
knowledge of Christ, and showed him a copy of St. Matthew’s gospel in 
Hebrew, which they assured him that St. Bartholomew had brought into 
those parts when he planted the faith among them. This apostle returned 
again into the north-west parts of Asia; and met St. Philip at Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia. Hence he travelled into Lycaonia, where St. Chrysostom affirms 
that he instructed the people in the Christian faith; but we know not even 
the names of many of the countries to which he preached. We are struck 
with astonishment when we call to mind how many prisons the apostles 
sanctified, how many dangers they braved, how many vast regions they 


travelled over, and how many nations they conquered to Christ; but if we 
admire their courage, zeal, and labors, we have still greater reason to 
wonder and be confounded at our supine sloth and insensibility, who do 
nothing for the enlargement of God’s kingdom in others, or even for the 
sanctification of our own souls. It is not owing to the want of means or of 
strength through the divine grace, but to the want of courage and sincere 
resolution, that we do so little; that we find no opportunities for exercising 
charity towards our neighbor, no time for prayer and recollection of spirit, 
no strength for the practice of fasting and penance. If we examine into the 
truth, we shall find that we blind ourselves by vain pretences, and that sloth, 
tepidity, and indifference have many hindrances, which fervor, resolution, 
industry, and contrivance find ways readily to remove. The apostles, who 
did and suffered so much for God, still sincerely called themselves 
unprofitable servants, made no account of their labors, and were altogether 
taken up with the thoughts of what they owed to God, and how infinitely 
they yet fell short of this. True love exerts itself beyond what seems 
possible, yet counts all it does as nothing. 

St. Bartholomew’s last removal was into Great Armenia, where, 
preaching in a place obstinately addicted to the worship of idols, he was 
crowned with a glorious martyrdom, as St. Gregory of Tours mentions.22!2 
The modern Greek historians say, that he was condemned by the governor 
of Albanopolis to be crucified. Others affirm, that he was flayed alive, 
which might well enough consist with his crucifixion; this double 
punishment being in use, as we learn from Plutarch and Arrian, not only in 
Egypt, but also among the Persians, the next neighbors to these Armenians, 
who might very easily borrow from them this piece of barbarous cruelty. 
Theodorus Lector says, that the emperor Anastasius having built the city of 
Duras in Mesopotamia in 508, caused the relics of St. Bartholomew to be 
removed thither. Saint Gregory of Tours assures us that, before the end of 
the sixth age they were carried to the isle of Lipari near Sicily. Anastasius 
the Librarian informs us22!° that, in 809, they were translated from Lipari to 
Benevento; from whence they were conveyed to Rome in 983, as Baronius 
relates. Ever since that time they lie deposited in a porphyry monument 
under the high altar, in the famous church at St. Bartholomew, in the isle of 
the Tiber, in Rome. An arm of this apostle’s body was sent a present by the 


bishop of Benevento to St. Edward the Confessor, and by him bestowed on 
the cathedral church of Canterbury. Among the many excellent statues 
which adorn the cathedral at Milan, none is more justly admired than one of 
St. Bartholomew flayed alive, representing the muscles, veins, and other 
parts, with an inimitable softness and justness, the work of Chr. Cibo. The 
feast of St. Bartholomew in ancient Martyrologies is marked on the 24th of 
August in the West, but among the Greeks on the 11th of June. 

The characteristical virtue of the apostles was zeal for the divine glory; 
the first property of the love of God. A soldier is always ready to defend the 
honor of his prince, and a son that of his father; and can a Christian say he 
loves God, who is indifferent to his honor? Or can charity towards his 
neighbor be lodged in his breast, if he can see him in danger of perishing, 
and not endeavor, at least by tears and prayers, to avert his misfortune? 
Every faithful servant of God makes the first petition which our Lord 
teaches us in his divine prayer, the object of his perpetual ardent desires and 
tears, that the God of his heart, and of all creatures, may be known, 
perfectly loved, and faithfully served by all; and he never ceases earnestly 
to invite, with the royal prophet, all creatures with their whole strength, and 
with all their powers, to magnify the Lord with him; but then it is the first 
part of his care and prayer that he may himself perfectly attain to this 
happiness of devoting to God all the affections of his soul, and all the 
actions of his life; and it is to him a subject of perpetual tears and 
compunction that he should have ever offended so good a God, and so kind 
a Redeemer. 


The Martyrs of Utica 


CALLED THE WHITE MASS 


In the persecution of Valerian, in the year 258, the proconsul of Africa went 
from Carthage to Utica, and commanded all the Christians who were 
detained in the prisons of that city to be brought before him. St. Austin says 
their number amounted to one hundred and fifty-three. The proconsul had 
ordered a great pit of buming lime to be prepared in a field, and by it an 
altar of idols with salt and hog’s liver placed on it ready for sacrifice. He 
caused his tribunal to be erected near this place in the open air, and he gave 
the prisoners their choice either to be thrown into this pit of burning lime, or 
to offer sacrifice to the idols which were set by it. They unanimously chose 
the first, and were all consumed together in the furnace. Their ashes were 
afterward taken out, and as they made up but one common mass cemented 
with the lime, these martyrs were called The White Mass. See St. Austin, 
Serm. 306, p. 1239, t. 5, and in Ps. 49, n. 9, and in Ps. 144, t. 4, p. 1621; 
also Prudentius, De Cor. Hymn. 13, alias 5, v. 80. 


St. Quen or Audoen, Archbishop of Rouen, C. 


He was otherwise called Dadon, and was son of Autaire, a virtuous French 
nobleman, who was settled in Brie. St. Columban being courteously 
entertained by him, gave his blessing to his two sons, Ouen and Adon, then 
in their infancy. Autaire placed them both, during their youth, in the court 
of king Clotaire II., where they contracted a friendship with St. Eloi, and by 
his example conceived a great contempt for the world, and both resolved to 
devote themselves to the service of God. Adon executed his design some 
time after, and founded, upon an estate which he had near the river Marne, 
the double monastery of Jouarre, then called Jotrum, which he endowed 
with his own estate. It is at present a Benedictine nunnery. St. Ouen was in 
great creoit with king Clotaire II., and with his son and successor Dagobert 
I., who made him keeper of his seal, in quality of his referendary or chan 
cellor; and original acts signed by him by virtue of this office are still 
extant. He obtained of the king a grant of a piece of land situated in the 
forest of Brie, between the greater and lesser Morin; where, in 634, he 
erected a monastery called, from the brook near which it stands, Resbac, at 
present Rebais. By the advice of St. Faro, bishop of Meaux, he sent for St. 
Agil, a disciple of St. Columban, and got him appointed the first abbot by a 
council held at Clichi in 636; but in this he was forced to make use of the 
king’s authority; for the cities of Metz, Langres, and Besancon, had at the 
same time requested St. Agil to be their bishop, and the monks of Luxeu 
desired to have him for their abbot. St. Quen would have retired himself to 
Rebais, there to embrace a monastic life; but king Dagobert and his nobles 
could by no means be induced to give their consent. St. Quen and St. Eloi, 
though yet laymen, were, for their zeal, piety, and learning, considered as 
oracles even of the bishops, and they exceedingly promoted the cause of 
religion and virtue through the whole kingdom. Dagobert dying in 638, 
Clovis II., his son and successor, testified the same esteem for St. Quen, and 
continued him for some time in the office of referendary, by virtue of which 


all the letters and edicts of the king were brought to him, and he put the 
king’s seal upon them, says Aymoinus. At length this prince was prevailed 
upon to give St. Ouen leave to receive the clerical tonsure, and he was 
shortly after elected archbishop of Rouen, in the room of St. Romanus; and 
at the same time his friend St. Eloi was chosen bishop of Noyon and 
Tournay. They took a considerable time to prepare themselves for this 
dignity by retirement, rigorous fasting, and prayer, and received the 
episcopal consecration together at Rheims in 640. 

St. Ouen in this new dignity increased, not his pomp, but his humility 
austerities, and charities. His zeal was indefatigable, and, by his affability 
and patience, he was truly all to all. He exerted his zeal in extirpating 
simony and other abuses, and promoted everywhere the reformation of 
discipline, especially in the third council of Chalons in 644. King Theodoric 
Ill. employed him in many charitable and important commissions, 
especially in pacifying those that were at variance, and in calming seditions. 
The saint having procured a peace between the French in Austrasia and 
Neustria, went to carry the news thereof to king Theodoric at Clichi near 
Paris, where an assembly of prelates and lords was held; and falling there 
sick of a fever, he besought the king that St. Ansbert, abbot of Fontenelle, 
who was the king’s confessor, and whom the clergy and people of Rouen 
desired to have for their pastor, should succeed him. He died at Clichi, in 
great sentiments of holy compunction and joy on the 24th of August, in 
683, having possessed the episcopal dignity forty-three years. See his life in 
Surius, and another more ancient in the Bollandists, p. 805, also I’Histoire 
de Rouen, t. 1, part 3, p. 136, and Du-Plessis, Hist. de Meaux, p. 34, 45, and 
47. See a long history of miracles performed by the intercession and relics 
of St. Quen, written by the monk Fulbert in 1066; also the poem of Thierri, 
the learned monk of St. Ouen, in 1050, upon the life of this saint in F. du 
Moustier’s Neustria Pia, p. 23, 72-846. Henschenius confounded St. Ouen 
with St. Owin, a monk of Litchfield, when he ascribed his life to an English 
writer of the tenth age, named Fridegorius, as Dom Rivet observes, t. 8, p. 
636. On his translations and miracles, see Marténe, Anecd. t. 3, Col. 1669. 


St. Irchard or Erthad, Bishop, C. 


IN SCOTLAND 


St. Palladius sent Servanus to preach to the northern islands of Orkney and 
Saint Ternan bishop to the Picts, who is titular saint of the cathedral o 
Abernethe, and many other churches. St. Irchard was bishop of the Picts 
abou the same time according to some Scottish historians; but more 
probably, according to others, about the reign of Malcolm I. See the 
Breviary of Aberdeen, and Cuper the Bollandist, p. 773. 


August 25" 


St. Louis, King of France 


From his life, written by the lord of Joinville, seneschal or chief justice, 
treasurer, and general of Cham pagne, who attended him in his first crusade. 
His History of St. Louis is written with the most agreeable, natural 
simplicity, which has justly procured him the title of Naif. The best edition 
is that published by Du Cange, and printed in Cramoisy, In 1668, in folio. 
Also from the life of this saint compiled by Geoffrey of Beaulieu, a 
Dominican friar, who was his confessor during twenty years; and another 
life written by William of Chartres, also a Dominican, his chaplain; and 
William de Nangis, a monk of St. Denis, In 1320, who wrote the lives of St. 
Louis and his son and successor Philip III. See his modern life compiled in 
two volumes by Mons. de la Chaise, from memoirs prepared by Sacy, or 
rather by Tillemont. See also Fontenal and Brumoi, Hist. de |’Eglise de Fr. 
t. 11. 


A. D. 1270. 


In the person of St. Louis IX. were eminently united the qualities which 
form a great king and a perfect hero, no less than those which make up the 
character of a wonderful saint. Endowed with all qualifications for 
government, he excelled equally in the arts of peace and in those of war; 
and his courage, intrepidity, and greatness of mind received from his virtue 
the highest lustre; for ambition, or a view to his own glory, had no share in 
his great enterprises, his only motive in them being religion, zeal for the 
glory of God, or the good of his subjects. Though the two crusades in which 
he was engaged, were attended with ill success, he is certainly to be ranked 
among the most valiant princes, and understood war the best of any general 
of the age in which he lived; in the most dangerous battles which he fought, 
he beat the enemy, how much soever superior to him in numbers and 
strength; and his afflictions set his piety and virtue in the brightest light. 


This great king was son of Louis VIII., and was eight years old when the 
death of his grandfather Philip II., surnamed Augustus, put his father, who 
was then in the thirty-sixth year of his age, in possession of the crown of 
France, in 1223. The saint was born at Poissey, in the diocess of Chartres, 
on the 25th of April, 1215; and, because he had been there raised to the 
dignity of a Christian by the grace of baptism, he afterward honored this 
place above others, to show how much he esteemed this spiritual dignity 
above that of his temporal crown. He made this his favorite place, took 
singular pleasure in bestowing charities, and doing other good actions there, 
and in his familiar letters and private transactions, several copies whereof 
are still extant, he signed himself Lewis of Poissy. His mother was Blanche, 
daughter to Alphonsus IX., or as some call him VIII., King of Castile, the 
great conquerer, who in the battle of Muradal defeated Mahomet Emir 
called the Green, with an army of above two hundred thousand Moors. She 
was a princess of extraordinary beauty and prudence, was endued with zeal 
for religion and other virtues, and had great talents for government. Some 
have charged her with ambition and craft; but others call these accusations 
mere slanders, raised by her enemies during her regency. To her care and 
attention in the education of Saint Louis, we are Indebted, under God, for 
the great example of his virtues. From his birth she would never suffer him 
to suck any other breasts but her own, and gave all possible attention to 
every part of his education, and that of her other children. By her care he 
was perfectly master of the Latin tongue, learned to speak in public, and to 
write with elegance, grace and dignity, and was instructed in the art of war, 
the wisest maxims of government, and all the accomplishments of a king. 
He was a good historian, and often read the works of the Fathers. It was his 
mother’s first care to instil into his tender soul the highest esteem and awe 
for everything that regarded the divine worship, the strongest sentiments of 
religion and virtue, and a particular love of holy chastity. She used often to 
say to him, when he was a child: “I love you, my dear son, with all the 
tenderness a mother is capable of; but I would infinitely rather see you fall 
down dead at my feet, than that you should ever commit a mortal sin.” The 
king frequently said to others, that the strong impression which this 
important lesson made on his mind, was never effaced during his whole life, 
and that no day passed in which it did not recur, and excite him vigorously 


to arm himself afresh against all snares and danger of surprise. He was 
placed very young on the throne.22!2 

Louis VIII. died on the 7th of November, 1226. Blanche, the queen 
mother, was declared regent for her son who was then only twelve years 
old. To prevent seditions, she hastened the ceremony of his coronation, 
which was performed at Rheims, on the first Sunday of Advent, by the 
bishop of Soissons, the archbishopric of Rheims being then vacant. The 
young knight did not look upon this action as a mere ceremony, but 
prepared himself by the most fervent exercises of devotion, in order to 
move God to accompany the exterior unction which he then received, with 
the invisible anointing of his grace, by which he might be made truly the 
anointed of the Lord. He considered the pomp of that day with fear and 
humility, saying to God in his heart with David: To thee, O Lord, have I 
raised my soul; and in thee do I place my confidence. He trembled in taking 
the coronation oath, begging of God resolution, light, and strength, to 
employ his authority, according to his obligations, only for the divine honor, 
the defence of the church, and the good of his people. Several of the 
greatest lords of the kingdom, thinking to lay hold of the opportunity of the 
king’s minority, entered into a confederacy together, and made many 
extravagant demands. None of these princes would be present at the 
coronation, and they appeared in arms soon after it was over. The chief 
were Philip, count of Boulogne, a natural son of Philip Augustus; Peter of 
Dreux, a prince of the royal blood, who was also count of Brittany, having 
married the daughter of Constantia, countess of Brittany, after the death of 
count Arthur, whom our king John is accused of having murdered; Hugh of 
Lusignan, count of La March, who, after the death of king John, had 
married his widow, who had been queen of England, and was therefore 
called the countess queen; but the most powerful of all these lords was 
Theobald, or Thibault, count of Champagne, afterward also king of 
Navarre.2248 The queen regent put herself and son at the head of his troops, 
and finding means to bring over the count of Champagne to his duty, struck 
the rest with such consternation, that they all retired. They were soon after 
again in arms, and would have seized the king’s person near Orleans, had 
not the count of Champagne given the regent notice, and the whole country 
taken arms to escort him hastily to Paris. The whole time of the king’s 


minority was disturbed by these rebels; but the regent, by several alliances 
and negotiations, and chiefly by her courage and diligence, by which she 
always prevented them in the field, continually dissipated their cabals. By 
her generals, she pushed on the war against the Albigenses; and, in the third 
year of her regency, obliged Raymund, count of Toulouse, and duke of 
Narbonne, to receive her conditions; these were, that he should marry his 
daughter Jane to Alphonsus, the king’s brother, who should inherit the 
county of Toulouse, and that in case they should have no children by this 
marriage, that whole inheritance should revert to the crown; which 
accordingly happened. Henry III., king of England, had not taken advantage 
of these disturbances in France, to recover what his father had lost in 
Aquitain, which some attributed to his irresolution, and to the counsels of 
his favorite, Robert of Burgh or Burk. In 1230 he sailed into Brittany, to 
succor the count, who was pressed by the regent, but he undertook nothing; 
and being returned to London in 1231, he concluded a truce between the 
two crowns for three years, and Peter, count of Brittany, threw himself at 
the feet of king Louis with a rope about his neck, and obtained his pardon, 
engaging to serve five years in Palestine at his own expense. Louis rejoiced 
in his victories only because he saw he had procured by them the 
advantages of peace to his subjects. He was merciful even to rebels; and, by 
his readiness to receive any proposals of agreement, gave the most evident 
proofs that he neither sought revenge nor conquests by his arms. Never had 
any man a greater love for the church, of a greater veneration for its 
ministers than this good king; yet this was not blind; and he opposed the 
injustices of bishops, when he saw them betrayed into any, and he listened 
not to their complaints till he had given a full hearing to the other party, as 
he showed in the violent contests of the bishops of Beauvais and Metz with 
the corporations of those cities. 

Pope Gregory IX. (who had succeeded Honorius III.), in the broils which 
the emperor Frederic II. had raised about the investitures of bishops, wrote 
to St. Louis that he had deprived Frederic of the empire, and had proposed 
Robert, the king’s brother, in his place. But the king showed no other regard 
to those letters than to interest himself in procuring a reconciliation of the 
emperor to the holy see. Gregory IX. died in 1241, and Celestine IV., who 
succeeded him, filled the pontifical throne only eighteen days. After him 
cardinal Fieschi, a Genoese, was elected under the name of Innocent IV., in 


whose time these struggles were the most dangerous; with which St. Louis 
never interfered but to sue for peace. 

This good king never thought himself so happy as when he enjoyed the 
conversation of some priests or religious men of eminent sanctity; and he 
often invited such to his royal table. He appeared at the foot of the altars 
more humble and recollected than the most devout hermit, and he allotted 
several hours in the day to prayer. When some people said of him that he 
spent too much time in his usual devotions, he only answered, that if he 
employed that time in hunting, tournaments, gaming, or plays, they would 
not take so exact an account of the time which he lost at them. He hardly 
allowed himself any time for diversion, and so great was his temperance 
and mortification, that he had the art of practising it with great austerity, 
amidst the dainties of a royal table. Amongst other rules which for this 
purpose he privately prescribed to himself, it was observed that he never 
touched any fruit when it was first served in a season, and was extremely 
ingenious in abstaining often from dainties, and in practising self-denials, 
without being taken notice of; by such means shunning the dangers of 
offending by intemperance, making the exercise of penance familiar and 
easy, and keeping his senses always docile to reason, and under 
government. Yet, how much Christian severity soever he exercised upon 
himself, his virtue never made him morose. He was extremely humane, and 
very agreeable in conversation. The inward peace of his mind, and the joy 
with which his pure soul overflowed from the presence of the Holy Ghost, 
enhanced the natural liveliness and cheerfulness of his temper. Coming 
from his closet, or from the church, he in a moment appeared conversing 
upon business; or at the head of an army, with the countenance of a hero 
fighting battles, enduring the greatest fatigues, and daring the most 
alarming dangers. He knew how to observe seasons, but with a decent 
liberty. Once when a certain friar had started a grave religious subject at 
table, he agreeably turned the discourse to another subject saying: “All 
things have their time.” His discourse at such times was cheerful without 
levity or impertinence, and instructive without stiffness or austerity. He 
celebrated feasts and rejoicings on the creation of knights, and other such 
public occasions, with great magnificence, some of which Joinville has 
given us a description of; but he banished from his court all diversions 
which are dangerous to morals. As for himself he gave the greatest part of 


his time to the business of the state, and his devotion never in the least took 
off his care of the government. He was exact in holding councils, often gave 
both public and private audiences, and sometimes to people of the lowest 
rank; and was indefatigable in applying himself to the regulation of his 
army and kingdom. He was naturally bountiful. Nothing was more edifying 
than his sweetness, his moderation in dress and equipage, and the Christian 
humility in which he exercised himself more than in any other virtue, and 
which he practised more particularly towards the poor, often serving them 
at table, washing their feet, and visiting them in she hospitals. Such actions, 
when blended with certain faults, and degraded by an inconsistency, or 
meanness of conduct, would bring contempt upon persons of high rank; but 
they were done by our saint with so perfect and sincere humility and 
charity, and supported with such admirable dignity, that they had an 
opposite effect upon the minds of his nobles and people, and it is the remark 
of William de Nangis, that there never was seen more submission paid to a 
sovereign than this great king met with from all ranks after his subjects had 
experienced his virtue, and the happiness of his government; and that it 
continued all the rest of his reign. 

Modesty, the most amiable of virtues, was not the least part of our saint’s 
character. It was such in him, that its awful sovereignty, which appeared in 
his very blushes, sufficed to check all loose thoughts in others. He was a 
lover of music and singing; but if any one, in a song or otherwise, let slip 
the least indecent word before him, he was for ever banished his presence. 
When it was expedient for the king to marry, the most virtuous lady was his 
choice. This was Margaret, the eldest daughter of Raymund Berenger, count 
of Provence, of which sovereignty his ancestors had received the investiture 
from the emperors of Germany. They were descended from the counts of 
Barcelona, who were a younger family of the royal house of Arragon. This 
count’s second daughter, Eleanor, was married to Henry III., king of 
England; his third, Sancia, to his brother Richard, afterward king of the 
Romans; and Beatrice, the fourth and youngest, to Charles, brother to St. 
Louis, to whom she brought for her dower the county of Provence. 
Margaret, the eldest, surpassed the rest in beauty, wit, and her extraordinary 
piety and virtue. St. Louis met her at Sens, where the marriage was 
celebrated on the 27th of May, 1234. God blessed it with a constant happy 
union of hearts, and an offspring which has given kings to France ever 


since. They imitated young Toby in their preparation for this state, and 
always observed continency in Lent, all other fast-days, all festivals, and in 
other seasons prescribed by the ancient canons, which St. Charles 
Borromeo, and the Roman catechism order to be recommended, though by 
disuse they are not now esteemed as precepts, but counsels.22!2 King Louis 
being before inured to government, took the reins into his own hands in 
April, 1236, having completed the twenty-first year of his age.2222 But he 
continued to show the greatest deference to his mother, and still to govern 
by her counsels, which were always wise and virtuous. He had every day 
regular hours for reciting the divine office, and for his other devotions, in 
which he was constant and exact. He wore a hair cloth, often used 
disciplines, and went to confession two or three times a week. The first 
monument of piety which he erected was the abbey of Royaumont. His 
father had ordered in his will that the price of his jewels should be laid out 
in founding a monastery. St. Louis very much increased that sum, and made 
the foundation truly royal and magnificent. Out of devotion he sometimes 
worked with his own hands in building the church. This was afterward one 
of those places to which he frequently retired to breathe the air of holy 
solitude, and to attend to God with more perfect recollection of soul. He 
founded the Chartreuse at Paris, to which he gave the palace of Vauvert; 
and he built many other religious places and hospitals. 

Baldwin II. the Latin emperor of Constantinople in 1239, made St. Louis 
(in gratitude for his great largesses to the Christians in Palestine, and other 
parts of the East) a present of the holy crown of thorns, which was formerly 
kept in the imperial palace, but was then put in the hands of the Venetians, 
as a pledge for a considerable loan of money borrowed of them, which the 
saint discharged. He sent two Dominican friars to bring this sacred treasure 
into France; and met it himself five leagues beyond Sens, attended with his 
whole court, and a numerous clergy. He and his brother Robert, walking 
barefoot, carried it into that city, and after the same manner into Paris, in a 
most pompous and devout procession, all the streets being magnificently 
adomed. The king deposited it in the old chapel of St. Nicholas, in his own 
palace in Paris; but gave some thorns of it to the church of Toledo, to that of 
the Franciscans at Seez, and to the abbey of St. Eloi, near Arras. The abbey 
of St. Denis was possessed of some before this time, as Rigord, the 


physician and historian of Philip Augustus, testifies in his reign. In 1241 St. 
Louis received from Constantinople, with other precious Relics, a very 
large piece of the true cross, probably the same which St. Helen brought 
thither from Jerusalem. The year following, he pulled down the chapel of 
St. Nicholas in his palace, and built, on the same spot, that which is now 
called, from these relics, the Holy Chapel.222" It is justly admired for the 
elegance, correctness, and sumptuous finishings of the architecture, and 
cost in building forty thousand livres, which, according to the most 
probable estimation, would amount, at this time, to the sum of eight 
hundred thousand livres, says F. Fontenai,2222 that is, about forty thousand 
pounds sterling.2222 The chapel was dedicated with great solemnity, and the 
holy king, when he resided at Paris, used to spend a considerable part of his 
time, and sometimes to pass whole nights in it in prayer, which he also 
frequently did in a favorite private chapel in the Chateau de Vincennes. In 
1242 queen Blanche founded the nunnery of Maubussion, designing, at that 
time, to put on a habit of penance, and divest herself of her royal robes, 
before she should be stripped of them by death. Her son would needs 
contribute to this foundation, that he might have a share in her good work. 
His frugal manner of living, his economy, and his care to retrench 
everything which he did not owe to the dignity of his crown, supplied him 
always with abundant resources when charity or religion called for any 
extraordinary expenses. When we consider his devotion, and take a view in 
detail of his religious exercises, we are not to imagine that on this account 
he forgot any part of the care which he owed to the state. He was too well 
apprised that piety must be false which neglects any duty which we owe to 
others or to ourselves; and the same motive which animated him in the 
churches, made him most diligent in every branch of his high charge, and 
was not only the strongest spur to diligence, but also the greatest assistance 
and support in all his secular employments. 

Several ordinances of this good prince, still extant, are so many 
monuments which show us how much he applied himself to see justice well 
administered. It is his eulogium, in this respect, that in succeeding reigns, 
whenever complaints were raised among the people, the cry of those that 
were dissatisfied was only to demand that abuses should be reformed, and 
justice impartially administered, as was done in the reign of St. Louis. In 


1230, he, by severe laws, forbade all manner of usury, and restrained the 
Jews in particular from practising it, by many rigorous clauses. He 
afterward compelled them to restore what they had exacted by that 
iniquitous oppression, and where the creditors could not be found, to give 
such gains towards the holy war, which Gregory IX. was endeavoring to set 
on foot. He published an ordinance, commanding all who should be guilty 
of blasphemy to be marked upon the lips, some say upon the forehead, with 
a red hot iron; and he caused this to be executed on a rich citizen of Paris, a 
person of great consideration; and to some of his courtiers who murmured 
at this severity, he said that he would rather undergo that punishment 
himself, than omit anything that might put a stop to so horrible a crime, as 
William of Nangis tells us.2224 Some moderns say he ordered the tongues of 
blasphemers to be bored through; but this is not mentioned by 
contemporary writers. The king set himself to protect vassals from the 
oppression of the lords, and took such effectual methods, that they were 
delivered from the hardest part of their servitude. When Engueran de 
Coucy, one of the greatest lords in Flanders, had hanged three children for 
hunting rabbits in his woods, the king caused him to be imprisoned in the 
castle of the Louvre, and to be tried, not by his peers, as he demanded, but, 
as a flaw was found in his peerage, by the ordinary judges, who condemned 
him to death. He afterward spared his life, at the earnest suit of the peers of 
his realm, but subjected him to an amercement which deprived him of the 
greater part of his estates. This money the king ordered to be employed 
partly in building and endowing two chapels, in which mass should be said 
for ever for the souls of the three children; partly in founding several 
hospitals, and two monasteries of Franciscans and Dominicans in Paris. He 
forbade enfeoffed lords ever to make war upon one another, which custom 
had been the occasion of continual bloodshed and disorders. The scholars 
and doctors of the university of Paris, upon a complaint of an infraction of 
their privileges by the execution of certain students for murder, forsook the 
university for two years. When mutual animosities were worked up to the 
highest pitch, the prudence of St. Louis appeased them to the satisfaction of 
both parties. In like manner, when the count of La Marche, and several 
other princes, were set out with an armed force, to lay the city of Orleans in 
ashes, on revenge for a sedition and the murder of some students, the king, 


by his Admirable sweetness, wisdom, and justice, stopped their fury, and 
gave Satisfaction to all parties. His scrupulous fidelity in inviolably keeping 
his word and observing all treaties, gave him infinite advantages in all 
negotiations, and other affairs over his adversaries, who often, by frivolous 
evasions, eluded their most solemn oaths and engagements. The reputation 
of his impartial and inflexible integrity, made all parties, and often foreign 
kings, rejoice to have him for their judge and arbitrator, and put their affairs 
into his hands. Joinville assures us that he was the wisest and best head in 
his council Upon all sudden emergencies he resolved the most knotty 
difficulties readily and prudently. 

During the minority of this good prince the kingdom was entangled in 
many domestic broils, and distracted with intestine seditions and wars in 
every part, insomuch, that it seems a miracle of providence that the queen, 
with all her prudence and diligence, should have been able to preserve the 
State entire, or that the king should be able afterward to compose and settle 
it in the manner he did, reigning for some years with his sword always in 
his hand, yet almost without bloodshed. Frederic II., the impious and 
faithless emperor of Germany, though he often broke his engagements with 
St. Louis, as well as with other powers, could never provoke him to war, so 
dexterous was the saint in maintaining both his honor and his interests 
without it. Indeed, being exempt from those passions which usually blow 
the coals, he had an uncommon advantage in the pursuit of justice and 
necessary defence; and, whilst his magnanimity and foresight kept him 
always in readiness, his love of peace inclined him rather to sacrifice petty 
considerations than to see one drop of Christian blood spilt, if possible. 

He was extremely careful, in his engagements with other princes, never 
to be drawn into their quarrels, though he used all possible good offices to 
reconcile their differences. In his wars to reduce rebels, he caused the 
damages which innocent persons had received even by his enemy’s forces, 
to be diligently inquired into, and full restitution to be made for them. The 
count of La Marche and Xaintogne, whose estates were a fief of Poitou, 
refused to pay homage to the count of Poitiers, the brother of St. Louis, 
through the instigation of his wife Isabel, the widow of the late king John, 
and mother of Henry III., then king of England, whom she called over to 
support his independency. The king of France marched against the count of 
La Marche, and took Fontenai, in which he made the governor, who was the 


count of La Marche’s son, prisoner, with forty knights. Some advised the 
king to hang them as rebels, or at least the governor; but this counsel he 
rejected with horror, saying, the son had been obliged to obey his father. He 
defeated King Henry III. (who was never born to be a soldier) at 
Taillebourg upon the Charente, and the city of Saintes opened its gates to 
him in 1242. He again vanquished the count of La Marche, who thereupon 
made his submission. Henry III. fled to Bourdeaux, and the next year 
returned to England, having made a truce with the French, for which he 
obliged himself to pay them five thousand pounds sterling in five years. The 
counsellors of St. Louis called it bad policy that he neglected that 
opportunity of conquering Guienne, and driving the English out of all 
France. But his views were very opposite, as appeared after his first 
Crusade, when he concluded a peace with the English in 1258. On this 
occasion he yielded to England Limousin, Quercy, and Perigord, and the 
reversion of Agenois and Xaintogne; king Henry III. renouncing, on his 
side, all pretensions to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poitou. The 
French called the delicacy of their king’s conscience a scrupulosity which 
was contrary to good policy. But to satisfy them, he answered he did not 
doubt but king John had justly forfeited those dominions, for refusing to 
clear himself of the charge brought against him for the murder of his 
nephew Arthur, count of Brittany; but that he hoped by this cession to 
cement a lasting peace between the two nations, and that it was very 
honorable to his crown to have so great a king for vassal. In like manner, to 
satisfy his conscience as to some territories in Languedoc, to which the 
kings of Arragon pretended a right which they founded upon alliances by 
marriages, he came to an agreement with James 50, king of Arragon, in 
1254, by which that prince renounced for himself and his successors all 
pretensions to any territories situated in Languedoc and Provence, and 
Louis made a like renunciation with regard to Barcelona, and many other 
lordships in Arragon, to which the French then laid claim. 

At this time the barbarians raised great commotions in the East. A band 
of desperate Saracen ruffians in the mountains of Phoenicia, obeyed one 
whose dignity was elective, and who was called the Ancient of the 
Mountain, or Prince of the Assassins. He had men among his banditti 
always ready to execute his orders in any part of the world, and to poison or 
stab whomsoever he should point out to them as obstructing the propagation 


of the Mahometan superstition. Hearing much of the power and zeal of St. 
Louis before he had taken the cross, he sent two resolute soldiers disguised 
into France, with an order to assassinate the king. St. Louis, by the special 
providence of God, was advertised of this hellish design, and the assassins 
being apprehended, he courteously sent them home to their master. This 
visible protection of heaven was a new motive to make him redouble his 
piety and fervor. The great conqueror in Great and Little Tartary, and the 
Indies, named Gingis Chan, or king of kings, after he had vanquished the 
famous Tartar prince called Ung Chan, who is thought to have been the 
Nestorian king who was surnamed Prester-jan, and was in priest’s orders, 
formed an extravagant design of subduing the whole world to his empire. 
Some of his successors pursued the same; and in this view, Octai, one of 
them, sent out three numberless swarms of Tartar forces, which spread 
desolation through Hungary, Poland, and Bohemia, and filled all Europe 
with dread and consternation. Queen Blanche, and the whole French nation 
trembled; the king alone was undaunted, and said cheerfully to his mother, 
expressing the true motive of his confidence, “Madam, what have we to 
fear? If these barbarians come to us, we shall either be conquerors, or shall 
die martyrs?” By the resolution with which he spoke this, he calmed the 
alarms of his mother, and of the whole state. Whilst he was preparing for 
his first crusade, he received a haughty letter from this Octai, who styled 
himself the Immortal, pretended that his Tartars were the sons of men to 
whom the whole earth was promised, and required that he should deliver up 
his kingdom into his hands, and receive laws from him. But of this 
insolence the good king took no notice. Our saint afterward sent persons 
into Great Tartary to inform him of the true situation of religion in those 
vast countries, and hearing that a daughter of Prester-jan was a zealous 
Christian, with some others, he entreated the pope to confer episcopal 
orders on certain Dominican and Franciscan friars, and to send them with 
proper faculties into those parts; for which mission he furnished the 
expenses. But the progress of the arms of the Mahometans in the Holy Land 
was what chiefly drew the attention of this zealous king.2222 An 
extraordinary accident gave occasion to his undertaking in person a holy 
war for the relief of the Christians in those parts. 


In the year 1244 St. Louis was seized at Pontoise with a violent dysentery 
and fever, which soon seemed to have brought him to the very brink of the 
grave. The grief and consternation into which this accident cast the whole 
kingdom, and the ardor with which all persons solicited heaven by their 
vows, tears, and almsdeeds for the life of their good king, are not to be 
expressed. The distemper still increasing, he fell into convulsions, and 
afterward into a coma, and a kind of trance, in which he lay some days in 
such a condition that he was judged already dead; and his face would have 
been covered, had not a lady prevented it, affirming she perceived him still 
to breathe a little. Then the piece of the true cross and other relics that had 
been sent him by the emperor Baldwin, were brought to his bedside, and 
applied to his body. Soon after this he recovered from his insensibility, 
began to move his arms and legs, and spoke with some difficulty. By his 
first words he expressed his resolution to take the cross, as the badge of 
enrolling himself to serve in the holy war, and calling for William, the 
bishop of Paris, who was present, he desired him to receive his vow for that 
expedition, and to put the badge of the cross on his shoulder. At this the two 
queens, his mother and wife, fell at his feet weeping, and the bishops of 
Paris and Meaux, by his bedside with others, conjured him that he would 
not entertain such a thought. But he was not by any means to be satisfied, 
and gave great signs of joy in receiving the cross, which the bishop of Paris 
gave him with tears. The king continued still in a lingering state of health 
for some time, but in the beginning of the following year grew stronger than 
he had been before his illness. He then renewed his vow, and, by letters, 
assured the Christians in Palestine that he would make all possible haste to 
their assistance. But the preparations for such an expedition, and the settling 
of his kingdom, obliged him to defer his departure for two years and a half. 
He built a new seaport at Aiguesmortes, upon the Mediterranean, made 
several donations to religious places, and commanded a diligent inquiry to 
be made over all his dominions into the grievances of particular persons, all 
complaints to be received, and ample restitution to be made to every one 
who should even seem to have suffered any injustice or prejudice through 
his officers, magistrates, or judges; and by this means much restitution was 
made through all the provinces of his kingdom. 

At that time the king suffered a great loss by the death of William, the 
most learned, wise, and pious bishop of Paris, who governed that see from 


1228 to 1245. He had exceedingly promoted the studies in that university, 
and his works, which have been several times reprinted, in two volumes, are 
standing monuments of his great judgment, piety, and erudition. He had 
thoroughly read and digested the holy scriptures, and very well understood 
Aristotle and Plato, the latter of whom he often prefers to the former. In his 
writings, in a plain, intelligible style, he keeps close to what concerns 
morality, discipline, and piety, and does not run out upon metaphysical 
notions like many divines of his time. 

In 1245 pope Innocent IV. retired from Italy to Lyons in France, which 
was at that time a free city, subject to its own archbishop, though held in 
fief of the emperor. This city seemed to him the most secure place, it being 
most remote from the arms of the emperor Frederic II., from whom he had 
already suffered much, and had everything to fear. Here he assembled that 
year the first general council of Lyons, in which he summoned Frederic to 
appear; and, upon his refusal, accused him of having often broken his word 
and his oath; of having arrested and imprisoned several bishops who were 
going to Rome to a council called by Gregory IX.; of having obstructed the 
regular elections of pastors, robbed the churches, invaded their possessions, 
and those of the holy see; of having made a league with the Saracens, and 
made use of them in his armies against Christians. For these irregularities, 
and because he refused to make satisfaction, the pope pronounced against 
him a sentence of excommunication and deposition. St. Louis, to whom 
strong application was made both by the emperor and pope, endeavored to 
reconcile them; and as he, with many others, disapproved of the step which 
the latter had taken, so he very much condemned Frederic’s injustices and 
passionate behaviour.2228 He was better pleased with the measures taken by 
the pope in this council for the holy war, to which his holiness allotted the 
twentieth part of all the revenues for benefices for three years, and the tenth 
of the revenues for the apostolic see and of the cardinals. Three of the 
king’s brothers took the cross to accompany him, Alphonsus count of 
Poitiers, Robert count of Artois, and Charles count of Anjou and Provence; 
as did also Peter count of Brittany, Hugh duke of Burgundy. William of 
Dampiere count of Flanders, Hugh of Lusignan count of La Marche, the 
counts of Dreux, Bar, Soissons, Retel, Vendome, Montfort, and a great 
number of other lords. The king declared his mother Blanche regent of the 


kingdom; but the queen consort would absolutely bear him company. The 
king went to the abbey of St. Denis to take the Oriflame,2222 and set sail 
from Aiguesmortes, with his fleet, on the 27th of August, 1248, towards 
Cyprus, where he had caused large magazines to be laid up. He arrived 
there in three weeks, and held a great council concerning the operations of 
the expedition. The Christians had still in Palestine and Syria four 
principalities, namely, that of Acre or Ptolemais, that of Tripoli, that of 
Tyre, and that of Antioch. Saladin had dismantled the city of Jerusalem; 
from which time it had fallen again sometimes into the hands of the 
Christians, whenever they happened to be stronger in the field. At that time 
the Corasmins, the most fierce and warlike of all the Mahometan nations, 
were masters of it. They had been driven out of their own country, probably 
that of Coarsem, by an incursion of Tartars; and Saleh, sultan of Egypt, 
taking twenty thousand of them into his pay, promised them the plunder and 
lands they could win of the Christians in Palestine. They defeated and 
massacred them in many places, especially at Jerusalem, which city they 
found in the hands of the Christians, who had never since recovered it. 
These rapacious barbarians had spared nothing even in the churches, but 
had sent the richest vessels and ornaments to the tomb of their false prophet 
Mahomet. Saladin had been succeeded in Egypt by his eldest son, Eladel, 
and in Syria by his younger, called Elaziz, who was slain with his family by 
his uncle Sephradin, who made himself sultan of Syria or Aleppo. But in 
the time of this expedition of St. Louis, Ismael was sultan of Aleppo, who, 
being alarmed at the great power of the Egyptian sultan, became an ally of 
the Christians. In Egypt Eladel had been succeeded by Elchamul, and he by 
Melech-Saleh, in whose reign St. Louis arrived in Cyprus. The holy king 
passed the winter in that island, being honorably received by king Henry of 
Lusignan. He determined to attack the sultan of Egypt, who at that time 
threatened to swallow up all Palestine; he therefore sent him from Cyprus a 
declaration of war, unless he consented to restore the lands he had unjustly 
seized in Palestine. Saleh, who was sick with a sore in one of his legs which 
threatened a mortification, wept as he read this letter, but sent back a 
haughty answer, and made all preparations possible for war. He employed 
spies to poison the victualling-houses of the Christian army; but they were 
discovered, and confessed the fact. William, the valiant earl of Salisbury, 


surnamed Long-sword, brought to St. Louis in Cyprus, two hundred gallant 
English knights. The lord of Joinville, his historian, joined him there with a 
fresh reinforcement from France. The king’s fleet consisted of one hundred 
and twenty great vessels, and one thousand six hundred and fifty small 
ones, carrying on board twelve thousand eight hundred French, English, and 
Cypriot knights, and above sixty thousand chosen soldiers.2228 

After having waited eight months in Cyprus, the fleet put to sea on 
Trinity Sunday, and though a violent storm had dispersed several of the 
ships, they arrived in four days before Damiata, a strong fortress of Egypt, 
situated in an island formed by two of the mouths of the Nile, and built 
upon the eastern channel, on the shore opposite to the ruins of the ancient 
Pelusium. The sultan had filled the Nile with his fleet, and lined the shore 
with a numerous army, appearing himself at their head. At this sight of the 
Saracens St. Louis cried out, “Who am I but a wretched man, whose life 
belongs to God! He hath a sovereign right to dispose of it as it pleaseth him. 
Whether we are conquerors or martyrs we shall glorify him either by the 
prosperity of our arms, or by the sacrifice of our lives.” The fear of a storm 
rising in a place whore they had no port to shelter them, determined the 
king to make a descent the next morning, which was Friday, though the 
vessels which had been dispersed were not yet come up. The next day the 
sultan, finding his sickness much increased, had ordered himself to be 
carried to a house of pleasure, a league above Damiata. The vessels in the 
centre, in which was Joinville, were carried the swiftest, and the men landed 
safe; then they covered themselves with their bucklers, and presented the 
point of their lances, which were in that age very long. The Saracen horse 
came upon the gallop towards them, but durst not attempt to break the kind 
of rampart which their lances formed. The left wing, commanded by the 
count of Jaffe, and the right, in which the king was, being all prosperously 
got or shore, and in good order, the whole army marched towards the 
Saracens, who made a stand; but having lost the governor of Damiata, and 
two emirs, took to their heels, and their fleet sailed up the Nile. The 
inhabitants and garrison of Damiata were in the utmost consternation upon 
a report that the sultan was dead, and, setting fire to the place, fled. The 
French immediately took possession of that strong city, and put out the fire. 
The king, full of pious and religious sentiments, made his entry, not with 


the pomp of a conqueror, but with the humility of a truly Christian prince, 
walking barefoot with the queen, the princes his brothers, the king of 
Cyprus, and other great lords, preceded by the legate, the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, the bishops, and all the clergy of the camp. Returning humble 
thanks to God, they went in this manner to the principal mosque, which the 
legate purified and consecrated with the usual ceremonies of the Churcn, 
dedicating it under the name of the Mother of God. The sultan, though half 
dead, in his rage commanded fifty-four captains of the garrison to be 
hanged upon the spot; then was carried up the eastern channel of the Nile to 
Massour or Mazour, a city which his father had built in the midway betwixt 
Damiata and Grand Cairo; and was followed by his army. The Nile begins 
to rise in May, from the rains which fall in the torrid zone on the north side 
of the equator, as the sun, which raises thick clouds under it, departs from 
that point of the zodiac; from the same cause the flood of this river 
continues from June to the middle of September. This, and the excessive 
heats, obliged the Christian army to stay till the end of summer at Damiata. 
The king, to prevent as much as possible all plunders and injustices, took all 
care possible that such crimes should be strictly inquired into and punished, 
and that sample restitution should be made for any such that should happen 
to be committed. Not content to have given this severe charge to the 
officers, he appointed certain religious men in whom he could confide, to 
watch over the officers, and to receive all complaints. He forbade any 
infidel to be slain whom it was possible to make prisoner; and he took great 
care that all who desired to embrace the faith (as many did, moved by the 
pious example of this great king) should be perfectly instructed and 
baptized. But, notwithstanding all his watchfulness, whilst the army stayed 
about Damiata, many, to his extreme grief, gave themselves up to 
debauchery and outrageous acts of violence. 

In November the king, leaving the queen and other princesses at Damiata 
with a strong garrison, set out with his army, intending to march to Grand 
Cairo, the capital. When he came to the place which separates the two arms 
of the Nile near Massour, he stopped, the Mahometan camp being on the 
other side of the river. In the meantime the sultan died on the 26th of 
November, 1249, leaving his son Almoadon very young; but he had 
appointed Facardin, who was the general of his army, and passed for the 
wisest and most valiant man in Egypt, regent of the kingdom, and his 


conduct justified the choice which his master had made of him. He 
constantly kept the Christians at bay, and often cut off their convoys at 
Damiata, and harassed all that stirred from their camp; in which he 
employed the Bedwins or Bedouins, a tribe of Arabs, accustomed to live by 
plunder. The French were extremely perplexed how to pass this arm of the 
Nile called Thanis, in sight of the enemy. To do it in boats, or to throw any 
kind of bridges over, they found equally impossible, unless they could first 
clear the opposite shore. They endeavored to fill up part of the channel by a 
new bank, but the Saracens widened it on the other side. They built several 
wooden towers to cover their workmen; but the Saracens destroyed them by 
throwing great stones upon them from sixteen large machines, or burnt 
them by throwing gregeois or Greek fire, which was a kind of wildfire 
made principally of naphtha, a bituminous liquid substance easily 
inflammable and not to be extinguished. The Greeks are sometimes 
mentioned to have used this wildfire in war, and its effects were dreadful. 
The Saracens had learned it from the Greeks, and St. Louis never heard the 
horrible noise of it flying in the air, but, falling on the ground, he besought 
God to have pity on those who fought for the glory of his holy name. 
Things stood thus for near three months, when a Bedwin came to one of the 
French commanders, and offered for five hundred besants of gold to show 
them a ford which might be passed on horseback. The price, though 
excessive, was readily paid him, and the ford was found, though a 
dangerous one, and false in one place, where the horses were forced to 
swim. In the frequent skirmishes which had been fought, the French bad 
always been victorious, and in them the counts of Anjou and Poitiers had 
gained a great deal of reputation. On this occasion the count of Artois, by 
repeated instances, obtained leave of the king to pass the ford at the head of 
the vanguard. The king fearing his warmth would draw him into some rash 
attempt, was unwilling, and only consented upon his solemn promise not to 
do anything without his order. The army crossed the river on Shrove- 
Tuesday, 1250; the van easily repulsed a body of infidels which disputed the 
passage, and the whole army got safe over, formed itself on the other side, 
and attacked the camp of the infidels, who were routed, and Facardin 
himself, fighting like a desperado, was run through the body with a lance, 
and killed. But the rashness of Robert count of Artois overturned all these 
glorious advantages. Having driven before him a body of Saracens, he too 


eagerly pursued them with two thousand men that were under his 
command, among whom were the earl of Salisbury and the English knights. 
They entered Massour intermixed with the fugitives, and became at once 
masters of the town. This success might in sound degree have atoned for the 
count’s rashness, had he stopped here, as the deal of Salisbury and others 
earnestly besought him; but he laughed at their prudence, and pursued the 
enemy a great way beyond the town, till they grew too numerous and strong 
for him. They then drove him back into Massour, and besieged him in their 
turn in a house. He defended himself with incredible valor, till, exhausted 
with fatigue and wounds, he fell upon a heap of infidels whom he had slain 
with his own hands. The great earl of Salisbury, and the two hundred brave 
English knights were cut off, and their loss was extremely regretted by St. 
Louis, though he said we ought to envy the glory and happiness of a death, 
which he called equal to martyrdom. Being asked about the count of Artois, 
he said, some tears beginning to run from his eyes, “He is in paradise; we 
ought to praise God for everything, and adore his profound judgments.” The 
king had in the battle performed prodigies of valor and conduct. Joinville 
saw him once in the midst of sixty hardy Saracens, all aiming their blows to 
kill him; but he freed himself by his own valor, killing some of them, and 
putting the rest to flight. The most formidable body in the Saracens’ army 
was that of twenty thousand Mammelus or Mammalukes, a savage people 
of Turkish extraction, whom the sultan had hired out of tureomania, and of 
these was his body-guard composed. Bondocdar, their general, after the 
slaughter of the count of Artois in Massour, assembled together this troop, 
and was soon joined by the rest of the Mahometans of Egypt, who 
unanimously put themselves under his banner, and chose him their general; 
though the regency, after the death of Facardin, was devolved on Sajareldor, 
Saleh’s widow, and mother-in-law to the young sultan. 

The Christian army, after having been twice victorious, was worsted in an 
engagement with Bondoedar, chiefly by his wildfire, which took hold of 
their clothes and the caparisons of the horses, and strangely disconcerted 
the soldiers, who had never seen it used in battles. After this combat the 
Christians were almost all seized with a violent seurvy, which ate away 
their gums and jaws with incredible pain, and subjected them to terrible 
operations of surgeons; a grievous dysentery at length came on, and a 
bleeding of the nose was the symptom of approaching death. Great numbers 


died, and the king himself was sick, and his body reduced to a mere 
skeleton; yet he obliged his army to keep Lent. He led it over the ford to his 
old camp, repulsed the Saracens as often as they attacked him, and marched 
towards Damiata till he arrived at a little town called by Joinville Cassel, by 
others Charmasach. Here the Christians, whilst they were treating with the 
sultan, who still offered them advantageous conditions, by a mistake of 
come of their leaders, threw down their arms, and surrendered themselves 
prisoners. The infidels massacred all the poorer sort that were sick or 
wounded; but, by a certain drink, cured in a couple of days the prisoners 
that were persons of rank, though they were in the last stage of their fatal 
distemper; for only the Egyptians knew the remedy, which seems to have 
consisted in a decoction of certain herbs. Thus Joinville the historian and 
the king himself, recovered their health by means of their captivity. The 
queen at Damiata, upon receiving this melancholy news was brought to bed 
of her third son, who was named John, and from the sorrowful time of his 
birth was surnamed Tristan. The prisoners were conducted to Massour, and 
the king was treated with respect. His conduct, resolution, and behavior 
filled the Mahometans with admiration and astonishment. Under his 
sickness and misfortunes, he never let fall one impatient or angry word. 

As soon as he was taken he desired to be attended by his two chaplains, 
with whom he recited the breviary every day with as much sedateness as if 
he had been in perfect health in his palace. He had the prayers of the mass 
read to him every day (except the words of consecration), that he might the 
better join in spirit and desire with the Church in her daily sacrifice. In the 
midst of the insults that were sometimes offered him by those that guarded 
him, he preserved a certain air of majesty and authority which kept them in 
awe. When he was threatened with the most ignominious treatment, and 
with the torture of the bernicles (a wooden engine, by which every limb of 
the body was pressed and bruised, and the bones broken), he beheld the 
terrible machine without so much as changing color, and answered coolly, 
that they were masters of his body, and might do with it what they pleased; 
the sultan sent to him a proposal, by which he demanded a million of 
besants of gold,2222 and the city of Damiata for his ransom, and that of the 
other prisoners. He answered, that a king of France ought not to redeem 
himself for money, but that he would give the city for his own releasement, 


and the million of besants for that of all the other prisoners. The sultan, 
charmed with his generosity and sincerity, said he had a noble soul, and sent 
him word, that out of the esteem he had for him, he freely gave him his 
liberty, and remitted a fifth part of the sum demanded for the others. A truce 
was concluded for ten years, in which the Christians of Palestine were 
comprehended. 

After this the king and the principal lords of the army were put on board 
four vessels to go down the river towards Damiata, and to have an interview 
with the sultan in the way. But all this was overturned by the murder of the 
sultan Moadan. He had treated some emirs of the Mammelus with severity, 
and threatened to displace others among them, when they should arrive at 
Damiata, and he was determined to set aside his mother-in-law Sajareldor. 
Hereupon a conspiracy was laid to take away his life in a public assembly 
of the emirs. Bondocdar first struck him on the hand with his sword. At this 
signal other emirs rushed towards him, whilst the whole army stood looking 
idly on. Moadan fled to a neighboring tower, but it was set on fire. He then 
ran from one of his emirs to another, falling on his knees to entreat each of 
them; but every one pushed him violently from him. He therefore cried out, 
“What, Mussulmans! is there not one man out of a hundred thousand that 
will defend me? I beg only my life. Let who will reign in Egypt.” Several 
arrows were let fly at him, and he threw himself into the Nile, hoping to 
escape by swimming; but was stabbed in the water by nine Mammelus. 
Octai, one of the principal emirs and murderers of the sultan ran from this 
barbarous action to the tent in which king Louis was, and showing him his 
dagger all bloody, told him he was now master of his person, and would kill 
him unless he created him knight, as the emperor Frederic had made 
Facardin. But the good king remembered how much that action had been 
condemned, and refused to do it, looking upon it that seeing an unbeliever 
is incapable of discharging the duties of the Christian knighthood, that 
honor could not be conferred on such a one. The barbarian was exceedingly 
moved by the king’s modest courage, and his fury was converted into 
admiration. Some of the emirs even suggested that he would be the most 
worthy person to be raised to the dignity of sultan, had he not been an 
enemy to their religion. They therefore set the crown on the head of the 
widow, Sajareldor, and appointed a Mammelu, surnamed the Turcoman, to 
be her general and prime minister. The former treaty with the king was 


confirmed with a few alterations on the 4th of May. The infidels ratified it 
by various strong forms of oaths. Among those which they proposed to the 
king, this was one, that he would be regarded to have denied God, his 
baptism, and the divine law, and to have spit and trampled upon the cross, if 
he should ever violate the treaty. The good king was shocked at the recital 
of such an imprecation, and would by no means consent to repeat it, saying, 
that it implied a blasphemy. The barbarians hereupon threatened to cut off 
his head, or to crucify him with all his people, and held the points off their 
swords to his throat; yet he was inflexible, and they at length contented 
themselves with his oath in the usual form. Nevertheless, after the treaty 
was signed, the emirs debated among themselves whether they should not 
behead the king, and all the Christians they had in their power. Many were 
of this opinion, but a spark of honor animated one of the emirs, and he 
spoke so handsomely on this subject, that he prevented the barbarous 
execution. The king was detained prisoner thirty-two days. At last, after 
having been perplexed with many cavils, treacheries, and alarms from the 
emirs, after having paid them a quarter of the ransom, and given his brother 
the earl of Poitiers as a hostage till the payment of the rest (which was made 
in a few days), having moreover surrendered Damiata, which he had held 
eleven months, he was set at liberty. He embarked at Damiata with his two 
brothers (who were released upon the payment of the ransom) and the 
Counts of Flanders and Brittany, the lord of Joinville, and the marshal of 
France.2222 The perfidious infidels, contrary to their treaty, confirmed by 
oath, murdered all the sick and wounded among the Christians in Damiata, 
and in many other things violated the articles of the agreement. Yet the 
king, when it was in his power, used no reprisals, and was most 
scrupulously faithful in fulfilling every point on his side, as he was in all his 
other treaties. 

Out of a desire of comforting the Christians in Palestine, and of visiting 
the holy places, he sailed thither with the remains of his army, and in six 
days landed at Acre. In this voyage, hearing that his brother Charles was 
playing at tables upon deck, he went to him, and threw the dice overboard 
into the sea. The tears and entreaties of the Christians in those parts, who 
saw themselves lost without resource if forsaken by the king in their present 
distress, moved him to stay some time among them. But he sent back his 


brothers Alphonsus and Charles into France to comfort his mother, and 
most of the French nobility went with them. In Palestine the saint acted the 
part of a zealous missionary, strengthening many in their faith, and inspiring 
them with courage and resolution to suffer torments and death rather than to 
offend God. He often told them that as they lived on the ground on which 
Christ had so long conversed with men, and had wrought all the wonderful 
mysteries of our redemption, their lives ought in a particular manner to be 
as much as possible the living copies of his holy conversation and spirit. 
The very sight of his devotion and piety was a moving sermon; forty 
Saracens at Acre were by it converted to the faith all at once, and others in 
other places; and among these several emirs. He visited Nazareth fasting 
and on foot. Not only France but all Europe had expressed the greatest 
affliction upon the news of his captivity. Pope Innocent IV. sent him a 
pathetic letter of comfort, which the king received in Palestine. In it the 
pope, among other beautiful sentiments of condolence and piety, wrote as 
follows:223! “O Father of mercy, unfold to us the mystery of the severity 
with which thou hast treated the most Christian of princes, whilst animated 
with fervent zeal he generously sacrificed his own person, and the strength 
of his kingdom. If this disgrace was a trial to render thy servants worthy of 
heaven, what thanks do they not owe thee for such a favor! If it be a 
temporal chastisement to preserve sinners from the more dreadful 
punishments of thy justice in the other world, who will dare to call so 
advantageous a mercy severe? 

The king being in Palestine wrote a circular letter to all his subjects in 
France, full of excellent maxims of zeal, piety, patience, and Christian 
prudence. He speaks of the death of the count of Artois with the tenderness 
of a most affectionate brother; but expresses a holy joy that he was gone to 
take possession of the eternal recompense of martyrs. He discovers an 
entire but humble confidence in the divine mercy, and in the intercession of 
the martyrs; gives due praise to the actions of others; is himself the only 
person of whom he says nothing. Not the least tittle savors of vain glory. In 
his afflictions he acknowledges the secret judgments of God, the 
punishment of his sins, and the holy order of providence, in whose will we 
are bound to acquiesce with perfect confidence and resignation; and in all 
advantages, he gives the whole glory to God.2222 This true martyr of Christ 


in spirit, far from blushing at his humiliation, caused his chains to be 
engraved in the stamp of his coin, and used to say that the highest honor 
which a Christian can receive is to suffer for Christ. He was rigorous in 
doing justice to all others; but seemed to forget himself; so much did he 
dissemble personal affronts. He seemed not to hear injurious words spoken 
against him in his presence, and heaped benefits on those who, by an 
extravagance of temper, had conceived an antipathy against him, and 
expressed it by the insolence of their carriage. When a page let burning wax 
drop from a candle on his leg, which was at that time inflamed and sore, he 
never complained of his negligence. 

Moadan, the murdered sultan of Egypt, was the last of the race of Saladin 
who reigned in that country. Saphradin the Younger, surnamed Nazer, the 
sultan of Syria, was his cousin, and to revenge his death, declared war 
against the Mammellus in Egypt; and, in the beginning of the year 1251, 
sent an embassy to St. Louis, offering to make him master of the whole 
kingdom of Jesusalem, if he would join him against the Egyptians. St. Louis 
answered that he should be willing to treat with him if the emirs in Egypt 
continued to break the treaty which he had made with them. He sent John of 
Valence into Egypt, who spoke boldly to the emirs of the Mammelus, 
concerning their infractions of the treaty. The emirs promised to make 
amends, and to give the king the most favorable conditions he could desire 
if he would not make a league with the sultan of Syria; and they released 
upon the spot two hundred knights and other Christian prisoners whom they 
had detained. St. Louis took this opportunity to rebuild the walls of 
Cesarea, to fortify the port of Jaffa or Joppe, and to put other places of 
defence in the best condition he was able. In the meantime queen Blanche 
being struck with a palsy, in the sixtieth year of her age, put on the 
Cistercian habit, and made her religious vows, having sent for the abbess of 
Maubuisson to receive them. From that time she would only be laid on a 
bed of straw, and would suffer no rich ornaments in her chamber; she 
expired, lying on ashes, upon the first day of December in 1252. The king 
when he received this melancholy news, burst into floods of tears, and 
throwing himself on his knees at the foot of the altar in his chapel, 
addressed himself to God in these words: “Lord, I thank thee for having 
preserved to me so long the best of mothers. I confess there was nothing 
among creatures on earth that I loved with equal affection and tenderness. 


Thou takest her from me; and it is thy absolute will; may thy holy name for 
ever be blessed for it!” He showed his filial regard for her by having the 
sacrifice of the mass offered for her soul in his presence every day of his 
life afterward.2223 He appointed his two brothers in France regents of the 
kingdom till he could arrive, and began to prepare for his departure; but was 
obliged to stay a year longer to finish the fortifications which he had begun. 
He visited Tyre, Sidon, and other places, and put them in a posture of 
defence; with his small army he put to flight the Mahomedans of Syria, and 
took from them in a wonderful manner the strong city of Naplosa, the 
ancient Samaria. Nothing could be more tender than the last adieus of the 
Christians of those parts, who, with abundance of tears, testified their 
sincere gratitude and called him their father. His gracious looks testified the 
regret with which he left them in the midst of enemies and dangers; he gave 
them strong assurances of his constant affection and attention for them, and 
pathetically exhorted them to be in their manners faithful imitators of their 
blessed Redeemer. He embarked at Acre with the queen, his little children, 
officers, and troops, in fourteen vessels, on the 24th of April, 1254. 

St. Louis made each vessel of his fleet, especially his own ship, a kind of 
church. He obtained leave from the legate that the blessed eucharist should 
be carried in his vessel on a rich altar for the sick. The divine office was 
celebrated before it, at which and at mass he never failed to assist. Three 
sermons were preached every week, besides public catechism, and 
particular instructions of the sailors and soldiers; in which the king would 
have his part. He visited the sick every day, and exercised his zeal and 
charity all manner of ways, and with such success as gave him a great deal 
of comfort. They did not land at Cyprus, but only took in fresh water and 
some provisions. After a voyage of ten weeks the fleet arrived upon the 
18th of July at the castle of Hieres, which belonged to the duke of Anjou, 
count of Provence. After resting some days, the king left Hieres, visited La 
Ste. Baume, and other places of devotion on his road, and came to 
Vincennes on the 5th of September in 1254. From thence he went to the 
abbey of St. Denis to return thanks to God, after which he made his public 
entry into Paris, after an absence of almost six years. 

Joinville relates that in their voyage at sea, the king went to land at 
Lampedusa, a small uninhabited island lying betwixt Malta and Africa, and 


was strongly affected at the sight of a beautiful grove and garden with a 
cave or hermitage marked with crosses. They found there the bones of two 
hermits who had lately lived there. One of the company chose to stay 
behind, and succeeded the hermits in their anachoretical life. In this same 
voyage a gentleman falling overboard, invoked the intercession of the 
Mother of God and was preserved floating upon the waves, though he was 
not able to swim, till the king’s ship, which was half a league behind, came 
up, and the company finding him in that posture, took him in. Joinville, who 
was an eyewitness, with all others on board the king’s vessel, afterward had 
this miracle painted in his chapel, and in the windows of his church at 
Blecour. The holy king seemed to be little affected with the universal joy 
which the people expressed for his return. He had always before his eyes 
the dangerous condition of the Christians in the East, and he wore the cross 
upon his clothes to show that he had not quitted his design of returning to 
their assistance; but his affliction, and the care which he took more than 
ever to sanctify himself by austerities and other good works, did not at all 
take off the application he owed to the good of his realm. He, in the manner 
related above, secured its tranquillity by a firm peace with England and 
Spain, with both which there was always danger of a sudden rupture. 

In 1254 Henry III. king of England visited the shrine of St. Edmund of 
Canterbury at Pontigni, and coming to Paris passed there eight days with St. 
Louis. Interviews of kings usually produce quarrels, which spring from 
jealousy, pride, and other passions; but here nothing reigned but harmony 
and piety. St. Louis told Henry, that he esteemed himself infinitely more 
happy that God had given him patience in suffering, than if he had 
conquered the world. Some time after this, king Henry and his barons in 
England, having exhausted the realm by an obstinate civil war, agreed on 
both sides to make St. Louis their judge, and signed a compromise, by 
which they engaged themselves to submit to his decision; so great was the 
universal opinion of his wisdom, equity, and uprightness. The king and 
queen of England, prince Edmund, and many bishops and lords of their 
party, and a great number of the confederate barons on the other side, came 
to Amiens. St. Louis repaired thither also; and after both parties had 
pleaded a long time, he, by a definitive absolute sentence, annulled all the 
articles granted by the king to the barons in the parliament or assembly at 


Oxford,2954 as being extorted by compulsion, and as innovations injurious 
to the royal majesty; but he confirmed to the barons their ancient 
privileges.292° Though several of the confederates went over to the king 
upon this decision, yet the earl of Leicester afterward renewed the war 
against him with more fury than ever; and in the battle of Lewes took king 
Henry, prince Edward his eldest son, and his brother Richard, king of the 
Romans, prisoners; but young prince Edward, having made his escape out 
of prison, raised a new army, defeated the confederate barons near 
Evesham, and killed the earl of Leicester.2°2° By this victory king Henry 
recovered his liberty and crown. 

St. Louis had no share in the transactions of his brother in Naples and 
Sicily, making it a rule never to interfere in the concerns of others, unless in 
works of religion or charity; but he never lost sight of the distressed 
Christians in the East, and the news of their calamities always made deep 
wounds in his heart. In 1262 Haalon, a Mahometan Tartar commander in 
Syria, slew the last descendant of Saladin’s brother, extinguished that 
Turkish branch, and made himself sultan of Damascus. In Egypt, 
Bondocdar, general of the Mammelus, after having embrued his hands in 
the blood of two sultans, he, in 1261, set the crown upon his own head. 
From this time the Mammelus reigned sultans in Egypt, though always 
elected out of their own body, till, in 1517, the last was defeated by Selim I. 
emperor of the Turks, and, after many insults, publicly strangled at Grand 
Cairo. This Bondocdar was one of the most perfidious and cruel of men, 
and a most implacable enemy of the Christians. He spent the two first years 
of his reign in settling his government; he encouraged learning, though 
himself an illiterate barbarian, and he is said to be the first who established 
regular posts for correspondence, though the ancient Persian kings had 
royal messengers placed at proper distances to succeed one another, and 
carry the king’s despatches with expedition to all parts of their empire. This 
tyrant, in the year 1266, the fifth of his reign, resolved to extirpate the 
Christians in the East. He took and demolished Tripoli, Caesarea, Tyre, and 
other places in Syria and Palestine, and without having any regard to his 
capitulations and oaths, massacred all the captives who refused to embrace 
the Mahometan superstition. These calamities awakened the compassion 
and zeal of St. Louis, and he again took the cross with great solemnity, in a 


public assembly of princes and prelates, at Paris, on the 25th of March, 
1267; but before he set out, he put the finishing hand to several pious 
establishments at home, among which we must reckon the house of Sorbon. 

Robert Sorbon, a canon and learned doctor at Paris, whom St. Louis 
honored with his particular friendship, and often made use of for his 
confessor, first began this community of Masters of Arts, who were the 
ablest students or professors in theology. The king was so pleased with the 
design that he founded this college in the most magnificent manner in 1252, 
and obtained the confirmation of it by pope Clement IV.2224 This house has 
long been the most renowned college in that university; and by raising the 
present magnificent building cardinal Richelieu has erected a monument to 
his own memory. St. Louis founded in Paris, for poor blind men, the 
hospital of Quinze Vingt, so called because he placed in it at the first 
foundation three hundred such patients. He likewise made provisions before 
his departure for the other poor, whom he maintained out of his private 
purse; for he had every day one hundred and twenty indigent persons at a 
table near his own palace, and in Lent and Advent all who presented 
themselves; and these he often served in person. He kept lists of decayed 
gentlemen, and distressed widows, and young women, whom he regularly 
relieved in every province of his dominions. The saint made his will, in 
which, having left legacies to almost all the great monasteries of his 
kingdom, he settled and regulated all the affairs of his own family, and 
those of the state. He brought the kings of England and Navarre to an 
accommodation upon some differences that were between them relating to 
the city of Bayonne; for he always applied himself to do justice, to preserve 
peace in his own dominions, and to prevent war among his neighbors.2228 
Having one day stood godfather to a Jew who was baptized at St. Denis, he 
said, with an affecting energy, to the ambassador of the Mahometan king of 
Tunis, that to see his master receive that sacrament, he would consent with 
joy to pass the rest of his life in chains under the Saracens. To prepare 
himself for the crusade he made two retreats at Maubuisson. Towards the 
expenses of that expedition the pope granted him the tenth penny of all 
ecclesiastical revenues, and he levied a capitation upon his subjects. He 
nominated to the regency of the kingdom during his absence, Matthew, 
abbot of St. Denis, a man of quality, of the family of the counts of 


Vendome, and Simon of Clermont, count of Nesle, both persons of known 
probity and singular prudence. The king’s three eldest sons, Philip, John, 
count of Nevers, and Peter, count of Alencon, took the cross to accompany 
him; as did also Theobald king of Navarre, Robert count of Artois, son to 
him who was killed at Massour, Guy count of Flanders, and many other 
lords. Joinville excused himself to the king, urging the necessity of his 
staying at home to protect his vassals from the oppression of the count of 
Champagne, lord paramount. He even endeavored to dissuade the king from 
the expedition, but was not able to prevail. St. Louis, and his brother the 
king of Sicily, had privately concerted measures to begin the war by the 
conquest of Tunis, which seemed easy, and would exceedingly further the 
expedition in Egypt. 

The king embarked with his army at Aigues-Mortes upon the 1st of July, 
1270; and when the fleet was over against Cagliari in Sardinia, a great 
council was held, in which it was resolved to attack Tunis.2222 The French 
fleet accordingly proceeded towards Africa and entered the gulf of Tunis, at 
the head of which that city stands, upon a lake which communicates with it. 
The Saracens, who lined the shore, immediately fled, and the descent being 
made without opposition, the French encamped upon an isthmus which 
separates the gulf of Tunis from another little gulf. They attacked the castle 
of Carthage, seated fifteen miles from Tunis, and carried it sword in hand. 
Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and many other principalities were erected in 
Barbary, in the eleventh age; for till then, that country had been subject to 
the sultan of Egypt. Muley Moztanza was at that time king of Tunis, and he 
prepared to make a vigorous defence; but his troops only showed 
themselves, and after light skirmishes retired. The French waited for the 
arrival of the king of Sicily with his fleet, to lay siege to Tunis; and his 
delay was the cause of all their misfortunes; for the heats being excessive in 
those burning sands, the camp was soon filled with malignant fevers and 
other epidemical diseases, which were contagious like a pestilence. The 
king’s beloved son John Tristan, count of Nevers, a prince of admirable 
innocence and sanctity, was the first person of distinction that was attacked. 
He was born at Damiata in Egypt, and was in the twenty-first year of his 
age when he died in Africa of a dysentery and fever. On the very day of his 
death, in the beginning of August, the king himself and his eldest son Philip 


were seized with the same disorder. The king’s delicate constitution, and 
weak emaciated body, made the distemper more dangerous to him. He 
continued, however, for some days to act, and to give all necessary orders; 
and particularly to treat with the ambassadors of the Greek emperor, 
Michael Paleologus, about the reunion of that church with the Latins. And 
by his pathetic exhortations he made both these ambassadors afterward 
zealous advocates for the union. The principal person was Veccus, 
chancellor of the church of Constantinople, afterward patriarch. When the 
fever and weakness confined him to his bed, he still caused his chaplains to 
come to his bed-side, and he recited with them the whole Church office as 
long as he was able. He had a great cross set near him so that he could 
easily turn his eyes upon it. He communicated very often during his illness, 
which held him one-and-twenty days. 

Finding his distemper increase, he called for his eldest son Philip, and 
gave him certain pious instructions which he had drawn up in writing 
before he left Paris. Two copies hereof are still kept in the Chamber of 
Accounts at Paris under this title: Instructions of king Louis, the saint, to 
Philip, his eldest son. The dying admonitions of this great king to him are 
here inserted in abstract: “My son, before all things I recommend to you 
that you love God. Be always ready rather to suffer all manner of torments 
than to commit any mortal sin. When sickness or any other affliction befalls 
you, return thanks to God for it, and bear it courageously, being persuaded 
that you deserve to suffer much for having served God ill, and that such 
tribulations will be your gain. In prosperity give thanks to God with 
humility, and fear lest by pride you abuse God’s benefits, and so offend him 
by those very means by which you ought particularly to improve yourself in 
his service. Confess your sins frequently, and choose a wise and pious 
ghostly father, who will teach you what to follow, and what to shun; let him 
be one that will boldly reprehend you, and make you understand the 
grievousness of your faults. Hear the divine office devoutly,—meditate 
affectionately what you ask of God with your mouth; do this with more than 
ordinary application during the holy sacrifice of the mass, especially after 
the consecration. Be bountiful, compassionate, and courteous to the poor, 
and relieve and favor them as much as you can. If anything trouble your 
mind, reveal it to your ghostly father, or to some other grave and discreet 
person; for by the comfort you will receive you will bear it more patiently. 


Love to converse with pious persons; never admit any among your familiar 
friends but such as are virtuous and of good reputation; shun and banish 
from you the vicious. Make it your delight to hear profitable sermons and 
discourses of piety. Endeavor to gain the benefit of indulgences, and to get 
the prayers of others. Love all good, and abhor all evil. Wherever you are, 
never suffer any one to detract or say anything sinful in your presence. 
Punish all who speak ill of God or his saints. Give often thanks to God for 
all his benefits. In the administration of justice be upright and severe; hear 
patiently the complaints of the poor, and in all controversies where your 
interests are concerned, stand for your adversary against yourself, till the 
truth be certainly found out. Whatever you find not to belong to you, restore 
it without delay to the owner, if the case be clear; if doubtful, appoint 
prudent men to examine diligently into it. Endeavor to procure peace and 
justice to all your subjects. Protect the clergy and religious who pray for 
you and your kingdom. Follow the maxim of my grandfather king Philip, 
that it is sometimes better to dissemble certain things in ecclesiastics than to 
repress them with too great violence and scandal. Love and honor the queen 
your mother, and follow her counsels. Make no war, especially against 
Christians, without great cause, and good advice. If necessity force you to 
it, let it be carried on without damage to those who are not in fault, and 
spare the innocent subjects of your enemy as much as possible. Use all your 
authority to hinder wars among your vassals. Be scrupulous in the choice of 
good judges and magistrates. Have always a great respect for the Roman 
Church, and the pope and honor him as your spiritual father. Hinder, to the 
utmost of your power, all blasphemies, rash oaths, games of chance, 
drunkenness, and impurity. Never make any extravagant expenses, and 
never lay on your subjects any heavy or unjust burdens. After my death, 
take care to have a great many masses and prayers said for me in all 
churches and religious communities in France; and give me a share in all 
the good works which you shall do. I give you my blessing with the most 
tender affection that any father can give to a son; and I pray our Lord Jesus 
Christ to protect and strengthen you in his service, and always to increase 
his grace in you that you never do anything against his holy will, and that 
he may be ever faithfully honored and served by you. I beg this same grace 
for myself, that we may together see, laud, and honor him for all eternity.” 


The holy king gave other instructions to his daughter the queen of 
Navarre. Having settled his affairs, and acquitted himself of his duties to 
others, he desired that no more mention should be made to him of temporal 
concerns, and applied himself wholly to think only of that great affair which 
was to be decided betwixt himself and God alone. He scarce spoke any 
more to any one but to his confessor. He praised and thanked God for 
having placed him in his present situation; he prayed with many tears, that 
he would enlighten and show mercy to infidels and sinners, and that his 
army might be conducted back into their own country without falling into 
the hands of the enemy, that none of them might be tempted through 
weakness to deny Christ. His charity, zeal, compunction, humility, and 
perfect resignation increased in his last moments, and in the fervent 
exercise of these virtues he prepared his soul to go forth and meet his judge 
and Redeemer. On the 24th of August, which was Sunday, he received first 
extreme unction, according to the discipline of that age, and afterward the 
viaticum. It was his custom whilst in health, and as long as he was able in 
his sickness, to creep on his knees from his place in the church up to the 
altar when he went to communion; he was then too weak to do this; but he 
would needs get up, and he received the blessed sacrament kneeling by his 
bed-side. He again that day called for the Greek ambassadors, and renewed, 
in a most pathetic manner, his exhortations to union with the Roman 
Church. He continued the rest of his time in ardent prayer, especially in acts 
of the divine love and praise. He lost his speech the next day from nine till 
twelve o’clock! then recovering it again, and lifting up his eyes towards 
heaven, he repeated aloud those words of the psalmist: Lord, I will enter 
into thine house; I will adore in thy holy temple, and will give glory to thy 
name. He spoke again at three in the afternoon, but only said, Into thy hands 
I commend my soul. Immediately after which he breathed his last in his 
camp, on the 25th of August, in the year of Christ 1270, being fifty-five 
years and four months old, and having reigned forty-three years, nine 
months, and eighteen days. 

His brother Charles, king of Sicily, whose delays had thrown this 
expedition into the heats, arrived with his fleet a few minutes after the death 
of St. Louis. The Christian army defeated again the Moors and the Saracens 
in two great battles, and on the 30th of October concluded a peace with the 
infidels on the following conditions: That all prisoners should be released, 


and the Christian slaves set at liberty: that Christians should be allowed to 
build churches, and to preach the faith in the territories of these 
Mahometans, and that the Mahometans should be allowed to embrace it; 
that the king of Tunis should pay a yearly tribute of five thousand crowns to 
the king of Sicily, and that the king of France and his barons should receive 
two hundred and ten thousand ounces of gold to defray their expenses in 
this war; which was a larger sum than St. Louis had paid for his ransom. 
Such was the issue of the eighth and last of the crusades which were 
undertaken or the recovery of Palestine, and which employed Europe for 
almost two hundred years. Many things were great obstacles to the success 
of these enterprises, as the distance of the countries, difference of climates, 
repeated treacheries of the Greeks; and in the Christian armies the feodal 
jurisdiction, the mixture of different nations, the opposite views of 
particulars, and consequently the want of military subordination and 
obedience. Nor can it be denied that some engaged in these expeditions to 
screen themselves from public justice, or from their creditors; and many in 
them were seduced by the passions of ambition, avarice, vanity, jealousy, 
and revenge, which have often so great a share in wars. The unwarrantable 
injustices and plunders that were committed by many of the crusards are a 
sufficient proof of this reproach and scandal; and St. Bernard shows upon 
what motives many went on these expeditions from the tyranny and 
oppression which they exercised over their vassals immediately after their 
return. Such armies were not proper instruments to avert divine scourges 
from sinful nations; to persons engaged in them whose views were perfectly 
pure, and conduct holy, the temporal calamities which they suffered, and the 
contagion of vice over which they triumphed, were occasions of the most 
heroic virtues. 

This praise no historian ever refused to St. Louis, whose views in war 
were exempt from the usual passions of ambition, avarice, and revenge, and 
whose martial dispositions were truly great because entirely subordinate to 
virtue and religion. Voltaire himself is the admirer and panegyrist of his 
courage, prudence, and piety, in these expeditions.22 This last crusade, 
notwithstanding it failed of success, was some check to the progress of 
Bondocdar’s arms; but his son and successor, Seraf, or Sait, took Acre after 
an obstinate siege, and dispossessed the Christians of all the places which 


remained in their hands in Palestine; prince Edward, who was their last 
support, being before returned to England upon the death of his father 
Henry III., in 1272. The body of Saint Louis, after his death, was parboiled 
in water and wine to separate the flesh from the bones, the art of embalming 
bodies, so famous among the ancients, having been then lost by disuse. 
King Charles carried the bowels and the flesh to Sicily, and interred them 
under the stately monument in the great abbey of Monte-Reale, four miles 
from that city. This monastery was built by king William, and being made 
an archbishopric, was called a cathedral abbey. The saint’s bones and heart 
were carried into France by his son Philip, and deposited in the church of 
St. Denis. Many miracles wrought by the intercession of St. Louis, 
especially at both these sepulchral monuments, were juridically proved; and 
he was canonized by Boniface VIII. in 1297, in the reign of his grandson 
Philip the Fair, by whose order one of his ribs was placed in the cathedral at 
Paris, and his head in the holy chapel, in 1305.204! 

The heroic virtue of St. Louis shone brighter in his afflictions than it 
could have done amidst the greatest triumphs. He desired to see the faith of 
Christ and his holy love reign throughout the whole world, especially in that 
country which he had sanctified by his corporal presence on earth, and 
which was unjustly usurped by barbarous infidels; but God was pleased that 
he should rather glorify him by his sufferings. The saint found his comfort 
in the accomplishment of His holy will; and seeing his pious designs 
defeated, his army almost all destroyed, and himself in the hands of 
perfidious barbarians, he declared to his friends that he found more joy in 
his chains than he could have done in the conquest of the whole world. The 
sovereign will of God is the indispensable rule of the universe; resignation 
to it is the essential obligation of all creatures, and impatience is a crime of 
rebellion. It is also a base distrust in his goodness. His will is always most 
holy, tender, and merciful towards his servants; always guided by infinite 
love and wisdom. What can be more just and reasonable, than for us 
earnestly to commend ourselves to his mercy, and to acquiesce with 
thanksgiving and confidence in all his appointments! This conformity to his 
holy will, if it be courageous, constant, and universal, is the most perfect 
sacrifice of our will, of ourselves, and of all that we possess to him; it is the 
entire reign of his grace in our souls,2™42 the victory over most dangerous 


spiritual enemies, the firm anchor of our souls amidst the inconstancy of 
human affairs, and a source of unalterable peace and secure joy, with which 
the heart rests in the sweet bosom of divine providence, and drowns in it all 
distrustful and disquieting fears which passions are so apt to raise. 


St. Gregory, A. C. 


ADMINISTRATOR OF THE DIOCESS OF UTRECHT 


He was born in the territory of Triers, and was a prince of royal blood; for 
his grandmother Adela, his father Albric’s mother, was daughter of 
Dagobert II., king of Austrasia. This lady, after the death of her husband, 
built the monastery of Palens, near Triers, and putting on the religious habit, 
was chosen the first abbess. Her sister Irwina, who had also renounced the 
world, died abbess of Horre. Gregory returning one day from school, when 
he was fifteen years of age, was desired by his grandmother to read to the 
nuns at Palens. St. Boniface, who was travelling from Friesland into Hesse 
and Thuringia, passed that way, and was present on this occasion. Gregory 
was desired by the abbess, after he finished his lecture, to explain the 
instructions which he had read in favor of those who did not understand 
Latin; but this he said he was not able to do, probably because he was not 
sufficiently acquainted with the Teutonic language. Wherefore St. Boniface, 
rising up, did that office for him, and added many pathetic exhortations to 
virtue, probably both in the Latin and Teutonic languages. Gregory was so 
moved by his discourses, that he resolved upon the spot to forsake the 
world, and attend that holy man wherever he went. His friends do not seem 
to have opposed his inclination; for St. Boniface took him with him, and 
would be himself his master and instructor. He seems to have placed him 
for some time in the monastery of Ordorf, for the convenience of finishing 
his studies; but he took him very young wholly to himself, made him his 
constant attendant, and always loved him as his son. The disciple was a 
faithful imitator of his spirit and great virtues, assisted him in his missions 
and accompanied him in journeys to Rome and other places. St. Boniface, a 
little before his martyrdom, sent him to Utrecht to govern a monastery 
lately founded there. He had before appointed Eoban bishop of that church. 
SS. Boniface and Eoban received together the crown of martyrdom in 754; 
after which pope Stephen III. and Pepin obliged St. Gregory to take upon 


him the care of that church. Beka, Heda, Snoius, Baronius, and Molanus, 
call him bishop of Utrecht; but Maoillon, the Bollandist, and Antony 
Pagi243 demonstrate that he never received the episcopal consecration, and 
that though he administered the diocess during twenty-two years, to his 
death, he never was more than priest, as appears from his life written by St. 
Ludger. 

When the murderers of his two brothers were sent to him by the civil 
magistrates to be put to what death he should think fit, according to the 
barbarous custom of the country in that age, which left the punishment of 
the assassins to the direction of the relations of the deceased person, the 
Saint gave every one of them a suit of clothes with an alms, and dismissed 
them with good advice. By his zealous preaching and prudent care, he 
rendered the church of Utrecht the most flourishing in all that country. His 
eminent spirit of mortification and prayer, his invincible meekness and 
silence under all injuries, his humility and his patience under three years’ 
severe sickness, crowned him with the glory of the saints, to which he 
passed on the 25th of August, in 776. His relics were religiously kept at 
Utrecht, and examined in the episcopal visitations in 1421 and 1597. See 
his life written by his disciple St. Ludger, bishop of Munster, in Mabillon, 
sec. Ben. 3, and the dissertations of Stilting the Bollandist, t. 5, Aug., p. 
241. Also Fleury,1. 44, n. 9, t. 9, and Batavia Sacra, p. 88. 


St. Ebba (In English, St. Tabbs), V. A. 


She was sister to St. Oswald and Oswi, kings of the Northumbers, and, 
assisted by the liberality of the latter, founded a nunnery upon the Darwent, 
in the bishopric of Durham, called from her Ebchester; also a double 
separate monastery at Coldingham in the marshes, now in Scotland, below 
Berwick. This latter house of nuns she governed herself till she was called 
to eternal bliss in 683. See Bede,1. 4, c. 19, 25, and Harpsfield. 


August 26" 


St. Zephyrinus, Pope, M. 


SEE TILLEMONT, ANT. SANDINI, VITA: PONT. ROM. EX ANTIQUIS MONUM. 
ANASTASIUS WITH THE NOTES OF BIANCHINI AND MURATORI. MANDOSI, BIBL. 
ROMAN. 


A.D, 219. 


St. Zephyrinus, a native of Rome, succeeded Victor in the pontificate, in the 
year 202, in which Severus raised the fifth most bloody persecution against 
the Church, which continued, not for two years only, as Dodwell imagined, 
but to the death of that emperor in 211, as Ruinart, Berti, and others, prove 
from Sulpicius Severus, and other authorities. Under this furious storm this 
holy pastor was the support and comfort of the distressed flock of Christ, 
and he suffered by charity and compassion what every confessor 
underwent. The triumphs of the martyrs were indeed his joy, but his heart 
received many deep wounds from the fall of apostates and heretics Neither 
did this latter affliction cease by the peace which Caracalla restored to the 
Church, and which was not disturbed by Macrinus, by whose contrivance 
Caracalla was murdered in Mesopotamia, in 217, nor by the successor and 
murderer of this latter, the impure Heliogabalus, who reigned to the year 
221. The chief among these heretics were Marcion, Praxeas, Valentine, and 
the Montanists; for St. Optatus testifies,22 that all these were vanquished 
by Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome. 

Our saint had also the affliction to see the fall of Tertullian, which seems 
to have been owing partly to his pride, and partly to one Proclus or 
Proculus, an eloquent Montanist, whom Tertullian highly extolled, after he 
was become an abettor of that heresy. This Proculus was publicly put to 
confusion at Rome by Caius, a most learned priest of that church, under St. 
Zephyrinus, who was afterward ordained a regionary bishop, that is, with a 
commission to preach the gospel without being fixed in any particular see, 
as Photius assures us. Eusebius, St. Jerom, and Photius, much commend the 
dialogue of Caius with Proculus; a work which has not reached our times. 


Photius tells us, that Caius also composed a treatise against Artemon, who 
believed that Jesus Christ was only a mere man, and several other learned 
works, from which Eusebius took the account he has given us of the 
penance of Natalis.2°42 This man lived at Rome, and having confessed the 
faith before the persecutors, underwent torments in defence of it; but 
afterward was seduced into heresy by Asclepiodotus and Theodotus the 
Banker, who were both disciples of Theodotus the Tanner, whom Victor, 
bishop of Rome, had excommunicated for reviving the heresy of Ebion, 
affirming that Christ was no more than a mere man, though a prophet. 
These two heretics had persuaded Natalis to suffer them to ordain him a 
bishop of their sect, promising that he should be furnished monthly with 
one hundred and fifty silver denarii, upwards of three pounds sterling; but 
God having compassion on his confessor, warned him by several visions to 
abandon these heretics; among whom he was detained only by interest and 
vanity. At length he was whipped a whole night by an angel. The day 
following he covered himself with sackcloth and ashes, and shedding 
abundance of tears, went and threw himself at the feet of Zephyrinus: he 
prostrated himself also before both the clergy and the laity, in a manner with 
which the whole assembly was much affected. However, though he 
entreated very earnestly, and showed the marks of the stripes he had 
received, it was with much difficulty that St. Zephyrinus readmitted him to 
the communion of the Church, granting him, in recompense of his great 
compunction, an indulgence or relaxation of the severity of the discipline, 
which required a penitential delay and trial. Eusebius tells us, in the same 
place, that this holy pope exerted his zeal so strenuously against the 
blasphemies of the two Theodotus’s, that those heretics treated him in the 
most contumelious manner; but it was his glory that they called him the 
principal defender of Christ’s divinity. St. Zephyrinus filled the pontifical 
chair seventeen years, dying in 219. He was buried in his own cemetery 
(comprised in that of Calixtus, as Aringhi shows) on the 26th of August, on 
which most Martyrologies commemorate him; though those of Vandelbert 
and Rabanus, with the old Martyrology, under the name of St. Jerom, 
published by Florentinius, mark his festival on the 20th of December, 
probably on account of some translation, or the day of his ordination, says 
Berti.224© He is, in some Martyrologies, styled a martyr, which title he 


might deserve by what he suffered in the persecution, though he perhaps did 
not die by the executioner. 

God has always raised up holy pastors, zealous to maintain the sacred 
deposit of the faith of his church inviolable, and to watch over the purity of 
its morals, and the sanctity of its discipline. How many conflicts did they 
sustain! with what constancy, watchfulness, and courage, did they stand 
their ground against idolatry, heresy, and the corruption of the world! We 
enjoy the greatest advantages of the divine grace through their labors; and 
we owe to God a tribute of perpetual thanksgiving and immortal praise for 
all those mercies which he has afforded his Church on earth. We are bound 
also to recommend most earnestly to him his own work, praying that he 
exalt the glory of his divine name, by propagating his holy faith on earth; 
that he continually raise up in his Church shining examples of all virtue, 
pastors filled with his spirit, and a people disposed to captivate their 
understandings to his revealed truths, and subject their hearts to the sweet 
yoke of his holy love and divine law: watchful to abhor and oppose every 
profane innovation of doctrine, and all assaults and artifices of vice. 


St. Genesius, A Comedian, M. 


Christ who, to show the power of his grace, and the extent of his mercy, 
called a publican to the apostleship, honored with the glory of martyrdom 
this saint, drawn from the stage, the most infamous school of vice and the 
passions, and the just abhorrence of the holy fathers of the Church, of all 
zealous pastors, and all sincere lovers of virtue. The emperor Dioclesian 
coming to Rome, was received with great rejoicings. Among other 
entertainments prepared for him, those of the stage were not neglected. In a 
comedy which was acted in his presence, one of the players took it into his 
head to represent, in a ludicrous manner, the ceremonies of the Christian 
baptism, which could not fail to divert the assembly, who held this religion, 
and its mysteries, in the utmost contempt and derision. This player 
therefore, whose name was Genesius, and who had learned some things 
concerning the Christian rites from certain friends who zealously professed 
that religion, laid himself down on the stage, feigning himself sick, and 
said: “Ah! my friends, I find a great weight upon me, and would gladly be 
eased.” The others answered, “What shall we do to give thee ease? wouldst 
thou have us plane thee, to make thee lighter?” “Ye senseless creatures,” 
said he, “I am resolved to die a Christian, that God may receive me on this 
day of my death, as one who seeks his salvation by flying from idolatry and 
superstition.” Then a priest and exorcist were called, that is to say, two 
players, who personated these characters. These, sitting down by his bed- 
side, said, “Well, my child, why did you send for us?” Here Genesius, being 
suddenly converted by a divine inspiration, replied, not in jest, but 
seriously, “Because I desire to receive the grace of Jesus Christ and to be 
born again, that I may be delivered from my sins.” The other players 
proceeding mimically, went through the whole ceremony of baptism with 
him; but he in earnest answered the usual interrogatories, and on being 
baptized was clothed with a white garment. After this, other players, 
habited like soldiers, to carry on the jest, seized him, and presented him to 


the emperor, to be examined, as the martyrs were worn to be. Genesius then 
declaring himself openly, said aloud, standing upon the stage, “Hear, O 
emperor, and all you that are here present, officers of the army, 
philosophers, senators, and people, what I am going to say. I never yet so 
much as heard the name of a Christian but I was struck with horror, and I 
detested my very relations because they professed that religion. I in formed 
myself exactly concerning its rites and mysteries only that I might the more 
heartily despise it, and inspire you with the utmost contempt for the same; 
but whilst I was washed with the water, and examined, I had no sooner 
answered sincerely that I believed, than I saw a company of bright angels 
over my head, who recited out of a book all the sins I had committed from 
my childhood; and having afterward plunged the book into the water which 
had been poured upon me in your presence, they showed me the book 
whiter than snow. Wherefore, I advise you, O great and mighty emperor, 
and all ye people here present, who have ridiculed these mysteries, to 
believe, with me, that Jesus Christ is the true Lord; that he is the light and 
the truth; and that it is through him you may obtain the forgiveness of your 
sins,”3047 

Dioclesian, highly enraged at these words, ordered him, to be most 
inhumanly beaten with clubs, and afterward put into the hands of Plautian, 
the prefect of the pretorium, that he might compel him to sacrifice. Plautian 
commanded him to be put upon the rack, where he was torn with iron hooks 
for a considerable time, and then burnt with torches. The martyr endured 
these torments with constancy, and persisted crying out, “There is no other 
Lord of the universe besides him whom I have seen. Him I adore and serve, 
and to him I will adhere, though I should suffer a thousand deaths for his 
sake. No torments shall remove Jesus Christ from my heart or mouth. I 
regret exceedingly my former errors, and that I once detested his holy name 
and came so late to his service.” At length his head was struck off. His 
name occurs in the ancient Roman and African calendars. Ruinart22® and 
Tillemont2™2 refer his martyrdom to the year 286; for Dioclesian, having 
vanquished Carinus (who was slain near Murga the year before), associated 
Maximian Herculeus in the empire at Nicomedia, on the 1st of April, 286; 
after which he took a journey in great state to Rome, where there seems to 
have been a hot persecution about July, says Tillemont. Fleury places the 


death of St. Genesius in 303; for Dioclesian went again to Rome to 
celebrate the twentieth year of the reign of Maximian Herculeus, which was 
begun in November, 303. At the same time, both the emperors triumphed 
together over the Persians; after some stay there, Dioclesian returned into 
the East. See this martyr’s genuine acts in Ruinart, p. 283, and Orsi, t. 3, p. 
467. 


St. Gelasinus, M. 


A COMEDIAN AT HELIOPOLIS IN PHE@NICIA 


He having been baptized in jest, in a warm bath on the stage, coming out of 
it, loudly professed himself a Christian, and was stoned to death by the 
mob, in 297, as the chronicle of Alexandria relates. Theodoret speaks of 
these examples, when he says that some on the stage have passed from the 
worship of devils to the rank of martyrs.222° The examples of wonderful 
conversions strongly invite us to address ourselves to the divine mercy, and 
to beg that God would be pleased, by his omnipotent grace and power, 
perfectly to subdue and convert our hearts. 


St. Genesius, of Arles, M. 


He was a public notary in the city of Arles, and a catechumen at a time 
when Maximian Herculeus arrived there. An imperial edict against the 
Christians, which was then in force, was put into his hands to transcribe; but 
he, rather than to concur to such a criminal injustice, threw away his pencil, 
and secretly left the town in order to hide himself; but he was overtaken, 
and beheaded on the banks of the Rhone, about the beginning of the fourth 
century. See his genuine acts in Ruinart. He is mentioned as the glory of the 
city of Arles, by Prudentius, Hymn. 7, v. 36, by St. Gregory of Tours, St. 
Eucherius, and the ancient martyrologies. 


August 27" 


St. Cesarius 


ARCHBISHOP OF ARLES, CONFESSOR 


From his life, extant in two books; the first compiled by his disciple 
Cyprian, afterward bishop of London, and Firminus and Viventius, two 
other bishops who assisted him in this work; the second, written, in part, by 
the priest Messianus and the deacon Stephen. All these authors were 
disciples of St. Cesarius, and witnesses of what they report concerning his 
virtues and miracles. See this work in Mabillon, Sec. Ben.1. t. 1. p. 659. 
See also this learned compiler, Annal. Bened t. 1. Ceillier, t. 16, p. 226. 
Rivet, Hist. Littér. de la France, t. 3, p. 170. Gall. Chr. Nov. t. 1. p. 535. 


A. D. 542. 


St. Cesarius was born in 470, in the territory of Challons on the Saone, and 
descended from a family of distinguished piety. When but seven years old 
he often gave his clothes to poor people whom he met begging. In his youth 
he laid a good foundation of literature, and comparing the unquiet scenes of 
vice, vanity, and folly, in which he saw men too easily engage themselves 
amidst the hurry of a secular life, with the calmness and security of an 
amiable retreat, he resolved to renounce the world. Wherefore, at eighteen 
years of age, he entreated Sylvester, bishop of Challons, to cut off his hair, 
and give him the ecclesiastical habit, that he might enter himself in the 
service of the Church. This was done accordingly; but two years after, 
Cesarius, out of a desire of attaining still greater perfection, privately 
withdrew to the monastery of Lerins, which had produced many learned 
and pious men under the direction of the abbot Porcarius. In this house he 
was a perfect model of regularity, meekness, humility, and obedience. The 
abbot appointed him cellerer; but as human passions creep into recesses the 
furthest removed from the incentives of vice, some of the monks were 
offended at his scrupulous severity: and so loud were their complaints, that 
the abbot, though with regret, was forced to discharge him from his office. 


The saint rejoiced to see himself at liberty to give himself up entirely to the 
exercises of contemplation and penance; but his great austerities having 
thrown him into a fit of illness, his abbot sent him to Arles for advice, 
where he was known by Eonius, the archbishop, who was his countryman 
and relation. He demanded him of the abbot Porcarius, and immediately 
ordained him deacon, and afterward priest; soon after he made him abbot of 
a monastery built in an island in the Rhone, within the suburbs of the city. 
Three years after, lying on his death-bed, he recommended him for his 
successor. The saint fled, and hid himself among the Roman sumptuous 
tombs, a great number of which are remaining to this day near the city; but 
being discovered, he was obliged to acquiesce in the unanimous election of 
the clergy and the whole city, in 501. He was then thirty years old, and he 
presided over that church above forty years. 

The first thing he did in this station was to regulate the singing of all the 
canonical hours of the divine office, which he caused to be performed 
publicly, not only on Sundays, Saturdays, and solemn festivals, as had been 
the custom at Arles, but every day, as was done in other neighboring 
churches. He induced the laity, that were not hindered, to attend constantly 
the canonical hours. The office was sung in the Latin tongue; but some sung 
it in the Greek,222! who were doubtless the foreigners that came from the 
East to Marseilles, and likewise many inhabitants on that coast, who 
retained that language; for Marseilles was originally a Greek colony. He 
strenuously exhorted all persons never to fail, except in cases of the greatest 
necessity, to assist at all the hours of the divine office, that are sung in the 
day, and in Lent also, at those of the night.2®22 He was very careful to 
instruct his flock in all the conditions of devout prayer, and to teach them to 
cry to God with the earnest desires of the heart, not with their lips only, 
which can be no prayer, but only mockery, and an insult offered to God; 
prayer being defined the raising of the heart to God. “A man,” said he, 
“worships that object on which his mind is most intent during prayer. 
Whoever, in his prayers, thinks of the public place of resort, or of the house 
he is building, adores that rather than God.”2222 In order to devote himself 
the more assiduously to prayer, reading, and preaching, he left to stewards 
and deacons the care of his temporalities. Knowing that the church puts the 
poor under the special protection of the bishops, he consecrated to them 


almost his whole revenue, and built many hospitals. He preached on all 
Sundays and holidays, and often on other days, both morning and evening. 
If he was hindered, he ordered the priests or deacons to read to the people 
some homilies of the fathers; and he would have some such homily always 
read after matins and vespers, that the people might never depart from the 
church without the benefit of some instruction.22°4 He taught the faithful to 
dread, above all other terrible judgments that God ever inflicts on souls in 
his anger, a spiritual famine of his divine word. He was an enemy to studied 
discourses. His style is plain, natural, and pleasing. Many of his sermons 
have sometimes been ascribed to St. Ambrose, and especially to St. Austin. 
The Benedictin editors of the works of this latter, in an appendix to his 
sermons, have published one hundred and two sermons of St. Casarius.2222 
By these it appears that he used to descend very much to particulars, which 
is most useful in preaching; and he spoke chiefly against those vices which 
prevailed most, especially against a delay of repentance, the most ordinary 
stratagem by which the devil betrays souls into eternal perdition. He 
strongly inculcated the fear of the pains of purgatory for venial sins, and the 
necessity of effacing them by daily penance.22°© His ordinary exhortations 
regard prayer, fasting, alms, the pardon of injuries, chastity, and the practice 
of all manner of good works, especially in Lent, on the Rogation-days, and 
in other such times of devotion. 

St. Cesarius built a nunnery at Arles, and assisted in working with his 
own hands. The church was very large, and divided into three parts: that in 
the middle he dedicated in honor of the Blessed Virgin; the other two of St. 
John Evangelist and St. Martin. This monastery was at first called St. 
John’s, but afterward took the name of St. Czsarius, who committed the 
government of it to his sister Cesaria, she having been educated, and 
having taken the veil in a nunnery at Marseilles, probably that founded by 
Cassian. St. Ceesarius drew up an excellent rule for these religious women, 
which is still extant. They made their own clothes, and were generally 
employed in working wool. They had a daily task set them; and were 
allowed to embroider, and to wash and mend clothes for persons that lived 
out of the convent. The ornaments of their church were only of woollen or 
linen cloth, and plain, without embroidery or flowers. Some of these nuns 
employed themselves in transcribing holy books in a beautiful character.2222 


They all read two hours every day; and one of them read to the rest during 
part of the time they were at work. The monastery, for the sake of 
uniformity, afterward exchanged this rule for that of St. Bennet. We have 
likewise a shorter rule for monks, which St. Cesarius gave to Teredus, 
whom he appointed abbot of a monastery near Arles. Some of his letters 
relating to monastic duties have reached us, with his testament, in which he 
leaves his patrimony to his sister’s monastery. St. Cesarius presided in the 
council of Agde in 506, where several decrees were framed for the 
reformation of manners; also in the second council of Orange, in 529, the 
canons of which he drew up.2228 In them was condemned the heresy of the 
Semipelagians, who affirmed, that the first desire or beginning of faith and 
good works is from the creature. This council pronounces an anathema 
against those who blasphemously affirm that God predestinates any man to 
damnation; on the other side, it declares that, according to the Catholic 
faith, God inspires into our souls, by his grace, the beginning of his faith 
and love, or the first desire or good disposition of the soul towards it, and 
that he is the author of our conversion. This, and other like points, are 
confirmed by passages of the holy scriptures and fathers, chiefly St. Austin, 
which establish the necessity of grace to all our good thoughts and actions 
which conduce to eternal life. St. Cesarius sent the decrees of this council 
to Rome, to be confirmed by pope Felix IV., which was executed in the 
most ample manner by his successor Boniface II., and from that time the 
Semipelagians were ranked by the whole Church among heretics. The 
Semipelagians indeed made some noise after the council of Orange; and 
dared to maintain their errors in the council of Valence soon after the 
former. St. Cesarius, detained by his infirmities, was not able to go thither 
in person, but sent Cyprian, bishop of Toulon, who wrote his life, to defend 
the truth; of which commission he acquitted himself with great zeal. The 
answer of the apostolic see, by which the decrees of the council of Orange 
were confirmed, entirely silenced the advocates of that subtle heresy. St. 
Cesarius had begun his attack upon it by his book On Grace and Free-Will, 
which he wrote as an antidote against the poisonous work of Faustus of 
Riez; but so complete was the victory which he gained over it by the 
council of Orange, that this formidable monster was entirely crushed, and 
the confirmation of this council closes the history of that heresy. 


St. Ceesarius had his share in the public calamities of the age in which he 
lived. The city of Arles was at that time subject to Alaric, king of the 
Visigoths, who was master of the greatest part of Spain, all Languedoc, and 
great part of Provence. It was suggested to this prince, that the archbishop 
being born a subject to the king of Burgundy he did all that lay in his power 
to bring the territory of Arles under his dominion, than which nothing could 
be a more notorious calumny; for he prayed night and day on his bended 
knees, that all nations might enjoy peace, and the cities be free from tumults 
and insurrections. However, Alaric, without the least examination, banished 
him to Bordeaux. During his residence in that city, a fire happening one 
night to break out, the people ran in crowds to him, and besought him to put 
up his prayers for the extinction of the flames. The blessed man prostrated 
himself in prayer before the fire, which immediately subsided: hereupon he 
was regarded as the saver of the city. Alaric, having discovered his 
innocence, recalled him from his exile, and condemned his accuser to be 
stoned; but pardoned him at the earnest intercession of the saint. 

At his return to Arles, all the people went to meet him, singing psalms, 
and holding wax tapers in their hands; and they thought they were indebted 
to his prayers for plentiful showers of rain that fell at that time, after a long 
drought. Clovis, king of the Franks, in conjunction with the Burgundians, 
defeated and slew Athalaric in Poitou, in the year 507, the twenty-third of 
his reign. His young son Alaric fled into Spain, was proclaimed king of the 
Visigoths, and was powerfully protected by Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy, whose grandson that prince was by a daughter. The 
French and Burgundians laid siege to Aries in 508; during which the Goths 
threw St. Cesarius into prison, upon suspicion that he had attempted to 
deliver up the city to the besiegers; but was cleared, and set at liberty. The 
siege was raised, and a great number of prisoners were brought into the city, 
and the churches were filled with them. St. Cesarius was moved 
exceedingly at their condition; for they were in want both of clothes and 
victuals. He furnished them with both, and employed in relieving them the 
whole treasury of his church. He stripped the pillars and rails of the silver 
with which they were adorned, and melted down and gave away the very 
censors, chalices, and patens, saying, “Our Lord celebrated his last supper 
in mean earthen dishes, not in plate; and we need not scruple to part with 
his vessels for the ransom of those whom he has redeemed with his own 


life. I would fain know if those who censure what we do, would not be glad 
to be ransomed themselves in the like manner, were the same misfortune to 
befall them.” St. Casarius took the utmost care of the sick, whom he 
provided with a very spacious house, where they might hear, at their ease, 
the divine office performed, and where they were carefully attended. The 
poor had ever a very easy access to him, and he gave a strict charge to the 
servant who waited on him, always to see whether there was not some poor 
person at the door, who was afraid of coming in. 

After the death of the king of the Visigoths, Theodoric the Ostrogoth, 
king of Italy, seized upon those dominions in Languedoc and Spain, though 
they soon after chose again a prince of their own. The excessive charity of 
St. Cesarius towards the prisoners displeased king Theodoric, who ordered 
him to be apprehended, and brought under a strong guard to Ravenna. 
When the saint came into the king’s presence, and saluted him, Theodoric 
seeing his venerable aspect and intrepid air, rose up, took from his head the 
ormament with which it was covered, and returned his salute in a very 
obliging manner. After many kind speeches, when St. Cesarius vas gone 
out, Theodoric said to those about him, “May God punish those who have 
been the occasion of so holy a man’s undertaking so long a journey without 
cause. I trembled when he came in; he has the countenance of an angel. I 
can harbor no thoughts to the prejudice of such a person.” He sent him to 
his house a silver basin of sixty pounds weight, with three hundred pieces 
of gold, and ordered the bearer to say to him. “The king, your son, holy 
bishop, entreats you to accept this present, and to make use of the basin for 
his sake.” St. Ceesarius, who never used plate at his table, except a few 
silver spoons, sold the basin publicly, and ransomed several captives with 
the money. When the king was told this, and also that the bishop’s door was 
so much crowded with poor people, that it was impossible to get near it, he 
expatiated so much upon this charity, that the senators and the rest of the 
quality strove who should bestow the most bountiful alms, to be distributed 
by the hands of St. Cesarius. They even said publicly, that God had been 
very gracious to them in giving them the sight of so apostolical a man. By 
these liberalities the man of God was enabled to deliver all those that had 
been taken prisoners on the other side of the Durance. He also furnished 
them with carriages and money to carry them back to their respective 
homes. At Ravenna he restored to health, by his prayers, the son of a certain 


widow, who with many tears, more expressive of her gratitude than words 
could be, besought him to take her son into his service, and carry him along 
with him into Gaul. 

From Ravenna St. Cesarius went to Rome, where pope Symmachus, the 
clergy, nobility, and people, very much desired to see him. The pope gave 
him the pallium, and confirmed in his favor the privileges of the church of 
Arles, appointed him vicar of the apostolic see, and ordained that he should 
superintend all ecclesiastical affairs in Gaul and Spain. These things were 
transacted in the year 513. In the same year this pope published certain 
decretals to remove several abuses in Gaul. By one of these he forbade the 
alienation of Church lands, unless they were given to clergymen for their 
services, or to supply their wants, only for the term of their lives.22°2 This is 
thought to be the origin of ecclesiastical benefices. For anciently, the 
bishops had the administration of the whole revenue of their churches, 
allowing a part for the maintenance of their clergy. St. Ceesarius returned to 
Arles in 514, and continued to edify and instruct his flock many years 
longer. In the seventy-second year of his age, being broken with infirmities, 
and finding himself near death, he asked how long it was to the festival of 
St. Austin, saying, “I hope I shall die about that time; you know how much 
I always loved his truly Catholic doctrine.” He caused himself to be carried 
in a chair to the monastery of his nuns, whom he endeavored to prepare and 
comfort for the affliction which he knew his death would give them; but 
whatever he could say, rather seemed to augment their affliction. He made 
them a moving exhortation. They were above two hundred in number, and 
their superior was called Cesaria, and had succeeded his sister of the same 
name. Having given them his blessing, he returned to the metropolitan 
church, and died in the presence of several holy bishops and priests, on the 
eve of the feast of St. Austin, in 542. His relics healed a great number of 
sick people, and he wrought several like miracles whilst he was living, as 
the authors of his life testify. 

St. Ceesarius teaches us, that a mortified penitential life, and the utmost 
purity and sanctity of manners, are dispositions which very much fit our 
souls for prayer. We ought to present our hearts before God, crucified to 
themselves and the world; purified from all vicious and earthly affections, 
glowing only with those of divine love, praise, humility, confidence, and all 


other virtues, that we ourselves, and our homages, may be such sacrifices as 
may worthily glorify his holy name, and be accepted by him, being offered 
with and through the infinite merits of Christ’s sacred passion. St. Ceesarius 
was a great lover of public prayer. Both to supply our own imperfections in 
this great duty of praising God and out of zeal that He be more perfectly 
glorified by the chorus of His whole creation, we must invite all the 
heavenly spirits to join us with their whole strength, and the utmost ardor of 
their love; and must present to God with our hearts all their pure and 
burning affections of adoration, praise, and charity; the hearts likewise of 
all his faithful servants on earth, begging that by his grace he would 
perfectly purify them all, and make them worthy to offer him a pure 
homage. We must present him also with our own the hearts of all mankind, 
earnestly entreating him, that for the sake of his infinite goodness and 
mercy, he would enlighten and sanctify them all; bring all infidels to know 
him their great Beginning and last End, and make all blind sinners 
experience the joy, delight, peace, and happiness of the reign of his holy 
love. 


St. Peemen or Pastor, Abbot 


This great light among the ancient fathers of the desert, forsook the world 
about the year 385, and retired into the great wilderness of Sceté in Egypt. 
He often passed several days, sometimes a whole week, without eating, but 
it was his constant advice to others that their fasts should be moderate, but 
constant, and that they should take some nourishment every day. It was a 
maxim with him, that no monk ought ever to taste wine, or to seek any 
superfluous gratification of the senses; “for,” said he, “sensuality expels 
compunction and the holy fear of God from the heart, as smoke drives away 
bees; its stench extinguishes that grace, and deprives a soul of the sensible 
comforts and presence of the Holy Ghost.” In his youth he visited 
assiduously, the ancients and received great profit from their experience and 
instructions. He much admired that lesson of abbot Moses, that a servant of 
God must preserve his heart always broken with holy sorrow and 
compunction, and exceedingly humbled at the consideration of his sins, 
which he must always have before his eyes; but he must never think of 
those of others, or judge any one, further than charity or authority may 
oblige him. The barbarians ravaging Sceté in 395, he and his brothers 
retired to Terenuthi, near an old temple of idols, and lived there for several 
years. Anubis the eldest, and Poemen, governed this little community by 
turns, with a constant mutual deference to each other. of the twelve hours of 
the night, they allotted four for work, four for singing psalms together, and 
four for taking their rest. In the day they worked till sext; then read till 
none, or three in the afternoon; after this they gathered a few herbs for their 
refection. 

St. Poemen feared the least occasion that could interrupt his solitude, or 
make the distractions of the world break in upon him. Whilst he lived in 
Lower Egypt his mother came to see him; but he, without opening his door, 
said to her, “Had you rather see me at present for a moment, or enjoy my 
company for ever in the world to come? You will have that happiness, if 


you now curb your desire.” Hearing this, she went away with joy, saying, 
“To make the happiness of seeing you in heaven more sure, I willingly 
forego the pleasure of seeing you on earth.” Poemen used the like severity 
towards the governor of the province, who never was able to draw him out 
of his desert to pay him a visit. The saint went back into Sceté, but was 
again banished thence with St. Arsenius, by a fresh incursion of the 
barbarians in 430. Among the remarkable sayings of this holy abbot it is 
related, that when one who had committed a fault told him he would do 
penance for it three years; the saint doubting of his perseverance with fervor 
so long, advised him to confine his penance to three days, but to be very 
fervent in it Another addressing himself to him under an obstinate 
temptation, St. Poemen bade him quit the place where he lived, and go as far 
from it as he could walk in three days and three nights; and to fast till 
evening every day for a year. A monk who was grievously molested with 
thoughts of blasphemy, often went to him, but for a long time had not the 
courage to disclose to him the inward trouble of his mind. The saint 
perceiving his difficulty, encouraged him to lay open his perplexity. The 
brother had no sooner done it but he found himself at ease. The saint mildly 
comforted him, and bade him constantly say to the devil, whenever he 
suggested any abominable thought, “May thy blasphemy fall on thee; it is 
not mine, for my heart detests it.” A person came out of Syria to consult 
him by what remedies a spiritual dryness and hardness of heart is best 
overcome. The saint answered, “By perseverance in fervent prayer. Water is 
soft, and stone hard; yet, drops of water often falling upon it, wear it 
hollow; so by the divine word often falling upon our heart, though it were 
of adamant, it must at length yield to the impression.” The practice of 
penance and assiduous prayer have a wonderful efficacy in dissolving the 
hardest and dryest hearts into compunction; and an humble regret for the 
want of compunction cannot fail to obtain it or at least to procure all its 
advantages. 

St. Poemen used strongly to exhort the faithful to the most frequent 
devout communion, and to a continual vehement thirst after that divine 
table, as the stag pants after the cool spring. “Some aver,” said he, “that 
stags feel a most violent inward heat and thirst, because in the deserts they 
devour serpents, and their bowels are parched with their poison. Thus souls, 
in the wilderness of this world, always suck in something of its poison, and 


must languish perpetually to approach the body and blood of Jesus Christ, 
which powerfully fortifies them against, and expels all such venom.” This 
holy abbot gave the following rule to his disciples: “Never seek to do your 
own will, but rather rejoice to overcome it, and humble yourselves by doing 
the will of others. Those who love to do their own will, want no devil to 
tempt them, being their own worst tempters.” He said, “Evil cannot be cast 
out by evil; wherefore if any one doth evil to you, do good to him, that you 
may overcome his evil by your good.” He also said, “He that is 
quarrelsome, or is apt to murmur and complain, can be no monk; he that 
renders evil for evil can be no monk; he that is passionate can be no monk.” 
It was another saying of this holy abbot, that, “Nothing gives so much 
pleasure to the enemy, as when a person will not discover his temptations to 
his superior or director.” St. Poemen died about the year 451, and is 
commemorated on this day in the Roman Martyrology, and in the Mene of 
the Greeks, who in their great office style him, “The Lamp of the universe, 
and the Pattern of monks.” See the histories of the Fathers of the desert, 
published by Rosweide, D’Andilly, and Cotelier; the collection of the 
Bollandists, t. 6, Augusti, p. 25. Tillemont, t. 15, p. 147, and F. Marin, t. 3, 
p. 150. 


St. Hugh of Lincoln, M. 


He was a Christian child eleven years old, who was spit upon and scourged, 
had his nose and upper lip cut off, and some of his upper teeth broken out; 
and was at length crucified, and pierced in the side with a spear, by one 
Joppin, and certain other Jews in that city, out of hatred to Christ, on Friday 
the 27th of August, 1255. By an order of king Henry III. and his parliament 
assembled at Reading, Joppin, who confessed the whole crime, and the rest 
of the murderers, were condemned to be tied by the heels to young horses, 
and dragged to death, and afterward hung on gibbets. See Matthew Paris, p. 
912, and the Annals of the monastery of Burton in Staffordshire, printed at 
Oxford, 1684. Hearne, Not. in Gul. Neubrig, t. 3. p. 670. 


St. Joseph Calasanctius, C. 


Founder of the poor regular clergy of the pious schools of the Mother of 
God, a native of Petralta, in Arragon, of a noble family. He sanctified his 
youth by all virtues from his infancy, particularly by charity and prayer. At 
school it was his custom zealously to instruct his companions in mysteries 
of faith and in the most perfect methods of prayer. He consecrated himself 
to God by a vow of virginity, and distinguished himself in his studies, first 
of humanity and philosophy, and afterward of divinity, at Valencia. New 
Castile, Arragon, and Catalonia were successively edified by the sanctity of 
his life, and his apostolic labors. Going to Rome, he was enrolled in the 
confraternity of the Christian doctrine, in which zealous employment he 
soon saw the infinite importance of instructing children early in the 
knowledge and spirit of religion. Hereupon he particularly devoted himself 
to this part of the pastoral charge, though he gave also much time to visit, 
relieve, and exhort to perfect virtue, all the sick and all the poor and 
destitute; in which, by his courage and patience, he seemed a perpetual 
miracle of fortitude, and another Job. He had labored thus twenty years, 
when Paul V. in 1617, allowed him and his companions to form themselves 
into a congregation under simple vows, which, in 1621, Gregory XV. 
changed into solemn religious vows, and gave them the name which they 
still bear. In 1656 Alexander VII. brought them back to their former state of 
simple vows. ButClement IX. in 1669, raised them again into a religious 
order by solemn vows, which Innocent XI. confirmed, with a grant of new 
privileges, in 1689. They teach philosophy, divinity, mathematics, the 
learned languages in all the classes, and the first elements of reading, 
writing, &c. They have houses in most cities in Italy, several in Austria, 
Moravia, Poland, Hungary, and Spain. St. Joseph Calasanctius, or Casalanz, 
died at Rome on the 25th of August, in 1648, being ninety-two years old. 
An office in his honor was inserted in the Roman Breviary in 1769, on the 
27th of August. 


St. Malrubius, Hermit and Martyr22£2 


He led an eremitical life in Scotland, entirely occupied in penitential works, 
and in the exercise of holy contemplation. The incursions of the idolatrous 
Norwegians induced him to quit his desert, in order to administer comfort to 
his countrymen, and, if possible, to convert the barbarians. With this view, 
the servant of God began to preach to them the truths of the gospel; but 
death was the recompense of his charity, the Norwegians having cruelly 
murdered him. His martyrdom happened in the province of Mernis, about 
the year 1040, in the reign of king Duncan. See Lesley and Adam King. 


St. Syagrius, Bishop of Autun 


He is supposed to be by birth a Gaul, and was raised to the see of Autun 
about the year 560. He was present at almost all the councils that were held 
in France in his time, whether for the preservation of faith or morals. He 
was one of the bishops to whose prudence was committed the difficult 
business of re-establishing tranquillity in the monastery of St. Radegonde, 
at Poitiers. King Gontran, who greatly regarded his abilities, going to Paris 
to assist at the baptism of Clotaire II. chose him for the companion of his 
journey. That ceremony was performed at Nanterre in 591. S. Gregory the 
Great gave the most distinguishing marks of the esteem he conceived of his 
virtue and capacity. When he sent missionaries with St. Austin to England, 
he recommended them to him, and entrusted him with many important 
commissions. He granted him the pall, and decreed that, for the future, the 
bishops of Autun should have the rank of precedence, after the metropolitan 
of the province of Lyons, even of those who were before them in years and 
consecration. St. Syagrius died in 600. Ado and Usuard fix his feast on the 
27th of August; but in the additions to the Martyrologies, which go under 
the name of St. Jerom, it is inserted on the 2d of September. A celebrated 
relic of this saint is shown at Val-de-Grace at Paris. See St. Gregory of 
Tours, Hist.1. 9, c. 40, 41;1. 10, c. 28. St. Gregory the Great,1. 5, ep. 54, 
113,1. 7, ep. 115, 118, &c. Baillet, 27 Aug. Gal. Christ. Nov. t. 4, n. 344. 


August 28" 


St. Augustine, Bishop, C. 


AND DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


From his works, and from his life, written by St. Possidius, his disciple, 
bishop of Calama. See the history of his life, diligently compiled by 
Tillemont, t. 13. See also Cenlier, t. 11, 12. Orsi, t. 8-12; the life of St. 
Austin, compiled in Latin by F. Lanceiol, and that in English by the learned 
and pious Mr. Abraham Woodhead, fellow of University College, Oxon, 
who embraced the Catholic faith about the year 1666, and died in devout 
retirement at Hoxton, near London, in 1678. 


A. D. 430. 


So great is the veneration which popes, councils, and the whole Church 
have paid to the memory of this glorious saint, through every succeeding 
age since his time, that to load our history with a list of his illustrious 
panegyrists would be a superfluous labor; and barely to copy the sober 
praises, which the most judicious Christian critics have bestowed on his 
extraordinary learning and sanctity, would be like carrying water to the sea. 
For the name of the great St. Austin is alone the highest eulogium and 
panegyric, raises in all persons the most exalted idea, and commands the 
most profound respect. This perfect model of true penitents, this triumphing 
champion of our holy faith and confounder of heresies, this bright light and 
most glorious doctor of the Church of Christ, was born on the 13th of 
November, in the year 354, at Tagaste, a small town of Numidia, in Africa, 
not far from Hippo, but at some distance from the sea, which the saint had 
never seen till he was grown up. His parents were of good condition, yet not 
very rich; his father, Patricius, was an idolater, and of a hasty choleric 
disposition; but by the holy example and prudent conduct of St. Monica, his 
wife, he at length learned the humility and meekness of the Christian 
religion, and was baptized a little before his death. She bore him several 
children; St. Austin speaks of his brother, Navigius, who left a family 


behind him, and of a sister who died an abbess. Our saint had the 
misfortune to fall, in his youth, like the prodigal son, into the most frightful 
gulf of vice and spiritual miseries, of which himself has drawn a lively 
portraiture in the first books of his Confessions, both for his own greater 
humiliation, and to deplore his blindness and ingratitude towards God, to 
set forth the infinite riches of the divine mercy, and to propose the example 
of his own fall as a warning to others. If we pursue him in his youth through 
all those mazes in which he wandered and bewildered himself so long, it is 
only that we may learn to discover and shun the snares and dangers with 
which we are encompassed, and cleave more closely to God 

St. Austin begins his Confessions by adoring the unchangeable and 
incomprehensible majesty of God, and by praising his infinite mercy, which 
in a wonderful manner brought him into this dying life (shall I call it, says 
be) or living death, into which he himself knew not how or whence he 
came. The saint thanks Him who gave him this being, formed his body, 
furnished it with senses, and beautified it with a comely form, and who 
bestowed on him a mind or soul; from his birth provided him food, and 
constantly attended him with the comforts of his mercy, commanding him 
to praise his adorable majesty for all these things, to confess to Him and 
sing to His holy name, who is the Most High.22°! The saint cries out to 
God,22% “Let thy mercy suffer me to speak: what am I to Thee, that thou 
shouldst command me to love Thee, and shouldst be angry with me, and 
threaten me with great miseries if I love Thee not? Is it then a small misery 
not to love Thee?” He confesses, with regret, that he began to offend his 
gracious God even in that age which is falsely called innocent, which was 
passed away without leaving any traces in his memory, and which was, with 
respect to the darkness of his oblivion of it, much like to that which he 
passed in his mother’s womb. He accused himself thus from what he 
observed in other children; for he perceived that little ones are easily 
possessed with jealousy, anger, and revenge, which they sometimes express 
by their pale and envious looks; and they require with tears what would be 
hurtful if granted, and they rage and swell against their betters and those 
that owe them no subjection, and would have them to comply with their 
will, and to obey them even in things that are hurtful; they also suck in very 
early sentiments of vanity and pride. He laments that custom should make it 


appear against reason for children in this tender age to suffer correction for 
what certainly deserves reprehension, and what is strengthened by being 
flattered, and becomes sinful upon the first dawning of the use of reason; 
whereas there is no age which is not docile, and capable of some degree of 
correction by the senses, whereby the first seeds of the passions may be 
crushed.222 He deplores that when he had learned to speak, and launched 
further out into the tempestuous society of human life, though as yet wholly 
depending on the authority of his parents and the beck of elders, he 
multiplied his sins and miseries. By the care of his pious mother he was 
instructed in the Christian religion, and taught to pray.22&4 He was made a 
catechumen by being marked with the sign of the cross, and by blessed salt 
being put in his mouth; and whilst he went to school in his own town, 
falling dangerously ill, he desired baptism, and his mother got everything 
ready for it; but he on a sudden grew better, and it was deferred.2° This 
was done lest he should afterward stain the grace of that sacrament, 
considering the great billows of temptations that were like to beset him after 
his childhood. This custom of deferring baptism, for fear of sinning under 
the weight and obligations of that sacrament, St. Austin most justly 
condemns; but then the want of a sense of the sanctity of that sacrament, 
and the frequent perfidiousness and sacrileges of Christians in defiling it, by 
relapsing into sin, is an abuse which, in these latter ages, calls for our tears, 
and for all our zeal. The Church has long since forbidden the baptism of 
infants ever to be deferred; but it is one of the principal duties of pastors to 
instruct the faithful in the rigorous obligations which that sacrament lays 
them under, and to teach them highly to value and to watch carefully to 
preserve the grace which they received by it. 

Patricius, who was a worldly man, and continued still an idolator, 
perceived that his son Austin had an excellent genius, and a wonderful 
disposition for learning, and with a view to his future preferment, spared 
nothing to breed him up a scholar. Here the saint thanks God, that though 
the persons who pressed him to learn, had no other end in view than to 
satisfy a desire of penurious riches and ignominious glory; yet divine 
Providence made a good use of their error, and forced him to learn for his 
great profit and manifold advantage.22°° But herein he accuses himself that 
he sinned, often studying only by constraint, disobeying the commands of 


his parents and masters, not writing, reading, or minding his lessons so 
much as was required of him: and this he did, not for want of wit or 
memory, but out of the love of play. He dreaded correction, and prayed to 
God, when a little one, with great earnestness, that he might escape 
punishment at school, regarding it as his great and grievous evil; for which 
dread he was derided by his masters and parents. 

Though the age of children is frequently indocile to severe discipline,22© 
and stands in need of restraint, yet it is generally better governed by 
generous motives of virtue and a filial awe than by much servile fear; and 
St. Austin seems to complain of austere pedagogues who multiply to youth 
that labor and sorrow through which the sons of Adam are all obliged to 
pass; whereas their tasks might often be made in some degree agreeable, 
and scholars might be induced to love them upon principles of duty and 
virtue; for, “no one,” says the saint, “doth well what he doth against his 
will.” He takes notice of the miseries of the depraved human condition; for 
these severe masters were guilty themselves, in their ambitious projects and 
idle amusements and pleasures, of greater follies than they chastised in the 
children; only “the toys of men are called business.”228 It was a more fatal 
abuse that these masters by their own passions taught children, whose 
observation nothing escapes, to authorize themselves in habits of anger, 
envy, vanity, pride, and the like vices; for the pedagogue, who chastised his 
scholar for a less fault, in the meanwhile, if overcome in some petty dispute 
by a fellow teacher, was more racked with envy and choler than the boy 
ever was when outdone by a playfellow at ball.2262 This, however, excuses 
not the faults of the scholars. St. Austin humbly acknowledges that he at 
that age fell also into vanity, pleasing himself with the pride of surpassing 
his companions at play, and loving to have his ears scratched with vain 
praises, that they might itch the more. A worse curiosity drew him to the 
dangerous entertainments of those that were older—public shows, plays, 
and other diversions of the theatre. He declares that God justly turns sin into 
its own chastisement, its pleasure always leaving a sting, and filling the 
mind with gall and bitterness. “For thou hast ordained it, and so it is,” says 
he, “that every inordinate affection should be to itself its own punishment 
and torment.”2020 


In his studies he liked Latin very well, having learned that language from 
his nurses, and others with whom he conversed. Whilst he was little he 
hated Greek, and the perplexing rules of the grammar of that tongue; and, 
for want of understanding it sufficiently, he could not then relish the 
beauties of Homer; but the Latin poets became his early delight. Herein he 
laments that he filled his head with the wanderings of Aineas, whilst he 
forgot his own wanderings, and he shed tears for the death of Dido, when he 
beheld himself with dry eyes perishing from God, miserable wretch as he 
was; “for what can be more miserable,” says he, “than one that is in misery, 
yet hath no compassion for himself? than one who wept for the death of 
Dido, occasioned by her love for A’neas, yet wept not for his own death, 
caused by not loving thee, O Lord?”224 Poesy, however, not only enlarged 
his knowledge of languages, and exceedingly opened the faculties of his 
mind, especially that of invention, the ground of a creating or original 
genius, but this study also gave him a sublimity of thought and expression, 
by its exalted eloquence, by which, with elegance and decent propriety, it 
raises the mind above nature, which rhetoric closely confines within its 
bounds; and to poetry he was indebted for the art of employing in oratory 
frequent lively images and bold touches. 

The saint thanks God for many good endowments of his childhood,22 
and for his progress in learning, all the fruits of which he offers to God; and 
begs that he may be enabled to refer them purely to his service, so as never 
to speak, write, read, cast accounts, or make use of any other profitable 
thing that he had learned but for the divine honor.22 He humbly asks 
pardon for the sins he had committed by taking delight in his learning, and 
in the misuse of his wit, being pleased with applause given to his exercises 
above those of many others of his age, which was mere smoke and wind; 
his wit and tongue ought rather to have been employed in the praises of 
God.22/4 He complains that some scholars were more ashamed and afraid of 
incurring the disgrace of men by a barbarism or solecism, than they were of 
offending God; and that an orator will sometimes declaim before a mortal 
judge with implacable hatred against his enemy, or detract from his 
reputation, whilst he is extremely careful not to let slip any impropriety in 
his discourse.222 From such a pernicious example he learned to be more 
afraid of uttering a solecism in discourse than of being guilty of envy, or of 


deceiving his tutor masters, or others by lies for the sake of play,226 for 
which sins he grievously laments. He also deplores the sins of theft which 
he committed by stealing little things out of his parents’ cellar, or from their 
table, either to gratify his gluttony, or to give to his playfellows. He 
confesses in particular that one night he and a company of wicked youths 
stole some pears from a neighbor’s tree near his father’s garden, out of mere 
wantonness, and a lust of doing what they ought not to do; for the stolen 
fruit was bad, and they only threw it to the hogs.’22 In this sin he laments 
the strange seduction of bad company, and of that friendship which is an 
enemy to the soul. Because some among such companions say, “Let us go, 
let us do it,” every one is ashamed not to be shameless.2248 The most fatal 
rock against which Austin split, was the execrable vice of impurity, into 
which he fell in the sixteenth year of his age. He was led into this gulf by 
reading lascivious plays in Terence, by sloth, by frequenting stage 
entertainments, and by bad company and example. 

Austin went to school first in his own town; then his father sent him to 
Madaura, a neighboring city, where he studied grammar, poetry, and 
rhetoric. When he was sixteen years old, his father made him return to 
Tagaste, designing to send him to finish his studies at Carthage; but before 
he executed this project, he kept him a whole year at home. During this 
time the young man, slighting the good advice of his mother, fell into lewd 
company, being induced to it by idleness, and by the indulgence of his 
father, who had not yet received baptism, and whose only ambition was to 
make this son a scholar. Youth ought to be constantly applied to some 
serious employment; a short interval of idleness between coming from 
school and going to business, often enervates the mind, takes off the edge of 
its activity and love of application, and destroys the advantage of good 
habits, and the fruit of whole years; and the disorder is often beyond 
recovery. Aus in, during the interval of this year, gave himself up to 
pastimes and diversions, particularly to sporting and catching of birds, in 
which he bore incredible fatigues. In the meantime his passions grew 
unruly, and his father took no care of his growing up in virtue, provided he 
was eloquent. His mother indeed secretly ad monished him with great 
solicitude to keep himself free from vice; “which,” says the saint, “seemed 
to me but the admonitions of a woman, which I was ashamed to obey; 


whereas they were thy admonitions, O God, and I knew it not. By her thou 
didst speak to me, and I despised thee in her.22 Yet I knew it not, and I 
rushed on with so much blindness, that amongst my equals I was ashamed 
of being less guilty than others, when I heard them bragging of their 
flagitious actions; and I had a mind to do the like.”2082 

Austin went to Carthage towards the end of the year 370, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth year of his age. There ho easily held the 
foremost place, in the school of rhetoric, and applied himself to his studies 
with so much eagerness and pleasure, that it was with great difficulty that 
he was drawn from them. But his motives were vanity and ambition, and in 
his studies he was pleased with pride, and puffed up with self-conceit; 
though he hated open arrogance, and abhorred the abusive wits called 
Eversores, who made it their cruel diversion to insult and impudently deride 
others, especially strangers, only to gratify a malicious mirth. Vincent the 
Rogatist, his one my, acknowledges,22! that he always loved decency and 
good manners even in his irregularities; but this was no more than a worldly 
and exterior decency for he plunged himself headlong into the filth of 
impurity. The world au thorizes many criminal occasions of vice, which, by 
the sanction of example pass among many for innocent. This reflection 
extorted from St. Austin after his conversion the following complaint:3282 
—“Wo to thee, O torrent or custom among men! Who will resist thee? who 
will step thy impetuous tide?” He was by the force of example drawn into 
wicked company and dangerous amusements, especially into a fondness for 
tragedy and other stage entertainments, which, being full of the images of 
the most infamous passions, entertained that fire which had already begun 
to devour him.2883 

His father Patricius died soon after he had been baptized, in 371; but 
Austin still continued his studies at Carthage. Among the works of Cicero 
which he read, in the nineteenth year of his age, he fell upon one which is 
now lost, entitled Hortensius, which was an exhortation to philosophy. By it 
he was strongly affected, and was inflamed with a great desire of love of 
wisdom, and filled with a contempt of riches and honors, and from that time 
laid aside all expectation of magistracies and high worldly preferments 
Being only twenty years old, he heard the masters speak with great boasting 
of Aristotle’s book, of the ten categories or predicaments; he therefore 


eagerly read it over by himself, and understood it all without a master. But 
this book led him to place God in the category of substance, and to reason 
of him in a corporeal manner.284 He at length grew weary of reading 
Cicero’s Hortensius, and the books of the heathen philosophers, because 
Christ was not mentioned in them, whose name he had sucked in, as it were, 
with his mother’s milk, and deeply retained. He desired therefore to read the 
holy scriptures; but was offended with the simplicity of the style: and 
swelling with pride as if he was endued with a great genius, he could not 
relish their humility, or penetrate their spirit.22°° Soon after this he fell into 
the sect of the Manichees,228° in which he continued between eight and nine 
years from the nineteenth to the twenty-eighth year of his age. Vice, 
especially that of impurity, strangely degrades and infatuates the mind, 
creates an utter distaste and loathing of spiritual things, and renders the soul 
incapable of raising her thoughts and affections to heavenly objects; this 
foul vice blinds the understanding, debauches the faculty of reason, and 
perverts the will, and all the other powers of the soul, of which no example 
can be more amazing than that of king Solomon. This dreadful blindness 
accounts for the fall of so great a genius as Austin was into the most 
monstrous of heresies. Pride was another occasion of his ruin. “I sought 
with pride,” says he,2982 “what only humility could make me find. Fool that 
I was, I left the nest imagining myself able to fly; and I fell to the ground.” 
His vanity was soothed and flattered by the Manichees, who pretended to 
try everything by the test of bare reason, and scoffed at all those who paid a 
due deference to the authority of the Catholic Church, as if they shackled 
reason, and walked in trammels. It was by this artifice that he was seduced, 
and caught in their nets; they promised to show him everything by 
demonstration, banishing all mystery, and calling faith weakness, credulity 
and ignorance. “They said that, setting aside dreadful authority, they would 
lead men to God, and free them from all error by reason alone.”2288 Isaac 
Beausobre hence infers, that before St. Austin’s time Catholics furiously 
extolled the authority of the Church.2°82 He ought to have added, that St. 
Austin afterward, upon mature consideration, found that it is highly 
rational, with regard to supernatural truths, to acquiesce in the testimony of 
God, manifested by the authority of the Church derived from him, guided 
by his unerring Spirit, in conserving unviolated his divine revelation, of 


which we have the strongest assurance given us by the same revelation, 
confirmed to us by evident miracles, and other motives of credibility, to 
which, upon an impartial review, no one can prudently refuse assent. 
Modern Socinians, and others, who boast mightily of making reason their 
only guide, are driven by their own principles into the most glaring 
inconsistencies and monstrous absurdities against reason itself, as St. Austin 
afterward discovered of the ancient Manichees: whereas reason leads us, as 
it were, by the hand to divine revelation, which, far from opposing it, shows 
its insufficiency in things that lie beyond its reach, and offers its own noon- 
day light to direct us safely to the most necessary and important truths. By 
slighting and contemning this secure and sober method of attaining the true 
knowledge of divine mysteries, so great a wit unhappily fell into the snares 
of the Manichees. Writing to his friend Honoratus, who was still detained in 
those errors, to which he had himself persuaded him, he lays open this to 
have been the source of his ruin, that, relying too much on the strength of 
his own reason, he despised the direction and authority of the Catholic 
Church. “You know, Honoratus,” says he,22° “that upon no other ground 
we adhered to these men. What else made me, rejecting, for almost nine 
years together, the religion which was instilled into me in my childhood, a 
follower and diligent hearer of these men, only their saying that we are 
overawed by superstition, and that faith is obtruded on us without reason 
being given: whereas they tie none to believe, except upon the truth being 
first examined and cleared up. Who by such promises would not have been 
inveigled? especially a young man, desirous of truth, and by a reputation 
among learned men in the schools, already grown proud and talkative. They 
derided the simplicity of the Catholic faith, which commanded men to 
believe before they were taught by evident reason what was truth.” St. 
Austin frequently teaches, in his other works, that this is the general method 
of other heretics, and the usual occasion of miscarriages in faith. “It is,” 
says he,202! “as it were, a rule amongst all heretics, that they endeavor to 
overbear with the name and promise of reason, the most steady authority of 
the Church, which is firmly founded; and this they are forced to do, because 
they perceive themselves to be most contemptibly worsted, if their authority 
should once come to be compared with that of the Catholic Church.” And in 


another place:292 “All heretics generally deceive by the ostentatious 
promise of science; and reprehend the simplicity of believers.” 

St. Austin tells us, that the chief questions which gravelled him, and to 
which the Manichees promised a solution, were, Whence came evil? and 
the difficulty of forming a clear apprehension of a spirit; whence he was 
persuaded to imagine God to be corporeal; and, by listening to those 
masters of error, he was brought by insensible degrees to such folly as to 
believe, that when a fig is gathered, both it and its mother-tree weep with 
milky tears; and that if some Manichean saint should eat it (after it had 
been plucked by another’s crime and not his own) particles of good 
intelligences, or rather of the Deity, which were imprisoned in the fruit, are 
restored to liberty.2222 However, soon perceiving that these heretics were 
more dexterous in disputing against others, than in defending or proving 
their own tenets, on this account he remained rather a seeker than a perfect 
Manichee, and continuing among them only in the rank of a hearer, he 
would never be initiated among their Elect. In the meantime his heart was 
swelled with pride by his success in frequent disputations with several 
Catholics, in which, by the subtilty of his wit, and quickness in reasoning, 
he seemed unhappily victorious; and he engaged several of his friends in 
the same errors with himself; among others, Alpius, and his patron and 
benefactor, Romanianus, in whose house he lodged during his studies at 
Carthage. He had attained to a perfect understanding of most of the liberal 
sciences at scarce twenty years of age; but says2224 of his learning at that 
time, because he did not apply himself with it to the true knowledge of God: 
“What did this profit me, when indeed it did me harm?” 

In the twentieth year, to ease his mother of the charge of his education, he 
left Carthage, and returning to her, set up a school of grammar and rhetoric 
at Tagaste; but she, who was a good Catholic, and never ceased to weep and 
pray for his conversion, forbore to sit at the same table, or to eat with him, 
hoping by this severity and abhorrence of his heresy, to make him enter into 
himself. Some time after, finding her own endeavors to reclaim him 
unsuccessful, she repaired to a certain bishop, and with tears besought him 
to discourse with her son upon his errors. The prelate excused himself for 
the present, alleging that her son was yet unfit for instruction, being 
intoxicated with the novelty of his heresy, and bloated with conceit, having 


often puzzled several Catholics who had entered the lists with him, and 
were more zealous than learned. “Only pray to our Lord for him,” said he, 
“your son will at length discover his error and impiety.” She still persisted, 
with many tears, importuning him that he would see her unhappy son; but 
he dismissed her, saying, “Go your way; God bless you; it cannot be that a 
child of those tears should perish.” Which words she received as an oracle 
from heaven.2222 She was only comforted by a dream, in which she seemed 
to see a young man, who having asked the cause of her sorrow and daily 
tears, bid her be of good courage, for where she was there her son also was. 
Upon which she, looking about, saw Austin standing upon the same plank 
with herself. This assurance, and her confidence in the divine mercy, gave 
her present comfort; but she was yet to wait several years for the 
accomplishment of her earnest desires, and to obtain it by many 
importunate prayers and tears, which she could not but put forth in 
abundance, while she saw her beloved son an enemy to that God whom she 
loved far more than her son or herself. 

Austin had a dear friend, who had been for several years the companion 
of his studies, to whom he had been accustomed to unbosom himself 
without reserve in all his cares. This individual companion was in the 
bloom of life, and, through his persuasion, had been involved in the 
Manichean errors. Falling sick, he was converted to the Catholic church, 
and baptized. Austin rallied him on that score, but he, with an unexpected 
liberty, told him that if he meant to continue his friend, he should speak to 
him no more in that manner; and that if he did, he should fly from him with 
horror, and regard him as his enemy. This young man soon after relapsed 
into a fever, like his first distemper, and died in great sentiments of piety 
and religion. The loss of this friend was a grievous affliction to Austin; his 
heart was overwhelmed with darkness and grief; he seemed to see the 
image of death in everything that he beheld; his country and his own house 
seemed full of horror; all places and things where he had formerly enjoyed 
him were turned into bitter torment, because they were now without him, 
and Austin’s eyes sought him in all places, though they found him in none. 
All things in the world were become irksome and odious to him, because 
they did not restore the person whom he had lost, and nothing said to him, 
as before everything seemed to do, “He will shortly come to you.” Tears 


and mourning had succeeded his friend in the dearest place of his affection, 
and to weep or grieve was become the sole pleasure of his life.222° 

Not being able any longer to bear his native country, he removed to 
Carthage, where time and new connexions wore away his grief. Ambition 
and vanity had likewise a share in that step, the capital of Africa being a 
greater theatre for the displaying of his abilities. At Carthage he opened a 
school of rhetoric, gained great applause in the public disputations, and 
carried away the principal prizes in the theatre for the best performances in 
poesy and oratory; but he laments his blindness that he was seduced by 
pride in the sciences, and by superstition, under a false name of religion; 
following in the first the emptiness of popular glory, the shouts of the 
theatre, and contentious disputes for crowns of hay, and such like fooleries; 
and seeking in a false religion to be purged from the sins of his 
intemperance and lusts, by carrying food to the elect and saints, which was 
to be moulded in their stomachs into angels and gods, by whom he was to 
be delivered.224 Considering this his folly, he cries out to God in a feeling 
and humble acknowledgment of his own weakness: “What am I to myself 
without thee, but my own guide falling headlong down a precipice.”2228 He 
began to apply himself to judiciary astrology, but soon abandoned that 
fallacious study, being informed that it consisted altogether in tricks and 
deceit. When he was about six or seven and twenty years of age, he wrote 
two or three books, De pulchro et apto, or, on what is beautiful and decent 
or fit in things; which work is lost. He began, about that time, to dislike he 
stories related by the Manichees concerning the system of the world, the 
heavenly bodies, and the elements. “This kind of knowledge,” said he, “is 
not essential to religion, but it is essential not to lie, and not to boast of 
knowing what we know not.” 

There was in Africa at that time a Manichean bishop, named Faustus, 
much celebrated by those of his sect as a wonderful man, and perfectly 
skilled in all manner of sciences. Austin had waited with great impatience 
for his coming to Carthage, hoping he would satisfy all his doubts; but 
when he arrived, he found, by a long conference, that he was a good 
speaker, but said no more than the rest of the Manichees, only explained 
himself with greater grace and facility. Austin wanted something more than 
words, and was too solid a wit to be contented with mere form; and 


perceiving how little same faction he received from this great doctor of the 
sect, he from that time disapproved it entirely, being then twenty-nine years 
of age. Nevertheless, his prepossessions against the Catholic faith hindered 
him from turning his inquiries on that side; so that, after he despaired of 
discovering the truth in his own sect, not knowing where to find anything 
better, he determined still to remain content with what he had stumbled 
upon, till he should fall upon something that should appear more reasonable 
and satisfactory.2222 The truly ingenious and pious Mr. Abraham 
Woodhead, who, leaving Oxford, embraced the Catholic faith, wishes many 
now-a-days would take waming to arm themselves against the same 
pernicious sloth; supposing several now to labor under the like disease, 
who, as it were, purposely deprive themselves of the grace of being 
enlightened with the truth, by not inquiring after it, only from the false 
informers of their own party, to which, by chance, or a false choice, they are 
first addicted.2100 

Austin, whilst he remained in this fluctuation of mind, being disgusted at 
the disorderly behavior of the students at Carthage, resolved to go to Rome, 
where scholars were kept under stricter discipline. This foreign journey he 
undertook without his mother’s consent, and herein he praises the divine 
goodness, which, by his irregularities themselves, brought him to their cure; 
by afflicting his mother, and refusing to hear her present request, by which 
she prayed that her son might not sail, God made her redouble her 
earnestness and her tears, that he might accomplish the main thing which 
she always requested, which was the conversion of this son. At Rome he 
applied himself to the Manichees, and lodged with one of that sect, merely 
on account of former acquaintance, and because he was not yet resolved on 
any other religion. Soon after his arrival in that city, he fell sick of a violent 
fever, and seemed reduced by it to the very point of dying, and perishing for 
ever.2/0l “For whither had I gone,” says he, “if I had then died, but into 
those flames and torments which I deserved?” But it pleased God to raise 
him from this dangerous sickness, through the prayers of his mother, which 
she never ceased to put forth for his conversion, though she was then 
absent, and ignorant of his present danger. Whilst he professed rhetoric in 
that great city, his school was frequented by the most famous wits of that 
age, and none ever went from it without either being struck with admiration 


at his learning and parts, which were rendered more amiable by the natural 
sweetness of his temper; or being moved with envy at the honor he acquired 
in his disputations; but finding the scholars there often unjust enough to 
change frequently their masters, in order to cheat them of their salary for 
leaching, he grew weary of the place; and it happening that deputies were 
sent from Milan, where the emperor Valentinian the Younger kept his court, 
to Symmachus, prefect of Rome, who was himself a great orator, requiring 
that he should send thither some able master of rhetoric, Austin made suit to 
be the man. He was strongly recommended by several persons of 
consideration, and having given Symmachus proofs of his capacity, was 
chosen by him, and accordingly sent. 

At Milan he was received with great applause, and the most ingenious 
persons of that city were soon convinced that he deserved the high opinion 
they had entertained of him. The holy bishop, St. Ambrose, gave him 
particular marks of his respect. St. Austin was very desirous of being 
acquainted with him, not as with a teacher of the truth, which he thought 
impossible to be found among the Catholics, but only as a person of great 
learning and reputation, and one who was obliging and friendly to him. He 
frequently attended his sermons, not with any desire of profiting by them, 
but to gratify his curiosity, and to inform himself whether his eloquence 
answered the fame he had heard concerning him. He was very intent upon 
his words, and found his discourse elegant and more learned than that of 
Faustus, the Manichean, yet not so pleasing in the delivery. Austin aimed 
only at gratifying his ears, and despised the matter which the bishop treated: 
yet his doctrine, like a distilling rain, insensibly made impressions on his 
heart, and caused the seeds of virtue to spring forth therein. He began to 
think there was good argument and reason in what he said, and that the 
Manichees unjustly derided and cast contempt on the writings of the law 
and the prophets; but he was not yet convinced of the goodness of the 
Catholic cause, and he continued in suspense, withholding his heart from 
giving any assent, for fear of a precipice; though he learned from St. 
Ambrose’s discourses, that Catholics did not hold what the Manichees 
charged them with.2122 In the meantime, in the pursuit of honors, riches, 
and a suitable marriage, he was often tormented with bitter anxieties, the 
remembrance of which made his soul afterward cleave faster and more 


sweetly to God, who at length rescued him from that tenacious birdlime of 
death. Being to pronounce, on the calends of January, in 385, a panegyric in 
praise of the emperor, and of the newly-elected consul, Bauto, who was to 
be present,2423 he was very anxious for the success; and, passing through 
the streets of Milan, he envied the happiness of a poor beggar whom he saw 
there laughing and merry, and complained to his friends what torments our 
own folly creates, only to purchase a tranquillity which perhaps we can 
never attain; but which that poor man seemed to enjoy in the trifling alms 
he had gathered that day: “It is true,” says he, “his joy is not real; but that 
which my ambition sought after was much less so.” 

In the search of truth he was still perplexed about the origin of evil, and 
suffered a secret anguish in his soul to which only God was witness; for 
neither was his time sufficient nor his tongue able to express the inward 
tumult of his soul.2424 He also found great difficulty in conceiving God to 
be a pure spirit, without any corporeal extension, having been accustomed 
to the gross imagination of apprehending him as corporeal and extended 
through all the empire of his goodness, according to the idea of the 
Manichees, which differed entirely from that of the Anthropomorphites, 
who apprehended the divine substance to resemble a human body. In 
correcting this false notion he received great light by reading the works of 
Plato, and some other philosophers of his sect, who speak of the Eternal 
Word, and of incorporeal substances, in a manner which seemed to him 
clear and perspicuous.282 He became sensible of the necessity of admitting 
incorporeal substances, though (our ideas of them being conveyed to us 
chiefly through the inlets of our senses) we apprehend them imperfectly, 
and express them by analogical terms drawn from corporeal images. He 
therefore acknowledged that God must necessarily be an eternal, infinite, 
incomprehensible, and unchangeable being, and a most pure and perfect 
spirit; also that there is nothing in the creation absolutely evil.242° He 
seemed to hear the divine voice crying to him from on high, “I am the meat 
of those that are grown up: grow thou up, and thou shalt feed upon me: 
neither shalt thou convert me into thee, like thy corporeal food; but thou 
shalt be changed into me.”212Z 

He found the writings of the Platonic philosophers bred in his soul pride, 
and not humility, making him to have a mind to seem wise, and leaving him 


full of his punishment, instead of teaching him to bewail his own misery. 
Finding nothing in them about the great mystery of man’s redemption, of 
Christ’s incarnation, he with great eagerness of mind betook himself to read 
the New Testament, especially the writings of St. Paul, in which he then 
began to take great delight. Here he found the testimonies of the Old 
Testament admirably illustrated, the glory of heaven displayed, and the way 
clearly pointed out which leadeth us thither; here he learned that which he 
had long felt, that he had a law in his members warring against the law in 
his mind, and that nothing could deliver him from this body of death but the 
grace of Jesus Christ. He perceived an infinite difference between the 
doctrine of him who styled himself the last of the apostles, and that of those 
proud philosophers who esteemed themselves the greatest of men.2!28 
Austin himself was now convinced of the truth and excellency of that virtue 
which the divine law prescribes in the Catholic church, but was still 
prejudiced with such an apprehension of insuperable difficulties in the 
practice, as kept him from resolutely entering upon it. 

Under his difficulties he addressed himself to Simplician, a priest of 
Milan, whom pope Damasus had formerly sent from Rome to St. Ambrose 
to be his instructor and tutor, who was then beloved by him as his father, 
and afterward succeeded him in the bishopric of Milan. This holy man was 
in a very advanced age, and had served God with great piety from his 
youth. To him Austin gave an account of the round of his wanderings and 
errors, and mentioned his reading certain books of the Platonics, which had 
been translated into Latin by Victorinus, who had formerly been professor 
of rhetoric in Rome, and died a Christian. Simplician commended his 
choice of these books, and related to him how himself had been 
instrumental in the conversion of this Victorinus; for that very learned old 
man, who taught most of the senators of Rome, and had the honor of a 
Statue set up in the Forum, embraced the faith of Christ. A fear of offending 
his friends, the Roman senators, those proud worshippers of devils, from 
whom he apprehended great storms of malice would fall upon him, made 
him defer his baptism for some time; but being encouraged by Simplician 
he overcame that temptation, and, trampling the world under his feet, was 
instructed and baptized by him. When Julian the Apostate forbade 
Christians to teach the sciences, Victorinus with joy quitted his school. 


Austin was strongly touched by so generous an example, and he envied the 
felicity of Victorinus more than he admired his fortitude; but was still held 
captive under the slavery of his passions. 

He mourmfully complains as follows: “I sighed and longed to be 
delivered, but was kept fast bound, not with exterior chains or irons, but 
with my own iron will. The enemy held my will, and of it he had made a 
chain, with which he had fettered me fast; for, from a perverse will was 
created wicked desire or lust, and the serving this lust produced custom, and 
custom not resisted produced a kind of necessity, with which, as with 
certain links fastened one to another, I was kept close shackled in this cruel 
slavery.2422] had no excuse as I pretended formerly when I delayed to 
serve thee, because I had not yet certainly discovered thy truth; for now I 
knew it, yet I was still fettered——The load of the world agreeably kept me 
down, as it happens in sleep; and the desires by which I meditated to rise 
were but like the strugglings of such as would awake, who nevertheless are 
still overcome with drowsiness, and fall back into their former slumber, 
whilst a heavy laziness benumbs their limbs, though reason tells them it is 
wrong, and that it is high time to arise.—I had nothing now to reply to Thee 
when Thou saidst to me, Arise, thou that sleepest, and rise up from the 
dead, and Christ will enlighten thee.2+!2 I had nothing, I say, at all to reply, 
being now convinced by thy faith, but certain lazy and drowsy words, 
Presently, by and by, let me alone a little while longer; but this presently did 
not presently come; these delays had no bounds, and this little while ran out 
to a long time.” It happened in the meantime that one Pontitianus, an 
African, who had an honorable employment in the emperor’s court, and was 
a very religious man, came one day to pay a visit to Austin and Alipius; and 
finding a book of St. Paul’s epistles lying on the table, took occasion to 
speak to them of the life of St. Antony, and was surprised to find that his 
name had been to that hour unknown to them. They were astonished to hear 
of miracles so well attested, done so lately in the Catholic Church, and did 
not know before Pontitianus mentioned it, that there was a monastery full of 
fervent servants of God without the walls of that very city where they lived, 
under the care of St. Ambrose. Pontitianus, seeing them very attentive to 
him, discoursed long upon this subject, and related that, whilst the court 
was at Triers, one afternoon, when the emperor was entertained with public 


sports in the circus, he and three others went out to walk in the gardens near 
the city, he with one companion going one way, and the other two another; 
and that these two happened to light upon a little cottage where dwelt 
certain servants of God poor in spirit, of whom is the kingdom of God, and 
there they found a book in which was written the life of St. Antony. This 
life one of them began to read, and then to admire, and soon to be inflamed: 
and whilst he was yet reading, to think of embracing the same kind of life; 
for he was one of those who were called agents in the emperor’s service, 
whose business it was to collect taxes, make provisions for the court, and 
execute particular commissions by order of the emperor or the prefect of the 
pretorium. Then suddenly filled with holy love and zeal, and a sober 
shame, and angry at himself, he cast his eyes upon his friend, and said to 
him, “Tell me, I pray, with all the pains we take, what doth our ambition 
aspire to? what is it we seek, and propose to ourselves? Can we have any 
greater hopes in the court than to arrive at the friendship and favor of the 
emperor? And when this is obtained, what is there in it that is not brittle and 
full of dangers? Through how many dangers do we ascend to this greater 
danger? And how long will it last? But behold, if I please, I become this 
moment the friend and favorite of God, and such I remain for ever.”2 He 
turned his eyes again to the book, laboring in the inward conflict of his 
mind, and in the throes of a new life. In the meantime his heart was 
interiorly changed, and entirely emptied, and disengaged from the world; he 
often fetched deep sighs as he went on reading, till his soul being wholly 
subdued by divine grace, he took a firm resolution that moment to enter 
upon a better course. “I have now,” said he, “bid a final adieu to that our 
former hope, and am fully resolved to have no other pursuit but that of 
serving God. I begin from this very hour, in this very place. If you do not 
imitate my retreat, do not obstruct my resolution.” The other answered, that 
he would constantly adhere to his companion in so noble a warfare, for so 
high a reward. By this time Pontitianus and the other that had walked with 
him, came to the same place, and put them in mind of returning home; but 
upon hearing the resolution they had taken, they congratulated with them, 
and took leave of them, recommending themselves to their prayers. Both of 
them that remained in the cottage, had been contracted to young ladies, 


who, as soon as they heard of this, consecrated their virginity in like manner 
to God. 

This example, and the discourse of Pontitianus, had a powerful influence 
on the mind of St. Austin, and raised strong emotions in his breast, and he 
Saw, as it were in a glass, his own filthiness and deformity, which caused 
him to loathe and abhor himself. In his former half desires of conversion he 
had been accustomed to beg of God the grace of continency, but so as to be 
at the same time in some measure afraid of being heard too soon. “In the 
first dawning of my youth,” says he, “I had begged of thee chastity, but by 
halves, miserable wretch that I am; and I said, Give me chastity and 
continency, but not yet awhile; for I was afraid lest thou shouldst hear me 
too soon, and presently heal me of the disease of concupiscence, which I 
rather wished to have satiated than extinguished.”2!!2 Now he began to be 
ashamed and grieved to find his will had been so weak and divided; and no 
sooner was Pontitianus departed, but he applied himself to Alipius in these 
words. “What are we doing who thus suffer the unlearned to start up, and 
seize heaven by force, whilst we with all our knowledge remain behind 
cowardly and heartless, and wallow still in the mire? What! because they 
have outstripped us, and are gone before, are we ashamed to follow them? 
and is it not more shameful not even to follow them?” This he spoke with 
an unusual and extraordinary tone of voice, and his countenance was 
entirely altered; and he immediately got up, and went into the garden. 
Alipius was astonished, not so much at his words, as at his pathetical 
manner of expressing them, and at the violent commotion in which he saw 
him laboring within his breast, and he followed him step by step into the 
garden. 

They sat down at as great a distance as they could from the house, and 
there Austin groaned in bitter indignation against himself. We cannot better 
describe the tempest and furious agitation of his soul at that time than in his 
own words. “I now was enraged at myself,’ says he, “that I did not 
courageously at once resolve on what my reason convinced me to be so 
good and necessary to be be done. I would and I would not; I was, as it 
were, divided between myself and myself; I shook my chain with which I 
was fettered, but could not be released from it. Thou, O Lord, continuedst to 
press sore upon me in my interior, with a severe mercy, redoubling the 


stripes of fear and shame lest I should leave off struggling, and my chain 
should grow again, and bind me faster than ever. I said within myself, 
‘Come, let it now be done; let it be done this moment.’ Neither yet did I do 
it quite, demurring still a while, to die unto death, and live unto life. Trifles 
of trifles, and vanities, my old mistresses, hung about me, and pulling me 
by the garment of the flesh, softly whispered to me, ‘Wilt thou then forsake 
us? From this moment shall we be no more with thee for ever? Wilt thou 
never hereafter taste those delights? From this moment shall this or that be 
no more allowed thee for ever? Now I heard these suggestions not as boldly 
confronting me, and opposing me to my face, but as muttering behind me, 
and secretly pulling me that I should look back upon them; and they 
somewhat retarded me, whilst I delayed to snatch myself away, and shake 
them off, and to spring forward whither I was called; and the violence of 
evil custom said to me, ‘Dost thou think that thou canst live without these 
or those delights?23 But the chaste dignity of continency enticed me to 
come forward, and, to encourage me to fear nothing, stretched forth to 
receive and embrace me her loving arms full of crowds of good examples. 
There were great numbers of boys and girls, young men and maidens, grave 
widows and old women virgins, persons of all ages; and in all these 
continency was the fruitful mother of chaste delights from thee, O Lord, her 
heavenly bridegroom; and she laughed at me with a kind of derision by way 
of drawing me on, as if she had said, ‘And art thou not able to do what these 
men and these maidens do?24/4 Or are these able in themselves, and not in 
the Lord their God? He gave me to them. Why standest thou upon thyself, 
and therefore dost not stand? Throw thyself upon him, and fear nothing. He 
will receive and will heal thee.’ ” 

Austin was exceedingly ashamed that he should still hear the whispers of 
those fooleries; and the Holy Ghost, inviting him to chastity, seemed again 
to say to him, “stop thine ears against those unclean monsters. They tell 
thee of delights, but not as the law of the Lord thy God.” This mighty 
tempest increasing every moment in his soul, when deep consideration had 
gathered together all his misery before his view, a very great shower of tears 
flowed from his eyes, and conceiving solitude to be more fit for weeping, 
he withdrew from Alipius, who beheld him with great amazement. He 
removed to a great distance from his friend, that his presence might not 


disturb him, and he threw himself down under a fig-tree, and there gave free 
vent to a torrent of tears. He cried out to God to this purpose, “How long, O 
Lord! wilt thou be angry for ever? Remember not my past iniquities.” And 
perceiving himself still held back by them, he cast forth miserable 
complaints, and reproached himself, saying, “How long? How long? To- 
morrow, To-morrow! Why not now? Why does not this hour put an end to 
my filthiness?” These complaints he uttered, and he wept with most bitter 
contrition of heart, when on a sudden he heard, as it were, the voice of a 
child, from a neighboring house, which singing frequently repeated these 
two words in Latin, Tolle Lege; Tolle Lege. That is; “Take up, and read: 
Take up, and read.”2!2 Presently his countenance being changed, he began 
to consider whether in any kind of play children were wont to sing any such 
words; nor could he call to mind that he had ever heard the like. 
Whereupon, he rose up suppressing the torrent of his tears, and he 
interpreted the voice to be nothing less than a divine admonition, 
remembering that St. Antony was converted from the world to a life of 
retirement, by hearing an oracle of the gospel read. Therefore he returned in 
haste to the place where Alipius was sitting, for he had left there the book 
of St. Paul’s epistles. He catched it up, opened it, and read in silence the 
following words on which he first cast his eyes; Not in revelling and 
drunkenness; not in chamberings and impurities, not in strife and envy; but 
put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh in its 
concupiscences.21£ He would read no further, nor was there need; for at the 
end of these lines, as it were, by a new gleam of confidence and security 
streaming into his heart, all the darkness of his former hesitation was 
dispelled. He shut the book, having put a mark upon the place, and with a 
calm and serene countenance told Alipius what had passed in his soul. 
Alipius desired to see the passage he had read, and found the next words to 
be: He that is weak in faith, take unto you; which he applied to himself. 
Being of virtuous inclinations, and a sweet disposition, he readily joined his 
friend in his good resolution. They immediately went in and told this good 
news to St. Monica, who was transported with joy. She had followed her 
son into Italy, and came to him at Milan soon after he had abandoned the 
Manichean heresy, and before he embraced the Catholic faith, for which 


happiness she continued still to pray, and for his perfect conversion from 
vice and irregularities till she saw both accomplished. 

He formerly thought, under the tyranny of evil habits, “that without 
sensual pleasures life itself would seem to him no life but a pain.”2442 And 
when he became a Catholic and first entertained thoughts of entering upon a 
virtuous course, he designed to take a wife, thinking it impossible for him 
otherwise to overcome the passion of lust. Alipius, who had never dragged 
the chain of that passion, wondered at his slavery; and from wondering was 
once in danger of desiring to make a trial, and to be drawn towards the 
same slavery; but the divine mercy preserved him. St. Monica had provided 
a suitable match for her son, and the choice was extremely agreeable to 
him; but, when his heart was entirely converted to God, he resolved to 
embrace a state of perfect continency, and found by experience the truth of 
that maxim of Seneca;28 “It is not because things are difficult that we dare 
not aim at them; but they appear difficult because we have not courage to 
undertake them;” and that of two other heathens:242 “Who sets about, hath 
half performed the deed.” Our illustrious convert, pouring forth his heart in 
humble thanksgiving and holy jubilation before God, who had mercifully 
broken the chains of his slavery, cried out, “How sweet on a sudden was it 
become to me to be without the sweets of those toys! and what I was before 
so much afraid to lose, I now cast from me with joy; for thou hast expelled 
them from me who art the true and sovereign sweetness; thou expelledst 
them, and camest in thyself instead of them, sweeter than any pleasure 
whatever,2!22 but not to flesh and blood; brighter than any light whatever, 
but more interior than any secret; higher than any dignity whatever, but not 
to those who are high in their own conceit. Now was my mind free from the 
gnawing cares of the ambition of honor, of the acquisition of riches, and of 
weltering in pleasures; and my infant tongue began to lisp to thee, my Lord 
God, my true honor, my riches and my salvation.” In the process of this 
saint’s wonderful conversion we cannot but admire the power of divine 
grace, that no one may despair; the victory indeed over evil habits is not 
purchased without much sorrow, pain, and contradiction to corrupt nature; 
yet let the sinner take courage, this conflict will at length be converted into 
happy liberty and joy; but let no sinner attempt so great a work with faint 
endeavors. It must cost many tears, and a kind of martyrdom. How watchful 


and strenuous ought every one to be against the first spark of vice, which, if 
admitted, soon grows a devouring flame, and a dreadful tyranny! This 
company, this fond affection, this secret envy appears light at first, but 
nothing is so rapid or so violent as the progress of vice. 

“He that once sins, like him that slides on ice, 

Goes swiftly down the slippery ways of vice; 

Though conscience checks him, yet those rubs gone o’er, 

He slides as smoothly, and looks back no more.”2421 

The conversion of St. Austin happened in the year 386, the thirty-second 
year of his age, in the month of August or September. At the same time he 
determined to quit his school and profession of teaching rhetoric; but 
deferred the execution of this resolution three weeks, till the vacation, 
which was in the time of the vintage. Then he retired to a country house at 
Cassiacum, near Milan, which his friend Verecundus (a professor of 
grammar in that city, who was then a heathen, but was baptized soon after) 
yielded to him and his friends; for he was accompanied in his retreat by his 
another St. Monica, his brother Navigius, his son Adeodatus, St. Alipius his 
chief confidant, Trigetius and Licentius, two of his scholars, and his cousins 
Lastidianus and Rusticus. Here he wholly employed himself in prayer and 
study, which exercises he made admirably conducive to each other; for his 
study was a kind of prayer by the devotion of his mind therein. Here he 
strenuously labored, by the practice of austere penance, by the strictest 
watchfulness over his heart and senses, and by most fervent and humble 
prayer, to subdue his passions, to purify his affections, to disengage them 
perfectly from the inordinate love of creatures, and to prepare himself for 
the grace of leading a new life in Christ, and becoming in him a new 
creature. He wept over the wounds and spiritual miseries of his soul, and he 
cried out with the greatest earnestness to his Saviour, begging him to stretch 
forth his merciful and omnipotent hand, and heal him. Against his domestic 
enemy he had recourse to God, praying: “My whole hope is in nothing else 
but in thy exceeding great mercy, O Lord, my God. Thou commandest me 
continency. Give me what thou commandest, and command what thou 
wilt.2422 I know that no man can be continent, unless God give it.”2123 He 
particularly prayed for purity of heart, and the most perfect divine love, 
confessing that he ought to devote to the love of God his whole strength and 


all his powers every moment of his life; he desired to redouble his 
earnestness in it, to repair, had it been possible, the precious time he had 
already lost. “Too late,” said he, “have I loved thee, O beauty so ancient, 
and so new! too late have I loved thee. Thou wast with me, and I was not 
with thee. Thou hast called, thou hast cried out, and hast pierced my 
deafness. Thou hast touched me, and I am all inflamed with the desire of 
thy embraces.2/24 He loveth thee less, who loveth anything else with thee, 
which he loveth not for thee. O love, which always burnest, and art never 
extinguished! true charity, my God, set me all on fire.”2122 

This ardent lover of God, after his conversion, fulfilled the character of 
the true penitent, in loving God so much the more fervently as more had 
been forgiven him, and as the divine mercy had raised him from greater 
miseries; on which account he is usually represented by painters with the 
symbol of a flaming heart. The foundation of this divine charity and of all 
other perfect virtues he laid in the most profound humility, the most sincere 
sentiments of which virtue his writings breathe. In the tenth book of his 
Confessions he mentions that he made it his principal care and study to 
watch against the snares of pride and vain-glory, which there is danger of a 
man’s seeking in the very contempt of vain-glory itself; he also labored 
vigorously to restrain under the strictest government his tongue, his eyes, 
ears, and his other senses, especially that of the taste. of this last he 
writes:2126 “Drunkenness is far from me: thou wilt grant in thy mercy that it 
never approach me; but gluttony2!22 sometimes steals upon thy servant: 
thou wilt have mercy that it may be removed from me. A soldier of he 
heavenly camp said: I can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.2128 
Strengthen thou me, that I also may be able. I have heard another praying: 
Take thou from me the concupiscence of the belly.2422 Who is he, O Lord, 
that is not sometimes carried a little out of the bounds of necessity? 
Whoever he be, he is great, let him magnify thy name; but I am not such a 
one, because I am a sinful man.” For this he earnestly implores the healing 
mercy of Christ. This saint had learned the maxim of the gospel and of St. 
Paul, earnestly inculcated by St. John Climacus, St. Isidore,2!2° and all 
masters of a spiritual life, that all carnal passions are to be cut off, and the 
soul prepared to receive the impression of heavenly affections, by great 
abstinence and sobriety; for, “as a spring of water cut into many streams 


diffuses itself over a whole garden, and clothes every bed with green herbs, 
so if the appetite of gluttony spread itself through the veins of the heart, it 
will sow over it a thick grove of many lusts, and make the soul a dwelling- 
place of wild beasts,” says St. Basil.242! St. Austin had contracted in the 
world a pernicious habit of swearing. After his conversion, exhorting others 
to refrain from that horrible crime, he set before them his own example, in 
what manner he had overcome an execrable habit of that vice. “We also 
were formerly engaged,” says he, “in that most base and criminal custom: 
we once swore; but from the time that we began to serve God, and 
understood the heinous evil of that sin, we were seized with vehement fear, 
and by fear we restrained that inveterate custom. You say you do it by habit; 
but above all things watch over yourselves that you may never swear. A 
more inveterate custom requires the greater attention. The tongue is a 
slippery member, and is easily moved. Be then the more watchful to curb it. 
If you refrain to-day, you will find it more easy to refrain to-morrow. I 
speak from experience. If your victory be not complete to-morrow, it will at 
least be more easy by the custom of the former day. The mischief dies in 
three days.2422 And we shall rejoice in our great fruit, and in our 
deliverance from such an evil.” In another sermon he says, “I know it is 
difficult to break your habit; it is what I found myself; but by fearing God 
we broke our custom of swearing. When I read his law, I was struck with 
fear, I strove against my custom, I invoked God my helper, and he afforded 
me his succor not to swear. Now nothing is more easy to me than not to 
swear.”2133 

St. Austin, in this retirement, usually after morning prayers, took a walk 
out with his friends, whilst St. Monica took care of the housekeeping, 
though she had a great share in their domestic literary conferences.2!24 In 
them it was his main design to raise by degrees the thoughts of his friends 
in all their studies from sensible to spiritual things. How careful he was to 
teach them in all things to die to themselves, appears from the following 
instance. In a disputation, Trigetius advanced something that did him no 
honor, and he desired that it might not be committed to writing. Licentius, 
his antagonist, insisted that it ought to be recorded as a monument of his 
victory. St. Austin burst into a flood of tears to see them still enslaved to a 
petty passion of vanity, and reproved them for their fault, praying that God 


would heal this wound of their hearts. Whereupon the two youths entreated 
that the whole contest should be left on record, each desiring this for the 
sake of his own confusion.2!2 St. Austin testifies that the love of riches or 
honors seemed then quite extinguished in his breast: that he was never 
tempted to desire any food which he had interdicted himself, but feared 
intemperance sometimes in what he ate: that he was determined to shun 
above all things the company of women: nevertheless he still felt 
temptations to that shameful passion, to which he had been so long 
enslaved; but as often as they began to molest him, he was covered with 
extreme confusion at himself, shed abundance of tears, and cast himself 
earnestly into the arms of God, begging Him to heal him.2!26 

While he was employing himself in his solitude in the exercises of holy 
penance and prayer, God, as he tells us, “by his grace brought down the 
pride of his spirit, and laid low the lofty mountains of his vain thoughts, by 
bringing him daily to a greater sense of that misery and bondage from 
which he was delivered.” He read the psalms of David with wonderful 
devotion, and the words contained in them were like fiery darts, which first 
gave healthful wounds to his soul, and then communicated to it a divine 
sweetness, and a healing virtue. By these affectionate words he was 
influenced with the divine love, and he burned with a desire of reciting 
them if he could, all the world over, to abate the swelling pride of mankind. 
He was particularly affected with the fourth psalm Cum Invocarem, of 
which he has given us a very pious paraphrase in his Confessions; and he 
could not but censure the Manichees as blind and miserable, who deprived 
themselves of the advantages of those divine hymns. Deplorable, in like 
manner, is the misfortune of those who repeat these moving acts of 
adoration, love, thanksgiving, and praise, without the least attention to God, 
and who often have in their hearts sentiments quite opposite to those they 
have in their mouths; whose prayers are hypocrisy, whose promises to God 
are false and treacherous, whose affections are all pride and presumption, 
whilst in words they make protestations of humility and contrition. The 
divine maledictions against the lovers of vanity and iniquity which they 
recite, fall upon their own heads: pretending to pray they rather mock God, 
because they have not the interior spirit of prayer. St. Austin being 
penetrated with compunction and love, found these divine hymns sweet 


with heavenly honey, and discovered in every word a sacred light; in 
reading them he was all on fire, and found not what to do to cure those that 
were spiritually deaf and dead, one of whom he had been; like the psalmist 
he pined away with zeal, earnestly desiring to see those that are enemies of 
their own souls, and the divine truth, open their eyes and their hearts to 
behold its pure light, and to taste its incomparable sweetness. About this 
time he happened one day to be violently afflicted with the tooth-ache, 
which hourly increased, and grew so insupportable that he was not able to 
speak; whereupon, by writing in wax, he desired his friends there present to 
join in prayer for him to the God of all manner of health, spiritual and 
corporal. He knelt down to prayer with them; and as soon as they began to 
make their humble addresses to God, the pain wonderfully ceased. He was 
much amazed at this extraordinary manifestation of the divine power and 
goodness, and greatly confirmed in his hope that God, whose beck all 
things obey, and who is able at once to raise us from the deepest misery, 
would wash away the guilt of all his sins in the laver of baptism, in which 
he was shortly to be immersed.2124 

The time being come when St. Austin was to enter his name among the 
Competentes, in order to prepare himself for baptism, he came to Milan in 
the beginning of Lent in 387. He certainly was not behind-hand in fervor to 
St. Alipius, who, as our saint tells us, disposed himself to receive this 
Sacrament with extraordinary devotion, and subdued his body with great 
resolution, walking barefoot during winter, which is very cold in that part of 
Italy near the Alps, especially if we compare it to Africa.2498 St. Austin was 
baptized fly St. Ambrose on Easter-eve in 387, together with Alipius and 
his son Adeodatus, who was about fifteen years of age. Our saint had no 
sooner received the sacrament of regeneration but he found himself freed 
from all anxiety concerning his past life. Nor was he ever satiated with the 
wonderful sweetness he enjoyed in considering the depth of the divine 
counsels concerning the salvation of man. He was much moved, and wept 
exceedingly in hearing the psalms and sacred hymns sung in the 
churches,2422 and God sometimes admitted him into a very uncommon 
affection of devotion and communicated to him much interior spiritual 
sweetness.2442 He was at Milan when the relics of SS. Gervasius and 
Protasius were discovered, and was witness to certain miracles that were 


wrought on persons touching them.2!#! Soon after this, desiring to devote 
himself entirely to the divine service in a life of solitude, he resolved to 
return into Africa. Accordingly he went, on his way thither, from Milan to 
Rome, together with his mother and several of his friends, where they 
continued from the month of April to the September following. Going 
thence to Ostia with an intention to embark there, he lost St. Monica, who 
died in that seaport before the 13th of November in 387. 

Upon this accident Austin went back to Rome, and stayed there till the 
following year.2/42 He landed at Carthage about September in 388, and 
there lodged for some time in the house of a virtuous lawyer, named 
Innocent, and was witness to his miraculous cure of a dangerous fistula, 
whilst the best surgeons of Carthage and Alexandria were preparing to form 
a dangerous incision; a sinus which was deeper than the rest of the sore 
having escaped several operations which he had already undergone. The 
patient prayed with many tears that God would mercifully preserve him 
from this danger, and Saturninus, bishop of Uzalis, Aurelius, who was 
afterward bishop of Carthage, and several other pious clergymen who often 
visited him during his illness, and were then present, falling on their knees, 
joined him in his devout prayer. St. Austin was one of the company, and 
relates how, the physicians coming the next day, he that was to perform the 
operation took off the bandages, and to the astonishment of all who had 
seen the wound before, found it entirely healed, and covered with a very 
firm scar.2442 St. Austin made a very short stay at Carthage, making all 
possible haste to retire to his house in the country, with certain devout 
friends. There he lived almost three years entirely disengaged from all 
temporal concerns, serving God in fasting, prayer, good works, meditating 
upon his law day and night, and instructing others by his discourses and 
books.2/44 He settled his paternal estate on the church of Tagasté, only on 
condition that the bishop should furnish him a yearly stipend out of it for 
his and his son’s maintenance among their religious brethren. All things 
were in common in their house, and were distributed according to every 
one’s necessities, no one among them having the least thing at his own 
disposal. St. Austin reserved nothing which he could call his own, having 
alienated the very house in which he lived. The religious Order of the 
hermits of St. Austin dates its foundation from this epoch, in 388.2142 


When St. Austin was ordained priest, and removed to Hippo, many of his 
religious brethren followed him thither, and with the assistance of his 
bishop, Valerius, he founded there a new monastery, the monks of which St. 
Paulinus saluted when he wrote to our saint in 394. Out of it came forth 
nine eminent bishops, who by their learning, and the sanctity of their 
manners, were so many bright ornaments of the Church of Africa, namely, 
St. Alipius of Tagasté, Saint Evodius of Uzalis, St. Possidius of Calama, 
Profuturus and Fortunatus of Cirtha, Severus of Milevis, Urbanis of Sicca, 
Boniface, and Peregunus. 

St. Austin instituted a nunnery of his Order, after he was promoted to the 
episcopal dignity; and his sister who renounced the world in her 
widowhood, was chosen the first abbess. After her death, Felicitas, the 
oldest amongst the nuns, was pitched upon to succeed her; but some 
demanding another person for their superior, a division happened among 
them, which St. Austin stifled in its birth, by two letters addressed to 
Felicitas, Rusticus (the priest who assisted the community), and all the 
nuns,2!48 whom he strongly exhorted to union, perfect regularity, fasting, 
public prayer, strict religious poverty, and ready obedience to the abbess, 
and to the priest. In the second letter,2“4 he laid down a regular body of 
monastic rules, which is adopted also by the men who regard him as the 
founder of their Orders, both the Hermits and the Regular Canons, though 
each have added to it many particular constitutions. That it was received 
also by other religious men soon after the death of St. Austin, appears by 
the rule of Tarnate, and by that of St. Cesarius, in both which it is inserted, 
and by a manuscript copy at Corbie, above a thousand years old. The holy 
founder lays down the strictest rules of poverty, obedience and modesty; he 
orders that no one ever steadfastly fix her eye upon another, even of the 
same sex, this being a mark of immodesty and impudence; and he will have 
this fault to be always severely chastised, though with more mildness, when 
the person guilty is her own voluntary accuser. He recommends, above all 
things, perfect humility; “for,” as he says, “pride lies in wait about our good 
works, to destroy them; and what does it avail to give our riches to the poor, 
and become poor ourselves, if the miserable soul becomes prouder by 
contemning wealth, than she was before by possessing it?” 


During the saint’s retirement, his ingenious son Adeodatus, in the fervor 
of the sacrifice he had made of himself to God, passed to a better life. St. 
Austin applied himself to pious meditation, and study of the sacred 
writings. Though in his youth, whilst his ears could only bear the 
Ciceronian purity and elegance of the Latin tongue, and his mind was 
captivated and led away by the world and error, he was alienated from 
reading the holy scriptures by a seeming meanness of the style; yet, when 
he began to be more conversant in them, and his judgment was riper, he 
confessed his mistake. He acknowledges, in his books, of the Christian 
Doctrine, that the prophets, and St. Paul, surpass in deep sense everything 
that is sublime in the heathen orators, that this apostle is most powerfully 
persuasive, and that the torrent of his eloquence must be perceived by the 
most unattentive reader. He observes this difference between him and the 
greatest profane orators, that they studied the omaments of eloquence, 
whereas his wisdom never sought after them, but they offered themselves, 
and naturally followed his wisdom. Where he rejects worldly oratory, and 
declares, that his preaching is not founded upon the persuasive language of 
human wisdom and learning,2!4® this he does with a noble simplicity, in 
which there is a more true sublime than in the highest strokes of art.212 

St. Austin had enjoyed his solitude near Tagasté almost three years, when 
a person of consideration and probity, one of the emperor’s agents at Hippo 
Regius, a maritime town not far from Tagasté, desired very much to 
converse with him at leisure about the state of his soul. The saint carefully 
avoided going to any cities in which the sees were vacant, for fear of being 
chosen to the episcopal dignity; but there being then a bishop at Hippo, he 
went thither on this occasion without suspecting any danger. Valerius, 
bishop of that city, had mentioned to his people the necessity of ordaining a 
priest for the service of his church. One day, when St. Austin was come into 
the church, they laid hands on him, and presented him to Valerius, desiring, 
with great earnestness and loud cries, that he might be forthwith ordained 
priest. St. Austin burst into tears, considering the great dangers that 
threatened him in that charge; but was obliged in the end to acquiesce, and 
was ordained priest about the end of the year 390. The disorders of his 
youth would have been a perpetual disqualification or irregularity, had they 
happened after his baptism; but, from that time, he was become a new man, 


and was then more conspicuous for his piety than for his great learning. Our 
new priest being recovered from his surprise, employed his friends to beg of 
Valerius some respite, in order to prepare himself in solitude for the 
exercise of his charge. He made the same request himself, by an excellent 
letter, which tacitly condemns the presumption and rashness of those who, 
without a holy dread, intrude themselves into the ministry. He puts his 
bishop in mind, that, “There is nothing in the world more easy or agreeable 
than the office of a bishop, priest, or deacon, if it be performed in a slight, 
careless, and complying manner; but nothing is more miserable in itself, or 
more criminal and unjust in the sight of God. On the other side, nothing in 
this life is more difficult, laborious, or dangerous than this office; but 
nothing more blessed in the sight of God, if it be discharged in the manner 
our Great Leader commandeth.” He says, that though ho was formerly 
persuaded of this truth, he now felt it much more than he had imagined at a 
distance, and he feared that the Lord had called him into a tempestuous sea 
to correct him, and to chastise his sins.242° “O my father Valerius,” said he, 
“do you command me then to perish? Where is your charity? Do you love 
me? Do you love your church? I am sure you love both me and your 
church. Many things are wanting to me for the discharge of this 
employment, which are not to be attained, but as our Lord directs us, by 
asking, seeking, and knocking; that is, by praying, reading, and weeping.” 
Valerius seems to have granted him this respite till the following Easter; for 
his first sermons coincide with that time. This prelate, who was a Grecian, 
and had, moreover, an impediment in speaking, appointed St. Austin to 
preach to the people in his own presence, as was customary for his bishops 
to do in the East, but, till that time, was unusual in the West. However, 
Valerius continued to preach sometimes himself. Austin desiring to live still 
in a monastery, Valerius gave him his own gardens, which were contiguous 
to the church, where the citizens built him a house for his monks. This is 
not to be confounded with the regular community of clerks, which, after he 
was bishop, he established in his episcopal palace. Knowing that the 
instruction of the flock was the principal duty of the pastoral charge, he 
from that time never interrupted the course of his sermons till his death. We 
have near four hundred extant, though several were not written by him, but 
copied by others as he delivered them.2!2! They are not regular orations, 


composed of all their parts; but familiar discourses, spoken without much 
preparation. In them he barely proposes the truth with agreeable 
expressions, and impresses it with some smart thoughts. This kind of 
eloquence is much inferior to that of the Greek fathers of the same age; but 
it agreed with the genius of his hearers, who received such discourses with 
great acclamations and applause, and were frequently moved by them to 
tears,2152 

St. Austin perfectly understood all the essential rules of eloquence. 
Instructing sacred orators, he tells us,2!22 that a discourse must be simple 
and natural; and art must not appear in it, and that, if it be too fine and 
elaborate, it puts the hearers upon their guard. He speaks very well of the 
necessity of being plain and familiar, though everything that is said should 
have a suitable dignity, especially when religion is the subject. He 
distinguishes three kinds of speaking submissively, in an humble, familiar 
way; mildly, in an engaging, soft, insinuating manner, to make people love 
the truth; and, nobly, in a lofty, vehement strain, when we would captivate 
men, and rescue them from the dominion of their passions.2!°4 This sublime 
kind he would have rather full of the most pathetic emotions, than florid or 
adored with embellishments of speech. But a speaker who follows the 
impulse of his thoughts, studies no beauties of elocution, though he 
naturally uses such as rise from the subject itself.242° Though the Latin 
tongue, in his age, was not of the Augustan standard, all impartial judges 
must allow that he had a great talent for persuasion. He writes with infinite 
penetration, is full of noble notions and sentiments, and expresses himself 
in a pathetic insinuating manner. He knew the heart of man entirely well, 
and reasoned generally with great force. He indeed often, in his moral 
discourses, takes passages of the scripture in an allegorical sense, which is 
always arbitrary, and rather serves for illustration than for proof; in which 
he followed Origen, the Therapeuts, and latter Jews. On this account the 
discourses of St. Chrysostom and the comments of St. Jerom are, in general, 
more useful, as to the application of the sacred writings, in the genuine 
literal sense. 

St. Austin fell into allegorical interpretations by example, and for the 
opportunity of introducing such moral instructions as he judged most 
necessary for his people. As for certain fashionable defects of eloquence in 


his time, this great man was sensible of them; but, having higher views than 
the common rules of rhetoric, he conformed himself to the prevailing taste 
of the age he lived in, that he might the better insinuate the truths of religion 
into the minds of the people, by engaging them to hear the word of God 
with pleasure;242© and in his discourses, though popular, he is always 
sublime. Fenelon mentions two instances to show the wonderful influence 
which his pathetic eloquence had upon the minds of the people; an 
influence which appears more wonderful than Cicero’s victory over the 
determined resolution and indignation of Cesar, and which the most florid 
discourses would never have had, how much soever they had pleased the 
ears, and excited the applause and admiration of his audience. The first is 
related by the saint himself in a letter to his friend Alipius. The custom of 
celebrating the Agape, or love-feasts, in the churches themselves, or in the 
cemeteries, upon the graves of the martyrs or others, and this often with 
intemperance, was an abuse which St. Austin, by a strenuous letter, 
exhorted Aurelius, archbishop of Carthage, to procure to be extirpated by an 
order of a council.2!24 The people at Hippo would not be restrained from 
these riotous rejoicings on festivals, which they pretended to justify by the 
authority of their ancestors. St. Austin, who was then priest at Hippo, read 
to them the most vehement threats and reproaches of the prophets. Then he 
earnestly besought his hearers, by the ignominies and sorrows, by the cross, 
by the blood of Christ, not to destroy themselves; to have pity on him who 
spoke to them with so much affection, and to show some regard to their 
venerable old bishop, who, out of tenderness for them, had commanded him 
to instruct them in the truth. “I did not make them weep,” says he, “by first 
weeping over them; but, while I preached, their tears prevented mine. I own 
that then I could not restrain myself. After we had wept together, I began to 
entertain great hopes of their amendment.”2/28 He had the satisfaction of 
seeing his people reformed from that very day. The other example is still 
more remarkable, and the account of it we have also from the saint.2422 It 
was a barbarous custom at Cesarea, in Mauritania (now called Tenez, a 
town subject to the dey of Algiers), for relations, brothers, fathers, and sons, 
being divided into two parties, to fight publicly with throwing stones at one 
another, for several days, at a certain time of the year. This combat was a 
spectacle with which the people were extremely delighted, and to draw 


them from it was judged a very difficult enterprise. “According to the 
utmost of my abilities,” says St. Austin, “I used the most pathetic 
expressions to extirpate such a cruel inveterate custom from their minds and 
manners. I thought I had done nothing, while I only heard their 
acclamations, and raised their delight and admiration. They were not 
persuaded, so long as they could amuse themselves with giving applause to 
the discourse which they heard. But their tears gave me some hopes, and 
declared that their minds were changed. When I saw them weep, I believed 
this horrible custom would be abolished. It is now eight years ago and 
upwards, and, by the grace of God, they have been restrained from 
attempting any such practice.” 

In the sermons which fill the fifth tome of his works, this father 
inculcates chiefly assiduous meditation on the last things; for “if the Lord’s 
day (or last judgment) may be at some distance, is thy day (or death) afar 
off?”2!60 He enforces the necessity of doing penance; “For sin must be 
punished either by the penitent sinner, or by God, his avenging Judge;2/64 
and God, who has promised pardon to the penitent sinner, has nowhere 
promised him who delays his conversion a to-morrow to do penance 
in.”3!62 He frequently speaks of the obligation and advantages of alms- 
deeds, and takes notice that the neglect of this precept is the cause of the 
damnation of the greatest number that perish, seeing Christ mentions only 
this crime in the sentence both of the elect and the reprobate at the last 
day.2/63 He often mentions purgatory, and strongly recommends prayer and 
sacrifices for the repose of the faithful departed.2/®4 He speaks of holy 
images of St. Stephen,2/©2 of Christ, and SS. Peter and Paul,2/® of 
Abraham sacrificing his son;2!©2 also of the respect due to the sign of the 
cross.2/68 He relates miracles wrought by it,2!82 and by the relics of the 
martyrs.2!2 He often speaks of the honor due to the martyrs, as in most of 
his sixty-nine sermons On the Saints,2!24 but he remarks that we build 
altars, and offer sacrifices to God alone, not to any martyrs. He addresses 
himself to St. Cyprian,2/ and other martyrs, to implore their intercession. 
“All the martyrs,” says he, “that are with Christ intercede for us. Their 
prayers never cease, so long as we continue our sighs.”2/ St. Austin 
preached always in Latin, though among the peasants of the country, in 
certain parts of his diocess, some understood only the Punic tongue, whom 


he found it difficult to furnish with priests.2!4 To his sermons may also be 
reduced the greatest part of his comments on the holy scripture.2!2 

St. Austin preached constantly, sometimes every day, and sometimes 
twice on the same day. He did not desist even when he was so weak as to be 
scarce able to speak; but he seemed to gather strength in preaching, and his 
ardor for the salvation of souls made him forget the pains of sickness.2!2& 
Wherever he went, even in the diocesses of other bishops, he was 
constantly required to feed the people with the bread of life, and was always 
heard with great eagerness; his sermons were received with universal 
applause, and. according to the custom of that age, with clappings and 
acclamations; out what alone gave him pleasure was the wonderful fruit 
which they never failed to produce. Possidius mentions, among other 
instances of extraordinary conversion, that the holy doctor, by making a 
sudden digression from his subject to speak against the Manichean heresy, 
upon one Firmus, a famous rich and zealous patron of that sect, coming into 
the church, he gained him upon the spot to Christ. After the sermon, Firmus 
came and cast himself at the saint’s feet, and, bathed in tears, confessed his 
errors. He was afterward advanced to the priesthood. 

Valerius, finding himself sinking under the weight of his years and 
infirmities, and fearing lest his church should be deprived of Austin by 
some other city demanding him for their bishop, procured privately the 
consent of Saint Aurelius, archbishop of Carthage, and the approbation of 
his own people, and the neighboring prelates of his province of Numidia, to 
make him his coadjutor in the bishopric. St. Austin strenuously opposed the 
project, but was compelled to acquiesce in the will of heaven, and was 
consecrated in December, 395, having in November entered into the forty- 
second year of his age. Valerius died the year following. 

St. Austin in this new dignity was obliged to live in the episcopal house, 
both on account of hospitality and for the exercise of his functions. But he 
engaged all the priests, deacons, and subdeacons that lived with him, to 
renounce all property, and to engage themselves to embrace the rule he 
established there; nor did he admit any to holy orders who did not bind 
themselves to the same manner of life. Herein he was imitated by several 
other bishops, and this was the original of Regular Canons, in imitation of 
the apostles. Possidius tells us, that the saint’s clothes and furniture were 


modest, but decent—not slovenly. No silver was used in his house, except 
spoons. His dishes were of earth, wood, or marble. He exercised hospitality, 
but his table was frugal; besides herbs and pulse, some flesh was served up 
for strangers and the sick; nor was wine wanting; but a quantity was 
regulated, which no guest was ever allowed to exceed. At table he loved 
rather reading or literary conferences than secular conversation, and, to 
warn his guests to shun detraction, he had the following distich written 
upon his table: 

This board allows no vile detractor place, 

Whose tongue shall charge the absent with disgrace.2+ 

If any fell into that vice in his presence, he warned them of it, without 
distinction of persons, and to show his dislike, suddenly rose, and withdrew 
into his chamber, as Possidius had seen him frequently do. All his clerks 
who lived with him, ate at the same table, and were clothed out of the 
common stock with himself. He suffered no woman ever to converse in his 
house; not even his sister (who was superior of a nunnery), nor his two 
nieces, who served God with her. He said, that though no sinister suspicion 
could arise from the conversation of a sister or niece, yet they would be 
sometimes attended or visited by others of their sex. He never would speak 
to any woman without having some of his clerks by, and being in sight of 
them, though the business were never so secret. He committed to overseers 
among his clergy the entire care of his temporals, and took their accounts at 
the end of the year. To shun whatever might distract his mind, he intrusted 
to the management of others the building of the hospitals or churches which 
he erected. He never would receive for the poor any estates or presents 
which he was importuned to accept, when the donation seemed a prejudice 
to an heir, or a disinherison of a child. Nor could any age afford a greater 
example of perfect disinterestedness. He was aware how easily avarice 
creeps unperceived into the heart, and, like a moth, devours the best actions, 
no less than vanity, if it taints them with its venomous blast; and he was 
continually upon his guard against himself, lest either of these contagious 
evils should infect his soul, and secretly entangle his affections. He 
employed whatever could be spared of the revenues of his Church in 
relieving the poor, as he had before given his own patrimony for their relief. 
Possidius says that he sometimes melted down part of the sacred vessels to 


redeem captives; in which he was authorized by the example of St. 
Ambrose. In several of his letters and sermons, mention is made of the 
custom he had prevailed upon his flock to establish, of clothing all the poor 
of each parish once a year. He was not afraid sometimes to contract 
considerable debts to procure comfort and subsistence for the distressed. 
But his zeal and charity for the spiritual welfare of others seemed to have 
no bounds. “I desire not to be saved without you,” said he to his people,2!/8 
like another Moses or St. Paul “What shall I desire? what shall I say? why 
am I bishop? why am I it the world, only to live in Jesus Christ? but to live 
in him with you. This is my passion, my honor, my glory, my joy, and 
riches.” 

There perhaps never was a man endowed by nature with a more 
affectionate and friendly soul than the great St. Austin; but his tender and 
benevolent disposition was exceedingly heightened and improved by the 
nobler supernatural motive, and most powerful influence of holy charity 
and religion; of which his letters, and the sequel of the history of his life 
will furnish many examples. He conversed freely with infidels, and often 
invited them to his table;3! but generally refused to eat with Christians 
whose conduct was publicly scandalous and disorderly, and was severe in 
subjecting their crimes to canonical penance and to the censures of the 
Church.2!82 He never wanted courage to oppose iniquity without respect of 
persons, though he never forgot the rules of charity, meekness, and good- 
breeding; witness the manner in which he reproved one Romulus for the 
oppression of his poor vassals,2!8! and others. He complains that some sins 
were by custom become so common, that though he condemned them, he 
durst not oppose the torrent too violently for fear of doing much harm and 
no good, should he attempt to extirpate them by excommunication; yet he 
trembled lest he should be rendered culpable by remissness. Whereupon he 
cried out, “Wo to the sins of men who only fear those crimes that are rare! 
But as to those that are common, though so grievous that they shut the gates 
of heaven, through the force of custom, we are constrained to tolerate them, 
and by tolerating fear we may ourselves become guilty. May it please thy 
mercy, O Lord, that we may not be condemned as not having done all that 
might be done to hinder them.”2!82 Prayer and advice were the means by 
which he sought direction in such difficulties. Erasmus,2!8° considering his 


immense labors and indefatigable zeal for the salvation of souls, says of 
him, “In the epistles and other writings of this holy man, how manifestly do 
his piety, charity, meekness, gentleness, kindness, love of concord, and zeal 
for the house of God appear! What doth he not endeavor! How doth he 
labor! How doth he turn and change himself into all shapes! If there appear 
the least hope of drawing one pagan to Christ, or one heretic to the Church, 
how doth he condescend, how doth he, as St. Paul saith, change his voice! 
—How anxiously doth he intercede for those wicked Circumcellions who 
deserved more than one death! Who ever solicited more for his friends than 
he doth for his enemies? With what pangs doth he bring forth all to Christ! 
How diligently doth he endeavor to save all, and lose none! How grievously 
is he afflicted when any scandal ariseth! Methinks I see the hen in the 
gospel, solicitous and anxious to gather and cherish her chickens under her 
wings. In him alone, as in a mirror, may be seen a perfect bishop, such a 
one as St. Paul describeth.” Causes being at that time often carried by 
appeal from the secular courts to the bishops, St. Austin was obliged 
sometimes to hear them the whole day fasting, which he did diligently, 
affectionately, and patiently, making use of every means to reconcile the 
parties amicably, and, whether they were Christians or infidels, to draw 
them to God; but he complained of the distraction of this charge, which 
only charity made supportable to him. He scarce ever made any other visits 
than to orphans, widows, the sick, and other distressed persons. He 
practised the three maxims of Saint Ambrose; first, never to make matches 
for any persons, lest they should prove unhappy; secondly, never to 
persuade any to be soldiers; and, thirdly, never to go to feasts in his own 
city, lest they should become frequent, and he should be drawn into 
intemperance, and much loss of his precious time.244 

The epistles of great men are generally interesting and curious both for 
illustrating their history, and giving the genuine portraiture of their mind. 
Those of St. Austin are particularly so, not only on these accounts, but also 
for the importance of the subjects treated in them. Several are so many 
excellent and learned treatises, and contain many admirable instructions for 
the practice of perfect virtue. In them he mentions his own frequent 
indispositions, and the habitual weakness of his constitution. In the thirty- 
eighth to Profuturus (n. 397), he says he was confined to his bed under 


violent pain, but adds, “Though I suffer, yet I am well, because I am as God 
would have me to be; for when we will not what he wills, it is we that are in 
the fault, as he can neither do, nor permit anything but what is just.” In the 
thirty-sixth he answereth Casulanus about the fast of Saturday, that the 
Church observes fasting on Wednesdays and Fridays, because the Jews 
formed their conspiracy to put Christ to death on Wednesday, and executed 
it on Friday. As to Saturday, he bids him follow the custom of the place 
where he should be, according to the rule of St. Ambrose, who told his 
mother, “When I am here (at Milan) I do not fast upon Saturdays; when I 
am at Rome, I fast upon that day.” If the custom of the place be not 
uniform, as in many churches in Africa, he advises him to do as the bishop 
of the place should do or direct. He gives the same answer in his fifty-fourth 
to Januarius. He says in the same that they do well who communicate daily, 
provided it be done worthily, and with the humility of Zaccheus when he 
received Christ under his roof; but that they are also to be commended who 
sometimes imitate the humble centurion, and set apart only Sundays and 
Saturdays, or certain other days, for communicating, in order to do it with 
greater devotion. He lays down this principle, that a custom universally 
received in the Church must be looked upon as settled by the apostles or by 
general council, as the annual celebrations of Easter, Pentecost, the 
Ascension, and Passion of Christ. He says, that though the faithful at first 
communicated after supper, the apostles afterward ordained that out of 
reverence to so great a sacrament, all should communicate fasting. 

In the fifty-fifth, to the same Januarius, he speaks of Lent and other laws 
of the Church; but says, that certain rites and customs may be sometimes 
practised by particulars which are only tolerated by the Church, and may be 
sometimes such as are better rejected than observed. It would be tedious to 
mention all the important points of faith and discipline which he discusses 
in many of his epistles; but devout persons will find nothing more agreeable 
than the perfect maxims of Christian virtue which he inculcates. With what 
charity and tenderness does he comfort Crysinus under temporal losses and 
calamities, putting him in mind that God is our only good, and a good 
which can never fail us, if we study truly to belong to him! If he suffers us 
to be afflicted in this world, it is only for our greater advantage.2482 He 
explains the duties of a wife towards her husband in his letter to 


Ecdicia,248© showing her that she was obliged to condescend and conform 
herself to the humor of her morose husband not only in duties which she 
essentially owed him, but also in things indifferent; that she ought not to 
wear black clothes seeing this gave him offence; and she might be humble 
in mind in rich and gay dress (provided it were modest, and not such as the 
apostle condemns if he should insist upon her wearing such. He tells her she 
ought, in all things reasonable, to agree with her husband as to the manner 
of educating their son, and rather leave to him the chief care of it when he 
required it. He severely chides her for having given goods and money to the 
poor without his tacit consent, and obliges her to ask his pardon for it, 
whether his unwillingness to allow her extraordinary charities proceeded 
from a just and prudent care to provide for their son, or from any imperfect 
motive. He exhorts her to gain him by meekness and charity, and to 
endeavor by all means to reclaim him from his adulteries and other vices, 
especially by praying for him. “Pray for him,” says the saint, “and from the 
bottom of your heart. For tears are, as it were, the blood of a heart pierced 
with grief,” &c. In like manner did he press upon husbands the respect, 
tender affection, and just condescension which they owe to their wives; and 
so with regard to other states. 

The documents he gave to Proba are more general; Proba Falconia, the 
widow of Probus, who had been prefect of the pretorium and consul, in 
371, withdrew into Africa with her mother-in-law Juliana, and her daughter 
Demetrias, after Alaric the Goth had plundered Rome. This holy widow 
being sensible that assiduous prayer was her chief duty, desired St. Austin 
to send her some instructions in writing about the manner how she ought to 
pray. The saint told her,2482 she must learn to despise the world and its 
pleasures, and sigh after the true happiness of divine grace and charity, 
which is to be the principal object of all our prayers; that prayer must be 
made by the earnest cry of the heart, and ought to be without ceasing, by the 
continued burming desire of the soul seeking God; secondly, by having 
regular hours for daily devotions; and, thirdly, by frequently raising our 
hearts to God during all our actions with fervent aspirations, in imitation of 
the Egyptian monks. He gave her an exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, 
adding, that we are to recommend to God not only our spiritual, but also our 
corporal necessities, especially our health, that we may consecrate it to the 


divine service; for without health all other temporal blessings avail us little; 
but this and other temporal favors we must ask with resignation to the 
divine will, and with a view to our spiritual advantage, lest, in punishment 
of our impatience, God should give us them when they are pernicious to our 
souls, as he granted in anger the flesh meat which the Jews in the 
wilderness asked with murmuring, and at the same time visited them with 
the chastisement of their gluttony and rebellion:2/88 whereas he refused to 
hear St. Paul, because a trial was more expedient, for him.2/82 

We have a remarkable instance of St. Austin’s meekness and humility, in 
his controversy with St. Jerom. The latter, in his exposition of the epistle of 
St. Paul to the Galatians, had explained the passage of his withstanding and 
blaming St. Peter for withdrawing himself from the table of the Gentiles 
upon the arrival of the Jewish converts,24° as if this had been a mere 
collusion between the apostles to prevent the scandal of either party, and as 
if St. Paul did not think St. Peter in any fault; because he allowed the 
observance of such legal ceremonies at that time no less than St. Peter did. 
St. Austin, in 395, being only priest, wrote to him against this 
exposition,242! showing, that though the apostles certainly agreed in 
doctrine, yet in this action of St. Peter there was an indiscretion of 
inadvertence which gave to the Gentile converts an occasion of scandal; 
and, that if St. Paul did not blame him seriously he must have been guilty of 
an officious lie (which cannot be denied), and by admitting such a fallacy 
any passage in the scripture may be eluded in the like manner. This letter of 
St. Austin happened, by the detention and death of the bearer, never to be 
delivered. In 397, St. Austin being then bishop, wrote to St. Jerom another 
letter upon the same subject,2/¥2 which, by another accident, fell into the 
hands of several persons in Italy, and was only sent to St. Jerom in Palestine 
accidentally by one of them; at which St. Jerom took offence. Several other 
letters passed between them on this affair,2422 in which St. Austin shows 
that the apostles tolerated for some time the ceremonies of the Jewish law, 
that they might be abrogated by insensible degrees, and the synagogue 
buried with honor. He conjures St. Jerom by the meekness of Christ to 
pardon him what he had offended him in, thankfully submits himself to his 
reprehension and reproof, professing himself always ready to be taught by 
him as his master, and corrected by him as his censor, and desires to drop 


the inquiry, if it caused any breach of friendship, that they might provide for 
their mutual salvation.2424 “I entreat you again and again,” says he in 
another letter, “to correct me confidently when you perceive me to stand in 
need of it; for, though the office of a bishop be greater than that of a priest, 
yet in many things is Austin inferior to Jerom.”2!%2 The saint imputes the 
whole blame of this dispute to himself, and his own negligence, because he 
had not added, that the toleration of the legal rites only belonged to that 
time when the New Law began to be promulgated.2!%° St. Jerom afterward 
tacitly came over to St. Austin’s opinion,2!22 which is confirmed by the 
general suffrage of theologians, St. Austin grieved exceedingly to see the 
debate betwixt him and Ruffinus carried on with warmth, and conjured 
them with the greatest tenderness imaginable to forbear invectives. “Could I 
meet you both together in any place,” said he, “I would fall down at your 
feet, I would weep as long as I were able, I would beseech as much as I love 
you, sometimes each for himself, then each one for the other, and for many 
others, especially the weak for whom Christ died.”2/28 This saint always 
dreaded the itch of vain-glory in literary contests, in which men love an 
opinion, as he says, “Not because it is true, but because it is their own, and 
they dispute, not for the truth, but for the victory.” For his part, he was so 
much upon his guard to shun this rock, that charity and humility were 
nowhere more visibly the governing principles of his heart than on such 
occasions. 

He trembled always at the danger of secret complacency, or vain-glory, 
amidst the praises of others. Thus he writes?22 of this temptation in his 
Confessions: “We are daily assaulted, O Lord, with these temptations; we 
are tempted without ceasing. The tongues of men are as a furnace, in which 
we are daily tried. Thou knowest the groans of my heart to Thee concerning 
this thing, and the floods of my eyes. For I cannot easily discover the 
advances that I make towards being more clean from this plague; and I very 
much dread my hidden sins, which are seen by thine eyes, but not by mine. 
In other temptations I have some way by which I may try myself; but none 
at all in this.” He complains, in a letter to Aurelius, archbishop of Carthage, 
much more bitterly how subtly and imperceptibly this dangerous vice 
insinuates itself into our souls, adding, “This I write to discover my evils to 
you, that you may know in what things to pray to God for my infirmities.” 


Sincere humility made him love, at every turn, to confess his ignorance, and 
no less readily than candidly often to say, “I know it not;”2228 an answer 
which does more honor to a true genius than the greatest display of wit and 
learning; yet which costs so much to many, that they often turn themselves 
into every shape rather than make this humble acknowledgment, as the 
judicious Carthusian of Gaillon, F. Bonaventure, remarks, speaking of the 
great and truly humble cardinal Bellarmin.222! He showed the greatest 
deference for the opinion of others, and with unfeigned humility asked their 
advice in the paths of virtue, and submitted himself and his works to their 
censure. Nothing gave him greater confusion and mortification than the 
esteem of others, or their opinion of his learning.3294 

From this sincere humility St. Austin wrote his Confessions, or praises of 
the divine mercy and justice, about the year 397, not long after he was made 
bishop, when all the world admired his sanctity, and he enjoyed the greatest 
honor and fame. Possidius assures us, that his main design in composing 
this work, was to study his own humiliation, and to endeavor that no one 
should think of him above that which he confessed himself to be. He 
therefore divulged all the sins of his youth in the nine first books, and, in 
the tenth, published many imperfections to which he was still subject, 
humbly begging the intercession of all Christians in his behalf. The saint 
himself sending this book to count Darius, tells him,222 that, “The caresses 
of this world are more dangerous than its persecutions. See what I am from 
this book: believe me who bear testimony of myself, and regard not what 
others say of me. Praise with me the goodness of God for the great mercy 
he hath shown in me, and pray for me, that he will be pleased to finish what 
he hath begun in me, and that he never suffer me to destroy myself.” St. 
Austin says in his second book of his Retractations, that he compiled this 
work also to excite both himself and other men to praise God, ever just, and 
ever good, and to raise up our understanding and affections to Him. He has 
interspersed in it sublime and solid reflections on the greatness and 
goodness of God, the vanity of the world, and the miseries of sin, with most 
useful instructions for furthering the spiritual life in our souls. Ever since 
this work has been written, it has been always read by pious persons with 
delight and admiration. The saint having given an account of his own 
actions in the ten first books, in the three last takes occasion to speak of his 


love for the holy scriptures, and discusses several metaphysical difficulties 
concerning time, and the creation of the world, or the first part of the 
history of Genesis, against the Manichees. 

Those heretics were the first against whom he exerted his zeal, after his 
conversion from that impious sect.2224 When he was made priest at Hippo, 
he grieved to see that great numbers in that city were infected with this 
pestilential heresy, and he challenged Fortunatus, their priest, to a 
conference. This was accepted, and it lasted two days; one dispute turned 
principally or the origin of evil, which St. Austin proved to be derived from 
the freewill of the creature; which article of freewill he demonstrates, 
because, without it, neither law nor punishment could be just. Fortunatus, 
who, as Beausobre observes, was a very learned and able disputant, was so 
pressed as to have nothing to say, but that he would confer with the heads of 
his sect. Out of shame he withdrew from Hippo very soon after, and his 
flight gave occasion to the conversion of a great part of his deluded flock. 
Faustus, a native of Milevis, and bishop of the Manichees, in Africa, was 
the idol of his sect in that country, and by his eloquence, his affected 
modesty, courtesy, and agreeable, winning behavior, perverted many. He 
boasted that he had forsaken all things to obey the gospel, whereas he had 
been master of nothing in the world to renounce, and led a voluptuous soft 
life, sleeping on the finest feather beds, and living in plenty and 
delights.229° About the year 390, he published a book against the Catholic 
faith, full of blasphemies against the Mosaic law and the prophets, and 
against the mystery of the incarnation. Beausobre222® admires the elegance 
of his style, which is lively, clear, concise, and smooth; superior in purity of 
the Latin tongue to most productions of that age; and the author shows great 
address in palliating the defects of his sect, and in giving an ingenious turn 
to his sophistical arguments. St. Austin answered him in twenty-three 
books, about the year 400, and triumphed over him not only by the strength 
of truth, and the goodness of his cause, but also by an infinitely greater 
extent of learning. He has preserved us the text of his adversary, which he 
confutes. 

In 404 a Manichee, of the number of the Elect, called Felix, came to 
Hippo, in order to reestablish his sect in that city and country, which, by the 
zeal of St. Austin, seemed no longer able to raise its head. He had been at 


Hippo from the month of August, when he agreed to hold a public 
disputation with St. Austin in the church in December. The conference of 
the first day is lost; but those of the second and third, held on the 7th and 
12th of December, are extant. Felix was not so learned as Fortunatus, whom 
St. Austin had formerly confuted, as Erasmus observes, but he had more 
cunning. The issue of this disputation was, that Felix closed it by publicly 
professing upon the spot the Catholic faith, and anathematizing Manes and 
his blasphemies. 

The heresy of the Priscillianists was akin to some of the Manichean 
principles, and at that time infected several parts of Spain, where also the 
errors of the Origenists prevailed among some. Paul Orosius, a Spanish 
priest, made a voyage into Africa, in 415, to see St. Austin, whose great 
reputation had reached the most remote countries where the Christian name 
was known. This learned priest informed him, by a memorial, in what these 
heresies consisted, and requested of him an antidote to preserve the minds 
of his countrymen against them. This gave occasion to the saint’s work, 
Against the Priscillianists and Origenists, in which he condemns the 
impious errors of those who taught the human soul to be of a divine nature, 
and sent into the body in punishment of former transgressions, till it be 
purified in this world; and he proves that it is created by God, and that the 
torments of the devils and damned men are eternal. Possidius relates that 
Pascentius, count of the emperor’s household, that is, intendant or steward 
of the imperial demesnes in Africa, being an Arian, insulted the Catholics 
on account of the simplicity of their faith, and challenged St. Austin to a 
conference. When they met, he refused to suffer notaries to take it down in 
writing; upon which St. Austin foretold that every one would give an 
account of it according to his fancy. Pascentius insisted upon St. Austin’s 
showing him the word “consubstantial” in scripture; the holy bishop asked 
him to show in it the term “not-begotten,” which he used; and our holy 
doctor demonstrated that it suffices if the sense be found there in equivalent 
terms. Maximinus, and Arian bishop, accompanied count Sigisvult, who 
commanded the Gothic troops for Valentinian, against count Boniface in 
Africa, and at Hippo challenged St. Austin to a public disputation, which 
was held in 428, and taken down in writing, as it is now extant. 

The Pagans and the Jews were no small object of our saint’s zeal. The 
latter he confuted by a treatise, in which he shows the Mosaic law was to 


have an end, and to be changed into the new law. The neighboring city of 
Madaura was full of idolaters. St. Austin gained their good will by 
rendering them some important public service, and doing them good 
offices. Their grateful disposition towards him he improved to their spiritual 
advantage, and induced them to embrace the faith of Christ,2224 having 
obliged Longinian, their pontiff, to confess that we must adore one only 
God, the incomprehensible Creator of all things, and our sovereign 
good.2288 When Rome was plundered by Alaric the Goth, in 410, the 
Pagans renewed their blasphemies against the Christian religion, to which 
they imputed the calamities of the empire. To answer their slanders, St. 
Austin began his great work, of the City of God, in 413, though he only 
finished it in 426. Several Tertullianists still subsisted at Carthage, whom 
St. Austin, by his mildness and zeal, reunited to the Catholic Church, as he 
also did another sect, called, from Abel the patriarch, Abelonians. Jovinian, 
the enemy of virginity consecrated to God, had been condemned by pope 
Siricius and the council of Milan, and confuted by St. Jerom, in 392; 
nevertheless, his disciples secretly gave out that those who opposed him 
condemned the state of marriage. St. Austin confuted this slander, by his 
book, On the Advantage of Matrimony,222 in which he shows that state to 
be holy, that many are engaged in it upon motives of virtue, and that several 
in that state surpass many virgins in sanctity. He published about the same 
time, his book, On Holy Virginity, against the error of that heresiarch, 
proving this state to be in itself the more perfect, if it be embraced for the 
sake of God, and if it be accompanied with humility, and, according to its 
obligation, with a most fervent consecration of the heart to the love of God. 
His treatise, On Continency, was written a little before he was bishop, to 
show that this virtue consists in subduing the passions, and that sins do not 
proceed from a principle that is evil by nature in us, as the Manichees 
pretended. In the two books, On Adulterous Marriages, the saint shows that 
a married person, after a separation on account of adultery, cannot take 
another wife or husband, and resolves some other difficulties concerning 
the indissolubility of marriage. His treatise, On the Advantage of 
Widowhood, was written in 414, and addressed to Juliana, the daughter-in- 
law of Proba. The saint commends very much the state of holy widowhood, 
though he allows second and third marriages lawful, and gives her and her 


daughter Demetrias, who had embraced a state of virginity the preceding 
year, useful instructions. 

The sect which then made most noise in Africa, and gave the greatest 
employment to the zeal of this saint, was that of the Donatists. It has been 
related in the life of St. Optatus in what manner it took its rise in 305, above 
forty years before the birth of St. Austin. The first authors of it were 
condemned as schismatics by pope Melchiades, in a council at Rome, in 
313, and by the great council of all the West, at Arles, in 314. Having, in the 
beginning, violated the unity of the Church, they, by an usual consequence 
in all inveterate schisms, as St. Austin observes,2222 fell afterward into 
several errors, by defending which they became heretics. Their first heresy 
was, that the Catholic Church spread over the world, by holding 
communion with sinners, was defiled, and had ceased to be the Church of 
Christ, this being confined within the limits of their sect. Their second error 
was, that no sacraments can be validly conferred by those that are not in the 
true Church. Whence they rebaptized all other sectaries, and all Catholics 
that came over to them. Constantine the Great passed severe laws against 
them at Milan, in 316, and banished some of their ringleaders. Valentinian 
I., Gratian, and Theodosius the Great published new laws against them, and 
they were divided into so many different sects in Mauritania and Numidia, 
that they themselves did not know their number.24!! The chief among these 
were the Urbanists, who sprung up in a corner of Numidia; and at Carthage 
the Claudianists, the Maximianists, and Primianists; for Primianus, who, in 
391, had succeeded Parmenianus in the schismatical see at Carthage, for 
receiving the Claudianists into communion, was condemned by a party 
which raised Maximianus to that doubly schismatical dignity; yet Primianus 
always kept possession of Carthage; though Maximianus was 
acknowledged by a great number of the provinces. The Rogatists in 
Mauritania Cesariensis, were so called from Rogatus, the author of their 
separation. Each of these sects believed that they alone had the true 
baptism, and were the true Church.2214 

The Donatists were exceeding numerous in Africa, and obstinate to a 
degree of madness. They reckoned above five hundred bishops of their sect. 
At Hippo the number of Catholics was very small, and the Donatists bore so 
uncontrollable a sway there, that a little before St. Austin came hither, 


Faustinus, their bishop, had forbidden any bread to be baked in that city for 
the use of Catholics, and was obeyed, even by servants who lived in 
Catholic families. The holy doctor arriving whilst matters were in this 
situation, set himself to oppose the reigning heresy, both in public and in 
private, in the churches and in houses, by his words and writings.22!2 
Possidius tells us that far the greatest part of Christians in Africa were at 
that time infected with the errors of the Donatists, and they carried their 
fury to the greatest excesses, murdering many Catholics, and committing all 
acts of violence. 

By the learning and indefatigable zeal of St. Austin, supported by the 
sanctity of his life, the Catholics began to gain ground exceedingly; at 
which the Donatists wore so much exasperated, that some enthusiasts 
among them preached publicly, that to kill him would be doing a thing of 
the greatest service to their religion, and highly meritorious before God; and 
troops of Circumcellions made several attempts to do it, when he made the 
visitation of his diocess. One day he only escaped them by his guide having 
missed his way; for which preservation he gave public thanks to God.24!4 
The saint was obliged, in 405, to solicit Cecilian, vicar of Africa in 
Numidia, to restrain the Donatists about Hippo from the outrages which 
they perpetrated there.22/2 In the same year the emperor Honorius published 
new severe laws against them, condemning them to heavy fines, and other 
penalties. St. Austin at first disapproved such a persecution, though he 
afterward changed his opinion, when he saw the sincere conversion of 
many, who being moved by the terror of these laws, had, by examining the 
truth, opened their eyes to discover and heartily embrace it; and by the 
exemplarity of their lives, and the fervor with which they gave thanks to 
God for their conversion, exceedingly edified the Church.224© And he 
observes, that their open seditions and acts of violence distinguished them 
from the Arians, and other heretics, and required several remedies. 
Nevertheless, he only employed the arms of mildness and charity against 
them. He even interceded for, and obtained a remission of a fine or mulct, to 
which Crispin, a Donatist bishop, had been condemned, not only for heresy, 
but also for having formed a conspiracy against the life of Possidius, bishop 
of Calama; and did the like for others.2244 He earnestly exhorted the 
Catholics to labor for their conversion, by fasting, singing, and praying to 


God for them, and by inviting them to the truth with tenderness and sincere 
charity, not with contentious wrangling.22!8 In 407 Honorius commissioned 
lawyers, under the title of Defensors of the Church, to prosecute the 
Donatists according to the laws. This name was before in use, and is 
mentioned in the council of Carthage in 349, and in succeeding ages, to 
signify a person appointed, generally by the bishop, to protect widows, 
orphans, and others from oppression. 

The most celebrated transaction that passed in Africa at that time, 
between the Catholics and the Donatists, was a great conference held at 
Carthage. St. Austin had, by frequent challenges, invited Proculcian, the 
Donatist bishop of Hippo, and others of that sect, to a fair disputation before 
competent judges upon the controverted points; but this they constantly 
declined, alleging his superior eloquence. St. Aurelius of Carthage, St. 
Austin, and the rest of the Catholic prelates, in a national council of all 
Africa, held at Carthage in 403, agreed to send to all the Donatist bishops in 
Africa a solemn challenge for deputies of both parties to meet at an 
appointed time and place, in order to discuss the articles which divided 
them in communion; but the Donatists answered they could not meet to 
confer with the successors of traditors and sinners, whose company would 
defile them; and their evasions put by the disputation till, at the request of 
the Catholics, the emperor Honorius compelled them by a rescript, dated in 
410, to meet within four months and hold a public conference with the 
Catholics, in which he appointed the tribune Marcellinus to preside. The 
Catholic bishops subscribed to this agreement at Carthage to the number of 
270. Marcellinus ordered seven bishops to be chosen on each side for the 
disputants, and four notaries on each side to take down the acts in writing, 
with four bishops to superintend and observe them, and seven other bishops 
for the council of the disputants; only these eighteen on each side were to 
be present. However, the Donatists, at their request, were all allowed to 
appear at the beginning of the conferences, but no more than eighteen 
Catholic bishops, the rest spending this time in retirement, prayer, fasting, 
and almsdeeds to implore the divine blessing. The seven Catholic disputants 
were Aurelius, Alipius, Austin, Vincentius, Fortunatus, Fortunatianus, and 
Possidius. The Donatist disputants were Primianus of Carthage, Petilianus 
of Cirtha, Emeritus of Algiers, Protasius, Fontanus, Gaudentius, and 


Adeodatus of Milevis. The tribune Marcellinus was attended by twenty 
officers. The conference was opened on the 1st of June, 411, and was 
continued during three days. The Donatists refusing to sit down in such 
company, disputed standing; whereupon Marcellinus caused his seat to be 
taken away, and would also stand. The questions both of right and of 
matters of fact were debated; the very pieces produced by the Donatists 
justified Cecilian and his cause; and the universality of the true Church was 
demonstrated by St. Austin, who had the principal share in this disputation, 
and bore away the glory of that triumphant day, the fruit of which was the 
conversion of an incredible number of heretics. Marcellinus pronounced 
sentence as to the matters of fact which had given rise to the schism, 
declaring that Cecilianus had never been convicted of the crimes laid to his 
charge, and that had he been guilty, they could not have affected the 
universal Church; for no one is to be condemned for faults committed by 
another. The report of all that had passed, having been made by Marcellinus 
to the emperor Honorius, to whom the Donatists had appealed from this 
sentence, he enacted new laws against them, subjecting them to heavy fines, 
and ordering their clergy to be banished out of Africa, and their churches 
restored to the Catholics. 

This conference gave a mortal blow to the schism of the Donatists, who 
from that time returned in crowds into the bosom of the Catholic Church; 
many bishops being converted with their whole flocks, as Possidius relates. 
Their bishops that renounced the schism, were confirmed in their dignities, 
as had been decreed in the council of Carthage in 407. Yet some of these 
heretics remained immoveably fixed in their errors and faction. Several of 
their Circumcellions and clerks, having lain in ambush near Hippo, had 
killed Restitutus, a Catholic priest, and had beatn out the eyes, and broken 
one of the fingers of another; and being apprehended they confessed their 
crime before Marcellinus, whom the emperor had then honored with the 
dignity and office of count. St. Austin fearing they would be punished 
according to the rigor of the law, wrote to Marcellinus, entreating him not to 
use that severity towards them which they had employed against Catholics. 
“We neither impeached them,” said he, “nor persecuted them; and should be 
sorry to have the sufferings of the servants of God punished by the law of 
retaliation.”22/2 He begged him to have respect to that meekness which the 


Church professeth to exercise towards all men, and desired these criminals 
might not be put to death or maimed, but only restrained from hurting 
others by being confined in prison, or employed in some public works. He 
wrote to the same purpose to Apringius, the proconsul, who was to be their 
judge, and was brother to Marcellinus, telling him that the sufferings of 
Catholics ought to serve as so many examples of patience, which we must 
not sully with the blood of our enemies.2222 Receiving no answer he sent a 
second pressing letter on this affair to Marcellinus.2224 That count was a 
very virtuous and religious man, and had for St. Austin the greatest 
veneration and regard; and the saint, than whom there perhaps never was a 
more tender or a warmer friend, had for him an equal affection and esteem. 
When the consul Heraclian, who had been proconsul of Africa, rebelled in 
413, and being vanquished by count Marinus near Rome, fled to Carthage, 
where he was killed, Marinus pursued him thither, and put many to death on 
account of his conspiracy. The Donatists failed not to bring Marcellinus and 
Apringius into suspicion as if they had favored the rebels; and at their 
instigation, Marinus caused them to be imprisoned, and though St. Austin 
went to Carthage, justified them before Marinus, and obtained his promise 
that they should not suffer, that general afterward, on a sudden, commanded 
them both to be beheaded. St. Austin was much afflicted at this barbarous 
execution, and ascribed the death of Marcellinus to the slanders of the 
Donatists, who were exasperated at the sentence he had given against them; 
he has left us a moving description of the patience and heroic sentiments of 
charity and all other Christian virtues in which he found him in prison when 
he went to comfort and assist him before his death, and bore ample 
testimony to his innocence, inviolable chastity, integrity, patience, contempt 
of all earthly things, holy zeal and charity. He mentions, that visiting 
Marcellinus in prison, and asking him whether he had ever offended God by 
impurity, or committed any other sin for which he ought to do canonical 
penance, he, taking hold of the bishop’s right hand, assured him “by those 
sacraments which that hand brought him, that he had never been guilty of 
any such sin.”2222 This passage shows, as Du Pin observes (p. 153), how 
careful the pastors then were to visit prisoners, and when they seemed to be 
in danger of being condemned, to prepare them for death by penance, 
absolution, and the holy eucharist. St. Austin rejected all commerce with 


Marinus, and exhorted others to testify their indignation against him in such 
a manner as might oblige him to a penance proportionable to his crime. The 
emperor Honorius disgraced Marinus for this action, honored Marcellinus 
as one who had been unjustly put to death through the malice of the 
Donatists, and styled him “of glorious memory.”2222 In the martyrologies he 
is ranked among the martyrs on the 8th of April. 

About the same time, St. Demetrias consecrated her virginity to God in a 
religious state at Carthage, in 413. She was a daughter of Olibrius, who had 
been consul in 395, and of Juliana, and grand-daughter by the father of 
Proba. In the midst of the delights of a great house, and surrounded with 
eunuchs and maids who served her, she had from her tender years inured 
herself to austere fasting, mean clothing, and lying often on the ground 
covered only with sackcloth. This she did so secretly, that only a few of her 
maids were conscious of it and most of her pious practices. It was her desire 
to devote herself to God in a religious state, and she besought her Saviour, 
with many tears, on her knees, to grant her this happiness, and to move the 
hearts of her mother and grandmother to consent to the same. An honorable 
marriage with a rich Roman nobleman was agreed to by her friends, and the 
nuptial chamber was preparing, when she one morning, encouraging herself 
by the example of St. Agnes, clothed in an ordinary tunic and gown, having 
laid aside her ornaments and jewels, went and threw herself at the feet of 
her grandmother Proba, but could express herself only by her tears. Proba 
and Juliana were extremely surprised, but when they understood her 
request, they raised her up, and pressing her tenderly in their arms, with 
great joy approved her pious resolution. They did not lessen her fortune, but 
bestowed that portion on the poor which they had designed for her husband. 
Demetrias received the veil from the hands of the bishop of Carthage, with 
the usual prayers and ceremonies.2224 Several of her friends and slaves 
followed her example. St. Austin’s exhortations, whilst he was at Carthage 
during the conference, had very much contributed to confirm her in her 
good resolutions, and Proba and Juliana both wrote to acquaint him of her 
being professed, sending him at the same time a small present. Saint Austin 
returned them a letter of congratulation and thanks.2222 They wrote likewise 
to St. Jerom, and earnestly prayed him to give their daughter some 
instructions for the conduct of her life, which he did by a long epistle, in 


which he treated of the chief duties of a Christian virgin, exhorting her 
particularly to work daily with her hands.222© Pelagius, who was then in 
Palestine, sent her also a very long letter, which is extant,2224 and is one of 
his first writings, in which he began to discover the seeds of his heresy. SS. 
Austin and Alipius wrote a. joint letter to Julian in 417, to caution her 
daughter against the poison artfully concealed in the above mentioned 
letter.2228 Proba, Juliana, and Demetrias returned to Rome, where this holy 
virgin flourished in the time of St. Leo. 

Pelagius was by birth a Briton, as he is called by St. Austin, St. Prosper, 
and Marius Mercator; and was a monk of Bangor in Wales, not in 
Ireland.2222 He had a good genius, but was not solidly learned; his style is 
barren, flat, and dry. He travelled into Italy, and lived a long time at Rome, 
where he gained a reputation for virtue. Meeting with Rufinus the Syrian, a 
disciple of Theodorus and Mopsuestia, who came to Rome about the year 
400, he learned from him the errors which he began from that time to 
propagate, though at first privately, against the necessity of divine grace,2222 
but he was careful to dissemble them at first, setting them forth by the 
mouths of his disciples to see in what manner they would be received. His 
chief disciple was Celestius, a man newly born, as Marius Mercator 
testifies; bold, and of a subtle ready wit. He was a Scotsman, and is called 
by St. Jerom “a fellow bloated with Scottish gruels.”222! He pleaded some 
time at the bar, but became afterward a monk. At Rome he joined Pelagius, 
and a little before that city was taken, passed with him into Africa, in 409. 
Pelagius went soon into the East, but left Celestius at Carthage, where he 
strove to be promoted to the order of priesthood; but Paulinus, the deacon 
of Milan, who was then in Africa, preferred against him an accusation of 
heresy to Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, about the beginning of the year 412. 
Aurelius assembled a council at Carthage, to which Paulinus presented two 
memorials, charging Celestius with holding the following errors: That 
Adam would have been equally mortal, and have died, though he had not 
sinned; that his sin was prejudicial to him alone, not to his posterity; that 
children are now born in the same state in which they would have been if 
Adam had never sinned, and that if they die without receiving baptism, they 
obtain eternal life. Celestius was heard, and notwithstanding his evasions, 
confessed enough to be convicted of obstinate heresy; so that he was 


condemned, and deprived of the ecclesiastical communion. He appealed to 
the apostolical see; but instead of pursuing his appeal he departed to 
Ephesus. 

St. Austin was not at this council, but from that time he began to oppose 
these errors in his sermons and letters.2224 But before the end of that year he 
was engaged by the tribune Marcellinus to write his first treatises against 
them. This, however, he did without naming the authors of that heresy, 
hoping by this mildness more easily to gain them. He even praised Pelagius 
by name in a book which he wrote against his errors, and says: “As I hear, 
he is a holy man, very much improved in Christian virtue: a good man, and 
worthy of praise.”2223 But after his condemnation he is accused by Orosius 
and other fathers of loving banquets and the baths, and living in softness 
and delights. This heresiarch made a long stay in Palestine. In 415 he was 
accused of heresy before certain bishops assembled at Jerusalem, who 
determined to write to the bishop of Rome for information in this affair, and 
to abide by his answer; but, in December the same year, a council of 
fourteen bishops, among whom was John of Jerusalem, was held at 
Diospolis or Lydda, in which Pelagius was obliged to appear, and give an 
account of his faith, two Gaulish bishops who had been driven from their 
sees, Heros of Arles, and Lazarus of Aix, being his accusers. Pelagius 
covered the propositions with which he was charged with a gloss which 
made them seem excusable, and was discharged because he appeared to be 
a Catholic; but his error was condemned by the council, and he himself was 
obliged to abjure it. It is true, indeed, that he only did it in words; for he 
never changed his opinion, and deceived the bishops.2224 After this council 
he became very vain, and boasted of the advantage he had gained in it; but 
durst not show the proceedings, because people would have seen that he 
had been forced to disown his errors. He was content to spread abroad a 
letter which he wrote to his acquaintance, wherein he said that fourteen 
bishops had approved his opinion, namely, that a man may live without sin, 
and may easily keep the divine commandments, if he will; but he did not 
say, that he had added in the council these words, with the grace of God; 
and he added in his letter the word easily, which he dared not pronounce in 
the council, as St. Austin takes notice. The bishops of Africa were too well 
acquainted with his artifices to be easily imposed upon, and assembling two 


councils, one at Carthage, and the other at Milevis, in 416, they wrote 
against him to pope Innocent, who commending their pastoral vigilance, in 
417, declared Pelagius and Celestius deprived of the communion of the 
Church; for he saw the answers of the former in the council of Diospolis 
were no way Satisfactory, as appears from his and St. Austin’s letters upon 
this affair. Pelagius wrote to the pope to justify himself, and Celestius, who 
had got himself ordained priest at Ephesus, went to Rome in person, where 
Zozimus had succeeded Innocent in the papal chair in March, 417. Celestius 
presented to him a confession of faith, wherein he was very explicit on the 
first articles of the Creed, and professed that if in any letters he had 
advanced anything in which he had been mistaken, he submitted it to his 
judgment, and begged to be set right. Pope Zosimus had so much regard to 
his pretended submission, that he wrote in his favor to the African bishops; 
though he would not take off the excommunication, which they had 
pronounced against Celestius, but deferred passing sentence for two 
months. In the meantime St. Aurelius assembled, in 418, a council at 
Carthage of two hundred and fourteen bishops, which renewed the sentence 
of excommunication against Celestius, and declared that they constantly 
adhered to the decree of pope Innocent. 

Pope Zosimus having received their letters of information condemned the 
Pelagians, and cited Celestius to appear again; but the heretic fled secretly 
out of Rome, and travelled into the East. Upon which Zosimus passed a 
solemn sentence of excommunication upon Pelagius and Celestius, and sent 
it into Africa, and to all the chief churches of the East. The emperors 
Honorius and Theodosius made an edict which they sent to the three 
prefects of the pretorium to be published through the whole empire, by 
which they banished Pelagius and Celestius, and condemned to perpetual 
banishment and confiscation of estates, all persons who should maintain 
their doctrine. Pelagius and Celestius after this lurked privately in the East. 
In Italy, eighteen bishops refused to subscribe to the letter and sentence of 
Zosimus, and were deprived of their sees. The most learned and warmest 
stickler among these was Julianus, bishop of Eclanum in Campania, which 
see is now removed to Avellino. He afterward turned schoolmaster in 
Sicily; his tomb was discovered there in the ninth century in a small village. 
His writings show him to have been one of the vainest boasters of the 
human race, full of Pelagian pride, and a contempt of all other men, but of 


quick parts, and abundance of wit. It is sufficiently understood from what 
has been said above, that the chief errors of the Pelagian heresy regard 
original sin and divine grace; the former they denied, and the necessity of 
the latter: they also affirmed that a man could live exempt from all sin, 
without grace, and they extolled the virtues of the pagans. St. Austin 
maintained the contrary truths of the Catholic faith with invincible force; 
and he proved from clear passages in holy scripture, that all men are 
sinners, and bound to pray for the pardon of sins; for without an 
extraordinary grace, such as was given to the Virgin Mary, saints offend by 
small transgressions of a faulty inadvertence, against which they watch, and 
for which they live in constant compunction; he also proves that the virtues 
of heathens are often counterfeit, namely, when they are founded in, or 
infected with motives of vain-glory or other passions; they are true moral 
virtues, and may deserve some temporal recompense, if they spring purely 
from principles of moral honesty; but no virtue can be meritorious of 
eternal life, which is not animated by the principle of supernatural life (that 
is, divine charity), and which is not produced by a supernatural grace. He 
teaches, that the divine grace, obtained for us by Christ’s redemption, works 
in us the consent of our will to all virtue, though not without our free 
concurrence; so that all the good that can be in us is to be attributed to the 
Creator, and no one can boast of his good works against another; but God 
cannot be the author of evil, which rises entirely from the malice and defect 
of rectitude in the freewill of the creature, to whom nothing remains without 
the divine concurrence, but the wretched power of depraving and corrupting 
itself, or at most of doing that from self-love which ought to be done for 
God alone. It cannot without grace do any action of which God is the 
supematural end, nor of which by consequence he will be the recompense; 
but the necessary grace is never wanting but through our fall. 

Through the corruption of human nature by sin, pride being become the 
darling passion of our heart, men are born with a propensity to Pelagianism, 
or principles which flatter an opinion of our own strength, merit, and self- 
sufficiency. It is not therefore to be wondered, that this heresy found many 
advocates: next to that of Arianism the Church never received a more 
dangerous assault. The wound which this monster caused, would certainly 
have been much deeper, had not God raised up this eminent doctor of his 
grace to be a bulwark for the defence of the truth. He was a trumpet to 


excite the zeal of the other pastors, and, as it were, the soul of all their 
deliberations, councils, and endeavors to extinguish the rising flame. To 
him is the Church indebted as to the chief instrument of God in 
overthrowing this heresy. From its ashes sprung Semipelagianism, the 
authors of which were certain priests, bishops, and monks in Gaul, at 
Lerins, and in other parts about Marseilles. St. Prosper and Hilarius, two 
zealous and learned laymen, informed St. Austin by letters222° in 429, that 
these persons expressed the utmost admiration for all his other actions and 
words, but took offence at his doctrine of grace, as if it destroyed freewill in 
man: they taught that the beginning of faith and the first desire of virtue are 
from the creature, and move God to bestow that grace which is necessary 
for men to execute and accomplish good works. They said, that as to 
children who die without baptism, and those infidels to whom the faith is 
never preached, the reason of their misfortune is, that God foresees they 
would not make a good use of longer life or of the gospel; and that he on 
that account deprives them of those graces. St. Austin, in answer to these 
letters, wrote two books against this error, one entitled, On the 
Predestination of the Saints, the other, On the Gift of Perseverance, showing 
that the authors of this doctrine did not recede from the great principles of 
Pelagius, and that to ascribe to the creature the beginning of virtue, is to 
give the whole to it, not to God. The saint treats the Semipelagians as 
brethren, because they erred without obstinacy, and their error had not been 
yet condemned by any express definition of the Church. The principal 
persons who espoused it seem to have been Cassian at Marseilles, and 
certain monks of Lerins. Faustus, abbot of Lerins, and afterward bishop of 
Ries in 463, several of whose works are extant, carried this error to the 
greatest length.222° He died in 480. The Semipelagian heresy was 
condemned in the second council of Orange, under St. Cesarius in 529, 
which was confirmed by pope Boniface II. in a letter to St. Cesarius. 

The two works which do most honor to St. Austin’s name are those of his 
Confessions and Retractations; in the former of which, with the most 
sincere humility and compunction, he lays open the errors of his conduct, 
and in the latter those of his judgment. This work of his Retractations he 
began in the year 426, the seventy-second of his age, reviewing his writings 
which were very numerous, and correcting the mistakes he had made in an 


humble sense of them, and with a surprising candor and severity never 
seeking the least gloss or excuse to extenuate them.2224 To have more 
leisure to finish this and his other writings, he proposed to his clergy and 
people to choose for his coadjutor Eradius, the youngest among his priests, 
but a person of great virtue and prudence, and his election was confirmed 
with great acclamations of the people on the 26th of September, 426. St. 
Austin, however, would not have him consecrated before his death on 
account of the canon which forbade two bishops to be ordained for the same 
city at a time but he desired the people for the future to address themselves 
to Eradius in all their concerns. Count Boniface, a chief commander in the 
imperial forces in Africa (to whom Placida and Valentinian III. were chiefly 
indebted for the empire, for which several rebels had contended with them), 
after the death of his wife, had taken a resolution to forsake the world, and 
to embrace a monastic life. St. Austin and St. Alipius dissuaded him from 
taking that step, imagining that in his present situation he was more 
serviceable to the Church and State.2228 By insensible degrees he afterward 
fell from his practices of devotion, and good resolutions, and having been 
obliged, by the emperor’s order, to go over into Spain, he there married a 
second time, and took to wife an Arian woman, related to the kings of the 
Vandals, which alliance procured him a share in their friendship, though he 
insisted that she should first become a Catholic. This affinity gave occasion 
to the general Aétius, his rival, to render his fidelity suspected to Placidia, 
daughter of Theodosius the Great, sister to the late emperor Honorius, 
widow of the general Constantius, and at that time regent of the empire 
during the minority of her son Valentinian II]. Boniface resented his 
disgrace, and saw his ruin inevitable,2222 wherefore he made a treaty with 
Gontharis and Genseric, kings of the Vandals in Spain, and standing upon 
his defence, defeated three captains that were sent by Placidia and Aétius 
against him. St. Austin wrote an excellent letter of advice,224° exhorting 
him to do penance for his sins, to return to his duty, to forgive all injuries, 
and if his wife consented, to embrace a state of continency, according to his 
former purpose; but as he could not now do this without her consent, the 
saint set before his eyes his duty in a married state, not to love the world, to 
commit no evil, to subdue his passions, pray, give alms, do penance, and 
fast as much as his health would give him leave. We do not find that 


Boniface was disposed as yet to follow his advice. Indeed the step he had 
then taken made it difficult to provide for his safety; and St. Austin, who 
was well acquainted how precarious and delicate a matter it is to be 
involved in the jealousies and intrigues of courts, had no advice which he 
would venture to give on that head. “You will perhaps say to me,” said he, 
“What would you have me to do in this extremity? If you advise with me 
concerning your secular affairs, and the means how to preserve or increase 
your wealth, I know not what answer to make you. Uncertain things cannot 
admit of certain counsels; but if you consult me for the salvation of your 
soul, I know very well what to say: Love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. 1 John 2:15. Show your courage—repent, pray with 
zeal and warmth,” &c. 

The Vandals under Genseric, with an army of fourscore thousand men, 
sailed from Spain into Africa, in May, 428, upon the invitation of count 
Boniface. Possidius, bishop of Calama, an eye-witness, describes the 
dreadful ravages by which they filled with horror and desolation all those 
rich provinces as they marched. He saw the cities in ruin, and the houses in 
the country razed to the ground, the inhabitants being either slain or fled. 
Some had sunk under the torture, others had perished by the sword; others 
groaned in captivity, being become slaves to brutal and cruel enemies, and 
many lost the purity of their body, and their faith. He saw that the hymns 
and praises of God had ceased in the churches, whose very buildings had in 
many places been consumed by fire; that the solemn sacrifices which were 
due to God, had ceased in their proper places, that is, for want of churches 
they were performed in private houses, or other unhallowed places; that in 
many parts there were none left to demand the sacraments, nor was it easy 
elsewhere to find any to administer them to those who required it; that the 
churches were destitute of priests and ministers; the consecrated virgins and 
other religious persons were dispersed into all parts; they who fled into the 
woods, mountains, rocks, and caverns, were either taken and slain, or died 
with hunger, and for want of necessaries; the bishops and the rest of the 
clergy to whom God had been so gracious as not to suffer them to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, or to make their escape after they had been taken, 
were stripped of everything, and reduced to the most extreme degree of 
beggary; and of the great number of churches in Africa, there were hardly 
three remaining (namely Carthage, Hippo, and Cirtha), whose cities were 


yet standing, and not laid in ruins. Mansuetus, bishop of Uri, was burnt at 
the gate of Furnes, and Papinian, bishop of Vita, was burnt with red-hot 
bars of iron. 

Amidst this universal desolation St. Austin was consulted by a bishop 
named Quodvultdeus, and afterward by Honoratus, the pious bishop of 
Thabenna, whether it was lawful for bishops or other clergymen to fly upon 
the approach of the barbarians. St. Austin’s answer to Quodvultdeus is lost; 
but in that to Honoratus224! he refers to it, and repeats the same excellent 
maxims. He affirms, that it is lawful for a bishop or priest to fly and forsake 
the flock when he alone is aimed at by name, and the people are threatened 
with no danger, but left quiet; or when the people are all fled, so that the 
pastor has none left who have need of his ministry; or when the same 
ministry may be better performed by others who have not the like occasion 
of flight. In all other cases, he says, pastors are obliged to watch over their 
flock, which Christ has committed to them; neither can they forsake it 
without a crime, as he proves in terms dictated by the fire of his fervent 
charity, and with reasons supported by a zeal altogether divine. 
Representing the desolation of a town which is like to be taken, and the 
necessity of the presence of Christ’s ministers, he writes as follows: “In 
such occasions what flocking is there is the church, of persons of all ages 
and sexes! whereof some require baptism, others reconciliation (or 
absolution), others to be put under penance, and all crave comfort. If then 
no ministers are to be found, what misfortune is that, for such as go out of 
this life unregenerate, or, if penitents, not absolved! What grief is it to their 
kindred, if they be faithful, that they cannot hope to see them with them in 
everlasting rest! What cries! what lamentations! nay, what imprecations 
from some, to see themselves without ministers and without sacraments! If, 
on the contrary, ministers have proved faithful in not forsaking their people, 
they are an assistance to all the world as God shall give them power. Some 
are baptized; others are reconciled; no one is deprived of the communion of 
our Lord’s body. All are comforted, fortified, and exhorted to implore by 
fervent prayers the assistance of the divine mercy.” 

Count Darius was sent by the empress Placidia into Africa to treat for 
peace; Boniface produced to him authentic vouchers how much he had been 
betrayed and driven to extremities by the treachery of Aétius towards him, 


and returning to his allegiance, was again entrusted with the command of 
the imperial army. He endeavored to retrieve the loss of Africa; but it was 
then too late. He tried to draw off the barbarians first by money, afterward 
by force of arms, but without success. Count Darius wrote to St. Austin 
with extraordinary respect, and prayed him that he would send him his book 
of Confessions. The saint answered his compliments with unfeigned 
humility, and told him that he who finds not in himself those virtues for 
which he is commended, is but the more ashamed to see himself thought to 
be what he is not, but what he ought to be, and adds: “The caresses of this 
world are more dangerous than its persecutions.” The saint had above 
others a mournful sense of the miseries of his country, while he deeply 
considered not only the outward calamities of the people, but also the ruin 
of a multitude of souls that was likely to ensue; and he prayed often and 
importunately that God would deliver his country, or at least would give his 
servants constancy and resignation, and that he would receive him to 
himself, that he might not be an idle spectator of so great evils. He spoke 
much to his people on resignation to the divine will under all the scourges 
which their sins deserved; on the unspeakable mercies, and unsearchable 
judgments of God, always just, holy, and adorable, and the necessity of 
averting the divine anger by sincere penance. Count Boniface, after having 
been defeated in battle, fled to Hippo, which was the strongest fortress in 
Africa. Possidius and several neighboring bishops took refuge in the same 
place. The Vandals appeared before that city about the end of May, 430, 
besieging it by land, and at the same time blocking up its harbor with their 
fleet by sea. The siege continued fourteen months. In the third month St. 
Austin was seized with a fever, and from the first moment of his illness 
doubted not but it was a summons of God who called him to himself. Ever 
since he retired from the world death had been the chief subject of his 
meditations, and, in his last illness, he spoke of his passage with great 
cheerfulness, saying, We have a merciful God. He often spoke of the 
resignation and joy of St. Ambrose in his last moments; and of the saying of 
Christ to a certain bishop in a vision mentioned by St. Cyprian:2244 “You 
are afraid to suffer here, and unwilling to go hence: what shall I do with 
you?” He also mentioned the last words of a certain friend and fellow- 
bishop, who, when he was departing out of this world, said to one that was 


telling him he might recover of that illness: “If I must die once, why not 
now?” How much we are bound to take a reasonable care of our health 
above other temporal goods, for all the necessary purposes of life, he proves 
in his letter to Proba:2242 yet he often teaches that it is a mark and test of our 
loving God to desire vehemently by death to be united eternally and 
intimately to God in his perfect love and uninterrupted praise:2244 “What 
love of Christ can that be,” says he,224° “to fear lest he come whom you say 
you love? O brethren, are we not ashamed to say, we love, whilst we add, 
that we are afraid lest he come?” 

He was not able to contain within his breast the desires of his soul, in 
which he sighed after the glorious day of eternity, when we shall behold and 
possess God our sovereign good, the object of all our desires. “Then,” says 
he,2248 “we shall bend to him the whole attention, and all the affections of 
our souls, and we shall behold him face to face; we shall behold and love; 
we Shall love and praise. See what will be in the end without interruption or 
end.” He thus expresses his sighs with David:224/ “Till I shall come, till I 
appear before him, I cease not to weep, and these tears are sweet to me as 
food. With this thirst with which I am consumed, with which I am ardently 
carried towards the fountain of my love, whilst my joy is delayed, I 
continually burn more and more vehemently. In the prosperity of the world 
no less than in its adversity, I pour forth tears of this ardent desire, which 
never languishes or abates. When it is well with me as to the world, it is ill 
with me till I appear before the face of my God.”2%48 He redoubled his 
fervor in these holy sighs as he drew nearer his term; and he prepared 
himself for his passage to eternity by the most humble compunction and 
penance. He used often to say in familiar discourse, that after the remission 
of sins received in baptism, the most perfect Christian ought not to leave 
this world without condign penance. In his last illness he ordered the 
penitential psalms of David to be written out, and hung in tablets upon the 
wall by his bed; and as he there lay sick, he read them with abundance of 
tears.2242 Not to be interrupted in these devotions, he desired, about ten 
days before his death, that no one should come to him except at those times 
when either the physicians came to visit him, or his food was brought to 
him. This was constantly observed, and all the rest of his time was spent in 
prayer. Though the strength of his body daily and hourly declined, yet his 


senses and intellectual faculties continued sound to the last. He calmly 
resigned his spirit into the hands of God from whom he had received it, on 
the 28th of August, 430, after having lived seventy-six years, and spent 
almost forty of them in the labors of the ministry. He made no will; for this 
poor man of Christ had nothing to bequeath. He had given charge that the 
library which he had bestowed on his church, should be carefully preserved. 

Possidius adds, “We being present, a sacrifice was offered to God for his 
recommendation, and so he was buried,” in the same manner as St. Austin 
mentions to have been done for his mother.2222 The same author tells us, 
that whilst the saint lay sick in bed, by the imposition of his hands he 
restored to perfect health a sick man, who, upon the intimation made to him 
in a vision, was brought to him for that purpose; and he says: “I knew both 
when he was priest and when he was bishop, that being requested to pray 
for certain persons that were possessed, he had poured out prayers and 
supplications to our Lord, and the devils departed from them.”222! An 
authentic account of several other miracles with which he was favored by 
God, may be read in his life compiled by the pious and learned Mr. 
Woodhead.22°2 It was ascribed to his prayer that the city of Hippo was not 
taken in that siege. which the barbarians raised after having continued it 
fourteen months Count Boniface afterward hazarded another battle, but 
with no better success than before. He therefore fled into Italy, and all the 
inhabitants of Hippo withdrew into foreign countries, abandoning the empty 
town to the barbarians, who then entered, and burnt part of it. The saint’s 
body, which was buried in the church of Peace (called St. Stephen’s, since 
St. Austin had deposited there a portion of that martyr’s relics in 424), was 
respected by the barbarians, though they were Arians; and his library 
escaped their fury. Bede says, in his true Martyrology, that the body of St. 
Austin was translated into Sardinia, and in his time redeemed out of the 
hands of the Saracens, and deposited in the church of St. Peter at Pavia, 
about the year 720. Oldrad, archbishop of Milan, wrote a history of this 
translation by order of Charlemagne, extracted from authentic archives then 
kept at Pavia. He says that the bishops who were banished by Huneric into 
Sardinia, took with them these relics, about fifty years after the saint’s 
death; and that they remained in that island till Luitprand, the pious and 
magnificent king of the Lombards, procured them from the Saracens for a 


great sum of money. He took care to have this sacred treasure hid with the 
utmost care under a brick wall, in a coffin of lead enclosed in another of 
silver, the whole within a coffin of marble, upon which, in many places, 
was engraved the name Augustinus. In this condition the sacred bones were 
discovered in 1695. They were incontestably proved authentic by the bishop 
of Pavia in 1728, whose sentence was confirmed by pope Benedict XIII. in 
the same year, as is related by Fontanini in an express dissertation, and by 
Touron in his life of that pope.2222 The church of St. Peter in Pavia from 
this treasure is now called St. Austin’s, and is served both by Austin Friars, 
and by Regular Canons of his rule. His festival is mentioned in the 
Martyrology which bears the name of St. Jerom, and in that of Carthage as 
old as the sixth century. In the life of St. Cesarius, written in that age, it is 
mentioned to have been then kept with great solemnity. It is a holiday of 
obligation in all the dominions of the king of Spain. A general council 
being summoned to meet at Ephesus against Nestorius in 431, the emperor 
Theodosius sent a particular rescript, by a special messenger into Africa, to 
invite St. Austin to it; but he was departed to eternal bliss.2224 

This saint was not only the oracle of his own times, but of the principal 
among all the Latin Fathers that came after him, who often have only 
copied him, and always professed to adhere to his principles: Peter 
Lombard, St. Thomas Aquinas, and other eminent masters among the 
schoolmen have trodden in their steps. The councils have frequently 
borrowed the words of this holy doctor in expressing their decisions. On the 
great commendations which Innocent I., Celestine I., St. Gregory the Great, 
and other popes and eminent men have bestowed on his doctrine, see 
Orsi,2222 Godeau, Massoulié, Gonet, Usher, and innumerable others. An 
abstract of his doctrine is given us by Ceillier,22°© and in a judicious and 
clear manner by the learned Mr. Brerelie, in a book entitled, The Religion 
of St. Augustine, printed in 1620. He shows how great was the veneration 
which the first reformers generally expressed for this father. Luther affirms 
that since the apostle’s time the Church never had a better doctor than St. 
Austin:”222/ and that, “after the sacred scripture, there is no doctor in the 
Church who is to be compared to Austin.”2228 Dr. Couel says, he was “a 
man far beyond all that ever were before him, or shall in likelihood follow 
after him, both for divine and human learning, those being excepted that 


were inspired.”2222 Dr. Field calls him “the greatest of all the Fathers, and 
the worthiest divine the Church of God ever had since the apostles’ 
time.”222 Mr. Forester styles him “the monarch of the Fathers.”22&! To 
mention one of our own times, the learned and most celebrated professor at 
Berlin, James Brucker, in his Critical History of Philosophy,22® extols 
exceedingly the astonishing genius and penetration, and the extensive 
learning of this admirable doctor, and tells us that he was much superior to 
all the other great men who adorned that most learned age in which he 
flourished. The same author, in his Abridgment or Institutions of the 
Philosophical History,22®2 calls him “the bright star of philosophy.” These 
testimonies agree with that of Erasmus, who calls St. Austin “the singularly 
excellent father, and the chief among the greatest ornaments and lights of 
the Church:” “Eximius pater, inter summa ecclesia ornamenta ac lumina 
princeps.” 

The eminence of the sanctity of this illustrious doctor was derived from 
the deep foundation of his humility, according to the maxim which he lays 
down: “Attempt not to attain true wisdom by any other way than that which 
God hath enjoined. This is in the first, second, and third place, humility; and 
this would I answer as often as you ask me. Not that there are not other 
precepts; but unless humility go before, accompany, and follow after, all 
that we do well is snatched out of our hands by pride. As Demosthenes, the 
prince of orators, being asked, which among the precepts of eloquence was 
to be observed first? is said to have answered: Pronunciation, or the 
delivery. Again, which second? Pronunciation. Which third? Nothing else 
(said he) but pronunciation: so if you should ask me concerning the 
precepts of the Christian religion, I should answer you, Nothing but 
humility. Our Lord Jesus Christ was made so low in order to teach us this 
humility, which a certain most ignorant science opposeth.”2294 


St. Hermes, M. 


He suffered at Rome in the persecution of the emperor Adrian about the 
year 132. His tomb on the Salarian Way was ornamented by pope Pelagius 
II., and his name is famous in the ancient western Martyrologies. 


St. Julian, Martyr at Brioude 


He was descended from one of the best families of Vienne in Dauphiné. He 
served with the tribune Ferreol; and knew well how to reconcile the 
profession of arms with the maxims of the gospel. Crispin, governor of the 
province of Vienne, having declared himself against the Christians, our 
Saint withdrew to Auvergne, not that he dreaded the persecution, but that he 
might be at hand to be of service to the faithful; for being acquainted, that 
he was sought after by the persecutors, of his own accord he presented 
himself before them, saying, “Alas, I am too long in this bad world; oh how 
I burn with desire to be with Jesus.” He had scarce uttered these words, 
when they separated his head from his body. It was near Brioude; but the 
place of his interment was for a long time unknown, until God revealed it to 
St. Germain of Auxerre, when he passed by Brioude on his return from 
Arles, about the year 431. His head was afterward translated to Vienne with 
the body of St. Ferreol. St. Gregory of Tours relates a great number of 
miracles wrought by his intercession. The same author mentions a church 
dedicated at Paris under the invocation of the holy martyr; it is that which is 
near the bridge called Petit pont, and has successively gone under the name 
of St. Julian the Old, and St. Julian the Poor. See St. Greg. of Tours, de 
Glor. Mart.1. 2, Bosquet,1. 3, p. 170. Tillem. t. 5, &c. 


August 29" 


The Decollation of St. John Baptist 


St. John the Baptist was called by God to be the forerunner of his Divine 
Son, to usher him into the world, and to prepare mankind by penance to 
receive their great Redeemer, whom the prophets had foretold at a distance 
through every age from the beginning of the world; never ceasing to excite 
the people of God to faith and hope in him, by whom alone they were to be 
saved. The more the sublime function of this saint surpassed that of the 
Jewish legislator and of all the patriarchs and ancient prophets, the greater 
were the graces by which he was fitted for the same. Some of the prophets 
had been sanctified from their birth; but neither in so wonderful nor in so 
abundant a manner as the Baptist. In order to preserve his innocence 
spotless, and to improve the extraordinary graces which he had received, he 
was directed by the Holy Ghost to lead an austere and contemplative life in 
the wilderness, in the continual exercises of devout prayer and penance, 
from his infancy till he was thirty years of age. How much does this 
precaution of a saint, who was strengthened by such uncommon privileges 
and graces, condemn the rashness of parents who expose children in the 
slippery time of youth to the contagious air of wicked worldly company, 
and to every danger! or, who, instead of training them up in suitable habits 
of self-denial, humility, devotion, and reasonable application to serious 
duties, are themselves by example and pernicious maxims the corruptors of 
their tender minds, and the flatterers of their passions, which they ought to 
teach them to subdue. 

St. John cannot be commonly imitated by youth in his total retreat from 
the world; but he teaches what are the means by which they must study, 
according to their circumstances, to sanctify that most precious age of life; 
what they must shun, in what maxims they ought to ground themselves, and 
how they are to form and strengthen in themselves the most perfect habits 
of all virtues. Let them consider him as a special pattern, and the model of 
innocence and of that fervor with which they must labor continually to 


improve in wisdom, piety, and every virtue. He is particularly the pattern 
which those ought always to have before their eyes, who are called by God 
to the ministry of his altar, or of his word. Let no one be so rash as to 
intrude himself into the sanctuary before he has labored a long time to 
qualify himself for so high an office by retirement, humility, holy 
contemplation, and penance, and before the spirit of those virtues has taken 
deep root in his soul. Saint John led a most austere life in the wilderness 
conversing only with God, till, in the thirtieth year of his age, he was 
perfectly qualified to enter upon the administration of his office; that being 
also the age at which the priests and Levites were permitted by the Jewish 
law to begin the exercise of their functions.2282 The prophets had long 
before described the Baptist as the messenger and forerunner sent to prepare 
the way of the Lord, by bringing men to a due sense of their sins, and to the 
other necessary dispositions for receiving worthily their redeemer.22° Isaias 
and Malachy in these predictions allude to harbingers and such other 
officers whom princes upon their journeys sent before them, to take care 
that the roads should be levelled, and all obstructions that might hinder their 
passage removed. 

God, by a revelation, intimated to John his commission of precursor in 
the wilderness, and the faithful minister began to discharge it in the desert 
of Judeea itself near the borders, where it was thinly inhabited, upon the 
banks of the Jordan, towards Jericho. Clothed with the weeds of penance, 
he announced to all men the obligation they lay under of washing away 
their iniquities with the tears of sincere compunction; and proclaimed the 
Messiah, who was then coming to make his appearance among them.22°2 
He was received by the people as the true herald of the most high God, and 
his voice was, as it were, a trumpet sounding from heaven to summon all 
men to avert the divine judgments, and to prepare themselves to reap the 
benefit of the mercy that was offered them. All ranks of people listened to 
him, and, amongst others, came many pharisees, whose pride and 
hypocrisy, which rendered them indocile, and blinded them in their vices, 
he sharply reproved. The very soldiers and publicans or tax-gatherers, who 
were generally persons hardened in habits of immorality, violence, and 
injustice, flocked to him. He exhorted all to works of charity, and to a 
reformation of their lives, and those who addressed themselves to him, in 


these dispositions, he baptized in the river. The Jews practised several 
religious washings of the body as legal purifications; but no baptism before 
this of John had so great and mystical a signification. It chiefly represented 
the manner in which the souls of men must be cleansed from all sin and 
vicious habits, to be made partakers of Christ’s spiritual kingdom, and it 
was an emblem of the interior effects of sincere repentance; but it differed 
entirely from the great sacrament of baptism which Christ soon after 
instituted, to which it was much inferior in virtue and efficacy, and of which 
it was a kind of type.3288 

St. John’s baptism was a temporary rite, by which men who were under 
the law were admitted to some new spiritual privileges, which they had not 
before, by him who was the messenger of Christ, and of his new covenant. 
Whence it is called by the fathers a partition between the law and the 
gospel.2252 This baptism of John prepared men to become Christians, but 
did not make them so. It was not even conferred in the name of Christ, or in 
that of the Holy Ghost, who had not been as yet given.222 When St. John 
had already preached and baptized about six months, our Redeemer went 
from Nazareth, and presented himself, among others, to be baptized by him. 
The baptist knew him by a divine revelation, and, full of awe and respect 
for his sacred person at first excused himself, but at length acquiesced out 
of obedience. The Saviour of sinners was pleased to be baptized among 
sinners, not to be cleansed himself, but to sanctify the waters, says St. 
Ambrose,224! that is, to give them the virtue to cleanse away the sins of 
men. St. Austin and St. Thomas Aquinas think he then instituted the holy 
sacrament of baptism, which he soon after administered by his disciples,2222 
whom doubtless he had first baptized himself.222 

The solemn admonitions of the Baptist, attended with the most 
extraordinary innocence and sanctity, and the marks of his divine 
commission, procured him a mighty veneration and authority among the 
Jews, and several began to look upon him as the Messiah, who, from the 
ancient prophecies, was expected by all the nations of the East to appear 
about that time in Judea, as Suetonius, Tacitus, and Josephus testify.224 To 
remove all thoughts of this kind, he freely declared that he only baptized 
sinners with water in order to repentance and a new life; but that there was 
one ready to appear among them, who would baptize them with the effusion 


of the Holy Ghost, and who so far exceeded him in power and excellency, 
that he was not worthy to do for him the meanest servile office. 
Nevertheless, so strong were the impressions which the preaching and 
deportment of John made upon the minds of the Jews, that they sent to him 
a solemn embassy of priests and Levites from Jerusalem to inquire of him if 
he was not the Christ.22 True humility shudders at the very mention of 
undue honor; and the higher applause it meets with among men, the lower it 
sinks in a deep sense and sincere acknowledgment of its own baseness and 
unworthiness, and in the abyss of its nothingness; and in this disposition it 
is inflamed with a most ardent desire to give all praise and glory to the pure 
gratuitous goodness and mercy of God alone. In these sentiments St. John 
confessed, and did not deny: and he confessed, I am not the Christ. He also 
told the deputies that he was neither Elias nor a prophet. He was indeed 
Elias in spirit; being the great harbinger of the Son of God; and excelled in 
dignity the ancient Elias, who was a type of our saint. The Baptist was 
likewise eminently a prophet, and more than a prophet, it being his office 
not to foretell Christ at a distance, but to point him out present among 
men.2246 Yet, far from pluming himself with titles and prerogatives, as pride 
inspires men to do, he forgets his dignity in every other respect only in that 
of discharging the obligations it lays upon him, and of humbling himself 
under the almighty and merciful hand of Him who had chosen and exalted 
him by his grace. Therefore, because he was not Elias in person, nor a 
prophet in the strict sense of the word, though, by his office, more than a 
prophet, he rejects those titles. 

Being pressed to give some account who he was, he call himself the voice 
of one crying in the desert; he will not have men have the least regard for 
him, but turns their attentions entirely from himself, as unworthy to be 
named or thought of, and only bids them listen to the summons which God 
sent them by his mouth. A voice is no more than an empty sound; it is a 
mere nothing. How eloquent does sincere humility render the saints to 
express the sentiments of their own nothingness! Like the Baptist, every 
preacher of God’s word must be penetrated with the most feeling sense of 
his own baseness; must study always to be nothing himself and in his own 
eyes, whilst yet he exerts all his powers that God, the great All, may be 
known, loved, served, and glorified by all, and in all: he must be himself 


merely a voice, but a voice of thunder to awake in all hearts a profound 
sense of their spiritual miseries, and of the duties which they owe to God. 
This maxim St. Austin illustrates by the following simile drawn by the 
pagan mythologists: “It is related in the fables,” says he, “that a wolf 
thought, from the shrillness of the voice, that a nightingale was some large 
creature, and, coming up and finding it to have so small a body, said: Thou 
art all voice, and art therefore nothing. In like manner let us be nothing in 
our own esteem. Let the world despise us, and set us at naught, provided we 
only be the voice of God and nothing more.”22 

The Baptist proclaimed Jesus to be the Messias at his baptism; he did the 
same when the Jews consulted him from Jerusalem whether he was not the 
Messias: again, when seeing him come towards him the day following, he 
called him, The Lamb of God; also when his disciples consulted him about 
the baptism of Jesus, and on other occasions. He baptized first in the 
Jordan, on the borders of the desert of Judeea: afterward, on the other side of 
that river, at a place called Bethania, or rather Bethabara, which word 
signifies House of the Passage or common ford; lastly at Ennon, near Salim, 
a place abounding in waters, situated in Judea near the Jordan. In the 
discharge of his commission he was a perfect model to be imitated by all 
true ministers of the divine word. Like an angel of the Lord he was neither 
moved by benedictions nor by maledictions,22 having only God and his 
holy will in view. Entirely free from vanity or love of popular applause, he 
preached not himself, but Christ. His tenderness and charity won the hearts, 
and his zeal gave him a commanding influence over the minds of his 
hearers. He reproved the vices of all orders of men with impartial freedom, 
and an undaunted authority; the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, the profaneness 
of the Sadducees, the extortion of the publicans, the rapine and 
licentiousness of the soldiers, and the incest of Herod himself.222 

The tetrarch Herod Antipas going to Rome in the sixteenth year of 
Tiberius, the thirty-third of Christ, lodged in his way at the house of his 
brother Herod Philip, and was smitten with love for his wife Herodias, who 
was niece to them both. He discovered to her his criminal passion, and she 
consented to leave her husband and marry him, upon condition that he first 
divorced his wife, who was daughter of Aretas, king of the Arabs. To this 
he readily agreed, and being returned from Rome in the following autumn, 


he considered how to rid himself of his wife. The princess having got 
intelligence of his resolution, made her escape, and fled to her father. By 
her voluntary retreat Herod Antipas saw himself at liberty, and, by a 
notorious infringement of all laws divine and human, married Herodias his 
sister-in-law, though she had children by her own husband Philip, his 
brother, who was yet living.2282 St. John Baptist boldly reprehended the 
tetrarch and his accomplices for so scandalous an incest and adultery, and 
said to that prince: It is not lawful for thee to take thy brother’s wife. Herod 
feared and reverenced John, knowing him to be a holy man; and he did 
many things by his advice; but, on the other hand, he could not bear that his 
main sore should be touched, and was highly offended at the liberty which 
the preacher took in that particular. Thus, whilst he respected him as a saint, 
he hated him as a censor, and felt a violent struggle in his own breast, 
between his veneration for the sanctity of the prophet, and the reproaches of 
his own conduct. His passion still got the better, and held him captive, and 
his flame was nourished by the flatteries of courtiers, and the clamors and 
artifices of Herodias, who, like an enraged infernal fury, left nothing 
unattempted to take away the life of him who durst impeach her conduct, 
and disturb her criminal pleasures and ambition. Herod, to content her, cast 
the saint into prison. Josephus says the servant of God was confined in the 
castle of Macherus, two leagues beyond the lake Asphaltites, upon the 
borders of Arabia Petra. St. John, hearing in prison of Christ’s wonderful 
works and preaching, sent two of his disciples to him for their information, 
not doubting but that Christ would satisfy them that he was the Messiah;228! 
and that by his answers they would lay aside their prejudices, and join 
themselves to him. 

Herod continued still to respect the man of God, frequently sent for him, 
and heard him discourse with much pleasure, though he was troubled when 
he was admonished by him of his faults. Herodias, on the other hand, never 
ceased by her instigations to endeavor to exasperate him against the holy 
man, and to seek an opportunity to compass his destruction. An occasion at 
length fell out favorable to her designs. It was about a year since John the 
Baptist had been committed close prisoner, when Herod, upon a return of 
his birthday, made a splendid entertainment for the principal nobility of 
Galilee, in the castle of Macherus.2282 The dancing of Salome and other 


circumstances of this banquet are sensible proofs to what an infamous pitch 
of impudence debauchery was carried in this impious court. To dance at 
banquets was looked upon among civilized nations which had any regard to 
rules of decency and temperance, as a base effeminacy, and an excess of 
softness and voluptuousness,2282 as it is called by Cicero, who clears the 
reputation of king Deiotarus from the aspersion of such an indecency, 
because, being a man remarkable from his youth for the gravity of his 
manners, he was incapable of such an extravagance. That orator had before 
endeavored in the same manner to justify Mureena from a like imputation. 
When luxury and intemperance overran the Roman commonwealth, these 
maxims of ancient severity still so far prevailed, that Tiberius and 
Domitian, who will never pass for rigid reformers of morals, turned 
patricians out of the senate for having danced, and the former banished all 
the professed dancers and comedians out of Rome,2284 so incompatible with 
purity of manners was a passion for dancing looked upon. This reflection 
leads us to form a judgment of the extreme degeneracy of Herod’s court, in 
which the mirth and jollity of this feast was heightened by dancing. Salome, 
a daughter of Herodias by her awful husband, pleased Herod by her 
dancing, insomuch that he promised her, with the sacred bond of an oath, to 
grant her whatever she asked, though it amounted to half of his dominions. 
From this instance St. Ambrose and other fathers take occasion to show the 
dangerous consequences of a passion for dancing, and the depravity from 
which it often takes its rise.228° Salome having received the above-said 
ample promise made her by Herod, consulted with her mother what to ask. 
Herodias was so entirely devoured by lust and ambition, as willingly to 
forego every other consideration, that she might be at liberty to gratify her 
passions, and remove him who stood in her way in the pursuit of her 
criminal inclinations. She therefore instructed her daughter to demand the 
death of John the Baptist, and her jealousy was so impatient of the least 
delay, for fear the tyrant might relent if he had time to enter into himself, 
that she persuaded the young damsel to make it part of her petition that the 
head of the prisoner should be forthwith brought to her in a dish. This 
strange request startled the tyrant himself, and caused a damp upon his 
spirits. He, however, assented, though with reluctance, as men often feel a 
cruel sting of remorse, and suffer the qualms of a disturbed conscience 


flying in their face and condemning them, whilst they are drawn into sin by 
the tyranny of a vicious habit, or some violent passion. We cannot be 
surprised that Herod should be concerned at so extravagant a petition. The 
very mention of such a thing by a lady, in the midst of a feast and solemn 
rejoicing, was enough to shock even a man of uncommon barbarity. 

The evangelist also informs us, that Herod had conceived a good opinion 
of the Baptist as a just and holy man; also that he feared the resentment of 
the people, who held the man of God in the highest veneration and esteem. 
Moreover, it was a constant rule or custom, that neither the prince’s 
birthday, nor the mirth of a public assembly and banquet, were to be stained 
with the condemnation or execution of any criminal whatever; only favors 
and pardons were to be granted on such occasions. Flaminius, a Roman 
general, was expelled the senate by the censors for having given an order 
for beheading a criminal whilst he was at a banquet.228© Nevertheless, the 
weak tyrant, overcome by his passion, and by a fond complaisance, was 
deaf to the voice of his own conscience, and to every other consideration; 
and studied, by foolish pretences, to excuse a crime which they could only 
serve to exaggerate. He alleged a conscience of his oath; though if it be one 
sin to take a wicked oath, it is another to keep it; for no oath can be a bond 
of iniquity, nor can any one oblige himself to do what God forbids. The 
tyrant also urged his respect for the company, and his fear of giving them 
scandal by a perjury. But how easy would true virtue and courage have 
justified the innocent man to the satisfaction of all persons whom passion 
did not blind, and have shown the inhumanity of an execution which could 
not fail to damp the joy of the meeting, and give offence to all who were not 
interested in the plot! But the tyrant, without giving the saint a hearing, or 
allowing him so much as the formality of a trial, sent a soldier of his guard 
to behead him in prison, with an order to bring his head in a charger, and 
present it to Salome. This being executed, the damsel was not afraid to take 
that present into her hands, and deliver it to her mother. St. Jerom 
relates,228/ that the furious Herodias made it her inhuman pastime to prick 
the sacred tongue with a bodkin as Fulvia had done Cicero’s. Thus died the 
great forerunner of our blessed Saviour, about two years and three months 
after his entrance upon his public ministry, about the time of the Paschal 
solemnity, a year before the death of our blessed Redeemer. 


Josephus, though a Jew, gives a remarkable testimony to the innocence 
and admirable sanctity of John, and says, “He was indeed a man endued 
with all virtue, who exhorted the Jews to the practice of justice towards 
men, and piety towards God; and also to baptism, preaching that they would 
become acceptable to God, if they renounced their sins, and to the cleanness 
of their bodies added purity of soul.”2288 This historian adds, that the Jews 
ascribed to the murder of John the misfortunes into which Herod fell. For 
his army was soon after cut to pieces by Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, 
who, in revenge for the affront offered his daughter, invaded his territories, 
and conquered the castle of Macherus. When Caligula afterward conferred 
on Agrippa the title of king of Judea, the ambitious Herodias being racked 
with envy, prevailed with Herod Antipas to repair to Rome, in order to 
request the like favor of the emperor. But Caligula had received a bad 
impression against him, being informed by Agrippa that he was making a 
league with the Parthians, and was provided with arms for seventy thousand 
men. Whereupon, instead of granting him a crown, he deprived him of his 
tetrarchate, confiscated his goods, and banished him and Herodias to Lyons 
in Gaul, in the thirty-eighth year of the Christian era, about four years after 
Christ had appeared before him at Jerusalem, and been treated by him as a 
mock king. Herod and Herodias died in great misery, as Josephus assures 
us, probably at Lyons, though some moderns say they travelled into Spain. 
What Nicephorus Calixti and other modern Greeks tell us, is not supported 
by any ancient voucher, that Salome going over the ice in winter, the ice 
broke and let her in up to the head, which by the meeting of the ice was 
severed from her body. 

The Baptist’s disciples came and took away his body, which they 
honorably interred. Rufinus and Theodoret inform us, that in the reign of 
Julian the Apostate, the pagans broke open the tomb of St. John the Baptist, 
which was at Sebaste or Samaria, and burnt part of his sacred bones, some 
part being saved by the Christians. These were sent to St. Athanasius a 
Alexandria. Some time after, in 396, Theodosius built a great church in that 
city, in honor of the Baptist, upon the spot where the temple of Serapis had 
formerly stood, and these holy relics were deposited in it, as Theophanes 
testifies. But a distribution of some portions was made to certain other 
churches; and the great Theodoret obtained a share for his church at Cyrus, 


and relates, that he and his diocess had received from God several 
miraculous favors, through the intercession of this glorious saint.2282 The 
Baptist’s head was discovered at Emisa in Syria, in the year 453, and was 
kept with honor in the great church of that city; till, about the year 800, this 
precious relic was conveyed to Constantinople, that it might not be 
sacrilegiously insulted by the Saracens. When that city was taken by the 
French in 1204, Wallo de Sarton, a canon of Amiens, brought part of this 
head, that is, all the face, except the lower jaw, into France, and bestowed it 
or his own church, where it is preserved to this day. Part of the head of the 
Baptist is said to be kept in St. Sylvester’s church, in Campo Marzo at 
Rome; though Sirmond thinks this to be the head of St. John the Martyr of 
Rome. Pope Clement VIII., to remove all reasonable doubt about the relic 
of this saint, procured a small part of the head that is kept in Amiens, for St. 
Sylvester’s church.2222 

This glorious saint was a martyr, a virgin, a doctor, a prophet, and more 
than a prophet. He was declared by Christ himself to be greater than all the 
saints of the old law, the greatest of all that had been born of women. All 
the high graces with which he was favored, sprang from his humility; in this 
all his other virtues were founded. If we desire to form ourselves upon so 
great a model, we must, above all things, labor to lay the same deep 
foundation. We must never cease to purge our souls more and more 
perfectly from all leaven of pride, by earnestly begging this grace of God, 
by studying with this saint, truly to know ourselves, and by exercising 
continual acts of sincere humility. The meditation of our own nothingness 
and wretchedness will help to inspire us with this saving knowledge; and 
repeated humiliations will ground and improve our souls in a feeling sense 
of our miseries, and a sincere contempt of ourselves. 


St. Sabina, M. 


She was a rich widow lady of high birth, and lived in the province of 
Umbria in Italy. She had a servant called Seraphia, a native of Antioch in 
Syria, who was a zealous Christian, and served God in the holy state of 
virginity. The religious deportment of this virtuous maid-servant had such 
an influence over the mistress, that she was converted to the Christian faith; 
and so powerfully did the great truths of our holy religion operate on her 
soul, that her fervor and piety soon rendered her name illustrious among the 
great lights of the Church, in the beginning of the second century. The 
persecution of Adrian beginning to rage, Beryllus, governor of the province, 
caused Sabina and Seraphia to be apprehended, and the latter to be beaten 
to death with clubs. Sabina was discharged out of regard to her quality and 
friends; but her zeal procured her the crown of martyrdom the year 
following. She suffered at Rome, as the Bollandists have proved. She is 
honored on the 29th of August, and again with St. Seraphia on the 3d of 
September, because, on that day, as Ado informs us, a famous ancient 
church was dedicated to God in Rome, under the patronage of these two 
saints in 430. It at present bears only the name of St. Sabina. In it was kept 
the first among the stations in Lent, till, in the last century, the public 
prayers of forty hours succeeded the devotion of the stations, both being 
equally the general assembly of the city in the same church to join in prayer. 
See the acts of SS. Sabina and Seraphia in Baluze, Miscell. t. 2. 


St. Sebbi, Or Sebba, King, C. 


This prince was the son of Seward, and in the year 664, which was 
remarkable for a grievous pestilence, began to reign over the East-Saxons, 
who inhabited the country which now comprises Essex, Middlesex, and the 
greatest part of Hertfordshire; he being the tenth king from Erkenwm, 
founder of that kingdom, in 527, and sixth from Sebert, the first Christian 
king, who founded St. Paul’s church, and Thorney abbey, about the year 
604. Sebba was, by his wise and pious government, the father of his people, 
and a perfect model of all virtues, and on the throne sanctified his soul by 
the most heroic exercises of austere penance, profuse alms-deeds, and 
assiduous prayer. When he had reigned happily and with great glory, during 
thirty years, he resigned his crown to his two sons, Sigeard and Senfrid, 
which he had long before desired to do, in order to be more at liberty to 
prepare himself for his last hour. His queen took the religious veil about the 
same time. St. Sebba received the monastic habit from the hands of Wald- 
here, successor of St. Erconwald in the bishopric of London, whom he 
charged with the distribution of all his personal estate among the poor. Our 
Saint seemed to have death always present to his mind; and his grievous 
fears of that tremendous passage were at length converted into a longing 
joyful hope. After two years spent in great fervor in a monastic retirement, 
he died at London, in holy joy, about the year 697, having been forewarned 
by God of his last hour three days before. Bede assures us, that his death 
was accompanied with many miracles and heavenly favors. His body was 
interred in St. Paul’s church, and his tomb was to be seen there, adjoining to 
the north wall, till the great fire in 1666. His Latin epitaph is extant in 
Weever’s Funeral Monuments,222! as follows:—‘“Here lies Sebba, king of 
the East-Saxons, who was converted to the faith by St. Erconwald, bishop 
of London, in 677. A man very devout to God, and fervent in acts of 
religion, constant prayer, and pious almsdeeds. He preferred a monastic life 
to the riches of a kingdom, and took the religious habit from Waldere, 


bishop of London, who had succeeded Erconwald.” His name occurs in the 
Roman Martyrology. See Bede Hist.1. 3, c. 30,1. 4, c. 11. Also F. Alford’s 
Annals (ad an. 693, t. 2, p. 413), whose collection is a very valuable 
treasure of the ecclesiastical history of this nation, as our most learned 
antiquary bishop Fleetwood observes, though the light of criticism must 
direct the reader in some parts of the work. 


St. Merri, In Latin, Medericus, Abbot 


He was nobly born at Autun, in the seventh century, and from his infancy 
turned all his thoughts toward virtue. In his childhood he disdained the 
ordinary amusements of that age, and in all his actions considered the great 
end of human life the sanctification and salvation of his soul. That he might 
wholly attend to his only affair without distraction, when he was but 
thirteen years old, he so earnestly desired to embrace a monastic life, that 
his parents, who at first violently opposed his vocation, overcome by his 
importunities, presented him themselves to the abbot of St. Martin’s in 
Autun. In that monastery then lived fifty-four fervent monks, whose 
penitential and regular lives were an odor of sanctity to the whole country. 
Merri, in this holy company, grew up in the perfect exercise and habits of 
every virtue, especially humility, meekness, charity, obedience, and a 
scrupulous observance of every point of the rule. Being, in process of time, 
chosen abbot, much against his own inclinations, he pointed out to his 
brethren the narrow path of true virtue by example, walking before them in 
every duty; and the great reputation of his sanctity drew the eyes of all men 
upon him. The dissipation which continual consultations from distant parts 
gave him, and a fear of the dangers of forgetting himself, and falling into 
the snares of vanity, made him resign his office, and retire privately into a 
forest four miles from Autun, where he lay hid some time in a place called, 
to this day, St. Merri’s cell. He procured himself all necessaries of life, by 
the labor of his hands, and found this solitude sweet by the liberty it gave 
him of employing his whole time in the exercises of heavenly 
contemplation, prayer, and penitential manual labor. The place of his retreat 
being at length become public, he was obliged to return to his monastery; 
but after having edified his brethren some time, and strengthened them in 
the maxims of religious perfection, he again left them, in order to prepare 
himself the better for his passage to eternity. He came to Paris with one 
companion called Frou or Frodulf, and chose his abode in a small cell 


adjoining to a chapel dedicated in honor of St. Peter, in the north suburbs of 
that city; where, after two years and nine months, during which time he 
bore, with astonishing patience, the fiery trial of a painful lingering illness, 
he happily died about the year 700. He was buried in the above-mentioned 
chapel, upon the spot where now a great church bears his name, in which 
his relics are placed in a silver shrine over the high altar. He is named in the 
Roman Martyrology. See his anonymous life in Mabillon’s acts of Saints of 
the Order of St. Bennet, and Stilting the Bollandist, t. 6, Augusti, p. 518. 


August 30" 


St. Rose of Lima, Virgin 


FROM HER LIFE WRITTEN BY HANSEN, A DOMINICAN FRIAR, AND FROM THE 
ELEGANT PANEGYRIC PRONOUNCED BY F. PAUL OLIVA, S. J. IN PRESENCE OF THE 
POPE. 


A. D. 1617. 


Asia, Europe, and Africa had been watered with the blood of many martyrs, 
and adorned, during many ages, with the shining examples of innumerable 
saints, whilst, by the inscrutable judgments of God, the vast regions of 
America lay barren, and, as it were, abandoned till the faith of Christ began 
to enlighten them, and this saint appeared on that hemisphere like a rose 
amidst thorns, the first-fruits of its canonized saints. She was of Spanish 
extraction, born at Lima, the capital of Peru, in 1586.2222 She was 
christened Isabel; but the figure and color of her face in the cradle seeming, 
in some measure, to resemble a beautiful rose, the name of Rose was given 
her. From her infancy her patience in suffering, and her love of 
mortification, were extraordinary, and whilst yet a child, she ate no fruit, 
and fasted three days a week, allowing herself on them only bread and 
water, and on other days, taking only unsavory herbs and pulse. When she 
was grown up, her garden was planted only with bitter herbs, and 
interspersed with figures of crosses. In her exercises she took St. Catharine 
of Sienna for her model. Every incentive of pride and sensuality was to her 
an object of abhorrence, and, for fear of taking any secret satisfaction in 
vanity, she studied to make those things in which it might insinuate its 
poison, painful to her. One day her mother having put on her head a garland 
of flowers, she secretly stuck in it a pin, which pricked her so deep, that the 
maid at night could not take off the garland without some difficulty. 
Hearing others frequently commend her beauty, and fearing lest it should be 
an occasion of temptation to any one, whenever she was to go abroad to any 
public place, she used, the night before, to rub her face and hands with the 
bark and powder of Indian pepper, which is a violent corrosive, in order to 


disfigure her skin with little blotches and swellings. A young man 
happening one day to admire the fineness of the skin of her hand, she 
immediately ran and thrust both her hands into hot lime, saying, “Never let 
my hands be to any one an occasion of temptation.” What a confusion is 
this example to those who make it their study to set themselves off by their 
dress, to become snares to others! We admire a St. Bennet on briers, a St. 
Bernard freezing in the ice, and a St. Francis in the snow; these saints were 
cruel to themselves, not to be overcome by the devil; but Rose punishes 
herself to preserve others. Thus did she arm herself against her external 
enemies, and against the revolt of her senses. But she was aware that this 
victory would avail her little, unless she died to herself by crucifying in her 
heart inordinate self-love, which is the source of pride, and all the other 
passions. This is the most important and most difficult part of our spiritual 
warfare; for so long as self-love reigns in the affections of the heart, it blasts 
with its poisonous influence even virtues themselves; it has so many little 
artful windings, that it easily insinuates and disguises itself everywhere, 
wears every mask, and seeks itself even in fasting and prayer. Rose 
triumphed over this subtle enemy by the most profound humility, and the 
most perfect obedience and denial of her own will. She never departed 
wilfully from the order of her parents in the least tittle, and gave proofs of 
her scrupulous obedience, and invincible patience under all pains, labor, and 
contradictions, which surprised all that knew her. 

Her parents, by the vicissitude of worldly affairs, fell from a state of 
opulence into great distress, and Rose was taken into the family of the 
treasurer Gonsalvo, by that gentleman’s pious lady; and by working there 
all day in the garden, and late at night with her needle, she relieved them in 
their necessities. These employments were agreeable to her penitential spirit 
and humility, and afforded her an opportunity of never interrupting the 
interior commerce of her soul with God. She probably would never have 
entertained any thoughts of another state, if she had not found herself 
importuned by her friends to marry. To rid herself of such troublesome 
solicitations, and more easily to comply with the obligation she had taken 
upon herself by a vow of serving God in a state of holy virginity, she 
enrolled herself in the third Order of St. Dominic. Her love of solitude made 
her choose for her dwelling a little lonely cell in a garden. Extraordinary 
fasts, hair cloths, studded iron chains which she wore about her waist, bitter 


herbs mingled in the sustenance which she took, and other austerities, were 
the inventions of her spirit of mortification and penance. She wore upon her 
head a tin circle of silver (a metal very common in Peru studded on the 
inside with little sharp pricks or nails, which wounded her head, in imitation 
of a crown of thorns. This she did to put her in mind of the adorable passion 
of Christ, which incomprehensible mystery of divine love and mercy she 
desired to have always in her thoughts. She never spoke of herself but as of 
the basest of sinful monsters, the sink of the universe, unworthy to breathe 
the air, to behold the light, or to walk on the ground; and she never ceased 
to adore the infinite goodness and mercy of God towards her. So ardent was 
her love of God, that as often as she spoke of it, the accent of her voice, and 
the fire which sparkled in her countenance, discovered the flame which 
consumed her holy soul. This appeared most sensibly when she was in 
presence of the blessed sacrament, and when in receiving it she united her 
heart to her beloved in that wonderful fountain of his love; her whole life 
was a continual vehement thirst after that divine banquet, in which she 
found her greatest comfort and support during the course of her earthly 
pilgrimage. God favored the fervor of her charity with many extraordinary 
graces; and Christ once in a vision called her soul his spouse. But, for her 
humiliation, and the exercise of her virtue, she suffered, during fifteen 
years, grievous persecutions from her friends and others; and, what were 
much more severe trials, interior desolation, and dreadful agonies of 
spiritual anguish in her soul. The devil also assaulted her with violent 
temptations, filling her imagination with filthy phantoms. But God 
afterward recompensed her fidelity and constancy in this life with 
extraordinary caresses. Under long and most painful sicknesses it was her 
prayer, “Lord, increase my sufferings, and with them increase thy love in 
my heart.” She happily passed to eternal bliss on the 24th of August, 1617, 
being thirty-one years old. The chapter, senate, and all the most honorable 
companies of the city, by turns, carried her body to the grave; the 
archbishop assisted at her funeral. Several miracles wrought by her means 
were juridically proved by one hundred and eighty witnesses before the 
apostolical commissaries. She was canonized by Clement X. in 1671, and 
the 30th day of August has been appointed for her festival. 

The saints, whether in the world, in the desert, or in the cloister, studied 
to live every moment to God. If we make a pure and perfect intention of 


always doing His will the governing principle of our whole lives, we thus 
consecrate to Him all our moments, even our meals, our rest, our 
conversation, and whatever else we do; all our works will thus be full. To 
attain to this perfection we must crucify in our hearts all inordinate self- 
love, or it will creep into our actions, and secretly rob God of them. We 
must study to remove every obstacle that can hinder the perfect reign of 
divine love in our souls, and must pray and labor with all our strength, that 
this love be continually increased in us. If true charity animate our souls, it 
will regulate and sanctify all our actions. By it we shall ardently endeavor 
to glorify God alone in all our works, and sincerely offer and refer ourselves 
and all we do to this end, repeating in the beginning of every action. 
Hallowed be thy name, both by me with all my powers and strength, and by 
all thy creatures, now and for ever. Or, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven, may it be always fulfilled by me, and in me, and all others, with the 
most ardent affection, and pure intention, as it is by the blessed angels 
above, O God of my heart, my God, and my All! 


St.s Felix and Adauctus, MM. 


St. Felix was a holy priest in Rome, no less happy in his life and virtue than 
in his name. Being apprehended in the beginning of Dioclesian’s 
persecution, he was put to cruel torments, which he suffered with admirable 
constancy, and was at length condemned to lose his head. As he was going 
to execution he was met by a stranger, who, being a Christian, was so 
inflamed at the sight of the martyr, and the lively prospect of the glory to 
which he was hastening, that he was not able to contain himself, but cried 
out aloud, “I confess the same law which this man professeth; I confess the 
same Jesus Christ; and it is also my desire to lay down my life in this 
cause.” The magistrates hearing this, caused him forthwith to be seized, and 
the martyrs were both beheaded together about the year 303. The name of 
this latter not being known, he was called by the Christians Adauctus, 
because he was joined to Felix in martyrdom. These holy martyrs are 
commemorated in the Sacramentary of St. Gregory the Great, and many 
ancient calendars. F. Stilting, the Bollandist, asserts the authenticity of their 
acts, t. 6, Augusti, p. 548. 


St. Fiaker, Anchoret, C. 


CALLED BY THE FRENCH FIACRE, AND ANCIENTLY FEFRE 


He was nobly born in Ireland, and had his education under the care of a 
bishop of eminent sanctity, who was, according to some, Conan, bishop of 
Soder, or the Western Islands. Looking upon all worldly advantages as 
dross to gain Christ, he left his country and friends in the flower of his age, 
and with certain pious companions sailed over into France, in quest of some 
close solitude, in which he might devote himself to God, unknown to the 
rest of the world. Divine providence, which was pleased to honor the 
diocess of Meaux with the happiness of furnishing a retreat to this holy 
man, conducted him to St. Faro, who was the bishop of that city, and 
eminent for sanctity. When St. Fiaker addressed himself to him, the prelate, 
charmed with the marks of extraordinary virtue and abilities which he 
discovered in this stranger, gave him a solitary dwelling in a forest which 
was his own patrimony, called Breiiil, in the province of Brie, two leagues 
from Meaux. In this place the holy anchoret cleared the ground of trees and 
briers, made himself a cell, with a small garden, and built an oratory in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin, in which he spent great part of the days and 
nights in devout prayer. He tilled his garden, and labored with his own 
hands for his subsistence. The life he led was most austere, and only 
necessity or charity ever interrupted his exercises of prayer and heavenly 
contemplation. Many resorted to him for advice, and the poor for relief. His 
tender charity for all moved him to attend cheerfully those that came to 
consult him; and he built, at some distance from his cell, a kind of hospital 
for the reception of strangers and pilgrims. There he entertained the poor, 
serving them with his own hands, and he often miraculously restored to 
health those that were sick. But he never suffered any woman to enter the 
enclosure of his hermitage; which was an inviolable rule among the Irish 
monks. St. Columban, by refusing queen Brunehault entrance into his 
monastery, gave the first occasion to the violent persecution which she 


raised against him.2222 This law St. Fiaker observed inviolably to his death; 
and a religious respect has established the same rule, to this day, both with 
regard to the place where he dwelt at Breiiil, and the chapel where he was 
interred. Mabillon and Du Plessis say, that those who have attempted to 
transgress it, were punished by visible judgments; and that, in 1620, a lady 
of Paris, who pretended to be above this law, going into the oratory, became 
distracted upon the spot, and never recovered her senses. Anne of Austria, 
queen of France, out of a religious deference, contented herself to offer up 
her prayers in this place without the door of the oratory, amongst other 
pilgrims. 

St. Chillen or Kilian, an Irishman of high birth on his return from Rome, 
visited St. Fiaker, who was his kinsman, and having passed some time 
under his discipline, was directed, by his advice, with the authority of the 
bishops, to preach in that and the neighboring diocesses. This commission 
he executed with admirable sanctity and fruit, chiefly in the diocess of 
Arras, where his memory is in great veneration to this day, and he is 
honored on the 13th of November.22%4 St. Fiaker had a sister called Syra, 
who died in the diocess of Meaux, and is honored there among the holy 
virgins. Dempster, Leland, Tanner, and others, mention a letter of spiritual 
advice which St. Fiaker wrote to her. She ought not to be confounded with 
St. Syra of Troyes, who was a married woman, and lived in the third 
century.2222 Hector Boetius, David Camerarius, and bishop Leslie,222° 
relate, that St. Fiaker being eldest son to a king of the Scots, in the reign of 
Clotaire II., in France, was invited by ambassadors sent by his nation to 
come and take possession of that kingdom; but answered, that, for the 
inheritance of an eternal crown, he had renounced all earthly claims. This 
circumstance, however, is not mentioned in the ancient history of his life. 
He died about the year 670, on the 30th of August. His body was buried in 
his own oratory. He seems never to have had any disciples that lived with 
him. The monks of St. Faro’s, for a long time, kept two or three priests at 
Breiiil to serve this chapel and assist the pilgrims; but at length they 
founded there a priory, which subsists dependent of that abbey. The shrine 
of St. Fiaker became famous for frequent miracles, and was resorted to 
from all parts of France by crowds of pilgrims.222 The relics of this saint 
were translated to the cathedral of Meaux, not in 1562, as Mabillon 


mistook, but in 1568,2228 though a part was left at Breiiil or St. Fiaker’s. 
The grand dukes of Florence, by earnest importunities, obtained two small 
portions in 1527 and 1695, for which they built a chapel at Toppaia, one of 
their country seats. St. Fiaker is patron of the province of Brie, and titular 
saint of several churches in most parts of France, in which kingdom his 
name has been most famous for above a thousand years. Du Plessis, among 
innumerable miracles which have been wrought through the intercession of 
this glorious saint, mentions those that follow.2222 M. Seguier, bishop of 
Meaux, in 1649, and John I. of Chatillon, count of Blois, gave authentic 
testimonies of their own wonderful cures of dangerous distempers wrought 
upon them through the means of St. Fiaker. To omit many other persons of 
rank, both in the Church and State, mentioned by our authors, queen Anne 
of Austria attributed to the mediation of this saint the recovery of Louis 
XIII., at Lyons, where he had been dangerously ill: in thanksgiving for 
which, according to a vow she had made, she performed, in person on foot, 
a pilgrimage to St. Fiaker’s in 1641. She acknowledged herself indebted to 
this saint for the cure of a dangerous issue of blood, which neither surgeons 
nor physicians had been able to relieve. She also sent to this saint’s shrine a 
token in acknowledgment of his intervention in the birth of her son Louis 
XIV. Before that great king underwent a dangerous operation, to implore 
the divine blessing, Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, began a novena of prayers at 
St. Fiaker’s, which the monks finished. See St. Fiaker’s ancient life in 
Mabillon, sec. 2. Stilting the Bollandist, t. 6. Augusti, p. 598, Dom. 
Toussaint’s Du Plessis, the Maurist monk, Histoire de l’Eglise de Meaux,1. 
1, n. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, tom. 1, p. 55; also, t. 2, p. 174, 375. Usher, 
Antiqu. c. 17, p. 488, who proves him to have come from Ireland, both by 
an old sequence, and by the saint’s own words to St. Faro, recorded by John 
of Timmouth:—“Ireland, the island of the Scots, gave me and my 
progenitors birth.” 





St. Pammachius, C. 


This holy man was a Roman senator, and the ornament of the most 
illustrious family of the Camilli, as he is styled by St. Jerom, whose 
schoolfellow he was in his youth. Those who were entrusted with his 
education took care to season their instructions with delight, in order to 
make him in love with his studies; thus they led him through flowery paths 
to the sources of eloquence; he was also initiated in sacred literature. 
Coming out of school in 370, when St. Jerom retired into the desert, 
Pammachius entered the senate, and by his virtue and abilities was the 
honor of that illustrious body. He was raised to the proconsular dignity, and 
married Paulina, the second daughter of St. Paula. He was the first who 
detected the impious errors of Jovinian, and denounced them to pope 
Siricus, who condemned that heresiarch in 390. Friendships begun in 
childhood, and cemented by a sympathy of inclinations and _ studies, 
according to the remark of Quintilian, are usually the most agreeable of all 
others, and hold out to the last, especially when they are founded in virtue. 
Such was the union of hearts which linked together St. Jerom and 
Pammachius. The latter assisted that holy doctor in his works against 
Jovinian, and often consulted him in his own difficulties. The younger 
Paulina died in 393, within a few years after her marriage. Pammachius, 
after the holy sacrifice was offered for her, according to custom, gave an 
entertainment to all the poor in Rome, as St. Paulinus mentions,2222 who 
concludes his letter to him as follows:—“Your spouse is now a pledge and a 
powerful intercessor for you with Jesus Christ. She now obtains for you as 
many blessings in heaven as you have sent her treasures from hence, not 
honoring her memory with fruitless tears, but making her partner of these 
living gifts (viz. by alms given for the repose of her soul); she is honored by 
the merit of your virtues; she is fed by the bread you have given to the 
poor,” &c. St. Jerom222! says, that Pammachius watered her ashes with the 
balm of alms and mercy, which obtains the pardon of sins; that from the 


time of her death he made the blind, the lame, and the poor his coheirs, and 
the heirs of Paulina; and that he never went abroad without being followed 
by a troop of such attendants. This saint exhorted him to outdo himself in 
the perfection of his humility. Pammachius built an hospital for strangers in 
the Roman port, and used to serve the sick and the poor with his own hands. 
By his letters he converted all the farmers and vassals upon his large estates 
in Numidia, from the Donatist schism to the Catholic communion; which 
zealous charity drew a letter of congratulation from the great St. Austin in 
401,3202 St. Pammachius never seems to have entered holy orders, as some 
moderns have imagined; but lived sequestered from the world, devoting 
himself entirely to the exercises of devotion, penance and charity. He died 
in 410, a little before the sacking of Rome, and is commemorated in the 
Roman Martyrology on this day. See St. Jerom, ep. 54, &c. Ceillier, t. 10, 
Fontanini Histor. Litter. Aquileiensis, p. 225, &c. 


St. Agilus, Commonly Called St. Aile, A 


He was son of Agnoald, one of the principal lords at the court of Childebert 
II., king of Austrasia and Burgundy. The examples of virtue, which he 
found in his family, inspired him early with the fear of God. His parents, by 
the advice of St. Columban, consecrated him to religion in the monastery of 
Luxeu, where he studied knowledge, and the maxims of perfection, under 
the holy abbot St. Eustatius; and was no sooner of age to practise the rule, 
than he distinguished himself by his fervor, his humility, and the austerity of 
his penance. Agil’s father dying, St. Columban, now without a protector at 
court, lay open to a violent persecution from queen Brunehault, enraged 
against the saint for refusing women an entrance into his monastery. The 
persecution extended also to his disciples, who were commanded to quit 
their retreats. St. Agi on this occasion solicited an audience of king Thierri. 
He was graciously received; at his suit a stop was put to the ill effects of 
Brunehault’s animosity; and the statute of Columban’s rule regarding 
women was confirmed. Some years after, the bishops sent to St. Agil and 
St. Eustatius to preach the gospel to infidels who lived on the further side of 
Mountjura. The two apostolical men penetrated into Bavaria; and their 
mission was attended with the happiest success. At their return, St. Agil 
resumed his penitential exercises with the usual exactness; but was soon 
taken out of his retreat to govern the monastery of Rebais, which St. Owen, 
chancellor of France, had founded in the diocess of Meaux. He was 
appointed first abbot of it at a meeting of bishops in Clichy, in 636. The 
Saint caused the strictest regularity to be observed at Rebais, till he died, 
about the year 650, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. He is mentioned in the 
Benedictin Martyrology. See his Life by an anonymous writer, published by 
Mabillon, Act. SS. Ben. t. 2, and by Chifflet, Histoire de |’Abbaye de 
Tournus; Bulteau, Hist. de l’?Ordre de Saint Benoit,1. 3, c. 14, and Baillet on 
the 30th of August. 


August 31° 


St. Raymund Nonnatus, C. 


FROM THE CHRONICLES OF HIS ORDER, AND OTHER MEMOIRS COLLECTED BY 
PINLUS THE BOLLANDIST, AUGUSTI, T. 6, P. 729. SEE ALSO HELYOT, WHO CHIEFLY 
COPIES BALLIET. 


A. D. 1240. 


According to the rule laid down by our divine Redeemer,222 that Christian 
approves himself his most faithful disciple, and gives the surest and greatest 
proof of his love of God, who most perfectly loves his neighbor for God’s 
sake. By this test of true sanctity we are to form our judgment of the 
glorious saint whom the Church honors on this day. Saint Raymund 
Nonnatus22%4 was born at Portel in the diocess of Urgel, in Catalonia, in the 
year 1204, and was descended of a gentleman’s family of a small fortune. In 
his childhood he seemed to find no other pleasure than in his devotions and 
serious duties. Such was his application to his grammar studies, and so 
happy his genius, as to spare his preceptor much pains in his education. His 
father, resolving to cross his inclination to a religious or ecclesiastical state, 
which he began to perceive in him, took him from school, and sent him to 
take care of a farm which he had in the country. Raymund readily obeyed, 
and in order to enjoy the opportunity of holy solitude, by voluntary choice, 
kept the sheep himself, and in the mountains and forests spent his time in 
holy meditation and prayer, imitating the austerities of the ancient 
anchorets. Some time after he was pressed by his friends to go to the court 
of Arragon, where, by his prudence and abilities, he could not fail to make a 
fortune, being related to the illustrious houses of Foix and Cardona. These 
importunities obliged him to hasten the execution of his resolution of taking 
the religious habit in the new Order of our Lady of Mercy for the 
redemption of captives. Our saint could say with holy Job, that compassion 
for the poor or distressed had grown up with him from his childhood. The 
sufferings of the Christians, who, in neighboring provinces, almost under 
his eyes, groaned in the most inhuman slavery, under the Moors, 


particularly afflicted his tender heart; by compassion he bore all their 
burdens, and felt the weight of all their chains. But if he was moved at their 
corporal sufferings, and earnestly desired to devote himself, and all that he 
possessed, to procure them comfort and relief under their temporal 
afflictions, he was much more afflicted by their spiritual dangers of sinking 
under their calamities, and losing their immortal souls by impatience or 
apostasy from Christ. For this he never ceased to weep and pray, entreating 
the God of mercy to be himself the comfort and support of the weak and of 
the strong; and he wished with St. Paul,22°° to spend and be spent himself 
for their souls. In these dispositions he obtained of his unwilling father, 
through the mediation of the count of Cardona, leave to embrace the above- 
mentioned Order: and was accordingly admitted to his profession at 
Barcelona by the holy founder St. Peter Nolasco. 

The extraordinary fervor of the saint in this new state, his perfect 
disengagement from the world, his profound humility, sincere obedience, 
wonderful spirit of mortification and penance, seraphic devotion, and 
constant recollection, rendered him the model and the admiration of his 
brethren. So surprising was the progress that he made in the perfection of 
his holy institute, that, within two or three years after his profession, he was 
judged the best qualified to discharge the office of Ransomer, in which he 
succeeded St. Peter. Being sent into Barbary with a considerable sum of 
money he purchased, at Algiers, the liberty of a great number of slaves. 
When all this treasure was laid out in that charitable way, he voluntarily 
gave himself up as a hostage for the ransom of certain others, whose 
situation was hardest, and whose faith seemed exposed to imminent danger. 
The magnanimous sacrifice which the saint had made of his own liberty 
served only to exasperate the Mahometans, who treated him with 
uncommon barbarity, till the infidels, fearing lest if he died in their hands 
they should lose the ransom which was stipulated to be paid for the slaves 
for whom he remained a hostage, upon a remonstrance made on that 
account by the cadi or magistrate of the city, gave orders that he should be 
treated with more humanity. Hereupon he was permitted to go abroad about 
the streets; which liberty in made use of to comfort and encourage the 
Christians in their chains, and he converted and baptized some 
Mahometans. Upon information hereof, the governor condemned him to be 


impaled, that is, to be put to death by thrusting a stake into the body through 
the hinder parts; this being a barbarous manner of executing criminals much 
in use among those infidels. However, the persons who were interested in 
the ransom of the captives, lest they should be losers, prevailed that his life 
should be spared; and, by a commutation of his punishment, he underwent a 
cruel bastinado. This torment did not daunt his courage. So long as he saw 
souls in danger of perishing eternally, he thought he had yet done nothing; 
nor could he let slip any opportunity of endeavoring to prevent their so 
frightful misfortune. He considered that, as St. Chrysostom says,22% 
“Though a person shall have bestowed an immense treasure in alms, he has 
done nothing equal to him who has contributed to the salvation of a soul. 
This is a greater alms than ten thousand talents; than this whole world, how 
great soever it appears to the eye, for a man is more precious than the whole 
world.” 

St. Raymund had on one side no more money to employ in releasing poor 
captives; and, on the other, to speak to a Mahometan upon the subject of 
religion was capital by the standing laws of the Mussulmans. He could, 
however, still exert his endeavors, with hopes of some success, or of dying 
a martyr of charity. He therefore resumed his former method of instructing 
and exhorting both the Christians and the Infidels. The governor, who was 
immediately apprised of his behavior, was strangely enraged, and 
commanded the zealous servant of Christ to be whipped at the corners of all 
the streets in the city, his lips to be bored with a red-hot iron in the market- 
place, and his mouth shut up with a padlock, the key of which he kept 
himself and only gave to the keepers when the prisoner was to eat. In this 
condition he was loaded with iron bolts and chains, and cast into a dark 
dungeon, where he lay full eight months, till his ransom was brought by 
some religious men of his Order, who were sent with it by Saint Peter. 
Raymund was unwilling to leave his dungeon, or at least the country of the 
infidels, where he desired to remain to assist the slaves; but he acquiesced 
in obedience to the orders of his general, begging God would accept his 
tears, seeing he was not worthy to shed his blood for the souls of his 
neighbors. 

Upon his return to Spain he was nominated cardinal by pope Gregory IX. 
But so little was he affected with the involuntary honor, that he neither 


changed his dress, nor his poor cell in the convent, nor his manner of living. 
Much less could he be prevailed upon by the nobility of the country to 
accept of a palace, to admit an equipage or train, or to suffer any rich 
furniture to be added to his little necessaries in his cell. The pope, being 
desirous to have so holy a man about his person, and to employ him in the 
public affairs of the Church, called him to Rome. The saint obeyed, but 
could not be persuaded to travel otherwise than as a poor religious man. He 
went no further than Cardona, which is only six miles from Barcelona, 
when he was seized with a violent fever, which, by the symptoms which 
attended it, soon appeared to be mortal. St. Raymund prepared himself for 
his last passage. Some historians relate that he was favored with a vision of 
angels, in which he received the holy viaticum. His death happened on the 
31st of August, in the year 1240, the thirty-seventh year of his age. He was 
buried in a chapel of St. Nicholas, near the farm in which he had formerly 
lived. St. Peter Nolasco founded a great convent in that place, in 1255, and 
St. Raymund’s relics are still kept in that church. The history of many 
miracles wrought by his means is to be seen in the Bollandists. Pope 
Alexander VII. inserted his name in the Martyrology in 1657. 

This saint gave not only his substance but also his liberty, and even 
exposed himself to the most cruel torments and death, for the redemption of 
captives, and the salvation of souls. But alas I how cold now-a-days is 
charity in our breasts, though it be the essential characteristic of true 
Christians! Far from the heroic sentiments of the saints, do not we, merely 
to gratify our prodigality, vanity, or avarice, refuse to give the superfluous 
part of our possessions to the poor, who, for want of it, are perishing with 
cold and hunger? Are not we slothful and backward in affording a visit or 
comfort to poor prisoners, or sick persons, or in using our interest to 
procure some relief for the distressed? Are we not so insensible to their 
spiritual miseries as to be without all feeling for them, and to neglect even 
to commend them to God with sufficient earnestness, to admonish sinners 
according to our circumstances and the rules of prudence, or to instruct, by 
ourselves and others, those under our care? By this mark is it not manifest 
that self-love, and not the love of God and our neighbor, reigns in our 
hearts, whilst we seek and pursue so inordinately our own worldly interest, 
and are sensible to it alone? Let us sound our own hearts, and take an 
impartial view of our lives, and we shall feel whether this test of Christ, or 


that of Satan, which is self-love, be more sensible in our affections, and 
whether is the governing principle of our actions. 


St. Isabel, Virgin 


This holy princess was daughter of Louis VIII., king of France, and 
Blanche of Castile, and only sister to St. Louis. She was born in 1225, and 
lost her father when she was but two years old. She was trained up in the 
purest maxims of religion, and in the heroic practice of all virtues, and 
attained so perfect a knowledge of the Latin tongue that she often corrected 
the compositions of her chaplains in that language. Her character, from her 
infancy, was a combination of every eminent virtue, and her whole life, 
from thirteen years of age, was almost one continued course of prayer, 
reading, and working. At that age she took a resolution to consecrate her 
virginity to God, and always shunned all vain amusements, and, as much as 
obedience to the queen would permit, all ornaments of dress. A match was 
proposed between her and the young Conrad, the emperor’s eldest son; and 
her mother, St. Louis, and the pope joined in persuading her, for the public 
good of the Church and State, to accept so advantageous an offer. But she 
considered matters in another light, alleged the consecration she had made 
of herself to another state, and answered the pope in a letter, that it was 
something much greater to be the last among the virgins who are 
consecrated to the divine service, than to be an empress, and the first 
woman in the world. Her courageous resolution was honored with 
congratulations from his holiness and St. Louis, and the sequel showed how 
much the better choice she made, in preferring the calm harbor of a retired 
life to the tempests and vices of such a court. Isabel fasted three days a 
week, and never ate but of the coarsest food, and only what seemed 
absolutely necessary for the support of nature. She sent from her table the 
nicest dishes to the poor and reserved for them almost whatever was at her 
disposal. St. Louis one day found her at her work, making a cap, and 
begged she would give it him as a token of her friendship, saying he would 
wear it for her sake. “This,” said she, “is the first work of the kind that I 
have spun; I therefore owe it to Jesus Christ, to whom all my first-fruits are 


due.” The king was exceedingly pleased with her answer, and desired she 
would spin another for him; which she accordingly did, after she had given 
the first to a poor man. 

Humility was the favorite virtue of Saint Isabel, and she called the 
nunnery which she built at Longchamp, four miles from Paris, of the 
Humility of our Lady, saying she chose that title because the Blessed Virgin 
was exalted to the dignity of Mother of God, chiefly on account of her 
profound humility. Our saint founded this house in 1252, for Minoresses or 
Clares, but obtained of Urban IV. a dispensation for them to be allowed to 
enjoy rents and possessions. After the death of her mother, she retired into 
this monastery. William of Nangis says she professed the Franciscan rule; 
but this is generally looked upon as a mistake; for all other writers assure 
us, that, on account of her frequent infirmities, she never made a religious 
profession, though she lived in the monastery, strenuously laboring to 
sanctify her soul by assiduous prayer, mortification, and patience under 
continual sickness for the six last years of her life. St. Louis, who tenderly 
loved her for her extraordinary virtue, frequently visited her. She died on 
the 22d of February, 1270, being forty-two years old. Her relics are 
enshrined at Longchamp. She was beatified by Leo X. in 1316. Urban VIII. 
granted an office in her honor. See her life, written by Agnes of Harcourt, 
her maid of honor. Ed. Du Cange, Joinville, Chalippe, Vie de S. Francois, t. 
2, p. 285. 


St. Cuthburge, Queen, Virgin, and Abbess 


This saint was sister to king Ina, and was married to Alfred, who was 
crowned king of the Northumbers in 685. At her suit he allowed her to 
remain always a virgin, and to devote herself to her heavenly spouse in the 
monastery of Barking in Essex. She afterward founded that of Winburn, in 
Dorsetshire, which she governed, giving nerself up totally to fasting, 
watching, and holy prayer; humble both to God and man, meek and tender 
to others, but always austere to herself. She never ceased to exhort her 
sisters to live up to the dignity of spouses of the King of Heaven, to keep 
their hearts free from all affection to the things of this world, and ever to 
sigh after their heavenly home. Being purified by a long and painful illness, 
and strengthened with the viaticum of the precious body of Christ, she 
passed to everlasting bliss on the 31st of August, in the beginning of the 
eighth century. She is commemorated in the Sarum Breviary. See William 
of Malmesbury in king Ina, Leland, Harpsfield, Alford, and Cressy. 


St. Aidan, or A:dan, Bishop of Lindisfarne, C. 


When the holy king Oswald222 desired the bishops of Scotland to send him 
a person honored with the episcopal character to preach the faith to his 
Anglo-Saxon pagan subjects, and plant the Church among them, the first 
person who came was of a rough austere temper, and therefore could do 
little good, and being soon forced to return home again, he laid the fault on 
the rude indocile dispositions of the English. Hereupon the Scottish clergy 
called a synod to deliberate what was best to be done. Aidan, who was 
present, told the prelate, on his blaming the obstinacy of the English, that 
the fault lay rather in him, who had been too harsh and severe to an ignorant 
people, who ought first to be fed with the milk of milder doctrine, till they 
should be able to digest more solid food. At this discourse the whole 
assembly turned their eyes upon him, as one endued with prudence, the 
mother of other virtues; and he was appointed to the great and arduous 
mission. 

Aidan was a native of Ireland (then called Scotland), and a monk of Hij, 
the great monastery which his countryman, St. Columba, had founded, and 
to which the six neighboring islands were given, as Buchanan mentions. He 
was most graciously received by king Oswald, who bestowed on him for his 
episcopal seat the isle of Lindisfarne.*2°8 of his humility and piety Bade 
gives an edifying account, and proposes him as an excellent pattern for 
succeeding bishops and clergymen to follow. He obliged all those who 
travelled with him, to bestow their time either in reading the scriptures, or 
in learning the psalms by heart. By his actions he showed that he neither 
sought nor loved the good things of this world; the presents which were 
made him by the king, or by other rich men, he distributed among the poor, 
or expended in redeeming captives. He rarely would go to the king’s table, 
and never without taking with him one or two of his clergy, and always 
after a short repast made haste away to read or pray in the church, or in his 
cell. From his example even the laity took the custom of fasting till none, 


that is till three in the afternoon, on all Wednesdays and Fridays, except 
during the fifty days of the Easter time. Our venerable historian admires his 
apostolic liberty in reproving the proud and the great, his love of peace, 
charity, continence, humility, and all other virtues, which he not only 
practised himself, but, by his spirit and example, communicated to a rough 
and barbarous nation, which he imbued with the meekness of the cross.2222 
Aidan fixed his see at Lindisfarne, and founded a monastery there in the 
year of our Lord 635, the hundred and eighty-eighth after the coming of the 
English Saxons into Britain, the thirty-ninth after the arrival of St. 
Augustine, and the second of the reign of king Oswald. From this 
monastery all the churches of Bernicia, or the northern part of the kingdom 
of the Northumbers from the Tyne to the Firth of Edinburgh, had their 
beginning; as had some also of those of the Deiri, who inhabited the 
southern part of the same kingdom from the Tyne to the Humber. The see of 
York had been vacant thirty years, ever since St. Paulinus had left it; so that 
St. Aidan governed all the churches of the Northumbers for seventeen 
years, till his happy death, which happened on the 31st of August in 651, in 
the royal villa Bebbord. He was first buried in the cemetery in Lindisfarne; 
but when the new church of St. Peter was built there, his body was 
translated into it, and deposited on the right hand of the altar. Colman, when 
he returned into Scotland, carried with him part of his bones to St. 
Columb’s of Hij.22!2 He is named on this day in the Roman Martyrology. 
See Bede: Leland Collect. t. 1, p. 512, alias 366. 
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September 1st 
St. Giles, Abbot 


Twelve Brothers, Martyrs 





St. Firminus, II. B. C. 
September 2nd 
St. Stephen, King of Hungary, C. 


St. Justus, Archbishop of Lyons, C. 


St. William, Bishop of Roschild, C. 








B. Margaret, V. M. at Louvain, in Brabant 
September 3rd 
St. Simeon Stylites, the Younger 


St. Remaclus, Bishop of Maestricht, C. 








St. Mansuet, First Bishop of Toul, in Lorrain 





St. Macnisius 

September 4th 
St.s Marcellus and Valerian, Martyrs 
The Translation of St. Cuthbert 


St. Ida, Widow 


St. Rosalia, V. 





St. Rosa of Viterbo, V. 





«, 
er 


St. Laurence Justinian, C 


St. Bertin, Abbot 





St. Alto, Abbot 
September 6th 


St. Pambo of Nitria, Abbot 





St. Eleutherius, Abbot 





St. Bega, or Bees, V. 
September 7th 
St. Cloud, Confessor 


St. Regina, Called in French, St. Reine, V. M. 





St. Evurtius, Bishop of Orleans, C. 





St. Grimonia or Germana, V. M. 
St. Madelberte, V. 
St.s Alchmund and Tilberht, CC. 


St. Eunan, First Bishop of Raphoe in Ireland 








September 8th 
The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
St. Adrian, M. 
St. Sidronius, M 


St.s Eusebius, Nestabulus, Zeno, and Nestor, Martyrs 








St. Corbinian, Bishop of Frisingen, C. 





St. Disen, Or Disibode, B. C. 


The Festival of the Holy Name of the Virgin Mary 





September 9th 





Sts Gorgonius, Dorotheus, and Companions, MM. 


St. Omer, B. C. 








St. Kiaran, Abbot in Ireland 
St. Osmanna,_Virgin 
St. Bettelin, Hermit. C. 
September 10th 


St. Nicholas of Tolentino, C 





St. Pulcehria, V. Empress 


St.s Nemesianus, fe 





cius, Another Felix, Litteus, Polianus, Victor, Jader, and Dativus, 
. (ahs _and Other Companions, Part Martyrs, Part Confessors, 
in Numidia 





St. Finian, Called Winin By the Welsh, B. C. 





St. Salvius, Bishop of Albi In Languedoc 








September 11th 





St.s Protus and Hyacinthus, Martyrs 


St. Paphnutius, B. C. 











St. Patiens, Archbishop of Lyons, C. 








September 12th 





St. Eanswide, V. Abbess 
St. Albeus, B. C. 
September 13th 


St. Eulogius, C. 





St. Amatus, B. C. 





Another St. Amatus, or Ame 





St. Maurilius, Bishop of Angers, C. 








September 14th 
The Exaltation of the Holy Cross 


St. Catharine, of Genoa, Widow 








St. Cormac, Bishop of Cashel 
September 15th 

St. Nicetas, Martyr 

St. Nicomedes, M. 

St. John the Dwarf, Anchoret of Scete 


St. Aicard, or Achart, Abbot, C. 








t. Aper or Evre, B. C. 


September 16th 





St. Cyprian, M. 


St. Euphemia, Virgin AND Martyr 








St.s Lucia and Geminianus, MM. 
St. Ninian or Ninyas, Bishop, C. 
St. Editha, Virgin 

September 17th 
St. Lambert, Martyr 


St. Columba, V. M. 





St. Hildegardis, V. Abbess 





St. Rouin, In Latin Rodingus, and Chrodingus 
St.s Socrates and Stephen, MM. 
September 18th 


St. Thomas, of Villanova, C. 


St. Methodius, Bishop of Tyre, M. 











St. Ferreol, Martyr 


St. Joseph of Cupertino, C. 





St. Januarius, Bishop of Benevento 











St. Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 
St.s Peleus, Pa-Termuthes, and Companions, Martyrs 
St. Lucy, Virgin 


St. Eustochius, Bishop of Tours 





St. Sequanus, in French Seine, Abbot 











September 20th 
St. Eustachius and Companions, MM. 


St. Agapetus, Pope, C. 





St. Matthew 


St. Maura, V. 
St. Lo. In Latin Laudus, Bishop 
September 22nd 


St. Maurice and His Companions, MM. 





St. Emmeran, Bishop of Poitiers, M. 








September 23rd 


St. Linus, Pope, M. 





St. Thecla, V. M. 





St. Adamnan, Abbot 
September 24th 


St. Gerard, Bishop of Chonad, M. 





St. Germer or Geremar, Abbot 





St. Rusticus, Commonly Called St. Rotiri 


St. Chuniald, or Conald, Priest 








St. Ceolfrid, Abbot 


St. Barr, or Finbarr, First Bishop of Cork, C. 


St. Firmin, Bishop of Amiens, M. 





St. Aunaire, Bishop of Auxerre 





September 26th 





St.s Cyprian and Justina MM. 
St. Eusebius, Pope, C. 


St. Colman Elo, Abbot, C. 





St. Nilus, the Younger, Abbot 








September 27th 
St.s Cosmas and Damian, Martyrs 


St.s Elzear, Count of Arian, and Delphina 





September 28th 





St. Lioba, Abbess 





St. Eustochium, V. 


St. Exuperius, Bishop of Toulouse 





September 29th 
The Dedication of St. Michael’s Church 
St. Theodota, M. 


September 30th 


St. Jerom, Priest 





St. Gregory, B. 


St. Honorius, Archbishop of C 





September 1° 


St. Giles, Abbot 


The Life of St. Giles was compiled by one who collected whatever 
memorials he could amass together without discernment, and who 
confounded the saint with the abbot of Arles of the same name. See 
Mabillon, Annal. Ben. t. 3, p. 433, et. Sec. 3, Bened. in Proleg. And 
especially the learned dissertation and remarks of Stilting the Bollandist, 
Sept t. 1, p. 284. Also the Maurist monks, Hist. Littér. de la France, t. 10, p. 
60. 


ABOUT THE END OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


This saint, whose name has been held in great veneration for several ages in 
France and England, is said to have been an Athenian by birth, and of noble 
extraction. His extraordinary piety and learning drew the admiration of the 
world upon him in such a manner, that it was impossible for him to enjoy in 
his own country that obscurity and retirement which was the chief object of 
his desires on earth; and he dreaded the sunshine of temporal prosperity and 
the applause of men, as fraught with dangerous poison, which easily 
insinuates itself into the heart. Therefore, leaving his own country, he sailed 
to France, and chose a hermitage first in the open deserts near the mouth of 
the Rhone, afterward nigh the river Gard, and lastly, in a forest in the 
diocess of Nismes. He passed many years in this close solitude, using no 
other subsistence than wild herbs or roots, and water, conversing only with 
God, and living rather like an angel than a man; so perfectly was he 
disengaged from earthly cares, and with so great purity of affections, with 
such constancy and ardor was his soul employed in the exercises of 
heavenly contemplation. His historian relates, that he was for some time 
nourished with the milk of a hind in the forest, and that a certain prince 
discovered him in hunting in those woods, by pursuing the chase of that 
hind to his hermitage, where the beast had sought for shelter at his feet. The 
reputation of the sanctity of this holy hermit was much increased by many 


miracles which he wrought, and which rendered his name famous 
throughout all France. Some, by mistake, have confounded this saint with 
one Giles, whom St. Cesarius made abbot of a monastery near the walls of 
Arles, and whom he sent to Rome with his secretary Messianus in 514, to 
pope Symma chus, to obtain of him a confirmation of the privileges of the 
metropolitical church of Arles. But the Bollandists prove very well, in a 
long and learned dissertation, that the great St. Giles lived only in the end of 
the seventh, and beginning of the eighth century, not in the sixth; and that 
the French were at that time masters of the country about Nismes. 
Messianus and Stephen, in the second book of the life of St. Cesarius, 
inform us, that the French took Arles in 541, the year before the death of St. 
Cesarius; after which the Goths yielded up to them that whole province. St. 
Giles was highly esteemed by the French king; but could not be prevailed 
upon to forsake his solitude. He, however, admitted several disciples, and 
settled excellent discipline in the monastery of which he was the founder, 
and which, in succeeding ages, became a flourishing abbey of the 
Benedictin Order, though it has been long since converted into a collegiate 
church of canons. A considerable town was built about it, called St. Giles’s, 
which was famous in the wars of the Albigenses. This saint is 
commemorated in the Martyrologies of Bede, Ado, and others; and is the 
patron of many churches in France, Germany, Poland, &c. 

Entire constant solitude, is a state which few are able to bear with 
unabated fervor in the uninterrupted exercises of arduous penance and 
contemplation. A man in solitude, whom sloth often warps, or whose 
conversation is not always with God and his holy angels, is his own most 
dangerous tempter and worst company. Aristotle having defined man a 
social creature,22"4 or one born for society, added, that he who lives alone 
must either be a god or a beast. But that philosopher was unacquainted with 
the happiness of religious contemplation. The ancient Christian proverb is 
more exact, that he who lives always alone is either an angel or a devil. This 
State therefore is not without snares and dangers; nor does a hermitage 
necessarily make a saint. But when a person, by an extraordinary call, 
embraces it with fervor, and strenuously applies himself to all the exercises 
of holy retirement and penance, such a one being disengaged in his 
affections from all earthly ties, exchanges the society of a vain and sinful 


world for that of God and holy spirits, and the contagious commerce of 
foolish toys for the uninterrupted glorious employment of the angels, and 
has certainly attained the highest degree of happiness under heaven; this 
State is its novitiate, and in some degree an anticipation of its eternal sweet 
and noble employ. He who accompanies these most fervent exercises of 
contemplation and divine love with zealous and undaunted endeavors to 
conduct others to the same glorious term with himself, shall be truly great 
in the kingdom of heaven.22+4 


Twelve Brothers, Martyrs 


Felix, Donatus, Arontius, Honoratus, Fortunatus, Sabinianus, Septimius, 
Januarius, Felix, Vitalis, Satyrus, and Repositus, were natives of 
Adrumetum in Africa, and after suffering grievous torments for the faith in 
that city, were sent into Italy, where they finished their glorious martyrdom 
at Benevento, in the persecution of Valerian in 258, or according to others 
in that of Dioclesian. See Baronius Annot. in Martyr, Rom. and Georgi 
Annot. in Adonis Martyrol. 


St. Lupus, or Leu, Archbishop of Sens, C. 


He was a saint from the cradle, and brought up in the sanctuary, like another 
Samuel, in learning and piety among the clergy of Orleans, his native city. It 
was always a favorite devotion with him to visit often the tombs of the 
martyrs, honoring God in his faithful servants who had glorified his divine 
name by the sacrifice of their lives. Studying to walk in their spirit, he 
subdued his flesh by austere fasts, watching in holy prayer, humiliations, 
and penance. Being extremely sensible of the sufferings and necessities of 
all that were in distress, he carried his hospitality and charity to a degree, 
which on any other occasion would have been esteemed profusion. Having 
succeeded Artemius in the archbishopric of Sens in 609, he signalized 
himself by the most zealous discharge of every branch of the pastoral duty, 
and showed that as no dignity could inspire him with pride, so no 
application to public employments could divert him from constant attention 
to God. When the safety of his country demanded his assistance, he was 
active in maintaining the public tranquility; and after the death of king 
Theodoric, he supported the party of his son Sigebert, to the utmost of his 
power. Afterward when king Clotaire was become master of Burgundy, he 
sent Farulph thither to take care of his affairs. This minister was 
exasperated against the saint because he did not bring him presents; accused 
him falsely to the king, and was seconded in his calumnies by Medigisil, 
abbot of St. Remegius’s in the suburbs of the Sens, whose aim it was to 
supplant St. Lupus in his archbishopric. 

Clotaire had not yet learned how dangerous a thing it is in a prince to 
listen to, or encourage informers, those caterpillars of the state; and, being 
seduced by the artifices of flattering slanderers, banished St. Lupus, and 
gave orders to Landegesil, a pagan officer, to conduct him to Ausene, a 
village in Vimeu, not far from Lyons. The holy bishop being come thither, 
and finding profane temples in which the people of the country worshipped 
false gods, believed he was sent by God for their conversion, which he soon 


compassed by his zealous preaching and example. By restoring sight to a 
blind man he converted Landegesil, the duke or governor, and baptized him 
with several that were still pagans, in the armies of the Franks. In the mean 
time St. Vinebaud, abbot of St. Lupus at Troyes, and the citizens of Sens, 
solicited king Clotaire to recall St. Lupus. That prince, who was then near 
Rouen, was made sensible of the injury he had done the holy man, and of 
the slanders of his accusers. He therefore disgraced and detested them, sent 
for St. Lupus, prostrated himself at his feet to ask him forgiveness, caused 
him to eat at his table, and sent him back to his church loaded with presents. 
The saint never showed the least resentment against his enemies, sought no 
other revenge than by conferring the greatest benefits on his calumniators, 
and by the evenness of temper with which he bore his disgrace, gave the 
highest mark of true heroism and sincere virtue. He died happily about the 
year 623, on the 1st of September, at the manor of Brinon, which still 
belongs to his church. His body was carried back to Sens, and buried as he 
had ordered, out of humility, under the water-conduit pipe in the church of 
St. Columba. His name occurs in the Roman Martyrology, and in those of 
Ado and Usuard. See his life written soon after his death in Surius, and F. 
Velde the Bollandist, t. 1, Sept. p. 248. See also Cointe’s Annales Eccl. 
Franc. An. 613, n. 4, Fleury,1. 37, n. 16, t. 4. Rivet, Hist. Littér. t. 4, p. 192. 


St. Firminus, II. B. C. 


He was the third bishop of Amiens. His father Faustinian, prefect of Gaul, 
who had been baptized by St. Firmin the martyr (whose life see on the 25th 
of September), in his honor gave him his name. Eulogius, the second bishop 
of Amiens, who had assisted at the council of Cologne in 346, and at that of 
Sardica in 347, being dead, St. Firmin II. was placed in that see, which he 
administered with great zeal and sanctity during forty years. He was buried 
in the church of our Lady, now called of St. Acheul, a martyr of that 
country, which he had built; from which St. Salvius in the seventh age 
translated it into the cathedral on the 2nd of January. The dispute 
concerning them, raised by the regular canons of St. Acheul, was 
determined in favor of the secular canons of the cathedral by the opening of 
his shrine in 1715. See Gallia Christ. Gova, t. 10, p. 1152. 


September 2" 


St. Stephen, King of Hungary, C. 


From his life written by Chartuiz and from the historians Bonfinius, in Hist. 
Hungar.1. 1. Hermanus Contractus, &c. See also Czuittinger, Specimen 
Hungarie Litterate, p. 1, t. 1. The Elzivirian edit. of Resp. et Status 
Hungarie, p. 117, 154. Antonius Pagi in Baron. and Gabriel de juxta 
Hornad, L. de Initiis Religionis Christiane Inter Hungaros. Francofur. 1740. 


A. D. 1038. 


Geysa, the fourth duke of the Hungarians,22!° by conversing with certain 
Christian captives, and afterward certain holy missionaries, as Piligrinus, 
bishop of Passaw, St. Wolfgand, bishop of Ratisbon, &c., or their disciples, 
became infinitely delighted with the sanctity of the maxims of our holy 
faith, and was convinced of its divine truth and original by the motives and 
arguments which are, as it were, the stamp which God has put upon his 
revelation in order to confirm it to us. And though he had reason to fear 
great disturbances from the ferocity of his people upon a change of religion, 
he despised such dangers, and was baptized together with his wife Sarloth, 
and several of his officers and courtiers. Sarloth was so penetrated with the 
wonderful mysteries of religion, and so strongly affected with the great 
ideas of eternity, that she walked in the paths of heroic perfection with a 
fervor not inferior to that of the saints. Being some time after with child, 
she was assured by St. Stephen, the protomartyr, in a dream, that she bore in 
her womb a son who should complete the work she and her husband had 
begun, and abolish idolatry in that nation. The child was born in 977 at 
Gran, the ancient Strigonium, at that time the metropolis of the country, and 
on account of the abovementioned vision was christened Stephen. St. 
Adalbert, bishop of Prague, who for some time preached the gospel to the 
Hungarians, and, according to the German historians, baptized St. Stephen, 
had certainly no small share in the honor of his education, and Theodatus, 
an Italian count of singular piety, was his tutor; these two holy persons by 


their example and instructions were, under God, the great instruments of his 
future sanctity. Geysa died in 997, and Stephen, who had been chosen 
waywode, that is, leader of the army or duke, some time before, then took 
the reins of the government into his hands. 

His first care was to settle a firm peace with all the neighboring nations. 
This being done, he turned his thoughts wholly to root out idolatry, and as 
much as in him lay to make Christ reign in the hearts of all his subjects. 
Performing himself the part of a missionary, he often accompanied the 
preachers, and pathetically exhorted his people to open their eyes to the 
divine truth. Many, however, were so obstinately attached to the 
superstitions of their ancestors as to take up arms in defence of idolatry: and 
having at their head a count of great interest and valor named Zegzard, with 
a numerous army, they laid siege to Vesprin. St. Stephen placed his 
confidence in the Lord of Hosts, and prepared himself for the engagement 
by fasting, alms-deeds, and prayer, invoking particularly the intercession of 
St. Martin and St. George. Though inferior to the rebels in the number of 
his forces, by the divine assistance, he gave them a total overthrow, and 
slew their leader. To give to God the entire glory of this victory, he built 
near the place where the battle was fought, a great monastery in honor of St. 
Martin called the holy hill; and besides estates in land he bestowed on it 
one-third part of the spoils. It is immediately subject to the holy see, and is 
called in Hungary the Archabbacy. St. Stephen having quelled the rebels 
found himself at liberty to prosecute his design; which he did by inviting 
into his dominions many holy priests and religious men, who, by their 
exemplary lives and zealous preaching, sowed the seed of faith, civilized 
that savage nation by the precepts of the gospel, built churches and 
monasteries, and some of them obtained the crown of martyrdom. 

The zealous prince founded the archbishopric of Gran or Strigonium, and 
ten bishoprics, and sent Astricus or Anastasius, the new elected bishop of 
Coloctz, to Rome, to obtain of Pope Sylvester II. the confirmation of these 
foundations and of many other things which he had done for the honor of 
God and the exaltation of his holy Church, and, at the same time, to beseech 
his holiness to confer upon him the title of king, which his subjects had long 
pressed him to assume, and which he now only asked to satisfy their 
desires, and that he might with more majesty and authority accomplish his 
great designs for promoting the glory of God, and the good of his people. 


Miceslas, duke of Poland, upon marrying a Christian princess, the daughter 
of Boleslas duke of Bohemia, had embraced the faith in 965. About thirty- 
four years after this, he sent an embassy to Rome to obtain the title of king 
confirmed to him by the authority of the apostolic see. Sylvester II. who 
was then pope, was disposed to grant his request, and prepared a rich crown 
to send him with his blessing.2244 But the extraordinary zeal piety, and 
wisdom of St. Stephen deserving the preference, his holiness delivered this 
crown for him to his ambassador Astric, together with the present of a 
cross, granting, by a special privilege, that it should be carried before him in 
his armies. At the same time he, by a bull, confirmed all the religious 
foundations which our holy prince had made, and the elections of the 
bishops. St. Stephen went to meet his ambassador upon his return, listened 
standing, with great respect, to the pope’s bulls whilst they were read, and 
fell on his knees as often as the name of his holiness was repeated. To 
express his profound sense of religion, and to inspire all his subjects with a 
holy awe for whatever belonged to the divine worship, he treated the 
pastors of the Church with honor and respect. The same prelate who had 
brought the crown from Rome, anointed and crowned him king with great 
solemnity and pomp in the year 1000.22!2 

The good prince, by a public act, and with extraordinary devotion, 
declared that he put all his dominions under the special patronage of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and never ceased most earnestly offering his daily 
prayers to implore her powerful intercession for obtaining the divine 
blessing upon all his subjects. Whence, in many medals and coins of this 
kingdom, she is styled patroness of Hungary. It is incredible with what 
ardor the king exhorted his people, especially his domestics, to the practice 
of all virtues. With a view to propagate on earth the divine honor and praise 
beyond his own life, and to the end of time, he filled Hungary with pious 
foundations. At Alba he built a stately church in honor of the Mother of 
God, in which the kings of Hungary were afterward both crowned and 
buried. This city St. Stephen made his usual residence, whence it is called 
Royal Alba, to distinguish it from Alba Julia or Weissemberg in 
Transylvania. He founded, in old Buda, the monastery of SS. Peter and Paul 
and in Rome on mount Ccelio the church of St. Stephen, with a college of 
twelve priests; also an inn and hospital on the Vatican-hill for the 


entertainment of Hungarian pilgrims; and he built a church at Jerusalem; 
not to mention the magnificent monastery of St. Bennet, and many other 
churches in Hungary. Throughout all his dominions he commanded tithes to 
be paid to the churches, though these are redeemed to this day in many 
places by the noblemen for a certain sum of money. 

St. Stephen, who would seek no alliance but by which piety might be 
strengthened in his realm and family, took to wife Gisela, sister to St. 
Henry, king of Germany, who was shortly after crowned emperor; and that 
holy prince admirably seconded and assisted our saint in all his pious 
designs. St. Stephen abolished many barbarous and superstitious customs 
derived from the ancient Scythians, and by severe punishments repressed 
blasphemy, murder, theft, adultery, and other public crimes. To put a stop to 
incontinence and idolatry he commanded all persons to marry except 
religious and churchmen, and forbade all marriages of Christians with 
idolaters. He was of most easy access to people of all ranks, and listened to 
every one’s complaints without distinction or preference, except that he 
appeared most willing to hear the poor, knowing them to be more easily 
oppressed, and considering that in them we honor Christ, who being no 
longer among men on earth in his mortal state to receive from us any 
corporal services, has substituted and recommended to us the poor in his 
place and right. The good king provided for their subsistence throughout his 
whole kingdom, and took them, especially the helpless orphans and 
widows, under his special protection declaring himself their patron and 
father. Not content with his genera charities and care for all the indigent, he 
frequently went privately about to discover more freely the necessities of 
any that might be overlooked by his officers. One day it happened, that, 
whilst he was dealing about his plentiful alms in disguise, a troop of 
beggars set upon him, threw him down, beat him, plucked him by the beard 
and hair, and took away his purse, seizing for themselves what he intended 
for the relief of many others. The king esteemed himself happy to suffer in 
the service of his Redeemer, and addressed himself in these words to the 
Blessed Virgin; “See, O queen of heaven, in what manner I am requited by 
those that belong to your Son, my Divine Saviour. As they are his friends, I 
receive with joy this treatment from their hands.” He learned, however, 
from this accident no more to expose his person, but he renewed his 
resolution never to refuse an alms to any poor person that asked him. His 


nobles rallied him on this occasion; but he rejoiced in all humiliations, and 
God was pleased to testify how agreeable his sincere and heroic piety was, 
by conferring on him many extraordinary graces; with the gifts of prophecy 
and many miraculous cures. 

How difficult soever it may seem to practise extraordinary severities and 
humiliations in the midst of a court, and surrounded by the most flattering 
objects of softness and pride, where such gospel maxims are seldom heard, 
yet the extraordinary fervor of our saint found means for the exercise of 
both. He desired to serve and wash the feet of poor men in public; but the 
fear of giving offence to his subjects, whose minds were not yet framed to 
imbibe such ideas of a prince’s humility, made him only do it privately. He 
lost no part of his time in vain amusements or idle company; but divided 
himself between the duties of religion, and those of his station. To the 
former, he regularly allotted many hours every day; and the latter, he 
sanctified by religious motives, and by the constant recollection of his soul. 
Thus, if he was not able always to praise God with his tongue, he did it 
without intermission by his life, all his actions being directed to the same 
point of God’s holy will and greatest glory. His charitable and zealous 
application to all external duties of life, and to the government of his 
kingdom; his alms-deeds, mildness, temperance, patience, and other virtues, 
succeeding one another in their victories and repeated heroic acts, sanctified 
his whole life, and made it, as it were, one uninterrupted sacrifice to God. 
The least faults of frailty and inadvertence by which its perfection might be 
impaired, he labored to expiate by daily penance and tears. The shining 
example of his virtue was a continual most powerful sermon to those who 
conversed with him. His happy influence over his children was most 
sensible in the virtuous courses they pursued. St. Emeric, his eldest son, 
walked in his steps with so much fervor as to be in his youth the admiration 
of Christendom. Rising always at midnight he recited matins privately on 
his knees, pausing a little in devout meditation at the close of every psalm. 
Many wonderful things are related of his virtues and miracles; to comprise 
his character in one word, nothing could be more amiable, more pious, or 
more accomplished, than this young prince. His father trained him up not 
only in the perfect practice of the most heroic piety, but also formed him in 
the art of government. 


St. Stephen’s excellent code of laws, to this day the basis of the laws of 
Hungary, are inscribed to his son duke Emeric. In fifty-five chapters the 
pious legislator has comprised the wisest and most holy regulations of the 
state. He pathetically exhorts his son to sincere humility (which he calls the 
sole exaltation of a king), to patience, meekness, assiduous and devout 
prayer, charity, compassion for the poor, the protection of all that are in 
distress, &c. He forbids, on pain of severe punishments, all grievous public 
crimes, especially of impiety and irreligion, as a violation of the Sunday or 
a fast-day, talking in the church, a culpable neglect to call in the priests to 
assist dying persons, &c. He commands the most religious respect to be 
paid to all holy things, and to the clergy.22!© These wholesome laws he 
caused to be promulgated throughout his dominions, and had them always 
most strictly observed; as on the exact execution of the laws the tranquillity 
of the state depends. 

The protection of his people engaged him sometimes in war, wherein he 
was always victorious. The prince of Transylvania, his cousin, invader his 
dominions; St. Stephen defeated him in battle, and made him prisoner; yet 
gave him his liberty, and restored him his dominions, requiring of him this 
only condition, that the gospel should be allowed to be freely preacher in 
them. The saint was never the aggressor in any war; that with the 
Bulgarians was obstinate; but they were at length overcome, and obliged to 
receive the laws which he prescribed them. There is no saint whose virtue is 
not exercised by tribulation. Sickness deprived St. Stephen of all his 
children. St. Emeric the eldest was carried off the last. He had then begun to 
sustain a great part of the burden of the state, and to be both a comfort and 
assistance to his father. The interest of the state, and that of the infant 
Church of his kingdom, conspired with nature to make this stroke more 
severe; but the good king bore the loss with entire resignation, adoring in it 
the holy will of God. St. Emeric was canonized by Benedict IX. and is 
honored among the saints on the 4th of November. This affliction weaned 
the king’s heart more and more from the world, and he desired, if it had 
been possible, to reserve to the care of his own soul the remaining part of 
his life, that being freed from all worldly concerns, he might be preparing 
for his last passage. But, as the affairs of both the Church and State did not 
allow this, he continued to endure the toil of business, knowing that he was 


accountable to God for the least neglect or omission in the particular duties 
of his station towards his Creator, his subjects, or himself. He endeavored, 
however, to redouble his fervor in all his religious exercises, and applied 
himself particularly to those which are more immediately preparatory for a 
happy death, to which he principally directed his devotions and charities. 

Though brave and expert in war, he had always been a lover of peace; 
but, from this time, he took a resolution to spill no blood in war, in which 
he earnestly begged the interposition of Divine Providence, which did not 
fail him. For to hostilities he, after this, opposed no other arms than fasting, 
prayers, and tears, and by them alone was ever victorious. The Bessi, a 
fierce nation of Bulgarians, the most implacable enemies of the Hungarians, 
made a furious irruption into his territories; but, moved with veneration for 
the sanctity of the holy king, they on a sudden repented of their enterprise, 
begged, and easily obtained, his friendship, and returned peaceably home. 
St. Stephen, by an act of justice, caused some of his own subjects to be 
hanged on his frontiers, for having plundered them in their retreat. After the 
death of our saint’s good friend St. Henry, the emperor, his successor 
Conrad II. invaded Hungary with a powerful army in 1030, and advanced 
so far, that St. Stephen was compelled to lead out his army against him, 
though still trusting in God that the effusion of blood would be prevented. 
All things seemed to be disposed for a decisive battle, when St. Stephen 
again recommended himself and his earnest desire of peace to the Blessed 
Virgin; and to the surprise of all men, the emperor on a sudden turned his 
back with his army, and without having executed anything, marched home 
into Germany with as great precipitation as if he had been defeated. 

St. Stephen labored three years under a complication of painful 
distempers. During this time four palatins, exasperated at the strict 
execution of justice which he caused to be observed, entered into a 
conspiracy to take away his life. One of them got into the king’s chamber in 
the night with a dagger under his cloak; but let it fall in a fright upon 
hearing the king ask, who was there. Seeing himself discovered, he threw 
himself at the feet of his sovereign, and obtained his pardon; but his 
accomplices were executed. The saint perceiving that his last hour drew 
near, assembled his nobles, and recommended to them the choice of a 
successor, obedience to the holy see, and the practice of Christian piety. He 
then again commended his kingdom to the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, 


and after having received the sacraments of penance, the viaticum, and 
extreme-unction, happily expired on the feast of the Assumption of our 
Lady, the 15th of August, in 1038, being threescore years old, of which he 
had reigned forty-one from the death of his father, and thirty-eight from the 
time he had been crowned king. His sacred remains were honored with 
miracles, and forty-five years after his death, by an order of the pope at the 
request of the holy king St. Ladislas, were enshrined and placed in a rich 
chapel which bears his name within the great church of our Lady at Buda. 
He was canonized by Benedict IX. in the manner described by Benedict 
XIV.23!4 Innocent XI. appointed his festival on the 2d of September, in 
1686, with an office for the whole Church, the emperor Leopold having on 
that day recovered Buda out of the hands of the Turks, after many signal 
victories over those infidels. In Hungary, his chief festival is kept on the 
20th of August, the day of the translation of his relics. 

Virtue is the most excellent dignity, and the only good of rational beings, 
as St. Austin observes.2248 Genius, learning, power, riches, and whatever 
else a man enjoys, are only good when made subservient to virtue. Hence 
the ancient Stoics called such external goods conveniences, not good things, 
because, said they, virtue alone deserves the name of good.22!2 This is our 
glory, our riches, and our happiness in time and eternity. To acquire and 
continually improve in ourselves this inestimable treasure is the great 
business of our lives. Yet how careless are the generality of mankind in this 
particular! Many spare no pains to cultivate their minds with science, or to 
excel in accomplishments of the body, and in every qualification for the 
world, yet neglect to reform and regulate their heart. Half that attention 
which they give to their body or studies, would make them perfect in virtue. 
An hour, or half an hour a day, employed in holy meditation, pious reading, 
and self-examination, would be of infinite service in this most important 
and noble study. This would teach us the divine maxims of virtue, inspire us 
with its sublime sentiments, and instruct us in its exercises; and a constant 
attention and watchfulness in all our actions would inure us to the practice, 
and ground us in perfect habits of it. Were we but thus to learn well one 
virtue every year, we should soon be perfect saints. Holy kings upon the 
throne never suffered any avocations or business to be an impediment to 
this earnest application to the science of a Christian. Virtue no sooner gains 


the empire in the hearts of men but it rules and sanctifies the whole circle of 
their actions, makes all the employments of their state an uninterrupted 
exercise of its various acts, and advances daily in fervor and perfection. 


St. Justus, Archbishop of Lyons, C. 


His virtues rendered him so conspicuous whilst he served the church of 
Vienne in quality of deacon, that he was advanced to the metropolitan see 
of Lyons about the year 350. In this exalted station he showed by the whole 
tenor of his conduct that he feared nothing but God, hoped for nothing but 
from God, and regarded not the applause or presents, but wants of those that 
approached him. His patience and temper were proof against every trial: the 
ardor of his zeal made him severe in reproving everything that deserved 
reproof. His attachment to discipline and good order was inviolable, and his 
love of peace, concord, and unity, sincere and constant. He was circumspect 
everywhere, and in all things. A great council of western prelates being 
assembled at Aquileia, in the reign of Gratian, in 381, Saint Justus of Lyons, 
with two other bishops from Gaul, assisted at it. The chief affairs there 
debated, regarded the Arians, and St. Ambrose managed everything in that 
venerable assembly. That holy bishop had a particular respect for our saint, 
as appears from two letters which he addressed to him concerning certain 
questions of the holy scripture. 

It happened a little before this council, that at Lyons, a certain madman, 
who had stabbed some persons in the street, took sanctuary in the great 
church; and St. Justus, in order to appease the mob, delivered him into the 
hands of a public officer, upon the promise that the prisoner’s life should be 
spared. Notwithstanding this he was despatched by the populace. The good 
bishop was apprehensive that he had been accessary to his death, and was 
by that irregularity disqualified for the ministry of the altar; and having long 
desired to serve God in retirement, he made use of this occasion to resign 
the pastoral charge. The extreme opposition of his flock seemed an 
impediment to his design. But his journey to the council afforded him a 
favorable opportunity, and in his return he stole from his friends in the night 
at Torrente, and bending his course to Marseilles he there took shipping 
with a lector of his church named Viator, and sailed to Alexandria. 


Concealing his character he lived unknown in a numerous monastery in 
Egypt, surpassing the whole community in the fervor of his penance. After 
some years he happened to be discovered by one who came from Gaul, to 
visit the monasteries in Egypt. The whole house was much surprised at so 
extraordinary an example, and the Church of Lyons had no sooner notice, 
but a priest called Antiochus was sent to conjure him, in the name both of 
the clergy and people, to return; but he was not to be prevailed upon. 
Antiochus determined to bear him company in his solitude and penance, 
and the saint shortly after died in his arms, about the year 390. His body 
was soon after translated to Lyons. St. Justus is commemorated on this day 
in the Roman Martyrology, and in those of Bede, Ado, and Usuard. The 
village of St. Just in Cornwall takes its name from this saint. See his elegant 
and accurate ancient life, with the notes of Stilting the Bollandist, Sept. t. 1, 
p. 365. Tillemont, t. 8, 546, Fleury,1. 18, n. 10, Dom. Rivet, Hist. Littér. t. 1, 
part 2, p. 254. The two brothers of Ste. Marthe, Gallia Christiana Vet. edit. 
t. 1, p. 293. 


St. William, Bishop of Roschild, C. 


St. William was an English priest of eminent sanctity and zeal, and chaplain 
to king Canutus. In one of the voyages which that prince made from 
England to Denmark, the zealous servant of God who attended him, was so 
moved with compassion at the sight of the ignorance, idolatry, and 
superstition under which that nation groaned, that he desired to stay behind 
to preach Christ, and the pure maxims of the gospel.2222 He gained 
innumerable souls to God, and was advanced to the episcopal see of 
Roschild, in the island of Zealand. King Swein contracted an incestuous 
marriage with a near kinswoman, the daughter of the king of Sweden. The 
holy pastor endeavored in vain to remove so pernicious a scandal by 
remonstrances, and at length proceeded to a sentence of excommunication, 
which severity brought the king to his duty. The same king having once 
caused some persons to be put to death without a public or legal trial, the 
Saint met him at the church-door the next day, and holding out his pastoral 
staff, forbade him to enter the house of God till his hands were cleansed 
from the blood he had unjustly spilt; and seeing some of the courtiers draw 
their swords, he presented his neck, saying, he was ready to die in the 
defence of the Church of God. The king who had always the highest 
veneration for the holy prelate, entered into himself, bitterly bewailed his 
sin, and after doing penance and making satisfaction, was conducted into 
the church by the bishop himself. In this example, whilst we commend the 
pastor’s zeal, to whom nothing was dear on earth besides God’s honor, we 
ought not to be less edified with the humble dispositions in which the king 
received correction. From that time the saint and the penitent concurred, 
with all their strength, in the most perfect union of hearts, to promote the 
cause of piety and religion. Upon the death of the king his corpse was 
conveyed to Roschild, the burial-place, and at that time the ordinary 
residence of the kings of Denmark. St. William is said to have prayed on 
this occasion that he might not be separated from his friend, and dying at 


the same time he was interred together with him, and in the same place, in 
1067, having passed forty years in Denmark. Baronius in his Annals, and 
some others, confound him by mistake with St. William, a regular canon of 
Paris, who was abbot of Eskille in the diocess of Roschild, in the following 
century, on whom see April 6th, and Hist. Littéraire de la France, t. 9, p. 
117. On this holy bishop see Saxo Grammaticus, the learned Danish 
historian who flourished in the next century. Hist. Danie, c. 11, 12. 
Kransius, Wandalie,1. 4, c. 33. Cressy, Ch. Hist. of Brit. b. 34. 


B. Margaret, V. M. at Louvain, in Brabant 


She was martyred on the banks of the Dyle or Deel, by certain ruffians, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, because she would not consent to 
sin; for St. Thomas teaches222! that all Christian virtues, being protestations 
of our faith, and proofs of our fidelity to God, they are a true motive of 
martyrdom. She was buried first on the bank of the river where she 
suffered, and was honored with miracles. Her body was soon after 
translated to the church-yard of the collegiate church of Saint Peter, in 
Louvain, and deposited in a chapel contiguous to it, built on purpose, first 
of wood, since of stone, which, by piercing the wall, is now united to that 
church. Her immemorial veneration at Louvain, and the exposition of her 
relics in this chapel, and distributions of the same, approved by the 
archbishops of Mechlin, are proofs of her rank in the Belgic Martyrologies. 
See an account of her martyrdom in Cesarius, the Cistercian monk of the 
Same age at Heisterbac, near Bonne, Dial.1. 6, c. 34. Another life, 
published with notes by Stilting, t. 1, Sept. p. 592; Molanus, &c. She lived 
in the time of Henry I. duke of Brabant, who died near Cologne, in 1235, 
and was buried in the chancel of St. Peter’s church at Louvain. 


September 3” 


St. Simeon Stylites, the Younger 


From Evagrius, Hist.1. 5, c. 21, p. 448, and1. 6, c. 23, p. 471, with the notes 
of Reading and W. Lowth, Ibid. Cambridge, 1720. Jos. Assemani, Comm. 
in Cal. Univ. Also Janning, t. 5, Maij, p. 298. 


A. D. 592. 


This saint was born at Antioch in 512, and retired, when yet a child, into the 
monastery of Thaumastore, or the Admirable Mountain, situated in the 
deserts of Syria, near Antioch. For several years he served a holy hermit 
who was a monk of the same place, and lived not far from the community 
upon a pillar. Simeon labored with his whole strength to be a faithful 
imitator of all his virtues. Meeting one day with a young leopard, and not 
knowing what it was, he put a rope about its neck, and thus brought it to his 
master, saying he had found a cat. The good hermit, seeing the furious beast 
tamely obeying a child, began to conceive greater thoughts of him; and not 
long after, in 526, having had sufficient experience of his fervor, ordered 
him to make a pillar, and to live upon it. The youth obeyed, as if it had been 
the voice of God, and lived successively upon two pillars, within the 
inclosure of the monastery, threescore and eight years, in great austerity, 
and in the exercises of assiduous contemplation. God manifested his 
sanctity by a great number of miracles, which he performed chiefly in 
curing the sick, foretelling things to come, and knowing the most secret 
thoughts of others. Evagrius, the historian, was an eye-witness to many, and 
assures us that he had experienced his knowledge of the thoughts of others 
in himself, when he visited him for spiritual advice.2222 A great concourse 
of people of all nations, as well Romans as Barbarians, resorted to this 
eminent servant of God, who was honored by the whole world, particularly 
by the emperor Mauritius. When the Samaritans effaced the holy images 
that were in the churches, St. Simeon wrote to the emperor Justin in defence 
of the respect which is due to them. This letter is quoted by St. John 


Damascen, and by the second council of Nice. The saint fell ill about the 
year 592, and Gregory, the patriarch of Antioch, being informed that he was 
at the point of death, went in all haste to assist at his last moments; but, 
before he arrived, St. Simeon was departed to the Lord. He is honored by 
the Greeks on the 24th of May, and by the Latins on the 3d of September. 

The fervor of the saints in bewailing their sins, in singing the divine 
praises, and in sighing after the glorious society of the heavenly spirits, 
made them seem to forget all concerns of the world. In these heavenly 
exercises they found the greatest delights and the most holy and pure joy 
The great St. Antony having spent the whole night in prayer, when the 
morning called him to other duties, was heard to lament that the rising sun 
interrupted the sweet entertainment of his soul with God: though, by 
recollection and frequent aspirations at his manual labor and other 
employments. he in some measure continued his prayer the whole day. 
What a reproach is the holy ardor of the saints to our sloth, delicacy, and 
self-love! How loudly does the pillar of St. Simeon condemn our indolence! 
Nature, it is true, is weak, and stands in need of some relief; but if a lazy, 
unwilling mind is to be judge of its want of strength, the judgment will be 
partial in favor of our passions. 


St. Remaclus, Bishop of Maestricht, C. 


This holy pastor, who was a native of Aquitain, leaving the court of king 
Clotaire, passed some time in the study of the holy scriptures under St. 
Sulpitius of Bourges, and was appointed by St. Eligius first abbot of the 
monastery and seminary which he founded at Solignac, two leagues from 
Limoges, in the year 631. Our saint was afterward obliged to take upon him 
the government of the abbey of Cougnon, in the duchy of Luxembourg, but 
was soon after called to the court of king Sigebert, who, in 645, had 
succeeded his father, Dagobert I. in Austrasia, leaving all the rest of France 
to his younger brother, Clovis II. Both these brothers were religious, and 
their reigns peaceable. Sigebert made use of the advice of St. Remaclus in 
founding the royal abbey of Stabuletum, now called Stavelo, in the 
Ardennes, in the bishopric of Maestricht and duchy of Limburg. The same 
prince founded the abbey of Malmandurium, now called Malmedi, also in 
the forest of Ardenne. The direction of both these foundations was 
committed to St. Remaclus, till, upon the resignation of St. Amand, in 650, 
he was chosen bishop of Maestricht,2222 in which charge he labored with 
great humility and zeal in preaching to his flock, and relieving the poor. 
Sighing under the weight of exterior employs, and fearing he should, amidst 
them, forget himself, he procured the consent of his clergy and of king 
Childeric II. to resign his see to St. Theodord, and to retire to Stavelo, 
which design he carried into execution in 662. The reputation of his sanctity 
moved many noblemen and others to embrace a penitential monastic state 
under his direction in that house. Remaclus walked before them in the 
narrow paths of true Christian perfection, encouraging them, both by words 
and example, to fervor in all religious exercises. He remitted nothing in his 
austerities on account of his old age, but rather strove continually to 
redouble his pace as he drew nearer to the end of his course, lest, by sloth in 
the end, he should forfeit his crown. In his last moments he strongly 
exhorted his religious brethren to the love and practice of perfect self- 


denial, obedience, holy poverty, patience in painful employments and 
labors, assiduity in holy meditation and prayer, the most profound humility, 
and constant peace and union. He died about the year 664, and was buried 
at Stavelo. His body is still preserved there, and the church, when rebuilt by 
St. Poppo in 1040, was dedicated to God under the patronage of Saint 
Remaclus. One arm was given to the abbey of Solignac, in 1268; and some 
small portions of his relics to the churches of Paderborn and Bamberg. See 
his life, compiled by a monk of Stavelo, about the year 850, extant in 
Mabillon (Act. Bened. p. 494.) A second life, written in the following 
century by Heriger, abbot of Laubs; and The Triumph of Saint Remaclus, in 
two books, compiled by Geoffrey, prior of Stavelo, in 1070, with an account 
of many miracles; also a MS. life of this saint, written by Thietmar, abbot of 
Gemblours, in 1100. See likewise Le Cointe, Annales Eccl. Franc. ad ann. 
662, Mireus, Fleury,1. 38, n. 58 


St. Mansuet, First Bishop of Toul, in Lorrain 


AND APOSTLE OF THAT PART OF THE ANCIENT BELGIC GAUL 


Some have thought him a disciple of St. Peter, the apostle: but Limpen, the 
Bollandist, shows that he could not have founded this church before the 
reign of Constantine, and that he flourished in his and his son’s time, and 
died about the year 375, as appears from the catalogue of his successors in 
that see. St. Gerard, bishop of Toul in 971, made a solemn translation of his 
relics, repaired his church, and founded under his patronage the rich 
monastery which bears his name. See Martenne, t. 3, Anecdot. Col. 1024, et 
Collectionis, t. 6, p. 637. Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine. Mabillon, Annal. t. 4,1. 
56 and 57. The Bollandists, t. 1, Sept. p. 636. 


St. Macnisius 


FIRST BISHOP OF CONNER IN IRELAND2224 


According to Colgan, he was a disciple of St. Olcan, who was disciple of 
St. Patrick, and died on the 3d of November, 513. But, in the annals of 
Tigemach, and in the ancient scholiast of the Aingusian Martyrology, he is 
mentioned under the 3d of September. The annals of Innisfallen place his 
death in 506. See Colgan, Act. Sanct. p. 375; and Ware, p. 217; also Welde 
the Bollandist, t. 1, Sept. p. 663. St. Macnisius has a proper mass among 
those approved for Ireland by Clement XII., printed at Paris in 1734. 


September 4" 


St.s Marcellus and Valerian, Martyrs 


From St. Gregory of Tours,1. De Glor. Mart. c. 54, and the Acts of their 
Martyrdom, Inserted in the Chronicle of Tournus, compiled by Falco, monk 
of that place, in the eleventh age, published by F. Peter Fr. Chifflet, at 
Dijon, in 1664, in an appendix to his Histoire de Tournus. 


A.D. 179. 


Antoninus Pius and his adopted son and successor, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, surnamed the Philosopher, were renowned for their wisdom, 
moderation, and attention to the good of the Roman empire. The latter is no 
less admirable for the government of himself, if his meditations2222 are the 
portraiture of his practice. His virtues and wise administration are 
represented to advantage by Crevier; but their lustre is not without shades. 
In the very book of his meditations, where he commends necessary 
resignation to death, he condemns that of the Christians,2228 which he 
ascribes to mere obstinacy. Their constancy he had experienced, having 
raised the fifth general persecution of the Church, and published fresh 
edicts, by which he commanded Christians to be punished with death, as is 
attested by Saint Melito, quoted by Eusebius.2222 After his victory over the 
Quadi and Marcomanni, in 174 he ordered peace to be restored to the 
Christians; but did not check the fury of the populace, or of particular 
governors, who, in several places, often availed themselves of former laws 
made against them. 

The horrible massacre of the martyrs at Lyons and Vienna happened in 
the year 177. In the former of these cities Marcellus and Valerian withdrew 
themselves from the tempest by a seasonable flight, and preached the 
gospel in the neighboring provinces, and were crowned with martyrdom it 
179. Marcellus was apprehended in the country near Chalons, and, after 
enduring many torments in that city was buried alive up to the middle, in 
which posture he died on the third day, which was the 4th day of 


September. St. Valerian fell into the hands of the persecutors near Tournus, 
a town built on the Saone, between Macon and Challons. After suffering the 
rack and being torn with iron hooks, he was beheaded at Tournus on the 
15th of September. The relics of St. Marcellus are honorably kept in the 
great church which bears his name at Challons, and belongs to a royal 
monastery, which king Gontran founded in his honor. A church was built at 
Toumus over the tomb of St. Valerian, before the time of St. Gregory of 
Tours.2228 SS. Marcellus and Valerian are honored as the apostles of that 
country. The great abbey of St. Valerian at Tournus is the head of a 
monastic congregation to which it gives its name. It was a small monastery 
when, in 875, Charles the Bald gave it to the monks of the Isle of 
Nermoutier, or Ner, or Hero, on the coast of Poitou, who had been expelled 
by the Normans. They carried with them the relics of St. Filibert, or Filbert, 
their founder. This abbey was rebuilt in 1018; from which time it took the 
name of St. Filbert. In the sixteenth age the Huguenots plundered this 
church, and burnt part of the relics of St. Valerian; but the principal portion 
escaped their sacrilegious search. The abbey of Tournus was converted into 
a college of secular canons in 1627; only the dignity of abbot was retained 
with an extensive jurisdiction and large revenue. It was enjoyed in 
commendam by cardinal Fleury. 

The two holy martyrs, whom we honor on this day, made the whole tenor 
of their lives a preparation to martyrdom, because they devoted it entirely to 
God by the constant exercise of all virtues. To be able to stand our ground 
in the time of trial, and to exercise the necessary acts of virtue in the article 
of death, we must be thoroughly grounded in strong habits of all virtues; 
and we shall not otherwise exert them readily on sudden and difficult 
occasions. He whose soul is well regulated, and in whose heart virtue has 
taken deep root, finds its practice easy, and, as it were, natural in times of 
sickness, persecution, or other occasions. Nay, he makes everything that 
occurs matter of its exercise, subjects to himself even obstacles, and 
converts them into occasions of exerting the most noble and heroic virtues, 
such as resignation, patience, charity, and good-will toward those who 
oppose or persecute him. 


The Translation of St. Cuthbert 


Bede relates, in the life of St. Cuthbert, that the saint charged his disciples 
before his death, that rather than ever fall under the yoke of schismatics or 
infidels, they would, when threatened with such a calamity, take with them 
his mortal remains, and choose some other dwelling.2229 In the year 875 the 
province of Northumberland was so cruelly infested by Danish pirates, and 
Lindisfarne was so much exposed to their continual ravages, that Sardulf 
the bishop, Eadred the abbot, and the community of the monks, left that 
place, and carrying with them that sacred treasure, wandered to and fro for 
seven years.2229 In 882 they rested with it at Concester, a small town a few 
miles from the Roman wall, where the bishop’s see continued one hundred 
and thirteen years, as Camden remarks. Both king Alfred and the Danish 
leader granted peace for a month to all persons that fled to the saint’s shrine, 
and Alfred gave to his church all the land that lies between the Tyne and the 
Tees, as Matthew of Westminster, or whoever is the author of that 
compilation called the Flores of the English history, assures us. In 995, in 
the fresh inroads of the Danes, bishop Aldunc retired with the saint’s body 
to Rippon, and four months after to Durham, a place strong by its natural 
situation, but not habitable, till the people of the country, on this occasion, 
cut down the wood, and raised a small church, and cells for the monks. The 
body of the saint remained without being tainted with the least corruption, 
as Hoveden and all our other historians prove it to have been found 
whenever it was visited; and many miracles were wrought at his shrine, 
accounts of which are found in the above-mentioned historians, and others, 
especially in the History of the Church of Durham, written in 1100, not by 
Turgot, the prior, as Selden imagined, but by Simeon, a monk of that house, 
as Mr. Bedford proves in his accurate edition of this work. The author 
relates how, a little before his time, bishop William had, by the authority of 
the Conqueror, placed the monks of Weremouth and Jarrow in the Cathedral 
at Durham. A yearly memorial of the translation of St. Cuthbert’s body to 


Durham was kept on this day. See his life, and Simeon of Durham, Hist. 
Ecclesi# Dunelmensis, published by Tho. Bedford, Londini, 1732. Hearne’s 
Ductor Historicus, on Lindisfarne, t. 2, p. 372; and the anonymous monk of 
Durham, in 1060, author of the History of the Transactions and Miracles of 
St. Cuthbert, in Mabillon sec. Ben. 4, part 2, p. 275. 


St. Ida, Widow 


The father of this saint was a count, who lived in great favor with Charle, 
magne, emperor and king of France, in whose court she had her education. 
From her childhood she learned to contemn the world in the midst of its 
splendor, to esteem virtue and the divine grace as the only good, and to 
propose to herself no other object in all her actions and desires than to walk 
always with God, and to study, with her whole strength, to discover and to 
accomplish his holy will. Whilst many others wearied themselves and 
exhausted their vigor and strength, in the empty pursuit of vanity and 
ambition, and sought satisfaction and pleasure in the region of misery and 
death, Ida trembled for herself lest she should ever suffer herself to be 
imposed upon by such false appearances. As it is upon the affections and 
maxims of the soul, and the opinions which she conceives of things, that all 
depends, it was the saint’s first care, by assiduous prayer, pious meditation, 
and reading, to cultivate and daily improve those which religion and piety 
inspire; and herein she was exceedingly strengthened by the example and 
conversation of the holy virgins Odilia and Gertrude, the daughters of 
Pepin. The emperor gave her in marriage to a favorite lord of his court, 
named Egbert, and bestowed on her a great fortune in estates, not only on 
account of her merit, but also to recompense her father’s services. The 
happy couple lived in the most perfect and holy union of hearts, and 
continually excited each other to greater fervor in the practice of all good 
works. 

The death of her husband left her a widow whilst she was yet very young; 
and this state she sanctified by redoubling her devotions, self-denials, and 
austerities. She considered the arduous task which every Christian has upon 
his hands, of purifying his heart from all that is sensual and inordinate, and 
to put on affections which are perfectly pure and holy, by which a soul is 
fitted and adorned that she may deserve to be associated at death with the 
spotless angels, and that she may bear the image of God, the infinite source 


and model of meekness, patience, and all other virtues. She esteemed it the 
true fruit of living, to make life one uninterrupted series of good actions, 
closely linked to one another; and to this end she devoted her whole time, 
and all her thoughts and actions, those which she employed in her temporal 
affairs, and in the care of her family, being equally directed to the same, and 
furnishing her each with fresh occasions of patience, meekness, 
beneficence, self-denial, charity, penance, or other heroic virtues. The great 
revenues of her estates she chiefly employed in relieving the poor, and felt 
no greater pleasure than in clothing and feeding Jesus Christ in his 
members. She surpassed in the world the penitential practices of cloisters. 
That she might prolong her prayers, and wait on God in the presence of his 
altars with greater recollection, and unobserved by men, she built herself a 
little retired chapel within a church which she had founded near her own 
seat in the diocess of Munster. Her exercises of piety, and the heavenly 
favors she often received in prayer, were generally known only to God; so 
carefully did she conceal them as much as possible from the eyes of men. 
The close of her penitential life was a long and painful sickness, in which, 
far from ever letting fall the least word of complaint, she never mentioned 
her sufferings. Having shone as a bright light to the infant Church of 
Germany, she passed to eternal rest before the middle of the ninth century. 
See her life written by Uffing, a monk of the tenth age; and the remarks of 
F. Suysken the Bollandist, t. 2, Sept. p. 255. 


St. Rosalia, V. 


She was daughter of Sinibald, lord of Roses and Quisquina, who deduced 
his pedigree from the imperial family of Charlemagne. She was born at 
Palermo in Sicily, and despising in her youth worldly vanities, made herself 
an abode in a cave on Mount Pelegrino, three miles from Palermo, where 
she completed the sacrifice of her heart to God by austere penance and 
manual labor, sanctified by assiduous prayer, and the constant union of her 
soul with God. She died in 1160. Her body was found buried in a grot under 
the mountain in the year of the jubilee, 1625, under pope Urban VIII., and 
was translated into the metropolitical church of Palermo, of which she was 
chosen a patroness. To her patronage that island ascribes the ceasing of a 
grievous pestilence at the same time. On her life and miracles, see the 
disquisitions of Stilting the Bollandist, which fill one hundred and forty 


pages. 


St. Rosa of Viterbo, V. 


OF THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 


She was refused admittance in the Franciscan nunnery in Viterbo; there fore 
led a solitary life in a cottage adjoining, in the most austere penitential 
practices, and in assiduous contemplation and prayer. She died about the 
year 1252. Her body is shown enshrined in the church of this nunnery 
entirely incorrupt; her face appears full of flesh, and as if the corpse was 
just dead. She is honored on the 6th of March, the day of her death, and on 
the 4th of September, the day of her translation. Her two lives are not in all 
parts authentic. See Wading’s Annals of the Order ad an. 1252, n. 17, and 
Suysken the Bollandist, on her two lives, and the Acts of her canonization, 
t. 2, Sept. p. 414. 


St. Ultan 


FIRST BISHOP OF ARDBRACCAN IN MEATH2221 IN IRELAND 


Amongst the many eminent virtues of this saint, Colgan mentions his 
extensive charity in providing for all the foundling children in Ireland. He 
died in 656. See Colgan MSS. ad 4 Sept. 


September 5" 


St. Laurence Justinian, C. 


FIRST PATRIARCH OF VENICE 


From his original Life written by his nephew Bernard Justinian, in 
Bollandus Jan. 8, and from his Italian Life, elegantly compiled by F. Maffei. 
See also Helyot. Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 2, p. 359: and Opera S Laureutii 
Justiniani, Proto-Patriarche Venetiarum, published by F. Nicolas Antony 
Justiniani, a Benedictin monk, at Venice, in two volumes, 1756. 


A. D. 1455. 


St. Laurence was born at Venice, in 1380. His father Bernardo Justiniani2332 
held an illustrious rank among the prime nobility of the commonwealth: nor 
was the extraction of his mother Querini less noble. By the death of 
Bermardo she was left a disconsolate widow, with a nursery of tender 
children; though very young, she thought it her duty to sanctify her soul by 
the great means and advantages which her state afforded for virtue, and 
resolutely rejected all thoughts of any more altering her condition. She 
looked upon herself as called by her very state to a penitential and retired 
life, and devoted herself altogether to the care of her children’s education, 
to works of charity, fasting, watching, assiduous prayer, and the exercises of 
all virtues. Under her inspection, her children were brought up in the most 
perfect maxims of Christian piety. Laurence discovered, even from the 
cradle, an uncommon docility, and an extraordinary generosity of soul; and 
disdaining to lose any part of his time, loved only serious conversation and 
employs. His mother, fearing some spark of pride and ambition, chid him 
sometimes for aiming at things above his age: but he humbly answered, that 
it was his only desire, by the divine grace, to become a saint. Reflecting 
from his infancy that he was made by God only to serve him, and to live 
eternally with him, he kept this end always in view, and governed all his 
thoughts and actions so as to refer them to God and eternity. 


In the nineteenth year of his age he was called by God to consecrate 
himself in a special manner to his service. He seemed one day to see in a 
vision the eternal wisdom in the disguise and habit of a damsel, shining 
brighter than the sun, and to hear from her the following words: “Why 
seekest thou rest to thy mind out of thyself, sometimes in this object, and 
sometimes in that? What thou desirest is to be found only with me: behold, 
it is in my hands. Seek it in me who am the wisdom of God. By taking me 
for thy spouse and thy portion, thou shalt be possessed of its inestimable 
treasure.” That instant he found his soul so pierced with the charms, 
incomparable honor, and advantages of this invitation of divine grace, that 
he felt himself inflamed with new ardor to give himself up entirely to the 
search of the holy knowledge and love of God.2222 A religious state 
appeared to him that in which God pointed out to him the path in which he 
might most securely attain to the great and arduous end which he proposed 
to himself. But, before he determined himself, he made his application to 
God by humble prayer, and addressed himself for advice to a holy and 
learned priest called Marino Querini, who was his uncle by the mother’s 
side, and a regular canon in the austere Congregation of St. George in Alga, 
established in a little isle which bears that name, situate a mile from the city 
of Venice, toward the continent.2234 The prudent director, understanding 
that he was most inclined to a religious state, advised him first to make trial 
of his strength, by inuring himself to the habitual practice of austerities. 
Laurence readily obeyed, and in the night, leaving his soft bed, lay on 
knotty sticks on the floor. During this deliberation, he one day represented 
to himself on one side honors, riches, and worldly pleasures, and on the 
other, the hardships of poverty, fasting, watching, and self-denial. Then said 
to himself: “Hast thou courage, my soul, to despise these delights, and to 
undertake a life of uninterrupted penance and mortification?” After standing 
some time in a pause, he cast his eyes on a crucifix, and said: “Thou, O 
Lord, art my hope. In this tree are found comfort and strength.” The ardor 
of his resolution to walk in the narrow path of the cross, showed itself in the 
extreme severity with which he treated his body, and the continual 
application of his mind to the exercises of religion. His mother and other 
friends, fearing lest his excessive mortifications should prove prejudicial to 
his health, endeavored to divert him from that course, and, with this view, 


contrived a proposal of an honorable match to be made him. The saint 
perceiving in this stratagem that his friends had entered into a conspiracy to 
break his measures, fled secretly to the monastery of St. George in Alga, 
and was admitted to the religious habit. 

By the change of his state he found no new austerities which he had not 
before practised; his superiors even judged it necessary to mitigate the 
rigors which he exercised upon himself. He was only nineteen years of age, 
but surpassed, in his watchings and fasts, all his religious brethren. To make 
a general assault upon sensuality, he never took any useless recreation, 
subdued his body by severe discipline, and never came near a fire in the 
sharpest weather of winter, though his hands were often benumbed with 
cold; he allowed to hunger only what the utmost necessity required, and 
never drank out of meals; when asked to do it under excessive heats and 
weariness, he used to say: “If we cannot bear this thirst, how shall we 
endure the fire of purgatory?” From the same heroic disposition proceeded 
his invincible patience in every kind of sickness. During his novitiate he 
was afflicted with dangerous scrofulous swellings in his neck. The 
physicians prescribed cupping, lancing, and searing with fire. Before the 
operation, seeing others tremble for his sake, he courageously said to them: 
“What do you fear? Let the razor and burning irons be brought in. Cannot 
he grant me constancy, who not only supported, but even preserved from 
the flames, the three children in the furnace?” Under the cutting and 
burning he never so much as fetched a sigh, and only once pronounced the 
holy name of Jesus. In his old age, seeing a surgeon tremble who was going 
to make a ghastly incision in a great sore in his neck, he said to him: “Cut 
boldly; your razor cannot exceed the burning irons of the martyrs.” The 
Saint stood the operation of this timorous surgeon without stirring, and as if 
he had been a stock that had no feeling. At all public devotions he was the 
first in the church, and left it the last; he remained there from matins, whilst 
others returned to their rest, till they came to prime at sunrise. 

Humiliations he always embraced with singular satisfaction. The meanest 
and most loathsome offices, and the most tattered habit, were his desire and 
delight. The beck of any superior was to him as an oracle; even in private 
conversation he was always ready to yield to the judgment and will of 
others, and he sought everywhere the lowest place as much as was possible 
to be done without affectation. When he went about the streets begging 


alms with a wallet on his back, he often thrust himself into the thickest 
crowds, and into assemblies of the nobility, that he might meet with 
derision and contempt. Being one day put in mind, that by appearing loaded 
with his wallet in a certain public place, he would expose himself to the 
ridicule of the company, he answered to his companion: “Let us go boldly 
in quest of scorn. We have done nothing if we have renounced the world 
only in words. Let us to-day triumph over it with our sacks and crosses. 
Nothing is of greater advantage toward gaining a complete victory over 
ourselves, and the fund of pride which is our greatest obstacle to virtue, 
than humiliations accepted and borne with cheerfulness and sincere 
humility. To those which providence daily sends us opportunities of, it is 
expedient to add some that are voluntary, provided the choice be discreet, 
and accompanied with heroic dispositions of soul, clear of the least tincture 
of affectation or hypocrisy. Our saint frequently came to beg at the house 
where he was born, but only stood in the street before the door, crying out: 
“An alms for God’s sake.” His mother never failed to be exceedingly 
moved at hearing his voice, and to order the servants to fill his wallet. But 
he never took more than two loaves, and wishing peace to those who had 
done him that charity, departed as if he had been some stranger. The store- 
house, in which were laid up the provisions of the community for a year, 
happening to be burnt down, St. Laurence, hearing a certain brother lament 
for the loss, said cheerfully: “Why have we embraced and vowed poverty? 
God has granted us this blessing that we may feel it.” Thus he discovered 
his ardor for suffering the humiliations, hardships, and inconveniences of 
that state, for the exercise and improvement of the heroic virtues of which 
they afford the occasions, and in which consist its chief advantages. When 
he first renounced the world, as often as he felt a violent inclination to 
justify or excuse himself (so natural to the children of Adam, upon being 
unjustly reprehended or injured), in order to repress it, he used to bite his 
tongue; and he at length obtained a perfect mastery over himself in this 
particular. Whilst he was superior, he was one day rashly accused in chapter 
of having done something against the rule. The saint could have easily 
confuted the slander, and given a satisfactory account of his conduct; but he 
rose instantly from his seat, and walking gently, with his eyes cast down, 
into the middle of the chapter room, there fell on his knees, and begged 
penance and pardon of the fathers. The sight of his astonishing humility 


covered the accuser with such confusion and shame, that he threw himself 
at the saint’s feet, proclaimed him innocent, and loudly condemned himself. 

St. Laurence so much dreaded the danger of worldly dissipation breaking 
in upon his solitude, that from the day on which he first entered the 
monastery, to that of his death, he never set foot in his father’s house, only 
when with dry eyes he assisted his mother and brothers on their death-beds. 
Some months after his retreat from the world, a certain nobleman who had 
been his intimate friend, and then filled one of the first dignities in the 
commonwealth, returning from the East, and hearing of the state he had 
embraced, determined to use all his endeavors to change his purpose. With 
this design he went to St. George’s with a band of musicians, and, on 
account of his dignity, got admittance; but the issue of the interview proved 
quite contrary to his expectation. Upon the first sight of the new soldier of 
Christ he was struck by the modesty of his countenance, and the gravity and 
composure of his person, and stood for some time silent and astonished. 
However, at length offering violence to himself, he spoke, and both by the 
endearments of the most tender friendship, and afterward by the sharpest 
reproaches and invectives, undertook to shake the resolution of the young 
novice. Laurence suffered him to vent his passion: then with a cheerful and 
mild countenance he discoursed in so feeling a manner on death and the 
vanity of the world, that the nobleman was disarmed, and so penetrated 
with compunction, that, cutting off all his worldly schemes, he resolved 
upon the spot to embrace the holy rule which he came to violate; and the 
fervor with which he went through the novitiate, and persevered to his death 
in this penitential institute, was a subject of admiration and edification to 
the whole city. 

St. Laurence was promoted to the priesthood, and the fruit of the 
excellent spirit of prayer and compunction with which he was endowed, 
was a wonderful experimental knowledge of spiritual things, and of the 
paths of interior virtue, and a heavenly light and prudence in the direction 
of souls. The tears which he abundantly shed at his devotions, especially 
whilst he offered the adorable sacrifice of the mass, strongly affected all the 
assistants, and awaked their faith; and the raptures with which he was 
favored in prayer were wonderful, especially in saying mass one Christmas- 
night. Much against his inclination he was chosen general of his Order, 
which he governed with singular prudence, and extraordinary reputation for 


sanctity. He reformed its discipline in such a manner as to be afterward 
regarded as its founder. Even in private conversation he used to give 
pathetic lessons of virtue, and that sometimes in one short sentence; and 
such was the unction with which he spoke on spiritual matters in private 
discourses, as to melt the hearts of those who heard him. By his inflamed 
entertainments he awaked the tepid, filled the presumptuous with saving 
fear, raised the pusillanimous to confidence, and quickened the fervor of all. 
It was his usual saying, that a religious man ought to tremble at the very 
name of the least transgression. He would receive very few into his Order, 
and these thoroughly tried, saying, that a state of such perfections and 
obligations is only for few, and its essential spirit and fervor are scarce to be 
maintained in multitudes; yet in these conditions, not in the number of a 
religious community, its advantages and glory consist. It is not therefore to 
be wondered at that he was very attentive and rigorous in examining and 
trying the vocation of postulants. The most sincere and profound humility 
was the first thing in which he labored to ground his religious disciples, 
teaching them that it not only purges the soul of all lurking pride, but also 
that this alone inspires her with true courage and resolution, by teaching her 
to place her entire confidence in God alone, the only source of her strength. 
Whence he compared this virtue to a river which is low and still in summer, 
but loud and high in winter. So, said he, humility is silent in prosperity, 
never elated or swelled by it; but it is high, magnanimous, and full of joy 
and invincible courage under adversity. He used to say. that there is nothing 
in which men more frequently deceive themselves than humility; that few 
comprehend what it is, and they only truly possess it who, by strenuous 
endeavors, and an experimental spirit of prayer, have received this virtue by 
infusion from God. That humility which is acquired by repeated acts is 
necessary and preparatory to the other; but this first is always blind and 
imperfect. Infused humility enlightens the soul in all her views, and makes 
her clearly see and feel her own miseries and baseness; it gives her perfectly 
that true science which consists in knowing that God alone is the great All, 
and that we are nothing. 

The saint never ceased to preach to the magistrates and senators in times 
of war and all public calamities, that, to obtain the divine mercy, and the 
remedy of all the evils with which they were afflicted, they ought, in the 
first place, to become perfectly sensible that they were nothing; for, without 


this disposition of heart, they could never hope for the divine assistance. 
His confidence in God’s infinite goodness and power accordingly kept pace 
with his humility and entire distrust in himself, and assiduous prayer was 
his constant support. From the time he was made priest he never failed 
Saying mass every day, unless he was hindered by sickness; and he used to 
say, that it is a sign of little love if a person does not earnestly endeavor to 
be united to his Saviour as often as he can. It was a maxim which he 
frequently repeated, that for a person to pretend to live chaste amid 
softness, ease, and continual gratifications of sense, is as if a man should 
undertake to quench fire by throwing fuel upon it. He often put the rich in 
mind, that they could not be saved but by abundant alms-deeds. His 
discourses consisted more of affective amorous sentiments than of studied 
thoughts; which sufficiently appears from his works.2322 

Pope Eugenius IV. being perfectly acquainted with the eminent virtue of 
our saint, obliged him to quit his cloister, and nominated him to the 
episcopal see of Venice in 1433. The holy man employed all manner of 
entreaties and artifices to prevent his elevation, and engaged his whole 
Order to write in the same strain, in the most pressing manner, to his 
holiness: but to no effect. When he could no longer oppose the repeated 
orders of the pope, he acquiesced with many tears; but such was his 
aversion to pomp and show, that he took possession of his church so 
privately that his own friends knew nothing of the matter till the ceremony 
was over. The saint passed that whole night in the church at the foot of the 
altar, pouring forth his soul before God, with many tears; and he spent in 
the same manner the night which preceded his consecration. He was a 
prelate, says Dr. Cave,2228 admirable for his sincere piety towards God, the 
ardor of his zeal for the divine honor, and the excess of his charity to the 
poor. In this dignity he remitted nothing of the austerities which he had 
practised in the cloister, and from his assiduity in holy prayer he drew a 
heavenly light, an invincible courage, and indefatigable vigor, which 
directed and animated him in his whole conduct, and with which he pacified 
the most violent public dissensions in the state, and governed a great 
diocess in the most difficult times, and the most intricate affairs, with as 
much ease as if it had been a single well regulated convent. 


Though he was bishop of so distinguished a see, in the ordering of his 
household he consulted only piety and humility; and when others told him 
that he owed some degree of state to his illustrious birth, to the dignity of 
his church, and to the commonwealth, his answer was, that virtue ought to 
be the only ornament of the episcopal character, and that all the poor of the 
diocess composed the bishop’s family. His household consisted only of five 
persons; he had no plate, making use only of earthenware; he lay on a 
scanty straw bed covered with a coarse rag, and wore no clothes but his 
ordinary purple cassock. His example, his severity to himself, and the 
affability and mildness with which he treated all others, won every one’s 
heart, and effected with ease the most difficult reformations which he 
introduced both among the laity and clergy. The flock loved and respected 
too much so holy and tender a parent and pastor not to receive all his 
ordinances with docility and the utmost deference. When any private 
persons thwarted or opposed his pious designs, he triumphed over their 
obstinacy by meekness and patience. A certain powerful man who was 
exasperated at a mandate the zealous bishop had published against stage 
entertainments, called him a scrupulous old monk, and endeavored to stir up 
the populace against him. Another time, an abandoned wretch reproached 
him in the public streets as a hypocrite. The saint heard them without 
changing his countenance, or altering his pace. He was no less unmoved 
amidst commendations and applause. No sadness or inordinate passions 
seemed ever to spread their clouds in his soul, and all his actions 
demonstrated a constant peace and serenity of mind which no words can 
express. By the very first visitation which he made, the face of his whole 
diocess was changed. He founded fifteen religious houses, and a great 
number of churches, and reformed those of all his diocess, especially with 
regard to the most devout manner of performing the divine office, and the 
administration of the sacraments. Such was the good order and devotion 
that he established in his cathedral, that it was a model to all Christendom. 
The number of canons that served it being too small, St. Laurence founded 
several new canonries in it, and also in many other churches; and he 
increased the number of parishes in the city of Venice from twenty to thirty. 

It is incredible what crowds every day resorted to the holy bishop’s 
palace for advice, comfort, or alms; his gate, pantry, and coffers were 
always open to the poor. He gave alms more willingly in bread and clothes 


than in money, which might be ill spent; when he gave money it was always 
in small sums. He employed pious matrons to find out and relieve the 
bashful poor, or persons of family in decayed circumstances. In the 
distribution of his charities, he had no regard to flesh and blood. When a 
poor man came to him, recommended by his brother Leonard, he said to 
him, “Go to him who sent you, and tell him, from me, that he is able to 
relieve you himself.” No man ever had a greater contempt of money than 
our saint. He committed the care of his temporals to a faithful steward, and 
used to say, that it is an unworthy thing for a pastor of souls to spend much 
of his precious time in casting up farthings. 

The popes held St. Laurence in great veneration. Eugenius IV. having 
ordered our holy bishop to give him a meeting once at Bologna, saluted him 
in these words: “Welcome, the ornament of bishops.” His successor, 
Nicholas V. earnestly sought an opportunity of giving him some singular 
token of his particular esteem; when Dominic Michelli, patriarch of Grado, 
happened to die in 1451,2227 his holiness, barely in consideration of the 
saint, transferred the patriarchal dignity to the see of Venice. The senate, 
always jealous of its prerogatives and liberty above all other states in the 
world, formed great difficulties lest such an authority should in any cases 
trespass upon their jurisdiction. Whilst this affair was debated in the senate- 
house, St. Laurence repaired thither, and, being admitted, humbly declared 
his sincere and earnest desire of rather resigning a charge for which he was 
most unfit, and which he had borne against his will eighteen years, than to 
feel his burden increased by this additional dignity. His humility and charity 
so strongly affected the whole senate, that the doge himself was not able to 
refrain from tears, and cried out to the saint, conjuring him not to entertain 
such a thought, or to raise any obstacle to the pope’s decree, which was 
expedient to the Church, and most honorable to their country. In this he was 
seconded by the whole house, and the ceremony of the installation of the 
new patriarch was celebrated with great joy by the whole city. 

St. Laurence, after this new exaltation, considered himself as bound by a 
new tie to exert his utmost strength in laboring for the advancement of the 
divine honor, and the sanctification of all the souls committed to his care. 
Nor did it perhaps ever appear more sensible than in this zealous prelate, 
how much good a saint, when placed in such a station, is, with the blessing 


of heaven, capable of doing; nor how much time a person is able to find for 
himself and the service of his neighbor, who husbands all his moments to 
the best advantage, and is never taken up with any inordinate care of his 
body, or gratification of self-love. St. Laurence never, on his own account, 
made any one wait to speak to him, but immediately interrupted his writing, 
studies, or prayers, to give admittance to others, whether rich or poor; and 
received all persons that addressed themselves to him with so much 
Sweetness and charity, comforted and exhorted them in so heavenly a 
manner, and appeared in his conversation so perfectly exempt from all 
inordinate passions, that he scarcely seemed clothed with human flesh, 
infected with the corruption of our first parent. Every one looked upon him 
as if he had been an angel living on earth. His advice was always 
satisfactory and healing to the various distempers of the human mind; and 
such was the universal opinion of his virtue, prudence, penetration, and 
judgment, that causes decided by him were never admitted to a second 
hearing at Rome; but in all appeals his sentence was forthwith confirmed. 
Grounded in the most sincere and perfect contempt of himself, he seemed 
insensible and dead to the flattering temptation of human applause; which 
appeared to have no other effect upon him than to make him more 
profoundly to humble himself in his own soul, and before both God and 
men. His good works he studied as much as possible to hide from the eyes 
of others. When he was notable to refrain his tears, which proceeded from 
the tenderness and vehemence of the divine love, and from the wonderful 
spirit of compunction with which he was endowed, he used to accuse 
himself of weakness and too tender and compassionate a disposition of 
mind. But these he freely indulged at his private devotions, and by them he 
purified his affections more and more from earthly things, and moved the 
divine mercy to shower down the greatest blessings on others. 

The republic was at that time shaken with violent storms, and threatened 
with great dangers.2228 A holy hermit, who had served God with great 
fervor above thirty years in the isle of Corfu, assured a Venetian nobleman, 
as if it were from a divine revelation, that the city and republic of Venice 
had been preserved by the prayers of the good bishop. The saint’s nephew, 
who has accurately written his life in an elegant and pure style, mentions 
several miracles wrought by him, and certain prophecies, of which he was 


himself witness. It appeared in many instances how perfectly the saint was 
mortified in his senses. A servant presenting him vinegar one day at table 
instead of wine and water, he drank it without saying a word. Out of love 
for holy poverty, in order to disengage his heart from the things of this 
world, he never had any books bound, but only sewed. 

St. Laurence was seventy-four years old when he wrote his last work, 
entitled, The Degrees of Perfection; he had just finished it when he was 
seized with a sharp fever. In his illness his servants prepared a bed for him; 
at which the true imitator of Christ was troubled, and said: “Are you laying 
a feather-bed for me? No: that shall not be. My Lord was stretched on a 
hard and painful tree. Do not you remember that St. Martin said, in his 
agony, that a Christian ought to die on sackcloth and ashes?” Nor could he 
be contented till he was laid on his straw. He forbade his friends to weep for 
him, and often cried out, in raptures of joy, “Behold the Spouse; let us go 
forth and meet him.” He added, with his eyes lifted up to heaven, “Good 
Jesus, behold I come.” At other times, weighing the divine judgments, he 
expressed sentiments of holy fear. One saying to him that he might go 
joyfully to his crown, he was much disturbed, and said, “The crown is for 
valiant soldiers; not for base cowards, such as I am.” So great was his 
poverty that he had no temporal goods to dispose of, and he made his 
testament only to exhort in it all men to virtue, and to order that his body 
should be buried without pomp, as a private religious man would be, in his 
convent of St. George; though this clause was set aside by the senate after 
his death. During the two days that he survived, after receiving extreme 
unction, the whole city came in turns, according to their different ranks, to 
receive his blessing. The saint would have even the beggars admitted, and 
gave to each class some short pathetic instruction. Seeing one Marcellus, a 
very pious young nobleman, who was his favorite disciple, weep most 
bitterly, he comforted him, giving him the following assurance: “I go 
before, but you will shortly follow me. Next Easter we shall again meet in 
mutual embraces.” Marcellus fell sick in the beginning of Lent, and was 
buried in Easter-week. St. Laurence, closing his eyes, calmly expired on the 
8th of January, in the year 1455, being seventy-four years old, having been 
honored with the episcopal dignity twenty-two years, and four with that of 
patriarch. During the contestation about the place of his burial, his body 
was preserved entire, without the least ill savor or sign of corruption, sixty- 


seven days, and interred, according to a decree of the senate, on the 17th of 
March. The ceremony of his beatification was performed by Clement VII. 
in 1524, and that of his canonization by Alexander VIII. In 1690. His 
festival is kept on the 5th of September, the day on which he was 
consecrated bishop. 

With St. Laurence Justinian, we must first labor strenuously in 
sanctifying our own souls before we can hope to preach to others with much 
fruit. Only He can inspire into others the perfect sentiments of Christian 
virtue, and instruct others well in the great practical truths of religion, who 
has learned them by experience, and whose heart is penetrated with them. 
The pastoral obligation is of great extent; it is not confined to those who are 
charged with the ministry of the word, and the distribution of the 
Sacraments; it regards not only pastors of souls; every king is, in some 
measure, a pastor of his whole kingdom; and every parent and master to 
those that are under their care. He will be accountable to God for the loss of 
their souls, who is not, in a qualified sense, an apostle or pastor to all that 
are under his charge. 


St. Bertin, Abbot 


This illustrious saint, an excellent model of monastic perfection, was nobly 
born in the territory of Constance in Switzerland, about the year 597. He 
learned from his infancy to love and esteem only virtue, and to contemn the 
world, and whatever did not directly tend to unite his heart more perfectly 
to God. Excited by the example of his kinsman, St. Omer, who embraced 
the monastic state in the great abbey of Luxeu, in Burgundy, he and two 
individual companions, named Mommolin and Ebertran, or Bertran, 
consecrated themselves to God in the same house. Bertin was then very 
young, but he distinguished himself in the fervent exercise of all virtues 
among five hundred religious brethren, under the direction of the holy abbot 
Walbert, who governed that monastery with great reputation after the death 
of St. Eustachius, the immediate successor of St. Columban. This abbey had 
been established by its holy founder an excellent seminary of sacred 
literature, and soon became so famous as to furnish many countries with 
learned and zealous prelates. St. Omer, St. Mommolin, and St. Bertin, did 
honor to this school by the progress which they made in their studies; for 
they all became very learned in ecclesiastical discipline, and in the holy 
scriptures.2232 Their studies were sanctified by an eminent spirit of 
mortification and prayer, and by being referred to the same end to which 
these holy men directed all their actions. St. Omer being made bishop of 
Tarvanna, the ancient metropolis of the Morini, in Artois, about the year 
637, labored with wonderful success in cultivating a vineyard which had 
long lain wild. The abbot of Luxeu, understanding how much he stood in 
need of assistants endowed with the spirit of the apostles, sent to him, about 
the year 639, St. Bertin, Saint Mommolin, and Ebertran. 

The country of the Morini had formerly received the seed of divine faith, 
but only superficially and imperfectly, and had then for almost a whole 
century been as it were an abandoned field. Incredible were the fatigues, 
persecutions and sufferings of these holy men in rooting out vice and 


idolatry, and in civilizing a people who were at that time in a great measure 
barbarians. Powerful in words and works they reaped, by the divine 
blessing, a most abundant harvest. St. Mommolin, and St. Bertin, and 
Ebertran, built their first small monastery on a hill on the banks of the river 
Aa, a league from Sithiu, being half way to Watten. This church is still a 
place of great devotion, and is still called St. Mommclin’s or the Old 
monastery. This place being very narrow, confined by the river and marshy 
grounds, soon grew too narrow for the numbers that flocked thither to take 
the religious habit. Whereupon the holy founders, mounting the river in a 
boat, came a league higher to the place where now St. Bertin’s monastery 
stands. The ground, which was a part of the estate of Sithiu, St. Omer 
bestowed on them, being larger than St. Mommolin’s-hill, and then 
encompassed with marshes. St. Mommolin was the first abbot both of the 
Old monastery and afterward of St, Peter’s (now St. Bertin’s) in Sithiu. But 
upon the death of St. Acharius, bishop of Noyon, St. Mommolin was 
chosen to fill that see about the year 659, and, taking with him Ebertran, 
appointed him abbot of St. Quintin’s. St. Bertin, who had formerly declined 
that dignity, was left abbot of Sithiu. Under the government of our saint the 
reputation of this monastery (first dedicated in honor of St. Peter, but now 
from him called St. Bertin’s) seemed to equal, if not to surpass, that of 
Luxeu.242 Rigorous abstinence and fasting was one of the first articles of 
the discipline established in this house; the subsistence of one hundred and 
fifty monks who were here assembled, consisted chiefly of roots, herbs, 
bread, and water. Their prayer was almost continual; and they were taught 
to sanctify by it all their exterior employments; the singing of the divine 
praises was never interrupted in their choir either day or night, the monks 
therein succeeding each other in different companies; the most painful labor 
never excused any from this duty, or from any part of their nocturnal 
watchings. The number of the monks increasing, St. Bertin obtained of St. 
Omer the church of our Lady, which the bishop had built on a hill at a little 
distance from the first monastery; this second abbey was called New Sithiu. 
When the bishopric was erected at St. Omer, this church, dedicated to God 
under the patronage of our Lady, was made the cathedral.234! 

St. Bertin had the comfort to see his monastery flourish with illustrious 
examples of penance and monastic regularity, rivalling those which had 


formerly edified the world in the deserts of Egypt. Many noblemen 
renounced the world to pass their life under his direction in the fervent 
exercises of holy contemplation and penance. Whatever donations were 
made to the monastery, they were only received by Bertin as the patrimony 
of the poor, to whose relief he faithfully applied the greatest part of the 
revenue of his house, very little sufficing for the abstemious maintenance of 
the monks. A certain rich lord called Heremar, having given him his estate 
of Warmhoult, on the river Peen, the saint erected in it another monastery, 
the church of which he caused to be dedicated under the patronage of St. 
Martin; and St. Winoc was appointed by him the first abbot in 695. St. 
Bertin, finding himself sinking under the weight of decrepit old age, 
resigned his dignity in the year 700, in favor of a beloved disciple, whose 
name was Rigobert, that he might have the advantage and pleasure of 
closing his life in the humble state of obedience and dependence. From that 
time he shut himself up in a little hermitage dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
near the cemetery of his monks, in which place he passed the nights and 
days in almost perpetual prayer, observing all the exercises of regular 
discipline with the fidelity and humility of the most fervent novice. Having 
always a singular devotion for St. Martin, he got Rigobert who succeeded 
him in the government of the abbey, to erect a chapel under the invocation 
of that saint in the most honorable part of the church. The modern authors 
of the life of St. Bertin say, that he died at the age of one hundred and 
twelve, on the 5th of September, 709. He was buried in the chapel of St. 
Martin which Rigobert had built by his directions, though it was not 
completely finished till after his death. His relics are exposed in a silver 
shrine, enriched with gold and precious stones. This famous monastery was 
much enriched by Walbert, count of Ponthieu, and lord of Arques, who 
taking the religious habit in this house about the year 700, bestowed on it a 
considerable part of his estate, and died abbot of another house. St. Bertin is 
named on this day in the Roman Martyrology. See in Mabillon (Act. Ben. t. 
3, p. 105), two lives of St. Bertin, the first short, the other longer, both 
written by Folcard, a monk of St. Bertin’s, who, being invited into England 
by the Conqueror, was made abbot of Thorney in Cambridgeshire. See also 
other short lives of this saint in the Bollandists, t. 41, or 2d of September, p. 
549, with their curious notes, and those of Mabillon, by which the 


chronology of Duchesne and Mireus is to be corrected. Also Martenne 
Anec. t. 3, p. 446, et Vet. Monum. t. 6, p. 614. 


St. Alto, Abbot 


This saint was a Scottish holy monk, who, travelling into Germany, was 
famous for many miracles, and founded, by the liberality of king Pepin, the 
abbey of Altmunster22“ in Bavaria, about the middle of the eighth century. 
In the midst of a barbarous nation, at that time over-run with ignorance, 
vice, and superstition, the extraordinary humility and devotion of this saint 
infused into many the perfect maxims and spirit of holy religion, and his 
single life was a sensible demonstration of the power of divine grace in 
raising vessels of weakness and corruption to the most sublime state of 
sanctity. He is honored in Germany on the 9th of February, which seems to 
have been the day of his death. But the British calendars commemorate him 
on the 5th of September. The abbey of Altmunster was repaired and given 
to Brigitin nuns in the fifteenth century. See Aventinus, Annales Biorum,1. 
1, Raderus, Bavaria Sancta, t. 1, p. 68. Chatolain, Not. Bolland, ad 9 Feb. 
Colgan gives his life on the 9th of February. Act. SS. Hil. p. 301. 


September 6" 


St. Pambo of Nitria, Abbot 


FORM PALLADIUS IN LAUSLAC. RUFIN. HIST PATR. SOZOMEN, COTELIER APOTH. 
PATR. PP. 637, 641, AND 628. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 8, P. 445. 


A. D. 385. 


St. Pambo betook himself in his youth to the great St. Antony in the desert, 
and desiring to be admitted among his disciples, begged he would give him 
some lessons for his conduct. The great patriarch of the ancient monks told 
him, he must take care always to live in a state of penance and compunction 
for his sins, must perfectly divest himself of all self-conceit, and never 
place the least confidence in himself, or in his own righteousness, must 
watch continually over himself, and study to act in everything in such a 
manner as to have no occasion afterward to repent of what he had done, and 
that he must labor to put a restraint upon his tongue and his appetite. The 
disciple set, himself earnestly to learn the practice of all these lessons. The 
mortification of gluttony was usually laid down by the fathers as one of the 
first steps towards bringing the senses and the passions into subjection: this 
consisting in something that is exterior and sensible, its practice is more 
obvious, yet of great importance towards the reduction of all the sensual 
appetites of the mind, whose revolt was begun by the intemperance and 
disobedience of our first parents. Fasting is also, by the divine appointment, 
a duty of the exterior part of our penance. What a reproach are the austere 
lives which so many saints have led to those slothful and sensual Christians 
whose God is their belly, and who walk enemies to the cross of Christ,2242 
or who have not courage at least by frequent self-denials to curb this 
appetite? No man can govern himself who is a slave to this base 
gratification of sense. St. Pambo excelled most other ancient monks in the 
austerity of his continual fasts. The government of his tongue was no less 
an object of his watchfulness than that of his appetite. A certain religious 
brother to whom he had applied for advice, began to recite to him the thirty- 
eighth psalm: I said I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my 


tongue. Which words Pambo no sooner heard, but without waiting for the 
second verse, he returned to his cell, saying, that was enough for one lesson, 
and that he would go and study to put it in practice. This he did by keeping 
almost perpetual silence, and by weighing well, when it was necessary to 
speak, every word before he gave any answer. He often took several days to 
recommend consultations to God, and to consider what answer he should 
give to those who addressed themselves to him. 

By his perpetual attention not to offend in his words, he arrived at so 
great a perfection in this particular, that he was thought to have equalled, if 
not to have excelled St. Antony himself; and his answers were seasoned 
with so much wisdom and spiritual prudence, that they were received by all 
as if they had been oracles dictated by heaven. Abbot Poemen said of our 
saint: “Three exterior practices are remarkable in abbot Pambo: his fasting 
every day till evening, his silence, and his great diligence in manual 
labor.”2244 St. Antony inculcated to all his disciples the obligation of 
assiduity in constant manual labor in a solitary life both as a part of 
penance, and a necessary means to expel sloth, and entertain the vigor of 
the mind in spiritual exercises. This lesson was confirmed to him by his 
own experience, and by a heavenly vision related in the lives of the fathers, 
as follows, “Abbot Antony, as he was sitting in the wilderness, fell into a 
grievous temptation of spiritual sadness, importunate thoughts, and interior 
darkness; and he said to God; Lord, I desire to be saved; but my thoughts 
are a hindrance to me. What shall I do in my present affliction? How shall I 
be saved?” Soon after he rose up, and going out of his cell, saw a man 
sitting and working; then rising from his work to pray; afterward sitting 
down again, and twisting his cord: after this, rising to prayer. He understood 
this to be an angel sent by God to teach him what he was to do, and he 
heard the angel say to him: “Do so and thou shalt be saved.” Hereat the 
abbot was filled with joy and confidence, and by this means he cheerfully 
persevered to the end.23“2 St. Pambo most rigorously observed this rule, and 
feared to lose one moment of his precious time. Out of love of humiliations, 
and a fear of the danger of vainglory and pride, he made it his earnest 
prayer for three years that God would not give him glory before men, but 
rather contempt. Nevertheless God glorified him in this life, but made him 
by his grace to learn more perfectly to humble himself amidst applause. The 


eminent grace which replenished his soul showed itself in his exterior, by a 
certain air of majesty, and a kind of light which shone on his countenance, 
like what we read of Moses, so that a person could not look steadfastly on 
his face. St. Antony, who admired the purity of his soul, and his mastery 
over his passions, used to say, that his tear of God had moved the divine 
Spirit to take up his resting-place in him. 

St. Pambo, after he left St. Antony, settled in the desert of Nitria on a 
mountain, where he had a monastery. But he lived some time in the 
wilderness of the Cells, where Rufinus says he went to receive his blessing 
in the year 374. St. Melania the Elder, in the visit she made to the holy 
solitaries who inhabited the deserts of Egypt, coming to St. Pambo’s 
monastery on mount Nitria, found the holy abbot sitting at his work, 
making mats. She gave him three hundred pounds weight of silver, desiring 
him to accept that part of her store for the necessities of the poor among the 
brethren. St. Pambo, without interrupting his work, or looking at her or her 
present, said to her that God would reward her charity. Then turning to his 
disciple, he bade him take the silver, and distribute it among all the brethren 
in Lybia and the isles who were most needy, but charged him to give 
nothing to those of Egypt, that country being rich and plentiful. Melania 
continued some time standing, and at length said: “Father, do you know that 
here is three hundred pounds weight of silver?” The abbot, without casting 
his eye upon the chest of silver, replied: “Daughter, he to whom you made 
this offering, very well knows how much it weighs without being told. If 
you give it to God who did not despise the widow’s two mites, and even 
preferred them to the great presents of the rich, say no more about it.” This 
Melania herself related to Palladius.224 St. Athanasius once desired St. 
Pambo to come out of the desert to Alexandria, to confound the Arians by 
giving testimony to the divinity of Jesus Christ. Our saint seeing in that city 
an actress dressed up for the stage, wept bitterly; and being asked the reason 
of his tears, said he wept for the sinful condition of that unhappy woman, 
and also for his own sloth in the divine service; because he did not take so 
much pains to please God as she did to ensnare men.2242 When abbot 
Theodore begged of St. Pambo some words of instruction: “Go,” said he, 
“and exercise mercy and charity toward all men. Mercy finds confidence 
before God.” To the priest of Nitria who asked him how the brethren ought 


to live, he said: “They must live in constant labor and the exercise of all 
virtues, watching to preserve their conscience free from stain, especially 
from giving scandal or offence to any neighbor.” St. Pambo said, a little 
before his death; “From the time that I came into this desert, and built 
myself a cell in it, I do not remember that I have ever eaten any bread but 
what I had earned by my own labor, nor that I ever spoke any word of 
which I afterward repented. Nevertheless, I go to God as one who has not 
yet begun to serve him.”2248 He died seventy years old, without any 
sickness, pain, or agony, as he was making a basket, which he bequeathed 
to Palladius, who was at that time his disciple, the holy man having nothing 
else to give him.2242 Melania took care of his burial, and having obtained 
this basket, kept it to her dying day. St. Pambo is commemorated by the 
Greeks on several days. It was an usual saying of this great director of souls 
in the rules of Christian perfection: “If you have a heart, you may be 
saved,”3390 

The extraordinary austerities and solitude of a St. Antony or a St. Pambo, 
are not suitable to persons engaged in the world; they are even inconsistent 
with their obligations; but all are capable of disengaging their affections 
from inordinate passions and attachment to creatures, and of attaining to a 
pure and holy love of God, which may be made the principle of their 
thoughts and ordinary actions, and sanctify the whole circle of their lives. of 
this all who have a heart, are, through the divine graee, capable. In whatever 
circumstances we are placed, we have opportunities of subduing our 
passions, and subjecting our senses by frequent denials; of watching over 
our hearts by self-examination, of purifying our affection by assiduous 
recollection and prayer, and of uniting our souls to God by continual 
exterior and interior acts of holy love. Thus may the gentleman, the 
husbandman, or the shop-keeper, become an eminent saint, and make even 
the employments of his state an exercise of all heroic virtues, and so many 
steps to perfection and to eternal glory. 


St. Eleutherius, Abbot 


A wonderful simplicity and spirit of compunction were the distinguishing 
virtues of this holy man. He was chosen abbot of St. Mark’s near Spoleto, 
and favored by God with the gift of miracles. A child who was possessed by 
the devil, being delivered by being educated in his monastery, the abbot 
said one day: “Since the child is among the servants of God, the devil dares 
not approach him.” These words seemed to savor of vanity, and thereupon 
the devil again entered and tormented the child. The abbot humbly 
confessed his fault, and fasted and prayed with his whole community till the 
child was again freed from the tyranny of the fiend. St. Gregory the Great 
not being able to fast on Easter-eve, on account of the extreme weakness of 
his breast, engaged this saint to go with him to the church of St. Andrew’s 
and put up his prayers to God for his health, that he might join the faithful 
in that solemn practice of penance. Eleutherius prayed with many tears, and 
the pope coming out of the church, found his breast suddenly strengthened 
so that he was enabled to perform the fast as he desired. St. Eleutherius 
raised a dead man to life. Resigning his abbacy, he died in St. Andrew’s 
monastery in Rome about the year 585. His body was afterward translated 
to Spoleto. See S. Greg. Dial.1. 3, c. 14, 21, 33,1. 4, c. 35. 


St. Bega, or Bees, V. 


She was a holy Irish virgin, who flourished about the middle of the seventh 
century, led an anachoretical life, and afterward founded a nunnery in 
Copeland near Carlisle. Her shrine was kept there after her death, and 
became famous for pilgrims.222! There is in Scotland a place called Kilbees 
from her name, according to a note of Th. Innes on the manuscript calendar 
kept in the Scotch College of Paris. See Alford, Annal. t. 2, p. 294, Monast. 
Anglic. Suysken, t. 2, Sept. p. 694, &c. 

The Irish Calendar commemorates on this day St. Macculindus, bishop of 
Lusk, who departed to our Lord in 497. See Colgan, MSS. 


September 7“ 


St. Cloud, Confessor 


From St. Gregory of Tours, Hist. Fr.1. 3, c. 11, and 18, and from the Life of 
this saint, with the remarks of Mabillon, Sec. Ben. 3, p. 136. See Abbe 
Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocése de Paris, t. 7, An 1757, Stilting, t. 3, Sept. p. 91. 


A. D. 560. 


St. Cloud, called in Latin Chlodoardus, is the first and most illustrious saint 
among the princes of the royal family of the first race in France. He was son 
of Chlodomir king of Orleans, the eldest son of St. Clotilda, and was born 
in 522. He was scarce three years old when his father was killed in 
Burgundy in 524; but his grandmother Clotilda brought up him and his two 
brothers Theobald and Gunthaire at Paris, and loved them extremely. Their 
ambitious uncles, Childebert king of Paris, and Clotaire, king of Soissons, 
divided the kingdom of Orleans betwixt them, and stabbed with their own 
hands the two elder of the nephews, Theobald and Gunthaire, the former 
being ten, the latter seven years old. Cloud, by a special providence, was 
saved from the massacre, and cut off his hair with his own hands, by that 
ceremony renouncing the world, and devoting himself to the service of God 
in a monastic state. He had many fair opportunities of recovering his 
father’s kingdom; but, young as he was, he saw by the light of grace that all 
that appears most dazzling in worldly greatness is no better than smoke, and 
that a Christian gains infinitely more by losing than by possessing it. In the 
true estimation of things, he most emphatically deserves to be styled a king 
who is master of himself, and has learned the art of ruling those passions to 
which kings are often miserably enslaved. This victory over himself the 
pious prince gained, and constantly maintained by humility, meekness, and 
patience, by austerity of life, watchfulness, assiduous prayer, and holy 
contemplation. By this means he enjoyed in a little cell a peace which was 
never interrupted by scenes of ambition or vanity, and he tasted in the 
service of God too solid a joy to think of exchanging it for the racking 


honors or bitter pleasures of a false world, or of converting the tranquillity 
and real delight which he possessed into the dangers, confusion, and 
perplexity of a court. Coarse clothing gave him more satisfaction than the 
richest purple could have done; he enjoyed in his own breast and in his cell 
all he desired to possess in this world, and he daily thanked God who had 
drawn him out of Babylon before he was infected with its corrupting and 
intoxicating Circean wine. His contempt of all earthly things increased in 
proportion as he advanced in virtue and heavenly light. 

After some time he removed from his first abode to put himself under the 
discipline of St. Severinus, a holy recluse who lived near Paris, from whose 
hands he received the monastic habit. Under this experienced master the 
fervent novice made great progress in Christian perfection; but the 
neighborhood of Paris being a trouble to him who desired nothing so much 
as to live unknown to the world, he withdrew secretly into Provence, where 
he passed several years, and wrought many miracles. Seeing he gained 
nothing by the remoteness of his solitude, after his hermitage was once 
made public by many resorting to him, he at length returned to Paris, and 
was received with the greatest joy imaginable. At the earnest request of the 
people he was ordained priest by Eusebius, bishop of Paris, in 551, and 
served that church some time in the functions of the sacred ministry. He 
afterward retired to Nogent on the Seine, now called St. Cloud, two leagues 
below Paris, where he built a monastery dependent on the church of Paris. 
In this monastery he assembled many pious men, who fled out of the world 
for fear of losing their souls in it. St. Cloud was regarded by them as their 
superior, and he animated them to all virtue both by word and example. All 
his inheritance he bestowed on churches, or distributed among the poor; the 
village of Nogent he settled on the episcopal see of Paris, as is mentioned in 
the letters patent, by which this place was erected into a duchy and peerage 
in favor of the archbishop.2222 St. Cloud was indefatigable in instructing 
and exhorting the people of the neighboring country, and piously ended his 
days at Nogent about the year 560. He is commemorated in the Roman 
Martyrology on the 7th of September, which seems to have been the day of 
his death. The monastery has been since changed into a collegiate church of 
canons, where the relics of the saint are still kept, and the place bears his 
name. 


John Picus, prince of Mirandula, who died in the year 1494, the thirty 
second of his age, a prodigy of wit and learning, and after his conversion 
from the love of applause and pleasure had lived a truly Christian 
philosopher, expressed himself on the happiness of holy retirement and 
contempt of the world as follows:2222 “Many think it a man’s greatest 
happiness in this life to enjoy dignity and power, and to live in the plenty 
and splendor of a court; but of these you know I have had a share; and I can 
assure you I could never find in my soul true satisfaction in anything but in 
retreat and contemplation. I am persuaded the Cesars, if they could speak 
from their sepulchres, would declare Picus more happy in his solitude than 
they were in the government of the world; and if the dead could return, they 
would have chosen the pangs of a second death rather than risk their 
Salvation a second time in public stations.” 


St. Regina, Called in French, St. Reine, V. M. 


After undergoing many cruel torments, she was beheaded for the faith at 
Aliza, formerly a large town called Alexia, famous for the siege which 
Cesar laid to it, now a small village in the diocess of Autun in Burgundy. 
Her martyrdom happened in the persecution of Decius, in 251, or under 
Maximian Herculeus in 286, as some Martyrologies mention. She is 
honored in many ancient Martyrologies. Her relics are kept with great 
devotion in the neighboring abbey of Flavigni, a league distant, whither 
they were translated in 864, and where they have been rendered famous by 
miracles and pilgrimages, of which a history is published by two monks of 
that abbey. See Lubin, Not. in Martyr. Rom. p. 41, Sussaye, Martyr. Gallic. 
Suysken, the Bollandist, t. 3, Sept. p. 24 ad 43. 


St. Evurtius, Bishop of Orleans, C. 


Flourished in the reign of Constantine the Great, and died about the year 
340. His name is famous in the ancient western Martyrologies, but his 
history of no authority, as Stilting complains. Three translations have been 
made of his relics. A famous abbey at Orleans bears his name. See Gallia 
Christ. Nov. t. 8, p. 1573, and Stilting. 


St. Grimonia or Germana, V. M. 


Was an Irish maiden of illustrious birth, who left her country to consecrate 
herself to God. She was martyred in defence of her chastity in the place of 
her retirement in Picardy in the diocess of Laon. On the spot a chapel was 
built which grew famous for her relics and miracles, and grew into a 
considerable town, called from its original Capelle. In the wars in the 
fifteenth century her relics were translated to the abbey of regular canons of 
Hennin Lictard, between Douay and Lens, where she is honored together 
with St. Proba her fellow martyr. See Stilting, ad 7 Sept. p. 80. 


St. Madelberte, V. 


Abbess of Maubeuge, niece to St. Aldegundis (honored on the 30th of 
January), had the happiness to be educated in her monastery with her sister 
Aldetrudis, who, upon the death of her aunt, was chosen second abbess of 
Maubeuge, and succeeded by her sister Madelberte. This last died about the 
year 705. She is honored on the 7th of September in the Belgic and other 
Martyrologies. Her relics were translated from Maubeuge to Liege by St. 
Hubert about the year 722. See Perier the Bollandist, p. 109. 


St.s Alchmund and Tilberht, CC. 


BISHOPS OF HEXHAM IN NORTHUMBERLAND 


The former was consecrated to this see in 767, and passed to eternal glory 
on the 7th of September, 780. Gilbert or Tilberht succeeded him in the 
episcopal dignity, which he held to his happy death in 789. Their eminent 
sanctity is celebrated by Simeon of Durham, Roger of Hoveden, the Annals 
of Peterborough, and all our Martyrologies. The history of the translation of 
their relics by a canon regular of the monastery of Hexham, an eye-witness, 
in the middle of the twelfth century, is published by Mabillon, Act. SS. sec. 
3, part 1, and Suysken the Bollandist, p. 117. 


St. Eunan, First Bishop of Raphoe in Ireland 


IN THE PROVINCE OF ULSTER 


The monastery founded there by St. Columb, and restored by St. Adamnar., 
being converted into an episcopal see, St. Eunan was appointed to govern it. 
He is the titular saint of the Church, and a mass for his festival on the 7th of 
September is approved by pope Clement XII. among the masses printed for 
the Irish churches, at Paris, in 1734. 


September 8" 


The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 


The birth of the Blessed Virgin Mary announced joy and the near approach 
of salvation to the lost world: therefore is this festival celebrated by the 
Church with praise and thanksgiving. It was a mystery of sanctity, and 
distinguished by singular privileges. Mary was brought forth into the world, 
not like other children of Adam, infected with the loathsome contagion of 
sin, but pure, holy, beautiful and glorious, adorned with all the most 
precious graces which became her who was chosen to be the mother of 
God. She appeared indeed in the weak state of our mortality; but in the eyes 
of heaven she already transcended the highest seraph in purity, brightness, 
and the richest ornaments of grace. I am black, but beautiful, O ye 
daughters of Jerusalem.2224 The spouse says to her much more 
emphatically than to other souls sanctified by his choices, graces: As the lily 
among thorns, so is my beloved among the daughters.2222 Thou art all fair, 
and there is not a spot in thee.22°8 Man was no sooner fallen in Paradise 
through the woman seduced by the infernal spirit, but God promised 
another woman whose seed should crush that serpent’s head. I will put 
enmities, said he to the serpent, between thee and the woman, and thy seed 
and her seed: she shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her 
heel.2222 This curse is evidently to be understood of the devil who seduced 
Eve, and with implacable malice sought the destruction of her posterity. It is 
not the real serpent that is here meant; the sense would be too low; and why 
should the serpent, which was not in fault, be so treated, and the true 
offender the devil, who had either taken the figure of the crafty serpent, or 
concealed himself in that reptile, escape all punishment? The Hebrew 
original expresses the latter part of this prophecy as follows: It (i. e. her 
seed) shall crush thy head.2228 In the birth of the Virgin Mary was the 
accomplishment of this solemn prediction begun. 

To understand the great present that in her God bestowed on the world, 
we must consider her transcendant dignity, and the singular privileges by 


which she was distinguished above all other pure creatures. Her dignity is 
expressed by the evangelist when he says, That of her was born Jesus, who 
is called the Christ.22°2 From this text alone is that article of the Catholic 
faith sufficiently evinced, that she is truly Mother of God. It is clear this is 
not to be understood as if she could be in any sense mother of the Divinity, 
the very thought whereof would imply contradiction and blasphemy, but by 
reason that she conceived and brought forth that Blessed Man who 
subsisting by the second divine person of the adorable Trinity, is 
consequently the natural, not the adoptive Son of God, which was the Semi- 
Nestorian error broached by Felix and Elipandus. In the Incarnation the 
human nature of Christ was assumed by, and hypostatically, that is, 
intimately and substantially, united to the person of God the Son, so that the 
actions done by this nature, are the actions of that Divine Person, whose 
assumed or appropriated nature this is. Hence we truly say with St. Paul, 
that we are redeemed by the blood of a God, and with the Church, that God 
was born of the Virgin Mary, suffered and died on the cross; all which he 
did in that human nature which he had wonderfully taken upon him. 
Nestorius, a man ignorant in ecclesiastical learning, but vain, 
opinionated, and presumptuous to a degree of extravagance, introduced a 
new heresy, teaching that there are in Christ two persons no less than two 
natures, the divine and human united; not intrinsically, but only morally, by 
the divinity dwelling in the humanity of Christ as in its temple. Thus the 
heresiarch destroyed the incarnation, held two Christs, the one God, and the 
other man, and denied the Blessed Virgin to be the mother of God, saying 
she was mother of the man Christ, whom he distinguished from the Christ 
who is God. The constant faith of the Catholic Church teaches, on the 
contrary, that in Christ the divine and human nature subsist both by the 
same divine person, that Christ is both truly God and truly man, and that the 
Virgin Mary is the Mother of God by having brought forth him who is God, 
though he derived from her only his assumed nature of man. The errors of 
Nestorius were condemned in the general council of Ephesus in 431, and 
from the ancient tradition of the Church, the title of the Mother of God was 
confirmed to the Virgin Mary. Socrates and St. Cyril of Alexandria, prove 
that this epithet22®2 was given her by the Church from primitive tradition; 
and it occurs in the writings of the fathers who flourished before that time, 


as in the letter of St. Dionysius of Alexandria to Paul of Samosata,22! in 
the Alexandrian manuscript of the Bible, which, according to Grabe,226 
was written before the year 390, &c. So notorious and ordinary was this 
appellation, that, as St. Cyril of Alexandria testifies, Julian the Apostate 
reproached the Christians that they never ceased calling Mary Mother of 
God:2283 and so clearly was Nestorius convicted in this point, as to be 
obliged to confess this title, though he never departed from his heretical 
tenets. 

The dignity of mother of God is the highest to which any mere creature is 
capable of being raised.22®* What closer alliance could any pure creature 
have with the Creator of all things? What name could be more noble, what 
prerogative more singular, or more wonderful? He who was born of the 
Father from all eternity, the only-begotten and consubstantial Son, Maker 
and Lord of all things, is born in time, and receives a being in his nature of 
man from Mary. “Listen and attend, O man,” cries out St. Anselm,22® “and 
be transported in an ecstasy of astonishment, contemplating this prodigy. 
The infinite God had one only-begotten co-eternal Son: yet he would not 
suffer him to remain only his own, but would also have him to be made the 
only son of Mary.” And St. Bernard says;22©° “Choose which you will most 
admire, the most beneficent condescension of the Son, or the sublime 
dignity of the Mother. On each side it is a subject of wonder and 
astonishment that a God should obey a woman, is a humility beyond 
example, and that a woman commands a God, is a preeminence without a 
rival.” The first, which is the humiliation of him who is infinite in itself can 
bear no comparison with the other; but the astonishing exaltation of Mary 
transcends what we could have imagined any creature capable of. No 
creature can be raised to what is infinite: yet the object or term of this 
dignity of Mary is infinite, and the dignity has a nearer and closer relation 
to that object than could have been imagined possible by creatures, had not 
omnipotence made it real.22®4 To this transcendent dignity all graces and 
privileges, how great and singular soever, seem in some measure due. We 
admire her sanctity, her privileged virginity, all the graces with which she 
was adorned, and the crown with which she is exalted in glory above the 
cherubims; but our astonishment ceases when we reflect that she is the 


Mother of God. In this is everything great and good that can suit a mere 
human creature, naturally comprised. 

To take a review of some other singular privileges of this glorious 
creature, we must further consider that she is both a mother and a spotless 
virgin. This is the wonderful prerogative of Mary alone; a privilege and 
honor reserved to her, which shall not be given to any other, says St. 
Bernard. The ancient prophets spoke of it as the distinguishing mark of the 
Mother of the Messiah, and the world’s Redeemer, and frequently call the 
Christ Jehovah or the true God, as Dr. Waterland demonstrates by many 
passages. This was the miraculous token of the assured deliverance of 
mankind by the long-expected Saviour, which God himself was pleased to 
give to the incredulous king Achaz, doubtful and anxious about his present 
deliverance from his temporal enemies. The Lord himself shall give you a 
sign, said Isaias: Behold, a Virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and his 
name shall be called Emmanuel.22® This must evidently be understood of 
the Messiah, to whom alone many qualities and epithets in this and the 
following chapter can agree, though a son of the prophet mentioned 
afterward was also a present type of the king’s temporal deliverance. The 
title of Virgin must here mean one who remained such when a mother; for 
this circumstance is mentioned as a stupendous miracle.22®2 Jeremy also, 
contemplating this mystery in spirit,22“2 expressed his astonishment at this 
prodigy unheard of on earth, that a woman should encompass in her womb 
aman, the great Redeemer of the world. 

The perpetual virginity of the Mother of God has been denied by several 
heretics. Ebion and Cesinthus had the insolence to advance that she had 
other children before Jesus: but this impious error is condemned by all who 
receive the holy gospels, by which it is manifest that Jesus is the first-born. 
In the fourth age Helvidius, and soon after him Jovinian, pretended she had 
other children after Christ. Jovinian, and among modern Protestants, Beza, 
Albertin, and Basnage,22! will not allow her the title of Virgin in the birth 
of Christ. Against these errors the Catholic Church has always inviolably 
maintained that she was a virgin before, in, and after his birth; whence she 
is styled ever Virgin. This article is defended in all its points by St. 
Jerom,224 St. Epiphanius,22“ and other fathers. St. Jerom shows that the 
expression of the evangelist, that Joseph knew her not till she had brought 


forth her first-born,224 no ways intimates that he knew her afterward, as no 
one will infer that because God says: I am till you grow old, he should then 
cease to be, &c. The same father proves, that first-born in the sacred 
writings means the first son, whether any other children followed or no; and 
that those who were called the brothers of our Lord according to the 
Hebrew phrase, were only cousins-german, sons of another Mary, called of 
Alpheus and of Cleopnas, sister to the Blessed Virgin. He confirms the 
belief of her perpetual virginity from the testimony of St. Ignatius, St. 
Polycarp, St. Ireneeus, St. Justin, &c. St. Epiphanius further observes, that 
no one ever named Mary without adding the title of virgin; and that had she 
had other children, Jesus would not have recommended her on the cross to 
St. John, &c. The fathers apply to her many emblems and types of the old 
law and the prophets expressive of this prerogative, calling her the Eastern 
Gate of the Sanctuary shown to Ezechiel, through which only our Lord 
passed,2222 the bush which Moses saw burning without being consumed, 
Gideon’s fleece continuing dry whilst the earth all round it was wet, &c. 
Her virginity was not only a miraculous privilege, but also a voluntary 
virtue, she having, by an early vow, consecrated her chastity to God, as the 
fathers infer from her answer to the angel.22“8 Such a privileged mother 
became the Son of God. The earth, defiled by the abominations of impurity, 
was loaded with the curses of God, who said; My spirit shall not remain in 
man for ever, because he is flesh.2222 But God choosing Mary to take 
himself flesh of, prepared her for that dignity by her spotless virginity, and 
on account of that virtue said to her: The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee.2228 It is by 
imitating her perfect purity according to our state, that we shall recommend 
ourselves to our heavenly spouse, who is the lover of chaste souls, and is 
called by St. Gregory Nazianzen, the virgin by excellence, and the first of 
virgins. In the example and patronage of Mary we have a powerful succor 
against the opposite most abominable and destroying vice. We can only be 
victorious in its most dangerous conflicts by arming ourselves with her 
sincere humility, perfect distrust in ourselves, constant spirit of prayer and 
flight of the shadow of danger, and with the mortification of our own will, 
and of our senses and flesh. 


The Virgin Mary was the most perfect model of all other virtues. St. 
Ambrose, in the beginning of his second book, On Virginity, exhorts virgins 
in particular to make her life the rule of their conduct: “Let the life and 
virginity of Mary,” says he, “be set before you as in a looking-glass, in 
which is seen the pattern of chastity and virtue. The first spur to imitation is 
the nobility of the master. What more noble than the Mother of God!—she 
was a virgin in body and mind, whose candor was incapable of deceit or 
disguise; humble in heart; grave in words; wise in her resolutions. She 
spoke seldom and little; read assiduously, and placed her confidence, not in 
inconstant riches, but in the prayers of the poor. Being always employed 
with fervor, she would have no other witness of her heart but God alone, to 
whom she referred herself, and all things she did or possessed. She injured 
no one, was beneficent to all, honored her superiors, envied not equals, 
shunned vainglory, followed reason, ardently loved virtue. Her looks were 
sweet, her discourse mild, her behavior modest. Her actions had nothing 
unbecoming, her gait nothing of levity, her voice nothing of overbearing 
assurance. Her exterior was all so well regulated that in her body was seen a 
picture of her mind, and an accomplished model of all virtues. Her charity 
knew no bounds; temperate in her diet, she prolonged her fasts several days, 
and the most ordinary meats were her choice, not to please the taste, but to 
support nature. The moments which we pass in sleep, were to her a time for 
the sweetest exercises of devotion. It was not her custom to go out of doors, 
except to the temple, and this always in the company of her relations,” &c. 
The humble and perfect virtue of Mary raised in St. Joseph the highest 
opinion of her sanctity, as appeared when he saw her with child. “This is a 
testimony of the sanctity of Mary,” says St. Jerom,22“ “that Joseph, 
knowing her chastity, and admiring what had happened, suppresses in 
silence a mystery which he did not understand.” Another ancient writer 
improves the same remark crying out:2282 “O inestimable commendation of 
Mary! Joseph rather believed her virtue than her womb, and grace rather 
than nature. He thought it more possible that Mary should have conceived 
by miracle without a man, than that she should have sinned.” Yet this 
sanctity of Mary, which was a subject of admiration to the highest heavenly 
spirits, consisted chiefly in ordinary actions, and in the purity of heart and 
the fervor with which she performed them. All her glory is from within!3284 


From her we learn that our spiritual perfection is to be sought in our own 
State, and depends very much upon the manner in which we perform our 
ordinary actions. True virtue loves to do all things in silence, and with as 
little show and noise as may be; it studies to avoid whatever would 
recommend it to the eyes of men, desiring to have no other witness but him 
who is its rewarder, and whose glory alone it seeks. A virtue which wants a 
trumpet to proclaim it, or which affects only public, singular, or 
extraordinary actions, is to be suspected of subtle pride, vanity, and self- 
love. 

To study these lessons in the life of Mary, to praise God for the graces 
which he has conferred upon her, and the blessings which through her he 
has bestowed on the world, and to recommend our necessities to so 
powerful an advocate, we celebrate festivals in her honor. This of her 
nativity has been kept in the Church with great solemnity above a thousand 
years. The Roman Order mentions the homilies and litany which were 
appointed by pope Sergius in 688 to be read upon it; and a procession is 
ordered to be made on this day from St. Adrian’s church to the Liberian 
basilic or St. Mary Major.2282 In the Sacramentary of St. Gregory the Great, 
published by Dom. Menard, particular collects or prayers are prescribed for 
the mass, procession, and matins on the nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
with a special preface for the mass.2283 A mass with particular collects for 
this festival occurs in the old Roman Sacramentary or Missal, published by 
cardinal Thomasius, which is judged by the learned to be the same that was 
used by pope Leo the Great, and some of his predecessors.22®4 This feast is 
mentioned by St. Ildefonsus, in the seventh century.228° The Greeks (as 
appears from the edict of the emperor Emmanuel Comnenus), the Copts in 
Egypt, and the other Christian Churches in the East, keep with great 
solemnity the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin.298® St. Peter 
Damian pathetically exhorts all the faithful to celebrate it with great 
devotion.2382 

We celebrate the anniversaries of the birth-days of earthly princes, who 
on those occasions dispense freely their favors and liberalities. How ought 
we to rejoice in that of the Virgin Mary, presenting to God the best homage 
of our praises and thanksgiving for the great mercies he has shown in her, 
and employing her mediation with her Son in our behalf! We shall doubtless 


experience the particular effects of her compassion and goodness on a day 
observed by the whole Church with so great devotion in her honor. Christ 
will not reject the supplications of his mother, whom he was pleased to 
obey whilst on earth. Her love, care, and tenderness for him, and the 
sorrows which she felt for his sake in the state of his mortality: those 
breasts which gave him suck, those hands which served him, must move 
him to hear her; the titles and qualities which she bears, the charity and 
graces with which she is adorned, and the crown of glory with which she is 
honored, must incline him readily to receive her recommendations and 
petitions. 


St. Adrian, M. 


This saint was an officer in the Roman army, who, having persecuted the 
Christians in the reign of Maximian Galerius, was so moved by their 
constancy and patience, that he embraced their faith, and suffered many 
torments and a glorious martyrdom for the same at Nicomedia, about the 
year 306, in the tenth or last general persecution. His relics were conveyed 
to Constantinople, thence to Rome, afterward into Flanders, where they 
were deposited in the Benedictin abbey of Decline, dedicated in honor of 
St. Peter, in the time of the first abbot Severald. Baldwin VI., earl of 
Flanders, surnamed of Mons, because he married the heiress of that county, 
bought of a rich lord, named Gerard, the village of Hendelghem, in which 
stood a famous chapel of our Lady. The count founded there in 1088, the 
town now called Geersbergen or Gerard’s-mount, on which, by a famous 
charter, he bestowed great privileges. Besides many pious donations made 
to that place, he removed thither this abbey of St. Peter, which has since 
taken the name of St. Adrian, whose relics, which it possesses, have been 
rendered famous by many miracles. Geersberg, called in French Grammont, 
stands upon the Dender in Flanders, near the borders of Brabant and 
Hainault, St. Adrian is commemorated in the Martyrologies which bear the 
name of St. Jerom, and in the Roman, on the 4th of March, and chiefly on 
the 8th of September, which was the day of the translation of his relics to 
Rome, where a very ancient church bears his name. See on the translation 
of his relics to the abbey of Geersberg, Gramay’s Antiquitates Gerardi- 
montii, p. 40. Sanderus in Flandria Illustrata, &c. Stilting, p. 231. 


St. Sidronius, M. 


He was crowned at Rome in the persecution of Aurelian; his principal 
festival is kept on the 11th of July. Baldwin IV., surnamed of Lille and the 
Pious, founded the collegiate churches of canons at Harlebeck, near 
Courtray, at Aire, and at Lille, in which last he was buried. His widow, 
Adela, after his death in 1067, went to Rome, received the religious veil 
from the hands of pope Alexander II., and, bringing back with her the relics 
of St. Sidronius, enriched with them the Benedictin nunnery of Meessene, 
two leagues from Ipres, which she had founded, and in which she died. See 
Mirei, Annales Belgici, p. 609. Adela, the foundress, is honored among the 
saints in this famous monastery, on the 8th of January. See Gramaye, p. 182. 
Lubin in Martyr. Rom. 


St.s Eusebius, Nestabulus, Zeno, and Nestor, Martyrs 


In the reign of Julian the Apostate, Eusebius, Nestabulus, and Zeno, three 
zealous Christian brothers at Gaza, were seized by the pagans in their 
houses, where they had concealed themselves: they were carried to prison, 
and inhumanly scourged. Afterward the idolators, who were assembled in 
the amphitheatre at the public shows, began loudly to demand the 
punishment of the sacrilegious criminals, as they called the confessors. By 
these cries the assembly soon became a tumult; and the people worked 
themselves into such a ferment that they ran in a fury to the prison, which 
they forced, and haling out the three brothers, began to drag them, 
sometimes on their bellies, sometimes on their backs, bruising them against 
the pavement, and striking them with clubs, stones, or anything that came in 
their way. The very women, quitting their work, ran the points of their 
spindles into them, and the cooks took the kettles from off the fire, poured 
the scalding water upon them, and pierced them with their spits. After the 
martyrs were thus mangled, and their skulls so broken that the ground was 
smeared with their brains, they were dragged out of the city to the place 
where the beasts were thrown that died of themselves. Here the people 
lighted a fire, burned the bodies, and mingled the bones that remained with 
those of camels and asses, that it might not be easy for the Christians to 
distinguish them. This cruelty only enhanced the triumph of the martyrs 
before God, who watches over the precious remains of his elect, to raise 
them again to glory. With these three brothers there was taken a young man 
named Nestor, who suffered imprisonment and scourging as they had done; 
but as the furious rioters were dragging him through the street, some 
persons took compassion on him on account of his great beauty and 
comeliness, and drew him out of the gate. He died of his wounds, within 
three days, in the house of Zeno, a cousin of the three martyrs, who himself 
was obliged to fly, and, being taken, was publicly whipped. See Theodoret, 
Hist.1. 3, c. 7, and Sozomen,1. 5, c. 9. 


St. Corbinian, Bishop of Frisingen, C. 


He was a native of France, being born at Chatre, on the road to Orleans, and 
he lived a recluse fourteen years in a cell which he built in his youth, near a 
chapel in the same place. The fame of his sanctity, which was increased by 
the reputation of several miracles, and the prudence of the advice which he 
gave in spiritual matters to those who resorted to him, rendered his name 
famous over the whole country, and he admitted several fervent persons to 
form themselves into a religious community under his discipline. The 
distraction which this gave him made him think of seeking some new 
solitude in which he might live in his former obscurity; and his devotion to 
St. Peter determined him to go to Rome, and there choose a cell near the 
church of the prince of the apostles. The pope, whose blessing he asked, 
becoming acquainted with his abilities, told him he ought not to live for 
himself alone, whilst many nations, ripe for the harvest, were perishing for 
want of strenuous laborers, and ordaining him bishop, gave him a 
commission to preach the gospel. Corbinian was affrighted at such a 
language, but being taught to obey, lest he should resist the voice of God, 
returned first to his own country, and, by his preaching, produced great fruit 
among the people. In a second journey to Rome he converted many 
idolators in Bavaria, as he passed through that country. Pope Gregory II. 
sent him back from Rome into that abandoned vineyard, commanding him 
to make it the field of his labors. Corbinian did so, and having much 
increased the number of the Christians, fixed his episcopal see at Frisingen, 
in Upper Bavaria. Though indefatigable in his apostolic functions, he was 
careful not to overlay himself with more business than he could bear, lest he 
should forget what he owed to his own soul. He always performed the 
divine office with great leisure, and reserved to himself every day set hours 
for holy meditations, in older to recruit and improve the spiritual vigor of 
his soul, and to cast up his accounts before God, gathering constantly 
resolution of more vigilance in all his actions. Grimoald, the duke of 


Bavaria, who, though a Christian, was a stranger to the principles and spirit 
of that holy religion, had incestuously taken to wife Biltrude, his brother’s 
relict. The saint boldly reproved them, but found them deaf to his 
remonstrances, and suffered many persecutions from them, especially from 
the princess, who once hired assassins to murder him. They both perished 
miserably in a short time. After their death, St. Corbinian, who had been 
obliged to conceal himself for some time, returned to Frisingen, and 
continued his labors till his happy death, which fell out in 730. His name 
occurs in the Roman Martyrology. See his life, with an account of many 
miracles wrought by him, compiled by Aribo, his third successor in the see 
of Frisingen, thirty years after the saint’s death, extant in Surius, Mabillon, 
Acta Bened. t. 3, p. 500; and The History of Frisingen, published in folio, in 
the year 1724. See also Bulteau, Hist. Monast de |’Occid. t. 2, Suysken the 
Bollandist, p. 261. 


St. Disen, Or Disibode, B. C. 


This saint was a holy Irish monk, who, having in his youth grafted learning 
upon sanctity, illustrated not only his own island, but also France and part 
of Germany. By preaching he had taught many souls to walk in the narrow 
paths of Christian perfection in his native country, when he travelled into 
France about the year 652. His zealous exhortations, enforced by the weight 
of his example, produced wonderful fruit in all places which were blessed 
with his presence. Sermons infected with vanity, studied eloquence, or a 
worldly spirit, lose their attractive force; but sincere humility and a perfect 
spirit of piety, gave to the words of our saint a secret energy which opened 
to him the hearts of those to whom he spoke, and made the pure maxims of 
the gospel to sink deep into their souls. The example of his meekness, 
patience, and charity, softened the most hardened. St. Disibode founded the 
great monastery, called from him Disenberg, at present a collegiate church 
of canons in the diocess of Mentz; and, on account of the extraordinary 
success of his apostolic labors, was himself ordained a regionary bishop 
without any fixed see. He died about the year 700. See in Surius the history 
of his life and miracles, written by St. Hildegardis, abbess of Mount St. 
Robert, or Rupert, at Bingen, in the Lower Palatinate on the Rhine, about 
the year 1170. Also Solier, p. 581. 


The Festival of the Holy Name of the Virgin Mary 


ON SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF HER NATIVITY 


This festival was appointed by pope Innocent XI., that on it the faithful may 
be called upon in a particular manner to recommend to God, through the 
intercession of the B. Virgin, the necessities of his Church, and to return 
him thanks for his gracious protection and numberless mercies. What gave 
occasion to the institution of this feast was a solemn thanksgiving for the 
relief of Vienna, when it was besieged by the Turks in 1683.2288 If we 
desire to deprecate the divine anger, justly provoked by our sins, with our 
prayers we must join the tears of sincere compunction, and a perfect 
conversion of our manners. This is the first grace we must always beg of 
God, that he would bring us to the dispositions of condign penance. Our 
supplications for the divine mercies, and our thanksgivings for benefits 
received will only thus be rendered acceptable. By no other means can we 
deserve the blessing of God, or be recommended to it by the patronage of 
his holy mother. To the invocation of Jesus it is a pious and wholesome 
practice to join our application to the Virgin Mary, that, through her 
intercession, we may more easily and more abundantly obtain the effects of 
our petitions. In this sense devout souls pronounce, with great affection and 
confidence, the holy names of Jesus and Mary. 


September 9" 


St.s Gorgonius, Dorotheus, and Companions, MM. 


FROM LACT. L. DE MORT. PERSEC. ET L. 6, INST. EUSEB. L. 8. 


A. D. 304. 


Dorotheus was first chamberlain to the emperor Dioclesian; Gorgonius and 
Peter were under chamberlains. They were the three principal eunuchs of 
the palace; had sometimes borne the weight of the most difficult affairs of 
state, and been the support both of the emperor and of his court. When the 
palace of Nicomedia was set on fire, probably by the contrivance of 
Galerius, who unjustly charged the Christians with it, Dorotheus, with 
Gorgonius, and several others under his dependence, were very cruelly 
tortured, and at length strangled. Peter having refused to sacrifice, was hung 
up naked in the air, and whipped on all parts of his body. After the 
executioners had torn his flesh in such a manner that the bones started out, 
without being able to shake his constancy, they poured salt and vinegar into 
his wounds; then had a gridiron brought, and a fire made, on which they 
broiled him as we do meat, telling him at the same time that he should 
continue in that condition if he would not obey; but he was resolute to the 
last, and died under the torture. The bodies of St. Dorotheus and his 
companions were cast into the sea by an order of Dioclesian, lest the 
Christians should worship them as gods, as Eusebius mentions: which 
mistake of the heathens could only arise from the veneration which 
Christians paid to the relics of martyrs. The martyr Gorgonius, whose name 
was famous at Rome, seems different from the former. The Liberian 
Calendar published by Bucherius mentions his tomb on the Lavican way, 
and he was honored with an office in the sacramentary of pope Gelasius. 
Sigebert in his chronicle on the year 764, Rabanus Maurus in his 
Martyrology and others, relate that St. Chrodegang obtained from Rome, of 
pope Paul, the relics of St. Gorgonius, and enriched with that treasure his 
great monastery of Gorze, situated two leagues from Metz. Among the 
poems of pope Damasus is an epitaph on St. Gorgonius.2222 


The martyrs show by example, that a true Christian is invincible in virtue 
and fortitude; for, as St. Gregory Nazianzen says, he looks upon 
misfortunes and crosses as the seeds of the most heroic virtues; therefore he 
exults in adversity. Torments do not discompose the serenity of his 
countenance; much less do they change the steadfastness of his heart. 
Nothing is able to pull him down; everything yields to the magnanimity and 
wisdom of this philosopher. If he is stripped of the goods and conveniences 
of life, he has wings to raise him even to heaven. He flies even to the bosom 
of God, who abundantly makes him amends for all, and is to him all things. 
He is in the world with a body as if he were a pure spirit. In the midst of 
passions and sufferings, he is as invincible as if he were impassible: he lets 
himself be vanquished in everything except in courage; and where he 
submits, he triumphs by humility, patience, and constancy, even in 
torments, and in death itself. Do we maintain this character even under the 
light trials we meet with? 


St. Omer, B. C. 


From his life in Mabillon, t. 2, Act Bened. p. 629, written forty or fifty 
years after his death by one who received the account of his actions from 
persons who were present at his death. See also the Bollandists. 


A. D. 670. 


St. Omer, called in Latin Audomarus, was the only son of Friulph and 
Domitilla, persons of noble extraction, and possessed of a plentiful fortune, 
in the territory of Constance, now an imperial town in Suabia near the 
Switzers. The place of his birth was called Guldendal (i. e. Golden valley), 
not far from the Lake of Constance. He was born about the close of the 
sixth century. The thoughts of his parents were wholly taken up in him, and 
his education was their chief care. Though they applied him to the study of 
human literature, their principal aim was to train him up in the most perfect 
maxims and practice of virtue and religion. The saint made the most happy 
progress, and his father (charmed with his virtue, and moved by his feeling 
discourses on the great truths of eternal salvation), upon the death of his 
wife Domitilla, sold his estate, distributed the price of his whole substance 
among the poor, and accompanied his son to the monastery of Luxeu, 
situated in the diocess of Besancon. St. Eustasius, who had succeeded St. 
Columban the founder in the government of that house, received them 
kindly, and they both made their religious profession together with great 
fervor. The humility, obedience, mildness, and devotion, accompanied with 
an admirable purity of manners, which shone forth in every action of Omer, 
distinguished him among his brethren in that house of saints. His 
proficiency in sacred literature was very remarkable, and his reputation 
spread over the whole kingdom. The city of Tarvanne or Terouenne, the 
capital of the ancient Morini in Belgic Gaul, stood in need of a zealous 
pastor; and that extensive country, which contained great part of what is 
now called Lower Picardy, Artois, and Flanders, was overrun with the 


thorns of vice and error, when king Dagobert, at the suggestion of several 
zealous persons, looked about his dominions for a person every way the 
best qualified to establish the faith and practice of the gospel in that 
important and most extensive part of the French empire. The abbey of 
Luxeu was at that time the most flourishing school of learning and piety in 
all France, and a fruitful seminary of holy prelates. In it St. Omer was 
pointed out as a person the most capable of this arduous employment, and 
proposed as such to the king by St. Acarius bishop of Noyon and Tournay. 
The choice was applauded by that prince, and also by the bishops and 
nobility of the whole kingdom. St. Omer had been happy in his retreat 
above twenty years, when he was torn by violence from the pleasure of his 
solitude. Upon receiving the message with a severe command to obey 
without demur, he cried out: “How great is the difference between the 
secure harbor in which I now enjoy a sweet calm, and that tempestuous 
ocean into which I am pushed, against my will, and destitute of 
experience!” The deputies, without listening to the objections which his 
humility formed against the choice, presented him to the bishops, by whom 
he was obliged to receive the episcopal character, toward the close of the 
year 637. 

The humility with which the saint entered upon this weighty charge drew 
down upon his missions the most abundant blessings of heaven. Assiduous 
prayer was his comfort and support under his labors, and he consecrated all 
his thoughts to the obligations of his ministry; and by his endeavors, the 
spirit of piety soon began to reign where that of the world and the devil had 
before prevailed. Much the greatest part of the inhabitants of this country 
were still slaves to superstition and the worship of idols, though several 
holy prelates had taken no small pains for their conversion. St. Fuscian and 
St. Victorious, who are honored on the 11th of December, had long before 
carried the gospel among them: also St. Quintin, who is honored on the 31st 
of October. These three saints suffered under Rictius Varus in the beginning 
of the reign of Dioclesian and Maximian Herculeus. In the following age, 
St. Victricius, bishop of Rouen, labored to convert them; but through a want 
of pastors during the incursions of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alans, 
even the few Christians that remained, were fallen into a strange corruption 
of manners. Likewise St. Remigius sent two holy priests, Antimund and 


Adelbert,2222 between the years 500 and 552, to preach to the Morini, but 
with little success. To complete the great and difficult work of their 
conversion was reserved for St. Omer. 

This holy prelate, assisted by the powerful grace of God, threw down 
their idols, demolished their temples, and instructed the deluded people in 
the saving doctrine of eternal life. It was the first part of his pastoral care to 
reestablish faith in its purity among the few Christians he found, whose 
reformation was a task no less difficult than the conversion of the idolators. 
Yet such was the success of his labors, that he left his diocess not inferior to 
those that were then most flourishing in France. Though his discourses were 
full of a divine fire which could scarce be resisted, his exemplary life 
preached still more powerfully; for it was not easy for men to reject a 
religion which they saw produce so many good works, animate men with se 
divine a temper, and such a spirit of devotion towards God, and of 
meekness, humility, and beneficence toward all men, whether friends or 
enemies. It made many lay themselves out continually in redeeming 
captives, feeding the poor, comforting the sick, reconciling enemies, and 
serving every one without any other view than that of promoting their 
eternal salvation, and the glory of God. This was the character of our holy 
bishop and his fellow-laborers who were employed under his direction. The 
chief among these were St. Mommolin, St. Bertin, and St. Ebertran, monks 
whom St. Omer invited to his assistance from Luxeu. He founded the abbey 
in Sithiu, now called St. Bertin’s, in 654, in which he applied the monks not 
only to manual labor, but many among them to sacred studies; so that this 
famous abbey became one of the greatest seminaries of sacred learning in 
France, and was possessed of a very large and curious library in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries,2224 at which time schools were established 
in all the priories dependent of this monastery. Several immediate disciples 
of St. Bertin were persons eminently learned. St. Omer also built the church 
of our Lady at Sithiu, with a small monastery adjoining, and a burial-place 
for the monks of St. Bertin’s or old Sithiu. The author of his life recounts 
many miracles performed by him. In his old age he was blind some years 
before his death; but that affliction made no abatement in his pastoral 
concern for his flock. When St. Aubert, bishop of Arras and Cambray, 
translated the relics of St. Vedast from the cathedral to the monastery which 


he had built in his honor, St. Omer and St. Lambert, bishop of Tongres, 
assisted at that ceremony in 667, and the former is related to have recovered 
his sight for a short time on that occasion. The most probable opinion is that 
St. Omer died in the year 670, on the 9th of September, the day on which 
his feast is celebrated. His body was buried by St. Bertin at our Lady’s 
church, which is now the cathedral.3292 


St. Kiaran, Abbot in Ireland2223 


He was converted by hearing a passage of the gospel read at church. He put 
himself under the discipline of St. Finian, who, admiring his great 
proficiency and fervor, foretold that half the monasteries of Ireland would 
receive a rule from him.2224 St. Kiaran afterward founded a numerous 
monastery in the isle of Inis-Aingean, which was bestowed on him by king 
Dermitius. Committing the government of this house to another, he built, by 
the liberality of the same king, another great monastery and school in West 
Meath, called Cluain-Macnois,2222 on the river Shannon, which soon 
became a bishop’s see, Allemagne in his inaccurate Monasticon Hib. thinks 
in the life-time of our saint; but Cummian, in his letter to the abbot 
Segienus in the seventh century, does not give him the title of bishop.22% 
The monastic rule, or as it is called in the Annals of Ulster, the Law of 
Kiaran, was very austere.2224 This saint died on the 9th of September in 
549, and was honored as chief patron of Connaught in the same manner as 
St. Brigit was of Leinster. See his Acts quoted by Usher, Antiq. p. 471, 
Suysken the Bollandist, t. 3, Sept. p. 370 to 383. Sir James Ware, &c. 


St. Osmanna, Virgin 


She was descended from an illustrious family in Ireland, and retired to 
France to live in a state of virginity. She fixed her residence in Lesser 
Brittany, served God there in a solitude with great fervor, and died near St. 
Brieuc, about the seventh age. For several centuries her relics were kept in a 
shrine in a chapel dedicated to God under her patronage in the abbatial 
church of St. Deny’s near Paris; but part of them was dispersed by the 
Calvinists in 1567. She is mentioned in several Martyrologies under this 
day. See her two lives, one by Capgrave, the other shorter and more exact, 
published by Suysken. Act. SS. tom. 3, Sept. 419. 


St. Bettelin, Hermit. C. 


Ingulphus, in his history of Croyland, mentions four disciples of St. Guthlau 
who led penitential lives in separate cells not far from that of their director; 
viz. Cissa a young nobleman lately converted to the faith; 2. Bettelin who 
served St. Guthlac, and was of all others most dear to him; 3. Egbert; 4. 
Tatwin. After the death of St. Guthlac they continued the same anchoretical 
life in their cells with the leave of abbot Kenulph, and died happily in the 
same manner of life. Their bodies were burnt with those of the monks and 
the church in the ninth century, by the Danes, incensed at finding no 
treasure in the monastery. 

St. Bettelin or Beccelin, patron of the town of Stafford, in which his relics 
were kept with great veneration, is related by Capgrave to have lived a 
hermit in the practice of the most austere penance, and of continual prayer, 
in the forest near Stafford. But the legend given us by Capgrave, which is 
also found in MS. before his time, is of no authority; it is not impossible but 
part of the relics of the disciple of St. Guthlac might have been conveyed to 
Stafford before the plunder and burning of Croyland by the Danes. See 
Capgrave, Wilson in the first edition of his English Martyrology on the 12th 
of August, and in the second on the 29th of September, Molanus, and others 
on the 9th of September. Suysken the Bollandist on this day, p. 446. 


September 10" 


St. Nicholas of Tolentino, C. 


His life was written by several hands, principally by three pious and learned 
men of his Order, very soon after his death; viz. Peter de Monte Rubiano in 
the Marca of Ancona; 2dly, by Henry of Urimarla; 3dly by Jordan de 
Saxonia. See also Nevius, in his Eremus Augustiniana, p. 166; Brulius 
Historie Peruane ordinis Eremitarum St. Augustini,1.15; and Suysken, Act. 
SS. t. 3, Sept. p. 636. 


A. D. 1306. 


This saint received his surname from the town which was his fixed 
residence for the most considerable part of his life, and in which he died. 
He was a native of St. Angelo, a town near Fermo, in the Marca of Ancona, 
and was born about the year 1245. His parents were of mean condition in 
the world, but rich in virtue, and he was reputed the fruit of their prayers, 
and a devout pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Nicholas of Bari, in which his 
mother especially, who was then stricken in years, had earnestly begged of 
God a son who should faithfully serve him. At his baptism he received the 
name of his patron, and appeared by his towardly dispositions from his 
infancy to be gifted with an extraordinary share of divine grace. In his 
childhood he spent whole hours together at his prayers with wonderful 
application of his mind to God, and he heard the divine word with the 
utmost eagerness, and with a modesty which charmed all who saw him. He 
had a tender love for the poor, and used to conduct home those that he met, 
in order to divide with them whatever he had for his own subsistence. From 
his infancy he made it a cardinal maxim to renounce all superfluities, 
practised great mortifications, and from his tender age contracted a habit of 
fasting three days a week, namely, on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
to which, when he was grown up, he added Mondays, allowing himself on 
these days only one refection, and that of bread and water. From his very 
infancy he seemed exempt from the weaknesses and passions to which 


children are generally liable; his greatest pleasure was in reading good 
books, in his devotions, and in pious conversation, and his heart was always 
in the church. His parents neglected nothing that was in their power to 
improve his genius and happy dispositions. In his studies, as his parts were 
quick, his apprehensions lively, and his memory and judgment strong, so 
his progress was rapid. 

He was yet a young student, when, for his extraordinary merit, he was 
preferred to a canonry in our Saviour’s church. This situation was extremely 
agreeable to his inclination, as by it he was always employed in the divine 
service. But he aspired to a state which would allow him to consecrate his 
whole time and thoughts directly to God, without interruptions or 
avocations. Whilst he was in this disposition, a sermon preached by an 
Austin friar or hermit, on the vanity of the world, determined him to take a 
resolution absolutely to quit the world, and to embrace the Order of that 
holy preacher. This he executed without loss of time, entering himself a 
religious man in the convent of that Order of Tolentino, a small town in the 
ecclesiastical state. He went through his novitiate under the direction of the 
preacher himself, and made his profession before he had completed the 
eighteenth year of his age. His humility made him look on all his brethren 
as SO many superiors, and he studied in all things as much as possible to do 
the will of every one, that he might the more perfectly learn to deny his 
own, and the love of humiliations gave him particular affection for the 
meanest and most mortifying employments in the house, and he embraced 
whatever was most painful and abject with the greatest pleasure. Such was 
the unalterable sweetness of his temper, and the equality of his mind, that he 
never betrayed the least impatience or irregularity of humor: a mark of the 
constant tranquillity of his soul, and the perfect victory which he had gained 
over himself. His extraordinary fasts and austerities showed that he looked 
on his body as a constant enemy to his soul. The disciplines and iron girdles 
with which he afflicted it, are shown to this day in his convent. His ordinary 
food was only coarse bread with pulse or herbs; his bed was the bare floor, 
with a stone for his pillow. In obedience to his general, he once in time of 
sickness took a mouthful of flesh-meat; but immediately begged with tears, 
that since he had satisfied his precept, he might be allowed net to eat any 
more; to which the general assented. 


He was sent successively to several convents of his Order at Recanati, 
Macerata, and others; in that of Cingole he was ordained priest by the 
bishop of Osimo. From which time, if he seemed an angel in his other 
actions, he appeared like a seraph at the altar; so wonderfully did the divine 
fire which burned in his breast manifest itself in his countenance, and sweet 
tears flowed in streams from his eyes. Devout persons strove every day to 
assist at his mass as at a sacrifice offered by the hands of a saint. In the 
secret communications which passed between his pure soul and God in 
contemplation, especially after he had been employed at the altar or in the 
confessional, he seemed already to enjoy a kind of anticipation of the 
delights of heaven. The last thirty years of his life he resided at Tolentino, 
and his zeal for the salvation of souls produced there wonderful fruit. He 
preached almost every day, and his sermons were always signalized by 
remarkable conversions. His exhortations, whether in the confessional or in 
giving catechism, were always such as reached to the heart, and left lasting 
salutary impressions on those that heard him. What time could be spared 
from those charitable functions, he spent in prayer and contemplation. He 
was favored with visions, and wrought several miraculous cures. For the 
exercise of his virtue he was long afflicted with divers painful distempers. 
His holy death happened on the 10th of September in 1306, and he was 
canonized by Eugenius IV. in 1446. His body was buried in the church of 
his convent at Tolentmo, in a chapel in which he used to say mass, and his 
tomb there is held in veneration. 

The saints, how much soever they had subdued their passions, and 
strengthened themselves in habits of all virtues, always watched with 
extraordinary vigilance over all their words and actions, and every motion 
of their hearts, knowing this life to be a state of perpetual warfare and 
danger. To prevent all attacks from the enemy, it is the duty of a Christian to 
be always provided, and in time of peace to expect his return; this 
disposition will contribute to keep him at a distance; and a neglect of it will 
certainly invite him to take advantage of our supine sloth, and, by subtle 
stratagems, or by open force, easily to overthrow us at unawares. By 
frequent self-examination, the practice of self-denial, the dispositions of 
humble fear and compunction, and by watchfulness against all occasions of 
danger, we must continually be armed, and ready to repulse him: if we leave 


the avenues of our soul open or unguarded, and trust him within our gates, 
he enters smoothly, but, like a cancer, brings death. 


St. Pulcehria, V. Empress 


From Sozomen,l. 9, Theodorus Lector, the Paschal Chronicle of 
Alexandria, &c. See amongst the moderns Tillemont, t. 15, and especially 
Orsl. Stilting the Bollandist, t. 3, Sept. p. 504. Pinius the Bollandist, ib. t. 5, 
p. 778, in an Appendix, and Benedict XIV.’s Bull to grant an office in her 
honor to several Congregations of Regular Canons, to the Jesuits, &c. an. 
L752: 


A. D. 453. 


In this incomparable princess virtue shone forth on the imperial throne in 
the brightest lustre, and showed itself equally happy in itself, and equally 
invincible in the trials of adversity and those (which are usually more 
dangerous) of flattering prosperity. The empress Pulcheria was 
granddaughter to Theodosius the Great, and daughter to Arcadius, emperor 
of the East, and his wife Eudoxia. She was born in 399, and had three 
sisters; Flaccilla, who was the eldest, but died soon, and Arcadia and 
Marina who were younger than Pulcheria. Arcadius was a weak prince, 
always governed by his wife and his eunuchs; he reigned thirteen years and 
three months from the death of his father Theodosius, and died on the 1st of 
May, in the year 408, having lived thirty-one years and some months. He 
left a son eight years old, and appointed for his minister and tutor 
Anthemius, one of the wisest men in the empire, who had been a constant 
friend to St. Aphraates and St. Chrysostom. St. Pulcheria was only five 
years old when she lost her mother, and nine when she lost her father; but 
for her prudence and piety she was, from her infancy, the miracle of the 
world. On the 14th of July in 414, though only fifteen years of age, she was 
declared, in the name of her young brother, Augusta and partner with him in 
the imperial dignity, and charged with the care of his instruction, though but 
two years older than him. Her wisdom, capacity and sedateness, in which 
she far exceeded any of her age, supplied her want of experience. To 


cultivate her brother’s mind, and give him an education suitable to his rank, 
she placed about him the most learned and virtuous masters, and made it 
her first concern to instil into him sentiments of religion and piety, being 
sensible that all other qualifications are useless and often dangerous when 
not guided by these principles. She taught him to pray with great devotion, 
to love the places of divine worship, and to have a great zeal for the 
Catholic Church and its holy doctrine. Whatever was valuable in that 
prince, was, under God, owing to Pulcheria, and if she did not make him 
greater, all agree that nothing was wanting on her side. She also took care of 
the education of her two surviving sisters, who, to the end of their lives, 
endeavored to tread in her steps. 

Out of a motive of perfect virtue (not out of views of prudent policy lest 
suitors for marriage should embroil the state) at fifteen years of age she 
made a public vow of virginity, and induced her sisters to do the same. They 
had a share in all her employments except those that regarded the state; they 
ate together, were united in all acts of devotion and charity, and what time 
was not devoted to exercises of piety, and to useful studies, they employed 
in working tapestry or embroidery. Pulcheria only absented herself when 
she was obliged to attend upon business of the state, finding a solitude in 
the palace itself. The penitential austerities which she practised, were such 
as seemed rather to suit a recluse than one who lived in a court. Men were 
denied entrance in hers and her sisters’ apartments for avoiding the least 
suspicion or shadow of danger; and she never saw or spoke to any man but 
in public places. The imperial palace, under her direction, was as regular as 
a monastery. Upon all emergencies, in imitation of Moses, she consulted 
heaven by devout prayer; then listened to the advice of able counsellors 
before she took any resolution in matters of weight. The imperial council 
was, through her discernment, composed of the wisest, most virtuous, and 
most experienced persons in the empire; yet, in deliberations, all of them 
readily acknowledged the superiority of her judgment and penetration. Her 
resolutions were the result of the most mature consideration, and she took 
care herself that all orders should be executed with incredible expedition, 
though always in the name of her brother, to whom she gave the honor and 
reputation of all she did. She was herself well skilled in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, in history and other useful branches of literature; and was, as every 
one must be who is endowed with greatness of soul, and a just idea of the 


dignity of the human mind, the declared patroness of the sciences, and of 
both the useful and polite arts. Far from making religion subservient to 
policy, all her views and projects were regulated by that virtue; and by this 
the happiness of her government was complete. She prevented by her 
prudence all revolts which ambition, jealousy, or envy might stir up to 
disturb the tranquillity of the Church or State; she cemented a firm peace 
with all neighboring powers, and abolished the wretched remains of idolatry 
in several parts. Never did virtue reign in the Oriental empire with greater 
lustre, never was the state more happy or more flourishing, nor was its 
name ever more respected even among the barbarians, than whilst the reins 
of the government were in the hands of Pulcheria. 

Theodosius was twenty years old when it was thought proper for him to 
marry, and, by the advice of Pulcheria, he pitched upon Athenais, the 
daughter of an Athenian philosopher, who had given her an excellent 
education but had disinherited her. She came to court to procure his will to 
be made void on that account, and, by her beauty, genius, and uncommon 
accomplishments, raised the admiration of every one, insomuch that the 
emperor judged her most worthy to be made his consort. She was first 
baptized, for she had been brought up an idolater. Her name Athenais being 
derived from Athena or Minerva, she changed it into that of Eudocia, and 
Theodosius was married to her on the 7th of June, 421. Two years after. in 
423, he declared her Augusta. This marriage made no alteration in the state, 
the chief administration being still entrusted to Pulcheria, till the eunuch 
Chrysaphius, a great favorite with the emperor, prepossessed Eudocia 
against her, who had been long mortified at the great sway her sister had in 
the government. In 431 Nestorius was condemned in the council of 
Ephesus. Chrysaphius and Eudocia were indefatigable in their intrigues and 
practices to ruin Pulcheria; and the emperor (whose misfortune was supine 
indolence, and weakness of understanding), after having been long deaf to 
their insinuations, at length was so far worked upon as to give heartily into 
all that they said against her. Upon their suggestion he sent an order to St. 
Flavian, bishop of Constantinople, to make her a deaconess of his church. 
The good prelate waited on the emperor, and urged cogent reasons against 
the proposal. Finding the prince resolutely bent on the thing, he went home, 
promising to return to court at an appointed time; but he first sent a private 
message to Pulcheria, desiring her to take care to be out of the way. The 


princess understood by this hint the contrivance of her enemies, and retired 
to a country seat in the plains of Hebdomon, with a resolution of spending 
the remainder of her days in silence and holy retirement. This happened in 
the year 447. The consequences of this removal were most unhappy both to 
the emperor and to the State and Church; for the eunuch and empress, out of 
revenge, persecutes St. Flavian, patronized Eutyches, the heresiarch, whom 
he had condemned, and supported Dioscorus and other Eutychians in the 
most outrageous acts of fury and violence in the Latrocinale of Ephesus in 
449. Theodosius himself was prevailed upon blindly to publish an edict, 
declaring an approbation of all these proceedings, and of the second council 
of Ephesus, as he styled the violent assembly of Dioscorus and the other 
furious heretics, usually called the Latrocinale or assembly of robbers. 
Pulcheria looked upon her retreat as a favor of heaven, and in it she 
consecrated all her time to God in prayer, contemplation, and the exercise 
of good works. She made no complaints of her brother’s ingratitude, of the 
empress who owed everything to her, or of their unjust ministers. Her desire 
was both to forget the world and to be forgotten by it, esteeming herself 
most happy in having no other business on her hands than that of 
conversing with God, and meditating on divine truths. Nothing could have 
drawn her from the pleasure she enjoyed in this sweet solitude but the 
dangers which threatened the Church and State, and compassion for her 
brother, whose credulity was so basely abused. Seeing at length impiety and 
malice carried to the highest pitch, and pressed by the letters of the holy 
pope St. Leo, she boldly went to court, and having procured admittance, 
spoke in such a manner to the emperor, that, upon the spot, he opened his 
eyes, saw the brink of the precipice to which he had been pushed by 
designing persons, disgraced Chrysaphius, banished him into an island, and 
caused him there to be put to death. The emperor was thus happily 
disabused of his errors a little before his death, which happened on the 29th 
of July, in the year 450, the forty-ninth of his age, and forty-first of his 
reign. His widow Eudocia retired into Palestine, where she ended her days. 
St. Pulcheria, by the death of her brother, remained mistress of the 
Eastern empire. To strengthen her authority she chose a partner in the 
throne, who was an excellent general, a wise statesman, very zealous for the 
Catholic faith, exceeding virtuous, and particularly charitable to the poor. 
His name was Marcian; he was a native of Illyricum, and a widower. By a 


former marriage be had a daughter named Euphemia, who married 
Anthemius, afterward emperor of the West. Pulcheria, judging it might be 
of great advantage to the State, and enhance Marcian’s credit and authority, 
proposed to marry him, on condition that she should be at full liberty to 
preserve her vow of virginity. Marcian readily embraced the proposal; and 
these two great souls governed together like two friends who had in all 
things the same views and sentiments, which all centred in the advancement 
of religion, piety, and the public weal. They received favorably, and with 
great joy, four legates sent by St. Leo the Great to Constantinople, and their 
zeal for the Catholic faith deserved the highest commendations of that pope, 
and of the general council of Chalcedon, which, under their protection, 
condemned the Eutychian heresy in 451. They did their utmost to have the 
decrees of this synod executed over all the East, but met with great 
difficulties in Egypt and Palestine, from the obstinacy of the Eutychians in 
those parts. St. Pulcheria wrote herself two letters, one to certain monks, 
another to an abbess of nuns, in Palestine, to convince them that the council 
of Chalcedon did not revive Nestorianism, but condemned that error 
together with the opposite heresy of Eutyches.22%8 

This great empress built many churches, and among these, three in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin, namely, that of Blaguerna, that of Chalcopratum, and 
that of Hodegus.2222 In this last she placed a famous picture of the Blessed 
Virgin, which the empress Eudocia had sent her from Jerusalem, as the 
work of St. Luke the Evangelist.2422 Historians assure us that volumes 
would be required to sum up all the churches, monasteries, and especially 
the hospitals which St. Pulcheria founded and richly endowed. After 
despatching public affairs, her whole employment was to pray, read good 
books, and visit and serve the poor with her own hands. Sozomen relates, 
that she was admonished by several visions to procure a solemn translation 
to be made of a considerable part of the relics of the forty martyrs, which 
she enclosed in a rich shrine. That historian, who was an eye-witness to this 
ceremony, makes mention of the extraordinary devotion with which the 
people applied cloths and handkerchiefs to those relics.242! This good 
empress having been all her life the protectress of the Church, and the 
tender mother of the poor, she at her death gave to these latter, by her will, 
all her goods or private estates, which were very considerable in different 


parts of the empire. If we consider her great actions and heroic virtues, we 
shall be persuaded that the great commendations which St. Proclus in his 
panegyric on her, St. Leo, and the general council of Chalcedon bestowed 
on this empress, were so far from being compliments or strains of 
eloquence, as to fall far short of her extraordinary merit, which no words 
can sufficiently celebrate. A little before her death she had finished the 
court of the church of St. Laurence, in her own palace, which was of most 
excellent workmanship. She passed from a temporal to an eternal crown in 
453, on the 10th of September, being sixty-eight years and some months 
old. Marcian punctually executed her will in favor of the poor, and being 
enriched with the treasure of his devotion, almost boundless charities and 
good works, followed her to immortal bliss on the 26th of January, 457, 
aged threescore and five years, having reigned six and a half. His memory 
is blessed for his virtues, and for the great services he did religion. Leo, a 
native of Thrace, was chosen his successor in the empire. Both Latins and 
Greeks celebrate the feast of St. Pulcheria as of a holy virgin. The learned 
pope Benedict XIV. expresses a singular veneration for her memory. 


St.s Nemesianus, felix, lucius, Another Felix, Litteus, Polianus, 
Victor, Jader, and Dativus, Bishops; with Many Priests, Deacons, 
and Other Companions, Part Martyrs, Part Confessors, in Numidia 


In the first year of the eighth general persecution, raised by Valerian, St. 
Cyprian was banished by the proconsul of Carthage to Curubis. At the same 
time the president of Numidia2“°* proceeded with more severity against the 
Christians, tortured many, and afterward put several to barbarous deaths, 
and sent others to work in the mines, or rather in quarries of marble; for 
Pliny tells us there were no other in Numidia. Out of this holy company 
some were frequently culled to be tormented afresh, or inhumanly 
butchered, whilst others continued their lingering martyrdom in hunger, 
nakedness, and filth, exhausted with hard labor, and tormented with daily 
stripes, and perpetual reproaches and insults. St. Cyprian wrote from the 
place of his banishment to comfort and encourage these gallant sufferers for 
their faith.2422 He tells them, that hearing of their glorious conflicts he 
earnestly desired to wait upon them in person, and hasten to their embraces; 
but was not able, being himself in banishment, and confined to the limits of 
the place appointed for him. He adds: “Yet in heart and spirit I am with you, 
and my letter must perform the office of my tongue, in expressing to you 
the joy of my soul for the glory of your virtues, and the share I reckon 
myself to have in it, though not by a participation of your sufferings, yet, by 
the communion of charity. It is impossible for me to be silent when I hear 
such glorious things of my nearest and dearest friends, whom the favorable 
providence of God hath vouchsafed to honor with such extraordinary 
graces; some of your happy company having already attained the crown of 
martyrdom, whilst others stay yet behind in bonds, or in the mines, and by 
the delay of their consummation, encourage our brethren to follow their 
example, and to aspire after like honors with them. Their slow and lingering 
torments enhance their crowns, and each day of their continuance in a state 
of suffering will entitle them to a distinct reward. That our Lord should 


prefer you to the highest honors, I cannot wonder, since you have all along 
proceeded in one regular and uniform course of faith and obedience; and 
the Church hath ever found you peaceable and orderly members, diligent 
and faithful in the charge committed to you; careful always of the poor; 
vigorous and constant in defence of the truth; firm and strict in your 
observance of her discipline” (viz., never giving in to the faction of those 
who encouraged unreasonable relaxations); “and, to crown your other 
virtues you now, by your example, lead on the rest of your brethren to 
martyrdom.—As to the entrance you made upon your gallant confession by 
being beaten with clubs, Christians should not shrink at a club, who have all 
their hopes founded in the wood of the cross, by which they were redeemed 
unto life eternal. A servant of Christ discerns in wood a figure of his 
salvation, and embraces in it the instrument by which he is preferred to the 
martyr’s glory. They have manacled your feet with fetters marked with 
infamy; but they cannot reach your souls; and that iron sits rather as an 
Ornament upon persons devoted to God. Happy are the feet so bound, which 
are moving forward in their blessed journey to paradise. You have nothing 
but the ground to receive your weary limbs after the labors of the day; but 
surely you will not account it a punishment to lie on the ground with your 
master Christ. Your bodies are loathsome and nasty for want of bathing;2404 
but your spirits are cleansed in the inner man, proportionably as the flesh of 
the outer suffers through dirt and filth. Your bread is poor and scanty; but 
man doth not live by bread alone, but by the word of God. You are in want 
of clothing to keep out the cold; but he who hath put on Christ is abundantly 
clothed and adorned. The hair of your head, when half of it is shaved, hath a 
dismal and ignominious aspect;3422 but nothing can misbecome a head, 
renowned for its adherence to Christ. How will all these deformities, which 
make such a shocking appearance in the eye of the Gentile world, be 
recompensed in eternal glory with honors pro portionable to your disgrace! 
Neither can your religion suffer, even from that hard circumstance, that the 
priests among you have not the liberty, nor the opportunity to offer, and 
celebrate the divine sacrifice;3“©® but you present yourselves victims to God 
with the sacrifice of a contrite and humbled heart, which he will not 
despise, and which you cease not to offer day and night.” 


The holy archbishop goes on pathetically encouraging the confessors to 
take the cup of salvation with readiness and alacrity, and to receive with 
courage and constancy that death which is precious in the sight of God, who 
graciously looks down upon their conflict, approves and assists their ardor, 
and crowns them when victorious, recompensing the virtues which himself 
hath wrought in them. That great saint puts them in mind that their crowns 
would be multiplied by all those whom their courage should excite to 
virtue. “Accordingly,” says he, “a great number of our lay-brethren have 
followed your example, have confessed our Lord, and stand thence entitled 
to a crown with you; as being united to you in the bonds of an invincible 
charity, and not suffering themselves to be divided from their bishops, 
either in the mines, or in the prison. Nor are you without the company of 
tender virgins, who move forwards to their crown with the double title of 
virgins and martyrs. Even the courage of children hath approved itself 
beyond their age, and the glory of their confession hath surpassed their 
years; so that your blessed troop of martyrs hath each age and sex to adorn 
it. How strong, my beloved brethren, is even now the sense of your victory! 
How joyful must it be to you to consider that each of you stand in readiness 
to receive the promised recompense at the hands of God: that you are secure 
of the issues of the last judgment: that Christ affordeth you his gracious 
presence, and rejoiceth to see the fortitude and patience of his servants who 
follow his steps to their joy and crown. You live in daily expectation of 
being dismissed to your proper home, to your heavenly habitation,” &c. 
The confessors thanked Saint Cyprian for his letter, which, they say, had 
alleviated their stripes and hardships, and rendered them insensible of those 
noisome exhalations with which the place of their confinement abounded. 
They tell him, that by gloriously confessing his faith in the proconsul’s 
court, and going before them into banishment, he had sounded the charge to 
them, and animated all the soldiers of God to the conflict. They conclude 
begging his prayers, and say: “Let us assist one another by our prayers, that 
God and Christ, and the whole choir of angels may lend us their favorable 
succor when we shall most want it.”2424 This glorious company of saints is 
commemorated on this day in the Roman Martyrology. 


St. Finian, Called Winin By the Welsh, B. C. 


He was born in Ireland about the beginning of the sixth century, travelled 
abroad for his spiritual improvement, and returning home, founded the 
monastery of Maghbile. He was at length chosen bishop, and since his 
happy death, is honored as chief patron of Ulster in Ireland. See Colgan, 
Usher, and Britannia Sancta. 


St. Salvius, Bishop of Albi In Languedoc 


He was the seventh bishop of Albi, which see had been founded by St. 
Clarus, who is said to have suffered martyrdom in the third age, and who is 
honored the ist of July. Before this he had been employed in the first 
offices of magistracy in the province; but his love for retirement, and the 
desire of being wholly freed from the distractions which impede a constant 
union with God, induced him to embrace the monastic state, in which he 
exhibited an example of piety to his brethren, who afterward chose him for 
their abbot. He chiefly confined himself to a cell at a distance from the rest. 
Here, being seized by a violent fever, he grew so ill, that he lay for dead in 
the opinion of all about him. Indeed the saint himself was always persuaded 
that he really died, and was restored to life by a miracle; be that as it will, 
he was soon after taken from his retreat, and placed in the see of Albi. He 
lived as austere as ever, and constantly refused the presents that were made 
him; but, if anything were forced upon him, he on the spot distributed the 
whole among the poor. The patrician Mommolus having taken a great 
number of prisoners at Albi, the saint followed, and redeemed them all. 
Salvius flourished in the reigns of Gontran, Childebert, and Chilperic: he 
withdrew the last of these princes from an error he had fallen into 
concerning the Trinity. In the eighteenth year of his episcopacy, an epidemic 
disorder made great havoc among his flock: at this season of peril, it was in 
vain his friends advised him to be careful of his health; animated with a 
zeal, unwearied as it was undaunted, he flew everywhere he thought his 
presence necessary. He visited the sick, comforted them, and exhorted them 
to prepare for eternity by the practice of such good works as their condition 
admitted. Perceiving that his last hour was near, he ordered his coffin to be 
made, changed his clothes, and prepared himself with a most edifying 
fervor, to appear before God. He did not long survive the synod of Brennac, 
at which he assisted in 580.2488 See the Roman Martyrology, St. Greg. of 
Tours, and the Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 1, p. 5. 


September 11" 


St.s Protus and Hyacinthus, Martyrs 


The saints whose victory the Church commemorates on this day are 
honored among the most illustrious martyrs that ennobled Rome with their 
blood, when the emperors of the world attempted, with the whole weight of 
their power, to crush the little flock of Christ. Their epitaph, among the 
works of pope Damasus, calls them brothers, and informs us, that 
Hyacinthus sustained the first conflict, but that Protus obtained his crown 
before him. They are said, in the Acts of St. Eugenia, to have been eunuchs 
and retainers to that virtuous lady and martyr, who is honored on the 25th of 
December. Their martyrdom, and that of Eugenia, is placed in these acts 
under Valerian, in 257, but the Liberian Calendar assures us, that St. Basilla, 
who seems to have been a companion of St. Eugenia, received her crown on 
the 22d of September, in the persecution of Dioclesian, in 304, and was 
buried on the Salarian Way. St. Avitus of Vienne, about the year 500, 
Fortunatus, and others, make mention of St. Eugenia among the most 
celebrated virgins and martyrs.2422 The ancient calendar, drawn up in the 
pontificate of Liberius, mentions the festival of SS. Protus and Hyacinthus 
on the 11th of September, as celebrated at their tomb on the old Salarian 
Way, in the cemetery of Basilla, who lay buried at some distance. Her name 
ought rather to be written Bassilla, as it is in the Liberian Calendar; for it is 
derived from Bassus. This cemetery was afterward comprised under that of 
St. Priscilla, who was buried not far off on the new Salarian Way.2“!2 Saints 
Protus and Hyacinthus are honored in the sacramentary of St. Gregory, in 
the ancient Martyrology, published by F. Fronto, and in those of Bede, 
Usuard, Vandelbert, &c. Pope Damasus, in 366, removed the earth which 
hid the tomb of these two martyrs from the view of the faithful; and, during 
his pontificate, a priest named Theodorus built over it a church, as appears 
from an ancient epitaph published by Baronius. Anastasius relates, that 
pope Symmachus afterward adorned it with plates and vessels of silver. 
Pope Clement VIII., in 1592, caused the sacred remains of SS. Protus and 


Hyacinthus to be removed from this church into the city, and to be 
deposited in the church of St. John Baptist, belonging to the Florentines; of 
which translation an account is given us by Sarazanius, an eye-witness, in 
his notes on the poems of pope Damasus. A considerable part of their relics 
was given to the Benedictin abbey at Mulinheim, now called Saligunstat (i. 
e. seat of the blessed), in the diocess of Mentz, in 829, as Eginhard and 
others relate; part to the church of St. Vincent at Metz, about the year 972, 
&c. See Perier the Bollandist, t. 2, Sept. p. 758. Pope Damasus’s poems, 
carm. 27, p. 74. Tillemont, Persecut. de Valerien, art. 6. 

What words can we find sufficiently to extol the heroic virtue and 
invincible fortitude of the martyrs! They stood out against the fury of those 
tyrants whose arms had subdued the most distant nations; to whose yoke 
almost the whole known world was subject, and whose power both kings 
and people revered. They, standing alone, without any preparation of war, 
appeared undaunted in the presence of those proud conquerors, who seemed 
to think that the very earth ought to bend under their feet. Armed with 
virtue and divine grace, they were an over-match for all the powers of the 
world and hell; they fought with wild beasts, fires, and swords; with 
intrepidity and wonderful cheerfulness they braved the most cruel torments, 
and by humility, patience, meekness, and constancy, baffled all enemies, 
and triumphed over men and devils. How glorious was the victory of such 
an invincible virtue! Having before our eyes the examples of so many holy 
Saints, are we yet so dastardly as to shrink under temptations, or to lose 
patience under the most ordinary trials? 


St. Paphnutius, B. C. 


The holy confessor Paphnutius was an Egyptian, and after having spent 
several years in the desert, under the direction of the great St. Antony, was 
made bishop in Upper Thebais. He was one of those confessors who, under 
the tyrant Maximin Daia, lost their right eye, and were afterwards sent to 
work in the mines. Sozomen and Theodoret add, that his left ham was cut; 
by which we are to understand that the sinews were cut so as to render the 
left leg entirely useless. Eusebius takes notice, that this punishment was 
inflicted on many Christians in that bloody reign. Peace being restored to 
the Church, Paphnutius returned to his flock, bearing all the rest of his life 
the glorious marks of his sufferings for the name of his crucified master. 
The Arian heresy being broached in Egypt, he was one of the most zealous 
in defending the Catholic faith, and for his eminent sanctity, and the 
glorious title of confessor (or one who had confessed the faith before the 
persecutors, and under torments), was highly considered in the great council 
of Nice. Constantine the Great, during the celebration of that synod, 
sometimes conferred privately with him in his palace, and never dismissed 
him without kissing respectfully the place where the eye he had lost for the 
faith was once situated. 

The fathers of the council of Nice, in the third canon, strictly forbid all 
clergymen to entertain in their houses any women, except a mother, aunt, 
sister, or such as could leave no room for suspicion.24! Socrates242 and 
Sozomen=4!8 relate, that the bishops were for making a general law, 
forbidding all bishops, priests, deacons, and subdeacons, to live with wives 
whom they had married before their ordination; but that the confessor 
Paphnutius rose up in the midst of the assembly and opposed the motion, 
saying, that it was enough to conform to the ancient tradition of the Church, 
which forbade the clergy marrying after their ordination. These authors add, 
that the whole council came into his way of thinking, and made no new law 
on that point. On account of the silence of other writers, and on the 


testimonies of St. Jerom, St. Epiphanius, and others, Bellarmin and Orsi=44 
suspect that Socrates and Sozomen were misinformed in this story.24!° 
There is, however, nothing repugnant in the narration; for it might seem 
unadvisable to make too severe a law, at that time, against some married 
men, who, in certain obscure churches, might have been ordained without 
such a condition. St. Paphnutius remained always in a close union with St. 
Athanasius, and the other Catholic prelates. He and St. Potamon, bishop of 
Heraclea, with forty-seven other Egyptian bishops, accompanied their holy 
patriarch to the council of Tyre, in 335, where they found much the greater 
part of the members who composed that assembly to be professed Arians. 
Paphnutius seeing Maximus, bishop of Jerusalem, among them, and full of 
concern to find an orthodox prelate who had suffered in the late 
persecution, in such bad company, took him by the hand, led him out, and 
told him, he could not see that one who bore the same marks as he in 
defence of the faith, should be seduced and imposed upon by persons that 
were resolved to oppress the most strenuous asserter of its fundamental 
article. He then let him into the whole plot of the Arians, which, till that 
moment, had been a secret to the good bishop of Jerusalem, who by this 
means was put upon his guard against the crafty insinuations of hypocrites, 
and fixed forever in the communion of St. Athanasius. We have no 
particular account of the death of St. Paphnutius; but his name stands in the 
Roman Martyrology on the 11th of September. See Stilting, p. 778. 


St. Patiens, Archbishop of Lyons, C. 


God, by an admirable effect of his holy providence, was pleased to raise up 
this holy prelate for the comfort and support of his servants in Gaul, under 
the calamities with which that country was afflicted during great part of the 
fifth century. For his extraordinary virtues he was placed in the 
archiepiscopal chair of Lyons some time before the year 470: many think 
soon after the death of St. Eucherius in 450.24! By the dignity of his see he 
was metropolitan of the province called the Second of Lyons; but he 
diffused the effects of his boundless charity over all the provinces of Gaul. 
Providence wonderfully multiplied his revenues in his hands, to furnish him 
with abundant supplies to build a great number of rich and stately churches, 
to repair, adorn, and embellish many old ones, and to feed the poor in the 
greatest part of the towns in Gaul, as Apollinaris Sidonius assures us.24!2 
That illustrious contemporary prelate and friend of our saint declares, that 
he knew not which to admire and praise more in him, his zeal for the divine 
honor or his charity for the poor. By his pastoral solicitude and assiduous 
sermons many heretics were converted to the faith, and the Catholic Church 
every day enlarged its pale. A great field was opened to the holy prelate for 
the exercise of his zeal; for the Burgundians, who were at that time masters 
of the city of Lyons, were a brutish and savage nation, and infected with the 
heresies of the Arians and Photinians. St. Patiens found the secret first to 
gain their hearts, and afterward to open their understandings, convince them 
of the truth, and draw them out of the abyss of their errors. 

The forty-eighth sermon among those attributed to Eusebius of Emisa, 
which is ascribed by the learned to our saint, is a confutation of the 
Photinian and Arian heresies.2418 By order of St. Patiens, Constantius, a 
priest among his clergy, wrote the life of St. Germanus of Auxerre, which 
work he dedicated to our saint, and to Censurius of Auxerre. All pastoral 
virtues shone in an eminent degree in this apostolic bishop, says St. 
Apollinaris Sidonius. Like another Ambrose, he knew how to join severity 


with compassion, and activity with prudence and discretion. He seems to 
have died about the year 480.242 His name is honored on the 11th of 
September in the Roman Martyrology. See Apollinaris Sidonius, Tillemont, 
Dom. Rivet, Hist. Littér. de la France, t. 2, p. 504. 


September 12" 


St. Eanswide, V. Abbess 


From her like in Capgrave: another MS. life by Ralph Buckland; 
Harpsfield, sec. 7, c. 10, Alford’s Annals t. 2, p. 640; Lambert’s Peramb. of 
Kent, fol. 160; Narrat. vet. de SS. Angl. qulesc. ap. Hickes, Thesaur. ling 
Sept. Diss. Ep. p. 115, t. 1. 


SEVENTH AGE. 


St. Ethelbert, the first Christian king among the English, was succeeded in 
the kingdom of Kent by his son Eadbald, who, though he was at first an 
impious and idolatrous prince, became afterward a zealous Christian and a 
fervent penitent, as appears from his religious foundations, and from the 
letters which were addressed to him by the popes. His daughter Eanswide 
added lustre to her birth by the eminent sanctity of her life. The great truths 
of our holy religion sank so deep in her tender heart, that from her infancy, 
her whole delight was in prayer and the love of God. Hence she despised 
the world, and all its foolish vanities and amusements. She rejected all 
proposals that tended to engage her in marriage, fearing the duties of that 
state, though good and just in themselves, would interrupt her darling 
exercises of devotion and heavenly contemplation. Having, by perseverance 
and importunity, obtained at length her father’s consent, she founded a 
monastery of nuns upon the sea-coast, hard by Folkstone, in Kent. Hare she 
sacrificed the affections of her heart to her heavenly Spouse night and day 
in penance and prayer, till she was called to rest from her labors on the last 
day of August, in the seventh century. The sea having afterward swallowed 
up part of this priory, the nunnery was removed to Folkstone, and the saint’s 
relics were deposited in that church which had been built by her father, king 
Eadbald, in honor of St. Peter; but, after this translation of her relics, was 
often known by her name. St. Eanswide was famous for many miracles; her 
chief festival in the English calendar was kept on the 12th of September, 


probably the day of the translation of her relics, or of the dedication of some 
church in her honour. 

Holy retirement, perfect purity of mind and body, and the uninterrupted 
exercises of heavenly contemplation and prayer, are then only great and 
excellent virtues, when founded in sincere humility, and improved by divine 
charity. By neglecting this, many may so quit the world, and embrace a 
severe course of life, as only to be martyrs of the devil, by seeking 
themselves even in the things they have renounced. The saints, who made 
this sacrifice to God, were always solicitous to render it complete, and they 
showed themselves more perfect as they saw more and more their own 
spiritual poverty, and continually aspired with the utmost ardor after greater 
perfection; for, as St. Bernard remarks, no one is perfect but in proportion to 
the fervor with which he labors to become more so, and to the sincere 
humility wherewith he sees how far he falls short in every duty, and how 
much he is a slothful and unprofitable servant. 


St. Guy, C. 


From his life in Surius; also Mireus, in his Fasti, and Annales, Gramaye in 
Bruxella, p. 10, and particularly in Sanderus, in Chron. Brabant, at Laca 
Parthenia, sect. 41, 42. The Bollandists, t. 3, Sept. p. 36. 


ABOUT A. D. 1012, OR RATHER 1033. 


St. Guy, in Latin Guido, commonly called the Poor Man of Anderlecht, was 
born in the country near Brussels, of mean parents, but both very virtuous, 
consequently content and happy in their station. They were not able to give 
their son a school education, nor did they on that account repine, but 
redoubled their diligence in instructing him early in the rudiments of the 
Christian doctrine, and in all the maxims of our holy religion, often 
repeating to him the lesson which old Toby gave his son, “We shall be rich 
enough if we fear God.” But their own example was the most powerful 
constant instruction, and inspired him more strongly than words could do 
with the Christian spirit of humility, meekness, and piety, and with a fear of 
God, animated by charity, which is fruitful in all manner of good works. 
Guy was from his cradle serious, obedient, mild, patient, docile, and an 
enemy to the least sloth. He conceived the highest sense of all religious 
duties, and was inured, both by his parents’ care and by his own fervor, to 
the practice of them. The meanness of his condition much delighted him as 
soon as he was of an age to know its value. He rejoiced to see himself 
placed in a state which Christ had chosen for himself. This conformity to 
his divine Master, who lived and died in extreme poverty, and the 
humiliation inseparable from his condition, were very pleasing to him, and 
it was his chief care to make use of the advantages it afforded him for the 
exercise of all heroic virtues. He showed to the rich and the great ones of 
the world all possible respect, but never envied or coveted their fortunes, 
and sighed sincerely to see men in all states so eagerly wedded to the goods 
of the earth, which they so much overrate. When he met with poor persons 


who grieved to see themselves such, he exhorted them not to lose by 
murmuring, impatience, and unprofitable inordinate desires the treasure 
which God put into their hands. The painful labor, hardships, 
inconveniences, and humiliations to which his condition exposed him, he 
looked upon as its most precious advantages, being sensible that the poverty 
which our Redeemer chose was not such a one as even worldlings would 
desire, abounding with all the necessaries and comforts of life, but a 
poverty which is accompanied with continued privations, sufferings, and 
denials of the gratification of the senses. The great curse which Christ 
denounces against riches regards the inordinate pleasure that is sought in 
the abundance of earthly goods, and in the delights of sense. 

St. Austin says, that God ranks among the reprobate, not only those who 
shall have received their comfort on earth, but also those who shall have 
grieved to be deprived of it. This was the misfortune which Guy dreaded. In 
order to preserve himself from it, he never ceased to beg of God the grace 
to love the happy state of poverty in which divine providence had placed 
him, and to bear all its hardships with joy and perfect resignation, in a spirit 
of penance, without which all the tribulations of this world are of no 
advantage for heaven. The charity which Guy had for his neighbor was not 
less active than his love of mortification and penance. He divided his 
morsel with the poor, and often fed them whilst he fasted himself. He stole 
from himself some hours every day to visit the sick, and carried to them all 
that he was able. At his labor he was faithful and diligent; and a spirit of 
prayer sanctified all his actions. Such was his life even in his youth. As 
virtue is infinitely the most precious inheritance that parents can leave to 
their children, his father and mother entertained, as much as was in their 
power, this rich stock of pious inclinations which grace had planted in their 
son, and daily begged of God to preserve and increase in that innocent heart 
the holy fire which he himself had kindled. Their prayers were heard: Guy’s 
early virtues, by diligent culture and exercise, grew up with him to greater 
strength and maturity, and advanced more and more towards perfection. 

As Guy was one day praying in the church of our Lady, at Laken, a mile 
from Brussels, the curate of the place was charmed to see his recollection 
and devotion, and, taking an opportunity afterward to discourse with him, 
was much more struck with the piety and unction of his conversation, and 
retained him in the service of his church in quality of beadle. This church is 


the most ancient of all the famous places of devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
in those parts. The name of Laken signifies a convent or house in a moist or 
marshy ground, as Sanderus shows. The saint, who rejoiced to have an 
opportunity of being always employed in the most humble offices of 
religion, embraced the offer with pleasure. His business was to sweep the 
church, dress the altars, fold up the vestments, take care of the linen and 
other movables used in the service of God, ring the bell for mass and 
vespers, and provide flowers and other decorations which were used in that 
church: all which he performed with the utmost exactness and veneration 
which the most profound sense of religion can inspire. The neatness and 
good order that appeared in everything under his direction edified all that 
came to that church; for, out of a true spirit of religion, the servant of God 
looked upon nothing as small which belonged to the service of God, or to 
the decency of his house. His religious silence, modesty, and recollection in 
the church seemed to say to others, “This is the house of the Lord: tremble 
you that approach his sanctuary.” During his employments he walked 
always in the divine presence, praying in his heart. When they were done, 
he refreshed his soul at the foot of the altar in fervent exercises of devotion; 
and often passed whole nights in prayer. He chastised his body by rigorous 
fasts, and endeavored, by constant compunction and the severity of his 
penance, to prevent the anger of his Judge at the last day. Had it been 
reasonable to form a judgment of the enormity of his sins by the humble 
sentiments he entertained of himself, and by the penitential tears he shed, he 
would have passed for the most grievous sinner upon the face of the earth; 
whereas the sins he so grievously bewailed were only the lightest faults of 
inadvertence, such as the just fall into, and which only his great purity of 
heart could have discerned, and which it magnified in his eyes. To wipe 
away these daily stains (through the merits of Christ’s passion applied to his 
soul) he lived in constant compunction, learning every day to become more 
watchful over himself in all his words and actions, and in all the motions of 
his heart. By humility and meekness he was sweet and courteous to all, 
showing that true virtue is amiable to men, and that nothing so much 
civilizes the human soul. Out of his small salary he found a great deal for 
the poor; and, for their sake, he always lived himself in the greatest poverty, 
and often begged to procure them relief. For his humiliation God permitted 
the following trial to befall him. 


A certain merchant of Brussels persuaded him to endeavor, by a little 
commerce, to gain something for the succor of the poor, and offered to put 
him in a way of thus making a more plentiful provision for them, by 
admitting him into a partnership in trade with himself. Guy’s compassion 
for the necessitous wrought more powerfully with him than any other 
regard could have done; nor was it easy for him to throw off the 
importunities of his tenderness for them. The bait was specious, and he was 
taken by it: but God did not suffer him long to remain in that illusion. The 
vessel, which was chiefly freighted by his partner, perished in going out of 
the harbor, and Guy, whose place in the church of Laken, upon his quitting, 
had been given to another, was on a sudden left destitute. He saw his 
mistake in following his own prudence, and in forsaking a secure and 
humble employment in which Providence had fixed him, to embark, though 
with a good intention, in the affairs of the world, in which by dissipation, 
his virtue would perhaps have been much impaired, and worldly 
attachments secretly have taken root in his heart. For, though this 
employment was good in itself, yet he considered that God had justly 
punished his rashness in forsaking a station so suitable to the practice of 
piety, and had in mercy turned another way that affluence which might 
more probably have produced in him an affection to avarice or luxury, than 
have enlarged his charity. For plenty, riches, and worldly prosperity do not 
always, like soft distilling rains and dew, cherish, refresh, and increase the 
tender plant of virtue; but much more frequently, like a flood, wash away 
the earth from its roots, and either utterly extirpate it, or leave it oppressed 
and buried in rubbish, according to the maxims of eternal truth, condemning 
the spirit of the world, which the experience as well as reason of mankind 
confirms. This St. Guy clearly saw under his disappointment, and he 
condemned himself for the false step he had taken. 

Another danger to which he had lived long exposed, was the persecution, 
if we may so call it, of the applause and praises of the world, which his 
virtue drew upon him in his low station. He had always carefully studied to 
arm himself against this temptation by the most sincere humility and 
constant watchfulness; but now, upon a review of his heart and whole 
conduct, he resolved to avoid this flattering enemy, by seeking out some 
foreign retirement. In this disposition, and in a spirit of penance for his 
reputed fault, he made an austere pilgrimage, first to Rome, and then to 


Jerusalem, and visited all the most celebrated places of devotion in the 
Christian world. Being returned as far as Rome, he there met Wondulf, dean 
of the church of Anderlecht (a little town about two miles from Brussels), 
who, with some others, was ready to set out for the Holy Land. Guy was 
prevailed upon by them to be their guide, and to take another penitential 
journey thither. The dean and his companions were all carried off by a 
pestilential distemper, just as they were going to set sail from Palestine to 
return to Europe. Guy attended them in the time of their sickness, took care 
of their funerals, and, after seven years’ absence, returned to Anderlecht. 
The subdean of the chapter gave him an apartment in his house, not 
suffering him to return to Laken. The fatigues of his journeys, and other 
great hardships he had undergone, brought upon him a complication of 
distempers, of which he died soon after, on the 12th of September, about the 
year 1012, or rather 1033.2422 The canons buried him honorably in the 
ground belonging to their church. Many miracles that were performed by 
his intercession gave occasion to Gerard II. bishop of Arras and Cambray, 
about the year 1090, to order his sacred bones to be taken up, and a chapel 
to be built over the spot where they had been buried in the church-yard; for 
Anderlecht and Brussels were then in the diocess of Cambray thought they 
are now in that of Mechlin. In place of this chapel a magnificent collegiate 
church, under the patronage of St. Guy, was erected, and his relics 
translated into it in 1112. This church is endowed with very rich canonries, 
and is famous over the whole country. 


St. Albeus, B. C. 


This saint, who is honored as chief patron of Munster, one of the four 
provinces of Ireland, was converted by certain Britons, and had travelled to 
Rome before the arrival of St. Patrick among the Irish. After his return 
home, he became the disciple and fellow-laborer of that great apostle of his 
country, and being ordained by him first archbishop of Munster, fixed his 
see at Emely,242! which has been long since removed to Cashel. With such a 
commanding authority did this apostolic man deliver the dictates of eternal 
wisdom to a rude and barbarous people, such was the force with which, 
both by words and example, he set forth the sanctity of the divine law, and 
so evident were the miracles with which he confirmed the heavenly truths 
which he preached, that the sacred doctrine easily made its way to the 
hearts of his hearers; and he not only brought over an incredible multitude 
to the faith of Christ, but infused into many the perfect spirit of the gospel, 
possessing a wonderful art of making men not only Christians but saints. 
King Engus having bestowed on him the isle of Arran, he founded in it a 
great monastery, which was so famous for the sanctity of its inhabitants, 
that from them the island was long called Arran of Saints. The rule which 
St. Albeus drew up for them is still extant in old Irish, as bishop Usher 
testifies. Though zeal for the divine honor and charity for the souls of others 
fixed him in the world, he was always careful, by habitual recollection and 
frequent retreats, to nourish in his own soul the pure love of heavenly 
things, and to live always in a very familiar and intimate acquaintance with 
himself, and in the daily habitual practice of the most interior perfect 
virtues. In his old age it was his earnest desire to commit to others the care 
of his dear flock, that he might be allowed to prepare himself in the 
exercises of holy solitude for his great change. For this purpose he begged 
that he might be suffered to retire to Thule, the remotest country toward the 
northern pole that was known to the ancients, which seems to have been 
Shetland, or, according to some, Iceland, or some part of Greenland: but the 


king guarded the ports to prevent his flight, and the saint died amidst the 
labors of his charge in 525, as the Ulster and Inisfallen Annals testify.2422 
See Usher, Antiquit. p. 409. Sir James Ware, Antiquit. Hibern. p. 319, and 
on the bishops of Ireland, with additions, by Harris, p. 491. 


September 13” 


St. Eulogius, C. 


PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 


FROM NICEPHORUS’S CHRONICLE, THE PASCHAL CHRONICLE, PHOTIUS, BIBL. COD. 
181, 208, 220, 230, &C. 


A.D. 608. 


St. Eulogius was a Syrian by birth, and embraced young the monastic state 
in that country. The Eutychian heresy was then split into various sects, as it 
usually happens among such as have left the centre of union These, by their 
tyranny and the fury of their contests, had thrown the churches of Syria and 
Egypt into much confusion, and a great part of the monks of Syria were at 
that time become remarkable for their loose morals and errors against faith. 
Eulogius learned from the fall of others to stand more watchfully and firmly 
upon his guard, and was not less distinguished by the innocence and 
sanctity of his manners than by the purity of his doctrine. Having, by an 
enlarged pursuit of learning, attained to a great variety of useful knowledge 
in the different branches of literature, he set himself to the study of divinity 
in the sacred sources of that science, which are the holy scriptures, and the 
tradition of the Church explained in its councils, and the approved writings 
of its eminent pastors. From the time of his retreat he made this his chief 
study, to which he directed everything else; and, as his industry was 
indefatigable, his parts quick, his apprehensions lively, and his judgment 
solid, his progress was such as to qualify him to be an illustrious champion 
for the truth, worthy to be ranked with St. Gregory the Great and St. 
Eutychius as one of the greatest lights of the Church in the age wherein he 
lived. His character received still a brighter lustre from his sincere humility 
and spirit of holy compunction and prayer. In the great dangers and 
necessities of the Church he was drawn out of his solitude, and made priest 
of Antioch by the patriarch St. Anastasius, who was promoted to that 
dignity in 561, and, dying in 598, was succeeded by Anastasius the 
Younger. Saint Eulogius, whilst he lived at Antioch, entered into the 


strictest connexions with St. Eutychius, patriarch of Constantinople, and 
joined his forces with that holy prelate against the enemies of the truth, 

The emperor Justinian and his nephew and successor, Justin the Younger, 
had been the plunderers of their empire, and the grievous oppressors of their 
subjects; the former to support his extravagance and vanity, the latter to 
gratify his insatiable avarice and scandalous lusts. Justin II, dying in 576, 
after a reign of ten years and ten months, Tiberius Constantine, a Thracian, 
and a virtuous prince, was raised to the throne. He applied himself to heal 
the wounds caused during the former reigns, both in the Church and State. 
His charities in all parts of the empire were boundless, and all his treasuries 
were open to the poor. Amongst the evils with which the Church was then 
afflicted, the disorders and confusion into which the tyranny of the 
Eutychians had thrown the church of Alexandria, called aloud for a 
powerful remedy, and an able and zealous pastor, endued with prudence and 
vigor to apply them. Upon the death of the patriarch John, St. Eulogius was 
raised to that patriarchal dignity toward the close of the year 583, at the 
earnest desire of the emperor, who, having reigned only six years and ten 
months, died the same year, leaving his son-in-law, Mauritius, his successor 
in the imperial throne. Our saint was obliged to make a journey to 
Constantinople, about two years after his promotion, in order to concert 
measures concerning certain affairs of his church. He met at court Saint 
Gregory the Great, and contracted with him a holy friendship, so that, from 
that time, they seemed to be one heart and one soul. Among the letters of 
St. Gregory, we have several extant which he wrote to our saint. St. 
Eulogius composed many excellent works against the Acephali, and other 
sects of Eutychians. Photius has preserved us valuable fragments of some of 
these treatises; also of eleven discourses of our saint, the ninth of which is a 
commendation of a monastic life; likewise of his six books against the 
Novatians of Alexandria, in the fifth of which he expressly sets himself to 
prove that the Martyrs are to be honored.2422 Photius makes no mention of 
the treatise of St. Eulogius against the Agnoéte, a sect of Eutychians, who 
ascribed to Christ, as man, ignorance of the day of judgment, and many 
other things. St. Gregory the Great, to whose censure the author submitted 
it, sent him his approbation with high commendations, saying, “I have not 
found anything but what is admirable in your writings, &c.”24%4 St. 


Eulogius did not long survive St. Gregory, for he died in the year 606, or, 
according to others, in 608. 

We admire the great actions and the glorious triumphs of the saints; yet it 
is not so much in these that their sanctity consisted, as in the constant 
habitual heroic disposition of their souls. There is no one who does not 
sometimes do good actions; but he can never be called virtuous who does 
well only by humor, or by fits and starts, not by steady habits. It is an 
habitual poverty of spirit, humility, meekness, patience, purity, piety, and 
charity, which our Divine Master recommends to us. We must take due 
pains to plant the seeds of virtue in our souls, must watch and labor 
continually to improve and strengthen them, that they may be converted 
into nature, and be the principle by which all the affections of our souls, and 
all the actions of our lives are governed. If these pure heroic sentiments 
perfectly possess and fill our hearts, the whole tenor of our conduct, 
whether in private or in public life, will be an uniform train of virtuous 
actions, which will derive their perfection from the degree of fervor and 
purity from which they spring, and which, according to the essential 
property of virtue, is always improving and always improveable. 


St. Amatus, B. C. 


St. Amatus, called in French Amé, was born of a wealthy family, and had 
the happiness to learn the spirit of Jesus Christ, not that of the world, from 
the example and assiduous instructions of his pious parents. Being applied 
young to his studies, he discovered in them a clear apprehension, and a 
solid judgment; but set bounds to his curiosity in his application to profane 
sciences, religiously practising the maxim of St. Jerom, that it is better 
never to learn what cannot be known without danger. In the meantime his 
ardor was unquenchable in learning the true science of the saints, that is, the 
knowledge of God and himself: and in the most profound humility of heart 
he never ceased to ask of God the grace of his most pure and holy love. His 
parents were careful to fence his mind from his infancy against the love of 
vanity and pleasure, and against the other snares that are incident to youth; 
they watched to remove out of his way all dangers of bad company, and 
whatever could in the least sully the purity of his mind, take him off from 
the gravity of his deportment, and his application to his studies, or damp his 
ardor in the pursuit of virtue. In this they were to him themselves a constant 
spur, being aware that the corruption of a young man’s mind in one 
particular, generally draws others after it, and that to fall from fervor into 
slackness, or into the least habitual infidelity to divine grace, is to slide 
insensibly, and, as it were, blindfold into the broad way of vice. 

Amatus, formed by these maxims to virtue, seemed in his youth to have 
already attained to perfection; but this consists in more and more strenuous 
endeavors always to advance higher. He some time deliberated with himself 
what course of life to steer, in which every desire of his soul, every action 
of his life, might be a step advancing in a direct line towards that happiness 
for which he was created by God; and him he consulted, by earnest and 
humble prayer, upon this important and critical choice. The issue of his 
deliberation was, that with the consent and advice of those to whom 
prudence or duty obliged him to listen, he embraced an ecclesiastical state. 


No sooner had he from the bottom of his heart said to God, that he was his 
portion and his inheritance for ever, but prayer, sacred studies, and exercises 
of charity and other virtues, became his whole employment. It was his great 
comfort and joy that the very habit which he wore freed him from many 
dangers and importunities of the world, and exempted him from visits, 
amusements, and idle employments, which in other states various 
circumstances make sometimes necessary, and which though they may be 
sanctified by a good intention yet are often dangerous, and always great 
consumers of the little time we have here, to purge our affections, to 
strengthen our souls in habits of virtue, and to lay in a due provision for 
eternity by actions which are the most conducive to those great purposes. 
Such being his inclinations and views, there was no danger of his 
entertaining any superfluous commerce with the world by frequenting its 
company or amusements: a commerce always pernicious and contrary to 
the spirit of ecclesiastics, and which the world itself is just enough to 
condemn, even though by allurements it invited them into the snare. The 
closest retirement afforded our saint leisure and means for all those 
exercises of compunction, devotion, and heavenly contemplation, and for 
laying in a good store of sacred learning and practical knowledge, by which 
he qualified himself for the high functions of the ministry to which he 
aspired. He prepared himself afresh for every new step in holy orders by the 
fervent practice of virtue, and by all suitable dispositions, that when he was 
raised to the priesthood he might receive the plenitude of its graces. Out of 
a desire of greater perfection he took the monastic habit at Agaunum, a 
monastery at that time famous both for regular discipline, and the sacred 
studies. St. Amatus, with the leave of the abbot, dwelt in a little cell cut ina 
rock, with an oratory adjoining which is now called our Lady’s in the rock. 
Some time after, Amatus was chosen bishop of Sion in the Valais,2422 
about the year 669. In this exalted station the example of his virtue shone 
forth with new lustre, and greater authority; he was enabled to deal his alms 
more plentifully among the poor, and was furnished with the means of 
everyway exerting his zeal more powerfully in advancing the divine honor, 
and the spiritual good of souls. He preached, instructed, comforted, and 
relieved all persons according to their particular necessities. In a word, he 
was an accomplished pastor, sanctifying both himself and those that were 


committed to his charge. He had governed his diocess almost five years, 
when the devil, jealous of the victories which the holy pastor daily gained 
over his empire, stirred up against him certain wicked instruments, who 
could not bear in others that virtue which they had not courage to practise 
themselves. 

Theodoric III. son of Clovis II. king, first of Austrasia, afterwards of all 
France, was for several years abandoned to vice and evil counsellors, and is 
the first of those who, governing by the mayors of his palace, are called by 
some historians the Idle Kings. Ebroin, mayor of his palace, was one of the 
wickedest tyrants that ever had any share in the administration of the 
French kingdom; the murder of St. Leodegarius, and other holy bishops and 
saints, of which he was the author, are instances of his injustice, cruelty, and 
irreligion. The enemies of St. Amatus found it an easy matter to accuse him 
before such a king and such a minister, of crimes which had not the least 
foundation in truth; some say, of accusing Ebroin of tyrany. Theodoric, 
without further examination, or so much as allowing the holy man a 
hearing, banished him to St. Fursey’s monastery at Peronne, where St. 
Ultan, the abbot, treated him with all imaginable respect and veneration. 
The holy exile rejoiced in his disgrace to find the tranquillity of holy 
retirement, in which he enjoyed a sweet calm, with the happy means of 
living to himself and God, conversing always in heaven, and giving free 
scope to his zeal in the practice of the most rigorous and penitential 
austerities. The flagrant injustice that was done him never drew from him 
the least complaint, though no synod had been assembled to hear him, no 
sentence of deposition issued out, no crime so much as laid to his charge in 
a juridical manner. The only circumstance which afflicted him was to see a 
wolf intruded by the king into his see, not to feed, but to devour his flock. 

After the death of St. Ultan, St. Mauront was charged with the custody of 
St. Amatus, and took him first to the monastery of Hamaye; but soon after 
built a new abbey upon an estate of his own, at a place called Breiiil or 
Broile, now Merville (that is, Little Town), upon the Lis in Flanders. St. 
Amatus removed with him to Breitiil. St. Mauront rejoiced to be possessed 
of such a guest, and resigned to him the government of that abbey. St. 
Amatus, both by words and example, excited the monks to fervor and 
humility, and having settled the house in excellent order, shut himself up in 
a little cell near the church, in which he occupied his soul with so much 


ardor in heavenly contemplation, as scarce to seem to be any longer an 
inhabitant of the earth. Thus he lived five years with these monks, and only 
left them to become an intercessor with Christ in his glory for them, about 
the year 690. Ebroin, who had sacrificed many innocent bishops and 
noblemen to his cruel Policy, was himself massacred in 679. King 
Theodoric died in 691, but entering into himself some time before his death, 
had severely condemned himself for having unjustly persecuted St. Amatus, 
and in satisfaction made several donations to the abbey of Breiiil. Gramaye 
takes this house to have been a community of secular priests; but that they 
were monks is evident, since the Capuchin friars, in digging up the ground, 
found remains of their bodies buried in the monastic habit, as Castilian 
remarks.2428 In the incursions of the Normans these monks retired with the 
relics of St. Amatus first to Soissons, but soon after to Douay.*422 This 
translation was made on the 1st of May, in 870, by Eruannicus, abbot of 
Breiiil, and St. Bainus, fifth bishop of Tarvanne,2428 when these relics were 
deposited in the chapel which St. Mauront had built in honor of St. Amatus, 
soon after his death, in the church of our Lady, which, four years after, 
began to be called St. Amatus’s or St. Amé’s, when these monks obtained 
of John, bishop of Arras and Cambray, king Charles the Bald, and Baldwin 
I., sumamed the Iron-armed (who had been made by that prince sovereign 
count of Flanders and Artois or the Morini), proper authority to remove 
from Breiiil, and fix their residence at this church in Douay. The monastery 
thus settled at Douay, was secularized, and converted into a college of 
canons in 940. A priory and a holy chapel subsisted long after this at Breiiil, 
on the spot where St. Mauront received St. Amatus, and where both led an 
anachoretical life. The land to this day belongs to this church of St. Amatus 
or Amé, in Douay. The relics of St. Mauront were translated to St. Amé’s in 
Douay, from Marchiennes, in 1485. See the life of St. Amatus, written 
before the translation of his relics, or the destruction of the monastery of 
Breiiil, or Merinville, or Merville. Also Bulteau,l. 3, c. 36; Gramaye, 
Antiqu. Duac. p. 202; Castillion, Chronol. Eccl. Belgic. seu Episc. Belgic. 
in Duaco, p. 38, 39; and D. Henry and D. Tachereau in the last part of 
Gallia Christiana, and the Bollandists, p. 120-133. 


Another St. Amatus, or Ame 


ABBOT AND CONFESSOR 


Is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on this day. His youth he 
consecrated to God in the most fervent exercises of all virtue in the 
monastery of Agaunum, and was called by obedience to Remiremont in 
Lorrain, and constituted abbot of that numerous community. Continually 
enlarging the capacity of his soul by purifying his desires, and inflaming his 
affections more and more, he received continually new accessions of grace 
and virtue, and thereby made perpetual approaches towards the fountain of 
all perfection. He considered that a uniform religious life is not an idle dull 
round of the same exercises, but a daily advancing in fervor and purity of 
heart, by which all the regular practices of devotion and penance become, 
as it were, every day new. Thus persevering and improving in every grace, 
and in every virtue, he happily attained to the prize of eternal bliss, to which 
he was called about the year 627. His relics are enshrined at Remiremont, of 
Romberg, in the diocess of Toul. See his life, and those of his two 
successors, SS. Romaric and Adelphus, written in a clear plain style by a 
monk of that house, who lived under the two latter; extant in Mabillon, Acta 
Bened. t. 2, p. 135, 415, 602. See also Bulteau, Hist. Monast. d’Occid. t. 1. 
p. 419. The Bollandists, t. 3, Sept. p. 95. 


St. Maurilius, Bishop of Angers, C. 


In the fifth century, leaving a large estate and a tender mother at Milan, in 
order to serve God in holy retirement, he addressed himself to St. Martin of 
Tours, by whom he was directed in the narrow path of Christian perfection. 
He founded a monastery on a hill called Prisciac, near the village Calon on 
the Loire, four miles from Angers, to which he often retired, even after he 
was made bishop, and where, after his death, his body rested and was held 
in great veneration till it was translated from this church, which bore his 
name, into that of St. Martin, by Nesing, bishop of Angers, about the year 
970. It is there exposed in a rich shrine, and has been honored with many 
miracles. His Life was written by St. Magnobodus, bishop of Angers, about 
two hundred years after his death, and by others. That which bears the name 
of St. Gregory of Tours does not seem to be his work. See the Bollandists, 
p. 64, who prefer his life by Magnobodus. 


September 14" 


The Exaltation of the Holy Cross 


A. D. 629. 


The miraculous appearance of the cross to Constantine,2“22 and the 
discovery of that sacred wood by St. Helen,2422 gave the first occasion to 
this festival, which was celebrated under the title of the Exaltation of the 
Cross on the 14th of September, both by the Greeks and Latins as early as 
in the fifth and sixth ages,242! at Jerusalem from the year 335. The recovery 
of this precious instrument and memorial of our redemption out of the 
hands of the infidels, in the reign of Heraclius, in the seventh century, was 
afterward gratefully commemorated on the same day; and the feast of the 
Invention or Discovery of the Cross has been removed in the Latin Church 
to the third of May ever since the eighth century. The history of the 
recovery of this sacred relic from the Persians is gathered from the 
continuation of the Paschal Chronicle, Theophanes, Cedrenus, and other 
historians. 

Chosroes II., the most barbarous and perfidious king of Persia, availing 
himself of the weakness of the reign of the cruel and covetous usurper 
Phocas, broke peace with the empire, upon the specious pretence of 
revenging the murder of the emperor Mauritius and his family, whom 
Phocas had most inhumanly massacred. But the conduct of this barbarian 
showed how opposite his views were to those of public justice, and that his 
aim was merely to gratify his ambition, and his implacable hatred of the 
Christian and Roman name. The Persians, meeting with no opposition, 
plundered Mesopotamia and part of Syria. Heraclius, prefect of Africa, 
being pressed by the chief statesmen and senators to assume the purple, and 
rid the empire of a usurper, went with his forces by sea to Constantinople, 
after a successful battle made Phocas prisoner, and put him and his children 
to death in the year 611, the tyrant having reigned eight years and four 
months. The new emperor, by suppliant entreaties, begged a peace of 
Chosroes, with the proffer of an annual tribute; but the haughty barbarian 


dismissed his ambassadors without an audience, and in the first year of the 
reign of Heraclius the Persians took Edessa and Apamea, and advanced as 
far as Antioch: in the second they took Cesarea in Cappadocia; in the 
fourth Damascus, and in the fifth (which was the year 614) in the month of 
June they possessed themselves of Jerusalem, filling that city with outrages 
which cannot be mentioned without horror. Many thousands of clerks, 
monks, nuns, and virgins were cruelly massacred, ninety thousand 
Christians were sold for slaves to the Jews, and afterward many of them 
were tortured and slain. The churches, even that of the holy sepulchre, were 
burnt, and all the rich movables were carried away, among which were an 
infinite number of consecrated vessels, many precious relics, and that part 
of the wood of the true cross, which had been left there by St. Helena. The 
patrician Nicetas found means, by the help of one of the friends of 
Sarbazara, the Persian general, to save two holy relics, namely the sponge 
with which the soldiers gave our Saviour vinegar to drink; and the lance 
which pierced his side; both which he sent to Constantinople. The sacred 
sponge was exposed to the view of the people in the great church, on the 
feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, on the 14th of September, the same 
year. The sacred lance was brought thither on the Saturday, the 26th of 
October: it was publicly venerated in the great church on the following 
Tuesday and Wednesday by the men, and on Thursday and Friday by the 
women. The patriarch Zachary was carried away captive into Persia, with a 
great multitude of other persons. During his absence the abbot Modestus 
took care of the city of Jerusalem, and began to rebuild several churches 
and monasteries that had been destroyed. The next year the Persians took 
Alexandria, and plundered all Egypt; and in the year following they 
conquered Carthage. These losses and calamities forced Heraclius again 
suppliantly to beg peace of the victorious tyrant, who laughed at his request, 
and blasphemously declared, “That he would never let those men rest, so 
long as they should adore one who had been crucified by other men, and 
should refuse to worship the sun.” Heraolius depending wholly upon the 
Saviour of the world, whose glory he was to assert, in the extreme poverty 
of the state, borrowed the gold and silver which were found in the churches, 
and coined them into money, to raise an army for the protection of his 
subjects. Saez, lieutenant-general to the Persian king, took Ancyra, pillaged 
all Galatia, and being advanced as far as Chalcedon, offered to treat of 


peace. Heraclius sent to him seventy noblemen of great worth to negotiate 
with him; but the perfidious infidel put them all in chains, and carried them 
into Persia. When he arrived there, his master caused him to be flayed alive, 
because he had not brought with him Heraclius himself, whom he had once 
seen, and had received presents from. 

The emperor resolved at length to carry the war into Persia itself, to 
oblige the infidels to return home for the defence of their own country. That 
he might not leave any enemies behind him, he concluded a peace with the 
chan of the Turci Avari, who had attacked him on the side of Thrace, and in 
the year 622, the twelfth of his reign, began his march toward Persia 
immediately after Easter. When he put himself at the head of his army, 
holding in his hand a picture of Jesus Christ, he protested to his soldiers, 
that he would never abandon them till death, and set before them how the 
enemies of God had overrun their country, rendered the cities desolate, laid 
the countries waste before them, burnt the sanctuaries, profaned the holy 
altars with blood, and defiled the sanctity of the most holy places by their 
brutal lusts and debaucheries. With this army he defeated the Persians the 
Same year in Armenia, and in the ensuing summer took the city Gazac in 
Persia, and burnt in it the fine temple, and the palace of Chosroes, in which 
was a rich statue of that prince, sitting under a dome, which represented the 
heavens with the sun, moon, and stars, and round about it angels holding 
sceptres in their hands, with machines to make a noise like thunder. Leading 
his army back to take winter quarters at Albana, he there, out of 
compassion, released fifty thousand Persian captives he had brought with 
him, and supplied them with necessaries; which act of humanity made them 
all to pray with tears for his success, and that he might deliver Persia from a 
tyrant, who by his cruelty and exactions was the destroyer of mankind. The 
emperor’s campaigns in 624 and 625, were still more successful against 
numberless armies of the enemy. Sarbazara, a Persian general, arrived with 
a strong army before Chalcedon, and was seconded by the perfidious chan 
of the Avari, who, having broken the truce, attacked Constantinople on the 
European side of the Straits. They were, however, both repulsed by the 
Christians in July, 626, and in their disorder slew one another. This 
deliverance was looked upon as miraculous, obtained by the intercession of 
the Blessed Virgin, as the Paschal Chronicle, Theophanes, and particularly 
Cedrenus relate. 


On the 12th of December, in 627, Heraclius gave the Persians an entire 
overthrow, almost without any loss on his side, near the ruins of the ancient 
city of Ninive, under the command of Rezastes, who was himself found 
among the slain, with his shield and armor of massy gold; and with him fell 
most of the field officers and the greatest part of the Persian army. The 
proud Chosroes was driven from town to town, yet continued obstinately 
deaf to all proposals of peace. Heraclius, in his pursuit, burnt down all the 
king’s houses of pleasure, but often released prisoners without a ransom, 
though the barbarian detained even his ambassadors. The disdain with 
which Chosroes rejected all means of peace, even though Heraclius was 
master of the greatest part of Persia, extremely exasperated his subjects; and 
his general Sarbazara, who was near Chalcedon, upon information that his 
master had condemned him to die, openly revolted from him to the 
Romans. Chosroes locked himself up with his wives and children in the 
strong city of Seleucia on the Tigris, and being there seized with a 
dysentery, declared Mardesanes or Medarses, his son by Sirem, the most 
beloved of his concubines, his successor, and ordered preparations to be 
made for his coronation. His eldest son Siroes, provoked at this injustice, 
appealed to the nobles, took up arms, released the Roman prisoners whom 
he sent back to Heraclius, seized on his father, bound him in chains, and 
threw him into a strong dungeon which Chosroes had lately fortified to 
keep his treasure in. Exasperated more and more at his father’s arrogance, 
even though the tyrant saw himself in his power, Siroes set no bounds to his 
rage, allowed him only a small quantity of bread and water for his 
subsistence, and bade him eat the gold which he had amassed by the 
oppression of so many innocent people. He sent his satrapes and his 
enemies to insult him, and caused Mardesanes, whom he would have 
crowned, and all the rest of his children, to be murdered before his eyes. In 
this manner was the old king treated for five days together, during which 
time he was frequently shot at and wounded with arrows, but not mortally, 
that his death might be the more lingering. He expired on the fifth day of 
these wounds. Thus, by God’s just judgment, perished Chosroes II., by the 
hands of an unnatural son, having himself mounted the throne by imbruing 
his hands in the blood of his father Hormisdas, and filled not only his own 
kingdom, but all the East, with murders and desolations, during a reign of 


thirty-five years.24°2 Siroes concluded a firm peace with Heraclius, released 
all the Roman prisoners, and among the rest, Zachary, patriarch of 
Jerusalem; restored the provinces which the Christians had lost, and, among 
other spoils, the true Cross, which had been carried into Persia fourteen 
years before by Sarbazara, when he took Jerusalem. 

The emperor brought this precious relic with him to Constantinople, 
where he made his entry with a most splendid triumph. In the beginning of 
the spring of the following year, 629, he embarked to carry the cross again 
to Jerusalem, and to return thanks to God in that holy place for his victories. 
He would carry it upon his own shoulders into the city, with the utmost 
pomp; but stopped suddenly at the entrance of the city, and found he was 
not able to go forward. The patriarch Zachary, who walked by his side, 
suggested to him, that his pomp seemed not agreeable to the humble 
appearance which Christ made, when he bore his Cross through the streets 
of that city; “You,” said he, “walk in your gaudy imperial robes; he was 
meanly clad: you have on your head a rich diadem; he was crowned with a 
wreath of thorns; you go with your shoes on: he walked barefoot.” 
Hereupon the emperor laid aside his purple and his crown, put on mean 
clothes, went along barefoot with the procession, and devoutly replaced the 
Cross where it stood before. It still continued in the silver case in which it 
had been carried away, and the patriarch and clergy, finding the seals whole, 
opened the case with the key, venerated it and showed it to the people. The 
original writers always speak of this portion of the Cross in the plural 
number, calling it the pieces of the wood of the Cross,2422 which shows that 
it consisted of different pieces. This solemnity was performed with the most 
devout thanksgiving, and honored with miraculous cures of several sick 
persons. The ceremony of exposing this sacred relic, as the most lively 
memorial of the sufferings of our Divine Redeemer, to the veneration of the 
faithful, on this and several other days, was very solemn, and is often 
mentioned both before and after the recovery of this part of the Cross from 
the infidels. With what pomp and respect the like was done with the part of 
the Cross that was kept at Constantinople, and with what devotion and order 
the emperor, his court, the clergy, and all ranks among the people assisted at 
this religious act, is described at length by the emperor Constantine 


Porphyrogeneta, both on this feast of the Exaltation of the Cross,2“4 and on 
certain other solemn days.2422 

“About seven days before the 1st of August, the holy Cross (i.e. that large 
portion which Constantine the Great deposited in the imperial palace at 
Constantinople) was taken out of the holy treasury in which it was kept with 
other precious relics and rich holy vessels, betwixt the third and sixth ode of 
matins then singing. It was laid on the ground, that the Protopapa or chief 
priest of the palace might anoint it all over with balsam and precious 
perfumes. Then it was set up in the church of the palace of our Lady of the 
Pharos, or opposite to the Pharos, exposed to the veneration of the people. 
After matins, the clergy of the palace assembled before it, singing hymns in 
praise of the Cross, called Staurosima, or, of the Cross. Then the princes 
and lords came to venerate it before they assisted at the Sunday’s 
procession, in which they attended the emperor every Sunday and holiday 
to the divine service in the church of the palace, or on certain great festivals 
to some other principal church in the city. The chief priest then took up the 
Cross on his head, having on a purple cassock, and over it a rich 
Scaramangium (or great cope which covers the whole body), and, attended 
by the clergy and others in procession, carried it through the golden hall, 
before the oratory of St. Basil, and placed it to be venerated by all the 
senate; then proceeded to the palace of Daphne, and exposed it in the 
church of St. Stephen. On the 28th of July the priests began to carry the 
Cross through all the streets and to all the houses, and afterward round the 
walls of the city, that by the devotion of the people, and their united prayers, 
God would, through the Cross and merits of his Son, bless and protect the 
city and all its inhabitants. On the 13th of September it was brought back to 
the palace, and placed on a rich throne in the Chrysotriclinium, or golden 
hall, where the clergy sang the hymns in praise of the Cross during its 
Exaltation there. It was afterward carried through all the apartments of the 
palace; then deposited in the chapel of St. Theodorus. In the evening it was 
delivered back to the keeper of the sacred treasure. Next morning it was 
carefully cleaned by the Protopapa and the keeper, and again deposited in 
the rich case in the treasury.” See the emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta,1. 2, c. 8. In the eleventh chapter he writes with what 
devotion and pomp the three great crosses kept in the great palace were 


taken out in the third or middle week of Lent, and exposed to veneration; 
one in the new church of this great palace, another in the church of St. 
Stephen, in the palace of Daphne; the third in the patriarchal church of St. 
Sophia. All were brought back on Friday in the same week with a 
procession, torches, adoration of the princes, senate, &c., hymns, &c., as 
above. 

Our Divine Redeemer is the spiritual king of our souls; and it is by the 
love and spirit of his cross that he must reign in them. By this happy 
instrument he has rescued us from the power of sin, and conquered death 
and hell. But do not our sloth and malice still hold out against him? Have 
the boundless excess of his love, and the omnipotent power of his grace yet 
triumphed over our hearts? Is his holy cross planted there? does it daily 
grow and spread itself in our affections? The spirit of the cross, or of Christ 
crucified, is the spirit of that perfect humility, meekness, charity, patience, 
and all other virtues, which he preaches to us by his cross. So long as self 
love, pride, sensuality, or impatience, find any place in us, we are so far 
strangers to this spirit of Christ, and enemies to his cross. We justly glory in 
this holy instrument of our salvation, in this adorable and sweet mystery of 
love, in this most tender and precious memorial of our infinitely amiable 
God and Saviour, and of the price by which he has redeemed us, and made 
us, by so many new Strict titles, his own. But can we look on a crucifix, or 
form the cross on our foreheads, without being pierced with grief, and 
covered with shame and confusion to see ourselves so little acquainted with 
it, and its happy fruits; so filled with the contrary spirit of the world? Let us 
most earnestly and assiduously conjure our loving Saviour, by his holy 
cross, and by his infinite love and mercy, to subdue our obstinacy, to 
extinguish in us whatever opposes his sweet reign, perfectly to form his 
spirit in our hearts, and entirely to subject all our powers and affections to 
himself. He promised, that when he should be exalted on his cross, he 
would draw all things to himself. Is it possible that the malice of our hearts 
should be able to resist so wonderful a mystery of Love? Let us beg, that he 
fulfil his gracious word to us, and that his spirit of humility, meekness, and 
pure love, may at length triumph in us. Then we shall begin to taste the 
most sweet hidden manna that is found in the cross, that is, in the devout 
remembrance and contemplation of that mystery, and in the participation or 


imitation of it by patient suffering. Then shall we understand the glory, the 
happiness, and unspeakable advantages and treasures that are its portion. 


St. Catharine, of Genoa, Widow 


Catharine or Catterinetta Fieschi Adorno, was born at Genoa, in 1447. Her 
father, James Fieschi, died viceroy of Naples under Renatus of Anjou, king 
of Sicily.242® From the first dawn of her reason, she appeared to be a child 
of spiritual benedictions. By a singular privilege of divine grace, and the 
attention of virtuous parents, she seemed from the cradle entirely exempt 
from frowardness, and little passions of anger or the like vices, with which 
infancy itself is often stained. It was something still more admirable and 
more edifying in her, to see a tender child, to join with the most perfect 
simplicity of heart, and obedience to her parents and others, a serious love 
of prayer, the most heroic practices of self-denial, and the most tender 
devotion, particularly toward the sacred passion of Christ. That at twelve 
years of age she was favored by God with extraordinary supernatural 
comforts and illustrations of the Holy Ghost in prayer, we are assured by 
her own testimony. Experience teaches, that by humble obedience, and 
fervent love of prayer, the most tender age is capable of making great 
advancement in the paths of divine love and interior solid virtue; and that 
the Holy Ghost delights wonderfully to communicate himself to those who 
so early open their hearts entirely to him. But whilst he attracts them after 
the sweet odor of his ointments, he prepares them for the most severe trials, 
which furnish them with occasions for the exercise of the most heroic 
virtues, and perfect the crucifixion of inordinate attachments in their hearts. 
This conduct of divine providence St. Catharine experienced. 

At thirteen years of age she earnestly desired to consecrate herself to the 
divine service in a religious state, thinking a contemplative life the most 
secure for her, and it best suited her inclinations. But she was overruled by 
obedience to her parents, and by the advice of those from whom she hoped 
to learn what the divine will required of her. Three years after, she was 
married by her father to Julian Adorno, a gay young nobleman of Genoa. 
Her husband, drunk with youth, and giddy with ambition, brought on her a 


long series of grievous afflictions, which she suffered during ten years, and 
which, by the good use she made of them, exceedingly contributed to her 
more perfect sanctification. His brutish humor afforded a perpetual trial to 
her patience; his dilapidation of hid own patrimony, and of the great fortune 
she had brought him, perfected the disengagement of her heart from the 
world, and his profligate life was to her a subject of continual tears to God 
for his conversion. This, her prayers, patience, and example at length 
effected, and he died a penitent in the third Order of St. Francis. Catharine 
had a cousin named Tommasa Fieschi, who being left a widow about the 
same time, made her religious profession in an austere nunnery of the Order 
of St. Dominic, and died prioress in 1534. 

Our saint seeing herself freed from the servitude of the world, and in a 
condition now to pursue the native bent of her inclination to live altogether 
to herself and God, deliberated some time in what manner she might best 
execute her holy desire. At length, in order to join the active life with the 
contemplative, and to have the happiness of ministering to Christ in his 
most distressed and suffering members, she determined to devote herself to 
the service of the sick in the great hospital of the city. of this house she 
lived many years the mother superior, attending assiduously upon the 
patients with incredible tenderness, performing for them the meanest 
offices, and dressing herself their most loathsome ulcers. So heroic is this 
charity, that with regard to the institutions set apart for the relief of the poor, 
and attendance on the sick, Voltaire forgets his usual censorious malignant 
disposition in regard to religious institutions, to give them due praise. He 
declares that nothing can be nobler than the sacrifice which the fair sex 
made of beauty and youth, and oftentimes of high birth, to employ their 
time at the hospitals in relieving those miserable objects, the sight of which 
alone is humbling to our pride, and shocking to our delicacy. In overcoming 
this repugnance of nature in doing many offices about certain patients, it 
cost our saint much difficulty in the beginning, till by perseverance she had 
gained a complete victory over herself. 

Her charity could not be confined to the bounds of her own hospital; she 
extended her care and solicitude to all lepers and other distressed sick 
persons over the whole city, and she employed proper persons, with 
indefatigable industry, to discover, visit, and relieve such objects. Her fasts 
and other austerities were incredible, and it was her constant study to deny 


her senses every superfluous gratification, and still more vigorously to 
humble her heart, and overcome her own will in everything. Even whilst 
she lived in the world with her husband, it was a rule with her never to 
excuse herself when blamed by others, but always to be readily inclined 
sincerely to accuse and condemn herself. She made it her constant earnest 
request to God, that his pure and holy love might reign in her heart, and in 
her whole conduct, by the extinction of all inordinate self-love, and in this 
sense she took for her device that petition of our Lord’s prayer: Thy will be 
done on earth, as it is in heaven. The necessity of the spirit of universal 
mortification and perfect humility to prepare the way for the pure love of 
God to be infused into the soul, is the chief lesson which she inculcates in 
the two principal treatises which she wrote, the first entitled, On Purgatory, 
and the second called, A Dialogue. In this latter work she paints strongly 
the powerful effects of divine love in a soul, and the wonderful sweetness 
and joy which frequently accompany it.2427 St. Catharine having suffered 
the martyrdom of a tedious and painful illness, in which, for a considerable 
time, she was scarce able to take any nourishment, though she received 
every day the holy communion, expired in great peace and tranquillity, and 
her soul went to be united to the centre of her love on the 14th day of 
September, 1510, she being sixty-two years old. The author of her life 
relates certain miracles by which God was pleased to testify her sanctity to 
men. Her body was taken up eighteen months after her death, and found 
without the least sign of putrefaction. From that time it was exposed aloft in 
a marble monument in the church of the hospital, as the body of a saint; and 
she was honored with the title of Blessed, which pope Benedict XIV. 
changed into that of Saint, styling her in the Martyrology St. Catharine 
Fieschi (in Latin Flisca) Adorno.2428 See her life compiled by Marabotti, 
her confessor, published in 1551; also her works. And the comments of 
Sticker the Bollandist, ad 15 Sept. t. 5, p. 123. For the justification of her 
doctrine, and the commendations of her sanctity, see Parpera, the 
Oratorian’s book entitled B. Catharine Genuensis illustrata. Printed at 
Genoa, A. D. 1682. 


St. Cormac, Bishop of Cashel 


AND KING OF MUNSTER IN IRELAND 


He is called the son of Cuillenan, and was descended from king Engus, who 
was baptized by St. Patrick; and was probably the first bishop of Cashel. He 
is much celebrated by the Irish writers, not only for his great learning, but 
for his piety, charity, valor, and magnificence; and is styled by them a saint, 
poet, and king. He was slain in 908, fighting against Flan, king of Meath 
and monarch of Ireland. He wrote in Irish a history called the Psalter of 
Cashel, still extant in MS. as Ware tells us; and is commemorated on this 
day in the Irish Martyrology See Colgan, Ware, &c. 


September 15" 


St. Nicetas, Martyr 


FROM HIS ACTS IN SURIUS, AND FROM SOCRATES, SOZOMEN, &C. SEE STILTING, T. 5, 
SEPT. P. 38. 


FOURTH AGE 


Saints Sabas and Nicetas are the two most renowned martyrs among the 
Goths. The former is honored on the 12th of April, the latter, whom the 
Greeks place in the class of the great martyrs, is commemorated on this day. 
He was a Goth, born near the banks of the Danube, and converted to the 
faith in his youth by Theophilus, who was bishop of the Scythians and 
Goths in the reign of Constantine the great. When Valens ascended the 
imperial throne in the East, in the year 364, the nation of the Goths was 
divided into two kingdoms. Athanarie, king of the Eastern Goths, who 
bordered upon the Roman empire toward Thrace, being a savage prince, 
and a declared enemy to the Christian religion, in 370, raised a furious 
persecution against the Church in his dominions. By his order, an idol was 
carried in a chariot through all the towns and villages, where it was 
suspected that any Christians lived, and all who refused to adore it were put 
to death. The usual method of the persecutors was to burn the Christians 
with their children in their houses, or in the churches where they were 
assembled together; sometimes they were stabbed at the foot of the altar. In 
the numerous army of martyrs, which glorified God amongst that barbarous 
people, on this occasion, St. Nicetas held a distinguished rank. It was by the 
fire that he sealed his faith and obedience with his blood, and, triumphing 
over sin, passed to eternal glory. 

By the lively expectation of a happy immortality, and the constant 
remembrance of the divine judgments, the saints courageously overcame all 
the assaults of the devil, the world, and their own flesh. We have these 
enemies to fight against, nor can we expect any truce with them so long as 
we remain in this mortal state. They are never more to be feared than when 
they lull us into a false confidence by seeming themselves to sleep. We 


must always watch, by assiduous prayer, self-denial, and flight of all 
dangerous occasions, that we may discover and shun all the dangerous arts 
and stratagems by which our crafty enemies seek to decoy or betray us into 
ruin; and we must always hold our weapons in our hands, that we may be 
ever ready to repulse all open assaults. Many have fallen in the security of 
peace who had vanquished the most violent persecutions. If we do not meet 
with the fiery trials of the martyrs, we are still in danger of perishing in a 
calm, unless we arm ourselves with watchfulness and fortitude. 


St. Nicomedes, M. 


He was a holy priest at Rome, who was apprehended in the persecution of 
Domitian for his assiduity in assisting the martyrs in their conflicts, and for 
interring their bodies. Refusing constantly to sacrifice to idols, he was 
beaten to death with clubs about the year ninety. His tomb was on the road 
to Nomento, and he is commemorated on this day in the sacramentary of St. 
Gregory the Great, and in the Martyrologies of St. Jerom, Bede, &c. See the 
Acts of SS. Nereus and Achilleus. 


St. John the Dwarf, Anchoret of Scete 


St. John, surnamed, from his low stature, Colobus, that is, the Little or the 
Dwarf, was famous among the eminent ancient saints that inhabited the 
deserts of Egypt. He retired, together with an elder brother, into the vast 
wilderness of Sceté, and putting himself under the direction of a holy old 
hermit, he set himself, with his whole heart, and with all his strength, to 
labor in subduing himself, and in putting on the divine spirit of Christ. The 
first condition which Christ requires, the preliminary article which he lays 
down for his service, is a practice of perfect self-denial, by which we learn 
to die to ourselves, and all our vicious inclinations. So long as inordinate 
self-love and passions reign in the heart, they cannot fail to produce their 
fruits; we are imperceptibly governed by them in the circle of our ordinary 
actions, and remain habitually enslaved to pride, anger, impatience, envy, 
sensuality, and other vices, which often break forth into open transgressions 
of the divine law; and a lurking inordinate self-love, whilst it holds the 
empire in the affections, insinuates itself under subtle disguises, into all our 
actions, becomes the main-spring of all the motions of our heart, and 
debases our virtues themselves with a mixture of vice and imperfection. 
Virtue is generally defective, even in many who desire to serve God, 
because very few have the courage perfectly to vanquish themselves. It is 
strange that men should be so blind, or so cowardly, in a point of such 
infinite importance, since Christ has laid down the precept of perfect 
abnegation and humility as the foundation of the empire of his divine grace 
and love in a soul: upon this all the saints raise the edifice of their virtue. He 
who builds not upon it, builds upon sand. He who, without this precaution, 
multiplies his alms, his fasts, and his devotions, takes a great deal of pains 
to lose, in a great measure, the fruit of his labors. 

Our holy anchoret, lest he should be in danger of missing his aim, 
resolved to neglect no means by which he might obtain the victory over 
himself. The old hermit who was his director, for his first lesson, bade him 


plant in the ground a dry walking-stick which he held in his hand, and water 
it every day till it should bring forth fruit. John did so with great simplicity, 
though the river was at a considerable distance. It is related that when he 
had continued his task without speaking one word, in the third year, the 
stick, which had taken root, pushed forth leaves and buds, and produced 
fruit; the old hermit gathering the fruit carried it to the church, and giving it 
to some of the brethren, said: “Take, and eat the fruit of obedience.”2422 
Posthumian, who was in Egypt in 402, assured St. Sulpicius Severus, that 
he was shown this tree, which grew in the yard of the monastery, and which 
he saw covered with boughs and green leaves.2“42 St. John used to say, that 
as a man who sees a wild beast or a serpent coming towards him, climbs up 
a tree to be out of their reach; so, a person who perceives any evil thoughts 
coming upon him, in order to secure himself against the danger, must 
ascend up to God by eamest prayer. Being yet a novice in the monastic 
state, and much taken with the charms of heavenly contemplation, he said 
one day to his elder brother: “I could wish to live without distraction, or 
earthly concerns, like the angels, that I might be able to serve and praise 
God without interruption.” Saying this, and leaving his cloak behind him, 
he went into a more secret part of the wilderness. After being absent a 
week, he returned, and knocked at the door of his brother’s cell. Being 
asked his name, he said: “I am your brother John.” “How can that be?” 
replied the other; “for my brother John is become an angel, and lives no 
more among men.” St. John begged pardon for his rashness, and 
acknowledged that this mortal state does not admit such a perfection, but 
requires that contemplation and manual labor mutually succeed and assist 
each other, and confessed that man’s life on earth is labor and penance, not 
fruition. It was one of this saint’s maxims: “If a general would take a city, 
he begins the siege by debarring it from supplies of water and provisions; so 
by sobriety, fasting, and maceration of the flesh, are our affections and 
passions to be reduced, and our domestic enemy weakened.” 

How careful he was to watch against all occasions of danger, appears 
from the following instances. As he was praying and plying his work in 
platting mats, on the road to Sceté, he was one day met by a carrier driving 
camels, who reviled him in the most injurious terms. The saint, for fear the 
tranquillity of his soul should be any way impaired, threw down the work 


he had in his hands, and ran away. Another time, when he was reaping corn 
in the harvest, he ran away, because he heard one of the reapers angry with 
another. Happening, one day as he was going to the church of Sceté, to hear 
two persons wrangling together, he made haste back to his cell, but walked 
several times round it in profound recollection, before he went in, that he 
might purify his ears from the injurious words he had heard, and bring his 
mind perfectly calm to converse with God. By this continual watchfulness 
over himself, he acquired so perfect a habit of meekness, humility, and 
patience, that nothing was able to cloud or disturb his mind. When one said 
to him: “Thou hast a heart full of venom,” he sweetly answered: “That is 
true, and much more so than you think.” By the following example he 
inculcated to others the great necessity of overcoming ourselves, if we 
desire truly to serve God. A certain young man entreated a celebrated 
philosopher to permit him to attend his lectures. “Go first,” said the 
philosopher, “to the marble quarries, and carry stones to the river, among 
the malefactors condemned to the mines, during three years.” He did so, 
and came back at the end of that term. The philosopher bid him go again, 
and pass three years in receiving all sorts of injuries and affronts, and make 
no answer, but give money to those who should most bitterly revile him. He 
complied likewise with this precept, and upon his return the experienced 
tutor told him he might now go to Athens, and be initiated in the schools of 
the philosophers. At the gate of that city sat an old man who made it his 
pastime to abuse those who came that way. The young novice never 
justified himself, nor was angry, but laughed to hear himself so 
outrageously railed at, and being asked the reason, said: “I have given 
money these three years to all who have treated me as you do; and shall not 
I laugh, now it costs me nothing to be reviled?” Hereupon the old man 
replied; “Welcome to the schools of philosophy: you are worthy of a seat in 
them.” The saint added: “Behold the gate of heaven. All the faithful 
servants of the Lord have entered into this joy by suffering injuries and 
humiliations with meekness and patience.” To recommend tenderness and 
charity to those who labor in converting others to God, he said: “It is 
impossible to build a house by beginning at the top in order to build 
downward. We must first gain the heart of our neighbor before we can be 
useful to him.” 


It was a usual saying of this saint: “The safety of a monk consists in his 
keeping always his cell, watching constantly over himself, and having God 
continually present to his mind.” As for his own part, he never discoursed 
on worldly affairs, and never spoke of news, the ordinary amusement of the 
slothful. Some persons one day to try him, began a conversation with him, 
saying; “We ought to thank God for the plentiful rains that are fallen this 
year. The palm-trees sprout well, and our brethren will easily find leaves 
and twigs for their work in making mats and baskets.” St. John contented 
himself with answering: “In like manner when the Spirit of God come down 
upon the hearts of his servants, they grow green again, as I may say, and are 
renewed, shooting, as it were, fresh leaves in the fear of God.” This reply 
made them attempt no more any such conversation with him. The saint’s 
mind was so intent on God in holy contemplation, that at his work he 
sometimes platted in one basket the twigs which should have made two, and 
often went wrong in his work, forgetting what he was doing. One day, when 
a driver of camels, or a carrier, knocked at his door to carry away his 
materials and instruments for his work, St. John thrice forgot what he went 
to fetch in returning from his door, till he continued to repeat to himself, 
“the camel, my platting instrument.” The same happened to him when one 
came to fetch the baskets he had made, and as often as he came back from 
his door, he sat down again to his work, till at last he desired the brother to 
come in and take them himself. 

St. John called humility and compunction the first and most necessary of 
all virtues. By the fervor and assiduity of his prayer and heavenly 
contemplation, all his discourse on God was inflamed. A certain brother 
coming one day to see him, designing to speak to him only for two or three 
minutes, being in haste to go back to his cell, so ardent and sweet was their 
conversation on spiritual things that they continued it the whole night till 
morning. Perceiving it day, they went out of the saint’s cell, the one to 
return home, the other to conduct him some steps and falling into discourse 
of heaven, their entertainment lasted till midday. Then St. John took him 
again into his cell to eat a morsel for his refection; after which, they parted. 
St. John seeing a monk laugh in a conference, sat down, and bursting into 
tears, said: “What reason can this brother have to laugh, whilst we have so 
many to weep?” A certain charitable devout young woman, named Paésia, 
falling into poverty, and gradually into a disorderly life, the monks of Sceté 


entreated St. John to endeavor to reclaim her from her evil courses. The 
Saint repaired to her house, but was refused entrance, till persisting a long 
time, and repeating that she would have no reason to repent that she had 
spoken to him, he got admittance. Then sitting down by her, he said, with 
his accustomed sweetness: “What reason can you have to complain of 
Jesus, that you should thus abandon him, to plunge yourself in so 
deplorable an abyss?” At these words she was struck to the quick: and 
seeing the saint melt into tears, she said to him: “Why do you weep so 
bitterly?” St. John replied: “How can I refrain from weeping, whilst I see 
Satan in possession of your heart?” She said: “Is the gate of penitence yet 
open to me?” The saint having answered that the treasures of the divine 
mercy are inexhaustible, she replied: “Conduct me whither you please.” 
Hereupon, he, rising up, said: “Let us go.” The penitent followed him 
without saying another word, and without giving any orders about her 
household or servants; a circumstance which he took notice of with joy, as 
it showed how entirely she was taken up with the thought only of saving her 
soul. She spent the remainder of her life in austere penance, and died 
happily soon after in the wilderness, having no other pillow than a hillock 
to lay her head on. John learned by a revelation, that her short but fervent 
penance had been perfect before God. When our saint drew near his end, his 
disciples entreated him to leave them, by way of legacy, some wholesome 
lesson of Christian perfection. He sighed, and that he might, out of humility, 
shun the air of a teacher, alleging his own maxim and practice, he said: “I 
never followed my own will; nor did I ever teach any other what I had not 
first practised myself.” St. John died about the beginning of the fifth 
century. See Cotelier, Apoth. Patrum, litt. i. pp. 468 to 484. Rosweide,1. 5, 
Vite Patrum, translated into Latin by Pelagius, deacon of Rome, who was 
chosen pope in 558. Tillemont, t. 10, p. 427. 


St. Aicard, or Achart, Abbot, C. 


Auschaire, the father of this saint, an eminent officer in the court and armies 
of king Clotaire II. and Ermina his mother, were distinguished for their birth 
and riches among the prime nobility of Poitou. Ermina’s particular character 
was a tender devotion and extraordinary piety, and this treat sure she 
desired above all things to see her son inherit in that perfection in which it 
is possessed by the saints. There flourished at Poitiers at that time two 
renowned seminaries of piety and learning; one was the episcopa palace, 
the other the monastery of St. Hilary in the suburbs of the city (now a 
collegiate church, whereof the kings of France are abbots). In this latter 
Aicard had his education till he was sixteen years of age, when his father 
called him home in order to introduce him to court, and teach him to aspire 
to the highest military honors. The devout mother trembled at the thought of 
the dangers of forgetting God, to which she apprehended he would be 
exposed in that state, and earnestly desired, that, as their ambition for their 
son’s advancement ought to have no other view than that he should become 
a saint, whatever choice was made, this end alone should be considered in 
it. To terminate the debate between the parents, the youth was called upon 
to declare his inclinations. These he expressed to his father with so much 
earnestness, and in so dutiful and respectful a manner, as drew tears from 
the aged parent’s eyes, and extorted his consent upon the spot, that seeing 
his son chose God alone for his patron, he should be at liberty to consecrate 
himself to the divine service, in whatever manner he desired to consummate 
his sacrifice. 

Aicard, without further delay, repaired to the abbey of St. Jouin in Poitou 
near the borders of that province, a house then renowned for the severity of 
its discipline, and the sanctity of its monks. From the first day that he 
entered this monastery, to the end of his life, he exerted all his endeavors 
and strength to become every day more resigned, more patient, more 
humble, more exact in every observance of his rule, and more fervent in the 


practices of devotion and penance, and in the divine love: thus he never 
suffered anything to abate his ardor, or to deaden the strong desires of his 
soul in the pursuit of virtue, studying always to discover whatever defects 
impaired the perfection of his affections or actions, severely condemning 
himself, and dalily saying with fresh vigor: I have said behold now I have 
begun. One day being in the garden he seemed to hear a voice which 
repeated the seventh verse of the eighty-third psalm, that the just shall 
always go forward from virtue to virtue, growing continually in wisdom, till 
they arrive at the vision of God; and was wonderfully delighted with this 
motto and characteristic of true virtue. The saint’s parents, after his retreat, 
founded the abbey of St. Bennet at Quinzay, about three miles from 
Poitiers, and committed the same to the direction of St. Philibert,2441 who, 
for fear of the tyranny of Ebroin, had been obliged to leave his monastery of 
Jumieges, which he had founded in Neustria, or what is now called 
Normandy. This holy abbot peopled Quinzay with a colony from Jumieges, 
as he had done a little before another monastery which he founded in the 
isle of Hero, on the coasts of Poitou. St. Philibert constituted St. Aicard first 
abbot of Quinzay, but finding it impossible to return himself to Jumieges, 
which he looked upon as the principal among all the religious foundations 
he had ever established, he resigned that abbacy to St. Aicard, and remained 
himself at Quinzay. There were then at Jumieges, nine hundred monks, 
among whom St. Aicard exceedingly promoted all the exercises of monastic 
perfection, and sacred studies among those whom he judged best qualified 
for them.2“? He at first exhorted his religious brethren only by his example; 
and this manner of exhorting, dumb as it was, proved most effectual. 

His assiduity in prayer, his modesty, his meekness, the austerity of his 
penance, and his scrupulous observance of every part of the rule, made 
every one extremely desirous to hear him speak whom they saw do so well. 
He soon satisfied their impatience, by giving them admirable lessons on all 
the duties of Christian perfection, especially on self-denial and the entire 
disengagement of the heart from the world and all creatures. His 
instructions were delivered in so tender and pathetic a manner, that every 
word made a deep impression on the hearts of all that heard him. It was the 
custom in his community for every monk to shave his crown on all 
Saturdays. St. Aicard having once been hindered on the Saturday, began to 


shave himself very early on the Sunday morning, before the divine office; 
but was touched with remorse in that action, and is said to have seen in a 
vision a devil picking up every hair which he had cut off at so undue a time, 
to produce against him at the divine tribunal.2442 The holy man desisted, 
and passed the day with his head half shaved; and in that condition 
grievously accused and condemned himself in full chapter with abundance 
of tears. Those who truly consider the infinite sanctity of God, and the great 
purity of affections and fidelity in all duties which we owe to him, watch, 
like Job, with holy fear over their hearts in all they do, being well assured 
that no failures will escape the vigilance of their accusers, or the all- 
piercing eye and rigorous justice of their Judge. St. Aicard, in his last 
moments, being laid on ashes and covered with sackcloth, said to the 
monks, “My dear children, never forget the last advice, and, as it were, the 
testament of your most tender father. I conjure you in the name of our 
divine Saviour always to love one another, and never to suffer the least 
coldness toward any brother to take place for a moment in your breasts, by 
which perfect charity, which is the mark of the elect, may suffer any 
prejudice in your souls. In vain have you borne the yoke of penance, and 
are grown old in the exercises of religious duties, if you do not sincerely 
love one another. Without this, martyrdom itself cannot render you 
acceptable to God. Fraternal charity is the soul of a religious house.” 
Having spoken these words, lifting up his hands and eyes towards heaven, 
he happily surrendered his soul into the hands of his Creator on the 15th of 
September, about the year of our Lord 687, in the sixty-third of his age. A 
church was built at Jumieges in his honor. During the incursions of the 
Normans and Danes his relics were conveyed to Hapres, a priory between 
Cambray and Valenciennes, dependent on the great abbey of St. Vaast, and 
have since remained at the disposal of this monastery. See the life of St. 
Aicard in Surius and Baillet, 15 Sept. and another, older and more accurate, 
in Mabillon, Act. Bened. Sec. 2, p. 954, &c. Also the commentaries and 
notes of Perier the Bollandist, t. 5, Sept. p. 80, and, on his translation, 
Baldericus, in his Chronicon Cameracense. 


St. Aper or Evre, B. C. 


He was born at Troyes in Champagne, as was his sister, the holy virgin 
Apronia, honored at Troyes and Toul on the 15th of July. Upon the death of 
St. Auspicius, sixth bishop of Troyes, in Champagne, about the year 486, he 
was chosen to fill that chair, for which he was prepared by a life devoted to 
the divine service from his infancy. Baronius, F. Peter Chifflet, and F. 
Longueval think him the same with Aper, who was married, had been a 
judge, and, after having led for some years a worldly life, was converted to 
God, and served him with great fervor, as we learn from three letters of St. 
Paulinus to him. But the authors of the new Gallia Christiana, and Calmet, 
in his history of Lorrain, show, that this Aper must have been above one 
hundred years old before he could have been bishop, which is incredible. 
Nor does it appear that the bishop had ever been married; on the contrary, 
he had served God in continency from his youth. He might, however, be the 
same to whom Sidonius Apollinaris wrote with respect. In the history of his 
life, his zeal, austerity, devotion, and miracles are set forth. He governed 
that diocess seven years, and was buried in the new church which he had 
begun to build in the suburbs, and which was finished by his successor. This 
church was dedicated under the title of St. Martin, but very soon after bore 
the name of St. Aper, whose relics and miracles rendered it famous. A 
monastery was soon after built to this church; and, in the decline of the 
sixth century, the abbot Apollinaris governed both this church and that of 
Agaunum. St. Leo IX. bishop of Toul, afterward pope, carried certain relics 
of St. Mansuetus (first bishop of Toul in the reign of Constantine the Great) 
and of St. Aper with him, and by them cured many of his attendants of the 
pestilence on the road, as is related by Wibert, archdeacon of that holy 
pope, in his life. The chief part of the relics of St. Aper is to this day kept 
with veneration in his church. See the life of St. Aper among the lives of the 
bishops of Toul, published by Martenne, t. 3, Anecd. Col. 991, and by 


Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine, t. 1, inter Instrum. col. 121, ed. 2da; also The 
History of the Bishops of Toul, &c. 


September 16” 


St. Cornelius, Pope, M. 


FROM EUS. L. 6, C. 43. S. PACIANUS, EP. 23. S. CYPR. EP. 52, ED. PAM. 55, ED. OXON. A.D. 
ANTONIANUM, ITEM EP. 44, &C. ED OXON. SEE BERTI, DISS. HIST. T. 2, P. 167. ORSI AND 
TILLEMONT. SUYSKEN, T. 3, SEPT. P. 18. 


A. D, 252. 


The holy pope Fabian having been crowned with martyrdom on the 20th of 
January, in the year 250, the see of Rome remained vacant above sixteen 
months, the clergy and people not being able all that while, through the 
violence of the persecution, to assemble for the election of a bishop. St. 
Cyprian says, that such was the rage of the persecutor Decius, that he would 
more easily have suffered a competitor in his empire than a bishop in Rome. 
At length, however, when that emperor was taken up in opposing the revolt 
of Julius Valens, or in his wars against the Goths, at a distance from Rome, 
Cornelius was chosen to fill the apostolic chair in 251. St. Cyprian testifies 
that he was a person of an unblemished character and virginal purity, 
remarkable for his humility; meek, modest, peaceable, and adorned with all 
other virtues; that he was not advanced to the episcopal dignity on a sudden, 
but had gone through all the orders of the clergy, as the previous steps, and 
served the Lord in the functions of each distinct order, as the canons 
require. At the time of Saint Fabian’s death he was a priest in the Roman 
Church, and had the chief share in the direction of affairs during the 
vacancy of the holy see. Far from aiming at, or desiring the supreme dignity 
in the Church to which he was raised, he suffered violence, says the same 
St. Cyprian, and was promoted to it by force and compulsion. In this we see 
the character of the Spirit of God, which teaches holy men in humility and 
distrust sincerely to fear and decline such posts, which presumption, vanity, 
and ambition make others seek and invade, who, by this mark alone, are 
sufficiently proved to be most unworthy. And Cornelius, by gradually 
proceeding through all the functions of the ministry, according to the spirit 
of the Church, had attained all the graces and virtues by which he was 


qualified for that high station. The election of Cornelius was made by a due 
assembly of almost all the clergy of Rome; a great number also of the laity, 
who were present, consented to and demanded his ordination. The 
concurring suffrages of sixteen ancient and worthy bishops (two of whom 
were Africans), who happened then to be in Rome, confirmed the same, and 
the elect was compelled to receive the episcopal consecration. St. Cyprian 
and other bishops, according to custom, despatched to him letters of 
communion and congratulation. Matters were thus settled when the devil 
found in Novatian an instrument to disturb the peace of the Church. 

This man had been a Stoic philosopher, and had gained a considerable 
reputation by his eloquence. He at length embraced the faith, but continued 
a catechumen, till falling dangerously ill, and his life being despaired of, he 
was baptized in bed, not by immersion, which was then the most usual 
method, but by infusion, or the pouring on of water. Recovering, he 
received not the seal of the Lord by the hand of the bishop, says St. Pacian, 
that is to say, the sacrament of confirmation. Both these defects were, by the 
ancient discipline of the Church, bars to holy orders. The Clinici, or persons 
who had been baptized in bed in time of sickness, were declared irregular, 
and excluded from the priesthood; not as if such a baptism was defective, 
but in detestation of the sloth and lukewarmness by which such persons put 
off their baptism till they were in immediate danger of death. Novatian, 
notwithstanding this double irregularity, was afterward ordained priest. The 
persecution coming on, he kept himself shut up in his house, and when the 
deacons solicited him to go and assist his brethren, he went away in a rage, 
saying he would no longer serve the Church, being fond of another kind of 
philosophy. Afterward, with a view to make himself conspicuous by 
opposing the pastors, he became very rigid, and complained that some that 
had fallen in the persecution were too easily admitted again. By this 
pharisaical zeal he made a small party, and counted some among the 
confessors, who were in prison at Rome, in his interest. He was much 
emboldened in his cabals by Novatus, a wicked priest of Carthage. This 
man having strenuously abetted the deacon Felicissimus in the schism 
which he raised against St. Cyprian about the beginning of the year 251, to 
avoid the sentence of excommunication with which St. Cyprian threatened 
him, fled to Rome, and there, joining Novatian, either first stirred him up to 
commence an open schism, or at least very much encouraged him in it. So 


notoriously were ambition and faction the aim of this turbulent man, that 
though at Carthage he had condemned the conduct of St. Cyprian towards 
the lapsed as too severe, he was not ashamed to ground his schism at Rome 
upon the opposite principle, calling there the self-same discipline of the 
Church a criminal relaxation of the law of the gospel. 

To frame a clear conception of this controversy, it is necessary to observe 
that those Christians who in the persecution had offered incense to idols, 
were Called Sacrificati and Thurificati; others who purchased with money of 
the imperial officers libels or certificates of safety, as if they had offered 
sacrifice (by which they were guilty of the same scandal), were called 
Libellatici, or certificate-men. All the lapsed, upon giving marks of sincere 
repentance, were admitted by the Church to a course of severe canonical 
penance, which was shorter and milder with regard to the certificate-men 
than to apostates; which term being completed (or abridged by an 
indulgence given by the bishop), they were received to communion. If any 
penitent, during the course of his penance, happened to be in danger of 
death, the benefit of absolution and communion was granted him. This 
discipline was confirmed by several councils at Rome, in Africa, and other 
places, and at this Novatian took offence, pretending that the lapsed ought 
never to be again admitted to penance, or to receive absolution, not even 
after having performed any course of penance, or in the article of their 
death. Yet he did not bid them despair, but left them to the divine mercy, 
exhorting them privately (though excluded from the communion of the rest 
of the faithful) to make application to God for mercy, hoping that he would 
be moved to show them compassion at the last day. Novatian soon added 
heresy to his schism, maintaining that the Church had not received from 
Christ power to absolve sinners from the crime of apostasy, how penitent 
soever they might be. His followers afterward taught the same of murder 
and fornication, and condemned second marriages.244 His disciples were 
called Novatians and Cathari, that is, pure. Having separated many persons 
from the communion of Cornelius, he decoyed three bishops, from a corner 
of Italy, to come to Rome, and ordain him bishop of that city. One of these 
bishops returned soon after to the Church, bewailing and confessing his 
guilt, and was admitted by St. Cornelius to lay-communion; for he remained 
deposed from his dignity, as well as the two other bishops who were 


concerned with him, and pope Cornelius sent others to fill up their sees. 
Thus Novatian was the first antipope, though he was author not only of a 
schism, but also of a heresy, and was acknowledged bishop only by 
heretics. On account of his errors he is called by St. Cyprian,42 “A 
deserter of the Church, an enemy to all tenderness, a very murderer of 
penance, a teacher of pride, a corrupter of the truth, and a destroyer of 
charity.” 

St. Cornelius assembled at Rome a synod of sixty bishops, in which he 
confirmed the canons, by which it was ordained to admit the lapsed that 
were penitent to public penance; and bishops and priests, who had fallen, 
only to the rank of layman, without power of exercising any sacerdotal 
function. Novatian, who was there present, and obstinately refused to 
communicate with such penitents, was excommunicated. The confessors, 
Maximus a priest, Urbanus, Sidonius, Celerinus, and Moses, who had been 
seduced by Novatian to favor his schism, were disabused by the letters of 
St. Cyprian and the evidence of truth and justice, and were all received to 
communion by St. Cornelius, to the great joy of the people, as appears from 
a letter of this pope to St. Cyprian,2““© and from a fragment of the last of his 
four letters to Fabius bishop of Antioch, preserved by Eusebius. This 
historian informs us, that there were in the Church of Rome, in the time of 
pope Cornelius, forty-six priests, seven deacons, seven sub-deacons, forty- 
two acolytes, fifty-two exorcists, lectors, and janitors, or door-keepers, and 
one thousand five hundred widows and other poor persons whom the 
Church maintained. 

St. Cyprian exceedingly extols the zeal and piety with which St. 
Cornelius behaved in his pastoral charge; and the courage and steadfastness 
with which he adhered to his duty in the most perilous times. “Should not 
he be ranked among the most illustrious martyrs and confessors,” says he, 
“who continued so long under the expectation of tormentors and savage 
executioners from the enraged tyrant, to mangle his body; to behead, or to 
burn, or to crucify; or, with some new and unexampled invention of malice 
and cruelty to tear and torture the bowels of this intrepid champion, 
opposing the dreadful edicts, and, through the mighty power of his faith, 
despising the torments wherewith he was threatened! Though the goodness 
of God hath hitherto protected his bishop, yet Cornelius gave sufficient 


evidence of his love and fidelity, by being ready to suffer all he could suffer, 
and by his zeal conquering the tyrant (Decius) first, who was soon after 
conquered in battle.”24*“ Our saint, who deserved by his constancy to be 
ranked among the martyrs in the persecution of Decius, attained to his 
crown a short time after. Decius being defeated by the Goths in Thrace 
perished in a bog, toward the end of the year 251, and was succeeded by 
Gallus the general of his army, who had betrayed him. The respite which 
this revolution seemed to give the Church was of a short continuance. A 
pestilence which ravaged the empire, alarmed the superstition of the new 
emperor, who thought he should appease the anger of his false gods by 
taking vengeance on the Christians, though his persecution is called by 
most writers a part of the seventh, or a continuation of that of Decius, 
whose edicts he put more rigorously in execution than that emperor himself 
had ever done. Pope Cornelius was the first person that was apprehended at 
Rome. Having made a glorious confession of his faith, he was sent into 
banishment to Centumcelle, now called Civita Vecchia. St. Cyprian wrote 
him a congratulatory letter upon the news of his happiness in suffering for 
Christ.2448 In this epistle he clearly foretells the approaching conflicts of 
them both, and says God had (by a special revelation) advertised him of his 
own, and that he therefore earnestly exhorted his people to prepare for it in 
continual watchfulness, fasting, and prayer. He adds: “Whoever of us shall 
be first favored with a removal hence, let our charity persevere with the 
Lord for our brethron in never-ceasing prayers unto the Father for our 
brethren and sisters.” 

St. Cornelius was called to eternal bliss in 252, on the 14th of September, 
on the same day on which St. Cyprian was martyred six years after, though 
they are commemorated together in the present Roman Martyrology, on the 
16th. The Liberian Calendar mentions, that St. Cornelius having been 
banished to Centumcelle, slept in the Lord on the 14th of this month. St. 
Jerom tells us, in his life of St. Cyprian, that this holy pope was brought 
back from Centumcelle to Rome, and there suffered death, which is 
confirmed by Eusebius in his chronicle, by St. Prosper in his, by St. 
Eulogius of Alexandria quoted by Photius (Bibl. p. 1622). St. Pacianus (ep. 
2, ad Symphor.) St. Cyprian, writing to his successor St. Lucius (ep. 58), 
and in a letter to the next pope Stephen (ep. 67), styles Comelius a blessed 


martyr. His relics were first interred in the cemetery of Calixtus, where St. 
Leo I. built a chapel in honor of them; Adrian I. placed them in a stately 
church which he built in the city to bear his name, as Anastasius relates. In 
the reign of Charles the son of Louis Debonnaire, the sacred remains of St. 
Cornelius were translated to Compeigne in France.2““2 where the emperor 
built a church and monastery of canons to receive them, which in 1150 was 
put in the hands of Benedictine monks; of which famous abbey of St. 
Cornelius a considerable portion of these relics is to this day esteemed the 
richest treasure. The head and one arm were removed to the abbey of Inda, 
on the river of that name, near Aix la Chapelle, and there honored with 
pilgrimages to this day, and miracles. Part of this arm and other bones were 
translated from Inda to Rotnay or Rosnay, formerly a monastery founded by 
St. Amand in the diocess of Cambray, now in that of Mechline, between 
Courtray and Tournay, and converted long since into a collegiate church of 
canons,2422 

St. Ireneeus, Origen, and other fathers observe, that most of the heretics 
were spared in the persecutions, which fell either solely, or at least most 
heavily upon the Catholics. This was sometimes owing to the subterfuges of 
the heretics, often to the persecutors. St. Cyprian, in his last letter to pope 
Cornelius,2“2! makes the same remark concerning the Novatians; but 
attributes it to the devil. “Who,” says he, “are the servants of God, whom 
the devil so molests? Who are truly Christians, whom Antichrist with all his 
might opposes? For the devil troubles not himself with those whom he hath 
already made sure of, nor does he labor to conquer those that are now in his 
power. The great enemy of the Church overlooks them as his captives, and 
passes them by without thinking them worth his notice, whom he hath 
already seduced and alienated from the Church, and employs his pains and 
stratagems upon those in whom he observes Christ to dwell. Although, if it 
should so fall out, that one of that wretched company should be seized, he 
could have no reason to flatter himself with any hopes upon his confession 
of Christ; since it is an agreed rule, that whoever suffers without the 
Church, is so far from being entitled to the crown of faith, that he continues 
obnoxious to the punishment of having forsaken it.” 


St. Cyprian, M. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CARTHAGE 


We have his life written by Pontius, his deacon, an eye-witness to his 
principal actions; also two-fold genuine copies of extracts from the 
Presidial Acts of his two examinations, and of his martyrdom. The saint’s 
epistles furnish us with ample memoirs. See his life compiled by Tillemont, 
t. 3, and best by Dom. Maran, the Maurist monk, prefixed to the edition of 
this father’s works, prepared by Baluze, before his death, but published by 
Maran in 1726. The Cyprianic annals of Bishop Pearson, and some of 
Dodwell’s Dissertations, printed in the Oxford edition, are of great service. 
Maran has corrected several mistakes, particularly relating to the schism of 
Novatus, into which Pearson, Tillemont, and all who had written before 
him, had been led. See also the life of St. Cyprian compiled in French by M. 
Lombert, who printed a French translation of all his works in 1672. Another 
elegant translation of the same was printed at Rouen in 1716, with learned 
remarks; and Suysken the Bollandist, t. 3, Sept. p. 191. 


A. D. 258. 


Thascius Cyprian was a native of Carthage, his father being one of the 
principal senators of that city. He made great improvements in philosophy 
and all the liberal arts, applied himself to the study of oratory and eloquence 
with great success, and was made public professor of rhetoric at Carthage. 
This employment was anciently most honorable, and all this time he lived 
suitably to the rank of his birth in great pomp and plenty, in honor and 
power, wearing a splendid attire, and never stirring abroad without a 
pompous retinue, and a crowd of clients and followers waiting upon him. 
He tells us in his book to Donatus, that he had lived a long time amidst the 
fasces, which were the Roman emblem of the supreme magistracy: but he 
deplores that he was then a slave to vice and evil habits. The far greater part 
of his life he passed in the errors of paganism, and he was upon the borders 


of old age when he was rescued from the darkness of idolatry, and the 
servitude of vice and errors. 

There resided at Carthage a holy old priest, whose name was Cecilius. 
With him Cyprian contracted an acquaintance, and by his discourses on the 
excellency of the Christian religion, he began to relish exceedingly its 
divine truths, and the sanctity of its precepts; but still his carnal heart made 
strong efforts in favor of the world and his passions. He describes, in his 
book to Donatus, the struggle which he felt within himself, as follows: 
“lay,’ says he, “in darkness, and I floated on the boisterous sea of this world 
a stranger to the light, and uncertain where to fix my feet. I then thought 
what I was told of a second birth, and the method of salvation by it, 
propounded by the divine goodness, extremely hard and impracticable. I 
could not conceive how a man could receive the principles of a new life 
from the sacred laver of regeneration, cease to be what he was before, 
become quite a new person, and though still retaining the same bodily 
constitution, put off the old man, and be entirely renewed in the spirit of his 
mind. For how (thought I to myself) is so great an alteration possible or 
practicable? How shall I do to leave off on a sudden, and in an instant, 
radicated customs, in which I am grown old? How can one who remains 
still in the midst of those objects which have so long struck and charmed his 
senses, strip himself of all his former inclinations and inveterate habits? 
These, time and continuance have made natural to me, and they are closely 
riveted in the very frame of my being. When is it known that a person is 
transformed into an example of constant frugality and sobriety, who has 
been always accustomed to sumptuous and dainty fare, to live in plenty, and 
to indulge his appetites without restraint? How rarely does a man become 
content with plain apparel and unornamented dress, who hath been used to 
sparkle in gold and jewels, and embroidered garments! The man of 
ambitious views, who pleases himself, and glories in the ensigns of power 
and authority, can never love an inglorious private life-——In like manner, 
there is almost a necessity, that wine should engage, that pride should swell, 
that anger should inflame, that greediness of gain should devour, that 
ambition should amuse and please, and that lust should tyrannize over a 
man who hath long indulged such inclinations. These, and such as these, 
were frequently my soliloquies, for as I was deeply entangled and ensnared 
in the errors of my former life, which I judged it impossible for me ever to 


disengage myself from, I gave way to the solicitations of my usual vices, 
added strength to them by indulgence, and despairing of any possible cure, 
hugged the chain which was become natural to me, so that I looked upon it 
as a part of myself. But as soon as the life-giving waters of baptism had 
washed out the spots of my soul, my heart had received the light of the 
heavenly truth, the Spirit of God had descended upon me, and I was thence 
become a new creature, presently all my difficulties were surprisingly 
cleared, my doubts were resolved, and all my former darkness was 
dispelled. Things appeared easy to me, which before I looked upon as 
difficult and discouraging: I was convinced that I was able to do and suffer 
all that which heretofore had seemed impossible. I then saw that the earthly 
principle which I derived from my first birth, exposed me to sin and death; 
but that the new principle which I had received from the Spirit of God, in 
his spiritual birth, gave me new ideas and inclinations, and directed all my 
view to God.” He goes on professing all this to have been in him the pure 
gift and mercy of God, and ascribing it wholly to the power of his grace; 
which, he adds, we are bound continually to ask with earnestness and 
humility, as by it alone we are enabled to will and to do. 

Cecilius, the holy priest, was the happy instrument in the hands of God, 
of his conversion; and Cyprian ever after reverenced him as his father and 
guardian-angel, and to express his gratitude would from that time be called 
Thascius Cecilius Cyprian, joining the name of his benefactor (whom he 
acknowledged under God the author of his spiritual life) with his own. 
Cecilius had, in return, the greatest confidence in his virtue, and on his 
death-bed recommended his wife and children to his care and protection; 
for he had been married before he was raised to the priesthood. Cecilius left 
behind him the most excellent character for all good qualities, and Cyprian 
became, as it were, the heir of his piety, says Pontius. This author takes 
notice, that the fervent convert set himself with great eagerness to read the 
holy scriptures, and to inform himself of all those lessons which would be 
of use to him, in his great design of obtaining God’s favor. Finding the 
sacred oracles very copious in the commendation of purity and continence, 
he made a resolution to practise those virtues for the more easy attainment 
of true perfection. Soon after his baptism he sold his whole estate, and gave 
almost all the money, and whatever else he possessed, for the support of the 
poor; by which, says Pontius, he gained two points of principal importance, 


renouncing and despising all secular views (than which nothing is more 
fatal to all the true interests of piety and religion) and fulfilling the law of 
charity, which God himself prefers to all sacrifices. With the study of the 
holy scriptures St. Cyprian joined that of their best expositors, and in a short 
time became acquainted with the most approved ecclesiastical writers. He 
was particularly delighted with the writings of his countryman Tertullian, 
scarce passed a day without reading something in them, and when he called 
for them used to say: “Reach hither my master,” as St. Jerom relates. But 
though he admired his genius, and the variety of his learning, he was upon 
his guard not to imitate any of his faults or errors.22 St. Cyprian led a 
retired penitential life, and by the fervor of his conversion made such 
wonderful progress in the exercises of a virtuous life, that whilst he was yet 
in the rank of the Neophytes or persons lately baptized, at the earnest 
request of the people, he was raised to the priesthood; his extraordinary 
merit being judged sufficient reason for dispensing with the rule laid down 
by St. Paul against admitting Neophytes to holy orders. 

During the short time that he served the Church in the sacerdotal 
functions he did many great things; and within less than a year after, 
Donatus, bishop of Carthage, dying, the clergy and people conspired to 
demand that he should be raised to that high dignity in the Church. At the 
first news of this motion, the humble servant of Christ fled, judging himself 
unfit for so weighty an employment, and begging that some more worthy 
person, and one of his seniors, might be chosen to that dignity. His 
declining it made the people keener in their desires, as it showed him to be 
the more worthy. A great multitude beset his house, and guarded all the 
ways that led to it, so that he could not make his escape from them. He 
attempted to get out at a window, but finding it in vain, he yielded, and 
showed himself to the people, who were impatiently waiting for him, 
divided between hope and fear. He was received with great joy, and 
consecrated with the unanimous approbation of the bishops of the province 
in the year 248, as bishop Pearson and Tillemont prove. Five priests with 
some of the people opposed his election, alleging that he was yet a novice 
in the Church. St. Cyprian treated these persons as if they had been his best 
friends, and expressed so much goodness toward them, that everybody 
admired him for it. In the discharge of the episcopal functions he showed 


abundance of piety, charity, goodness, and courage mixed with vigor and 
steadiness. His very aspect was reverend and gracious beyond what can be 
expressed, says Pontius, and no one could look him in the face without a 
secret awe upon his spirits: his countenance had a happy mixture in it of 
cheerfulness and gravity; his brow was neither too contracted nor too open, 
but equally removed from both extremes of gaiety and severity, so that a 
person who beheld him might doubt whether he should love or respect him 
most: only this was certain, that he deserved the highest degrees both of 
respect and love. His dress was of a piece with his countenance, neither 
affectedly sordid, nor pompous. How careful he was of the poor when he 
was bishop, may be judged from his tenderness for them whilst he was only 
a catechumen. 

The Church enjoyed peace under the reign of Philip for above a year after 
St. Cyprian’s promotion to the see of Carthage. But Decius, who was sent 
by that emperor to chastise certain rebels in Pannonia, was proclaimed 
emperor by them, and advancing toward Italy, gained a great victory over 
Philip’s forces, who was killed by his soldiers at Verona, and his son at 
Rome in 249. Decius began his reign by raising a bloody persecution 
against the church. The cruel edict reached Carthage in the beginning of the 
year 250. It was no sooner made public, but the idolators, in a kind of 
sedition, ran to the market-place, confusedly crying: “Cyprian to the lions: 
Cyprian to the wild beasts.” The saint was publicly proscribed by the name 
of “Cecilius Cyprian, bishop of the Christians;” and every one was 
commanded not to hide or conceal his goods. By his remarkable conversion 
and great zeal, his name was so odious to them, that in derision they called 
him Coprianus, alluding to a Greek word which signifies dung. He was 
often sought for by the persecutors on this occasion. St. Cyprian consulted 
God, according to his custom, what he ought to do. It is the part of a 
hireling to fly when the flock is left destitute in time of danger. But there 
were at that time many weak ones among the faithful at Carthage, as 
appeared by the great number of those that soon after fell: the havoc which 
the enemy made there would have probably been much greater if 
providence had not preserved St. Cyprian, that by his active zeal and 
authority he might maintain discipline, and repair the ruins caused by the 
persecution. In order to procure to his flock all necessary support and 
comfort during the storm, the holy bishop was persuaded that the precept of 


flying from one city to another held good in his case: and during his 
deliberation he was favored with a vision, in which Christ commanded him 
to consult his own safety by a prudent retreat, as Pontius testifies in his life, 
and as Saint Cyprian himself assures us.2422 The clergy of Rome, who by 
severe glances reflected upon his flight, as if by it he had in some measure 
forsaken the flock, were not apprised of his motives, or of these 
circumstances. Moreover, by his staying at Carthage, the heathens would 
have been provoked to fall more severely upon the whole Church. 

During his recess, though absent in body, yet he was with his flock in 
spirit, supplying the want of his presence by frequent letters, pious 
counsels, admonitions, reproofs, exhortations, and hearty prayers to heaven 
for the welfare and prosperity of his Church. He exhorted them to continual 
prayer to God, saying: “What hath moved me more particularly to write to 
you in this manner, was an admonition which I received in a vision from 
heaven, saying unto me: ‘Ask and you shall have.’ ”24°4 He assured them 
that the Christians, by falling into sloth and a relaxation of manners during 
the long peace, had deserved this scourge for their trial and amendment; and 
that this storm had been discovered by God before it happened, to a devout 
person at Carthage, by a vision of the enemy under the figure of a net- 
fencer (a kind of gladiator) watching to destroy the faithful, because they 
did not stand upon their guard.2422 In the same epistle the saint mentions 
another revelation of God, which he himself, though the last of all his 
servants, as he styles himself, had received concerning the end of the 
persecution, and the restoration of the peace of the Church.2“°© St. Cyprian 
during his absence committed the care of his Church to certain vicars, of 
whom some were bishops, as Caldonius and Herculanus; some priests, as 
Rogatian, Numidicus, and Tertullus. By frequent letters he warned and 
exhorted his flock, encouraged the confessors in the prisons, and took care 
that priests in turns should visit them, and offer the sacrifice of the altar, and 
give them the holy communion every day in their dungeons. Two affairs at 
that time gave him much disturbance; the schism of Novatus and 
Felicissimus, and a controversy about the absolution of the lapsed. 

Felicissimus, a turbulent clerk of Carthage, had with five priests opposed 
the election and ordination of St. Cyprian. During the retreat of that holy 
pastor, Novatus, a priest of Carthage, formed an open schism. He was a man 


of an unquiet disposition, covetous, presumptuous, a lover of novelty, and 
suspected by the bishops in point of faith. He had robbed the widows and 
orphans, misapplied the revenues of the Church, and suffered his aged 
father to perish with hunger in a certain village, without so much as taking 
care to bury him. For these and other reasons the brethren were very urgent 
to have him deposed and excommunicated. The time of his trial was near at 
hand, when the persecution beginning, no assemblies could be held. In 
order to prevent his condemnation, he separated himself from his bishop, 
persuading some others to do the same, and pretending to ordain 
Felicissimus for his deacon, a man like himself, who had been convicted of 
several frauds and robberies: they were joined in their schism by five other 
priests, and held their assemblies upon a mountain. Some among the lapsed 
and confessors, who were angry at St. Cyprian’s severity toward the former, 
adhered to them; for Novatus received, without any canonical penance, all 
apostates that desired to return to the communion of the Church.2427 St. 
Cyprian, finding other remedies only served to make the schismatics more 
insolent, sent a commission to the bishops and priests, whom he had 
appointed to act in his stead, to declare the ringleaders among them 
excommunicated; which was done according to his orders. About the 
beginning of the year 251, St. Cyprian wrote to his flock, exhorting them to 
beware of being misled by the schism, which he calls more dangerous than 
the persecutions of the pagans. “There is,” says he, “one God, and one 
Christ, and but one episcopal chair, originally founded on Peter, by our 
Lord’s authority. There cannot therefore be erected another altar, or another 
priesthood. Whatever any man in his rage or rashness shall appoint, in 
defiance of the divine institution, must be a spurious, profane, and 
sacrilegious ordinance.”2“28 Novatian and Novatus having kindled a schism 
at Rome against pope Cornelius, St. Cyprian wrote his excellent book. On 
the Unity of the Church, in which he more fully explains the same 
principles, which overthrow all schisms and heresies which can arise in the 
Church. The case of the absolution of the lapsed who returned penitent to 
the Church, gave more exercise to the zeal of our holy pastor than the 
schism itself. 

Virtue, which had stood the fiercest persecution, is often seen to melt at 
the first ray of prosperity; so dangerous are its flattering blandishments. St. 


Cyprian complains in many parts of his works,2422 that the peace which the 
Church had enjoyed,24®2 had enervated in some Christians the watchfulness 
and spirit of their holy profession, and had opened a door to many converts 
who had not the true spirit of our faith: from which sources a sensible 
relaxation was discoverable in the manners of many. Their virtue therefore 
being put to the test, in the persecution raised by Decius, many wanted 
courage to stand the trial. The lapsed, whether apostates who had sacrificed 
to idols, or Libellatici who, without sacrificing, had purchased for money 
certificates that they had offered sacrifice, were not admitted to assist at the 
holy mysteries, before they had gone through a most rigorous course of 
public penance, consisting of four degrees, and of several years’ 
continuance, as is prescribed for much less heinous sins than that of 
apostasy, in the canonical epistle of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, written 
about that time. When, during this penitential term, absolution was given in 
danger of death, if the penitent recovered he was obliged to accomplish his 
course as to the austerities enjoined him. Relaxations of these penances, 
called indulgences, were granted on certain extraordinary occasions, as on 
account of the uncommon fervor of a penitent; of which several instances 
occur in ecclesiastical antiquity: also, on occasion of a new violent 
persecution being raised in the Church. 

Thus St. Cyprian, in 252, when the persecution of Gallus began to 
threaten the Church, decreed, “that all the penitents should receive the 
peace of the Church who professed themselves ready to enter the lists 
afresh; there to abide the utmost heat of battle, and manfully to fight for the 
name of the Lord, and for their own salvation.” For the reasons of which 
indulgence he alleged that it was necessary “to make a general rendezvous 
of Christ’s soldiers within his camp, who are desirous to have arms put into 
their hands and seem eager for the engagement.—So long as we had 
peaceable times, there was reason for a longer continuance of penitents 
under a state of mortification; yet so as to relax it in the case of sickness and 
danger. Now the living have as much need of communion as the dying then 
had, unless we would leave those naked and defenceless whom we are 
exhorting and encouraging to fight our Lord’s battle: whereas we should 
rather support and strengthen them with the body and blood of Christ. The 
design of the eucharist being to be a defence and security for those who 


partake of it, we should fortify them whose safety we are concerned for, 
with the armor of our Lord’s banquet. How shall they be able to die for 
Christ, if we deny them the blood of Christ? How shall we fit them for 
drinking the cup of martyrdom, if we will not first admit them to the cup of 
the Lord?”34! It was also customary to grant indulgences to penitents who 
brought tickets from some martyr going to execution, or from some 
confessor in prison for the faith, containing a request in their behalf, which 
the bishop and his clergy examined, and often ratified. This practice was 
established in Africa in Tertullian’s time,24® in Egypt, in the days of St. 
Dionysius of Alexandria,242 in Asia, as appears from the acts of St. 
Pionius, and in other places. In St. Cyprian’s time this custom degenerated 
in Africa into a great abuse by the multitude of such tickets, and their often 
being given in too peremptory terms, and without examination or 
discernment, to the great prejudice of souls, and the relaxation of the 
discipline of penance. 

St. Cyprian being informed of the mischief which threatened his flock in 
June, 250, severely condemned it by three letters which he despatched 
together, one to the martyrs and confessors, the second to the priests and 
deacons, and a third to his people. In the first,2464 he expresses the utmost 
concern to the confessors that they had not been better instructed by his 
priests in the rules of the gospel than they appeared to have been, and that 
by their recommendation, “some priests had presumed to make oblations 
for the lapsed,24©2 and to admit them to the holy eucharist; that is, indeed, to 
profane the body of our Lord.—And as a further aggravation,” says he, 
“they have admitted these sinners to communion before any submission 
made by them to penitential discipline, before any confession made of their 
heinous and crying sin, and before any imposition of hands made by the 
bishop and his clergy unto penance. Such priests, instead of approving 
themselves the true shepherds of the sheep, become as bad to them as 
butchers and murderers. For a mischievous condescension is, in effect, a 
cheat: nor are those who have fallen raised by such helps, but rather cast 
down, and pushed upon destruction.” He adds: “I beseech you, with all 
possible earnestness, to set before your eyes the examples of your 
predecessors, and to consider how careful other martyrs, who are gone 
before you, were in making such grants; duly weigh the reasonableness and 


justice of the petitions which you hand to me.—I again entreat you, that you 
see the persons, acquaint yourselves with their circumstances, and be 
assured that their humiliation comes very near the just measures of a 
legitimate and full satisfaction.” The saint’s letter to the priests24®° is a 
much more severe rebuke, that some of their order (whom he threatens to 
restrain from offering, that is, to suspend), forgetting the rules of the gospel, 
as well as the rank which they held in the Church, rashly and hastily 
admitted penitents to communion upon the tickets of confessors; “though,” 
says he, “they have not performed their penance, made no humble 
confession of their sin, nor received the imposition of hands from the 
bishop and his clergy; the holy eucharist is administered to them, in 
defiance of the scripture, which saith: Whoever shall eat or drink 
unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord, 1 Cor. 11:27.” 
Fleury remarks that St. Cyprian here does not take the word exomologesis, 
with Tertullian, for the whole course of penance, but for a part of it, 
according to the Greek word, namely, confession, which was made either 
publicly or privately, after penance was ended, before receiving 
reconciliation by the imposition of hands.2“©2 The holy bishop, in his letter 
to his people, recommends to them to restrain by their advice, the 
forwardness of such confessors within the limits prescribed by the 
gospel.2468 He, however, dispenses in case of sickness, or other extreme 
danger, and allows such, with tickets from the martyrs, to be reconciled, 
“when they have made the humble confession of their sin before any priest 
or deacon,2482 whom they can procure to attend them.”24 Lucian, and 
certain others among the confessors at Carthage, wrote an imperious letter 
to St. Cyprian upon this subject,3444 but the holy pastor strenuously 
maintained his point.24 

The see of Rome being then vacant, St. Cyprian wrote concerning this 
affair to the clergy of that Church, who, by an excellent answer, confirmed 
the same law of holy penance, and discipline of the Church.24 They were 
by that time well satisfied of the just reasons St. Cyprian had for his retreat; 
and condemn over hasty absolutions. “God forbid,” say they, “that ever the 
Roman Church should be so easy and compliant, or have so little regard to 
the interests of religion, as to relax the severity and rigor of its discipline. 
The remedy too hastily applied can do those that are fallen no sort of 


service; but through a mistaken compassion, would fester the wound 
received by the first offence, and to their greater destruction, deprive the 
unhappy souls of the advantages they might reap from a true repentance. 
For how is it possible that the medicinal grace of forgiveness should have 
its effect, if he who hath the dispensation of it becomes fond of increasing 
the danger, by contracting the time which should be allowed for the removal 
of it, by a legitimate and proper penance? If he chooses only to skin over 
the wound, and will not allow due time for the operation of his medicines, 
nor for closing it by surer and slower degrees? This, if we would speak out 
plainly, is not to cure but to kill—Let penitents knock at the doors of the 
Church; but let them not proceed to violence, nor to break them open. Let 
their tears and lamentations, coming from the very bottom of their hearts, 
plead their cause for them, and speak their shame and sorrow for their sin. 
Nay, if they have really a just horror of their guilt, and would have the deep 
and dangerous wounds of their consciences handled skilfully, they should 
even ask with shame. Let them ask, agreeably to the rules of the gospel, 
with modesty and humility—The mercies of God may be considered; but 
then his justice should also be remembered.—He hath prepared a heaven, 
but he hath prepared a hell too,” &c. A letter also which the confessors at 
Rome wrote out of prison to these in Africa (much extolled in this and St. 
Cyprian’s letters, though not now extant) contributed very much to the 
support of discipline. 

St. Cyprian writes of a certain priest named Gains, who admitted the 
lapsed to communion, and of such others; “Let them be suspended from 
their monthly dividend.”24“4 For the revenues of the clergy then consisted 
chiefly of the oblations of the faithful, which were divided every month into 
four parts, one of which was assigned to the bishop, and one to his clergy, 
so that the bishop’s share equalled that of all his clergy together. The other 
two parts were allowed to the poor, and the expenses of oratories or 
churches.242 The Roman clergy tell St. Cyprian, in another letter, that they 
hoped the impatience of the lapsed would wear off with time; “and then 
they will be thankful,” say they, “that they have been kept in hand for a 
season, till their cure could be depended on.”2428 The schismatics Novatus 
and Felicissimus supported the cause of the lapsed, and the rebellious clergy 
and confessors; but Novatus retired to Rome in the beginning of the year 


251, where St. Cormelius was chosen pope in June that same year. St. 
Cyprian congratulated with him upon his election, and they joined their 
forces against the double schism kindled both at Rome and in Africa. 

At the end of the year 250 the persecution was considerably abated at 
Carthage upon the expiration of the proconsul’s annual authority. It ceased 
by the death of the two Decii, father and son, who perished together, by the 
treachery of Gallus, their general, as they were fighting against the Carpi, a 
Scythian nation, near Abrutum in Mysia, part of Scythia, in November, 251, 
the elder Decius having reigned about two years and six months. St. 
Cyprian was returned to Carthage in April that same year, after an exile 
which he calls of two years, though it seems only to have continued about 
fourteen months, as Tillemont observes. Soon after his return he held a 
numerous council at Carthage, in which the schismatics were condemned, 
and it was ordered that the lapsed should remain in a course of penance. St. 
Cyprian granted them afterward a plenary indulgence in a second council 
which he held at Carthage soon after Easter the following year, the 
persecution of Gallus then beginning to threaten the Church, as has been 
already mentioned. Our saint is thought to have read in the first of these 
councils his treatise, On the Lapsed, which he published soon after he came 
out of his retreat.24/2 

Visions continued very frequent in the Church in that age, as the learned 
Mr. Dodwell244 has proved, tracing the evidences of this prophetic spirit 
through almost every writer, from the apostolic age to this period, namely, 
from the works of Hermas, Clemens, Romanus, Ignatius Polycarp, 
Quadratus, Justin, Melito, Tertullian, Origen, Dionysius, Alexandrinus, &c. 
St. Cyprian mentions several visions with which God had favored him and 
many other persons. He assures us, that he received from God an express 
order to fly and lie concealed when he was proscribed or outlawed in the 
reign of Decius. Pontius, in his life, tells us, that it was purely owing to his 
fear of offending God, which induced him rather to obey the commands of 
God than to be crowned with martyrdom against the will of God, to whom 
in everything he was entirely devoted. He so firmly depended on the truth 
of those admonitions which he received from heaven, that he was persuaded 
he should commit a sin by suffering, if he had not then concealed himself, 
when our Lord commanded him to do so. This historian observes, that he 


was preserved by a merciful Providence, lest his weak flock should have 
been totally dispersed, and the discipline of penance enervated in it by the 
persecutions, first of the heathens, and afterward of the lapsed. During 
which dangers this skilful manager bound up the wounds of the brethren, 
and, by his watchfulness, defeated the stratagems by which the cunning 
enemy sought to impose upon those that were found not to be upon their 
guard. Such circumstances render the vision more credible at those times 
when miraculous powers were frequent. 

St. Cyprian, in his eleventh epistle to his priests and deacons,24 
mentions several other visions; one by which he was moved to exhort them 
to continual prayer. “I received,” says he, “an admonition from heaven, in a 
vision, saying, Ask, and you shall receive. Next, my people were directed in 
the same vision to ask for certain persons; but they could not agree in 
asking, which exceedingly displeased him who had said, Ask, and you shall 
receive; because it is written, God maketh men to be of one mind in a 
house.”282 He subjoins the vision of the net-fencer, representing the devil 
threatening the people, which pointed out the impending persecution of 
Decius; and gives an account of a third vision, in which it was shown him 
that this persecution was drawing towards an end, in the following words: 
“To the least of all his servants, who hath many sins to account for, and in 
all respects is unworthy of such a condescension, God, in his infinite mercy, 
hath been pleased to give the following direction, saying, ‘Bid him be 
secure and easy, for settled times are coming: and, as to the intervening 
delay of them, there is reason for it, seeing there are some yet remaining to 
be proved in this trial.” Even as to the point of spare diet, we have some 
intimation from above, with a manifest view of preventing any declensions 
in the vigor of heavenly virtue, through the allurements of the world; and of 
disengaging the mind from the weight and incumbrance of satiety, that it 
might more easily and expeditely watch for prayer.” The English editor 
observes, that this letter was written in 250, when there was no human 
appearance of times growing more peaceable. The departure of the Decii 
from Rome soon after, upon their expedition, made some abatement in the 
persecution, and their unexpected death put an end to it. The event proved 
the author to be neither an enthusiast nor an impostor, who depended with 
great assurance upon these visions, especially those which promised peace 


to the Church; of which he writes again:34®4 “Let us animate one another, 
and endeavor to make all possible improvements in virtue, that when our 
Lord shall mercifully vouchsafe that peace to the Church which he hath 
promised, we may return to her new men,” &c. When some of the lapsed 
had written to St. Cyprian, humbly and modestly begging penance and 
reconciliation, the holy bishop said of them, “The Lord is my witness how 
much I congratulate with them for this regular and Christian conduct, who 
hath been pleased also to reveal to me how highly acceptable it is in his 
sight.”2482 He speaks of several other divine revelations which he 
received:2483 he was often directed by them in promoting persons to holy 
orders, and in other occurrences. He was forewarned by God of the revival 
of the persecution under Gallus; of which he wrote to pope Cornelius as 
follows: “A storm is coming, and a furious enemy will speedily declare 
himself against us; the struggle will not be like the late one (that under 
Decius), but more sharp and insupportable. This we have had frequently 
revealed to us from above, and the merciful providence of God doth often 
remind us of it; through whose assistance and compassion for us, we trust 
that he who, in times of peace, hath foretold to his soldiers the approaching 
battle, will crown them with victory when engaged in it.”2484 Upon these 
revelations he, by a plenary indulgence, admitted the lapsed, who had 
entered upon a course of penance, to the benefit of reconciliation and 
communion. 

In the beginning of this persecution, in July, 252, pope Cornelius made a 
glorious confession of his faith at Rome, and was banished to Centumcelle 
St. Cyprian congratulated him hereupon by a letter,2482 in which he foretells 
both his and his own approaching martyrdom. “Since it hath pleased God,” 
says he, “to advertise me of our approaching trial, I cease not to endeavor 
by exhorting my people to prepare for it, and to join with me in continual 
watchfulness, fasting, and prayer. Let us cry to God continually, and 
deprecate his wrath: for this is our heavenly armor, which will enable us to 
stand our ground with constancy and courage. Let us agree in remembering 
each other at this time of peril and distress—and whichsoever of us shall 
first be favored by our Lord with a removal hence, let our affection still 
persevere before the Lord for our brethren, in never-ceasing prayers for 
them.” These two great saints lived in the closest and most constant union 


together; we have eight letters of St. Cyprian to that holy pope, besides a 
synodal epistle; and it appears by these that he wrote to him many others. 
After the martyrdom of St. Cornelius, which happened the same year, 252, 
on the 14th of September, St. Cyprian wrote a letter of congratulation to his 
successor, St. Lucius, who was no sooner elected than banished. Being 
recalled, he died about five months after his election, on the 4th of March, 
attaining to a “glorious martyrdom,” as St. Cyprian assures us.2486 

The pestilence, which broke out first in Ethiopia, in the reign of Decius, 
and ravaged successively all the provinces of the empire, fell most heavily 
of all upon Africa. It grew more violent under Gallus; afterward destroyed 
the armies of Valerian in Persia, and seemed to redouble its virulence in the 
reign of Gallien. It is mentioned also under Claudius II. in 270, though its 
chief havoc is confined to the space of twelve years, from 250 to 262.2482 
St. Cyprian describes this distemper, that it began by a sinking of the 
strength, with colliquative evacuations, and grievous inflammations of the 
larynx and parts adjacent: these symptoms were followed with an inward 
heat of the bowels, convulsions of the stomach, violent retchings and 
vomitings, fiery redness of the eyes, and mortifications in several parts, 
which required amputations of limbs; a weakness contracted in the whole 
frame rendered the body almost incapable of motion; a dullness of hearing 
or a dimness of sight also came upon the patients.2482 This fatal contagious 
distemper swept away daily vast numbers, seizing whole families one after 
another, without sparing one individual person in them.2482 All, in this 
dreadful juncture, were in the utmost consternation, every one striving to 
shift for himself, and get to the greatest distance from the infection. The 
heathens deserted and exposed their nearest friends, turning the dying 
patients out of the doors, as if they could shut death out with them. Living 
carcasses rather than men lay destitute up and down the streets, begging the 
assistance of passengers. Ye many were intent upon an unnatural and cruel 
plunder of the goods of others. 

St. Cyprian, in this time of desolation, assembled the Christians at 
Carthage, and spoke to them strongly on the duties and advantages of mercy 
and charity, teaching them that they ought to extend their care not only to 
their own people, but also to their enemies and persecutors. The faithful 
readily offered themselves to follow his directions. Their services were 


severally distributed; the rich contributed large alms in money; the poor 
gave only their personal labor and attendance, having nothing else to 
bestow. Every one was ambitious to engage in a service wherein they might 
so eminently approve themselves to God the Father and Christ, the Judge of 
all, and in which they had at their head so great a leader and commander as 
their good bishop. How much the poor and necessitous were, not only 
during this pestilence, but at all times the objects of our saint’s most tender 
care, appears from the concern he expressed for them, and the orders he 
frequently gave about them in his epistles, even during his absence. It was 
one of his usual sayings: “Let not that sleep in thy coffers which may be 
profitable to the poor. That which a man must of necessity part with, some 
time or other, it is wisdom for him to distribute so, that God may 
everlastingly reward him.” 

All orders of men shared the good bishop’s attention, but the clergy 
above the rest. So solicitous was he that they should be wholly taken up in 
the spiritual function of their charge, that he reckoned it among the great 
disorders which had crept into the Church during the long continuance of 
peace before Decius, that some bishops, “neglecting their high trust, entered 
upon the management of secular affairs.”2422 In the town of Furnis, one 
Geminius Victor had, in his last will, appointed Geminius Faustinus, a 
priest of that church, his executor. The sixth among the apostolic canons 
(framed in various synods during the three first centuries) and other synodal 
decrees of the earliest ages, forbade any bishop, priest, or deacon, to engage 
himself in secular business, under pain of being deposed. Bishop Fell 
observes, that the Roman laws made it penal for any one to refuse the office 
of executor or guardian, when offered. Wherefore, in this case, the synods 
inflicted the penalty on him who should appoint a bishop, priest, or deacon, 
either executor or guardian, forbidding “any remembrance of him to be 
made at the eucharist (or mass), or any oblation to be made for him after his 
death. The reason of which was, that the clergy should not be distracted 
from their holy ministrations—that they might attend their altar and their 
sacrifices without interruption, and fix all their attendance upon religious 
duties,” as Saint Cyprian says. Wherefore he ordered “that the name of the 
said Victor should not be mentioned at the altar—that no oblation should be 
made for his repose, nor the customary prayers of the Church be offered up 


on his behalf,” as was usually done for the faithful departed. St. Cyprian 
hoped, by this instance of severity, to prevent any person from calling down 
to a lower employment the priests and ministers of God, whose whole time 
and care should be devoted to his altar.24% 

In the persecution of Gallus, some priests, who celebrated the holy 
eucharist early in the morning, made use of water only in the chalice, for 
fear of being discovered by the scent of the wine. This abuse St. Cyprian 
condemned and confuted.2424 He mentions the sign of the cross used at 
baptism, and on other occasions,2422 and says, “A Christian is fortified by 
the defensive sign of the cross.”24°4 Several cities in Numidia having been 
distressed by an incursion of barbarians, who were not subject to the 
Romans, a great number of Christians of both sexes were carried into 
captivity by them. Upon this accident eight bishops wrote to St. Cyprian, 
imploring his assistance for the redemption of the prisoners. St. Cyprian 
shed many tears upon reading these letters, and was particularly concerned 
on account of the danger to which the virgins were exposed. At his 
recommendation the clergy and people of Carthage raised a sum amounting 
to a hundred thousand scstertii, that is, about seven hundred and eighty-one 
pounds English.2“°5 This money St. Cyprian sent to those bishops, charging 
them to have recourse to him again upon all such occasions.2428 

About the year 255 began the controversy concerning the validity of 
baptism given by heretics. St. Cyprian having been consulted by eighteen 
bishops of Numidia concerning that point, answered, that such a baptism is 
null, and to be reiterated; which decree he soon after confirmed in a synod 
of seventy-two bishops, which he held at Carthage, The pretended reasons 
for this mistaken notion he sums up in his epistle to Jubaianus.2424 In what 
manner St. Stephen maintained the tradition of the Church upon this head, 
has been related in the life of that holy pope and martyr. What the behavior 
of St. Cyprian would have been had he seen the controversy determined by 
the decision of the Church, cannot be doubted from the principles which he 
himself lays down.2422 Nor did he question the superior authority of St. 
Stephen; though in a point which he thought to belong merely to discipline, 
not to faith, he thought he might maintain the custom which he found 
established at Carthage by a predecessor named Agrippinus. Neither was he 
unacquainted with the dignity of the Roman see, which he calls “The chair 


of Peter, the principal church, the origin of the sacerdotal unity; whither 
perfidy cannot find access.”2422 If he for some time betrayed a warmth in 
this controversy, how much he repented of it appears by the book which he 
afterward wrote on patience; and, if he offended, this was effaced by his 
perfect charity and glorious martyrdom, as St. Austin frequently repeats. 

Whilst this controversy was carried on, the Church enjoyed some 
tranquillity. For Gallus did not reign full two years, being slain by his own 
troops. Emilianus, who had revolted against him, met with the like fate after 
four months, and Valerian, who next stept into the throne, was favorable to 
the Christians, till, through the instigation of Macrianus, his general, he 
raised a most bloody persecution in 257, which raged three years and a half, 
till that emperor was taken prisoner by the Persians.2222 St. Cyprian so 
effectually encouraged his flock to martyrdom, that many who has fallen 
under Decius, and been by an indulgence reconciled by St. Cyprian, upon 
the approach of the persecution of Gallus, in it courageously suffered 
martyrdom; whose example is made use of to confound the harshness of 
Novatian in rejecting such penitents, in the work of a learned contemporary 
writer against that heresiarch, which has sometimes been ascribed to St. 
Cyprian. Indefatigable was the zeal of our holy bishop in exhorting the 
confessors, and in procuring them all possible succor. He was also careful 
in devoutly honoring the memory of the martyrs, after their triumphs, by 
sacrifices of thanksgiving to God on their annual festivals. For this purpose, 
in his retirement, during the first of these persecutions, he sent this charge 
to his clergy at Carthage:222! “As to those confessors who die in prison, 
observe the days on which they depart this life, that they may be 
commemorated with honor, as those of the martyrs are——We offer up here 
the usual sacrifices and oblations in commemoration of them.” He says, in 
another letter to his clergy, speaking of certain martyrs: “We constantly 
offer sacrifices for them, upon the yearly return of those days, wherein we 
celebrate the memorial of the martyrs’ sufferings.” 

The saint describes in his epistles the wonderful constancy with which 
the martyrs endured the most unheard-of torments. They were scourged, 
beaten, racked, and roasted; their flesh was pulled off with burning pincers; 
some were beheaded with swords, others were run through with spears; 
often more instruments of torment were employed about the same man than 


his body had limbs. They were plundered and stripped, chained and 
imprisoned, thrown to wild beasts, or burnt at stakes. When the persecutors 
had run over all their old methods of tortures and executions, they studied 
to invent others more barbarous. They not only varied, but repeated the 
torments, and where one ended, another began. This cruelty they added to 
all the rest, that they tortured them without leaving them hopes of dying 
soon, stopping them in their journey to heaven. Many were purposely kept 
upon the rack, that they might die piecemeal, and that their pains might be 
lingering: no intervals or times of respite were given them, that the sense of 
their torments might be without intermission, unless some chanced to give 
their executioners the slip, by expiring in the midst of their pains. All this 
did but render the faith and patience of the martyrs more illustrious, and 
make them more earnestly long for heaven. They tired out their tormentors, 
overcame the sharpest engines of execution, and smiled at the busy officers 
that were raking in their wounds; when their flesh was wearied and 
consumed, their virtue and fidelity to God were unconquerable. The 
multitude beheld with admiration these heavenly conflicts, and stood 
astonished to hear the servants of Christ in the midst of all this, with 
unshaken souls, making a free and bold confession of him, destitute of any 
external succor, but armed with a divine power, and the shield of faith. The 
holy bishop ceased not to prepare his people for the combat, by having this 
saying often in his mouth. “All present evils are to be endured for the hope 
of good things to come.” He was preserved, by a special providence, during 
two such violent storms, that he might be the support of a weak flock, and 
the father of many fervent penitents and holy martyrs. The third storm in 
which he was involved, was the eighth general persecution raised by 
Valerian in the fourth year of his reign, of Christ 257. 

In that very year St. Cyprian was apprehended at Carthage, and on the 
30th of August presented before Aspasius Paternus, the proconsul of Africa, 
in the council-chamber. This magistrate said to him: “The most sacred 
emperors Valerian and Gallien have done me the honor to command me by 
their letter, that I oblige all who follow not the Roman worship immediately 
to conform to it. What is your name and quality?” Cyprian said: “I am a 
Christian and a bishop. I know no other gods besides the one true God, who 
made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all that is therein. This God we 
Christians serve; his mercies we implore both day and night for ourselves, 


for all men, and for the safety of these very emperors.” When the proconsul 
further asked him if he persevered in that resolution? He replied that, “A 
purpose so well founded, and a will which hath once devoted itself to God, 
can never be altered.” The proconsul said: “Go then into banishment to the 
city Curubis.” The martyr answered: “I will go.” The proconsul said: “The 
emperors have done me the honor to write to me to find out not only 
bishops but also priests; I would therefore know what priests live in this 
city.” Cyprian answered: “The Roman laws wisely forbid us to become 
informers; and I cannot discover them. But they may be found at home.” 
The proconsul said: “I will find them.” He added: “I have orders also to 
forbid the holding of your assemblies in any place, or entering into the 
cemeteries. Whoever observes not this wholesome ordinance, shall be put 
to death.” To which Cyprian made answer: “Then obey your orders.” The 
proconsul having commanded that he should be banished to Curubis, the 
saint arrived there on the 13th or 14th of September. Curubis was a small 
town fifty miles from Carthage, situated in a peninsula upon the coast of the 
Lybian sea, not far from Pentapolis. The place was pleasant and healthy, in 
a good air, and though situated in a desert country, green meadows, and the 
conveniency of fresh water (scarce and valuable things in many parts of 
Africa) were not wanting. The saint was attended by his deacon Pontius, 
and some others; and met with kind and courteous usage. He was favored 
with a vision the night after his arrival, by which God forewarned him of 
his approaching martyrdom, and which Pontius gives in the very words in 
which St. Cyprian related it. “Before I went to sleep,” said he, “there 
appeared to me a young man of a very uncommon stature, who led me to 
the palace, and placed me before the tribunal of the proconsul, who, as soon 
as he cast his eyes upon me, began to write a sentence in a pocket-book. 
The young man who stood behind him, and read it, signified to me by signs 
the substance of it; for stretching out his hands at full length so as to 
represent a sword, he made a cross stroke over one hand with the other, 
imitating the action of beheading a person, so that no words could have 
made the thing more intelligible. I immediately apprehended that this was 
to be the death which was prepared for me, and I addressed myself to the 
proconsul for a short reprieve, till I could settle my affairs. He wrote again 
in his pocket-book; and I guessed that he granted my request of a reprieve 
till the morrow, by the evenness of his countenance, and the openness of his 


brow. This the young man intimated to me by twisting his fingers one 
behind another.” This, says bishop Fell, was a known mark of the thing in 
question being postponed; as bending the thumb was a mark of 
condemnation, and holding it straight a token of acquittal. The reprieve of a 
day signified a year; and the bishop suffered on the same day in the 
following year. This warning he took for a divine promise of the honor of 
martyrdom. The reason of his desiring a reprieve was for settling the affairs 
of his Church, and, for an opportunity of expressing by a last effort, his 
tendermess for the poor, upon whom he accordingly bestowed almost all he 
was then possessed of. Pontius doubts not but God granted him this respite 
because he desired it for these purposes. 

A messenger arrived about that time from Rome, sent by pope Xystus, to 
advertise St. Cyprian that new and very bloody edicts were speedily 
expected. No sooner were they published but St. Xystus was immediately 
sacrificed, on the 6th of August, 258, somewhat above a month before St. 
Cyprian. Our saint received from Rome information of his martyrdom, and 
that the order which Valerian (who was set out upon his Persian expedition) 
sent to the senate, imported, “that bishops, priests, and deacons should 
forthwith suffer.”2°22 From that time St. Cyprian lived in the daily 
expectation of executioners arriving to take off the heads of such as were 
marked out for victims. Meanwhile divers persons of the first rank and 
quality, even several pagans, met together, and endeavored to persuade him 
to secrete himself, with offers of a commodious and safe retirement. But he 
had so set his affections upon things above, that he utterly neglected all 
lower interests. He took all opportunities of encouraging the servants of 
God, and spoke with most ardent affection upon religious subjects, always 
wishing the momen of his martyrdom might overtake him whilst he was 
discoursing upon God He prepared himself for it by those exercises of 
compunction and penance, the spirit of which he so excellently expressed in 
his treatise, On the Lapsed, and by which he studied to purify his soul more 
and more, that it might appear without spot or stain before the God of 
infinite sanctity. He devoted his time to penance, and made heavenly 
contemplation the favorite employment of his retirement, by which he 
raised his soul to God by the most inflamed love, and longing desires and 
prayers to be united to him for evermore, according to the maxim which he 


lays down in the close of his book On Mortality, where he says: “To this 
delightful society of the blessed, and to Christ who is at the head of it, let us 
hasten, my brethren, upon the wings of desire, and of an holy love. Let God 
and Christ be witnesses, that this is the main bent of our wishes, and the 
sum of our most ardent hopes. Then our rewards will be proportioned to the 
earnestness of our present desires, if they proceed from his love.” 

Our saint was still at Curubis when Galerius Maximus succeeded 
Paternus in the government of Africa. The new proconsul recalled St. 
Cyprian to Carthage, that he might more readily come at him as soon as he 
should receive the new edicts which he expected from Rome. The bishop, 
by his order, resided at his own gardens or country-house near the city, 
which he had sold for the benefit of the poor when he was baptized, but 
which afterward fell again into his hands. He desired to give this estate 
again, with the rest of his fortune, to the poor; but could not do it at that 
dangerous season for fear of exasperating the persecutors. The sanguinary 
order reached Carthage about the middle of August, whilst the proconsul 
was at Utica, which shared with Carthage the honor of being his residence 
for part of the year. Maximus despatched a guard to conduct him to Utica; 
but St. Cyprian being desirous to suffer in the midst of his own flock, 
stepped aside, and took shelter in a more private place, till the proconsul 
being returned to Carthage, he showed himself again in his own gardens. 
Galerius, upon notice given him, sent the prince (that is, the chief of those 
who served under the magister Officiorum) with another officer, to seize 
him by surprise. But nothing could happen suddenly or unexpectedly to the 
blessed man, who was always ready and prepared for any event. He, 
therefore, came forth with all imaginable cheerfulness and courage, and all 
the marks of an undaunted mind. The officers putting him into a chariot 
betwixt them, carried him to a country seat at Sextus, where the proconsul 
was retired for his health, six miles from Carthage. The proconsul not being 
then ready, deferred the trial till the next day, and the martyr was conducted 
back to the house of the chief officer that had apprehended him, situated in 
the street of Saturn, between the streets of Venus and Salus. Upon the rumor 
that Thascius was taken, the city was alarmed; the very pagans flocked 
together, and testified their compassion; for he had been well known among 
them; and they remembered the excess of his charity towards all in the late 
instance of the public distress and pestilence. The multitude that was 


gathered together was very great, in proportion to the extent of the city of 
Carthage, which was inferior to none but Rome for the number of its 
inhabitants. 

St. Cyprian was guarded that night by the chief of the officers in a 
courteous manner, and his friends were allowed to sup with him. The next 
morning, which the conscience of the blessed martyr, says Pontius, rendered 
a day of joy to him, he was conducted by a strong guard to the pretorium or 
court of the proconsul, about a furlong from the officer’s house where he 
had passed the night. The proconsul not being yet sitting, he had leave to go 
out of the crowd, and to be in a more private place, where the seat he got 
was accidentally covered with a linen cloth, as if it were to be a symbol of 
his episcopal dignity, says the deacon Pontius; by which it appears that 
bishops had then such a badge of distinction, at least at the public divine 
service. One of the guards who had formerly been a Christian, observing 
that the sweat ran down the martyr’s body, by the length and hurry of his 
walk, offered to wipe it off, and to give him dry linen in exchange for that 
he had on, which was wet, linen garments being common in hot countries. 
This was the soldier’s pretence; his meaning was to get into his possession 
some of the holy man’s garments and sweat, as Pontius observes. The 
bishop excusing himself, replied: “We seek to cure complaints, to which 
perhaps this very day will put a final period.” By this time the proconsul 
was come out, and being seated on his tribunal, he ordered the martyr to be 
brought before him, and said: “Art thou Thascius Cyprian?” The martyr 
answered: “I am.” Proconsul: “Art thou the person who hath been bishop 
and father to men of ungodly minds?” Cyprian: “I have been their bishop.” 
Proconsul: “The most sacred emperors have commanded thee to conform to 
the ceremonies of the Roman religion.” Cyprian: “I cannot.” Proconsul: 
“Consider better of thy own safety.” Cyprian: “Obey your orders. In so 
manifestly just a case there is no need of consideration.” Upon this the 
proconsul consulted with his friends, and coming to the resolution to 
condemn him, said: “Long hast thou lived with an irreligious heart, and hast 
joined great numbers with thee in an unnatural conspiracy against the 
Roman deities, and their holy rites: nor have our sacred and most pious 
emperors, Valerian and Gallien always august, nor the most noble Cesar 
Valerian, been able to reclaim thee to their ceremonies. Since thou hast been 
a ringleader in crimes of such an heinous nature, thou shalt be made an 


example to those, whom thou hast seduced to join with thee; and discipline 
shall be established in thy blood.” Then he read the following sentence 
written in a tablet: “I will that Thascius Cyprian be beheaded.” To which 
Cyprian subjoined: “Blessed be God for it.” The Christians who were 
present in crowds, said: “Let us be beheaded with him;” and they made a 
great uproar. 

When the martyr went out of the court, a great number of soldiers 
attended him, and he was guarded by centurions and tribunes marching on 
each side of him. They led him into the country, into a large plain, thick set 
with high trees; and many climbed up to the top of them, the better to see 
him at a distance by reason of the crowd. St. Cyprian being arrived at the 
place appointed, took off his mantle, fell upon his keees, and prostrated 
himself before God. Then he put off his Dalmatic,2222 which he gave to the 
deacons, and remained in a linen vestment or shirt expecting the 
executioner, to whom he ordered a sum of twenty-five golden denarii, 
amounting to about six pounds English, to be given. He himself bound the 
napkin over his eyes; and he desired a priest and a deacon to tie his hands. 
The Christians spread before him napkins and handkerchiefs to receive his 
body. His head was struck off on the 14th of September, 258. For fear of the 
insults of the heathens, the faithful conveyed his body for the present into 
an adjoining field, and they interred it in the night with great solemnity on 
the Mappalian way. Two churches were afterward erected to his memory, 
the one on this place of his burial, called the Mappalia, the other on the spot 
where he suffered, called Mensa Cypriana or Cyprian’s Table, because there 
he was made a sacrifice to God. Both are mentioned by Victor.22%4 The 
proconsul Galerius Maximus died a few days after him, but in a very 
different manner. In the Liberian calendar, and that published by F. Fronto, 
his festival is placed on the 14th of September; but since the fifth age, has 
been joined with that of St. Cornelius on the 16th. Certain ambassadors of 
Charlemagne returning from Aaron king of Persia, through Africa, obtained 
leave of the Mahometan king of that country to open the tomb of St. 
Cyprian (which they found entirely neglected) and to carry his relics into 
France, which they deposited at Arles, in 806, according to Ado,222° or in 
802, according to Agobard. Leidrarde, archbishop of Lyons, with the king’s 
consent, removed them to Lyons, and deposited them behind the altar of St. 


John Baptist; a poem upon this translation was written by Leidrarde’s 
successor, Agobard. Charles the Bald caused them to be translated to 
Compeigne, and lodged with those of St. Cornelius, in the great abbey 
which he built, and which is called St. Corneille. Part of the relics of SS. 
Cornelius and Cyprian is kept in a shrine in the collegiate church of Rosnay 
near Oudenarde in Flanders.222% 

It is a maxim of our holy faith which St. Cyprian strongly inculcates, that 
we must follow the saints now in desire if we hope to reign with them 
hereafter: “We have solemnly renounced the world,” said he, “and therefore 
whilst we continue in it, should behave like strangers and pilgrims. We 
should welcome that happy day (of our death) which is to fix us, every one 
in our proper habitation, to rescue us from the embarrassments and snares 
of this world, and remove us to the kingdom of heaven. Who amongst us, if 
he had been long a sojourner in a foreign land, would not desire a return to 
his native country? What person, when he had begun to sail thither, would 
not wish for a prosperous wind to carry him to his desired home with 
expedition, that he might the sooner embrace his friends and relations? We 
must account paradise our country. There friends, and parents, and brethren, 
and children without number, wait for us, and long to congratulate our 
happy arrival. They are in secure possession of their own felicity, and yet 
are solicitous for ours. How great will be our common joy, upon the 
transports of our meeting together in those blessed abodes! How unutterable 
must be the pleasures of that kingdom, which have no allay or intermission, 
having eternity added to the highest degrees of bliss! There we shall meet 
with the glorious choir of the apostles; with the goodly company of the 
prophets; with an innumerable multitude of holy martyrs; there we shall be 
blessed with the sight of those triumphant virgins who have subdued the 
inordinate lusts of the flesh; and there we shall behold the rewards of those 
who, by feeding the hungry and succoring the afflicted, have with their 
earthly treasure purchased to themselves a treasure in heaven.”2222 


St. Euphemia, Virgin AND Martyr 


The city of Chalcedon was the theatre of her glorious martyrdom; she 
suffered in the persecution continued by the successors of Dioclesian, about 
the year 307. The eminent sanctity of this holy virgin, loaded with the fruits 
of all Christian virtues, excited the rage of the devil, and of his instruments, 
the persecutors; but all the efforts of heir malice only rendered her virtue 
the more triumphant and glorious. Having embraced the holy state of 
virginity, she, by the black or dark-colored garments which she wore, 
declared to all men her steady purpose of taking no share in the earthly 
pleasures and amusements which fill the hearts, set an edge on the passions, 
and take up the most precious part of the time of worldlings. The exercises 
of penance and religion were the serious occupations to which she totally de 
voted herself; and as the love of God reigned in her heart, it was her 
constant study to walk always before him, to labor in all her actions to 
please him, and, by the humility of her heart and whole deportment, by the 
mortification of her senses, by the constancy and fervor of her devotion, by 
the heavenliness of her conversation, and activity of her zeal and charity, to 
make continually higher advances towards heaven. Whatever was not God, 
appeared to her empty and contemptible; she found no pleasure or delight 
but in what tended to unite her heart more and more to him here by love; 
and she thirsted after his presence and fruition in the kingdom of his glory, 
panting, and longing to be dismissed from the pilgrimage of this world, and 
from the corruptible tabernacle of the body. God was pleased to hear her 
sighs, and crown her humble desires. She was apprehended by the 
persecutors, and cruelly tortured by the command of an inhuman judge 
named Priscus. The torments she underwent were represented in the most 
moving manner, in a famous picture kept in the great church at Chalcedon, 
accurately described by St. Asterius. Whilst one soldier pulled her head 
back, another with a mallet beat out all her teeth, and bruised her mouth, so 
that her beautiful tender face, her hair and her clothes were covered with 


blood. After having suffered many other torments, she was laid in a 
dungeon, where prayer was her whole comfort, joy and strength. Being at 
length condemned to be burnt alive, she ascended the pile with such an 
admirable cheerfulness in her countenance as bespoke the interior sweet joy 
of her soul going to eternal life. Thus she finished her course. 

She is honored as one of the chief martyrs of the Grecian Church, and her 
festival is an holyday over almost all the East. Four churches in 
Constantinople formerly bore her name. One at Chalcedon was exceedingly 
spacious and famous, in which the fourth general council condemned 
Eutyches in 451. The fathers in it acknowledged the Church much indebted 
to the intercession of this holy virgin for the happy issue of that affair.2208 
Evagrius, the historian, testifies22°2 that emperors, patriarchs, and all ranks 
of people resorted to Chalcedon to be made partakers of the blessings which 
God abundantly conferred on men through her patronage, and that manifest 
miracles were there wrought.22!2 These relics were translated into the great 
church of Saint Sophia at Constantinople; and above all other such holy 
treasures, excited the rage of Constantine Copronymus, as Theophanes, 
Zonaras, and Cedrenus relate. In what manner they were then concealed, 
and afterward recovered, is recorded by Constantine, bishop of Tio in 
Paphlagonia, in an oration on that subject.224 The sacred remains of Saint 
Euphemia are now preserved at Syllebria, a metropolitical see, on the 
Propontic shore between Constantinople and Adrianople, as we are 
informed by prince Cantemir,22/2 but a portion is possessed by the church 
of the Sorbonne at Paris, which was a present made by a great master of 
Rhodes. St. Euphemia had a church at Rome in the time of St. Gregory the 
Great, probably the same that is now standing, and was repaired by Urban 
VIII. On St. Euphemia see Saint Paulinus, St. Peter Chrysologus, and 
chiefly St. Asterius in his discourse quoted by the seventh general council. 
Her acts have not been here made use of. See Stilting, t. 5, Sept. p. 252. 


St.s Lucia and Geminianus, MM. 


UNDER DIOCLESIAN 


Their names are celebrated in the most ancient western Martyrologies. Lucy 
was a noble widow lady at Rome, and received the crown of martyrdom 
together with Geminianus. See Sticker the Bollandist, p. 286. 


St. Ninian or Ninyas, Bishop, C. 


This saint, who became the apostle of the southern Picts, was son to a 
prince among the Cumbrian Britons, who inhabited Cumberland and 
Galloway. From his cradle it seemed his only delight to visit churches, to 
discourse on heavenly things, and to be employed in exercises of devotion 
and piety. Whilst others take so much pains in their education to advance 
themselves in the world, our noble youth, sensible of the inestimable 
treasure of holy faith which he had found, thought nothing difficult, and no 
labor great, that he might improve his soul in the knowledge and practice of 
religion. With this view, he bid adieu to the world, cut off the very root of 
covetousness, sensuality, and ambition, by renouncing whatever might 
flatter, or afford fuel to those passions, and forsaking a court, his friends, 
and country, undertook a long journey to Rome. In that city he spent many 
years, applying himself with his whole heart to the exercises of the most 
heroic Christian virtue, and to the study of the sacred sciences. 

In this race he ran, as it were, with the strides of a giant, and his soul was 
daily more and more inflamed with a mighty love and zeal for God, whose 
honor he studied in all things to promote. This motive and a compassion for 
his native country, which had received the grace of faith more slowly and 
more imperfectly than the southern provinces of Britain, engaged him at 
length to return home, to impart to his countrymen a share of that blessing 
in which their happiness consisted, and which was the great and sole end of 
their very being. Those few who had already received some tincture of the 
faith, he taught to set a due value on so great a treasure, and to apply 
themselves with their whole strength to cultivate the same in their hearts. 
He brought the idolators of that province into the paths of eternal life, 
softened the fierce temper of Tudovald, king of the Picts, and built a church 
of stone at Whithern, now in Galloway; and as the northern Britons had 
never before seen any such building of stone, the town, according to Bede 
and Malmesbury, took from this edifice its name (importing a white house, 


in Latin Candida Casa), since changed into Whithern. This saint fixed here 
his episcopal see, and dedicated the church in honor of St. Martin, whose 
tomb he probably had devoutly visited in his journey through France. He 
converted from idolatry the Cumbrians, and all the provinces of the 
southern Picts, as far as mount Grampus. The rest of North Britain was 
converted by SS. Columba and Palladius. The former was the apostle of the 
northern Picts in 565. The Scots, who, passing from Ireland, settled in part 
of the country possessed by the Picts in North Britain, acknowledge St. 
Palladius for their first bishop,2242 though their modern historians tell us, 
that they received the first seeds of faith in the year 200, under king Donald, 
by certain missionaries sent from pope Victor. It is not to be doubted but the 
light of faith had penetrated among the Caledonian Britons before they were 
subdued by the Roman arms, in the expedition of Severus, in 208, as 
appears by Tertullian. (1. adv. Judeos, c. 7.) The church of Whithern 
became a seminary of apostolic men and many glorious saints. St. Ninian 
died on the 16th of September in 432. He was illustrious for many miracles, 
and his relics were kept with veneration, till the change of religion, in the 
church which bears his name at Whithern. See his acts, and especially 
Bede,1. 3, c. 4. The Saxon Chronicle, ann. 560. Alcuin, ap. Usser. Primord. 
p. 669. William of Malmesbury,1. 3, de reg. Angl. John Fordun, 
Scotochron.1. 3. Leland, de Script. c. 33. Usher, Ant. Eccl. Britan. c. 15, p. 
347. Alford’s Annals, ann. 432. Sticker the Bollandist, t. 5, Sept. p. 318. 


St. Editha, Virgin 


She was born in 961, being natural daughter of king Edgar by Wulfrida or 
Wilfrith, a noble lady whom that prince had ravished; for which he 
underwent a penance of seven years, as hath been related in the life of St. 
Dunstan. Edgar, after the death of his wife, endeavored with great 
importunity to marry Wulfrida: but she constantly rejected his solicitations, 
and took the religious veil in the monastery of Wilton, of which house she 
was shortly after chosen abbess. Her daughter Edith, or Eadgith, was 
brought up by her in this religious community, and thus rescued from the 
corruption of the world before she had any taste for its deceitful pleasures. 
Ignorance of vice being the most perfect fence of innocence, the Roman 
Martyrology draws from this circumstance the eulogium of St. Editha, that, 
“being from her tender years dedicated to God in a monastery, she may be 
said rather not to have known the world, than to have left it.” She never 
knew the enchantments of sin, or the allurements and snares of the world, 
which she only feared at a distance; and her tender heart was always open 
to God, because always a stranger to any other love. Wulfrida took a 
particular care to improve her religious sentiments by repeating constantly 
to her lessons of Christian perfection, and setting before her eyes the most 
illustrious examples of sanctity. Editha repaid her care with an admirable 
docility, and proficiency in the school of virtue. She was admitted very 
young to her religious profession, for which the consent of the king her 
father was obtained with much difficulty. She united the active life of 
Martha with the contemplation of Mary, and though it was her greatest 
delight to hear the voice of her heavenly spouse speak to her heart in silence 
and retirement, she frequently deprived herself of that celestial pleasure, 
that she might attend and serve him in his distressed members. She fed the 
poor, took care of the sick, and dressed their most foul and loathsome sores, 
preferring the leprous to the king’s children. Her abstinence and other 
austerities were wonderful, and she wore a hair cloth next her skin. She had 


a great devotion to the memory of her crucified spouse, which she 
expressed by the constant use of the sign of the cross. 

When she was but fifteen years old, her royal father pressed her to 
undertake the government of three different monasteries: of which charge 
she was judged then most capable, such was her extraordinary virtue and 
discretion. But she humbly declined all superiority, and chose to remain in 
her own community, subject to her mother, who was abbess there. Soon 
after this refusal, Edgar died, and was succeeded by his son Edward the 
Martyr. Upon the death of the latter, the nobility, who adhered to the 
martyred king, desired Editha to quit her monastery, and ascend the throne; 
but she preferred a state of humility and obedience to the prospect of a 
crown, says the author of her life. She built the church of St. Denis at 
Wilton; to the dedication of which she invited the holy archbishop St. 
Dunstan. This prelate during mass was observed to weep exceedingly; the 
reason of which he afterward discovered to be, because he learned that 
Editha should shortly be taken out of this world, and translated to the 
regions of everlasting light; whilst we, said he, shall still continue sitting 
here below in darkness and in the shades of death. According to this 
prediction, forty-three days after this solemnity, she happily reposed in our 
Lord, on the 16th of September, 984, being but twenty-three years old. St. 
Dunstan, who had assisted her in her last illness, performed the funeral 
solemnity, she being buried in the church of St. Denis. William of 
Malmesbury, who lived in the beginning of the twelfth century, assures us 
that her festival was kept with great devotion. See her life in Capgrave; and 
William of Malmesbury de Pontific. Ang1.1. 2, c. 4, and de Regibus 
Angl.1. 2, c. 13. Suysken the Bollandist, t. 5, Sept. p. 364. 

Our calendars mention another St. Editha or Eadgithe, daughter to Earl 
Frewald, who died a nun at Ailesbury. 


September 173514 


St. Lambert, Martyr 


BISHOP OF MAESTRICHT, AND PATRON OF LIEGE 


From his life, written by Godescalc, deacon of Liege, in Mabillon, sec. 3. 
Ben. and in Canisius Lect. Antig. t. 2, part 1,1. 142, with the 
animadversions of Basnage. This work was compiled, with candor and 
sincerity (not in 773, as Le Cointe and some others mistook, but about 729), 
from the relation of those who attended the saint, as Dom. Rivet 
demonstrates, Hist. Littér. de la France, t. 4, p. 58. Stephen, bishop of Liege, 
Anselm. and Nicholas, canons of the same church, Rainer, monk of St. 
Laurence’s, near that town, Giles of Orval, and Sigebert, have also written 
lives of St. Lambert: that published by Godescalc is the foundation of all 
the rest; but that compiled by Stephen is the most elegant and methodical. 
See also Mirens, Annal. Belgic. ad annos 656, 676, 692, 696. Suysken the 
Bollandist, t. 5, p. 518. Gall. Chr. Nov t. 3, p. 827. Martenne, &c. 


A. D. 709. 


St. Landebert, called in latter ages Lambert, was a native of Maestricht, and 
born of a noble and wealthy family, who had been Christians for many 
descents. His father caused him to be instructed from his infancy in sacred 
learning, and afterward recommended him to St. Theodard to perfect his 
education. This holy bishop had succeeded St. Remaclus, first, in the 
government of his two great abbeys of Malmedi and Stavelo, and, ten years 
after, when the former retired to Stavelo, in the episcopal see of Maestricht. 
He had such an esteem for this illustrious and holy pupil, that he spared no 
attention in instructing and training him up to the most perfect practice of 
Christian virtue. St. Theodard, in 669, resolved to go to king Childeric II. 
who resided in Austrasia, to obtain an order of that prince for the restitution 
of the possessions of his church, which had been usurped by certain 
powerful persons; but was assassinated upon the road by those who 
withheld his possessions, and torn limb from limb, in the forest of Benalt, 


near Nemere, since called Spire. He is honored as a martyr on the 10th of 
September. St. Lambert was chosen to succeed him, with the consent of 
king Childeric and the applause of his whole court, where the saint was in 
great repute. Lambert regarded she episcopal charge as a burden too heavy 
for his shoulders, as saints have always done, and, trembling under its 
grievous obligations, set himself earnestly to discharge them without human 
respect or fear, imploring light and strength from above by assiduous 
humble prayer. Childeric II reigned first in Austrasia, Vulfoade being at that 
time mayor of his palace, whilst Theodoric III. succeeded his brother 
Clotaire III. in Neustria and Burgundy, under whom Ebroin tyrannically 
usurped the dignity of mayor of the palace. So detestable did the cruelty of 
this minister render the reign of the prince, that his subjects deposed him, so 
that Childeric became king of all France, Theodoric and Ebroin being shorn 
monks, the former at St. Denis, the latter at Laxeu; to which condition they 
both consented, that their lives might be spared. King Childeric II., a 
debauched and cruel prince, was slain by a conspiracy of noblemen in the 
year 673, the eleventh of his reign, and Theodoric, his brother, leaving the 
monastery of St. Denis, was again acknowledged king in Neustria, and 
Dagobert IT. the son of king Sigebert, in Austrasia. 

This revolution affected St. Lambert, merely because he had been 
heretofore greatly favored by Childeric. He was expelled from his see, in 
which was placed one Faramond. Our saint retired to the monastery of 
Stavelo, with only two of his domestics; and, during the seven years that he 
continued there, he obeyed the rule as strictly as the youngest novice could 
have done. One instance will suffice to show with how perfect a sacrifice of 
himself he devoted his heart to serve God according to the perfection of his 
state. As he was rising one night in winter to his private devotions, he 
happened to let fall his wooden sandal or slipper, so that it made a noise. 
This the abbot heard, and, looking upon it as a breach of the silence then to 
be observed in the community, he ordered him that had given occasion to 
that noise, to go and pray before the cross. This was a great cross, which 
stood in the open air before the church door. Lambert, without making any 
answer, or discovering who he was, laid down the upper garment he was 
going to put on, and went out as he was, barefoot, and covered only with his 
hair shirt; and in this condition he prayed, kneeling before the cross, three 
or four hours. Whilst the monks were warming themselves after matins, the 


abbot inquired if all were there. Answer was made, that he had sent one to 
the cross, who was not yet come in. The abbot ordered that he should be 
called; and was strangely surprised to find that the person was the holy 
bishop, who made his appearance quite covered with snow, and almost 
frozen with cold. At the sight of him the abbot and the monks fell on the 
ground, and asked his pardon. “God forgive you,” said he, “for thinking you 
stand in need of pardon for this action. As for myself, is it not in cold and 
nakedness, that, according to St. Paul, I am to tame my flesh and to serve 
God?” 

Whilst St. Lambert enjoyed the tranquillity of holy retirement, he wept to 
see the greatest part of the churches of France laid waste. When Theodoric 
reascended the throne, he appointed Leudisius, son of Erchinoald, mayor of 
his palace. Ebroin at the same time left the monastery of Luxeu, and 
sacrilegiously broke the sacred engagements of his vows. He had already 
made the whole kingdom of Theodoric feel the effects of his power and 
tyrannical dispositions, when, in 677, he became mayor of the palace to that 
prince, and absolute master in Neustria and Burgundy, and soon after also in 
Austrasia, when, upon the death of Dagobert II. (who was murdered by a 
conspiracy of his nobles, through the contrivance of Ebroin) Theodoric was 
acknowledged king of the whole French monarchy. Dagobert II. had filled 
his dominions with religious foundations, and, after his death, was honored 
at Stenay, where he was buried, as a martyr. Ebroin, who had in this 
prince’s life-time extended his violences to several churches subject to him, 
especially that of Maestricht, after the death of this king, oppressed them 
with greater fury, and persecuted our holy bishop without control. He was, 
however, overtaken by the divine vengeance; for, three years after the 
martyrdom of St. Leodegarius, he was himself slain in 681. A nobleman, 
called Hermenfred, whose estate he had seized, and whom he had 
threatened with death, watched him one Sunday before it was light, as he 
came out of his house to matins, and killed him with a blow which he gave 
him on his head with a sword. From this and other instances we see, as 
Fleury remarks, that at that time even those noblemen and princes, who 
were most employed, and who had the least sense of religion and piety, did 
not exempt themselves from attending at the divine office even in the night. 

Pepin of Herstal (grandson of St. Pepin of Landen, by St. Bega and 
Ansegesil) being made mayor of the palace, set himself to repair the evils 


done by Ebroin, expelled the usurping wicked bishops whom he had 
intruded into many sees, and, among many other exiled prelates, restored 
St. Lambert to the see of Maestricht. The holy pastor, from the exercise of 
the most heroic virtues, to which he had devoted the time of his exile and 
retirement, returned to his flock animated with redoubled fervor, preaching 
and discharging his other functions with wonderful zeal and fruit. Finding 
there still remained many pagans in Taxandria, a province about Diest in 
Brabant, he applied himself to convert them to the faith, softened their 
barbarous temper by his pattence, regenerated them in the holy water of 
baptism, and destroyed many temples and idols. He frequently visited and 
conferred with St. Willibrord, the apostle of Friesland. Under the weak 
reigns of the slothful kings, the greatest disorders prevailed in France, and 
every bold and powerful man set himself above the laws, and put himself at 
the head of a seditious faction. of this the death of St. Lambert furnishes us 
with a flagrant example. Pepin, who resided at his castle of Herstal, near 
Liege, on the Maes or Meuse, lived for some years in a scandalous adultery 
with a concubine named Alpais, by whom he had Charles Martel. St. 
Lambert reproved the parties with so much earnestness, that some say 
certain friends of the lady thence took occasion to conspire against his life. 
Others assign the following occasion of his death; Two brothers, by their 
violences and plunders of the church of Maestricht, were become 
insupportable, and could not be restrained by the laws. At this, certain 
relations of St. Lambert were so exasperated, that, finding themselves 
driven to the last extremity, they slew the two brothers. Dodo, a kinsman of 
the two young men that were slain, a rich and powerful officer under Pepin, 
and related to Alpais, resolved to revenge their death upon the innocent and 
holy bishop, and attacked him with a considerable body of armed men, at 
Leodium, then a small village, now the city of Liege. St. Lambert had 
retired to sleep after matins, when Dodo with his troop broke into his house. 
The bishop would not suffer his two nephews nor any of his domestics to 
take arms to defend him, saying, “If you love me truly, love Jesus Christ, 
and confess your sins unto him. As for me, it is time that I go to live with 
him.” Then prostrating himself on the ground, with his hands extended in 
form of a cross, he prayed, shedding many tears. The troop of enemies, 
entering the house, put to the sword all they met, and one of them, throwing 
a dart at the holy bishop, slew him. This unjust death, suffered with so great 


patience and meekness, joined with the eminent sanctity of the life of this 
holy bishop, has been looked upon as a degree of martyrdom. It happened 
on the 17th of September, 709, St. Lambert having held the episcopal 
dignity forty years from the time he succeeded St. Theodard. His body was 
conveyed in a bark to Maestricht, where it was interred in St. Peter’s 
church. Several miracles which ensued excited the people to build a church 
on the spot where the house stood in which he was slain. His successor, St. 
Hubert, translated thither his relics in 721. At the same time he removed to 
the same place the episcopal see, as it had been formerly transferred from 
Tongres to Maestricht, by St. Servatius. 

Fortitude, which appears most heroical and most conspicuous in 
martyrdom, is a cardinal virtue, and the mother of many glorious virtues, as 
courage, greatness of soul, tranquillity of mind under all dangers, patience, 
longanimity, constancy, and perseverance. It is the band and support of all 
other virtues. As the root of a tree bears the trunk, branches, (flowers, and 
fruit, so fortitude sustains, and is the strength of the whole system of moral 
and Christian virtues, which sink at the first shock without it. This, 
therefore, is an ingredient of every perfect virtue, by which a man is ready 
to suffer any hardships or death, to expose himself to any dangers, and to 
forego all temporal advantages rather than swerve from the path of justice. 
By confounding rashness, inconsiderate hardiness, and fury, with courage, 
many form a false idea of fortitude, which is defined, “a considerate alacrity 
in bearing hardships and undergoing dangers.” It moderates in us the two 
opposite extremes of fear and confidence, it teaches us reasonably to fear 
dangers and death, and to decline and avoid them, when nothing obliges us 
to expose ourselves to them: for to be foolhardy and needlessly to 
precipitate ourselves upon danger, is the height of folly and vice, and the 
strongest mark of a corrupt and abandoned heart. But it is true fortitude to 
undertake and encounter all dangers, when duty or the cause of virtue 
requires it. How noble and heroical is this virtue of fortitude! how necessary 
in every Christian, especially in a pastor of souls, that neither worldly views 
nor fears may ever in the least warp his integrity, or blind his judgment! 


St. Columba, V. M. 


This saint was a holy nun in the monastery of Tabanus, who was beheaded 
for her faith by the Moors, under their king Mahomed, in Spain, in 853. Her 
body was thrown into the river Guadalquivir, but recovered by the 
Christians. Her relics are venerated, part in the priory of St. Columba, part 
in the royal abbey of our Lady at Niagara, but both in Old Castile. See St. 
Eulogius, Memor.1. 3, c. 10, and Suysken the Bollandist, t. 5, p. 622. 


St. Hildegardis, V. Abbess 


She was born of most noble parentage, in 1098, in the county of Spanheim, 
in the Lower Palatinate of the Rhine, and educated, from the eighth year of 
her age, in the monastery of the Mount of St. Disibode, under the care of a 
very pious nun called Jutta, her relation, and sister to the count of 
Spanheim. Hildegardis excited herself to a contempt of the world, by 
representing to herself the phrenzy which possesses a great part of mankind 
in the world, by what springs they are moved, how in pursuit of empty 
imaginary honor, or profit, they are driven into the most laborious and 
hazardous attempts, how easily they swallow the most bitter and poisonous 
pills when they are gilt over by ambition or avarice, how eagerly they hunt 
after the troubles of worldly greatness, and basely adore the gaudy nothings 
of this life. Full of gratitude to God who had rescued her out of that region 
of darkness, she gave herself to serve him with her whole heart. She was 
favored with heavenly visions, and St. Bernard, who preached the crusade 
in that country, examined and approved her prophetic spirit.22!° It belongs 
only to God to vouchsafe to certain souls such favors; which are to us more 
a subject of admiration than of edification. For any one to fall into foolish 
desires of walking in such wonderful ways, is a certain mark of pride and 
presumption, and a dangerous illusion. Simplicity and humility is the 
character of true piety, which aims not at extraordinary gifts above itself. 
Hence the patience, the mortification, the profound humility and devotion 
of which this saint set us the most wonderful examples, are what it concerns 
us chiefly to study in her life. 

Being chosen abbess, she seemed still to live always in the presence of 
God, always united to God, always conversing interiorly with God; and 
with Mary at the feet of Jesus, listening to his divine instructions; yet 
applying herself with Martha to the active life, serving him in his spiritual 
daughters with so much sweetness, and attention, as if this care took up all 
her thought. Her community becoming much too numerous for the 


hermitage of Mount St. Disibode, she removed with it to Mount St. Rupert, 
near Binghem, so called because St. Rupert or Robert, duke of Binghem, 
there ended his mortal pilgrimage. St. Hildegardis wrote the life of that 
saint, that of St. Disibode, and several letters to the popes Eugenius IIL., 
Anastasius IV., Adrian IV., and Alexander III., the emperors Conrad III. and 
Frederic I., and other great personages. She changed the habit of St. Bennet 
for that of the Cistercians, and died on the 17th of September, in the year 
1179, of her age eighty-two. See her life compiled by Theodoric, a monk, 
thirty years after her death: Cave, Hist. Littér, t. 2, p. 242, and her epistles 
Bibl. Patr. t. 23. See also Fabricius Bibl. med. et Infime Latinit. vol. 3, p. 
773; Stilting the Bollandist, t. 5, Sept. p. 630, &c. 


St. Rouin, In Latin Rodingus, and Chrodingus 


FIRST ABBOT OF BEAULIEU IN ARGONNE 


He was a native of Ireland, where he embraced the monastic state, and 
received priesthood. Having afterwards left his own country, he retired to 
the monastery of Tholey in the diocess of Treves, and became a perfect 
model of all virtues to the monks, who, according to some writers, elected 
him their superior. Here he was so often interrupted by the visits of those 
who came from all parts to consult him, that he quitted the monastery and 
retired to Verdun, to be near Paul, the holy bishop of that city, where he 
spent two years. After this, he resolved to settle in the forest of Argonne, 
but being refused permission by the person to whom it belonged, he went to 
Rome with his disciples. Upon his return to France he obtained the consent 
he wished for, and taking up his residence in the forest, he there laid the 
foundation of the abbey of Beaulieu, which still subsists and is dependent 
on the congregation of St. Vannes. 

The church was dedicated under the invocation of St. Maurice and his 
companions: and the new community soon became very generous. The holy 
founder was honored with the protection of king Clovis II. and his queen St. 
Bathildes: and was also greatly esteemed by Childeric, king of Austrasia, 
who confirmed the new establishment by his diploma, and endowed it with 
land. The saint having governed his monastery thirty years, called for a 
successor, and retired into a solitary place in the neighborhood, out of 
which he never went, except on Sundays, or when his presence was 
necessary in the community. He died on the 17th of September, about the 
year 680, at the age of eighty-six, and was buried in the church of his abbey. 
He is mentioned in the Gallican and Benedictine Martyrologies. See D. 
Menard,1. 2, Observ. in Mart. Ben. et addit. and Mabillon addit. Sec. 4, 
Ben. 


St.s Socrates and Stephen, MM. 


Their names are illustrious in the British Martyrologies. They suffered 
during the persecution of Dioclesian. Many churches in Wales were 
formerly dedicated to their memory; and they are thought to have glorified 
God by their death in that part of Britain. See Wilson’s English 
Martyrology, the Roman Martyrology, and Britannia Sancta. 


September 18" 


St. Thomas, of Villanova, C. 


ARCHBISHOP OF VALENTIA 


From his life composed by Michael Salon, a native of Valentia; the same by 
Jerom Canton, and Nicasius Baxius, two religions men of his Order; and 
chiefly from the memoirs furnished for this canonization, prefixed to his 
works. Pinius, t. 5, Sept. p. 799. 


A. D. 1555. 


St. Thomas, the glory of the Church of Spain, in these later ages, was born 
at Fuenlana in Castile in 1488; but received his surname from Villanova de 
los Infantes, a town where he had his education, situate about two miles 
from the place of his birth. His parents, Alphonsus Thomas Garcias and 
Lucy Martinez, were also originally of Villanova. Their fortune was not 
affluent; but it contented all their wishes, and with their prudent frugality 
enabled them liberally to assist the poor. Instead of selling that com which 
was not necessary for the subsistence of their family, they made bread of it, 
which they bestowed on the necessitous, and they usually observed the 
same rule with regard to their cattle, and the rest of the produce of their 
small estate. This charitable disposition was the most valuable part of their 
son’s inheritance, and proved one of the most distinguishing virtues in his 
character during the whole course of his life. When but seven years old he 
studied every day by various little contrivances to do whatever lay in his 
power in favor of poor persons, often depriving himself of part of his meals 
for this purpose, and gathering together what scraps he could find at home, 
or whatever else he could presume on his parents’ consent to give: nor were 
they backward in approving his conduct on such occasions, or in giving 
what he asked them for the indigent. This virtue was accompanied in the 
Saint with a practice of assiduous mortification, a modesty and sweetness 
which charmed every one, perfect love of purity which was never sullied, a 
predominant love of truth which abhorred the shadow of a lie, and a regular 


piety and devotion, which made him even from his infancy spend hours 
together on his knees in the church with extraordinary fervor. The first 
words which his parents had taught him lo pronounce were the names of 
Jesus and Mary; and during his whole life he had the most tender devotion 
to the mother of God. His excellent wit began to appear in the school at 
Villa Nova; and at the age of fifteen he was sent to the university of Alcala, 
which had been lately founded by cardinal Ximenes, the great patron of 
learning, and the celebrated prime minister under Ferdinand and Charles V. 
Our saint pursued his studies there with a success that drew all eyes upon 
him, and the cardinal, out of a regard to his merit, gave him a place in St. 
Ildefonso’s college. By the regularity of his own conduct he engaged many 
of his fellow-students in the practice of Christian perfection. He mortified 
his senses, with abstinence and great severities; and his whole time was 
divided between prayer, study, and actions of charity, so that he had none 
left for pastimes and diversions. 

After eleven years spent at Alcala he commenced master of arts, and was 
made professor of philosophy in that city, being then twenty-six years old. 
His father had built him a house against his return home from his studies; 
but this the saint, with the leave of his mother, converted into a hospital. 
After ho had taught two years at Alcala, he was invited with the promise of 
an honorable stipend, to the same employment at Salamanca, a place 
famous for its ancient university, which had been founded there by 
Alphonsus IX., king of Leon, in 1200, and for the many great men who 
flourished in it. The motives which prevailed with the saint to comply with 
this invitation were chiefly a desire of shunning the applause which he 
received at Alcala, and the hopes of removing certain impediments which 
arose from his friends in the former place, and obstructed his fixed design 
of quitting the world. He taught moral philosophy two years at Salamanca; 
during which time he considered what religious retreat he should make 
choice of. After the most mature deliberation, in which he took a review of 
the rules of several orders, and considered the spirit of their respective 
founders, he determined to enter himself among the Hermits of St. Austin. 
He took the habit in a most rigorous and exemplary house of that institute at 
Salamanca in 1518, about the time that Luther apostatized from the same 
order in Germany. 


His behavior in his novitiate was such as showed he had been long inured 
to austerities, to the renouncing his own will, and the exercises of holy 
contemplation. The simplicity of his behavior in his whole conduct charmed 
his fellow-religious, and made them admire how he seemed totally to forget 
that he had been professor in a famous university. Soon after the term of his 
novitiate was expired, he was promoted to priestly orders in 1520, and 
employed in preaching the word of God, and in administering the sacrament 
of penance. of these functions he acquitted himself with such dignity and 
success that he was surnamed the apostle of Spain. Neither did he interrupt 
these employments, or allow himself any relaxation in his monastic rules or 
austerities, whilst he taught with wonderful applause, a course of divinity, 
in the public school of the Augustinians, at Salamanca. He was afterward 
successively prior at Salamanca, Burgos, and Valladolid, was twice 
provincial of Andalusia, and once of Castile; and behaved himself in all 
these stations, with a sweetness and zeal which equally edified and gained 
the hearts of all his religious brethren, so that he governed them rather by 
the example of his most holy life than by the authority of his charge. His 
charity made him accessible to all who wanted his assistance advice, or 
comfort, and the prudence, skill, and spiritual light with which he applied 
remedies to the various maladies of human souls manifestly discovered how 
great a blessing God bestows on a people when he sends them directors 
animated with his divine spirit, and enlightened by himself. This heavenly 
succor the saint found in the constant close union of has soul with God. He 
fell into frequent raptures at his prayers, especially at mass; and though he 
endeavored to hide such graces and favors, he was not able to do it; his 
face, after the holy sacrifice, shining like that of Moses, sometimes dazzled 
the eyes of those that beheld him. 

Preaching once in the cathedral church at Burgos, and reproving with zeal 
the vices and ingratitude of sinners, he held in his hand a crucifix, and cried 
out from the bottom of his heart with a broken voice: “O Christian, look 
here, O Christian—” Saying this he was not able to go on, being ravished in 
an ecstasy. Preaching also at Valladolid on Maunday-Thursday before the 
emperor Charles V., and explaining the words of St. Peter to our Lord, at the 
washing of the feet, he repeated: “Lord, dost thou wash my feet? Thou Lord 
of all creatures! thou Creator of the angels! thou God of infinite majesty, 
washest my feet! The Sovereign Monarch those of a vile creature! the 


Master his servant’s! the Innocent, a sinner’s feet!” Here falling into a 
rapture, he broke off his sermon, and remained for some time with his eyes 
lifted up to heaven, pouring forth abundance of tears. The emperor chose 
him for one of his preachers; afterward made him one of his counsellors, 
received his advice as an oracle of heaven, and sometimes wrote to him 
when at a distance. For a proof how great the authority of our saint was 
with that prince, the authors of his life give the following instance. This 
emperor had signed an order for the execution of certain persons of quality 
condemned for treason; and neither the archbishop of Toledo, nor his own 
son Philip, nor all the nobility of Spain, were able, by the warmest 
solicitations, to move him to mercy. At length our saint, at the request of 
Philip of Spain, went to him, and by discoursing some time with him, 
prevailed upon the angry monarch to grant what he asked. When the princes 
and nobles expressed their surprise thereat, the emperor told them, that 
when the prior of the Austin Friars of Valladolid desired to obtain anything 
of him, he rather commanded than asked it; so strongly did he incline him 
to what he pleased, by persuading him that it was the will of the Almighty. 
“He is a true servant of God,” said that prince, “and though he abides 
among mortals, he is worthy the honor due to those who enjoy the crown of 
immortality.” 

Persons of all qualities and conditions consulted him. Nor is it to be 
expressed with what zeal, prudence, and charity, he endeavored to advance 
the glory of God among men, especially among those that were committed 
to his charge. He was most zealous to maintain regular discipline in his 
Order, and a great enemy to discourses of news among his brethren, or 
whatever else might dissipate their minds, or introduce the world into their 
hermitages. When any of his subjects had committed any grievous fault, he 
joined fasting and bloody disciplines with earnest prayer and tears, that it 
would please the Lord of mercy to bring back the strayed sheep, for which 
he had shed his blood. He bore patiently the infirmities and imperfections of 
others, accommodating himself, like St. Paul, to the humors and 
weaknesses of every one, where no duty was injured. When he was 
provincial, he visited his convents with singular diligence, and was 
particularly careful about four things. The first was the worship of God, that 
the divine service should be performed with the utmost reverence and 
attention; that a moderate pause should be observed in the middle of each 


verse by those that sung in choir; and that all things belonging to the altar 
should be kept with great neatness and cleanness. The second thing which 
he recommended, was assiduous reading of the holy scriptures and pious 
books, with holy meditation, without which he said it is impossible for 
devotion to last long. Thirdly, he was very solicitous to settle all the 
religious in every convent in the most perfect concord and union, exhorting 
every one to the most sincere and tender fraternal charity. Fourthly, he 
procured that every one should be employed according to his talents, and in 
those offices for which he was fittest. 

Whilst the saint was performing the visitation of his convents, he was 
nominated by the emperor Charles V. to the archbishopric of Granada, and 
commanded to repair to Toledo. He obeyed; but undertook the journey with 
no other view than that of declining the dignity; in which, by his urgent 
importunities, he succeeded according to his wish. George of Austria, uncle 
to the emperor, resigning some time after, the archbishopric of Valentia, to 
pass to the bishopric of Liege, the emperor, who was then it Flanders, 
thought of not venturing to offer him this see because he knew how 
grievous a mortification it would be to his humility. He therefore ordered 
his secretary to draw up a placet, or letter of recommendation or 
nomination, for him to sign in favor of a certain religious man of the Order 
of St. Jerom. Afterward, finding that the secretary had put down the name 
of F. Thomas of Villa Nova, he asked the reason. The secretary answered, 
that he thought he had heard this name; but would easily rectify the 
mistake. “By no means,” said the emperor; “this has happened by a 
particular providence of God. Let us therefore follow his will.” So he 
signed the placet for St. Thomas, and it was forthwith sent him to 
Valladolid, where he was prior. The saint wept bitterly upon receiving the 
news, and used all means possible to excuse himself. But prince Philip, who 
was regent of Spain during his father’s absence, was not easily to be 
overcome; and the archbishop of Toledo, and several others, fearing lest the 
nomination should be by any means frustrated, engaged the saint’s 
provincial to command him, in virtue of his religious obedience, and under 
a threat of excommunication, to submit to the emperor’s will. 

Pope Paul III. sent the bull for his consecration, and that ceremony was 
performed at Valladolid by cardinal John of Tavera, archbishop of Toledo. 
The saint set out very early next morning for Valentia. His mother, who had 


converted his house into a hospital for the use of the poor and sick, and 
resolved to spend the rest of her days in their service, entreated him to take 
Villa Nova in his way, that she might have the satisfaction of seeing him 
before she died. But the holy bishop, having recommended that affair to 
God, according to his usual custom, went directly to his diocess, being 
persuaded that his present character obliged him to postpone all other 
considerations to that of hastening to the flock committed to his care. He 
travelled on foot, in his monastic habit, which was very old, with no other 
hat than one he had worn ever since his profession, accompanied by one 
religious man of his Order, and two servants. Upon his arrival at Valentia, 
he retired to a convent of his Order, where he spent several days in penance 
and devout prayer, to beg the grace of God, by which he might be enabled 
worthily to acquit himself of his charge. He took possession of his cathedral 
on the first day of the ensuing year, 1545; which he was prevailed upon to 
do with the usual ceremonies, amidst the rejoicings and acclamations of the 
people. But when he was led to the throne prepared for him in the church, 
he cast away the cushions and silk tapestry, fell upon his knees on the bare 
floor, embraced the foot of the cross, and adored our Lord, pouring forth a 
torrent of tears; and, before he rose up, he humbly kissed the ground. The 
chapter, in consideration of his poverty, made him a present of four 
thousand ducats towards furnishing his house, which he accepted of in an 
humble and civil manner, and thanked them for their kindness; but he 
immediately sent the money to the great hospital, with an order to lay it out 
in repairing the house, and for the use of the poor patients. The first using 
he did after the public ceremonies were over, was to visit the prisons of his 
bishopric, and judging them too dark and inconvenient, he ordered them to 
be changed, and made commodious. 

It is often said, that “Honors change manners:” but our saint kept not only 
the same perfect humility of heart, but, as much as possible, the same 
exterior marks of a sovereign contempt of himself and all worldly vanity. 
He went almost as meanly apparelled as before; and even kept for some 
years the very habit which he brought from his monastery, which he 
sometimes mended himself, as he had been wont to do in his convent. One 
of his canons surprising him one day in the fact, said, he wondered he 
would so meanly employ his time, which a tailor would save him for a 
trifle. The servant of God said, that he was still a religious man, and that 


that trifle would feed some poor man; but he desired him to tell nobody of 
what he saw him doing. Ordinarily he wore only old clothes, insomuch that 
his canons and domestics were ashamed of him, himself alone not blushing. 
When he was pressed by them to put himself into a dress and equipage 
suitable to his dignity, his answer was, that he had made a vow of poverty, 
and that his authority did not depend upon his dress or appearance, but was 
to be supported by his zeal and vigilance. With much ado, his canons gained 
so far upon him that he cast away his woollen hat, and wore one of silk. 
Upon which he used afterward sometime to show his hat, and merrily say: 
“Behold my episcopal dignity: my masters the canons judged it necessary 
that I should wear this silk hat, that I might be numbered among the 
archbishops.” The frugality of his table was not less extraordinary, and he 
continued to observe the fasts and abstinence prescribed by his rule: nor 
would he ever suffer any expensive fish to be bought for his table, saying, 
the superfluous price would feast some poor person; and that he was not 
master, but only dispenser of the goods of the Church. In Advent and Lent, 
upon Wednesdays and Fridays, and on vigils, he contented himself with a 
little bread and water, fasting till night. His palace was a true house of 
poverty: there was no tapestry to be seen in it; nor did he use any linen, 
unless when he was sick: he oftentimes took his rest upon a bundle of dry 
sticks, with no other pillow but a hard stone. 

He discharged all the duties of a good pastor, and visited the churches of 
his diocess, preaching everywhere, both in the towns and villages, with 
such zeal and affection, that the words which came from his mouth seemed 
so many flashes of lightning, or claps of thunder. His sermons were 
followed with a wonderful change of the manners and lives of men, in all 
places he visited, so that one might say he was a new apostle or prophet 
raised by God to reform that people. Having ended his visitation, he 
assembled a provincial council, where, with the advice of his fellow- 
bishops, he made holy ordinances to cut off the abuses he had taken notice 
of in his visitation, especially to establish a perfect reformation of his 
clergy. To effect that of his own chapter it cost him much difficulty and 
time; though he at last gained his point. On all emergencies, like another 
Moses, he had recourse to the tabernacle to learn the will of God: he often 
spent nights and days in his oratory to beg light from above. The saint 
perceiving that his servants made a difficulty to disturb him at his devotions 


when persons came to consult him, gave them a strict charge, that as soon 
as any one asked for him, they should immediately call him, without 
making the party wait; giving them this reason, that though solitude and 
retirement were his sweetest delight, since he had accepted the 
archbishopric be was no longer his own master, but was engaged in the 
service of his flock. By his assiduity in prayer he obtained so excellent a 
gift of counsel and prudence, that when he had passed sentence, of given his 
opinion in any matter of importance, the lawyers were wont to say, there 
was no room for any further doubt. When any affair of great consequence 
was to be despatched, or any notorious sinner or public malefactor appeared 
deaf to all exhortations, the holy pastor spent whole nights in prayer, and to 
render his prayers more efficacious, he accompanied them with tears and 
with some extraordinary austerities and alms. Thus he obtained of God 
several wonderful conversions of obstinate sinners and malefactors, 
especially of two wicked priests. One of these he had conjured, in the most 
tender and vehement expressions, to remember how dear a price his soul 
cost our Redeemer, and finding him not sufficiently softened, he threw 
himself down before a crucifix, and pouring out a deluge of tears, 
uncovered his back, and tore his body with a discipline, so that his garments 
were all stained with his blood. Which charity moved the other to begin to 
weep for himself, and to cast himself at his feet, beseeching him to forbear 
exercising that cruelty against himself, saying: “It is I that have sinned, and 
that deserve all punishment,” &c.2246 

St. Thomas was most bountiful and tender toward all his servants. His 
bishopric was worth eighteen thousand ducats per annum; two thousand of 
which were paid to prince George of Austria, as a pension reserved to him 
upon his resignation: twelve thousand the saint gave to the poor, not 
reserving one penny for the following year, and he allowed himself only 
four thousand to defray all the expenses of his family, repairs of his palace, 
&c. There came to his door every day about five hundred poor people, and 
each of them received an alms, which was ordinarily bread and pottage, 
with a cup of wine and a piece of money. He took all poor orphans under 
his particular care; and for the space of eleven years that he was archbishop 
not one poor maid was married who was not helped by his charity. He 
brought up all the foundling infants in his diocess with the tenderness of a 


careful mother, often visited them all, and gave extraordinary recompenses 
to those nurses that were particularly tender and diligent. To his porters, to 
make them more diligent in finding children that were exposed by their 
parents, he gave a crown for every foundling they brought him. When, in 
1550, a pirate had plundered a town in his diocess, near the sea-coast, the 
archbishop immediately sent four thousand ducats, and cloth worth as much 
more, to furnish the inhabitants with necessaries, and to ransom the 
Captives. 

Nor was he only the support of the poor himself, but he engaged the great 
lords, and all that were rich, to make their grandeur appear, not by pomp 
and vanities, but by becoming the fathers and protectors of their vassals, 
and by their profuse liberality to the necessitous. He exhorted them to be 
richer in mercy and charity, than they were in earthly possessions. “Answer 
me, O sinner,” he would say, “what can you purchase with your money 
better, or more necessary, than the redemption of your sins?” At other times 
he would say, “If you desire that God should hear your prayers, hear the 
voice of the poor. If you desire that God should prevent your wants prevent 
those of the indigent, without waiting for them to importune you; especially 
anticipate the necessities of those who are ashamed to beg; to make these 
ask an alms, is to make them to buy it.” His charity towards his neighbor, 
and all his other virtues, received their perfection from the most ardent love 
of God which burnt in his pure breast, and which he expressed both by 
works and by the most tender words and sweet sighs. “Thou commandest 
me, O Lord,” said he sometimes in imitation of St. Austin, “to love thee in 
all things, and above all things; and thou commandest me this very strictly, 
under pain of being for ever deprived of the vision of thy beautiful and 
amiable face, which the angels desire continually to behold. And what! is it 
possible, O my God, that I should be so ungrateful and so base as to stand 
in need of such a precept? After having been created by Thee to thy own 
image, and redeemed with the infinite price of the blood of thy dear Son; 
after having received so many and so great favors, do I stand in need of a 
command to love thee? Ah! my God, thou confoundest me by this precept. 
But, O infinitely sweet and delicious command! O light burden! I return 
Thee immortal thanks, O my God, for having obliged me by so holy and so 
desirable a law, to love Thee. What could be so agreeable and pleasant, so 
just and so glorious as to love Thee? Is it possible that any creature, capable 


of knowing Thee, should not love Thee? If I were forbid to love Thee, this 
ought to seem impossible and intolerable to me. This affrights me above all 
the other evils and torments of hell. O wretched creatures who are 
condemned to that unhappy place, because you love not, but hate and 
blaspheme your Creator! is this the acknowledgment you render him? May 
I perish, O my God, rather than ever cease to love Thee. If I forget Thee, let 
my own right hand be forgotten. Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, if I do not remember Thee, and always make Thee the object of my 
joy and love,” &c.22!4 And again, “Who can be excused from so sweet and 
light a precept? How justly is he damned eternally who chooses rather to 
burn in hell than to love Thee.”2248 

St. Thomas not being able, through the weakness of his health, to assist in 
person at the council of Trent, deputed thither the bishop of Huésca in his 
place. Most of the Spanish bishops that went, repaired first to Valentia to 
receive his advice. The saint lived in perpetual fear and apprehension under 
the grievous obligations of the episcopal charge, and used to say, that “he 
was never so much afraid lest he should be blotted out of the number of the 
predestinated, as since he had been enrolled in the list of bishops.” He had 
often employed his interest at Rome and at the court of Spain for leave to 
resign his dignity. God was pleased at length to hear his prayer, by calling 
him to himself. The blessed man having been forewarned by a vision that 
he should die on the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, was taken ill 
of a quinsy, attended with a violent fever, on the 29th of August. He began 
his immediate preparation for his passage by a general confession of his 
very least faults, which he made with many tears, as if he had been the 
greatest of all sinners. Then he received the viaticum; on which occasion, 
by a most pathetic exhortation which he made, he moved all that were 
present to weep bitterly. And having commanded all the money then in his 
possession (which amounted to four thousand ducats) to be distributed 
among the poor in all the parishes of the city, he then ordered all his goods 
to be given to the rector of his college, except the bed on which he lay. 
Being desirous to go naked out of the world, he gave this bed also to the 
jailer, for the use of prisoners, but borrowed it of him till such time as he 
should expire. Understanding that some money had been brought in for 
him, he caused it to be immediately sent to the poor at midnight. On the 8th 


of September, in the morning, perceiving his strength to decay, he caused 
the passion of our Lord according to St. John to be read to him, during 
which he frequently lifted up his eyes bathed in tears towards a crucifix. 
Then he ordered mass to be said in his presence, and after the consecration, 
recited the psalm, In te, Domine, speravi, &c., streams of tears falling from 
his eyes; after the priest’s communion he said that verse, Into thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit; at which words he rendered his soul into the 
hands of God, in the sixty-seventh year of his age, the eleventh of his 
episcopal dignity, of our Lord 1555. He was buried, according to his desire, 
in the church of the Austin Friars at Valentia: was beatified by Paul V. in 
1618, and canonized by Alexander VII. in 1658. His festival was appointed 
to be celebrated on the 18th of September. His sermons, and his exposition 
of the book of Canticles, printed in two volumes in quarto, breathe an 
admirable spirit of humility, and the ardent love of God and our Blessed 
Redeemer. The relation of many miracles wrought through his intercession 
and by his relics, with most authentic attestations, may be seen in the 
process of his canonization prefixed to his works. 

Nothing can be more vehement or more tender than his exhortation to 
divine love. “O wonderful beneficence!” he cries out; “God promises us 
heaven for the recompense of his love. Is not his love itself a great reward? 
a blessing the most desirable, the most amiable, and the most sweet! Yet a 
recompense, and so immense a recompense, further waits upon it. O 
wonderful excess of goodness! Thou givest thy love, and for this thy love 
thou bestowest on us paradise. Such and so great a good is thy love, that to 
obtain it, all torments and fatigues ought joyfully to have been undergone. 
Yet this thou bestowest on us free cost; and then givest heaven for its 
reward. O Omnipotent Jesus, give me what thou commandest. For though 
to love Thee be of all things the most sweet; yet it is above the reach and 
strength of nature. I am, notwithstanding, inexcusable, if I do not love Thee; 
for thou grantest thy love to all who desire or ask it. I cannot see without 
light: yet if I shut my eyes in the midst of the noon-day light, the fault is in 
me, not in the sun.”2242 


St. Methodius, Bishop of Tyre, M. 


This illustrious father of the Church was bishop, first of Olympus, a town 
on the sea coast, in Lycia, as St. Jerom and others testify; or, according to 
Leontius, of Byzantium or Patara, which see was then probably united to 
that of Olympus. He was translated to the bishopric of Tyre, probably after 
the glorious martyrdom of St. Tyrannio who suffered under Dioclesian. 
Such translations of bishops were not then allowed except in extraordinary 
cases of necessity. St. Methodius was crowned with martyrdom at Chalcis 
in Greece toward the end of the last general persecution, says St. Jerom; 
consequently about the year 311 or 312. Saint Jerom usually styles him the 
most eloquent Methodius. 

His works were famous among the ancients; and in large quotations and 
extracts in Photius, St. Epiphanius, St. Jerom, and Theodoret, we have 
considerable fragments of many valuable writings of this father, especially 
of his book, On Free-will, against the Valentinians, and that, On the 
Resurrection of the Bodies, against Origen. His Banquet of Virgins, often 
mentioned by ancient writers, was published entire by Leo Allatius at Rome 
in 1656; by F. Poussines, the Jesuit, at Paris, in 1657; and by F. Combefis, 
the Dominican, with notes in 1672. See also the notes on it collected by 
Fabricius, in the end of the second volume of the works of St. Hippolitus, 
printed at Hamburgh, 1718. This book was composed in imitation of a work 
of Plato entitled, The banquet of Socrates, and is an eulogium of the state 
and virtue of virginity. In it a matron named Gregorium is introduced telling 
her friend Eubulus (that is Methodius himself) all the conversation of ten 
virgins in an assembly at which she was present. A discourse is put into the 
mouth of each of these virgins in commendation of holy virginity. Marcella, 
the first, teaches that Christ, the prince of virgins, coming from heaven to 
teach men the perfection of virtue, planted among them the state of 
virginity, to which a particular degree of glory is due in heaven.2222 
Theophila, the second virgin, proves that marriage is good, instituted by 


God, and necessary for the propagation of the world; but not so necessary 
since the world was peopled, as before. The precept, however, still subsists, 
that some persons marry, but this is far from obliging all men; so that 
virginity embraced for the sake of virtue is a more perfect state than 
marriage.2224 She observes that eating on Good-Friday or on fast days was 
forbidden, yet allowed to those that were sick and not able to fast.2°22 In the 
following discourses the excellency of holy virginity is displayed, which the 
author calls, “The greatest gift of God to man, and the most noble and most 
beautiful offering that can be made by man to God,2222 the most excellent 
among all vows,2224 but a virtue the more difficult, and surrounded with the 
greater dangers as it is of higher excellence.”2222 He inculcates, that to be 
truly a virgin, it is necessary not only to keep continent, but also to purify 
the mind from all sensual desires, pride, and vanity, and to watch and labor 
incessantly lest idleness and negligence give an entrance to other sins.2228 
St. Methodius was surnamed Eubulus or Eubulius: and so he calls himself 
in this and his other works. His style is diffusive, swelling, and full of 
epithets: and he is fond of comparisons and allegories. See St. Jerom in 
Catal., c. 83. Photius, Cod. 237, p. 963. Ceillier, t. 4, p. 26. Stilting, p. 768. 


St. Ferreol, Martyr 


St. Ferreol was a tribune or colonel, lived at Vienne in Gaul, and was 
secretly a Christian. St. Julian of Brioude, a native of that city, and a person 
of high birth, lodged in his house, and made public profession of the 
Christian faith. When the persecution began to rage, St. Julian withdrew 
into Auvergne, and lay some time concealed in the house of a widow at 
Vinicelle near the town of Brioude, upon the banks of the Allier. Certain 
pursuivants having got information about him, the servant of Christ 
discovered himself to them, that the widow who had concealed him might 
not be brought into danger. The soldiers cut off his head upon the spot, and 
carried it back with them to Vienne that his execution might strike a terror 
into the rest of the Christians. Crispin, governor of that part of Gaul, caused 
St. Ferreol to be apprehended upon suspicion. Finding him refuse to offer 
sacrifice, he told him, that as he had the honor to serve his country in so 
eminent a station, it became him to set to others an example of obedience. 
The martyr answered: “I do not so much overrate the honors and riches 
which I enjoy. If I may be allowed to live and to serve God, I am well 
satisfied; if even this seem too much, I am willing to resign my life itself 
rather than to abandon my religion.” The judge commanded that he should 
be scourged, and then laid in the dungeon loaded with chains. On the third 
day after this, his chains fell off his hands and legs, and seeing the door of 
the prison open, and his guards asleep, he made his escape, and went out of 
the city by the gate which led to Lyons. He swam over the river Rhone, and 
was got as far as the river Geres which falls into the Rhone two leagues 
above Vienne, when he fell again into the hands of the persecutors, who tied 
his hands behind his back, and led him part of the way with them, till being 
seized with a sudden fit of savage cruelty, they cut off his head near the 
banks of the Rhone, about the year 304. The Christians of Vienne interred 
his body with great veneration near the same river, and the citizens 
experience his protection by frequent benefits which they receive from God, 


through the prayers which they put up at his tomb, says the author of his 
acts. The relics of St. Ferreol are kept in the great church which is built in 
his honor near the river, at Vienne: those of St. Julian are preserved in the 
stately church which bears his name at Brioude, in the diocess of Clermont 
in Auvergne. St. Julian is commemorated on the 28th of August. St. 
Mamertus, bishop of Vienne, discovered the head of St. Julian, about the 
year 474; and the first church of St. Ferreol, which was built over his tomb, 
out of the city, being in a ruinous condition, he about the same time 
translated his relics into a new church which he built within the walls, 
where it now stands. See the acts of St. Julian of Brioude, which were read 
in the church in the time of St. Gregory of Tours, whose second book, On 
the Glory of Martyrs, contains nothing but a history of miracles wrought by 
the merits of this glorious martyr. Their acts are published by Bosquet, Hist. 
de l’Eglise Gallic. t. 2, p. 176. The acts of St. Ferreol, though not original, 
are nevertheless authentic, and conformable to the relation given by St. 
Gregory of Tours,1. 2, de Glor. Mart. c. 1, &c. See these in Ruinart, Act. 
Sincer. p. 462. Ceillier, t. 3, p. 526. Tillem. t. 5, p. 282. These acts of St. 
Ferreol and those of St. Julian were written before St. Mamertus discovered 
St. Julian’s head, or had translated the relics of St. Ferreol into the city. The 
larger acts of St. Ferreol, which place his martyrdom at Brioude, published 
by du Sausay are of no authority. See Dom. Rivet, Hist. Lit. t. 2, pp. 420, 
422. 


St. Joseph of Cupertino, C. 


Joseph Desa was born the 17th of June, 1603, at Cupertino, a small village 
of the diocess of Nardo, between Brindisi and Otranto, six miles from the 
coast of the gulf of Tarento. His parents were poor, but virtuous. His mother 
brought him up in great sentiments of piety; but treated him with great 
severity, punishing him frequently for the least fault, to inure him to an 
austere and penitential life. From his infancy he gave signs of an 
extraordinary fervor, and everything in him seemed to announce that he 
already tasted the sweets of heavenly consolations. He was very attentive to 
the divine service, and in an age when the love of pleasure is generally 
predominant, he wore a hair shirt, and mortified his body by divers 
austerities. He was bound apprentice to a shoemaker, which trade he applied 
himself to for some time. 

When he was seventeen years of age he presented himself to be received 
amongst the Conventual Franciscans, where he had two uncles of 
distinction in the Order. He was nevertheless refused because he had not 
made his studies. All he could obtain was to be received amongst the 
Capuchins in quality of lay-brother; but after eight months he was 
dismissed as unequal to the duties of the Order. Far from being discouraged 
he persisted in his resolution of embracing a religious state. At length the 
Franciscans, moved with compassion, received him into their convent of 
Grotella, thus called from a subterraneous chapel dedicated to God under 
the invocation of the Blessed Virgin. This convent was situated near 
Cupertino. The saint having finished his novitiate with great fervor, he 
made his vows, and was received as lay-brother amongst the Oblates of the 
Third Order. Though employed in the meanest offices of the house, he 
performed them with the most perfect fidelity. He redoubled his fasts and 
austerities; he prayed continually, and slept only three hours every night. 
His humility, his sweetness, his love of mortification and penance, gained 
him so much veneration, that in a provincial chapter held at Altamura in 


1625, it was resolved he should be admitted amongst the Religious of the 
Choir, that he might thus qualify himself for holy orders. 

Joseph begged to go through a second novitiate, after which he separated 
himself more than ever from the company of men, to unite himself more 
closely to God by prayer and contemplation. He looked upon himself as a 
great sinner, and imagined it was through mere charity that the religious 
habit was given him. His patience made him bear in silence and with joy the 
severest rebukes for faults which he had not committed: and his obedience 
was such that he executed without delay the most difficult duties enjoined 
him. So many virtues rendered him the object of universal admiration. 
Being ordained priest in 1628, he celebrated his first mass with 
inexpressible sentiments of faith, of love and respect. He chose a retired cell 
that was dark and incommodious. He would often go to pray to the most 
unfrequented oratories, that he might give himself up more freely to 
contemplation. He divested himself of everything that was allowed him by 
his rule, and when he saw himself thus naked, he cried out, prostrate before 
his crucifix: “Behold me, O Lord, bereft of all earthly things: be thou, I 
beseech thee, my only good: I look upon every other thing as a real danger 
and as a loss to my soul.” 

After having received the priesthood he passed five years without tasting 
bread or wine; during which time he lived only on herbs and dry fruits; and 
even the herbs that he ate on Fridays were so distasteful that only himself 
could use them. His fast in Lent was so rigorous that for seven years he 
took no nourishment but on Thursdays and Sundays, except the holy 
eucharist which he received every day. His countenance in the morning was 
extremely pale, but after the communion it became florid and lively. He had 
contracted such a habit of fasting, that his stomach could no longer bear any 
food. His desire of mortification made him invent different instruments of 
penance. During two years he suffered many interior trials which tormented 
him exceedingly; but to this storm a profound calm succeeded. 

A report being spread that he had frequent raptures, and that many 
miracles were wrought by him, the people followed him in crowds as he 
was travelling through the province of Bari. A certain vicar-general was 
offended at it, and carried his complaints to the inquisitors of Naples. 
Joseph was ordered to appear; but the heads of his accusation being 
examined, he was declared innocent, and dismissed. He said mass at Naples 


in the church of St. Gregory the Armenian, which belonged to a monastery 
of Religious. The holy sacrifice being finished, he fell into an ecstasy, as 
many eye-witnesses attested in the process of his canonization.2°2“ The 
inquisitors sent him to Rome to his general, who received him with 
harshness, and ordered him to retire to the convent of Assisium. Joseph was 
filled with joy at this news, on account of the great devotion he had to the 
holy founder of his Order. The guardian of Assisium treated him also with 
roughness. But his sanctity shone forth more and more: and persons of the 
highest distinction expressed an ardent desire to see him. He arrived at 
Assisium in 1639, and remained there thirteen years. At first he suffered 
many trials, both interior and exterior. His superior often called him 
hypocrite, and treated him with great rigor. On the other hand, God seemed 
to have abandoned him; his religious exercises were accompanied with a 
spiritual dryness that afflicted him exceedingly; the impure phantoms which 
his imagination represented to him, joined to the most terrible temptations, 
cast him into so deep a melancholy, that he scarce dare lift up his eyes. His 
general being informed of his situation, called him to Rome, and having 
kept him there three weeks, he sent him back to his convent of Assisium. 
The saint, on his way to Rome, experienced a return of those heavenly 
consolations which had been withdrawn from him. At the name of God, of 
Jesus, or of Mary, he was, as it were, out of himself. He would often cry 
out: “Vouchsafe, O my God, to fill and possess all my heart. O that my soul 
was freed from the chains of the body, and united to Jesus Christ! Jesus, 
Jesus, draw me to yourself; I am not able to live any longer on the earth.” 
He was often heard to excite others to the love of God, and to say to them: 
“Love God; he in whom this love reigns, is rich, although he does not 
perceive it.” His raptures were as frequent as extraordinary. He had many, 
even in public, to which a great number of persons of the first quality were 
eye-witnesses, and the truth of which they afterward declared upon oath. 
Amongst those, John Frederick, duke of Brunswick and Hanover, was one. 
This prince, who was a Lutheran, was so struck with what he had seen, that 
he abjured his former tenets, and embraced the Catholic faith. Joseph had 
also a singular talent for converting the most obdurate sinners, and quieting 
the minds of such as labored under any trouble. He used to say to some 
scrupulous persons who came to consult him: “I neither like scruples nor 


melancholy; let your intention be right, and fear not.” He explained the 
most profound mysteries of our faith with the greatest clearness; and this 
sublime knowledge he owed to the intimate communication he had with 
God in prayer. 

His prudence, which was remarkable in the conduct of souls, drew to him 
a great concourse of people, and even of cardinals and princes. He foretold 
to John Casimir, son of Sigismund III. king of Poland, that he would one 
day reign for the good of the people, and the sanctification of souls, and 
advised him not to engage in any religious Order. But this prince having 
afterward entered among the Jesuits, took the vows of the scholars of the 
society, and was made cardinal by pope Innocent X. in 1646. Joseph 
dissuaded him from the resolution he had taken of receiving holy orders. 
What the saint foretold came to pass; for, Uladislas, eldest son of 
Sigismund, dying in 1648, John Casimir was elected king of Poland; but 
after some time resigned his crown and retired into France, where he died in 
1672. It was this prince who himself afterward disclosed all the 
circumstances of the fact which we have here related. 

His miracles were not less remarkable than the other extraordinary favors 
he received from God. Many sick owed their recovery to his prayers. The 
saint falling sick of a fever at Osimo, the 10th of August, 1663, foretold that 
his last hour was near at hand. The day before his death he received the 
holy viaticum, and after it the extreme unction. He was heard often to repeat 
those aspirations of a heart inflamed with the love of God: “Oh! that my 
soul was freed from the shackles of my body, to be reunited to Jesus Christ! 
Praise and thanksgiving be to God! The will of God be done. Jesus 
crucified, receive my heart, and kindle in it the fire of your holy love.” He 
died the 18th of September, 1663, at the age of sixty years and three 
months. His body was exposed in the church, and the whole town came to 
visit it with respect; he was afterward buried in the chapel of the 
Conception. The heroism of his virtues being proved, and the truth of his 
miracles attested, he was beatified by Benedict XIV. in 1753, and canonized 
by Clement XIII. in 1767. Clement XIV. inserted his office in the Roman 
Breviary. See the Life of St. Joseph of Cupertino, written in Italian, by 
count Dominic Bernini in 1722, and dedicated to Innocent XIII. Agelli has 
given an abridgment of it in 1753, with an account of twenty-two new 


miracles. We have another abridgment of the life of this saint by 
Pastrovicchi, also in 1753. See also F. Suysken, Comment. et Not. p. 992. 


September 19" 


St. Januarius, Bishop of Benevento 


AND HIS COMPANIONS, MARTYRS 


From Bede and other Martyrologists. The modern acts of St. Januarius were 
compiled by John, a deacon belonging to the church of Naples, about the 
year 920, who complains that the memoirs he made use of had been 
adulterated by certain superfluous circumstances foisted into them. See 
Tillemont, t. 5, and F. Putignano Soc. J. de Redivivo, Sanguine D. Januaril, 
Neapoii, 1723, in three volumes quarto. Stilting, t. 6, Sept. p. 762. et seq. 


A. D. 305. 


St. Januarius, a native some say of Naples, others of Benevento, was bishop 
of this latter city, when the persecution of Dioclesian broke out. Sosius, 
deacon of Miseno,2228 Proculus, deacon of Puzzuoli, and Eutyches, or 
Eutychetes, and Acutius, eminent laymen, were imprisoned at Puzzuoli for 
the faith, by an order of Dracontius, governor of Campania, before whom 
they had confessed their faith. Sosius, by his singular wisdom and sanctity, 
had been worthy of the intimate friendship of St. Januarius, who reposed in 
him an entire confidence, and for many years had found no more solid 
comfort among men than in his holy counsels and conversation. Upon the 
news that this great servant of God and several others were fallen into the 
hands of the persecutors, the good bishop determined to make them a visit, 
in order to comfort and encourage them, and provide them with every 
spiritual succor to arm them for their great conflict; in this act of charity no 
fear of torments or danger of his life could terrify him; and martyrdom was 
his recompense. He did not escape the notice of the inquisitive keepers, 
who gave information that an eminent person from Benevento had visited 
the Christian prisoners. Timothy, who had just succeeded Dracontius in the 
government of that district of Italy, gave orders that Januarius, whom he 
found to be the person, should be apprehended, and brought before him at 
Nola, the usual place of his residence; which was done accordingly. Festus, 


the bishop’s deacon, and Desiderius, a lector of his church, were taken up as 
they were making him a visit. They had a share in the interrogatories and 
torments which the good bishop underwent at Nola. Some time after the 
governor went to Puzzuoli, and these three confessors, loaded with heavy 
irons, were made to walk before his chariot to that town, where they were 
thrown into the same prison where the four martyrs already mentioned were 
detained: they had been condemned, by an order from the emperor, to be 
torn in pieces by wild beasts, and were then lying in expectation of the 
execution of their sentence.2°22 The day after the arrival of St. Januarius 
and his two companions, all these champions of Christ were exposed to be 
devoured by the beasts in the amphitheatre; but none of the savage animals 
could be provoked to touch them. The people were amazed, but imputed 
their preservation to art-magic: and the martyrs were condemned to be 
beheaded. This sentence was executed near Puzzuoli, as Bede testifies, and 
the martyrs were decently interred near that town. Some time after the 
Christian faith was become triumphant, towards the year 400, their precious 
relics were removed. The bodies of SS. Proculus, Eutyches, and Acutius 
were placed in a more honorable manner at Puzzuoli: those of SS. Festus 
and Desiderius were translated to Benevento: that of Sosius to Miseno, 
where it was afterward deposited in a stately church built in his honor. 

The city of Naples was so happy as to get possession of the relics of St. 
Januarius. During the wars of the Normans, they were removed, first to 
Benevento, and, some time after, to the abbey of Monte-Vergine; but, in 
1497, they were brought back to Naples, which city has long honored him 
as principal patron. Among many miraculous deliverances which it ascribes 
to the intercession of this great saint none is looked upon as more 
remarkable than its preservation from the fiery eruptions of Mount 
Vesuvius, now called La Somma, which is only eight miles distant, and 
which has often threatened the entire destruction of this city, both by the 
prodigious quantities of burning sand, ashes, and stones, which it throws up 
on those occasions to a much greater distance than Naples; and, by a torrent 
of burning sulphur, nitre, calcined stones, and other materials, which, like a 
liquid fire, has sometimes gushed from that volcano, and, digging itself a 
channel (which has sometimes been two or three miles broad), rolled its 
flaming waves through the valley into the sea, destroying towns and 


villages in its way, and often passing near Naples.2222 Some of these 
eruptions, which in the fifth and seventh centuries threatened this city with 
destruction, by the clouds of ashes which they raised, are said to have 
darkened the sky as far as Constantinople, and struck terror into the 
inhabitants of that capital.222! The intercession of St. Januarius was 
implored at Naples on those occasions, and the divine mercy so 
wonderfully interposed in causing these dreadful evils suddenly to cease 
thereupon, especially in 1685, Bennet II. being pope, and Justinian the 
younger emperor, that the Greeks instituted a feast in honor of St. Januarius, 
with two yearly solemn processions to return thanks to God. The protection 
of the city of Naples from this dreadful volcano by the same means was 
most remarkable in the years 1631 and 1707. In this last, whilst cardinal 
Francis Pignatelli, with the clergy and people, devoutly followed the shrine 
of St. Januarius in procession to a chapel at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, the 
fiery eruption ceased, the mist, which before was so thick that no one could 
see another at the distance of three yards, was scattered, and at night the 
stars appeared in the sky.2232 

The standing miracle, as it is called by Baronius, of the blood of St. 
Januarius liquefying and boiling up at the approach of the martyr’s head, is 
likewise very famous. In a rich chapel, called the Treasury, in the great 
church at Naples, are preserved the blood, in two very old glass vials, and 
the head of St. Januarius. The blood is congealed, and of a dark color; but, 
when brought in sight of the head, though at a considerable distance, it 
melts, bubbles up, and, upon the least motion, flows on any side. The fact is 
attested by Baronius, Ribadeneira and innumerable other eye-witnesses of 
all nations and religions, many of whom most attentively examined all the 
circumstances. Certain Jesuits, sent by F. Bollandus to Naples, were 
allowed by the archbishop, cardinal Philamurini, to see this prodigy; the 
minute description of the manner in which it is performed is related by them 
in the life of F. Bollandus.222 It happens equally in all seasons of the year, 
and in variety of circumstances. The usual times when it is performed are 
the feast of St. Januarius, the 19th of September; that of the translation of 
his relics (when they were brought from Puzzuoll to Naples), the Sunday 
which falls next to the calends of May; and the 20th day of December, on 
which, in 1631, a terrible eruption of Mount Vesuvius was extinguished, 


upon invoking the patronage of this martyr. The same is done on 
extraordinary occasions at the discretion of the archbishop.2234 This 
miraculous solution and ebullition of the blood of St. Januarius is 
mentioned by pope Pius II. when he speaks of the reign of Alphonsus I. of 
Arragon, king of Naples, in 1450; Angelus Cato, an eminent physician of 
Salerno, and others, mention it in the same century. Almost two hundred 
years before that epoch, historians take notice that king Charles I. of Anjou, 
coming to Naples, the archbishop brought out the head and blood of this 
martyr. The continuator of the chronicle of Maraldus says the same was 
done upon the arrival of king Roger, who venerated these relics, in 1140. 
Falco of Benevento relates the same thing. From several circumstances this 
miracle is traced much higher, and it is said to have regularly happened on 
the annual feast of St. Januarius, and on that of the translation of his relics, 
from the time of that translation, about the year 400.2222 

Miracles recorded in holy scripture are revealed facts, and an object of 
faith. Other miracles are not considered in the same light; neither does our 
faith rest upon them as upon the former, though they illustrate and confirm 
it; nor do they demand or admit any higher assent than that which prudence 
requires, and that which is due to the evidence or human authority upon 
which they depend. When such miracles are propounded, they are not to be 
rashly admitted: the evidence of the fact and circumstances ought to be 
examined to the bottom, and duly weighed; where that fails it is the part of 
prudence to suspend or refuse our assent. Also if it appears doubtful 
whether an effect be natural or proceed from a supernatural interposition, 
our assent ought to lean according to the greater weight of probability, and 
God, who is author of all events, natural and supernatural, is always to be 
glorified. If human evidence set the certainty of a miracle above the reach 
of any doubt, it must more powerfully excite us to raise our minds to God in 
sentiments of humble adoration, love, and praise; and to honor him in his 
saints, when, by such wonderful means, he gives us sensible proofs of the 
glory and favor to which he exalts them, and of the tenderness with which 
he watches over their mortal remains to raise them one day in a state of 
glorious immortality. 


St. Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 


After the death of St. Deusdedit, archbishop of Canterbury, Oswi, king of 
Northumberland, and Egbert, king of Kent, sent a virtuous and learned 
priest, named Wighard, to Rome, that he might be consecrated bishop, and 
duly confirmed to that important see by the pope himself. Wighard and 
most of those that attended him died in Italy of the plague; and Vitalian, 
who then sat in St. Peter’s chair, pitched upon Adrian, abbot of Niridian, 
near Naples, to be raised to that dignity. This abbot was by birth an African, 
understood Greek and Latin perfectly well, and was thoroughly versed in 
theology, and in the monastic and ecclesiastical discipline. But so great 
were his fears of the dignity to which he was called, that the pope was 
compelled by his entreaties and tears to yield to his excuses. He insisted, 
however, that Adrian should find a person equal to that charge, and should 
himself attend upon and assist him in instructing the inhabitants of this 
remote island in the perfect discipline of the Church. How edifying and 
happy was this contention—not to obtain—but to shun such a dignity! 
Adrian first named to the pope a monk called Andrew; but he was judged 
incapable of the necessary fatigues on account of his bodily infirmities, 
though otherwise a person extremely well qualified. There was then at 
Rome a Grecian monk, named Theodore, a native of Tarsus, in Cilicia, a 
man of exemplary life, and well skilled in divine and human learning, and 
in the Greek and Latin languages, who was sixty-six years old. Him Adrian 
presented to the pope, and procured him to be ordained bishop, promising 
to bear him company into England. 

Theodore, being ordained sub-deacon, waited four months that his hair 
might grow, that it might be shaved in the form of a crown; for the Greek 
monks shaved their heads all over. At length pope Vitalian consecrated him 
bishop, on Sunday the 26th day of March, in 668, and recommended him to 
St. Bennet Biscop, who was then come a third time to Rome, but whom the 
pope obliged to return to England with St. Theodore and Adrian, in order to 


be their guide and interpreter. They set out on the 27th of May; went by sea 
to Marseilles; and from thence by land to Arles, where they were 
entertained by the archbishop John, till Ebroin, mayor of the palace, had 
sent them permission to continue their journey. Saint Theodore passed the 
winter at Paris with the bishop Agilbert, who had formerly been bishop of 
Winchester, in England. By his conversation, the new archbishop informed 
himself of the circumstances and necessities of the Church of which he was 
going to take upon him the charge: he also learned the English language. 
Egbert, king of Kent, hearing his new archbishop was arrived at Paris, sent 
one of the lords of his court to meet him, who having obtained leave of 
Ebroin, waited on him to the port of Quentavic, in Ponthieu, now called St 
Iosse-sur-Mer. Theodore falling sick, was obliged to stay there some time. 
As soon as he was able to travel, he proceeded on his voyage, with St. 
Bennet Biscop, and took possession of his see of Canterbury on Sunday the 
27th of May, 669. Adrian was detained in France some time by Ebroin, who 
suspected that he was sent by the emperor to the kings of England on some 
designs against the French. He stayed a considerable time, first with Emmo, 
archbishop of Sens, and afterward with St. Faro, bishop of Meaux. Ebroin 
being at last satisfied, he was permitted to follow St. Theodore, by whom he 
was made abbot of St. Peter’s, at Canterbury. 

St. Theodore made a general visitation of all the churches of the English 
nation, taking with him the abbot Adrian. He was everywhere well 
received, and heard with attention; and, wherever he came, he established 
sound morality, confirmed the discipline of the Catholic Church in the 
celebration of Easter, and introduced everywhere the Gregorian or Roman 
chanting in the divine office, till then known in few of the English churches, 
except those of Kent. He regulated all other things belonging to the divine 
service, reformed abuses, and ordained bishops in all places where he 
thought they were wanting. He confirmed St. Wilfrid in the see of York,222© 
declaring the ordination of Ceadda irregular in two respects,—because he 
was intruded to the prejudice of St. Wilfrid, and because he had not 
received his consecration by lawful authority. Ceadda replied that he had 
been ordained against his inclinations, confessed himself unworthy of that 
dignity, and retired with joy to his monastery of Lestinguen. But St. 


Theodore made him bishop of the Mercians, or of Litchfield, which see was 
vacant by the death of Jaruman. 

St. Theodore was the first archbishop of Canterbury, after St. Austin, who 
presided over the whole Church of England. He was founder of a most 
famous school at Canterbury, which produced many great men. For 
Theodore and Adrian themselves expounded the scriptures, and taught all 
the sciences, particularly astronomy and ecclesiastical arithmetic for 
calculating Easter; also how to compose Latin verses. Many under them 
became as perfect in the Latin and Greek languages as they were in their 
own tongue. Britain had never been in so flourishing a condition as at this 
time since the English first set foot in the island. The kings were so brave, 
says Bede, that all the barbarous nations dreaded their power; but withal 
such good Christians, that they aspired only after the joys of the kingdom of 
heaven, which had been but lately preached to them. All men’s minds 
seemed only bent on the goods of the life to come, to use the words of our 
venerable historian. St. Theodore established schools in most parts of 
England, and it is hard to say whether we ought most to admire the zeal and 
unwearied labors of the pastors, or the docility, humility, and insatiable 
ardor of the people, with whom to hear, to learn, and to practise seemed one 
and the same thing. 

In 670, St. Theodore held a national council at Heorutford, which Cave, 
Mabillon, and many others, take to be Hertford; though it seems more 
probably to have been Thetford, as Ralph Hidgen2227 and Trevisa228 
positively affirm. And in this council Bisi, bishop of the East-Angles, sat 
next to the archbishop. It is ordained in one of the canons, that no man leave 
his wife, unless in the case of adultery; and that even in this case a true 
Christian ought not to marry another. This synod enacted, that a council 
should be assembled annually on the 1st of August at Cloveshoe, which Mr. 
Somner proves to be Abingdon, in Berkshire, which was on the borders of 
the Mercian kingdom, and was anciently called Shovesham, and originally 
Clovesham. The archbishop quotes, in this synod, for the regulation of 
Easter, and other points, a book of canons; by which Dr. Smith understands 
the council of Chalcedon, some others St. Theodore’s Penitential: but no 
such decisions are found in either; and it was probably a code of canons of 
the Roman Church which was here appealed to. The Eutychian and 


Monothelite heresies having made great havoc in the East, St. Theodore 
held another synod, in 680, at Hetfield, now called Bishop’s Hatfield, in 
Hertfordshire, in which the mystery of the Incarnation was expounded, the 
five first general councils were received, and the abovesaid heresies 
condemned. 

In 678, at the request of king Egfrid, St. Theodore divided the see of York 
into three bishoprics, and constituted so many new bishops in the room of 
St. Wilfrid, who refused to come into that project. In the following year, St. 
Theodore ordained St. Erconwald bishop of London. War breaking out 
between Egfrid, king of the Northumbers, and Ethelred, king of the 
Mercians, a great battle was fought near the Trent, in which Elfwin, the 
amiable young brother of Egfrid, was slain. Upon this news, St. Theodore, 
relying upon the divine assistance, immediately set out, to extinguish the 
flame of war which both kings were bent on carrying on with greater fury 
than before the engagement: but the authority of the good bishop, and the 
religious motives which he made use of, disarmed them at once, and our 
Saint was so happy as to cement a firm and cordial peace between the two 
nations, upon no other condition than that of paying the usual mulct to king 
Egfrid for the loss of his brother. Few things have rendered the name of St. 
Theodore more famous than his Penitential or Code of Canons, prescribing 
the term of public penance for penitents, according to the quality and 
enormity of their sins.2229 By this Penitential, it appears,2°*° that when a 
monk died, mass was said for him on the day of his burial, on the third day 
after, and as often again as the abbot thought proper: also that the holy 
sacrifice was offered for the laity, and accompanied with fasting.224! 

St. Theodore being above fourscore years of age, and seized with 
frequent fits of sickness, was desirous to be reconciled to St. Wilfrid. He 
therefore requested the exiled holy prelate to come to him at London, 
begged his pardon for having consented with the kings to his deprivation, 
without any fault on his side, did all he could to make him amends, and 
restored him to his entire see of York; for which purpose he wrote strong 
letters to Alfrid, king of Northumberland, who had succeeded his brother 
Egfrid; to Ethelred, king of the Mercians; to Elfleda, abbess of Streneshal, 
and others who opposed St. Wilfrid, or were interested in this affair; and he 
had the comfort to see his endeavors everywhere successful St. Theodore 


was twenty-two years archbishop, and died in 690, aged fourscore and eight 
years; his memory is honored on the 19th day of September, which was that 
of his death. He was buried in the monastery of St. Peter, which afterward 
took the name of St. Austin. See Bede,1l. 4, c. 1, 2, 21,1. 5, c. 8, and the 
lives of St. Wilfrid, and of St. Bennet Biscop. Ceillier, t. 17, p. 740. 
Wilkins, Concil. Magne Britan. t. 1, p. 42, and the learned Mr. Johnson’s 
Collection of Canons of the Church of England, vol. 1, ad an. 673. 


St.s Peleus, Pa-Termuthes, and Companions, Martyrs 


The holy confessors who were condemned to the mines in Palestine, during 
the course of the last general persecution, built little oratories, where they 
met to the divine service, which under their sufferings was their solid 
comfort. Firmilian, governor of Palestine, informed the emperor Galerius of 
the liberty they had taken, and the tyrant sent an order that they should be 
sent, some to the mines in Cyprus, others to those on mount Libanus, and 
others to other places. Firmilian being in the mean time beheaded himself 
for his crimes, the officer upon whom the command was devolved after his 
disgrace, removed the servants of God to the new places of their 
banishment, according to the tenor of the imperial rescript; but first caused 
four of their number to be burnt alive. These were Peleus and Nilus, two 
Egyptian priests, Elias, also a priest, and Pa-Termuthes, an Egyptian of 
singular learning and reputation. This last was the person to whom Eusebius 
and St. Pamphilus addressed their apology for Origen. See Eus. Hist. de 
Martyr. Palestine, c. 13. 


St. Lucy, Virgin 


She was daughter to a king of the Scots, and retired into France to serve 
God in obscurity. She chose for herself a solitary place on the north side of 
the river Meuse in the diocess of Verdun, where she lived in the practice of 
the most sublime virtues, till God called her to a happy immortality in the 
year 1090. She was buried in a church built by herself on the summit of a 
mountain near her own cell; and was enrolled in the number of the saints by 
Henry bishop of Verdun.22“4 Her relics are kept during the summer season 
in the church of Mount St. Lucy, but in winter in the parish church of 
Sampigny; of both which churches she is the titular patroness. The former 
belonging to the Minims was erected under her invocation, in 1625, by the 
prince of Phalneburg, of the house of Guise, and by his wife, who was sister 
to Charles IV. duke of Lorraine. The shrine of Saint Lucy is much resorted 
to by pilgrims; it was visited in 1609 by the duchess of Lorraine of the 
house of Mantua, and in 1632 by Louis XIII., king of France, who was then 
at the siege of St. Myhel in Lorraine. See the Hist. of Lorraine, t. 3, p. 218; 
Cle. Act. SS. t. 6, Sept. p. 101. Dempster, Camerarius, Lahier, and her MS. 
life, written in 1747. 


St. Eustochius, Bishop of Tours 


Was descended from an illustrious family of Auvergne, and, according to 
Gregory of Tours, was a man of eminent virtue. Being raised to the see of 
Tours after the death of St. Brice in 444, he strenuously defended, in the 
council of Angers, the privileges of the Church, which were invaded by a 
law of Valentinian III., and had a principal share in drawing up the 
regulations made in that council concerning discipline. He increased the 
number of parishes in his diocess, and built in the city of Tours a church, 
wherein he deposited the relics of SS. Gervasius and Protasius, which St. 
Martin had received from Italy. He died in 461, and was buried in the 
church built by St. Brice over the tomb of St. Martin; his name occurs this 
day in the Roman Martyrology. See St. Gregory of Tours, Hist.1. 2, c. 1 et 
14,1. 10, c. 31. Baillet, on the 19th Sept. F. Longueval, Hist. de l’Egl. Gall. 
t. 2, p. 77, et 114. 


St. Sequanus, in French Seine, Abbot 


He was born in the little town of Maymont in the extremity of Burgundy. 
His parents gave him an excellent education, and permitted him to embrace 
an ecclesiastical state, to which he was inclined from his infancy. Having 
received the clerical tonsure from the hands of his pastor, the sanctity of his 
life soon recommended him to the bishop of Langres, who promoted him to 
the priesthood. The saint having suffered some persecution from persons 
who had envied his merit, he took occasion from thence to execute a 
resolution he had long before formed, of quitting the commerce of the 
world; and put himself under the direction of abbot John, who governed the 
monastery of Reome, in Auxois, since called Moutier St. Jean. Here he 
perfected himself in the study of the holy scriptures, and in the practice of 
all religious virtues. After some time he built a monastery in the forest of 
Segestre, near the source of the river Seine, which still bears his name. The 
regular discipline which he established there, rendered it famous, and drew 
to it a number of disciples. God was pleased to honor him with the gift of 
miracles, which added new lustre to his sanctity. He died, according to the 
most probable opinion, on the 19th of September, about the year 580; and 
his relics are kept in his monastery. He is mentioned in the Martyrologies of 
Ado and Usuard under the name of St. Sigon. See his life, by one of his 
disciples, in Mabil. sec. 1, Ben. St. Gregory of Tours, c. 88, de Glor. 
Confes. Hist. du Monast. de Reomé, ou Moutier St. Jean; Baillet, &c. 


September 20" 


St. Eustachius and Companions, MM. 


SEE THE BOLLANDISTS, T. 6, SEPT. P. 107. 


St. Eustachius, called by the Greeks Eustathius, and before his conversion 
named Placidus, was a nobleman who suffered martyrdom at Rome, about 
the reign of Adrian, together with his wife Theopista, called before her 
baptism Tatiana, and two sons Agapius and Theopistus. These Greek names 
they must have taken after their conversion to the faith. The ancient 
Sacramentaries mention in the prayer for the festival of St. Eustachius, his 
profuse charities to the poor, on whom he bestowed all his large 
possessions, some time before he laid down his life for his faith. An ancient 
church in Rome was built in his honor, with the title of a Diacony; the same 
now gives title to a cardinal. His body lay deposited in this church, till, in 
the twelfth age, it was translated to that of St. Denis near Paris. His shrine 
was pillaged in this place, and part of his bones burnt by the Huguenots in 
1567;2243 but a portion of them still remains in the parish church which 
bears the name of St. Eustachius in Paris. = 

How noble is it to see integrity and virtue triumphing over interest, 
passion, racks, and death, and setting the whole world at defiance! To see a 
great man preferring the least duty of justice, truth, or religion, to the favor 
or menace of princes; readily quitting estate, friends, country, and life, 
rather than consent to anything against his conscience; and at the same time 
meek, humble, and modest in his sufferings; forgiving from his heart and 
tenderly loving his most unjust and treacherous enemies and persecutors! 
Passion and revenge often make men furious; and the lust of power, worldly 
honor, applause, or wealth, may prompt them to brave dangers; but these 
passions leave them weak and dastardly in other cases, and are themselves 
the basest slavery, and most grievous crimes and misery. Religion is the 
only basis on which true magnanimity and courage can stand. It so 
enlightens the mind as to set a man above all human events, and to preserve 
him in all changes and trials steady and calm in himself; it secures him 


against the errors, the injustices, and frowns of the world, is by its powerful 
motives the strongest spur to all generous actions, and under afflictions and 
sufferings a source of unalterable peace and overflowing joy, which spring 
from an assured confidence that God’s will is always most just and holy, 
and that he will be its protector and rewarder. Does religion exert this 
powerful influence in us? Does it appear in our hearts, in our actions and 
conduct? It is not enough to encounter dangers with resolution; we must 
with equal courage and constancy vanquish pleasure and the softer 
passions, or we possess not the virtue of true fortitude. 


St. Agapetus, Pope, C. 


This holy pope was a native of Rome, and being received among the clergy 
discharged the inferior functions of the ministry in the church of SS. John 
and Paul. His great sanctity recommended him to the love and veneration of 
all that knew him, and pope John II. dying on the 26th of April, 535. 
Agapetus, who was at that time archdeacon, was chosen to fill the holy see 
and ordained on the 4th of May. He healed by mildness the wounds which 
had been made by dissensions, and by the unhappy schism of Dioscorus 
against Boniface II. in 529. The emperor Justinian, being apprised of his 
election, sent to him a profession of his faith, which the holy pope received 
as orthodox, and, in compliance with his request, condemned the Acemetes 
monks at Constantinople, who were tainted with the Nestorian heresy. 
Hilderic, king of the Vandals in Africa, having been deposed by Gilimer, 
Justinian took that occasion to break the alliance which the emperor Zeno 
bad made with Genseric, and in the year 533, the seventh of his reign, sent 
Belisarius with a fleet of five hundred sail into Africa. That experienced 
general made an easy conquest of the whole country, and took Carthage 
almost without opposition. Justinian sent to the churches in Jerusalem the 
vessels of the ancient Jewish temple, which Titus had formerly brought to 
Rome and which Genseric had carried from thence to Carthage. He 
reestablished the temporal government of Africa, which he divided into 
seven provinces Zeugitana, named heretofore the Proconsular, that of 
Carthage, Byzacena and that of Tripoli, which four had for governors men 
of consular dignity the three others, Numidia, Mauritania, and Sardinia, had 
only presidents all these were subject to the Prefectus Pretorio of Africa, 
who resided at Carthage. Each province had its primate, though in Numidia 
that dignity was not annexed to any particular see, but was enjoyed by the 
oldest bishop in the province, as in the time of St. Cyprian. These churches 
being restored to the Catholics, both the emperor and the bishops of Africa 
wrote to the pope, entreating him to allow that such Arian bishops as came 


over to the Catholic faith, should retain their sees. Agapetus answered them 
both that he could not act in that point against the canons, and that the Arian 
bishops ought to be satisfied with being received into the Catholic Church, 
without pretending to be admitted among the clergy, or to retain any 
ecclesiastical dignity. The emperor having built the city Justinianea, near 
the village where he was born, desired the pope to appoint the bishop of this 
new see his vicar in Illyricum. 

Theodatus, king of the Goths in Italy, hearing that Justinian was making 
preparations for an expedition to recover Italy, obliged pope Agapetus to 
undertake a voyage to Constantinople in order to divert him from such a 
design. About the same time the Catholic abbots at Constantinople wrote to 
St. Agapetus, to acquaint him with the disorders and dangers into which 
that Church was fallen. Epiphanius, patriarch of Constantinople, dying in 
535, Anthimus, bishop of Trebizond, was called to that see, by the interest 
of the empress Theodora. He passed for a Catholic, but was in truth an 
enemy to the council of Chalcedon, as well as that princess herself. The 
removal of Anthimus to Constantinople so much encouraged the Acephali, 
that Severus, the false patriarch of Antioch, and other chiefs of that sect, 
repaired thither, and filled that Church with confusion. Agapetus informed 
these Catholic abbots that he was coming himself to Constantinople; 
whereupon they waited his arrival. St. Gregory the Great relates?2° that the 
good pope, in his journey through Greece, cured a man who was lame and 
dumb, by saying mass for him. St. Agapetus reached Constantinople on the 
2d of February in 536, and was received by the emperor with respect. The 
pope, true to his trust, pressed him on the business which had brought him 
thither; but that prince had proceeded too far to think of drawing off his 
forces from the expedition into Italy. St. Agapetus therefore began to treat 
of religious affairs. He absolutely refused to admit Anthimus to his 
communion, unless he publicly subscribed the council of Chalcedon, and 
would by no means allow of his translation to the see of Constantinople. 
The empress employed all her power and all her artifices to gain this point 
of him.2°48 The emperor also plied him both with large promises, and with 
threats of banishment; but the holy man was inflexible, and at length 
Anthimus went back to Trebizond, for fear of being compelled to receive 
the council of Chalcedon. The pope declared him excommunicated, unless 


by subscribing that synod he declared himself a Catholic; which drew upon 
the saint the whole fury of the Eutychian party, and of the empress. His 
constancy, however, baffled all their efforts, and Mennas, a person of great 
learning and piety, was chosen patriarch of Constantinople, and consecrated 
by the pope. Several petitions were delivered to St. Agapetus, containing 
complaints and accusations of heresy, and other crimes, against Severus, 
and certain other bishops of the party of the Acephali, which the pope was 
preparing to examine in a council, when he fell sick, and died at 
Constantinople on the 17th of April, in 536, having sat about eleven 
months, and three weeks. His body was brought to Rome, and interred in St. 
Peter’s church on the Vatican, on the 20th of September, the day which the 
Western Church has consecrated to his memory. The Greeks commemorate 
his name on the day of his death, the 17th of April. See his epistles and 
other monuments, Conc. t. 5; also Liberatus Breviar. c. 21, 22, and 
Anastasius’s Pontifical, especially the new edition, or Liber Pontificalis, seu 
de Gestis Rom. Pontificum, quem cum Cod. MSS. collatum emendavit et 
supplevit Joannes Vignolius, Bibl. Vaticane Prefectus alter: Rome, 1756, 
three vol. in 4to. Cle. t. 6, Sept. p. 163. 


September 21° 


St. Matthew 


APOSTLE AND EVANGELIST 


MATT. 9 MARK 2 LUKE 5. SEE TILLEMONT, CALMET, CEILLIER, HAMMOND, &C. 


St. Matthew is called by two evangelists Levi, both which names are of 
Jewish extraction.22“4 The latter he bore before his conversion, the other he 
seems to have taken after it, to show that he had renounced his profession, 
and was become a new man. St. Mark calls him the son of Alpheus; but the 
conjecture which some form from hence, that he was brother to St. James 
the Less, has not the very shadow of probability. He seems to have been a 
Galilean by birth, and was by profession a publican, or gatherer of taxes for 
the Romans, which office was equally odious and scandalous among the 
Jews. The Romans sent publicans into the provinces to gather the tributes 
and this was amongst them a post of honor, power, and credit, usually 
conferred on Roman knights. T. Flavius Sabinus, father of the emperor 
Vespasian, was the publican of the provinces of Asia. These Roman general 
publicans employed under them natives of each province, as persons best 
acquainted with the customs of their own country. These collectors or 
farmers of the tributes often griped and scraped all they could by various 
methods of extortion, having frequent opportunities of oppressing others to 
raise their own fortunes, and they were usually covetous. On this account 
even the Gentiles often speak of them as exactors, cheats, and public 
robbers.2248 Zaccheus, a chief among these collectors, was sensible of these 
occasions of fraud and oppression, when he offered four-fold restitution to 
any whom he had injured. 

Among the Jews these publicans were more infamous and odious, 
because this nation looked upon them as enemies to their privilege of 
natural freedom which God had given them, as persons defiled by their 
frequent conversation and dealing with the pagans, and as conspiring with 
the Romans to entail slavery upon their countrymen. Hence the Jews 
universally abhorred them, regarded their estates or money as the fortunes 


of notorious thieves, banished them from their communion in all religious 
worship, and shunned them in all affairs of civil society and commerce. 
Tertullian is certainly mistaken when he affirms that none but Gentiles were 
employed in this sordid office, as St. Jerom demonstrates from several 
passages in the gospels.242 And it is certain that St. Matthew was a Jew, 
though a publican. His office is said to have particularly consisted in 
gathering customs of commodities that came by the lake Genesareth or 
Tiberias, and a toll which passengers paid that came by water; of which 
mention is made by Jewish writers. Hence the Hebrew gospel published by 
Munster renders the word Publican in this place by, “The Lord of the 
Passage.” St. Mark says, that St. Matthew kept his office or toll-booth by 
the side of the lake, where he sat at the receipt of custom. 

Jesus having lately cured a famous paralytic, went out of Capharnaum, 
and walked on the banks of the lake or sea of Genesareth, teaching the 
people that flocked after him. Here he espied Matthew sitting in his 
customhouse, whom he called to come and follow him. The man was rich, 
enjoyed a very lucrative post, was a wise and prudent man, and perfectly 
understood what his compliance would cost him, and what an exchange he 
made of wealth for poverty. But he overlooked all these considerations, and 
left all his interests and relations to become our Lord’s disciple, and to 
embrace a spiritual kind of commerce or traffic. We cannot suppose that he 
was before wholly unacquainted with our Saviour’s person or doctrine, 
especially as his custom-office was near Capharnaum, and his house seems 
to have been in that city, where Christ had resided for some time, had 
preached and wrought many miracles, by which he was in some measure 
prepared to receive the impression which the call of Christ made upon him. 
St. Jerom says, that a certain amiable brightness and air of majesty which 
shone in the countenance of our divine Redeemer, pierced his soul, and 
strongly attracted him. But the great cause of his wonderful conversion was, 
as Bede remarks, that, “He who called him outwardly by his word, at the 
same time moved him inwardly by the invisible instinct of his grace.” We 
must earnestly entreat this same gracious Saviour that he would vouchsafe 
to touch our hearts with the like powerful interior call, that we may be 
perfectly converted to him. He often raises his voice in the secret of our 


hearts: but by putting wilful obstacles we are deaf to it, and the seed of 
salvation is often clicked in our souls. 

This apostle, at the first invitation, broke all ties; forsook his riches, his 
family, his worldly concerns, his pleasures, and hi profession, His 
conversion was sincere and perfect, manifesting itself by the following 
marks. First, it admitted no deliberation or delay: to balance one moment 
between God and sin or the world, is to resist the divine call, and to lose the 
offered grace. Secondly, it was courageous; surmounting and bearing down 
all opposition which his passions or the world could raise in his way. 
Thirdly, it was constant; the apostle from that moment looked no more 
back, but following Christ with fervor, persevered to the end, marching 
every day forwards with fresh vigor. It is the remark of St. Gregory, that 
those apostles who left their boats and nets to follow Christ, were some 
time afterward found in the same employment of fishing, from which they 
were called: but St. Matthew never returned to the custom-house, because it 
was a dangerous profession, and an occasion of avarice, oppression, and 
extortion. St. Jerom and St. Chrysostom take notice, that St. Mark and St. 
Luke mention our apostle by the name of Levi, when they speak of his 
former profession of publican, as if it were to cover and keep out of sight 
the remembrance of this apostle’s sin, or at least to touch it tenderly; but our 
evangelist openly calls himself Matthew, by which name he was then 
known in the Church, being desirous out of humility to publish his former 
infamy and sin, and to proclaim the excess of the divine mercy which had 
made an apostle of a publican. The other evangelists, by mentioning him in 
his former dishonorable course of life under the name of Levi, teach us, that 
we ought to treat penitent sinners with all modesty and tenderness; it being 
against the laws of religion, justice, and charity, to upbraid and reproach a 
convert with errors or sins which God himself has forgiven and effaced, so 
as to declare that he no longer remembers them, and for which the devil 
himself, with all his malice, can no longer accuse or reproach him. 

St. Matthew, upon his conversion, to show that he was not discontented at 
his change, but looked upon it as his greatest happiness, entertained our 
Lord and his disciples at a great dinner, in his house, whither he invited his 
friends, especially those of his late profession, doubtless hoping that by our 
Saviour’s divine conversation, they also might be converted. The Pharisees 
carped at this conduct of Christ, in eating with publicans and sinners. Our 


divine Saviour answered their malicious secret suggestions, that he came 
for the sick, not for the sound and healthy, or for those who conceited 
themselves so, and imagined they stood in no need of a physician; and he 
put them in mind, that God prefers acts of mercy and charity, especially in 
reclaiming sinners, and doing good to souls, before ritual observances, as 
the more necessary and noble precept, to which other laws were 
subordinate. Commerce with idolators was forbidden the Jews for fear of 
the contagion of vice by evil company. This law the proud Pharisee 
extended not only beyond its bounds, but even against the essential laws of 
charity, the first among the divine precepts. Yet this nicety they called the 
strict observance of the law, in which they prided themselves, whereas in 
the sight of God it was hypocrisy and overbearing pride, with a contempt of 
their neighbors, which degraded their pretended righteousness beneath the 
most scandalous sinners, with whom they scorned to converse, even for the 
sake of reclaiming them, which the law, far from forbidding, required as the 
first and most excellent of its precepts. Christ came from heaven, and 
clothed himself with our mortality, in the bowels of the most tender 
compassion, and of his infinite mercy for sinners: he burnt continually with 
the most ardent thirst for their salvation, and it was his greatest delight to 
converse with those that were sunk in the deepest abyss, in order to bring 
them to repentance and salvation. How affectionately he cherished, and how 
tenderly he received those that were sincerely converted to him, he has 
expressed by the most affecting parables, and of this St. Matthew is, among 
others, an admirable instance. 

The vocation of St. Matthew happened in the second year of the public 
ministry of Christ, who, soon after forming the college of his apostles, 
adopted him into that holy family of the spiritual princes and founders of 
his Church. The humility of our saint is remarked in the following 
circumstance. Whereas the other evangelists, in describing the apostles by 
pairs, constantly rank him before St. Thomas, he places that apostle before 
himself, and in this very list adds to his name the epithet of the publican. He 
delighted in the title of Matthew the Publican, because he found in it his 
own humiliation, magnified by it the divine mercy and grace of his 
conversion, and expressed the deep spirit of compunction in which he had 
his former guilt always before his eyes. Eusebius and St. Epiphanius tell us, 
that after our Lord’s ascension, St. Matthew preached several years in Judea 


and the neighboring countries till the dispersion of the apostles; and that a 
little before it he wrote his gospel, or short history of our blessed Redeemer, 
at the entreaty of the Jewish converts, and, as St. Epiphanius says, at the 
command of the other apostles. That he compiled it before their dispersion 
appears, not only because it was written before the other gospels, but also 
because St. Bartholomew took a copy of it with him into India, and left it 
there.22°2 Christ nowhere appears to have given any charge about 
committing to writing his history or divine doctrine; particular accidents 
gave the occasions. St. Matthew wrote his gospel to satisfy the converts of 
Palestine;222! St. Mark, at the pressing entreaties of the faithful at 
Rome;2222 St. Luke, to oppose false histories;2222 St. John, at the request of 
the bishops of Asia, to leave an authentic testimony against the heresies of 
Cerinthus and Ebion.224 It was nevertheless by a special inspirauor of the 
Holy Ghost, that this work was undertaken and executed by each of them. 
The gospels are the most excellent part of the sacred writings. For in them 
Christ teaches us, not by his prophets, but by his own divine mouth, the 
great lessons of faith and of eternal life; and in the history of his holy life 
the most perfect pattern of sanctity is set before our eyes for us to copy 
after. The gospel of St. Matthew descends to a fuller and more particular 
detail in the actions of Christ, than the other three, but from ch. 5 to ch. 14 
he often differs from them in the series of his narration, neglecting the order 
of time, that those instructions might be related together which have a 
closer affinity with each other. This evangelist enlarges chiefly on our 
Saviour’s lessons of morality, and describes his temporal or human 
generation, in which the promises made to Abraham and David, concerning 
the Messias to be born of their seed, were fulfilled; which argument was a 
particular inducement to the Jews to believe in him. 

St. Matthew, after having made a great harvest of souls in Judea, went to 
preach the faith to the barbarous and uncivilized nations of the East. He was 
a person much devoted to heavenly contemplation, and led an austere life, 
using a very slender and mean diet; for he ate no flesh, satisfying nature 
with herbs, roots, seeds, and berries, as St. Clement of Alexandria assures 
us.2225 St. Ambrose says,22°© that God opened to him the country of the 
Persians. Rufinus2222 and Socrates2228 tell us, that he carried the gospel into 
Ethiopia, meaning probably the southern and eastern parts of Asia. St. 


Paulinus mentions,2222 that he ended his course in Parthia. Venantius 
Fortunatus relates, that he suffered martyrdom at Nadabar, a city in those 
parts. According to Dorotheus, he was honorably interred at Hierapolis in 
Parthia. His relics were long ago brought into the West. Pope Gregory VII. 
in a letter to the bishop of Salerno, in 1080, testifies that they were then 
kept in a church which bore his name in that city. They still remain in the 
same place. 

St. Ireneus, St. Jerom, St. Austin, and other fathers, find a figure of the 
four evangelists in the four mystical animals represented in Ezechiel,22 
and in the Apocalypse of St. John.2°®! The eagle is generally said to 
represent St. John, who, in the first lines of his gospel, soars up to the 
contemplation of the eternal generation of the Word. The calf agrees to St. 
Luke, who begins his gospel with the mention of the priesthood. St. Austin 
makes the lion the symbol of St. Matthew, who explains the royal dignity of 
Christ; but others give it to St. Mark, and the man to St. Matthew, who 
begins his gospel with Christ’s human generation. 

In the gospel, The only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
hath declared him,22©2 and hath delivered to us the most sublime truths. 
Wherefore St. Austin writes,22© “Let us hear the gospel, as if we listened to 
Christ present.” The primitive Christians always stood up when they read it, 
or heard it read.2°®4 St. Jerom says: “While the gospel is read in all the 
churches of the East, candles are lighted, though the sun shine, in token of 
joy.”225 St. Thomas Aquinas always read the gospel on his knees. In this 
divine book not only the divine instructions of our Blessed Redeemer are 
delivered to us but moreover a copy of his sacred life on earth is painted 
before our eyes. As St. Basil says;22°° “Every action and every word of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ is a rule of piety. He took upon him human nature that 
he might draw as on a tablet, and set before us a perfect model for us to 
imitate.” Let us study this rule, and beg the patronage of this apostle, that 
the spirit or Christ, or that of his humility, compunction, self-denial, charity, 
and perfect disengagement from the things of this world, may be imprinted 
in our hearts. 


St. Maura, V. 


She was nobly born at Troyes in Champagne in the ninth century, and inner 
youth obtained of God by her prayers the wonderful conversion of her 
father, who had till then led a worldly life. After his happy death, Maura 
continued to live in the most dutiful subjection and obedience to her 
mother, Sedulia, and by the fervor of her example was the sanctification of 
her brother Eutropius and of the whole family. The greatest part of the 
revenues of their large estate was converted into the patrimony of the poor. 
The virgin’s whole time was consecrated to the exercises of prayer, to 
offices of obedience or charity, in attending on her mother and serving the 
poor, or to her work, which was devoted to the service either of the poor or 
of the Church: for it was her delight in a spirit of religion to make sacred 
vestments, trim the lamps, and prepare wax and other things for the altar. 
As order in what we do leads a soul to God, according to the remark of St. 
Austin, she was regular in the distribution of her time, and in all her actions. 
She spent almost the whole morning in the church, adoring God, praying to 
her divine Redeemer, and meditating on the circumstances of his sacred life 
and passion. Every Wednesday and Friday she fasted, allowing herself no 
other sustenance than bread and water, and she walked barefoot to the 
monastery of Mantenay, two leagues from the town, where she prayed a 
long time in the church, and with the most perfect humility and 
compunction laid open the secrets of her soul to the holy abbot of that 
place, her spiritual director, without whose advice she did nothing. The 
profound respect with which she was penetrated for the word of God, and 
whatever regarded the honor of his adorable name, is not to be expressed. 
So wonderful was her gift of tears, that she seemed never to fall upon her 
knees to pray but they streamed from her eyes in torrents. God performed 
many miracles in her favor; but it was her care to conceal his gifts, because 
she dreaded the poison of human applause. In her last sickness she received 
the extremeunction and viaticum with extraordinary marks of divine joy 


and love, and reciting often the Lord’s Prayer, expired at those words, Thy 
kingdom come, on the 21st of September, 850, being twenty-three years old. 
Her relics and name are honored in several churches in that part of France, 
and she is mentioned in the Gallican Martyrology. See her life written by St. 
Prudentius of Troyes, who was acquainted with her. Also Goujet and 


Mezangui, Vies de Saints. 


St. Lo. In Latin Laudus, Bishop 


OF COUTANCES IN NORMANDY 


He was descended from a noble family in the same diocess of which he 
became afterward bishop, and was consecrated by St. Gildard or Godard, 
archbishop of Rouen and metropolitan of Neustria, about the year 528. A 
little after his consecration, he applied to St. Melanius of Rennes for 
instructions to advance the glory of God. He was present at the second, 
third, and fifth councils of Orleans, and by proxy at the fourth council of the 
same city. It was he who performed the funeral ceremony of St. Paternus or 
Pair, bishop of Avranches. It is said, that succeeding to the family estate, he 
enriched his diocess and endowed it with the lands of Briovere (now St. 
Lo), Courci, Trielli, &c. It is also asserted that the castle of Briovere was his 
family seat, and that for this reason in the fifth council of Orleans he signs 
himself not Lo of Coutances, but Lo of Briovere.22®2 The holy bishop 
governed his diocess with equal zeal and virtue till the year 568, when he 
went to receive the reward of his labors in heaven. Romachaire, one of his 
priests, succeeded him. He was an Englishman born, and for piety and 
learning esteemed one of the first men of his age. The incursions of the 
Normans caused the relics of St. Lo to be translated to Thouars in Poitou, in 
the ninth century. His feast, which is celebrated this day at Coutances, is of 
the first class, with an octave. It is inserted in the Roman Martyrology on 
the 22d of September. There is a town in Normandy which bears the saint’s 
name, and a parochial church at Rouen dedicated under his invocation. See 
the acts of the saints: lAbrégé de la Vie des Evéques de Coutances by 
Rouault, Coutances, 1742, in 12mo. Trigan, Hist. Eccles. de Normand. pp. 
94, 128, et. 458. 


September 22"4 


St. Maurice and His Companions, MM. 


From the autnentic account of their martyrdom, compiled a hundred and 
fifty years after it happened, by St. Eucherius, bishop of Lyons, who quotes 
their acts, and the relation of Isaac, the holy bishop of Geneva. This last- 
mentioned prelate received the particulars of this history of these martyrs 
from Theodore, bishop of Octodurum (in whose diocess they had suffered), 
who assisted at the council of Aquileia in 381, and must have seen persons 
who had been eye-witnesses, or at least lived upon the spot when the 
inhuman butchery was committed. The gravity and sanctity of St. Eucherius 
are set off by the modest simplicity of his style in this piece, which is 
acknowledged a sincere and incontestable history by Ruinart (Acta sincera, 
p. 290), Tillemont, Baillet, and all Catholic critics. This account is perfectly 
conformable to the Acts of these martyrs which were common in that 
country in the fifth, nay, says Mosheim, in the fourth century, as appears 
from certain circumstances related from them by the author of the life of St. 
Romanus, who wrote before the close of the fifth century. The same is 
confirmed by the title of a sermon of St. Alcimus Avitus, written about the 
year 490, preserved among his works, though the sermon itself be lost. (Op. 
Sirmondi, t. 2.) The truth of this history is nevertheless attacked by some 
Protestant historiaos. The minister Dubordier raised the contest, and was 
followed by Hottinger: Moyle exerted more erudition and subtilty in the 
Same controversy, and Dr. Gilbert Burnet (Pref. in Lactant. de Mort. Persec. 
&c.) retailed his objections with greater confidence than strength. The 
learned Dr. Hickes defended against him the authenticity of these Acts, and 
the controversy became warm between these eminent antagonists, when 
their opposite political principles concerning passive obedience were made 
to interfere. Dr. Hickes demonstrates no stress can be laid on the silence of 
Eusebius who lived in the East, or of others, and, that though Maximian at 
first favored the Christians, yet in certain circumstances, especially in the 
army, he put many to death for the faith. Constantius spared the Christians; 


but was only made Cesar in 293, whereas this massacre most probably 
happened soon after Maximian was associated to the empire in 286. Neither 
is it certain that the territory where it was committed was in Constantius’s 
dominions: and, were it so, his power as Cesar could not tie up that of the 
emperor, especially over his own soldiers, wherever he marched with them. 
Mosheim, who allows these arguments of Moyle to lose their weight when 
they are put into the balance against the authority with which this history is 
supported, yet forms an objection from certain Greek Acts which place the 
martyrdom of St. Mauricius (after suffering many torments for the space of 
ten days) with his companions, under Maximian. at Apamea in Syria. (See 
Mosheim, Comm. de Rebus Eccl. ante Constantinum M. Helmstadii., 1753, 
p. 588.) He confounds St. Maurice of Agaunum with another St. Mauritius, 
M. who is mentioned by Theodoret; (Serm. 8. do curand. Grecor. Affect.), 
but his modern Greek Acts can claim no authority. Before Dr. Hickes 
entered the lists with Bumet, bishop Stillingfleet had confuted the 
exceptions of Moyle to this history, which Dr. Burnet then began to urge in 
conversation. (Origin. Britann. p. 71.) To the authorities produced by 
Stillingfleet in favor of these martyrs and their Acts, we seem authorized to 
add the testimony of Prudentius Psychom. v. 36. whose silence some have 
faisely pleaded against these Acts. See F. Jos. Lisle, Ben. of the Congr. of 
St. Vannes, Defense de la Vérité du Martyre de la Légion Thébenne, 1737. 
In octavo. Also Baldesano, Historia di S. Mauritio; F. John Clé the 
Bollandist, t. 6, Sept. p. 308 to 403, and App. ib. 895 to 920. N. B. The acts 
in Surius are interpolated: for mention is made in them of king Sigismund. 
and of the Rule of Agaunum which was instituted in 515. whereas St. 
Eucherius of Lyous subscribed the first council of Orange in 441. But F. 
Chifflet discovered an exact copy which he published, and which Ruinart 
proves to be the genuine work of St. Eucherius. It is from these acts we are 
to argue against Dubordier, &c. The martyrdom of SS. Maurice and his 
companions is mentioned in the life of St. Severin of Agaunum, written 
soon after the year 500; in the two works, still more ancient, already quoted: 
In the Martyrologies of St. Jerom, Florentinius, &c. In the council of 
Agaunum, an. 515, in St. Gregory of Tours, De Glor. Mart.1. 1, c. 75; in 
Fortunatus,1. 2, carm. 15. From all these authorities it is evident, that our 
holy nartyrs were held in great veneration in the sixth age. 


A. D. 286. 


The emperor Carus, who had impiously assumed the title of a god, being 
killed by lightning, and his son Numerianus Augustus being cut off by the 
treachery of his uncle Aper, Dioclesian, a man of low birth, was saluted 
emperor by the army which he then commanded in the East, on the 17th of 
September, 284. He defeated and slew Carinus, the second debauched son 
of Carus, the year following, in Mesia, and after this victory took the 
haughty name of Jovius from Jupiter, and creating Maximian Cesar, 
allotted to him the care and defence of the West. The Bagaude, a people 
consisting chiefly of peasants in Gaul, who had been attached to the interest 
of Carinus, took up arms to revenge his death, under two commanders, 
Amandus and A‘lian. Dioclesian ordered Maximian to march against them, 
and on that occasion declared him Augustus and partner in the empire; and 
this new emperor assumed the surname of Herculeus, from the god 
Hercules. In this expedition the most judicious historians place the 
martyrdom of the Thebean legion. It seems to have received its name from 
being raised in Thebais or Upper Egypt, a country full of zealous 
Christians. This legion was entirely composed of such; and St. Maurice, 
who seems to have been the first commanding officer that was then with it, 
might make it a point to admit no others among them. 

Dioclesian, in the beginning of his reign, was no enemy to the Christian 
religion, and employed many who openly professed it, near his own person, 
and in posts of trust and importance, as Eusebius assures us. Yet even 
private governors, and the giddy populace, were at liberty to indulge the 
blindest passion and fury against the servants of Christ; and Maximian, on 
certain extraordinary occasions, stained his progresses with the blood of 
many martyrs. The Thebean legion was one of those which were sent by 
Dioclesian out of the East to compose his army for his expedition into Gaul. 
Maximian in crossing the Alps made a halt with his army some days, that 
the soldiers might repose themselves in their tedious march, while some 
detachments filed off towards Triers. They were then arrived at Octodurum 
at that time a considerable city on the Rhone, above the lake of Geneva, 
now a Village called Martignac or Martigni in the Valais. Its episcopal see 
seems to have been transferred to Sion in the sixth century. Here Maximian 
issued out an order that the whole army should join in offering sacrifice to 


the gods for the success of their expedition. The Thebean legion hereupon 
withdrew itself, and encamped near Agaunum, now called St. Maurice, 
three leagues from Octodurum. The emperor sent them repeated orders to 
return to the camp and join in the sacrifices; and, upon their constant and 
unanimous refusal, he commanded them to be decimated. Thus every tenth 
man was put to death, according as the lot fell; the rest exhorting one 
another all the while to perseverance. After the first decimation, a second 
was commanded, unless the soldiers obeyed the orders given; but they cried 
out over their whole camp, that they would rather suffer all extremities than 
do anything contrary to their holy religion. They were principally 
encouraged by three of their general officers, Maurice or Mauricius, 
Exuperius, and Candidus. St. Eucherius does not style St. Mauricius the 
tribune, but Primicerius, which was the dignity of the first captain, next to 
that of the tribune or colonel. He calls Exuperius Campiductor or Major, 
and Candidus the senator of the troops. 

The emperor sent fresh threats that it was in vain they confided in their 
multitude; and that if they persisted in their disobedience, not a man among 
them should escape death. The legion, by the advice of their generous 
leaders, answered him by a dutiful remonstrance, the substance of which 
was as follows: “We are your soldiers, but are servants of the true God. We 
Owe you military service and obedience; but we cannot renounce Him who 
is our Creator and Master, and also yours, even whilst you reject him. In all 
things which are not against his law we most willingly obey you, as we 
have done hitherto. We readily oppose all your enemies, whoever they are; 
but we cannot dip our hands in the blood of innocent persons. We have 
taken an oath to God before we took one to you: you can place no 
confidence in our second oath should we violate the first. You command us 
to punish the Christians: behold we are all such. We confess God the Father, 
author of all things, and his Son, Jesus Christ. We have seen our 
companions slain without lamenting them; and we rejoice at their honor. 
Neither this extremity to which we are reduced, nor any provocation have 
tempted us to revolt. We have arms in our hands, but we do not resist, 
because we had rather die innocent than live by any sin.” 

This legion consisted of about six thousand six hundred men, who were 
all well armed, and might have sold their lives very dear. But they had 
learned to give to God what is God’s, and to Cesar what is Cesar’s, and 


they showed their courage more in dying than they had ever done in the 
most hazardous enterprises. Maximian having no hopes of overcoming their 
constancy, commanded his whole army to surround them, and cut them to 
pieces. They made no resistance, but dropping their arms, suffered 
themselves to be butchered like innocent sheep, without opening their 
mouths, except mutually to encourage one another; and not one out of so 
great a number failed in courage to the last. The ground was covered with 
their dead bodies, and streams of blood flowed on every side. Maximian 
gave the spoils of the slain to his army for their booty, and the soldiers were 
making merry over them, when Victor, a veteran soldier, who belonged not 
to that troop, happened to pass by. They invited him to eat with them, but 
he, detesting their feast, offered to retire. At this the soldiers inquired if he 
was also a Christian. He answered that he was, and would always continue 
one: upon which they instantly fell upon him and slew him. Ursus and 
Victor, two straggling soldiers of this legion, were found at Solodora, now 
Soleure, and massacred upon the spot. Their relics are still preserved at 
Soleure. There suffered at Turin, about the same time, SS. Octavius, 
Adventitius, and Solutor, who are celebrated by St. Maximus in his 
sermons, and by Ennodius of Pavia, in his poems. These martyrs were 
styled by Fortunatus, “The happy legion.” Their festival is mentioned on 
this day in the Martyrologies of St. Jerom, Bede, and others. St. Eucherius, 
speaking of their relics preserved at Agaunum, in his time, says, “Many 
come from divers provinces devoutly to honor these saints, and offer 
presents of gold, silver, and other things. I humbly present this monument 
of my pen, begging intercession for the pardon of my sins, and the perpetual 
protection of my patrons.”22®8 He mentions many miracles to have been 
performed at their relies, and says of a certain woman who had been cured 
of a palsy by them, “Now she carries her own miracle about her.”22®2 The 
foundation of the monastery of St. Maurice at Agaunum is generally 
ascribed to king Sigismund in 515; but Mabillon22”2 demonstrates it to have 
been more early, and that Sigismund only repaired and enlarged it.2224 

In the martyrs we learn the character of true fortitude, of which virtue 
many may form a very false idea. Real valor differs infinitely from that 
fury, rashness, and inconsiderate contempt of dangers, which the basest 
passions often inspire. It is founded in motives of duty and virtue; it doth 


brave and great things, and it beareth injuries and torments; nor this for 
hope or reward, the desire of honor, or the fear of punishment; but out of a 
conscience of duty, and to preserve virtue entire. So infinitely more 
precious is the least part of integrity than all the possessions of this world, 
and so much does it overbalance all torments, that, rather than suffer it to be 
lost or impaired in the least point, the good man is ready to venture upon all 
perils, and behaves amidst them without terror. This foundation of great and 
heroical performances, this just and rational, this considerate and sedate, 
this constant, perpetual, and uniform contempt of dangers, and of death in 
all its shapes, is only derived from the Christian principle. The characters of 
true virtue go along with it, especially patience, humility, and gentleness. 
The Christian hero obeys the precepts of loving his enemies, doing good to 
those that persecute him, bearing wrong, and being ready to give his coat, 
without repining, to him that would take away his cloak. 


St. Emmeran, Bishop of Poitiers, M. 


PATRON OF RATISBON 


This holy pastor was a native of Poitiers, of an illustrious family, and in his 
youth made a generous sacrifice of the greatest temporal advantages this 
world could afford, to consecrate himself to God in the ministry of the altar. 
Being afterward, for his great learning and sanctity, chosen bishop of 
Poitiers, in the seventh century, he preached the pure maxims of the gospel 
with indefatigable zeal, without respect of persons, in all the towns and 
villages of his diocess, instructed all persons publicly and _ privately, 
provided relief for the corporal necessities of the poor, and, seeking out the 
most hardened sinners in their houses, he, with wonderful sweetness and 
tender eloquence, drew them out of their disorders, and led them, by the 
rules of sincere and perfect penance, into the paths of everlasting salvation. 
After having labored thus several years in the sanctification of souls in 
his own country, he was so touched with compassion for the unhappy state 
of so many thousands of blind infidels and idolators in Germany, that he 
resigned his episcopal charge,22”2 and went to preach the gospel in Bavaria. 
Theodon, who commanded in that country with the title of duke, under king 
Sigebert III., detained him a long time at Ratisbon, and, being desirous to 
fix him there, offered him large revenues and lands. The saint modestly 
refused to accept of them, saying it was his only desire to preach Christ 
crucified. His whole conduct manifestly made it appear that he sought 
nothing but the salvation of souls, and he converted a great multitude of 
idolators. After having preached there three years, and gained to God an 
incredible number of infidels and sinners, he undertook a pilgrimage to 
Rome to venerate the relics of the apostles and martyrs, and to consult the 
chief pastor upon certain difficulties. A troop of assassins, stirred up by the 
clamors and slanders of a wicked woman, pursued the holy man, and, 
having overtaken him when he was advanced three days on his journey, 
they massacred him in the most inhuman manner, by cutting off his fingers, 


then his hands, ears, nose, legs, and arms. They left him, a maimed trunk, 
weltering in his blood, and in that condition he died with incredible 
tranquillity of soul and patience in 653. St. Emmeran is honored as patron 
of the city of Ratisbon, and of the great monastery which there bears his 
name. See his life written by Aribo, bishop of Frisingen, in the following 
century: also Raderus in Bavaria Sancta, t. 1, p, 42. Cointe, ad ann. 652. 
Suysken, p. 454. 


September 23"4 


St. Linus, Pope, M. 


SEE EUSEB. L. 3, C. 2, ST. EPIPHAN. HAER. 27, C. 6. 


St. Linus was the immediate successor of St. Peter in the see of Rome, as 
St. Ireneus, Eusebius, St. Epiphanius, St. Optatus, St. Austin, and others 
assure us. Tertullian says*222 that St. Clement was appointed by St. Peter to 
be his successor; but either he declined that dignity till St. Linus and St. 
Cletus had preceded him in it, or he was at first only vicar of St. Peter, to 
govern under him the Gentile converts, whilst that apostle presided over the 
whole church, yet so as to be chiefly taken up in instructing the Jewish 
converts, and in preaching abroad.22“4 St. Linus, succeeding St. Peter, after 
his martyrdom, sat twelve years,22“ and is named among the martyrs in the 
canon of the Roman mass, which is certainly older in this part than the 
sacramentary of Gelasius, and of the greatest authority in this point. It is not 
indeed impossible that he might be called a martyr on account of his 
sufferings for the faith, without dying by the sword. St. Linus was buried on 
the Vatican hill, near the tomb of St. Peter. 

This saint distinguished himself among the illustrious disciples of the 
apostles, who were formed upon their model to perfect virtue, and filled 
with the holy spirit of the gospel. How little are we acquainted with this 
spirit of fervor, charity, meekness, patience, and sincere humility; without 
which it is in vain that we bear the honorable name of Christians, and are a 
reproach and scandal to so sacred a profession! 


St. Thecla, V. M. 


See Tillemont, t. 2, p. 60, who has gleaned the following circumstances of 
the life of this glorious saint from the writings of many primitive fathers, no 
genuine acts of this holy virgin being extant. Tertullian and St. Jerom 
inform ns, that St. John deposed a priest at Ephesus for having forged false 
acts of SS. Paul and Thecla, and a book under that title was condemned by 
pope Gelasius The life of St. Thecla, published by Basil of Selucia in the 
fifth age, is compiled from these false acts; couse quently of no authority. 
See Stilting the Bollandist, t. 6. Sept. p. 546. Her Greek acts published at 
Antwerp in 1608, are mentioned by Lambecius at Vienna, Catal. Bibl. 
Vindeb. t. 8, p. 243, others more ancient are given us by Grabe, Spicil. Patt. 
t. 1, p. 95. See Fabricius Bibl. Grec. t. 9, p. 146. 


THE FIRST AGE 


St. Thecla, whose name has always been most famous in the Church, and 
who is styled by St. Isidore of Pelusium and all the Greeks the protomartyr 
of her sex, was one of the brightest ornaments of the apostolic age. She was 
a native of Isauria or Lycaonia. St. Methodius, in his Banquet of Virgins, 
assures us that she was well versed in profane philosophy, and in the 
various branches of polite literature, and he exceedingly commends her 
eloquence, and the ease, strength, sweetness, and modesty of her discourse. 
He says that she received her instructions in divine and evangelical 
knowledge from St. Paul, and was eminent for her skill in sacred science. 
The same father extols the vehemence of her love for Christ, which she 
exerted on many great occasions, especially in the conflicts which she 
sustained with the zeal and courage of a martyr, and with the strength of 
body equal to the vigor of her mind. St. Austin, St. Epiphanius, St. 
Ambrose, and other fathers mention, that St. Paul by his preaching 
converted her to the faith at Iconium, probably about the year 45, and that 
his discourses kindled in her breast a vehement love of holy virginity, which 


state she eagerly embraced, in an age which seemed very tender for so great 
a resolution. Upon this holy change she broke off a treaty of marriage, 
which had been set on foot by her parents, with a rich, comely, and amiable 
young nobleman, of one of the best families in the country. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa says,22/© that this blessed virgin undertook the 
sacrifice of herself, by giving death to the flesh, practising on it great 
austerities, extinguishing in herself all earthly affections, and subduing her 
passions by a life dead to the senses, so that nothing seemed to remain 
living in her but reason and spirit: the whole world seemed dead to her as 
she was to the world. St. Chrysostom, or an author of the same age, whose 
homily is attributed to that father, lets us know that her parents perceiving 
an alteration in her conduct, without being acquainted with the motive upon 
which she acted, plied her with the strongest arguments, mixed with 
commands, threats, reprimands, and tender persuasives, to engage her to 
finish the affair of her marriage to their satisfaction. The young gentleman, 
her suitor, pressed her with the most endearing flatteries and caresses, her 
servants entreated her with tears, her friends and neighbors exhorted and 
conjured her, and the authority and threats of the civil magistrate were 
employed to bring her to the desired compliance. Thecla, strengthened by 
the arm of the Almighty, was proof against all manner of assaults; and 
regarding these worldly pagan friends as her most dangerous enemies, when 
she saw herself something more at liberty from the fury of their persecution, 
she Look the first favorable opportunity of escaping out of their hands, and 
fled to St. Paul to receive from him comfort and advice. She forsook father 
and mother, and a house abounding in gold and riches, where she lived in 
state and plenty: she left her companions, friends, and country, desiring to 
possess only the treasure of the love and grace of God, and to find Jesus 
Christ, who was all things to her. 

The young nobleman to whom she was engaged, still felt his heart warm 
with his passion for the saint, and, instead of overcoming it, thought of 
nothing but how to gratify it, or to be revenged of her, from whom he 
pretended he had received a grievous affront. In these dispositions he 
closely pursued, and at length overtook her, and, as she still refused to 
marry him, he delivered her into the hands of the magistrates, and urged 
such articles against her, that she was condemned to be torn in pieces by 


wild beasts. Nevertheless her resolution was invincible. She was exposed 
naked in the amphitheatre, but clothed with her innocence; and this 
ignominy enhanced her glory and her crown. Her heart was undaunted, her 
holy soul exulted and triumphed with joy in the midst of lions, pards, and 
tigers: and she waited with a holy impatience the onset of those furious 
beasts whose roarings filled even the spectators with terror. But the lions, 
on a sudden forgetting their natural ferocity, and the rage of their hunger, 
walked gently up to the holy virgin, and laying themselves down at her feet, 
licked them as if it had been respectfully to kiss them; and, at length, 
notwithstanding all the keepers could do to excite and provoke them, they 
meekly retired like lambs, without hurting the servant of Christ. This 
wonderful circumstance is related and set off with the genuine beauties of 
unaffected eloquence, by St. Ambrose,22¥ St. Chrysostom, St. Methodius, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and other fathers. 

She was at another time, by the divine interposition, delivered from the 
power of fire, and preserved without hurt in the midst of the flames, as St. 
Gregory Nazianzen,22 St. Methodius, and others testify: who add that she 
was rescued from many other dangers, to which the rage of persecutors 
exposed her. A very ancient Martyrology which bears the name of St. 
Jerom, published by Florentinius, mentions that Rome was the place where 
God extinguished the flames to preserve the life of this holy virgin. She 
attended St. Paul in several of his apostolical journeys, studying to form her 
own life upon that excellent model of Christian perfection. She is styled by 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Chrysostom, St. Austin, and others, a virgin and 
martyr. Her sufferings justly purchased her this latter title, though Bede, in 
his Martyrology, tells us that she died in peace; which is proved also from 
other authorities by Papebroke22 and Tillemont.2288 The latter part of her 
life she spent in devout retirement in Isauria, where she died, and was 
buried at Seleucia, the metropolis of that country. Over her tomb in that city 
a sumptuous church was built under the first Christian emperors, which 
bore her name, was visited by SS. Marana and Cyra, two female anchorets 
mentioned by Theodoret, and crowds of pilgrims, and rendered famous by 
many miracles, as we learn both from Theodoret, St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
Basil of Seleucia and others. The great cathedral at Milan is dedicated to 


God in honor of St. Thecla, and has been long possessed of part of her 
precious remains. 

If we desire to please Christ, we must imitate the saints in their love of 
purity, and in strict chastity according to the circumstances of our state. To 
obtain this great virtue, we must earnestly beg it of God, praying him to 
inspire us with his holy fear, to create in us an abhorrence of all sin and 
dangerous occasions, to cleanse our affections, and to teach us to set the 
strictest guard upon all our senses, especially upon our eyes, ears, and 
tongue. Secondly, We must study sincere humility of heart, and live in an 
entire distrust of ourselves, and fear of dangers. To forget our weakness, or 
to presume upon our own resolution or strength, is equally foolish, fatal, 
and criminal. Thirdly, We must shun all occasions, which may incite and 
fire our passions, especially all fond friendships or intimacies between 
young persons. Even such as are begun in the spirit, without the utmost 
precautions, will degenerate into a carnal affection. Fourthly, We must 
always be employed, always eager in some serious exercises which must 
never leave us one moment idle. Devotions and labor or business must be 
alternately called in, so that the devil may always find our mind taken up. 
Fifthly. We must live in the habitual practice of frequently denying our 
inclinations, and mortifying the senses. If we give our appetites full liberty 
in things that are not forbidden, they will quickly master us, and crave 
gratifications that are unlawful, with too great violence to be restrained by 
us. We shall not lose courage at the name of penance and mortification, as 
many are apt to do, if we look up at our eternal reward, and if we have 
before our eyes the austerities which the most tender virgins joyfully 
embraced for the sake of virtue. The habit of self-denial once acquired will 
raise us above our senses, render us masters of ourselves, make the 
remaining part of our life easy, and restore us in some measure to the happy 
state which our first parents enjoyed before their sin. We shall be so much 
the more perfectly conformed to the image of the Son of God, the more the 
old man is crucified, and the body of sin is destroyed in us. 


St. Adamnan, Abbot 


He was the eighth in descent from the great Nial, king of Ireland, and from 
Conal the Great, ancestor of St. Columbkille. His parents were eminent for 
their rank and virtue. He was born in the year 626, at Rathboth,222! now 
called Raphoe, in the county of Donegal, and embraced a monastic life with 
great humility and fervor, in the monastery which had been founded there 
by his kinsman St. Columb. Afterward, following the steps of his holy 
kinsman, he left Ireland, and retired to the celebrated monastery of Hij, of 
which he became fifth abbot. In 701 he was employed by Longsech, king of 
Ireland, on an embassy to Alfred king of the Northern Saxons, to demand of 
the latter a reparation of the injuries committed by his subjects on the 
province of Meath, and carrying off the effects of the inhabitants before the 
troops of the Irish could arrive to chastise those invaders. Adamnan 
succeeded happily in this negotiation: he was favorably received by the 
Saxon monarch, and obtained full satisfaction for all the damages done to 
his countrymen in the foregoing year. While he continued in England he 
laid aside the custom of his predecessors, and conformed to the true time of 
celebrating Easter. Upon his return home, says Bede,22° he used his utmost 
endeavors to guide his monks of Hij, and all those who were subject to that 
monastery, into the road of truth, which he himself walked in, but was not 
able to prevail. He therefore sailed into Ireland, his native country, and there 
preached to the natives, and with modest exhortations explained to them the 
true time for observing Easter: by which means he brought almost the 
whole Island to a conformity with the universal Church in that point of 
discipline. Having remained in Ireland to celebrate that festival according to 
the canons, he afterward returned to Hij, and earnestly recommended to his 
own monks to conform in this particular to the Catholic custom; but did not 
compass his ends before his death, which happened in 704. However, he left 
among them a judicious treatise. On the right time of keeping Easter, which 
disposed them some time after to forsake their erroneous computation. 


St. Adamnan wrote the life of St. Columbkille; he also wrote certain 
canons, and a curious description of the Holy Land, as that country stood in 
his time. This book furnished Bede with his principal memorials,1. De 
Locis Sanctis; and is published by Gretzer, and by Mabillon, t. 4, Act. Ord. 
St. Benedicti, p. 456. He mentions the tombs of St. Simeon and St. Joseph 
at Jerusalem, many relics of the passion of Christ, the impression of the feet 
of our Saviour on Mount Olivet, covered with a church of a round figure, 
with a hole open on the top, over the place of the impression of the 
footsteps; he also mentions grasshoppers in the deserts of the Jordan, which 
the common people eat, boiled with oil, and a portion of the Cross in the 
Rotunda Church in Constantinople, which was exposed on a golden altar on 
the last three days of Holy Week, when the emperor, court, army, clergy, 
and others went to the church at different hours, to kiss that sacred 
wood.2283 The festival of St. Adamnan is kept with great solemnity in many 
churches in Ireland, of which he is titular patron, and in the whole diocess 
of Raphoe, of which he was a native. The abbatial church of Raphoe was 
changed into a cathedral soon after, when St. Eunan was consecrated the 
first bishop: of whom Sir James Ware could not find any further particulars. 
See Ware, p. 270, Colgan in MSS. ad 23 Sept. Suysken, t. 6, Sept. p. 640. 


September 24" 


St. Gerard, Bishop of Chonad, M. 


From his exact life in Surius, Bonfinius, Hist. Hung. Dec. 2,1. 1, 2. Fleury, 
t. 9. Gowget Mezangui and Roussel, Vies des Saints, 1730. Stilting, t. 6, 
Sept. p. 713. Mabillon, Act. Ben. sec. 6, par. 1, p. 628. 


A. D. 1046. 


St. Gerard, the apostle of a large district in Hungary, was a Venetian, and 
born about the beginning of the eleventh century. He renounced early the 
enjoyments of the world, forsaking family and estate to consecrate himself 
to the service of God in a monastery. By taking up the yoke of our Lord 
from his youth he found it light, and bore it with constancy and joy. 
Walking always in the presence of God, and nourishing in his heart a spirit 
tender devotion by assiduous holy meditation and prayer, he was careful 
that his studies should never extinguish or impair it, or bring any prejudice 
to the humility and simplicity by which he studied daily to advance in 
Christian perfection. After some years, with the leave of his superiors, he 
undertook a pilgrimage to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. Passing through 
Hungary, he became known to the holy king St. Stephen, who was wonder, 
fully taken with his sincere piety, and with great earnestness persuaded him 
that God had only inspired him with the design of that pilgrimage, that he 
might assist, by his labors, the souls of so many in that country, who were 
perishing in their infidelity. Gerard, however, would by no means consent to 
stay at court, but built a little hermitage at Beel, where he passed seven 
years with one companion called Maur, in the constant practice of fasting 
and prayer. The king having settled the peace of his kingdom, he drew 
Gerard out of his solitude, and the saint preached the gospel with wonderful 
success. Not long after the good prince nominated him to the episcopal see 
of Chonad or Chzonad, a city eight leagues from Temeswar. Gerard 
considered nothing in this dignity but labors, crosses, and the hopes of 
martyrdom. The greatest part of the people were infidels, those who bore 


the name of Christians in this diocess were ignorant, brutish, and savage. 
Two-thirds of the inhabitants of the city of Chonad were idolators; yet the 
saint, in less than a year, made them all Christians. His labors were crowned 
with almost equal success in all the other parts of the diocess. The fatigues 
which he underwent were excessive, and the patience with which he bore 
all kinds of affronts was invincible. He commonly travelled on foot, but 
sometimes in a wagon: he always read or meditated on the road. He 
regulated everywhere all things that belonged to the divine service with the 
utmost care, and was solicitous that the least exterior ceremonies should be 
performed with great exactness and decency, and accompanied with a 
sincere spirit of religion. To this purpose he used to say, that men, especially 
the grosser part (which is always the more numerous), love to be helped in 
their devotion by the aid of their senses. 

The example of our saint had a more powerful influence over the minds 
of the people than the most moving discourses. He was humble, modest, 
mortified in all his senses, and seemed to have perfectly subdued all his 
passions. This victory he gained by a strict watchfulness over himself. Once 
finding a sudden motion to anger rising in his breast, he immediately 
imposed upon himself a severe penance, asked pardon of the person who 
had injured him, and heaped upon him great favors. After spending the day 
in his apostolic labors, he employed part of the night in devotion, and 
sometimes in cutting down wood and other such actions for the service of 
the poor. All distressed persons he took under his particular care, and 
treated the sick with uncommon tenderness. He embraced lepers and 
persons afflicted with other loathsome diseases with the greatest joy and 
affection; often laid them in his own bed, and had their sores dressed in his 
own chamber. Such was his love of retirement, that he caused several small 
hermitages or cells to be built near the towns in the different parts of his 
diocess, and in these he used to take up his lodgings wherever he came in 
his travels about his diocess, avoiding to lie in cities, that, under the 
pretence of reposing himself in these solitary huts, he might indulge the 
heavenly pleasures of prayer and holy contemplation; which gave him fresh 
vigor in the discharge of his pastoral functions. He wore a rough hair shirt 
next his skin, and over it a coarse woollen coat. 

The holy king St. Stephen seconded the zeal of the good bishop as long 
as he lived. But that prince’s nephew and successor Peter, a debauched and 


cruel prince, declared himself the persecutor of our paint: but was expelled 
by his own subjects in 1042, and Abas, a nobleman of a savage disposition, 
was placed on the throne. This tyrant soon gave the people reason to repent 
of their choice, putting to death all those noblemen whom he suspected not 
to have been in his interest. St. Stephen had established a custom that the 
crown should be presented to the king by some bishop on all great festivals. 
Abas gave notice to St. Gerard to come to court to perform that ceremony. 
The saint, regarding the exclusion of Peter as irregular, refused to pay the 
usurper that compliment, and foretold him that if he persisted in his crime 
God would soon put an end both to his life and reign. Other prelates, 
however, gave him the crown; but, two years after, the very persons who 
had placed him on the throne turned their arms against him, treated him as a 
rebel, and cut off his head on the scaffold. Peter was recalled, but two years 
after banished a second time. The crown was then offered to Andrew, son of 
Ladislas, cousin-german to St. Stephen, upon condition that he should 
restore idolatry, and extirpate the Christian religion. The ambitious prince 
made his army that promise. Hereupon Gerard and three other bishops set 
out for Alba Regalis, in order to divert the new king from this sacrilegious 
engagement. 

When the four bishops were arrived at Giod near the Danube, St. Gerard, 
after celebrating mass, said to his companions: “We shall all suffer 
martyrdom to-day, except the bishop of Benetha.” They were advanced a 
little further, and going to cross the Danube, when they were set upon by a 
party of soldiers, under the command of duke Vatha, the most obstinate 
patron of idolatry, and the implacable enemy of the memory of St. Stephen. 
They attacked St. Gerard first with a shower of stones, and, exasperated at 
his meekness and patience, overturned his chariot, and dragged him on the 
ground. Whilst in their hands the saint raised himself on his knees, and 
prayed with the protomartyr St. Stephen: “Lord, lay not this to their charge; 
for they know not what they do.” He had scarce spoken these words when 
he was run through the body with a lance, and expired in a few minutes. 
Two of the other bishops, named Bezterd and Buld, shared the glory of 
martyrdom with him: but the new king coming up, rescued the fourth 
bishop out of the hands of the murderers. This prince afterward repressed 
idolatry, was successful in his wars against the Germans that invaded his 
dominions, and reigned with glory. St. Gerard’s martyrdom happened on the 


24th of September, 1046. His body was first interred in a church of our 
Lady near the place where he suffered; but soon after removed to the 
cathedral of Chonad. He was declared a martyr by the pope, and his remains 
were taken up, and put in a rich shrine in the reign of St. Ladislas. At length 
the republic of Venice, by repeated importunate entreaties, obtained his 
relief of the king of Hungary, and with great solemnity translated them to 
their metropolis, where they are venerated in the church of our Lady of 
Murano. 

The good pastor refuses no labor, and declines no danger for the good of 
souls. If the soil where his lot falls be barren, and he plants and waters 
without increase, he never loses patience, but redoubles his earnestness in 
his prayers and labors. He is equally secure of his own reward if he 
perseveres to the end; and can say to God, as St. Bernard remarks: “Thou, O 
Lord, wilt not less reward my pains, if I shall be found faithful to the end.” 
Zeal and tender charity give him fresh vigor, and draw floods of tears from 
his eyes for the souls which perish, and for the contempt of the infinite and 
gracious Lord of all things. Yet his courage is never damped, nor does he 
ever repine or disquiet himself. He is not authorized to curse the fig-tree 
which produces no fruit, but continues to dig about it, and to dung the earth, 
waiting to the end, repaying all injuries with kindness and prayers, and 
never weary with renewing his endeavors. Impatience and uneasiness in 
pastors never spring from zeal or charity; but from self-love, which seeks to 
please itself in the success of what it undertakes. The more deceitful this 
evil principle is, and the more difficult to be discovered, the more carefully 
must it be watched against. All sourness, discouragement, vexation, and 
disgust of mind are infallible signs that a mixture of this evil debases our 
intention. The pastor must imitate the treasures of God’s patience, 
goodness, and longsuffering. He must never abandon any sinner to whom 
God, the offended party, still offers mercy. 


St. Germer or Geremar, Abbot 


His parents, Rigobert and Aga, were of the prime nobility in the territory of 
Beauvais. He was born at their castle in the village Warandra, in the reign of 
king Clotaire; married a pious lady named Domana, and whilst yet a 
layman, built a monastery in honor of St. Peter, called the Island, which was 
afterward destroyed by the Normans, and is now an estate belonging to St. 
Germer’s abbey. Germer, by the advice of St. Owen, made his monastic 
profession in the monastery of Pental, in the territory of Rouen. He was 
soon after chosen abbot, but finding the monks averse to regularity, he left 
the abbacy, and led an anchoretical life in a cave near the river Seine five 
years and six months. His only son Amalbert, dying, was buried in St. 
Peter’s monastery. Germer, with the estate which reverted to him from his 
son’s death, founded the monastery of Fley or Flaviacum, now St. 
Germer’s, five leagues from Beauvais toward Rouen, in which he 
assembled a community of fervent monks, in 655. Having governed this 
house three years and a half, he happily died on the 24th of September, 658. 
His body was interred in the church of his abbey, which soon after took his 
name. His relics, for fear of the Norman plunderers, were conveyed secretly 
to Beauvais, where they are still kept in the cathedral, except the bones of 
one arm, which have been given back to St. Germer’s. In 1643 Aug. Potier, 
bishop of Beauvais, placed monks of the congregation of St. Maur in this 
abbey, and erected in it a great school for the humanity studies to the end of 
rhetoric. See Gallia Chr. Nova, t. 9, p. 788, Mabillon, Act. Bened., &c. 


St. Rusticus, Commonly Called St. Rotiri 


BISHOP OF AUVERGNE 


Upon the death of St. Venerand, bishop of Auvergne, which happened the 
24th of December, 423, there arose a sharp contest about the choice of a 
successor. But it is said that God signified his will in an extraordinary 
manner, in consequence of which the vacant see was conferred on Rusticus, 
a person remarkable for the sanctity of his manners. He was a native of the 
diocess, and had the administration of a parish there. This is all that with 
any certainty is known concerning his life. There were in this age two other 
bishops of the same name; one of Lyons, and the other of Narbonne. St. 
Rusticus of Auvergne died about the end of the reign of Valentinian III. He 
is mentioned on this day in the Roman Martyrologies. See St. Greg. of 
Tours, Hist.1. 3. c. 13, Baillet, &c. 


St. Chuniald, or Conald, Priest 


He was one of those eminent Scottish. or Irish missionaries who left their 
native country to carry the faith of Christ into Germany. He was for many 
years the constant companion of St. Rupert,22®4 bishop of Saltzburg, in all 
his apostolical functions. He is mentioned in some Martyrologies on the 
27th of February, but his feast is kept on the 24th of September, the day of 
the translation of his relics. See Colgan, Act. SS. p. 769. 


St. Pacificus, of San Severino, C. 


FROM AUTHENTIC MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE PUBLISHED IN ROME IN 1786, ENTITLED 
COMPENDIO DELIA VITA DEL B. PACIFICO. 


[SUPPLEMENT TO SADLIER’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE 
SAINTS. ] 


A. D. 1653-1721. 


St. Pacificus was born at San Severino, in the year 1653. His parents, 
Antony Maria Divini and Maria Angela Bruni, were not less illustrious by 
their noble birth than by their virtuous life and the exact education of their 
children in the ways of piety and grace. He was baptized on the 1st of 
March, under the names of Charles Antony, which he retained until he 
entered the order of St. Francis. He began early to give indications of that 
exalted piety to which it pleased God to raise him. He showed no taste for 
the ordinary amusements of children, but spent his time in making little 
altars, and adoming them with the pictures of the saints, before which he 
was seen to pray for several hours. As he grew up, he increased in humility 
and devotion, and daily frequented the churches, assisted at the divine 
office, heard several masses, and listened attentively to the word of God 
delivered in sermons and catechetical discourses. But he did not allow these 
occupations to interfere with his studies, his attendance at school, and other 
duties, wherein he was so exact, that his masters were accustomed to point 
him out to his school-fellows as a perfect model of piety and obedience. So 
great was the respect inspired by his saintly conversation, that wherever he 
appeared, his companions instantly abandoned any light or improper 
discourses in which they had been engaged, and willingly received his 
reproofs, and listened to his earnest exhortations to piety and the fear of 
God. 

His excellent parents, who had suffered many losses in their worldly 
substance, died while he was yet young, and left him to the care of his 
maternal uncle. He was a man of rough and severe disposition, harsh and 


disagreeable to all that approached him; and, utterly forgetting the soft and 
delicate manner of life to which his nephew had been accustomed, he 
employed him in the lowest and most humiliating domestic occupations, 
and even allowed him to be subject to the insolence and contemptuous 
treatment of his servants. But Charles fulfilled their commands with alacrity 
and cheerfulness, and patiently endured all their persecutions, remembering 
the sufferings of our blessed Jesus upon the cross. Nor did he refuse to carry 
burdens and comply with other humbling injunctions, in the sight of those 
who well remembered that in his parents’ life-time he had been used to be 
well clothed and carefully attended. He rejoiced in the low estimation in 
which he was held, and took advantage of the situation in which he was 
placed to collect the leavings and broken meat from his uncle’s table, for 
the poor who came thither for relief. 

By this humble and saintly conduct, he rendered himself worthy of that 
divine grace which called him to a closer union with God. To dedicate 
himself to his service, he resolved, in his seventeenth year, after having 
taken counsel of his confessors and other spiritual directors, to retire wholly 
from the world, and secure his innocence by the severe mortification and 
solitude of a conventual life. Having diligently considered in which of the 
religious orders he could best comply with his ardent desire of following 
our blessed Redeemer in self-mortification and abasement, he humbly 
begged to be admitted into the strict order of minor observants of St. 
Francis. The fame of his sanctity was so well established, that he was 
joyfully received as a novice, and clothed with the habit in the convent of 
Forano, in the diocess of Osimo, on the Feast of the Holy Innocents, in 
1670, under the name of brother Pacificus. The year of his noviciate he 
distinguished by the most punctual discharge of the minutest obligations 
imposed by the severe rule of life he had embraced; and, not content with 
the ordinary prayer prescribed to novices, he spent all the time left at his 
own disposal in a chapel dedicated to St. Francis, within the enclosure of 
the noviciate. His resolution of abstaining from flesh meat was never 
violated, and he fasted every Saturday on bread and water. During the time 
of mental prayer, he remained immovably fixed in the contemplation of the 
heavenly mysteries, until the voice of his superior interrupted his 
meditation, and retiring from the choir, he returned to the chapel before- 


mentioned to continue his prayer. He never failed in the duties enjoined by 
the rule for the practice of humility and mortification. 

In this manner, he displayed such purity, singleness and innocence of 
heart, that he was unanimously admitted to make his solemn profession on 
the anniversary of the feast whereon he had entered the order. In obedience 
to the will of his superiors, he applied himself to the study of philosophy 
and theology; but without allowing them to detach his heart from the love 
of prayer and constant union with God. It is not given to us to describe the 
earnest affection and profound humility wherewith he prepared to receive 
the sublime dignity of the priesthood. By many of the faithful who assisted 
at his first mass, he was observed to sigh and shed tears abundantly; and so 
ardent was his devotion towards this august sacrifice, that he never, save 
when prevented by illness, abstained from celebrating the holy mysteries, 
during which the bystanders were moved by his fervor to tears of 
compunction and piety. 

When he had completed his course of studies, he was appointed to teach 
philosophy to his brethren; but feeling himself called to labor in the 
vineyard of the Lord, he obtained leave to resign his chair, and wholly 
devote himself to preaching and hearing the confessions of the faithful 
whom he treated with such a spirit of unction and mildness, that many were 
brought to God, and he was esteemed a sure guide to those that sat in 
darkness and he shadow of death. But the perfection of his virtue lay in the 
observance of every ordinary duty. Neither loss of sight nor an ulcer in his 
leg, with which he was affected, could prevent him from faithfully assisting 
with the res: of the community at the Matins and other prayers, by night as 
well as by day. Prostrating himself upon the ground, which he frequently 
kissed, the fervently adored the most holy Sacrament of the Altar, and was 
heard at times to exclaim, in the fulness of his heart, “My God and my all!” 
Upon the vigils preceding the festivals of the Church, especially those 
dedicated to our blessed Lady, he fasted on water and a small piece of 
bread, which he had kept for the week before exposed to the scorching heat 
of the sun. He went almost barefoot and without any covering on his legs, 
although the ulcers before-mentioned inspired compassion and horror in all 
who chanced to see them. Not a sigh, not a complaint ever escaped his lips; 
he cheerfully endured all in imitation of the most bitter sufferings of our 
Lord Jesus, to whom be glory evermore! He sought the poorest and 


roughest habit, and the only ornaments of his cell were a crucifix, a 
breviary, and one or two pictures. His eyes were never raised from the 
ground, and his silence was seldom broken, lest his mind should be 
distracted from a continual sense of the presence of God; and he seldom 
spoke to any but his superior and director, save when his zeal urged him to 
encourage his brethren in fervor and perseverance. His charity would not 
allow him to entertain the slightest judgment to their prejudice, so that when 
the conduct of one was represented to him as a violation of the rule, he 
sweetly replied, “Who can tell what his motives may have been?” 

The respect and admiration excited by his exemplary life, induced the 
brethren to elect him guardian or Superior of the Convent of Our Lady of 
Grace in his native city, an office which he was compelled, after much 
reluctance, to accept. His virtues now shone forth, as a bright and shining 
light to guide those under his care, to the imitation of his sedulous 
conformity with the rigorous discipline prescribed in that severe house, and 
of his fervent love of God. This and all his other virtues were built upon the 
solid foundation of a most lively faith; not consisting merely in that belief 
which the church teaches to be necessary for salvation, but rising to that 
clearer and more heavenly insight into the mysteries of faith, which, on 
earth, excites in the soul a more intimate conviction of their truth and 
beauty, and in the saints daily gathers new strength and vigor, until death 
unites them to God; when the veil, before which they have so long adored 
in profound awe, being withdrawn, their knowledge becomes intuitive, and 
the spark of faith is merged in the bright effulgence and clear vision of 
heaven. It stirred up in him such a full conviction of the divine mysteries, 
that he would gladly have shed his blood in attestation of their truth. His 
countenance brightened and he seemed out of himself, as often as he recited 
the Apostles’ or the Athanasian creed. His familiar discourses and his 
sermons illustrated the mysteries of faith; he exhorted his penitents to 
believe firmly all that the holy Church teacheth, and would tell them to 
make an act of faith in the holy tribunal of penance. When he chanced to 
find children playing in the cloisters, he taught them to recite acts of faith, 
contrition, and the Christian virtues; and meeting children tending flocks or 
herds in the country, he would enter into loving discourses with them, and 
instruct their simple minds in the doctrines and practices of religion. To 
those more advanced in age, he was wont to explain how faith without good 


works is dead, and withereth like a plant wanting moisture, and so 
produceth not fruits into eternal life. 

He felt a burning zeal and desire that our holy faith, wherewith his soul 
was so deeply penetrated, should be made known to distant and barbarous 
nations, and he prayed earnestly to God for the victory of the defenders of 
Christendom over their Mahometan foes, in the fierce war that raged in 
those days between them. If his superiors would have consented, he would 
have flown upon wings of love to spread the knowledge of our holy faith in 
the most distant parts, for whenever he heard his brethren speak of the 
difficulties, dangers, and sufferings, to which missionaries are exposed 
among infidels, he would exclaim, with a countenance all on fire, “O that I 
could be placed in such a situation!” But, as he well knew that the grace he 
so ardently desired was denied him, he labored, by continual fastings and 
austerity, to purify his soul, and render himself more and more worthy of 
receiving the vivid impressions which the divine mysteries leave upon the 
heart of God’s chosen servants. He would have fasted every Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, but his superior having restricted him to two days’ 
fast in the week, he cheerfully obeyed; although upon the last two days he 
never went down to the public meals, but one of the brethren placed in his 
cell two small pieces of bread, with a vessel containing less than a pint of 
water, to serve both for morning and evening; yet it was often found that he 
had not even touched them. But the flame of faith he nourished, with the 
fuel of constant and deep meditation upon the mysteries of our Saviour’s 
passion, in honor whereof he oftentimes said mass at the altar dedicated to 
Jesus crucified; and performed, moreover, the pious exercise of the Via 
Crucis, or Way of the Cross, and excited others to follow his example, and 
tread with him the rugged way to Calvary, by a contemplation of the twelve 
mysteries into which the exercise is divided. 

When sickness confined him to his bed, he frequently rose up to go to the 
church, but was recalled by the voice of his superiors (to which he never 
failed in obedience), commanding him to remain in bed; where beating his 
breast, and giving vent to the overflowing feelings of his heart, he filled the 
bystanders with admiration and love of God. But most of all, in the august 
sacrifice of the mass, were his faith and reverence made manifest. His sighs 
were heard by all, and his tears flowed in copious streams. During the 
communion, and especially the receiving of the chalice, he felt his soul 


steeped in the delicious enjoyment of the food of angels; and afterwards, 
until he returned into the sacristy, his countenance, usually pale and wasted, 
was overspread with a lively flush. He trembled with sudden fear, as he 
ended the memento for the dead, through pity and compassion towards the 
souls who are enduring the dreadful torments of purgatory. It pleased God, 
on several occasions, to show to the world how acceptable to Him was the 
surpassing devotion of his servant during the unbloody sacrifice. Pacificus 
was wont to celebrate mass at a place called Cimarella, at some distance 
from his convent; and although his companion was obliged to dry his habit, 
which had been soaked with the rain and melting snow that had fallen 
during their journey thither, not a drop had touched him. He never allowed a 
day to pass without offering up the great victim of the new law, save during 
the last three years of his life, when blindness being added to his former 
deafness, he could no longer satisfy the cravings of his devotion: but he 
received the holy communion frequently, and heard each day all the masses 
that were celebrated in the conventual church. In like manner, his 
veneration for holy things was displayed in his zeal for God’s house, 
wherein he would sternly reprehend any violation of the respect due to it; 
and he taught all, both by word and example, with what respect the priests, 
who are the living temples of the Lord, are to be treated, as the seraphic St. 
Francis prescribes in his rule. Next to God, he entertained a most tender 
devotion to Our Blessed Lady, The Queen of Heaven, to whom he had 
recourse in all the necessities of his soul. He invoked her sweet name, and 
glorified the fulness of graces wherewith she is adorned, desiring that she 
might be praised, reverenced and invoked by all. He fasted rigorously on 
the vigils of her festivals; and on these days, his countenance, usually wan 
and pallid, became fresh and florid, remaining so until the following day. 
His affection was rewarded by Our Loving Mother; for he passed to eternal 
rest upon the 24th of September which is dedicated to Our Lady of Mercy. 
Pacificus felt a particular devotion towards his good angel, the chaste 
spouse of Mary, St. Joseph, and St. Francis of Asisium, whose custom of 
keeping seven lents during the year he faithfully followed, even in his old 
age, until his superiors commanded him to abandon it. 

His faith was equalled by his constant and unwavering hope and trust in 
the mercies and graces of God. With what contempt did he look upon the 
things of this earth, vile and transitory as they are, and fix all his desires on 


heaven, exclaiming, “Heaven, heaven! The things of this world pass quickly 
away! Would that we knew what heaven means!” Men in their afflictions 
sought comfort from him, and he, with a heart overflowing with sympathy 
and sweetness, would raise his eyes to heaven, and tell them to have 
patience and to hope. He trusted in the intercession of his chief protectress, 
Mary, ever blessed St. Joseph, and his patrons; but, most of all, in the 
promises which God has made to his servants. It stirred up tender emotions 
in those who heard him exclaim, “Oh heaven! heaven!”—and, as the end of 
his life drew near, his expressions and affections increased daily in fervor 
and hope. On one occasion, during the month of July, 1721, the bishop of 
San Severino came to visit him: and, after having spent some time in pious 
conversation with him, was returning to his episcopal residence, when 
Pacificus suddenly rejoined him, exclaiming, “My lord,—heaven, heaven! 
and I shall soon follow you.” All present stood still in astonishment at these 
prophetic words, whose truth was soon proved, for the bishop died in 
fifteen days, and Pacificus within two months. 

His confidence in God not only preserved him from sinking under the 
temptations to which his virtue was exposed from the malice of the devil, 
but God was pleased to make it a sure anchor of hope in the common wants 
and necessities of life. Thus, when the convent over which he presided was 
utterly unprovided with the means of subsistence, an unknown benefactor 
brought a considerable sum of money to the procurator, for the relief, he 
said, of the present wants of the convent of F. Pacificus. Sometimes the 
cook, finding all their store exhausted, ran to tell him that there was no 
dinner for the brethren: he calmly replied, “Shall we not eat?” well knowing 
that before the hour of dinner their benefactors would supply all that was 
necessary. On one occasion, the procurator told him, in a complaining tone, 
that their alms were exhausted; but he quietly answered, “Let us not 
despond, for God will not fail in the helps which His Divine Providence 
sends.” Scarcely were the words spoken, than an unknown person, from a 
distant place, presented himself to the procurator, and gave him a large 
alms, which sufficed for the wants of the convent for a long time. 

Forasmuch as out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, the 
discourse and conversation of Pacificus were ever of the love of God. His 
boundless goodness was his constant theme; and he was accustomed to 
protest to all with whom he conversed, that he was resolved always to love 


God above everything created; to Him he referred all his thoughts and 
actions, and was often heard to exclaim, “Deus meus et omnia. Quis es tu 
dulcissime Jesu, et quis sum ego vermiculus terre?” “My God and my all! 
Who art thou sweetest Jesus, and who am I, a poor worm of the earth?” The 
fire of heavenly charity produced a physical effect upon him—shooting 
sparkles of real light from his eyes; and so great was the warmth excited in 
his body, that he never approached the fire in the coldest winters, but kept 
his window open to moderate the heat which inwardly burned within his 
breast. He was filled with affliction and sorrow of heart as often as he 
reflected upon the injuries and insults of men against our loving Jesus; and 
many attested, after his death, the powerful effects which his exhortations to 
the love of God wrought upon their souls. In order not to interrupt his union 
with God, he always recited the rosary while passing through the streets or 
along the cloisters; and one of his brethren, whose cell was near his, hearing 
him repeat the Our Father aloud during the greater part of the night, advised 
him to take some rest; but he answered, “We must not caress the body;” and 
so saying he went on with his prayer. His companions were often edified 
and moved to devotion by hearing the fervent ejaculations and aspirations 
which he made to God; for, as he was deaf in the latter part of his life, he 
was obliged to raise his voice louder, that he himself might hear it: and once 
hearing the sound of music, he suddenly burst forth into the ejaculation, “O 
what will it be in heaven!” His love of God produced not a slavish dread of 
incurring the punishment of sin, but a filial affection and reverence towards 
his Heavenly Father, which would not allow him to commit the slightest 
offence that could be displeasing to him. He avoided sin through love of 
God, not through fear of chastisement; he performed His law in gladness of 
heart, for his hope rendered him secure of the infinite mercy and retribution 
of his Lord. In proportion to his love of God was the zeal which he 
displayed in bringing others to the like filial detestation of whatever could 
offend Him; and, most of all, during the time that he announced the divine 
word to the faithful, were his eloquence and energy directed to stir up in 
men a horror and dread of taking the holy name of God in vain; and many 
were by his means led to compunction and repentance, and the 
abandonment of this abominable vice. The love which he entertained 
towards God, was nourished by a perfect charity towards his neighbor. With 
what persuasive sweetness and solemn earnestness did he labor, in the holy 


sacrament of penance, to urge and encourage men to love God! With what 
solicitude did he convince them of the enormity of sin, and the delights and 
consolations of those whose heart belongs wholly to God! This, indeed, is 
true charity, and love of our neighbor,—which mourns over his faults as of 
they were our own,—which guides our brother into the right path,—and, 
compassionating his weakness and his relapses, leads him onwards to 
heaven. Where is there charity like unto that which seeks to unite all men in 
a bond of detestation of sin, and earnest striving after heaven? His penitents 
declared, upon oath, that they had never felt so much comfort and relief 
from the sacrament of penance, as when they confessed their sins to 
Pacificus. On one occasion, a man advanced in years came to his cell, and, 
kneeling down, requested him to hear his confession; but he told him to 
confess his sins first to Our crucified Saviour, and he would then give him 
absolution. Meanwhile, Pacificus took several turns about the room, saying 
his beads. The penitent again besought him to hear his confession: and the 
servant of God, after keeping him a few minutes longer, heard his 
confession, and showed him the enormity of his transgressions, exciting 
him to fresh sorrow, and resolution of avoiding them for the future; so that, 
detesting all his past sins, he began a new course of life, and completely 
abandoned his for mer evil habits. Even in this world, his charity and zeal 
for the extirpation of sin, and the kindling of perfect love in the hearts of all 
men, was displayed in the conversion of many abandoned sinners. 

So great, indeed, was the tender affection of Pacificus towards his 
neighbors, whereby he sought to relieve their souls from the burden of sin, 
and heal the wounds and assuage the pain which it had caused, that all who 
were in affliction or tribulation, fled to him for comfort and help. He felt 
their misfortunes and miseries, as if they were his own, and strengthened 
them in suffering and resignation to the Divine will. He was commonly 
styled, “the loving father of the afflicted and sorrowful;” and men of all 
ranks, from the lowest to the highest, sought and obtained consolation from 
him. In the processes made for his beatification, are many attestations, that 
none ever had recourse to him without being eased and supported in their 
disquiet and anguish of mind. 

But his practice of the corporal works of mercy almost exceeded the 
spiritual virtues which have been already described. Even before he entered 
the order of St. Francis, his charity to the poor had attracted them to his 


uncle’s house; but after his religious profession, he set no bounds to his 
commiseration and desire of assisting them. If his vow of poverty left him 
without the means of giving alms, he aided them by his prayers, and begged 
his friends to supply their wants. Not content with this, he often left his own 
food untouched,—taking only a few morsels of bread dipped in wine,—that 
it might be given to the poor, who are daily relieved at the door of the 
convents in Catholic countries. But, most of all, did his heart burn with the 
desire of freeing the souls, who are afflicted in purgatory, from their most 
cruel and bitter torments. He remembered that “it is a holy and a 
wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed from their 
sins;” and therefore he cheerfully took upon himself to satisfy, both by 
prayer and mortification, some portion of the punishment which the souls of 
the members of the suffering Church are doomed to undergo. He offered up 
fervent prayers in their behalf, and every day recited for them the whole of 
the office for the dead; adding thereto corporal sufferings, through the 
vehemence of his desire to see them freed from their torments, and united to 
the beatific vision and enjoyment of God. 

Moreover, he was often chosen to be the judge and umpire in the 
differences and dissensions of others, and by his means peace and harmony 
were restored between parties at variance. And so effectual were his 
exhortations and so lasting the reconciliations which he produced, that he 
was generally called “Pacificus,” that is, the peacemaker both in deed and 
name. Thus was he inflamed with the fire which Our Lord came to cast 
upon the earth, and thus was he a perfect imitator of the Blessed Jesus, who 
died for love. 

While he attained to such perfection in those virtues which are common 
to all Christians, it cannot be supposed that he fell short in the practice of 
those peculiar virtues to which he had bound himself by his religious vows. 
His spirit of poverty led him to detest all that savored of worldly riches and 
ostentation, and to seek in his dress, and everything that could be called his 
Own, whatever was poorest and most worn. But he remembered the saying 
of St. Bernard, paupertas mihi semper placuit, sordes vero nunquam; and 
out of respect to his priestly character, endeavored, as St. Bonaventure 
recommends, to unite this virtue with outward cleanliness and decency. 
While he was superior, he would never allow the brethren to go out on the 
appointed days, to beg more bread, as long as there was any remaining in 


the convent. Surpassing and wonderful, in like manner, was his pure, 
virginal chastity, for he would never permit any one to see any part of his 
body uncovered, or even to dress his ulcers, save once or twice, when he 
allowed Brother Vittorio, who was greatly in his confidence, to do it. With 
the same jealousy he kept a guard over his eyes, through which evil 
thoughts so often enter the mind. When he walked in the streets or in the 
cloisters, he drew his hood down over his face, in such a way, that some of 
his brethren could never see the color of his eyes; and for the same reason 
he would never converse with strangers, or even his own sister, for more 
than a few seconds. 

Spiritual writers tell us, that obedience cannot exist, unless it be grounded 
upon humility; and therefore did Pacificus deem himself unworthy of the 
esteem of men, and endeavor on every occasion to avoid their praises, and 
seek to draw upon himself contempt; in a word, to attain this virtue in its 
fullest extent and perfection. His habit was always the oldest and most 
threadbare that he could find; in the convent he obeyed the orders of his 
very inferiors; in the refectory, he sat in the lowest place, although, as being 
senior, his place was next to the superior; and even while he was guardian, 
he could hardly be induced to sit in his proper place; he received harsh 
words, reproof, and sarcasms, without a murmur,—only raising his eyes to 
heaven, he would usually say, “Be it so for the love of God.” He used every 
artifice to hide his mortifications and cruel disciplines from others, and 
anxiously sought to conceal the supernatural powers which God had 
imparted to him. 

Who can say with what severe mortifications and fasts he subdued his 
body? Besides fasting, as we have seen, three times in the week, until his 
superiors restricted him to Friday and Saturday, whereon he sometimes did 
not even taste a morsel of bread, or a drop of water, and the Lents of St. 
Francis, he made the little that he did eat a means of additional 
mortification, by mixing his food with ashes, as was attested by many who 
observed him attentively. 

Besides the regular disciplines prescribed by rule three times in the week, 
he cruelly scourged himself thrice each day, with chains or cords, so as to 
fill all those with horror who heard the whistling of the lash, or saw the 
abundance of blood which he shed during the flagellation. Covered with 
hair-shirts, he undertook long journeys, over thorns and sharp stones, slept 


little, never approached the fire, and kept the window and door of his cell 
open, in the most rigorous winters, in order to hear the bell summoning him 
to the duties of the community. Thus did he keep his body subject to the 
spirit, and thus did he enter into glory, by sorrow and tribulation. 

But from the description of these virtues, and the wonderful effects 
produced by them, we must turn to the closing scenes of his pure and 
spotless life. Besides being deprived of sight and hearing for several years, 
he had been all along afflicted with the violent pain and the suppuration of 
the ulcers in his legs, when on a sudden they closed of themselves; but the 
absorption of so much ulcerous matter in the blood produced a violent 
fever, which attacked him on the 16th of September, in 1721. He was well 
aware that his illness would terminate in his death, foretold by him, as we 
have seen, two months before, and, therefore, he endured it, with all its 
torment and suffering, with resignation and patience, blessing and praising 
God for His mercies, praying Him to give him the courage to undergo still 
greater agony and tribulation for His sake. He continued to repeat the acts 
of faith, hope, and charity, in the exercise of which his whole life had been 
engaged; but with what devotion, with what lively and fervent acts of 
humility, of faith, and religion and love, did he welcome the Lord of Glory, 
whom he had served so long and so faithfully, when he received him for the 
last time! His limbs had lost their vigor and action; but, gathering the little 
strength that remained, he was enabled to place himself upon his knees, and 
he recited in a weak but still audible voice, that most tender prayer of St. 
Bonaventure, which begins, “Sacrosancte, et Individue Trinitati;” and 
when, with those feelings of love and adoration, which no man can 
adequately describe, he had been comforted and strengthened with the 
bread of angels, he would fain have gone down to the church, as was his 
custom, to return thanks to God for having vouchsafed to visit him; but his 
superiors restrained him. Meanwhile, he ceased not giving praise and glory 
to God, and earnestly recommended himself to His infinite mercy; and, 
after some time, not being aware, through his defect in sight and hearing, of 
the presence of any one in his room, he rose from his bed, and placing 
himself devoutly on his knees, recited three Ave Marias, saying at the end, 
with singular earnestness, “Let these be, O my God, in satisfaction for my 
sins.” He would have prayed much longer, but his illness prevented him; 
and, as it became every moment more and more violent, the holy Sacrament 


of Extreme Unction was administered, which he received with the deepest 
feelings of faith and devotion. The physician then informed him that he had 
not much longer to live: he received the tidings with joy and gladness of 
heart, eagerly wishing to be dissolved, and to be with Christ. His brethren 
saw it was necessary to refresh his parched throat and mouth, and 
endeavored to make him swallow a few drops of some restorative; but, in 
spite of his desire to comply with their command, he could not succeed in 
swallowing a single drop. As, however, it was absolutely necessary that he 
should take it, the infirmarian bethought himself of a much more efficacious 
means, and presenting the restorative anew, told him to drink it in honor of 
Our blessed Lady, whose feast the Church celebrated upon that day. On 
hearing her most sweet name, he took fresh strength, and swallowed every 
drop of it, without the slightest difficulty, to the surprise of every one 
present. 

On the eighth day, his superiors judged it advisable to give him the last 
absolution, and the indulgence, in articulo mortis, according to the custom 
of the order. He was again prevented from kneeling down during this 
solemn rite, but, to gratify his devotion, was allowed to remain sitting upon 
his bed; when, folding his arms in the form of a cross upon his breast, and 
casting his eyes towards heaven, he received the general absolution and 
indulgence. As his departure was evidently at hand, his companions were 
summoned to his cell, to recite for him the “Recommendation of the Soul to 
God.” Whilst his confessor was suggesting acts of resignation to the Divine 
will, he was observed to form the sign of the cross, and he endeavored to 
beat his breast, in spite of his extreme weakness. As he lay thus upon his 
right side, pressing a crucifix in his hand, and showing by the motion of his 
lips (for he had lost the use of speech) that he was making acts of faith and 
love, the brethren began the Recommendation of the Soul. At the words, 
“Profieiscere, anima Christiana,” “Go forth, O Christian soul,” he bowed 
his head, as if in obedience to his superior, who pronounced them; and, 
joining his hands, sweetly yielded up his soul to God, on the feast of Our 
Lady of Mercy, in the year seventeen hundred and twenty-one, of his age 
the sixty-sixth, fifty-one whereof had been spent in the order of St. Francis. 

The cause of the beatification of the servant of God was brought before 
Benedict XIV. in 1752, and was by him referred to the Congregation of 
Rites in the following year. The Cardinal Duke of York was appointed 


reporter; and, under his auspices, and those of Monsignor Charles Erskine 
(afterwards Cardinal), Promotore della Fede, the decree for his beatification 
was issued by Pius VI. in 1785. He was solemnly canonized by Gregory 
XVI. on Trinity Sunday, May 25, 1839. 


September 25" 


St. Ceolfrid, Abbot 


FROM BEDE, HIST. L. 5, ET L. DE VITIS ABBAT. WIRIM. ITEM, L. DE TEMPORIBUS. SEE 
LELAND DE SCRIPTOR BULTEAU, HIST. L. 4, PITSEUS, AND SUYSKEN, T. 7, SEPT. P. 123. 


A.D. 716. 


Ceolfrid is the same Teutonic name with Geoffroy, and signifies joyful, as 
Camden remarks. The saint was nobly born in Bernicia, and related to St. 
Bennet Biscop, with whom he joined in the generous resolution of quitting 
the world. With him he made a journey to Rome, partly out of devotion, and 
partly for improvement in sacred studies and divine knowledge. After their 
return he was St. Bennet’s assistant in the foundation of his monastery of St. 
Peter at Wiremouth, on the north bank of the river, in the bishopric of 
Durham. St. Ceolfrid would have regarded it as his greatest felicity on 
earth, if he could have been as much forgotten by all creatures, and 
contemned by every one as he contemned and studied to forget himself: and 
he lived in his community as St. Antony and St. Hilarion lived on their 
mountains, in the most profound recollection, and in the practice of the 
most austere penance. When St. Bennet built the monastery of St. Paul at 
Jarrow, he sent Ceolfrid, with seventeen monks, to lay the foundation of 
that house, and appointed him abbot. Our saint governed this abbey seven 
years in St. Bennet’s life-time, and was constituted at the desire of that 
Saint, in his last sickness, abbot also of Wiremouth: from which time he 
presided, for twenty eight years, over both those monasteries, which for 
their propinquity and constant connexion were usually esteemed as one, and 
were generally subject to one abbot. St. Ceolfrid was diligent and active in 
everything he took in hand, of a sharp wit, mature in judgment, and fervent 
in zeal. Bede, who had the happiness to live under this admirable man, has 
left us most authentic testimonies of his learning, abilities, and 
extraordinary sanctity. He was a great lover of sacred literature, and 
enriched the libraries of his two monasteries with a great number of good 
books: but banished those which could only serve to entertain curiosity. To 


how great a pitch he carried the sacred sciences in his monasteries, Bede is 
an instance. He was himself very learned. Naitan, king of the Picts, sent to 
him, desiring to be informed concerning the right time of celebrating Easter, 
and the true form of the clerical tonsure. The holy abbot strongly proved 
and recommended to him the Catholic custom of observing Easter and the 
Roman tonsure called St. Peter’s, by a letter which Bede hath inserted in his 
history.2282 The king received it with great joy and satisfaction, and 
commanded both points to be received and observed throughout his 
dominions. This king likewise desired our saint to send him builders, who 
might erect a stone church, after the manner of the Romans, promising to 
dedicate it in honor of St. Peter. The abbot complied also with this request. 
St. Ceolfrid, finding himself broken with age and infirmities, and no 
longer capable of teaching his monks, by word and example, the perfect 
form of monastic observance, resigned his abbacy. The monks entreated 
him on their knees to alter his resolution: but were obliged to acquiesce, 
and, upon his recommendation, chose Hucthbert, or rather Hubert, a very 
learned priest, abbot of both monasteries, in which then lived six hundred 
monks. This being done, the saint having sung mass in the moming, made 
them a strong exhortation to mutual love and concord; and, for fear of being 
stopped by the grandees of the kingdom, who all held him in great 
veneration, set out immediately with a design to perform a pilgrimage to the 
tombs of the apostles at Rome. On the road, besides the canonical hours, he 
every day sung the whole psalter twice over, and also offered to God the 
Saving victim in the mass which he sung every day, except one when he was 
upon the sea, and the three last days of his life. After travelling one hundred 
and fourteen days he arrived at Langres in France, where, being stopped by 
sickness, he happily died on the 25th of September, in the year of our Lord 
716, of his age seventy-four, of his sacerdotal character forty-seven, and his 
abbatial dignity thirty-five. He was buried in the church of the three twin 
martyrs, SS. Speusippus, Eleusippus, and Meleusippus. His relics were 
afterward removed to his monastery of Jarrow, and thence, in the time of 
the Danish devastations, to Glastonbury.228 Leland saw a square stone at 
Jarrow: on which was this inscription:22°4 “The dedication of the church of 
St. Paul at Jarrow, on the ninth day before the calends of May, in the 


fifteenth year of king Ecfrid, and the fourth of the abbot Ceolfrid, the 
builder of this church.” 

The example of all the saints shows us, that virtue is not to be attained 
without serious endeavors, and much pains. We must counteract our 
depraved inclinations, which have taken a wrong bent, that they may 
recover their due rectitude; the seeds of all virtues must be planted in our 
hearts with such care, that they may take root, spring up, prosper, and bring 
forth fruit every day more and more abundantly. The various exercises of 
piety, religion, and penance, and all the conditions upon which God has 
promised his graces to us, must be performed with fervor, constancy, and 
perseverance. The slothful and fainthearted think everything above their 
strength, though they are never weary in laboring for this wretched world. If 
they set about the business of their salvation in good earnest, they will soon 
do with ease and pleasure that which their indolence made them to look 
upon as impossible: and they will quickly find that there is a most delicious 
hidden manna in true virtue. Its possession is to the soul a spring of 
uninterrupted pure joy, far beyond the vain delights of the world, and the 
filthy pleasures of sin, even if these latter were not mixed with the bitter 
draughts which always attend them. 


St. Barr, or Finbarr, First Bishop of Cork, C. 


He is called by some St. Barrus, or Barrocus. He lived in the sixth age; was 
a native of Connaught, and instituted a monastery or school at Lough 
Eirc,2288 to which, as to the habitation of wisdom, and the sanctuary of all 
virtues, such numbers of disciples flocked, as changed, as it were, a desert 
into a large city. This was the origin of the city of Cork, which was built 
chiefly upon stakes, in marshy little islands formed by the river Lea. St. 
Finbarr’s disciple, St. Caiman, son of Lenin, founded the famous episcopal 
see of Cloyne, of which he was the first bishop: he died on the 4th of 
November, in 604. St. Nessan, who succeeded St. Finbarr in his school, and 
built the town of Cork, was another eminent disciple, trained up under his 
discipline, and is honored at Cork, on the 17th of March, and 1st of 
December. Sir James Ware and Tanner take notice, that some, with a MS. 
copy in the king’s library at London, ascribe to St. Finbarr a letter on the 
ceremonies of baptism, printed among the works of Alcuin. The right name 
of our saint, under which he was baptized, was Lochan; the surname 
Finbarr or Barr the White, was afterward given him. He was bishop of Cork 
seventeen years, and died in the midst of his friends at Cloyne, fifteen miles 
from Cork. His body was buried in his own cathedral at Cork, and his relics, 
some years after, were put in a silver shrine, and kept there, this great 
church bearing his name to this day. St. Finbarr’s cave or hermitage was 
shown in a monastery which seems to have been begun by our saint, and 
stood to the west of Cork. It was afterward given to the canons regular of 
St. Austin, and was called Gill Abbey, from Gill Ai.da 6 Mugin, a famous 
bishop of Cork, in 1170, who so much increased this house as to be 
regarded as its principal founder. On St. Finbarr see his MS. life in Trinity 
College, Dublin, MS. 31, Giraldus Cambren. De Mirabilibus Hibern.1. 2, c. 
49, Mr. Ch. Smith. Ancient and Present State of Cork, t. 1, &c. t. Colgan in 
MSS. ad 25 Sept. 


St. Firmin, Bishop of Amiens, M. 


If we may rely on his acts, he was a native of Pampelone, in Navarre, 
initiated in the Christian faith by Honestus, a disciple of St. Saturninus of 
Toulouse, and consecrated bishop by St. Honoratus, successor to St. 
Saturninus, in order to preach the gospel in the remoter parts of Gaul. He 
preached the faith in the countries of Agen, Anjou, and Beauvais, and, 
being arrived at Amiens, there chose his residence, having founded there a 
numerous Church of faithful disciples. He received the crown of martyrdom 
in that city, whether under the prefect Rictius Varus, as Usuard says, or in 
some other persecution from Decius, in 250, to Dioclesian, in 303, is 
uncertain. Faustinian buried him in his field called Abladana, where Firmin 
II. (who is honored on the 1st of September) built the first church under the 
invocation of the Blessed Virgin. St. Salvius, in the beginning of the 
seventh century, translated his relics into the cathedral. St. Godefrid made 
another translation of them about the year 1107, and bishop Theobald put 
them into a gold shrine about the year 1200. See Gall. Chr. Nova, t. 10, p. 
1150. Tillemont and Stilting. 


St. Aunaire, Bishop of Auxerre 


He was descended from a distinguished family of the Orleanois, and lived 
in his youth at the court of Gontran, king of Burgundy. But, having 
renounced the world, he submitted himself to the direction of Syagrius, 
bishop of Autun, then celebrated for learning and virtue. He was placed in 
the see of Auxerre about the year 570. He assisted at the fourth council of 
Paris in 573, as well as at two other councils which were held some years 
after at Macon. Zealous to restore discipline in his diocess, he assembled a 
synod, where forty-five statutes were framed, the first of which condemned 
superstitious observances on New Year’s day. He was indefatigable in his 
vigilance and care over the purity of manners, and constantly instructed his 
people in all the duties that regard the Christian dispensation. For their and 
his own edification he caused to be written the lives of St. Amatus and St. 
Germanus, two of the most illustrious of his predecessors. He augmented 
also the revenue of his church, that the sacred ceremonies of religion might 
be performed with greater decency. He had a brother named Austrein, who 
was bishop of Orleans, distinguished also for his virtues, though it does not 
appear that he was canonized. Aida, his sister, was mother to St. Leu of 
Sens. She lived in the perfect practice of Christian duties; and her feast is 
kept a Orleans in the church of Saint Aignan. Saint Aunaire died the 25th of 
September, about the year 605. He is mentioned on this day in the Roman 
Martyrology. See his anonymous life published by Labbe, Bibl. MSS. t. 1, 
and the history of the bishops of Auxerre, in Chron. Monachi Antissiod 
Baillet, &c. 


September 26" 


St.s Cyprian and Justina MM. 


The empress Eudocia, wife of Theodosius the Younger (who chose her for 
his consort on account of her learning and skill in philosophy), wrote the 
history of SS. Cyprian and Justina in a beautiful Greek poem, consisting of 
three books, commended by Photius, who has given on abstract of this 
work; but the poem itself is lost, with many other elegant poetical 
compositions of that princess. The authentic acts of these martyrs are 
likewise lost. But we have still extant the confession of St. Cyprian, written 
by himself, the same that was made use of by St. Gregory Nazianzen and 
Eudocia; also two other genuine pleces, the one entitled. The Conversion of 
Justina and Cyprian; the other, An Account of their Martyrdom. Also 
Prudentius, hymn. 13, p. 215. St. Gregory Naz. Or. 18. (though they, by 
mistake, confound this St. Cyprian with the bishop of Carthage), and 
Photius, Bibl. Cod. 184, give us the history of these martyrs. On their Latin 
nets see Card. Baronius, &c. On the Greek of two sorts, Lambecius, Bibl 
Impel. Vindeb. t. 8, p. 247, 257, 262, Montfauc. Bibl. Coislin. p. 210. See 
Tillemont, t. 5, Ceillier, t. 4, p. 89, Orsl, t. 4, p. 80, Jos. Assemani in Cal. 
Univ. t. 5, p. 269 ad 2 Oct. 


A. D. 304. 


St. Cyprian, surnamed the Magician, was an illustrious instance of the 
divine grace and mercy. He was a native of Antioch (not the capital of 
Syria, but a small city of that name, situated between Syria and Arabia), 
which the Romans allotted to the government of Phoenicia, to the 
jurisdiction of which province this martyr was subject. The detestable 
superstition of his idolatrous parents put them upon devoting him from his 
infancy to the devil, and he was brought up in all the impious mysteries of 
idolatry, judicial astrology, and the black art. In hopes of making great 
discoveries in these infernal pretended sciences, he left his native country, 
when he was grown up, and travelled to Athens, Mount Olympus in 


Macedon, Argos, Phrygia, Memphis in Egypt, Chaldaa, and the Indies, 
places at that time famous for superstition and magical arts. When Cyprian 
had filled his head with all the extravagances of these schools of error and 
delusion, he stuck at no crimes, blasphemed Christ, and committed secret 
murders, to offer the blood, and inspect the bowels of children, as decisive 
of future events. His skill was employed in attempting the modesty of 
virgins; but he found Christian women proof against his assaults and spells. 
There lived at Antioch a young lady called Justina, whose birth and 
beauty drew all eyes upon her. She was born of heathen parents, but was 
brought over to the Christian faith, and her conversion was followed by that 
of her father and mother. A pagan young nobleman fell deeply in love with 
her, and finding her modesty inaccessible, and her resolution invincible, he 
applied to Cyprian for the assistance of his art. Cyprian was no less smitten 
with the lady than his friend, and heartily tried every secret with which he 
was acquainted to conquer her resolution. Justina, perceiving herself 
vigorously attacked, studied to arm herself by prayer, watchfulness, and 
mortification, against all his artifices and the power of his spells. “She 
defeated and put to flight the devils by the sign of the holy cross,” says 
Photius, from Eudocia.2282 St. Cyprian writes in his Confession:2222 “She 
armed herself with the sign of Christ, and overcame the invocation of the 
demons.” St. Gregory Nazianzen adds: “Suppliantly beseeching the Virgin 
Mary that she would succor a virgin in danger, she fortified herself with the 
antidotes of fasting, tears, and prayers.” Cyprian finding himself worsted by 
superior power, began to consider the weakness of the infernal spirits, and 
resolved to quit their service. The devil, enraged to lose one by whom he 
had made so many conquests of other souls, assailed Cyprian with the 
utmost fury, and, having been repulsed in several other assaults, he at length 
overspread the soul of the penitent sinner with a gloomy melancholy, and 
brought him almost to the brink of despair at the sight of his past crimes. 
God inspired him in this perplexity to address himself to a holy priest 
named Eusebius, who had formerly been his school-fellow: by the advice of 
this priest he was wonderfully comforted and encouraged in his conversion. 
Cyprian, who, in the pressure of his heart, had been three days without 
eating, by the counsel of this charitable director took some refreshment, 
and, on the following Sunday, very early in the morning, was conducted by 


him to the assembly of the Christians; for though it was forbidden for 
persons not initiated by baptism to assist at the celebration of the divine 
mysteries, this did not regard other devotions, to which such as were under 
instruction in the faith might be admitted. These assemblies were then held 
very early in the morning, both to watch in prayer, and for fear of the 
heathens. So much was Cyprian struck at the awful reverence and heavenly 
devotion with which this act of the divine worship was performed, that he 
writes of it:322! “I saw the choir of heavenly men, or of angels, singing to 
God, adding at the end of every verse in the psalms the Hebrew word 
Alleluia, so that they seemed not to be men.”2222 Every one present was 
astonished to see Cyprian introduced by a priest among them, and the 
bishop was scarce able to believe his own eyes; or at least to be persuaded 
that his conversion was sincere. But Cyprian gave him a proof the next day, 
by burning before his eyes all his magical books, giving his whole 
substance to the poor, and entering himself among the catechumens. After 
due instruction and preparation, he received the sacrament of regeneration 
from the hands of the bishop. Agladius, who had been the first suitor to the 
holy virgin, was likewise converted and baptized. Justina herself was so 
moved at these wonderful examples of the divine mercy, that she cut off her 
hair in order to dedicate her virginity to God, and disposed of her jewels 
and all her possessions to the poor. St. Gregory Nazianzen beautifully 
describes the astonishing change that was wrought in Cyprian, his edifying 
deportment, his humility, modesty, gravity, love of God, contempt of riches, 
and assiduous application to heavenly things. The same father tells us, that, 
out of humility, with earnest entreaties, he prevailed to be employed as 
sweeper of the church. Eudocia, quoted by Photius, says he was made door- 
keeper; but that, after some time, he was promoted to the priesthood, and, 
after the death of Anthimus the bishop, was placed in the episcopal chair of 
Antioch. Joseph Assemani thinks, not of Antioch, but of Damascus, or 
some other city in Syria. 

The persecution of Dioclesian breaking out, Cyprian was apprehended, 
and carried before the governor of Phoenicia, who resided at Tyre. Justina 
had retired to Damascus, her native country, which city at that time was 
subject to the same presidial; and, falling into the hands of the persecutors, 
was presented to the same judge. She was inhumanly scourged, and Cyprian 


was torn with iron hooks, probably at Damascus. After this they were both 
sent in chains to Dioclesian, residing at Nicomedia, who, upon reading the 
letter of the governor of Phoenicia, without more ado, commanded their 
heads to be struck off: which sentence was executed upon the banks of the 
river Gallus, which passes not far from the city of Nicomedia. Theoctistus, 
also a Christian, was beheaded with them for speaking to Cyprian as he was 
going to execution. Their relics were procured by certian Christians who 
came from Rome, and were carried by them thither on board their vessel. In 
the reign of Constantine the Great a pious lady, named Rufina, of the family 
of Claudius, built a church in their memory, near the square which bears the 
name of that prince. These relics were afterward removed into the Lateran 
basilic. 

If the errors and disorders of St. Cyprian show the degeneracy of human 
nature corrupted by sin, and enslaved to vice, his conversion displays the 
power of grace and virtue to repair it. How strangely the image of God is 
disfigured in man by sin appears by the disorders of his spiritual faculties, 
the understanding, and will, in which the divine resemblance was stamped 
in the creation. Not only beasts and other creatures have revolted from his 
dominion, and the shattered frame of his body is made a pray to diseases 
and death, but his will is rebellious, and the passions strive to usurp the 
empire, and destroy in his soul the government of reason and virtue. Also 
the understanding, that should be the eye to the blind will, is itself blind, 
and the light within us is become darkness. In the state of innocence it was 
clear, serene, and free from the vapors of the passions: it directed the verdict 
of the imagination and the senses, and gave to the soul, by intuition and 
without study, a full view into all speculative natural truths, suited to man’s 
condition; but its most valuable privilege was, that it taught man all the 
practical rules and notions of moral virtue firm and untainted, so that he 
carried this law in his bosom, and had but to look into his own conscience 
for the direction of his actions in the practice of all moral virtue, which, by 
the strong assistance of grace, was always easy to him. His understanding 
was also enlightened by a perfect divine revelation, and his will found no 
obstacle in the exercises of all theological and other supernatural virtues. 
The most fatal consequence and punishment of his disobedience we deplore 
in the extravagances, folly, crimes, and errors into which men are betrayed 
when they become once enslaved to their passions. Religion and faith alone 


secure us from these dangers, enlighten our understanding, and offer us the 
means to restore the rectitude of the will. 


St. Eusebius, Pope, C. 


He succeeded St. Marcellus in the pontificate, and strenuously maintained 
the discipline of the Church in the rigorous observance of the penitential 
canons, with regard to penitent sinners, especially those who had denied the 
faith in the persecution. Many, offended hereat, having at their head a 
turbulent man named Heraclius, gave him great disturbance on this account; 
but the true pastor stood his ground with invincible patience. He was 
banished into Sicily by the tyrant Maxentius, but was called thence by God 
in a short time to eternal test, in 310. The Liberian Calendar informs us that 
he sat only four months and sixteen days. See pope Damasus’s epitaph or 
poem on this holy confessor. 


St. Colman Elo, Abbot, C. 


This eminent saint, who was born in the province of Meath in Ireland, left 
his own country very young, in order entirely to devote himself to the 
divine service. The more perfectly his heart was disengaged from the love 
of creatures the more vehemently he found his soul attracted to God, and 
inflamed with divine love. Hence proceeded his ardor for the exercise of 
holy contemplation and prayer, and the constant union of his soul with God, 
whom he made the centre of his heart, and his whole happiness. Having 
lived a considerable time upon Mount Bladin in Leinster, and at Connor in 
Ulster, he returned into Meath, and built there the great monastery of Land. 
Elo (now Lin-Alli, in the King’s County), in which he trained up many in 
religious perfection. His surname was given him from this place, to 
distinguish him from several other Irish saints of the same name. He was 
closely linked with St. Columbkille before that saint left Ireland. St. 
Colman Elo died on the 26th of September, 610. See Usher’s Antiqu. c. 18, 
&c. 


St. Nilus, the Younger, Abbot 


This saint was of Grecian extraction, and born at Rossano in Calabria, in 
910. From his infancy he was fervent in religious duties, and in the practice 
of all virtues, and made considerable progress both in profane and sacred 
learning. He engaged in wedlock with a view to the sanctification of his 
soul by the faithful discharge of the duties of that holy state, and was 
careful in it to nourish and improve the sentiments of virtue in his heart by 
frequent hours of holy retirement. These he devoted to religious meditation, 
reading, and prayer, lest the seeds of piety should be choked amidst the 
cares and business of the world. Though his attention to his obligations as a 
Christian held the first place with him, this was so far from encroaching on 
his duties to others, that it made him more diligent in them. But then he was 
careful to shun idle conversation, and the vain pleasures and diversions of 
the world, which are apt to blot out those serious thoughts which are 
impressed upon our minds in the time of holy retirement. After the death of 
his wife, his love of solitude moved him to take sanctuary in his beloved 
harbor of a monastery, from the embarrassments of a public life, and the 
glittering temptations of the world. He therefore retired about the year 940, 
into a convent belonging to the church of St. John Baptist at Rossano, 
where his mind was entirely employed in conversing with God. The 
reputation of his extraordinary sanctity was soon spread over the whole 
country, and many repaired to him for spiritual advice. In 976 the 
archbishop Theophylactus, metropolitan of Calabria, with the lord of that 
territory, named Leo, many priests and others, went to see him, rather 
desiring to try his erudition and skill, than to hear from his mouth any 
lessons for their edification. The abbot knew their intention, but having 
saluted them courteously, and made a short prayer with them, he put into 
the hands of Leo a book in which were contained certain maxims 
concerning the small number of the Elect, which seemed to the company 
too severe. But the saint undertook to prove them to be clearly founded in 


the principles laid down, not only by St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Ephrem, 
St. Theodore the Studite, and other fathers, but even by St. Paul, and the 
gospel itself; adding, in the close of his discourse: “These maxims seem 
dreadful, but they only condemn the irregularity of your deportment. Unless 
your lives be altogether holy, you will not escape everlasting torments.” 
These words struck terror into all that heard the saint speak, which they 
expressed by deep sighs and groans. One of the company then asked the 
abbot, whether Solomon was damned or saved. To which he replied: “What 
does it concern us to know whether he be saved or no? But it behoves you 
to reflect, that Christ denounces damnation against all persons who commit 
impurity.” This he said, knowing the person who put that question to be 
addicted to that vice. The saint added: “I would desire rather to know 
whether you will be damned or saved. As for Solomon, the holy scripture 
makes no mention of his repentance, us it docs of that of Manasses.” 

Euphraxus, a vain and haughty nobleman, was sent governor of Calabria 
from the imperial court at Constantinople. St. Nilus made him no presents 
upon his arrival, as other abbots did; on which account the governor sought 
every occasion of mortifying the servant of God. But shortly after falling 
sick, he sent for the saint, and falling on his knees, begged his pardon and 
prayers, and desired to receive the monastic habit from his hands. St. Nilus 
refused a long time to give it him, saying: “Your baptismal vows are 
sufficient for you. Penance requires no new vows, but a sincere change of 
heart and life.” Euphraxus was not to be satisfied, and continued so urgent 
that the saint at length gave him the habit. The governor made all his slaved 
free, distributed his personal estate among the poor, and died three days 
after in great sentiments of compunction. 

St. Nilus refused the bishopric of Capua, and rejected pressing invitations 
to go to Constantinople; but the Saracens conquering Calabria, Aligern, 
abbot of Mount Cassino, bestowed on him the abbey of Bright-Valley, 
where St. Nilus took refuge with his community. He spent there fifteen 
years; then ten years in the monastery of Serperi. 

The emperor Otho III. coming to Rome to expel Philagatus, bishop of 
Placentia, whom the senator Crescentius had set up antipope against 
Gregory V., St. Nilus went to intercede with the pope and emperor, that the 
antipope might be treated with mildness, as he was a bishop, and was 
received with great honor. Otho making a pilgrimage to mount Gargano, 


paid a visit to St. Nilus, but was surprised to see his monastery consisting of 
poor scattered huts, and said: “These men are truly citizens of heaven, who 
live in tents as strangers on earth.” St. Nilus conducted the emperor first to 
the oratory, and after praying there some time, entertained him in his cell. 
Otho pressed the saint to accept some spot of ground, in whatever part of 
his dominions he should choose it, promising to endow it with competent 
revenues. St. Nilus thanked his majesty: but returned him this answer: “If 
my brethren are truly monks, our divine Master will not forsake them when 
I am gone.” In taking leave, the emperor said to him: “Ask what you please, 
as if you were my son: I will give it you with joy and pleasure.” The abbot 
laying his hand upon the emperor’s breast, said: “The only thing I ask of 
you is, that you would save your soul. Though emperor, you must die, and 
give an account to God, like other men.” Our saint was remarkable for an 
eminent spirit of prophecy, of which many instances are recorded in his life. 
In his old age in 1002, he retired to Tusculum, near Rome, where he died in 
1005, being about ninety-six years old. A community was formed in that 
place after his death, called of Grotto Ferrata, at Frescati, which still follows 
the rule of St. Basil. See the life of St. Nilus, compiled by a disciple of the 
saint in Baronius, Annal. t. 10; Fleury,l. 57, n. 5; D’Andilly, Saints 
Illustres; Barrius De Antiquitate Calabrie cum notis Thomas Aceti,1. 5, c. 
2, p. 362, 366; S. John of Meda; Richard Diet. p. 318. 


September 27" 


St.s Cosmas and Damian, Martyrs 


See Ado’s Martyrol. with the comments of Monsignor Georgi, Bede, 
Usuard, St. Gregory the Great, and St. Gregory of To us. Their acts are so 
disfigured by modern Greeks, as to be of no account. See also Stilting, t. 7, 
Sept. p. 431. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 303. 


Saints Cosmas and Damian were brothers, and born in Arabia, but studied 
the sciences in Syria, and became eminent for their skill in physic. Being 
Christians, and full of that holy temper of charity in which the spirit of our 
divine religion consists, they practised their profession with great 
application and wonderful success; but never took any gratification or 
fee,2°23 on which account they are styled by the Greeks Anargyri, that is, 
without fees, because they took no money. They lived at Aige or Egea, in 
Cilicia, and were remarkable both for the love and respect which the people 
bore them on account of the good offices which they received from their 
charity, and for their zeal for the Christian faith, which they took every 
opportunity their profession gave them to propagate. When the persecution 
of Dioclesian began to rage, it was impossible for persons of so 
distinguished a character to lie concealed. They were therefore apprehended 
by the order of Lysias, governor of Cilicia, and after various torments were 
beheaded for the faith. Their bodies were carried into Syria, and buried at 
Cyrus. Theodoret, who was bishop of that city in the fifth century, mentions 
that their relics were then deposited in a church there, which bore their 
names.24 He calls them two illustrious champions, and valiant combatants 
for the faith of Jesus Christ. The emperor Justinian, who began his reign in 
527, out of a religious regard for the treasure of these precious relics, 
enlarged, embellished, and strongly fortified this city of Cyrus; and finding 
a ruinous church at Constantinople, built in honor of these martyrs, as is 
said, in the reign of Theodosius the Younger (who died in the middle of the 


fifth age), raised a stately edifice in its room, as a monument of his 
gratitude for the recovery of his health in a dangerous fit of sickness, 
through their intercession, as Procopius relates.2222 To express his particular 
devotion to these saints, he built also another church under their names at 
Constantinople. Marcellinus, in his chronicle,°2° and St. Gregory of 
Tours,222/ relate several miracles performed by their intercession. Their 
relics were conveyed to Rome, where the holy pope St. Felix, great- 
grandfather to St. Gregory the Great, built a church to their honor, in which 
these relics are kept with veneration to this day. 

These saints regarded it as a great happiness, that their profession offered 
them perpetual opportunities of affording comfort and relief to the most 
distressed part of their fellow-creatures. By exerting our charity toward all 
in acts of benevolence and beneficence, according to our abilities; and in 
treating enemies and persecutors with meekness and good offices, we are to 
approve ourselves followers of Christ, animated with his spirit. Thus we 
Shall approach nearest in resemblance to our divine original, and show 
ourselves children of our heavenly Father, who bears with the most 
grievous sinners, inviting them to repentance and pardon, and showering 
down his mercies and benefits upon them. He only then arms himself with 
his justice against them, when they by wilful malice forfeit his grace, and 
obstinately disappoint his gracious love and kindness. His very nature is 
boundless goodness, and continual emanations of mercy descend from him 
upon his creatures. All the scattered perfections and blessings which are 
found in them, come from this source. In the imitation of the divine 
goodness, according to our abilities, at least in the temper of our mind, 
consists that Christian perfection, which, when founded in the motive of 
true charity, is the accomplishment of the law. Men engaged in professions 
instituted for the service of their neighbor, may sanctify their labor or 
industry, if actuated by the motive of charity towards others, even whilst 
they also have in view the justice which they owe to themselves and their 
family, of procuring an honest and necessary subsistence, which is itself 
often a strict obligation and no less noble a virtue, if it be founded in 
motives equally pure and perfect. 


St.s Elzear, Count of Arian, and Delphina 


St. Elzear was descended of the ancient and illustrious family of Sabran in 
Provence; his father, Hermengaud of Sabran, was created count of Arian in 
the kingdom of Naples; his mother was Lauduna of Albes, a family no less 
distinguished for its nobility. The saint was born in 1295 at Ansois, a castle 
belonging to his father in the diocess of Apt. Immediately alter his birth, his 
mother, whose great piety and charity to the poor had procured her the 
name of The Good Countess, taking him in her arms, offered him to God 
with great fervor, begging that he might never offend his divine majesty, but 
might rather die in his infancy than live ever to be guilty of so dreadful an 
evil. The child seemed formed from his cradle to piety and virtue; nor could 
he by any means be satisfied if he saw any poor beggar, till he was relieved; 
for which reason his nurses and governess were obliged to have their 
pockets always furnished with bread and small money, in order to give 
something to every poor person they met when they took him abroad; and it 
was his delight to divide his dinner with poor children. The first 
impressions of virtue he received from his mother, but these were perfected 
by his religious uncle, William of Sabran, abbot of St. Victor’s at 
Marseilles, under whom he had his education in that monastery. In his 
tender age he wore a rough knotty cord, armed with sharp pricks, which 
galled his flesh, so that it was discovered by blood issuing from the wounds. 
The abbot severely chid him for this and some other extraordinary 
austerities which he practised, calling him a self-murderer; yet secretly 
admired so great fervor in a tender young lord. 

The saint was only ten years old when Charles II., king of Sicily, and 
count of Provence, caused him to be affianced to Delphina of Glandeves, 
daughter to the lord of Pui-Michel, she being no more than twelve years of 
age. Three years after, in 1308, the marriage was solemnized at the castle of 
Pui-Michel: but, at the suggestion of the young lady, they both secretly 
agreed to live together as brother and sister. The austerity with which they 


kept Len, revived the example of the saints of the primitive ages; and they 
fasted almost in the same manner Advent and many other days in the year. 
They lived seven years at Ansois: after which they removed to the castle of 
Pui-Michel. Elzear had till that time lived with his parents in the most 
dutiful and respectful subjection to them. He left them, with their consent, 
only for the sake of greater solitude, and that he might be more at liberty to 
pursue his exercises of devotion and piety. The saint was twenty-three years 
old when, by their deaths, he inherited his father’s honors and estates; but 
these advantages he looked merely upon as talents and instruments put into 
his hands to be employed for the advancement of piety, the support of 
justice, and the relief and protection of the poor. By fervent and assiduous 
prayer, and meditation on heavenly things, he fortified his soul against the 
poison of all inordinate love of creatures; he perfectly understood the 
falsehood and illusion of all those things which flatter and dazzle the 
senses, and he had a sovereign contempt and distaste for all that can only 
serve to feed self-love. Eternal goods were the sole object of his desires. He 
recited every day the office of the Church, with many other devotions, and 
he communicated almost every day, striving to do it every time with greater 
devotion. He said one day to Delphina: “I do not think a man on earth can 
enjoy any pleasure equal to that which I feel in the holy communion. It is 
the greatest delight and comfort of a soul in her earthly pilgrimage, to 
receive most frequently this divine sacrament.” In prayer he was often 
favored with raptures and heavenly graces. By the constant habitual union 
of his soul with God he never found any difficulty in keeping it recollected 
in all places and at all times. He often watched great part of the nights on 
his knees in prayer. His devotion was not morose, because it was true and 
perfect; it rendered him always pleasant, mild, and agreeable to every one 
in conversation, though if in company the discourse turned on worldly 
trifles his thoughts took their flight so intensely toward God, that he was not 
able to listen to what was said, or he found some genteel excuse to 
withdraw to his closet. 

It is a dangerous mistake to imagine that one can be devout merely by 
spending much time in prayer, and that devout persons can fall into a 
slothful and careless neglect of their temporal concerns. On the contrary, 
only solid virtue is able to do business, and to despatch it well. It taught 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to be careful housekeepers, and excellent 


masters of families; it taught Moses to be a great legislator and commander, 
Josue to be a brave general, David a wise king, and the Machabees 
invincible soldiers. In like manner St. Elzear was rendered by his piety 
itself most faithful, prudent, and dexterous in the management of temporal 
affairs, both domestic and public; valiant in war, active and prudent in 
peace, faithful in every duty and trust, and diligent in the care of his 
household. When he first began to keep house at Pui-Michel, he made the 
following regulations for his family, which he took care to see always 
observed. 

“1. “Every one in my family shall daily hear mass, whatever business 
they may have. If God be well served in my house, nothing will be wanting. 
2. Let no one swear, curse, or blaspheme, under pain of being severely 
chastised, and afterward shamefully dismissed. Can I hope that God will 
pour forth his heavenly blessings on my house, if it is filled with such 
miscreants who devote themselves to the devil? Or, can I endure stinking 
mouths which infect houses, and poison the souls of others? 3. Let all 
persons honor chastity, and let no one imagine that the least impurity in 
word or action shall ever go unpunished in Elzear’s house. It is never to be 
hoped for of me. 4. Let all men and women confess their sins every week: 
and et no one be so unhappy as not to communicate at least on all the 
principal festivals; namely, Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, and the feasts of 
our Lady. 5. Let no persons be idle in my house. In the morning, the first 
thing shall be, that every one raise his heart to God with fervent prayer and 
oblation of himself, and of all his action then let all go to their business, the 
men abroad, the women at home. In the morning a little more time shall be 
allowed for meditation; but away with those who are perpetually in the 
church to avoid the business of their employments. This they do, not 
because they love contemplation, but because they desire to have the work 
done for them. The life of the pious woman, as described by the Holy 
Ghost, is not only to pray well, but also to be modest and obedient, to ply 
her work diligently, and to take good care of the household. The ladies shall 
pray and read in the mornings, but shall spend the afternoons at some work. 
6. I will have no playing at dice, or any games of hazard. There are a 
thousand innocent diversions, though time passes soon enough without 
being idly thrown away. Yet I desire not my castle to be a cloister, nor my 
people hermits. Let them be merry, and sometimes divert themselves; but 


never at the expense of conscience, or with danger of offending God. 7. Let 
peace be perpetually maintained in my family. Where peace reigns, there 
God dwells. Where envy, jealousy, suspicions, reports, and slanders are 
harbored in one family, two armies are formed, which are continually upon 
the watch and in ambush to surprise one another, and the master is besieged, 
wounded, and devoured by them both. Whoever will well serve God, he 
Shall be dear to me; but I will never endure him who declares himself an 
enemy of God. Slanderers, detractors, and disorderly servants, tear one 
another to pieces. All such as do not fear God cannot be trusted by their 
master; but they will easily make a prey of his goods. Amidst such, he is in 
his house as in a trench, besieged on every side by enemies. 8. If any 
difference or quarrel happen, I will have the precept of the apostle 
inviolably observed, that the sun set not before it be appeased; but, in the 
instant that it falls out, let it be quashed, and all manner of bitterness laid in 
the tomb of forgetfulness. I know the impossibility of living among men, 
and not having something to suffer. Scarce is a man in tune with himself 
one whole day; and if a melancholy humor comes on him, he knows not 
well what he himself would have. Not to be willing to bear or pardon 
others, is diabolical; but to love enemies, and to render good for evil, is the 
true touchstone of the sons of God. To such servants my house, my purse, 
and heart, shall be always open: I am willing to regard them as my masters. 
9. Every evening all my family shall assemble to a pious conference, in 
which they shall hear something spoken of God, the salvation of souls, and 
the gaining of paradise. What a shame is it, that though we are in this world 
only to gain heaven, we seldom seriously think of it; and scarce ever speak 
of it but at random! O life, how is it employed! O labors, how ill are they 
bestowed! For what follies do we sweat and toil! Discourses on heaven 
invite us to virtue, and inspire us with a disrelish of the dangerous pleasures 
of the world. By what means shall we learn to love God if we never speak 
of him?—Let none be absent from this conference upon pretence of 
attending my affairs. I have no business which so nearly toucheth my heart 
as the salvation of those that serve me. They have given themselves to me, 
and I resign all to God, master, servants, and all that is in my power. 10. I 
most strictly command that no officer or servant under my jurisdiction or 
authority injure any man in goods, honor, or reputation, or oppress any poor 
person, or ruin any one under color of doing my business. I will not have 


my coffers filled by emptying those of others, or by squeezing the blood out 
of the veins, and the marrow out of the bones of the poor. Such blood- 
sucking wicked servants, to enrich their masters, damn both masters and 
themselves. Do you imagine that a master who giveth five shillings in alms, 
wipeth away the theft of his servants who have torn out the entrails of the 
poor, whose cries for vengeance mount up to heaven? I had rather go naked 
to paradise, than, being clothed with gold and scarlet, be dragged with the 
impious rich man into hell. We shall be wealthy enough if we fear God. 
Any substance acquired by injustice or oppression will be like a fire hidden 
under the earth, which will rend, waste, and throw down or consume the 
whole. Let fourfold be restored if I be found to have anything which is 
another’s; and let my dealings be public, that all who have been aggrieved 
on my account, may find redress. Shall a man whose treasures are in 
heaven, be so fond of earthly dirt? I came naked out of the womb of my 
mother, and shall quickly return naked into the womb of our common 
mother, the earth. Shall I, for a moment of life between these two tombs, 
hazard the salvation of my soul for eternity? If so, faith, virtue, and reason, 
would be wholly eclipsed, and all understanding blasted.” 

St. Elzear set himself the first example, in every point, which he 
prescribed to others. He was particularly careful that if any one let fall the 
least injurious or angry word against another, he should ask pardon, and 
make satisfaction, this humiliation being the most easy and effectual 
remedy of a passion which always takes its rise from pride. Delphina 
concurred with her husband in all his views, and was perfectly obedient to 
him. No coldness for so much as one moment ever interrupted the harmony 
or damped the affections of this holy couple. The pious countess was very 
sensible that the devotions of a married woman ought to be ordered in a 
different manner from those of a religious person; that contemplation is the 
sister of action, and that Martha and Mary must mutually help one another. 
Her time was so regulated, that she had certain hours allotted for spiritual 
exercises, and others for her household affairs and other duties. The care 
with which she looked into the economy of her house was a sensible proof 
of the interior order in which she kept her own soul. Nothing was more 
admirable than her attention to all her domestics, and her prudent 
application that peace should be observed, the fear of God and all virtues 
well entertained, and all brawling, tale-bearing, and other plagues of 


families banished. She loved her servants as her children, and she was 
honored by them as a mother and as a saint. In this example it appeared 
how truly it is said, that good and virtuous masters make good servants, and 
that the families of saints are God’s families. Alasia, sister to Delphina, 
lived with her, and was her faithful companion in all her pious exercises. It 
seemed that all that came under the roof of Elzear contracted a spirit of 
sincere piety; so great is the influence of good examples set by masters and 
mistresses. 

The gate through which the rich must enter heaven is mercy and charity 
to the poor. St. Elzear often visited the hospitals, especially those of lepers, 
whose loathsome sores he frequently kissed, cleansed, and dressed with his 
own hands. He every day washed the feet of twelve poor men, and often 
served them himself, performing the office of a carver and cup-bearer. He 
was the common father of all that were in distress, and provided large 
granaries of corn and storehouses of all other provisions for their relief. 
Being one day asked, why he so tenderly loved beggars, he answered with 
great feeling: “Because the bosom of the poor is the treasury of Jesus 
Christ.” He used to say: “How can we ask God to bestow on us his 
kingdom, if we deny him a cup of water; how can we pray for his grace if 
we deny him what is his own? Does not he too much honor us in 
vouchsafing to accept anything from us?” In a time of scarcity, in 1310, his 
alms seemed to surpass all bounds. After his father’s death he was obliged 
to go into the kingdom of Naples, to take possession of the county of Arian. 
But the people being inclined to favor the house of Arragon against the 
French, and despising the meekness of the young prince, revolted, and 
refused to acknowledge him. Elzear opposed to their rebellion for three 
years no other arms than those of meekness and patience; which his friends 
reproachfully called indolence and cowardice. His cousin, the prince of 
Tarento, one day told him that his conduct hurt the common cause of his 
country, and said: “Allow me to take these rebels to task for you. I will hang 
up half a thousand, and make the rest as pliant as a glove. It is fit among the 
good to be a lamb, but with the wicked to play the lion. Such insolence 
must be curbed. Take your ease; say your prayers for me, and I will give so 
many blows for you, that this rabble shall give you no more trouble.” 
Elzear, smiling, replied; “What! would you have me begin my government 
with massacres and blood? I will overcome these men by good offices. It is 


no great matter for a lion to tear lambs; but for a lamb to pull a lion in 
pieces is admirable. Now, by God’s assistance, you will shortly see this 
miracle.” The prince could not relish such language; but the effect verified 
the prediction. For the citizens of Arian of their own accord became 
ashamed of their rebellion, and, with the greatest submission and respect, 
invited the saint to take possession of his territory, and ever after loved and 
honored him as their father. Elzear discovered the true motive why he bore 
so patiently these insults, and injuries, saying: “If I receive any affront, or 
feel any movement of impatience begin to arise in my breast, I turn all my 
thoughts towards Jesus Christ crucified, and say to myself: Can what I 
suffer bear any comparison with what Jesus Christ was pleased to undergo 
for me?” Thus to triumph over injuries was not want of courage, but the 
most heroic greatness of soul, and true Christian generosity. This was the 
constant conduct of our saint. 

To mention one other instance: among the papers which his father left, 
the good count found the letters of a certain officer under his command, 
filled with outrageous calumnies against him, and persuading his father to 
disinherit him, as one fitter to be a monk than to bear arms. Delphina was 
moved to indignation upon reading such impudent invectives, and said she 
hoped he would crush, and never foster in his breast such a scorpion, who, 
whilst he looked and spoke fair, could bear such deadly poison in his tail. 
St. Elzear told her, that Christ commands us not to revenge, but to forgive 
injuries, and to overcome the venom of hatred by charity: that therefore he 
would destroy, and never make mention of those letters. He did so, and 
when this officer came to his chamber to wait upon him, he affectionately 
embraced him, made him a rich present, and so entirely gained his 
affection, that the captain offered himself afterward to be cut in a hundred 
pieces for his service. In like manner, on other occasions, he burnt or 
suppressed informations that were given of injuries which others had done 
him, that he might spare the parties the confusion of knowing that he had 
received intelligence of them. In his county of Arian he settled a rigorous 
administration of justice, and punished without mercy the least oppression 
in any of his officers. He visited malefactors that were condemned to die, 
and many who had persisted deaf to priests, were moved by his tender 
exhortations to sincere compunction, and to accept their punishment in a 
spirit of penance. When their goods were confiscated to him, he secretly 


restored them to their wives and children. Writing out of Italy to St. 
Delphina, he said: “You desire to hear often of me. Go often to visit our 
amiable Lord Jesus Christ in the holy sacrament. Enter in spirit his sacred 
heart. You know that to be my constant dwelling. You will always find me 
there.” 

Elzear having settled his affairs in Italy, obtained leave of king Robert, 
the son and successor of Charles II. and brother of St. Louis, bishop of 
Toulouse, to return into Provence for two years. He was received at Ansoia 
with incredible joy. Not long after, Elzear being in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age, and Delphina, after receiving the communion, pronounced publicly, 
at the foot of the altar, in the chapel of the castle, mutual vows of perpetual 
chastity, which Elzear had till then kept unviolated without a vow though 
Delphina had before made a secret vow. In the lives of this holy couple, the 
world saw pious retirement in the midst of worldly pomp, silent 
contemplation amidst the noise of public scenes, and in conjugal friendship 
a holy emulation to outvie one another in piety, goodness, and charity. Such 
happy strifes are carried on with sweet tranquillity and peace, and are 
crowned with never-fading comfort and joy. The count had remained two 
years in Provence when king Robert recalled him into Italy, and conferred 
on him the honor of knighthood, of which he had approved himself worthy 
by many actions of uncommon valor and address, and notable feats of arms. 
The saint had, according to custom, spent the night before the ceremony in 
the church watching in prayer; he went to confession and communicated in 
the morning.22%8 The king on this occasion shed tears of joy at the sight of 
his extraordinary devotion and piety; and the whole court admired a prince 
who was at once a great soldier, a courtier, a married man, a virgin, and a 
saint. 

King Robert chose him among all the lords of his dominions to be 
governor to his son Charles, duke of Calabria. The young prince was 
sprightly, but understood too well his high extraction, was untractable, and 
had contracted the contagious air of the court. The count took notice of his 
pupil’s dangerous inclinations, but dissembled this for some time till he had 
won his affections, and gained sufficient credit with him. When he saw it a 
fit time, he made him tender remonstrances on his defects, on the necessity 
of a sublime virtue to support the dignity of his high rank, and on the life to 


come. The young prince was so penetrated with his discourses, that, leaping 
about his neck, he said: “It is not yet too late to begin: what then must I 
do?” Elzear explained to him the virtues of piety, magnanimity, justice, and 
clemency, showing that a prince who fears God, has always a sure comfort 
and protection in heaven, though earth should fail him, and that he who 
undertakes any business without first consulting God, deserves always to be 
unhappy and ruined; and is always impious. “Only assiduous devotion,” 
said he, “can be the safeguard against the dangers of vanity, flatterers, and 
the strong incentives of the passions. Go to confession and communion 
every great festival. Love the poor, and God will multiply his favors upon 
your house. When you are angry, speak not a word; otherwise you undo 
yourself. More princes are ruined by their tongues and anger, than by the 
edge of the sword. You must hate flatterers as a plague; if you do not banish 
them, they will ruin you. Honor good men, and the prelates of the Church; 
this will be your principal greatness, &c. Elzear by his diligence and 
instructions corrected the vices of his pupil, who became a grave and 
virtuous prince. King Robert, going into Provence, left his son regent of 
Naples under the tuition of Elzear, who was chief of the council, and 
despatched almost all the affairs of state. Elzear entreated the duke to 
declare him advocate for the poor, and their agent in court. The duke 
heartily laughing, said: “What kind of office do you beg? You will have no 
competitors in this ambition. I admit your request, and recommend to you 
all the poor of this kingdom.” Elzear made a low reverence, and thanked 
him heartily. For the discharge of this troublesome office he caused a great 
bag of purple velvet to be made, and with this passed through the streets, 
receiving in it all the requests and suits of the poor, with a cheerful 
countenance, full of commiseration, hearing grievances, dealing about alms, 
comforting all the world, so that he seemed another Joseph in Egypt. He 
pleaded the causes of widows and orphans with wonderful eloquence, and 
procured them justice and charitable relief. Whilst the chief authority of the 
State was lodged in his hands, many offered him rich presents, which he 
refused, saying to those that called him on that account churlish: “It is more 
safe and easy to refuse all presents than to discern which might be received 
without danger. Neither is it easy for one who begins to take any, afterward 
to know where to stop, for these things are apt to create an appetite.” The 
law of nature itself condemns as bribes all presents received by judges; they 


giving insensibly a bias and inclination to favor the party, as is evident by 
general experience. St. Elzear was so sincere a lover of truth that he was 
ready to die for it in the smallest points. 

The emperor Henry VII. invaded Naples with a great army, nor was pope 
Clement V. able to divert him from his expedition. King Robert sent against 
him his brother John, and count Elzear with as great an army as he was able 
to raise. Two pitched battles were fought, in both which Henry was 
defeated, chiefly by the valor and conduct of Elzear, so that the emperor 
desired a peace, which was readily concluded. King Robert gave Elzear 
many great presents, which he accepted with one hand not to disoblige the 
king, but with the other distributed them all among the poor. This king sent 
Elzear ambassador to Paris, attended with the flower of the nobility of 
Naples, to demand of Charles IV. Mary, the daughter of the count of Valois, 
in marriage for the duke of Calabria. The negotiation was carried on with 
great success and the marriage concluded, and the good count was received 
at court not only with the greatest honor, but also with veneration, and as a 
living saint. In the meantime, the holy ambassador fell sick at Paris. He had 
made his will in 1317, at Toulon, by which he left his moveable goods to 
his wife Delphina, his real estates to his brother William of Sabran, and 
legacies to his relations and servants, and especially to many convents and 
hospitals. When the saint, three years before, made his public vow of 
chastity, he on the same day enrolled himself in the third Order of St. 
Francis, into which seculars or laymen are admitted, upon condition of their 
wearing a part of the Franciscan habit under their clothes, and saying 
certain prayers every day: but these conditions are not binding under sin. St. 
Elzear in his sickness made a general confession, with great compunction 
and many tears, to the provincial of the Franciscans, and he continued to 
confess almost every day of his illness, though he is said never to have 
offended God by any mortal sin. The history of Christ’s passion, which 
mystery had always been the favorite object of his devotion, was every day 
read to him, and in it he found exceeding great comfort amidst his pains. 
Receiving the holy viaticum he said with great joy, “This is my hope; in this 
I desire to die.” After extreme unction, and a painful agony, he happily 
expired on the 27th of September, in the year 1323, the twenty-eighth of his 
age. His death was exceedingly lamented by the kings of France and 
Naples, and by their whole courts. His body, according to his orders, was 


carried to Apt, and there interred in the church of the Franciscan Friars in 
that town, where it is still kept. Juridical informations were taken of his 
miracles by order of pope Clement VI. Urban V. signed the decree of his 
canonization, but it was only published by Gregory XI. in 1369, forty-six 
years after the saint’s death, Delphina being still living. The king and queen 
of Naples would by no means suffer her to leave their court, to which she 
was a perfect model of piety. King Robert dying in 1343, the queen whose 
name was Sancia, and who was daughter to the king of Majorca, wearied 
with the empty greatness of the world, and loathing its vanity, put on the 
habit of a poor Clare in a nunnery which she had founded a Naples. In this 
state she lived ten years with great fervor, and would still have her dear 
Delphina near her, learning from her all the exercises of a spiritual life. 
After her death, Delphina returned into Provence, and led the life of a 
recluse in the castle of Ansois, in the heroic practice of penance, charity, 
assiduous prayer, and all other virtues. She died at Apt, near that castle, in 
the year 1369, the seventy-sixth of her age, on the 26th of September; on 
which she is named in the Martyrology of the Franciscan Order. Her mortal 
remains were deposited in the same tomb with those of St. Elzear. See the 
life of St. Elzear published by Surius: also Fite delli Santi del Terz. Ordine 
di S. Francesco, c. 14, 15, 16. p. 30. Suysken, t. 7, Sept. p. 528. 


September 28" 


St. Wenceslas, Duke of Bohemia, Martyr 


From his life, written by John Dubraw, bishop of Olmutz, in Moravia, in the 
reign of Charles V. See also A‘reas Sylvius, Hist. Bohem.1. 2, c. 14, 15, and 
other historians of that country: with the remakes of Suysken, t. 7, Sept p. 
770; Balbinius, in misceil. Bohem. &c. 


A. D. 938. 


St. Wenceslas was son of Uratislas, duke of Bohemia, and of Drahomira, of 
Lucsko, and grandson of Borivor, the first Christian duke, and the Blessed 
Ludmilla. His father was a valiant and good prince; but his mother was a 
pagan, and her heart was not less depraved, as to sentiments of morality, 
than as to those of religion. This princess was not less cruel than haughty, 
nor less perfidious than impious. She had two sons, Wenceslas, and 
Boleslas. Ludmilla, who lived at Prague ever since the death of her 
husband, obtained, as the greatest of favors, that the education of the elder 
might be entrusted to her, and she undertook, with the utmost care and 
application, to form his heart to devotion and the love of God. In this task 
she was assisted by Paul, her chaplain, a man of great sanctity and 
prudence, who likewise cultivated the young prince’s mind with the first 
rudiments of learning. The pious pupil perfectly corresponded with their 
endeavors, and with the divine grace which rendered him a saint from the 
cradle. At a convenient age he was sent to a college at Budweis, above sixty 
miles from Prague, where, under the direction of an excellent master, he 
made great progress in the sciences, and other exercises suitable to his rank, 
and much more in all the virtues which compose the character of a Christian 
and a saint. He was extremely devout, mortified, meek, modest, a great 
lover of purity, and scrupulously careful in avoiding all occasions in which 
that virtue could be exposed to the least danger. 

He was yet young, when his father dying, his mother Drahomira assumed 
the title of regent, and seized on the government. Being no longer held in by 


any restraint, she gave a free loose to her rage against the Christians (which 
she had concealed whilst her husband lived), and published a severe order 
for shutting up all the churches, prohibiting the exercise of our holy 
religion, and forbidding priests and all others who professed it, to teach or 
instruct children. She repealed all the laws and regulations which Borivor 
and Uladislas had made in favor of the Christians, removed the Christian 
magistrates in all the towns in Bohemia, put heathens in their places, and 
employed only such officers as were blindly devoted to follow the dictates 
of her passions and tyranny; and these she incited everywhere to oppress 
the Christians, of whom great numbers were massacred. Ludmilla, sensibly 
afflicted at these public disorders, and full of concern for the interest of 
religion, which she and her consort had established with so much difficulty, 
by strong remonstrances showed Wenceslas the necessity of his taking the 
reins of the government into his own hands, promising to assist him with 
her directions and best advice. The young duke obeyed, and the Bohemians 
testified their approbation of his conduct: but, to prevent all disputes 
between him and his younger brother, they divided the country between 
them, assigning to the latter a considerable territory, which retains from him 
the name of Boleslavia, and is one of the chief circles of Bohemia. 
Drahomira, enraged at these steps, secured herself an interest in Boleslas, 
her younger son, whose heart she had so far perverted, as to taint him with 
the most execrable idolatry, hatred of the Christian religion, boundless 
ambition, and implacable cruelty. Wenceslas, on the other hand, pursuant to 
the impressions of virtue which he had received in his education, was more 
careful than ever to preserve the innocence of his morals, and acquire every 
day some new degree of Christian perfection. He directed all his views to 
the establishment of peace, justice, and religion in his dominions, and, by 
the advice of Ludmilla, chose able and zealous Christian ministers. After 
spending the whole day in acts of piety and application to the affairs of 
state, and of his court, he employed a great part of the night in prayer. Such 
was his devout veneration for the holy sacrament of the altar, that he 
thought it a great happiness to sow the com, gather the grapes, and make 
the wine with his own hands which were to be made use of at mass. Not 
content to pray often in the day with singular joy and fervor before the holy 
sacrament in the church, he usually rose at midnight, and went to pray in 
the churches, or even in the porches; nor did he fail in this practice in the 


deepest snows. His austerities in a court seemed to equal those of anchorets 
in the deserts, and he applied himself with great diligence to all manner of 
charitable offices, in relieving orphans and widows, helping the poor, 
accompanying their bodies to the grave, visiting prisons, and redeeming 
captives. It was his desire to shut himself up in a monastery, had not the 
necessities of his country and religion fixed him in a public station: 
however, amidst the distractions of government, he found rest for his soul in 
God, its centre. The good prince stood in need of this comfort and support 
amidst the storms with which he was assailed. Drahomira never ceased to 
conjure up all the furies of hell against him. Looking upon Ludmilla as the 
first mover of all counsels in favor of the Christian religion, she laid a plot 
to take away her life. Ludmilla was informed of it, and, without being 
disturbed, prepared herself for death. With this view she distributed her 
goods and money among her servants and the poor, confirmed the duke in 
his good resolutions for maintaining religion, made her confession to her 
chaplain Paul, and received the holy viaticum. The assassins found her 
prostrate in prayer before the altar in her domestic chapel, and, seizing on 
her, strangled her with her own veil. She is honored in Bohemia as a martyr 
on the 16th of September. 

This complicated crime was very sensible to St. Wenceslas; a 
circumstance which exceedingly aggravated his grief was, that so execrable 
an action should have been perpetrated by the direction of his mother. But 
he poured out his complaints to God alone, humbly adoring his judgments 
and holy providence, and interceding for the conversion of his unnatural 
mother. She was seconded in her malicious intrigues by a powerful faction. 
Radislas, prince of Gurima, a neighboring country, despising the saint’s 
piety, invaded his dominions with a formidable army. Wenceslas, willing to 
maintain peace, sent him a message, desiring to know what provocation he 
had given him and declaring that he was ready to accept any terms for an 
accommodation that were consistent with what he owed to God and his 
people. Radislas treated this embassy as an effect of cowardice, and 
insolently answered, that the surrendry of Bohemia was the only condition 
on which he would hear of peace. Wenceslas, finding himself obliged to 
appear in arms, marched against the invader. When the two armies were 
near one another, our saint desired a conference with Radislas, and pressed, 
that, to spare the blood of so many innocent persons, it was a just expedient 


to leave the issue of the affair to a single combat between them. Radislas 
accepted the proposal, imagining himself secure of the victory. The two 
princes accordingly met at the head of both armies, in order to put an end to 
the war by this duel. Wenceslas was but slightly armed with a short sword 
and a target; yet, making the sign of the cross, marched boldly toward his 
antagonist, like a second David against Goliah. Radislas attempted to throw 
a javelin at him, but, as the Bohemian historians assure us, saw two angels 
protecting the saint. Whereupon he threw down his arms, and falling on his 
knees, begged his pardon, and declared himself at his disposal. 

The emperor Otho I. having assembled a general diet at Worms, St. 
Wenceslas arrived at it late in the day, having been stopped by hearing a 
high mass on the road. Some of the princes took offence hereat; but the 
emperor, who had the highest opinion of his sanctity, received him with 
great honor, would have him sit next his person, and bade him ask whatever 
he pleased, and it should be granted him. The saint asked an arm of the 
body of St. Vitus, and a part of the relics of St. Sigismund, king of 
Burgundy. The emperor readily granted his request; adding, that he 
conferred on him the regal dignity and title, and granted him the privilege 
of bearing the imperial eagle on his standard, with an exemption from 
paying any imperial taxes throughout all his dominions. The good duke 
thanked his majesty, but excused himself from taking the title of king: 
which, however, the emperor and princes of the empire from that time 
always gave him in letters, and on all other occasions. When he had 
received the above-mentioned relics, he built a church in Prague, in which 
he deposited them; and caused the body of St. Ludmilla, three years after 
her death, to be translated into the church of St. George, which had been 
built by his father in that city. The severity with which the saint checked 
oppressions, and certain other disorders in the nobility, made some throw 
themselves into the faction of his unnatural mother, who concerted 
measures with her other son, Boleslas, to take him off at any rate. St. 
Wenceslas had made a vow of virginity; but restless ambition is impatient 
of delays. A son being born to Boleslas, that prince and his mother invited 
the good duke to favor them with his company at the rejoicings on that 
occasion. St. Wenceslas went without the least suspicion of treachery, and 
was received with all imaginable marks of kindness and civility. This they 
did the better to cover their hellish design. The entertainment was splendid: 


but nothing could make the saint neglect his usual devotions. At midnight 
he went to offer his customary prayers in the church. Boleslas, at the 
instigation of Drahomira, followed him thither, and, when his attendants 
had wounded him, he despatched him with his own hand, running him 
through the body with a lance. The martyrdom of the holy duke happened 
on the 28th of September, in 938.2222 The emperor Otho marched with an 
army into Bohemia, to revenge his death: the war continued several years; 
and, when he had vanquished the Bohemians, he contented himself with the 
submission of Boleslas. who engaged to recall the banished priests, to 
restore the Christian religion, and to pay him an annual tribute. Drahomira 
perished miserably soon after the perpetration of her horrible crime. 
Boleslas, terrified at the reputation of many miracles wrought at the 
martyr’s tomb, caused his body to be translated to the church of St. Vitus, at 
Prague, three years after his death. His son and successor, Boleslas II., 
surnamed the Pious, was a faithful imitator of his uncle St. Wenceslas, and 
became one of the greatest princes of his time. A church was erected in 
honor of St. Wenceslas, in Denmark, in 951, and his name was in great 
veneration over all the North. 

The safety and happiness of government, and of all society among men, 
is founded upon religion. Without it princes usually become tyrants, and 
people lawless. He who, with Hobbes, so far degrades human reason as to 
deny any other difference between virtue and vice, than in the apprehension 
of men; or who, with the author of the Characteristics, reduces virtue to an 
ideal beauty and an empty name, is, of all others, the most dangerous 
enemy to mankind, capable of every mischief: his heart being open to 
treachery and every crime. The general laws of nations and those of 
particular states are too weak restraints upon those who, in spite of nature 
itself, laugh the law of God out of doors. Unless religion bind a man in his 
conscience, he will be come so far the slave of his passions, as to be ready, 
with this unnatural mother and brother, to commit every advantageous 
villany to which he is prompted, whenever he can do it with secresy or 
impunity. It is safer to live among lions and tigers than among such men. It 
is not consistent with the goodness and justice of God to have created men 
without an interior law, and a law enforced by the strongest motives and the 
highest authority. Nor can his goodness and justice suffer obedience to his 


law to go unrewarded, or disobedience and contempt to remain unpunished. 
This consideration alone leads us to the confession of that just providence 
which reserves in the life to come the recompense of virtue, and 
chastisement of vice, which faith reveals to us; this is the sacred band of 
justice and civil society in the present life. Jeroboam, Numa, Mahomet, and 
Machiavel himself, thought a persuasion of a false religion necessary for 
government, where they despaired of accommodating a true one to their 
wicked purposes, being sensible, that without strong inward ties, 
proclamations will be hung upon walls and posts only to be despised, and 
the most sacred laws lose their force. A false religion is not only a grievous 
crime, but also too feeble a tie for men; it is exposed to uncertainties, 
suspicion, and the detection of its imposture, and is in itself always 
infinitely defective and pernicious. True religion insures to him who 
sincerely professes it, comfort, support, and patience, amidst the sharpest 
trials, security in death itself, and the most happy and glorious issue, when 
God shall manifest himself the protector and rewarder of his servants. 
Virtue, here persecuted and oppressed, will shine forth with the brighter 
lustre at the last day, as the sun breaking out from under a cloud displays its 
beam with greater brightness. 


St. Lioba, Abbess 


This saint was a great model of Christian perfection to the Church, both of 
England, her native country, and of Germany. She was descended of an 
illustrious English-Saxon family, and born among the West-Saxons at 
Winburn, which name signifies fountain of wine. Ebba, her pious mother, 
was nearly related to St. Boniface of Mentz, and though she had been long 
barren and had no prospect of other issue, when Lioba was born, she 
offered her to God from her birth, and trained her up in a contempt of the 
world. By her direction our saint was placed young in the great monastery 
of Winburn, in Dorsetshire, under the care of the holy abbess Tetta, a person 
still more eminent for her extraordinary prudence and sanctity, than for 
being sister to a king.2°° Lioba made great progress in virtue, and took the 
religious veil. She understood Latin, and made some verses in that 
language, as appears from her letters to St. Boniface: but she read no books 
but such as were proper to nourish piety and devotion in her soul. St. 
Boniface, who had kept up an epistolary correspondence with her, and was 
perfectly acquainted with her distinguished virtue and abilities, became an 
earnest suitor to her abbess and bishop, that she might be sent to him, with 
certain pious companions, in order to settle some sanctuaries and nurseries 
of religion for persons of their sex in the infant church of Germany. Tetta 
regretted the loss of so great a treasure, but could not oppose so urgent a 
demand. 

Lioba arriving in Germany, was settled by St. Boniface, with her little 
colony, in a monastery which he gave her, and which was called 
Bischofsheim; that is, Bishop’s House. By the prudence and zeal of our 
saint, this nunnery became in a short time very numerous, and out of it she 
peopled many other houses which she founded in Germany. She never 
commanded others anything which she had not first practised herself. Her 
countenance appeared always angelically cheerful and modest, breathing a 
heavenly devotion and love. Her time was spent in prayer, and in holy 


reading and meditation. She knew by heart the divine precepts of the Old 
and New Testaments, the principal canons of the Church, the holy maxims 
of the Fathers, and the rules of the monastic life and perfection. By 
humility, she placed herself beneath all others, and esteemed herself as the 
last of her community, and washed often the feet of the sisters. The exercise 
of hospitality and charity to the poor was her delight. Kings and princes 
respected and honored her, especially Pepin, king of the Franks, and his two 
sons, Charles or Charlemagne and Carloman. Charlemagne, who reigned 
alone after the death of his brother, often sent for her to his court at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and treated her with the highest veneration. His queen 
Hildegardis loved her as her own soul, and took her advice in her most 
weighty concerns. She was very desirous to have her always with her, had it 
been possible, that she might always enjoy the edification and comfort of 
her example and instructions. But the holy abbess made all possible haste 
back to her monastery. Bishops often had conferences with her, and listened 
to her counsels. St. Boniface, a little before his mission into Friesland and 
his martyrdom, recommended her in the most earnest manner to St. Lullus, 
and to his monks at Fulda, entreating them to have care of her with respect 
and honor, and declaring it his desire, as by his last will, that after her death 
she should be buried by his bones that both their bodies might wait the 
resurrection, and be raised together in glory to meet the Lord, and be for 
ever united in the kingdom of his love. After St. Boniface’s martyrdom, she 
made frequent visits to the abbey of Fulda, and leaving her four or five 
sister-companions in a neighboring cell, she was allowed, by a singular 
privilege, to enter the abbey with two elder sisters, and assist at the divine 
service and conferences: after which she returned to her companions in the 
cell; which, when she had continued for a few days, she went back to her 
own nunnery. When she was grown very old, by the advice of St. Lullus, 
she settled all the nunneries under her care, and resigning the government, 
came to reside in a new nunnery at Scornesheim, four miles from Mentz to 
the south, where she redoubled her fervor in the exercises of holy prayer 
and penance. Queen Hilde, gardis invited her so earnestly to the court at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, that she could not refuse to comply: but, after some days, 
would absolutely return to her solitude. Taking leave of the queen, 
embracing her more affectionately than usual, and kissing her garment, her 
forehead, and mouth, she said: “Fare, well, precious part of my soul; may 


Christ our Creator and Redeemer grant that we may see each other without 
confusion in the day of judgment.” She died about the year 779, and was 
interred at Fulda, on the north side of the high altar. Her tomb was honored 
with miracles; her historian assures us he was himself an eye-witness of 
several. See her life, carefully written soon after her death, by Ralph of 
Fulda, in Mabillon, Acta Bened, and1. 1, Rerum Mogunt. See also Bulteau, 
Hist. Mon. |’Occid t. 4. Perier, t. 7, Sept. p. 748. 


St. Eustochium, V. 


This holy virgin, whose memory is rendered illustrious by the pen of St. 
Jerom, was daughter of St. Paula, whose admirable life, after her entire 
conversion to God, this saint faithfully copied. St. Paula, upon the death of 
her husband Toxotius, retrenched all splendor and magnificence in her 
household, and devoted herself wholly to God in a life of simplicity, 
poverty, mortification, and assiduous prayer. Eustochium entered into all 
the pious views of her mother, and rejoiced to consecrate all the hours 
which so many misspend in vain amusements, to the exercises of charity 
and religion; and to see the poor relieved with what other ladies throw away 
to maintain their idleness, luxury, and pride, converting the blessings of 
God into their most grievous misfortunes, and the means of salvation and 
virtue into their most heavy condemnation. Eustochium often visited, and 
received instructions from St. Marcella, the first of her sex in Rome who 
embraced an ascetic or retired austere life, for the more perfect exercise of 
virtue. 

Knowing the infinite importance of a good guide in a spiritual life, our 
devout virgin, about the year 382, put herself under the direction of St. 
Jerom, and made a solemn vow of virginity. To commend her resolution, 
and to instruct her in the obligations of that state, he composed his treatise, 
On Virginity, otherwise called his letter to Eustochium on that subject, 
toward the latter end of the pontificate of Damasus, about the year 383. In 
this treatise: having spoken of the excellency of the state of virginity, and of 
the difficulty of preserving, and the danger of losing the great treasure of 
purity, he lays down precepts which a virgin is to observe in order to keep 
herself pure. The first thing he prescribes is sincere humility, and a great 
fear of losing this virtue. The second is constant watchfulness over the heart 
and senses against all dangers, rejecting the very first suggestions of evil 
thoughts, killing the enemy before he gains strength, and crushing the least 
seeds of temptation. The third is extraordinary temperance in eating and 


drinking. He forbids her dainty fare, effeminacy, pleasures, and superfluous 
omaments. He enjoins her to forbear ever drinking any pure wine which he 
calls a poison in youth, and throwing oil upon a flame. He would not have 
fasts carried to excess, and rather commends such as are moderate, but 
constant; and he enjoins that a person always rise from his meals with an 
appetite. He recommends solitude, and all Christian virtues, and gives a 
charge to the virgin, that she never visit those ladies whose dress and 
discourse have any tincture of the spirit of the world; and adds: “Go very 
seldom abroad, not even to honor the martyrs: honor them in your 
chamber.” St. Jerom gives Eustochium useful documents concerming the 
exercise of assiduous prayer and puts her in mind (besides the hours of 
Morning, Evening, Tierce, Sext and None, which all know to be 
consecrated to public prayer) that she ought to rise twice or thrice in the 
night to pray, and never to omit this duty before and after meals, before 
going abroad, and after coming in, and on all occasions; and that at every 
action she ought to make the sign of the cross. This venerable author 
relates, that when Eustochium was a child, her mother accustomed her to 
wear only plain ordinary clothes: but that one day her aunt Pretextata put 
on her rich apparel, and had her hair gracefully curled, according to the 
custom of young ladies of her quality; that in the night following, 
Pretextata seemed to see in her sleep a terrible angel, who, with a 
threatening voice, reproached her for attempting to lay sacrilegious hands 
on a virgin consecrated to Christ, and to instil vanity into one who was 
consecrated his spouse. 

St. Jerom left Rome in 385, and Eustochium bore her mother company in 
all her journeys through Syria, Egypt, and Palestine, and settled with her in 
her monastery at Bethlehem. After the death of St. Paula in 404, 
Eustochium was chosen abbess in her room. Having St. Jerom for her 
master, she was learned above her sex, and was well skilled in the Hebrew 
language. St. Jerom dedicated to her his Comments on Ezechiel and Isaias, 
and translated the rule of St. Pachomius into Latin, for the use of her nuns. 
A troop of Pelagian heretics burnt down her monastery in 416, and 
committed many outrages: of which, St. Eustochium, and her niece, the 
younger Paula, informed by letter pope Innocent I. who wrote in strong 
terms to John, bishop of Jerusalem, charging him to put a stop to such 
violences, adding that otherwise he should be obliged to have recourse to 


other means to see justice done to those that were injured. St. Eustochium 
was Called to receive the reward which God bestows on the wise virgins 
about the year 419. Her body was interred near that of her mother St. Paula. 
See St. Jerom1. de Virgin, et ep. 22, 26, 27. 


St. Exuperius, Bishop of Toulouse 


He was born according to the most received opinion, in Aquitain, and raised 
to the see of Toulouse after the death of St. Sylvius. St. Jerom, who 
corresponded with him, bestows the highest commendations on him in 
many places of his work. Above all, he praises his charity for the poor. “To 
relieve their hunger,” says he, “he suffers it himself, and condemns himself 
to the severest self-denial, that he may be enabled to administer to their 
wants. The paleness of his face declares the rigor of his fasts. But his 
poverty makes him truly rich; so poor is he, as to be forced to carry the 
body of the Lord in an osier basket, and his blood in a glass vessel. His 
charity knew no bounds. It sought for objects in the most distant parts, and 
the solitaries of Egypt felt its beneficial effects.” It was in his time that the 
Vandals, the Sueves, and Alans spread horrible ravages through Gaul. The 
tender affection wherewith he flew to the relief of the unhappy sufferers, 
drew tears of joy from St. Jerom’s eyes. This father dedicated to him his 
Commentaries on the Prophet Zachary. St. Exuperius was not witness of the 
taking of Toulouse by the barbarians, God having spared him so poignant 
an affliction. He was still alive in 409, since St. Paulinus of Nola, who 
wrote in this year, reckons him among the illustrious bishops who then 
adored the Gallican church. Neither the place nor year of his death are 
known. Pope Innocent addressed to him the decretal so famous in Church 
history. It is divided into a number of articles relating to Church discipline. 
St. Exuperius is honored at Toulouse on this day, and the feast of his 
translation celebrated on the 14th of June. See St. Jerom, Ep. 4, 10, 11, et 
Pref. in lib. 1, et 2, Comm. in Zach. Catel, Hist. de Languedoc,1. 5, &c. 


September 29" 


The Dedication of St. Michael’s Church 


OR, THE FESTIVAL OF ST. MICHAEL AND ALL THE HOLY ANGELS 


This festival has been kept with great solemnity on the 29th of September 
ever since the fifth age, and was certainly celebrated in Apulia in 493. The 
dedication of the famous church of St. Michael on Mount Gargano in 
Italy2®9 gave occasion to the institution of this feast in the West, which is 
hence called in the Martyrologies of St. Jerom, Bede, and others, The 
dedication of St. Michael. The dedication of St. Michael’s church in Rome, 
upon Adrian’s Mole, which was performed by pope Boniface IV. in 610, 
and that of several other churches in the West, in honor of this archangel, 
were performed on this same day.2®22 Churches were likewise erected in the 
East, in honor of St. Michael and other holy angels, from the time when the 
Christian worship was publicly established by the conversion of 
Constantine, doubtless upon the model of little oratories and churches, 
which had been formerly raised in the intervals of the general persecutions, 
in which storms they were again thrown down. Sozomen informs us, that 
Constantine the Great built a famous church in honor of this glorious 
archangel, called Michaelion, and that in it the sick were often cured, and 
other wonders wrought through the intercession of St. Michael. This 
historian assures us, that he had often experienced such relief here himself; 
and he mentions the miraculous cures of Aquilin, an eminent lawyer, and of 
Probian, a celebrated physician, wrought in the same place. This church 
stood about four miles from Constantinople; a monastery was afterward 
built contiguous to it. Four churches in honor of St. Michael stood in the 
city of Constantinople itself: their number was afterward increased to 
fifteen, which were built by several emperors.2&2 

Though only St. Michael be mentioned in the title of this festival, it 
appears from the prayers of the Church that all the good angels are its 
object, together with this glorious prince and tutelar angel of the Church. 
On it we are called upon, in a particular manner, to give thanks to God for 


the glory which the angels enjoy, and to rejoice in their happiness. 
Secondly, to thank him for his mercy to us in constituting such glorious 
beings to minister to our salvation, by aiding and assisting us. Thirdly, to 
join them in adoring and praising God with all possible ardor, desiring and 
praying that we may do his will on earth with the utmost fidelity, fervor, 
and purity of affection, as it is done by these blessed spirits in heaven; and 
that we may study to sanctify our souls in imitation of the spotless angels to 
whom we are associated. Lastly we are invited to honor, and implore the 
intercession and succor of the holy angels. 

Supreme honor called Latria is essentially reserved to God alone; nor can 
it ever be given to any creature without incurring the most heinous guilt of 
idolatry, and high treason against the majesty of God. This honor is paid by 
the offering of sacrifice, or by any direct or indirect acknowledgment of the 
divinity or any divine attribute residing in another. But there is an inferior 
or subaltern honor which is due to superior excellency in creatures. Such is 
that civil honor which the law of God expressly commands us to pay to 
parents, princes, magistrates, and all superiors: also some degree of a 
religious honor which the scriptures and law of nature teach us to be due to 
priests or the ministers of God, and which even the most wicked of kings 
often paid to prophets, who, as to the world, were mean and obscure 
persons. This inferior honor differs from divine or supreme honor as much 
as infinity in the object does from what is finite: nor can it be any way 
derogatory from that which is due to God, whom it honors in his creatures, 
whose perfections it acknowledges merely to be its gifts. The respect which 
is shown to a governor or an ambassador is not injurious, but is highly 
agreeable and honorable to his master, on whose account it is paid, and 
whose dignity and authority are considered in those whom he has made in 
any part the depositaries of it. This duty, which the law of nature dictates, is 
inculcated by those words of the apostle; Render to all men their due.— 
Honor to whom honor,2= Hence St. Bernard expresses no more than what 
all men must necessarily approve, when he says: “Give to every one honor 
according to his dignity.”2®°2 Honor being no more than a testimony which 
we bear to another’s excellency, who can deny this to be due to the most 
sublime, most perfect, most holy, and most glorious heavenly spirits? 
Abraham prostrated himself before the angels whom he received in his 


tent.2®26 Daniel did the same before one whom he saw upon the Tigris.2®4 
God commanded the Israelites to fear and respect the angel whom he sent to 
be their conductor into the promised land.2® The first consideration for 
which the holy angels claim our respect, is that of the excellency of their 
nature, in which they are essentially of an order superior to men, being pure 
spirits, exempt from the weaknesses of our frail earthly frame, and endued 
with more noble faculties and qualities, suited to the perfection and 
simplicity of their unbodied and uncompounded being. Secondly, the gifts 
of grace and glory are proportioned in them to the superiority of their 
nature; and the scriptures speak of angels as absolutely above men, though 
some particular saints may, for aught we know, enjoy a greater felicity than 
many angels; and the Blessed Virgin is exalted in glory above all the 
heavenly spirits. Nor can any order of the highest spirits boast of an honor 
or dignity equal to that which is conferred on mankind by the mystery of 
the incarnation, in which the Son of God, who took not the nature of angels, 
assumed that of men,2©°2 and as man is constituted by his Father lord of all 
creatures. Had the blessed angels no other title to command our veneration, 
this alone suffices, that they enjoy a state of bliss and glory, are the high 
courtiers of heaven, who stand always in the presence of God, are his 
officers who surround his throne, and his faithful ministers in executing in 
all things his holy will. 

A circumstance in the blessed angels which above all others is most 
amiable and pleasing to devout souls, and must particularly excite their 
praise and reverence, is the constant and perfect fidelity of these holy spirits 
to God. Their innocence and sanctity were never tarnished with the least 
spot or stain, the purity of their affections was never debased by the least 
mixture of anything inordinate, and the ardor with which they love God, 
and exert all their powers to serve him, and do his holy will, never admits 
the least abatement. If we love God, and rejoice when he is served and 
praised; if we grieve to see him forgotten and offended by men on earth; if 
we have the least spark of zeal for his glory, nothing will give us greater joy 
than to consider with what perfect fidelity he is served, and with what ardor 
and purity of affection he is loved and praised in heaven. Even those who 
serve him best on earth, acquit themselves of these duties very imperfectly 
amidst the snares and distraction? of this life. But the blessed angels are 


creatures perfectly holy, who, without either division or abatement in their 
affections, or interruption in their happy employment, obey, love, and 
glorify God with all their powers. Always employed in the delightful 
contemplation of his infinite goodness and other amiable perfections, 
swallowed up in the ocean of his love, they never cease crying out with all 
their might: Holy, Holy, Holy, the Lord God of Hosts: all the earth is full of 
his glory, which shineth forth in all his works.2®!8 They cease not day or 
night saying, Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, who was, and who is, 
and who is to come.2®! In the most profound annihilation of themselves 
they give all honor and glory to him alone, and professing their crowns to 
be entirely his gifts, they cast them at his feet, and sing; Thou art worthy, O 
Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power, &c.2®!2 Burning with the most 
ardent love, and the most eager desire to praise more and more perfectly his 
infinite goodness and greatness, they continually repeat their hymns with 
new jubilation and an earnestness to outdo themselves, as they are every 
moment inebriated with fresh overflowing joy, and pierced more deeply 
with the darts of his sweet love. The psalmist, who felt in some degree the 
impetuosity of this impulse in his own breast, knew no stronger motive to 
invite them to love and praise God with all their powers, than their own 
insatiable and boundless ardor for this holy duty and employment. He 
therefore cries out to them: Bless the Lord, all you his angels; you that are 
mighty in strength, and execute his word, hearken to the voice of his orders. 
Bless the Lord, all you his hosts; you his ministers who do his will.2®42 Can 
we call to mind those holy and glorious spirits without being penetrated 
with love and veneration? O truly happy creatures! we also desire to love 
and praise God; and we condemn the faintness of our desires. We rejoice in 
your ardor, and by it we pray you incessantly to praise God both for 
yourselves and us, pouring forth all your affections, and enlarging and 
exerting all your powers, with the utmost effort of your strength; because he 
is infinitely above the love and praise of all creatures: he infinitely 
transcends all things out of himself, nor can the most perfect homages of all 
created beings ever be commensurate to his greatness, goodness, mercy, and 
boundless majesty. Whilst we invite you to his praise, with what regret, 
alas! do we reflect that we have often sinned, and daily continue to heap 
offences against him! Oh! may we cease to sin: may your flames, holy 








angels, kindle a fire of the like holy love in our souls. In our devotions we 
will unit our praises with those which you incessantly pour forth in your 
heavenly choirs, and animate ourselves to fervor by your example in this 
great employment. 

Another motive why we ought to love and honor the holy angels is our 
relation and close affinity with them. Our souls are spiritual and immortal 
like them: and by sanctifying grace are their co-heiresses and fellow- 
members. They are glorious citizens of heaven, and we are called to be one 
day their companions. They will receive an additional accidental glory from 
our company, who are to repair their losses, and fill the seats forfeited by 
their apostate fellows. We are to be eternally united with them in bliss and 
love, and are already united by grace, and the communion of saints. They 
are called the sons of God,2&4 so are we. And in the communion of saints, 
which we profess in our creed, the good angels are comprised; for we enjoy 
with them a holy partnership founded on many titles, and we are linked 
with them by many sacred bands and alliances. By virtue of this 
communion we owe them love and veneration, and receive from them many 
benefits and succors, especially by their patronage and intercession. 

God is pleased frequently to employ the ministry of his angels in 
affording us many helps, and in the government of this lower world. He can 
do all things by the simple act of his own will, and stands not in need of 
ministers to execute his decrees, as earthly kings do. It is not from any want 
of power, but merely from his infinite goodness and wisdom that he 
employs superior spirits in various dispensations of his providence 
concerning men. Zeal for the divine honor, fidelity in executing his will, 
and affection and charity for us, make these holy spirits most diligent in 
their commission. Upon how many occasions were Abraham, Jacob, Moses, 
and other patriarchs and prophets favored with apparitions and visions of 
these holy spirits! How many mysteries did they reveal! How many 
blessings did they bring from God, sometimes to the Church in general, 
sometimes to his faithful servants in particular! How many evils, both 
public and private, do they often avert! An angel sent by God relieved and 
comforted Agar in her despair.2®42 Other angels delivered Lot from the 
burning of Sodom,2&© the three children from the flames,2®!4 Daniel from 
the lion,2&8 St. Peter from his chains,2®!2 and the apostles out of their 


dungeon.2®228 God gave his law to the Jews by an angel who was his 
ambassador.2®2! By angels he showed to St. John the future state of his 
Church,2622 and many wonderful visions to Daniel2®22 and other prophets. 
They were his messengers in the execution of the principal mysteries 
relating to the incarnation, birth, flight, temptation, and agony of Christ. An 
angel conducted the Israelites into the land of promise.2®24 The apostle St. 
Jude mentions a contest which St. Michael had with the devil about the 
burial of the body of Moses, and recommends humility, piety, and modesty 
in behavior by the example of this archangel, who on that occasion used no 
curse, no harsh or reproachful word, but to repress the malicious fiend only 
said: The Lord command thee.2822 St. John describes a great battle of St. 
Michael and the good angels with the devil and his angels,2®2© which seems 
by the context not to belong properly to the expulsion of these latter out of 
heaven when they sinned, but to some efforts of the evil spirits, when they 
were vanquished by Christ in the mystery of our redemption. By this 
victory of St. Michael we see the concern of the good angels for the 
salvation of man, and the activity and success with which they exert 
themselves in his behalf. Angels carried the soul of Lazarus into the place 
of rest.2®22 Their host will descend with Christ at the last day, and will 
assemble men before his tribunal.2®28 The holy scriptures assure us, that the 
angels are the ministers of God appointed to execute his orders, and to do 
his will in our favor.2®22 God promises their ministry and succor to all that 
serve him.2®29 Who is not astonished at the condescension with which the 
archangel Raphael accompanied the young Toby, and rescued him from all 
dangers? An angel wrestled all night with Jacob: another carried Habacuc 
by the hair to Babylon, to feed Daniel in the lion’s den. 

That the good angels often intercede with God for us, and that their 
patronage is piously invoked, is an article of the Catholic faith Jacob 
entreated with earnestness the angel with whom he had wrestled, that he 
would give him his blessing:2®2! and on his death-bed he prayed the angel 
who had conducted and protected him, to bless his grandchildren Ephraim 
and Manasses.2®22 If the angels give us their blessing, and do us greater 
offices, can we imagine that they do not pray to God for us? If Jacob prayed 
to his angel, this was certainly consonant to true religion and the practice of 
pious persons. The devils entreat God for permission to use their natural 


craft and strength to assail men with extraordinary temptations, as they did 
with regard to Job2®23 and the apostles.2®4 Christ prayed for St. Peter, that 
his faith should not fail under the assaults of Satan. The angels who are 
solicitous for us oppose these efforts of Satan against us, by praying for us, 
and otherwise. The prophet Daniel was informed in his visions now 
vigorously the guardian angel of Persia interposed in favor of that country, 
and much more what good offices Michael and other angels did for the 
Jews, in removing obstacles which retarded their return from the captivity. 
The angel Gabriel told Daniel that he had exerted his efforts for this 
purpose in Persia one-and-twenty days, and that Michael, the prince or 
guardian angel of the Jews, came to his help,2®°° so that they conquered the 
impediments. Gabriel added:2®28 From the first year of Darius the Mede, I 
stood up that he might be strengthened and confirmed; viz. to promote the 
deliverance of God’s people. The same prophet, speaking of the cruel 
persecution of Antiochus, says:2®22 At that time Michael shall rise up, the 
great prince that standeth for the children of thy people. This implies that 
Michael would support the Machabees, and other defenders of God’s 
people, whose protector this archangel was. Standing up for them must 
mean principally by praying for them, as it is said of the priests and 
Levites.2°28 More ancient books of the holy scripture mention visible 
succors of holy angels, which the Jews, in their deliverance from the 
slavery of Egypt, and passage to Canaan, experienced; also many among 
the patriarchs, several among the judges of the Jewish nation, and others. 
From the traditionary notion of such interpositions of good spirits in favor 
of men, the Gentiles derived one part of their monstrous idolatry, into which 
they fell by a blind abuse of the most sacred truths; of which Dr. Lucas, an 
eminent Protestant divine, writes as follows:2922 “When I read that angels 
are the ministering spirits of God; when I read in Daniel of the princes of 
Grecia and Persia, and find that provinces were committed to angels as the 
viceroys and lieutenants of God, I cannot think that those devout and 
charitable spirits did with less zeal in their provinces labor to promote the 
honor of God and the good of man, than evil spirits did the dishonor of the 
one and the ruin of the other. And unless the frequent appearance of angels 
in the beginning had possessed men’s minds with a firm persuasion that 
there was a constant commerce maintained between heaven and earth; and 


that spirits very frequently did visibly engage themselves in the protection 
and assistance of men; I cannot as much as imagine what foundation there 
could be for the numerous impostures of oracles, or upon what ground the 
custom of putting themselves under the patronage of some tutelar spirit, 
could so generally have prevailed in the pagan world. I do not therefore 
doubt but that the Gentile world received very many good offices and 
advantages from good angels, as well as suffered many mischiefs from evil 
ones,” &c. 

It is clear from several of the above-mentioned examples, and many other 
passages of the holy scriptures, that the good angels pray for us. The 
prophet Zacharias was favored with a vision of angels in the seventieth year 
of the desolation of Jerusalem and the cities of Juda, dated from the 
beginning of the siege of Jerusalem, in the ninth year of Sedecias; which 
seventieth year was the second of Darius Hystaspis, and the eighteenth from 
the beginning of the reign of Cyrus in Babylon, and the end of the captivity. 
The prophet saw an angel in the shape of a man (probably Michael, the 
protector of the Jews) standing in a grove of myrtle trees, and several 
angels, the guardians of other provinces, came to him and said: We have 
walked through the earth, and behold, all the earth is inhabited, and is at 
rest. Then the angel made this prayer: O Lord of hosts, how long wilt thou 
not have mercy on Jerusalem, and on the cities of Juda, with which thou 
hast been angry? This is now the seventieth year.2™° The Lord answered his 
prayer, that he would return to Jerusalem in mercies, and that his house 
should be built in it. In the book of Job, Elihu says:2®" If there shall be an 
angel speaking for him among thousands; that is, if an angel chosen out of a 
thousand to be the guardian of a sinner, shall pray to God for him, and bring 
him to repentance, the sick sinner shall recover his health. The angel 
Raphael told Toby: When thou didst pray with tears, I offered thy prayers to 
the Lord,2=2 doubtless to recommend them to God by his own intercession. 
St. John saw an angel offering to God the prayers of all the saints.2®° If the 
good angels pray for us, and often present our supplications to God, in order 
to strengthen them by their own prayers, they certainly know and hear our 
petitions. Jacob could not pray to the angel that he would bless his two 
boys,2°“4 if the angel could not hear him. Isaias had no sooner complained 
that his lips were defiled, but a seraph purified them with a burning coal 


from the altar.2&42 How can the angels be offended at scandals given to the 
little ones, that are committed by God to their charge,2®© if they do not 
know them? How could they otherwise represent to God the afflictions of 
his people, as the prophets so often mention? In the first chapter of 
Zacharias, the good angels (and the devil in the first and second chapters of 
Job) are said to walk over the earth, and to lay before God both the prayers 
and good works, and the neglects and sins of men; not as if He by His own 
all-piercing eye did not see them, but as witnesses of their actions, the 
ministers of divine providence in its dispensations towards them, and the 
patrons and defenders, or the accusers of our souls. 

The Church has always invoked, and paid a religious honor to the holy 
angels.27 Origen teaches, that they assist us in our devotions, and join 
their supplications to ours. “The angel of the Christian,” says he, “offers his 
prayers to God through the only high priest; himself also praying for him 
who is committed to his charge.”2®48 He tells us, that the angels carry up 
our prayers to God, and bring back his blessings and gifts to us; but that 
Christians do not invoke or adore them as they do God.2®42 He addresses a 
prayer to the angel of a person who is going to be baptized, that he would 
instruct him.2®° The martyr Nemesian and his companions, writing to St. 
Cyprian, say: “Let us assist one another by our prayers, and beg that we 
may have God and our Christ and the angels favor us in all our actions.” 
St. Gregory Nazianzen writes: “The angelical powers are a succor to us in 
all good.”2®22 He prays the good angels to receive his soul at the hour of 
death; and threatens the devil with the sign of the cross, if he should 
approach him.2®°3 St. Ephrem says of heaven: “Where all the angels and 
saints of God reign, praying the Lord for us.”2®4 He repeats, that the angels 
with joy offer our prayers to God.2®°2 The English Protestants have retained 
in their book of Common Prayer the collect of this day, in which we desire 
Almighty God “to grant that, as His holy angels always do Him service in 
heaven, so, by His appointment, they may defend and succor us upon 
earth.” 

If we desire to live for ever in the company of the holy angels, we must 
lead on earth the life of angels. We must learn here to converse with God by 
assiduous prayer and holy contemplation, and to walk in his presence by 
frequent aspirations, withdrawing our minds, as much as we can, from a 


vain, distracting world; adoring and loving God, rejoicing in him, bending 
our wills cheerfully under all his appointments, and studying with our 
whole strength to obey his law, and fulfil his holy will in all things. We 
must also work our minds into the holy temper and dispositions of the 
blessed angels, putting on the same perfect humility, the same uninterrupted 
tranquillity, constancy, meekness, patience, pure and vehement love of God, 
and zeal for his glory, with all other virtues. Neither do certain transient acts 
suffice to denominate a person meek, humble, or virtuous: these 
dispositions must be wrought into his very frame, and be the firm, habitual, 
permanent, reigning affections of his soul. They must, as far as our state 
will allow, be pure without alloy, or mixture of anything inordinate or 
irregular. No one can be admitted into the society of the spotless angels, or 
stand in the presence of a God of infinite purity and sanctity; no one can 
find a place in the region of the blessed, who is not perfectly without spot or 
blemish: There shall not enter into it anything defiled.2®°© All infection of 
inordinate passions or vicious self-love, must be purged away. How great a 
task we have upon our hands! but how noble and happy is the pursuit! 
Perfectly to subdue all our passions, to counteract and reform all our vicious 
inclinations, and to acquire, cherish, and constantly improve all virtues. 
This is not done by broken and interrupted essays and attempts, but by a 
vigorous and constant application of the means, and repeated fervent acts of 
all virtues. 


St. Theodota, M. 


Towards the end of the reign of Licinius, on a Friday, in September, in the 
year 642 from the death of Alexander the Great, that is, of Christ 318, a 
persecution was raised at Philippi, not the city so called in Macedon, which 
was at that time comprised in the empire of Constantine, but that called 
Philippopolis, anciently Eumolpias, in Thrace.2®22 Agrippa the prefect, on a 
certain festival of Apollo, had commanded that the whole city should offer 
a great sacrifice with him. Theodota, who had been formerly a harlot, was 
accused of refusing to conform, and being called upon by the president, 
answered him, that she had indeed been a grievous sinner, but could not add 
sin to sin, nor defile herself with a sacrilegious sacrifice. Her constancy 
encouraged seven hundred and fifty men (who were, perhaps, some troop of 
soldiers) to step forth, and, professing themselves Christians, to refuse to 
join in the sacrifice. Theodota was cast into prison, where she lay twenty 
days; all which time she employed in continual prayer. Being brought to the 
bar, as she entered the court she burst into tears, and prayed aloud that 
Christ would pardon the crimes of her past life, and arm her with strength, 
that she might be enabled to bear with constancy and patience the cruel 
torments she was going to suffer. In her answers to the judge she confessed 
that she had been a harlot, but declared that she was become a Christian, 
though unworthy to bear that sacred name. Agrippa commanded her to be 
cruelly scourged. The pagans that stood near her, ceased not to exhort her to 
free herself from torments by obeying the president but for one moment. 
But Theodota remained constant, and under the lashes cried out: “I never 
will abandon the true God, nor sacrifice to lifeless statues.” The president 
ordered her to be hoisted upon the rack, and her body to be torn with an iron 
comb. Under these torments she earnestly prayed to Christ, and said: “I 
adore you, O Christ, and thank you, because you have made me worthy to 
suffer this for your name.” The judge, enraged at her resolution and 
patience, said to the executioner: “Tear her flesh again with the iron comb; 


then pour vinegar and salt into her wounds.” She said: “So little do I fear 
your torments, that I entreat you to increase them to the utmost, that I may 
find mercy and attain to the greater crown.” Agrippa next commanded the 
executioners to pluck out her teeth, which they violently pulled out one by 
one with pincers. The judge at length condemned her to be stoned. She was 
led out of the city, and, during her martyrdom, prayed thus: “O Christ, as 
you showed favor to Rahab the harlot, and received the good thief, so turn 
not your mercy from me.” In this manner she died, and her soul ascended 
triumphant to heaven in the year of the Greeks 642. See her authentic 
Chaldaic Acts, published by Stephen Assemani, Acta Martyr. Occid. t. 2, p. 
221: 


September 30" 


St. Jerom, Priest 


DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


From his epistles and other works, and from other fathers and ancient 
historians. See Tillemont, t.12, Ceillier, t. 10, and his life compiled in 
French by Dom. Martianay. In 4to. in 1706, dedicated to the abbess of 
Lauzun; and that in Latin by Villarsi, in the Verona edition of his works. 
Consult also Orsi,1. 18. n. 51, t. 8, p. 113,1. 20, n. 31, t. 9, p. 77. Dolci de 
rebus gestis S. Hieronymi, 4to. Ancone, 1750. Stilting, t. 8, Sept. p. 418. 
699. 


A. D. 420. 


St. Jerom, who is allowed to have been, in many respects, the most learned 
of all the Latin fathers, was born, not at Strigonium, now called Gran, 
situated upon the Danube in Lower Hungary, but at Stridonium, now 
Sdrigni, a small town upon the confines of Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Italy, 
near Aquileia.2®8 He had a brother much younger than himself, whose 
name was Paulinian. His father, called Eusebius, was descended from a 
good family, and had a competent estate; but, being persuaded that a good 
education is the most precious inheritance that a parent can leave to his 
children, took great care to have his son instructed in piety, and in the first 
principles of literature at home,2®°2 and afterward sent him to Rome. St. 
Jerom had there, for tutor, the famous pagan grammarian Donatus (well 
known for his commentaries on Virgil and Terence), also Victorinus the 
rhetorician, who by a decree of the senate was honored with a statue in 
Trajan’s square.2®®8 In this city he became master of the Latin and Greek 
tongues, read the best writers in both languages with great application, and 
made such progress in oratory, that he for some time pleaded at the bar: but 
being left without a guide, under the discipline of a heathen master, in a 
school where an exterior regard to decency in morals was all that was aimed 
at, he forgot the sentiments of true piety, which had been instilled into him 


in his infancy, neglected sufficiently to restrain his passions, and was full 
only of worldly views. His misfortune confirms the truth of that important 
maxim, that though the advantages of emulation and mutual communication 
in studies be exceeding great with regard to learning, these are never to be 
purchased with danger to virtue; nor is a youth to be trusted in public 
schools without the utmost precaution: both that he be under the watchful 
eye and prudent direction of a person who is sincerely pious and 
experienced; and that he be linked in society with virtuous companions, 
whose gravity, inclinations, discourse, and whole deportment and spirit, 
may be to him a constant spur to all virtue and a support and fence against 
the torrent of the world, or of the dangerous example of others. Jerom went 
out of this school free indeed from gross vices, but unhappily a stranger to a 
Christian spirit, and enslaved to vanity and the more refined passions, as he 
afterward confessed and bitterly lamented. 

Being arrived at man’s estate, and very desirous of improving his studies, 
he resolved upon travelling, in order to further this design. Few means 
contribute more to give a knowledge of men and the world, and to enlarge a 
person’s insight in all arts and sciences, and in every branch of useful 
knowledge, than travelling in polite and learned countries. But for this a 
maturity of age and judgment is requisite: a foundation must have been first 
laid of a competent stock of knowledge, at least of the principles of all the 
arts in which a person seeks to improve himself; otherwise things will 
present to him only their surfaces or shells, he will see and hear without 
understanding, and his travels will at least be no more than an idle 
gratification of vain curiosity. The conversation of the wisest and best 
persons in every place is to be cultivated; the snares of the world, and all 
bad company must be watchfully guarded against; and whatever can be any 
improvement in valuable knowledge must be diligently treasured up; in 
which even those that are best qualified for making proper observations, 
will still find much pleasure and great advantage by a guide who is ready 
and able to point out whatever deserves notice, and to improve, and be 
himself improved by mutual observations. Virtue being the greatest and 
most noble of all improvements of the human mind, challenges the first 
attention of the traveller, who will be able everywhere to meet with lessons 
of it in the example, maxims, and instructions of the good, and to learn 
wariness even from the snares of vice. Heroic practices and sentiments of 


piety, how much soever they are concealed, may be learned almost 
everywhere, if conversation with the most experienced persons in virtue be 
sought, and the spirit of God inspire an earnest desire of making such 
discoveries and improvements. Above all things, in travelling, great fervor 
and assiduity in all religious exercises is necessary, and frequent meditation 
must cherish and maintain pious sentiments, and serious reflection digest all 
the improvements of the mind. Personal duties and circumstances allow few 
the opportunity of travelling: and either by too much time, a wrong season 
of life, of a neglect of the necessary rules and conditions, it generally 
becomes a vicious rambling, and a school of sloth, trifling, and often of all 
the passions. Most travel so as to unhinge the whole frame of their minds, 
by living in constant dissipation, so as to verify the motto, that few become 
by it more holy. As for modish modern travellers, whose chief study is the 
gratification of their passions, they import home little else but the slanders 
and impiety of foreign cities, and the vices of the most abandoned rakes, 
into whose company they most easily fall, in the countries through which 
they passed. Many ancient philosophers travelled for the sake of acquiring 
useful science: fervent, servants of God have sometimes left their cells 
(though redoubling their ardor in the practice of penance and recollection) 
to visit holy men for their own edification and instruction. 

St. Jerom in his first journeys was conducted by the divine mercy into the 
paths of virtue and salvation. A vehement thirst after learning put him upon 
making a tour through Gaul, where the Romans had erected several famous 
schools, especially at Marseilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Autun, Lyons, and 
Triers. This latter was esteemed an imperial city, being in that age 
frequently honored with the presence of the emperors, when Rome, by the 
attachment of many powerful senators to idolatry, and their regret for the 
loss of their ancient liberty and privileges, was not so agreeable a residence 
to its princes. The emperor Gratian, and a learned man, and a great lover of 
learning, who appointed, out of his own revenue, fixed salaries for the 
public masters of rhetoric, and of the Greek and Latin languages in all great 
cities,2©°! distinguished the schools of Gaul with special favors, and above 
the rest, those of Triers, to whose professors he granted greater salaries than 
to those of other cities, and whither he drew Ausonius from Bordeaux. By 
prudent regulations he forbade the students of this city to frequent public 


diversions, or shows in the theatre, or to assist at great banquets or 
entertainments, and gave other strict orders for the regulation of their 
manners. Ausonius extols the eloquence and learning of the illustrious 
Harmonius and Ursulus, professors of eloquence at Triers.2%2 It had been 
St. Jerom’s greatest pleasure at Rome to collect a good library, and to read 
all the best authors: in this, such was his passion, that it made him 
sometimes forget to eat or drink. Cicero and Plautus were his chief delight. 
He purchased a great many books, copied several, and procured many to be 
transcribed by his friends.2%2 

He arrived at Triers with his friend Bonosus not long before the year 370, 
and it was in this city that the sentiments of piety which he imbibed in his 
infancy, were awaked, and his heart was entirely converted to God; so that 
renouncing the vanity of his former pursuits, and the irregularities of his 
life, he took a resolution to devote himself wholly to the divine service, in a 
state of perpetual continence.2®4 From this time his ardor for virtue far 
surpassed that with which he had before applied himself to profane 
sciences, and he converted the course of his studies into a new channel. 
Being still intent on enriching his library, he copied at Triers, St. Hilary’s 
book On Synods, and his Commentaries on the Psalms.2®2 Having 
collected whatever he could meet with in Gaul to augment his literary 
treasure, he repaired to Aquileia, where at that time flourished many 
eminent and learned men. St. Valerian, the bishop, had entirely cleared that 
Church of Arianism, with which it had been infected under his predecessor, 
and had drawn thither so many virtuous and learned men, that the clergy of 
Aquileia were famous over all the western Church. With many of these St. 
Jerom contracted so great an intimacy, that their names appear often in his 
writings. Among these, St. Chromatius, who was then priest, succeeded St. 
Valerian in the episcopal dignity, whose death happened in 237, on the 26th 
of November, as Fontanini demonstrates.2®°° To St. Chromatius St. Jerom 
afterward dedicated several of his works. This great bishop died on the 2d 
of December, about the year 406.2®°7 Among the other eminent clergymen 
of Aquileia at that time are reckoned St. Chromatius’s two brothers, 
Jovinus, the archdeacon, and Eusebius, deacon: Heliodorus (who was 
ordained bishop of Antino before the death of St. Valerian) and his nephew 
Nepotian; Nicetas, sub deacon, and Chrysogonus, a monk. It appears from 


the Chronicle and Letters of St. Jerom, that Heliodorus, Nepotian, Nicetus, 
and Florentius were also monks. The monastic state had been introduced in 
Italy by St. Athanasius, during his exile there, as St. Jerom testifies.2°8 
Cardinal Noris observes, that he made a long stay at Aquileia.2®2 By that 
great saint’s account of the lives of St. Antony, and other monks in Egypt, 
many were excited to imitate them, and a great monastery was founded at 
Aquileia, which the learned Fontanini calls the first in Italy, though others 
think St. Eusebius of Vercelli, upon his return from the East, had built one 
in his own city before this. Others were soon after erected at Rome, Milan, 
and in other places. When St. Athanasius committed to writing the life of 
St. Antony, he mentions, that there were then several monasteries in Italy. 

Tyranius Rufinus, famous first for his friendship, and afterward for his 
controversies with St. Jerom, entered himself a monk at Aquileia, in 370, as 
is clear both from his own and St. Jerom’s works.2®”2 He was a native of 
Concordia, not the city of that name near Mirandola, but a small town in the 
territory of Aquileia, where, during the residence of St. Jerom in that city, 
he was baptized in the great church by St. Valerian, St. Chromatius, 
Jovinus, and Eusebius assisting, whom, on this account, Rufinus afterward 
calls his three fathers or sponsors;2®41 one being sponsor at catechism, 
another at baptism, and a third at confirmation. This testimony confutes the 
mistake of Dom. Martenne2®22 and Gerard Maestricht, who imagine that 
anciently no more than one sponsor was ever admitted for the same 
person.2©23 St. Jerom shut himself up in this monastery at Aquileia for some 
time, that he might with greater leisure and freedom pursue his studies, in 
the course of which he was closely linked in friendship with Rufinus, and 
with great grief saw himself, by some unknown accident, torn from his 
company.2°4 From what quarter this storm arose is uncertain; though it 
seems to have come from his own family. For he mentions, that paying his 
friends a visit, he found his sister had been drawn aside from the path of 
virtue. He brought her to a deep sense of her duty, and engaged her to make 
a vow of perpetual continency; in which affair he probably met with those 
difficulties which obliged him, for the sake of his own peace, to leave that 
country; his aunt Castorina, about the same time, vowed her continency to 
God. 


St. Jerom returned to Rome, resolving to betake himself wholly to his 
studies and retirement. In his letters to pope Damasus he testifies that he 
received at Rome the sacrament of regeneration: Tillemont thinks this 
happened after his return from Aquileia, because the saint tells us that his 
merciful conversion to God happened when he resided near the Rhine.2°2 
But Martianay and Fontanini more probably maintain that he was baptized 
before he left Rome to go into Gaul, though it was only at Triers that he 
engaged himself by vow to serve God in a state of perpetual continency. 
Experience soon convinced him that neither his own country nor Rome 
were fit places for a life of perfect solitude, at which he aimed, wherefore 
he resolved to withdraw into some distant country. Bonosus, his 
countryman and relation, who had been the companion of all his studies and 
travels from his infancy, did not enter into his views on this occasion, but 
retired into a desert island on the coast of Dalmatia, and there led a 
monastic life. Evagrius, the celebrated priest of Antioch, who was come 
into the West upon the affairs of that Church, offered himself to our saint to 
be his guide into the East; and Innocent, Heliodorus, and Hylas (who had 
been a servant of Melania), would needs bear him company. They crossed 
Thrace, Pontus, Bithynia, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Cilicia. Wherever he 
came he visited the anchorets and other persons of eminent sanctity whoso 
conversation might afford him in struction and edification. At that time 
many such flourished in the East, especially in the deserts of Egypt, Syria, 
and Palestine. Rufinus names among those whose blessing he received in 
Egypt the two Macariuses, Isidore in Sceté, Pambo in the Cells, Pemen and 
Joseph in Pisphir, or the Mountain of Antony. St. Jerom reckons among 
them Amos, Maearius the disciple of Antony, &c. Amongst other holy rules 
which they observed, he takes notice in his letter to Rusticus that the 
monasteries of Egypt were wont to admit none who did not follow some 
manual labor, not so much for the necessity of their subsistence as for the 
sanctification of their souls. 

Being arrived at Antioch, St. Jerom made some stay in that city to attend 
the lectures of Apollinaris, who had not yet openly broached his heresy, and 
then read comments upon the scriptures with great reputation. St. Jerom had 
carried nothing with him but his library, and a sum of money to bear the 
charges of his journey. But Evagrius, who was rich, supplied him with all 


necessaries, and maintained several amanuenses to write for him and assist 
him in his studies. The saint having spent some time at Antioch, went into a 
hideous desert, lying between Syria and Arabia, in the country of the 
Saracens, where the holy abbot Theodosius received him with great joy. 
This wilderness took its name from Chalcis, a town in Syria, and was 
situated in the diocess of Antioch. Innocent and Hylas soon died in this 
desert, and Heliodorus left it to return into the West; but Jerom spent there 
four years in studies, and the fervent exercises of piety. In this lonely 
habitation he had many fits of sickness, but suffered a much more severe 
affliction from violent temptations of impurity, which he describes as 
follows:2©/ “In the re motest part of a wild and sharp desert, which, being 
burnt up with the heats of the scorching sun, strikes with horror and terror 
even the monks that inhabit it, I seemed to myself to he in the midst of the 
delights and assemblies of Rome. I loved solitude, that in the bitterness of 
my soul I might more freely bewail my miseries, and call upon my Saviour. 
My hideous emaciated limbs were covered with sackcloth; my skin was 
parched try and black, and my flesh was almost wasted away. The days I 
passed in tears and groans, and when sleep overpowered me against my 
will, I cast my wearied bones, which hardly hung together, upon the bare 
ground, not so properly to give them rest as to torture myself. I say nothing 
of my eating and drinking: for the monks in that desert, when they are sick, 
know no other drink but cold water, and look upon it as sensuality ever to 
eat anything dressed by fire. In this exile and prison, to which, for the fear 
of hell, I had voluntarily condemned myself, having no other company but 
scorpions and wild beasts, I many times found my imagination filled with 
lively representations of dances in the company of Roman ladies, as if I had 
been in the midst of them. My face was pale with fasting; yet my will felt 
violent assaults of irregular desires. In my cold body and in my parched-up 
flesh, which seemed dead before its death, concupiscence was able to live; 
and though I vigorously repressed all its sallies, it strove always to rise 
again, and to cast forth more violent and dangerous flames. Finding myself 
abandoned, as it were, to the power of this enemy, I threw myself in spirit at 
the feet of Jesus, watering them with my tears, and I tamed my flesh by 
fasting whole weeks. I am not ashamed to disclose my temptations, but I 
grieve that I am not now what I then was. I often joined whole nights to the 


days, crying, sighing, and beating my breast till the desired calm returned. I 
feared the very cell in which I lived, because it was witness to the foul 
suggestions of my enemy: and being angry and armed with severity against 
myself, I went alone into the most secret parts of the wilderness, and if I 
discovered anywhere a deep valley or a craggy rock, that was the place of 
my prayer, there I threw this miserable sack of my body. The same Lord is 
my witness, that after so many sobs and tears, after having in much sorrow 
looked long up to heaven, I felt most delightful comforts and interior 
sweetness; and these so great, that, transported and absorbed, I seemed to 
myself to be amidst the choirs of angels; and glad and joyful I sung to God: 
After thee, O Lord, we will run in the fragrancy of thy celestial 
ointments, ””282 

In this manner does God, who often suffers the fidelity of his servants to 
be severely tried, strengthen them by his triumphant grace, and abundantly 
recompense their constancy. St. Jerom, among the arms with which he 
fortified himself against this dangerous enemy, added to his corporal 
austerities a new study, which he hoped would fix his rambling imagination, 
and, by curbing his will, give him the victory over himself. This was, after 
having dealt only in polite and agreeable studies, to learn of a converted 
Jew the Hebrew alphabet, and form his mouth to the uncouth aspirations 
and difficult pronunciation of that language. “When my soul was on fire 
with bad thoughts,” says he,2® writing to the monk Rusticus in 411, “that I 
might subdue my flesh, I became a scholar to a monk who had been a Jew, 
to learn of him the Hebrew alphabet; and after I had most diligently studied 
the judicious rules of Quintilian, the copious flowing eloquence of Cicero, 
the grave style of Fronto, and the smoothness of Pliny, I inured myself to 
hissing and broken-winded words. What labor it cost me, what difficulties I 
went through, how often I despaired and left off, and how I began again to 
learn, both I myself who felt the burden, can witness, and they also who 
lived with me. And I thank our Lord, that I now gather sweet fruit from the 
bitter seed of those studies.” However, he still continued to read the classics 
with an eagerness and pleasure which degenerated into a passion, and gave 
him just remorse, it being an impediment to the perfect disengagement of 
his affections, and the entire reign of God in his heart. of this disorder he 
was cured by the merciful hand of God. The saint, in his long epistle to 


Eustochium, exhorting that virgin, who had embraced a religious state, to 
read only the holy scriptures and other books of piety and devotion, relates, 
that being seized with a grievous sickness in the desert, in the heat of a 
burning fever, he fell into a trance or dream, in which he seemed to himself 
arraigned before the dreadful tribunal of Christ. Being asked his profession, 
he answered that he was a Christian. “Thou liest,” said the judge, “thou art a 
Ciceronian: for the works of that author possess thy heart.”2° The judge 
thereupon condemned him to be severely scourged by angels; the 
remembrance of which chastisement left a strong impression upon his 
imagination after his recovery, and gave him a deep sense of his fault. He 
promised the judge never more to read those profane authors. “And from 
that time,” says he, “I gave myself to the reading of divine things with 
greater diligence and attention than I had ever read other authors.” He 
indeed declares this to have been a dream:222 nevertheless he looked upon 
it as a divine admonition, by which he was put in mind of a fault 
incompatible with the perfection to which every Christian, especially a 
monk, ought to aspire. From that time he corrected this immoderate passion 
for reading the classics.2®! Besides interior trials and temptations, St. 
Jerom met with many persecutions from the world, of which he writes as 
follows; “Would to God that all the infidels would rise up together against 
me, for having defended the glory and the name of the Lord! I wish that the 
whole world would conspire in blaming my conduct, that I may, by this 
means, obtain the approbation of Jesus Christ. You are deceived if you think 
that a Christian can live without persecution. He suffers the greatest who 
lives under none. Nothing is more to be feared than too long a peace. A 
storm puts a man upon his guard, and obliges him to exert his utmost efforts 
to escape shipwreck.” 

A great schism at that time divided the church of Antioch, some 
acknowledging Meletius, and others Paulinus, patriarch. The breach was 
considerably widened when the Apollinarist heretics chose Vitalis, a man of 
their sect, bishop of that great city. The monks in the desert of Chalcis 
warmly took part in this unhappy division, and were for compelling St. 
Jerom to declare to which of these candidates he adhered. Another 
controversy among them was, whether one or three hypostases were to be 
acknowledged in Christ. The Greek word hypostasis was then ambiguous, 


being by some used for nature, by others for person or subsistence; though 
it is now taken only for the latter. The Arians on one side, and the 
Sabellians on the other, sought to ensnare the faithful under the ambiguity 
of this word. Our saint therefore stood upon his guard against their captious 
artifices, and answered with caution that if Nature was understood by this 
word, there was but one in God; but if Person, that there were three. Teased, 
however, by these importunities, and afflicted with a bad state of health, he 
left his wilderness, after having passed in it four years, and went to Antioch 
to his friend Evagrius. A little before he left his desert, he wrote two letters 
to consult St. Damasus, who had been raised to the papal throne at Rome in 
366, what course he ought to steer. In the first he says:3®82 “I am joined in 
communion with your holiness, that is, with the chair of Peter; upon that 
rock I know the Church is built. Whoever eats the lamb out of that house is 
a profane person. Whoever is not in the ark shall perish in the flood. I do 
not know Vitalis; I do not communicate with Meletius; Paulinus is a 
stranger to me Whoever gathers not with you, scatters; that is, he who is not 
Christ’s, belongs to Antichrist. We ask what this word hypostasis signifies? 
They say, A subsisting person. We answer, that if that be the meaning of the 
word, we agree to it. Order me, if you please, what I should do.” This letter 
was written toward the end of the year 376, or in the beginning of 377. The 
Saint, not receiving a speedy answer, sent soon after another letter to 
Damasus on the same subject, in which he conjures his holiness to answer 
his difficulties, and not despise a soul for which Jesus Christ died. “On one 
side,” said he, “the Arian fury rages, supported by the secular power: on the 
other side, the Church (at Antioch) being divided into three parts, each 
would needs draw me to itself. All the time I cease not to cry out: ‘Whoever 
is united to the chair of Peter he is mine.’ ”2°82 The answer of Damasus is 
not extant: but it is certain that he and all the West acknowledged Paulinus 
patriarch of Antioch, and St. Jerom received from his hands at Antioch the 
holy order of priesthood before the end of the year 377; to which promotion 
he only consented on this condition, that he should not be obliged to serve 
that or any other Church in the functions of his ministry. Soon after his 
ordination he went into Palestine, and visited the principal holy places 
situated in different parts of that country, but made Bethlehem his most 
usual residence. He had recourse to the ablest Jewish doctors to inform 


himself of all particulars relating to all the remarkable places mentioned in 
the sacred history,24 and he neglected no means to perfect himself in the 
knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. For this he addressed himself to the most 
skilful among the Jews: one of his masters, by whose instructions he 
exceedingly improved himself, spoke Hebrew with such gracefulness, true 
accent, and propriety of expression, that he passed among the Jewish 
doctors for a true Chaldean.2%2 

About the year 380, our saint went to Constantinople, there to study the 
holy scriptures under St. Gregory Nazianzen, who was then bishop of that 
city. In several parts of his works he mentions this with singular 
satisfaction, and gratitude for the honor and happiness of having had so 
great a master in expounding the divine oracles, as that most eloquent and 
learned doctor. Upon St. Gregory’s leaving Constantinople, in 381, he 
returned into Palestine. Not long after, he was called to Rome, as he 
testifies.2985 He went thither in the same year, 381, with St. Paulinus of 
Antioch and St. Epiphanius, who undertook that journey to attend a council 
which Damasus held about the schism of Antioch. The two bishops stayed 
the winter in Rome, and then returned into the East; but pope Damasus 
detained St. Jerom with him, and employed him as his secretary in writing 
his letters, in answering the consultations of bishops, and in other important 
affairs of the Church.2®82 

Our holy doctor soon gained at Rome a universal love and esteem, on 
account of his religious life, his humility, eloquence, and learning. Many 
among the chief nobility, clergy, and monks, sought to be instructed by him 
in the holy scriptures, and in the rules of Christian perfection. He was 
charged likewise with the conduct of many devout ladies, as St. Marcella, 
her sister Asella, and their mother Albina; Melania the elder (who is not 
less famous by the praises of St. Jerom2®88 than by those of Rufinus), 
Marcellina, Felicitas, Lea, Fabiola, Leta, Paula, and her daughters, with 
many others. The holy widow, St. Marcella, having lost her husband in the 
seventh month after her marriage, refused to marry Cerealis, who had been 
consul, retired to a country-house near Rome, and made choice of a 
monastic life forty years before this, in 341, under pope Julius I. when St. 
Athanasius came to Rome, from whom she received an account of the life 
of St. Antony, who was then living. She was instructed by St. Jerom in the 


critical learning of the holy scripture, in which she made great progress, and 
learned in a short time many things which had cost him abundance of labor. 
St. Jerom, in one letter, explains to her the ten Hebrew names of God, and 
the Hebrew words which are adopted in the Church office.2®82 In another he 
explains the Ephod and Teraphim,2©22 and so in others. St. Marcella died in 
412, and St. Jerom wrote her funeral elegy to her spiritual daughter 
Principia.2&2! Lea was at the head of a monastery of virgins, whom she 
instructed more by example than by words. She used to spend whole nights 
in prayer; her clothes and food were very mean, but free from all affectation 
or ostentation. She was so humble that she appeared to be the servant of all 
her sisters, though she had formerly been mistress of a great number of 
slaves. The Church honors her memory on the 22d of March St. Jerom 
wrote her funeral elegy after her death, in 384.2992 

Asella was consecrated to God at the age of ten years, and at twelve 
retired into a cell, where she lay on the ground, and lived upon bread and 
water, fasting all the year, and being often two or three days without eating, 
especially in Lent; yet her austerities did not impair her health. She used to 
work with he hands, and never went abroad, unless it was to visit the 
churches of the martyrs, and that she did without being seen. Nothing was 
more cheerful and pleasing than her severity, not more grave than her 
sweetness. Her very speech proclaimed her love of recollection and silence, 
and her silence spake aloud to the heart. She never spoke to any man unless 
upon her spiritual necessities; even her sister Marcella could hardly ever see 
her. Her conduct was simple and regular, and in the midst of Rome she led a 
life of solitude. She was fifty years old in 384.22 Fabiola was of the 
illustrious Fabian family, and, being obliged to be separated from her 
husband on account of his disorderly conduct, made use of the liberty 
allowed her by the civil laws, and took a second husband. After his death, 
finding this had been against the laws of the gospel, she did public penance 
in the most austere and exemplary manner. After this she sold all her estate, 
and erected an hospital for the sick in Rome, where she served them with 
her own hands. She gave immense alms to several monasteries, which were 
built upon the coasts of Tuscany, and to the poor in Italy and Palestine.2&4 
She died at Rome about the year 400.222 The most illustrious of the Roman 
ladies whom St. Jerom instructed, was St. Paula,2®2® who engaged him to 


accept a lodging in her house during his abode in Rome, that she and her 
family might more easily have recourse to him for their spiritual direction. 
He tells us that Marcella, Paula, Blesilla, and Eustochium spoke, wrote, and 
recited the Psalter in Hebrew as perfectly as in the Greek and Latin tongues. 
The instruction of these and many other devout persons did not so engross 
our saint’s time and attention, but he was always ready to acquit himself of 
all that pope Damasus recommended to his care, and, by other labors, to 
render important services to the Catholic Church. Pope Damasus died in 
December, 384, and was succeeded by Siricius. The freedom which St. 
Jerom took in reproving the reigning vices of avarice, vanity, and 
effeminacy (which invectives several among the clergy took to themselves), 
raised him many powerful enemies. The authority of pope Damasus kept 
them in awe so long as he lived; but after his death, envy and calumny were 
let loose upon our saint. His reputation was attacked in the most outrageous 
manner; even his simplicity, his manner of walking, his smiling, and the air 
of his countenance were found fault with. Neither did the severe and 
eminent virtue of the ladies that were under his direction, nor the 
reservedness of his own behavior, screen him from censures.2°2 St. Jerom, 
partly to yield to this persecution of envy, and partly to follow his own 
strong inclination to solitude, after having stayed about three years at Rome, 
resolved to return into the East, there to seek a quiet retreat. He embarked at 
Porto in the month of August, 385, with his young brother Paulinian, a 
priest called Vincent, and some others, having been attended from Rome to 
the ship by many pious persons of distinction. Landing at Cyprus, he was 
received with great joy by St. Epiphanius. At Antioch he visited the bishop 
Paulinus, who, when he departed, attended him a considerable part of the 
way to Palestine. He arrived at Jerusalem in the middle of winter, near the 
close of the year 385, and in the following spring went into Egypt, to 
improve himself in sacred learning, and in the most perfect practices of the 
monastic institute. At Alexandria, he, for a month, received the lessons of 
the famous Didymus, and profited very much by his conversation in 
386.2828 He visited the chief monasteries of Egypt; after which he returned 
into Palestine, and retired to Bethlehem. St. Paula, who had followed him 
thither, built for him a monastery, and put under his direction also the 
monastery of nuns, which she founded and governed. St. Jerom was soon 


obliged to enlarge his own monastery, and for that purpose sent his brother 
Paulinian into Dalmatia, to sell an estate which he still had there. For, as 
Sanchez and Suarez remark from this example, anciently private religious 
men could retain the dominion, or a property in estates, though by their 
vows they renounced the administration, unless they exercised it by the 
commission of the abbot. St. Jerom also erected a hospital, in which he 
entertained pilgrims. It was thought that he could not be further instructed 
in the knowledge of the Hebrew language; but this was not his own 
judgment of the matter; and he applied again to a famous Jewish master, 
called Bar-Ananias, who, for a sum of money, came to teach him in the 
night-time, lest the Jews should know it.2®22 Church history, which is called 
one of the eyes of theology, became a favorite study of our holy doctor.222 
All the heresies which were broached in the Church in his time, found him a 
warm and indefatigable adversary. 

Whilst he was an inhabitant of the desert of Chalcis, he drew his pen 
against the Luciferian schismatics. After the unhappy council of Rimini, in 
which many orthodox bishops had been betrayed, contrary to their meaning, 
into a subscription favorable to the Arians, St. Athanasius, in his council at 
Alexandria, in 362, and other Catholic prelates, came to a resolution to 
admit those prelates to communion, upon their repentance. This indulgence 
displeased Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, a person famous for his zeal and 
writings against the Arians, in the reign of Constantius. He likewise took 
offence at the Oriental Catholic bishops refusing to hold communion with 
Paulinus, whom with his own hands he had consecrated bishop of Antioch, 
in the place of St. Eustathius. He carried matters so for as to separate 
himself from the communion of all those who admitted the bishops who 
had subscribed to the council of Rimini, even after they had made a 
reasonable satisfaction. This gave rise to his schism, in which he had some 
few followers at Antioch, in Sardinia, and in Spain. He is not accused of 
any error in faith. Leaving Antioch, where he had sown the first seeds of his 
schism, he returned into Sardinia, and died at Cagliari, nine years after, in 
371.2401 St. Jerom composed a Dialogue against the Luciferians, in which 
he plainly demonstrates, by the acts of the council of Rimini, that in it the 
bishops were imposed upon. In the same work he confutes the private 
heresy of Hilary, a Luciferian deacon at Rome, that the Arians, and all other 


heretics and schismatics, were to be rebaptized; on which account St. Jerom 
calls him the Deucalion of the world.24 

Our holy doctor, whilst he resided at Rome, in the time of pope Damasus, 
in 384, composed his book against Helvidius, On the Perpetual Virginity of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary.222 That heretic was an Arian priest, a disciple of 
the impious Auxentius of Milan, and had written a book, in which he 
broached this error, that Mary did not remain always a virgin, but had other 
children by St. Joseph, after the birth of Christ. This heresy was also 
adopted by Jovinian, who having spent his youth at Milan in fasting, 
manual labor, and other austerities of a monastic state, left his monastery, 
went to Rome, and there began to spread his errors, which may be chiefly 
reduced to these four: That they who have been regenerated by baptism 
with perfect faith, cannot be again vanquished by the devil: That all who 
shall have preserved the grace of baptism, will have an equal reward in 
heaven: That virgins have no greater merit before God than married women, 
if they are equal in other virtues; and, that the Mother of God was not 
always a_ virgin: lastly, That abstinence from certain meats is 
unprofitable.2°4 Jovinian lived at Rome in a manner suitable to his sensual 
principles. Though he still called himself a monk, and observed celibacy, he 
threw off his black habit, wore fine white stuffs, linen, and silks, curled his 
hair, frequented the baths and houses of entertainment, and was fond of 
sumptuous feasts and delicate wines. St. Pammachius and certain other 
noble laymen, were scandalized at his new doctrine, and having met with a 
writing of Jovinian, in which these errors were contained, carried it to pope 
Siricius, who, assembling his clergy in 390, condemned the same, and cut 
off Jovinian, and eight others (who are named together as authors of this 
new heresy), from the communion of the Church. Upon this, Jovinian, and 
the rest that were condemned, withdrew to Milan, and Siricius sent thither 
the sentence of condemnation he had published against them, with a brief 
confutation of their errors, so that they were rejected there by everybody 
with horror, and driven out of the city. St. Ambrose also held a council of 
seven bishops who happened then to be at Milan, in which these errors were 
again condemned.2“2 Two years after this, St. Jerom wrote two books 
Against Jovinian.22°S In the first, he shows the merit and excellency of holy 
virginity embraced for the sake of virtue; which he demonstrates from St. 


Paul, and other parts of the New Testament, from the tradition and sense of 
the Church, from the celibacy of its ministers, and from the advantages of 
this state for piety, especially for the exercises of prayer, though he grants 
marriage to be holy in the general state of the world. Jovinian himself 
confessed the obligation of bishops to live continent, and that a violation of 
a vow of virginity is a spiritual incest.222 Our saint, in his second book, 
confutes the other errors of that heresiarch. Certain expressions in this work 
seemed to some persons in Rome, harsh, and derogatory from the honor due 
to matrimony: and St. Pammachius informed St. Jerom of the offence which 
some took at them. The holy doctor wrote his Apology to Pammachius, 
sometimes called his third book against Jovinian,2® in which he shows, 
from his own book, which had raised this clamor, that he commended 
marriage as honorable and holy, and protests that he condemns not even 
second or third marriages. He repeated the same thing in a letter which he 
wrote to Domnio, about the same time, and upon the same subject.2“22 

In the year 404, Riparius, a priest in Spain, wrote to St. Jerom to acquaint 
him that Vigilantius, a native of Convene, now called Comminges, in Gaul, 
but a priest of Barcelona, depreciated the merit of holy virginity, and 
condemned the veneration of relics, calling those who paid it idolators and 
Cinerarians, or worshippers of ashes. St. Jerom, in his answer, exclaimed 
loudly against those novelties, and said: “We do not adore the relics of the 
martyrs; but we honor them that we may adore him whose martyrs they are. 
We honor the servants, that the respect which is paid to them may be 
reflected back on the Lord.” He prayed Riparius to send him Vigilantius’s 
book, which he no sooner received, than he set himself to confute it in a 
very sharp style.242 He shows, first, the excellency of virginity, and the 
celibacy of the clergy, from the discipline observed in the their patriarchates 
of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome. He vindicates the honor paid to martyrs 
from idolatry, because no Christian ever adored them as gods. Vigilantius 
complained, that their relics were covered with precious silks. St. Jerom 
asked him, if Constantius was guilty of sacrilege, when he translated to 
Constantinople, in rich shrines, the relics of SS. Andrew, Luke, and 
Timothy, in the presence of which the evil spirits roar? or Arcadius, when 
he caused the bones of Samuel to be carried out of Palestine to Thrace, 
where they were deposited with the greatest honor and solemnity, in a 


church built in honor of that prophet near the Hebdomon? In order to show 
that the saints pray for us, St. Jerom saith, “If the apostles and martyrs, 
being still living upon earth, can pray for other men, how much more may 
they do it after their victories? Have they less power now they are with 
Jesus Christ?” He insists much on the miracles wrought at their tombs. 
Vigilantius said they were for the sake of the infidels. The holy doctor 
answers, they would still be no less a proof of the power of the martyrs, 
and, testifying his respect for these relics and holy places, he says of 
himself: “When I have been molested with anger, evil thoughts, or 
nocturnal illusions, I have not dared to enter the churches of his martyrs.” 
He mentions, that the bishops of Rome offered up sacrifices to God over the 
venerable bones of the apostles Peter and Paul, and made altars of their 
tombs. He accuseth Eunomius of being the author of this heresy, and says, 
that if his new doctrine were true, all the bishops in the world would be in 
an error. He defends the institution of vigils and the monastic state; and 
says, that a monk seeks his own security by flying occasions and dangers, 
because he mistrusteth his own weakness, and is sensible that there is no 
safety if a man sleeps near a serpent. St. Jerom often speaks of the saints in 
heaven praying for us. Thus he entreated Heliodorus to pray for him when 
he should be in glory,2! and told St. Paula, upon the death of her daughter 
Blesilla:2442 “She now prayeth the Lord for you, and obtaineth for me the 
pardon of my sins.” 

Our saint was also engaged in a long war against Origenism. Few ever 
made more use of Origen’s works, and no one seemed a greater admirer of 
his erudition than St. Jerom declared himself for a considerable time.242 
but finding in the East that several monks and others had been seduced into 
grievous errors by the authority of his name, and some of his writings, our 
Saint joined St. Epiphanius in warmly opposing the spreading evil. This 
produced a violent quarrel between him and his old friend Rufinus, after an 
intimacy of twenty-five years;244 the latter everywhere extolling the 
authority of Origen, and having translated into Latin the most erroneous of 
all his works, though it afterward appeared by his conduct that he had no 
design to favor the pestilential heresies of the Origenists, who denied the 
eternity of the torments of hell, held the pre-existence of souls, the plurality 
of worlds succeeding one another to eternity, and other errors. St. Jerom 


could suffer no heresy to pass without his censure. Being informed by one 
Ctesiphon, that the errors of Pelagius made great progress in the East, and 
that many were seduced by them, he wrote him a short confutation thereof 
in 414. He again handled the same questions in his Dialogue against the 
Pelagians, which he published in 416. In these dialogues he writes: “TI will 
answer them that I never spared heretics, and have done my utmost 
endeavors that the enemies of the Church should be also my enemies.”222 
He was deeply concerned to hear of the plundering of Rome by Alaric in 
410, and of the cruel famine which succeeded that calamity. Many Romans 
fled as far as Bethlehem, and it was the charitable employment of our saint 
to entertain them, and give them all possible succor and comfort. He was 
shocked at the sight of such a number of noble fugitives of both sexes, 
reduced at once to beggary; after possessing immense riches, now seeking 
food and shelter, naked, wounded; and still, as they wandered about, 
exposed to the insults of barbarians, who thought them loaded with gold: all 
these miseries forced tears from the saint’s eyes, whilst he was endeavoring 
to find means to assist them. When Demetrias, daughter of the consul 
Olibrius, took the religious veil at Carthage, her mother Juliana, and her 
grandmother Proba, wrote to St. Jerom, praying him to give her some 
instructions for her conduct. In order to comply with their request, he wrote 
her a long letter, in which he directed her how she was to serve God, 
recommending to her pious reading the exercise of penance, constant but 
moderate fasting, obedience, humility, modesty, almsdeeds, prayers at all 
hours of the day, and working daily with her hands. He would have her 
rather choose to dwell in a nunnery with other virgins, than to live alone, as 
at that time some did. 

Nothing has rendered the name of St. Jerom so famous as his critical 
labors on the holy scriptures. For this the Church acknowledges him to have 
been raised by God through a special providence, and particularly assisted 
from above, and she styles him the greatest of all her doctors in expounding 
the divine oracles. Pope Clement VIII. scruples not to call him a man, in 
translating the holy scriptures, divinely assisted and inspired. He was 
furnished with the greatest helps for such an undertaking, living many years 
upon the spot, whilst the remains of ancient places, names, customs, which 
were still recent, and other circumstances, set before his eyes a clearer 


representation of many things recorded in holy writ than it is possible to 
have at a great distance of place and time: as the multitude of lizards, and 
many other circumstances, which still occur in the country where Virgil 
wrote his Bucolics, paint a lively image of his beautiful similes and 
allusions, so that the eye seems almost to behold the objects and the other 
senses are in like manner struck with them, almost as if they were present. 
The Greek and Chaldaic were then living languages, and the Hebrew, 
though it had ceased to be such from the time of the captivity, was not less 
perfectly understood and spoken among the doctors of the law in its ful 
extent, and with the true pronunciation. It was carefully cultivated in the 
Jewish academy, or great school of Tiberias, out of which St. Jerom had a 
master. It is long since become very imperfect, reduced to a small number 
of radical words, and only to be learned from the Hebrew Bible, the only 
ancient book in the world extant in that language. Most of the Rabbinical 
writers are more likely to mislead us in the study of the Hebrew sacred text, 
than to direct us in it; so that we have now no means to come at many 
succors which St. Jerom had for this task.2“© Among others, the Hexapla of 
Origen, which he possessed pure and entire, were not the least: and, by 
comparing his version with the present remains of those of Aquila, 
Theodotio, and Symmachus. we find he had often recourse to them, 
especially to that of Symmachus.24% Above other conditions, it is necessary 
that an interpreter of the holy scriptures be a man of prayer and sincere 
piety. This alone can obtain light and succor from heaven, give to the mind 
a turn and temper which are necessary for being admitted into the sanctuary 
of the divine oracles, and present the key. Our holy doctor was prepared by 
a great purity of heart, and a life spent in penance and holy contemplation, 
before he was called by God to this important undertaking. 

A Latin translation of the Bible was made from the Greek in the time of 
the apostles, and probably approved or recommended by some of them, 
especially, according to Rufinus,248 by St. Peter, who, as he says, sat 
twenty-five years at Rome. That it was the work of several hands is proved 
by Mr. Milles, who, during the space of thirty years, examined all the 
editions and versions of the sacred text with indefatigable application,242 
by Calmet,222 and Blanchini.2“2! In the fourth century great variations had 
crept into the copies, as St. Jerom mentions, so that almost every one 


differed.2“2 For many that understood Greek, undertook to translate anew 
some part, or to make some alterations from the original.2“@2 However, as 
Blanchini observes, these alterations seem to have been all grafted upon, or 
inserted in the first translation: for they seem all to have gone under the 
name of the Latin Vulgate, or common translation. Amongst them one 
obtained the name of the Italic, perhaps because it was chiefly used in Italy 
and Rome; and this was far preferable to all the other Latin editions, as St. 
Austin testifies. To remedy the inconvenience of this variety of editions, 
and to correct the faults of bold or careless copiers, pope Damasus 
commissioned St. Jerom to revise and correct the Latin version of the 
gospels by the original Greek: which this holy doctor executed to the great 
satisfaction of the whole church.22%4 He afterward did the same with the rest 
of the New Testament.222 This work of St. Jerom’s differs very much in the 
words from the ancient Italic. It insensibly took place in all the Western 
Churches, and is the Latin Vulgate of the New Testament, which is now 
everywhere in use.228 The edition of the Greek Septuagint which was 
inserted in Origen’s Hexapla, being the most exact extant, St. Jerom 
corrected by it the ancient Italic of many books of the Old Testament, and 
twice the Psalter: first, by order of pope Damasus at Rome, about the year 
382; and a second time, at Bethlehem about the year 389. 

His new translation of the books of the Old Testament, written in Hebrew, 
made from that original text, was a more noble and a more difficult under 
taking.22 Many motives concurred to engage him in this work; as the 
earnest entreaties of many devout and illustrious friends, the preference of 
the original to any version how venerable soever, and the necessity of an 
swering the Jews, who in all disputations would allow no other. He did not 
translate the books in order, but began by the books of Kings, and took the 
rest in hand at different times. This translation of St. Jerom’s was received 
in many Churches in the time of St. Gregory the Great, who gave it the 
preference.2“28 And in a short time after, St. Isidore of Seville wrote that all 
Churches made use of it.2“22 They retained the ancient Italic version of the 
psalter, which they were accustomed to sing in the divine office; but 
admitted by degrees, in some places the first, in others the second 
correction of St. Jerom upon the Seventy; and this is printed in the Vulgate 
Bible, not his translation. The old Italic without his correction is still sung 





in the church of the Vatican, and in St. Mark’s at Venice. The books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, the two books of the Machabees; the prophecy 
of Baruch, the epistle of Jeremy, the additions at the end of Esther, and, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of Daniel, and the Canticle of the Three 
Children, are in the ancient Vulgate, because they were not translated by St. 
Jerom, not being extant in Hebrew or Chaldaic. The rest of the Old 
Testament in the present Vulgate is taken from the translation of St. Jerom, 
except certain passages retained from the old Vulgate or Italic.222 

St. Jerom’s translation of the Bible was correctly published by Dom. 
Martianay, under the title of his Sacred Library: this composes the first 
volume of his works in the Benedictin edition. This saint ascertained the 
geographical description of ancient Palestine, by translating, correcting, and 
enlarging Eusebius’s book, On the Holy Places, and by his letters to 
Dardanus and Fabiola. In several little treatises and epistles he has cleared a 
great number of critical difficulties relating to the Hebrew text of the Holy 
Bible. In his commentaries On the Prophets, he inquires after the sense of 
the Hebrew text or Truth, as he calls it, to which he scrupulously adheres, 
though he compares it with all the ancient Greek translations. He adds short 
allegorical explications, and professes that he sometimes inserts certain 
opinions and interpretations of Origen and others, without adopting or 
approving them. His Commentary on St. Matthew he calls only an essay 
which he wrote in the compass of a few days, to satisfy the importunity of a 
friend, with an intention to enlarge and improve it when he should have 
leisure for such an undertaking, which he never found.2224 

St. Jerom. toward the end of his life, was obliged to interrupt his studies 
by an incursion of barbarians, who penetrated through Egypt into 
Palestine,2“22 and, some time after, by the violences and persecutions of the 
Pelagians, who, after the council of Diospolis, in 416, relying on the 
protection of John of Jerusalem, sent the year following a troop of seditious 
banditti to Bethlehem, to assault the holy monks and nuns who lived there 
under the direction of St. Jerom.2222 Some were beaten, and a deacon was 
killed by them. The heretic, set fire to all the monasteries, and reduced them 
to ashes. St. Jerom with great difficulty escaped their fury by a timely flight, 
retiring to a strong castle. The two virgins, St. Eustochium and her niece, 
the younger Paula, were exposed to still greater dangers, and saw their 


habitation consumed with fire, and those that belonged to them most 
barbarously beaten before their faces. After this storm St. Jerom continued 
his exercises and labors, hated by all enemies of the Church, but beloved 
and reverenced by all good men, as St. Sulpicius Severus and St. Austin?4 
testify. Having triumphed over all vices, subdued the infernal monsters of 
heresies, and made his life a martyrdom of penance and labors, at length by 
a fever, in a good old age, he was released from the prison of his body, in 
the year 420, on the 30th of September. His festival is mentioned in the 
Sacramentary of St. Gregory, and in the Martyrologies of Bede, Usuard, 
&c. He was buried in a vault at the ruins of his monastery at Bethlehem; but 
his remains lie at present in the church of St. Mary Major at Rome. St. 
Jerom made the meditation on death and divine judgments the great 
employment of his solitude. The following saying is by some ascribed to 
him: “Whether I eat or drink, or whatever else I do, the dreadful trumpet of 
the last day seems always sounding in my ears! Arise, ye dead, and come to 
judgment!” 

It was equally in a spirit of penance, and of zeal to advance the divine 
honor, that this holy doctor applied himself with such unwearied diligence 
to those sacred studies, by which he rendered most eminent services to the 
Church. The commentaries of the ancient fathers on the divine oracles are 
not all equally useful. Allegorical interpretations, unless pointed out by 
some inspired writer, serve chiefly to convey that moral instruction which 
they contain, and to introduce which they have been sometimes employed 
by great men in familiar discourses to the people. of all commentaries those 
are most useful which expound the mysteries of faith, or dwell on and 
enforce Christian virtues by motives, founded in the literal genuine sense of 
the sacred writings, in which inspired words the perfect spirit, and, as it 
were, the marrow of all virtues is contained. It is only by assiduous humble 
meditation on the sacred text that its inexhausted riches in this respect, 
concealed in every tittle, can be understood. The admirable comments of St. 
Chrysostom will be an excellent guide and key; by making some parts of 
them familiar to us, we shall inure ourselves to this method in our 
application to these sacred studies. We must bring with us that spirit of 
prayer, and that humble docility by which so many holy doctors have been 
rendered faithful interpreters of the word of God. The tradition of the 


Church must be our direction. Without an humble submission to this light 
we are sure to be led astray, and the most learned men who do not stick 
close to this rule (as experience and the most sacred authority conspire to 
teach us) tread in the steps of all those whose study of the scriptures has 
hurt the Church instead of serving her, as Dr. Hare, the learned bishop of 
Chichester, observes.2“22 For, says he, “The orthodox faith does not depend 
upon the scriptures considered in themselves, but as explained by catholic 
tradition.” As the solid interpretation of the sacred books is founded in the 
genuine and literal sense, to give this its fullest extent and force in every 
particle, the aid of sober criticism is to be called in; in which, among the 
Latin fathers, no one equals St. Jerom. But then his moderation must be 
imitated. What can be more absurd than that, in explaining the oracles of 
God, their end should he forgotten and kept out of sight; that interpreters 
should stop at the shell, and spend all their time in grammatical and critical 
niceties, and make the divine truth an object of idle amusement and 
curiosity, or a gratification of foolish, sinful vanity in displaying an empty 
show of philosophical learning, and insignificant criticism. This is the case 
of many huge volumes of modern commentators, in which Christ and virtue 
are scarce named in the pretended expositions of those divine oracles which 
point out nothing but them. This made Mr. Reeves, an ingenious Protestant 
divine, say, The example of St. Jerom shows that criticism was not 
neglected by the fathers in interpreting and vindicating the holy scriptures; 
but they were chiefly solicitous in beautifully applying the types, figures, 
and prophecies, in setting forth Christ, and in bringing men to him. Whereas 
the learned Grotius and many other moderns are so jejune and empty, and 
so strangely sparing upon our Lord’s divinity, &c. that, upon comparison, 
there seems to me, says this author, as much difference between the 
ancients and some moderns, as between a man himself and his clothes 
stuffed with straw. 


St. Gregory, B. 


SURNAMED THE APOSTLE OF ARMEN 1a,3236 AND THE ILLUMINATOR 


This apostolic man was a native of Greater Armenia, and by receiving his 
education at Caesarea in Cappadocia, was there instructed in the Christian 
faith and baptized. He opened his heart to the lessons of eternal life with so 
great ardor as entirely to banish the love of the world and the concupiscence 
of the flesh. Having spent some years in the study of the science of 
salvation, and in the heroic exercise of all virtues, he was touched with a 
vehement desire of procuring the salvation of his countrymen. This 
important affair he long recommended to God by his most fervent prayers, 
and at length returned to Armenia, and there preached the faith of our 
crucified Redeemer. The zeal and heavenly spirit with which he was 
animated, and with which he proclaimed the great truths of eternal life, 
gave, an irresistible force to his words; nor were miracles wanting to 
confirm the holy doctrine which he announced. The people flocked to him 
in great multitudes to receive the holy sacrament of regeneration, and to be 
directed in the paths of salvation. The anonymous life of our saint in Surius 
says, that he suffered much in this arduous employment; but that after some 
time Tiridates, the king of that country, embraced the faith. We are informed 
by Eusebius,2“27 that Maximin Daia, at that time Cesar in the East, and a 
violent persecutor of the Church, provoked at the wonderful progress which 
the faith made in Armenia, invaded that country; but was repulsed with 
confusion. This was the first war on account of religion mentioned in 
history. 

St. Gregory was consecrated bishop by St. Leontius, bishop of Cesarea 
in Cappadocia, and continued his labors in propagating the faith over all 
Armenia, and among many very barbarous nations near the Caspian sea, as 
far as Mount Caucasus. He was called to bliss before Constantine the Great 
became master of the East, the Greek menologies say by martyrdom. An 
anonymous panegyric of this saint, published among the works of St. 


Chrysostom,28 mentions several discourses full of heavenly wisdom to 
have been written by him; also an exposition of faith, which he gave to the 
Armenians. The Abbé de Villefroi informs us that this exposition of faith 
and twenty-three homilies of this glorious saint are preserved in an 
Armenian MS. kept in the king’s library at Paris. See this saint’s life in 
Surius; the above mentioned panegyrics; Le Brun sur les Liturgies, t. 3 et 4; 
Lequien Oriens Christian. t. 1 et 3; Galanus, Hist. Armen. Narrat. de rebus 
Armen. by Combefis; and Moses Chorenensis, in his history of Armenia,1. 
2. c. 88 p. 224. This history was published at London in 4to. in 1736, by 
William and by George Whiston, who maintain that the author lived in the 
fifth age, but they are certainly mistaken, for the work must be more 
modern. As to the life of St. Gregory the Illuminator, attributed by some to 
St. Chrysostom, it is apocryphal. See Stilting in vita S. Chrysost. t. 4. Sept. 
§ 83, p. 663. 


St. Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 


This apostolic man was a Roman by birth, and a monk by profession. St. 
Gregory the Great, from the experience which he had of his great virtue, 
and skill in sacred literature, made choice of him for one of the holy 
missionaries which he sent to convert the English nation to the faith. Upon 
the death of St. Justus about the year 630, St. Honorius was chosen 
archbishop of Canterbury. He was consecrated at Lincoln by St. Paulinus, 
archbishop of York, and received the pall sent from Rome by pope 
Honorius I., together with a letter, in which his holiness ordained, that 
whenever either the see of Canterbury or York should become vacant, the 
other archbishop should ordain the person that should be duly elected.22 
Our holy archbishop saw with joy the faith of Christ extended daily in many 
different parts of this island, and the spirit of the gospel to take deep root in 
the hearts of many chosen servants of God. His care in filling all places 
with pastors truly dead to the world and all worldly interests or views, and 
his own zealous labors and shining example contributed exceedingly, with 
the divine blessing, to so wonderful an increase. He died on the 30th of 
September, in 653, and was succeeded by Deusdedit. His name occurs in 
the Roman Martyrology. See Bede, Hist.1. 2, c. 18, 2031. 3, c. 20. Wharton, 
Anglia Sacra, t. 1, and the life of this saint by Goscelin abridged in 
Capgrave, and entire in a fair old MS. in the Cotton library. 
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A. D. 583. 


St. Remigius, the great apostle of the French nation, was one of the 
brightest lights of the Gaulish church, illustrious for his learning, eloquence, 
sanctity, and miracles. An episcopacy of seventy years, and many great 
actions, have rendered his name famous in the annals of the church. His 
very birth was wonderful, and his life was almost a continued miracle of 
divine grace. His father Emilius, and his mother Cilinia, both descended of 
noble Gaulish families, enjoyed an affluent fortune, lived in splendor 
suitable to their rank at the castle of Laon, and devoted themselves to the 
exercise of all Christian virtues. St. Remigius seems to have been born in 
the year 439.240 He had two brothers older than himself, Principius, bishop 
of Soissons, and another whose name is not known, but who was father of 
St. Lupus, who was afterwards one of his uncle’s successors in the 
episcopal see of Soissons. A hermit named Montanus foretold the birth of 
our saint to his mother; and the pious parents had a special care of his 
education, looked upon him as a child blessed by heaven, and were careful 
to put him into the best hands. 

His nurse Balsamia is reckoned among the saints, and is honored at 
Rheims in a collegiate church which bears her name. She had a son called 
Celsin, who was afterwards a disciple of our saint, and is known at Laon by 
the name of St. Soussin. St. Remigius had an excellent genius, made great 
progress in learning, and in the opinion of St. Apollinaris Sidonius, who 


was acquainted with him in the earlier part of his life, he became the most 
eloquent person in that age.2“" He was remarkable from his youth for his 
extraordinary devotion and piety, and for the severity of his morals. A 
secret apartment in which he spent a great part of his time in close 
retirement, in the castle of Laon, while he lived there, was standing in the 
ninth century, and was visited with devout veneration when Hincmar wrote. 
Our saint, earnestly thirsting after greater solitude, and the means of a more 
sublime perfection, left his father’s house, and made choice of a retired 
abode, where, having only God for witness, he abandoned himself to the 
fervor of his zeal in fasting, watching, and prayer. The episcopal see of 
Rheims2?42, Remigius, though only twenty-two years of age, was 
compelled, notwithstanding his extreme reluctance, to take upon him that 
important charge; his extraordinary abilities seeming to the bishops of the 
province a sufficient reason for dispensing with the canons in point of age. 
In this new dignity, prayer, meditation on the holy scriptures, the instruction 
of the people, and the conversion of infidels, heretics, and sinners, were the 
constant employment of the holy pastor. Such was the fire and unction with 
which he announced the divine oracles to all ranks of men, that he was 
called by many a second St. Paul. St. Apollinaris Sidonius?“2 was not able 
to find terms to express his admiration of the ardent charity and purity with 
which this zealous bishop offered at the altar an incense of sweet odor to 
God, and of the zeal with which by his words he powerfully subdued the 
wildest hearts, and brought them under the yoke of virtue, inspiring the 
lustful with the love of purity, and moving hardened sinners to bewail heir 
offences with tears of sincere compunction. The same author, who, for his 
eloquence and piety, was one of the greatest lights of the church in that age, 
testifies,2“* that he procured copies of the sermons of this admirable 
bishop, which he esteemed an invaluable treasure; and says that in them he 
admired the loftiness of the thoughts, the judicious choice of the epithets, 
the gracefulness and propriety of the figures, and the justness, strength, and 
closeness of the reasoning, which he compares to the vehemence of 
thunder; the words flowed like a gentle river, but every part in each 
discourse was so naturally connected, and the style so even and smooth, 
that the whole carried with it an irresistible force. The delicacy and beauty 
of the thoughts and expression were at the same time enchanting, this being 


so smooth, that it might be compared to the smoothest ice or crystal upon 
which a nail runs without meeting with the least rub or unevenness. Another 
main excellency of these sermons consisted in the sublimity of the divine 
maxims which they contained, and the unction and sincere piety with which 
they were delivered; but the holy bishop’s sermons and zealous labors 
derived their greatest force from the sanctity of his life, which was 
supported by an extraordinary gift of miracles. Thus was St. Remigius 
qualified and prepared by God to be made the apostle of a great nation. 

The Gauls, who had formerly extended their conquests by large colonies 
in Asia, had subdued a great part of Italy, and brought Rome itself to the 
very brink of utter destruction,24® were at length reduced under the Roman 
yoke by Julius Csar, fifty years before the Christian era. It was the custom 
of those proud conquerors, as St. Austin observes,2“® to impose the law of 
their own language upon the nations which they subdued.2““ ing the old 
Roman or Gaulish inhabitants, became, by a coalition with them, one 
people, and took up their language and manners.2“8 Clovis, at his accession 
to the crown, was only fifteen years old: he became the greatest conqueror 
of his age, and is justly styled the founder of the French monarchy. Even 
while he was a pagan he treated the Christians, especially the bishops, very 
well, spared the churches, and honored holy men, particularly St. Remigius, 
to whom he caused one of the vessels of his church, which a soldier had 
taken away, to be returned, and because the man made some demur, slew 
him with his own hand. St. Clotildis, whom he married in 493, earmestly 
endeavored to persuade him to embrace the faith of Christ. The first fruit of 
their marriage was a son, who, by the mother’s procurement, was baptized, 
and called Ingomer. This child died during the time of his wearing the white 
habit, within the first week after his baptism. Clovis harshly reproached 
Clotildis, and said, “If he had been consecrated in the name of my gods, he 
had not died; but having been baptized in the name of yours, he could not 
live.” The queen answered: “I thank God, who has thought me worthy of 
bearing a child whom he has called to his kingdom.” She had afterwards 
another son, whom she procured to be baptized, and who was named 
Chlodomir. He also fell sick, and the king said in great anger: “It could not 
be otherwise: he will die presently, in the same manner his brother did, 
having been baptized in the name of your Christ.” God was pleased to put 


the good queen to this trial; but by her prayers this child recovered.24 She 
never ceased to exhort the king to forsake his idols, and to acknowledge the 
true God; but he held out a long time against all her arguments, till, on the 
following occasion, God was pleased wonderfully to bring him to the 
confession of his holy name, and to dissipate that fear of the world which 
chiefly held him back so long, he being apprehensive lest his pagan subjects 
should take umbrage at such a change. 

The Suevi and Alemanni in Germany assembled a numerous and valiant 
army, and under the command of several kings, passed the Rhine, hoping to 
dislodge their countrymen the Franks, and obtain for themselves the 
glorious spoils of the Roman empire in Gaul. Clovis marched to meet them 
near his frontiers, and one of the fiercest battles recorded in history was 
fought at Tolbiac. Some think that the situation of these German nations, the 
shortness of the march of Clovis, and the route which he took, point out the 
place of this battle to have been somewhere in Upper Alsace.2“22 But most 
modern historians agree that Tolbiac is the present Zulpich, situated in the 
dutchy of Juliers, four leagues from Cologue, between the Meuse and the 
Rhine; and this is demonstrated by the judicious and learned d’ Anville.2+ 
In this engagement the king had given the command of the infantry to his 
cousin Sigebert, fighting himself at the head of the cavalry. The shock of 
the enemy was so terrible, that Sigebert was in a short time carried 
wounded out of the field, and the infantry was entirely routed, and put to 
flight. Clovis saw the whole weight of the battle falling on his cavalry; yet 
stood his ground, fighting himself like a lion, covered with blood and dust; 
and encouraging his men to exert their utmost strength, he performed with 
them wonderful exploits of valor. Notwithstanding these efforts, they were 
at length borne down, and began to flee and disperse themselves; nor could 
they be rallied by the commands and entreaties of their king, who saw the 
battle upon which his empire depended, quite desperate. Clotildis had said 
to him in taking leave: “My lord, you are going to conquest; but in order to 
be victorious, invoke the God of the Christians: he is the sole Lord of the 
universe, and is styled the God of armies. If you address yourself to him 
with confidence, nothing can resist you. Though your enemies were a 
hundred against one, you would triumph over them.” The king called to 
mind these her words in his present extremity, and lifting up his eyes to 


heaven, said, with tears, “O Christ, whom Clotildis invokes as Son of the 
living God, I implore thy succour. I have called upon my gods, and find 
they have no power. I therefore invoke thee; I believe in thee. Deliver me 
from my enemies, and I will be baptized in thy name.” No sooner had he 
made this prayer than his scattered cavalry began to rally about his person; 
the battle was renewed with fresh vigor, and the chief king and 
generalissimo of the enemy being slain, the whole army threw down their 
arms, and begged for quarter. Clovis granted them their lives and liberty 
upon condition that the country of the Suevi in Germany should pay him an 
annual tribute. He seems to have also subdued and imposed the same yoke 
upon the Boioarians, or Bavariaus; for his successors gave that people their 
first princes or dukes, as F. Daniel shows at large. This miraculous victory 
was gained in the fifteenth year of his reign, of Christ 496. 

Clovis, from that memorable day, thought of nothing but of preparing 
himself for the holy laver of regeneration. In his return from this expedition 
he passed by Toul, and there took with him St. Vedast, a holy priest who led 
a retired life in that city, that he might be instructed by him in the faith 
during his journey; so impatient was he to fulfil his vow of becoming a 
Christian, that the least wilful delay appeared to him criminal. The queen, 
upon this news, sent privately to St. Remigius to come to her, and went with 
him herself to meet the king in Champagne. Clovis no sooner saw her, but 
he cried out to her, “Clovis has vanquished the Alemanni, and you have 
triumphed over Clovis. The business you have so much at heart is done; my 
baptism can be no longer delayed.” The queen answered, “To the God of 
hosts is the glory of both these triumphs due.” She encouraged him 
forthwith to accomplish his vow, and presented to him St. Remigius as the 
most holy bishop in his dominions. This great prelate continued his 
instruction, and prepared him for baptism by the usual practices of fasting, 
penance, and prayer. Clovis suggested to him that he apprehended the 
people that obeyed him would not be willing to forsake their gods, but said 
he would speak to them according to his instructions. He assembled the 
chiefs of his nation for this purpose; but they prevented his speaking, and 
cried out with a loud voice, “My Lord, we abandon mortal gods, and are 
ready to follow the immortal God, whom Remigius teaches.” St. Remigius 
and St. Vedast therefore instructed and prepared them for baptism. Many 
bishops repaired to Rheims for this solemnity, which they judged proper to 


perform on Christmas-day, rather than to defer it till Easter. The king set the 
rest an example of compunction and devotion, laying aside his purple and 
crown, and, covered with ashes, imploring night and day the divine mercy. 
To give an external pomp to this sacred action, in order to strike the senses 
of a barbarous people, and impress a sensible awe and respect upon their 
minds, the good queen took care that the streets from the palace to the great 
church should be adorned with rich hangings, and that the church and 
baptistery should be lighted up with a great number of perfumed wax 
tapers, and scented with exquisite odors. The catechumens marched in 
procession, carrying crosses, and singing the Litany. St. Remigius 
conducted the king by the hand, followed by the queen and the people. 
Coming near the sacred font, the holy bishop, who had with great 
application softened the heart of this proud barbarian conqueror into 
sentiments of Christian meekness and humility, said to him, “Bow down 
your neck with meekness, great Sicambrian prince: adore what you have 
hitherto burnt; and burn what you have hitherto adored.” Words which may 
be emphatically addressed to every penitent, to express the change of his 
heart and conduct, in renouncing the idols of his passions, and putting on 
the spirit of sincere Christian piety and humility. The king was baptized by 
St. Remigius on Christmas-day, as St. Avitus assures us.22 St. Remigius 
afterwards baptized Albofleda, the king’s sister, and three thousand persons 
of his army, that is, of the Franks, who were yet only a body of troops 
dispersed among the Gauls. Albofleda died soon after, and the king being 
extremely afflicted at her loss, St. Remigius wrote him a letter of 
consolation, representing to him the happiness of such a death in the grace 
of baptism, by which we ought to believe she had received the crown of 
virgins.23 Lantilda, another sister of Clovis, who had fallen into the Arian 
heresy, was reconciled to the Catholic faith, and received the unction of the 
holy chrism, that is, says Fleury, confirmation; though some think it only a 
rite used in the reconciliation of certain heretics. The king, after his 
baptism, bestowed many lands on St. Remigius, who distributed them to 
several churches, as he did the donations of several others among the 
Franks, lest they should imagine he had attempted their conversion out of 
interest. He gave a considerable part to St. Mary’s church at Laon, where he 
had been brought up; and established Genebald, a nobleman skilled in 


profane and divine learning, first bishop of that see. He had married a niece 
of St. Remigius, but was separated from her to devote himself to the 
practices of piety. Such was the original of the bishopric of Laon, which 
before was part of the diocese of Rheims. St. Remigius also constituted 
Theodore bishop of Tournay in 487; St. Vedast, bishop of Arras in 498, and 
of Cambray in 510. He sent Antimund to preach the faith to the Morini, and 
to found the church of Terouenne. Clovis built churches in many places, 
conferred upon them great riches, and by an edict invited all his subjects to 
embrace the Christian faith. St. Avitus, bishop of Vienne, wrote to him a 
letter of congratulation upon his baptism, and exhorts him to send 
ambassadors to the remotest German nations beyond the Rhine, to solicit 
them to open their hearts to the faith. 

When Clovis was preparing to march against Alaric, in 506, St. Remigius 
sent him a letter of advice how he ought to govern his people so as to draw 
down upon himself the divine blessings.224 “Choose,” said he. “wise 
counsellors, who will be an honor to your reign. Respect the clergy. Be the 
father and protector of your people; let it be your study to lighten as much 
as possible all the burdens which the necessities of the state may oblige 
them to bear: comfort and relieve the poor; feed the orphans; protect the 
widows; suffer no extortion. Let the gate of your palace be open to all, that 
every one may have recourse to you for justice employ your great revenues 
in redeeming captives,” &c.22 Clovis after his victories over the Visigoths, 
and the conquest of Toulouse, their capital in Gaul, sent a circular letter to 
all the bishops in his dominions, in which he allowed them to give liberty to 
any of the captives he had taken, but desired them only to make use of this 
privilege in favor of persons of whom they had some knowledge.22® Upon 
the news of these victories of Clovis ever the Visigoths, Anastatius, the 
eastern emperor, to court his alliance against the Goths, who had principally 
concurred to the extinction of the western empire, sent him the ornaments 
and titles of Patrician, Consul, and Augustus: from which time he was 
habited in purple, and styled himself Augustus. This great conqueror 
invaded Burgundy to compel king Gondebald to allow a dower to his 
queen, and to revenge the murder of her father and uncle; but was satisfied 
with the yearly tribute which the tyrant promised to pay him. The perfidious 
Arian afterwards murdered his third brother; whereupon Clovis again 


attacked and vanquished him; but at the entreaty of Clotildis, suffered him 
to reign tributary to him, and allowed his son Sigismond to ascend the 
throne after his death. Under the protection of this great monarch, St. 
Remigius wonderfully propagated the gospel of Christ by the conversion of 
a great part of the French nation; in which work God endowed him with an 
extraordinary gift of miracles, as we are assured not only by Hincmar, 
Flodoard, and all other historians who have mentioned him, but also by 
other incontestable monuments and authorities Not to mention his 
Testament, in which mention is made of his miracles, the bishops who were 
assembled in the celebrated conference that was held a Lyons against the 
Arians in his time, declared they were stirred up to exert their zeal in 
defence of the Catholic faith by the example of Remigius, “Who,” say 
they,222 “hath everywhere destroyed the altars of the idols by a multitude 
of miracles and signs.” The chief among these prelates were Stephen, 
bishop of Lyons, St. Avitus of Vienne, his brother Apollinaris of Valence, 
and Eonius of Aries. They all went to wait upon Gondebald, the Arian king 
of the Burgundians, who was at Savigny, and entreated him to command his 
Arian bishops to hold a public conference with them. When he showed 
much unwillingness they all prostrated themselves before him, and wept 
bitterly. The king was sensibly affected at the sight, and kindly raising them 
up, promised to give them an answer soon after. They went back to Lyons, 
and the king returning thither the next day, told them their desire was 
granted. It was the eve of St. Justus, and the Catholic bishops passed the 
whole night in the church of that saint in devout prayer; the next day, at the 
hour appointed by the king, they repaired to his palace, and, before him and 
many of his senators, entered upon the disputation, St. Avitus speaking for 
the Catholics, and one Boniface for the Arians. The latter answered only by 
clamors and injurious language, treating the Catholics as worshippers of 
three Gods. The issue of a second meeting, some days after, was the same 
with that of the first: and many Arians were converted. Gondebald himself, 
some time after, acknowledged to St. Avitus, that he believed the Son and 
the Holy Ghost to be equal to the Father, and desired him to give him 
privately the unction of the holy chrism. St. Avitus said to him, “Our Lord 
declares, Whoever shall confess me before men, him will I confess before my 
Father. You are a king, and have no persecution to fear, as the apostles had. 


You fear a sedition among the people, but ought not to cherish such a 
weakness. God does not love him, who, for an earthly kingdom, dares not 
confess him before the world.”28 The king knew not what to answer; but 
never had the courage to make a public profession of the Catholic faith.22 
St. Remigius, by his zealous endeavors promoted the Catholic interest in 
Burgundy, and entirely crushed both idolatry and the Arian heresy in the 
French dominions. In a synod he converted, in his old age, an Arian bishop 
who came thither to dispute against him.2“8 King Clovis died in 511. St. 
Remigius survived him many years, and died in the joint reign of his four 
sons, on the 13th of January in the year 533, according to Rivet, and in the 
ninety-fourth year of his age, having been bishop above seventy years. The 
age before the irruption of the Franks had been of all others the most 
fruitful in great and learned men in Gaul; but studies were there at the 
lowest ebb from the time of St. Remigius’s death, till they were revived in 
the reign of Charlemagne.2“©! The body of this holy archbishop was buried 
in St. Christopher’s church at Rheims, and found incorrupt when it was 
taken up by archbishop Hincmar in 852. Pope Leo IX., during a council 
which he held at Rheims in 1049, translated it into the church of the 
Benedictin abbey, which bears his name in that city, on the 1st of October, 
on which day, in memory of this and other translations, he appointed his 
festival to be celebrated, which, in Florus and other calendars, was before 
marked on the 13th of January. In 1646 this saint’s body was again visited 
by the archbishop with many honorable witnesses, and found incorrupt and 
whole in all its parts; but the skin was dried, and stuck to the winding-sheet, 
as it was described by Hincmar above eight hundred years before. It is now 
above twelve hundred years since his death.2/62 

Care, watchings, and labors were sweet to this good pastor, for the sake 
of souls redeemed by the blood of Jesus. Knowing what pains our 
Redeemer took, and how much he suffered for sinners, during the whole 
course of his mortal life, and how tenderly his divine heart is ever open to 
them, this faithful minister was never weary in preaching, exhorting, 
mourning, and praying for those that were committed to his charge. In 
imitation of the good shepherd and prince of pastors, he was always ready 
to lay down his life for their safety: he bore them all in his heart, and 
watched over them, always trembling lest any among them should perish, 


especially through his neglect: for he considered with what indefatigable 
rage the wolf watched continually to devour them. As all human endeavors 
are too weak to discover the wiles and repulse the assaults of the enemy, 
without the divine light and strength, this succor he studied to obtain by 
humble supplications; and when he was not taken up in external service for 
his flock, he secretly poured forth his soul in devout prayer before God for 
himself and them. 


St. Bavo, Anchoret, Patron of Ghent 


This great model of penance, called Allowin, surnamed Bavo, was a 
nobleman, and native of that part of Brabant called Hasbain, at present 
comprised in the territory of Liege. After having led a very irregular life, 
and being left a widower by the death of his wife, he was moved to a 
sincere conversion to God by a sermon which he heard St. Amand preach. 
The apostolical man had no sooner finished his discourse, but Bavo 
followed him, and threw himself at his feet, bathed in a flood of tears. Sobs 
expressed the sorrow and emotions of his heart more eloquently than any 
words could have done, and it was some time before his voice was able to 
break through his sighs. When he had somewhat recovered himself, he 
confessed himself the basest and most ungrateful of all sinners, and 
earnestly begged to be directed in the paths of true penance and salvation. 
The holy pastor, who saw in his unfeigned tears the sincerity of his 
compunction, was far from flattering him in the beginning of his work, by 
which his penance would have remained imperfect; and while he 
encouraged him by the consideration of the boundless mercy of God, he set 
before his eyes the necessity of appeasing the divine indignation by a 
course of penance proportioned to the enormity of his offences, and of 
applying powerful remedies to the deep wounds of his soul, that his 
inveterate distempers might be radically cured, his vicious inclinations 
perfectly corrected and reformed, and his heart become a new creature. By 
these instructions Bavo was more and more penetrated with the most 
sincere sentiments of compunction, made his confession, and entered upon 
a course of canonical penance.22 Going home he distributed all his 
moveables and money among the poor, and having settled his affairs, retired 
to the monastery at Ghent, where he received the tonsure at the hands of St. 
Amand, and was animated by his instructions to advance daily in the fervor 
of his penance, and in the practice of all virtues. “It is a kind of apostacy,” 
said that prudent director to him, “for a soul which has had the happiness to 


see the nothingness of this world, and the depth of her spiritual miseries, not 
to raise herself daily more and more above them, and to make continual 
approaches nearer to God.” 

Bavo considered that self-denial and penance are the means by which a 
penitent must punish sin in himself, and are also one part of the remedy by 
which he must heal his perverse inclinations, and carnal passions. He 
therefore seemed to set no bounds to the ardor with which he labored to 
consummate the sacrifice of his penance by the baptism of his tears, the 
compunction and humiliation of his heart, the mortification of his will, and 
the rigor of his austerities. To satisfy his devotion, St. Amand after some 
time gave him leave to lead an eremitical life. He first chose for his abode a 
hollow trunk of a large tree, but afterwards built himself a cell in the forest 
of Malmedun near Ghent, where wild herbs and water were his chief 
subsistence. He returned to the monastery of St. Peter at Ghent, where St. 
Amand had appointed St. Floribert the first abbot over a community of 
clerks, says he original author of our saint’s life. With the approbation of St. 
Floribert Bavo built himself a new cell in another neighboring wood where 
he lived a recluse, intent only on invisible goods, in an entire oblivion of 
creatures. He died on the 1st of October, about the year 653, according to 
Mabillon, but according to Henschenius, 657.226 Perier rather thinks it 654. 
The holy bishop St. Amand, the abbot of St. Floribert with his monks, and 
Domlinus the priest of Turholt, were present at his glorious passage, 
attending him in prayer. The example of his conversion moved sixty 
gentlemen to devote themselves to an austere penitential life. By them the 
church of St. Bavo was founded at Ghent, served first by a college of 
canons, but afterwards changed into a monastery of the holy order of St. 
Benedict. It was again reduced to its primitive state, being secularized by 
pope Paul III. in 1537, at the request of the emperor Charles V., who, 
building a citadel in that part, three years after, transferred the canons to St. 
John’s, which from that time possesses the relics, and bears the name of St. 
Bavo. When the bishopric of Ghent was erected by Paul IV. in 1559, at the 
petition of king Philip II. this church was made the cathedral. Cornelius 
Jansenius, author of a learned Concordance, or Harmony of the Gospels and 
other works, was nominated the first bishop. He is not to be confounded 
with the famous Cornelius Jansenius, bishop of Ipres. An arm of St. Bavo is 


kept in a silver case at Haerlem, of which church he is the titular saint and 
patron, in the same manner as at Ghent. See the life of St. Bavo, written in 
the eighth century, published by Mabillon, sc. 2, Ben. Another compiled by 
Theodoric, abbot of St. Tron’s, in the twelfth century, is extant in Surius, 
but not of equal authority. See also the history of many miracles, wrought 
by his relics, in three books. Among the moderns, Le Cointe, ad an. 649; 
Pagi, in Critica in Annal. Baron, ad an. 631, n. 13; Batavia sacra, p. 27; Ant. 
Sanderus Rerum Gandavensium, c. 4, p. 241,—this author gives us the 
history of the church of St. Bavo, now the cathedral,1. 5, p. 390; Perier the 
Bollandist, from p. 198 to 303, t. 1, Octob. 


St. Piat, Apostle of Tournay, M. 


St. Piat, or Piaton, a zealous priest, came from Italy, being a native of 
Benevento, to preach the gospel in Gaul, probably about the same time with 
St. Dionysius of Paris, and his companions. Penetrating as far as Belgic 
Gaul, he converted to the faith the country about Tournay, and was crowned 
with martyrdom, as it seems, under the cruel governor Rictius Varus, about 
the year 286, about the beginning of the reign of Maximian Herculeus, who 
then marched into Gaul. His body was pierced by the persecutors with 
many huge nails, such as were used in joining beams or rafters, and are de 
scribed by Galloni and Mamachi among the instruments of torture used by 
the Romans. St. Piat seems to have suffered torments at Tournay, the 
capital, but to have finished his martyrdom at Seclin. This martyr’s body 
was discovered in the seventh century at Seclin, pierced with these nails, by 
St. Eligius of Noyon, as St. Owen relates in his life of St. Eligius. He was 
before honored there, or St. Eligius would not have sought his body in that 
place. It is enshrined in the collegiate church which bears his name at 
Seclin, a village between Lille and Tournay, the ancient capital of the small 
territory called Medenentensis, now Melantois; and he is honored at the 
apostle and patron of that country. In the invasions of the Normans the 
relics of SS. Bavo, Wandrille, Aubert, Wulfran, Wasnulf, Piat, Bainus 
Winnoc, and Austreberte were conveyed to St. Omer, and there secured 
forty years, according to the chronicle of the Normans in Duchesne, and 
846. Those of St. Piat were in another invasion conveyed to Chartres, and 
part still remains there in a collegiate church of canons, which bears his 
name. Fulbert of Chartres has left us a hymn in his honor. The body of St. 
Eubertus, or Eugenius, his companion and fellow-martyr, is kept in the 
great collegiate church of St. Peter at Lille, which was founded and richly 
endowed by Baldwin of Lille, earl of Flanders, in 1066. See Tillemont, t. 
14; Molanus in Calend. Flandr. Stilting, t. 1, Octob. p. 1-26, who gives his 


most ancient Acts, since interpolated in two editions. See also Ado Usuard, 
Georgi, &c. 


St. Wasnulf, or Wasnon, C. 


PATRON OF CONDE 


The Scots from Ireland and North Britain, not content to plant the faith in 
the isles of Orkney, in the Hebrides or Western islands, and in other 
neighboring places, travelled also into remote kingdoms, to carry thither the 
light of the gospel. Thence came St. Mansuetus, the first bishop of Toul in 
Lorraine, St. Rumold, patron of Mechlin, St. Colman, M., &c. Several 
Scottish monasteries were founded in Germany by eminent monks who 
came from that country, as at Vienna in Austria, at Strasburg, Eichstade, 
Nuremberg, Constance, Wurtzburg, Erfurth, two at Cologne, and two at 
Ratisbon.2462 Out of these only three remain at present in the hands of 
Scottish Benedictin monks, those at Erfurth and Wurtzburg, and that of St. 
James at Ratisbon. In the seventh century St. Vincent, count of Haynault, 
invited many holy monks from Ireland and Scotland, then seminaries of 
Saints, into the Nether lands. Among these St. Wasnulf was the most 
renowned. He was a Scottish priest and preacher, (not a bishop, as some 
moderns pretend,) and finished his course about the year 651, at Conde, 
where his body still reposes in a collegiate church endowed with twenty- 
four canonries. In his apostolical labors he illustrated that country with 
miracles, says Baldericus, or rather the anonymous author of Chron. 
Camer.1. 2, c. 42. See Molanus, in Nat. Sanct. Belgii, 1 Oct.; Mirus, and the 
Bollandists, t. 1, Oct. p. 304. 


St. Fidharleus of Ireland, Abbot 


The Irish calendars commemorate on this day St. Fidharleus, abbot of 
Raithen, who departed to our Lord in 762. See Colgan, MSS. 


On the First Sunday of October 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE ROSARY 


This festival2265 Almighty for the protection he has afferded them, and for 
the innumerable benefits he has conferred upon them, particularly for his 
having delivered Christendom from the arms of the infidels by the 
miraculous victory of Lepanto in 1571,2“©% through the patronage and 
intercesion of the Mother of God, implored with extraordinary fervor in the 
devotion of the Rosary. To the same means pope Clement XI. 
acknowledged the church to be indebted for the wonderful victory which 
prince Eugene of Savoy obtained over the Turks near Belgrade in 1716. 
Upon which account his holiness caused one of the five standards which 
were taken from the infidels, and which was sent him by the emperor, to be 
hung up in the Dominicans’ church of the Rosary in Rome. At that time the 
infidels, with an army of two hundred thousand men, held the Christian 
army, as it were, besieged near Belgrade, and had a garrison of twenty 
thousand men in that strong city, then the bulwark of their empire. The isle 
of Corfu was also beleaguered by an army of forty thousand of the same 
infidels. The victory of the Christians was followed by the taking of 
Belgrade, and the deliverance of Corfu, and also the preservation of all 
Germany and Italy, which were next threatened. 

The Rosary is a practice of devotion, in which, by fifteen Our Fathers, 
and one hundred and fifty Hail Marys, the faithful are taught to honor our 
divine Redeemer in the fifteen principal mysteries of his sacred life, and of 
his holy Mother. It is therefore an abridgment of the gospel, a history of the 
life, sufferings, and triumphant victory of Jesus Christ, and an exposition of 
what he did in the flesh, which he assumed for our salvation. It ought 
certainly to be the principal object of the devotion of every Christian always 
to bear in mind these holy mysteries, to return to God a perpetual homage 
of love, praise, and thanksgiving for them, to implore his mercy through 
them, to make them the subject of his assiduous meditation, and to mould 


his affections, regulate his life, and form his spirit by the holy impressions 
which they make on his soul. The Rosary2°8 is a method of doing this, 
most easy in itself, and adapted to the slowest or meanest capacity; and, at 
the same time, most sublime and faithful in the exercise of all the highest 
acts of prayer, contemplation, and all interior virtues. These are admirably 
comprised in the divine prayer which our Lord himself vouchsafed to teach 
us, which pious persons, who penetrate the spirit of each word in those holy 
petitions, can never be weary in repeating, but must recite every time with 
new fervor, and with more ardent sentiments of love and piety. To obtain 
mercy and all graces, no prayer certainly can be offered to God more 
efficacious or pleasing than that which was indited, and is put into our 
hearts and mouths by his divine Son, our blessed Redeemer himself. 
Neither can any acts of humility, compunction, love, or praise, be thought 
of more sublime. All other good prayers are but paraphrases or expositions 
of this. It is more especially agreeable and honorable to God, and beneficial 
to us, when it is offered in honor of the most holy mysteries of our 
redemption, to pay the homage of our love and thanksgiving for them, and 
to implore God’s tender mercy, love, and compassion by the same. To honor 
explicitly each mystery, some express it in the prayer, as adding to the name 
Jesus in the Hail Mary, who was born, crucified, &c. for us; but this is 
better done by representing to God in our minds the mysteries implied in 
those words. Thus, in repeating Our Father, &c., we bear in mind, by whose 
decree his eternal Son was born in a stable, or sweat blood in his agony, 
&c.: at Hallowed be thy name, we add in thought, particularly for his Son’s 
nativity, crucifixion, &c. 

The Angelical Salutation is often repeated in the Rosary, because, as it 
contains a form of praise for the Incarnation, it best suits a devotion 
Instituted to honor the principal parts of that great mystery. Though it be 
addressed to the Mother of God, with an invocation of her intercession, it is 
chiefly a praise and thanksgiving to the Son, for the divine mercy in each 
part of that wonderful mystery. The Holy Ghost is the principal author of 
this holy prayer, which the archangel Gabriel, the ambassador of the 
Blessed Trinity in the most wonderful of all mysteries, began; St. Elizabeth, 
another organ of the Holy Ghost, continued, and the church finished. The 
first and second part consist of the sacred praises which were bestowed on 


the Blessed Virgin by the archangel Gabriel,2“2 and by St. Elizabeth 
inspired by the Holy Ghost.2“° The last part was added by the church, and 
contains a petition of her intercession, styling her Mother of God, with the 
general counsel of Ephesus against the blasphemies of Nestorius. 

We add to the angel’s salutation the name of this holy Virgin, this being a 
name of veneration and sweetness to every devout Christian. The word 
Miriam, or Mary, is expounded by St. Jerom, from different etymologies, to 
Signify in Hebrew, a Star of the sea, or Bitter sea, and in Chaldaic, 
Lady.2 Both the names Lady and Sea-star admirably agree to her who is 
the glorious queen of heaven, and our star and patroness in the stormy sea 
of this world. Other Hebrew women had borne this name, as the sister of 
Moses. but in them it was only a shadow; in the Mother of God it expressed 
the sublime dignity of her sacred person. We are not to pass over as 
insignificant those words of the evangelist, And the name of the virgin was 
Mary.2“2 For her very name is not without a mystery, and ought to be to us 
most amiable, sweet, and awful. “Of such virtue and excellency is this 
name, that the heavens exult, the earth rejoices, and the angels sound forth 
hymns of praise when Mary is named,” says St. Bernard.2“2 That devout 
client of Mary and holy father observes,2“4 that she is truly the star which 
arose from Jacob, and which being placed above this wide tempestuous sea, 
shines forth by the merits and example of her life. “O you,” goes on that 
devout father, “who find yourself tossed in the tempests of this world, turn 
not your eyes from the brightness of this star, if ye would not be 
overwhelmed by storms. If the winds of temptations rise, if you fall among 
the rocks of tribulations, look up at the star, call on Mary. If you are tossed 
by the waves of pride, ambition, detraction, jealousy, or envy, look up at the 
star, call on Mary. If anger, covetousness. or lust beat on the vessel of your 
soul, look up on Mary. If you begin to sink in the gulf of melancholy and 
despair, think on Mary. In dangers, in distresses, in perplexities, think on 
Mary, call on Mary; let her not depart from your mouth; let her not depart 
from your hearts; and that you may obtain the suffrage of her prayers, never 
depart from the example of her conversation. While you follow her you 
never go astray; while you implore her aid, you never sink in despair; when 
you think on her, you never wander; under her patronage, you never fall; 
under her protection, you need not fear; she being your guide, you are not 


wearied.” Such are the sentiments of confidence, devotion, and respect with 
which the name of Mary ought always to inspire us. Out of veneration, it 
has been sometimes an established custom in certain places that no women 
should take the name of Mary. When Alphonsus VI., king of Castile, was 
about taking a young Moor to wife, he made it a condition that she should 
not, at her baptism, take that name. Among the articles of marriage 
stipulated between Mary of Nevers and Uladislas, king of Poland, one was, 
that laying aside the name of Mary, she should be called Aloysia. From the 
time that Casimir I., king of Poland, upon marrying Mary, daughter of the 
duke of Russia, obliged her to change that name, it became a custom in 
Poland that no woman should bear the name of Mary:22 though this is 
now changed, and on the other hand, many adopt it with humility, out of 
devotion to this powerful advocate and patroness. 

Next to this holy name, the words of the salutation come to be 
considered. Hail is a word of salutation, congratulation, and joy. The 
archangel addressed it with profound reverence and awe to _ this 
incomparable and glorious virgin. It was anciently an extraordinary thing if 
an angel appeared to one of the patriarchs or prophets, and then he was 
received with great veneration and honor, being by nature and grace exalted 
above them; but when the archangel Gabriel visited Mary, he was struck at 
her exalted dignity and pre-eminence, and approached and saluted her with 
admiration and respect. He was accustomed to the lustre of the highest 
heavenly spirits; but was amazed and dazzled at the dignity and spiritual 
glory of her whom he came to salute Mother of God, while the attention of 
the whole heavenly court was with ravishment fixed upon her. With what 
humility ought we worms of the earth and base sinners to address her in the 
same salutation! The devout Thomas Kempis gives of it the following 
paraphrase:26 “With awe, reverence, devotion, and humble confidence, do 
I suppliantly approach you, bearing in my mouth the salutation of the angel, 
humbly to oiler you. I joyfully present it to you, with my head bowed out of 
reverence to your sacred person, and with my arms expanded through 
excessive affection of devotion; and I beg the same may be repealed by all 
the heavenly spirits for me a hundred thousand times, and much oftener; for 
I know not what I can bring more worthy your transcendent greatness, or 
more sweet to us who recite it. Let the pious lover of your holy Name listen 


and attend. The heavens rejoice, and all the earth ought to stand amazed 
when I say, Hail Mary. Satan and hell tremble when I repeat, Hail Mary 
Sorrow is banished, and a new joy fills my soul, when I say, Hail Mary My 
languid affection is strengthened in God, and my soul is refreshed when I 
repeat, Hail Mary. So great is the sweetness of this blessed salutation; that it 
is not to be expressed in words, but remains deeper in the heart than can be 
fathomed. Wherefore I again most humbly bend my knees to you, O most 
holy virgin, and say, Hail Mary, full of grace.—O, that to satisfy my desire 
of honoring and saluting you with all the powers of my soul, all. my 
members were converted into tongues and into voices of fire, that I might 
glorify you, O Mother of God, without ceasing! And now, prostrate in your 
presence, invited by sincere devotion of heart, and all inflamed with 
veneration for your sweet name, I represent to you the joy of that salutation 
when the archangel Gabriel, sent by God, entered your secret closet, and 
honored you with a salutation unheard of from the beginning of the world, 
saying, Hail, full of grace, our Lord is with you: which I desire to repeat, 
were it possible, with a mouth pure as gold, and with a burning affection; 
and I desire that all creatures now say with me, Hail,” &c. 

In the like sentiments of profound respect and congratulation with the 
angel, we style her Full of grace. Though she is descended of the royal 
blood of David, her illustrious pre-eminence is not derived from her birth, 
or any other temporal advantages; but from that prerogative in which alone 
true excellence consists, the grace of God, in which she surpasses all other 
mere creatures. To others, God deals out portions of his grace according to 
an inferior measure; but Mary was to be prepared to become mother of the 
author of grace. To her, therefore, God gave every grace and every virtue in 
an eminent degree of excellence and perfection. Mary “was filled with the 
ocean of the Holy Ghost poured upon her,” says the venerable Bede.2“ It 
was just, that the nearer she approached to the fountain of grace, the more 
abundantly she should be enriched by it; and, as God was pleased to make 
choice of her for his Mother, nothing less than a supereminent portion of 
grace could suit her transcendent dignity. The church therefore applies to 
her that of the Canticles: Thou art all fair, and there is no spot in thee.2728 
In those words, Our Lord is with thee, we repeat with the angel another 
eulogium, consequent of the former. God, by his immensity or 


omnipotence, is with all creatures, because in him all things have their 
being. He is much more intimately with all his just, inasmuch as he dwells 
in them by his grace, and manifests in them the most gracious effects of his 
goodness and power; but the blessed Virgin being full of grace, and most 
agreeable in his eyes above all other mere creatures; having also the closest 
union with Christ as his Mother, and burning with more than seraphic 
charity, she is his most beloved tabernacle, and he favors her with the 
special effects of his extraordinary presence, displaying in her his boundless 
munificence, power, and love. 

The following praise was given to her in the same words, both by the 
archangel Gabriel and St. Elizabeth, Blessed art thou amongst women. 
Maty is truly called blessed above all other women, she having been herself 
always preserved from the least stain of sin, and having been the happy 
instrument of God in converting the maledictions laid on all mankind into 
blessings. When Judith had delivered Bethulia from temporal destruction, 
Ozias, the prince of the people, said to her, Blessed art thou, O daughter, 
above all women upon the face of the earth.2“2 And The people all blessed 
her with one voice, saying, Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou art the joy 
of Israel, thou art the honor of our people.22 How much more 
emphatically shall we from our hearts pronounce her blessed above all 
women, who brought forth Him who is the author of all manner of spiritual 
and eternal blessings to us! She most justly said of herself, in the deepest 
sense of gratitude to the divine goodness, Behold, from henceforth all 
generations shall call me blessed.221 By bestowing these praises on Mary 
we offer principally to God a profound homage of praise for the great 
mystery of the Incarnation. The pious woman mentioned in the gospel, who 
upon hearing the divine doctrine of our Redeemer, cried out with 
admiration, Blessed is the womb that bore thee, and blessed are the breasts 
which gave thee suck,2484 meant chiefly to commend the Son. In like 
manner the praises we address to Mary in the angelical salutation are 
reflected in the first place on her divine Son, from whom, and by whom 
alone she is entitled to them; for it is for his gifts and graces, and for his 
sake, that we praise and honor her. On which account this prayer is chiefly 
an excellent doxology for the great mystery of the Incarnation. Whence, 
having styled the Mother blessed above all women, we pronounce the Son 


infinitely more blessed, saying, And blessed is the fruit of thy womb. He is 
the source and author of all her graces and blessings; she derives them only 
from him; and to him we refer whatever we admire and praise in her. 
Therefore, in an infinitely higher sense of praise, love, and honor, and in a 
manner infinitely superior to her, we call him blessed forever by God, 
angels and men; by God, as his well-beloved Son, and in his divinity, co- 
equal and co-eternal with the Father; by the angels, as the author of their 
being, grace, and glory, inasmuch as he is their God; and in his Incarnation, 
as the repairer of their losses by men, as their Redeemer. We, considering 
attentively the infinite evils from which he has delivered us, the pains and 
labors which he sustained for us, the ransom which he has paid with his 
precious blood to redeem us, the everlasting and infinite advantages which 
he has purchased for us, with the boundless felicity of heaven, the excess of 
his goodness, love, and mercy, and his infinite majesty and perfections; we, 
I say, bearing all this in mind, ought, in a spirit of love and praise, ever to 
call her Blessed through whom we receive this so great a Saviour; but him 
infinitely more blessed both for his own adorable sanctity, and for all the 
graces of which he is the source to us. 

The most holy and glorious name of Jesus which is added to this 
doxology, is a name of unspeakable sweetness and grace; a name most 
comfortable and delightful to every loving soul, terrible to the wicked 
spirits, and adorable with respect to all creatures; so that at its very sound 
every knee, in heaven, earth, and hell, shall bend, and every creature be 
filled with religious awe, and profound veneration and respect. The last part 
of this prayer is a supplication. The prayer of the blessed spirits in heaven 
consists chiefly in acts of adoration, love, praise, thanksgiving, and the like. 
We, in this vale of tears and miseries, join sighs even to our hymns of praise 
and adoration. So extreme are our spiritual miseries and wants that we 
never present ourselves in prayer before Almighty God, but we make it one 
part of our addresses to implore his mercy and graces with the greatest 
earnestness possible, and the deepest sense of our wants. It is in this sincere 
feeling of our sinful necessities, and the most humble and earnest cry of our 
heart, that the fervor and very soul of our prayer consists. God knows and 
with infinite tenderness compassionates the depth of our wounds, and the 
whole extent of our numberless and boundless spiritual miseries. But our 
insensibility under them provokes his just indignation. He will have us 


sincerely to feel and to acknowledge the weight of our evils; our extreme 
spiritual poverty and total insufficiency, the baseness of our guilt, the rigor 
of his judgments, the frightful torments of an unhappy eternity which we 
deserve for our sins, and the dangers from ourselves and the invisible 
enemies with which we are surrounded. He requires that we confess the 
abyss of miseries in which we are sunk, and out of it raise our voice to him 
with tears and groans, owning our total dependence on his mercy and 
infinite goodness. If a beggar ask an alms of us, his wants make him 
eloquent; he sums them all up to move us to compassion; sickness, pains, 
hunger, anguish of mind, distress of a whole family, and whatever else can 
set off his miseries in the most moving manner. In like manner when we 
pray, we must feel and lay open before our heavenly Father our deep 
wounds, our universal indigence, inability, and weakness, and, with all 
possible earnestness, implore his merciful succor. We must beg that God 
himself will be pleased to form in our hearts such continued sincere desires, 
that he inspire us with so deep a sense of all our miseries, and teach us to 
display them before him in such a manner as will most powerfully move 
him to pity and relieve us. We have recourse to the angels and saints to beg 
their joint intercession for us. For this we address ourselves in the first place 
to the blessed Virgin, as the refuge of the afflicted and sinners. In this 
prayer we repeat her holy name to excite ourselves to reverence and 
devotion. By calling her Mother of God, we express her most exalted 
dignity, and stir up our confidence in her patronage. For what cannot she 
obtain for us of a God, who was pleased himself to be born of her! We at 
the same time remember, that she is also spiritually our mother; for, by 
adoption, we are brothers and co-heirs of Christ. She is to us a mother of 
more than maternal tenderness; incomparably more sensible of our 
miseries, and more ready to procure us all mercy and assistance than carnal 
mothers can be, as in charity she surpasses all other mere creatures. But to 
call her Mother, and to deserve her compassion, we must sincerely renounce 
and put an end to our disorders, by which we have too often trampled upon 
the blood of her Son. 

These words, Holy Mary, Mother of God, are a kind of preface to our 
petition, in which we humbly entreat her to pray for us. We do not ask her 
to give us grace; we know this to be the most precious gift of God, who 
alone can bestow it on us. We only desire her to ask it for us of her Son, and 


to join her powerful intercession with our unworthy prayers. We mention 
our quality of sinners, to humble ourselves in the deepest sentiments of 
compunction, and to excite her compassion by laving our extreme miseries 
and necessities before her, which this epithet of sinners expresses beyond 
what any created understanding can fathom. Mary, from her fuller and more 
distinct knowledge of the evil of sin, and the spiritual miseries of a soul 
infected with it, forms a much more distinct and perfect idea of the abyss of 
our evils than we can possibly do, and in proportion to them, and to the 
measure of her charity, is moved to compassionate us under them. But we 
must mention our sins with sincere sentiments of contrition and regret; for 
the will which still adheres to sin provokes indignation, not compassion, in 
God, and in all the saints who love sovereignly his sanctity and justice. 
How dare impenitent sinners present themselves before God with their 
hands yet stained, as it were, with the adorable blood of his Son, which they 
have spilled, and which they still continue, in the language of St. Paul, to 
trample upon? We must therefore mention our guilt with the most profound 
sentiments of confusion and compunction. In proportion to their sincerity 
and fervor we shall excite the pity and mercy of God, and the tender 
compassion of his Mother. Mary, having borne in her womb the Author of 
grace and mercy, has put on the bowels of the most tender compassion for 
sinners. By this mention of our quality of sinners, we sufficiently express 
what it is that we beg of God; namely, the grace of a perfect repentance, the 
remission of all our sins, and strength to resist all temptations to sin. We ask 
also for all graces and virtues, especially that of divine charity. All this is 
sufficiently understood by the very nature of our request, without being 
expressed; for what else ought we to ask of God, through the intercession of 
her who is the mother of the Author of grace? We beg this abundance of all 
graces, both at present, because we stand in need of it every moment of our 
lives; and for the hour of our death, that great and most dreadful moment 
which must be a principal object in all our prayers. The whole life of a 
Christian ought to be nothing else but a constant preparation for that 
tremendous hour, which will decide our eternal lot, and in which the devil 
will assail us with the utmost effort of his fury; and our own weakness in 
mind and body, the lively remembrance of our past sins, and other alarming 
circumstances and difficulties, will make us stand in need of the strongest 
assistance of divine grace, and the special patronage of her who is the 


patronage of all in distress, particularly of her devout clients in their last 
and most dangerous conflict. Amen, or So be it, expresses an earnest 
repetition of our supplication and praise. As the heart, in the ardor of its 
affections, easily goes far beyond what words can express, so neither is it 
confined by them in the extent and variety of its acts. In one word, it often 
comprises the most perfect acts of faith, hope, charity, adoration, praise, and 
other such virtues. Thus, by Amen, it with ardor repeats all the petitions and 
acts of the Lord’s Prayer and Angelical Salutation. Some devout persons 
have made this short but energetical and comprehensive word one of their 
most frequent aspirations to God, during the course of the day; meaning by 
it to assent, confirm, and repeat, with all possible ardor and humility, all the 
hymns and most perfect acts of profound adoration, humility, love, praise, 
zeal, thanksgiving, oblation of themselves, total resignation, confidence in 
God, and all other virtues, which all the heavenly spirits offer to God, with 
all their power and strength, and with the utmost purity of affection, without 
intermission, to eternity. In these acts we join by the word Amen, and desire 
to repeat them all with infinite fervor, were it possible, forever; and with 
them we join the most sincere sentiments and acts of compunction, and a 
particular humility, condemning ourselves as infinitely unworthy to join the 
heavenly choirs, or faithful servants of God, in offering him a tribute of 
praise; most unworthy even to pronounce his most holy name, or mention 
any of his adorable perfections, which defiled lips and faint divided 
affections rather profane and depreciate than praise and honor. 
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The Feast of the Holy Angel-guardians 


Amongst the adorable dispensations of the divine mercy in favor of men, it 
is not the least, that he has been pleased to establish a communion of 
spiritual commerce between us on earth and his holy angels, whose 
companions we hope one day to be in the kingdom of his glory. This 
communion is entertained on our side by the religious veneration with 
which we honor them as God’s faithful, holy, and glorious ministering 
spirits, and beg their charitable succor and intercession with God; on their 
side by their solitude and prayers for us, and the many good offices they do 
us. The providence of God, always infinitely wise, infinitely holy, and 
infinitely gracious, vouchsafes to employ superior created beings in the 
execution of his will in various dispensations towards other inferior 
creatures. According to St. Thomas, when he created the angels, he 
enlightened the lowest amongst them by those that are supreme in those 
glorious orders of spirits. It is clear, in the holy scriptures, that those blessed 
spirits which we call angels (as much as to say God’s messengers) receive 
this very name from their office, in being employed by him in frequently 
executing his commissions in our favor and defence. That he does this on 
many occasions, both general and particular, has been abundantly shown 
elsewhere from the testimony of the holy scriptures.282 One of the most 
merciful appointments of God relating to this economy established by him 
between the blessed angels and men, is, that he commissions chosen high 
spirits to be particular guardians to each of us. In this providence are 
displayed the infinite majesty, wisdom, and power of God, and the excess of 
his goodness towards his creatures; also a deep foundation is laid of the 
greatest charity and the highest mutual joy in each other between the angels 
and the elect for all eternity in their happy society of heaven. 

That particular angels are appointed and commanded by God to guard 
and watch over each particular person among his servants, that is, all the 
just, or such as are in the state of grace, is an article of the Catholic faith, of 


which no ecclesiastical writer within the pale of the church, in any age, ever 
entertained the least doubt. That every man, even among sinners and 
infidels, has a guardian angel, is the doctrine of the most eminent among the 
fathers, and so strongly supported by the most sacred authority, that is 
seems not to be called in question, especially as to all the faithful. The 
psalmist assures us,2284 He hath given his angels charge over thee, to keep 
thee in all thy ways. And in another place,2“82 The angel of the Lord shall 
encamp round about them that fear him, and he shall deliver them. The 
patriarch Jacob prayed his good angel to bless his two grandsons, Ephraim 
and Manasses;286 The angel that delivereth me from all evils bless these 
boys. Judith said,282 His angel hath been my keeper, both going hence, and 
abiding there, and returning from thence. Christ deters us from scandalizing 
any of his little ones, because their angels always behold the face of God, 
who, with zeal and indignation, will demand vengeance of God against any 
by whose malice precious souls, which were their wards, have perished.28 
Upon which passage St. Hilary writes:242 “It is dangerous to lespise one 
whose cries and prayers are carried up to the eternal and invisible God by 
the gracious ministry of angels.” So certain and general was the belief of a 
guardian angel being assigned to every one by God, that when St. Peter was 
miraculously delivered out of prison, the disciples, who, upon his coming to 
them, could not at first believe it to be him, said, It is his angel.22 That St. 
Michael was the protector of the Jewish nation, or of the people of God, and 
that countries or collective bodies of men have, at least several, their tutelar 
angels, is clear from holy scripture.2“! So unanimous and so express is the 
doctrine of the fathers, in asserting and illustrating this article of the 
Catholic faith concerning guardian angels, that it would require a volume to 
copy their testimonies. The devils, with implacable envy and malice, study 
to compass our eternal ruin, both by stratagems and open assaults.2“2 God 
is pleased to oppose to their efforts his good angels, by making them our 
defenders. If Almighty God permits the devils various ways to assail and 
tempt us, and, both by wiles and open violence, to endeavor to draw us into 
eternal ruin, will he not allow his good angels to exert their zeal for his 
honor, and their charity for us I No sooner had Lucifer and his adherents set 
up the standard of their revolt from God, but St. Michael and all the good 
angels entered upon a war against them, and, executing the sentence which 


God passed upon them, expelled them out of their blessed abodes. Man 
being created to fill up the places of these apostates, Lucifer, with his 
associates, is permitted by God to spread his snares, and exert the efforts of 
his malice against us, that in these trials we may give proof of our fidelity, 
and may purchase, by victories and triumphs, that bliss for which we are 
created. Satan thus effects the ruin of innumerable souls, and the Holy 
Ghost gives us this warning: The devil is come down unto you, having great 
wrath.2723 And such is his arrogance, that he trusteth that Jordan, that is, the 
whole race of mankind, may flow into his mouth, and be swallowed up by 
him. 

The good angels, out of the same zeal with which they continue their war 
against these wicked spirits, come to our relief, according to the order 
established by divine providence. And God, out of his infinite tenderness 
and compassion for us, commands his highest spirits to watch over and to 
guard us. O my God! what is man that you should take such care of him, 
and give him for his governors the sublime princes of your heavenly court, 
the assistants of your throne! What am I but a worm of the earth, a slave to 
it, and to this body of filth, sin, and corruption? Must an angel, a creature so 
noble, so pure and holy, attend on me? “O wonderful condescension! O 
excess of goodness and love!” cries out St. Bernard.24 “He hath given his 
angels charge over thee.2“22 Who is he that hath given this charge? To 
whom, and of whom hath he given this order? And what is its import? Let 
us seriously consider and weigh every part of this mystery? Who is he that 
hath given this charge? The Lord of angels, whom they obey. The supreme 
majesty of God hath laid a command upon the angels, and his own angels; 
those sublime, those happy spirits, who approach so near his divine majesty, 
his own domestics; and it is the care of thee that by this sacred command he 
hath intrusted to them. What art thou? Is not man rottenness, corruption, 
and the pasture of worms? But what dost thou think he hath commanded 
them concerning thee? That they guard thee; that they keep thee in all thy 
ways. Nor do they loiter; they even bear thee up in their hands, as it were, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” Shall we not praise such a 
goodness? We are also to consider the watchful attention of these blessed 
spirits over us. They most readily and most carefully execute every order of 
God, and embrace his will in every thing with the utmost ardor, and with 


their whole strength. With what diligence then do they watch over us, who 
are committed to them by the strict charge and appointment of God 
himself!3226 

A second motive or inducement which exceedingly endears us to their 
piotection, is their compassion and charity for us. They consider that we are 
shortly to be their companions in eternal bliss, and are at present by grace 
and the divine adoption their brethren, their dear fellow-members in God, 
dear to him who is their God and our God, and precious in his sight, being 
purchased by him at the infinite price of his incarnation, passion, and death. 
They, on the other side, see the miseries of sin into which we are fallen, the 
dangers which surround us, and the infinite evils under which we groan. 
Their compassion is the more tender, as their charity is the more perfect and 
more pure, and as they are seated nearer to the infinite source or fountain of 
charity. They see the snares which the devils lay to entrap us, and they 
remember the cause of God, and the sacred war in which they are engaged 
against those his enemies. They therefore earnestly exert themselves in 
defeating their projects, and in protecting us: “For they love their fellow- 
citizens, by whom they long to see their breaches and ruins repaired,” as the 
devout author of the Soliloquies of the Soul, among the works of St. 
Austin,2“7 and with him Hugh of St. Victor write. “Therefore they watch 
over and guard us with great care and diligence in all places, and at all 
hours, assisting us, providing for our necessities with solicitude; they in 
tervene between us and thee, O Lord, conveying to thee our sighs and 
groans, and bringing down to us the desired blessing of thy graces. They 
walk with us in all our ways; they go in and out with us, attentively 
observing how we converse with piety in the midst of a perverse 
generation; with what ardor we seek thy kingdom and its justice, and with 
what fear and awe we serve thee. They assist us in our labors, they protect 
us in our rest, they encourage us in battle, they crown us in victories, they 
rejoice in us when we rejoice in thee, and they compassionately attend us 
when we suffer or are afflicted for thee. Great is their care of us, and great 
are the effects of their charity for us. They love him whom thou lovest; they 
guard him whom thou beholdest with tenderness; but they forsake those 
from whom thou withdrawest thyself, and they hate them that work iniquity, 
because they are hateful to thee. If we fall from good, we give joy to the 


devils, and rob the angels of theirs. When we do well, we afford a triumph 
to the angels, and we vanquish and contristate the devils. Make us, O 
Father, always to bring joy to your holy spirits. Rehearsing these your 
benefits, I praise and thank you. You had bestowed on us whatever is 
contained within the circumference of the heavens; and, as if all this was 
little, you would add what is above the heavens, giving us your angels to 
serve us, ministering spirits for them who receive the inheritance of 
salvation. May all your angels praise you, may all your works glorify you, 
and all your saints bless you forever! How high is the honor by which you 
have so greatly exalted and enriched us!” 

St. Bernard?8 observes, that we owe to our guardian-angel “great 
reverence, devotion, and confidence; reverence,” says he, “for his presence, 
devotion for his charity, and confidence in his watchfulness. Penetrated 
with awe, walk always with circumspection, remembering the presence of 
angels to whom you are given in charge in all your ways. In every 
apartment, in every closet, in every corner, pay a respect to your angel. Dare 
you do before him what you durst not commit if I saw you?” In another 
place, he thus urges the same motive:?“2—“Consider with how great 
respect, awe, and modesty, we ought to behave in the sight of the angels, 
lest we offend their holy eyes, and render ourselves unworthy of their 
company. We to us if they who could chase away our enemy be offended by 
our negligence, and deprive us of their visit. We must shun what grieves 
them, and practise that which gives them delight, as temperance, chastity, 
voluntary poverty, prayer with fervor and tears. Above all things, the angels 
of peace expect in us unity and peace. Should not they be most delighted 
with that in us which represents the form of their own holy city, that they 
may admire a new Jerusalem, or heaven on earth? On the contrary, nothing 
so much provokes them as scandals and dissensions, if they discern any in 
us.” St. Basil enlarges upon the same argument to recommend to virgins the 
strictest modesty in all places. “Let the virgin, when she is alone,” says 
he,2800 “feat and respect, first, herself and her own conscience; then her 
guardian-angel, who is always with her; Their angels always see the face of 
my Father.280! A man ought not to contemn the face of the angel to whose 
care his soul is intrusted, especially a virgin, whose paranymph he is 
appointed, and the guardian of her fidelity to her spouse. Above all, she 





must respect her spouse himself, who is always with her, and together with 
him the Father and the Holy Ghost; not to mention the infinite multitudes of 
the angels, and the blessed souls of the holy fathers; for though they are not 
visible to our carnal eyes, they behold us with their incorporeal sight. If the 
virgin fears the eye of others, much more must she the sight of these who 
are so holy and excellent, and so much greater than any men. She dreads 
particularly the eyes of the multitude; now, it being impossible she should 
escape the observation of this so great and holy a multitude, she will be 
careful never to do any thing unbecoming her state.” 

We must not only respect, but gratefully and devoutly love and honor our 
tutelar spirit. He is a faithful guardian, a true friend, a watchful shepherd, 
and a powerful protector. He is a high spirit of heaven, and a courtier of the 
immortal king of glory; yet his tender charity, goodness, and compassion 
move him, through the divine appointment, to employ his whole power in 
guarding and defending us. He often protects our bodies, as the devils have 
sometimes power to hurt them. But what does not he do for our souls? He 
instructs, encourages, secretly exhorts, and reproves us; he defends us 
against our enemy, often discovers his stratagems, averts many dangers, and 
comforts and supports us in our trials, and in the terrible hour of our death. 
He invisibly performs for us the offices which that angel who led the Jews 
into the promised land, did for them; and which Raphael performed to the 
younger Toby, in his journey to Rages: for he is our good and sure guide 
through the dangers of this life to eternal glory. What return shall we make 
by gratitude, confidence, respect, and obedience to this our faithful Raphael 
our good angel! what praise and thanks do not we owe to God for so 
inestimable a benefit! Toby, reflecting on the great favors he had received 
from the angel Raphael, his faithful conductor, said to his father, “What 
shall we give him? or what can be worthy of his benefits? He conducted 
me, and brought me safe again; he received the money for me, he caused 
me to have my wife, and he chased from her the evil spirit; he gave joy to 
her parents, myself he delivered from being devoured by the fish; thee also 
he hath made to see the light of heaven, and we are filled with all good 
things through him. What can we give him sufficient for these things?”3802 
That holy family seeing the immense goodness and condescension of God 
in the benefits conferred upon them by his angel, “falling prostrate on their 


faces for three hours, blessed God.”2222 Ought not we to imitate their 
gratitude? “In God,” says St. Bernard,22%4 “let us affectionately love the 
angels, these glorious spirits which are to be one day our companions in 
glory, and co-heirs; and are at present appointed our tutors and guardians by 
our Father. Let us be devout; let us be grateful to such protectors; let us love 
them; let us honor them as much as we are able,” &c. 

We likewise ought to place a confidence in the protection of our good 
angel. St. Bernard writes in the same place as follows: “Though we are so 
weak, and our condition so low, and though so long and dangerous a way 
lies before us, what can we fear under so great guardians? As often as any 
tribulation or violent temptation assails you, implore your guardian, your 
guide, your assistant in tribulation, and in all times of need.” To deserve his 
protection, we must, above all things, fly sin. Even venial sin troubles him. 
“As smoke chases away bees, and stench doves, so the ordure of sin driveth 
away the angel, the keeper of life,” says St. Basil.289° Impurity is a vice 
particularly abominable to holy spirits; and sins of scandal make the angels 
of the little ones whom we scandalize demand vengeance against us. God 
says, “Behold I will send my angel, who shall go before thee, and keep thee 
in thy journey, and bring thee into the place that I have prepared. 
Respectfully observe him, and hear his voice, and do not think him one to 
be contemned: for he will not forgive when thou hast sinned, and my name 
is in him. Bui if thou wilt hear his voice, and do all that I shall speak, I will 
be an enemy to thy enemies, and will afflict them that afflict thee: and my 
angel shall go before thee, and shall bring thee into the place which I have 
prepared. ”2806 


St. Thomas, Bishop of Hereford, C. 


Our island once saw the happy days when prayer and contemplation were 
the delight even of courts, the camp, and the shop; when Christian humility 
and true poverty of spirit sat on the thrones of kings, chastity flourished in 
palaces, and princes had no other interest of state but the glory of God, no 
other ambition than to dilate the kingdom, nor any greater happiness than to 
espouse their daughters to Christ crucified, in the rigors of solitude and 
severe penance. The beauty of this holy vineyard in the church excited the 
envy of the devil, who, like a furious wild boar, sought to lay it waste. 
Tepidity in the divine service and sloth opened him the door; pride, 
ambition, luxury, and the love of the world and of pleasure soon gained 
ground, and miserably changed the face of this paradise. Wars, oppression, 
and desolation were the scourges by which God in his mercy sought to 
bring back an ungrateful people to their duty before he cast them off. He 
still raised up many holy pastors and patterns of virtue, who labored by 
word and example to stem the tide of iniquity. Among these shone most 
eminently St. Thomas Cantelupe, some time high-chancellor of England, 
and bishop of Hereford. He was most nobly born, being eldest son to 
William lord Cantelupe, one of the greatest generals that England ever 
produced; who, by the total overthrow of the barons and of the French, 
fixed the crown on the head of king Henry III., and was lord high steward 
of the kingdom, which dignity, on account of the exorbitance of its power, 
has been since suppressed, and is now only exercised occasionally in the 
trials of peers. The Cantelupes were Normans, who came over with the 
Conqueror, and received from him great estates and honors, which they 
exceedingly increased, becoming, by marriages, heirs of the Strongbows, 
and marshals earls of Pembroke, of the Fitz-Walters earls of Hereford, and 
of the Breuses lords of Abergavenny. The mother of our saint was 
Melicenta, countess-dowager of Evreux and Gloucester, daughter of Hugh 
lord of Gournay, allied to the royal families of England and France. Thomas 


was born in Lancashire; his parents had three other sons, and as many 
daughters, all younger than him, who were honorably married in the world. 
The father’s office obliged him to reside chiefly at court to attend the king. 
This was a dangerous place for the education of children; which being 
sensible of, he was most watchful to banish all incentives of vanity from 
their sight, and to remove the least whisper of false pleasures from their 
ears; thus, in the very seat of danger and vice, he formed a school of virtue 
and penance. When his son Thomas was capable of learning, he placed him 
under the care of his near kinsman, Walter Cantelupe, bishop of Hereford, 
and afterwards under that of Robert Kilwarby, a learned Dominican, 
archbishop of Canterbury, afterwards cardinal and bishop of Porto, and 
founder of the Black Friars in London. This experienced tutor found no 
obstacle or opposition to his instructions in the heart of his pupil, who, 
while a child, began daily to recite the breviary, besides hearing mass and 
other devotions, which he performed with wonderful fervor. He studied his 
philosophy at Paris; during which time he happened to take a prop of a vine 
out of another man’s vineyard to hold up his window; of which action be 
conceived so great a remorse, that he condemned himself for it to seven 
years’ rigorous penance. 

Thomas resolving to consecrate himself to God in an ecclesiastical state, 
learned at Orleans the civil law, which is a necessary foundation to the 
canon law. He visited certain friends at the general council at Lyons, and 
there became acquainted with the most eminent pastors and theologians of 
the church, by whose conversation he much improved himself. Pope 
Innocent IV. nominated him his chaplain; notwithstanding which, he 
returned to England, to pursue the study of the canon law. He proceeded 
doctor in laws at Oxford, and was soon after chosen chancellor of that 
famous university; in which office he shone in such a bright light, that king 
Henry shortly after appointed him high-chancellor of the kingdom. His 
prudence, courage, indefatigable application, scrupulous justice, and 
abhorrence of human respects, or the least present which could be offered 
him even in the most indirect manner, completed the character of an 
accomplished magistrate. The earl of Gloucester, Roger lord Clifford, Peter 
Corbet, and the king himself, experienced his inflexibility. He procured the 
banishment of the obstinate Jews, because by their usuries, extortions, and 
counterfeit base coin, they were a public nuisance to the state. St. Thomas 


never ceased to solicit king Henry for leave to resign his office, but in vain. 
However, he obtained it of his son Edward I., upon his accession to the 
throne; yet on condition that he should remain in his privy council; which 
he did till his death. The saint was then fifty-four years old; yet retired to 
Oxford, making books and his devotions his only pleasure. He took the 
degree of doctor of divinity in the church of the Dominicans, with whom he 
had studied, on which occasion Robert Kilwarby, his old friend and 
director, then archbishop of Canterbury, did not fear endangering the saint’s 
humility, by declaring in his public oration, on the vesperial or eve of his 
promotion to the degree of doctor, that the candidate had lived without 
reproach, and had never forfeited his baptismal innocence. In 1274 he was 
called by pope Gregory X. to the second general council of Lyons, 
assembled for the union of the Greeks, &c. In 1275 he was canonically 
chosen bishop of Hereford by the chapter of that church, and all his 
opposition having been fruitless, consecrated in Christ Church in 
Canterbury.2202 

Our saint was sensible how great a supply of virtues was necessary to 
qualify him worthily to discharge the duties of his exalted station in the 
church, and redoubled his fervor in the practice of all the means of 
acquiring this high perfection. A sovereign contempt of the world made him 
relish the sweetness of holy retirement, in which, and in the functions of his 
ministry, he placed all his delight. God was to him all in all; and he 
maintained his heart in perpetual union with him by prayer and holy 
meditation. He subdued his flesh with severe fasting, watching, and a rough 
hair-shirt which he wore till his death, notwithstanding the colics and other 
violent pains and sicknesses with which he was afflicted many years for the 
exercise of his patience. His zeal for the church seemed to have no bounds; 
and such was his charity, that he seemed born only for the relief of his 
neighbor, both spiritual and temporal. He usually called the poor his 
brethren, and treated them as such both at table and with his purse. No 
reviling language or ill-treatment could ever provoke him to anger; his 
enemies he always treated with respect and tenderness, and would never 
bear the least word which might seem to reflect on them or any others. No 
one could more scrupulously shun the very shadow of detraction. He 
defended the lands and privileges of his church with undaunted resolution, 


as appeared in his suits against Gilbert de Clare, the king’s son-in-law, the 
powerful earl of Gloucester, against Llewellin prince of Wales, Roger lord 
Clifford, and his primate, John Peckham, archbishop of Canterbury. That 
metropolitan had laid certain injunctions on the bishops subject to his 
jurisdiction, which were an encroachment on their rights, but no historian 
has recorded in what they consisted. St. Thomas, though threescore years of 
age, was pitched upon by his brethren to undertake a journey to Rome, to 
lay their grievances before pope Nicholas IV. The fame of his sanctity alone 
sufficed to procure him a most favorable reception. After a successful 
dispatch of his business, he made haste homewards, finding certain 
distempers with which he was afflicted to increase upon him. His love of 
concealment has hid from us the great proofs of virtue and wisdom which 
he gave in this journey, which are only mentioned in general terms, but are 
inregistered in heaven, with the additional lustre of his humility. His 
sickness stopped him on his road at Montefiascone in Tuscany. He received 
the last sacraments with incredible cheerfulness and devotion, and made the 
sufferings and death of his Redeemer the constant subject of his pious and 
fervent prayer, in which he calmly gave up the ghost, in the sixty-third year 
of his age, on the 25th of August in 1282. He was buried six days after, in 
the church of the monastery of St. Severus near Old Florence, and his 
funeral oration was spoken by a cardinal. His bones, separated from the 
flesh, were, with his head and heart, soon after carried to Hereford, and 
enshrined with great honor in the chapel of our Lady, in his cathedral. 
Edmund, earl of Cornwall, son of Richard, king of the Romans, who had 
been the greatest admirer of his sanctity during his life, procured his head, 
and deposited it in a costly shrine in a monastery which he founded in his 
honor at Ash-bridge in Buckinghamshire. In 1287 his remains at Hereford 
were translated with great pomp in the presence of king Edward III., and 
laid in a marble tomb by the east wall of the north cross-isle in the same 
cathedral. Innumerable manifest miracles were wrought through his merits, 
of which several authentic relations were recorded, some of which may be 
seen in Surius, others in Capgrave. In the original acts of his canonization, 
preserved in the Vatican library, is found an account of four hundred and 
twenty-nine miracles, approved by the bishops and others, deputed by his 
holiness’s commissioners for that purpose, and by four public notaries. 
These brought on his canonization, which was performed by pope John 


XXII. in 1310, perhaps on the 2d of October, on which day his principal 
festival was observed. The late author of his life ascribes the sudden ceasing 
of a raging pestilence at Hereford, a little before he wrote, to the 
intercession of this saint, implored by a private procession. Dr. Brown- 
Willis thinks his festival was kept at Hereford on the 9th of October, 
because the great fair is held there on that day, and was established in his 
honor; but it was on the octave-day of his festival, that the procession of the 
chapter, &c., was made with great pomp. The monument of St. Thomas still 
remains in the cathedral at Hereford; but the inscription is torn off. See the 
acts of his canonization, the accurate Nicholas Trevet, ad an. 1282, Mat. 
Paris, Capgrave, Harpsfield, his modern life collected by R. S. S. J., 1674, 
and Dr. Brown-Willis’s Antiquities of Hereford. His short life MS. in the 
king’s library in the British Museum, viii. c. vi. 20. Suysken the Bollandist, 
p. 539 to 705. 


St. Leodegarius, Bishop, M. 


CALLED IN FRENCH LEGER 


St. Leodegarius was born about the year 616, being of the first quality 
among the French. His parents brought him very young to the court of king 
Clotaire II., (son of Fredegonda,) who reigned first in Neustria; but in the 
year 614, the thirty-first of his reign, having taken Sigebert prisoner, and put 
to death his mother Brunehault, became king of all France, in the same 
manner that his grandfather Clotaire had been. This prince kept the young 
nobleman but a short time at court before he sent him to Dido, his uncle by 
the mother’s side, bishop of Poitiers, who appointed a priest of great 
learning to instruct him in literature, and some years after took him into his 
own palace to finish his education himself. Leodegarius made great 
progress in learning, but much greater in the science of the saints. To walk 
in the presence of God, and to be perfect, are things inseparable, according 
to the testimony of God himself.2888 It was by this constant union of his 
heart with God, joined with the practice of self-denial and humility, that 
Leodegarius attained in his youth the perfection of the saints. In 
consideration of his extraordinary abilities and merit, his uncle dispensed 
with the canons, and ordained him deacon when he was only twenty years 
old, and soon after made him archdeacon, and intrusted him with the 
government of his whole diocese. Leodegarius was tall, handsome, prudent, 
eloquent, and generally beloved. The monastery of St. Maxentius,2222 in the 
diocese of Poitiers, having lost its abbot, Leodegarius was obliged by his 
uncle to take upon him the government of that great abbey, which he held 
six years with great reputation of prudence and sanctity; and he was a 
considerable benefactor to this monastery. 

Clovis II., king of Neustria and Burgundy, dying in 656, left three sons, 
Clotaire, Childeric, and Theodoric, all under age. Clotaire III. was 
proclaimed king, and his mother St. Bathildes, foundress of the two great 
abbeys of Corbie and Chelles, was regent, being assisted in the government 


by Erchinoald, mayor of the palace, and the holy bishops St. Eligius, St. 
Owen, and St. Leodegarius. The fame of this last having reached the court 
while he governed his abbey in Poitou, he was called to the palace by 
Clotaire III. and St. Bathildes, and in 659 nominated bishop of Autun. That 
see had been vacant two years, while the diocese was miserably torn 
asunder by opposite factions, not without effusion of blood. The presence of 
Leodegarius quieted all disturbances, and reconciled the parties. He took 
care to relieve all the poor, instructed his clergy, frequently preached to his 
people, and adorned the churches, beautifying them with gildings and rich 
plate. He repaired the baptistery of his cathedral with great magnificence, 
caused the relics of St. Symphorian to be brought back thither, and repaired 
the walls of the city. In a diocesan synod which he held at Autun in 670,282 
he enacted many canons for the reformation of manners, of which some 
only have reached us which chiefly regard the monastic order. He says, that 
if the monks were all what they ought to be, their prayers would preserve 
the world from public calamities. By these ordinances they are enjoined to 
observe the canons and the rules of St. Bennet; to labor in common, and to 
exercise hospitality; are forbid to have property in any thing, and to go into 
cities, unless upon the business of the monastery; and in this case are 
commanded to have a letter from their abbot directed to the archdeacon. 
The saint had sat ten years when king Clotaire III. died in 669. Upon this 
news he posted to court, where one part of the lords declared for Childeric 
who then reigned in Austrasia with great prudence; but Ebroin procured 
Theodoric to be proclaimed king, and made himself mayor of his palace. 
But so odious was the tyranny of this minister, that the contrary party soon 
after prevailing, Childeric was acknowledged king, who had put Ebroin to 
death if St. Leodegarius and some other bishops had not interceded that his 
life might be spared. He was shor a monk at Luxeu, and Theodoric at St. 
Denis’s. Childeric II. governed well as long as he listened to the advice of 
St. Leodegarius, who had so great a share in public affairs in the beginning 
of this reign, that in some writings he is styled mayor of the palace. The 
king being young and violent, at length abandoned himself to his pleasures, 
and married his uncle’s daughter. St. Leodegarius admonished him first in 
secret, and finding this without effect, reproved him publicly. Wulfoade, 
who was for some time mayor of the palace, attempted to render the saint’s 


fidelity suspected, and several courtiers incensed the king against him, so 
that he was banished to Luxeu, where Ebroin made him a promise of 
constant friendship. Childeric having caused a nobleman called Bodilo to be 
publicly scourged, was slain by him at the head of a conspiracy of his 
nobility, with his queen, and son Dagobert, and infant, in 673. Theodoric, 
his brother, leaving Neustria, and Dagobert, son of Sigebert II., being 
recalled from Ireland, whither he had been banished, and acknowledged 
king of Austrasia, St. Leodegarius was restored to his see, and received at 
Autun with the greatest honor and rejoicings. Ebroin left Luxeu, and being 
provoked that Leudesius was made mayor of the palace, under pretence of a 
conference, murdered him and setting up a pretended son of Clotaire III., 
under the name of Clovis, for king, sent an army into Burgundy, which 
marched first to Autun. St. Leodegarius would not fly, but distributed his 
plate and other moveables among the poor, and made his will, by which he 
gave certain estates to his church.224 He then ordered a fast of three days, 
and a general procession, in which the cross, and the relics of the saints 
were carried round about the walls At every one of the gates the good 
bishop prostrated himself, and besought God with tears, that if he called 
him to martyrdom, his flock might not suffer any thing. He then called all 
the people together into the church and asked pardon of all those whom he 
might have offended by too great severity. When the enemy came up, the 
people shut their gates, and made a stout defence all that day. But St. 
Leodegarius said to them, “Fight no longer. If it is on my account they are 
come, I am ready to give them satisfaction. Let us send one of our brethren 
to know what they demand.” The army was commanded by Vaimer, duke of 
Champagne, who had with him Diddon, formerly bishop of Challons upon 
the Saone, who had been canonically deposed for his crimes. Diddon 
answered the citizens of Autun, that they would storm the town unless 
Leodegarius was delivered up to them; and they all took an oath of 
allegiance to Clovis, for he swore to them that Theodoric was dead. 
Leodegarius publicly declared he would rather suffer death than fail in his 
fidelity to his prince. The enemy continuing to press upon the city with fire 
and sword, he took leave of all the brethren; and having first received the 
holy communion, marched boldly out of the town, and offered himself to 
his enemies, who having seized on his person, pulled out his eyes. This he 


endured without suffering his hands to be tied, or venting the least groan, 
singing psalms all the while. The citizens made their submission, that they 
might not be all carried away captives. Vaimer carried St. Leodegarius to 
his own house in Champagne, while his army proceeded to Lyons, 
intending to take that city, and seize upon St. Genesius, the archbishop; but 
the inhabitants defended that great city so well, that they were obliged to 
retire, and St. Genesius died in peace on the 1st of November, 677, being 
succeeded by St. Lambert, who had been elected abbot of Fontenelle upon 
the death of St. Vandrille. 

Ebroin, who had marched into Neustria, sent an older that Leodegarius 
should be led into a wood, and there left to perish with hunger, and that it 
should be published that he was drowned. When he was almost starved, 
Vaimer took pity of him, and brought him to his house. He was so moved 
by his discourse that he returned him the money he had taken from the 
church of Autun, which St. Leodegarius sent thither to be distributed among 
the poor. Ebroin growing jealous of Vaimer’s power, contrived him to be 
ordained, some time after, bishop of Troyes, and soon after caused him to 
be tormented and hanged. Diddon was also banished by him, and afterwards 
put to death. St. Leodegarius was dragged through a marshy ground, and 
very rough roads, where the soles of his feet were cut with sharp stones; his 
tongue was maimed, and his lips cut off; after which he was delivered into 
the hands of count Varinguius, to be kept by him in safe custody. This count 
honored him as a martyr, took him into his own country, and placed him in 
the monastery of Fescan, or Fecamp, in Normandy, founded by himself. 
The saint remained there two years, and, his wounds being healed, he 
continued to speak, as it was thought, miraculously. He instructed the nuns, 
offered every day the holy sacrifice, and prayed almost without ceasing. 
Ebroin, having usurped by violence the dignity of mayor of the palace to 
Theodoric, and being absolute master in Neustria and Burgundy, pretended 
a desire to revenge the death of king Childeric, and falsely accused St. 
Leodegarius and his brother Gairin of having concurred to it. They were 
brought before the king and the lords, and Ebroin loaded them with 
reproaches. St. Leodegarius told him he would soon lose that dignity which 
he had usurped. The two brothers were separated, and Gairin was tied to a 
post, and stoned to death. During his execution he repeated these words: 
“Lord Jesus Christ, who camest not only to call the just, but sinners, receive 


the soul of thy servant, to whom thou hast granted a death like that of the 
martyrs.” Thus he continued in prayer till he expired. St. Leodegarius could 
not be condemned till he had been deposed in a synod. In the mean time he 
wrote a consolatory letter to his mother Sigrades, who was then become a 
nun in the monastery of our Lady at Soissons. In it be congratulates with 
her upon her happy retreat from the world, comforts her for the death of his 
brother Gairin, saying that ought not to be a subject of grief to them which 
was an occasion of joy and triumph to the angels; he speaks of himself with 
surprising constancy and courage, and fearing lest she might be tempted to 
harbor any sentiment of resentment against their unjust persecutors, speaks 
of the forgiveness of enemies with a tenderness and charity altogether 
heavenly. He tells her, that since Christ set the divine example by praying 
on the cross for his murderers, it must be easy for us to love our enemies 
and persecutors. This letter is the effusion of a heart burning with charity, 
and overflowing with the deepest sentiments of all Christian virtues. The 
style is truly worthy a great martyr upon the point of consummating his 
sacrifice to God, and speaks a language which penetrates the heart with its 
holy unction. Though there is in it no other art than that which charity 
naturally produced, it is written with spirit, and shows that we have reason 
to regret the loss of the sermons which he preached to his people during the 
ten years that he governed his church in peace. 

At length Ebroin caused St. Leodegarius to be brought to the palace, 
where he had assembled a small number of bishops whom he had gained, 
that he might be deposed by their sentence, though they could not constitute 
a legal synod, to which a canonical convocation, by letter or sanction of the 
metropolitan or primate, is required within the limits of his jurisdiction. The 
Saint was pressed to own himself privy to the death of Childeric; but he 
constantly denied it, calling God to witness that he was innocent. Those that 
were present rent his tunic from top to bottom, which was intended for a 
mark of his deposition. Then he was delivered into the hands of Chrodobert, 
count of the palace, to be put to death. Ebroin, fearing lest he should be 
honored as a martyr, ordered him to be led into a wood, and there executed, 
and buried in some deep pit, and the place covered in such a manner that it 
could never be known. Chrodobert was so moved with the exhortations and 
holy deportment of the martyr, that he could not bear to see him put to 
death; but ordered four officers to execute the sentence. The count’s wife 


wept bitterly; but the saint comforted her; and assured her that God would 
bless her for her charity if she took care of his interment. The four 
executioners carried him into a forest, where, not being able to find a pit, 
they at length stopped, and three of them fell at his feet, begging him to 
forgive them. He prayed for them, and afterwards, when he said he was 
ready, the fourth cut off his head. The wife of count Chrodobert caused the 
Saint to be interred in a small oratory, at a place called Sarcin, in Artois; but, 
three years after, his body was removed to the monastery of St. Maxentius, 
in Poitou; for a contention arising between St. Vindician, bishop of Arras, 
and the bishops of Autun and Poitiers, which should possess his relics, by 
drawing three billets laid on an altar, they fell to the share of the last. He 
was Inartyred, in 678, in the forest of Iveline, now called St. Leger’s Wood, 
in the diocese of Arras, near the borders of that of Cambray. Many miracles 
were wrought at the tomb of this saint, and a great number of churches were 
built in his honor. Few saints are more reverenced in many parts of France 
than this martyr2®!2 See the life of St. Leodegarius, compiled by an 
anonymous monk of St. Symphorian’s, at Autun, who had been an 
eyewitness to many of the saint’s actions, and written very soon after the 
translation of his relics. Also the life of this saint, written in a more elegant 
Style, but with some mistakes and omissions, by Ursinus, a monk at 
Poitiers, some time later. Both these lives are published by Du Chesne, 
Historie Francorum coetanei, t. 4. p. 600. 625. and Mabillon, Acta Bened. t. 
2. Both these authors recount many miracles wrought at the translation of 
this saint’s relics &c. A third life of St. Leodegarius, written by a monk of 
Morlach, in Austrasia, in the eighth or ninth century, adds little that is 
material to the two former, except an account of a succession of miracles 
down to the eighth age. See likewise Bulteau, Hist. de Ord. de S. Ben.1., 
3, c. 32, t. 1, p. 561; Bie, the Bollandist, p. 355 to 491; Griffet, Mélanges 
Historiques, t. 1, p. 167.2842 


October 3"4 


St. Dionysius the Areopagite, Bishop of Athens, M. 


SEE ACTS 16; TILLEMONT, T. 2; CAVE, P. 66 


The great apostle of the Gentiles, esteeming himself equally a debtor to the 
learned and to the unlearned, arrived at Athens about the year 51, seven 
teen years after our Lord’s crucifixion, and boldly preached the faith in that 
city, which had been for many ages the chief seat of the muses, where the 
chief studies of philosophy, oratory, and polite literature flourished. All 
matters belonging to religion were, by an ancient law of that state, to be 
determined by the great council of the Areopagites, which was still 
observed; for, though the Athenians were fallen under the Roman yoke, yet, 
out of regard to their learning, and to the ancient dignity of their republic, 
the Romans restored to them many of their ancient privileges, with the 
name and title at least of their liberty. St. Paul therefore was summoned to 
give an account of his doctrine in the Areopagus.2®/4 aunted in that august 
and severe assembly of proud sages, though Plato so much dreaded a like 
examination at this tribunal, that he on no other account dissembled his 
sentiments of the unity of God, and other like truths, of which he was 
himself perfectly satisfied, especially after his travels into Egypt, as St. 
Justin Martyr testifies.2242 St. Paul explained before these learned senators 
the Christian maxims of repentance, purity of manners, the unity and 
omnipresence of God, his judgments, and the resurrection of the dead. The 
divine unction with which he delivered these great truths was an eloquence 
with which these masters of philosophy and oratory were unacquainted. The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead shocked many, and was a great 
stumbling-block, though Plato and other eminent philosophers among them 
had established many sublime sentiments with regard to the immortality of 
the soul, and the rewards and punishments of a life to come; but that our 
flesh, which putrefies in the earth, and perishes to all our senses, shall, by 
the power of God, be raised again the same that dies, was what many of 
these wise men of the world looked upon as a dream, rather than a certain 


truth. Many, however, among them were exceedingly moved with the 
sanctity and sublimity of this new doctrine, and with the marks of a divine 
mission with which the preacher delivered himself; and they said to him 
they would hear him again upon that subject on some other day. Some 
whose hearts were touched by a powerful grace, and who with simplicity 
sought after the truth, not the idle gratification of curiosity, pride, or vanity, 
without delay addressed themselves to the apostle, and received from him 
full satisfaction of the evidence of the divine revelation which he preached 
to them. Among these there was a woman named Damaris; but the most 
remarkable among these converts was Dionysius, one of the honorable 
members or judges of this most venerable and illustrious senate.28!© We are 
assured by the testimony of St. Dionysius of Corinth,2°4 that St. Dionysius 
the Areopagite was afterwards constituted bishop of Athens; and that this 
was done by St. Paul himself we are informed by the Apostolical 
Constitutions, by Aristides cited by Usuard, and by several ancient 
martyrologists. Aristides quoted by Usuard, and St. Sophronius of 
Jerusalem, styled him a martyr. The Greeks, in their menologies, tells us 
that he was burnt alive for the faith as Athens.2248 n of his head, which was 
brought thither from Constantinople, in 1205. Pope Innocent III. sent to the 
abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, the body of this saint, which had been 
translated from Greece to Rome. 

We admire in this glorious saint, and other illustrious primitive converts, 
the wonderful change which faith produced in their souls. It not only 
enlightened their understandings, discovering to them new fields of the 
most sublime and important knowledge, and opening to their meditation the 
boundless range of eternity, and of the infinite riches of the divine goodness 
justice, and mercy; but it also exerted the most powerful influence upon 
their wills. A spirit of the most sincere and profound compunction and 
humility was created in them, with a perfect contempt of the world, and all 
earthly things, and an entire disengagement of their hearts from all 
inordinate attachment to creatures. The fire of pure and ardent charity was 
also kindled in their hearts, which consumed all the rust of their passions, 
and purged their affections. From these virtues of humility and charity, 
which Christ declares to be the foundation of his spirit in a soul, arose an 
unalterable meekness, peace, fortitude, and constancy, with the whole train 


of virtues. Thus, by their conversion to the faith, they were interiorly 
changed, and became quite new men, endued with a temper truly heavenly, 
and animated with the spirit of Christ. The light of faith spreads its beams 
upon our souls. Why hen has it not produced the same reformation and 
change in our wills and affections? This it cannot do while we refuse to 
open our hearts to this grace, and earnestly set ourselves to remove all 
obstacles of self-love and the passions. Yet, till this change be wrought in 
our affections, we are earthly, strangers to the spirit of Christ, and want the 
mark, of meekness and charity, by which those are to be known that belong 
to him. A Christian is not a mere name, or empty profession; it is a great 
and noble work; a work of difficulty which requires assiduous application, 
and continual pains; and in which the greater our endeavors and advances 
have been, with the greater ardor do we continually strive to advance higher 
towards perfection, saying with St. Paul, Not as though I had already 
attained, or were already perfect; but I follow after. I count not myself to 
have apprehended; but this one thing I do: forgetting the things that are 
behind, and stretching forth myself to those that are before, I press towards 
the mark, to the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.2®12 


St. Gerard, Abbot 


The county of Namur gave birth to this saint, who, being nearly related to 
Haganon, duke of Lower Austrasia, and educated in the military service, 
was preferred young to one of the most honorable posts in the household or 
palace of Berenger, the sovereign count of Namur, whose court was one of 
the most splendid in Christendom. An engaging sweetness of temper, and a 
strong inclination to piety and devotion, gained him from the cradle the 
esteem and affection of every one, and his courtesy and universal 
beneficence gave the greatest charms to virtue, and made it shine forth by 
his whole conduct in the most amiable light. He proportioned his profuse 
alms to the utmost extent of his large revenues and estates, and knew no 
imaginary necessities which serve so often for pretences to withhold 
charities, being sensible that a man gains nothing by putting a cheat upon 
his own soul; for it is the truth that will judge us, which can neither be 
altered nor weakened by the illusions of the passions, or by the false 
prejudices of men. God blessed his fidelity by pouring forth abundantly his 
choicest graces upon him. Gerard was enriched by him with an 
extraordinary gift of prayer, and by this he obtained all other graces. Such 
was his ardor and affection for this heavenly exercise, that he seemed to 
pray everywhere, and at all times. One day, as he returned from hunting, in 
which diversion he had accompanied his sovereign, while the rest went to 
take some refreshment, he privately stole into a retired chapel at Brogne, 
which was part of his own estate, and remained there a long time in devout 
prayer. He found so much interior sweetness in that heavenly exercise, that 
he rose from it with extreme, regret, and said to himself, “How happy are 
they who have no other employment but to praise the Lord night and day, to 
live always in his sweet presence, and to consecrate their hearts to him 
without interruption.” To procure this happiness for others, and this 
incessant tribute and honor to the supreme majesty of God, he founded in 
that place several canonries and prebends, and built there a fair church in 


918. The earl, his sovereign, who, from the experience which he had of his 
prudence and virtue, placed in him an entire confidence, sent him to the 
court of France open an important commission. At Paris, leaving his 
attendants in the city be retired to the abbey of St. Denis, where he was 
exceedingly edified with the fervor and solitude of the holy monks, and 
earnestly desired to dedicate himself to God in that place. For the execution 
of this design the consent of his sovereign was necessary; which, upon his 
return to Namur, he extorted from him, though with great difficulty. His 
uncle Stephen being bishop of Tongres, he went thither to receive his 
blessing and advice, and having settled his temporal affairs, went back with 
great joy to St. Denis’s, of make the sacrifice of himself at the foot of God’s 
altar. During his novitiate he spared no mortification and self-denials, that 
he might begin more perfectly to die to himself: without which condition 
our virtues themselves are often false or imperfect, being tainted with self- 
love. For, in the most holy functions, men often seek to please themselves 
rather than God, and gratify some subtle inordinate passion. When we seem 
to propose no other aim but God’s glory, the deceitfulness of self-love is 
even more dangerous, because less capable of discovery. So long as this 
principle of self-love resides and is cherished in the heart, it prompts us to 
conceive a secret opinion of our labors, and to seek an unwarranted delight 
in our endeavors. This shows itself by our want of perfect humility and 
meekness, both towards others, and towards ourselves; by a secret 
fretfulness, sourness, or discouragements into which we sometimes fall. 
This source must be cut off, otherwise it will easily creep into and debase 
the purity of our affections, and intention in our religious exercises 
themselves, and will be an insuperable bar to our progress in divine love, 
and in the perfect union of our affections to God in holy prayer. 

Gerard, after his religious profession, labored every day with greater 
fervor to carry on all Christian virtues to their noblest heights, and 
especially those of humility, meekness, penance, obedience, and devout 
prayer, the main helps by which divine charity is to be made daily more 
pure and perfect in a soul. Gerard began his studies from the first elements, 
and went through them with incredible patience and assiduity. Five years 
after his profession he received priestly orders, though his humility was not 
to be overcome in this promotion without great difficulty. When he had 
lived ten years with great fervor in this monastery, in 931 he was sent by his 


abbot to found an abbey upon his estate at Brogne, three leagues from 
Namur. He had no sooner settled this new abbey, but finding the dissipation 
of receiving visitants, and of the charge of a numerous community, to break 
in too much upon his retirement, and to interrupt his prayer, he built himself 
a little cell near the church, and lived in it a recluse. God, some time after, 
called him again to the active life for the greater advancement of his glory, 
and Gerard was obliged to take upon him the reformation of the regular 
canons at St. Guilhain, six miles from Mons, in which house he established 
the holy order of St. Bennet, of which he became one of the greatest 
omaments and propagators. At the request of earl Arnold I., surnamed the 
Great, whom the saint had miraculously cured of the stone, and whom he 
had engaged to take up a penitential course of life, which he held to his 
death, the general inspection and reformation of all the abbeys in Flanders 
was committed to him; and he introduced a new and most exact discipline 
in eighteen monasteries, namely, St. Peter’s at Ghent, St. Bavo’s, St. 
Martin’s at Tournay, Marciennes, Hanon, Rhonay, St. Vaast’s at Arras, 
Turhoult, Wormhoult at Berg, St. Riquier’s, St. Bertin’s, St. Silvin’s, St. 
Samer’s, St. Amand’s, St. Ame’s, and St. Berta’s; all which houses honor 
him as their abbot and second patriarch. The monasteries of Champagne, 
Lorraine, and Picardy, also chose him for their general master and reformer; 
those especially of St. Remigius of Rheims, of Mouson, and of Thin le 
Moutier, call him to this day the restorer of their discipline, and of the order 
of St. Bennet. No fatigues made the saint abate any thing of his ordinary 
austerities, nor did his employs seem to interrupt the continual sweet 
communication of his soul with God. When he had spent almost twenty 
years in these zealous labors, and was broken with old age, he travelled to 
Rome, and obtained of the pope the confirmation of all the reforms which 
he had made.2822 After his return he made a general visitation of all the 
monasteries that were under his direction; which when he had finished, he 
shut himself up in his cell, to prepare his soul, by the most fervent exercises 
of the pure love of God, to go to receive the recompense of his labors, to 
which he was called on the 3d of October, in 959. The abbey of Brogue is 
now united to the bishopric of Namur, erected by Paul IV., but the church of 
Brogne still possesses the treasure of his relics, and retains his name, which 
is mentioned on this day in the Roman Martyrology, and others. See his 


exact life in Mabillon, Act. Bened. t. 7. Also Gramaye in Historia et 
Antiquitatibus comitatus Namurcensis, p. 72; Bie the Bollandist, t. 2, Oct. 
pp. 220, 320. 


The Two Ewalds, MM. 


Soon after St. Willibrord with eleven companions, in 690, had opened the 
spiritual harvest in Friesland, two brothers, both priests, of the English 
nation, followed their example, and went over into the country of the 
ancient Saxons, in Westphalia in Germany, to preach the gospel to blind 
idolaters.282! color of their hair, the one was called the Black, the other the 
White Ewald. The first was esteemed more learned in the holy scriptures, 
but both seemed equally to excel in the fervor of devotion and holy zeal. 
The old Saxons in Germany were at that time governed by several petty 
princes, who in time of war joined their forces, and cast lots who should 
command the army in chief, and him the rest were bound to obey; and, as 
soon as the war was over, they were all reduced to their former condition. 
The two brothers arriving in this country about the year 694, met with a 
certain steward, whom they desired to conduct them to his lord. All the way 
they were constantly employed in prayer and in singing psalms and sacred 
hymns, and every day offered the sacrifice of the holy oblation, for which 
purpose they carried with them sacred vessels, and a consecrated table for 
an altar. The barbarians observing this, and fearing lest the preachers might 
prevail upon their lord to forsake his idols, resolved to murder them both. 
The White Ewald they killed by the sword upon the spot; but they inflicted 
on the other brother most cruel torments, and at length tore him limb from 
limb. The lord of the territory being informed of this inhuman action, was 
highly incensed, put the authors of it to the sword, and burned their village. 
The bodies of the martyrs, which had been thrown by the murderers into the 
Rhine, were discovered by a heavenly light which shone over them, and by 
other miracles, to their companions, who were forty miles distant from the 
place where they were martyred; and one of them, whose name was Tilmon, 
or as it is more correctly written in king Alfred’s paraphrase of Bede, 
Tilman, was admonished in a vision to take them up. This Tilman being a 
person of high birth, had formerly been an officer in the English army, but 


was then a monk, and one of the missionaries in Germany. These relics 
were first taken up and interred by their fellow missionaries, Tilman and his 
companions, forty miles from the place of their martyrdom; but, 
immediately after, by an order of Pepin, duke of the French, were honorably 
conveyed to Cologne, where they are kept at this day in a gilt shrine in the 
church of St. Cunibert. Their martyrdom happened between the years 690 
and 700, most probably in 695. They were honored among the saints 
immediately after their death, as appears from Ven. Bede’s prose 
Martyrology, which seems to have been written a year after their death. St. 
Anno, archbishop of Cologne, in 1074, translated their relics in this church. 
He bestowed their heads on Frederick bishop of Munster, where they seem 
to have been destroyed by the Anabaptists in 1534. They are honored 
through all Westphalia as tutelar saints of the country, and are mentioned in 
the Roman Martyrology on the 3d of October, which was probably either 
the day of their death or of some translation. See Bede, Hist.1. 5, c. 11, and 
in his prose Martyrology; Alcuin’s poem on the saints of the diocese of 
York, published by Gale, v. 1045; Massini, Vite de Santi, t. 2, p. 232, 3 Oct. 


October 4" 


St. Francis of Assisium, C. 


FOUNDER OF THE FRIAR MINORS 


From his life written by St. Bonaventure, with the notes of Sedullus, and F. 
Wadding, a learned Irish Franciscan, who flourished in Spain and Italy. See 
also F. Helyot, Hist. des Ordres Relig. t. 7, p. 1, and the life of this saint 
very well compiled, and illustrated with accurate Dissertations, by F. 
Candidus Chalippe, a French Recollect, in two volumes, 12mo. in 1736. 
Suysken, the Bollandist, gives us a life of St. Francis never before 
published, written in a great detail of circumstances by his disciple Thomas 
de Celano, whom he had received into his order. This life was compiled 
before that by St. Bonaventure and before the translation of the saint’s body 
in 1230. 


A. D. 1226. 


The life of the glorious St. Francis, which was a miracle of humility, loudly 
condemns the wise ones of this world, to whom the sincere practice of this 
virtue, and the imitation of the cross of Christ appears a scandal and a folly, 
as the cross itself did to the Jews and Gentiles. For, among Christians, they 
who walk enemies to the cross, are strangers to the spirit of Christ, glory in 
vain in his name, and falsely call themselves his followers. He 
communicates himself, and imparts the riches of his graces and holy love to 
those whose hearts are most perfectly disengaged from all earthly things, 
and on souls which are grounded in sincere humility and simplicity of heart, 
his divine Spirit rests. The blessed St. Francis was one of these happy little 
ones, whom God chose to enrich with spiritual knowledge and heavenly 
gifts of virtue. He was born at Assisium, in Umbria, in the Ecclesiastical 
State, in 1182. His father, Peter Bernardon, was descended of a gentleman’s 
family originally settled at Florence, but was himself a merchant, and lived 
at Assisium, a town situated on the brow of a hill called Assi. The saint’s 
mother was called Pica. Both his parents were persons of great probity. 


They were in good circumstances, but so taken up with their business as to 
neglect giving their son any tincture of learning. Their trade lying in part 
with the French, they made him learn that language; and from the readiness 
with which he acquired and spoke it, he was called Francis, though the 
name of John had been given him at his baptism. In his youth he was too 
much led away with vain amusements, and was very intent on temporal 
gain; but he never let loose the reins of his sensual appetites, nor placed his 
confidence in worldly riches: and it was his custom never to refuse an alms 
to any poor man who asked it of him for the love of God. One day being 
very busy about his affairs, he let a beggar go away without an alms; but, 
immediately reproaching himself with want of charity, ran after the poor 
man, gave him an alms, and bound himself by a vow never to refuse it to 
any poor man that should ask it for the love of God: this vow he kept to his 
death. Francis, while he yet lived in the world, was meek, patient, very 
tractable, and liberal to the poor beyond what his circumstances seemed to 
allow of. Whenever he heard the love of God named, he felt in his soul an 
interior spiritual jubilation. His patience under two accidents which befell 
him, contributed greatly to the improvement of his virtue. The one was, that 
in a war between the cities of Perugia and Assisium, he, with several others, 
was carried away prisoner by the Perugians. This affliction he suffered a 
whole year with great alacrity, and comforted his companions. The second 
was a long and dangerous sickness, which he suffered with so great 
patience and piety, that by the weakness of his body his spirit gathered 
greater strength, and improved in the unction of the Holy Ghost and the 
divine gift of prayer. After his recovery, as he rode out one day in a new suit 
of clothes, meeting on the road a decayed gentleman then reduced to 
poverty and very ill clad, he was touched with compassion to the quick, and 
changed clothes with him. The night following, he seemed to see in his 
sleep a magnificent palace, filled with rich arms, all marked with the sign of 
the cross; and he thought he heard one toll him that these arms belonged to 
him and his soldiers, if they would take up the cross and fight courageously 
under its banner. After this, he gave himself much to prayer; by which he 
felt in his soul a great contempt of all transitory things, and an ardent desire 
of selling his goods, and buying the precious jewel of the gospel. He knew 
not yet how he should best do this, but he felt certain strong inspirations, by 
which our Lord gave him to understand that the spiritual warfare of Christ 


is begun by mortification and the victory over one’s self. These interior 
motions awakened him, and inflamed him every day more and more to 
desire to attain to the perfect mortification of his senses, and contempt of 
himself. Riding one day in the plains of Assisium, he met a leper whose 
sores were so loathsome, that at the sight of them he was struck with horror, 
and suddenly recoiled; but overcoming himself he alighted, and as the leper 
stretched forth his hand to receive an alms, Francis, while he bestowed it, 
kissed his sores with great tenderness. 

Resolving with fresh ardor to aim at Christian perfection, he had no relish 
but for solitude and prayer, and besought our Lord with great fervor to 
reveal to him his will. Being one day wholly absorbed in God, he seemed to 
behold Christ hanging upon his cross; from which vision he was so tenderly 
affected, that he was never afterwards able to remember the sufferings of 
Christ without shedding many tears, and, from that time, he was animated 
with an extraordinary spirit of poverty, charity, and piety. He often visited 
the hospitals, served the sick, as if in them he had served Christ himself, 
and kissed the ulcers of the lepers with great affection and humility. He 
gave to the poor sometimes part of his clothes, and sometimes money. He 
took a journey to Rome to visit the tombs of the apostles, and finding a 
multitude of poor before the door of St. Peter’s church, he gave his clothes 
to one whom he thought to be most in need among them; and clothing 
himself with the rags of that poor man, he remained all that day in the 
company of those beggars, feeling an extraordinary comfort and joy in his 
soul. Having interiorly the cross of Christ imprinted on his heart, he 
endeavored earmestly to mortify and crucify his flesh. One day as he was 
praying in the church of St. Damian, without the walls of Assisium, before 
a crucifix, he seemed to hear a voice coming from it, which said to him 
three times: “Francis, go and repair my house, which thou seest falling.” 
The saint seeing that church was old, and ready to fall to the ground, 
thought our Lord commanded him to repair it. He therefore went home, and 
by an action which was only justifiable by the simplicity of his heart, and 
the right of a partnership with his father in trade, (for he was then twenty- 
five years old,) took a horse-load of cloth out of his father’s warehouse, and 
sold it, with the horse, at Foligni, a town twelve miles from Assisium. The 
price he brought to the old poor priest of St. Damian’s, desiring to stay with 
him. The priest consented to his staying, but would not take the money, 


which Francis therefore laid in a window. His father hearing what had been 
done, came in a rage to St. Damian’s, but was somewhat pacified upon 
recovering his money, which he found in the window. Francis, to shun his 
anger, had hid himself; but, after some days spent in prayer and fasting, 
appeared again in the streets, though so disfigured and ill clad, that the 
people pelted him and called him madman, all which he bore with joy. 
Bernardon, more incensed than ever, carried him home, beat him 
unmercifully, put fetters on his feet, and locked him up in a chamber till his 
mother set him at liberty while his father was gone out. Francis returned to 
St. Damian’s, and his father following him thither, insisted that he should 
either return home, or renounce before the bishop all his share in his 
inheritance, and all manner of expectations from his family. The son 
accepted the latter condition with joy, gave his father whatever he had in his 
pockets, told him he was ready to undergo more blows and chains for the 
love of Jesus Christ, whose disciple he desired to be, and cheerfully went 
with his father before the bishop of Assisium, to make a legal renunciation 
to his inheritance in form. Being come into his presence, Francis, impatient 
of delays, while the instrument was drawing up, made the renunciation by 
the following action, carrying it in his fervor further than was required. He 
stripped himself of his clothes, and gave them to his father, saying, 
cheerfully and meekly: “Hitherto I have called you father on earth; but now 
I say with more confidence, Our Father, who art in heaven, in whom I place 
all my hope and treasure.” He renounced the world with greater pleasure 
than others can receive its favors, hoping now to be freed from all that 
which is most apt to make a division in our hearts with God, or even to 
drive him quite out. The bishop admired his fervor, covered him with his 
cloak, and shedding many tears, ordered some garment or other to be 
brought in for him. The cloak of a country laborer, a servant of the bishop, 
was found next at hand. The saint received this first alms with many thanks, 
made a cross on the garment with chalk or mortar, and put it on. This 
happened in the twenty-fifth year of his age, in 1206.2822 

Francis went out of the bishop’s palace in search of some convenient 
retirement, singing the divine praises along the highways. He was met by a 
band of robbers in a wood, who asked him who he was. He answered with 
confidence: “I am the herald of the great king.” They beat him, and threw 


him into a ditch full of snow. He rejoiced to have been so treated, and went 
on singing the praises of God. He passed by a monastery, and there received 
an alms as an unknown poor man. In the city of Gubbio one who knew him 
took him into his house, and gave him an entire suit of clothes, which were 
decent, though poor and mean. These he wore two years with a girdle and 
shoes, and he walked with a staff in his hand like a hermit. At Gubbio he 
visited the hospital of lepers, and served them, washing their feet, and 
wiping and kissing their ulcers. For the repairs of the church of St. Damian, 
he gathered alms and begged in the city of Assisium, where all had known 
him rich. He bore with joy the railleries and contempt with which he was 
treated by his father, brother, and all his acquaintance, and if he found 
himself to blush upon receiving any confusion, he endeavored to court and 
increase his disgrace, in order to humble himself the more, and to overcome 
all inclinations of pride in his heart. For the building of St. Damian’s he 
himself carried stones, and served the masons, and saw that church put in 
good repair. Having a singular devotion to St. Peter, he next did the same 
for an old church which was dedicated in honor of that great apostle. After 
this, he retired to a little church called Portiuncula, belonging to the abbey 
of Benedictin monks of Subiaco, who gave it that name, because it was 
built on a small estate or parcel of land which belonged to them. It stands in 
a spacious, open plain, almost a mile from Assisium, and was at that time 
forsaken, and in a very ruinous condition. The retiredness of this place was 
very agreeable to St. Francis, and he was much delighted with the title 
which this church bore, it being dedicated in honor of our Lady of Angels; a 
circumstance very pleasing to him for his singular devotion to the holy 
angels, and to the queen of angels. Francis repaired this church in 1207, in 
the same manner he had done the two others; he fixed his abode by it, made 
it the usual place of his devotions, and received in it many heavenly favors. 
He had spent here two years in sighs and tears, when hearing one day those 
words of Christ: Do not carry gold, or silver, or a scrip for your journey, or 
two coats, or a staff,2222 read2824 in the gospel at mass, he desired of the 
priest after mass, an exposition of them; and applying them literally to 
himself, he gave away his money, and leaving off his shoes, staff, and 
leathern girdle, contented himself with one poor coat, which he girt about 
him with a cord. This was the habit which he gave to his friars the year 


following. It was the dress of the poor shepherds and country peasants in 
those parts. The saint added a short cloak over the shoulders, and a capuche 
to cover the head. St. Bonaventure, in 1260, made this capuche or mozetta a 
little longer, to cover the breast and shoulders. Some of the very habits 
which the saint wore, are still shown at Assisium, Florence, and other 
places. In this attire he exhorted the people to penance with such energy, 
that his words pierced the hearts of his hearers. Before his discourses he 
saluted the people with these words: “Our Lord give you peace;” which he 
sometimes said he had learned by divine revelation. They express the 
salutation which Christ and St. Paul used. God had already favored the saint 
with the gilts of prophecy and miracles. When he was begging alms to 
repair the church of St. Damian, he used to say: “Assist me to finish this 
building. Here will one day be a monastery of holy virgins, by whose good 
fame our Lord will be glorified over the whole church.” This was verified 
in St. Clare, five years after, who inserted this prophecy in her last will and 
testament.282° Before this, a man in the duchy of Spoletto was afflicted with 
a horrible running cancer, which had gnawn both his mouth and cheeks in a 
hideous manner. Having, without receiving any benefit, had recourse to all 
remedies that could be suggested, and made several pilgrimages to Rome 
for the recovery of his health, he came to St. Francis, and would have 
thrown himself at his feet, but the saint prevented him, and kissed his 
ulcerous sore, which was in stantly healed. “I know not,” says St. 
Bonaventure, “which I ought most to admire, such a kiss, or such a cure.” 
The sufferings of our divine Redeemer were a principal object of our saint’s 
devotions, and, in his assiduous meditation on them, he was not able to 
contain the torrents of his tears. A stranger passing by the Portiuncula, 
heard his sighs, and stepping in, was astonished to see the abundance of 
tears in which he found him bathed; for which he reproached him as for a 
silly weakness. The saint answered: “I weep for the sufferings of my Lord 
Jesus Christ. I ought not to blush to weep publicly over the whole earth at 
the remembrance of this wonderful mystery.” Does not a Christian die of 
grief and shame, who feels not these sentiments of love, gratitude, and 
compunction in this contemplation? Only the impious can be insensible at 
this great spectacle. “For my part,” says St. Austin to his flock, “I desire to 
mourn with you over it. The passion of our Lord calls for our sighs, our 


tears, our supplications. Who is able to shed such abundance of tears as so 
great a subject deserves? Certainly no one, though a fountain was placed in 
his eyes.2826 Let us consider what Christ suffered, that we may accompany 
him with more vehement sighs and abundant tears.”2°22 It was from the 
passion of Christ that St. Francis learned his perfect sentiments of Christian 
humility and piety. 

Many began to admire the heroic and uniform virtue of this great servant 
of God, and some desired to be his companions and disciples. The first of 
these was Bernard of Quintaval, a rich tradesman of Assisium, a person of 
singular prudence, and of great authority in that city, which had been long 
directed by his counsels. Seeing the extraordinary conduct of St. Francis, he 
invited him to sup at his house, and had a good bed made ready for him 
near his own. When Bernard seemed to be fallen asleep, the servant of God 
arose, and falling on his knees, with his eyes lifted up, and his arms across, 
repeated very slow, with abundance of tears, the whole night, Deus meus et 
Omnia—“My God and my All.” The ardor with which he poured forth his 
soul in these words, by most fervent acts of adoration, love, praise, 
thanksgiving, and compunction, was admirable, and the tender and 
vehement manner of his prayer, expressed strongly how much the divine 
love filled the whole capacity of his heart. Bernard secretly watched the 
saint all night, by the light of a lamp, saying to himself, “This man is truly a 
servant of God;” and admiring the happiness of such a one, whose heart is 
entirely filled with God, and to whom the whole world is nothing. After 
many other proofs of the sincere and admirable sanctity of Francis, being 
charmed and vanquished by his example, he begged the saint to make him 
his companion. Francis recommended the matter to God for some time; 
they both heard mass together, and took advice that they might learn the 
will of God. The design being approved, Bernard sold all his effects, and 
divided the sum among the poor in one day. Peter of Catana, a canon of the 
cathedral of Assisium, desired to be admitted with him. The saint gave his 
habit to them both together on the 16th of August, 1209, which is called the 
foundation of this order though some date it a year sooner, when the saint 
himself, upon hearing the gospel read, embraced this manner of life. The 
third person who joined them was Giles,2828 a person of great simplicity 
and virtue. They first joined St. Francis in his cell at the Portiuncula; the 


two first soon after he had changed his habit: upon which he went to Rome 
and obtained a verba approbation of his order from Innocent IV. in the same 
year 1209, a little before Otho IV. was crowned emperor at Rome about the 
close of September. The saint at his return settled at Rivo-Torto, near 
Assisium, where he inhabited with his disciples an abandoned cottage. 
After an excursion into the marquisate of Ancona to preach penance, he 
brought back his disciples to the Portiuncula. When their number was 
augmented to one hundred and twenty-seven, St. Francis assembling them 
together, spoke to them in a most pathetic manner of the kingdom of God, 
the contempt of the world, the renouncing their own will, and the 
mortification of their senses; adding, in the end of his discourse: “Fear not 
to appear little and contemptible, or to be called by men fools and madmen; 
but announce penance in simplicity, trusting in Him who overcame the 
world by humility; it is He that will speak in you by his spirit. Let us take 
care that we do not lose the kingdom of heaven for any temporal interest, 
and that we never despise those who live otherwise than we do. God is their 
master, as he is ours, and he can call them to himself by other ways.” 

The saint composed a rule for his order, consisting of the gospel counsels 
of perfection, to which he added some things necessary for uniformity in 
their manner of life. He exhorts his brethren to manual labor, but will have 
them content to receive for it things necessary for life, not money. He bids 
them not to be ashamed to beg alms, remembering the poverty of Christ; 
and he forbids them to preach in any place without the bishop’s license. He 
carried his rule to Rome, to obtain the pope’s approbation. Innocent IIL., 
who then sat in St. Peter’s chair, appeared at first averse, and many of the 
cardinals alleged that the orders already established ought to be reformed, 
but their number not multiplied; and that the intended poverty of this new 
institute was impracticable. Cardinal Colonna, bishop of Salina, pleaded in 
its favor, that it was no more than the evangelical counsels of perfection. 
The pope consulted for some time, and had the affair recommended to God. 
He afterwards told his nephew, from whom St. Bonaventure heard it, that in 
a dream he saw a palm-tree growing up at his feet; in another vision, some 
time after, he saw St. Francis propping up the Lateran church, which 
seemed ready to fall; as he saw St. Dominic, in another vision, five years 
after. He therefore sent again for St. Francis, and approved his rule, but only 


by word of mouth, in 1210, and he ordained him deacon.2222 The first 
design of St. Francis and his companions was, to form a holy society with 
no other view than that of studying most perfectly to die to themselves, that 
they might live only by the life of Jesus Christ, in holy solitude, having no 
commerce but with God; but it pleased God afterwards to inspire the 
zealous founder with an earnest desire of laboring to bring sinners to 
repentance. He deliberated with his brethren upon this subject, and they 
consulted God by devout prayer. The result was, that St. Francis was 
persuaded that God had manifested his will to him by his holy inspiration 
during his fervent prayers, that he had called him and his brethren to preach 
penance to the world by word and example. 

St. Francis having obtained of his holiness an oral approbation of his 
institute, left Rome with his twelve disciples, and returned with them, first 
to the valley of Spoletto, and thence to Assisium, where they lived together 
in a little cottage at Rivo Torto, without the gates of the town; and they 
sometimes went into the country to preach. Soon after, the Benedictins of 
Monte Soubazo bestowed on the founder the church of the Portiuncula, 
upon condition that it should always continue the head church of his order. 
The saint refused to accept the property or dominion, but would only have 
the use of the place; and, in token that he held it of the monks, he sent them 
every year, as an acknowledgment, a basket of little fish, called laschi of 
which there is great plenty in a neighboring river. The monks always sent 
the friars, in return, a barrel of oil. St. Francis would not suffer any 
dominion or property of temporal goods to be vested even in his order, or in 
any community or convent in it, (as in other religious orders,) that he might 
more perfectly and more affectionately say in his heart, that the house in 
which he lived, the bread which he ate, and the poor clothes which he wore, 
were none of his; and that he possessed nothing of any earthly goods, being 
a disciple of Him who, for our sakes, was born a stranger in an open stable, 
lived without a place of his own wherein to lay his head, subsisting by the 
charity of good people, and died naked on a cross in the close embraces of 
holy poverty, in order to expiate our sins, and to cure our passions of 
covetousness, sensuality, pride, and ambition. The motives which 
recommended to St. Francis so high an esteem of holy poverty, and made 
him so great a lover of that virtue, were, first, the resemblance which we 


bear by this state to the life of our divine Redeemer, who was pleased to 
become voluntarily poor for us, and lived in extreme poverty from his first 
to his last breath in his mortal life. Secondly, the spiritual advantage which 
this state affords for the perfecting in our souls the habits of humility, 
patience, meekness, and other heroic virtues, by their repeated acts, which 
are exercised under the inconveniences, privations, sufferings, and 
humiliations which attend that condition. Thirdly, the powerful remedies 
which holy poverty offers for the cure of our irregular desires, especially of 
all inordinate love of the world; but this virtue consists not in an exterior 
poverty, which may be very vicious, and full of irregular desires; but in that 
poverty which is called holy, that is, in the spirit and love of poverty, and of 
its privations and humiliations, resulting from perfect motives of virtue. It is 
this alone which deserves the recompense promised by Christ, extirpates the 
passions, and is the mistress of many other virtues. This spirit and love of 
holy poverty our saint learned by assiduous humble meditation on the life 
and passion of Christ, the great book of a spiritual life; and this is the 
poverty which he assiduously and most earnestly recommended to his 
followers. When they one day asked him which of all virtues is the most 
agreeable to God, he answered, “Poverty is the way to salvation, the nurse 
of humility, and the root of perfection. Its fruits are hidden, but they 
multiply themselves infinite ways.” He speaks of the spirit of poverty as the 
root of humility and divine charity, in the same sense that some others 
speak of humble obedience, inasmuch as both spring from and reciprocally 
entertain a sincere and cordial affection of humility. St. Francis called the 
spirit of holy poverty the foundation of his order; and in his habit, in every 
thing that he used, and in all his actions, he carried his affection for it to the 
greatest nicety. He sometimes ordered houses already built for his religious 
to be pulled down, because he thought them too large and sumptuous for 
their state of the most severe evangelical poverty. Returning once from a 
journey to the Portiuncula, he found a new building made there, which he 
judged to be too neat and commodious. He therefore insisted that it should 
be demolished; till the citizens of Assisium declared that they had built it 
for the lodgings of strangers, who must otherwise lie in the fields, and that 
it was no way intended for his order. In his rule he prescribed that the 
churches of his religious should be low and small, and all their other 
buildings of wood, but some persons representing to him that in certain 


countries wood is dearer than stone, he struck out this last condition, 
requiring only that all their buildings should be suitable to that strict 
poverty which they professed. God is glorified by every spirit that is 
founded upon sincere motives of humility, penance, and charity; and this 
saint’s admirable love of holy poverty, which confounds the sensuality, 
pride, and avarice which reign so much among men, derogates not from the 
merit of their virtue, who make a just and holy use of the things of this 
world to the glory of God, so as still to maintain a disengagement of heart, 
and a true spirit of poverty, compunction, penance, humility, and all other 
virtues, which are never perfect if any one in the whole train be wanting or 
imperfect. 

Holy poverty was dearer to St. Francis through his extraordinary love of 
penance. He scarce allowed his body what was necessary to sustain life, and 
found out every day new ways of afflicting and mortifying it. If any part of 
his rough habit seemed too soft, he sewed it with packthread, and was wont 
to say to his brethren that the devils easily tempted those that wore soft 
garments. His bed was ordinarily the ground, or he slept sitting, and used 
for his bolster a piece of wood or a stone. Unless he was sick, he very rately 
ate any thing that was dressed with fire, and, when he did, he usually put 
ashes or water upon it; often his nourishment was only a little coarse bread, 
on which he sometimes strewed ashes. He drank clear water, and that very 
moderately, how great thirst or heat soever he suffered. He fasted rigorously 
eight lents in the year. Seculars were much edified that, to conform himself 
to them, he allowed his religious to eat flesh meat; which the end of his 
institute made necessary.2222 He called his body brother Ass, because it was 
to carry burdens, to be beaten, and to eat little and coarsely. When he saw 
any one idle, eating of other men’s labors, he called him brother Fly, 
because he did no good, but spoiled the good which others did, and was 
troublesome to them. As a man owes a discreet charity to his own body, the 
saint, a few days before he died, asked pardon of his for having treated it 
perhaps with too great rigor, excusing himself that he had done it the better 
to secure and guard the purity of his soul, and for the greater service of 
God. Indiscreet or excessive austerities always displeased him. When a 
brother, by immoderate abstinence, was not able to sleep, the saint brought 


him some bread, and, that he might eat it with less confusion, began himself 
to eat with him. 

The care with which he watched over himself to preserve the virtue of 
purity, ought not to be passed over. In the beginning of his conversion, 
finding himself assailed with violent temptations of concupiscence, he often 
cast himself into ditches full of snow. Once, under a more grievous assault 
than ordinary, he presently began to discipline himself sharply: then with 
great fervor of spirit he went out of his cell, and rolled himself in the snow; 
after this, having made seven great heaps of snow, he said to himself, 
“Tmagine these were thy wife and children ready to die of cold; thou must 
then take great pains to maintain them.” Whereupon he set himself again to 
labor in the cold. By the vigor and fervor with which he on that occasion 
subdued his domestic enemy, he obtained so complete a victory, that he 
never felt any more assaults. Yet he continued always most wary in 
shunning every occasion of danger; and, in treating with women, kept so 
strict a watch over his eyes, that he scarce knew any woman by sight. It was 
a usual saying with him, that, “by occasions the strong become weak. To 
converse too frequently with women, and not suffer by it, is as hard as to 
take fire into one’s bosom, and not to be burnt. What has a religious man to 
do,” says he, “to treat with women, unless it be when he heart their 
confession, or gives them necessary spiritual instructions? He that thinks 
himself secure, is undone; the devil finding somewhat to take hold on, 
though it be but a hair, raises a dreadful war.” 

With extreme austerity, St. Francis joined the most profound humility of 
heart. He was in his own eyes the basest and most despicable of all men, 
and desired to be reputed such by all; he loved contempt, and sincerely 
shunned honor and praise. If others commended him, and showed any 
esteem of his virtue, he often said to himself, “What every one is in the eyes 
of God, that he is, and no more.” He frequently commanded some friar to 
revile him with reproachful language. Thus he once repeated: “O brother 
Francis, for thy sins thou hast deserved to be plunged into hell.” And 
ordered brother Leo as often to reply: “It is true, you have deserved to be 
buried in the very bottom of hell.” When he was not able to avoid the 
esteem of others he was overwhelmed with secret confusion. “I refer honors 
and praises,” said he once to another, “entirely to God, to whom they are 
due. I take no share in them, but behold myself in the filth of my own 


baseness and nothingness, and sink lower and lower in it. Statues of wood 
or stone take nothing to themselves, and are insensible to the respect and 
honor which is given them, not at all on their own account, but for the sake 
of those whom they represent. And if men honor God in his creatures even 
in me the last and vilest among them, I consider him alone.” When he 
preached, he often published his own faults, that he might be despised. He 
was very careful to conceal the gifts of God; and to those who seemed to 
express an esteem for his person, he would sometimes say: “No one can 
justly be praised who is not yet secure in himself, and while we know not 
what he will be.” At other times he said: “No one can boast, because he 
does those things which a sinner can do, as fasting, weeping, and chastising 
his flesh. There is one thing which no sinner does; which is, if we faithfully 
serve the Lord, and ascribe purely to him whatever he gives us.” A certain 
holy friar, and companion of St. Francis, was favored with a vision at 
prayer, in which he saw a bright throne prepared in heaven, and heard a 
voice telling him, that it was for the humble Francis. After having received 
this vision, he asked the saint how he could with truth think and call himself 
the greatest sinner in the world? To which the saint answered: “If God had 
bestowed on the greatest sinner the favors he has done me, he would have 
been more grateful than I am; and if he had left me to myself, I should have 
committed greater wickedness than all other sinners.” From this humility it 
was that he would not be ordained priest, but always remained in the degree 
of deacon; he bore the greatest reverence to all priests. An effect of the 
same humility was his extreme love of obedience, and his often asking 
counsel of his lowest subjects, though he had the gift of prophecy, and was 
endued with an extraordinary heavenly discretion and light. In his journeys 
from place to place he used to promise obedience to the brother whom he 
took with him for his companion. He said once, that among the many favors 
God had done him, one was, that he would as willingly and as diligently 
obey a novice who had lived but one hour in a religious state, (if he was set 
over him by his warden or guardian,) as he would the most ancient and 
discreet among the fathers, because a subject is not to regard the person 
whom he obeys, but God, whose place every superior holds with regard to 
us. Being asked how one that is truly obedient ought to behave, he said, he 
ought to be like a dead body. He was a great enemy to all singularity. In a 
certain convent of his order he was told, that one of the friars was a man of 


admirable virtue, and so great a lover of silence that he would only confess 
his faults by signs. The saint did not like it, and said, “This is not the spirit 
of God, but of the devil; a foul temptation, not a divine virtue.” It 
afterwards appeared, by the misconduct of this poor religious man, by how 
deceitful a singularity he separated himself from the conversation of his 
brethren. Like instances happened on other occasions. The saint’s extreme 
aversion to the least shadow of dissimulation or hypocrisy appeared in his 
whole conduct. In the greatest sicknesses he would not allow himself the 
least indulgence which was not made public; and refused to wear any 
clothing to cover his breast in a dangerous cold, unless it was visible to 
others. 

This saint, who by humility and self-denial was perfectly crucified and 
dead to himself, seemed by the ardor of his charity to be rather a seraph 
incarnate than a frail man in a mortal slate. Hence he seemed to live by 
prayer, and was assiduously employed in holy contemplation; for he that 
loves much, desires to converse with the person whom he loves; in this he 
places his treasure and his happiness, and finds no entertainment or delight 
like that of dwelling upon his excellencies and greatness. St. Francis retired 
every year, after the feast of the Epiphany, in honor of the forty days which 
Christ spent in the desert, and shutting himself up in his cell, he spent all 
that time in rigorous fasting and devout prayer. He communicated very 
often, and ordinarily with ecstasies, in which his soul was rapt and 
suspended in God. He recited the canonical hours with great devotion and 
reverence, always standing with his head bare, and usually with his eyes 
bathed in tears, never leaning upon any thing, even when he was very weak 
and sick. When he travelled he always stopped at the canonical hours of 
prayer, for the sake of greater recollection and attention; and he used to say, 
that if the body, when it eats corruptible food, desires to be at rest, why 
should not this be granted the soul when it takes heavenly sustenance. Out 
of tender devotion and reverence to the names of God and of Jesus Christ, if 
he found them written in any paper thrown on the ground, he took it up, and 
put it in some decent place; for his trial God once abandoned him to a 
violent desolation of soul and spiritual dryness during two months, till, by 
assiduous prayer, he suddenly found himself again replenished with the 
delights of the Holy Ghost, and his sensible presence. Though he felt a 
wonderful tenderness of devotion to all the mysteries of the life of our 


Saviour; yet he was most affected, next to those of his sacred passion, with 
that of his holy nativity, by reason of the poverty, cold, and nakedness in 
which the divine infant made his appearance in the stable and crib at 
Bethlehem. One Christmas-night the saint having sung the gospel at mass, 
preaching to the people on the nativity of the poor king, he was not able to 
satiate the tender affection of his heart by repeating often with incredible 
sweetness his holy name under the appellation of the Little Babe of 
Bethlehem. He never spoke, or heard mention made of the holy mystery of 
the Incarnation without feeling the most tender affection of devotion. He 
was principally affected with those words; The Word was made flesh. He 
had a singular devotion to the Mother of God, (whom he chose for the 
special patroness of his order,) and in her honor he fasted from the feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul to that of her Assumption. After this festival he fasted 
forty days, and prayed much, out of devotion to the angels, especially the 
archangel Michael; and at All Saints he fasted other forty days. Under the 
name of these Lents he spent almost the whole year in fasting and prayer, 
though he at no time interrupted his penitential austerities and devout 
recollection. Notwithstanding many great troubles which the devils, both 
interiorly, and sometimes visibly, raised to disturb him, and withdraw him 
from prayer, he always persevered constant in that heavenly exercise; nor 
were they ever able to make him interrupt his devotion. According to the 
measure of his great affection and tenderness for God, he was favored by 
him with the abundance of his spiritual comforts and graces. Many times 
being in prayer he fell into raptures; often on the road as he travelled, he 
was visited by our Lord with a ravishing inexpressible sweetness, with 
which his soul was quite overwhelmed; and he usually made those that 
went with him to go before, both for the sake of closer recollection, and to 
conceal the visits and favors of the Lord. Because he humbled himself, and 
his heart was disengaged from the love of all creatures, God exalted him 
above others. He illuminated the understanding of his servant with a light 
and wisdom that is not taught in books, but comes down from heaven, and 
he infused into him an uncommon knowledge of the holy scriptures, and of 
the ineffable mysteries of our divine religion. He moreover gave him the 
spirit of prophecy; for St. Francis foretold many things which happened a 
long time after. He was endowed with an extraordinary gift of tears. His 
eyes seemed two fountains of tears, which were almost continually falling 


from them, insomuch that at length he almost lost his sight. When 
physicians advised him to repress his tears, for otherwise he would be quite 
blind, the saint answered: “Brother physician, the spirit has not received the 
benefit of light for the flesh, but the flesh for the spirit: we ought not for the 
love of that sight which is common to us and flies, to put an impediment to 
spiritual sight and celestial comfort.” When the physician prescribed that, in 
order to drain off the humors by an issue, he should be burnt with a hot 
iron,282! the saint was very well pleased, because it was a painful operation, 
and a wholesome remedy. When the surgeon was about to apply the 
searing-iron, the saint spoke to the fire, saying: “Brother fire, I beseech thee 
to burn me gently, that I may be able to endure thee.” He was seared very 
deep, from the ear to the eye-brow, but seemed to feel no pain at all. 
Whatever he did, or wherever he was, his soul was always raised to 
heaven, and he seemed continually to dwell with the angels. He consulted 
God before every thing he did, and he taught his brethren to set a high value 
upon, and by humility, self-denial, and assiduous recollection, to endeavor 
to obtain, the most perfect spirit of prayer, which is the source of all 
spiritual blessings, and without which a soul can do very little good. The 
practice of mental prayer was the favorite exercise which he strongly 
recommended. Persons who labored under any interior weight of sadness, 
or spiritual dryness, he vehemently exhorted to have recourse to fervent 
prayer, and to keep themselves as much as possible in the presence of their 
heavenly Father, till he should restore to them the joy of salvation. 
Otherwise, said he, a disposition of sadness, which comes from Babylon, 
that is, from the world, will gain ground, and produce a great rust in the 
affections of the soul, while she neglects to cleanse them by tears, or a 
spiritual desire of them. After extraordinary visits of the Holy Ghost, the 
Saint taught men to say: “It is you, O Lord, who by your gracious goodness, 
have vouchsafed to give this consolation to me a sinner, most unworthy of 
your mercy. To you I commend this favor, that you preserve its fruit in my 
heart; for I tremble lest by my wretchedness I should rob you of your own 
gift and treasure.” He was accustomed to recite our Lord’s prayer very 
slowly, with singular gust in each petition, and in every word. The 
doxology, Glory be to the Father, &c., was a beloved aspiration of this 
saint, who would repeat it often together at work, and at other times, with 


extraordinary devotion, and he advised others to use the same. A certain 
lay-brother once asking him leave to study, the saint said to him: “Repeat 
assiduously the doxology, Glory be to the Father, &c., and you will become 
very learned in the eyes of God.” The brother readily obeyed, and became a 
very spiritual man. St. Francis sometimes cried out in the fervor of his love: 
“Grant, O Lord, that the sweet violence of thy most ardent love may 
disengage and separate me from every thing that is under heaven, and 
entirely consume me, that I may die for the love of thy infinite love. This I 
beg my thyself, O Son of God, who diedst for love of me. My God, and my 
All! who art thou, O sweetest Lord? and who am I, thy servant, and a base 
worm? I desire to love thee, most holy Lord. I have consecrated to thee my 
soul and my body with all that I am. Did I know what to do more perfectly 
to glorify Thee, this I would most ardently do. Yes: this I most ardently 
desire to accomplish, O my God.” St. Francis sometimes expressed his 
pious breathings in Canticles. St. Teresa writes:2824 “I know a person who, 
without being a poet, has sometimes composed, upon the spot, stanzas of 
very exact metre, on spiritual subjects, expressing the pain which her soul 
felt in certain transports of divine love, and the joy with which she was 
overwhelmed in this sweet pain.” Several among the sacred writers, under 
the influence of the divine inspiration, delivered the heavenly oracles in 
verse. St. Francis, in raptures of love, poured forth the affections of his soul, 
and of the divine praises sometimes in animated verse. Two such canticles 
composed by him2222 are still extant, and express with wonderful strength 
and sublimity of thought, the vehemence and tenderness of divine love in 
his breast, in which he found no other comfort than, could it be gratified, to 
die of love, that he might be forever united to the great object of his love. 
His thirst of the conversion of souls was most ardent. He used to say, that 
for this, example has much greater force than words and that those 
preachers are truly to be deplored, who, in their sermons, preach themselves 
rather than Christ, seeking their own reputation more than the salvation of 
souls; and much more those who pull down, by their wicked and slothful 
lives, what they build by their good doctrine. He prayed and wept 
continually for the conversion of sinners with extraordinary fervor, and 
recommended to his religious to do the same, saying that many sinners are 
converted and saved by the prayers and tears of others; and that even simple 


laymen, who do not preach, ought not to neglect employing this means of 
obtaining the divine mercy in favor of infidels and sinners. So great was the 
compassion and charity of this holy man for all such, that, not contenting 
himself with all that he did and suffered for that end in Italy, he resolved to 
go to preach to the Mahometans and other infidels, with an extreme desire 
of laying down his life for our Lord. With this view he embarked, in the 
sixth year after his conversion, for Syria, but straight there arose a tempest, 
which drove him upon the coast of Dalmatia; and finding no convenience to 
pass on further, he was forced to return back again to Ancona. Afterwards, 
in 1214, he set out for Morocco, to preach to the famous Mahometan king 
Miramolin, and went on his way with so great fervor, and desire of 
martyrdom, that though he was very weak and much spent, his companion 
was not able to hold pace with him. But it pleased God that in Spain he was 
detained by a grievous fit of sickness, and afterwards by important business 
of his order, and various accidents, so that he could not possibly go into 
Mauritania. But he wrought several miracles in Spain, and founded there 
some convents; after which he returned through Languedoc into Italy. 

It will be related below how, in the thirteenth year after his conversion, he 
passed into Syria and Egypt. In the mean time, upon motives of the same 
zeal, he labored strenuously to advance the glory of God among Christians, 
especially in his own order. With incredible pains he ran over many towns 
and villages, instructing and exhorting all persons to tin: divine love. He 
often said to his brethren, especially in his last sickness: “Let us begin to 
serve the Lord our God; for hitherto we have made very little progress.” No 
man in this life ever arrived at perfection; and that Christian has climbed the 
highest toward it who labors the most strenuously, and with the most 
sincere humility to advance higher. St. Francis, preaching penance to all the 
world, used often to repeat the following words, with inimitable fervor and 
energy: “My love is crucified,” meaning that Christ is crucified, and we 
ought to crucify our flesh. The holy founder out of humility gave to his 
order the name of Friars Minors, desiring that his brethren should be 
disposed, in the a affection of sincere humility, to strive, not for the first, but 
for the last and lowest places. Many cities became suitors that they might be 
so happy as to possess some of his disciples animated with his, spirit, and 
St. Francis founded convents at Cortona, Arezzo, Vergoreta, Pisa, Bologna, 
Florence, and other places; and in less than three years his order was 


multiplied to sixty monasteries. In 1212 he gave his habit to St. Clare, who, 
under his direction, founded the institute of holy virgins, which was called 
the second order of St. Francis. He took upon himself the care of her 
monastery at St. Damian’s in Assisium, but would never consent that his 
friars should serve any other nunnery of this or any other order, in which 
resolution he persisted to his death; though cardinal Hugolin, the protector 
of his order, was not so scrupulous in that particular. The founder carried his 
precaution and severity so far, in imitation of many ancient saints, the better 
to secure in his religious a perfect purity of heart, which a defect in any 
small circumstance may sometimes tarnish. All familiar or unnecessary 
conversation is certainly to be cut off in such stations, and by the strictest 
watchfulness all dangerous sparks are to be prevented. To give his brethren 
to understand this, when, by the authority of the protector, one of them had 
visited a nunnery, St. Francis ordered him to plunge into the river, and 
afterwards to walk two miles in his wet clothes. This spirit was inherited by 
that holy disciple and priest whom the founder had sent with some others 
into Spain, and in whose favor the princess Sancia, sister to Alfonsus IL., 
then king of Portugal, had given her own house to Alenquer for a convent. 
A lady of honor, belonging to the court of that princess, desired to speak to 
the holy man in the church about the affairs of her conscience, and when he 
refused to come, burst into tears and cries almost of despair. The holy 
priest, therefore, went to her, but carried in one hand a wisp of straw, and in 
the other a burning torch, with which he set the straw on fire as soon as he 
came into her presence, saying: “Though your conversation be on piety and 
devotion, if it be frequent, a religious man ought to dread lest it should have 
on his heart the same effect this fire produced in the straw. At least he will 
by in the fruit of conversing with God in prayer.” Notwithstanding the 
reluctancy of the holy founder, several houses of the Poor Clares found 
means to procure, through powerful mediations, directors out of this order, 
to be allowed them, especially after the death of St. Francis. St. Dominic 
being at Rome in 1215, met there St. Francis, and these two eminent 
servants of God honored each other, had frequent spiritual conferences 
together, and cemented a close friendship between their orders, which they 
desired to render perpetual, as we are informed by contemporary writers of 
the life of St. Dominic: some say that St. Dominic assisted at St. Francis’s 


chapter of Matts and some others; but this is not supported by ancient 
vouchers, and is denied by the most judicious Dominican historians. 

Ten years after the first institution of his order, in 1219, St. Francis held 
near the Portiuncula, the famous general chapter called of Matts, because it 
was assembled in booths in the fields, being too numerous to be received in 
any building of the country. We are assured by four companions of St. 
Francis, and by St. Bonaventure, that five thousand friars met there, though 
some remained at home who could not leave their convents. In this chapter 
several of the brethren prayed St. Francis to obtain for them of the pope a 
license to preach everywhere without the leave of the bishops of each 
diocese. The saint, shocked at the proposal, answered: “What, my brethren! 
do not you know the will of God? It is that by our humility and respect we 
gain the superiors, that we may by words and example draw the people to 
God. When the bishops see that you live holily, and attempt nothing against 
their authority, they will themselves entreat you to labor for the salvation of 
the souls committed to their charge. Let it be your singular privilege to have 
no privilege which may puff up the hearts of any with pride or raise contests 
and quarrels.” St. Francis had sent some of his friars into Germany in 1216, 
where they met with small success. Afterwards from this chapter he 
commissioned some to go into Greece, others into Africa, others into 
France, Spain, and England, to all whom he gave zealous instructions. He 
reserved for himself the mission of Syria and Egypt, in hopes of receiving 
there the crown of martyrdom; but the affairs of his order obliged him to 
defer his departure for some time. 

The orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic had been approved by word of 
mouth, by Innocent III., who died in 1219, having sat eighteen years.2834 
Honorius III., who succeeded him, confirmed that of St. Dominic by two 
bulls dated the 22d of December, 1216. St. Francis obtained of this pope an 
approbation of his missions; and in 1219 set sail with B. Illuminatus of 
Reate, and other companions, from Ancona; and having touched at Cyprus 
landed at Acon, or Ptolemais, in Palestine. The Christian army in the sixth 
crusade lay at that time before Damiata in Egypt, and the soldan of 
Damascus, or Syria, led a numerous army to the assistance of Meledin, 
soldan of Egypt, or Babylon; for so he was more commonly called, because 
he resided at Babylon in Egypt, a city on the Nile, opposite to the ruins of 


Memphis; Grand Cairo rose out of the ashes of this Babylon. St. Francis 
with brother Illuminatus hastened to the Christian army, and upon his 
arrival endeavored to dissuade them from giving the enemy battle, 
foretelling their defeat as we are assured by three of his companions; also 
by St. Bonaventure,2822 cardinal James of Vitri, who was then present in the 
army,2826 and Marin Sanut.2824 He was not heard, and the Christians were 
driven back into their trenches with the loss of six thousand men. However, 
they continued the siege, and took the city on the 5th of November the same 
year. In the mean time St. Francis, burning with zeal for the conversion of 
the Saracens, desired to pass to their camp, fearing no dangers for Christ. 
He was seized by the scouts of the infidels, to whom he cried out, “I am a 
Christian conduct mo to your master.” Being brought before the soldan, and 
asked by him his errand, he said, with wonderful intrepidity and fervor, “I 
am sent, not by men, but by the most high God, to show you and your 
people the way of salvation, by announcing to you the truth of the gospel.” 
The soldan appeared to be moved, and invited him to stay with him. The 
man of God replied, “If you and your people will listen to the word of God, 
I will with joy stay with you. If yet you waver between Christ and 
Mahomet, cause a great fire to be kindled, and I will go into it with your 
Imams (or priests) that you may see which is the true faith.” The soldan 
answered, that he did not believe any of their priests would be willing to go 
into the fire, or to suffer torments for their religion, and that he could not 
accept his condition for fear of a sedition. He offered him many presents, 
which the saint refused. After some days the soldan, apprehending lest 
some should be converted by his discourse, and desert to the Christians, 
sent him, escorted by a strong guard, to their camp before Damiata, saying 
to him privately, “Pray for me, that God may make known to me the true 
religion, and conduct me to it.” The soldan became from that time very 
favorable to the Christians, and according to some authors was baptized a 
little before his death. 

St. Francis returned by Palestine into Italy, where he heard with joy that 
the five missionaries whom he had sent to preach to the Moors, had been 
crowned with martyrdom in Morocco.2228 But he had the affliction to find 
that Elias, whom he had left vicar-general of his order, had introduced 
several novelties and mitigations, and wore himself a habit of finer stuff 


than the rest, with a longer capuche or hood, and longer sleeves. St. Francis 
called such innovators bastard children of his order, and deposed Elias from 
his office. Resigning the generalship that year, 1220, he caused the virtuous 
Peter of Cortona to be chosen minister-general, and after his death, in 1221, 
Elias to be restored.2822 But Peter, and after him Elias, out of respect for the 
Saint, were only styled vicars-general till his death, who, by the sure weight 
of his authority, continued always to direct the government of his order so 
long as he lived. In 1223 he obtained of pope Honorius III. the confirmation 
of the famous indulgence granted a little time before to the church 
Portiuncula.2®2 the fourth Lateran council, to which St. Francis repaired for 
that purpose, as F. Helyot mentions, though this does not appear in the acts 
of that council, because it was no more than a verbal declaration. The 
founder, therefore, revised his rule, which breathed throughout the most 
profound humility, and an entire renunciation of the world, and presented it 
to pope Honorius III., who confirmed it by a bull dated the 29th of 
November 1221.28! On which occasion the saint preached extempore, at 
the suggestion of the dean of the cardinals, before the pope and the 
consistory of cardinals, with great dignity and energy, so as to move the 
whole audience to compunction. 

When St. Francis returned from Spain, and laid aside the thoughts of his 
intended mission to Morocco in 1215, count Orlando of Catona bestowed 
on him a close agreeable solitude on mount Alverno, a part of the 
Apennines not very far from Camaldoli and Vale Umbrosa. This virtuous 
count built there a convent and a church for the Friar Minors, and St. 
Francis was much delighted with the retirement of that high mountain. The 
solitude of the valley of Fabriano also pleased him much, and he frequently 
hid himself there. The raptures and other extraordinary favors which he 
received from God in contemplation, he was careful to conceal from men. 
St. Bonaventure and other writers of his life assure us, that he was 
frequently raised from the ground at prayer. F. Leo, his secretary and 
confessor, testified, that he had seen him in prayer sometimes raised above 
the ground so high, that this disciple could only touch his feet, which he 
held and watered with his tears; and that sometimes he saw him raised 
much higher.2842 Towards the festival of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, in 1224, St. Francis retired into a most secret place in mount 


Alverno, where his companions made him a little cell.2842 He kept Leo with 
him, but forbade any other person to come to him before the feast of St. 
Michael; it was then the Lent which he kept before the feast of that 
archangel, and he desired to devote himself in it entirely to the delights of 
heavenly contemplation. He ordered Leo to bring him a little bread and 
water every evening, and lay it at the entry of his cell; “And when you shall 
come to matins,” said he, “do not come in, only say, Domine, labia mea 
aperies. If I answer, Et os meum annunciabit laudum tuam, you shall come 
in; otherwise you will go away again.” The pious disciple was very 
punctual in obeying; but was often obliged to go back again, the saint being 
in raptures, as he did not doubt; and once when he did not answer, he saw 
him lying prostrate on the ground, encompassed with a bright light, and 
heard him often repeat these words: “Who are you, O my God, and my 
most sweet Lord? And who am I, a base worm, and your most unworthy 
servant?” The saint afterward told Leo, that nothing gave him so perfect a 
knowledge and sense of his own nothingness as the contemplation of the 
abyss of the divine perfections; for nothing so much improves the 
knowledge of ourselves as the clear knowledge of God’s infinite greatness 
and goodness, and his spotless purity and sanctity. Heavenly visions and 
communications of the Holy Ghost were familiar to our saint; but in this 
retreat on mount Alverno, in 1224, he was favored with extraordinary 
raptures, and inflamed with burning desires of heaven in a new and unusual 
manner. Then it was that this saint deserved, by his humility, and his ardent 
love of his crucified Saviour, to be honored with the extraordinary favor of 
the marks of his five wounds imprinted on his body by the vision of a 
seraph. 

About the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, on the 15th day of 
September, Francis being in prayer on the side of the mountain, raised 
himself towards God with the seraphic ardor of his desires, and was 
transported by a tender and affective compassion of charity into him, who, 
out of love, was crucified for us. In this state he saw, as it were, a seraph, 
with six shining wings blazing with fire, bearing down from the highest part 
of the heavens towards him, with a most rapid flight; and placing himself in 
the an near the saint. There appeared between his wings the figure of a man 
crucified, with his hands and feet stretched out, and fastened to the cross. 


The wings of the seraph were so placed, that two he stretched above his 
head, two others he extended to fly, and with the other two he covered his 
whole body. At this sight, Francis was extremely surprised; a sudden joy, 
mingled with sorrow, filled his heart. The familiar presence of his Lord 
under the figure of a seraph, who fixed on him his eyes in the most gracious 
and tender manner, gave him an excessive joy; but the sorrowful sight of his 
crucifixion pierced his soul with a sword of compassion. At the same time 
he understood by an interior light, that though the state of crucifixion no 
way agreed with that of the immortality of the seraph, this wonderful vision 
was manifested to him, that he might understand he was not to be 
transformed into a resemblance with Jesus Christ crucified by the 
martyrdom of the flesh, but in his heart, and by the fire of his love. After a 
secret and intimate conversation, the vision disappearing, his soul remained 
interiorly inflamed with a seraphic ardor, and his body appeared exteriorly 
to have received the image of the crucifix, as if his flesh, like soft wax, had 
received the mark of a seal impressed upon it. For the marks of nails began 
to appear in his hands and feet, resembling those he had seen in the vision 
of the man crucified. His hands and feet seemed bored through in the 
middle with four wounds, and these holes appeared to be pierced with nails 
of hard flesh; the heads were round and black, and were seen in the palms 
of his hands, and in his feet in the upper part of the instep. The points were 
long, and appeared beyond the skin on the other side, and were turned back 
as if they had been clenched with a hammer. There was also in his right side 
a red wound, as if made by the piercing of a lance; and this often threw out 
blood, which stained the tunic and drawers of the saint. This relation is 
taken from St. Bonaventure, who (chap. 13) calls the wound of the side a 
scar; but means not a scar covered, but a wound left visible and open; for he 
calls it (chap. 14) a wound, and a hole in his side; and such he again 
describes it as seen after the saint’s death, (chap. 15.) The circumstance of 
its often bleeding confirms the same; which does not agree to a wound that 
is healed and covered, or to a callous scar raised after the healing of a 
wound, as Baillet, with many other mistakes, pretends this to have been.2&4 
This wonderful miracle was performed while the saint’s understanding was 
filled with the strongest ideas of Christ crucified, and his love employed in 
the utmost strength of his will in entertaining its affections on that great 


object, and assimilating them to his beloved in that suffering state; so that in 
the imaginative faculty of his soul he seemed to form a second crucifix, 
with which impression it acted upon, and strongly affected the body. To 
produce the exterior marks of the wounds in the flesh, which the interior 
love of his burning heart was not able to do, the fiery seraph, or rather 
Christ himself, in that vision (by darting bright piercing rays from his 
wounds represented in the vision) really formed them exteriorly in him; 
which love had interiorly imprinted in his soul, as St. Francis of Sales 
explains it.2849 

St. Francis endeavored nothing more than to conceal this singular favor 
of heaven from the eyes of men; and for this purpose he ever after covered 
his hands with his habit, and wore shoes and the feet of stockings on his 
feet.2848 Yet, having first asked the advice of brother I]luminatus and others, 
by their counsel, he, with fear, disclosed to them this wonderful vision, but 
added, that several things had been manifested to him in it, which he never 
would discover to any one; secrets, says St. Bonaventure, which perhaps 
could not be expressed by words, or which men, who are not supernaturally 
enlightened, are not capable of understanding. Notwithstanding the 
precautions of the saint, these miraculous wounds were seen by several 
during the two years which he survived, from 1224 to 1226, and by great 
multitudes after his death. The account of them the vicar-general of his 
order published in a circular letter addressed to all his brethren, 
immediately after St. Francis’s death; the original copy of which was seen 
by Wadding. Luke of Tuy, bishop of that city in Spain, published his work 
against the Albigenses in 1231, in which2®4 he tells us, that he went to 
Assisium the year after the saint’s death, and that this vision was attested to 
him by many religious men and seculars, clergymen and laymen, who had 
seen these nails of flesh in the saint’s hands and feet, and the wound in his 
side, and with their hands had felt them; he infers from them that Christ was 
fastened on the cross with four nails, and that it was his right side which 
was opened with the lance. He confirms this wonderful miracle from the 
life of the saint, written by F. Thomas de Celano, a disciple and companion 
of the saint, by the order of pope Gregory IX.,2848 from which work St. 
Bonaventure took his relation. When some in Bohemia called it in question, 
pope Gregory IX. rebuked them by a bull in 1237, attesting the truth of 


those miraculous wounds upon his own certain knowledge, and that of his 
cardinals. The same he affirms in two letters recited by Wadding and 
Chalippe; and says, these wounds, after his death, were publicly shown to 
every one. Pope Alexander IV., in a sermon to the people in 1254, declared 
that he had been himself an eye-witness of those wounds in the body of the 
saint while he was yet living. St. Bonaventure, who with other friars was 
present at this discourse, heard this authentic declaration made by his 
holiness. That pope assures the same in a bull in 1255, addressed to the 
whole church.2°42 St. Bonaventure, who wrote his life in 1261, and who had 
lived long with the most familiar disciples of the servant of God, says, that 
while the saint was alive, many of his brethren and several cardinals saw 
the marks of the nails in his hands and feet; some also, by secret artifices, 
found the means to see and feel the wound in his side. After his death, every 
one openly saw it and the other four wounds. Fifty friars, St. Clare and all 
her sisters, and an innumerable multitude of seculars, saw and kissed them; 
and some, for greater certainty, touched them with their hands. St. 
Bonaventure relates many miracles, and a vision of St. Francis to pope 
Gregory IX., by which the truth of these miraculous wounds was 
confirmed. In honor of this miracle, and to excite in the hearts of the 
faithful a more ardent love of our crucified Saviour, and devotion to his 
sacred passion, pope Benedict XI., in 1304, instituted a festival and office in 
memory of them; which were extended to the whole church by Sixtus IV., 
in 1475, Sixtus V., and Paul V., in 1615, the 17th of September being the 
day chosen for this annual commemoration.2822 The ancient church of St. 
Francis on mount Alverno, with another new one more spacious, and a large 
convent, are places of great devotion on account of this miracle, and enjoy 
great privileges by the grants of several popes and emperors.2224 

It appears manifest that this wonderful favor was in part a recompense of 
the great love which St. Francis bore to the cross of Christ. From the 
beginning of his conversion his heart was so inflamed with this divine love, 
that the sufferings of his Saviour almost continually filled his thoughts, in 
which meditation, sighs and tears frequently expressed the sentiments of his 
soul. It was to render himself more perfectly conformed to his crucified 
Jesus, that he with great fervor stripped himself of every thing, made of his 
body a victim of penance, and thrice sought an opportunity of giving his life 


for Christ by martyrdom. This adorable object was all his science, all his 
glory, all his joy, all his comfort in this world. To sooth the sharp pains of a 
violent distemper, he was one day desired to let some one read a book to 
him; but he answered: “Nothing gives me so much delight as to think on the 
life and passion of our Lord; I continually employ my mind on this object, 
and were I to live to the end of the world, I should stand in need of no other 
books.” In the school of his crucified Lord he learned so vehement a love of 
holy poverty, that meeting one day a beggar almost naked he with sighs said 
to his companion, “Here is a poor man, whose condition is a reproach to us. 
We have chosen poverty to be our riches, yet in it he outdoes us.” He called 
poverty his lady, his queen, his mother, and his spouse, and earnestly 
begged it of God as his portion and privilege. “O Jesus,” said he, “who was 
pleased to embrace extreme poverty, the grace I beg of you is, that you 
bestow on me the privilege of poverty. It is my most ardent desire to be 
enriched with this treasure. This I ask for me and mine, that for the glory of 
thy holy name we never possess any thing under heaven, and receive our 
subsistence itself from the charity of others, and be in this also very sparing 
and moderate.” He extended his rule of poverty to what is interior and 
spiritual, fearing lest any one among his friars should regard his science as 
his own property and fund, for so it feeds self-love, and produces inordinate 
complacency in itself, and secret attachments, very contrary to that entire 
disengagement of the heart which opens it to the divine grace. The saint 
indeed exhorted those that were best qualified, to apply themselves to 
sacred studies; but always with this caution, that they still spent more time 
in prayer, and studied not so much how to speak to others, as how to preach 
to themselves, and how to practise virtue. Studies which feed vanity rather 
than piety he abhorred, because they utterly extinguish charity and 
devotion, and drain and puff up the heart. Humiliations, reproaches, and 
sufferings, he called the true gain, and the most perfect joy of a religious 
man, especially a friar minor, who, according to this saint, ought to be not 
so much in name, as in spirit, the lowest among men. 

St. Francis came down from mount Alverno, bearing in his flesh the 
marks of the sacred wounds, and more inflamed than ever with the seraphic 
ardors of divine charity. The two years that he survived his heavenly vision, 
seemed a martyrdom of love. He was moreover much afflicted in them with 
sickness, weakness, and pains in his eyes. In this suffering state he used 


often to repeat, that the most rigorous appointments of Providence are often 
the most tender effects of the divine mercy in our favor. In 1225, his 
distemper growing dangerous, cardinal Hugolin and the vicar-general Elias 
obliged him to put himself in the hands of the most able surgeons and 
physicians of Rieti, wherein he complied with great simplicity. In his 
sickness he scarce allowed himself any intermission from prayer, and would 
not check his tears, though the physician thought it necessary for the 
preservation of his sight, which he entirely lost upon his death-bed. Under 
violent pains, when another exhorted him to beg of God to mitigate them, 
notwithstanding his extreme weakness, he arose, and falling on the ground, 
and kissing it, prayed as follows: “O Lord, I return thee thanks for the pains 
which I suffer; I pray that thou add to them a hundred times more, if such 
be thy holy will. I shall rejoice that thou art pleased to afflict me without 
Sparing my carcass here; for what sweeter comfort can I have, than that thy 
holy will be done!” He foretold his death long before it happened, both to 
several of his brethren, and in a letter which he dictated on Sunday, the 28th 
of September, to a pious lady of Rome, his great friend. The saint earnestly 
requested that he might be buried at the common place of execution, among 
the bodies of the malefactors, on a hill then without the walls of the town of 
Assisium, called Colle d’Inferno.2822 St. Francis, a little before his death, 
dictated his testament to his religious brethren, in which he recommends to 
them, that they always honor the priests and pastors of the church as their 
masters, that they faithfully observe their rule, and that they work with their 
hands, not out of a desire of gain, but for the sake of good example, and to 
avoid idleness. “If we receive nothing for our work,” says he, “let us have 
recourse to the table of the Lord, the begging alms from door to door.” He 
orders, that they who do not know how to work, learn some trade. Pope 
Nicholas III. declared, that this precept of manual labor does not regard 
those who are in holy orders, and are employed in preaching, and in other 
spiritual functions, which is clear from the rule itself, the example of St. 
Francis, and the apology written by St. Bonaventure. Having finished his 
testament, the saint desired a spiritual song of thanksgiving to God for all 
his creatures, which he had composed, to be sung. Then he insisted upon 
being laid on the ground, and covered with an old habit, which the guardian 
gave him. In this posture he exhorted his brethren to the love of God, holy 


poverty, and patience, and gave his last blessing to all his disciples, the 
absent as well as those that were present, in the following words: “Farewell, 
my children: remain always in the fear of the Lord. That temptation and 
tribulation which is to come, is now at hand; and happy shall they be who 
Shall persevere in the good they have begun. I hasten to go to our Lord, to 
whose grace I recommend you.” He then caused the history of the passion 
of our Lord in the gospel of St. John to be read; after which he began to 
recite the hundred forty-first psalm; I have cried with my voice to the Lord, 
&c. Having repeated the last verse: Bring my soul out of prison, that I may 
praise thy name: the just wait for me till thou reward me; he yielded up his 
soul on the 4th of October, in the year 1226, the twentieth after his 
conversion, and the forty-fifth of his age, as de Calano assures us. Great 
multitudes flocked to see and kiss the prints of the sacred wounds in his 
flesh, which were openly shown to all persons. A certain learned man of 
rank, named Jerom, doubted of the reality of these miraculous wounds till 
he had touched and examined them with his hands, and moved the nails of 
flesh backwards and forwards; by which he was so evidently convinced, 
that he confirmed by a solemn oath his attestation of them, as St. 
Bonaventure mentions. The next morning, which was Sunday, the saint’s 
body was carried with a numerous and pompous procession from the 
convent of the Portiuncula to Assisium. The procession stopped at St. 
Damian’s, where St. Clare and her nuns had the comfort of kissing the 
marks of the wounds in his flesh. St. Clare attempted to take out one of the 
nails of flesh, but could not, though the black head was protuberan above 
the palm of the hand, and she easily thrust it up and down, and dipped a 
linen cloth in the blood which issued out. The body was carried thence, and 
buried at St. George’s. Pope Honorius III. dying in 1227, cardinal Hugolin 
was chosen pope the same year, and took the name of Gregory IX. Two 
years after the saint’s death, this pope went to Assisium, and after a rigorous 
examination and solemn approbation of several miraculous cures wrought 
through the merits of St. Francis, he performed the ceremony of his 
canonization in the church of St. George, on the 16th of July, 1228, and 
commanded his office to be kept in 1229. His holiness gave a sum of 
money for building a new church on the place which he would have called 
from that time Colle del Paradiso. Elias, the general, by contributions and 
exactions, much increased the sum, and raised a most magnificent pile, 


which was finished in 1230, and that year the body of the saint was 
translated thither, on the 25th of May. Pope Gregory IX. came again to 
Assisium in 1235. But the ceremony of the dedication of this church was 
not performed by him, as some mistake, but by pope Innocent IV. in 1253 
when he passed the summer in this convent, as is related at length by 
Nicolas de Curbio, a Franciscan, that pope’s confessarius and sacristan, in 
his life.2852 Pope Benedict XIV., in 1754, by a prolix most honorable bull, 
confirms the most ample privileges granted to this church by former popes, 
and declares it a patriarchal church and a papal chapel with apostolic 
Penitentiaries.2°°4 The body of the saint still lies in this church, and it is 
said under a sumptuous chapel of marble, curiously wrought, standing in 
the middle of this spacious church, which is dedicated in honor of St. 
Francis. In the sacristy, among many other relics, was shown, in 1745, some 
of the writings of St. Francis, and also of St. Bonaventure. Over this church 
is a second, adorned with rich paintings, dedicated in honor of the twelve 
apostles. We are told there is a third subterraneous church under it, like that 
under St. Peter’s on the Vatican-hill, made in vaults; but that of St. Francis 
is not open. The body of St. Francis has never been discovered or visited 
since the time of Gregory IX., and was concealed in some secret vault for 
the better securing so precious a treasure.2°°2 In this patriarchal convent the 
general of the Conventual Franciscans resides.28° 

Who can consider the wonderful examples of St. Francis, and not cry out 
with our divine Redeemer, I confess to thee, eternal Father, Lord, and king 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hidden these things from the wise 
and the prudent, and hast revealed them to the little ones. Thus it is, O 
Father; because it is pleasing in thy eyes.2852 Thou resistest the proud, and 
hast dismissed them empty; but thou givest grace to the humble, taking 
pleasure to communicate thyself to those that are simple of heart, thy little 
ones, whose hearts are disengaged from earthly things. Thou art truly a 
hidden God, who dwellest in inaccessible light, unknown to the world; but 
thou impartest thyself abundantly and lovingly to those who, having 
purified their souls from the spots of earthly filth and attachments, express 
and show forth in their hearts and bodies Jesus Christ crucified. Yes, Father, 
so it hath pleased Thee. This interior crucifixion of the heart, this perfect 
simplicity and disengagement of the affections, consists not in the exterior 


renunciation of the world, (which is indeed often a help to it, or its effect,) 
but in the spirit, and is compatible with the state and employments of every 
lawful condition in the world, as many saints have shown, who, on thrones, 
in courts, or armies, learned to die to the world and themselves, used the 
things of this world as stewards only, and as if they used them not, living as 
strangers and pilgrims on earth. 


St.s Marcus, Marcian, and Their Companions 


MARTYRS 


The fourth edict of Dioclesian produced in the years 304 and 305 a frightful 
slaughter of Christians in Egypt, particularly in Thebais. Eusebius says, that 
after suffering scourges, tearing with iron hooks, disjointing of limbs, and 
many unheard-of torments; some were beheaded, others thrown into the 
sea, Others burned, many crucified, several nailed to crosses with their 
heads downwards, and great numbers were hung on gibbets in all parts of 
Egypt. Marcus and Marcian are named among these holy champions; in 
ancient Martyrologies they are called brothers. The same historian describes 
the cruelties of which he was an eye-witness, being then in Thebais. The 
usual torments there exercised on the Christians were to tear the bodies with 
iron hooks and potsherds, to hang them up naked with their heads 
downwards, &c. Many were hung by their legs on two thick boughs of trees 
drawn together, which being let go, their bodies were torn asunder. Some of 
these barbarous executions were continued for years together, and 
sometimes ten, twenty, sixty, or a hundred, suffered in one day in the same 
place. Eusebius saw the executioners wearied, and their swords or other 
instruments blunted or shivered to pieces with their butcheries, yet the 
Christians still courting racks and death at their hands. Some of these 
martyrs were persons eminent for their birth, reputation, or learning and 
skill in philosophy. See Eus. Hist.1. 8, c. 8, 9: Fleury,1. 8, n. 32. 


St. Petronius, Bishop of Bologna, C. 


He was son to Petronius, prefect of the prtorium, a person famous for his 
eloquence. Our saint inured himself from his infancy, while he lived in his 
father’s house, to all the exercises of a severe ascetic life. Being arrived at 
man’s estate, he travelled into the East, and visited the deserts of Palestine 
and Egypt, in order to improve himself in the sciences of true Christian 
perfection by the example and instructions of the great saints who inhabited 
them. For this purpose, he made a considerable stay with the most famous 
among them, such as St. John of Lycopolis, St. Apollo, St. Ammon, &c. We 
have an account of the edifying circumstances which he collected in this 
journey in the second book of the Lives of the Fathers, which Gennadius 
ascribes to him; and Erasmus, Gesner, Goldast, and Baronius, to Evagrius 
of Pontus; but which was certainly compiled from the relation of our saint 
by Rufinus, as Fontanini demonstrates2258 from the express testimony of St. 
Jerom,2822 and many circumstances mentioned in the work itself. St. 
Eucherius mentions that, lately. St. Hilary of Arles, and St. Petronius, then 
living in Italy, had passed from the highest state of worldly pomp to the 
service of the church.282 St. Petronius despised the study of eloquence and 
profane literature; notwithstanding which, upon his return into Italy, when 
he arrived at Rome in 430, he was chosen bishop of Bologna by pope 
Celestine, St. Felix, bishop of that see, being dead on the 4th of 
December.22®! He who had performed his tedious journey through the 
eastern wildernesses barefoot, joining to its fatigues the most austere 
penitential austerities, and who had brought home not a dissipated mind, but 
an improved spirit of compunction and devotion, because he had made 
prayer and mortification his constant companions, would be far from 
remitting any thing of those exercises when raised to the pastoral dignity in 
the church. He, on the contrary, redoubled his assiduity and fervor in them, 
being sensible that the sanctification of his own soul, and that of his flock, 
had a mutual dependence on each other. Bologna had been thrice plundered 


a little before, namely, by Radagaisus, a pagan Goth, slain near Rome, and 
twice by Alaric, the Arian Goth. St. Petronius purged it of the remains of 
Arianism, and repaired the ruins of the city, and especially the churches St. 
Zama, the first bishop appointed by pope Dionysius in 270, had founded the 
cathedral called the Domo, of which St. Peter was titular. It was demolished 
in the persecution of Dioclesian, but soon after rebuilt. After the persecution 
of Julian the Apostate, the church of St. Peter having been removed by St. 
Fustinian, it was afterwards re-established by our saint under the title of SS. 
Nabor and Felix, and is at present in the hands of the Poor Clares. Sigonius 
and the learned pope Benedict XIV. reckon the following churches founded 
at Bologna by St. Petronius: of St. Stephen, (adjoining to St. Peter’s,) upon 
the model of the church of the Holy Cross and of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem; those of St. Thecla, St. Agatha, St. Lucy, St. Bartholomew, St. 
John Evangelist, St. Mark, St. Martin, &c. He enriched the city with the 
relics of many saints, particularly those of the holy martyr St. Florian, who 
seems to have received his crown under Dioclesian; his relics were brought 
from Vicenza, and deposited by St. Petronius in the church of St. Stephen. 
He is honored as patron of the city.22®2 The Roman Martyrology mentions 
him on this day.2262 See Rufin.,1. 2, de Vitis Patr.; Gennad. de Vir. IIl., c. 
41; Ceillier, t. 14, p. 299; Fontanini, Hist. Liter. Aquileiens, p. 361,1. 5, c. 
12; Tillem. t. 15, p. 35; Bened. XIV. de Festis SS.; Bonon. Bue the 
Bollandist, pp. 422 ad 470. 


St. Ammon, Hermit 


FOUNDER OF THE HERMITAGES OF NITRA 


This great saint was born in Egypt of a rich and noble family. At the age of 
twenty-two years his tutors and trustees obliged him to marry, in the year 
308; but, on the day of his marriage, he read to his wife what St. Paul has 
written in commendation of the holy state of virginity, by which she was 
easily persuaded to consent to their making a mutual vow of perpetual 
continence. They lived together eighteen years under the same roof in 
perfect continency; and he was so severe in his mortifications as to have 
gradually inured and prepared his body to bear the austerity of long fasts. 
For having spent the day in hard labor in tilling a large garden in which he 
planted and cultivated balsamum, a shrub about two cubits high, which 
distils balsam and produces an apple, some time ago more famous in 
medicine than at present, (the tree is cultivated like a vine, and produces its 
fruit in the third year,) at evening he supped with his wife on herbs or fruits, 
and immediately retired to prayer, in which exercise he passed a great part 
of the night. When his uncle and other friends who opposed his retreat were 
dead, he retired to mount Nitria with his wife’s consent. She assembled and 
governed in her house a society of religious women, who, in the exercises 
of a penitential and ascetic life, vied with the most fervent anchorets in the 
deserts, as is related by Rufin and others. St. Ammon first inhabited this 
desert; which Cassian places five miles from the city Nitria. In the close of 
the fourth century, Cassian reckoned fifty monasteries on mount Nitria, 
inhabited by five thousand hermits. St. Ammon’s first disciples lived 
dispersed in separate cells, till the great St. Antony advised him to found a 
monastery, and to assemble the greatest part of them under the inspection of 
an attentive superior. That great patriarch of monks made choice himself of 
the place for erecting this monastery, by setting up a cross.286 If St. Antony 
sometimes visited St. Ammon, our saint often repaired to St. Antony on 
mount Troicus, where he then kept his cell. St. Ammon lived in great 


austerity, when he first retired into the desert, taking only a refreshment of 
bread and water once a day. This he afterwards extended to two, and 
sometimes to three or even four days. The desert of cells into which St. 
Ammon extended his hermitages, was ten or twelve miles distant from 
mount Nitria, though one continued wilderness.2°® St. Ammon wrought 
many miracles. That which follows seemed to St. Athanasius to contain so 
important an instruction, as to deserve to be inserted in his life of St. 
Anthony, where he has recorded it. The authors of the histories of the 
Fathers of the desert, and of the life of St. Ammon also mention it. One day, 
as he was going to cross a river called Lycus, when the banks were 
overflowed, in company with Theodorus his disciple, he desired him to 
withdraw, that they might not be seen naked in swimming over. Ammon, 
though alone, stood pensive on the bank, being unwilling and ashamed, out 
of modesty, to strip himself, reflecting that he had never seen himself 
naked. God was pleased to recompense his virginal love of purity by a 
miracle, and while he stood thus, he found himself on a sudden transported 
to the other side of the river. Theodorus coming up, and seeing he was gone 
over without being wet, asked him how it came to pass, and pressed him so 
earnestly, that he confessed the miracle to him, making him first promise 
not to mention it to any one till after his death. St. Ammon, otherwise 
written Amun, died at the age of sixty-two years; and St. Antony, though at 
the distance of thirteen days’ journey from him, knew the exact time of his 
death, having seen his soul in a vision ascend to heaven. St. Ammon is 
honored on the 4th of October in many Greek Menologies. See Palladius, 
Rufin, Socrates. Sozomen, &c., in Rosweide; also Cotelier, Mon. Gre., t.1., 
p. 352; Cassian Collat 6, c. 1, &c. 


St. Aurea, V. Abbess 


When St. Eligius, by the liberality of king Dagobert, settled at Paris a 
nunnery of three hundred virgins, he appointed Aurea abbess of that 
numerous family. She walked before them in the exercises of religious 
perfection, and, in the thirty-fourth year of her abbatial dignity, being 
invited to glory by St. Eligius in a vision after his death, she exhorted her 
sisters to rejoice at the near prospect of their bliss, and died on the 4th of 
October in 666. With her one hundred and sixty of her nuns were swept off 
by the pestilence. Her nunnery was called St. Eligius’s and St. Aurea’s. As 
it stood within the city she could not be buried at it, and St. Eligius had built 
the church of St. Paul, then without the city, for a cemetery for her 
community. She was therefore interred at St. Paul’s, and some time after, 
her bones were taken up, and kept in a rich shrine in that church, till they 
were translated into her monastery. This nunnery being fallen to decay, it 
was united to the episcopal see of Paris in the twelfth century, and the 
bishop placed in it Benedictin monks. Four hundred years after, the first 
archbishop, John Francis de Gondi, settled in that church the Regular Clerks 
called Barnobites, in 1636. Her relics have been in some former ages in 
equal veneration at Paris with those of St. Genevieve. See the life of St. 
Eligius on the 1st of December, and the Roman and Paris Martyrologies. 
Also Felibien et Lobineau, Hist. de Paris. 


St. Edwin, King, M. 


The school of adversity prepared this prince for the greatest achievements, 
as necessity often makes men industrious, while affluence and prosperity 
ruin others by sloth and carelessness. Edwin way son of Alla, king of Deira; 
but at his father’s death was deprived of his kingdom by Ethelfred, king of 
the Bernicians, who united all the Northumbrians in one monarchy. Edwin 
fled to Redwald, king of the East-Angles, who, by threats and promises, 
was secretly brought to a resolution to deliver him into the hands of his 
enemy. The young prince was privately informed of his danger by a friend 
in the council, and as he sat very melancholy one night before the palace 
gate, a stranger promised him the restoration of his kingdom, and the chief 
sovereignty over the English, if he promised to do what should be taught 
him for his own life and salvation. Edwin readily made this promise, and 
the stranger, laying his hand upon his head, bade him remember that sign. 
In the mean time Redwald was diverted from his treacherous intention 
discomfited and slew Ethelfred, who was marching against him, on the east 
side of the little river Idle, in Nottinghamshire. By this victory Edwin was 
put in possession of the whole kingdom of the Northumbrians, which 
comprised all the north of England; and, in a short time, he became so 
formidable by the success of his arms, that he obliged all the other English 
kings, and also the Britons or Welsh, to acknowledge his superior power. 
He took to wife Edilburge, daughter to the late St. Ethelbert, the first 
Christian king of the English, and sister to Ealbald, then king of Kent. St. 
Paulinus received the episcopal consecration, and was sent to attend her. On 
Easter eve, in 626, the queen was delivered of a daughter; and, on Easter- 
day, an assassin named Eumer, sent by Quichelm, king of the West-Saxons, 
being admitted into the presence of king Edwin, attempted to stab him with 
a poisoned dagger, which he took from under his cloak. He gave a violent 
push at the king, and would have certainly killed him, if Lilla, his favorite 
and faithful minister, had not, for want of a buckler, interposed his own 


body, and so saved the king’s life with the loss of his own. The dagger 
wounded the king through the body of this officer. The ruffian was cut to 
pieces upon the spot, but first killed another of the courtiers. The king 
returned thanks to his gods for his preservation; but Paulinus told the king it 
was the effect of the prayers of his queen, and exhorted him to thank the 
true God for His merciful protection of his person, and for her safe delivery. 
The king seemed pleased with his discourse, and was prevailed upon to 
consent that his daughter that was just born should be consecrated to God. 
She was baptized with twelve others on Whitsunday, and called Eanfleda, 
being the first fruits of the kingdom of the Northumbrians. These things 
happened in the royal city upon the Derwent, says Bede; that is, near the 
city Derventius, mentioned by Antoninus, in his Itinerary of Britain; it is at 
present a village called Aldby, that is, Old Dwelling, near which are the 
ruins of an old castle, as Camden takes notice. 

The king, moreover, promised Paulinus, that if God restored him his 
health, and made him victorious over those who had conspired so basely to 
take away his life, he would become himself a Christian. When his wound 
was healed, he assembled his army, marched against the king of the West 
Saxons, vanquished him in the field, and either slew or took prisoners all 
the authors of the wicked plot of his assassination. From this time he no 
more worshipped any idols, yet he deferred to accomplish his promise of 
receiving baptism. Pope Boniface sent him an exhortatory letter, with 
presents; and a silver looking-glass and an ivory comb to the queen 
Edilburge admonishing her to press him upon that subject. Edwin was 
willingly instructed in the faith, often meditated on it by himself, and 
consulted with the wisest among his great officers. Paulinus continued to 
exhort him, and to pray zealously for his conversion; at length, being 
informed, it is believed, by revelation, of the wonderful prediction made 
formerly to the king, and of his promise, he came to him, while he was 
thinking one day seriously upon his choice of religion, and, laying his hand 
upon his head, asked him if he remembered that sign? The king, trembling, 
would have thrown himself at his feet; but the bishop, raising him up, said, 
with an affectionate sweetness, “You see that God hath delivered you from 
your enemies; he moreover offers you his everlasting kingdom. Take care 
on your side to perform your promise, by receiving his faith, and keeping 
his commandments.” The king answered he would confer with his chief 


counsellors to engage them to do the same with him; to which the bishop 
consented. The king having assembled his nobles, asked their advice. Coifi, 
the high priest of the idols, spoke first, declaring that by experience it was 
manifest their gods had no power. Another person said, the short moment of 
this life is of no weight, if put in the balance with eternity. Then St. 
Paulinus harangued the assembly. Coifi applauded his discourse, and 
advised the king to command fire to be set to the temples and altars of their 
false gods. The king asked him who should first profane them. Coifi 
answered, that he himself, who had been the foremost in their worship, 
ought to do it for an example to others. Then he desired to be furnished with 
arms and a horse; for, according to their superstition, it was not lawful for 
the high priest to bear any arms, or to ride on a horse, but only on a mare. 
Being therefore mounted on the king’s own horse, with a sword by his side, 
and a spear in his hand, he rode to the temple, which he profaned by casting 
his spear into it. He then commanded those that accompanied him to pull it 
down, and burn it with the whole enclosure. This place, says Bede, is shown 
not far from York, to the east, beyond the Derwent, and is called 
Godmundingham, that is, Receptacle of Gods. It retains to this day the 
name of Godmanham; and near it is Wigton, that is, Town of Idols, as 
Camden mentions, in Yorkshire. 

King Edwin was baptized at York on Easter-day, in the year of Christ 
627, the eleventh of his reign. The ceremony was performed in the church 
of St. Peter which he had caused to be built of timber, through haste; but he 
afterwards began a large church of stone, in which this was enclosed, and 
which was finished by his successor, St. Oswald. St. Paulinus fixed his 
episcopal see at York, with the approbation of king Edwin, and continued to 
preach freely during the remaining six years of this prince’s reign. He 
baptized, among others, four sons, one daughter, and one grandson of the 
king’s; and both nobles and people flocked in crowds to be instructed, and 
to receive the holy sacrament of baptism. When the king and queen were at 
their country palace of Yeverin, in Glendale, among the Bernicians in 
Northumberland, the bishop was taken up thirty-six days together, from 
morning till night, in catechizing persons, and in baptizing them in the little 
river Glen. Oratories and baptisteries not being yet built, the people were 
baptized in rivers; which shows that baptism was then administered by 
immersion. When St. Paulinus was with the king in the country of the Deiri, 


he was wont to baptize in the river Swale, near Cataract, now the village 
Cattaric, which the tradition of that country confirms to this day say Mr. 
Drake, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Stevens. St. Edwin built a church in honor of St. 
Alban, from which a new town arose which was called Albansbury, and 
since Almondbury. The royal palace in that place was burnt by the pagans 
after the death of St. Edwin. His successors had their country palace in the 
territory of Loidis, or Leeds, where a town of that name was afterwards 
built. 

King Edwin was equally zealous to practise himself, and to propagate on 
all sides the holy religion which he professed. The English nation generally 
received the faith with a fervor equal to that of the primitive Christians, and 
many among them became by their conversion quite another people, having 
no other views but those of another world, and no other thoughts but of the 
inestimable happiness which, by the divine mercy, they were possessed of, 
to improve which was their only study. Even kings, who find the greatest 
obstacles to virtue, and, while they command others at will, are often, of all 
men, the least masters of themselves, and the greatest slaves to their own 
passions,—these, I say, among the new converted English, often set their 
subjects the strongest examples of the powerful influence of grace, which is 
omnipotent in those who open their breasts to it. No sooner had they got 
sight of heaven and immortality, but earth appeared contemptible to them, 
and they trampled under their feet those crowns for which, a little before, 
they were ready to suffer every thing. Several exchanged their purple and 
sceptres for hair-cloth, their palaces for mean cells, their power and 
command for the humility of obedience. Others wore still their crowns, but 
looked on them with holy contempt; and regarded it as their chiefest glory 
to make Christ reign in the hearts of their subjects, and to impart to other 
nations the blessings they had received. In these zealous endeavors St. 
Edwin deserved for his recompense the glorious crown of martyrdom. 
Redwald, king of the East-Angles, had received baptism in the kingdom of 
Kent; but, being returned home, was seduced by his wife and other evil 
teachers, and joined together the worship of his ancient gods and that of 
Jesus Christ; erecting, Samaritan-like, two altars in the same temple, the 
one to Christ, and another, smaller, for the victims of devils. His son and 
successor, Earpwald, was prevailed upon by St. Edwin to embrace with his 
whole heart the faith of Christ; though, he being killed soon after, that 


nation relapsed into idolatry for three years, till Sigebert, returning from his 
exile in Gaul, restored the Christian religion. The English enjoyed so 
perfect tranquillity and security throughout the dominions of king Edwin, 
that this peace became proverbial among them; and it was affirmed that a 
woman with her new-born infant might safely travel from sea to sea. To the 
fountains on the highways the king had caused copper cups to be chained, 
which none durst remove or take away, so strictly were the laws observed. 
This good king had reigned seventeen years over the English and Britons, 
of which he had spent the last six in the service of Christ, when God was 
pleased to visit him with afflictions in order to raise him to the glory of 
martyrdom. Penda, a prince of royal blood among the Mercians, a violent 
abettor of idolatry, revolted from his obedience, and got together an army of 
furious veteran soldiers, such as had first invaded Britain, and all that still 
adhered to their ancient superstitions. Penda fought to extirpate Christianity, 
and from this time reigned over the Mercians twenty-two years. In this first 
revolt he entered into a confederacy with Cadwallo, king of the Britons or 
Welsh, who was indeed a Christian, but ignorant of the principles of this 
holy religion, savage and barbarous in his manners, and so implacable an 
enemy to the English, as to seem rather a wild beast than a man; for in his 
violent rage utterly to destroy that people, with all that belonged to them, he 
paid no regard to churches or religion, and spared neither age not sex. King 
Edwin being the most powerful prince in the English Heptarchy, to whom 
all the rest paid a kind of obedience, the fury of this war was entirely bent 
against him, and he was killed in a great battle against these two princes, 
fought in Yorkshire, at a place now called Hatfield, originally Heavenfield, 
which name was given it on account of the great number of Christians there 
slain in this engagement. The body of St. Edwin was buried at Whitby, but 
his head in the porch of the church he had built at York. He is honored with 
the title of martyr in the Martyrology of Florus, and in all our English 
calendars. Speed, in his catalogue, mentions an old church in London, and 
another at Breve, in Somersetshire, of both which St. Edwin was the titular 
patron. His death happened in the year of Christ 633, of his age the forty- 
eighth. In what manner the Christian religion was restored in 
Northumberland is related in the life of St. Oswald, 5th Aug. On St. Edwin, 
see Bede, Hist.1. 2, c. 9, 10, 12, 15, 20; William of Malmesbury and Alford, 
who has inserted, ad ann. 632, the letter of pope Honorius to this holy king, 


which is also extant, together with his letter to Honorius, archbishop of 
Canterbury, in Bede, and Conc. t. 6. See the life of St. Paulinus, Oct. 10. 

The relics of St. Ethelburge, wife of St. Edwin, were honored with those 
of St. Edburg at Liming monastery. Lel. Collect. t. 1, p. 10. 


The Martyrs of Triers 


St. Paulinus, bishop of Triers, highly extolled by St. Athanasius, St. Hilary, 
and St. Jerom, suffered grievous persecutions under the Arian emperor 
Constantius, and was banished by him into Phrygia, where he died. A 
beautiful church bears his name out of the walls of Triers, served by a 
college of canons, and enriched with relics of many martyrs crowned under 
the president Rictius Varus and the emperor Maximian Herculeus. They are 
mentioned in the Acts of SS. Fucian and Victoricus in Bouquet, &c. See on 
them Brower, Bue the Bollandist, p. 329, &c. The incredible number of 
these martyrs is denied by Honthemius, Diss. de Martyr. Trevir. 


October 5" 


St. Placidus, Abbot, and Companions, MM. 


From St. Greg. Dial.1. 2, c. 3, 7, and Mabilion, Annal. Bened. t. 1, who 
shows the several acts of their martyrdom to be pieces of no authority, with 
all the instruments relative; which is confirmed at large by Bue the 
Bollandist, NAK 3 and 4. 


A. D. 546. 


The reputation of the great sanctity of St. Benedict, while he lived at 
Sublaco, being spread abroad, the noblest families in Rome brought their 
children to him to be educated by him in his monastery. Equitius committed 
to his care, in 522, his son Maurus, then twelve years of age, and the 
patrician Tertullus his son Placidus, who was no more than seven. Philip of 
Macedon, recommending his son Alexander the Great to Aristotle, whom 
he had chosen for his preceptor, in his letter upon that subject gave thanks 
to his gods not so much for having given him a son, as for providing him 
with such a master for his education. With far more reason Tertullus 
rejoiced that he had found such a sanctuary, where his son, while his heart 
was yet untainted by the world, might happily escape its contagion. St. 
Gregory relates, that Placidus being fallen into the lake of Sublaco, as he 
was fetching some water in a pitcher, St. Benedict, who was in the 
monastery, immediately knew this accident, and, calling Maurus, said to 
him “Brother, run, make haste; the child is fallen into the water.” Maurus. 
having begged his blessing, ran to the lake, and walked upon the water 
above a bow-shot from the land to the place where Placidus was floating, 
and, taking hold of him by the hair, returned with the same speed. Being got 
to the land, and looking behind him, he saw he had walked upon the water, 
which he had not perceived till then. St. Benedict ascribed this miracle to 
the disciple’s obedience; but St. Maurus attributed it to the command and 
blessing of the abbot, maintaining that he could not work a miracle without 
knowing it. Placidus decided the dispute by saying, “When I was taken out 


of the water, I saw the abbot’s melotes upon my head, and himself helping 
me out.” The melotes was a sheep’s skin worn by monks upon their 
shoulders. We must observe that St. Placidus, being very young, had not yet 
received the monastic tonsure and habit. This miraculous corporal 
preservation of Placidus may be regarded as an emblem of the wonderful 
invisible preservation of his soul by divine grace from the spiritual 
shipwreck of sin. He advanced daily in holy wisdom, and in the perfect 
exercise of all virtues, so that his life seemed a true copy of that of his 
master and guide, the glorious St. Benedict; who, seeing the great progress 
which divine grace made in his tender heart, always loved him as one of the 
dearest among his spiritual children, and took him with him to Mount 
Cassino in 528. The senator Tertullus, principal founder of this monastery, 
made them a visit soon after their arrival there, saw with pleasure the rising 
virtue of his son Placidus, and bestowed on St. Benedict part of the estates 
which he possessed in that country, and others in Sicily. The holy patriarch 
founded another monastery upon these latter near Messina, a great city with 
a fine harbor, upon the straits which part Italy from Sicily. of this new 
colony St. Placidus was made abbot. Dom. Rabache de Freville, the present 
sub-prior of St. Germain-des-Prez, in his manuscript life of St. Maurus, 
places the arrival of that saint at Angers in France, and the foundation of the 
abbey of Glanfeuil, in 543, the very year in which St. Benedict died. St. 
Placidus is supposed to have gone to Sicily in 541, a little before the holy 
patriarch’s death, being about twenty-six years of age. He there founded a 
monastery at Messina. The spirit of the monastic state being that of penance 
and holy retirement, the primitive founders of this holy institute were 
particularly watchful entirely to shut the world out of their monasteries, and 
to guard all the avenues through which it could break in upon their solitude. 
Its breath is always poisonous to those who are called to a life of retirement. 
Charity may call a monk abroad to serve his neighbor in spiritual functions; 
but that person only can safely venture upon this external employment who 
is dead to the world, and who studies to preserve in it interior solitude and 
recollection, having his invisible food and secret manna, and making it his 
delight to converse secretly in his heart with God, and to dwell in heaven. 
This spirit St. Placidus had learned from his great instructor, and the same 
he instilled into his religious brethren.28®® He had not lived many years in 


Sicily before a pagan barbarian, with a fleet of pirates from Africa rather 
than from Spain, then occupied by Arian Goths, not by pagans, landed in 
Sicily, and out of hatred of the Christian name, and the religious profession 
of these servants of God, put St. Placidus and his fellow-monks to the 
sword, and burnt their monastery about the year 546. 

All true monks devote themselves to God; they separate themselves from 
the world, and do not entangle themselves in secular business, that they 
may more easily seek perfectly and with their whole hearts, not those things 
which are upon earth, but those which are in heaven. This is the duty of 
every Christian, as Origen elegantly observes,22® and as Saint Paul himself 
teaches,28°8 according to the divine lessons of our blessed Redeemer. For to 
be dead to the world, and to live to Christ, is the part of all who are truly his 
disciples. Those who live in the world must so behave as not to be of the 
world. They must be assiduously conversant in prayer and other exercises 
of religion. Their work itself must be sanctified and dedicated to God by the 
like motives with which the ancient monks applied themselves to 
penitential manual labor,2®©2 or to external spiritual functions. 


St. Galla, Widow 


She was daughter to Symmachus the Younger, the great, the most learned 
and virtuous patrician of Rome, whom Theodoric unjustly and barbarously 
put to death.280 From her cradle she gave herself fervently to the service of 
God, and being married very young, lost her husband before the end of the 
first year. She could have yet pleased the world, and was strongly solicited 
and courted by it, but her only desire in it was to please God alone; and 
trampling upon the world amidst its honors and riches, she considered 
herself as freed by her state of widowhood from its distractions. Out of 
devotion to the apostles she chose for her dwelling a little cottage or cell 
near their tombs on the Vatican hill, where she never interrupted her 
devotions but by other good works. The revenues of her great estates were 
made the patrimony of the poor; and, by her austerities, which reduced her 
body to a mere skeleton, she made herself a holocaust of penance. The 
prayers and spiritual instructions to the greatest saints and prelates who at 
that time adorned the western church, were a tribute to her piety and fervor; 
which, among other means of her sanctification, she sought with great 
earnestness. The pious letters which St. Fulgentius wrote to her from the 
place of his banishment, are extant among his works. After a train of 
tedious distempers, she was afflicted during the last years of her life with a 
cancer in her breast. She suffered extreme pains with incredible patience 
and resignation, and by them finished the martyrdom of her penance about 
the middle of the sixth age. See St. Gregory, Dial.1. 4, c. 13; St. 
Fulgentius’s Letters, Baronius, Sirmond, &c. 


October 6" 


St. Bruno, Confessor 


FOUNDER OF THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 


From the short chronicle of the four first priors of the Chartreuse, compiled 
by Gulgo, the fifth prior, as it seems, whose eulogy is added in MSS. ap. 
Labb. Bibl. MSS. t.1, p. 638, and the Bollandists; from the larger chronicle, 
called Chronica de exordio Ordinis Carthusiensis, or Tr. de Narratione 
histori inchoation is et promotionis Ordinis Carthus, containing the history 
of the five first priors, written about the year 1250, according to F. Bye; 
from St. Bruno’s life by Fr. du Puitz, or Puteanus, general of the order, in 
1508, printed at Basil in 1515; from his life, compiled by Guibert of 
Nogent, in 1101, and the life of St. Hugh of Grenoble, written by Guy, the 
fifth general of the Carthusians. See Mabillon, Annul. Bened. t. 5, p. 202; et 
Act. Ben. t. 9. Camillus Tutinus, in Ordinis Carth. histori prospectu; 
Columbius, Diss. de Carthusianorum initiis; Masson, the learned general of 
the order,1. 1, Annalium Carthus. Hercules Zanotti in Italica historia S. 
Brunonis, printed at Bologna in 1741. Continuators of the Hist. Littraire de 
la France, t. 9, p. 233. F. Longueval, Hist. de l’Eglise de France,1. 22, t. 8, 
p. 117. Bye the Bollandist, t. 3, Oct. pp. 491 to 777. 


A.D. 1101. 


The most pious and learned cardinal Bona, one of the greatest lights not 
only of the Cistercian order, but of the whole church, speaking of the 
Carthusian monks, of whose institute St. Bruno was the founder, calls them 
“the great miracles of the world; men living in the flesh as out of the flesh; 
the angels of the earth, representing John the Baptist in the wilderness; the 
principal ornament of the church; eagles soaring up to heaven, whose state 
is justly preferred to the institutes of all other religious orders.”28“ St. 
Bruno was descended of an ancient and honorable family, and born at 
Cologne, not after the middle of the eleventh century, as some mistake, but 
about the year 1030, as the sequel of his life demonstrates. In his infancy he 


seemed above the usual weaknesses of that age, and nothing childish ever 
appeared in his manners. His religious parents hoping to secure his virtue 
by a good education, placed him very young in the college of the clergy of 
St. Cunibert’s church, where he gave extraordinary proofs of his piety, 
capacity, and learning, insomuch that St. Anno, then bishop of Cologne, 
preferred him to a canonry in that church. He was yet young when he left 
Cologne, and went to Rheims for his greater improvement in his studies, 
moved probably by the reputation of the school kept by the clergy of that 
church.282 Bruno was received by them with great marks of distinction. He 
took in the whole circle of the sciences; was a good poet for that age, but 
excelled chiefly in philosophy and theology, so that these titles of poet, 
philosopher, and divine, were given him by contemporary writers by way of 
eminence, and he was regarded as a great master and model of the schools. 
The historians of that age speak still with greater admiration of his singular 
piety.2222 Heriman, canon and scholasticus of Rheims, resigning his 
dignities and renouncing the world to make the study of true wisdom his 
whole occupation, Gervasius, who was made archbishop of Rheims in 
1056, made Bruno scholasticus, to which dignity then belonged the 
direction of the studies and all the great schools of the diocese. The 
prudence and extraordinary learning of the saint shone with great lustre in 
this station; in all his lessons and precepts he had chiefly in view to conduct 
men to God, and to make them know and respect his holy law. Many 
eminent scholars in philosophy and divinity did him honor by their 
proficiency and abilities, and carried his reputation into distant parts; among 
these Odo became afterwards cardinal bishop of Ostia, and at length pope, 
under the name of Urban II. Robert of Burgundy, bishop of Langres, brother 
to two dukes of Burgundy, and grandson to king Robert; Rangier, cardinal 
archbishop of Reggio, (after St. Bruno had refused that dignity,) and many 
other learned prelates and abbots of that age, mention it as a particular 
honor and happiness that they had been Bruno’s scholars. Such was his 
reputation that he was looked upon as the light of churches, the doctor of 
doctors, the glory of the two nations of Germany and France, the ornament 
of the age, the model of good men, and the mirror of the world, to use the 
expressions of an ancient writer. He taught a considerable time in the 
church of Rheims; and is said, by the author of his life, to have been a long 


time the support of that great diocese; by which expression he seems to 
have borne the weight of the spiritual government under the archbishop 
Gervasius. That prelate dying in 1067, Manasses I., by open simony, got 
possession of that metropolitical church and oppressed it with most 
tyrannical vexations and enormities. Bruno retained under him his authority 
and dignities, particularly that of chancellor of the diocese, in which office 
he signed with him the charter of the foundations of St. Martin aux 
Jumeaux, and some other deeds of donations to monasteries. Yet he 
vigorously opposed his criminal projects. Hugh of Die, the pope’s legate, 
summoned Manasses to appear at a council which he held at Autun, in 
1077, and upon his refusing to obey the summons, declared him suspended 
from his functions. St. Bruno, Manasses the provost, and Poncius, a canon 
of Rheims, accused him in this council; in which affair our saint behaved 
with so much prudence and piety, that the legate, writing to the pope, 
exceedingly extolled his virtue and wisdom, styling him the most worthy 
doctor of the church of Rheims,22“ and recommending him to his holiness 
as one excellently qualified to give him good counsel, and to assist him in 
the churches of France in promoting the cause of God. The simoniacal 
usurper, exasperated against the three canons who appeared in the council 
against him, caused their houses to be broken open and plundered, and sold 
their prebends. The persecuted canons took refuge in the castle of the count 
of Rouci, and remained there till August, 1078, as appears by a letter which 
the simoniacal archbishop at that time wrote against them to the pope. 
Before this time St. Bruno had concerted the project of his retreat, of 
which he gives himself the following account in his letter to Raoul, or 
Ralph, provost of Rheims, to which dignity he was raised in 1077, upon the 
resignation of Manasses. St. Bruno, this Ralph, and another canon of 
Rheims, named Fulcius, in a conversation which they had one day together 
in one Adam’s garden, discoursed on the vanity and false pleasures of the 
world, and on the joys of eternal life, and being strongly affected with their 
serious reflections, promised one another to forsake the world. They 
deferred the execution of this engagement till Fulcius should return from 
Rome, whither he was going; and he being detained there, Ralph slackened 
in his resolution, and continuing at Rheims, was afterwards made 
archbishop of that see. But Bruno persevered in his resolution of embracing 


a state of religious retirement. Serious meditation increased in him daily his 
sense of the inestimable happiness of a glorious eternity, and his abhorrence 
of the world. Thus he forsook it in a time of the most flattering prosperity, 
when he enjoyed in it riches, honors, and the favor of men, and when the 
church of Rheims was ready to choose him archbishop in the room of 
Manasses, who had been then convicted of simony and deposed. He 
resigned his benefice, quitted his friends, and renounced whatever held him 
in the world, and persuaded some of his friends to accompany him into 
solitude, who were men of great endowments and virtue, and who 
abundantly made up the loss of his two first companions in this design; he 
seems first to have retired to Reciac, or Roe, a fortified town and castle on 
the Axona, or Aisne in Champagne, the seat of count Ebal, who had 
zealously joined St. Bruno and others in opposing the impiety of Manasses. 
After some time he went to Cologne, his native country; and some time 
after, was called back to his canonry at Rheims; but making there a very 
short stay, he repaired to Saisse-Fontaine, in the diocese of Langres, where 
he lived some time with some of his scholars and companions. Two of 
these, named Peter and Lambert, built there a church, which was afterwards 
united to the abbey of Molesme. 

In this solitude, Brunc, with an earnest desire of aiming at true perfection 
in virtue, considered with himself, and deliberated with his companions 
what it was best for him to do, spending his time in the exercises of holy 
solitude, penance, and prayer. He addressed himself for advice to a monk of 
great experience and sanctity, that is, to St. Robert, abbot of Molesme, who 
exhorted him to apply to Hugh, bishop of Grenoble, who was truly a servant 
of God, and a person better qualified than any other to assist him in his 
design.22 St. Bruno followed this direction, being informed that in the 
diocese of Grenoble, there were woods, rocks, and deserts, most suitable to 
his desires of finding perfect solitude, and that this holy prelate would 
certainly favor his design. Six of those who had accompanied him in his 
retreat, attended him on this occasion, namely, Landwin, who afterwards 
succeeded him in the office of prior of the great Chartreuse; Stephen of 
Bourg, and Stephen of Die, both canons of St. Rufus in Dauphine; Hugh 
whom they called the chaplain, because he was the only priest among them, 
and two laymen, Andrew and Guerin. St. Bruno and these six companions 


arrived at Grenoble about midsummer in 1084, and cast themselves at the 
feet of St. Hugh, begging of him some place in his diocese, where they 
might serve God, remote from worldly affairs, and without being 
burdensome to men. The holy prelate understanding their errand, rejoiced 
exceedingly, and received them with open arms, not doubting but these 
seven strangers were represented to him in a vision he had the night before 
in his sleep; wherein he thought he saw God himself building a church in 
the desert of his diocese, called the Chartreuse, and seven stars rising from 
the ground, and forming a circle which went before him to that place, as it 
were, to show him the way to that church.2822 He embraced them very 
lovingly, thinking he could never sufficiently commend their generous 
resolution; and assigned them that desert of Chartreuse for their retreat, 
promising his utmost assistance to establish them there; but to the end they 
might be armed against the difficulties they would meet with, lest they 
should enter upon so great an undertaking without having well considered 
it, he, at the same time, represented to them the dismal situation of that 
solitude, beset with very high craggy rocks, almost all the year covered with 
snow and thick fogs, which rendered them not habitable. This relation did 
not daunt the servants of God; on the contrary, joy, painted on their faces, 
expressed their satisfaction for having found so convenient a retirement, cut 
off from the society of men. St. Hugh having kept them some days in his 
palace, conducted them to this place, and made over to them all the right he 
had in that forest; and some time after, Siguin, abbot of Chaise-Dieu, in 
Auvergne who was joint lord of the same. Bruno and his companions 
immediately built an oratory there, and very small cells, at a little distance 
one from the other, like the ancient Lauras of Palestine. Such was the 
original of the order of the Carthusians, which took its name from this 
desert of Chartreuse.2272 Some have dated its institution in 1086, others in 
1085; but it is clearly proved by Mabillon2? that St. Bruno retired to this 
wilderness in June, 1084, as one of his epitaphs, and Sigebert of 
Gemblours, a contemporary writer, expressly mention. St. Hugh, by a 
charter dated in the month following, forbade any woman to go into their 
lands, or any person to fish, hunt, or drive cattle that way. They first built a 
church on a summit, and cells near it, in which they lived two together in 
each cell, soon after single, meeting in church at matins and vespers, other 


hours, prime, tierce, sext, none, and compline, they recited in their cells. 
They never took two refections in a day except on the greatest festivals, on 
which they ate together in a refectory. On other days they ate in their cells 
as hermits. Pulse was given them in a certain measure on days when it was 
allowed them. 

It is hard to represent the wonderful life of these holy anchorites in their 
desert. Guibert of Nogent2®22 says they passed the six days of the week in 
their separate cells, but spent the Sunday together. At parting, each took 
with him one loaf, and one kind of pulse for his subsistence the rest of the 
week. Every thing among them was extremely mean and poor: even in their 
church they would have no gold or silver, except a silver chalice. They 
scarce ever spoke to one another only by signs; for they obliged themselves 
to perpetual silence, that their whole conversation might be with God. They 
spent a considerable part of the day in reciting his praises, and seemed to 
have no other use of their bodies than to afflict and humble them with 
austerities. Labor succeeded prayer. It was their chief employ to copy pious 
books, by which they endeavored to earn their subsistence, that they might 
not be burdensome to any. Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluni, fifty years 
after St. Bruno, writes of them: “Their dress is meaner and poorer than that 
of other monks; so short and scanty, and so rough, that the very sight 
affrights one. They wear coarse hair shirts next their skin, fast almost 
perpetually; eat only bran-bread; never touch flesh, either sick or well; 
never buy fish, but eat it if given them as an alms; eat eggs and cheese on 
Sundays and Thursdays; on Tuesdays and Saturdays their fare is pulse or 
herbs boiled; on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays they take nothing but 
bread and water; and they have only one meal a day, except within the 
octaves of Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, Epiphany, and some other 
festivals. Their constant occupation is praying, reading, and manual labor, 
which consists chiefly in transcribing books. They say the lesser hours of 
the divine office in their cells at the times when the bell rings; but meet 
together at vespers and matins with wonderful recollection. They say mass 
only on Sundays and festivals.”2882 This manner of life they followed 
without any written rule; though Mabillon thinks they conformed to that of 
St. Benedict in most points which were compatible with their plan of an 
eremitical life.282! But others, with Bue the Bollandist, find no 


resemblance, and say the practices were peculiar to their institute without 
being borrowed from any other in particular. St. Bruno left his disciples 
fervent observers of those customs and practices which he had established 
among them. Guigo, or Guy, fifth prior of the Chartreuse, in 1228, drew up 
in writing an abstract of their customs.2882 Several general chapters have 
added new statutes; of which a complete code was compiled in 1581, and 
approved by Innocent XI., in 1688. This may be called the rule of the 
Carthusians. Voltaire copies this remark of Fleury, of the Maurist monks in 
the Literary History of France and others, that this is the only ancient 
religious order in the church which never had any reform, and has never 
stood in need of any, which is owing to their entire sequestration from 
commerce with the world, and to the extreme vigilance of superiors and 
visiters in never allowing a door to be opened for mitigations and 
dispensations to creep in. “The Carthusians,” says Voltaire, “entirely 
consecrate their time to fasting, to silence, to solitude, and prayer; perfectly 
quiet in the midst of a tumultuous world, the noise of which scarce ever 
reaches their ears; knowing their respective sovereigns no otherwise than by 
the prayers in which their names are inserted.” This institute has been 
regarded by the pastors of the church as the most perfect model of a 
penitential and contemplative state, in which persons devote themselves to 
the most perfect sanctification of their souls, and by their tears and prayers 
endeavor to draw down the divine mercy on sinners and on the whole 
world,2883 

St. Bruno is styled by the writers of that age Master of the Chartreuse, 
and sometimes prior; for being the person who led the rest into that course 
of life, he was looked upon by them as their superior; and as he was the 
most learned, so he also excelled them in the fervor of his charity, 
compunction, and humility. St. Hugh, who at first received him as his child, 
became so great an admirer of his virtue that he took him for his father and 
spiritual director; and without regard to the difficulty of the ways, he often 
went from Grenoble to the Chartreuse, to enjoy the heavenly conversation 
of St. Bruno, and improve himself by his advice and example. That holy 
prelate felt an inexpressible joy in his heart as often as he heard any new 
novice had joined these true disciples of the cross: a joy which was often 
renewed in him; for their example awaked many from their spiritual 


lethargy in the world, and persons of all ages, even young boys, ran to the 
desert to take up the cross of Christ in their company. The count of Nevers, 
a lord of singular piety, made a long stay with them to learn to serve God 
with new fervor, and returned praising God for the wonders which his right 
hand works in the hearts in which he dwells. He sent them soon after a rich 
present of plate, but they sent it back with excuses that it was useless to 
them. He then sent them a large quantity of leather and parchment for their 
books. 

St. Bruno had not governed this congregation six years when pope Urban 
II., who had formerly been his scholar at Rheims, being informed of the 
holy life which he led, and being, from his own personal acquaintance, fully 
convinced of his great prudence and learning, sent him a severe order to 
repair to Rome, that he might assist him by his counsels in the government 
of the church. The humble monk could have scarce met with a more severe 
trial of his obedience, or made a greater sacrifice. Nevertheless, without 
further deliberation, he set out in 1089, having nominated Landuin prior at 
the Chartreuse. The pope himself at the same time had recommended that 
house to the protection of Siguin, abbot of Chaise-Dieu. The departure of 
the saint was an inexpressible grief to his disciples. They to whom the 
greatest austerities were pleasures, and the most hideous desert a paradise 
while they enjoyed the presence of such a guide and master, found their 
rocks insupportable without him. The saint endeavored in vain to comfort 
them, promising them he would do whatever lay in him to return to them as 
soon as possible. Several of them protested they would never be parted 
from him, and these he took with him to Rome. The rest, soon after he had 
quitted them, left the Chartreuse; but, as they continued to live together, 
they were soon prevailed upon by Landuin to return to their former 
habitations, of which the monks of Chaise-Dieu had taken possession upon 
their leaving it. St. Bruno was received by the pope with all imaginable 
tokens of esteem and affection. His holiness kept him in his palace near his 
person, and consulted him in all weighty affairs of religion and conscience. 
By his order also the saint’s companions had an apartment assigned them in 
the city, where they endeavored to live as they had done in the desert; but 
they soon found it was not so easy a matter there to devote themselves 
wholly to their holy meditations, pious reading, singing psalms, and fervent 
prayer, in which consisted all their satisfaction. They could not shun 


distracting visits, nor observe such silence as they had done among the 
rocks, and which was so useful to them. This alteration drew tears from 
their eyes, and made them sigh for the solitude they had quitted. They 
complained to St. Bruno that they found not in the city what they sought. 
The saint ardently desired to conduct them back to the mountain of the 
Chartreuse; but not being able to obtain that leave for himself, he prevailed 
that they might return to that desert, where the rest of their companions had 
already recovered the possession of their former cells, which were restored 
to them by the abbot of Chaise-Dieu to the great joy of St. Hugh, and of 
Hugh archbishop of Lyons, legate of the holy see, who both conducted them 
back, and saw them again settled there. 

The tumult of a court grew every day more insupportable to St. Bruno, 
who had tasted the sweets of solitude and uninterrupted contemplation, and 
trembled amidst the distractions of the world. The pope had too great a 
value for such a friend to grant his request of returning to the Chartreuse; he 
even pressed him to accept the archbishopric of Rheggio in Calabria; but 
the holy man excused himself with so great earnestness, and redoubled his 
importunities for the liberty of living to himself in solitude, that his holiness 
at length thought he could no longer offer violence to his holy inclinations, 
and consented that he might retire into some wilderness in the mountains of 
Calabria. The saint found a convenient solitude in the diocese of Squillaci, 
where he settled in 1090, with some new disciples whom he had gained in 
Rome. Here he betook himself to the exercises of a solitary life with more 
joy and fervor than ever. Remembering the engagement which his ancient 
friend, Ralph, the provost of Rheims, had made to embrace a solitary life, 
he wrote him from this desert an elegant and tender letter, inviting him to 
his hermitage, putting him in mind of his promise and the obligation he had 
taken upon himself, and giving him an agreeable and cheerful description of 
his desert, and of uninterrupted scenes of pure joy and delights which he 
and his companions found in it. From the turn of this letter it sufficiently 
appears how far the saint was from the least disposition of melancholy, 
moroseness, or harsh severity. Gayety of soul, which always attends virtue, 
is particularly necessary in all who are called to a life of perfect solitude, in 
which nothing is more pernicious than sadness, and to which nothing is 
more contrary than an inclination to excessive pensiveness. Those who 
labor under that weakness, ought generally to be judged unfit for a state of 


strict perpetual solitude; for which great fervor, which allows no moments 
for sloth, is likewise an essential disposition. Landuin prior of the 
Chartreuse, went into Calabria to consult St. Bruno about the form of living 
which our saint had instituted at the Chartreuse; for those disciples were 
desirous not to depart in the least point from the spirit and rule of their holy 
master.2884 St. Bruno wrote them an admirable letter, full of tender charity 
and the spirit of God, which he sent them by Landuin when he returned in 
1099. In this letter he instructed them in all the practices of a solitary life, 
solved the difficulties which they proposed to him, comforted them in their 
afflictions, and encouraged them to perseverance and watchfulness against 
all the attacks of their enemies.2882 

The principal works of St. Bruno are Comments on the Psalter, and on St. 
Paul’s Epistles, both of which are demonstrated282° to be the genuine 
productions of our saint, and answer the character given of St. Bruno, that 
he was one of the most learned men, not only of the age in which he lived 
but of most others. He understood both the Hebrew and Greek languages, 
and was versed in the writings of the fathers, especially those of St. 
Ambrose and St. Austin. He is a strenuous advocate for the doctrine of St. 
Austin with regard to the mysteries of divine grace. In his Exposition of the 
Psalms he clears the literal sense, but always refers it to the spiritual, 
applying every thing to Christ and his church, as the sense principally 
meant by the Holy Ghost. A judicious modern critic writes thus of this 
work:3887 “Whoever shall attentively read this Commentary, will agree that 
it would be hard to find a work of this kind which is at the same time more 
clear, solid, and full, and more concise. If it were better known it would be 
more made use of. Persons would be convinced that it is an excellent work 
to give the key for the true understanding of the Psalms, and that the author 
was master of all the sciences, and filled with the spirit of God. It were to 
be wished that this Commentary were put into the hands of all the faithful, 
especially of persons dedicated by their state to the duty of public prayer.” 
The elegy in fourteen verses, On the Contempt of the World, or on the last 
things, which was composed by St. Bruno, is engraved under the picture of 
the saint in the choir of the famous Chartreuse of Dijon. It is a feeling 
complaint of the general insensibility of men in thinking so little on a happy 
and a miserable eternity, and is inserted in several Latin prayer books. 


Several other comments on the scripture, and other writings, have been 
ascribed to this saint, but belong some to St. Bruno, bishop of Segni, others 
to St. Bruno, bishop of Wurtzbourg, who both flourished in the same 
age, 3888 

St. Bruno being settled in his desert in the diocese of Squillaci, had no 
thoughts but of living unknown to men; but, as retired as he was, he had not 
been long in this new hermitage, when Roger, sovereign count of Sicily and 
Calabria, discovered him one day as he was hunting in that wood. The 
prince having conversed with him, was so much moved by his virtue, that 
he was extremely desirous to testify his esteem for him by some remarkable 
favors; but a love of poverty, and a spirit of disinterestedness would not 
permit the holy man to take advantage of his generosity in accepting any 
rich presents. The monastery De la Torre in Calabria, was the second of the 
order.2889 direct the monks of the Great Chartreuse in all spiritual and 
temporal emergencies. The time being come when God had decreed to 
reward the labors of his servant, he visited him with a sickness about the 
latter end of September, 1101. When the holy man perceived his death to 
draw near, he gathered his monks about his bed, and in their presence, 
made, as it were, a public confession of his life; then made a profession of 
his faith, which his disciples copied from his mouth, and preserved. It is 
very clear and explicit on the mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, and 
in condemning the heresy of Berengarius, which had lately raised great 
troubles in the church. The holy man thus expressed his faith of the 
sacrament of the altar: “I believe the sacraments which the church 
believeth, and in particular that the bread and wine consecrated on the altar 
are the true body of our Lord Jesus Christ; his true flesh, and his true blood, 
which we receive for the remission of our sins, and in the hope of eternal 
life.”2890 He had more fully explained this doctrine of the church against 
Berengarius, in his comments on St. Paul.282! He resigned his soul to God 
on Sunday the 6th of October, 1101. An account of his death was sent by 
his monks of La Torre in an encyclical letter to all the neighboring churches 
and monasteries, according to the custom, to recommend the souls of 
persons deceased to their prayers.2822 Near two hundred answers to this 
letter are extant, and contain the highest eulogiums of the extraordinary 
virtue, wisdom, and learning, of St. Bruno.2822 Lanuin, a disciple of our 


saint in Calabria, succeeded him in the government of the monastery De la 
Torre, and was highly esteemed by pope Paschal II. Fleury is mistaken,224 
in confounding this Lanuin with Landuin of Lucca, whom St. Bruno left 
prior of the Great Chartreuse, and who was succeeded by Peter, a native of 
Bethune in Flanders, who had been the saint’s disciple at Saisse Fontaine, 
with Lambert, who was prior at De la Torre after the death of Lanuin.2822 
St. Bruno was interred in the cemetery of the church of the blessed Virgin 
de Torre; said by some to have been translated to that of St. Stephen; but 
improbably; for they were discovered in the former place in 1515. Pope Leo 
X. had granted in the preceding year an office in his honor to his order; 
which is called an equipollent beatification, his eminent sanctity and many 
miracles after his death not standing in need of the formalities of a scrutiny. 
In 1623, Gregory XV., by an equipollent canonization extended his office to 
the whole church. A bone of his jaw with two teeth was sent to the Great 
Chartreuse; a finger to the Chartreuse at Paris; and little portions to the 
Chartreuses of Cologne, his native city, and Friburg. 

The motto of St. Bruno are these words of the Psalmist:389° My eyes 
prevented the watches: I was troubled, and I spoke not. I had in my mind 
the eternal years. Lo! I have gone far off, flying away, and I abode in the 
wilderness.2822 This constant meditation on eternity often broke his rest, 
and made sleep to flee from his eyes; this animated him with fervor in his 
retirement, and perpetual penance, and made him watch whole nights in 
sighs and tears to implore the divine mercy. In this solitude his employment 
was sometimes to pour forth his soul in songs of praise, and to entertain 
himself on the sweet motives of the divine love; sometimes the 
remembrance of eternal joys comforted his soul, and gave him already a 
kind of foretaste of them; and he often considered the terrors of the divine 
judgments, and the eternal torments prepared for sinners, being strongly 
affected with the dread of that which is of all others the most grievous, the 
pain of loss, or the everlasting privation of God. In a feeling meditation on 
this subject, he puts the following words in the mouth of a damned soul: 
“Add new tortures to the racks which I endure; may a million of fresh 
executioners tear me for all eternity, provided I be not totally deprived of 
my God. The most piercing flames will be to me soft roses; the fury of 
devils agreeable embraces; the horrible shrieks of those dungeons a pleasant 


harmony; these frightful prisons delightful palaces, could I but be freed 
from what I feel by the loss of God.”2828 


St. Faith or Fides, V., and Companions, MM. 


Among those Christians whose invincible constancy triumphed over the 
malice of Dacian, prefect of Gaul under Dioclesian and Maximian, none 
was more illustrious than St. Faith. She was born at Agen in Aquitaine, and, 
though of exquisite beauty, was insensible to all the allurements of the 
world. When she was apprehended and brought before Dacian, making the 
sign of the cross on different parts of her body, she uttered this prayer: 
“Lord Jesus, who art always ready to assist your servants, fortify me at this 
hour, and enable me to answer in a manner worthy of you.” The tyrant, 
assuming an air of mildness, asked her, “What is your name?” she 
answered: “My name is Faith, and I endeavor to support in reality what that 
name signifies.” Dacian—“What is your religion?” Faith—“I have from my 
infancy served Christ, and to him I have consecrated my whole soul.” 
Dacian—“Come, child, have some regard for your youth and beauty; 
renounce the religion you profess, and sacrifice to Diana, who is a divinity 
of your own sex, and who will bestow on you the most precious gifts.” 
Faith—“The divinities of the Gentiles are devils: how then can you advise 
me to sacrifice to them?” Dacian, in a rage, said: “What! do you presume to 
call our gods devils! you must resolve instantly to offer sacrifice, or expire 
under torments.” The saint, calling to mind the courage of the martyrs and 
the glorious crown promised to those who persevere to the end, far from 
being terrified at the menaces of the tyrant, feels herself inflamed with a 
new desire to die for her Lord; “No,” cried she, “I not only am prepared to 
suffer every torment for Christ, but I burn with impatience to die for him.” 
Dacian, more enraged than ever, ordered a brazen bed to be produced, and 
the saint to be bound on it with iron chains. A great fire was kindled under 
it, the heat of which was rendered still more intolerable by the addition of 
oil, and other inflammable matter. The spectators, struck with pity and 
horror, exclaimed: “How can the tyrant thus torment an innocent young 
virgin only for worshipping God!” Hereupon Dacian apprehended numbers 


of them, and as these refused to sacrifice, they were beheaded with St. 
Faith. See the genuine acts of the saint, which are very short. Surius and 
Labbe give other acts which are longer, but in these there are interpolations, 
and an account of miracles not sufficiently warranted. See also the 
commentaries of F. Ghesquier, one of the continuators of Bollandus, 6 Oct. 
t. 3, p. 263,899 

St. Dulcitius, bishop of Agen, about the middle of the fifth century, 
deposited the relics of St. Faith in a church which he built at Agen, and 
translated those of her companions, and St. Caprais, to another church in 
that city. The history of this translation, which seems to have been written 
by an eye-witness, may be seen in the acts of St. Faith, published by Surius 
and Labbe. The place where the bodies of these holy martyrs were 
concealed for fear of the persecutors, is still held in veneration. About the 
year 886, the relics of St. Vincent of Agen, martyr, and of St. Faith, were 
removed to the abbey of Conques in Rouergue, and thence to the new 
church of that abbey in 1050: a portion of those of St. Faith was given by 
pope Urban V. to the monks of Cucufat in Catalonia, in 1365, and an arm of 
the saint was formerly kept at Glastenbury. St. Faith is titular saint of 
several churches in France, particularly that of Longueville in Normandy, 
which was enriched by Walter Giffard, earl of Buckingham in England. She 
was also patroness of the priory of Horsham in the county of Norfolk, 
founded by Robert Fitzwalter and his wife Sybila, and endowed with great 
privileges by Henry I. The subterraneous chapel of St. Faith, built under St. 
Paul’s in London, was also very famous, as Dugdale remarks in his history 
of this church. 

Good example is one of the strongest incentives to virtue. Wo to us, if we 
harden our hearts against the salutary impressions which the heroic virtue 
and examples of so many saints ought to make upon us. The companions of 
the martyrdom of St. Faith, fired by seeing the glorious conflict and 
trophies of the holy virgin, arrive themselves at an equal crown. And can 
we read the lives of so many illustrious saints, without reproaching 
ourselves for our base ingratitude to God, and repeated abuse of divine 
grace, and without aspiring to an imitation of their zeal, devotion, charity, 
humility, compunction, and fervor? 


October 7*" 


St. Mark, Pope, C. 


SEE THE PONTIFICAL PUBLISHED BY ANASTASIUS AP. MURATORI INTER ITALIARUM 
RERUM SCRIPTORES, T. 3, P. 112; ALSO BARON. A.D. AN. 336; BOSIUS AND ARINGHI L. 
2,C. 15. 


A. D. 336. 


St. Mark was by birth a Roman, and served God with such fervor among 
the clergy of that church, that, advancing continually in severe humility and 
the knowledge and sense of his own weakness and imperfections, he strove 
every day to surpass himself in the fervor of his charity and zeal, and in the 
exercise of all virtues. The persecution ceased in the West upon the 
abdication of Dioclesian and Maximian, in the beginning of the year 305; 
but was revived for a short time by Maxentius in 312. St. Mark abated 
nothing of his watchfulness, but endeavored rather to redouble his zeal 
during the peace of the church; knowing that if men sometimes cease 
openly to persecute the faithful, the devil never allows them any truce, and 
his snares are generally most to be feared in the time of a calm. The saint 
contributed very much to advance the service of God during the pontificate 
of St. Sylvester; after whose demise he was himself placed in the apostolic 
chair on the 18th of January, 336. He held that dignity only eight months 
and twenty days, dying on the 7th of October following. According to the 
Pontifical published by Anastasius, he built two churches, one on the 
Ardeatine Way, where he was afterwards buried; another within the walls, 
near the capitol. He was interred in the Ardeatine Way, in the cemetery of 
Balbina, a holy martyr buried there. It was originally called of Prtextatus, 
probably from some illustrious person of that name, and was situate without 
the Ardeatine gate, not far from the cemetery of Calixtus, on the Appian 
Way. St. Mark had very much beautified and adorned this burial-place, out 
of respect to the martyrs there interred; and he being buried there, it from 
that time bore his name. Pope Damasus, in his epitaph, extols his 
extraordinary disinterestedness and contempt of all earthly things, and his 


remarkable spirit of prayer, by which he drew down on the people abundant 
spiritual blessings. His name occurs in the Liberian Calendar, compiled 
soon alter his death, and in all other Martyrologies of the Western church. A 
church bore his name in Home in the fifth century. His remains were 
translated into it by the order of Gregory VII. The pontificals mention that 
the church was repaired by Adrian I., Gregory IV., and Paul II. This last 
pope built near it a palace, which was the summer residence of the popes till 
Sixtus V. preferred the Quirinal hill, or Monte Cavallo. 

It was by constant watchfulness over themselves, by assiduous self- 
denial, and humble prayer, that all the saints triumphed over their spiritual 
enemies. They never laid down their arms. A Christian ought to be afraid of 
no enemy more than himself, whom he carries always about with him, and 
whom he is not able to flee from. He therefore never ceases to cry out to 
God: Who will preserve me from falling through myself! Not my own 
strength. Unless thou, O Lord, art my light and support, I watch in vain. 


St.s Sergius and Bacchus, MM. 


These two glorious martyrs are mentioned with great distinction by 
Theodoret, John Mosch in the Spiritual Meadow, Evagrius, St. Gregory of 
Tours, Bede, and other ancient Martyrologists. They were illustrious 
officers in the army, and suffered with great constancy cruel torments and a 
glorious death under Maximian: the theatre of their triumph was Rasaphe in 
Syria, in the diocese of Hierapolis. Their tomb at Rasaphe was famous for 
miracles in the year 431,2222 when Alexander, bishop of Hierapolis, built 
there a stately church in their honor. Out of respect for their relics, Justinian 
caused this town to be fortified, called it Sergiopolis, and made it the 
metropolis of the province. He also built many churches in their honor in 
several provinces of the East. They are the titular saints of a church in 
Rome, which has been famous at least ever since the seventh century, as 
appears from Anastasius; nevertheless, no authentic acts of their martyrdom 
have reached us. Two other churches in Rome Lear their name: one called 
ad montes belongs to the Russian college, and possesses a portion of their 
relics brought from Syria in the crusades: as does the cathedral of St. Vitus 
at Prague, by the gift of the emperor Charles IV., in 1354. See Tillemont, t. 
5, p. 491. 


St.s Marcellus and Apuleius, MM., At Rome 


Famous in ancient Martyrologies, honored with a mass in pope Gelasius’s 
Sacramentary published by cardinal Thomasius. The emperor Lewis II. in 
872, received their relics from the pope, which his wife Angilberga 
bestowed on the nunnery which she founded at Placentia in Italy, in which 
city these martyrs are honored with singular devotion. 


St. Justina of Padua, V. M. 


She suffered at Padua in the persecution of Dioclesian, about the year 304, 
or, according to some, in that of Nero. Fortunatus ranks her among the most 
illustrious holy virgins, whose sanctity and triumph have adorned and 
edified the church, saying that her name makes Padua illustrious, as 
Euphemia Chalcedon, and Eulalia the city Emerita. And in his poem on the 
life of St. Martin, he bids those who visit Padua, there to kiss the sacred 
sepulchre of the blessed Justina, on the walls of which they will see the 
actions of St. Martin represented in figures or paintings.222! A church was 
built at Padua, in her honor, about the middle of the fifth age, by Opilio, 
prefect of the prtorium, who was consul in 453.2222 Her precious remains, 
concealed in the irruptions of Attila, who destroyed Aquileia and Padua in 
the middle of the fifth century, were found in 1177, and are kept with great 
veneration in the famous church which bears her name. It was most 
elegantly and sumptuously rebuilt in 1501, and, with the adjoining 
Benedictin monastery, (to which it belongs,) is one of the most finished 
models of building of that nature in the world. A reformation of the 
Benedictin order was settled in this house in 1417, which was propagated in 
many parts of Italy under the name of the Congregation of St. Justina of 
Padua. The great monastery of Mount Cassino, head of the whole order of 
St. Bennet, having acceded to this reformed Congregation, it was made the 
chief house thereof by pope Julius II., and the jurisdiction of president, or 
general, was transferred by him from St. Justina’s to the abbot of Mount 
Cassino; from which time this is called the Congregation of Mount Cassino, 
and is divided into seven provinces. The great monastery of St. Justina may 
be said to be the second in rank. St. Justina is, after St. Mark, the second 
patroness of the commonwealth of Venice, and her image is stamped on the 
coin. Near the tomb of St. Justina, in the cemetery, were found the relics of 
several other martyrs, who are said in her acts and those of St. Prosdecimus, 
first bishop of Padua, and other such monuments, to have suffered with her. 


The relics of St. Justina were placed in a shrine or chest under the high altar 
of the new church, in 1502. When the new choir was built these were 
translated with the utmost solemnity into a sumptuous vault under the new 
high altar, in 1627. Another famous church of St. Justina stands in the city 
of Venice, formerly collegiate, now in the hands of nuns. The senate makes 
to it the most solemn procession on the 7th of October, in thanksgiving for 
the victory of Lepante, gained over the Turks on that day, which is her 
festival. See Tillemont, Hist. de la Persec. de Diocles. art. 55. t. 5. p. 140. 
Helyot, &c. 


St. Osith, V. 


She was born at Quarendon, and was daughter of Frewald, a Mercian 
prince, and niece to Editha, to whom belonged the town and manor of 
Ailesbury, where she was brought up with her pious aunt. Osith was 
married young to a king of the East-Angles; but the same day obtained his 
consent to live always a virgin. That king confirming her in her religious 
purpose, bestowed on her the manor of Chick, in which she built a 
monastery. She had governed this house many years with great sanctity, 
when she was crowned with martyrdom in the inroads of Hinguar and 
Hubba, the barbarous Danish leaders, being beheaded for her constancy in 
her faith and virtue, about the year 870; for fear of the Danish pirates, her 
body, after some time, was removed to Ailesbury. and remained there forty- 
six years; after which it was brought back to Chick, or Chich, in Essex, near 
Colchester which place was for some time called St. Osithe’s, as Camden 
takes notice. A great abbey of regular canons was erected here under her 
invocation, which continued to the dissolution, famous for the relics, and 
honored with many miracles. See Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, in folio; 
William of Malmesbury,1. 2, de Pontific.; and principally her life by Vere, a 
canon of St. Osithe’s, in Leland’s Itinerary, vol. 8, p. 41, and in Malbrancq, 
in MSS. suorum, t. 1, quoted by Ericus Pantoppidanus, in the life of St. 
Ositha, in his Gesta Danorum extra Daniam, Hafni, 1740, in 4to., t. 2, sect. 
1, NAK 12, pp. 40, 41, 42. See also Alford, Annal. t. 1. 


October 8"" 


St. Bridget, Widow 


From the bull of her canonization published by Boniface IX. an. 1391: 
Bullar. t. 1, p. 297; Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 4, p. 25; Stevens, 
Monast. t. 2, p. 230; Godeau, Eloges des Princes et Princesses, p. 454; 
Messenius Scondi Illustrat, t. 9, p. 43, auct a Joan; Peringkioldo, fol. 
Stockholm, 1700; Vastovius in vita S. Brigitte, cum notis Erici Benzelli in 
Vastovii Vitem Aquiloniam. An. 1708. 


A. D. 1373. 


St. Birgit, more commonly called Bridget, or Brigit, was daughter of Birger, 
a prince of the royal blood of Sweden, legislator of Upland,222 and of 
Ingeburgis, daughter to Sigridis a lady descended from the kings of the 
Goths. Both the parents spent their lives in fervent exercises of piety, and 
had a singular devotion to the sacred passion of Christ. Birger consecrated 
all Fridays in a special manner to practices of penance, and never failed on 
that day to confess his sins, and receive the holy eucharist, endeavoring to 
put himself into such a disposition as to be able to bear patiently all the 
crosses that might befall him till the next Friday. Ingeburgis was no less 
devoutly inclined, but died soon after the birth of our saint, which happened 
in the year 1304. Bridget was brought up by an aunt, who was a lady of 
singular piety. She did not begin to speak till she was three years old; and 
the first use she made of her tongue was to praise God: nor did she even in 
her childhood ever take pleasure in any discourse but what was serious. So 
strong and early was the grace of devotion with which God favored her, that 
from her cradle all her views and desires tended only to piety, and in its 
exercises she found her greatest delight. No symptoms ever appeared in her 
of anger, spite, envy, jealousy, untowardness, or disobedience. She assisted 
assiduously at the church office, and at sermons. At ten years of age she 
was most tenderly affected by a sermon which she heard on the passion of 
Christ; and the night following seemed to see him hanging upon his cross 


covered with wounds, and pouring forth his blood in streams in every part 
of his body; at the same time, she thought she heard him say to her: “Look 
upon me, my daughter.” “Alas,” said she, “who has treated you thus?” She 
seemed to herself to hear him answer: “They who despise me, and are 
insensible to my love for them.” The impression which this moving 
spectacle made upon her mind was never effaced; and from that time the 
sufferings of her Redeemer became the subject of her most assiduous 
meditation, even when she was at work at her needle, and she could scarce 
ever call them to mind without shedding abundance of tears. In obedience 
to her father, when she was only sixteen years of age, she married Ulpho, 
prince of Nericia in Sweden, who was himself only eighteen. This pious 
couple passed the first year after their marriage in continence, and having 
enrolled themselves in the third order of St. Francis, lived in their own 
house as if they had been in a regular and austere monastery. They 
afterwards had eight children, four boys and four girls, who were all 
favored with the blessings of divine grace. Benedict and Gudma dying in 
their infancy, left their parents secure of their happiness; Charles and Birger 
died in the holy war in Palestine; Margaret and Cecily served God faithfully 
in the married state; and Indeburga and Catharine became nuns. The last 
was born in 1336, and died in 1381. She is honored among the saints on the 
22d of March.224 After the birth of these children, the parents, at the 
suggestion of St. Bridget, made a mutual vow of continency, and 
consecrated their estates more than ever to the use of the poor, whom they 
looked upon as their own family, and for whom they built an hospital, in 
which they served the sick with their own hands. Ulpho entered into the 
most perfect sentiments of virtue and penance, with which the example of 
his wife inspired him; and resigning his place in the king’s council, and 
renouncing the court, he imitated her in all her devotions. To break all 
worldly ties by forsaking their country and friends, they made a painful 
pilgrimage to Compostella. In their return Ulpho fell sick at Arras, where he 
lodged with his wife and eight children, first in the street of the Lombards; 
but afterwards in the city, at the house of a clergyman or canon of our 
Lady’s the cathedral, son of a nobleman named Bazentin, where, in the 
following century, Lewis XI. lodged in 1477. He received the viaticum and 
extreme unction from the hands of the bishop of Arras, Andrew Ghini, a 


native of Florence. Bridget spared neither solicitude, pains, nor prayers for 
his recovery, and received an assurance of it by a revelation. He was 
accordingly restored again to his health, and arrived in Sweden, where he 
died soon after, in 1344, in the odor of sanctity, in the monastery of Alvastre 
of the Cistercian order, which rule, according to some he had embraced, 
though others say that he was only preparing himself for that state.22°2 At 
least his name is inserted in the Menology of that order on the 12th of 
February. 

Bridget being by his death entirely at liberty to pursue her inclinations as 
to the manner of life which she desired to lead, renounced the rank of 
princess which she held in the world, to take upon her more perfectly the 
state of a penitent. Her husband’s estates she divided among her children, 
according to the laws of justice and equity, and from that day seemed to 
forget what she had been in the world. She changed her habit, using no 
more linen except for a veil to cover her head, wearing a rough hair-shift, 
and for a girdle, cords full of knots. The austerities which she practised are 
incredible; on Fridays she redoubled her mortifications and other exercises, 
allowing herself no refection but a little bread and water. About the time of 
her husband’s death, in 1344, she built the great monastery of Wastein, in 
the diocese of Lincopen, in Sweden, in which she placed sixty nuns, and, in 
a separate enclosure, friars, to the number of thirteen priests, in honor of the 
twelve apostles and St. Paul; four deacons, representing the four doctors of 
the church, and eight lay-brothers. She prescribed them the rule of St. 
Austin, with certain particular constitutions, which are said to have been 
dictated to her by our Saviour in a vision: but this circumstance is neither 
mentioned by Boniface IX. in the bull of her canonization, nor by Martin V. 
in the confirmation of her order; and the popes, when they speak of this 
rule, mention only the approbation of the holy see, without making any 
inquiry about any such private revelation. The diocesan is the superior of all 
the monasteries of this order situated in his diocese; but no new convent can 
be founded but with an express license and confirmation of the pope. The 
chief object of the particular devotions prescribed by this rule are the 
passion of Christ, and the honor of his holy Mother. In this institute, as in 
the order of Fontevrault, the men are subject to the prioress of the nuns in 
temporals, but in spirituals the women are under the jurisdiction of the 


friars; the reason of which is, because the order being principally instituted 
for religious women, the men were chiefly admitted only to afford them 
such spiritual assistance as they want. The convents of the men and women 
are separated by an inviolable enclosure; but are contiguous so as to have 
the same church, in which the nuns keep choir above in a doxal, the men 
undemeath in the church; but they can never see one another. The number 
of religious persons in each double monastery is fixed as above; but most of 
the great or double monasteries which were situated in the North, were 
destroyed at the change of religion, with that of Wastein, or Vatzen, which 
was the chief house of the order. There are two rich convents of nuns of this 
order at Genoa, into one of which only ladies of quality can be admitted. 
The greatest part of monasteries of Brigittins, or of the order of our Saviour, 
which now subsist, are single, and observe not the rule as to the number of 
religious, or the subjection of the friars to the nuns. There are still some 
double monasteries in Flanders, one at Dantzic, about ten in Germany, and 
some few others,.2208 

St. Bridget had spent two years in her monastery at Wastein when she 
undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, in order to venerate the relics of so many 
saints which are honored in that city, and especially to offer up her fervent 
prayers at the tombs of the apostles. The example of her virtue shone forth 
with brighter lustre in that great city. The austerity of her watchings and 
penance, the tenderness of her devotion, her love of retirement, her fervor in 
visiting the churches, and in serving the sick in the hospitals, her severity 
towards herself, her mildness to all others, her profound humility, and her 
charity, appeared in all she did. Remarkable monuments of her devotion are 
still shown in the church of St. Paul and other places at Rome, and in its 
neighborhood; for the thirty last years of her life, she was accustomed to go 
every day to confession; and she communicated several times every week. 
The frequent use of the sacraments kindled every time fresh ardor in her 
soul. Nothing is more famous in the life of St. Bridget than the many 
revelations with which she was favored by God, chiefly concerning the 
sufferings of our blessed Saviour, and revolutions which were to happen in 
certain kingdoms. It is certain that God, who communicates himself to his 
servants many ways, with infinite condescension, and distributes his gifts 
with infinite wisdom, treated this great saint and certain others with special 


marks of his goodness, conversing frequently with them in a most familiar 
manner, as the devout Blosius observes. Sometimes he spoke to them in 
visions, at other times he discovered to them hidden things by supernatural 
illustrations of their understandings, or by representations raised in their 
imagination so clearly, that they could not be mistaken in them; but to 
distinguish the operations of the Holy Ghost, and the illusions of the enemy, 
requires great prudence and attention to the just criteria or rules for the 
discernment of spirits. Nor can any private revelations ever be of the same 
nature, or have the same weight and certainty with those that are public, 
which were made to the prophets to be by them promulgated to the church, 
and confirmed to men by the sanction of miracles and the authority of the 
church. 

The learned divine John de Turre-cremat, afterwards cardinal, by order of 
the council of Basil, examined the book of St. Bridget’s revelations, and 
approved it as profitable for the instruction of the faithful; which 
approbation was admitted by the council as competent and sufficient. It 
however amounts to no more than a declaration that the doctrine contained 
in that book is conformable to the orthodox faith, and the revelations 
piously credible upon an historical probability. The learned cardinal 
Lambertini, afterwards pope Benedict XIV., writes upon this subject as 
follows:2222 “The approbation of such revelations is no more than a 
permission, that, after a mature examination, they may be published for the 
profit of the faithful. Though an assent of Catholic faith be not due to them, 
they deserve a human assent according to the rules of prudence, by which 
they are probable and piously credible, as the revelations of B. Hildegardis, 
St. Bridget, and St. Catharine of Sienna.” What is most of all praiseworthy 
in St. Bridget is, that in true simplicity of heart, she always submitted her 
revelations to the judgment of the pastors of the church; and deeming 
herself unworthy even of the ordinary light of faith, she was far from ever 
glorying in any extraordinary favors, which she never desired, and on which 
she never employed her mind but in order to increase her love and 
humility.2228 If her revelations have rendered her name famous, it is by her 
heroic virtue and piety that it is venerable to the whole church. To live 
according to the spirit of the mysteries of religion, is something much 
greater and more sublime than to know hidden things, or to be favored with 


the most extraordinary visions. To have the science of angels without 
charity is to be only a tinkling cymbal; but both to have charity, and to 
speak the language of angels, was the happy privilege of St. Bridget. Her 
ardent love of Jesus Christ crucified moved her to make a painful 
pilgrimage to visit the holy places in Palestine, where she watered with her 
pious tears the chief places which Christ had sanctified by his divine steps, 
and purpled with his adorable blood. In her journey she visited the most 
renowned churches in Italy and Sicily, with a devotion that excited all who 
saw her to fervor. Being returned safe to Rome, she lived there a year 
longer, but during that interval was afflicted with grievous distempers, 
under which she suffered the most excruciating pains with an heroic 
patience and resignation. Having given her last moving instructions to her 
son Birger, and her daughter Catharine, who were with her, she was laid on 
sackcloth, received the last sacraments, and her soul, being released from its 
prison of clay, took its flight to that kingdom after which she had always 
most ardently sighed, on the 23d of July, 1373, being seventy-one years old. 
Her body was buried in the church of St. Laurence in Panis Perna, 
belonging to a convent of Poor Clares; but a year after her death, in July, 
1374, it was translated to her monastery of Wastein in Sweden, by the 
procurement of her son Birger and St. Catharine. She was canonized by 
Boniface IX. in 1391, on the 7th of October, and her festival is appointed on 
the day following.2282 At the petition of the clergy and nobility of Sweden 
the general council of Constance examined again the proofs, and 
unanimously declared her enrolled among the saints on the 1st of February, 
1415,2210 Her canonization was again confirmed by Martin V. in 1419.29 
The life and sufferings of our divine Redeemer are the book of life, in 
which both souls which now begin to serve God, and those who have long 
exercised themselves in the most perfect practices of all heroic virtues, find 
the most powerful incentives and means of spiritual improvement. The 
astonishing example which our most amiable and adorable Saviour here 
sets us of infinite meekness, patience, charity, and humility, if seriously 
considered and meditated upon, will speak a language which will reach the 
very bottom of our hearts, and totally reform our innermost affections and 
sentiments. That inordinate self-love and pride which by the contagion of 
sin seems almost interwoven in our very frame, will be beat down to the 


very ground; the poison of our passions, with which our souls are so deeply 
infected in all their powers, will be expelled by this sovereign antidote; and 
sincere compunction, patience, humility, charity, and contempt of the world 
will entirely possess our affections. The more a soul is advanced in the 
school of all Christian virtues, the more feelingly she will find every 
circumstance in these sacred mysteries to be an unfathomed abyss of love, 
clemency, meekness, and humility, and an inexhausted source of spiritual 
riches in all virtues. By this meditation she will daily learn more perfectly 
the spirit of our Divine Redeemer, and put on that blessed mind which was 
in Christ Jesus. In this interior conformity to him consists the reformation 
and perfection of our inner man: this resemblance, this image of our divine 
original formed in us, entitles us to the happy portion of his promises. 


St. Thais, the Penitent 


About the middle of the fourth age, there lived in Egypt a famous courtesan 
named Thas, who had been educated a Christian; but the sentiments of 
grace were stifled in her by an unbridled love of pleasure, and desire of 
gain. Beauty, wit, and flattering loose company brought her into the gulf; 
and she was engaged in the most criminal infamous habits, out of which 
only an extraordinary grace can raise a soul. This unhappy, thoughtless 
sinner was posting to eternal destruction, when the divine mercy interposed 
in her favor. Paphnutius, a holy anchoret of Thebais, wept without 
intermission for the loss of her soul, the scandal of her vicious courses 
being public in the whole country. At length, having earnestly 
recommended the matter to God, he formed a project, or a pious stratagem, 
in order to have access to her, that he might endeavor to rescue her out of 
her disorders. He put off his penitential weeds, and dressed himself in such 
a manner as to disguise his profession. Going to her house, full of an ardent 
zeal for her conversion, he called for her at the door, and was introduced to 
her chamber. He told her he desired to converse with her in private, but 
wished it might be in some more secret apartment. “What is it you fear?” 
said Thas: “If men, no one can see us here; but if you mean God, no place 
can hide us from his all-piercing eye.” “What!” replied Paphnutius; “do you 
know there is a God?” “Yes,” said she; “and I moreover know that a heaven 
will be the portion of the good, and that everlasting torments are reserved in 
hell for the punishment of the “wicked.” “Is it possible,” said the venerable 
old hermit, “you should know these great truths, and yet dare to sin in the 
eyes of Him who knows and will judge all things?” Thas perceived by this 
stinging reproach, that the person to whom she spoke was a servant of God, 
who came inspired with holy zeal to draw her from her unhappy state of 
perdition; and, at the same time, the Holy Ghost, who moved Paphnutius to 
speak, enlightened her understanding to see the baseness of her sins, and 
softened her heart by the touch of his omnipotent grace. Filled with 


confusion at the sight of her crimes, and penetrated with bitter sorrow, 
detesting her baseness and ingratitude against God, she burst into a flood of 
tears, and throwing herself at the feet of Paphnutius, said to him: “Father, 
enjoin me what course of penance you think proper; pray for me, that God 
may vouchsafe to show me mercy. I desire only three hours to settle my 
affairs, and I am ready to comply with all you shall counsel me to do.” 
Paphnutius appointed a place to which she should repair, and went back to 
his cell. 

Thas got together all her jewels, magnificent furniture, rich clothes, and 
the rest of her ill-gotten wealth, and making a great pile in the street, burnt 
it all publicly, inviting all who had made her those presents, and been the 
accomplices of her sins, to join her in her sacrifice and penance. To have 
kept any of those presents, would have been not to cut off all dangerous 
occasions which might again revive her passions, and call back former 
temptations. By this action she endeavored also to repair the scandal she 
had given, and to show how perfectly she renounced sin, and all the 
incentives of her passions. This being done, she hastened to Paphnutius, and 
was by him conducted to a monastery of women. There the holy man shut 
her up in a cell, putting on the door a seal of lead, as if that place had been 
made her grave, never more to be opened. He ordered the sisters as long as 
she lived to bring her every day only a little bread and water, and he 
enjoined her never to cease soliciting heaven for mercy and pardon. She 
said to the holy man: “Father, teach me how I am to pray.” Paphnutius 
answered: “You are not worthy to call upon God by pronouncing his holy 
name, because your lips have been filled with iniquity; nor to lift up your 
hands to heaven, because they are defiled with impurities; but turn yourself 
to the east22!2 and repeat these words: Thou who hast created me, have pity 
on me.” Thus she continued to pray with almost continual tears, not daring 
to call God Father, she having deserved to forfeit the title of his child, by 
her unnatural ingratitude and treasons; nor Lord, she having renounced him 
to become a slave to the devil; nor Judge, which name filled her with terror 
by the remembrance of his dreadful judgments; nor God, which name is 
most holy and adorable, and comprises in one word his supreme essence 
and all his attributes; but, howsoever she had by her actions disowned him, 
she remained the work of his hands; and by this title she conjured him, for 


the sake of his boundless mercy and goodness, to look upon her with 
compassion, to raise her from her miseries, restore her to his favor, and 
inspire her with his pure and most perfect love. In repeating this short 
prayer, she exercised all acts of devotion in her heart, exciting in her 
affections not only the most profound sentiments of compunction, humility, 
and holy fear, but also those of hope, praise, adoration, thanksgiving, love, 
and all interior virtues, in which her affections most feelingly dilated 
themselves. When she had persevered thus with great fervor for the space of 
three years, St. Paphnutius went to St. Antony to ask his advice whether this 
penitential course did not seem sufficient to prepare her for the benefit of 
reconciliation, and the holy communion. St. Antony said, St. Paul the 
Simple should be consulted; for God delights to reveal his will to the 
humble. They passed the night together in prayer. In the morning, St. Paul 
answered, that God had prepared a place in heaven for the penitent. 
Paphnutius therefore went to her cell to release her from her penance. The 
penitent, considering the inscrutable judgments of God, and full of deep 
sentiments of compunction, and of her absolute unworthiness ever to be 
admitted to sing the divine praises in the company of the chaste spouses of 
Christ, earnestly begged she might be permitted to continue in her 
penitential state to the end of her life; but this Paphnutius would not suffer. 
She said that from the time of her coming thither she had never ceased 
bewailing her sins, which she had always before her eyes. “It is on this 
account,” said Paphnutius, “that God has blotted them out.” She therefore 
left her prison to live with the rest of the sisters. God, satisfied with her 
sacrifice, withdrew her out of this world fifteen days after her releasement, 
about the year 348. She is honored in the Greek Menologies on the 8th of 
October. See her life written by an ancient Greek author, in Rosweide, p. 
374; D’ Andilly, Bulteau, and Villefore. 


St. Pelagia, Penitent 


This saint had been a comedian at Antioch, even while she was a 
catechumen; but afterwards renounced that profession, and became a true 
penitent. The manner of her conversion is thus related in the Greek Mena, 
published by the emperor Basil. The patriarch of Antioch having assembled 
a council of bishops in that city, St. Nonnus,22!2 one of the number, was 
commissioned to announce the word of God to the people. Accordingly he 
preached before the church of St. Julian martyr, in the presence of the other 
bishops. During the sermon, Pelagia passed that way richly adorned with 
jewels; and her beauty, heightened with all the elegance of dress, drew on 
her the attention of the whole assembly, except the bishops, who tured 
away their eyes from so scandalous an object. But Nonnus, looking 
earnestly at Pelagia, cries out in the middle of his discourse, “The Almighty 
in his infinite goodness will show mercy even to this woman, the work of 
his hands.” At these words she stopped suddenly, and, joining the audience, 
was so touched with remorse for her criminal life, that she shed abundance 
of tears; and immediately after the sermon she addressed herself to Nonnus, 
imploring him to instruct her how to expiate her sins, and to prepare her for 
the grace of baptism. The holy penitent distributed all her goods among the 
poor, changed her name from Margaret to Pelagia, and resolved to spend 
the remainder of her life in the exercise of prayer, and the austerities of 
penance. After her baptism, which she received at the hands of Nonnus, she 
retired to Jerusalem, and having taken the religious veil,22!4 , in the relation 
of his voyage from Palestine in 1185,22'2 describes Mount Olivet, and the 
grotto where the saint completed the martyrdom of her penance, and where 
her relics were preserved in an urn. St. Pelagia is mentioned on this day in 
the Roman Martyrology, and in the Greek and Muscovite Calendars; but in 
an ancient inscription on marble in Naples, on the 5th of October.244& See 
her life written by James, deacon of Heliopolis in Syria, an eye-witness of 
her conversion and penance, ap. Rosweide, Vit. Patr. p. 374. The same is 


found in an ancient MS. in folio, on vellum well preserved, which formerly 
belonged to the abbey of St. Edmundsbury in England, and is at present in 
the author’s possession. This MS. contains a fine collection in Latin of the 
lives of the Fathers of the desert, which Rosweide published from MSS. 
found in different libraries of the Low-Countries. It were to be wished that 
the learned Jesuit had either suppressed, or distinguished by some mark, 
two or three spurious pieces, which are evidently the work of modern 
Greeks. See also Theophanes in his Chronology, under the year 432; 
Nicephorus Callixtus, &c. 


St. Keyna, Virgin 


Braghan, prince of part of Wales, who has left his name to Brecknockshire, 
was happy in an offspring of saints. The most famous were St. Canoc, who 
founded many monasteries in Ireland; and St. Keyna, surnamed by the 
Welsh, The Virgin, who lived a recluse in a wood in Somersetshire, at a 
distance from her own country, near the town of Cainsham, which seems so 
called from her, and stands on the Avon not far from Bristol. Spiral stones 
in the figure of serpents have been found in that country, which some of the 
people pretend to have been serpents turned into stones by her prayers.222 
They seem either petrifactions or sports of nature in uncommon 
crystallizations in a mineral soil. St. Keyna is said to have died in her own 
country in the fifth or sixth century. Many places in Wales are filled with 
monuments of the great veneration which was formerly paid to this saint. 
See her acts in Capgrave Alford, &c. 


October 9!" 


St. Dionysius, Bishop of Paris, and his Companions, Martyrs 


From St. Greg. of Tours, Hist. Fran.1. 1, c. 30. The acts of their martyrdom 
extant in Bosquet, Eccl. Gallic. Hist. t. 2, pp. 68, 73, were compiled from 
oral relations about the 7th century, those which were written by Massus, 
bishop of Paris, under Constantius Chiorus, almost contemporary, not being 
then extant. See Rivet, Hist. Litter, t. 4, p. 38; t. 1, part 1, p. 305; part 2, p. 
49. Tillemont, t. 4. p. 443. Dom. Felibien, Hist. de |’Abbaie de St. Denys, 
anno 1707, folio. Append. p. 162. Due Bois, Hist. Eccl. Paris, t. 1. Orsi,1. 7, 
n. 4, t. 3, p. 141. 


A. D. 272. 


The faith is said by some to have been planted in part of Gaul by St. Luke, 
and especially by St. Crescens, a disciple of St. Paul. The churches of 
Marseilles, Lyons, and Vienne, were indebted for the light of the gospel to 
Asiatic or Grecian preachers, though they had received their mission and 
orders from the apostolic see of Rome. For pope Innocent I. positively 
affirms22!8 that no one had established churches in the Gauls, or in Spain or 
Africa, but persons who had been ordained bishops by St. Peter and his 
successors. The history of the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne, in 177,222 
proves the flourishing state of those churches in the second century. St. 
Irenus very much advanced the faith in Gaul, and left many eminent 
disciples behind him, though two of the most illustrious among them, Caius 
and St. Hippolytus, left Gaul, and displayed their abilities and zeal in Italy 
and other foreign countries. Nevertheless, the light of the gospel did not 
spread its beams so early upon the remoter parts of Gaul, as is expressly 
affirmed by Sulpicius Severus,2222 and in the Acts of St. Saturninus. St. 
Germanus of Paris, and seven other French bishops, in a letter to St. 
Radegondes,22" say, that the faith having been planted in Gaul, in the very 
birth of Christianity, made its progress slowly till the divine mercy sent 
thither St. Martin in 360. Numerous churches, however, were established 


before that time in most parts of that country, by seven bishops sent thither 
by the bishop of Rome to preach the gospel.2222 

Of all the Roman missionaries sent into Gaul, St. Dionysius carried the 
faith the furthest into the country, fixing his see at Paris, and by him and his 
disciples the sees of Chartres, Senlis, and Meaux were erected,2222 and, 
shortly after, those of Cologne and others, which we find in a flourishing 
condition and governed by excellent pastors in the fourth century, witness 
St. Maternus of Cologne, &c. SS. Fuscian and Victoricus, Crispin and 
Crispinian, Rufinus and Valerius, Lucian of Beauvais, Quintin, Piaton, 
Regulus or Riticius of Senlis, and Marcellus, are called disciples or fellow- 
laborers of St. Dionysius, and came from Rome to preach the name of 
Christ in Gaul. We are assured in the acts of the martyrdom of St. 
Dionysius, that this zealous bishop built a church at Paris, and converted 
great numbers to the faith. A glorious martyrdom crowned his labors for the 
salvation of souls, and the exaltation of the name of Christ. He seems to 
have suffered in the persecution of Valerian, in 272, though some moderns 
defer his death to the beginning of the reign of Maximian Herculeus who 
resided chiefly in Gaul from the year 286 to 292. Ado calls the judge by 
whom he was condemned, Fescenninus. The Acts of his Martyrdom, St. 
Gregory of Tours, Fortunatus, and the western martyrologists inform us, 
that after a long and cruel imprisonment he was beheaded for the faith, 
together with Rusticus, a priest, and Eleutherius, a deacon. The Acts add, 
that the bodies of the martyrs were thrown into the river Seine, but taken up 
and honorably interred by a Christian lady named Catalla, not far from the 
place where they had been beheaded. The Christians soon after built a 
chapel over their tomb. In 469, through the pious exhortations of St. 
Genevive, a church was raised upon the ruins of this chapel, which was a 
place of great devotion, much resorted to by pilgrims, as appears from the 
works of St. Gregory of Tours, in many places, by which it is clear that this 
church stood without the walls of the city, though very near them. By a 
donation of Clotaire II., it appears that here was then a religious community 
governed by an abbot. Dagobert, who died in 638, founded the great abbey 
in this place, in which he was interred, and which has been for many ages 
the usual burial-place of the French kings. Pepin and his son Charlemagne 
were principal benefactors to this monastery, which was magnificently 


rebuilt by abbot Suger. The relics of SS. Dionysius, Rusticus, and 
Eleutherius, are kept here in three silver shrines.22*4 The miraculous cure of 
pope Stephen II., in this church, has been already related.2222 St. Dionysius 
of France is commonly called St. Denis, from the French Denys. A portion 
of his relics is said to be possessed by the abbey of St. Emmeran, at 
Ratisbon.2226 

Those apostolic pastors who converted so many nations to Christ were 
men filled with his Spirit, who regarded nothing but his glory, and acted and 
lived for him alone. Christ on earth never entertained any regard but for the 
glory of his Father, to whom he offered himself and his kingdom. Whoever 
becomes his minister, must, in like manner, have no aim, no intention but to 
advance the divine honor: for this he must be dead to the world, and have 
bid adieu to it, that is, to all desires of honors, applause, pleasures riches, or 
any earthly goods whatever. Such a one sees nothing in this world which he 
hopes or desires; nothing that he much fears; he seeks no composition with 
it while he is engaged in the cause of his master; no threats or 
apprehensions of terror from its persecution can damp his courage in 
defending the honor of God, or cool his zeal for the salvation of souls. 


St. Domninus, M. 


Being an officer of the bedchamber to Maximian Herculeus, when that 
emperor kept his court at Milan, in 304, the persecution raging with great 
violence, he fled secretly towards Rome; but was overtaken on the Claudian 
Way, between Parma and Placentia, and beheaded upon the spot. He was 
buried in the same place, and his tomb was glorified by many miracles. A 
town which arose up there, and is now an episcopal see, is called from him 
Burgo-san-Domnino. See his Acts, and Tillemont, t. 5, p. 136. 


St. Guislain, Abbot 


The name of St. Guislain is famous in the lives of St. Amand, St. Aubert, 
and St. Aldegondes. Having led some time an eremitical life in a forest in 
Haynault, upon the river Haysne, for the benefit of many who desired to 
serve God under his direction, he founded there a monastery in 651, in 
honor of St. Peter and St. Paul, which he governed with great sanctity and 
prudence thirty-six years, under the rule of St. Basil, or of the eastern 
monks. By his exhortations two holy and illustrious sisters renounced the 
world,—St. Vaudru, who, in 656, erected a monastery at a place called, 
from a certain camp, Castri Locus, now Mons,—and St. Aldegondes, who 
erected a double monastery, which gave rise to the town of Maubeuge. St. 
Guislain died on the 9th of October, 681, and is commemorated in the 
Roman Martyrology. His monastery, which was long called The Cell, 
exchanged the rule of Regular Canons to receive from St. Gerard that of St. 
Bennet, in 930. The little town which arose in the same place is a strong 
fortress. The lives of St. Guislain are all modern. See Fleury,1. 39, n. 30. 


St. Lewis Bertrand, C. 


Lewis was the son of John Lewis Bertrand, a royal notary, and was born at 
Valencia in Spain on the ist of January, 1526. He was the eldest of nine 
children, who, being all remarkable for their piety, were a proof how deep 
root virtue takes in the hearts of youth when it is imprinted in them by the 
good example and early instructions of pious parents. Lewis from his 
infancy loved retirement, prayed much and with fervor, and practised 
mortifications of which his lender age seemed almost incapable. He ate 
very little, shunned all frivolous amusements and recreations, and whatever 
served to flatter the senses in diet or other things; and, when he could 
deceive the vigilance of his mother, he slept on the bare ground. He was 
often found on his knees in some secret part of the house, and seemed by 
his teachable disposition and sincere humility of soul to have inherited the 
spirit of St. Vincent Ferrer, to whom he was related by blood. When he went 
abroad to the schools, he redoubled his watchfulness over himself, lest 
necessary commerce with the world should weaken the sentiments of piety 
in his breast. He never lost sight of the divine presence, and, seeking the 
Lord in the simplicity of his heart, he deserved to hear his voice in pious 
books and devout prayer, which he made his most familiar entertainment. 
He sought no company but that of the virtuous. At fifteen years of age he 
desired to take the religious habit among the Dominicans. His father 
opposed his inclination on account of the tenderness of his age and 
constitution; and the prior of that order at Valencia could not but pay a 
regard to his remonstrance. These delays only increased the ardor of the 
postulant’s desires. The next prior was the celebrated F. John Mico, who 
had been brought up a poor shepherd in the mountains of Albaida, in which 
employment he had learned to contemplate God in the works of the 
creation. By repeating to his fellow-shepherds the instructions he learned 
from pious books and sermons, he induced many to embrace the practice of 
perfect virtue. He afterwards became an eminent doctor among the 


Dominican friars, introduced a reform of that order in Spain, was a great 
preacher, and an apostle of some of the Moors in Spain. He wrote several 
works of piety and holy meditations, full of unction and science in the 
interior life.2222 This great servant of God gave the habit to young Bertrand, 
and conducted the fervent novice in the path of true virtue by the love of the 
cross and humiliations, the contempt of earthly things, and the exercises of 
obedience, humility, and charity; teaching him that a soul gains more 
advantages by patience in spiritual dryness and privations, than by 
consolations and supernatural favors. 

When the saint was ordained priest he usually said mass every day; he 
prepared himself to offer that adorable sacrifice by spending always some 
hours in prayer and in exercises of holy compunction, by which, and often 
by the sacrament of confession, he endeavored diligently to purify his soul 
from the least stains it might have contracted, to correct the least 
irregularities and disorders which easily steal into our affections, and to 
cleanse them from all the poison of self-love which is so apt secretly to 
infect them. For being filled with a holy dread of the divine judgments, and 
the deepest sense and awe of the infinite justice, sanctity, and purity of God, 
with the most innocent life he joined the practice of the most severe 
constant penance. And he seemed desirous to set no bounds to the fervor of 
his compunction before he approached the holy mysteries. His angelical 
modesty, the ardor of his love, the impression of which seemed to appear in 
his countenance, and the torrents of tears which he usually shed at the altar, 
inspired with tender devotion all persons that heard his mass. Being made 
master of novices in 1551, both by his example and words he taught them 
sincerely and perfectly to renounce the world and their own will, to 
conceive an entire distrust in themselves, and by a spirit of prayer, closely 
to unite their souls to God. The saint’s talents did not at first appear 
promising for the pulpit; nevertheless, being employed in that sacred 
function, he overcame all difficulties, and his discourses produced 
incredible fruit, because they were animated with zeal and charity, and 
breathed a spirit of sincere piety and humility. In 1557, a pestilence raging 
in the kingdom of Valencia, the saint knew no danger, and spared no pains 
in exhorting and assisting the sick, and in burying the dead. He who 
cheerfully exposed his life for his brethren during this calamity, when it was 


over, obtained of his superiors, by earnest importunities, leave to preach the 
gospel to the savages in America, which was a most painful and dangerous 
mission. 

St. Lewis embarked at Seville in 1562, with another friar of his order; and 
during the voyage, by his daily exhortations and instructions, he brought all 
the sailors to a reformation of their lives. The vessel in which he sailed 
landed in Golden Castile, in South America, and the saint repaired to the 
convent of his order in that province. Without the least thought of allowing 
himself any rest, or taking any refreshment after the fatigues of his journey, 
he prepared himself by severe fasts and watchings to open his mission. 
During the course of his mission in those parts he lay often in the open air 
and usually on the ground, or on pieces of wood, which formed rather a 
rack than a bed; by refusing the ordinary succors which missionaries in 
those parts furnished themselves with, he often suffered the utmost 
severities of hunger and other inconveniences. The gifts of tongues, of 
prophecy, and of miracles, were favors conferred by heaven on this new 
apostle, as the authentic history of his life, and the bull of his canonization, 
assure us. In the isthmus of Panama, the isle of Tobago, and the province of 
Carthagena, in the space of three years, he converted to Christ above ten 
thousand souls, and baptized all the inhabitants of the city of Tubara and the 
places adjoining. He then preached with like fruit at Cipacoa. The savages 
at Paluato, still more enslaved to their passions than to their idols, resisted 
the light of heaven. The prayers, tears, and mortifications which the saint 
offered up for them seemed at that time to be lost; but afterwards produced 
the most plentiful harvest. In the manner it pleases God frequently to try the 
patience and perseverance of his most faithful ministers. The next mission 
which the saint undertook was among the Caribbees, who are looked upon 
as the most brutal, barbarous, and unteachable people of the human race. 
The holy preacher making no account of the sacrifice of his life, penetrated 
alone through the forests, and over the mountains of Guiana, which they 
inhabit; neither was the divine seed altogether barren among these 
barbarians, and several even of their priests were baptized by our saint. The 
inhabitants of the mountains of St. Martha received him as an angel sent 
from heaven, and he baptized there about fifteen thousand persons. One 
thousand five hundred Indians followed him thither from Paluato, and 
having been instructed in the faith, were baptized by him and his 


companions. In the country of Monpaia, and in the isle of St. Thomas, the 
Saint gained a new people to Christ, and new triumphs to the church Heaven 
protected him more than once from all attempts made upon his life by 
poison, the sword, and other ways. He foretold many things to come, and in 
the city of Carthagena raised a dead woman to life. Pierced to the quick to 
see the avarice and cruelty of several Spanish adventurers in the Indies, and 
not being able to find any means of putting a stop to those evils, he was 
desirous to seek redress in Spain; and about that time he was recalled thither 
by his superiors. He sailed from Carthagena in America, and arrived at 
Seville in 1569, whence he returned to Valencia. He was appointed 
successively prior of two convents of his order, and wonderfully revived in 
them both the primitive spirit of their holy founder. Among many other 
predictions he foretold the conversion of John Adorno, a noble Genoese, 
and that he would institute a new religious Congregation; which was 
verified by that of the Regular Clerks, called Minors, whom he afterwards 
founded. St. Teresa consulted St. Lewis, and received great comfort from 
his advice under her greatest difficulties. When she wrote to him about her 
design of establishing a reformation of the Carmelite order, he sent her the 
following answer: “Because the honor of God is highly concerned in your 
intended undertaking, I took some time to recommend it to him by my poor 
prayers. For this reason I deferred so long my answer. I now bid you take 
courage in the name of the Lord, who will favor you. It is in his name that I 
assure you your reformation will be, within the space of fifty years, one of 
the most illustrious orders in the church.” 

St. Lewis preached the divine word during twelve years, without 
intermission, in several dioceses in Spain. He trained up many excellent 
preachers, who succeeded him in the ministry of the word in that and the 
following ages. The first lesson he gave them was, that humble and fervent 
prayer must always be the principal preparation of the preacher; for words 
without works will never have the power to touch or change hearts. Words 
must be animated by the spirit of prayer, and must derive their force and 
efficacy from this source, or they will be little more than an empty sound. A 
want of feeling in the preacher never fails to leave the hearers cold, how 
much soever his eloquence may tickle their ears; and as for those who court 
applause, and preach themselves rather than the word of God, their studied 
affectation or vanity alienates and disgusts those that hear them; but the 


language of the heart is almost irresistible. Our saint inculcated that 
preachers must not judge of the fruit of their sermons by the applause of 
men, but by their tears, and by the change of their manners. It said he, they 
lay aside enmities, forgive injuries, avoid the occasions of sin and scandals, 
and reform their conduct by your discourses, then say that the good seed is 
fallen on a good soil; but give all glory to God alone, and acknowledge 
yourselves unprofitable servants.2228 He first practised these rules himself, 
especially by cultivating in his soul the most profound humility, and an 
eminent spirit of prayer. His humility never appeared more remarkable than 
when it was put to the most dangerous trial, amidst the greatest honors. 
When all persons with loud acclamations called him a saint and an apostle, 
and treated him with the highest esteem, then the fear of the divine 
judgments made the deepest impression upon his soul. With his apostolic 
labors he joined assiduous prayer and abundant tears for the conversion of 
sinners; and in this he earnestly exhorted all devout Christians to join him, 
and to call in all the mourners of the earth, and all creatures, that by their 
united loud cries and perseverance they might move the tender bowels of 
the divine mercy to compassion for so many souls that are blind amidst the 
greatest spiritual miseries, and sport themselves, without thinking of their 
danger, on the brink of eternal perdition. His thirst for their salvation made 
him cheerfully meet all dangers, and regard labors and fatigues as the 
greatest pleasures. Crosses were always his joy, and his continual austerities 
and penance made his whole life a long martyrdom. The two last years of 
his life he was afflicted with painful colics, and frequent fevers, under 
which it was his constant prayer to say with St. Austin: “Here cut, here 
burn, here spare not, that I may find mercy for eternity. Under his 
infirmities it was wonderful with what zeal and alacrity he continued his 
penitential austerities, and his apostolic labors. In 1580 he preached the 
Lent at Xativa, and went thence to preach in the cathedral at Valencia, 
where he was carried sick from the pulpit to the bed, from which he never 
rose. Amidst the tears of all about him he appeared cheerful at the approach 
of death, having foretold the very day to several friends in secret, almost a 
year before; in particular to the archbishop of Valencia and the prior of the 
Carthusians. The archbishop would attend the saint during his illness, and 
administered his remedies and broths with his own hand. The holy man 


gave up his soul to God amidst his prayers, in company with all the brethren 
of his convent, on the 9th of October, 1581, being fifty-five years old. Many 
miraculous cures attested his favor with God. He was beatified by Paul V., 
in 1608, and canonized by Clement X., in 1671. See the bull of his 
canonization, and his life written by F. Vincent Justinian Antist, Dominican 
of Valencia, printed at Saragossa and Valencia in 1582; and again most 
accurately by John Lopez, bishop of Monopolis. See also Touron, Hommes 
Illustr., t. 4, p. 485. 


October 10 


St. Francis Borgia, C. 


His life complied by F. Ribadeneira, who was nine years his confessor, is 
the master-piece of that pious author, who, by his acquaintance with the 
holy man, and his own experience in an interior life, was excellently 
qualified to animate in his expression the narrative of the actions of the 
saint with that spirit with which they were performed. The Latin translation 
of this life by F. And. Scot is looser than that extant in old French, made by 
the lord of Betencour. This valuable work is exceedingly improved by F. 
Verjus, a French Jesuit, who has retained the entire spirit and piety of the 
original, in the life he has compiled of this saint, in a smooth, elegant, and 
florid style; in which performance he had also recourse to the life of St. 
Francis Borgia, written by F. Eusebius of Nieremberg, in 1644, to a third 
life, which was only in Ms., though written the first in time, soon after the 
saint’s death, by F. Dionysius Vasquez, who had been nine years the saint’s 
confessor, and had lived with him a much longer time. This MS. history 
wants method; the original is kept in the professed house of the Jesuits at 
Valencia in Spain. F. Versus also quotes large MS. memorials with which he 
was furnished by the saint’s descendants, who flourish to this day in several 
illustrious branches in Spain, the chief of which is the duke of Gandia. See 
also F. Orlandini, Hist. Societ.1. 8, and chiefly F. Sachini, ib. t. 3, or Borgia; 
likewise F. Bartoli’s curious additional anecdotes of this history collected 
from the archives of the Professed House at Rome. 


A. D. 1572. 


Many Christians seem afraid of following Jesus Christ with their whole 
hearts, and live as if they were for compounding with God and the world. 
These persons have a very false idea of virtue, which they measure only by 
their want of courage. If they once opened their hearts to the divine grace, 
and were sincerely resolved to spare nothing that they might learn to die to 
themselves, and to put on the spirit of Christ, they would find all their 


pretended difficulties to be only shadows; for, by the omnipotent power of 
grace, the roughest deserts are changed into smooth and agreeable paths 
under the feet of the just man. This St. Francis Borgia experienced, both in 
a private life in the world, at court, in a religious retirement, and in the 
functions of an apostolic life. St. Francis Borgia, fourth duke of Gandia, and 
third general of the Jesuits, was son to John Borgia, duke of Gandia, and 
grandee of Spain, and of Joanna of Aragon, daughter of Alphonso, natural 
son to Ferdinand V., king of Aragon, who was also regent of Castile for his 
daughter Joanna, and his grandson Charles, afterwards emperor. Ferdinand, 
who, by taking Granada in 1491, had put an end to the reign of the Moors in 
Spain, and by marrying Isabel, the heiress of Castile, united that whole 
monarchy in his family, was great-grandfather to our saint. The family of 
Borgia, or Borja, had long flourished in Spain; but received a new lustre by 
the exaltation of cardinal Alphonso Borgia to the pontificate, under the 
name of Calixtus III. in 1455. St. Francis was born in 1510, at Gandia, a 
town which was the chief seat of the family, in the kingdom of Valencia. 
His pious mother had a great devotion to St. Francis of Assisium, and in the 
pangs of a dangerous labor made a vow, that if she brought forth a son, he 
should he called Francis. As soon as he began to speak, his parents taught 
him to pronounce the holy names of Jesus and Mary, which he used often to 
repeat with wonderful seriousness. At five years of age he recited every day 
on his knees the chief parts of the catechism. All his diversion was to set up 
pious pictures, make little altars, imitate the ceremonies of the church, and 
teach them the little boys who were his pages. From the cradle he was mild, 
modest, patient, and affable to all. The noble sentiments of gratitude and 
generosity which he then began to discover, were certain presages of an 
innate greatness of soul; the former being inseparable from a goodness of 
heart, and the latter, when regulated by prudence and charity, being the 
greatest virtue of a prince, who is raised above others only that he may 
govern, and do good to mankind. 

Francis, at seven years of age, could read his mother tongue, and the 
Latin office of the Blessed Virgin very distinctly. His father, therefore, 
thought it time for him to learn writing and grammar, for which purpose he 
appointed him a preceptor of known prudence, learning, and piety, who was 
called doctor Ferdinand. At the same time he was furnished with a 
governor, whose business it was at different hours to fashion the young 


prince to the exercises that were suitable to his birth, in proportion as his 
age was capable of them. It was the first care of the parents, in the choice of 
the masters whom they placed about their son, that they were persons of 
uncommon piety, whose example might be a continual lesson of virtue, and 
whose instructions should all ultimately tend to the grafting in his mind true 
sentiments of morality and religion, without which all other 
accomplishments lose their value. Learning, good-breeding, and other such 
qualifications, are useful and necessary instructions and helps; but these 
never make the man: every one is properly only such as the principles and 
maxims are by which he is governed. It is by these that a man’s life is 
guided; if they are false or depraved, his understanding is deprived of the 
light of truth, his heart is corrupted, and it is impossible he should not go 
astray, and fall head-long down the precipices which the world and his 
passions prepare for him. It is therefore the first duty of every parent and 
master to study, by every means, to cure the passions of a youth, to begin 
this by repressing their exterior effects, and removing all occasions and 
incentives; then to instil into their minds the strongest antidotes, by which 
he may be enabled and encouraged to expel their poison; and for this task 
no age is too early or tender; for if the mind has once taken any wrong bent, 
it becomes infinitely more painful and difficult to redress it. Opportunities 
are also to be taken in all studies of seasonably and strongly inculcating 
short lessons of religion, and all virtues. By this means their seeds are to be 
sown in such a manner in a tender heart, that they may shoot deep roots, 
and gather such strength as to be proof against all storms. Our saint was 
blessed by God with such dispositions to virtue, and so good a capacity for 
his studies, that in all these parts of his education his masters found this task 
both agreeable and easy. Before he was ten years old he began to take 
wonderful delight in hearing sermons, and spent much time in devotion, 
being tenderly affected to the Passion of our divine Redeemer, which he 
honored with certain daily exercises. In his tenth year, his pious mother fell 
dangerously ill; on which occasion, Francis, shutting himself up in his 
chamber, prayed for her with abundance of tears, and after his devotions, 
took a sharp discipline a long time together. This was the first time he used 
that practice of mortification, which he afterwards frequently made a part of 
his penance. It pleased God that the duchess died of that distemper in 1520. 
This loss cost Francis many tears, though he moderated his grief by his 


entire resignation to the divine will. Her pious counsels had always been to 
him a great spur of virtue; and he took care never to forget them. 

At that time Spain was filled with tumults and insurrections of the 
common people against the regency.2222 The rebels taking their advantage 
of he absence of the young king, Charles V., (who was then in Germany 
where he had been chosen emperor, ) plundered the houses of the nobility in 
the kingdom of Valencia, and made themselves masters of the town of 
Gandia. The duke fled with his whole family Going to Saragossa, he left his 
son Francis, then twelve years old, under the care of the archbishop, John of 
Aragon, who was his uncle, being brother to his deceased mother. The 
archbishop made up a household for his nephew, and provided him with 
masters in grammar, music, and fencing, which he had begun to learn at 
Gandia. The young nobleman labored at the same time to improve daily in 
grace and in every virtue. Two sermons which he heard a Hieronyinite friar, 
who was his confessarius, and a learned and spiritual man, preach,—one on 
the last judgment, the other on the passion of Christ,—made strong 
impressions on his mind, so that he remained ever after exceedingly 
terrified at the consideration of the divine judgments, and, on the other side, 
conceived an ardent desire to lay down his life for the love of his divine 
Redeemer, who died for him. Going to Baéza to see his great grandmother, 
Donna Maria de Luna, wife of Don Henriquez, uncle and master of the 
household to king Ferdinand, and great commander of Leon, with several 
other relations, he was confined there six months by a grievous fit of 
illness; during which time he gave great proofs of admirable patience and 
humility. From Baéza he was sent to Tordesillas, to be taken into the family 
and service of the infanta Catharine, sister to Charles V., who was soon after 
to be married to John III., king of Portugal. The marriage was accomplished 
in 1525; but when the infanta went into Portugal, the duke of Gandia, who 
had greater views for his son in Spain, recalled him, and engaged the 
archbishop of Saragossa to reassume the care of his education. 

Francis was then fifteen years old, and after he had finished his rhetoric, 
studied philosophy two years under an excellent master with extraordinary 
diligence and applause. Many so learn these sciences as to put on in their 
thoughts and expressions a scholastic garb, which they cannot lay aside, so 
that their minds may be said to be cast in Gothic moulds. Hence it is 


become a proverb, that nothing is more horrid than a mere scholar, that is, a 
pedant, who appears in the world to have reaped from his studies scarce any 
other advantage than to be rendered by them absolutely unfit for civilized 
society. Nothing contributes more to improve all the faculties of the human 
mind than a well-regulated and well-digested course of studies, especially 
of the polite arts and philosophy; but then these must be polished by a 
genteel address and expression, by great sentiments of modesty and 
generosity, by a fine carriage suitable to a person’s rank, and by sincere 
Christian virtue. The prudent archbishop was solicitous to procure his 
nephew all these advantages. He was particularly careful to make his pupil 
active and laborious, by seeing that he went from one employment to 
another, without leaving any void or unprofitable time between them; nor 
did his masters fix the end of their instructions in the letter of his studies; 
but made use of every thing in them to frame his judgment, and form in him 
true taste; and they taught him to refer everything to virtue. This seemed the 
natural bent of the young nobleman’s soul, and in the eighteenth year of his 
age he had strong inclinations to a religious state. The devil raised up 
instruments to second his attack, and assailed the servant of God with most 
violent temptations of impurity, in order to profane that pure soul which 
God had consecrated to himself. Francis opposed to this dangerous enemy 
very frequent confession, fervent prayer, reading pious books, mortification, 
humility, distrust in himself, and a firm confidence in God, whose mercy 
alone bestows the inestimable gift of chastity, and to whom this glorious 
victory belongs. By these means the saint triumphed over this passion, and 
had preserved his virginal purity unspotted, when providence fixed him in 
the holy state of marriage. His father and uncle, to divert his thoughts from 
a religious life, removed him from Saragossa to the court of Charles V. in 
1528, where they hoped his thoughts would take a different turn. The 
ripeness of his judgment and prudence were such as seldom appear in a 
more advanced age; and by his virtue, and his unaffected obsequiousness 
and assiduity in serving his prince, he could not fail of gaining a high place 
in his favor. Francis had a heart not insensible to the motives of such an 
honor, and full of tender sentiments of gratitude and generosity, but still 
more of those of religion. He considered his duty to his prince as his duty to 
God; and though he willingly accepted of every mark of his prince’s regard 
for him, he was very solicitous in all things to refer himself, his actions, and 


whatever he received from God, purely to the divine honor. The perfect 
sanctification of his own soul was his great and constant aim in all he did. 
As religious exercises themselves, without regularity, can never be steady, 
and without this advantage lose a considerable part of their lustre and merit, 
Francis was extremely exact in regulating both his personal devoirs, and the 
principal duties of his family. In it hours were appointed for every one to go 
every day to mass; for evening prayers, for pious reading, and meals. He 
heard sermons as often as possible, and conversed much with pious persons, 
went to confession almost every Sunday, and on all great festivals. It was 
also a part of his care that his whole family should spend well those days 
which are particularly set apart for the divine service. It is, indeed, from the 
manner in which a Christian employs them, that we may form an idea of his 
conduct with regard to his general practice and sense of religion. 

St. Francis, though he delighted chiefly in the company of the most 
virtuous, was courteous and obliging to all, never spoke ill of any one, nor 
ever suffered others to do it in his presence. He was a stranger to envy, 
ambition, gallantry, luxury, and gaining; vices which are often too 
fashionable in courts, and against which he armed himself with the utmost 
precaution. He not only never played, but would never see others play, 
saying that aman commonly loses by it four things, his money, his time, the 
devotion of his heart to God, and his conscience. One of his servants 
discovered, that on the days on which he was obliged to visit company in 
which ladies made? part, he word a hair-shirt. In him it appeared, that there 
is no readier way to gain the esteem of men, though without seeking it, than 
by the heroic practice of Christian virtue. Nothing is so contemptible even 
among men of the world, as insolence, pride injustice, or anger; nothing so 
hateful as one who loves nobody but himself, refers every thing to himself, 
and makes himself the centre of all his desires and actions. Nor is there any 
thing more amiable than a man who seeks not himself, but refers himself to 
God, and seeks and does all things for God, and the service of others; in 
which Christian piety consists. The wicked themselves find no more solid 
comfort or protection in affliction than the friendship of such a person; even 
those who persecute him, because his virtue is a censure of their 
irregularities, nevertheless admire in their breasts that sincere piety which 
condemns them. This is more conspicuous when such a virtue shines forth 
in an exalted station. It is not, therefore, to be wondered that Francis was 


honored and beloved by all the court, particularly by the emperor, who 
called him the miracle of princes. 

The empress had so great an esteem for him, and so high an idea of his 
merit, that she fixed her eye on him to marry Eleanor de Castro, a 
Portuguese lady of the first rank, a person of great piety and 
accomplishments, her principal favorite, who had been educated with her, 
and whom she had brought with her out of Portugal. The emperor was well 
pleased with the proposal, and concluded a treaty with the duke of Gandia 
for his son’s marriage. The great qualities and virtue of the lady, and his 
deference for the emperor and his father, did not allow Francis long to 
deliberate upon so advantageous an offer, which opened to him a road to the 
highest favors of the court. The marriage was solemnized in the most 
Christian manner to which state the saint brought the best preparation, 
innocence of life with unsullied purity, and an ardent spirit of religion and 
devotion. The emperor on that occasion created him marquis of Lombay, 
and master of the horse to the empress, and having had experience of his 
wisdom, secrecy, and fidelity, not only admitted him into his privy-council, 
but took great delight in conferring often privately with him upon his most 
difficult undertakings and communicated to him his most important designs. 
The marquis, to rid himself of the importunities of those who followed 
more dangerous diversions, spent some of his time in music, played on 
several instruments, and sung very well; he also set poetical pieces to 
music, and composed cantatas which were sung in some churches in Spain, 
and called the compositions of the duke of Gandia. But he never could bear 
any profane songs. It was to please the emperor, who was fond of hawking, 
that he first followed that diversion, always in his majesty’s company; he 
was afterwards very expert, and took much delight in it. He sometimes 
mentioned the aspirations with which he entertained his soul on those 
occasions, sometimes admiring and adoring the Creator in the instinct of a 
bird or beast, or in the beauty of the fields and heavens; sometimes 
considering the obedience and docility of a bird, and the disobedience of 
man to God; the gratitude of a wild and fierce beast or bird, which being 
furnished with a little food, forgets its natural ferocity, and is made tame; 
yet man is ungrateful to God from whom he receives all things; the hawk 
soars to heaven as soon as its pinion is at liberty; yet man’s soul grovels on 
the earth. In such like reflections and self-reproaches, the pious marquis 


was often much affected and confounded within himself, and to pursue his 
pious meditations he often left the company to hide himself in some thicket. 
The emperor studied mathematics, and Francis made use of the same master 
to learn those sciences, especially the branches which are most useful for 
fortifying towns, and the whole military art, on which subjects his majesty 
frequently conversed with him. The emperor made him his companion in 
his expedition into Africa against Barbarossa, in 1535, and in another which 
he undertook against France into Provence, in 1536, whence he dispatched 
him to the empress to carry her news of his health and affairs. 

Under a violent fever with which the marquis was seized in 1535, he 
made a resolution to employ for his ordinary reading no other books but 
those of piety, especially devout instructions, the lives of saints, and the 
holy scripture, particularly the New Testament, with a good commentator; 
in reading which he often shut his book to meditate on what he had read In 
1537, being at the court, which was then at Segovia, he fell sick of a 
dangerous quinsy, in which he never ceased praying in his heart, though he 
was not able to pronounce the words. These accidents were divine graces 
which weaned Francis daily more and more from the world; though, while 
it smiled upon him, he saw the treachery, the shortness, and the dangers of 
its flattering enjoyments, through that gaudy flash in which it danced before 
his eyes. Others receive the like frequent admonitions, but soon drown them 
in the hurry of pleasures or temporal affairs in which they plunge their 
hearts. But none of those calls were lost on Francis. His life at court had 
always appeared a model of virtue. But as he had not yet learned perfectly 
to die to himself, a mixture of the world found still a place in his heart, and 
his virtues were very imperfect. He even feared, and bitterly accused 
himself, that he had some time in his life been betrayed into mortal sin. But 
God was pleased to call him perfectly to his service. In 1537, died his 
grandmother, Donna Maria Henriquez, called in religion, Mary Gabriel. She 
was cousin-german to king Ferdinand, and married John Borgia, the second 
duke of Gandia. By his sudden death she remained a widow at nineteen 
years of age, having had by him two children, John, our saint’s father, and 
Isabel, who became a Poor Clare at Gandia, who was afterwards chosen 
abbess of that house, and was eminent for her extraordinary devotion, and 
love of extreme poverty and penance. Mary, her mother, after having 
brought up, and married her son, and seen the birth of our saint, entered the 


Same austere order, in the thirty-fourth year of her age. The physicians 
declared, that if she embraced so severe a manner of life, she could not live 
one year;2222 nevertheless, she survived in it thirty-three years, living the 
most perfect model of humility, poverty, recollection, and penance, under 
obedience to her own daughter, who was abbess of that monastery. She met 
death with so much joy, that in her agony she desired a Te Deum might be 
sung as soon as she should have expired, in thanksgiving for her happy 
passage from this world to God. The marquis used afterwards to say, that 
from the time that his grandmother went to heaven, he found his soul 
animated with new strength and courage to devote himself most perfectly to 
the divine service. God blessed his marriage with a numerous and happy 
offspring, five boys and three girls; Charles, the eldest, who was duke of 
Gandia, when Ribadeneira wrote the life of our saint; Isabel, John, Alvarez, 
Johanna, Fernandez, Dorothy, and Alphonsus. Dorothy died young, a Poor 
Clare, at Gandia; the rest all married, enjoyed different titles and posts of 
honor, and left families behind them. 

St. Francis was much affected at the death of his intimate friend, the 
famous poet, Garcilas de Vega, who was killed at the siege of a castle in 
Provence, in 1537. The death of the pious empress Isabel happened two 
years after, on the 1st of May, 1539, while the emperor was holding the 
states of Castile at Toledo with the utmost pomp and magnificence. His 
majesty was much afflicted for the loss of so virtuous a consort. The 
marquis and marchioness of Lombay were commissioned by him to attend 
her corpse to Granada, where she was to be buried. When the funeral 
convoy arrived at Granada, and the marquis delivered the corpse into the 
hands of the magistrates of that city, they were on both sides to make oath 
that it was the body of the late empress. The coffin of lead was therefore 
opened, and her face was uncovered, but appeared so hideous and so much 
disfigured that no one knew it, and the stench was so noisome that 
everybody made what haste he could away. Francis, not knowing the face, 
would only swear it was the body of the empress, because, from the care he 
had taken, he was sure nobody could have changed it upon the road. Being 
exceedingly struck at this spectacle, he repeated to himself: “What is now 
become of those eyes, once so sparkling? Where is now the beauty and 
graceful air of that countenance, which we so lately beheld? Are you her 


sacred majesty, Donna Isabel? Are you my empress, and my lady, my 
mistress?” The impression which this spectacle made on his soul remained 
strong and lively during the thirty-three years that he survived it, to his last 
breath. Returning that evening from the royal chapel to his lodgings he 
locked himself up in his chamber, and passed the whole night without a 
wink of sleep. Prostrate on the floor, shedding a torrent of tears, he said to 
himself: “What is it, my soul, that I seek in the world? How long shall I 
pursue and grasp at shadows? What is she already become, who was lately 
so beautiful, so great, so much revered? This death which has thus treated 
the imperial diadem, has already levelled his bow to strike me. Is it not 
prudent to prevent its stroke, by dying now to the world, that at my death I 
may live to God?” He earnestly conjured his divine Redeemer to enlighten 
his soul, to draw him out of the abyss of his miseries, and to assist him by 
his all-powerful grace, that with his whole heart he might serve that master 
whom death could not rob him of. The next day, after the divine office and 
mass in the great church, the celebrated and holy preacher, John of Avila, 
made the funeral sermon, in which, with a divine unction and energy, he set 
forth the vanity and deceitfulness of all the short-lived enjoyments of this 
world, false and empty in themselves, and which entirely vanish when death 
cuts the thread of our life, and overturns at once all those castles which our 
foolish imagination has raised in the air. He then spoke of the eternal glory 
or misery which follows death, and of the astonishing madness of those 
who in this moment of life neglect to secure what is to them of such infinite 
importance. This discourse completed the entire conversion of the marquis, 
who, that afternoon, sent for the preacher, laid open to him the situation of 
his soul, and his desires of bid ding adieu to the world. The holy director 
confirmed him in his resolution of quitting the court, where a soul is always 
exposed to many snares, and of entering upon a new course of serving God 
with the utmost fervor. Francis determined upon the spot to forsake the 
court, and soon after made a vow to embrace a religious state of life if he 
should survive his consort. 

At his return to Toledo the emperor made him viceroy of Catalonia, and 
created him knight and commander of the order of St. James, or of the Red 
Cross, the most honorable in Spain. Barcelona was the residence of his 
government; and no sooner had he taken possession of his post, but he 
changed the whole face of the province. The highways were cleared of 


robbers; against their bands the viceroy marched in person, and caused the 
criminals to be rigorously executed, having first provided them with the 
best spiritual assistance to prepare them for their punishment and death. He 
carefully watched the judges, obliging them to administer justice 
impartially and to dispatch lawsuits with all reasonable expedition. He set 
up, in all parts of the province, schools and seminaries for youth, and 
assisted debtors and all distressed persons with extraordinary charities. The 
great duties of his charge, to which he applied himself with unwearied 
diligence, and which made him at once the judge, the father, and the 
protector of a numerous people, were no impediments to his exercises of 
religion. Four or five hours together were devoted by him to mental and 
vocal prayer every morning as soon as he rose, without any prejudice to 
public affairs or neglect of his family. He added to every hour of the divine 
office, which he said every day, a meditation on a station of our Saviour’s 
passion, so as to accompany him every day through all its parts, from the 
garden to the sepulchre He performed daily devotions to our Lady, in which 
he meditated on the principal mysteries and virtues of her life. At the times 
in which he gave audience, or applied himself to business, he had God 
always present to his mind. When he was obliged to assist at public 
entertainments or diversions, his mind was usually so absorbed in God that 
if he was afterwards asked about them, he could give no account of what 
had passed or been said at them. Tears of devotion often gushed from his 
eyes, even in the midst of business, and he would sometimes thus address 
himself to God: “Who could ever soften this heart of mine, which is harder 
than flint or adamant, but you alone, O Lord! You, O God of mercies, who 
could draw fountains of water from a rock, and raise up sons of Abraham 
out of stones, could change a stony heart into one of flesh.” His austerities 
were excessive. He entirely laid aside suppers that he might employ that 
time in prayer Having passed two Lents without taking any other 
sustenance than once a day a mess of leeks, or some pulse with a piece of 
bread, and a cup of water to drink, he was desirous to fast in that manner a 
whole year. At the same time he kept a table suitable to his rank, for the 
lords who visited him, and the officers that attended him; dining with his 
company he ate his leeks or pulse very slow, and conversed facetiously with 
them that no one might observe him, if possible, though at table his 
discourse generally turned on piety. His watchings, disciplines, and other 


austerities were very severe. By this rigorous way of living, he, who was 
before very fat, became so lean that his servant found his clothes grown 
about half a yard too big for him within the space of a year. He used often 
to say, “We must make our way towards eternity, never regarding what men 
think of us or our actions, studying only to please God.” Knowing the 
obligation of dying perfectly to ourselves, this he endeavored to effect from 
the beginning of his conversion by humiliations, and a sovereign contempt 
of himself. He had formerly been accustomed to communicate only once a 
month. Since he had altered his manner of living, he confessed his sins once 
every week; communicated in public on all great festivals, and privately 
every Sunday, generally with wonderful spiritual consolations and delights. 
He sometimes considered the peace, serenity, and solid joy with which 
divine love fills a soul whose affections are disentangled from earthly 
things, and the inexpressible pure delights and sweetness, which the 
presence of the Holy Ghost infuses into hearts which he prepares by his 
grace to receive his communications; and comparing these with the foolish, 
empty, and base satisfactions of worldlings, he was not able to express his 
astonishment, but cried out: “O sensual, base, miserable, and blind life! Is it 
possible that men should be such strangers to their own happiness, such 
enemies to themselves, to be fond of thy false enjoyments, and for their 
sake to deprive themselves of those that are pure, permanent, and solid!” 
This was the life of the devout viceroy when F. Antony Aroaz, the first 
professed Jesuit after the ten that were concerned in the foundation of that 
order, came to preach at Barcelona. By his means Francis became 
acquainted with this new institute, and the character of its holy founder, to 
whom he wrote to consult him whether so frequent communion as once a 
week was to be commended in persons engaged in the world. St. Ignatius, 
who was then at Rome, answered him, that frequent communion is the best 
means to cure the disorders of our souls, and to raise them to perfect virtue; 
but advised him to make choice of a prudent and pious director, and to 
follow his advice. Pursuant to this direction, Francis continued his weekly 
communion, employing three days before it in preparatory exercises, and 
three days after it in acts of thanksgiving. From that time he began 
frequently to make use of Jesuits for his directors, and to promote the 
Society of Jesus in Spain, which had been approved by Paul III. two years 
before. 


During this interval died John duke of Gandia, his father, a nobleman of 
singular virtue. When a person complained that his alms exceeded his 
estate, his answer was: “If I had thrown away a larger sum on my pleasures, 
no one would have found fault with me. But I had rather incur your censure, 
and deprive myself of necessaries, than that Christ’s members should be left 
in distress.” Francis was much affected at the news of his death, by which 
the title and honors of duke of Gandia devolved upon him. Shortly after he 
obtained of the emperor, as he passed through Barcelona on his road to 
Italy, leave to quit his government; but his majesty insisted that he should 
repair to court, and accept of the office of master of the household to the 
infanta, Maria of Portugal, daughter to king John III., then upon the point of 
being married to Philip, the emperor’s son; but the death of that princess 
before the intended marriage, set our saint at liberty to follow his own 
inclinations to a retired life. He therefore returned to Gandia in 1543, which 
town he fortified, that it might not be exposed to the plunders of the Moors 
and pirates from Barbary. He built a convent for the Dominicans at Lombay, 
repaired the hospital, and founded a college of Jesuits at Gandia. His 
duchess Eleanor, who concurred with him in all his pious views, fell sick of 
a lingering distemper, during which Francis continued to fast, pray, and give 
large alms for her recovery. One day as he was praying for her, prostrate in 
his closet, with great earnestness, he was on a sudden visited with an 
extraordinary interior light in his soul, and heard, as it were, a voice saying 
distinctly within him: “If thou wouldst have the life of the duchess 
prolonged, it shall be granted; but it is not expedient for thee.” This he 
heard so clearly and evidently that, as he assured others, he could not doubt, 
either then or afterwards, but it was a divine admonition. He remained 
exceedingly confounded; and penetrated with a most sweet and tender love 
of God, and bursting into a flood of tears, he addressed himself to God as 
follows: “O my Lord and my God, leave not this, which is only in thy 
power, to my will. Who art Thou but my Creator and sovereign good? and 
who am I but a miserable creature? I am bound in all things to conform my 
will to thine. Thou alone knowest what is best, and what is for my good. As 
I am not my own, but altogether thine, so neither do I desire that my will be 
done, but thine, nor will I have any other will but thine. Do what thou 
pleasest with the life of my wife, that of my children, and my own, and with 
all things thou hast given me.” Thus in all our prayers which we put up to 


God for health, life, or any temporal blessings, we only ask that he grant 
them in mercy, and so far only as he sees expedient for our spiritual good. 
The duke made this oblation of himself and all things that he possessed with 
extraordinary fervor and resignation. From that day the duchess grew every 
day sensibly much worse, and died on the 27th of March, 1546, leaving the 
duke a widower in the thirty-sixth year of his age. Her great piety, and the 
heroic Practices of all Christian virtues, by which she prepared herself for 
her passage, gave him the greatest comfort under his loss, by an assured 
hope of her eternal happiness. A few days after her death, F. Peter Le Fevre, 
or Faber, St. Ignatius’s first associate in founding his order, came to Gandia. 
He was then leaving Spain to go into Italy, and was ordered by St. Ignatius 
to call upon the duke of Gandia in his way. Our saint made a retreat under 
his direction according to the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius, and rejoiced 
exceedingly that he had found in this experienced director such a spiritual 
master and guide as he wished. With him the saint agreed upon the 
execution of a design he had formed of founding a college of Jesuits at 
Gandia, and F. Le Fevre, after having said mass, laid the first stone, the 
duke the second, and his sons each another, on the 5th of May, 1546. In 
favor of this college the duke procured that Gandia should be honored by 
the pope and emperor with the privileges of a university. F. Le Fevre died 
on the 1st of August the same year, 1546, soon after his arrival at Rome. 
After his departure from Gandia, St. Francis, from the conferences he had 
with him, composed severa small treatises of piety, which show by what 
exercises he began to lay the foundation of a spiritual life. The two first of 
these books treat of the method of acquiring a true knowledge of ourselves, 
and sincere humility.2924 

In the mean time, the good duke took a resolution to consecrate himself 
to God in some religious order, and having long recommended the affair to 
God, and taken the advice of learned and pious men, deliberating with 
himself whether to prefer an active or a contemplative state, he made choice 
of the active, and determined to embrace the society of Jesus, then lately 
founded, in which he was much delighted with the zealous views of that 
holy order, and with that rule by which all preferment to ecclesiastical 
dignities is cut off. He sent his petition for admittance to St. Ignatius at 
Rome by a servant. The holy founder received his request with great joy; 


but, in his answer, advised the duke to defer the execution of his design till 
he had settled his children, and finished the foundations he had begun, 
advising him in the mean time to study a regular course of theology at 
Gandia, and to take the degree of doctor in that faculty. The duke punctually 
obeyed his directions, but was obliged to assist, in 1547, at the cortes or 
general states of three kingdoms, of which that of Aragon was then 
compounded, and which were assembled at Monson. The reconciliation of 
the nobility, both among themselves and with their sovereign, was the 
important and delicate affair which was to be there settled. The emperor, 
who by former experience was well acquainted with the extraordinary 
integrity and abilities of the duke of Gandia, had enjoined his son prince 
Philip, who held the states, to take care that he should be appointed tratador 
or president. By his dexterity and steady virtue, matters were settled to the 
satisfaction of all parties, and the saint delivered himself this last time in 
which he spoke on the public affairs of state, in such a manner as to move 
exceedingly all who heard him. In the same year he made the first vows of 
the society before private witnesses in the chapel of the college he had 
founded at Gandia. For St. Ignatius, knowing the earnestness of his desire to 
complete his intended sacrifice, and considering by how many ties he was 
held, which it was difficult for him to break at once, obtained a brief of the 
pope, by which he was allowed to spend four years in the world after he 
should have made his first vows. By them the saint consecrated himself 
with his whole heart as an holocaust to God; and, leaving his castle to his 
eldest son, retired into a private house, where he studied the positive and 
scholastic theology under the learned doctor Perez, whom he invited from 
Valencia to settle in his new college at Gandia. The rule of life which he 
prescribed himself was as follows: He rose every morning at two o’clock, 
spent six hours in private prayers till eight, then went to confession, heard 
mass, and received every day the holy communion; which he did in the 
great church on Sundays and holydays; on other days, in his own private 
chapel or tha of the nunnery of St. Clare. At nine o’clock he received his 
theological lesson, and studied till almost dinner-time, when he took some 
moments to give audience to his officers of justice, and dispatch business; 
he dined a twelve very temperately, after which he spent an hour in giving 
useful directions to his children, servants, or others; the afternoons he gave 
to his studies, and the evenings to his devotions, without ever taking any 


supper or collation. In his night-examination he was remarkably rigorous in 
calling himself to account, and punishing himself for the least failings that 
he apprehended. He married his eldest son Charles to Donna Maria 
Centellas, the daughter of Francis Centellas, count of Oliva, and Donna 
Maria Cardona, daughter to the duke of that name. The saint also made a 
provision for all his other children, took the degree of doctor at Gandia, and 
made his will, which was no difficult task, as by his prudence and economy 
he was his own executor, and left no obligations undischarged; only be 
recommended to his heirs the protection of his three convents, of the Jesuits 
Dominicans, and Poor Clares. 

Having finished his affairs, though the four years which were granted him 
were not expired, he set out for Rome in 1549, being accompanied by his 
second son John, thirty servants, and some Jesuits who went from their 
convent at Gandia to a general chapter which was then held at Rome. In 
going out of the town of Gandia he sung those two verses: When Israel 
went out of Egypt: and, Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowler: the snare is broken, and we are escaped. In his journey he observed 
the same rule of life which he had followed the three last years, spending as 
much time in prayer, and going to confession, and receiving the communion 
every day. Notwithstanding his repugnance, he was obliged to submit to the 
magnificent receptions he met with at Ferrara, that of the duke of Florence, 
and at Rome, where he arrived on the 31st of August, 1550 He refused to 
lodge in the pope’s palace, or any other, which he was earnestly pressed to 
do, and chose a mean cell in the convent of the Jesuits. St. Ignatius waited 
to receive him at the door, and the duke, throwing himself at his feet, 
begged his blessing, and honored him as his father and superior. After 
paying his obeisance to the pope, and receiving and returning the visits of 
all the great men at Rome he performed his devotions for the Jubilee. With 
a considerable sum of money which he brought from Spain he built a 
church for the use of the Professed House, and laid the foundation of a great 
college of Jesuits called The Roman College; but refused the title and honor 
of founder. Pope Gregory XIII. finished it in the most magnificent and 
complete manner. From Rome he sent a gentleman who was a domestic 
client, to the emperor in Germany, to beg his license to resign his duchy to 
his eldest son. He laments, in his letter to that prince, and accuses himself 
that, by the scandalous life he had led in his court, he had deserved bell, and 


even the lowest place in hell; earnestly thanks the divine mercy for having 
borne with him with infinite goodness and patience; and expresses a humble 
and tender gratitude to the fathers of the society, who, out of compassion for 
his soul, had admitted him among them to spend the remaining part of his 
life in penance and in divine service. He promises his imperial majesty to 
pray that God who had made him victorious over his enemies, would give 
him the more important victory over his passions, and himself, and enkindle 
his pure love in his soul, with an ardent devotion to the Passion of Jesus 
Christ, so that the cross should become his delight and his glory. This letter 
was dated at Rome the 15th of January, 1551. 

Upon a rumor that pope Julius II. was resolved to promote our saint to 
the dignity of cardinal, he obtained the leave of St. Ignatius, after having 
stayed four months at Rome, to withdraw privately into Spain, where he 
lived some time concealed in Guipuscoa, (a small province in Biscay,) at 
the castle of Loyola, then retired to a small convent of his order at Ognata, a 
town about four leagues from Loyola. In this place the emperor’s obliging 
answer was brought him, in which his majesty expressed how much he was 
edified at the exchange he had made of the world for heaven, and low much 
he was afflicted to lose him; but ratified his request, and promised to lake 
his children under his special protection. The duke having read this letter, 
retired into an oratory, and, prostrate on the ground, made the most perfect 
consecration of himself to God: and desiring no other riches or possession 
but him alone, and renouncing in his heart the whole world, he earnestly 
begged the grace perfectly to die to himself, that God alone, or his love, 
might live and reign in his soul, and that he might deserve to carry the cross 
of his Redeemer by the practice of mortification and poverty. Coming out of 
his closet he made a solemn renunciation of all his worldly dignities and 
possessions, according to the legal forms, in favor of his eldest son. who 
was absent; then cut his hair, put off his ducal robes, and put on the Jesuit’s 
habit. This being done, he went again into the oratory to renew his offering 
of himself to God, and to beg his grace that his sacrifice might be made 
entire, and he sung with great joy those words of the psalmist: I am thy 
servant. This passed in 1551. After the most devout preparation he was 
ordained priest on the 1st of August the same year, and said his first mass in 
the chapel of Loyola. 


The saint begged of the magistrates of Ognata a small hermitage 
dedicated in honor of St. Mary Magdalen, a mile from that town, and with 
the leave of his superior retired thither with certain fathers of the society, 
that he might more heartily devote himself to the practices of humility, 
penance, and prayer. With great importunity he obtained leave to serve the 
cook, fetch water, and carry wood; he made the fire and swept the kitchen; 
and when he waited at table, he often fell on his knees to beg pardon of the 
fathers and lay-brothers for having served them ill; and he frequently kissed 
their feet with extraordinary affection and humility. He loved and coveted 
the meanest employs with a sincere affection of humility, and was delighted 
to carry a wallet on his shoulders to beg, especially where he was not 
known. He often went through the villages with a bell, calling the children 
to catechism, and diligently teaching them their prayers and the Christian 
doctrine, and instructing and preaching to all ranks, especially the poor. At 
the earnest request of the viceroy of Navarre, Don Bernardin of Cardenas, 
duke of Marquede, the saint preached in that country with incredible fruit, 
and the duke regulated his whole conduct and all his affairs by the saint’s 
direction. The emperor and pope Julius III. concurred in the design of 
adopting St. Francis into the college of cardinals. St. Ignatius fell at the feet 
of his holiness, begging he would not inflict such a wound on his society, 
by which its fences would be broken down, and one of its most express 
rules rendered useless. St. Francis had recourse to tears, prayer, and 
extraordinary mortifications, to avert the danger. When this storm was 
blown over, St. Ignatius sent to St. Francis an order to preach in other parts 
of Spain, to which he was invited with great importunity. The success 
which everywhere attended his labors is not to be conceived; and many 
persons of the first quality desired to regulate their families and their 
consciences entirely by his advice. After doing wonders in Castile and 
Andalusia, he seemed to surpass himself in Portugal, especially at Evora 
and Lisbon. King John III. had been the warmest protector of the society 
from its infancy. His brother the infant Don Lewis desired to make himself 
a Jesuit; but St. Francis and St. Ignatius thinking his assistance necessary to 
the king in the administration of the public affairs, persuaded him to satisfy 
himself with following a plan of life which St. Francis drew up for him in 
the world. The most learned doctors acknowledge that the spiritual wisdom 
of this saint was not learned from the books which he was accustomed to 


read, but from secret humble prayer, and a close communication with the 
divine wisdom. St. Ignatius augmenting the provinces of the society in 
Spain to the number of five, besides the Indies, appointed St. Francis 
commissary-general of the order in Spain, Portugal, and the Indies, in 1554; 
but obliged him in the practice of particular austerities to obey another; for 
such had always been the fervor of our saint in his severe penitential 
exercises that the holy general had found it necessary from the beginning of 
his conversion to mitigate them by strict injunctions. Amidst the numberless 
conversions of souls, and the foundations of new houses, St. Francis found 
time and opportunities for his accustomed devotions and humiliations in 
serving his brethren and the poor in hospitals and prisons. When any one 
was fallen into any fault, he would say to them: “Through my unworthiness 
God has permitted such a misfortune to befall you. We will join our 
endeavors in doing penance. For my part I will fast, or pray, or take a 
discipline so and so: what will you do?” Or the like occasions such was his 
patience and humility, it seemed impossible for any one to resist the force 
of his example and charity. St. Ignatius dying in 1556, F. Laynez was 
chosen second general of the society, St. Francis being at that time detained 
in Spain by a fit of the gont. 

The emperor Charles V., sated with the emptiness of worldly grandeur, 
and wearied with the dissipation, fatigues, and weight of government, for 
sook the world, abdicated the empire by a solemn act which he signed a 
Zaytburg in Zell, on the 7th of September, 1556, and those for the place of 
his retirement a great monastery of Hieronymites, called of St. Justus, in the 
most agreeable plains of Placentia, in Spanish Estramadura, not far from 
Portugal. Antonio de Vera,2222 De Thou,2222 Surius.224 Sleidan, and many 
other historians give us an edifying account of the life he led in this 
solitude, applying himself much to pious reading, (in which the works of St. 
Bernard were his chiefest delight,) to the practices of devotion, and to 
frequent meditation on death. That this might make the stronger impression 
on his mind, he caused his own funeral office to be celebrated before he 
died, and assisted himself at the ceremony, dressed in black. He worked in 
his garden, and at making clocks, assisted at all the divine offices, 
communicated very often at mass, and took the discipline with the monks 
every Friday. As he travelled through Spain to the place of his retirement, 


from Biscay, where he landed, he saw himself neglected by the president of 
Castile and others who had the greatest obligations to him; and he found the 
payments slack of the small pension which was all he had reserved out of so 
many kingdoms. Hereupon he let drop some words of complaint; but, 
desiring to see F. Francis Borgia, the saint waited upon, and the emperor 
was wonderfully comforted by his discourses. This prince had been 
prepossessed against the society, and expressed his surprise that F. Francis 
should have preferred it to so many ancient orders. The saint removed his 
prejudices, and for the motives which had determined him in his choice, he 
alleged that God had called him to a state in which the active and 
contemplative life are joined together, and in which he was freed from the 
danger of being raised to dignities, to shun which he had fled from the 
world. He added, that if the society was a new order, the fervor of those 
who are engaged in it answered that objection. After staying three days with 
the emperor, he took leave, and continued his visitation of the colleges and 
new foundations erected in favor of his order in Spain. 

The society sustained a great loss by the death of John III, the most 
valiant and pious king of Portugal, who was carried off by an apoplexy in 
the year 1557. This great and religious prince, who had succeeded his father 
Emmanuel the Great in 1521, during a reign of thirty-six years had labored 
with great zeal to propagate the faith in Asia and Africa, and had founded 
many colleges and convents. The crown devolved upon his grandson 
Sebastian, then only three years old; his father, the infant John, son to the 
late king, and his mother, Joanna, daughter to Charles V., being both dead. 
His grandmother, queen Catharine, was regent of the kingdom, to whom St. 
Francis wrote a letter of condolence and consolation, tenderly exhorting her 
to praise God for all his mercies, to be resigned to his holy will, and to have 
no other view than to advance in his grace and love. Afterwards the 
emperor deputed St. Francis to make his compliments of condolence to the 
queen regent, and treat with her about certain affairs of great importance. A 
dangerous pestilential fever, and her majesty’s great respect for his person, 
detained him a considerable time in Portugal; but before the end of the year 
he went back to the emperor to inform him of the result of his commission. 
His majesty soon after sent for him again, and discoursed with him on 
spiritual things, especially prayer, works of satisfaction, and penance, and 
the making the best preparation for death. The emperor told St. Francis, that 


since he had been twenty-one years of age he had never passed a day 
without mental prayer; and he asked, among other scruples, whether it was 
a sin of vanity in him to have committed to writing several actions of his 
life, seeing he had done it for the sake, not of human applause, but of truth, 
and merely because he had found them misrepresented in other histories he 
had read. St. Francis left him to go to Valladolid, but had not been there 
many days before news was brought of the emperor’s death. That prince, 
after devoutly confessing his sins, and receiving the viaticum and the 
extreme unction, holding a crucifix in his hands, and repeating the holy 
name of Jesus, expired on the 21st of September, 1558. St. Francis made his 
funeral panegyric at Valladolid, insisting on his happiness in having 
forsaken the world before it forsook him, an order to complete his victory 
over himself. 

The true greatness of our saint appeared not in the honors and applause 
which he often received, but in the sincere humility which he took care 
constantly to nourish and improve in his heart. In these dispositions he 
looked upon humiliations as his greatest gain and honor. From the time that 
he began to give himself totally to the divine service, he learned the infinite 
importance and difficulty of attaining to perfect humility. The most 
profound interior exercise of that virtue was the constant employment of his 
soul. At all times he studied most perfectly to confound and humble himself 
in the divine presence beneath all creatures, and within himself Amidst the 
greatest honors and respect that were shown him at Valladolid, his 
companion, F. Bustamanti, took notice, that he was not only mortified and 
afflicted, but more than ordinarily confounded; of which he asked the 
reason. “I considered,” said the saint, “in my morning meditation, that hell 
is my due; and I think that all men, even children, and all dumb creatures 
ought to cry out to me, Away; hell is thy place; or thou art one whose soul 
ought to be in hell.” From this reflection he humbled his soul, and raised 
himself to the most ardent love of God, and tender affection towards the 
divine mercy. He one day told the novices that, in meditating on the actions 
of Christ, he had for six years always placed himself in spirit at the feet of 
Judas; but that, considering that Christ had washed the feet of that traitor, he 
durst not approach, and from that time looked upon himself as excluded 
from all places, and unworthy to hold any in the world, and looked upon all 
other creatures with a degree of respect, and at a distance. When the mules 


and equipages of many cardinals and princes preceded him, to show him 
honor in the entry he made at Rome in 1550, before he had laid aside his 
titles and rank in the world, he said: “Nothing is more just than that brute 
beasts should be the companions of one who resembles them.” At all 
commendations or applause he always shuddered, calling to mind the 
dreadful account he must one day give to God, how far he was from the 
least degree of virtue, and how base and execrable hypocrisy will appear at 
the last day. Upon his renouncing the world, in his letters he subscribed 
himself Francis the Sinner, calling this his only title, till St. Ignatius ordered 
him to omit it, as a singularity. In this interior spirit or humility he laid hold 
of every opportunity of practising exterior humiliations, as the means 
perfectly to extinguish all pride in his heart, and to ground himself in the 
most sincere contempt of himself. He pressed with the utmost importunity 
Don Philip, while that prince was regent of Spain for his father, to extort 
from him a promise that he would never concur to his being nominated 
bishop, or raised to any other ecclesiastical dignity; adding, that this would 
be the highest favor he could receive from him. Others, he said, could live 
humble in spirit amidst honors, and in high posts, which the established 
subordination of the world makes necessary; but, for his part, it was his 
earnest desire and ambition to leave the world in embracing the state of a 
poor religious man. When a gentleman, whom John, king of Portugal, sent 
to compliment him upon his first coming to Lisbon, used the title of his 
lordship, the saint was uneasy, and said, he was indeed tired with his 
journey, but much more with that word. He used to say, that he had reaped 
this only advantage from having been duke, that he was on that account 
admitted into the society; for he should otherwise have been rejected as 
unfit and incapable. His greatest delight was to instruct the poor in places 
where he was unknown, or to perform the meanest offices in the convents 
where he came. It was his ambition at college to teach the lowest class of 
grammar, and only dropped that request upon being told he was not 
qualified for the task. At Evora, when the whole country assembled to 
receive from him some instruction, he threw himself on his knees, and 
kissed the feet of all the fathers and lay-brothers; with which act of humility 
they were more affected than they could have been by any sermon. At 
Porto, though commissary of his order, he took the keys of the gate, and 
served as porter. A certain postulant who was sent thither to him from 


Seville at that time, in order to be admitted to the novitiate, found him at the 
gate among the poor. St. Francis told him there was a great heap of filth 
near them, which he was to carry away, and asked if he would help him. 
The postulant readily assented, and they cleansed the place. When he had 
eaten something very bitter and very ill-dressed, on a journey, his 
companion, F. Bustamanti, asked him how he could eat it. His answer was: 
“Tt would seem delicious to one who had tasted of the gall with which the 
damned are tormented in hell.” In travelling he generally lay on straw, or, in 
winter, in barns. A nobleman, who had been his friend in the world, asked 
him how he could rest so ill accommodated, and entreated him to accept of 
better lodgings, and, in journeys, to send a messenger to prepare necessaries 
before he arrived. The saint replied, “I always send a faithful messenger 
before me to do all that.” “Who is that?” said the other. “It is,” replied the 
saint, “the consideration of what I deserve for my sins. Any lodging appears 
too good for one whose dwelling ought to be in hell.” Being once on a 
journey with F. Bustamanti, they lay all night together in a cottage, upon 
straw, and F. Bustamanti, who was very old and asthmatical, coughed and 
spit all night; and, thinking that he spit upon the wall, frequently disgorged 
a great quantity of phlegm on his face which the saint never turned from 
him. Next morning F. Bustamanti, finding what he had done, was in great 
confusion, and begged his pardon Francis answered: “You have no reason; 
for you could not have found a fouler place, or fitter to be spit upon.” Trials 
which are involuntary are much more profitable than humiliations of 
choice, in which self-love easily insinuates itself. Such, therefore, as 
Providence sent, the saint most cheerfully embraced. Among others, while 
he was employed at Porto in the foundation of a convent, he heard that the 
Inquisition had forbidden the reading of some of the little tracts he had 
written while he was duke of Gandia, upon a groundless suspicion of errors. 
His silence and modesty on that occasion seemed at first to embolden his 
adversaries; but these works were at last cleared of all suspicions of error, 
and the censure taken off Some raised a clamor against him on account of 
his former intimacy with the learned Dominican, Bartholomew Caranza, 
archbishop of Toledo whom, at the instigation of king Philip II., the 
Inquisition in Spain cas into prison, upon false surmises; but that prelate 
was protected by the pope, and at last died at Rome in peace. Many slanders 
were raised against the society in Spain, which Melchior Cano, the learned 


bishop of the Canaries, author of the excellent book, On Theological 
Commonplaces, suffered himself to be too much carried away by. But the 
pious Lewis of Granada and our saint, after some time, dispersed them. 

By the extraordinary humility of St. Francis we may form some idea how 
much he excelled in all other virtues. No one could be a greater lover of 
holy poverty than our saint. This he showed in all his actions. From the day 
of his profession he never intermeddled in money concerns, thinking it his 
happiness that he was never employed as procurator or dispenser in any 
house of his order. How sparing he was in fire, paper, and clothes, is 
altogether incredible. One pair of shoes often lasted him two years. The 
Same cassock served him in joumeys, and at home, in all seasons; only in 
travelling he turned the wrong side out, that it might be kept neater, and last 
better. No one could ever prevail upon him to use boots, or any additional 
clothing, in travelling in sharp or rainy weather; and he never seemed better 
pleased than when he came in wet and fatigued to a place where neither fire 
nor any refreshment was to be had. The marchioness of Pliego having sent 
him a present of a pair of warm stockings, they were laid by his bedside in 
the night, and his old ones taken away, in hopes he would not have 
perceived the change; but in the morning he was not to be satisfied till the 
brother had brought him his old darned stockings. The oldest habit and the 
meanest cell he sought. The Spanish ambassador’s sister at Rome once said 
to him at table: “Your condition, Francis, is wretched, if, after exchanging 
your riches for so great poverty, you should not gain heaven in the end.” “I 
should be miserable indeed,” said the saint; “but as for the exchange, I have 
been already a great gainer by it.” A perfect spirit of obedience made him 
always respect exceedingly all his superiors: the least intimation of their 
will he received as if it had been a voice from heaven. When letters from St. 
Ignatius were delivered to him in Spain, he received them on his knees, and 
prayed, before he opened them, that God would give him grace punctually 
to obey whatever orders they contained. When he served in the kitchen, he 
would never stir without the leave of the brother who was the cook; and 
when for a long time he was ordered to obey a lay-brother, called Mark, in 
all things that regarded his health and diet, he would neither eat nor drink 
the least thing without his direction. He used to say, that he hoped the 
society would flourish to the divine honor by three things: First, the spirit of 
prayer, and frequent use of the sacraments. Secondly, by the opposition of 


the world, and by persecutions. Thirdly, by the practice of perfect 
obedience. Penance is the means by which every Christian hopes to attain to 
Salvation. St. Francis usually called it the high road to heaven; and 
sometimes he said, he trembled lest he should be summoned before the 
tribunal of Christ, before he had learned to conquer himself. For this grace 
he prayed daily with many tears. His hair shirts and disciplines with the 
cloths with which he wiped off the blood, he kept under lock and key while 
he was viceroy of Catalonia, and while he was general of the society. 
Sometimes he put gravel in his shoes when he walked; and daily, by many 
little artifices, he studied to complete the sacrifice of his penance, and to 
overcome himself. When the cook had one day by mistake made his broth 
with wormwood, which he had gathered instead of other herbs, the saint ate 
it cheerfully without saying a word. Being asked how he asked it, he said: 
“T never ate any thing fitter for me.” When others found out the mistake, 
and the cook in great confusion asked his pardon: “May God bless and 
reward you,” said he, “you are the only person among all my brethren, that 
knows what suits me best.” To his daughter the countess of Lerma, when 
she complained of pain in a fit of illness, he said: “God sends pain to those 
that are unwilling to bear it; and refuses it to those who desire to suffer 
something for the exercise of patience and penance.” Such desires in certain 
fervent penitents, arising from a great zeal to punish sin in themselves, and 
subdue sensuality and self-love, ought to confound our sloth, and love of 
softness and ease. But it is lawful and expedient with humility and charity 
to deprecate pain, if it may please God to remove or mitigate it; though to 
bear it, when sent by God, with patience and resignation, is a duty and 
precept; as it also is so far to practise mortification, as to endeavor by it to 
fulfil our penance, and gain the victory over ourselves. St. Francis once said 
to his sister, the Poor Clare at Gandia. “It is our duty in a religious state to 
die to ourselves twenty-four times a day, that we may be able to say with 
the apostle, I die daily, and be of the number of those of whom he says: You 
are dead.”2222 In sickness he chewed bitter pills, and swallowed the most 
nauseous potions slowly; and being asked the reason, he said: “This beast 
(so he often called his body) must suffer to expiate the delight it formerly 
took in immoderately flattering its palate. And can I forget that Christ drank 
gall for me on his cross!” 


Much might be said on this saint’s singular prudence, on his candor and 
simplicity in all his words and actions, and on his tender charity and 
humanity towards all men. Though all virtues were eminent in him, none 
appeared more remarkable than his spirit of prayer. Dead to the world and 
to himself, and deeply penetrated with a sense of his own weakness and 
spiritual wants on one hand, and of the divine goodness and love on the 
other, he raised his pure affections to God with unabated ardor. His prayer, 
even before he left the world, seemed perpetual; but much more so 
afterwards. Amidst the greatest hurry of business he kept himself in the 
actual presence of God, and often in company appeared quite absorbed in 
him. Five or six hours which he dedicated together to prayer in the morning 
seemed to him scarce a quarter of an hour; and, when he came from that 
heavenly exercise, his countenance seemed to shine with a dazzling light. 
His preparation for mass often held him some hours; and in his 
thanksgiving after offering that adorable sacrifice, he sometimes so much 
forgot himself, being transported in God, that it was necessary to force him 
from church, almost by violence, to dinner. Such were the devotion and 
modesty which appeared in his face, that many, whenever they found their 
souls spiritually dry, were excited to devotion by seeing and conversing a 
little with him. In order to attain the greatest purity of soul possible, he went 
twice a day to confession, with great compunction for the smallest 
imperfections in his actions, before mass, and again in the evening; a 
practice not to be advised to those who are in danger of doing it negligently, 
or without sufficient contrition, and endeavor perfectly to purge their hearts. 
From the heavenly sweetness which he tasted in the communication of his 
soul with God, he used to express his astonishment at, and compassion for, 
the blindness of worldlings, who know not the happiness of a spiritual life, 
and delight themselves in the brutal gratifications of sense. The news of the 
sudden death of the saint’s dearest daughter, Isabel of Aragon, countess of 
Lerma a lady of singular piety, and of the greatest endowments, was 
brought him when was in the streets of Valladolid, going to court. He 
stopped, shut his eyes, prayed secretly for about the space of four minutes, 
and then went on. At court he conversed with the princess as usual. In 
taking leave, he recommended to her prayers the soul of her late servant 
Isabel. “What!” said the princess, “has a father no more feeling for the 
death of such a daughter?” “Madam,” he replied, “she was only lent me. 


The Master has called her hence. Ought I not to thank him for having given 
her me so long, and for having now called her to his glory, as I hope in his 
mercy?” On the same occasion, he said to the constable of Castile: “Since 
the Lord hath called me to his service, and hath required of me to give him 
my heart. I have endeavored to resign it to him so entirely, that no creature, 
living or dead, should ever disturb it.” 

F. Laynez, second general of the Jesuits, dying in 1565, St. Francis, 
notwithstanding all the precautions he could take to prevent it, was chosen 
to succeed him, on the 2d of July. He made tender exhortations to the 
fathers who composed the general assembly of the society, and kissed the 
feet of every one among them before they departed. His first care in this 
new charge was to found a house for a novitiate in Rome. He promoted the 
interest of the society in all parts of the world with such success, that he 
might be called a second founder; and the zeal with which he propagated 
the missions, and instructed and animated the laborers in planting the 
gospel in the most remote countries of the eastern and western hemisphere, 
entitles him to a great share in the conversion of those countries to the faith. 
He was not less active in directing his religious brethren in Europe, and in 
animating them with the zealous spirit of their institute for the reformation 
of the manners of Christians. Preaching being the principal means instituted 
by Cod for the conversion of souls, this holy instructor of preachers, not 
content most earnestly to recommend this sacred pastoral function, laid 
down excellent rules for duly performing the same.2228 In 1566, a pestilence 
broke out, and made great havoc in Rome; upon which occasion St. Francis 
procared both from the pope and magistrates plentiful alms for the relief of 
the poor, and commissioned the fathers of his order, two and two, to attend 
the sick in all parts of the city, with imminent danger of their own lives. In 
1570, the year before the victory of Lepanto, pope Pius V. sent St. Francis, 
with his nephew the cardinal Alexandrin, on an embassy into France, Spain, 
and Portugal, to engage the Christian princes to send succors for the 
defence of Christendon against the Mahometans. The saint had been for 
some time in a bad state of health: his infirmities, inclination to retirement, 
and a deep sense of the weight of his post, which he had filled five years, 
put him upon a design to procure a discharge from that burden in 1570; but 
this his brethren would by no means listen to. During this legation his 


distempers increased upon him, insomuch, that when he arrived at Ferrara 
in his return, the duke, who was his cousin, sent him from thence to Rome 
in a litter. During this state of his illness he would admit no visits but from 
persons whose entertainment turned on spiritual matters, except physicians. 
The fathers of the society begged he would name his successor, and allow 
them the satisfaction of taking his picture; but he would do neither. When 
he had lost his speech in his agony, a painter was introduced to his bedside. 
The saint perceiving him, expressed his extreme displeasure with his dying 
hands and eyes, and turned away his face, so that nothing could be done. F. 
Condren, the pious general of the French Oratorians, and other holy men, 
have from a sincere humility shown a like reluctance, while others have 
been inclined by charity, to condescend to such requests of friends. St. 
Francis closed a holy life by a more holy and edifying death, a little before 
midnight, between the last of September and the 1st of October, in 1572 
haying lived sixty-two years, wanting twenty-eight days; cardinal Buon 
compagno, under the name of Gregory XIII., being pope, having lately 
succeeded St. Pius V. who died on the 1st of May the same year. F. Verjus 
gives a history of several miracles, predictions, and raptures of St. Francis 
Borgia.2222 His body, which was buried in the old church of the professed 
house, was afterwards, in 1617, by the care of the cardinal and duke of 
Lerma, the saint’s grandson, first minister of state to Philip III. king of 
Spain, removed to Madrid, where it is honored at this day in the church of 
the professed house of the Jesuits. St. Francis was beatified by Urban VIII. 
in 1624, and canonized by Clement IX. in 1671, and his festival fixed on 
the 10th of October by Innocent XI. in 1683.2228 

The active and contemplative life in an ecclesiastical person are two 
individual sisters, which must always go together, and mutually assist each 
other. Every pastor owes to God the homage of continual praise, and to his 
people the suflrages of his sacrifices, and supplications in their behalf. How 
diligently soever he acquits himself of his external duties towards them, he 
fails essentially if he ceases to recommend earnestly to God their public and 
private spiritual necessities, being appointed the mediator betwixt them and 
God. Moreover, recollection and assiduous pious meditation are the very 
soul of an ecclesiastical spirit. A life of habitual dissipation strikes not at 
particular duties only, but destroys the very essence and spirit of this state, 


disqualifies a person for all its functions, and leaves him a stranger to the 
spirit of all its sacred employments and obligations. The most essential 
preparation, and the very soul of this state, is a spirit of prayer; without this 
a person is no more than the shadow of a pastor, or a body without a soul to 
animate it, and can never deserve the name of a clergyman, or a religious 
man. 


St. Paulinus, Archbishop of York, C. 


St. Paulinus is celebrated in the Roman Martyrology and in those of our 
country, as the apostle of the largest, and at that time the most powerful of 
the seven kingdoms of the English Saxons. St. Austin being in want of 
laborers, St. Gregory the Great, in 601, sent him Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus, 
and several others, together with sacred vessels, altar-cloths, and other 
ornaments for churches, vestments for priests, relics of the apostles and 
martyrs, and many books; decreeing by letters, that when the northern 
countries should receive the faith, York should be appointed a 
metropolitical see, in like manner with Canterbury. St. Paulinus, upon his 
arrival, employed his labors in Kent with great zeal and piety. Edwin, the 
powerful king of Northumberland, demanded in marriage Edelburge, 
princess of Kent; but was answered by her brother, king Eadbald, “That a 
Christian maid could not lawfully marry an idolater, lest the faith and its 
mysteries should be profaned by the company of one who was a stranger to 
the worship of the true God.” Edwin promised entire liberty and protection 
with regard to her religion, and expressed his own favorable dispositions to 
the same. Hereupon the princess was sent, and no one being judged more 
proper to be her guardian angel, and to undertake this new harvest than 
Paulinus, he was ordained bishop by St. Justus, archbishop of Canterbury, 
on the 25th of July, 625 and accompanied the young queen to her spouse. It 
was a continual affliction to his heart to live in the midst of a people who 
were strangers to the true worship of God, and all his tears, prayers, and 
endeavors to make him known and served by them were at first 
unsuccessful; for God was pleased to put his constancy and fidelity for 
some time to the trial. His prayers were at length heard. King Edwin was 
brought over to the faith in a wonderful manner, as has been related in his 
life;2959 but he desired the concurrence of the chief men of his army and 
kingdom. A great assembly was called, such perhaps as the Saxon 
Chronicles often speak of under the name of Wittena Gemot, or Council of 


the Wites, which many moderns call the original of our parliament. In this 
assembly the pagan high-priest himself condemned loudly the worship of 
idols, and free liberty was given for any to embrace the Christian faith. The 
king was baptized by St. Paulinus at York on Easter Sunday in 627, together 
with his son Osfrid, whom he had by a former wife, and his niece Hilda. 
The ceremony was performed in a church of wood, raised in haste. King 
Edwin afterwards began one of stone, which was finished by St. 
Oswald.22%2 Bede takes notice that churches and fonts not being yet built 
Spacious enough for the crowds that flocked to receive baptism, St. 
Paulinus, when the king resided among the Deiri, baptized in the river 
Swale, near Cataract, where the king’s palace stood, and which was 
anciently a great city, as appears from Ptolemy and others, though it is now 
only a small village, called Catarric, with a bridge, a little below 
Richmond.2! King Edwin built a church at Campodunum, where he had 
his Yorkshire country palace. This church is commonly said to be 
Almonbury, corruptly called from Albanbury, because it was consecrated by 
St. Paulinus in honor of St. Alban; though Gale thinks Campodunum was 
rather Tanfield, near Rippon. This palace being destroyed by Penda, the 
successors of Edwin built their country palace near Leeds; from the king by 
whom it was built it was called Oswinthorp, as Bede testifies. Edwin’s 
residence among the Bernicians was at Adgefrin, now Yeverin, in Glendale 
In that country St. Paulinus baptized the people in the river Glen, or Bowent 
After the death of St. Edwin, the king removed his palace to Maelmin, now 
Milfield, says Mr. Smith. 

Our zealous bishop crossed the Humber, and preached the faith to the 
inhabitants of Lindsey, in the kingdom of Mercia, and baptized Blecca, the 
Saxon prince or governor of Lincoln, who is said to have derived his 
pedigree from Woden no less than the chief kings who founded the Saxon 
heptarchy. At Lincoln St. Paulinus built a church of stone, in which, after 
the death of St. Justus, he consecrated St. Honorius archbishop of 
Canterbury. Pope Honorius sent a pallium to St. Paulinus as the northern 
metropolitan in Britain; and in his letter of congratulation with king Edwin 
upon his conversion, he decreed as follows: “As to what you desire 
concerning the ordination of your bishops, we willingly agree to it; and we 
send palliums to your metropolitans Honorius and Paulinus, that whenever 


it shall please God to call either of them, the other may ordain a successor 
for him by virtue of this letter.’2242 St. Paulinus being assisted by his 
deacon James, baptized a _ great multitude in the Trent, near 
Tiouulfingacaester, which Camden and Smith take to have been Southwell 
in Nottinghamshire, where a collegiate church, and other monuments of 
piety were testimonials of the grateful devotion of the people. The East- 
Angles also received the faith by the zeal of St. Paulinus and St. Edwin. 
This good king being slain in battle in 633, with his son Osfrid, whom he 
had by a former wife, and who had been christened with him, St. Paulinus 
conducted the queen Ethelburge with her little son and Edwin’s grandson by 
Osfrid, into Kent by sea. There she founded a nunnery at Liming, in which 
she took the veil. She is mentioned in the English Martyrology on the 10th 
of September. The two royal babes were sent into France to their cousin, 
king Dagobert, and both dying there in their infancy, were buried in the 
church, either because they died in their innocent age, or because they were 
of royal blood, says Bede;22*3 intimating that not only martyrs and 
innocents, but also princes, were then sometimes allowed to be buried in 
churches. James, whom our saint left behind took care of the distressed 
church of York, and baptized many, living near Cataract, on the Swale, at a 
village which afterwards took his name, says Bede, where he died in a very 
advanced age. St. Paulinus took with him into Kent the rich plate which 
king Edwin had bestowed on the church, particularly a large cross of gold, 
and a golden chalice for the ministry of the altar, which, with his pall, he 
left at his death in the church of Rhofi, now Rochester. For that see being 
then vacant, at the entreaty of king Eadbald, the archbishop Honorius 
appointed Paulinus bishop thereof, he not being permitted to quit his royal 
charge, or return to York. He died happily on the 10th of October, 644, 
having been bishop nineteen years says Bede. This Wharton would have 
corrected into eleven years;2“* but did not lake notice that St. Paulinus sat 
first eight years at York, from 625 to 633. and afterwards eleven at 
Rochester, from 633 to 644, in all nineteen years and three months. When 
Gundulf the Norman was bishop of Rochester, archbishop Lanfranc rebuilt 
the cathedral church of St. Andrew, and causing the bones of St. Paulinus to 
be taken up, placed them in a rich shrine; the festival of which translation 
was kept at Rochester on the 10th of January. See Bede, Hist.1. 1, c. 2931. 2, 


c. 14, 20; Thomas Stubbes (a learned Dominican who flourished in 1360) in 
his Actus Episcop. Eborac. p. 1687, (inter 10 Angl. Scriptor. published by 
Sir Roger Twisden) t. 2; Britannia Sancta, and the learned Mr. Drake’s 
Antiquities of York, t. 2. 


St. John of Bridlington, C. 


This eminent contemplative was born near Bridlington, or Burlington, a 
seaport in Yorkshire, and received from the example and instructions of his 
pious parents the precious inheritance of the most fervent piety and tender 
devotion, which he diligently improved during the course of his studies at 
Oxford. When he returned from the university, finding all employments 
distasteful which took off his mind from God, he took the religious habit in 
the monastery of regular canons of St. Austin at Burlington. In this solitude 
it was his great study to know himself and God; to discover and to wipe 
away with tears of compunction all the imperfections and stains of his soul, 
and to purge his affections from whatever could defile or distort them, that 
he might offer to God a continual sacrifice of obedience, love, and praise, 
with a perfect purity of heart. Thus he prepared his soul to let in those 
heavenly beams, which are always streaming from God upon minds fitted 
to receive them; and he advanced daily in the victory over himself, in the 
experimental knowledge of spiritual things, and in the fervent exercise of 
charity and all interior virtues. He was successively precentor, almoner, and 
at length prior of his monastery. This last charge he had averted by his tears 
and importunities the first time he was chosen; but upon a second vacation, 
his brethren, who were ashamed of their former want of resolution, obliged 
him to take up the yoke. It is incredible how plentifully he relieved the 
necessities of all persons in distress, to whom he looked upon every thing as 
due that by frugality and prudent economy could be spared in the 
management of his temporal revenue. His patience and meekness, his 
constant mortification and penance, and his constant application to the holy 
exercises of prayer, showed how much his whole conduct was regulated by 
the spirit of God; and an extraordinary spiritual prudence, peace of mind, 
and meekness of temper, were the amiable fruits of his virtue. When he had 
been seventeen years prior, he received with great joy the summons of his 
heavenly spouse, and was translated to eternal bliss on the 10th of October, 


1379. Many miracles wrought through his intercession are mentioned by the 
author of his life, and by Walsingham, who testifies, that by order of the 
pope, the archbishop of York, assisted by the bishops of Durham and 
Carlisle, performed the ceremony of the translation of his relics. See his life 
in Surius, and Britannia Sancta. 


October 11" 


St.s Tarachus, Probus, and Andronicus, MM. 


FROM THEIR ORIGINAL PRESIDIAL ACTS IN RUINART, P. 419. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 5, P. 
285. 


The holy name of God was glorified by the triumph of these martyrs in the 
persecution of Dioclesian, at Anazarbus in Cilicia, probably in the year 304, 
when the edicts against the Christians were made general, and extended to 
all the laity without exception. Their acts are a precious monument of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. The three first parts contain the triple examination 
which the saints underwent at Tarsus, Mopsuestia, and Anazarbus, three 
cities in Cilicia, and are an authentic copy of the proconsular register, which 
certain Christians purchased of the public notaries for the sum of two 
hundred denarii, upwards of six pounds sterling. The last part was added by 
Marcian, Felix, and Verus, three Christians who were present at their 
martyrdom, and afterwards stole the bodies from the guards, and interred 
them, resolving to spend the remainder of their lives near the place, and 
after their deaths, to be buried in the same vault with them. 

The three martyrs were joined in the confession of the same faith, but 
differed in their age and countries. Tarachus was a Roman by extraction, 
though bom in Isauria; he had served in the army, but had procured his 
discharge, for fear of being compelled to do something that was contrary to 
the duty of a Christian; he was at that time sixty-five years old. Probus, a 
native of Pamphylia, had resigned a considerable fortune, that he might be 
more at liberty to serve Christ Andronicus was a young nobleman of one of 
the principal families of the city of Ephesus. Being apprehended at 
Pompeiopolis in Cilicia, they were presented to Numerian Maximus, 
governor of the province, upon his arrival in that city, and by his order were 
conducted to Tarsus, the metropolis, to wait his return. Maximus being 
arrived there and seated on his tribunal, Demetrius, the centurion, brought 
them before him, saying they were the persons who had been presented to 
him at Pompeiopolis for professing the impious religion of the Christians 


and disobeying the command of the emperors. Maximus addressed himself 
first to Tarachus, observing that he began with him because he was 
advanced in years, and then asked his name. Tarachus replied—“I am a 
Christian.” Maximus—“Speak not of thy impiety, but tell me thy name.” 
Tarachus—“I am a Christian.” Maximus—‘“Strike him upon the mouth, and 
bid him not answer one thing for another.” Tarachus, after receiving a butlet 
on his jaws, said—“I tell you my true name. If you would know that which 
my parents gave me, it is Tarachus; when I bore arms I went by the name of 
Victor.” Maximus—“What is thy profession, and of what country art thou?” 
Tarachus—“I am of a Roman family, and was born at Claudiopolis, in 
Isauria. I am by profession a soldier, but quitted the service upon the 
account of my religion.” Maximus—“Thy impiety rendered thee unworthy 
to bear arms; but how didst thou procure thy discharge?” Tarachus—“I 
asked it of my captain, Publio, and he gave me.” Maximus—“In 
consideration of thy gray hairs, I will procure thee the favor and friendship 
of the emperors, if thou wilt obey their orders. Draw near, and sacrifice to 
the gods, as the emperors themselves do all the world over.” Tarachus 
—‘“They are deceived by the devil in so doing.” Maximus—“Break his jaws 
for saying the emperors are deceived.” Tarachus—“I repeat it, as men they 
are deluded.” Maximus—” Sacrifice to our gods, and renounce thy folly.” 
Tarachus—“I cannot renounce the law of God.” Maximus—‘Is there any 
law, wretch, but that which we obey?” Tarachus—“There is, and you 
transgress it by adoring stocks and stones, the works of men’s hands.” 
Maximus—“Strike him on the face, saying, Abandon thy folly.” Tarachus 
—‘“What you call folly is the salvation of my soul, and I will never leave 
it.” Maximus—‘“But I will make thee leave it, and force thee to be wise.” 
Tarachus—“Do with my body what you please, it is entirely in your power.” 
Then Maximus said—“Strip him, and beat him with rods.” Tarachus, when 
beaten, said: “You have now made me truly wise. I am strengthened by your 
blows, and my confidence in God and in Jesus Christ is increased.” 
Maximus—“Wretch, how canst thou deny a plurality of gods, when, 
according to thy own confession, thou servest two gods. Didst thou not give 
the name of God to a certain person, named Christ?” Tarachus—‘“Right; for 
this is the Son of the living God; he is the hope of the Christians, and the 
author of salvation to such as suffer for his sake.” Maximus—‘“Forbear this 
idle talk; draw near, and sacrifice.” Tarachus—‘“I am no idle talker; I am 


sixty five years old; thus have I been brought up, and I cannot forsake the 
truth.” Demetrius, the centurion, said: “Poor man, I pity thee; be advised by 
me, sacrifice, and save thyself.” Tarachus—“Away, thou minister of Satan, 
and keep thy advice for thy own use.” Maximus—“Let him be loaded with 
large chains, and carried back to prison. Bring forth be next in years.” 

Demetrius, the centurion, said: “He is here, my lord.” Maximus—“What 
is thy name?” Probus—“My chief and most honorable name is Christian; 
but the name I go by in the world is Probus.” Maximus—“Of what country 
art thou, and of what family?” Probus—“My father was of Thrace: I am a 
plebeian, born a Sida, in Pamphylia, and profess Christianity.” Maximus 
—‘“That will do thee no service. Be advised by me, sacrifice to the gods, 
that thou mayest be honored by the emperors, and enjoy my friendship.” 
Probus—“I want nothing of that kind. Formerly, I was possessed of a 
considerable estate; but I relinquished it to serve the living God through 
Jesus Christ.” Maximus—“Take off his garments, gird him,2%° lay him at 
his full length, and lash him with ox’s sinews.” Demetrius, the centurion, 
said to him, while they were beating him: “Spare thyself, my friend; see 
how thy blood runs in streams on the ground.” Probus—“Do what you will 
with my body, your torments are sweet perfumes to me.” Maximus—“Is 
this thy obstinate folly incurable? What canst thou hope for?” Probus—“I 
am wiser than you are, because I do not worship devils.” Maximus—“Turn 
him, and strike him on the belly.” Probus—“Lord, assist thy servant.” 
Maximus—“Ask him, at every stripe, Where is thy helper?” Probus—“He 
helps me, and will help me; for I take so little notice of your torments, that I 
do not obey you.” Maximus—“Look, wretch, upon thy mangled body; the 
ground is covered with thy blood.” Probus—“The more my body suffers for 
Jesus Christ, the more is my soul refreshed.” Maximus—“Put fetters on his 
hands and feet, with his legs distended in the stocks to the fourth hole, and 
let nobody come to dress his wounds. Bring the third to the bar.” 

Demetrius, the centurion, said: “Here he stands, my lord.” Maximus 
—“What is thy name?” Andronicus—“My true name is Christian, and the 
name by which I am commonly known among men, is Andronicus.” 
Maximus—“What is your family?” Andronicus—“My father is one of the 
first rank in Ephesus.” Maximus—“Adore the gods, and obey the emperors, 
who are our fathers and masters.” Andronicus—“The devil is your father 


while you do his works.” Maximus—“Youth makes you insolent; I have 
torments ready.” Andronicus—“I am prepared for whatever may happen.” 
Maximus—“Strip him naked, gird him, and stretch him on the rack.” 
Demetrius, the centurion, said to the martyr: “Obey, my friend, before thy 
body is torn and mangled.” Andronicus—‘“It is better for me to have my 
body tormented, than to lose my soul.” Maximus—“Sacrifice before I put 
thee to the most cruel death.” Andronicus—“I have never sacrificed to 
demons from my infancy, and I will not now begin.” Athanasius, the 
cornicularius, or clerk to the army, said to him: “I am old enough to be thy 
father, and therefore take the liberty to advise thee: obey the governor.” 
Andronicus—“You give me admirable advice, indeed, to sacrifice to 
devils.” Maximus—“Wretch, art thou insensible to torments? Thou dost not 
yet know what it is to suffer fire and razors. When thou has felt them, thou 
wilt perhaps, give over thy folly.” Andronicus—‘“This folly is expedient for 
us who hope in Jesus Christ. Earthly wisdom leads to eternal death.” 
Maximus—“Tear his limbs with the utmost violence.” Andronicus—“I have 
done no evil, yet you torment me like a murderer. I contend for that piety 
which is due to the true God.” Maximus—“If thou hadst but the least sense 
of piety, thou wouldst adore the gods whom the emperors so religiously 
worship.” Andronicus—“It is not piety, but impiety to abandon the true 
God, and to adore brass and marble.” Maximus—“Execrable villain, are 
then the emperors guilty of impieties? Hoist him again, and gore his sides.” 
Andronicus—“T am in your hands; do with my body what you please.” 
Maximus—“Lay salt upon his wounds, and rub his sides with broken tiles.” 
Andronicus—“Your torments have refreshed my body.” Maximus—‘“T will 
cause thee to die gradually.” Andronicus—“Your menaces do not terrify 
me; my courage is above all that your malice can invent.” Maximus—“Put 
a heavy chain about his neck, and another upon his legs, and keep him in 
close prison.” Thus ended the first examination; the second was held at 
Mopsuestia. 

Flavius Clemens Numerianus Maximus, governor of Cilicia, sitting on 
his tribunal, said to Demetrius the centurion: “Bring forth the impious 
wretches who follow the religion of the Christians.” Demetrius said: “Here 
they are, my lord.” Maximus said to Terachus: “Old age is respected in 
many, on account of the good sense and prudence that generally attend it; 
wherefore, if you have made a proper use of the time allowed you for 


reflection, I presume your own discretion has wrought in you a change of 
sentiments; as a proof of which, it is required that you sacrifice to the gods, 
which cannot fail of recommending you to the esteem of your superiors.” 
Tarachus—“I am a Christian, and I wish you and the emperors would leave 
your blindness, and embrace the truth which leads to life.” Maximus 
—“Break his jaws with a stone, and bid him leave off his folly.” Tarachus 
—‘“This folly is true wisdom.” Maximus—“Now they have loosened all thy 
teeth, wretch, take pity on thyself, come to the altar, and sacrifice to the 
gods, to prevent severer treatment.” Tarachus—“Though you cut my body 
into a thousand pieces, you will not be able to shake my resolution; because 
it is Christ who gives me strength to stand my ground.” Maximus 
—‘“Wretch, accursed by the gods, I will find means to drive out thy folly. 
Bring in a pan of burning coals, and hold his hands in the fire till they are 
burnt.” Tarachus—“I fear not your temporal fire, which soon passes; but I 
dread eternal flames.” Maximus—“See, thy hands are well baked, they are 
consumed by the fire; is it not time for thee to grow wise? Sacrifice.” 
Tarachus—“If you have any other torments in store for me, employ them; I 
hope I shall be able to withstand all your attacks.” Maximus—“Hang him 
by the feet, with his head over a great smoke.” Tarachus—“After having 
proved an overmatch for your fire, I am not afraid of your smoke.” 
Maximus—“Bring vinegar and salt, and force them up his nostrils.” 
Tarachus—“Your vinegar is sweet to me, and your salt insipid.” Maximus 
—“Put mustard into the vinegar, and thrust it up his nose.” Tarachus 
—“Your ministers impose upon you; they have given me honey instead of 
mustard.” Maximus—“Enough for the present; I will make it my business 
to invent fresh tortures to bring thee to thy senses; I will not be baffled.” 
Tarachus—“You will find me prepared for the attack.” Maximus—“Away 
with him to the dungeon. Bring in another.” 

Demetrius, the centurion, said: “My lord, here is Probus.” Maximus 
—“Well, Probus, hast thou considered the matter; and art thou disposed to 
sacrifice to the gods, after the example of the emperors?” Probus—“I 
appear here again with fresh vigor. The torments I have endured have 
hardened my body; and my soul is strengthened in her courage, and proof 
against all you can inflict. I have a living God in heaven: him I serve and 
adore, and no other.” Maximus—“What! villain, are not ours living gods?” 
Probus—“Can stones and wood, the workmanship of a statuary be living 


gods? You know not what you do when you sacrifice to them.” Maximus 
—‘“What insolence! At least sacrifice to the great god Jupiter. I will excuse 
you as to the rest.” Probus—“Do not you blush to call him god who was 
guilty of adulteries, incests, and other most enormous crimes?” Maximus 
—“Beat his mouth with a stone, and bid him not blaspheme.” Probus 
—‘“Why this evil treatment? I have spoken no worse of Jupiter than they do 
who serve him. I utter no lie; I speak the truth, as you yourself well know.” 
Maximus—“Heat bars of iron, and apply them to his feet.” Probus—‘“This 
fire is without heat; at least, I feel none.” Maximus—‘“Hoist him on the 
rack, and let him be scourged with thongs of raw leather till his shoulders 
are flayed.” Probus—“All this does me no harm: invent something new, and 
you will see the power of God who is in me and strengthens me.” Maximus 
—“Shave his head, and lay buming coals upon it.” Probus—“You have 
burnt my head and my feet. You see, notwithstanding, that I still continue 
God’s servant, and disregard your torments. He will save me; your gods can 
only destroy.” Maximus—“Dost thou not see all those that worship them 
standing about my tribunal, honored by the gods and the emperors? They 
look upon thee and thy companions with contempt.” Probus—“Believe me, 
unless they repent and serve the living God, they will all perish, because 
against the voice of their own conscience they adore idols.” Maximus 
—“Beat his face, that he may learn to say the gods, and not God.” Probus 
—“You unjustly destroy my mouth, and disfigure my face because I speak 
the truth.” Maximus—“I will also cause thy blasphemous tongue to be 
plucked out to make thee comply.” Probus—‘“Besides the tongue which 
serves me for utterance, I have an internal, an immortal tongue, which is out 
of your reach.” Maximus—“Take him to prison. Let the third come in.” 
Demetrius, the centurion, said: “He is here.” Maximus—“Your 
companions, Andronicus, were at first obstinate; but gained nothing thereby 
but torments and disgrace, and have been at last compelled to obey. They 
shall receive considerable recompenses. Therefore, to escape the like 
torments, sacrifice to the gods, and thou shalt be honored accordingly. But 
if thou refusest, I swear by the immortal gods, and by the invincible 
emperors that thou shalt not escape out of my hands with thy life.” 
Andronicus—“Why do you endeavor to deceive me with lies? They have 
not renounced the true God. And had that been so, you should never find 
me guilty of such an impiety. God, whom I adore, has clothed me with the 


arms of faith; and Jesus Christ, my Saviour, is my strength; so that I neither 
fear your power, nor that of your masters, nor of your gods. For a trial, 
cause all your engines and instruments to be displayed before my eyes, and 
employed on my body.” Maximus—“Bind him to the stakes, and scourge 
him with raw thongs.” Andronicus—“There is nothing new or extraordinary 
in this torment.” The clerk, Athanasius, said: “Thy whole body is but one 
wound from head to foot, and dost thou count this nothing?” Andronicus 
—“They who love the living God, make very small account of all this.” 
Maximus—“Rub his back with salt.” Andronicus—“Give orders, I pray 
you, that they do not spare me, that being well seasoned I may be in no 
danger of putrefaction, and may be the better able to withstand your 
torments.” Maximus—“Turn him, and beat him upon the belly, to open 
afresh his first wounds.” Andronicus—“You saw when I was brought last 
before your tribunal, how I was perfectly cured of the wounds I received by 
the first day’s tortures: he that cured me then, can cure me a second time.” 
Maximus, addressing himself to the guards of the prison: “Villains and 
traitors,” said he, “did I not strictly forbid you to suffer any one to see them, 
or dress their wounds? Yet, see here!” Pegasus, the jailer, said, “I swear by 
your greatness that no one has applied any thing whatever to his wounds, or 
had admittance to him; and he has been kept in chains in the most retired 
part of the prison on purpose. If you catch me in a lie I’ll forfeit my head.” 
Maximus—“How comes it, then, that there is nothing to be seen of his 
wounds?” The jailer: “I swear by your high birth that I know not how they 
have been healed.” Andronicus—“Senseless man, the Physician that has 
healed me is no less powerful than he is tender and charitable. You know 
him not. He cures not by the application of medicines, but by his word 
alone. Though he dwells in heaven, he is present everywhere, but you know 
him not.” Maximus—“Thy idle prating will do thee no service; sacrifice, or 
thou art a lost man.” Andronicus—“I do not change my answers. I am not a 
child, to be wheedled or frightened.” Maximus—“Do not flatter thyself that 
thou shalt get the better of me.” Andronicus—‘“Nor shall you ever make us 
yield to your threats.” Maximus—“My authority shall not be baffled by 
thee.” Andronicus—‘“Nor shall it ever be said that the cause of Jesus Christ 
is vanquished by your authority.” Maximus—“Let me have several kinds of 
tortures in readiness against my next sitting. Put this man in prison loaded 
with chains, and let no one be admitted to visit them in the dungeon.” The 


third examination was held at Anazarbus. In it Tarachus answered first with 
his usual constancy, saying to all threats that a speedy death would finish 
his victory and complete his happiness; and that long torments would 
procure him the greater recompense. When Maximus had caused him to be 
bound and stretched on the rack, he said: “I could allege the rescript of 
Dioclesian, which forbids judges to put military men to the rack. But waive 
my privilege, lest you should suspect me of cowardice.” Maximus said: 
“Thou flatterest thyself with the hopes of having thy body embalmed by 
Christian women, and wrapped up in perfumes after thou art dead, but I will 
take care to dispose of thy remains.” Tarachus replied, “Do what you please 
with my body, not only while it is living, but also after my death.” Maximus 
ordered his lips, cheeks, and whole face, to be slashed and cut. Tarachus 
said: “You have disfigured my face, but have added new beauty to my soul. 
I fear not any of your inventions, for I am clothed with the divine armor.” 
The tyrant ordered spits2““© to be heated and applied red hot to his armpits, 
then his ears to be cut off. At which the martyr said: “My heart will not be 
less attentive to the word of God.” Maximus said: “Tear the skin off his 
head, then cover it with burning coals.” Tarachus replied: “Though you 
should order my whole body to be flayed, you will not be able to separate 
me from my God.” Maximus—“Apply the red-hot spits once more to his 
armpits and sides.” Tarachus—“O God of heaven, look down upon me, and 
be my judge.” The governor then sent him back to prison to be reserved for 
the public shows the day following, and called for the next. 

Probus being brought forth, Maximus again exhorted him to sacrifice; but 
after many words ordered him to be bound and hung up by the feet: then 
red-hot spits to be applied to his sides and back. Probus said—‘“My body is 
in your power. May the Lord of heaven and earth vouchsafe to consider my 
patience, and the humility of my heart.” Maximus—“The God whom thou 
implorest, has delivered thee into my hands.” Probus—“He loves men.” 
Maximus—“Open his mouth, and pour in some of the wine which has been 
offered upon the altars, and thrust some of the sanctified meat into his 
mouth.” Probus—“See, O Lord, the violence they offer me, and judge my 
cause.” Maximus—“Now thou seest that after suffering a thousand torments 
rather than to sacrifice, thou hast nevertheless partook of a sacrifice.” 
Probus—“You have done no great feat in making me taste these abominable 


offerings against my will.” Maximus—‘“No matter; it is now done: promise 
now to do it voluntarily and thou shalt be released.” Probus—“God forbid 
that I should yield; but know that if thou should force into me all the 
abominable offerings of your whole altars, I should be no ways defiled: for 
God sees the violence which I suffer.” Maximus—“Heat the spits again, and 
burn the calves of his legs with them.” Then he said to Probus: “There is 
not a sound part in thy whole body, and still thou persistest in thy folly. 
Wretch, what canst thou hope for?” Probus—“I have abandoned my body 
over to you that my soul may remain whole and sound.” Maximus—“Make 
some sharp nails red hot, and pierce his hands with them.” Probus—“O my 
Saviour, I return you most hearty thanks that you have been pleased to 
make me share in your own sufferings.” Maximus—“The great number of 
thy torments make thee more foolish.” Probus—“Would to God your soul 
was not blind, and in darkness.” Maximus—“Now thou hast lost the use of 
all thy members, thou complainest of me for not having deprived thee of 
thy sight. Prick him in the eyes, but by little and little, till you have bored 
out the organs of his sight.” Probus—“Behold I am now blind. Thou hast 
destroyed the eyes of my body, but canst not take away those of my soul.” 
Maximus—“Thou continuest still to argue, but thou art condemned to 
eternal darkness.” Probus—“Did you know the darkness in which your soul 
is plunged, you would see yourself much more miserable than I am.” 
Maximus—“Thou hast no more use of thy body than a dead man, yet thou 
talkest still.” Probus—‘“So long as any vital heal continues to animate the 
remains which you have left me of this body, I will never cease to speak of 
my God, to praise and to thank him.” Maximus—“What! dost thou hope to 
survive these torments? Canst thou flatter thyself that I shall allow thee one 
moment’s respite?” Probus—“I expect nothing from you but a cruel death, 
and I ask of God only the grace to persevere in the confession of his holy 
name to the end.” Maximus—“I will leave thee to languish, as such an 
impious wretch deserves. Take him hence. Let the prisoners be closely 
guarded that none of their friends who would congratulate with them, may 
find access. I design them for the shows. Let Andronicus be brought in. He 
is the most resolute of the three.” 

The answers and behavior of the martyrs were usually very respectful 
towards their impious judges and the most unjust tyrants; and this is a duty, 
and the spirit of the gospel. Nevertheless, by an extraordinary impulse of 


the Holy Ghost, some on certain occasions have deviated from this rule. St. 
Paul called his judge a whited wall, and threatened him with the anger of 
God.2““ In the same manner some martyrs have reproached their judges, of 
whom St. Austin says:248 “They were patient in torments, faithful in their 
confession, constant lovers of truth in all their words. But they cast certain 
arrows of God against the impious, and provoked them to anger; but they 
wounded many to salvation.” In the answers of St. Andronicus we find 
many harsh expressions, injurious to the ministers of justice, which we must 
regard as just reproaches of their impiety, and darts employed by God to 
sting and awake them. The governor pressed Andronicus again to comply, 
adding, that his two companions had at length sacrificed to the gods, and to 
the emperors themselves. The martyr replied: “This is truly the part of an 
adorer of the god of lies; and by this imposture I know that the men are like 
the gods whom they serve. May God judge you, O worker of miquity.” 
Maximus ordered rolls of paper to be made, and set on fire upon the belly 
of the martyr; then bodkins to be heated, and laid red hot between his 
fingers. Finding him still unshaken, he said to him: “Do not expect to die at 
once. I will keep thee alive till the time of the shows, that thou mayest 
behold thy limbs devoured one after another by cruel beasts.” Andronicus 
answered: “You are more inhuman than the tigers, and more insuitable with 
blood than the most barbarous murderers.” Maximus—“Open his mouth, 
and put some of the sanctified meat into it, and pour some of the wine into 
it which hath been offered to the gods.” Andronicus—“Be hold, O Lord, the 
violence which is offered me.” Maximus—“What will thou do now? Thou 
hast tasted of the offerings taken from the altar. Thou art now initiated in 
the mysteries of the gods.” Andronicus—“Know, tyrant, that the soul is not 
defiled when she suffers involuntarily what she condemns. God, who sees 
the secrets of hearts, knows that mine has not consented to this 
abomination.” Maximus—“How long will this phrensy delude thy 
imagination? It will not deliver thee out of my hands.” Andronicus—“God 
will deliver me when he pleases.” Maximus—“This is a fresh extravagance: 
I will cause that tongue of thine to be cut out to put an end to thy prating.” 
Andronicus—‘T ask it as a favor that those lips and tongue with which you 
imagine I have concurred in partaking of the meats and wine offered to 
idols, may be cut off.” Maximus—“Pluck out his teeth, and cut out his 


blasphemous tongue to the very root; burn them, and then scatter the ashes 
in the air, that none of his impious companions or of the women may be 
able to gather them up to keep as something precious or holy.2%42 Let him 
be carried to his dungeon to serve for food to the wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre.” 

The trial of the three martyrs being thus concluded, Maximus sent for 
Terentianus, the chiliarch or pontiff, and first magistrate of the community 
in Cilicia, who had the care of the public games and spectacles, and gave 
him orders to exhibit a public show the next day. In the morning, a 
prodigious multitude of people flocked to the amphitheatre, which was a 
mile distant from the town of Anazarbus. The governor came thither about 
noon Many gladiators and others were slain in the combats of the gladiators 
and by the beasts, and their bodies were devoured by them, or lay 
slaughtered on the ground. We, say the authors of the acts, came, but stood 
on an adjoining mountain behind, looking over the walls of the 
amphitheatre, waiting the issue in great fear and alarms. The governor at 
length sent some of his guards to bring the Christians whom he had 
sentenced to the beasts. The martyrs were in so piteous a condition by their 
torments that, far from being able to walk, they could not so much as stir 
their mangled bodies. But they were carried on the back of porters, and 
thrown down in the pit of the amphitheatre below the seat of the governor. 
We advanced, say the authors, as near as we could on an eminence behind, 
and concealed ourselves by piling stones before us as high as our breasts, 
that we might not be known or observed. The sight of our brethren in so 
dismal a condition, made us shed abundance of tears: even many of the 
infidel spectators could not contain theirs. For no sooner were the martyrs 
laid down, but an almost universal deep silence followed at the sight of 
such dismal objects, and the people began openly to murmur against the 
governor for his barbarous cruelty. Many even left the shows, and returned 
to the city: which provoked the governor, and he ordered more soldiers to 
guard all the avenues to stop any from departing, and to take notice of all 
who attempted it, that they might be afterwards called to their trial by him. 
At the same time, he commanded a great number of beasts to be let loose 
out of their dens into the pit. These fierce creatures rushed out, but all 
stopped near the doors of their lodges, and would not advance to hurt the 


martyrs. Maximus, in a fury, called for the keepers, and caused one hundred 
strokes with cudgels to be given them, making them responsible for the 
tameness of their lions and tigers, because they were less cruel than himself. 
He threatened even to crucify them unless they let out the most ravenous of 
their beasts. They turned out a great bear which that very day had killed 
three men. He walked up slowly towards the martyrs, and began to lick the 
wounds of Andronicus. That martyr leaned his head on the bear, and 
endeavored to provoke him, but in vain. Maximus possessed himself no 
longer, but ordered the beast to be immediately killed. The bear received the 
strokes, and fell quietly before the feet of Andronicus.2°8 Terentianus 
seeing the rage of the governor, and trembling for himself, immediately 
ordered a most furious lion less to be let out. At the sight of her, all the 
spectators turned pale, and her terrible roarings made the bravest men 
tremble on their safe seats. Yet, when she same up to the saints, who lay 
stretched on the sand, she laid her self down at the feet of St. Tarachus, and 
licked them, quite forgetting he natural ferocity. Maximus, foaming with 
rage, commanded her to be pricked with goads. She then arose, and raged 
about in a furious manner, roaring terribly, and affrighting all the spectators; 
who, seeing that she had broke down part of the door of her lodge, which 
the governor had ordered to be shut, cried out earnestly that she might be 
again driven into her lodge. The governor, therefore, called for the 
confectors or gladiators to dispatch the martyrs with their swords; which 
they did. Maximus commanded the bodies to be intermixed with those of 
the gladiators who had been slain, and also to be guarded that night by six 
soldiers, lest the Christians should carry them off. The night was very dark, 
and a violent storm of thunder and rain dispersed the guards. The faithful 
distinguished the three bodies by a miraculous star or ray of light which 
streamed on each of them. They carried off the precious treasures on their 
backs, and hid them in a hollow cave in the neighboring mountains, where 
the governor was not able, by any search he could make, to find them. He 
severely chastised the guards who had abandoned their station. Three 
fervent Christians, Marcian, Felix, and Verus, retired into this cave of the 
rock, being resolved to spend there all the remainder of their lives. The 
governor left Anazarbus three days after. The Christians of that city sent 
this relation to the church of Iconium, de siring it might be communicated 


to the faithful of Pisidia and Pamphylia for their edification. The three 
martyrs finished their glorious course on the 11th of October, on which day 
their names occur in the Roman and other martyrologies. 

The heroism of the martyrs consists not only in the constancy and 
invincible courage with which they chose to suffer, rather than to sin against 
God, all the torments which the most inhuman tyrants were able to invent 
and inflict upon them one after another, but also in the patience, charity, 
meekness, and humility, with which they were animated under their 
sufferings. In our daily and hourly trials we have continual opportunities of 
exercising these virtues. If we fail even in small things, and show ourselves 
strangers to the Christian spirit, can we assume, without blushing at 
ourselves, the sacred name of disciples of Christ? 


St. Gummar, C. 


CALLED BY THE FRENCH, GOMER 


This saint was a native of Emblehem, a village three miles from Lire, of 
user, in Brabant. His parents were very rich, and related to king Pepin, and 
took care he should be instructed in the maxims of our holy religion, and in 
the practice of piety, though he had not the advantage of a literary 
education. He was from his cradle meek, affable, exceeding compassionate, 
religious, and devout. Pepin, then mayor of the palace, and soon after king 
of France, called him to his court. The saint preserved there his innocence: 
from a spirit of religion he was punctual and faithful in every duty of his 
station, and an enemy to vanity, ambition, and dissimulation, (which is 
almost the soul of a court life,) also to pleasure, luxury, and passion: he was 
rigorous in his fasts and other mortifications, exact and fervent in all his 
exertions of devotion, and most beneficent and liberal in works of mercy. It 
was his study, as much as possible, never to give the least trouble or do the 
least prejudice to any one, and to serve, and do good, as much as lay in hi- 
power, to all men. Pepin, though tainted with ambition, was a lover of up 
rightness and virtue; and being acquainted with the probity and piety of 
Gummar, raised him to the highest posts in his court. After some time, this 
king proposed a match between him and a lady of great birth and fortune 
named Gwinmary, in Latin, Grimnaria. Both parties acquiesced, and the 
marriage was solemnized. As God does every thing for Ids elect, and the 
government of the universe is subordinate to the predestination of his saints, 
so this affair, which seemed unhappy in the eyes of the world, was directed 
by him to perfect the virtue of his servant, and exalt him to the glory of the 
saints Gwinmary was most extravagant and perverse in her humor; haughty, 
whimsical, and altogether ungovernable. Gummar’s whole life became from 
that time a train of continual trials, which were so much the sharper as the 
person from whom he suffered them was the nearer and dearer to him. We 
are prepared for evil treatment from strangers or enemies; we are animated 


by it, and we easily conquer ourselves so far as to triumph in it. But when 
bosom friends, from whom we have reason to expect our greatest comfort 
and support, seem to have no other satisfaction but continually to wound 
and persecute us: this is one of the severest of trials, under which it is hard 
for the firmest mind to maintain its ground without sometimes failing in 
some of the duties of charity, patience, and meekness. 

This was the heroic virtue which Gummar practised for several years, 
seeking all his comfort and strength in God by constant exercises of 
penance and devotion, and endeavoring by all means which Christian 
prudence and charity could suggest, to inspire his wife with sentiments 
agreeable to reason and religion. Being called upon by king Pepin to attend 
him in his wars, first in Lombardy, afterwards in Saxony, and lastly in 
Aquitaine, he was absent eight years. Returning home, he found that his 
wife had thrown all things into the utmost disorder and confusion; and that 
scarce any one among his servants, vassals, or tenants had escaped her 
unjust oppressions. Gummar made to every one of them full restitution and 
satisfaction; and, that he might have a place of quiet and retirement, in order 
to attend his private devotions, built the chapel called Nivesdone. 
Gwinmary was at length so far overcome by his heroic patience and virtue, 
as to be ashamed of her past conduct, and to seem penitent. This change, 
however, was only exterior; and her furious passions, which were only 
smothered for a time, not healed, broke out again with greater rage than 
ever. Gummar studied to reclaim her; but at length obtained her consent to 
embrace a retired penitential life, in order to prepare himself for his passage 
to eternity. Having built himself a cell by his chapel near his own house, he 
gave himself up to holy contemplation and to the most perfect practices of 
penance and mortification. In the mean time, he took all possible care of his 
wife and family being solicitous, in the first place, to bring them over to 
virtuous courses Herein he so far succeeded by perseverance that his wife 
became a remarkable penitent. In this manner he served God nine years, 
and went to receive the recompense of his patience and charity in 774. This 
village of which he was lord, was then called Nivesdone, afterwards Ledo, 
and now Lire: from the devotion of the people to this saint, it became a 
considerable town. The saint’s relics were preserved for several ages in the 
above-mentioned chapel which he had built, and were visited by the 
bishop’s order in 1369 and 1406. The saint’s shrine was plundered by the 


Calvinists; but the relics were saved by Catholics, and are kept in the 
collegiate church at Lire. He is honored in Brabant with singular veneration, 
and named on the 11th of October, in the Roman Martyrology. See his life 
in Surius, Mirus and Gramaye, Antiqu., Antwerp, c. 8; Vite de Santi, t. 2, 
p: 251. 


St. Ethelburge, Or Edilburge, V. Abbess 


This saint was an English Saxon princess, sister to St. Erconwald, bishop of 
London. To the end that she might live entirely to herself and God, she in 
her youth renounced the world, and neither riches nor the tempting splendor 
of a court could shake her resolution; for the world loses all its influence 
upon a mind which is wholly taken up with the great truths of faith and 
eternal salvation. A soul which is truly penetrated with them, listens to no 
consideration in the choice of a state of life but to what virtue and piety 
suggest, and being supported by those noble principles which religion 
inspires, whether she is placed in the world or in a religious state, whether 
in opulence or poverty, amidst honors or in contempt, equally carries all her 
desires to their proper mark, and studies with constancy and perseverance, 
to acquit herself of every duty of her state, and to act up to the dignity of 
her heavenly vocation. This makes saints who live in the world the best 
princes, the best subjects, the best parents, the best neighbors, the most 
dutiful children, and the most diligent and faithful tradesmen or servants. 
The same principle renders them in a cloister the most humble, the most 
obedient, the most devout, and the most fervent and exact in every point of 
monastic discipline. St. Erconwald considered only the perfection of his 
sister’s virtue, not flesh and blood, when he appointed her abbess of the 
great nunnery which he had founded at Barking, in Essex. Ethelburge, by 
her example and spirit, sweetly led on all the chaste spouses of Christ in 
that numerous house in the paths of true virtue and Christian perfection. 
How entirely they were dead both to the world and themselves, and how 
perfectly divine charity reigned in their souls, appeared by the ardor with 
which they unanimously sighed after the dissolution of their earthly 
tabernacle, desiring to be clothed with immortality; in the mean time 
exerting continually their whole strength and all their affections that they 
might lot be found naked when they should appear before God. When a 
raging pestilence swept off a part of this community, in 664, all rejoiced in 


their last moments, and thought even every day and every hour long before 
they went to the possession of their God, to love and praise whom with all 
their powers, and without interruption for eternity, was the pure and 
vehement desire with which they were inflamed; and the living envied the 
dying. The comfort of those that survived was in the divine will, and in 
knowing their retardment could be but for a moment, that they might labor 
perfectly to purify their hearts before they were united to their friends, the 
saints, and swallowed up in a glorious immortality. St. Ethelburge survived 
this mortality for the support and comfort of the rest. Having sent before her 
SO Many Saints to heaven, she met her own death with a great spirit, and her 
glory was manifested by miraculous visions. See Bede,1. 4, c. 6-10. St. 
Ethelburge’s body was honored at Nunnaminstre in Winchester. Leland 
Collect, t. 1, p. 10. 


St. Canicus, or Kenny, Abbot in Ireland 


The Irish Annals fix the birth of this illustrious saint in 527, and his death in 
599. In his youth he studied some time in Wales under a celebrated and holy 
abbot named Docus, and afterwards in Ireland under St. Finian, to whose 
famous school, in his monastery of Cluain-Irraird the lovers of true wisdom 
repaired from all sides. The zeal and labors of St. Kenny, in propagating the 
practice of Christian perfection throughout Ireland, have ranked him among 
the most glorious saints whose virtue has been the greatest ornament of that 
island. St. Kenny was intimately connected by holy friendship with St. 
Columkille, whom he sometimes visited in the isle of Hij. He founded 
himself the great monastery of Achadbho, (or The Ox’s Field,) which grew 
up into a town, and was formerly the seat of the bishops of Ossory, who 
now reside at Kilkenny, a city which takes its name from this saint, that 
word signifying Cell or Church of Kenny. See Usher, Antiq. Britan. pp. 493, 
495, &c.; Adamnan, Vit. S. Columb.1. 1, c. 4,1. 3, c. 17; Sir James Ware, 
Antiqu. Hibern. p. 314. 


October 12" 


St. Wilfrid, Bishop of York, C. 


From his life written by Eddi Stephani, precentor of the church of 
Canterbury, In the same age, prior to Bede, ap. Mabill. Act. Ben. t. 3, p. 
170, t. 5, p. 670. Bede, Hist.1. 3, c. 25, &c. Also Fredegodus, by order of St. 
Odo of Canterbury, and Eadmer, secretary to St. Anselm, wrote his life. 
Among the moderns, Mr. Peck has complied his life at large In his history 
of Stamford,1. 2. See also Johnson’s Collection of English Canons, and Mr. 
Smith’s App. In Bedam, n. 18, 19. His life In the English-Sexon language, 
MSS. Bibl. Cotton. Julius, A. X. 


A. D. 709. 


St. Wilfrid, in English-Saxon Willferder, to whose zealous labors several 
churches both in our island and abroad were indebted for their conversion 
to Christ, was born in the kingdom of Northumberland, towards the year 
634. At fourteen years of age he was sent to the monastery of Lindisfarne, 
that he might be trained up in the study of the sacred sciences, in which he 
discovered an application, penetration, and maturity of judgment beyond his 
years. A desire of greater improvement than he could attain to in that house, 
where he perceived the discipline that was practised to be imperfect, put 
him upon a project of travelling into France and Italy. He made some stay at 
Canterbury, where he studied the Roman discipline, and learned the psalter 
according to the Roman version, instead of that of St. Jerom, which he had 
used before. In 653, according to Mr. Smith, St. Bonnet Biscop, his 
countryman, passed through Kent on his first journey to Rome; and St. 
Wilfrid, who had set out with the same design,222! crossed the seas with 
him, but with an intention to visit the most famous monasteries in his way, 
the better to instruct himself in the rules of Christian perfection. At Lyons 
they were detained a whole year by St. Delphinus, surnamed Annemund, 
archbishop of that city, who conceived so great an affection for Wilfrid that 
he offered him his niece in marriage, and promised to procure him a 


considerable employment; but the saint continued steadfast in the resolution 
he had taken to devote himself to God, and proceeded on his journey the 
year following. At Rome he devoutly visited every day the tombs of the 
martyrs, and contracted a friendship with Boniface, the archdeacon, who 
was a very pious and a very learned man; he was secretary to the holy pope 
St. Martin, and took as much delight in instructing young Wilfrid as if he 
had been his own child. He carefully explained to him the four gospels, and 
the right calculation of Easter against the erroneous practice of the Britons 
and Irish; likewise the other rules of ecclesiastical discipline. At length he 
presented him to the pope, who gave him his blessing by the imposition of 
his hands, and prayer. After this, Wilfrid left Rome, from whence he 
brought relics, and returned to Lyons to the archbishop, whom he 
reverenced as his father. He stayed three years at Lyons, and received the 
ecclesiastical tonsure from St. Delphinius, who desired to make him his 
heir; but was put to death at Challons upon the Saone, by the order of 
Ebroin, in 658. He is honored at Lyons as a martyr on the 29th of 
September, being commonly called St. Chaumont. Wilfrid accompanied 
him to the place of execution, and would have been glad to have died for 
him or with him. After he had interred his spiritual father, he returned into 
England laden with relics. 

Alcfrid, natural son of Oswi, who at that time reigned over the Deiri, (his 
father contenting himself with Bernicia,) being informed that Wilfrid had 
been instructed in the discipline of the Roman church, sent for him, and 
received him as an angel from heaven. After he had discoursed with him 
concerning several customs of that church, he conjured him to continue 
with him, to instruct him and his people in ecclesiastical discipline. This St. 
Wilfrid consented to, and the prince entered into an intimate friendship with 
him, and gave him land at Rippon to found a monastery upon, which our 
saint governed and richly endowed. Assisted by the munificence of the 
king, he distributed very considerable sums in alms, was exceedingly 
beloved and respected on account of his virtues, and was even looked upon 
as a prophet. Agilbert, bishop of the West-Saxons, coming to pay a visit to 
king Oswi and his son, Alcfrid entreated him to ordain Wilfrid priest, that 
he might remain always near his person. Agilbert said, that a person of such 
merit ought to be promoted to a bishopric; and ordained him priest in 663, 
in the monastery of Rippon. The Northumbrians had relapsed into idolatry 


after the death of king Edwin; but St. Oswald obtained St. Aidan, the holy 
Irish monk of Hij, for bishop, and planted the faith again in that kingdom. 
St. Aidan resided, not at York, as St. Paulinus had done, but at Lindisfarne. 
Finan and Colman, his countrymen, succeeded him, and had all the 
kingdom of Northumberland for their diocese. These Scots or Irish followed 
an erroneous calculation of Easter; and king Oswi, who had been instructed 
by them, and his queen Eanflede, daughter of Edwin, who came from Kent, 
sometimes kept Lent and Easter at different times in the same court. The 
Scots and Britons herein were not schismatics, as Rapin and some others 
pretend; for they did not coincide with the Quartodecimans, who had been 
condemned by the church, nor had this difference between the Scots and the 
universal church then proceeded to a breach of communion. To put an end 
to this dispute, in 664 conference was held in the great monastery of St. 
Hilda, at Streaneshalch, now Whitby, before the kings Oswi and Alcfrid. 
Colman brought thither his Scottish energy on the other side, Agilbert, 
bishop of West-Sex or Dorchester, had with him Agatho, a priest from 
Paris, Romanus, the abbot Wilfrid, and the deacon James. Colman alleged 
the example of his predecessors, and of St. Columba himself, and pretended 
that practice to have been established in Asia by St. John the Evangelist; 
which assertion it would have been a difficult task to prove.222 Wilfrid 
replied, that the agreement of all the churches in Africa, Asia, Egypt, 
Greece, Gaul, Rome, Italy, and the rest of the world, ought to have more 
weight than that of the Picts and Britons in a part of the two remotest 
islands of the ocean; that St. John could not reject at once all the 
observances of the law, so long as the church judaized in some points; but 
that after the death of St. John the custom which St. Peter established at 
Rome was observed by his successors in Asia, and by the universal church, 
and was commanded by the Nicene council; that the Britons and Picts 
neither followed St. Peter nor St. John,—neither the law nor the gospel; that 
Columba and the rest of their ancestors were without fault, because they 
knew no better; but that they were inexcusable who refused to be instructed 
He added that Christ said to St. Peter: Thou art Peter, &c.2222 Hereupon 
king Oswi said: “Do you all acknowledge, of both parties, that our Lord 
said this particularly to Peter, and that the Lord gave him the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven?” They replied: “We acknowledge it.” Then he 


concluded: “I declare, that I will not oppose this keeper of the gate of 
heaven, and that I will obey his orders to the utmost of my power, lest he 
shut that gate against me.” This resolution of the king was approved by the 
whole assembly. Rapin confesses that Oswi acknowledged a prerogative of 
St. Peter above the rest of the apostles, and that on this account he preferred 
the practice which he had established at Rome, to that which he thought 
derived from St. John.22°4 It is evident from the very silence of both parties, 
that the Scots or Irish and Britons never called in question the supremacy of 
the bishop of Rome. Another difference, which regarded the tonsure, was 
agitated in this conference. The Romans made it quite round the head, to 
resemble, they said, our Lord’s crown of thorns. This was called St. Peter’s 
tonsure: the other, called by dorision Simon Magus’s, was only a semicircle 
shaved from ear to ear above the forehead, not reaching to the hinder part, 
which was covered with hair.222° Bede mentions no decision with regard to 
this point, which was left to the custom of each place. St. Cedd. bishop of 
Essex or London, who was present at this conference, and being a native of 
Deira, had followed the Scottish customs, declared upon the spot that he 
embraced the Roman discipline. But Colman said he would consult with his 
brethren, the monks of Jona, and retired to them with his Scottish priests. 
Tuda was consecrated bishop of Northumberland in his room, but soon after 
died of a pestilence which raged in England in 664. He had been educated 
and ordained by the Southern Irish, but conformed to the Roman discipline; 
he was much lamented on account of his virtue. King Alcfrid desired to 
have his own priest Wilfrid placed in the episcopal see, and sent him into 
France to receive consecration at the hands of his old friend Agilbert, who, 
seeing his diocese of West-Sex divided, and another bishop, named Wina, 
placed at Venta, called by the Saxons Wintacestir, now Winchester, returned 
to France, which was his native country, where the bishopric of Paris was 
given him. Wilfrid being absent a long time on this journey, Oswi caused 
St. Ceadda, or Chad, abbot of Lestingau, a disciple of St. Aidan, to be 
ordained bishop. The see of Canterbury being vacant by the death of 
Deusdedit, he was consecrated by Wina, bishop of Winchester, who was the 
only bishop at that time in Great Britain that had been canonically ordained. 
Agilbert joyfully received Wilfrid, and, with twelve other bishops 
performed the ceremony of his ordination with great solemnity at 


Compeigne. St. Wilfrid was then in the thirtieth year of his age, in 664; he 
was Catried by the bishops in a golden chair, according to the custom of the 
Gauls. 

At his return into England he would not dispute the election of St. Chad; 
but retired to Rippon, which monastery he made his residence for three 
years, though he was often called into Mercia by king Wulfere to ordain 
leacons and priests, and to perform other episcopal functions. Oswi having 
defeated and slain Penda in 655, conquered all that kingdom; but, three 
years after, made Peada, Penda’s son, to whom he had given his daughter in 
marriage, king of that part which lay south of the Trent; but Peada dying 
soon after, Oswi again united that country to his own dominions. Not long 
after the Mercians took up arms, and placed Wulfere, Penda’s second son, 
upon the throne in 659. This prince was for some time a pagan, or at least 
favored the pagans; but at length became a zealous propagator of the faith, 
and governed by the counsels of St. Wilfrid, who founded monasteries and 
churches in several parts of Mercia. Mr. Peck endeavors to prove,22© that 
the priory of St. Leonard, about a quarter of a mile out of Stamford, was 
built by St. Wilfrid, though rebuilt, in honor of St. Leonard, by William 
bishop of Durham, in the reign of the Conqueror, and only then dedicated in 
honor of St. Leonard.2224 St. Theodorus, archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
visitation, found the election of St. Chad to have been irregular, and 
removed him; but, charmed with his humility and virtue, placed him in the 
see of Litchfield. At the same time he put St. Wilfrid in possession of the 
see of York, in 669, before the death of Oswi, which happened in 670. Upon 
his demise, Alcfrid was obliged by the people to leave the throne to Egfrid, 
the eldest legitimate son of Oswi. St. Wilfrid consecrated the great church 
of St. Peter, which he had built at Rippon, in presence of the new king, in 
670; and afterwards that of St. Andrew at Hexham, and several others 
Being a man of most persuasive oratory and strict virtue, he promoted 
everywhere religion and piety with incredible success. He invited out of 
Kent the precentor Eddi Stephani, who became from that time his constant 
companion, and afterwards wrote his life. With his assistance the saint 
established, in all the churches of the north, the use of plain-song, which St. 
Gregory the Great instituted in the church-music, and admirably well 
adapted it to every different part of the divine office, as Franchini 


observes;2228 in which it is easier and more becoming than that which is 
performed with a harmonious discord of voices and variation of melody.2222 
The monastic state was a principal object of St. Wilfrid’s care; and this he 
settled among the Midland and Northern English, as St. Austin had 
established it in Kent.2262 

King Egfrid had taken to wife St. Audry, who preferring a religious life, 
according to the liberty which the church has always understood, by 
constant tradition, to be allowed by the divine law before cohabitation, St. 
Wilfrid endeavored at first to engage her to change her resolution; but 
finding her inflexible in it, at length consented to give her the veil. This 
action exceedingly provoked the king; and his new queen Ermenberga 
employed every base and little means entirely to ruin him in the opinion of 
her husband. In order to undermine him, a project was set on foot for 
dividing his bishopric, after the holy prelate had spent ten years in settling 
Christianity in it. Theodorus, the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
metropolitan of all England, was gained by specious pretences, and 
parcelled his great diocese, consecrating Bosa to the see of York, for the 
Deiri; Eata to that of Lindisfarne, for Bernicia; and Eadhed to the church of 
Lindissi or great part of Lincolnshire, which Egfrid had won from 
Mercia.22©! This passed in the year 678 Eadhed resided first at Sidnacester, 
near Gainsborough; but after king Wulfere had recovered Lindsey and all 
Lincolnshire, he retired to Rippon. Wilfrid, for opposing this partition, was 
rejected; but appealed to the pope. Dreading a disturbance or schism, he 
raised no clamor; but being too well versed in the canons not to see the 
irregularity and nullity of many steps that had been taken against him, 
embarked for Rome. Being driven by contrary winds at sea upon the coast 
of Friesland, he was moved to compassion upon seeing the spiritual 
blindness and idolatry of the inhabitants, and preached the faith to them. 
During that winter and the following spring he stayed among them, 
converted and baptized many thousands, with several lords of the country. 
Thus he opened that harvest which St. Willibrord and others, excited by his 
example, afterwards cultivated. Wilfrid is honored to this day as the apostle 
of that country.22°4 Ebroin, either through the solicitations of the saint’s 
enemies in England, or on the score of his enmity on account of St. 
Dolphinus of Lyons, sent letters to Adalgise, king of Fries land, promising 


to give him a bushel of gold, if he would send him bishop Wilfrid, or his 
head. The king read the letters publicly before Wilfrid, messengers, and his 
own officers, and tearing them to pieces with indigation, threw them into 
the fire, expressing the utmost execration of so detestable a treachery. 

Next summer Wilfrid leaving his new converts with great reluctance 
under the direction of proper pastors, travelled through Austrasia, where 
king Dagobert II. entertained him most honorably, and entreated him to fill 
the bishopric of Strasburg, which happened then to be vacant. Upon his 
refusal, this prince made him very considerable presents, and sent 
Adeodatus, bishop of Toul, to accompany him to Rome, where he arrived 
late in the year 679. He found pope Agatho already apprized of what had 
passed in England, by a monk whom Theodorus had dispatched on his side 
with letters. The pope was preparing to hold a great council against the 
Monothelites. In the mean time, to discuss this cause, he assembled a synod 
in October, 679, in the Lateran basilic, or church of our Saviour, consisting 
of above fifty bishops and priests, chiefly of the Suburbicarian churches, 
(i.e. of part of Italy and those of Sicily,) though their names are strangely 
mangled in Sir Henry Spelman’s copy.22®2 The causes of the dissension in 
the British church having been weighed, it was decreed, by the authority of 
St. Peter, that there should be in it one archbishop honored with the pall, 
who should promote and canonically ordain the bishops to the other sees; 
but that none of the bishops should presume to meddle with the rights of 
any other prelate, but all should study to instruct and convert the people. 
After this, St. Wilfrid was admitted to the council, though Johnson thinks 
this a second council, held soon after the first, in the same place; and that 
St. Wilfrid was not arrived at Rome when the first was convened, but had 
only stated his case to the pope by letters. Having presented his petition in 
person to the pope and bishops assembled, the synod exceedingly 
commended his moderation, in that he had raised no disturbance or 
resistance by contumacy, but had been content calmly to enter his 
protestation and appeals, professing that he would submit to whatever was 
determined; and it was definitively decreed, that he should be restored to his 
bishopric. Mr. Johnson takes notice that St. Wilfrid never claimed any 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction, and that this synod22% expressly says, the 
sacerdotal primacy in Britain was settled by St. Gregory and St. Austin in 


the see of Canterbury; whence this author imagines St. Gregory altered his 
first decree or purpose by some posterior regulation. St. Wilfrid stayed 
above four months at Rome, and assisted at the great Lateran council of one 
hundred and twenty-five bishops, in which he, with the rest, condemned the 
Monothelite heresy. When he arrived in England, he repaired to the king, 
and showed him the sealed decrees of the pope. The prince, when he had 
first caused them to be read to the prelates of his own faction that were in 
the room with him, cried out, they had been obtained by bribery, and 
commanded a certain reeve (or steward of the church for secular affairs) to 
commit Wilfrid to prison, where he was detained nine months. They took 
from him every thing but the clothes which he then wore, and sent his 
attendants some one way, and some another. Queen Ermenberga took away 
his case of relics, which she hung up in her chamber, and carried about with 
her in her chariot, when she went out. The holy bishop’s guards heard him 
sing psalms in his dark dungeon, and beheld a light which terrified them, 
and the saint having cured the governor’s wife with holy water, he refused 
to guard him any longer, and the king ordered him to be removed to another 
prison. At length the queen was seized with a sudden fit of sickness in a 
monastery, the abbess whereof (who was Ebba, the king’s aunt) represented 
to her the injustice done to St. Wilfrid; whereupon he was set at liberty, his 
relics were restored, and his companions were sent back to him. 

St. Wilfrid, who was inflamed with an ardent zeal for the conversion of 
infidels, and the salvation of souls, repaired to the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, which had not yet received the light of faith. Edilwalch, the king, 
who had been lately baptized in Mercia, where king Wulphere was his 
godfather, received him with open arms; and the saint, by his preaching, 
converted the whole nation, with all the priests of the idols. That country 
was oppressed with a dreadful famine, no rain having fallen there for three 
years. But on the day on which St. Wilfrid first administered baptism with 
great solemnity to an incredible number of the nobility and people, 
abundant rains fell. The saint also taught the people to fish, which was a 
great relief to them. In the first essay they caught three hundred fishes, of 
which the saint induced them to give one hundred to the poor, and as many 
to those of whom they had borrowed their nets, keeping the like number for 
their own use. The king gave him land of eighty-seven families, on which 
he built two monasteries, Bosenham and Selsey, that is, Isle of the Sea-Callf. 


This latter place became an episcopal see, which was afterwards removed to 
Chichester. The saint sent a priest into the Isle of Wight, whither the faith 
had not penetrated, and he had the satisfaction to see all the inhabitant 
regenerated in the waters of life. Cadwalla, king of the West Saxons, to 
whom that island was then subject, sent for St. Wilfrid, and took his advice. 
The saint chiefly resided in the peninsula of Selsey, and cultivated this 
vineyard five years, till, upon the death of king Egfrid, he was called back 
into Northumberland. That prince was slain in battle by the Picts, whose 
country he had invaded in 685. As he left no issue, Alefrid, his natural 
brother, was sent for out of Ireland, whither he had retired, and a second 
time mounted the throne. St. Theodorus being above fourscore years of age, 
and seized with frequent fits of sickness, sent to St. Wilfrid, requesting that 
he would meet him at London, with Erchambald, bishop of that city. He 
confessed to them all the actions of his life; then said to St. Wilfrid: “The 
greatest remorse that I feel is, that I consented with the king to deprive you 
of your possessions, without any fault committed on your part. I confess 
this my crime to God and St. Peter; and I take them both to witness, that I 
will do all that lies in my power to make amends for my fault, and to 
reconcile you to all the kings and lords who are my friends. God hath 
revealed to me that I shall not live to the end of this year. I conjure you to 
consent that I may establish you in my lifetime archbishop of my see.” St. 
Wilfrid replied: “May God and St. Peter pardon you all our differences: I 
will always pray for you as your friend. Send letters to your friends, that 
they may restore to me part of my possessions, according to the decree of 
the holy see. The choice of a successor in your see will be afterwards 
considered in a proper assembly.” Pursuant to this engagement, St. 
Theodorus wrote to king Alcfrid, to Ethelred, king of the Mercians, to 
Elfleda, who had succeeded St. Hilda in the abbey of Streaneshalch, and 
others. Alcfrid having received these letters, recalled the holy bishop in the 
second year of his reign, towards the end of the year 686, and restored to 
him, first his monastery of Hexham, and soon after that of Rippon, and the 
episcopal see of York; Bosa of York, and St. John of Beverley, at Hexham, 
relinquishing their sees to him. Theodorus had first parcelled it into three, 
afterwards into five bishoprics, consecrating Tunbert to Hexham, and 
Trumwin to the diocess of the Southern Picts, subject to the kings of 
Northumberland, whose see was fixed at Wither . . . These bishops were 


holy men, well qualified for their ministry, and, in simplicity, took upon 
themselves a charge which their immediate superiors imposed upon them. 
St. Wilfrid, after his restoration, reduced Hexham and Rippon to their 
original condition of mere monasteries; and St. Cuthbert, who had from the 
beginning sustained the episcopal charge only in obedience and by 
compulsion, retired to Farne upon St. Wilfrid’s return, and died there the 
following year, 687; so that St. Wilfrid was obliged to take upon him the 
care also of the diocese of Lindisfarne, till a new bishop could be chosen. 
The irreproachable conduct, the vigilancy, and the indefatigable zeal of our 
holy prelate ought to have stopped the mouths of his enemies; but these 
very virtues, which enraged the devil, raised new storms against him. King 
Alcfrid would have a new bishopric elected at Rippon: St. Wilfrid opposed 
the project, and was obliged once more to fly, in 691, five years after he had 
been restored. He retired to Ethelred, king of the Mercians, who received 
him most graciously, and entreated him to take upon himself the care of the 
see of Litchfield, which was then vacant. The good bishop’s discourses on 
the vanity of the world, and the infinite importance of salvation, made such 
an impression on the king, that, in hopes more easily to secure a happy 
eternity, he soon after relinquished his crown, and put on the monastic 
habit. Our saint founded many monasteries and churches in Mercia, and 
usefully employed there his labors; till, finding his enemies in 
Northumberland had gained Brithwald, archbishop of Canterbury, and were 
soliciting a sentence of deposition against him, he appealed a second time to 
Rome, and took another journey thither in 703. His accusers appeared there 
against him, but to their own confusion. Pope John VI. honorably acquitted 
the saint, who had in every thing proceeded according to the canons. His 
very enemies had always acknowledged his life to be irreproachable; and a 
bishop cannot be deposed unless a canonical fault be proved against him in 
a synod If it was necessary to divide his bishopric, this was not to be done 
without his concurrence, and withal reserving to him his own see; the 
authority at least not of some small consistory, but of a full provincial 
council, in the West also of the pope, and in the East of the patriarch of that 
part, ought to intervene, as many instances in France and other places long 
before that time, clearly show. Moreover, this persecution was raised by 
court envy, jealousy, and resentment. These were the instruments which 
conjured up the storm, and the secret springs which put in motion the 


engines that were employed against this servant of God through the 
simplicity or ignorance of many, the malice of some, and the complaisance 
and condescension of others. The holy prelate being the best skilled in 
sacred learning and in the canons of the church in all Britain, as St. 
Theodorus on his death-bed acknowledged him to be, was too great a 
disciplinarian for some at court. How pure his views were, and how remote 
from avarice and ambition, appeared from his charity towards his 
persecutors, the meekness with which he maintained the rights of his see, 
and the discipline of the church, and the humility and disinterestedness with 
which he refused the bishopric of the Mercians, and excused himself from 
acquiescing in the earnest request of St. Theodorus, when he desired to 
make him his coadjutor in the metropolitical see of Canterbury.22®2 If he 
was rich, he knew no other use of what he possessed than to employ it in 
the foundation of churches, and in the relief of the poor. He rejoiced to see 
others share the fruits of his harvest; and though traversed in every advance 
that he made, he never threw away the laboring oar, or grew remiss in his 
ministry, or in quickening others to the utmost exertion of their zeal in the 
cause of God. Such a character appeared in the most shining light to all 
impartial judges, and St. Wilfrid met at Rome with that protection and 
applause which were due to his heroic virtue. Pope John VI., in 704, sent 
letters225 by an express messenger to the kings of Mercia and 
Northumberland in favor of the persecuted bishop, charging archbishop 
Brithwald to call a synod which should do him justice in default of which 
he ordered the parties to make their personal appearance at Rome. 

St. Wilfrid, in his return, was taken dangerously ill at Meaux in France; 
under which distemper Bede relates2%®2 that he was assured by a heavenly 
vision that Christ, through the intercession of his mother, the holy Virgin 
Mary, and at the prayers of his friends, had prolonged his life four years. 
When he landed in England, archbishop Brithwald promised him heartily to 
concur to his restoration to his former see. Ethelred, the late king of Mercia, 
then abbot of Bardney, received him with great joy, and warmly 
recommended him to his nephew Coénred, to whom he had resigned his 
crown when he forsook the world. Coénred was so inflamed with the love 
of heavenly things by the converse he had with the holy man, that he 
conceived a great desire also to renounce the world; which project he 


afterwards executed in the year 709, of his reign the fourth, when he 
travelled to Rome with Offa, king of the East-Saxons, and both put on the 
monastic habit, and, persevering with great fervor to their last hours, died 
happily in that city. Alcfrid, king of Northumberland, yet made difficulties; 
but died in 705, and, in his last sickness, repented of the injustice he had 
done to St. Wilfrid, as his sister Elfleda, abbess of Streaneshalch, gave 
testimony His restitution, therefore, was easily agreed to by the whole 
kingdom, under Osred, who being only eight years old, succeeded his 
father, Brithric being regent during his minority. St. Wilfrid took possession 
of the diocese of Hexham, but chiefly resided in his monastery of Rippon, 
leaving York to St. John of Beverley. He governed the monasteries in 
Mercia, of which he had been the founder, and which were afterwards 
destroyed by the Danes. He died at one of these at Undalum, now called 
Oundle, in Northamptonshire, on the 24th of April, 709, having divided his 
treasures between his monasteries, churches, and the former companions of 
his exile His body was buried in his church of St. Peter at Rippon.2268 That 
monastery having been destroyed by the wars, the greatest part of his 
remains was translated to Canterbury in the time of St. Odo, and deposited 
under the high altar, in 959. They were enshrined by Lanfrane, and 
deposited on the north side of the altar by St. Anselm, on the 12th of 
October; the day of which translation became his principal festival. These 
relics are said now to repose near the monument of that truly great man 
cardinal Pole. 

True virtue is always of a piece with itself, is always governed by the 
Same principle, and always steers the same course. In prosperity it is 
humble, modest, and timorous; in adversity, magnanimous, and equally 
active and brave. To suffer from good men is often the severest of trials; but 
from whatever quarter persecution comes, it is our duty not to sink under it, 
but, sincerely humbling ourselves before both God and man, we must not 
be daunted, considering that on one side it is the part of cowards only to be 
pusillanimous, or to despair; and, on the other, it is arrogance and pride to 
fall into impatience, or to repay injuries with revenge, insults, or ill-will. St. 
Wilfrid saw the clouds gather, and ready to burst over his head; yet was 
undaunted. He never reviled his persecutors—never complained of the envy 
and malice of those who stirred up whole kingdoms against him. Envy died 


with him; and immediately the whole world gave due praise to the purity of 
his intentions, the ardor of his zeal for virtue and discipline, and the sanctity 
of his life. The historians of our nation unanimously conspire in paying a 


grateful tribute to his memory, which is consecrated in the Roman and other 
Martyrologies. 


October 13 


St. Edward, King and Confessor 


From William of Malmesbury, (de Reg. Angl. 2, c. 13,) whom Sir H. 
Saville calls the best historian of our nation, and who wrote in 1140: 
Matthew of Westminster, or whoever compiled the Flores Hist. Angl. from 
Matthew Paris, &c., the life of St. Edward, C., written by St. Aélred, abbot 
of Rieval, who died in 1166, of which work the most complete and accurate 
edition is that of Roger Twysden, (inter 10 Angl Scriptores, Londini, ann. 
1652, t. 1, p. 370.) An accurate account of his death is given by Snlcard, a 
monk of Westminster, in the reign of the Conqueror, who wrote, by order of 
his abbot Vitalis, a short history. De Constructione Westmonasterii, of 
which two beautiful MS. copies were lent me from the Cotton Library, and 
the archives of Westminster. See also Ingulphus, published by Gale, 
Brompton by Twysden, Knyghton, ibid; Hoveden and Matt. Paris, ad ann. 
1066; Harpsfield, Sc. xi. c. 3; likewise the historians of Normandy, 
Odericus Vitalis in Hist. Normann; Gulielmus Pictav. de Gestis Gul Ducis, 
&c.; the Letter of innocent II. on the Canoniz. of St. Edw. ann. 1138, ap. 
Wilk. Conc. Br. t. 1, p. 419; the bull of Alexander III. ibid., p. 434; that of 
Greg. IX. in 1227; and Rymer’s Foedera, t. 1, p. 297. 


A. D. 1066. 


God often gives bad princes in his wrath; but in a good king he bestoweth a 
great public blessing on a nation. A wise king is the upholding of his 
people.2"©2 As the judge of the people is himself, so are his officers; and 
wha manner of man the ruler of the city is, such also are they that dwell 
therein An unwise king destroyeth his people; but through the prudence of 
them that are in authority, the city shall be inhabited.22“ The happiness of 
the reign of St. Edward the Confessor is itself a panegyric of his virtue. This 
prince was son of king Ethelred II., who left by Elgiva, his first wife, 
Edmund Ironside, who was his successor; and, by his second wife, Emma, 
daughter to Richard I. and sister to Richard II. the third and fourth dukes of 


Normandy, he had Alfred and Edward. In his unhappy and weak reign, the 
Danes, who from the time of king Athelstan had, for about sixty years, left 
this island unmolested, committed in all parts of it most horrible ravages. To 
redeem the country from these vexations, Ethelred engaged to pay them a 
tax, called Danegelt, of forty thousand pounds a year, which was raised at 
the rate of twelve pence upon each hide of land, or as much as could be 
tilled with one plough in a year. Swein, or Sweno, king of the Danes, 
conquered all England soon after, in 1015; but died the same year, leaving 
here his son Knute, or Canute Ethelred, who had fled into Normandy, 
returned upon his death and recovered his kingdom; but, dying in 1016, left 
Mercia and some other parts in the hands of the Danes. Edmund Ironside, 
after several battles, came to an agreement, which was concluded in the isle 
Alney, in the Severn, near Gloucester, by which he consented to divide the 
kingdom with Canute, yielding up to him the kingdoms of Mercia, 
Northumberland, and the East-Angles. Shortly after, he was treacherously 
assassinated by the contrivance of Edric Strean, a Dane, count of Mercia, or 
whom he had bestowed the greatest favors, and by whom he had been 
before often betrayed. 

Canute took this opportunity to seize the whole kingdom, and ordered the 
late king’s two infant sons, Edmund and Edward, to be conveyed into Den 
mark, there to be privately made away with. The officer who conducted 
them was moved to compassion, and carried them into Sweden, where the 
king sent them to his cousin Solomon, king of Hungary. When they were 
grown up, Solomon gave in marriage to Edmund one of his own daughters, 
and to Edward his sister-in-law Agatha. Emma was retired with her two 
sons, Alfred and Edward, into Normandy. Canute demanded her of her 
brother, duke Richard, in marriage, and his request was agreed to. But the 
two princes remained in Normandy, where Richard II. was succeeded, 1026, 
by his son Richard II. He reigned only one year, and by his death his 
brother Robert became duke of Normandy, who, at his death, left no other 
issue than a bastard, known afterwards by the name of William the 
Conqueror. Canute reigned in England nineteen years, and was magnificent, 
liberal, valiant, and religious, though no virtues could excuse his ambition. 
Dying in 1036, he left Norway to his eldest son, Sweno, England to his son 
Harold, and Denmark to his son Hardicanute, whom he had by Emma. The 
two Saxon princes. Alfred and Edward, came over from Normandy to see 


their mother at Winchester. Godwin, duke or general of West-Sex, who had 
been the chief instrument in establishing Harold’s interest in that part of 
England, agreed with the king that the two princes should be invited to 
court, in order to be secretly made away with. Emma was startled at this 
message, which was sent to them at Winchester, and was apprehensive of a 
snare; she therefore contrived to send only Alfred, and, upon some 
pretences, to keep Edward with her. Godwin met Alfred at Guilford, where 
the young prince was seized, put first into the castle, and thence conducted 
to Ely, where his eyes were pulled out: he was shut up in a monastery, and 
died a few days after. Edward made haste back into Normandy, and Emma 
retired to the count of Flanders, and lived at Bruges. King Harold dying in 
winter, 1039, her son Hardicanute landed in England with forty Danish 
ships, and was acknowledged king. Prince Edward came from Normandy, 
and was received by him with honor. At his request count Godwin was 
brought to his trial for the murder of prince Alfred; but was acquitted upon 
his making oath that he was not privy to his death. Hardicanute, an 
unworthy prince, died suddenly at the marriage entertainment of a certain 
Dane at Lambeth, in the third year of his reign, 1041. Sweno another son of 
Canutus, was still living, and king of Norway; but the oppressions which 
the English had groaned under for many years, inspired them with a 
vigorous resolution of restoring the crown to their own princes. The 
calamities of the most furious war, and the want of power to make any 
resistance, had obliged them to bear the Danish yoke forty-four years But 
they were harassed beyond expression under three or rather four Danish 
kings (including Sweno) with continual cruel exactions; and so great was 
the tyranny of these masters, that if any Englishman met any Dane upon a 
bridge, he durst not go over it till the Dane had passed first; and whoever 
did not respectfully salute a Dane on the road, was severely punished on the 
spot. On the other side, the virtues of prince Edward silenced even the 
enemies of his family, and the voice of the whole kingdom was unanimous 
in demanding that he should be placed upon the throne of his ancestors. 
Leofric, earl of Mercia Siward, earl of Northumberland, and Godwin, earl 
of Kent and governor of the whole kingdom of West-Sex, were the leading 
men in this resolution, and were the most powerful persons in the 
nation 224 


St. Edward was nursed in the wholesome school of adversity, the mistress 
of all virtues to those who make a right use of it. The heart of the young 
prince seemed almost naturally weaned from the world by an early feeling 
experience of its falsehood, deceitfulness, and miseries. This also led him to 
seek comfort in the only true channel, which is virtue and the divine love. 
Though educated in the palace of the duke of Normandy, he was always an 
enemy to vanity, pleasure, and pride; so diligently did he fortify his mind 
against the contagion of a court in which these vices reigned. The arms by 
which he triumphed over them were, at the same time, the means by which 
he grounded his heart in the rooted habits of the contrary virtues. From his 
infancy it was his delight to pray much, to assist as often as possible at the 
divine sacrifice of the altar, to visit churches and monasteries, and converse 
with the most holy and perfect among the servants of God. He was modest 
in his comportment, and sparing in his words; not out of ignorance or 
slowness of parts, for all historians assure us, that in wisdom and gravity he 
much surpassed his years; but out of sincere humility, love of recollection, 
and just apprehension of the snares and dangers of too great forwardness 
and volubility of speech. His character from his youth was the aggregate of 
all Christian and moral virtues; but that which particularly distinguished 
him was an incomparable mildness and sweetness of temper, the fruit of the 
most sincere humility and tender universal charity. By this test of genuine 
virtue, and mark of the spirit of our divine Redeemer, it manifestly appeared 
how perfectly the saint was dead to himself. Ambition could find no place 
in a heart crucified to the world, and to all the false interests of the passions. 
He had learned in the school of Christ how empty, how false all worldly 
honors are, how heavy their burden is, and how grievous the charge that 
attends them. If, where a person has no other aim in them but what is 
directed to the honor of God and the utility of others, they may be lawful 
and holy, it is a certain principle in morality that it is a most fatal and 
criminal passion for a person to rest in them, or to love them for 
themselves, or to seek or please himself is them. A man must be grounded 
in perfect humility, and has need of an extraordinary strength and grace to 
bear the weight of honor and not suffer his heart to cleave to it. The height 
of dignity exposes souls to great dangers, as the highest trees are assailed by 
the greatest storms. So that a much greater virtue is required to command 
than to obey; and a Christian ought to learn from the example which Christ 


has set us, that it is often the safest way to endeavor to fly such posts; and 
that no one ought to receive a place of honor, without being well assured 
that it is the will of God that calls him to it, and without being resolved to 
live upon that pinnacle always in fear and trembling, by having constantly 
the weight of his obligations, and the fear of the divine judgments before 
his eyes. Those who open a door to any secret ambition in their hearts, are 
justly abandoned by God, who says of them: The kings have reigned, but 
not by mc: they have been princes, and I knew it not.2244 St. Edward was 
called to the crown by the right door, and placed by God on the throne of 
his ancestors, and had no views but to the advancement of the divine honor, 
and to the comfort and relief of a distressed people. So far was he from the 
least spark of ambition, that he declared he would by no means accept the 
greatest monarchy, if it were to cost the blood of a single man. The very 
enemies of the royal family rejoiced to see Edward seated on the throne. All 
were most desirous, after so much tyranny, wars, and bloodshed, to have a 
saint for king, in whom piety, justice, universal benevolence, and goodness 
would reign and direct all public councils. With the incredible joy of the 
whole kingdom he was anointed and crowned on Easter day in 1042, being 
about forty years old. 

Though he ascended the throne in the most difficult times of distraction 
and commotions, both foreign and domestic, and by his piety and simplicity 
might seem fitter for a cloister than such a crown, yet never was any reign 
more happy. The very Danes that were settled in England, loved, respected, 
and feared his name; and to him it was owing, that though they had looked 
upon England as their own by a pretended right of conquest, and though 
they were so numerous as to be able to hold the whole nation in the most 
barbarous subjection for forty years past, and filled the kingdoms of 
Northumberland, Mercia, and the East-Angles with their colonies, yet they 
made not the least opposition or disturbance, and from that time were never 
more mentioned in England. It is certain, from the silence of all our 
historians, that no massacre was made of them by the English in the reign of 
St. Edward, as Pontanus, the Danish historian, pretends. Such an attempt 
could not but have been as dangerous us it would have been barbarous and 
unjust; and must have made a much greater noise than that which happened 
under Ethelred II., when their power and numbers were much less. Nor is it 


to be doubted but, mingling with the English, they became incorporated 
with them, except some who might, from time to time, return into their own 
country. Sweno, king of Norway, son of Canute the Great, equipped a fleet 
to invade England. Edward put his kingdom in a good posture to repulse 
him, and sent Gulinda, a niece of Canute’s, into Denmark, lest, by staying 
in England, she might favor the invasion. In the mean time another Sweno, 
king of Denmark, made an irruption into Norway, which obliged the 
Norwegian to lay aside his expedition against England; and he was soon 
after dethroned by Magnus, the son of Olaus the Martyr, whom Canuts the 
Great had stripped of Norway. In 1046, certain Danish pirates, in twenty- 
five vessels, landed, first at Sandwich, then on the coasts of Essex but the 
vigilance of Godwin, Leofric, and Siward, obliged them to leave this island 
in peace; nor did they ever return again. This happened a little above two 
hundred years after their first, invasion, in the reign of Egbert, about the 
year 830.222 

The only war the saint ever undertook was to restore Malcolm, king of 
Scotland, to which a glorious victory immediately put an end; and we have 
seen that the only attempt which was ever formed against him by the Danes 
failed of itself. At home earl Godwin, and some other ambitious spirits, 
complained he kept several Normans, whom he had brought over with him, 
about his person. But the holy king with great prudence brought them to 
reason, or obliged them to leave his dominions for a time, without 
bloodshed; so that the little clouds which began to gather in his time were 
immediately scattered, without embroiling the state. A sensible proof how 
formidable the affection of a whole people renders a prince, and how great a 
happiness it is to a nation when a king who is truly the father of his subjects 
reigns in their hearts. The example of St. Edward’s virtues had a powerful 
influence over many that were about his person, in teaching them to curb 
their passions. It is frequently the ambition of sovereigns which awakens 
that of their subjects; and a love of riches sharpens a violent love of vanity 
and luxury, and produces pride, which passions break forth in various vices, 
which weaken, undermine, and destroy a state. No prince ever gave 
stronger or more constant proofs than St. Edward of a heart entirely free 
from that canker. He seemed to have no other desire than to see his people 
happy, and to ease their burdens; and no prince seems ever to have 


surpassed him in his compassion for the necessities of others. Having no 
inordinate passions to feed, he knew no other use of money than to answer 
the obligations of justice, to recompense the services of those that deserved 
well of the state, and to extend his liberality to monasteries and churches, 
and, above all, to the poor. He delighted much in religious foundations, by 
which the divine service and praises might be perpetuated on earth to the 
end of time; but he would never think of plundering his people to raise 
these public structures, or to satisfy his profuse alms. His own royal 
patrimony sufficed for all. At that time kings had their estates; taxes were 
not raised except in time of war, or on other extraordinary emergencies.224 
St. Edward never found himself under any necessity of having recourse to 
such burdensome methods. He remitted the Danegelt, which in his father’s 
time had been paid to the Danish fleet, and had been ever after paid into the 
royal exchequer. On a certain occasion the lords of the kingdom 
understanding that the king’s exchequer had been exhausted by his 
excessive alms, raised upon their vassals a large sum, unknown to him, and 
the Christmas begged his majesty to accept that free present of his grateful 
subjects, to clothe his soldiers and defray other public expenses. St. 
Edward, surprised to see such a heap of money gathered into his exchequer, 
returned his thanks to his affectionate subjects, but expressed a great 
abhorrence of what he called a pillaging of the poor, and commanded that it 
should be returned every farthing to those that had given it. His great alms 
and actions of pious liberality showed what the sole retrenching of luxury 
and superfluity may do. His whole deportment showed how much he was 
master of himself. He was never morose, never appeared transported with 
anger, puffed up with vanity, or fond of pleasure. His conversation was 
agreeable, and accompanied with a certain majesty; and he delighted much 
to speak of God and spiritual things. 

St. Edward had conceived from his youth the greatest esteem and love for 
the precious treasure of purity, and preserved this virtue both in mind and 
body without stain. St. Aélred testifies, that, in his youth, through the 
warmth of his constitution, the subtle artifices of the devil, and the liberties 
of a court in which he lived a stranger, he sustained violent assaults; but 
resisted this enemy so manfully, that in all his battles he was gloriously 
triumphant. Humility, a life of prayer and mortification, a diligent flight of 


all dangerous occasions, and the practice of all manner of good works, were 
the weapons by which he diligently armed himself against these 
temptations. Bearing always in mind that A man’s enemies are those of his 
own household, he chastised his body by an abstemious life in the midst of 
dainties; for to pamper it on such occasions is as if, when a house is on fire, 
a man should throw dry wood on the flames. He watched all the avenues of 
his soul, keeping his eyes and his other senses under the strictest restraint, 
and an habitual government, that they should never steal any unguarded 
glances or other dangerous liberties; and he shunned all superfluous 
converse with persons of the other sex, from which at least the secret 
corners of the heart contract something which impairs that perfection of 
purity, by which the affections are entirely shut up against all creatures, and 
rendered fit to invite the embraces of the heavenly spouse. His triumph 
seemed, by rooted victorious habits both of purity and of humility, and 
those other virtues by which it is preserved, to be become easy and secure, 
when, being placed on the throne, he was entreated both by his nobility and 
people to take a royal consort. Earl Godwin, whose immoderate power and 
wealth seemed to raise him above the level of his fellow-subjects, moved 
every engine to make the choice fall upon his daughter Edgitha, a lady 
totally unlike her father, being most remarkably virtuous and abstemious; 
for beauty, understanding, and all accomplishments, she was the miracle of 
her sex. Edward seeing that reading, studying, and devotion were her whole 
delight, hoped she would be easily engaged to become his wife upon 
condition always to live in holy virginity, in imitation of the mother of God 
and St. Joseph; it not being in his power otherwise to marry, he having long 
ago consecrated himself to God by a vow of perpetual chastity, as St. 
Aélred assures us. The good king earnestly recommended the matter to 
God, joining much fasting and alms-deeds to devout prayer, before he 
disclosed his purpose to the virgin. She readily assented to his religious 
desire, so that, being joined together in holy wedlock, they always lived as 
brother and sister, and their example was afterwards imitated by St. Henry 
and St. Elzear. To ascribe this resolution of St. Edward to an aversion to earl 
Godwin, is a slander repugnant to the original writers of St. Edward’s 
history, and to the character of his virtue, with which so strange a 
resentment, and so unjust a treatment of a virtuous lady whom he had made 
his queen, would have been very inconsistent. Godwin was the richest and 


greatest subject in the realm; Canute had made him general of his army, and 
earl of Kent, and had given him in marriage, not his sister, as Tyrrel and 
some others mistake, but his sister-in-law, or the sister of count Ulpho, his 
brother-in-law, as Pontanus calls her. He was afterwards high-treasurer, and 
duke of West-Sex, that is, general of the army in all the provinces that lay 
south of Mercia, then called West-Sex. That part of his estate in Kent which 
was overflowed by the sea, retains from him the name of Godwin sands. An 
unbounded ambition made him often trample on the most sacred laws, 
divide and human. Swein, his youngest son, being convicted of having 
offered violence to a nun, was banished by St. Edward into Denmark, but 
pardoned some years after. Godwin, for repeated disobedience and treasons, 
was himself outlawed, unless he appeared, according to a summons sent 
him, before the king at Gloucester, who had assembled there an army under 
the earls Leofric and Siward. Godwin refused to stand his trial and returning 
from Flanders, whither he had first fled, marched with in armed force 
towards the king. But Edward, whose army was much superior in strength, 
through the mediation of certain friends, pardoned him in 1053, and 
restored him to his estates and dignity. During the rebellion of Godwin it 
was judged necessary that the queen his daughter should be confined in the 
nunnery of Warewell, lest her dignity might be made use of to encourage or 
give countenance to the vassals and friends of the earl.22 Notwithstanding 
this precaution of state prudence, from the regard which St. Edward showed 
to his queen even after the death of earl Godwin, and when the king lay at 
the point of death, it is evident that they had for each other the most 
affectionate and sincere esteem, and tender chaste love. 

Many actions of kings, in public trials and certain affairs of state, are 
rather the actions of their council than their own. This is sometimes 
necessary, that no room be left to suspect that scandalous public crimes are 
by an unjust connivance passed over with impunity, or that any essential 
part of the duties and protection which a prince owes his people is 
neglected. This accounts, in some measure, for the good king’s behavior 
towards his mother, in the famous trial which she underwent. The fact is 
related by Brompton,222 Knyghton,2” Harpsfield, and others, though no 
mention is made of it by Ingulphus or any others who lived nearest the time. 
Certain wicked men who desired to engross alone the confidence of the 


king, and the entire administration of the government, set their wits to work 
to invent some wicked plot for ruining the queen-mother in the opinion of 
the king. Ambition puts on every shape to obtain its ends, and often suffers 
more for the devil than would gain a high crown in heaven. These courtiers 
could play the hypocrites, and had no hopes of surprising the religious king 
but under some pretence of piety. Queen Emma often saw Alwin, the picas 
bishop of Winchester, by whose advice she governed her conscience. She 
was therefore accused of having had criminal conversation with him. Her 
chastity must have been very perfect and very wary, that calumny itself 
could find no other but so holy a man to fasten upon. Robert, archbishop of 
Canterbury, formerly abbot of Jumiege, whom Edward had brought over 
with him from Normandy, was drawn into a persuasion of her guilt. Her 
enemies loaded her, moreover, with invectives and accusations for having 
consented, not only to marry Canute, the enemy of her former husband’s 
family, but also to have favored Hardicanute, to the prejudice of the right of 
her children by her first husband, and of the whole Saxon line, to whose 
exclusion from all share in the kingdom she consented in the articles of this 
second matriage, agreeing that the crown of all England should be settled 
on her issue by Canute; though Canute himself altered this settlement by 
will, so far as to leave only Denmark to Hardicanute, and England to 
Harold, whom he had by a former wife or concubine: for he looked upon 
his possession of England as founded in the right of conquest. The law of 
nations allows this to give a title when it is in itself just, or is the fruit of a 
just and necessary war, which a prince undertakes after all other ways of 
doing justice to his people and crown had been tried and failed, and which 
he always carried on in the dispositions of peace the moment he could 
obtain the just rights he was obliged to pursue by that violent method. But 
Canute’s possession, especially of West-Sex, (under which name was then 
comprised also Sussex, and whatever lying on the south side of the Thames, 
was, by Canute’s partition, left to the English Saxons,) was an unjust 
usurpation; and, for Emma voluntarily to concur to the exclusion of the 
rightful heirs, was an inexcusable and unnatural step, for which only her 
repentance could atone. To this charge, however, Edward seemed altogether 
insensible; and perhaps never was any man more remarkably so, even 
towards strangers, with regard to private or personal injuries. The 
accusation of sacrilege and incontinency disturbed him, and filled him with 


horror and grief beyond measure, being, on the one side, unwilling to 
believe so atrocious a crime, and, on the other, afraid of conniving at such a 
scandal. He therefore suffered the bishops to take cognizance of the cause 
in an assembly which they held at Winchester; and, in the mean time, the 
bishop was confined in that city, and Emma in the royal nunnery of 
Warewell in Hampshire. In the synod several bishops wished, to the king’s 
great satisfaction, that the cause might be dropped; but the archbishop of 
Canterbury insisted so warmly on the enormity of the scandal, and the 
necessity and obligation of penance, and a public reparation, that the synod 
was worked up to the severest resolutions. The injured queen could only 
have recourse to God, like another Susanna, against the malice of her 
perjured accusers, and, in proof of her innocence, trusting in him who is the 
protector of the oppressed, offered herself to the trial of Ordeal.22 
Accordingly, after the night had been spent in imploring the divine 
protection through the intercession of St. Swithin, queen Emma walked 
blindfold and barefoot over nine red not ploughshares, aid in St. Swithin’s 
church in Winchester, without receiving the least hurt, so that when she was 
gone over them she asked how far she was from her purgation? Upon which 
her eyes were uncovered, and looking behind her upon the plough shares 
which she had passed over, she burst into praises of God for her wonderful 
deliverance.22“ The king, who, anxious for the event, had not ceased all 
this while earnestly to recommend it to God, seeing this testimony of 
heaven in favor of the innocence of his dear mother, full of gratitude to her 
deliverer, cast himself at her feet, begged pardon for his fault of credulity, 
and in satisfaction received the discipline from two bishops who were 
present. In acknowledgment for this miraculous favor, he bestowed on the 
church of St. Swithin at Winchester, the isle of Portland and three manors: 
queen Emma gave to it nine manors, and bishop Alwyn nine others 
according to the number of ploughshares, which were kept as a memorial in 
that monastery. The archbishop Robert returned to Normandy, and retired to 
his monastery of Jumiege, after having first, in penance, performed a 
pilgrimage to St. Peter’s tomb at Rome. The king commanded all his 
mother’s goods and estates which had been seized, to be restored to her. She 
afterwards died at Winchester in 1052. 


The following year was remarkable for the death of earl Godwin, who 
fell down dead while he was at supper with the king at Winchester,2222 or, 
according to Brompton,2224 at Windsor, in 1053. Ralph of Disse, Brompton, 
and others say, that, thinking the king still harbored a suspicion of his 
having been the contriver of his brother Alfred’s death, he wished that if he 
was guilty he might never swallow a morsel of meat which he was putting 
into his mouth; and that he was choked with it. This circumstance, however, 
is not mentioned by Ingulf, who wrote soon after. Harold succeeded his 
father Godwin in the earldom of Kent, and in his other dignities.2982 
Griffith, prince of South Wales, having made inroads into Herefordshire, 
the, king ordered Harold to curb him, which he executed. This Griffith 
some years after was taken prisoner, and put to death by Griffith-ap- 
Shewelyn king or prince of North Wales, who sent his head to Harold, and 
presents to king Edward, who was so generous as to bestow the kingdom of 
the former which his troops had conquered, on the late prince’s two 
brothers, Blechgent and Rithwalag, who swore allegiance to Edward.2222 In 
1058 the king suffered a great loss by the death of the pious and most 
valiant earl Siward. So great was this soldier’s passion for arms that in his 
agony he regretted as a misfortune his dying on his bed like a cow, and 
calling for his armor, expired as soon as he had it on. The year before, by 
the king’s orders, he had led an army into Scotland, with which he 
discomfited the usurper Macbeth, and restored Malcolm III. to the throne. 
In this war, upon receiving news that his son was killed in the battle against 
Macbeth, he only asked whether he was wounded before or behind, and 
being assured that he fell fighting valiantly, and was wounded before, he 
comforted himself, saying, he wished not a more glorious death for his son 
or himself.22%4 It is rare for so strong an inclination to arms to be under the 
influence and direction of virtue; which, however, was the character of this 
brave soldier. He was buried in the monastery of St. Mary at York.298° The 
earldom of Northumberland was given first to Tosti, a son of the late earl 
Godwin; and he being soon after banished for his oppressions and crimes, 
to Morkard, a grandson of Leofric, earl of Mercia or Chester. The death of 
Siward was followed by that of Leofric, who was the most prudent and 
religious counsellor of St. Edward, being for his wisdom, the Nestor of his 
age, and by his piety a perfect model of Christian perfection. His immense 


charities to the poor, the great number of churches which he repaired or 
built, and the great monastery which he founded at Coventry, were public 
monuments of his zeal and beneficence, which virtues were proved genuine 
by his sincere humility and devotion. The exemptions and privileges which 
his pious and charitable lady Godiva obtained of him for the city of 
Coventry, have commended their memory to the latest posterity in those 
parts.2286 In the pious and wise counsels of this great man, St. Edward, who 
most frequently resided at Islip, found his greatest comfort and support. His 
son Alfgar was made duke of Mercia, but fell short of his father’s 
reputation. 

The laws framed by St. Edward were the fruit of his wisdom, and that of 
his counsellors. Under the heptarchy king Ethelbert in 602, and king 
Wihtred in 696, published laws, or dooms for the kingdom of Kent: Ina in 
693 for West-Sex, and Offa, about the year 790; for the Mercians.228/ After 
the union of the heptarchy, from these former laws Alfred formed a new 
short code in 877: Athelstan, Edmund, Edgar, and Ethelred did the like. 
Canute added several new laws. Guthrun, the Danish king, who was 
baptized, and made an alliance with king Alfred, published with him laws 
for the Danes who then ruled the East-Angles and Northumbrians. Edward 
the Confessor reduced all these laws into one body, with amendments and 
additions; which code from this time became common to all England, under 
the name of Edward the Confessor’s Laws, by which title they are 
distinguished from the posterior laws of the Norman kings; they are still in 
force as part of the common law of England, unless in things altered by 
later statutes;2288 they consisted in short positive precepts, in which judges 
kept close to the words of the law, being not reasoned away either by the 
judges or advocates, says Mr. Gurdon. In them punishments were very 
mild; scarce any crimes were capital, and amercements and fines were 
certain, determined by the laws, not inflicted at the will and pleasure of the 
judges. The public peace and tranquillity were maintained, and every one’s 
private property secured. Not by the rigor of the laws, but by the severity 
and diligence with which they were executed, and justice administered. 
Whence Mr. Gurdon says,2282 “This king’s religious and just administration 
was as much or more valued by the people than the text of the laws.” It is 
the remark of the same ingenious author in another place,2222 “Edward the 


Confessor, that great and good legislator, reigned in the hearts of his people. 
The love, harmony, and good agreement between him and the great council 
of the nation,2224 produced such a happiness as to be the measure of the 
people’s desires in all succeeding reigns; the law and government of king 
Edward being petitioned for, and strenuously contended for, by the English 
and Norman barons.” The saint’s historians relate, as an instance of his 
extreme lenity and goodness, that as he seemed one day asleep in his 
chamber, he saw a servant boy come twice and steal a considerable quantity 
of money out of a great sum which Hugoline, the keeper of his privy purse, 
had left exposed: and that when the boy came a third time, he only bade 
him take care, for Hugoline was coming, who, if he caught him, would have 
him severely whipped, and he would lose his booty. When Hugoline came 
in, and burst into a rage for the loss, the king bade him be easy, for the 
person who had taken the money, wanted it more than they did. Some 
moderns censure this action. But we must observe that the king doubtless 
took all care that the thief should be made sensible of his sin, and did not 
imagine he would return to the theft; also that he regarded it merely as a 
personal injury which he was always ready to forgive; and that this single 
private instance of such a pardon was not imprudent, or would have any 
influence on the administration of public justice. Saints are always inclined 
to pardon personal injuries: and in these cases easily persuade themselves 
that lenity may be used without offending against prudence. No prince 
seems to have understood better than St. Edward what he owed to the 
protection of his people, to the laws, and to public justice, in administering 
which, he walked in the steps of the great king Alfred, and proposed to 
himself as a model his severity in inspecting into the conduct of his judges. 
William the Bastard, duke of Normandy, came into England, to pay a visit 
to the king his cousin in 1052, the year before Godwin’s death.22% 

St. Edward during his exile in Normandy had made a vow to perform a 
pilgrimage to St. Peter’s tomb at Rome, if God should be pleased ever to 
put an end to the misfortunes of his family. When he was settled on the 
throne he began to prepare suitable gifts and offerings to make to the altar 
of the apostle, and to put things in order for his journey. For this purpose he 
held a great council, in which he declared his vow, and the obligation he lay 
under of returning thanks in the best manner he was able to the divine 


clemency, propounded the best methods to be taken for securing commerce 
and the public peace, and affectionately commended all his dear subjects to 
the divine mercy and protection. The whole assembly of the governors and 
chief men of the provinces made strong expostulations against his design. 
They commended his devotion, but with tears represented to him that the 
kingdom would be left exposed to domestic divisions and to foreign 
enemies and had already before their eyes slaughters, civil wars, armies of 
fierce Danes, and every other calamity. The king was moved by their 
entreaties and reasons, and consented that the matter should be referred to 
Leo IX. who then sat in St. Peter’s chair. Aélred, archbishop of York, and 
Herman, bishop of Winchester, with two abbots, were dispatched to Rome 
on this errand. The pope, considering the impossibility of the king’s leaving 
his dominions exposed to such grievous dangers and calamities, dispensed 
with his vow upon condition that, by way of commutation, he should give 
to the poor the sum he would have expended in the journey, and should 
moreover build or repair and endow a monastery in honor of St. Peter. King 
Edward having received this brief, after due deliberation, pitched upon a 
spot where to erect this royal abbey. Sebert, king of the East-Angles, 
nephew to St. Ethelbert, upon his conversion, founded the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s in London, and also, according to Sulcard, without the walls on the 
west of that city, a monastery in honor of St. Peter, called Thorney, where a 
temple of Apollo is said to have stood in the time of the Romans, and to 
have been thrown down by an earthquake. But, from the silence of Bede, 
Mr. Widmore thinks this little monastery was built something later, and by 
some private person. It is first mentioned in a charter of king Offa, in 785. 
This monastery was called Thorney, and being destroyed by the Danes, was 
restored by king Edgar. St. Edward, invited by the situation and other 
circumstances, repaired and endowed the same in a most magnificent 
manner out of his own patrimony, and obtained of pope Nicholas II. the 
most ample exemptions and privileges for it dated in 1059.23 From its 
situation it was called Westminster, and is famous for the coronation of our 
kings, and the burial of great persons, and was, at the dissolution, the richest 
abbey in England. William of Malmesbury,224 St. Aelred, Brompton, and 
others relate, that St. Edward, while he resided in a palace near this church, 
cured an Irishman, named Gillemichel, who was entirely a cripple, and was 


covered with running sores. The king carried him on his back, and set him 
down sound, though Sulcard takes no notice of this miracle. The same 
historians mention, that a certain woman had a swelling in her neck, under 
her chin, full of corruption and exhaling a noisome smell. Being 
admonished in a dream, she addressed herself to the king for his blessing. 
St. Edward washed the ulcerous sore and blessed it with the sign of the 
cross after which the sore burst, and cleansed itself, and the patient was 
healed Malmesbury adds, that it was the constant report of such as well 
knew the life of Edward, that he had healed many of the same disease while 
he lived in Normandy. Hence was derived the custom of our kings touching 
for the cure of that species of scrofulous tumor called the king’s-evil. Peter 
of Blois, in 1180, wrote in a letter from the court of Henry II. that the king 
had touched persons in this manner.2222 In the records of the Tower it 
appears, that in 1272, Edward I. gave gold medals to those whom he had 
touched for this distemper, as Mr. Becket acknowledges. Queen Elizabeth 
laid aside the sign of the cross in the ceremony, in which she was imitated 
by the three succeeding kings, though they all continued the practice; and 
Charles I. in 1650, by a pompous proclamation, invited all who stood in 
need of it to repair to him, that they might be made partakers of the 
heavenly gift.2226 

King Edward resided sometimes at Winchester, sometimes at Windsor, or 
at London; but most ordinarily at Islip, in Oxfordshire, where he was 
born.2224 Formerly noblemen lived on their estates amidst their tenants and 
vassals, and only repaired to court on certain great festivals, or when called 
by the king upon extraordinary occasions. Christmas being one of the chief 
feasts on which the nobility waited on the king, St. Edward, when the 
buildings were finished, chose that solemnity for the dedication of the new 
church at Westminster. The ceremony was performed with great devotion 
and the utmost pomp, the bishop and nobility of the whole kingdom 
assisting thereat, as Sulcard testifies. The king signed the charter of the 
foundation, and of the immunities and privileges granted to this church, to 
which were annexed the most dreadful spiritual comminations against those 
who should ever presume to infringe the same.2228 Next to the prince of the 
apostles, this holy king had a singular devotion to St. John Evangelist, the 
great model of holy purity and divine charity; and it is related in his life, 


that he was forewarned by that glorious Evangelist of his approaching 
dissolution, in recompense of his religious devotion, in never refusing any 
just and reasonable request that was made him for the sake, or in the name 
of that saint. The pious king, by his munificent foundation, hoped to erect a 
standing monument of his zeal for the divine honor, and of his devotion to 
the holy apostle St. Peter, and to establish a seminary of terrestrial angels, 
by whom a perpetual holocaust of divine praise and love might be paid to 
God with chaste affections disengaged from the world, and all earthly 
things, for all succeeding ages, when he should be no longer on earth to 
praise God here himself: also by the fervor of many pious servants of God 
he desired to supply the defects and imperfection of his own devotion in 
love and service. At the same time he renewed with the utmost fervor the 
entire oblation, which he had never failed all his life continually to make of 
his heart, and of all that he had or was, to the divine glory, begging he might 
be made, through the divine mercy, an eternal sacrifice of love. In these 
dispositions, he sung with holy Simeon: Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace. Being taken ill before the ceremony of the dedication was 
over, he hastened the same, and continued to assist at it to the end. He then 
betook himself to his bed, and, by the most perfect exercises of devotion 
and the sacraments of the church, prepared himself for his passage to 
eternity. In his last moments, seeing his nobles all bathed in tears round his 
bed, and his affectionate and virtuous queen sobbing more vehemently and 
weeping more bitterly than the rest, he said to her with great tenderness: 
“Weep not, my dear daughter; I shall not die, but shall live. Departing from 
the land of the dying, I hope to see the good things of the Lord in the land 
of the living.”2222 Commending her to her brother Harold, and certain other 
lords, he declared he left her an untouched virgin.42 He calmly expired on 
the 5th of January, in 1066, having reigned twenty-three years, six months, 
and twenty-seven days, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. Never was king 
more sincerely or justly regretted by his subjects; and to see the happiness 
of the good Confessor’s reign revived, was the constant and the highest 
object of all the temporal wishes of their posterity for many succeeding 
ages. William the Conqueror, who ascended the throne in October the same 
year. St. Edward died, caused his coffin to be enclosed in a rich case of goal 
and silver. His queen Edgitha survived the saint many years. Ingulf, a 


learned Norman monk, whom the Conqueror made abbot of Croyland, and 
who was intimately acquainted with her, very much extols her learning, 
humility, invincible meekness, and extensive goodness towards all 
ranks.4281 All our historians give her the same great and amiable character. 
Whence Speed calls her a lady of incomparable piety. When she lay on her 
deathbed, she assured upon oath many that were present that she had lived 
with king Edward only as a sister, and died a maid.4282 By the Conqueror’s 
order she was buried by St. Edward, and her coffin was covered with plates 
of silver and gold.42°2 In 1102, the body of St. Edward was found entire, the 
limbs flexible, and the cloths fresh. Soon after, a certain Norman, whose 
name was Ralph, and who was an entire cripple, recovered the use of his 
limbs by praying at his tomb, and six blind men were restored in like 
manner to their sight; which miracles, with some others, being duly proved, 
the saint was canonized by Alexander III. in 1161,48°4 and his festival 
began to be kept on the 5th of January. Two years after, a solemn translation 
of his body (which was found incorrupt, and in the same condition as 
formerly) was performed by St. Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
presence of king Henry II. and many persons of distinction, on the 13th of 
October; on which day his principal festival is now kept. The national 
council of Oxford, 1222, commanded his feast to be kept in England a 
holyday. Out of respect to the memory of St. Edward, the kings of England 
to this day at their coronation, receive his crown, and put on his dalmatic 
and maniple, as part of the royal robes, though even the crown has been 
since changed, and now only bears St. Edward’s name, being made in 
imitation of his.402° 

St. Edward was a saint in the midst of a court, and in a degenerate age. 
Such an example must convince us, that for any to impute their want of a 
Christian spirit and virtue to the circumstances of their state or situation, is 
a false and foolish pretence: a proof of which is, that if these were changed, 
they would still remain the same persons. The fault lies altogether in their 
own sloth and passions. One who is truly in earnest, makes dangers and 
difficulties a motive of greater vigilance, application, and fervor, and even 
converts them into the means of his greater sanctification. Temperance and 
mortification may be practised, the spirit of true devotion acquired, and all 
virtues exercised by the divine grace, even in an heroic degree, where a 


desire and resolution does not fall short. From obstacles and contradiction, 
themselves the greatest advantages may be reaped: by them patience, 
meekness, humility, and charity are perfected, and the soul is continually 
awaked, and quickened, into a lively sense of her duty to God. 


St.s Faustus, Januarius, and Martialis, MM. 


These saints are called by Prudentius The three crowns of Cordova,4® in 
which city they, with undaunted constancy, confessed Jesus Christ before a 
judge named Eugenius, in the year 304. First Faustus, then Januarius, and 
lastly Martialis, who was the youngest, was hoisted on the rack. While they 
were tormented together, Faustus said: “How happy is this union in our 
sufferings, which will unite us in our crowns!” Eugenius charged the 
executioners to torment them without intermission, till they should adore 
the gods. Faustus hearing these orders, cried out: “There is one only God, 
who created us all.” The judge commanded his nose, ears, eyelids, and 
under lip to be cut off, and the teeth of his upper jaw to be beaten out. At 
the cutting off each part, the martyr returned thanks to God, and fresh joy 
sparkled in his countenance. Januarius was then treated in the same manner. 
All this while Martialis prayed earnestly for constancy while he lay on the 
rack. The judge pressed him to comply with the imperial edicts; but he 
resolutely answered: “Jesus Christ is my comfort. Him I will always praise 
with the same joy with which my companions have confessed his name in 
their torments. There is one only God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to 
whom our homages and praises are due.” The three martyrs being taken 
from their racks, were condemned to be burnt alive, and cheerfully finished 
their martyrdom by fire at Cordova in Spain, in the reign of Dioclesian. See 
their genuine acts in Ruinart, p. 597, and Prudentius1. de Coronis Mart. 


Seven Friar Minors, Martyrs 


Five Franciscan missionaries having glorified God by martyrdom in 
Morocco in 1220, on the 16th of January, as has been related on that day; 
seven other zealous priests of the same order sailed to Africa the year 
following, with the same view of announcing Christ to the Mahometans. 
Their names were Daniel the provincial of Calabria, Samuel, Angelus, 
Donulus, Leo, Nicholas, and Hugolin. Arriving at Ceuta, they preached 
three days in the suburb of the city, which was inhabited by Christians; after 
which they went into the town, and preached Christ also to the infidels. The 
populace hearing them, immediately took fire, covered them with mire and 
filth, and carried them before their king, whose name was Mahomet. From 
their rough habits and shorn heads he took them for madmen, but sent them 
to the governor of the town. By him, after a long examination, they were 
remanded to the king, who condemned them to be beheaded. They suffered 
with great joy in the year 1221, on the 10th of October; but are 
commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on the 13th. See F. Wadding’s 
Annals of the order, St. Antoninus, and Chalippe, Vie de St. Francois,1. 4, t. 
1. p. 326. 


St. Colman, M. 


In the beginning of the eleventh century, the neighboring nations of Austria, 
Moravia, and Bohemia were engaged against each other in implacable 
dissensions and wars. Colman, a Scot or Irishman, and according to 
Cuspinian and other Austrian historians, of blood royal, going on a 
penitential pilgrimage to Jerusalem, arrived by the Danube from the 
enemy’s country at Stockheraw, a town six miles above Vienna. The 
inhabitants persuading themselves that he was a spy, unjustly tortured him 
various ways, and at length hanged him on a gibbet, on the 18th of October, 
in 1012. The double testimony of heroic actions of virtue and of miracles is 
required before any one is enrolled by the church among the saints, as 
Gregory IX. declares in his bull of the canonization of St. Antony of Padua. 
Neither miracles suffice, without clear proof of heroic sanctity, nor the latter 
without the former, says that pope; and the same is proved by the late 
Benedict XIV.4292 A fervent spirit of compunction and charity, and 
invincible meekness and patience under exquisite torments and unjust 
sufferings, were an undoubted proof of the sanctity of the servant of God, 
which was confirmed by the incorruption of his body, and innumerable 
miracles. Three years after his death his body was translated by the bishop 
of Megingard, at the request of Henry, marquis of Austria, and deposited at 
Mark, the capital of the ancient Marcomans, near Moravia. St. Colman is 
honored in Austria among the tutelar saints of that country, and many 
churches in that part of Germany bear his name. See his life written soon 
after his death by Crekenfred, abbot of Mark, published by Canisius; also 
Dithmar in Chron. and Leopold VI. marquis of Austria, in Chronico de 
Austrie dynastis; Aventinus; Raderus, t. 3, p. 109, and Colgan, Act. SS. 
Hib. p. 107, n. 12. 


St. Gerald, Count of Aurillac, Or Orilhac, C. 


PATRON OF UPPER AUVERGNE 


This virtuous nobleman was born in 855, and inherited from his parents the 
most tender sentiments of piety and religion. It being the custom of that age 
for lords to lead their vassals to war in person, the art of war was looked 
upon as a necessary part of his education; but a lingering illness detained 
him a long time at home, during which he took so much delight in studies, 
prayer, and holy meditation, that he could never be again drawn into the 
tumultuous scene of a worldly train of life. By rooted habits of perpetual 
strict temperance and assiduous devotion he entered upon a penitential 
course of life. After the death of his parents he gave almost the whole 
revenue of his large estate to the poor, reserving a very small pittance for 
his own subsistence: he went meanly clad, in a manner suitable to the 
austere life he had embraced, fasted three days a week, never supped, and 
kept always a very frugal table. He rose, every moming at two o’clock, 
even in journeys, said the morning part of the divine office, and meditated 
till sunrise; then he heard mass, and divided the whole day between the 
duties of religion and those of his station, devoting a great part of it to 
prayer and pious reading. He had usually a good book read to him at table; 
but after meals, allowed himself a little time for relaxation and conversing 
with his friends, though his discourse turned always upon something 
serious: in his pilgrimages and journeys he always took with him some holy 
priests with whom he might pray, and always chose a lodging next to some 
church. At prayer he appeared quite absorbed in God. Calling once at the 
monastery of Solemniac, during the long office on Ascension day, he stood 
unmoved in so devout contemplation as never to seem to perceive the seat 
and form richly covered that was prepared for him. The monks, from his 
very countenance and attitude, learned with what profound sentiments of 
adoration, awe, and love, we ought to present ourselves before God. He had 
such in abhorrence of praise and flattery that he discharged from his service 


any one who discovered any thing that tended to manifest his virtue; and, if 
he was a Slave, ordered him to be chastised. All miraculous cures which 
God wrought by his means he most carefully concealed. He found great 
satisfaction in visiting the tombs of St. Martin and other saints, being 
transported at the remembrance of the bliss which their happy souls now 
enjoy in the beatific vision. Acts of charity to the poor, and of justice to his 
vassals, were a great part of his external employments; and it was his chief 
care to make up all quarrels among them, to exhort all to virtue, and to 
furnish them with the best means for their spiritual instruction and 
advancement. In a spirit of sincere devotion and penance he performed an 
austere pilgrimage to Rome, and after his return founded at Aurillac a great 
church under the invocation of St. Peter in 884, in the place of that of St. 
Clement, which his father had built there, together with a Benedictin abbey. 
This monastery our saint enlarged and enriched, and with great care and 
solicitude procured the most perfect observances of the order to be 
established in it. He had some thoughts of taking himself the monastic 
habit, but was dissuaded by St. Gausbert, bishop of Cahors, his director, 
who represented to him that, in the station in which God had placed him in 
the world, he was able to promote the divine honor to greater advantage in 
the service of his neighbor, and that he ought to acquit himself of the 
obligations which he owed to others. Seven years before he died he lost his 
sight: in that state of corporal darkness his soul was employed in 
contemplating the divine perfections, and the glory of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, in bewailing his distance from God, and his own spiritual 
miseries, and those of the whole world, and in imploring the divine mercy. 
His happy death happened at Cezeinac in Quercy, on the 13th of October, 
909. His body was conveyed to Orilhac, and interred in the monastery, 
where it was honored with many miracles, attested by St. Odo of Cluni, and 
others. His silver shrine was plundered by the Huguenots in the sixteenth 
century, and his sacred bones scattered about, but some of them were 
recovered. This great abbey was secularized, and converted into a collegiate 
church of canons by Pius IV. in 1562, according to Longuerue,“2% not by 
Pius V., as Piganiol and Baillet have it. The dignity of abbot is preserved, 
who is commendatory, and lord of the town and territory, with great 
prerogatives, but not of the castle, which belongs to the king. The town of 


Aurillac was raised about the abbey, and has been long the capital of Upper 
Auvergne. See the life of St. Gerald compiled in four books by St. Odo of 
Cluni, who died thirty-three years after him, extant in Surius, Biblioth. 
Cluniac, p. 66, and part in Mabillon, Act. Ben. Sc. v., with extracts from the 
Chronicle of Adhemar, and other writers. 


October 14" 


St. Calixtus, Or Callistus, Pope, Martyr 


See Tillem. t. 2, from St. Optatus, St. Austin, and the Pontificals; also Hist. 
des Emper. Moret, names by Benedict. XIV. canon of St. Calixtus’s church 
of St. Mary beyond the Tiber,1. de S. Callisto S. Callisto ejusque Ecclesia 
S. Marie Transtyberine, Rome, 1753, folio, and Sandini, Vit. Pontif. p. 43. 

The name of St. Callistus#222 is rendered famous by the ancient cemetery 
which he beautified, and which, for the great number of holy martyrs whose 
bodies were there deposited, was the most celebrated of all those about 
Rome.4210 He was a Roman by birth, succeeded St. Zephirin in the 
pontificate in 217 or 218, on the 2d of August, and governed the church five 
years and two months, according to the true reading of the most ancien 
Pontifical, compiled from the registers of the Roman Church, as 
Henschenius, Papebroke, and Moret show, though Tillemont and Orsi give 
him only four years and some months. Antoninus Caracalla, who had been 
libera to his soldiers, but the most barbarous murderer and oppressor of the 
people having been massacred by a conspiracy, raised by the contrivance of 
Macrinus, on the 8th of April, 217, who assumed the purple, the empire was 
threatened on every side with commotions. Macrinus bestowed on infamous 
pleasures at Antioch that time which he owed to his own safety, and to the 
tranquillity of the state, and gave an opportunity to a woman to overturn his 
empire. This was Julia Moesa, sister to Caracalla’s mother, who had two 
daughters, Sohemis and Julia Mamma. The latter was mother of Alexander 
Severus, the former of Bassianus, who, being priest of the sun, called by the 
Syrians Elagabel, at Emesa, in Phoenicia, was surnamed Heliogabalus. 
Meesa, being rich and liberal, prevailed for money with the army in Syria to 
proclaim him emperor; and Macrinus, quitting Antioch, was defeated and 
slain in Bithynia in 219, after he had reigned a year and two months, 
wanting three days. Heliogabalus, for his unnatural lusts, enormous 
prodigality and gluttony, and mad pride and vanity, was one of the most 
filthy monsters and detestable tyrants that Rome ever produced. He reigned 


only three years, nine months, and four days, being assassinated on the 11th 
of March, 222, by the soldiers, together with his mother and favorites. 
Though he would be adored with his new idol, the sun, and, in the 
extravagance of his folly and vices, surpassed, if possible, Caligula himself, 
yet he never persecuted the Christians. His cousin-german and successor, 
Alexander, surnamed Severus. was, for his clemency, modesty, sweetness, 
and prudence, one of the best of princes. He discharged the officers of his 
predecessor, reduced the soldiers to their duty, and kept them in awe by 
regular pay. He suffered no places to be bought, saying, “He that buys must 
sell.” Two maxims which he learned of the Christians were the rules by 
which he endeavored to square his conduct. The first was, “Do to all men as 
you would have others do to you.” The second, “That all places of 
command are to be bestowed on those who are the best qualified for them;” 
though he left the choice of the magistrates chiefly to the people, whose 
lives and fortunes depend on them. He had in his private chapel the images 
of Christ, Abraham, Apollonius of Tyana, and Orpheus, and learned of his 
mother, Mamma, to have a great esteem for the Christians. It reflects great 
honor on our pope, that this wise emperor used always to admire with what 
caution and solicitude the choice was made of persons that were promoted 
to the priesthood among the Christians, whose example he often proposed 
to his officers and to the people, to be imitated in the election of civil 
magistrates.42 It was in his peaceable reign that the Christians first began 
to build churches, which were demolished in the succeeding persecution. 
Lampridius, this emperor’s historian, tells us, that a certain idolater, putting 
in a claim to an oratory of the Christians, which he wanted to make an 
eating-house of, the emperor adjudged the house to the bishop of Rome, 
saying, it were better it should serve in any kind to the divine worship than 
to gluttony, in being made a cook’s shop. To the debaucheries of 
Heliogabalus St. Callistus opposed fasting and tears, and he every way 
promoted exceedingly true religion and virtue. His apostolic labors were 
recompensed with the crown of martyrdom on the 12th of October, 222. His 
feast is marked on this day in the ancient Martyrology of Lucca. The 
Liberian Calendar places him in the list of martyrs, and testifies that he was 
buried on the 14th of this month in the cemetery of Calepodius,42!4 on the 
Aurelian way, three miles from Rome. The Pontificals ascribe to him a 


decree appointing the four fasts called Ember-days; which is confirmed by 
ancient Sacramentaries, and other monuments quoted by Moretti.422 He 
also decreed, that ordinations should be held in each of the Ember 
weeks.22/4 He founded the church of the Blessed Virgin Mary beyond the 
Tiber. In the calendar published by Fronto le Duc he is styled a confessor; 
but we find other martyrs sometimes called confessors. Alexander himself 
never persecuted the Christians; but the eminent lawyers of that time, whom 
this prince employed in the principal magistracies, and whose decisions are 
preserved in Justinian’s Digestum, as Ulpian, Paul, Sabinus, and others, are 
known to have been great enemies to the faith, which they considered as an 
innovation in the commonwealth. Lactantius informs us#2/2 that Ulpian 
bore it so implacable a hatred, that, in a work where he treated on the office 
of a proconsul, he made a collection of all the edicts and laws which had 
been made in all the foregoing reigns against the Christians, to incite the 
governors to oppress them in their provinces. Being himself prefect of the 
pretorium, he would not fail to make use of the power which his office 
gave him, when upon complaints he found a favorable opportunity. Hence 
several martyrs suffered in the reign of Alexander. If St. Callistus was 
thrown into a pit, as his Acts relate, it seems probable that he was put to 
death in some popular tumult. Dion“2!© mentions several such commotions 
under this prince, in one of which the pretorian guards murdered Ulpian, 
their own prefect. Pope Paul I. and his successors, seeing the cemeteries 
without walls, and neglected after the devastations of the barbarians, 
withdrew from thence the bodies of the most illustrious martyrs, and had 
them carried to the principal churches of the city.42!2 Those of SS. Callistus 
and Calepodius were translated to the church of St. Mary, beyond the Tiber. 
Count Everard, lord of Cisoin or Chisoing, four leagues from Tournay, 
obtained of Leo IV., about the year 854, the body of St. Callistus, pope and 
martyr, which he placed in the abbey of Canon Regulars which he had 
founded at Cisoin fourteen years before; the church of which place was on 
this account dedicated in honor of St. Callistus. These circumstances are 
mentioned by Fulco, archbishop of Rheims, in a letter which he wrote to 
pope Formosus in 890.42!8 The relics were removed soon after to Rheims 
for fear of the Normans, and never restored to the abbey of Cisoin. They 
remain behind the altar of our Lady at Rheims. Some of the relics, however, 


of this pope are kept with those of St. Calepodius martyr, in the church of 
St. Mary Trastevere at Rome.“2!2 A portion was formerly possessed at 
Glastenbury.4222 Among the sacred edifices which, upon the first transient 
glimpse of favor, or at least tranquillity that the church enjoyed at Rome, 
this holy pope erected, the most celebrated was the cemetery which he 
enlarged and adorned on the Appian road, the entrance of which is at St. 
Sebastian’s, a monastery founded by Nicholas I., now inhabited by 
reformed Cistercian monks. In it the bodies of SS. Peter and Paul lay for 
some time, according to Anastasius, who says that the devout lady Lucina 
buried St. Cornelius in her own farm near this place; whence it for some 
time took her name, though she is not to be confounded with Lucina who 
buried St. Paul’s body on the Ostian way, and built a famous cemetery on 
the Aurelian way. Among many thousand martyrs deposited in this place 
were St. Sebastian, whom the lady Lucina interred, St. Cecily, and several 
whose tombs pope Damasus adorned with verses. 

In the assured faith of the resurrection of the flesh, the saints, in all ages 
down from Adam, were careful to treat their dead with religious respect, 
and to give them a modest and decent burial. The commendations which 
our Lord bestowed on the woman who poured precious ointments upon him 
a little before his death, and the devotion of those pious persons who took 
so much care of our Lord’s funeral, recommended this office of charity; and 
the practice of the primitive Christians in this respect was most remarkable. 
Julian the Apostate, writing to a chief priest of the idolaters, desires him to 
observe three things, by which he thought Atheism (so he called 
Christianity) had gained most upon the world, namely, “Their kindness and 
charity to strangers, their care for the burial of their dead, and the gravity of 
their carriage.”4921 Their care of their dead consisted not in any extravagant 
pomp,2°22 in which the pagans far outdid them,4222 but in a modest 
religious gravity and respect which was most pathetically expressive of 
their firm hope of a future resurrection, in which they regarded the mortal 
remains of their dead as precious in the eyes of God, who watches over 
them, regarding them as the apple of his eye, to be raised one day in the 
brightest glory, and made shining lustres in the heavenly Jerusalem. 


St. Donatian, C. 


BISHOP OF RHEIMS, AND PATRON OF BRUGES 


He was the seventh bishop of Rheims, and died about the year 389. Charles 
the Bald having bestowed the relics of this saint on Baldwin, whom he had 
created earl of Flanders, to hold of him that rich province as a fief, in 863 
the earl deposited them in the church of Bruges, which, thereupon, took the 
title of St. Donatian’s, being before called our Lady’s. It was made a 
bishop’s cathedral in 1559. See Flodoard, in Hist. Rhem.; Marlot, Hist. de 
Rheims, c. 1; Ant. Sanders Hagiogr. Flandr. p. 133. Molan. et Mireeus. 


St. Burckard, C., First Bishop of Wurtzburg 


(IN LATIN, HERBIPOLIS, IN FRANCONIA.) 


St. Boniface standing in need of fellow-laborers powerful in words and 
works in the vast harvest which he had on his hands in Germany, about the 
year 732, invited over from England St. Lullus and St. Burckard, who seem 
by this circumstance to have come from the kingdom of West-Sex: they 
were both persons of an apostolic spirit. St. Boniface consecrated St. 
Burckard with his own hands the first bishop of Wurtzburg in Franconia, 
where St. Kilian had preached the word of life, and suffered martyrdom 
about fifty years before. This whole country was by his ministry converted 
to Christ. Excessive fatigues having, in ten years time, exhausted his 
strength, with the consent of king Pepin, and by the approbation of St. 
Lullus. (St. Boniface being gone to preach in Friesland,) he resigned his 
bishopric to Megingand, a monk of Fritzlar, and disciple of St. Wigbert, in 
752. Retiring into a solitude in that part of his diocese called Hohenburg, he 
spent the remaining part of his life with six fervent monks or clergymen in 
watching, fasting, and incessant prayer. He died on the 9th of February, 752, 
and was buried near the relics of St. Kilian at Mount St. Mary’s, or Old 
Wurtzburg, where he had built a monastery under the invocation of St. 
Andrew. Hugh, bishop of Wurtzburg, chancellor to the emperor Otho IV., 
authorized by an order of pope Benedict VII. about the year 983, made a 
very solemn translation of his relics; the 14th of October, the day on which 
this ceremony was performed, has been regarded as his principal festival. 
Out of veneration for his sanctity, king Pepin, in 752, declared the bishops 
of Wurtzburg dukes of Franconia, with all civil jurisdiction. The emperor 
Henry IV. alienated several parts of Franconia, but the bishops of 
Wurtzburg retain the sovereignty of this extensive diocese, though it was 
much larger before St. Henry II. erected the bishopric of Bamberg. The life 
of St. Burckard is written by an anonymous author above two hundred years 
after his death; and again, from uncertain memorials, by Egilward, a monk 


of Wurtzburg. See Fabricius,1. Salutaris Lux Evangelii toti orbi exoriens 
sive Notitia Historica et Geographica propagatorum per orbem 
Christianorum Sacrorum, c. 19, p. 419; Eyring, Diss. de Ortu et progressu 
religion Christ. in Francia Orientali, edit. Lipsie, 1704. Ignat. Groppius a 
Benodictin, Scriptores Rerum Wircerburg, p. 489, (edit. 1741,) and 
Hansizius, a Jesuit, German. Sacra, t. 2. 


St. Dominic, Surnamed Loricatus, C. 


The severity with which this fervent penitent condemned himself to 
penance for a fault into which he was betrayed without knowing it is a 
reproach to those who, after offending God with full knowledge, and 
through mere malice, yet expect pardon without considering the conditions 
which true repentance requires. Dominic aspired from his youth to an 
ecclesiastical state, and being judged sufficiently qualified, was promoted to 
priest’s orders; on which occasion his parents had made a simoniacal 
stipulation with the bishop, to whom they had made a handsome present. 
The young clergyman coming soon after to the knowledge of this crime, 
condemned by the divine law, and punished with the severest penalties and 
censures by the canons of the church, was struck with remorse, and could 
never be induced to approach the altar, or exercise any sacerdotal function. 
In the deepest sentiments of compunction he immediately entered upon a 
course of rigorous penance. In a desert called Montfeltre, amidst the 
Appenine mountains, a holy man called John led a most austere life in 
continual penance and contemplation, with whom, in eighteen different 
cells, lived so many fervent disciples who had put themselves under his 
direction. Among them no one ever drank wine, or ate flesh, milk, butter, or 
any other white meats. They fasted every day with only bread and water, 
except on Sundays and Thursdays; had a very short time allowed them for 
rest in the night, and spent their time in manual labor and assiduous prayer. 
Their silence was perpetual, except that they were allowed to converse with 
one another on Sunday evenings, between the hours of vespers and 
compline. Severe flagellations were used among them as a part of their 
penance. Dominic, after spending some time in a hermitage at Luceolo, 
repaired to this superior, and begged with great humility to be admitted into 
the company of these anchorets, and having obtained his request, by the 
extraordinary austerity of his penance gave a sensible proof how deep the 
wound of sorrow and compunction was, with which his heart was pierced. 


After some years, with the leave of his superior, he changed his abode with 
a view to his greater spiritual improvement, in 1042, retiring to the 
hermitage of Fontavellano at the foot of the Appenine in Umbria, which St. 
Peter Damian then governed according to the rule of St. Bennet, which it 
changed in the sixteenth century for that of Camaldoli. The holy abbot, who 
had been long accustomed to meet with examples of heroic penance and all 
other virtues, was astonished at the fervor of this admirable penitent. 
Dominic wore next his skin a rough iron coat of mail, from which he was 
surnamed Loricatus, and which he never put off but to receive the 
discipline, or voluntary penitential flagellation. 

The penitential canons, by which a long course of most severe 
mortifications was enjoined penitents for grievous sins, began about that 
time to be easily commuted, through the indulgence of the church out of 
condescension to the weakness of penitents, anong whom few had courage 
to comply with them in such a manner as to reap from them the intended 
advantage. Being therefore found often pernicious rather than profitable to 
penitents, they were mitigated by a more frequent concession of 
indulgences, and by _ substituting penitential pilgrimages, crusades 
undertaken upon motives of virtue for the defence of Christendom, or other 
good works it then became a practice of many penitents to substitute this 
kind of voluntary flagellation counting three thousand stripes while the 
person recited ten psalms, for one year of canonical penance. Thus the 
whole psalter accompanied with fifteen thousand stripes, was esteemed 
equivalent to one hundred years of canonical penance. Dominic, out of an 
ardent spirit of mortification, was indefatigable in this penitential practice; 
which, however, draws its chief advantage from the perfect spirit of 
compunction from which it springs. If in sickness he was sometimes 
obliged to mingle a little wine with his water, he could never be induced to 
continue this custom after he had recovered his health, even in his old age. 
St. Peter, after an absence of some months once asked him, how he had 
lived? To which Dominic replied with tears “I am become a sensual man.” 
Which he explained by saying, that, in obedience, on account of his bad 
state of health, he had added on Sundays and Thursdays a little raw fennel 
to the dry bread on which he lived. In his last sickness his spirit of penance, 
far from being abated, seemed to gather strength. The last night of his life 
he recited matins and lauds with his brethren, and expired while they sung 


Prime, on the 14th of October, 1060. See his life written by his superior and 
great admirer, St. Peter Damian,1. 1, ep. 19; also compiled at large, with 
several dissertations, by Mr. Tarchi, printed at Rome, an. 1751. 


October 15" 


St. Teresa, Virgin 


FOUNDRESS OF THE REFORMATION OF THE BAREFOOTED CARMELITES. 


The life of St. Teresa, written by herself, holds the first place in the church 
among books of this kind after the Confessions of St. Austin, says Baillet. 
The French translation of this work published by Abbe Chanut, in 1691, is 
far preferable to that which was the last production of D’ Andilly in his old 
age, in 1670, and to that of F. Cyprian in 1657. The saint finished this work 
in 1562, twenty years before her death; she afterwards added to it a relation 
of the foundation of her convent at Avila. In this book we have the history 
of her life to the reformation of her order, with an account of the visions, 
&c. she received during the three first years she was favored with such 
graces; those which she continued frequently to receive from that time to 
the end of her life were never published by her, except some things through 
the channel of persons whom she consulted. The history which she wrote of 
her Foundations furnishes us, however, with a continuation of her life till 
within two years, or a year and a half, before her death. F. Ribera, a Jesuit, 
well known by his learned comments On the Twelve Lesser Prophets, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, who had been sometimes 
confessarius of the saint, wrote her life with great care and fidelity. The 
same was also written soon after by Didacus Yepez, bishop of Tarragona, 
confessor to king Philip II., and sometimes to St. Teresa, with whom he 
frequently conversed and corresponded during the space of fourteen years. 
See also the Epistles of St. Teresa published by bishop Palafox in four 
tomes. We have her own life and her other works, except her letters, 
translated into English by Mr. Abr. Woodhead, in two vols. 4 to. 1669. Also 
an abstract of her own Life and Foundations by R. C. in 1757. Her life is 
compiled in French by M de Villefort. 


A. D. 1582. 


The humble relation which St. Teresa has left us of her own life, in 
obedience to her confessors, is the delight of devout persons, not on account 
of the revelations and visions there recorded, but because in it are laid down 
the most perfect maxims by which a soul is conducted in the paths of 
obedience, humility, and self-denial, and especially of prayer and an interior 
life. St. Teresa was born at Avila in Old Castile, on the 28th of March, 1515. 
Her father, Alphonsus Sanchez of Cepeda, was a gentleman of a good 
family, and had three children by a first wife, and nine by a second. The 
name of the latter was Beatrice Ahumada, mother to our saint, another 
daughter, and seven sons. Don Alphonsus delighted much in reading good 
books, with which he was well stocked; he was also very charitable to the 
poor, compassionate to the sick, and tender towards his servants; 
remarkable for his strict veracity, modesty, and chastity, and very averse 
from detraction and swearing. Our saint’s mother, likewise, was very 
virtuous, suffered much from frequent sickness, and died happily at the age 
of three-and-thirty, when Teresa was twelve years old. By the means of the 
pious instructions and example of her parents, God inclined the tender heart 
of Teresa from her infancy to his service. Being only seven years old she 
took great pleasure in reading the lives of the saints, and other pious books, 
in which she spent much time with a little brother called Rodrigo, who was 
near of the same age. They were much amazed at the thought of eternity, 
and learned already to despise all that passes with time. With feeling 
sentiments they used to repeat often together: “Forever, forever, forever;” 
and admiring the victories of the saints, and the everlasting glory which 
they now possess, they said to one another: “What! forever they shall see 
God.” The martyrs seemed to them to have bought heaven very cheap by 
their torments; and after many conferences together on this subject, they 
resolved to go into the country of the Moors, in hopes of dying for their 
faith. They set out privately with great fervor, praying as they went that God 
would inspire them with his holy love, that they might lay down their lives 
for Christ: but, upon the bridge over the Adaja, near the town, they were 
met by an uncle, and brought back to their mother, who was in the greatest 
frights, and had sent to seek them. They were chid by their parents for their 
unadvised project, and Rodrigo laid all the blame on his sister. Teresa 
continued the same course, and used often to say to herself; “O Eternity! 
Eternity! Eternity!” She gave to the poor all the alms she could, though this 


was very little: and studied to do all the good works in her power. The saint 
and the same little brother formed a design to become hermits at home, and 
built themselves little hermitages with piles of stones in the garden, but 
could never finish them. Teresa sought to be much alone, and said very long 
prayers with great devotion, especially the Rosary; for her mother inspired 
her tender soul with a singular devotion to the Blessed Virgin. She had in 
her room a picture of our Saviour discoursing with the Samaritan woman at 
the well, with which she was much delighted, and she often addressed those 
words to our Saviour with great earnestness: “Lord, give me of that water;” 
meaning that of his grace and holy love. In the twelfth year of her age, upon 
the death of her mother, in great grief, she threw herself upon her knees 
before a picture of the Blessed Virgin, and besought her, with many tears, 
that she would vouchsafe to be her mother. The saint adds, that this action, 
which she did with great simplicity, she thought afterwards very profitable 
to her; and found the Blessed Virgin favorable to her in all her requests, and 
looked upon herself as much indebted to her intercession for the great 
mercy by which God was pleased to bring her back to a sense of her duty 
after she had begun to go astray. She aggravates exceedingly her own 
malice, by which she had been ungrateful to so great and so early favors she 
had received from God in her tender age; she never ceased to grieve that 
she should have ever defiled the tabernacle of her heart, in which he was to 
dwell forever, and to thank his goodness for having called her back into the 
path of her duty, begging that he would be pleased to conduct her soul to 
eternal salvation. 

The most dangerous snare into which she fell was that of idle books, and 
vain company. Romances,42¥4 or fabulous histories of knight-errantry, were 
at that time much in fashion in Spain. Teresa got hold of some such books a 
little before her mother died, and began to read them much more after her 
death, though always unknown to her father, who would have been highly 
provoked. About that time, a certain cousin-german, a worldly young 
woman, addicted to vanity, and fond of reading such books, began to vis 
her, and by her conversation wrought such a change in Teresa, that, 
forgetting the greatest part of her former devotions, she spent several hours 
both of the day and night in reading romances with great pleasure. She 
began at the same time to curl and trim her hair, to use perfumes, to love 


fine clothes, and the like, out of a desire of pleasing others, though without 
any bad intention; for she would not for the world have given to any one an 
occasion of offending God. She continued some years without imagining 
there was in this any sin; but she afterwards found it was a great one. None 
but this kinswoman and some other near relations were allowed by the 
father to visit his daughter; but even these proved dangerous company to 
her; and she listened to them with pleasure in their discourse on vanities, 
toys, and follies, never criminal, yet not good. Thus she gradually fell off 
from her fervour during three months. Her father perceived her to be much 
changed, and her devotion cooled. She laments grievously this her 
dangerous fall, and from her own fatal experience, earnestly conjures all 
parents to watch over their children, that they may never fall into idle, vain, 
and dangerous company, or such books; for if she had not dashed against 
these two rocks, she thinks she should have always increased in fervor, 
instead of falling back. Ribera, from his strictest examination of the saint, 
assures us, that she could not be thought to have incurred the danger of any 
mortal sin; for this reading and company, though very dangerous, did not 
appear to her any more than an innocent amusement; so that her simplicity 
extenuated the fault. Bishop Yepez4222 makes this evident from what the 
saint herself acknowledges,““2° notwithstanding her inclination to 
exaggerate this offence: saying, that though she was delighted with 
agreeable conversation and diversions, she had always an extreme horror of 
any open evil; but she exposed herself to the danger, and therefore 
condemns herself so severely attributing her preservation from falling down 
the precipice to God’s pure mercy and assistance, in preserving in her heart 
a great sense of the honor of virtue. She indeed says,4027 that 
notwithstanding her confessors judged nothing in these actions could have 
amounted to the guilt of a mortal sin, she afterwards understood them to 
have been mortal sins; where she expresses her own apprehensions. For 
those vanities and books were dangerous occasions of greater evils than she 
was aware of. When she fell into these faults, she confessed them, for she 
always confessed during the lukewarm period of her life all known venial 
sins, as she assures us. After her perfect conversion, her timorous 
conscience and vehement compunction made her speak of these sins in 
stronger terms than her confessors approved; and she testifies that she 


desired to say much more on this subject, to publish to the whole world her 
ingratitude against God, had they not forbid her. Her father took notice that 
her devotion was much cooled, and not being able handsomely to forbid 
this vain relation his house, he placed his daughter, who was then fifteen 
years of age, in a very regular convent of Austin nuns in Avila, where many 
young ladies of her quality were educated. Teresa found a separation from 
her companions grievous; but as her attachments proceeded only from the 
natural affectionate disposition of her heart, they were soon forgot, and a 
secret sentiment of honor and of her reputation made her disguise this 
repugnance. From the precaution which her father had taken, she saw that 
her fault had been greater than she imagined, and began severely to 
condemn herself for it. The first eight days in the convent seemed tedious to 
her; but having by that time forgot her former amusements, and broken the 
ties she had contracted in the world, she began to be pleased with her new 
situation. A devout nun, who was mistress of the pensioners, used 
frequently to instil into her mind serious reflections on virtue, and repeated 
often to her that dreadful truth: Many are called but few are chosen. By the 
discourse and counsels of this servant of God, Teresa recovered her fervor, 
and earnestly recommended herself to the prayers of the nuns that God 
would place her in that state in which she might be likely to serve him best: 
though she had not then the courage to desire to be a nun herself; for the 
thoughts of a perpetual engagement affrighted her. 

After a year and half spent in this convent, the saint fell dangerously sick, 
and her father took her home. When she had recovered her health she went 
to see her eldest sister in the country, who tenderly loved her; and calling to 
see an uncle, her father’s brother, was detained by him some time His name 
was Peter Sanchez of Cepeda: he was a widower, and a very discreet and 
pious man. He lived retired in the country, where he employed his time in 
his devotions, and in reading good books. He gave several to Teresa to read, 
and his discourse was most commonly of God, and of the vanity of the 
world. When she returned to her father’s house, she began for some time to 
deliberate with herself about embracing a religious state of life. She at first 
thought the convent of the Austin nuns where she had lived, too severe, and 
was inclined to choose a house in which she had a particular great friend; 
by which circumstance she afterwards feared she had then more regard to 
the subtle gratification of a secret sensual satisfaction and vanity, than to the 


greater spiritual advancement of her soul. After a violent fever at home, (for 
she had often bad health,) she was determined, by reading St. Jerom’s 
epistles, to become a nun. Her father would by no means give his consent; 
but said, that after his death she might dispose of herself as she pleased. The 
saint fearing from former experience she might again relapse, though she 
felt an excessive severe interior conflict in leaving her dear father, went 
privately to the convent of the incarnation of the Carmelite nuns without the 
walls of Avila, where her great friend, sister Jane Suarez, lived, though at 
that time she says she sought only the good of her soul, making no account 
at all of rest or ease. Upon her taking the habit, God changed the dryness 
under which she had labored for some time into an extreme tenderness of 
devotion, and all her religious observances gave her great delight. While 
she was sweeping the house, or employed in other such actions, the 
remembrance that she had formerly spent those hours in dressing herself, or 
in other vanities, overwhelmed her heart with such an extraordinary joy as 
amazed her. But during her novitiate she felt many severe interior trials, 
notwithstanding her constant great contentment in this state. She made her 
profession with extraordinary fervor in November, 1534, in the twentieth 
year of her age. A sickness, which seized her before her profession, 
increased very much on her after it, with frequent fits of fainting and 
swooning, and a violent pain at her heart, which sometimes deprived her of 
her senses. Physicians finding no remedy for her extraordinary case, her 
father got her removed out of her convent, in which the law of enclosure 
was not then established. Sister Jane Suarez bore her company, and she 
remained partly at her sister’s in the country, and partly at Bazeda, almost a 
year, in the hands of certain able physicians. Their medicines served only to 
increase her distempers, insomuch, that for the space of three months she 
suffered such excessive torments, with a continual burning fever, that her 
sinews began to shrink up, and she could take no rest either day or night. 
She was also oppressed with a profound sadness of mind. Her father, after 
this, caused her to be brought to his own house, where the physicians gave 
her over; for her distempers had then terminated in a hectic fever, and her 
sharp pains never left her, and afflicted her all over from head to foot. God, 
however, gave her incredible patience; and she was much comforted by 
reading the book of Job, with St. Gregory’s Morals or Commentary, and had 
often in her mouth some of the aspirations of holy Job which expressed his 


resignation to God. She at length, in August, 1537, lay near four days in a 
trance or lethargic coma, during which time it was expected that every 
moment would be her last. It being once imagined that she was dead, a 
grave was dug for her in the convent, and she would have been buried, if 
nei father had not opposed it, and testified that he still perceived in her body 
certain symptoms of life. Through excess of pain she had bit her tongue in 
many places, when out of her senses; and for a considerable time she could 
not swallow so much as a drop of water, without almost choking Sometimes 
her whole body seemed as if the bones were disjointed in every part, and 
her head was in extreme disorder and pain. She could neither stir hand, nor 
foot, nor head, nor any other part, except, as she thought, one finger of her 
right hand. She was so sore, that she could not bear any one to touch her in 
any part, and she had often a great loathing of all food. Her pains being 
somewhat abated, she so earnestly desired to return to her monastery, that 
she was carried thither, though her body seemed reduced to skin and bone, 
and worse than dead, through the pain she endured. She continued thus 
above eight months, and remained a cripple near three years. 

The saint endured these sufferings with great conformity to the holy will 
of God, and with much alacrity and joy. Under these afflictions she was 
much helped by the prayer which she had then begun to use. When, in the 
beginning of this sickness, she was taken out of her convent, and soon after 
carried into the country, her devout uncle Peter put into her hands a little 
book of F. Ossuna, called The Third Alphabet, treating on the prayer of 
recollection and quiet. Taking this book for her master, she applied herself 
to mental prayer, according to the manner prescribed in it, was favored with 
the gift of tears, and of the prayer of Quiet, (in which the soul rests in the 
divine contemplation, so as to forget all earthly things,) and sometimes, 
though not for a longer space than an Ave Maria at a time, she arrived at the 
prayer of Union, in which all the powers of the soul are absorbed in God. 
However, for want of an experienced instructor, she made little progress, 
was not able to hold any discourses in her understanding, or to meditate 
without a book, her mind being immediately distracted. Yet she was 
wonderfully delighted with this holy meditation, and received a heavenly 
light, in which she saw clearly the nothingness of all earthly things, looked 
upon the whole world as under her feet, and beneath the regard of a soul, 
and pitied all persons who vainly pursue its empty bubbles. The paralytic 


disorder in which her fevers, violent headaches, and convulsions and 
contractions of her sinews had terminated, began so far to be abated, that 
she was able to crawl upon her hands and feet. After three years’ suffering, 
she was perfectly restored to her health; and she afterwards understood that 
she had received of God this favor and many others, through the 
intercession of the glorious St. Joseph, which she had humbly and earnestly 
implored.4828 She declares, that she trembled exceedingly, and praised and 
thanked the divine mercy with all the powers of her soul, as often as she 
remembered that “God might have bereaved her of life, when she was in a 
dangerous state: and I think,” says she, “I may safely add a thousand times, 
though I be blamed by him who commanded me to use moderation in the 
recital of my sins. I have disguised them enough. I beseech him for God’s 
sake that he will not extenuate my faults; for by them the great goodness of 
God is more manifested, since he so long beareth an unfaithful soul. Praise 
be to Him forever. May he rather annihilate me, than I should ever hereafter 
cease to love himself.”4222 Her confessor, by whose order she wrote, knew 
her great propensity to magnify her faults; for which reason he gave her this 
charge. If, when she was arrived at the most perfect purity of heart and 
divine love she could discern such faults and dangers in her soul, at a time 
while she seemed already a saint in the eyes of men, and received the gift of 
supematural prayer, and other eminent virtues, how much ought we to fear 
in our ukewarm state, and excite ourselves to watchfulness and 
compunction? St. Teresa attributes the good opinion which others then had 
of her to her own cunning and hypocrisy, though she acknowledges that she 
was never designedly guilty of any dissimulation, having always abhorred 
such a baseness. Two great means by which she preserved her soul from 
many difficulties and snares were her constant and tender charity and 
goodness towards all persons, by which she always gained the esteem and 
good-will of all those with whom she lived or conversed; secondly, an 
extreme dread and abhorrence of the least shadow of detraction, insomuch, 
that no one durst in the least reflect on any other person in her presence, and 
from her infancy she had had this rule always before her eyes, in 
discoursing of others to speak of them in the same manner she would desire 
others should speak of her. 


Who ought not always to tremble for himself, and excite himself by 
humility and holy fear to watch continually, with the utmost attention, over 
his own heart, to apply himself with his whole strength to all his duties, and 
with the greatest earnestness to call in Omnipotence to his assistance, since 
this holy virgin, after receiving so many favors from God, fell again from 
her fervor and devotion? Her prudence and other amiable qualifications 
gained her the esteem of all that knew her. An affectionate and grateful 
disposition inclined her to make an obliging return to the civilities which 
others showed her. And, finding herself agreeable to company, she began to 
take delight in it, by which she lost that love of retirement which is the soul 
of a religious or interior life, and in which she had been accustomed to 
spend almost her whole time in prayer and pious reading. By an irregular 
custom of her convent she seemed authorized to indulge this dangerous 
inclination, and spent much time in conversing with seculars at the grate or 
door of the monastery, and she contracted an intimacy with one whose 
company was particularly dangerous to her. Such conversation, besides a 
great loss of time, dissipated her mind, and infused earthly affections and 
inclinations, which do infinite mischief to a soul whose affections are or 
ought to be spiritual, and expose her to the utmost dangers. Teresa therefore 
began to neglect mental prayer, and even persuaded herself that this was a 
part of humility, as her dissipated life rendered her unworthy to converse so 
much, or so familiarly with God, by mental prayer. So subtle is the devil in 
his snares, knowing that no virtuous person can be deceived but under the 
appearance or cover of good. Teresa also said to herself there could be no 
danger of sin in what so many others did, more virtuous than she was, who 
received frequent visits of secular persons in the parlor. The remonstrances 
which a senior nun made to her on the impossibility of reconciling so much 
dissipation of mind and worldly conversation with the spirit and obligations 
of a religious life, were not sufficient to open her eyes. 

One day, while she was conversing at the grate with a new acquaintance 
she seemed to see our Lord, who represented himself to the eyes of her soul 
with much rigor in his countenance, testifying that her conduct displeased 
him. She took this for the effect of imagination, and being much importuned 
to it, still persuaded herself, by the example of others, that there could be no 
harm in so much exterior conversation, and that no damage resulted from it 
to her soul. She grievously accuses herself of this fault, and of her blindness 


in shutting her eyes to many warnings and inspirations, by which she ought 
to have been made sensible of so great an evil, which she conjures all 
religious persons to beware of. Her father had been induced by her, when 
she first learned the use of mental prayer, to apply himself earnestly to it, as 
to the great means of acquiring all perfect interior virtues and within five or 
six years he was much improved by that holy exercise He often called to 
see her, and to converse with her on spiritual things He thought she 
assiduously conversed with God, as she had formerly done when she had 
lived a year or more in that state of dissipation, having left off mental 
prayer, contenting herself with only vocal, of which she says: “This was the 
greatest and worst temptation that ever I had; for by this means I ran 
headlong upon my own ruin.”4222 At length finding her father’s mistake, 
she disabused him, telling him she no longer used mental prayer for which 
she alleged the frequent infirmities to which she was subject But she adds: 
“This reason of bodily weakness was not a sufficient cause to make me give 
over so good a thing, which requires not corporeal strength, but only love 
and custom. In the midst of sickness the best of prayer may be made; and it 
is a mistake to think that it can only be made in solitude.” Her father, out of 
the good opinion he had of her, looked upon her excuse as just, and pitied 
her, because she had enough to do to be able to attend the choir. In 1539, 
she suffered a great affliction in the loss of her good father, whom she 
always loved with the most dutiful and tender affection. Though ill herself, 
she went out of her monastery to assist him in his last sickness, and strained 
very hard to do him all the service, and procure him all the comfort she was 
able. Giving great praise to the divine mercy for him, she has left us an 
edifying account of his preparation for his last passage; and mentions the 
desire which he had to leave this world, and the good advice he gave, to his 
children, and all that were about him, whom he charged earnestly to 
recommend his soul to God, faithfully to serve him themselves, and to have 
constantly before their eyes that all this world must come to an end. He 
added with many tears how much he was grieved at the heart for not having 
served God with greater fervor. His sickness began with a very grievous 
pain in the shoulders. St. Teresa old him, that since he had been much 
devoted to the mystery of our Saviour carrying his cross, he would do well 
to conceive that Christ, in his great mercy, had been pleased to give him a 


feeling of some part of that suffering. With this consideration he was so 
much comforted, that he mentioned his pain no more, nor did he ever let 
fall the least word of complaint. He expired while he was saying the creed. 
His confessor, F. Vincent Barron, or Varron, a learned and pious Dominican 
friar, whom Teresa at that time also made use of, took pains to make her 
understand that her soul was in a dangerous way, and that she must not fail 
to make use of mental prayer. She therefore began to use it again, in the 
twenty-fourth year of her age, and from that time never left it. Yet for a long 
time she continued still to pursue her amusements of worldly dissipation, 
and receiving visits at the grate, as if she had a mind to reconcile two 
contraries which are so much at enmity with one another; a spiritual life and 
sensual pastimes, or the spirit of God and that of the world. The use she 
made of prayer made her see these faults; yet she had not courage to follow 
God perfectly, or entirely to renounce secular company. Describing the 
situation of her divided soul at that time, she says that she neither enjoyed 
the sweetness of God, nor the satisfactions of the world; for amidst her 
amusements, the remembrance of what she owed to God gave her pain, and 
while she was conversing with God in prayer, worldly inclinations and 
attachments disturbed her. Yet God was pleased often to visit her in her 
devotions with sweet consolation; and to bestow upon her great favors, 
even in that very time of her life when she offended him most, namely, by 
her frequent amusing conversations with seculars, contrary to the 
recollection and spirit which her state required. 

This goodness of God towards her, notwithstanding her sloth and 
rebellions, was to her a subject of continual astonishment, and a motive of 
the strongest love and most feeling gratitude. “Hence,” says she, 
“proceeded my tears, together with a grievous indignation which I 
conceived agains myself, when I considered what a wretched creature I 
was; for I saw that I was still upon the point of falling again, though my 
purposes and desires of amendment (as long as those favors lasted) seemed 
to be firm and strong I should be glad that all such persons as may read this 
account of my proceedings should abhor me, seeing my soul so obstinate 
and ungrateful towards him who had vouchsafed me so great favors. And I 
wish I could get leave to declare the multitude of times that I failed in my 
obligation to God in this number of years, because I was not supported by 
the strong pillar of mental prayer. I passed through this tempestuous sea 


almost twenty years, between these fallings and risings, though I rose very 
imperfectly, since I so soon relapsed.” These relapses are meant of those 
venial sins and imperfections which stopped her progress in the divine 
service. She adds, that as she was obliged to write this account with exact 
and entire truth, she must acknowledge, that within this term there were 
many months, and perhaps a whole year, that she gave, herself much to 
prayer, without relapsing into vain amusements; but, because she 
remembered little of these good days, she believed they were few; though 
few days passed in which she had not given a considerable time to mental 
prayer; and the worse she was in health, the more her soul was united to 
God, and she procured that those who were with her might be so too, and 
they spoke often of God. Thus, out of twenty-eight years which had passed 
when she wrote this, since she began to employ herself diligently in mental 
prayer, except that one year in which she laid it aside, she spent more than 
eighteen in this strife. Bishop Yepez assures us, from his own knowledge of 
the saint’s interior, and demonstrates from her own words,222! that she 
passed these eighteen years in frequent trials of spiritual dryness, intermin 
gled with intervals of heavenly consolation in prayer; and that these faults 
and dangers, which she continually deplores and extremely exaggerates, 
consisted chiefly in serious entertainments with affectionate visitants, to 
which the sweetness of her temper, and the goodness of her heart, inclined 
her, and which her confessors at that time approved and recommended 
though she discovered them to be obstacles to her spiritual perfection and 
prayer. She conjures every one, for the love of God, to be assiduous in 
endeavoring to obtain and cherish the spirit of prayer, and adds the most 
pathetic exhortations that no one deprive himself of so great a good, in 
which nothing is to be feared, but much to be desired. By mental prayer we 
learn truly to understand the way to heaven; and this is the gate through 
which God conveys himself, and his graces and favors, into our souls. 
Nobody ever made choice of God for a friend, whom his Divine Majesty 
did not well requite for his pains. For mental prayer is a treaty of friendship 
with God, and a frequent and private communication with him, by whom 
we know we are beloved.” And they who love him not yet must force 
themselves to be much in his company by prayer, and pass on through this 
gate till they arrive at his love. “I do not see how God can come to us,” says 


the saint, “or enrich us with his graces, if we shut the door against him. 
Though he is infinitely desirous to communicate himself to us with all his 
gifts, he will have our hearts to be found disengaged, alone, and burning 
with a desire to receive him. O Joy of the angels, my Lord, and my God, I 
cannot think of conversing with you without desiring to melt like wax in the 
fire of your divine love, and to consume all that is earthly in me by loving 
you. How infinite is your goodness to bear with, and even caress those who 
are imperfect and bad: recompense the short time they spend with you, and, 
upon their repentance, blot out their faults. This I experienced in myself. I 
do not see why all men do not approach you, to share in your friendship. 
Even the wicked, whose affections have no conformity to your spirit, ought 
to approach you, that they may become good, even though they at first 
abide with you sometimes with a thousand distractions, as I did, &c. Since 
our Lord suffered so wicked a creature as myself so long a time, and all my 
miseries were redressed by this means of prayer, what person, how wicked 
soever, can find any thing to fear in this exercise? For how wicked soever 
any person may have been, he will never have been so bad as I was, after 
having received such great favors from our Lord,” &c.4822 The saint says, 
that during the time of her most slothful dispositions, she was never tired 
with hearing sermons, though ever so bad; but that she was a long time 
before she perfectly understood that all endeavors are good for nothing, 
unless first we strip ourselves entirely of all confidence in ourselves, and 
place it wholly in God alone. This foundation of a spirit of prayer is seldom 
sufficiently laid; so apt is pride imperceptibly to persuade us that there is 
something in us of strength, or by which we deserve the divine compassion. 

After twenty years thus spent in the imperfect exercise of prayer, and 
with many defects, the saint found a happy change in her soul. One day, 
going into the oratory, seeing a picture of our Saviour covered with wounds 
in his passion, she was exceedingly moved, so that she thought her very 
heart was ready to burst. Casting herself down near the picture, and pouring 
forth a flood of tears, she earnestly besought our Lord to strengther her, that 
she might never more offend him. She had long been accustomed every 
night, before she composed herself to rest, to think on our Lord’s prayer in 
the garden, and bloody sweat, and was particularly affected with that 
mystery. From this time she made the sufferings of Christ the ordinary 


object of her interior conversation with him during the day and night. Being 
particularly devoted to St. Mary Magdalen, she was delighted to place 
herself in spirit with her at the feet of Jesus, earnestly beseeching her 
Redeemer not to despise her tears. She always found particular comfort in 
those saints who, after having been sinners, were converted to our Lord, 
hoping that by their means he would forgive her, as he had done them. Only 
this reflection discouraged her—that he called them once, and they returned 
no more to sin; whereas, she had so often relapsed, which afflicted her to 
the very heart; but the consideration of the love our Lord bore her, made her 
always confide entirely in his mercy. St. Austin who was an admirable 
penitent, and the patron of the first nunnery in which she had lived, was one 
of those saints towards whom she was most tenderly affected. In reading his 
confessions, in the twentieth year of her age, she applied to herself that 
voice by which his conversion ‘was wrought, in so lively a manner as to 
remain for a considerable time even dissolved, as it were, in tears, with very 
great affliction and anguish; and she prayed with the greatest earnestness 
that our Lord would hear her cries, have regard to so many tears, and have 
compassion on her miseries. From that time she withdrew herself more than 
ever from all occasions of vain amusements and dissipations, and gave her 
time more entirely to the exercises of compunction and divine love. The 
saint had scarce formed her resolution of serving God perfectly, when he 
vouchsafed to visit her soul with new and extraordinary consolations and 
favors, regaling her with heavenly sweetness in great abundance: for she 
tells us he did not require, as in others, that she should have disposed 
herself for such favors, but only that she was content to receive them. “I 
never presumed,” says she, “to desire that he should give me so much as the 
least tenderness of devotion; I begged only for grace never to offend him, 
and for pardon of my past sins; and I never durst deliberately desire any 
spiritual delights. It was an infinite mercy that he would suffer me to appear 
in his presence. Only once in my whole life, being in great spiritual dryness, 
I desired him to afford me some little spiritual support; out as soon as I had 
reflected what I had done, I was filled with confusion, and the grief I felt for 
my want of humility obtained for me that which I had presumed to beg.” 
The saint, before she gives an account of the supernatural favors she had 
received, conjures her confessor, Garzia de Toledo, (by whose order, and to 
whom she wrote this relation,) entirely to conceal all she says on that head, 


and publish only her sins, imperfections, and the indifferent actions of her 
life 4033 

Describing the state of her soul, with regard to her manner of prayer, she 
says she began to consider Christ as present in her soul, in the same manner 
as she had been accustomed to do after communion; thus she entertained 
herself with him in her ordinary actions, and in mental prayer. From the 
twentieth year after she had first applied herself to this exercise, she made 
little use of interior discoursing or reasoning to inflame her affections; the 
intuitive consideration of any motive or object immediately raising in her 
heart the most ardent acts of divine love, thanksgiving, compunction, or 
earnest applications.424 The tenderness of her love, and her feeling sense of 
her own wants, formed her a prayer without studied or chosen words, of 
long reasoning and reflection in meditation. St. Teresa says she had been 
before accustomed to feel often a tender heavenly sweetness in her 
devotions; but at this time her soul began to be frequently raised by God to 
the sublimer degrees of supernatural passive prayer. For she observes that 
the servants of divine love, in which they chiefly advance by prayer, arrive 
not on a sudden at the highest degree of prayer. True love is a precious gift, 
and the soul must be more and more prepared and disposed as she 
advances. The gift of prayer and an interior life have difficulties to be 
overcome, which cost much to flesh and blood, especially in the beginning 
of first steps by which a soul is prepared to receive it. 

St. Teresa distinguishes four degrees in mental prayer. In the first, the 
soul applies herself to holy meditation, for which a calm state of mind and a 
retired place are necessary, and the life of Christ one of the first and most 
important subjects. No state of dryness or difficulties from distractions must 
make a person lay it aside: he is not to seek his own satisfaction, and ought 
to be content with humbling himself before God, and knowing that his 
divine majesty regards the desire of our hearts to love him, and knows and 
compassionates our miseries and weakness more than we ourselves can do. 
We must be willing to bear our cross, to pay as well as to receive: and the 
saint says#235 she afterwards experienced that one hour of consolations 
abundantly paid, even in this life, for all the crosses she had sustained. Our 
desire ought to be ever to acquiesce in the will of God, to rejoice in carrying 
our cross with our Lord, and sincerely to acknowledge ourselves infinitely 


unworthy to be admitted into the divine presence, much more to receive the 
least drop of the dew of his consolations, which only the pure excess of his 
infinite goodness could ever bestow on the most unworthy of his creatures, 
out of mere condescension to their weakness, which engages him by these 
sensible caresses to overcome their obstinacy, and draw them to his love. St. 
Teresa assigns the second degree of prayer to be that of Quiet, in which the 
powers of the soul are recollected, but not absorbed in God; the will or 
affections being strongly captivated in God, and employed in acts of love, 
and the understanding and memory aiding some little the will to enjoy this 
its sovereign good and quiet, though the will is so taken up in God as not to 
regard or be distracted by the concurrence of these powers. This state is 
accompanied with an exceeding great interior comfort or delight, the 
powers of the soul are applied without labor or pains, (so that this prayer 
never wearies how long soever it continues,) and often tears flow with joy, 
of their own accord, or without being procured.4226 The intellect here may 
suggest certain humble silent reflections of thanksgiving, love, or the like, 
which increase the flame of the will; but, if the intellect raises too great a 
tumult, or the will strives to silence or recollect it, or the memory or 
imagination, this quiet is lost and vanishes. This recollection or quiet, in the 
exercise of divine love inspired and produced by the Spirit of God, differs 
infinitely from a pretended quiet of the will which human industry may 
strive to produce in it; but which is without any effect or sublime operation; 
it quickly expires, and is succeeded by great dryness in the affections. The 
devil, sometimes, by working upon the imagination, endeavors to imitate 
the visits of the Divine Spirit; but an experienced soul easily discovers his 
illusions, as St. Teresa remarks; for he leaves the mind disturbed, not calm, 
as the Holy Ghost always does: neither does he leave any impression of 
profound infused humility, (but generally an inclination to pride;) nor any 
strong dispositions to virtue; nor great spiritual light in the understanding 
nor steady resolution or constancy in virtue, which are the effects of 
heavenly visitations, as the saint remarks.“22/ The third degree of prayer she 
calls the Repose of the soul: it is the prayer of Union; in which the soul 
overflows with incomparably greater joy, ardor and delight in the divine 
love, than in the former; she consumes herself in the most sublime 
affections of love and praise, as Saint Teresa explains at large; and is not 


inactive, as the false mystics or Quietists pretended, though she knows not 
at all how she acts.4228 The fourth degree of prayer distinguished by her is a 
more perfect union of all the powers of the soul suspended and absorbed in 
God, as she explains at large.4222 This is accompanied with so great interior 
joy and delight, that the saint assures us a single moment would be, even in 
this life, a sufficient recompense for all the pains we can have 
undergone.4242 St. Teresa distinguishes the prayer of Union, in which her 
soul was able to resist the divine operation, from a rapture or ecstasy in 
which it could not resist, and in which her body los all the use of its 
voluntary functions, and every part remained in the same posture, without 
feeling, hearing, or seeing, at least so as to perceive it; though she says, on 
such occasions the soul knows she is in a rapture, while she is by the most 
ardent love ravished in God. These raptures continue sometimes for hours, 
though not all that time in the same degree. In them the soul sees in a 
wonderful and clear manner the emptiness of earthly things, the greatness 
and goodness of God, and the like. Though before she saw nothing in 
herself but desires of serving God, in a rapture she beholds herself covered 
with spots, defects, and faults, for the smallest are clearly visible in a bright 
beam of divine light, darting in upon her: she sees that she is all misery and 
imperfection, and cries out: Who shall be justified before thee? As the 
vessel, which seemed before clear in a crystal glass, appears full of atoms if 
it be placed in the beams of the sun; so this divine sun, by darting its bright 
beams upon the soul, sets before her eyes all her imperfections and sins as 
so many hideous spots. At this sight she is confounded and humbled on one 
side beyond expression, and on the other astonished at the greatness and 
goodness of God, and transported in an ecstasy of love and adoration. St. 
Teresa mentions that, having suffered two raptures in the church which 
could not escape the observation of others, she prayed that this might no 
more happen to her in public, and from that time it had not when she wrote; 
but this was not long after. She says she was sometimes raised from the 
ground in prayer, though she endeavored to resist it.4044 

St. Teresa, after having exercised herself twenty years in mental prayer, 
began to withdraw herself from the conversation of secular persons, and 
other occasions of dissipation and little faults which she exceedingly 
exaggerates, and was favored by God very frequently with the prayer of 


Quiet, and also with that of Union, which latter sometimes continued a long 
time with great improvement of her soul, and with excessive heavenly joy 
and love. The examples of certain women, who had been miserably the 
dupes of a deluded imagination and of the devil, much terrified her; and 
though she was persuaded her favors were from God, she was so much 
perplexed with these fears that she resolved to take advice; and she 
consulted so many persons, though obliging them to secrecy, that the affair 
was divulged abroad, to her great mortification and confusion. The first 
person to whom she opened herself was a gentleman of the town, named 
Francis of Salsedo, a married man, who for thirty-eight years had practised 
mental prayer with great assiduity, and with his virtuous lady, who 
concurred with him in his great charities, fasts, and other exercises of piety, 
was an example of virtue to the whole country. This gentleman introduced 
to her Dr. Daza, a learned and virtuous priest; and after an examination 
from what she declared of herself, both judged her to be deluded by the 
devil, saying, such divine favors were not consistent with a life so full of 
imperfections as she exposed hers to be. Her alarms being increased by this 
decision, the gentleman advised her to speak with one of those first fathers 
of the Society of Jesus, who were lately come into Spain, and were eminent 
for their manner of prayer, and their experience in virtue and an interior life. 
This gentleman (to whom the saint says she owed her salvation and her 
comfort) bade her not be discouraged because she was not delivered from 
all her imperfections in one day, for God would do it by little and little; and 
said that he himself had remained whole years in reforming some very light 
things. By the means of certain friends, one of these fathers of the society 
visited her, to whom she made a very careful general confession, in which, 
with the confession of her sins, she gave him an account of all the 
particulars through the course of her whole life, relating to her manner of 
prayer and her late extraordinary favors. The father assured her these were 
divine graces; but told her she had neglected to lay the true foundation of an 
interior life, by the practice of a universal self-denial and mortification, by 
which a person learns to govern his senses, subdue entirely his passions, 
and cut off all inordinate attachments in the heart. That spiritual builder 
attempts to raise an edifice of devotion upon a quicksand, who does not 
begin by laying the foundation by humility, and that spirit of compunction 
and practice of general self-denial, which, being joined with a life of prayer, 


will be a crucifixion of the old man and a reformation of the affections of 
the new. By the advice of this confessor, St. Teresa made every day a 
meditation on some part of our Lord’s passion, and set herself heartily to 
practise some kinds of penance which were very inconsistent with her weak 
health; form on pretence of her great infirmities, she had thought little of 
any other mortifications than such as were general. By the prudent order of 
the same servant of God, though he judged her extraordinary gusts in prayer 
to be from God, she endeavored for two months to resist and reject them. 
But her resistance was in vain; and when she labored the most to turn 
herself from heavenly communications, our Lord overwhelmed her most 
abundantly with them. Saint Francis Borgia, at that time commissary- 
general of the Jesuits in Spain, coming to Avila, was desired to speak to the 
saint, and having heard her account of her prayer and state, he assured her, 
without hesitation, that the spirit of God was the author of her prayer; 
commended her resistance for a trial during the two months past, but 
advised her not to resist any elevations if our Lord was pleased to visit her 
So in prayer, provided she had no hand in endeavoring to procure them; and 
he prescribed her greater mortifications that she had hitherto undertaken. 
Her confessor being called away, she chose another of the Society of 
Jesus. This was F. Balthasar Alvarez du Paz, a very spiritual man, who, 
through severe interior trials during the space of twenty years, arrived at the 
perfection of holy contemplation and an interior life.4°42 This excellent 
director took notice of certain immortifications in the conduct of St. Teresa, 
contrary to her perfect sanctification, especially in her remaining still 
sensible to the satisfaction of ingenious, witty, and learned conversation, of 
which he put her in mind. Her answer was, that she had hoped her motive in 
it had been always for the best, and that it seemed a kind of ingratitude in 
her entirely to deny herself to certain friends. He told her she would do well 
to beg of God that he would direct her to do what was most pleasing to him, 
and for that purpose to recite every day the hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus. 
She did so for a considerable time, and one day while she was reciting that 
hymn she was favored with a rapture, in which she heard these words, 
which were spoken to her in the most interior part of her soul: “I will not 
have thee hold conversation with men, but with an gels.” She was 
exceedingly amazed at this voice, which was the first she heard in that 


manner: from that time she renounced all company but what business or the 
direct service of God obliged her to converse with*242, The saint had 
afterwards frequent experience of such interior speeches after raptures, and 
explains how they are even more distinct and clear than those which men 
hear with their corporeal ears, and how they are also operative producing in 
the soul the strongest impressions and sentiments of virtue, and filling her 
with an assurance of their truth, and with joy and peace; whereas all the like 
illusions of the devil leave her much disquieted and disturbed, and produce 
no good effects, as she experienced two or three times.4°4 The saint earned 
these great heavenly comforts by severe sufferings: or rather God purified 
and improved her soul in his love and all virtues, both by his sweetest 
consolations, and the sharpest trials. She says of herself, under the name of 
a third person, what follows: “I know one who for these forty years (since 
God hath vouchsafed to honor her with special favors) hath not passed one 
day without anguish and various kinds of sufferings, besides sicknesses and 
great fatigues.”4242 While F. Balthasar Alvarez was her di rector, she 
suffered grievous persecutions for three years, and, during two of them, 
extreme interior desolation of soul, intermixed with gleams of spiritual 
comfort and favors.4246 It was her earnest desire that all her heavenly 
communications should be kept secret; but they were become the common 
subject of discourse in every conversation, and even in the public schools, 
and she was everywhere censured and ridiculed as an enthusiast or 
hypocrite: her confessor was persecuted on her account. Six religious men 
of note who had been her friends, after a conference on this subject, decided 
that she seemed deluded by the devil, and prevailed on F. Balthasar to go 
with them to her, and to order her not to communicate so frequently, (which 
was her greatest support and comfort,) not to live so strictly retired, and not 
to prolong her meditations beyond the time prescribed by the rule of her 
house. Her very friends reviled and shunned her as one who had a 
communication with the devil, and some stuck not to call her a devil. F. 
Balthasar, indeed, bade her be of good courage; for if she was deluded by 
the devil, he could not hurt her, provided she labored only to advance in 
charity, patience, humility, and all virtues. One day the saint, after having 
suffered a long and grievous desolation and affliction of spirit, suddenly fell 
into a rapture, and heard a voice interiorly saying to her: “Fear not, 


daughter; for it is I, and I will not forsake thee: do not fear.”4242 Her mind 
was instantly quieted and composed, and filled with light; her soul was 
drowned in heavenly sweetness and joy, and being endued with strength 
and courage, she challenged the devils, making no more reckoning of them 
than of so many flies, and saying to herself, that God, whose servant she 
desired to be, is all-powerful, and under his protection nothing could hurt 
her; and as she pretended and desired no other thing than to please him, she 
joyfully met all sufferings and renounced all ease and contentment if she 
could only be so happy as to accomplish in all things his holy will. 

A confessor whom the saint made use of once during the absence of F. 
Balthasar, told her that her prayer was an illusion, and commanded her 
when she saw any vision, to make the sign of the cross, and to insult the 
vision, as of a fiend. The saint assures us, that these visions and raptures 
carried with them their own evidence and demonstration, so that while they 
continued, it was impossible for her to harbor the least doubt but they were 
from God. Nevertheless, she knew them to be subordinate to the ordinary 
means which God has established to conduct our souls to him; and as all 
pretended visions must be false and condemned which should contradict the 
scripture or the authority of the church, so no such visions can exempt us 
from any duty towards the church or others: for God never derogates by 
private revelations from his general laws and established rules. Therefore, 
in simplicity, she obeyed this order of her confessor; and the saint assures 
us that Christ himself in several visions approved her conduct in so 
doing.4%48 She adds, that in these visions to use some exterior action of 
scorm was a terrible thing to her, as she could not possibly believe but that it 
was God. “And I besought our Lord,” says she, “with much instance to free 
me from being deceived; and this I did continually, and with abundance of 
tears. I begged it also by the prayers of SS. Peter and Paul; because, as I had 
my first vision on their festival, our Lord told me they would take such care 
of me, that I should not be deceived. Accordingly, I have often seen very 
clearly these two glorious saints, my very good patrons, upon my left hand. 
But this making signs of scorn when I saw the vision of our Lord, gave me 
excessive pain and trouble. For when I saw him present before my eyes, it 
was impossible for me to believe it was the devil. That I might not be 
perpetually crossing myself, I took a cross into my hands, and this I did 


almost always. I used not the signs of scorn often; for this afflicted me too 
much, and I remembered the affronts which the Jews put upon our Lord; 
and I humbly besought him to pardon me, since I did this in obedience to 
those whom he had appointed in his own place. He bid me not be troubled 
at it, for I did well in obeying them; but he said he would bring them to 
understand the truth;” which they afterwards did. “When they forbade me 
the use of mental prayer, our Lord appeared angry at it, and bade me tell 
them this was tyranny. He also gave me reasons to know that this was not 
the devil. Once when I held in my hand the cross which was at the end of 
my beads, he took it into his hand; and when he gave it me again it 
appeared to be of four great stones, incomparably more precious than 
diamonds. A diamond is but a counterfeit in comparison of these. They had 
the five wounds of our Lord engraved upon them after a most curious 
manner. He told me I should always see this cross so from that time 
forward, and so I did; for I no longer saw the matter of which the cross was 
made, but only those precious stones: though no other saw them but myself. 
When I was commanded to use this resistance to those favors, they 
increased much more, and I was never out of prayer. Even while I slept, I 
was uttering amorous complaints to our Lord, and his love was still 
increased in me. Nor was it in my power to give over thinking on him, and 
least of all when I endeavored at it. Yet I obeyed as well as I could, though I 
was able to do little or nothing in that respect. Our Lord never freed me 
from obeying them: yet he gave me all assurance that it was he, and 
instructed me what I should say to them. There grew in me so impetuous a 
love of God, that I found myself even dying through a desire to see him, 
(my true life,) nor did I know how or where to find this life, but by death,” 
8c 4049 

Bishop Yepez informs us,4222 that this cross fell afterwards into the hands 
of the saint’s sister, Jane of Ahumada, who died at Alva; and he relates 
some miracles wrought by it. Pope Gregory XV., in the bull of the 
canonization of St. Teresa, commends this example of her obedience as the 
test of her spirit and of her visions, &c. “By the command of her confessors 
she humbly showed marks of contempt under the visions of our Lord, not 
without a great recompense of her obedience. She was wont to say, that she 


might be deceived in discerning visions and revelations; but could not in 
obeying superiors,” says this pope. 

Though after two years spent in frequent interior desolation, the visits of 
the Holy Ghost restored her interior peace with great sweetness and 
spiritual light, which dispelled her former darkness, she continued to suffer 
a whole year longer a persecution from her friends, which seemed genera. 
F, Balthasar Alvarez, who was a spiritual man, but exceeding timorous durst 
not oppose the torrent, or decide with confidence that the Holy Ghos was 
the author of the wonderful operations in her prayer, though he continued to 
hear her confessions, which scarce any other person in the country would 
have done; and he comforted her, saying, that so long as she improved 
herself in virtue, the devil could do her no prejudice. She had learned to be 
so perfectly dead to herself, that, with regard to herself, she was not the 
least concerned what the whole world said or did concerning her; but the 
judgment of others, as to her state, gave her still frequent great alarms and 
fears, which contributed both to purify her soul, and to prove more clearly 
her spirit of prayer. In 1559, St. Peter of Alcantara, commissary-general, 
and visiter of the Franciscans, coming to Avila, conversed several days with 
St. Teresa. Few saints seem to have been more experienced in an interior 
life, or better versed in the supernatural gifts of prayer than this holy man. 
He discovered in Teresa the most certain marks of the wonderful graces of 
the Holy Ghost, expressed great compassion for her sufferings from the 
contradictions and slanders even of good men and learned doctors, and 
publicly declared, that except the truths of holy faith, nothing appeared to 
him more evident than that her soul was conducted by the Spirit of God; but 
he foretold her that she was not come to an end of her persecutions and 
sufferings. The authority of this glorious saint, the reputation of whose 
judgment and sanctity gave his confident decision the greatest weight, 
turned the stream exceedingly in favor of the holy virgin. It is no to be 
expressed what comfort and advantage she received from the conversation 
of this holy man, who strongly recommended her defence and direction to 
F, Balthasar, at that time her ordinary confessor, though he was shortly after 
removed to another place. After the trials already made, and the judgment 
passed by St. Peter of Alcantara, not only F. Balthasar, but many other 
persons of the greatest piety, learning, and authority, declared confidently 
that the marks and reasons were most clear and convincing, that in her 


ecstasies and prayer, she was conducted in a supernatural manner by the 
Divine Spirit. In her life, written by herself, we have a general account of 
the wonderful things she experienced. She sometimes suffered interior trials 
of darkness in the mind, and great anguish of soul, joined with extreme pain 
of bodily sickness, so that the powers of her soul seemed, on some 
occasions, suspended through excessive sorrow, almost as they were usually 
in raptures through excess of joy. For these afflictions God made her very 
ample amends; for they were always followed with a great abundance of 
favors, and her soul seemed to come out of them like gold more refined and 
pure out of the crucible, to see our Lord within herself. Then those troubles 
appeared little, which before seemed insupportable, and she was willing to 
return again to suffer still greater tribulations and persecutions; for all in the 
end bring more profit, though the saint says she never bore hers as she 
ought. Besides interior troubles and temptations, she sometimes met with 
exterior afflictions, and frequently saw devils in hideous figures; but she 
drove them away by the cross or holy water; and when the place was 
sprinkled with holy water they never returned.*22! One day, while she was 
in prayer, she had a vision of hell, in which she seemed in spirit to be 
lodged in a place which she had deserved, that is, into which the vanities 
and dangerous amusements of her youth would have led her, had she not 
been reclaimed by the divine mercy. Nothing can be added to the energy 
with which she describes the pain she felt from an interior fire and 
unspeakable despair; the thick darkness, without the least glimpse of light, 
in which she knew not how, she says, one sees all that can afflict the sight: 
from torturing discontent and anguish, the dismal thought of eternity, and 
the agony of the soul by which she is her own executioner, and tears herself, 
as it were, to pieces, of which it is too little to say that it seems a butchering 
and a rending of herself. The saint says, that in comparison of these pains 
all torments of this world are no more than pictures, and burning here a 
trifle in respect of that fire. This was but a representation of those, torments; 
yet she says that after this vision all things seemed easy to her in this life, in 
comparison of one moment of those sufferings. She continued ever after 
most heartily to thank God for having mercifully delivered her, to weep for 
sinners, and to compassionate the blindness of so many who swallow down, 
as if they were nothing, even most grievous sins, which though she had 


been most wicked, she had by the divine mercy always shunned, as 
murmuring, detraction, covetousness, envy, and the like.452 

If the various proofs by which it pleased God to try Teresa served only to 
purify her virtue, the heavenly communications with which she was favored 
gave her a new lustre. In her ecstasies, revelations were imparted to her, 
with visions, and other great favors, all which served continually to humble 
and fortify her soul, to give her a strong disrelish of the things of this life, 
and to inflame her with the most ardent desires of possessing God. In 
raptures she was sometimes elevated in the air, of which she gives the 
following description.4222 Having said that the soul has a power of resisting 
in the prayer of Union, but not in raptures in which her soul was absolutely 
carried away, so that she could not stop it, she adds: “Sometimes my whole 
body was carried with it, so as to be raised up from the ground, though this 
was seldom. When I had a mind to resist these raptures, there seemed to me 
somewhat of so mighty force under my feet, which raised me up, that I 
know not what to compare it to. All my resistance availed little; for when 
our Lord hath a mind to do a thing, no power is able to stand against it. The 
effects of this rapture are great. First, the mighty power of the Lord is 
hereby made manifest; for when he is pleased, we are no more able to 
detain our bodies than our souls: we are not masters of them, but must, even 
against our will, acknowledge that we have a superior, that these favors 
come from him, and that of ourselves we are able to do nothing at all; and a 
great impression of humility is made on the soul. Further, I confess it also 
produced in me a great fear (which at first was extreme) to see that a massy 
body should be thus raised up from the earth. For though it be the spirit 
which draws it after it, and though it be done with great sweetness and 
delight, (if it be not resisted,) yet our senses are not thereby lost; at least I 
was so perfectly in my senses, that I understood I was then raised up There 
also appears hereby so great a majesty in him who can do this, that it makes 
even the hair of the head to stand on end; and there remains in the soul a 
mighty fear to offend so great a God. Yet this fear is wrapped up in an 
excessive love, which the soul conceives afresh towards him, whom she 
finds to bear so great a love to such wretched worms as we are. For he 
seems not content with drawing the soul to himself, but he will needs draw 
up the very body too, even while it is mortal, and compounded of so filthy 


an earth, as we have made it by our sins. This favor also leaves in the soul a 
wonderful disengagement from all the things of this world. In raptures of 
the spirit alone there seems a total loosening of the soul from all things, as it 
concerns the spirit. But here it seems that also the body partakes of this 
disengagement. And it breeds such a new aversion and disgust of the things 
of this world, that it makes even our life much more painful to us,” &c. 
Bishop Yepez relates,4°°* that the saint, when she was prioress of the 
convent of St. Joseph at Avila, as she was going to receive the communion 
at the hands of the bishop, Don Alvarez of Mendoza, was raised in a rapture 
higher than the grate through which (as is usual in nunneries) she was to 
receive the holy communion; of which also sister Mary Baptist, prioress of 
Valladolid, was an eye-witness with others. Likewise Bannes, a very 
learned theologian of the order of St. Dominic, whose name is famous in 
the schools, and who was for some time confessor of St. Teresa, testified 
that the saint one day, in public, as she was raised in the air in the choir, 
held herself by some rails, and prayed thus: “Lord, suffer not, for such a 
favor, a wicked woman to pass for virtuous.” He mentions other instances 
in the public choir; but says, that at her earnest request, this never happened 
to her in public during the last fifteen years of her life. Richard of St. 
Victor#222 teaches, that raptures arise from a vehement fire of divine love in 
the will, or from excessive spiritual joy, or from a beam of heavenly light 
darling upon the understanding. We learn from St. Teresa, that these three 
effects of an external grace usually concur in raptures. She says, the 
faculties or powers of the soul are lost by being most straitly united to God, 
so that she thought she neither saw, nor heard, nor perceived anything about 
her; but this was only for a very short space during the highest part of some 
raptures: during the rest of the rapture, the soul, though she can do nothing 
of herself as to the exterior or the voluntary motions of the body, 
understands and hears things as if they were spoken from afar off. When 
she returns to herself, her powers continue in some degree absorbed 
sometimes for two or three days. In these raptures a soul clearly sees, and, 
as it were, feels how perfectly a nothing all earthly things are; how gross an 
error, and abominable a lie it is, to give the name of honor to what the world 
calls so real honor being built on truth, not on a lie. A like idea she has of 
the vanity and folly of the love of money, and of the baseness of earthly 


pleasures; and she learns that nothing is really true but what conduces to 
virtue, and makes no account of anything which brings us not nearer to 
God. The greatness and goodness of God, the excess of his love, the 
sweetness of his service, and such other great truths are placed in a great 
light, and made sensibly manifest to her: all which she understands with a 
clearness which can be no way expressed: the impression whereof remains 
afterwards in the soul. In the rapture she acquires also a liberty and 
dominion, which results from her perfect disengagement from creatures, 
upon which she looks down, as raised above them, and above herself; and 
she is filled with confusion that she should have been so miserable as to 
have ever been entangled by them. She looks back upon her former 
blindness with amazement, and considers with compassion the misery of 
those who still remain in the like. But no effects of a rapture are so 
remarkable or profitable as the clear sight which the soul receives in it of 
her own imperfections, Laseness, and nothingness, together with the most 
profound sentiments of humility, and on the other side, a great knowledge 
of the goodness, majesty, and boundless power of God, with the most ardent 
love and desires of speedily possessing him forever.422© Hence St. Teresa, 
when her soul was deeply wounded, and totally inflamed, as it were, by a 
spark falling from the immense fire of the love our Lord bore her, often 
repeated, with incredible earnestness, that verse: As the hart panteth after 
the fountains of water, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.4224 Among the 
visions which the saint had of the joys of heaven, in one she saw her parents 
in bliss;4228 in others, much greater secrets of that glorious kingdom were 
shown her, at which she remained amazed, and was ever after exceedingly 
moved entirely to despise all things below; but she found it impossible to 
give any description of the least part of what she saw, the brightness of the 
sun being mean and obscure in comparison of that light, which no human 
imagination can paint to itself, nor any of the other things which she then 
understood, and that with a sovereign delight, all the senses enjoying a 
superior degree of sweetness which cannot be declared. She remained once 
about an hour in that condition, and our Lord showing most admirable 
things, said to her: “See what they lose who are against me: do not forbear 
to tell them of it.” “But, O Lord,” said the saint, “what good will my telling 
do them, whom their own malice blindeth, unless thou givest them light?” 


She adds, that the contempt of this world, and the desires of heaven with 
which these visions inspired her, could not be declared. “Hence also,” says 
she, “I lost the fear of death, of which I had formerly a great apprehension.” 
Such was the value she learned to set upon the glory and happiness of 
loving and praising God in his eternal kingdom, that for the least degree of 
increase in it, she should have been most willing to suffer all that can be 
imagined to the end of the world, though to her, who deserved hell, the 
lowest place in heaven would be an infinite and most undeserved mercy. 
She sometimes saw the mystery of one God in three persons, in so clear 
and wonderful manner as much comforted and amazed her; sometimes 
Christ in the bosom of his Father, and frequently his humanity in its 
glorified state, so beautiful and delightful that she comprehended that, to 
behold one glorified body, especially the adorable humanity of Christ, 
would alone be a great felicity.42°2 She often heard his Majesty say to her, 
with demonstration of great love: “Thou shalt now be mine, and I am 
shine.” She was favored with many visions in the holy eucharist; and 
sometimes with apparitions of the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, and other 
saints; and frequently of angels of different orders standing near her, though 
she did not know their orders, for they never told her this. One of these 
visions she describes as follows:42©2 “I saw an angel very near me, towards 
my left side, in a corporal form, (which is not usual with me; for though 
angels are often represented to me, it is only by the intellectual vision.) This 
angel appeared rather little than big, and very beautiful; his face was so 
inflamed that he seemed to be one of those highest angels, called seraphim, 
who seem to be all on fire with divine love. He had in his hand a long 
golden dart, and at the end of the point methought there was a little fire; and 
I conceived that he thrust it several times through my heart after such a 
manner that it passed through my very bowels; and when he drew it out, me 
thought it pulled them out with it, and left me wholly inflamed with a great 
love of God.” She says that this wound caused a great pain in her soul, 
which also affected her body; but this extremity of pain was accompanied 
with excessive delight, and, while it continued, she went up and down like 
one transported, not caring to see or speak, but only to burn and be 
consumed with that pain, which was a greater happiness to her than any that 
can be found in created things. The saint’s desire to die, that she might be 


speedily united to God, was tempered by her ardent desire to suffer for his 
love: and the excess of his love for her, and of the comforts which he so 
often afforded her, made her esteem it as of no account that she should 
desire to suffer afflictions for his sake. And she writes: “It seems to me 
there is no reason why I should live but only to suffer; and accordingly this 
is the thing which I beg with most affection of God. Sometimes I say to him 
with my whole heart; Lord, either to die or to suffer, I beg no other thing for 
myself. It comforts me also to hear the clock strike; for so me-thinks I draw 
a little nearer to the seeing of God, since one hour more of my life is 
past.”4! The saint mentions several instances of persons of remarkable 
virtue, some in a secular, others in a religious state, of her own nunnery, and 
of several other orders, whose souls she saw in visions freed from purgatory 
through the prayers of devout persons, and carried up to heaven, several 
hours or days after their departure; though their penitential and holy lives, 
their patience in long illnesses, their great regularity in their convent, and 
their tears, humility, and compunction at their death, which edified all who 
knew them, had persuaded her they would be admitted straight to glory. 
Besides the particular instances she relates, she adds she had seen the same 
of many others. “But among all the souls which I have seen, I have not 
known any one to have escaped purgatory except three, F Peter of 
Alcantara, a religious man of the order of St. Dominic, (F. Peter Ivagnez,) 
and a Carmelite friar.”“282 She was given to understand that this last was 
exempted from purgatory by the indulgences granted to those of his order, 
he having been a religious man, and having faithfully observed his 
profession; “which,” says she, “I suppose was signified to me to imply that 
more is required to make a religious man than the wearing of the habit,” 
namely, the spirit and faithful observance of his rule. Spiritual graces 
require this condition. All these visions and raptures tended exceedingly to 
the spiritual improvement of the saint in humility, divine love, and all other 
virtues. By them she was advertised of all her failings, and made 
continually more and more courageous, and perfect in the practice of all 
virtues; she learned that it is a misery, and a subject of patience, to converse 
in the world, to behold the comedy or puppet-show of this life, and to be 
employed in complying with the necessities of a mortal body by eating and 
sleeping, which captivate the mind, and are the occupation of our 


banishment from God. When she once grieved that all her Spanish pious 
books were taken from her, our Lord said to her: “Let not this trouble thee; I 
will give thee a living book.”42®2 This she experienced by mental prayer, 
and his heavenly communications. She learned by these raptures great 
heavenly mysteries, secrets, and things to come, which she foretold; and, as 
she assures us, not the least tittle of what was thus revealed to her ever 
failed to come to pass, though, at the time of her revelation and prediction, 
all appearances were contrary. She mentions that God, through her prayers, 
brought several sinners to repentance, and granted great graces to many 
others, as she learned by revelations. Also, that at her earnest request he 
restored sight to one that was almost quite blind, and health to some others 
laboring under painful and dangerous distempers.42%4 

The account which this saint has drawn up of these visions, revelations, 
and raptures, carries with it the intrinsic marks of evidence. It is not 
possible attentively to peruse it, and not be convinced of the sincerity of the 
author, by the genuine simplicity of the style, scrupulous nicety, and fear of 
exaggerating the least circumstance, making what might be doubtful appear 
certain, or in the least advancing any thing which might be false, of 
allowing any thing to conjectures; also by her unfeigned humility, which 
makes her speak everywhere against herself, omit nothing that could tend to 
her disgrace, magnify the least faults of her life, according to the 
apprehensions of her pure and timorous conscience, and leave everywhere 
the strongest impressions of her guilt, though she was commanded by her 
confessor not to exceed moderation in speaking of her sins: and though, as 
bishop Yepez (who was thoroughly acquainted with her, and knew her 
whole life) observes, could she have instanced in any other sins in 
particular, she would certainly have been more explicit; and she was 
obliged to acknowledge that God had preserved her from detraction, envy, 
impurity, and the like vices. The saint assures us, that she may be deceived, 
but would not lie in the least point, and would rather die a thousand 
times.42©5 Her doctrine is called by the church, in the prayer of her festival, 
heavenly, is conformable to the spirit of the saints, and highly approved by 
the most experienced proficients in divine contemplation. All acknowledge 
that the most secret adyta of the sanctuary are here laid open, and the most 
abstruse maxims, which experience alone can teach but no words utter, are 


explained with greater perspicuity than the subject seemed capable of 
bearing and this was done by an illiterate woman,“ who wrote alone, 
without the assistance of books, without study, or acquired abilities, who 
entered upon the recital of the divine favors with sentiments of humility and 
reluctance, submitting every thing without reserve to the judgment of her 
confessor, and much more to that of the church, and complaining that by 
this task she was hindered from spinning. The circumstances, and the 
manner of the narration in each part, furnish a chain of corroborating proofs 
in favor of the work; and as Mr. Woodhead observes,22&2 her frequent 
pertinent digressions, the devotions, ejaculations, and colloquies with our 
Lord, which she everywhere intersperses from her habit of prayer, the prolix 
parentheses, and the iterated apologies for these surprises of herself, show 
that neither her matter nor her method was pre-designed. The heroic 
sentiments and practice of all the most sublime virtues, with which this 
book is interspersed in every page, suffice alone to evince that what is here 
written could not be founded on chimerical illusions, or be the effect of a 
heated imagination. In the raptures and visions of this saint, we admire, 
indeed, the divine goodness in his infinite condescension; but what we 
ought chiefly to consider and study herein, are the great lessons of virtue 
which we meet with in the relation of these miraculous favors and in the 
wonderful example of this saint. 

How perfectly she excelled in obedience appears from this circumstance, 
that on all occasions she preferred this virtue to her revelations, saying in 
them she might be deceived by the devil, but could not in obedience. In 
founding her convents and many other things, when she had received a 
command from Christ, she availed not herself hereof, but waited till, by the 
rules of obedience, she was authorized to execute the divine commission; 
depending, however, steadfastly on him who promised or commanded the 
undertaking, that he would carry the same by the regular means into 
execution: in which she was never disappointed. F. Balthasar Alvarez said 
of her: “Do you see Teresa of Jesus? What sublime graces has she received 
of God! yet she is like the most tractable little child with regard to every 
thing I can say to her.” She called obedience the soul of a religious life, the 
short and sure road to perfect sanctity, the most powerful means to subject 
our will perfectly to that of God, and to overcome our passions, and which 


is the sacrifice of our whole lives to God. “I esteem it a greater grace,” said 
she, “to pass one day in humble obedience, putting forth sighs to God from 
a contrite and afflicted heart, than to spend several days in prayer. Is it 
nothing great to abandon in some sense the enjoyment of God, in order to 
do his will manifested to us in obedience? Long prayer will not advance a 
soul at a time when she is called to obedience,” &c.42®2 She used often to 
repeat: “Obedience is put to the test in different commands.” All 
murmuring, excuses, or delays she condemns as contrary to obedience. As 
for her own part, even when superior, she studied by many contrivances to 
obey others, and always obeyed her confessor as she would have done God 
himself. 

A desire most perfectly to obey God in all things, moved her to make a 
vow never with full knowledge to commit a venial sin, and in every action 
to do what seemed to her most perfect; a vow which, in persons less perfect, 
would be unlawful, because it would be an occasion of transgressions. 
Humility, the root of true obedience, and the faithful parent of other virtues, 
was that in which she placed her strength, and her humility increased in 
proportion as she received from God the more extraordinary favors, which 
she saw to be his pure gifts, without her contributing any to them; and, 
because she profited so little by them, she condemned and humbled herself 
the more. The virtues of others seemed to her more meritorious, and she 
conceived that there was not in the world one worse than herself.4°2 Hence 
she was the more inflamed to love and praise the gracious goodness of God, 
to whom alone she entirely ascribed his gifts, not usurping an atom of them 
to herself, and separating from them her infidelities and miseries, which 
was all that was of her own growth, and of which, by an infused light, she 
had the most extensive and fullest knowledge, and the most sincere feeling. 
Hence, seated in the centre of her own baseness and unworthiness, she was 
always covered with confusion and shame in the divine presence, as a 
spouse blushing at the remembrance of her treasons and infidelities towards 
the best and greatest of lords and husbands. She treated with all men 
confounded in herself, as unworthy to appear before them. She sincerely 
looked upon herself as deserving every sort of disgrace and contempt, as 
one who deserved hell, and whose only support against despair was the 
infinite mercy of God: and she endeavored to convince others of her 


wretchedness and grievous sinfulness with as great solicitude and affection 
as an ambitious proud man desires to pass for virtuous. There are many who 
affect to use this language of themselves, but cannot bear from others any 
contempt or injurious treatment. This St. Teresa received on all occasions 
with great inward joy, and exceedingly desired; and all honors and marks of 
esteem were most grievous to her. This satisfaction which the heart feels in 
its own just contempt is, as it were, the marrow and pith of true humility, 
says bishop Yepez.42 These dispositions were in her so perfect as to 
surprise above all other things those who were best acquainted with her 
interior, and are sufficiently discoverable in her writings. 

Nothing is more dangerous or nice, and nothing more difficult, than for a 
man to speak much of himself without discovering a complacency in 
himself in speaking superfluously concerning what belongs to him, and 
without discovering symptoms of secret self-love and pride, even in a 
studied affectation to disguise them, or in coloring or suppressing his own 
disgraces or weaknesses, and in displaying covertly his own talents and 
advantages.424! And nothing seems a clearer proof how perfectly our saint 
was dead to herself by sincere humility than the artless manner in which she 
constantly, and not in certain occasions only, speaks of herself with a view 
to debase herself in every thing. Her exterior conduct breathed this sincere 
disposition of her soul. Though superior and foundress, she chose 
unaffectedly the greatest humiliations that could be practised in her order. If 
she pronounced a word in the divine office with a false accent, she 
prostrated herself in penance; confessed in chapter, and humbled herself for 
the least faults of inadvertence with surprising humility and alacrity, and 
underwent the most humbling penances in the refectory and elsewhere with 
the same. It was her pleasure to steal secretly into the choir after the office, 
to fold up the cloaks of the sisters, to choose for her part of work to sweep 
the most filthy places in the yard, and to perform the lowest offices in 
serving at table, or in the kitchen, in which place she was often seen 
suddenly absorbed in God, with the utensils or instruments of her business 
in her hands; for every place was to her a sanctuary, and no employment 
hindered her from offering to God a continual sacrifice of humility, and of 
ardent love and praise. Nothing is more admirable than the lessons of 
humility which she gives in her writings, and which she inculcates to her 


religious, recommending to them especially never to excuse themselves in 
faults, never to murmur, but to rejoice in abjection; never to justify 
themselves when accused falsely, (unless charity or prudence make it 
necessary;) to abhor every thought or mark of pre-eminence or distinction 
of ranks, which she extremely exaggerates as the bane of all true humility 
and virtue in a religious community, &c.4°” It was her usual exhortation 
that, though we cannot arrive at the perfection of other virtues, or at a 
perfect imitation of our Blessed Redeemer, we can humble ourselves low 
enough, and be ashamed to fall so far short of Christ, our model, in the 
cordial love of contempt, and in embracing humiliations, which he 
underwent for our sake, but which are our due and remedy. She teaches that 
false humility is attended with interior trouble, uneasiness, and darkness in 
the mind in the confession of faults, and in embracing humiliations; but that 
true humility does these things with alacrity and interior light. She used to 
repeat to her sisters that sincere humility is the groundwork of prayer, this 
whole edifice being founded in it; and that as humility is the foundation, so 
is it the measure of our progress in the spirit of prayer, and all other virtues. 

Her spirit of penance was not less edifying than her humility. Who 
without floods of tears for his own insensibility, can call to mind the 
wonderful compunction with which the saints wept and _ punished 
themselves their whole lives for the lightest transgressions? St. Teresa 
having had the misfortune in her youth to have been betrayed into certain 
dangerous amusements and vanities, though she would not for the world 
have ever consented knowingly to any mortal sin, had always hell and her 
sins before her eyes, penetrated with the compunction of a Magdalen or a 
Thais. Her love of penance, after she was well instructed in that virtue, 
made her desire to set no bounds to her mortifications, by which she 
chastised and subdued her flesh by long watchings in prayer, by rigorous 
disciplines, hair cloths, and austere fasts. Moved by this spirit of penance, 
she restored the original severity of her rule, and, notwithstanding her bad 
health, observed its fasts of eight months in the year, and other austerities, 
unless some grievous fit of illness made them absolutely impossible. On 
such occasions it was with great repugnance that she consented to use some 
small dispensations, but said she understood this repugnance proceeded 
rather from self-love than from a spirit of penance. Her prudence and pious 


zeal for religious discipline and penance, appear in the caution with which 
she guarded against the granting dispensations too easily on account of 
weak health, which opens a wide door to all relaxations in religious orders. 
She tells her nuns, that it is often the devil that suggests the idea of 
imaginary indispositions, or that sloth and immortification magnifies those 
that are slight; that it is often a mark of self-love to complain of little 
ailments, and that the more the body is indulged, the more numerous and 
craving its demands and necessities grow.424 She insists on the universal 
self-denial, by which a religious person studies to do his own will in 
nothing: which practice, if it sounds harsh, will be found sweet, and will 
bring much contentment, holy peace, and comfort.24 St. Francis of 
Assisium seems not to have carried the love of holy poverty higher than St. 
Teresa, though she mitigated some points of her first reform in this 
particular. If, even in secular princes, excess, vanities, and superfluities are 
sinful, how carefully ought the shadow of such abuses to be banished a 
religious life! It was her saying, that the least inordinate attachment hinders 
the flight of a soul upwards; to prevent which she obliged her nuns often to 
change every thing they used; reduced every thing in their mean clothing, 
coarse diet, and cells to what was indispensably necessary. She speaks most 
pathetically against superfluous or stately buildings.“ She worked with 
her hands to gain a subsistence. The modesty of the countenance of this 
holy virgin was a silent strong exhortation to the love of purity, as bishop 
Yepez testifies, who was persuaded she never felt in her whole life any 
importunate assaults against that virtue.4272 When one asked her advice 
about impure temptations, she answered that she knew not what they meant. 
A noble and generous disposition of soul inclined our saint to conceive the 
most tender sentiments of gratitude towards all men from whom she had 
ever received the least service. The gratitude she expressed to God for his 
immense favors was derived from a higher source.42 In her writings she 
everywhere speaks with respect and affection of her persecutors; and, 
putting pious constructions on their words and actions, represents them 
always as perfect servants of God, and her true friends. Contumelies she 
always bore in silence and with joy. She often said of those that reviled her, 
that they were the only persons that truly knew her. Under grievous slanders 
with which she was attacked at Seville, one asked her how she could hold 


her peace. She answered, with a smile, “No music is so agreeable to my 
ears. They have reason for what they say, and speak truth.” Her invincible 
patience under all pains of sickness, provocations, and disappointments; her 
firm confidence in God, and in her crucified Redeemer under all storms and 
difficulties; and her undaunted courage in bearing incredible labors and 
persecutions, and in encountering dangers, cannot be sufficiently admired. 
God once said to her in a vision, “Dost thou think that merit consists in 
enjoying? no: but rather in working, in suffering, and in loving. He is most 
beloved by my Father, on whom he lays the heaviest crosses, if these 
sufferings are accepted and borne with love. By what can I better show my 
love for thee than by choosing for thee what I chose for myself?” 

An eminent spirit of prayer, founded in sincere humility, and perfect self- 
denial, was the great means by which God raised this holy virgin to such an 
heroic degree of sanctity. If she remained so long imperfect in virtue and 
was slow in completing the victory over herself, it was because for some 
time she did not apply herself with a proportioned assiduity to the practice 
of devout prayer, some of her confessors having diverted her from it on 
account of her ill health and exterior employments: which mistaken advice 
was to her of infinite prejudice, as she grievously laments. F. Balthasar 
Alvarez took much pains with very little progress for twenty years on the 
same account.2248 And sister Gertrude Moor, the devout Benedictin nun, 
complains she had been led into the like false persuasion by directors 
unacquainted with the rules of an interior life. A right method of prayer 
replenished all the saints with a spirit of devotion which wrought a 
wonderful reformation of their affections, and changed their interior so as to 
make them on a sudden spiritual men. St. Teresa inculcates above all things 
in her writings the incomparable advantages of this spirit of prayer, and 
gives excellent lessons upon that important subject.42 Our divine 
Redeemer, and the mystery of his incarnation and death were a great object 
of her adoration and most tender devotion. She suggests this often as the 
most easy method for beginners to accustom themselves to the familiar use 
of aspirations, that they imagine themselves in spirit conversing with Christ, 
representing his humanity as present with them, whether by their side or in 
their heart. She observes that all religious persons are not called to 
contemplation,4822 but all can use assiduous prayer with aspirations. It is a 


maxim which she strongly inculcates, that the most advanced ought not 
entirely to abandon the method of sometimes representing to themselves 
Christ as man, and considering him as the object of their devotions, and this 
sometimes occupied her soul in her highest raptures.422! The opposite 
doctrine, that to contemplate the humanity of Christ belongs only to the 
imperfect, and that perfect contemplatives consider only things purely 
spiritual, is an illusion of the false mystics.“282 Her singular devotion to the 
holy sacrament of the altar appears in her works. She used to say, that one 
communion is enough to enrich a soul with all spiritual treasures of grace 
and virtue, if she put no obstacles. To unite ourselves most frequently and 
most ardently with Christ in the holy eucharist she called our greatest 
means of strength and comfort in our state of banishment till we shall be 
united to him in glory. Her ardor to approach the holy communion, and her 
joy and comfort in presence of the blessed sacrament are not to be 
expressed. In her most earnest prayers she conjured Almighty God, for the 
sake of his divine Son present on our altars, to stem the torrent of vice on 
earth, and preserve the world from those horrible profanations by which his 
mercy is insulted.4282 This her devotion sprang from that inflamed love of 
God which all her actions and writings breathe;4284 From the same source 
proceeded her burning zeal for the conversion of sinners, whose souls she 
continually recommended to the divine mercy with many tears,#28° charging 
her religious never to cease from that office of charity, and from praying 
also for those ministers of God who labor for the salvation of souls.428© Her 
grief for the wicked was inexpressible, and she was ready to suffer with joy 
a thousand deaths for one soul. She will have the divine love in all souls to 
be both contemplative and active, yet so that the exterior actions proceed 
from, and be animated by the interior fire; or be flowers of this plant, the 
root of which is the vehement affection of love reigning in the heart, from 
which they must draw their whole substance without any foreign mixtures: 
thus a preacher ought so entirely to have the divine honor in view as not to 
think even indirectly of pleasing men.4284 The first among the external 
actions in which divine love is exercised, she everywhere reckons patience 
in suffering persecutions and trials; and she says, that he who loves, finds 
his delight in sufferings, and gathers strength from them.4288 The second 
great exterior employment of love consists in laboring to extend the 


kingdom of God by advancing the sanctification of souls, but of our own in 
the first place. These and other exercises of love, and above all things the 
will of God (perfectly to acquiesce in which is our sovereign happiness) 
were the motives which tempered the earnestness of her desire immediately 
to see God in his glory,4282 which yet she indulged by the most ardent and 
amorous sighs, crying out: “O death, I know not who can fear thee, since it 
is by thee that we find life!” &c.428 And, “O life, enemy to my happiness 
when will it be allowed to close thee? I have care of thee, because God is 
pleased to preserve thee, and thou belongest to him; but be not ungrateful. 
How is my banishment prolonged! All time indeed is short to gain eternity.” 
No saint expresses stronger or more lively sentiments of fear of being 
eternally separated from God;422! but these fears she resolved into humble 
hope in the pure clemency of God. The operations of the same divine Spirit 
are various. Though fear, humility, love, and compunction reign in all 
devout souls, the Holy Ghost excites in some this, and in others that, virtue 
in a more sensible manner, and in some this, in others that, gift appears 
more eminent.4922 

St. Teresa, burning with a desire to promote with her whole strength the 
greater sanctification of her own soul and that of others, and of laboring to 
secure by the most perfect penance her eternal salvation, concerted a project 
of establishing a reform in her order. The rule which had been drawn up by 
Albert, patriarch of Jerusalem, was very austere; but in process of time 
several relaxations were introduced, and a mitigation of this order was 
approved by a bull of Eugenius IV. in 1431. In the convent of the 
Incarnation at Avila, in which the saint lived, other relaxations were 
tolerated, especially that of admitting too frequent visits of secular friends 
at the grate in the parlor or speak-house. St. Teresa one day expressing a 
great desire of living according to the original institute of the order, her 
niece Mary d’Ocampe, then a pensioner in that house, offered one thousand 
ducats to found a house for such a design, and a secular widow lady 
Guyomar d’Ulloa zealously encouraged the design; which was approved by 
St. Peter of Alcantara, St. Lewis Bertrand, and the bishop of Avila, and the 
Saint was commanded by Christ in several visions and revelations which 
she recounts to undertake the same, with assured promises of success and 
his divine protection. The lady Guyomar procured the license and 


approbation of F. Angelo de Salazar, provincial of the Carmelites in those 
parts. No sooner had the project taken wind but he was obliged, by the 
clamors which were raised against it, to recall his license, and a furious 
storm fell upon the saint, through the violent opposition which was made by 
all her fellow nuns, the nobility, the magistrates, and the people. She 
suffered the most outrageous calumnies with perfect calmness of mind and 
silence, contenting herself with earnestly recommending to God his own 
work. In the mean time, For Yvagnez, a Dominican, esteemed one of the 
most virtuous and learned men of that age, secretly encouraged the saint, 
and assisted madam Guyomar to pursue the enterprise, together with 
madam Jane of Ahumada, a married sister of the saint, who began with her 
husband to build a new convent a Avila, in 1561, but in such a manner that 
the world took it for a house in tended for herself and her family. Their son 
Gonzales, a little child, happened to be crushed by a wall which fell upon 
him in raising this building and was carried without giving any signs of life 
to Teresa, who taking him in her arms, put up her ardent sighs to God, and 
after some minutes restored him perfectly sound to his mother, as was 
proved in the process of the saint’s canonization.422 The child used 
afterwards often to tell his aunt, that it was a duty incumbent on her to 
secure his salvation by her prayers and instructions, seeing it was owing to 
her that he was not long ago in heaven. After a most virtuous life he died 
soon after St. Teresa, in extraordinary sentiments of piety. A great strong 
wall of this house falling in the night as soon as it was finished, many were 
discouraged; but the saint said it was the effect of the impotent rage and 
jealousy of the devil. The lady Louisa de la Cerda, sister to the duke of 
Medina Celi, being in the deepest affliction for the loss of her husband, 
count Arias Pardo, prevailed upon the provincial of the Carmelites to send 
an order to Teresa at Avila, sixty miles from Toledo, to repair to her in that 
city. The saint remained in her house above half a year, and promoted 
exceedingly the spirit and practice of eminent virtue, not only with the lady, 
who had for her the highest veneration but with her whole household and 
many other persons. All this time she abated nothing of her usual 
mortifications and devotions; and her provincial no sooner released her 
from the tie of obedience which he had imposed on her of living in the 
house of this lady, and left it to her choice, either to go or stay, but she 


returned to her monastery of the Incarnation at Avila. A little before she 
came back, at the time of the election of a prioress, several of the nuns were 
very desirous she should be chosen for that office, the very thought of 
which very much afflicted her; and though she was willing readily to endure 
any kind of torment for God, she could not prevail with herself to accept of 
this charge: for, besides the trouble in a numerous community, such as this 
was, and other reasons, she never loved to be in office, fearing it would 
greatly endanger her conscience. She therefore wrote to the nuns who were 
warmest for having her chosen, earnestly entreating them not to be so mach 
her enemies. Our Lord one day when she was thanking him that she was 
absent during the noise of the election, said to her in a vision: “Since thou 
desirest a cross, a heavy one is prepared for thee. Decline it not, for I will 
support thee: go courageously and speedily.” Fearing this cross was the 
office of prioress, she wept bitterly; but soon after heard that another person 
was chosen; for which she gave God most sincere thanks,42% and set out 
for Avila. The same evening that she arrived at Avila the pope’s brief for the 
erection of her new convent was brought thither. St. Peter of Alcantara, who 
happened to pass that way, Don Francisco de Salsedo, (a pious gentleman 
with whom St. Peter lodged,) and the famous Dr. Daza persuaded the 
bishop to concur, and the new monastery of St. Joseph was established by 
his authority, and made subject to him, on St. Bartholomew’s day in 1562, 
the blessed sacrament being placed in the church, and the saint’s niece, who 
had given a thousand ducats, and three other novices, taking the habit. 
Hereupon a great noise was raised against the saint in the town; the prioress 
of the Incarnation sent for her from St. Joseph’s, and the provincial being 
called, the saint was ordered to remain in her old monastery of the 
Incarnation, though they were somewhat pacified when the saint had clearly 
shown them that she had not taken the least step contrary to her rule, or 
against the duty of obedience. The governor and magistrates would have 
had the new monastery demolished, had not F. Bannes, the learned 
Dominican, dissuaded them from so hasty a resolution. Amidst the most 
violent slanders and persecutions the saint remained calm, recommending 
to God his own work, and was comforted by our Lord, who said to her in a 
vision: “Dost thou not know that I am Mighty? What dost thou fear? Be 
assured the monastery shall not be dissolved. I will accomplish all I have 


promised thee.” In the mean time Don Francis of Salsedo and other friends 
to the new establishment deputed a very pious priest, named Gonzales de 
Aranda, to go to court to solicit in its favor, and at length all things were 
successfully concluded by a new brief from Rome, by which the foundation 
of the house without rents was confirmed, and towards he end of the year 
1562 the bishop prevailed with the provincial to send Teresa to this new 
convent, whither she was followed by four fervent nuns from the old house. 
One of these was chosen prioress; but the bishop soon after obliged Teresa 
to take upon herself that charge, and her incomparable prudence in 
governing others appeared henceforward in her whole conduct. The 
mortification of the will and senses, and the exercise of assiduous prayer, 
were made the foundation of her rule: strict enclosure was established, with 
almost perpetual silence. The most austere poverty was an essential part of 
the rule, without any settled revenues: the nuns wore habits of coarse serge, 
and sandals instead of shoes, lay on straw, and never ate flesh. St. Teresa 
admitted to the habit several fervent virgins; but would not have above 
thirteen nuns in this house for fear of dangers of relaxations and other 
inconveniences which are usually very great in numerous houses. In 
nunneries which should be founded with revenues, and not to subsist solely 
on alms, she afterwards allowed twenty to be received. But this regulation 
as to the number is not everywhere observed in this order. The fervor of 
these holy nuns was such that the little convent of St. Joseph seemed a 
paradise of angels on earth, every one in it studying to copy the spirit of the 
great model before them. The general of the order, John Baptist Rubeo of 
Ravenna, who usually resided at Rome, coming into Spain and to Avila in 
1566, was infinitely charmed with the conversation and sanctity of the 
foundress, and with the wise regulations of the house, and he gave St. 
Teresa full authority to found other convents upon the same plan.4222 

Out of an ardent zeal for the conversion of sinners, she asked his leave to 
establish also some convents of religious men, and the general allowed her 
at first to erect two. St. Teresa passed five years in her convent of St. Joseph 
with thirteen fervent nuns, whom she discreetly exercised in every sort of 
mortification, obedience, and all religious exercises, being herself the first 
and most diligent not only at prayer, but also in spinning, sweeping the 
house, or working in the kitchen. Among these holy virgins many were of 


high birth; but having renounced the world they thought of no distinction 
but that of surpassing each other in humility, penance, and affection for one 
another and for their holy mother: they abounded with heavenly 
consolations, and their whole lives were a continued course of penitential 
exercises and contemplation; they never suffered their prayer to be 
interrupted night or day, as far as the weakness and frailty of our mortal 
state would admit. For St. Teresa declared assiduous prayer, silence, close 
retirement, and penance, to be the four pillars of the spiritual edifice she had 
raised, and the fundamental constitutions of their state. In August, 1567, St. 
Teresa went to Medina del Campo, and, having conquered many 
difficulties, founded there a second convent. In her history of the foundation 
of this house, she gives her spiritual daughters excellent advice concerning 
mental prayer, saying that it consists not so much in thinking or forming 
reflections (of which every one is not equally capable) as in loving; in 
resolving to serve God, to suffer for him joyfully, and to do his will; and in 
asking grace for this. Her instructions concerning obedience are not less 
important; for it is happy obedience and perfect resignation that give the 
inestimable treasure of liberty of spirit, by which a soul desires nothing, yet 
possesses all things, neither fears nor covets the things of this world, and is 
neither disturbed by crosses nor softened by pleasures. The countess de la 
Cerda, whom St. Teresa had visited at Toledo, most earnestly desiring to 
found a convent of this order at her town of Malagon, the saint and the 
countess attended that work. Thence St. Teresa went to Valladolid, and there 
founded another nunnery. She was much affected with the virtue and happy 
death of a young nun in this house, and has given an amiable description of 
her perfect humility, meekness, patience, obedience, fervor, and perpetual 
silence and prayer. She never meddled in any matter that concerned her not, 
and therefore she discerned no defect in any one but in herself. In her last 
sickness she said to her sisters: “We ought not so much as turn our eyes but 
for the love of God, and to do what is acceptable to him.” Another time she 
said, “It would be a torment to her to take satisfaction in anything that was 
not God,” (or for him.) St. Teresa made her next foundation at Toledo. She 
met here with violent opposition, and great obstacles, and had no more than 
four or five ducats when she began the edifice. But she said: “Teresa and 
this money are indeed nothing; but God, Teresa, and these ducats suffice for 
the accomplishment of the undertaking.” 


At Toledo, a young woman who had gained a reputation of virtue, 
petitioned to be admitted to the habit, but added “I will bring with me my 
Bible.” “What!” said the saint, “your Bible? Do not come to us. We are 
poor women who know nothing but how to spin, and to do what we are 
bid.” By that word she discovered in the postulant an inclination to vanity, 
and dangerous curiosity and wrangling; and the extravagances into which 
that woman afterwards fell, justified her discernment and penetration. St. 
Teresa had met with two Carmelite friars at Medina del Campo, who were 
desirous to embrace her reform, F. Antony of Jesus, then prior there, and F. 
John of the Cross. As soon, therefore, as an opportunity offered itself, she 
founded a convent for religious men at a poor village called Durvelo, in 
1568, (of which F. Antony was appointed prior,) and, in 1569, a second for 
men at Pastrana, both in extreme poverty and austerity, especially the latter 
After these two foundations, St. Teresa left to St. John of the Cross the care 
of all other foundations that should be made for the religious men. At 
Pastrana she also established a convent for nuns. Prince Ruy Gomez de 
Sylva, a favorite courtier of Philip II., who had founded these convents at 
Pastrana, dying, his princess in the sudden excess of her grief made her 
religious profession in this nunnery; but when this passion abated, claimed 
many exemptions, and would still maintain the dignity of princess; so that 
St. Teresa, finding she could not be brought to the humility of her 
profession, lest relaxations should be introduced in her order, sent a precept 
to the nuns to leave that house to her, and retire to people a new convent in 
Segovia. Afterwards she would not easily admit ladies who had been long 
accustomed to rule. When bishop Yepez entreated her once to admit to the 
habit a certain postulant, who was a lady of the first quality, advanced in 
years, and very rich both in money and vassalages, she would never hear of 
it, saying, that great ladies who have been long accustomed to have their 
own will, seldom sufficiently learn humility, obedience, and simplicity, 
without which they are more likely to overturn than to support a religious 
order.4228 In 1570, St. Teresa founded a convent at Salamanca, and another 
at Alva. Pope Pius V. appointed apostolic visiters to inquire into relaxations 
in religious orders, that they might be reformed. Dr. Peter Fernandez, a 
Dominican friar famous for his virtue and learning, was nominated visiter 
of the Carmelites in that part of Spain, and in the discharge of his office, 


coming to Avila, he found great fault in the monastery of the Incarnation in 
which were fourscore nuns, that enclosure and solitude were not better 
observed. To remedy these disorders he sent for St. Teresa, who had 
formerly consulted him in her doubts, and commanded her to take upon her 
the charge of prioress. It was a double affliction to the saint to be separated 
from her own dear daughters, and to be placed at the head of a house which 
opposed her reform with jealousy and warmth. The nuns also refused to 
obey her. She told them that she came not to command or instruct, but to 
serve and be instructed by the last among them. It was her custom to gain 
the hearts first before she laid her commands; and having by sweetness and 
humility won the affections of this whole community, she easily re- 
established discipline, shut up the parlors, and excluded the frequent visits 
of seculars. At the end of the three years of her superiority, the nuns much 
desired to detain her, but she was appointed prioress of her reformed 
convent of St. Joseph in the same town. The provincial ejected St. John of 
the Cross and other fathers whom St. Teresa had appointed confessors to the 
house of the Incarnation, and involved her in the persecution he raised 
against them. She, however, continued to settle new foundations at Segovia, 
Veas, Seville, Caravaca, Villa-Nuova, Palencia, Granada, Soria, (in the 
diocese of Osma,) and Burgos. The mitigated Carmelites complained loudly 
of the great number of foundations which she made, fearing lest in the end 
they themselves should be subjected to her severe rule. The general, who 
had favored her, was compelled to order her not to found any more 
convents. There was among the barefooted Carmelites a man of great 
reputation called F. Gratian, who was son to one who had been principal 
secretary of state to Charles V. and Philip II. As he had been very active in 
propagating the reform, the mitigated Carmelites proceeded so far as to 
pronounce a sentence of deposition against him. 

St. Teresa felt most severely the persecutions which St. John of the Cross, 
F, Gratian, and others suffered; yet bore every thing with admirable patience 
and resignation, and wrote to the general with perfect submission and 
wonderful tranquillity and cheerfulness of mind. Bishop Yepez, who was at 
that time her spiritual director, was amazed at her constant joy, courage, 
meekness, and invincible greatness of soul under all manner of afflictions, 
and the most atrocious slanders with which even her chastity was attacked. 
In the mean time, she did all the good offices in her power to every one of 


them that persecuted her, always spoke well of them, and would never hear 
the least sinister construction put upon any of their actions. She felt only the 
sufferings of others, being entirely insensible to her own. When FF. Gratian, 
Marian, and the rest gave up all for lost, she assured them: “We shall suffer, 
but the order will stand.” The only answer she made to calumnies which 
were whispered against her, was: “If they thoroughly knew me, they would 
say much worse things of me.” She told her persecuted friends, that nothing 
seemed to her a surer mark of the divine mercy towards them, and that 
nothing is more advantageous or necessary than to suffer, that we may learn 
better to know both God and ourselves, and be assisted more perfectly to 
extirpate pride and the love of the world out of our hearts. “I return God a 
thousand thanks,” said she, writing to a friar of her order, “and you ought 
also to thank him on my account. What greater pleasure can we enjoy than 
to suffer for so good a God! The cross is the secure and beaten road to lead 
our souls to him. Let us then love and embrace it. Woe to our reform, and 
woe to every one of us, if crosses fail us.”4222 After recommending her 
undertaking with many tears to God for the honor of his divine name, she 
wrote to the king, imploring his protection; and his majesty, upon the 
information of certain Dominican friars of great reputation, warmly 
espoused her cause, and that of her establishments; and an order was 
obtained at Rome to exempt the reformed from the jurisdiction of the 
mitigated Carmelites, so that each should have their own provincials. This 
expedient satisfied both parties, and put an end to these, troubles in 1577. 
Though the wonderful success of this saint in her enterprises undertaken 
for the divine honor, was owing to the blessing of God, and to the divine 
light and assistance which she drew down upon her actions by the spirit of 
holy prayer, the great channel of grace, she was certainly a person endowed 
with great natural talents. The most amiable sweetness and meekness of her 
temper, the affectionate tenderness of her heart, and the liveliness of her wit 
and imagination, poised with an uncommon maturity of judgment, gained 
her always, in the first part of her life, the particular love and esteem of all 
her acquaintance. Bishop Yepez assures us, that her deportment in the latter 
part of her life was not less agreeable than it was edifying; and that the 
gravity, modesty, and discretion of her words and carriage had such a 
dignity and gracefulness, and such charms, that even her looks composed 


the hearts, and regulated the manners of those who conversed with her. He 
adds, that her prudence and address were admirable. Such was her love of 
simplicity, truth, and sincerity, that if she heard any nun repeat something 
they had heard with ever so trifling an alteration in a single word, she 
reprimanded them with extreme severity; and often said, that a person could 
never arrive at perfection who was not a scrupulous lover of candor and 
truth. This appeared in all her dealings, and she would have rather suffered 
the most important affairs to miscarry, than to have said any word in which 
there could be the least shadow or danger of a lie or equivocation.4228 She 
used to say, that our Lord is a great lover of humility because he is the great 
lover of truth, and humility is a certain truth, by which we know how little 
we are, and that we have no good of ourselves. For true humility takes not 
from us the knowledge of God’s gifts which we have received, but it 
teaches us to acknowledge that we no way deserved them, and to admire 
and thank the divine goodness so much the more as we more perfectly see 
our own baseness and unworthiness, and the infidelities and ingratitude 
with which we repay the divine graces. The wonderful confidence in God, 
and constancy and firmness of soul which she showed under all difficulties 
and dangers, arose from her distrust in herself, and in all creatures, and her 
placing her whole strength in God alone. To have neglected the means of 
human industry and prudence, would have been to have tempted God, who 
will have us employ them, though we expect the whole issue from him who 
is pleased to make use of these, or perhaps other instruments if he rejects 
these; but St. Teresa had recourse to the succors of the world so as to place 
no part of her confidence in them, and she says of them: “I perceive clearly 
they are all no better than so many twigs of dried rosemary, and that there is 
no leaning upon them: for upon the least weight of contradiction resting 
upon them, they are presently broken. I have learned this by experience, 
that the true remedy against our falling is to lean on the cross, and to trust in 
him who was fastened to it.”4222 As one unworthy of all heavenly 
consolation, she never durst ask any comfort of God, whether she suffered 
the most painful aridities, or abounded with spiritual favors, a conduct of 
which Dr. Avila and other experienced directors exceedingly approved, 
regarding it as a mark that her visions and raptures were not illusions. 
Humiliations and sufferings she looked upon as her due and her advantage 


“When I am in prayer,” said she,#! “I cannot, though I should endeavor it, 


ask of our Lord, nor desire rest, because I see that he lived altogether in 
labors; which I beseech him to give me likewise, bestowing on me first 
grace to sustain them.” 

St. Teresa lived to see sixteen nunneries of her reformed order founded, 
and fourteen convents of Carmelite friars. One of these latter was founded 
by a famous lady, called Catharine de Cardona, who had led an eremitical 
life in a cave in a desert eight years, when she built this friary, near her 
hermitage in the diocese of Cunza. She was of the family of the dukes of 
Cardona, had been governess to Don Carlos and Don John of Austria, and 
was much caressed at court. In the world she had been much given to the 
practice of penitential severities; but the austerities with which she treated 
her body after she had retired into the desert seemed to exceed the ordinary 
strength of her sex. St. Teresa, who corresponded with her, very much 
commends her piety and virtue. This lady died in her cave in 1577, five 
years after she had built the friary, which she called Our Lady of Succor. St. 
Teresa was returning from founding a convent at Burgos to Avila, where she 
was prioress, when she was sent for by the duchess of Alva. She was at that 
time very ill of her usual distemper of a palsy and frequent violent 
vomitings. Yet when she arrived at Alva, on the 20th of September, she 
conversed with the duchess several hours; then went to her convent in the 
town, understanding that our Lord called her to himself. On the 30th of that 
month she was seized with a bloody flux, and after communicating at mass, 
took to her bed, and never rose out of it any more. The duchess visited her 
every day, and would needs serve her with her own hands. Sister Anne of 
St. Bartholomew, the saint’s individual companion never left her.442! On the 
1st of October, having passed almost the whole night in prayer, she made 
her confession to F. Antony of Jesus. He afterwards, in the presence of the 
nuns, entreated her to pray that God would not yet take her from them. She 
answered, she was no way needful to them, nor useful in the world. She 
gave every day many wholesome instructions to her nuns, with greater 
energy and tenderness than usual. She besought them, for the love of God, 
to observe their rules and constitutions with the utmost diligence, and not to 
consider the bad example such a sinner had given them, but to forgive her. 
The holy viaticum being brought into her chamber on the 3d of October, in 


the evening, she sprung up in her bed, though exceeding weak, and, among 
other fervent ejaculations, said: “O my Lord, and my spouse, the desired 
hour is now come. It is now time for me to depart hence. Thy will be done. 
The hour is at last come, wherein I shall pass out of this exile, and my soul 
shall enjoy in thy company what it hath so earnestly longed for.” At nine 
o’clock the same evening, she desired and received extreme unction. F. 
Antony asked her if she would not be buried in her own convent at Avila? 
To which she answered: “Have I any thing mine in this world? or will they 
not afford me here a little earth?” She recited often certain verses of the 
Miserere psalm, especially those words: A contrite and humble heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise. This she repeated till her speech failed her. After 
this she remained fourteen hours, as it were, in a trance, holding a crucifix 
fast in her hand; and calmly expired at nine o’clock in the evening, on the 
Ath of October, 1582, the next day (by the reformation of the calendar#!22 
made that year by cutting off those ten days) being reckoned the 15th, the 
day which was afterwards appointed for her festival. She lived sixty-seven 
years, six months, and seven days, of which she passed forty-seven in a 
religious state, and the latter twenty in the observance of her reformed 
rule.4403 Her body was honorably buried at Alva; but three years after, by a 
decree of the provincia chapter of the order, secretly taken up, and removed 
to Avila, in 1585 The duke of Alva resenting this translation, obtained an 
order at Rome that the relics should be restored to Alva, which was done in 
1586, the body being always found entire, of the same color, and the joints 
flexible. There it remains incorrupt to this day. St. Teresa was canonized by 
Gregory XV., in 1621. The history of many miracles wrought by her relics 
and intercession, may be seen in Yepez4!% and in the acts of her 
canonization. 

St. Teresa having tasted so plentifully the sweetness of divine love, 
earnestly exhorts all others by penance and holy prayer to aspire to the 
same. She cries out:4!22 “O admirable benignity of thine, O my God, who 
permittest thyself to be looked upon by those eyes which have abused their 
sight so much as these of my soul have done! O great ingratitude of 
mortals! O ye souls which have true faith, what blessings can you seek 
which may any way be compared to the least of those which are obtained 
by the servants of God, even in their mortal life, besides the happy eternity 


hereafter! Consider it is most true that God, even here, gives himself to such 
as forsake all things else for the love of him. He is no excepter of persons: 
he loves all, nor hath any one an excuse, how wicked soever he hath been, 
since our Lord hath dealt with me so mercifully. Consider, also, that this 
which I am saying is not so much as a cipher of that which may be said. It is 
no way in my power to declare that which a soul finds in herself, when our 
Lord is pleased to impart to her these his secrets: a delight so highly 
superior to all that can possibly be imagined here, that with good reason it 
makes those who possess it abhor all the pleasures of the earth; which, all 
put together, are no more, comparatively, than mere dung and dirt; nay, it is 
loathsome to bring these into comparison at all with them, even though they 
might be enjoyed forever. Yet, of these celestial consolations, what kind of 
mean proportion is that which God is pleased to bestow in this world? No 
more than, as it were, one single drop of water of that great full-flowing 
river, which is prepared for us. It is a shame, and I apply it to myself, (and if 
it were possible for souls to be ashamed in heaven, I should be justly 
ashamed there more than any other, that we should desire such great 
blessings, and infinite glory, all at the cost of the good Jesus, and not weep 
at least over him with the daughters of Jerusalem. If we will not help him to 
carry the cross, O how can we ever think of coming to enjoy, by the way of 
pleasures and pastimes, that which he purchased for us, at the expense of so 
much blood! This can never be. We take quite a wrong course; we shall 
never arrive at our journey’s end by such an erroneous way. Your reverence 
must cry out aloud to make these truths be heard. O how rich will he find 
himself another day, who left all the riches he had for Christ! How full of 
honor, who rejected all worldly honor, and took pleasure in seeing himself 
much debased and despised for the love of him! How wise will he see 
himself, then, who rejoiced to see the world hold him for a fool, since they 
called wisdom itself by that name!” &c. 


St. Tecla, V. Abbess 


She was an Englishwoman, and a holy nun at Winburn in Dorsetshire, who 
being invited by St. Boniface into Germany, was made abbess of Kitzingen, 
three miles from Wurtzburg, about the same time that St. Lioba was 
appointed abbess at Bischofsheim, St. Walburge at Heidenheim in Bavaria, 
Kynetrade also in Bavaria, and Kynegild in Thuringia, that they might be 
mistresses of a spiritual life to the new converts of their sex, and train up 
young ladies to virtue; St. Boniface rightly judging, that the establishment 
of sanctuaries, which might be models and examples of true piety and 
schools for the religious education of youth, was a necessary means for 
supporting religion, and diffusing its holy spirit. 


St. Hospicius, in French Hospis, Anchoret 


While the wilful blindness, impiety, and abominations of a wicked world 
cry to heaven for vengeance, the servants of God, trembling under the 
apprehension of his judgments, endeavor to deprecate his just anger by 
torrents of tears with which they bewail their own spiritual miseries, and the 
evils in which the world is drowned. Thus Jeremiah wept over the 
infidelities of his people. St. Gildas and other British saints in the sixth 
century, were the Jeremies of their country. Salvian of Marseilles, by his 
elegant and pathetic lamentations, has deserved to be styled the Jeremy of 
his age. Many other religious persons, by redoubling the fervor of their 
prayers, the abundance of their tears, and the austerity of their penance 
have, in every age, strenuously endeavored to escape divine vengeance, and 
to avert the same from others. St. Hospicius was eminently endowed with 
this spirit of zeal and penance. The place of his birth is not known; but that 
of his retirement was a rock near Villefranche, about a league from Nice in 
Piedmont. Here he built a monastery, but lived himself in a little tower at 
some distance: from him the place is called St. Sospit. The holy hermit 
loaded himself with a heavy iron chain, and his garment was a rough hair 
shirt, made of large hair of camels. His food was a little coarse bread, and a 
few dates, with water; in Lent it consisted only of the roots of certain 
Egyptian herbs, which merchants brought him from Alexandria to Nice. He 
foretold distinctly the coming of the Lombards,*/°° and exhorted the 
inhabitants to save themselves by flight. When a troop of those barbarians 
plundered his monastery and mountain, finding him chained in his 
voluntary dungeon, they took him for some notorious malefactor, and asked 
him of what crimes he was guilty? He answered them of many of the 
deepest dye; meaning his sins, which in a spirit of humility he had always 
before his eyes. At these words one of the Lombards, taking him for some 
murderer, lifted up his sword to dispatch him; but his arm became suddenly 
benumbed and motionless, till the saint restored it sound. This and other 


miracles converted the rage of the barbarians into veneration for his person. 
St. Gregory of Tours, who was contemporary with him, relates other 
predictions and miracles of this great saint; though the most wonderful of 
his miracles was the edifying example of his life, by which he preached to 
sinners a saving fear of the divine judgments still more powerfully than by 
his zealous exhortations. His happy death happened about the year 580, on 
the 15th of October, on which day his festival is celebrated at Nice; though, 
on account of a translation of his relics, the 21st of May is consecrated to 
his memory in the Roman Martyrology. See S. Greg. Turon. Hist. Franc.1. 
6, c. 6, et de Glor. Confess. c. 97; Aimoinus,1. 3, c. 38; Paulus Diaconus,1. 
3; Petrus Jofredus, in Nica Illustrata, Par. 1, t. 10; Grvius, in Thesauro 
Antiqu. Ital. t. 9, par. 6, p. 114; Otto Frisingensis, Constant. Porphyr., &c. 

On this day the Roman Martyrology mentions St. Bruno, or Brun, whose 
life see on the 19th of June, under the name of Boniface. 


October 16" 


St. Gall, Abbot 


From his life compiled by Walfridus Strabo, a monk, first of Fulde 
afterwards of St. Gall’s, who died abbot of the neighboring monastery of 
Richenow, in the diocese of Constance, founded by Charles Martel in 724. 
His name is famous for his books on the divine offices; he died about the 
year 849 Notker, monk of St. Gall’s, about the year 900,412 compiled the 
life of St. Gall in verse. See on this saint Mabillon Acta Bened. t. 2, p. 230, 
and Annal. i. 11 and 13. 


A. D. 646. 


Among the great number of eminent disciples which St. Columban left 
imitators of his heroic virtues, none seems to have been more famous than 
St. Gall. He was born in Ireland soon after the middle of the sixth century, 
of parents who were conspicuous both for their piety and for their riches, 
and the rank which they held among the nobility. By them he was offered to 
God from his birth, and by their care was educated in the great monastery of 
Benchor, under the direction of the holy abbots St. Comgal and St. 
Columban. Studies, especially of sacred learning, flourished in this house, 
and St. Gall was well versed in grammar, poetry, and the holy scriptures. 
When St. Columban left Ireland. St. Gall was one of those twelve who 
accompanied him into England, and afterwards into France, where they 
arrived in 585. They were courteously received by Sigebert, the pious king 
of Austrasia and Burgundy, and St. Columban, assisted by the liberality of 
that prince, founded the monastery of Anegray, in a wild forest, in the 
diocese of Besanon, and two years afterwards that of Luxeu. St. Columban 
being driven thence by king Theodoric, whom he had reproved for his lust, 
St. Gall shared in his persecution, and both withdrew into the territories of 
Theodebert, who was then king of Austrasia, and reigned at Metz. Villemar, 
the holy priest of Arben, near the lake of Constance, afforded them a retreat. 
The servants of God built themselves cells in a desert near Bregentz, 


converted many idolaters who had a temple near that place, and, in the end 
of one of their sermons, broke their brazen statues and threw them into the 
lake. The pagans that remained obstinate, persecuted the monks, and slew 
two of them. Gunzo, governor of the country, also declared himself their 
enemy, and king Theodoric, by the death of Theodebert, whom he killed in 
battle, becoming master of Austrasia, St. Columban retired into Italy. St. 
Gall was unwilling to be separated from him, but was prevented from 
bearing him company by a grievous fit of illness. The cells which this saint 
built there for those who desired to serve God with him, he gave to the 
monastery called of St. Gall, the abbot of which is prince of the empire, and 
an ally of the Switzers. St. Gall was a priest before he left Ireland, and 
having learned the language of the country where he settled, near the lake 
of Constance, by his preaching, example, and miracles, he converted to the 
faith a great number of idolaters, so as to be justly regarded as the apostle of 
that territory. 

A beautiful daughter of Gunzo, duke or governor of the country, being 
possessed by the devil, was delivered by the saint, and by his advice chose 
rather to consecrate her virginity to God in the monastery of St. Peter at 
Metz, than to marry a son of the king of Austrasia. The duke Gunzo, and a 
synod of bishops, with the clergy and people, earnestly desired to place the 
Saint in the episcopal see of Constance; but his modesty and fears were not 
to be overcome. To avert this danger from himself, and satisfy the 
importunity of the people, he proposed to them his deacon and disciple 
John; who was accordingly elected. On the solemnity of his consecration St. 
Gall preached a sermon, which is published by Canisius,“8 and in the 
Library of the Fathers.“!22 In it a natural simplicity of style is set off by 
great penetration, strength, piety, and solid erudition. The author speaks of 
himself as one taken up in the apostolic labors of the ministry. He only left 
his cell to preach, and instruct chiefly the wildest and most abandoned 
among the inhabitants in the mountainous parts of the country: and 
returning continually to his hermitage, he there often spent whole nights 
and days in holy prayer and contemplation, in which he usually poured 
forth his soul before God with floods of tears. Upon the death of St. 
Eustasius, whom St. Columban had left abbot of Luxeu, the monks chose 
St. Gall in 625; but that house was then grown rich in lands and 


possessions: and the humble servant of God understood too well the 
advantages of the inestimable treasure of holy poverty in a penitential life, 
to suffer himself to be robbed of it. The charge of a numerous community 
also alarmed him; for he was aware how difficult a matter it is to maintain a 
true spirit of perfection in multitudes; and the lukewarmness of one monk 
would have been to him a subject of perpetual trembling, not only for that 
soul, but also for his own, and for the whole community, from the contagion 
of such an example. 

Walfridus Strabo places the death of our saint soon after that of St. 
Eustasius. But Mabillon shows clearly,4/2 that he lived many years longer, 
and only died about the year 646, on the 16th of October, the day on which 
the church honors his memory. This abbey changed the rule of St. 
Columban for that of St. Bennet, in the eighth century, and was much 
increased by the liberality of Charles Martel, Louis Dbonnaire, and Louis 
the Big. The estates and civil jurisdiction of which this abbey was 
possessed, became so considerable, that Henry I. erected it into a 
principality of the empire; but its dominions, though very extensive and 
powerful before they were curtailed by the civil wars raised by the 
Calvinists, never properly comprised the town of St. Gall, which, by 
embracing the Calvinistical religion, deprived the abbot of what rights he 
before enjoyed in it. This abbey is one of the most famous in the world for 
the great number of learned men it has formerly produced, and for its 
library, which abounded with a great number of excellent and curious MSS. 
and printed books, though a great part of these were plundered and lost in 
the civil wars. It still contains very valuable MSS.41 

He who desires to preach to others with fruit, must first preach to himself, 
treasuring up lessons of true piety in his own mind, imprinting deeply in his 
heart the sentiments of all virtues, and learning to practise first what he 
would afterwards teach others. Empty science fills with presumption vain- 
glory, and pride, and neither reforms the heart, nor teaches that language 
which infuses true virtue into others, which can only proceed from 
experimental virtue. The gift of true spiritual knowledge cannot be obtained 
but by sincere humility, and purity of heart, which is freed from vices and 
earthly affections, and by holy meditation, which alone can give a heavenly 
tincture and frame to the mind, as Cassian says.442 As our food is 


assimilated to our flesh by digestion; so spiritual affections pass, as it were, 
into the very substance of our souls by pious meditation, and the exercises 
of holy compunction, divine love, and all other interior virtues; which he 
will be able to teach others who is possessed of them himself. 


St. Lullus, or Lullon, Archbishop of Mentz, C. 


He was an Englishman, probably a native of the kingdom of the West- 
Saxons. The foundation of his education was laid in the monastery of 
Maldubi, probably the same which was afterwards called Malmesbury, in 
Wiltshire, founded a little before that time, in 675. From thence he went to 
Jarrow, and there finished his studies under venerable Bede. In 732 he 
passed into Germany, and was received with great joy by his cousin St. 
Boniface, who gave him the monastic habit, and soon after ordained him 
deacon, and employed him in preaching the gospel to idolaters. From this 
time Lullus shared with that great saint the labors of his apostleship, and the 
persecutions which were raised against him by idolaters, heretics, and 
schismatics.*442 St. Boniface promoted him to priest’s orders in 751, and 
sent him to Rome to consult pope Zachary on certain difficulties which he 
did not care to commit to writing. Upon his return St. Boniface pitched 
upon him for his successor, and wrote to Fulrade, abbot of St. Denys, 
entreating him to procure the consent of king Pepin. This being obtained, 
with the approbation of the bishops, abbots, clergy, and nobility of the 
country, Lullus was consecrated archbishop of Mentz.444 About two years 
after, St. Boniface having suffered martyrdom, Lullus took care to have his 
body conveyed to the abbey of Fulde, and there interred with honor. During 
the space of thirty-four years that he governed the diocese of Mentz, he 
assisted at divers councils in France and at Rome.“ 

It appears by the letters which were addressed to him from Rome, France 
and England, to consult him upon the most difficult points of doctrine and 
of discipline, that he was in the greatest reputation for learning. His answers 
to these are lost, and only nine of his letters are published among those of 
St. Boniface.4© The style shows that he neglected the ornaments of 
language, according to the custom of that age; but the matter is interesting. 
In the fourth, we admire his zeal to procure good books from foreign 
countries, by which means they were dispersed in all parts of Germany and 


France. In his other letters, we meet with great examples of his humility, his 
firm attachment to his friends, his pastoral vigilance, and his zeal for the 
observance of the canons. The sixty-second letter is an episcopal mandate 
to order prayers, fasts, and masses, “those which are prescribed (in the 
missal) to be said against tempests, to obtain of God that the rains might 
cease which prejudiced the fruits of the earth.” St. Lullus announces in the 
same the death of the pope. (Paul I. or Stephen III.,) for whom he orders the 
accustomed prayers to be said. Cuthbert, abbot of Wiremouth, in a letter to 
St. Lullus, mentions that he had ordered ninety masses to be said for their 
deceased brethren in Germany. For they sent to each other the names of 
those that died among them; which also appears from several letters of St. 
Boniface, as from one to the abbot of Mount Cassino,4“ and several to his 
brethren in England. St. Lullus being imposed upon by false informations, 
took part against St. Sturmius, abbot of Fulde, when he was accused of 
treason against the king Pepin.48 If holy and great men are sometimes 
surprised and _ betrayed into frailties, with what prudence and 
circumspection ought every one to proceed, lest he take some false step, 
and how ready ought he to be to confess his faults, and to efface them by 
salutary penance! St. Lullus made afterwards amends for his mistake, as 
appears by his charter of donation to the abbey of Fulde, which he signed in 
785,48 in presence of the emperor Charlemagne.#!22 St. Lullus resigned 
his dignity before his death, and shut himself up in the monastery of 
Harsfeld, which he had built. In that retreat he died happily on the 1st of 
November, not in 786, as some have pretended, but in 787. See Mabill. Act. 
Bened t. 4; Serarius, Rerum Mogunt. t. 1; Mirus, &c. 


St. Mummolin, or Mommolin, Bishop of Noyon, C. 


He was a native of the territory of Constance, and became a monk at Luxeu. 
He was sent with Ebertran and Bertin to St. Omer, and was appointed 
superior rather than abbot, while they lived about eight years in their first 
habitation called the Old Monastery, or St. Mummolin’s. He removed with 
them to the New Monastery of St. Peter’s, or Sithiu, now St. Bertin’s. Upon 
the death of St. Eligius, in 659, or 665, he was consecrated bishop of Noyon 
and Tournay, and constituted Ebertran abbot of the monastery of St. 
Quintin’s, which he erected in that town not far from the ruins of 
Vermandis. This abbey is long since secularized, and is a famous collegiate 
church. Folcard tells us in his life of St. Omer, that St. Mummolin governed 
that extensive see twenty-six years. His name occurs in the subscriptions to 
the Testament of St. Amand, and to several charters of that age. His body 
was interred in the church of the apostles, and is now richly enshrined in the 
cathedral of Noyon, but part of his skull at St. Bertin’s. He is honored in all 
these dioceses on the 16th of October. See Mabill. Ann. Ben. t. 1, p. 529; 
Gall. Chr. nov. t. 9, p. 984; Molanus ad 16 Octobris; his ancient MS. life in 
St. Bertin’s library, and De Witte, in Vit. Sanctor Sithiensium. 


October 17%" 


St. Hedwiges, or Avoice, Duchess of Poland, W. 


FROM HER EXACT LIFE EXTANT IN SURIUS, AND D’ ANDILLY, SAINTS ILLUSTR. SEE 
ALSO CHROMER, HIST. L. 7, 8; DU LOSS, HIST. POLONIC, L. 6 ET 7 AND F. RADERUS, 
BAVARIA SANCTA, T. 1, P. 147. 


A. D. 1243. 


The father of this saint was Bertold III. of Andechs, marquis of Meran, 
count of Tirol, and prince (or duke) of Carinthia and Istria,4424 as he is 
styled in the Chronicle of Andechs, and in the life of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary.“!22 Her mother was Agnes, daughter of the count of Rotletchs. St. 
Hedwiges had three sisters and four brothers. Her eldest sister, Agnes, was 
married to Philip Augustus, king of France; Gertrude, the second, to 
Andrew, king of Hungary, by whom she had St. Elizabeth; the third was 
abbess of Lutzingen in Franconia. As to her brothers, Bertold died patriarch 
of Aquileia, and Elebert, bishop of Bamberg: Henry and Otho divided 
between them their father’s principalities, and became renowned generals. 
St. Hedwiges, by a distinguishing effect of the divine mercy in her favor, 
was from her cradle formed to virtue by the example and lessons of her 
devout mother, and of those that were placed about her. In her infancy she 
discovered no marks of levity, and all her inclinations were turned to piety 
and devotion. She was placed very young in the monastery of Lutzingen, in 
Franconia, and only taken thence, when twelve years old, to marry Henry, 
duke of Silesia, descended of the dukes of Glogau in that country; to which 
match she only consented out of compliance with the will of her parents. In 
this state, by the fidelity with which she acquitted herself of all her 
respective duties towards God, her husband, her children, and her family, 
she was truly the courageous woman described by the wise man,“!22 who is 
to be sought from the utmost boundaries of the earth: making it her study in 
all things only to please God, and to sanctify her own soul and her 
household, she directed all her views and actions to this great end. With her 
husband’s free consent she always passed holydays, fast-days, and all 


seasons of devotion in continence. She bore her husband three sons, Henry, 
Conrad, and Boleslas; and three daughters, Agnes, Sophia, and Gertrude. 
After the birth of her sixth child, she engaged her husband to agree to a 
mutual vow of perpetual continence, which they made in presence of the 
bishop of the place; from which time they never met but in public places. 
Her husband faithfully kept this vow for thirty years that he lived 
afterwards; during which time he never wore any gold, silver, or purple, and 
never shaved his beard; from which circumstance he was surnamed Henry 
the Bearded; and so he is constantly called by Dlugoss, Chromer, and other 
Polish and German historians. 

The nobility of Greater Poland having expelled their duke Ladislas 
Otonis, conferred on Henry that principality in 1233. Hedwiges endeavored 
by all the means in her power to dissuade him from accepting that offer; but 
was not able to prevail. Henry marched thither with an army, and quietly 
took possession of that and some other provinces of Poland, and though 
Boleslas the Pious was duke of Cracow and Sendomir, both he and some 
other lesser princes of that country stood so much in awe of Henry’s 
Superior power, as never to dare to have any contest with him. From that 
time he is styled duke of Poland. Out of partial fondness he was once 
desirous to leave his dominions to his second son, Conrad; but Hedwiges 
supported the cause of Henry, which was that of justice. The two brothers, 
with their factions, came to an open rupture, and notwithstanding their 
mother’s desire to reconcile them, a great battle was fought, in which Henry 
entirely routed his younger brother’s army, who died soon after in 
retirement and penance. This happened several years before the death of 
their father, and was one of those crosses by which the duchess learned 
more bitterly to deplore the miseries and blindness of the world, and more 
perfectly to disengage her heart from its slavery. Whether in prosperity or 
adversity, her whole comfort was in God, and in the exercises of religion. 
The duke, at her persuasion, and upon her yielding into his hands her whole 
dower for this purpose, founded the great monastery of Cistercian nuns at 
Trebnitz, three miles from Breslaw, the capital of Silesia; upon which he 
settled the town of Trebnitz and other estates, endowing it for the 
maintenance of one thousand persons, of which, in the first foundation, one 
hundred were nuns; the rest were young ladies of reduced families, who 
were to be here educated in piety, and afterwards provided with competent 


portions to marry advantageously in the world; or, if they were inclined to a 
monastic state, they were at liberty to profess it in this or in any other 
nunnery. This building was begun in 1203, and was carried on fifteen years 
without interruption, during which time all malefactors in Silesia, instead of 
other punishments, were condemned to work at it, and the severity of their 
servitude was proportioned to their crimes. The monastery was finished, 
and the church dedicated in 1219. The duchess practised in her palace 
greater austerities than those of the mosrigid monks, fasted and watched in 
prayer, and wherever she travelled had always thirteen poor persons with 
her, whom she maintained, in honor of Christ and his apostles, waiting upon 
them herself upon her knees at table, where they were served with good 
meat, before she took her own coarse refection. She often washed the feet 
and kissed the ulcers of lepers, and having an extreme desire to hear that 
amiable sentence from Christ at the last day: I was in prison, and you 
visited me, &c., she exhausted her revenues in relieving the necessitous. 
The simplicity which she observed in her dress while she lived with her 
husband, showed, that if respect to him and his court obliged her to wear 
decent apparel, she was yet an enemy to vain or gaudy ornaments, which 
amuse a great part of her sex, and much more to all decorations and artifices 
of dress, with which many ladies study to set themselves off to advantage: a 
certain mark of vanity, or a pleasure they take in themselves, and a 
dangerous desire of pleasing others. This passion, which banishes from the 
breast where it reigns the spirit of Christ, and his gospel, cherishes the root 
of many vices, and without design spreads snares to entangle and destroy 
unwary souls, cannot find place in one whose conduct is regulated by, and 
whose heart is penetrated with, the spirit of Christian modesty. 

St. Hedwiges, after her separation from her husband, carried her love of 
humility and penance much further in this respect, and wore only clothes of 
plain gray stuff. Her desire of advancing in perfection put her upon leaving 
the palace with her husband’s consent, and fixing altogether at Trebnitz, 
near the monastery, often retiring for some days into that austere house, 
where she lay in the dormitory, and complied with all the penitential 
exercises of the community. She wore the same cloak and tunic summer and 
winter; and underneath a rough hair-shift, with sleeves of white serge, that it 
might not be discovered. She fasted every day, except Sundays and great 
festivals, on which she allowed herself two small refections. For forty years 


she never ate any flesh, though subject to frequent violent illnesses; except 
that once, under a grievous distemper in Poland, she took a little, in 
obedience to the precept of the pope’s legate. On Wednesdays and Fridays 
her refection was only bread and water. With going to churches barefoot, 
sometimes over ice and snow, her feet were often blistered, and left the 
ground stained with traces of her blood; but she earned shoes under her 
arms, to put on if she met any one. Her maids that attended her to church, 
though well clad, were not able to bear the cold, which she never seemed to 
feel. She had a good bed in her chamber, but never made use of it, taking 
her rest on the bare ground. She watched great part of the night in prayer 
and tears, and never returned to rest after matins. After compline she 
prolonged her prayers in the church till very late, and from matins till break 
of day. At her work, or other employments, she never ceased to sigh to God 
in her heart as a stranger banished from him on earth, and returned often in 
the day to the church, where she usually retired into a secret corner, that her 
tears might not be perceived. The princess Anne, her daughter-in-law, who 
usually knelt next to her, admired the abundance of tears she saw her 
frequently shed at her devotions, the interior joy and delights with which 
she was often overwhelmed during her communications with heaven, and 
the sublime raptures with which she was sometimes favored. The same was 
testified by Herbold, her confessor, and by several servant-maids. At her 
prayers she frequently kissed the ground, watering it with her tears, and in 
private often prayed a long time together prostrate on the floor. She 
continued in prayer during all the time it thundered, remembering the 
terrors of the last day. Her tears and devotion were extraordinary when she 
approached the holy communion. She always heard mass either kneeling, or 
prostrate, with a devotion which astonishes all that saw her; nor could she 
be satisfied without hearing every morning all the masses that were said in 
the church where she was.4!24 

That devotion is false or imperfect which is not founded in humility and 
the subjection of the passions. St. Hedwiges always sincerely looked upon 
herself as the last and most ungrateful to God of all creatures, and she was 
often seen to kiss the ground where some virtuous person had knelt in the 
church. No provocation was observed to make her ever show the least sign 
of emotion or anger. While she lived in the world, the manner in which she 


reprimanded servants for faults, showed how perfectly she was mistress of 
herself, and how unalterable the peace of her mind was. This also appeared 
in the heroic constancy with which she bore afflictions. Upon receiving the 
news of her husband being wounded in battle, and taken prisoner by the 
duke of Kime, she said, without the least disturbance of mind, that she 
hoped to see him in a short time at liberty and in good health. The 
conqueror rejected all terms that could be offered for his freedom; which 
obliged Henry, our saint’s eldest son, to raise a powerful army to attempt his 
father’s rescue by force of arms. Hedwiges, whose tender soul could never 
hear of the effusion of Christian blood without doing all in her power to 
prevent it, went in person to Conrad, and the very sight of her disarmed him 
of all his rage, so that she easily obtained what she demanded. The example 
of our saint had so powerful an influence over her husband, that he not only 
allowed her an entire liberty as to her manner of living, and exercises of 
piety, but began at length, in some degree, to copy her virtues, observed the 
modesty and recollection of a monk in the midst of a court, and became the 
father of his people, and the support of the poor and weak. All his thoughts 
were directed to administering justice to his subjects, and making piety and 
religion flourish in his dominions. He died happily, in 1238; upon which 
melancholy occasion all the nuns at Trebnitz expressed their sense of so 
great a loss by many tears and other marks of grief. Hedwiges was the only 
person who could think of the deceased prince with dry eyes, and 
comforting the rest, said: “Would you oppose the will of God? Our lives are 
his. We ought to find our comfort in whatever he is pleased to ordain, 
whether as to our own death, or as to that of our friends.” The serenity of 
mind, and composure of features, with which on that occasion she urged the 
unreasonableness of an ungoverned grief, and the duty of resignation to the 
divine will, showed, still more than her words, how great a proficient she 
was in the virtues which she recommended, and how perfectly the motives 
of faith triumphed in her soul over the sentiments of nature. From that time 
she put on the religious habit at Trebnitz, and lived in obedience to her 
daughter Gertrude, who, having made her religious profession in that house 
when it was first founded, had been before that time chosen abbess. 
Nevertheless, St. Hedwiges never made any monastic vows, that she might 
continue to succor the necessitous by her bountiful charities. 


One instance will suffice to show with what humility and meekness she 
conversed with her religious sisters. Out of a spirit of sincere poverty and 
humility, she never wore any other than some old threadbare, castaway 
habit. One of the nuns happened once to say to her: “Why do you wear 
these tattered rags? They ought rather to be given to the poor.” The saint 
meekly answered: “If this habit gives any offence I am ready to correct my 
fault;” and she instantly laid it aside and got another, though she would not 
have a new one. Three years after the death of her husband she sustained a 
grievous trial in the loss of her eldest, most virtuous, and most beloved son 
Henry, surnamed the Pious, who had succeeded his father in the duchies 
both of Greater and Lesser Poland, and of Silesia. The Tartars with a 
numberless army poured out of Asia by the north, proposing nothing less to 
themselves than to swallow up all Europe. Having plundered all the country 
that lay in their way through Russia and Bulgaria, they arrived at Cracow in 
Poland. Finding that city abandoned by its inhabitants, who carried off their 
treasures, they burnt it to the ground, so that nothing was left standing 
except the church of St. Andrew without the walls. Continuing their march 
into Silesia, they laid siege to the citadel of Breslaw, which was protected 
by the prayers of St. Ceslas or Cieslas, prior of the Dominicans there, and 
the barbarians, terrified by a globe of fire which fell from the heavens upon 
their camp, retired towards Legnitz. Duke Henry assembled his forces at 
Legnitz, and every soldier having been at confession, he caused mass to be 
said, at which he and all his army received the holy communion.“22 From 
this sacred action he courageously led his little army to fall upon the enemy, 
having with him Miceslas, duke of Oppolen in Higher Silesia, Boleslas, 
marquis of Moravia, and other princes. He gave wonderful proofs both of 
his courage and conduct in this memorable battle, and for some time drove 
the barbarians before him; but at last, his horse being killed under him, he 
was himself slain not far from Legnitz, in 1241. His corpse was carried to 
the princess Anne, his wife, and by her sent to Breslaw, to be interred in the 
convent of Franciseans which he had begun to found there, and which she 
finished after his death. The grandchildren of our saint were preserved from 
the swords of these infidels, being shut up in the impregnable castle of 
Legnitz. St. Hedwiges herself had retired with her nuns and her daughter-in- 
law, Anne, to the fortress of Chrosne. Upon the news of this disaster she 


comforted her daughter the abbess, and her daughter-in-law the princess, 
who seemed almost dead with grief. Without letting fall a single tear, or 
discovering the least trouble of mind, she said: “God hath disposed of my 
son as it hath pleased him. We ought to have no other will than his.” Then, 
lifting up her eyes to heaven, she prayed as follows: “I thank you, my God, 
for having given me such a son, who always loved and honored me, and 
never gave me the least occasion of displeasure. To see him alive was my 
great joy; yet I feel a still greater pleasure in seeing him, by such a death, 
deserve to be forever united to you in the kingdom of your glory. Oh, my 
God, with my whole heart, I commend to you his dear soul.” The example 
of this saint’s lively faith and hope most powerfully and sweetly dispelled 
the grief of those that were in affliction, and her whole conduct was the 
strongest exhortation to every virtue. This gave an irresistible force to the 
holy advice she sometimes gave others. Being a true and faithful lover of 
the cross, she was wont to exhort all with whom she conversed, to arm 
themselves against the prosperity of the world with still more diligence than 
against its adversities, the former being fraught with more snares and 
greater dangers. Nothing seemed to surpass the lessons on humility which 
she gave to her daughter-in-law, Anne, which were the dictates of her own 
feeling and experimental sentiments of that virtue. Her humility was 
honored by God with the gift of miracles. A nun of Trebnitz who was blind, 
recovered her sight by the blessing of the saint with the sign of the cross. 
The author of her life gives us an account of several other miraculous cures 
wrought by her, and of several predictions, especially of her own death. In 
her last sickness she insisted on receiving extreme unction before any others 
could be persuaded that she was in danger. The passion of Christ, which she 
had always made a principal part of her most tender devotion, was the chief 
entertainment by which she prepared herself for her last passage. God was 
pleased to put a happy end to her labors by calling her to himself on the 
15th of October, 1243. Her mortal remains were deposited at Trebnitz. She 
was canonized in 1266 by Clement IV., and her relics were enshrined the 
year following.4!28 Pope Innocent XI. appointed the 17th of this month for 
the celebration of her office.122 

The constancy of this saint at the loss of friends proceeded not from 
insensibility. The bowels of saints are so much the more tender as their 


charity is always more compassionate and more extensive. But a lively 
apprehension of eternity, and of the nothingness of temporal things, makes 
them regard this life as a moment, and set no value on any thing in it but 
inasmuch as God, his love or holy will, and our immortal glory, may be 
concerned in it. Lewis of Granada tells us, in the life of the venerable 
servant of God, John of Avila, that the marchioness of Pliego, when she saw 
her eldest son delight in nothing but in retirement and devotion, used to say, 
that no other pleasure in this world can equal that of a mother who sees a 
dear child very virtuous. The same author mentions another lady of quality, 
likewise a spiritual daughter of that holy man, who, when she lost her most 
pious and beloved son, said she was not able to express her joy for having 
sent so dear a saint before her to heaven. If our grief on such occasions is 
ungoverned, we have reason to fear that our faith is weak, which makes 
such slender impressions on our souls. 


St. Anstrudis, Commonly Called Austru, V., Abbess at Laon 


She was daughter of the virtuous and noble couple, Blandin-Boson and St. 
Salaberna, who founded the abbey of St. John Baptist at Laon, in which St. 
Salaberna, with the consent of her husband, took the religious veil, was 
chosen abbess, and is honored among the saints on the 22d of September. 
Anstrudis faithfully walked in her steps, and after her death, though with 
the utmost repugnance, succeeded her in the abbacy. By a scrupulous 
observance of monastic discipline in the least points, a tender and 
affectionate care in conducting her sisters in the paths of Christian 
perfection, a most profuse charity to the poor, and her constant application 
to prayer, she was a true model of sanctity. No exterior employments 
interrupted the union of her heart with God, or her sweet attention to his 
holy presence. Except on Sundays and on Christmas day she never took any 
nourishment but at one moderate refection she made in a day at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and on fast-days after sunset. Her watchings in 
devout prayer often kept her the whole night in the church, except that she 
took a little rest in an uneasy seat before the church door; then returned 
again to her devotions before the altar. Her sanctity was to be approved and 
made perfect by the trial of afflictions, in which true virtue is always 
purified and improved, but that which is weak or counterfeit betrays itself, 
as a building which wants a firm foundation, or a great tree which has not 
shot its roots deep into the earth is easily blown down by storms. The saint’s 
pious brother Baldwin was treacherously assassinated, and she herself 
terrified with outrageous threats by Ebroin. That tyrant, however, was at 
length softened by her intrepid constancy, and approved virtue and 
innocence, and of a persecutor became her patron and friend. Pepin, when 
mayor of the palace, declared himself her strenuous protector. She died in 
688, and is honored in the Gallican and Benedictin Calendars. The rich 
Benedictin nunnery of St. John Baptist at Laon was given to monks of the 
same order in 1229, and still flourishes. There is in the same town another 


great Benedictin abbey of St. Vincent, and a third of the order of Premontr, 
called St. Martin’s. See the life of St. Anstrudis written soon after her death 
in Mabillon (sc. 2. and Bulteau, Hist. Mon. d’Occid. 


St. Andrew of Crete, M. 


St. Andrew, surnamed the Calybite, or the Cretan, was a holy monk, and a 
zealous defender of holy images in the reign of Constantine Copronymus, 
by whose orders he was whipped to death without the walls of 
Constantinople, in the circus of St. Mamas, on the 17th of October, 761. His 
name occurs in the Roman Martyrology. See Theophanes, p. 363; Fleury,1. 
43, n. 31; Baillet, &c. 


October 18 


St. Luck the Evangelist 


SEE TILLEM. T. 2, P. 148; CALMET, T. 7, P. 378. SIX DIFFERENT GREEK HISTORIES OF ST. 
LUKE’S ACTS AS EXTANT ALL MODERN, AND OF NO ACCOUNT. SEE JOS. ASSEMANI, 
IN CALEND. UNIV. T. 5, P. 308. 


The great apostle of the Gentiles, or rather the Holy Ghost by his pen, is the 
panegyrist of this glorious evangelist, and his own inspired writings are the 
highest, standing, and most authentic commendation of his sanctity, and of 
those eminent graces which are a just subject of our admiration, but which 
human praises can only extenuate. St. Luke was a native of Antioch, the 
metropolis of Syria, a city famous for the agreeableness of its situation, the 
riches of its traffic, its extent, the number of its inhabitants, the politeness of 
their manners, and their learning and wisdom. Its schools were the most 
renowned in all Asia, and produced the ablest masters in all arts and 
sciences. St. Luke acquired a stock of learning in his younger years, which, 
we are told, he improved by his travels in some parts of Greece and Egypt. 
He became particularly well skilled in physic, which he made his 
profession. They that from hence infer the quality of his birth and fortune, 
do not take notice that this art was at that time often managed by slaves who 
were trained up to it, as Grotius proves, who conceives that St. Luke 
perhaps had lived servant in some noble family in quality of physician, till 
he obtained his freedom: after which he continued to follow his profession. 
This he seems to have done after his conversion to the faith, and even to the 
end of his life; the occasional practice of physic, without being drawn aside 
by it from spiritual functions, being a charity very consistent with the 
ministry of the gospel. St. Jerom assures us he was very eminent in his 
profession, and St. Paul, by calling him his most dear physician,4!2® seems 
to indicate that he had not laid it aside. Besides his abilities in physic, he is 
said to have been very skilful in painting. The Menology of the emperor 
Basil, compiled in 980, Nicephorus,4422 Metaphrastes, and other modern 
Greeks quoted by F. Gretzer, in his dissertation on this subject, speak much 


of his excelling in this art, and of his leaving many pictures of Christ and 
the B. Virgin. Though neither the antiquity nor the credit of these authors is 
of great weight, it must be acknowledged, with a very judicious critic, that 
some curious anecdotes are found in their writings. In this particular, what 
they tell us is supported by the authority of Theodorus Lector, who lived in 
518, and relates#!22 that a picture of the B. Virgin painted by St. Luke was 
sent from Jerusalem to the empress Pulcheria, who placed it in the church 
of Hodegorum which she built in her honor at Constantinople. Moreover, a 
very ancient inscription was found in a vault near the church of St. Mary in 
vi lat in Rome, in which it is said of a picture of the B. Virgin Mary, 
discovered there, “One of the seven painted by St. Luke.”442! Three or four 
such pictures are still in being; the principal is that placed by Paul V. in the 
Burghesian chapel in St. Mary Major. 

St. Luke was a proselyte to the Christian religion, but whether from 
paganism or rather from Judaism is uncertain; for many Jews were settled at 
Antioch, but chiefly such as were called Hellenists, who read the Bible in 
the Greek translation of the Septuagint. St. Jerom observes from his 
writings, that he was more skilled in Greek than in Hebrew, and that 
therefore he not only always makes use of the Septuagint translation, as the 
other authors of the New Testament who wrote in Greek do, but he refrains 
sometimes from translating words when the propriety of the Greek tongue 
would not bear it. Some think he was converted to the faith by St. Paul at 
Antioch: others judge this improbable, because that apostle nowhere calls 
him his son, as he frequently does his converts. St. Epiphanius makes him 
to have been a disciple of our Lord; which might be for some short time 
before the death of Christ, though this evangelist says he wrote his gospel 
from the relations of those who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word.4/22 Nevertheless, from these words, many conclude 
that he became a Christian at Antioch only after Christ’s ascension. 
Tertullian positively affirms that he never was a disciple of Christ while he 
lived on earth.4!23 No sooner was he enlightened by the Holy Ghost, and 
initiated in the school of Christ, but he set himself heartily to learn the spirit 
of his faith, and to practise its lessons. For this purpose he studied perfectly 
to die to himself, and, as the church says of him, “He always carried about 
in his body the mortification of the cross for the honor of the divine name.” 


He was already a great proficient in the habits of a perfect mastery of 
himself, and of all virtues, when he became St. Paul’s companion in his 
travels, and fellow-laborer in the ministry of the gospel. The first time that 
in his history of the missions of St. Paul4“4 he speaks in his own name in 
the first person, is when that apostle sailed from Troas into Macedon, in the 
year 51, soon after St. Barnabas had left him, and St. Irenus begins from 
that time the voyages which St. Luke made with St. Paul.4!2° Before this he 
had doubtless been for some time an assiduous disciple of that great 
apostle; but from this time he seems never to have left him unless by his 
order, upon commissions for the service of the churches he had planted. It 
was the height of his ambition to share with that great apostle all his toils, 
fatigues, dangers, and sufferings. In his company he made some stay at 
Philippi in Macedon; then he travelled with him through all the cities of 
Greece, where the harvest every day grew upon their hands. St. Paul 
mentions him more than once as the companion of his travels; he calls him 
Luke the beloved physician,4!28 his fellow-laborer“!2 Interpreters usually 
take Lucius, whom St. Paul calls his kinsman,4422 to be St. Luke, as the 
Same apostle sometimes gives a Latin termination to Silas, calling him 
Sylvanus. Many with Origen, Eusebius, and St. Jerom say, that when St. 
Paul speaks of his own gospel,#/22 he means that of St. Luke, though the 
passage may be understood simply of the gospel which St. Paul preached. 
He wrote this epistle in the year 57, four years before his first arrival at 
Rome. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark had written their gospels before St. Luke. The 
devil, who always endeavors to obscure the truth by falsehood, stirred up 
several to obtrude upon the world fabulous relations concerning Christ, to 
obviate which St. Luke published his gospel. In this undertaking some 
imagine he had also in view to supply some things which had been omitted 
by the two former; but it does not clearly appear that he had read them, as 
Calmet and others observe. Tertullian tells us, that this work of the disciple 
was often ascribed to St. Paul, who was his master.4/42 That apostle, 
doubtless, assisted him in the task, and approved and recommended it; but 
St. Luke mentions others from whom he derived his accounts, who from the 
beginning had been eye-witnesses of Christ’s actions. He delivered nothing 
but what he received immediately from persons present at, and concerned in 


the things which he has left upon record, having a most authentic stock of 
credit and intelligence to proceed upon, as Tertullian speaks, and being 
under the direction and influence of the Holy Ghost, from whose express 
revelation he received whatever he has delivered concerning all divine 
mysteries, and without whose special assistance and inspiration he wrote 
not the least tittle, even in his historical narrative. What the ancients aver of 
the concurrence of St. Paul in this work, seems to appear in the conformity 
of their expressions in mentioning the institution of the blessed 
eucharist,44! also in relating the apparition of Christ to St. Peter.4/42 St. 
Jerom and St. Gregory Nazianzen tell us,“!“° that St. Luke wrote his gospel 
in Achaia, when he attended St. Paul preaching there and in the confines of 
Boeotia. He was twice in these parts with that apostle, in 53 and 58. He must 
have written his gospel in 53, if St. Paul speaks of it in his epistle to the 
Romans, as the ancients assure us. Those titles in some Greek manuscripts, 
which say this gospel was written at Rome during St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment, are moder, and seem to confound this book with the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

St. Luke mainly insists in his gospel upon what relates to Christ’s priestly 
office; for which reason the ancients, in accommodating the four symbolical 
representations, mentioned in Ezekiel, to the four evangelists, assigned the 
ox or calf, as an emblem of sacrifices, to St. Luke. It is only in the gospel of 
St. Luke that we have a full account of several particulars relating to the 
Annunciation of the mystery of the Incarnation to the Blessed Virgin, her 
visit to St. Elizabeth, the parable of the prodigal son, and many other most 
remarkable points. The whole is written with great variety, elegance, and 
perspicuity. An incomparable sublimity of thought and diction is 
accompanied with that genuine simplicity which is the characteristic of the 
sacred penmen; and by which the divine actions and doctrine of our Blessed 
Redeemer are set off in a manner which in every word conveys his holy 
spirit, and unfolds in every tittle the hidden mysteries and inexhausted 
riches of the divine love, and of all virtues to those who with an humble and 
teachable disposition of mind make these sacred oracles the subject of their 
assiduous devout meditation. The dignity with which the most sublime 
mysteries, which transcend all the power of words, and even the conception 
and comprehension of all created beings, are set off without any pomp of 


expression, has in it something divine; and the energy with which the 
patience, meekness, charity, and beneficence of a God made man for us, are 
described, his divine lessons laid down, and the narrative of his life given, 
but especially the dispassionate manner in which his adorable sufferings 
and death are related, without the least exclamation or bestowing the least 
harsh epithet on his enemies, is a grander and more noble eloquence on 
such a theme, and a more affecting and tender manner of writing, than the 
highest strains or the finest ornaments of speech could be. This simplicity 
makes the great actions speak themselves, which all borrowed eloquence 
must extenuate. The sacred penmen in these writings were only the 
instruments or organs of the Holy Ghost; but their style alone suffices to 
evince how perfectly free their souls were from the reign or influence of 
human passions, and in how perfect a degree they were replenished with all 
those divine virtues and that heavenly spirit which their words breathe. 
About the year 56 St. Paul sent St. Luke with St. Titus to Corinth, with 
this high commendation, that his praise in the gospel resounded throughout 
all the churches.4444 St. Luke attended him to Rome, whither he was sent 
prisoner from Jerusalem in 61. The apostle remained there two years in 
chains; but was permitted to live in a house which he hired, though under 
the custody of a constant guard; and there he preached to those who daily 
resorted to hear him. From ancient writings and monuments belonging to 
the church of St. Mary in vi lat, which is an ancient title of a cardinal 
deacon, Baronius*!“2 and Aringhi*“° tell us, that this church was built upon 
the spot where St. Paul then lodged, and where St. Luke wrote the Acts of 
the Apostles. On this account Sixtus V. caused a statue of St. Paul to be 
placed, with a new inscription, upon the famous pillar of Antoninus, in that 
neighborhood. St. Luke was the apostle’s faithful assistant and attendant 
during his confinement, and had the comfort to see him set at liberty in 63, 
the year in which this evangelist finished his Acts of the Apostles. This 
sacred history he compiled at Rome,““/ by divine inspiration, as an 
appendix to his gospel, to prevent the false relations of those transactions 
which some published, and to leave an authentic account of the wonderful 
works of God in planting his church, and some of the miracles by which he 
confirmed it, and which were an invincible proof of the truth of Christ’s 
resurrection, and of his holy religion. Having in the first twelve chapters 


related the chief general transactions of the principal apostles in the first 
establishment of the church, beginning at our Lord’s ascension, he from the 
thirteenth chapter, almost confines himself to the actions and miracles of St. 
Paul, to most of which he had been privy and an eye-witness, and 
concerning which false reports were spread. St. Luke dedicated both this 
book and his gospel to one Theophilus, who, by the title of Most Excellent, 
which he gives him, according to the style of those times, must have been a 
person of the first distinction, and a public magistrate, probably of Antioch, 
who perhaps was a convert of this evangelist. These books were not in 
tended only for his use, but also for the instruction of all churches, and all 
succeeding ages. As among the ancient prophets the style of Isaias was 
most elegant and polite, and that of Amos, who had been a shepherd, rough; 
so that of St. Luke, by its accuracy and elegance, and the purity of the 
Greek language, shows the politeness of his education at Antioch: yet it is 
not wholly free from Hebraisms and Syriacisms. It flows with an easy and 
natural grace and sweetness, and is admirably accommodated to an 
historical design. 

St. Luke did not forsake his master after he was released from his 
confinement. That apostle, in his last imprisonment at Rome writes, that the 
rest had all left him, and that St. Luke alone was with him.448 St. 
Epiphanius says,4° that after the martyrdom of St. Paul, St. Luke preached 
in Italy Gaul, Dalmatia, and Macedon. By Gaul some understand Cisalpine 
Gaul others Galatia. Fortunatus and Metaphrastes say he passed into Egypt 
and preached in Thebais. Nicephorus says he died at Thebes in Boeotia and 
that his tomb was shown near that place in his time; but seems to confound 
the evangelist with St. Luke Stiriote, a hermit of that country. St. 
Hippolytus says,422 St. Luke was crucified at Ela in Peloponnesus, near 
Achaia. The modern Greeks tell us he was crucified on an olive-tree. The 
ancient African Martyrology of the fifth age*/2! gives him the titles of 
Evangelist and Martyr. St. Gregory Nazianzen,“!2 St. Paulinus,4!°2 and St. 
Gaudentius of Brescia,“!4 assure us that he went to God by martyrdom. 
Bede, Ado, Usuard, and Baronius in the Martyrologies only say he suffered 
much for the faith, and died very old in Bithynia. That he crossed the straits 
to preach in Bithynia is most probable, but then he returned and finished his 
course in Achaia; under which name Peloponnesus was then comprised. 


The modern Greeks say he lived fourscore and four years: which assertion 
had crept into St. Jerom’s account of St. Luke,4°2 but is expunged by 
Martianay, who found those words wanting in all old manuscripts. The 
bones of St. Luke were translated from Patras in Achaia in 357, by order of 
the emperor Constantius, and deposited in the church of the apostles at 
Constantinople,#!°© together with those of St. Andrew and St. Timothy. On 
the occasion of this translation some distribution was made of the relics of 
St. Luke: St. Gaudentius procured a part for his church at Brescia.“!24 St. 
Paulinus possessed a portion in St. Felix’s church at Nola, and with a part 
enriched a church which he built at Fondi.4!°8 The magnificent church of 
the apostles at Constantinople was built by Constantine the Great,4/22 
whose body was deposited in the porch in a chest of gold, the twelve 
apostles standing round his tomb.4!©2 When this church was repaired by an 
order of Justinian, the masons found three wooden chests, or coffins, in 
which, as the inscriptions proved, the bodies of St. Luke, St. Andrew, and 
St. Timothy were interred.“©! Baronius mentions that the head of St. Luke 
was brought by St. Gregory from Constantinople to Rome, and laid in the 
church of his monastery of St. Andrew.4!64 The ancient picture of St. Luke, 
together with all the instruments used formerly in writing, is copied by 
Montfaucon from old manuscript books of his gospel.4/©2 Some of his relics 
are kept in the great Grecian Monastery on Mount Athos it Greece. 
Christ, our divine Legislator, came not only to be our Model by his 
example, and our Redeemer by the sacrifice of his adorable blood, but also 
to be our doctor and teacher by his heavenly doctrine. He who, from the 
beginning of the world, had inspired and opened the mouths of so many 
prophets, vouchsafed to become himself our instructor, teaching us what we 
are to believe, and what we are to do, that through his redemption we may 
escape eternal torments and attain to everlasting life. With what earnestness 
and diligence, with what awful respect ought we to listen to, and 
assiduously meditate upon his divine lessons, which we read in his gospels, 
or hear from the mouths of his ministers, who announce to us his word, and 
in his name, or by his authority and commission! As by often iterating the 
same action the nail is driven into the wood, and not a stroke of the hammer 
is lost or superfluous; so it is by repeated meditation that the divine word 
sinks deep into our hearts. What fatigues and sufferings did it cost the Son 


of God to announce it to us! How many prophets! how many apostles, 
evangelists, and holy ministers has he sent to preach the same for the sake 
of our souls! How intolerable is our contempt of it! our sloth and 
carelessness in receiving it! 


St. Julian Sabas, Hermit 


St. Julian, for his wisdom and prudence, was surnamed Sabas, which 
signifies in Syriac, the Gray or Old Man. He flourished in the fourth age 
living first in a damp cave near Edessa, afterwards on Mount Sinai in 
Arabia Austere penance, manual labor, and assiduous prayer and 
contemplation were the means by which he sanctified his soul. He saw in 
spirit the death of Julian the Apostate in Persia, by which God delivered his 
church from the storm with which that persecutor then threatened it.41® 
The Arians under Valens abusing the authority of this saint’s name, he left 
his solitude, and coming to Antioch loudly confounded them, and wrought 
many miracles. When he had given an ample testimony to the true faith, he 
returned to his cell, where he instructed a great number of disciples, who 
edified the church long after his death. St. Chrysostom calls him a 
wonderful man, and describes the great honor with which he was received 
living, and his name venerated after his death.4‘®° See Theodoret, Hist. 
Relig. c. 2; Bulteau, Hist. Mon. d’Orient, t. 2; Fleury,1. 16, n. 28, &c. This 
Saint is named in the Roman Martyrology on the 14th of January, but by the 
Greeks both on this day and on the 24th of this month. 


St. Justin, Martyr, in Parisis 


Rictius Varus, prefect of the Belgic Gaul, in the first years of Maximian, 
was a cruel persecutor of the faith while that emperor resided in Gaul, and 
for some time in Belgium itself. By this prefect’s orders many received the 
crown of martyrdom at Triers. Also at Amiens, St. Firminus, the bishop; 
likewise SS. Victoricus, Fuscianus, and Gentianus; St. Quintin at Vermande; 
SS. Crispin and Crispinian at Soissons; St. Piat, or Piaton, at Tournay; and 
St. Justin, or St. Justus, at Louvres, a small town in Parisis four leagues 
from Paris, towards Senlis. He was going to Amiens, and beheaded because 
he would not betray to the persecutors his father and brother who travelled 
with him, and who had concealed themselves. His relics, kept in the 
cathedral at Paris, appear to have been the body of a youth. See his Acts, 
ascribed to Bede, Tillem. t. 4, p. 751; Fleury,1. 18, n. 19, t. 2, p. 399. 


St. Monon, M. 


He left Scotland, his native country, and retired into the forest of Ardennes, 
where he led a holy life in the seventh century. He was massacred in his cell 
by robbers, and was buried in the village of Nassaw, which at present 
belongs to the abbey of St. Hubert. His tomb was rendered famous by 
miracles. There was a church dedicated under his invocation near the city of 
St. Andrew’s in Scotland, called to this day Monon’s Kirk. See Molanus, 
addit. ad Usuard, and King, in Calend. 


October 19" 


St. Peter of Alcantara, C. 


From his life, written by F. John of St. Mary, in 1619, and again by F. 
Martin of St. Joseph, in 1644; also from the edifying account St. Teresa has 
left us of him in her own life, c. 27; F. Wadding’s Annals of the Franciscan 
Order, and Heiyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 7, p. 137. 


A. D. 1562. 


Christ declares the spirit and constant practice of penance to be the 
foundation of a Christian or spiritual life. This great and most important 
maxim, which in these latter ages is little understood, even amongst the 
generality of those who call themselves Christians, is set forth by the 
example of this saint to confound our sloth, and silence all our vain excuses. 
St. Peter was born at Alcantara, a small town in the province of 
Estramadura in Spain, in 1499. His father, Alphonso Garavito, was a 
lawyer, and governor of that town; his mother was of good extraction, and 
both were persons eminent for their piety and personal merit in the world. 
Upon the first dawn of reason, Peter discovered the most happy dispositions 
to virtue, and seemed a miracle of his age in fervor and unwearied 
constancy in the great duty of prayer from his childhood, and his very 
infancy. He had not finished his philosophy in his own country, when his 
father died. Some time after this loss he was sent to Salamanca to study the 
canon raw. During the two years that he spent in that university, he divided 
his whole time between the church, the hospital, the school, and his closet. 
In 1513 he was recalled to Alcantara, where he deliberated with himself 
about the choice of a state of life. On one side, the devil represented to him 
the fortune and career which were open to him in the world; on the other 
side, listening to the suggestions of divine grace, he considered the dangers 
of such a course, and the happiness and spiritual advantages of holy 
retirement. These sunk deep into his heart, and he felt in his soul a strong 
call to a religious state of life, in which he should have no other concern but 


that of securing his own salvation. Resolving, therefore, to embrace the 
holy order of St. Francis, in the sixteenth year of his age he took the habit of 
that austere rule in the solitary convent of Manjarez, situated in the 
mountains which run between Castile and Portugal. An ardent spirit of 
penance determined his choice of this rigorous institute in imitation of the 
Baptist, and he was so much the more solicitous after his engagement to 
cultivate and improve the same with particular care, as he was sensible that 
the characteristical virtues of each state ought to form the peculiar spirit of 
their sanctity who serve God in it. 

During his novitiate he labored to subdue his domestic enemy by the 
greatest humiliations, most rigorous fasts, incredible watchings, and other 
severities. Such was his fervor that the most painful austerities had nothing 
frightful or difficult for him; his disengagement from the world from the 
very moment he renounced it was so entire, that he seemed in his heart to 
be not only dead or insensible, but even crucified to it, and to find all that a 
pain which flatters the senses and the vanity of men in it; and the union of 
his soul with his Creator seemed to suffer no interruption from any external 
employments. He had first the care of the vestry, (which employment was 
most agreeable to his devotion,) then of the gate, and afterwards of the 
cellar: all which offices he discharged with uncommon exactness, and 
without prejudice to his recollection. That his eyes and other senses might 
be more easily kept under the government of reason, and that they might 
not, by superfluous curiosity, break in upon the interior recollection of his 
mind, such was the restraint he put upon them, that he had been a 
considerable time a religious man without ever knowing that the church of 
his convent was vaulted. After having had the care of serving the refectory 
for half a year, he was chid by the superior for having never given the friars 
any of the fruit in his custody; to which the servant of God humbly 
answered, he had never seen any. The truth was, he had never lifted up his 
eyes to the ceiling, where the fruit was hanging upon twigs, as is usual in 
countries where grapes are dried and preserved. He lived four years in a 
convent, without taking notice of a tree that grew near the door. He ate 
constantly for three years in the same refectory, without seeing any other 
part of it than a part of the table where he sat, and the ground on which he 
trod. He told St. Teresa that he once lived in a house three years without 
knowing any of his religious brethren but by their voices. From the time 


that he put on the religious habit to his death, he never looked any woman 
in the face. These were the marks of a true religious man, who studied 
perfectly to die to himself. His food was for many years only bread 
moistened in water, or unsavory herbs, of which, when he lived a hermit, he 
boiled a considerable quantity together, that he might spend the less time in 
serving his body, and ate them cold, taking a little at once for his refection, 
which for a considerable time he made only once in three days. Besides 
these unsavory herbs, he sometimes allowed himself a porridge made with 
salt and vinegar; but this only on great feasts. For some time his ordinary 
mess was a soup made of beans; his drink was a small quantity of water. He 
seemed, by long habits of mortification, to have almost lost the sense of 
taste in what he ate; for when a little vinegar and salt was thrown into a 
porringer of warm water, he took it for his usual soup of beans. He had no 
other bed than a rough skin laid on the floor, on which he knelt great part of 
the night eaning sometimes on his heels for a little rest; but he slept sitting, 
leaning his head against a wall. His watchings were the most difficult and 
the most incredible of all the austerities which he practised; to which he 
inured himself gradually, that they might not be prejudicial to his health; 
and which being of a robust constitution of body, he found himself able to 
bear. He was assailed by violent temptations, and cruel spiritual enemies; 
but, by the succor of divine grace, and the arms of humility and prayer, was 
always victorious. 

A few months after his profession, Peter was sent from Manjarez to a 
remote retired convent near Belviso; where he built himself a cell with mud 
and the branches of trees, at some distance from the rest, in which he 
practised extraordinary mortifications without being seen. About three years 
after, he was sent by his provincial to Badajos, the metropolis of 
Estramadura, to be superior of a small friary lately established there, though 
he was at that time but twenty years old. The three years of his guardianship 
or wardenship appeared to him a grievous slavery. When they were elapsed 
he received his provincial’s command to prepare himself for holy orders 
Though he earmestly begged for a longer delay, he was obliged to acquiesce 
and was promoted to the priesthood in 1524, and soon after employed in 
preaching. The ensuing year he was made guardian of Placentia. In all 
stations of superiority he considered himself as a servant to his whole 
community, and looked upon his post only as a strict obligation of 


encouraging the rest in the practice of penance by his own example. Our 
saint, who had never known the yoke of the world or vicious habits, entered 
upon his penitential course in a state of innocence and purity which seemed 
never to have been stained with the guilt of mortal sin. But by the maxims 
of the gospel, and the spirit of God, which directs all the saints, a deep 
sense was impressed upon his soul of the obligation which every Christian 
lies under of making his whole life a martyrdom of penance, to satisfy the 
divine justice both for past and daily infidelities, to prevent the rebellion of 
the senses and passions, and to overcome the opposition which the flesh and 
self-will raise against the spirit, unless they are entirely subdued, and made 
obedient to it. Neither can God perfectly reign in a heart, so long as the least 
spark of inordinate desires is habitually cherished in it. Every one, 
therefore, owes to God a sacrifice of exterior mortification and interior self- 
denial of his will, with a constant spirit of compunction, and a rigorous 
impartial self-examination or inspection into the dark recesses of his heart, 
in order to discover and extirpate the roots of all rising vicious inclinations. 
St. Peter, by his own example, inspired his religious brethren with fervor in 
all the branches of holy penance: while, by purifying the affections of his 
heart, he prepared his soul for the most sublime graces of divine love and 
heavenly contemplation. When the term of his second guardianship was 
expired, he was employed six years in preaching. Penetrated with the most 
profound sentiments of humility, compunction, and sovereign contempt of 
all earthly things, and burning with the most ardent charity, he appeared in 
the pulpits like a seraph sent by God to rouse sinners to a true spirit of 
penance, and to kindle in their most frozen breasts the fire of divine love. 
Hence incredible was the fruit which his sermons produced. Besides his 
natural talents and stock of learning, he was enriched by God with an 
experimental and infused sublime knowledge and sense of spiritual things, 
and of the sacred paths of virtue, which is never acquired by study, but is 
the fruit only of divine grace, an eminent spirit of prayer, rooted habits, and 
the heroic practice of all virtues. The saint’s very countenance or presence 
alone seemed a powerful sermon, and it was said that he had but to show 
himself to work conversions, and excite his audience to sighs and tears. 

The love of retirement being always St. Peter’s predominant inclination, 
he made it his earnest petition to his superiors that he might be placed in 
some remote solitary convent, where he might give himself up to the sweet 


commerce of divine contemplation. In compliance with his request he was 
sent to the convent of St. Onuphrius, at Lapa, near Soriana, situated in 
frightful solitude; but, at the same time, he was commanded to take upon 
him the charge of guardian or warden of that house. In that retirement, he 
composed his golden book On Mental Prayer, at the request of a pious 
gentleman, who had often heard him speak on that subject. This excellent 
little treatise was justly esteemed a finished masterpiece on this important 
subject by St. Teresa, Lewis of Granada, St. Francis of Sales, pope Gregory 
XV., queen Christina of Sweden, and others. In it the great advantages and 
necessity of mental prayer are briefly set forth: all its parts and its method 
are explained, and exemplified in affections of divine love, praise, and 
thanksgiving, and especially of supplication or petition. Short meditations 
on the last things, and on the passion of Christ, are added as models. Upon 
the plan of this book, Lewis of Granada and many others have endeavored 
to render the use of mental prayer easy and familiar among Christians, in an 
age which owes all its spiritual evils to a supine neglect of this necessary 
means of interior true virtue. Our saint has left us another short treatise, On 
the Peace of the Soul, or On an Interior Life, no less excellent than the 
former.44&2 St. Peter was himself an excellent proficient in the school of 
divine love, and in the exercises of heavenly contemplation. His prayer and 
his union with God was habitual. He said mass with a devotion that 
astonished others, and often with torrents of tears, or with raptures. He was 
seen to remain in prayer a whole hour, with his arms stretched out, and his 
eyes lifted up without moving. His ecstasies in prayer were frequent, and 
sometimes of long continuance. So great was his devotion to the mystery of 
the incarnation, and the holy sacrament of the altar, that the very mention or 
thought of them frequently sufficed to throw him in a rapture. The excess of 
heavenly sweetness, and the great revelations which he received in the 
frequent extraordinary unions of his soul with God are not to be expressed. 
In the jubilation of his soul through the impetuosity of the divine love he 
sometimes was not able to contain himself from singing the divine praises 
aloud in a wonderful manner. To do this more freely, he sometimes went 
into the woods, where the peasants who heard him sing, took him for one 
who was beside himself. 


The reputation of St. Peter having reached the ears of John III., king of 
Portugal, that prince was desirous to consult him upon certain difficulties of 
conscience, and St. Peter received an order from his provincial to repair to 
him at Lisbon. He did not make use of the carriages which the king had 
ordered to be ready for him, but made the journey barefoot, without sandals, 
according to his custom. King John was so well satisfied with his answers 
and advice, and so much edified by his saintly comportment, that he 
engaged him to return again soon after. In these two visits the saint 
converted several great lords of the court; the infanta Maria, the king’s 
sister, trampling under her feet the pomp of the world, made privately the 
three vows of religious persons, but with this condition, that she should 
continue at court, and wear a secular dress, her presence being necessary for 
the direction of certain affairs. This princess founded a rigorous nunnery of 
barefooted Poor Clares at Lisbon, for ladies of quality, and both she and the 
king were extremely desirous to detain the saint at court. But though they 
had fitted up apartments like a cell, with an oratory for him, and allowed 
him liberty to give himself up wholly to divine contemplation, according to 
his desire, yet he found the conveniences too great, and the palace not 
agreeable to his purposes. A great division having happened among the 
townsmen of Alcantara, he took this opportunity to leave the court, in order 
to reconcile those that were at variance. His presence and _ pathetic 
discourses easily restored peace among the inhabitants of Alcantara. This 
affair was scarcely finished, when, in 1538, he was chosen provincial of the 
province of St. Gabriel, or of Estramadura, which, though it was of the 
conventuals, had adopted some time before certain constitutions of a 
reform. The age required for this office being forty years, the saint warmly 
urged that he was only thirty-nine; but all were persuaded that his prudence 
and virtue were an overbalance. While he discharged this office he drew up 
several severe rules of reformation, which he prevailed on the whole 
province to accept in a chapter which he held at Placentia for this purpose, 
in 1540. Upon the expiration of the term of his provincialship, in 1541, he 
returned to Lisbon, to join F. Martin of St. Mary, who was laying the 
foundation of a most austere reformation of this order reduced to an 
eremitical life, and was building the first hermitage upon a cluster of barren 
mountains called Arbida, upon the mouth of the Tagus, on the opposite 
bank to Lisbon. The duke of Aveiro not only gave the ground, but also 


assisted them in raising cells. St. Peter animated the fervor of these 
religious brethren, and suggested many regulations which were adopted. 
The hermits of Arbida wore nothing on their feet, lay on bundles of vine- 
twigs, or on the bare ground, never touched flesh or wine, and ate no fish 
except on festivals. Peter undertook to awake the rest at midnight, when 
they said matins together; after which they continued in prayer till break of 
day. Then they recited prime, which was followed by one mass only, 
according to the original regulation of St. Francis After this, retiring to their 
cells, they remained there till tierce, which they recited together, with the 
rest of the canonical hours. The time between vespers and compline was 
allotted for manual labor. Their cells were exceeding mean and small: St. 
Peter’s was so little, that he could neither stand up nor lie down in it without 
bending the body. F. John Calus, general of the order, coming into Portugal, 
desired to see St. Peter, and made a visit to this hermitage. Being much 
edified with what he saw, he gave F. Martin leave to receive novices, 
bestowed on this reform the convents of Palhaes and Santaren, and erected 
it into a custody; his companion leaving him to embrace this reformation. 
The convent of Palhaes being appointed for the novitiate, St. Peter was 
nominated guardian, and charged with the direction of the novices. 

Our saint had governed the novitiate only two years, when, in 1544, he 
was recalled by his own superiors into Spain, and received by his brethren 
in the province of Estramadura with the greatest joy that can be expressed. 
Heavenly contemplation being always his favorite inclination, though by 
obedience he often employed himself in the service of several churches, and 
in the direction of devout persons, he procured his superior’s leave to reside 
in the most solitary convents, chiefly at St. Onuphrius’s near Soriano. After 
four years spent in this manner, he was allowed, at the request of prince 
Lewis, the king’s most pious brother, and of the duke of Aveiro, to return to 
Portugal. During three years that he stayed in that kingdom he raised his 
congregation of Arbida to the most flourishing condition, and, in 1550, 
founded a new convent near Lisbon. This custody was erected into a 
province of the order, in 1560. His reputation for sanctity drew so many 
eyes on him, and gave so much interruption to his retirement, that he 
hastened back to Spain, hoping there to hide himself in some solitude. Upon 
his arrival at Placentia in 1551, his brethren earnestly desired to choose him 
provincial; but the saint turned himself into every shape to obtain the liberty 


of living some time to himself, and at length prevailed. In 1553 he was 
appointed custos by a general chapter held at Salamanca. In 1554 he formed 
a design of establishing a reformed congregation of friars upon a stricter 
plan than before; for which he procured himself to be empowered by a brief 
obtained of pope Julius III. His project was approved by the provincial of 
Estramadura, and by the bishop of Coria, in whose diocese the saint, with 
one fervent companion, made an essay of this manner of living in a small 
hermitage. A short time after, he went to Rome, and obtained a second 
brief, by which he was authorized to build a convent according to this plan. 
At his return a friend founded a convent for him, such a one as he desired, 
near Pedroso, in the diocese of Palentia, in 1555, which is the date of this 
reformed institute of Franciscans, called The Barefooted, or of the strictest 
observance of St. Peter of Alcantara. This convent was but thirty-two feet 
long, and twenty-eight, wide; the cells were exceeding small, and one half 
of each was filled with a bed, consisting of three hoards: the saint’s cell was 
the smallest and most inconvenient. The church was comprised in the 
dimensions given above, and of a piece with the rest. It was impossible for 
persons to forget their engagement in a penitential life while their 
habitations seemed rather to resemble graves than chambers. The count of 
Oropeza founded upon his estates two other convents for the saint; and 
certain other houses received his reformation, and others were built by him. 
In 1561 he formed them into a province, and drew up certain statutes, in 
which he orders that each cell should only be seven feet long, the infirmary 
thirteen, and the church twenty-four; the whole circumference of a convent 
forty or fifty feet; that the number of friars in a convent should never 
exceed eight; that they should always go barefoot, without socks or sandals; 
should lie on the boards, or mats laid on the floor; or, if the place was low 
and damp, on beds raised one foot from the ground; that none, except in 
sickness, should ever eat any flesh, fish, or eggs, or drink wine; that they 
should employ three hours every day in mental prayer, and should never 
receive any retribution for saying mass. The general appointed St. Peter 
commissary of his order in Spain in 1556, and he was confirmed in that 
office by pope Paul IV. in 1559. In 1561, while he was commissary, he was 
chosen provincial of his reformed order, and, going to Rome, begged a 
confirmation of this institute. Pius IV., who then sat in St. Peter’s chair, by a 
bull dated in February, 1562, exempted this congregation from all 


jurisdiction of the conventual Franciscans, (under whom St. Peter had 
lived,) and subjected it to the minister-general of the Observantins, with this 
clause, that it is to be maintained in the perpetual observance of the rules 
and statutes prescribed by St. Peter. It is propagated into several provinces 
in Spain, and is spread into Italy, each province in this reform consisting of 
about ten religious houses. 

When the emperor Charles V., after resigning his dominions, retired to 
the monastery of St. Justus, in Estramadura, of the order of Hieronymites, 
in 1555, he made choice of St. Peter for his confessor, to assist him in his 
preparation for death; but the saint, foreseeing that such a situation would 
be incompatible with the exercises of assiduous contemplation and penance 
to which he had devoted himself, declined that post with so much 
earnestness, that the emperor was at length obliged to admit his excuses. 
The saint, while in quality of commissary he made the visitation of several 
monasteries of his order, arrived at Avila in 1559. St. Teresa labored at that 
time under the most severe persecutions from her friends and her very 
confessors, and under interior trials from scruples and anxiety, fearing at 
certain intervals, as many told her, that she might be deluded by an evil 
spirit. A certain pious widow lady, named Guiomera d’Ulloa, an intimate 
friend of St. Teresa, and privy to her troubles and afflictions, got leave of 
the provincial of the Carmelites that she might pass eight days in her house, 
and contrived that this great servant of God should there treat with her at 
leisure. St. Peter, from his own experience and knowledge in heavenly 
communications and raptures, easily understood her cleared all her 
perplexities, gave her the strongest assurances that her visions and prayer 
were from God, loudly confuted her calumniators, and spoke to her 
confessor in her favor.4!88 He afterwards exceedingly encouraged her in 
establishing her reformation of the Carmelite order, and especially in 
founding it in the strictest poverty.©2 Out of his great affection and 
compassion for her under her sufferings, he told her in confidence many 
things concerning the rigorous course of penance in which he had lived for 
seven-and-forty years. “He told me,” says she, “that, to the best of my 
remembrance, he had slept but one hour and a half in twenty-four hours for 
forty years together; and that, in the beginning, it was the greatest and most 
troublesome mortification of all to overcome himself in point of sleep, and 


that in order for this he was obliged to be always either kneeling or standing 
on his feet: only when he slept he sat with his head leaning aside upon a 
little piece of wood fastened for that purpose in the wall. As to the 
extending his body at length in his cell it was impossible for him, his cell 
not being above four feet and a half in length. In all these years he never put 
on his capouch or hood, how hot soever the sun, or how violent soever the 
rain might be; nor did he ever wear any thing upon his feet, nor any other 
garment than his habit of thick coarse sackcloth, (without any other thing 
next his skin,) and this short and scanty, and as straight as possible, with a 
short mantle or cloak of the same over it. He told me, that when the weather 
was extreme cold, he was wont to put off his mantle, and to leave the door 
and the little window of his cell open, that when he put his mantle on again, 
and shut his door, his body might be somewhat refreshed with this 
additional warmth. It was usual with him to eat but once in three days; and 
he asked me why I wondered at it; for it was very possible to one who had 
accustomed himself to it. One of his companions told me, that sometimes 
he ate nothing at all for eight days; but that perhaps might be when he was 
in prayer: for he used to have great raptures, and vehement transports of 
divine love, of which I was once an eye-witness. His poverty was extreme, 
and so also was his mortification, even from his youth. He told me he had 
lived three years in a house of his order without knowing any of the friars 
but by their speech; for he never lifted up his eyes: so that he did not know 
which way to go to many places which he often frequented, if he did not 
follow the other friars. This likewise happened to him in the roads. When I 
came to know him he was very old, and his body so extenuated and weak 
that it seemed not to be composed but, as it were, of the roots of trees, and 
was so parched up that his skin resembled more the dried bark of a tree than 
flesh. He was very affable, but spoke little, unless some questions were 
asked him; and he answered in few words, but in these he was agreeable, 
for he had an excellent understanding.” St. Teresa observes, that though a 
person cannot perform such severe penance as this servant of God did, yet 
there are many other ways whereby we may tread the world under our feet; 
and our Lord will teach us these ways when he finds a mind that is fit“ 
To deny the obligation and necessity of some degree of exterior penance 
and mortification (which some now-a-days seem almost to cashier in 


practice) would be an error in faith. The extraordinary severities which the 
Baptist and so many other saints exercised upon themselves, ought to be to 
us sinners a subject of humiliation and self-reproach. We ought not to lose 
courage, if we do not, or cannot watch and fast as they did; but then we 
ought at least to be the more diligent in bearing the labors, pains, 
humiliations, and sickness with patience, and in the practice of interior self- 
denials, humility, and meekness. 

St. Peter was making the visitation of his convents, and confirming his 
religious in that perfect spirit of penance with which he had inspired them, 
when he fell sick in the convent of Viciosa. The count of Oropeza, upon 
whose estate that house was situated, caused him, against his will, to be 
removed to his own house, and to take medicines and good nourishing food; 
but these, instead of relieving, aggravated his distemper: his pain in his 
stomach grew more violent, his fever redoubled, and an ulcer was formed in 
one of his legs. The holy man, perceiving that his last hour approached, 
would be carried to the convent of Arenas, that he might die in the arms of 
his brethren. He was no sooner arrived there but he received the holy 
sacraments. In his last moments he exhorted his brethren to perseverance, 
and to the constant love of holy poverty. Seeing he was come to the end of 
his course, he repeated those words of the psalmist: I have rejoiced in those 
things which have been said to me. We shall go into the house of the Lord. 
Having said these words, he rose upon his knees, and stooping in that 
posture, calmly expired on the 18th of October, in the year 1562, of his age 
sixty-three. St. Teresa, after mentioning his happy death, says: “Since his 
departure our Lord has been pleased to let me enjoy more of him than I did 
when he was alive: he has given me advice and counsel in many things, and 
I have frequently seen him in very great glory. The first time that he 
appeared to me, he said, ‘O happy penance, which hath obtained me so 
great a reward!’ with many other things. A year before he died, he appeared 
to me when we were at a distance from one another, and I understood that 
he was to die, and I advertised him of it. When he gave up the ghost he 
appeared to me, and told me that he was going to rest. Behold here the 
severe penance of his life ending in so much glory, that methinks he 
comforts me now much more than when he was here. Our Lord told me 
once that men should ask nothing in his name, wherein he would not hear 
them.—I have recommended many things to him, that he might beg them of 


our Lord, and I have always found them granted.” St. Peter was 
beatified by Gregory XV. in 1622, and canonized by Clement IX. in 1669. 

We admire in the saints the riches and happiness of which they were 
possessed in the inestimable treasure of the divine love. They attained to, 
and continually improved this grace in their souls by the exercise of 
heavenly contemplation, and a perfect spirit of prayer; and laid the 
foundation of this spiritual tower by a sincere spirit of humility and 
penance. It costs nothing for a man to say that he desires to love God; but 
he lies to his own soul, unless he strive to die to himself. The senses must 
be restrained, and taught to obey, and the heart purged from sensual and 
inordinate attachments before it can be moulded anew, rendered spiritual, 
and inflamed with the chaste affections of pure and perfect love. This is the 
great work of divine grace in weak, impure creatures; but the conditions 
are, that perfect humility and penance prepare the way, and be the constant 
attendants of this love. How imperfect is it in our souls, if it is there at all! 
and how much is it debased by a mixture of sensual affections, and the 
poisonous stench of self-love not sufficiently vanquished and extinguished, 
because we neglect these means of grace! A sensual man cannot conceive 
those things which belong to God. 


St.s Ptolemy, Lucius, and a Third Companion, MM. 


Ptolemy, a zealous Christian at Rome, had converted a married woman to 
the faith, whose brutish husband treated her on that account in the most 
barbarous manner, and never ceased to blaspheme God, the Creator of all 
things. She making use of the liberty which both the Roman law and the 
gospel4!2 gave her in that case, proceeded to a legal separation. The 
husband, in revenge, accused Ptolemy of being a Christian. The martyr lay 
a long time in a stinking dungeon, and being at length brought to his trial 
before Urbicius, prefect of Rome, boldly confessed his faith in Christ, and, 
without more ado, was condemned by the judge to lose his head. Lucius, a 
Christian, who was present, said to the prefect: “Where is the justice to 
punish a person who has not been convicted of any crime?” Urbicius said: 
“T presume you are also a Christian.” “I have that happiness,” replied 
Lucius. Urbicius, whose heart was hardened in injustice, passed sentence 
also on him. A third, who declared himself to have the same faith, and 
whose name is not known, was beheaded with them. They received their 
crowns in 166, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The saints looked on the 
goods and evils of this world with indifference, and went with joy to 
martyrdom, because they regarded this life only as a preparation for a 
better, and considered that they were immense gainers by death, which puts 
us in secure possession of eternal happiness. See St. Justin, Apol. vol. 1, ed. 
Ben. Eus. Hist.1. 4, c. 17. 


St. Frideswide, V. Patroness of Oxford 


She was daughter of Didan, prince of Oxford, and the neighboring territory, 
and learned from her cradle that most important Christian maxim, that 
“whatsoever is no: God, is nothing.” Her mother’s name was Safrida From 
her infancy she exerted all her powers and strength, and made it her whole 
study to please him alone. Her education was intrusted to the care of a 
virtuous governess, named Algiva, and in the early period of her life her 
inclinations led her strongly to a religious state. Riches, birth, beauty, and 
whatever appeared flattering and dazzling in the eyes of the world, made no 
weight in the scales with her, unless it was to make her dread more the 
dangers and snares into which they often betray souls. In the duties of an 
active life she feared, in the dissipation and hurry of external duties, she 
should not have strength so well to stand her ground, but her heart would 
suffer some division. Every virtuous and just interest may and ought 
ultimately to terminate in God: thus are worldly duties to be made the 
objects of pure virtue, directed by the divine love. But to live in the world in 
such manner that her affections should contract nothing of its dust, seemed 
to Frideswide a difficult task; and the contemplative life of Mary presented 
charms with which her pure soul was infinitely delighted. She therefore 
desired earnestly to devote her virginity to God in a monastic state. Her 
mother was then dead, and her most religious father rejoiced in the choice 
which his daughter had made of the better part; and, about the year 750, he 
founded at Oxford a nunnery, in honor of St. Mary and all the saints, the 
direction of which was committed to her care. 

Sincere love or charity consists not in words, but in deeds. The holy 
virgin therefore considered, that to profess in words that she belonged 
wholly to God, would be a base dissimulation, and criminal hypocrisy, 
unless, by most strenuous endeavors, she made good her solemn promise to 
God, and studied to be entirely his in her whole heart, and in all her actions. 
The devil, envying her happy progress, assailed her virtue with implacable 


rage; but his fury rendered her victories more glorious. Algar, a Mercian 
prince, smitten with her beauty and virtues, and not being able to overcome 
her resolution of chastity, gave so far a loose to the reins of his criminal 
passion, as to lay a snare to carry her off. The holy virgin escaped his 
pursuits by concealing herself a long time in a hog-stye. The prince is said 
to have been miraculously struck with blindness just as he entered the city, 
and to have recovered his sight by his repentance and the prayer of the 
saint. After this accident, the holy virgin, to shun the danger of applause, 
and live more perfectly to God in closer retirement, built herself a little 
oratory at Thornbury, near the town, where, by the fervor and assiduity of 
her penance and heavenly contemplation, she made daily advances towards 
God and his kingdom. The more she tasted of the sweetness of his holy 
love, the more she despised the straws and dung of earthly vanities, and the 
more earnestly she sighed after the light of the children of God. The 
fountain which the saint made use of in this place was said to have been 
obtained by her prayers. St. Frideswide died before the end of the eighth 
century, was honored by many miracles, and the church in which she was 
buried became famous for the treasure of her relics, and took her name. 
Wood and others mention, that Martin Bucer’s Dutch wife, whom he 
brought over in the reign of Edward VI., was buried, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, in the spot where the relics of St. Frideswide had been scattered, 
with this inscription: Hic jacent religio et superstitio: the obvious meaning 
of which would lead us to think these men endeavored to extinguish and 
bury all religion. St. Frideswide was honored as patroness of the city and 
university of Oxford, also of Bommy, near Terouenne in Artois, and some 
other religious houses abroad. See William of Malmesbury, Brompton, the 
Monast. Anglic. vol. 1, pp. 173, 981; Ant. Wood, Hist, et Antiquitates Acad. 
Oxon.1. 2, p. 246; Leland’s Itinerary, published by Hearne, vol. 4, app. p. 
156; Mabill. sc. 3, Ben. part. 2, p. 561; Bulteau, c. 6; Britannia Sancta, and 
Leland Collect, vol. 1, p. 342. 


St. Ethbin, or Egbin, Abbot 


He was of a noble British family, and was sent early into France to be 
educated under the care of his countryman, St. Samson, who was then 
bishop of Dole. Under this excellent master he made great progress in 
virtue; and hearing one day at mass these words of the gospel: Every one of 
you that doth not renounce all that he possesseth, cannot be my disciple,“!4 
he immediately formed a resolution to renounce the world. He was at this 
time a deacon, and having obtained his prelate’s consent he retired to the 
abbey of Taurac, in the year 554. Here he chose for his guide a holy monk 
named Guignole, or Winwaloe.4!2 The community of Taurac being 
dispersed about the year 560, by an irruption of the Franks, and 
Guignole*# dying soon after, St. Ethbin passed into Ireland, where he 
lived twenty years in a cell which he had built for himself in the midst of a 
forest. He was famous for his austerities and his miracles, and died at the 
age of eighty-three, towards the close of the sixth century, on the 19th of 
October, the day on which his name occurs in the Roman Martyrology. 


October 20" 


St. Artemius, Martyr 


FROM THEODORET, HIST. ECCLES. L. 3, C. 18; CHRON. PASCH. P. 297, ED. DU CANGE; 
JULIAN THE AP. EP. 10; AMMIAN. MARCELI. L. 15, C. 23; FLEURY, L. 15, C. 23. 


A. D. 362. 


Augustus, not being willing to intrust the government of Egypt, which was 
a rich and powerful country, from which the city of Rome was in part 
supplied with corn, to a senator, like other great provinces of the empire, 
passed an order that, instead of a proconsul, it should be governed only by a 
Roman knight, with the title of Augustal prefect.44“4 The government of the 
troops was committed to a general officer with the title of duke, or general 
of Egypt. Artemius was honored with this command under Constantius, 
after Lucius and Sebastian. If, in executing some commissions under 
Constantius, he appeared against St. Athanasius, by various contrivances he 
afforded him means and opportunities to make his escape. If he betrayed 
100 great weakness in obeying his prince at that time, he never approved 
his heresy. At least, that he was orthodox in his faith in the reign of Julian, 
is evident from Theodoret, the Paschal Chronicle, and the ancient Greek 
Calendars. The idolaters in Egypt accused him before that emperor of 
having demolished their temples, and broke down their idols. Julian 
summoned him to appear before him at Antioch in 362, and upon this 
indictment condemned him to be beheaded in that city, about the month of 
June in 362. 

Artemius engaged in the service of impious Arians, who imbrued their 
hands in the blood of the saints, and placed on the pinnacle of worldly 
honors, stands upon the brink of the precipice, in imminent danger of being 
tumbled down headlong into everlasting flames; yet the omnipotent hand of 
God rescues him from these dangers, and leads him to bliss by a glorious 
martyrdom. The view of the many imminent dangers of perishing eternally, 
to which our souls have been often exposed, must fill us with the deepest 
sentiments of gratitude, love, and praise, for the infinite and most 


undeserved mercy by which we have been preserved. Should not we burst 
forth into incessant hymns of praise and thanksgiving? singing with the 
royal prophet: Unless the Lord had helped me, my soul had long ago dwelt 
in hell.“28 Should not we, in a transport of gratitude, implore, without 
interruption, the divine grace, and resolve to serve God with all our strength 
that the fruit of so great mercies may not perish through our malice? 


St. Barsabias, Abbot 


AND HIS COMPANIONS, MARTYRS, IN PERSIA 


Eugenius, called by the Orientals, Abus, by the Chaldans, Avus, that is, Our 
Father, and corruptly by Sozomen, Aones, was a disciple of the great St. 
Antony. Travelling into the East, he founded and governed a numerous 
monastery near Nisibis, from whence he sent out colonies over all Persia, in 
which country there were many monasteries in the fourth century, as 
appears from Theodoret,“/ Barebrus, and other Syrian writers.4/82 
Sozomen tells us, that these monks, the disciples of Abus, completed the 
conversion of all Syria, and by their preaching brought to the right faith 
many among the Persians and Saracens.4!8! Barsabias was one of these 
zealous disciples of Abus, and was abbot in Persia, having under him ten 
monks, whom he educated with great attention and care in the paths of 
Christian perfection. His distinguished zeal made the persecutors mark him 
out one of the first for the slaughter. He was apprehended in the beginning 
of the great persecution of Sapor, and impeached before the governor of the 
province upon an indictment that he labored to abolish in Persia the religion 
of the Magians. With him his ten monks were led in chains to Astahara, a 
city near the ruins of Persepolis, where the governor of the province 
resided. This inhuman judge racked his brain to invent the most cruel kind 
of torments to inflict upon them. By his order their knees were bruised and 
shattered, their legs were broken, then their arms, sides, and ears were cut 
and torn in the most barbarous manner, their eyes were beaten, and their 
faces were swollen and inflamed with the buffets they had received. At 
length, the governor, enraged to see himself vanquished by their invincible 
virtue, and tired with tormenting them, condemned them to lose their heads. 
The martyrs walked joyfully to the place of execution, singing the praises of 
God in hymns and psalms, being surrounded by a great troop of soldiers 
and executioners, and followed by an incredible number of people. The 
good abbot desired earnestly to send before him to bliss all those souls 


which God had committed to his charge, and this petition which he put up 
to God with great ardor and charity, was granted. 

The slaughter was already begun, when a Magian who happened to be 
travelling that way, with his wife, two children, and several servants, seeing 
the crowd, rode up through the people with a servant before him, to see 
what the matter was. He beheld the venerable abbot standing joyful, singing 
the divine praises, and taking each monk by the hand as they passed, as if it 
were to deliver them to the executioner. The Acts say he saw also a bright 
cross of fire shining over the bodies of the slain. Whether he had been 
before inclined to the Christian religion, or owed his conversion wholly to a 
sudden extraordinary light, he became on the spot a perfect Christian; and 
being moved by a strong impulse of divine grace, felt in himself an earnest 
desire to make one in that blessed company. He therefore alighted from his 
horse, changed clothes with his servant, and whispered in the abbot’s ear, 
begging to be admitted into the happy number of his holy troop, as he was 
united with them in faith and desire. The abbot assenting, he passed through 
his hands after the ninth, and was beheaded by the executioner, who did not 
know him. He was succeeded by the eleventh martyr. Last of all, the 
venerable Barsabias, the father of these martyrs, presented his neck to the 
executioner. The bodies of these twelve saints were left to be devoured by 
the wild beasts and birds of prey; but their heads were brought to the city, 
and set up in the temple of Nahitis, or Venus. For, though the Magians 
detested all idols, there were several sects of idolaters in many parts of 
Persia.“482 The example of the Magian martyr moved his wife, children, 
and whole family, zealously to profess the Christian faith. These martyrs 
suffered on the 3d day of June, in the third year of the great persecution of 
Sapor, the thirty-third of his reign, of Christ 342. St. Barsabias is 
commemorated both in the Greek Menologies and in the Roman 
Martyrology on the 11th of December. See the Chaldaic Acts of these 
martyrs published by Monsignor Stephen Assemani, Acta Mart. Orient. t. 1. 


St. Zenobius, Bishop of Florence, C. 


This holy pastor is honored at Florence as the patron, protector, and 
principal apostle of that city, of which he was a native. He was born 
towards the close of the reign of Constantine the Great, passed through a 
regular course of education under eminent masters; and applied himself 
particularly to the study of philosophy. In his search after wisdom he 
discovered the folly and falsehood of idolatry, in which he had been 
educated, and listening to the doctrine of the gospel, attained to the 
happiness of faith. The seeds of the Christian religion had taken some root 
at Florence under Romulus, Paulinus, and Frontinus, whom some call 
disciples of the apostle St. Peter“82 But Lamius#!84 shows that their 
mission seems not to have been of so early a date, but of the second or third 
age. Foggini*!®5 thinks it not clear that St. Romulus, bishop of Fiesoli, two 
miles from Florence, flourished before the beginning of the fourth age, 
though it is not to be doubted but the faith of Christ began to be planted at 
Florence long before that time; which is manifest from the undoubted 
proofs that SS. Minias and his companions, St. Crescius, St. Entius, St. 
Pamphyla, and others, glorified God there by martyrdom in some of the 
first general persecutions. It appears no less certain that idolatry was still 
the fashionable or reigning religion at Florence when St. Zenobius became 
an humble follower of Christ. He was baptized privately by the bishop of 
Florence; at which his parents took so great offence, that they raised a 
violent storm both against their son and the bishop, pretending that the step 
they had taken was an injury done to their paternal authority. Zenobius 
answered both for himself and the bishop with so much meekness and 
constancy, and, in justifying his own conduct, interwove so rational an 
account of our holy faith, as to satisfy his parents. And when he had once 
gained their benevolence and attention, it was no hard matter to bring them 
over to the Church of Christ. In order to devote himself to God in the most 
perfect manner, and to qualify himself to impart the blessing of divine faith 


to his countrymen, he entered himself among the clergy. When he was only 
deacon, he preached with so great fruit, and such reputation, that he became 
known to St. Ambrose of Milan, and was called to Rome by pope Damasus. 
The death of that pontiff restored him to his liberty, which he made use of to 
return to Florence, where he began again to cultivate the vineyard which 
called for all his strength and attention. The bishop of that city dying, the 
Saint was placed in that see, and by his admirable humility, modesty, 
abstinence, and charity, approved him self truly an apostolical pastor. In 
extirpating the kingdom of Satan, and establishing that of Christ in the 
hearts of so many multitudes, a sphere of action was opened to him 
commensurate to his zeal; nor did he ever cease earnestly commending to 
Christ the souls that were intrusted to his care, or feeding them with the 
word of God, who confirmed his doctrine by miracles. The minds of men 
grown old in any way of thinking, enfeebled by inveterate sloth, immersed 
in worldly pursuits, and enslaved to tyrannical passions, have, as it were, 
formed to themselves a bed in the earth, from which they cannot easily be 
removed. Zenobius was no stranger to the difficulties of the task which he 
had undertaken, to awake men who were insensible to spiritual things; he 
therefore redoubled his earnestness in his labors, and in engaging 
Omnipotence to bless them with success. Thus he had the comfort to see a 
numerous people brought into the path of everlasting happiness. 

St. Zenobius died in the reign of Honorius. His relics are kept with 
veneration in the great church at Florence, and his name occurs in the 
Roman Martyrology on the 25th of May. See the abridgment of his ancient 
life in St. Antoninus, Ughelli in Italia Sacra, Foggini loco cit., and 
principally the accurate and elegant Giuseppe Richa, S. J. in Notizie 
Istoriche delle Chiese Florentine, t. 6, in Fierenze; Anno 1757. 


St. Sindulphus, Priest of Rheims 


COMMONLY CALLED ST. SENDOU 


Inflamed with a desire to aim at perfection, he left Aquitaine, his native 
country, and sought for a retreat in the diocese of Rheims, about the 
beginning of the seventh century. He chose for his residence the village of 
Aussonce, four leagues from Rheims, where he joined assiduous prayer to 
the greatest austerities. He was eminent for his knowledge of the scriptures, 
and for instructing all those who came to consult him. He died before the 
middle of the seventh century, on the 20th of October, and was buried in the 
place of his retirement; but his relics were removed in the ninth century to 
the abbey of Hautevilliers, near Rheims. He is mentioned this day in the 
Roman Martyrology. See Mabill. Act. SS., t. 1, and part 2, sec. 4; Ben. 
Flodoard, Hist. Rem.1. 2, c. 9; Baillet, &c. 

St. Aidan, bishop of Mayo, is mentioned this day in the Irish Calendar. 
He died in 768. See Ware and Colgan. 


October 21° 


St. Ursula and her Companions, VV. and MM. 


MIDDLE OF THE FIFTH AGE 


When the pagan Saxons laid waste our island from sea to sea, many of its 
old British inhabitants fled into Gaul, and settled in Armorica, since called, 
from them, Little Britain. Others took shelter in the Netherlands, and had a 
settlement near the mouth of the Rhine, at a castle called Brittenburgh, as 
appears from ancient monuments and Belgic historians produced by Usher. 
These holy martyrs seem to have left Britain about that time, and to have 
met a glorious death in defence of their virginity from the army of the Huns, 
which in the fifth age plundered that country, and carried fire and the sword 
wherever they came. It is agreed that they came originally from Britain, and 
Ursula was the conductor and encourager of this holy troop.4/8©° Though 
their leaders were certainly virgins, it is not improbable that some of this 
company had been engaged in a married state. Sigebert’s Chronicle*!82 
places their martyrdom in 453. It happened near the Lower Rhine, and they 
were buried at Cologne, where, according to the custom of those early ages, 
a great church was built over their tombs, which was very famous in 643, 
when St. Cunibert was chosen archbishop in it. St. Anno, who was bishop 
of Cologne in the eleventh age, out of devotion to these holy martyrs, was 
wont to watch whole nights in this church in prayer at their tombs, which 
have been illustrated by many miracles. These martyrs have been honored 
by the faithful for many ages, with extraordinary devotion in this part of 
Christendom. St. Ursula, who was the mistress and guide to heaven to so 
many holy maidens, whom she animated to the heroic practice of virtue, 
conducted to the glorious crown of martyrdom, and presented spotless to 
Christ, is regarded as a model and patroness by those who undertake to train 
up youth in the sentiments and practice of piety and religion. She is 
patroness of the famous college of Sarbonne, and titular saint of that 
church. Several religious establishments have been erected under her name 
and patronage for the virtuous education of young ladies. The Ursulines 


were instituted in Italy for this great and important end, by B. Angela of 
Brescia, in 1537, approved by Paul III. in 1544, and obliged to enclosure 
and declared a religious order under the rule of St. Austin, by Gregory 
XIII., in 1572, at the solicitation of St. Charles Borromeo, who exceedingly 
promoted this holy institute. The first monastery of this order in France was 
founded at Paris, in 1611, by Madame Magdalen |’Huillier, by marriage, de 
Sainte-Beuve. Before this, the pious mother, Anne de Xaintonge of Dijon, 
had instituted in Franche-Compte, in 1606, a religious congregation of 
Ursulines for the like purpose, which is settled in many parts of France, in 
which strict enclosure is not commanded. 

Nothing, whether in a civil or religious view, is more important in the 
republic of mankind than a proper and religious education of youth, nor do 
any establishments deserve equal attention and encouragement among men 
with those which are religiously and wisely calculated for this great end. 
Yet, alas! is any thing in the world more neglected, either by parents at 
home, or by the wrong methods which are too frequently pursued in the 
very nurseries which are founded for training up youth? A detail would be 
too long for this place. There is certainly no duty which requires more 
virtue, prudence, and experience, or which parents, tutors, masters, 
mistresses, and others, are bound more diligently to study in its numberless 
branches.#48 But it is the height of our misfortune, that there is scarce a 
person in the world, howsoever unqualified, who does not think it an easy 
task, and look upon himself as equal to it; who is not ready to undertake it 
without reflection, and who, consequently, is not supinely careless both in 
studying and discharging its obligations; though no employment more 
essentially requires an extensive knowledge of all duties, of human nature, 
and its necessary accomplishments—the utmost application, attention, and 
patience; the most consummate prudence and virtue, and an extraordinary 
succor of divine light and grace. 


St. Hilarion, Abbot 


Hilarion was born in a little town called Tabatha, five miles to the south of 
Gaza; he sprang like a rose out of thorns, his parents being idol aters. He 
was sent by them very young to Alexandria to study grammar when, by his 
progress in learning, he gave great proofs of his wit, for which and his good 
temper and dispositions, he was exceedingly beloved by all that knew him. 
Being brought to the knowledge of the Christian faith, he was baptized, and 
became immediately a new man, renouncing all the mad sports of the 
circus, and the entertainments of the theatre, and taking no delight but in the 
churches and assemblies of the faithful. Having heard of St. Antony whose 
name was famous in Egypt, he went into the desert to see him. Moved by 
the example of his virtue, he changed his habit, and stayed with him two 
months, observing his manner of life, his fervor in prayer, his humility in 
receiving the brethren, his severity in reproving them, his earnestness in 
exhorting them, and his perseverance in austerities. But not being able to 
bear the frequent concourse of those who resorted to St. Antony, to be 
healed of diseases or delivered from devils, and being desirous to begin to 
serve God like St. Antony in perfect solitude, he returned with certain 
monks into his own country. Upon his arrival there, finding his father and 
mother both dead, he gave part of his goods to his brethren, and the rest to 
the poor, reserving nothing for himself. He was then but fifteen years of 
age, this happening about the year 307. He retired into a desert seven miles 
from Majuma, towards Egypt, between the seashore on one side, and 
certain fens on the other. His friends forewarned him that the place was 
notorious for murders and robberies; but his answer was, that he feared 
nothing but eternal death. Everybody admired his fervor, and extraordinary 
manner of life. In the beginning of his retirement, certain robbers who 
lurked in those deserts, asked him what he would do if thieves and assassins 
came to him? He answered, “The poor and naked fear no thieves.” “But 
they may kill you,” said they. “It is true,” said the holy man, “and for this 


very reason I am not afraid of them, because it is my endeavor to be always 
prepared for death.” So great fervor and resolution in one so young and so 
tender as our saint, was both surprising and edifying so all who knew him. 
His constitution was so weak and delicate that the least, excess of heat or 
cold affected him very sensibly; yet his whole clothing consisted only of a 
piece of sackcloth, a leather coat which St. Antony gave him, and an 
ordinary short cloak. Living in solitude, he thought himself at liberty to 
practise certain mortifications, which the respect we owe to our neighbor 
makes unseasonable in the world. He cut his hair only once a year, against 
Easter; never changed any coat till it was worn out, and never washed the 
sackcloth which he had once put on, saying, “It is idle to look for neatness 
in a hair-shirt.” 

At his first entering on this penitential life, he renounced the use of bread, 
and for six years together his whole diet was fifteen figs a day, which he 
never took till sunset. When he felt the attacks of any temptation of the 
flesh, being angry with himself, and beating his breast, he would say to his 
body: “I will take order, thou little ass, that thou shalt not kick; I will feed 
thee with straw instead of corn; and will load and weary thee, that so thou 
mayest think rather how to get a little bit to eat than of pleasure.” He then 
retrenched part of his scanty meal, and sometimes fasted three or four days 
without eating; and when after this he was fainting, he sustained his body 
only with a few dried figs, and the juice of herbs. At the same time praying 
and singing, he would be breaking the ground with a rake, that his labor 
might add to the trouble of his fasting. His employment was digging or 
tilling the earth, or, in imitation of the Egyptian monks, weaving small 
twigs together with great rushes in making baskets, whereby he provided 
himself with the frugal necessaries of life. When he felt himself weary, and 
ready to faint with labor, he said to his body, while he took his little 
refection of figs or some wild herbs: “If thou wilt not labor, thou shalt not 
eat; and seeing thou eatest now, prepare thyself again to work.” He knew a 
great part of the holy scripture by heart, and always recited some parts of it 
after he had said many psalms and prayers; he prayed with as great attention 
and reverence as if he had seen with his eyes our Lord present with whom 
he spoke. During the first four years of his penance he had no other shelter 
from the inclemencies of the weather than a little hovel or arbor which he 
made himself of reeds and rushes which he found in a neighboring marsh, 


and which he had woven together. Afterwards he built himself a little cell 
which was still to be seen in St. Jerom’s time. It was but four feet broad, 
and five in height; and was a little longer than the extent of his body, so that 
a person would have rather taken it for a grave than a house. During the 
course of his penance he made some alteration in his diet, but never in favor 
of his appetites. From the age of twenty-one, he for three years lived on a 
measure which was little more than half a pint of pulse steeped in cold 
water a day; and for the three next years his whole food was dry bread with 
salt and water. From his twenty-seventh year to his thirty-first, he ate only 
wild herbs and raw roots; and from thirty-one to thirty-five, he took for his 
daily food six ounces of barley bread a day, to which he added a few 
kitchen herbs, but half boiled, and without oil. But perceiving his sight to 
grow dim, and his body to be subject to an itching, with an unnatural kind 
of scurf and roughness, he added a little oil to this diet. Thus he went on till 
his sixty-fourth year, when, conceiving by the decay of his strength that his 
death was drawing near, he retrenched even his bread, and from that time to 
his eightieth year, his whole meal never exceeded five ounces. When he 
was fourscore years of age there were made for him little weak broths or 
gruels of flour and herbs, the whole quantity of his meat and drink scarce 
amounting to the weight of four ounces. Thus he passed his whole life; and 
he never broke his fast till sunset, not even upon the highest feasts, or in his 
greatest sickness. It is the remark of St. Jerom, that slothful Christians too 
easily make old age and every other pretence a plea to be the more remiss in 
their penance; but fervor made St. Hilarion contrive means to redouble his 
austerities in his decrepit age, as the nearer the prospect of certain death 
grew, and the shorter time remained for his preparation. His long life is 
chiefly ascribed to his regularity, moderate labor, and great abstemiousness. 
It is a proverb which the experience of all ages confirms, that to eat long, a 
person ought to eat little. 

Any one who considers the condition of man in this state of trial, and the 
malice of the enemy of our salvation, will easily conceive that our saint did 
not pass all these years, nor arrive at so eminent a degree of virtue and 
sanctity, without violent temptations and assaults from the infernal spirit; in 
all which he was victorious by the assistance of omnipotent grace. 
Sometimes his soul was covered with a dark cloud, and his heart was dry 
and oppressed with bitter anguish; but the deafer heaven seemed to his cries 


on such occasions, the louder and the more earnestly he persevered 
knocking. To have dropped the shield of prayer under these temptations 
would have been to perish. At other times his mind was haunted, and his 
imagination filled with impure images, or with the vanities of the theatre 
and circus. These most painful assaults the hermit repulsed with 
watchfulness, prayer, severe mortifications, and hard labor. The adversary 
thus worsted, renewed the attack under various other forms, sometimes 
alarming the saint with great variety of noises, at other times endeavoring to 
affright him with hideous appearances and monstrous spectres. When all 
this terrible artillery proved too weak, he shifted the scene, and presented 
him again with all that could delight and charm the senses. The phantoms of 
the enemy St. Hilarion dissipated by casting himself upon his knees and 
signing his forehead with the cross of Christ; and being enlightened and 
strengthened by a supernatural grace he discovered his snares, and never 
suffered himself to be imposed upon by the artifices by which that subtle 
fiend strove to withdraw him from holy prayer, in which the saint spent the 
days and great part of the nights. After the departure of the vanquished 
enemy, the saint found his soul filled with unspeakable peace and joy, and 
in the jubilation of his heart sung to God hymns of praise and thanksgiving, 
saying: He hath cast the horse and the horseman into the sea; some trust in 
their chariots, and some in their horses, &c. From his victories themselves 
he learned to be more humble, watchful, and timorous. 

St. Hilarion had spent above twenty years in his desert when he wrought 
his first miracle. A certain married woman of Eleutheropolis, who was the 
scorn of her husband for her barrenness, sought him out in his solitude, and 
by her tears and importunities prevailed upon him to pray that God would 
bless her with fruitfulness; and before the year’s end she brought forth a 
son. A second miracle much enhanced the saint’s reputation. Elpidius, who 
was afterwards prefect of the prtorium,“!82 and his wife Aristeneta, 
returning from a visit of devotion they had made to St. Antony to receive 
his blessing and instructions, arrived at Gaza, where their three children fell 
sick, and their fever proving superior to the power of medicines, they were 
brought to the last extremity, and their recovery despaired of by the 
physicians. The mother, like one distracted, addressed herself to Hilarion, 
who, moved by her tears, went to Gaza to visit them. Upon his invoking the 


holy name of Jesus by their bedside, the children fell into a violent sweat, 
by which they were so refreshed as to be able to eat, to know their mother, 
and kiss the saint’s hand. Upon the report of this miracle many flocked to 
the saint, desiring to embrace a monastic life under his direction. Till that 
time neither Syria nor Palestine were acquainted with that penitential state; 
so that St. Hilarion was the first founder of it in those countries, as St. 
Antony had been in Egypt. Among other miraculous cures, several persons 
possessed by devils were delivered by our saint. The most remarkable were 
Marisitas, a young man of the territory about Jerusalem, so strong that he 
boasted he could carry seven bushels of corn; and Orion, a rich man of the 
city of Aila, who, after his cure, pressed the saint to accept many great 
presents, at least for the poor. But the holy hermit persisted obstinately to 
refuse touching any of them, bidding him bestow them himself. St. Hilarion 
restored sight to a woman of Facidia, a town near Rino-corura, in Egypt, 
who had been blind ten years. A citizen of Majuma, called Italicus, who 
was a Christian, kept horses to run in the circus against a Duumvil of Gaza, 
who adored Marnas, which was the great idol of Gaza, that word signifying 
in Syriac, Lord of men.“ Italicus, knowing that his adversary had 
recourse to spells to stop his horses, came to St. Hilarion, by whose blessing 
his horses seemed to fly, while the others seemed fettered; upon seeing 
which the people cried out, that Marnas was vanquished by Christ. This 
saint also delivered a girl in Gaza whom a young man had inspired with a 
frantic passion of love, by certain spells, and magical figures on graved on a 
copper-plate, which he had put under the door, bound with a thread. It was 
pretended that the effect depended upon this charm, and could not be broke 
but by the removal of the charm; but St. Hilarion would not suffer either the 
young man or the spell or mark of witchcraft to be sought after, saying, that 
in order to drive away the devil it was not necessary to destroy the charm, 
or give credit to his words, which are always deceitful; and he delivered the 
girl, though the spell continued under the threshold. A native of Franconia, 
in Germany, one of the guards of Constantius, of those called, from their 
white garments, Candidati, being possessed by an evil spirit, came from 
court with a great attendance, having letters from the emperor to the 
governor of Palestine. This man with his numerous train went from Gaza to 
visit St. Hilarion, whom he found walking on the sands saying his prayers. 


The saint, who understood his errand, commanded the devil in the name of 
Christ to depart, and the Frank was immediately delivered. Through 
simplicity he offered the saint ten pounds of gold: St. Hilarion presented 
him one of his barley loaves, saying, that they who wanted no other food, 
despised gold like dirt. From the model which our saint set, a great number 
of monasteries were founded all over Palestine. St. Hilarion visited them all 
on certain days before the vintage. In one of these visits, seeing the 
Saracens assembled in great numbers at Eleusa, in Iduma, to adore Venus, 
he shed abundance of tears to God for them. Many sick persons of this 
nation had been cured, and demoniacs delivered by our saint, who was, on 
that account, well known by them, and they asked his blessing. He received 
them with mildness and humility, conjuring them to adore God rather than 
stones. His words had such an effect upon them, that they would not suffer 
him to leave them till he had traced the ground for laying the foundation of 
a church for them, and till their priest, who then wore a garland in honor of 
their idols, was become a catechumen. 

St. Hilarion was informed by revelation in Palestine, where he then was, 
of the death of St. Antony. He was then about sixty-five years old, and had 
been for two years much afflicted at the great number of bishops, priests, 
and people that were continually resorting to him; by which his 
contemplation was interrupted. At length, regretting the loss of that sweet 
solitude and obscurity which he formerly enjoyed, he resolved to leave that 
country, to prevent which the people assembled to the number of ten 
thousand to watch him. He told them he would neither eat nor drink till they 
let him go; and seeing him pass seven days without taking any thing, they 
left him. He then chose forty monks who were able to walk without 
breaking their fast, (that is, without eating till after sunset,) and with them 
he travelled into Egypt. On the fifth day he arrived at Peleusium; and in six 
days more at Babylon, in Egypt. Two days after, he came to the city of 
Aphroditon, where he applied himself to the deacon Baisanes, who used to 
let dromedaries to those who had desired to visit St. Antony, for carrying 
water which they had occasion for in that desert. The saint desired to 
celebrate the anniversary of St. Antony’s death, by watching all night in the 
place where he died. After travelling three days in a horrible desert they 
came to St. Antony’s mountain, where they found two monks, Isaac and 
Pelusius, who had been, his disciples, and the first his interpreter. It was a 


very high steep rock, of a mile in circuit, at the foot of which was a rivulet, 
with abundance of palm-trees on the borders. St. Hilarion walked all over 
the place with the disciples of St. Antony. Here it was, said they, that he 
sang, here he prayed: there he labored, and there he reposed himself when 
he was weary. He himself planted these vines, and these little trees; he tilled 
this piece of ground with his own hands; he dug this basin with abundance 
of labor, to water his garden, and he used this hoe to work with several 
years together. St. Hilarion laid himself upon his bed, and kissed it as if it 
had been still warm. The cell contained no more space in length and breadth 
than what was necessary for a man to stretch himself into sleep. On the top 
of the mountain, (to which the ascent was very difficult, turning like a vine,) 
they found two cells of the same size, to which he often retired to avoid a 
number of visitors, and even the conversation of his own disciples; they 
were hewn in a rock, nothing but doors being added to them. When they 
came to the garden, “Do you see,” said Isaac, “this little garden planted 
with trees and pot-herbs? About three years since a herd of wild asses 
coming to destroy it, he stopped one of the first of them, and striking him 
on the sides with his staff, said: ‘Why do you eat what you did not sow?’ 
From that time forward they only came hither to drink, without meddling 
with the trees or herbs.” St. Hilarion asked to see the place where he was 
buried. They carried him to a by-place; but it is uncertain whether they 
showed it him or no; for they showed no grave, and only said, that St. 
Antony had given the strictest charge that his grave should be concealed, 
fearing lest Pergamius, who was a very rich man in that country, should 
carry the body home, and cause a church to be built for it. 

St. Hilarion returned from this place to Aphroditon, and retiring with only 
two disciples into a neighboring desert, exercised himself with more 
earnestness than ever in abstinence and silence; saying, according to his 
custom, that he then only began to serve Jesus Christ. It had not rained in 
the country for three years, that is, ever since the death of St. Antony, when 
the people, in deep affliction and misery, addressed themselves to St. 
Hilarion, whom they looked upon as St. Antony’s successor, imploring his 
compassion and prayers. The saint, sensibly affected with their distress, 
lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, and immediately obtained a plentiful 
rain. Also many laborers and herdsmen who were stung by serpents and 
venomous beasts, were perfectly cured by anointing their wounds with oil 


which he had blessed and given them. Though oil be the natural and 
sovereign antidote against poison, these cures by his blessing were 
esteemed miraculous. The saint, seeing the extraordinary honors which 
were paid him in that place, departed privately towards Alexandria, in order 
to proceed to the desert of Oasis. It not being his custom to stop in great 
cities, he turned from Alexandria into Brutium, a remote suburb of that city, 
where several monks dwelt. He left this place the same evening, and when 
these monks very importunately pressed his stay, he told them that it was 
necessary for their security that he should leave them. The sequel showed 
that he had the spirit of prophecy; for that very night armed men arrived 
there in pursuit of him, with an order to put him to death. When Julian the 
Apostate ascended the throne, the pagans of Gaza obtained an order from 
that prince to kill him, in revenge of the affront he had put upon their god 
Marnas, and of the many conversions he had made; and they had sent this 
party into Egypt to execute the sentence. The soldiers, finding themselves 
disappointed at Brutium, said he well deserved the character of a magician 
which he had at Gaza. The saint spent about a year in the desert of Oasis, 
and finding that he was too well known in that country ever to lie concealed 
there, determined to seek shelter in some remote island, and, going to 
Paretonium in Libya, embarked there with one companion for Sicily. He 
landed at Pachymus, a famous promontory on the eastern side of the island, 
now called Capo di Passaro. Upon landing he offered to pay for his passage 
and that of his companion, with a copy of the gospels which he had written 
in his youth with his own hand; but the master, seeing their whole stock 
consisted in that manuscript and the clothes on their backs, would not 
accept of it; he even esteemed himself indebted to this passenger, who by 
his prayers had delivered his son, who was possessed by a devil, on board 
the vessel. St. Hilarion, fearing lest he should be discovered by some 
oriental merchants if he settled near the coast, travelled twenty miles up the 
country, and stopped in an unfrequented wild place; where, by gathering 
sticks, he made every day a fagot, which he sent his disciple, whose name 
was Zanan, to sell at the next village, in order to buy a little bread. Devils in 
possessed persons soon discovered him, and the saint freed them, and cured 
many sick persons; but constantly refused all presents that were offered 
him, saying, Freely ye have received, freely give.4!2! Hesychius, the saint’s 


beloved disciple, had sought him in the East and through Greece, when, at 
Methone, now called Modon, in Peloponnesus, he heard that a prophet had 
appeared in Sicily, who wrought many miracles. He embarked, and arrived 
at Pachynus; and, inquiring for the holy man at the first village, found that 
everybody knew him: he was not more distinguished by his miracles than 
by his disinterestedness; for he could never be prevailed upon to take any 
thing, not so much as a morsel of bread, from any one. 

St. Hilarion was desirous to go into some strange country, where not even 
his language should be understood. Hesychius therefore carried him to 
Epidaurus in Dalmatia, now Old Ragusa, the ruins of which city are seen 
near the present capital of the republic of that name.4!22 Miracles here again 
defeated the saint’s design of living unknown. St. Jerom relates that a 
serpent of an enormous size devoured both cattle and men, and that the 
saint, having prayed, commanded this monster to come into the midst of a 
pile of wood prepared on purpose: then set fire to it, so that this pernicious 
creature was burnt to ashes. He also tells us, that when the most dreadful 
earthquake mentioned by historians, both ecclesiastical and profane,422 
happened in the year 365, in the first consulship of Valentinian and Valens, 
the sea on the coast of Dalmatia swelled so high as to overflow the land, 
and threaten to overwhelm the whole city of Epidaurus. The affrighted 
inhabitants in a crowd brought Hilarion to the shore, as it were to oppose 
him as a strong wall against the furious waves. The saint made three crosses 
in the sand, then stretched forth his arms towards the sea; and, to the 
astonishment of all, its billows stopped, and, rising up like a high mountain 
returned back. St. Hilarion, seeing it impossible to live there unknown fled 
away in the night in a small vessel to the island of Cyprus. Being arrived 
there he retired to a place two miles from Paphos. He had not been there 
three weeks when such as were possessed with devils in any part of the 
island began to cry out that Hilarion, the servant of Jesus Christ, was come. 
He expelled the evil spirits, but, sighing after the tranquillity of closer 
retirement, considered how he could make his escape to some other 
country; but the inhabitants watched him that he might not leave them. 
After two years, Hesychius persuaded him to lay aside that design, and 
retire to a solitary place which he had found, twelve miles from the shore, 
not unpleasantly situated, among very rough and craggy mountains, where 


there was water, with fruit-trees, which advice the saint followed, but he 
never tasted the fruit. Here he lived five years, and wrought several 
miracles. The sweetness and spiritual advantages which he reaped from 
heavenly contemplation made him trample under his feet all earthly 
considerations, and made it the great object of his desires in this life to labor 
incessantly to purge his soul more and more from all stains and 
imperfections by tears of compunction, and other practices of penance, and 
to imitate on earth, as much as possible, the happy employment of the 
blessed in heaven. St. Jerom mentions that though he lived so many years in 
Palestine, he never went up to visit the holy places at Jerusalem but once; 
and then stayed only one day in that city. He went once that he might not 
seem to despise that devotion; but did not go oftener, lest he should seem 
persuaded that God, or his religious worship, is confined to any particular 
place.4 His chief reason, doubtless, was to shun the distractions of 
populous places that, as much as possible, nothing might interrupt the close 
union of his soul to God. The saint, in the eightieth year of his age, while 
Hesychius was absent, wrote him a short letter with his own hand in the 
nature of a last will and testament, in which he bequeathed to him all his 
riches, namely, his book of the gospels, his sackcloth, hood, and little cloak. 
Many pious persons came from Paphos to see him in his last sickness, 
hearing he had foretold that he was to go to our Lord. With them there came 
a holy woman named Constantia, whose son-in-law and daughter he had 
freed from death by anointing them with oil. He caused them to swear that 
as soon as he should have expired, they would immediately commit his 
corpse to the earth, apparelled as he was, with his hair-cloth, hood, and 
cloak. His distemper increasing upon him, very little heat appeared to 
remain in his body, nor did any thing seem to remain in him of a living man 
besides his understanding, only his eyes were still open. He expressed his 
sense of the divine judgments, but encouraged his soul to an humble 
confidence in the mercy of his Judge and Redeemer, saying to himself: “Go 
forth, what dost thou fear? go forth, my soul, what dost thou apprehend? 
Behold it is now near threescore and ten years that thou hast served Christ; 
and art thou afraid of death?” He had scarcely spoken these words but he 
gave up the ghost, and was immediately buried as he had ordered. 


If this saint trembled after an innocent, penitential, and holy life, because 
he considered how perfect the purity and sanctity of a soul must be to stand 
before him who is infinite purity and infinite justice; how much ought tepid, 
slothful, and sinful Christians to fear! While love inflames the saints with 
an ardent desire of being united to their God in the kingdom of pure love 
and security, a holy fear of his justice checks and humbles in them all 
presumption. This fear must never sink into despondency, abjection, or 
despair; but quicken our sloth, animate our fervor, and raise our courage; it 
must be solicitous, not anxious or pusillanimous; and, while we fear from 
whatever is in us, love and hope must fill our souls with sweet peace and 
joy, and with an entire confidence in the infinite mercy and goodness of 
God, and the merits of our divine Redeemer. St. Hilarion died in 371, or the 
following year, being about eighty years of age; for he was sixty-five years 
old at the death of St. Antony. Hesychius, who was in Palestine, made haste 
to Cyprus upon hearing this news, and, pretending to take up his dwelling in 
the same garden, after ten months found an opportunity of secretly carrying 
off the saint’s body into Palestine, where he interred it in his monastery, 
near Majuma. It was as entire as it was when alive, and the cloths were 
untouched. Many miracles were wrought, both in Cyprus and Palestine, 
through his intercession, as St. Jerom assures us. Sozomen mentions his 
festival to have been kept with great solemnity in the fifth age.4!25 See his 
life written by St. Jerom before the year 392, (Ed. Ben. t. 4, part 2, p. 74;) 
Pagi ad ann. 372; Fleury, t. 2. 


St. Fintan, Surnamed Munnu, Abbot In Ireland 


Beino descended of the noble family of Nial, he forsook the world in hid 
youth, and was desirous to consecrate himself to God in the great monastery 
of Hij, under the discipline of St. Columba; but God, for greater designs, 
prevented the execution of that project, and Fintan, after St. Columba’s 
death, sailed back to Ireland, and founded a great monastery, called from 
him Teach-Munnu, in the south part of Leinster, in the land of Kinselach. 
He was famous for his virtues, miracles, and disciples. The annals of 
Tigernach place his death in 634, on the 31st of October. He is 
commemorated in the old Scottish Breviary, under the name of St. Mundus, 
abbot. See Usher, Ant. c. 17, p. 485; St. Adamnan, in vit S. Columb; 
Colgan, in his Acts of the Saints of Ireland; and Britannia Sancta. 


October 22"4 


St. Philip, Bishop of Heraclea 


AND COMPANIONS, MM. 


FROM THEIR ORIGINAL ACTS, PUBLISHED BY MABILLON, IN VETERA ANALECTA, T. 4, 
P. 134, AND MORE CORRECTLY BY RUINART, P. 409; TILIEMONT, T. 5. 


A. D. 304. 


Philip, a venerable old man, bishop of Heraclea, the metropolis of Thrace, 
was an illustrious martyr of Christ in the persecution of Dioclesian. Having 
discharged every duty of a faithful minister in the characters of deacon and 
priest in that city, he was raised to the episcopal dignity, and governed that 
church with great virtue and prudence when it was shaken by violent 
storms. To extend and perpetuate the work of God, he was careful to train 
up many disciples in the study of sacred learning, and in the practice of 
solid piety. Two of the most eminent among them had the happiness to be 
made companions of his martyrdom, namely, Severus, a priest, whose 
laborious and penitential life proved him to be a true disciple of the cross; 
and Hermes, a deacon, who was formerly the first magistrate of the city, and 
in that office, by his charity and universal benevolence, had gained the 
esteem and affection of all the citizens; but after he was engaged in the 
ministry, gained his livelihood with his own hands, and brought up his son 
to do the same. Dioclesian’s first edicts against the Christians being issued 
out, many advised the holy bishop to leave the city; but he would not even 
stir out of the church, continuing to exhort the brethren to constancy and 
patience, and preparing them for the celebration of the feast of the 
Epiphany. While he preached to them, Aristomachus, the stationary, (that is, 
an officer of the town,) came, by the governor’s order, to seal up the door of 
the church. The bishop said to him, “Do you imagine that God dwells 
within walls, and not rather in the hearts of men?” He continued to hold his 
assemblies before the doors of the church. The next day certain officers 
came, and set their seal upon the sacred vessels and books. The faithful, 
who beheld this, were much grieved; but the bishop, who stood leaning 


against the door of the church, encouraged them with his inflamed 
discourses. Afterwards the governor, Bassus, finding Philip and many of his 
flock assembled before the church door, gave orders that they should be 
apprehended, and brought before him. Being seated on his tribunal, he said 
to them, “Which of you is the teacher of the Christians?” Philip replied, “I 
am the person you seek.” Bassus said, “You know that the emperor has 
forbidden your assemblies. Surrender into my hands the vessels of gold and 
silver which you make use of, and the books which you read.” The bishop 
answered, “The vessels and treasure we will give you, for it is not by 
precious metal but by charity that God is honored. But the sacred books it 
neither becomes you to demand, nor me to surrender.” The governor 
ordered executioners to be called into court, and commanded Muccapor, the 
most noted among them for his inhumanity, to torture the holy prelate. 
Philip bore his torments with invincible courage. Hermes told the governor 
that it was not in his power to destroy the word of God, even though he 
should take away all the writings in which the true doctrine is contained. 
The judge commanded him to be scourged. After this he went with Publius, 
the governor’s successor, to the place where the sacred writings and plate 
were hid. Publius would have conveyed away some of the vessels, but 
being hindered by Hermes, he gave him such a blow on the face that the 
blood followed. The governor, Bassus, was provoked at Publius for this 
action, and ordered the deacon’s wound to be dressed. He distributed the 
vessels and books among his officers; and, to please the infidels and terrify 
the Christians, caused Philip and the other prisoners to be brought to the 
market-place, surrounded with guards, and the church to be uncovered by 
taking off the tiles. In the mean time, by his orders, the soldiers burned the 
sacred writings, the flames mounting so high as to frighten the standers-by. 
This being told to Philip in the market-place, he took occasion from this fire 
to discourse of the vengeance with which God threatens the wicked, and 
represented to the people how their gods and temples had been often 
burned, beginning with Hercules, protector of their city, from whom it 
derived its name. By this time, Caliphronius, a pagan priest, appeared in the 
market-place with his ministers, who brought with them the necessary 
preparations for a sacrifice and a profane feast Immediately after, the 
governor, Bassus, came, followed by a great multitude, some of whom 
pitied the suffering Christians, others, especially the Jews, clamored loudly 


against them. Bassus pressed the bishop to sacrifice to the gods, to the 
emperors, and to the fortune of the city. Then pointing at a large and 
beautiful statue of Hercules, he bade him consider what veneration was due 
to that piece. Philip showed the absurdity of adoring a base metal, and the 
work of a drunken statuary. Bassus asked Hermes if he, at least, would 
sacrifice. “I will not,” replied Hermes, “I am a Christian” Bassus said, “If 
we can persuade Philip to offer sacrifice, will you follow his example?” 
Hermes answered he would not; neither could they persuade Philip. After 
many useless threats, and pressing them to sacrifice at least to the emperors, 
he ordered them to be carried to prison. As they went along, some of the 
rabble insolently pushed Philip, and often threw him down; but he rose with 
a joyful countenance, without the least indignation or grief. All admired his 
patience, and the martyrs entered the prison joyfully, singing a psalm of 
thanksgiving to God. A few days after they were allowed to stay at the 
house of one Pancras, near the prison, where many Christians and some 
new converts resorted to them to be instructed in the mysteries of faith. 
After some time they were remanded to a prison contiguous to the theatre, 
which had a door into that building, with a secret entry. They there received 
the crowds that came to visit them in the night. 

In the mean time, Bassus going out of office at the expiration of his term, 
one Justin succeeded him. The Christians were much afflicted at this 
change; for Bassus often yielded to reason, his wife having for some time 
worshipped the true God herself; but Justin was a violent man. Zoilus, the 
magistrate of the city, brought Philip before him, who declared to the saint 
the emperor’s order, and pressed him to sacrifice. Philip answered, “I am a 
Christian, and cannot do what you require. Your commission is to punish 
our refusal, not to force our compliance.” Justin said, “You know not the 
torments which shall be your portion.” Philip replied, “You may torment, 
but will not conquer me: no power can induce me to sacrifice.” Justin told 
him he should be dragged by the feet through the streets of the city, and if 
he survived that punishment, should be thrown into prison again to suffer 
new torments. Philip answered, “God grant it may be so.” Justin 
commanded the soldiers to tie his feet, and drag him along. They dashed 
him against so many stones, that he was torn and bruised all over his body. 
The Christians carried him in their arms when he was brought back to his 
dungeon. The enraged idolaters had long been in quest of Severus, the 


priest, who had hid himself, when inspired by the Holy Ghost, he at length 
surrendered himself, and was carried before the governor, and committed to 
prison. Hermes was likewise steady in his examination before Justin, and 
was treated in the same manner. The three martyrs were kept imprisoned in 
a bad air seven months, and then removed to Adrianople, where they were 
confined in a private country-house till the arrival of the governor. The next 
day, holding his court at the Therm, he caused Philip to be brought before 
him, and to be beaten with rods till his bowels appeared bare. His courage 
astonished the executioners, and Justin himself, who remanded him to 
prison. Hermes was next examined, and to him all the officers of the court 
were favorable, because having been formerly decurio, or chief magistrate 
of the city of Heraclea, he had obliged them all on several occasions, 
though he declared in his examinations that he had been a Christian from 
his cradle. He persisted in this profession, and was sent back to prison, 
where the holy martyrs joyfully gave thanks to Jesus Christ for this 
beginning of their victory. Philip, though of a weak and delicate 
constitution, did not feel the least inconvenience. Three days after this, 
Justin caused them to be brought again before his tribunal, and having in 
vain pressed Philip to obey the emperors, said to Hermes; “If the approach 
of death makes this man think life not worth preserving, do not you be 
insensible to its blessings, and offer sacrifice.” Hermes replied by showing 
the blindness and absurdity of idolatry; so that Justin being enraged, cried 
out, “Thou speakest as if thou wouldst fain make me a Christian.” Having 
then advised with his assessor and others, he pronounced sentence in these 
terms: “We order that Philip and Hermes, who, despising the commands of 
the emperor, have rendered themselves unworthy of the name of Romans, 
be burned, that others may learn to obey.” They went joyfully to the pile. 
Philip’s feet were so sore that he could not walk, and therefore he was 
carried to execution. Hermes followed him with much difficulty, being 
afflicted also in his feet; and he said to him, “Master, let us hasten to go to 
our Lord. Why should we be concemed about our feet, since we shall have 
no more occasion for them?” Then he said to the multitude that followed 
them, “The Lord revealed to me that I must suffer. While I was asleep, 
methought I saw a dove as white as snow, which, entering into the chamber, 
rested on my head, and descending upon my breast, presented me some 
meat which was very agreeable to the taste. I knew that it was the Lord that 


called me, and was pleased to honor me with martyrdom.” Fleury remarks, 
that this delicious meat seems to mean the eucharist, which the martyrs 
received before the combat. When they came to the place of punishment, 
the executioners, according to custom, covered Philip’s feet and legs with 
earth up to the knees; and having tied his hands behind his back nailed them 
to the pile. They likewise made Hermes go down into a ditch who, 
supporting himself upon a club, because his feet trembled, said smiling; “O 
demon, thou canst not suffer me even here.” Immediately, the executioners 
covered his feet with earth; but before they lighted the fire, he called upon 
Velogus, a Christian, and said to him; “I conjure you by our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, tell my son Philip from me, to restore whatever was committed to 
my charge, that I may incur no fault: even the laws of this world ordain it. 
Tell him also, that he is young, and must get his bread by labor, as he has 
seen me do, and behave himself well to everybody.” He spoke of the 
treasures of the church, or of deposites lodged in his hands. Hermes having 
spoken thus, his hands were tied behind his back, and fire was set to the 
pile. The martyrs praised, and gave thanks to God as long as they were able 
to speak. Their bodies were found entire; Philip having his hands stretched 
out as in prayer; Hermes with a clear countenance, only his ear a little blue. 
Justin ordered their bodies to be thrown into the Hebrus; but certain citizens 
of Adrianople went in boats with nets, and fished them out while they were 
entire, and hid them for three days at a place called Ogestiron, twelve miles 
from the city. Severus, the priest, who had been left alone in prison, being 
informed of their martyrdom, rejoiced at their glory, and earnestly besought 
God not to think him unworthy to partake in it, since he had confessed his 
name with them. He was heard, and suffered martyrdom the day after them. 
The order for burning the holy scriptures and destroying the churches, 
points out the time of their suffering to have been after the first edicts of 
Dioclesian. The 22d of October is consecrated in the Martyrologies to their 
memory. 

A just and humble fear, the assiduous practice of penance, and all other 
virtues, the most fervent use of the sacraments, prayer, and meditation on 
eternal truths, a contempt of the world, and of the goods and evils of this 
life, and a constant attention to those to come, were the weapons with which 
the martyrs stood always prepared for the combat, and the source of the 
courage and strength which they obtained of God, and by which they 


triumphed. The spiritual persecutions of the world are often more dangerous 
than those of the sword, and they corrupt far more souls. The allurements of 
pleasure and riches; the pomps of vanity, and the snares of pride and 
ambition, murder more souls than the Neros and Dioclesians murdered 
bodies. We run into the arms of certain death if we expose ourselves to our 
enemies bereft of our weapons. Constant watchfulness, penance, prayer, and 
the like means above mentioned, are the bucklers with which we must be 
always shielded, that we may be rendered invincible against the devil. 


St.s Nunilo and Alodia, Virgins and Martyrs 


IN SPAIN 


Roderic having dethroned and pulled out the eyes of Vitiza, the Gothic king 
of Spain, and excluded his children from the crown, usurped himself the 
throne, in 711. Count Julian, the most powerful nobleman in Spain, and 
governor of that part which was contiguous to the Straits, out of revenge for 
an insult which Roderic had offered his daughter, whom that tyrant had 
ravished, invited the Moors or Saracens from Africa into Spain Mousa, who 
was governor of those Saracens, having obtained the consen of the caliph 
Miramolin, sent first only twelve thousand men under a general named 
Tarif, who easily possessed themselves of Mount Calpe, and the town 
Heraclea, which these Moors called from that time, Gibraltar, or Mount of 
Tarif, from this general, and the word Gibel, which in Arabic signifies 
mountain; whence tna in Sicily was called by the Saracens, Gibel. These 
Moors maintained their ground in this fortress, and being reinforced from 
Africa, defeated the Spaniards in Andalusia. King Roderic was no more 
heard of after this battle; but two hundred years after, his tomb was 
discovered in a country church in Portugal; from which circumstance it is 
conjectured that he fled, and hid himself in that country. Tarif made himself 
master of Mantesa, Malaga, Murcia, and Toledo, the capital of the Gothic 
empire. Mousa, jealous of his success, crossed the Straits with another 
army, took Seville, Merida, and other places, and in three years time the 
Moors or Saracens were masters of all Spain, in 716, and carried away an 
immense booty. A misunderstanding arising between Tarif and Mousa, they 
were both recalled by Miramolin, and Mousa’s son Abdalasisa left governor 
of Spain, and Seville made the capital, though Tarif had resided at Cordova. 
The Spanish Goths chose Pelagius, the sole surviving prince of the blood 
royal, king of Spain, in 716, who assembled an army in the mountains of 
Asturias, recovered that country, Galicia, and Biscay, and afterwards Leon; 
and erected the Christian kingdom, called first of Asturias afterwards of 


Leon. This prince gave great proofs of his valor and piety; as did his 
successor, Alphonsus the Catholic. The Saracen governors, especially the 
third, called Abderamene, ruled with great cruelty, and often carried their 
arms into the southern parts of France, but were repulsed by Charles Martel. 
This governor Abderamene, surnamed Adahil, in 759 shook off all 
dependence upon the sultans of Egypt, took the title of king and fixed his 
court at Cordova; and the other Moorish governors in Spain imitated his 
example. After the first desolation of war many of these princes tolerated 
the Christians in their dominions, and allowed them to build new churches 
and monasteries under certain conditions, and according to the laws of a 
polity established by them. But, in the ninth century, a most cruel 
persecution was raised at Cordova, by king Abderamene the Second, and 
his son Mahomet. 

Among the numberless martyrs who in those days sealed their fidelity to 
the law of God with their blood, two holy virgins were most illustrious. 
They were sisters, of noble extraction, and their names were Nunilo and 
Alodia. Their father was a Mahometan, and their mother a Christian, and 
after the death of her first husband, she was so unhappy as to take a second 
husband who was also a Mahometan. Her two daughters, who had been 
brought up in the Christian faith, had much to suffer in the exercise of their 
religion from the brutality of this step-father, who was a person of high rank 
in Castile. They were also solicited by many suitors to marry, but resolving 
to serve God in the state of holy virginity, they obtained leave to go to the 
house of a devout Christian aunt, where, enjoying an entire liberty as to 
their devotions, they strove to render themselves every day more agreeable 
to their divine Spouse. Their fasts were severe, and almost daily, and their 
devotions were only interrupted by necessary duties or other good works. 
The town where they lived, named Barbite, or Vervete, (which seems to be 
that which is now called Castro Viejo, near Najara in Castile, upon the 
borders of Navarre,) being subject to the Saracens, when the laws of king 
Abderamene were published against the Christians, they were too 
remarkable by their birth and the reputation of their zeal and piety not to be 
soon apprehended by the king’s officers. They appeared before the judge 
not only undaunted, but with a holy joy painted on their countenances. He 
employed the most flattering caresses and promises to work them into a 
compliance, and at length proceeded to threats. When these artifices failed 


him, he put them into the hands of impious women, hoping these 
instruments of the devil would be able by their crafty address to insinuate 
themselves into the hearts of the virgins. But Christ enlightened and 
protected his spouses, and those wicked women after many trials were 
obliged to declare to the judge that nothing could conquer their resolution. 
He therefore condemned them to be beheaded in their prison; which was 
executed on the 22d of October, 851, or, according to Morales, in 840. Their 
bodies were buried in the same place: the greatest part of their relics is now 
kept in the abbey of St. Saviour of Leger, in Navarre. Their festival is 
celebrated with an extraordinary concourse of people at Huesca in Aragon, 
and at Bosca, where a portion of their relics is preserved. See St. Eulogius 
Memorial1,1. 2, c. 7; Ambr. Morales, in schol. ad Eulog. p. 286; Mariana, 
&c. 


St. Donatus, Bishop of Fiesoli in Tuscany, C. 


He was a pious and learned Scot, or Irishman, who, going a pilgrim to 
Rome, was stopped in Tuscany, and by compulsion made bishop of Fiesoli, 
in 816, which see he governed with admirable sanctity and wisdom. See his 
life compiled by Francis Callanius, bishop of Fiesoli; also the Roman 
Martyrology on this day; and Colgan, Act. SS. Hib. p. 237, n. 3. 


St. Mello, Bishop of Rouen, C. 


CALLED IN THE ROMAN MARTYROLOGY, MELANIUS 


He is said to have been a native of Great Britain; his zeal for the faith 
engaged him in the sacred ministry, and God having blessed his labors with 
wonderful success, he was consecrated first bishop of Rouen in 
Normandy,“ which see he is said to have held forty years. In the 
primitive ages, the surprising light of the gospel breaking in at once upon 
minds before clouded with darkness, men were startled at such great and 
infinitely important truths, and at the wondrous works and dispensations of 
the divine mercy, and the incomprehensible mysteries of love: their hearts 
were filled with a contempt and loathing of earthly things, totally 
disentangled from the world, and perfectly replenished with the spirit of 
their holy faith, of which, in our dregs of time, so little marks appear in the 
lives of Christians. Hence those primitive ages produced so many saints. St. 
Mello died in peace about the beginning of the fourth age; for Avitian, his 
immediate successor, assisted at the council of Arles in 314. The relics of 
St. Mello were removed to Pontoise for fear of the Normans, in 880; and 
remain there in a collegiate church, of which he is titular saint or patron. 
See F. Pommeraye, Hist. des Archev. de Rouen, p. 44; Usher, Antiqu. 
Britan. Gallia Christ. Nov. Trigan, &c. 


St. Mark, Bishop of Jerusalem, C. 


The apostle St. James, and his brother, St. Simeon, were the two first 
bishops of Jerusalem. Thirteen bishops who succeeded them were of the 
Jewish nation: the last, called Judas, seems to have been crowned with 
martyrdom among the Christians whom Barchokebas massacred in 134. 
The Jews having received this Barchokebas as their king and messias, and 
broke into a second rebellion, the emperor Adrian destroyed all the 
buildings that had been erected at Jerusalem since Titus, and raised a new 
city near it which he commanded to be called lia Capitolina, which ever 
since the reign of Constantine the Great, has been honored with the old 
name of Jerusalem. The Jews being forbid by Adrian to come near the 
place, only Gentile Christians could dwell there, and Mark was the first 
bishop chosen from among the Gentiles to govern that church. He was a 
very learned and holy man, and after he had sat twenty years is said to have 
died a martyr in 156. See Eus. Hist.1. 4, c. 6; Sulpit. Sever.1. 2; Le Qulen, 
Or. Chr. t. 3, p. 146; also Usuard and the Roman Martyrology. 


October 23" 


St. Theodoret, Priest and Martyr 


FROM HIS AUTHENTIC ACTS MENTIONED BY SOZOMEN, L. 5, C. 8, AND BY 
THEODORET, L. 3, C. 13, PUBLISHED BY MABILLON, VET. ANALECT. T. 4, P. 127, AND BY 
RUINART, ACT. SINC. P. 592. SEE BAILLET, P. 355. 


A. D. 362. 


Julian, uncle to the emperor Julian, and likewise an apostate, was by his 
nephew made count or governor of the East, of which district Antioch was 
the capital. Being informed that in the treasury of the chief church of the 
Catholics there was a great quantity of gold and silver plate, he was 
determined to seize it into his own hands, and published an order by which 
he banished the clergy out of the city. Theodoret, a zealous priest, who had 
been very active during the reign of Constantius in destroying idols and in 
building churches and oratories over the relics of martyrs, and who was 
keeper of the sacred vessels, (not of the great church then in the hands of 
Euzoius and his Arians,“!27 but of some other church of the Catholics,) 
refused to abandon his flock, and continued openly to hold sacred 
assemblies with prayers and sacrifices. Count Julian commanded him to be 
apprehended, and brought before him with his hands bound behind his 
back. Julian charged him with having thrown down the statues of the gods, 
and built churches in the foregoing reign. Theodoret owned he had built 
churches upon the tombs of martyrs, and retorted upon the count, that after 
having known the true God he had abandoned his worship. The count 
ordered him to be beaten on the soles of his feet, then buffeted on his face, 
and afterwards tied to four stakes, and stretched with cords and pulleys by 
his legs and arms; which was done with such violence that his body seemed 
extended to the length of eight feet. The tyrant jeered him all the time; but 
the martyr exhorted him to acknowledge the true God, and Jesus Christ his 
Son, by whom all things were made. Julian ordered that he should be 
tormented on the rack, and, when the blood was streaming abundantly from 
his wounds, said to him: “I perceive you do not sufficiently feel your 


torments.” The martyr replied: “I do not feel them, because God is with 
me.” Julian caused lighted matches to be applied to his sides. The saint, 
while his flesh was burning, and the fat was melting in drops, lifted up his 
eyes to heaven and prayed that God would glorify his name throughout all 
ages. At these words, the executioners fell on their faces to the ground. The 
count himself was at first affrighted; but, recovering himself, he bid them 
again draw near the martyr with their torches. They excused themselves, 
saying, they saw four angels clothed in white with Theodoret. Julian, in a 
rage, ordered them to be thrown into the water, and drowned. Theodoret 
said to them: “Go before, my brethren; I will follow by vanquishing the 
enemy.” The count asked him who that enemy was. “The devil,” said the 
martyr, “for whom you fight. Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world, is he 
who giveth victory.” He then explained how God sent his Word into the 
world to clothe himself with human flesh in the womb of a virgin, and that 
this God made man, suffered freely, and by his sufferings, merited for us 
salvation. The count, in the impotence of his rage, threatened to put him 
instantly to death. Theodoret declared that was his desire, and said: “You, 
Julian, shall die in your bed under the sharpest torments; and your master, 
who hopes to vanquish the Persians, shall be himself vanquished: an 
unknown hand shall bereave him of life: he shall return no more to the 
territories of the Romans.” The count dictated a sentence by which he 
condemned the martyr to be beheaded; which he underwent with joy, in the 
year 362. This saint is by some called Theodore; at Uzez, in Languedoc, 
and at Apt, in Provence, (of both which places he is titular saint and 
principal patron,) Theodoric; but his true name is Theodoret. 

On the day of the martyrdom of St. Theodoret, the count, according to an 
order he had received from the emperor, went and seized the effects of the 
great church of Antioch, having with him Felix, count of the largesses, or 
chief treasurer, and Elpidius, count of the private patrimony, that is, 
intendant of the demesnes, who were also apostates. Felix, as he was 
viewing the rich and magnificent vessels which the emperors Constantine 
and Constantius had given to the church, impiously said: “Behold with what 
rich plate the son of Mary is served!” Count Julian also profaned the sacred 
vessels in the most outrageous manner,“428 and these apostates made them 
the subject of their blasphemies and banter. Their impieties did not remain 


long unpunished. Count Julian passed the following night with much 
disquiet, and the next morning presented to the emperor an inventory of 
what he had seized, and informed him of what he had done with relation to 
St. Theodoret. Herein he had no other view than to please that prince. But 
the emperor told him plainly, that he approved not his putting any Christian 
to death merely on account of his religion, and complained that this would 
afford an occasion to the Galileans to write against him, and to make a saint 
and a martyr of Theodoret. The count, who little expected such a reception, 
remained greatly confounded. The fear with which he was seized, permitted 
him not to eat much at the sacrifice, at which he assisted with the emperor, 
and he retired to his own house much troubled in mind, so that he would 
take no nourishment. That evening he felt a violent pain in his bowels, and 
fell into a grievous and unknown disease. Some of the lower parts of his 
bowels being corrupted, he cast out his excrements by his mouth which had 
uttered so many blasphemies, and the putrefied parts bred such a quantity of 
worms that he could not be cleared of them, nor could all the art of 
physicians give him any relief. They killed a number of the choicest birds, 
which were sought at a great expense, and applied them to the parts affected 
in order to draw out the worms; but they crawled the deeper, and penetrated 
into the live flesh. They got into his stomach: and from time to time came 
out of his mouth. Philostorgius says, he remained forty days without speech 
or sense. He then came to himself, and bare testimony of his own impiety, 
for which he was thus severely punished, and pressed his wife to go and 
pray for him at church, and to desire the prayers of the Christians. He 
entreated the emperor to restore to the Christians the churches which he had 
taken from them, and to cause them to be opened. But he could not obtain 
from him even that favor, and received only this answer: “It was not I who 
shut them up; and I will give no orders to have them set open.” The count 
sent him word, that it was for his sake that he had quitted Christianity, and 
now perished so miserably. But Julian, without showing the least 
compassion, or fearing himself the hand of God, sent him this answer: “You 
have not been faithful to the gods; and it is for that you suffer such 
torments.” At length the imposthumes, which spread very far, and the 
worms which gnawed him continually, reduced him to the utmost extremity. 
He threw them up without ceasing, the three last days of his life, with a 
stench which he himself could not bear. His nephew Julian lamented him as 


little when dead as he had pitied him living, and continued to declare, that 
this calamity befell him because he had not been faithful to the gods.“ 
Felix and Elpidius came also to miserable ends. The emperor himself, in 
Persia, when he was wounded in the side by an arrow from an unknown 
hand, is related in the acts of St. Theodoret to have said, casting with his 
hand some of his blood towards heaven: “Even here, O Galilan, you pursue 
me. Satiate yourself with my blood, and glory that you have vanquished 
me.” He was carried into a neighboring village, where he expired a few 
hours after, on the 26th of June, 363, as the author of these acts tells us; 
who, moreover, says: “We were with him in the palace at Antioch, and in 
Persia.” Theodoret and Sozomen agree with him. Philostorgius says, that 
Julian addressed the above-mentioned words to the sun, the god of the 
Persians, and that he died blaspheming his own gods. 

With what inexpressible horrors is the sinner seized when he finds 
himself overtaken by divine vengeance, or in the jaws of death! In his short 
lived imaginary prosperity, it is his study to forget himself: if herein he 
unhappily succeeds so far as to arrive at a spiritual insensibility, his alarms 
will be the more grievous when his soul shall be awakened from her 
lethargy, and the fooleries which at present amuse her and divert her 
attention, shall have lost their enchanting power. At least his rage, 
consternation, and despair will but be the more intolerable for eternity. The 
servant of God finds in his God a solid comfort in all events, reposing in 
him a confidence which nothing can shake, and ever rejoicing in his holy 
will, to which with love and assurance he commits himself in life and death. 
His omnipotence all things obey, and his infinite goodness and most tender 
mercy are always open and ready to meet us: his servant never calls to mind 
or names either of those, or any other attribute of God without feeling an 
inexpressible interior relish, and sentiment of joy and love. In a filial fear, 
and sincere compunction for his sins, he ceases not with sweet confidence 
to invoke his God, his Redeemer, Friend, and Protector, begging that he 
exert his omnipotence (which is nowhere so wonderfully manifested as in 
the pardon of sinners) and that he display his eternal and boundless mercy 
in bringing him to true repentance and salvation, and that he ordain all 
things with regard to him according to his holy will, and to the greater glory 
of his adorable name. 


St. Romanus, Archbishop of Rouen, C. 


He was born of an illustrious and virtuous French family, brought up in the 
practice of piety, and placed young in the court of Clotaire II., the third 
French king who was master of the whole monarchy. He was referendary or 
chancellor to that prince, when, in 626, upon the death of Hidulphus, he was 
chosen archbishop of Rouen, and compelled to receive episcopal 
consecration. The remains of idolatry in that diocese excited his zeal; he 
converted the unbelievers, and destroyed a famous temple of Venus at 
Rouen, and three others in the diocese dedicated to Mercury, Jupiter, and 
Apollo. Amongst many miracles which he wrought, it is related that the 
Seine having overflowed a considerable part of the city, the saint, who 
happened then to be at the court of Dagobert for certain affairs of his 
church, upon hearing this melancholy news, made haste to comfort and 
succor his afflicted flock; and kneeling down to pray on the side of the 
water with a crucifix in his hand, the water retired gently within the banks 
of the river.42°° If the miracles of this holy prelate raise our admiration, the 
eminent virtues which he practised ought still more to fix our attention. He 
macerated his body with continual austerities, and after the fatigues of his 
ministry, passed almost whole nights in prayer. By his indefatigable zeal he 
banished vice and superstition, and watched over the souls of all his flocks 
as over his own. He had discharged all the duties of an apostolic pastor 
thirteen years, when God made known to him that the time was come in 
which he was to be called to receive his recompense. Romanus, whose 
whole life had been an earnest preparation for that hour, received the 
summons with joy; and redoubling the fervor of his penance, prayers, and 
other good works, disposed himself for that happy moment, in which he 
entered the joy of his Lord on the 23d of October, 639. St. Owen was his 
successor Romanus was interred in the church of St. Godard, one of his 
predecessors; but, in the eleventh age, his body was removed into our 
Lady’s, which is the cathedral. The first shrine having been impoverished, 


the archbishop Rotrou, in 1179, caused a very rich one to be made, which is 
known by the name of La fierta-saint-Romain. See Le Cointe, Ann. Franc. 
au. 626, 635, 638, and the Life of St. Romanus written in Leonine verses, 
by a clergyman or monk of Rouen, before the reign of Charlemagne, 
brought to light by the Maurist monks Martenne and Durand, in 1717. 
(Thesaur. Nov. Anecdot. p. 1651.) This poem was compiled from a life of 
this saint which was more ancient, (Rivet, Hist. Lit. t. 4, p. 73, et Contin. t. 
8, p. 376.) St. Romanus’s life was again composed by Gerard, dean of St. 
Medard’s at Soissons in the tenth age; also by Fulbert, the learned 
archdeacon of Rouen, in 1091, (not by the second Fulbert, who flourished 
in 1130.) This last piece was published by Rigaltius with dissertations and 
notes. 


St. John Capistran, or, of Capistran, C. 


John, the father of this saint, was a gentleman of Anjou, who going to serve 
in the army in the kingdom of Naples, settled at Aquila, and soon after at 
Capistran, a neighboring town, where he took a young lady to wife. Our 
saint was born at Capistran in 1385, and after learning Latin in his own 
country, studied the civil and canon law at Perugia, in which faculty he 
commenced doctor with great applause. By his fortune and abilities he soon 
made a figure in that city, and one of the principal men of the town gave 
him his daughter in marriage. In 1413, a grievous dissension fell out 
between the city of Perugia and Ladislas, king of Naples. John used his best 
endeavors to bring his fellow-citizens to a peace, and carried on a 
negotiation for some time with success, for which he undertook some 
journeys. Those who were more violent in this quarrel, taking it into their 
heads that he betrayed his citizens in favor of his former master, a party 
belonging to one of these factions, seized his person on the road, and 
confined him in the castle of Bruffa, five miles from Perugia. In this prison 
he had much to suffer, being loaded with chains, and being allowed no other 
subsistence than bread and water. Seeing himself here abandoned by king 
Ladislas himself, and from his own feeling experience meditating on the 
inconstancy of human things, and the treachery and falsehood of a vain and 
sinful world, he began seriously to enter into himself, and to become a new 
man. His lady dying in that interval of time, he resolved to embrace a 
penitential state in the holy order of St. Francis. Impatient of delays, he 
begged to be immediately admitted; but the guardian refused to send him 
the habit while he continued a prisoner. He therefore cut his clothes into the 
shape of a religious habit, and his hair so as to form a tonsure. Obtaining his 
liberty shortly after, he went to Capistran, and selling his estate, with part of 
the price he paid his ransom, and the remaining part he distributed among 
the poor. Then returning to Perugia, he took the habit in the convent of the 
Franciscans De Monte at Perugia, in 1415, being thirty years old. The 


guardian, who understood how full he had been of a worldly spirit, the more 
effectually to try his vocation, and to extinguish in him secular pride and 
self-love, ordered him to ride on an ass in a ridiculous dress through all the 
streets of Perugia, with a paper cap on his head, on which many grievous 
sins were written in capital letters. This must appear a severe trial to a man 
of birth and reputation: but such was the fervor of the saint in his penitential 
course, that it seemed to cost him nothing. He was moreover twice expelled 
the convent without any reason, and admitted again on very hard 
conditions. 

The perfect spirit with which he underwent all humiliations and 
austerities that were imposed upon him, gave him in a short time so 
complete a victory over himself, that he never afterwards found any 
difficulty in the severest trials. Such was his ardor in the practice of 
penance, that to those enjoined by his rule or by obedience he added the 
most austere voluntary mortifications. To prepare himself for the first 
communion, which he made after his general confession upon taking the 
habit, he spent three days in prayer and tears, without taking any 
nourishment. From the time that he made his religious profession he ate 
only once a day, except in long fatiguing journeys, when he took an 
exceeding small collation at night. For thirty-six years he never tasted flesh, 
except a very little out of obedience when he was sick. Pope Eugenius IV. 
having commanded him in his old age to eat a little flesh meat, he obeyed, 
but look so very small a quantity that his holiness left him at liberty to use 
his own discretion. He slept on the boards, and took only three or 
sometimes four hours a-night for his rest, employing the remaining part in 
prayer and contemplation; which exercises he for many years seemed never 
to interrupt but by preaching to the people, or short necessary repose. It 
would be too long to relate the admirable instances which are recorded of 
his perfect mortification, obedience, and humility, and the most profound 
sentiment of contempt of himself which made him delight in the meanest 
employs. His spirit of compunction and gift of tears astonished and strongly 
affected those that conversed with him. He said mass every day with the 
most edifying devotion. By his zeal and ardent desire of the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls he seemed, in his actions and preaching, another 
St. Paul. Wherever he came, by his powerful words, or rather by that 
wonderful spirit of zeal and devotion with which he spoke, he beat down 


the pride and obstinacy of hardened sinners, filled their souls with holy fear, 
and softened their hearts into compunction. At the end of a sermon which 
he made at Aquila against the vanity, dangers, and frequent sins of the 
world with regard to dress, and amusements, the ladies brought together a 
great quantity of fine handkerchiefs, aprons, artificial heads of hair,422 
perfumes, cards, dice, and other such things, and made of them a great 
bonfire. The same was done at Nuremberg, Leipsic, Frankfort, Magdeburg, 
and several other places. He had a singular talent at reconciling the most 
inveterate enemies, and inducing them from their hearts to forgive one 
another. He made peace between Alphonsus of Aragon and the city of 
Aquila; also between the families of Oronesi and Lanzieni, and between 
many cities which were at variance, and he appeased he most violent 
seditions. 

St. Bernardin of Sienna established a reformation of the Franciscan order 
and was appointed by the general, William of Cassal, in 1437, and 
confirmed by pope Eugenius IV., in 1438, the first vicar-general of the 
Observantin or Reformed Franciscans in Italy, in which office he continued 
six years from his nomination by his general in 1437, and five from his 
confirmation by the pope. St. John was twice chosen to the same office, 
each time for the space of three years, and exceedingly promoted this 
reformation. By one sermon which he preached on death and the last 
judgment in Bohemia, one hundred and twenty young men were so moved, 
as with great fervor to devote themselves to God in different religious 
orders, of which sixty embraced his penitential institute. He inherited St. 
Bemardin’s singular devotion to the holy name of Jesus, and to the glorious 
Mother of God. The marquisate of Ancona, Apulia, Calabria, and Naples, 
were the first theatres of his zeal; he afterwards preached frequently in 
Lombardy and the Venetian territories; then in Bavaria, Austria, Carinthia, 
Moravia, Bohemia, Poland, and Hungary. 

St. John was often employed in important commissions by the popes 
Martin V., Eugenius IV., Nicholas V., and Calixtus III. The council of Basil, 
which had been called by Martin V., assembled in July, 1431, under 
Eugenius IV., and was in the first sessions approved by him, till this pope, 
alleging that the place was at too great a distance to suit the convenience of 
the Greek emperor and the oriental prelates, removed it to Ferrara, in 


1437.422 Those prelates who obstinately opposed this removal proceeded 
at length to an open schism. The pope employed St. John in several 
important commissions to stem this evil, and many great personages, 
particularly Philip duke of Burgundy, to whom his holiness sent the saint 
for that purpose, were withdrawn by his exhortations from the schism. The 
Saint was sent nuncio by the same pope to the duke of Milan, to Charles 
VII. king of France, and into Sicily, and his endeavors met everywhere with 
the desired success. He was one of the theologians employed by his 
holiness at the council of Florence in promoting the union of the Greeks. 
Certain vagabond friars called Frerots and Beroches, the remains of the 
Fratricelli, whose heresy was condemned by Boniface VIII. and John XXII. 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, filled the marquisate of Ancona 
with disturbances, till St. John, having received a commission from 
Eugenius to preach against them, entirely cleared Italy of that pestilential 
seditious sect. Many parts of Germany being at that time full of disorders 
and confusion, the emperor Frederic III., neas Sylvius, legate and bishop of 
Sienna, (afterwards pope Pius II.) and Albert, duke of Austria, the 
emperor’s brother, solicited pope Nicholas that St. John might be sent into 
those countries, that the force of his example, zeal, and eloquence might 
give a check to the overflowings of vice and heresy. St. John, therefore, was 
invested with the authority of apostolic legate, and, attended with one 
colleague, travelled by Venice and Friuli into Carinthia, Carniola, Tirol, 
Bavaria, and Austria, preaching everywhere with incredible fruit. His 
sermons he delivered in Latin, and they were afterwards explained by an 
interpreter to those who did not understand that language. The like 
blessings attended his labors in Moravia, Bohemia, Poland, and 
Hungary.4222 He converted in Moravia four thousand Hussites. Rockysana, 
the head of that party in Bohemia, invited him to a conference; but king 
Pogebrac, fearing the consequences of such a disputation, would not allow 
him the liberty. St. John was mortified at this disappointment, and wrote a 
book against Rockysana.42™ It would be too long to follow the saint in his 
progresses through the provinces above mentioned; also, through 
Brandenburg, Poland, and Hungary, or to mention the honors with which he 
was received by the electors and other princes, especially the dukes of 


Bavaria and Saxony, the marquis of Brandenburg, and the emperor himself, 
who often assisted at his sermons. 

Mahomet II. having taken Constantinople by assault on the 26th of May, 
1453, pope Nicholas V. sent a commission to St. John to exhort the 
Christian princes to take up arms to check the progress of the common 
enemy; which the saint executed with great success in several assemblies of 
princes of the empire. Nicholas V. dying in 1455, and Calixtus III. 
succeeding in the pontificate, St. John returned to Rome to receive the 
orders of the new pope. His holiness appeared more eamest than his 
predecessor had been to engage the Christians to undertake a general 
expedition against the infidels, who were carrying their victorious arms into 
the heart of Europe,422° and he sent preachers to different parts to excite the 
princes to this war. St. John returned with ample powers to preach up the 
crusade in Germany and Hungary. Mahomet, after the taking of 
Constantinople, counted the western empire as already his own, and looked 
upon himself as master of all Christendom. Not doubting but he should 
soon plant the Ottoman crescent in the cities of Vienna and Rome, he 
marched his numerous victorious army into Hungary, and sat down before 
Belgrade on the 3d of June, in 1456. King Ladislas V. fled to Vienna; but 
John Corvin, commonly called Hunniades,422° the brave Vayvode of 
Transylvania, and governor of Hungary, who had so often beat the Turks 
under Amurath, in Hungary, Transylvania, and Thrace, assembled his forces 
with all possible expedition, and sent to entreat St. John Capistran to hasten 
the march of forty thousand crusards, whom he had raised, to his assistance. 
The Turks covered the Danube with a fleet of two hundred ships of a 
particular construction for the navigation of that river, and had embarked on 
them an army of resolute veteran troops. Hunniades, with a fleet of a 
hundred and sixty saics, or small vessels, which were much lighter and 
much better commanded than those of the infidels entirely discomfited 
them after a most obstinate and bloody engagement, and entered the town, 
which stands upon the confluence of the Danube and the Save. St. John 
Capistran attended him, animating the soldiers in the midst of all dangers, 
holding in his hands the cross that he had received from the pope. The 
Turks made several furious assaults upon the town, notwithstanding the 
slaughter of their bravest men was so great that they marched upon heaps of 


their own dead to the very walls. Thus at length they got into the town, and 
the Christians gave way before them. All things were despaired of, when St. 
John, appearing in the foremost rank, with his cross in his hand, encouraged 
the soldiers to conquer or die martyrs, often crying, with a loud voice, 
“Victory, Jesus, victory.” The Christians, thus animated, cut the infidels in 
pieces, threw them down from the ramparts, and drove them out of the 
town. In the sallies which the Christians made, they slew the Turks like 
sheep, and on every side repulsed their most determined and experienced 
troops. Mahomet, flushed with conquests and confidence of victory, became 
furious, and omitted nothing after every check to reanimate his troops, till at 
length, having lost his best officers and soldiers, and his own dearest 
friends, with sixty thousand soldiers, being himself wounded slightly in the 
thigh, and seeing the shattered remains of his great and haughty army, 
which he thought invincible, so dispirited, that he was no longer able, either 
by promises or severity, to make them face the Christians, shamefully raised 
the siege on the 6th of August; and, leaving behind him all his heavy 
artillery and baggage, and the greatest part of his booty, retreated with 
precipitation. The next year he turned his arms, first against Trebizonde, 
and afterwards against the Persians; though, some time after, he again fell 
upon the West, when the brave Hunniades was no more. The glory of this 
victory is ascribed by historians not less to the zeal, courage, and activity of 
St. John Capistran than to the conduct of Hunniades. This great prince, who 
possessed the virtues of a Christian and all the qualifications of an 
accomplished general, was admirable for his foresight and precautions 
against all events, for his consummate knowledge of all the branches of the 
complicated art of war, for his undaunted courage in dangers, his alacrity, 
ardor, and cool presence of mind in action, and his skill in seizing the happy 
moments in battle upon which the greatest victories depend; which skill is 
so much the result of genius, improved by experience and deep reflection, 
that it may be called a kind of instinct, no less than the skill of able 
practitioners in physic in discerning the fatal, critical moments for applying 
powerful remedies in dangerous diseases, for strengthening nature in her 
efforts, or in checking, dissolving, correcting, or expelling morbid humors, 
&c. 

It is not, however, detracting in the least from the glory of this Christian 
hero, to give equal praise to the zeal, activity, address, and courage of a 


religious man, in whose authority, prudence, and sanctity, the soldiers 
placed an entire confidence. After all, it was the finger of the Almighty 
which overthrew phalanxes that seemed invincible. God employs second 
causes, but in them his mercy and power are not less to be adored. The 
divine assistance in this happy deliverance was, doubtless obtained by the 
prayers of the servants of God, especially of St. John Capistran, whose 
name was then famous for many miracles which had been wrought by him. 
The brave Hunniades was taken ill of a fever, which he contracted by the 
fatigues of this campaign, and died at Zemplin on the 10th of September the 
same year. When he lay dying, he would absolutely rise, and go to church to 
receive the viaticum, saying he could not bear the thoughts that the King of 
kings should come to him. St. John Capistran never quitted him during his 
last sickness, and pronounced his funeral sermon. At the news of his death 
pope Calixtus III. wept bitterly, and all Christendom was in tears: Mahomet 
himself grieved, saying, in his boast, there was no longer any prince left in 
the world whom it would be either an honor or a pleasure to vanquish. St. 
John did not long survive him being seized with a fever, incurable 
dysentery, and bloody flux, with the gravel. While he lay sick in his convent 
at Willech, or Vilak, near Sirmich, in the diocese of Five-Churches, he was 
honored with the visits of king Ladislas, the queen, and many princes and 
noblemen. Under his pains he never ceased praising and glorifying God; 
frequently confessed his sins, and received the viaticum and extreme 
unction with many tears. He often repeated that God treated him with too 
great lenity, and would never be laid on a bed, but on the hard floor. In this 
posture he calmly expired on the 23d of October, in 1456, being seventy- 
one years old. When Willech fell into the hands of the Turks, his body was 
removed by the friars to another town, where the Lutherans afterwards 
(having plundered the shrine) threw it into the Danube. The relics were 
taken out of the river at Illoc, and are preserved there to this day. Pope Leo 
X. granted an office in his honor, to be celebrated at Capistran, and in the 
diocese of Sulmona. The saint was canonized by Alexander VIII. in 1690, 
and Benedict XIII. published the bull of his canonization in 1724. See his 
life compiled at length by F. Christopher of Variso, a Milanese, a disciple 
and companion; and again by F. Gabriel of Verena, another disciple. See 
also the letter of his religious companions containing a relation of his death, 
to Card. neas Sylvius; Bonfinius, Dec 3,1. 7; neas Sylvius, Hist. Boem c. 


65, and in Deser. Europ, c. 8, Gonzaga in Austriac et Argentina Provincia, 
p. 451; F. Henry Sedulius, in Historia Seraphica, seu S. Francisci et aliorum 
hujus ordinis qui relati sunt inter sanctos, fol. Antv. 1611; and F. Wadding’s 
Annals, in eight vols. Fresnoy mistakes when he says Wadding’s catalogue 
of writers makes his eighth volume, for there is an eighth volume of his 
annals printed at Rome, in 1654, after the others, very scarce before the new 
Roman edition. 


St. Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, C. 


The origin of the Greek schism, commenced by the usurper Photius, renders 
the life of this holy prelate an interesting part of the history of the church. 
His birth was most illustrious; for his mother Procopia was daughter to the 
emperor Nicephorus, and his father Michael, surname! Rangab, was at first 
curopolates, or master of the household to the emperor; and on the death of 
his father-in-law Nicephores, who was slain by the Bulgarians, was himself 
raised to the imperial throne. His piety and mildness promised the greatest 
happiness both to the church and state; but this was a blessing of which the 
sins of the people rendered them unworthy. Leo the Armenian, the impious 
and barbarous general of the army, revolting, the good emperor, to avert the 
calamity of a civil war, resigned to him the diadem after a reign of only one 
year and nine months. He had then two sons living, and two daughters, with 
whom he and his wife retired into the isle of the Princesses, where they all 
embraced a monastic state. Theophilactus, the elder son, took the name of 
Eustratus; and the younger, who is the saint who is here spoken of, changed 
his former name, Nicetas, into that of Ignatius: he was at that time fourteen 
years of age. The father was called in religion Athanasius, and survived 
thirty-two years—to 845. The new emperor, to secure to himself the dignity 
which he had got by injustice and treachery, parted all his family, banishing 
them into several islands, and keeping them under a strict guard; and the 
two sons he made eunuchs, that they might be rendered incapable of raising 
issue to their family. During the reigns of this Leo, of Michael Balbus, or 
the Stammerer, and Theophilus, they enjoyed a sweet tranquillity, which 
they consecrated with great fidelity to the exercises of devotion and 
penance; in which, by their fervor and love, calm resignation to all the 
appointments of heaven, and by the unction of divine grace, they found 
more solid pleasure than a court could afford; and by curbing the activity of 
their desires, and by the regulation of their passions, enjoyed an interior 
peace which the whole world could not take from them. Ignatius, indeed, 


underwent a most severe trial, being placed in a monastery which was 
governed by a furious Iconoclast abbot, from whom he had daily much to 
suffer; but this very circumstance became to him a spur to watchfulness, 
and a continual exercise of patience and other Christian virtues, by which 
he learned daily to die more perfectly to himself. For it is not the 
tranquillity of monastic solitude, nor a distance from the busy scenes of the 
world, but the mastery over a man’s domestic passions, and the government 
of his own heart, which is the source of that peace of mind which invites the 
Holy Ghost into a soul, and is the greatest blessing on this side heaven. So 
conspicuous was the virtue of our saint, that, upon the death of his 
persecutor, he was unanimously chosen abbot. The prudence and meekness, 
zeal and charity with which he governed this house, and instructed and 
walked before his brethren in the paths of evangelical perfection, gained 
him universal love and veneration; and he founded three new monasteries in 
three little islands, and one, called St. Michael’s, on the continent. In 842, 
the empress Theodora, by the death of her husband, Theophilus, became 
regent for her son Michael III., a minor, restored holy images, expelled John 
the Iconoclast, patriarch of Constantinople, and raised Saint Methodius to 
that dignity. After his death, in 846, St. Ignatius, who then led a monastic 
life in the islands of Hiatres and Terebinthus, which he had peopled with 
monks, was dragged out of his secure harbor into the stormy ocean of the 
world, and made patriarch. 

His spirit of mortification, his humility, charity, intrepidity, zeal, and 
other virtues, shone forth in this public station with bright lustre; but the 
generous liberty which he used in opposing vice, and reprimanding public 
offenders, drew on him severe persecutions, the ordinary portion of the 
elect. Bardas Csar, brother to the empress, had a great share in the 
government, for which his great abilities would have qualified him if the 
corruption of his heart had not. rendered him unfit to be a member of civil 
society, much more to be intrusted with the care of the republic, and the 
protection of the church and people. For eloquence, he was superior to most 
of his contemporaries: he was well versed in all profane literature, and a 
great lover and promoter of learning; but withal false, crafty, cruel, and so 
scandalously debauched in his morals, that he put away his lawful wife, and 
incestuously took his own daughter-in-law to his bed, with whom he was 
fallen desperately in love. The patriarch could not bear such enormous 


scandals, and tenderly exhorted this hardened sinner to hare pity on his own 
soul. But the miserable man was so far from giving ear to his charitable 
admonitions, as impudently to present himself to receive the holy 
communion in the great church on the feast of the Epiphany. The patriarch 
refused to admit him to the holy table, and declared him excommunicated. 
Bardas, stung with resentment, threatened to stab him; but the prelate 
remained firm, and set before his eyes the divine judgments. Bardas took an 
opportunity to seek revenge. The young emperor being of a depraved heart, 
suffered himself to be carried headlong down the precipice of vice; so that it 
was hot hard for the wicked uncle, by flattering his passions, to gain an 
ascendant over him. Bardas, who for some time had made it his whole study 
to ruin the pastor of his soul, set himself first to remove his mother, who 
was the protectress of St. Ignatius, and moreover stood in his way, and often 
checked his ambitious and wicked designs. He therefore persuaded his 
nephew Michael, that it being time for him now to reign by himself, he 
ought to send away his mother and his sisters into some monastery. The 
unnatural and ungrateful son relished this advice, that he might be more at 
liberty to follow his vicious inclinations, sent for the patriarch, and ordered 
him to cut off the hair of his mother and three sisters as a mark of their 
engaging in a monastic life. His refusal to commit such an unjust and 
irreligious act of violence was represented by Bardas in the most odious 
colors, and the holy patriarch was charged with fomenting rebellions. 
Michael, in the mean time, caused his mother and sisters to be shaved, and 
shut up in a monastery; and, on the 23d of November, by his order, St. 
Ignatius, when he had been patriarch eleven years, was driven from his see 
by Bardas, and banished to the isle of Terebinthus, where one of his 
monasteries stood. All means were used to extort from him a resignation of 
his dignity; but he refused by such an act to deliver up his flock to wolves; 
nor could his constancy be moved by artifices, persuasions, buffets, chains, 
or dungeons. At last, however, Bardas declared Photius, the eunuch, 
patriarch, without so much as the formality of an election. This 
extraordinary man was of high birth, nephew to the patriarch Tarasius, and 
nearly related to the emperor and to Bardas Csar. He was a prodigy of 
genius and learning, being well skilled in all the profane arts, and not 
altogether unacquainted with ecclesiastical matters, in which also, by 
application after his promotion, he acquired great knowledge. So 


passionately fond was he of books, that he often spent whole nights at his 
studies. But he was a mere layman, and had two considerable employments 
at court, being Protospatharius and Protosecretis, that is master of the horse 
and chief secretary to the emperor. His great qualifications were debased by 
a consummate depravity of soul; for he was the most cunning and deceitful 
of men, and always ready to sacrifice everything to an unbounded ambition. 
He was also a schismatic, and adhered to Gregory Abestas, bishop of 
Syracuse, in Sicily, who had raised a faction against St. Ignatius, from the 
time of his promotion to the patriarchate. The saint had endeavored to 
reclaim this prelate, sparing neither words nor good turns, but in vain; so 
that at length in a council, in 854, he condemned and deposed him for his 
crimes. Photius continued to protect him, and being nominated patriarch by 
Bardas was ordained bishop in six days: on the first, he was made a monk; 
on the second, reader; on the third, subdeacon; on the fourth, deacon; on the 
fifth, priest; and on the sixth, which was Christmas-day, patriarch. This was 
done in the year 858. 

The election of Photius having been made by Bardas alone, notoriously 
against the canons, no bishop could be prevailed upon to ordain him till he 
had gained some of them by promising to renounce the schism, which he 
had abetted, to embrace the communion of Ignatius, to acknowledge him as 
lawful patriarch, to honor him as his father, and to do nothing without his 
consent. Yet in less than two months after his ordination, in contempt of his 
oaths, he persecuted most outrageously all the clergy that adhered to 
Ignatius, and caused several to be scourged or otherwise tormented. In order 
to destroy Ignatius, he persuaded Bardas, and, through his means, the 
emperor, to commence an information against him as having secretly 
conspired against the state. Commissioners were sent to the isle of 
Terebinthus, and the saint’s servants put to the question to compel them to 
accuse their master; but nothing could be extorted from them. However, the 
sain was conveyed to the island Hieria, where a goat-house was his prison 
thence he was removed to Prometa, a suburb near Constantinople, where 
two of his teeth were knocked out by a blow given him by a captain of the 
guards, and he was confined in a narrow dungeon with his feet put in the 
stocks, and fastened to two iron bars. Several bishops of the province of 
Constantinople assembled in the church of peace in that city, and 
excommunicated Photius. On the other side, Photius, supported by Bardas, 


in a council, pronounced a sentence of deposition and excommunication 
against Ignatius, who, in August, 859, with many of his adherents, was put 
on board a vessel, loaded with chains, and sent to Mitylene, in the isle of 
Lesbos. Photius sent messengers with a letter to pope Nicholas I. in which 
he signified that Ignatius had resigned his see by reason of his age and 
craziness, and had withdrawn into a monastery, where he lived in great 
esteem with the princes and people; that himself had been chosen by the 
metropolitans, and compelled by the emperor to take upon him that dreadful 
burden, which he hypocritically lamented; but begged the pope to send two 
legates to ratify these proceedings, and condemn the Iconoclasts.42°4 The 
emperor also sent an embassy, consisting of a patrician and four bishops, on 
the same errand, with rich presents to the church of St. Peter. The pope 
received no messengers from Ignatius, whose enemies did not suffer him to 
send any. He therefore answered these letters very cautiously, and sent two 
legates to Constantinople, Rodoald, bishop of Porto, and Zachary, bishop of 
Anagnia, with orders to decide in council the questions concerning holy 
images, according to the definitions of the seventh general council. But as 
to the affair of Ignatius and Photius, the legates had orders only to take 
informations, and to send them to the pope. In his answer to the emperor, he 
complains that Ignatius had been deposed without consulting the holy see, 
and that a layman had been chosen against, the canons. In that to Photius he 
expresses his joy to find his confession of faith orthodox; but takes notice of 
the irregularities committed in his election. In the mean time Ignatius was 
brought back from Mitylene to the isle of Terebinthus, about the time that 
his monasteries with the neighboring isles were all plundered, and twenty- 
three of his domestics massacred by a fleet of a Scythian nation, called 
Rossi, or Russians. The pope’s two legates being arrived at Constantinople, 
Photius and the emperor found means to gain them after they had long 
resisted. 

A synod, therefore, was held at Constantinople in 861, in which, the 
legates prevaricating and exceeding their power and commission, St. 
Ignatius was unjustly deposed, with much harsh and tyrannical usage, 
seventy-two false witnesses having been heard against him, who alleged 
that his election had not been canonical.4228 After this, Photius caused the 
saint to be shut up in the sepulchre of Constantine Copronymus, which was 


in the same church where the council had been held: here the prisoner was 
most cruelly beaten and tormented, kept for a fortnight always standing, and 
a whole week without meat or sleep. In the weak condition to which he was 
reduced, Theodorus, one of the three ruffians that tormented him, in order 
to compel him to sign his own condemnation, and the resignation of his see, 
took his hand by force, and made him sign a cross upon a paper which he 
held. This he carried to Photius, who caused an act of his renunciation to be 
written over it. This paper Photius delivered to the emperor, who thereupon 
sent an order that Ignatius should be released, and suffered to retire to the 
palace of Posa, his mother’s house, where he enjoyed a little respite, and 
had an opportunity of drawing up a petition to the pope. It was signed by 
ten metropolitans, fifteen bishops, and an infinite number of priests and 
monks Theognostus, a monk archimandrite of Rome, and abbot at 
Constantinople, was the bearer, and informed the pope of all that had 
passed. 

Photius, not thinking himself yet secure, advised the emperor to cause 
Ignatius to read his condemnation in the Ambo or pulpit of the church of 
the apostles; then to have his eyes pulled out, and his hand cut off. On 
Whit-Sunday, Ignatius saw his house on a sudden encompassed with 
soldiers; and made his escape only by putting on the poor secular clothes of 
a slave, and carrying a great pole upon his shoulders, to which two baskets 
were hung. In this disguise he went out in the night-time, being taken by the 
guards for a porter. He walked weeping, and lived a long time, sometimes 
in one island, sometimes in another; often changing his habitation, and 
concealing himself in caves, mountains, and desert places, where he 
subsisted on alms, being reduced to beg, though he was patriarch, and the 
son of an emperor. Photius and the emperor had caused strict search to be 
everywhere made for him, and the Drongarius, or admiral of the fleet, was 
sent with six light vessels in quest of him. All the islands in the 
Archipelago, and all the coasts were narrowly searched: Ignatius was often 
met by the soldiers, but was so disguised as never to be known. The 
Drongarius had orders to kill him upon the spot wherever he should be 
found. A terrible earthquake, which shook Constantinople for forty days 
together, terrified the citizens, who cried out that it was a just punishment 
for the persecution Ignatius suffered. The emperor and Bardas were both 
alarmed, and both swore publicly, and caused it to be proclaimed that no 


harm should be done to Ignatius, and that he might with safety return to his 
own monastery; which he did. The pope, after the return of his legates, and 
after he had received the acts of the pretended council, and the informations 
that were sent him, expressed great affliction for the prevarication of his 
legates, and disowned what they had done, declaring he gave them no 
commission for the deposition of Ignatius, or for the promotion of 
Photius.4222 In his answers to the emperor and Photius he strongly shows 
that Ignatius was the only rightful patriarch, and that Photius’s election was 
every way irregular, nor does he address him otherwise than as a layman. In 
that to the emperor he says:42!2 “We have in our hands your letters, as well 
to Leo our predecessor as to us, whereby you gave testimony to the virtue 
of Ignatius, and the regularity of his ordination; and now you allege his 
having usurped the see by the secular power,” &c. At the same time the 
pope sent a third letter, directed to all the faithful in the East, wherein he 
condemned the prevarication of his legates who had acted against his 
orders; and, directing his words to the three patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, to the metropolitans and bishops, he says: “We 
enjoin and order you, by the apostolical authority, to have the same 
sentiments with us in regard to Ignatius and Photius; and to publish this 
letter in your dioceses, that it may be known to all men.”4244 Photius, than 
whom there never was a more daring impostor, suppressed the letter he had 
received, and forged another in the name of the pope, as if of a later date 
than the rest, in which he intimates the pope to be in his interest, and to 
charge Ignatius with having imposed upon him. Eustratus, who pretended to 
have brought this letter from Rome, was convicted of the cheat, and 
condemned by Bardas himself to be severely scourged, notwithstanding the 
pressing solicitations of Photius, who, for his recompense, procured him an 
honorable and lucrative employment. It was afterwards affirmed that 
Photius had contrived this whole cheat. All this while he connived at the 
impiety of the emperor, who ridiculed the sacred ceremonies of religion, 
and mimicked them with the companions of his parties of debauchery. 
Photius assiduously made his court to the emperor, and ate at his table with 
these sacrilegious jesters. One of these buffoons, called Theophilus, used to 
act the part of the patriarch, and others that of the rest of the clergy, in a 
ludicrous manner, which was condemned in the eighth general council. The 


emperor rallied Photius for his want of religion, saying: “Theophilus (the 
buffoon) is my patriarch, Photius is Csar’s patriarch, and Ignatius is the 
patriarch of the Christians.” The two wicked princes were soon after cut off 
like Baltassar. Bardas was put to death by the emperor for conspiring 
against his life, in 866. 

Photius having in vain courted the pope to draw him to his side, resolved 
at length to be revenged of him, and having exasperated the impious 
emperor against him, with his concurrence, held a council at Constantinople 
in the same year, 866, in which he presumed to pronounce sentence of 
deposition and excommunication against pope Nicholas: this was the first 
origin of the Greek schism. Photius had only twenty-one bishops who 
joined him in this council; but forged false acts as if it had been 
cecumenical, adding false subscriptions, as of deputies from the other three 
eastern patriarchs, and of about a thousand bishops. What much exasperated 
Photius was, that the Bulgarians, having been lately converted to the faith, 
the legates which pope Nicholas had sent among them rejected the chrism 
which Photius had consecrated and sent thither, and they made a new 
chrism to confirm as well the great men as the people of that nation. 
Photius, therefore, resolved to keep no longer any measures with the pope, 
but held this pretended synod against him; and when it was over, drew up a 
circular letter which he sent to the other oriental patriarchs and chief 
bishops, in which he trumped up a general charge against the Latin 
church.42!2 But he soon after lost both his protector and his usurped dignity. 
The emperor who had slain his uncle Bardas on the 29th of April, in 866, 
immediately adopted and declared master of the offices, Basil the 
Macedonian, a soldier of fortune who had a great share in the death of 
Bardas. And as Michael wanted both application and capacity for business, 
and could not do without another to govern for him, he soon after 
associated this Basil with him in the empire, and had him crowned in the 
church of St. Sophia on the 26th of May. But seeking soon after to depose 
him again, he was murdered by his guards while he was drunk, in 
September, 867. 

The emperor Basil no sooner saw himself at liberty and master of affairs, 
but the very next day he banished Photius into the isle of Scepe, and 
honorably restored St. Ignatius; who was conducted with great pomp to the 


imperial city, and reinstated in the patriarchal chair on the 3d of November, 
in 867, after a banishment of nine years. If pride makes men haughty and 
insolent, or fond of themselves and of the esteem of others in prosperity, it 
leaves them pusillanimous, abject, and fawning in adversity. But he who is 
master of himself and his passions, is the same in all vicissitudes; his heart, 
under the steady influence of reason and virtue, is neither darkened with 
clouds, nor agitated by violent storms, but preserves itself in an even state 
of tranquillity by a noble firmness which it derives from an interior 
sentiment of religion. Such was the character of this saint, who appeared 
not less magnanimous in the greatest disgraces, than humble amid honors 
and applause. Having recovered his dignity, he solicited the emperor and 
the pope that a general council might be called. This was held at 
Constantinople in the church of St. Sophia, in 869, and is called the eighth. 
The legates of pope Adrian II., who had succeeded Nicholas in 867, 
presided. The council held by Photius was here condemned: that schismatic 
himself after a long hearing, was excommunicated, and those who had 
adhered to him were, upon confessing their fault, admitted to penance. 
Nicetas relates, that among Photius’s archives, which the emperor had 
seized, were found in sacks sealed with lead, two books in purple covers, 
adored with gold and silver, the inside being curiously written in fair 
characters, with marks that they might appear ancient when they should be 
found by posterity. In the one, were contained forged acts of a pretended 
council against Ignatius, (which never was held:) in the other was a synodal 
letter against pope Nicholas: both full of outrageous slanders and 
invectives. Photius was banished by the emperor; but, eight years after this, 
by drawing a pedigree of that prince from Tiridates, king of Armenia, and 
certain old Thracian heroes, he pleased his vanity, and prevailed to be 
allowed to return to Constantinople, and to abide in his palace of 
Magnaurus. St. Ignatius applied himself to his pastoral functions with so 
much prudence, charity, zeal, and vigilance, as showed his sanctity and 
experience were much improved by his sufferings. He died on the 23d of 
October, in the year 878, being near fourscore years old. His body, enclosed 
in a wooden coffin, was carried to the church of St. Sophia, where the usual 
prayers were offered for his soul. It was then removed to St. Mennas’s, 
where two women possessed by devils were delivered in the presence of 
these relics. They were deposited in the church of St. Michael, which he 


had built near the Bosphorus, not far from the city. Both Latins and Greeks 
keep his festival on the day of his death. See his life written by the elegant 
Nicetas David, bishop of Paphlagonia, afterwards of Constantinople, who 
knew him; also Zonaras, Cedrenus, the eighth tome of the councils, Nat. 
Alexander, diss. 4, in sc. 9, et 10; Le Qulen, Or. Chr. in Ign. et Phot. t. 1, p. 
246; and especially Baronius, with notes and amendments, in the new 
edition published by Veturini at Lucca. 


St. Severin, Archbishop of Cologne, C. 


His name is famous in the annals of the church. By his learning and zeal, 
not only his own diocese, but also that of Tongres, was purged from the 
venom of the Arian heresy, about the year 390. St. Gregory of Tours tells us 
that St. Severin knew by revelation the death and glory of St. Martin, at the 
time of his departure. He led an angelical life, and died soon after St. 
Martin, in 400. His life written by Fortunatus, mentioned by St. Gregory of 
Tours, is the best. See St. Greg. of Tours, De Glor. Conf. c. 45, et I. 8 Mirac. 
S. Martin, c. 4. 


Another St. Severin, or Surin, B. 


Is honored this day as patron of Bordeaux, which see he governed under St. 
Amand. He is said by some to have been the same with the foregoing 
archbishop of Cologne, who, resigning that see, retired to Bordeaux, his 
Native city; but others distinguish them, and think the latter came to 
Bordeaux from some part of the East. See S. Greg. of Tours, loc. cit. Baillet; 
and Gall. Christ. Nova, t. 2, p. 789. 


October 24! 


St. Proclus, Confessor 


ARCHBISHOP OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


FROM HIS WRITINGS, LIBERAIUS, C. 10, SOCRATES, T. 7, C. 28, 41, 45; CHRON. PASCHAL. 
MARCEILLA IN CHRON. &C. SEE ORSI, T. 13 AND 14. 


A. D. 447. 


St. Proclus was a native of Constantinople, and was very young when he 
was made a reader of that church. The service of the church did not hinder 
him from closely following his studies, and he was some time a disciple of 
St. Chrysostom, and his secretary. Atticus ordained him deacon and priest. 
After his death, many pitched upon Proclus as the fittest person to be placed 
in that important see; but Sisinnius was chosen, who ordained Proclus 
archbishop of Cyzicus, metropolis of the Hellespont. The inhabitants of that 
city being unwilling to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Constantinople, refused to receive him, and chose Dalmatius, a monk. 
Proclus, therefore, continued at Constantinople, where he got a great 
reputation by his preaching. Upon the demise of Sisinnius, in 427, many 
again cast their eyes upon him as the most worthy of that dignity; but others 
alleged that he had been chosen bishop of another see, and that translations 
were forbid by the canons. Nestorius, who was raised to that dignity, 
advanced his errors at first covertly, but at length openly. St. Proclus 
courageously maintained the truth against him, and, in 429, preached a 
sermon (which is the first among his printed homilies) to show that the 
Blessed Virgin ought to be styled the Mother of God. Nestorius, who was 
present, publicly contradicted him in the church. When that heresiarch was 
deposed in 431, Maximian was chosen to succeed him, those that were for 
St. Proclus being overruled by the above-mentioned exception; but, after 
Maximian’s death, in 434, this saint, who had never been able to take 
possession of the see of Cyzicus, was promoted to that of Constantinople. 
The mildness with which he treated even the most obstinate among the 
Nestorians, Arians, and other heretics, was a distinguishing part of his 


character though he strenuously supported the Catholic faith, and kept a 
correspondence, and lived in close union and friendship with the pope, St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, and John of Antioch. The Armenian bishops consulted 
him about the doctrine and writings of Theodorus, bishop of Mopsuestia, 
who was then dead, and whose name was in reputation in those parts. St. 
Proclus answered them in 436, by his tome to the Armenians, which is the 
most famous of his writings. In it he condemned the doctrine mentioned as 
savoring of Nestorianism, and expounded the article of the incarnation; 
without naming Theodorus, who was dead in the communion of the church, 
he exhorted them to adhere to the doctrine of St. Basil and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, whose names and works were in particular veneration among 
them. Others carried on this contest with greater warmth; and some would 
needs have had the names of Theodorus, Theodoret, and Ibas, condemned; 
which was the origin of the dispute of the three Chapters.4242 John of 
Antioch wrote to St. Proclus in the same year, 436, against the doctrine of 
some who seemed to him to confound the two natures in Christ; which error 
was soon after openly advanced by Eutyches. 

The letters of St. Proclus, which are extant, regard chiefly the disputes of 
that age concerning the incarnation; and of the twenty homilies of this 
father, which were published at Rome by Ricardi in 1630, and by F. 
Combefis,4244 the last is a fragment of a sermon in praise of St. 
Chrysostom; the first, fifth, and sixth, are upon the blessed Virgin Mary, 
whose title of Mother of God he justly extols: the rest turn chiefly upon the 
mysteries of Christ, and principal festivals of the year. The style of this 
father is concise, sententious, and full of lively witty turns, more proper to 
please and delight than to move the heart. This sort of composition requires 
much pains and study; and though this father was mighty successful in this 
way, is not to be compared to the easy natural gravity of St. Basil, or the 
sweet style of St. Chrysostom. The first part of the year 447 is memorable 
for a dreadful earthquake which was felt from place to place, during six 
months, in divers parts of Egypt and the East, especially near the 
Hellespont, and in Bithynia, in Phrygia, and at Antioch in Syria. The earth 
shook like a ship abandoned to the mercy of the winds, and tossed by the 
fury of waves worked up by a storm. Amidst the ruins of many stately 
buildings men ran to and fro almost distracted with fear and horror, not 


being able to find any place of refuge or security. At Constantinople the 
inhabitants wandered in the fields; and, with the rest, the emperor 
Theodosius the Younger, and all his courtiers. St. Proclus, with his clergy, 
followed his scattered flock, and ceased not to comfort and exhort them 
amidst their afflictions, and to implore the divine mercy with them. The 
people continually answered by a triple repetition of this prayer: “Have 
mercy on us, O Lord.” Theophanes#2!® and other Greek historians tell us 
that a child was taken up into the air, and heard angels singing the 
Trisagion, or triple doxology; which gave occasion to St. Proclus to teach 
the people to sing it in these words: “Holy God, holy strong, holy immortal, 
have mercy on us.” It is at least agreed that St. Proclus, with the people, 
used this prayer, and that thereupon the earthquakes ceased. This trisagion 
was inserted by him in the divine office which the Greek church uses to this 
day.424© The heretics in the East, by various additions to this trisagion, 
corrupted the sense by their errors. Peter Fullo, the Eutychian patriarch of 
Antioch, referring the whole trisagion to Christ alone, added these words: 
“Who suffered for us,” meaning that there was but one person in Christ, and 
that his divinity itself suffered. Other heretics corrupted it divers ways. 
Several Catholics understood the whole of Christ; which is arbitrary, 
though, by the church, it is meant of God in three persons, as St. Ambrose 
observes; but prayers directed immediately to any of the three persons are 
addressed to the Trinity, all the persons being one God. To curb the rashness 
of heretics it was forbid in the council in Trullo, in 692, to make any 
addition to the trisagion.42!2 The Orientals ascribe to St. Proclus the last 
revision of the liturgies both of St. Chrysostom (or of the church of 
Constantinople) and of St. James, (or of the church of Jerusalem.) Our saint 
is styled by St. Cyril, “A man full of piety, perfectly skilled in ecclesiastical 
discipline, and a strict observer of the canons.” Pope Sixtus III. gives him 
the like praises, and Vigilius42!8 calls him the most learned of prelates. St. 
Proclus died on the 24th of October in 447, the same year in which the 
earthquakes had happened. His name is placed in the Greek Menologies, 
and in the Muscovite Calendar.42!2 

How many great, how many learned, how many once holy men have with 
Nestorius suffered shipwreck before the end of their course? At the sight of 
such examples, who does not tremble for himself? If we know ourselves, 


we shall be persuaded that no one is weaker and frailer than we are. Can 
any creature be more unworthy of the divine mercy than we who have 
repaid the greatest graces and favors with continual sloth and the basest 
infidelities? When, therefore, we read of the fall or sins of others, we ought 
to turn our eyes upon ourselves; to adore the divine mercy which has still 
borne with us, and is yet ready with stretched-forth arms to embrace us; to 
shake off our sloth in the practice of virtue, enter upon a fervent penitential 
life, and, without ceasing, call upon God in fear and humility. He is our 
strength and support, who is almighty, and most willing and desirous to 
save us, if our wilful wretchedness and pride stand not in the way. He alone 
can effectually remove these obstacles: humble prayer and compunction 
will not fail to obtain this constant grace. To neglect these means is to 
perish. 


St. Felix, B. M. 


In the beginning of Dioclesian’s persecution, great numbers among the 
Christians had the weakness to deliver up the sacred books into the hands of 
the persecutors that they might be burned. Many even sought by false 
pretences to extenuate or excuse the enormity of this crime, as if it ever 
could be lawful to concur to a sacrilegious or impious action. Felix, bishop 
of Thiabara, in the proconsular Africa, was so far from being carried away 
by the torrent, that the scandals and falls of others were to him a spur to 
greater fear, watchfulness, constancy, and fortitude. Magnilian, curator or 
civil magistrate of that city, caused him to be apprehended, and commanded 
him to give up all books and writings belonging to his church, that they 
might be burned. The martyr replied, it was better he himself should be 
burned. This magistrate sent him to the proconsul at Carthage, by whom he 
was delivered over to the prefect of the prtorium, who was then in Africa. 
This supreme officer, offended at his bold and generous confession, 
commanded him to be loaded with heavier bolts and irons, and after he had 
kept him nine days in a close dungeon, to be put on board a vessel, saying 
he should stand his trial before the emperor. The bishop lay under the 
batches in the ship between the horses’ feet four days without eating of 
drinking. The vessel arrived at Agrigentum in Sicily, and the saint was 
treated with great honor by the Christians of that island in all the cities 
through which he passed. When the prefect had brought him as far as 
Venosa in Apulia, he ordered his irons to be knocked off, and put to him 
again the questions whether he had the scriptures, and refused to deliver 
them up. The martyr would not purchase life with the least untruth, and 
answered, that he could not deny but he had the books, but that he would 
never give them up. The prefect, without more ado, condemned him to be 
beheaded. At the place of execution he cheerfully thanked God for all his 
mercies, and bowing down his head offered himself a sacrifice to him who 
lives forever, in 303. He was fifty-six years old, and, at his death, declared 


that he had always preserved his virginity unspotted, and had zealously 
preached Christ and his truth. See his genuine acts in Baronius and Ruinart, 
p. 355. 


St. Magloire, B. C. 


Was fellow-disciple of St. Sampson under St. Iltutus in Wales, his cousin, 
and his zealous companion in his apostolical labors in Armorica or Brittany, 
and he succeeded him in the abbey of Dole, and in the episcopal character. 
His labors were attended with a great harvest of souls. After three years he 
resigned his bishopric, being seventy years old, and retired into a desert on 
the continent, and some time after into the isle of Jersey, where he founded 
and governed a monastery of sixty monks. He lived on barley bread and 
pulse, ate only after sunset, and on Wednesdays and Fridays took no 
nourishment at all: on Sundays and festivals he added to his bread a little 
fish. For six months before he died he never stirred out of the church, but 
when he was obliged by some necessity; and he frequently repeated with 
sighs: One thing I have asked of the Lord: this will I seek after; that I may 
dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life.4222 He died about the 
year 575, and is honored on the 24th of October. His relics were removed to 
Paris for fear of the Normans, with those of St. Sampson, in the tenth 
century, and are there kept in the church of St. James,4224 which now bears 
his name, was a Benedictin monastery, but now belongs to the great 
seminary of the French Oratorians, and the abbacy is united to the 
archbishopric. See Lobin. Hist. Eccl. de Paris, t. 1,1. 3, pp. 119, 548 et Vies 
des SS. de Bretagne, p. 144; Baillet, and the new Paris Breviary. 


October 25" 


St.s Chrysanthus and Daria, Martyrs 


SEE JOS ASSEMANI, IN CAL. UNIVERSA, T. 6. P. 193, AND FALCONIUS COMMENT. A.D. 
TAB. RUTHENAS CAPPONIANUS, P. 79, A.D. 19 MARTIJ. THEIR ACTS IN 
METAPHRASTES. LIPOMANUS, AND SURIUS, ARE OF NO AUTHORITY. 


IN THE THIRD CENTURY 


Chrysanthus and Daria were strangers, who came from the East to Rome, 
the first from Alexandria, the second from Athens, as the Greeks tell us in 
their Mena. They add, that Chrysanthus, after having been espoused to 
Daria, persuaded her to prefer a state of perpetual virginity to that of 
marriage, that they might more easily with perfect purity of heart trample 
the world under their feet, and accomplish the solemn consecration they had 
made of themselves to Christ in baptism. The zeal with which they 
professed the faith of Christ distinguished them in the eyes of the idolaters; 
they were accused; and, after suffering many torments, finished their course 
by a glorious martyrdom, according to their acts in the reign of Numerian: 
Baillet thinks rather in the persecution of Valerian, in 237. Several others, 
who, by the example of their constancy, had been moved to declare 
themselves Christians, were put to death with them. St. Gregory of Tours 
says,“222 that a numerous assembly of Christians, who were praying at their 
tomb soon after their martyrdom, were, by the order of the prefect of Rome, 
wailed up in the cave, and buried alive. SS. Chrysanthus and Daria were 
interred on the Salarian Way, with their companions, whose bodies were 
found with theirs in the reign of Constantine the Great. This part of the 
catacombs was long known by the name of the cemetery of SS. 
Chrysanthus and Daria. Their tomb was decorated by pope Damasus, who 
composed an epitaph in their honor.4222 Their sacred remains were 
translated by pope Stephen VI., in 866, part into the Lateran basilic, and 
part into the church of the twelve apostles.4224 This at least is true of the 
relics of their companions. Those of SS. Chrysanthus and Daria, had been 
translated to the abbey of Prom in the diocese of Triers, in 842, being a gift 


of Sergius II. In 844, they were removed to the abbey of St. Avol, or St. 
Navor, in the diocese of Metz.4222 The names of SS. Chrysanthus and Daria 
are famous in the sacramentaries of St. Gelasius and St. Gregory, and in the 
Martyrologies both of the western and eastern churches. The Greeks honor 
them on the 19th of March and 17th of October; the Latins on the 25th of 
October. 


St.s Crispin and Crispinian, MM. 


See Tillemont, t. 4, p. 461; Bosquet, Hist. Eccl. de France,1. 5, c. 156; Le 
Moine, Hist. Antiqu. Soissons, Paris, 1771, t. 1, p. 154; the new Paris 
Breviary, and Baillet from ancient Martyrologies; for the acts of these 
martyrs are of small authority. 


A. D. 287. 


The names of these two glorious martyrs are not less famous in France than 
those of the two former at Rome. They came from Rome to preach the faith 
in Gaul towards the middle of the third century, together with St. Quintin 
and others. Fixing their residence at Soissons, in imitation of St. Paul they 
instructed many in the faith of Christ, which they preached publicly in the 
day, at seasonable times; and in imitation of St. Paul, worked with their 
hands in the night, making shoes, though they are said to have been nobly 
born, and brothers. The infidels listened to their instructions, and were 
astonished at the example of their lives, especially of their charity, 
disinterestedness, heavenly piety, and contempt of glory and all earthly 
things; and the effect was the conversion of many to the Christian faith. The 
brothers had continued this employment several years when the emperor 
Maximian Herculeus coming into the Belgic Gaul, a complaint was lodged 
against them. The emperor, perhaps as much to gratify their accusers as to 
indulge his own superstition, and give way to his savage cruelty, gave order 
that they should be convened before Rictius Varus, the most implacable 
enemy of the Christian name, whom he had first made governor of that part 
of Gaul, and had then advanced to the dignity of prefect of the prtorium. 
The martyrs were victorious over his most inhuman judge, by the patience 
and constancy with which they bore the most cruel torments, and finished 
their course by the sword about the year 287.4228 They are mentioned in the 
Martyrologies of St. Jerom, Bede, Florus, Ado, Usuard, &c. A great church 


was built at Soissons in their honor in the sixth century, and St. Eligius 
richly ornamented their sacred shrine. 

From the example of the saints it appears how foolish the pretences of 
many Christians are, who imagine the care of a family, the business of a 
farm or a shop, the attention which they are obliged to give to their worldly 
profession, are impediments which excuse them from aiming at perfection. 
Such, indeed, they make them; but this is altogether owing to their own 
sloth and malice. How many saints have made these very employments the 
means of their perfection! St. Paul made tents; Saints Crispin and 
Crispinian were shoemakers; the Blessed Virgin was taken up in the care of 
her poor cottage; Christ himself worked with his reputed father; and those 
saints who renounced all commerce with the world to devote themselves 
totally to the contemplation of heavenly things, made mats, tilled the earth, 
or copied and bound good books. The secret of the art of their sanctification 
was, that fulfilling the maxims of Christ, they studied to subdue their 
passions and die to themselves; they, with much earnestness and 
application, obtained of God, and improved daily in their souls, a spirit of 
devotion and prayer; their temporal business they regarded as a duty which 
they owed to God, and sanctified it by a pure and perfect intention, as 
Christ on earth directed every thing he did to the glory of his Father. In 
these very employments, they were careful to improve themselves in 
humility, meekness, resignation, divine charity, and all other virtues, by the 
occasions which call them forth at every moment, and in every action. 
Opportunities of every virtue, and every kind of good work never fail in all 
circumstances; and the chief means of our sanctification may be practised in 
every state of life, which are self-denial and assiduous prayer, frequent 
aspirations, and pious meditation or reflections on spiritual truths, which 
disengage the affections from earthly things, and deeply imprint in the heart 
those of piety and religion. 


St. Gaudentius of Brescia, B. C. 


He seems to have been educated under St. Philastrius, bishop of Brescia, 
whom he styles his father. His reputation ran very high when he travelled to 
Jerusalem, partly to shun applause and honors, and partly hoping by his 
absence to be at last forgotten at home. In this, however, he was mistaken. 
In a monastery at Csarea in Cappadocia he met with the sisters and nieces 
of St. Basil, who, as a rich present, bestowed on him certain relics of the 
forty martyrs, and some other saints, knowing that he would honor those 
sacred pledges as they had honored them.4222 During his absence St. 
Philastrius died, and the clergy and people of Brescia, who had been 
accustomed to receive from him solid instructions, and in his person to see 
at their head a perfect model of Christian virtue, pitched upon him for their 
bishop, and fearing obstacles from his humility, bound themselves by oath 
to receive no other for their pastor. The bishops of the province met, and 
with St. Ambrose, their metropolitan, confirmed the election. Letters were 
dispatched to St. Gaudentius, who was then in Cappadocia, to press his 
speedy return; but he only yielded to the threat of an excommunication if he 
refused to obey. He was ordained by St. Ambrose, with other bishops of the 
province, about the year 387; the sermon which he preached on that 
occasion, expresses the most profound sentiments of humility with which 
he was penetrated.4228 

The church of Brescia soon found how great a treasure it possessed in so 
holy a pastor. He never ceased to break to them the bread of life, and to feed 
their souls with the important truths of salvation. A certain virtuous 
nobleman named Benevolus, who had been disgraced by the empress 
Justina, because he refused to draw up an edict in favor of the Arians, had 
retired to Brescia, his own country, and was the greatest ornament of that 
church. This worthy nobleman being hindered by a severe fit of sickness 
from attending some of the sermons of St. Gaudentius, requested of him 
that he would commit them to writing for his use.4222 By this means we 


have seventeen of his sermons.4222 In the second which he made for the 
Neophites at their coming out of the font, he explaineth to them the 
mysteries which he could not expound in presence of the catechumens, 
especially the blessed eucharist of which he says: “The Creator and Lord of 
nature who bringeth the bread out of the ground, maketh also of bread his 
own body, because he hath promised, and is able to perform it; and he who 
made wine of water, converteth wine into his own blood.’’422! The saint 
built a new church at Brescia, to the dedication of which he invited many 
bishops, and in their presence made the seventeenth sermon of those which 
are extant. In it he says, that he had deposited in this church certain relics of 
the forty martyrs, of St. John Baptist, St. Andrew, St. Thomas, St. Luke; 
some of the blood of SS. Gervasius, Protasius, and Nazarius, moulded into 
a paste, and of the ashes of SS. Sisinnius and Alexander. He affirms that a 
portion of a martyr’s relics is in virtue and efficacy the same as the whole 
“Therefore,” says he, “that we may be succored by the patronage of so 
many saints, let us run and supplicate with an entire confidence, and earnest 
desire, that by their interceding we may deserve to obtain all things we ask, 
magnifying Christ our Lord, the giver of so great grace.”4222 Besides these 
seventeen sermons of this father, we have three others. The twentieth is a 
panegyric on St. Philastrins,42°° wherein our saint mentions that he had 
made a like panegyric on his holy predecessor every year on his anniversary 
festival for fourteen years. The saint exhorts Christians to banish all 
dissolute feastings, accompanied with dancing and music, saying, “Those 
are wretched houses which resemble theatres. Let the houses of Christians 
be free from every thing of the train of the devil. Let humility and 
hospitality be practised therein. Let them be always sanctified by psalms 
and spiritual songs. Let the word of God, and the sign of Jesus Christ (the 
cross) be in your hearts, in your mouths, on your countenance, at table, in 
the bath, when you go out and when you come in, in joy and in sorrow.”42%4 
In 405, St. Gaudentius was deputed with some others by the Roman council 
and by the emperor Honorius into the East to defend the cause of St. 
Chrysostom before Arcadius; for which commission St. Chrysostom sent 
him a letter of thanks which is extant, though the deputies were ill received, 
and imprisoned for some time in Thrace, and afterwards put on board a 
rotten vessel. St. Gaudentius seems to have died about the year 420; Labbe 


says, in 427. Rufinus styles him “the glory of the doctors of the age wherein 
he lives.” He is honored on this day in the Roman Martyrology. See his 
works printed in the Library of the Fathers, and more correctly at Padua, in 
1720, 4to.; also Ceillier, t. 10, p. 517; Cave, Hist. Littr. t. 1, p. 282. 


St. Boniface I., Pope, C. 


Boniface was a priest of an unblemished character, well versed in the 
discipline of the church, and advanced in years when he succeeded Zosimus 
in the pontificate on the 29th of December, in 418. His election was made 
much against his will, as the relation of it, which was sent by the clergy and 
people of Rome, and by the neighboring bishops to the emperor Honorius, 
who resided at Ravenna, testifies. To it concurred seventy priests, some 
bishops, and the greatest part of the people; but three bishops and some 
others chose one Eulalius, an ambitious and intriguing man. Symmachus, 
prefect of Rome, sent an account of this division or schism to the emperor, 
who ordered that a synod should be assembled to determine the debate. The 
council which met desired that a greater number of prelates should be 
called, and made certain provisional decrees, to which Eulalius refused to 
submit. Whereupon he was condemned by a sentence of the council, and 
the election of Boniface ratified. This pope was a lover of peace, and 
remarkable for his mildness; yet he would not suffer the bishops of 
Constantinople to extend their patriarchate into Illyricum or the other 
western provinces which were then subject to the eastern empire but had 
always belonged to the western patriarchate. He strenuously maintained the 
rights of Rufus, bishop of Thessalonica, who was his vicar in Thessaly and 
Greece, and would allow no election of bishops to be made in those 
countries which were not confirmed by him, according to the ancient 
discipline. In Gaul he restored certain privileges to the metropolitical sees 
of Narbonne and Vienne, exempting them from any subjection to the 
primacy of Arles. This holy pope exerted his zeal against the Pelagians, and 
testified the highest esteem for the great St. Austin, who addressed to him 
four books against the Pelagians. St. Boniface, in his third letter to Rufus, 
says:4235 “The blessed apostle Peter received by our Lord’s sentence and 
commission the care of the whole church, which was founded upon 
him.”4236 St. Boniface died towards the latter end of the year 422, having 


Sat somewhat above three years and nine months, and was buried in the 
cemetery of St. Felicitas, which he had adorned on the Salarian Way. He 
had made many rich presents of silver patens chalices, and other holy 
vessels to the churches in Rome. Bede quotes a book of his miracles, and 
the Roman Martyrology commemorates his name on this day. See his 
Epistles in Dom. Coutant’s complete edition of the Decretal Epistles of the 
Popes, of which he only lived to publish the first volume, in 1721, dying the 
same year at St. Germain des Prez.4224 The epistles of this pope are also 
printed in the collections of the councils, as in Labbe’s edition, t. 2, p. 1582, 
and:. 4, p. 1702. See on his life Baronius, and the Pontifica published by 
Anastasius the Librarian, (ap. Muratori Script. Ital., t. 3, p. 116,) with the 
dissertations of Ciampini, Schelstrate, Biancini, and Vignolius on that 
Pontifical. 


October 26" 


St. Evaristus, Pope and Martyr 


See Eus. Hist. t. 3, c. 3431. 4, c. 1. The first part of Anastasius’s Pontifical, 
ascribed to Damasus; Tillemont, t. 2, p. 231; Berti, Diss. Chronol. t. 2, &c. 


A.D. 112. 


St. Evaristus succeeded St. Anacletus in the see of Rome, in the reign of 
Trajan, governed the church nine years, and died in 112. He is honored with 
the title of martyr in the Pontificals and in most Martyrologies. The 
institution of cardinal priests is by some ascribed to him, because he first 
divided Rome into several titles or parishes, according to the Pontifical 
assigning a priest to each: he also appointed seven deacons to attend the 
bishop. He conferred holy orders thrice in the month of December, when 
that ceremony was most usually performed, for which Amalarius assigns 
moral and mystical reasons; Mabillon and Claude de Vert4228 give this, that 
at Lent and Whitsuntide the bishops were more taken up, but were more at 
liberty in Advent to give due attention to this important function; for holy 
orders were always conferred in seasons appointed for fasting and prayer. 
St. Evaristus was buried near St. Peter’s tomb, on the Vatican. 

The disciples of the apostles, by assiduous meditation on heavenly things, 
were so swallowed up in the life to come, that they seemed no longer 
inhabitants of this world, but of heaven, where their thoughts and affections 
were placed, and whither they directed all their actions, even their necessary 
attention to temporal concerns. If the generality of Christians now-a-days 
esteem and set their hearts so much on earthly goods, and so easily lose 
sight of eternity in the course of their actions, they are no longer animated 
by the spirit of the primitive saints, and are become children of this world, 
Slaves to its vanities, and to their own irregular passions. If we do not 
correct this disorder of our hearts, and conform our interior to the spirit of 
Christ, we cannot be entitled to his promises. 


St.s Lucian and Marcian, MM. 


Lucian and Marcian living in the darkness of idolatry applied themselves to 
the vain study of the black art; but were converted to the faith by finding 
their charms lose their power upon a Christian virgin, and the evil spirits 
defeated by the sign of the cross. Their eyes being thus opened, they burned 
their magical books in the middle of the city of Nicomedia; and, when they 
had effaced their crimes by baptism, they distributed their possessions 
among the poor, and retired together into a close solitude, that by exercising 
themselves in mortification and prayer, they might subdue their passions, 
and strengthen in their souls that grace which they had just received, and 
which could not safely be exposed to dangers, and occasions of temptations 
in the world till it was fenced by rooted habits of all virtues, and religious 
exercises. After a considerable time spent in silence they made frequent 
excursions abroad to preach Christ to the Gentiles, and gain souls to the 
kingdom of his love. The edicts of Decius against the Christians being 
published in Bithyma, in 250, they were apprehended and brought before 
the proconsul Sabinus, who asked Lucian by what authority he presumed to 
preach Jesus Christ? “Every man,” said the martyr, “does well to endeavor 
to draw his brother out of a dangerous error.” Marcian likewise highly 
extolled the power of Christ. The judge commanded them to be hung on the 
rack and cruelly tortured. The martyrs reproached him, that while they 
worshipped idols they had committed many crimes, and had made open 
profession of practising art magic without incurring any chastisement; but, 
when they were become Christians and good citizens, they were 
barbarously punished. The proconsul threatened them with more grievous 
torments. “We are ready to suffer,” said Marcian, “but we will never 
renounce the true God, lest we be cast into a fire which will never be 
quenched.” At this word Sabinus condemned them to be burned alive. They 
went joyfully to the place of execution, and, singing hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving to God, expired amidst the flames. They suffered at 


Nicomedia in 250, and are honored in the Martyrologies on the 26th of 
October. See their genuine acts in Surius, Ruinart, p. 151; Tillemont, t. 3, p. 
383, and in the original Chaldaic, probably of Eusebius, in Stephen 
Assemani’s Acta Martyrum Occid. t. 2, p. 49. 


October 27%" 


St. Frumentius, Apostle of Ethiopia, B. C. 


See Rufinus, Hist1. 1, c. 19; Theodoret,1. 1, c. 22; St. Athan. Apol. 1, p. 
696; Socrates.1. 1, c. 19, Sozomen.1. 2, c. 24, Hermant, Vie de S. Athanase, 
t. 2. p. 240; Tillemont, t. 7, p. 284, t. 8, p. 13; Montfau con, Vit. S. Athan. p. 
15, t. 1; Op. S. Athan.; Job Ludolf, (who died at Frankfort, in 1704, and is 
famous for his travels and skill in the Ethiopian and other Oriental 
languages.) Hist. thiop.1. 3, c. 7, n 17, ed Comment. In eandem Hist. p. 280; 
Le Qulen, Or. Chr. t. 2, p. 643. 


FOURTH AGE 


A certain philosopher named Metrodorus, out of curiosity and a desire of 
seeing the world, and improving his stock of knowledge, made several 
voyages, and travelled both into Persia, and into Farther India, which name 
the ancients gave to Ethiopia.4222 At his return he presented Constantine the 
Great, who had then lately made himself master of the East, with a quantity 
of diamonds and other precious stones and curiosities, assuring that prince 
his collection would have been much more valuable, had not Sapor, king of 
Persia, seized on the best part of his treasure. His success encouraged 
Meropius, a philosopher of Tyre, to undertake a like voyage upon the same 
motive. But God, who conducts all the steps of men, even when they least 
think of him, raised in him this design for an end of infinitely greater 
importance and value than all the diamonds which the philosopher could 
bring back. Meropius carried with him two of his nephews, Frumentius and 
Edesius, with whose education he was intrusted. In the course of their 
voyage homewards the vessel touched at a certain port to take in provisions 
and fresh water. The barbarians of that country, who were then at war with 
the Romans, stopped the ship, and put the whole crew and all the 
passengers to the sword, except the two children, who were studying their 
lessons under a tree at some distance. When they were found, their 
innocence, tender age, and beauty, pleaded strongly in their favor, and 


moved the barbarians to compassion; and they were carried to the king, who 
resided at Axuma, formerly one of the greatest cities in the East, now a poor 
village in Abyssinia, called Accum, filled with ruins of stately edifices, and 
sumptuous obelisks which seem to have been funeral monuments of the 
dead, though none of the inscriptions are now intelligible. 4““2 The prince 
was charmed with the wit and sprightliness of the two boys, took special 
care of their education; and, not long after, made Edesius his cup-bearer, 
and Frumentius, who was the elder, his treasurer and secretary of state, 
intrusting him with all the public writings and accounts. They lived in great 
honor with this prince, who, on his death-bed, thanked them for their 
services, and, in recompense, gave them their liberty. After his demise, the 
queen, who was left regent for her eldest son, entreated them to remain at 
court, and assist her in the government of the state, wherein she found their 
fidelity abilities, and integrity her greatest support and comfort. Frumentius 
had the principal management of affairs, and desiring to promote the faith 
of Christ in that kingdom, engaged several Christian merchants, who traded 
there, to settle in the country, and procured them great privileges, and all the 
conveniences for their religious worship, and by his own fervor and 
example strongly recommended the true religion to the infidels. When the 
young king, whose name was Aizan, came to age, and took the reins of 
government into his own hands, the brothers resigned their posts, and 
though he invited them to stay, Edesius went back to Tyre, where he was 
afterwards ordained priest. But Frumentius having nothing so much at heart 
as the conversion of the whole nation, took the route of Alexandria, and 
entreated the holy archbishop, St. Athanasius, to send some pastor to that 
country, ripe for a conversion to the faith. St. Athanasius called a synod of 
bishops, and by their unanimous advice ordained Frumentius himself 
bishop of the Ethiopians, judging no one more proper than himself to finish 
the work which he had begun.424! Frumentius, vested with this sacred 
character, went back to Axuma, and gained great numbers to the faith by his 
discourses and miracles; for seldom did any nation embrace Christianity 
with greater ardor, or defend it with greater courage. King Aizan and his 
brother Sazan, whom he had associated in the throne, received baptism, 
and, by their fervor, were a spur to their subjects in the practice of every 
virtue and religious duty. The Arian emperor Constantius conceived an 


implacable jealousy against St. Frumentius, because he was linked in faith 
and affection with St. Athanasius; and when he found that he was not even 
to be tempted, much less seduced by him, he wrote a haughty letter to the 
two converted kings, in which he commanded them with threats, to deliver 
up Frumentius into the hands of George, the barbarous invader of the see of 
Alexandria. This letter was communicated by them to St. Athanasius, who 
has inserted it in his apology to Constantius. Our holy bishop continued to 
feed and defend his flock till it pleased the Supreme Pastor to recompense 
his fidelity and labors. The Latins commemorate him on the 27th of 
October; the Greeks on the 30th of November. The Abyssinians honor him 
as the apostle of the country of the Axumites, which is the most 
considerable part of their empire.422 They also place among the saints the 
two kings Aizan, whom they call Abreha and Sazan, whose name in their 
modern language is Atzbeha. St. Frumentius they call St. Fremonat. 

In every age, from Christ down to this very time, some new nations have 
been added to the fold of Christ, as the annals of the church show; and the 
apostacy of those that have forsaken the path of truth, has been repaired by 
fresh acquisitions. This is the work of the Most High; the wonderful effect 
of all-powerful grace. It is owing to the divine blessing that the heavenly 
seed fructifies in the hearts of men, and it is God who raises up, and 
animates with his spirit zealous successors of the apostles, whom he 
vouchsafes to make his instruments in this great work. We are indebted to 
his gratuitous mercy for the inestimable benefit of this light of faith. If we 
correspond not faithfully, with fear and trembling, to so great a grace, our 
punishment will be so much the more dreadful. 


St. Elesbaan, King of Ethiopia, C. 


The Axumite Ethiopians, whose dominions were extended from the western 
coast of the Red Sea, very far on the continent, were in the sixth century a 
powerful and flourishing nation. St. Elesbaan their king, during the reign of 
Justin the Elder, in all his actions and designs had no other desire than to 
procure in all things the happiness of his people, and the divine glory. The 
mildness and prudence of his government was a sensible proof how great a 
blessing a people enjoys in a king who is free from inordinate passions and 
selfish views, to gratify which princes so often become tyrants. This good 
king, however, was obliged to engage in a war. But his motives were justice 
and religion; and the exaltation of both was the fruit of his victory. The 
Homerite Arabians dwelt upon the eastern coast at the bottom of the Red 
Sea, in Arabia Felix, and were either a part of the Sabans, or their 
neighbors. This nation was full of Jews; and Dunaan or Danaan, a Jew who 
had usurped the sovereignty, persecuted the Christians. St. Gregentius, who 
was an Arabian by birth, and archbishop of Taphar, the metropolis of this 
country, was banished by him in 520 St. Aretas, the governor of the city 
Neogran, was beheaded, with four companions, for his constancy in the 
faith. His wife Duma, and daughters, also suffered death for the same 
glorious cause, and are honored as martyrs on the 24th of October, in the 
Roman, and in other Western, as well as in the Eastern and Muscovite 
calendars.“242 The emperor Justin the Elder, whose protection the 
persecuted Christians had implored, engaged St. Elesbaan to transport his 
forces into Arabia, and drive away the usurper. The zealous prince complied 
with this just desire, and having by the divine blessing defeated the tyrant, 
made use of his victory with great clemency and moderation, re-established 
religion, recalled St. Gregentius, and repaired the vineyard, which a furious 
wild beast had laid waste. He rebuilt the church at Taphar; and, by laying 
the first stone, would be himself the first architect. He placed on the throne 
Abraamius, a pious Christian, who governed by the counsels of St. 


Gregentius. That holy prelate had a famous conference with the Jews,424 
and wrote a book against vices,42*° extant in Greek in the Imperial library at 
Vienna. St. Gregentius died on the 19th of December, in 552. Baillet tells 
us, that St. Elesbaan resigned his crown soon after his return into his own 
dominions: but Nonnus, in his Legation42“® testifies, in 527, several years 
after this war, that Elesbaan then resided at Axuma, a very great city, capital 
of Ethiopia. At length, this good king, leaving his dominions to a son who 
was heir of his zeal and piety no less than of his kingdom, sent his royal 
diadem to Jerusalem, put on sackcloth, and retired secretly in the night out 
of the palace and city to a holy monastery situated on a solitary mountain, 
where he took the monastic habit, and shut himself up in a cell for the 
remaining part of his life. He carried nothing with him out of the palace but 
a mat to lie on, and a cup to drink out of. His food was only bread, with 
which he sometimes took a few dry herbs; he never drank any thing but 
water. He would not allow himself the least distinction above the last 
among his brethren, and was the first in every duty of his new state. No 
seculars ever had access to him, and his whole employment consisted in the 
exercises of penance, the contemplation of heavenly things, and conversing 
with God, by whom he was at length called, by a happy death, to reign 
eternally with Christ. His name occurs in the Roman Martyrology. See 
Theophanes, Cedrenus, Jos. Assemani, in his most valuable Bibl. Orient. t. 
1, pp. 359 and 385; also in his Comm. in Calend. Univ. t. 6, p. 316, which 
work, more leisure would have enabled him to have digested and rendered 
(like the former) more methodical. See also Orsi,1. 39, n. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, t. 17, 
p. 206. 


St. Abban, Abbot in Ireland 


He was son of Cormac, king of Leinster, and of Mella, sister to St. Ibar, 
who is said by ancient writers to have preached in Ireland a little before the 
arrival of St. Patrick; though others think he was consecrated bishop by St. 
Patrick. St. Ibar having labored with zeal in the conversion of the pagans, 
founded the monastery of Beg-erin, a small island on the coast of 
Kinselach, in Leinster, where he died about the year 500, and is honored on 
the 23d of April. After Ibar’s death, our saint, who had been trained up in 
the monastery of Beg-erin, followed the steps of his holy uncle, and 
converted a great number of idolaters. He founded the monasteries of Kil- 
abbain in the north of Leinster, and Magharnoidhe in Kinselach, and died in 
the former, towards the end of the sixth century. See Usher, Antiq. Colgan, 
Act. SS. p. 610, et seq. 


October 28" 


St. Simon, Surnamed the Zealot, Apostle 


See Tillem. t. 1, p. 423; also Nicetas Paphiagon. In his Encomium Simonis 
Zelot Ap. published by F. Combefis in Auctar. Noviss. Bibl. Patr. t. 1, p. 
408, and Combefis’s remarks on the apostles Simon and Jude, t. 8, Bibi. 
Conclonat. p. 290, Jos. Assemani In Calend. Univ. ad 10 Maij, t. 6, p. 
334.4242 

St. Simon is surnamed the Cananan or Canaanite, and the Zealot, to 
distinguish him from St. Peter, and from St. Simeon, the brother of St. 
James the Less, and his successor in the see of Jerusalem. From the first of 
these surnames some have thought that St. Simon was born at Cana, in 
Galilee. Certain modern Greeks pretend that it was at his marriage that our 
Lord turned the water into wine. It is not to be doubted but he was a 
Galilan: Theodoret says, of the tribe either of Zabulon or Nepthali. But as 
for the surname of Cananan, it has in Syro-Chaldaic the same signification 
which the word Zelotes bears in Greek. St. Luke translated it, the other 
evangelists retained the original name; for Canath in Syro-Chaldaic, or 
modern Hebrew, signifies Zeal, as St. Jerom observes.4242 Nicephorus 
Calixti, a modern Greek historian, tells us this name was given to St. Simon 
only from the time of his apostleship, wherein he expressed an ardent zeal 
and affection for his Master, was an exact observer of all the rules of his 
religion, and opposed with a pious warmth all those who swerved from it. 
As the evangelists take no notice of such a circumstance, Hammond and 
Grotius think that St. Simon was called the Zealot, before his coming to 
Christ, because he was one of that particular sect or party among the Jews 
called Zealots, from a singular zeal they professed for the honor of God, 
and the purity of religion. A party called Zealots were famous in the war of 
the Jews against the Romans. They were main instruments in instigating the 
people to shake off the yoke of subjection; they assassinated many of the 
nobility and others, in the streets, filled the temple itself with bloodshed and 
other horrible profanations, and were the chief cause of the ruin of their 


country. But no proof is offered by which it is made to appear that any such 
party existed in our Saviour’s time, though some then maintained that it was 
not lawful for a Jew to pay taxes to the Romans. At least if any then took 
the name of Zealots, they certainly neither followed the impious conduct, 
nor adopted the false and inhuman maxims of those mentioned by Josephus 
in his history of the Jewish war against the Romans. 

St. Simon, after his conversion, was zealous for the honor of his Master, 
and exact in all the duties of the Christian religion; and showed a pious 
indignation towards those who professed this holy faith with their mouths, 
but dishonored it by the irregularity of their lives. No further mention 
appears of him in the gospels, than that he was adopted by Christ into the 
college of the apostles. With the rest he received the miraculous gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, which he afterwards exercised with great zeal and fidelity. 
Nicephorus Calixti, and some other modern Greeks, pretend, that after 
preaching in Mauritania, and other parts of Africa, he sailed into Britain, 
and having enlightened the minds of many with the doctrine of the gospel, 
was crucified by the infidels.42“" But of this there appears no shadow of 
probability, and the vouchers, by many inconsistencies, destroy the credit of 
their own assertion. If this apostle preached in Egypt, Cyrene, and 
Mauritania, he returned into the East; for the Martyrologies of St. Jerom, 
Bede, Ado, and Usuard place his martyrdom in Persia, at a city called 
Suanir, possibly in the country of the Suani, a people in Colchis, or a little 
higher in Sarmatia, then allied with the Parthians in Persia: which may 
agree with a passage in the Acts of St. Andrew, that in the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus there was a tomb in a grot, with an inscription, importing that 
Simon the Zealot was interred there. His death is said in these 
Martyrologies to have been procured by the idolatrous priests. Those who 
mention the manner of his death say he was crucified. St. Peter’s church on 
the Vatican at Rome, and the cathedral of Toulouse are said to possess the 


chief portions of the relics of SS. Simon and Jude.4222 


St. Jude, Apostle 


SEE TILLEMONT, T. 1; JOS. ASSEMANI, A.D. 19 JUNI, T. 6, P. 453; FALCONIUS, IB. P. 105; 
CALMET, T. 9. 


The apostle St. Jude is distinguished from the Iscariot by the surname of 
Thaddus, which signifies in Syriac, praising or confession, (being of the 
Same import with the Hebrew word Judas,) also by that of Lebbus, which is 
given him in the Greek text of St. Matthew; that word signifying, according 
to St. Jerom, a man of wit and understanding, from the Hebrew word Leb, a 
heart; though it might equally be derived from the Hebrew word, which 
signifies a Lion. St. Jude was brother to St. James the Less, as he styles 
himself in his epistle; likewise of St. Simeon of Jerusalem, and of one 
Joses,42°! who are styled the brethren of our Lord, and were sons of 
Cleophas, and Mary, sister to the Blessed Virgin. This apostle’s kindred and 
relation to our Saviour exalted him not so much in his master’s eyes as his 
contempt of the world, the ardor of his holy zeal and love, and his 
sufferings for his sake. It is not known when and by what means he became 
a disciple of Christ; nothing having been said of him in the gospels before 
we find him enumerated in the catalogue of the apostles. After the last 
supper, when Christ promised to manifest himself to every one who should 
love him, St. Jude asked him, why he did not manifest himself to the world? 
By which question, he seems to have expressed his expectation of a secular 
kingdom of the Messias. Christ by his answer satisfied him, that the world 
is unqualified for divine manifestations, being a stranger and an enemy to 
what must fit souls for a fellowship with heaven; but that he would honor 
those who truly love him with his familiar converse, and would admit them 
to intimate communications of grace and favor.4222 

After our Lord’s ascension and the descent of the Holy Ghost, St. Jude set 
out with the other great conquerors of the world and hell, to pull down the 
prince of darkness from his usurped throne; which this little troop 
undertook to effect armed only with the word of God, and his spirit. 


Eusebius relates,4222 that the apostle St. Thomas sent St. Thaddus, one of 
the disciples of our Lord, to Edessa, and that king Abgar and a great 
number of his people received baptism at his hands. St. Jerom and Bede 
take this Thaddus to have been the apostle St. Jude; but it is the general 
opinion that it was another person, one of the seventy-two disciples whom 
the Greeks commemorate in the Mena on the 21st of August.42°4 
Nicephorus, Isidore, and the Martyrologies tell us, that St. Jude preached up 
and down Juda, Samaria, Iduma, and Syria; especially in Mesopotamia. St. 
Paulinus says,4222 that St. Jude planted the faith in Libya. This apostle 
returned from his missions to Jerusalem in the year 62, after the martyrdom 
of his brother, St. James, and assisted at the election of St. Simeon, who 
was likewise his brother.422© He wrote a Catholic or general epistle to all 
the churches of the East, particularly addressing himself to the Jewish 
converts, amongst whom he had principally labored. St. Peter had written to 
the same two epistles before this, and in the second, had chiefly in view to 
caution the faithful against the errors of the Simonians, Nicholaits, and 
Gnostics. The havoc which these heresies continued to make among souls 
stirred up the zeal of St. Jude, who sometimes copied certain expressions of 
St. Peter,4224 and seems to refer to the epistles of SS. Peter and Paul as if 
the authors were then no more.4228 The heretics he describes by many 
strong epithets and similes, and calls them wandering meteors which seem 
to blaze for a while, but set in eternal darkness. The source of their fall he 
points out by saying, they are murmurers, and walk after their own lusts; for 
being enslaved to pride, envy, the love of sensual pleasure, and other 
passions, and neglecting to crucify the desires of the flesh in their hearts, 
they were strangers to sincere humility, meekness, and interior peace. The 
apostle exhorts the faithful to treat those who were fallen with tender 
compassion, making a difference between downright malice and weakness, 
and endeavoring by holy fear to save them, by plucking them as brands out 
of the fire of vice and heresy, and hating the very garment that is spotted 
with iniquity. He puts us in mind to have always before our eyes the great 
obligation we lie under of incessantly building up our spiritual edifice of 
charity, by praying in the Holy Ghost, growing in the love of God, and 
imploring his mercy through Christ.4222 From Mesopotamia St. Jude 
travelled into Persia, as Fortunatus#2®2 and several Martyrologies tell us. 


Those who say, that he died in peace at Berytus, in Phenicia, confound him 
with Thaddus, one of the seventy-two disciples, and the apostle of Edessa, 
of whom the Mena gives that account.42®4 Fortunatus and the western 
Martyrologists tell us, that the apostle St. Jude suffered martyrdom in 
Persia; the Menology of the emperor Basil, and some other Greeks say at 
Arat or Ararat, in Armenia, which at that time was subject to the Parthian 
empire, and consequently esteemed part of Persia. Many Greeks say he was 
shot to death with arrows: some add while he was tied on a cross. The 
Armenians at this day challenge him and St. Bartholomew for the first 
planters of the faith among them.4262,4263 

We owe to God a homage of eternal praise and thanks for the infinite 
mercy by which he has established a church on earth, and a church so richly 
furnished with every powerful means of sanctity and grace; a church in 
which his name is always glorified, and many souls, both by the purity of 
their love and virtue, and by their holy functions, are associated to the 
company of the blessed angels. It ought also to be our first and constant 
petition in our most earnest addresses to God, as we learn from our Lord’s 
prayer, and as the first dictates of divine charity and religion teach us, that 
for the glory of his holy name he vouchsafes to protect and preserve his 
church, according to his divine word; to dilate its pale, to sanctify its 
members, and to fill its pastors with the same spirit with which he so 
wonderfully enriched his apostles, whom he was pleased to choose for the 
foundation of this sacred edifice. If we desire to inherit a share of those 
abundant and precious graces which God pours forth upon those souls 
which he disposes to receive them, we must remember that he never imparts 
them but to those who sincerely study to die to themselves, and to extirpate 
all inordinate attachments and affections out of their hearts; so long as any 
of these reign in a soul, she is one of that world to which God cannot 
manifest himself, or communicate the sweet relish of his love. This is the 
mystery which Christ unfolded to St. Jude. The world hath not known him. 
Few even among those who know God by faith, attain to the experimental 
knowledge of God, and the relish of his love, because few, very few, 
disentangle their affection from creatures. So long as their hearts remain 
secretly wedded to the world, they fall in some degree under its curse. And 
how few study perfectly to extinguish its spirit in their hearts. 


St. Faro, Bishop of Meaux, C. 


The city of Meaux, situated on the Marne, ten leagues from Paris, in the 
time of the ancient Gauls, was subject to the Parisii, and received the first 
seeds of faith by the preaching of St. Dionysius of Paris about the year 250. 
St. Sanctinus, or Saintin, first bishop of Meaux, is said by some to have 
been a disciple of that saint in the third age; but Du Plessis#2® thinks him to 
have been the same Saintin who was bishop of Verdun in the fourth century, 
and whose relics were translated from Meaux to the abbey of St. Vanne at 
Verdun, in the eleventh century. His successor Antoninus, and Rigomer the 
ninth bishop of Meaux, are honored among the saints. But the eminent 
sanctity of St. Faro, the fourteenth bishop of this see, has rendered his name 
the most illustrious of all the prelates of this see, who are mentioned in the 
calendars of the church. His original name is Burgundofaro, and that of his 
holy sister Burgundofara; the words faro and fara in the Burgundian 
language signifying of a lineage; so that these names imply that they were 
of an ancient noble Burgundian family,42©° which is attested in the ancient 
life of St. Faro,42®° and by a hymn on St. Faro used in the ninth age. Their 
father Agneric was one of the principal lords and officers at the court of 
Theodobert II., king of Austrasia; for Meaux and Brie then belonged to that 
kingdom, not to Burgundy, as Baillet pretends.42®4 For though Gontran, 
king of Orleans and Burgundy, from 561 to 592, possessed the county of 
Sens which had formerly been part of Austrasia, the kings of Austrasia were 
all that time in possession of Meaux. Agneric had by his wife Leodegondis 
four children, St. Cagnoald, (who took the monastic habit at Luxeul, under 
St. Columban,) St. Faro, St. Fara, and St. Agnetrudis. His seat was at 
Pipimisium, two leagues from Meaux, in the forest of Brie, according to the 
lives of St. Eustatius and St. Faro; which seems the village of Champigne in 
Brie, rather than Aubigny, as Mabillon conjectured,42®° but which lies on 
the other side. There Agneric harbored St. Columban in 610, and that holy 
abbot gave his blessing to him and to each of his children, Cagnoald, the 


eldest, having lived under his discipline since the year 594, and then 
bearing him company. 

St. Faro spent his youth in the court of king Theodobert II., where his life 
was rather that of a recluse than a courtier. After the death of Theodobert, 
and that of his brother and successor Theodoric, the saint, in 613, passed to 
the court of Clotaire II., who reunited the whole French monarchy. When 
that prince, provoked at the insolent speeches of certain Saxon 
ambassadors, had cast them into prison, and swore he would cause them to 
be put to death, St. Faro first prevailed on him to defer the execution 
twenty-four hours, and afterwards not only to pardon them, but also to send 
them home loaded with presents. 

Mabillon quotes certain charters which St. Faro subscribed in quality of 
referendary or chancellor#2®2 Dom. Du Plessis observes,42” that it is an 
unpardonable blunder of Yepez,424 who tells us, that St. Faro made his 
monastic profession at Rebais, when that abbey was not in being. 
Trithemius says#2” he took the habit at Luxeul; which is also an evident 
mistake. For it is certain, that from a secular military state he passed to that 
of the secular clergy. At court he employed his credit with his prince to 
protect the innocent, the orphan, and the widow; and to relieve and comfort 
all that were in distress. The life which he led there was most edifying and 
holy prayer and pious meditation were his principal delight, and he 
inflamed his soul every day more and more with the love of heavenly 
things. His great virtues and abilities engaged the esteem and affection of 
the king and the whole nation; yet the world, while it flattered and smiled 
on him, displeased him. His employments in it, how just soever, seemed to 
distract his mind too much from God, and he saw nothing in it but snares 
and dangers. One day he entertained his sister St. Fara, who was at that time 
abbess, on this subject, in such a manner that, being penetrated more than 
ever with these sentiments, he was inspired with an earnest desire to forsake 
the world. Blidechilde, his wife, whose consent he asked, was in the same 
dispositions; and they parted by mutual consent. She took the religious veil, 
and retired to a solitary place upon one of her own estates, which seems to 
have been at Aupigny, where, some years after, she died in the odor of 
sanctity. St. Faro received the clerical tonsure, and was the ornament of the 


clergy of Meaux; which episcopal see becoming vacant by the death of the 
Bishop Gondoald, he was unanimously chosen to fill it, about the year 626. 

The holy prelate labored for the salvation of the souls committed to his 
charge, with unwearied zeal and attention, and promoted exceedingly their 
advancement in Christian perfection, and the conversion of those who had 
not yet forsaken the errors of idolatry. The author of his life tells us that he 
restored sight to a blind man by conferring on him the sacrament of 
confirmation, and wrought several other miracles. In 650 he assisted at the 
council of Sens: he invited holy men into his diocese, and encouraged and 
promoted pious foundations to be sanctuaries of religion, and nurseries and 
schools of piety and virtue. Excited by his exhortations and example, many 
others entered into the same zealous views, and gave themselves up to the 
most heroic practices of virtue.42 

St. Faro afforded a retreat to St. Fiaker, and directed many saints of both 
sexes in the paths of perfection, and had a share in many pious 
establishments made by others. A little before his death he founded in the 
suburbs of the city of Meaux, where he possessed a large estate, the great 
monastery of the Holy Cross, which now bears his name, and is of the 
reformed congregation of St. Maur St. Faro placed in it monks from Luxeul, 
of the institute of St. Columban; but the rule of St. Bennet was afterwards 
received here, and the famous abbey of Prum, founded by king Pepin in the 
Ardennes, in 763, was a filiation of this house. St. Faro, after having 
peopled his diocese with so many saints, went to receive the recompense of 
his labors on the 28th of October, in 672, being about fourscore years old, 
and having governed the church of Meaux forty-six years.424 See the three 
Latin lives of St. Faro, one compiled by Hildeger, bishop of Meaux, in the 
ninth century, (ap. Mabil. Act. Ben. t. 2, p. 606,) another in verse, written 
by Fulcoius, subdeacon of Meaux, in the eleventh century; and a third 
published by Surius, with alterations of the style; extant genuine in 
manuscripts at St. Faro’s, &c. See also Dom. Toussaints Du Plessis, the 
Maurist monk, Hist. de l’Eglise de Meaux, t. 1,1. 1, n. 41, 42, 43, 64, 73, 
note 22, 23, 24, 36; and on the plundering of St. Faro’s church by the 
Huguenots, ib.1. 4, n. 49, 50, p. 358, t. 2, p. 664. 


St. Neot, Anchoret, C. 


To this holy hermit is generally ascribed the glorious project of the 
foundation of our first and most noble university, in which he was king 
Alfred’s first adviser.4222 St. Neot was born of noble parentage, and, 
according to many authors, related to King Alfred. In his youth he took the 
monastic habit at Glastenbury, and pursued his studies with great 
application, in which a natural strong inclination from his infancy was the 
index of his extraordinary genius and capacity. He became one of the 
greatest scholars of the age, but was yet more admirable for his humility, 
piety, and devotion. The bishop of the diocese was so taken with his saintly 
deportment and conversation, that when the saint was yet very young, he, 
by compulsion, ordained him first deacon, and soon after priest. St. Neot 
dreaded the danger of being drawn out of his beloved obscurity, which he 
coveted above all earthly blessings; being more desirous to slide gently 
through the world without being so much as taken notice of by others, and 
without being distracted from applying his mind to his only great affair in 
this life, than most men are to bustle and make parade on the theatre of the 
world. He feared particularly the insinuating poison of vanity, which easily 
steals into the heart amidst applause, even without being perceived. 
Therefore, with the leave of his superior, he retired to his solitude in 
Cornwall, which was then called St. Guerir’s, from a British saint of that 
name, but is since called, from our holy anchoret, Neot-stoke. In this 
hermitage he emaciated his body by rigorous fasts, and nourished his soul 
with heavenly contemplation, in which he received great favors of God, and 
was sometimes honored with the visits of angels. After seven years spent in 
this retreat, he made a pilgrimage to Rome; but returned again to the same 
cell. Several persons of quality and virtue began to resort to him to beg the 
assistance of his prayers and holy counsels; and the reputation of his 
wisdom and experience in the paths of an interior life reached the ears of 
king Alfred.4226 That great prince, from that time, especially while he lay 


concealed in Somersetshire, to the death of the holy hermit, frequently 
visited him, and doubtless, by his discourses, received great light, and was 
inflamed with fresh ardor in the practice of virtue. St. Neot’s counsels were 
also to him of great use for regulating the government of his kingdom. Our 
Saint particularly recommended to him the advancement of useful and 
sacred studies, and advised him to repair the schools of the English founded 
at Rome, and to establish others at home. Both which things this king most 
munificently executed. 

Our historians agree that the plan of erecting a general study of all the 
sciences and liberal arts was laid by this holy anchoret; and upon it Alfred 
is said to have founded the university of Oxford. By his advice the king 
invited to his court Asserius, a monk of Menevia or St. David’s, in Wales, 
Grimbald, a monk of St. Bertin’s, (from whom part of the chancel in St. 
Peter’s old church at Oxford, is called, to this day, St. Grimbald’s seat,) and 
John the Saxon, from Old Saxony, whom he nominated abbot of the new 
monastery which he founded at Athelingay in Somersetshire. This John the 
Saxon is by some confounded with John Scotus Erigena, who, without any 
invitation or encouragement of king Alfred, was obliged to leave France for 
certain heterodox opinions which he had advanced, taught a private school 
at Malmesbury, and was murdered by his own scholars. Alford, Wood, and 
Camden, upon the authority of certain annals of Worcester, make St. Neot 
the first professor of theology at Oxford; but this seems not consistent with 
the more ancient authentic accounts of those times; and St. Neot seems to 
have died about the time when that university was erected, in 877, or, 
according to Tanner, 883. His death happened on the 31st of July, on which 
day his principal festival was kept; his name was also commemorated on 
the days of the translations of his relics. His body was first buried in his 
own church in Cornwall, where certain disciples to whom he had given the 
monastic habit, had founded a little monastery. His relics, in the reign of 
king Edgar, were removed by Count Ethelric and his famous lady 
Ethelfleda, out of Cornwall into Huntingdonshire, and deposited at 
Einulfsbury, since called St. Neot’s or St. Need’s, where an abbey was built 
by count Alfric, which bore his name.422 When Osketil was the ninth abbot 
of Croyland, his sister Leviva, to whom the manor of Einulfsbury belonged, 
caused these relics to be transferred to Croyland; but they were afterwards 


brought back to the former church, which from that time took the name of 
St. Neot’s. Many memorials of this saint were preserved at Glastenbury, 
with an iron grate (or rather a step made of iron bars) upon which the holy 
man used to stand at the altar when he said mass, being of a very low 
stature, as John of Glastenbury, and Malmesbury testify. Asserius assures us 
that king Alfred experienced the powerful assistance of St. Neot’s 
intercession when the saint had quitted this mortal life. Being much 
troubled in his youth with temptations of impurity he earnestly begged of 
God that he might be delivered from that dangerous enemy, and that he 
might rather be afflicted with some constant painful distemper. From that 
time he was freed from these alarming assaults, but felt a very painful 
disorder, which seems by the description which Asserius has given of it, to 
have chiefly been an excruciating sort of piles, or a fistula. He sometimes 
poured forth his prayers and sighs to God a long time together at the tomb 
of St. Neot, formerly his faithful director, whose body then remained in 
Cornwall; and found both comfort and relief in his interior troubles. The 
corporal distemper above mentioned only left him to be succeeded by 
violent colics. See John of Glastenbury’s Historia de rebus Glastoniensibus, 
published by Hearne, t. 1, pp 110, 111, 112. This author copied his account 
of St. Neot from the life of the saint compiled by one who was 
contemporary, and is quoted by Asserius himself. See also in Leland an 
extract of another life of St. Neot, written by a monk, Itiner. t. 4, Append. 
pp. 126, 134, ed. Hearne, an. 1744. The same inquisitive antiquarian,1. de 
Scriptor. Angl. mentions two lives of St. Neot which he saw at St. Neot’s, 
one of which was read in the office of this saint on his festival; he also 
quotes concerming him certain annals which he calls the Chronicle of St. 
Neot’s, because he found them in that monastery. They are published by the 
learned Gale, inter. Hist. Brit. Script. 15, p. 141, which work he ascribes to 
Asserius, and calls his Annals. (Prf. n. 10.) See Tanner’s Bibl. in Asserio, p. 
54. Also F. Alford’s Annals, t. 3, ad an. 878, 886, 890. The life of St. Neot 
in Capgrave, Mabillon, and the Bollandists is spurious. See Leland in 
Collect. t. 3, pp. 13, 14. 


October 29" 


St. Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem 


FROM EUSEB. HIST. L. 5, C. 12, 23, 25; L. 6, C. 9, 10, 11, 12. ST. JEROM, DE VIRIS ILLUSTR. 
C. 73. TILLEMONT, T. 3. 


SECOND CENTURY. 


St. Narcissus was born towards the close of the first century, and was 
almost fourscore years old when he was placed at the head of the church of 
Jerusalem, being the thirtieth bishop of that see. In 195, he and Theophilus, 
bishop of Csarea in Palestine, presided in a council of the bishops of 
Palestine held at Csarea, about the time of celebrating Easter; in which it 
was decreed that this feast is to be kept always on a Sunday, and not with 
the Jewish passover. Eusebius assures us, that the Christians of Jerusalem 
preserved in his time the remembrance of several miracles which God had 
wrought by this holy bishop; one of which he relates as follows. One year 
on Easter-eve the deacons were unprovided with oil for the lamps in the 
church, necessary at the solemn divine office that day. Narcissus ordered 
those who had care of the lamps to bring him some water from the 
neighboring wells. This being done, he pronounced a devout prayer over the 
water; then bade them pour it into the lamps; which they did, and it was 
immediately converted into oil, to the great surprise of the faithful. Some of 
this miraculous oil was kept there as a memorial at the time when Eusebius 
wrote his history. The veneration of all good men for this holy bishop could 
not shelter him from the malice of the wicked. Three incorrigible sinners, 
fearing his inflexible severity in the observance of ecclesiastical discipline, 
laid to his charge a detestable crime, which Eusebius does not specify. They 
confirmed their atrocious calumny by dreadful oaths and imprecations; one 
wishing he might perish by fire, another, that he might be struck with a 
leprosy, and the third, that he might lose his sight, if what they alleged was 
not the truth. Notwithstanding these protestations, their accusation did not 
find credit; and, some time after, the divine vengeance pursued the 
calumniators. The first was burnt in his house, with his whole family, by an 


accidental fire in the night; the second was struck with a universal leprosy; 
and the third, terrified by these examples, confessed the conspiracy and 
slander, and by the abundance of tears which he continually shed for his 
sins, lost his sight before his death. 

Narcissus, notwithstanding the slander had made no impression on the 
people to his disadvantage, could not stand the shock of the bold calumny, 
or rather made it an excuse for leaving Jerusalem, and spending some time 
in solitude, which had long been his wish. He spent several years 
undiscovered in his retreat, where he enjoyed all the happiness and 
advantage which a close conversation with God can bestow. That his church 
might not remain destitute of a pastor, the neighboring bishops of the 
province, after some time, placed in it Pius, and after him Germanion, who, 
dying in a short time, was succeeded by Gordius. While this last held the 
see, Narcissus appeared again like one from the dead. The whole body of 
the faithful, transported at the recovery of their holy pastor, whose 
innocence had been most authentically vindicated, conjured him to 
reassume the administration of the diocese. He acquiesced; but afterwards, 
bending under the weight of extreme old age, made St. Alexander his 
coadjutor.422 This primitive example authorizes the practice of 
coadjutorships; which, nevertheless, are not allowable by the canons except 
in cases of the perpetual inability of a bishop through age, incurable 
infirmity, or other impediment, as Marianus Victorius observes in his notes 
upon St. Jerom.422 St. Narcissus continued to serve his flock, and even 
other churches, by his assiduous prayers and his earmest exhortations to 
unity and concord, as St. Alexander testifies in his letter to the Arsinoites in 
Egypt, where he says that Narcissus was at that time about one hundred and 
sixteen years old. The Roman Martyrology honors his memory on the 29th 
of October. 

The pastors of the primitive church, animated with the spirit of the 
apostles, were faithful imitators of their heroic virtues, discovering the same 
fervent zeal, the same contempt of the world, the same love of Christ. If we 
truly respect the church as the immaculate spouse of our Lord, we will 
incessantly pray for its exaltation and increase, and beseech the Almighty to 
give it pastors according to his own heart, like those who appeared in the 
infancy of Christianity. And, that no obstacle on our part may prevent the 


happy effects of their zeal, we should study to regulate our conduct by the 
holy maxims which they inculcate; we should regard them as the ministers 
of Christ; we should listen to them with docility and attention; we should 
make their faith the rule of ours, and shut our ears against the language of 
profane novelty. O! that we could once more see a return of those happy 
days when the pastor and the people had but one heart and one soul; when 
there was no diversity in our belief; when the faithful seemed only to vie 
with each other in their submission to the church, and in their desire of 
sanctification. 


St. Chef, in Latin, Theuderius, Abbot 


Chef, a young gentleman of one of the best families of the city of Vienne, 
by the interior call of the Holy Ghost, forsook the world; and having long 
exercised himself in the most perfect practices of a monastic life under the 
direction of St. Cesarius at Arles, returned to his own country, and being 
joined by several disciples, built for them first cells, and afterwards a 
monastery near the city of Vienne in Dauphine. It was anciently a custom in 
the most regular monasteries, that the hebdomadarian priest who said the 
community mass, spent the week in which he discharged that function, in 
the closest retirement in his cell, and in holy contemplation and austere 
penance,4#“89 both that he might be better prepared to offer daily the 
tremendous sacrifice, and that he might more faithfully acquit himself of his 
mediatorship between God and his people.42® It was also a peculiar custom 
at Vienne in the sixth century, that some monk, of whose sanctity the people 
entertained a high opinion, was chosen, who should voluntarily lead the life 
of a recluse, being walled up in a cell, and spending his whole time in 
fasting, praying, and weeping to implore the divine mercy in favor of 
himself and his country. This practice would have been an abuse and 
superstition, if any persons relying on the prayers of others, were 
themselves more remiss in prayer or penance. St. Chef was pitched upon for 
this penitential state, which obligation he willingly took upon himself, and 
discharged with so much fervor as to seem desirous to set no bounds to his 
tears and mortifications. An extraordinary gift of miracles made his name 
famous in the whole country. He died about the year 575, and was buried in 
the monastery of St. Laurence. His relics were translated to a collegiate 
church, of which he is the titular patron, and which gives the name of St. 
Chef to the town where it stands, in Dauphine, eight leagues from Vienne. 
This saint is named in the Roman Martyrology. See his life written by Ado, 
archbishop of Vienne, in Mabill. Sc. 1, Ben. p. 678. 


October 30" 


St. Marcellus the Centurion, Martyr 


FROM THE AUTHENTIC ACTS OF HIS MARTYRDOM IN BARONIUS AND SURIUS, AND 
MOST CORRECTLY IN RUINART, WHO HAS PUBLISHED WITH THEM THE SHORT ACTS 
OF ST. CASSIAN, P. 312; TILLEM. T. 4, P. 575. 


A. D. 298. 


The birthday of the emperor Maximian Herculeus was celebrated in the 
year 298, with extraordinary feasting and solemnity. Pompous sacrifices to 
the Roman gods made a considerable part of this solemnity. Marcellus, a 
Christian centurion or captain in the legion of Trajan, then posted in Spain, 
not to define himself with taking part in those impious abominations, cast 
away his military belt at the head of his company, declaring aloud that he 
was a soldier of Jesus Christ, the eternal King. He also threw down his arms 
and the vine-branch, which was the mark of his post of centurion; for the 
Roman officers were forbid to strike a soldier with any instrument except a 
vine-branch, which the centurions usually carried in their hands. The 
soldiers informed Anastasius Fortunatus, prefect of the legion, by whose 
order Marcellus was committed to prison. When the festival was over, this 
judge ordered Marcellus to be brought before him, and asked him what he 
meant by his late proceedings. Marcellus said, “When you celebrated the 
emperor’s festival on the 12th before the calends of August, (the day on 
which Maximian had been declared Csar,) I said aloud that I was a 
Christian, and could serve no other than Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 
Fortunatus told him that it was not in his power to connive at his rashness, 
and that he was obliged to lay his case before the emperor Maximian and 
Constantius Csar. Spain was immediately subject to Constantius, who was 
at that time Csar, and most favorable to the Christians. But Marcellus was 
sent under a strong guard to Aurelian Agricolaus, vicar to the prefect of the 
prtorium, who was then at Tangier, in Africa. Agricolaus asked him whether 
he had really done as the judge’s letter set forth: and, upon his confessing 
the fact, the vicar passed sentence of death upon him for desertion and 


impiety, as he called his action. St. Marcellus was forthwith led to execution 
and beheaded, on the 30th of October. His relics were afterwards translated 
from Tangier to Leon in Spain, and are kept in a rich shrine in the chief 
parish church in that city, of which he is the titular saint. 

Cassian, the secretary or notary of the court, refused to write the sentence 
which the vicar pronounced against the martyr, and threw his pencil and 
table-book on the ground. Agricolaus, rising in a rage from his seat, asked 
him why he behaved in that manner. “Because,” said Cassian, “the sentence 
which you have dictated is unjust.” He was immediately hurried to prison, 
and examined again about a month after. The firmness with which he 
defended his former answer procured him the crown of martyrdom. He was 
beheaded on the 3d of December. These two martyrs are mentioned in the 
Roman Martyrology on their respective days. 

We justly honor the martyrs, whom God himself honors. Martyrdom is 
the most heroic act of divine love, and the most perfect and entire sacrifice 
man can make of himself to God. of all the goods of this life, man has 
nothing more precious and dear than his life and honor. And what stronger 
proof can he give of his fidelity to the law of God than to embrace with joy 
an ignominious and cruel death rather than consent to sin? Nor does any 
thing require a more heroic degree of courage and firmness than to suffer 
torments at the very thought of which nature shudders. God proportions his 
rewards and crowns to the measure of our sufferings and love for him. How 
great, then, is the glory, how abundant the recompence which attends the 
martyrs! They rejoiced to see their torments redoubled manifold, because 
they had before their eyes the incomparably greater increase of grace, 
divine love, and eternal glory. If we shrink under the least sufferings, it is 
plain our faith and our idea of everlasting bliss must be very weak, and our 
love faint and imperfect. 


St. Germanus, Bishop of Capua, C. 


This holy prelate was sent by pope Hormisdas legate to the emperor Justin, 
in 519, to engage the Orientals to put an end to the schism which had 
continued forty years; had been fomented by the emperors Zeno and 
Anastasius, both favorers of heretics, and by Acacius and other patriarchs of 
Constantinople. The embassy was attended with the desired success, the 
heretics were condemned, and the schism entirely abolished. In it St. 
Germanus and his fellow legates suffered much from the heretics, but 
escaped out of their hands. St. Gregory the Great relates that this saint saw 
Paschasius, the deacon of Rome, long after his death, in the flames of 
purgatory, for having adhered to the schism of Laurence against 
Symmachus,#282 and that he was delivered by the prayers of this holy 
bishop.“283 Also that St. Bennet at Mount Cassino saw in a vision the soul 
of St. Germanus, at the hour of his departure, carried by the ministry of 
angels to eternal bliss.4¢84 His death happened about the year 540. See 
Baron. ad ann. 519, &c.; St. Greg. Dia1.1. 2, et 4. 


St. Asterius, Bishop of Amasea in Pontus 


FATHER OF THE CHURCH. 


We learn from the writings of this holy prelate that, in his youth, he applied 
himself to the study of eloquence and the law, and pleaded for some time at 
the bar. But the love of God ceased not to raise an interior voice in his soul 
which seemed continually to exhort him to devote himself wholly to the 
spiritual service of his neighbor. In obedience to this call he renounced his 
profession and preferments in the world, and entered himself among the 
clergy. Upon the death of Eulalius, archbishop of Amasea, he was 
unanimously placed in that metropolitical see. Always zealous for the purity 
of the Catholic faith, he taught its most holy maxims, and labored 
assiduously to inspire his flock with its perfect spirit. He appeared in the 
midst of his people as a vessel filled with that spirit, and communicating the 
same from the overflowing fulness of his own heart, as St. Gregory 
describes the good pastor. For it is a vain and foolish presumption and a 
scandalous profanation for a man to set up for a doctor of penance, 
patience, humility and holy charity, who is himself a stranger to those 
virtues. St. Asterius in his sermons recommends alms-deeds with an energy 
which shows charity to the poor to be his favorite virtue. Avarice, luxury, 
and all other vices he paints in colors which set their deformity in a true 
light, and inspire men with abhorrence. He lived to a very advanced age; 
speaks of the persecution of Julian as an eye-witness,428° and survived the 
year 400. For, in his sermon against the calends, which he preached on 
New-Year’s day, he says that Eutropius was consul the foregoing year, 
which was in 399. He loudly exerts his zeal against the riots of that day, 
derived from paganism, and declaims against the noise and tumultuous 
wishes of a happy new year from door to door, in which idle employ many 
lose that time which they ought rather to employ in dedicating to God the 
first-fruits of the year by prayer. He says that the church then kept the feasts 
of Christ’s birth, resurrection, and epiphany, or of lights; likewise the feasts 


of martyrs. But asks, “What is the festival which Christians keep on the 
calends and in riots?” The ancients style St. Asterius blessed, and a divine 
doctor who, as a bright star, diffused his light upon all hearts.422° 

We have extant several sermons of St. Asterius,4224 which, though few, 
are an immortal monument of his masterly eloquence and genius no less 
than of his piety. His reflections are just and solid, and the expression 
natural, elegant, and animated; he abounds in lively images and descriptions 
both of persons and things, which he always beautifies by masterly strokes. 
In these he discovers a great strength of imagination, and a commanding 
genius, and moves the inmost springs of the soul. His homily on Daniel and 
Susanna is a masterpiece. In that on SS. Peter and Paul he teaches and often 
repeats the prerogative of jurisdiction which St. Peter received over all 
Christians from the East to the West: and says that Christ made him his 
vicar, and left him the father, pastor, and master of all those who should 
embrace the faith.4288 In his panegyric of St. Phocas, the martyr at 
Sinope,4282 he established manifestly the invocation of saints, the honoring 
of their relics, pilgrimages to pray before them, and miracles wrought by 
them.4222 In the following sermon, On the Holy Martyrs, he says, “We keep 
through every age their bodies decently enshrined, as most precious 
pledges; vessels of benediction, the organs of their blessed souls, the 
tabernacles of their holy minds. We put ourselves under their protection. 
The martyrs defend the church, as soldiers guard a citadel. The people flock 
in crowds from all quarters, and keep great festivals to honor their tombs. 
All who labor under the heavy load of afflictions fly to them for refuge. We 
employ them as intercessors in our prayers and suffrages. In these refuges 
the hardships of poverty are eased, diseases cured, the threats of princes 
appeased. A parent, taking a sick child in his arms, postpones physicians, 
and runs to some one of the martyrs, offering by him his prayer to the Lord, 
and addressing him whom he employs for his mediator in such word as 
these. You who have suffered for Christ, intercede for one who suffers by 
sickness. By that great power and confidence you have, offer a prayer in 
behalf of fellow-servants. Though you are now removed from us, you know 
what men on earth feel in their sufferings and diseases. You formerly 
prayed to martyrs, before you was yourself a martyr. You then obtained 
your request by asking; now you are possessed of what you asked, in your 


turn assist me. By your crown ask what may be our advancement. If another 
is going to be married, he begins his undertaking by soliciting the prayers of 
the martyrs. Who, putting to sea, weighs anchor before he has invoked the 
Lord of the sea by the martyrs?”422! The saint describes with what 
magnificence and concourse of people the feasts of martyrs were celebrated 
over the whole world. He says, the Gentiles and the Eunomian heretics, 
whom he calls New Jews, condemned the honors paid to martyrs, and their 
relics; to whom he answers: “We by no means adore the martyrs, but we 
honor them as the true adorers of God. We lay their bodies in rich shrines 
and sepulchres, and erect stately tabernacles of their repose, that we may be 
stirred up to an emulation of their honors. Nor is our devotion to them 
without its recompense; for we enjoy their patronage with God,” &c. He 
says the New Jews, or Eunomians, do not honor the martyrs, because they 
blaspheme the King of martyrs, making Christ unequal to his Father. He 
tells them that they ought at least to respect the voice of the devils, who are 
forced to confess the power of the martyrs. “Those,” says he, “whom we 
have seen bark like dogs, and who were seized with phrensy, and are now 
come to their senses, prove by their cure how effectual the intercession of 
martyrs is.” He closes this sermon with a devout and confident address to 
the martyrs. See Photius, Biblioth. Cod. 271; St. Austerius’s fourteen 
homilies, published by F. Combefis, in Auctar. Bibl. Patr. t. 1, p. 1, with 
extracts from several others in Photius, loc. cit., and seven homilies on the 
Psalms, published by Cotelier, Mon. Gre. vol. 2, p. 1. See also Tillem. t. 10; 
Du Pin, vol. 3, p. 53; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr.1. 5, c. 28, NAK 8, vol. 8, p. 607; 
Oudin, t. 1, p. 892; Ceillier, &c. 


October 31° 


St. Quintin, Martyr 


From his Acts in Surius, written in a good style, before St. Eligius’s time, 
but later than Nestorius. The author assures us, that he compiled them from 
a history written by one who was present at the first translation of the 
martyr’s relics, fifty-five years after his death. But the author has added 
certain circumstances from popular traditions, with a fertur; which are not 
of equal authority. Other Acts of St. Quintin, but of an inferior stamp, are 
given us by Claude Hemere, in his History of the Town of St. Quintin’s. See 
Tillemont, t. 4, pp. 433, 436, 700. 


A. D. 287. 


St. Quintin was a Roman, descended of a senatorian family, and is called by 
his historian the son of Zeno. Full of zeal for the kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
and burning with a holy desire to make his powerful name and the 
mysteries of his love and mercy known among the infidels, he left his 
country, renounced all prospect of preferment, and, attended by St. Lucian 
of Beauvais, made his way to Gaul. They preached the faith together in that 
country till they reached Amiens in Picardy, where they parted. Lucian went 
to Beauvais, and having sown the seeds of divine faith in the hearts of 
many, received the crown of martyrdom in that city. St. Quintin stayed at 
Amiens, endeavoring by his prayers and labors to make that country a 
portion of our Lord’s inheritance. Desiring nothing so earnestly as to 
destroy the kingdom of the devil, that the name of God might be glorified 
he besought the Author of all good, without ceasing, that he would infuse 
his saving knowledge and holy love into the souls of those to whom he 
announced the divine law. God made him equally powerful in words and 
works, and his discourses were authorized and strongly recommended by 
great numbers of miracles, and illustrated and enforced by a most holy and 
mortified life. The reward of his charitable labors was the crown of 
martyrdom, which he received in the beginning of the reign of Maximian 


Herculeus, who was associated in the empire by Dioclesian, in the year 286. 
Maximian made Rictius Varus prefect of the prtorium: for though Augustus 
had appointed but one prtorian prefect to judge causes and receive appeals 
from all the provinces of the empire, in the reign of Dioclesian, each 
emperor appointed one, so that there were four prtorian prefects, according 
to the number of emperors that then reigned together. But Constantine the 
Great was the first who made this number regular, and determined the 
districts and jurisdiction of these supreme magistrates of the Roman empire. 
Rictius Varus, whose hatred of the Christian religion has stored the 
Martyrology with lists of many illustrious martyrs, seems to have resided at 
Triers, the metropolis of the Belgic Gaul. But, making a progress into the 
Second Gaul, when he was near Soissons, he had intelligence of the great 
progress the Christian faith had made at Amiens, and resolved to cut him 
off who was the author of this great change. When he arrived at Amiens, he 
ordered St. Quintin to be seized, thrown into prison, and loaded with chains. 
The next day the holy preacher was brought before the prefect, who assailed 
his constancy with promises and threats; and, finding him proof against 
both, ordered him to be whipped unmercifully, and then confined to a close 
dungeon without the liberty of receiving either comfort or assistance from 
the faithful. In two other examinations before the same magistrate, his limbs 
were stretched with pulleys on the rack till his joints were dislocated; his 
body was torn with rods of iron wire; boiled pitch and oil were poured on 
his back, and lighted torches applied to his sides. The holy martyr, 
strengthened by Him whose cause he defended, remained superior to all the 
cruel arts of his barbarous persecutor, and preserved a perfect tranquillity of 
mind in the midst of such torments as filled the spectators with horror. 
When Rictius Varus left Amiens, he commanded Quintin to be conducted 
to the territory of the Veromandui, whither he was directing his course in 
his return. The capital of that country was called Augusta Veromanduorum. 
In this city of the Veromandui the prefect made fresh attacks upon the 
champion of Christ, with threats and promises; and being ashamed to see 
himself vanquished by his courage and virtue, caused his body to be pierced 
with two iron wires from the neck to the thighs, and iron nails to be struck 
under his nails, and in his flesh in many places, particularly into his scull; 
and, lastly, his head to be cut off. This was executed on the 31st of October, 
in 287. The martyr’s body was watched by the soldiers till night, and then 


thrown into the river Somme: but it was recovered by the Christians some 
days after, and buried on a mountain near the town; fifty-five years after, it 
was discovered by Eusebia, a devout lady; and a certain blind woman 
recovered her sight by the sacred relics.4222 The knowledge of the place was 
again lost in the persecution of Julian the Apostate, though a chapel which 
was built near it remained, when in the beginning of the year 641, St. 
Eligius, bishop of Noyon and the Vermandois caused the holy relics to be 
sought; and when they were discovered, together with the great nails with 
which the body had been pierced, he distributed these nails, the teeth, and 
hair, in other places, and enclosed the rest of the sacred treasure in a rich 
shrine of his own work which he placed behind the high altar, as St. Owen 
relates in his life. A new stately church of St. Quintin was built in the reign 
of Louis Debonnaire, and another translation of the relics was made on the 
25th of October, 825.4222 They were removed to Laon for fear of the 
Normans, but brought back on the 30th of October, 885, and are still kept in 
the great church, which was in the hands of monks from the time of 
Ebertran, the first abbot, till these were afterwards dispersed by the inroads 
of the Normans. In the following age, secular canons were put in possession 
of this famous church. Another church was built here in the honor of St. 
Quintin, in the place where his body had been concealed during fifty-five 
years, in an island in a marsh formed by the river Somme. It became a 
famous monastery, now in the hands of the Benedictin monks of St. Maur: 
it is called St. Quintin’s in the Island. St. Quintin’s on the Mountain, a mile 
from Peronne, is another monastery of the same congregation, founded by 
Eilbert, brother to Herbert, count of Vermandois, in the seventh century. 
From the time of the translation of the martyr’s relics in the reign of Louis 
le Dbonnaire the town has taken the name of St. Quintin’s.4224 

Martyrdom, when we are called to it, is an homage we owe to God, and a 
debt due to faith and religion. Happy are they whom God, by a special 
grace, allows to seal their fidelity to him by their blood! How great is the 
honor and happiness for a poor mortal man, and a poor sinner to lay down 
his mean miserable life for Him, who, out of infinite love for us, gave his 
most precious life! Martyrs are holocausts offered to the divine love and 
glory. They are witnesses, as the word imports in the original Greek, 
bearing testimony to the infinite power and goodness of God, in which they 


place an entire confidence, and to the truth of his holy revealed faith, which 
they confirm with their blood. No testimony can be more authentic, more 
glorious to God, more edifying to the faithful, or more convincing to 
infidels. It is by the constancy of martyrs that our holy religion is 
established. God was pleased to choose it for one of the means by which he 
would accomplish this great work. Are we witnesses to God and his holy 
religion, at least by lives of self-denial, meekness, and sanctity? Or do we 
not rather by a contrary deportment disgrace his holy church, of which we 
have the honor to be members, and expose his adorable name to the 
blasphemies of infidels. 


St. Wolfgang, Bishop of Ratisbon 


Raderus derives this saint’s pedigree from the most illustrious families of 
Suabia; but the ancient author of his life published by Mabillon assures us, 
that his parents were of a middle condition in the world. He was a native of 
Suabia, and at seven years of age was put into the hands of a neighboring 
virtuous ecclesiastic; but some time after removed to the abbey of 
Richenaw (in Latin Augia) founded by Charles Martel in 724, near 
Constance, united in 1536 to the bishopric of Constance. This monastery 
was at that time a most flourishing school of learning or piety, which 
furnished many churches with eminent pastors. In this house our saint 
contracted an intimacy with a young nobleman called Henry, brother to 
Poppo, bishop of Wurtzburg, who had set up a great school in that city, and 
engaged an Italian professor, called Stephen, to leave his own country to 
give lectures there. It was Wolfgang’s earnest desire never to know any 
other employment but that of Mary, and to spend his life in the 
contemplation and praises of his Creator. But Henry, who was charmed with 
his virtue and other great qualifications, could not bear to be separated from 
him, and prevailed upon him to bear him company to this new school at 
Wurtzburg. Once when a difficult passage in an author raised a contest 
among the scholars about the sense, Wolfgang explained it with so much 
perspicuity and evidence, that in all perplexing difficulties the rest had 
recourse to him, rather than to the master. This raised in him a jealousy 
against the saint, and made him many ways persecute him. Wolfgang, by 
silence, patience, and meekness, made his advantage of all the 
contradictions and humiliations he met with, thinking no happiness greater 
than the means and opportunities of subduing his passions, and gaining a 
complete victory over himself. But observing how easily petty jealousies, 
envy, resentments, vanity, and other dangerous passions prevailed among 
both masters and scholars, he lamented to see those who professed 
themselves lovers of wisdom, so much strangers to it, and more addicted to 


the meanest and most ungenerous passions of the human mind than the 
most ignorant and boorish among the common people; so that, perverting 
their very studies and science, they made them the means, not of virtue, but 
of sin, and the nourishment of their most dangerous passions, for want of 
studying to know and perfectly vanquish themselves, without which even 
the best food of the mind is converted into the worst poison. What can poor 
scholars do in such a school, but contract from their tender years the 
contagious spirit of the masters by their example and conversation? The 
misfortune of others, (which was the more grievous by the usual blindness 
that attended it,) and the sight of his danger of falling insensibly into the 
same, served the more to alarm the saint; who was therefore more watchful, 
and kept the stricter guard over all the motions of his own heart; and whilst, 
by tender charity, he studied to be blind to the faults of others, he judged 
and condemned himself the more severely. In the apprehension of his own 
weakness, he was desirous of finding a holy monastery of mortified 
religious men, sincerely dead to the world and themselves, whose example 
might be a spur to him in the necessary duty of dying to himself without 
dangerous temptations or trials. But such a society is not to be found in this 
life; it is even necessary that our patience, meekness, and humility be 
exercised by others here, that they may be made perfect. Nor is there any 
company of saints in which trials fail. This is the very condition of our hire 
in the divine service, and of our apprenticeship to heaven. We can never be 
like the angels and saints; we can never bear the image of God, unless by 
humility, patience, and meekness, we learn perfectly to die to ourselves; nor 
are these virtues to be learned, or the spirit of Christ to be put on, but by 
bearing well contradictions. Henry perceived this inclination of Wolfgang 
for a monastic life, and engaged him to serve his neighbor; and being 
himself chosen archbishop of Triers in 956, he pressed the saint to 
accompany him thither. 

Wolfgang could not be prevailed upon to take upon him any other charge 
than that of a school for children; and afterwards that of a community of 
ecclesiastics, with the title of dean; in both which posts he succeeded to a 
miracle, and to the edification of the whole country, in planting the spirit of 
Christ in those that were committed to his care. Upon the death of the 
archbishop of Triers he made some stay with Bruno, archbishop of 
Cologne, but could not be prevailed on to accept of any bishopric, and 


retired soon after to the monastery of Enfilden, governed at that time by 
George, an Englishman, who had left his own country to serve God in 
silence and mortification. The abbot soon found the reputation of Wolfgang 
to be inferior to his merit, and appointed him director of the school of the 
monastery, which, under his care, became the most flourishing in the whole 
country. St. Ulric, bishop of Ausburg, in whose diocese this abbey stood, 
ordained St. Wolfgang priest, in spite of all the opposition his humility 
could form. With his ordination the holy man received an apostolical spirit, 
and having obtained his abbot’s leave, in 972, went with a select number of 
monks to preach the faith to the Hungarians. The success of this 
undertaking seemed not sufficiently to correspond to his zeal; but the 
bishop of Passaw detained him some time, and, by a private message 
recommended him to the emperor Otho II. as a person of all others the best 
qualified to fill the see of Ratisbon, which was then vacant. To put a cheat 
upon the saint’s humility, the emperor ordered him to repair to Ratisbon as 
if it had been for some other affairs. When he arrived there, the archbishop 
of Salzburg, and several bishops of the province were ready to receive him, 
and to see the election duly performed by the clergy and people. He was 
then put into safe hands, and conducted to the emperor at Frankfort, who 
gave him the investiture of the temporalities, though the saint entreated him 
on his knees to allow him to return to his monastery. Being sent back to 
Ratisbon he was consecrated and enthroned. He never quitted the monastic 
habit, and practised all the austerities of a religious life when in possession 
of the episcopal dignity. The first thing he did in it, after an excellent 
regulation of his own conduct and household, was to settle a thorough 
reformation among all his clergy, and in all the monasteries of his diocese, 
especially the nunneries of Obets Munster and Nider Munster; disorders in 
the sanctuary being of all others the most pernicious, and of the most fatal 
influence. He was indefatigable in preaching, and, being a man of prayer, 
possessed powerfully the art of touching the hearts of his hearers. Every 
other duty of his station he discharged with extraordinary vigilance and 
fidelity during twenty-two years’ administration. The poor had always the 
greatest share in his table and revenues, though in his profuse charities he 
seemed to conceal from his own left hand what his right hand gave. The 
time which was not taken up in business, he consecrated entirely to the 
strictest silence and retirement; and he employed a considerable part of the 


nights in devout prayer. Not content with this, he sometimes retired into 
some remote cell for a time and once lay a long time concealed in a 
wilderness, that by heavenly contemplation he might repair and nourish his 
own soul. Good part of Bohemia being part of his diocese, he found it too 
extensive, gave up a great part of his revenue to settle a bishopric in that 
country, and procured St. Adelbert to be placed in it. Henry, duke of 
Bavaria, held this good prelate in the highest veneration, and intrusted to 
him the education of his four children: these were, St. Henry, afterwards 
emperor of Germany, Bruno, who died bishop of Ausburg, Gisela, queen of 
Hungary, and Brigit, who, renouncing the world, died abbess at Ratisbon. 
The virtue and eminent qualifications of all these princes and princesses 
made many say: “Find saints for masters, and you will have holy 
emperors.” We ought to pray that Christ send us such holy prelates, and we 
shall see the primitive splendor of the church restored. He was taken ill in a 
journey of charity, and died at Pupping, in Austria on the 31st of October, 
994.4295 His body was brought to Ratisbon, and deposited in St. Emmeran’s 
church. His name was enrolled among the saints by Leo IX. in 1052, upon 
the testimony of many miracles, and his relics enshrined by order of the 
same pope. See his life written by a disciple in Mabillon, Sc. v. Ben. p. 812; 
Hundius, Hist. Eccl. Metrop, Salzburgens; Aventin. Ann. Boior. Raderus in 
Bavaria Sancta, t. 1, p. 94. 


St. Foillan, M. 


St. Ultan, St. Fursey, and St. Foillan, were three brothers, sons of Fyltan, 
king of Munster in Ireland. Fursey embraced a monastic life in the islands, 
and, after some years, returning home, persuaded Ultan, who was the eldest 
brother, and Foillon also, to renounce the world. St. Fursey having travelled 
into England, and built the monastery of Knobersburg in the kingdom of the 
East-Angles, invited Foillan thither from Ireland, and left him abbot of that 
house. After the death of St. Fursey, which happened at Peronne about the 
year 650, SS. Ultan and Foillan went into France. Some authors say St. 
Foillan travelled to Rome, and was made regionary bishop. If this be true, at 
least he soon returned to St. Ultan, and they went both together from 
Cambray to Nivelle in Brabant, where St. Gertrude governed a great 
nunnery, which her parents, B. Pepin of Landen, and B. Ita, had founded, 
with a neighboring monastery of men. They both stayed here some time, till 
St. Gertrude, after the death of her mother, in 652, gave to St. Ultan a 
territory to build an hospital and monastery, which is called Fosse, situate 
between the Meuse and the Sambre, in the diocese of Maestricht, now of 
Liege. St. Gertrude detained St. Foillan at Nivelle, where he instructed the 
nuns, and preached to the people in the country. He was going to pay a visit 
to his brother St. Ultan at Fosse in 655, when he and three companions were 
assassinated by robbers, or infidels, in the forest of Sonec, now 
Charbonniere, in Hainault, on the 31st of October. His relics are kept with 
veneration in the church of Fosse, formerly served by monks, now by 
secular canons. St. Ultan governed the monasteries of Fosse and Mont- 
Saint-Quentin many years, and died on the 1st of May, towards the year 
686. See Bede, Hist.1. 3, c. 19, and his ancient life published by Dom 
Menard, Addit. ad. Martyr. Benedict. p. 900. Le Cointe, ad an. 654, 656, et 
686; Molanus, Mirus, and Usher, Antiqu. Brit. 
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All Saints 


The church in this great festival honors all the saints reigning together in 
glory; first, to give thanks to God for the graces and crown of all his elect: 
secondly, to excite ourselves to a fervent imitation of their virtues by 
considering the holy example of so many faithful servants of God of all 
ages, sexes, and conditions, and by contemplating the inexpressible and 
eternal bliss which they already enjoy, and to which we are invited: thirdly, 
to implore the divine mercy through this multitude of powerful intercessors: 
fourthly, to repair any failures or sloth in not having duly honored God in 
his saints on their particular festivals, and to glorify him in the saints which 
are unknown to us, or for which no particular festivals are appointed. 
Therefore our fervor on this day ought to be such, that it may be a 
reparation of our sloth in all the other feasts of the year; they being all 
comprised in this one solemn commemoration, which is an image of that 
eternal great feast which God himself continually celebrates in heaven with 
all his saints, whom we humbly join in praising his adorable goodness for 
all his mercies, particularly for all treasures of grace which he has most 
munificently heaped upon them.42%° In this and all other festivals of the 
saints, God is the only object of supreme worship, and the whole of that 
inferior veneration which is paid to the saints is directed to give sovereign 
honor to God alone, whose gifts their graces are; and our addresses to them 
are only petitions to holy fellow-creatures for the assistance of their prayers 
to God for us. When therefore we honor the saints, in them and through 
them we honor God, and Christ true God and true Man, the Redeemer and 
Saviour of mankind, and King of the Saints, and the source of all their 
sanctity and glory. In his blood they have washed their robes; from him they 
derive all their purity, whiteness, and lustre. We consider their virtues as 
copies taken from him the great original, as streams from his fountain, or as 
images of his virtues produced by the effusion of his spirit and grace in 
them. His divine life is their great exemplar and prototype, and in the 


characteristical virtues of each saint, some of his most eminent virtues are 
particularly set forth; his hidden life in the solitude of the anchorets; his 
spotless purity in the virgins; his patience or charity in some; his divine zeal 
in others: in them all in some degree his plenitude of all virtue and sanctity. 
Nor are the virtues of the saints only transcripts and copies of the life or 
spirit of Christ; they are also the fruit of his redemption; entirely his gifts 
and graces. And when we honor the saints we honor and praise him who is 
the author of all their good; so that all festivals of saints are instituted to 
honor God and our Blessed Redeemer. 

In all feasts of saints, especially in this solemn festival of All Saints, it 
ought to be the first part of our devotion to praise and thank God for the 
infinite goodness he has displayed in favor of his elect. A primary and most 
indispensable homage we owe to God, is that of praise, the first act of love, 
and complacency in God and his adorable perfections. Hence the psalms, 
the most perfect and inspired model of devotions, repeat no sentiments so 
frequently or with so much ardor as those of divine adoration and praise. 
This is the uninterrupted sweet employment of the blessed in heaven to all 
eternity; and the contemplation of the divine love, and other perfections, is 
a perpetual incentive inflaming them continually afresh in it, so that they 
cannot cease pouring forth all their affections, and exhausting all their 
powers; and conceive every moment new ardor in this happy function of 
pure love. So many holy solitaries of both sexes in this life have renounced 
all commerce and pleasures of the world, to devote themselves wholly to 
the mixed exercises of praise and love, and of compunction and humble 
supplication. In these, all servants of God find their spiritual strength, 
refreshment, advancement, delight, and joy. If they are not able here below 
to praise God incessantly with their voice or actual affections of their 
hearts, they study to do it always by desire, and by all their actions strive to 
make the whole tenor of their life an uninterrupted homage of praise to 
God. This tribute we pay him, first, for his own adorable majesty, justice, 
sanctity, power, goodness, and glory; rejoicing in the boundless infinitude 
of his perfections we call forth all our own faculties and all our strength; 
summon all the choir of the creation to praise him, and find it our delight to 
be vanquished and overwhelmed by his unexhausted greatness, to which all 
our praises are infinitely inadequate, and of which all conceptions fall 
infinitely short; so as not to bear the least degree of proportion to them. To 


aid our weakness, and supply our insufficiency, in magnifying the infinite 
Lord of all things, and exalting his glory, we have recourse to the spotless 
victim, the sacrifice of the Lamb of God, put into our hands for us to offer a 
holocaust of infinite price, equal to the majesty of the Godhead. We also 
rejoice in the infinite glory which God possesses in himself, and from 
himself. Deriving from himself infinite greatness and infinite happiness, he 
stands not in need of our goods, and can receive no accession from our 
homages as to internal glory; in which consists his sovereign bliss. But 
there is an external glory which he receives from the obedience and praise 
of his creatures, which, though it increase not his happiness, is nevertheless 
indispensably due to him, and an external homage with which all beings are 
bound to sound forth his sovereign power and sanctity. Nor do we owe him 
this only for his own greatness and glory, which he possesses in himself, but 
also for the goodness, justice, wisdom, and power which he manifests in all 
his works. Compounds of the divine mercies, as we are, we are bound to 
give to God incessant thanks for all the benefits both in the order of nature 
and of grace, which he has gratuitously conferred upon us. We owe him 
also an acknowledgment of praise and thanksgiving for all his creatures 
from the beginning, and for all the wonders he has wrought in them or in 
their behalf. For this the psalmist and the prophets so often rehearse his 
mighty works, and invite all beings to magnify his holy name for them. 

It is in his saints that he is wonderful above all his other works.“224 For 
them was this world framed: for their sakes is it preserved and governed. In 
the revolutions of states and empires, and in the extirpation or conservation 
of cities and nations, God has his elect chiefly in view. By the secret 
unerring order of his most tender and all-wise providence, All things work 
together for good to them.4228 For their sake will God shorten the evil days 
in the last period of the world.“222 For the sanctification of one chosen soul 
he often conducts innumerable second causes, and hidden springs. Nor can 
we wonder hereat, seeing that for his elect his coeternal Son was born and 
died, has wrought so many wonders, performed so many mysteries, 
instituted so many great sacraments, and established his church on earth. 
The justification of a sinner, the sanctification of a soul, is the fruit of 
numberless stupendous works, the most wonderful exertion of infinite 
goodness and mercy, and of almighty power. The creation of the universe 


out of nothing is a work which can bear no comparison with the salvation of 
a soul through the redemption of Christ. And with what infinite 
condescension and tenderness does the Lord of all things watch over every 
one of his elect! With what unspeakable invisible gifts does he adorn them! 
To how sublime and astonishing a dignity does he exalt them, making them 
companions of his blessed angels, and coheirs with his Divine Son! Weak 
and frail men, plunged in the gulf of sin, he, by his omnipotent arm, and by 
the most adorable and stupendous mercy, has rescued from the slavery of 
the devil and jaws of hell; has cleansed them from all stains; and by the 
omaments of his grace, has rendered them most beautiful and glorious. And 
with what honor has he crowned them! To what an immense height of 
immortal glory has he raised them! and by what means? His grace 
conducted them by humility, patience, charity, and penance, through 
ignominies, torments, pains, sorrows, mortifications, and temptations to joy 
and bliss, by the cross to their crowns. Lazarus, who, here below, was 
covered with ulcers, and denied the crumbs of bread which fell from the 
rich man’s table, is now seated on a throne of glory, and replenished with 
delights, which neither eye hath seen, nor ear hath heard. Poor fishermen, 
here the outcast of the world, are made assessors with Christ in judging the 
world at the last day: so great will be the glory and honor with which they 
will be placed on thrones at his right hand, and bear testimony to the equity 
of the sentence which he will pronounce against the wicked. Thy friends are 
exceedingly honored, O God.4222 These glorious citizens of the heavenly 
Jerusalem he has chosen out of all the tribes of the children of Israel,422 
and out of all nations, without any distinction of Greek or barbarian; 
persons of all ages, showing, there is no age which is not ripe or fit for 
heaven; and out of all states and conditions; in the throne amidst the pomp 
of worldly grandeur; in the cottage in the army; in trade; in the magistracy; 
clergymen, monks, virgins, married persons, widows, slaves, and freemen. 
In a word, what state is there that has not been honored with its saints? And 
they were all made saints by the very occupations of their states, and by the 
ordinary occurrences of life; prosperity and adversity; health and sickness; 
honor and contempt; riches and poverty; all which they made the means of 
their sanctification by the constant exercise of patience, humility, meekness, 
charity, resignation, and devotion. This is the manifold grace of God.“282 He 


has employed all means, he has set all things at work to show in ages to 
come the abundant riches of his grace.42°2 How do these happy souls, 
eternal monuments of God’s infinite power and clemency, praise his 
goodness without ceasing! I will sing to the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously, &c.42% And casting their crowns before his throne they give to 
him all the glory of their triumphs.“°2 “His gifts alone in us he 
crowns.”4208 We are called upon with the whole church militant on earth to 
join the church triumphant in heaven in praising and thanking our most 
merciful God for the graces and glory he has bestowed on his saints. Shall 
we not, at the same time, earnestly conjure him to exert his omnipotence 
and mercy in raising us from all our spiritual miseries and sins, healing the 
disorders of our souls, and conducting us through the paths of true penance 
to the happy company of his saints, to which he has vouchsafed most 
graciously to invite us? 

Nothing can more powerfully incite us to aspire with all our strength to 
the incomparable happiness and blessed company of the saints than their 
example. Nor can any thing more strongly inflame us with holy emulation 
than the constant meditation on that glory of which they are even now 
possessed, and in which they earnestly wait for us to join them. How does 
their immortality inspire us with a contempt of the inconstant, perishable, 
and false honors of this world! How does the unspeakable joy of that state, 
which satisfies all the desires, and fills the whole capacity of the heart, 
make us sovereignly despise the false, empty pleasures of this life, and 
trample under our feet the threats and persecutions of a blind world, with all 
that we can suffer from it, or in it! Are we not transported out of ourselves 
at the thought that, by the divine mercy and grace, we are capable of 
attaining to this state of immense and endless bliss? And do we not, from 
our hearts, this moment bid adieu forever to all pursuits, occupations, and 
desires, which can be an impediment to us herein, and embrace all means 
which can secure to us the possession of our great and only good. Do we 
not burn with a holy desire of being admitted into the society of the friends 
of God, and being crowned by him in this blessed company with eternal joy 
and glory? A certain general who, from the rank of a common soldier, had, 
by his valor and conduct, raised himself to the dignity and command of 
lieutenant-general, used sometimes familiarly to converse with his soldiers, 


and tell them that he once carried his musket, stood sentry, lived and bore 
fatigues like them. He used to relate how in sieges he had dug the trenches, 
carried fascines, been the first man in mounting a breach, making an 
assault, or forcing a dangerous pass. He gave them an account upon what 
occasion and by what means he was made a sergeant, and gradually 
advanced to the posts of lieutenant, captain, colonel, and general officer. It 
is not to be easily conceived with what ardor his soldiers were fired by such 
discourses, and by such an example which they had before their eyes. The 
greatest fatigues and dangers were to them at that time no longer a subject 
of complaint, but of joy and ambition, while every one seemed to himself to 
see a door by such means open to him to some degree of preferment. Yet 
they could not but be sensible how great the odds were against them, 
through how many dangers the very least promotion was to be purchased, 
and after all that could be done by them, after the greatest exploits and most 
happy success on their side, the reward and honor which they had in view 
was too extraordinary, too precarious, and depended too much upon the 
caprices of favor and fortune rationally to raise high expectations. In the 
affair of our salvation the case is quite otherwise. The option is in our own 
breast: how exalted and how immense soever the glory is to which we 
aspire, it is God who invites us, and who is our light and our strength: by 
his grace, which can never fail but through our fault, we are sure to attain to 
that state of bliss which will never have an end, and which is far beyond all 
we can imagine possible. So many happy saints are already arrived there. 
By their example they have pointed out the way to us. We have but to tread 
their steps. They were once what we now are, travellers on earth; they had 
the same weaknesses which we have: Elias was a man subject to the same 
infirmities as we are, says St. James;#22 so were all the saints. We have 
difficulties to encounter, so had all the saints, and many of them far greater 
than we can meet with. They had the allurements of vice, and several of 
them the flatteries of courts to resist, with a thousand particular obstacles 
from kings and princes, from the interest of whole nations, from the 
seduction and snares of fawning, worldly friends, from the rancor and 
injustice of enemies, sometimes from the prisons, racks, and swords of 
persecutors, and from an infinity of other circumstances. Yet they bravely 
surmounted these difficulties, which they made the very means of their 


virtue and sanctity by their victories and triumphs over these enemies, and 
by their extreme watchfulness over themselves, their fervor in continual 
prayer, mortification, and penance, their plentiful alms-deeds, and their 
ardor in the exercise of all good works, to which their alarming dangers 
served much more strongly to excite them. 

Do we complain of our frailty? The saints were made of the same mould 
with us. But being sensible of their weakness, they were careful to retrench 
all incentives of their passions, to shun all dangerous occasions of sin, to 
ground themselves in the most profound humility, and to strengthen 
themselves by the devout use of the sacraments, prayer, an entire distrust in 
themselves, and other means of grace. It was by the strength they received 
from above, not by their own, that they triumphed over both their domestic 
and their external enemies. We have the same succors by which they were 
victorious. The blood of Christ was shed for us as it was for them; the all- 
powerful grace of our Redeemer is not wanting to us, but the failure is in 
ourselves. If difficulties start up, if temptations affright us, if enemies stand 
in our way like monsters and giants, which seem ready to devour us,“28 let 
us not lose courage, but redouble our earnestness, crying out with Josue,“ 
The Lord is with us. Why do we fear? If the world pursue us, let us 
remember that the saints fought against it in all its shapes. If our passions 
are violent, Jesus has furnished us with arms to tame them, and hold them 
in subjection. How furious assaults have many saints sustained in which 
they were supported by victorious grace! Many, with the Baptist, happily 
prevented the rebellion of these domestic enemies by early watchfulness, 
abstinence, and retirement. Others God suffered for their own advantage to 
feel their furious buffets; but animated them to vigilance and fervor, and 
crowned them with victories, by which they at length brought these enemies 
into subjection. of this many are instances who had had the misfortune 
formerly to have fortified their passions by criminal habits. St. Austin, after 
having been engaged many years in irregular courses, conquered them. 
How many other holy penitents broke stronger chains than ours can be, by 
courageously using violence upon themselves, and became eminent saints! 
Can we, then, for shame think the difficulties we apprehend an excuse for 
our sloth, which, when we resolutely encounter them, we shall find to be 
more imaginary than real? Shall we shrink at the thought of self-denial, 


penance, or prayer? Shall not we dare to undertake or to do what 
numberless happy troops of men and women have done, and daily do? So 
many tender virgins, so many youths of the most delicate complexion and 
education, so many princes and kings, so many of all ages, constitutions, 
and conditions, have courageously walked before us! “Canst not thou do 
what these and those persons of both sexes have done?”42!2 said St. Austin 
to himself. Their example wonderfully inspires us with resolution, and 
silences all the pretexts of pusillanimity. To set before our eyes a perfect 
model of the practice of true virtue, the Son of God became man, and lived 
among us. That we may not say the example of a God-man is too exalted 
for us, we have that of innumerable saints, who, inviting us to take up the 
sweet yoke of Christ, say to us with St. Paul, Be you imitators of me, even 
as I am of Christ.42+! They were men in all respects like ourselves, so that 
our sloth and cowardice can have no excuse. They form a cloud of 
witnesses, demonstrating to us, from their own experience, that the practice 
of Christian perfection is easy and sweet. They will rise up and condemn 
the wicked at the last day, covering them with inexpressible confusion: 
Thou raisest up thy witnesses against me.42!2 To animate and encourage 
ourselves in the vigorous pursuit of Christian perfection, and in advancing 
towards the glory of the saints, we ought often to lift up our eyes to heaven, 
and contemplate these glorious conquerors of the world, clothed with robes 
of immortality, and say to ourselves: These were once mortal, weak men, 
subject to passions and miseries as we are now: and if we are faithful to our 
sacred engagements to God, we shall very shortly be made companions of 
their glory, and attain to the same bliss. But for this we must walk in their 
Steps; that is to say, we must with them take up our cross, renounce the 
world and ourselves, and make our lives a course of labor, prayer, and 
penance. We are lost if we seek any other path. We must either renounce the 
world and the flesh with the saints, or we renounce heaven with the wicked. 

There is but one Gospel, but one Redeemer and divine Legislator, Jesus 
Christ, and but one Heaven. No other road can lead us thither but that which 
he has traced out to us the rule of salvation laid down by him is invariable. 
It is a most pernicious and false persuasion, either that Christians in the 
world are not bound to aim at perfection, or that they may be saved by a 
different path from that of the saints. The torrent of example in the world 


imperceptibly instils this error into the minds of many,—that there is a kind 
of middle way of going to heaven; and under this notion, because the world 
does not live up to the gospel, they bring the gospel down to the level or 
standard of the world. It is not by the example of the world that we are to 
measure the Christian rule, but by the pure maxims of the gospel. All 
Christians are commanded to labor to become holy and perfect, as our 
heavenly Father is perfect, and to bear his image, and resemble him by 
spotless sanctity, that we may be his children. We are obliged, by the law of 
the gospel, to die to ourselves by the extinction of inordinate self-love in 
our hearts, by the crucifixion of the old man, and the mastery and regulation 
of our passions. It is no less indispensable an injunction laid on us than on 
them, that we be animated with, and live by, the Spirit of Christ; that is, the 
spirit of sincere and perfect humility, meekness, charity, patience, piety, and 
all other divine virtues. These are the conditions under which Christ makes 
us his promises, and enrols us among his children, as is manifest from all 
the divine instructions which he has given us in the gospel, and those which 
the apostles have left us in their inspired writings. Here is no distinction 
made between the apostles, or clergymen, or religious and secular persons. 
The former indeed take upon themselves certain stricter obligations, as 
means of accomplishing more easily and more perfectly these lessons, but 
the law of sanctity and of a disengagement of the heart from the world is 
general, and binds all the followers of Christ, all who can be entitled to 
inherit his promises. Now, what marks do we find in the lives of Christians 
of this crucifixion of their passions, and of the Spirit of Christ reigning in 
their hearts and actions? Do not detraction, envy, jealousy, anger, 
antipathies, resentments, vanity, love of the world, ambition, and pride, 
discover themselves in their conversation and conduct, and as strongly as in 
the very heathens? It is in vain to plead that these are sins of surprise. It is 
manifest that they are sins of habit, and that these passions hold the empire 
in their hearts. An interior disposition of charity, meekness, and other 
virtues, would give a very contrary turn to their conversation and behavior, 
and would make them like the saints, humble, peaceable, mild, obliging to 
all, and severe only to themselves. The dirt lies always lurking in their 
hearts; the provocation and occasion only stirs it up, and shows it to be 
there. It is in vain that such persons shelter themselves under a pretended 
course of a pious life, and allege that they are regular in their prayers, in 


frequenting the sacraments, and in other duties, and are liberal in their alms; 
all this is imperfect so long as they neglect the foundation, which is the 
mortification of their passions. They are unacquainted with the very soul of 
a Christian spirit, which was that of all the saints. 

What, then, is the first duty of one who desires to become a disciple of 
Christ? This is a most important point, which very few sufficiently attend 
to. The first thing which a Christian is bound to study is, in what manner he 
is to die to himself and his passions. This is the preliminary article or 
condition which Christ requires of him, before he can be admitted into his 
divine school. For this such a practice of the exterior mortification of the 
senses is necessary that they may be kept under due government; but the 
interior denial of the will and restraint of the passions is the most essential 
part, and is chiefly effected by extirpating pride, vanity, revenge, and other 
irregular passions, and planting in the heart the most perfect spirit of 
humility, meekness, patience, and charity. The motives and rules of these 
virtues ought to be studied and meditated upon, according to every one’s 
capacity; both interior and exterior acts of each must be frequently and 
fervently exercised, and the contrary vices diligently watched against and 
vigorously curbed. By diligent self-examination all the foldings of the heart 
must be laid open, every vicious inclination discovered, and the axe laid to 
the root, that the disorder may be cut off. Thus must we study to die to 
ourselves. By the frequent use of the sacraments, assiduous prayer, pious 
reading, or meditation, and the practice of devout aspirations, we must unite 
our souls to God. This crucifixion of self-love and union of our hearts to 
God are the two general means by which the Spirit of Christ must be 
formed and daily improved in us, and by which we shall be imitators of the 
saints. This task requires earnest application, and some consideration and 
leisure from business. How much time do we give to every other 
improvement of mind or body! the student to cultivate his understanding in 
any art or science! the artisan to learn his trade! and so of every other 
profession. And shall we not find time to reform our hearts, and to adorn 
our souls with virtue?42!8 which is our great and only business, upon which 
the good use of all other qualifications, and both our temporal and eternal 
happiness depend. In virtue consists the true excellence and dignity of our 
nature. Against this great application to the means of our sanctification, 


some object the dissipation and hurry of the world in which they live; they 
doubt not but they could do this if they were monks or hermits. All this is 
mere illusion. Instead of confessing their own sloth to be the source of their 
disorders, they charge their faults on their state and circumstances in the 
world. But we have all the reason in the world to conclude that the conduct 
of such persons would be more scandalous and irregular in a monastery 
than it is in the world. Every thing is a danger to him who carries the danger 
about with him. 

But can any one pretend that seculars can be excused from the obligation 
of subduing their passions, retrenching sin, and aiming at perfection? Are 
they not bound to save their souls; that is, to be saints? God, who 
commands all to aim at perfection, yet whose will it is at the same time that 
to live in the world should be the general state of mankind, is not contrary 
to himself. That all places in the world should be filled, is God’s express 
command; also that the duties of every station in it be faithfully complied 
with.“4 He requires, not then that men abandon their employs in the 
world, but that by a disengagement of heart, and religious motive or 
intention, they sanctify them. Thus has every lawful station in the world 
been adorned with saints. God obliges not men in the world to leave their 
business; but on the contrary, he commands them diligently to discharge 
every branch of their temporal stewardship. The tradesman is bound to 
attend to his shop, the husbandman to his tillage, the servant to his work, 
the master to the care of his household and estates. These are essential 
duties which men owe to God, to the public, to themselves, and to their 
children and families; a neglect of which, whatever else they do, will suffice 
to damn them. But then they must always reserve to themselves leisure for 
spiritual and religious duties; they must also sanctify all the duties of their 
profession. This is to be done by a good intention. It is the motive of our 
actions upon which, in a moral and Christian sense, the greatest part, or 
sometimes the whole of every action depends. This is the soul of our 
actions; this determines them, forms their character, and makes them virtues 
or vices. If avarice, vain-glory, sensuality, or the like inordinate inclinations 
influence the course of our actions, it is evident to what class they belong; 
and this is the poison which infects even the virtuous part of those who 
have never studied to mortify their passions. Thus the very virtues of the 


foolish drudgers for popular fame among the ancient philosophers, were 
false; they have already received their reward, the empty applause of men. 
The Christian who would please God, must carefully exclude in his actions 
all interested views of self-love, and direct all things he does purely to the 
glory of God, desiring only to accomplish his holy will in the most perfect 
manner. Thus a spirit of divine love and zeal, of compunction, penance, 
patience, and other virtues, will animate and sanctify his labor and all that 
he does. In the course of all these actions he must watch against the 
dangerous insinuation of his passions, must study on all occasions to 
exercise humility meekness, charity, and other virtues, the opportunities of 
which continually occur; and he ought from time to time, by some short 
fervent aspiration, to raise his heart to God. Thus the Isidores and 
Homobons sanctified their employs. Did the Pauls or Antonies do more in 
their deserts? unless perhaps the disengagement of their hearts, and the 
purity and fervor of their affections and intentions were more perfect, upon 
which a soul’s progress in sanctity depends. 

But slothful Christians allege the difficulty of this precept; they think that 
perfectly to die to themselves is a severe injunction. God forbid any one 
should widen the path, which the Saviour of the world has declared to be 
narrow. It is doubtless difficult, and requires resolution and courage. Who 
can think that heaven will cost him nothing which cost all the saints so 
much? What temporal advantage is gained without pains? The bread of 
laborers, the riches of misers, the honors of the ambitious, cost much 
anxiety and pains. Yet, what empty shadows, what racking tortures, what 
real miseries are the enjoyments which worldlings purchase at so dear a 
rate! But it is only to our inordinate appetites (which we are bound to 
mortify, and the mortification of which will bring us liberty and true joy) 
that the doctrine of self-denial appears harsh. And its fruits in the soul are 
the reign of divine love, and the sweet peace of God which surpasseth all 
understanding;#2!2 which springs from the government of the passions, and 
the presence of the Holy Ghost in the soul, and is attended with a pure and 
holy joy which fills the whole capacity of the heart, and which the whole 
world can never take from the servant of God. This precious gift and 
comfort does not totally forsake him under the severest interior trials, with 
which God suffers his servants to be sometimes visited in this life for their 


greatest advantage; under which they are also supported by the prospect of 
eternal glory. And even in this present life their sufferings are often repaid 
by the inexpressible consolations which the Holy Ghost infuses into their 
hearts, so that they receive a hundred-fold for all that they have forsaken for 
God. The wicked have told me their fables; but not as thy law, O Lord.4248 A 
voice of joy and salvation rings in the tabernacles of the just.4242 Compare 
the state of the greatest worldly monarch with that of the humble servant of 
God.4218 Power, riches, and pleasure, constitute the king’s imaginary 
happiness. Nations conspire to obey his will or even prevent his 
inclinations. The earth is silent before him. At his orders, armies march, lay 
whole countries waste, or sacrifice their lives. He punishes by his very 
countenance, and scatters favors at pleasure, without any one asking him a 
reason. Even princes approach him with trembling, count it their greatest 
happiness and honor if he vouchsafes to receive their homages, and, with 
the countenances of slaves, study in his eyes what sacrifice he requires of 
them. Is this that happy state of independence and power which the world 
admires? Certainly there cannot be a baser slavery, than that of the world 
and the passions. Only the servant of God enjoys true liberty and 
independence, who fears only God, and has no concern but for his duty, is 
equally resigned under all vicissitudes of fortune, as much raised above all 
consideration of human respect as he is disengaged from this world; yet, by 
charity, shares in the prosperity of all his neighbors as in his own. Neither 
can injuries or affronts reach his person, who, fenced by meekness, 
patience, and charity receives them as great opportunities of his spiritual 
advantage, and considers them as sent by God in infinite wisdom and tender 
love and mercy. A king is exposed to greater disappointments and troubles, 
as his concerns are greater, and his passions usually more impetuous. And is 
not the very grandeur and happiness of a king dependen upon others? and 
upon men whose favor is caprice? If he would reign by being feared, so as 
to say in his heart, “Let them hate, provided they fear me,” he bears in his 
heart all the seeds of tyranny and pride, and will be sure to have almost as 
many secret enemies as he has subjects. If he studies to gain the affections 
and love of his people by clemency and kindnesses, he will find the 
generality so blind as neither to know what is for their good, nor what they 
themselves desire; likewise ungrateful, whom benefits only embolden to be 


more insolent. If his power be so frail and so troublesome, shall we admire 
his riches? Is not he rather the poorest of men, whose wants are the greatest, 
and whose desires are usually the most craving? Him we ought justly to 
esteem the richest, whose necessities are fewest, and who knows not what 
more to ask or desire; and this, whether he live in a cell or a palace. A 
king’s pleasures are much abated because cheaper than those of others; for 
human enjoyments consist greatly in the pursuit; or, at least, it is by the 
eagerness of the pursuit that they are chiefly enhanced. If he be a stranger to 
virtue, his breast, amidst the glittering pomp which surrounds him, will 
often be miserably torn by all those passions which successively tyrannize 
over him, and will be a prey to corroding cares which embitter all 
enjoyments. The beautiful fat ox in the fable could not taste the rich pasture, 
but ran and roared, as it were, to call for compassion and help, because a 
contemptible insect, a little gnat, shot its sting into his nostrils. A man who 
governed the Persian empire under the king, could not take his rest, or find 
any pleasure in all that he possessed, because Mordecai, the Jew, refused to 
bow down to him at the gate of the palace. Thus does the most trifling 
check, or the most petty rage or envy, raise storms in the breasts of the 
wicked. Their pleasures are base, empty, and vain; whatever false joy they 
may give for a passing moment, this is dearly earned by succeeding pains; 
however these may be disguised from others, they are not less sharp or 
gnawing. Many who are seated on the pinnacle of human grandeur, are a 
burden to themselves, while they are the object of others’ envy. 

Have we not then reason to conclude with St. Chrysostom, that happiness 
is not to be sought in the gratification of pride and worldly passions; which 
the oracles of eternal truth clearly confirm? But we are assured by the same 
unerring authority, that it is to be found in a steady practice of virtue. Hence 
the virtues in which the renunciation of ourselves consists, as humility, 
compunction, meekness, and the rest,42!2 are by our divine Redeemer 
himself styled Beatitudes, because they not only lead to happiness, but also 
bring with them a present happiness, such as our state of trial is capable of. 
This Christ gives in the bargain as an earnest of his love and promises But 
the recompense of the saints reserved in the kingdom of God’s glory is such 
as alone to make every thing that can be suffered here, for so great a crown, 
light and of no consideration. The examples of the saints show us the path; 


and their glory strongly animates our hope, and excites our fervor. “It is our 
interest,” says St. Bernard,4222 “to honor the memory of the saints, not 
theirs. Would you know how it is our interest? From the remembrance of 
them I feel, I confess, a triple vehement desire kindled in my breast; of their 
company, of their bliss, and of their intercession. First, of their company. To 
think of the saints is in some measure to see them. Thus we are in part, and 
this the better part of ourselves, in the land of the living, provided our 
affection goes along with our thoughts or remembrance yet not as they are. 
The saints are there present, and in their persons; we are there only in 
affection and desires. Ah! when shall we join our fathers? when shall we be 
made the fellow-citizens of the blessed spirits, of the patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, and virgins? when shall we be mixed in the choir of the 
saints? The remembrance of each one among the saints is, as it were, a new 
spark, or rather torch which sets our souls more vehemently on fire, and 
makes us ardently sigh to behold and embrace them, so that we seem to 
ourselves even now to be amongst them. And from this distant place of 
banishment we dart our affections sometimes towards the whole assembly, 
sometimes towards this, and sometimes that happy spirit. What sloth is it, 
that we do not launch our souls into the midst of those happy troops, and 
burst hence by continual sighs! The church of the first-born waits for us; yet 
we loiter. The saints earnestly long for our arrival; yet we despise them. Let 
us with all the ardor of our souls prevent those who are expecting us; let us 
hasten to those who are waiting for us.” Secondly, he mentions the desire of 
their bliss; and, lastly, the succor of their intercession, and adds: “Have pity 
on me, have pity on me, at least you my friends. You know our danger, our 
frail mould, our ignorance, and the snares of our enemies; you know our 
weakness, and the fury of their assaults. For I speak to you who have been 
under the like temptation; who have overcome the like assaults; have 
escaped the like snares, and have learned compassion from what yourselves 
have suffered. We are members of the same Head. Your glory is not to be 
consummated without us,” &c. 

This succor of the saints’ intercession is another advantage which we 
reap by celebrating their festivals, of which the same St. Bernard422! writes: 
“He who was powerful on earth is more powerful in heaven, where he 
stands before the face of his Lord. And if he had compassion on sinners and 


prayed for them while he lived on earth, he now prays to the Father for us 
so much the more earnestly as he more truly knows our extreme necessities 
and miseries; his blessed country has not changed, but increased his charity. 
Though now impassible, he is not a stranger to compassion: by standing 
before the throne of mercy he has put on the tender bowels of mercy,” &c. 


St. Cesarius, M. 


At Terracina in Italy it was an impious and barbarous custom, on certain 
very solemn occasions, for a young man to make himself a voluntary 
sacrifice to Apollo, the tutelar deity of the city. After having been long 
caressed and pampered by the citizens, apparelled in rich gaudy ornaments, 
he offered sacrifice to Apollo, and running full speed from this ceremony, 
threw himself headlong from a precipice into the sea, and was swallowed 
up by the waves. Cesarius, a holy deacon from Africa, happened once to be 
present at this tragical scene, and not being able to contain his zeal, spoke 
openly against so abominable a superstition. The priest of the idol caused 
him to be apprehended, and accused him before the governor, by whose 
sentence the holy deacon, together with a Christian priest named Lucian, 
was put into a sack, and cast into the sea, in 300, the persecution of 
Dioclesian then raging. St. Gregory the Great mentions an ancient church of 
St. Casarius in Rome.“222 It had lain long in ruins, when it was 
magnificently rebuilt by Clement VIII., who created his little nephew 
Sylvester Aldobrandini cardinal deacon of this church. St. Cesarius is 
mentioned with distinction in the Sacramentary of St. Gregory, in the 
Martyrology of the seventh age, published by the learned Jesuit Fronto le 
Duc, and in those of Bede, Usuard, &c. His modern acts in Surius are of 
small authority. 


St. Mary, M. 


God, who, in the distribution of his graces, makes no distinction of 
condition amongst men, raised a humble female slave to the dignity of 
martyrdom; and, in the proud capital of the world, the boasted triumphs of 
its deified conquerors and heroes were all eclipsed by the admirable 
courage and virtue of a weak woman. Mary was slave to Tertullus, a Roman 
senator, a Christian from her cradle, though the only person in that great 
family who was favored with that grace. She prayed much, and fasted 
frequently, especially on all the idolatrous festivals. This devotion 
displeased her superstitious mistress; but her fidelity, diligence, and 
approved probity endeared her to her master. Dioclesian’s bloody edicts 
against the Christians filling all places with terror, Tertullus privately made 
use of every artifice to engage Mary to renounce her faith. But neither the 
caresses of an indulgent master, nor the apprehension of his indignation and 
chastisements, could shake her constancy. The senator fearing to lose her if 
she fell into the hands of the prefect, out of a barbarous compassion, in 
hopes of making her change her resolution, caused her to be unmercifully 
whipped, and then to be locked up in a dark cellar for thirty days, where no 
other sustenance was allowed her but bread and water. Prayer, in the mean 
time, was her comfort and strength, and it was her joy to lose all the favor 
she could promise to herself in this world, and to suffer torments for Christ. 
The matter at length taking wind, the judge made it a crime in Tertullus that 
he had concealed a Christian in his house, and the slave was forthwith 
delivered up to him. At her examination her answers were firm but modest. 
The mob in the court hearing her confess the name of Christ, demanded 
with loud clamors that she should be burnt alive. The martyr stood praying 
secretly that God would give her constancy, and said to the judge: “God, 
whom I serve, is with me; and I fear not your torments, which can only take 
away a life which I desire to lay down for Jesus Christ.” The judge 
commanded her to be tormented; which was executed with such cruelty, 


that the unconstant giddy mob tumultuously cried out that they were not 
able any longer to bear so horrible a spectacle, and entreated that she might 
be released. The judge, to appease the commotion, ordered the lictors to 
take her from the rack, and committed her to the custody of a soldier. The 
virgin, fearing chiefly for her chastity, found means to escape out of her 
keeper’s hands, and fled to the mountains. She finished her course by a 
happy death, though not by the sword. She is styled a martyr in the Roman 
and other Martyrologies, that title being usually given by St. Cyprian in his 
epistles, and by other ancient writers, to all who had suffered torments with 
constancy and perseverance for Christ. See her genuine acts published by 
Baluze, Miscel. t. 2, p. 115; also the Martyrologies of Bede, Ado, Usuard, 
&c. 


St. Marcellus, Bishop of Paris, C. 


He was born at Paris in the fourth age, of parents not conspicuous for any 
rank in the world, but on whom his virtue reflected the greatest honor. 
Purity of heart, modesty, meekness, mortification, and charity, were the 
ingredients of his character in his youth; and he gave himself entirely to the 
discipline of virtue and prayer, so as to seem, while he lived in the flesh 
disengaged both from the world and the flesh, says the author of his life. 
The uncommon gravity of his manners, and his progress in sacred learning 
so strongly recommended him to Prudentius, bishop of Paris, that when he 
was yet young this prelate ordained him reader of that church. From this 
tune the saint is said to have given frequent proofs of a wonderful gift of 
miracles. He was afterwards promoted to the dignity of priesthood, and 
upon the decease of Prudentius was unanimously chosen bishop of Paris. 
As he undertook this charge by compulsion and with trembling, so a just 
apprehension of its obligations made him always humble, watchful, and 
indefatigable in all his functions. It is related that among other miracles he 
freed the country from a great serpent which inhabited the sepulchre of an 
adulteress. But the circumstances of this action depend upon the authority 
of one who wrote near two hundred years after the time, and who, being a 
foreigner, took them upon trust, and probably upon popular reports. The 
saint died in the beginning of the fifth century, on the 1st of November, on 
which day he is named in the Roman Martyrology, though in the Gallican 
his feast is deferred to the 3d. His body was buried about a quarter of a 
league from Paris, in a village which is now joined to the town, and called 
the suburb of St. Marceau. His relics have been long since kept in the 
cathedral. See the life of St. Marcellus by Fortunatus,4222 published by 
Surius. 


St. Benignus, Priest, Martyr 


APOSTLE OF BURGUNDY 


Among the holy Roman missionaries who preached the faith in Gaul, in the 
third century, St. Benignus laid the foundation of the church of Burgundy, 
and received the crown of martyrdom near Dijon, probably in the reign of 
Aurelian, who, in 272, raised a cruel persecution against the Christians, and 
after his victory over Zenobia in the East, waged war in Gaul, and led 
Tetricus, the Gaulish general, in triumph. This emperor is said to have built 
the town of Dijon, which was a place of no great note till long after this it 
became the seat of many of the sovereign dukes of Burgundy; since which 
time, there are few gayer cities in France. St. Gregory of Tours relates 
several miracles hat were wrought at the tomb of St. Benignus in this town, 
and says that his mother, by watching all night before it in prayer, on the 
eve of his festival, on the 1st of November, obtained of God that her whole 
family in Auvergne was preserved from a pestilence called lues inguinaria. 
In the life of St. Anno, archbishop of Cologne, we are told that the relics of 
St. Benignus were afterwards translated into Germany. The abbey of St. 
Benignus at Dijon was founded in the sixth century. See St. Gregory of 
Tours,1. de Glor. Mart. c. 51, 55; Tillemont, t. 3, p. 422. The acts of St. 
Benignus are of no authority. 


St. Austremonius 


Who in the third century planted the faith with great zeal in Auvergne, and 
died a holy confessor, is also honored on this day. His head is preserved in 
the abbey which bears his name at Issoire in Lower Auvergne; the rest of 
his relics chiefly in the abbey of Mauzac near Riom; and at Pierre-Encise or 
St. Guoine in Aquitaine. His name was famous in France in the eighth 
century, and is mentioned in the Roman Martyrology. See St. Gregory of 
Tours, Hist.1. 1, c. 30, and de Glor. Confes. c. 30; Tillem. t. 4. Baillet, &c. 
Mabillon has published the history of the translation of his relics to Mauzac, 
with remarks, sec. 3, Bened. part 2. 


St. Harold VI., King of Denmark, M. 


The archbishops of Bremen from St. Willehad the apostle of Saxony, and 
St. Anscharius, the first archbishop of Bremen, labored successively in 
planting the faith in the northern parts of Europe. Eric the Younger, king of 
Denmark, was converted to the faith by St. Anscharius. But his successors 
persecuted the Christians till Fronto VI. king of Denmark, brother and 
successor of Swein I., embraced the faith of Christ in his wars in England, 
and sent an ambassador to pope Agapetus II., about the year 950; but died 
before the return of the embassy, so that his conversion produced little fruit 
in that nation. Gormo III., the third king from him, was a cruel persecutor of 
the Christians, and demolished a church which they had built at Sleswic. 
But marrying Thyra, an English princess, he promised to become a 
Christian. His son and successor, Harold VI., surnamed Blodrand, embraced 
the faith with great ardor, and filled his dominions with churches and 
preachers; in which he was chiefly assisted by Adalbag, the most zealous 
archbishop of Bremen, the seventh from St. Anscharius, contemporary with 
Otho the Great, who, about the same time, founded the city and church of 
Magdeburgh. Adalbag instituted three bishoprics in Jutland, which this king 
endowed. When he had reigned many years, his son Swein, surnamed 
Tweskegk, who remained at that time an idolater,4224 stirred up the people 
to demand the restoration of their idols, and their ancient liberty to plunder 
their neighbors. The king was wounded in battle by one Toko, a leader of 
the malecontents, and died some days after of his wounds, on the 1st of 
November, 980. He was buried in the church of the Holy Trinity, which he 
had founded at Roschilde, and which continues to this day the burial-place 
of the Danish kings. On a pillar in the choir, over the grave of this king, is 
his effigies, with this inscription: “Harold king of Dacia, (or Denmark,) 
England, and Norway, founder of this church.” Though many historians 
style him martyr, he is not named in the Roman Martyrology. See Vetus 


Historia Regum Dani, prefixed to Lindenbruch’s edition of Adam 
Bremensis. 


November 2"4 


All Souls; or, the Commemoration of the Faithful Departed 


By purgatory, no more is meant by Catholics than a middle state of souls, 
viz. of purgation from sin by temporary chastisements, or a punishment of 
some sin inflicted after death, which is not eternal.“222 As to the place, 
manner, or kind of these sufferings, nothing has been defined by the church; 
and all who with Dr. Deacon except against this doctrine, on account of the 
circumstance of a material fire,422© quarrel about a mere scholastic question 
in which a person is at liberty to choose either side. This doctrine of a state 
of temporary punishment after death for some sins, is interwoven with the 
fundamental articles of the Christian religion. For, as eternal torments are 
the portion of all souls which depart this life under the guilt of mortal sin, 
and everlasting bliss of those who die in the state of grace, so it is an 
obvious consequence that among the latter, many souls may be defiled with 
lesser stains, and cannot enter immediately into the joy of the Lord. 
Repentance may be sincere, though something be wanting to its perfection; 
some part of the debt which the penitent owes to the Divine Justice may 
remain uncancelled, as appears from several instances mentioned in the 
holy scriptures, as of David,422 of the Israelites in the wilderness,*228 of 
Moses and Aaron,“222 and of the prophet slain by a lion,4222 which debt is 
to be satisfied for, either in this life or in the next. Certainly, some sins are 
venial, which deserve not eternal death; yet if not effaced by condign 
penance in this world, must be punished in the next. Every wound is not 
mortal; not does every small offence totally destroy friendship. The 
scriptures frequently mention these venial sins, from which ordinarily the 
just are not exempt, who certainly would not be just if these lesser sins into 
which men easily fall by surprise, destroyed grace in them, or if they fell 
from charity.4?2! Yet the smallest sin excludes a soul from heaven so long 
as it is not blotted out. Nothing which is not perfectly pure and spotless can 
stand before God, who is infinite purity and sanctity, and cannot bear the 
sight of the least iniquity. Whence it is said of heaven: There shall in no 


wise enter into it any thing defiled.4222 It is the great employment of all the 
saints or pious persons here below by rigorous self-examination to try their 
actions and thoughts, and narrowly to look into all the doublings and 
recesses of their hearts; continually to accuse and judge themselves, and by 
daily tears of compunction, works of penance, and the use of the 
sacraments, to correct all secret disorders, and wipe away all filth which 
their affections may contract. Yet who is there who keeps so constant a 
guard upon his heart and whole conduct as to avoid all insensible self- 
deceptions? Who is there upon whose heart no inordinate attachments steal; 
into whose actions no sloth, remissness, or some other irregularity ever 
insinuates itself? Or whose compunction and penance is so humble and 
clear-sighted, so fervent and perfect, that no lurking disorder of his whole 
life escapes him, and is not perfectly washed away by the sacred blood of 
Christ, applied by these means or conditions to the soul? Who has perfectly 
subdued and regulated all his passions, and grounded his heart in perfect 
humility, meekness, charity, piety, and all other virtues, so as to bear the 
image of God in himself, or to be holy and perfect even as he is, without 
spot? Perhaps scarce in any moment of our lives is our intention or motive 
so fervent, and so pure or exempt from the least imperceptible sinister 
influence and mixture of sloth, self-complacency, or other inordinate 
affection or passion; and all other ingredients or circumstances of our action 
so perfect and holy, as to be entirely without failure in the eyes of God, 
which nothing can escape. Assiduous conversation with heaven, constant 
watchfulness, self-denial, and a great purity of heart, with the assistance of 
an extraordinary grace, give the saints a wonderful light to discover and 
correct the irregularities of their affections. Yet it is only by the fervent 
spirit and practice of penance that they can be purified in the sight of God. 
The Blessed Virgin was preserved by an extraordinary grace from the 
least sin in the whole tenor of her life and actions; but, without such a 
singular privilege, even the saints are obliged to say that they sin daily; but 
they forthwith rise again by living in constant compunction and 
watchfulness over themselves.4223 Venial sins of surprise are readily effaced 
by penance, as we hope of the divine mercy: even such sins which are not 
discovered by us, are virtually repented of by a sincere compunction, if it be 
such as effectually destroys them. Venial sins of malice, or committed with 


full deliberation, are of a different nature, far more grievous and fatal, 
usually of habit, and lead even to mortal sin. Those Christians who shun 
these more wilful offences, yet are not very watchful over themselves, and 
labor not very strenuously in subduing all their passions, have just reason to 
fear that some inordinate affections taint almost the whole body of their 
actions, without being sufficiently repented of. And the very best Christians 
must always tremble at the thought of the dreadful account they have to 
give to God for every idle word or thought. No one can be justified before 
God but by his pure and free mercy. But how few even among fervent 
Christians bring, by his grace, the necessary conditions of cleanness and 
disengagement of heart and penance, in so perfect a manner as to obtain 
such a mercy, that no blemishes or spots remain in their souls? Hence a 
saint prayed: Enter not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy sight shall 
no man living be justified.4224 No soul which leaves this world defiled with 
the least stain, or charged with the least debt to the Divine Justice, can be 
admitted in the kingdom of perfect purity and unspotted sanctity, till she be 
perfectly purged and purified. Yet no man will say, that a venial sin which 
destroys not sanctifying grace, will be punished with eternal orments. 
Hence there must be a relaxation of some sin in the world to come, as is 
sufficiently implied, according to the remark of St. Austin, in these words 
of Christ where he says, that the sin against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
forgiven in this world, nor in the world to come.*222 Christ, exhorting us to 
agree with our adversary or accuser by appeasing our conscience, mentions 
a place of punishment out of which souls shall be delivered, though not 
before they shall have paid the last farthing.4°°° St. Paul tells us,4°24 that he 
whose work shall abide the trial, shall be rewarded; but he who shall have 
built upon the foundation (which is Christ or his sanctifying grace) wood, 
hay, or stubble, or whose imperfect and defective works shall not be able to 
stand the fiery trial, shall be saved, yet so as by fire. The last sentence in the 
general judgment only mentions heaven and hell, which are the two great 
receptacles of all men, both the good and bad, for eternity, and after the last 
judgment there will be no purgatory. It is also very true of every man at his 
death that on whatever side the tree falls, on that it shall always lie; the 
doom of the soul is then fixed forever either to life or death: but this 
excludes not a temporary state of purgation before the last judgment, 


through which some souls enter into everlasting life. This doctrine of a 
purgatory will be more evidently proved from the following demonstration 
of the Catholic practice of praying for the souls of the faithful departed. 

The church of Christ is composed of three different parts: the Triumphant 
in heaven, the Militant on earth, and the patient or suffering in purgatory. 
Our charity embraces all the members of Christ. Our love for him engages 
and binds us to his whole body, and teaches us to share both the miseries 
and afflictions, and the comforts and blessings of all that are comprised in 
it. The communion of saints which we profess in our Creed implies a 
communication of certain good works and offices, and a mutual intercourse 
among all the members of Christ. This we maintain with the saints in 
heaven by thanking and praising God for their triumphs and crowns, 
imploring their intercession, and receiving the succors of their charitable 
solicitude and prayers for us: likewise with the souls in purgatory, by 
soliciting the divine mercy in their favor. Nor does it seem to be doubted 
but they, as they are in a state of grace and charity, pray also for us; though 
the church never addresses public suffrages to them, not being warranted by 
primitive practice and tradition so to do. That to pray for the faithful 
departed is a pious and wholesome charity and devotion, is proved clearly 
from the Old Testament, and from the doctrine and practice of the Jewish 
synagogue. The baptisms or legal purifications which the Jews sometimes 
used for the dead, demonstrate their belief that the dead receive spiritual 
succors from the devotion of the living.4228 In the second book of the 
Machabees#222 it is related, that Judas the Machabee sent twelve thousand 
drachms of silver to the temple for sacrifices to be offered for the dead, 
thinking well and religiously concerning the resurrection.—It is therefore a 
holy and a wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that they may be loosed 
from their sins. This book is ranked among the canonical scriptures by the 
Apostolical canons, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. 
Austin, the third council of Carthage, &c. Some ancients call it apocryphal, 
meaning that it was not in the Hebrew canon compiled by Esdras, it being 
written after his time: and Origen and St. Jerom, who give it that epithet, 
sometimes quoted it as of divine authority. The Catholic church admits the 
deutero-canonical books of those which were compiled after the time of 
Esdras, as written equally by divine inspiration. If some among the ancients 


doubted of them before tradition in this point had been examined and 
cleared, several parts of the New Testament which are admitted by 
Protestants, have been no less called in question. Protestants, who at least 
allow this book an historical credit, must acknowledge this to have been the 
belief and practice of the most virtuous and zealous high-priest, of all the 
priests and doctors attached to the service of the temple, and of the whole 
Jewish nation: and a belief and custom which our Blessed Redeemer 
nowhere reprehended in them. Whence the learned Protestant, Dr. Jeremy 
Taylor, writes thus:4242 “We find by the history of the Machabees, that the 
Jews did pray and make offerings for the dead, which appears by other 
testimonies, and by their form of prayer still extant, which they used in the 
captivity. Now it is very considerable, that since our Blessed Saviour did 
reprove all the evil doctrines and traditions of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and did argue concerning the dead and the resurrection, yet he spake no 
word against this public practice, but left it as he found it; which he who 
came to declare to us all the will of his Father, would not have done, if it 
had not been innocent, pious, and full of charity. The practice of it was at 
first, and was universal: it being plain in Tertullian and St. Cyprian,” &c. 
The faith and practice of the Christian church from the beginning is 
manifest from the writings of the primitive fathers. In all ancient liturgies 
(or masses) express mention is made of prayer and sacrifice for the 
dead.43#! St. Cyril of Jerusalem, expounding to the catechumens the several 
parts of the liturgy, says,4242 that in it we pray for the emperor and all the 
living: we also name the martyrs and saints to commend ourselves to their 
prayers; then mention the faithful departed to pray for them. “We 
remember,” says he, “those that are deceased, first the patriarchs, apostles, 
and martyrs, that God would receive our supplications through their prayers 
and intercession. Then we pray for our fathers and bishops, and in general 
for all among us who are departed this life, believing that this will be the 
greatest relief to them for whom it is made while the holy and tremendous 
victim lies present.” These words of this father are quoted by Eustratius, in 
the sixth age, and by Nico the Monk.4%42 St. Cyril goes on, and illustrates 
the efficacy of such a prayer by the comparison of a whole nation which, in 
a joint body, should address their king in favor of persons whom he should 
have banished, offering him at the same time a crown. “Will not he,” says 


the father, “grant them a remission of their banishment? In like manner, we, 
offering our prayers for the dead, though they are sinners, offer not a crown, 
but Christ sacrificed for our sins, studying to render the merciful God 
propitious to us and to them.” Arnobius, speaking of our public liturgies, 
says:4244 “In which peace and pardon are begged of God for kings, 
magistrates, friends and enemies, both the living and those who are 
delivered from the body.” In the Apostolical Constitutions is extant a very 
ancient fragment of a liturgy, from which Grabe, Hicks, and Deacon borrow 
many things for their new models of primitive liturgies, and which Whiston 
pretended to rank among the canonical scriptures. In it occurs a prayer for 
the dead: “Let us pray for those who are departed in peace.”42“2 There is no 
liturgy used by any sect of Oriential Christians, though some have been 
separated from the communion of the church ever since the fifth or sixth 
centuries, in which prayer for the dead does not occur.424® The most ancient 
fathers frequently speak of the offering the holy sacrifice of the altar for the 
faithful departed. Tertullian, the oldest among the Latin Christian writers, 
mentioning certain apostolical traditions, says: “We make yearly offerings 
(or sacrifices) for the dead, and for the feasts of the martyrs.”“2“2 He says, 
“that a widow prays for the soul of her deceased husband, and begs repose 
for him, and his company in the first resurrection, and offers (sacrifice) on 
the anniversary days of his death. For if she does not these things, she has, 
as much as lies in her, divorced him.”4248 St. Cyprian mentions the usual 
custom of celebrating sacrifice for every deceased Christian.4°“2 Nor can it 
be said that he speaks in the same manner of martyrs. The distinction he 
makes is evident:4222 “It is one thing to be cast into prison not to be released 
till the last farthing is paid, and another thing through the ardor of faith, 
immediately to attain to the reward: it is very different by long punishment 
for sin to be cleansed a long time by fire, and to have purged away all sin by 
suffering.” St. Chrysostom reckons it amongst the dreadful obligations of a 
priest, “that he is the intercessor to God for the sins both of the living and 
the dead.”422! In another place he says: “It is not in vain that in the divine 
mysteries we remember the dead, appearing in their behalf, praying the 
Lamb who has taken away the sins of the world, that comfort may thence be 
derived upon them. He who stands at the altar, cries not out in vain: Let us 
pray for them who have slept in Christ. Let us not fail to succor the 


departed: for the common expiation of the world is offered.”4222 The 
Protestant translators of Du Pin observe, that St. Chrysostom, in his thirty- 
eighth homily on the Philippians, says, that to pray for the faithful departed 
in the tremendous mysteries was decreed by the apostles.4222 Mr. 
Thorndike, a Protestant theologian, says:4°°4 “The practice of the church of 
interceding for the dead at the celebration of the eucharist, is so general and 
so ancient, that it cannot be thought to have come in upon imposture, but 
that the same aspersion will seem to take hold of the common Christianity.” 
Prayer for the faithful departed is mentioned by the fathers on other 
occasions. St. Clement of Alexandria, who flourished in the year 200, says, 
that by punishment after death men must expiate every the least sin, before 
they can enter heaven.4222 The vision of St. Perpetua is related by St. 
Austin, and in her acts.422© Origen in many places,4°°4 and Lactantius,“=8 
teach at large, that all souls are purged by the punishment of fire before they 
enter into bliss, unless they are so pure as not to stand in need of it. 

To omit others, St. Austin expounds those words of the thirty-seventh 
psalm, Rebuke me not in thy fury, of hell; and those which follow: Neither 
chastise me in thy wrath, of purgatory, as follows: “That you purify me in 
this life, and render me such that I may not stand in need of that purging 
fire.”4222 In his Enchiridion,“© he says: “Nor is it to be denied that the 
souls of the departed are relieved by the piety of their living friends, when 
the sacrifice of the Mediator is offered for them, or alms are given in the 
church. But these things are profitable to those who, while they lived, 
deserved that they might avail them.—There is a life so good as not to 
require them; and there is another so wicked, that after death it can receive 
no benefit from them. When, therefore, the sacrifices of the altar or alms are 
offered for all Christians, for the very good they are thanksgivings; they are 
propitiations for those who are not very bad. For the very wicked, they are 
some kind of comfort to the living.” This father teaches that a funeral pomp 
and monument are comforts of the living, but no succor of the dead; but that 
prayer, sacrifices, and alms, relieve the departed.“2®! He repeats often that 
sacrifice is offered in thanksgiving to God for martyrs, but never for their 
repose. “It is an injury,” says he, “to pray for a martyr, to whose prayers we 
ought to be ourselves recommended.”42© And again: “You know in what 
place (of the liturgy) the martyrs are named. The church prays not for them. 


She justly prays for other deceased persons, but prays not for the martyrs, 
but rather recommends herself to their prayers.” This he often repeats in 
other places. St. Austin,42®2 and St. Epiphanius,42 relate, that when Arius, 
an impious Arian priest, denied suffrages for the dead, this heresy was 
condemned by the universal church. How earnestly St. Monica on her 
death-bed begged the sacrifices and prayers of the church after her 
departure, and how warmly St. Austin recommended the souls of his 
parents to the prayers of others is related in their lives.422 

The like earnest desire we discover in all ancient Christians and saints. 
St. Ephrem, in his testament, entreats his friends to offer for him, after his 
departure, alms, prayers, and oblations, (or masses,) especially on the 
thirtieth day.42®® St. Athanasius tells Constantius, that he had prayed 
earnestly for the soul of that emperor’s deceased brother, Constans.422 
Eusebius relates,42®° that Constantine the Great would be buried in the 
porch of the church of the apostles, “that he might enjoy the communication 
of the holy prayers, the mystical sacrifice, and the divine ceremonies.” The 
same historian testifies42®2 that after his death, “numberless multitudes 
poured forth prayers to God with sighs and tears for the soul of the emperor, 
repaying a most grateful office to their pious prince. St. Paulinus upon his 
brother’s death wrote to his friends, earnestly recommending him to their 
prayers, that by them his poor soul amidst scorching flames might receive 
the dew of refreshment and comfort.“ St. Ambrose, writing to one 
Faustinus, who grieved immoderately for the death of his sister, says: “I do 
not think your sister ought to excite your tears, but your prayers: nor that 
her soul is to be dishonored by weeping, but rather recommended to God by 
sacrifices.”42“1 In his funeral oration on the great Theodosius he prays thus: 
“Give perfect rest to thy servant Theodosius.”42” And again: “I loved him, 
therefore I follow him unto the country of the living. Neither will I forsake 
him till by tears and prayers I shall bring the man whither his merits call 
him, unto the holy mountain of the Lord.”4223 He mentions the most solemn 
obsequies and sacrifices on the thirtieth, sometimes fortieth day;“24 for so 
long they were continued; but, on third, seventh, and thirtieth days, with 
particular solemnity.“ St. Gregory the Great mentions that he having 
ordered thirty masses to be sung for a monk named Justus, on the thirtieth 


day after the last mass was said, Justus appeared to Copiosus his provos and 
said: “I was in pain, but now am well.” 

It appears from Ven. Bede’s history, and the account of his death,428 also 
from a great number of letters of St. Boniface, St. Lullus,427 and others, 
how earnest and careful our ancestors were, from their conversion to the 
faith, in mutually desiring and offering sacrifices and prayers for their 
deceased brethren, even in distant countries. In the foundations of churches 
monasteries, and colleges, in pious instruments of donations, charters, 
sepulchral monuments, accounts of funerals, or last wills and testaments, as 
high as any extant, from the time of Constantine the Great, especially from 
the sixth and seventh ages downwards,*2” mention is usually made of 
prayer for the dead. In the great provincial council of all the bishops subject 
to the metropolitical see of Canterbury, held at Cealchythe, or Celchythe, by 
archbishop Wulfred, in presence of Kenulf, king of Mercia, with his princes 
and great officers in 816, it was enacted:42 “As soon as a bishop is dead, 
let prayers and alms forthwith be offered. At the sounding of a signal in 
every church throughout our parishes*282 let every congregation of the 
servants of God meet at the basilic, and there sing thirty psalms together, for 
the soul of the deceased. Afterwards let every prelate and abbot sing six 
hundred psalms, and cause one hundred and twenty masses to be celebrated, 
and set at liberty three slaves, and give three shillings to every one of them; 
and let all the servants of God fast one day. And for thirty days after the 
canonical hours are finished in the assembly, let seven Belts of Pater 
Nosters428! also be sung for him. And when this is done let the Obit be 
renewed on the thirtieth day (i.e. dirge and mass sung with the utmost 
solemnity.) And let them act with as much fidelity in this respect in all 
churches as they do by custom for the faithful of their own family, by 
praying for them, that by the favor of common intercession, they may 
deserve to receive the eternal kingdom, which is common to all the saints.” 
What was here ordered for bishops was customary in each family for their 
own friends, sacrifices being continued for thirty days: doles distributed, 
which were alms for the repose of the departed soul; and beadsmen and 
beadswomen for alms received were obliged to say the beads daily at the 
tomb of the deceased person: monuments of which are found on many 
ancient grave-stones, and in the old writings of all our churches, where such 


things have escaped the injuries of the times. St. Odilo, abbot of Cluni, in 
998, instituted the Commemoration of all the faithful departed in all the 
monasteries of his Congregation, on the 1st of November; which was soon 
adopted by the whole western church. The council of Oxford, in 1222, 
declared it a holiday of the second class, on which certain necessary and 
important kinds of work were allowed. Some dioceses kept it a holiday of 
precept till noon: only those of Vienne and Tours and the order of Cluni the 
whole day: in most places it is only a day of devotion.*284 The Greeks have 
long kept on Saturday day sevennight before Lent, and on Saturday before 
Whitsunday, the solemn commemoration of all the faithful departed; but 
offer up mass every Saturday for them.4222 

It is certainly a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead.42®4 
Holy and pious because most acceptable to God, to whom no sacrifices are 
more honorable and pleasing than those of charity and mercy, especially 
spiritual, and when offered to persons most dear to him. The suffering souls 
in purgatory are the chosen heirs of heaven, the eternal possession of which 
kingdom is secured to them, and their names are now written there amongst 
its glorious princes. God most tenderly loves them, declares them his 
spouses, enriches them with the precious gifts and ornaments of his grace, 
and desires to shower down upon them the torrents of his delights, and 
disclose to them the light of his glory. Only his justice opposes and obliges 
him to detain them in this distant banishment, and in this place of torments 
till their debts are discharged to the last farthing. Such is his hatred of the 
least sin, and such is the opposition which the stain of sin bears to his 
infinite justice and sanctity. Yet his tender mercy recommends them to the 
charitable succours which we, as their fellow-members in Christ, have in 
our power to afford them, and he invites us to appease his anger by 
interposing our prayers in order to avert them from the weight of his justice. 
If a compassionate charity towards all that are in any distress, even towards 
the most flagitious, and those who only labor under temporal miseries and 
necessities, be a most essential ingredient of a Christian spirit; and that in 
which the very soul of religion and piety towards God consists: if the least 
alms given to the poor be highly rewarded by him, will he not exceedingly 
recompense our charity to his friends and most beloved children, in their 
extreme necessity? All works of mercy draw down his most abundant 


graces, and will be richly repaid by Him, who at the last day will adjudge 
the immortal crowns of his glory to this virtue. But except the leading 
others to God by our instructions and prayers, what charity, what mercy can 
we exercise equal to this of succoring the souls in purgatory? A charity not 
less wholesome and profitable both to them and to ourselves, than pious in 
itself, and honorable to God. If we consider who they are, and what they 
suffer, we shall want no other motives to excite us to fervor in it. They are 
all of them our fellow-members in Jesus Christ. We are united with them by 
the bands of sincere charity, and by the communion of saints. Every one of 
them is that brother whom we are bound to love as ourselves. The members 
of one and the same body conspire mutually to assist one another, as the 
apostle puts us in mind; so that if one of these members suffers, the others 
suffer with it; and if one be in honor, the others rejoice with it. If our foot be 
pricked with a thorn, the whole body suffers with it, and all the other 
members set themselves at work to relieve it. So ought we in our mystical 
body. It would be impious and cruel to see a brother in the flames, and not 
to give him a hand, or afford him some refreshment if we can do it. The 
dignity of these souls more strongly recommends them to our compassion, 
and at the same time to our veneration. Though they lie at present at a 
distance from God, buried in frightful dungeons, under waves of fire, they 
belong to the happy number of the elect. They are united to God by his 
grace; they love him above all things, and amidst their torments never cease 
to bless and praise him, adoring the severity of his justice with perfect 
resignation and love. 

These of whom we speak are not damned souls, enemies of God, 
separated or alienated from him: but illustrious conquerors of the devil, the 
world, and hell; holy spirits laded with merits and graces, and bearing the 
precious badge of their dignity and honor by the nuptial robe of the Lamb 
with which by an indefeasible right they are clothed. They are the sons of 
God, heirs of his glory and saints. Yet they are now in a state of suffering, 
and endure greater torments, than it is possible for any one to suffer, or for 
our imagination to represent to itself, in this mortal life. They suffer the 
privation of God, says the council of Florence, the most dreadful of all 
torments. No tongue can express what a cruel pain this is to a soul separated 
from the body, impetuously desiring to attain to God, her centre. She seems 
just enjoying him, attracted by his infinite charms, and carried towards him 


by a strong innate bent not to be conceived; yet is violently repelled and 
held back. Whence the poor soul suffers an incomprehensible agony and 
torment. It is also the opinion of St. Austin and other learned fathers, 
founded in the words of St. Paul, and the traditionary authority of eminent 
prelates of the first ages, that they also suffer a material fire like that of hell, 
which, being created merely for an instrument of the divine vengeance, and 
blown up by the anger of God, with the most piercing activity torments 
even spirits not clothed with bodies, as our souls in this life feel the pain of 
the corporeal senses by the natural law of their union with our bodies. 
Though it be no article of faith, that the fire here spoken of is not 
metaphorical, to express the sharpness of these torments, yet that it is real 
and material is the most probable opinion, grounded in the most venerable 
authority. “The same fire torments the damned in hell and the just in 
purgatory,” says St. Thomas;4282 who adds:428 “The least pain in purgatory 
exceeds the greatest in this life.” St. Austin speaks to this point as 
follows:#282 “It is said, He will be saved, as it were, by fire. Because it is 
said, He will be saved, that fire is contemned. Yet it will be more grievous 
than whatever a man can suffer in this life. You know how much wicked 
men have suffered here, and can suffer. Good men may undergo as much; 
and what did any malefactor ever endure which martyrs have not suffered 
for Christ? All these torments are much more tolerable. Yet see how men do 
all things rather than suffer them. How much more reason have they to do 
what God commands them, that they may escape his torments!” Venerable 
Bede says, “Purgatory fire will be more intolerable than all the torments 
that can be felt or conceived in this life.” Which words are but a repetition 
of what St. Cesarius of Arles had written before to this purpose.4288 “A 
person,” says he, “may say, I am not much concerned how long I remain in 
purgatory, provided I may come to eternal life. Let no one reason thus. 
Purgatory fire will be more dreadful than whatever torments can be seen, 
imagined, or endured in this world. And how does any one know whether 
he will stay days, months, or years? He who is afraid now to put his finger 
into the fire, does he not fear lest he be then all buried in torments for a long 
time?” Do we think that God can find torments in nature sufficient to satisfy 
his provoked vengeance? No, no. He creates new instruments more violent, 
pains utterly inconceivable to us.4282 A soul for one venial sin shall suffer 


more than all the pains of distempers, the most violent colics, gout, and 
stone joined in complication; more than all the most cruel torments 
undergone by malefactors, or invented by the most barbarous tyrants: more 
than all the tortures of the martyrs summed up together. This is the idea 
which the fathers give us of purgatory. And how long many souls may have 
to suffer there we know not. 

The church approves perpetual anniversaries for the dead; for some souls 
may be detained in pains to the end of the world, though after the day of 
judgment no third state will any longer subsist: God may at the end of the 
world make the torments of souls which have not then satisfied his justice 
so intense in one moment that their debts may be discharged. For we know 
that he will exact a satisfaction to the last farthing. How inexorable was he 
in punishing his most faithful servant Moses for one small offence!“2“8 
How inflexible with regard to David422 and other penitents! nay, in the 
person of his own divine Son!42%2 This, even in the days of his mercy; but, 
after death, his justice is all rigor and severity, and can no longer be 
mitigated by patience. A circumstance which ought particularly to excite 
our compassion for these suffering souls is, that these holy and illustrious 
prisoners and debtors to the divine justice, being no longer in the state of 
meriting, are not able in the least to assist themselves. A sick man afflicted 
in all his limbs, and a beggar in the most painful and destitute condition, has 
a tongue left to ask relief; the very sight of his sufferings cannot fail 
exciting others to pity, comfort, and succor him. At least he can implore 
heaven: it is never deaf to his prayers. But these souls have no resource but 
that of patience, resignation, and hope. God answers their moans, that his 
justice must be satisfied to the last farthing, and that their night is come in 
which no man can work.4223 But they address themselves to us, and not 
having a voice to be heard, they borrow that of the church and its preachers, 
who, to express their moans, and excite our compassion, cry out to us for 
them in the words of Job: Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, at least 
you my friends; for the hand of God hath smitten me.42%4 Gerson, the pious 
and learned chancellor of Paris, represents them crying out to us as 
follows:4222 “Pray for us, because we are unable to help ourselves. You who 
can do it, lend us your assistance. You who have known us on earth, you 
who have loved us, will you now forget and neglect us? It is commonly 


said, that a friend is tried in the day of need. What necessity can be equal to 
ours? Let it move your compassion. A hard heart shall fare ill at the last 
day.4228 Be moved by your own advantage,” &c. 

Did we behold those dungeons open under our feet, or had we a view of 
the torments which these souls endure, how would this spectacle affect us! 
How would their pains alone speak to us more pathetically than any words! 
How would our eyes stream with tears, and our bowels be moved, to behold 
innumerable holy and illustrious servants of God, and our brethren in 
Christ, suffering “by wonderful, but real ways,”“224 more than our 
imagination can represent to itself! Here perhaps lies a parent, a brother, a 
bosom-friend and companion. For if we may be permitted to dive into the 
secrets of the divine judgments, we shall be persuaded that the number is 
very small of those that departing this life pass immediately to glory 
without having some satisfaction to make, some debt to cancel. Who can 
flatter himself that his soul is so pure before God, as to have no unperceived 
irregular attachment or affection, no stain which he has not perfectly 
washed away? How rare is the grace for a soul to leave this infected region 
without the least spot! the judgments of God are hidden and unsearchable: 
but their very inscrutability makes us tremble. For we know that he will 
judge justice, and wo even to the commendable life of man if it be 
discussed according to the rigor of justice, as St. Austin says. Does not St. 
Peter assure us, that the just man himself will scarce be saved? If then we 
have lost any dear friends in Christ, while we confide in his mercy, and 
rejoice in their passage from the region of death to that of life, light, and 
eternal joy, we have reason to fear some lesser stains may retard their bliss. 
In this uncertainty why do not we earmestly recommend them to the divine 
clemency Why do not we say with St. Ambrose in his funeral discourse on 
Valentinian the Younger, who was murdered in 392, at twenty years of age, 
while a Catechumen:42 “Give the holy mysteries to the dead. Let us, with 
pious earnestness, beg repose for his soul. Lift up your hands with me, O 
people, that at least by this duty we may make some return for his benefits.” 
Afterwards joining with this emperor his brother Gratian, who was dead 
before him in 383, he says:4222 “Both blessed, if my prayers can be of any 
force! No duty shall pass you over in silence: no prayer of mine shall ever 
be closed without remembering you. No night shall pass you over without 


some vows of my supplications. You shall have a share in all my sacrifices. 
If I forget you let my own right hand be forgotten.” With the like 
earnestness this father offered the holy sacrifice for his brother Satyrus.4 
Perhaps the souls of some dear friends may be suffering on our account; 
perhaps for their fondness for us, or for sins of which we were the occasion 
by scandal, provocation, or otherwise; in which cases motives not only of 
charity, but also of justice call upon us to endeavour to procure them all the 
relief in our power. 

If other motives have less weight with us, we certainly cannot be 
insensible to that of our own interest. What a comfort shall we find to 
eternity in the happy company of souls whose enjoyment of bliss we shall 
have contributed to hasten! What an honor to have ever been able to serve 
so holy and glorious saints! With what gratitude and earnestness will they 
repay the favor by their supplications for us, while we still labor amidst the 
dangers and conflicts of this world! When Joseph foretold Pharaoh’s chief 
butler the recovery of his dignity, he said to him: Remember me, when it 
shall be well with thee, and mention me to Pharaoh, that he may bring me 
out of this place.““2+ Yet he remembered not Joseph, but forgot his fellow- 
sufferer and benefactor. Not so these pious souls, as St. Bernard 
observes:82 only the wicked and depraved, who are strangers to all 
feelings of virtue, can be ungrateful. This vice is far from the breasts of 
Saints, who are all goodness and charity. Souls delivered and brought to 
glory by our endeavors will amply repay our kindness by obtaining divine 
graces for us. God himself will be inclined by our charity to show us also 
mercy, and to shower down upon us his most precious favors. Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.““°2 By having shown this mercy to 
the suffering souls in purgatory, we shall be particularly entitled to be 
treated with mercy at our departure hence, and to share more abundantly in 
the general suffrages of the church, continually offered for all that have 
slept in Christ. The principal means by which we obtain relief for the 
suffering souls in purgatory are sacrifice, prayer, and almsdeeds. The 
unbloody sacrifice has always been offered for the faithful departed no less 
than for the living. “4 “It was not in vain,” says St. Chrysostom,“2 “that 
the apostles ordained a commemoration of the deceased in the holy and 
tremendous mysteries. They were sensible of the benefit and advantage 


which accrues to them from this practice. For, when the congregation stands 
with open arms as well as the priests, and the tremendous sacrifice is before 
them, how should our prayers for them not appease God? But this is said of 
such as have departed in faith.” 


St. Victorinus, B. M. 


St. Jerom styles this father one of the pillars of the church, and tells us, that 
his works were sublime in sense, though the Latin style was low the author 
being by birth a Grecian. He professed oratory, probably in some city of 
Greece; but, considering the vanity of all earthly pursuits, consecrated both 
his learning and labors wholly to the advancement of virtue and religion, 
and was made a bishop of Pettau, in Upper Pannonia, now in Stiria. This 
father wrote against most heresies of that age, and comments on a great part 
of the holy scriptures; but all his works are lost except a little treatise on the 
creation of the world, published by Cave,“4°° from a Lambeth manuscript; 
and a treatise on the Apocalypse, extant in the library of the fathers, though 
not entire. St. Victorinus flourished in 290, and died a martyr, as St. Jerom 
testifies, probably in 304. See St. Jerom, Cat. Vir. Illustr. c. 74, et Prf. in 
Isai. ep. ad Magn. &c.; Cassiodor. de div. Lect. c. 5, 7, 9; Tillem. t. 5; 
Fabricius, Bibl. Eccl. in S. Hier. Cat. c. 74, et Bibl. Lat.1. 4, c. 2, sect. 23; 
Le Long, Bibl. Sacr. p. 1003. 


St. Marcian Anchoret, C. 


The city of Cyrus, in Syria, was the birthplace of St. Marcian; his father 
was of a patrician family, and enjoyed several honorable posts in the 
empire. Marcian himself was educated at the court; but, in the flower of his 
age, took a resolution to renounce the world, in which he saw nothing but 
emptiness, folly, and snares. He considered that those who seem blessed 
with the greatest share of worldly enjoyments are strangers to true 
happiness, and by flying from object to object, and relieving the 
disappointment of success in one by the novelty of some other pursuit, as 
incapable of satisfying their hearts, or giving them true contentment or rest 
as the former, justify their levity and inconstancy by proclaiming the 
falsehood of all their boasted enjoyments; but, at the same time, condemn 
their erroneous and dangerous choice, in seeking happiness where they are 
sure to find only affliction of spirit, and bitterness of heart, and generally 
the loss of their virtue. He therefore said to himself, with the royal prophet: 
Be converted, my soul, into thy rest. Seek thy happiness in God thy centre; 
by the mastery over thy own passions settle a lasting calm and peace within 
thyself, or thy domestic kingdom, and establish in thy heart the reign of 
divine love and grace. Animated with this noble and truly heroic desire, he 
forsook his friends and country, and that he might not do things by halves, 
took his measures that he might entirely both forget and be forgotten by the 
world. He retired secretly into the desert of Chalcis, in Syria, upon the 
borders of Arabia, and chose in it the most remote and secret part. Here he 
shut himself up in a small enclosure, which he never went out of, and in the 
midst of which he built himself a cell so narrow and low, that he could 
neither stand nor lie in it without bending his body. This solitude was to him 
a paradise, and he had in it no communication but with heaven. His whole 
employment was to sing psalms, read, pray, and work. Bread was all his 
subsistence, and this in a small quantity, that he might be always hungry; 
but he never fasted above a day without taking some food, lest he should 


not have strength to do what God required of him. He received such a gift 
of sublime contemplation that, in this exercise, days seemed to him hours, 
and hours scarce more than minutes. The supernatural light which he 
received in his secret communications with heaven, gave him a feeling 
knowledge of the great truths and mysteries of faith; and God poured down 
his sweetest consolations, as it were, in torrents into the heart of his servant, 
which was filled with him alone. 

Notwithstanding the saint’s care to live unknown to men, the reputation 
of his sanctity discovered him, and he was prevailed upon to admit first two 
disciples. Eusebius and Agapetus, who lived in a cell near his, sang psalms 
with him in the day, and had frequent spiritual conferences with him. He 
afterwards suffered a numerous monastery to be erected near his enclosure, 
appointed Eusebius abbot, and himself gave the plan of the institute, and 
frequent instructions to the monks who resorted to him. Once St. Flavian, 
patriarch of Antioch, Acacius of Beroea, Isidore of Cyrus, Eusebius of 
Chalcis, and Theodorus of Hieropolis, at that time the most renowned 
bishops in Syria, with the chief officers and magistrates of the country, paid 
him a visit together, and standing before the door of his cell, begged he 
would give them some spiritual instructions according to his custom. The 
dignity of this numerous company alarmed his humility, and he stood some 
time silent. Being importuned to speak, he said sighing “Alas! God speaks 
to us every day by his creatures, and this universe which we behold: he 
speaks to us by his gospel; he teaches us what we ought to do both for 
ourselves and others. He terrifies and he encourages us. Yet we make no 
advantage of all these lessons. What can Marcian say that can be of use, 
who does not improve himself by all these excellent instructions?” The 
bishops proposed among themselves to ordain him priest; but perceiving 
how grievous a mortification this suggestion was to his humility, they 
dropped the design, to his great joy. Several miracles which the saint 
wrought increased the veneration which every one had for his sanctity; and 
several built chapels in different places in hopes to procure his body to bury 
it in one of them after his death. This gave him extreme trouble, and he 
made his two disciples promise to bury his body in some unknown secret 
place. He died about the year 387; and they did as he had enjoined them. 
His grave was discovered soon after, and his body, with great solemnity, 
removed and put into a stone coffin. His tomb became a place of great 


devotion, and famed for miracles. See Theodoret’s Philothea, or Religious 
History, c. 2, and the Roman Martyrology on this day. 


St. Vuigan, C. 


TITULAR SAINT OF THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH, AND PATRON OF THE TOWN OF LENS, 
IN ARTOIS 


He was an Irishman, (or, according to his manuscript life kept at Lens, an 
Englishman or Briton,) who preached the faith some time in those parts, 
and died in a cell not far from the abbey of St. Vedast at Arras, soon after it 
was erected in the seventh century. Colgan calls him a bishop, and places 
his death about the beginning of the eighth century. A portion of his relics is 
kept in the abbey of Liesse, brought from Lens. See Basseur, Thes. reliq. 
Hannoni, p. 163. Also Mirus, Fasti Belgici, p. 647; Colgan, Act. SS. Hib. p. 
377,n.5, Molanus, &c. 


November 3"4 


St. Malachy, Confessor 


ARCHBISHOP OF ARDMACH OR ARMAGH 


From St. Bernard’s Life,1. 4, c. 4, and the Life of St. Malachy, written by 
St. Bernard himself, partly from his own knowledge, and partly from 
relations sent him from Ireland by the abbot Congan, t. 2, p. 663 ad p. 698. 
ed. Mabill. Also St. Bernard’s Letters, ep. 341, (p. 314, t. 1,) ad Malachiam 
Hiberni Archiep anno 1140, ep. 356, (p. 223, anno 1141,) ad Malachiam 
Hiberni Archiep. sedis Apostolic legatum: and ep. 374, anno 1148, (p. 337,) 
ad Fratres de Hibernia. de Transitu Malachi, giving his brethren in Ireland 
an account of his death. Also St. Bernard’s two Sermons, one spoken at his 
funeral, in transitu S. Malachi, (p. 1048, t. 3,) the other on his anniversary 
festival, entitled. De S. Malachi, p, 1052, t. 3, ed. Mabill. See the bull of the 
canonization of St. Malachy, published by Mabillon, ib. p. 698. St. 
Bernard’s discourses on St. Malachy are ranked amongst the most 
methodical and elegant of his writings. He seems to surpass himself when 
he speaks of this saint. The Jesuit Maffei, a true judge and passionate 
student of eloquence, placed his translation of St. Bernard’s Life of St. 
Malachy the first among the seventeen elegant lives of confessors which he 
published in Italian. 


A. D. 1148. 


In the fifth century Ireland was converted from heathenism to Christianity. 
Through the three succeeding ages it became the principal seat of learning 
in Christendom. So happy a distinction was owing to the labors and 
apostolic lives of the native ecclesiastics, who were never known to abuse 
the great immunities and secular endowments conferred on them by the 
Irish princes. This change from idolatry to the gospel was brought about in 
a period when the Roman empire in the West was torn to pieces, and when 
inundations of pagan nations seized on the greater part of Europe. In that 
State, providence, ever watchful over the church, erected an asylum in this 


remote island for its repose and extension. For three hundred years the 
Christian youth of the continent flocked hither to be instructed in the 
science of the saints, and in the literature which leads to it. In the ninth 
century, Ireland began to feel the grievances which followed the invasion of 
the sanctuary in other countries. It was infested in its turn by heathen 
barbarians, who under the general name of Normans, ravaged at the same 
time the maritime districts of France, England, and Scotland; and, finally, 
made establishments in all. Nothing sacred had escaped their depredations: 
wherever their power prevailed they massacred the ecclesiastics, 
demolished the monasteries, and committed their libraries to the flames. In 
these confusions the civil power was weakened; and kings contending with 
a foreign enemy, and with vassals often equally dangerous, lost much of 
their authority. The national assemblies, the guardians and framers of law, 
were seldom convened; and when convened, they wanted the power, 
perhaps the wisdom, to restore the old constitution, or establish a better on 
its ruins. Through a long and unavoidable intercourse between the natives 
and the oppressors of religion and law, a great relaxation of piety and 
morals gradually took place. Vice and ignorance succeeded to the Christian 
virtues, and to knowledge. Factions among the governors of provinces 
ended in a dissolution of the Irish monarchy, on the demise of Malachy II., 
in 1022; and, through the accumulation of so many evils, the nation was, in 
a great degree, sunk in barbarism. 

It was in this state of the nation that the glorious saint, whose life we are 
writing, was born. Malachy,“424 called in Irish Maol-Maodhog O 
Morgair,4“ was a native of Armagh: his parents were persons of the first 
rank, and very virtuous, especially his mother, who was most solicitous to 
train him up in the fear of God. When he was of age to go to school, not 
content to procure him pious tutors while he studied grammar at 
Armagh,“ she never ceased at home to instil into his tender mind the 
most perfect sentiments and maxims of piety; which were deeply imprinted 
in his heart by that interior master in whose school he was from his infancy 
a great proficient. He was meek, humble, obedient, modest, obliging to all, 
and very diligent in his studies; he was temperate in diet, vanquished sleep, 
and had no inclination to childish sports and diversions, so that he far 
outstripped his fellow students in learning, and his very masters in virtue. In 


his studies, devotions, and little practices of penance he was very cautious 
and circumspect to shun as much as possible the eyes of others, and all 
danger of vain-glory, the most baneful poison of virtues. For this reason he 
Spent not so much time in churches as he desired to do, but prayed much in 
retired places, and at all times frequently lifted up his pure hands and heart 
to heaven in such a manner as not to be taken notice of. When his master 
took a walk to a neighboring village without any other company but this 
beloved scholar, the pious youth often remained a little behind to send up 
with more liberty, as it were by stealth, short inflamed ejaculations from the 
bow of his heart, which was always bent, says St. Bernard. 

To learn more perfectly the art of dying to himself, and living wholly to 
God and his love, Malachy put himself under the discipline of a holy 
recluse named Imar, or Imarius, who led a most austere life in continual 
prayer in a cell near the great church of Armagh. This step in one of his age 
and quality astonished the whole city, and many severely censured and 
laughed at him for it; many ascribed this undertaking to melancholy, 
fickleness, or the rash heat of youth; and his friends grieved and reproached 
him, not being able to bear the thought that one of so delicate a constitution 
and so fine accomplishments and dispositions for the world, should 
embrace a state of such rigor, and, in their eyes, so mean and contemptible. 
The saint valued not their censures, and learned by despising them with 
humility and meekness to vanquish both the world and himself. To attain to 
the true love of God he condemned himself while alive, as it were, to the 
grave, says St. Bernard, and submitted himself to the rule of a man; not 
being like those who undertake to teach what they have never learned, and 
by seeking to gather and multiply scholars without having ever been at 
school, become blind guides of the blind. The simplicity of the disciple’s 
obedience, his love of silence, and his fervor in mortification and prayer, 
were both the means and the marks of his spiritual progress, which 
infinitely endeared him to his master, and edified even those who at first 
had condemned his choice. Their railleries were soon converted into 
praises, and their contempt into admiration: and many, moved by the 
example of his virtue, desired to be his imitators and companions in that 
manner of life. Malachy prevailed upon Imar to admit the most fervent 
among these petitioners, and they soon formed a considerable community. 
Malachy was by his eminent virtues a model to all the rest, though he 


always looked upon himself as the least and most unworthy of that religious 
society. A disciple so meek, so humble, so obedient, so mortified and 
devout, could not fail, by the assiduous exercises of penance and prayer, to 
advance apace to the summit of evangelical perfection. Imar, his superior, 
and Celsus or Ceallach, archbishop of Armagh,“!2 judged him worthy of 
holy orders, and this prelate obliged him, notwithstanding all the resistance 
he could make, to receive at his hands the order of deacon, and some time 
after, the priesthood, when he was twenty-five years old, though the age 
which the canons then required for priestly orders was thirty years, as St. 
Bernard testifies; but his extraordinary merit was just reason for dispensing 
with that rule. At the same time, the archbishop made him his vicar to 
preach the word of God to the rude people and to extirpate evil customs, 
which were many, grievous, and inveterate, and most horribly disfigured the 
face of that church. Wonderful was the zeal with which St. Malachy 
discharged this commission; abuses and vices were quite defeated and 
dispersed before his face; barbarous customs were abolished, diabolical 
charms and superstitions were banished; and whatever squared not with the 
rule of the gospel could not stand before him. He seemed to be a flame 
amidst the forests, or a hook extirpating noxious plants: with a giant’s heart 
he appeared at work on every side. He made several regulations in 
ecclesiastical discipline, which were authorized by the bishops, and settled 
the regular solemn rehearsal of the canonical hours in all the churches of the 
diocese, which, since the Danish invasions, had been omitted even in cities: 
in which it was of service to him that from his youth he had applied himself 
to the church music. What was yet of much greater importance, he renewed 
the use of the sacraments, especially of confession or penance, of 
confirmation, and regular matrimony. St. Malachy, fearing lest he was not 
sufficiently skilled in the canons of the church to carry on a thorough 
reformation of discipline, and often laboring under great anxiety of mind on 
this account, resolved, with the approbation of his prelate, to repair for 
some time to Malchus, bishop of Lismore, who had been educated in 
England where he became a monk of Winchester, and was then for his 
learning and sanctity reputed the oracle of all Ireland. Being courteously 
received by this good old man, he was diligently instructed by him in all 


things belonging to the divine service, and to the care of souls, and, at the 
same time, he employed his ministry in that church. 

Ireland being at that time divided into several little kingdoms,“ it 
happened that Cormac, king of Munster, was dethroned by his wicked 
brother, and, in his misfortunes, had recourse to bishop Malchus, not to 
recover his crown, but to save his soul; fearing him who takes away the 
spirit of princes, and being averse from shedding more blood for temporal 
interests. At the news of the arrival of such a guest, Malchus made 
preparations to receive him with due honor; but the king would by no 
means consent to his desires, declaring it was his intention to think no more 
of worldly pomp, but to live among his canons, to put on sackcloth, and 
labor by penance to secure to himself the possession of an eternal kingdom. 
Malchus made him a suitable exhortation on the conditions of his sacrifice, 
and of a contrite heart, and assigned him a little house to lodge in, and 
appointed St. Malachy his master, with bread and water for his sustenance. 
Through our saint’s exhortations the king began to relish the sweetness of 
the incorruptible heavenly food of the soul, his heart was softened by 
compunction; and while he subdued his flesh by austerities, he washed his 
soul with penitential tears, like another David, never ceasing to cry out with 
him to God: Behold my baseness and my misery, and pardon me all my 
offences. The sovereign judge was not deaf to his prayer, but (according to 
his infinite goodness) heard it not only in the sense in which it was uttered, 
purely for spiritual benefits, but also with regard to the greatest temporal 
favors, granting him his holy grace which he asked, and in the bargain 
restoring him to his earthly kingdom. For a neighboring king, moved with 
indignation at the injury done to the majesty of kings in his expulsion, 
sought out the penitent in his cell, and finding him insensible to all worldly 
motives of interest, pressed him with those of piety, and the justice which 
he owed to his own subjects; and not being able yet to succeed, engaged 
both Malchus the bishop, and St. Malachy, to employ their authority and 
command, and to represent to him that justice to his people, and the divine 
honor, obliged him not to oppose the design. Therefore, with the succors of 
this king, and the activity of many loyal subjects, he was easily placed again 
upon the throne; and he ever after loved and honored St. Malachy as his 


father. Our saint was soon after called back by Celsus and Imar, both by 
letters and messages, to Armagh. 

The great abbey of Benchor,“4!4 now in the county of Down, lay at that 
time in a desolate condition, and its revenues were possessed by an uncle of 
St. Malachy, till it should be re-established. This uncle resigned it to his 
holy nephew that he might settle in it regular observance, and became 
himself a monk under his direction in this house, which, by the care of the 
saint, became a flourishing seminary of learning and piety, though not so 
numerous as it had formerly been. St. Malachy governed this house some 
time, and, to use St. Bernard’s words, was in his deportment a living rule, 
and a bright glass, or, as it were, a book laid open in which all might learn 
the true precepts of religious conversation. He not only always went before 
his little flock, in all monastic observances, but also did particular penances, 
and other actions of perfection, which no man was able to equal, and he 
worked with his brethren in hewing timber, and in the like manual labor. 

Several miraculous cures of sick persons, some of which St. Bernard 
recounts, added to our saint’s reputation. But the whole tenor of his life, 
says this saint, was the greatest of his miracles; and the composure of his 
mind, and the inward sanctity of his soul, appeared in his countenance, 
which was always modestly cheerful. A sister of our saint, who had led a 
worldly life, died, and he recommended her soul to God for a long time in 
the sacrifice of the altar. Having intermitted this for thirty days, he seemed 
one night to be advertised in his sleep that his sister waited with sorrow in 
the churchyard, and had been thirty days without food. This he understood 
of spiritual food; and having resumed the custom of saying mass, or causing 
one to be said for her every day, saw her after some time admitted to the 
door of the church, then within the church, and some days after to the altar, 
where she appeared in joy, in the midst of a troop of happy spirits; which 
vision gave him great comfort.44!2 

St. Malachy, in the thirtieth year of his age, was chosen bishop of Connor, 
(now in the county of Antrim,) and, as he peremptorily refused to acquiesce 
in the election, he was at length obliged by the command of Imar and the 
archbishop Celsus, to submit. Upon beginning the exercise of his functions 
he found that his flock were Christians in name only, but in their manners 
Savage, vicious, and worse than pagans. However, he would not run away 


like a hireling, but resolved to spare no pains to turn these wolves into 
sheep. He preached in public with an apostolical vigor, mingling tenderness 
with a wholesome severity; and when they would not come to the church to 
hear him, he sought them in the streets and in their houses, exhorted them 
with tenderness, and often shed tears over them. He offered to God for them 
the sacrifice of a contrite and humble heart, and sometimes passed whole 
nights weeping and with his hands stretched forth to heaven in their behalf. 
The remotest villages and cottages of his diocese he visited, going always 
on foot, and he received all manner of affronts and sufferings with 
invincible patience. The most savage hearts were at length softened into 
humanity and a sense of religion, and the saint restored the frequent use of 
the sacraments among the people; and whereas he found among them very 
few priests, and those both slothful and ignorant, he filled the diocese with 
zealous pastors, by whose assistance he banished ignorance and 
superstition, and established all religious observances, and the practice of 
piety. In the whole comportment of this holy man, nothing was more 
admirable than his invincible patience and meekness. All his actions 
breathed this spirit in such a manner as often to infuse the same into others. 
Among his miracles St. Bernard mentions, that a certain passionate woman, 
who was before intolerable to all that approached her, was converted into 
the mildest of women by the saint commanding her in the name of Christ 
never to be angry more, hearing her confession, and enjoining her a suitable 
penance; from which time no injuries or tribulations could disturb her. 

After some years the city of Connor was taken and sacked by the king of 
Ulster; upon which St. Malachy, with a hundred and twenty disciples, 
retired into Munster, and there, with the assistance of king Cormac, built the 
monastery of Ibrac, which some suppose to have been near Cork, others in 
the isle of Beg-erin, where St. Imar formerly resided. While our saint 
governed this holy family in the strictest monastic discipline, humbling 
himself even to the meanest offices of the community, and, in point of holy 
poverty and penance, going beyond all his brethren, the archbishop Celsus 
was taken with that illness of which he died. In his infirmity he appointed 
St. Malachy to be his successor, conjuring all persons concerned, in the 
name of St. Patrick, the founder of that see, to concur to that promotion, and 
oppose the intrusion of any other person. This he not only most earnestly 
declared by word of mouth, but also recommended by letters to persons of 


the greatest interest and power in the country, particularly to the two kings 
of Upper and Lower Munster. This he did out of a zealous desire to abolish 
a most scandalous abuse which had been the source of all other disorders in 
the churches of Ireland. For two hundred years past, the family out of which 
Celsus had been assumed, and which was the most powerful in the country, 
had, during fifteen generations, usurped the archbishopric as an inheritance; 
insomuch, that when there was no clergyman of their kindred, they intruded 
some married man and layman of their family, who, without any holy 
orders, had the administration, and enjoyed the revenues of that see, and 
even exercised a despotic tyranny over the other bishops of the island. 
Notwithstanding the precaution taken by Celsus, who was a good man, after 
his death, though Malachy was canonically elected pursuant to his desire, 
Maurice, one of the above-mentioned family got possession. Malachy 
declined the promotion, and alleged the dangers of a tumult and bloodshed. 
Thus three years passed till Malchus, bishop of Lismore, and Gillebert, 
bishop of Limerick, who was the pope’s legate in Ireland, assembled the 
bishops and great men of the island, and threatened Malachy with 
excommunication if he refused to accept the archbishopric. Hereupon he 
submitted, but said, “You drag me to death. I obey in hopes of martyrdom; 
but, on this condition, that if the business succeed according to your desires, 
when all things are settled, you shall permit me to return to my former 
spouse, and my beloved poverty.” They promised he should have the liberty 
so to do, and he took upon him that charge, and exercised his functions with 
great zeal through the whole province, except in the city of Armagh, which 
he did not enter for fear of bloodshed, so long as Maurice lived, which was 
two years more. 

At the end of five years, after the demise of Celsus, Maurice died, and, to 
complete his iniquities and increase his damnation, named his kinsman 
Nigellus for his successor. But king Cormac, and the bishops, resolved to 
install St. Malachy in that see, and he was acknowledged the only lawful 
metropolitan in the year 1133, the thirty-eighth of his age. Nigellus was 
obliged to leave Armagh, but carried with him two relics held by the Irish in 
great veneration; and the common people were foolishly persuaded that he 
was archbishop who had them in his possession. These were a book of the 
gospels which had belonged to St. Patrick, and a crosier called the staff of 
Jesus, which was covered with gold, and ornamented with rich jewels. By 


this fallacy some still adhered to him, and his kindred violently persecuted 
St. Malachy. One of the chief amongst them invited him to a conference at 
his house with a secret design to murder him. The saint, against the advice 
of all his friends, went thither, offering himself to martyrdom for the sake of 
peace; he was accompanied only by three disciples who were ready to die 
with him. But the courage and heavenly mildness of his countenance 
disarmed his enemies as soon as he appeared amongst them; and he who 
had designed to murder him, rose up to do him honor, and a peace was 
concluded on all sides. Nigellus not long after surrendered the sacred book 
and crosier into his hands; and several of the saint’s enemies were cut off by 
visible judgments. A raging pestilence, which broke out at Armagh, was 
suddenly averted by his prayers, and he wrought many other miracles. 
Having rescued that church from oppression, and restored discipline and 
peace, he insisted upon resigning the archiepiscopal dignity, according to 
covenant, and ordained Gelasius, a worthy ecclesiastic, in his place. He then 
returned to his former see; but whereas the two sees of Connor and Down 
had been long united, he again divided them, consecrated another bishop for 
Connor, and reserved to himself only that of Down, which was the smaller 
and poorer. Here he established a community of regular canons, with whom 
he attended to prayer and meditation, as much as the external duties of his 
charge would permit him. He regulated every thing and formed great 
designs for the divine honor. 

To obtain the confirmation of many things which he had done, he 
undertook a journey to Rome: in which one of his motives was to procure 
palls for two archbishops; namely, for the see of Armagh, which had long 
wanted that honor through the neglect and abuses of the late usurpers, and 
for another metropolitical see which Celsus had formed a project of, but 
which had not been confirmed by the pope.“ St. Malachy left Ireland in 
1139; conversed some time at York with a holy priest named Sycar, an 
eminent servant of God, and in his way through France visited Clairvaux, 
where St. Bernard first became acquainted with him, and conceived the 
greatest affection and veneration for him on account of his sanctity. St. 
Malachy was so edified with the wonderful spirit of piety which he 
discovered in St. Bernard and his monks, that he most earnestly desired to 
join them in their holy exercises of penance and contemplation, and to end 


his days in their company; but he was never able to gain the pope’s consent 
to leave his bishopric. Proceeding on his journey, at Yvree in Piedmont he 
restored to health the child of the host with whom he lodged, who was at 
the point of death. Pope Innocent II. received him with great honor; but 
would not hear of his petition for spending the remainder of his life at 
Clairvaux. He confirmed all he had done in Ireland, made him his legate in 
that island, and promised him the pall. The saint in his return called again at 
Clairvaux, where, says St. Bernard, he gave us a second time his blessing. 
Not being able to remain himself with those servants of God, he left his 
heart there, and four of his companions, who taking the Cistercian habit, 
afterwards came over into Ireland, and instituted the abbey of Mellifont, of 
that order, and the parent of many others in those parts. St. Malachy went 
home through Scotland, where king David earestly entreated him to 
restore to health his son Henry, who lay dangerously ill. The saint said to 
the sick prince: “Be of good courage; you will not die this time.” Then 
sprinkled him with holy water, and the next day the prince was perfectly 
recovered. 

St. Malachy was received in Ireland with the greatest joy, and discharged 
his office of legate with wonderful zeal and fruit, preaching everywhere, 
holding synods, making excellent regulations, abolishing abuses, and 
working many miracles. One of these St. Charles Borromeo used to repeat 
to his priests, when he exhorted them not to fail being watchful and diligent 
in administering in due time the sacrament of extreme unction to the sick. It 
is related by St. Bernard as follows:2 The lady of a certain knight who 
dwelt near Benchor being at the article of death, St. Malachy was sent for; 
and after suitable exhortations he prepared himself to give her extreme 
unction. It seemed to all her friends better to postpone that sacrament till the 
next morning, when she might be better disposed to receive it. St. Malachy 
yielded to their earnest entreaties, though with great unwillingness. The 
holy man having made the sign of the cross upon the sick woman, retired to 
his chamber; but was disturbed in the beginning of the night with an uproar 
through the whole house, and lamentations and cries, that their mistress was 
dead. The bishop ran to her chamber, and found her departed; whereupon, 
lifting up his hands to heaven, he said with bitter grief and remorse: “It is I 
myself who have sinned by this delay, not this poor creature.” Desiring 


earnestly to render to the dead what he accused himself that he by his 
neglect had robbed her of, he continued standing over the corpse, and 
praying with many bitter tears and sighs; and from time to time turming 
towards the company, he said to them: “Watch and pray.” They passed the 
whole night in sighs, and reciting the psalter, and other devout prayers; 
when, at break of day, the deceased lady opened her eyes, sat up, and 
knowing St. Malachy, with devout bow saluted him: at which sight all 
present were exceedingly amazed, and their sadness was turned into joy. St. 
Malachy would anoint her without delay, knowing well that by this 
Sacrament sins are remitted, and the body receives help as is most 
expedient. The lady, to the greater glory of God, recovered and lived some 
time to perform the penance imposed on her by St. Malachy; then relapsed, 
and with the usual succors of the church, happily departed. 

St. Malachy built a church of stone at Benchor on a new plan, such as he 
had seen in other countries; at which unusual edifice the people of the 
country were struck with great admiration.4!© He likewise rebuilt or 
repaired the cathedral church at Down, famous for the tomb of St. Patrick; 
whither also the bodies of St. Columba and St. Bridget were afterwards 
removed.“ St. Malachy’s zeal for the re-establishment of the Irish church 
in its splendour moved him to meditate a second journey into France, in 
order to meet pope Eugenius III., who was come into that kingdom. 
Innocent II. died before the two palls which he had promised could be 
prepared and sent. Celestine II. and Lucius II. died in less than a year and a 
half. This affair having been so long delayed, St. Malachy convened the 
bishops of Ireland, and received from them a deputation to make fresh 
application to the apostolic see. In his journey through England, while he 
lodged with the holy canons at Gisburn, a woman was brought to him, who 
had a loathsome cancer in her breast, whom he sprinkled with water which 
he had blessed, and the next day she was perfectly healed. Before he 
reached France the pope was returned to Rome, but St. Malachy determined 
not to cross the Alps without first visiting his beloved Clairvaux. He arrived 
there in October, 1148, and was received with great joy by St. Bernard and 
his holy monks, in whose happy company he was soon to end his mortal 
pilgrimage. Having celebrated mass with his usual devotion on the feast of 
St. Luke, he was seized with a fever, which obliged him to take to his bed. 


The good monks were very active in assisting him; but he assured them that 
all the pains they took about him was to no purpose, because he should not 
recover. St. Bernard doubts not but he had a foreknowledge of the day of 
his departure. How sick and weak soever he was, he would needs rise and 
crawl down stairs into the church, that he might there receive the extreme 
unction and the viaticum, which he did lying on ashes strewed on the floor. 
He earnestly begged that all persons would continue their prayers for him 
after his death, promising to remember them before God; he tenderly 
commended also to their prayers all the souls which had been recommitted 
to his charge, and sweetly reposed in our Lord on All Souls’-day, the 2d of 
November, in the year 1148, of his age fifty-four; and was interred in the 
chapel of our Lady at Clairvaux, and carried to the grave on the shoulders 
of abbots. At his burial was present a youth, one of whose arms was struck 
with a dead palsy, so that it hung useless and without life by his side. Him 
St. Bernard called, and taking up the dead arm, applied it to the hand of the 
deceased saint, and it was wonderfully restored to itself, as this venerable 
author himself assures us.4442 St. Bernard, in his second discourse on this 
saint, says to his monks:“4!2 “May he protect us by his merits, whom he has 
instructed by his example, and confirmed by his miracles.” At his funeral, 
having sung a mass of requiem for his soul, he added to the mass a collect 
to implore the divine grace through his intercession; having been assured of 
his glory by a revelation at the altar, as his disciple Geoffroy relates in the 
fourth book of his life. St. Malachy was canonized by a bull of pope 
Clement, (either the third or fourth,) addressed to the general chapter of the 
Cistercians, in the third year of his pontificate.4422 

Two things, says St. Bernard,““2! made Malachy a saint, perfect 
meekness (which is always founded in sincere profound humility) and a 
lively faith: by the first, he was dead to himself; by the second, his soul was 
closely united to God in the exercises of assiduous prayer and 
contemplation. He sanctified him in faith and mildness.42 It is only by the 
Same Means we can become saints. How perfectly Malachy was dead to 
himself, appeared by his holding the metropolitical dignity so long as it was 
attended with extraordinary dangers and tribulations, and by his quitting it 
as soon as he could enjoy it in peace: how entirely he was dead to the 
world, he showed by his love of sufferings and poverty, and by the state of 


voluntary privations and self-denial in which he lived in the midst of 
prosperity, being always poor to himself, and rich to the poor, as he is styled 
by St. Bernard. In him this father draws the true character of a good pastor, 
when he tells us, that self-love and the world were crucified in his heart, 
and that he joined the closest interior solitude with the most diligent 
application to all the exterior functions of his ministry. “He seemed to live 
wholly to himself, yet so devoted to the service of his neighbor as if he 
lived wholly for them.“422 So perfectly did neither charity withdraw him 
from the strictest watchfulness over himself, nor the care of his own soul 
hinder him in any thing from attending to the service of others. If you saw 
him amidst the cares and functions of his pastoral charge, you would say he 
was born for others, not for himself. Yet if you considered him in his 
retirement, or observed his constant recollection, you would think that he 
lived only to God and himself.” 


St. Hubert, Bishop of Liege, C. 


God, who is wonderful in his mercies above all his works, called St. Hubert 
from a worldly life to his service in an extraordinary manner; though the 
circumstances of this event are so obscured by popular inconsistent 
relations, that we have no authentic account of his actions before he was 
engaged in the service of the church under the discipline of St. Lambert, 
bishop of Maestricht. He is said to have been a nobleman of Aquitaine 
passed his youth in the court of Theodoric III., and probably spent some 
time in the service of Pepin of Herstal, who became mayor of the palace of 
Austrasia in 681. He is also said to have been passionately addicted to the 
diversion of hunting, and was entirely taken up in worldly pursuits, when, 
moved by divine grace, he resolved at once to renounce the school of 
vanity, and enter himself in that of Christ, in which his name had been 
enrolled in baptism. St. Lambert was the experienced and skilful master by 
whose direction he studied to divest himself of the spirit of the world, and 
to put on that of Jesus Christ: and to learn to overcome enemies and injuries 
by meekness and patience, not by revenge and pride, rather to sink under, 
than to vanquish them. His extraordinary fervor, and the great progress 
which he made in virtue and learning strongly recommended him to St. 
Lambert, who ordained him priest, and intrusted him with the principal 
share in the administration of his diocese. That holy prelate being 
barbarously murdered in 681, St. Hubert was unanimously chosen his 
successor and the death of his dear master inflamed him with a holy desire 
of martyrdom, of which he sought all occasions. For charity conceives no 
other sentiments from wrongs, and knows no other revenge for the most 
atrocious injuries than the most tender concern and regard for sinners, and a 
desire of returning all good offices for evil received; thus to overcome evil 
by good, and invincibly maintain justice. St. Hubert never ceased with 
David to deplore his banishment from the face of God, and tears almost 
continually watered his cheeks. His revenues he consecrated to the service 


of the poor, and his labors to the extirpation of vice and of the remains of 
idolatry. His fervour in fasting, watching, and prayer, far from ever abating, 
seemed every day to increase; and he preached the word of God 
assiduously, with so much sweetness and energy, and with such unction of 
the Holy Ghost, that it was truly in his mouth a two-edged sword, and the 
people flocked from distant places to hear it from him. Out of devotion to 
the memory of St. Lambert, in the thirteenth year of his episcopal dignity, 
he translated his bones from Maestricht to Liege, then a very commodious 
and agreeable village upon the banks of the Meuse, which from this treasure 
very soon grew into a flourishing city, to which the ruins of Herstal, a mile 
distant, and of several other palaces and fortresses on the Meuse, 
contributed not a little. St. Hubert placed the relics of the martyr in a stately 
church which he built upon the spot where he had spilt his blood, which our 
saint made his cathedral, removing thither the episcopal see from 
Maestricht in 721, which St. Servatius had translated from Tongres to 
Maestricht in 382. Hence St. Lambert is honored at Liege as principal 
patron, and St. Hubert as founder of the city and church, and its first bishop. 

The great forest of Ardenne, famous in the Commentaries of Julius Csar 
and later writers, was in many parts a shelter for idolatry down to that 
age.“424 St. Hubert with incredible zeal penetrated into the most remote and 
barbarous places of this country, and abolished the worship of idols; and as 
he performed the office of the apostles, God bestowed on him a like gift of 
miracles. Amongst others the author of his life relates as an eye-witness, 
that on the three days’ fast of the Rogations which the whole church 
observes, the holy bishop went out of the city of Maestricht in procession, 
through the fields and villages with his clergy and people, according to 
custom, following the standard of the cross and the relics of the saints, and 
singing the litany. This religious procession was disturbed in its devotions 
by a woman possessed by an evil spirit; but the holy bishop silenced her 
and restored her to her health by signing her with the cross. In the time of a 
great drought he obtained rain by his prayers. A year before his happy death 
he was advertised of it in a vision, and favored with a sight of a place 
prepared for him in glory. Though the foreknowledge which faith gives us 
of the great change for which we wait the divine will, be equally sufficient 
to raise up our hearts thither, the saint from that time redoubled his fervour 


in sighing after that bliss, and in putting his house in order; and reserved to 
himself more time for visiting the altars, and the shrines of the saints, 
especially the tomb of St. Lambert, and the altar of St. Albinus, 
commending his soul to God through the intercession of the saints with 
many tears. Going to dedicate a new church at Fur, (which seems to be 
Terture in Brabant,) twelve leagues from Liege, he preached there his 
farewell sermon; immediately after which he betook himself to bed ill of a 
fever, and on the sixth day of his sickness, reciting to his last breath the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, sweetly reposed in Christ, on the 30th of May, 
in 727. His body was conveyed to Liege, and deposited in the collegiate 
church of St. Peter.“422 With the leave of the bishop, and of the emperor 
Leuis Dbonnaire, it was translated, in 825, to the abbey of Andain, since 
called St. Hubert’s, in the Ardennes, on the frontiers of the duchy of 
Luxemburg. The abbot is lord of the territory, which comprises sixteen 
villages. The shrine of St. Hubert is resorted to by many pilgrims, and has 
been honored by many miraculous cures, especially of persons bit by mad 
dogs.“6 The principal feast of St. Hubert, probably on account of some 
translation, is kept on the 3rd of November. See the history of his life from 
the time of his conversion, written by one who had conversed familiarly 
with him; also the History of the Translation of his relics to Andain (or St. 
Hubert’s) by Jonas, (probably the Bishop of Orleans,) and an anonymous 
history of his miracles compiled in the eleventh age, all published by 
Mabillon, Sc. Ben. 4, p. 293, &c. Likewise Le Cointe and Mirus, in their 
Annals of France and Belgium; Placentius, Hist. Episcoporum Leod. p. 272; 
Buxhorn, Antiq. Leod. p. 7, &c. 


St. Wenefride, or Winefride,“““ Virgin, Martyr 


Her father, whose name was Thevith, was very rich, and one of the prime 
nobility in the country, being son to Eluth, the chief magistrate, and second 
man in the kingdom, of North Wales, next to the king.4428 Her virtuous 
parents desired above all things to breed her up in the fear of God, and to 
preserve her soul untainted amidst the corrupt air of the world. About that 
time St. Beuno, Benno, or Benow, a holy priest and monk, who is said to 
have been uncle to our saint by the mother, having founded certain religious 
houses in other places, came and settled in that neighborhood. Thevith 
rejoiced at his arrival, gave him a spot of ground free from all burden or 
tribute, to build a church on, and recommended his daughter to be 
instructed by him in Christian piety.4422 When the holy priest preached to 
the people, Wenefride was placed at his feet, and her tender soul eagerly 
imbibed his heavenly doctrine, and was wonderfully affected with the great 
truths which he delivered, or rather which God addressed to her by his 
mouth. The love of the sovereign and infinite good growing daily in her 
heart, her affections were quite weaned from all the things of this world: 
and it was her earnest desire to consecrate her virginity by vow to God, and, 
instead of an earthly bridegroom, to choose Jesus Christ for her spouse. Her 
parents readily gave their consent, shedding tears of joy, and thanking God 
for her holy resolution. She first made a private vow of virginity in the 
hands of St. Beuno, and some time after received the religious veil from 
him, with certain other pious virgins, in whose company she served God in 
a small nunnery which her father had built for her, under the direction of St. 
Beuno, near Holy-Well.42 After this, St. Beuno returned to the first 
monastery which he had built at Clunnock, or Clynog Vaur, about forty 
miles distant, and there soon after slept in our Lord. His tomb was famous 
there in the thirteenth century. Leland mentions,“**! that St. Beuno founded 
Clunnock Vaur, a monastery of white monks, in a place given him by 


Guithin, uncle to one of the princes of North-Wales. His name occurs in the 
English Martyrology. 

After the death of St. Beuno, St. Wenefride left Holy-Well, and after 
putting herself for a short time under the direction of St. Deifer, entered the 
nunnery of Gutherin in Denbighshire, under the direction of a very holy 
abbot called Elerius, who governed there a double monastery. After the 
death of the abbess Theonia, St. Wenefride was chosen to succeed her. 
Leland speaks of St. Elerius as follows:4424 “Elerius was anciently, and is at 
present in esteem among the Welsh. I guess that he studied at the banks of 
the Elivi where now St. Asaph’s stands. He afterwards retired in the deserts. 
It is most certain that he built a monastery in the vale of Cluide, which was 
double, and very numerous of both sexes. Among these was the most noble 
virgin Guenvrede, who had been educated by Beuno, and who suffered 
death, having her head cut off by the furious Caradoc.”4422 Leland mentions 
not the stupendous miracles which Robert of Salop and others relate on that 
occasion,““4 though in the abstract of her life inserted in an appendix to the 
fourth volume of the last edition of Leland’s Itinerary,442° she is said to 
have been raised to life by the prayers of St. Beuno. In all monuments and 
calendars she is styled a martyr: all the accounts we have of her agree that 
Caradoc, or Cradoc, son of Alain, prince of that country, being violently 
fallen in love with her, gave so far way to his brutish passion, that, finding it 
impossible to extort her consent to marry him, or gratify his desires, in his 
rage he one day pursued her, and cut off her head, as she was flying from 
him to take refuge in the church which St. Beuno had built at Holy-Well. 
Robert of Shrewsbury and some others add, that Cradoc was swallowed up 
by the earth upon the spot; secondly, that in the place where the head fell, 
the wonderful well which is seen there sprang up, with pebble stones and 
large parts of the rock in the bottom stained with red streaks, and with moss 
growing on the sides under the water, which renders a sweet fragrant 
smell;44°6 and thirdly, that the martyr was raised to life by the prayers of St. 
Beuno, and bore ever after a mark of her martyrdom by a red circle on her 
skin about her neck. If these authors, who lived a long time after these 
transactions, were by some of their guides led into any mistakes in any of 
these circumstances, neither the sanctity of the martyr nor the devotion of 
the place can be hereby made liable to censure. St. Wenefride died on the 


22d of June, as the old panegyric preached on her festival, mentioned in the 
notes, and several of her lives testify: the most ancient life of this saint, in 
the Cottonian manuscript, places her death, or rather her burial at Guthurin 
on the 24th of June. The words are: “The place where she lived with the 
holy virgins was called Guthurin, where sleeping, on the eighth before the 
calends of July, she was buried, and rests in the Lord.” Her festival was 
removed to the 3d of November, probably on account of some translation; 
and in 1391, Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, with his clergy in 
convocation assembled, ordered her festival to be kept on that day 
throughout his province with an office of nine lessons,44°4 which is inserted 
in the Sarum Breviary. The time when this saint lived is not mentioned in 
any of her lives: most, with Alford and Cressy, think it was about the close 
of the seventh century. Her relics were translated from Guthurin to 
Shrewsbury in the year 1138, and deposited with great honor in the church 
of the Benedictin abbey which had been founded there, without the walls, in 
1083, by Roger earl of Montgomery. Herbert, abbot of that house, procured 
the consent of the diocesan, the bishop of Bangor, (for the bishopric of St. 
Asaph’s, in which Guthurin is situated, was only restored in 1143,) and 
caused the translation to be performed with great solemnity, as is related by 
Robert, then prior of that house, (probably the same who was made bishop 
of Bangor in 1210,) who mentions some miraculous cures performed on 
that occasion to which he was eye-witness. The shrine of this saint was 
plundered at the dissolution of monasteries. 

Several miracles were wrought through the intercession of this saint at 
Guthurin, Shrewsbury, and especially Holy-Well. To instance some 
examples: Sir Roger Bodenham, knight of the Bath, after he was abandoned 
by the ablest physicians and the most famous colleges of that faculty, was 
cured of a terrible leprosy by bathing in this miraculous fountain, in 1606, 
upon which he became himself a Catholic, and gave an ample certificate of 
his wonderful cure, signed by many others. Mrs. Jane Wakeman of Sussex, 
in 1630, brought to the last extremity by a terrible ulcerated breast, was 
perfectly healed in one night by bathing thrice in that well, as she and her 
husband attested. A poor widow of Kidderminster in Worcestershire, had 
been long lame and bedridden, when she sent a single penny to Holy-Well 
to be given to the first poor body the person should meet with there; and at 


the very time it was given at the Holy-Well, the patient arose in perfect 
health at Kidderminster. This fact was examined and juridically attested by 
Mr James Bridges, who was afterwards sheriff of Worcester, in 1651. Mrs. 
Mary Newman had been reduced to a skeleton, and to such a decrepit state 
and lameness that for eighteen years she had not been able to point or set 
her foot on the ground. She tried all helps in England, France, and Portugal; 
but in vain. At last she was perfectly cured in the very well while she was 
bathing herself the fifth time. Roger Whetstone, a quaker near Bromsgrove, 
by bathing at Holy-Well was cured of an inveterate lameness and palsy, by 
which he was converted to the Catholic faith. Innumerable such instances 
might be collected. Cardinal Baronius“422 expresses his astonishment at the 
wonderful cures which the pious bishop of St. Asaph’s, the pope’s 
vicegerent for the episcopal functions at Rome, related to him as an eye- 
witness. See St. Wenefride’s life, written by Robert prior of Shrewsbury, 
translated into English with frequent abridgments, and some few additions 
from other authors, (but not without some mistakes,) first by F. Alford, 
whose true name was Griffith, afterwards by J. F., both Jesuits; and printed 
in 1635, and again with some alterations and additional late miracles by F. 
Metcalf, S. J., in 1712. Lluydh, in his catalogue of Welsh manuscripts, 
mentions two lives of St. Wenefride in that language, one in the hands of 
Humphrey, then bishop of Hereford, the other in the college of Jesus, Oxon. 


St. Papoul, or Papulus, Priest, M. 


He is mentioned in the Acts of St. Saturninus, the first bishop of Toulouse, 
whose colleague he was in preaching the faith in the southern parts of 
France in the third century. The crown of martyrdom was the recompence 
of his zeal, which he received about the beginning of Dioclesian’s reign, in 
the Lauragais, (a small territory in Languedoc,) nine leagues from Toulouse. 
A famous church and abbey was built there, and much augmented by 
Charlemagne, which was secularized and made an episcopal see by John 
XXII., in 1317, being now a considerable town in Languedoc, called St. 
Papoul. The saint’s relics are kept in a rich shrine in a cathedral of 
Toulouse. See Bosquet. Histor. Eccl. Gallic.1. 3, c. 29. Tillem, t. 3, p. 302. 


St. Flour, B. C. 


Was the apostle and first bishop of Lodeve in Languedoc, and of the 
Cevennes, and died about the year 389. A church was built on the spot 
where his relics were interred. St. Odilo founded there an abbey which was 
converted into a bishopric by John XXII. The saint’s relics are kept in the 
cathedral. The town is situated in Upper Auvergne. See Saussay and Hist. 
de Lodeve. 


St. Rumwald, C. 


PATRON OF BRACKLEY AND BUCKINGHAM 


His father was king of Northumberland, his mother a daughter of Penda, 
king of the Mercians. He was born at Sutthun, and baptized by Widerin, a 
bishop, the holy priest Eadwold being his godfather. He died very young on 
the 3rd of November, and was buried in Sutthun by Eadwold. The year 
following his remains were translated by Widelin to Brackley in 
Northamptonshire, and on the third year after his death to Buckingham, 
where his shrineeek Synaxary, and the Menology of the votion. The 28th of 
August was celebrated at Brackley, probably the day of the translation of 
his relics. See an abstract of his life in Leland’s Itiner., p. 34, alias 48. 
Brown-Willis in the history of the county-town of Buckingham, &c. 


November 4" 


St. Charles Borromeo, Cardinal 


ARCHBISHOP OF MILAN, AND CONFESSOR 


His life was originally and accurately written by three eminent persons, 
who had all had the happiness of living some time with him; by two in 
Latin, Austin Valerio, afterwards cardinal and bishop of Veron, and Charles 
Bascap, or a Basilic S. Petri, general of the Barnabites, afterwards bishop of 
Novara; and more in detail in Italian, by Peter Giussano, a priest of the 
Congregation of the Oblates at Milan. Many others have since compiled 
lives of this saint, principally Ripamont, (who, in his history of Milan, 
employs eight books chiefly about St. Charles.) Ciaconius speaks of him, 
(In vitis Pontif. et Cardin. t. 3, p. 891,) and the eloquent Godeau, bishop of 
Venice, who wrote the life of this saint at the request of the French clergy, 
to whom he dedicated that performance, which is less useful than that of 
Giussano, because the history of public transactions leaves too little room 
for a just detail of the saint’s private actions and virtues, in which his spirit 
chiefly shines. See also Vagliano. Sommario delle vite degli arcivescovi di 
Milano, in Milano, an. 1715, c. 126, p. 340; and his life by John Baptist. 
Possevini, priest of Mantua. Likewise Lettera di Agata Sfondrata, priora di 
S. Paolo in Milano alla priora de Angeliche di S. Marta di Cremona, per la 
morte di San Carlo. Inter sermones S. Caroli per Saxium, t. 5, p. 292. Lades 
S. Carolo tribut, ib. p. 299; and Oltrocchi, Not. in Giuss., printed at Milan, 
1751. 


A. D. 1584. 


St. Charles Borromeo, the model of pastors, and the reformer of 
ecclesiastical discipline in these degenerate ages, was son of Gilbert 
Borromeo count of Arona, and his lady, Margaret of Medicis, sister to John 
James of Medicis, marquis of Marignan, and of Cardinal John Angelus of 
Medicis, afterwards Pope Pius IV. The family of Borromeo is one of the 
most ancient in Lombardy, and has been famous for several great men, both 


in the church and state. The saint’s parents were remarkable for their 
discretion and piety. Count Gilbert behaved in such a manner in the wars 
between the French and Spaniards in Lombardy, as to preserve the favor of 
both courts; and the Emperor Charles V., when he was left in quiet 
possession of the dutchy of Milan, made him senator of the city and 
colonel, and honored him with other considerable posts. The count was so 
pious that he communicated every Sunday, said every day the office of the 
church on his knees, and often shut himself up for many hours together, in a 
little retired chapel which he made in the castle of Arona, where, covered 
with sackcloth, in the habit of a penitent, he spent a considerable part of his 
time alone at his devotions. By much praying his knees became hard and 
brawny. He was a tender father to all his tenants and vassals, took care of all 
orphans, and was so charitable that his friends often told him he injured his 
children. To whom he made answer: “If I have care of the poor, God will 
have care of my children.” It was a custom with him never to take any meal 
without first giving some alms. His abstemiousness and rigorous fasts were 
not less remarkable than his charities. The countess was by her pious 
deportment a living rule to all the ladies in Milan, and to cut off all 
dangerous visits scarce ever went out of doors but to some church or 
monastery. Their family consisted of six children, Count Frederic, who 
afterwards married the sister of the Duke of Urbino, and our saint, and four 
daughters; Isabel, who became a nun in the monastery called of the Virgins 
in Milan, Camilla, married to Csar Gonzaga, prince of Malfetto, Jeronima, 
married to Fabricio Gesualdi, eldest son to the Prince of Venosa; and Anne 
married to Fabricio, eldest sort of Mark-Antony Colonna, a Roman prince 
and viceroy of Sicily. All these children were very virtuous: Anne though 
engaged in the world, imitated all the religious exercises and austerities of 
her brother Charles, prayed many hours together with a recollection that 
astonished every one; and in order to increase the fund of her excessive 
charities, retrenched every superfluous expense in her table, clothes, and 
housekeeping. By her virtue, and the saintly education of her children, she 
was the admiration of all Italy and Sicily, and died at Palermo in 1582. 

St. Charles was born on the 2d of October, in 1538, in the castle of 
Arona, upon the borders of Lake-Major,“22 fourteen miles from Milan. The 
saint in his infancy gave proofs of his future sanctity, loved prayer, was 


from the beginning very diligent in his studies; and it was his usual 
amusement to build little chapels, adorn altars, and sing the divine office. 
By his happy inclination to piety and love of ecclesiastical functions, his 
parents judged him to be designed by God for the clerical state, and 
initiated him in it as soon as his age would allow him to receive the tonsure. 
This destination was the saint’s earnest choice; and though by the canons he 
was not yet capable of taking upon him an irrevocable obligation, both he 
and his father were far from the sacrilegious abuse of those who determine 
their children, or make choice of the inheritance of Christ, with a view 
merely to temporal interest, or the convenience of their family. Charles was 
careful, even in his childhood, that the gravity of his dress and his whole 
conduct should be such as became the sanctity of his profession. When he 
was twelve years old, his uncle, Julius Csar Borromeo, resigned to him the 
rich Benedictin abbey of SS. Gratinian and Felin, martyrs, in the territory of 
Arona, which had been long enjoyed by some clergymen of that family in 
commendam. St. Charles, as young as he was, put his father in mind, that 
the revenue, except what was expended on his necessary education at his 
studies, for the service of the church, was the patrimony of the poor, and 
could not be applied to any other uses, or blended with his other money. 
The father wept for joy at the pious solicitude of the child; and though 
during his son’s nonage the administration of the revenues was committed 
to him, he gave this up to the young saint that he might himself dispose of 
the overplus in alms; which he did with the most scrupulous fidelity in his 
accounts St. Charles learned Latin and humanity at Milan, and was 
afterwards sent by his father to the university of Pavia, where he studied the 
civil and canon law under Francis Alciat, the eminent civilian, who was 
afterwards promoted, by St. Charles’s interest, to the dignity of cardinal, 
and who had then succeeded in the professorship to Andrew Alciat, whom 
De Thou commends for banishing barbarism of style out of the schools and 
writings of lawyers. In a judicious course of the canon law, the articles of 
our holy faith and the condemnation of heresies are expounded, and often a 
fuller resolution of practical cases, and of Christian duties, enforced, not 
only from the canons, but also from scriptures, tradition, and the law of 
nature or reason, than is found in courses of moral theology; and this study, 
which presupposes some acquaintance with the civil or imperial law, is of 
great importance for the care of souls, especially in the chief pastors. St. 


Charles, though on account of an impediment in his speech, and his love of 
silence, was by some esteemed slow, yet by the soundness of his judgment, 
and a diligent application, made good progress in it. And the prudence, 
piety, and strictness of his conduct rendered him a model of the youth in the 
university, and proof against evil company, and all other dangers which he 
watchfully shunned. Such was the corruption of that place that several 
snares were laid for his virtue; but prayer and retirement were his arms 
against all assaults, and the grace of God carried him through difficulties 
which seemed almost insurmountable. He communicated every eight days, 
after the example of his father; and shunned all connections or visits which 
could interrupt his regular exercises, or hours of retirement: yet was he very 
obliging to all who desired to speak to him. His father’s death brought him 
to Milan in 1558: but when he had settled the affairs of his family with 
Surprising prudence and address, he went back to Pavia, and after 
completing his studies took the degree of doctor in the laws towards the end 
of the year 1559. 

A little before this, his uncle, the cardinal of Medicis, resigned to him 
another abbey and priory; but the saint made no addition to his private 
expenses, so that the poor were the only gainers by this increase of his 
fortune. It was only with a view to the foundation of a college at Pavia that 
he accepted these benefices. When he had taken the degree of doctor he 
returned to Milan, where he soon after received news that his uncle, the 
cardinal of Medicis, by whom he was tenderly beloved, was chosen pope on 
the 25th of December in 1559, in the conclave held after the death of Paul 
IV. The new pope being a patrician of Milan, that city made extraordinary 
rejoicings, and complimented his two nephews in the most pompous and 
solemn manner. St. Charles gave no signs of joy on the occasion; but only 
persuaded his brother Frederic to go with him to confession and 
communion; which they did. Count Frederic went to Rome to compliment 
his holiness; but St. Charles stayed at Milan, living in the same manner he 
did before, till his uncle sent for him, and on the last day of the same year 
created him cardinal, and on the 8th of February following nominated him 
archbishop of Milan, when he was in the twenty-third year of his age. The 
pope, however, detained him at Rome, placed him at the head of the consult 
or council, with power to sign in his name all requests, and intrusted him 
with the entire administration of the ecclesiastical state. St. Charles 


endeavored as much as possible to decline these posts, and absolutely 
refused the camerlingate, the second and most lucrative dignity in the 
Roman court; but after he was made priest, he accepted the office of grand 
penitentiary, wherein he was to labor for God and the people. He was also 
legate of Bologna, Romaniola, and the marquisate of Ancona, and protector 
of Portugal, the Low Countries, the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, and 
the orders of St. Francis, the Carmelites, the Knights of Malta, and others. 
By the entire confidence which his uncle reposed in him, he may be said to 
have governed the church during his pontificate; and as he received from 
him daily the most sensible tokens of the strongest and most sincere 
affection, so, full of the most tender sentiments of gratitude, he constantly 
made him the best return of duty, tenderness, and affection, he was able, 
and studied by his fidelity and diligence in all affairs to be to him a firm 
support, and to ease and comfort him in all difficulties and perplexities. The 
sole end which he proposed to himself in all his actions and undertakings, 
was the glory of God and the good of his church: and nothing was more 
admirable in him than his perfect disinterestedness, and the little regard he 
had for the most pressing human considerations. For fear of ever deceiving 
himself, he had about him several persons of approved wisdom and virtue, 
without whose advice he took no resolution, and to whom he listened with 
great humility and prudence. In the government of the ecclesiastical state he 
was very careful that provisions should be everywhere plentiful and cheap, 
and that all judges and magistrates should be persons of consummate 
prudence and inflexible integrity. His patience in bearing contradictions and 
hearing the complaints of persons of all ranks, was a proof of his sincere 
charity. It is incredible what a multiplicity of business he dispatched 
without ever being in a hurry, merely by the dint of unwearied application, 
by his a version to idle amusements, and being regular and methodical in all 
that he did. He always found time, in the first place, for his devotions and 
sacred studies, and for conversing with himself by reflection and pious 
reading. He read also some of the ancient Stoic philosophers, and reaped 
much benefit from the Enchyridion of Epictetus, as he frequently expressed. 
He was a great patron of learning, and promoted exceedingly all its useful 
branches among the clergy; and among other establishments for this end, 
having also in view to banish idleness out of the pope’s court, he instituted 
in the Vatican an academy of clergymen and seculars whose conferences 


and studies tended to enforce the practice of virtue, and to promote sacred 
learning.““° This academy produced many bishops and cardinals, and one 
pope, who was Gregory XIII. By the conferences which St. Charles made in 
this public assembly, he, with much difficulty, overcame a_ natural 
bashfulness, and a great imperfection in his speech when he harangued, and 
he acquired a habit of delivering himself slowly and distinctly, by which he 
qualified himself to preach the word of God with dignity and fruit: the 
object of his most earnest desires.““! To fashion and perfect his style he 
read diligently the philosophical works of Cicero, in which he took great 
delight.“42 

St. Charles judged it so far necessary to conform to the custom of the 
court as to have a magnificent palace well furnished, to keep a sumptuous 
equipage, and a table suitable to his rank, and to give entertainments. Yet he 
was in his heart most perfectly disengaged from all these things, most 
mortified in his senses, humble, meek, and patient, in all his conduct 
Honored and caressed by the whole Christian world, having in his power 
the distribution of riches and honors, and enjoying himself whatever the 
world could bestow, he considered in all this nothing but dangers; and far 
from taking any delight herein, watched with trembling over his own heart 
lest any subtle poison of the love of the world should insinuate itself, and in 
all things sought only the establishment of the kingdom of God. Many are 
converted to God by adversity; but St. Charles, in the softest gale of 
prosperity, by taking a near view of the emptiness, and arming himself 
against the snares of the world, became every day more and more 
disentangled from it, and more an inhabitant of heaven. He sighed after the 
liberty of the saints, and trembled at the sight both of the dangers, and of the 
obligations of his situation; he also considered that obedience to the chief 
pastor fixed him for a time at a distance from the church of Milan, the 
charge of which he had taken upon himself. And though he had provided 
for its government and the remedying of its disorders in the best manner he 
was able, by excellent regulations, by a suffragan bishop named Jerom 
Ferragata, (whom he sent thither to make the visitation and to officiate in 
his place,) and by a vicar-general of great experience, learning, and piety, 
called Nicholas Ormanetto, (who had formerly been grand-vicar of Verona, 
had afterwards attended cardinal Pole in his legation in England, and been 


there his chief assistant, and after his return would take upon him no other 
charge but that of a single curacy in the diocese of Verona,) yet St. Charles 
considered the duty of personal service and residence; neither did the 
command of the pope, by which he was obliged to attend for some time the 
government of the universal church for a greater good and necessity, make 
him easy. 

It happened that Bartholomew de Martyribus, the most pious and learned 
archbishop of Braga, came from Trent to Rome to wait upon his holiness. 
To him as to a faithful servant of God, enlightened by him, and best able to 
direct others in perplexing circumstances, the saint opened his heart, in the 
manner following: “For this long time I have begged of God, with all the 
earnestness I am able, to enlighten me with regard to the state in which I 
live. You see my condition. You know what it is to be a pope’s nephew, and 
a nephew most tenderly beloved by him: nor are you ignorant what it is to 
live in the court of Rome. The dangers which encompass me are infinite. I 
see a great number; and there are a great many more which I do not discern. 
What then ought I to do, young as I am, and without experience; and having 
no part or ingredient of virtue but through the divine grace, an earnest 
desire of obtaining it?” The holy cardinal proceeded to explain his 
difficulties and fears; then added: “God has inspired me with a vehement 
ardor for penance, and an earnest desire to prefer his fear and my salvation 
to all things: and I have some thoughts of breaking my bonds, and retiring 
into some monastery, there to live as if there were only God and myself in 
the world.” This he said with an amiable sincerity which charmed the 
director who, after a short pause, cleared all his doubts, assuring him by 
solid reasons, that he ought not to quit his hold of the helm which God put 
into his hands for the necessary and most important service of the universal 
church, his uncle being very old; but that he ought to contrive means to 
attend his own church as soon as God should open him a way to it. St. 
Charles rising up embraced him, and said God had sent him thither for his 
sake, and that his words had removed a heavy weight from his heart: and he 
begged that God, who by his grace had shown him the station in which it 
was his will that he should labor in his service, would vouchsafe to support 
him in it by his divine grace.“““2 The Chrysostoms, the Austins, and the 
Gregories trembled at the charge of one soul, a burden which would appear 


dreadful even to angels: he who does not tremble is undone by his 
presumption. This fear makes the pastor humble, solicitous, always 
watchful, and earnest in prayer. But this distrust of himself is no longer 
humility, but abjection and pusillanimity, if it weakens the necessary 
confidence he ought to have in God, when called to undertake any thing for 
his glory. He chooses the weak and the things that are not, to confound and 
beat down the wise and the strong. I can do all things in him who 
strengthens me, said the apostle. In the same sentiments St. Charles spared 
not himself, but humbly having continual recourse to God, did wonders for 
the advancement of his honor. 

In November, 1562, the saint’s elder and only brother was carried off in 
the bloom of life and the most flourishing fortune, by a sudden fever. St. 
Charles, who had never forsaken him during his illness, bore his death, 
which overwhelmed all other friends with consternation and grief, with 
surprising resignation; the sentiments of a lively faith being stronger in him 
than those of flesh and blood. In profound recollection he adored the 
decrees of Providence, and was penetrated more seriously than ever with a 
sense of eternity, and of the instability of human things. All his friends, and 
the pope himself, pressed him to resign his ecclesiastical dignities, and 
marry to support his family: but more effectually to rid himself of their 
solicitations, he made more haste to engage himself in orders, and was 
ordained priest before the end of that year. The pope soon after created him 
grand-penitentiary, and arch-priest of St. Mary Major. St. Charles founded 
at that time the noble college of the Borromeos at Pavia, for the education 
of the clergy of Milan, and obtained several bulls for the reformation of 
many abuses in ecclesiastical discipline. The council of Trent,“ which 
had been often interrupted and resumed, was brought to a conclusion in 
1563, the last session being held on the 5th of December, in which the 
decrees of all the former sessions under Paul III., Julius IIIJ., and Pius VI., 
were confirmed, and subscribed by two hundred and fifty-five fathers, viz.: 
four legates of the holy see, two cardinals, three patriarchs, twenty-five 
archbishops, one hundred and sixty-eight bishops, thirty-nine deputies of 
absent prelates seven abbots, and seven generals of religious orders. 
Difficulties which seemed insurmountable had been thrown in the way, 
sometimes by the emperor, sometimes by the king of France, sometimes by 


the king of Spain, or others; and it was owing to the unwearied zeal and 
prudence, and doubtless to the prayers of St. Charles Borromeo, that they 
were all happily removed; who informing the prelates and princes of his 
uncle’s sickness, engaged them by his pressing solicitations to hasten the 
close of that venerable assembly. No sooner was it finished but St. Charles 
began strenuously to enforce the execution of all its decrees for the 
reformation of discipline. At his instigation, the pope pressed earnestly all 
bishops to found seminaries according to the decree of the council, and set 
the example by establishing such a seminary at Rome, the care of which 
was committed to the Jesuits ““2 In opposition to the new errors, his 
holiness published, in 1564, the Creed which bears his name, and 
commanded all who are preferred to ecclesiastical livings, dignities, &c., to 
subscribe the same.4“48 The council had recommended to the pope““42 the 
revisal of the Missal and Breviary; likewise the composition of a catechism. 
To compile this last work Charles detained at Rome for some time F. 
Francisco Foreiro, a very learned and pious Dominican, who had attended 
the council in quality of theologian from the king of Portugal. Foreiro was 
assisted in this work by Leonardus Marini, archbishop of Lanciano, and 
Giles Forscarari, bishop of Modena, all three Dominicans. The work was 
revised by cardinal Sirlet. Paulus Manutius is said to have corrected the 
style “48 This is the catechism called of Trent, or the Roman, or ad 
Parochos; which is recommended both by the erudition, exactness, and 
conciseness with which it is written, and by the neatness and elegance of 
the style, as an excellent judge and master of the Latin style observes.4442 
He says the same of the acts of the church of Milan, or St. Charles’s 
councils. A barbarous and half Latin language disgraces and derogates from 
the dignity of the sublime oracles of religion, which by the dress they wear, 
appear quite different things, as secretary Lucchesini elegantly shows.4422 
The Roman catechism was published in 1566.4424 

St. Charles had always about him several very learned and virtuous 
persons. His spiritual director in Rome was F. Ribera, a learned Jesuit, and 
by his advice he regulated his retreats and devotions. He had the greatest 
confidence in F. Foreiro during the year that he detained him in Rome 
before he returned to Portugal; and the saint conversed much with other 
pious and religious men, and was assisted by some in reviewing a course of 


theological studies. He retrenched his retinue, discharging the greatest part 
of his domestics, after handsomely recompensing every one of them; he 
neither wore any silk, nor allowed any in his family to do it; he banished all 
superfluities from his house and table, fasted once a week on bread and 
water, and made every day two meditations of an hour. Full of tenderness 
for his flock, he wrote every week long and most zealous and affectionate 
letters to his grand-vicar, and sent some learned Jesuits thither to preach, 
whom he settled in the church of St. Vitus. Ormanetto began to build a 
seminary, published the council of Trent, held a diocesan synod, in which 
twelve hundred persons were assembled, and made the visitation of the 
churches and monasteries of the city, and part of the country. But finding it 
impossible to reform all abuses, he wrote to St. Charles, begging leave to 
return to his curacy, and representing to him that no other but himself could 
put things upon a proper footing. This advice pierced the good pastor to the 
quick, and he renewed his solicitations with his uncle with so much 
earnestness that he obtained leave to go to Milan, but only to hold a 
provincial council, and make his visitation. 

King Philip II. had settled upon St. Charles a yearly pension of nine 
thousand crowns, and confirmed to him the gift of the principality of Oria 
which he had before bestowed on his elder brother, Frederic. The pope 
before his departure created him legate a latere through all Italy. The saint 
left Rome on the 1st of September in 1565, stopped some days at Bologna 
where he was legate, and was received at Milan with the utmost joy and 
pomp that can be imagined, the people calling him in their acclamations a 
second St. Ambrose. After having prayed a long time prostrate before the 
blessed sacrament in the great church, he went to his palace, and received 
visits, but made this necessary ceremony of civility as short as possible. On 
Sunday he made a pathetic sermon, and soon after opened his first 
provincial council, at which assisted two foreign cardinals, and eleven 
suffragan bishops, among whom were Bernardin Scoti, cardinal of Trani, 
bishop of Placentia, Guy Ferrier, bishop of Vercelli, (to whom St. Charles 
gave the cardinal’s hat in this council by his uncle’s deputation,) Jerom 
Vida, the famous bishop of Alba,““22 and Nicholas Sfondrat, bishop of 
Cremona, afterwards pope Gregory XIV. Five suffragan bishops (of whom 
two were cardinals) sent deputies, being themselves hindered from making 


their appearance; the suffragan see of Ventimil was vacant. The dignity, 
majesty, and piety with which this council was celebrated by a young 
cardinal, only twenty-six years of age, and the excellence of its regulations 
for the reception and observance of the council of Trent, for the reformation 
of the clergy, the celebration of the divine office, the administration of the 
Sacraments, the manner of giving catechism in all parish churches on 
Sundays and holydays, and many other points, surprised every one; and the 
pope wrote to St. Charles a letter of congratulation.““22 When the council 
was broke up, St. Charles set about the visitation of his diocese; but went 
through Verona to Trent, by the pope’s orders, to receive the two sisters of 
the emperor Maximilian II.: Barbara, married to Alphonsus of Esti, duke of 
Ferrara, and Jane, married to Francis of Medicis, duke of Florence. The 
former he attended to Ferrara, and the latter as far as Fiorenzola in Tuscany, 
where he received news by an express that the pope lay dangerously ill. He 
hastened to Rome, and being informed by the physicians that his uncle’s life 
was despaired of, he went into his chamber, and showing him a crucifix 
which he held in his hand, said to him: “Most holy father, all your desires 
and thoughts ought to be tumed towards heaven. Behold Jesus Christ 
crucified, who is the only foundation of our hope; he is our mediator and 
advocate; the victim and sacrifice for our sins. He is goodness and patience 
itself; his mercy is moved by the tears of sinners, and he never refuses 
pardon and grace to those who ask it with a truly contrite and humble 
heart.” He then conjured his holiness to grant him one favor, as the greatest 
he had ever received from him. The pope said, any thing in his power 
should be granted him. “The favor which I most earnestly beg,” said the 
Saint, “is, that as you have but a very short time to live, you lay aside all 
worldly business and thoughts, and employ your strength and all your 
powers in thinking on your salvation, and in preparing yourself to the best 
of your power for your last passage.” His holiness received this tender 
advice with great comfort, and the cardinal gave strict orders that no one 
should speak to the pope upon any other subject. He continued by his 
uncle’s bed side to his last breath, never ceasing to dispose him for death by 
all the pious practices and sentiments which his charity could suggest; and 
administering himself the viaticum and extreme unction. Pope Pius IV. was 
also assisted in his last moments by St. Philip Neri, and died on the 10th of 


December, in 1565, being sixty-six years and nine months old, and having 
Sat Six years wanting sixteen days. His last words as he expired were: 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” In the conclave, in 
which St. Charles had much the greatest sway, our saint’s conduct was such 
as convinced his colleagues that he had nothing but the glory of God and 
the good of the church at heart, and that the most subtle passions which so 
often blind men in their views, and insinuate themselves into their actions, 
had no place in his heart. At first he had thoughts of preferring cardinal 
Morone, whose moderation, zeal, and experience had recommended him at 
Trent, or the most pious cardinal Sirlet; but finding obstacles raised, he 
concurred strenuously to the promotion of St. Pius V., though he was a 
creature of the Caraffas, and consequently esteemed no friend to his uncle 
and his family. The saint in his letter to Cardinal Henry of Portugal, giving 
an account of this election says, that entering into the conclave, he had 
looked upon it as his principal duty and care to watch over himself with 
great circumspection, and examined narrowly his heart for fear of being 
seduced by any personal affection or interest which might have any secret 
influence, and infect the purity of his views and intention. St. Pius V., who 
was chosen on the 7th of January, in 1566, did all in his power to engage St. 
Charles to stay at Rome, and accept of the same employments which he had 
enjoyed under his predecessor. But the holy archbishop feared that even to 
resign his church without having remedied the disorders which had taken 
root in it, would have been to abandon it; and pressed his return to his 
people with such zeal that the pope, after having taken his advice for 
several days, dismissed him with his blessing. 

St. Charles arrived at Milan in April, 1566, and went vigorously to work 
for the reformation of his diocese. He began by the regulation of his own 
family, considering that the task would be easier when all he could 
prescribe to others was already practised at home. He labored, in the first 
place, for the most perfect sanctification of his own soul, the episcopal 
character being a state of the greatest perfection and sanctity, and was most 
severe towards himself. The austerities which he practised amidst the 
incredible fatigues of his apostolic life seem almost excessive. His fasts 
were at first moderate, that he might inure his body by degrees to greater 
severities; but for a long time he continued every week to increase them out 
of an earnest desire of practising every means of advancing in the path of 


Christian perfection. Yet his austerities were discreet, and even at the end of 
his life his strength seemed never to fail him for his functions; it seemed to 
redouble through his zeal when extraordinary fatigues presented 
themselves, so that he never sunk under any burden. To exclude the 
imperfection of secretly seeking his own will in his austerities, (which he 
said was to corrupt our penance,) he treated his body with an entire 
indifference, and ate either wheat, or black bread, or chesnuts; and drank 
either clear, dirty, or snow water, such as he met with where he came. For 
several years before his death he fasted every day on bread and water, 
Sundays and holydays only excepted, on which he took with his bread some 
pulse, herbs, or apples; but never touched any flesh, fish, eggs, or wine; nor 
would he allow the water he drank to have been warmed. In Lent he 
abstained even from bread, and lived on dried figs and boiled beans; in 
Holy week his food was only a small bitter sort of peas which he ate raw. 
The whole year he never ate oftener than once a day. From a violent cold 
and long sickness which he had contracted while he was a student at Pavia, 
in the twentieth year of his age, he was for many years troubled with 
phlegm, which caused frequent disorders in his health; and which no 
remedies could cure, till, by this excessive abstemiousness, it was perfectly 
removed. Whence it became a proverb to call a long and rigorous 
abstinence, “The remedy of cardinal Borromeo.”44%4 The archbishop of 
Valentia, in Spain, and F. Lewis of Granada, for whom the saint had the 
highest esteem, both wrote to him in the strongest manner, insisting that 
such excessive rigors were incompatible with the labors of the episcopal 
charge. St. Charles answered the former, that he found the contrary by 
experience; and that, as to the fatigues of the ministry, a bishop must look 
upon it as the greatest happiness that could befall him if he lost his life in 
serving his church, for which Christ died: therefore he ought not too nicely 
to spare himself in the discharge of his functions. To F. Granada the saint 
answered, that the Chrysostoms, the Spiridions, the Basils, and many other 
bishops of very extensive sees, lived in the practice of perpetual watchings 
and fasts, yet many of them arrived at a very advanced age. Pope Gregory 
XIU. commanded him by a brief to moderate his austerities. The saint 
received this order after he had passed the Lent to the last week without any 
other food than dried figs; and, in compliance, mitigated some little of his 


intended rigors in Holy-Week. He wrote to his holiness, declaring his 
readiness to obey, but assuring him that he found by experience that a spare 
diet was conducive to his health. Whereupon the pope left him to his 
discretion; and the same rigid life he continued to his death. St. Charles 
constantly wore a rough hair shirt; took very little rest: and before great 
festivals passed the whole night in watching. When others advised him to 
allow more to the necessity of nature, he used to say, his uncle, John James 
of Medicis, a famous captain, and many other generals only slept a short 
time in a chair in the night: “and ought not a bishop who is engaged in a 
warfare against hell,” said he, “to do as much?” The saint only slept sitting 
in a chair, or lying down upon a rough bed in his clothes, till, at the earnest 
request of the bishops of his province, he consented to alter this custom. 
From which time he lay on a bed of straw, having for his pillow a sack 
filled with straw, without any other covering than a poor counterpane 
stuffed with straw, and two coarse sheets laid on a straw bed. 

His patience in bearing cold and all other hardships he carried to a like 
excess. When one would have had a bed aired for him, he said with a smile: 
“The best way not to find the bed cold is to go colder to bed than the bed 
is.” The bishop of Asti, in his funeral oration, said of him: “Out of his 
revenues he expended nothing for his own use except what was necessary 
for buying a little bread and water for his diet, and straw for his bed. When 
I attended him in making a visitation in the valley Mesolcina, a very cold 
country, I found him studying in the night in a single black tattered old 
gown. I entreated him, if he would not perish with cold, to put on some 
better garment. He answered me smiling: ‘What will you say if I have no 
other? The robes which I am obliged to wear in the day belong to the 
dignity of cardinal: but this garment is my own, and I will have no other 
either for winter or summer.’ ” Out of the most scrupulous love of purity he 
would never suffer any servant to see his arm, or foot, or any other part of 
his body that was usually covered, bare; neither would he speak to any 
woman, not even to his pious aunt, or sisters, or any nun, but in sight at 
least of two persons, and in as few words as possible. Seeing one of his 
chaplains drink once out of meals, he severely chid him, saying: “It is better 
to suffer thirst than to gratify sensuality.” His austerities are not mentioned 
as imitable; yet ought to excite all to the constant practice of some 
mortification, in order to keep the senses in due subjection, and to make our 


lives a constant martyrdom of penance. But the essential mortification is 
that of the will and the passions, to which this exterior is a great help. How 
eminently St. Charles excelled herein appears by his humility, meekness, 
and entire disengagement from all earthly things. So deeply was he 
grounded in the knowledge and contempt of himself, that the highest honors 
which he enjoyed under his uncle made no impression upon his mind; he 
regarded them as burdens, and declined all except those which he was 
obliged to accept for the good of the church and the salvation of souls. In 
his undertakings he never suffered any thing to be ascribed to himself but 
faults. At Milan he removed out of his palace the fine sculptures, paintings, 
and hangings, and especially the arms of his family, which some had put up 
before his arrival: nor would he suffer his name, or the arms of his family, 
but only those of his bishopric, to be set up upon any edifices which he 
raised. Under his robes he wore a very poor garment which he called his 
own, and which was so mean, and usually so old and ragged, that once a 
beggar refused to accept of it. His servants he chiefly employed in other 
affairs, but did every thing for himself that he could, and it was his delight 
even to serve others: though he did this in such a manner as never to do any 
thing unbecoming his dignity, being sensible what he owed to his rank. The 
least shadow of praise or flattery was most hateful to him. All supernatural 
favors and interior graces and consolations which he received in prayer, he 
was most careful to conceal; and he had a little cell in the garrets of his 
palace at a distance from the chambers of others, to which he often retired. 
He never spoke of his own actions unless to ask advice or to condemn 
himself. It was an extreme pleasure to him to converse with, and to 
catechise the poor, which he did among the poor inhabitants of the wildest 
mountains. The bishop of Ferrara coming to meet him when he was 
occupied in the visitation of a poor valley, found him sick of an ague, lying 
on a coarse bed in a very poor cottage. At the sight, he was so struck as to 
be scarce able to speak. St. Charles perceiving his confusion, told him he 
was treated very well, and much better than he deserved. The accent with 
which he spoke this astonished the bishop much more than what he saw. If 
he was put in mind of any fault, he expressed the most sincere gratitude; 
and he gave a commission to two prudent and pious priests of his household 
to put him in mind of every thing they saw amiss in his actions, and he 
often begged that favor of strangers. The sweetness and gravity with which 


he reproved or exhorted others was the fruit of his sincere humility and 
charity. From his childhood mildness seemed to form his character, and 
even in his youth he seemed never to feel any emotion of anger against 
schoolfellows or others. This virtue was daily more and more perfected in 
him as he advanced in the victory over himself. The most atrocious injuries, 
even accusations sent to the king of Spain against him, and the blackest 
actions of ingratitude, never discomposed his mind: and defamatory libels 
published against him he burnt without reading them, or inquiring after the 
authors. A certain priest who took delight in finding fault with his actions 
he kept constantly in his family, treated him with the greatest regard, and in 
his will left him a pension for life upon his estate. The saint’s tongue was 
always the interpreter of his heart: his candor and sincerity appeared in all 
his words and transactions, and his promises were inviolable. The 
confidence which every one on this account reposed in him showed the 
incomparable advantage which a character of strict sincerity and veracity 
gives over lying and hypocrisy, which the saint could never bear in any one. 
He refused dispensations and grants which seemed unjust, with invincible 
firmness, but with so much sweetness as to make the parties themselves 
enter into his reasons. Thus when a lady of great quality desired leave to go 
into a monastery to see her daughter who lay dying, the saint represented to 
her, that such a visit would be a very short satisfaction; but that the 
edification of her example, in preferring the rule of enclosure, would be of 
great advantage to the church: in which the lady voluntarily acquiesced. 

The management of his temporalities he left entirely to stewards of 
approved probity and experience, whose accounts he took once a-year. To 
inspire his clergy with the love of holy poverty he severely reproved even 
bishops who discovered a spirit of interestedness; and he used to repeat to 
them the prayer of St. Austin, who often begged of God that he would take 
from his heart the love of riches, which strangely withdraws a man from the 
love of God, and alienates his affections from spiritual exercises: certainly 
nothing can be baser in a minister of the altar, or more unworthy and more 
contrary to his character than that foul passion. When others told him he 
ought to have a garden at Milan to take the air in, his answer was, that the 
holy scriptures ought to be the garden of a bishop. If any spoke to him of 
fine palaces or gardens, he said, We ought to build and to think of eternal 
houses in heaven. When he came to reside at Milan, though his revenues 


when he left Rome amounted to above one hundred thousand crowns a- 
year, including his legations or governments, he reduced them to twenty 
thousand crowns, for he reserved nothing besides the income of his 
archbishopric, the pension which the king of Spain had granted him, and a 
pension upon his own estate. His other benefices he resigned, or converted 
into colleges and seminaries for the education of youth. He made over the 
marquisate of Romagonora to Frederic Ferrier his kinsman, and his other 
estates in the Milanese to his uncles the counts of Borromeo, those estates 
being feoffments or perpetual entails in the family, though his for life. The 
principality of Oria in the kingdom of Naples, which yielded him ten 
thousand ducats a-year for his life, he sold for forty thousand crowns: which 
sum was brought to his palace, according to the terms of the sale. But he 
could not bear the thought of a treasure lodged in a bishop’s house, and 
ordered his almoner to distribute the whole without delay among the poor 
and the hospitals. When the list which the almoner showed him for the 
distribution, amounted by mistake to forty-two thousand crowns, the saint 
said the mistake was too much to the advantage of the poor to be corrected: 
and the forty-two thousand crowns were accordingly distributed in one day. 
When the officers of king Philip IT. seized the castle of Arona for the crown, 
in which a garrison was always kept, and which was the most honorable 
title of the family of Borromeo, and of the whole country, the saint could 
not be prevailed upon to send any remonstrances to the court, or to make 
interest to recover it. Upon the death of his brother Frederic, he caused the 
rich furniture, jewels, paintings, and other precious effects to be sold at 
Rome, Milan, and Venice, and the price which amounted to thirty thousand 
crowns, he gave to the poor. When he came first to reside at Milan, he sold 
plate and other effects to the value of thirty thousand crowns, and applied 
the whole sum for the relief of distressed families in that diocese. Count 
Frederic’s widow, Virginia of Rouera, left him by will a legacy of twenty 
thousand crowns; which he made over to the poor without touching a 
farthing of it. His chief almoner, who was a pious priest named Julius 
Petrucci, was ordered to give among the poor of Milan, of whom he kept an 
exact list, two hundred crowns a month, besides whatever extraordinary 
sums he should call upon the stewards for, which were very frequent, and so 
great that they were obliged to contract considerable debts to satisfy them, 
of which they often complained to St. Charles, but could not prevail with 


him to moderate his alms. The saint would never suffer any beggar to be 
dismissed without some alms, wherever he was. 

Hospitality the saint looked upon as a bishop’s indispensable duty, and he 
was most obliging and liberal in entertaining princes, prelates, and strangers 
of all ranks, but often at the table at which his upper family ate all together, 
and without dainties or luxury; and he endeavored as much as possible to 
conceal his own abstemiousness; of which he would not suffer the least sign 
to be given or notice taken, every one being free to eat as he pleased at his 
table. His liberality appears in many monuments which yet remain at Rome, 
Milan, and in many parts of that diocese. The church of St. Praxedes at 
Rome, which gave him the title of cardinal, was magnificently repaired and 
almost rebuilt by him. He adorned the church of St. Mary Major, of which 
he was arch-priest. At Bologna, while he was legate there, he built the 
public schools in a stately and finished manner, with a beautiful fountain in 
the middle of the city. At Milan he did many things to adorn the 
metropolitical church, and built houses for all the canons of an admirable 
architecture, with a subterraneous passage for them to go to the church 
without being seen by any one; also a dwelling-place for the rest of the 
clergy of that church: and the archiepiscopal palace, chapel, prisons, and 
stables; the great seminary at Milan, and two other seminaries there: three 
more in other parts of the diocese: the convent of capuchins, (whom he 
established at Milan,) with apartments for his clergy to make retreats there, 
near one of his seminaries. He settled at Milan the Theatins; also the Jesuits, 
whose college of Brera he founded at Milan, and to whom he made over for 
the foundation of their novitiate, his abbey of St. Gratinian at Arona. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the pious settlements he made for his Oblats, 
and the churches, hospitals, and other public buildings which he repaired or 
adorned. The revenues of his archbishopric he divided into three parts, one 
of which was appropriated to his household, another to the poor, and the 
third to the reparation of churches: and the account of these revenues, to the 
last farthing, he laid before his provincial councils, saying he was no more 
than the administrator and steward. Though he tenderly loved his relations, 
he visited them only twice or thrice a-year; and if they sent him any 
recommendations he was more scrupulous and severe in examining the 
affairs or parties than in any others, fearing the danger of any bias upon his 
mind. He employed no clergyman of his kindred in the government of his 


diocese, and resigned none of the benefices which had been conferred on 
him in his youth to any of them. He indeed educated his cousin-german 
Frederic Borromeo in the college he had founded in Pavia, and he became 
one of the greatest ornaments of the church.4422 

The saint expressed always a particular joy when he found any 
opportunity of serving his enemies, or of returning good for evil. This 
watchfulness over his heart against all inordinate affections made him also 
watchful in his words, in which he was very sparing, and careful never to 
say anything superfluous. Fearing to mispend, or rob from the great 
obligations of his charge, one moment of his time, he laid it all out in 
serious employments; at table, or whilst his hair was cutting, he listened to 
some pious book that was read to him, or he dictated letters or instructions. 
When he fasted on bread and water, and dined in private, he ate and read at 
the same time, and on his knees when the book was the holy scripture; and, 
at the same time, his cheeks were often watered abundantly with his tears. 
After dinner he gave audience to his country vicars““°© and curates, instead 
of conversing. In his journeys he always either prayed or studied on the 
road, and in the regular distribution of his time allowed himself none for 
recreation, finding in the different employments of his charge both corporal 
exercise and relaxation of the mind sufficient for maintaining the vigor of 
the mind and health of body. He said, that “A bishop ought never to take a 
walk either alone or with others.” Certain persons telling him, that a very 
experienced and pious director said a person ought generally to allow 
himself seven hours for rest every night, he said bishops must be excepted 
from that rule. When some persons told him he ought to read some 
newspapers in order to be acquainted with certain public transactions, for 
his own conduct on certain occasions, and might spare now and then three 
or four minutes for this, he made answer, that a bishop ought totally to 
employ his mind and heart in meditating on the law of God: which he 
cannot do who fills his soul with the vain curiosities of the world: and he 
attends more easily to God who hears least of them. To make recreations an 
employ, or to give to them any considerable time, or to indulge an eagerness 
or passion after hearing news is a vicious and vain curiosity, sloth and 
dissipation of mind, most pernicious to the spirit of devotion, and 
particularly contrary to the gravity and sanctity of a clerical state. Motives 


of charity to ourselves or others may sanctify some small degree of such 
amusements or actions which St. Charles’s great dignity and authority 
allowed him the happy liberty of entirely retrenching, and practising in the 
world a virtue no less severe than that of the most austere penitential 
religious order. 

It was a rule, which he inviolably observed, to go every morning to 
confession, before he said mass, and to make a spiritual retreat twice every 
year, in each of which he made a general confession for the time since his 
last spiritual exercises. After employing many hours on his knees in 
astonishing sentiments of compunction, he accused himself of the least 
failings and omissions with abundance of tears. His confessors at Milan 
were F. Francis Adorno, a very pious Jesuit, and an interior man whom he 
had invited from Genoa; under whose direction he most frequently made his 
retreats; but sometimes under F. Alexander Saulo, a Barnabite, (afterwards 
bishop of Pavia,) of whose virtue and prudence he had from experience the 
highest opinion. The first retreat and general confession which he made 
with this holy director in 1568, the saint ever after called his conversion to 
God: so great was the spiritual profit which he reaped from it. But St. 
Charles’s ordinary confessor was Mr. Gryffydh Roberts,“2“ a Welshman, a 
canon and theologal of the great church. A priest, from once hearing the 
saint’s confession, might learn the most perfect lessons of his duties in all 
his actions: nor could those who had any acquaintance with his interior, 
sufficiently admire the purity of his conscience, the wonderful light with 
which he discerned the least failings, or the fervour of his compunction, and 
the sincerity of his humility, by which he esteemed himself the last of 
creatures, and of all others the most unfaithful and ungrateful to God. It 
happened once that in giving the holy communion at Brescia, by the fault of 
him who served at mass, he let the host fall: for which, in the deepest 
compunction and humiliation, he fasted most rigorously eight days, and 
abstained four days from saying mass. Except on this occasion he never 
omitted to say mass every day, even in his journeys, and greatest hurries of 
business, unless in extreme fits of illness, and then he at least received 
every day the holy communion. Out of respect and devotion to the adorable 
sacrifice he always kept a religious silence (unless some important business 
intervened) from the evening prayer and meditation till the next day after 


mass, and his long thanksgiving. He prepared himself to offer the sacrifice 
by the sacrament of penance, and by many vocal and mental prayers; and 
used to say that it was unbecoming a priest to apply his mind to any 
temporal business before that great duty. 

He always recited the divine office on his knees with his head bare, and 
his soul seemed all the while absorbed in God. The better to fix his 
attention, he never said any part of it by heart, but read it all in the breviary: 
which practice he recommended to all his clergy. He never would be 
excused from any part of it in any sickness, how grievous soever, except the 
day before he died; and on that would have his chaplain recite it by him 
upon his knees, and attended to it with great devotion. He always said each 
part as near as might be to the canonical hour to which it corresponded; but 
on Sundays and holidays sung it all in choir in the great church, and passed 
there the greatest part of those days after the public office on his knees 
before a private altar. He had an extraordinary devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, under whose patronage he put all his colleges: he had a singular 
devotion to St. Ambrose and the other saints of his church, and had a great 
veneration for holy relics. He carried always about him, among others in a 
gold cross, a particle of the true cross of Christ, and a small image of St. 
Ambrose. He always kept with great respect a little picture of bishop Fisher, 
who was put to death for his religion under Henry VIII., in England. 
The passion of Christ was a constant object of his devotions and 
meditations. At Rome he frequently spent five hours together on his knees 
in the chapel of the holy pillar, in the church of St. Praxedes, and so in other 
places of devotion; sometimes whole days or nights. Having once passed 
the night in the church of St. Sebastian at the Catacombs, he spent the day 
following in that of St. Agnes. But what was most astonishing and edifying 
was the extraordinary exterior and interior recollection with which he 
prayed. His extreme care that neither persons nor business (unless in some 
pressing necessity) should interrupt or disturb him at that time, and his strict 
watchfulness over his eyes and all his senses, made it easy for his soul to 
remain totally absorbed in the divine presence: and condemned those, who, 
by neglecting these precautions, and the due preparation of their souls, 
present themselves before God rather to mock him than to pray. The foot of 
the altar was the centre of this saint’s delights, as he sometimes called it. 


When he was drawn away he left his heart there in desire to continue 
paying to God without interruption the homage of praise and love, and 
imploring his mercy. He never said any prayer, or performed any religious 
ceremony with precipitation, whatever business of importance he had upon 
his hands, how much soever he was pressed for time, or how long soever 
his functions continued, which was sometimes from morning till late in the 
night. In giving audience, and in the greatest hurry of exterior affairs, his 
very countenance, all his words, and his modesty, showed his mind to be 
perfectly recollected in God, the centre of his heart, his repose, strength, 
and comfort. From this spirit of prayer, and the ardent love of God which 
burned in his breast, his words infused a certain spiritual joy into others, 
gained their hearts, and kindled in them a strong desire of persevering in 
virtue, and cheerfully suffering all things for its sake. One word spoken by 
him frequently so animated slothful or desponding priests, that they counted 
labors their gain, and braved dangers without fear. St. Philip Neri testified 
that he once saw the saint’s countenance shining with a heavenly 
brightness. The practice of always walking in the divine presence he 
strongly recommended as the principal means of attaining to Christian 
virtue. To a gentleman who begged he would prescribe him the rules of 
advancing in piety, he gave this answer: “He who desires to make any 
progress in the service of God must begin every day of his life with new 
ardor, must keep himself in the presence of God as much as possible, and 
must have no other view or end in all his actions but the divine honor.” 

The saint, who labored so strenuously for the sanctification of his own 
soul, began the reformation of his diocese by the regulation of his own 
family: including the vicars and the officers of their courts, it consisted of 
about a hundred persons, the greater part being clergymen whom he 
employed in his own affairs, and in those of his diocese. All the priests were 
obliged to go to confession once a week, the others at least once a month, 
and to communicate at the archbishop’s hands. The priests said mass every 
day: all assisted every day at regular prayers at night and moming, 
meditations, and pious reading: abstained from flesh all Wednesdays, and 
all Advent: fasted many vigils besides those of precept; and on fast-days 
had no regular collation; but those that called for it were allowed to take an 
ounce and a half of bread. No person in his family was ever to expect any 
benefice from him; so much did he dread the danger of simony stealing into 


any one’s intention in serving him. When one of them had obtained a small 
benefice from his grand vicar, St. Charles discharged him; though he had a 
good opinion of his learning and virtue, and afterwards recommended him 
to another bishop. All were allowed handsome salaries, and were strictly 
forbid to receive presents from any one. Idleness was banished his house, 
and those who at any time were not employed, were obliged to read the 
lives of saints or other pious books. St. Charles had about him persons of 
the greatest learning and piety, whose advice he took in all matters of 
moment: and he took no resolution of importance without having earnestly 
implored the light of heaven by his own and others’ prayers; whence his 
resolutions were most prudent and happy. His household was a most regular 
community, and all dined together in a common refectory. Out of the clergy 
that composed his family, twelve became eminent bishops, and many were 
employed by popes in quality of nuncios, and in other great posts in the 
government of the church. Ormanetto, his grand vicar, (who was afterwards 
bishop of Padua,) had two other assistants who were also grand vicars; for 
St. Charles established a vicariat, that things might be done with 
deliberation and counsel, which many other bishops imitated. He also 
appointed sixty foraneous or country vicars, (whose authority and 
commission was limited by particular mandates;) these were mostly the 
rural deans: they held frequent conferences, and inspected the behavior of 
the curates under their jurisdiction, admonished them of their faults, and, if 
necessary, informed the archbishop or vicar-general. 

The diocese of Milan, when the saint arrived in it, with regard to 
ignorance and disorders, was in the most deplorable condition. The great 
truths of salvation were little known or understood, and religious practices 
were profaned by gross abuses, and disgraced by superstition. The 
Sacraments were generally neglected, the priests scarce knew how to 
administer them, and were slothful, ignorant, and debauched; and the 
monasteries were full of disorder. St. Charles, by six provincial councils, 
and eleven diocesan synods, also by many pastoral instructions and 
mandates, made excellent regulations for the reformation of the manners 
both of the clergy and people, which all zealous pastors have since regarded 
as a finished model, and have studied to square their conduct by them. The 
first part of these, St. Charles collected into one volume in folio; which 
work, that his name might not be mentioned in it, he, out of humility, 


entitled the Acts of the Church of Milan. The rest were gathered into a 
second volume after his death.4“22 Partly by the most tender and zealous 
entreaties and remonstrances, and partly by an inflexible firmness in the 
most rigorous execution of these most wholesome decrees, without favor, 
distinction of persons, or regard to rank or pretended privileges, the saint 
overcame the most obstinate, and broke through difficulties which would 
have daunted the most courageous. Preaching being the means established 
by God for the conversion of souls, and the principal obligation of a pastor, 
St. Charles applied himself to it with an unwearied zeal, though every thing 
in this function cost him much time and pains. A natural impediment in his 
speech seemed to disqualify him for it: yet this he overcame by much labor 
and attention.“4®2 By his disputations and harangues in the Vatican palace 
he perfectly overcame a natural bashfulness and timidity, which at first gave 
him great difficulty. It was a more painful task still to break a custom of 
speaking his discourses too fast, and of conquering a thickness of speech, 
and other impediments. But his pains were at length crowned with 
incredible success. The composition also cost him a great deal of study; 
though an excellent judgment compensated this difficulty. That liveliness of 
genius, those sprightly thoughts, witty turns, and beautiful flowers, which 
we admire in the Basils and Chrysostoms, seemed not to be his talent. But 
zeal, sincere piety, and a thorough acquaintance with the lessons and 
motives of Christian virtue, could not fail to qualify him for this function. 
His sermons were solid and pathetic, and he spoke with a vehemence which 
strongly affects a soul, and with an unction which always penetrates the 
heart. While those preachers who tickle the ears with the harmonious turn 
of their periods were dry and barren, the saint’s sermons produced, 
wherever he came, infinite fruits among all ranks of people. He preached 
every Sunday and holiday, and often in his visitations two or three times a 
day. F. Charles Bascape assures us, that hearing him preach he was so 
strongly affected with the excellent things he said, and the holy energy with 
which he spoke them, that though he desired to take notice of the preacher 
and his manner of delivery, it was not in his power to do it; but, in spite of 
his endeavours, he forgot the sacred orator, being wholly transported and 
possessed with the great truths he preached; thought his longest sermons 
short, and was very sorry when he concluded his discourse, that it was over. 


Possevinus and others assure us of the same. The saint’s zeal in procuring 
that all children and others throughout his diocese should be perfectly 
instructed in the catechism or Christian doctrine, was fruitful in expedients 
to promote and perpetuate this most important duty of religion. Not content 
with strictly enjoining all parish priests to give public catechism every 
Sunday and holiday, he established everywhere, under admirable 
regulations, schools of the Christian doctrine, which amounted to the 
number of seven hundred and forty, in which were three thousand and forty 
catechists, and forty thousand and ninety-eight scholars, as Giussano 
testifies. 

The congregation of regular clerks called Barnabites, in Milan, 
abounding at that time with spiritual and interior men, the saint conceived a 
particular esteem and affection for this order, and employed very much 
these good religious men in the most important spiritual functions. To 
supply his diocese with good pastors he founded many colleges and 
seminaries and with the same view instituted, in 1578, the congregation of 
secular priests, called Oblats of St. Ambrose, because they voluntarily offer 
themselves to the bishop, making a simple vow of obedience to him, and 
being ready at his discretion to be employed in any manner whatever in 
laboring for the salvation of souls“®! St. Charles made excellent 
regulations for their frequent conferences in all parts of the diocese under 
proper superiors, who assembled them together; also for their exercises, 
private conduct, and government. For their chief house he gave them the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, with a convenient contiguous building, 
where a certain number always reside to be ready for any commission or 
emergency. Out of these Oblats he chose his ablest curates and vicars, and 
employed others in particular missions and other important services. His 
great seminary, which he had first committed to the care of the Jesuits, he 
took from them with their free consent, and put it in the hands of the Oblats. 
He associated several pious ladies of Milan in regular exercises of devotion 
and Christian perfection, by whose examples others were engaged to spend 
much time devoutly in churches, to assist at all the sermons they could, and 
to be always taken up with serious employments, and withdrawn from that 
fatal sloth and round of dangerous amusements which many seem to look 
upon as a privilege of their rank; as if this could make void the maxims of 


the gospel, or exempt any Christian from the obligation of his baptismal 
engagements. These sacred vows, made by every one at the font, St. 
Charles often inculcated, and induced persons to renew them frequently in a 
solemn manner with incredible fruit. 

Immediately after his first provincial council he began the visitation of 
his diocese with the churches of Milan. Several monasteries, especially of 
nuns, that were subject to the superiors of their own order, refused to give 
him admission, and opposed the rules of reformation which he prescribed 
them. It cost him infinite trouble to effect his good designs amongst them; 
but no entreaties or interest could soften him, nor were dangers and 
difficulties which would have discouraged any other person, able to slacken 
his vigorous endeavors, which were at length crowned everywhere with 
success. Some nunneries which before were under the obedience of their 
order only, by special bulls which he procured, he subjected to the 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Every one of these undertakings was a work of 
time and much labor, and cost the holy prelate many prayers and tears. The 
reformation of his chapter was his first essay, and he established the divine 
service in the metropolitical church with the most edifying devotion, and in 
the utmost splendor, and obliged the canons to give constant attendance in 
the choir. The saint founded in it three new prebends, each of which proved 
singularly useful: the first was given to a theologian, who was to preach 
every Sunday, and to read lectures in divinity twice a week. The second to a 
penitentiary, whose business it was to absolve penitents from reserved 
cases, to be assiduous in hearing confessions, and to hold every week a 
meeting with four sub-penitentiaries that were under him, and with certain 
other able divines and canonists, in order to decide difficult cases upon 
which curates or others from all parts of the diocese should consult them. 
The third prebend, called the Doctoral, was bestowed on a doctor in laws, 
whose duty it was to instruct young clergymen in the canon law. St. Charles 
repaired the choir of the great church with great magnificence and decency, 
forbade any layman, of whatever rank, to come within the chancel during 
the divine office, removed the escutcheons of noble families and whatever 
was profane, and took care that all persons were hindered from making the 
churches a passage in going from one place to another. 

In 1567, the saint had a contest with the officers of justice. Certain lay 
persons who lived in public adultery, or kept concubines, and could not be 


reclaimed by remonstrances, were imprisoned by his order. The senate 
threatened the sergeants of the archiepiscopal court for this action; and one 
of the king’s judges caused their barigel or provost to be apprehended, and 
punished in a public square with three strappados. The archbishop treated 
with the magistrates with great calmness and meekness; but, after much 
deliberation, declared the judge, the king’s fiscal, the notary, and jailer, 
excommunicated, for having seized and punished an officer of the 
ecclesiastical court. Philip I., to whom both parties made their complaint, 
ordered the affair to be left to the pope’s decision: to whom a senator was 
sent as deputy to plead the cause, and the duke of Albuquerque, governor of 
Milan, expressed an extreme displeasure at the treatment of the 
archbishop’s officer. In the mean time, St. Charles set out in October to 
perform the visitation of the three valleys of Levantine, Bregno, and 
Riparie, subject to the three Swiss cantons of Uri, Switz, and Underwald; 
for the see of Milan is extended in the Alps, as far as Mount St. Goddard’s. 
Not to give umbrage to the temporal sovereignties, he entreated each to 
send a deputy to accompany him through their territories, which they did in 
a very obliging manner. These valleys had been, as it were, abandoned by 
former archbishops, were full of disorders, and the priests there were more 
corrupt than the laity. The saint travelled through snows and torrents, and 
over rocks which were almost inaccessible, having iron spikes on his shoes 
to climb them, and suffering with joy, cold, hunger, thirst, and continual 
weariness. He preached and catechised everywhere, displaced the ignorant 
and scandalous priests, and put in their room others endowed with learning, 
zeal, and piety, who were capable of restoring the faith and morals of the 
people to their original purity. In some corners of his diocese the Zuinglian 
heresy had got footing; to them he made his way through incredible 
difficulties, reconciled many to the church, and settled all this northern part 
of his diocese in very good order. His method of making his visitation was 
as follows: he always travelled on horseback or on foot; had never more 
than six horses with him, and every one carried his own little necessaries on 
his own horse before him. He had no mules, but was followed by a horse 
loaded with a sack full of books. He called at no houses of noblemen or 
gentlemen, and lodged in those of the curates, how mean soever they were, 
often laying himself on some table, and yielding the beds to those that 
attended him. At dinner he would only allow a pottage, some fruit, and one 


dish of meat to be served up; though he never touched the meat himself, and 
in the last years of his life subsisted only on bread and water, which he took 
privately in his chamber, and did not make his appearance at table. Certain 
priests went before him to prepare the people to receive the holy 
communion, which he gave to all himself; he allowed himself no interval of 
repose from his functions except a short time in the night; and he inquired 
into the necessities, both corporal and spiritual, even of particular persons in 
every parish, took down some account of them, and afterwards would be 
informed how the evils he had observed had been remedied. 

In 1568, he took in hand the reformation of the Humiliati, a religious 
order of which he was the protector. Their institute was founded by certain 
gentlemen of Milan, in 1134, who, with the consent of their wives, made 
religious vows. They adopted the rule of St. Bennet, with certain particular 
constitutions, and their order was approved by Innocent III., in 1200. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century they fell into such relaxations, that in 
ninety monasteries they had only a hundred and seventy monks; the 
superiors, who were called provosts, spending the revenues and living at 
discretion. St. Charles procured two briefs from the pope, by which he was 
empowered to ordain and execute what he thought necessary for their 
reformation; and he published regulations for that purpose in a general 
chapter of the order which he assembled at Cremona. The monks received 
them willingly; but the provosts and lay brothers obstinately refused to 
submit to them. Our saint also assembled the Franciscans called 
Conventuals, in their convent at Milan, and published decrees for the 
reformation of certain abuses among them, for which he was authorized by 
pope Pius V. Upon hearing his new regulations, some of the friars got up, 
and, by their outrageous clamors and running to the bells, raised a furious 
uproar, threatening the cardinal himself if he proceeded.““®2 He therefore 
calmly withdrew for the present, but afterwards carried every point into 
execution, and united their several branches into one body. In many 
particular commissions of popes to reform abuses in distant cities or in 
religious bodies, he showed such prudence and disinterested piety and zeal 
as to seem rather an angel than a man. In 1568, he held a diocesan synod. 
His method was first to inform himself of the necessities of every part of his 
diocese by previous assemblies of sixty country vicars. The synod 


continued three days, in which he published several regulations, and 
preached to the curates twice every day, whom he always wonderfully 
inflamed with sincere piety, disinterested zeal, and ardent charity. In 1569, 
he assembled his second provincial council, and obliged a bishop of his 
province, who was a cardinal, and excused himself upon various pretences, 
to assist at it. On another occasion he obliged a bishop to come from an 
embassy, in which he was employed by his prince, to the council, and even 
to quit his secular embassy and reside in his diocese. Hearing that one of his 
suffragans had said in company that he had nothing to do, the saint sent to 
him a prefect of his household to represent to him the necessities of his 
flock and the obligations of his charge. The bishop answered him, coldly, 
that cardinal Borromeo required too much. The saint was extremely grieved 
at his insensibility and neglect, and wrote him a letter of several leaves, in 
which he summed up various obligations of the episcopal charge, repeating 
almost after each of them, “Shall a bishop ever say that he has nothing to 
do?” Hearing a cardinal, who was bishop of a small diocese, say it was too 
little to require constant residence, he found himself pierced to the quick, 
and strongly represented to his colleague that such is the price of one soul, 
as to deserve the residence and whole time of the greatest man in the world. 

The tranquillity which St. Charles had for some time enjoyed, stirred up 
the malice of the enemy of souls, and the storms which were formerly 
raised against the saint were renewed with greater fury than ever, upon the 
following occasion. The collegiate church of St. Mary de la Scala, so called 
from the foundress, Beatrice de la Scala, wife of Barnaby Visconti, lord of 
Milan, enjoyed great privileges and exemptions, which had been obtained 
from the apostolic see by Francis Sforza II., duke of Milan, a munificent 
benefactor. The conduct of some of these canons not being conformable to 
their state, St. Charles consulted able canonists at Milan, and the pope 
himself, who all answered him that he had a right, in quality of archbishop, 
to make the visitation of this church, and, in case of misdemeanors to 
proceed against any of the clergy belonging to it. The archbishop therefore 
went to the church in solemnity to make a canonical visitation; but was 
thrust from the door by the canons, and the cross which was carried before 
him, and which in the tumult he had taken into his own hands, was shot at. 
One of their party caused a bell to be rung; then declared that the 
archbishop had incurred suspension and other censures for having violated 


the privileges of their church. The grand vicar upon the spot pronounced a 
sentence of excommunication against the authors of this insult; which the 
archbishop confirmed the next day in the great church, after having spent a 
long time in prayer at the foot of the altar. Most of the king’s judges and the 
senate warmly espoused the cause of these canons, and sent the most 
virulent invectives against the archbishop to the king of Spain, accusing 
him of ambition and high treason in invading the king’s rights, this church 
being under the royal patronage. The governor of Milan wrote to pope Pius 
V. in the strongest terms, threatening to banish the cardinal as a traitor. The 
pope answered him that nothing could be more glorious to the cardinal than 
to suffer banishment and death in the faithful discharge of his duty, and in 
laboring to exterminate vice and abuses from the sanctuary, and that the 
devil had stirred up this persecution to hinder the good effect of the 
archbishop’s zealous endeavors and upright intentions. Nevertheless, his 
holiness was very reserved in declaring in favor of the cardinal, and it is 
incredible how virulent and outrageous his enemies at Milan were in their 
invectives. The saint never spoke of any of them but with regard and 
tendemess; and in justifying his conduct to the pope and king of Spain, 
discovered his charity towards his persecutors. All this time he ceased not 
to pray and weep for them, and to beg of God that no resentment might find 
place in his heart. At length the king wrote to the governor, ordering him to 
repeal an edict which he had published injurious to the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and to support the archbishop; saying he was much obliged to 
him for the trouble he took for the reformation of the canons of Scala, 
which undertaking he begged he would accomplish. Hereupon the governor 
was reconciled to the saint; and the provost of the canons, who had been the 
least guilty, begged and received absolution from his censures. The canons 
persisted some time obstinate; but at length submitted, and were absolved 
by the saint. The pope insisted that the most guilty persons, who had shot at 
the cross, should be punished in an exemplary manner; but by many earnest 
solicitations the saint at length obtained their pardon. 

Before this affair was concluded by the king’s letter to the governor, an 
attempt was made upon the life of the saint, whose preservation was owing 
to a visible miracle. The Humiliatii among whom St. Charles had 
established a reform, employed the interest of princes and every other 
means to prevail upon the pope to annul the regulations which our saint had 


made for their order, but in vain. In the rage of their despair, three provosts 
of that order entered into a diabolical conspiracy to murder the archbishop, 
and drew some others into the plot. To such excess of phrensy and malice 
do passions which are not restrained, lead men. A priest of the same order, 
named La Farina, engaged for a sum of money to execute this horrid design, 
imagining that the suspicion would rather fall upon some of the king’s 
officers who were then at variance with the prelate. On the 26th of October, 
1569, the villain found means to post himself at the door of the chapel in 
the archbishop’s palace, while the prelate with his family was at his 
devotions, which lasted an hour every evening, from six to seven o’clock. 
An anthem was then singing at these words, Non turbetur cor meum neque 
formidet, and the prelate was upon his knees, before the altar, when the 
assassin, who was not above five or six paces from him, discharged at him a 
blunderbuss, with a large bullet. At the report the music ceased, and every 
one got up in the utmost consternation; but the saint, without stirring from 
his place, made them a sign to kneel down again, and finished his prayer 
with the same sweetness and tranquillity in his countenance as if nothing 
had happened. This gave the murderer an opportunity of escaping. St. 
Charles, imagining himself mortally wounded, lifting up his hands and eyes 
to God, offered his life to him. But after the prayer was finished, rising up, 
he found that the ball had only struck upon his rochet, near the middle 
vertebr of the back, and, leaving a mark upon the rochet, had fallen down at 
his feet. Some small shot had pierced his clothes, but stopped at his skin: 
and his cassock was pierced with small shot in several places. When he was 
retired to his chamber, and the part that was struck examined, a light bruise 
was discovered with a small swelling on the skin, which mark continued 
even after his death. At the same time that he was wounded, some small 
shot penetrated a table of hard wood, as thick as a finger, that was close by 
him, and struck the wall with a great force and noise.4““©2 The duke of 
Albuquerque, governor of Milan, came immediately to see the saint, and 
earnestly begged that he might be allowed to make a search in his family, 
and examine his servants, in order to discover the author of so black an 
attempt; but to this St. Charles would never consent. After a solemn 
thanksgiving to God and a procession, he shut himself up for some days in 
the chartreuse of Carignan, to consecrate his life anew to God. The world 


knew not which to call the greater miracle, his serenity of mind under such 
an accident, or his wonderful preservation, by which all pastors were taught 
not to fear the world in the discharge of their pastoral duties. St. Charles’s 
rochet became a proverb in Italy for a thing impenetrable. It is preserved at 
the chartreuse at Bourdeaux; and the ball in the church of the Oblats at 
Milan. Some of the Humiliati discovered enough to St. Charles for him to 
trace the crime to its authors; but he never disclosed it; and always 
answered with simplicity that so many had taken offence at his regulations, 
that it was not possible to know who had carried their resentment so far. 
Certain words which some persons of that order let fall, gave suspicions to 
the public, so that they were examined, and the four authors convicted. 
They all confessed the crime with marks of sincere repentance; two 
provosts who were of noble families were beheaded; the third provost and 
the assassin were hanged, though St. Charles did every thing in his power 
that their lives might be spared, and took care of their relations. The 
punishment of a fifth, who was only condemned to the galleys, was 
mitigated, to content the saint in some measure, and he was confined for 
some time in a monastery, and afterwards set at liberty. In execration of this 
crime pope Pius V. abolished the order of the Humiliati, applying their 
revenues to other pious uses, notwithstanding the intercession which St. 
Charles made in their favor. It never appeared more clearly than under these 
dangers and persecutions, how much this great saint was beloved by his 
people, and reverenced by princes and the whole church. Nor did it seem 
possible that an Ignatius or a Chrysostom could love their flocks with a 
more tender and ardent affection than St. Charles did the people of his 
diocese, for whose sake all labors and dangers were sweet: and he looked 
upon it as nothing to lay down his life to procure them the least spiritual 
advantage, as the whole tenor of his conduct showed. 

Before the execution of the assassins he returned to three valleys of his 
diocese situated in the Alps, and took that opportunity of paying a visit to 
the states of each of the Catholic cantons, whose breasts he by his 
exhortations warmed with an ardent love of virtue and zeal against all 
disorders which are a scandal to religion. The harvest having failed in 1569, 
the country was afflicted the following year with great scarcity: under 
which calamity St. Charles, by his care and immense charities, procured 
abundant supplies for the relief of the poor throughout his whole diocese. 


That year he assisted the duke of Albuquerque at his death; and at length 
succeeded in almost abolishing the disorders of the Carnival or Shrovetide, 
and turning the attention of the people to religious processions, prayer, and 
compunction at that season. To extirpate the custom of profaning the holy 
name of God, or sentences of the holy scripture, the saint armed himself 
with all his zeal, and had recourse to various pious institutions. Upon the 
death of St. Pius V. in 1572, St. Charles concurred strenuously to the 
election of cardinal Buoncampagno, who took the name of Gregory XIII., is 
famous for the institution of many colleges, for the propagation of the faith, 
and surpassed, if possible, his two predecessors in his esteem for our saint, 
whom he detained some time at Rome to take his advice; and he appointed 
him apostolic visitor of the dioceses of all his suffragans. In 1575, St. 
Charles went to Rome with the most edifying devotion to gain the jubilee, 
and, in the following year, opened it at Milan. With all his zeal, he was not 
able to hinder the exhibition of profane diversions of tilts and tournaments, 
that very year. While the people were taken up in them he clearly foretold 
the plague, which broke out before they were over. The news of this 
calamity reached the saint at Lodi, whither he was gone to assist the bishop 
of that see at his death, as it was his custom to do towards all his suffragans. 
The governor fled to Vigevano, and all the rest of the nobility left the town. 
St. Charles made haste thither, visited the pesthouse whither the infected 
were sent by the magistrates, and provided both the sick and the poor with 
every succor spiritual and corporal. According to his custom in all 
difficulties, he consulted his vicars and canonists, whether he was obliged 
to remain with the infected, or to withdraw to some other part of his 
diocese. They answered him with warm solicitations in the negative, 
entreating him not to expose his life, which was at that time of infinite 
importance, both to the sick and to those parts of his diocese which were 
not visited with that calamity. But St. Charles proved to them that a pastor, 
who is obliged to lay down his life for his flock, must not abandon them in 
the time of danger. All granted this was the more perfect. And is not a 
bishop, said the saint, obliged to choose what is most perfect? Sin being the 
cause of scourges, he strongly exhorted the people to have recourse to the 
divine mercy by humble penance, and he redoubled his prayers and 
austerities. In three general processions he walked barefoot, having on a 
purple cope, as in times of penance, with a halter about his neck, and a 


crucifix in his hands, from which he seemed never to turn his eyes, which 
were drowned in tears. Thus he offered himself a victim for the sins of the 
people. He preached almost every day, and never ceased admonishing his 
fellow-laborers to contemn life in such a cause, himself exhorting the sick 
and administering the sacraments. For the relief of those that were destitute, 
he melted down all his plate, and gave all his furniture, even the straw bed 
on which he lay, taking his rest on the boards. The number of priests chiefly 
of his own clergy, whom he at first appointed to attend the sick, not being 
sufficient, he assembled the superiors of the religious communities, and 
begging their concurrence, made them a most pathetic discourse, in which 
he shows how great a happiness it was for any to lose their lives (which are 
always uncertain and short) in such a cause of the most noble charity, 
though the danger was not so great as was commonly imagined, and they 
were under the divine protection.“4©4 Such was the effect of this zealous 
discourse, that about twenty-eight priests immediately presented themselves 
out of that body, and the saint allotted to them their diet and lodgings in his 
own palace. The magistrates found fault with his numerous processions and 
assemblies of devotion, for fear of spreading the contagion. The saint 
justified his conduct by the example of St. Gregory, St. Mammertus, and 
other great prelates, alleged, that all human remedies failing, it was more 
necessary to have recourse to those which are divine, and assured them that 
those devotions, far from increasing, would remove the calamity; which 
seemed a prophecy: for though fourscore died in the procession which St. 
Gregory made, no one catched the infection in those of St. Charles, nor any 
one of those that attended him in his visits of the sick: only two of his 
family died, who never went to the infected houses. So abandoned to 
iniquity were some persons, that this scourge itself was not able to reclaim 
them. Persuading themselves that mirth, jollity, pleasure, and high living, 
were the best means to preserve them from the contagion, they lived 
together in a pleasant row of houses near the town, in debauchery and 
intemperance, and despised the serious admonitions of their holy pastor; but 
they were more severely visited with the pestilence than any other part, so 
that not one of their houses escaped it. This dreadful distemper, after raging 
four months, began to abate in November, and quite ceased about the 
beginning of the ensuing year. The saint appointed a public solemn 


thanksgiving, and three days’ prayer for such as had died during the 
pestilence. The two governors who had succeeded Albuquerque gave the 
saint much to suffer, chiefly on account of his abolishing the extravagances 
of Shrovetide, and of the first Sunday in Lent; and, on account of the 
processions he had made during the pestilence; to which they were stirred 
up by incorrigible sinners, and persons who were enemies to all reformation 
of manners, as Giussano shows at large.“4©2 After the death of the latter of 
these governors, in 1580, the king of Spain did the saint justice, and pope 
Gregory XIII., full of admiration at the wisdom and apostolic spirit which 
appeared in his whole conduct, approved of all his regulations, and 
commended his zeal; also the duke of Terra Nuova, the fourth governor of 
Milan, from the time of our saint’s promotion, lived constantly in good 
intelligence with the saint, and often assisted at his sermons. 

St. Charles made twice the visitation of his whole diocese, and once of 
his province: he took a journey into the Valteline, and into the country of 
the Grisons, where he animated the Catholics to the practice of piety, and 
converted many Zuinglianists. The diocese of Milan is filled with 
monuments of his charity and zeal, and in that city itself he founded a 
convent of Capuchinesses, (in which a daughter of his uncle, John Baptist 
Borromeo, embraced that austere order, and died in the odor of sanctity,) 
one of Ursulines, for the instruction of poor girls, who were educated there 
gratis; an hospital for beggars, into which all the poor were received; 
another of Convalescents who were dismissed out of the great hospital, &c. 
After he had established the college of the Jesuits at Milan, in which 
grammar, philosophy, and theology are taught, he committed a college 
which he founded for the Switzers, his six seminaries, (three in the city, and 
three in other parts of his diocese,) and all the other houses which he 
instituted, to the care of his Oblats; except a house at Pavia, which he gave 
to the regular clerks of Somascha, so called from a place of that name 
between Bergamo and Milan, where their founder, St. Jerom miliani, a 
nobleman of Venice, established their chief seminary.““®© Though the saint 
preferred public and general duties, as preaching, to those which regarded 
only private persons; yet he spent much time in the direction of particulars, 
in which his prudence was most remarkable. He was very severe in 
examining, and much upon his guard in believing visions and ecstasies, 


especially in women, whose imagination is easily susceptible of 
impressions: on such occasions, he recommended the practice of humility 
and solid virtues. When a young woman in Milan, who was one of those 
who, making a vow of chastity, are called Devotes, (in Italy Beates,) was 
much spoken of on account of extraordinary favors which it was pretended 
she had received from God; though F. Adorno, who examined her, judged 
them real, the saint would not be prevailed upon by any entreaties so much 
as to go to see her, but ordered her to be shut up in a nunnery, sufficiently 
testifying that he looked upon the whole as an illusion; as was made 
manifest some time after the saint’s death. He was no less strict in the 
scrutiny of miracles and relics, and exploded all those that were not 
authentic; but visited other holy relics with singular devotion, and translated 
and adorned the shrines of many saints. It was to him, as he often 
expressed, a singular pleasure to assist dying persons. In 1583, hearing the 
duke of Savoy was fallen sick at Vercelli, and given over by his physicians, 
he posted thither, and found him, as it was thought, at the last gasp. The 
duke seeing him come into his chamber, cried out: “I am cured.” The saint 
gave him the holy communion the next day, and ordered the forty hours’ 
prayer for his recovery. The duke was restored to his health, as he was 
persuaded by the prayers of St. Charles, and after the saint’s death, sent a 
silver lamp to be hung up at his tomb in memory of this benefit. 

For closer solitude St. Charles sometimes used to make his retreats at 
Camaldoli and other places; but none seemed so agreeable to his devotion 
as Mount Varalli, situate in the diocese of Novara, upon the borders of 
Switzerland, a famous place of devotion to the sufferings of Christ, the 
mysteries of which are curiously carved in thirty-eight chapels of good 
architecture, besides the great church, which is served by Franciscans. 
Thither St. Charles went in 1584, to make his annual retreat and confession 
having with him F. Adormo, who proposed to him the points of his 
meditations. He had before clearly foretold to several persons that he should 
not remain long with them; and in this retreat redoubled his fervour in his 
austerities and devotions, and seemed more than ordinarily absorbed in 
God, and disengaged from his body, and all earthly ties. The abundance of 
his tears obliged him often to stop in saying mass; and a bishop deposed, 
that he saw his countenance one day at the altar darting a ray of bright light, 
which seemed to proceed from that interior light which filled his soul, and 


to be a presage of that glory with which he was going to be crowned. He 
Spent most time in the chapel, called, of the prayer in the garden, and in 
that, of our Redeemer in the sepulchre; endeavoring to put himself in a state 
of death with him, by a perfect renunciation of all sentiments and thoughts 
of self-love; and praying that whatever remained in him of the life of Adam, 
might be entirely destroyed by the death of the Son of God. On the 24th of 
October, he was taken ill of a tertian ague; but concealed it: on the 26th he 
had a second fit, and by the order of F. Adorno, abridged the hours of his 
prayers, had a little straw laid on the boards on which he lay, and took a 
panado, suffering the bread to be toasted, which he ate with water, but 
would not use any salt or butter. On the fifth day of his retreat he spent eight 
hours on his knees with such fervor and compunction, that he could not be 
persuaded he had been near so long; after this he made his annual 
confession, and the next day, it being the 29th of October, he went to Arona, 
and there alighted at the curate’s according to his custom, not at the palace, 
which had been seized by the governors, but was afterwards restored to him 
without his solicitations. Having taken a mess of panado he went, though it 
was night, across the lake to Ascona, to finish the foundation of a college 
there, though the plague was then in that town. He took a little rest in the 
boat, and dispatched his business the next morning; he returned by water to 
Conobbio, though in a fit of the ague. The next day he went to Arona; but it 
being the eve of All-Saints, fasted as usual; except that he took the drugs 
prescribed him by his physician. His cousin Renatus Borromeo could not 
induce him to lodge at the castle, but he lay at the Jesuits, and rested well 
that night, and rose to his prayers at two in the morning. After his 
confession he said mass at seven: his physicians persuaded him not to set 
out, that being the day of the return of his ague, and they ordered him to 
drink a great quantity of ptisan. He obeyed them; but the ptisan had a 
contrary effect to what they expected, it being too strong for a constitution 
accustomed to no other fare than bread and water, or pulse. His ptisan and 
drugs were to him cordials, instead of coolers, and his fever was much 
increased by them, so that it became from that time continued, and never 
after left him. 

On All-Souls-day he arrived at Milan in a liter, called in the ablest 
physicians, and gave himself up to their direction, which he scrupulously 
followed in every point. They declared his distemper very dangerous; but 


the next day, finding his fever much abated, had great hopes of his recovery. 
The saint gave no signs of joy at this news, and continued his pious 
exercises, chiefly on the passion of Christ, sometimes by himself, 
sometimes with F. Adorno, F. charles Bascape, and other devout persons. In 
the next paroxysm of his fever the physicians found the state of his health 
desperate: he received the news with a surprising serenity, received the 
viaticum and extreme unction with great devotion, and with these words, 
Ecce venio, Behold I come, expired in the first part of the night between the 
3d and 4th of November. He left by his will his plate to his cathedral, his 
library to his canons, and his manuscripts to the bishop of Vercelli, and 
declared the general hospital his heir. His funeral he ordered to be made as 
privately as might be, and chose for his burial-place a vault near the choir, 
with this inscription, which remains there to there to this day, in a small 
marble stone; “Charles, cardinal of the title of St. Praxedes, archbishop of 
Milan, desiring to be recommended to the frequent prayers of the clergy, 
people, and the devout sex, living, chose for himself this monument.” There 
follows this addition: “He lived forty-six years, one month, and one day; 
governed this church twenty-four years, eight months, twenty-four days, 
and died November the 4th, in 1584.” F. Adorno soon after his departure in 
a slumber, saw him in great light and glory, and the saint said to him: “I am 
happy; you will soon follow me.” This F. Adorno told several friends with 
great comfort, and once affirmed it publicly in a sermon. He returned to 
Genoa. his own country, and died there very soon after in the odour of 
sanctity.“©2 Several instantaneous miraculous cures were wrought by this 
saint’s relics and intercession.“4®2 In 1601, the venerable cardinal Baronius, 
confessor to Clement VIII., sent to the clergy of Milan an order of his 
holiness, to change the anniversary mass de Requiem, which the saint had 
founded to perpetuity in the great hospital, into a mass of the saint: and St. 
Charles was solemnly canonized by Paul V. in 1610. His sacred remains are 
now deposited in a rich subterraneous chapel just under the cupola in the 
great church, and laid in a crystal shrine of an immense value. The altar in 
this chapel is of solid silver; plates of silver cover the walls of a 
considerable part of the vault, and a great number of large silver and gold 
lamps burn there night and day, not to mention the great images and other 
donaries of gold and silver, with which this chapel is filled by the devotion 


of many distant princes, cardinals, and bishops. Besides the richest 
vestments and like ornaments, Giussano tells us that in eight years the 
donaries here amounted to above the value of one hundred and fifty 
thousand crowns of gold.4“© Thus is he honored on earth who despised the 
whole world for Christ. 

St. Charles was raised by God to revive an ecclesiastical spirit in the 
clergy. Priests are called by our Blessed Redeemer the salt of the earth. 
Through them the world is to be seasoned, as it were, with the Christian 
spirit of perfect humility, meekness, patience, charity, devotion, and 
contempt of the world. How can they infuse these virtues into others who 
are themselves unacquainted with this spirit? For this, much more is 
required than barely to know the names of virtues. To be disengaged from 
the world, and dead to themselves; to love retirement, and to be always 
employed in the business of their heavenly Father, is the characteristic of 
the ministers of the altar. Such were the pastors who formed so many saints. 
The reformation of the manners of the people depends very much upon that 
of the clergy. Judgment must begin from the house of God.“ A clergyman 
is one separated from the people, as his name and office imply; separated 
not only in his education and ministry, but, in some degree, in his life and 
conversation. How much soever he is filled with the spirit of his profession, 
this will be soon extinguished, and the contagion of the world or love of 
vanity, pleasure, riches, and honor, insensibly contracted by too great 
familiarity with it. It shall be as with the people, so with the priest.4 


St.s Vitalis and Agricola, MM. 


St. Ambrose informs us that Agricola was a gentleman of Bologna, whose 
behavior in the world had engaged the affection of the idolaters amongst 
whom he lived. Vitalis, his slave, learned from him the Christian religion, 
and first received the crown; for the servant and the freeman are one and the 
same thing in Christ, nor is there any difference from their condition in their 
reward. They were both seized, probably in the year 304, and Vitalis first 
put to the torture. He ceased not to praise God so long as he had the use of 
his tongue; and seeing no part of his body left which was not covered with 
wounds and blood, he prayed Jesus Christ to receive his soul, and to bestow 
on him that crown which his angel had shown him. His prayer was no 
sooner ended than he gave up the ghost. Agricola’s execution was deferred 
out of a cruel compassion, that time and the sight of the sufferings of his 
faithful servant might daunt his resolution. But he was animated and 
encouraged by such an example. Whereupon the affection of the judges and 
people was converted into fury; and the martyr was hung on a cross, and his 
body pierced with so many huge nails that the number of his wounds 
surpassed that of his limbs. The bodies of the martyrs were laid in the 
burial-place of the Jews. St. Ambrose flying from the arms of the tyrant 
Eugenius, came to Bologna in 393, and there discovered these relics. He 
took to himself some of the blood that was found in the bottom of the grave, 
and the cross and nails which were the instruments of Agricola’s 
martyrdom. Juliana, a devout widow of Florence, invited him to dedicate a 
church she had built in that city, and begged of him this treasure, which he 
was not able to refuse her, and the value of which he much extols to her 
three daughters, bidding them receive with respect these presents of 
salvation, which were laid under the altar. See St. Ambrose, Exhort. ad 
Virginit. c. 1, 2; St. Gregory of Tours,1. de Glor. Mart. c. 44. 


St. Joannicius, Abbot 


This saint, by holy penance after a dissolute youth, arrived at so eminent a 
degree of sanctity, as to be ranked by the Greek church amongst the most 
illustrious saints of the monastic order. He was a native of Bithynia, and a 
hog-driver; afterwards he rode in the guards of Constantine Copronymus, or 
at least of his son and successor Leo IV., surnamed Chazares, and was 
distinguished by a robust constitution, big stature, intrepid courage, and 
many military exploits, but was carried away with the torrent of the times, 
and became a violent persecutor of holy images. By the conversation of a 
holy monk in the reign of the Catholic empress Irene, he was reclaimed 
from his error and dissolute life, and, touched with compunction, spent his 
time in tears, fasting, and prayer for six years, during which he continued in 
the army. These sentiments making every day deeper wounds in his heart, at 
forty years of age he quitted the service, and retiring to Mount Olympus in 
Bithynia, near Prusa, lived in several monasteries till he had learned to read, 
and to recite the psalter by heart, and had instructed and exercised himself 
in all the duties of a monastic life. His prayer was continual; and he had 
always a devout aspiration in his mouth, which he called the seasoning of 
his heart. He afterwards led an eremitical life for twelve years: then took the 
religious habit in the monastery of Ereste, and became famous over all the 
East for the gifts of miracles and prophecy, and for his heavenly prudence in 
directing others in the paths of perfect virtue. He zealously defended the use 
which the church makes of holy images, in the persecuting reigns of Leo 
the Armenian, and Theophilus; and had a share in the triumph of the truth, 
when the pious empress Theodora restored holy images. In his old age he 
built himself a cell near his monastery on mount Antides, and in this 
retirement prepared himself for his passage to eternity, which happened in 
845. Three days before his death he received a visit from the patriarch St. 
Methodias. Some make him a hundred and sixteen years old at his death; 
others ninety-four, and others only eighty-one. See his life in Surius, which 


Baronius and Baillet ascribe to Metaphrastes; but Pagi to some anonymous 
author. Papebroke (in Ephrem. Gr. Mosch.) promises more authentic 
memoirs of this saint from Sabas and Peter, both monks of his community. 
See Lambecius, t. 8, p. 266. 


St. Clarus, M. 


This saint was an Englishman by birth, of very noble extraction, was 
ordained priest, and leaving his own country led many years an angelical 
life in the county of Vexin in France. He often preached the truths of 
salvation to the inhabitants, and died a martyr of chastity, being murdered 
by two ruffians, employed by an impious and lewd lady of quality, about 
the year 894. He is named in the Roman and Gallican Martyrologies, and 
honored with singular veneration in the dioceses of Rouen, Beauvais, and 
Paris. The village where he suffered martyrdom, situate upon the river Epte, 
(which separates the Norman and French Vexins,) nine leagues from 
Pontoise, and twelve from Rouen, bears his name, and is become a 
considerable town by the devotion of the people to this saint. His rich shrine 
is resorted to by crowds of pilgrims, who also visit a hermitage which 
stands upon the spot which was watered with his blood near the town. 
Another town in the diocese of Coutances in Normandy, which is said also 
to have been sanctified by his dwelling there before he retired to the Epte, is 
called by his name St. Clair. See his acts in Capgrave; Saussaye; Moutier, 
Neustria pia; and Trigan, Hist. Eccles. de Norm. t. 2, p. 201. 


St. Brinstan, Bishop of Winchester 


Was raised for his eminent sanctity to that see in 931, on the resignation of 
the pious bishop Trithestan, who died the following year. It was his daily 
custom to wash the feet of a number of poor whom he served at table; he 
also every day said mass, and at night repeated the psalms for the faithful 
departed. He died the 4th of Nov. 934. See Malmesb. de Pontif.1. 2, p. 242; 
Godwin, de Ep. Ang., &c. 


November 5" 


St. Bertille, Abbess of Chelles 


FROM HER LIFE WRITTEN SOON AFTER HER DEATH IN MABILLON, ACT. BEN. T. 3, P. 
21; DU PLESSIS, HIST. DE MEAUX, L. 1, N. 47, 48, 50. 


A. D. 692. 


St. Bertille was born of one of the most illustrious families in the territory 
of Soissons, in the reign of Dagobert I., and by her piety acquired the true 
nobility of the children of God. From her infancy she preferred the love of 
God to that of creatures, shunned as much as possible the company and 
amusements of the world, and employed her time in serious duties, and 
chiefly in holy prayer. As she grew up, by relishing daily more and more 
the sweetness of conversing with God, she learned perfectly to despise the 
world, and earnestly desired to renounce it. Not daring to discover this 
inclination to her parents, she first opened herself to St. Oen, by whom she 
was encouraged in her resolution; but they both took some time to pray the 
Father of lights that he would guide her according to his holy will, and 
manifest by what spirit she was directed; knowing that every impulse is not 
from the Holy Ghost. Self-love early disguises itself in every shape, and the 
devil often transforms himself into an angel of light. Not to be deceived 
through precipitation and rashness, in so important a choice as that of a 
state of life, impartial advice, prayer, careful self-examination and mature 
deliberation are necessary. These means having been employed, the saint’s 
parents were made acquainted with her desire, which God inclined them not 
to oppose. They conducted her to Jouarre, a great monastery in Brie, four 
leagues from Meaux, founded not long before, about the year 630, by Ado, 
the elder brother of St. Oen, who took the monastic habit there with many 
other young noblemen, and established a nunnery in the neighborhood, 
which became the principal house.“ St. Thelchildes, a virgin of noble 
descent, who seems to have been educated or first professed in the 
monastery of Faremoutier, was the first abbess of Jouarre, and governed 
that house till about the year 660. By her and her religious community St. 


Bertille was received with great joy and trained up in the strictest practice 
of monastic perfection. Our saint looking upon this solitude as a secure 
harbor, never ceased to return thanks to God for his infinite mercy in having 
drawn her out of the tempestuous ocean of the world; but was persuaded 
she could never deserve to become the spouse of Jesus Christ, unless she 
endeavored to follow him in the path of humiliation and self-denial. By her 
perfect submission to all her sisters she seemed every one’s servant, and in 
her whole conduct was a model of humility, obedience, regularity, and 
devotion. Though she was yet young, her prudence and virtue appeared 
consummate, and the care of entertaining strangers, of the sick, and of the 
children that were educated in the monastery, was successively committed 
to her. In all these employments she had acquitted herself with great charity 
and edification when she was chosen prioress to assist the abbess in her 
administration. In this office, her tender devotion, her habitual sense of the 
divine presence, and her other virtues shone forth with new lustre, and had a 
wonderful influence in the direction of the whole community. Every one, by 
her example, was ashamed to fail in any part of the practice of the like 
devotion, or in the most punctual and scrupulous observance of the least 
rule of monastic discipline. 

When St. Bathildes, wife of Clovis II., munificently refounded the abbey 
of Chelles, which St. Clotildis had instituted near the Marne, four leagues 
from Paris,““” she desired St. Thelchildes to furnish this new community 
with a small colony of the most experienced and virtuous nuns of Jouarre, 
who might direct the novices in the rule of monastic perfection. Bertille was 
sent at the head of this holy company, and was appointed first abbess of 
Chelles, in 646, or thereabouts“““ The reputation of the sanctity and 
prudence of our saint, and the excellent discipline which she established in 
this house, drew several foreign princesses thither. Among others Bede 
mentions Hereswith, queen of the East-Angles. She was daughter of 
Hereric, brother, or brother-in-law, to St. Edwin, king of Northumberland, 
and married the religious king Annas, with whose consent she renounced 
the world, and passing into France in 646, became a nun at Chelles, and 
there happily finished her earthly pilgrimage. In Wilson’s English 
Martyrology she is placed among the saints on the 20th of September. 
Queen Bathildes, after the death of her husband, in 655, was left regent of 


the kingdom during the minority of her son Clotaire III., but as soon as he 
was of age to govern, in 665, she retired hither, took the religious habit from 
the hands of St. Bertille, obeyed her as if she had been the last sister in the 
house, and passed to the glory of the angels in 680. In this numerous family 
of holy queens, princesses, and virgins, no contests arose but those of 
humility and charity; no strife was ever known but who should first submit, 
or humble herself lowest, and who should outdo the rest in meekness, 
devotion, penance, and in all the exercises of monastic discipline. The holy 
abbess, who saw two great queens every day at her feet, seemed the most 
humble and the most fervent among her sisters, and showed by her conduct 
that no one commands well or with safety who has not first learned, and is 
not always ready, to obey well. This humble disposition of soul 
extinguishes pride and removes the fatal pleasure of power which that vice 
inspires, and which is the seed of tyranny, the worst corruption of the 
human heart. This virtue alone makes command sweet and amiable in its 
very severity, and renders us patient and firm in every observance and duty. 
St. Bertille governed this great monastery for the space of forty-six years 
with equal vigor and discretion. In her old age, far from abating her fervor, 
she strove daily to redouble it both in her penances and in her devotions; as 
the courser exerts himself with fresh vigor when he sees himself almost 
touching the goal, or as the laborer makes the strongest efforts in his last 
strokes to finish well his task. In these holy dispositions of fervor the saint 
closed her penitential life in 692. 

One who has truly in spirit renounced the world, sees its figure pass 
before his eyes, contemns the smoke of its enjoyments, shudders at the 
tragical scenes of its ambition, dreads its snares, and abhors its cheating 
promises, magnificent impostures, and poisonous pleasures by which it 
ceases not to enchant many unhappy souls. With the security and 
tranquillity of a man who is in the harbor, he beholds the boisterous raging 
and the violent tossings of this tempestuous sea, in the midst of which the 
unhappy Egyptians struggle against the fury of the waves, and after toiling 
for some time sink on a sudden one after another, and are buried in the 
abyss. Those only escape this ruin whose souls soar above it, so that their 
affections are no way entangled or engaged. 


November 6" 


St. Leonard, Hermit, C. 


His life published in Surius was written a considerable time after his death. 
Baronius in his notes on the Martyrology, mentions another life of this saint 
which he saw in manuscript. Several ancient monuments mention him. 


SIXTH AGE 


St. Leonard, or Lienard, was a French nobleman of great reputation in the 
court of Clovis I., and in the flower of his age was converted to the faith by 
St. Remigius, probably after the battle of Tolbiac. Being instructed in the 
obligations of our heavenly warfare, wherein the prize of the victory is an 
assured crown of immortal glory, he resolved to lay aside all worldly 
pursuits, quitted the court, and became a constant disciple of St. Remigius. 
The holy instructions and example of that saint made every day deeper 
impressions upon his tender soul, and Leonard seemed to have inherited the 
very spirit of his master, and to be animated with the same simplicity, 
disinterestedness, modesty, zeal, and charity. He preached the faith some 
time; but finding it very difficult to resist the king’s importunities, who 
would needs call him to court, and, burning with a desire of giving himself 
up entirely to the exercises of penance and contemplation, he retired 
privately into the territory of Orleans, where St. Mesmin or Maximin 
governed the monastery of Micy, (called afterwards St. Mesmin’s,) which 
his uncle St. Euspicius had founded, two leagues from the city, in 508. In 
this house St. Leonard took the religious habit, and inured himself to the 
fervent practices of regular discipline, under the direction of St. Mesmin, 
and of St. Lie or Ltus, a holy monk of that house, who afterwards died a 
hermit. St. Lifard, brother to our saint, who had renounced the world in the 
fortieth year of his age, laid the foundation of a religious community at 
Meun, in that country, which is at present a collegiate church of canons 
which bears his name. 


St. Leonard himself aspiring after a closer solitude, with the leave of St. 
Mesmin left his monastery, travelled through Berry, where he converted 
many idolaters, and coming into Limousin, chose for his retirement a forest, 
four leagues from Limoges. Here, in a place called Nobiliac, he built 
himself an oratory, lived on wild herbs and fruits, and had for some time no 
other witness of his penance and virtues but God alone. His zeal and 
devotion sometimes carried him to the neighboring churches, and some who 
by his discourses were inflamed with a desire of imitating his manner of life 
joined him in his desert, and formed a community which, in succeeding 
times, out of devotion to the saint’s memory, became a flourishing 
monastery, called first Noblat, afterwards St. Leonard le Noblat. The 
reputation of his sanctity and miracles being spread very wide, the king 
bestowed on him and his fellow-hermits a considerable part of the forest 
where they lived. The saint, even before he retired to Micy, had been most 
remarkable for his charity towards captives and prisoners, and he laid 
himself out with unwearied zeal in affording them both corporal and 
spiritual help and comfort, and he obtained of the governors the liberty of 
many. This was also the favorite object of his charity after he had 
discovered himself to the world in Limousin, and began to make frequent 
excursions to preach and instruct the people of that country. It is related that 
some were miraculously delivered from their chains by his prayers, and that 
the king, out of respect for his eminent sanctity, granted him a special 
privilege of sometimes setting prisoners at liberty, which about that time 
was frequently allowed to certain holy bishops and others. But the saint’s 
chief aim and endeavors in this charitable employment, were to bring 
malefactors and all persons who fell under this affliction, to a true sense of 
the enormity of their sins, and to a sincere spirit of compunction and 
penance, and a perfect reformation of their lives. When he had filled up the 
measure of his good works, his labors were crowned with a happy death 
about the year 559, according to the new Paris Breviary. In honor of the 
saint, his church, which has been long served by regular canons, (though 
new half the number is secularized,) enjoys still great exemptions from 
public burdens and exactions. Many other places in France bear his name, 
and he is honored there with particular devotion. Many great churches in 
England, of which he is the titular saint, and our ancient calendars, show his 
name to have been formerly no less famous in England. In a list of holidays 


published at Worcester, in 1240, St. Leonard’s festival is ordered to be kept 
a half-holyday, with an obligation of hearing mass, and a prohibition of 
labor except that of the plough.“ He was particularly invoked in favor of 
prisoners and several miracles are ascribed to him.“ His name occurs in 
the Roman and other Martyrologies. 

Solitude has always charms to the devout servant of God, because 
retirement from the world is very serviceable to his conversing with heaven. 
This appears from the practice of the Nazarites, prophets, and devout 
persons in the old law, and from that of Christ and all the saints in the new. 
Isaac went out into the field when he would meditate; and when Moses met 
God, it was in the desert. Solitude and silence settle and compose the 
thoughts; the mind augments its strength and vigor by rest and collection 
within itself, and in this state of serenity is most fit to reflect upon itself and 
its own wants, and to contemplate the mysteries of divine grace and love, 
the joys of heaven, and the grounds of our hope. This solitude must be 
chiefly interior, that of the mind still more than of the place, by freeing and 
disengaging ourselves from worldly cares and business, from the 
attachment to our senses, and from all those things, and even thoughts, 
which soften, allure, disturb, or distract us, or which breed in us vanity or 
vexation. If we cut not off these things, under the name of retirement, we 
shall be more persecuted with a dissipation of thoughts, and the noise and 
cravings of our passions, than in the midst of the most active and busy life. 
How shall a Christian, who lives in the world, practise this retirement? By 
not moving its spirit and maxims, by being as recollected as may be in the 
midst of business, and bearing always in mind that salvation is the most 
important and only affair; by shunning superfluous amusements, and idle 
conversation and visits; and by consecrating every day some time, and a 
considerable part of Sundays and great festivals, to the exercises of 
religious retirement, especially devout prayer, self-examination meditation, 
and pious reading. 


St. Winoc, Abbot 


Among the Britons, who, flying from the swords of the English Saxons 
took refuge in the maritime province of Armorica in Gaul, several turned 
their afflictions into their greatest spiritual advantage, and from them 
learned to despise transitory things, and to seek with their whole hearts 
those which are eternal. Hence Armorica, called from them Brittany, was 
for some ages a country particularly fruitful in saints. Conan founded this 
principality of Lesser Britain, in 383. His grandson and _ successor, 
Solomonl., was murdered by his own subjects, provoked by his zeal to 
reform their morals, in 434. Some think this prince, rather than the third of 
that name, to be the Solomon whose name has been inserted in some 
Armorican calendars. Gratton, the third prince, founded the abbey of 
Landevenec. Budic, the seventh of these princes, was defeated by the 
Franks, and seems to have been slain by king Clovis about the year 509. His 
son Riowald, or Hoel I., gathered an army of Britons dispersed in the 
islands about Great Britain, and returning in 513, recovered the principality 
in the reign of Childebert, and is called by many the first duke of Brittany. 
St. Winoc was of blood-royal, descending from Riowald, and kinsman to 
St. Judoc.442 The example and instructions of holy tutors made a deep 
impression upon his tender soul. He learned very early to be thoroughly 
sensible of the dangers, instability, and emptiness of all worldly 
enjoyments, and understood how great watchfulness and diligence are 
required for a Christian to stand his ground, and daily to advance in virtue. 
The most excellent precepts which a person has received from his masters 
in a spiritual life, become useless to him, if he ever thinks himself 
sufficiently instructed, and ceases to preach these important lessons over 
and over again to himself, and to improve daily in spiritual knowledge and 
sentiments by pious attention and assiduous earnest meditation. 

Winoc was careful by this method to nourish the good seed which had 
been sown in his soul. In company with three virtuous young noblemen of 


his country he made several journeys of devotion, in one of which he 
visited the new monastery of Sithiu or St. Peter’s, now St. Bertin’s, at St. 
Omer; and was so edified with the fervor and discipline of the monks, and 
the wisdom and sanctity of the holy abbot St. Bertin, that he and his three 
companions all agreed to take the habit together. This they did, not in 660, 
as Mabillon conjectured, but later than the year 670, perhaps nearer 690. St. 
Winoc’s three companions were, Quedenoc, Ingenoc, and Madoc. The 
edifying lives of these servants of God spread an odor of sanctity through 
the whole country: and the chronicle of St. Bertin’s testifies that St. Winoc 
shone like a morning star among the hundred and fifty fervent monks who 
inhabited that sanctuary of piety. 

It was judged proper to found a new monastery in a remoter part of the 
vast diocese of Terouenne, which might be a seminary of religion for the 
instruction and example of the inhabitants of that part of the country. For 
the Morini who composed that diocese, comprised, besides Artois and part 
of Picardy, a considerable part of what was soon after called Flanders.“ 
Heremar, a pious nobleman, who had lately embraced the faith, bestowed 
on St. Bertin the estate of Wormhoult, very convenient for that purpose, six 
leagues from Sithiu. St. Bertin sent thither his four illustrious British monks 
to found a new monastery, not in the year 660, as Mabillon imagined, but 
some years later; Stilting says, in his life of St. Bertin. in 690. Mabillon tells 
us, from the traditionary report of the monks, that St. Winoc first led a 
solitary life at Groenberg, where the monastery now stands: but no mention 
is made of this in his life. Having built their monastery at Wormhoult, 
Quedenoc, Ingenoc, and Madoc, who were elder in years, successively 
governed this little colony. After their demise St. Winoc was appointed 
abbot by St. Bertin. He and his brethren worked themselves in building 
their church and cells, together with an hospital for poor sick; for nothing in 
their whole lives was more agreeable to them than to labor for he service of 
God, and that of the poor. 

St. Winoc saw his community in a short time very numerous, and 
conducted them in the practices of admirable humility, penance, devotion, 
and charity. The reputation of his sanctity was enhanced by many miracles 
which be wrought. Such was his readiness to serve all his brethren, that he 
seemed every one’s servant; and appeared the superior chiefly by being the 


first and most fervent in every religious duty. It was his greatest pleasure to 
wait on the sick in the hospital. Even in his decrepit old age he ground the 
corn for the use of the poor and his community, turning the wheel with his 
own hand without any assistance. When others were astonished he should 
have strength enough to ply constantly such hard labor, they looked through 
a chink into the room, and saw the wheel tuming without being touched, 
which they ascribed to a miracle. At work he never ceased praying with his 
lips, or at least in his heart; and only interrupted his manual labor to attend 
the altar or choir, or for some other devotions or monastic duties. His ardent 
sighs to be dissolved and to be with Christ were accomplished by a happy 
death, which put him in possession of his desired bliss on the 6th of 
November, before the middle of the eighth century. For fear of the Danish 
plunderers, who, in the following century, made a descent upon the coast of 
Flanders, his bones were carried to Sithiu. Baldwin the Bald, count of 
Flanders, having built and fortified the town of Berg, in 920, that it might 
be a strong barrier to his dominions; count Baldwin IV., or the Bearded, in 
1028, built and founded there a stately abbey in honor of St. Martin and St. 
Winoc, which he peopled with a colony from St. Bertin’s, and he enriched it 
with the relics of St. Winoc; and the lands or estates of the monastery of 
Wormhoult, which were not far distant were settled by the founder upon 
this house, and the town bears the name of Berg-St.-Winoc. 

Dom. de Cousser, actual prior of St. Winoc’s, in his MS. annals of his 
monastery, endeavors to prove that a succession of monks had continued to 
inhabit a cell at Wormhoult, from the destruction of that abbey to its 
restoration in the city of Berg. The walls of the fortress did not take in the 
abbey till, in 1420, the abbot Moer raised a wall round the hill. The abbey 
of Berg was burnt with the town, by the French in 1383, when twelve 
candlesticks of massy gold, of an incredible weight and size, and other 
immense riches, were consumed in the church, and with them many shrines 
and relics of saints, particularly of St. Oswald the English king and martyr, 
and his cousin the holy virgin St. Hisberga, whom Molanus by mistake 
confounds with the Flandrican St. Isberge. Nothing of these relics escaped 
the flames, except a small parcel of little bones of St. Oswald kept separate. 
They are still exposed in that church in a reliquary made in the figure of an 
arm.“4 The relics of St. Winoc were not damaged. They are now preserved 


in a triple shrine raised over the high altar, and the head in a large silver 
bust apart. See the life of St. Winoc, with a relation of many miracles after 
his death, written probably in the ninth century before the devastation of the 
Normans in 880, MSS. in the Library of Berg-St.-Winoc, published by 
Surius, and more correctly by Mabillon, sc. 3, Ben. p. 1. Also, see the 
Chronology of St. Winoc’s nearly of the same age. Thirdly Drogo or 
Dreuoc, a monk of St. Winoc’s in the middle of the eleventh century, in his 
history of the miracles of St. Winoc, to many of which he had been an eye- 
witness. He prefixed a life of St. Winoc, in Mabillon, sc. 3, p. 310. He 
likewise composed a life of St. Lewina, an English virgin, in Mabillon, ib. 
and the Bollandists, 24 Julii, p. 613, and of St. Oswald, king and martyr, in 
Surius, 5 Aug. Some make this writer the same who was bishop of 
Terouenne from 1031 to 1078, and who wrote the life of St. Godeleva, 
virgin. But the monk expressly mentions this bishop his namesake and 
contemporary. See also on St. Winoc, Thomas the Deacon, a monk of Berg, 
who wrote in the fourteenth century, was eye witness to the plunder and 
burning of the abbey and city by the French in 1383; a most faithful and 
accurate historian. 

St. Winoc’s history is abridged by Anian de Coussere, monk of Berg, and 
abbot of St. Peter’s of Aldenburg, who wrote a chronicle from the birth of 
Christ, and the translation of St. Arnulph, abbot of Aldenburg, and died in 
1468. 

Likewise by Peter of Wallen Capelle, prior of Berg, abbot of Broin at 
Namur, from 1585 to 1592, while his brother Francis, a Franciscan, was 
bishop of that city. Peter returned to Berg, and there died. He is author of 
two excellent treatises on the monastic state, the one called Illustrationes 
the other Institutiones Monastic, to which the learned Vanespen was much 
indebted in what he wrote on this subject. Consult also on St. Winoc, Mirus 
in Fastis Belgicis, and Chron. Belgico. Meyer, Chronic; Gramaie Descr. 
Historica Winoci Bergens. Abbati, pp. 148-153, &c. 


St. Iltutus, Abbot 


Iltut or Elchut, was a noble Briton, a native of Glamorganshire, and 
kinsman to king Arthur, in whose army he served for some part of his 
youth, and acquired a great reputation for his valor. St. Cadocus, abbot of 
Llan-carvan, three miles from Cowbridge in Glamorganshire, who had 
formerly been a scholar of St. Germanus, and afterwards of St. Dubricius, 
and was then bishop of Llandaff, inspired Iltut with a contempt of the 
world, and a thirst after true wisdom; insomuch, that renouncing the world, 
he received the tonsure at the hands of St. Dubricius, and studied many 
years in the great school of Cadocus, so as to surpass his master in his skill 
in the sacred sciences. He afterwards founded, and governed for many 
years, the most famous monastery and school then in Britain, called from 
him Llan-Iltut or Llan-twit, situate near the sea-coast, not far from Llan- 
carvan. Amongst his scholars are reckoned St. David, St. Samson, St. 
Magloire, St. Gildas, and many other great saints and learned prelates. The 
saint labored with his own hands, and exercised himself in much watching, 
fasting, and prayer. Out of a love of holy retirement, he at length resigned 
the care of his school to Isham, one of his disciples, and passed three years 
in a lone-some cave in great austerity, and assiduous prayer. Before his 
death, he took a journey into Brittany, to visit his disciples and friends 
there, and died at Dole, in the sixth century. He is to this day titular saint of 
a church in Glamorganshire, near the Severn sea, very famous to this time, 
says Leland: it was originally founded by him. Bale and Pits mention two 
doctrinal letters written by him. But almost all the writings of the famous 
British doctors have been destroyed by the injuries of time, as Leland 
grievously laments See Usher’s Antiquities of the British Church; F. 
Alford’s Anna.3, Leland de Scriptor. p. 488, ed. Tanner, an. 1748 


November 7*" 


St. Willibrord, Confessor 


FIRST BISHOP OF UTRECHT 


From his life, written by Alcuin, in two books, the one in prose, the other in 
verse, together with a homily, and an elegant poem in his honor. Also 
Bede,1. 5, Hist. c.11, 12, and St. Boniface, ep 97. See Batavia Sacra, p. 36, 
and Mabillon, Annal. Bened. t.1. t. 18, sec. 4, and Acta Sand. Ord. S. 
Bened., Sc. 3, part 1, p. 601; Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine, t. 3, pr. et t.1, app. 
Fabricius, Salutar. Luce Evang. c. 19. p. 442. 


A. D. 738. 


St. Willibrord was born in the kingdom of Northumberland, towards the 
year 658, and placed by his virtuous parents, before he was seven years old, 
in the monastery of Rippon, which was at that time governed by St. Wilfrid, 
its founder. Wilgis, our saint’s father, retired also into a monastery, 
afterwards became a hermit, and in his old age founded and governed a 
small monastery between the ocean and the Humber. He is honored among 
the saints in the monastery of Epternac, and in the English calendars. Alcuir 
has left us an account of his life. Willibrord, by carrying the yoke of our 
Lord with fervor from his infancy, found it always easy and sweet, and the 
better to preserve the first fruits which he had gathered, made his monastic 
profession when he was very young. He had made great progress in virtue 
and sacred learning, when, out of a desire for further improvement, in the 
twentieth year of his age, he went over into Ireland, with the consent of his 
abbot and brethren, where he joined St. Egbert or Ecgbright, and the blessed 
Wigbert, who were gone thither before upon the same errand. In their 
company, our saint spent twelve years in the study of the sacred sciences, 
and in the most fervent exercise of all virtues. Though his constitution was 
weak, in fervor and exactness he outdid the most advanced: he was humble, 
modest, and of an easy, obliging temper: and his whole conduct was regular 
and uniform. St. Egbert had long entertained an ardent desire of going to 


preach the gospel to the inhabitants of those unhappy countries, in which 
barbarism and idolatry still reigned without control, and he had chiefly 
Friesland. or Lower Germany in his eye. But he was diverted from that 
apostolical design by persons of piety and authority, who engaged him to 
employ his zealous labors in the islands between Ireland and Scotland, in all 
which he settled the true manner of celebrating Easter; especially at Hij, 
where he died a little before Bede wrote his history. St. Egbert is honored in 
the English Calendar on the 24th of April. Bede gives a most edifying 
account of his austere penance, devotion, zeal, and charity. His companion, 
the holy priest Wigbert, went in the mean time to Friesland; but after 
staying there two years came back without having met with any prospect of 
success. This disappointment did not discourage Egbert, and other zealous 
promoters of this mission; but excited them the more earnestly to solicit the 
divine mercy with prayers and tears in favor of so may souls, who were 
perishing eternally. Willibrord, who was then about thirty-one years of age, 
and had been ordained priest a year before, expressed a grea desire to be 
allowed by his superiors to undertake this laborious and dangerous charge. 
St. Egbert, by the known zeal and great talents of our saint, and by his 
cheerfulness, which sufficiently showed him prepared to encounter all 
difficulties in the prosecution of such a work, doubted not but God had 
reserved to him the conversion of that nation, and encouraged him in this 
zealous design. St. Willibrord was joined by St. Swidbert and ten other 
English monks in this mission. 

The Frisons, who had formerly occupied a large tract of country on the 
coasts of the German ocean, crossing the Rhine into Belgic Gaul, had 
possessed themselves of those provinces about the mouth of the Rhine, 
which the Catti, who were also originally Germans, then held.4482 Among 
all the German nations none maintained their liberty against the Romans, 
with greater success and courage, than the Frisons. Procopius tells us,4424 
that some of them came into Britain with the English Saxons: and by their 
situation they were doubtless the most expert in maritime affairs. St. 
Ludger“482 mentions that Swidbert, and the rest of these zealous preachers, 
were desirous to carry the light of the faith to these people, because their 
ancestors sprang from them. St. Eligius, bishop of Noyon, had preached in 
part of Friesland, and St. Wilfrid had sown there the seeds of our holy faith 


in 678. But these seem to have been almost rooted out44® before St. 
Willibrord’s arrival in 690 or 691. The authors of Batavia Sacra“®4 doubt 
not but our twelve missionaries landed at Catwic upon the sea, which was at 
the mouth of the Rhine before it was blocked up with sands, and thither the 
English were accustomed to export corn, even from the north coasting part 
of their island: the British tower, as it was called, was built by the Romans 
at Catwic to defend this harbor.“8°2 This old channel was not entirely 
obstructed in 1050, as appears from the Chronicle of Woerden.448° And 
Alcuin expressly says, that these missionaries landed at the mouth of the 
Rhine, and travelled thence to Utrecht, a town built by the Romans at the 
great passage over the Rhine; whence it was called Trajectum, afterwards 
Trecht, and lastly Utrecht, (from Outrecht, the Old Passage, and 
Ultrajectum, or Passage at the town Vulta,) to distinguish it from the ancient 
town of Maestricht, or Passage over the Maese. Pepin of Herstal, or the Big, 
who was at that time duke of the French, and mayor of the king’s palace, 
and had lately conquered part of Friesland, received courteously St. 
Willibrord and his companions. But Willibrord set out for Rome, and cast 
himself at the feet of pope Sergius, begging his apostolic blessing and 
authority to preach the gospel to idolatrous nations. The pope, charmed with 
his zeal and sanctity, granted him the most ample licenses for that purpose, 
and gave him a great quantity of relics for the consecration of churches. 
With this treasure the saint returned with all possible expedition to his 
province, considering the pressing necessities and dangers of so many souls 
which called for his compassion and relief St. Swidbert was taken from 
him, and ordained bishop of the Borroctuarians who seem to have inhabited 
the territory of Berg, and the neighboring country towards Cologne. 

St. Willibrord, with his ten other companions, under the protection of 
Pepin, preached the gospel with wonderful success in that part of Friesland 
that had been conquered by the French; so that after six years, Pepin, by the 
advice of his bishops, sent the saint to Rome, with strong letters of 
recommendation that he might be ordained bishop. His humility made him 
endeavor that some other should be pitched upon for that dignity; but he 
was not heard. Pope Sergius, who still sat in St. Peter’s chair, received him 
with great marks of honor, changed his name into that of Clement, with 
great solemnity ordained him archbishop of the Frisons in St. Peter’s 


church, and gave him the pallium with authority to fix his see in what part 
of the country he should think most convenient. The holy man stayed only 
fourteen days in Rome, being impatient to return to his flock, and regretting 
an hour’s absence from them, more than was necessary to procure them 
greater advantages. He came back to Utrecht the same year, 696, and chose 
that city for his residence, Pepin having bestowed on him the royal castle of 
Viltaburg, which, as Bede assures us,4424 was at Utrecht, though Cluverius 
will have it to have been the present Wiltenburg, three miles and a half from 
Utrecht: but this town itself was called Vulta, or the city of the Vult 488 St. 
Willibrord built at Utrecht the church of our Saviour, in which he fixed his 
metropolitical see, says St. Boniface,“ and that of St. Martin, though this 
latter he only restored, for it had been a church, but destroyed by the 
pagans.“428 Heda and Beka think it had been built by king Dagobert, at the 
desire of St. Wilfrid. This latter church became afterwards the cathedral, 
and both were served by colleges of canons. The archbishop’s indefatigable 
application to the conversion of souls seemed to prove, that with the new 
obligation he had received at his consecration, of laboring to enlarge the 
kingdom of his Divine Master, he had acquired fresh strength and a 
considerable augmentation of his zeal. In the second year after his episcopal 
consecration, assisted by the liberality of Pepin, and the abbess Irmina, who 
is said to have been daughter of Dagobert II., he founded, in 698, the abbey 
of Epternac, in the diocese of Triers, and now in the duchy of 
Luxemburg,“ which he governed to his death. Alcuin relates, that the 
nunnery of Horrea, of which Irmina was abbess, had been delivered from a 
pestilence by water, blessed by St. Willibrord, and by his saying mass in the 
church. Pepin of Herstal before his death put away his concubine Alpais, by 
whom he had Charles Martel, and was reconciled to his wife Plectrudis, and 
in his last will, which is signed by Plectrudis, he recommended to St. 
Willibrord, his nephews, (without any mention of his natural son Charles,) 
and bestowed on our saint the village of Swestram, now Susteren, in the 
duchy of Juliers, near the Meuse, with which the holy man endowed a 
nunnery which he built there.4422 

Pepin of Herstal died in December, 714. A little before his death, Charles 
Martel’s son, Pepin the Short, afterwards king of France, was born, and 
baptized by St. Willibrord, who on that occasion is related by Alcuin to 


have prophesied that the child would surpass in glory all his ancestors. 
Charles Martel in a short time became mayor of the palace, and approved 
himself equally the first general and statesman of his age. In 723, he settled 
upon the monastery which St. Willibrord had erected at Utrecht to serve his 
cathedral, all the royal revenues belonging to his castle there.4% of this 
monastery St. Gregory was afterwards abbot; in succeeding times it was 
secularized. Several other donations of estates made by Charles Martel to 
several churches founded by our saint, may be seen in Mirus, and others. 
By a charter, that prince conferred on him the royalties of the city of Utrecht 
with its dependencies and appurtenances.44“4 By such establishments our 
Saint sought to perpetuate the work of God. Not content to have planted the 
faith in the country which the French had conquered, he extended his labors 
into West-Friesland, which obeyed Radbod, prince or king of the Frisons, 
who continued an obstinate idolater; yet hindered not the saint’s preaching 
to his subjects, and himself sometimes listened to him. The new apostle 
penetrated also into Denmark; but Ongend, (perhaps Biorn,) who then 
reigned there, a monster of cruelty rather than a man, was hardened in his 
malice, and his example had a great influence over his subjects. The man of 
God, however, for the first fruits of this country, purchased thirty young 
Danish boys, whom he instructed, baptized, and brought back with him. In 
his return he was driven by stress of weather upon the famous pagan island, 
called Fositeland, now Amelandt, on the coast of Friesland, six leagues 
from Leuwarden, to the north, a place then esteemed by the Danes and 
Frisons as most sacred in honor of the idol Fosite. It was looked upon as an 
unpardonable sacrilege, for any one to kill any living creature in that island, 
to eat of any thing that grew in it, or to draw water out of a spring there 
without observing the strictest silence. St. Willibrord, to undeceive the 
inhabitants, killed some of the beasts for his companions to eat, and 
baptized three persons in the fountain, pronouncing the words aloud. The 
idolaters expected to see them run mad or drop down dead; and seeing no 
such judgment befall them, could not determine whether this was to be 
attributed to the patience of their god, or to his want of power. They 
informed Radbod, who, transported with rage, ordered lots to be cast three 
times a day, for three days together, and the fate of the delinquents to be 
determined by them. God so directed it that the lot never fell upon 


Willibrord; but one of his company was sacrificed to the superstition of the 
people, and died a martyr for Jesus Christ. 

The saint, upon leaving Amelandt, directed his course to Warckeren, one 
of the chief islands belonging to Zealand. His charity and patience made 
considerable conquests to the Christian religion there, and he established 
several churches. After the death of Radbod, which happened in 719, 
Willibrord was at full liberty to preach in every part of the country. He was 
joined in his apostolical labors, in 720, by St. Boniface, who spent three 
years in Friesland: then went into Germany, Bede says, when he wrote his 
history in 731, “Willibrord, surnamed Clement, is still living, venerable for 
his old age, having been bishop thirty-six years, and sighing after the 
rewards of the heavenly life, after many conflicts in the heavenly 
wartare.”““95 He was, says Alcuin, of a becoming stature, venerable in his 
aspect, comely in his person, graceful and always cheerful in his speech and 
countenance, wise in his counsel, unwearied in preaching and all apostolic 
functions, amidst which he was careful to nourish the interior life of his 
soul by assiduous prayer, singing of psalms, watching, and fasting. Alcuin, 
who wrote about fifty years after his death, assures us, that this apostle was 
endowed with the gift of miracles, and relates, that while he preached in the 
isle of Warckeren, where the towns of Flessingue and Middleburg are since 
built, going from village to village, he found in one of them a famous idol, 
to which the people were offering their vows and sacrifices, and full of holy 
zeal threw it down, and broke it in pieces. In the mean time an idolater, who 
was the priest and guardian of the idol, gave him a blow on the head with 
his back-sword, with which, nevertheless, the saint was not hurt; and he 
would not suffer the assassin to be touched, or prosecuted. But the unhappy 
man was soon after possessed with a devil, and lost his senses. By the tears, 
prayers, and zealous labors of this apostle and his colleagues, the faith was 
planted in most parts of Holland, Zealand, and all the remaining part of the 
Netherlands, whither St. Amand and St. Lebwin had never penetrated; and 
the Frisons, till then a rough and most barbarous people, were civilized, and 
became eminent for virtue, and the culture of arts and sciences. St. Wulfran, 
archbishop of Sens, and others, excited by the success of our saint’s 
missions, were ambitious to share in so great a work under his direction. St. 
Willibrord was exceeding cautious in admitting persons to holy orders, 


fearing lest one unworthy or slothful minister should defeat, by scandal, all 
the good which the divine mercy had begun for the salvation of many souls. 
It is also mentioned of him, that he was very strict and diligent in examining 
and preparing thoroughly those whom he admitted to baptism, dreading the 
condemnation which those incur, who, by sloth or facility, open a door to 
the profanation of our most tremendous mysteries. The schools which St. 
Willibrord left at Utrecht, were very famous.“2® Being at length quite 
broken with old age, he resigned the administration of his diocese to a 
coadjutor whom he ordained bishop,“““ and in retirement prepared himself 
for eternity. He died according to Pagi, in 739; according to Mabillon, in 
740 or 741, and according to Mr. Smith,““98 in 745, some adhering to 
Alcuin, others to Bede, &c. St. Boniface says, that St. Willibrord spent fifty 
years in preaching the gospel,4*22 which Mr. Smith dates from his episcopal 
consecration; Mabillon,“222 from his coming into Friesland; but others think 
these fifty years mean only thereabouts. For Alcuin says, he came into 
Friesland in the thirty-third year of his age, and lived eighty-one years; 
which account only allows him forty-eight years employed in preaching. 
But, if St. Boniface comprises the two years in which he preached in Ireland 
and the Scottish islands, his Chronology agrees with Alcuin’s dates, and it 
follows that St. Willibrord died in 738: which is confirmed by the Chronicle 
of Epternac, compiled from the Necrology and manuscript registers of that 
monastery. Alcuin and Rabanus Maurus place his death on the 6th of 
November; but the Chronicle of Epternac, Usuard, Ado, and the Roman and 
Benedictin Martyrologies commemorate him on the 7th. He was buried, as 
he had desired, at his monastery of Epternac, and his relics are there 
enshrined at this day. The portative altar which he made use of for the 
celebration of the divine mysteries, in travelling through Friesland, Zealand, 
and Holland, is kept in the Benedictin abbey of our Lady ad martyres, at 
Triers.42°2! St. Willibrord’s Testament in favor of his monastery of Epternac 
was published by F. Ch. Scribanius, S. J. in his Antwerp, by Mirus,22 with 
notes by Boschart, and by Calmet, among the proofs of his History of 
Lorraine.222 

A true pastor, who is animated with fervor and zeal, allows himself no 
repose, while he can comfort, instruct, exhort, or weep and pray for the 
souls which are intrusted to his charge, and whose spiritual dangers are 


continually near his heart. He whose life is regular and methodical, and who 
is solicitous and earnest, finds time to do with ease, and without a single 
thought of it, more business than seems credible to the slothful. This every 
Christian may experience; and, without the obligations of the pastoral 
charge, every one owes so many and so great duties, both to others and to 
himself, that unless he is supinely slothful and wilfully blind, he will find 
business enough constantly upon his hands to employ earnestly all his 
moments. Nor is it our misfortune that we have not time, but that through 
sloth and thoughtlessness we misspend it. 


St. Werenfrid, Priest and Confessor 


He was an English monk, and, according to Mabillon, accompanied, or as 
the Bollandists rather think, followed St. Willibrord into Friesland, and 
assisted him in preaching the gospel. St. Werenfrid planted the faith in the 
isle or territory of Betawe, or Batavia, in Holland, lying between the Rhine, 
the Leek, the Maese, and Merve, especially at Elste, a town in that territory, 
where he was buried. His tomb was famous for pilgrimages, and the 
miraculous cures of sick persons, especially those afflicted with the gout. 
Baldericus, the fifteenth bishop of Utrecht, founded there a collegiate 
church in his honor, with eight canonries. St, Werenfrid is honored in 
Holland on the 14th of August. See his life in Surius, and much more 
correctly in the Bollandists, on the 28th of August. Also John Leidia,1. 2, c. 
42; Wilhelmus Heda, p. 30; Batavia Sacra, p. 42. 


St. Prosdecimus, First Bishop of Padua, C. 


He was a Grecian, a disciple of St. Peter, and is said to have been appointed 
by him bishop of Padua, where he planted the faith, and in the neighboring 
cities of Concordia, Vicenzi, &c. He died on the 7th of November, about the 
year 103, or later. His body was buried out of the walls of the city, where 
the church and rich Benedictin monastery of St. Justina were founded, in 
which a sumptuous marble chapel bears the title of St. Prosdecimus. The 
same church was also enriched with the relics of St. Daniel, martyr, levite 
of St. Prosdecimus, who suffered death for the faith in the persecution of 
Nero. The church of St. Justina was the cathedral, till it was made a rich 
Benedictin abbatial church, before the year 1000 Since that time, the new 
cathedral of St. Sophia possesses the relict of St. Daniel the martyr. See 
Scardeonius, Hist. Patavina, pp. 100, 114, 115. 


November 8" 


The Four Crowned Brothers, Martyrs 


See Bosius and Ariught, in Rom Subterranea,1. 3, c. 8, Baronius, Annot. In 
Martyr. Thilem t. 5, Persee. de Diocl. art. 49. Their Acts are of no account. 


A. D. 304. 


Four brothers in the persecution of Dioclesian, employed in offices of trust 
and honor at Rome, were apprehended for declaring against the worship of 
idols, and whipped with scourges loaded with plummets of lead, till they 
expired in the hands of their tormentors. They were buried on the Lavican 
Way, three miles from Rome, and were at first called the Four Crowned 
Martyrs. Their names were, Severus, Severianus, Carpophorus, and 
Victorius. Pope Gregory the Great mentions an old church of the four 
crowned martyrs in Rome. Pope Leo IV., in 841, caused the church to be 
repaired, and the relics of these martyrs to be translated thither out of the 
cemetery on the Lavican Way. When this church had been consumed by 
fire, Paschal II. rebuilt it; upon which occasion the relics of these martyrs 
were discovered under the altar in two rich urns, the one of porphyry, the 
other of serpentine marble, deposited in a stone vault. The new altar was 
built upon the same spot; and these relics were again (bund in the same 
situation under Paul V. This church is an ancient title of a cardinal-priest 
Five other martyrs, called Claudius, Nicostratus, Symphorianus, Castorius, 
and Simplicius. who had suffered in the same persecution, were buried in 
the same cemetery. Their precious remains were translated by Leo IV. into 
the same church, and are likewise, honored there to this day. These martyrs 
are named in the Martyrology of Bede and others. These five are said to 
have been put to death, because, being carvers by profession, they refused 
to make idols. 

The rage of tyrants, who were masters of the world, spread the faith 
which they vainly endeavored, by fighting against heaven, to extinguish. 
The martyrs, who died for it, sealed it with their blood, and gave a 


testimony to Jesus Christ, which was, of all others, the strongest and most 
persuasive. Other Christians, who fled, became the apostles of the countries 
whither they went. Whence St. Austin compares them to torches, which; if 
you attempt to put them out by shaking them, are kindled, and flame so 
much the more. The martyrs, by the meekness and fervor of their lives, and 
their constancy in resisting evil to death, converted an infidel world, and 
disarmed the obstinacy of the most implacable enemies of the truth. But 
what judgments must await those Christians who, by the scandal of their 
sloth and worldly spirit, dishonor their religion, blaspheme Christ, withdraw 
even the faithful from the practice of the gospel, and tempt a Christian 
world to turn infidel? 


St. Willehad, Confessor 


BISHOP OF BREMEN AND APOSTLE OF SAXONY 


Willehad was an Englishman, a native of the kingdom of Northum berland, 
and was educated from his infancy in learning and piety. The austerity of 
his life, his humility, the readiness of his obedience, and his constant 
attendance on prayer, engaged his bishop to promote him to the dignity of 
the priesthood. The great spiritual conquests which many of his countrymen 
had made to Christ, with St. Willibrord in Friesland, and St. Boniface in 
Germany, seemed a reproach to him, and he desired to carry the saving 
knowledge of the true God to some of those barbarous nations which 
remained still in the darkness of idolatry and in the shades of death. King 
Alchred favored his resolution, and the bishops and other pious persons 
unanimously approved of his zeal; whereupon he was allowed to follow the 
divine call. He landed in Friesland, and being desirous to preach in the first 
place to those nations which had the least acquaintance with our holy faith, 
about the year 772, began his mission at Dockum, in West Friesland, the 
place near which St. Boniface and his companions had received the crown 
of martyrdom in 754. The blood of the martyr contributed powerfully to 
soften the hearts and open the eyes of the barbarians, and disposed them to 
receive the faith. Saint Willehad prayed with many tears upon the spot 
which had been watered with the blood of the holy victims of faith, 
earnestly desiring to attain to the like happiness, and begging of God the 
salvation of those who continued obstinate in their infidelity. His prayers in 
their favor were heard. The infidels willingly listened to his instructions, 
and he baptized an incredible multitude. His stay about Dockum was not 
very long; and, crossing the Lavinca or Issel, he made his way through the 
country, now called Over-Issel, and several other parts. At a village called 
Humark, the inhabitants, who were all idolaters, cast lots whether he and his 
companions should be put to death; but Providence determined the lots, 
which the people foolishly imagined to be directed by the powers they 


worshipped, for the preservation of the holy missionaries. Having escaped 
out of their hands, our saint preached in the country then called Trentonia, 
or Drentia, and many were initiated by him in the holy mysteries. But some 
of his disciples proceeding to demolish the places dedicated to the practice 
of superstition and idolatry, the pagans were so incensed that they resolved 
to massacre the saint and his colleagues, and one of them directed his sword 
to his neck, with such force as must have cut off his head if Providence had 
not diverted the stroke; but St. Anscharius assures us that it was entirely 
broken by cutting a string about the saint’s neck, at which hung a case of 
relics, which he always carried with him. This deliverance surprised the 
idolaters, and struck them with a profound veneration for the servant of 
God. 

The saint thence proceeded into Wigmore, the country where Bremen 
now stands, and was the first missionary who passed the Elbe. The Saxons 
at that time had spread themselves from the Oder to the Rhine and the 
Germanic ocean, occupying the greatest part of the northern provinces of 
Germany Though divided into several cantons or tribes, which were distinct 
governments, they all followed the same rites and customs, and, in case of a 
general war, united under one commander. St. Willehad preached in this 
country seven years, till the great rebellion of the Saxons against 
Charlemagne broke out, in 782. They had made inroads upon his territories, 
and had been compelled to pay him a tribute in 772; in which war he 
destroyed the famous idol Irmensul, with its rich temple, in the for tress 
called Ebresburg, which some place near the Weser, others not far from 
Ratisbon. In 774, Charlemagne was busy against the Lombards in Italy, 
which occasion the Saxons took to revolt; but, being defeated by him, 
obtained their pardon in 776. Though Desiderius, the last king of the 
Lombards, had been sent into France, where he probably died a monk, the 
duke of Benevento and other Lombard princes raised commotions in Italy, 
which Charlemagne quelled in four months, and returned to curb the 
Saxons, who had at that time again revolted. They renewed their homage to 
him in 777; only Witikind, a Westphalian Saxon, who had been at the head 
of this rebellion, fled into Denmark. In 780, the Saxons were again in arms, 
and again subdued. But, in 782, at the instigation of Witikind, they entered 
into a general conspiracy, and renewed hostilities with unparalleled rage 


and cruelty, raising a dreadful persecution against all the teachers of the 
Christian religion, and putting to death all the missionaries that fell into 
their hands. Several suffered martyrdom on this occasion, among whom 
was one named Folcard, a priest, with his companion, Emming; also 
Benjamin, Attrebanus, and Gerwal, with their companions. Saint Willehad, 
who had governed this whole mission seven years, escaped by sea into 
Friesland, and, while the tumult of the war rendered his missionary duties 
impossible, took an opportunity of going to Rome, and laying before pope 
Adrian the state of his mission. He was honorably received by the pope, 
and, with his apostolic blessing, made haste back to France, where, waiting 
the end of the war, he passed almost two years in the monastery of 
Epternac, in watching, fasting, study, and assiduous contemplation. He 
prayed often at the tomb of St. Willibrord. He also copied the epistles of St. 
Paul and some other books; and here he assembled his fellow-laborers, 
whom the war had dispersed. 

In 785, duke Witikind being baptized,“°2° and peace restored in Saxony, 
St. Willehad returned to his province. Charlemagne, whose protection he 
implored, allowed him a dwelling in Wigmore, or the country between the 
Wescr and the Elbe: and, two years after, when the saint had founded many 
churches, that prince procured him to be ordained bishop of the Saxons, on 
the 15th of July, in 787. The saint fixed his see at Bremen, which city seems 
only to have been founded at that time, and was afterwards much enriched 
by its archbishops. St. Willehad having received the episcopal character, 
redoubled his zeal and his solicitude in preaching, baptizing, administering 
penance, and ordaining priests. His food was only bread, with honey, herbs, 
or apples; except that, when his health was much impaired, and he was 
afflicted with frequent distempers, pope Adrian commanded him to allow 
himself a little fish. Wine or any other intoxicating liquor he never touched, 
except the wine he took at the altar. Unless some very extraordinary 
impediment fell out, he never missed saying mass every day, and usually 
offered that adorable sacrifice with many tears. Holy reading and 
meditation were his favorite exercises: and he usually recited the whole 
psalter every day, and frequently two or three times a day, with wonderful 
alacrity and devotion. His cathedral church he built of wood, which his 
successor Willeroc rebuilt of stone. The saint consecrated it on the 1st of 


November, in honor of our Lord Jesus Christ, under the invocation of St. 
Peter the apostle. In his old age, and in a very weak state of health, he could 
never be induced to intermit his functions, and scarce to mitigate any of his 
austerities. If Vespasian used to say that an emperor, considering his great 
obligations and duties, ought to die standing, how much more justly ought a 
bishop to die in the field of battle with arms in his hands? When St. 
Willehad lay dying, one of his disciples said to him, weeping, “Forsake not 
so soon your tender flock, exposed to the fury of wolves.” The holy prelate 
answered, “Withhold me not from going to God. These sheep of mine I 
recommend to him who intrusted them to me, and whose mercy is able to 
protect them.” St. Willehad died in a village of Friesland, in his diocese, 
called Bleckensee, now Plexem; and his body was with great pomp 
conveyed to Bremen, and buried in his cathedral. He had labored in his 
missions thirty-five years, and been bishop two years, three months, and 
twenty-six days. On account of many miracles wrought at his tomb, St. 
Anscharius, his third successor at Bremen, and the first archbishop of 
Hamburgh, by the authority of the apostolic see enrolled him among the 
saints, and made a solemn translation of his relics. The see from St. 
Anscharius’s time remained united with that of Hamburgh: but the 
archbishops soon returned to reside at Bremen. See St. Willehad’s Life, 
compiled by St. Anscharius, fourth bishop of Bremen in Mabillon, Annal. 
Bened.1. 24, sec. 36, &c. And in Batavia Sacra, p. 85. Also Adam of 
Bremen, in his accurate history of the archbishops of Bremen, c. 1, p. 1. 


St. Godfrey, Bishop of Amiens, C. 


Godfrey was born in the territory of Soissons, of noble and pious parents: 
his father, Fulco, was no sooner a widower than he consecrated himself to 
God in the monastic habit. Our saint was educated from five years of age, 
when he was weaned, in the monastery of Mount St. Quintin’s, under the 
care of the holy abbot, Godfrey, who was his godfather, and uncle to B. Ida, 
countess of Boulogne and Namur, and mother to Godfrey and Baldwin, the 
kings and conquerors of Jerusalem. The saint in his youth always gave the 
better part of his meals to the poor, and sometimes did not make his 
appearance at all in the refectory, spending his time in some private oratory; 
and he often watched great part of the night in prayer. The streams of tears 
which frequenly watered his cheeks at his prayers were proofs of the tender 
compunction and devotion of his soul. At twenty-five years of age, having 
made good proficiency in the sacred studies, he was ordained priest by the 
bishop of Noyon, though only obedience could overcome his fears of 
approaching the holy altar. Soon after he was chosen abbot of Nogent, in 
Champagne. Under his direction this house flourished in such regularity of 
discipline, that two abbots resigned their dignities to learn to serve God 
there more perfectly. 

The saint, by long habits of watchfulness over himself and mortification, 
was so perfectly master of his senses that no superfluous word or glance of 
an eye seemed ever to escape him, and his modesty and silence were the 
risible marks of his continual interior recollection. The cook having one day 
mixed a few crumbs of white bread with the herbs which he usually are 
with only salt and water, he would by no means suffer that delicacy, saying, 
“Do not you know that the flesh rebels if it be not named?” When the 
archbishop of Rheims and a whole council pressed the saint to take upon 
him the government of the great abbey of St. Remigius at Rheims, he 
started into the midst of the assembly, alleged the canons with great 
vehemence, and said, “God forbid I should ever contemn a poor spouse by 


preferring a rich one.” Some time after, in 1103, he was not able by his 
importunities to resist the violence with which he was installed bishop of 
Amiens. He entered that city barefoot, and, arriving at the church of St. 
Firminus, he first opened his mouth to his flock by a most pathetic sermon 
His palace was truly the house of a disciple of Christ. Every day he served 
at his own table thirteen poor people, and washed their feet. To attend the 
most loathsome lepers seemed his greatest pleasure. He exerted an 
episcopal vigor and firmness in reproving obstinate and powerful sinners, 
and in reforming his clergy, and especially the monastery of St. Valery, 
though this work cost him a journey to Rheims, and another to Rome. When 
he celebrated the divine office at the court of Robert, count of Artois, held 
at St. Omer’s at Christmas, he refused to receive the offerings of all 
persons, though sovereign princes, who presented themselves with their hair 
effeminately curled; so that many were obliged to step out of the church to 
cut off their curled locks with a knife or sword, that they might not be 
deprived of the holy prelate’s blessing. As he was going to Rheims to 
confer with his metropolitan upon certain matters of importance, he was 
taken ill of a fever on the road; and, having received the holy sacraments, 
joyfully departed to our Lord on the 8th of November, in 1118, in the abbey 
of St. Crispin at Soissons, and was there interred. His name is honored in 
the Roman Martyrology. See his life, written by Nicholas, a monk of 
Soissons in the same century. 


November 9!" 


The dedication of the church of our Saviour 


(COMMONLY CALLED ST. JOHN LATERAN.) 


From the beginning of the world altars were erected for offering sacrifices 
to God, and the places which were deputed for this supreme act of religion 
were always looked upon as sacred. Abel, No. Abraham, and the other 
patriarchs raised altars in retired and sanctified places, where they 
sometimes assembled their families or tribes to pay to God the most solemn 
religious worship. Abraham, to make the place more awful and retired, 
planted a grove around his altar at Beersabe,#2°° and went thither 
religiously with his family to offer prayers and sacrifices. Jacob erected an 
altar of stone at Bethel, pouring oil upon it, called the place the house of 
God, and vowed to pay to him the tithes of all his possessions.4222 When 
God gave to the Jews a complete law of religious rites and ceremonies, he 
commanded a moveable tabernacle to be built and consecrated with oil,4222 
and a golden altar for offering incense, and another altar (of holocausts) to 
be erected and anointed with oil, by way of consecration.22 By the divine 
appointment, a temple was afterwards built with the utmost religious 
respect.422 Christians had from the beginning chambers or oratories in 
private nouses, set apart for their religious assemblies and sacrifices, as 
appears from St. Paul,4244 and from the Upper Room, in which the apostles 
are frequently mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles to have assembled,42!2 
which seems to have been in the house of John Mark.42! In the time of St. 
John the Evangelist, the place for the assembly of the faithful with the 
bishop is called the church, or Ecclesia.42!4 St. Clement of Rome#2!® says, 
that God had appointed places to be appropriated to his worship. St. 
Ignatius often mentions one altar in every church, and one bishop.42!& 
Tertullian calls the place of the assembly in which the baptismal 
renunciations were made, the Eucharist offered, &c. Ecclesia, or the church, 
and the house of God.42!4 The heathen author of the dialogue called 
Philopatris, mentions the Christians’ place of religious assemblies. 


Lampridius, in the life of Alexander Severus, reports that that emperor 
adjudged to the Christians a place for their religious worship, which the 
victuallers claimed. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus built many churches, as St. 
Gregory of Nyssa relates in his life. That ancient doctor, in his canonical 
epistle,!8 and St. Dionysius of Alexandria,“22 distinctly mention the 
church. St. Cyprian often speaks of the church, which he sometimes calls 
the Lord’s house, or Dominicum. Eusebius says*228 that, during the peace 
which the church enjoyed, from the persecution of Valerian to that of 
Dioclesian, the ancient churches were not large enough to contain the 
faithful, “and therefore they erected from the foundation new ones more 
ample and spacious in every city.” Origen, indeed,2! Minutius Felix, and 
Lactantius“22 say, Christians had no temples or altars; but evidently mean 
for idols and bloody sacrifices, like those of the heathens. Lactantius 
himself4223 speaks of a Christian church in Phrygia, which the heathens 
burnt with the whole assembly in it. And he not only mentions the 
demolishing the stately church of Nicomedia,“~* but says that even in 
Gaul, where the mild Constantius ruled, the churches were pulled down;4222 
in which he could not have been mistaken, who was in Gaul at that time 
with Crispus Csar. So that when Eusebius says, “Constantius destroyed no 
churches,”4228 he could only mean that he gave no positive orders to 
destroy any; but that prince durst not oppose the other emperors, so far as 
not to allow officers or magistrates, so disposed, to put in execution the 
edicts of Dioclesian. Gildas*®*“ and Bede4#228 testify that the churches were 
demolished in Britain in the persecution of Dioclesian, and rebuilt when it 
was over. St. Optatus says, there were forty churches in Rome before the 
last persecution,*222 which were taken away, but restored to the Christians 
by Maxentius.“22 It is a very ancient tradition at Rome that the house of the 
senator Pudens was converted into a church by St. Peter, or rather that he 
established an oratory in that palace.4924 

Constantine the Great, by his victory over Maxentius, gained on the 28th 
of October, in 312, became master of Italy and Africa, and under his 
protection and the favor of Licinius, who reigned in the East till the year 
323, the Christians began to build everywhere sumptuous churches. That of 
Tyre, begun by the citizens, under the direction of Paulinus, their bishop in 
313, is minutely described by Eusebius. The persecution, which Licinius 


renewed in 319, put a stop to such works in the East; but, after his defeat, 
and especially after the council of Nice, Constantine built and adomed 
many churches at his own expense. Among these Eusebius mentions a most 
magnificent one at Nicomedia, another at Antioch in the form of an 
octagon, which, from its rich ornaments, was called the Golden Church; 
others at Jerusalem, and in several other parts of Palestine, and at 
Constantinople. The great church of Sancta Sophia there, dedicated to 
Christ, the increated Wisdom, which was magnificently rebuilt by Justinian, 
was first founded by Constantine,4222 and finished by Constantius in 360. 
Constantine built also at Constantinople the beautiful church of the twelve 
apostles, which, as Eusebius*222 describes it, “was vastly high; yet had all 
its walls covered with marble, its roof overlaid with gold, and the outside 
covered with gilded brass instead of tiles.” Among a great number of 
churches which this pious emperor built, the principal is that of our Saviour, 
which he founded on mount Ccelio in Rome. It stood upon the spot, and was 
built in part with the materials of the palace of Lateran, which gave name to 
that part of the hill, and which had been the house of Plautius Lateranus, a 
rich Roman senator, whom Nero put to death as an accomplice in Piso’s 
conspiracy. Constantine inherited it by his wife Fausta; whence it was 
called Faustina, and more frequently the Constantinian Basilic. The founder 
built a chapel within the enclosed area of this church, and dependent upon 
it, dedicated in honor of St. John Baptist, with a second altar dedicated in 
honor of St. John Evangelist. This chapel was the Baptisterion, a fine 
structure, and most richly ornamented. Upon the font was placed an image 
of St. John Baptist. We find by the ancient memorials of the Church of 
Rome, that Constantine gave to this Baptisterion or chapel thirteen thousand 
nine hundred and thirty four golden pence yearly income, in houses and 
lands, not only in Italy, but also in Sicily, Africa, and Greece,4224 which 
amounts to about ten thousand four hundred and fifty pounds, for the 
golden penny at that time was worth fifteen shillings of our money. But if 
we consider the difference of the prices of things, the sum would be now of 
a much greater value. This chapel having always been a place of great fame 
and devotion, from it the whole church, though dedicated to our Saviour has 
been generally called the church of St. John Lateran. The popes usually 
resided at this church, till Gregory IX., returning from Avignon, began to 


reside at St. Peter’s, or the Vatican. This church nevertheless retains the pre- 
eminence above all other churches in Rome, or in Christendom, which has 
been confirmed to it by the bulls of Gregory IX. and Pius V., when the 
precedence was contested by the canons of St. Peter. The popes officiate 
here on certain great festivals of the year; and their stately Lateran palace, 
contiguous to this church, was repaired by Benedict XIII., though, on 
account of the remarkable unwholesomeness of the air in this part,4°°° the 
popes usually reside either at the great Vatican palace, or more frequently at 
that of Monte Cavallo. The Lateran church is styled the head, the mother, 
and the mistress of all churches, as an inscription on its walls imports. It 
would be too long to enumerate the precious relics of our divine 
Redeemer’s passion, and of innumerable martyrs with which it is enriched 
Pope Leo I. established among the canons of the Lateran basilic the regular 
observance which St. Austin had instituted in Africa. Alexander II. placed 
here reformed regular canons, which he called from St. Frigidian’s at 
Lucca, in 1061, and declared this church the head of that reformed 
congregation, which still bears the name of the regular canons of St. John of 
Lateran; though these canons have been removed hence to the church of our 
Lady della pace, and secular canons with the title of prelates serve this 
basilic according to the constitutions of Sixtus III. in 1456. and Sixtus IV. in 
1483.4236 

Solomon’s temple was dedicated to the divine worship, by the most 
solemn religious rites and prayers. The Christians who blessed their food, 
their houses, and whatever they used, could not fail to consecrate or bless 
oratories which they deputed for divine service: though during the 
persecutions they celebrated the sacred mysteries in houses, prisons, private 
places, &c.4924 It was doubtless from apostolic tradition, that the 
consecration of churches was performed with the utmost devotion and 
solemnity. To assist at this ceremony a synod of the neighboring and 
provincial bishops usually met. To perform the dedication of the church of 
Tyre, and that of the holy sepulcher at Jerusalem, in 335, bishops were 
convened by Constantine out of all the East.493® St. Ambrose relates a 
prayer used at the consecration of a church.4222 In the writings of the fathers 
we have several sermons or discourses which they made on the festivals of 
the dedication of churches.*“° It was always severely forbid by the canons 


under pain of deprivation, for any priest to found a church or monastery 
without the approbation of the bishop.4%*4 The emperor Justinian orders, 
that the bishop fix a cross upon the spot, and pray there. St. Cuthbert, St. 
Chad, and other English bishops used to spend whole nights, or sometimes 
forty days in fasting, watching, and prayer upon the place, before the church 
or monastery was there founded, as Bede recounts of them. Nor can any 
church or alter be consecrated without the relics of martyrs.442 Some 
portion is deposited on the altar-stone, or under the altar. Churches are 
properly dedicated only to God, though under the title and invocation, and 
in honor and memory of the saints.“ Altars also are memorials of 
martyrs, but dedicated to God. The ancient councils order them to be 
consecrated by the unction of chrism, and the blessing of priests.4°44 This 
was an imitation of the ancient holy patriarchs, and of what the Jews did by 
divine appointment. The world is defiled, and is the seat of the devil, who is 
become its ruler.4°“2 Creatures in it groan under his empire, and are made 
the instruments of sinners and sin. Hence the Church orders every thing to 
be blessed before it is used in the church for the divine service. God strictly 
forbade in the old law, sacrifice to be offered to him in any place, except 
such as should be chosen by Him, which were afterwards consecrated for 
that purpose.4248 

Hence churches have been usually consecrated by solemn rites and 
prayers: and it is a grievous sacrilege to profane them, or do in them any 
thin: but what has an immediate relation to the divine service: the church 
being the house of God. Though he be everywhere, he is said to reside 
particularly in heaven, because he there displays his presence by his glory 
and gifts. In like manner he honors the church with his special presence, 
being there in a particular manner ready to receive our public homages, 
listen to our petitions, and bestow on us his choicest graces. How wonderful 
were the privileges which he annexed, how magnificent the promises which 
he made to the Jewish temple!4242 With what religious awe did his servants 
honor it! how severely were they punished, who sacrilegiously profaned it 
or its sacred vessels! There was then but one temple of the true God in the 
whole world; and his temple no infidel was ever suffered to enter further 
than the outer enclosure, or court of the Gentiles. Pompey’s boldness and 
presumption in viewing it all over when he had conquered the country, was, 


in the opinion of the Jewish historians, the cause of all the misfortunes with 
which he was afterwards overwhelmed. The Jews, that is, the faithful, had 
an inner court allotted to them, where they beheld the offering of the 
sacrifices, and performed their devotions at a distance from the holy place: 
but were never permitted to go any further, nor even to enter this court till 
they had been purified from all legal uncleannesses, by the ablutions and 
other rites prescribed by the law, an emblem of the interior purity of the 
soul. It is recorded by the Rabbins,*°“8 that it was not lawful for any one to 
spit on any part of the mountain where the temple stood, ever to go through 
it to another place, or ever to gaze about in it: but entering it with trembling 
and gravity, they went to the place where they performed their prayer. The 
Levites, though devoted to the divine service, were not admitted beyond the 
part allotted for the bloody sacrifices. None but priests could enter the 
sanctuary or holy place, and of these, but one a-week, by lot, could 
approach the golden altar to offer the daily sacrifice of frankincense. As for 
the holy of holles, or innermost sanctuary, which God sanctified by his 
more immediate presence, and where the ark, the tables of the law, and 
Aaron’s rod were kept; this no one could ever enter on any account, except 
the high priest alone, and he only once a year, on the solemn feast of 
expiation, carrying the blood of victims sacrificed. Neither was he to do this 
without having been prepared by solemn purifications and expiations, and 
the smoke of perfumes was to cover the ark, and the propitiatory or oracle, 
called the Seat of God, before the blood was offered. Yet, the temple of 
Solomon and the holy of holies were only types of our sacred tabernacles in 
which is offered, not the blood of sheep and goats, but the adorable blood of 
the immaculate Lamb of God. Verily, the Lord is in this place, and I knew it 
not.4242 When the Jewish temple was consecrated, to inspire the people with 
an awe for the holy house, God filled it with a cloud; nor could the priests 
stand and minister, by reason of the cloud; for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of God.“2°28 This miracle was repeated when the holocausts 
were first offered in it.°°! The like wonder had often happened when 
Moses and Aaron entered the tabernacle. When God came to give the law, 
Moses himself was affrighted and trembled,#2°2 and the people, being 
terrified, stood afar off.4222 Yet all these things were but shadows to our 
tremendous mysteries, in which we are sprinkled with the precious blood of 


our Redeemer; and it is offered by our hands,“ and we are thereby 
associated to the company of many thousands of angels, &c. 

If Christians fill the taverns and worldly assemblies with their impieties 
let them at least spare and respect God’s holy place, which he has 
commanded to be kept undefiled for his own sake, and where Christ is daily 
offered, and presents his blood to his Father in propitiation for our sins. If 
even infidels polluted these sacred places, we should shudder with horror: 
but is it possible that Christians themselves should be guilty of such 
sacrileges, by which they expose our most holy mysteries to the 
blasphemies of these infidels? How astonishing is the respect which the 
Mahometans and the most savage idolaters have for their mosques and 
pagods! Is it only those who possess the truth, and know the divine 
mysteries, that lose all sense of awe and respect for what is most sacred in 
religion? Christ, who received meekly the greatest sinners, and bore all 
injuries in silence, twice exerted his zeal and indignation in expelling the 
buyers and sellers out of the temple,“22° once, soon after he had entered 
upon his public ministry, and once before he closed it.422® And let 
Christians, agreeably to the holy name they bear, exert their zeal to defend 
the churches from profanations: if they have not authority to prevent them, 
let them at least weep over such abuses, which tend to extirpate all sense of 
religion. A ray of the divine presence ought to pierce our souls when we 
approach the sanctuary, and we ought with trembling to say to ourselves: 
How terrible is this place! this is no other than the house of God, and the 
gate of heaven.4222 Do we not enter the awful gates as we should have done 
the miraculous cloud Do we no seem to hear with Moses that vice from the 
bush: Approach not hither: put off the shoes from thy feet, for the ground on 
which thou standest is holy?4228 Do we not put away all earthly thoughts 
and affections? Do we not veil our faces by the awe with which we are 
penetrated, and the strict guard we place upon our senses when we appear 
before him in his holy place, before whose face the heavens and the earth 
withdraw themselves, and their place is not found?4222 The seraphim 
tremble in his presence, and veil their faces with their wings.©2 Cassian 
mentions*2©! that the Egyptian monks put off their sandals whenever they 
went to celebrate or receive the holy mysteries. As the Jews upon entering 
the temple bowed themselves towards the mercy seat, so it seems to have 


been derived from them in the beginning of the church, as Mr. Mede and 
Mr. Bingham observe, that the Greek and all the Oriental Christians took up 
the custom which they still retain, of going into the middle of the church at 
their ingress, and bowing towards the altar, repeating those words of the 
Publican in the gospel: God, be merciful to me a sinner: which all know 
who have visited any of their churches at Rome. Ancona, or in the East. The 
custom of sprinkling the forehead with holy-water in entering the church, is 
of primitive antiquity; and the use of holy-water is recommended by 
tradition and miracles.“°° In taking it as an emblem of interior purity, we 
pray in sincere compunction and holy fear, that God in his mercy sprinkle 
us with hyssop dipped, not in the blood of goats and calves, which could 
not take away sin, but in the adorable blood of Christ, which may perfectly 
cleanse our souls, that we may present ourselves spotless in his holy house, 
and divine presence. From the ancient custom of celebrating the festival of 
the dedication of each parish church, during an octave, with watching and 
great solemnity and devotion, are derived our Wakes. 


St. Theodorus, Surnamed Tyro, M. 


St. Gregory of Nyssa begins the panegyric which he pronounced upon this 
martyr on his festival, at his tomb near Amasea, by gratefully ascribing to 
his intercession the preservation of that country from the inroads of the 
Scythians, who had laid waste all the neighboring provinces. Imploring his 
patronage, he says, “As a soldier defend us; as a martyr speak for us—ask 
peace: if we want a stronger intercession, gather together your brother 
martyrs, and with them all pray for us. Stir up Peter, Paul, and John, that 
they be solicitous for the churches which they founded. May no heresies 
sprout up: may the Christian commonwealth become, by your and your 
companions’ prayers, a flourishing field.” The panegyrist testifies that by 
his intercession, devils were expelled, and distempers cured; that many 
resorted to his church, and admired the stateliness of the buildings, and the 
actions of the saint painted on the wall; approached the tomb. being 
persuaded that the touch thereof imparted a blessing; that they carried the 
dust of the sepulchre, as a treasure of great value, and if any were allowed 
the happiness to touch the sacred relics, they respectfully applied them to 
their eyes, mouth, ears, and other organs of their senses. “Then,” says the 
same St. Gregory, shedding tears of devotion, “they address themselves to 
the martyr as if he were present, and pray and invoke him, who is before 
God, and obtains gifts as he pleases.” The venerable panegyrist proceeds to 
give a short account of the martyr’s triumph. 

Theodorus was a native of Syria or Armenia, young, and newly enlisted 
in the Roman army, whence he was surnamed Tyro. With his legion he was 
sent into winter-quarters in Pontus, and was at Amasea when fresh edicts 
were published by Maximian Galerius and Maximin, for continuing with 
the utmost rigor the persecution which had been raised by Dioclesian. Our 
young soldier was so far from concealing his faith, that he seemed to carry 
it written on his forehead. Being seized and presented to the governor of the 
province, and the tribune of his legion, he was asked by them how he dared 


to profess a religion which the emperors punished with death; to whom he 
boldly made the following declaration: “I know not your gods. Jesus Christ, 
the only Son of God, is my God. Beat, tear, or burn me; and if my words 
offend you, cut out my tongue: every part of my body is ready when God 
calls for it as a sacrifice.” His judges, with a pretended compassion for his 
youth, allowed him time to give the affair a second thought, and dismissed 
him for the present. Theodorus employed the interval in prayer for 
perseverance, and being resolved to convince his judges that his resolution 
was inflexible, by an extraordinary impulse he set fire to a temple of 
Cybele, which stood upon the banks of the river Iris, in the middle of the 
city; and the fabric was reduced to ashes. When he was carried a second 
time before the governor and his assistant, he was ready to prevent their 
questions by his confession. They endeavored to terrify him with threats of 
torments, and allure him by promising to make him the priest of the 
goddess, if he would offer sacrifice. His answer was, that their priests were 
of all idolaters the most miserable, because the most criminal. His body was 
unmercifully torn with whips; and afterwards hoisted on the rack. Under all 
manner of torments the saint maintained his former tranquillity and 
greatness of soul, and, seemingly insensible to the smart of his wounds, 
ceased not to repeat those words of the psalmist: I will bless the Lord at all 
times: his praise shall be always in my mouth. When the governor’s cruelty 
was tired, the martyr was remanded to prison where, in the night, he was 
wonderfully comforted by God and his holy angels. After a_ third 
examination, Theodorus was condemned to be burnt alive in a furnace; 
which sentence was executed in the year 306, probably on the 17th of 
February, on which day the Greeks and Muscovites celebrate his festival, 
though the Latins keep it on the 9th of November, with the Sacramentary of 
St. Gregory the Great, Bede, &c. The body of this martyr was translated in 
the twelfth century to Brindisi, and is there enshrined, except the head, 
which is at Cajeta. The ancient church of Venice, of which he is titular saint, 
is said to have been built by Narses. A collegiate church in Rome, which 
originally was a temple of Romulus, and several churches in the East bear 
his name.423 See St. Gregory of Nyssa’s Panegyric on this martyr, t. 2, Op. 
p. 1002, and in Ruinart. His acts in Metaphrastes, though conformable to St. 
Gregory in the man, have been interpolated. Papebroke, ad 17 Febr. 


promised another encomium of St. Theodorus Tyro by Nicetas Paphlago; 
also one by Nectarius of Constantinople. This last Lipomanus and Surius 
have published in Latin. Lambecius mentions a Greek copy in the imperial 
library of Vienna. 


St. Mathurin, Priest, C. 


When the Christian faith had spread its beams over most parts of Gaul in 
the third century, Mathurin, an inhabitant about Montargis, now the capital 
of Gatinois, had the happiness to open his eyes to the divine light. No 
sooner had he discovered this infinite treasure, than he sold all things, and 
renounced the world like the apostles, to secure to himself the possession of 
the inestimable jewel of divine grace, and its everlasting reward; and being 
promoted to the priesthood, he labored to impart the same blessing to 
others, with such success, that he converted his whole province to Christ 
Loaded with the merits of his zealous labors and good works, he died in 
peace some time before the year 388, says the new Paris Breviary, and is 
honored as the apostle and patron of the province of Gatinois. His mortal 
remains were first deposited at Sens; but the greater part was afterwards 
translated to Larchant, a village near Nemours, where his shrine was 
famous for pilgrimages, till it was burnt by the Huguenots, in 1568. Two 
churches in Paris bear the name of this saint, and both formerly depended 
upon the cathedral, commonly called Our Lady’s. The bishop and canons, 
in 1228, bestowed one of them upon the Trinitarians, who, from it, were 
called in France, Mathurins. The other continues under the jurisdiction of 
the metropolitical church of Our Lady, and is possessed of a considerable 
part of the relics of this saint, which are carried in a rich case in solemn 
religious processions of the city. The acts of St. Mathurin in Mombritius are 
of no authority. See Gallia Christian. Hist. de |’Eglise de Paris, and the new 
Paris Breviary, Saussaye, and Baillet, p. 123. 


St. Vanne, or Vitonius. Bishop of Verdun 


CONFESSOR 


After having borne the yoke of our Lord from his youth in a monastic habit 
he was chosen bishop of Verdun about the year 498. In this charge he 
labored with unwearied zeal for the salvation of his flock twenty-six years, 
and, exhausted with austerities and conflicts, departed to our Lord about the 
year 525. A celebrated congregation of reformed Benedictins in Lorraine, 
formed in the abbey of St. Vanne at Verdun, in 1604, takes him for patron, 
and, from this famous abbey and that of Moyen-Monstier, dedicated in 
honor of St. Hydulphus, bears the name of St. Vanne and St. Hydulphus. 
The abbeys of St. Michael, St. Hubert in Ardenne, Senones, Munster, St. 
Avold, and several others, embraced this reform. Many in France desires to 
accede to it, but, on account of the wars then subsisting, a union was 
thought too difficult: a reformation on the same plan was set on foot in 
France, under the name of the Congregation of St. Maur, begun in the abbey 
of St. Austin’s at Limoges in 1613, and confirmed by Gregory XV. in 1627, 
which now comprises above one hundred and eighty abbeys and priories, 
and, among these, St. Germain-de-prez, St. Denys, Fescamp in Normandy, 
Vendome, St. Bennet’s, &c., under their own general. The strictest union 
has always subsisted between the sister congregations of St. Vanne and St. 
Maur, and both adopt almost the same constitutions. The life of St. Vanne, 
in Surius, is neither ancient nor authentic. On him see Le Cointe, Annal. Fr. 
ad ann. 498 et 525, and Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine. 


St. Benignus, or Binen, Bishop 


He was a disciple of St. Patrick, by whom he was appointed to the see of 
Armagh, after that apostle had resigned it. He was eminent for piety and 
virtue, and for the gentleness of his disposition; and resigned his see three 
years before his death, which happened in 468. See Colgan and Ware. 


November 10 


St. Andrew Avellino, C. 


See his life, written five years after his death, by F. John Baptist Castaldo, 
Pr. of his Order, printed at Naples, 1613. Also Historia Clericorum 
Regularium, authore Jos. de’ Silos, 3 vols. fol. Rom, 1658, et Historia della 
Religione de’ Padri Chierici Regolari dal P. Glo. Battista del Tuffo, 2 vols. 
In fol. Roma. 1609, Likewise the bull of his canonization by Clement XI., 
published in the Bullar. t.10. 


A. D. 1608. 


St. Andrew Avellino was a native of Castro Nuovo, a small town in the 
kingdom of Naples, and born in 1520. In his infancy he gave early tokens of 
the most happy dispositions to virtue. At school he had the fear of God 
always before his eyes, and dreaded the very shadow of the least sin. A 
beautiful complexion exposed his chastity to several snares and dangers; 
which he escaped by assiduous prayer, mortification, watchfulness over 
himself, and care in shunning all dangerous company. To pretend a desire to 
serve God, and resist the world and vice, without a strenuous application to 
all the exercises of virtue, especially penance and prayer, he called a vain 
and foolish illusion. In the strait passage which leads to life we are sure to 
meet with many temptations and persecutions, which the world and the 
devil will not fail to raise against us. And, as watermen, who row against 
the wind and tide, exert their whole strength in plying their oars, so must we 
Strive with all our might to maintain and daily gain ground against our 
malicious enemies, and the unruly sway of our passions. If any one lets go 
his hold, his soul, like a boat driven with the tide, will speedily be hurried 
into the gulf from which he may never be recovered. Andrew never looked 
back, and never lost sight of the goal to which he strove happily to arrive. 
After mature deliberation he took the ecclesiastical tonsure, and was sent to 
Naples to study the civil and canon law. Being there promoted to the degree 
of doctor in laws, and to the dignity of the priesthood, he began to plead 


such causes in the ecclesiastical court, as the canons allow clergymen to 
undertake. This employment, however, en grossed his thoughts, too much 
dissipated his mind, and insensibly weakened his affection for holy 
meditation and prayer. A fault into which he fell opened his eyes, and made 
him see the precipice which lay before him. Once in pleading a cause, in a 
matter indeed which was of no weight, a lie escaped him; for which, upon 
reading these words of holy scripture, The mouth that lieth killeth the soul, 
he was struck with so great remorse and deep compunction, that he resolved 
immediately to renounce his profession and to give himself up entirely to a 
penitential life, and to the spiritual care of souls. This he did with so great 
ardor, that his whole conduct was model of perfect virtue. 

The archbishop judging no one more proper than Andrew to be the 
director of souls that were engaged by the obligations of their state in the 
career of evangelical perfection, committed to him the care of a certain 
nunnery in that city. The holy man’s zeal for removing all obstacles to the 
recollection of those spouses of Christ, in which consists the very essence 
of their state and virtue, stirred up the malice and rage of certain wicked 
men in the city, whom he had forbid being ever admitted to the grate to 
speak to any of the nuns. He once narrowly escaped death, with which they 
threatened him, and another time received three wounds in his face. These 
injuries he bore with invincible meekness, being ready with joy to lay down 
his life for the spiritual interest of souls, and for the defence of justice and 
virtue. Out of an earnest desire of more readily attaining to a perfect 
disengagement of his heart from all earthly things, in 1556 he embraced at 
Naples the rule of the Regular Clerks, called Theatins, in whom flourished 
at that time, to the great edification of the whole city, the religious spirit and 
fervor which they had inherited of St. Cajetan, who died there in the 
convent of St. Paul, in 1547. Our saint, out of the love he bore to the cross, 
on this occasion changed his name of Lancelot into that of Andrew. By the 
humiliations and persecutions which he had met with even among his 
dearest friends, (which trials are always the most severe to flesh and blood,) 
he learned what incomparable sweetness and spiritual advantages are found 
in suffering with patience and joy, and in studying in that state to conform 
ourselves to the holy spirit and sentiments of Christ crucified for us. Nor 
can it be conceived what improvement a soul makes by this means in 
experimental perfect meekness, in patience, humility, and the crucifixion of 


self-love, and all her passions, by which Christ (or his Spirit) begins to live 
in her, and to establish the reign of his pure love in all her affections. of this 
St. Andrew was an example. To bind himself the more strictly to the most 
fervent pursuit of perfect virtue in all his actions, he made two private vows 
which only an extraordinary impulse of fervor could suggest, or, even 
according to the necessary rules of Christian prudence, make allowable or 
lawful, for fear of sacrilegious transgressions, or scrupulous anxious fears. 
The first was, perpetually to fight against his own will: the second, always 
to advance to the utmost of his power in Christian perfection. Wonderful 
were his abstinence and exterior mortifications, and the indifference with 
which he treated his body: but much more his love of abjection and hatred 
of himself, that is, of his flesh and his own will. He bore without the least 
disturbance of mind the barbarous murder of his nephew; and, not content 
to withdraw all his friends from prosecuting the assassin, became himself 
an earnest supplicant to the judges for his pardon. His exactitude in the 
observance of regular discipline in every point, and his care to promote the 
same in others, especially while he was superior in his order, were equal to 
the ardor of his zeal for the divine honor in all things. All the hours that 
wore free from exterior employments of duty or charity, were by him 
devoted to prayer and contemplation, and these were the source of his 
interior eminent spirit of piety and charity, by which his labors in the 
conversion and direction of innumerable souls were miraculously 
successful. By the eminent sanctity of many of both religious and secular 
persons who had the happiness to be his penitents, it appeared visible that 
saints possess the art of forming saints.424 

Cardinal Paul Aresi, bishop of Tortona, the author of many works of 
piety and ecclesiastical learning, and the Mecnas of his age, had a particular 
esteem for our saint, and often made use of his advice and assistance in his 
most important affairs. St. Charles Borromeo did the same, and obtained of 
him some religious men formed by his hand, and animated with his spirit, 
for the foundation of a convent of his order, at Milan. That great saint had 
nothing so much at heart as such a reformation of the clergy, that all among 
them might be replenished with the spirit of the apostles. For this end so 
many orders of regular canons and clerks have been instituted, from St. 
Austin down to our time. Yet into their houses, through the negligence of 


superiors, and the propensity of the human heart to the gratification of its 
passions, the spirit of the world has too often found admittance to the 
aggravation of the scandal. For the same purpose have congregations of 
secular clergy, living in common without vows, been sometimes erected: 
among which scarcely any was more famous than that of Windesheim, 
established by Gerard the Great, or Groot, in Holland, who died in the odor 
of sanctity in 1384, leaving his plan to be finished by his worthy successor, 
Dr. Florentius: it was continued in the same spirit by John Cacabus or 
Kettle.° St. Charles Borromeo had a design of engaging his canons to 
live in this manner in common without vows; but the execution was 
prevented by his death. He had, soon after he was made archbishop, pitched 
upon the Theatins, whom St. Andrew had formed to a perfect ecclesiastical 
spirit, to set before the eyes of his clergy a model and living example from 
which they might learn the apostolic spirit of the most perfect 
disengagement from the world. Our saint founded new convents of his 
order at Placentia, and in some other places; and was honored by God with 
the gifts of prophecy and miracles. After having given the world an 
example of the most heroic virtues, being broken with labors and old age, 
he was seized with an apoplexy at the altar as he was beginning mass, at 
those words, Introibt ad altare Dei; which he repeated thrice, and was not 
able to proceed. He was prepared for his passage by the holy sacraments, 
and calmly resigned his soul into the hands of his Creator, on the 10th of 
November, 1608. His body is kept with honor in the church of his convent 
of St. Paul at Naples; and he was canonized by Clement XI. 

This saint was a fit instrument of the Holy Ghost, in directing others in 
the paths of perfect virtue, because dead to himself, and a man of prayer. He 
never spoke of himself, never thought of his own actions, except of his 
weaknesses, which he had always before his eyes in the most profound 
sense of his own nothingness, baseness, total insufficiency, and weakness. 
Those who talk often of themselves, discover that they are deeply infected 
with the disease of the devil, which is pride, or with the poison of vanity, its 
eldest daughter. They have no other reward to expect, but what they now 
receive, the empty breath of sinners. Even this incense is only affected 
hypocrisy. For men, by that base passion which they betray, become justly 
contemptible and odious to those very persons whose vain applause they 


seem to court. St. Teresa advises all persons to shun such directors, as 
pernicious to souls, both by the contagion of self-conceit and vain-glory 
which they spread, and by banishing the Holy Ghost with his light and 
blessing; for nothing is more contrary to him than a spirit of vanity and 
pride. The most perfect disinterestedness, contempt of the world, self- 
denial, obedience, and charity, are no less essential ingredients of a 
Christian, and especially an ecclesiastical spirit, than meekness and 
humility. The vows of Regular Canons, and their strictest rules, only point 
out what are the duties, and what ought essentially to be the spirit of every 
clergyman by the obligation of his state, without the tie of particular vows, 
as he example of Christ and his apostle shows. 


St.s Trypho and Respicius, MM., and Nympha 


VIRGIN 


Trypho and Respicius were natives of Bithynia, at or near Apamea and 
upon the opening of Decius’s persecution, in 250, were seized, loaded with 
chains, and conducted to Nice, where Aquilinus, governor of Bithynia, and 
prefect of the East, then resided. After some days’ confinement, they were 
brought to their trial before him, and upon their confession of their faith, an 
officer that stood by them, told them that all who refused to offer sacrifice 
were to be burned alive, and exhorted them to have compassion on 
themselves. Respicius answered, “We cannot better have compassion on 
ourselves than by confessing Jesus Christ, the true judge, who will come to 
call everyone to an account for all their actions.” Aquilinus told them they 
were old enough to know what they ought to do. “Yes,” said Trypho, “and 
therefore we desire to attain the perfection of true wisdom by following 
Jesus Christ.” The judge ordered them to be put on the rack. The martyrs, to 
express their readiness to suffer, forthwith stripped themselves, and stepped 
forward with surprising alacrity. They bore the torture near three hours with 
admirable patience and tranquillity; and only opened their mouths to invoke 
God, and extol his mercy and power, and to give the judge to understand to 
what dangers he exposed himself by his blindness. When they were taken 
down from the rack, Aquilinus, who was going out on a party of hunting, 
ordered them to be tied to the tails of horses, and led out into the fields, 
naked and torn and bruised all over as they were, that they might be 
exposed in that condition to the cold air; for it was winter, and the severity 
of the frost was so great that they were disabled from walking or standing 
without exquisite pain, for their feet were cloven by it. After this torment 
the governor asked them if they did not yet relent; and finding their 
constancy invincible, ordered them again to prison, threatening them that 
they should be treated with the utmost rigor. Soon after this, Aquilinus set 
out to make the tour of some other cities that were under his jurisdiction, 


and at his return to Nice called for the two prisoners, and promising them 
great riches and honors if they complied, conjured them to consider their 
own good before it was too late. The martyrs, who had only God before 
their eyes, replied, “We cannot better follow your advice, and consider our 
own good, than by persevering firm in the confession of the name of Jesus 
Christ.” Aquilinus finding himself defeated in all his attacks in a fit of 
impotent rage commanded their feet to be pierced with large nails, and the 
martyrs to be dragged in that condition in the cold weather through the 
streets. He who is the strength of martyrs, gave them a courage superior to 
the malice of the enemy. The governor, surprised and confounded at their 
meek patience, ordered them to be whipped, which was done till the 
executioners were wearied. This enraged the judge still more, and he 
commanded their flesh to be torn with hooks, and afterwards lighted torches 
to be applied to their sides. The saints remaining the same in the midst of 
these tortments, the governor cried out to the tormentors, bidding them 
exert their skill in torturing the obstinate wretches in the most exquisite 
manner. But the saints were invincible, and prayed thus: “Lord Jesus Christ, 
for whom we fight, suffer not the devil to vanquish us, strengthen and 
enable us to finish our course. The combat is yours; may the victory be 
yours.” The next day they were examined a third time, and being as 
constant as before, were beaten with plummets of lead, and afterwards 
beheaded, in the year 250. See their authentic, though not original acts in 
Ruinart, Tillemont, t. 3, &c. Those in Metaphrastes are counterfeit. 

With these two martyrs, the Roman Martyrology joins St. Nympha, 
because her body reposes with theirs at Rome. She was a virgin of Palermo 
in Sicily, and, in the invasion of the Goths, in the fifth century, fled into 
Italy, where she served God in great sanctity, and died in peace at Suana in 
Tuscany. The Greeks honor St. Trypho on the 1st of February, and there 
stood formerly a church in Constantinople, near that of Sancta Sophia, 
which bore his name.42©° The ancient church of St. Trypho in Rome, being 
fallen to decay in 1604, it was united to the church of St. Austin, which is 
now possessed of part of the relics of these three saints. But the principal 
parts of those of SS. Trypho, Respicius, and Nympha, repose under the high 
altar in the church of the Holy Ghost in Saxia, belonging to a great hospital 
in Rome. This street lying between St. Peter’s church and the Tiber, is 


called Saxia, from a colony of Saxons whom Charlemagne, after he had 
defeated them in Germany, placed there,42® that they might be instructed in 
the faith. 


St. Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury, C. 


He was a Roman by birth, and a learned and virtuous monk of St. Gregory’s 
monastery, by whom he was sent into England in 601, to assist St. Austin in 
preaching the faith there. In 604, he was consecrated the first bishop of 
Rochester, and, in 624, upon the death of St. Mellitus, translated to the 
archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. Pope Boniface accompanied the pall 
which he sent him, with a letter in which he admired the fruit of his labors, 
in the great number of souls which he had initiated in the faithful service of 
God; and extolled his patience and zeal, exhorting him to persevere to the 
end, lest he should lose his crown. St. Justus ordained St. Romanus his 
successor at Rochester, and St. Paulinus the first archbishop of York, and 
went to receive his reward at the hands of the Prince of pastors, on the 10th 
of November, in 627. He was interred with his two predecessors, and is 
named on this day in the Roman and English Martyrologies. 


St.s Milles, Bishop of Susa, Abrosimus, Priest, and Sina, Deacon, 
MM., in Persia 


St. Milles was born in the province of the Razichans,42®° was educated in 
the Persian court, and had a considerable post in the army, till, being 
converted to the Christian faith, he withdrew from the court of Lapeta, and 
retired to Ham, of Elam, near Susa. By his example and exhortations he 
converted many to the faith, and to the fervent practice of virtue; and for the 
service of that infant church, consented to receive holy orders. Not long 
after, he was chosen bishop of Susa, and consecrated by St. Gadiabes, 
bishop of Lapeta. afterwards a martyr. Our saint took much pains for some 
years to reclaim men from superstition and vice, but reaped no other 
advantages than that of discharging his own duty, and of suffering for the 
faith. The infidels often dragged him through the streets and highways, beat 
him unmercifully, and treated him with unheard-of cruelty and indignities. 
Riches, sloth, and plenty, were the bane of this great city, and though it had 
been plundered by Alexander the Great, it was still in a flourishing 
condition; and the old palace, which was said to have been built by 
Mardochai, and was one of the largest in extent, and most stately that ever 
was erected in the world, was still standing. But pride and luxury were not 
perhaps carried higher in Sodom than in this city. The small number of 
Christians that were there, were infected in some measure with the vices of 
the infidels with whom they conversed. St. Milles finding them incorrigible 
and seeing his residence among them rendered impossible by the rage of the 
persecutors, and by the tumults of a civil war, left the city, having first 
denounced the divine vengeance to the inhabitants. Three months after his 
departure, king Sapor, for punishment of a rebellion which this city and the 
Elamites had raised, sent hither an army and three hundred elephants, with 
an order to put the inhabitants to the sword, raze the houses and all the other 
buildings to the ground, remove their very foundations, plough up the soil, 
and sow com upon it. This order was rigorously executed, but the city has 


been since rebuilt, and Susa shows at this day stupendous ruins of its 
ancient grandeur. It had been the winter-seat of the ancient kings of Persia, 
from Cyrus; the summer they spent in a colder climate, at Ecbatana. 

As for St. Milles, a desire of seeing holy places, and conversing with 
eminent servants of God for his improvement in sacred knowledge and 
devotion, led him to travel to Jerusalem and Alexandria. He carried nothing 
with him but a book of the gospels, and made this truly a journey of 
penance, piety, and recollection. In Egypt he visited St. Ammonius, the 
disciple of St. Antony, the father of the Moumers, as the Persians and 
Syrians to this day call monks, because they wear black or mourning habits. 
In those deserts he stayed some time in a cave with a certain monk, who 
used to feed a serpent of the species called Nosephus, which came to his 
cave at certain hours, without doing him any hurt. St. Milles liked not such 
a guest, and burst the serpent, perhaps by poisoning its food. In his return he 
made a visit to St. James of Nisibis, who was then building his great church. 
After some days stay with that holy prelate, he went into Assyria, and 
bought there a great quantity of silk, which he sent to St. James for the use 
of his church. Coming to Seleucia and Ctesiphon,42®2 he found the 
numerous church there thrown into great disorder by the insufferable pride 
and arrogance of Papas the primate, who had alienated the minds of the 
clergy, and by a very irregular conduct given occasion to a pernicious 
schism which was raised among them. A synod being assembled at Seleucia 
to reform the abuses which Papas had introduced in the discipline, and to 
hear the complaints of several bishops against him, St. Milles spoke to him 
with great liberty and gravity. “Whence comes it,” said he, “that you 
despise your colleagues? Do you forget the precept of Christ:42“2 He that is 
the greatest among you, let him be as a servant?” Papas replied in a fit of 
brutish anger: “Foolish man, would you pretend to teach me, as if I knew 
not my duty!” St. Milles taking the book of the gospels out of his pocket, 
laid it upon the table, and addressing himself to Papas, said: “If yon are 
ashamed to learn your duty of me, who am a base mortal man, learn it at 
least from the holy gospel.” Papas no longer possessing himself, in his rage, 
striking the book with his hand, said: “Speak, then, gospel, speak.” St. 
Milles, shocked at these impious words, took up the sacred book, 
respectfully applied it to his mouth and eyes, and then raising his voice, said 


to Papas: “The angel of the Lord will punish the insult you have offered to 
the word of life. Half your body shall this moment become without motion; 
neither yet shall you soon die. God will prolong your life some years, that 
you may be to others a living example of his justice.” That instant Papas 
was struck with a palsy, which seized one side of his body, and he fell to the 
ground.42“! This happened in 314 Beausobre thinks*2” his palsy might be 
naturally produced by the extravagant fit of rage into which he threw 
himself, yet be an effect of the divine vengeance, for which natural causes 
are often employed. Papas survived this accident twelve years, took for his 
coadjutor St. Simeon, and died in 326 the year after the council of Nice, at 
which St. Sciadustes or Sadoth assisted as deputy for him. 

St. Milles retired into the country of Maisan, called by the Latins Mesene, 
upon the Euphrates, and took up his abode with a hermit. The lord of that 
country who had been sick two years recovered his health by our saint’s 
prayers, and this miracle converted many infidels. Our saint afterwards 
returned into the province of the Razichans, his own country, and there 
baptized many. In 341, the bloody edicts of Sapor against the Christians 
coming abroad, Hormisda Guphrizius, governor of that province, caused 
him and his two disciples, Abrosimus a priest, and Sina a deacon to be 
apprehended, and sent them in chains to Maheldagdar, the capital city of the 
Razichans. They were twice scourged, and solicited many ways to offer 
sacrifice to the sun. The martyrs ceased not repeating the divine praises in 
their dungeons. In the beginning of the year, that is, in October, (for the 
Chaldans to this day begin their year on the 1st of that month,) Hormisda 
had made preparations for a great hunt of wild beasts. The day before this 
diversion he sent for St. Milles, and after many reproachful words, 
threatened to dispatch him like one of the wild beasts in the woods, unless 
he demonstrated to him the truth of his religion. The martyr’s answers were 
modest, but firm; and the inhuman governor put an end to his discourse, by 
rushing upon him and stabbing him through the shoulder. Narses, 
Hormisda’s brother, seeing this, drew his sword, and ran him through the 
other shoulder, of which wound he died. Hormisda commanded Abrosimus 
and Sina to be stoned to death by the soldiers, upon the tops of two hills 
which faced each other: which was forthwith executed. The two impious 
brothers were both slain on the day following, by chance arrows shot at a 


stag; and their bodies were left upon the spot, that the flesh might be 
devoured by the beasts and birds of prey: after which the bones were 
gathered and buried, according to the ancient Persian custom, which 
subsisted till the sixth century, as appears from Agathias,©““ but was 
extirpated by the Mahometans when they became masters of the country. 
The Christians always interred their dead in Persia, as in other countries. 
The bodies of these three martyrs were conveyed to the castle of Malcan, 
and deposited in a tomb prepared for them. The inhabitants attributed to the 
blessing of God for the sake of his martyrs, that the Saban Arabs, who had 
often infested that country, never made their appearance there from that 
time. These martyrs suffered in the year 341, the 32d of Sapor II., on the 
13th day of the moon of November, which that year was the 5th of 
November, according to the solar computation. The Roman Martyrology 
joins these with several other Persian martyrs on the 22d of April: the 
Grecian Mena mentions them on the 10th of November, which was perhaps 
the day of their burial. See their genuine Chaldaic Acts, with the notes of 
Monsignor Steph.; Evodius Assemani, Act. Mart. Orient, t. 1, p. 66. See 
also Sozomen.1. 2, c.13. 


November 11 


St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, C. 


For the history of St. Martin, we are chiefly indebted to his illustrious 
disciple St. Sulpicius Severus, who, in an elegant and classical style wrote 
his life some time before his death. The name of Constantius for 
Constantine, and some other such mistakes, crept into this work through the 
negligence of copyers, who often use abbreviations, especially in names. To 
supply omissions in this life, eight years after St. Martin’s death, St. 
Sulpicius wrote three dialogues; in the first, Posthumian introduces the 
discourse by relating certain miracles and edifying instances of virtue, 
especially of the love of poverty and the blind obedience of several 
Egyptian monks. In the second and third dialogues, St. Sulpicius under the 
name of Gallus. a disciple of St. Martin, recounts several remarkable 
circumstances of his life. Others he mentions in four of his epistles; and in 
that to Bassula, his wife’s mother, then living at Triers, he relates the 
circumstances that attended the holy bishop’s happy death. He speaks of 
him also in the account he gives of the Priscillianists, with which he closes 
his sacred history,1. 2, c. 50, 51. Though this author imitates the style of the 
purest ages, yet he declares that he neglects elegance; and he takes the 
liberty to use certain terms and phrases familiar in his time, or necessary to 
express our holy mysteries, which are not of the Augustan standard. These 
Clerc finds fault with; but even Cicero allows philosophers to invent new 
terms to express new notions or things. How shocking is the delicacy of 
Bembo, who conjures the Venetians per Deos immortales, and uses the 
words Dea Lauretana! or that of Justus Lipsius, who used fatum or destiny 
for providence, because this is not a Ciceronian word, for which some of his 
works were condemned, and by him recalled. A certain Paulinus of 
Perigueux. in 461, and Fortunatus of Poictiers, about the year 590, wrote 
the life of St. Martin, in rough heroic verse; wholly copied from St. 
Sulpicius Severus, so as only to have disfigured the colors by changing the 
canvass. St. Gregory of Tours speaks of St. Martin in his history,1. 1, et 10, 


and in 594, finished his four books of the Virtues and Miracles of St. 
Martin; some of which miracles were wrought upon himself; to others he 
was an eye-witness, and the rest he learned from persons of credit See on 
St. Martin, Tillemont, t.10, p. 309, and Vie de S. Martin, in 450, at Tours, 
1699, by abb Gervaise, then provost of St. Martin’s at Tours, afterwards 
bishop of Horren, who was massacred in his mission, with all his 
attendants, by the Caraibes or Cannibals the 20th of November, 1729. See 
also the criticisms of Dom. Badier the Maurist monk, Hist. de l Abbaye de 
Marmoutier, et de |’Eglise Royale de S Martin de Tours. 


A. D. 397. 


The great St. Martin, the glory of Gaul, and the light of the western church 
in the fourth age, was a native of Sabaria, a town of Upper Pannonia, the 
ruins of which appear upon the river Gunez, in Lower Hungary, two leagues 
from Sarwar, upon the Raab, near the confines of Austria and Stiria. St. 
Gregory of Tours places his birth in the year 316, or before Easter in 317, 
the eleventh of Constantine the Great. His parents carried him with them in 
his infancy to Pavia in Italy, whither they removed, and the saint had his 
education in that city. His father was an officer in the army, and rose to the 
commission of a military tribune, not much different from that of a colonel, 
or rather of a brigadier among us. Our saint from his infancy seemed 
animated with the spirit of God, and to have no relish for any thing but for 
his service, though his parents were idolaters. At ten years of age he made 
his way to the church against the will of his parents and desired to be 
enrolled among the catechumens. His request was granted, and he assisted 
as often as possible at the instructions that were given to such at the church: 
by which he conceived so ardent a love of God that, at twelve years of age, 
he was for retiring into the desert; and would have done it had not the 
tendemess of his age hindered him. His heart, however, was always set 
upon the church and monasteries. An imperial order being issued to oblige 
the sons of veteran officers and soldiers to bear arms, the saint’s own father, 
who very much desired that his son should follow that profession, 
discovered him, and at fifteen years of age he was compelled to take the 
military oath, and was entered in the cavalry. He contented himself with one 
servant, and him he treated as if he were his equal: they ate together, and the 
master frequently performed for him the lowest offices. All the time he 


remained in the army, he kept himself free from those vices which too 
frequently sully and degrade that profession, and, by his virtue, goodness, 
and charity, gained the love and esteem of all his companions. He was 
humble and patient above what human nature seemed capable of, though he 
was not yet baptized. He comforted all those that suffered affliction, and 
relieved the distressed, reserving to himself out of his pay only what was 
sufficient for his daily support. 

Of his compassion and charity St. Sulpicius has recorded the following 
illustrious example. One day, in the midst of a very hard winter, and severe 
frost, when many perished with cold, as he was marching with other 
officers and soldiers, he met at the gate of the city of Amiens a poor man, 
almost naked, trembling and shaking for cold, and begging alms of those 
that passed by. Martin seeing those that went before him take no notice of 
this miserable object, thought he was reserved for himself: by his charities 
to others he had nothing left but his arms and clothes upon his back; when, 
drawing his sword, he cut his cloak into two pieces, gave one to the beggar, 
and wrapped himself in the other half. Some of the by-standers laughed at 
the figure he made in that dress, while others were ashamed not to have 
relieved the poor man. In the following night St. Martin saw in his sleep 
Jesus Christ dressed in that half of the garment which he had given away, 
and was bid to look at it well, and asked whether he knew it. He then heard 
Jesus say to a troop of angels that surrounded him: “Martin, yet a 
catechumen, has clothed me with this garment.” This vision inspired the 
saint with fresh ardor, and determined him speedily to receive baptism, 
which he did in the eighteenth year of his age; but still continued almost 
two years in the army at the request of his tribune, with whom he lived in 
the most intimate friendship, and who promised to renounce the world 
when the term of the service and commission in which he was then 
employed, should be elapsed. During this interval Martin was so entirely 
taken up with the obligations of his baptism, that he had little more than the 
name of a soldier, and expressed much impatience at being detained one 
moment from devoting himself solely to the divine service. Upon an 
irruption which the Germans made into Gaul, the troops were assembled to 
march against them, and a donative was distributed among the soldiers. 
Martin thought it would be ungenerous and unjust to receive the donative 
when he had thoughts of quitting the service. He therefore begged that his 


donative might be bestowed on some other person. and asked his 
dismission, that he might give himself up totally to the service of Christ. He 
was told that it was for fear of the battle that was expected next day, that he 
desired his dismission. Martin, with surprising intrepidity, offered to be 
placed in the front without arms, saying, “In the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and protected not by a helmet and buckler, but by he sign of the cross, I, 
will thrust myself into the thickest squadrons of the enemy without fear.” 
That night the barbarians demanded and obtained peace; upon which Martin 
easily procured leave to retire, after having served in the army about five 
years, according to the most probable account.224 

St. Martin, having quitted the camp, went to St. Hilary, who had beer 
made bishop of Poitiers in the year 353 or 354. That great prelate soon 
became acquainted with the saint’s extraordinary merit, and, in order to fix 
him in his diocese, would fain have ordained him deacon, but was not able 
to overcome his humility, and was obliged to be content only to make him 
exorcist. Martin was very desirous to pay his parents a visit in Pannonia; for 
which he obtained the leave of St. Hilary, who made him promise he would 
return to him again. In crossing the Alps he fell into the hands of a company 
of robbers, and one of them lifted up his sword over his head to kill him; 
but another held his arm. They admired his modesty and intrepidity, and 
asked him who he was, and whether he was not struck with fear at the sight 
of a sword lifted up to kill him. He answered that he was a Christian, and 
that he had never been more calm and secure than under that danger, 
because he certainly knew that the divine goodness is always most ready to 
protect us in life or in death, and is never more present to us than in the 
greatest dangers; but said he was only grieved that they, by the lives which 
they led, deprived themselves of the mercy of Christ. The robbers listened 
to him, admired the courage and confidence in God which virtue inspires, 
and he who had attempted to kill the saint put him in his road, became a 
Christian, led a penitential religious life in a monastery, and himself 
afterwards related this circumstance. Martin continued his journey through 
Milan into Pannonia, and converted his mother and many others; but his 
father remained in his infidelity. In Illyricum he with so much zeal opposed 
the Arians who prevailed there without control, that he was publicly 
scourged by them and banished the country. In Italy he heard that the 


church of Gaul was sorely oppressed by those heretics, and St. Hilary 
banished: upon which melancholy news he chose a retreat near the walls of 
Milan, where he entered upon a monastic life. Auxentius the Arian invader 
of the see of Milan, soon became acquainted with his zeal for the orthodox 
faith, and the council of Nice, and drove him out of that diocese. The saint 
in this distress fell into the company of a very virtuous priest, with whom he 
agreed to retire to the little desert island of Gallinaria, upon the coast of 
Liguria, near Albenga. Here, while he lived in great abstinence or roots and 
wild herbs, he happened unawares to eat a considerable quantity of 
hellebore, enough to have caused his death, if he had not been restored to 
his health when brought to the last extremity, by having recourse to prayer. 
Understanding, in 360, that St. Hilary was returning to his bishopric, he 
went to Rome to meet him on his road, and finding there that he was 
already gone by, speedily followed and overtook him, and being most 
affectionately received by him, accompanied him to Poitiers. It being 
Martin’s earnest desire to pursue his vocation in holy solitude, St. Hilary 
gave him a little spot of land, called Locociagum, now Lugug, two leagues 
from the city, where our saint built a monastery which was standing in the 
eighth century, and seems to have been the first that was erected in Gaul. 
Among others who were received by the saint in this house, was a certain 
catechumen, who, shortly after, while St. Martin was absent for three days 
upon business relating to the divine service, fell ill of a fever, and died 
suddenly, beyond all expectation, and without baptism. The saint, returning 
home found his monks in great affliction and the corpse laid out in order to 
be buried. Bursting into a flood of tears he fixed his eyes on the corpse; and 
feeling in himself a divine impulse to work a miracle, he ordered the rest to 
go out of the chamber, and, like an other Eliseus, stretched himself upon the 
dead body, and prayed for some time with great earnestness, till, perceiving 
that it began to revive, he rose up and stood by it, while, in less than two 
hours, the deceased person began to move his limbs, and at last opened his 
eyes. Being restored to life he related how, after his departure, his soul 
seemed to be presented before the divine tribunal, and sentenced to a dark 
dungeon, but that two angels represented to the judge that St. Martin poured 
forth his prayers in her behalf; and that the judge ordered them to restore 
her to the body, and raise it to life. The person was immediately baptized, 
and lived many years. Another time the saint restored to life, in the same 


manner, a Slave of a neighboring rich man, who had hanged himself. These 
two miracles exceedingly spread his reputation, and in the year 371 he was 
chosen the third bishop of Tours, and consecrated on the 3d of July. St. 
Gatian, who came from Rome about the same time with St. Dionysius of 
Paris, in 250, had first preached the faith there, founded that see, and 
governed it fifty years, as St. Gregory of Tours affirms. His successor, after 
the see had been several years vacant, was St. Litorius: upon whose death 
the people demanded St. Martin for their bishop. A stratagem was made use 
of to call him to the door of his monastery to give his blessing to a sick 
person, and he was forcibly conveyed to Tours under a strong guard. Some 
of the neighboring bishops, who were called to assist at the election, urged 
that the meanness of his dress and appearance, and his slovenly air, showed 
him to be unfit for such a dignity. But such objections were commendations 
of the servant of God, who was installed in the episcopal chair. 

St. Martin in this new dignity continued the same manner of life, 
retaining the same humility of mind, austerity of life, and meanness of 
dress. He lived at first in a little cell near the church, but, not being able to 
endure the interruption which he met with from the many visits he there 
received, he retired to a monastery which he built two miles from the city, 
which is the famous abbey of Marmoutier, the most ancient that now 
subsists in France, and belongs to the congregation of St. Maur. The place 
was then a desert, enclosed by a high steep rock on one side, and by the 
river Loire on the other, and the entrance into it was only by one very 
narrow passage. The holy bishop had a cell built of wood: several of his 
monks had cells made in the same manner, but the greater part took up their 
dwellings in narrow holes which they dug in the side of the rock: one is still 
shown in which St. Martin is said to have lodged for some time. He had 
here in a short time about fourscore monks: among them no one had any 
distinct property: no one was allowed to buy or sell, as was the practice of 
the greater part of the monks with regard to their work and sustenance. No 
art or business was permitted among them, except that of writing, to which 
only the younger were deputed: the more ancient attended to nothing else 
but to prayer and spiritual functions. Very rarely any went out of his cell, 
except to the oratory where they assembled at the hours of public prayer; 
and they ate all together in the evening after the hour of the fast. Wine was 
never afforded to any one, unless sickness required it. Most of them had 


garments of camel’s hair, that is, of coarse camlet, and it was esteemed a 
crime to wear any soft clothing. There were nevertheless many persons of 
quality among them, who had been educated in a tender and delicate 
manner. Many bishops were chosen out of this monastery; for there was not 
a city which did not desire to have a pastor who had been bred under the 
discipline of St. Martin. The bishop himself was frequently employed in 
visiting all the parts of his diocese. Not far from his monastery stood a 
chapel and an altar, erected by the concession of his predecessors, over the 
tomb of a pretended martyr. The place was much reverenced by the people: 
but St. Martin, who was not over-credulous, would not go thither to pray, 
not hearing any assured account of the relics. He asked the eldest of the 
clergy what they knew of them, and not receiving satisfaction, he went one 
day to the place with some of his brethren, and standing over the tomb, 
besought God to show him who was buried there. Then turning to the left 
he saw near him a pale ghost of a fierce aspect, whom he commanded to 
speak. The ghost told his name, and it appeared that he had been a robber 
who was executed for his crimes, whom the people had honored as a 
martyr. None but St. Martin saw him: the rest only heard his voice. He 
thereupon caused the altar to be removed, and freed the people from this 
superstition“ I Formerly bishops canonized saints, or declared them 
such; but, to prevent the danger of abuses, this has been long since reserved 
to the most mature discussion and solemn approbation of the apostolic see 
of Rome. To honor relics without a prudent or moral assurance of their 
authenticity, or without the due authority of pastors as the canons require, is 
to fall into superstition. Where these rules of prudence are observed, even 
though a mistake should happen, it is of the same nature as if a person by 
inculpable inadvertence, kissed some other book instead of the Bible; and 
the primary object of such religious actions, which is to glorify God in his 
saints, is always certain, whatever mistakes may happen in facts, or such 
like human means which excite our devotion. But the example of St. 
Martin, St. Gregory the Great, St. Charles Borromeo, and all other holy 
prelates ought to excite all pastors to be diligent and severe in examining 
and removing relics which are not sufficiently warranted. 

The utter extirpation of idolatry out of the diocese of Tours and all that 
part of Gaul, was the fruit of the edifying piety, miracles, and zealous labors 


and instructions of St. Martin. Soon after he had entered upon his episcopal 
charge he was obliged (probably on account of the heathenish temples, or 
some such affairs) to repair to the court of Valentinian I., who generally 
resided in Gaul. That prince, who was a good soldier, was a most 
passionate, rough, and proud man, and though he had been remarkable for 
his zeal in the reign of Julian the Apostate, seemed on certain occasions 
afterwards too favorable to idolatry, or too indifferent about religion, as 
appears amongst other instances from the following: The church never 
admitted comedians to baptism till they had quitted that profession, so that 
the pagans dreaded lest any of their comedians should turn Christians, as a 
prejudice to their public diversions. Valentinian therefore decreed that if any 
comedians in sickness desired baptism, the magistrates should be informed, 
that they might cause them to be visited, and see if they were really in 
danger, before they were allowed to be baptized.“ This prince, knowing 
that St. Martin was come to beg of him something in favor of the Christian 
religion which he had no mind to grant, gave orders that he should not be 
admitted into the palace. Also his wife Justina, who was a furious Arian, 
endeavored to prepossess him against the holy bishop. St. Martin, having 
attempted in vain twice or thrice to get access, had recourse to his ordinary 
weapons. He put on hair-cloth, covered his head with ashes, abstained from 
eating and drinking, and prayed day and night. On the seventh day he was 
ordered by an angel to go boldly to the palace. Accordingly he went thither, 
found the doors open, and nobody stopping him he went to the emperor, 
who seeing him at a distance, asked in passion why they had let him in, and 
would not vouchsafe to rise; but the place where he sat was suddenly all in 
a flame; which soon forced him to get up, says Sulpicius Severus.“ Then 
finding that he had felt the divine power, he embraced the saint several 
times, and granted him all that he desired, ever before he had time to 
mention his requests. After this, he gave him audience several times, often 
made him eat at his table, and, at his departure, offered him great presents, 
which the saint modestly refused, out of love to the poverty he professed. 
This must have happened before the year 375, in which this emperor died. 
St. Martin destroyed many temples of idols, and felled several trees that 
were held as sacred by the pagans. Having demolished a very ancient 
temple, he would also have cut down a pine that stood near it. The chief 


priest and other pagans opposed; but at length agreed that they themselves 
would fell it, upon condition that he who trusted so strongly in the God 
whom he preached would stand under it where they should place him. The 
Saint, who was directed in these extraordinary events by a divine 
inspiration, consented, and suffered himself to be tied to that side of the tree 
on which it leaned. When it seemed just ready to fall upon him he made the 
sign of the cross, and it fell on the contrary side. There was not one in a 
prodigious multitude of pagans that were present, who did not upon the spot 
demand the imposition of hands in order to be received amongst the 
catechumens. Another time, as he was pulling down a temple in the country 
of dui, that is, in the territory of Autun, a great number of pagans fell upon 
him with great fury, and one attacked him sword in hand. The saint took 
away his mantle, and presented his bare neck to him: but the pagan, being 
miraculously terrified, fell backwards, and begged he would forgive him. 
His zeal exposed him on many occasions to the hazard of his life. Wherever 
he destroyed temples, he immediately built churches or monasteries; and 
continued frequently to perform great miracles. At Triers he cured a maid 
who was sick of a palsy, and just ready to expire, by putting some oil that 
was blessed into her mouth. He restored to health a slave who belonged to 
Tetradius, formerly proconsul, that was possessed with a devil. At Paris, as 
he entered the gate of the city, followed by a great crowd, he kissed a most 
loathsome leper, and gave him his blessing, and he was forthwith healed. 
Small threads of the clothes or hair shirt of St. Martin often cured the sick 
when applied to them. One time the saint, as he was going to Chartres, 
passed through a village, the inhabitants of which were all idolaters, yet 
they all came out to see him pass by. The holy prelate seeing this multitude 
of infidels was moved with extreme compassion, and with earnest affection 
lifted up his eyes to heaven. Then he began to preach to them the word of 
God in the manner that he was accustomed, and sweetly to invite them to 
eternal salvation, with such pathetic words, voice, and energy, that it 
appeared plainly that it was not he who spoke, but God in him. A woman 
brought to him at that very time her only son, a child who was dead, and 
besought him, as the friend of God, to restore him to life. The saint judging 
that this miracle might occasion the conversion of many, made his prayer, 
and, in the presence of all the people, restored the child alive to the mother, 
who was amazed and out of herself for joy. The people who had seen this 


miracle, cried out aloud to heaven, ran to the saint, and cast themselves at 
his feet, beseeching him to make them catechumens, and to prepare them 
for baptism. St. Martin rejoiced at the conversion of so many souls to God, 
much more than any one could have done for the conquest of a kingdom, or 
all temporal advantages. Paulinus, who flourished with so great reputation 
for sanctity at Nola, being seized with a violent pain in his eye, where a 
cataract was beginning to be formed, St. Martin touched him with a pencil, 
and he was immediately cured.“ Many other miracles wrought by St. 
Martin are related by St. Sulpicius Severus, especially in casting out devils, 
whom he did not expel with threats and terrors as other exorcists were 
accustomed to do; but clothed with rough hair cloth, and covered with 
ashes, he prostrated himself upon the ground, and, with the arms of holy 
prayer, subdued them, and forced them at length to yield. The same 
venerable author recounts several instances of revelations, visions, and the 
spirit of prophecy with which the saint was favored by God. An 
extraordinary prudence, particularly in the discernment of spirits, was the 
fruit of his profound humility, perfect purity of heart, spirit of prayer, and 
contemplation. By this he discovered various subtle illusions and snares of 
the spirit of darkness. One day, when St. Martin was praying in his cell, the 
devil came to him environed with light, clothed in royal robes, with a crown 
of gold and precious stones upon his head, and with a gracious and pleasant 
countenance, told him twice that he was Christ. Humility is the touchstone 
which discovers the devil’s artifices, in all which a spirit of pride reigns. By 
this the saint after some pause discerned the evident marks of the angel of 
darkness, and said to him: “The Lord Jesus said not that he was to come 
clothed with purple, and crowned and adorned with a diadem. Nor will I 
ever believe him to be Christ who shall not come in the habit and figure in 
which Christ suffered, and who shall not bear the marks of the cross in his 
body.” At these words the fiend vanished, and left the cell filled with an 
intolerable stench. 

While St. Martin was employed in making spiritual conquests, and in 
peaceably propagating the kingdom of Jesus Christ, the western empire was 
shaken with horrible convulsions. Maximus was proclaimed emperor by the 
Roman legions in Britain in 383, and, passing into Gaul, was acknowledged 
by the mutinous soldiery there, made Triers the seat of his empire, and 


defeated Gratian near Paris, who was betrayed by his own forces, and 
assassinated by Andragathius at Lyons on the 25th of August, in 383. The 
churches in Spain and Gaul were at that time disturbed by the 
Priscillianists,42“2 who renewed many errors of Simon Magus, the Gnostics, 
and the Manichees, to which they added their favorite tenet of dissimulation 
and lying, it being an avowed principle amongst them, “Swear, forswear 
thyself; betray not the secret.” Maximus found Ithacius a Spanish bishop 
the warmest accuser of the Priscillianists, waiting for him at Triers. Idacius 
his colleague joined him there. The new emperor received them favorably, 
and commanded the ringleaders of the heretics to be conducted thither from 
Spain, and confronted with their two accusers. St. Martin happened to go to 
Triers to intercede with the tyrant in favor of certain persons who were 
condemned to death for adhering to their late master, Gratian. Many at the 
same time came from different parts to pay their court to Maximus with the 
most fawning adulation. But our saint always maintained his apostolical 
authority, imitating herein St. Ambrose, who had been there before him 
upon an embassy from Valentinian II., Gratian’s younger brother, who 
remained in possession of Italy. Though St. Martin was Maximus’s subject, 
which the other was not, he discovered the utmost reluctance to 
communicate with Maximus; and, when he was invited to dine at the 
emperor’s table, he refused a long while, saying boldly, that he could not eat 
at the same table with a man who had deprived one emperor of his 
dominions, and another of his life. Maximus protested that he had not 
accepted of the empire voluntarily, but that it had been forced upon him by 
the soldiery; that his incredible success seemed to testify the will of God, 
and that not one of his enemies had perished, except those who lost their 
lives in the battle. St. Martin at length was prevailed upon to accept the 
invitation, which gave the emperor the utmost satisfaction, who ordered a 
great entertainment to be made, and invited the most considerable persons 
of his court, and, among others, his uncle and brother, both counts, and the 
prefect of the prtorium. The priest who accompanied St. Martin was seated 
in a most honorable place between two counts, and on the same couch; and 
St. Martin on a low seat near the emperor. In the midst of the entertainment, 
an officer presented the cup as usual to Maximus, who ordered it to be 
given to St. Martin, expecting to receive it from his hand; but, when the 


bishop had drank, he gave it to his priest, as the most worthy person in the 
company; which action was exceedingly applauded by the emperor and the 
whole court. The empress, who attended night and day to the bishop’s 
discourses, sat always at his feet upon the ground, and would needs give 
him an entertainment in her turn, to which she invited the emperor. St. 
Martin consented with the utmost reluctance, for though he was above 
seventy years old, he never conversed with women except on necessary 
spiritual affairs. But he found it unavoidable, as he had several things to 
petition for; such as the delivery of prisoners, the recalling several that were 
in banishment, and restoring estates that had been confiscated. The empress 
herself waited upon him at table in the humble posture of a servant. 

Neither St. Ambrose nor St. Martin would communicate with Ithacius or 
those bishops who held communion with him, because they sought to put 
heretics to death. We cannot wonder at the offence these saints took at their 
prosecuting Priscillian in such a manner, when we consider how much the 
church abhorred the shedding of the blood even of criminals, and never 
suffered any of her clergy to have any share in such causes. St. Martin 
continually reproved Ithacius for his conduct, and pressed him to desist 
from his accusation. He also besought Maximus not to spill the blood of the 
guilty; saying, it was sufficient that they had been declared heretics, and 
excommunicated by the bishops, and that there was no precedent of an 
ecclesiastical cause being brought before a secular judge Ithacius, far from 
hearkening to his advice, presumed to accuse him of this heresy, as he 
usually did those whose manner of life seemed to him too rigid. But 
Maximus, out of regard to St. Martin’s remonstrances, caused the trial to be 
deferred all the while he stayed at Triers, and even promised him that the 
blood of the persons accused should not be spilled. But after the saint had 
left Triers, he suffered himself to be prevailed upon, and committed the 
cause of the Priscillianists to Evodius, whom he had made prefect of the 
prtorium. This severe judge convicted Priscillian of several crimes by his 
own confession, as of holding nocturnal assemblies with lewd women, of 
praying naked, and other such things. Ithacius was the accuser, and was 
even present when Priscillian was put to the torture.4282 Though after this 
he withdrew, and did not assist at their condemnation to death. Evodius laid 
the whole proceeding before Maximus, who declared Priscillian and his 


accomplices worthy of death. Evodius therefore pronounced sentence. 
Priscillian, his two clerks named Felicissimus and Armenius, Latrocinius a 
layman, and Euchrocia were beheaded. The bishop Instantius, who had 
been condemned by the council of Bourdeaux, was banished to the islands 
of Sylina, or the isles of Scilly, beyond Britain. Soon after Afarinus and 
Aurelius, two deacons, were condemned to death: Tiberian was sent to the 
same islands, and his estate confiscated, and others were punished for the 
same cause.422! Ithacius and his associate bishops were supported by the 
emperor, so that several who disapproved their conduct, durst not condemn 
them. Only one bishop, named Theognostus, publicly declared against him. 

The Ithacians prevailed upon the emperor to send tribunes into Spain 
with a sovereign power to search out heretics, and deprive them of their 
lives and possessions. No one doubted but many innocent persons would 
fall undistinguished in this search: for the paleness of a man’s countenance, 
or his dress, was enough to bring him into suspicion with those people. The 
day after they had obtained this order, they heard, when they least expected 
it, that St. Martin was almost got to Triers; for he was obliged to go there 
very often about affairs of charity. The Ithacians were greatly alarmed at his 
coming, and when they found that he abstained from their communion, they 
told the emperor that, if the obstinacy of Theognostus was supported by 
Martin’s authority, their reputation would be entirely ruined. Maximus 
therefore represented mildly to the holy man that the heretics had been 
justly condemned for their crimes by the imperial judges, not by the 
bishops. But perceiving that St. Martin was not moved, but urged that the 
bishops had carried on the prosecutions, Maximus fell into a passion, and 
going away, gave immediate orders that the persons for whom he came to 
intercede should be put to death. These were count Narses, and the 
governor Leucadius, who were obnoxious to Maximus for having adhered 
to Gratian’s party. The holy man had still more at heart to prevent the 
tribunes being sent into Spain, and this not only for the sake of many 
Catholics, out also for the heretics, whose lives he was extremely desirous 
to save. His not communicating with the Ithacians was only meant by him 
to prevent the mischiefs which might arise from the scandal of their unjust 
de portment: but, as they were not excommunicated, it was no violation of 
any canon to communicate with them. St. Martin therefore in this extremity 


ran to the palace again, and promised the emperor to communicate with 
Ithacius, provided he would pardon those unfortunate persons, and recall he 
tribunes which had been sent into Spain. Maximus immediately complied 
with his demands. The next day being pitched upon by the Ithacians for the 
ordination of Felix, the newly elected bishop of Triers, St. Martin 
communicated with them upon that occasion, that so many people might be 
rescued from slaughter. The day following, he left Triers with some 
remorse, or a grief for his condescension. But he was comforted by an angel 
at prayer in the wood near Andethanna, now Echternach, five miles from 
Triers, who said to him, that he had reason to grieve for a condescension 
which was a misery, but charity rendered it necessary and excusable.42° St. 
Sulpicius adds, that St. Martin used to tell them with tears in his eyes, that, 
from this time, it cost him more difficulty and longer prayers to cast out 
devils than formerly. Some weakness, imperfection, or venial sin is often an 
occasion of a substraction of sensible devotion or grace, till it be recovered 
by greater humility and compunction; though such substractions are 
frequently sent merely for trials. 

St. Martin continued his journey to Tours, where he was received as the 
tutelar angel of his people. In his great age he relaxed nothing of his 
austerities, or of his zealous labors for the salvation of others; and he 
continued to the end of his life to confirm his doctrine by frequent and 
wonderful miracles, as we are assured by St. Sulpicius Severus. This great 
man*#2°3 renouncing the world, chose for his first retreat a little cottage upon 
an estate which he had at a village upon the borders of Aquitaine now in 
Lan guedoc, called Primuliac, and afterwards Mount Primlau, a place not 
now known. He made several visits to St. Martin, and squared his life by his 
direction. Upon his arrival, the blessed man himself presented water to him 
and his companions to wash their hands before eating, ordered them to be 
served with a moderate corporal refection: then fed them with the spiritual 
food of his heavenly discourses, strongly exhorting them to renounce 
sensuality, and the pleasures and distraction of the world, that, without 
hinderance, they might follow the Lord Jesus with their whole hearts. In the 
evening he washed their feet with his own hands. St. Sulpicius assures us, 
that though a stranger to secular learning, he was in his discourses clear, 
methodical, pathetically vehement, and powerfully eloquent: that he was 


very ready in solving intricate difficulties of holy writ, in answering 
questions upon spiritual matters, and in giving to every one suitable advice 
that no one confuted errors and infidelity, or set off the truth of the Christian 
religion with greater perspicuity or force. This illustrious author adds, that 
he never heard any man speak with so much good sense, with so much 
knowledge and penetration, or with purer language: and that the gravity, 
dignity and humility, with which he delivered himself, were not to be 
expressed Nevertheless, his strongest exhortation to perfect virtue was the 
almos irresistible influence of his example and wonderful sanctity. No one 
ever saw him angry, disturbed, sad, or vainly laughing: the same tranquillity 
of mind, the same serenity of countenance appeared in him in prosperity 
and adversity, and under all the vicissitudes of human accidents, even 
beyond what seemed possible in this mortal life. Christ was always in his 
mouth, and in his heart. Nothing reigned there but sincere humility, piety, 
peace, mercy, and goodness. He was very cautious never to judge others, 
and to interpret every one’s actions, if it was possible, in the best part. 
Injuries, slanders, envy, and the jealousy of persecutors, which, in the whole 
course of his life were never wanting, he recompensed by weeping bitterly 
for their sins, and by seeking every opportunity of serving them, and of 
heaping benefits upon them, never excluding any one from his holy 
friendship.4284 He would never lose any time in the day, and often passed 
whole nights in labors and watchings. To his body he allowed only that 
refreshment and repose which extreme necessity required, lying on the bare 
ground, covered with a coarse sackcloth. Amidst his exterior employments 
his heart was always closely united to God, and he seemed never to lose 
sight of his presence, either in words or actions. And as smiths, when they 
have no iron bar before them to work on, strike sometimes on the anvil 
through use; so St. Martin, whether he read, or wrote, or treated with men, 
through habit was continually recollected in the interior man, and conversed 
sweetly with the heavenly Spouse, and with the Giver of all graces. He was 
accustomed to gather profitable spiritual lessons and thoughts, and to kindle 
holy affections from all things which occurred. Once when he saw a sheep 
newly shorn, he pleasantly said to those that were with him: “This sheep 
hath fulfilled the precept of the gospel, because having enough for two 
coats, it hath parted with one to such as have need: so should you likewise 


do.” Seeing a man keeping swine, very cold, and but half covered with a 
poor scanty coat of skins, he said: “Behold Adam driven out of Paradise; 
but let us, leaving the old Adam, clothe ourselves with the new.” In visiting 
his diocese, arriving once at a river, he saw a great quantity of fowl very 
busy in gorging up the fish; whereupon he said: “These ravenous birds 
resemble much our infernal enemies, which lie always in wait to catch 
unwary souls, and suddenly make them their prey.” But he commanded the 
fowls to leave the waters, and betake themselves to the hills and moors; 
which they instantly did. In this manner every creature served the saint’s 
purified eyes as a lively glass of truth; and, from all things, he gathered, 
without study or labor, and even with delight, wholesome lessons, to 
maintain his heart always in pure and heavenly thoughts. In like manner he 
endeavored that his subjects should exercise their souls constantly in prayer, 
that they might be disposed to afford a clean and agreeable lodging to the 
heavenly Spouse. It was by keeping his mind ever fixed on God, and by the 
excellent purity of his heart much more than by the natural vivacity of his 
with, and by his reading, that he attained to so high a degree of true science, 
and heavenly eloquence, and acquired that strength with which, as a great 
captain of the spiritual warfare, he by all means continually waged war 
against the prince of this world, and wherever he went, dispossessed him of 
his ancient tyranny. 

St. Martin was above fourscore years old, when God was pleased to put a 
happy end to his labors. Long before his departure he had knowledge of his 
approaching death, which he clearly foretold to his disciples. Being 
informed that a scandalous difference had arose amongst the clergy at 
Cande, a parish at the extremity of his diocese, at the confluence of the 
Loire and the Vienne in Touraine, upon the borders of Poitou and Anjou, ho 
went thither to compose the disturbance, attended as usual by a great 
number of his disciples. Having remained there some time, and settled all 
things to his satisfaction, he was preparing for his return, when he was 
seized with his last sickness, and found, on a sudden, his strength fail him. 
As soon as he was taken ill, he called his religious brethren about him, and 
told them that the time of his departure was come. At this news they all 
with tears and with one voice said to him: “Father, why do you forsake us? 
or to whom do you recommend us? The ravening wolves will fall upon your 
flock. We know you desire to be with Jesus Christ; but your reward is 


secure; nor will be a whit diminished by being deferred awhile. Have pity 
on our necessity, who are left amidst great dangers.” The servan of God, 
moved with their tears, wept also, and prayed thus: “Lord, if I am still 
necessary to thy people, I refuse no labor. Thy holy will be done. As if he 
had said, says St. Sulpicius; my soul is unconquered by old age, weakness, 
or fatigues, and ready to sustain new conflicts, if you call me to them. But if 
you spare my age, and take me to yourself, be the guardian and protector of 
those souls for which I fear. By these words he showed that he knew not 
which was dearest to him, either to remain on earth for Christ, or to leave 
the earth for Christ; and has taught us in prayer for temporal things to remit 
ourselves with perfect resignation and indifference to the divine will, 
begging that God may direct all things in us and through us to his greater 
glory. The saint had a fever which lasted some days: notwithstanding which 
he spent the night in prayer, lying on ashes and hair cloth. His disciples 
earnestly entreated him that he would suffer them at least to put a little 
straw under him. But he replied: “It becomes not a Christian to die 
otherwise than upon ashes. I shall have sinned if I leave you any other 
example.” He continually held up his eyes and hands to heaven, never 
interrupting his prayer, so that the priests that stood about him, begged he 
would turn himself on one side, to afford his body a little rest. He answered: 
“Allow me, my brethren, to look rather towards heaven than upon the earth, 
that my soul may be directed to take its flight to the Lord to whom it is 
going.” Afterwards, seeing the devil near him, he said: “What dost thou 
here, cruel beast? Thou shall find nothing in me. Abraham’s bosom is open 
to receive me.” Saying these words, he expired on the 8th of November, 
probably in 397.4982 He died seven months after St. Ambrose, as St. 
Gregory of Tours assures us. They who were present wondered at the 
brightness of his face and whole body, which seemed to them as if it were 
already glorified.°® The inhabitants of Poitiers warmly disputed the 
possession of his body; but the people of Tours carried it off. The whole 
city came out to meet it: all the country people and many from neighboring 
cities flocked thither, with about two thousand monks, and a great company 
of virgins. They all melted into tears, though no one doubted of his glory, 
He was carried with hymns to the place of his interment, which was in a 
little grove at some distance from the monastery, where certain monks lived 


in saparate cells. The place was then five hundred and thirty paces from the 
city, as St. Gregory of Tours informs us. though at present it is part of it, and 
the walls were carried so far as to encompass it in the beginning of the 
inroads of the Normans. St. Brice, St. Martin’s successor, built a chapel 
over his tomb, and St. Perpetuus, the sixth bishop of Tours, about the year 
470, founded upon that spot the great church and monastery, the saint’s 
sumptuous tomb being placed behind the high altar.4284 These monks 
secularized themselves in the seventh century. Towards the close of the 
eighth, pope Adrian I. at the request of Charlemagne, placed there regular 
canons, and Alcuin was shortly after appointed their abbot.4288 These 
canons were secularized in the reign of Charles the Bald, in 849, and have 
continued so ever since. The king of France, from the time of Hugh Capet, 
is the abbot and first canon: besides eleven dignitaries, and fifty-one 
canons, &c., here are ecclesiastical honorary canons, namely, the patriarch 
of Jerusalem, the archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, Compostella, Sens, and 
Bourges; the bishops of Liege, Strasbourg, Angers, Auxerre, and Quebec; 
and the abbots of Marmoutier, and St. Julian’s at Tours; and lay honorary 
canons, the dauphin, the dukes of Burgundy, Anjou, Brittany, Bourbon, 
Vendome, and Nevers: the counts of Flanders, Dunois, and Angouleme: 
also the earl of Douglas, in Scotland, before that family had changed its 
religion. The extraordinary devotion which the French and all Europe have 
expressed to St. Martin, and to this church for the sake of his precious tomb, 
would furnish matter for a large history. The Huguenots rifled the shrine 
and scattered the relics of this saint. But this church recovered a bone of his 
arm and part of his skull.49°° Before this dispersion, certain churches had 
obtained small portions which they still preserve. The priory of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields at Paris is possessed of a part: two of his teeth are 
shown in St. Martin’s at Tournay. The cathedral at Tours was built by St. 
Martin in honor of St. Maurice: but since the year 1096, bears the title of St. 
Gatian’s. Its chapter is one of the most illustrious in France; the bishop of 
Tours was suffragan to Rouen till he was made a metropolitan. A vial of 
sacred oil is kept at St. Martin’s; with which Henry IV. was anointed king 
instead of that from Rheims. St. Sulpicius relates that St. Martin sometimes 
cured distempers by oil which he had blessed,“2“2 and that this oil was 
sometimes miraculously increased.“22! 


Many miracles wrought at the shrine of St. Martin, or through his 
intercession, immediately after his happy death, some of which are 
recounted by St. Gregory of Tours, Fortunatus, and others, excited 
exceedingly the devotion of the people. Some have imagined that he was 
the first saint publicly honored by the church as a confessor; but this is not 
so much as insinuated by any ancient author: and St. John the Evangelist, 
St. Thecla, and many others, were not properly martyrs, not to mention St. 
Petronilla, St. Praxedes, and St. Prudentiana. The principal feast of St. 
Martin is kept on the 11th of November; that of his ordination and the 
translation of his relics, on the 4th of July; that of bringing them back from 
Auxerre to Tours, called Relatio, on the 13th of December. 

The virtue of St. Martin, which was the miracle of the world, was 
founded in the most profound humility, perfect meekness, and self-denial 
by which he was dead to himself, in his continual meditation on religious 
truths, in his love of heavenly things, and contempt of the world, to which 
his heart was crucified; lastly, in the constant union of his soul to God, by 
the exercise of holy prayer, and by the entire resignation of himself to the 
divine will in all things, without reserve. Such a disposition could not but be 
accompanied with the most ardent fraternal charity, zeal for the divine 
honor, and all other virtues. Whatever our state and circumstances may be 
in the world, unless by learning the same virtues, and studying daily to 
improve them in our hearts, we put on the spirit of Christ, bear his image in 
our souls, and wear his livery, we cannot hope to be owned by him at the 
last day, or to find admittance into the company of his elect; but shall be 
cast forth with the reprobate into outer darkness. 


St. Mennas, M. 


The edicts of Dioclesian were rigorously executed in the East, when 
Mennas or Menas, an Egyptian by birth, a soldier in the Roman troops, then 
quartered at Cotyus in Phrygia, was apprehended, and, boldly confessing 
his faith, cruelly scourged, then tormented in the most inhuman manner on 
the rack, and at length beheaded, by the command of Pyrrhus, the president, 
probably about the year 304. His name has been always very famous in the 
calendars of the church, especially in the East. See the first acts of this 
martyr, translated in Surius, who borrowed them from Metaphrastes. They 
begin, BaotAsvovtoc AioKAntiavoD Kat Maégéunavod, and are warmly 
defended and extolled by Falconius, p. 30. The second acts in Surius, 
ascribed to Timothy, patriarch of Alexandria, in 380, deserve little credit. 
(See Tillem. t. 5, in Peter of Alex. n. 4.) Lambecius mentions other acts of 
this saint, t. 8, p. 269. See Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. t. 6, p. 548. 

Another St. Mennas, martyr in Lybia, under Maximian, is named in the 
Eastern and Western Martyrologies on the 10th of December. Procopius (1. 
1, de dif. Justin.) mentions a church built at Constantinople by Justinian, in 
honor of St. Mennas, whose body was translated thither. This Baronius 
understands of the Lybian; Jos. Assemani of Mennas, the coldier under 
Dioclesian, (t. 5, p. 461.) The acts of Mennas the Lybian, in Surius. are of 
no authority. 


November 12" 


St. Martin, Pope, M. 


From his letters, Theophaues, and especially Anastasius, in Pontific. et in 
ep. ad Martin. Narnieus. episc. The Vener. Card. Baronius, Fleury,1. 38, et 
Jos. Assemani. Comm in Kalend. t. 6, p. 253. 


A. D. 655. 


St. Martin was a native of Todi in Tuscany, and became renowned is the 
clergy of Rome for his learning and sanctity. While he was deacon of that 
church he was sent by pope Theodorus in quality of apocrisiarius of nuncio 
to Constantinople, where he showed his zeal against the reigning heresy of 
the Monothelites. Upon the death of Theodorus, after a vacancy of near 
three weeks, Martin was elected pope in July, 649, and, in the October 
following, held in the Lateran church a council of one hundred and five 
bishops, against the Monothelites, in which he condemned the ring leaders 
of that sect, particularly Sergius and Pyrrhus, who had been formerly 
bishops of Constantinople, and Paul, who was then in possession of that 
see. The Ecthesis of Heraclius and the Typus of Constans, two imperial 
edicts, were likewise censured; the former, because it contained an 
exposition of faith entirely favorable to the Monothelites; the latter, because 
it was a formulary by which silence was imposed on both parties, and it was 
forbid by it to mention either one or two operations in Christ. “The Lord,” 
said the Lateran fathers,” hath commanded us to shun evil and do good; but 
not to reject the good with the evil. We are not to deny at the same time 
both truth and error.” 

The emperor Constans sent Olympius, his chamberlain, in quality of 
exarch into Italy, with an order either to cause Martin to be massacred, or to 
send him prisoner into the East. Olympius, coming to Rome while the 
council was assembled, endeavored to raise a schism; but not succeeding by 
open violence, had recourse to treachery, and commanded one of his 
attendants to murder the pope while he was administering the communion 


in the church of St. Mary Major, which might be more easily done, as the 
pope carried the communion to every one in his own place. The servant 
who had undertaken to execute this commission, afterwards swore that he 
had been struck with blindness, and could not see the pope. Olympius, 
therefore, seeing the pope had been thus protected by heaven, declared to 
him the orders which he had received, made his peace with him, and 
marched into Sicily, then in the hands of the Saracens, where his army 
perished, and he died of sickness. The emperor then sent Theodorus 
Calliopas exarch, with Theodorus Pellurus, one of his chamberlains, with a 
strict charge to seize Martin, whom he accused of heresy, because he 
condemned the type; and charged him with Nestorianism, as the Egyptians 
did all Catholics. The new exarch and the chamberlain arrived at Rome with 
the army from Ravenna, on Saturday, the 15th of June, 653. The pope, who 
had been sick ever since October, shut himself up in the Lateran church, but 
sent some of his clergy to salute the exarch, who inquired where the pope 
was222, saying, he desired to adore him,422 which he repeated the next 
day. Two days after, on Monday, Calliopas accused him of having arms 
concealed; but the pope bade him search his palace, which he did; and no 
arms being found, the pope said, “Thus have calumnies been always 
employed against us.” Half an hour after, the soldiers returned and seized 
the pope, who lay sick on a couch near the gate of the church; and Calliopas 
presented the clergy a rescript of the emperor, commanding St. Martin to be 
deposed as unworthy of the popedom. The clergy cried out, “Anathema to 
him who shall say that pope Martin hath changed any point of faith, and to 
him who perseveres not in the Catholic faith till death.” Calliopas, fearing 
the multitude, said, “There is no other faith but yours; nor have I any 
other:” several of the bishops said, “We will live and die with him.” The 
pope was led out of the church into the palace, and on the 18th of June, 
taken thence at midnight, and carried in a boat down the Tiber to Porto, 
where he was put, on board of a vessel to be conveyed to Constantinople. 
After three months’ sail he arrived at the isle of Naxos, where he stayed 
with his guards a whole year, being allowed to lodge in a house For a long 
time he was afflicted with a dysentery and a loathing of food When the 
bishops and inhabitants sent him any provisions, the guards plun dered 
them, and abused with injurious language and blows those who brought him 


presents, saying, “Whoever shows any kindness to this man is an enemy to 
the state.” St. Martin was more afflicted at the injuries which his 
benefactors received than at his own sufferings. He was brought to 
Constantinople on the 17th of September, in 654, and, after much ill usage, 
lay in a dungeon without speaking to anybody but his keepers for near three 
months, from the 17th of September to the 15th of December. In one of his 
letters he wrote as follows: “It is now forty-seven days since I have been 
permitted to wash myself either in cold or warm water. I am quite wasted 
and chilled, and have had no respite, either upon sea or land, from the flux 
which I suffer. My body is broken and spent, and, when I would take any 
nourishment, I want such kind of food as is necessary to support me; and 
have a perfect aversion and loathing to what I have. But I hope that God, 
who knows all things, when he shall have taken me out of this world, will 
bring my persecutors to repentance.”42%4 On the 15th of December, he was 
examined by the Sacellarius, or treasurer, in the chamber of that magistrate, 
in presence of the senate, which was then assembled there. He was removed 
thence to a terrace, where the emperor might have a sight of him from his 
window; and the Sacellarius ordered his guards to divest him of the marks 
of his episcopal dignity. Then, delivering him into the hands of the prefect 
of the city, he said, “Take him, my lord prefect, and pull him to pieces 
immediately.” He likewise commanded those that were present to 
anathematize him. But not above twenty persons cried out anathema: all the 
rest hung down their heads, and retired overwhelmed with grief. 

The executioners, laying hold of the saint, took away his sacerdotal 
pallium, and stripped him of all his clothes, except a tunic which they left 
him without a girdle, having torn it from the top to the bottom, so that his 
naked body was exposed to sight. They put an iron collar about his neck, 
and dragged him in this manner from the palace through the midst of the 
city, the jailer being fastened to him, and an executioner carrying the sword 
before him, to show that he was condemned to die. The people wept and 
sighed, except a small number who insulted him; but the martyr preserved a 
calm and serene countenance. Being come to the prtorium he was thrown 
into a prison with murderers; but about an hour afterwards was taken 
thence, and cast into the prison of Diomedes, so much hurt and bruised, that 
he left the staircase besmeared with his blood, and seemed ready to give up 


the ghost. He was placed on a bench, chained as he was, and almost dead 
with cold; for the winter was very severe. He had none of his own mends or 
servants about him, but a young clerk who had followed him weeping. The 
jailer was chained to him, and the order for his execution was expected 
every moment: and the holy pope impatiently waited for martyrdom. But it 
was delayed, and his irons were knocked oil. The emperor went next day to 
visit the patriarch Paul, who lay very sick, and related to him all that had 
been done against the pope. Paul sighed, and said, “Alas! this is still to 
augment my punishment.” And he conjured the emperor to be satisfied with 
what the pope had suffered. Paul lied soon after, and Pyrrhus, who had been 
formerly patriarch, was very desirous to recover that see. During his exile 
he had abjured the Monothelite heresy under pope Theodorus at Rome, and 
had been entertained as a bishop by that church according to its accustomed 
law of hospitality towards strangers. Constans sent Demosthenes, deputy to 
the Sacellarius, to ex amine St. Martin in prison, whether Pyrrhus had made 
his recantation at Rome of his own accord, or through solicitations. St. 
Martin satisfied him that he had done it of his own accord; though he had 
soon relapsed again. Demosthenes said, “Consider in what glory you once 
lived, and to what a condition you are now reduced. This is entirely owing 
to yourself.” The pope only replied, “God be praised for all things.” 

St. Martin continued in the prison of Diomedes near three months, to the 
10th of March, 655, when he was ordained to be banished to the Taurica 
Chersonesus on the 15th of May. The famine was so great in that country 
that the pope assured his friends, in one of his letters: “Bread is talked of 
here, but never seen. If some relief is not sent us from Italy, or Pontus, it is 
impossible to live.”“222 He wrote another letter in September, wherein he 
says:4296 “We are not only separated from the rest of the world, but are even 
deprived of the means to live. The inhabitants of the country are all pagans; 
and they who come hither, besides their learning the manners of the people 
of the country, have no charity, nor even that natural compassion which is to 
be found among barbarians. Neither do they bring any thing from other 
places in the barks which come hither to be loaded with salt; nor have I 
been able to buy any thing but one bushel of corn, which cost me four gold 
pence. I admire the insensibility of all those who have heretofore had some 
relation to me, who have so entirely forgot me, that they do lot so much as 


seem to know whether I am in the world. I wonder still more at those who 
belong to the church of St. Peter, for the little concern they show for one of 
their body. If that church has no money, it wants not corn, oil, or other 
provisions, out of which they might send us some small supply. What fear 
hath seized all these men, which can hinder them from fulfilling the 
commands of God, in relieving the distressed? Have I appeared such an 
enemy to the whole church, or to them in particular? However, I pray God, 
by the intercession of St. Peter, to preserve them steadfast and immoveable 
in the orthodox faith. As to this wretched body, God will have care of it. He 
is at hand; why should I give myself any trouble? I hope in his mercy, he 
will not prolong my course.” The good pope was not disappointed of his 
hope; for he died on the 16th of September, in 655, having held the holy see 
six years, one month, and twenty-six days. He was interred in a church of 
the Blessed Virgin, within a furlong from the city of Chersona: a great 
concourse of people resorted to his tomb. His relics were afterwards carried 
to Rome, and deposited in a church dedicated long before in honor of St. 
Martin of Tours. He is honored by the Latins, on the 12th of November, the 
day of the translation of his relics to Rome, and by the Greeks on the 13th 
of April; also on the 15th and 20th of September. By the Muscovites on the 
14th of April. His constancy and firmness appear in his letters. They are 
well written, with strength and wisdom: the style is great and noble, worthy 
of the majesty of the holy see. 

The saints equally despised the goods and the evils of this life, because 
they had before their eyes the eternal glory with which momentary labors 
and sufferings will be abundantly recompensed. Can we be called 
Christians, who, by our murmuring and impatience under the least trials, 
and by recoiling at the least harsh word, show ourselves to be strangers to 
the spirit, and enemies to the cross of Christ? It is only by bearing the marks 
of his sufferings, and by practising the heroic virtues which tribulation calls 
forth, that we can enter into the bliss which he has purchased for us by his 
cross. If with the saints we look up at the joys which are to be the 
recompense of our patience, and consider attentively the example of Christ, 
we Shall receive our sufferings, not only with resignation, but with joy as 
graces of which we are most unworthy. 


St. Nilus, Anchoret, Father of the Church, C. 


Nobility, dignities, honors, and riches, have not given so great lustre to the 
name of St. Nilus, as the contempt of those things for the love of Christ. In 
his retreat, such was his care to live unknown to the world, that he has 
concealed from us the very manner of life which he led in the desert, and all 
we know of him is reduced to certain general circumstances. He seems to 
have been a native of Ancyra in Galatia, says Orsi: it appears by his 
writings that he had a regular education, in which piety and religion had 
always the ascendant. It is uncertain at what time of life he had St, 
Chrysostom for master; but it must have been at Antioch, whither the 
reputation of that holy doctor must have drawn him, perhaps when he 
resigned his government in order to retire from the world. St. Nilus was 
married, had two sons, lived in great splendour and dignity, and was raised 
by the emperor to the post of prefect or governor of Constantinople. The 
ambition, avarice, jealousies, and other vices which reigned in the court of 
Arcadius, could not fail to alarm the conscience of a pious and timorous 
magistrate, who, in all his actions, feared nothing so much as to authorize or 
connive at injustice or sin. And the desire of living only to God and himself 
worked go strongly in his heart, that he obtained, though with some 
difficulty, his wife’s consent to withdraw himself from the world, about the 
year 390. His eldest son he left to her care to be trained up to the duties of 
his station in the world, and with the younger, named Theodulus, betook 
himself to a solitary life in the desert of Sinai. In this retreat they lived 
together in the most fervent exercise of the monastic state, and sustained 
many conflicts against both their visible and invisible enemies. 

The works which St. Nilus hath left us were in great request among the 
ancients, and, as Photius justly remarks,“°2? demonstrate the excellent 
perfection of his virtue, and his great talent of eloquence.“222 In his treatise, 
On the Monastic Life, he observes that Christ came from heaven to teach 
men the true way of virtue and wisdom, to which all the sages of the 


ancients were strangers. He adds, that the first Christians imitated their 
master in all things; but that this primitive zeal being cooled, some persons 
look a resolution to abandon the perplexing business of the world, and 
renounced riches and pleasures, the better to apply themselves to the 
exercise of all virtues and to curb their passions. But that this state, so holy 
in its original, had then so much degenerated, that many professors of it 
disgraced it by their irregularities. These disorders he censures with great 
fervor and acuteness, in this and his other ascetic works, in which he 
strongly recommends voluntary poverty, obedience, concord, and humility. 
In his book on prayer a work particularly admired by Photius, many 
excellent maxims are laid down. The saint recommends, that we beg of 
God, in the first place, the gift of prayer, and entreat the Holy Ghost to form 
in our hearts those pure and ardent desires which he has promised always to 
hear, and that he vouchsafe to teach us interiorly to pray: this holy doctor 
will have us only to ask of God, that his will be done in the most perfect 
manner. To per sons in the world he inculcates temperance, humility, prayer, 
contempt of the world, continual meditation on death, and the obligation of 
giving large alms. The saint was always ready to communicate to others his 
spiritual science. For, in the tranquillity of his solitude, he had learned to 
know God in a manner in which he is not known in the tumult of the world, 
and to taste the sweets of his peace. What proficiency he had made in the 
maxims of an interior life, and in the study of the holy Scriptures, and how 
much he was consulted by persons of all ranks, appears from the great 
number of his letters, which are still extant. They are short, but elegant, and 
written with spirit and vehemehcy, especially when any vice is the theme. 
By an express treatise, he endeavors to show the state of anchorets or 
hermits to be preferable to that of religious who live in communities in 
cities, because the latter find it more difficult to preserve their virtue and 
recollection, and to subdue their passions; but he must speak of hermits, 
who have been first well exercised under some experienced master: and he 
takes notice that hermits have their particular difficulties and great trials. 
This he himself had experienced by violent interior temptations and 
troubles of mind, with which the devil long assaulted him; but he overcame 
them by assiduous reading, prayer, singing of psalms, frequent 
genuflexions, patience, the practice of humility, and the sign of the cross, 


with which he armed himself upon the sudden appearance of an enemy.4222 


The same arms he recommended to others under the like temptations.4922 
He lays down excellen rules against all vices in his treatises On Evil 
Thoughts, On Vices, and Or. the Eight Vicious Thoughts or Capital Sins, on 
which he says excellent things, especially on the dangers of vain-glory and 
sloth. Who would not have thought that St. Nilus, by forsaking the world, 
was out of the reach of exterior trials and afflictions: yet, in the wilderness, 
he met with the most grievous. The Saracens making an inroad into the 
deserts of Sinai, massacred a great number of the monks, and finding 
Theodulus, our saint’s son, in a certain monastery, they carried him away 
captive with several others. The anxious father sought him on every side, 
and fell himself into the hands of the invaders, but soon procured his liberty. 
At length he found his son at Eleusa, with the bishop of that city, who had 
ransomed him out of charity. The good prelate with joy restored him to his 
father, whom he obliged to receive the holy order of priesthood at his 
hands.482! Nilus was then fifty years old. He lived to a very great age, and 
died in the reign of the emperor Martian. His love of obscurity followed 
him to the grave, so that the year and circumstances of his happy death are 
concealed from us. His remains were brought to Constantinople in the reign 
of Justin the Younger, and deposited in the church of the apostles there. On 
St. Nilus see the accurate Leo Allatius, Diatriba de Nilis et eorum scriptis, 
in the end of his epistles; Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. ad Leon. Allat. Diatrib. de 
Nilis, ad calcem, vol. 5; Tillemont, t. 14; Orsi,1. 28, n. 83, 84, 85, 94; Jos 
Assemani in Calend. ad 14 Jan. t. 6, p. 68. 


St. Livin, B. M. 


This saint was a learned and zealous Irish bishop, who went over into 
Flanders to preach the faith to the idolaters. To enter upon that work by 
dedicating himself a holocaust to God, he spent thirty days in prayer at the 
tomb of St. Bavo, at Ghent, and offered there every day the holy sacrifice. 
After this solemn consecration of himself to his Redeemer, he began to 
announce the word of life, and converted many about the country of Alost 
and Hantem. Having cultivated the study of poetry in his youth, he 
composed an elegy on St. Bavo, who died only six years before him.492 St. 
Livin was massacred by the pagans, at Esche, in the year 633, according to 
Colgan, who mentions him to have been bishop of Dublin before he went to 
the mission of Flanders. His death is placed by others in 656. He was buried 
at Hantem, three miles from Ghent; and his relics were translated to the 
great monastery of St. Peter’s at Ghent, in 1006. In a shrine by that of St. 
Livin are preserved the relics of St. Craphaildes, a lady in whose house St. 
Livin was martyred. She was murdered by the same barbarians, for 
lamenting his death, and her infant son Brictius, whom St. Livin had lately 
baptized. The infant martyr’s bones are kept in the same shrine with those 
of St. Livin. St. Brictius is commemorated in a collect with other saints of 
this monastery. Usher4®22 and Mabillon have also published a letter of St. 
Livin, whose name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on this day. See his 
life written by one Boniface in the same age, in Mabillon, Sc. 2, Ben. p. 
251; Cointe, Annal. Fr. ad an. 651; Fleury,1. 38, n. 58; Mirus, in Fastis 
Belg. Sanders, Rerum Gandav.1. 4, p. 342; and Colgan, Trias Thaum. p. 
112, n. 69. 


St. Lebwin, Patron of Daventer, C. 


This saint was by birth an English Saxon, and in his own language was 
called Liafwin. From his infancy he was a child of grace, a lover of 
retirement, an enemy to the pleasures of the world, and much given to 
prayer, watching, the mortification of the senses, and to all works of mercy. 
By praying fervently for the divine wisdom he deserved to be abundantly 
replenished with it. And having once been at the expense of laying the 
foundation of solid virtue, which always costs dear to flesh and blood, in 
the destruction of the old man, he saw the spiritual edifice rise in his heart 
with joy; yet always labored to perfect it with fear and trembling. He was 
amiable and venerable to all, and something divine seemed to shine in his 
countenance. Being promoted to priest’s orders, that he might employ his 
talent for the salvation of souls, he went over into Lower Germany, where 
several apostolic missionaries were employed in planting the gospel. He 
addressed himself to St. Gregory, whom St. Boniface had appointed his 
vicar at Utrecht, for the administration of that diocese. This holy man 
received him with great joy, and sent him with Marcellin, or Marchlem, 
who had been from his childhood a disciple of St. Willibrord, to carry the 
light of the gospel into the country which is now called Over-Yssel. St. 
Lebwin was received as an angel from heaven by a lady named Abachilde, 
and many being converted, the man of God built a chapel on the west bank 
of the river at Hiulpe, now called Wulpe, about a league from Daventer, 
about the year 772. But many shut their ears to the truth, from whom the 
sain had much to suffer; but he seemed to gather greater courage from 
persecutions, and feared no danger in so great a cause. The Saxons who 
inhabited the neighboring country, held a yearly assembly at Marklo, upon 
the river Weser, to deliberate on the public affairs of their nation. They were 
divided into three ranks or classes; the Edlinges or noblemen, the Frilinges 
or yeomen, and the servile tribe. Out of every rank twelve men were chosen 
from each village to meet at this great council. St. Lebwin repaired thither, 


and, clothed in his priestly ornaments, entered the assembly, holding a cross 
before his breast in his right hand, and having a book of the gospels under 
his other arm. While the multitude were intent upon their superstitious 
sacrifices, with a countenance full of dignity and majesty, he cried out to 
them with a loud voice, saying: “Hear me, all of you. Listen to me, or rather 
to God who speaks to you by my mouth. Know that the Lord, the Maker of 
the heavens, the earth, and all things, is one only true God.” He went on 
affirming that he came an ambassador from God, to make him known to 
them, foretelling that if they refused to hear his voice, they should be 
speedily destroyed by a prince, whom God in his indignation would raise up 
against them. While he spoke, many of the Saxons ran to the hedges, 
plucked up stakes and sharpened them in order to murder him; but the saint, 
protected by God, passed through the midst of them, and escaped. Then an 
honorable person among them stood up, and said, they had often received 
with humanity and respect ambassadors from men; much more ought they 
to honor an ambassador from God, who will punish an affront offered to 
him. Whereupon, it was agreed that the messenger of God should be 
permitted to travel and preach where he pleased; of which liberty he made 
good use. But afterwards, when the Saxons waged war against 
Charlemagne, they persecuted the Christians; and a troop, making an inroad 
as far as Daventer, burned the church which our saint had erected there. 
After their departure he rebuilt it, and, being denied the more compendious 
sacrifice of himself, finished his martyrdom by labors and austerities before 
the close of the eighth century, and was buried in his church at Daventer, 
where his relics have been famous for miracles. Bertulf, the twentieth 
bishop of Utrecht, founded there a collegiate church of canons, of which St. 
Lebwin is titular saint. See his life authentically written by Hucbald, monk 
of Elnon or St. Amand’s, in the reign of Charles the Bald, also St. Radbod’s, 
bishop of Utrecht, Eclogue in his praise, and Altfrid in the life of St. 
Ludger; Pagi, Crit., t. 3, p. 336; Mabill. Annal. Ben., t. 2, and Batavia Sacra, 
p. 93. 


November 13" 


St. Homobonus, Merchant, C. 


FROM HIS LIFE IN SURIUS, AND THE BULL OF HIS CANONIZATION. 


A. D. 1197. 


All lawful secular professions have furnished heaven with saints, that the 
slothful in all states may be without excuse. In the infancy of the world men 
were chiefly shepherds and graziers, and before the improvement of 
agriculture were obliged to live in moveable tents, and as soon as the 
produce of the earth was consumed in one place, they removed to another. 
The useful arts were at first few and very imperfect: clothing was simple 
and mean, and houses, so necessary a shelter to men, were at fire, even in 
the coldest climates, raised of mud, or made with boughs: trunks felled, and 
unhewn, set upright for walls, were once looked upon as a great 
improvement in building.4®4 Industry, convenience, and luxury have 
discovered and perfected arts in the world, which their progress shows 
against modern deists not to exceed the age which the sacred history of 
Moses assigns it. Commerce originally consisted in bartering goods of one 
kind for those of another; but since the invention of money as one common 
or general kind of goods, trade has become as important in the republic of 
mankind as agriculture itself, and is as great a source of wealth, and the 
strength, support, and ornament of a nation; though the tillage of the earth, 
which raises a mine from the ground without giving any thing in exchange, 
and by which all mankind subsists, always deserves the first consideration 
in the eye of the public, and the chief encouragement from its hands, far 
from being suffered to sink into contempt, or give up its hands too 
frequently to the pursuit of refined, or useless, or even pernicious 
professions. Trade is often looked upon as an occasion of too great 
attachment to the things of this world, and of too eager a desire of gain; also 
of lying frauds and injustice. That these are the vices of men, not the faults 
of the profession, is clear from the example of this and many other saints. 


Homobonus was son to a merchant of Cremona, in Lombardy, who gave 
him this name (which signifies Good Man) at his baptism: the name of his 
family was Tucinge. While he trained him up to his own mercantile 
business in shop-keeping, without any school education, he inspired in him, 
both by his example and instructions, the most perfect sentiments of 
probity, integrity, religion, and virtue. The saint from his infancy abhorred 
the very shadow of the least untruth or injustice, and having always the fear 
of God before his eyes, would have chosen with joy rather to forego the 
greatest advantages, and to suffer the loss of his whole fortune, than to stain 
his soul with the least sin. This rule is the more necessary to persons 
engaged in trade, as they are more easily betrayed unawares into occasions 
of such sins, and are more apt to palliate, or extenuate them to themselves, 
unless a steady resolution put them infinitely upon their guard. A man who 
is content, and ready to meet cheerfully the most grievous disappointments, 
and even the ruin of his temporal affairs rather than to tell the least lie, or 
any other way wilfully offend God, makes to him a constant sacrifice of 
obedience by this disposition of his soul, and secures to himself a lasting 
peace; for a mind which finds its comfort and joy in the divine grace and 
love, and in the goods of eternity, is out of the reach of anxiety and troubles 
on account of the uncertain and perishable goods of this life, especially 
when they were sacrificed to religion. But probity is usually attended also 
with temporal success; for though a person may be a gainer by injustice in 
some particular occasions, it is an undeniable maxim, that honesty is the 
best policy, and that a man thrives in business by nothing so much as by 
unshaken integrity and veracity, which cannot fail to draw down the divine 
blessing, and gain a man the highest credit and reputation in all his dealings, 
which is his stock and his best fortune. This St. Homobonus experienced by 
his unexpected success in his business, which under the divine blessing, 
was also owing to his economy, care, and industry. His business he looked 
upon as an employment given him by God, and he pursued it with diligence 
upon the motives of obedience to the divine law, and of justice to himself, 
his family, and the commonwealth of which he thus approved himself a 
useful member. If a tradesman’s books are not well kept, if there is not 
order and regularity in the whole conduct of his business, if he does not 
give his mind seriously to it, with assiduous attendance, he neglects an 
essential duty, and is unworthy to bear the name of a Christian. Homobonus 


is a saint by acquitting himself diligently, upon perfect motives of virtue 
and religion, of all the obligations of his profession. 

By the advice of his parents, he took to wife a virtuous virgin, who was a 
prudent and faithful assistant in the government of his household, which, by 
the piety and regularity of all those who composed it, bespoke the sanctity 
and attention of the master. Men’s passions, which they neglect to subdue, 
as in every state of life, so particularly in this, are their greatest slavery and 
the cause of their miseries and troubles. Instead of rejoicing how many 
repine at the prosperity of other traders, and expose their faults with a 
rancor which all who hear them ascribe only to their envy, jealousy, and 
want of charity! how many seek to raise a family by meanness and 
sordidness! how many fall into an inordinate passion for riches! For though 
wealth may be a blessing of God, if neither coveted nor abused, yet 
immoderately to thirst after it, is always a grievous and most fatal vice. This 
one thing is the philosophy of the trader, a point of the utmost importance 
of a trading life, that a man curb the lust of riches, regulate his desires of 
them, and be in all events calmly and sweetly resigned to the will of God, 
who knows what is best for us. As to the pretence of a provision for 
children, a prudent care for them is a point of justice; but, under all 
disappointments, we know that the blessing of God and his grace is the best 
inheritance, and that that provision for them is often the wisest which lays a 
sufficient foundation for their industry to build on, and leaves them under 
an obligation to business and employment. Ambition, vanity, and pride are 
often no less preposterous than destructive vices in this class of life, which 
is best set off by modesty, moderation, and simplicity. Whatever exceeds 
this in dress, housekeeping, or other expenses, is unnatural and affected; 
consequently ungrateful and offensive to others, and uneasy and painful to 
the persons themselves. A man of low stature only becomes frightful by 
strutting upon stilts. Nothing unnatural or distorted can ever be becoming. 
The merchant is the honor and support of society; but an ostentatious 
parade is what least of all suits his character or concurs to the happiness of 
his state. This vanity shows itself either in extravagant expenses, in the 
neglect or affected contempt of business, or in engaging a man in bold and 
hazardous projects, which proves often in the end a most grievous robbery, 
injustice, and cheat committed upon widows and orphans, the dearest 
friends and nearest relations. Sloth, or love of diversions and pleasure are in 


men of business, crimes of the same tendency and enormity. The Christian 
moderation and government of the passions is the fence of the soul against 
these dangers, and the most consummate prudence. By this St. Homobonus 
avoided the common rocks on which so many traders dash. He, moreover, 
by his profession, attained the great end which every Christian is bound to 
propose to himself, the sanctification of his soul; for which he found in this 
State opportunities of exercising all virtues in a heroic degree. The 
capriciousness, unreasonableness, injustice, and peevishness of many with 
whom he interfered in his dealings, he bore with admirable meekness and 
humility; and by patient silence, or soft answers, or by a return of 
gentleness and obsequiousness, he overcame perverseness and malice, and 
remained always master of his own soul. This appeared so admirable that it 
was commonly said of him at Cremona that he was born without passions. 
Charity to the poor is a distinguishing part of the character of every 
disciple of Christ, and, provided that justice takes place, a tribute which the 
merchant owes to God out of his gains; and this was the favorite virtue of 
Homobonus. Not content with giving his tenths to the distressed members 
of Christ, after the death of his father (of whom he inherited a considerable 
stock in trade, besides a house in the town, and a small villa in the country) 
he seemed to set no bounds to his alms: he sought out the poor in their 
cottages, and while he cheerfully relieved their corporal necessities, he 
tenderly exhorted them to repentance and holy life. His wife sometimes 
complained that by his excessive alms he would soon reduce his family to 
beggary; but he mildly answered her, that giving to the poor is putting out 
money to the best interest, for a hundred fold, for payment whereof Christ 
himself has given us his bond. The author of his life assures us, that God 
often recompensed his charities by miracles in favor of those whom he 
relieved, and by multiplying his stores. His abstinence and temperance were 
not less remarkable than his almsdeeds. His assiduity in prayer condemns 
the false maxim which some make a pretence for their sloth, that business 
and a life of prayer are incompatible. The saint spent a considerable part of 
his time in this holy exercise, and joined prayer with his business by the 
frequent aspirations by which he often raised his mind to God in sentiments 
of compunction and the divine praise and love amidst the greatest hurry, so 
that his shop, his chamber, the street, and every place was to him a place of 
prayer. It was his custom every night to go to the church of St. Giles, a little 


before midnight, and to assist at matins, which it was then usual for many 
of the laity to do; and he left not the church till after high mass the next 
morning. At mass the example of his fervor and recollection was such, as to 
inspire all who saw him with devotion. He waited some time prostrate on 
the pavement, before a crucifix in the church, till the priest began mass. The 
slothful were quickened to virtue, and many sinners converted from vice by 
the example of his life, and the unction of his discourses. Sundays and 
holidays he always consecrated entire to his devotions: prayer accompanied 
all his actions, and it was in the heavenly exercise of prayer that he gave up 
his soul to God. For, on the 13th of November in 1197, he was present at 
matins, according to his custom, and remained kneeling before the crucifix 
till mass began. At the Gloria in excelsis he stretched out his arms in the 
figure of a cross: and soon after fell on his face to the ground; which those 
who saw him thought he had done out of devotion. When he did not stand 
up at the gospel they took more notice of him, and some persons coming to 
him perceived that he had calmly expired. Sicard, bishop of Cremona, after 
a rigorous examination of his virtues and miracles, went himself to Rome 
with many other venerable persons, to solicit his canonization; which pope 
Innocent III. performed after the necessary scrutinies, the bull of which he 
published in 1198. The saint’s body was taken up in 1356, and translated to 
the cathedral; but his head remains at the church of St. Giles. Vida, the 
Christian Virgil, has honored the memory of St. Homobonus, the patron of 
his native city, with a hymn.4®2 

Both religion and the law of nature dictate that no man is to be idle of 
useless in the republic of the world. Man is born to labor and industry Our 
Capacities on one side, and, on the other, our necessities and wants, urge us 
to it: and this we owe to human society. For it is not just that he who 
contributes nothing to its support, should, like a drone, be feasted and 
maintained by the labor of others. A circle of amusements and pleasures 
cannot be the life of a rational being, much less of a Christian. A gentleman 
who applies not himself with earnestness to some serious employment, 
finds his very life a burden, and is a stranger to the obligations of his state, 
and to all true enjoyment. A man is never more happy than when he is most 
eagerly and commendably employed; the activity of his soul is a fire which 
must be exercised. Hence business is necessary for man’s temporal 


happiness; and the situation of the working and trading part of mankind is 
more happy than most are sensible of. It is still more necessary to a moral 
or Christian life. Trades which minister to sin are always unlawful: others 
are honorable and commendable in proportion as they contribute to the 
comfort and welfare of mankind, and as they concur to supply the wants 
and necessities of our species, or to promote virtue. Religion teaches men to 
sanctify them by motives of piety, and to refer them to God, and the great 
ends for which only we are created. Every one’s secular calling indeed is a 
part of religion, if thus directed by its influence: and no spiritual duties can 
ever excuse a neglect of it. Arts and trades, which immediately minister to 
corporal necessities, have not indeed in themselves any direct tendency to 
the improvement of reason, or production of virtue; though, if they are 
consecrated by principles of religion, become acceptable sacrifices to God. 
For this they must be accompanied with the exercise of all virtues, 
especially humility, meekness, patience, charity, confidence in God, and 
self-resignation, which prevents anxiety, and those fears to which the 
uncertainty of human things expose men. Without self-consideration, 
prayer, and pious reading or meditation, it is impossible that a man should 
be really possessed of these virtues, how finely soever he may talk of them 
by way of notion or speculation. It is also by prayer and holy meditation 
that he pays to God the homage of praise and compunction, and improves 
himself as a rational or spiritual being, and as a Christian. Every one, 
therefore, must, in the first place, reserve time for these employments, even 
preferably to all others, if any should seem incompatible. But who cannot 
find time for pleasures and conversation? Sure then he may for prayer. By 
this even a man’s secular life and employs will become spiritual and holy. 


St. Didacus, C. 


Didacus or Diego (that is, in Spanish, James) was a native of the little town 
of St. Nicholas, in the diocese of Seville, in Andalusia, of mean condition, 
but from his childhood fervent in the love of God, and the practice of all 
virtues. Near that town a holy priest led an eremitical life, and Didacus in 
his youth obtained his consent to live with him. Though very young he 
imitated the austerities and devotions of his master, and they cultivated 
together a little garden; and also employed themselves in making wooden 
spoons, trenchers, and such like mean utensils. After having lived thus a 
recluse for some years, he was obliged to return to his parents: but desiring 
most ardently to walk in the footsteps of his divine Redeemer, he soon after 
betook himself to a convent of the Observantin Friar Minors, called St. 
Francis’s of Arrizafa, and there took the habit among the lay-brothers who 
belong not to the choir, but serve the convent in humble offices, and are 
much employed in manual labor. After this profession he was sent with a 
priest of his order into the Canary islands, where he did wonders in 
instructing and converting many idolaters, and though only a lay-brother, 
was appointed by his superiors the first guardian or warden of a convent 
which was erected in one of those islands called Forteventura. By the 
mortification of his flesh, and of his own will, and assiduous prayer, he 
offered himself a continual sacrifice to our Lord, and by this long 
martyrdom prepared himself to shed his blood for the faith among the 
barbarians, if such had been the will of God. After some time he was 
recalled into Spain, and lived in divers convents about Seville with great 
fervor, simplicity, austerity, and recollection: he seemed so much absorbed 
in God as scarce to be able to speak but to him, or of him; and the humility, 
ardor, and lively sentiments with which he always discoursed of heavenly 
things, discovered how much he was dead to himself, and replenished with 
the divine Spirit. 


In the year 1450, a great jubilee was celebrated at Rome; and St. 
Berardin of Sienna being canonized at the same time, three thousand eight 
hundred religious persons of the order of St. Francis were assembled there, 
in their great convent, called Aracli. Didacus went thither with F. Alfonsus 
de Castro. In this journey our saint attended his companion during a 
dangerous illness with such fervor of spirit, and such an ardent charity, that 
it was easy to see how much God aided and favored him, and how 
wonderfully he was animated with his spirit in all the pains he took night 
and day for his love. This appeared still more in the charity and devotion 
with which he waited on many others of his order that were sick at Rome, 
during thirteen weeks that he stayed there. From Rome the servant of God 
returned back to Seville, and lived thirteen years longer in the convent, first 
of Saussaye and chiefly of Alcala of Henares, in Castile, shining in all kinds 
of virtue, going forward every day in perfection, and moving wonderfully 
all who conversed with him to aspire to the same. Not content punctually to 
keep the rule of his holy father St. Francis, he endeavored with all his 
strength to draw in himself the most perfect portraiture of his heavenly life. 
His admirable humility, by which he put himself under the feet of every 
one, was a great source of the constant peace of mind which he enjoyed; 
for, so perfect was the mastery which he had gained over his passions, and 
his soul was so much raised above all earthly things, that nobody ever saw 
him troubled, heard from his mouth an angry or unbeseeming word, or 
discerned any thing in his conduct which did not seem to breathe an air of 
perfect virtue. Having no other will but that of our Lord, in whose cross he 
gloried, he accepted every thing with equal cheerfulness from his hand, and 
equally praised him in adversity and prosperity. He treated his body very 
rigorously: his habit was always mean, and his attire and whole exterior 
deportment was an image of the interior mortification of his soul. With the 
perfect spirit and practice of penance he joined her good sister, continual 
prayer, and the elevation of his soul to God. In contemplation his body was 
sometimes seen raised from the ground, while his soul was ravished and 
absorbed in God. The passion of our divine Redeemer was the ordinary 
object on which his thoughts and affections were employed; he often 
meditated upon it with a crucifix in his hand, and with frequent raptures. 
When he passed from the contemplation of the bloody sacrifice of the Son 
of God to the unbloody sacrifice in which the same sacred victim continues 


daily to be offered on our altars, his love and fervor were redoubled. A God 
in the holy eucharist made the spiritual food of our souls was the object of 
his admiration, and the nourishment of his love; and the oftener he received 
this God of love in his breast, the more were the flames of his love 
increased. His tender devotion to the Son extended to the mother, whom he 
honored as his advocate. 

In 1463, he was taken ill at Alcala, where he had spent the last years of 
his life. His distemper began by an imposthume in his arm. During this 
illness his preparation for his last hour was most fervent and edifying. In his 
agony he called for a cord (such as the friars wear) and put it about his 
neck, and holding a cross of wood in his hands, with tears in his eyes he 
begged pardon of all his religious brethren that were assembled about his 
bed in prayer. Then fixing his eyes on the crucifix he repeated with great 
tenderness the words of the hymn on the cross: Dulce lignum, dulces 
clavos, &c., and calmly expired on the 12th of November, in 1463. Several 
miracles were performed by him in his lifetime; and many more through his 
intercession after his death. Don Carlos, son of king Philip II, having by a 
fall at the palace of Alcala, hurt his head so grievously that the wound was 
judged mortal by the surgeons; and miracles being then frequently wrought 
at the tomb of St. Didacus, the king caused his shrine to be brought into the 
chamber of the dying prince, which was done with great devotion and holy 
pomp: and thereupon the prince’s wound was immediately healed. Philip II, 
out of gratitude, solicited the saint’s canonization, which was performed by 
Sixtus V. in 1588. Innocent XI. appointed his office in the Roman Breviary, 
and ordered his feast to be transferred to the 13th of November, though in 
his order it continues to be observed on the 12th. See on this saint, Mark of 
Lisbon in the chronicle of his order; and the history of his life, miracles, and 
canonization, compiled by Peter Gelasinius, apostolic prothonotary, and 
Francis Pegna, the celebrated auditor of the Rota, by order of his holiness. 
See also Sedulius’s Historia Seraphica. 


St. Stanislas Kostka, C. 


Youth is the amiable bloom of age in which sanctity has particular 
advantages and charms; a circumstance which recommends to our 
admiration this saint, who in his tender years surpassed the most advanced 
in the gifts of grace and virtue. Stanislas was the youngest son of John 
Kostka, senator of Poland, and of Margaret Kriska, sister to the palatine of 
Masovia, and was born in the castle of Rostkou, on the 28th of October, in 
1550. His mother engraved in his tender heart early and deep impressions of 
piety; and the first use the saint made of his reason was to consecrate 
himself to God with a fervor beyond his age. The first elements of letters he 
learned at home under a private tutor named John Bilinski, who attended 
him and his elder brother, Paul, to the numerous college of the Jesuits at 
Vienna, when the saint was fourteen years old. From the first dawn of 
reason he showed no inclination to any thing but to piety; and, as soon as he 
was Capable, he gave as much of his time as possible to prayer and study. 
His nicety in the point of purity, and his dread of detraction, and all dangers 
of sin, made him infinitely cautious in the choice of his company. When he 
arrived at Vienna, and was lodged among the pensioners of the Jesuits, 
every one was struck with admiration to see the profound recollection and 
devotion with which he poured forth his soul before God in prayer: the 
modesty and glowing fervor which appeared in his countenance at those 
times, raised in all who beheld him a veneration for his person. He 
sometimes fell into raptures, and often even at public prayer torrents of 
sweet tears gushed from his eyes with such impetuosity that he was not able 
to contain them. He always came from his devotions so full of the spirit of 
God, that he communicated the same to those who conversed with him. The 
fire of divine love which burned in his breast, he kindled in the hearts 
several devout companions, with whom it was his delight to discourse God 
and heavenly things: on which subjects he spoke with such energy, imparted 


to others some sparks of that joy with which his heart and words 
overflowed. 

His innocence and virtue stood yet in need of being perfected by trials. 
Upon the death of the emperor Ferdinand, in 1564, his successor 
Maximilian II., who had not the same zeal for religion, took from the 
Jesuits the house which Ferdinand had lent them for the lodging of their 
pensioners. Paul Kostka, who was two years older than the saint, and who 
had their tutor Bilinski always in his interest, was fond of liberty and 
diversions; and to indulge this inclination prevailed with Bilinski to take 
lodgings in a Lutheran’s house; and looking upon his brother’s conduct as a 
censure of his own, treated him continually with injuries, and often struck 
and beat him. Bilinski was still a more dangerous tempter and persecutor, 
not only by declaring always for the elder brother against him, but also by 
endeavoring to persuade him, by flattering insinuations and severe rebukes, 
that he ought to allow more to the world, and that so much was not 
necessary for a person in his station to save his soul. Stanislas, far from 
being overcome, stood the more firmly upon his guard, and opposed these 
assaults by redoubling his fervor. He communicated every Sunday and great 
holiday and always fasted the day before his communion: never went to 
school moming or afternoon, without first going to church to salute the 
blessed sacrament; heard every day two masses, and made his meditation, 
slept little, and always rose at midnight to pray; he often wore a hair shirt, 
frequently took the discipline, never made his appearance in company only 
at table, and instantly rose up and left it, if any unbecoming word was let 
fall by any one in his presence. When he was not at church or college, he 
was always to be found at his devotions, or studies in his closet, except for a 
short time after meals. By this conduct he deserved to be interiorly 
enlightened and strengthened by the Holy Ghost, who, by his inspirations, 
showed him how opposite the false maxims of worldly prudence are to 
those of the gospel; that it is an error to pretend to salvation by following 
them, and that what is usually called learning the world, is properly learning 
its spirit and maxims, which is to forget those of Jesus Christ. 

The saint suffered these dangerous solicitations and persecutions for two 
years, and then fell very ill. Finding his distemper dangerous, he desired to 
receive the viaticum; but his Lutheran landlord would not suffer it to be 
brought publicly to his house, and the tutor and brother would have it 


deferred. The pious youth, in extreme affliction, recommended himself to 
the intercession of St. Barbara, who is particularly invoked in the northern 
kingdoms, for the grace of a happy death and the benefit of receiving the, 
last sacraments. His prayer was heard; and he seemed in a vision to be 
communicated by two angels. The Blessed Virgin, in another vision, told 
him, that the hour of his death was not yet come, and bade him devote 
himself to God in the Society of Jesus. He had then for about a year 
entertained thoughts of embracing that state; and after his recovery 
petitioned the superiors to be admitted. F. Magius, provincial of that part of 
Germany, who happened then to be at Vienna, durst not receive him, for 
fear of incurring the indignation of his father, who warmly declared he 
never would consent that his son should become a religious man. Cardinal 
Commendon, legate of Pope Pius V. at Vienna, whom the saint desired to 
recommend him to the provincial, durst not undertake to do it. Stanislas, 
therefore, having discovered his resolution to his confessor, and by a tender 
and edifying letter laid in his room, left notice of his design to his tutor and 
brother, stole away privately to Ausburg, and thence went to Dilingen, to 
make the same request to the pious F. Canisius, provincial of Upper 
Germany. F. Canisius, to try his vocation, ordered him to wait on the 
pensioners of the college at table, and cleanse out their rooms; which the 
sain did with such extraordinary affection and humility, that the students 
were exceedingly astonished at his meekness, charity, devotion, and spirit 
of mortification, though he was utterly unknown to them. F. Canisius, after 
having kept him three weeks, sent him to Rome, where the saint threw 
himself at the feet of St. Francis Borgia, then general of the society, and 
earnestly renewed his petition. St. Francis received him with great joy. 
Stanislas had no desire to see the curiosities of Rome, but without further 
delay entered upon a retreat under the master of novices, during the whole 
course of which he was favored with the sweetest consolations of the Holy 
Ghost, and extraordinary heavenly communications. He took the habit on 
SS. Simon and Jude’s day, in 1567; and a few days after received from his 
father a most passionate letter, with threats that he would procure the 
banishment of the Jesuits out of Poland, and would make them feel the 
weight of his indignation for having concurred to such a dishonor of his 
family. Stanislas answered it in the most modest and dutiful manner, but 
expressed a firm purpose of serving God according to his vocation. And, 


without the least disturbance or trouble of mind, applied himself to his 
religious duties, calmly recommending all things to God. 

It was the saint’s utmost study and endeavor to regulate and sanctify, in 
the most perfect manner, all his ordinary actions in every circumstance, 
particularly by the most pure and fervent intention of fulfilling the will of 
God, and by the greatest exactitude in every point of duty. Christianity 
teaches us that we are not to listen to the prudence of the flesh, which is 
death to the soul. Stanislas, therefore, set no bounds to his mortifications 
but what obedience to his director prescribed him. In the practice of 
obedience to his superiors such was his exactitude, that, as he was one day 
carrying wood with a fellow-novice, he would not help the other in taking 
up a load upon his shoulders, till he had made it less, because it was larger 
than the brother who superintended the work had directed, though the other 
had taken no notice of such an order. His own faults he always exaggerated 
with unfeigned simplicity, so as to set them in a light in which only 
humility, which makes a person most severe in condemning himself, could 
have represented them. Whence others said of him, that he was his own 
grievous calumniator. As pride feels a pleasure in public actions, so his 
greatest delight was secrecy, or some humbling circumstance whenever he 
made his appearance in public; as, a more than ordinary threadbare habit by 
which he might seem to strangers to be a person of no consideration in the 
house, as he looked upon himself, and desired to be regarded by others. 
Nothing gave him so much confusion and displeasure as to hear himself 
commended; and he was ingenious in preventing all occasions of it, and in 
shunning every thing by which he might appear to others humble. The 
whole life of this fervent novice seemed almost a continual prayer; nor was 
his prayer almost any other than an uninterrupted exercise of the most 
tender love of God, which often vented itself in torrents of sweet tears, or in 
holy transports or raptures. By the habitual union of his heart with God, he 
seemed, in the opinion of his directors, never to be molested with 
distractions at his prayers. Several, by having recommended themselves 
with confidence to his good thoughts, have suddenly found themselves 
comforted, and freed from bitter anguish of soul, and interior trouble of 
mind. The ardent love which the saint had for Jesus Christ in the holy 
Sacrament was so sensible, that his face appeared all on fire as soon as he 
entered the church. He was often seen in a kind of ecstasy at mass, and 


always after receiving the holy communion. The whole day on which he 
communicated, he could not, without great difficulty and reluctance, speak 
of any thing but the excess of the love which Jesus Christ has expressed for 
us in that adorable sacrament; and of this he discoursed with such interior 
feeling and joy, and in so pathetic a manner, that the most experienced and 
spiritual fathers took great delight in conversing with him. 

This holy seraph, glowing with divine love, was inflamed with an 
uncommon ardor to be speedily united to the object of his love a 
considerable time before his happy death, which he distinctly foretold to 
several. In the beginning of August he said to several together, that all men 
are bound to watch, because they may die any day; but that this lesson 
particularly regarded him, because he should certainly die before the end of 
that month Four days after, discoursing with F. Emmanuel Sa, concerning 
the feast of the Assumption of our Lady, he said, in a kind of transport of 
devotion “O father, how happy a day to all the saints, was that on which the 
Blessed Virgin was received into heaven! I doubt not but they all celebrate 
the anniversary of it with extraordinary joy, as we do on earth. I hope 
myself to see the next feast they will keep of it.” His youth, and the perfect 
health which he then enjoyed, made others give no credit to this prediction. 
Yet they perceived that he made all immediate preparations for the great 
journey of eternity. On St. Laurence’s day, in the evening, he found himself 
indisposed; upon which he could not contain his joy that the end of his 
mortal pilgrimage drew near. Being carried to the infirmary, he made the 
sign of the cross upon his bed, saying, he should never more rise out of it. 
His fever proved at first only intermitting; yet he repeated the same 
assurances. On the 14th day of the month he said, in the morning, that he 
should die the night following; a little after mid-day he fell into a swoon, 
which was followed with a cold sweat, and he demanded and received the 
viaticum and extreme unction with the most tender devotion; during which, 
according to his desire, he was laid upon a blanket on the floor. He begged 
pardon of all his brethren for whatever offences he had committed against 
any one, and continued repeating frequent aspirations of compunction and 
divine love. Some time after, he said that he saw the Blessed Virgin 
accompanied with many angels, and happily expired a little after three 
o’clock in the morning of the 15th of August, in 1568, having completed 
only nine months and eighteen days of his novitiate, and of his age, 


seventeen years, nine months, and eighteen days. The sanctity of his life, 
and several manifest miracles, engaged Clement VIII. to beatify him, that is, 
declare him happy, in 1604. Paul V. allowed an office to be said in his 
honor, in all the churches of Poland: Clement X. granted that privilege to 
the Society, and settled his feast on the 13th of November, on which his 
body, which was found sound, and without the least signs of decay or 
corruption, was translated from the old chapel and laid in the new church of 
the Novitiate at Rome, founded by prince Pamphili. The saint was 
canonized by Benedict XIII. in 1727. The Poles have chosen him, jointly 
with St. Casimir chief patron of their kingdom; and he is particular patron 
of the cities of Warsaw, Posna, Lublin, and Leopold. The Poles ascribe to 
his intercession the deliverance of their country from a pestilence, and 
several victories of king Ladislas over the Turks, and others of his brother 
and successor, Casimir, over the Tartars and Cosaques, in 1651. Many 
miraculous cures have been wrought through his intervention. A relation of 
this that follows, with the attestations of five eminent physicians and a 
surgeon, and of all the Jesuits then living at Lima, and witnesses to the fact, 
approved by the vicariat, (the archbishopric being then vacant,) was printed 
at Madrid, in 1674. A novice in the convent of the Jesuits at Lima, after a 
malignant fever, in the month of October, was deprived by a palsy of all 
motion on the whole right side of his body, so that he was not able to stir in 
the least that hand or foot. A loathing of all food, with a fever and other bad 
symptoms, attended the disorder, which the physicians judged incurable. On 
the feast of St. Stanislas, the 13th of November, by applying a picture of the 
saint to that side, he found the motion and feeling in those parts instantly 
restored, and himself in perfect health. Certain companions who were 
present called the rector, and the whole house followed him. The novice 
who was recovered, arose and dressed himself, and walked to the church as 
well as if he had never been sick. The whole community accompanied him, 
and sung a solemn Te Deum. See the new edition of this saint’s life, 
compiled by F. Orleans, published since his canonization. 


St. Mitrius, M. 


This ancient martyr suffered under Dioclesian, at Aix in Provence, and is 
honored as principal patron of that city. St. Gregory of Tours*®2® makes 
honorable mention of him. His torments were various and dreadful, but a 
miraculous constancy enabled him to bear them with joy. No authentic acts 
of his triumph have reached our times. 


St. Brice, B. C. 


He was a native of Tours, and a monk under St. Martin, whose patience he 
exercised by his sloth and pride. That saint foretold his remarkable 
conversion, and that he should be his successor in the see of Tours, which 
accordingly happened in 339. Upon slanders spread to his disadvantage he 
was expelled the city by the people, and lived many years an exile at Rome. 
By holy patience he triumphed over malice; and being restored to his see, 
governed it with great sanctity to his happy death, in 444. His name was 
held in particular veneration in France and England, and maintains its place 
in the calendar of the English Protestants. See St. Gregory of Tours, Hist.1. 
10, c. 31; Fortunatus, Bede, Ado, and Usuard, on the 13th of November. 


St. Constant 


A holy Irish priest and anchoret, in Logherne, famous for his sanctity and 
miracles. He died in 777. See Colgan, Act. SS. p. 222, and MSS. 


St. Chillen, Or Killian, Priest 


He was a native of Ireland, and a near kinsman of St. Fiaker; and on his 
return from Rome, where he had been on a pilgrimage, visited that saint in 
his solitude of Brie, where he spent some time with him in divine 
meditation and heavenly conversation. He was afterwards sent by St. Faro 
bishop of Meaux, to preach the gospel in Artois; which commission he 
executed with admirable sanctity and fruit, bringing many souls to the 
knowledge of Christ, and happily ended his days in the seventh century. His 
body is kept at Aubigny, near Arras, in a priory of canon-regulars which 
bears his name. He is styled a bishop in Colgan’s MSS. See Le Cointe 
Annal., t. 3, p. 625; Mabillon, Act. SS. Ben., t. 2, p. 619. 


November 14 


St. Laurence, Confessor 


ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN 


From his Life, authentically written by a regular canon of Eu, not many 
years after his death. In Surius; Chron. Rotoinag. F. Fontenal, Contin. de 
l’Hist. de l’Eglise de France,1. 31, p. 46, &c. 


A. D. 1180. 


Laurence*®°2 was youngest son to Maurice O’ Tool,“ a rich and powerful 
prince in Leinster, whose ancestors for many ages had been princes of the 
territories of Hy-Murray, and Hy-Mal, in the vicinity of Dublin. Laurence 
was but ten years old when his father delivered him up a hostage to Dermod 
Mac Murchad, king of Leinster.“£82 The barbarous king kept the child in a 
desert place, where he was treated with great inhumanity; till his father 
being informed that by such usage his son was fallen into a bad state of 
health, obliged the tyrant to put him in the hands of the pious bishop of 
Glendaloch,*°!8 by whom he was carefully instructed in the service of God, 
and at twelve years of age sent back to his father. Maurice took Laurence 
with him, and went to thank the good bishop. At the same time he 
mentioned to that prelate his design of casting lots which of his four sons he 
should destine to the service of the church. Laurence, who was present, was 
justly startled at such a mad superstitious project, but glad to find so 
favorable an overture to his desires, cried out with great earnestness: “There 
is no need of casting lots. It is my most hearty desire to have for my 
inheritance no other portion than God in the service of the church.” 
Hereupon the father, taking him by the hand, offered him to God by 
delivering him to the bishop, in whose hands he left him, having first 
recommended him to the patronage of St. Comgen, founder of the great 
monastery there, and patron of that diocese, which has been since united to 
the see of Dublin. The good prelate performed excellently the part of an 
Ananias to his pupil, who, by his fidelity in corresponding with the divine 


grace, deserved to find the Holy Ghost an interior master in all virtues 
especially humility and the spirit of prayer. 

Upon the death of the bishop of Glendaloch, who was at the same time 
abbot of the monastery, Laurence, though but twenty-five years old, was 
chosen abbot, and only shunned the episcopal dignity by alleging that the 
canons require in a bishop thirty years of age. The saint governed his 
numerous community with admirable virtue and prudence, and in a great 
famine which raged during the first four months of his administration, like 
another Joseph, was the saviour of his country by his boundless charities. 
Trials however, were not wanting for the exercise of his virtue. For certain 
false brethren whose eyes could not bear the refulgency of his virtue, the 
regularity of his conduct, and the zeal with which he condemned their 
disorders, attacked his reputation by slanders, to which he opposed no other 
arms than silence and patience. 

Gregory, the archbishop of Dublin,4®!! happening to die about the time 
that our saint was thirty years of age, he was unanimously chosen to fill that 
metropolitical see, and was consecrated in 1162, by Gelasius, archbishop of 
Armagh, and successor of St. Malachy. In this exalted station he watched 
over himself and his flock with fear, and with unwearied application to 
every part of his office, having always before his eyes the account which he 
was to give to the sovereign pastor of souls. His first care was to reform the 
manners of his clergy, and to furnish his church with worthy ministers. His 
exhortations to others were most powerful, because enforced with 
Sweetness and vigor, animated with an apostolic spirit, and strongly 
impressed by the admirable example of his own life, which every one who 
had any sparks of piety in his breast, was ashamed to see himself fall so 
infinitely short of. About the year 1163, he engaged the secular canons of 
his cathedral of the Holy Trinity,4®!2 to receive the rule of the regular 
canons of Arouasia, an abbey which was founded in the diocese of Arras 
about fourscore years before, with such reputation for sanctity and 
discipline, that it became the head or mother house of a numerous 
congregation. Our saint took himself the religious habit, which he always 
wore under his pontifical attire. He usually ate with the religious in the 
refectory, observed their hours of silence, and always assisted with them at 
the midnight office; after which he continued a long time in the church in 


private prayer before a crucifix, and towards break of day went to the 
burial-place to pour forth certain prayers for the souls of the faithful 
departed. He never ate flesh, and fasted all Fridays, on bread and water, and 
oftentimes without taking any sustenance at all. He wore a rough hair shirt, 
and used frequent disciplines. Every day he entertained at table thirty poor 
persons, and often many more, besides great numbers which he maintained 
in private houses. All found him a father both in their temporal and spiritual 
necessities; and he was most indefatigable in the sacred functions of his 
charge, especially in announcing assiduously to his flock the word of life. 
To watch over, and examine more narrowly into his own heart and conduct, 
and to repair his interior spirit, he used often to retire for some days into 
some close solitude. When he was made bishop, king Dermod Mac 
Murchad preferred to the abbey of Glendaloch, one so notoriously 
unworthy of that dignity, that he was in a short time expelled, and Thomas, 
a nephew of the saint by whom he had been brought up, was canonically 
elected. By the care of this young, pious, and learned abbot, discipline and 
piety again flourished in that house. And from that time St. Laurence 
frequently made choice of Glendaloch for his retreats; but he usually hid 
himself in a solitary cave at some distance from the monastery, between a 
rock and a deep lake, in which St. Comgen had lived. When our saint came 
out of these retreats he seemed like another Moses coming from conversing 
with God, full of a heavenly fire and divine light. 

St. Laurence found the greatest part of his flock so blinded with the love 
of the world, and enslaved to their passions, that the zealous pains he took 
seemed lost upon them. He threatened them with the divine judgments in 
case they did not speedily and effectually reform their manners by sincere 
repentance: but, like No when he preached to a world drowned in sin, he 
seemed to them to speak in jest, till they were overtaken on a sudden by 
those calamities which he had foretold, which served to purify the elect, 
and, doubtless, brought many who before had been deaf to the saint’s 
remonstrances, to a sense of their spiritual miseries. Dermod Mac Murchad, 
king of Leinster, having violated the wife of Tigernan O’Ruarc, (prince of 
Breffny and occasional administrator of Meath,) Tordelvach O’Connor, then 
monarch of Ireland, took cognizance of the injury, and obliged the violator 
to restore that princess to her family, together with her effects. So slight a 
reparation of a public as well as domestic crime, involved bad 


consequences. Dermod, growing daring from impunity, became intolerable 
to his vassals, whom he despoiled by various acts of tyranny, and Roderic, 
the son and successor of Tordelvach on the throne of Ireland, was put under 
the necessity of expelling him from his government of Leinster. To gratify 
his revenge, and regain his former power, Dermod solicited the aid of 
Henry II., king of England, a very powerful monarch, who scrupled not to 
permit some of his subjects to join their arms to the tyrant’s. The times were 
favorable to that attempt, and the adventurers found but a weak resistance 
from a monarch ill obeyed, and from a people divided by internal factions. 
Dermod’s success in this event was principally due to Richard earl of 
Pembroke, commonly called Strongbow, who brought with him several 
noblemen, with the best soldiers among their vassals; and, having lauded at 
Waterford, overran the greater part of Leinster and Ossory. Dermod dying 
in 1171, the earl of Pembroke, being left his heir, claimed the principality of 
Leinster, (in right of his wife, Eva, who was Dermod’s daughter,) took 
Dublin sword in hand, and massacred a great number of the inhabitants. In 
this dreadful disaster the good pastor was employed in relieving the 
distressed, in imploring for them the compassion of the conquerors, and in 
inducing the sufferers at least to make a good use of their afflictions. This 
invasion of Ireland was begun by private noblemen, whose success gave 
umbrage to the court, and king Henry II. commanded Strongbow and his 
associates to return to England: but they declared they only conquered 
Ireland in his name. Whereupon, he went thither, and, in 1171, received at 
Dublin the homage of some of the princes and petty kings, and was 
acknowledged by them lord and sovereign of Ireland. Some time after this, 
St. Laurence was obliged, for the affairs of his church, to go over to 
England, in order to make application to king Henry II., who happened then 
to be at Canterbury. St. Laurence repaired thither, and was received by the 
monks at Christ church with the honor due to his sanctity, and desired by 
them to sing high mass the next day. That whole night he spent in prayer 
before the shrine of St. Thomas, to whose intercession he recommended 
himself and the business which brought him thither. On the day following, 
as he was going up to the altar to officiate, a madman who had heard much 
of his sanctity, out of an extravagant notion of making so holy a man a 
martyr, and another St. Thomas, gave him so violent a blow on the head 
with a staff, as knocked him down. All that were present concluded that he 


was mortally wounded, and expressed their concern by their tears. But the 
saint, coming to himself again, called for water, which he blessed with the 
sign of the cross, and then directed the wound to be washed with it. This 
was no sooner done but the blood was immediately staunched, and the saint 
said mass. To this miracle, the author of his life, who was then at 
Canterbury, was an eye-witness, and assures us that the fracture was to be 
seen in the saint’s skull after his death. The king ordered the frantic as 
sassin to be hanged; but the holy prelate interceded in his favor, and 
obtained his pardon. 

The third general council of Lateran was held at Rome, in 1179, by pope 
Alexander III, with three hundred bishops, for the reformation of manners, 
and the extirpation of heretical errors. St. Laurence went on from England 
to Rome, and with the archbishop of Tuam, five other Irish, and four 
English bishops, assisted at this council. Our saint laid before his holiness 
the state of the Irish church, and begged that effectual remedies might be 
applied to many disorders which reigned in that country, and care taken for 
preserving the liberties of that national church. The pope was wonderfully 
pleased with his wise and zealous proposals, and so satisfied of his virtue 
and prudence, that he readily made the regulations which the saint desired, 
and appointed him legate of the holy see in the kingdom of Ireland. As soon 
as the saint was returned home, he began vigorously to execute his legatine 
power, by reforming the manners of the clergy, and making whole-some 
regulations. He found the whole country afflicted with a terrible famine 
which continued to rage for three years. The saint said himself under an 
obligation of feeding every day fifty strangers, and three hundred poor 
persons of his own diocese, besides many others whom he furnished with 
clothes, victuals, and the other necessaries of life. Several mothers who 
were reduced so low as not to be able to keep their own children, laid them 
at the bishop’s door, or in other places where he would see them, and the 
saint took care of them all: sometimes he provided for three hundred of 
them together. 

Henry II., king of England, was offended at Roderic, the Irish monarch, 
4613and our saint undertook another journey into England to negotiate a 
reconciliation between them. Henry would not hear of a peace, and 
immediately after the saint’s arrival, set out for Normandy. Laurence retired 


to the monastery of Abingdon; and, after staying there three weeks, 
followed him into France. Henry, who had always repulsed him, was at 
length so much moved by his piety, prudence, and charity, that he granted 
him every thing he asked, and left the whole negotiation to his discretion It 
was only to obtain this that charity had made the saint desire to remain 
longer upon earth. Having discharged his commission, he was obliged, by a 
fever which seized him upon the road, to stop his journey. He took up his 
quarters in the monastery of regular canons at Eu, upon the confines of 
Normandy, an abbey depending upon that of St. Victor’s in Paris. Going 
into this house he recited that verse of the psalmist: This is my resting-place 
for ever: in this place will I dwell, because I have chosen it. He made his 
confession to the abbot, and received the viaticum and extreme muction 
from his hands. To one who put him in mind to make a will, he answered 
with a smile: “Of what do you speak? I thank God I have not a penny left in 
the world to dispose of.” Indeed, whatever he possessed always became 
immediately the treasure of the poor. The saint died happily on the 14th of 
November, in 1180, and was buried in the church of the abbey. Theobald, 
archbishop of Rouen, and three other commissioners, by order of pope 
Honorius III., took juridical informations of several miracles wrought at the 
tomb through the intercession of the servant of God, and sent an authentic 
relation to Rome; and Honorius published the bull of his canonization, in 
1226, in which he mentions that seven dead persons had been raised by him 
to life. This archbishop, in 1227, caused his body to be taken up and 
enshrined, forty-two years after his death. The abbey of our Lady at Eu still 
possesses the greatest part of his relics, though some churches at Paris and 
elsewhere have been enriched with certain portions. 

The saintly deportment, the zeal, the prayers, and the miracles of St. 
Laurence were not able to awake many of those hardened sinners whom he 
labored to convert. How few among the Jews, especially among the 
Pharisees, obeyed the voice of our Redeemer himself! If a pastor’s labors 
were constantly attended with easy success, he would meet with nothing for 
the exercise of his patience, by which he is to purchase his own crown, and 
perfect the sanctification of his soul. No degree of obstinacy, malice, or 
perverseness, must either disturb or discourage him. The greater the 
blindness, the more desperate the spiritual wounds of others are, the more 
lender ought his compassion to be, the greater his patience, and his 


earnestness in praying and laboring for their recovery and salvation. He is 
never to despair of any one, so long as the divine mercy still waits for his 
return. If opportunities of exhorting fail, or if charitable remonstrances only 
exasperate, so that prudence makes them unseasonable for a time, he ought 
never to cease earnestly importuning the Father of mercies in their behalf. 


St. Dubricius, B. C. 


How great soever the corruption of vice was which had sunk deep into the 
hearts of many in the degenerate ages of the ancient Britons before the 
invasion of the English Saxons, God raised amongst them many eminent 
saints, who, by their zealous exhortations and example, invited their 
countrymen by penance to avert the divine wrath which was kindled over 
their heads. One of the most illustrious fathers and instructors of these 
saints was St. Dubricius, who flourished chiefly in that part which is now 
called South-Wales.“2!4 He erected two great schools of sacred literature at 
Hentlan and Mochrhes, both places situate upon the river Wye, or Vaga, 
which waters Brecknockshire, Radnorshire, and Monmouthshire. In this 
place St. Samson, St. Theliau, and many other eminent saints and pastors of 
God’s church, were formed to virtue and the sacred ministry under the 
discipline of St. Dubricius; and persons of all ranks and conditions resorting 
to him from every part of Britain, he had 4 thousand scholars with him for 
years together. It was this great master’s first study to cultivate well his own 
soul, and to learn the interior sentiments of all virtues by listening much to 
the Holy Ghost in close solitude and holy meditation on divine things. He 
was consecrated the first archbishop of Llandaff, by St. Germanus, in a 
synod about the year 444, and was afterwards constituted archbishop of 
Caerleon, which dignity he resigned to St. David in the synod of Brevi in 
522. After this, St. Dubricius retired into the solitary island of Bardsey or 
Euly, on the coast of Caernarvonshire, where he died and was buried: 
twenty thousand saints (that is, holy hermits and religious persons) are said 
in Camden and others to have been interred in that island. The bones of St. 
Dubricius were afterwards removed to Llandaff. See Alford’s Annals, 
Leland’s Itinerary, and St. Dubricius’s life, written, as some maintain, by St. 
Theliau’s own hand, in the Llandaff register. Also his life compiled by 
Benedict, a monk of Gloucester, in 1120, in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, t. 2, p. 
654. 


November 15" 


St. Gertrude, V. Abbess 


From her book of Divine Insinuations, and her Life compiled by Dom. 
Megeg, prefixed to his edition of that work, In 1664. See also Dr. Cave, Hist. 
Liter, t. 2, p. 301. 


A. D. 1292. 


St. Gertrude was of an illustrious family, born at Eisleben, or Islebe in 
Upper Saxony, and sister to St. Mechtildes. At five years of age she was 
offered to God in the Benedictin nunnery of Rodalsdorf, and at thirty was 
chosen abbess of that house, in 1251: and, the year following, was obliged 
to take upon her the government of the monastery of Heldelfs, to which she 
removed with her nuns. In her youth she studied Latin, as it was then 
customary for nuns to do; she wrote and composed in that language very 
well, and was versed in sacred literature. Divine contemplation and devout 
prayer, she always looked upon as the principal duty and employment of her 
State, and consecrated to those exercises the greatest part of her time. The 
passion of our Redeemer was the favorite object of her devotions; and, in 
meditating on it, or on the blessed Eucharist, frequently she was not able to 
contain the torrents of tears which flowed from her eyes. She spoke of 
Christ, and of the mysteries of his adorable life, with so much unction, and 
in such transports of holy love, as to ravish those who heard her. Ecstasies 
and raptures of the divine love, and the gifts of divine union in prayer, were 
familiar to her. She mentions that once hearing those words, I have seen the 
Lord face to face, sung in the church, she saw, as it were, a divine face, 
most beautiful and charming, whoso eyes pierced her heart, and filled both 
her soul and body with inexpressible delight which no tongue could 
express.4©!2 The divine love which burned in her breast, and consumed her 
soul, seemed the only spring of all her affections and actions. For this 
precious grace her pure soul was prepared by the crucifixion of her heart to 
the world, and to inordinate self-love in all its shapes. Watching, fasting, 


abstinence, perfect obedience, and the constant denial of her own will, were 
the means by which she tamed her flesh, and extirpated or subdued 
whatever could oppose the reign of the most holy will of God in her 
affections. But profound humility and perfect meekness had the chief part in 
this work, and laid the foundation of the great virtues and graces to which 
the divine mercy raised her. Though she was possessed of the greatest 
natural talents, and of most extraordinary gifts of divine grace, her mind 
was penetrated, and entirely filled only with the deepest sentiments of her 
own nothingness, baseness, and imperfections. It was her sincere desire that 
all others should have the same contempt of her, which she had of herself, 
and she used to say, that it seemed to her one of the greatest of all the 
miracles of God’s infinite goodness, that his divine majesty was pleased to 
suffer the earth to bear her. Though she was the superior and mother of the 
rest, she behaved towards them as if she had been the lowest servant, and 
one that was unworthy ever to approach them: and such were the sincere 
sentiments of her heart. How much soever she gave herself up to the 
exercises of heavenly contemplation, she neglected not the duties of 
Martha, and was very solicitous in attending to all the necessities of every 
one, and in providing all things for them, especially all spiritual helps. In 
their progress in all the exercises and virtues of an interior and religious 
life, she found the happy fruits of her zealous endeavors, and pious 
instructions. Her tender devotion to the Mother of God, sprang from the 
ardor of her love for the divine Son. The suffering souls in purgatory had a 
very great share in her compassion and charity. 

We have a living portraiture of her pure and holy soul in her short book 
of Divine Insinuations, or Communications and Sentiments of Love, 
perhaps the most useful production, next to the writings of St. Teresa, with 
which any female saint ever enriched the church, for nourishing piety in a 
contemplative state.4®!© The saint proposes exercises for the renovation of 
the baptismal vows, by which the soul entirely renounces the world and 
herself, consecrates herself to the pure love of God, and devotes herself to 
pursue in all things his holy will. The like exercises she prescribes for the 
conversion of a soul to God, and for the renovation of her holy spiritual 
espousals, and the consecration of herself to her Redeemer, by a bond of 
indissoluble love, praying that she may totally die to herself, and be buried 


in him, so that he alone, who is her holy love, be acquainted with this her 
hidden state or sepulchre, and that she may have no other employment but 
that of love, or what his love directs. These sentiments she repeats with, 
admirable variety throughout the work, and, in the latter part, dwells chiefly 
on the most ardent desires of being speedily united to her love in everlasting 
glory, entreating her divine Redeemer, by all his sufferings and infinite 
mercies, to cleanse her perfectly from all earthly affections and spots, that 
she may be admitted to his divine presence. Some of these sighs, by which 
she expresses her thirst after this happy union with her God in bliss, are so 
heavenly, that they seem rather to proceed from one who was already an 
inhabitant of heaven, than a pilgrim in this mortal life; so strongly were the 
affections of the saint fixed there. This is particularly observable in that 
exercise, wherein she advises the devout soul sometimes to set apart a day 
to be devoted without interruption to praise and thanksgiving, in order to 
supply any defects in this double duty in daily devotions and to endeavor as 
perfectly as possible to be associated in this function to the heavenly spirits. 
The like exercises she proposes for supplying all defects in the divine love, 
by dedicating an entire day to the most fervent acts of pure love. The saint, 
as a chaste turtle, never interrupted her sweet sighs and moans, admitting no 
human consolation so long as her desire was delayed; yet rejoicing in hope 
and love, in perfect resignation to the will of God, in the visits of the Divine 
Spirit, in suffering with and for her loving Redeemer, and in laboring for his 
service. Her desires were at length fulfilled, and, having been abbess forty 
years, she was called to the embraces of her heavenly Spouse in 1292, her 
sister, Mechtildes, being dead some time before. The last sickness of St. 
Gertrude seemed rather a languishing of divine love than a natural fever; so 
abundantly did her soul enjoy in it the sweetest comforts and presence of 
the Holy Ghost. Miracles attested how precious her death was in the sight 
of God. She is honored with an office in the Roman Breviary on this day. 
The Lypsanographia, or catalogue of relics kept in the electoral palace of 
Brunswick-Lunenbourg, printed at Hanover, in 1713, in folio, mentions, 
among others, the relics of St. Gertrude in a rich shrine. 

The exercises by which St. Gertrude made such sublime advances in the 
school of divine love, all tended to the closest union of her heart to God by 
the most inflamed desires and purest affections; and were directed at the 
same time to remove all obstacles to this union, by cleansing her soul and 


purifying her affections, by tears of compunction, by the renunciation of 
sensual delights, and the most perfect denial of herself. Hence she prayed 
continually that by the grace of the omnipotent divine love she might be 
strengthened to resign herself to holy love, so that nothing of self should 
remain in her, but should be totally consumed by the flame of holy love, 
like dust carried away by the wind, so as not to leave the least grain or trace 
behind.4©!“ For this exterior action, both of self-denial and of charity, zeal, 
and all other virtues are necessary; but interior exercises are far more 
essential, in which the soul must frequently in the day raise herself up to 
God by the most ardent desires of love, praise, and thanksgiving, and study 
to die to herself by sincere and repeated sentiments of humility, 
compunction, meekness, patience, and self-denial. 


St. Leopold, Marquis of Austria, C. 


Leopold, the fourth of that name, from his infancy commonly called The 
Pious, was son of Leopold II., and Itta, daughter to the emperor Henry 
IV.4018 By attending diligently to the instructions of God’s ministers, and 
meditating assiduously on the pure maxims of the gospel, he learned that 
there is but one common rule of salvation for princes and private persons 
this he studied, and from his cradle he labored to square by it his whole life. 
In his youth he laid a good foundation of learning; but it was his chief study 
to live only for eternity, to curb his passions, to mortify his senses, to 
renounce worldly pleasures, to give much of his time to prayer and holy 
meditation, and to apply himself to the exercise of all manner of good 
works, especially those of almsdeeds and charity. By the death of his father, 
in 1096, he saw it was become his indispensable duty to study and procure 
in all things the happiness of a numerous nation committed by God to his 
charge. The Austrians were then a very gross and superstitious people: it 
was necessary to soften their minds, to imbue them with the principles of 
reason and society, and make them Christians. The work was tedious and 
difficult. The saint prepared himself for it by earnestly asking of God that 
wisdom which he stood in need of for it; and by active endeavors, through 
the divine blessing, succeeded beyond what could have been hoped for. He 
was affable to all, studied to do good to every one, and eased as much as 
possible all public burdens of the people. His palace seemed the seat of 
virtue, justice, and universal goodness. When he was constrained to proceed 
to punishments, he endeavored to engage the criminals to receive them with 
patience, and in a spirit of penance, and to acknowledge the severity which 
he used to be necessary and just. He pardoned malefactors as often as 
prudence allowed him to do it; for he considered that the maintenance of 
justice and the public peace and safety depended upon the strict execution 
of the laws. 


When the civil war broke out between the unnatural excommunicated 
emperor, Henry IV., and his own son, Henry V., Leopold was prevailed 
upon to join the latter, to whose cause he gave the greatest weight. Motives 
of justice and religion, and the authority of others determined him to take 
this step; yet Cuspinian tells us,4®!% that he afterwards did remarkable 
penance for the share which he had in those transactions. In 1106 he took to 
wife Agnes, a most virtuous and accomplished princess, daughter to the 
emperor Henry IV., sister to Henry V., and widow of Frederic, duke of 
Suabia, by whom she had Conrad, afterwards emperor, and Frederic, father 
of Frederic Barbarossa. To St. Leopold she bore eighteen children, of which 
seven died in their infancy: the rest rendered their names famous by great 
and virtuous actions. Albert, the eldest, having given uncommon proofs of 
his valor and military skill, died in Pannonia, a few days after his father. 
Leopold, the second, succeeded his father in Austria, and reigned also in 
Bavaria. Otho, the fifth son, made great progress in his studies at Paris, 
became first a Cistercian monk, and abbot of Morimond, was afterwards 
chosen bishop of Frisingen, accompanied the emperor Conrad into the Holy 
Land, and died at Morimond in great sentiments of piety. His famous 
Chronicle from the beginning of the world, and other works, are 
monuments of his application to his studies. The marchioness Agnes would 
have her part in all her husband’s good works. With him she read the holy 
scriptures, and with joy interrupted her sleep in the night to rise to the usual 
midnight devotions of the church, to which this religious couple added 
together long meditations on the truths of everlasting life. Leopold, in the 
year 1117, founded the monastery of the Holy Cross, of the Cistercian 
order, twelve Italian miles from Vienna, near the castle of Kalnperg, where 
he lived. The saint and his religious marchioness were desirous to have 
been able to watch continually at the foot of the altar in singing the divine 
praises; but being obliged by their station in the world often to attend other 
affairs, though in all these they found God, whose holy will and greater 
glory they proposed to themselves in every thing they did; they resolved to 
found a great monastery of fervent regular canons, who might be 
substituted in their places, to attend night and day to this angelical function. 
This they executed by the foundation of the noble monastery of Our Lady 
of New Clausterberg, eight miles from Vienna. The marquis out of humility 


would not lay the first stone, but caused that ceremony to be performed by a 
priest. The church was dedicated in 1118 by the archbishop of Saltzburg, 
assisted by the bishop of Passau, the diocesan, and the bishop of Gurck. The 
foundation was confirmed by the pope, and by a charter of Leopold,4°22 
signed by Ottacar, marquis of Stiria, and many other counts and noblemen, 
in presence of the bishops, who fulminated an excommunication. with 
dreadful anathemas, against any who should invade the rights or lands of 
this monastery, or injure or molest the poor servants of Christ who there 
followed the rule of St. Austin. 

Stephen II. king of Hungary, invaded Austria, but was repulsed by St. 
Leopold, who defeated his troops in a pitched battle. The Hungarians 
returned some years after, but were met by the holy marquis on his 
frontiers, and their army so ill handled that they were glad to save their 
remains by a precipitate flight. Upon the death of Henry V. in 1125, some of 
the electors and many others desired to see Leopold raised to the imperial 
dignity; but the election of Lothaire II., duke of Saxony, prevailed. Conrad 
and Frederic, sons of the marchioness Agnes by the duke of Suabia, who 
had also stood candidates, raised great disturbances in the empire, to which 
they afterwards both succeeded. But Leopold adhered with such fidelity to 
Lothaire, as to give manifest proofs of his sincere disinterestedness, and to 
show how perfectly a stranger he was to jealousy and ambition. He attended 
the emperor as his friend in his journey into Italy. After a glorious and 
happy reign he was visited with his last sickness, in which he confessed his 
sins with many tears, received extreme unction and the other rites of the 
church, and never ceasing to call on Christ his Redeemer, and to 
recommend his soul, through his precious death, into his divine hands with 
admirable tranquillity and resignation, passed to a state of happy 
immortality on the 15th of November, in 1136. He was buried at his 
monastery of New Clausterberg, two German miles from Vienna, and on his 
and his holy consort’s anniversaries two large doles are still distributed by 
the community to all the poor that come to receive it. St. Leopold was 
honored by God with many miracles, and was canonized by Innocent VIIL., 
in 1485. See his life by Vitus Erempercht, published by F. Rader, in Bavaria 
Sancta, vol. 3, p. 143; the History of the foundation of Medlic, quoted at 
large by Lambecius, (Bibl. Vindob. vol. 2;) and Francis of Possac’s oration 


before Innocent VIII. in order to the saint’s canonization, (in Surius, t. 79,) 
in which many miracles are recited. See other manuscript monuments 
quoted by F. Rader. 


St. Eugenius, M. 


Was a disciple of St. Dionysius, first bishop of Paris, and suffered 
martyrdom at Paris soon after him, according to the New Paris Breviary in 
275. His relics were translated to Toledo, in Spain, in 1148, as is rested by 
Mariana. It is by mistake that some have confounded this martyr with 
Eugenius, the pious and learned archbishop of Toledo.492+ 


St. Malo, or Maclou 


FIRST BISHOP OF ALETH IN BRITTANY 


He was a native of England, and cousin-german to St. Sampson and St. 
Magloire. At an early age he was sent for his education into Ireland where 
he made a rapid progress in learning and virtue. Being ordained priest, he 
was soon after elected to a bishopric by the suffrages of the people; but he 
declined that dignity, and retired into Brittany, where he put himself under 
the direction of a holy recluse, named Aron, near Aleth. About the year 541 
he was made bishop of this city, and died the 15th of November, 565.4922 It 
is from him the city of St. Malo has its name; for his sacred remains were 
carried thither after Aleth had been reduced to a village, and the episcopal 
see transferred to St. Malo. See Leland, Collect. t. 2, p. 430. 


November 16 


St. Edmund, C. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


His life is accurately written by several hands: by his own brother Robert, 
who accompanied him in his journeys to Rome, (MS. in Bibl. Cotton. 
incipit B. Edmundus Cantnar;) also by Bertrand, the saint’s companion and 
secretary in his exile, and after his death a monk, and at length prior of 
Pontigny, published by Dom. Martenne, (Thesaur. Anecdot. t. 3;) with 
curious dissertations and remarks. See also Matthew Paris, Nicholas Trivet, 
Annal. 6 Regum, Wood, Hist. et Antiq. Oxon. p. 9, 61; Godwin, Prsul. Ang] 
p 130. Also Testimonia plurium, de sanctitate Edmundi Cant. MS. in Bibl. 
Coll Corp Christi Oxon. n. 154. 


A. D. 1242. 


St. Edmund Rich was the eldest son of Reynold Rich, a tradesman of 
Abingdon in Berkshire, and his wife Mabilia. His parents were but 
Slenderly provided with the goods of this world, but possessed abundantly 
the true riches of virtue and divine grace. Reynold from the sale of his 
stock, leaving a moderate competence for the education of his children, and 
for a foundation for their industry to work upon, committed them to the care 
of his prudent and virtuous consort; and with her free consent made his 
religious profession in the monastery of Evesham, where he finished his 
mortal course with great fervor. Mabilia, who remained in the world, was 
not behindhand with him in aspiring ardently to Christian perfection. To 
accomplish the course of her penance, and to tame her flesh she practised 
great austerities, and constantly wore a rough hair cloth: she always went to 
church at midnight to matins, and by her own example excited her children 
to the heroic practice of virtue. Our saint in his childhood, by her advice, 
recited the whole psalter on his knees every Sunday and holyday before he 
broke his fast, and on Fridays contented himself with only bread and water. 
How zealous soever the mother was in inspiring into the tender minds of 


her children a contempt of earthly things, and the greatest ardor in the 
pursuit of virtue, and in suggesting to them every means of attaining to the 
summit of Christian perfection, Edmund not only complied joyfully with 
her advice, but always went beyond her directions, desiring in all his 
actions to carry virtue to the greatest heights; though in all his penances and 
devotions he studied secrecy as much as possible, and was careful to shun 
in them the least danger of attachment to his own sense. For that 
fundamental maxim of virtue he had always before his eyes, that even 
devotion infected with self-will and humor becomes vicious, and nourishes 
self-love and self-conceit, the bane of all virtue and grace in the heart. As 
for our young saint he seemed to have no will of his own, so mild, 
complying, and obliging was he to every one, and so dutiful and obedient to 
his mother and masters. And the sweetness and cheerfulness wherewith he 
most readily obeyed, and seemed even to prevent their directions, showed 
his obedience to be the interior sacrifice of his heart, in which the essence 
of that virtue consists: for a mere exterior compliance accompanied with 
reluctance, and, much more, if it break out into complaints and murmuring, 
is a miserable state of constraint and compulsion, and a wilful and obstinate 
slavery to self-will, that domestic tyrant, which it fosters, arms, and 
strengthens, instead of subduing it. How grievously are those parents the 
enemies and spiritual murderers of their own children, who teach them to 
place their happiness in the gratification of their senses: and by pampering 
their bodies, and flattering their humors and passions, make their cravings 
and appetites restless, insatiable, and boundless, and their very bodies unfit 
for, and almost incapable of, the duties of penance, and even of the labors of 
civil life. Abstemiousness and temperance were easy and agreeable, and a 
penitential life, which appears so difficult to those who have been educated 
in sloth, softness, and delights, was, as it were, natural to our saint, who 
had, from his cradle, under the direction of his prudent and virtuous mother, 
inured his senses to frequent privations, his body to little severities, and his 
will to constant denials, by perfect meekness, humility, charity, and 
obedience, so that it seemed as naturally pliant to the direction of reason 
and virtue, as a glove is to the hand, to use the expression of one of his 
historians; and he was always a stranger to the conflicts of headstrong 
passions. 


The saint performed the first part of his studies at Oxford, in which he 
gave very early indications of a genius above the common standard. It is 
indeed easy to understand with what ardor and perseverance a person of 
good abilities, and deeply impressed with a sense of religion, always applies 
himself to study, when this becomes an essential part of his duty to God. An 
uncommon fervor and assiduity in all religions exercises, and a genuine 
simplicity in his whole conduct, discovered his internal virtues, and 
betrayed the desire he had of concealing them. Retirement and prayer were 
his delight, and he sought no companions but those in whom he observed 
the like pious inclinations. He was yet young when Mabilia sent him and 
his brother Robert to finish their studies at Paris. At parting she gave each 
of them a hair shirt, which she advised them to use two or three days in a 
week, to fortify their souls against the love of pleasures, a dangerous snare 
to youth. It was her custom never to send them any huen. clothes, or other 
things, but she made some new instrument of penance a part of her present, 
to put them in mind of assiduously practising Christian mortification. 
Edmund had spent some time in that seat of arts and sciences, when his 
mother falling sick of a lingering illness, and perceiving that she drew near 
her end, ordered him over to England that she might recommend to him the 
care of settling his brother and his two sisters in the world. Before she died 
she gave him her last blessing. The saint begged the same for his brother 
and sisters, but she answered: “I have given them my blessing in you: for 
through you they will share abundantly in the blessings of heaven.” When 
he had closed her eyes, and paid her his last duties, he was solicitous where 
to place his sisters, and how to secure them against the dangers of the 
world, particularly as they were both extremely beautiful. But they were yet 
far more virtuous, and soon put him out of this pain, by declaring that it was 
their earnest desire to live only to God in a religious state. The saint was, in 
the next place, perplexed where to find a sanctuary, in which they might 
most securely attain to that perfection to which they aspired. Many 
preferred those religious houses which seem to hold a rank in the world, 
and are richly founded; a thing very absurd in persons who renounce the 
world, to profess a state of abjection and poverty; though it may be often a 
part of prudence to choose a retreat which is free from the moral danger of 
distraction and anxiety, too apt to disturb the mind when under the pressure 
of extreme want. St. Edmund had no views to temporal advantages in this 


inquiry; all his care was to find a nunnery, out of which the world was 
banished, and where the manner of life, regularity, example, and reigning 
maxims breathed the most perfect spirit of the holy institute. “To embrace a 
religious state,” says the saint,“©23 “is the part of perfection: but to live 
imperfectly in it, is the most grievous damnation.” A fear of entangling 
himself, or others in any danger of sin, made him shun all houses in which a 
fortune was exacted for the admission of postulants, which the canons 
condemn as simony in monasteries sufficiently founded; for though 
presents may be received, nothing can be asked or expected for the 
admission, which is something spiritual: nor for the person’s maintenance, 
which the house in those circumstances is able and obliged to afford. After 
a diligent inquiry and search, the saint placed his two sisters in the small 
Benedictin nunnery of Catesby, in Northamptonshire,4°*4 famous for 
strictness of its discipline, where both served God with great fervor, were 
eminent for the innocence and sanctity of their lives, and died both 
successively prioresses. 

St. Edmund had no sooner settled his sisters, but he went back to Paris to 
pursue his studies. While he lived at Oxford he had consecrated himself to 
God by a vow of perpetual chastity, under the patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin, in whom, under God, he placed a special confidence; and this vow 
he observed with the utmost fidelity his whole life, shunning, with the most 
scrupulous care, all levity in the least action, every dangerous liberty of his 
senses, and all company that could be an occasion of temptation. In his 
study he had an image of the Mother of God before his eyes, round which 
were represented the mysteries of our redemption; and, in the midst of his 
most profound studies, his frequent ejaculations to God were so ardent, that 
in them he sometimes fell into raptures. How desirous soever he appeared 
to become learned, his zeal to become a saint was much greater. By virtue 
he sanctified all his studies, and the purity of his heart replenished his soul 
with light, which enabled him to penetrate, in them, the most knotty 
questions, and the most sublime truths. By his progress in learning he was 
the admiration of his masters, and for the purity of his life he was regarded 
as a miracle of sanctity. He constantly attended at the midnight office in St. 
Martin’s church, and after that was over, spent some hours there in prayer, 
early heard mass in the morning, and then repaired to the public school, 


without taking food or rest. He went to vespers every day: studies works of 
charity, holy meditation, and private prayer, took up the rest of his time. He 
fasted much, and every Friday on bread and water; wore a hair shirt, and 
mortified his senses in every thing. Allowing very little for his own 
necessities, he employed in alms the rest of the money which he received 
for his own uses. He seldom ate above once a day, and then very sparingly, 
slept on the bare floor, or on a bench, and for thirty years never undressed 
himself to sleep, and never lay down on a bed, though he had one in his 
room, decently covered, in order to conceal his austerities. After matins, at 
midnight, he usually continued his meditation and prayer till morning, and 
very rarely slept any more: if he did. it was only leaning his head against 
the wall, as he knelt or sat a little while. Many years before he was in holy 
orders, he said every day the priest’s office, with salutations of the wounds 
of our Divine Redeemer, and a meditation on his sufferings. After he had 
gone through a course of the liberal arts and mathematics, and had taken the 
degree of master of arts, he was employed six years in teachings those 
sciences, especially the mathematics. Though, to avoid the danger of the 
distraction of the mind from heavenly things, to which these studies 
generally expose a soul, he used, as a counterbalance, much prayer and 
meditation, to nourish constantly in his heart a spirit of devotion. Yet this at 
length suffered some abatement; and he seemed one night to see his mother 
in a dream, who, pointing to certain geometrical figures before him, asked 
him what all that signified? and bade him rather make the adorable Trinity 
the object of his studies. From that time he gave himself up entirely to the 
study of theology, and though out of humility he was long unwilling, he 
suffered himself to be overcome by the importunity of his friends, and 
proceeded doctor in that faculty, though whether this was at Paris, or 
Oxford, after his return to England, authors disagree. He interpreted the 
holy scriptures some time at Paris: it was his custom always to kiss that 
divine book out of religious respect, as often as he took it into his hands. As 
soon as he was ordained priest, he began to preach with wonderful unction 
and fruit. Even the lectures which he delivered in school, and his ordinary 
discourse were seasoned with heavenly sentiments of the divine love and 
praises, and breathed a spirit of God which extremely edified all that were 
present. Several of his auditors and scholars became afterwards eminent for 
sanctity and learning. Seven left his school in one day to take the Cistercian 


habit; one of whom was Stephen, afterwards abbot of Clairvaux, and 
founder of the monastery of the Bernardins at Paris. 

Returning to England, he was the first that taught Aristotle’s logic at 
Oxford,4822 where he remained from 1219 to 1226; but in frequent missions 
travelled often through all Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Worcestershire, preaching the word of God with great fruit and zeal. After 
having refused many ecclesiastical preferments, he at length accepted of a 
canonry, with the dignity of treasurer, in the cathedral of Salisbury; but gave 
far the greatest part of the revenue to the poor, leaving himself destitute the 
greatest part of the year. He had not been long in this post, when the pope 
sent him an order to preach the crusade against the Saracens, with a 
commission to receive an honorary stipend for his maintenance, from the 
several churches in which he should discharge that office. The saint 
executed the commission with great zeal; but would receive no honorary 
stipend, or any kind of present for his maintenance. As he was preaching in 
the open air near the church at Worcester, a heavy shower fell all around the 
place, but the saint having given his blessing, and bade the people not to 
disperse, not a single drop touched any of them, or fell on the spot where 
they stood. When he preached, the words which came from his inflamed 
heart were words of fire, which powerfully converted souls. Persons the 
most profoundly learned were moved to tears at his sermons, and many 
became imitators of his penance and virtues. William, surnamed Longspear, 
the famous earl of Salisbury, who had lived a long time in the neglect of the 
essential duties of a Christian, and without ever approaching the 
Sacraments, was so entirely converted by hearing a sermon which the saint 
preached, and by conversing some hours with him, that from that time he 
laid aside all other business to make the salvation of his soul his whole 
employment. The saint formed many excellent men of prayer, and was 
himself one of the most experienced doctors of an interior life, and most 
enlightened contemplatives in the church. What he chiefly inculcated was a 
sincere spirit of humility, mortification, and holy prayer; and he was 
principally solicitous to teach Christians to pray in affection and spirit. “A 
hundred thousand persons,” says the saint,492° “are deceived in multiplying 
prayers. I would rather say five words devoutly with my heart, than five 
thousand which my soul does not relish with affection and understanding. 


Sing to the Lord wisely.*®22 What a man repeats by his mouth, that let him 
feel in his soul.” A late French critical author“®28 of a book entitled the 
Tradition of the Church concerning contemplation, says of St. Edmund: “He 
applied himself from his youth to the contemplation of eternal truths; and so 
well united in himself (which is very rare) the science of the heart with that 
of the school, the mystical theology with the speculative, that by letting into 
his heart the lights of his understanding, he became a perfect contemplative, 
or mystic theologian; and he has no less enlightened the church by the 
sanctity of his life, than by the admirable spiritual tract, called, the Mirror 
of the Church, in which are found many excellent things relating to 
contemplation.” 

The see of Canterbury had been long vacant, when pope Gregory IX. 
pitched upon Edmund to fill it. The chapter of Canterbury was unanimous 
in his favor, king Henry III. gave his consent, and the election was 
confirmed by his holiness. Matters were gone thus far, when a deputation 
was sent to Salisbury, to give notice to the saint of his election, and to 
conduct him to his flock. Edmund, who was till then a stranger to these 
proceedings, protested loudly against the violence that was offered him. The 
deputies thus repulsed by him, applied to the bishop of Salisbury, who 
exerted his authority to compel the saint to acquiesce. Edmund submitted 
after much resistance, but had not quite conquered his fears and difficulties 
when he was consecrated, on the 2d of April, 1234. This dignity made no 
alteration in the humble sentiments or behavior of our saint. He had still the 
Same mean opinion of himself, and observed the same simplicity and 
modesty in his dress, notwithstanding the contrary fashions of the bishops 
of that age. His chief employment was to inquire into and relieve the 
corporal and spiritual necessities of his flock, and he soon got the reputation 
of a primitive pastor. His revenues he chiefly consecrated to the poor, and 
had a particular care to provide portions for young women, whose 
circumstances would have otherwise exposed them to great dangers. He 
gave vice no quarter, maintained church discipline with an apostolic vigor, 
and was most scrupulously solicitous and careful that justice was 
impartially administered in all his courts, abhorred the very shadow of 
bribes in all his officers, and detested the love of filthy lucre, especially in 
the clergy. For the reformation of abuses, he published his Constitutions in 


thirty-six canons, extant in Lindwood, Spelman, Wilkins, Johnson, and in 
Labbe’s editions of the councils.“©“2 

Amidst a great corruption of manners, and decay of discipline, his zeal 
could not fail to raise him adversaries. Even the children of his own mother, 
the monks of his chapter, and many of his clergy, who ought to have been 
his comfort and his support, were the first to oppose him, and defeat his 
holy endeavors for restoring regularity, the purity of Christian morals, and 
the true spirit of our divine religion, which its founder came from heaven to 
plant among men. Mr. Johnson says,4922 “Archbishop Edmund was a man 
of very scrupulous notions.” Scrupulosity is a great defect and weakness, 
often a grievous vice, always contrary to perfect virtue; though a passing 
state of scrupulosity which is humble, always ready to obey, and attended 
with unaffected simplicity of heart, is a usual trial of persons when they first 
begin to serve God in earnest, but this is easily cured. A scrupulosity which 
arises from constitution, is a severe trial of patience, but that which is 
founded in self-love and the passions, and is accompanied with wilful 
obstinacy, is a most dangerous and vicious disorder. But a timorousness of 
conscience differs infinitely from scrupulosity, and is the disposition of all 
that truly desire to be saved. In this path all the saints walked, with holy 
Job, fearing all their actions, with constant watchfulness over themselves, 
and attention to the general rules of the gospel, from which they never 
suffered custom, example, or the false maxims of the multitude, to turn 
them aside. Upon this principle, Edmund guided himself by the rules of 
Christ and his church, and opposed abuses that seemed authorized by 
custom, and had taken deep root. 

There perhaps was never a greater lover of charity and peace than our 
saint; yet he chose to see his dearest friends break with him, and turn his 
implacable enemies and persecutors, rather than approve or tolerate the 
least point which seemed to endanger both his own and their souls. And, 
from their malice, he reaped the invaluable advantage of holy patience. For 
their bitterness and injustice against him never altered the peace of his 
mind, or his dispositions of the most sincere charity and tenderness towards 
them; and he never seemed sensible of any injuries or injustices that were 
done him. When some told him that he carried his charity too far, he made 
answer: “Why should others cause me to offend God, or to lose the charity 


which I owe and bear them? if any persons were to cut off my arms, or 
pluck out my eyes, they would be the dearer to me, and would seem the 
more to deserve my tenderness and compassion.” He often used to say that 
tribulations were a milk which God prepared for the nourishment of his 
soul, and that if ever they had any bitterness in them, this was mixed with 
much sweetness; adding, that they were, as it were, a wild honey, with 
which his soul had need to be fed in the desert of this world, like John 
Baptist in the wilderness. He added, that Christ had taught him by his own 
example to go to meet and salute his persecutors, and only to answer their 
injuries by earnestly recommending their souls to his heavenly Father. The 
more the saint suffered from the world, the greater were the consolations he 
received from God, and the more eagerly he plunged his heart into the 
ocean of his boundless sweetness, in heavenly contemplation and prayer. 
Nicholas Trivet, a learned English Dominican, in his accurate history of the 
reigns of six kings from Stephen,4®# tells us that St. Edmund had always 
some pious and learned Dominican with him wherever he went, and that 
one of those who lived to be very old, assured him and many others that the 
saint was found in a wonderful ecstasy. “One day,” says he, “when the saint 
had invited several persons of great quality to dine with him at his palace, 
he made them wait a long while before he came out to them. When dinner 
had been ready some time, St. Richard, who was his chancellor, went to call 
him, and found him in the chapel, raised a considerable height above the 
ground, in prayer.” St. Edmund, while he was archbishop, kept a decent 
table for others, but contrived secretly to practise at it himself the greatest 
abstemiousness and mortification. 

The saint’s trials grew every day heavier, and threatened to overwhelm 
him; yet he was always calm, as the halcyon riding on, the waves amidst a 
violent tempest. King Henry III., being by his bad economy, and the 
insatiable thirst of his minions, always needy, not content to exact of his 
subjects, both clergy and laity, exorbitant sums, kept bishoprics, abbeys, 
and other benefices, a long time vacant, only that, under the title of 
protecting the goods of the church, he might appropriate the revenues to his 
own use; and, when he nominated new incumbents, preferred his own 
creatures, who were usually strangers, or at least persons no ways qualified 
for such posts St. Edmund, not bearing an abuse which was a source of 


infinite disorders, obtained of pope Gregory IX. a bull, by which he was 
empowered and ordered to fill such vacant benefices, in case the king 
nominated no one within six months after they fell vacant. But, upon the 
king’s complaint, his holiness repealed this concession. The zealous prelate, 
fearing to injure his own conscience, and appear to connive at crying abuses 
which he was not able to redress, passed secretly into France, thus testifying 
to the whole world how much he condemned such fatal enormities. Making 
his way to the court of France, he was graciously received by St. Louis, all 
the royal family, and city of Paris, where his virtue was well known. Thence 
he retired to Pontigny, a Cistercian abbey in Champagne, in the diocese of 
Auxerre, which had formerly harbored two of his predecessors, St. Thomas, 
under Henry II., and Stephen Langton, in the late reign of king John. In this 
retreat the saint gave himself up to fasting and prayer, and preached 
frequently in the neighboring churches. His bad state of health obliging 
him, in compliance to the advice of physicians, to change air, he removed to 
a convent of regular canons at Soissy, or Seysi, Seeing the monks of 
Pontigny in tears at his departure, he told them he should return to them on 
the feast of St. Edmund the Martyr; which was verified by his body, after 
his death, being brought thither on that day. His distemper increasing, he 
desired to receive the viaticum, and said, in presence of the holy sacrament: 
“In Thee, O Lord, I have believed; Thee I have preached and taught. Thou 
art my witness, that I have desired nothing on earth but Thee alone. As 
Thou seest my heart to desire only Thy holy will, may it be accomplished in 
me.” After receiving the holy sacrament, he continued that whole day in 
wonderful devotion and spiritual jubilation, so as to seem entirely to forget, 
and not to feel his distemper. Tears of joy and piety never ceased trickling 
down his cheeks, and the serenity of his countenance discovered the interior 
contentment of his holy soul. This, his joy, he expressed by alluding to a 
proverb then in vogue, as follows: “Men say that delight (or sport) goeth 
into the belly, but I say, it goeth into the heart.”“22 This inexpressible 
interior comfort which his soul enjoyed, wonderfully discovered itself by a 
cheerfulness and glow which cannot be imagined, but which then appeared 
in his cheeks, which were before as pale as ashes. The next day he received 
the holy oils, and from that time always held a crucifix in his hands, kissing 
and saluting affectionately the precious wounds, particularly that of the 


side, keeping it long applied to his lips with many tears and sighs, 
accompanied with wonderful interior cheerfulness and joy to his last breath. 
From his tender years he had always found incredible sweetness in the 
name of Jesus, which he had constantly in his heart, and which he repeated 
most affectionately in his last moments. In his agony he did not lie down, 
but sat in a chair, sometimes leaning upon his hand, and sometimes he stood 
up. At length, fainting away, without any contortions or convulsions he 
calmly expired, never seeming to interrupt those holy exercises which 
conducted his happy soul to the company of the blessed, there to continue 
the same praises, world without end. St. Edmund died at Soissy, near 
Provins in Champagne, on the 16th of November, 1242, according to 
Godwin, having been archbishop eight years. His bowels were buried at 
Provins; but his body was conveyed to Pontigny, and, after seven days, 
deposited with great solemnity. Many miraculous cures wrought through his 
intercession, proclaimed his power with God in the kingdom of his glory, 
and the saint was canonized by Innocent V., in 1246. In 1247, his body was 
taken up, and found entire, and the joints flexible. It was translated with 
great pomp, in presence of St. Louis, queen Blanche, and a number of 
prelates and noblemen. These precious relics remain to this day the glory of 
that monastery, which, from our saint, is called St. Edmund’s of Pontigny. 
Dom. Marienne, the learned Maurist monk, tells us, that he saw and 
examined his body, which is perfectly without the least sign of corruption. 
The head is seen naked through a crystal glass; the rest of the body is 
covered with his pontifical garments. The color of the flesh is everywhere 
very white. It it placed above the high altar, in a shrine of wood gilt over. 
One arm was separated at the desire of St. Louis, who caused it to be shut in 
a gold case so as to be seen through crystal glasses. But the flesh of this, 
arm is black, which is ascribed to an embalming when it was taken from the 
body. English women were allowed to enter this church, though the 
Cistercian order torbade the entrance of women into their churches, which 
now is nowhere observed among them except in the churches of Citeaux 
and Clairvaux. In the treasury at Pontigny are shown, St. Edmund’s pastoral 
ring, chalice, and paten; also his chasuble, or vestment, in which he said 
mass, which is quite round at the bottom, according to the ancient form of 
such vestments. Martenne adds, that the conservation of this sacred body 
free from corruption, is evidently miraculous, and cannot be ascribed to any 


embalming during above five hundred years, without any change even in 
the color Several miracles, wrought through this saint’s intercession, were 
authentically approved and attested by many English bishops, as Stephen, a 
sub-deacon, who had been six years his secretary, assures us, who adds: 
“Numberless miracles have been performed by his invocation since his 
deposition, of the truth whereof I am no less certain than if I had seen them 
with my own eyes.” One he mentions that was wrought upon himself. He 
had suffered an intolerable toothache, with a painful inflammation of his 
left jaw for two days, without being able to take any rest, till, calling to 
mind his blessed father Edmund, he with prayers and tears implored his 
intercession, and quickly fell into a gentle slumber. When he waked he 
found himself perfectly freed from the toothache, and the swelling entirely 
dissipated. 

St. Edmund was a great proficient in the school of divine love and 
heavenly contemplation, because he learned perfectly to die to himself. 
Man’s heart is, as it were, naturally full of corruption and poison, and 
abandoned to many inordinate appetites, and subtle passions which 
successively exercise their empire over it, artfully disguise themselves, and 
infect even his virtues. God often condemns the hearts of those whose 
actions the world admires; because, having chiefly a regard to the interior 
dispositions, and the purity and fervor of the intention, he often sees virtues, 
which shine brightest in the eyes of men, to be false, and no better than 
disguised vice and self-love. A sincere spirit of humility, meekness, 
patience, obedience, compunction, and self-denial, with the practice of self- 
examination, penance, and assiduous prayer, must crucify inordinate self- 
love, disengage the affections from earthly things, and, purifying the heart, 
open it to the rays of divine light and grace. 


St. Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, C. 


Next to St. Irenus, no name has done so great honor to the church of Lyons, 
as that of the great Eucherius. By birth he was most illustrious in the world; 
and his cousin Valerian had a father and father-in-law possessed of the first 
dignities in the empire: but the saint by despising the empty honors and 
riches of the world, became far more illustrious in the school of Christ. A 
lofty and penetrating genius, an uncommon stock of learning, and a 
commanding eloquence, which made him admired by all the orators of his 
time, were talents which gained him the esteem of all the great men in the 
empire. In the former part, of his life he was married to a lady called Galla, 
by whom he had two sons, Salonius and Veranus, whom he placed very 
young in the monastery of Lerins, under the conduct of its holy founder, St. 
Honoratus, and the tutorship of Salvianus, the eloquent and zealous priest of 
Marseilles: St. Eucherius lived to see them both raised to the episcopal 
character. An extraordinary piety had been his distinguishing character from 
his childhood, from which he never departed.4922 The more he conversed 
with the world, the more he was disgusted at its emptiness, and affrighted at 
its dangers; so that about the year 422, with the consent of his wife, who 
readily agreed also to forsake the world herself, he retired to the monastery 
of Lerins. Cassian, then abbot of St. Victor’s at Marseilles addressed his 
eleventh, and the six following conferences to Eucherius and Honoratus, 
and calls them the two admirable models of that house of saints. Out of a 
desire of closer retirement, Eucherius left Lerins, to settle in the 
neighboring small island of Lero, now called St. Margaret’s. There he wrote 
his book, On a Solitary Life, which is an elegant and finished 
commendation of that state, and in particular of the desert of Lerius, then 
inhabited by many saints. In the same place, about the year 127, he wrote to 
his cousin Valerian his incomparable exhortation, On the Contempt of the 
World. The purity of the Latin language in this piece, falls very little short 
of the Augustan age: the style is easy and smooth, the turns of thought and 


expression equally admirable, the method and order most beautiful, and the 
images lively and natural, so that Erasmus sticks not to say, that among all 
productions of Christian writers, he knows nothing comparable to it: the 
author appears in every part a complete master. Du Pin4®4 says, that in 
purity and elegance of style he equals the best writers of the most polite 
ages. Godeau4®22 goes still higher, and tells us that all the beauties of 
eloquence, and strength of genius and reasoning, are here united with an air 
of the most affecting piety,“2° so that it seems impossible to read this little 
treatise without being inspired with a contempt of the world, and quickened 
to a strong resolution of making the service of God our great and only 
concern, as it is our only solid gain both in time and eternity. As for the 
world, he shows that most of the mirth which appears in it, is not mirth, but 
art: its honors, applause, and company, are an empty pageantry, and a 
slavery which only the activity of men’s passions make to seem tolerable. of 
the vanity, falsehood, and illusion of the world, and of the transitoriness, 
instability, and uncertainty of all its enjoyments, he paints so striking an 
image, that the world seems to pass as a phantom, and like a sudden dash of 
lightning before the eyes of the reader, making its appearance to sink away 
in a moment, never to return. “I have seen,” says he, “men raised to the 
highest pitch of worldly honors and riches. Fortune seemed to be in their 
pay, throwing every thing upon them, without their having the trouble of 
asking or seeking its favors. Their prosperity in all things outwent their very 
desires and passions: but in a moment they disappeared. Their vast 
possessions were fled, and the masters themselves were no more,” &c. This 
exhortation was addressed to Valerian, the saint’s near kinsman, who was 
deeply engaged in the world. He continued still in his secular employments, 
if he be the same person with Priscus Valerian, to whom St. Sidonitis 
addressed his panegyric upon the emperor Avitus, about the year 456, as 
Dom. Rivet takes him to be,4924 though Rosweide4®28 and Joffrede4®22 think 
him to be the same St. Valerian*®42 who became a monk of Lerins, was 
afterwards the last bishop of Cimella, before that see was united to Nice, 
assisted at the councils of Orange, Arles, and Ries, and died about the year 
460, 4041 

Our saint, who, as Cassian says,4®? shone first as a bright star in the 
world by the perfection of his virtue, was afterwards by the example of his 


life a model to the monastic order. Being at length forced from his religious 
retirement, be was placed in the see of Lyons, probably about the year 434, 
in which station he approved himself a faithful pastor, sighing continually 
after heaven, humble in mind, rich in the merit of good works, powerful in 
eloquence, and accomplished in all science; he far surpassed all the great 
prelates of his time, as we are assured by the testimony of Mamertus 
Claudian. In 441 he assisted at the first council of Orange. The foundation 
of several churches and pious establishments at Lyons is ascribed to him. 
He ended an excellent life, by a holy death, in 449, according to Prosper 
Tyro; or rather in 450488 St. Paulinus of Nola,“ St. Honoratus, St. Hilary 
of Aries, Mamertus Claudian, St. Sidonius, and all the great men of that age 
sought his friendship, and are lavish in commendation of his virtue. He was 
a zealous defender of the doctrine of St. Austin and the church against the 
Semipelagians. See Theophilus Raynaudus, in Indiculo Sanct. Lugdun. 
Tillemont, t. 15; Ceillier, t. 13; Fabricius, Bibl. Eccl. ad Gennad. c. 63; 
Rivet, Hist. Littr, de la France, t. 2, pp. 275-293. 


November 17“ 


St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Bishop, C. 


From his life by St. Gregory of Nyssa, Eusebius,1. 6, c. 23; St. Jeram in 
Catal., and the saint’s Oranon a Origen; also St. Basil, 1. de Spir. Soc. c. 29, 
ep. 62-65. See Tillemont, t. 4; Ceillier, t. 3, p. 307; Cave’s Primitive 
Fathers. 


A. D. 270. 


Theodorus, afterwards called Gregory, and, from his extraordinary miracles, 
surnamed Thaumaturgus, or Worker of Wonders, was of Neocsarea in 
Pontus, born of parents eminent for their rank and fortune, but engaged in 
the superstitions of idolatry. At fourteen years of age he lost his father, and 
from that time began to discover the vanity of the heathenish religion, as his 
reason grew more quick and manly, and was improved by education; and by 
this means his inclinations were insensibly turned towards the belief of the 
unity of the Deity and the Christian faith.4&42 His mother pursued the plan, 
begun by his father, in giving him a literary education, with an intention of 
bringing him up to the bar, and the practice of oratory. In the study of 
rhetoric he made such surprising progress, that it was easy to foresee he 
would one day be one of the greatest orators of the age. He learned the 
Latin tongue, which was a necessary qualification for preferment to great 
dignities in the Roman empire: his masters also persuaded him to study the 
Roman laws, an acquaintance with which they said would be a great 
advantage to him in whatever profession he should afterwards embark. His 
sister being married to the assessor, or assistant of the governor of Csarea in 
Palestine, she was conducted thither at the public charge, with such as she 
was disposed to take with her. Gregory accompanied her upon this 
occasion, with his brother Athenodorus, who was afterwards a bishop and 
suffered much for the faith of Jesus Christ. From Csarea the two brothers 
went to Berytus, to attend a famous school of the Roman law in that 
neighborhood. After a short stay there, they returned to Csarea. 


Origen had arrived there a little before, in 231, having left Alexandria to 
avoid the trouble which Demetrius gave him there. That great man opened a 
school at Csarea with extraordinary reputation, and, at the first interview 
with our saint and his brother, discovered in them an admirable capacity for 
learning, and excellent dispositions to virtue; which encouraged him to 
inspire them with a love of truth, and an eager desire of attaining the 
sovereign or chief good of man. Charmed with his discourses they entered 
his school, and laid aside all thoughts of going back to Berytus. Origen 
began with the praise of philosophy, by which term he understood true 
wisdom. He observed to them, that self-knowledge is the first step to the 
true life of a rational being; but no one can deserve that appellation who 
does not know his last end, and the means by which he is to attain to it, and 
to perfect the abilities which are in him; likewise the impediments which he 
is to remove, the vices which he must conquer, and the like. Indeed, what 
can be more ridiculous than for a man to pretend to the knowledge of all 
things that are out of himself, and foreign to his happiness, while he is 
unacquainted with himself, and what it most essentially concerns him to 
know? For this he must carry his inquiries to real good and evil, in order to 
embrace the former and avoid the latter. Origen pursued his point several 
days; but never put on the air of a disputant who aimed at confounding his 
adversaries. He, on the contrary, behaved himself in the whole course of his 
conversation like one who had no other view but that of making his scholars 
happy by bringing them acquainted with what is really good; and he spoke 
with such a lovely mixture of sweetness and strong reasoning, that it 
seemed impossible to hold out against the attack; and the two young men 
soon forgot their own country, their friends, and all their former designs and 
views. Origen having thus gained their hearts, and engaged their attention, 
sounded their dispositions, and explored the strength of their genius, with a 
judgment and sagacity peculiar to that great man; and having thus prepared 
them, he undertook to give them a regular course of instructions. In this 
procedure masters have an admirable lesson what method they ought to take 
with their scholars, not beginning by laying down dry, dull rules, but by 
laying open the reasons, and showing the importance of these rules, to 
render the study rational, instructive, and agreeable. 

Origen entered upon his course of philosophy with them by logic, which, 
as laid down by him, taught them neither to admit nor reject a proof at a 


venture, but to examine an argument to the bottom, without being dazzled at 
or amused with terms. He then proceeds to natural philosophy, which, as 
managed by that religious and learned man, led them to consider and adore 
the infinite power and wisdom of God, and admire the various and beautiful 
works of the creation with a becoming humility. The mathematics were 
their next employment, under which astronomy and geometry were 
comprehended; but all this master’s lessons tended to raise the minds of his 
scholars above the earth, and to warm their hearts to the love and eager 
pursuit of truth. These studies were succeeded by lectures of morality, and 
St. Gregory does justice to Origen by assuring us that he excited them to 
virtue no loss by his example than by his discourses; and tells us that he 
inculcated to them that, in all things, the most valuable knowledge is that of 
the first cause, and thus he led them on to theology. Upon this head he put 
into their hands and opened to their view all that the philosophers and poets 
had written concerning God, observing to them what was true and what was 
erroneous in the doctrine of each, and showing them the incompetence of 
human reason for attaining to certain knowledge in the most important of 
all points, that of religion, which manifestly appears from the capital errors 
into which the most considerable philosophers fell, whose monstrous 
opinions destroy one another, and by their absurdity and inconsistency 
confute themselves. Having brought them thus far on their way, he clearly 
set forth that, in what regards the Deity, we can only give credit to God 
himself, who speaks to us by his prophets, and he expounded to them the 
scriptures. Gregory and his brother were so charmed with this admirable 
light, that they were ready to quit every thing that interfered with their 
design of making God the object of their thoughts. In the mean time, the 
persecution broke out in the East under Maximian, which obliged Origen to 
leave Csrea, in 235, and he concealed that and the two following years. 
Gregory in the mean time repaired to Alexandria, where then flourished a 
famous school of the Platonic philosophy and another of physic. His morals 
at Alexandria were so strict and regular, that the young students grew 
jealous of his virtue, and looked upon his behavior as a tacit censure of their 
own irregularities. To be revenged, they instructed an infamous prostitute to 
affront him in the following manner: while Gregory was engaged in a 
serious discourse with some of his learned particular friends, she 
impudently went up to him and made a demand of arrears due to her, as she 


falsely pretended, upon contract for criminal familiarities. Those who knew 
his virtue, were fired with resentment at so base a calumny and aspersion; 
but he, without the least emotion, desired one of his friends to satisfy her 
demands that she might be gone, and their, conversation might suffer no 
interruption by her importunities. This easy compliance made some of his 
friends suspect him guilty, and begin to reproach him; but God rewarded his 
patience and meekness by clearing his innocence; for no sooner had the 
strumpet received the money, but she was seized with an evil spirit, howled 
in a frightful manner, and fell down tearing her hair, foaming at the mouth, 
and staring with all the fury and distraction of a fiend. Gregory’s charity 
prompted him to call upon God in her favor; and she immediately 
recovered.4%® Gregory remained at Alexandria from 235 to 238 when, the 
persecution being over, he returned to Csarea, and finished his studies under 
Origen in two years more, so that he passed five years in his school, and 
three at Alexandria—in all eight. Whether he received baptism in this latter 
city, or after his return to Csarea, is uncertain. Before he took leave of 
Origen, to testify his gratitude to such a master, he thanked him publicly by 
an oration, which he made before him in a numerous auditory, and which 
Du Pin calls one of the most finished and elegant panegyrics extant; Gerard 
Vossius, Casaubon, Fabricius, and other critics, agree that it is an excellent 
and elegant performance. In it he extols the method and wisdom by which 
his great master conducted him through his studies; and thanks God, who 
had given him such a master, and his guardian angel, for having conducted 
him to this school; gives a wonderful character of Origen, and elegantly 
bewails his departure from his school as a kind of banishment from 
paradise. He clearly teaches original sin, and the divinity of God the 
Son,*©” and in the close prays that his guardian angel may conduct him in 
his way.4948 

Gregory and his brother were scarce arrived at Neocsarea, but Origen 
wrote a tender letter to our saint, in which he calls him his holy lord, and his 
true son; and exhorts him to employ for the service of religion all the talents 
which he had received from God, and to borrow from the heathenish 
philosophy only what might serve that purpose, as the Jews converted the 
spoils of the Egyptians to the building of the tabernacle of the true God, 
recommending to him the study of the holy scripture with prayer. At his 


return his countrymen expected to see great fruits of his studies, the wise 
and great men importuned him to aspire to posts of honor and authority, and 
to display his abilities among them. But, relinquishing all that he possessed 
in the world, he retired to a solitary place in the country, there to converse 
solely with God and his own mind. Phedimus, archbishop of Amasea, 
metropolitan of Pontus, cast his eye upon him to raise him to the episcopal 
dignity, judging that his ripe parts and piety more than made up for his want 
of age. The good man, hearing of this, shifted his quarters, and no sooner 
was he sought for in one desert but he tied to another. However, at length he 
compounded that a delay should be allowed him, to prepare himself for that 
sacred character; after which he received the episcopal ordination with the 
accustomed ceremonies. About the same time he received and committed to 
writing the famous creed or rule of faith, concerning the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity, which is extant in his works, and of which we have in 
Lambecius a most valuable ancient Latin translation, published from a copy 
which was sent by Charlemagne a present to pope Adrian I. St. Gregory of 
Nyssa assures us, that this creed was delivered to the saint by the Blessed 
Virgin and St. John Evangelist, in a vision, which he relates as follows: one 
night, while St. Gregory was taken up in a profound meditation on the 
mysteries of our holy faith, a venerable old man appeared to him, and said 
he was sent by God to teach him the truth of the holy faith. A woman stood 
by, who appeared above the condition of what is human, and, calling the 
other by his name, John the Evangelist, bade, him discover to the young 
man the mystery of the true religion, He answered that, seeing it was the 
desire of the mother of our Lord, he was ready to do it. He then delivered 
the doctrine by word of mouth, which Gregory committed to writing, and 
the vision immediately disappeared. St. Gregory made this creed the rule of 
his preaching, and left the same a legacy to his church, which, by following 
it, has to this day, says St. Gregory of Nyssa, remained free from all heresy, 
namely, of the Ariaus and Semiarians; for this creed clearly explains the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity.&2 St. Gregory of Nyssa testifies that in his 
time the original copy was preserved in the archives of the church of 
Neocsarea; it is quoted by St. Gregory Nazianzen, Rufinus, &c. 

The city of Neocsarea was rich, large, and populous, but so deeply buried 
in vice, and so miserably addicted to superstition and idolatry, that it 


seemed to be the place where Satan had fixed his seat, and Christianity had 
as yet scarce been able to approach its neighborhood, though it was in a 
flourishing condition in many parts of Pontus. St. Gregory, animated with 
zeal and charity, applied himself vigorously to the charge commuted to him, 
and God was pleased to confer upon him an extraordinary power of 
working miracles, of some of which St. Gregory of Nyssa gives us the 
following account. As the saint was returning from the city to the 
wilderness, a violent rain obliged him to take shelter in a heathenish temple, 
the most famous in the country, upon account of oracles and devinations, 
delivered there. At his entrance he made the sign of the cross several times 
to purify the air, and then spent the night there with his companion in 
prayer, according to custom. The next morning he pursued his journey, and 
the idolatrous priest performed his usual superstitions in the temple; but the 
devils declared they could stay there no longer, being forced away by the 
man who had passed the last night there. After several vain attempts to 
bring those powers back, the priest hastened after the saint, threatening to 
carry his complaints against him to the magistrates and to the emperor 
Gregory, without the least emotion, told him, that with the help of God he 
could drive away or call the devils when he pleased. When the idolater saw 
he disregarded all his menaces, and heard that he had a power of 
commanding demons at pleasure, his fury was turned into admiration, and 
he entreated the bishop, as a further evidence of the divine authority, to 
bring the demons back again to the temple. The saint complied with his 
request, and dismissed him with a scrip of paper, in which he had written, 
“Gregory to Satan Enter.” This being laid upon the altar, and the usual 
oblation made, the demons gave their answers as usual. The priest, 
surprised at what he saw, went after the holy bishop, and begged he would 
give him some account of that God whom his gods so readily obeyed. 
Gregory explained to him the principles of the Christian faith, and finding 
the priest mocked at the doctrine of the incarnation, told him, that great 
truth was not to be enforced by words or human reasoning, but by the 
wonders of the divine power. The priest hereupon pointing to a great stone, 
desired the saint to command that it should change its place to another, 
which he named, St. Gregory did so, and the stone obeyed, by the power of 
him who promised his disciples that by faith they should be able to remove 
mountains. The priest was converted by this miracle, and, forsaking his 


house, friends, and relations, resigned himself up to the instructions of 
divine wisdom. 

The people of Neocsarea, hearing of the miraculous actions of Gregory, 
were all ambitious to see so wonderful a man, and received him with great 
applause when he first arrived among them. But he passed unconcerned 
through the crowd, without so much as casting his eye on one side or 
another. His friends, who had accompanied him out of the wilderness, were 
solicitous where he should meet with entertainment. The saint asked them if 
they were banished the divine protection; and bade them not be solicitous 
concerning their bodies, but about their minds, which are of infinitely 
greater importance, and are to be prepared and built up for heaven. Many 
were ready to open their doors to so welcome a guest; and he accepted the 
invitation of Musouius, a person of great honor and esteem in the city, and 
lodged with him. That very day he fell to preaching, and, before night, had 
converted a number sufficient to form a little church. Early the next 
morning the doors were crowded with sick persons, whose distempers he 
cured, and at the same time he wrought the conversion of their souls. The 
body of Christians soon became so numerous that the saint was enabled to 
build a church for their use, to which all contributed either money or labor. 
Though churches were afterwards demolished in the days of Dioclesian, 
and though an earthquake threw down most of the neighboring buildings, 
this escaped both dangers, and not a stone of it was shaken to the ground. 
St. Jerom and venerable Bede mention, that when St. Gregory built this 
famous church near the sea, he commanded a rock, which obstructed the 
work, to yield place; which it did. The river Lycus, now called Casalmach, 
which passed by the walls of Neocsarea, falling from the mountains of 
Armenia, some times by its impetuous floods swept away inhabitants, 
cattle, houses, and crops. St. Gregory, moved with compassion, fixed his 
staff near the bank and prayed that the waters might not exceed those 
bounds, and they obeyed his voice; and no such floods happened again to 
the time when St. Gregory of Nyssa wrote: the staff also took root, and 
became a large tree. Once when the saint was upon a journey, he was espied 
by two Jews, who, knowing his charitable disposition, made use of a 
stratagem to impose upon him. One lay on the ground, feigning himself 
dead, and the other, lamenting his miserable fate, begged somewhat of the 
bishop towards his burial; who took his coat and cast it on the man that lay 


as dead. When St. Gregory was got out of sight, the impostor came back 
laughing, and required his companion to rise; but found him really dead. 
The miracles and wisdom of the saint brought him into such reputation, 
that, even in civil causes, wherever the case was knotty and difficult, it was 
usually referred to his decision. Two brothers happened to be at law about a 
lake, both challenging it to belong to their part of the inheritance; nor was 
the saint able by words to accommodate the difference between them; but 
each resolved to maintain his right by force of arms, and a day was set 
when they were to bring into the field all the force they could raise with 
their tenants. To prevent unjust bloodshed, St. Gregory continued all the 
night before the intended engagement in prayer upon the spot, and the next 
day the lake was tumed into solid land, whereby the contention was 
removed: the remains of the lake were shown long after. The saint being 
invited to assist at the election of a bishop at Comana, the people set their 
eyes upon persons honorable for their birth and eloquence, and much 
esteemed in the world. The saint told them, that sanctity, virtue, and 
prudence were more to be considered than such qualifications. Then, said 
one, we may take Alexander, the collier for bishop. This Alexander was a 
wise and holy man, who, leaving his books, had put on the disguise of a 
collier in the city of Comana, where he lived by the labor of his hands. God 
revealing to our saint what kind of man he was, he caused him to be 
brought in, and, by putting many questions to him, showed the people that 
he was much more than he seemed to be, and that under that mean clothing 
was hidden great wisdom and sanctity. Then calling him aside he obliged 
him to confess who he was; and having caused his clothes to be changed, 
gave him the people for their bishop. This Alexander discharged the 
episcopal office with great zeal and sanctity and dying a martyr for the 
faith, is commemorated in the Roman Martyrology on the 11th of August. 
These miracles of St. Gregory Thauinaturgus are related by St. Gregory of 
Nyssa: some of them are also mentioned by St. Basil, who both lived within 
less than a hundred years after him, and whose grandmother Macrina, who 
taught them in their youth, and had care of their education, had known him 
and heard him preach in her younger years. St. Basil says, that he was a 
man of a prophetic and apostolic temper, and that the whole tenor of his life 
expressed the height of evangelical conversation. In all his devotions he 
showed the greatest reverence and deepest recollection, and never covered 


his head at prayer. The simplicity and modesty of his speech were such that 
yea and nay were the measure of his conversation. He abhorred lies and 
falsehood, especially all cunning and artificial methods of detraction. Envy 
and pride he was a stranger to Slandering and reproaching others he greatly 
hated: no anger, wrath, or bitterness ever appeared in his words or carriage. 
The persecution of Decius breaking out in 250, St. Gregory advised his 
flock rather to save their souls by flying, than by abiding the fierce 
conflicts, to expose themselves to the danger of losing their faith: by which 
means, and by his zealous exhortation, not one among them fell. Setting 
them an example he withdrew himself into the desert, accompanied only 
with the Gentile priest whom he had before converted, and who then served 
him in the office of deacon. The persecutors were informed that he was 
concealed upon a certain mountain, and sent soldiers to apprehend him. 
These returned, saying they had seen nothing but two trees; upon which the 
informer went again to the place, and finding the bishop and his deacon a 
their prayers, whom the soldiers had mistaken for two trees, judged their 
escape to have been miraculous, threw himself at the bishop’s feet, and 
became a Christian, and the companion of his retreat and dangers. The 
wolves despairing to meet with the shepherd, fell with the fiercer rage upon 
that part of his flock which stayed behind, and seizing upon men, women, 
and children who had any reverence for the name of Christ, cast them into 
prisons. St. Gregory in his wilderness saw in spirit the conflict of the holy 
martyr Troadius, a young man of distinction in the city, who, after a great 
variety of torments gained a glorious triumph by dying for the faith. The 
persecution ending with the life of the emperor, in 251, Gregory returned to 
Neocsarea, and soon after undertook a general visitation of the whole 
country, made excellent regulations for repairing the damage done by the 
late storm, and instituted solemn anniversary festivals, in honor of the 
martyrs who had suffered in the persecution. On a day devoted to the 
solemn worship of one of the heathen deities, the whole country flocked to 
the diversions at the theatre in Neocsarea, and some of them finding the 
crowd troublesome, prayed that Jupiter would make room for them. This 
being told the holy bishop he said, they should soon have no reason to 
complain for want of room. At that time a dreadful pestilence broke out, 
which ravaged all Pontus. It was at length stopped in that part by the 
prayers of Gregory; upon which occasion most of the remaining infidels 


were converted to the faith. During the weak administration of the emperor 
Gallienus, the Goths and Scythians overran Thrace and Macedon, and 
passing into Asia burnt the temple of Diana, at Ephesus, and plundered 
Pontus and other countries, committing the most horrible disorders. In those 
times of confusion several Christians who had been plundered by the 
barbarians plundered others in their turn, or purchased of the infidels their 
unjust booty. St. Gregory being consulted by another bishop concerning the 
penance which was to be enjoined for these crimes, wrote his canonical 
epistle, which holds an eminent rank among the penitential canons of the 
ancient church.4®2 In it he says:482! “Let no one deceive himself under the 
presence of having found a thing; it is not even lawful to make use of that 
which we find. If in the time of peace it is not lawful to advantage ourselves 
at the expense of a brother, or even of an enemy who neglects what belongs 
to him through carelessness; how much less at the expense of an 
unfortunate person who leaves it, through necessity, in order to fly from 
enemies? Others deceive themselves in keeping what belongs to another 
because they have found it in the place of their own. Thus because the 
Borades and Goths exercise hostilities against them, they become Borades 
and Goths to others.” He adds,4®° “They who (in restoring what they have 
found) fulfil the commandment of God, ought to do it without any secular 
views, without making any demand, either as having discovered, or saved, 
or found a thing, or on any other pretence whatever.” Which maxim of 
justice is excellently inculcated by St. Austin. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus 
mentions the distinct orders of penitents, as the hearers, the prostrati, &c. 

In 264 a council was held at Antioch against the heresies broached by 
Paul of Samosata, who had been four years bishop of that city. He asserted 
that there was but one person in the Godhead, and that our Saviour was no 
more than a mere man, with other monstrous errors.4©22 He was also one of 
the most haughty and vain of mortals, and caused hymns in his own praise 
to be sung in the church. In this synod St. Gregory and his brother 
Athenodorus are named the first among the subscribers. Paul only escaped 
personal censures by dissembling his errors, which he afterwards renewed 
and was therefore condemned and deposed in the second council of Antioch 
in 270, though he kept possession of the episcopal house till after the defeat 
of Zenobia, queen of the east, his protectress, in 272. Our saint seems to 


have passed to eternal glory in that interval; but the year is uncertain: it 
seems to have been in 270 or 271, on the 17th of November. A little before 
his death, being sensible of its near approach, he inquired how many 
infidels yet remained in the city, and being told there were seventeen, he 
sighed, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, expressed his grief that any 
continued strangers to the true religion, but thankfully acknowledged as a 
great mercy, that having found but seventeen Christians at his first coming 
thither, he left but seventeen idolaters. Having then heartily prayed for the 
conversion of the infidels, and the confirmation and perfect sanctification of 
those that believed in the true God, he enjoined his friends not to procure 
him my peculiar place of burial, but that as he lived as a pilgrim in the 
world, claiming nothing for himself, so after death he might enjoy the 
portion of a stranger, and be cast into the common lot. He peaceably 
resigned his soul into the hands of his Redeemer, and is named in all eastern 
and western Martyrologies on the 17th of November. Neocsarea, the capital 
of that part of Pontus, became afterwards an archiepiscopal see, and at 
present is called by the Greeks, Nixar, (which is a corruption of its original 
name,) by the Turks, Tocate, and is the seat of a Beglierberg. 

The greatest geniuses which the world ever produced, men the most 
penetrating, the most judicious, the most learned, and at the same time the 
most sincere, the most free from all bias of interest or passions, the most 
disengaged from the world, whose very sanctity and perfect victory over 
pride and all the passions of the human mind was the most visible miracle 
of divine grace, and the prodigy of the world, are venerable vouchers of the 
truth of the divine revelation of the Christian religion, and of the evident 
miracles by which it was confirmed and established. Their testimony is the 
more unexceptionable, as they maintained it in the most perfect spirit of 
humility, meekness, and charity, and in opposition to every view of pride 
and all human interest. Yet, if we believe modern freethinkers, their party 
alone is that of good sense, and in proportion as a man is endowed with 
better understanding, and a more sublime genius, the more he is inclined to 
religious skepticism and incredulity. But they attempt in vain by an 
overbearing impudence, impertinence, and ridicule, to bring the faith of a 
divine revelation into contempt, and too visibly betray, that pride or other 
base passions have corrupted their hearts; whence arise these clouds which 
darken their understanding. Let them impartially examine into the causes of 


their error, and they will find that they accuse and shut their eyes to the 
clearest light, because it condemns them, and that they turn infidels because 
it is the interest of their vices to be so. Let them correct the irregularities of 
their own hearts, and bring to the inquiry sincere simplicity, and a teachable 
mind: then all their difficulties will immediately vanish, and the evidence of 
the divine revelation will appear manifest. The most monstrous absurdities, 
evident falsehoods, glaring inconsistencies, and wretched sophistry, which 
we meet with in almost every line or rather word of their most boasted 
writings, suffice to prove how much it is in spite of reason that they 
declaim, and how ridiculous their claim to it is. A submission to divine 
revelation authentically manifested to us, in the judgment of all who 
impartially consider its triumphant motives, to the eyes of reason will 
always appear to be the most just and glorious use that man can make of his 
reason. 


St. Dionysius, Archbishop of Alexandria, C. 


St. Basil and other Greeks usually honor this holy prelate with the epithet of 
The Great: and he is called by St. Athanasius the doctor of the Catholic 
church. His parents were rich and of high rank in the world: according to 
the patriarchal chronicle of Alexandria, published by Abraham Echellensis, 
he was by birth a Sabaite, of one of the principal families of that country in 
Arabia Felix. Alexandria, which seems to have been the place of his 
education, was then the centre of the sciences, and Dionysius, while yet a 
heathen, ran through the whole circle of profane learning, and professed 
oratory.4©°4 Falling, at length, upon the epistles of St. Paul, he found in 
them charms which he had not met with in the writings of the philosophers, 
and opening his heart to the truth, he renounced the errors of idolatry. He 
assures us that he was converted to the faith by a vision and a voice which 
spake to him, and by diligent reading, and an impartial examination. At the 
Same time that his understanding was opened to the heavenly light, he 
turned his heart so perfectly to God, that he trampled under his feet all the 
glory of the world, and the applause which his merit quality, senatorial 
dignity, and prefectures, drew upon him from the most honorable persons. 
He became a humble scholar in the catechetical school of Origen, and made 
such progress that he was ordained priest; and when Heraclas was made 
bishop, the care of that school was committed by him to our saint, in 221, 
who, upon his death, in the beginning of the year 247, the fourth of the 
emperor Philip, was chosen archbishop. Though the reign of this prince was 
favorable to the Christians, soon after the exaltation of St. Dionysius, the 
populace, stirred up by a certain heathen false prophet, at Alexandria, raised 
a tumultuary persecution: on which, see the life of St. Apollonia, February 
the 9th. When Decius had murdered his master, Philip, and usurped the 
empire, in 249, his violent persecution put arms into the hands of the 
enraged enemies of the Christian name. Many of all ages, ranks, and 
professions, were put to the most exquisite tortures: multitudes fled into the 


mountains and woods, where many perished by hunger, cold, wild beasts, 
or thieves, and several falling into the hands of the Saracens, were reduced 
to a state of slavery worse than death itself. But the most dreadful affliction 
to the holy bishop was the apostacy of several, who, in this terrible time of 
trial, denied their faith. The scandal, indeed, which these gave, was, in some 
measure, repaired by the invincible constancy wherewith others of both 
sexes, and of every age and condition, maintained their faith under the 
sharpest torments, and most cruel deaths, and by the wonderful conversion 
of several enemies; for, some who scoffed and insulted the martyrs, were so 
powerfully overcome by the example of their meekness, and courage in 
their sufferings, that they suddenly declared themselves Christians, and 
ready to undergo all torments for that profession. Two did this under the 
judge’s eyes, with such undaunted resolution that he was strangely 
surprised, and seized with trembling; and sentence being passed upon them, 
they went out of the court rejoicing to give so glorious a testimony to 
Christ.4922 

Decius’s sanguinary edict reached Alexandria in the beginning of 25 
Dionysius was particularly active in arming and preparing the soldiers 
Christ for the combat, and though Sabinus, the prefect of Egypt, despatch a 
guard in quest of him, he escaped by lying four days concealed in his house; 
then left it by divine direction, as he assures us, with a view of seeking a 
safe retreat; but, with several persons who accompanied him, fell into the 
hands of the persecutors, who, by the prefect’s orders, conducted them to a 
small town called Taposiris, in the province of Mareotis, about three 
leagues from Alexandria. A considerable body of peasants taking arms and 
making their appearance there in defence of the bishop, the guards were 
alarmed and fled, leaving the prisoners behind them. The bishop, who was 
every Moment waiting for death, was carried off by them by main force, 
and set at liberty to choose a safe retreat. St. Dionysius, attended by Peter, 
Caius, Paul, and Faustus, made his way to a desert in the province of 
Marmarica, in Lybia, where he lay concealed with Peter and Caius, two 
priests, till the end of the persecution in the middle of the year 251, but, 
during that interval, often sent priests with directions and letters for the 
comfort of his flock, especially of those who suffered for the faith. Our 
Saint was returned to Alexandria when he was informed of the schism 


formed by Novatian against pope Cornelius. The antipope sent him notice 
of his election in form. St. Dionysius, in his answer, said to him: “You 
ought rather to have suffered all things than have raised a schism in the 
church. To die in defence of its unity would be as glorious as laying down 
one’s life rather than to sacrifice to idols; and, in my opinion, more 
glorious; because, here the safety of the whole church is consulted.—If you 
bring your brethren to union, this will overbalance your fault, which will be 
forgot, and you will receive commendation. If you cannot gain others, at 
least save your own soul.” Our saint wrote thrice to the clergy and to those 
confessors who supported the schism at Rome, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the confessors abandon it before the end of the year. To oppose the 
heresy of Novatian, who denied in the church the power of remitting certain 
sins, he ordered that the communion should be refused to no one that asked 
it at the hour of death. Fabian, bishop of Antioch, seemed inclined to favor 
the rigorism of Novatian towards the lapsed. The great Dionysius wrote to 
him several letters against that principle; in one of which, he relates that an 
old man called Serapion, who had offered sacrifice, and had therefore been 
refused the communion, and detained among the penitents, in his last 
sickness lay senseless and speechless three days: then, coming to himself, 
cried out: “Why am I detained here? I beg to be delivered.” And he sent his 
little grandson to the priest, who, being sick, and not able to come, sent the 
holy encharist by the child, directing him to moisten it, and give it his 
grandfather: for, during the primitive persecutions, the blessed sacrament 
was allowed to be so carried and received in domestic communion. When 
the child entered the room, Serapion cried out: “The priest cannot come: do 
as he ordered you, and dismiss me immediately.” The old man expired with 
a gentle sigh, as soon as he had swallowed it. St. Dionysius observes that 
his life was miraculously preserved that he might receive the holy 
communion. In 250, a pestilence began to rage, and made great havoc for 
several years. By St. Dionysius’s direction, many, in Egypt, died martyrs of 
charity on that occasion.4®2© 

The opinion that Christ will reign on earth with his elect a thousand years 
before the day of judgment, was an error founded chiefly on certain 
mistaken passages of the Apocalypse or Revelation of St. John. Those who, 
with Corinthus, understood this of a reign in sensual pleasures, were always 


deemed abominable heretics. But some Catholics admitted it in spiritual 
delights; which opinion was for some time tolerated in the church Nepos, a 
zealous and learned bishop of Arsino, who died in the communion of the 
church, propagated this mistaken notion in all that part of Egypt, an wrote 
in defence of it two books entitled. On the Promises. This work St. 
Dionysius confuted by two books against the Millenarian heresy. He also 
took a journey to Arsino, and held a public conference with Coracion, the 
chief of the Milienarians, in which he confuted them with no less mildness 
and charity, than strength of reasoning, and with such advantage, that 
Coracion publicly revoked that mistaken interpretation, which was 
exploded out of the whole country, and was unanimously condemned upon 
examination into the sound constant tradition, which could not be obscured 
by the disagreement of some few persons or particular churches. When 
pope Stephen threatened to excommunicate the Africans for rebaptizing all 
heretics, St. Dionysius prevailed with him by letters to suspend the 
execution. St. Jerom was misinformed when he attributed the opinion of the 
Africans to St. Dionysius, who, as St. Basil testifies,4®°4 admitted even the 
baptism of the Pepuzeni, which was rejected in Asia, because the heretics 
(who, as it were, by a constant rule, differ from themselves in different ages 
and countries) in certain places corrupted the essential form of baptism, 
which the same sect retained in others.4928 The persecution being renewed 
by Valerian, in 257, Emilian, prefect of Egypt, caused St. Dionysius, with 
Maximus a priest, Faustus, Eusebius, and Queremon, deacons, and one 
Marcellus, a Roman, to be apprehended and brought before him and pressed 
them to sacrifice to the gods, the conservators of the empire. St. Dionysius 
replied: “All men adore not the same deities. We adore only one God, the 
Creator of all things, who hath bestowed the empire on Valerian and 
Gallien. We offer up prayers to him without ceasing for the peace and 
prosperity of their reign.” The prefect attempted in vain to persuade them to 
adore the Roman deities with their own God: and at length sent them into 
banishment to Kephro, in Lybia. And he forbade the Christians to hold 
assemblies, or go to the places called Cemeteries; that is, the tombs of 
martyrs. St. Dionysius converted the pagan savages of the country to which 
he was sent; but, by an order of the prefect, the saint and his companions 
were afterwards removed to Collouthion near Mareotis, now called the 


Lake of Alexandria. The neighborhood of that city afforded him in this 
place an opportunity of receiving from and sending thither frequent 
messages and directions. His exile continued two years, and during it he 
wrote two paschal letters. 

The captivity of Valerian, who was taken prisoner by the Persians in 260, 
and the peace which Gallien granted the church by public edicts, restored 
St. Dionysius to his flock. But the region of this lower world is stormy, and 
one wave perpetually presses upon the neck of another. The prefect, 
Emilian, seized upon the public store-houses of Alexandria, which were the 
granary of Rome, and assumed the imperial dignity. This revolt filled the 
city and country with the calamities which attend on civil wars, till Emilian 
was defeated by Theodotus, whom Gallien sent against him; and, being 
taken, he was sent to Rome, and strangled. A trifling incident gave occasion 
to another sedition in that populous city. A servant to one of the civil 
magistrates happening to tell a soldier that his shoes were finer than another 
man’s, he was taken up, and beaten for this affront. The whole town ran to 
arms to revenge this quarrel, the streets were filled with dead bodies, and 
the waters ran with blood. The peaceable demeanor of the Christians could 
not screen them from violences, as St. Dionysius complains; and, for a long 
time, a man could neither keep at home nor stir out of doors without danger. 
The pestilence still continued its havoc, and while the Christians attended 
the sick, with inexpressible pains and charity, the heathens threw the putrid 
carcasses into the highways, and often put their dying friends out of doors, 
and left them to perish in the streets, hoping, by their caution, to avoid the 
contagion, to which the apprehension which seized their imagination, 
exposed them the more. The heresies, which at that time disturbed the 
church, also exercised the zeal of our holy pastor. Sabellius of Ptolemais, in 
Lydia, a disciple of Notus of Smyrna, renewed the heresy of Praxeas, 
denying the real distinction of the three Divine Persons. St. Dionysius, to 
whom belonged the care of the churches of Pentapolis, sent thither to 
admonish the authors of this error to forsake it; but they defended their 
impious doctrine with greater impudence. He therefore condemned them in 
a council at Alexandria, in 261. Before this, by a letter, of which Eusebius 
has preserved a fragment, he had given information of the blasphemies of 
Sabellius to St. Sixtus II, bishop of Rome, who sat from 257 to 259.4922 In 


his letter to Euphranor and Ammonius against this heresy, he insists much 
on the proofs of Christ’s human nature, to show that the Father is not the 
Son. Some persons took offence at his doctrine, and their slanders were 
carried to St. Dionysius, bishop of Rome, who had succeeded St. Sixtus. 
That pope wrote to our saint upon the subject, who cleared himself by 
showing that when he called Christ a creature, and differing in substance 
from the Father, he spoke only of his human nature. This was the subject of 
his Apology to Dionysius, bishop of Rome, in which he demonstrated that 
the Son, as to his divine nature, is of the same substance with the Father, as 
is clearly shown by St. Athanasius, in his book On the Opinion of 
Dionysius. In the same work our saint established the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, as St. Basil testifies by quotations extracted from it in his book on 
that subject. 

The loss of our saint’s works is extremely regretted; for of them nothing 
has reached us except some fragments quoted by others, and his canonical 
epistle to Basilides, which has a place among the canons of the church. In 
the first canon he mentions a difficulty then often propounded, at what hour 
on Easter morning the fast of Lent might be lawfully broken; and says that 
though midnight was looked upon to close the fast (which is long since 
certain as to the church precept) yet this being not a natural or usual hour 
for eating, he thought it could not be excused from intemperance, to eat 
then, and advised the morning to be waited for, though all Christians spent 
that whole night in watching at their devotions. He speaks of the fasts of 
superposition observed in the last week of Lent, and says, that some fasted 
the whole six days before Easter, without taking any nourishment; others 
five three, two, or one day, according to their strength and devotion, this not 
being a matter of precept as to the superposition of several days. He 
inculcates, that great purity, both of mind and body, is required in all who 
approach the holy table, and receive the body and blood of our Lord.42® St. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, a little before his death, defended the divinity of 
Jesus Christ against Paul of Samosata. bishop of Antioch, a man infamous 
both for his abominable heresies, and also for his intolerable haughtiness, 
vanity, avarice, extortions, and other crimes. St. Dionysius, being invited to 
the synod that was held at Antioch against this heretic, in 264, and not 
being able to go thither, by reason of his old age and infirmities, wrote 


several letters to the church of Antioch, wherein he refuted the heresiarch’s 
errors, but would not condescend to salute him.4®°! Nevertheless, the crafty 
fox dissembled his sentiments, and palliated his disorders in this council 
renouncing what he could not conceal, so that he continued some time 
longer in his station.4©®2 Towards the end of the year 265, soon after the 
Antiochian synod was over, St. Dionysius died at Alexandria, after he had 
governed that church with great wisdom and sanctity about seventeen 
years.4963 His memory, says St. Epiphanius, was preserved at Alexandria by 
a church dedicated in his honor, but much more by his incomparable virtues 
and excellent writings. See Eus. Hist.1. 6 and 7: St. Jerom, in Catal. &c., 
also Tillemont, t. 4; Cave, Prim. Fathers, t. 2; Ceillier, t. 3, p. 241, Corn, Bie 
the Bollandist, ad 3 Oct t. 2, p. 8. 


St. Gregory, Bishop of Tours, C. 


The second ornament of the church of Tours after the great St. Martin, was 
George Florentius Gregory. He was born at Auvergne, of one of the most 
illustrious families of that country, both for riches and nobility; and, what 
was far more valuable, piety seemed hereditary in it. Leocadia, his 
grandmother, descended from Vettius Epagatus, the illustrious martyr of 
Lyons. His father was brother to St. Gallus, bishop of Clermont, under 
whom, and his successor St. Avitus, Gregory had his education. He received 
the clerical tonsure from the former, and was ordained deacon by the latter. 
Having contracted a dangerous distemper, for the recovery of his health he 
made a visit of devotion to the tomb of St. Martin at Tours, and had scarce 
left that city when, upon the death of St. Euphronius, the clergy and people, 
who had been charmed with his piety, learning, and humility chose him 
bishop. Their deputies overtook him at the court of Sigebert, king of 
Austrasia, and the saint being compelled to acquiesce, though much against 
his will, he was consecrated by Giles, bishop of Rheims, on the 22d day of 
August in 573, being thirty-four years old.“®4 Faith and piety, in the 
diocese of Tours, received a new increase under his conduct. He rebuilt his 
cathedral (which was founded by St. Martin) and several other churches; he 
assisted at the council of Paris in 577, and there defended St. Prtextatus, 
bishop of Rouen, with so much zeal and prudence as to gain the applause of 
king Chilperic himself, the persecutor of that injured prelate. The Arians 
and Sabellians in France were often confounded by him, and the greatest 
part of them were brought over to the unity of faith by his mildness and 
erudition. St. Odo extols his meekness, profound humility, ardent zeal for 
religion, and charity towards all, especially his enemies. The admirable 
purity of his life and manners could not shelter him from slanders and 
persecutions, and he was accused of a design of surrendering the city of 
Tours to king Childebert; but cleared in a council held at Braine, a royal 
palace three leagues from Soissons, in 580. Chilperic condemned at Braine 


a nobleman named Dacco, accused by treachery, to be put to death. Dacco 
besought a priest, without the king’s privity, to admit him to venance; which 
being done, he was executed. This is an instance of secret penance and 
confession at the point of death,“©® and of the impious maxim which 
anciently prevailed, sometimes in the civil courts in France, of refusing the 
Sacraments to dying criminals that were guilty of grievous crimes. The 
stupidity and vanity of king Chilperic appear in his rash disputations with 
St. Gregory about the fundamental articles of our faith, in which the saint 
vigorous y opposed his extravagances.“®8 In 594 our saint went to Rome 
out of devotion, and was received with distinction by St. Gregory the Great, 
who made him a present of a gold chain. That pope admired the great 
graces and virtues of his soul, and the lowness of his stature. To whom the 
bishop of Tours replied: “We are such as God has framed us but he is the 
same in the little and in the great;” meaning, that God is the author of all the 
good that is in us, and to him alone all praise is due. Several miracles are 
ascribed to St. Gregory of Tours, which he attributed to St. Martin and other 
saints, whose relics he always carried about him. When certain thieves who 
had robbed the church of St. Martin were taken, St. Gregory was afraid lest 
king Chilperic should put them to death, and wrote to him to save their 
lives; and as no one appeared to carry on the prosecution against them, they 
were pardoned.4©© This saint was bishop twenty-three years, and died on 
the 17th of November in 596. Before his death he ordered his body to be 
buried in a place where all who came to the church should walk over his 
grave, and where no memorial could be erected. But the clergy afterwards 
raised a monument to his honor on the left hand of St. Martin’s tomb. See 
his works most correctly published by Ruinart, in folio, 1699, and the life of 
the saint compiled by St. Odo, abbot of Cluni, prefixed to that edition. See 
also Rivet, Hist. Litter t. 3, p. 372; Ceillier. t. 17, p. 1; Maun, Hist. de |’Egl. 
de Tours. 


St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, C. 


The foundations of an interior life are most safely laid in holy solitude, 
which is the best preparation for the functions of the active life, and the 
support of a spirit of piety amidst its distractions. In the desert of Chartreuse 
St. Hugh learned first to govern himself, and treasured up in his hear the 
most lively sentiments of pure and perfect virtue, the most essential 
qualification of a minister of Christ. He was born of a good family in 
Burgundy in 1140: lost his mother before he was eight years old, and was 
educated from that age in a convent of regular canons, situate near his 
father’s seat, who, after having served as an officer in the army with great 
reputation for honor and piety, retired himself to the same place, and there 
ended his days in the exercises of a devout and penitential religious life. 
Hugh, being blessed with a happy genius and good natural parts, made great 
progress in every branch of learning to which he applied himself. A 
venerable ancient priest was appointed by the abbot to instruct him in his 
studies and in religious discipline, whose serious admonitions made a deep 
impression on his soul. When he was nineteen years old the abbot took the 
saint with him to the Chartreuse near Grenoble, on an annual visit which he 
was accustomed to make to that holy company. The retirement and silence 
of the desert, and the assiduous contemplation and saintly deportment of the 
monks who inhabited it, kindled in Hugh’s breast a strong desire of 
embracing that institute. Nor were the canons, his brethren, able to dissuade 
him from this resolution after his return; so that being persuaded that God 
called him to this state, he secretly went back to the Chartreuse, and was 
admitted to the habit. The interior conflicts which he sustained served to 
purify his soul, and make him more fervent and watchful. Under these trials 
he was often refreshed with consolations and great heavenly sweetness; 
and, by mortification and humble continual prayer, the fiery darts of the 
enemy were at length extinguished. The time approaching when he was to 
be promoted to priest’s orders, an old father whom he served according to 


the custom of the order, asked him if he was willing to be ordained priest. 
Hugh answered him with simplicity, out of the vehement desire he had of 
offering daily to God the holy victim of the altar, that there was nothing in 
the world he more earnestly desired. The old man, fearing the danger of 
presumption, and a want of the great apprehension which every one is 
bound to have of that tremendous function, said to him with a severe 
countenance: “How dare you aspire to a degree, to which no one, how holy 
soever, is advanced, but with trembling, and by constraint?” At this rebuke, 
St. Hugh, struck with holy fear, fell on the ground, and begged pardon with 
many tears. The other, moved at his humility, told him he knew the purity of 
his desires; and said he would be advanced not only to the priesthood, but 
also to the episcopal dignity. The saint had passed ten years in his private 
cell when the general procuratorship of the monastery was committed to 
him: in which weighty charge the reputation of his prudence and sanctity 
was spread over all France. 

King Henry II. of England founded the first house of Carthusian monks 
in England, at Witham in Somersetshire; but so great difficulties occurred in 
the undertaking, under the two first priors, that the monastery could not be 
settled. The king, therefore, sent Reginald, bishop of Bath, with other 
honorable persons, to the great Chartreuse, to desire that the holy monk, 
Hugh, might be sent over to take upon him the government of this 
monastery. After much debating in the house it was determined that it 
became not Christian charity so to confine their views to one family as to 
refuse what was required for the benefit of many others; and though the 
Saint protested that of all others he was most unfit for the charge, he was 
ordered by the chapter to accompany the deputies to England. As soon as he 
landed, without going to court, he went directly to Witham, and 
wonderfully comforted and encouraged the few monks he found there. 
Being sent for by the king, he received from his royal bounty many 
presents, and a large provision of all things necessary for his monastery, and 
set himself to finish the buildings; at which he worked with his own hands, 
and carried stones and mortar on his shoulders. By the humility and 
meekness of his deportment, and the sanctity of his manners, he gained the 
hearts of the most savage and inveterate enemies of that holy foundation; 
and several persons, charmed with the piety of the good prior and his little 
colony, began to relish their close solitude, and, abandoning the cares of the 


world, consecrated themselves to God under the discipline of the saint, who 
became in a short time the father of a numerous and flourishing family. The 
king, as he returned with his army from Normandy to England, was in great 
danger at sea, in a furious storm which defeated all the art of the sailors. All 
fell to their prayers: but their safety seemed despaired of when the king 
made aloud the following address to heaven: “O blessed God, whom the 
prior of Witham truly serves, vouchsafe through the merits and intercession 
of thy faithful servant, with an eye of pity to regard our distress and 
affliction. This invocation was scarce finished but a calm ensued, and the 
whole company, who never ceased to give thanks to the divine clemency, 
continued their voyage safe to England. 

The confidence which king Henry reposed in St. Hugh, above all other 
persons in his dominions, was from that time much increased. The see of 
Lincoln having been kept by his majesty some years vacant, he was pleased 
to give leave to the dean and chapter to choose a pastor, and the election fell 
upon St. Hugh. His excuses were not admitted, and he was obliged by the 
authority of Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, to drop the strong 
opposition which he had made, and to receive the episcopal consecration in 
1186, on the 21st of September. As soon as he was raised to the episcopal 
chair, he engaged several clergymen of the greatest learning and piety to be 
his assistants; and he employed all the authority which his station gave him, 
in restoring ecclesiastical discipline, especially among his clergy. By 
sermons and private exhortations he labored to quicken in all men the spirit 
of faith, and in ordinary conversation incited others to divine love by 
instructions adapted to their particular condition and circumstances; but was 
always cheerful and affable, with decent gravity. In administering the 
Sacraments, or consecrating churches, he sometimes spent whole days, 
beginning before break of day, and persevering some hours in the night, 
without allowing himself any corporal refection. Good part of his time he 
always bestowed in inquiring into, and relieving the necessities of the poor, 
whom he frequently visited, and affectionately comforted. The hospitals of 
lepers he attended above others, and with singular tenderness kissed the 
most loathsome ulcers of the infected. To one who jeeringly said to him, 
that St. Martin did so to heal their ulcers, which he did not do, the good 
bishop answered: “St. Martin’s kiss healed the leper’s flesh, but their kiss 
heals my soul.” In travelling he was so recollected that he usually never cast 


his eyes about him, or saw any thing but the mane of the horse on which he 
rode. Devotion seemed always to give him vigor and strength, and the 
sentiments with which he nourished his soul in reciting the psalms, seemed 
more than human. He was so punctual in observing the canonical hours of 
the divine office, that once he would not stir out of the inn till he had said 
his moming office, though his attendants brought him word, trembling, that 
if he did not get away as fast as he could his life would be in danger from a 
troop of madmen who were coming into the road where he was to pass, and 
who spared nothing that came in their way. It was the holy bishop’s custom 
to retire at least once a year to his beloved cloister at Witham, and there 
pass some time observing the common rule, without any difference but that 
of wearing the episcopal ring on his finger. In this retirement, as from a 
high tower, he surveyed the vanity of human things, the shortness of life, 
and the immense greatness of eternity. Also turning his eyes inward upon 
himself, he took an impartial review of the affections of his own hear and of 
all his actions; he also considered the obligations and infinite difficulties of 
spiritual government, and the dreadful precipice upon which all prelacies 
stand. By letters and agents which he sent to the holy see, he besought with 
importunity to be disburdened of the episcopal administration, and restored 
to his cell. But his supplications were never heard, and he was sometimes 
commanded silence with rebukes. Though mild and obliging to all the 
world, he seemed by his sovereign contempt of earthly things to be above 
the reach of temptations of human respect. 

Henry II., a prince most impatient of advice, and uncontrollable in his 
resolutions, stood in awe of this holy prelate, and received his admonitions 
with seeming deference, though it, was only by afflictions in the decline of 
life that he learned effectually to reform his passions. The king’s foresters, 
or overseers of the royal forests and chases, exercised an inhuman tyranny 
in the country, putting to death, or maiming upon the spot, any one who had 
killed or maimed a wild beast, or any game, whatever loss the farmers 
sustained by the deer in their harvest or gardens; and these foresters, upon 
the slightest suspicion, put whomever they pleased to the water-ordeal trial, 
which, notwithstanding the prohibitions of the church, remained still in 
frequent use among these officers of the crown,“©®8 who immediately put to 
death whoever was cast by that trial. And by customs usurped a good while, 


of by unjust and tyrannical forest laws, as the learned and pious Peter of 
Biois (who lived some time at the court of Henry II.) sticks not to call them, 
it was in the power of these foresters to require limb for limb, or life for life 
of that of a beast. A company of these rangers had, upon a slight occasion, 
laid hands on a clerk, and condemned him in a considerable sum of money. 
St. Hugh, after due summons, and a triple citation, excommunicated the 
head of them. This action king Henry took very ill. However, he dissembled 
his resentment, and soon after by a messenger and letters requested of him a 
prebend, then vacant in the diocese of Lincoln, in favor of one of his 
courtiers. St. Hugh, having read the petition, returned this answer by the 
messenger: “These places are to be conferred upon clerks, not upon 
courtiers; nor does the king want means to reward his servants.” Neither 
could the bishop be prevailed upon, at the king’s request, to absolve the 
ranger till he acknowledged his crime, with signs of repentance. Here upon 
his majesty sent for the bishop, and summing up the favors he had done 
him, upbraided him with ingratitude, and complained bitterly of the 
treatment he had received. The bishop, no ways troubled or daunted, with a 
grave and sweet countenance, demonstrated to him how, in the whole affair, 
he had had a regard purely to the service of God, and to the salvation of his 
majesty’s soul, which incurred manifest danger if oppressors of the church 
were protected, or ecclesiastical benefices rashly conferred on unworthy 
persons. The king was so moved by his discourse as to remain perfectly 
satisfied. The ranger showed himself penitent, and was absolved by the 
bishop in the usual form, in a public manner, and by his exhortation 
appeared truly reformed, and from that time became the saint’s most steady 
friend. It was a custom for the clergy to present yearly a precious mantle to 
the king at the charge of the people, for which they made a large collection, 
and retained the overplus for their own use. This St. Hugh abolished, and 
obtained of the king a renunciation of the present. Punishments in the 
ecclesiastical court, consisting chiefly in pecuniary mulects which the rich 
little regarded, St. Hugh changed them into other chastisements which 
carried with them marks of infamy. St. Hugh finished the building of his 
cathedral.“©©2 Henry II died in 1189, after a reign of thirty-four years. 

Hugh, with the same liberty, exhorted king Richard I. to shun 
incontinence and all oppression of his subjects, and defended the 


immunities of the church in his reign, and in that of king John, who came to 
the crown in 1199. St. Hugh was sent ambassador by this latter into France, 
to king Philip Augustus, to conclude a peace between the two crowns; in 
which negotiation, the reputation of his sanctity contributed greatly to the 
success.440 This important affair being finished, he paid a visit to his 
brethren at the grand Chartreuse. In his return, while he lodged at a 
Chartreuse called Arneria, some of the nonks asked him what news? At 
which question he was startled, and answered that a bishop who is engaged 
in the commerce of the world, may sometimes hear and tell news; but that 
such inquiries in religious men are an idle curiosity, and a dissipation 
repugnant to their state. The saint arrived at London just as a national 
council was ready to be opened at Lincoln. It was his intention to assist at it, 
but he was seized with a fever which followed a loss of appetite he had 
been afflicted with some time, and which the author of his life attributes to 
his excessive abstemiousness. He distinctly foretold his death; spent almost 
his whole time in fervent addresses to God, or to the Blessed Virgin, or in 
devout colloquies with his angel-guardian, or the saints. He received the 
viaticum and extreme unction on St. Matthew’s day, but survived till the 
17th of November. On that day he caused many monks and priests, besides 
his chaplains, to recite the divine office in his chamber. Seeing them weep, 
he said many tender things to comfort them; and laying his hand upon them, 
one by one, recommended them to the divine custody. His voice beginning 
to fail, he ordered the floor to be swept, and a cross of blessed ashes to be 
strewed upon it. And while the ninetieth psalm at Compline was said, 
would be lifted out of bed, and laid upon that cross; in which posture, as he 
was repeating the canticle, Nunc dimittis, &c., he calmly expired, in the 
year of our Lord, 1200, of his age sixty, of his episcopal charge fifteen. His 
body was embalmed, and with great pomp conveyed from London to 
Lincoln, where two kings, John of England, and William of Scotland, (the 
latter, who had dearly loved the saint, bathed in tears,) three archbishops, 
fourteen bishops, above a hundred abbots, and a great number of earls and 
barons, came out to meet the corpse and the two kings put their shoulders 
under the bier as it was carried into the church. Three paralytic persons, and 
some others, recovered their health at his tomb. St. Hugh was canonized by 


Honorius III. or IV., and is named in the Roman Martyrology. See his life 
written by Adam, D. D., a Carthusian at London, in 1340.44 


St. Anian, Bishop of Orleans, C. 


(IN FRENCH AGNAN.) 


The name of St. Anian is famous in the Gallican church. He was a native of 
Vienne, and consecrated his youth to the exercises of prayer and penance, in 
a cell which he built for himself near that city. Hearing of the great 
reputation of St. Evertius, bishop of Orleans, for sanctity, he repaired to that 
city, and, becoming his disciple, distinguished himself by his fervor and 
virtue. St. Evertius died in 390, and was buried in St. Mary’s, now an abbey 
of regular canons, called from him St. Evuerte. St. Anian was his coadjutor, 
and succeeded him, and is reckoned the seventh bishop of Orleans. The 
governor of the city refused to release the prisoners at his request, on 
account of his installation, according to custom; but falling sick, 
immediately set them at liberty. It is related in St. Anian’s life quoted by 
Florus, that his election was made by a child drawing his name out among 
several billets laid upon the altar: but this circumstance seems foisted in. 
When Attila, the Hun, entered Gaul, St. Anian went to Aries to implore the 
protection of Atius, the Roman general, and speedily returned to his flock. 
The barbarian marching from Metz sat down before Orleans. The citizens in 
the utmost consternation ran to their holy pastor as to their common father, 
who encouraged them to a vigorous defence, and bade them prostrate 
themselves before God in compunction and humble prayer. They 
persevered praying with tears and loud cries. The walls shook, and seemed 
already falling under the shocks of the battering-rams, when Atius with 
Theudo, king of the Goths, and Thorismond his son, came up with a 
powerful army, raised the siege, and soon after defeated Attila. St. Gregory 
of Tours tells us, that the deliverance of the city was ascribed to the merits 
and prayers of the holy pastor. St. Anian died happily two years after, in 
453, and was interred in the royal collegiate church of St. Peter, now called 
St. Anian’s: but his relics are now possessed by the abbey of St. Laurence, 
of which he had been once abbot. He is honored in the Roman Martyrology, 


and in the Paris and many other Breviaries. See St. Gregory of Tours,1. 2, c. 
7. And his life older than Florus, who lived in the time of Louis Dbonnaire. 


November 18" 


The Dedication of the Churches of St.s Peter and Paul, at Rome 


The Vatican church, dedicated in honor of St. Peter, is the second 
patriarchal church at Rome, and in it reposes one half of the precious 
remains of the bodies of SS. Peter and Paul. The tombs of the great 
conquerors and lords of the world have been long since destroyed and 
forgotten: but those of the martyrs are glorious by the veneration which the 
faithful pay to their memory. Among all the places which the blood of 
martyrs has rendered illustrious, that part of the Vatican hill which was 
consecrated with the blood, and enriched with the relics of the prince of the 
apostles, has always been most venerable. “The sepulchres of those who 
have served Christ crucified,” says St. Chrysostom,4® “surpass the palaces 
of kings, not so much in the greatness and beauty of the buildings, (though 
in this also they go beyond them,) as in another thing of more importance, 
namely, in the multitude of those who, with devotion and joy, repair to 
them. For the emperor himself, who is clothed in purple, goes to the 
sepulchres of the saints, and kisses them; and, humbly prostrate on the 
ground, beseeches the same saints to pray to God for him; and he who 
wears a royal crown upon his head, holds it for a great favor of God, that a 
tent-maker and a fisherman, and these dead, should be his protectors and 
defenders and this he begs with great earnestness” And St. Austin, or 
another ancient father:4©23 “Now at the memory of the fisherman the knees 
of the emperor are bowed, and the precious stones of the imperial crown 
shine most where the benefits of the fisherman are most felt.” 

The body of St. Peter is said to have been buried immediately after his 
martyrdom, upon this spot, on the Vatican hill,4°“ which was then without 
the walls, and near the suburb inhabited by the Jews. The remains of this 
apostle were removed hence, into the cemetery of Calixtus, but brought 
back to the Vatican. Those of St. Paul were deposited on the Ostian Way, 
where his church now stands. The tombs of the two princes of the apostles, 
from the beginning, were visited by Christians with extraordinary devotion 


above those of other martyrs. Caius, the learned and eloquent priest of 
Rome, in 210, in his dialogue with Proclus, the Montanist,4©“ speaks thus 
of them: “I can show you the trophies of the apostles. For, whether you go 
to the Vatican hill, or to the Ostian road, you will meet with the monuments 
of them, who by their preaching and miracles founded this church.” The 
Christians, even in the times of persecution, adorned the tombs of the 
martyrs, and the oratories which they erected over them, where they 
frequently prayed. Constantine the Great, after founding the Lateran church, 
built seven other churches at Rome, and many more in other parts of Italy. 
The first of these were, the churches of St. Peter on the Vatican hill, (where 
a temple of Apollo, and another of Ida. mother of the gods,4°@ before 
stood,) in honor of the place where the prince of the apostles had suffered 
martyrdom, and was buried:4°~ and that of St. Paul, at his tomb on the 
Ostian road. The yearly revenues which Constantine granted to all these 
churches, amounted to seventeen thousand seven hundred and seventy 
golden pence, which is above thirteen thousand pounds sterling, counting 
the prices, gold for gold; but, as the value of gold and silver was then much 
higher than at present, the sum in our money at this day would be much 
greater. These churches had also a yearly income of above one thousand six 
hundred pounds upon the spices which Egypt and the East furnished. The 
churches of St. Peter had houses at Antioch, and lands round about that city; 
at Tarsus, in Cilicia, and at Tyre: also in Egypt, near Alexandria, in the 
province of Euphrates, and elsewhere. A part of these lands was appointed 
every year to furnish a certain quantity of spikenard, frankincense, balm, 
storax, cinnamon, saffron, and other precious drugs for the censers and 
lamps. Anastasius gives a large account of the rich vessels of gold and 
silver which Constantine gave for the service of these churches; but perhaps 
confounded some later presents with those of this emperor.4®28 These 
churches were built by Constantine in so stately and magnificent a manner 
as to vie with the finest structures in the empire, as appears from the 
description which Eusebius gives us of the church of Tyre; for we find that 
the rest were erected upon the same model, which was consequently of 
great antiquity.4©” St. Peter’s church on the Vatican, being fallen to decay, 
it was begun to be rebuilt under Julius II., in 1506 and was dedicated by 
Urban VIII., in 1626, on this day; the same on which the dedication of the 


old church was celebrated.4882 The precious remains of many popes, 
martyrs, and other saints, are deposited partly under the altars of this vast 
and beautiful church, and partly in a spacious subter raneous church under 
the other. But the richest treasure of this venerable place consists in the 
relics of SS. Peter and Paul, which lie in a sumptuous vault beyond the 
middle of the church towards the upper end, under a magnificent altar, at 
which only the pope says mass, unless he commissions another to officiate 
there. This sacred vault is called, The confession of St. Peter, or, The 
threshold of the Apostles, (Limina Apostolorum,) to which devout persons 
have flocked, in pilgrimages, from the primitive ages. 

Churches are dedicated only to God, though often under the patronage of 
some saint; that the faithful may be excited to implore, with united 
suffrages, the intercession of such a saint, and that churches may be 
distinguished by bearing different titles.48%! “Neither do we,” says St. 
Austin, “erect churches, or appoint priesthoods, sacred rites, and sacrifices 
to the martyrs; because, not the martyrs, but the God of the martyrs, is our 
God. Who, among the faithful, ever heard a priest, standing at the altar 
which is erected over the body of a martyr to the honor and worship of God, 
say, in praying: We offer up sacrifice to thee, O Peter, or Paul, or Cyprian; 
when at their memories (or titular altars) it is offered to God, who made 
them both men and martyrs, and has associated them to his angels in 
heavenly honor.”482 And again:482 “We build not churches to martyrs as 
to gods, but memories as to men departed this life, whose souls live with 
God. Nor do we erect altars to sacrifice on them to the martyrs, but to the 
God of the martyrs, and our God.” Constantine the Great gave proofs of his 
piety and religion by the foundation of so many magnificent churches, in 
which he desired that the name of God should be glorified on earth, to the 
end of time. Do we show ours by our awful deportment and devotion in 
holy places, and by our assiduity in frequenting them? God is everywhere 
present, and is to be honored by the homages of our affections in all places. 
But in those which are sacred to him, in which our most holy mysteries are 
performed, and in which his faithful servants unite their suffrages, greater is 
the glory which redounds to him from them, and he is usually more ready to 
receive our requests: the prayers of many assembled together being a holy 
violence to his mercy. 


St.s Alphus and Zachus; Also Romanus and Barulas, MM. 


In the first year of Dioclesian’s general persecution, and the nineteenth of 
his reign, upon the approach of the vicennial games for the twentieth year 
of his reign, the governor of Palestine, who resided at Csarea, obtained the 
emperor’s pardon for all criminals, (as it was the custom at the 
quinquennial, decennial, and vicennial games of the emperors,) only the 
Christians excepted, as worse than murderers. At that very time, Zachus, 
deacon at Gadara, beyond the Jordan, was apprehended, and presented to 
the prefect, loaded with chains. By the judge’s order, he was inhumanly 
scourged, then torn with iron combs, and afterwards thrown into prison, 
where his feet were stretched to the fourth hole; by which his body was 
almost rent asunder: yet he lay in this condition very cheerful, praising God 
night and day. Here he was soon joined by Alphus, his cousin, a man of 
desires, that is, endowed with an eminent spirit of prayer. He was a native 
of Eleutheropolis, of a good family, lector and exorcist in the church of 
Csarea. In the persecution, he boldly encouraged the faithful to constancy, 
and, being seized, baffled the prefect in his first examination, and was 
committed to prison. At a second appearance in court, his flesh was torn, 
first with whips, then with iron hooks: after which, he was cast into the 
same dungeon with Zachus, and put in like manner in the stocks. In a third 
examination, they were both condemned to die, and were beheaded 
together, on the 17th of November. Eusebius gives, in his history of the 
martyrs of Palestine, an abstract of their Acts which we have entire by the 
same hand among the Acts of the western martyrs, published in the original 
Chaldaic by Steph. Evod. Assemani, t. 2, p. 177. 

The name of St. Romanus is the most illustrious among these martyrs. 
Eusebius has joined his history to the former, because, though he suffered at 
Antioch, he was a native of Palestine. We have also a panegyric of St. 
Chrysostom on this saint, which he delivered at Antioch, on his festival,4°4 
and another among his works, which seems to be the performance of some 


other priest at Antioch, who was his contemporary under Flavian. There is 
also one on this martyr among the homilies, which go under the name of 
Eusebius Emisenus.4®°2 Romanus was exorcist in a village which was under 
the jurisdiction of Csarea, in Palestine. When the persecution broke out with 
great fury, he went about exhorting the faithful to stand firm in the day of 
battle and made a journey to Antioch on purpose to encourage those who 
were Called to the trial. In the very court of the judge, whom Prudentius 
calls Asclepiades, Romanus, observing certain Christian prisoners betray 
symptoms of fear, cried out aloud, bidding them call to mind the joys of 
heaven, and the eternal torments of hell. That instant violent hands were 
laid on him, and after he had been scourged, and his body torn with hooks, 
the judge condemned him to be bummed alive. The emperor Dioclesian, (not 
Galerius, as Ruinart and Tillemont imagined,) coming to Antioch, while the 
fire was making ready, he thought the punishment too light for such an 
offender, put a stop to the execution, and ordered the martyr’s tongue to be 
plucked out by the root. This was punctually executed; yet the martyr spoke 
as distinctly as ever, exhorting all persons to love and worship the true and 
only God: nor die be cease to render thanks to the author of miracles. The 
emperor, to remove him out of the sight of the people, caused him to be sent 
back to prison, his legs to be stretched in the stocks to the fifth hole, and his 
body raised up. He had suffered this torture a considerable time, when he 
finished his martyrdom, being secretly strangled in prison on the 17th of 
November, the same day on which the former martyrs received their crowns 
in Palestine; yet the Greeks commemorate them all, and the Latins St. 
Romanus, on the 18th. Prudentius4®2° begs, that as he stood ranked among 
the goats, he might, by the prayers of Romanus, pass to the right hand, and 
be placed among the sheep. Prudentius mentions St. Barulas, a child, who, 
at the instigation of St. Romanus, confessed one God, and condemned a 
multitude of gods; was scourged and beheaded, his mother all the time 
looking on with joy, and encouraging him to constancy.4®4 Barulas, or 
Barallaha, by contraction Barlaha, in Chaldaic signifies Child or Servant of 
God; whence, in the old Breviary of Toledo, this martyr is called 
Theodulus, which is a Greek word of the same import, as Joseph Assemani 
observes.488 


St. Odo, Abbot of Cluni, C. 


Abbo, father to this saint, was a nobleman of the first rank. Odo was born at 
Tours in 879, and was brought up first in the family of Fulk II., count of 
Anjou, and afterwards in that of William, count of Auvergne, and duke of 
Aquitaine, who, some years after, founded the abbey of Cluni. From his 
childhood the saint was much given to prayer, and piety made him regret 
the time that he threw away in hunting and other amusements and exercises 
of a court life. At nineteen years of age he received the tonsure, and was 
instituted to a canonry in St. Martin’s church, at Tours, and from that time 
bade adieu to Virgil and other profane authors, resolving only to read such 
books as tended to nourish in his heart compunction, devotion, and divine 
love. However, he spent four years at Paris in completing a course of 
theological studies. But, upon his return to Tours, he shut himself up in a 
cell, determined to have no other employment but prayer and meditation 
upon the holy Scriptures. One day, in reading the rule of St. Bennet, he was 
confounded within himself to see how much his life fell short of the 
maxims and rules of perfection which are there laid down, and he 
determined to embrace a monastic state. The count of Anjou, his patron, 
refusing to consent, Odo spent almost three years in a cell, with one 
companion, in the assiduous practice of penance and contemplation. At 
length, resolving that no impediments should any longer withhold him from 
consecrating himself to God in a monastic state, he resigned his canonry, 
and secretly repaired to the monastery of Beaume, in the diocese of 
Besanon, where the holy abbot, St. Berno, admitted him to the habit, in 
909.4889 He brought nothing with him but his library, which consisted of 
about a hundred volumes. The great abbey of Cluni was founded in 910, 
and committed to the care of St. Berno, who was obliged to govern six 
other monasteries at the same time. Upon his death, in 927, the bishops of 
that country established St. Odo abbot of three of those monasteries, 
namely, Cluni, Massay, and Deols. The first he made his residence; and the 


reputation of his sanctity, and of the regularity and good discipline which he 
established, drew thither many illustrious and fervent persons, who 
sincerely desired to serve God. The saint established there the rule of St. 
Bennet in great purity, and endeavored to carry its observance to the highest 
perfection. It was his usual saying, that no one can be called a monk who is 
not a true lover, and strict observer of silence, a condition absolutely 
necessary for interior solitude and the commerce of a soul with God. 
Silence and the most perfect practices of humility, obedience, and self- 
denial, were the chief objects of his reformation. Many distant monasteries 
received his regulations, and subjected themselves to his jurisdiction, so 
that the congregation of Cluni became most numerous and flourishing; 
though the severity which he established in it has been long since mitigated. 
The saint was employed by popes and princes in several difficult public 
negotiations, in all which he succeeded with admirable piety, address, and 
prudence. Out of devotion to St. Martin, he was desirous to die at Tours, 
and, being seized with his last sickness, hastened thither, and there happily 
Slept in our Lord on the 18th of November, 942. He was buried in the 
church of St. Julian; but the Huguenots burnt the greatest part of his 
remains. St. Odo is named in the Roman Martyrology. See the life of St. 
Odo, written by John, his disciple, extant in the library of Cluni, published 
by Marrier, and Duchesne: also in Mabillon, with other pieces relating to 
the history of this saint, Sc. 5, Ben. 


St. Hilda or Hild, Abbess 


By despising the world for Christ, this saint became greater, even in the 
eyes of men, than royalty itself could have made her: but she was truly great 
only because the applause and veneration of this whole island was to her a 
most grievous persecution, the dangers of which alarmed her humble soul 
more than the threats of fire and sword could have done. Hilda was 
daughter of Hereric, nephew to St. Edwin, king of the Northumbers; and 
she was baptized by St. Paulinus, together with that prince, when she was 
but fourteen years old. The grace of this sacrament she always preserved 
without spot, and, from the moment she became a member of the kingdom 
of God, the obligations and happiness of this great spiritual dignity took up 
all her thoughts, and engrossed her whole soul. The better to attend to them 
alone she left her friends and country, and went into the kingdom of the 
East Angles, where her cousin, the most religious king Annas, reigned. Her 
first design was to retire to Chelles, in France, where her sister, St. 
Hereswide, served God: with her she passed one year, till, upon her death 
St. Aidan prevailed upon Hilda to return into Northumberland, where he 
settled her in the small nunnery upon the river Were, founded by the first 
Northumbrian nun, Heiu. After living there one year, she was made abbess 
of a numerous monastery at Heortea,*®22 or Heterslie, now Hartlepool, in 
the bishopric of Durham; and some years after called to found a great 
double monastery, the one of men, and the other of women, at 
Streaneshalch, (that is, bay of the Light-house,) afterwards called Prestby, 
from the number of priests that lived there, and at present Whitby, (or 
Whitebay,) in Yorkshire.42! All her monasteries were destroyed by the 
Danes, about two hundred and fifty years after her death; only this last was 
rebuilt in 1067, for Benedic tin monks, and flourished till the suppression of 
religious houses. St. Hilda, for her sanctity and her wisdom, in conducting 
souls to God, was most dear to St. Aidan and other holy prelates; and kings 
and princes frequently repaired to Streaneshalch to consult her in affairs of 


the greatest difficulty and importance. This holy abbess, who was eminent 
in all virtues, excelled particularly in prudence, and had a singular talent in 
reconciling differences, and in maintaining concord, being herself endowed 
with the spirit of charity, meekness, and peace. 

The monastery of men at Streaneshalch, became a nursery of holy and 
learned prelates; and out of it St. Bosa, St. Hedda, Ostfor, St. John of 
Beverley, and St. Wilfrid were raised to the episcopal dignity. In this 
monastery St. Wilfrid confuted Colman and the Scottish monks concerning 
the due celebration of Easter. The nunnery of St. Hilda was not less famous, 
Oswy, king of the Northumbers, was the chief benefactor, or founder of this 
house. He had reigned twelve years, endured many devastations of his 
dominions from Penda, the cruel Mercian king, and in vain attempted by 
presents to gain his friendship, when that sworn enemy of the Christian 
name, who had already murdered five Christian kings, (Annas, Sigebert, 
Egric, Oswald, and Edwin,) undertook the entire conquest of 
Northumberland, though in the seventy-eighth year of his age. Oswy, 
finding himself too weak for human relief, and all his offers and gifts 
rejected, turned them into vows to implore the divine assistance, and 
devoted his daughter, then lately born, to perpetual virginity, with certain 
portions of land for endowing monasteries. His vows produced greater 
effects than his treaties; for, with a small army, he defeated the Mercians 
and their allies, though thirty times more in number; and slew Penda 
himself upon the banks of the Aire, near Seacroft, a village about three 
miles from Leeds, in Yorkshire, in 655.4922 From this victory, the village of 
Winfield seems to have taken its name; and by it Oswy was raised to the 
height of power; so that in three years he subdued all Mercia, and the 
greatest part of the country of the Picts, in the north. According to his 
promise, he gave his daughter Elfleda, scarce then a year old, to be 
consecrated to God under the care of St. Hilda, at Heortea, by whom she 
was removed, two years after, to Streaneshalch. The king gave to this house 
twelve estates of land for maintaining religious persons, each estate being 
ten families. Oswy dying in 670, after a reign of twenty-eight years, his 
widow, Ealflede, who was daughter to the holy king Edwin, retired to this 
monastery, and there ended her days in the exercises of a religious life. St. 
Hilda died in 680, being sixty-three years old, of which she had spent thirty- 


three in a monastic life. A nun at Hakenes, thirteen miles from Whitby, on 
the strand, saw her soul carried up to bliss by angels. She was succeeded in 
the government of her monastery by the royal virgin, Elfleda, who, after 
serving God sixty years, went to his eternal embraces. In the church of St. 
Peter, besides St. Hilda, and the royal virgin Elfleda, were interred king 
Oswy, his mother Eanfled, his mother’s father Edwin, and many other great 
persons. The body of St. Hilda, after the devastation of the monastery by 
the Danes, Inguar and Hubba, was carried to Glastonbury by Titus, the 
abbot, who fled thither. In the time of Hugh, earl of Chester, in the reign of 
the conqueror, William de Percy, ancestor to the Percies, earls of 
Northumberland, rebuilt the monastery for Benedictin monks, in which 
State it continued till the suppression of monasteries. See Bede, Hist.1. 3, c. 
24, 2531. 4, c. 23, and Registrum de Whitby, quoted by Burton, in 
Monasticon Eboracense, t. 1, pp. 68, 69, 88; Leland’s Collectan. t. 2, pp. 
141, 150. 


November 19" 


St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Widow 


Her life compiled by Cesarius, monk of Heisterbach, is lost. Theodoric of 
Thuringle, a Dominican, (who seems to be the famous Theodoric of 
Apoldo, in 1289, author of die life of St. Dominic,) wrote that of St. 
Elizabeth in eight books, extant in Canisius, (Lect. Antiq. t. 5) Lambecius 
(t. 2, Bibl. Vind.) published an additional fragment, with several pieces 
relative to her canonization. Her life by James Montanus of Spire, published 
by Sedulius, abridged by D’Andilly, &c., is taken from the work of 
Theodoric. The letter of the holy priest, Conrad of Marpurg, the saint’s 
confessor, to pope Gregory IX. soon after her death, bears authentic 
testimony to her heroic virtues. Conrad’s letter Is published in an Appendix 
to the supplement of the Byzantine Historians, printed at Venice in 1723. It 
Is accompanied with the authentic relation of miracles examined before 
Sifrid, archbishop of Mentz, Reymond, the Cistercian abbot of Eberbac, and 
master, or doctor Conrad, preacher of the word of God, by commission of 
the holy see, who jointly sent the relation to the pope. See also St. 
Bonaventure, Serm. de S. Elizabeth, t. 5. 


A. D. 1231. 


Elizabeth, daughter to Alexander II., the valiant and religious king of 
Hungary, and his queen, Gertrude, daughter to the duke of Carinthia, was 
born in Hungary in 1207. Herman, landgrave of Thuringia and Hesse, had a 
son born about the same time, and named Lewis. This prince obtained by 
ambassadors, a promise from the king of Hungary that his daughter should 
be given in marriage to his new-born son; and, to secure the effect of this 
engagement, at the landgrave’s request, the princess, at four years of age, 
was sent to his court, and there brought up under the care of a virtuous lady. 
Five years after, Herman died, and Lewis became landgrave. Elizabeth, 
from her cradle, was so happily prevented with the love of God, that no 
room for creatures could be found in her heart; and though surrounded, and, 


as it were, besieged by worldly pleasures in their most engaging shapes, she 
had no relish for them, prayed with an astonishing recollection, and seemed 
scarce to know any other use of money than to give it to the poor; for her 
father allowed her, till her marriage was solemnized, a competent yearly 
revenue for maintaining a court suitable to her rank. This child of heaven, in 
her very recreations, studied to practise frequent humiliations and self- 
denials; and stole often to the chapel, and there knelt down and said a short 
prayer before every altar, bowing her body reverently, or, if nobody was 
there, prostrating herself upon the ground. If she found the doors of the 
chapel in the palace shut, not to lose her labor, she knelt down at the 
threshold, and always put up her petition to the throne of God. Her devotion 
she indulged with more liberty in her private closet. She was very devout to 
her angel-guardian and the saints, particularly St. John the Evangelist. She 
was educated with Agnes, sister to the young landgrave and upon their first 
appearing together at church, they were dressed alike, and wore coronets set 
with jewels. At their entering the house of God Sophia, the landgrave’s 
mother, observing our saint take off her coronet asked why she did so; to 
which the princess replied, that she could no bear to appear with jewels on 
her head, where she saw that of Jesus Christ crowned with thorns. Agnes 
and her mother, who were strangers to such kind of sentiments, and fond of 
what Elizabeth trampled upon, conceived an aversion for the young 
princess, and said, that since she seemed to have so little relish for a court, a 
convent would be the properest place for her. The courtiers carried their 
reflections much further, and did all in their power to bring the saint into 
contempt, saying that neither her fortune nor her person were such as the 
landgrave had a right to expect, that he had no inclination for her, and that 
she would either be sent back to Hungary, or married to some nobleman in 
the country. These taunts and trials were more severe and continual, as the 
landgrave, Herman, dying when Elizabeth was only nine years old, the 
government fell into the hands of his widow in the name of her son till he 
should be of age. These persecutions and injuries were to the saint, 
occasions of the greatest spiritual advantages; for by them she daily learned 
a more perfect contempt of all earthly things, to which the heavenly lover 
exhorts his spouse, saying: “Hearken, daughter, forget thy people.” She 
learned also the evangelical hatred of herself, and crucifixion of self-love; 
by which she was enabled to say with the apostles: Behold, we have left all 


things. In this entire disengagement of her heart, she learned to take up her 
cross and follow Christ by the exercise of meekness, humility, patience, and 
charity, towards unjust persecutors; and to cleave to God by the closest 
union of her soul to him, by resignation, love, and prayer, contemning 
herself, and esteeming the vanity of the world as filth and dung. She desired 
to please God only, and in this spirit she was wont to pray: “O sovereign 
spouse of my soul, never suffer me to love any thing but in Thee, or for 
Thee. May every thing which tends not to Thee, be bitter and painful, and 
Thy will alone sweet. May Thy will be always mine: as in heaven Thy will 
is punctually performed, so may it be done on earth by all creatures, 
particularly in me and by me. And as love requires a union, and entire 
resignation of all things into the hands of the beloved, I give up my whole 
self to thee without reserve. In my heart I renounce all riches and pomp: if I 
had many worlds I would leave them all to adhere to Thee alone in poverty 
and nakedness of spirit, as Thou madest Thyself poor for me. O Spouse of 
my heart, so great is the love I bear Thee, and holy poverty for thy sake, 
that with joy I leave all that I am, that I may be transformed into Thee and 
that abandoned state so amiable to Thee.” 

The saint was in her fourteenth year when Lewis, the young landgrave, 
returned home after a long absence, on account of his education. Address in 
martial exercises and other great accomplishments introduced the young 
prince into the world with a mighty reputation: but nothing was so 
remarkable in him as a sincere love of piety. The eminent virtue of 
Elizabeth gave him the highest esteem for her person. However, he seldom 
saw or spoke to her, even in public, and never in private, till the question 
was one day put to him, what his thoughts were with regard to marrying 
her, and he was told what rumors were spread in the court to her 
disadvantage. Hereat he expressed much displeasure, and said, that he 
prized her virtue above all the mountains of gold and rubies that the world 
could afford. Forthwith he sent her by a nobleman a glass garnished with 
precious stones of inestimable value, with two crystals opening on each 
side, in the one of which was a looking-glass; on the other a figure of Christ 
crucified was most curiously wrought. And not long after he solemnized his 
marriage with her, and the ceremony was performed with the utmost pomp, 
and with extraordinary public rejoicings. The stream of public applause 
followed the favour of the prince; the whole court expressed the most 


profound veneration for the saint, and all the clouds which had so long nung 
over her head were at once dispersed. Conrad of Marpurg, a most holy and 
learned priest, and an eloquent pathetic preacher, whose disinterestedness, 
and love of holy poverty, mortified life, and extraordinary devotion and 
spirit of prayer, rendered him a model to the clergy of that age, was the 
person whom she chose for her spiritual director, and to his advice she 
submitted herself in all things relating to her spiritual concerns. This holy 
and experienced guide, observing how deep root the seeds of virtue had 
taken in her soul applied himself by cultivating them to conduct her to the 
summit of Christian perfection, and encouraged her in the path of 
mortification and penance, but was obliged often to moderate her corporal 
austerities by the precept of obedience. The landgrave also reposed an 
entire confidence in Conrad, and gave this holy man the privilege of 
disposing of all ecclesiastical benefices in the prince’s gift. Elizabeth, with 
her pious husband’s consent, often rose in the night to pray, and consecrated 
great part of her time to her devotions, insomuch that on Sundays and 
holidays she never allowed herself much leisure to dress herself. The rest of 
her time which was not spent in prayer or reading, she devoted to works of 
charity, and to spinning, or carding wool, in which she would only work 
very coarse wool for the use of the poor, or of the Franciscan friars. The 
mysteries of the life and sufferings of our Saviour were the subjects of her 
most tender and daily meditation. Weighing of what importance prayer and 
mortification, or penance are in a spiritual life, she studied to make her 
prayer virtually continual, by breaking forth into fervent acts of 
compunction and divine love amidst all her employments. The austerity of 
her life surpassed that of recluses. When she sat at table, next to the 
landgrave, to dissemble her abstinence from flesh and savory dishes, she 
used to deceive the attention of others by discoursing with the guests, or 
with the prince, carving for others, sending her maids upon errands, often 
changing her plates, and a thousand other artifices. Her meal frequently 
consisted only of bread and honey, or a dry crust, with a cup of the smallest 
wine, or the like; especially when she dined privately in her chamber, with 
two maids, who voluntarily followed her rules as to diet. She never ate but 
what came out of her own kitchen, that she might be sure nothing was 
mixed contrary to the severe rules she had laid down; and this kitchen she 
kept out of her own private purse, not to be the least charge to her husband. 


She was a great enemy to rich apparel though in compliance to the 
landgrave, she on certain public occasions conformed in some degree to the 
fashions of the court. When ambassadors came from her father, the king of 
Hungary, her husband desired her not to appear in that homely apparel 
which she usually wore; but she prevailed upon him to suffer it; and God 
was pleased to give so extraordinary a gracefulness to her person, that the 
ambassadors were exceedingly struck at the comeliness and majesty of the 
appearance she made. In the absence of her husband she commonly wore 
only coarse cloth, not dyed, but in the natural color of the wool, such as the 
poor people used. She so strongly recommended to her maids of honor 
simplicity of dress, penance, and assiduous prayer, that several of them 
were warmed into an imitation of her virtues; but they could only follow her 
at a distance, for she seemed inimitable in her heroic practices, especially in 
her profound humility, with which she courted the most mortifying 
humiliations. In attending the poor and the sick, she cheerfully washed and 
cleansed the most filthy sores, and waited on those that were infected with 
the most loathsome diseases. 

Her alms seemed at all times to nave no bounds; in which the good 
landgrave rejoiced exceedingly, and gave her full liberty. In 1225, Germany 
being severely visited by a famine, she exhausted the treasury and 
distributed her whole crop of corn amongst those who felt the weight of that 
calamity heaviest. The landgrave was then in Apulia with the emperor; and 
at his return the officers of his household complained loudly to him of her 
profusion in favor of the poor. But the prince was so well assured of her 
piety and prudence, that without examining into the matter, he asked if she 
had alienated his dominions. They answered: “No.” “As for her charities,” 
said he, “they will entail upon us the divine blessings: and we shall not want 
so long as we suffer her to relieve the poor as she does.” The castle of 
Marpurg, the residence of the landgrave, was built on a steep rock, which 
the infirm and weak were not able to climb. The holy margravine therefore 
built an hospital at the foot of the rock for their reception and entertainment; 
where she often fed them with her own hands, made their beds, and 
attended them even in the heat of summer, when that place seemed 
insupportable to all those who were strangers to the sentiments of her 
generous and indefatigable charity. The helpless children, especially all 
orphans, were provided for at her expense. Elizabeth was the foundress of 


another hospital, in which twenty-eight persons were constantly relieved: 
she fed nine hundred daily at her own gate, besides an incredible number in 
the different parts of the dominions, so that the revenue in her hands was 
truly the patrimony of the distressed. But the saint’s charity was tempered 
with discretion; and instead of encouraging in idleness such as were able to 
work, she employed them in a way suitable to their strength and capacity. 
Her husband, edified and charmed with her extraordinary piety, not only 
approved of all she did, but was himself an imitator of her charity, devotion, 
and other virtues: insomuch that he is deservedly styled by historians the 
Pious Landgrave. He had by her three children, Herman, Sophia, whc was 
afterwards married to the duke of Brabant, and Gertrude, who became a 
nun, and died abbess of Aldemburg. Purely upon motives of religion, the 
landgrave took the cross to accompany the emperor Frederic Barbarossa, in 
the holy war, to Palestine. The separation of this pious and loving couple 
was a great trial; though moderated by the heroic spirit of religion with 
which both were animated. The landgrave joined the emperor in the 
kingdom of Naples; but as he was going to embark, fell ill of a malignant 
fever at Otranto, and having received the last sacraments at the hands of the 
patriarch of Jerusalem, expired in great sentiments of piety, on the 11th of 
September, 1227. Many miracles are related to have been wrought by him, 
in the history of Thuringia, and in that of the crusades.4©%2 Elizabeth, who at 
his departure had put on the dress of a widow, upon hearing this melancholy 
news, wept bitterly, and said: “If my husband be dead, I promise to die 
henceforth to myself, and to the world with all its vanities.” God himself 
was pleased to complete this her sacrifice by a train of other afflictions into 
which she fell, being a sensible instance of the instability of human things, 
in which nothing is more constant than an unsteadiness of fortune: the life 
of man being a perpetual scene of interludes, and virtue being his only 
support, a check to pride in prosperity, and a solid comfort in adversity. 
Envy, jealousy, and rancor, all broke loose at once against the virtuous 
landgravine, which, during her husband’s life, for the great love and respect 
which he bore her, had been raked up and covered over as fire under the 
ashes. As pretences are never wanting to cloak ambition, envy, and other 
passions, which never dare show themselves barefaced, it was alleged that 
the saint had squandered away the public revenue upon the poor; that the 


infant Herman being unfit for the government of the state, it ought to be 
given to one who was able to defend and even extend the dominions of the 
landgraviate; and that therefore Henry, younger brother to the late 
landgrave, ought to be advanced to the principality. The mob being soothed 
by the fine speeches of certain powerful factious men, Henry got 
possession, and turned Elizabeth out of the castle without furniture, 
provision, or necessaries for the support of nature, and all persons in the 
town were forbid to let her any lodgings. The princess bore this unjust 
treatment with a patience far transcending the power of nature, showing 
nothing in her gestures which was not as composed as if she had been in the 
greatest tranquillity possible. And rejoicing in her heart to see herself so ill 
treated, the went down the castle-hill to the town, placing her whole 
confidence in God, and with her damsels and maids went into a common 
inn, or, as others say, a poor woman’s cottage, where she remained till 
midnight, when the bell ringing to matins at the church of the Franciscan 
friars, she went thither, and desired the good fathers to sing a Te Deum with 
solemnity, to give God thanks for his mercies to her in visiting her with 
afflictions. Though she sent about the next day, and used all her endeavors 
to procure some kind of lodging in the town, no one durst afford her any for 
fear of the usurper and his associates. She stayed the whole day in the 
church of the friars, and at evening had the additional affliction to see her 
three children, whom their barbarous uncle had sent out of the castle, 
coming down the hill. She received them in the church porch, with 
undaunted fortitude, but could not refrain from tenderly weeping to see the 
innocent babes so insensible of their condition as to smile upon her, 
rejoicing that they had recovered their mother. Reduced to the lowest ebb 
she applied to a priest for relief, who received her into his little house, 
where she had but one straight poor chamber for herself, her maids, and 
children. Her enemies soon forced her from thence, so that with thanks to 
those who had given her and hers some kind of shelter from the severities 
of a very sharp winter season, she returned to the inn or cottage. Thus she, 
who had entertained thousands of poor, could find no entertainment or 
harbor; and she, who had been a mother to so many infants and orphans of 
others, was glad to beg an alms for her own, and to receive it from her 
enemies. God failed not to comfort her in her distress, and she addressed 
herself to him in raptures of love, praying that she might be wholly 


converted into his love, and that his pure love might reign in her. Melting in 
the sweetness of divine love she poured forth her soul in inflamed 
ejaculations, saying, for example: “Ah. my Lord and my God, may Thou be 
all mine, and I all Thine. What is this, my God and my love? Thou all mine 
and I all Thine. Let me love Thee, my God, above all things, and let me not 
love myself but for Thee, and all other things in Thee Let me love Thee, 
with all my soul, with all my memory,” &c. In these fervent aspirations, 
overflowing with interior joy, she sometimes fell into wonderful raptures, 
which astonished Hentrude, a lady of honor, particularly beloved by her, 
and her companion in her devotions and mortifications. 

The abbess of Kitzingen, in the diocese of Wurtzburg, our saint’s aunt, 
sister to her mother, hearing of her misfortunes, invited her to her 
monastery, and being extremely moved at the sight of her desolate 
condition and poverty, advised her to repair to her uncle, the bishop of 
Bamberg, a man of great power, charity, and prudence. The bishop received 
her with many tears, which compassion drew from his eyes, and from those 
of all the clergy that were with him; and provided for her a commodious 
house near his palace. His first views were, as she was young and beautiful, 
to endeavor to look out for a suitable party, that, marrying some powerful 
prince, she might strengthen her interest, and that of her family, by a new 
alliance, which might enable her to recover her right: but such projects she 
entirely put a stop to, declaring it was her fixed resolution to devote herself 
to the divine service in a state of perpetual chastity. In the mean time the 
body of her late husband, which had been buried at Otranto, was taken up, 
and, the flesh being entirely consumed, the bones were put into a rich chest, 
and carried into Germany. The hearse was attended by a great many princes 
and dukes, and by counts, barons, and knights without number, marching in 
martial order, with ensigns folded up, the mournful sound of drums all 
covered with black, and other warlike instruments in like manner. Where 
some of these princes left the corpse to return home, the nobility of each 
country through which it passed took their place; and every night it was 
lodged in some church or monastery where masses and dirges were said, 
and gifts offered. When the funeral pomp approached Bamberg, the bishop 
went out with the clergy and monks in procession to meet it, having left the 
nobility and knights with the disconsolate pious margravine. At the sight of 
the hearse her grief was inexpressible; yet, while there was not a dry eye in 


the church, she showed by restraining her sorrow how great command she 
had of her passions. Yet, when the chest was opened, her tears burst forth 
against her will. But, recollecting herself in God, she gave thanks to his 
Divine Majesty for having so disposed of her honored husband, as to take 
him into his eternal tabernacles, so seasonably for himself, though to her 
severe trial. The corpse remained several days at Bamberg, during which 
the funeral rites were continued with the utmost solemnity, and it was then 
conducted with great state into Thuringia. The princess entreated the barons 
and knights that attended it to use their interest with her brother-in-law to 
do her justice, not blaming him for the treatment she had received, but 
imputing it to evil counsellors. Fired with indignation at the indignities she 
had received, they engaged to neglect no means of restoring her to her right: 
so that it was necessary for her to moderate their resentment, and to beg 
they would only use humble remonstrances. This they did, reproaching 
Henry for having brought so foul a blot and dishonor upon his house, and 
having violated all laws divine, civil, and natural, and broke the strongest 
ties of humanity. They conjured him by God, who beholds all things, and 
asked him in what point a weak woman, full of peace and piety, could 
offend him: and what innocent princely babes, who were his own blood, 
could have done, the tenderness of whose years made them very unfit to 
suffer such injuries. Ambition strangely steals a heart to all sentiments of 
justice, charity, or humanity. Yet these remonstrances, made by the chief 
barons of the principality, softened the heart of Henry, and he promised 
them to restore to Elizabeth her dower and all the rights of her widowhood, 
and even to put the government of the dominions into her hands. This last 
she voluntarily chose to renounce, provided it was reserved for her son. 
Hereupon she was conducted back to the castle out of which she had been 
expelled, and from that time Henry began to treat her as princess, and 
obsequiously executed whatever she intinated to be her pleasure. Yet her 
persecutions were often renewed till her death. 

The devout priest Conrad had attended her in great part of her travels, 
and returned to Marpurg, which was his usual residence. Elizabeth, loathing 
the grandeur and dreading the distractions of the world, with his advice, 
bound herself by a vow which she made in his presence, in the church of 
the Franciscans, to observe the third rule of St. Francis, and secretly put on 
a little habit under her clothes. Her confessor relates that, laying her hands 


on the altar in the church of the friars minors, she by vow renounced the 
pomps of the world, she was going to add the vow of poverty, but he 
stopped her, saying she was obliged, in order to discharge many obligations 
of her late husband, and what she owed to the poor, to keep in her own 
hands the disposal of her revenues. Her dower she converted to the use of 
the poor; and as her director Conrad, in whom she reposed an entire 
confidence, was obliged to live in the town of Marpurg, when she quitted 
her palace she made that which was on the boundary of her husband’s 
dominions, her place of residence, living first in a little cottage near the 
town, while a house was building for her, in which she spent the last three 
years of her life in the most fervent practices of devotion, charity, and 
penance. In her speech she was so reserved and modest that if she affirmed 
or denied any thing, her words seemed to imply a fear of some mistake. She 
spoke little, always with gravity, and most commonly of God; and never let 
drop any thing that tended to her own praise. Out of a love of religious 
silence she shunned tattlers: in all things she praised God, and being intent 
on spiritual things was never puffed up with prosperity, or troubled at 
adversity. She tied herself by vow to obey her confessor Conrad, and 
received at his hands a habit made of coarse cloth of the natural color of the 
wool without being dyed Whence pope Gregory IX., who had corresponded 
with her, says she took the religious habit, and subjected herself to the yoke 
of obedience. Thus she imitated the state of nuns, though, by the advice of 
her confessor, she remained a secular, that she might better dispose of her 
alms for the relief of the poor. Conrad, having observed that her attachment 
to her two principal maids, Isentrude and Guta, seemed too strong, and an 
impediment to her spiritual progress, proposed to her to dismiss them: and, 
without making any reply, she instantly obeyed him, though the sacrifice 
cost mutual tears. The saint, by spinning coarse wool, earned her own 
maintenance, and, with her maids, dressed her own victuals, which were 
chiefly herbs, bread, and water. While her hands were busy, in her heart she 
conversed with God. The king of Hungary, her father, earnestly invited her 
to his court; but she preferred a state of humiliation and suffering. She 
chose by preference to do every kind of service in attending the most 
loathsome lepers among the poor. Spiritual and corporal works of mercy 
occupied her even to her last moments, and by her moving exhortations 
many obstinate sinners were converted to God. It seemed, indeed, 


impossible for any thing to resist the eminent spirit of prayer with which 
she was endowed. In prayer she found her comfort and her strength in her 
mortal pilgrimage, and was favored in it with frequent raptures, and 
heavenly communications. Her confessor, Conrad, assures us, that when she 
returned from secret prayer, her countenance often seemed to dart forth rays 
of light from the divine conversation. Being forewarned by God of her 
approaching passage to eternity, which she mentioned to her confessor four 
days before she fell ill, as he assures us, she redoubled her fervor, by her 
last will made Christ her heir in his poor, made a general confession of her 
whole life on the twelfth day, survived yet four days, received the last 
Sacraments, and, to her last breath, ceased not to pray, or to discourse in the 
most pathetic manner on the mysteries of the sacred life and sufferings of 
our Redeemer, and on his coming to Judge us. The day of her happy death 
was on the 19th of November, in 1231, in the twenty-fourth year of her age. 
Her venerable body was deposited in a chapel near the hospital which she 
had founded. Many sick persons were restored to health at her tomb; an 
account of which miracles Siffrid, archbishop of Mentz, sent to Rome, 
having first caused them to be authenticated by a juridical examination, 
before himself and others. Pope Gregory IX., after a long and mature 
discussion, performed the ceremony of her canonization on Whit-Sunday, in 
1235, four years after her death. Siffrid, upon news hereof, appointed a day 
for the translation of her relics, which he performed at Marpurg in 1236. 
The emperor Frederic II. would be present took up the first stone of the 
Saint’s grave, and gave and placed on the shrine with his own hands a rich 
crown of gold. St. Elizabeth’s son, Herman, then landgrave, and his two 
sisters, Sophia and Gertrude, assisted at this august ceremony; also the 
archbishops of Cologne and Bremen, and an incredible number of other 
princes, prelates, and people, so that the number is said to have amounted to 
above two hundred thousand persons. The relics were enshrined in a rich 
vermilion case, and placed upon the altar in the church of the hospital. A 
Cistercian monk affirmed upon oath that, a little before this translation, 
praying at the tomb of the saint, he was cured of a palpitation of the heart 
and grievous melancholy, with which he had been grievously troubled for 
forty years, and had in vain sought remedies from physicians and every 
other means. Many instances are mentioned by Montanus, and by the 
archbishop of Mentz, and the confessor Conrad, of persons afflicted with 


palsies, and other inveterate diseases, who recovered their health at her 
tomb, or by invoking her intercession; as, of a boy blind from his birth, by 
the mother’s invocation of St. Elizabeth at her sepulchre, applying some of 
the dust to his eyes, upon which a skin, which covered each eye, burst, and 
he saw, as several witnesses declared upon oath, and Master Conrad saw the 
eyes thus healed: of a boy three years old, dead, cold, and stiff a whole 
night. raised to life the next morning by a pious grandmother praying to 
God through the intercession of St. Elizabeth, with a vow of an alms to her 
hospital, and of dedicating the child to the divine service attested in every 
circumstance by the depositions of the mother, father, grandmother, uncle, 
and others, recorded by Conrad: of a boy dead and stiff for many hours, just 
going to be carried to burial, raised by the invocation of St. Elizabeth: of a 
youth drowned, restored to life by the like prayer: of a boy drawn out of a 
well, dead, black, &c., and a child still-born, brought to life: others cured of 
palsies, falling-sickness, fevers, madness, lameness, blindness, the bloody 
flux, &c., in the authentic relation. A portion of her relics is kept in the 
church of the Carmelites at Brussels; another in the magnificent chapel of 
La Roche-Guyon, upon the Seine, and a considerable part in a precious 
shrine is in the electoral treasury of Hanover.*©24 Some persons of the third 
order of St. Francis having raised that institute into a religious order long 
after the death of our saint, (without prejudice to the secular state of this 
order, which is still embraced by many who live in the world,) the religious 
women of this order chose her for their patroness, and are sometimes called 
the nuns of Saint Elizabeth. 

Perfection consists not essentially in mortification, but in charity; and he 
is most perfect who is most united to God by love. But humility and self- 
denial remove the impediments to this love, by retrenching the inordinate 
appetites and evil inclinations which wed the heart to creatures. The 
affections must be untied by mortification, and the heart set at liberty by an 
entire disengagement from the slavery of the senses, and all irregular 
affections. Then will a soul, by the assistance of grace, easily raise her 
affections to God, and adhere purely to him; and his holy love will take 
possession of them. A stone cannot fall down to its centre so long as the lets 
which hold it up are not taken away. So neither can a soul attain to the pure 
love of God, while the strings of earthly attachments hold her down. Hence 


the maxims of the gospel and the example of the saints strongly in culcate 
the necessity of dying to ourselves by humility, meekness, patience, self- 
denial, and obedience. Nor does any thing so much advance this interior 
crucifixion of the old man as the patient suffering of afflictions. 


St. Pontian, Pope, M. 


The Liberian Calendar informs us that this pope sat five years from the 
death of St. Urban, in 230, the church then enjoying peace in the reign of 
Alexander Severus. But Maximus, who, by contriving the assassination of 
the best of the Roman emperors, in May, 235, opened to himself a way to 
the imperial throne, began his reign by raising a bloody persecution. He was 
by birth a barbarian, a native of Thrace, and of a gigantic stature. For his 
cruelty towards all men he is surnamed Busiris, Typhon, and Phalaris and 
was a monster of gluttony. St. Pontian was banished by him in the 
beginning of his reign into the isle of Sardinia, where he died the same year, 
if not by the sword, at least by the hardships of his exile and the 
unhealthfulness of the air. See Tillemont, t. 3. 


St. Barlaam, M. 


An obscure country life, which this saint had led from his childhood in a 
village near Antioch, in manual labor, which he sanctified by an heroic 
spirit and practice of Christian piety, prepared him for the crown of 
martyrdom. Though he was a stranger to every other language but his 
mothertongue, and to all learning, except that of the maxims of the gospel, 
he was an overmatch for the pride and tyranny of the masters of the world. 
His zealous confession of the name of Christ provoked the persecutors, who 
detained him a long time in the dungeons at Antioch before he was brought 
to his trial; during which rigorous confinement, in the simplicity of an 
upright heart, he continually entertained himself with God, so as to want no 
worldly company to relieve his mind, and God had embellished his soul 
with his choicest graces. When he was called to the bar, the judge laughed 
at his rustic language and mien; but, in spite of his prepossessions and rage, 
could not but admire exceedingly his greatness of soul, his virtue, and his 
meek constancy, which even gathered strength by his long imprisonment. 
He was cruelly scourged; but no sigh, no word of complaint was extorted 
from him. He was then hoisted on the rack, and his bones in many parts 
dislocated. Amidst these torments, such was the joy which was painted in 
his countenance, that one would have judged he had been seated at some 
delicious banquet, or on a throne. The prefect threatened him with death, 
and caused swords and axes fresh stained with the blood of martyrs to be 
displayed before him; but Barlaam beheld them without being daunted, and, 
without words, his meek and composed countenance spoke a language 
which confounded and disconcerted the persecutors. He was therefore 
remanded to prison, and the judge, who was ashamed to see himself 
vanquished by an illiterate peasant, studied to invent some new artifice or 
torment, resolving to revenge his gods, whom he thought injured by the 
saint’s constancy. At length he flattered himself that he had found out a 
method by which the martyr should be compelled, in spite of all bis 


resolution, to offer sacrifice. Barlaam was brought out of prison, and an 
altar with burning coals upon it being made ready for sacrifice, the martyr’s 
hand was forcibly held over the flames, and incense with live coals was laid 
upon it, that, if he shook the coals off his hand, he might be said to offer 
sacrifice by throwing the incense into the fire upon the altar. The saint, 
fearing the scandal and very shadow of the crime, though by throwing off 
the fire to save his hand, he could not be reasonably esteemed to have 
meant to sacrifice, kept his hand steady while the coals burnt quite through 
it, and so, with the incense, dropped upon the altar. At such an instance of 
fortitude, the taunts and scoffs of the heathens were converted into 
admiration God, soon after this victory, called his soldier to himself, to 
crown him with glory. This happened during the course of the persecution 
firs raised by Dioclesian. See St. Basil, t. 2, p. 138: St. Chrysostom, t. 2, p. 
681, in their panegyrics on this saint; his Greek acts in Lambecius, t. 8, p. 
277; and a homily of Severus, patriarch of Antioch, extant in a Syriat 
manuscript quoted by Jos. Assemani, t. 1, Bibl. Orient. p. 571. 


November 20 


St. Edmund, King and Martyr 


From his life, written in 985, from the relation of St. Dunstan, by Abbo of 
Fleury, who lived then a monk at Canterbury; but died abbot of Fleury in 
France. To this work, published by Surius, is subjoined another containing a 
history of miracles wrought by this saint’s intercession, probably by another 
hand, as the authors of the Hist. Littr, de la France observe, t. 7, p. 175. A 
MS. copy of this book in Jesus’ College is called Liber Feretrariorum, i.e., 
the book of the treasurers or keepers of the relics. Abbo was assassinated by 
a Gascon, while he was employed in reforming the monastery of Reole in 
Gascony, on the 13th of November, 1004; was one of the most learned men 
of his age, and was honored in several churches as a martyr, as appears 
from the council of Limoges in 1031. His festival is still kept with 
solemnity at Fleury and Reole. See also St. Edmund’s life in verse, 
compiled by John Lydgate, the most learned professor, celebrated poet, and 
monk of St. Edmundsbury, who dedicated this book to Henry VI.4®22 On the 
manuscript copies of this work see bishop Tanner, p. 490, who yet omits, 
among others, the original book which was presented by the author to 
Henry VI., in the Harleian library, one of the most beautiful manuscript 
books in the world. See also Lydgate’s account of the miracles of St. 
Edmund, and prayers to him, manuscripts, in several libraries, as (with 
other manuscripts relating to this saint) in the Norfolk library, belonging to 
the Royal Society. See on his virtues, Asserius, Annales Britan., (inter 
Script. Angl. per Gale.) p. 159-161; Hearne, Pref. to Langtoft’s Chronicle, 
p. 66, and S. Edmundi regis vit per Osbertum de Clare, Westmonasterii 
Priorem in the Cottonian library in the British Museum, MSS. Vespasianus, 
A. viii. 4; also S. Edmundi regis vit, in the king’s library, ib. 8, c. vi. 20; 
Leland, Collect. vol. 1, p. 245. 


A. D. 870. 


Though from the time of King Egbert, in 802, the kings of the West Saxons 
were monarchs of all England, yet several kings reigned in certain parts 
after that time, in some measure subordinate to them. One Offa was king of 
the East-Angles, who, being desirous to end his days in penance and 
devotion at Rome, resigned his crown to St. Edmund, at that time only 
fifteen years of age, but a most virtuous prince, and descended from the old 
English-Saxon kings of this isle.4°%° The saint was placed on the throne of 
his ancestors, as Lydgate, Abbo, and others express themselves, and was 
crowned by Hunbert, bishop of Elman, on Christmas-day in 855, at Burum, 
a royal villa on he Stour, now called Bures or Buers.“©24 Though very 
young he was by his piety, goodness, humility, and all other virtues, the 
model of good princes. He was a declared enemy of flatterers and 
informers, and would see with his own eyes and hear with his own ears, to 
avoid being surprised into a wrong judgment, or imposed upon by the 
passions or ill designs of others. The peace and happiness of his people 
were his whole concern, which he endeavored to establish by an impartial 
administration of justice and religious regulations in his dominions. He was 
the father of his subjects, particularly of the poor, the protector of widows 
and orphans, and the support of the weak. Religion and piety were the most 
distinguishing part of his character. Monks and devout persons used to 
know the psalter without book, that they might recite the psalm at work, in 
travelling, and on every other occasion. To get it by heart S. Edmund lived 
in retirement a whole year in his royal tower at Hunstanton, (which he had 
built for a country solitude,) which place is now a village in Norfolk. The 
book which the saint used for that purpose was religiously kept at St. 
Edmundsbury till the dissolution of abbeys.4&22 

The holy king had reigned fifteen years when the Danes infested his 
dominions. The Danish Chronicle relates,“©22 that Regner Lodbrog, king of 
Denmark, was taken prisoner, and put to death in Ireland, which he had 
invaded. Harald Klag, who had fled from his tyranny to Louis Dbonnaire in 
Germany, and received the Christain faith, succeeded him, but relapsed into 
idolatry. After him Syward III., and Eric I. and II., reigned; the latter, 
towards the end of his life, was converted to the faith by St. Anscharius. In 
his time the sons of Regner Lodbrog, after having subdued Norway, laid 
England waste. Their names were Eric, Orebic, Godfrey, Hinguar, Hubba, 


Ulfo, and Biorno, who, with mighty armies which they collected in the 
northern kingdoms, all commenced adventurers and pirates. Hinguar and 
Hubba, two of these brothers, the most barbarous of all the Danish 
plunderers, landing in England, wintered among the East Angles; then, 
having made a truce with that nation, they in summer sailed to the north, 
and, landing at the mouth of the Tweed, plundered with fire and sword 
Northumberland, and afterwards Mercia, directing their march through 
Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, and Cambridgeshire. Out of a lust of rage 
and cruelty, and the most implacable aversion to the Christian name, they 
everywhere destroyed the churches and monasteries; and, as it were in 
barbarous sport, massacred all priests and religious persons whom they met 
with. In the great monastery of Coldingham, beyond Berwick, the nuns 
fearing not death, but insults which might be offered to their chastity, at the 
instigation of St. Ebba, the holy abbess, cut off their noses and upper lips, 
that, appearing to the barbarians frightful spectacles of horror, they might 
preserve their virtue from danger: the infidels accordingly were 
disconcerted at such a sight, and spared their virtue, but put them all to the 
sword. In their march, among other monasteries, those of Bardney, 
Croyland, Peterborough, Ely, and Huntingdon were levelled with the 
ground, and the religious inhabitants murdered. In the cathedral of 
Peterborough is shown a monument (removed thither from a place without 
the building) called Monk’s-stone, on which are the effigies of an abbot and 
several monks. It stood over the pit in which fourscore monks of this house 
were interred, whom Hinguar and Hubba massacred in 870. The barbarians, 
reeking with blood, poured down upon St. Edmund’s dominions, burning 
Thetford, the first town they met with, and laying waste all before them. 
The people, relying upon the faith of treaties, thought themselves secure, 
and were unprepared. However, the good king raised what forces he could, 
met the infidels, or at least a part of their army, near Thetford, and 
discomfited them. But seeing them soon after reinforced with fresh numbers 
against which his small body was not able to make any stand, and being 
unwilling to sacrifice the lives of his soldiers in vain, and grieving for the 
eternal loss of the souls of his enemies, who would be slain in a fruitless 
engagement, he disbanded his troops, and retired himself towards his castle 
of Framlingham in Suffolk.4“°2 The barbarian had sent him proposals which 


were inconsistent both with religion and with the justice which he owed to 
his people. These the saint rejected, being resolved rather to die a victim of 
his faith and duty to God, than to do any thing against his conscience and 
religion. In his flight he was overtaken and surrounded by infidels at Oxon, 
upon the Waveney: he concealed himself for some short time, but, being 
discovered, was bound with heavy chains, and conducted to the general’s 
tent. Terms were again offered him equally prejudicial to religion and to his 
people, which the holy king refused to confirm, declaring that religion was 
dearer to him than his life, which he would never purchase by offending 
God. Hinguar, exasperated at this answer, in his barbarous rage caused him 
to be cruelly beaten with cudgels; then to be tied to a tree, and torn a long 
time together with whips. All this he bore with invincible meekness and 
patience, never ceasing to call upon the name of Jesus. The infidels were 
the more exasperated, and as he stood bound to the tree, they made him a 
mark wantonly to shoot at, till his body was covered with arrows, like a 
porcupine. Hinguar at length, in order to put an end to the butchery, 
commanded his head to be struck off. Thus the saint finished his martyrdom 
on the 20th of November, in 870, the fifteenth of his reign, and twenty-ninth 
of his age; the circumstances of which St. Dunstan learned from one who 
was armor-bearer to the saint and an eye-witness. The place was then called 
Henglesdun, now Hoxon or Hoxne; a priory of monks was afterwards built 
there, which bore the name of the martyr. 

The saint’s head was carried by the infidels into a wood, and thrown into 
a brake of bushes; but miraculously found by a pillar of light, and deposited 
with the body at Hoxon. These sacred remains were very soon after 
conveyed to Bedricsworth, or Kingston, since called St. Edmundsbury, 
because this place was St. Edmund’s own town and private patrimony; not 
on account of his burial, for Bury in the English-Saxon language signified a 
court or palace.424 A church of timber was erected over the place where he 
was interred; which was thus built, according to the fashion of those times. 
Trunks of large trees were sawn lengthwise in the middle, and reared up 
with one end fixed in the ground, with the bark or rough side outermost. 
These trunks being made of an equal height, and set up close to one another 
and the interstices filled up with mud or mortar, formed the four walls, upon 
which was raised a thatched roof.4222 Nor can we be surprised at the 


homeliness of this structure, since the same was the fabric of the royal rich 
abbey of Glastenbury, the work of the mast munificent and powerful West 
Saxon kings, till in latter ages it was built in a stately manner of stone. The 
precious remains of St. Edmund were honored with many miracles. In 920, 
for fear of the barbarians under Turkil the Dane in the reign of king 
Ethelred, they were conveyed to London by Alfun, bishop of that city and 
the monk Egelwin, or Ailwin, the keeper of this sacred treasure, who never 
abandoned it. After remaining three years in the church of St. Gregory in 
London, it was translated again with honor to St. Edmundsbury, in 923.483 
The great church of timber-work stood till king Knute, or Canutus, to make 
reparation for the injuries his father Swein, or Sweno, had done to this 
place, and to the relies of the martyr, built and founded there, in 1020, a 
new and most magnificent church and abbey in honor of this holy 
martyr.4“ The unparalleled piety, humility, meekness, and other virtues of 
St. Edmund are admirably set forth by our historians.4“82 This incomparable 
prince and holy martyr was considered by succeeding English kings as their 
special patron, and as an accomplished model of all royal virtues. Henry VI. 
who, with a weak understanding in secular matters, joined an uncommon 
goodness of heart, made the practice of religion the study of his whole life, 
and shared largely in afflictions, the portion of the elect, had a singular 
devotion to this saint, and enjoyed nowhere so much comfort, peace, and 
joy as in the retreats which he made in the monastery of St. Edmundsbury. 
The feast of St. Edmund is reckoned among the holidays of precept in this 
kingdom by the national council of Oxford, in 1222; but is omitted in the 
constitutions of archbishop Simon Islep, who retrenched certain holidays in 
1362,4206 

No Christian can be surprised that innocence should suffer. Prosperity is 
often the most grievous judgment that God exercises upon a wicked man, 
who by it is suffered, in punishment of his impiety, to blind and harden 
himself in his evil courses, and to plunge himself deeper in iniquity. On the 
other hand, God, in his merciful providence, conducts second causes, so 
that afflictions fall to the share of those souls whose sanctification he has 
particularly in view. By tribulation a man learns perfectly to die to the 
world and himself, a work which without its aid, even the severest self- 
denial, and the most perfect obedience, leave imperfect. By tribulation we 


learn the perfect exercise of humility, patience, meekness, resignation, and 
pure love of God; which are neither practised nor learned without such 
occasions. By a good use of tribulation a person becomes a saint in a very 
short time, and at a cheap rate. The opportunity and grace of suffering well 
is a mercy in favor of chosen souls; and a mercy to which every saint from 
Abel to the last of the elect is indebted for his crown. We meet with 
sufferings from ourselves, from disappointments, from friends, and from 
enemies. We are on every side beset with crosses. But we bear them with 
impatience and complaints. Thus we cherish our passions, and multiply sins 
by the very means which are given us to crucify and overcome them. To 
learn to bear crosses well is one of the most essential and most important 
duties of a Christian life. To make a good use of the little crosses which we 
continually meet with, is the means of making the greatest progress in all 
virtue, and of obtaining strength to stand our ground under great trials. St. 
Edmund’s whole life was a preparation for martyrdom. 


St. Humbert, Bishop of the East Angles, M. 


St. Edmund was crowned king by this holy prelate on the 25th of 
December, in 855; and St. Humbert was martyred by the hands of the same 
Danes, and about the same time with him, and was likewise honored by our 
ancestors among the martyrs on the same day. 


St. Felix of Valois, C. 


The surname of Valois was given to this saint, according to some, because 
he was of the royal branch of Valois in France;424 but according to 
Jaffred,4°8 Baillet, and many others, because he was of the province of 
Valois. The saint was born in 1127, and when grown up renounced his 
estate, which was very considerable, and retired into a great wood, in the 
diocese of Meaux, called Cerfroi. Here, sequestered from the world, and 
forgetting its shadows and appearances, which grossly impose upon its 
deluded votaries, he enjoyed himself and God, and studied to purify, 
reform, and govern his own heart, and to live only to his Creator. In the 
calm and serenity of this silent retreat, letting others amuse themselves with 
the airy bubbles of ambition, and enjoy the cheats of fancy, and the 
flatteries of sense, he abandoned himself to the heavenly delights of holy 
contemplation, (which raised his soul above all created things,) and to the 
greatest rigors of penance, which were known only to God, but which 
fervor, love, and compunction rendered sweeter to him than the joys of 
theatres. The devout hermit had no thoughts but of dying in the obscurity of 
this silent retreat, when Divine Providence called him thence to make him a 
great instrument of advancing his honor among men. 

St. John of Matha, a young nobleman, a native of Provence, and doctor of 
divinity, who was lately ordained priest, having heard much of the 
wonderful sanctity of the holy hermit of Cerfroi, sought him out in his 
desert, and put himself under his direction. Felix soon perceived that his 
new guest was no novice in the exercises of a spiritual life; and it is not to 
be expressed with what fervor the two servants of God applied themselves 
to the practice of all virtues. Their fasts and watchings exceeded the 
strength of those who have not inured themselves by long habits to such 
extraordinary austerities: prayer and contemplation were their ordinary 
employment, and all their conversation tended to inflame each other to the 
most ardent love of God. After some time St. John proposed to the other a 


project of establishing a religious order for the redemption of captives, a 
design with which he was inspired when he said his first mass. Felix, 
though seventy years of age, readily offered himself to do and suffer 
whatever it should please God in the execution of so charitable a design. 
They agreed to consult heaven by redoubling their fasts and prayers for 
three days: after which term they resolved to beg the approbation of the 
holy see, and made an austere pilgrimage together to Rome, in the depth of 
winter, and arrived there in January, 1198. Innocent III., who was lately 
installed in St. Peter’s chair, having read the strong letters of 
recommendation which the bishop of Paris sent him in their favor, received 
them as if they had been two angels sent by God, and lodged them in his 
own palace. After many audiences, and several deliberations with his 
cardinals and prelates, having consulted God by prayer and fasting, his 
holiness was persuaded the two hermits were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
and gave a solemn approbation of a new religious institute which he would 
have called of the Holy Trinity, and of which he appointed St. John of 
Matha the superior-general. Eudo of Sully, bishop of Paris, and the abbot of 
St. Victor were commissioned by him to draw up a rule or constitutions, 
which they had already projected; and they were confirmed by his holiness 
on the 17th of December following. The holy founders who had taken a 
second journey to Rome to present their rule to the pope, returned into 
France with its confirmation, and were everywhere received with applause 
and benedictions. King Philip Augustus authorized the establishment of 
their order in France, and promoted it by his liberalities. Margaret of Blois 
gave them twenty acres of the wood where their hermitage was situate, with 
other benefactions; and they built the monastery of Cerfroi, which is the 
mother and chief house of the order, about a mile from their old cells.422 
This order within the space of forty years was so much increased as to be 
possessed of six hundred monasteries. St. John being obliged to go to Rome 
to settle his institute there in the church of St. Thomas della Navicella, upon 
Mount Clius, the direction of the new convents which were erected in 
France, was left to St. Felix, who, among other houses, founded one at 
Paris, in the church of St. Maturinus, though the house was afterwards 
rebuilt more spacious by Robert Gaguin, the learned and famous general of 
this order, who died in 1501. St. John, after two voyages to Barbary, spent 


the two last years of his life at Rome, where he died on the 21st of 
December, in 1213.42 St. Felix died in his solitude at Cerfroi a year and 
about six weeks before him, on the 4th of November in the year 1212, being 
fourscore and five years and seven months old. It is related, that a little time 
before his death, coming to choir to matins before the rest, he saw there the 
Blessed Virgin with a company of heavenly spirits singing the divine office; 
which vision is frequently represented in pictures of this saint. It is the 
constant tradition of the order, that these two founders were canonized by a 
bull of Urban IV. in 1260: though the bull is nowhere extant. That the 
festival of St. Felix was kept in the whole diocese of Meaux in 1219, is 
proved by an authentic act, produced by Du Plessis.4~! Alexander VII. in 
1666 declared his veneration to be of time immemorial. Innocent XI. in 
1679 transferred the feast of St. John to the 8th of February; and that of St. 
Felix to the 20th of November. See Gaguin, Hist. Franc. in Philip Aug. and 
in the Chronicles of his order; Ciaconius in Innocent III., Francis a S. 
Laurentio, Compendium Vit SS. Johannis et Felicis; Joffred, Nica Illustr. p. 
123; Du Plessis, Hist. de l’Eglise de Meaux,1. 2, c. 116, 135, p. 172, &c. 


St. Bernward, Bishop of Hildesheim, C. 


He was chaplain to Otho III., king of Germany, afterwards emperor, being 
made bishop of Hildesheim, in 992, he spent the day in his functions, and a 
great part of the night in prayer, and died in 1021, on the 20th of November. 
His name was enrolled among the saints by Celestin III. in 1194. See his 
life begun by Tangmar, his preceptor, and continued by two others who 
knew the saint, in Brower’s Sider. Illustr. and in Surius. 


St. Maxentia V. M. 


This saint was a Scottish, or rather Irish lady, and is said to have been of 
royal extraction. To preserve her virginity, which she had consecrated to 
God by vow, she retired into France, where she lived a recluse near the river 
Oise, two leagues from Senlis. She was pursued, discovered, and murdered 
by a child of Belial who had not been able to shake her virtuous resolution. 
One of the continuators of Fredegarius mentions in the seventh century her 
veneration#4!2 at the passage of the Oise, which town is, from her precious 
relics which are honored there, called Pont-Sainte-Maxence. Her festival 
was kept in Ireland and England on the 24th of October: in some places in 
England on the 16th of April, to which Wilson transfers it in the second 
edition of his English Martyrology: in Scotland, and in the diocese of 
Beauvais, it is celebrated on the 20th of November, as appears from the 
Breviaries of Aberdeen and Beauvais. See Henschenius, t. 2, Apr., p. 402. 


November 21° 


The Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


Religious parents never fail by devout prayer to consecrate their children to 
the divine service and love, both before and after their birth. Some, among 
the Jews, not content with this general consecration of their children, 
offered them to God in their infancy, by the hands of the priests in the 
temple, to be lodged in apartments belonging to the temple, and brought up 
in attending the priests and Levites in the sacred ministry. Thus Samuel and 
others were dedicated to God in their tender age. There were also 
apartments in which women devoted themselves to the divine service in the 
temple: witness Josabeth, the wife of Joiada,#“2 and Anne, the daughter of 
Phanuel.44 It is an ancient tradition, that the Blessed Virgin Mary was thus 
solemnly offered to God in the temple in her infancy.“2® This festival of the 
Presentation of the Blessed Virgin, or, as it is often called by the Greeks, the 
entrance of the Blessed Virgin into the temple, is mentioned in the most 
ancient Greek Menologies extant: also in a constitution of the emperor 
Emanuel recited by Balsamon.42® Upon this festival we have several 
sermons of Germanus, patriarch of Constantinople, in the thirteenth 
century, of St. Tarasius, patriarch of Constantinople, of the emperor Leo 
the Wise,4“8 of George, not archbishop of Nicomedia, as Surius calls him, 
but chancellor42 of the see of Constantinople, &c. This festival passed 
from the Greeks into the West, and was kept at Avignon in 1372.422 Three 
years after this it is mentioned in a letter of Charles V. the French king.4224 
Sixtus V., in 1585,472 commanded the office of this day to be recited by the 
whole church. Molanus tells us, it had been published before by Pius II. and 
Paul II., with indulgences annexed. 

By the consecration which the Blessed Virgin made of herself to God in 
the first use which she made of her reason, we are admonished of the most 
important and strict obligation which all persons lie under, of an early 
dedication of themselves to the divine love and service. It is agreed among 
all masters of Christian morality, that every one is bound in the first moral 


instant of the use of reason to convert his heart to God by love; and if divine 
faith be then duly proposed to him (which is the case of Christian children) 
by a supernatural assent to it, he is bound then to make an act of faith: also 
an act of hope in God as a supernatural rewarder and helper, and an act of 
divine charity. Who can be secure that in the very moment in which he 
entered into his moral life, and was capable of living to God, he did not 
stain his innocence by a capital omission of this duty? of this we can only 
judge by the care which is taken in the great duty of prayer about that age. 
How diligent and solicitous are parents bound to be in instructing their 
children in the first fundamental mysteries of faith, and in the duty of 
prayer, and in impressing upon their tender minds a sense of spiritual things 
in a manner in which their age may be capable of receiving it. These first 
fruits of the heart are a sacrifice of which God is infinitely jealous, an 
emblem of which, were all the sacrifices of first fruits prescribed in the old 
law, in token that he is our beginning and last end. Such a heart, adorned 
with the baptismal grace of innocence, has particular charms. A victim 
which bears the divine image perfect and entire, without having ever been 
Stained with any spot, or tainted with the least corruption, is most agreeable 
to God. Grace recovered by penance is not like that of innocence which has 
never been defiled; nor is it the same happiness for a soul to return to God 
from the slavery of sin, as for one to give him her first affections, and to 
open her understanding and will to his love before the world has found any 
entrance there. This is a present suiting the spotless and infinite sanctity of 
God, and a pure holocaust most acceptable in his holy eyes. In return he 
will pour forth his most precious grace upon such a soul, whose affections, 
on the other side, will flow more easily and strongly towards him, not 
having been hampered in the inordinate love of creatures and easily 
conquering all lets and impediments which might abate their ardor. The 
tender soul of Mary was then adorned with the most precious graces, an 
object of astonishment and praise to the angels, and of the highest 
complacence to the adorable Trinity, the Father looking upon her as his 
beloved daughter, the Son, as one chosen and prepared to become his 
mother, and the Holy Ghost as his darling spouse. 

Her first presentation to God, made by the hands of her parents and by 
her own devotion, was then an offering most acceptable in his sight. Let our 
consecration of ourselves to God be made under her patronage, and assisted 


by her powerful intercession and the union of her merits. If we have reason 
to fear that we criminally neglected this duty at the first dawning of our 
reason, or, if we have since been unfaithful to our sacred baptismal 
engagements, such is the mercy and goodness of our gracious God, that he 
disdains not our late offerings. But that these may be accepted by him, we 
must first prepare the present he requires of us, that is, our hearts. They 
must be washed and cleansed in the sacred laver of Christ’s adorable blood, 
by means of sincere compunction and penance; and all inordinate affections 
must be pared away by our perfectly renouncing in spirit, honors, riches, 
and pleasures, and being perfectly disengaged from creatures, and ready to 
do and suffer all for God, that we may be entirely his, and that neither the 
world nor pride, nor any irregular passion may have any place in us. What 
secret affections to this or that creature lurk in our souls, which hinder us 
from being altogether his, unless they are perfectly cut off or reformed! 
What constant watchfulness and fidelity are necessary to maintain and 
increase the fervor of this consecration of ourselves to God, daily renewing 
the same, and studying to render it more perfect! This Mary did by 
spending her youth in holy retirement, at a distance from the commerce and 
corruption of the world, and by the most assiduous application to all the 
duties and exercises of a religious and interior life. Mary was the first who 
set up the standard of virginity; and, by consecrating it by a perpetual vow 
to our Lord, she opened the way to all virgins who have since followed her 
example. They, in particular, ought to take her for their special patroness, 
and, as her life was the most perfect model of their state, they ought always 
to have her example before their eyes, and imitate her in prayer, humility, 
modesty, silence, and retirement. “She who had the good company of holy 
thoughts,” says St. Ambrose, “did not desire the conversation of other 
virgins; but then she was least alone, when she was alone: for, how can it be 
said that she was alone who had with her so many devout books, so many 
archangels, so many prophets. If she was troubled when the angel Gabriel 
entered, it was not because she was not accustomed to converse with 
angels, but because he appeared in the shape of a man.—Hence, we may 
understand the wariness of her religious and chaste ears, and of her 
venerable and chaste eyes.” 

Mary lived retired till she was introduced into the world and espoused to 
St. Joseph. Some think her espousals were at first only a promise or 


betrothing: but the ends assigned by the fathers, seem rather to show them 
to have been a marriage. These are summed up by St. Jerom, as follows:4222 
that by the pedigree of Joseph, the descent of Mary, from the tribe of Juda, 
might be demonstrated: that she might not be stoned by the Jews as an 
adulteress: that, fleeing into Egypt, she might have the comfort and 
protection of a spouse. A fourth reason, says St. Jerom, is added by the 
martyr Ignatius: that the birth of the Son of God might be concealed from 
the devil. The words of that apostolic father are: “Three mysteries wrought 
by God in silence were concealed from the prince of this world; the 
virginity of Mary; the bringing forth of her Son: and the death of the 
Lord.”424 Not that God could fear any impediment to his designs, from the 
devil; but he was pleased to effect these mysteries in silence and without 
worldly show and noise, that pride and hell might, by his all-wise and sweet 
providence, be more meetly triumphed over, while the devil himself 
hastened his own overthrow by concurring to the mystery of the cross. 
From the marriage of the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, St. Austin 
shows,#22 that marriage requires no more than the mutual consent of the 
will between parties which lie under no impediment or inability, to an 
indissoluble individual society of life. In this holy marriage we admire the 
incomparable chastity of Mary and Joseph; and the sanctity and honor, as 
well as the patronage and example which that holy state receives from this 
mystery. In certain particular churches the espousals of the Virgin Mary and 
St. Joseph are honored with an office on the 23d of January. 


St. Columban, Abbot, C. 


He was a native of Leinster, one of the four principal provinces of Ireland, 
and was born about the middle of the sixth century. The monastic institute 
received at that time the greatest lustre in that country, from the eminent 
sanctity and great learning of those who professed it, who rendered it an 
Island of Saints, and the mart of sacred literature. It abounded in 
monasteries, which were so many great schools of sacred learning, and in 
which many fervent persons, by a special call of God, led an abstracted life, 
devoted to retirement, contemplation, and the practice of penance, 
sequestered not only from the distraction of secular business, but also from 
ordinary conversation with the world, that they might more freely converse 
with God and his heavenly spirits. The most numerous and most celebrated 
of these monasteries was that of Benchor, in the county of Down, founded 
by St. Comgal, about the year 550; and under his direction a great number 
of fervent servants of God seemed to lead an angelical life in mortal flesh. 
They tilled the ground with their own hands, and followed other manual 
labor which did not interrupt their prayer and heavenly contemplation. They 
also applied themselves to sacred studies, in which St. Comgal was himself 
an excellent master.42® Their rule was originally borrowed from those of 
St. Basil, and other orientals. 

St. Columban, after having learned the first elements of the sciences 
under St. Sinellus at Cluain-Inys, took the religious habit at Benchor, and 
lived there several years, inuring himself to the most austere practices of 
mortification. Such was the progress he made in the sacred sciences as to be 
esteemed a kind of oracle in them; and, when very young, he composed a 
commentary on the Psalms, to be a help to devotion to himself and others in 
reciting those divine prayers: but this work is long since lost. To disengage 
himself more perfectly from the world and all earthly ties, he desired, like 
Abraham, to travel into some foreign country; and, having communicated 
his design to St. Comgal, obtained his leave and blessing, though with some 


difficulty. For the holy abbot was sorry to be deprived of such an assistant, 
and only consented because he was satisfied that the desire of Columban 
was an inspiration of God for the advancement of his honor Our saint 
departed from Benchor with twelve other monks, being about thirty years of 
age. He passed into Britain, and thence into Gaul, where he arrived about 
the year 585. Ecclesiastical discipline was there much neglected, partly by 
the incursions of the barbarians, and partly through the remissness of some 
of the prelates. There were few places where penance was observed, or 
mortification practised. Columban preached in all places through which he 
passed and the sanctity of his life added great weight to his instructions. He 
was so humble that he always contended with his twelve companions for 
the lowest place. They were all of one mind; their modesty, sobriety, 
gentleness, patience, and charity made them universally admired. If any one 
was guilty of the least fault, they all joined in reforming his error. Every 
thing was in common; nor was ever any contradiction or harsh word heard 
among them. In whatever place they abode, their example inspired a 
universal piety. 

Columban’s reputation reached the court of the king of Burgundy. This 
was Gontran, (not Sigebert, as some have mistaken,) who entreated him to 
stay in his kingdom, and offered him whatever spot of ground he should 
choose in all his dominions for building a monastery. Columban pitched 
upon the ruinous old castle of Anegrai, situate in the desert of Voge, in the 
mountainous part of what is now called Lorraine. Here he erected his first 
monastery, which is long ago extinct. This house became soon too small to 
contain the great numbers that desired to live under the discipline of the 
saint. He therefore built a second monastery called Luxeu, eight miles from 
the former. This became the chief house of his order, and still subsists. A 
third monastery was built by St. Columban, about three miles from Luxeu, 
which, on account of the abundance of springs in that place, was called 
Fountains. It is now no more than a priory dependent of Luxeu. St. 
Columban appointed superiors, who were persons of approved piety, over 
each of these monasteries, and resided himself in each by turns. Sixteen 
discourses or instructions which he made to his monks, out of many others 
which he appears by some of these to have written, are published in the 
Library of the Fathers.4/2/ In them we discern the author’s great penetration 


and light in spiritual things, and admire his affective piety and unction, and 
a doctrine above what is human, to use the expression of a contemporary 
writer.48 Speaking of the contempt of the world the saint cries out. “O 
transitory life, how many hast thou deceived, seduced, and blinded! If I 
consider the rapidity of thy flight, thou seemest a nothing: thy existence is 
little more than a shadow. They who set their hearts on thee, know thee not; 
they only understand thee who despise thy enjoyments. When thou showest 
thyself, thou art again withdrawn as if thou wert no more than a phantom. 
What art thou but a swift course on a road, passing as a bird on the wing, 
uncertain as a cloud, trail as a vapor, vanishing as a shadow.” 

The short poems of St. Columban on moral and pious subjects, show him 
to have been a good poet for the age in which he lived, and to have been 
acquainted with profane history and mythology.4“2 Among the works of St. 
Columban, nothing was so much admired as his Rule, which St. Benedict 
Anian has inserted in his collection of monastic rules, and which is full of 
wisdom and spiritual instruction. The author lays down for the foundation 
of his rule, the love of God and of our neighbor, as a general precept, upon 
which the superstructure of all the rest is to be raised. He inculcates 
obedience, poverty, disinterestedness, humility, chastity, mortification both 
external (or of the senses) and internal, or of the will, in doing nothing 
according to self-will; silence and prudence to discern between good and 
evil: each of these he enforces and grounds upon some text of scripture of 
principle of morality. He appoints, that monks shall eat only towards the 
evening, and only the meanest food, herbs, pulse, or meal moistened in 
water, with a little bread: the food to be proportioned to their labor. He will 
have them to eat every day that they may be able to perform all duties! and 
he prescribes every day to be spent in fasting, prayer, reading, and, except 
on festivals, manual labor. In prescribing the office which was called The 
Course, he mentions the number of psalms and verses to be recited at every 
hour. St. Columban adds, that he received these rules from his fathers, that 
is, the monks of Ireland. He says, that it was customary to kneel down at the 
end of each psalm, and mentions the obligation of every one’s praying also 
privately in his own chamber; and adds, that the essential parts are prayer of 
the heart, and the continual application of the mind to God.4“2 After the 
rule follows the saint’s penitential, containing prescriptions of penances to 


be imposed upon monks for every fault, how light so-ever. He that shall not 
answer Amen at grace, before and after meals, shall have six lashes; he that 
shall talk in the refectory, as many; he that shall not forbear coughing at the 
beginning of a psalm, shall be treated after the same manner; likewise he 
that shall touch the chalice with his teeth, or shall smile in the time of 
divine service. They that have spoken roughly or frowardly, shall receive 
fifty lashes, as well as they that shall have answered again to their superior. 
Six lashes were the chastisement of small faults: for greater, especially 
relating to neglects in the holy mass, sometimes two hundred, but never 
more than twenty-five at a time. Penance was enjoined a monk who, after 
finishing his task of work, did not ask for more; or did any thing without 
orders. Other penances were prescribed besides the discipline, as 
extraordinary fasts, silence, separation from the table and humiliations. St. 
Columban distinguishes two sorts of sins mortal sins, which were to be 
confessed to the priest; and lesser sins which might often be confessed to 
the abbot, or others who were not priests before they sat down to table, or 
went to bed.4! Confession preceded the penance Fleury4* and 
Ceillier*“22 observe from this penitential, that the monks, at going out or 
coming into the house, asked the blessing of the superior, and presented 
themselves before the cross; and that they made the sign of the cross upon a 
spoon, lamp, or whatever else they used, before they touched it: an 
omission of which was chastised with six lashes. There is another 
penitential of St. Columban, which contains canonical punishments for all 
kinds of sins, and all sorts of persons. The rule of St. Columban was highly 
esteemed, was observed in many great monasteries, and is still followed in 
some jointly with that of St. Bennet. The monks of St. Columban in the 
beginning lived on herbs and the bark of trees: and were sometimes reduced 
to extreme necessity, and relieved by God in a miraculous manner. It was 
the saint’s custom to pass some time before all great festivals in a closer 
solitude; for which purpose he retired to a secret cavern some miles from 
his monastery. 

St. Columban kept the feast of Easter on the 14th day of the first moon 
after the spring equinox, though it fell on a Sunday, according to the custom 
he had learned in Ireland. Being reproved on this account by the French 
bishops, he consulted the holy pope St. Gregory, insisting upon the 


authority of Anatolius, bishop of Laodicea, in 280, and the practice of the 
western, that is, the Irish church.44 Though he wrote twice to St. Gregory 
he received no answer, and probably his letters were never delivered. He 
wrote about the same time, twelve years after his arrival in France, to 
certain French bishops assembled in a council. He presses their own duties 
upon them, and gives them lessons of humility and charitableness, begging 
that as to the time of celebrating Easter, every one might keep his own 
custom. After the death of St. Gregory, in 604, Sabinian held the apostolic 
see five months and nineteen days, and Boniface III. eight months and 
twenty-three days. To this pope, or to his successor, Boniface IV., St. 
Columban again applied himself for leave to observe the tradition of his 
own country in the celebration of Easter.422 But a storm was raised against 
him which drove him out of the kingdom of Burgundy. Childebert dying in 
596, left two sons, Theodebert the elder, king of Austrasia, and Theodoric, 
king of Burgundy, both under the care of their grandmother, Brunehault. 
Theodoric had a great respect for St. Columban, who lived in his 
dominions; and he often visited him. The abbot reproved him for keeping 
concubines instead of marrying a queen, and the king promised to reform 
his manners according to his advice. Brunehault, fearing lest a queen should 
ruin her credit with her grandson, was much provoked against the holy man. 
Her resentment was much increased by his refusing to bless, at her desire, 
the king’s four natural children, saying: “They shall not inherit the 
kingdom; they are the fruit of debauchery.” St. Columban also denied her 
entrance into his monastery, when she came to visit him: for this he did to 
all women, and even to all seculars. At this, however, her wrath against him 
was rekindled.42® The abbot, seeing the king did not keep his word with 
him about dismissing his concubines, wrote him a severe letter, with threats 
of excommunication if he altered not his course of life. Brunehault took that 
opportunity to stir up the king against him, who banished him, first to 
Bensanon, and afterwards ordered two noblemen to conduct him to Nantes, 
and there see him shipped off for Ireland, in 610, after he had sanctified the 
desert of Voge for twenty-five years. It seems to have been at Nantes that he 
wrote a letter to his monks at Luxeu, full of discretion and charity, 
exhorting them to patience and union. He put to sea, but the vessel being 
driven back by contrary winds, he went to Clotaire II., who then reigned in 


Neustria. To him he foretold that the whole French monarchy would come 
into his power in less than three years: the same he had confidently affirmed 
on two other occasions on his road. He returned through Paris and Meaux, 
and repaired to the court of Theodebert, by whom he was well received. 
Under his protection he went with some of his disciples who had joined 
him, to preach to the infidels near the lake of Zurich. He took up his 
dwelling in a solitude there, near Zug. The inhabitants were cruel, and 
impious worshippers of idols.4“22 St. Columban, having begun to preach the 
true God to them, found them one day making ready a sacrifice, and a large 
tub filled with beer being placed in the midst of the people, he asked them 
what they intended to do with it. They answered, it was to offer to their god 
Wodan.#8 St. Columban blowed upon it, and immediately the vessel burst 
into splinters with a great noise, and all the beer was spilled. The barbarians 
were surprised, and said he had a strong breath. He exhorted them to 
forsake their superstitions, and retire home. Many were converted and 
baptized: others, who had been formerly baptized, and had apostatized, 
returned to the obedience of the gospel. St. Gall,422 who accompanied the 
saint from Ireland, prompted by zeal, set fire to the pagan temples, and 
threw all the offerings which he found there into the lake; which he could 
only do upon the presumptive approbation of the people. But some that 
remained obstinate in their idolatry were enraged at this action, and 
resolved to murder him, and to scourge St. Columban, and banish him from 
their country. The holy men, having notice of their design, retired to 
Arbone, upon the lake of Constance, where a virtuous priest, named 
Villemar, received them courteously, and showed them a fruitful pleasant 
valley amidst the mountains, where stood the ruins of a little city called 
Brigantium, now Bregentz. In this place St. Columban and his companions 
found an oratory dedicated in honor of St. Aurelia, near which they built 
themselves cells. The people had been formerly instructed slightly in the 
faith, and had again relapsed into idolatry, and set up in this very oratory 
three brass images gilt, which they called the tutelar gods of the country. St. 
Columban ordered St. Gall, who understood the language of the country, to 
preach to the people. He did so, and afterwards broke the idols in pieces 
with stones, and threw the metal into the lake. St. Columban blessed the 
church, sprinkled it with holy water, and, together with his disciples, went 


round it singing psalms. After having thus solemnized the dedication, he 
anointed the altar, deposited the relics of St. Aurelia under it, and said mass 
upon it. The people showed great satisfaction; and returned to the worship 
of the true God. St. Columban continued at Bregentz near three years, and 
built there a small monastery. Some of his disciples worked in the kitchen- 
garden, others cultivated fruit-trees, others were fishermen, and he himself 
made nets. In the mean time. Theodoric and Theodebert were at variance, 
and Theodebert, being defeated, was treacherously delivered up by his own 
men, and sent by his brother to their grandmother Brunehault, who, having 
sided with Theodoric, obliged the vanquished prince to receive holy orders, 
and not many days after put him to death. 

St. Columban, seeing Theodoric, his enemy, was become master of the 
country where he lived, and perceiving that he could no longer remain there 
with safety, went with many of his disciples into Italy. St. Gall, hindered by 
a fever, stayed behind, and afterwards built, not far from thence, the 
monastery which bears his name. St. Columban met with a kind reception 
from Agilulph, king of the Lombards, and under his protection erected the 
famous monastery of Bobio, in a desert amidst the Appenine mountains, 
near the river Trebia. He also built an oratory in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, near which he lived himself in a cave, in strict fasting and retirement 
all Lent, and at several other seasons of the year: at which time he visited 
his monastery only on Sundays and festivals. The affair of The Three 
Chapters, or writings which were condemned in the East by the fifth council 
at Constantinople, and by pope Vigilius, as favoring Nestorianism, made at 
that time a great noise in Italy. The bishops of Istria, and some in Africa, 
defended these writings with such warmth as to break off communion with 
the pope and the whole Catholic church, and to set up an open schism. 
Several among the Lombards harbored mistaken prejudices in favor of the 
three chapters grounded upon misinformations, imagining that by their 
condemnation the council of Chalcedon was condemned, with many other 
mistakes about the remote transactions of the orientals in that controversy; 
which mistakes were very easy, the greatest part of the West being, for want 
of commerce, and through their ignorance of the Greek tongue, strangers to 
the affairs of the East, except as to what they learned by vague and often 
false and imperfect relations. Pope Gregory the Great tolerated the conduct 
of those in the West, chiefly in Lombardy, who, upon mistakes concerning 


facts which passed in the East, defended the three chapters, but did not on 
that account break off communion, till they could be better informed, as 
their faith was in all respects orthodox. Hence he constantly communicated 
with them, and honored the warmest sticklers among them with frequent 
kind letters and presents. of this number were king Agilulph and his queen 
Theodelinda, who were persons of singular zeal and piety, had converted 
their subjects from the Arian heresy, and founded many monasteries and 
churches. St. Columban coming into Lombardy, received his informations 
concerning this debate from these mistakes informations, and declared 
himself in favor of the three chapters. At the solicitation of king Agilulph 
and queen Theodelinda, his patrons, and the founders of his monastery, he 
wrote to pope Boniface IV. a strong letter in defence of the three chapters, 
and against pope Vigilius, imagining he had condemned in the East the 
council of Chalcedon, as Liberius had signed a confession of faith favorable 
to the Arians. Dr. Cave takes notice that, “It is evident from this very epistle 
of Columban, that he was not rightly informed in the affair of the three 
chapters.”4/49 In the same letter the author expresses great zeal for the 
honor of the Roman see, and professes himself inviolably attached to it.44! 
He continued to his dying day in its communion, and never joined the 
schismatics in Istria. 

In France king Theodoric died some months after the murder of his 
brother Theodebert, in 613, and was succeeded by his son Sigebert, an 
infant, under the government of his great-grandmother, Brunehault. King 
Clotaire made war upon them, took Sigebert and two of his brothers 
prisoners, and put Brunehault to a cruel death. Thus he remained sole king 
of the Franks in the same manner as his grandfather Clotaire had been, in 
the year 511, the thirty-first of his reign. Seeing the prophecy of St. 
Columban so fully accomplished, he sent Eustasius, whom the holy man 
had left abbot of Luxeu, to invite him back into France. The saint alleged he 
could not then abandon Italy, but he wrote to the king earnestly exhorting 
him to reform his present course of life. Clotaire, for his sake, powerfully 
protected his monastery of Luxeu, enriched it with considerable revenues, 
and enlarged its limits. Luxeu is still in a flourishing condition, and the 
chief monastery of those which the reformed congregation of St. Vanne 
possesses in the Franche-compt.442 The abbot Jonas, in the life of St. 


Columban, informs us, that he had confuted the Arians among the 
Lombards with great strength and success, particularly at Milan, and that he 
composed a very learned work against that heresy, though it is long since 
lost. St. Columban lived to govern his new monastery of Bobio only about a 
year, and died on the 21st of November, in 615. In his poem on Fedolius, 
which he seems to have written a little before his death, he says he was then 
arrived at his eighteenth Olympiad; he was, consequently, at that time at 
least seventy-two years old. The breviary of the French Benedictins styles 
him one of the chief patriarchs of the monastic institute, especially in 
France, where many of the principal monasteries followed his rule, till in 
the reign of Charlemagne, for the sake of uniformity, they all receive that of 
St. Bennet. St. Columban is honored in many churches of France Italy, and 
other countries, and is named in the Roman Martyrology. See his life well 
written by Jonas, abbot of Luxeu, in 650;42 Rivet, Hist. Lit. de la France, 
t. 3, p. 505; Helyot, t. 5, p. 65; Ceillier, t. 17, p. 462; Fleming’s Collectanea, 
&c. 


St. Gelasius, Pope, C. 


Pope Felix II., or, as he is often styled, III., died on the 25th of February, in 
492, and soon after Gelasius, of an African family, but a native of Rome, 
was ordained bishop of that city. He governed the church four years, eight 
months, and eighteen days. This pope was a very learned man, and very 
skilful and knowing in the customs and usages of the church: and is extolled 
for the purity of his manners, his extraordinary humility, temperance, 
austerity of life, and liberality to the poor, for whose sake he kept himself 
always poor, as Dionysius Exiguus, who died before the year 556, tells 
us.4/44 Facundus of Hermione, who wrote within a few years after his 
death, says, “He was famous over the whole world for his learning, and the 
sanctity of his life.”4/42 To his other great virtues he joined a love of order 
and discipline, with an uncommon prudence and courage. Upon his 
accession to the pontifical chair, he refused to send letters of communion to 
Euphemius, bishop of Constantinople, because he refused to expunge out of 
the dyptics (or register of orthodox bishops deceased, who were named at 
the altar) the name of Acacius, one of his late predecessors, who indeed, 
never rejected the council of Chalcedon, but had shown too much 
condescension to his master, the emperor, in favoring the Eutychians, and in 
living in communion with Peter, the notorious, most artful Eutychian 
usurper of the see of Alexandria, and other ringleaders of that sect. 
Euphemius, who, after the short episcopacy of Fravitas, had succeeded 
Acacius, was a zealous Catholic, and was afterwards banished for his faith 
by the emperor Anastasius, and died at Ancyra, in 515. His name is placed 
by the Greeks in their Calendar; and Natalis Alexander shows that neither 
he nor his successor Macedonius were schismatics; for though the popes 
refused them the usual public tokens of communion, this was not an 
excommunication, much less was it extended to their subjects, as Bower 
and some other notorious slanderers pretend. This the Bollandists also 
prove by the like examples of St. Flavian of Antioch and St. Elias of 


Jerusalem, named in the Roman Martyrology. This intermission of the 
tokens of communion was, however, a mark of displeasure, as when in our 
days the popes have addressed their commissions to neighboring prelates, 
not to certain diocesans in France, who were suspected of favoring the 
Jansenists, or on other accounts. This interruption of the usual marks of 
communion between the see of Rome and the principal sees in the East, 
continued till, by order of the orthodox emperor Justin, in 518, John, 
patriarch of Constantinople, and the rest made satisfaction to Hormisdas by 
erasing the name of Acacius. 

Pope Gelasius in several epistles, and in his Roman council, 
strenuously asserts the supremacy of his see, founded in the words of Christ 
to St. Peter, which see from the beginning has had the care of all the 
churches over the world, and from which lies no appeal to any other church. 
Among many rules which he lays down for the ministers of the church, he 
declares that its revenues are to be exactly divided into four parts whereof 
one is for the bishop; another for his clergy, the third for the poor and the 
fourth for the fabric.4444 Andromachus a Roman senator and many others, 
attempted to restore the Lupercalia, which were riotous feasts and 
diversions in honor of the god Pan, which Gelasius had abolished. He 
enforced his prohibition by a treatise on that subject, entitled, Against 
Andromachus. This holy pope labored with great zeal to extirpate the 
Pelagian heresy, and several abuses which prevailed in the Marca of 
Ancona, especially simony; and he severely forbade ecclesiastics to traffic. 
The Manichees who concealed themselves in Rome, he detected by 
commanding all to receive the communion in both kinds, because those 
heretics abstained from the cup, reputing wine impure. This their affectation 
was a long time unobserved, and they received the sacrament from the 
Catholics, as we learn from St. Leo,4“® in the year 443. They continued this 
practice till the prohibition of Gelasius, in 496, who justly calls the division 
which they made upon a superstitious motive, sacrilegious.442 His very 
prohibition (which ceased by disuse when that heresy was abolished) 
suffices to demonstrate that the use of one or both kinds was then 
promiscuous, and at discretion, which many instances of that and preceding 
ages demonstrate. Gennadius informs us, that pope Gelasius composed 
sacred hymns in imitation of St. Ambrose, but these are now lost.42 It is 


manifest from the letters of St. Innocent I., St. Celestine, and St. Leo, that 
the church of Rome had a written order of the mass before Gelasius. This 
doubtless was the basis of his Sacramentary, which was printed at Rome in 
1680, from a manuscript copy nine hundred years old by the care of 
Thomasi, a Theatin, afterwards cardinal.42! In it occur the solemn 
veneration of the cross on Good Friday, and the reservation of the particle 
of the eucharist offered the foregoing day for the communion that day; the 
blessing of the holy oils, the anointing, and other ceremonies used at 
baptism; blessing of holy water; prayers for entering new houses, &c.; 
several masses for the feasts of saints, expressing their invocation, and the 
veneration of their relics; votive masses for travellers, for obtaining charity 
and other virtues; for marriage with the nuptial benediction, for birth-days, 
for the sick, for the dead, &c. In 494, pope Gelasius held at Rome a council 
of seventy bishops, in which he published his famous decree, containing a 
list of the canonical books of scripture then universally received another of 
orthodox fathers; and a third of apocryphal books, which are of two classes; 
some forgeries, as the Acts of St. George, &c.; others genuine and useful in 
many things, but containing some falsity or error, and to be read with 
caution, or at least excluded the canon of scriptures.42 This great pope’s 
manner of writing is elegant and noble, but sometimes obscure and 
perplexed. He died in 496, on the 21st of November, on which day his name 
occurs in the Roman Martyrology, and those of Bede, Usuard, &c. See the 
works of St. Gelasius, and the councils; Anastasius, in Pontificali ap. 
Muratori, t. 3, p. 122; Ceillier, t. 15, p. 288. 


November 22"4 


St. Cecily, V. M. 


A. D. 230. 


The name of St. Cecily has always been most illustrious in the church, and 
ever since the primitive ages is mentioned with distinction in the canon of 
the mass, and in the sacramentaries and calendars of the church. Her spouse 
Valerian, Tiburtius, and Maximus, an officer, who were her companions in 
martyrdom, are also mentioned in the same authentic and venerable 
writings. St. Cecily was a native of Rome, of a good family, and educated in 
the principles and perfect practice of the Catholic religion. In her youth she 
by vow consecrated her virginity to God, yet was compelled by her parents 
to marry a nobleman named Valerian. Him she converted to the faith, and 
soon after gained to the same his brother Tiburtius. The men first suffered 
martyrdom, being beheaded for the faith. St. Cecily finished her glorious 
triumph some days after them. Their acts, which are of very small authority, 
make them contemporary with pope Urban I., and consequently place their 
martyrdom about the year 230, under Alexander Severus; for, though that 
emperor was very favorable to the Christians, sometimes in popular 
commotions, or by the tyranny of prefects, several martyrs suffered in his 
reign.4°3 Ulpian, the prefect of the prtorian guards and prime minister, was 
a declared enemy and persecutor: but was at length murdered by the 
prtorian troops which were under his command. Others, however, place the 
triumph of these martyrs under Marcus Aurchus, between the years 176 and 
180. Their sacred bodies were deposited in part of the cemetery of Calixtus, 
which part from our saint was called St. Cecily’s cemetery. Mention is 
made of an ancient church of St. Cecily in Rome in the fifth century, in 
which pope Symmachus held a council in the year 500. This church being 
fallen to decay, pope Paschal I. began to rebuild it; but was in some pain 
how he should find the body of the saint, for it was thought that the 
Lombards had taken it away, as they had many others from the cemeteries 
of Rome, when they besteged that city under king Astulphus, in 755. One 


Sunday, as this pope was assisting at matins, as he was wont, at St. Peter’s, 
he fell into a slumber, in which he was advertised by St. Cecily herself that 
the Lombards had in vain sought for her body, and that he should find it; 
and he accordingly discovered it in the cemetery called by her name, 
clothed in a robe of gold tissue, with linen cloths at her feet, dipped in her 
blood. With her body was found that of Valerian, her husband, and the pope 
caused them to be translated to her church in the city: as also the bodies of 
Tiburtius and Maximus, martyrs and of the popes Urban and Lucius, which 
lay in the adjoining cemetery of Prtextatus, on the same Appian road.44 
This translation was made in 821 Pope Paschal founded a monastery in 
honor of these saints, near the church of St. Cecily, that the monks might 
perform the office day and night. He adorned that church with great 
magnificence, and gave to it silver plate to the amount of about nine 
hundred pounds,—among other things a ciborium, or tabernacle, of five 
hundred pounds weight; and a great many pieces of rich stuffs for veils, and 
such kinds of ornaments, in one of which was represented the angel 
crowning St. Cecily, Valerian, and Tiburtius. This church, which gives title 
to a cardinal priest, was sumptuously rebuilt, in 1599, by cardinal Paul 
Emilius Sfondrati, nephew to pope Gregory XIV.,422 when Clement VIII. 
caused the bodies of these saints to be removed from under the high altar, 
and deposited in a most sumptuous vault in the same church, called the 
Confession of St. Cecily. It was enriched in such a manner by cardinal Paul 
Emilius Sfondrati as to dazzle the eye and astonish the spectator. This 
church of St. Cecily is called In Trastevere, or, Beyond the Tiber, to 
distinguish it from two other churches in Rome which bear the name of this 
saint. 

St. Cecily, from her assiduity in singing the divine praises, (in which, 
according to her Acts, she often joined instrumental music with vocal,) is 
regarded as patroness of church music. The psalms, and many sacred 
canticles in several other parts of the holy scripture, and the universal 
practice both of the ancient Jewish and of the Christian church, recommend 
the religious custom of sometimes employing a decent and grave music in 
sounding forth the divine praises. By this homage of praise we join the 
heavenly spirits in their uninterrupted songs of adoration, love, and 
praise.4© And by such music we express the spiritual joy of our hearts in 


this heavenly function, and excite ourselves therein to holy jubilation and 
devotion. Divine love and praise are the work of the heart, without which 
all words or exterior signs are hypocrisy and mockery. Yet as we are bound 
to consecrate to God our voices, and all our organs and faculties, and all 
creatures which we use; so we ought to employ them all in magnifying his 
sanctity, greatness, and glory, and sometimes to accompany our interior 
affections of devotion with the most expressive exterior signs. St. 
Chrysostom elegantly extols the good effects of sacred music, and shows 
how strongly the fire of divine love is kindled in the soul by devout 
psalmody.4°4 St. Austin teaches that “it is useful in moving piously the 
mind, and kindling the affections of divine love.”42% And he mentions that 
when he was but lately converted to God, by the sacred singing at church, 
he was moved to shed abundance of sweet tears.4“22 But he much bewails 
the danger of being too much carried away by the delight of the harmony, 
and confesses that he had sometimes been more pleased with the music than 
affected with what was sung, for which he severely condemns himself. St. 
Charles Borromeo in his youth allowed himself no other amusement but 
that of grave music, with a view to that of the church. As to music as an 
amusement, too much time must never be given to it, and extreme care 
ought to be taken, as a judicious and experienced tutor observes, that 
children be not set to learn it very young because it is a thing which 
bewitches the senses, dissipates the mind exceedingly, and alienates it from 
serious studies, as daily experience shows. Soft and effeminate music is to 
be always shunned with abhorrence, as the corrupter of the heart, and the 
poison of virtue. 


St. Theodorus the Studite, Abbot 


St. Plato, the holy abbot of Symboleon, upon Mount Olympus, in Bithynia, 
being obliged to come to Constantinople for certain affairs, was received 
there as an angel sent from heaven, and numberless conversions were the 
fruit of his example and pious exhortations. He reconciled families that 
were at variance, promoted all virtue, and corrected vice. Soon after his 
return to Symboleon, the whole illustrious family of his sister Theoctista 
resolved to imitate his example, and, renouncing the world, founded the 
abbey of Saccudion, near Constantinople, in 781. Among these novices no 
one was more fervent in every practice of virtue than Theodorus, the son of 
Theoctista, then in the twenty-second year of his age. St. Plato was with 
difficulty prevailed upon to resign his abbacy in Bithynia to take upon him 
the government of this new monastery, in 782. Theodorus made so great 
progress in virtue and learning, that in 794 his uncle abdicated the 
government of the house, and, by the unanimous consent of the community, 
invested him in that dignity, shutting himself up in a narrow cell. 

The young emperor Constantine having, in 795, put away Mary, his law 
ful wife, after seven years’ cohabitation, and taken to his bed Theodota, a 
near relation of SS. Plato and Theodorus, the saints declared loudly against 
such scandalous enormities. The emperor desired exceedingly to gain 
Theodorus, and employed for that purpose his new empress Theodota; but, 
though she used her utmost endeavors, by promises of large sums of money 
and great presents, and by the consideration of their kindred, her attempts 
were fruitless. The emperor then went himself to the monastery; but neither 
the abbot nor any of his monks were there to receive him. The prince 
returned to his palace in a great rage, and sent two officers with an order to 
see Theodorus and those monks who were his most resolute adherents 
severely scourged. The punishment was inflicted on the abbot and ten 
monks with such cruelty that the blood ran down their bodies in streams; 
which they suffered with great meekness and patience. After this they were 


banished to Thessalonica, and a strict order was published forbidding any 
one to receive or entertain them, so that even the abbots of that country 
durst not afford them any relief. St. Plato was confined in the abbey of St. 
Michael. St. Theodorus wrote him from Thessalonica an account of his 
sufferings, with the particulars of his journey.442 He wrote also to pope Leo 
III., and received an answer highly commending his wisdom and constancy. 
The emperor’s mother, Irene, having gained the principal officers, 
dethroned her son, and ordered his eyes to be put out; which was executed 
with such violence that he died of the wounds in 797. After this Irene 
reigned five years alone, and recalled the exiles. St. Theodorus returned to 
Saccudion, and reassembled his scattered flock; but, finding this monastery 
exposed to the insults of the Mussulmans or Saracens, who made incursions 
to the gates of Constantinople, took shelter within the walls of the city. The 
patriarch and the empress pressed him to settle in the famous monastery of 
S udius, so called from its founder, a patrician and consul who, coming 
from Rome to Constantinople, had formerly built that monastery. 
Constantine Copronymus had expelled the monks; but St. Theodorus 
restored this famous abbey, and had the comfort to see in it above a 
thousand monks. 

In 802 the empress Irene was deposed by Nicephorus, her chief treasurer, 
and banished to a monastery in Prince’s Island, and afterwards to the isle of 
Lesbos, where she died in close confinement in 803. Nicephorus assumed 
the imperial diadem on the last day of October, in 802. He was one of the 
most treacherous and perfidious of men, dissimulation being his chief 
talent, and it was accompanied with the basest cruelty against all whom he 
but suspected to be his enemies; of which the chronicles of Theophanes and 
Nicephorus have preserved most shocking instances. He was a fast friend to 
the Manichees or Paulicians, who were numerous in Phrygia and Lycaonia, 
near his own country, and was fond of their oracles and superstitions to a 
degree of phrensy. He grievously oppressed the Catholic bishops and 
monasteries, and when remonstrances were made to him by a prudent 
friend, how odious he had rendered himself to the whole empire by his 
avarice and impiety, his answer was, “My heart is hardened. Never expect 
any thing but what you see from Nicephorus.” Setting out in May, 811, to 
invade Bulgaria, he desired to gain St. Theodorus, who had boldly reproved 


him for his impiety. He sent certain magistrates to the holy abbot for this 
purpose. The saint answered them as if he was speaking to the emperor, and 
said, “You ought to repent, and not make the evil incurable. Not content to 
bring yourself to the brink of the precipice, you drag others headlong after 
you. He whose eye beholdeth all things, declareth by my mouth that you 
shall not return from this expedition.” Nicephorus entered Bulgaria with a 
superior force, and refused all terms which Crummius, king of the 
Bulgarians, offered him. The barbarian, being driven to despair, came upon 
him by surprise, enclosed, attacked, and slew him in his tent on the 25th of 
July, in 811, when he had reigned eight years and nine months. Many 
patricians and the flower of the Christian army perished in this action. Great 
numbers were made prisoners, and many of these were tormented, hanged, 
beheaded, or shot to death with arrows, rather than consent to renounce 
their faith, as the Bulgarians, who were then pagans, would have forced 
them to do. These are honored by the Greeks as martyrs on the 23d of July. 
King Crummius caused a drinking-cup to be made of the emperor’s head, to 
be used on solemn festivals, according to the custom of the ancient 
Scythians. Stauracius, the son of Nicephorus, was proclaimed emperor; but 
he, being wounded in the late battle, took the monastic habit, and died of his 
wounds in the beginning of the following year. Two months after the death 
of Nicephorus, Michael Curopolates, surnamed Rangab, who had married 
Procopia, the daughter of Nicephorus, was crowned emperor on the 2d of 
October. He was magnificent, liberal, pious, and a zealous Catholic. By his 
endeavors all divisions in the church of Constantinople were made up, and 
the patriarch St. Nicephorus reconciled with St. Plato and St. Theodorus. 
Michael commanded the Paulicians to be punished with death; and some 
were beheaded. But St. Nicephorus put a stop to the further execution of 
that edict, by persuading him that it was better to leave those heretics room 
for repentance, though the abominations which they practised were most 
execrable. An Armenian, called Paul, who made his escape from 
Constantinople into Cappadocia, and there, setting up a school, and 
pretending to inspiration, continued chief of this sect for thirty years: from 
him these Manichees were called Paulicians, but, by his sons and others, 
were soon divided into several sects, all infamous for abominable 
impurities.4&! St. Plato died in 813, on the 19th of March, and the emperor 


Michael, having been shamefully defeated by the Bulgarians, resolved to 
resign the empire. This design he communicated to Leo, the Armenian, 
governor of Natolia, and son of the patrician Bardas, who thereupon was 
chosen and crowned emperor, on the 11th of July. Michael, with his wife 
and children, took sanctuary in a church, and all of them embraced the 
monastic state. Leo defended Constantinople against the barbarians; but, 
having perfidiously attempted to kill their king, under pretence of a 
conference, that prince, in a rage, took Adrianople, and carried the 
archbishop Manuel and the rest of the inhabitants captives into Bulgaria, 
where they converted many to the Christian faith. For their zeal in 
preaching Christ, the archbishop and three hundred and seventy-six other 
Christian captives were put to cruel deaths by order of the successor of 
Crummius. The Greek church honors them as martyrs on the 22d of 
January. 

During these public commotions St. Theodorus enjoyed the sweet calm 
of his retirement, studying every day to advance in the perfection of holy 
charity, and to die more perfectly to himself. He was versed in the sciences, 
but was the more solicitous to acquire a settled humility of heart, without 
which learning serves only to puff up. Humility and purity of heart give 
light of understanding, purge the affections, and illustrate the mind; for it is 
impossible, as Cassian remarks,4“©2 that an unclean mind should obtain the 
gift of spiritual knowledge, or an unmortified heart that of divine charity. 
Our saint’s solitude was disturbed by a storm which threatened the Eastern 
church. The heresy of the Iconoclasts, which Leo the Isaurian had set up in 
the East in 725, was espoused by Leo the Armenian, who, in December, 
814, signified his intention of abolishing holy images to the patriarch St. 
Nicephorus. The patriarch replied: “We cannot alter the ancient traditions. 
We venerate images as we do the cross and the book of the gospels, though 
there is nothing written concerning them,” (for the Iconoclasts agreed to 
reverence the cross and the gospels.) The holy patriarch was deprived in 
815, and Theodotus Cassiteris, an Iconoclast, at that time equerry to the 
emperor, an illiterate layman, was ordained in his room. As soon as 
Nicephorus was deposed, the enemies of holy images began to deface, pull 
down, burn, and profane them all manner of ways St. Theodorus the 
Studite, to repair this scandal as much as in him lay, ordered all his monks 


to take images in their hands, and to carry them solemnly lifted up in the 
procession on Palm-Sunday, singing a hymn which begins, “We reverence 
thy most pure image,” and others of the like nature, in honor of Christ. The 
emperor, upon notice hereof, sent him a prohibition to do the like upon pain 
of scourging and death. The holy abbot, nevertheless, continued to 
encourage all to honor holy images, for which the emperor banished him 
into Mysia, and commanded him to be there closely confined in the castle 
of Mesope, near Apollonia. He forbore not still to animate the Catholics by 
letters, of which a great number are extant. His correspondence being 
discovered, the emperor ordered him to be conveyed to the tower Bonitus, 
at a greater distance, in Natolias and afterwards sent Nicetas, his 
commissary, to see him severely scourged. Nicetas, seeing the cheerfulness 
with which St. Theodorus put off his tunie, and offered his naked body, 
wasted with fasting, to the blows, was moved with compassion and 
conceived the highest veneration for the servant of God. In order to spare 
him, as often as the sentence was to be executed he contrived, under 
pretence of decency, to send all others out of the dungeon; then, throwing a 
sheepskin over Theodorus’s back, he discharged upon it a great number of 
blows, which were heard by those without, then pricking his arm, to stain 
the whips with blood, he showed them when he came out, and seemed out 
of breath with the pains he had taken. By his indulgence, St. Theodorus was 
able to write several letters in support of the Catholic cause. The most 
remarkable are those which he sent to all the patriarchs, and to pope 
Paschal. To this last he writes: “Give ear, O apostolic prelate, shepherd 
appointed by God over the flock of Jesus Christ; who have received the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven; the rock on which the Catholic church is 
built; for you are Peter, since you fill his see. Come to our assistance.”4/62 
The pope having vigorously ejected from his communion Theodotus and all 
the Iconoclasts, St. Theodorus wrote him a letter of thanks, in which he 
said: “You are from the beginning the pure source of the orthodox faith: you 
are the secure harbor of the universal church, her shelter against the storms 
of heretics, and the city of refuge chosen by God for safety.”444 All the five 
patriarchs were unanimous in the condemnation of the Iconoclasts, as 
appears by the letters of St. Theodorus and other monuments. 


Several famous Iconoclasts having been converted by our saint, he and 
his disciple Nicholas were both hung in the air, and cruelly torn with whips 
each receiving a hundred strip’s. After this they were shut up in a close and 
noisome prison, so strictly guarded, that no one could come near them Here 
they remained three years, enduring extreme cold in winter, and almost 
stifled in summer; eaten by all sorts of vermin, and tormented with hunger 
and thirst: for their guards, who were continually scoffing at them threw 
them in at a hole in a window only a little piece of bread every other day. 
St. Theodorus testifies, that he expected they would be left very soon to 
perish with hunger; and adds, “God is yet but too merciful to us.”4282 He 
strenuously maintained the rigorous discipline of canonical penances, which 
all penitents were to undergo, who, for fear of torments or otherwise, had 
conformed to the Iconoclasts.4“® One of his letters being at length 
intercepted, the emperor sent orders to the governor of the East to cause 
him to be severely chastised. The governor committed the execution to an 
officer, who caused Nicholas, the disciple who had written the letter, to be 
cruelly scourged; then a hundred stripes to be given to Theodorus; and after 
this, Nicholas to be again scourged, and then to be left lying on the ground, 
exposed to the cold air, in the month of February. The abbot Theodorus also 
lay stretched on the ground, out of breath, and was a long time unable to 
take any rest, or receive almost any nourishment. His disciple, seeing him in 
this condition, forgetting his own pain, moistened his tongue with a little 
broth, and, after he had brought him to himself, endeavored to dress his 
wounds, from which he was forced to cut away a great deal of mortified and 
corrupted flesh. Theodorus was in a high fever, and for three months in 
excessive pain. Before he was recovered, an officer arrived, sent by the 
emperor to conduct him and Nicholas to Smyrna, in June, 819. They were 
forced to walk in the daytime, and at night were put in irons. 

At Smyrna, the archbishop, who was one of the most furious among the 
Iconoclasts, kept Theodorus confined in a dark dungeon under ground 
eighteen months, and caused him to receive a third time a hundred stripes. 
When the saint set out from thence to be conveyed to Constantinople, the 
inhuman archbishop said he would desire the emperor to send an officer to 
cut off his head, or at least to cut out his tongue. The persecution ended the 
same year, with the life of him who had raised it. Michael, commander of 


the confederates, (a body of troops so called,) was cast into prison by the 
emperor for a conspiracy against him, and his execution was only deferred 
one day, out of respect to the feast of Christmas, at the intercession of the 
impress. In the mean time the rest of the onspirators slew Leo at matins on 
Christmas night: his four sons and their mother were banished to the isle of 
Prote; and Michael was taken out of his dungeon, and, his fetters being 
knocked off, was crowned emperor. He was a native of Phrygia, and, from 
an impediment in his speech, is surnamed Michael the Stutterer. He had 
been educated in a certain heresy, in which was a mixture of Judaism, most 
of its laws being observed by this sect, except that baptism is substituted for 
circumcision, as Theophanes informs us. He denied the resurrection, 
maintained fornication to be lawful, and contemned studies, valuing himself 
only in the knowledge of mules, horses, and sheep. He at first affected great 
moderation towards the Catholics, but soon threw off the mask, and became 
a great persecutor. In the beginning of his reign the exiles were restored, 
and, among others, St. Theodorus the Studite came out of his dungeon, after 
full seven years’ imprisonment, from 815 to 821. He wrote a letter of thanks 
to Michael, exhorting him to be united with Rome, the first of the churches, 
and by her with the patriarchs, &c. Going towards Constantinople, he was 
received with the greatest honors, and wrought many miracles on the road. 
The new emperor refused to suffer any images in the city of Constantinople: 
on which account St. Theodorus, after making fruitless remonstrances to 
that prince, left it, and retired into the peninsula of St. Tryphon, and was 
followed by his disciples. He was taken ill in the beginning of November, 
yet walked to church on the fourth day, which was Sunday, and celebrated 
the holy sacrifice. His distemper increasing, he was not able to speak aloud, 
but he dictated to a secretary his last instructions, and to a great number of 
bishops and devout persons, who came to visit him in his sickness; and he 
left his monks an excellent testament, recommending to them fervor in all 
monastic duties, never to have any property, not so much as of a needle; to 
leave the care of temporal things to their steward, exacting from them an 
account, and reserving to themselves only the care of souls; to admit no 
delicacy in eating, not even in the entertainment of guests; to keep no 
money in the monastery, and to give all superfluity to the poor; to walk on 
foot, and, when necessary to ride in long journeys, to make use only of an 
ass; not to open the gate of the monastery to any woman, nor ever to speak 


to any except in presence of two witnesses; to catechize or hold conferences 
three times a week; to transact no business, spiritual or temporal, without 
taking the advice of the master, &c. These rules were then observed by the 
monks in the East, and are more enlarged upon in his greater catechism. 
When his last hour approached, he desired the usual prayers of the church 
to be read, received extreme unction, and afterwards the viaticum. After 
this, the wax tapers were lighted, and his brethren, placing themselves 
round about him in a circle, began the prayers appointed for dying persons. 
They were singing the hundred and eighteenth psalm, which the Greeks still 
sing at funerals, when he expired, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. He 
died in the peninsula of Tryphon, on the coast of Bithynia, near 
Constantinople, on the 11th of November: and is commemorated by the 
Latins on the day following. His successor, Naucratius, abbot of Studius, 
wrote the circumstances of his death in a circular letter. His body was 
translated to the monastery of Studius, eighteen years after his death. See 
the letter of Naucratius, and the saint’s authentic anonymous life; also 
Theophanes in Chronogr. &c. 


St.s Philemon and Appia 


Philemon, a citizen of Coloss in Phrygia, a man of quality and very rich, 
had been converted either by St. Paul, when he preached at Ephesus or by 
his disciple Epaphras, who first announced the gospel at Coloss. So great 
was the progress he had made in virtue in a short time, that his house was 
become like a church, by the devotion and piety of those who composed it, 
and the religious exercises which were constantly performed in it: the 
assemblies of the faithful seem also to have been kept there. Onesimus, a 
slave, far from profiting by the good example before his eyes, became even 
the more wicked. He robbed his master, and fled to Rome, where God 
permitted him to find out St. Paul, who was then prisoner the first time in 
that city, in the year 62. That apostle, who was all to all to gain the whole 
world to Jesus Christ, received this slave with the tenderness of a father, 
showing so much the greater compassion as his wounds were the deeper. 
Habits of theft are most difficult to be cured: Onesimus was probably 
engaged in other evil courses, such crimes seldom go alone. Perhaps only 
distress had brought him to St. Paul. Yet the spirit of sincere charity and 
piety, with which the apostle treated him, wrought an entire change of his 
heart, so that its whole frame was renewed, and the stream of all his 
appetites so turned, that of a passionate, false, self-interested man, he was 
now humble, meek, patient, devout, and full of charity. True conversions 
are very rare, because nothing under a total and thorough change will 
suffice. Neither tears, nor good desires, nor intentions, nor the 
relinquishment of some sins, nor the performance of some good works, will 
avail any thing, but a new creature; a word that comprehends more in it than 
words can express, and which can only be understood by those who feel it 
within themselves. Such was the conversion of Onesimus, when he was 
instructed in the faith, and baptized by St. Paul. The apostle desired to 
detain him that he might do him those services which the convert could 
have wished himself to have rendered to his spiritual master. But he would 


not do it without the consent of him to whom he belonged; nor deprive 
Philemon of the merit of a good work, to which he was persuaded it would 
be his great pleasure to concured in justice the slave owed a satisfaction and 
restitution to his master. St. Paul, therefore, sent Onesimus back with an 
excellent epistle to Philemon in which he writes with an inimitable 
tenderness and power of persuasion, yet with authority and dignity. He 
styles himself prisoner of Jesus Christ, the more feelingly to touch the heart 
of Philemon, and to move him to regard his prayer. He joins Timothy, well 
known to Philemon, with himself, and calls Philemon his beloved, and his 
assistant, who shared with him the fruit and labor of the apostleship, to 
which the other contributed all the succors in his power. Appia, his pious 
and worthy wife, the apostle calls his dear sister, on the account of her faith 
and virtue. He would also interest in his petition the whole church of 
Coloss. Archippus who governed it for Epaphras, then in chains at Rome, 
and the domestic church or faithful house of Philemon. He wishes them 
grace and peace. This was his ordinary salutation. And what could he ask of 
God greater for them than grace, which is the source and principle of 
Christian virtue, and peace, which is its fruit and recompense? To praise a 
man to his face is a most delicate and difficult task: this he does by thanking 
God for Philemon, which is the only manner of praising another worthy of a 
Christian, who knows that all good is the gift of God. Thus he apostle 
commends his faith, charity, and liberality to all as a member of Christ, and 
declares his own affection by the strongest token, that of always 
remembering him, and commending him to God in all his prayers, than 
which no one can give a more certain mark of his sincere friendship. He 
uses the tender epithet of brother; and says, that the saints have found 
comfort by him in the assistance he afforded to all the afflicted brethren. 
whose interests were common among them. At last he comes to the point, 
but proposes it with authority, modestly putting Philemon in mind that, as 
an apostle, he could command him in Christ; but is content to pray him, 
mentioning whatever could render his entreaties more tender; as his name 
which expressed a great deal, his age and his chains: he intercedes for one 
whom he calls his own bowels, and his son begotten in his chains: he 
speaks of his theft and flight in soft terms, and mentions how serviceable he 
had himself found him. He entreats and begs for his own sake, and prays 
that the obligations which Philemon had to him, for the eternal salvation of 


his own soul, and his all, might acquit Onesimus of his debt and injustice. 
He concludes, conjuring him by their strict union and brotherhood in Christ. 
Philemon, upon such a recommendation, with joy granted Onesimus his 
liberty, forgave him his crimes, and all satisfaction, and shortly after sent 
him back to St. Paul, to serve him at Rome; but the apostle wanted not his 
corporal services, and made him a worthy fellow-laborer in the gospel. Both 
Latins and Greeks honor SS. Philemon and Appia on this or the following 
day. Some Greeks say Philemon died a martyr. 


November 23” 


St. Clement, Pope, M. 


SEE TILLEMONT T. 2, P. 162; CELLILER, WAKE, PAGI A.D. AN 100, N. 2; SCHELSTRATE, 
ANT. ILLUSTR. DISS. 3, C. 2, P 340; ADNOTATORES IN ANAST. BIBI. T. 2, P. 55, ED. AN. 
1723; ORAL, T. 1, L. 2. 


A. D. 100. 


St. Clement, the son of Faustinus, a Roman by birth, was of Jewish 
extraction; for he tells us himself, that he was of the race of Jacob.4482 He 
was converted to the faith by St. Peter or St. Paul, and was so constant in 
his attendance on these apostles, and so active in assisting them in their 
ministry, that St. Jerom and other fathers call him an apostolic man; St. 
Clement of Alexandria#/®8 styles him an apostle; and Rufinus,4“©2 almost an 
apostle. Some authors attribute his conversion to St. Peter, whom he met at 
Csarea with St. Barnabas: but he attended St. Paul at Philippi in 62, and 
shared in his sufferings there. We are assured by St. Chrysostom,’ that he 
was a companion of this latter, with SS. Luke and Timothy, in many of his 
apostolie journeys, labors, and dangers. St. Paul (Phil. 4:3) calls him his 
fellow-laoorer, and ranks him among those whose names are written in the 
book of life; a privilege and matter of joy far beyond the power of 
commanding devils. (Luke 10:17) St. Clement followed St. Paul to Rome, 
where he also heard St. Peter preach, and was instructed in his school, as St. 
Irenus,4“! and pope Zozimus testify. Tertullian tells us,4““ that St. Peter 
ordained him bishop, by which some understand that he made him a bishop 
of nations to preach the gospel in many countries; others, with 
Epiphanius,*“ that he made him his vicar at Rome, with an episcopal 
character to govern tha church during his absence in his frequent missions. 
Others suppose he might at first be made bishop of the Jewish church in 
that city. After the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, St. Linus was 
appointed bishop of Rome, and, after eleven years, succeeded by St. Cletus. 
Upon his demise, in 89, or rather in 91, St. Clement was placed in the 


apostolic chair. According to the Liborian Calendar he sat nine years, 
eleven months, and twenty days. 

At Corinth, an impious and detestable division, as our saint called it, 
happened amongst the faithful, like that which St. Paul had appeased in the 
same church; and a party rebelled against holy and irreproachable priests, 
and presumed to depose them. It seems to have been soon after the death of 
Domitian, in 96,4744 that St. Clement, in the name of the church of Rome, 
wrote to them his excellent epistle, a piece highly extolled and esteemed in 
the primitive church as an admirable work, as Eusebius calls it.472 It was 
placed in rank next to the canonical books of the holy scriptures, and with 
them read in the churches. Whence it was found in the very ancient 
Alexandrian manuscript copy of the Bible which Cyril Lucaris sent to our 
king James I., from which Patrick Young, the learned keeper of that king’s 
library, published it at Oxford in 1633. St. Clement begins his letter by 
conciliating the benevolence of those who were at variance, tenderly putting 
them in mind, how edifying their behavior was when they were all humble- 
minded, not boasting of any thing, desiring rather to be subject than to 
govern, to give than to receive, content with the portion God had dispensed 
to them, listening diligently to his word, having an insatiable desire of 
doing good and a plentiful effusion of the Holy Ghost upon all of them. At 
that time they were sincere, without offence, not mindful of injuries, and all 
sedition and schism was an abomination to them. The saint laments that 
they had then forsaken the fear of the Lord, and were fallen into pride, envy, 
strife, and sedition, and pathetically exhorts them to lay aside all pride and 
anger, for Christ is theirs who are humble, and not theirs who exalt 
themselves The sceptre of the majesty of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, came 
not in the show of pride, though he could have done so; but with humility. 
He bids them look up to the Creator of the world, and think how gentle and 
patient he is towards his whole creation: also with what peace it all obeys 
his will, and the heavens, earth, impassable ocean, and worlds beyond 
it,4“8 are governed by the commands of this great master. Considering how 
near God is to us, and that none of our thoughts are hid from him, how 
ought we never to do any thing contrary to his will, and honor them who are 
set over use showing with a sincere affection of meekness, and manifesting 
the government of our tongues by a love of silence. “Let your children,” 


says the saint, “be bred up in the instruction of the Lord, and learn how 
great a power humility has with God, how much a pure and holy charity 
avails with him, and how excellent and great his fear is.” 

It appears by what follows, that some at Corinth boggled at the belief of a 
resurrection of the flesh, which the saint beautifully shows to be easy to the 
almighty power, and illustrates by the vine which sheds its leaves, then 
buds, spreads its leaves, flowers, and afterwards produces first sour grapes, 
then ripe fruit; by the moming rising from night, and com brought forth 
from seed. The resurrection of the fabulous Phoenix in Arabia, which he 
adds was at that time very strongly affirmed and believed by judicious 
Roman critics,4“ and might be made use of for illustration; and whether 
the author of this epistle believed it or no, is a point of small importance, 
whatever some may have said upon that subject.42 The saint adds a strong 
exhortation to shake off all sluggishness and laziness, for it is only the good 
workman who receives the bread of his labor. “We must hasten,” says he, 
“with all earnestness and readiness of mind, to perfect every good work, 
laboring with cheerfulness: for even the Creator and Lord of all things 
rejoices in his own works.” The latter part of this epistle is a pathetic 
recommendation of humility, peace, and charity. “Let every one,” says the 
saint, “be subject to another, according to the order in which he is placed by 
the gift of God. Let not the strong man neglect the care of the weak; let the 
weak see that he reverence the strong. Let the rich man distribute to the 
necessity of the poor, and let the poor bless God who giveth him one to 
supply his want. Let the wise man show forth his wisdom, not in words, but 
in good works. Let him that is humble, never speak of himself, or make 
show of his actions. Let him that is pure in the flesh, not grow proud of it, 
knowing that it was another who gave him the gift of continence.4“ They 
who are great cannot yet subsist without those that are little: nor the little 
without the great—In our body, the head without the feet is nothing: 
neither the feet without the head. And the smallest members of our body are 
yet both necessary and useful to the whole.”482 Thus the saint teaches that 
the lowest in the church may be the greatest before God, if they are most 
faithful in the discharge of their respective duties; which maxim Epictetus, 
the heathen philosopher, illustrates by a simile taken from a play, in which 
we inquire not so much who acts the part of the king, and who that of the 


beggar, as who acts best the character which he sustains, and to him we give 
our applause. St. Clement puts pastors and superiors in mind, that, with 
trembling and humility, they should have nothing but the fear of God in 
view, and take no pleasure in their own power and authority. “Let us.” says 
he, “pray for all such as fall into any trouble or distress: that being endued 
with humility and moderation, they may submit, not to us but to the will of 
God.”448! Fortunatus, who is mentioned by St. Paul,4“84 was come from the 
church of Corinth to Rome, to inform that holy see of their unhappy schism. 
St. Clement says, he had dispatched four messengers to Corinth with him, 
and adds: “Send them back to us again with all speed in peace and joy, that 
they may the sooner acquaint us with your peace and concord so much 
prayed for and desired by us; and that we may rejoice in your good order.” 
We have a large fragment of a second epistle of St. Clement to the 
Corinthians, found in the same Alexandrian manuscript of the Bible; from 
which circumstance it appears to have been also read like the former in 
many churches, which St. Dionysius of Corinth expressly testifies of that 
church#83 though it was not so celebrated among the ancients as the other. 
In it our saint exhorts the faithful to despise this world and its false 
enjoyments, and to have those which are promised us always before our 
eyes; to parsue virtue with all our strength, and its peace will follow us with 
the inexpressible delights of the promise of what is to come. The necessity 
of perfectly subduing both the irascible and concupiscible passions of our 
soul, he lays down as the foundation of a Christian life, in words which St. 
Clement of Alexandria enforces and illustrates. Besides these letters of St. 
Clement to the Corinthians, two others have been lately discovered, which 
are addressed to spiritual eunuchs, or virgins. of these St. Jerom speaks, 
when he says of certain epistles of St. Clement:424 “In the epistles which 
Clement, the successor of the apostle Peter, wrote to them, that is, to such 
eunuchs, almost his whole discourse turns upon the excellence of virginity.” 
Doctor Cave,4° having in his eye the letters of this saint to the 
Corinthians, is angry with St. Jerom for these words, and accuses him of 
calling a period or two in this saint’s first epistle to the Corinthians, in 
which virginity is commended, the whole epistle. But this learned writer, 
and his friend Dr. Grabe,4/8® founded this false charge upon a gross 
mistake, being strangers to these two letters, which were found in a 


manuscript copy of a Syriac New Testament, by John James Westein, in 
1752, and printed by him with a Latin translation at Amsterdam, in 1752, 
and again in 1757.48/ A French translation of them has been published 
with short critical notes. These letters are not unworthy this great disciple of 
St. Peter; and in them the counsels of St. Paul concerning celibacy and 
virginity are explained, that state is pathetically recommended, without 
prejudice to the honor due to the holy state of marriage; and the necessity of 
shunning all familiarity with persons of a different sex, and the like 
occasions of incontinence, is set in a true light.4288 

St. Clement with patience and prudence got through the persecution of 
Domitian. Nerva’s peaceable reign being very short, the tempest increased 
under Trajan, who, even from the beginning of his reign, never allowed the 
Christian assemblies. It was in the year 100, that the third general perse 
cution was raised by him, which was the more afflicting, as this reign was 
in other respects generally famed for justice and moderation. Rufin,4/82 
pope Zosimus,4“2 and the council of Bazas in 452,472! expressly style St. 
Clement a martyr. In the ancient canon of the Roman mass, he is ranked 
among the martyrs. There stood in Rome, in the eighth century, a famous 
church of St. Clement, in which the cause of Celestus the Pelagian was 
discussed. This was one of the titles, or parishes of the city; for Renatus, 
legate from St. Leo to the false council of Ephesus, was priest of the title of 
St. Clement’s. At that time only martyrs gave titles to churches.422 
Eusebius tells us, that St. Clement departed this life in the third year of 
Trajan, of Christ 100 From this expression some will have it that he died a 
natural death. But St. Clement says of St. Paul, who certainly died a martyr, 
that the departed out of the world.”42 It is also objected, that St. Irenus 
gives the title of martyr only to St. Telesphorus among the popes before St. 
Eleutherius.* But it is certain that some others were martyrs, whatever 
was the cause of his omission. St. Irenus mentions the epistle of St. 
Clement, yet omits those of St. Ignatius, though in some places he quotes 
him. Shall we hence argue, that St. Ignatius wrote none? When the emperor 
Louis Dbonnaire founded the great abbey of Cava in Abruzzo, four miles 
from Salerno, in 872, he enriched it with the relics of St. Clement, pope and 
martyr, which pope Adrian sent him, as is related at length in the chronicle 
of that abbey, with a history of many miracles. These relics remain there to 


this day.4° The ancient church of St. Clement in Rome, in which St. 
Gregory the Great preached several of his homilies, still retains part of his 
relics. It was repaired by Clement XI., but still shows entire the old 
structure of Christian churches, divided into three parts, the narthex, the 
ambo, and the sanctuary.4® 

St. Clement inculcates,4“2 that the spirit of Christianity is a spirit of 
perfect disengagement from the things of this world. “We must,” says he, 
“look upon all the things of this world, as none of ours, and not desire them 
This world and that to come are two enemies. We cannot therefore be 
friends to both; but we must resolve which we would forsake, and which we 
would enjoy. And we think, that it is better to hate the present things, as 
little, short-lived, and corruptible; and to love those which are to come, 
which are truly good and incorruptible—Let us contend with all 
earnestness, knowing that we are now called to the combat.—Let us run in 
the strait road, the race that is incorruptible-——This is what Christ saith: 
‘Keep your bodies pure, and your souls without spot, that ye may receive 
eternal life.’ ” 


St. Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, C. 


This saint was a learned and eminent father of the fourth age, an intimate 
friend of St. Basil and St. Gregory Nazianzen, though much younger than 
they were. He was a native of Cappadocia, and of a noble family; in his 
youth he studied oratory and the law, afterwards pleaded at the bar, acquired 
a great reputation for his probity, and discharged the office of judge, when 
St. Gregory Nazianzen recommended to him the affairs of his friends.42%% 
Amphilochius was yet young, when, by the advice of his friend St. Gregory, 
he bid adieu to the world and its honors, in order to serve God in retirement, 
before the year 373, as appears from St. Basil.4“22 The place of his retreat 
was a Solitary part of Cappadocia, called Ozizala, so barren that no corn 
grew in all that country. St. Gregory Nazianzen supplied his friend with that 
commodity, who in return required him with presents of fruits and legumes, 
the produce of a garden which be curtivated Amphilochius’s aged and 
infirm father followed him into his retreat, and the same acquitted himself 
of the obligations of a most dutiful son, by the tender care he took of him. 
An acquaintance which he had contracted with St. Basil, had been improved 
into a strict league of friendship, and when that holy doctor was made 
archbishop of Csarea, our saint would have followed him thither, if he had 
not been prevented by two obstacles. The first was, the necessity of 
attending his father, and affording him the comfort of his presence. The 
second was a fear lest his friend should engage him in the ecclesiastical 
ministry; which apprehension made him on all occasions shun St. Basil, 
from the time he was raised to the dignity of metropolitan, as that saint 
testifies.4822 But God, who called him to that charge which he dreaded, 
conducted him to it by means against which he never thought of taking any 
precautions. Divine providence led him to Iconium, at a time when that 
church was destitute of a pastor. This city was capital of the second Pisidia, 
otherwise called Lycaonia. Upon information that he was passing through 
the country, the ciergy and people with one voice elected him bishop. 


Amphilochius, astonished at this accident, thought of nothing but betaking 
himself to flight; but God deprived him of the means of executing such a 
design. St. Basil, who looked upon his ordination as something miraculous, 
wrote to compliment him upon it, and exhorted him strenuously to oppose 
vice and heresies,“82! and correct ill customs, never suffering himself to be 
drawn into a connivance at what is evil, because it is become fashionable, 
or authorized by example; for he was not to be led, but to guide others. It 
was some time before our saint could be comforted. His father also was 
extremely grieved at his promotion, which deprived him of the support of 
his old age; and he laid the blame on St. Gregory Nazianzen, as if he had by 
some contrivance concurred to it. St. Amphilochius, immediately after his 
ordination, which was in 374, paid a visit to St. Basil at Csarea, and 
preached, as was usual for bishops who were strangers, before the people, 
who relished his sermons above those of any stranger they had heard. St. 
Amphilochius often consulted St. Basil upon difficult points of doctrine and 
discipline, which the other answered with extraordinary modesty, showing 
that he rather sought an opportunity of receiving instructions himself. He 
invited St. Amphilochius to come again to Csarea, for the festival of St. 
Eupsychius, and our saint seems to have complied with his request; but was 
not able to do it again in 375, on account of the sickness. Soon after this, St. 
Basil, in a dangerous fit of illness, recommended to him the care of his own 
church of Csarea, in case of death. 

In 376, St. Amphilochius held a council at Iconium against the 
Macedonian heretics, who denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost. He 
assisted at the general council of Constantinople against the same heretics 
in 381, and at another council in the same city in 383. In a law enacted by 
Theodosius in 381, he is regarded as one of the centres of the Catholic 
communion in the East. Theodoret relates,*82 that St. Amphilochius, when 
he was at Constantinople, petitioned the emperor Theodosius that by a law 
he would forbid the Arians to hold their assemblies, or to blaspheme the 
Son of God, which the emperor judged too rigorous, and refused to do. 
Amphilochius returning some time after to the palace, and seeing Arcadius 
the emperor’s son, who had been already proclaimed emperor, close by his 
father, saluted the father but took no notice of the son; and when 
Theodosius put him in mind to do it refused to comply. Whereupon 


Theodosius fell into a passion. Then the bishop said to him: “You cannot 
bear an injury done to the emperor your son; and how can you suffer those 
who dishonor the Son of God.” The emperor, surprised at his reply, 
immediately made a law extant in the code, whereby he forbade the Arians, 
Eunomians, Macedonians, and Mani chees to hold their meetings: to these 
heretics he afterwards added the Apollinarists. Theodoret informs us, that 
St. Amphilochius zealously opposed the rising heresy of the Messalians, or 
Euchites, that is, the Prayers for the word Messal in Syriac, and Euchites in 
Greek have the same signification. These were a set of fanatics who sprang 
up in Mesopotamia, and gave much disturbance to the church; pretending to 
an extraordinary perfection, they placed the whole essence of religion in 
prayer alone, rejected the use of the sacraments, and all other practices of 
religion, even fasting, lived in the fields with their wives and children, 
leading idle vagabond lives, meeting every night and morning in their 
oratories, (which were buildings open at the top,) by the light of lamps, to 
sing spiritual songs, and applying themselves to prayer without interruption, 
especially reciting often the Lord’s prayer.“8°2 St. Epiphanius tells us they 
explained the texts of scripture concerning selling all their goods, and of 
praying without intermission according to the rigor of the letter. They 
pretended to visions and wonderful illuminations, in which much is to be 
ascribed to a heated imagination though it seems not to be doubted but, by 
the divine permission, they sometimes suffered extraordinary impulses and 
illusions from the devil; in which it is easy to discover in the imperfect 
relations which we have of them, an affinity with the modern fanatics of 
several sects, as those of the Cevennes among the Huguenots,*2% the 
Convulsionarists among the Jansenists at Paris,4°° and several English 
sects. 

St. Amphilochius procured the condemnation of the Messalians in the 
council of Sida in Pamphilia, wherein he presided, and he confuted them by 
several works. of these and his other writings we have nothing extant except 
large fragments quoted by the councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, by 
Theodoret, Facundus, St. John Damascen, Photius, &c. For the eight 
sermons ascribed to him by Combefis, are unworthy his pen, and evidently 
of a later date, perhaps the works of Amphilochius of Cyzicus, the friend of 
Photius in 860. The life of St. Basil attributed to our saint is a fabulous 


piece, and appears plainly the work of a modern Greek; and the poem to 
Seleucus, containing an enumeration of the canonical books, has the style of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, who perhaps wrote it for St. Amphilochius, though 
he has given also a catalogue of the sacred books in his three hundred and 
thirty-eighth poem. St. Gregory Nazianzen calls St. Amphilochius a pontiff 
without reproach, an angel, and a herald of the truth. By the testimony of 
this father we are assured that our saint cured the sick by his prayers, the 
invocation of the Holy Trinity, and the oblation of the sacrifice. We find no 
mention made of St. Amphilochius beyond the year 394, about which time 
he seems to have died in a good old age. He is honored in the Roman 
Martyrology, and by the Greeks on the 23d of November. See Ceillier t. 7, 
p. 307; and on his three Greek lives, Combetis in St. Amphilochio, p. 228, 
et Fabricius Bibl. Gr. t. 9, p. 52. 


St. Tron, C. 


In the territory of Hasbein, in Brabant, idolatry had still many votaries, 
when St. Tron illustrated that country by the bright light of his sanctity. His 
parents were persons of rank and fortune in that province; but after their 
death, the saint, who was then young, repaired to Metz, and there lived 
under the direction of Clodulphus, the pious bishop. The time he was not 
employed in study, he consecrated to works of charity, or to reciting or 
meditating on the Psalms, or other exercises of religion. After having 
received priestly orders, he returned into his native country, and, by 
preaching the word of God, extirpated the remains of infidelity. Upon his 
own estate he built a monastery, which is now situate in the territory of 
Liege, is a great abbey of St. Bennet’s order, and is called from our saint St. 
Tron’s, or St. Truyen’s. The holy founder died in 693. See his life by 
Theodoricus; also Molanus, &c. 


St. Daniel, B. C. 


The great veneration which the British churches testified for this holy 
prelate, gives us a high idea of his sanctity. He flourished in the former part 
of the sixth century, and in 516 instituted a college or monastery near the 
arm of the sea that divides Anglesey from Wales, where a city was soon 
after built by king Mailgo, the same who took upon him to defray the 
charges of St. David’s burial. The place was called from this monastery 
Ben-chor, or Bangor, that is, beautiful, or lofty choir, says bishop Usher.4825 
St. Daniel was ordained by St. Dubricius the first bishop of the place, was 
present at the synod of Brevi, died in 545, and was buried in the isle of 
Berdsey. Le Neve was not able to find the names of any other bishops of 
Bangor before the twelfth century.482 The cathedral is dedicated to God in 
the name of St. Daniel. See Usher’s Antiquities, c. 14, p. 274; Brown Willis 
on Cathedrals, &c. 


November 24! 


St. John of the Cross, C. 


From his life prefixed to his works; Villefore’s life of St. Teresa, t. 1, pp. 
292, 318, t. 2, p. 132. See his life compiled by F. Honoratus of St. Mary, the 
judicious critic of the same order, In 12mo., and more at large by F. 
Dositheus of St. Alexis, in two vols. 4to. Paris, 1727. 


A. D. 1591. 


St. John, by his family name called Yepes, was youngest child of Gonzales 
of Yepes, and born at Fontibere, near Avila, in Old Castile, in 1542. With 
his mother’s milk he sucked in the most tender devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, and was preserved from many dangers by the visible protection of 
her intercession. The death of his father left his mother destitute of all 
succors with three little children, with whom she settled at Medina. John 
learned the first elements of letters at a college. The administrator of the 
hospital, delighted with his extraordinary piety, employed him in serving 
the sick; an office which was very agreeable to the devotion of the youth, 
who acquitted himself with the feelings of charity much above his years, 
especially when he exhorted the sick to acts of virtue. He practised, at the 
same time, excessive austerities, and continued his studies in the college of 
the Jesuits. At twenty-one years of age, to satisfy his devotion to the mother 
of God, he took the religious habit among the Carmelite friars at Medina, in 
1563. Never did any novice give greater proofs of obedience, humility, 
fervor, and love of the cross. His zeal, far from abating after his novitiate, 
was continually upon the increase. When he arrived at Salamanca, in order 
to commence his higher studies, the austerities which he practised were 
excessive. He chose for his cell a little dark hole at the bottom of the 
dormitory. A hollow board, something like a grave, was his bed. He platted 
himself so rough a hair shirt, that, at the least motion, it pricked his body to 
blood. His fasts and other mortifications were incredible. By these means he 
studied to die to the world and to himself; but by assiduous prayer and 


contemplation in silence and retirement, he gave wings to his soul. He lays 
down in his works as a fundamental maxim of perfection that a person 
study, in the first place, to do all actions in union with those of Jesus Christ, 
desiring to imitate him, and to put on his spirit. This was his own practice. 
His second rule was to mortify his senses in all things, denying them 
whatever did not seem most to contribute to the glory of God, whether in 
his hearing, seeing, or other senses. It was his desire to be a lay-brother, but 
this was refused him. He had distinguished himself in his course of 
theological studies, when, in 1567, being twenty-five years old, he was 
promoted to the priesthood. He prepared himself to offer his first sacrifice 
by humiliations, fasts, penitential tears, fervent prayers, and long 
meditations on the sufferings of our Divine Redeemer; deeply imprinting 
his precious wounds in his heart, and sacrificing himself, his will, and all 
his actions with his Saviour, in raptures of love and devotion. The graces 
which he received from the holy mysteries, inflamed him with a desire of 
greater retirement; for which purpose he deliberated with himself to enter 
the order of the Carthusians. 

St. Teresa was then busy in establishing her reformation of the 
Carmelites, and coming to Medina del Campo heard speak of the 
extraordinary virtue of brother John. Whereupon she desired to see him, 
admired his spirit, and told him that God had called him to sanctify himself 
in the order of our Lady of Mount Carmel; that she had received authority 
from the general to found two reformed houses of men, and that he himself 
should be the first instrument of so great a work. Soon after, she founded 
her first monastery of men in a poor house in the village of Durvelle. John, 
who had acquiesced in her proposal, entered this new Bethlehem, in a 
perfect spirit of sacrifice, and about two months after was joined by some 
others, who all renewed their profession on Advent Sunday, 1568. This was 
the beginning of the Barefooted Carmelite Friars, whose institute was 
approved by pope Pius V., and, in 1580, confirmed by Gregory XIII. So 
great were the austerities of these primitive Carmelites, that St. Teresa saw 
it necessary to prescribe them a mitigation. The odor of their sanctity in 
their poor obscure house spread overall Spain; and St. Teresa soon after 
estab lished a second convent at Pastrane, and, in 1568, a third at Maureza 
whither she translated that from Durvelle, and, in 1572, a fourth at Alcala. 
The example and the exhortations of St. John inspired the religious with a 


perfect spirit of solitude, humility, and mortification. His wonderful love of 
the cross appeared in all his actions, and it was by meditating continually on 
the sufferings of Christ that it increased daily in his soul: for love made him 
desire to resemble his crucified Redeemer in all manner of humiliations and 
sufferings. And Almighty God, to purify his heart from all natural 
weaknesses and attachments, made him to pass through the crucible by the 
most severe interior and exterior trials; which is his ordinary conduct 
towards those souls which he prepares to raise to an eminent sanctity and to 
enrich with his extraordinary graces. 

St. John, after tasting the first sweets of holy contemplation, found 
himself deprived of all sensible devotion. This spiritual dryness was 
followed by interior trouble of mind, scruples, and a disrelish of spiritual 
exercises which yet he was careful never to forsake. The devils at the same 
time assaulted him with violent temptations, and men persecuted him by 
calumnies. But the most terrible of all these pains was that of scrupulosity 
and interior desolation, in which he seemed to see hell open, ready to 
swallow him up. He describes admirably what a soul feels in this trial in his 
book called The Obscure Night. This state of interior desolation, 
contemplative souls, in some degree or other, first pass through before their 
hearts are prepared to receive the communication of God’s special graces. 
By it our saint obtained a perfect poverty and nakedness of spirit, freed 
from all the refined passions of self-love, and an excellent conformity to the 
holy will of God, which can only be built on the destruction of self-will, a 
heroic patience, and a courageous perseverance. After some time certain 
rays of light, comfort, and divine sweetness scattered these mists, and 
translated the soul of the servant of God into a paradise of interior delights, 
and heavenly sweetness. This was again succeeded by another more 
grievous trial of spiritual darkness which spread itself over his soul, 
accompanied with interior pains and temptations, in which God seemed to 
have forsaken him, and to be become deaf to his sighs and tears. So violent 
was his sorrow in this state of privation, that it seemed he must have died of 
grief if God had not supported him by his grace. In the calm which followed 
this terrible tempest he was wonderfully repaid in divine comforts. 
Surrounded with a new light, he saw clearly the incomparable advantages 
of suffering especially by the severest interior trials; he saw how by them 
the soul is purified from imperfections; he now enjoyed a continual sweet 


presence of God, was always recollected, and felt in his heart a most ardent 
love of God, and vehement desire to imitate Jesus Christ in his sufferings, 
to carry his cross, to meet him under his humiliations, and to serve his 
neighbor for his sake: he found in himself an invincible courage, enjoyed a 
sovereign peace, and was often raised to the divine union in sweet love, 
which is the sublimest elevation of supernatural contemplation. This love 
with which his heart burned, was often accompanied with an excess of 
Spiritual joy, in which his soul was penetrated with, and, as it were, 
drowned in a torrent of delights; yet with a pain which he called the wound 
of love. He explains this himself by saying, that the soul seems to herself 
wounded with repeated arrows of fire which leave her all consuming with 
love, and she is so inflamed as to seem to go out of herself, and to 
commence a new creature. His life was a continual vicissitude of crosses 
and privations, and of heavenly visits and caresses. He never received any 
extraordinary favor which was not preceded by some great tribulation; 
which is an ordinary conduct of the sweet providence of God in regard to 
his servants for their great spiritual advantage. God, in the sensible visits of 
his grace, draws a soul by his charms to run in the sweet paths of his love: 
but her virtue is chiefly perfected by tribulations. The brilliant diamond 
receives from the hammer and chisel its lustre and polish. Trials were, by 
grace, the chief instruments of the admirable perfection to which our saint 
arrived. St. Teresa made use of him to impart the spirit of her reform to the 
religious in all the houses which she established. The convent in which she 
had made her first profession at Avila, had always opposed her reformation. 
Yet the bishop of Avila thought it necessary that she should be made 
pripress there, to retrench at least the frequent visits of seculars. She sent for 
St. John, and appointed him the spiritual director of this house, in 1576 He 
soon engaged them to shut up their parlors, and to cut off the scandalous 
abuses which were inconsistent with a religious life of retirement and 
penance. Many seculars likewise put themselves under his direction, and he 
preached the word of God with wonderful unction and fruit. But God would 
be glorified by his sufferings, and to make them the more sensible to him, 
permitted his own brethren to be the instruments thereof, as Christ himself 
was betrayed by a disciple. The old Carmelite friars looked on this 
reformation, though undertaken with the license and approbation of the 
general given to St. Teresa, as a rebellion against their order; and, in their 


chapter at Placentia, condemned St. John as a fugitive and an apostate. This 
resolution being taken, they sent soldiers and sergeants who broke open his 
door, and tumultuously carried him to the prison of his convent; and, 
knowing the veneration which the people at Avila had for his person, 
removed him from thence to Toledo, where he was locked up in a dark 
noisome cell, into which no light had admittance but through a little hole 
three fingers broad. Scarce any other nourishment was allowed him during 
nine months which he remained there, but bread, a little fish called sardines, 
and water. He was released after nine months by the credit of St. Teresa, 
and by the protection of the Mother of God. In this destitute condition he 
had been favored with many heavenly comforts, which made him 
afterwards say: “Be not surprised, if I show so great a love for sufferings: 
God gave me a high idea of their merit and value when I was in the prison 
of Toledo.” 

He had no sooner recovered his liberty but he was made superior of the 
little convent of Calvary, situate in a desert, and, in 1579, founded that of 
Baza. In 1581, he was chosen prior of Granada, in 1585, viear-provincial of 
Andalusia, and in 1588, first definitor of the order. He founded at the same 
time the convent of Segovia. In all his employments the austerities which he 
practised seemed to exceed bounds; and he only slept two or three hours in 
a night, employing the rest in prayer, in presence of the blessed sacrament. 
He showed always the most sincere and profound humility and even love of 
abjection, an inimitable fervor and zeal for all the exercises of religion, and 
an insatiable desire of suffering. He used to say: “To suffer for the sake of 
God is the true characteristic of his love, as we see in Christ, and in the 
martyrs. And persecutions are the means to enter into the depth, or attain to 
the knowledge of the mystery of the cross, a necessary condition for 
comprehending the depth of the wisdom of God and of his love.” Hearing 
Christ once say to him: “John, what recompense dost thou ask of thy 
labors?” He answered: “Lord. I ask no other recompense than to suffer and 
be condemned for thy love.” At the very name of the cross he fell into an 
ecstasy in the presence of mother Anne of Jesus. Three things he frequently 
asked of God: ist, That he might not pass one day of his life without 
suffering something. 2dly, That he might not die superior. 3dly, That he 
might end his life in humiliation, disgrace, and contempt. The very name of 
the sufferings of Christ, or sight of a crucifix, threw him into raptures of 


sweet love, and made him melt in tears. The passion of our Redeemer was 
the usual subject of his meditations, and he exceedingly recommends the 
same to others in his writings. His confidence in God made him often give 
his own necessaries to the poor, and deserved miraculous supplies for his 
monasteries. This firm confidence in divine providence he called the 
patrimony of the poor, especially of religious persons. The love of God so 
powerfully possessed his soul, and its fire was so violent, that his words 
sufficed to kindle a flame in others. He was frequently so absorbed in God 
that he was obliged often to offer violence to himself, to treat of temporal 
affairs, and sometimes when called out from prayer was incapable of doing 
it. Coming to himself from sudden raptures, he would cry out with words, 
as it were of fire: “Let us take wing and fly on high. What do we do here, 
dear brethren? Let us go to eternal life.” This love appeared in a certain 
brightness which darted from his countenance on many occasions, 
especially when he came from the altar, or from prayer. A person of 
distinction was one day so moved with the sight of it, perceiving the 
heavenly light of his face to dazzle his eyes, and pierce his heart with divine 
love, that on the spot he took a resolution to renounce the world, and 
embraced the order of St. Dominick. A lady coming to confession to him 
was so struck with a heavenly light which shone from his countenance and 
penetrated her soul, that she immediately laid aside her jewels and gaudy 
attire, and consecrated herself to God in strict retirement, to the 
astonishment of the whole city of Segovia. His heart seemed an immense 
fire of love, (to use his expression in his Flame of Divine Love,) which 
could not contain itself within his breast, but showed itself by these exterior 
marks. His love of his neighbor was no less wonderful, especially towards 
the poor, the sick, and sinners; his continual tenderness and affection for his 
enemies, and the benefactions and kindness with which he always studied 
to return good for evil, were most admirable. For fear of contracting any 
attachments to earthly things, he was a rigorous observer and lover of 
poverty. All the furniture of his little cell or chamber consisted in a paper 
image and a cross made of rushes, and he would have the meanest beads 
and breviary, and wear the most threadbare habit he could get. A profound 
sentiment of religion made him bear an extreme respect to whatever 
belonged, even remotely, to churches, or to the service of God. The same 
motive of the honor of God sanctified all his actions. He employed many 


hours every day and night in prayer, and often before the blessed sacrament 
with extraordinary fervor. True devotion he described to be humble, not 
loving to be lofty; silent, not active; without attachment to any thing; 
without singularity or presumption, full of distrust in itself, following with 
ardor simple and common rules. By experience in spiritual things, and an 
extraordinary light of the Holy Ghost, he had a singular gift in discerning 
spirits, and could not be easily imposed upon in what came from God. He 
discovered, by the first examination, that the pretended visions of a certain 
woman were only illusions; and the same of a nun in Portugal. In 1591, the 
chapter of his order met at Madrid, in which St. John opposed too severe 
measures used in the punishment of disobedience against father Gratian, 
who had been a great assistant to St. Teresa; and likewise strenuously spoke 
against a motion supported by some of the chiefs for casting off the 
direction of the Teresian nuns. This gave offence to some whom envy and 
jealousy had indisposed against him, and by their means the servant of God 
was thrust out of all employments in his order. It was with joy that he saw 
himself in disgrace and at liberty, and retired into the little solitary convent 
of Pegnuela, in the mountains of Sierra Morena.4228 

God was pleased to finish his martyrdom by a second grievous 
persecution from his own brethren before his death. His banishment to 
Pegnuela he thought his happiness, and always excused and commended 
father commissary and the other authors of his disgrace, and hindered all 
others from writing to the vicar-general of the injustices done him. There 
were in the order two fathers of great authority, who declared themselves 
his implacable enemies, harboring malice and envy in their breasts, which 
they cloaked under the sanctified name of holy zeal. They were puffed up 
with an opinion of their learning, and with the applause which they acquired 
by their talents in the pulpit, on which pretence they neglected all the duties 
of their rule. St. John, when provincial of Andalusia, after frequent 
admonitions of this irregularity, which tended to the destruction of religious 
discipline in their order, finding no other remedy took effect, forbade them 
to preach, and confined them to their convents. Instead of humble 
submission, they were stung with bitter gall in their hearts, and regarded 
this treatment as an unjust and unreasonable impediment to the exercise of 
their zeal, for which they thought themselves qualified; as if any other 


disposition than that of distrust in themselves and perfect humility could 
draw down the blessing of God upon their functions. This presumption 
hurried them blindly into many other more grievous sins, which passion 
palliated under the names of virtues. In the saint’s disgrace, one of them, 
called F. Diego Evangelista, ran over the whole province to beg and trump 
up accusations against the servant of God, and boasted that he had sufficient 
proofs to have him expelled the order. The saint said nothing all this while 
only that he was ready to receive with joy any punishment. Everybody at 
that time forsook him; all were afraid of seeming to have any commerce 
with him, and burned the letters which they had received from him, lost 
they might be involved in his disgrace. St. John had no other comfort or 
refuge but prayer, in which the abundant consolations of the Holy Ghost 
rendered his sufferings sweet to him. This storm ceased when the 
informations of Diego were laid before the superiors; for had they been all 
true, they amounted to nothing which deserved any chastisement. The 
sweetness of the divine love and peace which overflowed the soul of the 
servant of God all this time, filled him with interior joy, which increased in 
proportion as he was more abandoned by creatures. “The soul of one who 
serves God,” says the saint,“822 “always swims in joy, always keeps holiday, 
is always in her palace of jubiation, ever singing with fresh ardor and fresh 
pleasure, a new song, of joy and love.” 

St. John, living in the practice of extreme austerities, and in continual 
contemplation, fell sick, and when he could no longer conceal his 
distemper, the provincial ordered him to leave Pegnuela, that place being 
destitute of all relief, and gave him the choice either to go to Baeza or to 
Ubeda. The first was a very convenient convent, and had for prior an 
intimate friend of the saint. The other was poor, and F. Francis Chrysostom 
was prior there, the other person whom he had formerly corrected, and who 
was no less his enemy than F. Diego. The love of suffering made St. John 
prefer this house of Ubeda. The fatigue of his journey had caused his leg to 
swell exceedingly, and it burst in many places from the heel quite to the 
knee, besides five ulcers or wounds under his foot. He suffered excessive 
pains from the violence of the inflammation, and from the frequent 
incisions and operations of the surgeons, from the top to the bottom of his 
leg. His fever all this time allowed him no rest. These racking pains he 


suffered three whole months with admirable patience, in continual peace, 
tranquillity, and joy, never making the least complaint, but often embracing 
the crucifix, and pressing it close upon his breast when the pain was very 
sharp. The unworthy prior treated him with the utmost inhumanity, forbade 
any one to be admitted to see him, changed the infirmarian because he 
served him with tenderness, locked him up in a little cell, made him 
continual harsh reproaches, and would not allow any thing but the hardest 
bread and food, refusing him even what seculars sent in for him: all which 
the saint suffered with joy in his countenance. God himself was pleased to 
complete his sacrifice, and abandoned him for some time to a great spiritual 
dryness, and a state of interior desolation. But his love and patience were 
the more heroic. God likewise stretched out his hand to bring the dove into 
the ark when she seemed almost sinking in the waters, overwhelming his 
chaste soul again with the torrent of his delights with which he so often 
strengthened the martyrs, converting their torments into pleasures. The 
provincial happening to come to Ubeda a few days before his death, was 
grieved to see this barbarous usage, opened the door of his cell, and said, 
that such an example of invincible patience and virtue ought to be public, 
not only to his religious brethren, but to the whole world. The prior of 
Ubeda opened his eyes begged the saint’s pardon, received his instructions 
for the government of his community, and afterwards accused and 
condemned himself with many tears. As for the saint himself, we cannot 
give a better description of the situation of his holy soul in his last moments 
than in his own words, where he speaks of the death of a saint:4812 “Perfect 
love of God makes death welcome, and most sweet to a soul. They who 
love thus, die with burning ardors and impetuous flights, through the 
vehemence of their desires of mounting up to their beloved. The rivers of 
love in the heart, now swell almost beyond all bounds, being just going to 
enter the ocean of love. So vast and so serene are they that they seem even 
now calm seas, and the soul overflows with torrents of joy, upon the point 
of entering into the full possession of God. She seems already to behold that 
glory, and all things in her seem already turned into love, seeing there 
remains no other separation than a thin web, the prison of the body being 
almost broken.” Though the Holy Ghost varies his operations and gifts in 
his servants, this seems the exac portraiture of the soul of our saint upon the 


point of leaving this world. Two hours before he died he repeated aloud the 
Miserere psalm with his brethren; then he desired one to read to him part of 
the book of Canticles appearing himself in transports of joy. He at length 
cried out: Glory be to God; pressed the crucifix on his breast, and after 
some time said: Lord into thy hands I commend my soul: with which words 
he calmly breathed forth his soul on the 14th of December in 1591, being 
forty-nine years old of which he had spent twenty-eight in a religious state. 
St. Teresa in her epistles and other works styles him a saint even before he 
had embraced her reformed order, and says that he was one of the most pure 
souls in the church, to whom God had communicated great treasures of 
light, and whose understanding he had filled with the science of the saints. 
Almighty God exalted him after his death by several miracles; amongst 
which the cure of a nun of the Annunciation, at Neuf-Chateau in Lorraine, 
struck with a palsy, in 1705, effected on the ninth day of a Novena of 
devotion to this saint, was juridically proved in the court of the bishop of 
Toul. St. John was canonized by Benedict XIII. in 1726, and his office in 
the Roman Breviary was appointed on this 24th of November. His body 
remains at Segovia A history of his revelations, and many miracles, with an 
exact account of his writings, and mystical theology, may be read in his life 
by F. Dositheus of St. Alexis. 

The spirit of Christianity is the spirit of the cross. To attain to, and to live 
by, pure love, we must live and die upon the cross, or at least in the spirit of 
the cross. Jesus merited all the graces we receive by suffering for us; and it 
is by suffering with him that we are best prepared to be enriched with them. 
Hence afflictions are part of the portion which, together with the hundred- 
fold of his consolations, he has promised to his most beloved servants. His 
most holy and innocent mother bore a large share in all his sufferings. His 
apostles and other most faithful servants, in proportion to the high degree in 
which they stood in his favor, drank of this cup. Those souls which he has 
raised to the highest degree of familiarity in this life he always prepared for 
that grace by severe trials. Dr. Henry Boudon, archdeacon of Evreux, whose 
progress in an interior life is manifest from his Reign of God in a Soul, and 
several other works, was attacked by slanders, persecuted by his own 
bishop, and expelled with so much infamy that scarce was he able to find 
any one, even in distant provinces, that would receive him under his roof. 
He was, moreover perfectly acquainted with the state of interior anguish 


and desolation; which he describes from his own experience in his Holy 
Paths of the Cross. M. de Bernieres Louvigni, a gentleman of Normandy, 
and treasurer of France at Can, who trained up Dr. Boudon and other 
eminent clergymen infused into them the maxims of true piety, and sent 
zealous missionaries into the East and West Indies, and other remote 
kingdoms, living always a layman in the world, was one of the most 
excellent contemplatives of the last century. The perfection of an interior 
life he attained by the most profound humility, perfect disengagement of his 
heart from earthly things, and assiduous prayer and holy meditation. Yet 
this preparation for those sublime graces would have remained imperfect, 
had not the good use of many severe afflictions completed the crucifixion of 
the old man in his heart. The same all the saints assure us by their own 
example. But in the divine love they found a recompense, which richly paid 
them for all its cost, this love being its own present reward, as it is a fire 
which is its own fuel. 


St. Chrysogonus, M. 


The name of this holy martyr, who was apprehended at Rome, but be 
headed at Aquileia in the persecution of Dioclesian, occurs in the canon of 
the mass, and is mentioned in the ancient Calendar of Carthage of the fifth 
century,4241 and in all Western Martyrologies since that time. The church in 
Rome of which he is titular saint, is mentioned in a council held by pope 
Symmachus, and in the epistles of St. Gregory the Great; it gives title to a 
cardinal priest. The head of St. Chrysogonus is shown there in a rich case, 
but his body is at Venice. 


St.s Flora and Mary, VV. MM. 


In the reign of Abderramene II., king of the Saracens at Cordova in Spain, 
Flora, because she was of Mahometan extraction by her father, but had been 
secretly instructed in the faith by her mother, was impeached by her own 
brother before the cadi, or judge of the city. This magistrate caused her to be 
scourged, and beaten on the head till in some parts her skull was bare. Then 
he put her into the hands of her brother that he might overcome her 
resolution. After some time she made her escape over a high wall, and took 
shelter with a sister at Ossaria. Having lain concealed some time she 
ventured back to Cordova, and prayed publicly in the church of St. Aciclus 
the martyr. There she met with Mary, sister to the deacon Valabonsus, who 
had lately received the crown of martyrdom. The zealous virgins agreed to 
present themselves in the court of the cadi, by whose order they were 
apprehended, and confined to a close dungeon, where no one had access to 
them but certain impious lewd women. St. Eulogius, who was at that time 
detained in another prison, wrote and sent to them his Exhortation to 
Martyrdom. After a third examination the cadi commanded them both to be 
beheaded. The sentence was executed on the same day, the 24th of 
November, in 851. They are named in the Roman Martyrology. See St. 
Eulogius, Memor.1. 2, c. 8 


St. Cianan Or Kenan 


BISHOP OF DULEEK, IN IRELAND 


According to his acts quoted by Usher, he was a pupil of the religious man, 
Nathan; and, when a youth, was one of the fifty hostages whom the princes 
of Ireland gave to king Leogair, by whom he was set free at the intercession 
of bishop Kiaran. He then went into France, and passed some time with 
great fervor at Tours in the monastery of St. Martin. Returning to his native 
country, he converted great numbers to Christianity in Connaught. Thence 
he proceeded to Leinster, and founded a church in a place called to this day 
The wood of Cianan. At length he went into the territory of Owen, (that is, 
Tir-oen,) so called from king Owen, whose niece, Ethne, was St. Cianan’s 
mother. There he broke down an idol with an altar that was dedicated to it, 
and on the place built a Christian church. In the office of St. Cianan extant 
in MS. in the library at Cambridge, it is said that the saint built here a 
church of stone, on that account called Damliag,“°2 corrupted into Duleek. 
St. Cianan was descended from the royal blood of the kings of Munster. He 
died on the 24th of November, in 489. Duleek having suffered greatly by 
several fires and devastations of the Danes, its episcopal see was united to 
Meath. See Usher, Antiq.1. 29, and Primord. p. 1070; Ind. Chron. ad ann. 
450; Ware’s bishops, p. 137, and on St. Ultan, 4 Sept. p. 39. 


November 25" 


St. Catharine, V. M. 


JOS. ASSEMANI IN CALEND. UNIV. A.D. NOV. 24, T. 5, P. 375. 


St. Catharine, whom the Greeks call catherina, glorified God by an 
illustrious confession of the faith of Christ, at Alexandria, under Maximinus 
II. Her acts are so much adulterated that little use can be made of them. The 
emperor Basil, in his Greek Menology, relates with them that this saint, who 
was of the royal blood, and an excellent scholar, confuted a company of the 
ablest heathen philosophers, whom Maximinus had commanded to enter 
into a disputation with her, and that being converted by her to the faith, they 
were all burned in one fire, for confessing the same. He adds, that Catharine 
was at length beheaded. She is said first to have been put upon an engine 
made of four wheels joined together, and stuck with sharp pointed spikes, 
that, when the wheels were moved, her body might be torn to pieces. The 
acts add, that at the first stirring of the terrible engine, the cords with which 
the martyr was tied were broke asunder by the invisible power of an angel, 
and, the engine falling to pieces by the wheels being separated from one 
another, she was delivered from that death. Hence the name of St. 
Catharine’s wheel. 

The learned Joseph Assemani thinks that all the account we have of the 
particulars relating to this saint upon which we can depend, is what we meet 
with in Eusebius, though that historian mentions not her name. His relation 
is as follows:4213 “There was a certain woman, a Christian, and the richest 
and most noble of all the ladies of Alexandria, who, when the rest suffered 
themselves to be defloured by the tyrant, (Maximin,) resisted and 
vanquished his unbounded and worse than beastly lust. This lady was most 
illustrious for her high birth and great wealth; and likewise for her singular 
learning: but she preferred her virtue and her chastity to all worldly 
advantages. The tyrant, having in vain made several assaults upon her 
virtue, would not behead her, seeing her ready to die, but stripped her of all 
her estates and goods, and sent her into banishment.” Maximin, not long 


after, declared war against Licinius, and, after several engagements, was at 
length defeated by him in 313. Having lost his empire after a reign of five 
years, he fled to Tarsus, and there died in extreme misery. The body of St. 
Catharine was discovered by the Christians in Egypt about the eighth 
century, when they groaned under the yoke of the Saracens. It was soon 
after translated to the great monastery on the top of Mount Sinai in Arabia, 
built by St. Helen, and sumptuously enlarged and beautified by the emperor 
Justinian, as several old inscriptions and pictures in mosaic work in that 
place testify.424 Falconius, archbishop of San-Severmo, speaks of this 
translation as follows:42!2 “As to what is said, that the body of this saint 
was conveyed by angels to Mount Sinai, the meaning is, that it was carried 
by the monks of Sinai to their monastery, that they might devoutly enrich 
their dwelling with such a treasure.—It is well known that the name of an 
angelic habit#®/© was often used for a monastic habit, and that monks, on 
account of their heavenly purity and functions, were anciently called 
angels.” From that time we find more frequent mention made of the festival 
and relies of St. Catharine. St. Paul of Latra kept her feast with 
extraordinary solemnity and devotion. In the eleventh age, Simeon, a monk 
of Sinai, coming to Rouen to receive an annual alms of Richard, duke of 
Normandy, brought with him some of her relies, which he left there. The 
principal part of the mortal remains of this saint is still kept in a marble 
chest in the church of this monastery on Mount Sinai, described by Dr. 
Richard Pocock.48!2 

From this martyr’s uncommon erudition, and the extraordinary spirit of 
piety by which she sanctified her learning, and the use she made of it, she is 
chosen in the schools the patroness and model of Christian philosopher 
Learning is, next to virtue, the most noble ornament, and the highest 
improvement of the human mind, by which all its natural faculties obtain an 
eminent degree of perfection. The memory is exceedingly improved by 
exercise; those who complain that in them this faculty is like a sieve may, 
especially in youth, render it by use retensive of whatever is necessary, and 
particularly adapted to be a storehouse of names, facts, or entire discourses, 
according to every one’s exigency or purposes. But nothing ought to be 
learned by heart by children but what is excellent or absolutely necessary. 
To load a mind with other men’s lumber, and to make it a magazine of 


errors, trumpery, or toys, is to pervert all the purposes of this faculty, and a 
certain proof of the sloth, ignorance, and stupidity of a master. As the 
understanding is the light of the soul, so is it plain how exceedingly this is 
enlarged both by exercise and by the acquisition of solid science and useful 
knowledge. Judgment, the most valuable of all the properties of the mind, 
and by which the other faculties are poised, governed, and directed, is 
formed and perfected by experience and regular well-digested studies and 
reflection; and by them it attains to true justness and taste. The mind by the 
Same means acquires a steadiness, and conquers the aversion which sloth 
raises against the serious employment of its talents. It is doubtless the will 
of the Creator that all his works be raised to that degree of perfection of 
which they are capable, and, where our industry is required to this, it 
becomes a duty incumbent upon us. This is in nothing so essential and 
important as in our own mind, the dignity of our being, and the masterpiece 
of the visible world. How much its perfection depends upon culture appears 
in the difference of understanding between the savages (who, except in 
treachery, cunning. and shape, scarce seem to differ from the apes which 
inhabit their forests) and the most elegant civilized nations. A piece of 
ground left wild produces nothing but weeds and briers, which by culture 
would be covered with corn, flowers, and fruit. The difference is not less 
between a rough mind and one that is well cultivated. The same culture, 
indeed, suits not all persons. Geniuses must be explored, and the manner of 
instructing proportioned to them. Conditions and circumstances must be 
considered.42!8 Generally the more sublime theological studies suit not 
those who are excluded from teaching, though women, upon whom the 
domestic instruction of children in their infancy mainly depends, ought to 
be well instructed in the motives of religion, articles of faith, and all the 
practical duties and maxims of piety. Then history, geography, and some 
tincture or works of genius and spirit may be joined with suitable arts and 
other accomplishments of their sex and condition, provided they be guided 
by, and referred to religion, and provided books of piety and exercises of 
devotion always have the first place both in their hearts and in their time. 


St. Erasmus, or Elme, B. M. 


He is said to have been a native of Antioch, and a bishop in some part of 
Syria; who, in the persecution, hid himself on Mount Libanus, where he led 
an eremitical life for seventeen years, often visiting his flock, till he was 
crowned with martyrdom, probably in the persecution of Licinius, which 
had been begun by Dioclesian. He is named in the Roman. Sclavonian or 
Muscovite, and other calendars.42!2 


November 26" 


St. Peter, Martyr 


BISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA. 


FROM EUSEBLUS, THEODORET, &C. SEE TILLEMONT, T. 5; CELLILER, T. 4, P. 17; ORAL, 
T. 4, L. 10. 


A.D. 311. 


Eusebius4®22 calls this great prelate the excellent doctor of the Christian 
religion, and the chief and divine ornament of bishops; and tells us that he 
was admirable both for his extraordinary virtue, and for his skill in the 
sciences, and profound knowledge of the holy scriptures. In the year 300 he 
succeeded Theonas in the see of Alexandria, being the sixteenth archbishop 
from St. Mark; he governed that church with the highest commendation, 
says the same historian, during the space of twelve years; for the nine last of 
which he sustained the fury of the most violent persecutions carried on by 
Dioclesian and his successors. Virtue is tried and made perfect by 
sufferings; and Eusebius observes that the fervor of our saint’s piety and the 
rigor of his penance increased with the calamities of the church. That 
violent storm which affrighted and disheartened several bishops and inferior 
ministers of the church, did but awake his attention, inflame his charity, and 
inspire him with fresh vigor. He never ceased begging of God for himself 
and his flock necessary grace and courage, and exhorting them to die daily 
to their passions, that they might be prepared to die for Christ. The 
confessors he comforted and encouraged by word and example, and was the 
father of many martyrs who sealed their faith with their blood. His 
watchfulness and care were extended to all the churches of Egypt, Thebais 
or Upper Egypt, and Lybia, which were under his immediate inspection. 
Notwithstanding the activity of St. Peter’s charity and zeal, several in whom 
the love of this world prevailed, basely betrayed their faith, to escape 
torments and death. Some, who had entered the combat with excellent 
resolutions, and had endured severe torments, had been weak enough to 


yield at last. Others bore the loss of their liberty and the hardships of 
imprisonment, who yet shrunk at the sight of torments, and deserted their 
colors when they were called to battle. A third sort prevented the inquiries 
of the persecutors, and ran over to the enemy before they had suffered any 
thing for the faith. Some, seeking false cloaks to palliate their apostacy, sent 
heathens to sacrifice in their name, or accepted of attestations from the 
magistrates, setting forth that they had complied with the imperial edict, 
though in reality they had not. These different degrees of apostacy were 
distinctly considered by the holy bishop, who prescribed a suitable term of 
public penance for each in his canonical epistle.4824 

Among those who fell during this storm, none was more considerable 
than Meletius, bishop of Lycopolis in Thebais. That bishop was charged 
with several crimes; but apostacy was the main article alleged against him. 
St. Peter called a council, in which Meletius was convicted of having 
sacrificed to idols, and of other crimes, and sentence of deposition was 
passed against him. The apostate had not humility enough to submit, or to 
seek the remedy of his deep wounds by condign repentance, but put himself 
at the head of a discontented party which appeared ready to follow him to 
any lengths. To justify his disobedience, and to impose upon men by 
pretending a holy zeal for discipline, he published many calumnies against 
St. Peter and his council; and had the assurance to tell the world that he had 
left the archbishop’s communion, because he was too indulgent to the 
lapsed in receiving them too soon and too easily to communion. Thus he 
formed a pernicious schism which took its name from him, and subsisted a 
hundred and fifty years. The author laid several snares for St. Peter’s life, 
and though, by an overruling providence, these were rendered ineffectual, 
he succeeded in disturbing the whole church of Egypt with his factions and 
violent proceedings: for he infringed the saint’s patriarchal authority, 
ordained bishops within his jurisdiction, and even placed one in his 
metropolitical see. Sozomen tells us, these usurpations were carried on with 
less opposition during a certain time when St. Peter was obliged to retire, to 
avoid the fury of the persecution. Arius, who was then among the clergy of 
Alexandria, gave signs of his pride and turbulent spirit by espousing 
Meletius’s cause as soon as the breach was open, but soon after quitted that 
party, and was ordained deacon by St. Peter. It was not long before he 


relapsed again to the Meletians, and blamed St. Peter for excommunicating 
the schismatics, and forbidding them to baptize. The holy bishop, by his 
knowledge of mankind, was by this time convinced that pride, the source of 
uneasiness and inconstancy, had taken deep root in the heart of this unhappy 
man; and that so long as this evil was not radically cured, the wound of his 
soul was only skinned over by a pretended conversion, and would break out 
again with greater violence than ever. He therefore excommunicated him, 
and could never be prevailed with to revoke that sentence. St. Peter wrote a 
book on the Divinity, out of which some quotations are preserved in the 
councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon.#822 Also a paschal treatise of which 
some fragments are extant.4822 From St. Epiphanius#224 it appears that St. 
Peter was in prison for the faith in the reign of Dioclesian, or rather of 
Galerius Maximian; but after some time recovered his liberty. Maximin 
Daia, Csar in the East, renewed the persecution in 311, which had been 
considerably abated by a letter written the same year by the emperor 
Galerius in favor of the Christians. Eusebius informs us, that Maximin 
coming himself to Alexandria, St. Peter was immediately seized, when no 
one expected such a storm, and, without any form of trial, by the sole order 
of the tyrant, hurried to execution. With him were beheaded three of his 
priests, Faustus, Dio, and Ammonius. This Faustus seems by what Eusebius 
writes, to be the same person of that name who, sixty years before, was 
deacon to St. Dionysius, and the companion of his exile.482° 

The canons of the church are holy laws framed by the wisest and most 
experienced pastors and saints for the regulation of the manners of the 
faithful, according to the most pure maxims of our divine religion and the 
law of nature, many intricate rules of which are frequently explained, and 
many articles of faith expounded in them. Every clergyman is bound to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the great obligations of his state and profession: 
for it is one of the general and most just rules of the canon law, and even of 
the law of nature, that “No man is excused from a fault by his ignorance in 
things which, by his office, he is bound to know.”4828 That any one among 
the clergy should be a stranger to those decrees of the universal church and 
statutes of his own diocese, which regard the conduct and reformation of 
the clergy, is a neglect and an affected ignorance which aggravates the guilt 
of every transgression of which it is the cause, according to a well-known 


maxim of morality. After the knowledge of the holy scriptures of the 
articles of faith, and the rules of a sound Christian morality, every one who 
is charged with the direction of others, is obliged to have a competent 
tincture of those parts of the canon law which may fall in the way of his 
practice: bishops and their assistants stand in need of a more profound and 
universal skill both in what regards their own office, (in which Barbosa4822 
may be a manuduction,) and others. 


St. Nicon, Surnamed Metanoite, Confessor 


Nicon, a native of Pontus, and of a noble family, in his youth fled privately 
from his friends to a monastery called the stone of God, where he lived 
twelve years in the practice of the most austere penance and humble prayer, 
by which he studied perfectly to die to himself. His heart became quite 
penetrated with holy compunction and the purest love of God, and he spoke 
on virtue with an unction which pierced the souls of those that heard him 
discourse on heavenly things. The incredible spiritual fruit which his 
conferences and private exhortations produced, induced his superiors to 
employ him in preaching the word of God to the people. This office he 
exercised in quality of apostolic missionary in most parts of Armema, and 
afterwards passed into Crete, which island was then in the hands of the 
Saracens. Penance was the great duty which the saint announced to the 
people in imitation of St. John Baptist, and he began all his sermons with 
these words: Metanoite, or do penance; whence this surname was given 
him. The necessity and obligation that all men lie under of doing penance, 
he inculcated according to the maxims of the gospel; and he excellently 
explained the conditions of sincere repentance. For thousands and 
thousands befool themselves, and mock God in this point, when, by venting 
a few sighs and groans they persuade themselves that they have repented, 
though their hearts all the while deceive them. A true penitent must apply 
himself to the difficult work of self-examination by a strict scrutiny into, 
and survey of, the whole state of his soul, in order to discover every latent 
inordinate affection or passion. He must pursue sin home to his inclinations, 
and dislodge it thence; otherwise all he does will be to little purpose; so 
long as the root of sin remains lurking in the affections, it will shoot out 
again, and God who sees it there, pays no regard to lying vows and 
protestations. By earnest prayer, mortification, alms, and holy meditation, 
the penitential sorrow must be improved, till it has forced its way into the 
very innermost corners and recesses of the soul, shaken all the powers of 


sin, and formed that new creature which is little understood among 
Christians, though the very essence of a Christian life. By teaching 
penitents thus to lay the axe to the very root of sin, St. Nicon had the 
comfort to see in my wonderful conversions wrought among Christians, by 
which the face of religion seemed changed among them through the whole 
island. The saint, fearing lest the infant principles of conversion might be 
stifled and overland by the cares of the world, was infinitely solicitous to 
engage penitents to cut off and renounce all occasions of sin, to strengthen 
their souls in the fervent practice of all virtues and good works, and to 
cultivate the seeds of piety which the divine grace had sown in them. The 
Sweetness with which the holy preacher recommended the most severe 
maxims of the gospel, made our faith appear amiable to the Mahometans 
themselves. After having preached in Crete almost twenty years, and settled 
all the churches of that island in good order, he passed to the continent in 
Europe, and announced the divine word in Peloponnesus, Achaia, Epirus, 
and other parts of Greece confirming his doctrine with miracles. He died in 
a monastery in Pelo ponnesus in 998, and is honored both in the Greek and 
Roman Calendars See his authentic life in Baronius, Annal. t. 10. 


St. Sylvester Gozzolini, Abbot of Osimo 


INSTITUTOR OF THE SYLVESTRIN MONKS 


This saint was born of a noble family at Osimo or Osmo, about fourteen 
miles from Loretto, in 1177. He studied the laws and theology at Bologna 
and Padua, and being instituted to a canonry at Osimo, made prayer, pious 
reading, and the instruction of others his whole employment. His zeal in 
reproving vice raised him enemies, and his bishop, whom he admonished of 
certain neglects in the discharge of his office, declared himself his 
persecutor. These trials served to purify the heart of the servant of God, and 
prepared him for the grace of the pure love of God. The sight of the carcass 
of a man who had been admired in his lifetime for his beauty and great 
accomplishments, completed his abhorrence and contempt of this 
treacherous world, so that, deploring its scandals and blindness, he left the 
city privately, and retired into a desert thirty miles from Osimo, being then 
forty years old. To satisfy the importunity of others, in 1231, he built a 
monastery upon Monte Fano, two miles from Fabriano, in the marquisate of 
Ancona. In this house he settled the rule of St. Bennet without any 
mitigation; and, in 1248, obtained of Innocent IV., who was then at Lyons, 
the confirmation of his institute. He lived to found twenty-five monasteries 
in Italy, and leaving his disciples heirs of his double spirit of penance and 
prayer, departed to the Lord on the 26th of November, in 1267, being ninety 
years old. God was pleased to work several miracles at his tomb, and his 
name is inserted in the Roman Martyrology. See his life by Fabrini, fourth 
general of his order, in Breve Chron. della Congreg. de Monachi 
Sylvestrini; and Helyot, Hist. des Ordres Relig. t. 6, p. 170. 


St. Conrad, Bishop of Constance, C. 


This eminent servant of God was, by his humility and sanctity, the bright 
omament of the most illustrious house of the Guelphs, in Germany, which 
SO many princes have honored with their martial achievements and 
sovereign dignities. Their pedigree is derived by some from Clodion, king 
of the Franks, and Wittekind the Great, (who was created by Charlemagne 
first duke of Saxony,) and consequently from Woden, the chief god, and the 
stock of the principal royal families of the Saxons which founded the 
Heptarchy in England. The name of Guelph or Guelf was taken by this 
family in the reign of Charlemagne,“®28 at which time they were counts of 
Altorff, now called Weingarten in Suabia, not Altorff, the university near 
Nuremberg in Franconia; nor the capital of Uri in Switzerland. Conrad, 
abbot of Ursperg, who gives the noble pedigree of this family, exceedingly 
extols the devotion of its princes and princesses, their piety towards God, 
and their most religious attachment to the apostolic see.4822 Guelph I., 
whose name was retained by his descendants, was son of Isenbart, count of 
Altorff, and his wife Irmentrudis, sister-in-law to Charlemagne, and 
foundress of the great Benedictin abbey of Altorff.4822 Judith, daughter of 
Guelph I., was married to the emperor Louis Dbonnaire, and is famous in 
the history of his troubles. Two of her brothers became dukes of Bavaria. 
Conrad Rudolf brother of Judith, was the second count of Altorff of this 
name, and his son Henry the third count, and founder of the monastery of 
Altonmunster. He left two sons, St. Conrad and Rudolf, fourth count of 
Altorff, whom Rimucalls Henry II. against the authority of the abbot of 
Ursperg and Manlius the former of whom was intimately acquainted with 
this illustrious family in the twelfth age, and copied his account of it from 
original records. 

Conrad was a saint from the cradle, and was sent young to the famous 
schools which then flourished at Constance under the direction of the 
bishop of that city. For the city of Vendonissa or Vindisch, near Bader, 


being destroyed by Childebert II., king of France, in 594, the episcopal see 
which had been founded there by St. Bert, about the year 490, was removed 
to Constance, a city so called from the emperor Constans. As the love of 
God had moved Conrad to despise the vanities of the world, so it inspired 
him with an uncommon fervor in his service, lest he should lose the crown 
by sloth, to purchase which he had forsaken all things. His seriousness 
showed how deeply the great concerns of eternity were impressed upon his 
mind, and restrained all sloth, levity, or dissolute mirth: yet was it far from 
carrying with it any thing of sourness or melancholy, which no less than all 
capriciousness, changeableness of temper, and uneasiness of mind, are 
certain signs of pride and unmortified passions. The temper of our saint’s 
mind was always even, serene, and cheerful, which discovered at the 
bottom a lasting joy, which is always the fruit of inward peace, and 
produces an unalterable sweetness in conversation even under the greatest 
disappointments. An unaffected simplicity, which is also an attendant of 
sincere virtue, shone with lustre in all his actions, and, joined with his 
perfect humility and religious piety, gave him in his whole deportment an 
air of dignity which belongs to virtue only, and is far superior to that which 
worldly greatness bestows. Hence every one approached him with awe and 
veneration mixed with confidence and affection, which the charms of his 
tender and obliging charity and humility inspired. Soon after he was 
ordained priest, the provostship of the cathedral, the next dignity to that of 
the bishop, was conferred upon him: and that prelate, whose name was 
Noting, dying in 934, our saint was unanimously chosen to fill the episcopal 
chair, though it was a considerable time before his consent could by any 
means be extorted. St. Ulric, bishop of Ausburg, who had strenuously 
promoted his election frequently visited him for the sake of holding pious 
conferences together and so close were the bands of holy friendship in 
which these two great prelates were linked together, that they almost 
seemed to have but one soul which animated two bodies. St. Conrad having 
dedicated himself with all that he possessed to God, made an exchange of 
his estates with his brother for other lands situate near Constance, and 
settled them all upon that church and the poor, having first built and 
endowed three stately churches at Constance, in honor of St. Maurice, St. 
John Evangelist, and St. Paul. 


The holy wars having made pilgrimages to Jerusalem very frequent in 
that age, our saint thrice visited those holy places, making his journeys truly 
pilgrimages of austere penance and devotion. Worldly conversation the 
saint always shunned as much as possible, not only as a loss of time, (which 
is of all things the most precious to the servant of God,) but also as the bane 
of the spirit of recollection and compunction, which in one who has 
dedicated himself to the divine service, and to the daily ministry of the altar, 
ought always to be most perfect. How religiously exact the holy bishop was 
in whatever belonged to his sacred functions, particularly to the adorable 
sacrifice of the mass, appears from the following instance It happened that a 
great spider dropped into the chalice while the prelate was saying mass on 
Easter-day: the insect might have been taken out, and then decently burnt, 
some spiders being poisonous and dangerous; but out of devotion and 
respect for the holy mysteries, the bishop swallowed the spider; which he 
vomited up some hours after without receiving any harm.424 In comforting 
and relieving the poor, in instructing and exhorting his flock, and in all 
other functions of his charge our saint was indefatigable; and he labored in 
the vineyard of the Lord with equal fervor and watchfulness from the very 
beginning of the morning to the last hour of the day. He went to receive his 
salary in eternal joys in the year 976, having been bishop forty-two years. 
He was buried in the church of St. Maurice, and two blind men recovered 
their sight, and other sick their health, at his tomb. Other miracles are 
recorded in the Chronicle of Constance, subjoined to his life, and he was 
canonized by Calixtus II. about the year 1120. The Roman Martyrology 
commemorates him on the 26th of November. See his life published by 
Leibnitz, Scriptor Brunswicens, t. 3, p. 1; also in the History of the 
Illustrious Family of the Guelphs, ib. t. 2, p. 783, likewise in F. Raderus’s 
Brevaria Sancta, t. 1. p. 101. 


November 27" 


St. Maximus, Bishop of Riez, C. 


See his life written by Dynamius, a patrician In Gaul, some time governor 
of Provence, and recelver of this rents of the Roman see In Gaul, as appears 
from St. Greg.,1. 3, ep. 33. This work he dedicated to Us bricus. Faustus’s 
successor in the see of Riez, who died a hermit in 601. See Thilmont. t. 15; 
Fabriclus. Bibl. Medi et infim Latinil.1. 5, vol. 2. p. 209: Rivet. Hist. Litter. 
t. 2, p. 357. See also the homily of this saint’s successor. Faustus, bishop of 
Riez in his euloglum, published to Latin and French by Dom. d’ Ahichi, in 
1644. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 460. 


St. Maximus was born in Provence at Decomer, now called Chateau-Redon, 
near Dignie. His truly Christian parents saw him baptized in his infancy, 
and brought him up in the love and practice of virtue, and an enemy to its 
bane, the pleasure of the senses, which the saint from his childhood made it 
his study to subdue and often mortify, so that in his youth he was an 
excellent example of profound humility, and an absolute conquest of his 
passions; and his virtue increased with his years. He was well made, and by 
the sweetness of his temper, and the overflowings of a generous heart, 
engaged the esteem of all that knew him; but was aware of the dangerous 
snare of being betrayed into a love of company and the world; and, leading 
a very retired life in his father’s house, gave himself up to prayer, reading, 
and serious studies, in which he gave early displays of genius. His mind and 
heart were so engaged by heavenly things that he trampled on all worldly 
advantages, and made a resolution of observing a perpetual continence. 
Thus he remained some years in the world without living by its maxims, or 
seeming to belong to it; and, though among his friends, and in his own 
country, had no more relish for his situation than if he had been in exile, and 
surrounded by strangers. At last he broke the chain which seemed to fix him 
to the world, and, distributing his fortune among the poor, retired to the 


monastery of Lerins, where he was kindly received by St. Honoratus. When 
that holy founder was made archbishop of Arles, in 426, Maximus was 
chosen the second abbot of Lerins. St. Sidonius assures us#%24 that the 
monastery of Lerins seemed to acquire a new lustre by his prudent conduct 
and bright example, under which the monks scarce felt the severities of the 
rule, so great was the cheerfulness and alacrity with which they obeyed 
him. The gift of miracles with which he was favored, and the great 
reputation of his sanctity drew great crowds to his monastery from the 
continent, which, breaking in upon his retirement, obliged him to quit the 
house, and conceal himself some days in a forest in the island; though we 
are assured that the chief reason why he thus lay hid in a very rainy season 
was, that the clergy and people of Frejus had demanded him for bishop. 
After this danger was over he again made his appearance at Lerins. It 
happened, however, no long after, when he had governed the abbey of 
Lerins about seven years that the see of Riez in Provence became vacant 
about the year 433, and he was compelled to fill it; for though he had fled to 
the coast of Italy to shun that dignity, he was pursued and brought back. His 
parents being originally of that city, the saint was looked upon there as a 
citizen, and, on account of his sanctity, received as an angel from 
heaven.4223 In this dignity he continued to wear his hair shirt and habit, and 
to observe the monastic rule as far as was compatible with his functions: he 
still retained the same love of poverty, the same spirit of penance and 
prayer, the same indifference to the world, and the same humility for which 
he had been so conspicuous in the cloister. But his patience and his charity 
found more employment, he being by his office the physician, pastor, and 
teacher, of a numerous people, and charged with the conduct of their souls 
to lead them to eternal life. Among the sermons which pass under the name 
of Eusebius Emisenus, three or four are ascribed to St. Maximus,4224 and 
the first among those of Faustus of Riez.4822 He assisted at the council of 
Riez in 439, the first of Orange in 441, that of Arles in 454, and died on the 
27th of November before the year 462. His body lies now in the cathedral 
of Riez, which bears jointly the names of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
Maximus.4836 

The study of the saints was the art of living well, and of putting on the 
spirit of Christ. This was their employment both in their deserts and in the 


world: this is the only end of man, the only means which can conduct him 
to present and future happiness. In the language of the holy scriptures this 
alone is called science: every other science is termed folly. Not but profane 
sciences teach many useful truths; but if compared with the infinite 
importance of this knowledge, they are of no value; and unless they are 
made subservient to it, and are directed and regulated by it, lead into 
frequent gross and fatal errors. This science is learned by listening to 
instructions, pious reading, and meditation, and opening to the heavenly 
doctrine not only our understandings, but also our hearts. And it is to be 
deeply and experimentally imprinted in our souls by the practice of all 
virtues. The disciples, going to Emmas, heard attentively the world’s 
Redeemer, but were only enlightened in the exercise of charity. Christ 
learned obedience from the things which he suffered. Humility, patience, 
meekness, and all other virtues acquire a new and heroic degree of 
perfection by being exerted and exercised with fervor, especially in times of 
trial. 


St. James, Surnamed Intercisus, M. 


St. James was a native of Beth-Lapeta, a royal city in Persia, and a 
nobleman of the first rank, and of the highest reputation in that kingdom for 
his birth and great qualifications, both natural and acquired, and for the 
extraordinary honors and marks of favor which the king conferred upon 
him, and which were his most dangerous temptation. For when his prince 
declared war against the Christian religion,“°2 this courtier had not the 
courage to renounce his royal master and benefactor’s friendship; and, 
rather than forfeit his favor, abandoned the worship of the true God, which 
he before professed. His mother and wife were extremely afflicted at his 
fall, which they ceased not every day bitterly to deplore before God, and 
earnestly to recommend his unhappy soul to the divine mercy. Upon the 
death of king Isdegerdes they wrote to him the following letter: “We were 
informed long ago that, for the sake of the king’s favor and for worldly 
riches, you have forsaken the love of the immortal God. Think where that 
king now lies, on whose favor you set so high a value. Unhappy man! 
behold he is fallen to dust, which is the fate of all mortals; nor can you any 
longer hope to receive the least succor from him, much less to be protected 
by him from eternal torments. And know that if you persevere in your 
crimes, you yourself, by the divine justice, will fall under that punishment, 
together with the king your friend. As for our parts, we will have no more 
commerce with you.” James was strongly affected by reading this letter, and 
began to reflect with himself what just reproaches his apostacy would 
deserve at the last day from the mouth of the great Judge. He appeared no 
more at court, shunned the company of those who would have endeavored 
to seduce him, and renounced honors, pomp, and pleasures, the fatal lure 
which had occasioned his ruin. We see every day pretended penitents forget 
the danger they have just been rescued from; lay their hands again upon the 
hole of the aspic which stung them before, and unadvisedly put their foot 
into the snare out of which they had just escaped. The very beasts which 


have been once taken in a gin, if they have broken it and recovered their 
liberty, by bare instinct never venture themselves again in that place. 
Infinitely more will every man who governs himself by reason or religion, 
or who sincerely abhors sin above all evils, fly all the approaches of his 
mortal enemy. This was the disposition of our true penitent; nor did he 
stick, in the bitterness of his grief for his crime, openly to condemn himself. 
His words were soon carried to the new king, who immediately sent for 
him. The saint boldly confessed himself a Christian. Vararanes, with 
indignation and fury, reproached him with ingratitude, enumerating the 
many high favors and honors he had received from his royal father. St. 
James calmly said, “Where is he at present? What is now become of him?” 
These words exceedingly exasperated the tyrant, who threatened that his 
punishment should not be a speedy death, but lingering torments. St. James 
said, “Any kind of death is no more than a sleep. May my soul die the death 
of the just.”4828 “Death,” said the tyrant, “is not a sleep; it is a terror to lords 
and kings.” The martyr answered, “It indeed terrifies kings, and all others 
who contemn God; because the hope of the wicked shall perish.”4822 The 
king took him up at these words, and sharply said, “Do you then call us 
wicked men, O idle race, who neither worship God, nor the sun, moon, fire, 
or water, the illustrious offspring of the gods?” “I accuse you not,” replied 
St. James, “but I say that you give the incommunicable name of God to 
creatures.” 

The king, whose wrath was more and more kindled, called together his 
ministers and the judges of his empire, in order to deliberate what new cruel 
death could be invented for the chastisement of so notorious an offender. 
After a long consultation the council came to a resolution, that, unless the 
pretended criminal renounced Christ he should be hung on the rack, and his 
limbs cut off one after another, joint by joint. The sentence was no sooner 
made public but the whole city flocked to see his uncommon execution, and 
the Christians, falling prostrate on the ground, poured forth their prayers to 
God for the martyr’s perseverance, who had been carried out from the court 
without delay to the place of execution. When he was arrived there he 
begged a moment’s respite, and, turning his face towards the east, fell on 
his knees, and, lifting up his eyes to heaven, prayed with great fervor. After 
waiting some time the executioners approached the intrepid servant of 


Christ, and displayed their naked cimeters and other frightful weapons and 
instruments before his eyes; then they took hold of his hand, and violently 
stretched out his arm; and in that posture explained to him the cruel death 
he was just going to suffer, and pressed him to avert so terrible a 
punishment by obeying the king. His birth, and the high rank which he had 
held in the empire, the flower of his age, and the comeliness and majesty of 
his person, moved the whole multitude of spectators to tears at the sight. 
The heathens conjured him with the most passionate and moving 
expressions and gestures to dissemble his religion only for the present time, 
saying he might immediately return to it again. The martyr answered them, 
“This death, which appeared to them to wear so dreadful a face, was very 
little for the purchase of eternal life.” Then, turning to the executioners, he 
said, “Why stand ye idle looking on? Why begin ye not your work?” They 
therefore cut off his right thumb. Upon which he prayed thus aloud: “O 
Saviour of Christians, receive a branch of the tree. It will putrefy, but will 
bud again, and, as I am assured, will be clothed with glory.” The judge, who 
had been appointed by the king to oversee the execution, burst into tears at 
this spectacle, and all the people that were present did the same, and many 
cried out to the martyr, “It is enough that you have lost thus much for the 
sake of religion. Suffer not your most tender body thus to be cut piecemeal, 
and destroyed. You have riches: bestow part of them on the poor for the 
good of your soul; but die not in this manner.” St. James answered, “The 
vine dies in winter, yet revives in spring; and shall not the body when cut 
down sprout up again?” When his first finger was cut off, he cried out, “My 
heart hath rejoiced in the Lord; and my soul hath exulted in his 
salvation.4842 Receive, O Lord, another branch.” Here the joy of his heart 
seemed sensibly to overcome the pain he suffered, and appeared visibly in 
his countenance. At the lopping off every finger he exulted and thanked 
God afresh. After the loss of the fingers of his right hand, and again after 
those of his left, he was conjured by the judges to conform, and save 
himself. To whom he meekly answered, “He is not worthy of God, who, 
after putting his hand to the plough, shall look back.” The great toe of his 
right foot was next cut off, and followed by the rest; then the little toe of the 
left foot, and all the others after it. At the loss of each part the martyr 
repeated the praises of God, exulting as at a subject of fresh joy. When his 


fingers and toes were lopped off, he cheerfully said to the executioners, 
“Now the boughs are gone, cut down the trunk. Do not pity me; for my 
heart hath rejoiced in the Lord, and my soul is lifted up to him who loveth 
the humble and the little ones.” Then his right foot, after that his left foot: 
next the right, then he left hand were cut off. The right arm and the left: 
then the right, and after that the left leg felt the knife. While he lay 
weltering in his own blood, his thighs were torn from the hips. Lying a 
naked trunk, and having already lost half his body, he still continued to pray 
and praise God with cheerfulness, till a guard, by severing his head from his 
body, completed his martyrdom. This was executed on the 27th of 
November, in the year of our Lord 421, the second of king Vararanes. The 
Christians offered a considerable sum of money for the martyr’s relics, but 
were not allowed to redeem them. However, they afterwards watched an 
opportunity, and carried them off by stealth. They found them in twenty- 
eight different pieces, and put them with the trunk into a chest or umm, 
together with the congealed blood, and that which had been received in 
linen cloths. But part of the blood had been sucked up by the sun, and its 
rays were so strongly dyed therewith as to unge the sacred limbs of the 
martyr, upon which they darted, with a red color. The author of these acts, 
who was an eye-witness, adds, “We all, supplaint implored the aid of the 
blessed James.” The faithful buried his remains in a place unknown to the 
heathens. The triumph of this illustrious penitent and martyr has, in all 
succeeding ages, been most renowned in the churches of the Persians, 
Syrians, Coptes, Greeks, and Latins. See his genuine Chaldaic Acts in 
Steph. Assemani, Acta Mart. Orient, t. 1, p. 237. The Greek translation, 
copied by Metaphrastes, &c., has been interpolated See likewise the learned 
Jos. Assemani, Bibl. Orient, pp. 181 and 402 Also in Calendaria Univ. t. 5, 
p. 387, and Orsi,1. 27, n. 6, t. 12, p. 9. 


St. Maharsapor, M. 


This glorious martyr was a Persian prince of noble extraction, but far more 
distinguished by his virtue, and by his zeal for the Christian faith. On this 
account the persecution was no sooner raised by Isdegerdes, but 
Maharsapor was seized the first of all others, together with Parses and 
Sabutaca. The two latter, after divers tortures, finished their martyrdom by 
the order and sentence of a judge named Hormisdavarus, a man raised to 
that dignity from a slave, but still baser by his manners than by his birth. By 
this inhuman and vile magistrate Maharsapor was often examined, and put 
to the torture; after which he was left to languish three years in prison, in 
stench and hunger. This term being elapsed, the same judge again examined 
the champion of Christ, and, finding him steadfast and invincible in 
confessing Christ, he condemned him to be thrown into a dark pit, there to 
perish with hunger. Several days after this sentence had been executed, 
certain officers and soldiers opened the pit, and found the martyr’s body 
without life indeed, but in light, and on his knees, as if he had been at 
prayer, in which posture the saint, triumphing by such a death over his 
enemies, had breathed out his pure soul. St. Maharsapor suffered in 
October, in the year of our Lord 421, the second of Vararanes V. See 
Stephen Evodius Assemani, Act. Mart. Orient, t. 1, p. 234. 


St. Virgil, Bishop of Saltzburg, C. 


St. Virgil was born in Ireland, and distinguished at home for his learning 
and virtue. Travelling into France in the reign of king Pepin, he was 
courteously received by that prince, who kept him two years near his 
person, till the see of uvave, since called Saltzburg, falling vacant, he 
recommended him to that bishopric, and wrote in his favor to Odilo, duke 
of Bavaria, his friend and brother-in-law. Virgil trembled at the prospect, 
and, for two years, commissioned Dobda, a bishop whom he had brought 
with him from Ireland, to perform the episcopal functions, reserving to 
himself only the office of preaching and instructing, till he was compelled 
by his colleagues to receive the episcopal consecration in 766. He rebuilt, 
magnificently, the abbey of St. Peter, at Saltzburg, of which he had been 
himself for some time abbot, and he translated thither the body of St. Ruper 
founder of that see. This church became afterwards the cathedral. St. Virgil 
baptized at Saltzburg two successive dukes of Carinthia, Chetimar and 
Vetune, and sent thither fourteen preachers under the conduct of Modestus, 
a bishop, who planted the faith in that country. Having settled the affairs of 
his own church, he made a visitation of that of Carinthia, as far as the 
borders of the Huns, where the Drave falls into the Danube. Soon after his 
return home he was taken il! of a slow fever, and, after a fervent 
preparation, cheerfully departed to our Lord on the 27th of November, 784. 
Among the many saints who governed the see of Saltzburg, whose lives 
Canisius has collected, there is none to whom that church and its temporal 
principality are more indebted than to St. Virgil. See his life in Canisius, 
Lect. Ant., and in Mabillon, Act. Ben. t. 4, p. 310. Also Ware’s Writers of 
Ireland; Colgan, &c. 


St. Secundin 


BISHOP OF DUNSEACHLIN, OR DUNSAGHLIN, IN MEATH, CALLED BY THE IRISH 
SEACHNAL 


He was nephew and disciple to St. Patrick, and died, 447. See Colgan, 
Ware, and the note on St. Ultan, 4th of Sept., p. 599. 


November 28" 


St. Stephen the Younger, M. 


From his authentic Acts, carefully complied forty-two years after his death 
by Stephen of Constantinople; also from Cedrenus and Theophanes. See 
Celliler, t. 18, p. 521, and Jos. Assemant in Calend. Univ. t. 5, p. 389. 


A. D. 764. 


St. Stephen, surnamed the Younger, or of St. Auxentius’s Mount, one of the 
most renowned martyrs in the persecution of the Iconoclasts, was born at 
Constantinople in 714, and dedicated to God by his parents before he came 
into the world. They were rich in temporal possessions, but much richer in 
virtue; and took special care to see their son provided with proper masters, 
and grounded in pious sentiments from his infancy. Thus he was instructed 
in the perfect knowledge of the Catholic Faith, and his tender breast was 
fortified by the love and practice of the duties of religion; by which 
antidotes he was afterwards preserved from the poison of profane novelties. 
Leo the Isaurian, who was infamous for the sacrilegious plunder of many 
churches, and for several other crimes, as Theophanes relates, to the vices 
of impiety and tyranny, added that of heresy, being prevailed upon by the 
Jews whom he had persecuted a little before, to oppose the respect paid by 
the faithful to holy images. The tyrant endeavored to establish his error by a 
cruel persecution, and the parents of our saint with many others left their 
country, that they might not be exposed to the danger of offending God by 
staying there. To dispose of their son in a way suitable to his pious 
inclinations, and their own views in his education, they placed him when he 
was fifteen years old in the monastery of St. Auxentius, not far from 
Chalcedon, and the abbot admitted him in the year following to the 
monastic habit and profession. Our saint entered into all the penitential 
exercises of the community with incredible ardor, and his first employment 
was to fetch in the daily provisions for the monastery. The death of his 
father, which happened some time after, obliged him to make a journey to 


Constantinople, where he sold his whole fortune, and distributed the price 
among the poor. He had two sisters; one of which was already a nun at 
Constantinople; the other he took with his mother into Bithynia, where he 
placed them in a monastery. Stephen made sacred studies and meditation on 
the holy scriptures, his principal employment, and the works of St. 
Chrysostom were his Commentary on the Divine Oracles. John the abbot 
dying, the saint, though but thirty years of age, was unanimously placed at 
the head of the monastery. This was only a number of small cells scattered 
up and down the mountain, one of the highest in that province; and the new 
abbot succeeded his predecessor in a very small cave on the summit, where 
he joined labor with prayer, copying books, and making nets; by which he 
gained his own subsistence, and increased the stock of his monastery for the 
relief of the poor. His only garment was a thin sheep’s skin, and he wore an 
iron girdle round his loins. Great numbers renounced the world to serve 
God under his direction. And a young widow of great quality, who changed 
her name to that of Anne, became his spiritual daughter, and took the 
religious veil in a nunnery situate at the foot of his mountain. After some 
years, Stephen, out of a love of closer retirement, and a severer course of 
life, resigned his abbacy to one Marinus, built himself a remote cell, much 
narrower than his cave, so that it was impossible for him to lie or stand up 
in it at his ease, and shut himself up in this sepulchre in the forty-second 
year of his age. 

Constantine Copronymus carried on for twenty years the war which his 
father Leo had begun against holy images. In 754 he caused a pretended 
council of three hundred and thirty-eight Iconoclast bishops to meet at 
Constantinople, and to condemn the use of holy images as a remnant of 
idolatry," and in all parts of the empire persecuted the Catholics to 
compel them to subscribe to this decree. His malice was chiefly levelled 
against the monks, from whom he apprehended the most resolute 
opposition. Being sensible of the influence of the example of our saint, and 
the weight which the reputation of his sanctity gave to his actions, he was 
particularly solicitous to engage his subscription. Callistus, a patrician, was 
dispatched to him on that errand, and used all the arts in his power to 
prevail with the saint to consent to the emperor’s desire: but he was obliged 
to return full of confusion at a miscarriage where he had promised himself 


certain success. Constantine, incensed at St. Stephen’s resolute answers, 
which the patrician reported to him, sent Callistus back with a party of 
soldiers with an order to drag him out of his cell. They found him so wasted 
with fasting and his limbs so much weakened by the straitness of his cell, 
that they were obliged to carry him on their shoulders to the bottom of the 
mountain, and there they kept him under a strong guard. Witnesses were 
suborned to accuse the saint, and he was charged with having criminally 
conversed with the holy widow Anne. This lady protested he was innocent, 
and called him a holy man; and because she would not come into the 
emperor’s measures, she was severely whipped, and then confined to a 
monastery at Constantinople, where she died soon after of the hard usage 
she suffered. 

The emperor, seeking a new occasion to put Stephen to death, persuade I 
one of his courtiers, called George Syncletus, to draw him into a scare 
Constantine had forbil the monasteries to receive any novice to the habit 
George, going to Mount St. Auxentius, fell on his knees to St. Stephen and 
begged to receive the monastic habit. The saint knew him to belong to the 
court, because he was shaved: the emperor having forbid any at his court to 
wear beards. But the more St. Stephen urged the emperor’s prohibition, the 
more earnestly the impostor pressed him to admit him to the habit, 
pretending that both his temporal safety from the persecutors, and his 
eternal salvation depended upon it. Soon after he had received the habit he 
ran with it to the court, and the next day the emperor produced him in that 
garb in the amphitheatre before the people, who were assembled by his 
order for that purpose. The emperor inflamed them by a violent invective 
against the saint and the monastic order: then publicly tore his habit off his 
back, and the populace trampled upon it. The emperor immediately sent a 
body of armed men to St. Auxentius’s Mount, who dispersed all the monks, 
and burnt down the monastery and church to the very foundation. They took 
St. Stephen from the place of his confinement there, and carried him to the 
seaside, striking him with clubs, taking him by the throat, tearing his legs in 
the thorns, and treating him with injurious language. In the port of 
Chalcedon they put him on board of a small vessel, and carried him to a 
monastery at Chrysopolis, a small town not very far from Constantinople, 
where Callistus and several Iconoclast bishops, with a secretary of state, 
and another officer, came to visit and examine him. They treated him first 


with civility, and afterwards with extreme harshness. He boldly asked them 
how they could call that a general council which was not approved by the 
pope of Rome, without whose participation the regulation of ecclesiastical 
affairs was forbid by a canon. Neither had the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, or Jerusalem approved of that assembly. He, with the liberty of a 
martyr, defended the honor due to holy images, insomuch that Caliistus, 
when they returned to Constantinople, said to the emperor: “My lord, we 
are overcome: this man is very powerful in argument and learning; and 
despises death.” The emperor, transported with rage, condemned the holy 
man to be carried into banishment into the island of Proconesus, in the 
Propontis. In that place he was joined by many of his monks, and his 
miracles increased the reputation of his sanctity, and multiplied the 
defenders of holy images. This circumstance mortified the tyrant, who, two 
years after, ordered him to be removed to a prison in Constantinople, and 
loaded with irons. Some days after the saint was carried before the emperor, 
who asked him whether he believed that men trampled on Christ by 
trampling on his image. “God forbid,” said the martyr. Then taking a piece 
of money in his hand, he asked what treatment he should deserve who 
should stamp upon that image of the emperor. The assembly cried out that 
he ought to be severely punished. “Is it then,” said the saint, “so great a 
crimo to insult the image of the emperor of the earth, and none to cast into 
the fire that of the king of heaven?” Some days after this examination the 
emperor commanded that he should be beheaded, but recalled the sentence 
before the martyr arrived at the place of execution, resolving to reserve him 
for a more cruel death; and, after some deliberation, sent an order that he 
should be scourged to death in prison. They who undertook this barbarous 
execution left the work imperfect. The tyrant, understanding that he was yet 
alive, cried out, “Will no one rid me of this monk?” Whereupon certain 
courtiers stirred up a mob of impious wretches, who running to the jail, 
seized the martyr, dragged him through the streets of the city, with his feet 
tied with cords, and many struck him with stones and staves, till one 
dispatched him by dashing out his brains with a club The rest continued 
their insults on his dead body till his limbs were torn asunder, and his brains 
and bowels left on the ground. Cedrenus places his martyrdom in the year 
764, who seems to have been better informed than Theophanes, who 
mentions it in 757 


The martyrs under their torments and the ignominy of a barbarous death, 
seem the most miserable of men to carnal eyes, but to those of faith nothing 
is more glorious, nothing more happy. What can be greater or more noble 
than for a man to love those who most unjustly hate and persecute him, and 
only to wish and pray for their temporal and eternal happiness? To bear the 
loss of all that the world can enjoy, and to suffer all pains rather than to 
depart in the least tittle from his duty to God? What marks do we show of 
this heroic fortitude, of this complete victory over our passions, of this 
steady adherence to God and the cause of virtue? This heroic disposition of 
true virtue would appear in smaller trials, such as we daily meet with, if we 
inherited the spirit of our holy faith. Let us take a review of our own hearts, 
and of our conduct, and examine whether this meekness, this humility, this 
charity, and this fortitude appear to be the spirit by which our souls are 
governed? if not, it behooves us without loss of time to neglect nothing for 
attaining that grace by which our affections will be moulded into this 
heavenly frame, the great fruit of our divine religion. 


St. James of La Marca of Ancona, C. 


The small town of Montbrandon, in the Marca of Ancona, the ancient 
Picenum, a province of the ecclesiastical state in Italy, gave birth to this 
saint. His parents, though of low condition, were very virtuous, and 
educated him in sentiments of true piety and religion. A neighboring priest 
taught him Latin, and he was young when he was sent to the university of 
Perugia, where his progress in learning soon qualified him to be chosen 
preceptor to a young gentleman of Florence. This student’s father, who was 
a magistrate in that city, was much taken with the virtue and prudence of 
our saint, engaged him to accompany his son to Florence, and procured him 
a considerable post in that republic. St. James observed, that in the hurry of 
worldly business, men easily forget to converse sufficiently with God and 
themselves, and that shutting themselves up in it, they become part of that 
vortex which hurries time and the world away without looking any further, 
also, that while we hear continually the discourse of men, we are apt 
insensibly to take in, and freight ourselves with the vices of men. Against 
these dangers, persons who live in the world, must use the antidote of 
conversing much with God. This James did by assiduous prayer and 
recollection, in which exercises he found such charms that he resolved to 
embrace a religious and penitential life. These were the dispositions of his 
soul when travelling near Assisium, he went into the great church of the 
Portiuncula to pray, and being animated by the fervor of the holy religious 
men who there served God, and by the example of their blessed founder St. 
Francis, he determined to petition in that very place for the habit of the 
order. The brethren received him with open arms, and he was sent to 
perform his novitiate in a small austere convent near Assisium, called, of 
the Prisons He began his spiritual war against the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, with assiduous prayer, and extraordinary fasts and watchings; and the 
fervor of his first beginnings was, by his fidelity in corresponding with 
divine grace, crowned with such constancy and perseverance as never to 


suffer any abatement. After the year of his probation was completed, he 
returned to the Portiuncula, and by his solemn vows offered himself a 
holocaust to God. For forty years he never passed a day without taking the 
discipline; be always wore either a rough hair shirt, or an iron coat of mail 
armed with short sharp spikes; allowing himself only three hours for sleep, 
he spent the rest of the night in holy meditation and prayer; flesh-meat he 
never touched, and he ate so little that it seemed a miracle how he could 
live. He said mass every day with wonderful devotion. Out of a true spirit 
of humility and penance he was a great lover of poverty, and it was a 
subject of joy to him to see himself often destitute of the most necessary 
things. He copied for himself most of the few books he allowed himself the 
use of, and he always wore a mean threadbare habit. His purity during the 
course of his whole life was spotless; and he shunned as much as possible 
all conversation with persons of the other sex, and made this very short, 
when it was necessary for their spiritual direction; and he never looked any 
woman in the face. In the practice of obedience he was so exact, that, once 
having received an order to go abroad, when he had lifted up the cup near 
his mouth to drink he set it down again, and went out immediately without 
drinking; for he was afraid to lose the merit of obedience by the least delay. 
His zeal for the salvation of souls seemed to have no bounds, and for 
forty years together he never passed a single day without preaching the 
word of God either to the people or to the religious of his own order. His 
exhortations were vehement and efficacious; by one sermon at Milan he 
converted thirty-six lewd women to a most fervent course of penance. 
Being chosen archbishop of that city he fled, and being taken, he prevailed 
by entreaties and persuasions to be allowed to pursue his call in the 
functions of a private religious missionary. He accompanied St. John 
Capistran in some of his missions in Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary, and 
was sent thrice by the popes Eugenius IV., Nicholas V., and Calixtus III. 
into this last kingdom. He wrought several miracles at Venice, and at other 
places, and raised from dangerous sicknesses the duke of Calabria, and king 
of Naples. A question was at that time agitated with great warmth, 
particularly between the Franciscan and Dominican friars, whether the 
precious blood of Christ, which was separated from the body during his 
passion, remained always hypostatically united to the divine word; and St. 
James was accused in the inquisition of having advanced the negative, but 


was dismissed with honor. The saint died of a most painful colic in the 
convent of the Holy Trinity of his order, near Naples, on the 28th of 
November, in the year 1476, being ninety years old, of which he had spent 
seventy in a religious state. His body is enshrined in a rich chapel which 
bears his name in the church called our Lady’s the New, at Naples. He was 
beatified by Urban VIII., and canonized in 1726, by Benedict XIII., who 
had been himself an eye-witness to a miracle performed in favor of a person 
that had recourse to his intercession. See his life by Mark of Lisbon, bishop 
of Porto, and in verse be Sanazar; also the life of Benedict XIII. by Touron, 
t.6 


November 29" 


St. Saturninus, Bishop of Toulouse, M. 


From his authentic acts in Surfus and Ruinart, quoted by St. Gregory of 
Tours,l. 1, Hist. c. 28. See Tillemont, t. 3, p. 297; Calmet, Hist. de 
Lorraine,1. 3, p. 130; Rivet, Hist. Litter. de la France, t. 1. p. 306. 


A. D. 257. 


St. Saturninus went from Rome by the direction of pope Fabian, about the 
year 245, to preach the faith in Gaul, where St. Trophimus, the first bishop 
of Arles, had some time before gathered a plentiful harvest. In the year 250, 
when Decius and Gratus were consuls, St. Saturninus fixed his episcopal 
see at Toulouse. Fortunatus tells us,4°42 that he converted a great number of 
idolaters by his preaching and miracles. This is all the account we have of 
him till the time of his holy martyrdom. The author of his acts, who wrote 
about fifty years after his death, relates, that he assembled his flock in a 
small church; and that the capitol, which was the chief temple in the city, 
lay in the way between that church and the saint’s habitation. In this temple 
oracles were given; but the devils were struck dumb by the presence of the 
Saint as he passed that way. The priests spied him one day going by, and 
seized and dragged him into the temple, declaring that he should either 
appease the offended deities by offering sacrifice to them, or expiate the 
crime with his blood. Saturninus boldly replied: “I adore one only God, and 
to him I am ready to offer a sacrifice of praise. Your gods are devils, and are 
more delighted with the sacrifice of your souls than with those of your 
bullocks. How can I fear them who, as you acknowledge, tremble before a 
Christian?” The infidels, incensed at this reply, abused the saint with all the 
rage that a mad zeal could inspire, and after a great variety of indignities, 
tied his feet to a wild bull, which was brought thither to be sacrificed. The 
beast being driven from the temple, ran violently down the hill, so that the 
martyr’s scull was broken, and his brains dashed out. His happy soul was 
released from the body by death, and fled to the kingdom of peace and 


glory, and the bull continued to drag the sacred body, and the limbs and 
blood were scattered on every side, till, the cord breaking, what remained of 
the trunk was left in the plain without the gates of the city. Two devout 
women laid the sacred remains on a bier, and hid them in a deep ditch, to 
secure them from any further insult, where they lay in a wooden coffin till 
the reign of Constantine the Great. Then Hilary, bishop of Toulouse, built a 
small chapel over this his holy predecessor’s body Sylvius, bishop of that 
city towards the close of the fourth century, began to build a magnificent 
church in honor of the martyr, which was finished and consecrated by his 
successor Exuperius, who, with great pomp and piety, translated the 
venerable relics into it. This precious treasure remains there to this day with 
due honor. The martyrdom of this saint probably happened in the reign of 
Valerian, in 257. 

Another St. Saturninus is named on this day in the Roman Martyrology, 
who was beheaded for the faith, at Rome, with St. Sisinnius, in the reign of 
Dioclesian, in 304, and interred two miles from the city on the road to 
Nomen um. 

In the spirit of the primitive apostles of nations, we see what that of a true 
disciple of Christ ought to be. What was a Christian in those happy times of 
fervor? He was a man penetrated with the most lively sentiments of his own 
nothingness; yet courageous and magnanimous in his humility; disengaged 
from and raised above the world; crucified to his senses, and dead to 
himself: having no interest but that of Jesus Christ; mild, affable, patient, 
full of tenderness and charity for others, burning with zeal for religion, 
always ready to fly to the remotest parts of the globe to carry the light of the 
gospel to infidels, or to die with the martyrs in defence of the divine truth. 
Such a spirit and such a life, is something far greater and more astonishing 
than any signs or external miracles. What wonder if such men converted an 
infidel world, subdued the hearts of many immersed in vice, and wedded to 
the earth; and infused into others the spirit of that holy and divine religion 
which their lives and whole conduct preached more powerfully than their 
words? 


St. Radbod, Bishop of Utrecht C. 


This holy prelate was, by his father, of noble French extraction; and by his 
mother, Radbod, the last king or prince of the Frisons was his great 
grandfather, whose name was given him by his mother. The first tincture of 
learning and piety he received under the tuition of Gunther, bishop of 
Cologne, his uncle by the mother; his education was completed in the courts 
of the emperors Charles the Bald and his son Louis the Stammerer, to which 
he repaired, not to aspire after honors, but to perfect himself in the sciences, 
which were taught there by the ablest masters. The hymns and office of St. 
Martin, an eclogue on St. Lebwin, a hymn on St. Swidbert, and some other 
pious poems which are extant, are monuments of his piety and application 
to polite literature, as it was then cultivated: but the sacred luties principally 
employed him. In a short chronicle which he compiled, he says upon the 
year 900: “I Radbod, a sinner, have been assumed, though unworthy, into 
the company of the ministers of the church of Utrecht; with whom I pray 
that I may attain to eternal life.” Before the end of that year he was 
unanimously chosen bishop of that church; but opposed his election, 
understanding how much more difficult and dangerous it is to command 
than to obey. The obstacles which his humility and apprehensions raised, 
being at length removed, he put on the monastic habit, his most holy 
predecessors having been monks, because the church of Utrecht had been 
founded by priests of the monastic order. After he had received the 
episcopal consecration, he never tasted any flesh-meat, often fasted two or 
three days together, and allowed himself only the coarsest and most insipid 
fare. His charity to the poor was excessive. By a persecution raised by 
obstinate sinners he was obliged to leave Utrecht; and died happily at 
Daventer on the 29th of November, in 918. See his life written by one in the 
same century, in Mabillon, sc. 5; Ben. et Annal. Ben. t. 3,1. 40, NAK 26; 
Usuard Molanus, Mirus, Becka. &c. 


November 30" 


St. Andrew, Apostle 


The acts of this apostle’s martyrdom, though rejected by Tillemont, &c., are 
maintained to be genuine by Nat. Alexander, Hist. t. 1, and by Mr. Woog, 
professor of history and antiquities at Leipsic, in learned dissertations 
published in 1748 and 1751. The authority of this piece being contested, 
little stress is laid upon it; and the following account is gathered from the 
sacred writings, and those of the fathers. 

St. Andrew was a native of Bethsaida, a town in Galilee, upon the banks 
of the lake of Genesareth. He was the son of Jonas or John a fisherman of 
that town, and brother to Simon Peter, but whether elder or vounger the 
holy scriptures have not acquainted us. They had afterwards a house at 
Capharnaum, where Jesus lodged when he preached in that city. It is no 
small proof of the piety and good inclinations of St. Andrew, that when St. 
John Baptist began to preach penance in the desert, he was not content with 
going to hear him as others did, but became his disciple, passed much of his 
time in hearing his instructions, and studied punctually to practise all his 
lessons and copy his example; but he often returned home to his fishing 
trade. He was with his master when St. John Baptist seeing Jesus pass by 
the day after he had been baptized by him, said: Behold the Lamb of 
God.4842 Andrew, by the ardor and purity of his desires, and his fidelity in 
every religious practice, deserved to be so far enlightened as to comprehend 
this mysterious saying, and, without delay, he and another disciple of the 
Baptist went after Jesus, who drew them secretly by the invisible bands of 
his grace, and saw them with the eyes of his spirit before he beheld them 
with his corporal eyes. Turning back as he walked, and seeing them follow 
him, he said, What seek ye? They said, they desired to know where he 
dwelt: and he bade them come and see. There remained but two hours of 
that day, which they spent with him, and according to several fathers, the 
whole night following. “O how happy a day, how happy a night did they 
pass!” cries out St. Austin.48“4 “Who will tell us what things they then 


learned from the mouth of their Saviour. Let us build ourselves a dwelling 
for him in our hearts, to which he may come, and where he may converse 
with us” For this happiness is enjoyed by a soul which opens her affections 
to God, and receives the rays of his divine light in heavenly contemplation. 
The joy and comfort which St. Andrew felt in that conversation are not to 
be expressed by words. By it he clearly learned that Jesus was the Messias 
and the Redeemer of the world, and resolved from that moment to follow 
him: he was the first of his disciples, and therefore is styled by the Greeks 
the Protoclet or First Called. 

Andrew, who loved affectionately his brother Simon, called afterwards 
Peter, could not rest till he had imparted to him the infinite treasure which 
he had discovered, and brought him to Christ, that he might also know him. 
Simon was no sooner come to Jesus, but the Saviour of the world admitted 
him as a disciple, and gave him the name of Peter. The brothers carried one 
day with him to hear his divine doctrine and the next day returned home 
again. From this time they became Jesus’s disciples, not constantly 
attending upon him, as they afterwards did, but hearing him frequently, as 
their business would permit, and returning to their trade and family affairs 
again Jesus, in order to prove the truth of his divine doctrine by his works 
wrought his first miracle at the marriage at Cana in Galilee, and was 
pleased that these two brothers should be present at it with his holy mother. 
Jesus, going up to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover, stayed some days in 
Juda and baptized in the Jordan. Peter and Andrew also baptized by his 
authority, and in his name. Our Saviour being come back into Lower 
Galilee in autumn, and meeting one day Peter and Andrew fishing in the 
lake, before the end of the same year, he called them to a constant 
attendance upon the ministry of the gospel, saying, that he would make 
them fishers of men. Whereupon, they immediately left their nets to follow 
him, and never went from him again. The year following the Son of God 
formed the college of his apostles, in which our two brothers are named by 
the evangelists at the head of the rest. Not long after, Jesus went down to 
Capharnaum, and lodged at the house of Peter and Andrew, and, at the 
request of them both, cured Peter’s wife’s mother of a fever, by taking her 
by the hand, and rebuking the fever, by which it left her. When Christ would 
not send away the multitude of five thousand persons who had followed 
him into the desert, till they were refreshed with some food, St. Philip said 


two hundred pennyworth of bread would not suffice. But Andrew seemed to 
express a stronger faith, saying, there was a boy who had five barley loaves 
and two small fishes: which, indeed, were nothing among so many: but 
Christ could, if he pleased, exert his power, seeing he was greater than 
Eliseus who, with twenty loaves, fed a hundred men.4842 When Christ was 
at Bethania, at the house of Lazarus, a little before his Sacred Passion, 
certain Greeks who came to worship God at the festival, addressed 
themselves to Philip, begging him to introduce them to Jesus. Philip did not 
undertake to do it alone; but spoke to St. Andrew, and they both together 
spoke to their divine master, and procured these strangers that happiness. 
This shows the great credit St. Andrew had with Christ; on which account 
St. Bede calls him the Introductor to Christ, and says he had this honor, 
because he brought St. Peter to him. Christ having foretold the destruction 
of the temple, Peter, John, James, and Andrew, asked him privately when 
that should come to pass, that they might forewarn their brethren to escape 
the danger. 

After Christ’s resurrection and the descent of the Holy Ghost, St. Andrew 
preached the gospel in Scythia, as Origen testifies. “84® Sophronius, who 
wrote soon after St. Jerom, and translated his catalogue of illustrious men, 
and some other works into Greek, adds Sogdiana and Colchis. Theodoret 
tells us,4842 that he passed into Greece; St. Gregory Nazianzen mentions 
particularly Epirus,4®48 and St. Jerom Achaia.“®*2 St. Paulinus says,“82 this 
divine fisherman, preaching at Argos, put all the philosophers there to 
silence. St. Philastrius tells us,48°4 that he came out of Pontus into Greece, 
and that in his time people at Sinope were persuaded that they had his true 
picture, and the pulpit in which he had preached in that city. The 
Muscovites have long gloried that St. Andrew carried the gospel into their 
country as far as the mouth of the Borysthenes, and to the mountains where 
the city of Kiow now stands, and to the frontiers of Poland.48° If the 
ancients mean European Scythia, when they speak of the theatre of his 
labors, this authority is favorable to the pretensions of the Muscovites. The 
Greeks#®23 understand it of Scythia, beyond Sebastopolis in Colchis, and 
perhaps also of the European: for they say he planted the faith in Thrace, 
and particularly at Byzantium, afterwards called Constantinople. But of this 
we meet with no traces in antiquity. Several Calendars commemorate the 


feast of the chair of St. Andrew at Patr in Achaia. It is agreed that he laid 
down his life there for Christ. St. Paulinus says,48°4 that having taken many 
people in the nets of Christ, he confirmed the faith which he had preached 
by his blood at Patr. St. Sophronius, St. Gaudentius, and St. Austin assure 
us, that he was crucified: St. Peter Chrysologus says,“822 on a tree: Pseudo- 
Hippolytus adds, on an olive-tree. In the hymn of pope Damasus it is barely 
mentioned that he was crucified. When the apostle saw his cross at a 
distance, he is said to have cried out;4826 “Hail precious cross, that hast 
been consecrated by the body of my Lord, and adorned with his limbs as 
with rich jewels.—I come to thee exulting and glad; receive me with joy 
into thy arms. O good cross, that hast received beauty from our Lord’s 
limbs: I have ardently loved thee; long have I desired and sought thee: now 
thou art found by me, and art made ready for my longing soul: receive me 
into thy arms, taking me from among men, and present me to my master, 
that he who redeemed me on thee, may receive me by thee.” Upon these 
ardent breathings St. Bernard writes:4822 “When he saw at a distance the 
cross prepared for him, his countenance did not change, nor did his blood 
freeze in his veins, not did his hair stand on end, nor did he lose his voice, 
nor did his body tremble, nor was his soul troubled, nor did his senses fail 
him, as it happens to human frailty: but the flame of charity which burned 
in his breast, cast forth sparks through his mouth.” The saint goes on, 
showing that fervor and love will make penance and labor sweet, seeing it 
can sweeten death itself, and, by the unction of the Holy Ghost, make even 
its torments desirable. The body of St. Andrew was translated from Patr to 
Constantinople in 357, together with those of St. Luke and St. Timothy, and 
deposited in the church of the apostles, which Constantine the Great had 
built a little before, St. Paulinus and St. Jerom mention miracles wrought on 
that occasion. The churches of Milan, Nola, Brescia, and some other places 
were, at the same time, enriched with small portions of these relics, as we 
are informed by St. Ambrose, St. Gaudentius, St. Paulinus, &c. 

When the city of Constantinople was taken by the French, cardinal Peter 
of Capua brought the relies of St. Andrew thence into Italy in 1210, and 
deposited them in the cathedral of Amalphi, where they still remain.48°8 
Thomas the Despot, when the Turks had made themselves masters of 
Constantinople, going from Greece into Italy, and carrying with him the 


head of St. Andrew, presented it to pope Plus II. in the year 1461, who 
allotted him a monastery for his dwelling, with a competent revenue, as is 
related by George Phranza, the last of the Byzantine historians, who wrote 
in four books the history of the Greek emperors after the Latins had lost 
Constantinople, with a curious account of the siege and plunder of that city 
by the Turks, in which tragical scene he had a great share, being 
Protovestiarinus, one of the chief officers in the emperor’s court and 
army.4859 [t is the common opinion that the cross of St. Andrew was in the 
form of the letter X, styled a cross decussate, composed of two pieces of 
number crossing each other obliquely in the middle. That such crosses were 
sometimes used is certain:42®2 yet no clear proofs are produced as to the 
form of St. Andrew’s cross. It is mentioned in the records of the duchy of 
Burgundy, that the cross of St. Andrew was brought out of Achara, and 
placed in the nunnery of Weaune near Marseilles. It was thence removed 
into the abbey of St. Victor in Marseilles, before the year 1250, and is still 
shown there. A part thereof, enclosed in a silver case gilt, was carried to 
Brussels by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy and Brabant, who, in honor 
of it, instituted the Knights of the Golden Fleece, who, for the badge of their 
order, wear a figure of this cross, called St. Andrew’s cross, or the cross of 
Burgundy.“86! The Scots honor St. Andrew as principal patron of their 
country, and their historians tell us, that a certain abbot called Regulus, 
brought thither from Patr, in 369, or rather from Constantinople some years 
later, certain relics of this apostle which he reposited in a church which he 
built in his honor, with a monastery called Abernethy, where now the city of 
St. Andrew’s stands.486 Usher proves that many pilgrims resorted to this 
church from foreign countries, and that the Scottish monks of that place 
were the first who were called Culdees.48°2 Hungus, king of the Picts, soon 
after the year 800, in thanksgiving for a great victory which he had gained 
over the Northumbrians, gave to this church the tenth part of all the land of 
his dominions. Kenneth II., king of the Scots, having overcome the Picts, 
and entirely extinguished their kingdom in North Britain in 845, repaired 
and richly endowed the church of St. Regulus or Rueil, in which the arm of 
St. Andrew was reverently kept.48°4 The Muscovites say he preached the 
faith among them, and honor him as the principal titular saint of their 
empire. Peter the Great instituted under his name the first and most noble 


order of knighthood, or of the blue riband: leaving the project of a second 
order of St. Alexander Newski, or of the red riband, to be carried into 
execution by his widow. 

St. Andrew, by conversing with Christ, extinguished in his breast ali 
earthly passions and desires, and attained to the happiness of his pure divine 
love. We often say to ourselves, that we also desire to purchase holy love, 
the most valuable of all treasures, and the summit of dignity and happiness. 
But these desires are fruitless and mere mockery, unless we earnestly set 
about the means. In the first place, we must be at the expense (if that can be 
called an expense, which is the first step to true liberty and happiness) of 
laying a deep foundation of humility, meekness, and self-denial. We must 
first with the apostle leave all things; that is to say, we must sincerely and in 
spirit forsake the world, (though we live in it,) and must also renounce and 
die to ourselves before we can be admitted to the familiar converse of our 
Redeemer and God, or before he receives us to his chaste spiritual 
embraces, and opens to us the treasure of his choicest graces. This 
preparation and disposition of soul, it must be our constant care always to 
improve; for, in the same proportion that the world and self love are 
banished from our hearts, shall we advance in divine love. But this great 
virtue, the queen, the form, and the soul of all perfect virtue, is learned, 
exercised, and improved, by conversing much with God in holy meditation, 
reading, and assiduous fervent prayer and recollection; also by its external 
acts, in all manner of good works, especially those of fraternal charity and 


spiritual mercy.862 


St. Narses, Bishop, and Companions, MM. 


In the fourth year of the great persecution raised by Sapor II., were 
apprehended Narses, bishop of Schiahareadat, (the capital of Beth-Germa, a 
province in the heart of Persia,) and Joseph, his disciple, while the king 
happened to be in that city. When they were brought before him he said to 
Narses: “Your venerable gray hairs, and the comeliness and bloom of your 
pupil’s youth, strongly incline me in your favor. Consult your own safety 
and advantage; receive the sacred rites of the sun, and I will confer on you 
most ample rewards and honors; for I am exceedingly taken with your 
persons.” The blessed Narses answered: “Your flattery is very disagreeable 
to us, because ensnaring, and tending to draw us over to a treacherous 
world. Even you who enjoy whatever the world can give, and who promise 
it to others, will find it fleeting from you like a dream, and falling away like 
the morning dew. As for my part, I am now above four score years old, and 
have served God from my infancy. I pray him again and again, that I may 
be preserved from so grievous an evil, and may never betray the fidelity 
which I owe him by adoring the sun, the work of his hands.” The king 
angrily said: “If you obey not without more ado, you shall this instant be led 
to execution.” Narses replied: “If you had power, O king, to put us to death 
seven times over, we should never yield to your desire.” The king then 
pronounced sentence, and the martyrs were immediately put into the hands 
of the executioners. The king was there in a manzal or chan, that is, a 
resting-place on his journey. The martyrs were led out of the tents, and 
followed by an incredible multitude of people. At the place of execution 
Narses cast his eyes round about him on the crowd, and Joseph said to him: 
“See how the people gaze at you. They are waiting that you dismiss them 
and go to your own home.” The bishop embracing him replied: “You are 
most happy, my blessed Joseph who have broken the snares of the world, 
and have entered with joy, the narrow path of the kingdom of heaven.” 


Joseph presented his head first to the executioner, which was struck off. 
They suffered on the 10th day of the moon of November, in 343. 

In the same acts, the martyrdom of several others about the same time as 
recorded. John, bishop of Beth-Seleucia, was put to death in the castle of 
Beth-Hascita, by order of Ardascirus prince of Persia, probably a son of 
Sapor. Isaac, priest of the town Hulsar, was stoned to death without the 
walls of Beth-Seleucia, by the command of the president of 
Adargusnasaphus. Papa, priest of Herminum, was put to death in the castle 
of Gabal. by prince Ardascirus, when he was viceroy of Hadiabus. Uhanam, 
a young clergyman, was stoned to death by certain apostate gentlewomen of 
Beth-Seleucia, by order of the same prince. Guhsciatazades, a eunuch in the 
palace of Ardascirus, refused to sacrifice to the sun; whereupon that prince 
commanded Vartranes, an apostate priest who had shrunk a his trial and 
renounced his faith, to kill him with his own hand. The wretch advanced; 
but at first sight of the holy martyr trembled, and stopped short, not daring 
for a considerable time to give a thrust. The martyr said to him: “Do you 
who are a priest come to kill me? I certainly mistake when I call you a 
priest. Accomplish your design, but remember the apostacy and end of 
Judas.” At last the impious Vartranes made a trembling push, and stabbed 
the holy eunuch. The martyrs whose names follow, were of the laity: 
Sasannes, Mares, Timus, and Zaron, sealed their faith with their blood in 
the province of the Huzites. Bahutha, a most noble lady of Beth-Seleucia, 
was put to death for the same by order of the president. Tecla and Danacla, 
virgins of the same city, suffered death soon after her, under the same judge. 
Tatona, Mama, Mazachia, and Anne, virgins and citizens of Beth-Seleucia, 
suffered martyrdom without the walls of the city of Burcatha. The virgins 
Abiatha, Hathes, and Mamlacha, of the province of Beth-Germa, were 
massacred by order of king Sapor, when he made a progress through that 
country. See their genuine Chaldaic acts published by Steph. Assemani, 
Act. Mart. Orient. t. 1, p. 97. 


St.s Sapor and Isaac, BB., Mahanes, Abraham, and Simeon, MM. 


In the thirtieth year of Sapor II., the magians accused the Christians to the 
king, with loud complaints, saying: “No longer are we able to worship the 
sun, nor the air, nor the water, nor the earth, for the Christians despise and 
insult them.” Sapor, incensed by their discourse against the servants of God, 
laid aside his intended journey to Aspharesa, and published a severe edict 
commanding the Christians everywhere to be taken into custody. Mahanes, 
Abraham, and Simeon, were the first who fell into the hands of his 
messengers. The next day the magians laid a new information before the 
king, saying: “Sapor, bishop of Beth-Nictor, and Isaac, bishop of Beth- 
Seleucia, build churches, and seduce many.”425° The king answered in great 
wrath: “It is my command that strict search be made to discover the 
criminals throughout my dominions, and that they be brought to their trials 
within three days.” The king’s horsemen immediately flew day and night in 
swift journeys over the kingdom, and brought up the prisoners whom the 
magians had particularly accused, and they were thrown into the same 
prison with the aforesaid confessors. The day after the arrival of this new 
company of holy champions, Sapor, Isaac, Mahanes, Abraham, and Simeon, 
were presented to the king, who said to them: “Have not you heard that I 
derive my pedigree from the gods? yet I sacrifice to the sun, and pay divine 
honors to the moon. And who are you who resist my laws, and despise the 
sun and fire?” The martyrs with one voice answered: “We acknowledge one 
God, and Him alone we worship.” Sapor said: “What God is better than 
Hormisdatas, or stronger than the angry Armanes? and who is ignorant that 
the sun is to be worshipped.”48°2 The holy bishop Sapor replied: “We 
confess one only God, who made all things, and Jesus Christ born of him.” 
The king commanded that he should be beaten on the mouth; which order 
was executed with such cruelty that all his teeth were knocked out. Then the 
tyrant ordered him to be beaten with clubs, till his whole body was bruised 
and his bones broken. After this he was loaded with chains. Isaac appeared 


next. The king reproached him bitterly for having presumed to build 
churches; but the martyr maintained the cause of Christ with inflexible 
constancy. By the king’s command, several of the chief men of the city who 
had embraced the faith, and abandoned it for fear of torments, were sent for, 
and by threats engaged to carry off the servant of God, and stone him to 
death. At the news of his happy martyrdom, St. Sapor exulted with holy joy, 
and expired himself two days after in prison, of his wounds. The barbarous 
king, nevertheless, to be sure of his death, caused his head to be cut off, and 
brought to him. The other three were then called by him to the bar; and the 
tyrant finding them no less invincible than those who were gone before 
them, caused the skin of Mahanes to be flayed from the top of his head to 
the navel; under which torment he expired. Abraham’s eyes were bored out 
with a hot iron, in such a manner that he died of his wounds two days after. 
Simeon was buried in the earth up to his breast, and shot to death with 
arrows. The Christians privately interred their bodies. The glorious triumph 
of these martyrs happened in the year 339 See their genuine Chaldaic acts 
in Steph. Evod. Assemani, Acta Mart Orient. t. 1, p. 226. 
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INDEX OF SAINTS 
DECEMBER 
December 1st 
December 2nd 
St. Bibiana, V. M. 
December 3rd 
St. Francis Xavier, C. 
St. Birinus, First Bishop of Dorchester, C. 
St. Sola, Hermit 
St. Lucius, King, C. 
December 4th 
St. Peter Chrysologus, C. 
St. Barbara, V. M. 
St. Osmund, Bishop, C. 
St. Maruthas, B. C. 
St. Siran, Or Sigirannus, Abbot in Berry, C. 
St. Clement of Alexandria 
December 5th 


St. Sabas, Abbot 


St. Crispina, M. 


St. Nicetius, Bishop of Triers, C. 





December 6th 





St. Nicholas, Confessor 


and Majoricus, MM., under the 








December 7th 
St. Ambrose, B. C. 


St. Fara, V., Abbess 








December 8th 
The Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
St. Romaric, 

December 9th 


St. Leocadia, Virgin, Martyr 





The Seven Martyrs at Samosata 
St. Wulfhilde, V. Abbess 


December 10th 





St. Melchiades, Pope 


St. Eulalia, V. M. 





December 11th 


St. Damasus, Pope, C. 





‘Sts Fuscian, Victoricus, and Gentian, MM. 


St. Daniel, the Stylite, C. 





December 12th 


St.s Epimachus and Alexander, etc., Martyrs 








St. Finian, or Finan, C. 
St. Columba, Son of Crimthain, Abbot 


St. Eadburge, Abbess of Menstrey 





St. Valery, Abbot 





St. Corentin, C. 
December 13th 

St. Lucy, virgin, martyr 

St. Jodoc, or Josse, C. 


St. Kenelm, King, M. 


St. Aubert, Bishop of Cambray and Arras, C. 








B. John Marinoni, C 


Ka. 
ae, 


St. Othilia, V. Abbess 





iridion, Bishop, _c. 


St.s Nicasius, Ninth Archbishop of Rheims, and His Companions, Martyrs 








December 15th 
St. Eusebius, Bishop of Vercelli 
December 16th 


St. Ado, Archbishop of Vienne, C. 





St. Alice, or Adelaide, Empress 


December 17th 





St. Olmypias, Widow 








St. Begga, Widow and Abbess 
December 18th 
St.s Rufus and Zozimus, MM. 


St. Gatian, First Bishop of Tours, C. 


St. Winebald, Abbot, C. 





December 19th 


St. Nemesion, M., ETC. 





St. Paul of Latrus or Latra, Hermit 


December 21st 


St. Thomas, Apostle 





St. Edburge, V. 
December 22nd 


St. Ischyrion, M 


M. 





St.s Cyril and Methodius, CC. 
December 23rd 

St. Servulus, C. 

Ten Martyrs of Crete 

St. Victoria, V. M. 
December 24th 


St. Thrasilla and Emiliana, Virgins 





St. Gregory of Spoleto, M. 
December 25th 
The Nativity of Christ, or Christmas Day 
St. Anastasia, M. 
St. Eugenia, V. M. 
December 26th 


St. Stephen, the first Martyr 





St. Dionysius, Pope, C. 





St. Jarlath, C. 


December 27th 


St. John the Apostle and Evangelist 





St. Theodorus Grapt, C. 





December 28th 

The Holy Innocents 

St. Theodorus, Abbot of Tabenna, C. 
December 29th 

St. Thomas, M. 

St. Marcellus, Abbot of the Accemetes, C. 


St. Evroul, Abbot, C. 





St. Anysia, M. 


St. Maximus, C. 


December 31st 





St. Columba, V. M. 





St. Melania the Younger 


December 1° 


St. Eligius, Bishop of Noyon 


(CALLED IN FRENCH ELOY.) 


From his life compiled in two books by his Intimate friend St. Owen, 
bishop of Rouen, thirteen years after his death, extant in Surius, D’Acheri, 
Spieileg. t. 5, p. 147, translated into French with his homilies, by M. 
Levesgne, at Paris, in octavo, in 1693. See Fieury, pp. 37, 38, 39; Rivet, 
Hist. Liuer. t. 3, p. 505 Celliler, t. 17, pp. 682; Gatlia Christiana Nov. t. 9, p. 
984. 


A. D. 659. 


The name of Eligius, and those of his father Eucherius, and his mother 
Terrigia, show this saint to have been born not of French, but of Roman 
Gaulish extraction. He was born at Catelat, two leagues north of Limoges, 
about the year 588. His parents, who were very virtuous, and in good 
circumstances, brought him up from his infancy in the fear of God, and 
seeing him industrious, placed him with a goldsmith named Abbo, who was 
a considerable person, master of the mint at Limoges, and a devout servant 
of God. Eligius was a youth of uncommon genius and address, and, by his 
extraordinary application, arrived at an eminent skill in his profession. The 
qualities of his mind, and his steady virtue and religion, exceedingly 
enhanced his reputation, and endeared him to all who had the happiness of 
his acquaintance. His heart was full of sincerity, his whole conduct was 
under the regulation of an exact prudence, and his temper sweet and 
obliging: his discourse was agreeable, modest, and easy, and his attendance 
on religious duties most assiduous and edifying. He never failed assisting at 
the whole divine office in the church, and never lost an opportunity of 
attending to sermons or spiritual instructions. The oracles of the Holy 
Scriptures he carefully laid up in his memory, and made them the subject of 
his profound meditation, that they might sink deeply into his soul, and that 
he might apply them to his own use. 


Eligius having some business which called him into France, that is, on 
this side the Loire, became known to Bobo, treasurer to Clotaire II. at Paris. 
This king, to whom Bobo had recommended him, gave the saint an order to 
make him a magnificent chair of state, adorned with gold and precious 
stones. Out of the materials the king furnished him, he made two such 
chairs or thrones, instead of one. The king admired the skill and honesty of 
the workman, and finding by his discourse that he was a man of great parts, 
and endowed with excellent understanding, gave him a great share in his 
confidence, took him into his household, and made him master of the mint. 
His name is still to be seen on several gold coins, struck at Paris in the 
reigns of Dagobert I. and his son Clovis II., as appears from Le Blanc’s 
History of Coins.48°8 His great credit at court hindered him not from 
attending his profession, and he was much delighted in making rich shrines 
for the relics of saints. The tombs of St. Martin at Tours, and of St. 
Dionysius near Paris, were sumptuously and curiously adorned by him.42®2 
The shrines also of St. Quintin, SS. Crispin and Crispinian at Soissons, St. 
Lucian, St. Piat, St. Germanus of Paris, St. Severinus, St. Genevieve, &c 
were made by our saint. These employments were no impediments to his 
exercises of piety. Even while he was at work he had some good book open 
before him, on which he frequently cast an eye to instruct himself at the 
same time in the law of God, and to kindle a fresh flame of devotion in his 
affections. On the walls round his chambers were also placed pious books, 
particularly those of the Holy Scriptures, which he read for a considerable 
time after his hour of prayer and singing psalms. The corruption of a court 
never infected his soul, or impaired his virtue; such was his diligence in 
fencing his heart against it by the most powerful antidotes. He had not been 
long there, when he formed a resolution of entering upon a more devout and 
austere way of living, took a strict view of his whole life, made a general 
confession of all the actions of his youth to a priest,“82 and imposed upon 
himself a severe penance. At first when he went to court, he conformed to 
the fashion, and was magnificently habited, sometimes wearing nothing but 
silk, though at that time it was not very common: and he had waistcoats 
embroidered with gold, and sashes and purses adored with gold and 
precious stones. Yet even then, he privately wore a hair shirt: and after he 
had entered upon a stricter course of virtue, he gave all his ornaments to the 


poor, and became so negligent in his dress, that he often girded himself with 
a cord. The king, when he saw him in this habit, would often give him his 
own clothes and sash; but the saint gave to the poor all that he received 
from the king’s bounty. The liberality of his sovereign enabled him to 
bestow great sums in alms. If any stranger asked for his house, he was 
answered; “Go into such a Street, and to that part of it where you see a 
crowd of poor people.” Wherever he went he was followed by a great 
number of them, and he himself, or one of his servants, distributed victuals 
and money to them. He daily fed a great number at his own house, whom he 
served himself, and he ate what they left. He gave them wine and flesh, 
though he touched neither himself; and sometimes he fasted two or three 
days together. Sometimes, when the usual hour was come, and the table 
laid, he had nothing to give his poor people, having distributed all before; 
but he always relied upon providence, which never failed to supply him, 
either by means of the king, or of some pious persons. He took care to bury 
the bodies of malefactors, and was particularly zealous to ransom captives. 
When he knew that a slave was to be sold in any place, he made haste 
thither, and sometimes ransomed fifty or a hundred at a time, especially 
Saxons, who were sold in great companies. After he had set them at liberty 
he gave them their choice, either to return to their own country, or to 
continue with him, or to enter into monasteries: of these last he took 
particular care. One of the Saxon slaves whom he brought up with him in 
the practice of piety, became so eminent for sanctity, that he is 
commemorated among the saints on the 7th of January, under the name of 
St. Theau. Several of his domestics sung the canonical office with him day 
and night. Among these are named Bauderic, his freedman; Tituan, who 
waited on him in his chamber, was of the nation of the Suevi, and arrived at 
the crown of martyrdom; Buchin, who had been a pagan, and was 
afterwards abbot of Ferrieres; Andrew, Martin, and John, who, by his 
means, became clerks. Several relies of saints were fastened to the ceiling 
of his room, under which he prostrated himself upon a hair cloth to pray; 
then he began to read, which he often broke off, to lift up his eyes to 
heaven, sighing and weeping bitterly; for he was remarkable for an 
extraordinary tenderness of heart, and easily melted into tears. If the king 
pressed him to come to him, sending one messenger after another, he would 
not go till he had finished his devotions. He never went out of doors without 


praying first, and making the sign of the cross; and the first thing he did, 
after he returned, was to pray. Discretion, mixed with simplicity, appeared 
in his countenance: he was tall, had a handsome head, and a ruddy 
complexion: his hair was naturally curled. By the innocence and regularity 
of his life he made his court to his prince without design, more successfully 
than others do by flattery and other low arts. 

Clotaire dying in 628, his son and successor, Dagobert, entertained so just 
an idea of the saint’s virtue and wisdom that he frequently consulted him 
preferably to all his council about public affairs, and listened to his 
directions for his own private conduct. Eligius took every favorable 
Opportunity to inspire him with sentiments of justice, elemency, and 
religion. The king was so far from being offended at the liberty which the 
saint took in his counsels and admonitions, that he treated him with the 
greater regard; which drew on him the envy and jealousy of the whole 
court, particularly of the vicious part of the nobility, who did all in their 
power to blast his character. But their calumnies were too weak to do him 
any prejudice, and served only to give his virtue a fresh lustre, and enhance 
Dagobert’s veneration for him, who loaded him with favors, though it never 
was in his power to make him rich, because all that the saint received was 
immediately employed in relieving the necessitous, or in raising charitable 
and religious foundations. The first of these was the abbey of Solignac, 
which he built two leagues from Limoges, on a piece of ground granted him 
by the king for that purpose. The saint richly endowed it, peopled it with 
monks from Luxeu, and made it subject to the inspection of the abbot of 
that monastery. This new community increased considerably in a little time, 
and consisted of a hundred and fifty persons, who worked at several trades, 
and lived in admirable regularity. Dagobert also gave our saint a handsome 
house at Paris, which he converted into a nunnery, and placed in it three 
hundred religious women under the direction of St. Aurea, whose name 
occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 4th of October. This monastery 
has since been given to the Barnabites, and the estates which belonged to it 
are now annexed to the bishopric of Paris. When the saint had begun this 
building, he found that it exceeded the measure of the land which he had 
specified to his majesty by one foot; upon which, being struck with great 
grief and remorse, he immediately went to the king, and, throwing himself 
at his feet, begged his pardon with many tears. Dagobert, surprised at his 


caution, to recompense his piety, doubled his former donation. When the 
Saint was gone out, he said to his courtiers: “See how faithful and careful 
those who serve Christ are. My officers and governors stick not to rob me 
of whole estates; whereas Eligius trembles at the apprehension of having 
one inch of ground which is mine.” It not being then allowed to bury within 
cities, the saint made a burial-place for these nuns without the walls, and 
built there a church in honor of St. Paul, which is now a large parish- 
church. The inhabitants of Brittany having provoked the king by making 
frequent inroads and plunders, he sent Eligius upon an embassy to them, 
who prevailed upon Judicael, their prince, to go in person to Paris, and by 
his submissions appease the king’s anger.48“ Dagobert being desirous to 
employ the saint in his most important commissions, pressed him to take an 
oath of fidelity, as was usual on such occasions. Eligius, having a scruple 
lest this would be to swear without sufficient necessity, excused himself 
with an obstinacy which for some time displeased the king. Still the sain 
persisted in his resolution for fear of incurring the danger of offending God, 
and repeated his excuses with many tears, as often as the king pressed him 
on that score. Dagobert at length perceiving that the only motive of his 
reluctance was an extreme tenderness of conscience, graciously assured him 
that his conscientious delicacy was a more secure pledge of his fidelity than 
the strongest oaths of others could have been. 

The extraordinary piety, and prudent fear of offending God, which St. 
Eligius showed in all his actions, made so strong an impression on the mind 
of St. Owen when he was but twelve years old, and lived in the court, that 
the fervent young nobleman resolved to walk in his steps; and, as he grew 
up, contracted so close a friendship with him that they seemed to have but 
one heart and one soul. While they were laymen, and lived at court, they 
zealously labored to maintain the purity of the faith, and the unity of the 
church. St. Eligius procured a council to be held at Orleans against certain 
heretics, drove a company of impious persons out of Paris, and, with St. 
Owen, employed his endeavors effectually to root out simony, a vice which 
had grievously infected France ever since the unhappy reign of Brunehalt. 
St. Desiderius, who lived then in the court of Dagobert, and was afterwards 
made bishop of Cahors, was joined in holy friendship with these two saints; 
also St. Sulpicius, afterwards archbishop of Bourges, and these holy men, 


by their mutual example, were a spur to each other in the heroic practice of 
every virtue. The whole kingdom was exceedingly edified by the sanctity of 
these zealous courtiers, and the bishops took a resolution to procure them to 
be called into the episcopal order. The sees of Noyon and Tournay, which 
had been united ever since St. Medard, in 512 and then comprised Upper 
Picardy, and all the provinces that lie between that country and the month of 
the Rhine, became vacant by the death of St. Acarius, in 639, and St. 
Eligius was required to take upon him that arduous charge, and soon after, 
St. Owen was chosen bishop of Rouen. King Clovis II., who had succeeded 
his father Dagobert, stood in need of such ministers; but the spiritual good 
of so many souls took place. St. Eligius trembled at the sight of the burden, 
and obtained a delay of two years to prepare himself, during which time he 
was ordained priest, and practised the clerical duties. St. Owen did the like, 
having retired for that purpose beyond the Loire. They agreed to meet and 
receive the episcopal consecration together at Rouen, which they did on 
Sunday before Rogation-week, in 640, or, according to some, in 646. The 
inhabitants of the district of Ghent and Courtray, which then depended on 
the diocese of Noyon, were still pagans, and so fierce and savage that they 
would not so much as hear the gospel preached to them. This was the chief 
reason of choosing so zealous a pastor for them as St. Eligius. From Rouen 
he only went back to court to take his last leave of it, and thence he repaired 
straight to Noyon.82 

Our saint in this new dignity increased his fasts and watchings with his 
labors, and showed the same humility, the same spirit of poverty, penance, 
and prayer as before: also the same charity towards the poor and the sick, 
whom he continued frequently to serve with his own hands, regularly 
entertaining twelve poor persons at his own table on certain days in the 
week. He always took particular delight to be in the company of the poor, 
and often left his clergy and others to shut himself up with them, and he 
often clothed them, washed their faces and hands, and shaved their heads 
with his own hands. His pastoral solicitude, zeal, and watchfulness were 
most admirable. The first year he employed entirely in reforming his clergy, 
and regulating the manners of his Christian flock. After this, he turned his 
thoughts to the conversion of the infidels among the Flemings about 
Antwerp, and the Frisons and Suevi, as far as the sea-shore, especially 


about Ghent and Courtray. St. Amandus, born of a Roman family near 
Nantes, being the son of Serenus and Amantia, and a monk, had been 
ordained by the Gallican prelates a bishop of nations, in 626, and had begun 
to plant the faith in the neighborhood of Ghent,4®2 under the direction of 
St. Acarius, bishop of Noyon; and in 636 St. Omer was ordained bishop of 
the Morini. But a great part of Flanders was chiefly indebted to St. Eligius 
for the happiness of receiving the light of the gospel. He preached in the 
territories of Antwerp, Ghent, and Courtray. The inhabitants, who at first 
were as fierce as wild beasts, were ready every day to tear him to pieces; 
yet he persevered exhorting them, desiring nothing more than martyrdom. 
He instructed, with more than paternal tenderness, those who long refused 
to hear him, took care of their sick, comforted them in their afflictions, 
assisted them in their wants, and employed every means that the most 
tender and ingenious charity could suggest, to overcome their obstinacy. 
The barbarians were at length softened, and _ considering his 
disinterestedness, his goodness, meekness, and mortified abstemious 
manner of living, they began to admire, and even to desire to imitate him. 
Many were converted, and these induced others to hear the holy prelate’s 
sermons, from which they went in bodies to destroy their temples and idols 
of their own accord: then returned to the holy prelate, and desired baptism. 
Eligius usually tried and instructed them for a whole year before he 
admitted them to the sacred laver of regeneration. By his discourses he 
raised the minds of the supine and slothful barbarians to an affection for 
heavenly things, and inspired them with a meek and peaceable temper: he 
taught them the means of rooting out of their hearts the love of pleasures 
and riches, and of perfectly subduing the evil habits of lying, enmity, 
hatred, and revenge, and ceased not to inculcate the precept of fraternal 
charity. In his exhortations he joined prayers and tears with reprehensions 
and threats; for his sweetness and mildness had no mixture of weakness, 
and his apostolic vigor and severity had nothing in it of bitterness or 
harshness. Every year at Easter he baptized great numbers both of old and 
young, whom he had brought to the knowledge of the true God in the space 
of the twelve preceding months; to whom he had long before given the 
habit of catechumens, and who had long exercised themselves in suitable 
practices of fervent devotion and penance. The prudence and zeal of our 


holy pastor were not less remarkable in bringing sinners after baptism to 
sincere penance. Many, like patients who in a fit of raving fall on the 
physicians that come to cure them, rose up against their holy bishop, 
because he refused to suffer them to live according to their passions and 
fancy. But Eligius considered that a charitable physician or tender father 
abandons not a sick patient who, in the violence of his fever, forgets the 
respect and obedience that is due to him, feared no dangers in the discharge 
of his pastoral duty, and in maintaining the indispensable laws of penance, 
and the rules of ecclesiastical discipline. Many sinners ran to receive 
penance by confessing their sins, and the holy bishop was very earnest in 
the care of their conversion. He exhorted all to frequent the churches, give 
alms, set their slaves at liberty, and practise all sorts of good works; and he 
engaged several of both sexes to embrace a monastic life. Once, no far from 
Noyon, he preached, on the feast of St. Peter, against dancing, which the 
people made a frequent occasion of many sins. Many murmured hereat, and 
even threatened the holy prelate; but he preached the next festival on the 
same subject with greater vehemence than ever. Hereupon, the incorrigible 
sinners openly threatened his life. The servants of the lord of the place went 
about stirring up the whole country against him: for such men, where they 
are not restrained by their master’s authority, easily become lawless, and are 
the bane of a whole parish. The bishop at length found himself obliged to 
cut off these sons of Belia, from the communion of the faithful, and to 
deliver them over to Satan, for the remedy of their souls. Fifty of them were 
afflicted by God, and made visible spectacles of his judgments: but, upon 
their repentance, were cured by the saint. St. Owen mentions many blind, 
lame, and sick persons, who received the benefit of their health, and use of 
their limbs, by the prayers of St. Eligius. 

Among other prophecies, his prediction of the division of the French 
monarchy among the three sons of Clovis II., and its reunion under 
Theodoric, the youngest of them, was recorded by St. Owen, before its 
entire accomplishment.224 This author informs us,“8“ that our saint 
assembled the people every day, and instructed them with indefatigable 
zeal; and he gives us an abstract of several of his discourses united in one; 
by which it appears that his style was plain, simple, and without many 
omaments, but tender and pathetic; and that he often borrowed whole 


passages from the sermons of St. Csanus, as was customary in France at 
that time. He often explained the obligation of the solemn vows or promises 
which Christians make at their baptism, exhorting the faithful to have them 
always before their eyes, and to be no less careful to practise, than to 
believe what they profess under the most sacred engagements. He insisted 
much on the obligation of almsdeeds, recommended the invocation of 
saints, and instructed the faithful to beware of superstitious practices then in 
vogue; among which he reckons the observation of unlucky days, the 
solemnizing of New-year’s day with drinking and diversions, and the like. 
He strongly recommended prayer, the partaking of the body and blood of 
Christ, extreme unction in time of sickness, and the sign of the cross to be 
always worn on our forehead, the efficacy of which sign he set forth. The 
seventeen homilies, which bear his name in the library of the fathers, cannot 
be his work; for the author had been a monk before he was bishop.“ The 
charter of St. Eligius for the foundation of the abbey of Solignac is still 
extant.8 The saint having governed his flock nineteen years and a half, 
was favored with a foresight of his death, and a little before he was seized 
with his last sickness, foretold it to his disciples. Seeing them weep, he said: 
“Grieve not, my children; but rather congratulate with me. I have longed for 
this time, and, sighing under the miseries of this world, have wished for a 
releasement.” Falling ill of a fever, he prayed almost without interruption; 
and, on the sixth day, convened his disciples, and made them a pathetic 
exhortation to a virtuous life. They bursting all together into tears, he was 
not able to refrain from weeping with them; and, on his knees, he 
commanded them all to God, praying him not to abandon them, and to give 
them a holy pastor. After this, he continued his private prayers for several 
hours; then, reciting the canticle Nune dimittis, &c., and fervently 
commending his soul into the hands of his Redeemer, he happily expired at 
one o’clock the next morning, on the first of December in 659, or in 665, if 
he was consecrated bishop in 646, being seventy years and some months 
old. Upon the news of his sickness, queen Bathildes set out from Paris with 
her children, the lords of her court, and a numerous train; but arrived only 
the morning after his death. She bathed the corpse with a flood of tears, and 
caused all preparations to be made for carrying it to her monastery at 
Chelles. Others were very desirous that it should be conveyed to Paris; but 


the people of Noyon so strenuously opposed it, that the precious remains of 
their holy pastor were left with them, and the greatest part is kept at Noyon 
to this day. His body was deposited in the church of St. Lupus of Troyes, 
out of the walls, soon after called St. Eligius’s, as St. Owen testifies. This 
monastery of St. Eligius is now of the Benedictin order of the reformed 
congregation of St. Maur. The relics of the saint were afterwards translated 
into the cathedral. Several other churches lay claim to small portions. St. 
Owen relates many miracles which followed his death, and informs us, that 
the holy abbess, St. Aurea, who was swept off by a pestilence, with a 
hundred and sixty of her nuns, in 666, was advertised of her last hour some 
time before it, by a comfortable vision of St. Eligius. Queen Bathildes soon 
after, laying aside all ornaments of state, gave them all to the poor, except 
her gold bracelets, of which she caused a cross to be made, which she 
placed at the head of St. Eligius’s monument. She also ordered a sort of 
canopy called Repa, to be made of gold and silver, and set it over his tomb. 
The noblemen of her court, imitating her example, offered abundance of 
gold and precious stones to adorn the same; and, as it shone very bright, it 
was covered in Lent with a linen cloth bordered with silk. A certain liquor 
which dropped from this linen cloth, cured various distempers.42 Fleury 
takes notice from this circumstance, that it was the custom at that time to 
cover, on penitential days, whatever looked bright or shining in churches. 
St. Eligius learned to be a saint, living in the world and in a court. But for 
this he studied neither to be of the world, nor to be withdrawn by the world 
from a constant application to religious duties. To attend to them, he 
sometimes excused himself even from waiting upon his prince, when called 
upon by him; nor would he remain in his service upon other conditions. In 
the world, conversation is a devoir of civility, charity, and friendship; but 
first it must be sincere; not formality and mere compliment, which is 
frequently the case. Men who are idolaters of themselves, are incapable of 
true charity towards others; jealousy, envy, and resentment, being on every 
occasion easily kindled in their hearts. Hence, their protestations of 
friendship are often a base hypocrisy, and a traffic of mutual decent; a 
disposition diametrically opposite to that of charity and simplicity. 
Secondly, conversation with men, must not take up a considerable part of 
our time, nor be a source of vain amusement, or unprofitable fooleries. 


Towards those who would over-whelm us with idle visits, we are allowed, 
and, when necessary, ought to show some coolness, in order to break off a 
frivolous and fruitless commerce. Worldly discourse usually tends to 
promote vanity, pride, sensuality, and other passions. Men in general are not 
capable of being spoken to in the language of solid truth. Therefore, we 
ought to speak it often to ourselves by holy meditation and reading; and the 
oftener our circumstances oblige us to listen to the language of the world, 
so much the more diligent are we bound to be in attending to the voice of 
truth. It is only the blindness and spirit of varity that reigns in the world, 
which has brought any other dialect but that of truth into fashion. St. Eligius 
and many other saints found leisure even in courts, to converse mostly with 
heaven and themselves. Who then can plead any excuse? 


December 2"4 


St. Bibiana, V. M. 


A bridged from her Acts, which are disfigured by interpolations. See Anast. 
in Simplicio, et Baron. Annot. in Martyr. Rom. Bosius et Aringhi, Roma 
Subterr. t. 3, c. 37. 


A. D. 363. 


We are informed by Ammianus Marcellinus, a pagan historian of that age, 
and an officer in the court of Julian the Apostate, that this emperor made 
Apronianus governor of Rome in the year 363, who, while he was on the 
way to that city, had the misfortune to lose an eye. This accident he 
superstitiously imputed to the power of magic, through the malice of some 
who excelled in that art; and, in this foolish persuasion, to gratify his spleen 
and superstition, he resolved to punish and exterminate the magicians; in 
which accusation, Christians were involved above all others, on account of 
many wonderful miracles which were wrought in the primitive ages. Under 
this magistrate, St. Bibiana received the crown of martyrdom. This holy 
virgin was a native of Rome, and daughter to Flavian, a Roman knight, and 
his wife Dafrosa, who were both zealous Christians. Flavian was 
apprehended, deprived of a considerable post which he held in the city, 
burned in the face with a ho iron, and banished to Acquapendente, then 
called Aqu Taurin, where he died of his wounds a few days after. Dafrosa, 
by an order of Apronianus, who had thus treated her husband for his 
constancy in his faith, was, on the same account, confined to her house for 
some time; and, at length, carried out of the gates of the city, and beheaded. 
Bibiana and her sister Demetria, after the death of their holy parents, were 
stripped of all they had in the world, and suffered much from poverty for 
five months, but spent that time in their own house in fasting and prayer. 
Apronianus had flattered himself that hunger and want would bring them to 
a compliance; but seeing himself mistaken, summoned them to appear 
before him. Demetria, having made a generous confession of her faith, fell 


down and expired at the foot of the tribunal, in the presence of the judge. 
Apronianus gave orders that Bibiana should be put into the hands of a 
wicked woman named Rufina, who was extremely artful, and undertook to 
bring her to another way of thinking. That agent of hell employed all the 
allurements she could invent; which were afterwards succeeded by blows: 
but Bibiana, making prayer her shield, remained invincible. Apronianus, 
enraged at the courage and perseverance of a tender virgin, at length passed 
sentence of death upon her, and ordered her to be tied to a pillar, and 
whipped with scourges loaded with leaden plummets till she expired. The 
saint underwent this punishment cheerfully, and died in the hands of the 
executioners. Her body was left in the open air, that it might be a prey to 
beasts; but, having lain exposed two days, was buried in the night, near the 
palace of Licinius, by a holy priest called John. Peace being soon after 
restored to the church, a chapel was erected over her tomb; and a hundred 
years after, in 465, pope Simplicity built there a fair church, as Anastasius 
mentions in his life. This church was called Olympina, from a pious lady of 
that name, who defrayed the expenses. It was repaired by Honorius III., but 
being fallen to decay was afterwards united to St. Mary Major, till it was 
sumptuously rebuilt by Urban VIII. in 1628, who placed in a the relics of 
SS. Bibiana, Demetria, and Dafrosa, which were discovered in that place 
which has been sometimes called St. Bibiana’s cemetery. 

The only affair which a Christian has in this world, and in which consists 
all his happiness and joy, is to seek God, to attain to the perfect possession 
of his grace and love, and in all things most perfectly to do his will. By this 
disposition of heart he is raised above all created things, and united to the 
eternal and unchangeable object of his felicity. He receives the good things 
of this world with gratitude to the Giver, but always with indifference; 
leaves them with joy, if God requires that sacrifice at his hands; and, in his 
abundance, fears not so much the flight of what he possesses as the 
infection of his own heart, or lest his affections be entangled by them. Such 
attachments are secretly and imperceptibly contracted, yet are ties by which 
the soul is held captive, and enslaved to the world. Only assiduous prayer 
and meditation on heavenly things, habitual self-denial, humble distrust and 
watchfulness, and abundant almsdeeds proportioned to a_ person’s 
circumstances, can preserve a soul from this dangerous snare amidst 
worldly affluence. To these means is that powerful grace annexed. This 


disengagement of the heart, how sincere soever, usually acquires a great 
increase and perfection by the actual sacrifice of earthly goods, made with 
heroic sentiments of faith and divine love, when God calls for it. Such an 
offering is richly compensated by the most abundant spiritual graces and 
comforts at present, and an immense weight of eternal glory in the next life. 


December 3"4 


St. Francis Xavier, C. 


APOSTLE OF THE INDIES 


His life was written In Latin by F. Turselin, in six books, first printed at 
Rome In 1594 The same author translated into Latin, and published in 1596 
the saint’s letters in four books. The life of this saint was also composed by 
F, Orlandino, in the history of the Society: in Italian, by F. Bartoli; also, by 
F. Maffei: in Portuguese by Luzena, and in Spanish by F. Garcia. See 
likewise F. Nieremberg’s illustrious men: the modern histories of India, 
especially that of Jarrio: Solia’s history of Japan, Lewis de Gusman’s 
Spanish history of the Missions to the East Indies. China, and Japan and 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto’s Travels in Portuguese. From these and other 
sources is the life of St. Francis Xavier elegantly compiled in French by the 
judicious and eloquent F. Bouhours, published in English by Dryden in 
1688. See also Maffei, Histor. Indicar.1. 15. F. Ribadeneira, F. Charlevoix. 
Hist. de Japan. Lafiteau, Dcouvertes et Conquestes des Indes Orientales par 
les Portuguais. 


A. D. 1552. 


A charge to go and preach to all nations was given by Christ to his apostles. 
This commission the pastors of the church have faithfully executed down to 
this present time; and in every age have men been raised by God, and filled 
with his Holy Spirit for the discharge of this important function, who, being 
sent by the authority of Christ and in his name by those who have 
succeeded the apostles in the government of his church have brought new 
nations to the fold or Christ for the advancement of the divine honor, and 
filling up the number of the saints This conversion of nations according to 
the divine commission is the prerogative of the Catholic church, in which it 
has never had any rival. Among those who in the sixteenth century labored 
most successfully in this great work, the most illustrious was St. Francis 
Xavier, the Thaumaturgus of these later ages, whom Urban VIII. justly 


styled the apostle of the Indies. This great saint was born in Navarre, at the 
castle of Xavier, eight leagues from Pampelona, in 1506. His mother was 
heiress of the two illustrious houses of Azpilcueta and Xavier, and his 
father, Don John de Jasso, was one of the chief counsellors of state to John 
III. d’Albret, king of Navarre. Among their numerous family of children, of 
which Francis was the youngest, those that were elder bore the surname of 
Azpilcueta, the younger that of Xavier Francis was instructed in the Latin 
tongue, under domestic masters, and grounded in religious principles in the 
bosom of his pious parents. From his infancy he was of a complying, 
winning humor, and discovered a good genius and a great propensity to 
learning, to which of his own motion he turned himself, while all his 
brothers embraced the profession of arms. His inclination determined his 
parents to send him to Paris in the eighteenth year of his age; where he 
entered the college of St. Barbara, and commencing a course of scholastic 
philosophy, with incessant pains and incredible ardor, surmounted the first 
difficulties of the crabbed and subtle questions with which the entrance of 
logic was paved. His faculties were hereby opened, and his penetration and 
judgment exceedingly improved; and the applause which he received 
agreeably flattered his vanity, which passion he was not aware of, 
persuading himself, that to raise his fortune in the world was a 
commendable pursuit. Having studied philosophy two years he proceeded 
master of arts; then taught philosophy at Beauvais college, though he still 
lived in that of St. Barbara. 

St. Ignatius came to Paris in 1528 with a view to finish his studies, and 
after some time entered himself pensioner in the college of St. Barbara. 
This holy man had conceived a desire of forming a society wholly devoted 
to the salvation of souls; and being taken with the qualifications of Peter 
Faber, called in French Le Fevre, a Savoyard, and Francis Xavier, who had 
been school-fellows, and still lived in the same college, endeavored to gain 
their concurrence in this holy project. Faber, who was not enamored of the 
world, resigned himself without opposition. But Francis, whose head was 
full of ambitious thoughts, made a long and vigorous resistance, and 
bantered and rallied Ignatius on all occasions, ridiculing the meanness and 
poverty in which he lived as a degenerate lowness of soul. Ignatius repaid 
his contempt with meekness and kindness, and continued to repeat 
sometimes to him: What will it profit a man to gain the whole world, and 


lose his own soul? This made no impression on one who was dazzled with 
vain glory, and, under pretences, joined false maxims of worldly decency in 
his idea of Christian virtue. Ignatius assaulting him on the weaker side often 
congratulated with him for his talents and learning, applauded his lectures, 
and made it his business 0 procure him scholars: also on a certain occasion 
when he was in necessity, he furnished him with money. Francis, having a 
generous soul, was moved with gratitude, and considered that Ignatius was 
of great birth, and that only the fear of God had inspired him with the 
choice of the life which he led. He began therefore to look on Ignatius with 
other eyes, and to hearken to his discourses. At that time certain emissaries 
of the Lutherans secretly scattered their errors among the students at Paris, 
in so dexterous a manner as to make them appear plausible, and Xavier, 
who was naturally curious, took pleasure in hearing these novelties, till 
Ignatius put him upon his guard. Some time after this, having one day found 
Xavier more than ordinarily attentive, he repeated to him these words more 
forcibly than ever: What will it profit a man to gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? and remonstrated that so noble a soul ought not to 
confine itself to the vain honors of this world, that celestial glory was the 
only object for his ambition, and that it was against reason not to prefer that 
which is eternally to last before what vanishes. like a dream. Xavier then 
began to see into the emptiness of earthly greatness, and to find himself 
powerfully touched with the love of heavenly things. Yet it was not without 
many serious thoughts and grievous struggles that his soul was overcome 
by the power of those eternal truths, and he took a resolution of squaring his 
life entirely by the most perfect maxims of the gospel. For this purpose, he 
gave himself up to the conduct of Ignatius: and the direction of so 
enlightened a guide made the paths of perfection easy to him. From his new 
master he learned that the first step in his conversion was to subdue his 
predominant passion, and that vain-glory was his most dangerous enemy. 
His main endeavors, therefore, were bent from that time to humble himself, 
and confound his pride. And, well knowing that the interior victory over our 
own heart and its passions, is not to be gained without mortifying the flesh, 
and bringing the senses into subjection, he undertook this conquest by hair 
cloth, fasting, and other austerities. 

When the time of the vacancy was come, in 1535, he performed St. 
Ignatius’s spiritual exercises: in which, such was his fervor, that he passed 


four days without taking any nourishment, and his mind was taken up day 
and night in the contemplation of heavenly things. By these meditations, 
which sunk deep into his soul, he was wholly changed into another man, in 
his desires, affections, and views; so that afterwards he did not know 
himself, and the humility of the cross appeared to him more amiable than 
all the glories of this world. In the most profound sentiments of 
compunction, he made a general confession, and formed a design of 
glorifying God by all possible means, and of employing his whole life for 
the salvation of souls. The course of philosophy which he read, and which 
had lasted three years and a half, according to the custom of those times, 
being completed, by the counsel of Ignatius, he entered on the study of 
divinity. In 1534, on the feast of the Assumption of our Lady, St. Ignatius 
and his six companions, of whom Francis was one, made a vow at 
Montmartre to visit the Holy Land, and unite their labors for the conversion 
of the Infidels; or if this should be found not practicable, to cast themselves 
at the feet of the pope, and offer their services wherever he thought fit to 
employ them Three others afterwards joined these six, and, having ended 
their studies the year following, these nine companions departed from Paris 
upon the 15th of November, in 1536. to go to Venice, where St. Ignatius had 
agreed to meet them from Spain. They travelled all through Germany on 
foot, loaded with their writings, in the midst of winter, which that year was 
very sharp and cold. Xavier, to overcome his passions, and punish himself 
for the vanity he had formerly taken in leaping, (for he was very active, and 
had been fond of such corporal exercises,) in the fervency of his soul, had 
tied his arms and thighs with little cords, which, by his travelling, swelled 
his thighs, and sunk so deep into the flesh as to be hardly visible. The saint 
bore the pain with incredible patience, till he fainted on the road; and, not 
being able to go any further, was obliged to discover the reason. His 
companions carried him to the next town, where the surgeon declared that 
no incision could be safely made deep enough, and that the evil was 
Incurable. In this melancholy situation. Faber, Laynez, and the rest spent 
that night in prayer; and the next morning Xavier found the cords broken 
out of the flesh. The holy company joined in actions of thanksgiving to the 
Almighty, and cheerfully pursued their journey, in which Xavier served the 
rest on all occasions being always beforehand with them in the duties of 
charity They arrived at Venice on the 8th of January, 1537, and were much 


comforted to meet there St. Ignatius, by whose direction they divided 
themselves to serve the poor in two hospitals in that city, while they waited 
for an opportunity to embark for Palestine. 

Xavier, who was placed in the hospital of the incurables, employed the 
day in dressing the sores of the sick, in making their beds, and serving them 
in meaner offices, and passed whole nights in watching by them. It was his 
delight chiefly to attend those who were sick of contagious distempers, or 
infected with loathsome ulcers. Amongst these, one had an ulcer which was 
horrible to the sight, and the noisomeness of the stench was yet more 
insupportable. Every one shunned him, and Xavier found a great 
repugnance in himself when he first approached him. But, reflecting that the 
occasion of making a great sacrifice was too precious to be lost, he 
embraced the sick person, applied his mouth to the ulcer, and sucked out the 
purulent matter. At the same moment his repugnance vanished; and, by this 
signal victory over himself, he obtained the grace that, from that time, no 
ulcers, how filthy and fetid soever, caused in him any loathing, but rather a 
sweet devotion: of so great importance it is to us once to have thoroughly 
overcome ourselves, and overthrown the proud giant of sensuality, or 
vanity: while remiss acts, performed with sloth, unwillingness, and a false 
delicacy, rather fortify than vanquish the enemy. And it is more the 
resolution of the will than the action itself that subdues him. Two months 
had passed away In these exercises of charity, when St. Ignatius, who 
stayed behind alone at Venice, sent his companions to Rome, to ask the 
blessing of his holiness Paul III. for their intended voyage. The pope 
granted those among them, who were not in holy orders, a license to receive 
them at the hands of any Catholic bishop. Upon their return to Venice, 
Xavier was ordained priest upon St. John Baptist’s day, in 1537, and they 
all made vows of chastity and poverty before the pope’s nuncio. Xavier 
retired to a village, about four miles from Padua, where, to prepare himself 
for saying his first mass, he spent forty days in a poor, ruined, abandoned 
cottage, exposed to all the injuries of the weather, lay on the ground, fasted 
rigorously, and subsisted on what scraps of bread he begged from door to 
door. St. Ignatius having caused all his company to resort to Vicenza, 
Xavier, after this retreat, repaired thither, and said there his first mass with 
tears flowing in such abundance that his audience could not refrain from 
mixing their own with his. By order of St. Ignatius, he applied himself to 


the exercises of charity and devotion at Bologna, to the great edification of 
that city. The house in which he there dwelt as a poor man, was afterwards 
given to the society, and converted into an oratory of great devotion. 

In Lent, in 1538, our saint was called by St. Ignatius to Rome, where the 
fathers assembled together to deliberate about the foundation of their order, 
and their consultations were accompanied with fervent prayers, tears, 
watchings, and penitential austerities, which they practised with a most 
ardent desire of pleasing our Lord alone, and of seeking in all things his 
greater glory and the good of souls. After waiting a whole year to find an 
opportunity of passing into Palestine, and finding the execution of that 
design impracticable, on account of the war between the Venetians and the 
Turks, St. Ignatius and his company offered themselves so his holiness, to 
be employed as he should judge most expedient in the service of their 
neighbor. The pope accepted their offer, and ordered them to preach and 
instruct in Rome till he should otherwise employ them. St. Francis 
exercised his functions in the church of St. Laurence, in Damaso, in which 
he appeared so active, that to one distinguished himself by a more ardent 
charity, or a more edifying zeal. Govea, a Portuguese, formerly president of 
the college of St. Barbara at Paris, happened to be then at Rome, whither 
John III., king of Portugal, had sent him on some important business. He 
had formerly known Ignatius, Xavier, and Faber at Paris, and been a great 
admirer of their virtue; and he became more so at Rome, insomuch, that he 
wrote to his master, that men so learned, humble, charitable, inflamed with 
zeal, indefatigable in labor, lovers of the cross, and who aimed at nothing 
but the honor of God, were fit to be sent to plant the faith in the East Indies. 
The king wrote thereupon to Don Pedro Mascaregnas, his ambassador at 
Rome, and ordered him to obtain six of these aposlic men for this mission. 
St. Ignatius could grant him only two, and pitched upon Simon Rodriguez, a 
Portuguese, and Nicholas Bobadilla, a Spaniard. The former went 
immediately by sea to Lisbon: Bobadilla, who waited to accompany the 
ambassador, fell sick, and, by an overruling supernatural direction, Francis 
Xavier was substituted in his room, on the day before the ambassador began 
his journey. Our saint received this order with joy, and when he went to ask 
the benediction of Paul III., there shone, through a profound humility, such 
a mMagnanimity of soul, that his holiness took from thence a certain presage 
of the wonderful events which followed. The saint left Rome with the 


ambassador on the 15th of March. 1540, and, on the road found perpetual 
occasions for the most heroic actions of humility, mortification, charity, 
zeal, and piety, and was always ready to serve his fellow-travellers in the 
meanest offices, as if he had been everybody’s servant. The journey was 
performed all the way by land, over the Alps and Pyreneans, and took up 
more than three months. At Pampelona, the ambassador pressed the saint to 
go to the castle of Xavier, which was but a little distant from the road, to 
take leave of his mother, who was yet living, and of his other friends, whom 
he would probably never more see in this world. But the saint would by no 
means turn out of the road, saying, that he deferred the sight of his relations 
till he should visit them in heaven; that this transient view would be 
accompanied with melancholy and sadness, the products of last farewells; 
whereas, their meeting in heaven would be for eternity, and without the 
least allay of sorrow. This wonderful disengagement from the world 
exceedingly affected Mascaregnas, who, by the saintly example and 
instructions of the holy man, was converted to a new course of life. 

They arrived at Lisbon about the end of June, and Francis went 
immediately to F. Rodriguez, who was lodged in an hospital, in order to 
attend and instruct the sick. They made this place their ordinary abode, but 
catechised and instructed in most parts of the town, and were taken up all 
Sundays and holidays in hearing confessions at court; for the king and a 
great number of the courtiers were engaged by their discourses to confess 
and communicate every week; which they chose to do at their hands. F 
Rodriguez was retained by the king at Lisbon; and St. Francis was obliged 
to stay there eight months, while the fleet was getting ready to sail in 
spring. Dr. Martin d’Azpilcueta, commonly called the doctor of Navarre, 
who was uncle to Xavier by the mother’s side, was then chief professor of 
divinity at Coimbra, and wrote several letters to our saint, but could not 
engage him to go to Coimbra. St. Francis, when he left Rome, put a 
memorial in the hands of F. Laynez, in which he declared that he approved 
the rules which should be drawn up by Ignatius, and consecrated himself to 
God, by the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, in the society of 
Jesus, when it should be confirmed as a religious order by the apostolic see 
At Lisbon, before he went on board, the king delivered to him four briefs 
from the pope; in two of which his holiness constituted Xavier apostolic 
nuncio, with ample power and authority; in the third, he recommended him 


to David, emperor of Ethiopia; and, in the fourth, to other princes in the 
east. No importunities of the king or his officers could prevail on the saint 
to accept of any provisions or necessaries, except a few books for the use of 
converts. Nor would he consent to have a servant, saying, that as long as he 
had the use of his two hands, he never would take one. When he was told 
that it would be unbecoming to see an apostolic legate dressing his own 
victuals, and washing his own linen on the deck, he said he could give no 
scandal so long as he did no ill. The saint had two companions to the Indies, 
F, Paul de Camarino, an Italian Jesuit, and Francis Mansilla, a Portuguese, 
who was not yet in priest’s orders. F. Simon Rodriguez bore them company 
to the fleet: and then it was that St. Francis, embracing him, said, that at 
Rome, in the hospital, he once beheld, whether sleeping or waking he knew 
not, all that he was to suffer for the glory of Jesus Christ: and that he thence 
conceived so great a delight in sufferings, that he cried out aloud, “Yet 
more, O Lord, yet more.” Which words this F. Rodriguez, who was then in 
the same chamber, heard; and had often pressed him to explain the meaning 
of. This the saint did upon his taking leave, adding, “I hope the divine 
goodness will grant me in India what he has foreshown to me in Italy.” 

The saint set sail on the 7th of April, in the year 1541, the thirty-sixth of 
his age, on board the admiral’s vessel, which carried Don Martin Alfonso 
de Sousa, general-governor of the Indies, who went with five ships to take 
possession of his government. The admiral’s vessel contained at least a 
thousand persons, whom Francis considered as committed to his care. He 
catechised the sailors, preached every Sunday before the mainmast, took 
care of the sick, converted his cabin into an infirmary, lay on the deck, and 
lived on charity during the whole voyage, though the governor was very 
urgent with him to eat at his table, or accept of a regular supply of food 
from his kitchen; but he always answered, that he was a poor religious man, 
and that, having made a vow of poverty, he was resolved to keep it. He, 
indeed, received the dishes which the governor sent him from his table; but 
divided the meat among those who had most need. He composed 
differences, quelled murmuring, checked swearing and gaming, and took 
the utmost care to remove all disorders. Bad actions he reproved with so 
much authority that nobody resisted him, and with so much sweetness and 
tender love that no one was offended at him. The insufferable colds of Cape 
Verd, the heats of Guinea, the stench of the fresh waters, and the 


putrefaction of their flesh provisions under the line, produced pestilential 
fevers and violent scurvies. After five months of perpetual navigation, and 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope, they arrived at Mozambique, on the 
eastern coast of Africa, about the end of August, and there they wintered. 
The inhabitants are mostly Mahometans, and trade with the Arabs and 
Ethiopians; but the Portuguese have settkements among them. The air is 
very unwholesome, and Xavier himself fell sick there: but was almost 
recovered when the admiral again put to sea in a fresh vessel which made 
better sail, on the 15th of March, in 1542. In three days they arrived at 
Melinda, a town of the Saracens, in Africa, where one of the principal 
inhabitants complained to Xavier, that so little sense of religion was left 
among them, that, of seventeen mosques which they had, fourteen were 
quite forsaken, and the three that remained were little frequented. Leaving 
this place, after a few days sail they touched at the isle of Socotora, over 
against the strait of Mecca. Thence, crossing the sea of Arabia and India, 
they landed at Goa on the 6th of May, in 1542, in the thirteenth month since 
their setting out from Lisbon. 

After St. Francis was landed, he went immediately to the hospital and 
there took his lodging: but would not enter upon his missionary functions 
till he had paid his respects to the bishop of Goa,“8“2 whose name was John 
d’ Albuquerque, and who was a most virtuous prelate. The saint presented to 
him the briefs of Paul. III., declared that he pretended not to use them 
without his approbation, and, casting himself at his feet, begged his 
blessing. The bishop was struck with the venerable air of sanctity that 
appeared in his countenance and deportment, raised him up, kissed the 
briefs, and promised to support him by his episcopal authority: which he 
failed not to do. To call down the blessing of heaven on his labors, St. 
Francis consecrated most of the night to prayer. The situation in which 
religion then was in those parts, was such as called forth his zeal and his 
tears. Among the Portuguese, revenge, ambition, avarice, usury, and 
debauchery, seemed to have extinguished in many the sentiments of their 
holy religion; the sacraments were neglected: there were not four preachers 
in all the Indies, nor any priests without the walls of Goa. The bishop’s 
exhortations and threats were despised, and no dam was sufficient to stem 
such a deluge. The infidels resembled rather beasts than men, and the few 


who were come over to the faith, not being supported by competent 
instructions, nor edified by example, relapsed into their ancient manners 
and superstitions. Such was the deplorable situation of those countries when 
St. Francis Xavier appeared among them as a new star to enlighten so many 
infidel nations. So powerful was the word of God in his mouth, and such 
the fruit of his zeal, that in the space of ten years he established the empire 
of Jesus Christ in a new world. Nothing more sensibly afflicted him at his 
arrival at Goa, than the scandalous deportment of the Christians, who lived 
in direct opposition to the gospel which they professed, and, by their 
manners, alienated the infidels from the faith: he therefore thought it would 
be best to open his mission with them. In order to compass a general 
reformation, he began by instructing them in the principles of religion, and 
forming the youth to the practice of sincere piety. Having spent the moming 
in assisting and comforting the distressed in the hospitals and prisons, he 
walked through all the streets of Goa, with a bell in his hand, summoning 
all masters, for the love of God, to send their children and slaves to 
catechism. The little children gathered together in crowds about him, and he 
led them to the church, and taught them the creed and practices of devotion, 
and impressed on their tender minds strong sentiments of piety and religion. 
By the modesty and devotion of the youth the whole town began to change 
its face, and the most abandoned sinners began to blush at vice. After some 
time the saint preached in public, and made his visits to private houses: and 
the sweetness of his behavior and words, and his charitable concern for the 
souls of his neighbors were irresistible. Sinners were struck with the horror 
of their crimes, and throwing themselves at his feet, confessed them with 
bitter compunction of heart; and the fruits of penitence which accompanied 
their tears, were the certain proofs of the sincerity of their conversions. 
Usurious bonds were cancelled, restitution was made of unjust gains, slaves 
who had been unjustly acquired were set at liberty, concubines dismissed, 
or lawfully married, and families were well regulated. 

The reformation of the whole city of Goa was accomplished in half a 
year, when the saint was informed, that on the coast of La Pescaria, or the 
Pearl Fishery, which is extended from Cape Comorin to the isle Manar, on 
the eastern side of the peninsula, there were certain people called Paravas, 
that is, Fishers, who some time ago, in order to please the Portuguese who 
had succored them against the Moors, had caused themselves to be 


baptized, but, for want of instructions, retained their superstitions and vices. 
Xavier had by this time got a little acquaintance with the Malabar language, 
which is spoken on that coast, and, taking with him two young ecclesiastics 
who understood it competently well, embarked in October, in 1542, and 
sailed to Cape Comorin, which faces the isle of Ceylon, and is about six 
hundred miles from Goa. Here, St. Francis went into a village full of 
idolaters, and preached Jesus Christ to them; but the inhabitants told him 
they could not change their religion without the leave of their lord. Their 
obstinacy, however, yielded to the force of miracles by which God was 
pleased to manifest Ins truth to them. A woman who had been three days in 
the pains of childbirth, without being eased by any remedies or prayers of 
the Brahmins, was immediately delivered, and recovered upon being 
instructed in the faith, and baptized by St. Francis, as he himself relates in a 
letter to St. Ignatius.“88° Upon this miracle, not only tint family, but most of 
the chief persons of the country, listened to his doctrine, and heartily 
embraced the faith, having obtained the leave of their prince. The servant of 
God proceeded to the Pearl Coast, set himself first to instruct and confirm 
those who had been formerly baptized; and, to succeed in his undertaking, 
he was at some pains to make himself more perfectly master of the Malabar 
tongue. Then he preached to those Paravas to whom the name of Christ was 
till that time unknown; and so great were the multitudes which he baptized, 
that sometimes, by the bare fatigue of administering that sacrament, he was 
scarce able to move his arm, according to the account which he gave to his 
brethren in Europe. To make the children comprehend and retain the 
catechism, he taught them to recite with him some little prayer upon each 
question or article. Every lesson or instruction he began with the Our 
Father, and ended with the Hail Mary. Drs eases seem to have been never so 
frequent on that coast as at that time. which happened as if it had been to 
drive the most obstinate, in spite of their reluctance, into the folds of the 
church: for the people had almost all recourse to St. Francis for their cure, 
or that of some friend, and great numbers recovered their health, either by 
being baptized, or by invoking the name of Jesus. The saint frequently sent 
some young neophyte with his crucifix, beads, or reliquary to touch the 
sick, after having recited with them the Lord’s prayer, creed, and 
commandments; and the sick, by declaring unfeignedly that they believed in 


Christ, and desired to the baptized. recovered their health. This great 
number of miracles, and the admirable innocence, zeal, and sanctity of the 
preacher, recommended him to the veneration of the Brahmins themselves, 
who were the philosophers divines and priests of the idolaters. These, 
nevertheless, upon motives of interest, opposed his doctrine: and neither his 
conferences nor his miracles could gain them. The process of the saint’s 
canonization makes mention of from dead persons, to whom God restored 
life at this time, by the ministry of her servant. The first was a catechist who 
had been stung by a serpent of that kind whose stings are always mortal. 
The second was a child who was drowned in a pit. The third and fourth a 
young man and maid whom a pestilential fever had carried off. Incredible 
were the labors of the same His food was the same with that of the poorest 
people, nice and water. His sleep was but three hours a night at most, and 
that in a fisher’s cabin on the ground: for he soon made way with a mattress 
and coverlet winch the governor had sent him from Goa. The remainder of 
the night he passed with God or with his neighbor. In the midst of the hurry 
of his external employments, he ceased not to converse interiorly with God, 
who bestowed on him such an excess of interior spiritual delights, that he 
was often obliged to desire the divine goodness to moderate them; as he 
testified in a letter to St. Ignatius, and his brethren at Rome, though written 
in general terms, and in the third person. “I am accustomed,” says he,“82! 
“often to hear one laboring in this vineyard, cry out to God: O my Lord, 
give me not so much joy and comfort in this life: or, if by an excess of 
mercy, thou wilt heap it upon me, take me to thyself, and make me partaker 
of thy glory For he who has once in his interior feeling tasted thy sweetness, 
must necessarily find life too bitter so long as he is deprived of the sight of 
Thee.” 

He had labored about fifteen months in the conversion of the Paravas, 
when, towards the close of the year 1543, he was obliged to return to Goa to 
procure assistants. The seminary of the faith which had been founded there 
for the education of young Indians, was committed to his care, and put into 
the hands of the society. The saint enlarged it, and made prudent regulations 
for the government and direction of the youth; and, from this time, it was 
called the seminary of St. Paul. The following year he returned to the 
Paravas with a supply of evangelical laborers, as well Indians as Europeans, 


whom he stationed in different towns; and some he carried with him into 
the kingdom of Travancore, where, as he testifies in one of his letters, he 
baptized ten thousand Indians with his own hand in one month; and 
sometimes a whole village received the sacrament of regeneration in one 
day. When the holy man first penetrated into the inland provinces of the 
Indians, being wholly ignorant of the language of the people, he could only 
baptize children, and serve the sick, who, by signs, could signify what they 
wanted, as he wrote to F. Mansilla. While he exercised his zeal in 
Travancore, God first communicated to him the gift of tongues, according 
to the relation of a young Portuguese of Coimbra, named Vaz, who attended 
him in many of his journeys. He spoke very well the language of those 
barbarians without having learned it, and had no need of an interpreter 
when he instructed them. He sometimes preached to five or six thousand 
persons together, in some spacious plain. The saint narrowly escaped the 
snares which were sometimes laid by Brahmins and others to take away his 
life; and, when the Badages, a tribe of savages and public robbers, having 
plundered many other places, made inroads into Travancore, he marched up 
to the enemy, with a crucifix in his hand, at the head of a small troop of 
fervent Christians, and, with a commanding air, bade them, in the name of 
the living God, not to pass further, but to return the way they came. His 
words cast such a terror into the minds of the leaders who were at the head 
of the barbarians, that they stood some time confounded, and without 
motion; then retired in disorder, and quitted the country. This action 
procured St. Francis the protection of the king of Travancore, and the 
surname of the Great Father. As the saint was preaching one day at Coulon, 
a village in Travancore, near Cape Comorin, perceiving that few were 
converted by his discourse, he made a short prayer that God would honor 
the blood and name of his beloved Son, by softening the hearts of the most 
obdurate. Then he bade some of the people open the grave of a man who, 
was buried the day before, near the place where he preached; and the body 
was beginning to putrefy with a noisome scent, which he desired the by- 
standers to observe. Then falling on his knees, after a short prayer he 
commanded the dead man in the name of the living God to arise. At these 
words, the dead man arose, and appeared not only living, but vigorous, and 
in perfect health. All who were present were so struck with this evidence, 
that throwing themselves at the saint’s feet, they demanded baptism The 


holy man also raised to life, on the same coast, a young man who was a 
Christian, whose corpse he met as it was carried to the grave. To preserve 
the memory of this wonderful action, the parents of the deceased, who were 
present, erected a great cross on the place where the miracle was wrought. 
These miracles made so great impressions on the people, that the whole 
kingdom of Travancore was subjected to Christ in a few months, except the 
king and some of his courtiers. 

The reputation of the miracles of St. Francis reached the isle of Manar, 
which sent deputies to St. Francis, entreating him to visit their country. The 
saint could not at that time leave Travancore, but sent a zealous missionary, 
by whom many were instructed and baptized. The king of Jafanatapan, in 
the northern part of the neighboring beautiful and pleasant isle of Ceylon, 
hearing of this progress of the faith, fell upon Manar with an army, and slew 
six or seven hundred Christians, who when asked the question, boldly 
confessed Christ. This tyrant was afterwards slain by the Portuguese, when 
they invaded Ceylon. The saint, after he had made a journey to Cochin upon 
business, visited Mancar, and settled there a numerous church; in a journey 
of devotion, which he took to Meliapor, to implore the intercession of the 
apostle St. Thomas, he converted many dissolute livers in that place. 
Afterwards, intending to pass to the island of Macassar, he sailed to 
Malacca, a famous mart, in the peninsula beyond the Ganges, to which all 
the Indies, and also the Arabs, Persians, Chinese, and Japonians, resorted 
for trade. The saint arrived here on the 25th of September, 1545, and, by the 
irresistible force of his zeal and miracles, reformed the debauched manners 
of the Christians, and converted many pagans and Mahometans. This town 
had been lately possessed by a tribe of the latter sect, who had wrested it 
from the king of Siam: but Albuquerque had conquered it in 1511. St. 
Francis, finding no opportunity of sailing to Macassar, passed the isles of 
Bonda, which are some of the spice islands. Landing in the island of 
Amboina, he baptized great part of the inhabitants. Having preached in 
other islands, he made a considerable stay in the Moluccas, and, though the 
inhabitants were an untractable people, he brought great numbers to the 
truth. Thence he passed to the isle del Moro, the inhabitants of which he 
gained to Christ. In this mission he suffered much: but from it wrote to St. 
Ignatius: “The dangers to which I am exposed, and pains I take for the 
interest of God alone, are the inexhaustible springs of spiritual joys: 


insomuch, that these islands, bare of all worldly necessaries, are the places 
in the world for a man to lose his sight with the excess of weeping: but they 
are tears of joy. I remember not ever to have tasted such interior delights; 
and these consolations of the soul are so pure, so exquisite, and so constant, 
that they take from me all sense of my corporal sufferings.” The saint, 
returning towards Goa, visited the islands on the road where he had 
preached, and arrived at Malacca in 1547. In the beginning of the year 1548 
he landed in Ceylon, where he converted great numbers, with two kings. 

At Malacca, a Japonese, named Angeroo, addressed himself to the saint. 
Kaempfer tells us, that he had killed a man in his own country, and, to save 
his life, made his escape in a Portuguese ship. All agree that he was rich, 
and of a noble extraction, and about thirty-five years of age, and, that being 
disturbed in mind, with remorse and terrors of conscience, he was advised 
by certain Christians to have recourse to the holy St. Francis for comfort. 
The saint poured the mildest balm into his wounded heart, and gave him 
assurances that he should find repose of mind, but must first seek God in his 
true religion. The Japonese was charmed with his discourses, and, as he had 
by that time acquired some knowledge of the Portuguese language, was 
instructed in the faith, and engaged by St. Francis to embark with his 
attendants and to go to Goa, whither he himself was directing his course, by 
taking a round. In the straits of Ceylon, the ship which carried the sain was 
overtaken with a most dreadful tempest, insomuch that the sailors threw all 
their merchandise overboard, and the pilot, not being able to hold the 
rudder, abandoned the vessel to the fury of the waves. For three days and 
three nights, the mariners had nothing but death before their eyes. St. 
Francis, after hearing the confessions of all on board, fell on his knees 
before his crucifix, and continued there, wholly taken up and lost to all 
things but to God. The ship at last struck against the sands of Ceylon, and 
the mariners gave themselves for lost, when Xavier, coming out of his 
cabin, took the line and plummet, as if it had been to fathom the sea, and, 
letting them down to the bottom of the water, pronounced these words: 
“Great God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, have mercy on us.” At the same 
moment, the vessel stopped, and the wind ceased. After which, they 
pursued their voyage, and happily arrived at Cochin, on the 21st of January, 
1548. Writing from that place to the fathers at Rome, he tells them, that in 
the height of the tempest, he had taken them, and all devout persons on 


earth, for his intercessors with God, had invoked all the saints and angels, 
going through all their orders, and desired particularly for his protectress 
and patroness, the most holy Mother of God, and Queen of Heaven. He 
adds: “Having reposed all my hope in the infinite merits of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, being encompassed with this protection, I enjoyed a 
greater satisfaction in the midst of this raging tempest, than when I was 
wholly delivered from the danger. In very truth, being as I am, the worst of 
all men, I am ashamed to have shed so many tears of joy, through an excess 
of heavenly pleasure, when I was just upon the point of perishing. 
Insomuch, hat I humbly prayed our Lord, that he would not free me from 
the danger of my shipwreck, unless it were to reserve me for greater 
dangers, to his own glory, and for his service. God has often shown me by 
an inward discovery, from how many perils and sufferings he has delivered 
me by the prayers and sacrifices of those of the society.” 

The saint, leaving Cochin, visited the villages of the coast of the pearl 
fishery, and was much edified with the fervor of the converts: he made 
some stay at Manapar, near Cape Comorin, passed over to the isle of 
Ceylon, (where he converted the king of Cande,) and arrived at Goa on the 
20th of March, 1548. There he instructed Angeroo and many others, and 
took a resolution to go to Japan. In the mean time, he applied himself more 
than ever to the exercises of an interior life, as it were to recover new 
strength; for it is the custom of all apostolical men, by the communications 
which they have with God, to refresh themselves, and repair their interior 
Spirit amidst the pains which they take with their neighbor. During this 
retirement, in the garden of St. Paul’s college, sometimes walking, at other 
times in a little hermitage which was there set up, he cried out: “It is 
enough, my Lord: it is enough.” And he sometimes opened his cassock 
before his breast, declaring he was not able to support the abundance of 
heavenly consolations. At the same time, he signified that he rather prayed 
that God would reserve those pleasures for another time, and here would 
not spare to inflict on him any pains or sufferings in this present world. 
These interior employments did not hinder him from the labors of his 
ministerial vocation, nor from succoring the distressed in the hospitals and 
in the prisons. On the contrary, the more lively and ardent the love of God 
was in him, the more desirous he was to bring it forth, and kindle it others. 
This charity caused him often to relinquish the delights of holy solitude. F. 


Gaspar Barzia and four other Jesuits arrived at that time at Goa from 
Europe, whom the saint stationed, and then set out for Malacca, intending to 
proceed to Japan. After a short stay at Malacca, he went on board a Chinese 
vessel, and arrived at Cangoxima, in the kingdom of Saxuma, in Japan, on 
the 15th of August, 1549, having with him Angeroo, who had been baptized 
with two of his domestics at Goa, and was called Paul of the holy faith 4882 
The language of the Japanese seems, in the judgment of Kaempfer, to be 
a primitive or original tongue; for it has no affinity with other oriental 
languages, though certain Chinese terms are adopted in it. St. Francis 
learned certain elements of it from his convert during his voyage, and 
stayed forty days at Cangoxima, lodging at Paul’s house, whose wife, 
daughter, and other relations he in the mean time converted and baptized. 
The same language is used all over the empire, but the words are differently 
accented when addressed to courtiers or persons of rank, and when to 
merchants and soldiers, and again differently to the vulgar. During these 
forty days, St. Francis, by unwearied application, made such progress in it 
as to translate into Japonian the apostles’ creed, and an exposition of it 
which he had composed and which he got by heart in this language, and 
then began to preach; but was first introduced by Paul to the king of 
Saxuma, whose residence was six leagues from Cangoxima. Meeting with a 
most gracious and honor able reception, he obtained the king’s leave to 
preach the faith to his subjects; of which he made so good use that he 
converted a great number. Kaempfer pretends that he never spoke the 
language perfectly; but Charlevoix, from the original authors of his life, 
assures us that he spoke it even with elegance and propriety. The gift of 
tongues was a transient favor. He distributed copies of his exposition of the 
creed among his converts.4883 New miracles confirmed his doctrine. By his 
blessing, a child’s body, which was swelled and deformed, was made 
straight and beautiful: and, by his prayers, a leper was healed, and a pagan 
young maid of quality, that had been dead a whole day, was raised to life. 
After a year spent at Cangoxima, with his usual success, the saint, in 
1550, went to Firando, the capital of another petty kingdom; for the king of 
Saxuma, incensed at the Portuguese because they had abandoned his port to 
carry on their trade chiefly at Firando, had withdrawn the license he had 
granted the saint, and began to persecute the Christians. The converts, 


however, persevered steady, and declared they were ready to suffer 
banishment or death, rather than deny Christ; and St. Francis recommended 
them to Paul, and left in their hands an ample exposition of the creed, and 
the Life of our Saviour, translated entire from the gospels, which he had 
caused to be printed in Japonese characters. He took with him his two 
companions, who were Jesuits, and carried on his back, according to his 
custom, all the necessary utensils for the sacrifice of the mass. The saint, in 
his way to Firando, preached in the fortress of Ekandono, the prince of 
which was a vassal to the king of Saxuma. The prince’s steward embraced 
the faith with several others, and to his care Xavier recommended the rest at 
his departure; and he assembled them daily in his apartments to recite with 
them the litany and prayers, and, on Sundays, read to them the Christian 
doctrine. And so edifying was the behavior of these Christians, that many 
others desired to join them, after the departure of their apostle; and the king 
of Saxuma, moved by their edifying conduct, became again the protector of 
our holy religion. At Firando, Xavier baptized more infidels in twenty days 
than he had done at Cangoxima in a whole year. These converts he left 
under the care of one of the Jesuits that accompanied him, and set out for 
Meaco with one Jesuit, and two Japonian Christians. They went by sea to 
Facata, and from thence embarked for Amanguchi, the capital of the 
kingdom of Naugato, famous for the richest silver mines in Japan. Our saint 
preached here in public, and before the king and his court; but the gospel, at 
that time, took no root in this debauched city, the number which the saint 
gained there being inconsiderable, though a single soul is, indeed, a great 
acquisition. 

Xavier, having made above a month’s abode at Amanguchi, and gathered 
small fruit of his labors, except affronts, continued his journey towards 
Meaco, with his three companions. It was towards the end of December, 
and the four servants of God suffered much on the road from heavy rains, 
great drifts of snow, pinching cold, torrents, and hideous mountains and 
forests; and they travelled barefoot. In passing through towns and villages, 
Xavier was accustomed to read some part of his catechism to the people, 
and to preach. Not finding a proper word in the Japonian language to 
express the sovereign deity, and fearing lest the idolaters should confound 
God with some of their idols, he told them, that having never had any 
knowledge of the true infinite God, they were not able to express his name, 


but that the Portuguese called him Deos; and this word he repeated with so 
much action, and such a tone of voice, that he made even the pagans 
sensible what veneration is due to that sacred name. In two several towns he 
narrowly escaped being stoned, for speaking against the gods on the 
country. He arrived at Meaco with his companions in February, 1551. The 
Dairi, Cubosama, and Saso, (or high priest,) then kept their court there; but 
the sain could not procure an audience even of the Saso, without paying for 
that honor a hundred thousand caixes, which amount to six hundred French 
crowns, a sum which he had not to give. A civil war, kindled against the 
Cubosama, filled the city with such tumults and alarms, that Xavier saw it 
to be impossible to do any good there at that time, and, after a fortnight’s 
stay, returned to Amanguchi. Perceiving that he was rejected at court, upon 
the account of his mean appearance, he bought a rich suit, and hired two or 
three servants; and, in this equipage, waited on the king, to whom he made 
a present of a little striking-clock, and some other things. Thus he obtained 
his protection, and preached with such fruit, that he baptized three thousand 
persons in that city, with whom he left two Jesuits, who were his 
companions, to give the finishing to their instruction. At Amanguchi, God 
restored to St. Francis the gift of tongues; for he preached often to the 
Chinese merchants who traded there, in their mother-tongue, which he had 
never learned. Sanctity, meekness, and humility, are often more powerful in 
a preacher than the evidence of miracles. By the heroic example of these 
virtues, the apostles converted the world; and, by the like, did our saint 
soften the hearts of many hardened infidels. F. Fernandez, one of his two 
companions, was a proof of this at Amanguchi. As he was preaching one 
day to a mob who made a sport of him, one of the rabble, hawking up a 
great quantity of nasty phlegm, spit it full upon his face. The father, without 
speaking a word, or making the least sign of emotion or concern, took his 
handkerchief, wiped his face, and continued his discourse At such an heroic 
example of meekness, the scorn of the audience was turned into admiration, 
and the most learned doctor of the city, who happened to be present, said to 
himself that a law which taught such virtue, inspired men with such 
unshaken courage, and gave them so perfect a victory over themselves, 
could not be but from God; and as soon as the sermon was ended, he 
confessed that the preacher’s virtue had convinced him, and desired 


baptism, which he received, some days after, with great solemnity. This 
illustrious conversion was followed by many others. 

St. Francis, recommending the new Christians here to two fathers whom 
he left behind, left Amanguchi towards the middle of September, in 1551, 
and, with two Japonian Christians, who had suffered with joy the 
confiscation of their goods for changing their religion, travelled on foot to 
Fuceo, the residence of the king of Bungo, who was very desirous to see 
him, and gave him a most gracious reception. Here the saint publicly 
confuted the Bonzas, who, upon motives of interest, everywhere 
strenuously opposed his preaching, though, even among them, some were 
converted. The saint’s public sermons and private conversations had their 
due effect among the people, and vast multitudes desired to be instructed 
and baptized. Among others, the king himself was convinced of the truth, 
and renounced those impurities which are abhorred by nature; but remained 
still wedded to some sensual pleasures; on which account he could not be 
admitted to the sacrament of regeneration, till, after some succeeding years, 
having made more serious reflections on the admonitions of the saint, he 
reformed his life altogether, and was baptized.4884 Our saint took leave of 
this king, and embarked to return to India, on the 20th of November, 1551, 
having continued in Japan two years and four months. To cultivate this 
growing mission, he sent thither three Jesuits, who were shortly followed by 
others. It had been often objected to him that the learned and wise men in 
China had not embraced the faith of Christ. This circumstance first inspired 
him with an earnest desire that the name of Christ might be glorified in that 
flourishing empire; and full of a zealous project of undertaking that great 
enterprise, he left Japan. In this voyage, the ship in which he sailed was 
rescued from imminent danger of shipwreck in a storm, by his prayers; and 
a shallop, in which were fifteen persons belonging to the ship, from which it 
had been separated by the same tempest, was saved by the same means, 
according to his confident and repeated prediction, the passengers and 
mariners in it seeming all the way to have seen Xavier sitting at the helm 
and steering it. Many other clear predictions of the saint are recorded. At 
Malacca he was received with the greatest joy that can be imagined, and he 
immediately set himself to contrive how he might compass his intended 
journey to China. The greatest difficulty was, that besides the ill 


understanding which was betwixt China and Portugal, it was forbidden to 
strangers on pain of death, or of perpetual imprisonment, to set foot in that 
kingdom. Even some Portuguese merchants who had stolen thither for the 
benefit of trade, having been discovered, some of them had lost their heads, 
others had been put in irons, and cast into dungeons, there to rot for the 
remainder of their lives. To remove this obstacle, St. Francis discoursed 
with the old governor of Malacca, Don Pedro de Sylva, and with the new 
one, Don Alvarez d’Atayda, and it was agreed that an embassy might be 
sent in the name of the king of Portugal to China to settle a commerce, with 
which the saint might with safety land in that kingdom. In the mean time 
the saint set out for Goa. Arriving at Cochin on the 24th of January, in 
1552, he there met the king of the Maldives fleeing from rebellious 
subjects, whom F. Heredia had instructed in the faith, and St. Francis 
baptized him. 

The exiled prince married a Portuguese lady, and lived a private life till 
the day of his death; happy in this, that the loss of his crown procured him 
the gift of faith and the grace of baptism. Xavier reached Goa in the 
beginning of February, and having paid a visit to the hospitals, went to the 
college of St. Paul, where he cured a dying man. The missionaries whom he 
had dispersed before his departure, had spread the gospel on every side. F. 
Gaspar Barzia had converted almost the whole city and island of Ormuz. 
Christianity flourished exceedingly on the coast of the pearl fishery, and 
had made great progress at Cochin, Coulan, Bazain, Meliapor, in the 
Moluccas, the isles of Moro, &c4282, The king of Tanor, whose dominions 
lay on the coast of Malabar, had been baptized at Goa. The king of 
Trichenamalo, one of the sovereigns of Ceylon, also embraced the faith. 
The progress of the faith in many other places, was such as gave the 
greatest subject of joy to the holy man. But F. Antonio Gomez, a great 
preacher and scholar, whom the saint had appointed rector at Goa, had 
made such changes and innovations even in the domestic discipline of the 
society, that the saint was obliged to dismiss him from the order. Xavier 
appointed F. Barzia, a person of eminent piety, rector of Goa and vice- 
provincial, sent new preachers into all the missions on this side the Ganges, 
and obtained of the viceroy, Don Alphonso de Norogna, a commission for 
his good friend, James Pereyra, to go on an embassy to China. Having 


settled all affairs at Goa, he made the most tender and ardent exhortations to 
his religious brethren, then leaving F. Barzia vice-provincial, he set sail on 
the 14th of April, in 1552, and landing at Malacca, found the town afflicted 
with a most contagious pestilential fever. This he had foretold before he 
arrived; and no sooner was he come on shore, but running from street to 
street, he carried the poor that lay languishing, up and down to the 
hospitals, and attended them with his companions. At that time he restored 
to life a young man named Francis Ciavos, who afterwards took the habit of 
the society. When the mortality had almost ceased, the saint treated about 
the embassy to China“886 with the governor of Malacca, on whom Don 
Alphonso de Norogna (the fifth viceroy and seventeenth governor of the 
Indies) had reposed the trust of that affair. Don Alvarez d’ Atayda Gama had 
lately succeeded his good brother Don Pedro de Sylva Gama in the 
government of Malacca. This officer, out of a pique to Pereyra, crossed the 
project of the embassy, and, when St. Francis urged the authority of the 
king, and the command of the viceroy, Alvarez flew into a rage, and treated 
him with the most injurious language. The saint ceased not for a whole 
month to solicit the governor, and at length threatened him with 
excommunication in case he persisted thus to oppose the propagation of the 
gospel. Upon this occasion the saint produced the briefs of Paul III. by 
which he was appointed apostolic nuncio: which, out of humility, he had 
kept a profound secret during ten years that were expired since his coming 
to the Indies. The governor continued to laugh at the threats, so that the 
bishop’s grand vicar at length fulminated an excommunication against him 
in the name of Xavier, who seeing this design utterly destroyed, determined 
to go on board of a Portuguese ship that was setting sail for the isle of 
Sancian, a small barren island near Macao, on the coast of China. This 
governor was afterwards deposed for extortions and other crimes, by an 
order of the king, and sent in chains to Goa. St. Francis during this voyage 
wrought several miracles, and converted certain Mahometan passengers, 
and on the twenty-third day after the ship’s departure from Malacca, arrived 
at Sancian, where the Chinese permitted the Portuguese to come and buy 
their commodities When the project of the embassy had failed, St. Francis 
had sent the three Jesuits he had taken for his companions into Japan, and 
retained with him only a brother of the society (who was a Chinese, and had 


taken, the habit at Goa) and a young Indian. He hoped to find means with 
only two companions to land secretly in China. The merchants at Sancian 
endeavored o persuade him that his design was impracticable, all setting 
before, his eyes the rigorous laws of the government of China, that all the 
ports were narrowly guarded by vigilant officers who were neither to be 
circumvented nor bribed; and that the least he could expect was scourging 
and perpetual imprisonment. The saint was not to be deterred; and answered 
all these and many other reasons, saying, that to be terrified by such 
difficulties from undertaking the work of God, would be incomparably 
worse than all the evils with which they threatened him. He therefore took 
his measures for the voyage of China, and first of all provided himself with 
a good interpreter; for the Chinese he had brought with him from Goa was 
wholly ignorant of the language which is spoken at the court, and had 
almost forgotten the common idiom of the vulgar. Then the saint hired a 
Chinese merchant called Capoceca, to land him by night on some part of 
the coast where no houses were in view: for which service Xavier engaged 
to pay him two hundred pardos,“88/ and bound himself by oath that no 
torments should ever bring him to confess either the name or house of him 
who had set him on shore. 

The Portuguese at Sancian fearing this attempt might be revenged by the 
Chinese on them, endeavored to traverse the design. While the voyage was 
deferred Xavier fell sick, and when the Portuguese vessels were all gone 
except one, was reduced to extreme want of all necessaries. Also the 
Chinese interpreter whom he had hired, recalled his word. Yet the servant of 
God, who soon recovered of his illness, did not lose courage; and hearing 
that the king of Siam was preparing a magnificent embassy to the emperor 
of China, he resolved to use his best endeavors to obtain leave to 
accompany the ambassador of Siam. But God was pleased to accept his will 
in this good work, and took him to himself. A fever seized the saint a 
second time on the 20th of November, and at the same time he had a clear 
knowledge of the day and hour of his death, which he openly declared, to a 
friend, who afterwards made an authentic deposition of it by a solemn oath. 
From that moment he perceived in himself a strange disgust of all earthly 
things, and thought on nothing but that celestial country whither God was 
calling him. Being much weakened by his fever, he retired into the vessel 


which was the common hospital of the sick, that he might die in poverty. 
But the tossing of the ship giving him an extraordinary headache, and 
hindering him from applying himself to God as he desired, the day 
following he requested that he might be set on shore again; which was 
done. He was exposed on the sands to a piercing north wind; till George 
Alvarez, out of compassion; caused him to be carried into his cabin, which 
afforded a very poor shelter, being open on every side. The saint’s 
distemper, accompanied with an acute pain in his side, and a great 
oppression, increased daily: he was twice blooded, but the unskilful surgeon 
both times pricked the tendon, by which accident the patient fell into 
swooning convulsions. His disease was attended with a_ horrible 
nauseousness, insomuch that he could take no nourishment. But his 
countenance was always series and his soul enjoyed a perpetual calm. 
Sometimes he litted up his eyes to heaven, and at other times fixed them on 
his crucifix, entertaining divine conversation with his God, in which he 
shed abundance of tears. At last, on the 2d of December, which fell on 
Friday, having his eyes all bathed in tears, and fixed with great tenderness 
of soul upon his crucifix, he pronounced these words: In thee, O Lord, I 
have hoped: I shall not be confounded forever; and, at the same instant, 
transported with celestial joy, which appeared upon his countenance, he 
sweetly gave up the ghost, in 1552. Though he was only forty-six years old, 
of which he had passed ten and a half in the Indies, his continual labors had 
made him gray betimes, and in the last year of his life he was grizzled 
almost to whiteness. His corpse was interred on Sunday, being laid, after the 
Chinese fashion, in a large chest, which was filled up with unslaked lime, to 
the end that the flesh being consumed, the bones might be carried to Goa. 
On the 17th of February in 1553, the grave was opened to see if the flesh 
was consumed; but the lime being taken off the face, it was found ruddy 
and fresh colored like that of a man who is in a sweet repose. The body was 
in like manner whole, and the natural moisture uncorrupted; and the flesh 
being a little cut in the thigh, near the knee, the blood was seen to run from 
the wound. The sacerdotal habits in which the saint was buried, were no 
way endamaged by the lime; and the holy corpse exhaled an odor so 
fragrant and delightful, that the most exquisite perfumes came nothing near 
it. The sacred remains were carried into the ship, and brought to Malacca on 
the 22d of March, where it was received with great honor. The pestilence 


which for some weeks had laid waste the town, on a sudden ceased. The 
body was interred in a damp churchyard; yet in August was found entire, 
fresh, and still exhaling a sweet odor, and being honorably put into a ship, 
was translated to Goa, where it was received, and placed in the church of 
the college of St. Paul, on the 15th of March in 1554, upon which occasion 
several blind persons recovered their sight, and others, sick of palsies and 
other diseases, their health, and the use of their limbs. By order of king John 
III., a verbal process of the life and miracles of the man of God was made 
with the utmost accuracy at Goa, and in other parts of the Indies. Many 
miracles were wrought through his intercession, in several parts of the 
Indies and Europe, confessed by several Protestants;4288 and Tavernier calls 
him the St. Paul, and the true apostle of the Indies. St. Francis was beatified 
by Paul V. in 1554, and canonized by Gregory XV. in 1662. By an order of 
John V., king of Portugal, the archbishop of Goa, attended by the viceroy, 
the marquis of Castle Nuovo, in 1744, performed a visitation of the relics of 
St. Francis Xavier; at which time the body was found without the least bad 
smell, and seemed environed with a kind of shining brightness; and the 
face, hands, breast, and feet, had not suffered the least alteration, or 
symptom of corruption.“882 In 1747, the same king obtained a brief of 
Benedict XIV., by which St. Francis Xavier is honored with the title of 
patron and protector of all the countries in the East Indies. 

Holy zeal may properly be said to have formed the character of St. 
Francis Xavier. Consumed with an insatiable thirst of the salvation of souls, 
and of the dilatation of the honor and kingdom of Christ on earth, he ceased 
not with tears and prayers to conjure the Father of all men not to suffer 
those to perish whom he had created to his own divine image, made capable 
of knowing and loving him, and redeemed with the adorable blood of his 
Son; as is set forth in the excellent prayer of this saint, printed in many 
books of devotion. For this end the saint, like another St. Paul, made 
himself all to all and looked upon all fatigues sufferings, and dangers, as his 
pleasure and gain. In transports of zeal he invited and pressed others to 
labor in the conversion of infidels and sinners. In one of his letters to 
Europe, he wrote as follows:4822 “I have often thought to run over all the 
universities of Europe, and principally that of Paris, and to cry aloud to 
those who abound more in learning than in charity. Ah! how many souls are 


lost to heaven through your neglect! Many, without doubt, would be moved, 
would make a spiritual retreat, and give themselves the leisure for 
meditating of heavenly things. They would renounce their passions, and, 
trampling under foot all worldly vanities, would put themselves in a 
condition of following the motions of the divine will. Then they would say: 
Behold me in readiness, O Lord. How much more happily would these 
learned men then live! With how much more assurance would they die! 
Millions of idolaters might be easily converted, if there were more 
preachers who would sincerely mind the interests of Jesus Christ, and not 
their own.” But the saint required missionaries that are prudent, charitable, 
mild, perfectly disinterested, and of so great purity of manners, that no 
occasions of sin weaken their constancy.42"! “In vain,” says he, “would you 
commit this important employ to any, howsoever learned and otherwise 
qualified, unless they are laborious, mortified, and patient: unless they are 
ready to suffer willingly and with joy, hunger, and thirst, and the severest 
persecutions.”4822 This saint was himself a model of such preachers, formed 
upon the spirit of the apostles. So absolute a master he was of his passions, 
that he knew not what it was to have the least motion of choler and 
impatience, and in all events was perfectly resigned to the divine will; from 
whence proceeded an admirable tranquillity of soul, a _ perpetual 
cheerfulness, and equality of countenance. He rejoiced in afflictions and 
sufferings, and said that one who had once experienced the sweetness of 
suffering for Christ, will ever after find it worse than death to live without a 
cross.4893 By humility the saint was always ready to follow the advice of 
others, and attributed all blessings to their prayers, which he most earnestly 
implored. of himself he always sincerely spoke as of the basest and most 
unworthy of men, with the most perfect sentiments of distrust in himself. 
The union of his soul with God by holy prayer raised him above the world. 
Ingulfed in deep meditations, he was sometimes found suspended in the air, 
with beams of glory round his countenance, as many ocular witnesses 
deposed.4824 


St. Birinus, First Bishop of Dorchester, C. 


Birinus, a priest of Rome, addressed himself to pope Honorius for leave to 
preach the gospel to the idolaters in Britain. The pope commended his zeal, 
and caused him to be ordained bishop. The apostolic missionary landed in 
the kingdom of the West-Saxons, and, with many others, baptized king 
Cynegils, who began to reign in 611, and filled the throne thirty-one years, 
being the sixth from Cerdic, who founded that kingdom in 519. Birinus 
fixed his see at Dercis, now at Dorchester, on the Thames, in Oxfordshire 
upon, the edge of Berkshire:482° he built and consecrated many churches, 
gained many souls to God, and departing to him was buried in the same 
city, about the year 650. His remains were translated to Winchester by 
bishop Hedda, and there laid in the church of SS. Peter and Paul. of the 
painted windows in Dorchester church which have escaped the fury of the 
plunderers, Mr. Hearne, in his notes on William of Newborough, vol. 3, p 
773, makes this remark “I know of no truly religious person but what is 
affected with what now remains of the historical painting in Dorchester 
windows, relating to Birinus’s voyage thither, and his converting the 
heathens.” See on St. Birinus, Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, p. 247; 
Bede,1. 3, c. 7 and Neve’s Fasti Anglicani, pp. 137, 283. 


St. Sola, Hermit 


This saint was an Englishman, who, following St. Boniface into Germany, 
became his disciple, and the faithful imitator of his virtues, and was or 
dained priest by him. Called by the sacred impulse of the Holy Ghost in to 
the desert, the more securely to find the narrow way that leads to life, by the 
advice of his experienced master, he retired into the wilderness of 
Solenhoven upon the banks of the river Altmona, near Ayschstat, where, in 
a little cell, remote from man, he passed his days with God, making 
penance and holy prayer his only business. After the martyrdom of St. 
Boniface, the holy brothers, Willibald the bishop, and Wunebald the priest, 
were his patrons, and often visited him to kindle in their souls the flame of 
his heavenly desires by his spiritual conversation. King Charles bestowed 
on him a considerable piece of land; but the saint transferred it on the abbey 
of Fulde. That prince took every occasion of testifying the highest esteem 
for his sanctity; but the man of God was dead to all human honors and 
applause, and showed by his conduct that the whole world is nothing to one 
who seeks God alone. He departed to our Lord on the 3d of December, in 
790. A chapel was built where his oratory had stood, and his body was 
taken up and enshrined by the authority of pope Gregory IV., about the year 
830. See his life written by Ermenoldus, in 840, in Canisius, Lectiones 
Antiqu. t. 3, and Mabill. Sc. 3, Ben. 


St. Lucius, King, C. 


We are informed by Bede,“8°° that in the reign of Marcus Antoninus Verus, 
and Aurelius Commodus, a British king, named Lucius, sent a letter to pope 
Eleutherius, entreating, that by his direction he might be made a Christian. 
This must have happened about the year 182. Lucius must have reigned in 
some part of Britain which was subject to the Romans, as his name 
indicates. Tacitus,“822 mentions Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire, who at his death made the 
emperor Nero his heir, hoping by that means his people would be secured 
from injuries, whereas the contrary fell out; for the country was plundered 
by centurions and slaves. The same historian mentions,48%8 that certain 
cities were given to Codigunus, “according to the ancient and received 
custom of the Roman people, to make even kings the instruments of the 
slavery of nations,” as he observes. That Lucius was a Christian king in 
Britain is proved by two medals mentioned by Usher,4822 and one by 
Bouteru. Bede tells us, that by his embassy to Eleutherius he obtained the 
effect of his pious request; and that the Britons enjoyed the hight of faith in 
peace all the reign of Dioclesian. Lucius therefore was the first Christian 
king in Europe, it nowhere appears in what part of Britain he reigned. The 
records of Glastenbury abbey, quoted by Malmesbury, and others, and 
mentioned by Usher,*222 tell us that St. Eleutherius sent over to Britain SS. 
Fugatius and Damianus, (rather Dumianus or Duvianus,) who baptized 
King Lucius, and many others, and were buried at Glastenbury. In 
Somersetshire, in the deanery of Dunstor, there is a parish church which 
bears the name of St. Deruvian, as Stow testifies. This saint is called by the 
Welch, Duvian or Dwywan, says Usher. The Christian faith had reached 
Britain in the times of the apostles. St. Clement I., pope, affirms, that St. 
Paul preached to the utmost bounds of the West. Gildas says,422" the first 
dawn of the evangelical light appeared in this island about the eighth year 
of Nero. Theodoret names the Britons as a nation in which St. Paul sowed 


the seeds of faith and in another place says, that this apostle brought 
Salvation to the islands that lie in the ocean. Three British bishops assisted 
at the council of Arles, in 314, namely, Eborius of York, Restitutus of 
London, and Adelfius, who is styled De civitate Colonie Londinensium; 
which bishop Usher takes to have been Colchester; but many more probably 
understand by a Lincoln, anciently called Lindum Colonia. Also certain 
British bishops subscribed the council of Nice against the Arians. The 
testimonies of St. Justin.4222 St. Irenus,4222 Tertullian,4224 Eusebius,4222 St. 
Chrysostom,428 and Theodoret,“2°4 demonstrate that Christianity had got 
footing in Britain very soon after Christ. We cannot, therefore, wonder that 
a prince should have embraced the faith in this island in the second century: 
nor do the objections which some have raised, deserve notice. Schelstrate, 
the learned prefect of the Vatican library, in his dissertation on the 
patriarchal authority, transcribes the following words from an ancient 
manuscript history of the kings of England, kept in the Vatican library: 
“Lucius sent a letter to pope Eleutherius that he might be made a Christian, 
and he obtained his request.” The same learned author copies the following 
testimony from an ancient catalogue of the popes, written in the time of the 
emperor Justinian, as we are assured by the title, found in the library of 
Christina, queen of Sweden; “Eleutherius received a letter from Lucius, 
king of Britain, who desired to be made a Christian by his command.”4228 
We are told by most Bavarian and German historians that king Lucius 
resigning his kingdom, preached the faith first in Noricum and Vindelicia, a 
principally at Ausburg, and, being banished thence, in Rheetia, especially at 
Coire. But Bruschius confesses. that it is uncertain who that Lucius was, 
who preached the faith in those parts, and founded the church of Coire, 
where he has been honored among the first apostles of that church from its 
infancy. While he preached among the Grisons, storms raised by the infidels 
obliged him to fly into the desert, and there lie concealed in a place which is 
called to this day Sanct Lucis Steig, or the Hill of St. Lucius. He afterwards 
retired into a cavern a mile distant, which retains the name of Sanct Lucis 
Lochlin. At length he is said to have fallen into the hands of the persecutors, 
and been condemned to death by the Roman lieutenant of the province, and 
beheaded in the fortress of Martiola towards the latter end of the second 
century. There stands an ancient monastery near Coire, which bears the 


name of St. Lucius, and his feast is kept in that diocese with great 
solemnity. Portions of his relics are preserved in the church of St. Francis, 
and in that of the Jesuits at Ausburg. See on the conversion of the British 
king, Usher, Antiq. Brit. c. 3; Stillingfleet, Orig. c. 11; Selden, Analect. 
Anglo-Britan. c. 6, t. 2, p. 895; Alford, Annal. Britan. ad an. 182; Baron ad 
an. 183; Collier, Hist. Eccl. Brit. t. 1; Tillemont, t. 3, pp. 62 and 615; 
Annotationes in ed. Roman. Anastasij Bibl. t. 1, p. 15, et t. 3, p. 139; 
Guthrie, Hist. of England, t. 1. On St. Lucius, who is honored as the first 
apostle of Noricum, Vindelicia, and Rheetia, that is, of Bavaria, the Grisons, 
and part of Austria, see F. Sprecher, Palladis Rheetice.1. 2; F. Rader, 
Bavaria Sancta, t. 1, p. 14, and the Breviary of Coire. 


December 4! 


St. Peter Chrysologus, C. 


ARCHBISHOP OF RAVENNA 


From his works, Rubeus in his elegant History of Ravenna,1. 2; Ughelli, 
Italia Sacra, t. 2, and Descriptio Paten ejus, &c., a Joan. Pastritio, in quarto, 
Rom, 1706; Agnellus, a schismatic of Ravenna, In the ninth age, in his 
Pontifical of Ravenna, or Lives of the Bishops, published by Muratori, Ital. 
Rerum Scriptores, t. 2, p. 53, with notes, by which many mistakes of 
Rubeus and Agnellus are corrected. See also Muratori, Spicilegium 
Ravennat. Hist. t. 1, part 2, p. 529, and Ceillier, t. 14, p. 11. 


A. D. 450. 


St. Peter was a native of Imola, anciently called Forum Cornelii, a town in 
the ecclesiastical state, near Ravenna. He was taught the sacred sciences, 
and ordained deacon by Cornelius, bishop of that city, of whom he always 
speaks with veneration, and the utmost gratitude.4222 He calls him his 
father, and tells us, that in his whole conduct all virtues shone forth, and 
that by the bright lustre of his great actions he was known to the whole 
world. Under his prudent direction our saint was formed to perfect virtue 
from his youth by the exercises of an interior life, and understood that in 
command his passions and govern himself was true greatness, and the only 
means of learning to put on the spirit of Christ. For by the oracle of truth we 
are assured that to bear well an injury is something far more heroic than to 
vanquish nations, and when the noonday light shall break in upon us, and 
dispel the darkness with which we are at present encompassed we shall 
most clearly see that the least act of perfect meekness humility resignation, 
or patience, is of greater value than the gaming of millions of worlds. This 
is the most glorious triumph by which God is honored in us. and a soul 
enjoys interior peace, and his holy grace; all his affections being regulated 
by, and subjected to his will in all things. This domestic victory is 
something too great to be obtained without earnestness, and the difficulties 


which stand in the way are not to be vanquished or removed but by constant 
watchfulness and application. The more easily to accomplish this great and 
arduous work of subduing and regulating his passions, and forming the 
spirit of Christ in his soul, he embraced a monastic state, and had served 
God in it with great fervor and simplicity for some time, when he was 
placed in the archiepiscopal see of Ravenna,42!2 The archbishop John dying 
about the year 430, the clergy of that church, with the people, chose a 
successor, and entreated the bishop of Imola to go at the head of their 
deputies to Rome to obtain the confirmation of pope Sixtus III. Cornelius 
took with him his deacon Peter, and the pope (who, according to the 
historian of Ravenna, had been commanded so to do by a vision the 
foregoing night) refused to ratify the election already made, and proposed 
Peter as the person designed by heaven for that post; in which, after some 
opposition the deputies acquiesced. 

Our saint, after receiving the episcopal consecration, was conducted to 
Ravenna, and there received with extraordinary joy, the emperor 
Valentinian III., and his mother Galla Placidia, then residing in that city The 
holy bishop extenuated his body by fasting, and offered his tears to God for 
the sins of his people, whom he never ceased to teach no less by example 
than by words. When he entered on his charge, he found large remains of 
pagan superstition in his diocese, and several abuses, had crept in among 
the faithful in several parts; but the total extirpation of the former and the 
reformation of the latter, were the fruit of the holy pastor’s zealous labors. 
The town of Classis, situate on the coast, was then the port of Ravenna. 
from which it was three miles distant; St. Peter built there a fountain near 
the great church; also St. Andrew’s monastery. He employed an extensive 
charity and unwearied vigilance in favor of his flock, which he fed 
assiduously with the bread of life, the word of God. We have a hundred and 
seventy-six of his discourses still extant, collected by Felix archbishop of 
Ravenna, in 708. They are all very short; for he was afraid of fatiguing the 
attention of his hearers.“2"! He joins great elegance with extreme brevity. 
His style has nothing swelling or forced, though it is made up of short 
sentences or phrases, which have a natural connection together, the waters 
are very fit, simple, and natural, and the descriptions easy and clear. Yet his 
discourses are rather instructive than pathetic; and though the doctrine is 


explained in them at large, we meet with little that quickens or affects 
much. Neither can these discourses be regarded as models of true eloquence 
though his reputation as a preacher ran so high as to procure him the 
surname of Chrysologus, which is as much as to say, that his speeches were 
of gold, or excellent. He strongly recommends frequent communion that the 
holy eucharist, which he usually calls the body of Christ, and in which he 
says we eat Christ himself, may be the daily bread of our souls.42!4 He 
everywhere extols the excellency, and inculcates the obligation of 
almsdeeds, prayer, and fasting; the forty days’ fast of Lent, he says, is not a 
human invention, but of divine authority.2/3 Those whose health does not 
permit them to fast the whole forty days, he exhorts to redeem by abundant 
alms what they are not able to accomplish by fasting “24 Among the 
remains of heathenish superstition, which he labored to extirpate, he 
reckons the riotous manner of celebrating the New-year’s day; of which he 
says: ‘He who will divert himself with the devil, can never reign with 
Christ.”42° It appears that he often preached in presence of the emperor and 
of the Catholic empress Placidia, mother of three children, Valentinian IIL., 
Placidia, and Eudocia.“2!© He says that the episcopal see of Ravenna had 
been lately raised to the metropolitical dignity by the pope, and by the favor 
of a Christian prince.4244 For though Ravenna had been long the metropolis 
of the Flaminian province or vicariat, the bishop continued suffragan to the 
archbishop of Milan, till about the time that St. Peter Chrysologus was 
exalted to this dignity. Eutyches, the heresiarch, having been condemned by 
St. Flavian, addressed a circular letter to the most distinguished prelates in 
the church in his own justification. Our saint, in the answer which he sent 
him, told him that he had read his letter with sorrow; for, if the peace of the 
church causes joy in heaven, divisions ought to beget sadness and grief; that 
the mystery of the incarnation, though inexplicable, is delivered to us by the 
divine law, and to be believed in the simplicity of faith. He therefore 
exhorted him to acquiesce, not to dispute, having before his eyes the rocks 
upon which Origen, Nestorius, and others had split, by taking that method. 
In 448, our saint received St. Germanus of Auxerre with great honor at 
Ravenna, and, after his death, esteemed it no small happiness to inherit his 
cowl and hair shirt. He did not long survive; for, in 452, when Attila 
approached Ravenna, John, St. Peter’s successor, held his see, and went out 


to meet him. The saint being forewarned of his approaching death, returned 
to Imola, his own country, and there gave to the church of St. Cassian a 
golden crown set with jewels, a gold cup, and a silver paten, preserved to 
this day with great reverence, and famed for miracles. Peter died at Imola, 
probably on the 2d of December, 450, and was buried there in St. Cassian’s 
church. The greatest part of his relics are preserved there; but one arm is 
kept in a rich case at Ravenna. 

Learning is recommended by reason, authority, and the example of the 
saints, and, next to virtue, is doubtless the greatest improvement of the 
human mind, and instrument of piety and religion. By it the nobleman is 
qualified for the superior rank he holds among men, is made capable of 
directing himself and others, is drawn off from sotting, debauchery, and 
idleness, possesses the art of filling most usefully and agreeably all his 
vacant hours, and acquires a relish for the pleasure of true rational 
knowledge than which man can enjoy no greater or more noble, except 
those which piety and virtue infuse. By exercise and application the 
memory and other powers of the soul are perfected, the understanding is 
furnished with true ideas and a just way of thinking, and the judgment 
acquires true justice and taste. In a pastor of souls, and minister of religion, 
how essential the qualification of a consummate skill in sacred learning is, 
it is need less to show, the infinite obligations of that charge making it 
manifest to all men. How grievous, then, is the crime of those who are 
engaged in this state, yet idly throw away the time they owe to the study of 
the sacred writings, to holy meditation, and application to the science of 
morality and the pulpit! 


St. Barbara, V. M. 


This holy virgin and martyr is honored with particular devotion in the Latin, 
Greek, Muscovite, and Syriac calendars, but her history is obscured by a 
variety of false acts. Baronius prefers those who tell us that she was a 
scholar of Origen, and suffered martyrdom at Nicomedia, in the reign of 
Maximinus the First, who raised the sixth general persecution after the 
murder of Alexander Severus, in 235. But Joseph Assemani shows the acts 
which we have in Metaphrastes and Mombritius to be the most exact and 
sincere. By these we are informed that St. Barbara suffered at Heliopolis, in 
Egypt, in the reign of Galerius, about the year 306. This account agrees 
with the emperor Basil’s Menology, and the Greek Synaxary. There stood 
an old monastery near Edessa, which bore her name.42!8 See Jos. Assemani 
in Calend. Univ. t. 5, p. 408. 


St. Anno, Archbishop of Cologne, C. 


Anno, a young nobleman, served in the army, but was very young when, by 
the exhortations of an uncle, a pious canon of Bamberg, he renounced all 
earthly pursuits, and dedicated himself to God in an ecclesiastical state, at 
Bamberg. His improvement in virtue and learning was much spoken of at 
court, and the emperor, Henry III., or The Black, called him near his person; 
and some time after nominated him provost of Goslar in Lower Saxony, and 
in 1056, archbishop of Cologne. The tears he abundantly shed during the 
whole ceremony of his consecration were a proof of has sincere humility 
and devotion. The foot of the altar was his soul’s delight, comfort and 
refuge. The poor he sought out in their cottages, and carried them 
sometimes on his own shoulders, blankets, and other necessaries. He fasted 
much, watched the greatest part of the night, subdued his body with hair 
shirts, and preached to his flock with the assiduity and zeal of a St. Paul. He 
reformed all the monasteries of his diocese, and built two of Regular 
Canons at Cologne, and three of Benedictins in other parts. After the death 
of Henry III., Anno was chosen by the empress Agnes and the states, regent 
and prime minister during the minority of Henry IV. Flatterers and 
debauched companions poisoned the mind of the young prince who, 
growing impatient at his remonstrances, at length removed him from the 
helm; but the extortions and injustices of those whom he employed, raised 
so loud a cry for recalling Anno, that, in 1072, the administration of affairs 
was again committed to him. He died on the 4th of December, in 1075. His 
name occurs in the Roman Martyrology. See his life written by Lambert, 
author of the Chronicle of Aschaffenburg; Fleury, b. 60, and Surius. 


St. Osmund, Bishop, C. 


Osmund (sometimes written Osimund, Edimund, or Edmund) was count of 
Seez in Normandy, and came over with William the Conqueror, by whom 
he was created earl of Dorset. His life in the world was that of a saint in all 
the difficult states of a courtier, soldier, and magistrate. Brompton tells us, 
that he was for some time lord high-chancellor of England. But the favor of 
his prince, and the smiles of fortune had no charms to a heart which loved 
and valued only heavenly goods: and he who had long enjoyed the world as 
if he enjoyed it not, fled naked out of Egypt, carrying nothing of its desires 
or spirit with him into the sanctuary, and embracing an ecclesiastical state, 
he chose to become poor in the house of the Lord. His sanctity and great 
abilities were too well known for him to be allowed to enjoy long his 
beloved obscurity, and, in 1078, he was forced from his solitude, and 
consecrated bishop of Salisbury,42!2 where his predecessor Herman had just 
before fixed his see. St. Osmund built the cathedral in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, in 1087, placed therein thirty-six canons, and dedicated the same in 
1092: and this fabric being burnt by lightning, he rebuilt it in 1099. St. 
Osmund was very rigorous in the sacrament of penance, and extended his 
charity so far as often to attend criminals in person to the place of 
execution. In March, 1095, in the assembly of Rockingham,““22 he was so 
far imposed upon as to be drawn into the measures of those who, in 
complacency to the king, opposed St. Anselm; but soon opened his eyes, 
repented, begged the archbishop’s absolution, and continued ever after his 
most steady friend. Being in every thing zealous for the beauty of God’s 
house, he made many pious foundations, beautified several churches, and 
erected a noble library for the use of his church. Throughout his whole 
diocese he placed able and zealous pastors, and had about his person 
learned clergymen and monks. Many whom the Conqueror invited over 
from France, and advanced to the first dignities in the English church, both 
secular and regular, were for introducing the particular ecclesiastical rites 


and offices of the places from which they came: whence great confusion 
was occasioned in the abbey of Glastenbury, under Thurston, a Norman, 
from Caen, whom the king had nominated abbot there, and in other places. 
To remove this inconvenience, and to regulate so important a part of the 
divine service with the utmost decency, piety, and devotion, St. Osmund 
compiled the Use, or Breviary, Missal, and Ritual since called, of Sarum, 
for his church wherein he ascertained all the rubrics which were before not 
sufficiently determinate, or where books were inconsistent with each other, 
as it often happened, while transcribers took the liberty of varying from 
their copies: he adjusted and settled the ceremonial of divine worship in 
points that were before left to the discretion of them that officiated, which 
created confusion and disagreement in the celebration of the divine office, 
though all churches agreed in the substance and, as Mr. Johnson 
observes,*22! it was established here by our first converters to say the divine 
office in Latin, which continued till the reign of Edward VI. several other 
English bishops made Uses or books of rubrics and rituals, which, is certain 
accidental points, differ from those of Sarum, though this better was so 
much approved as to be adopted in most dioceses of this kingdom,#222 till, 
in the reign of Queen Mary, so many of the clergy obtained particular 
licenses of Cardinal Pole to say the Roman Breviary,4222 that this because 
universally received. 

St. Osmund wrote the life of St. Aldhelm, and disdained not, when he 
was bishop, to copy and bind books with his own hand. The saint, though 
zealous for the salvation of others, and for the public worship of God, was 
always solicitous, in the first place, for the sanctification of his own soul 
Being perfectly dead to the world, he was totally a stranger to ambition and 
covetousness, and lived in continual war with the pleasures of the senses 
His patience having been exercised, and his soul purified by a lingering 
sickness, he departed to God, whose glory alone he had sought on earth, on 
the night before the 4th of December, in 1099. He was buried in his 
cathedral; his venerable remains were afterwards translated into the new 
cathedral, and, in 1457, were deposited in the chapel of our Lady in that 
church. His sumptuous shrine was destroyed in the reign of Henry VII; his 
bones remain still interred in the same chapel and are covered with a marble 
slab, on which is the inscription only of the year M, XCIX. He was 


solemnly canonized by Calixtus II. in 1456. See Malmesbur. de Pontif. 
Angl.1. 2, fol. 142; Godwin, de Prsulibus Angli cum Annot. per D. 
Ricardum, t. 1, p. 337; Brompton, Chron. p. 976; Knyghton,1. 2, p. 1351; 
Waverleienses Annales (inter Hist. Angl. 5, Oxoni 1687) anno 1092; Wikes, 
Chronicon Sarisb. monas terij (ib.) an 1092; Petrus Bles. ep. 133, not. p. 
747; Florentius, Simeon Dunelm. Obituar. Sarum. S. Anselm.1. 3, ep. 30; 
Tanner, in Bibl. Brit. p. 515; Chron. S. Crucis Edinburg. ap. Wharton in 
Angli Sacr, t. 1, p. 159; Alford, Annal. an. 1091, &c.; Hist. Littr. de la Fr. t. 
8, p. 573. 


St. Maruthas, B. C. 


This holy prelate was an illustrious father of the Syriac church about the 
end of the fourth century; and was bishop of Tagrit, in Mesopotamia, a that 
time subject to the Oriental empire, though near the borders of Persia. He 
compiled the Acts of the martyrs who suffered in that kingdom during the 
forty years of Sapor’s persecution, from 340 to 380, part of which valuable 
collection has been recovered and published by Stephen Assemani, in 1748. 
St. Maruthas wrote several hymns in praise of the martyrs, which together 
with others of St. Ephrem, are inserted in the Chaldaic divine office, and are 
sung by the Maronites, Jacobites, and Nestorians, who use that tongue in 
the church office. St. Maruthas gathered the relics of many Persian martyrs, 
and distributed them over the Roman empire, that the people might 
everywhere receive the divine blessing by those sacred pledges. Isdegerdes 
having ascended the Persian throne, in 401, St. Maruthas made a journey to 
Constantinople in 403, in order to induce Arcadius to use his interest with 
the new king in favor of the distressed Christians. But he found the court 
too much embroiled in carrying on an unjust persecution against St. 
Chrysostom. Maruthas hastened back into Mesopotamia. The year 
following he made a second journey to Constantinople, and St. Chrysostom 
recommended him to the widow Olympias, entreating her to assist him, and 
promote what he himself had begun in favor of the church of Persia, for 
which he expressed an extraordinary zeal.4224 Theodosius the Younger 
having succeeded his father in the empire, honored St. Maruthas with the 
commissions of two successive embassies to Isdegerdes, to settle a lasting 
peace between the two empires. The Persian monarch conceived the highest 
esteem for the saint, and by his prayers was cured of a violent headache, 
which his Magians had not been able to believe, as Socrates relates.492° 
This historian adds, that the king from that time usually called him The 
friend of God; and the Magians, fearing that the prince should be brought 
over by him to the Christian faith, had recourse to a wicked and base 


contrivance. They hid a man under the ground in the temple, who when the 
king came to adore the perpetual fire, cried out: “Drive out of this holy 
place the king who impiously believes a priest of the Christians.” 
Isdegerdes hereupon was going to dismiss the bishop; but Maruthas 
persuaded the king to go again to the sacred place, assuring him that by 
causing the floor to be opened, he would discover a wicked imposture. The 
king did so; and the issue was, that he commanded the Magians who 
attended the place to be decimated, and publicly gave Maruthas leave to 
erect churches wherever he pleased. The holy bishop rebuilt a considerable 
number in several parts of Persia, and in his second embassy thither made a 
long stay, and held two synods at Ctesiphon: in the latter, in 414, Arianism 
was condemned, and several regulations of discipline were made. St. 
Maruthas, in his old age, returned into Mesopotamia, and brought back with 
him many relics of martyrs, and enriched his own church with such a 
multitude, that the city of Tagrit was from that time called Martyropolis. 

The principal work of this father is a Syro-Chaldaic Liturgy, which the 
Maronites, who employ that language in celebrating the divine office, still 
make use of on certain days. A manuscript copy of his Syriac commentary 
on the gospel of St. Matthew is preserved in the Vatican library: out of 
which Joseph Assemani has extracted many testimonies to prove the belief 
of the real presence of Christ’s body in the eucharist.422° A history of the 
council of Nice, with the canons, translated into Syriac, compiled by St. 
Maruthas, is mentioned by Ebedjcsus; which, if ever discovered, will be a 
most valuable treasure. This holy bishop died at his own see before the 
middle of the fifth century, and was there interred. During the incursions of 
the Persians and Arabs his body was conveyed into Egypt, where it still 
remains in an honorable monument in the monastery of our Lady, in the 
desert of Scet, inhabited by Syrian monks. Stephen Assemani saw there a 
Syro-Chaldaic manuscript, containing a long history of the life of St. 
Maruthas, and several of his writings; but was not able to procure a copy. 
The Cophtists in Egypt honor St. Maruthas on the 19th of February: the 
Syrians and Melchites on the 6th of that month: the Greeks and Latins on 
the 4th of December. See Jos. Assemani, in Bibl. Orient, and Steph. 
Assemani, in Acta Mart. Orient. Also Socrates, Sozomen and Photius. 
Ceillier, t. 10, p. 466. 


St. Siran, Or Sigirannus, Abbot in Berry, C. 


He was a native of Berry, and of noble extraction, studied in his youth at 
Tours, and was afterwards cupbearer to king Clotaire IT. While he lived at 
court he always wore a rough hair shirt under his garments, and devoted the 
greatest part of his time to holy prayer. To give himself up wholly to this 
heavenly exercise he took holy orders at Tours in 625, and served that 
church some time in quality of archdeacon. In 640 he made a penitential 
pilgrimage to Rome, and after his return founded two monasteries in the 
diocese of Bourges, the one called Meobec or Millepecus, and the other 
Lonrey, now St. Siran’s, near Maisiers. This latter he governed with great 
sanctity till his death, which happened in 655. He is honored in France 
among the saints. See his life in Mabillon, Act. Ben. 


St. Clement of Alexandria 


FATHER OF THE CHURCH 


Titus Flavius Clemens was a native of Athens, began his studies in Greece, 
continued them in Italy, Asia Minor, Assyria, and Palestine, and ended his 
days in Egypt: for an insatiable desire of knowledge made him compass 
almost the whole world to improve himself in human literature. He 
mentions five eminent masters he had, one in Greece of the Ionic sect,4222 
two in Calabria, and two more in the East. He was well skilled in the 
Platonic philosophy, but leaned more to the principles of the Stoics, and 
without tying himself to any particular institute, chose freely what appeared 
most excellent wherever he found it. One of the masters whom he had in 
Palestine was of Jewish extraction, and probably a Christian: but the last he 
met with, whom he preferred before all the others, was Pantnus, who taught 
the catechetical school at Alexandria. In this search of truth he discovered 
the errors of idolatry, and came to the light of faith: for when he was rich in 
all the opulence of profane learning, he saw, nevertheless, that there was 
another kind of knowledge of more importance to the happiness of man, 
which was to be learned only from religion. From that instant his thirst after 
knowledge took a different turn, and lived upon theology, “aiming at 
nothing,” as he says, “but a life perfected with all virtues.” He tells us that 
some of those who immediately succeeded the apostles, and preserved the 
true tradition of the blessed doctrine from St. Peter, St. James, St. John, and 
St. Paul. “have lived down to our time, to shed into our hearts the seed 
which they had received of the apostles their predecessors.”4228 Pantnus 
being sent by the bishop Demetrius into the Indies, in 189, Clement 
succeeded him in the great school of the Christian doctrine at Alexandria, in 
which he taught with great success, and, among other scholars of great 
eminence, had Origen and St. Alexander, afterwards bishop of Jerusalem 
and martyr. His method of instructing consisted in teaching his scholars first 
what was good in the heathenish philosophy, and so leading them by 


degrees to Christianity; which they embraced more readily when they had 
relished many of its sublime maxims of morality derived from the light of 
nature, and scattered in the writings of the philosophers.4222 Clement was 
promoted to the priesthood about the beginning of the reign of Severus; for 
Eusebius gives him that title in the year 195. The persecution which that 
emperor raised against the church in 202, obliged him to abandon his 
employment. He went over to Cappadocia. Soon after we meet with him at 
Jerusalem, where he preached with great constancy and success, as appears 
in a letter written by Alexander.4222 Thence he passed to Antioch, and 
wherever he came he confirmed and enlarged the flock of Christ. From 
Antioch he returned to Alexandria. 

The ancients have left great eulogiums of the virtue and learning of St. 
Clement; but his greatest and standing eulogium are his writings, in which 
he communicated to others part of the treasure he had amassed. In his 
Exhortation (or advice) to the Gentiles, he laid open the absurdity of 
idolatry by giving an historical account of its mythology: through this work 
he has interspersed many curious discoveries he had made in his travels, by 
which he gave great force to his reasoning, and a surprising agreeableness 
to his work. His next composition is called Stromata, a word which 
signifies variegated hangings, or tapestry made up of great variety or 
mixture. It is a miscellany in eight books, without much order, which the 
author compares, not to a curious garden where the trees and plants are set 
in exact order, but to a thick shady mountain, where trees of all kinds grow 
promiscuously together. In this work (which he says he made to serve him 
as a collection in his old age, when his memory should fail him) he is 
thought to have shown too much of the philosopher, and to have expressed 
some things unwarily, which yet will generally admit a candid 
interpretation. The style is harsher than in his other works: yet there runs 
through it a surprising vein of materials and richness of sentiment, with a 
profusion of learning which seems prodigious: and many discourses on 
morality, metaphysics, various heresies, idolatry, and theology are joined 
together by a thread of reasoning. In the sixth book he draws a character of 
the true Gnostic, or good Christian. The principal strokes in his picture are, 
that the true Gnostic has the command over his passions, is exactly 
temperate, and allows his body no more than what is necessary: he loves 


God above all things, and creatures for God’s sake, and the relation they 
bear to him, and nothing is able to separate him from this love. He bears 
with patience all unfortunate accidents, and makes it his business to learn 
all things which relate to God. He is never overcome with anger; and prays 
continually by charity that unites him to God, begging the remission of his 
sins, and grace not to sin any more, but to do good. In the seventh book he 
goes on describing the virtues of his Gnostic; and says he employs himself 
entirely in honoring God, in loving him, in understanding, hearing, and 
imitating his Word, which was made man for our salvation; that he is 
gentle, courteous, affable, patient, charitable, sincere, faithful, and 
temperate; that he despises the good things of this world, and is ready to 
suffer every thing for Jesus Christ; that he does nothing out of ostentation, 
fear, or desire of being rewarded, but acts out of pure love to the goodness 
and justice of God; lastly that he is entirely holy and divine. The Gnostic 
prayeth in all places, but this he does in secret, in the bottom of his heart; 
whether he be in public places, or in conversation, or at work. He praiseth 
God continually, not only in the morning when he riseth, and at noonday; 
but when he is walking, resting, or dressing, he is always glorifying God 
like the seraphim mentioned by Isaias. St. Clement distinguishes the true 
from the false Gnostics, or heretics in his time who disturbed the church by 
abominable novelties and pretences to an imaginary perfection. The errors 
and extravagances into which many fall concerning perfection, demonstrate 
that this subject is to be handled with extreme delicacy. St. Clement, to 
guard against the dangers of false mystics, lays down the nature and extent 
of each theological virtue, and particularly the purity of the love of God. He 
judiciously marks out the bounds between resignation and indifference, and 
treats on Activity, Transformation, and Union, so as to hold the form of 
sound words, and to shun obscurity, the language of the deceiver, and the 
illusions of fanaticism. St. Clement’s short treatise entitled, Who is the rich 
man that shall be saved? is an exposition of the words of Christ to the 
young rich man, Mark 10, showing that in order to be saved it is not 
necessary for a person absolutely to quit his riches, provided he make a 
good use of them. Here the author discourses of the love of God and our 
neighbor, and of repentance; to prove the efficacy of which he relates the 
famous history of the young robber reclaimed by St. John. 


The Pedagogue of St. Clement, in three books, is an excellent abridgment 
of Christian morality, and shows in what manner all good Christians lived 
in those early ages. In the first book, the author shows that Christ is the 
pedagogue, conductor, and pastor of men, and all stand in need of 
instruction; for a Christian’s whole life ought to be a continued series of 
virtuous actions. In the second book, rules are laid down for the regulation 
of certain particular duties, especially relating to abstinence, mortification, 
modesty, humility, silence, prayer, alms, and chastity, both in the state of 
marriage and in that of virginity. He prescribes plain food, barely as 
conducing to health and strength; but one meal a day, in the evening; or at 
the most only two, that is, besides the great meal, a breakfast of dry bread 
without drinking. He proves the moderate use of wine to be lawful against 
the encrati, but forbids it young persons, and will have it only drunk at the 
evening meal, and then very sparingly. Luxury in furniture and apparel, he 
condemns and inveighs against, better than Juvenal or any ancient satirist 
had ever done before him. Sleep he orders to be moderate, and never allows 
it in the day: he requires the night to be begun by repeating the divine 
praises, and that we rise several times in the night to pray, and get up in the 
morning before day. Against the licentiousness of the pagans he shows that 
all impurities are sins against reason. In the third book, he speaks of 
modesty, &c., and shows that none but Christians are truly rich, their 
treasure being frugality. He concludes by exhorting men to hearken to the 
saving precepts of Christ, to whom he addresses a prayer, praising Him with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost, and returning Him thanks for making him a 
member of the church. In this work many excellent rules are land down for 
conducting souls to true perfection; but in a translation in would be 
necessary that certain expressions should be made agreeable to the manners 
of our times.4224 

St. Clement’s style in his Pedagogue, and especially in his exhortation to 
the Gentiles, is florid, elegant, and sublime, as Photius observes, but the 
diction is not Attic or perfectly pure. Great erudition is displayed in all his 
writings, especially in his Exhortation to the Gentiles. St. Jerom calls him, 
“the most learned of our authors.”4222 And Theodoret says:42°2 “That holy 
man surpassed all others in the extent of his learning.” St. Alexander of 
Jerusalem and other ancients exceedingly commend the sanctity of his life. 


The late pious French author of the Bibliothque portative des Pres de 
l’Eglise, observes, that Clement is one of the great masters of an interior life 
among the ancient fathers of the church, and that his principal maxims are, 
that the Gnostic or spiritual Christian ought to pray at all times, and in all 
places, both in the secret of his heart, and often by singing psalms and 
hymns to the Lord: that he must have crucified all inordinate desires, and 
must hold his passions in perfect subjection, and that though he be united 
by charity to his beloved, he pray assiduously for the pardon of his sins, and 
for the grace not to sin. St. Clement died at Alexandria, before the end of 
the reign of Caracalla, who was slain in 217. His name had a place in the 
Martyrology of Usuard, which was long used in most churches in Gaul, but 
never in the Roman. Pope Benedict XIV., in his learned dissertation, 
addressed in the form of a brief to the king of Portugal, prefixed to the 
edition of the Roman Martyrology, made in 1749, excellently shows, that 
there is not sufficient reason for ever inserting his name in the Roman 
Martyrology. The authority of certain private calendars, and the custom of 
sacred biographers suffices for giving his life in this place. See Tillemont, t. 
3, Ceillier, t. 2, and John Potter, then bishop of Oxford, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the accurate edition of the works of St. 
Clement of Alexandria, which he published with notes, at Oxford, in 1715, 
t. 1, p.1,t. 2, pp. 10, 40 et seq. 


December 5" 


St. Sabas, Abbot 


From his life excellently written by Cyril, monk of Palestine, in 557, author 
of the life of St. John the silent, of that of St. Euthymius, and of this of St. 
Sabas, which Is correctly published by Bollandus, 20 January, and in Greek 
by Cotelerius Monum. Gr. t. 3, pp. 220, 574. These Acts in Metaphrastes 
are adulterated by certain counterfeit additions. See Assemani, t. 5, p. 410. 


A. D. 532. 


St. Sabas, one of the most renowned patriarchs of the monks of Palestine, 
was born at Mutalasca, in Cappadocia, not far from Csarea, the capital, in 
439. The name of his father was John, that of his mother, Sophia: both were 
pious, and of illustrious families. The father was an officer in the army, and 
being obliged to go to Alexandria in Egypt, took his wife with him, and 
recommended his son Sabas, with the care of his estate, to Hermias, the 
brother of his wife. This uncle’s wife used the child so harshly that, three 
years after, he went to an uncle called Gregory, brother to his father, hoping 
there to live in peace. Gregory having the care of the child, demanded also 
the administration of his estate, whence great lawsuits and animosities arose 
between the two uncles. Sabas, who was of a mild disposition, took great 
offence at these discords about so contemptible a thing as earthly riches, 
and, the grace of God working powerfully in his heart, he resolved to 
renounce forever what was a source of so great evils among men. He retired 
to a monastery called Flavinia, three miles from Mutalasca, and the abbot 
received him with open arms, and took great care to see him instructed in 
the science of the saints, and in the rules of a monastic profession. His 
uncles, blinded by avarice and mutual animosity were some years without 
opening their eyes; but at last, ashamed of their conduct towards a nephew, 
they agreed together to take him out of his monastery, restore him his estate, 
and persuade him to marry. In vain hey employed all means to gain their 
point. Sabas had tasted the bitterness of the world, and the sweetness of the 


yoke of Christ, and his heart was so united to God, that nothing could draw 
him from his good purpose. He applied himself with great fervor to the 
practice of all virtues, especially humility, mortification, and prayer, as the 
means to attain all others. One day, while he was at work in the garden, he 
saw a tree loaded with fair and beautiful apples, and gathered one with an 
intention to eat it. But reflecting that this was a temptation of the devil, he 
threw the apple on the ground, and trod upon it. Moreover, to punish 
himself, and more perfectly so overcome the enemy, he made a vow never 
to eat any apples as long as he lived. By this victory over himself he made 
great progress in all other virtues, exercising himself by day in labor, 
accompanied with prayer, and by night in watching in devotions, always 
flying idleness as the root of all evils, sleeping only as much as was 
absolutely necessary to support nature, and never interrupting his labors but 
to lift up his hands to God. Though he was the youngest in the house, he 
soon surpassed all the rest in fervor and virtue. So tender was his charity 
and compassion, that once when he was serving the baker, who had put his 
wet clothes into the oven to dry, and, forgetting them, had put in fire, seeing 
him much troubled for his clothes, he went into the oven and fetched them 
out through the flames without hurt. When Sabas had been ten years in this 
monastery, being eighteen years old, with the leave of his abbot, he went to 
Jerusalem to visit the holy places, and to edify himself by the examples of 
the eminent solitaries of that country. He passed the winter in the monastery 
of Passarion, governed at that time by the holy abbot Elpidius. All the 
brethren were charmed with his virtue, and desired earnestly that he would 
fix his abode among them: but his great love of silence and retirement made 
him prefer the manner of life practised by St. Euthymius. He cast himself at 
the feel of that holy abbot, conjuring him with many tears to receive him 
among has disciples. St. Euthymius judged him too young to continue in his 
laura with the anchorets; so extreme a solitude being only proper for the 
most perfect; for a laura consisted of a cluster of separate cells or 
hermitages in a desert. Euthymius, therefore, recommended him to the 
monastery below the hill, which was under the conduct of Theoctistus, and 
a kind of noviceship to the laura, from which it lay about three miles 
distant, the laura itself being twelve miles from Jerusalem. 

Sabas consecrated himself to God with new fervor, working all day, and 
watching in prayer a good part of the night. As he was very lusty and 


strong, he assisted all his brethren in their offices, and prepared himself the 
wood and water for the house with extraordinary care and cheerfulness. He 
served the sick with singular diligence and affection: and was always the 
first and the last at the divine office, and in every regular duty. A temptation 
put his virtue to the trial. He was sent by his abbot as companion to another 
monk on certain affairs to Alexandria. There his parents knew him and 
desired to engage him to accept his father’s post and estate in the world: but 
he gave them to understand that would be to apostatize from the service of 
God which he had chosen. They pressed him at least to accept a large sum 
of money for his necessaries; but he would only take three pieces of gold, 
and those he gave all to his abbot on his return. When he was thirty years of 
age he obtained leave of St. Euthymius to spend five days a-week in a 
remote cave, which time he passed, without eating any thing, in prayer and 
manual labor. He left his monastery on Sunday evening, carrying with him 
palm-twigs, and came back on Saturday morning with fifty baskets which 
he had made, imposing upon himself a task of ten a-day. Thus he had lived 
five years, till St. Euthymius chose him and one Domitian for his 
companions in his great yearly retreat in the deserts of Rouban, in which 
Christ is said to have performed his forty days fast. They entered this 
solitude together on the 14th of January, and returned to their monastery on 
Palm-Sunday. In the first retreat Sabas fell down in the wilderness, almost 
dead with thirst. St. Euthymius, moved with compassion, addressed a 
prayer to Christ, that he would take pity on his young fervent soldier, and, 
striking his staff into the earth, a spring gushed forth: of which Sabas 
drinking a little, recovered his strength so as to be enabled to bear the 
fatigues of his retreat. 

After the death of St. Euthymius a relaxation of discipline crept into that 
monastery: on which account Sabas, sensible that a religious house in such 
a condition is like a general shipwreck, in which every one must save 
himself as he can, retired into a desert towards the East, in which St. 
Gerasimus lived. The devil here endeavored to affright him by appearing in 
divers shapes of serpents and beasts: but the servant of God, armed with 
prayer and faith, surmounted all his assaults. Four years the saint had spent 
in his wilderness in a total separation from all commerce with men, when, 
directed by an admonition of heaven, he chose his dwelling in a cave on the 
top of a high mountain, at the bottom of which ran the brook Cedron. The 


water of that torrent not being there drinkable, he fetched what he used 
from a spring five miles off, through a very rough and steep way. He was 
obliged to hang a cord down the descent to hold himself by in mounting up 
it. Wild herbs which grew on the rocks were his food, till certain 
countrymen, who found him by his cord, out of respect brought him on 
certain days a little bread, cheese, dates, and other little things which he 
might want. 

After he had lived here five years, several resorted to him, desiring to 
serve God under his direction. He was at first unwilling to consent; but 
charity overcoming the resistance which his humility raised, he founded a 
new laura, which at first consisted of seventy persons, all desirous to devote 
themselves to praise and serve God without interruption. He marked to each 
the place to build their cell; and, having prayed to God that they might find 
water, caused a pit to be dug at the foot of the mountain, where a spring was 
discovered which subsisted in succeeding ages. He built also a little chapel 
with an altar. The number of his disciples was shortly increased to one 
hundred and fifty; which obliged him to extend his laura on the other side 
of the torrent. He watched over all, and provided for heir necessities with an 
incredible attention. He taught them to overcome their passions, to discover 
and defeat the artifices of the devil, and to pray with fruit and holy 
perseverance. To cut off all necessities and pretexts of ever leaving their 
solitude, by the help of certain charitable persons, he supplied them with all 
things in a manner suitable to persons dead to the world. He had no priest in 
his community, and he thought no religious man could aspire to that dignity 
without presumption. He grieved, how ever, to depend upon the opportunity 
of some strange priest for the celebration of the divine mysteries. Certain 
factious spirits in the community formed a schism against their holy abbot, 
and accused him to Sallust, then lately made bishop of Jerusalem. The 
prelate found their invectives groundless, except that the want of a priest 
was a real defect in the community. He therefore compelled Sabas to 
receive that sacred character at his hands. The abbot was then fifty-three 
years old. The reputation of his sanctity drew persons from very remote 
countries to his laura. Our saint assigned a particular chapel for the 
Armenian monks, where they performed the first part of the divine office, 
which consists of prayers and instructions in their own tongue: but met in 
the great church to finish it, and to make the oblation and receive the 


communion with the rest. Alter the death of the saint’s father, his mother 
came to him, and served God under his direction. With the money which 
she brought he built two hospitals one for strangers, and another for the 
sick; also an hospital at Jericho, and a monastery on a neighboring hill, 
called Castel, and another small one, a mile distant for the young, where 
they learned the psalter and religious exercises. When they were perfect in 
these, and ripe in years, he translated them to the house of Castel; and drew 
out of this nursery those that were most perfect into his laura. Sallust, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, established St. Sabas exarch or superior-general 
over all the monks of Palestine, who lived in several cells, and St. 
Theodosius over all who lived in community, or the Cenobites. St. Sabas, 
after the example of St. Euthymius, left his disciples every year after the 
octave of the Epiphany, and passed the whole Lent without being seen by 
any one, eating nothing all that time, except that he received the holy 
Eucharist every Saturday and Sunday, which he always took with him for 
that purpose. If any of his disciples accompanied him, he caused them to 
carry with them some dried bread for their subsistence. In one of these 
retreats, he found a holy hermit who had lived on wild herbs, without seeing 
any man, thirty-eight years. He had with him very edifying discourses; but 
the next year found him dead, and buried him. The patriarch Sallust dying 
in 493, the rebellious monks above-mentioned went to his successor Elias, 
hoping that he would hear their complaints. Sabas was informed of their 
cabals, and, not to be an occasion of others’ malice, withdrew himself 
privately, saying, that we must resist the devils, but yield to men, for the 
sake of peace. 

He went into the desert of Scythopolis, near the river Gadara, where he 
went into a great cave to pray. It happened to be the den of a huge lion. At 
midnight the beast came in, and finding this guest, dared not touch him but 
taking him gently by his garments, plucked him as if had been to draw him 
out. The saint was no ways affrighted or troubled, but began leisurely and 
with much devotion to recite aloud the midnight psalms. The lion went out, 
and when the holy man had finished matins, came in again and pulled him 
by the skirts of his clothes as he had done before. The saint spoke to the 
beast and said, the place was big enough to hold them both. The lion at 
those words departed, and returned thither no more. Certain thieves found 
St. Sabas in his cave, and were so moved by his example and discourses, 


that they all embraced a penitential life. Many persons here, again put 
themselves under his conduct; but, finding himself distracted by their 
direction, and by a number of visitants who resorted thither, he abandoned 
his cell to them; and this place grew into a monastery. He enjoyed the 
sweetness of perfect solitude some time, when moved with tender charity 
and compassion, he went to visit his former rebellious monks, who 
continued hardened in their iniquity, and were joined by twenty others. The 
Saint was pierced with grief to see them thus give death to their own souls, 
and draw others into the same Perdition. It seemed to him that he felt his 
own limbs torn from his body while he saw his monks separated from him. 
In order to soften their hatred and malice, he gave them every token of the 
greatest sweetness, tenderness, and goodness; but they were not yet to be 
gained. He left them a second time, to ask their conversion with greater 
fervor of the Father of mercies. He retired near Nicopolis, living some time 
under the boughs of a shady tree, the fruit of which furnished him with food 
till the master of the field built him a cell and afforded him his scanty diet. 
Elias, the patriarch, ordered Sabas to appoint a superior for the disciples 
whom he had gathered at Nicopolis and to return to his great laura, to which 
he sent his orders to receive him. The factious monks, in a rage, threw down 
a building which he had raised, and, after many disorders, left that place, 
and settled in certain old ruinous cells near the brook Theon. The great 
laura was freed from their scandals and Sabas soon renewed in it the spirit 
of fervor and charity. His zeal and compassion for the seditious apostates 
made him still to weep for them. He even procured and sent them seventy 
pieces of gold to build them a church and furnish them with necessaries. 
This excess of goodness made them to enter into themselves, confess their 
crime, and submit themselves to their abbot. St. Sabas nominated a superior 
to govern them; and, under his direction, this became a new very regular 
monastery. The saint founded several others after the same model. 

The eastern churches were then in great confusion. The emperor 
Anastasius supported the Eutychian heresy, and banished many Catholic 
bishops. The patriarch Elias sent to him as deputies St. Sabas, with other 
famous abbots, to endeavor to stop the fury of this persecution. Sabas was 
seventy years old when he undertook this journey to Constantinople. As he 
was dressed like some poor beggar, the officers at the gate of the imperial 
palace admitted the rest, but stopped him. Sabas made no reply, but 


withdrew into a comer to employ his time in prayer. When the emperor had 
read the letter of the patriarch, in which great commendations were 
bestowed on Sabas, he asked where he was. The saint was sought, and at 
length found in a corner reciting the psalms. Anastasius gave the abbots 
liberty to ask what they wanted or desired for themselves; the rest presented 
their petitions, but Sabas had no request to make in his own name. Being 
pressed by the emperor to ask some favor, he only begged that his majesty 
would restore peace to the church, and not disturb the clergy. The emperor 
gave him a thousand pieces of gold to employ in charities. Sabas stayed all 
the winter in Constantinople, and often visited the emperor to gain his 
point. The prince had caused an heretical council at Sidon to condemn the 
general council of Chalcedon, and required the bishops to subscribe this 
decree, banishing many who refused to do it However, he spared Elias, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, at the repeated entreaties of Sabas, and dismissed 
the holy abbot with honor, giving him a thousand pieces of gold more to be 
distributed among the poor in his country. The saint returned to his solitude, 
and the emperor dying, according to what our holy abbot had foretold, 
Justin, his successor, favored the true faith. St. Sabas, laying hold of that 
Opportunity, went to Csarea, Scythopolis, and other places, preaching the 
Catholic faith, and bringing back many monks and seculars into its fold. A 
drought which had continued five years, produced a famine in Palestine. 
The prayers of the saint obtained supplies for his seven monasteries in their 
extreme necessity, and at last rain, to the universal joy of the whole country. 

In the ninety-first year of his age, at the request of Peter, patriarch of 
Jerusalem, he undertook a second journey to Constantinople, in favor of the 
Christians of Palestine, who had been calumniated at court. Justinian, who 
then occupied the imperial throne, received him with great honor, granted 
him all his requests, and offered to settle annual revenues for the 
maintenance of all his monasteries. The holy abbot thanked his majesty, but 
said they stood not in need of such revenues, as long as the monks should 
serve God. However, he begged a remission of all taxes in favor of the 
people of Palestine for a certain term, in consideration of what they had 
suffered by the plunders of the Samaritans: that his majesty would build an 
hospital at Jerusalem for the pilgrims, and a fortress for the protection of the 
hermits and monks against the inroads of barbarians: that he would bestow 
some ornaments on the church of our Lady, which was lately built, and 


would afford his protection to the Catholics. All which things were granted. 
It happened one day that the emperor being busy in council in dispatching 
certain affairs of the saint, who was himself present, when it was the hour of 
tierce, the abbot went out to recite his prayers. His companion, called 
Jeremy, said it was not well done to leave the emperor on such an occasion 
“My son,” replied Sabas, “the emperor does his duty, and we must do ours;” 
so exact was he in all the rules of his state. St. Sabas returned into Palestine 
with the imperial orders, which he delivered to the magistrates of 
Jerusalem, Scythopolis, and Csarea, and saw everywhere put in execution. 
Soon after his return to his laura he fell sick: the patriarch persuaded him to 
suffer himself to be conveyed to a neighboring church, where he served him 
with his own hands. The pains of the saint were very sharp, but God 
supported him under them in perfect sentiments of patience and resignation. 
Finding his last hour approach, he begged the patriarch that he might be 
carried back to his laura. He appointed Melitas of Berytus his successor, 
gave him excellent instructions, and then lay four days in silence, without 
seeing any one, that he might entertain himself with God alone. On the 5th 
of December, in the evening, having received the holy communion, he 
departed to our Lord, in 532, (not 531, as Jos. Assemani demonstrates 
against Baronius, &c.,) being ninety-four years old He is commemorated on 
this day both in the Greek and Latin Calendars 

St. Sabas met with persecutors among the monks, to whom his virtue 
seemed too scrupulous a severity; and these men were long insensible to his 
mild remonstrances, and holy instructions, animated by the example of his 
admirable sanctity. How easily do men blind themselves in their passions, 
and excuse to themselves, nay canonize, their more subtle vices And how 
difficult is it for such sinners to be reclaimed! It is much easier to convert a 
notorious sinner, than one who is falsely just. The one feels his miseries, the 
other crowns himself with his own hands, and, like the proud Pharisee, 
makes his own panegyric or apology. This dreadful blindness is a frequent 
case: men every day study by a false conscience to palliate crimes, and 
allow themselves many unjustifiable liberties under false pretences. As St. 
Austin complains, what our passions strongly incline us to, we often call 
holy. Not to perish by such illusions, we must banish out of our hearts all 
self-conceit, learn perfectly to die to ourselves, especially in regard to our 
darling or ruling passions, and never take our passions for our counsellors 


or guides, as we shall be sure to do if we rely too much on ourselves. We 
must often suspect and narrowly examine our own hearts, which are 
frequently the greatest cheats with which we have to deal. We are often 
imposed upon by other men: but a thousand times oftener by ourselves. 


St. Crispina, M. 


St. Austin informs us,42“4 that this glorious martyr was a lady of high birth, 
very rich, and engaged in the marriage state; that she had several children: 
and that though of a delicate and tender constitution, she was endued with a 
masculine courage preferred heaven to earth, and God to the world, and, 
despising the tears of her children, rejoiced to see herself taken and called 
to confess Jesus Christ on a scaffold, and in the sight of the whole world. 
Her acts we have only imperfect, giving an account of her last examination. 
By them we learn that she was a native of Thagara, in the Proconsular 
Africa, and was apprehended for professing the faith of Christ, and 
conducted to Thebeste, before Anulinus the proconsul of Africa. This 
magistrate exhorted her to sacrifice to the gods, as the edicts of the 
emperors commanded. The martyr answered, “I have never sacrificed, nor 
do sacrifice to any other than to one God, and to our Lord Jesus Christ, his 
Son, who was born and suffered for us.” Anulinus threatened her with the 
rigor of the law. She said that she adored and knew only one God, and 
observed the law of Jesus Christ, her Lord. The proconsul pressed her to 
give some token of piety towards the gods. “There can be no devotion and 
piety,” said the martyr, “where every thing is compulsion.” When he again 
thundered out his threats, she replied: That his torments were nothing; but 
that if she despised the God of heaven, she should incur the guilt of 
sacrilege, and be punished by him at the last day. Anulinus commanded that 
her head should be shaved, and that she should be publicly shown in this 
condition, and exposed to the derision of the people. Crispina said, “If the 
gods are offended at my words, let them speak themselves.” Anulinus in 
great anger said she should be treated as her companions Maxima, 
Donatilla, and Secunda had been before. She made answer, “My God is 
with me to preserve me from ever consenting to the sacrilege which is 
required of me.” The proconsul then ordered the whole process of what had 
passed at the trial to be read aloud: after which he dictated the sentence of 


death against her. Crispina, flushed with joy, gave thanks to God and was 
led to execution. She was beheaded on the 5th of December, 304, and is 
named in the Roman Martyrology. See her authentic acts in Mabillon, 
Analecta, t. 3, and Ruinart. 


St. Nicetius, Bishop of Triers, C. 


St. Gregory of Tours has left us a great eulogium of this holy prelate. His 
parents placed him young in a monastery, where he made so great a 
progress in learning and piety, that his reputation reached the court. King 
Theodoric honored him in a particular manner, and, in 527, obliged him to 
accept the bishopric of Triers. Theodebert, his son, had the same regard for 
the servant of God: but his successor, Clotaire 11., offended at his zealous 
efforts in restoring discipline, unjustly banished him; but the saint’s exile 
continued but a very short time: for that prince dying, Sigebert, one of his 
sons, who succeeded him in that part of his dominions, would not take 
possession of his kingdom till Nicetius was restored. The holy pastor’s great 
talents and zeal were displayed in the assiduity and extraordinary fruit of 
his preaching: the sanctity of his life, and the practice of all good works 
were rendered illustrious in the eyes of men by the gift of miracles, with 
which he was favored. He assisted at the first and second councils of 
Clermont, in 535 and 549; at the fifth or great council of Orleans; at the 
second council of Paris, in 551, and assembled one at Toul in 555. Though 
he enjoyed the favor and protection of king Sigebert, his zeal failed not to 
raise new persecutions against him, without which a Christian cannot live in 
this world. But no human respects or fear could make him abandon the 
cause of God, and the true interest of souls. The extirpation of incestuous 
marriages in France was what cost him many difficulties; but God blessed 
his constancy and labors with success, both against vice, and against the 
Arian and Eutychian heresies. We have two letters which he wrote against 
those errors.4222 The first was written about the year 561, and addressed to 
Clodosindis, a Catholic princess, daughter to Clotaire 1., married to Alboin, 
the Arian king of the Lombards. In this he exhorts her to endeavor to 
convert her husband to the Catholic faith, which he proves from the form of 
baptism, and from the miracles which were wrought in the Catholic church 
by the relics of saints, which the Arians themselves venerated. “Let the 


king,” (Alboin,) says he, “send messengers to the church of St. Martin; if 
they dare enter it, they will see the blind enlightened, the deaf recover their 
hearing, and the dumb their speech; the lepers and sick are cured, and return 
home sound, which we see.—What shall I say of the relics of the holy 
bishops Germanus, Hilary, and Lupus? at which daily so great miracles are 
wrought that we cannot recount them all; and the demoniacs are tortured, 
and confess their virtue. Do they do so in the churches of the Arians? They 
do not. One devil never exorcises another. What have you seen at the tombs 
of the bishops Remigius and Medard? You have heard from your 
grandmother, the good lady Clotildis, how she brought Clovis to the 
Catholic faith,” &c. Another letter the saint wrote to the emperor Justinian, 
who was fallen into the error of the Incorrupticol, who maintained that the 
body of Christ in his mortal state was not passible, or subject to pain, 
alteration, &c., which was a spawn of Eutychianism. St. Nicetius tells him 
with an episcopal authority and zeal, that since he had published an edict 
commanding all bishops to subscribe his error, all Italy, Africa, Spain, and 
Gaul, anathematized his name.422° Dom. d’Acheri has published two other 
treatises of St. Nicetius; the first, on Watching in Holy Prayer, which he 
extols from the testimony of Isaiah. the Psalms, the example of Christ, SS. 
Peter and Paul, &c., also from the advantages and necessity of fervent 
prayer, &c. The second is entitled, on the Good or Advantage of Psalmody, 
or singing the divine praises assiduously, and in common.422/ St. Nicetius 
died about the year 566. Many great men of the age wherein he lived bear 
testimony to the innocence of his manners and his extraordinary sanctity 
and miracles.4222 See St. Gregory of Tours, Vit. Patr. c. 17; Fortunat.1. 3, c. 
9; D’Acheri, in Spicileg. t. 12. p. 209; Bulteau, Hist. Occid. t. 1, p. 120; 
Rivet, Hist. Lettr, t. 3, p 291. 


December 6" 


St. Nicholas, Confessor 


ARCHBISHOP OF MYRA 


The acts of St. Nicholas, published about the year 912 by Metaphrastes, are 
extant, translated by Lipoman, Surius, &c. Others much shorter, but 
imperfect, compiled by Methodius, patriarch of Constantinople, about the 
year 840, are published by Mombritius Falconius, &c. Another life of St. 
Nicholas was wrote by John, deacon of Naples, anno 860, from Methodius 
and others. (See Murat. Ital. Scriptor. t. J part 2, p. 287, and Jos. Assemani, 
t. 5, p. 417.) Mention is made of a vision of St. Nicholas in the second 
council of Nice: also by Suidas, (on whose testimony see Putignani, Diatr. 
1, p. 66,) &c. See several acts of his life, published by Falconius, 
archbishop of San-Severino, at Naples, In 1751, together with those of St. 
Nicholas of Pinara, with whom this author confounds him; which 
hypothesis Is confuted by Nicholas Putignani, a canon of Bari, author of 
Vindici Vit S. Nicolai, at Naples, an. 1753, and more fully by Jos. Assemani 
in Cal. Univ. t. 5, ad 6 Dec. p. 415, et t. 6, ad 4 Apr. p. 226, et ad 9 Maiij, p. 
822. See also Tillemont, t. 6; Vie de S. Nicholas, et Note 1, 2; Fleury, t. 13, 
p. 446. 


A. D. 342. 


The great veneration with which this saint has been honored, both in the 
Greek and Latin churches for many ages, and the great number of altars and 
churches which have been everywhere erected in his memory, are proofs of 
his extraordinary sanctity, and of the glory which he enjoys with God. The 
emperor Justinian built a church in his honor at Constantinople, in the 
quarter called Blaquern, about the year 430,422 and he was titular saint of 
four churches in Constantinople.42“2 All accounts agree that he was a native 
of Patara, in Lycia. We are told that in his infancy he observed the fasts of 
Wednesdays and Fridays, refusing to suck the breasts on those days, which 
were consecrated to fasting by the law of the church, as St. Clement of 


Alexandria mentions,“ and as bishop Potter proves, in his note upon that 
passage from the Apostolic Constitutions,4%42 and the canonical epistle of 
St. Peter, bishop of Alexandria, and martyr. Also St. Epiphanius“““2 and 
others testify the same. Happy are they who, from their infancy and 
innocent age, are inured to the exercises of devotion, penance, and perfect 
obedience. St. Nicholas increased his fervor in these and all other virtues 
with his years, especially when he had devoted himself to a religious life in 
the monastery of holy Sion, near Myra, of which house he was made abbot, 
by the archbishop, its founder. Charity in comforting and relieving the 
distressed, seemed his characteristical virtue. Among many other instances, 
it is related, that when three young virgins were exposed through distress to 
the danger of falling into vicious courses, he, for three successive nights, 
conveyed to them through the window a competent sum of money for a 
fortune for one of them, so that they were all portioned, and afterwards 
happily married. Lycia was a large ancient province of Asia, in which St. 
Paul had planted the faith. Myra, the capital, three miles from Patara, and 
from the sea, was an archiepiscopal see, founded by St. Nicander, of so 
great dignity, that, in later ages, thirty-six suffragan bishoprics were subject 
to it This metropolitan church falling vacant, the holy abbot Nicholas was 
chosen archbishop, and in that exalted station became famous by his 
extraordinary piety and zeal, and an incredible number of stupendous 
miracles. The Greek histories of his life agree, that he suffered 
imprisonment for the faith, and made a glorious confession in the latter part 
of the persecution raised by Dioclesian; and that he was present at the great 
council of Nice, and there condemned Arianism. The silence of other 
authors make many justly suspect these circumstances. The history of the 
translation of his relics places his death in 342. He died at Myra, and was 
buried in his own cathedral42“4 Several churches were built in his honor, 
even in the West, long before the translation of his relics to Bari; and the 
manner in which Usuard mentions him in his Martyrology, almost three 
ages before, shows in how great veneration his name then was in the West. 
The history of the translation of his relics to Bari assures us, that no saint 
was more universally honored in all Christian nations than St. Nicholas. 
The Muscovites, who received their account of him from the Greeks, seem 
to pay a greater veneration to his memory than to that of any other saint 


who lived since the times of the apostles. The relics of St. Nicholas were 
kept with great honor at Myra till they were translated into Italy. Certain 
merchants of Bari, a seaport in the kingdom of Naples, situate on the 
Adriatic Gulf, sailed in three ships to the coast of Lycia; and watching an 
opportunity when no Mahometans were near the place, went to the church 
in which the relics of St. Nicholas were kept, which stood in a desert place, 
three miles from the sea, and was guarded by a small community of monks. 
They broke open the marble coffin in which the sacred bones lay, and 
carried them off to their ships; the inhabitants, upon the alarm given, 
pursued them to the shore with horrible outcries, but the Europeans were 
got safe on board. They landed at Bari on the 9th of May, 1087, and the 
sacred treasure was deposited by the archbishop in the church of St. 
Stephen. On the first day, thirty persons were cured of various distempers, 
imploring the intercession of St. Nicholas, and from that time the tomb of 
St. Nicholas of Bari has been famous for pilgrimages. The authentic history 
of this translation, written by John, at that time archdeacon of Bari, by order 
of the archbishop, is extant in Surius. The same account is confirmed by 
another history of this translation, drawn up at the same time by Nicephorus 
of Bari, also an eye-witness, commissioned by the magistrates of the city, 
quoted in manuscript by Baronius, and published by Falconius.*° By this 
history of Nicephorus, it appears that the Venetians having formed a design 
of carrying off the relics of St. Nicholas, certain merchants from Bari, who 
happened then to be at Antioch, prevented them.“8 This enterprise could 
only be justified by the laws of a just war, joined with the apprehension of 
the sacrilegious impiety of the Mahometans. Mention is made in a novella 
of the emperor Emmanuel, recorded by Balsamon, and all modern writers, 
of a fragrant unctuous matter which issues from the relics of St. Nicholas in 
his shrine at Bari, a large quantity of which was found in his sepulchre near 
Myra in Lycia, when his relics were brought thence. 

St. Nicholas is esteemed a patron of children, because he was from his 
infancy a model of innocence and virtue, and to form that tender age to 
sincere piety was always his first care and delight.4242 To impress on the 
minds of children perfect sentiments of devotion, religion, and all virtues, 
with an earnestness in all duties, is a task often as delicate as it is important. 
Instructions must be made sensible, and adapted by similes, parables, and 


examples, to the weakness of their capacities. Above all, they are to be 
enforced by the conduct of those with whom children converse. They learn 
their maxims, imbibe their spirit, and are moulded upon their example. A 
child which sees those who are about him love their own ease, and ever 
seek what best pleases their senses; still more if he observes them to be 
choleric, peevish, vain, slothful, or impatient, will naturally cherish these 
passions, and yield up the government of himself to them, instead of 
learning by tractableness, humility, meekness, and self-denial, to subdue 
and govern them. And so in all other points. Precepts and exhortations lose 
their force when contradicted by example; and while the infant sees every 
one study to please himself in every thing, in flat opposition to the rules of 
the gospel which he hears preached from their mouths, he seems tacitly 
persuaded that such a conduct is reconcileable with those very maxims 
which condemn it. 


St.s Dionysia, Dativa, Milianus, Boniface, Leontia, Tertius, and 
Majoricus, MM., under the Arians in Africa 


In the year 484, king Huneric banished the Catholic bishops; and soon after 
commanded those who refused to comply with certain impious orders 
which he published, to be tormented and put to death. Dionysia, a lady 
remarkable for her great beauty, but much more so for her holy zeal and 
piety, was so long scourged in the most conspicuous place of the forum, till 
every part of her body was covered with wounds and blood. Seeing 
Majoricus, her only son, tremble at the sight of her torments, she said to 
him: “Son, remember that we have been baptized in the name of the holy 
Trinity, in the Catholic church, our mother. Let us not lose the clothing of 
our salvation, lest the master of the feast, finding us without the nuptial 
garment, command his servants to cast us into outer darkness The young 
man being strengthened by her words, suffered a most cruel martyrdom 
with constancy. The courageous mother embracing his body, gave hanks to 
God with a loud voice, and buried him in her own house, that she might 
frequently pray upon his tomb. Dativa, sister to Dionysia, milianus a 
physician, who was her cousin, Leontia, Tertius, and Boniface, suffered 
with great constancy horrible torments for the faith. A nobleman of 
Suburbia, named Servus, was tortured by the persecutors with the utmost 
fury. Alter his body was bruised with clubs, he was hoisted in the air by 
pulley and then let down again that he might fall with all his weight on the 
payment; and this was repeated several times. After this, he was dragged 
along the streets, and torn with flint-stones and pebbles, insomuch that his 
flesh and skin hung down in many places from his sides, back, and belly, 
and his ribs appeared bare. At Cucusa there was an infinite number of 
martyrs and confessors. Among these a courageous lady, named Victoria, 
was suspended in the air while a fire was kindled under her. All this while 
her husband, who had apostatized from the Catholic faith, talked to her in 
the most moving and passionate manner, conjuring her at least to have pity 


on him and her innocent babes, and save herself by obeying the king. The 
martyr stopped her ears not to hear his seducing words, and turned her eyes 
from her children, that she might more perfectly raise her heart to heaven 
The executioners seeing her shoulders dislocated, and several of her bones 
broken, and not perceiving her to breathe, thought she was dead, and took 
her down. But she came to herself, and afterwards related that a virgin had 
appeared to her, who touching every part of her body, immediately healed 
it. See St. Victor, Vitens. De Persec. Vandal1. 5; Baron ad an. 484, and the 
Roman Martyrology on this day. 


St. Peter Paschal, B. M. 


This saint was a native of Valencia, in Spain, and descended of the ancient 
family of the Paschals, which had edified the church by the triumphs of five 
glorious martyrs, which it produced under the Moors. Peter’s parents were 
virtuous and exceeding charitable; and St. Peter Nolasco often lodged with 
them in his travels. The birth of our saint was ascribed by them to his 
prayers and blessing, and the child received from him an early tincture of 
sincere piety. Peter Paschal performed his studies under domestic tutors, 
and, having received the tonsure, was made canon at Valencia soon after the 
king of Aragon had won that city from the Moors. His preceptor was a 
priest of Narbonne, a doctor of divinity, of the faculty of Paris, whom our 
saint’s parents had ransomed from the Moors, who had made him a captive. 
St. Peter Paschal went with him to Paris, and having studied, preached, and 
taught with great reputation, proceeded doctor then returned to Valencia, 
and, after employing a year in preparing himself, took the habit of the order 
of our Lady for the redemption of captives, in 1251. St. Peter Nolasco was 
his spiritual director at Barcelona, and by the instruction of that experienced 
master, our saint made great progress in the exercises of an interior life. 
James 1, king of Aragon, chose him preceptor to his son Sanchez, who 
embraced an ecclesiastical state, afterwards entered himself in this order, 
and was soon after made archbishop of Toledo, in 1262. The prince being at 
that time too young to receive the episcopal consecration, St. Peter Paschal 
was appointed his suffragan to govern his diocese, and was ordained titular 
bishop of Granada: which city was at that time in the hands of the 
Mahometans. The prince archbishop died a martyr, of the wounds he 
received by the Moors, who had invaded the territory of his diocese, 
making great havoc in his flock, in 1275. St. Peter Paschal was by this 
accident restored to his convent, but joined the functions of the ministry 
with those of a contemplative and penitential life. He founded several new 
convents of his order at Toledo Baza, Xerez, and particularly at Jan, twenty- 


two miles from Granada endeavoring by this last to procure the means of 
affording some spiritual succors to the afflicted church of Granada, which 
he regarded as his own peculiar charge, though he was not suffered to serve 
it. The martyrdom of B. Peter of Chemin, a religious man of the same order 
which our saint professed, and who was put to death at Tunis in 1284, 
kindled in his breast an ardent desire of martyrdom. Being made bishop of 
Jan in 1696, fearless of all dangers, he went often to Granada, and there not 
only ransomed the captives, and instructed and comforted the Christians, 
but also preached to the infidels, and reconciled to the church several 
apostates, renegadoes, and others. On this account he was at length shut up 
in a dark dungeon, with a severe prohibition that no one should be allowed 
to speak to him Yet he found means there to write an excellent treatise 
against Mahometanism, by which several were converted. Hereat some of 
the infidels took great offence, and complained to the king, who gave them 
authority to put him to death in whatever manner they should think fit. 
While he was at his prayers, after having said mass in his dungeon, he was 
murdered, receiving two stabs in his body: after which his head was struck 
off. His martyrdom happened on the 6th of December, in the year of Christ 
1300, of his age seventy-two. The Christians procured his chalice, sacred 
ornaments, and discipline, and secretly buried his body in a grot, in a 
mountain near Mazzomores. Not long after, it was translated to Baza, where 
it still remains. His name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 6th of 
December, and on the 23d of October. See the memorials drawn up for his 
Canonization, and Hist, des Ord. Relig. 


St. Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, C. 


The memory of this illustrious bishop, and learned father of the second 
century, has always been dear to the church, and his writings were highly 
valued by Eusebius and St. Jerom for elegance of style, variety of erudition, 
and a discreet and warm spirit of piety and religion. St. Theophilus was 
born of Gentile parents, who trained him up in idolatry, and gave him a 
liberal education. While he was yet young, he was well versed in the works 
of the greatest masters of ancient philosophy, and by his judgment, and the 
acuteness of his wit, gained much esteem among the learned men of that 
age. By his impartial and free search into nature and the state of things, he 
found the religion in which he was engaged to be not only altogether 
unsatisfactory, but also absurd and ridiculous, and he had too honest a heart 
to take up with falsehood and impiety because it was fashionable. In the 
works of the creation and providence, he discerned plain notices of the 
divine Being and perfections. In his diligent inquiry after truth, he fell upon 
the books of the prophets and gospels, and was much delighted with the 
sublime verities which they contain, and the certain prediction of future 
events which he discovered in them. The doctrine of the resurrection was 
for some time a great stumbling-block to him. Indeed, there was scarce any 
article of faith which met with so much opposition as this from the heathen 
philosophers. So full were their heads of the axiom, that from a privation of 
form to the repossession of it there can be no return, that they understood it, 
not only of the order of things, in the ordinary course of nature, but as if it 
implied a contradiction. Though certainly in the supernatural order of 
things, it is equally easy to Omnipotence to restore our scattered parts, and 
combine them again into the same mass, as it was at first to create them out 
of nothing. Theophilus at length conquered this difficulty, by reading the 
sacred oracles of truth, and by frequent reflection upon the many shadows 
of a resurrection which God hath impresed upon many parts of the creation 
in the common course of nature. This is the account of the manner of his 


conversion, which he intimates to his friend Autolychus,“““8 whom he 
directs to the same method of conviction Theophilus greatly rejoiced that he 
had attained: to the name of a Christian, a name which he styles, “Dear to 
God, however despised by ignorant and vicious men.” But knowing that the 
bare name would only serve to his greater condemnation, he strenuously 
endeavored to reap the fruits of this religion by holiness of life. Eros, bishop 
of Antioch, dying in the year 168, the eighth of Marcus Aurelius. he was 
chosen the sixth bishop of Autioch as Eusebius and St. Jerom reckon him, 
from Evodius though the latter sometimes calls him the seventh, including 
St. Peter. 

Theophilus being fixed in his charge, set himself zealously to promote 
virtue and true religion, and to draw men from the wanderings of heresy 
and idolatry into the true path of eternal life. Heresies and schisms he 
compared to dangerous rocks, upon which whoever is cast runs the dread 
fill hazard of losing his immortal soul. “As pirates,” says he, “by striking on 
rocks dash in pieces their laden vessels, so whoever are drawn aside from 
the truth, shall be miserably overwhelmed in their error.”4““2 The vigilance 
and vigor with which this holy pastor opposed the first advances of heresy, 
have raised a lasting monument to his glory, which will endure till time 
shall be no more. He wrote a confutation of the heresy of Marcion, a 
treatise against the heresy of Hermogenes, and catechetic discourses, of 
which, through the injuries of time, nothing has been transmitted down to 
us except some few quotations and the titles and reputation of those 
writings. His three books to Autolychus we have entire, which contain an 
apology for the Christian religion. They are filled with curious remarks on 
passages of ancient poets and philosophers, concerning their systems of 
idolatry: the style is lofty, smooth, and elegant; the turn of his thoughts 
lively and agreeable, and his allegories and similes natural and beautiful. As 
these books were drawn up for the conviction of a pagan, and to obviate the 
calumnies and reproaches which were cast upon the Christian religion by its 
enemies; they must not be expected to contain nice disquisitions upon the 
truths of Christianity. It was our author’s part rather to make use of such 
arguments as would confirm the faith and convict an idolater, than to 
explain its doctrine. Yet it evidently appears, from several passages, that he 
was well acquainted with the hidden mysteries of the gospel. Petavius and 


Scultet fancied they discovered some expressions favorable to Arianism; 
but are clearly confuted by Bull,4222 Dom. Le Nourry,“224 Dom. Maran, and 
others. St. Theophilus manifestly teaches that God the Son, or the Divine 
Wisdom, is coeval with the Father, and his generation eternal.4222 What he 
says of his second generation, when he made himself manifest in the 
creation of the world,4222 and of his third when he was born a man, cannot 
prejudice his divinity or consubstantiality with his Father. St. Theophilus 
gives the name of Trinity to the three Divine Persons in one nature,42°4 and 
he is the first whose writings are extant in winch that word is employed to 
express this mystery. This father says, that Adam’s disobedience entailed 
miseries on us; nevertheless, God took occasion from his fall to confer on 
us the greatest benefit, and the sin being expiated, has restored us to 
paradise.4222° He doubts not of Adam’s salvation422® which Tatian the 
heresiarch422 set himself to deny about that time.4228 

Autolychus was a man of great learning and eloquence, who spent whole 
nights in conversing with libraries, but was excessively zealous for idolatry, 
and equally prejudiced against the Christian religion, which he counted 
mere madness, and loaded with the most odious calumnies which all the wit 
and malice of those times could invent, and he quarrelled with his friend 
Theophilus for defending it. Our saint boldly undertook to show him his 
errors. Treating him with the ingenuity of a philosopher, and the freedom of 
a friend, without flattery or disguise; and probing to the bottom of his sore, 
in order radically to cure him, he tells him that it is in vain for him to make 
any inquiry after truth, unless he reform his heart, and proceed with views 
perfectly pure: for the passions raise clouds which blind reason. “All men 
have eyes,” says he, “yet the sun is veiled from the sight of some. It, 
however, ceases not to emit a flood of day, though those whose eyes are 
blinded, see not its radiant light But this defect is to be laid to their charge, 
nor can the sun be complained of on account of their blindness. Thus, my 
friend, it is sin that darkens your mind, and blunts the edge of your 
understanding. As the glass represents not the image if it be soiled, so the 
mind receives not the impression of God, if it lies immersed in sin. This is a 
humor which greatly obstructs the sight, and prevents the eye from 
beholding the sun. Thus, my friend, your impiety diffuses a cloud over the 
faculties of your soul, and renders you incapable of receiving the glorious 


light.” In this manner he exhorted him to seek the truth with his whole 
heart, and purely with a view to discover it, looking upon this only as his 
happiness. He then proceeds in his first book to prove that God is infinite, 
and incomprehensible in all his perfections, and elegantly sets forth his 
sovereign wisdom, power, goodness, and other attributes; which he 
illustrates from the frame of the universe. 

A monstrous portraiture is then drawn by him of the pagan theology in 
their adoration of impious dead men, inanimate statues, beasts, birds, 
vermin, leeks, and onions. The Egyptian superstition he describes almost in 
the words of Juvenal.42°2 He concludes this book by an elegant illustration 
of the resurrection of the dead from similes found in nature.42®2 Autolychus 
received favorably this first discourse, and expressed his satisfaction to 
Theophilus, who thereupon, in his second book, laid down a confutation of 
the opinions that were maintained by the heathens concerning their gods. 
He showed the contradictions of their poets and philosophers upon this 
subject, and explained the creation and history of the world from Moses. It 
is a just and true remark, that all nations distinguished the seventh day, 
though only the Jews observed it in a religious manner, and knew the 
original. In contemplating the universe he expresses his astonishment as 
follows: “So adorably amazing is the greatness and goodness of God in the 
creation, that no one could be able to describe the order and disposition of 
it; though he were enriched with the flowing eloquence of a thousand 
tongues, and though a man’s life was to be extended to a thousand years.” 
The world he calls a sea impetuously raging with impiety and enormous 
wickedness; but says, the law and the prophets springing up, as a fountain 
of fresh water, have refreshed it with the salutary streams of mercy and 
justice, and the sacred commands of a gracious God. “And as in the sea 
there are islands which are fruitful and furnish good harbors for the shelter 
of mariners who fly to them, and are there secured from the tossings of the 
tempests; so hath God given to the world holy churches, into whose safe 
havens the lovers of truth fly, and all those who desire to be saved, and to 
escape the dreadful wrath of God. And there are other islands which want 
water, and are filled with barren rocks, and, being uninhabitable, are 
destructive to sailors, and in which ships are dashed to pieces, or are 
unfortunately detained: so likewise are there erroneous doctrines and 


heresies which destroy those who are seduced and drawn aside by them.” 
Theophilus, in his third book, proves that the writings of the wisest 
heathens are full of many principles contrary to humanity, right reason, and 
sound morality; and he sets off the holiness of the doctrine and lives of the 
Christians, especially their meekness and love of their enemies; for even 
while they are ready to sink under the weight of oppression, they earnestly 
wish well to their persecutors, who rage against them in all the variety of 
cruelty. We have no certain account of the issue of this conference: but Dr. 
Cave observes, that if strength of reason, eloquence, and the prudent 
management of the cause of truth could prevail, we must conclude that 
Autolychus was reclaimed from his error: especially as we find him after 
the first discourse desirous of further instruction. St. Theophilus wrote 
many other works for the edification of the church, which have not reached 
us The short commentary on the gospels, which bears his name in the 
second tome of the Library of the Fathers, is certainly the production of a 
Latin writer, and of a later age, as appears by quotations from St. Jerom, St. 
Ambrose, &c., and the mention of monks. St. Theophilus sat twenty-two 
years in his bishopric, and died about the year 190, the tenth of Commodus. 
His name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 13th of October. The 
most correct editions of his books to Autolychus are, that published by 
Bishop Fell at Oxford, in 1684; that given by John Christopher Wolf at 
Hamburg, in 1724; and lastly, that of the Benedictins, with St. Justin’s 
works. See the testimonies of Lactantius, Eusebius, St. Jerom &c., on St. 
Theophilus, collected by Bishop Fell in his preface Grabe Spicil. Patr. Sec. 
2, p. 118; Cave, Tillemont, t. 3, p. 88, Coillier, t. 2, p 103. 


December 7*" 


St. Ambrose, B. C. 


DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH 


From his works, and his short life written at the request of St. Austin, by 
Paulinus, who was his deacon and secretary at the time of his death, and 
was afterwards promoted to the priesthood. See also the Church historians 
of that age: and the histories of his life compiled by Hermant, Tillemont, 
Rivet, Hist. Littr. de la France, t. 1, part. 2, p. 325; Vagliano, Sommario de 
Gliarcivescovi di Milano: and Du Frische and Nic. le Nourri, the two 
Maurist Benedictin editors of his works, in 1686, at the end of the second 
and last volume. See also Archiepiscoporum Mediolaneasium Series 
Critico-Chronologica, Auctore Jos. Saxio Bibl. Ambrosian prfecto. Anno 
1756. 


A. D. 397. 


An invincible courage and constancy in resisting evil is a necessary 
ingredient of virtue especially in the episcopal character. Gentleness, 
meekness, humility, and obedience, make the servant of God ready to yield 
and conform himself to every one in things indifferent: but in those of duty 
he is inflexible, not with wilfulness or obstinacy, but with modesty, yet 
invincible firmness. of this virtue, St. Ambrose, in the judgment of the 
learned Hermant, was the most admirable model among all the great pastors 
of God’s church since the apostles. His father, whose name was also 
Ambrose, was prefect of the prtorium in Gaul, by which office not only 
France, but also a considerable part of Italy and Germany, the five Roman 
provinces in Britain, eight in Spain, and Mauritania Tingitana in Africa, 
were under his jurisdiction“®! He was blessed with three children 
Marcellina, the eldest, who received the religious veil from the hands of 
pope Liberius, Satyrus, and our saint, who bore his father’s name. It is clear 
from Paulinus that he was born in the city where his father resided, and kept 
his court in Gaul, but whether this was Arles, Lyons, or Triers, modern 


authors are not agreed in their conjectures. The saint’s birth happened about 
the year 340. While the child lay asleep in one of the courts of his father’s 
palace, a swarm of bees flew about his cradle, and some of them crept in 
and out at his mouth, which was open; at last they mounted up into the air 
so high, that they quite vanished out of sight. This was esteemed a presage 
of future greatness and eloquence. The like is said to have happened to 
Plato. The father of St. Ambrose dying while he was yet an infant, his 
mother left Gaul and returned to Rome, her own country. She took special 
care of the education of her children and Ambrose profited much by her 
instructions, and by the domestic examples which she, his sister, and other 
holy virgins that were with them, set him. 

He learned the Greek language, became a good poet and orator, and went 
with his brother Satyrus from Rome to Milan which was then the seat of the 
prtorium, or supreme court of judicature. His writings are to this day a 
standing proof how vigorously he applied himself to human literature. 
Having finished his studies, he was taken notice of, and his friendship was 
courted by the first men of the empire, particularly by Anicius Probus and 
Symmachus, two persons of great learning and abilities, though the latter 
was an idolater. The first was made by Valentinian, in 368, prtorian prefect 
of Italy, and in his court St. Ambrose pleaded causes with so much 
reputation, that Probus made choice of him to be his assessor. Afterwards 
he made him govermor of Liguria and milia, that is, of all that country 
which comprehends at this day the archbishoprics, with the suffragan 
dioceses, of Milan, Turin, Genoa Ravenna, and Bologna. Probus, who was a 
magistrate of great worth and integrity, said to him at parting: “Go thy way, 
and govern more like a bishop than a judge.” The young governor, by his 
watchfulness, probity, and mildness, endeavored to comply with this advice, 
which was most conformable to his natural goodness and inclinations. 
Auxentius, an Arian, and a violent and subtle persecutor of the Catholics, 
who upon the banishment of St. Dionysius had usurped the see of Milan, 
and held it tyrannically for almost twenty years, died in 374. The city was 
distracted by furious parties and tumults about the election of a new bishop, 
some of the clergy and people demanding an Arian, others a Catholic for 
their pastor. To prevent an open sedition, St. Ambrose thought it the duty of 
his office to go to the church in which the assembly was held: there he 
made an oration to the people with much discretion and mildness, exhorting 


them to proceed in their choice with the spirit of peace, and without tumult. 
While he was yet speaking, a child cried out, “Ambrose Bishop.” This the 
whole assembly took up, and both Catholics and Arians unanimously 
proclaimed him bishop of Milan. This unexpected choice surprised him: he 
presently withdrew, and made use of all the artifices he could to shun this 
charge. He ascended the bench of justice, and affecting to seem cruel and 
unworthy of the priesthood, caused certain criminals to be brought before 
him, and put to the torture. The people perceiving all the stratagems he 
made use of, to be affected, continued still in their choice Whereupon he 
stole out of the city by night, with a design to retire to Pavia: but missing 
his way, he wandered up and down all night, and found himself next 
morning at the gates of Milan. His flight being known, a guard was set upon 
him, and a relation of all that had passed was sent to the emperor, whose 
consent was necessary that an officer in his service should be chosen 
bishop. Ambrose wrote also to him on his own behalf, that he might be 
excused from that office. Valentinian, who was then at Triers, answered the 
clergy and people, that it gave him the greatest pleasure that he had chosen 
governors and judges who were fit for the episcopal office; and, at the same 
time, he sent an order to the vicar or lieutenant of Italy to see that the 
election took place. In the mean time Ambrose once more made his escape, 
and hid himself in the house of Leontius, one of those senators who had the 
title of Clarissimi; but the vicar of Italy having published a severe order 
against any one who should conceal him, or who, knowing where he was, 
should not discover him, Leontius, by an innocent kind of treachery, 
declared where he was Ambrose finding it in vain to resist any longer, 
yielded himself up: but insisted that the canons forbade any one who was 
only a catechumen, to be promoted to the priesthood. He was answered, that 
such ecclesiastical canons may be dispensed with on extraordinary 
occasions. Ambrose therefore was first baptized and, after due preparation, 
received the episcopal consecration on the 7th of December in 374, not in 
375, aS some have written; for Valentinian I. died on the 10th of November 
in 375. St. Ambrose was about thirty-four years old when he was ordained 
bishop. 

He was no sooner placed in the episcopal chair, but considering that he 
was no longer a man of this world, and resolving to break all ties which 
could hold him to it, he gave to the church and the poor all the gold and 


silver of which he was possessed. His lands and estates he gave also to the 
church, reserving only an income for the use of his sister Marcellina, during 
her life. The care of his family and temporalities he committed to his 
brother Satyrus, that, being disengaged from all temporal concerns, he 
might give himself up wholly to his ministry and prayer. So perfectly did he 
renounce the world, and his mind dwelt so much above it, that temptations 
to riches and honors never had any weight with him. Soon after his 
ordination, he wrote to the emperor Valentinian severe complaints against 
some of the imperial judges and magistrates. To which the emperor replied, 
“T was long since acquainted with your freedom of speech, which did not 
hinder me from consenting to your ordination. Continue to apply to our sins 
the remedies prescribed by the divine law.” St. Basil also wrote to him,429 
to congratulate with him, or rather with the church, upon his promotion, and 
to exhort him vigorously to oppose the Arians, and to fight a good fight. St. 
Ambrose first applied himself to study the scriptures, and to read 
ecclesiastical writers, particularly Origen and St. Basil. In his studies, he put 
himself under the conduct and instruction of Simplicianus, a learned and 
pious Roman priest, whom he loved as a friend, honored as a father, and 
reverenced as a master. This Simplicianus succeeded him in the 
archbishopric of Milan, and is honored among the saints on the 16th of 
August.4262 Whilst St. Ambrose studied, he neglected not from the 
beginning assiduously to instruct his people. He purged the diocese of 
Milan of the leaven of the Arian heresy with such wonderful success, that, 
in the year 385, there remained not one citizen of Milan infected with it, 
except a few Goths, and some persons belonging to the imperial family, as 
he assures us.424 His instructions were enforced by an admirable innocence 
and purity of manners, prayer, rigorous abstinence, and a fast which he kept 
almost every day; for he never dined except on Sundays, the feasts of 
certain famous martyrs, and all Saturdays, on which it was the custom at 
Milan never to fast; but when he was at Rome he fasted on Saturdays. To 
avoid the danger of intemperance, he excused himself from going to 
banquets, or great tables, and entertained others at his own with great 
frugality. He spent a considerable part both of the day and of the night in 
devout prayer, and every day offered the holy sacrifice of the altar for his 
people.4265 He devoted himself entirely to the service of his flock, and of 


every state and condition in it; one laborious employment serving for 
relaxation from another, he allowed himself no moments for amusement. 
He relieved the poor, comforted the afflicted, and hearkened to all men with 
meekness and charity, so that all his people loved and admired him. It was 
an inviolable rule with him never to have any hand in making matches, 
never to persuade any one to serve in the army, and never to recommend 
persons to places at court. He had a soul exquisitely tender and 
compassionate, and he often employed his interest to save the lives of 
condemned persons. He wept with those that wept, and he rejoiced with 
those that rejoiced. His charity was as extensive as the necessities of human 
nature, and he styled the poor his stewards and treasurers. in whose hands 
he deposited his revenues. It was his constant care and practice to do good 
for evil, and to requite affronts and injuries by offices of kindness. His 
chamber was for the greatest part of the day filled with persons who came 
to consult him, and to ask his private advice. St. Austin, when he came to 
visit him, always found him so overwhelmed with such business, or so 
intent in the few moments he was able to steal to himself, that he often went 
into his chamber, and, after some stay, came out again without being 
perceived by the holy bishop, whom, out of mere pity, he durst not 
interrupt. St. Austin, whilst he taught rhetoric at Milan, before he was 
baptized, assisted frequently at St. Ambrose’s sermons, not out of piety, but 
out of curiosity, and for the pleasure of hearing his eloquence, but took 
notice that his delivery was not so pleasing as that of Faustus the Manichee, 
though what he said was always very solid; and he preached every 
Sunday.4266 

Our holy bishop, in his discourses, frequently enlarged very much on the 
praises of the holy state and virtue of virginity. By his exhortations many 
virgins, who came from Bologna, Placentia, and even Mauritania, served 
God in this state under his direction. He had been bishop only two years, 
when, at the request of his sister Marcellina, he committed to writing what 
he had delivered from the pulpit in commendation of that holy state.426 
This he executed in his three books, On Virgins, or On Virginity, written in 
the year 377, and penned with singular elegance, for which they are justly 
admired by St. Jerom and St. Austin, though the sincere piety which the 
language every where breathes, deserves chiefly the reader’s attention. In 


the first book, the praises of St. Agnes, and in the second, the conduct and 
virtues of the Blessed Virgin Mary, (which he proposes as a perfect pattern 
to virgins,) the example of St. Thecla, and the history of a Christian virgin 
of Antioch, who was carried to the stews,42©8 are set off with inimitable 
elegance, and painted with the most beautiful flowers and figures of 
rhetoric. He enlarges on the excellency of virginity, and shows the spiritual 
advantages of that state. In the third book, he prescribes the principal duties 
of those who have embraced it, ordering them to be abstemious, to shun 
visits, and apply themselves to spiritual exercises and reflection, to pray 
often in the day, and to repeat the Lord’s prayer and the psalms in bed 
before they sleep, and when they awake; and to recite every morning the 
creed as the seal of our faith. He adds that they ought to weep, and to shun 
excessive mirth, particularly dancing, on which he mentions the fatal 
consequences of the dancing of Herodias’s daughter. St. Ambrose 
mentions#“©2 that there were twenty virgins at Bologna, and that they 
labored with their own hands, not only that they might gain a subsistence, 
but that they might also have wherewithal to bestow in charity. St. 
Marcellina, who received the veil from Pope Liberius, in the church of St. 
Peter at Rome, on Christmas-day,42 did not live in a society of virgins, but 
with her relations in Rome. Many other consecrated virgins did the same at 
that nine; but they had a part of the church to themselves, separated from 
the rest by boards; and on the walls were written sentences of the scripture 
for their instruction.4224 St. Ambrose wrote his treatise, of Widows, soon 
after the former work, to exhort them to perpetual chastity. This was soon 
followed by that. On Virginity, which he compiled to give us, from the holy 
scriptures, a high idea of that virtue; but he adds a most necessary caution, 
that the veil is not to be given rashly to young virgins, especially such as are 
of a light inconstant behavior. “Some complain,” says he, “that mankind 
will shortly fail if so many are consecrated virgins. I desire to know who 
ever wanted a wife and could not find one? The killing of an adulterer, the 
pursuing of waging war against a ravisher, are the consequences of 
marriage. The number of people is greatest where virginity is most 
esteemed. Inquire how many virgins are consecrated every year at 
Alexandria, all over the East, and in Africa, where there are more virgins 
than there are men in this country.” May not the French and Austrian 


Netherlands, full of numerous monasteries, yet covered with populous 
cities, be at present esteemed a proof of this remark? The populousness of 
China, where great numbers of new-born infants are daily exposed to 
perish, is a dreadful proof that the voluntary virginity of some, in these 
remote ages of the world, is no prejudice. Wars and the sea, not the number 
of virgins, are the destroyers of the human race, as St. Ambrose observes; 
though the state of virginity is not to be rashly engaged in, and marriage is 
not only holy, but the general state of mankind in the world. St. Ambrose’s 
book, entitled, The Institution of a Virgin, contains a confutation of 
Bonosus, who renewed the error of Helvidius, denying the perpetual 
virginity of the Holy Mother of God. The saint adds the instructions he had 
given to Ambrosia, one of the twenty virgins at Bologna who served God 
under his direction. He shows that retirement, silence, humility, and prayer, 
are the principal duties of a Christian virgin. Towards the end, the 
ceremonies of the solemn profession of a virgin are described. She 
presented herself at the foot of the altar, where she made her profession 
before the people. The bishop preached to her, and gave her the veil which 
distinguished her from other virgins; but her hair was not cut, as was done 
in the initiation of clergymen and monks. In the close, the author invites 
Jesus Christ to come on the day of these spiritual nuptials to receive his 
handmaid, who consecrates herself to him by a public profession, after 
having long before dedicated herself to him in spirit and in her heart. 

The emperor Valentinian I. who resided sometimes at Triers, sometimes 
at Milan, died of an apoplexy in Pannonia, being engaged in a war against 
the Sarmatians and the Quadi, on the 17th of November, in the year 375, of 
his age fifty-five. Gratian, his eldest son, by his first wife, Severa, then 
sixteen years old, was then at Triers, and had been before associated by his 
father in the empire. Valentinian, his younger son, by Justina, a second wife, 
was with his mother on the borders of Pannonia, and him the army of his 
father saluted emperor, though he was then only four years old. Gratian 
took not this step amiss, but confirmed to his brother that dignity, and 
promised to be to him a father, and, contenting himself with the provinces 
which lie on this side of the Alps, yielded up to him Italy, Africa, and 
Illyricum, though he kept the administration till his brother should be of 
age, and resided at Triers or Mentz. Fritigern, king of the Goths, having 
invaded the Roman territories in Thrace and Pannonia, Gratian determined 


to lead an army into the east to the succor of his uncle Valens. But in order 
to guard himself against the snares of Arianism, of which Valens was the 
protector, he desired of St. Ambrose, whom he honored with a singular 
veneration, some instructions in writing against that heresy. In compliance 
with this request, the holy prelate wrote, in 377, the work entitled, On the 
Faith, to Gratian, or, On the Trinity, which, with three books which he 
added in 379, consists of five books, and is an excellent confutation of the 
Arian heresy, is written with much wit, vigor, and subtlety, the subject is set 
off with lively and pleasant descriptions, and the objections are removed 
with great clearness. St. Ambrose’s books, of the Holy Ghost, are written in 
a less concise, less lively, and smart style than the former, because, says St. 
Austin, the subjects required not ornaments of speech to move the heart, but 
proofs of the divine truth concerning the consubstantiality of the Third 
Person addressed to the understanding. Many things in it are copied from 
St. Athanasius, and from Didymus and St. Basil’s books on that subject St. 
Ambrose’s book, On the Incarnation, is an answer to certain objections of 
the Arians, addressed to two officers of Gratian’s court. 

Valens was defeated by the Goths, whom he had rashly engaged not very 
far from Adrianople, and was himself burnt in a cottage into which he had 
retired in his flight, in order to have his wounds dressed, in 378. His 
unhappy death was looked upon as a just judgment for his persecution of 
the Catholics, and his tyranny, especially in having caused the streets of 
Antioch to swim with streams of innocent blood, and many houses to be 
consumed by flames; for which it was said he deserved to be himself 
burned; and, as he was hated while he lived, so he died without being 
regretted. Gratian, by the death of Valens, became master of the eastern 
empire: but, seeing it attacked on all sides by triumphant barbarians, sent 
thither Theodosius, a general of great probity and valor, who, with his 
father, a virtuous general of the same name, had triumphed over the 
barbarians in Britain and Africa; but the father, out of mere jealousy, being 
unjustly put to death by Valens, the son had led from that time a retired life 
in Spain. Theodosius vanquished the Goths, pacified the whole empire and 
made excellent regulations in all the provinces under his command, 
insomuch that, on the 16th of January, in 379, Gratian gave him the purple 
and crown at Sirmich, in presence of their two armies, and declared him his 
colleague, and emperor of the East, giving him Thrace and all that Valens 


had possessed, and also the eastern part of Illyricum, of which Thessalonica 
was then the capital. The Goths had extended their ravages from Thrace 
into Illyricum, and as far as the Alps. St. Ambrose, not content to lay out all 
the money he could raise in redeeming the captives, employed for that use 
the gold vessels belonging to the church, which he caused to be broken and 
melted down; but such only as were not yet consecrated, reserving those 
which were for a more pressing necessity.424 The Arians reproached him 
upon this account; to whom he answered, that he thought it much more 
expedient to save the souls of men than gold; for not only the lives of the 
captives, and the honor of the women were preserved, but the children were 
rescued from being educated in idolatry. “I find,” said he, “that the blood of 
Jesus Christ poured out in the gold plate, hath not only shone therein, but 
hath also impressed upon it the virtue of redemption.” Many Arians who, 
upon that occasion, fled from Illyricum into Italy, were converted to the 
faith by the care of St. Ambrose, who was indefatigable in every branch of 
his pastoral charge. Every Lent he bestowed so much pains and labor in 
instructing the catechumens, that, when he died, five bishops could hardly 
go through with that which he used himself to perform.“ 

In 379 St. Ambrose lost his brother Satyrus, to whom he had committed 
the care of all his temporal affairs. Satyrus, attempting to go to Africa to 
recover some money due to his brother, was shipwrecked; and, not being 
baptized, desired some that were them to give him the holy mysteries, that 
is, the blessed eucharist, to carry with him; for the faithful carried it in long 
voyages, that they might not die deprived of it. As none but those who were 
baptized were allowed even to have a sight of it, Satyrus begged them to 
wrap it in an orarium, which was a kind of long handkerchief, at that time 
worn by the Romans about their necks. This he wrapped about him, and 
threw himself into the sea, without seeking a plank to support him; yet, by 
swimming, he was the first who came to land. It seems to have been in the 
isle of Sardinia. Satyrus, being then a catechumen, addressed himself to the 
bishop of the place in order to be immediately baptized; but first asked him 
whether he was in communion with the Catholic bishops, that is, with the 
church of Rome, says St. Ambrose: and, finding that he took part in the 
schism of Lucifer, he chose rather to venture again upon the sea than to 
receive baptism from a schismatic. When he arrived in a Catholic country 


he was baptized, the grace of which sacrament he never forfeited, as his 
brother affirms. Satyrus died soon after his return to Milan, in the arms of 
St. Ambrose and St. Marcellina, and left his wealth to be disposed of by 
them, without making a will. They thought he had only made them stewards 
of it, and gave it all to the poor The funeral of Satyrus was performed with 
great solemnity, at which St. Ambrose made an oration, which is extant, 
from which these particulars are taken.42“ The seventh day after, they 
returned to the grave to repeat the solemn obsequies, as was usual; and St. 
Ambrose made there another discourse, in which he expatiated on the 
happiness of death, and the belief of the resurrection; on which account it is 
often called, A Discourse on the Resurrection. The church commemorates 
St. Satyrus on the 17th of September. 

In 381 St. Ambrose held a council at Milan, against the heresy of 
Apollinaris; and assisted at another at Aquileia, in which he procured the 
deposition of two Arian bishops, named Palladius and Secundianus. In a 
journey which he made to Sirmich, he compassed the election of a Catholic 
bishop to occupy that see, notwithstanding the intrigues of the empress 
Justina in favor of an Arian candidate. In 382 our saint assisted at a council 
which pope Damasus held at Rome in order to apply a remedy to the 
divisions which reigned in the oriental church about the see of Antioch. 
Paulinus relates, that while he continued there, a certain woman that kept a 
public bath, and lay bedridden of a palsy, caused herself to be conveyed in a 
chair to the place where the holy bishop said mass, and importuned him to 
intercede with heaven for her; and while he was praying, and laying his 
hands upon her, she caught hold of his garments, and kissing them, found 
her strength return, and rose up and walked. 

The emperor Gratian was chaste, temperate, mild, beneficent, and a 
zealous Catholic; and St. Ambrose obtained of him, among other 
wholesome laws, one by which, to prevent surprises in condemning accused 
persons, it was enacted, that no one should be executed sooner than thirty 
days after sentence. He prevailed with the same prince to remove the altar 
of victory out of the senate-house, which Julian the Apostate had restored. 
Yet this emperor gave too much of his time to hunting, shooting of beasts in 
a park, casting the javelin, and other such corporal exercises, making an 
employment of a recreation, in which idleness his governors and ministers 


entertained him that they might remain masters of affairs. Hence he did not 
sufficiently attend to business, and look into the conduct of his officers; and 
Macedonius, prefect of the prtorium, was a man openly addicted to bribery 
Complaints which were raised, alienated the affections of many; and 
Maximus, an accomplished general who commanded the troops in Britain, 
(where Theodosius had formerly been his colleague, who was then become 
emperor of the east,) assumed the purple, and passed with his army into 
Gaul. Gratian left Triers upon his approach, and near Lyons a battle was 
fought, which continued five days, till Gratian, perceiving part of his army 
deserting him, fled with three hundred horse. Andragathius, general of 
Maximus’s horse, contrived the following stratagem: He was carried in a 
close horse-litter, and it was given out that it was the empress who was 
coming to her husband. Gratian passed the Rhone to meet her, but when he 
came near, the general leaped out of the litter, and stabbed him. This 
happened on the 25th of August in 383. Gratian lamented with his expiring 
breath that his father Ambrose was not with him. Maximus after this ranged 
at pleasure, treated those of Gratian’s party with great severity, and 
threatened to cross the Alps, and attack Valentinian II., Gratian’s half- 
brother, who resided at Milan with his mother Justina. To prevent this 
danger the empress dispatched St. Ambrose upon an embassy to Maximus 
The saint, by the gravity of his person, the authority of his office, his 
humble address, and eloquent insinuations, stopped the usurper in his 
march, and at length concluded with him a treaty, by which Maximus was 
to enjoy Gaul, Britain, and Spain, and Valentinian Italy with the rest of the 
west. St. Ambrose passed the winter with Maximus at Triers in 384; and 
had the courage constantly to refuse to communicate with a tyrant who was 
stained with the blood of his master, and to exhort him to do penance. In 
these times of confusion the Gentiles at Rome attempted to restore the 
abolished rites of their superstition. At their head appeared Quintus 
Aurelius Symmachus, a senator of great eminence, an admirable scholar, 
statesman, and orator, at that time prefect of Rome. In Autumn, in the year 
384, this man presented a request to Valentinian, in the name of the senate, 
begging that the altar of victory might be re-established in the senate-house, 
and the salaries restored to the priests and vestal virgins; to which he 
ascribed the victories and prosperity of ancient Rome. A like petition had 
been before presented to Gratian in 382, but was disavowed by the 


Christian senators, (who were the greater number,) and rejected by that 
prince. St. Ambrose having privately received notice of Symmachus’s 
petition, wrote against it two beautiful apologies or letters to Valentinian, in 
which even his eloquence seems superior to that of the pagan, who was 
esteemed the greatest orator of his age. In the first he desired that a copy of 
Symmachus’s petition should be communicated to him, remonstrating at the 
Same time to the emperor, that as all the subjects of the Roman empire 
ought to submit to him, so he was obliged to obey the only true God, and to 
defend the religion of Christ; that he could never concur to idolatry; and the 
church or bishops would never receive oblations from him who had given 
ornaments to the temples of idols: his gifts cannot be presented on the altar 
of Jesus Christ who hath made an altar for false gods, &c.42“ In the second 
the saint confuted all that was alleged in the petition “““2 These apologies 
being read in the council in presence of the emperor, he answered the 
Gentiles, that he loved Rome as his mother, but obeyed God as the author of 
his salvation. 

The empress Justina, though an Arian, durst not openly espouse the 
interest of her sect during the lives of her husband, Valentinian I. and of 
Gratian. But the peace which St. Ambrose had procured between Maximus 
and her son, gave her an opportunity to persecute the Catholics, especially 
the holy bishop; for she ungratefully forgot the obligations which she and 
her son had to him. When Easter was near at hand, in 385, she sent to him 
certain ministers of state to demand of him the Portian basilic, now called 
St. Victor’s, without the city, for the use of the Arians, for herself, her son, 
and many officers of the court. The saint replied, that he could never give 
up the temple of God. By other messengers of the first rank she afterwards 
demanded the new basilic; then again insisted on having at least the former; 
but the bishop was inflexible. Certain deans or officers of the court were 
sent to take possession of the Portian basilic by hanging up in it imperial 
escutcheons. The citizens, enraged at this violence, seized in the street an 
Arian priest called Castulus. St. Ambrose being informed of this whilst he 
was at the altar, wept bitterly, prayed that God would suffer no blood to be 
shed, and sent out certain priests and deacons who delivered the Arian 
priest. The court, to punish the citizens for this commotion, taxed them two 
hundred pounds weight in gold. They answered, that they were willing to 


pay as much more, provided they might be allowed to retain the true faith. 
Certain counts and tribunes came to summon St. Ambrose to deliver up the 
basilic, saying, the emperor claimed it as his right. The bishop answered, 
“Should he require what is my own, as my land or my money, I would not 
refuse him, though all that I possess belongs to the poor; but the emperor 
has no right to that which belongs to God. If you require my estate, you 
may take it; if my body, I readily give it up; have you a mind to load me 
with irons, or to put me to death, I am content. I shall not fly to the 
protection of the people, nor cling to the altars: I choose rather to be 
sacrificed for the sake of the altars.”42 St. Ambrose continued all that day 
in the old basilic; but at night went home to his house, that if they designed 
to seize him, they might readily find him. The next morning, which was 
Wednesday, he went out before day to the old basilic, which was 
immediately surrounded with soldiers. A troop of soldiers was sent to seize 
on the new church; but St. Ambrose sent certain priests thither to officiate, 
and they threatened the soldiers with excommunication if they offered any 
violence; and they came into the church and prayed peaceably, being 
Catholics. In the evening St. Ambrose preached on patience. After the 
sermon a secretary arrived from the court, who, calling the bishop aside, 
made him severe reproaches, and told him that he set himself up for a 
tyrant. The bishop replied, “Maximus, who complains that by my embassy I 
stopped him from marching into Italy, says not that I am the tyrant over 
Valentinian. Bishops never set themselves up for tyrants, but have often 
suffered much from tyrants.” The Catholics spent all that day in sorrow and 
the basilic being surrounded with soldiers, St. Ambrose could not return 
home to his own house; but passed the night in reading psalms with his 
brethren in the little basilic of the church, or in some oratory in the outer 
buildings. The next day, which was Maundy Thursday, St. Ambrose prayed 
and preached to the people, till news was brought him that the emperor had 
withdrawn the soldiers from the basilic, and had restored to the merchants 
and citizens the mulct which he had imposed upon them. Upon which all 
joined in joy and thanksgiving. St. Ambrose gave an account of these 
transactions to his sister Marcellina, who was then at Rome, and had 
earnestly begged it of him. At the conclusion of this relation, he adds that 
he foresees greater commotions. After this he says, “The eunuch 


Calligonus, high chamberlain, said to me: “Thou despisest Valentinian, 
while I am yet living; I will cut off thy head.’ To which I replied: ‘May God 
permit me so to suffer; then I shall suffer as a bishop, and you will act a part 
becoming a eunuch or courtier. I beseech God that all the enemies of the 
church may cease persecuting her, and level all their shafts at me, to quench 
their thirst with my blood’ ”4228 Soon after Calligonus was convicted of a 
heinous crime, and beheaded. 

The empress was still more exasperated against St. Ambrose by the 
resistance of the people; and persuaded her son to make a law for 
authorizing the religious assemblies of the Arians, which was published on 
the 23rd of January, 386.422 The true author of this law was Mercurinus, 
whom the Arians made bishop of Milan for those of their sect, and who 
took the name of Auxentius II. In consequence of this law, which forbade 
any one under pain of death to oppose the religious assemblies of Arians, 
no one could so much as advise or present a petition against a church being 
yielded up to them, without incurring the danger of being proscribed or put 
to death.428° The empress, therefore, in the following Lent, in 386, again 
demanded of St. Ambrose the Portian basilic. The holy prelate answered, 
“Naboth would not give up the inheritance of his ancestors, and shall I give 
up that of Jesus Christ? God forbid that I should abandon that of my fathers; 
of St. Dionysius, who died in exile for the defence of the faith; of St. 
Eustorgius the confessor; of St. Miroclus, and of all the other holy bishops, 
my predecessors.” Dalmatius, a tribune and notary, came to St. Ambrose 
from the emperor, with an order that he should choose his judges at court, 
as Auxentius had done on his side, that his and Auxentius’s cause might be 
tried before them and the emperor; which if he refused to do, he was 
forthwith to retire, and yield up his see to Auxentius. The saint took the 
advice of his clergy, and of some Catholic bishops who were then at Milan; 
then wrote his answer to the emperor, wherein, amongst other things, he 
says, “Who can deny that in causes of faith the bishops judge Christian 
emperors? so far are they from being judged by them. Would you have me 
choose lay judges, that if they maintain the true faith, they may be banished, 
or put to death? Would you have me expose them either to a prevarication, 
or to torments? Ambrose is not of that consequence, for the priesthood to be 
debased and dishonored for his sake. The life of one man is not to be 


compared with the dignity of all the bishops. If a conference is to be held 
about the faith, it belongs to the bishops to hold it, as was done under 
Constantine, who left them the liberty of being judges.” 

After sending this remonstrance to the emperor, signed by his own hand, 
St. Ambrose retired into the church, where he was for some time guarded 
by the people, who stood within doors night and day, lest he should be 
carried away by violence; and the church was soon surrounded by soldiers 
sent from court, who suffered people to go in, but no one to come out. St. 
Ambrose being thus shut up with the people, preached often to them. One 
of those sermons which he made on Palm Sunday is extant,428! under this 
title: On not Delivering up the Basilics. In it he says, “Are you afraid that I 
would forsake you, to secure my own life? But you might have observed by 
my answer, that I could not possibly forsake the church, because I fear the 
Lord of the whole world more than the emperor; that if they carry me by 
force from the church, they may draw away my body, but they can never 
separate my mind from it; that if he proceeds against me as a prince, I will 
suffer as a bishop. Why then are you troubled? I shall never quit you 
voluntarily; but I can never resist or oppose violence. I can sigh and lament: 
I can weep and groan. But tears are my only arms against swords, soldiers, 
and Goths. Bishops have no other defence. I cannot, I ought not to resist 
any other ways. But as to flying away and forsaking my church, that I will 
never do. The respect which I have for the emperor does not make me yield 
cowardly: I offer myself willingly to torments, and fear not the mischiefs 
they threaten me with. It was proposed to me to deliver up the vessels 
belonging to the church: I answered, that if they asked me for my land, my 
gold, or my silver, I willingly offered them; but I can take nothing out of the 
church of God. If they aim at my body and my life, you ought only to be 
spectators of the combat; if it is appointed by God, all your precautions will 
be vain. He that loveth me cannot give a better testimony thereof than by 
suffering me to become the victim of Jesus Christ. I expected something 
extraordinary, either to be killed by the sword, or to be burned for the name 
of Jesus Christ. They offer me pleasures instead of sufferings. Let none 
therefore disturb you by saying, that a chariot is prepared, or that Auxentius 
hath spoken severe things. It was generally said, that murderers were sent, 
and that I was condemned to die. I fear it not, and will not leave this place. 


Whither should I go? Is not every place full of groans and tears, since 
orders are everywhere given to drive away Catholic bishops, to put those to 
death who resist, and to proscribe all the officers of cities who put not these 
orders in execution? What have we said in our answers to the emperor 
which is not agreeable to duty and humility? If he asketh tribute, we do not 
refuse it: the church lands pay tribute. If he desireth our estates, he may take 
them: none of us maketh any opposition; I do not give them; but then I do 
not refuse them: the people’s contributions are more than sufficient to 
maintain the poor. We are reproached on account of the gold which we 
distribute amongst them: so far am I from denying it, that I glory in it: the 
prayers of the poor are my defence; those blind, those lame, those aged 
persons are more powerful than the stoutest warriors. We render to Csar the 
things that are Csar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. The tribute is 
Csar’s, the church is God’s. Nobody can say that this is to be wanting in 
respect to the emperor. What is more for his honor than to style him the son 
of the church? The emperor is in the church, not above it.” The saint spoke 
with an astonishing intrepidity of the sword, fire, or banishment, detected 
boldly the impiety of Auxentius, and other Arian persecutors, and called 
their new law a flying sword sent over the empire to kill some by corporal 
death, others in their souls by the guilt of sacrilege. What he mentioned of 
the chariot is explained by Paulinus, who relates, that one Euthymius had 
placed a chariot at a house near the church, that he might take away St. 
Ambrose with greater ease, and carry him into banishment. But a year after 
he was himself put into the same chariot, and carried from that very house 
into banishment; under which misfortune St. Ambrose furnished him with 
money and other necessaries for his journey. This historian mentions 
several other stratagems laid during this time to take or kill the servant of 
God, and says that one came with a sword to the chamber of St. Ambrose, 
in order to murder him; but that, lifting up his hand with the naked sword, 
his arm remained extended in the air motionless, till he confessed that 
Justina had sent him upon that errand, and, upon his repentance, he 
recovered the use of the arm. When St. Ambrose had remained several days 
in the church and adjacent buildings within its enclosure, with the people 
who kept the doors shut, and guarded the passes, the guards were removed, 
and he returned to his house. 


St. Ambrose mentions#282 that the Arians reproached him with leading 
the people into error by singing hymns; and he allows that by hymns he 
taught them to testify their faith in the Trinity. To comfort his people under 
this persecution, he encouraged them to assiduity in singing the hymns and 
anthems which he composed. Psalms were always sung throughout the 
whole church; but St. Ambrose seems first to have established at Milan the 
custom which he learned from the oriental churches, of singing psalms 
alternately by two choirs,*28 which spread from Milan to all the churches 
of the west.4284 God gave a visible consolation to this saint and his afflicted 
flock in the very heat of the persecution by the discovery of the relics of SS. 
Gervasius and Protasius, of which he gives an account in a letter to his 
sister.4985 He writes, that being desirous to dedicate a new church (which at 
present is called from him the Ambrosian basilic) in the same manner that 
he had before consecrated the Roman basilic, (which was another church at 
Milan near the Roman gate,) he was at a loss for want of some relics of 
martyrs, till, causing the ground to be broken up before the rails of the 
sepulchres of SS. Nabor and Felix, he found the bones of SS. Gervasius and 
Protasius. These relics were laid in the Faustinian basilic, and the next 
morning were translated into the Ambrosian basilic; during which 
translation a blind man, named Severus, a butcher by trade, was cured by 
touching the bier on which the relics lay, with a handkerchief, and then 
applying it to his eyes. He had been blind several years, was known to the 
whole city, and the miracle was performed before a prodigious number of 
people; and is testified also by St. Austin,428© who was then at Milan, in 
three several parts of his works, and by Paulinus in the life of St. Ambrose. 
Our saint made two sermons on the occasion of this translation, in which he 
speaks of this and other miracles wrought by the holy relics, by which he 
assures us that many possessed persons were delivered, and many sick 
healed. St. Austin*#284 and Paulinus say, that an end was put to the 
persecution of St. Ambrose by the discovery of these relics in 386. The 
Arians indeed, at court, pretended that St. Ambrose had suborned men to 
feign themselves possessed; which calumny he confutes in the second of 
these sermons by the notoriety and evidence of the facts, which was such as 
to put the Arians to silence, and to oblige the empress to let St. Ambrose 
remain in peace. Dr. Middleton revives the slanders of the Arians, 


pretending these miracles to be juggle and imposture. But Dr. Cave4288 
mentions the miraculous cure of Severus, and the many other miracles 
wrought by those relics, and by the towels and handkerchiefs laid upon the 
bodies, as incontestable, attested by St. Ambrose in sermons preached upon 
the spot before the relics. This learned Protestant critic adds: “The truth of 
which miracles is abundantly justified by St. Ambrose, St. Austin, and 
Paulinus, who were all then upon the place; and indeed they were 
notoriously evident to the whole city, and twice the subject of St. 
Ambrose’s sermons. I make no doubt but God suffered these to confront the 
Arian impieties, and to give the highest attestation to the Catholic cause, so 
mightily at this time opposed, traduced, and persecuted.”4282 Maximus, who 
had been then acknowledged emperor both by Valentinian and Theodosius 
in solemn treaties, wrote to Valentinian, exhorting him not to persecute the 
Catholic church, as Sozomen and Theodoret testify “All Italy,” said he, 
“Africa, Gaul, Aquitaine, and Spain; and, in short, Rome, which holds the 
first rank in religion, as well as in empire, maintain this faith.” 

In the year 387, news daily came to Milan of the preparations Maximus 
was making to invade Italy. Ambition is restless and insatiable; its burning 
thirst is only increased by the greatest successes, till it is at length buried in 
the pit which itself has dug, as Cineas elegantly, but unsuccessfully 
represented to king Pyrrhus. Maximus thought Britain, Gaul, and Spain, 
which he possessed in peace, and without danger of being molested, as 
nothing, so long as he was not master of Italy: and the astonishing success 
of his usurpation made him only enlarge his views further, and think more 
due to him. Valentinian and his weak mother were in no condition to oppose 
him, and in this distress they had again recourse to St. Ambrose, whom they 
besought to stand in the gap, and venture on a second embassy to stop the 
march of a prosperous usurper. The good bishop, burying the memory both 
of public and private injuries, readily undertook the journey, and arriving at 
Triers, the next day went to court. Maximus refused to admit him to an 
audience but in public consistory, though the contrary was a customary 
privilege both of bishops and of all imperial ambassadors. St. Ambrose 
made a remonstrance upon this account, but chose rather to recede from his 
dignity, than not execute his commission. He therefore was introduced into 
the consistory, where Maximus was seated on a throne, who rose up to give 


him a kiss according to the custom of saluting bishops and great men in 
those times. But Ambrose stood still among the counsellors, though they 
persuaded him to go near the throne, and the emperor called him. Maximus 
reproached him with having deceived him in his former embassy, by 
preventing him from entering Italy at a time when nothing could have 
opposed him. St. Ambrose said he was come to justify himself, though it 
was glorious to have saved the life of an orphan prince: but that he could 
not have opposed the march of his legions, or shut up the Alps with his 
body, and that he had not deceived him in any thing; only when Maximus 
insisted that Valentinian should come to him, he had pleaded that it was not 
reasonable that a child should cross the Alps in the depth of winter. He 
added, that Valentinian had sent Maximus’s brother, whom he saw there 
present, safe to him, when he could have sacrificed him to his passion, 
when the news of the bloody assassination of his brother Gratian was 
brought to him; but he conquered his resentment, and scorned to pay like 
for like. The bishop reproved Maximus for the murder of Gratian, and of 
many great men whom he had put to death for no other crime than their 
fidelity to their natural prince; for which he admonished him to do penance. 
He also entreated him to give up the body of Gratian to Valentinian, a 
brother dead, for his own brother whom he had received alive and unhurt; 
the ashes of an emperor only, that he might not be deprived of the honor of 
a burial. The tyrant answered that he would consider of it; but he was 
extremely incensed at St. Ambrose, because he constantly refused to 
communicate either with the tyrant, or with any of his bishops; these were 
the Ithacians, who desired the death of the Priscillianist heretics. When he 
was inflexible in this point he was ordered forthwith to depart Seeing 
Hyginus, an aged bishop, sent at the same time into banishment, he 
interceded that he might be furnished with necessary provisions, and not 
sent without a garment to cover him, or a bed to lie on. But St. Ambrose 
could not be heard, and was himself thrust out of doors. He therefore 
returned to Milan, and wrote to, Valentinian an account of his unsuccessful 
embassy, advising him to be cautious how he treated with Maximus, a 
concealed enemy, who pretended peace, but intended war.4222 The event 
showed the truth of this conjecture. For Valentinian sent Dominus, a 
favorite courtier, to succeed St. Ambrose in his embassy. Maximus 


entertained him with all the obliging caresses and demonstrations of honor, 
amused him with assurances, and, as an instance of his friendship towards 
Valentinian, sent back with him a considerable part of his army, as he gave 
out, to assist the emperor against the barbarians who were then falling upon 
Pannonia. But these soldiers coming to the Alps, seized all the narrow 
passages; which was no sooner done, but Maximus followed after with his 
whole army, and marched with out the least opposition into Italy, where he 
took up his quarters at Aquileia. 

The news of this unexpected surprise carried terror into every place 
Valentinian and his mother, in the utmost consternation, took ship, and fled 
to Thessalonica, whence they sent to the emperor Theodosius, to beg his 
speedy assistance before all was lost. That great prince had been employed 
in quelling the barbarians on different sides, and settling the peace of the 
church and state in the East, which had hindered him from revenging the 
death of Gratian. Upon receiving the message of the fugitive young 
emperor, he left Constantinople, and went to Thessalonica, where, in the 
most tender and paternal manner, he comforted the distressed remains of the 
family of the great Valentinian I. He represented to the young prince that, 
by favoring the Arian impiety, and persecuting the Catholic church, he had 
provoked heaven; and he effaced out of his mind all the impressions of 
heresy; for it was a fundamental maxim with Theodosius to undertake no 
enterprise without first doing every thing by which he might engage God on 
his side. Theodosius had some time before buried his most virtuous wife, 
the empress Flaccilla, who was descended of the lian family, (of which was 
the emperor Adrian,) but was more illustrious by her virtues than by her 
birth. Prayer and the care of the poor were her chief employments. She went 
to visit them, served them herself, and was proud of descending to the 
lowest offices of Christian charity in attending the sick under the most 
loathsome diseases.422! She made no other use of the entire confidence 
which her husband reposed in her, and of the influence which her virtue and 
amiable qualifications gave her over the mind of that great prince, than to 
inspire him with piety, the most sacred respect for the divine law, and the 
warmest zeal for religion; finding much more pleasure in seeing him holy, 
than seeing him master of the world. To preserve him from the snares of the 
Arians, whose impiety she detested, she engaged him to chase from his 


palace some who kept a secret correspondence with Eunomius, and 
appealing to the decisions of the Nicene council from all captious sophisms, 
avoided the dangers of subtle curiosity.22 Theodosius being then a 
widower, and meeting at Thessalonica the princess Galla, sister to 
Valentinian II. to give him a pledge of his friendship, married her, and, in 
spring 388, declared war against Maximus, and dismissed the ambassador 
the tyrant had sent to court his favor. It was his chief care to procure the 
blessing of God upon his army. For this he gave orders for solemn prayers 
to be everywhere put up to God, and sent to entreat the most eminent 
solitaries in Egypt to lift up their hands to heaven while he fought.4222 He 
consulted in particular St. John, who foretold his victory, and the principal 
events of his reign.“224 Setting out from Thessalonica. He caused excellent 
regulations for the discipline and moderation of his troops in their march, to 
be made and observed, insomuch that no city nor province was aggrieved 
by their passage. With incredible valor and prudence he entirely defeated 
Maximus upon the banks of the Save, near Siscia, now Peisseg, in 
Pannonia, and, soon after, that tyrant’s brother Marcellin, upon the Drave, 
though their armies were superior in numbers to his own. Thence he 
dispatched Arbogastes, general of the barbarians in his army, into Gaul, to 
seize that country, and marched himself to Aquileia, where Maximus had 
shut himself up His own soldiers, seeing it impossible to escape, stripped 
him of his imperial robes, and delivered him into the hands of Theodosius, 
who reproached him for his perfidiousness with more compassion than 
anger, and was inclined to spare his life; but at last suffered him to be 
beheaded on the 28th of July, 388, after he had reigned almost five years. 
Theodosius proceeded to Milan, where he stayed from the 10th of 
October to the latter end of May. At Calinicus in Mesopotamia, certain 
Christians who had been insulted by the Jews in a religious procession, 
pulled down their synagogue. Theodosius, who had been informed of the 
affair by the count of the East, ordered the bishop, and other Christians who 
had demolished the synagogue, to rebuild it, and to be rigorously punished. 
The Oriental bishops wrote to St. Ambrose, entreating him to obtain a 
mitigation of this sentence. St. Ambrose solicited him first by a strong 
letter,°2 and afterwards by a discourse which he made him in the church; 
and did not go up to the altar to say mass, till he had procured his promise 


of a pardon.428 The deputies of the senate came to compliment the emperor 
at Milan, and petitioned that the altar of victory, which Maximus had 
allowed to be restored, might be preserved in the senate-house. Theodosius 
seemed inclined, upon motives of state, to grant their request; but St. 
Ambrose easily engaged him to reject it. This emperor, after having passed 
all the winter and part of the spring at Milan, went to Rome, where in June 
he received the honor of a triumph. He made his entrance in a chariot drawn 
by elephants, which the king of Persia had lately sent him. The spoils of 
enemies, and the representations of provinces which he had conquered or 
delivered, were carried before him. The lords of his court, in rich apparel 
encompassed him, and the senate, nobility, and people, followed with 
extraordinary acclamations. The magnificence of this pomp was 
incredible,““““ yet nothing in it seemed to be regarded but the conqueror, for 
whom it was made, and the greatest ornament of this triumph was the 
modesty of him that triumphed. Pacatus, the Gaulish orator, pronounced a 
panegyric before him, with the applause of the senate and all the orders of 
the city. Theodosius made the young Valentinian ride in his chariot, and 
share in he glory of the triumph. During his residence at Rome he walked 
about without guards, and gained the hearts of the people by his civility and 
generosity. He abolished the remains of idolatry, prohibited pagan festivals 
and sacrifices, and caused the temples to be stripped of their ornaments, and 
the idols to be broke in pieces. But he preserved those statues which had 
been made by excellent artists, ordering them to be set up in galleries, or 
other public places, as an ornament to the city. Symmachus, who had 
entered into a confederacy with Maximus, and pronounced a flattering 
speech in his honor, was accused of high treason, and fled into a church for 
sanctuary. But Theodosius would take no notice of what had passed during 
the reign of the usurper; and Symmachus made a panegyric in the senate in 
his honor, in the close of which he artfully renewed his petition for the altar 
of victory. Theodosius was offended at the obstinacy of such a solicitation, 
and returning him thanks for his panegyric, reproved him for his assurance, 
and commanded him to present himself no more before him. But he soon 
restored him to his favor and dignity.““°8 Theodosius returned to Milan on 
the 1st of September, and restored the whole western empire to Valentinian, 
in whose mind, by repeated instructions, he imprinted so deeply the 


Catholic faith, that the young prince put himself entirely under the 
discipline of St. Ambrose, and honored him as his father to his death. His 
mother, Justina, was dead before the end of the war. The heresiarch Jovinian 
having been condemned by pope Siricius at Rome, retired to Milan but was 
there rejected by Theodosius, and anathematized by St. Ambrose, in a 
council which he held in 390. 

This council was yet sitting, when the news of a dreadful massacre 
committed at Thessalonica was brought to Milan.4222 Botheric, who was 
genera of the forces in Illyricum, and resided at Thessalonica, caused a 
charioteer who belonged to the circus to be put in prison, for having 
seduced a young servant in his family, and refused to release him on a 
certain festival on which his appearance in the circus was demanded for the 
public diversion The people, not being able to obtain his liberty, grew 
enraged, and proceeded to so violent a sedition, that some officers were 
stoned to death, and their bodies dragged along the streets, and Botheric 
himself was slam Upon this news Theodosius, who was naturally hasty, was 
transported with passion; but was mitigated by St. Ambrose and some other 
bishops, and promised to pardon the delinquents. Ruffinus, who became 
afterwards a firebrand in the state, and was master of the offices, and other 
courtiers and ministers persuaded him, that the insolence of the people was 
grown to the highest pitch merely by impunity, and must be restrained by an 
example of severity. It was therefore resolved that a warrant should be sent 
to the commander in Illyricum, to let loose the soldiers against the city, till 
about seven thousand persons should be put to death. This inhuman 
commission was executed with the utmost cruelty, while the people were 
assembled in the circus, soldiers surrounding and rushing in upon them. The 
slaughter continued for three hours, and seven thousand men were 
massacred, without distinguishing the innocent from the guilty. Such was 
the brutality of the soldiers, that a faithful slave, who offered to die for his 
master, was murdered by them. It is also related, that a certain father seeing 
his two sons ready to be butchered, by his tears moved the murderers to 
compassion so far, that they promised to spare the life of one of them, 
whom they left to his choice; but while the distracted father ran first to one, 
then to another, not being able to abandon either of them, they, growing 
impatient of delays, massacred them both. 


The horror with which the news of this tragical scene filled the breast of 
St. Ambrose and his colleagues is not to be expressed; but our saint thought 
it best to give the emperor a little time to reflect, and enter into himself. The 
emperor was not then at Milan; but was to return in two of three days. St. 
Ambrose, that he might not see him too soon, left the town, and wrote him a 
very tender strong letter, which is extant, exhorting him to and penance, and 
declaring that he neither could nor would receive his offering, or celebrate 
the divine mysteries before him, till that obligation was satisfied; for, how 
much soever he loved and respected him, he gave the preference to God; 
and he loved his majesty, not to his prejudice, but to him salvation.22 
Soon after, the bishop came to town, and the emperor, according to his 
custom, went to church. But St. Ambrose went out and met him at the 
church-porch, and, forbidding him any further entrance said, “It seems, sir, 
that you do not yet rightly apprehend the enormity of the massacre lately 
committed. Let not the splendor of your purple robes hinder you from being 
acquainted with the infirmities of that body which they cover. You are of 
the same mould with those subjects which you govern; and there is one 
common Lord and Emperor of the world. With what eyes will you behold 
his temple? With what feet will you tread his sanctuary? How will you lift 
up to him in prayer those hands which are still stained with blood unjustly 
spilled? Depart, therefore, and attempt not by a second offence, to aggravate 
your former crime; but quietly take the yoke upon you which the Lord has 
appointed for you. It is sharp, but it is medicinal, and conducive to your 
health.” The prince offered something by way of extenuation, and said that 
David had sinned. The holy bishop replied, “Him whom you have followed 
in sinning, follow also in his repentance.”222! Theodosius submitted, 
accepted the penance which the church prescribed, and retired to his palace, 
where he passed eight months in mourning, without ever going into the 
church, and clad with penitential or mourning weeds. After this term, the 
feast of Christmas being come, he remained still shut up in his palace, 
shedding many tears. Ruffinus, the master of the offices, and prefect or 
comptroller of his household or palace, who was not baptized before the 
year 391, asked him the reason of his grief, and told him he had only 
punished criminals, and had no cause to fall into depression of mind: for 
piety required not so cruel an affliction. Thus this courtier, after having 


induced his master to commit a crime, attempted by his flatteries to weaken 
his repentance. But the emperor, redoubling his tears and sighs, said to him, 
“Ruffinus, thou dost but make sport and mock me. Thou little knowest the 
anguish and trouble I feel. I weep and bewail my miserable condition. The 
church of God is open to beggars and slaves; but the church doors, and 
consequently the gates of heaven too, are shut against me. For our Lord has 
peremptorily declared, Whatever you shall bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heaven.” Ruffinus said, “If you please, I will run to the bishop, and will use 
sO Many arguments with him, that I will persuade him to absolve you.” The 
emperor answered, “It will not be in your power to do it. I know the justice 
of the sentence he has passed, and he is an inflexible man where the laws of 
religion are concerned, and will never, out of respect to the imperial dignity, 
do any thing against the law of God.” He added, that it was better to finish 
his penance than vainly demand the favor of an over-hasty absolution. 
Ruffinus insisted upon it that he should prevail. Whereupon the emperor 
said, “Go quickly then.” And, flattering himself with the hopes that 
Ruffinus had given him, he followed him soon after. St. Ambrose no sooner 
saw the comptroller coming towards him, but he abruptly broke out, and 
said, “Ruffinus, you carry your assurance and boldness beyond all bounds. 
You were the adviser and author of this massacre. How can you then 
intercede for another? You have laid aside all shame, and neither blush nor 
tremble at the remembrance of so great a crime, and an assault made upon 
the image of God.” Ruffinus fell to entreaties, and besought the bishop with 
all possible earnestness, adding, that the emperor would be there by-and-by. 
“If so,” said the bishop, “I tell you plainly, I shall forbid him to enter the 
church-porch And, if he think good to turn his power into force and tyranny, 
here I am, most ready to undergo any death, and to present my throat to the 
sword.” Ruffinus, seeing the resolution of the bishop, dispatched a 
messenger to the emperor, to inform him of what had passed, and to advise 
him to stay at home. The prince received the information in the midst of the 
high street; but said, “I will go, and receive the affront and rebuke which I 
deserve.” When he came to the enclosure of the holy place he did not go 
into the church; but went to the bishop, who was sitting in the auditory, and 
besought him to give him absolution. St. Ambrose stood up, and said, 
“What! do you come here to trample upon the holy laws of God?” “I 
respect them,” said the emperor, “I will not enter the sacred porch contrary 


to the rules: but I beseech you to free me from these bonds; and not shut 
agains me the door which the Lord hath opened to all penitents.” The 
bishop said, “What penance have you done, after having been guilty of such 
a crime?” “It is your part,” said the emperor, “to inform me what I ought to 
do; to prescribe the remedies, and apply the plaster: and it is mine to 
submit, and to comply with the prescriptions.”2292 St. Ambrose ordered him 
to place himself among the public penitents in the church. Sozomen assures 
us, that the emperor made a public confession of his sin: and St. Ambrose, 
in his funeral oration, describes how he knelt at the church door, and lay 
long prostrate in the rank of the penitents, repeating, with David: My soul 
hath cleaved to the pavement: O Lord, restore my life, according to thy 
word.2223 He remained in this posture, beating his breast from time to time, 
tearing his hair, and, with tears running down his cheeks, begged pardon of 
God, lamenting his sin in the sight of all the people, who were so touched at 
it as to weep along with him, and to pray a long while. St. Ambrose 
enjoined him, before he gave him absolution, to draw up a law to cancel all 
decrees that are made in haste or passion, and to command a respite of 
thirty days before execution of all warrants or sentences which regard life 
or the forfeiture of estates, that it may be discovered if any surprise or 
passion had any part in it. This law the emperor forthwith commanded to be 
drawn up, and signed it with his own hand, promising always to observe it. 
Such a law in part had been made by Gratian, eight years before, with 
which this of Theodosius is now joined in one.22 Theodosius, after his 
absolution, passed no day to his death on which he did not bewail afresh 
this offence, into which he was drawn by surprise, and through the 
instigation of others, as St. Ambrose remarks. 

Theodoret mentions another example of humility and religion which this 
great emperor showed while he was at Milan; which some moderns placed 
before, and others after his penance.2222 It happened on a great festival, 
that, having brought his offering to the altar, he remained within the rails of 
the sanctuary, that is, within the chancel or choir: St. Ambrose asked him if 
he wanted any thing. The emperor said he stayed to assist at the holy 
mysteries, and to communicate. The bishop sent his archdeacon to him with 
this message: “My lord, it is lawful for none but the sacred ministers to 
remain within the sanctuary. Be pleased therefore to go out, and continue 


standing with the rest. The purple robe makes princes, but not priests.” 
Theodosius answered, that he stayed not with a design of doing any thing 
against the church, or out of any affectation to distinguish himself from all 
the rest: but that he thought the custom was the same at Milan as at 
Constantinople, where his place was in the sanctuary; and, after having 
thanked the archbishop for being so kind as to inform him of his duty, he 
went out of the rails, and took his place among the laity. At his return to 
Constantinople, on the first great holiday that he went to the great church, 
he went out of the sanctuary after he had made his offering. The archbishop 
Nectarius sent to desire him to come back, and resume the place designed 
for him. The pious emperor answered, with a sigh, “Alas! how hard is it for 
me to learn the difference between the priesthood and the empire! I am 
encompassed with flatterers, and have found but one man that has set me 
right, and told me the truth. I know but one true bishop in the world, this is 
Ambrose.” From that time he kept without the rails or chancel, a little above 
the people, in which he was imitated by succeeding emperors. Theodosius, 
after staying almost three years in the West, left Valentinian in peaceable 
possession of that empire, and would carry home no other recompense of 
his labors and victories than the glory of having restored that prince, and 
afforded so many nations a disinterested protection. In his return into the 
East, all the people came out to meet him with extraordinary joy, and his 
reception in every city on the road was a kind of triumph especially at 
Constantinople, where he arrived on the 9th of November 391; and he 
appeared more glorious by the marks of love which he received of his 
subjects than by the victories he had gained over his enemies. 

The young Valentinian followed in every thing the advice and 
instructions of St. Ambrose, honoring and loving him with as much ardor as 
his mother had formerly persecuted him with fury. Never was prince more 
ready to correct his faults. When he was told that he was too fond of the 
sports of the circus, he renounced those diversions, except on indispensable 
occasions. When some said that his passion for hunting diverted his mind 
from business, he presently ordered all the wild beasts he kept in a park to 
be killed. It was said by some that he advanced the hour of his meal too 
early, out of intemperance: he made use of this advice, and became so 
abstemious, that he fasted very often, and ate but little, even in the 
magnificent entertainments which he provided for his courtiers. He eased 


his subjects of many burdens and taxes, and never imposed any new ones, 
saying, the people were already too much oppressed. Yet count Arbogastes, 
general of his forces, came to an open breach with him. This man was a 
Frank by birth, but had been brought up from his youth in the Roman army, 
and was a pagan. By the great power to which he arrived, he assumed so 
much as to command Valentinian, and dispose of all things at pleasure. The 
emperor at length resolved no longer to brook his imperious behavior, and 
bear with his insolence. In 392, when they were both together in Gaul, busy 
in securing the country against the Germans, their misintelligence was 
carried to the highest pitch. But at length a seeming peace was concluded. 
The emperor pressed St. Ambrose to come to him at Vienne in Gaul, to be a 
witness to their reconciliation, and he was desirous to be baptized by him, 
being then in the twentieth year of his age. In his impatience to see him, and 
receive the holy sacrament of regeneration, he used often to say, “Shall I be 
so happy as to see my father?” He never had that happiness, being strangled 
by Arbogastes while he was diverting himself in the garden of his palace, 
on the banks of the Rhone, at Vienne, on the 15th of May, 392. St. 
Ambrose, who was advanced on his journey as far as the Alps, upon 
hearing this tragical news, returned to Milan, watering all his steps with his 
tears. Valentinian’s corpse was buried with Gratian’s at Milan, and St. 
Ambrose pronounced his funeral oration, in which he largely proves, that 
his desire of baptism supplied the want of it, and promises always to 
remember him in his sacrifices and prayers. Arbogastes placed the imperial 
diadem on the head of Eugenius, a rhetorician by profession, a man of parts 
and learning, who had long been in his service, and, from an ignoble 
condition, had been raised to high undeserved honors. This man was a 
nominal Christian, but unsettled in religious principles; for he flattered the 
heathens, and placed great confidence in divinations and auguries. They 
hastened their march into Italy, and courted St. Ambrose by very obliging 
letters; but before they arrived at Milan, the holy bishop had retired to 
Bologna, where he assisted at the translation of the relics of SS. Vitalis and 
Agricola. Thence he went to Florence, where he consecrated a church, 
called afterwards the Ambrosian basilic, like another at Milan, which was 
mentioned above. At Florence St. Ambrose lived in the house of the most 
considerable among the citizens named Decentius, whose infant child 
happened to die. The mother laid him upon the bed of St. Ambrose while he 


was abroad. The saint, being returned, laid himself upon the child in 
imitation of Eliseus, and by his prayers restored him to life, as Paulinus 
assures us. Theodosius refused all terms proposed to him by Eugenius’s 
ambassadors, and raised a powerful army to march against the traitors. He 
prepared himself for war by fasts, prayers, and frequent visiting of 
churches;2°6 and he sent to implore the prayers of St. John of Egypt. That 
holy hermit, who had formerly foretold him the defeat of Maximus sent him 
an assurance that this enterprise against Eugenius would be more difficult 
than the former against Maximus had been, yet that he should obtain a 
complete victory, but should die shortly after.22°4 Theodosius, before he set 
out, among many actions of heroic and public charity, justice, devotion, and 
piety, by a rescript inserted in the Roman law, pardoned all injuries in word 
or action that had ever been committed against his person. “For,” said he, 
“if it be by indiscreet levity that any one has spoken against us, we ought 
not to regard it: if it is by folly, we ought to pity him; if by ill-will, we are 
very willing to pardon him.”228 

His army was assembled under Timasius, who commanded the Roman 
legions; Stilico, a Vandal prince who had married Serena, the emperor’s 
niece; Gainas, general of the Goths, &c. Theodosius joined them in Thrace, 
marched through Pannonia and Illyricum, and forced the passes of the Alps, 
which Arbogastes had so fenced and guarded as to look upon them as not 
only impregnable, but even inaccessible. Yet Arbogastes was not dismayed, 
and drew up his army in battalia in the spacious piains of Aquileia, at the 
foot of the Alps. In the first engagement Arbogastes gained the day; and, in 
a second, the army of Theodosius was upon the point of being broken and 
dispersed, when, by a fervent prayer, he conjured God to defend the cause 
of his own divine honor.2222 Soon after, there arose from the Alps an 
impetuous wind, which put the squadrons of the enemy into strange 
disorder, drove back their darts and arrows, and beat clouds of dust upon 
their faces, which deprived many of the use of their sight, and almost of 
their respiration22!2 which gave Theodosius a complete victory. 
Theodoret22! tells us, that the prince, before this second battle, shut himself 
up one night in a church to pray, and falling asleep, saw in a vision two men 
in white, on white horses, who promised him that they would assist him. 
The one was St. Philip the apostle, the other St. John the Evangelist. 


Evagrius and his companions taking leave of St. John in Thebais, that holy 
man giving them his blessing said: “Go in peace, my dear children, and 
know that they hear this day in Alexandria that Theodosius has defeated the 
tyrant Eugenius. But this prince will not long enjoy the advantage of his 
victory, and God will ere long withdraw him out of this world.”224 
Eugenius, who was seated on a hill near the field of battle, was taken and 
brought to Theodosius, who reproached him with his crimes and credulity 
in the promises of heathenish diviners, and commanded him to be beheaded 
on the 6th of September in 394. Arbogastes, after wandering two days in the 
mountains became his own executioner, thrusting two swords one after 
another through his body.2242 Theodosius pardoned all the rest of their 
party; and never was any prince more moderate in his victory. He knew 
how to pardon, scarce how to punish; and he seemed to forget that he had 
enemies as soon as he had overcome. Being informed that the children of 
Eugenius and Flavian (general of his Roman forces) had taken sanctuary in 
the churches of Aquileia, he sent a tribune with an order to save their lives. 
He took care to have them educated in the Christian religion, left 
possessions for them, and used them as if they had been of his own family. 
As this victory was rather God’s than his own, his first care was that a 
solemn thanksgiving should be rendered to him throughout his whole 
empire. He wrote particularly to St. Ambrose on that subject. This holy 
archbishop had returned to Milan as soon as Eugenius was departed thence: 
and upon receiving his letter, with the news of his victory, he offered the 
holy sacrifice in thanksgiving, and sent one of his deacons to him with 
letters, in which, after having expressed his joy for the prosperity of his 
arms, he represented to him, that he ought to give God the whole glory 
thereof, that piety had contributed more to it than valor, and that his victory 
was incomplete unless he pardoned those who were involved in the 
misfortune rather than in the crimes of the tyrant, to which mercy he 
strongly exhorted him.224 This he besought in particular in favor of those 
who had taken refuge in the churches, which the saint doubted not of 
obtaining from a prince in whose behalf God had wrought prodigies, as he 
had formerly done in favor of Moses, Josue, Samuel, and David.222 A little 
while after, St. Ambrose went to Aquileia to wait upon the emperor. Their 
interview was full of joy and tenderness. The archbishop prostrated himself 


before this prince whom piety and the visible protection of God had 
rendered more venerable than his victories and crowns, and prayed that God 
would bestow on him all the blessings of heaven, as he had loaded him with 
all the prosperity of the earth. The emperor, on his side, cast himself at the 
feet of the archbishop, imputing to his prayers the favors which he had 
received from God, and entreating him to pray for his salvation, as he had 
done for his success. Then they entertained themselves about the means of 
restoring religion. 

Theodosius soon followed St. Ambrose to Milan, who was gone the day 
before; but the prince refrained some time from the holy communion, 
because he had been stained with blood, though shed in a just and necessary 
war.22!6 In the mean time he studied by compunction to purify his soul, and 
was assaulted by a mortal dropsy, which the fatigues of his expedition and 
the severity of winter had brought on him. He sent for his children to Milan 
and would receive them in the church on the day on which he received the 
communion the first time after his wars. He gave his two sons excellent 
instructions how to govern well, then turning to St. Ambrose he said, 
“These are the truths which you have taught me, and which I myself have 
experienced. It is your part to make them descend in my family, and to 
instruct, according to your custom, these young emperors whom I leave to 
you.” The archbishop answered, that he hoped God would give to the 
children a teachable heart and easy temper, which he had given the father. 
He granted and confirmed by law, a general amnesty and pardon to all 
rebels who were returned to their duty, by which they were re-established in 
their estates and dignities. He discharged the people of the augmentations of 
tribute, desiring that his subjects might enjoy the advantage of a victory to 
which they had contributed by their prayers and labors. Nothing could be 
more pathetic than his last exhortations to those senators who still remained 
idolaters, that they would embrace the faith of Christ, in which he declared 
it to have been his greatest desire to make all his subjects faithful servants 
of Jesus Christ.222 He gave much of his time to his devotions, and to pious 
conversation with St. Ambrose, in whose arms he expired on the 17th of 
January in the year 395, of his age the fiftieth. St. Ambrose preached his 
funeral sermon on the fortieth day after his death, and his body was 


conveyed to Constantinople, and everywhere received with honors which 
rather resembled triumphs than funeral solemnities. 

In the year 395 St. Ambrose discovered the bodies of the holy martyrs 
Nazarius and Celsus, in a garden near Milan, and translated them into the 
basilic of the apostles, near the Roman gate. Their blood was gathered up 
with plaster and linen; and this was distributed to others as a precious 
relic.22!8 A person possessed with a devil was delivered by St. Ambrose at 
these relics, before which the devil tormented him till the saint bade him 
hold his peace. One who had counterfeited grants for the office of a tribune, 
the saint delivered to Satan; and even before the bishop had done speaking, 
the unclean spirit seized on him, and began to tear him: “At which,” saith 
the secretary Paulinus, “we were all much terrified” He adds, “We saw in 
those days many dispossessed at his command, and by the laying on of his 
hands.” He also mentions sick persons who were cured by his prayers. The 
reputation of St. Ambrose reached the most distant countries, and drew to 
Milan two Persians of the greatest authority and wisdom in that nation, who 
came thither furnished with many questions to make trial of his wisdom. 
They discoursed with him by the help of an interpreter for a whole day, and 
departed full of admiration. A little before our saint’s death, Fritigil, queen 
of the Marcomanni, having heard of the fame of his sanctity from a certain 
Christian that came from Italy, was moved by it to believe in Jesus Christ, 
and sent ambassadors to him with presents for the church of Milan, 
entreating St. Ambrose to instruct her by writing in what she was to believe. 
He sent her an excellent letter in form of a catechism, which is now lost. 
The queen having received it, persuaded the king to submit himself and his 
people to the Romans, and went herself to Milan: but to her great affliction, 
did not find St. Ambrose alive. 

Our holy bishop made the administration of the sacrament of penance a 
chief part of his pastoral care. Paulinus writes thus of him: “Whenever any 
person confessed their sins to him, in order to receive penance, he shed such 
an abundance of tears as to make the penitent also to weep. The sins which 
were confessed to him he never disclosed to any one, only interceded with 
God.”2212 In his writings he explains in great detail all the parts and duties 
of penance. Speaking of the obligation of confessing sins, he says: “If thou 
wilt be justified, confess thy crime. For an humble confession loosens the 


bonds of sins.”222 And again, “Why are you ashamed to do this in the 
church, where it ought only to be an object of shame not to confess our 
faults, seeing we are all sinners; where he is most commendable who is 
most humble, and he is the most just who is the lowest in his own eyes.”2021 
Against the Novatian heresy St. Ambrose wrote his two books of Penance. 
In the first, he shows that absolution is to be given to penitents for all sins, 
however grievous. But, towards the end, observes that their penitence must 
be condign and sincere. “If any one,” says he, “be guilty of secret222 sins, 
and does penance for them very heartily, in obedience to the commands of 
Jesus Christ, how shall he receive the reward, unless he be restored to the 
communion of the church? I would have the guilty hope for the pardon of 
his sins; yet he should beg it with tears, sighs, and the lamentations of all 
the people. I would have him pray for absolution; and when it is twice or 
thrice delayed, let him believe that this delay proceeds from the want of 
importunity in his prayers. Let him redouble his weeping, let him render 
himself more worthy of pity; and then let him return, let him throw himself 
at the feet of the faithful, let him embrace them, kiss them, bathe them with 
his tears; and let him not forsake them, that so our Lord may say to him, 
Many sins are forgiven him because he loved much. I have known some 
persons who, in their penance, have disfigured their face with much 
weeping, who have hollowed their cheeks with continual tears, who have 
prostrated themselves on the ground to be trod under foot, who, by their 
continual fasting, have rendered their countenances so pale and disfigured, 
that they carried in a living body the very image of death.” In the second 
book, after answering some objections of the Novatians, he shows that 
penance is false and fruitless without a total change of heart and manners, 
in which its very essence consists. “There are others,” says he, “who may 
be immediately restored to communion. These do not so much desire to be 
loosed, as to bind the priest; for they do not unburden their own conscience, 
but burden that of the priest, who is commanded not to give holy things to 
dogs; that is, not easily to admit impure souls’ to communion. I have found 
more persons who have preserved the innocence of their baptism, than who 
have done penance as they should do after they have lost it. They must 
renounce the world, and allow less time for sleep than nature requires; they 
must break their sleep with groaning and sighing, and employ part of that 


time in prayers; they must live in such a manner as to be dead to the use of 
this life: let such men deny themselves, and change themselves wholly,” 
&c. St. Ambrose exhorts the faithful to very frequent communion, because 
the holy eucharist is our spiritual bread and daily nourishment, not a poison. 
In his book, On the Mysteries, composed in 387, he instructs the new 
baptized, expounding the ceremonies of baptism and confirmation, and the 
sacrament of the holy eucharist, which he does in the clearest terms.2223 
That this book On the Mysteries, is the undoubted work of our holy doctor 
is manifest not only from the unanimous consent of authors, but also from 
the first part of this book itself. After having explained the ancient types of 
the eucharist, as the sacrifice of Melchisedech, the manna, and the water 
flowing out of the rock, he adds: “You will say perhaps I see something 
else: how can I be sure that I receive the body of Christ? Prove that it is not 
what hath been formed by nature, but what the benediction hath 
consecrated, and that the benediction is more powerful than nature, because 
it changes even nature itself.” He urges the example of the rod of Moses 
changed into a serpent, and several other miracles; and, lastly, the 
incarnation, which mystery he compares to that of the eucharist. “A virgin,” 
says he, “brought forth. This is contrary to the order of nature. The body 
which we consecrate came forth of a virgin: Why do you seek for the order 
of nature in the body of Jesus Christ, since Jesus Christ was born of a virgin 
against the order of nature. Jesus Christ had real flesh which was fastened 
to the cross, and laid in the sepulchre. So the eucharist is the true sacrament 
of this flesh. Christ himself assures us of it. This is, says he, my body. 
Before the benediction of these heavenly words it is of another nature, after 
the consecration it is the body. If man’s benediction has been capable of 
changing the nature of things, what shall we say of the divine consecration, 
wherein the very words of our Saviour himself operate? The word of Jesus 
Christ, which could make that out of nothing which was not, can it not 
change that which is into what it was not?” &c. The saint recommends to 
the new believers to keep the mysteries secret. St. Austin, who was baptized 
by St. Ambrose in 387, must have been present at these discourses which 
St. Ambrose then made to the Neophytes. St. Ambrose was particularly 
careful in the choice of his clergy. This appears from several instances 
which the saint himself relates. One of his friends he would never be 


prevailed upon to admit among the clergy, on account of some levity in his 
carriage. Another, who was one of the clergy, he forbade ever to walk 
before him, on a like account; for he was persuaded that such faults proceed 
from an irregularity of the mind.224 He forbids the clergy to intermeddle 
with business or traffic, wishing them to be contented with their small 
patrimony, or, if they have none, with their salaries.222° In order to regulate 
the manners of the clergy that they might be the light of the world, he 
composed, in 386, three books On the Offices of the Ministers; in which, 
however, he often descends to general precepts of morality adapted to 
Christians of all denominations.222& 

One of St. Ambrose’s last actions was the ordination of St. Honoratus 
bishop of Vercelli. A few days before he fell sick, he foretold his death but 
said he should live till Easter. Before he took his bed, he continued his usual 
studies, and expounded the forty-third psalm. While he dictated this 
exposition, Paulinus, who was his amanuensis, looking up, saw a flame in 
the form of a small shield covering his head, and by degrees creeping into 
his mouth; upon which his face became white as snow, though soon after it 
returned to its usual complexion. “I was so affrighted thereat,” says 
Paulinus, “that I remained without motion, and could not write what he 
dictated till the vision was over. He was then repeating a passage of 
scripture which I well remember; and on that day he left off both writing 
and reading, so that he could not finish the psalm.” We have this exposition 
of St. Ambrose upon the forty-third psalm, which ends at the twenty-fifth 
verse, and nothing is said upon the two last. He must have been already 
sick, for Paulinus assures us, that when he was well, he never spared the 
pains of writing his books with his own hand. After having ordained a 
bishop of Pavia, he was taken so ill that he kept his bed a long time. Upon 
this news, count Stilico, the guardian and prime minister of Honorius, who 
governed the western empire, was much troubled, and said publicly, “The 
day that this great man dies, destruction hangs over Italy.” And, therefore, 
sending for as many of the nobility and magistrates of the city as he knew 
had the greatest interest and sway with the bishop, he persuaded them to go 
to him, and by all means prevail with him to beg of God a longer life. They 
went, and standing about his bed with tears, entreated him to intercede with 
heaven for his own life, for the sake of others; to whom he answered, “I 


have not so behaved myself among you that I should be ashamed to live 
longer; nor am I afraid to die, because we have a good master.” He lay ina 
gallery, at the end whereof were four deacons, discoursing together who 
might succeed him. They spoke so low that they could hardly hear each 
other. Yet when they named Simplician, the bishop, though at a distance, 
cried out three times, “He is old, but good.” At which they were so 
surprised that they hastened out of the place. As St. Ambrose was praying 
in the same place, he beheld Jesus Christ coming towards him with a 
smiling countenance. This he told Bassianus, bishop of Lodi, who was 
praying with him, and from him Paulinus learned it. The saint died a few 
days after. The day on which he expired, he lay with his hands extended in 
form of a cross for several hours, moving his lips in constant prayer, though 
it could not be understood what he said. St. Honoratus, bishop of Vercelli, 
was there, and being gone into an upper chamber to take a little rest, heard a 
voice crying three times to him: “Arise, and make haste; for he is going to 
depart.” He went down, and gave him the body of our Lord, which the saint 
had no sooner swallowed, but he gave up the ghost.2227 St. Ambrose died 
about midnight before Holy Saturday, the 4th of April, in 397. He was 
about fifty-seven years old, and had been bishop twenty-two years and four 
months.2228 The common suffrage of all antiquity has ranked him among 
the four great doctors of the Latin church.2229 His feast is kept on the 7th of 
December, the day on which he was ordained bishop; and he is honored on 
the same not only in the western calendars, but also in those of the oriental 
church. The body of St. Ambrose reposes in a vault under the high altar, in 
the Ambrosian basilic at Milan. It was first interred near the relics of SS. 
Gervasius and Protasius. God was pleased to honor him, by manifesting that 
through his intercession he protected the state against the idolaters. 
Radagaisus, a king of the Goths, a pagan, threatened the destruction of 
Christianity, and the ruin of the Roman empire, which he invaded with an 
army, it is said, of two hundred thousand, others say, four hundred thousand 
men, about the year 405. He had vowed to sacrifice all the Romans to his 
gods; and he seems to have been the last instrument which the devil raised, 
to attempt to re-establish idolatry in the empire. The pagans among the 
Romans seemed disposed to rebel, and openly imputed these calamities to 
the establishment of Christianity. But the Romans, commanded by Stilico, 


obtained a complete victory, without any loss of men, and Radagaisus was 
taken prisoner, with his two sons, and put to death. Tillemont gives the 
following relation:22° “Radagaisus besieged Florence. This city was 
reduced to the utmost straits, when St. Ambrose, who had once retired 
thither, (and who had now been dead nine years,) appeared to a person of 
the house where he had lodged, and promised him that the city should be 
delivered from the enemy on the next day. The man told it to the 
inhabitants, who took courage, and resumed the hopes which they had quite 
lost; and on the next day came Stilico with his army. Paulinus, who relates 
this, learned it from a lady who lived at Florence.” And this proves what St. 
Paulinus, the bishop of Nola, says: “That God granted the preservation of 
the Romans to the prayers of St. Peter, St. Paul, and the other martyrs and 
confessors, who were honored by the church throughout the empire.” 
Though the forces of the emperor Honorius were too weak to oppose this 
torrent, a their approach Radagaisus was struck with a sudden pame, and 
fled, and his scattered troops were taken, and sold like droves of cattle. 

St. Ambrose joined together, in the conduct of his life, a wonderful 
generosity and inflexibility where the divine law was concerned, with all 
possible prudence and moderation; yet in all his actions tempered the 
boldnes and authority of a bishop with an air of sweetness and charity. By 
this he gained all hearts; and his inflexible severity in points of duty 
appeared amiable and mild, while every one saw that it proceeded wholly 
from the most tender charity. St. Austin tells us, that in his first interview, 
when he was a stranger to St. Ambrose, and enslaved to the world and his 
passions, he was won by him, because he saw in him a good eye, and a kind 
countenance, the index of his benevolent heart. “I saw a man affectionate 
and kind to me,” says he. When a friend shows, by his words and behavior 
that he has sincerely and only our interest at heart, this opens all the 
avenues of our mind, and strengthens and enforces his admonitions, so that 
they never fail to make deep impressions. They who speak affectionately 
and from their hearts, speak powerfully to the hearts of others. This is the 
property of true charity, the most essential qualification of a minister of 
Christ, who is dead to the world and himself, and seeks no interest but that 
of Christ and his neighbor in the salvation of souls. 


St. Fara, V., Abbess 


Agneric, one of the principal officers of the court of Theodebert II., king of 
Austrasia, had, by his wife Leodegonda, four children; St. Cagnoald, who 
took the monastic habit under St. Columban, at Luxeu, about the year 594; 
St. Faro, who became bishop of Meaux; St. Fara,222! and Agnetrudis. In 
610, St. Columban being banished from Luxeu, in his flight lodged at the 
house of Agneric, called Pipimisium, two leagues from Meaux, the present 
Aupigny, according to Mabillon, or Champigny, according to Du Plessis. St. 
Cagnoald, who accompanied this abbot in his exile into Switzerland, 
probably introduced him to his father, and St. Columban gave his blessing 
to all the family; and when he came to Fara, consecrated her to God in a 
particular manner. Jonas says she was then in her infancy; Baillet supposes 
her then fifteen; Du Plessis only ten. When she had attained the age of 
puberty, her father proposed to her an honorable match. The holy virgin did 
every thing that lay in her power to prevent it, and fell into a lingering 
sickness, which brought her life in danger. St. Eustasius, St. Columban’s 
successor, when that holy man went to Bobio in Italy, made a journey 
thither, by order of Clotaire II., in order to persuade him to return, taking 
with him St. Cagnoald, who had returned to Luxeu when St. Columban left 
Switzerland. St. Eustasius, after he came back, repaired to the court of 
Clotaire II., to give him an account of his embassy, and in his way lodged at 
Agneric’s. Fara discovered to him her earnest desire of consecrating her 
virginity to her heavenly spouse. The holy man told her father, that God had 
visited her with a dangerous illness, which threatened certain death, only 
because he opposed her pious inclinations, and after praying some time 
prostrate on the ground, he arose, and made the sign of the cross upon her 
eyes; whereupon she was forthwith restored to her health. The saint 
recommended her to her mother, that she might be prepared to receive the 
veil at the time he should come back from court. No sooner was he gone out 
of doors, but Agneric began to persecute his daughter, in order to extort her 


consent to marry the young nobleman to whom he had promised her. Fara 
fled to the church; and when she was told that, unless she complied with her 
father’s desire, she would be murdered, she resolutely answered: “Do you 
think I am afraid of death? To lose my life for the sake of virtue, and 
fidelity to the promise I have made to God, would be a great happiness.” St. 
Eustasius speedily returned, and easily reconciled her father to her, and 
engaged Gondoald, bishop of Meaux, to give her the religious veil. This 
happened in the year 614. The foundation of the famous monastery of 
Faremoutier, is dated a year or two after this, Agneric having given his 
pious daughter a competent portion of land, and raised a building proper for 
this purpose. The abbey was originally called Brige, from the Celtic word 
which signifies a bridge. Du Plessis supposes that there was then, as there is 
at present, a bridge over the river at the confluence of the Aubetin and the 
Great Morin. Hence the neighboring forest now called the Forest of 
Faremoutier, took that name.2222 The Latin name Eboriacas or Evoriacas, 
which in the seventh age was given to this monastery, seems to have been 
derived from the Celtic; and from this monastery and forest, a district of the 
country on the south of the Marne took the same name, and is now called 
Brie.2°23 This monastery was founded double, and St. Eustasius sent thither 
from Luxeu St. Cagnoald, who, in 620, was made bishop of Laon, and St. 
Walbert, who, being born of an illustrious family in Ponthieu, and having 
served some time in the army, had retired to Luxeu. He afterwards 
succeeded St. Eustasius in that abbacy, in 625. Jonas was also a monk at 
Faremoutier, soon after the foundation of that house, and an eye-witness to 
the eminent virtues of the holy persons who inhabited it, and of which he 
has left us an edifying account. 

St. Fara, though very young, was appointed abbess of the nunnery, and, 
assisted with the councils of St. Cagnoald and St. Walbert, settled there the 
rule of St. Columban, in its greatest severity. We find that the use of wine 
was there forbid, and also that of milk, at least in Lent and Advent, and the 
religious made three confessions a-day, as is mentioned in the life of St. 
Fara; that is, thrice every day they made a strict examination of their 
consciences, and made a confession or manifestation of what passed in their 
souls to their superior. This practice of rigorous self-examination and 
confession or manifestation is most strenuously recommended and ordered 


in all the ancient rules of a monastic life,22°4 as a most important and useful 
means of attaining purity of heart, a perfect government of the affections, an 
habitual Christian watchfulness, and true perfection. Under the direction of 
guides perfectly disengaged from all earthly things, and enlightened in the 
paths of virtue, many heroic souls at the same time filled this monastery and 
all France with the odor of their sanctity. Among these, several are honored 
in the calendars of the saints, as St. Sisetrudis, St. Gibitrudis, St. 
Hercantrudis,2222 and others. From the life of St. Gibitrudis, it appears that 
in this monastery it was customary to say a trental of masses for every one 
that died in the house during thirty days after their decease St. Fara was the 
directress of so many saints, and walked at their head in the perfect 
observance of all the rules which she prescribed to others. Her younger 
brother, St. Faro, was so moved by her heavenly discourses one day when 
he came to pay her a visit, that he resigned the great offices which he held 
at court, persuaded a young lady to whom he had promised marriage to 
become a nun, and took the clerical tonsure. In 626, he succeeded Gondoald 
in the episcopal chair of Meaux, died in 672, and was buried in the 
monastery of the Holy Cross, which he founded, and which bears his name. 
His protection and holy counsels were a support and comfort to St. Fara, 
under the assaults which she had to sustain. Agrestes, a tarbulent monk, 
pretending to correct the rule of St. Columban in several points, drew over 
St. Romaric, founder of the abbey of Remiremont, and St. Amatus, first 
abbot of that house: though they afterwards discovered the snare, and 
repented of their fault. St. Fara was upon her guard, and constantly opposed 
all attempts to undermine the severity of the holy rule which she had 
professed. Ega, mayor of the palace of Clovis II., raised a trouble some 
persecution against her, which she bore with patience and constancy to his 
death, in 641. On the other side, the reputation of her virtue reached the 
remotest parts. Several English princesses crossed the seas, to sacrifice at 
the foot of the altars the pomp and riches which waited for them on thrones. 
The glittering splendor of the purple and courts appeared in their eyes an 
empty seducing phantom: they trampled it under their feet, and preferred 
the humility of a cloister to worldly greatness. 

Sedrido, the first of these princesses, was daughter of Hereswith, whose 
father, Hereric, was brother to St. Edwin, the glorious king of the 


Northumbers. St. Hereswith had her by a first husband, whose name has not 
reached us. Her second husband was Annas, king of the East-Angles, with 
whose consent she renounced the world, and died a nun at Chelles. Her 
daughter Sedrido passed into France in 644 or 646, about two years after 
Annas, her father-in-law, had ascended the throne, and embracing the 
humble state of a crucified life at Faremoutier, served God with joy, in 
sackcloth and ashes, in the heroic practice of all Christian virtues. Though a 
stranger, she was chosen to succeed St. Fara, and governed this flourishing 
colony of saints from 655 till her happy death. Her mother Hereswith, her 
sister Edelburge, (daughter of Hereswith and king Annas,) and her niece 
Erkengota, daughter of her sister Sexburga, and of Ercombert, king of Kent, 
passed at the same time into France, hoping in this exile more perfectly to 
forget and be forgotten by the world, which they renounced St. Edelburge, 
called by the French St. Aubierge, is called by Bede2© the natural 
daughter of Annas; whence many have inferred that she was illegitimate. 
But the word natural child seems never to have been anciently taken in that 
sense, but in opposition to an adoptive child.2227 It is at least visible that 
Bede here uses it to distinguish her birth from that of Sedrido, who was 
only step-daughter to Annas.2238 St. Edelburge was chosen third abbess of 
Faremoutier, upon the death of Sedrido, and is honored among the saints in 
the diocese of Meaux, on the 7th of July. An ancient chapel in her honor, 
which stands not far from the abbey, was rebuilt in 1714. A spring which is 
near it is esteemed a holy well; and many drink at it out of devotion. It was 
beautified and adorned at the expense of certain English gentlemen, who 
resided in that country in 1718. St. Erkengota, called by the French 
Artongate, died a private nun at Faremoutier, and is honored with an office 
in the diocese of Meaux on the 23d of February.282 Some Benedictin 
writers add to these St. Hildelide, a nun of Faremoutier, who was also an 
English princess; and was the assistant of St. Edelburge in the foundation of 
the great nunnery of Barking. The primitive spirit of the religious state 
which was established by these glorious saints, was long maintained in this 
monastery of Faremoutier.2“2 St. Fara, after having been purified by a 
painful lingering sickness, and made worthy of the crown of eternal glory, 
was called to receive it on the 3d of April, about the year 655.24! By her 
last will she gave part of her estates to her brothers and sister, but the 


principal part to her monastery; and in these latter, mentions her lands at 
Champeaux.242 It therefore seems a mistake in some critics that she 
founded there another monastery. A conventual priory seems to have been 
afterwards erected there by the monastery of Faremoutier I has been since 
converted into a collegiate church of canons, and is situate in the diocese of 
Paris. The relics of St. Fara were enshrined in 695, and a great number of 
miracles has been wrought through her intercession. 

Dame Charlotte le Bret, daughter to the first president and treasurer- 
general of the finances in the gnralit or district of Paris, who was born in 
1595, lost her left eye at seven years of age, was received a nun at 
Faremoutier in 1609, and in 1617 lost her right eye, and became quite blind. 
She went twice out of her monastery to consult the most famous oculists at 
Paris, who unanimously agreed that an essential part of the organ of her 
eyes was destroyed, and her sight irrecoverably lost; and, to remove the 
pain which she frequently felt, they by remedies extinguished all feeling in 
the eyeballs and adjacent nerves, insomuch that she could not feel the 
application of vinegar, salt, or the strongest aromatic; and if ever she wept, 
she only perceived it by feeling the tears trickle down her cheeks. Four 
years after this, in 1622, the relics of St. Fara being taken out of the shrine, 
she kissed one of the bones, and then applied it to both her eyes. She 
immediately felt a pain in them, though they had been four years and a half 
without sensation, and the lids had been immoveably closed; and she had 
scarce removed the relics from her eyes, but a humor distilled from them. 
She cried out, begging that the relics might be applied a second and a third 
time; which being done, at the third touch she cried out, that she saw. In that 
instant her sight was perfectly restored to her, and she distinguished all the 
objects about her. Then, prostrate on the ground, she gave thanks to the 
author of her recovery, and the whole assembly joined their voices in 
glorifying God.228 The certificates and affidavits of the surgeons and 
physicians who had treated her, and the affidavits of the eye-witnesses of 
the fact were juridically taken by the bishop of Meaux, (John de Vieupont,) 
who, by a judicial sentence, given on the 9th of December, 1622, declared 
that the cure of the said blindness was the miraculous work of God. The 
abbess, Frances de la Chastre, and the community of nuns signed and 
published a certificate to the like purport; in which they also mention the 


miraculous cures of two other nuns, the one of a palsy, the other of a 
rheumatism.2“4 Other miracles performed through her intercession are 
recorded by Carcat2¥42 and Du Plessis, who appeal to memoirs of the abbey, 
drawn up in an authentic manner, &c. The name of St. Fara is exceedingly 
honored in France, Sicily, Italy, &c. See the life of St. Burgundofara 
ascribed to Bede, but really the work of Jonas, of whom some account is 
given at note under the life of St. Columban, on the 21st of November; he 
wrote at Faremoutier the lives of St. Columban and his successors, St. 
Attalus and Bertulfus at Bobio, St. Eustatius at Luxeu, and St. Fara. See 
also Du Plessis Hist. de |’Eglise de Meaux, t. 1,1. 1, n. 21, &c., t. 2, p. 1. 


December 8" 


The Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


So great are the advantages we reap from the incarnation of the Son of God, 
and so incomprehensible is the goodness which he hath displayed in this 
wonderful mystery, that to contemplate it, and to thank and praise him for 
the same, ought to be the primary object of all our devotions, and the 
employment of our whole lives. In the feast of the Conception of the 
immaculate Virgin Mother of God we celebrate the joyful dawning of that 
bright day of mercy, the first appearance which that most glorious of all 
pure creatures made in the world, with those first seeds of grace which 
produced the most admirable fruit in her soul. Her conception was itself a 
glorious mystery, a great grace, and the first effect of her predestination. 
Her Divine Son, the eternal God, in the first moment of her being, 
considered the sublime dignity to which he had decreed to raise her, and 
remembered that august, dear, sacred, and venerable name of his mother, 
which she was one day to bear; and he beheld her with a complacency, and 
distinguished her in a manner, suitable to so near a relation she was to bear. 
He called her not his servant in whom he gloried, as he did Israel,2™® but 
his mother, whom for the sake of his own glory he decreed exceedingly to 
exalt in grace and glory. From that instant the eternal Word of God, which 
was to take flesh of her, looked upon it as particularly incumbent on him, in 
the view of his future incarnation, to sanctify this virgin, to enrich her with 
his choicest gifts, and to heap upon her the most singular favors with a 
profusion worthy his omnipotence. She could say with much greater reason 
than Isaiah:242 The Lord hath called me from the womb: from the bowels of 
my mother he hath been mindful of my name. From that very moment he 
prepared her to be his most holy tabernacle. When Almighty God 
commanded a temple to be built to his honor in Jerusalem, what 
preparations did he not ordain! What purity did he not require in the things 
that belonged to that work, even in the persons and materials that were 
employed in it! David, though a great saint, was excepted against by God, 


because he had been stained with blood spilled in just wars. Again, what 
purifications, consecrations, rites, and ceremonies did he not order to 
sanctify all the parts of the building! This for a material temple, in which 
the ark was to be placed, and men were to offer their homages and 
sacrifices to his adorable Majesty. What then did he not do for Mary in 
spiritually decking her, whose chaste womb was to be his living tabernacle, 
from whose pure flesh he was to derive his own most holy body, and of 
whom he would himself be born! So tender a mercy was this great work to 
him, that the church, in her most earnest daily supplications, conjures him, 
as by a most endearing motive, that he will be pleased to hear her prayers, 
and enrich her children with his special graces, by his effusion and liberality 
towards her, when he most wonderfully prepared and fitted both her body 
and soul, that she might be made a worthy dwelling for himself. 

The first condition in the spiritual embellishing of a soul is perfect purity, 
or cleanness from whatever can be a blot or stain in her. A skilful statuary is 
careful, in the first place, that there be no irregularity or deformity in the 
piece which he is going to carve. And if a house is to be put in order and 
adored, to receive some guest of great distinction, the first thing is to 
remove all filth, and whatever is offensive. Almighty God therefore was 
pleased to preserve this holy Virgin from contracting any stain of sin 
whether original or actual. Without the privilege of an extraordinary grace 
the greatest saints daily fall into venial sins of surprise and inadvertence 
through a neglect of a universal watchfulness over all the secret motions of 
their hearts in the course of action. But Mary was distinguished by this rare 
privilege, and by the succor of an extraordinary grace was so strengthened, 
that her interior beauty was never sullied with the least spot, and charity or 
the divine love never suffered the least remission or abatement in her soul; 
but from the moment in which she attained the use of reason, increased, and 
she continually pressed forward with fresh ardor towards the attainment of 
higher perfection in virtue and holiness. Her exemption from original sin 
was yet a more extraordinary privilege of grace. It is an undoubted truth, in 
which all divines are agreed, that she was sanctified and freed from original 
sin before she was born, and that she was brought forth into this world in a 
state of perfect sanctity. Some have thought it more consonant to the sacred 
oracles that she was thus sanctified only after her conception, and after the 
union of the rational soul with the body. But it is the most generally 


received belief, though not defined as an article of faith, that in her very 
conception she was immaculate. Many prelates, and a great number of 
Catholic universities,2°4® have declared themselves in strong terms in favor 
of this doctrine; and several popes have severely forbidden any one to 
impugn the same, or to dispute or write against it. Nevertheless, it is forbid 
to rank it among articles of faith defined by the church, or to censure those 
who privately hold the contrary. It is needless here to produce the passages 
of holy scripture usually alleged by theologians, and other proofs by which 
this assertion is confirmed. It is sufficient for us, who desire, as dutiful sons 
of the church, to follow, in all such points, her direction, that she manifestly 
favors this opinion, which is founded in the clear testimonies of the most 
illustrious among the fathers, in the decrees of several particular councils, 
and the suffrages of most learned and eminent masters of the theological 
schools.22 The very respect which we owe to the Mother of God, and the 
honor which is due to her divine Sor, incline us to believe this privilege 
most suitable to her state of spotless sanctity. To have been one moment 
infected with sin was not agreeable to the undefiled purity of her who was 
chosen to be ever holy, that she might be worthy to bring forth the author of 
sanctity. Had she ever been in sin, notwithstanding the advantages of her 
other privileges and graces, and her predestination to the sublime dignity of 
Mother of God, she would have been for that moment before she was 
cleansed, the object of his indignation and just hatred. St. Austin thought 
this reason sufficient for exempting her, whenever mention is made of sin. 
“Out of reverence,” says he, “and for the honor which is due to her Son, I 
will have no question put about her when we speak of any sin.”2222 Christ 
was no less her Redeemer, Reconciler, and most perfect Saviour and 
Benefactor, by preserving her from this stain, than he would have been by 
cleansing her from it; as by descending from Adam she was liable to this 
debt, and would have contracted the contagion, had she not been preserved 
from it through the grace and merits of her Son. 

To understand how great a grace, and how singular a prerogative this 
total exemption from all sin was in Mary, we may take a survey of the 
havoc that monster made among men from the beginning of the world, 
excepting Mary. The most holy among the saints all received their existence 
in sin; they were all obliged to say with St. Paul: We were the children of 


wrath, even as the rest.222+ The fall of our first father, Adam, involved all 
mankind in guilt and misery. From that time, for the space of four thousand 
years, sin reigned without control on every side By its dire effects the 
greatest part of the world was plunged into the most frightful state of 
spiritual darkness and blindness. Even the sons of light were born under its 
Slavery; Abraham, Moses, Elias, Jeremy, Job, and all the other saints 
confessed with David: Behold, I was conceived in iniquities, and in sin my 
mother conceived me.2822 Sin was become a universal leprosy, a contagion 
which no one could escape; an evil common to all mankind, and infecting 
every particular individual that descended from Adam, as his own inherent 
guilt; something accidental, and foreign to our nature, yet so general an 
attendant upon it, that it might almost seem a constituent part thereof. It was 
communicated with the flesh and blood which men received from their 
parents, and from their first father, Adam. Every child contracted this 
infection with the first principle of life. Mary, by a singular privilege, was 
exempted from it, and entered a world of sin, spotless and holy. Who is she 
that cometh forth as the morning rising, fair as the moon, bright as the sun, 
terrible as an army set in array!2223 These words we may understand as 
spoken by the angels at the first glorious appearance of the Mother of God, 
astonished to behold her, after the dismal night of darkness and sin, as the 
morning rising, beautiful as the moon, shining as the sun, decked with the 
orightest ornaments of grace, and terrible to all the powers of hell, as the 
face of an army drawn up in battalia, displaying her beams on the horizon 
of the earth, which had been hitherto covered with the hideous deformity of 
sin. What a glorious spectacle, what a subject of joy was it to the heavenly 
spirits to see the empire of sin broken, and a descendant of Adam come 
forth free from the general contagion of his race, making her appearance 
pure, holy, and beautiful, richly adorned with the most precious gifts of 
grace, and outshining the highest angels and cherubim! Shall we refuse to 
her our admiration and praises? Shall we not offer to God our best homages 
in thanksgiving for such a mercy, and for so great a present which he has 
bestowed on the world in Mary? 

The grace which exempted Mary from original sin, preserved her also 
from the sting of concupiscence, or inordinate love of creatures, and 
tendency to evil. The first sin of Adam brought on us a deluge of evils, and 


by the two wounds of ignorance and concupiscence which it has left in us, 
its malignity has spread its influence over all the powers of our souls 
Through it our understanding is liable to be deceived, and to be led away 
with errors: our will is abandoned to the assaults of the basest passions: our 
senses are become inlets of dangerous suggestions: we are subjected to 
spiritual weakness, inconstancy, and vanity, and are tyrannized over by 
inordinate appetites. Hence proceeds in us a difficulty in doing good, a 
repugnance to our duties, a proneness to evil, the poisoned charm of vice, 
and the intestine war of the flesh against the spirit. All this we experience 
and groan under; yet, under the weight of such miseries, by a much greater 
evil, we are blind, proud, and insensible. The excess of our misery is, that 
though it be extreme, we do not sufficiently deplore it, humble ourselves 
under it, and labor by watchfulness, mortification, and prayer, to acquire 
strength against our dangers. Mary employed earnestly these arms during 
the course of her life, though free from this inward proneness to evil and 
from the fomes peccati or dangerous sting of concupiscence, which we 
inherit with original sin, and which remains after baptism, for the exercise 
of our virtue and fidelity. We court our dangers, indulge and fortify our 
enemies, and caress and adore those idols which we are bound to destroy To 
procure for ourselves some part in the blessing which Mary enjoyed, in the 
empire Over our passions, we must check them, restrain our senses, and die 
to ourselves. We must never cease sighing to God, to implore his aid against 
this domestic enemy, and never enter into any truce with him. Have mercy 
on me, O Lord, for I am weak: heal me, O Lord, for my bones are 
troubled.224 If our weakness and dangers call for our tears, we have still 
much greater reason to weep for our guilt and repeated transgressions. 
Whereas grace in Mary triumphed even over original sin; we, on the 
contrary, even after baptism and penance, by which we were cleansed from 
sin, return to it again, increase our hereditary weakness and miseries: and, 
what is of all things most grievous, infinitely aggravate our guilt by daily 
offences. Who will give water to my head, and a fountain of tears to my 
eyes 72855 Q Mother of Mercy, let your happy privilege, your exemption 
from all sin and concupiscence, inspire you with pity for our miseries: and 
by your spotless purity and abundant graces, obtain for us strength against 
all our dangers, the deliverance from all our miseries, and the most 


powerful remedies of divine grace. Thus, from this mystery, we are to draw 
lessons of confusion and instruction for ourselves. 

Mary, in her conception, was not only free from stain, but moreover was 
adomed with the most precious graces, so as to appear beautiful and 
glorious in the eyes of God. And the grace she then received was the seed 
of the great virtues which she exercised, and the higher graces to which, by 
the improvement of her first stock, she was afterwards raised, during the 
whole course of her mortal life By the first graces she was free from all 
inclination to accursed pride, and from all inordinate self-love, and 
remained always perfectly empty of herself. This disposition she expressed 
when honored with the highest graces, and exalted to the most sublime and 
wonderful spiritual dignity; under which, sinking lower in her own abyss of 
weakness and nothingness, she sincerely and purely gave all glory to him. 
She confessed aloud that he chose her not for any merit, or any thing he saw 
in her, but because he would signalize his omnipotence by choosing the 
weakest and meanest instrument, and because he saw in her the nothingness 
in which he most fitly exerted and manifested his infinite power and 
greatness. By a lurking pride we obstruct the designs of the divine mercy in 
our favor. The vessel of our heart cannot receive the plentiful effusion of 
divine grace so long as it is filled with the poison of self-love. The more 
perfectly it is cleansed and empty, the more is it fitted to receive. As the 
prophet called for vessels that were empty, that they might be filled with 
miraculous oil; so must we present to God hearts that are perfectly empty, 
when we pray that he replenish them with his grace. The exercise of 
humility, meekness, patience, resignation, obedience, self-denial, rigorous 
self-examination, compunction, and penance begin the work: but prayer and 
divine love perfect the cleansing of the fountain from which they spring. 
Thus are we to attain that purity of heart and affections by which we shall 
bear some degree of resemblance to the holy Mother of God. This grace we 
ought earnestly to beg of God, through her intercession, and particularly to 
commend to him, through her, the preservation of the holy virtue of purity. 
The venerable and pious John of Avila gives this advice in the following 
words: “I have particularly seen much profit received through her means, 
by persons molested with temptations of the flesh, who recited some prayer 
in memory of her spotless conception, and of that virginal purity with which 
she conceived the Son of God.” 


The Immaculate Conception of the holy Mother of God was not only in 
itself a great and glorious mystery, but likewise joyful to mankind. Certain 
glimmerings of the benefit of our Redemption had gone before from the fall 
of Adam in several revelations, types, and figures; in which the distant 
prospect of this wonderful mercy filled the patriarchs and other saints of the 
old law with comfort and holy joy. But the Conception of Mary displayed 
the first rays of its approaching light, and may be said to have been its 
rising morning, or the dawning of its day.22°© In this mystery she appeared 
pure and glorious, shining among the daughters of Adam as a lily among 
thorns.2°°/ To her from the moment of her Conception God said: Thou art 
all beautiful, my love, and there is no spot in thee.228 She was the enclosed 
garden, which the serpent could never enter; and the sealed fountain which 
he never defiled.2222 She was the Throne and the Tabernacle of the true 
Solomon, and the Ark of the Testament to contain, not corruptible manna, 
but the Author of the incorruptible life of our souls. Saluting her with these 
epithets, in exultation and praise, let us sing with the church: “This is the 
Conception of the glorious Virgin Mary, of the seed of Abraham, sprung 
from the tribe of Juda, illustrious of the house of David whose life, by its 
brightness, illustrates all churches.” 


St. Romaric, Abbot 


Renouncing the court of Clotaire II., in which he enjoyed the highest honors 
and dignities, he sold great part of his estates for the benefit of the poor; 
and, with the residue, founded two monasteries, one for men, the other for 
women, at the foot of mount Vosge, now in Lorraine. He took the monastic 
habit at Luxeu, and procured St. Amatus, a monk of that house, to be 
appointed first abbot at Remiremont, which was the name of the monastery 
which he had built. He spent several years under his direction in the same 
house, to which he removed. Upon the death of St. Amatus he was 
compelled to take upon him the government of that abbey. The world from 
which he fled, he viewed at a distance with a pious dread, and in his 
sanctuary enjoyed that peace which heaven alone can give. The example of 
his life, and the severity which he used towards himself, were alone a 
censure of the slothful. Charity, sweetness, and humility formed the 
character of his virtue. Having made it his chief study, during the twenty-six 
years of his abbacy, to learn to die, he joyfully received the last summons, 
and departed from this life to a better in 653. His name is inserted in the 
Gallican and Roman Martyrologies. See his life written by a disciple, and 
Bulteau. 


December 9" 


St. Leocadia, Virgin, Martyr 


A. D. 304. 


The name of St. Leocadia is highly reverenced in Spain. This holy virgin 
was a native of Toledo, and was apprehended by an order of Dacian, the 
cruel governor under Dioclesian, in 304. Her constancy was tried by 
torments, and she died in prison. For, hearing of the martyrdom of St. 
Eulalia, she prayed that God would not prolong her exile, but unite her 
speedily with her holy friend in his glory; in which prayer she happily 
expired in prison. Three famous churches in Toledo bear her name, and she 
is honored as principal patroness of that city. In one of those churches most 
of the councils of Toledo were held; in the fourth of these she is honorably 
mentioned. Her relics were kept in that church with great respect, till, in the 
incursions of the Moors, they were conveyed to Oviedo, and some years 
afterwards to the abbey of St. Guislain, near Mons in Haynault. By the 
procurement of king Philip II., they were translated back to Toledo with 
great pomp, that king, his son prince Philip, his daughter Elizabeth, and the 
empress Mary his sister, being present at their solemn reception in the great 
church there on the 26th of April, 1589. 

St. Leocadia, being called to the trial, exerted all heroic Christian virtues 
because she had made her whole life an apprenticeship of them, and their 
practice had been familiar to here. Some people say it was easy for 
Christians to be totally disengaged from the world, and to give themselves 
up to prayer and penance when they are daily and hourly expected to be 
called upon to lay down their lives for Christ. But were we not blinded by 
the world, and if the enchantment of its follies, the near prospect of eternity, 
the uncertainty of the hour of our death, and the repeated precepts of Christ 
were equally the subjects of our meditation, these motives would produce in 
us the same fervent dispositions which they did in the primitive Christians. 
How much soever men nowadays are strangers to these gospel truths, for 
want of giving themselves leisure to consider them, Christians are bound to 


be to tally disentangled from worldly affections in order to unite their hearts 
closely to God, that they may receive the abundant graces and favors which 
he communicates to souls which open themselves to him. They are bound to 
renounce sensuality, and the disorders and vanities of the world, and to be 
animated with a spirit of meekness, peace, patience, charity, and 
affectionate good-will towards all men, zeal, piety, and devotion. They are 
bound to be prepared in the disposition of their hearts to leave all things, 
and to suffer all things for his love. 


The Seven Martyrs at Samosata 


In the year 297 the emperor Maximian, returning victorious from the defeat 
of the Persian army, celebrated the quinquennial games at Samosata, the 
capital of Syria Comagene, upon the banks of the Euphrates. On this 
occasion he commanded all the inhabitants to repair to the temple of 
fortune, situate in the middle of the city, to assist at the solemn 
supplications and sacrifices which were there to be made to the gods. The 
whole town echoed with the sound of trumpets, and was infected with the 
smell of victims and incense. Hipparchus and Philotheus, persons for birth 
and fortune of the first rank in the city, had some time before embraced the 
Christian faith. In a secret closet in the house of Hipparchus, upon the 
eastern wall, they had made an image of the cross, before which, with their 
faces turned to the east, they adored the Lord Jesus Christ seven times a- 
day. Five intimate friends, much younger in years, named James, Paragrus, 
Habibus, Romanus, and Lollianus, coming to visit them at the ninth hour, or 
three in the afternoon, found them in this private chamber praying before 
the cross, and asked them why they were in mourning, and prayed at home, 
at a time when, by the emperor’s orders, all the gods of the whole city had 
been transported into the temple of fortune, and all persons were 
commanded to assemble there to pray. They answered, that they adored the 
Maker of the world. James said: “Do you take that cross for the maker of 
the world? For I see it is adored by you.” Hipparchus answered: “Him we 
adore who hung upon the cross. Him we confess to be God, and the Son of 
God begotten, not made, co-essential with the Father, by whose deity we 
believe this whole world is created, preserved, and governed. It is now the 
third year since we were baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, by James, a priest of the true faith, who since has 
never intermitted from time to time to give us the Body and Blood of 
Christ. We therefore think it unlawful for us during these three days to stir 
out of doors: for we abhor the smell of victims with which the whole city is 


infected.” After much discourse together the five young noblemen declared 
they desired to be baptized, but feared the severity of the laws, saying these 
two were protected by their dignities in the magistracy and their favor at 
court; but that as for themselves they were young and without protection. 
Hipparchus and Philotheus said, “The earthen vessel or brick is but dirt till 
it be tempered with clay and has passed the fire.” And they discoursed so 
well on martyrdom, and on the contempt for the world, which faith 
inspireth, that the five young men desired to be baptized, and to bear the 
badge of Christ, confessing that when they first saw their two friends at 
prayer before the cross, they felt an unusual fire glowing within their 
breasts. Hipparchus and Philotheus at first advised them to defer their 
baptism, but at length, pleased with their ardor, they dispatched a messenger 
to the priest James, with a letter sealed with their own seal, the contents of 
which were as follows: “Be pleased to come to us as soon as possible, and 
bring with you a vessel of water, an host, and a horn of oil for anointing. 
Your presence is earnestly desired by certain tender sheep which are come 
over to our fold, and are impatient that its mark be set upon them.” James 
forthwith covered the sacred utensils with his cloak, and coming to the 
house found the seven blessed men on their knees at prayer. Saluting them 
he said: “Peace be with you, servants of Jesus Christ who was crucified for 
his cretures.” They all arose, and James, Paragrus, Habibus, Romanus, and 
Lollianus fell at his feet and said: “Have pity on us, and give us the mark of 
Christ, whom you adore.” He asked them if they were ready to suffer 
tribulation and torments for Christ, who suffered first for them. They 
answered with one voice, that nothing should ever be able to separate them 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus. He then bade them join him 
in prayer. When they had prayed together on their knees for the space of an 
hour, the priest rose up, and saluting them said, “The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all.” When they had made a confession of their 
faith, and abjured idolatry, he baptized them, and immediately gave them 
the Body and Blood of Christ. This being done, he took up the sacred 
utensils, and covering them with his cloak made haste home, fearing lest the 
pagans should discover them together; for the priest was an old man in a 
mean ragged garment; and Hipparchus and Philotheus were men of the first 
rank, and enjoyed posts of great honor, and the other five were illustrious 
for their birth. 


On the third day of the festival, the emperor inquired whether none 
among the magistrates contemned the gods, and whether they had all 
performed the duty of sacrificing on this public occasion. He was answered, 
that Hipparchus and Philotheus had for three years past constantly absented 
themselves from the public worship of the gods. Hereupon the emperor 
gave orders that they should be conducted to the temple of fortune, and 
compelled to offer sacrifice. The messengers coming to the house of 
Hipparchus, found the seven above-mentioned assembled together; but at 
first apprehended only Hipparchus and Philotheus. The emperor asked them 
why they contemned both him and the immortal gods? Hipparchus said: “I 
blush to hear wood and stones called gods.” The emperor commanded that 
he should receive fifty stripes, with whips loaded with leaden plummets, on 
the back, and then be confined in a dark dungeon. Philotheus being 
presented before him, the emperor promised to make him prtor, and to 
bestow on him other preferments if he complied. The confessor replied, that 
honors upon such terms would be an ignominy, and that he esteemed 
disgrace suffered for Christ the greatest of all honors. He then began to 
explain the creation of the world, and spoke with great eloquence. The 
emperor interrupted him, saying, he saw that he was a man of learning, and 
that he would not put him to the torture, hoping that his own reason would 
convince him of his errors. But he gave orders that he should be put in 
irons, and confined in a separate dungeon from that in which Hipparchus 
was detained. In the mean time an order was sent to seize the other five that 
were found with them. The emperor put them in mind that they were in the 
flower of their age, and exhorted them not to despise the blessings of life. 
They answered, that faith in Christ is preferable to life, adding, that no 
treacherous artifices should draw them from their duty to God: 
“Especially,” said they, “as we carry in our bodies the Body and Blood of 
Christ. Our bodies are consecrated by the touch of his Body: nor ought 
bodies which have been made holy, to be prostituted, by offering an 
outrageous affront to the dignity to which they have been raised.” The 
emperor entreated them to have pity on heir youth, and not throw away 
their lives, swearing by the gods, that if they persisted in their obstinacy, 
they should be unmercifully beaten, and should miserably perish. He 
repeated, that they should be crucified like their master. Their answer was, 
that they were not affrighted with torments. The emperor ordered that they 


should be chained, and kept in separate dungeons, without meat or drink, 
till the festival should be over. 

The solemnity, which was celebrated for several days in honor of the 
gods, being concluded, the emperor caused a tribunal to be erected without 
the walls of the city, in a meadow near the banks of the Euphrates, and the 
fields thereabouts were covered with rich hangings like tents. Maximian 
having taken his seat, by his order the confessors were brought before him. 
The two old magistrates were first led by chains thrown about their necks: 
the other five followed them, all having their hands tied behind their backs. 
Upon their peremptory refusal to offer sacrifice, they were all stretched 
upon the rack, and each received twenty stripes upon his back and was then 
scourged with thongs upon the breast and belly. This being done, they were 
carried back each to his own dungeon, with strict orders that no one should 
be allowed to see them, or send them any thing to comfort or support them, 
and that they should be furnished by their keepers with just so much coarse 
bread as would keep them alive. In this condition they lay from the 15th of 
April to the 25th of June. Then they were again brought before the emperor, 
but looked more like carcasses than living men. He told them, that if they 
would comply, he would cause their hair to be shorn, and would have them 
washed in the bath, carried to the palace, and re-established in their 
dignities. They all prayed that he would not seek to draw them from the 
way which Jesus Christ had opened to them. The emperor, whose eyes 
sparkled with fury, upon hearing this answer, said: “Wretches, you seek 
death. Your desire is granted, that you may at length cease to insult the 
gods.” He then commanded that cords should be put across their mouths, 
and bound round them, and that they should be crucified. The cords were 
immediately put in their mouths, and fastened tight about their bodies, so 
that they could only mutter broken words, and not speak distinctly. In this 
condition, however, they returned thanks to God, and encouraged one 
another, rejoicing that they were leaving this miserable world, to go to God, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost. They were immediately hurried 
towards the tetradian, the common place of execution, at some distance 
from the city, and were followed by a long train of relations, friends, 
servants, and others, who filled the fields in the way, and rent the air with 
their lamentations. In the mean time the lords of that territory, Tiberianus, 
Gallus, Longinianus, Felicianus, Proclus Cosmianus, Mascolianus, and 


Priscus, to whom, by an imperial writ, the government of the city was 
committed, waited on the emperor in a body, and represented to him that a 
great multitude of citizens followed the prisoners all in tears, grieved to see 
seven princes of their country led chained to a cruel and ignominious death; 
they alleged that Hipparchus and Philotheus were their colleagues in the 
magistracy, who ought to settle their accounts, and the public affairs which 
had been left in their hands; that the other five were senators of their city, 
who ought to be allowed at least to make their wills; they therefore begged 
that some respite might be granted them. The emperor readily assented, and 
gave order that the martyrs should be put into the hands of these magistrates 
for the aforesaid purposes The magistrates led them into the porch of the 
circus, and having taken the cords from their mouths, privately said to 
them: “We obtained this liberty under pretence of settling with you the 
public accounts, and civil affairs; but in reality to have the favor of speaking 
to you in private, begging your intercession with God, for whom you die, 
and desiring your blessing for this city and ourselves” The martyrs gave 
their blessing, and harangued the people that were assembled. The emperor 
was informed, and sent a reprimand to the magistrates for suffering the 
martyrs to speak to the people. Their excuse was, that they durst not forbid 
it for fear of a tumult. 

The emperor ascending his tribunal, would again see the martyrs; but 
found their resolution unshaken. He therefore ordered seven crosses to be 
erected over-against the gate of the city, and again conjured Hipparchus to 
obey. The venerable old man, laying his hand upon his bald head, said: “As 
this, according to the course of nature, cannot be again covered with hair; so 
never shall I change or conform to your will in this point.” Maximian 
commanded a goat’s skin to be fastened with sharp nails upon his head; 
then jeering, said: “See, your bald pate is now covered with hair: sacrifice, 
therefore, according to the terms of your own condition.” The martyrs were 
hoisted on their crosses; and at noon several ladies came out of the city, and 
having bribed the guards with money, obtained leave to wipe the faces of 
the martyrs, and to receive their blood with sponges and linen cloths. 
Hipparchus died on the cross in a short time. James, Romanus, and 
Lollianus expired the next day, being stabbed by the sol hers while they 
hung on their crosses. Philotheus, Habibus, and Paragrus were taken down 
from their crosses while they were living. The emperor being informed that 


they were yet alive, commanded huge nails to be driven into their heads. 
This was executed with such cruelty that their brains were thrust out 
through their noses and mouths. Maximian ordered that their bodies should 
be dragged by the feet, and thrown into the Euphrates. But Bassus, a rich 
Christian, redeemed them privately of the guards for seven hundred denarij, 
and buried them in the night at his farm in the country. The Acts of their 
martyrdom were compiled by a priest, who says he was present in a mean 
garb when the holy martyrs gave their blessing to the citizens. See these 
authentic acts, written by the priest who was eye-witness to their sufferings, 
published in Chaldaic by Steph. Assemani, Act. Mart. t. 2, p. 123. 


St. Wulfhilde, V. Abbess 


This noble lady learned from her infancy to despise all earthly things, and 
to love and esteem only those which are heavenly; and was placed young by 
her parents in the monastery of Winchester. King Edward became enamored 
of her; but she rejected his great offers, entreaties, ensnaring presents, and 
messages, knowing that virtue is not to be secured but by watching against 
the most distant sight, and the most subtle and disguised approaches of an 
enemy. An aunt of the virgin suffered herself to be gained by the king, and 
feigning herself sick, sent for Wulfhilde out of her monastery to come to 
her. The virgin was scarce arrived at her house but the king came upon her, 
hoping to overcome her resolution; but alarmed beyond measure at the 
danger, she violently broke out of the house, leaving part of her sleeve in 
the hands of the king, who attempted to hold her, and running to the church, 
held the altar, imploring the divine protection with many tears. It had long 
been her desire to consecrate herself to her heavenly spouse in a religious 
state. The horror and dread of the danger to which her soul had been 
exposed in this temptation, was a spur to her in the pursuit of virtue, and she 
completed the entire sacrifice of herself to God, with the fervor of a saint. 
The king was overcome by her constancy, and afterwards nominated her 
abbess of Barking, on which house he bestowed many fair possessions. 
Wulfhilde settled upon it twenty villages of her own patrimony; and 
founded another monastery at Horton, in Dorsetshire. Both these houses she 
governed with great sanctity and prudence, lived in great austerity, and was 
a model of charity, devotion, meekness, and humility. Her inflexible virtue 
excited the jealousy of queen Elflede, by whom she was ejected out of her 
monasteries. But she was restored with honor, and died about the year 990, 
in the reign of Etheldred II. Many miracles were wrought at her tomb, as 
William of Malmesbury and others assure us. St. Edilburge, St. Wulfhilde, 
and St. Hildelide were much honoured by our English ancestors, and their 
relics esteemed the greatest treasure of the abbey of Barking; in which St. 


Erkonwald, the founder, made his sister St. Edilburge, the first abbess, but 
gave her St. Hildelide for her assistant, whom he called over from France, 
where she had made her religious profession, though an English lady by 
birth.2282 As she was the directress of Edilburge during her life, so she 
succeeded her in the government of this monastery after her death, and is 
named in the English Calendars on the 24th of March.22! On St. Wulfhilde, 
see William of Malmesbury,1. 2, Pontif., and her life in Capgrave, and in 
John of Tinmouth.2262 


December 10" 


St. Melchiades, Pope 


FROM EUS. L. 9, C. 9; ST. OPTAT. L. 1; ST. AUG. SEE TILLEMONT. 


A.D. 314. 


Melchiades, or Miltiades, succeeded Eusebius in the see of Rome, being 
chosen on the 2d of July, 311, in the reign of Maxentius. Constantine 
vanquished that tyrant on the 28th of October in 312, and soon after issued 
edicts, by which he allowed Christians the free exercise of their religion, 
and the liberty of building churches. To pacify the minds of the pagans, who 
were uneasy at this innovation, when he arrived at Milan in the beginning 
of the year 313, he, by a second edict, ensured to all religions except 
heresies, liberty of conscience. Among the first laws which he enacted in 
favour of Christians, he passed one to exempt the clergy from the burden of 
civil offices. He obliged all his soldiers to repeat on Sundays a prayer 
addressed to the one only God; and no idolater could scruple at such a 
practice. He abolished the pagan festivals and mysteries in which lewdness 
had a share. Unnatural impurity being almost unrestrained among the 
heathens, the Romans, when luxury and debauchery were arrived at the 
highest pitch among them, began to shun marriage, that they might be more 
at liberty to follow their passions. Whereupon Augustus was obliged by 
laws to encourage and to command all men to marry, inflicting heavy 
penalties on the disobedient.22%2 The abuses being restrained by the 
Christian religion more effectually than they could have been by human 
laws, Constantine, in favor of celibacy, repealed the Poppan law. This 
emperor also made a law to punish adultery with death.2°4 The good pope 
rejoiced exceedingly at the prosperity of God’s house, and, by his zealous 
labors, very much extended its pale; but he had the affliction to see it torn 
by an intestine division, in the Donatist schism, which blazed with great 
fury in Africa. Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, being falsely accused of 
having delivered up the sacred scriptures to be burnt in the time of the 
persecution, Donatus, bishop of Casa-nigra in Numidia, most unreasonably 


separated himself from his communion, and continued his schism when 
Cecilian had succeeded Mensurius in the see of Carthage, and was joined 
by many jealous enemies of that good prelate, especially by the powerful 
lady Lucilla, who was personally piqued against Cecilian while he was 
deacon of that church. The schismatics appealed to Constantine, who was 
then in Gaul, and entreated him to commission three Gaulish bishops, 
whom they specified, to judge their cause against Cecilian. The emperor 
granted them these judges they demanded, but ordered the aforesaid bishops 
to repair to Rome, by letter entreating pope Melchiades to examine into the 
controversy, together with these Gaulish bishops, and to decide it according 
to justice and equity. The emperor left to the bishops the decision of this 
affair, because it regarded a bishop.22©2 Pope Melchiades opened a council 
in the Lateran palace on the second of October, 313, at which both Cecilian 
and Donatus of Casa-nigra were present; and the former was pronounced by 
the pope and his council innocent of the whole charge that was brought 
against him. Donatus of Casa-nigra was the only person who was 
condemned on that occasion; the other bishops who adhered to him were 
allowed to keep their sees upon their renouncing the schism. St. Austin, 
speaking of the moderation which the pope used, calls him an excellent 
man, a true son of peace, and a true father of Christians. Yet the Donatists, 
after his death, had recourse to their usual arms of slander to asperse his 
character, and pretended that this pope had delivered the scriptures into the 
hands of the persecutors; which St. Austin calls a groundless and malicious 
calumny. St. Melchiades died on the 10th of January, 314, having sat two 
years, six months, and eight days, and was buried on the Appian road, in the 
cemetery of Calixtus; is named in the Roman Martyrology, and in those of 
Bede, Ado, Usuard, &c. In some calendars he is styled a martyr, doubtless 
on account of his sufferings in preceding persecutions. 

This holy pope saw a door opened by the peace of the church to the 
conversion of many, and he rejoiced at the triumph of the cross of Christ 
But with worldly prosperity a worldly spirit too often broke into the 
sanctuary itself; insomuch that the zealous pastor had sometimes reason to 
complain, with Isaiah, Thou hast multiplied the nation, and hast not 
increased my joy.2°® Under the pressures of severe persecution, the true 
spirit of our holy religion was maintained in many among its professors 


during the first ages; yet, amidst the most holy examples, and under the 
influence of the strongest motives and helps, avarice and ambition 
insinuated themselves into the hearts of some, who, by the abuse of the 
greatest graces, became of all others the most abandoned to wickedness; 
witness Judas the Apostate in the college of the apostles; also several 
amongst the disciples of the primitive saints, as Simon Magus, Paul of 
Samosata, and others. But with temporal honors and affluence, the love of 
the world, though most severely condemned by Christ, as the capital enemy 
to his grace and holy love, and the source of all vicious passions, crept into 
the hearts of many, to the utter extinction of the Christian spirit in their 
souls. This, indeed, reigns and always will reign, in a great number of 
chosen souls, whose lives are often hidden from the world, but in whom 
God will always provide for his honor faithful servants on earth, who will 
praise him in spirit and truth. But so deplorable are the overflowings of 
sensuality, avarice, and ambition, and such the lukewarmness and spiritual 
insensibility which have taken root in the hearts of many Christians, that the 
torrent of evil example and a worldly spirit ought to fill every one with 
alarms, and oblige every one to hold fast, and be infinitely upon his guard 
that he be not carried away by it. It is not the crowd that we are to follow, 
but the gospel; and though temporal goods and prosperity are a blessing, 
they ought extremely to rouse our attention, excite our watchfulness, and 
inspire us with fear, being fraught with snares, and, by the abuse which is 
frequently made of them, the ruin of virtue. 


St. Eulalia, V. M. 


Prudentius2°°7 has celebrated the triumph of this holy virgin who was a 
native of Merida, then the capital city of Lusitania in Spain now a declining 
town in Estremadura, the archiepiscopal dignity having been translated to 
Compostella. Eulalia, descended from one of the best families in Spain, was 
educated in the Christian religion, and in sentiments of perfect piety, from 
her infancy distinguished herself by an admirable sweetness of temper, 
modesty, and devotion, showed a great love of the holy state of virginity, 
and by her seriousness and her contempt of dress, ornaments, diversions, 
and worldly company, gave early proofs of her sincere desire to lead on 
earth a heavenly life. Her heart was raised above the world before she was 
thought capable of knowing it, so that its amusements, which usually fill the 
minds of young persons, had no charms for her, and every day of her life 
made an addition to her virtues. 

She was but twelve years old when the bloody edicts of Dioclesian were 
issued, by which it was ordered that all persons, without exception of age, 
sex, or profession, should be compelled to offer sacrifice to the gods of the 
empire. Eulalia, young as she was, took the publication of this order for the 
signal of battle; but her mother, observing her impatient ardor for 
martyrdom, carried her into the country. The saint found means to make her 
escape by night, and after much fatigue arrived at Merida before break of 
day. As soon as the court sat, the same morning, she presented herself 
before the cruel judge, whose name was Dacianus, and reproached him with 
impiety in attempting to destroy souls, by compelling them to renounce the 
only true God. The governor commanded her to be seized, and first 
employing caresses, represented to her the advantages which her birth, 
youth, and fortune gave her in the world, and the grief which her 
disobedience would bring to her parents. Then he had recourse to threats, 
and caused the most dreadful instruments of torture to be placed before her 
eyes, saying to her, “All this you shall escape if you will but touch a little 


salt and frankincense with the tip of your finger.” Provoked at these 
seducing flatteries, she threw down the idol, trampled upon the cake which 
was laid for the sacrifice, and, as Prudentius relates, spat at the judge; an 
action only to be excused by her youth and inattention under the influence 
of a warm zeal, and fear of the snares which were laid for her. At the 
judge’s order, two executioners began to tear her tender sides with iron 
hooks, so as to leave the very bones bare. In the mean time she called the 
strokes so many trophies of Christ. Next, lighted torches were applied to her 
breasts and sides: under which torment, instead of groans, nothing was 
heard from her mouth but thanksgivings. The fire at length catching her 
hair, surrounded her head and face, and the saint was stifled by the smoke 
and flame. Prudentius tells us, that a white dove seemed to come out of her 
mouth, and to wing its way upward when the holy martyr expired: at which 
prodigy the executioners were so much terrified that they fled and left the 
body. A great snow that fell covered it and the whole forum where it lay; 
which circumstance shows that the holy martyr suffered in winter. The 
treasure of her relics was carefully entombed by the Christians near the 
place of her martyrdom: afterwards a stately church was erected on the spot, 
and the relics were covered by the altar which was raised over them, before 
Prudentius wrote his hymn on the holy martyr in the fourth century. He 
assures us that “pilgrims came to venerate her bones; and that she, near the 
throne of God, beholds them, and, being made propitious by hymns, 
protects her clients. Her relics are kept with great veneration at Oviedo, 
where she is honored as patroness. The Roman Martyrology mentions her 
name on the 10th of December. See Prudentius De Cor. hymno 9, alias 3, de 
S. Eulalia; and F. Thomas ab Incarnatione Hist Ecclesi Lusitan, sc. 4, c. 6, 
p. 217.2088 

Another St. Eulalia, V. M. at Barcelona, is mentioned by Ado. Usuarl, 
&c., but we have no authentic acts of her martyrdom. 


December 11" 


St. Damasus, Pope, C. 


From his works, St. Jerom, Rufin, and Anastasius in the Pontifical. See 
Tillemont, t. 8, p. 386; Ceillier, t. 6, p. 455; Abbate Anton. Merenda, in the 
new edition of this pope’s works, which he published at Rome, in folio, 
anno 1754, in which he gives the life of this pope in annals. 


A. D. 384. 


Pope Damasus is said in the Pontifical to have been a Spaniard; which may 
be true of his extraction; but Tillemont and Merenda show that he seems to 
have been born at Rome. His father, whose name was Antony, either after 
the death of his wife, or by her free consent, engaged himself in an 
ecclesiastical state, and was successively reader, deacon, and priest of the 
title or parish church of St. Laurence in Rome. Damasus served in the 
sacred ministry in the same church, and always lived in a perfect state of 
continence, as St. Jerom assures us. When Liberius was banished by 
Constantius to Beroea, in 355, he was archdeacon of the Roman church, and 
attended him into exile, but immediately returned to Rome. Liberius at 
length was prevailed upon to sign a confession of faith in which the word 
consubstantial was omitted. After his return from banishment, he constantly 
held communion with St. Athanasius, as is clear from that holy man’s letter 
to the bishops of Egypt, in 360. He condemned and annulled the decrees of 
the council of Rimini, by a letter which he wrote to those bishops, 
mentioned by Siricius.22®° Liberius, after this, lay hid some time in the 
vaults of the cemeteries, for fear of the persecutors, as we learn from 
Sozomen,2222 Prosper, in his chronicle,22 Lucifer of Cagliari,2242 and 
Anastasius, in the life of pope Julius. Thus he repaired the fault which he 
had committed by his subscription. All this time Damasus had a great share 
in the government of the church, and doubtless animated the zeal of the 


pope. 


Liberius died on the 24th of September, 366, and Damasus, who was then 
sixty years old, was chosen bishop of Rome, and ordained in the basilic of 
Lucina, otherwise called St. Laurence’s, which title he bore before his 
pontificate. Soon after, Ursinus, called by some modems Ursicinus, who 
could not bear that St. Damasus should be preferred before him, got 
together a crowd of disorderly and seditious people in the church of Sicin, 
commonly called the Liberian basilic, now St. Mary Major, and persuaded 
Paul bishop of Tibur, now Tivoli, a dull ignorant man, to ordain him bishop 
of Rome, contrary to the ancient canons, which require three bishops for the 
ordination of a bishop; and to the ancient custom of the Roman church 
whose bishop was to be consecrated by the bishop of Ostia, as Baronius and 
Tillemont observe. Juventius, prefect of Rome, banished Ursinus, and some 
others of his party. Seven priests who adhered to him were seized to be 
carried into exile; but were rescued by their partisans, and carried to the 
Liberian basilic. The people that sided with Damasus came together with 
swords and clubs, besieged the basilic to deliver these men up to the 
prefect, and a fight ensued, in which one hundred and thirty-seven persons 
were killed, as Ammianus Marcellinus2222 and St. Austin relate.2274 In 
September the following year, 367, the emperor Valentinian allowed 
Ursinus to return to Rome; but, on account of new tumults, in November 
banished him again, with seven accomplices, into Gaul. The schismatics 
still kept possession of a church, probably that of St. Agnes without the 
walls, and held assemblies in the cemeteries. But Valentinian sent an order 
for that church to be put into the hands of Damasus; and Maximin, a 
magistrate of the city, a man naturally inclined to cruelty, put several 
schismatics to the torture. Rufin clears Damasus of any way concurring to, 
or approving of such barbarous proceedings, and the schismatics fell into 
the snare they had laid for him,22@ by which it seems that they demanded 
an inquiry to be made by the rack, which turned to their own confusion and 
chastisement. It appears by certain verses of pope Damasus that he had 
made a vow to God in honor of certain martyrs, to engage their intercession 
for the conversion of some of the clergy who continued obstinate in the 
schism; and that these clergymen being converted to the unity of the church, 
in gratitude, adomed at their own expense the tombs of these martyrs. By 
the same poem we learn, that the warmest abettors of the cause of Ursinus, 


after some time, sincerely submitted to Damasus. His election was both 
anterior in time, and in all its circumstances regular; and was declared such 
by a great council held at Aquileia in 381, composed of the most holy and 
eminent bishops of the western church; and by a council at Rome in 378, in 
both which the acts of violence are imputed to the fury of Ursinus. St. 
Ambrose,224 St. Jerom,22 St. Austin, Rufin, and others, bear testimony to 
the demeanor, and to the due election of Damasus. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, the famous pagan historian of those times, says, 
that the chariots, rich clothes, and splendid feasting of the bishops of Rome, 
whose tables surpassed those of kings, were a tempting object to ambition; 
and wishes they would imitate the plainness of some prelates in the 
provinces. Herein, at least with regard to the table, there is doubtless a great 
deal of exaggeration and spleen; though sometimes extraordinary 
entertainments were probably given by the church. However, some 
appearance of pomp and state was certainly then made, since, as St. Jerom 
reports,2278 Prtextatus, an eminent pagan senator who was afterwards 
prefect of Rome, said to pope Damasus, “Make me bishop of Rome, and I 
will be a Christian to-morrow.” Power alone is a snare to ambitious and 
worldly men; and a danger inseparable from exalted stations; yet all such 
things are rather an object of dread to those clergymen whose hearts are 
disengaged from the world; and riches in their hands are only the patrimony 
of Christ, instruments of charity. The reflection, however, of this heathen 
shows how necessary Christian modesty is to recommend the spirit of the 
gospel. Damasus certainly deserved not to fall under his censure. For St. 
Jerom, the great admirer of this holy pope, severely inveighs against the 
luxury and state which some ecclesiastics at Rome affected,22” which he 
would never have done if it had been a satire on his patron; at least he was 
too sincere to have continued his admirer. Moreover, in 370, Valentinian, to 
repress the scandalous conduct of ecclesiastics, who persuaded persons to 
bequeath estates or legacies to the church, in prejudice of their heirs, 
addressed a law to Damasus, forbidding the clergy or monks to frequent the 
houses of orphans and widows, or to receive from them any gift, legacy, or 
feoffment in trust. This edict Pope Damasus caused to be read in all the 
churches of Rome, and he was very severe in putting the same into 
execution, so as to give great offence to some unworthy persons who, on 


that account, went over to the schismatics; but some time after returned to 
their duty. Baronius thinks this law was enacted at the request of the pope, 
because it was addressed to him. At least it was certainly approved by him, 
and was not less agreeable to him than just in itself. It appears by St. 
Damasus’s fifteenth poem, that having escaped all dangers and 
persecutions,28° in thanksgiving he made a pilgrimage to St. Felix’s shrine 
at Nola, and there hung up this votive poem, and performed his 
devotions.228! 

Arianism reigned in the East under the protection of Valens, though 
vigorously opposed by many pillars of orthodoxy, as St. Athanasius, St. 
Basil, &c. In the West it was confined to Milan and Pannonia. Utterly to 
extirpate it in that part of the world, pope Damasus, in a council at Rome in 
368, condemned Ursacius and Valens, famous Arian bishops in Pannonia; 
and in another in 370, Auxentius of Milan. The schism of Antioch fixed the 
attention of the whole church. Meletius had beer ordained upon the 
expulsion of St. Eustathius, whom the Arians had banished; Paulinus was 
acknowledged by the zealous Catholics, called Eustathians, because, during 
the life of St. Eustathius, they would admit no other bishop. St. Basil, and 
other orientals, being well informed of the orthodox faith of St. Meletius, 
adhered to him; but Damasus, with the western prelates, held communion 
with Paulinus, suspecting the orthodoxy of Meletius on account of the 
doubtful principles of some of those by whom he was advanced to the see. 
Notwithstanding this disagreement, these prelates were careful to preserve 
the peace of Christ with one another. The heresy of Apollinarius or 
Apollinaris caused a greater breach. Apollinarius, the father, taught 
grammar first at Berytus, afterwards at Laodicea in Syria, where he 
married, and had a son of the same name, who was brought up to learning, 
had a good genius well improved by studies, and taught rhetoric in the same 
town; and both embracing an ecclesiastical state, the father was priest, and 
the son reader in that church at the same time. The younger of these was 
chosen bishop of Laodicea in 362. When Julian the Apostate forbade 
Christians to read the classics, the two Apollinariuses composed very 
beautiful hymns in all sorts of verse on the sacred history and other pious 
subjects; which are lost, except a paraphrase on the psalms in hexameter 
verse. In these poems they began to scatter the poison of certain errors, 


which were condemned by St. Athanasius, in his council at Alexandria in 
360, but the author was not then known. St. Athanasius wrote against these 
errors without naming the author, in 362. In the council which Damasus 
held at Rome in 374, the same conduct was observed. But the obstinacy of 
the bishop Apollinarius appearing incurable, from that time his name was 
no longer spared: it was anathematized first by pope Damasus at Rome The 
heresiarch lived to a great age, and died in his impiety. His capital errors 
consisted in this, that he said Christ had not assumed a human 
understanding, (voUc or soul,) but only the flesh, that is, the body and a 
sensitive soul, such as beasts have; and that the divine person was to him 
instead of a soul or human understanding; for which he insisted upon those 
words, the Word was made flesh; and he pretended that the human soul 
being the fountain of sin, it was not fitting that Christ should assume it. In 
this erroneous system it followed that Christ was not made man, having 
only taken upon him a body, the least part of human nature. Apollinarius 
also taught, that the body of Christ came from heaven, was impassible, and 
descended into the womb of the Virgin Mary, was not born or formed of 
her; also, that Christ only suffered and died in appearance.2282 He likewise 
revived the Millenarian heresy, and advanced certain errors about the 
Trinity. His followers chose Vitalis, one of his disciples, bishop of their sect 
at Antioch, and called Timothy, another of his disciples, patriarch of 
Alexandria. The decrees of pope Damasus against this heresiarch were 
received in a council held at Alexandria, in another at Antioch, and in the 
general council at Constantinople in 381. 

Illyricum in that age comprised all Greece and several other provinces 
near the Danube. The emperor Gratian, in favor of Theodosius, yielded up 
Eastern Illyricum, that is, Greece and Dacia, to the Eastern empire: the 
popes maintained that this country still belonged to the Western 
patriarchate, and reserved to themselves the confirmation of its bishops and 
other patriarchal rights. St. Damasus appointed St. Ascholius, bishop of 
Thessalonica, (who frequently preserved Macedon from the Goths with no 
other arms but his prayers,) his vicar over those churches: and in a letter to 
him, which is yet extant, gave him strict charge to be watchful that nothing 
should be done in the church of Constantinople prejudicial to the faith, or 
against the canons: and he condemned the illegal intrusion of Maximus the 


Cynic into that important see. When Nectarius was chosen archbishop of 
Constantinople, Theodosius sent deputies to Rome, to entreat pope 
Damasus to confirm his election.2282 When St. Jerom accompanied St. 
Epiphanius and St. Paulinus of Antioch to Rome, Damasus detained him till 
his death, three years after, near his person, employing him in quality of 
secretary, to write his letters, and answer consultations. This pope, who was 
himself a very learned man, and well skilled in the holy scriptures, 
encouraged St. Jerom in his studies. That severe and holy doctor calls him 
“an excellent man;”2284 and in another place,28° “an incomparable person, 
learned in the scriptures, a virgin doctor of the virgin church, who loved 
chastity, and heard its eulogiums with pleasure. Theodoret calls him the 
celebrated Damasus,22°© and places him at the head of the famous doctors 
of divine grace in the Latin church.2°82 The oriental bishops in 431, profess 
that they follow the holy example of Damasus, Basil, Athanasius, Ambrose, 
and others who have been eminent for their learning. The general council of 
Chalcedon styles Damasus, for his piety, the honor and glory of Rome.2288 
Theodoret says, “He was illustrious by his holy life, and ready to preach, 
and to do all things in defence of the apostolic doctrine.”2222 

This pope rebuilt, or at least repaired, the church of St. Laurence nea. 
Pompey’s theatre, where he had officiated after his father, and which to this 
day is called from St. Laurence, in Damaso. He beautified it with paintings 
of sacred history, which were remaining four hundred years afterwards.2222 
He presented it with a paten of silver weighing fifteen pounds, a wrought 
vessel of ten pounds weight, five silver chalices weighing three pounds 
each, five silver sconces to hold wax lights, of eight pounds each, and 
candlesticks of brass, of sixteen pounds weight. He also settled upon it 
several houses that were near the church, and a piece of land.2224 St. 
Damasus likewise drained all the springs of the Vatican which ran over the 
bodies that were buried there, and he decorated the sepulchres of a great 
number of martyrs in the cemeteries, and adorned them with epitaphs in 
verse, of which a collection of almost forty is extant.2222 Some of these 
belong not to him; those which are his work, are distinguished by a peculiar 
elegance and elevation, and justify the commendation which St. Jerom 
gives to his poetical genius. In the few letters of this pope which we have in 
the editions of the councils, out of the great number which he wrote, it 


appears that he was a man of genius and taste, and wrote with elegance. The 
ancients particularly commend, is constancy in maintaining the purity of 
our holy faith, the innocence of his manners, his Christian humility, his 
compassion for the poor, his piety in adorning holy places, especially the 
tombs of the martyrs, and his singular learning. Having sat eighteen years 
and two months, he died on the 10th of December in 384, being near 
fourscore years of age. A pontifical kept in the Vatican library, quoted by 
Merenda, says, that the saint burning with an ardent desire to be dissolved, 
and be with Christ, he was seized with a fever, and having received the 
body and blood of the Lord, lifting up his eyes and hands to heaven, he 
expired in devout prayer. His intercession is particularly implored in Italy 
by persons that are sick of fevers.2222 He was buried near his mother and 
sister, in an oratory which he had built and adorned at the catacombs near 
the Ardeatin Way, between that road and the cemetery of Calixtus or 
Prtextatus. Marangonus describes his sepulchre and those of his mother and 
sister, as they were discovered in the year 1736.22 

Learning, the great accomplishment and improvement of the human 
mind, is often made its bane. This sometimes happens by the choice which 
a man makes of his studies, and much oftener by the manner in which he 
pursues them. As to the choice, there is no sloth more trifling or vain than 
the studies of some learned men; to whom we may apply what Plato said to 
the charioteer, whose dexterity in the circus struck the spectators with 
astonishment. But the philosopher declared he deserved to be publicly 
chastised for the loss of so much time as was necessary for him to have 
attained that dexterity in so trifling and useless an exercise. A perfect 
knowledge of our own, and some foreign and learned languages, is a 
necessary instrument, and a key to much useful knowledge, but of little use 
if it be not directed to higher purposes. Holy David, St. Ambrose, St. 
Damasus, Prudentius, St. Paulinus, and many others consecrated poetry to 
the divine praises. The belles lettres in all their branches, give an elegance 
to a man’s mind and thoughts, and help us to communicate with dignity our 
most useful knowledge to others. But if made an employment of life, 
especially when the proper studies or occupations of a state ought to have 
banished them, they become a pernicious idleness, and so much entertain 
the heart as to ruin devotion and the taste of duties, and to occupy our 


reason in trifles. They are particularly condemned by the fathers and 
councils, in clergymen, as trespassing upon their obligations and destructive 
of the spirit of their profession. Logic gives a justness and clearness to our 
thoughts, teaches accurate reasoning, and exceedingly improves the 
judgment and other faculties of the mind. Yet, if its rules are made too 
prolix or spun into refined subtilties, they puzzle and confound the 
understanding. The same is to be said of metaphysics, which ought properly 
to be called the generals of science: a just acquaintance with which is, 
above all other studies and accomplishments, the means of improving the 
mind to the highest perfection, especially its ruling faculty, the judgment, 
and fitting it for success and accuracy in all other sciences and arts. The 
principles of Aristotle in logic and metaphysics are solid, exact, complete, 
and far preferable to all others; but the exposition must be concise, 
methodical, profound, infinitely accurate, clear, elegant, or free from a 
Gothic dress, which disfigures the best attainments, and is the characteristic 
of barbarism. Skill in useless knotty problems or questions which some 
start, is compared by an elegant writer to a passion for breaking hard stones 
with a man’s teeth, merely to show their goodness. All studies, be they ever 
so methodically conducted and regulated, must, in imitation of the saints, be 
directed to a holy end and serious purpose, and sanctified by a life of 
prayer. If fondness for any science degenerates into passion, it becomes a 
dangerous and vicious branch of curiosity, drains the heart, hinders holy 
meditation and prayer, captivates the soul, and produces ail the disorders of 
inordinate passions. 


St.s Fuscian, Victoricus, and Gentian, MM. 


Fuscian and Victoricus were two apostolical men who came to preach the 
faith in Gaul about the same time with St. Dionysius of Paris. They 
penetrated to the remotest parts of that kingdom, and at length made 
Terouenne the seat of their mission. Going back to Amiens, where Rictius 
Varus persecuted the Christians with more than savage barbarity, they 
lodged with one Gentian, who was desirous to become a disciple of Jesus 
Christ. He informed them that St. Quintin had lately glorified God by 
martyrdom. They were soon after apprehended, with their charitable host, 
and all three died for Christ about the year 287. See their Acts quoted by 
Ado, and the Chronicle of St. Bertin’s, extant in Bosquet,1. 4. On the 
translation of their relics, see Mabillon, sc. 4, Ben. and Gallia Christiana. 
Their bodies were found laid in coffins in the village Sama, now called St. 
Fusieu, i. e St. Fuscian’s, in a garden. St. Honoratus, then bishop of Amiens, 
translated them into the cathedral, Childebert II., at that time king, gave to 
the church of Amiens the royal village Magie, about the year 580 


St. Daniel, the Stylite, C. 


Though a love of singularity is vicious, and always founded in pride, 
sometimes extraordinary paths of virtue may be chosen in a spirit of fervor 
and humble simplicity, which is discovered by the effects. And true virtue is 
always so far singular that it is raised above, and essentially distinguished 
from, the manners of the crowd, which ever walks in the broad way, and 
runs counter to the rules of the gospel, by which a Christian is bound to 
square his conduct. The manner of living which a Simeon and a Daniel 
Stylites chose by an extraordinary inspiration and impulse of true piety and 
fervour, is only to be considered by us as an object of admiration: but the 
ardor, humility, and devotion with which they pursued the means of their 
sanctification, are imitable by all Christians. Daniel was a native of the 
town of Maratha, near Samosata; at twelve years of age he retired into a 
neighboring monastery, where, with astonishing fervour, he embraced all 
the means of perfection. A long time after, his abbot going to Antioch about 
the affairs of the church, carried Daniel with him, and passing by Telanissa, 
went to see St. Simeon on his pillar. That saint suffered Daniel to come up 
to him, gave him his blessing, and foretold that he would suffer much for 
Jesus Christ. The abbot dying soon after, the monks would have put Daniel 
in his place, but he declined it, and returning to see St. Simeon, continued 
fourteen days in the mandra,2°°° or monastery, which was near his pillar. He 
afterwards undertook a journey to the Holy Land; but St. Simeon appeared 
to him on the way, and ordered him to steer his course towards 
Constantinople, which he did. He passed seven days in the church of St. 
Michael without the walls of that city; then nine years at Philempora, in a 
ruinous abandoned little temple. 

After this term he resolved to imitate the manner of life of which St. 
Simeon had set the example, whose cowl he had obtained of that saint’s 
disciple Sergius, after his death in 459. St. Daniel chose a spot in the 
neighboring desert mountains towards the Euxine sea, four miles by sea, 


and seven by land, from Constantinople towards the north. A friend erected 
him a pillar, which consisted of two pillars fastened together with iron bars; 
whereon another lesser pillar was placed, on the top of which was fixed by 
other friends a kind of vessel somewhat like a half-barrel, on which he 
abode, encompassed by a balustrade.22°® The country of Thrace where he 
lived, was subject to high winds, and very severe frosts; so that his penance 
was more surprising than that of St. Simeon. The lord of the ground, about 
the year 463, built him a second pillar, which was stronger and higher than 
the first. When the saint took his rest he supported himself against the 
balustrade of his pillar. But by continually standing, his legs and feet were 
swollen, and full of ulcers and sores. One winter he was found so Stiff with 
cold that his disciples, having soaked some sponges in warm water, 
ascended the column, and rubbed him therewith to bring him to himself. 
This did not oblige him to leave his pillar, where he lived till he was 
fourscore years old. Without descending from it, he was ordained priest by 
Gennadius, bishop of Constantinople, who, having read the preparatory, 
prayers at the bottom of the pillar, went up to the top of it to finish the rest 
of the ceremony, and the saint said mass on the top of the pillar; and the 
first time administered the communion to the patriarch. Afterwards many 
frequently received the communion at his hands. In 465 a great fire 
happened at Constantinople, which consumed eight of its regions. St. 
Daniel had foretold it, and advised the patriarch Gennadius, and the 
emperor Leo, to prevent it, by ordering public prayers to be said twice a 
week; but no credit was given to him. The event made them remember it, 
and the people ran in great haste to his pillar. The saint, moved with their 
affliction, burst into tears, and advised them to have recourse to prayer and 
fasting. Stretching out his hands to heaven, he prayed for them. By his 
prayers he obtained a son for the emperor Leo, who frequently visited, and 
greatly respected him; but this son died young, God rather choosing that he 
should reign in heaven than on earth. Leo caused a small monastery to be 
built near the saint’s pillar for his disciples. Gubas, king of the Lazi, in 
Colchis, coming to renew his alliance with the Romans, the emperor carried 
him to see St. Daniel, as the wonder of his empire. The barbarian king 
prostrated himself with tears before the pillar, and the holy man was umpire 
of the treaty between the two princes. Gubas being returned to his own 


dominions, wrote often to St. Daniel, recommending himself to his prayers. 
This prince built a third pillar for the saint, adjoining to the other two, in 
such manner that the middle pillar was the lowest, that the saint might retire 
upon it for shelter in violent stormy weather: the saint also acquiesced that 
the emperor Leo should cause a roof to be made over the standing place on 
the top of his pillar. Unsavory herbs and roots were St. Daniel’s ordinary 
diet, and he often fasted some days without sustenance. God honored him 
with the spirit of prophecy and the gift of miracles. The sick, whom he 
often caused to come up his pillar, he frequently cured by laying his hands 
upon them, or by anointing them with the oil of the saints as it is called in 
his life; by which we are to understand the oil which burnt before the relics 
of the saints, in the same manner as St. Sabas cured many with the oil of the 
cross. The instructions which St. Daniel usually gave to those that resorted 
to him, wrought the conversion of many sinners; for his words penetrated 
their hearts, and being enforced by the example of his penitential life, were 
wonderfully powerful in bringing others into the narrow path of penance 
and true virtue. Certain persons had his image made of silver, which they 
placed in St. Michael’s church not far distant from his pillar. 

St. Daniel foretold Zeno that God would preserve him in a certain 
dangerous expedition; also, that he should succeed his father-in-law Leo in 
the empire, but should lose it for some time, and at last recover it again. The 
emperor Leo died in January, 474, and Zeno was saluted emperor; but 
openly abandoned himself to vice as if it had been the privilege of the 
imperial dignity to account nothing unlawful or dishonorable. While the 
Huns plundered Thrace, and the Arabs the east, he completed the ruin of his 
people by tyrannical oppressions. Having quarrelled with his mother-in-law, 
Verina, the widow of his predecessor, he saw himself abandoned, and fled 
into Isauria, his own country, in the year 475, the second of his reign. 
Basiliscus, brother to the empress Verina, usurped the throne, but was a 
profligate tyrant, and declared himself publicly the protector of the 
Eutychians. He restored Timothy Elurus, Peter the Fuller, and other 
ringleaders of that heresy; and by a circular letter addressed to all the 
bishops, ordered the acts of the council of Chalcedon and the letter of St. 
Leo to be everywhere anathematized and burned, condemning the bishops 
and clerks to be deposed, and the monks and laymen banished, who should 
refuse to subscribe his letter, or should dare to make mention of the council 


of Chalcedon. The holy pope Simplicius wrote strenuously to the tyran 
against these proceedings,2°2“ also to Acacius, patriarch of Constantinople 
charging him as his legate to oppose the re-establishment of Timothy at 
Alexandria, and forbidding mention to be made against the definitions of 
the council of Chalcedon. Acacius refused to subscribe the tyrant’s letter, 
put on mourning, covered the pulpit and altar of his church with black, and 
sent to St. Daniel Stylites, to acquaint him with what the emperor had done. 
Basiliscus, on his side, sent to him to complain of Acacius, whom he 
accused of raising a rebellion in the city against him. St. Daniel replied, that 
God would overthrow his government, and added such vehement 
reproaches, that he who was sent durst not report them, but besought he 
Saint to write them, and to seal the letter. The patriarch having assembled 
several bishops, in his own and their name, sent twice, in the most urgent 
manner, to entreat Daniel to come to the succor of the church. At length the 
saint, though with reluctance, came down from his pillar, and was received 
by the patriarch and bishops with incredible joy. Basiliscus being alarmed at 
the uproar which was raised in the city, retired to Hebdomum, whither the 
saint followed him. Not being able to walk for the sores in his legs and feet, 
he was carried by men, piety paying to his penance on that occasion the 
honor which the world gave to consuls. The guards would not suffer St. 
Daniel to enter the palace, who thereupon shook off the dust from his feet, 
and returned to the city. The tyrant was terrified, went himself to the saint, 
and threw himself at his feet, begging pardon, and promising to annul his 
former edicts. The saint threatened him with the thunderbolts of the divine 
anger, and said to those who stood by: “This feigned humility is only an 
artifice to conceal designs of cruelty. You shall very soon see the power of 
God, who pulls down the mighty.” Having thus foretold the fall of 
Basiliscus, and performed several miracles, he returned to the top of his 
pillar, where he lived eighteen years longer. Elurus recovered the see of 
Antioch, and Peter the Fuller that of Alexandria, and Eutychianism was 
everywhere encouraged. But Zeno after twenty months returned with an 
army from Isauria, and Basiliscus fled to the church, put his crown upon the 
altar, and took sanctuary in the baptistery, together with his wife and son. 
Zeno sent them to a castle in Cappadocia, where they were starved to death. 
One of the first things which the emperor did after his return was to pay a 


visit to St. Daniel Stylites, who had foreold both his banishment and his 
restoration. 

The saint, when fourscore years old, foretold his own death, and caused a 
short exhortation to be written which he left his disciples, whom he 
commended to God, and admonished to practice humility, obedience, 
hospitality, and mortification; to love poverty, maintain constant peace and 
union, study always to advance holy charity, shun the tares of heresy, and 
obey the church, our holy mother. Three days before his death he offered 
the holy sacrifice at midnight, and was visited by angels in a vision. The 
patriarch Euphemius assisted him in his last moments, and he died on his 
pillar about the year 494, on the 11th of December, the day which is sacred 
to his memory both in the Latin and Greek calendars. See his life carefully 
compiled in the sixth century, quoted by St. John Damascen somewhat 
adulterated as extant in Metaphrastes and Surius. See also Theodorus 
Lector, Evagrius, and Theophanes. Also Falconius in Ephemerides Grco- 
Moschas, p. 43. 


December 12" 


St.s Epimachus and Alexander, etc., Martyrs 


FROM ST. DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, IN EUSEBIUS, HIST. L. 6, C. 41. 


A. D. 250. 


While the persecution set on foot by Decius raged with the utmost violence 
at Alexandria in 250, and the magistrates were very industrious and active 
in searching for Christians, Alexander and Epimacnus fell into their hands, 
and upon confessing the name of Jesus Christ, were loaded with chains, 
committed to prison, and suffered all the hardships of a long and rigorous 
confinement. Remaining the same after this severe trial of their faith and 
patience, they were beaten with clubs, their sides were torn with iron hooks, 
and they consummated their martyrdom by fire. St. Dionysius, archbishop 
of that city, and an eye-witness of some part of their sufferings, gives us this 
short account of their sufferings, and also makes mention of four martyrs of 
the other sex, who were crowned on the same day, and at the same place. 
Ammonarium, the first of them, a virgin of irreproachable life, endured 
unheard-of torments without opening her mouth, only to declare that no arts 
or power should ever prevail with her to let drop the least word to the 
prejudice of her holy profession. She kept her promise inviolably, and was 
at length led to execution, being, as it seems, beheaded. The second of these 
holy women was named Mercuria, a person venerable for her age and 
virtue; the third was Dionysia, who, though a tender mother of many 
children, cheerfully commended them to God, and preferred his holy love to 
all human considerations; the fourth was another Ammonarium. The judge 
blushing to see himself shamefully baffled and vanquished by the first of 
these female champions, and observing the like fortitude and resolution in 
the countenances of the rest, commanded the other three to be beheaded 
without more ado. They are all commemorated in the Roman Martyrology 
on this day. 

To place the virtue of the Christian martyrs in its true light, we have but 
to consider it as contrasting the pretended heroism of the greatest sages of 


paganism. The martyr’s constancy is founded in humility, and its motive is 
the pure love of God, and perfect fidelity to his holy law. He regards 
himself as a weak reed; therefore God strengthens him, and by his grace 
makes him an unshaken pillar. The martyr considers himself as a base 
sinner, who deserves to suffer the death he is going to endure; he looks 
upon his martyrdom as the beginning of his penance, not as the 
consummation of his virtue; and he is persuaded that whatever he can suffer 
falls short of what he deserves: that it is the highest honor, of which he is 
infinitely unworthy, to be called to make a sacrifice to God of his life and 
all that he has received of his bounty, to give so pregnant a testimony of his 
fidelity and love, to be rendered conformable to Christ, and to die for his 
sake who, out of infinite mercy and love, laid down his most precious life, 
and suffered the most cruel torments, and the most outrageous insults and 
affronts for us: he calls it the greatest happiness to redeem eternal torments 
by momentary sufferings. Again, the martyr suffers with modesty and 
tender fortitude; he desires not acclamations, seeks no applause thinks only 
that God is the spectator of his conflict, and thes the eyes of men, at least 
unless with a pure view that God may be known and glorified through the 
testimony which he bears to his law and sovereign goodness and greatness. 
Lastly, he praises and thanks God amidst his torments; he feels no 
sentiments of revenge, but tenderly loves, and earnestly prays for the 
prosperity of those by whose hands or unjust calumnies he suffers the most 
exquisite and intolerable pain, and is only afflicted at the danger of their 
eternal perdition. On the other side, the vain and proud philosopher is 
puffed up in his own mind because he suffers; he sets forth his pretended 
virtue and constancy with a foolish grovelling ostentation, he conceals his 
inward spite, rage, and despair under the hypocritical exterior of a forced 
and affected patience; he insults his enemies, or at least studies and wishes 
revenge. The boasted Cato dreaded and abhorred the sight of Csar, and 
killed himself that he might not be presented before, or owe his life to, an 
enemy by whom he was vanquished. A Christian hero would have appeared 
before him without cither indignation or fear, and would have overcome 
him by humility, meekness, patience, and charity. Socrates by the 
haughtiness of his looks despised and insulted his judges, and by the 
insolence of his behavior, provoked them to condemn him; whereas the 
Christian martyr affectionately embraces, loves, and prays for his 


tormentors, like St. Stephen under a shower of stones, and covered with 
wounds and blood. 


St. Finian, or Finan,22%2 C. 


BISHOP OF CLUAIN-IRARD (CALLED CLONARD) IN IRELAND 


Among the primitive teachers of the Irish church the name of St. Finian is 
one of the most famous next to that of St. Patrick. He was a native of 
Leinster, was instructed in the elements of Christian virtue by the disciples 
of St. Patrick, and out of an ardent desire of making greater progress passed 
over into Wales, where he conversed with St. David, St. Gildas, and St. 
Cathmael, three eminent British saints. After having remained thirty years 
in Britain, about the year 520 he returned into Ireland, excellently qualified 
by sanctity and sacred learning to restore the spirit of religion among his 
countrymen, which had begun to decay. Like a loud trumpet sounding from 
heaven, he roused the sloth and insensibility of the lukewarm, and softened 
the hearts that were most hardened, and had been long immersed in worldly 
business and pleasure. To propagate the work of God, St. Finian established 
several monasteries and schools; the chief of which was Clonard, in Meath, 
which was the saint’s principal residence. Out of his school came several of 
the principal saints and doctors of Ireland, as Kiaran the Younger, 
Columkille, Columba the son of Crimthain, the two Brendans, Laserian, 
Canicus or Kenny, Ruadan, and others. 

St. Finian was chosen and consecrated bishop of Clonard.222 The great 
monastery which he erected at Clonard was a famous seminary of sacred 
learning.2429 St. Finian in the love of his flock, and his zeal for their 
salvation, equalled the Basils and the Chrysostoms, was infirm with the 
infirm, and wept with those that wept. He healed the souls, and often also 
the bodies of those that applied to him. His food was bread and herbs, his 
drink water, and his bed the ground, with a stone for his pillow. He departed 
to our Lord on the 12th of December in 552, according to the Inisfallen 
Annals, quoted by Usher, but according to others in 564. See his life, 
published by Colgan, on the 23d of February; Usher, Ant. Brit. c. 18, p. 
493; and Index Chronol. p. 531; Sir James Ware, Ant. Hib. c. 29; de Eccl. 


Cathedr. p. 291; and on the Bishops, p. 136. See also the note on St. Ultan, 
Ath of September, vol. ii. p. 399. 


St. Columba, Son of Crimthain, Abbot 


He was a native of Leinster in Ireland, a disciple of St. Finian, and became 
a great master of a spiritual life. He founded and governed the monastery of 
Tyrdaglas in Munster, and died of a pestilence which raged in Ireland in the 
year 548. 

St. Cormac, an ancient Irish saint, is mentioned in the Calendars on this 
day, as an abbot of eminent sanctity. Usher supposes him the same who paid 
a visit to St. Columkille, mentioned by Adamnan1. 3, c. 117. 

St. Colman, abbot of Glendaloch, is also mentioned this day in the Irish 
Calendar: he died in 659. See Colgan’s MSS. 


St. Eadburge, Abbess of Menstrey 


IN THE ISLE OF THANET 


She built there a new church in honor of SS. Peter and Paul, into which she 
caused the body of St. Mildrede, her immediate predecessor, to be 
translated. Her death happened about the year 751, according to Thorne, 
quoted in the Monasticon.212! St. Eadburge seems to be the abbess of that 
name to whom St. Boniface sometimes wrote. Capgrave confounds her with 
St. Ethelburge, (daughter of Ethelbert, king of Kent,) who, after the death of 
king Edwin her husband, consecrated herself to God, and died abbess of 
Lyming in Kent, towards the close of the seventh century. The relics of St. 
Eadburge were translated to Canterbury, in 1055, and there deposited in St. 
Gregory’s church. St. Mildrede is honored on the 20th of February. 


St. Valery, Abbot 


This saint was son to a gentleman of Auvergne, and in his childhood kept 
his father’s sheep; but out of an ardent desire of improving himself in 
spiritual knowledge, privately learned to read, and got the psalter by heart. 
He was yet young when he took the monastic habit in the neighboring 
monastery of St. Antony. From the first day such was his fervor that in his 
whole conduct he appeared a living rule of perfection, and, by sincere 
humility, esteeming himself below all the world, he meekly and cheerfully 
subjected himself to every one. Seeking the most perfect means of 
advancing in the paths of all virtues, he passed from this house to the more 
austere monastery of St. Germanus of Auxerre, into which he was received 
by St. Aunarius, bishop of that church. The reputation of the penitential 
lives of the monks of Luxeu, and of the spiritual wisdom of St. Columban, 
drew him afterwards thither, and he spent many years in that community, 
always esteeming himself an unprofitable servant and a slothful monk, who 
stood in need of the severest and harshest rules and superiors; and, next to 
sin, he dreaded nothing so much as the applause of men or a reputation of 
sanctity. Upon the departure of St. Columban, the care of protecting the 
monastery from the oppressions of men in power, was committed to St. 
Valery, till he was sent by St. Eustasius with Vandolen, a fellow-monk, to 
preach the gospel to idolaters. The two apostolic men travelled into 
Neustria, where king Clotaire II. gave them the territory of Leucone in 
Picardy, near the mouth of the river Somme. There, with the leave of 
Bertard, bishop of Amiens, in 611, they built a chapel and two cells. St. 
Valery by his preaching and the example of his virtue, converted many 
infidels, and assembled certain fervent disciples with whom he laid the 
foundation of a monastery. His fasts he sometimes prolonged for six days, 
eating only on the Sunday; and he used no other bed than twigs laid on the 
floor. His time was all employed in preaching, prayer, reading, and manual 
labor. By this he earned something for the relief of the poor, and he often 


repeated to others, “The more cheerfully we give to those who are in 
distress, the more readily will God give us what we ask of him.” The saint 
went to receive the recompense of his happy perseverance on the 12th of 
December in 622. He is honored in France on the 1st of April and on the 
12th of December. From his cells a famous monastery rose and a town 
which bears his name. His life was carefully written in 660, by Raimbert, 
second abbot of Leucone, from him.2422 See Mabillon, Act. Ben. t. 2, p. 76; 
and Annal.1. 11, n. 33; Gallia Christ. Vetus, t. 4, p 887; Nova, t. 10, pp. 


1231, 1234. 


St. Corentin, C. 


FIRST BISHOP OF QUIMPER IN BRITTANY 


He was son of a British nobleman, and being educated in the fear of God, 
retired young into a forest in the parish of Ploe-Madiern, where he passed 
several years in holy solitude, and in the practice of great austerities 
Marcellus, who subscribed the first council of Tours, and the several other 
bishops who came over with the Britons into Armorica, had continued to 
govern their flocks without any correspondence with the French, being 
Strangers to their language and manners. These being all dead, it was 
necessary to procure a new succession of pastors. St. Corentin was 
appointed bishop of Quimper or Quimmer, which, in the British language, 
signified a conflux of rivers, such being the situation of this place near the 
sea-coast. The cities of Rennes, Nantes, and Vannes were reconquered by 
Clovis I., and subject to him and his successors, and only became again part 
of the dominions of the Armorican Britons in the ninth century. French 
bishops therefore governed those sees, and even the Britons who were 
settled in those parts. But Lower Brittany was at that time independent, first 
under its kings; afterwards under counts. The count of Cornouaille, (said in 
the legends to be Grallo I., who died about 445,) in imitation of Caradoc, 
count of Vannes, gave his own palace at Quimper to serve the bishop, part 
for his own house, and part for his cathedral. As low as in the year 1424. 
under an old equestrian statue in the lower part of the church, was read this 
inscription: Here was his palace. 

St. Corentin was consecrated by St. Martin at Tours, says the legend, but 
that holy prelate died about the year 397, and the first colony of the Britons 
was only settled by the tyrant Maximus under their first king Conan in 383, 
and their last greatest colonies under Riwal, or Hoel I., about the year 520, 
when they recovered under Childebert part of what Clovis had conquered. It 
seems therefore most probable that St. Corentin received the episcopal 
consecration from one of St. Martin’s successors at Tours. He subscribed 


the council of Angers in 453, under the name of Charaton. Having long 
governed his church, worn out with his apostolic labors, he gave up his soul 
to God before the end of the fifth century, probably on the 12th of 
December, on which his principal festival is celebrated at Quimper, Leon, 
St. Brieuc, Mans, &c. His name occurs in the English Litany of the seventh 
century, published by Mabillon. (Annal.) His relics were removed to 
Marmoutier at Tours in 878, for fear of the Normans, and are still preserved 
there. See Dom. Morice, Hist. de Bret. t.1, p. 8; and note 13, 14, 19; 
Lobineau, Vies des Saints de la Bretag. p. 51. 

Another St. Corentin, now called Cury, was honored in Devonshire and 
Cornwall. He came from little Britain, and lived a hermit at the foot of 
mount Menehent, which Parker, Drake, &c., take for Menehont in 
Devonshire. He preached to the inhabitants of the country with great fruit, 
and died in that place in 401. See Borlase, Ant. of Cornwall, &c. 


December 13" 


St. Lucy, virgin, martyr 


ABRIDGED FROM HER ACTS, OLDER THAN ST. ALDHELM, WHO QUOTED THEM IN 
THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 


A. D. 304. 


The glorious virgin and martyr St. Lucy, one of the brightest ornaments, of 
the church of Sicily, was born of honorable and wealthy parents in the city 
of Syracusa, and educated from her cradle in the faith of Christ. She lost her 
father in her infancy, but Eutychia, her mother, took singular care to furnish 
her with tender and sublime sentiments of piety and religion. By the early 
impressions which Lucy received, and the strong influence of divine grace, 
Lucy discovered no disposition but towards virtue, and she was yet very 
young when she offered to God the flower of her virginity. This vow, 
however, she kept a secret, and her mother, who was a stranger to it, pressed 
her to marry a young gentleman who was a pagan. The saint sought 
occasions to hinder this design from taking effect, and her mother was 
visited with a long and troublesome flux of blood, under which she labored 
four years without finding any remedy by recourse to physicians. A length 
she was persuaded by her daughter to go to Catana, and offer up her prayers 
to God for relief at the tomb of St. Agatha. St. Lucy accompanied her 
thither, and their prayers were successful. Hereupon our saint disclosed to 
her mother her desire of devoting herself to God in a state of per petual 
virginity, and bestowing her fortune on the poor; and Eutychia. In gratitude, 
left her at full liberty to pursue her pious inclinations. The young nobleman 
with whom the mother had treated about marrying her, came to understand 
this by the sale of her jewels and goods, and the distribution of the price 
among the poor, and in his rage accused her before the governor Paschasius 
as a Christian, the persecution of Dioclesian then raging with the utmost 
fury. The judge commanded the holy virgin to be exposed to prostitution in 
a brothel-house; but God rendered her immoveable, so that the guards were 
not able to carry her thither. He also made her an overmatch for the cruelty 


of the persecutors, in overcoming fire and other torments. After a long and 
glorious combat she died in prison of the wounds she had received, about 
the year 304. She was honored at Rome in the sixth century among the most 
illustrious virgins and martyrs, whose triumphs the church celebrates, as 
appears from the Sacramentary of St. Gregory, Bede, and others. Her 
festival was kept in England, till the change of religion, as a holiday of the 
second rank, in which no work but tillage or the like was allowed. Her body 
remained at Syracusa for many years, but was at length translated into Italy, 
and thence, by the authority of the emperor Otho I., to Metz, as Sigebert of 
Gemblours relates. It is there exposed to public veneration in a rich chapel 
of St. Vincent’s church. A portion of her relics was carried to 
Constantinople, and brought thence to Venice, where it is kept with singular 
veneration. St. Lucy is often painted with the balls of her eyes laid in a dish: 
perhaps her eyes were defaced or plucked out, though her present acts make 
no mention of any such circumstance. In many places her intercession is 
particularly implored for distempers of the eyes. 

It is a matter of the greatest consequence what ideas are stamped upon the 
ductile minds of children, what sentiments are impressed on their hearts, 
and to what habits they are first formed. Let them be inured to little denials 
both in their will and senses, and learn that pleasures which gratify the 
senses must be guarded against, and used with great fear and moderation: 
for by them the taste is debauched, and the constitution of the soul broken 
and spoiled much more fatally than that of the body can be by means 
contrary to its health. Let them be taught that, as one of the ancient 
philosophers said, Temperance is the highest luxury; for only its pleasures 
are easy, solid, and permanent. It is much easier to conquer than to satisfy 
the passions, which, unless they are curbed by a vigorous restraint, while 
they are pliable, will be harder to be subdued. Obstinacy, untractableness, 
sloth. and voluptuousness, are of all dispositions in youth the most 
dangerous. 

Children like tender osiers take the bow. 

And as they first are fashioned, always grow. 

There are few Lucies nowadays among Christian ladies, because 
sensuality, pride, and vanity are instilled into their minds by the false 
maxims and pernicious example of those with whom they first converse. 
Alas’ unless a constant watchfulness and restraint produce and strengthen 


good habits, the inclinations of our souls lean of their own accord towards 
corruption. 


St. Jodoc, or Josse, C. 


Those Britons who, flying from the swords of the English-Saxons, settled in 
Armorica in Gaul, upon the ruins of the Roman empire in those parts, 
formed themselves into a little state on that coast till they were obliged to 
receive the laws of the French. Judical, commonly called Giguel, eldest son 
of Juthael, became king of Brittany about the year 630.2123 This prince soon 
after renounced this perishable crown to labor more securely for the 
acquisition of an incorruptible one, and retired into the monastery of St. 
Meen, in the diocese of St. Malo, where he lived in so great sanctity as to be 
honored after his death with the title of the Blessed Judical. When he 
resigned the crown he offered it to his younger brother Jodoc, called by the 
French Josse. But Jodoc had the same inclinations with his elder brother. 
However, to consult the divine will, he shut himself up for eight days in the 
monastery of Lanmamiont, in which he had been brought up, and prayed 
night and day with many tears that God would direct him to undertake what 
was most agreeable to him, and most conducive to his divine honor and his 
own sanctification. He put an end to his deliberation by receiving the 
clerical tonsure at the hands of the bishop of Avranches, and joined a 
company of eleven pilgrims who purposed to go to Rome. They went first 
to Paris, and thence into Picardy in 636, where Jodoc was prevailed upon by 
Haymo, duke of Ponchieu, to fix upon an estate of his, which was at a 
sufficient distance from his own country, and secure from the honors which 
there waited for him Being promoted to priest’s orders, he served the duke’s 
chapel seven years, then retired with one only disciple named Vurmare, into 
a woody solitude at Ray, where he found a small spot of ground proper for 
tillage, watered by the river Authie. The duke built them a chapel and cells, 
in which the hermits lived, gaining by the tillage of this land their slender 
subsistence and an overplus for the poor. Their exercises were austere 
penance, prayer, and contemplation. After eight years thus spent here they 
removed to Runiac, now called Villers-saint-Josse, near the mouth of the 


river Canche, where they built a chapel of wood in honor of St. Martin. In 
this place they continued the same manner of life for thirteen years; when 
Jodoc having been bit by an adder, they again changed their quarters, the 
good duke who continued their constant protector, having built them a 
hermitage, with two chapels of wood, in honor of SS. Peter and Paul. The 
servants of God kept constant enclosure, except that out of devotion to the 
princes of the apostles, and to the holy martyrs, they made a penitential 
pilgrimage to Rome in 665. At their return to Runiac they found their 
hermitage enlarged and adorned, and a beautiful church of stone, which the 
good duke had erected in memory of St. Martin, and on which he settled a 
competent estate. The duke met them in person on the road, and conducted 
them to their habitation. Jodoc finished here his penitential course in 669, 
and was honored by miracles both before and after his death. Winoc and 
Arnoc, two nephews of the saint, inherited his hermitage, which became a 
famous monastery, and was one of those which Charlemagne first bestowed 
on Alcuin in 792. It stands near the sea, in the diocese of Amiens, follows 
the order of St. Bennet, and the abbot enjoys the privileges of count. It is 
called St. Josse-sur-mer. St. Jodoc is mentioned on this day in the Roman 
Martyrology. See the life of this saint written in the eighth century; Cave 
thinks about the year 710. It is published with learned notes by Mabillon, 
Act. Ben. t. 2, p. 566: Gall. Chr. Nov. t. 10, pp. 1289, 1290. 


St. Kenelm, King, M. 


Kenulph, a prince of the blood royal of Mercia, was in the fourth degree of 
descent from Wibba, father of king Penda, and Egfert, the son of Offa, 
having reigned only half a year, was called to the throne of Mercia, which 
he filled twenty-two years. Dying in 819, he left his son Kenelm, a child 
only seven years old, heir to his crown, under the tutelage of his sister 
Quindride. This ambitious woman committed his person to the care of one 
Ascobert, whom she had hired to make away with him. The wicked 
minister decoyed the innocent child into an unfrequented wood, cut off his 
head, and buried him under a thorn-tree. His corpse is said to have been 
discovered by a heavenly ray of light which shone over the place, and by 
the following inscription: 

In Clent cow-pasture, under a thorn, 

Of head bereft, lies Kenelm king born.2)4 

Higden, in his Polychronicon, says the body was thrown into a well; the 
place was called Cowdale Pasture, and situate in the south part of 
Staffordshire, on the borders of Worcestershire, where in following ages he 
was honored with great devotion, but with greater resort of pilgrims at the 
abbey of Winchelcombe in Gloucestershire, which his father had founded, 
and in which his relics were enshrined, having been translated thither 
immediately after their discovery. The unnatural sister seized the kingdom, 
but was outed by her uncle Ceolwulph, (pronounced Colwulph) and in 
penance became a nun, as appears from the council of Cloveshoe in 822. St. 
Kenelm’s death happened in 820. See Higden, Will, of Malmesbury. Tyrrell, 
p. 252; Cowper in the life of St. Werburge, p. 21.2105 


St. Aubert, Bishop of Cambray and Arras, C. 


This great prelate was one of the greatest ornaments of the seventh age and 
eminent promoters of learning and piety in the Gallican church. His youth, 
that most precious season of life, he dedicated to God by the mortification 
and the absolute conquest of sensual appetites; he was careful to employ all 
his time usefully, and was a great proficient in sacred learning. Having with 
great zeal served the church for many years, he was consecrated bishop of 
Arras and Cambray on the 24th of March, in 633.2428 Though solitude, in 
which he conversed in heaven, and consulted God on his own necessities, 
and those of his people, was his delight, yet he knew what he owed to 
others; his door was always open to persons of all ranks and conditions, and 
he was ever ready to afford every one all comfort and assistance, spiritual 
and corporal, especially the poor, the sick, and distressed. With 
extraordinary watchfulness and sagacity he discovered the roots of the 
disorders which reigned among the people his prudence and zeal applied the 
remedies, and all the obstacles he met with, he surmounted by his courage 
and constancy. His instructions, supported by the wonderful example of his 
own life, had incredible success in reforming the manners of his numerous 
flock. It was the first part of his care to train up a virtuous clergy, and to 
qualify them for their sacred functions by learning and good habits: 
ignorance, especially in those who are the teachers of others, being a most 
fatal enemy to virtue, and a rooted and experienced piety being necessary in 
all youth, that when they attain manhood and are exposed to the dangers of 
public life in a corrupt world, they may be able to resist the influence of 
vice and bad example. St. Aubert converted to God innumerable sinners, 
and induced many persons of quality of both sexes, to renounce the world. 
The great king Dagobert often resorted to the saint to be instructed by him 
in the means of securing to himself an eternal kingdom. He listened to him 
with respect and attention, always rejoiced exceedingly in his heavenly 
conversation, and received from it the greatest comfort and edification. Out 


of respect for him he bestowed on his church of our Lady the royal estate 
and manor of Oneng. St. Landelin was drawn by St. Aubert’s tears and 
prayers from apostacy from a religious state, and from a most abandoned 
course of life into which he fell, at the head of a troop of licentious soldiers, 
or rather robbers; and in expiation of his crimes, he founded four 
monasteries, Lobes on the Sambre, in Haynault, in 653, which was long 
very famous; but being secularized, the canons removed their chapter, in 
1408, to Binche, three leagues from Mons, towards Charleroi. In 686, 
leaving St. Ursmar abbot of Lobes, he founded the abbeys of Ane, St. 
Guislain’s, and Krespin, near Valenciennes, in which last he died. St. 
Aubert gave his benediction to St. Guislain, and blessed his cell on the river 
Hannau or Haine, (which gave name to the province,) in the place which 
since bears his name, but was then called Ursdung or Ursidonc, i.e. Bear’s 
Kennel. 

The blessed count Vincent, called in the world Madelgare, his wife the 
blessed Waldetrude, and her sister St. Aldegundes, received the religious 
habit from the hands of St. Aubert, and the latter founded the monastery of 
Maubeuge, the former that of Mons. Our saint built himself many churches, 
and some monasteries, as Hautmont, in 652, &c. The translation of the 
relics of St. Vedast at Arras, was performed by him in 666, to a church at 
that time without the walls of the city, and St. Aubert laid there the 
foundation of the great monastery which still flourishes. It was soon after 
most munificently endowed by king Thierry or Theodoric III., who, dying 
in 691, after a reign of twenty-one years, was buried in this monastery with 
his second wife, Doda, where their monuments are seen to this day. 

By St. Aubert’s zeal, religion and sacred learning flourished exceedingly, 
in all Haynault and Flanders. Having worthily sustained the burden of the 
episcopal charge for the space of thirty-six years, he died in 669,2!27 and 
was buried in St. Peter’s church, now a famous abbey of regular canons in 
Cambray, which bears his name, founded in 1060, by St. Lietbert, bishop of 
Cambray, who also founded the Benedictin abbey of St. Sepulchre in 
Cambray, and died on the 23d of June, 1076. St. Aubert’s shrine is the 
richest treasure of this magnificent church and abbey. 

His festival was kept from the time of his death on the 13th of December, 
as appears from the most ancient calendars of that and neighboring 


churches: from the Libellus Annalis Domini Bed Presbyteri, published by 
Martenne from a MS. of St. Maximin’s at Triers, upwards of eight hundred 
years old, (Anec. t. 3, col. 637,) &c. This festival is a holiday at Cambray, 
where are also kept two other annual feasts in his honor: the elevation of his 
relics when they were first enshrined on the 24th of January; and that of 
their translation the 5th of July. When Guy or Guiard of Laon was bishop of 
Cambray,2128 William the abbot of St. Aubert’s in 1242, removed them into 
a new rich shrine which he had caused to be made by Thomas, a goldsmith 
of Douay, as we are informed by an inscription on the shrine. From which 
time this feast has been kept. The same inscription mentions that this shrine 
was enlarged and improved in 1275 by James, a goldsmith at Eskierchin, 
then a considerable town. Gerard I. the learned and zealous bishop of 
Cambray and Arras, about the year 1020 employed the most eminent 
Doctor Fulbert to write the life of St. Aubert. This could be no other than 
Fulbert the celebrated bishop of Chartres, who died in 1028, and had been 
fellow-scholar with Gerard, in the great school at Rheims under Gerbert of 
Orleans, afterwards archbishop of Ravenna, and lastly pope Sylvester [1.2122 
This life of St. Aubert is given imperfect by Surius: copied in MS. entire 
with notes and preliminary disquisitions, by M. Henry Dionysius Mutte, 
dean of the metropolitical church of Cambray and vicar-general of the 
diocese; who added three authentic relations, of miraculous cures of persons 
struck with a palsy, blind, lame, &c., with a particular detail of the 
circumstances of each, wrought by the intercession, and by the touch or 
presence of the relics of St. Aubert: the first written under the same bishop 
Gerard I. and by his order; the second was compiled in the eleventh; and the 
third relation of miracles in the twelfth century, in part by eye-witnesses. 
We have also an account of miracles wrought by the intercession of this 
saint in the parish church of Hennin Lietard, in which is preserved the relic 
of his jaw-bone. 

We have another accurate life of St. Aubert in the Chronicon 
Camaracense et Atrebatense, published by Dr. Colvenerius at Douay, in 
1615, under the name of Baldericus, bishop of Noyon and Tournay. But the 
author declares that he had been brought up and had always lived in the 
service of the church of Cambray, and that he wrote it by the order of his 
bishop, Gerard1. Whereas the clergy of Noyon, in their letter concerning the 


election of Baldericus, to the clergy and church of Arras, (apud Balus, 
Miscell, t. 5, p. 309,) assure us that he had always lived in the church of 
Noyon. Baldericus of Noyon was only a boy when Gerard I. died. The 
author of this Chronicon afterwards compiled the life of St. Gerry, as 
appears from the preface. See Boschius the Bollandist, Prv. Comment, in 
vitam S. Gaugerici, 11 Aug.2!!° Also see the life of St. Aubert, written by a 
nonk in Mabillon, Act. Ben. t. 2, p. 873. 


B. John Marinoni, C. 


He was the third and youngest son of a noble family, originally of Bergamo, 
but was born at Venice, in 1490. From his infancy it was his chiefest delight 
to be on his knees at the foot of the altar, and to hear as many masses every 
day as his employments permitted him. He usually studied before a crucifix, 
and sanctified his studies by most frequent fervent acts of divine love. To 
beg of God the grace never to sully his baptismal innocence, he spent forty 
days in prayer and a rigorous fast in honor of the immaculate conception of 
the mother of God. Having embraced an ecclesiastical state, he served 
among the clergy of St. Pantaleon’s church: and when he was ordained 
priest, became chaplain and afterwards superior of the hospital of 
incurables, in which charitable employ he was a comforting angel to all 
who were under his care. He was called hence to be admitted canon in the 
celebrated church of St. Mark, where his life was the edification of his 
colleagues and of the whole city. Out of a desire of serving God in a more 
perfect disengagement from earthly things, he demanded the habit of the 
regular clerks called Theatins, and made his profession in 1530, on the 29th 
of May, being then forty years of age, under the eyes of their founders, St. 
Cajetan, and Caraffa, ancient bishop of Chieti or Theate, who had instituted 
this order six years before. St. Cajetan being called from Venice to found 
the convent of St. Paul at Naples, took with him our saint. In that great city, 
Marinoni never ceased to preach the word of God with admirable simplicity 
and zeal; and being chosen several times superior, settled and maintained in 
it the perfect spirit of his order. 

Both by his prayers and sacrifices, in which his eyes were often bathed 
with tears, and by his exhortations in the pulpit and confessional, he was an 
instrument of salvation to many just and sinners. He died of a violent cold 
and fever at Naples, on the 13th of December, 1562. He was beatified by a 
bull of Clement XIII. in 1762, who, in 1764, granted to his order an office 
in his honor to be celebrated on the 13th of December. See St. Andrew 


Avellino’s letter on his heroic virtues, written in 1600; his short life written 
by Castaldi, sixty years after his death, printed at Vicenza in 1627: also the 
annals of the order, by Tuffo, bishop of Acerra; those by Silos, t. 1; the life 
of this saint by F. Bonaglia, printed at Rome in 1762; that by F. Blanchi, at 
Venice, in quarto; and that compiled in French by F. Tracy, Theatin at Paris, 
yet in MS. 


St. Othilia, V. Abbess 


She was a native of Strasburg, and of an illustrious family, but was baptized 
at Ratisbon, by St. Erhard, bishop of that see. Her father erected a great 
nunnery in Alsace, in which Othilia conducted one hundred and thirty holy 
nuns in the paths of Christian perfection, and died in 772. See Canisius, 
Raderus, t. 4, p. 7; Ado, Molanus, and the Roman Martyrolog on the 13th of 


December. 


December 14" 


St. Spiridion, Bishop, c. 


From. Rufin.1. 1, c. 5; Socrates1. 1, c. 12, p. 39; Sozomen,1. 1, c. 11. p. 22, 
St. Athan. Apol. 2. See also his Acts in Metaphrastes, Lipomanus, and 
Surius, and other Greek Acts of his life, written by Theodorus, bishop of 
Paphos, quoted by Jos. Assemani in Calend. Univ. ad 12 Dec p. 453. 


A. D. 348. 


Spiridion, or Spiridon, was a native of Cyprus, was married, and had a 
laughter named Irene, who lived always a virgin. His employment was hat 
of keeping sheep, which, in the patriarchal times, even kings thought not 
beneath their dignity. In this retired state simplicity and innocence of heart 
engaged the Almighty to furnish him with extraordinary lights in the paths 
of virtue, which it was the more easy for him safely to pursue, as he 
shunned the company of those whose example and false maxims might 
have induced him to take the same liberties they did, and fall into a worldly 
course of life. For there is no more dangerous snare to our souls than the 
conversation of that world which is condemned by the gospel; that is to say, 
that society and commerce of men who are animated with the spirit of 
irregular self-love, and that corruption of the heart which all men inherit 
from their first birth from Adam, and by which they live who have not 
vanquished it by grace, and put on the spirit of Christ. It is not enough for a 
Christian to guard himself against this contagious air abroad: he has an 
enemy at home, a fund of corruption within his own heart, which he must 
resist and purge himself of; and this not in part only, but entirely. They 
deceive themselves, who desire to be saved through Christ, without taking 
pains to put on perfectly the spirit of Christ; they who are willing to give 
alms, fast, and spend much time in prayer, but with all this are for reserving 
and sparing this or that favorite passion, this vanity, this pleasure, or this 
spirit of revenge. Spiridion made such use of the advantages which his state 


afforded him for virtue, as to seem to rival the Macariuses in their deserts: 
and he was honored with the gift of miracles. 

Sozomen, who wrote in the beginning of the fifth century, tells us that a 
gang of thieves, attempting one night to carry off some of his sheep, were 
stopped by an invisible hand, so that they could neither perpetrate the 
intended theft, nor make their escape. Spiridion finding them the next 
morning thus secured, set them at liberty by his prayers, and gave them a 
ram; but exhorted them seriously to consider the danger of their state, and 
amend their lives; observing to them, that they had taken a great deal of 
unnecessary pains, and run great hazard for what they might have made 
their own by asking for it. The same historian says,2! that it was the 
saint’s custom to fast in Lent with his whole family for some days together, 
without eating any thing; at which time, when he had no bread in his house, 
a traveller called upon him to rest and refresh himself on the road, 
according to the rule of hospitality which he practised. Spiridion, having 
nothing else in his house, ordered some salt pork to be boiled, for he saw 
the traveller was extremely fatigued. Then, having prayed some time, he 
asked the divine pardon, that is, prayed that the dispensation which he 
judged necessary, might be agreeable to God. After this he invited the 
stranger to eat, who excused himself, saying that he was a Christian.2//4 
Spiridion told him, that no meats being by their own nature unclean, the 
rule of fasting admitted a dispensation. St. Spiridion was chosen bishop of 
Tremithus, a city on the sea-coast, near Salamis, and continued the same 
rural exercise which he had before followed, yet so as to attend his pastoral 
functions with great assiduity and devotion. His diocese was very small, 
and the inhabitants were poor, but the Christians very regular in their 
manners; though there remained among them several idolaters. St. Spiridion 
divided his revenue into two parts; the one of which he gave to the poor, the 
other he reserved for his church and household, and for a loan to lend to 
such as were in necessity, never being solicitous for the morrow. In the 
persecution of Maximian Galerius he made a glorious confession of the 
faith. The Roman martyrology tells us, he was one of those who lost their 
right eye, had the sinews of their left-hand cut, and were sent to work in the 
mines. He was one of the three hundred and eighteen prelates who 
composed the first general council of Nice, and was there distinguished 


among the holy confessors who had suffered much for the faith of Christ. 
About that time died his daughter Irene. A certain person had deposited in 
her hands a thing of great value, that it might be the more secure. This he 
demanded of the bishop after her death; but it was not to be found, nobody 
knowing where it was hid. The person whose loss it was, appeared 
extremely afflicted. Socrates and Sozomen say, that the good bishop, moved 
with compassion, went to the place where his daughter was buried, called 
her by her name, and asked her where she had laid what such a person had 
left in her hands. They add, that she answered him, giving directions where 
she had hid it in the ground, that it might be more safe; and that it was 
found there. Though our holy prelate had very little acquaintance with 
human sciences, he had made the scriptures his daily meditation and had 
learned what veneration is due to the word of God. The bishops of Cyprus 
being on a certain occasion assembled together, Triphillius, bishop of Ledri, 
in that island, (whom St. Jerom commends as the most eloquent man of his 
time,) was engaged to preach a sermon; and mentioning that passage, Take 
up thy bed, and walk, he made use of a word to express the sick man’s bed, 
which he thought more elegant and beautiful than that in the original 
text.24/3 Spiridion, full of a holy resentment at this false meety, and attempt 
to add graces to what was more adored with simplicity, arose and asked 
whether the preacher knew better the right term than the evangelist? Our 
saint defended the cause of St. Athanasius in the council of Sardica in 347, 
and shortly after passed to eternal bliss. The Greeks honor his memory on 
the 12th. the Latins on the 14th of this month. 

Sacred learning is necessary in a minister of the church; but sanctity is 
not less necessary. Nothing is so eloquent, or so powerfully persuasive as 
example. A learned man may convince, but to convert souls is chiefly the 
privilege of those that are pious. There have been few ages in which polite 
literature has been cultivated with greater ardor than the present wherein we 
live. How many great orators, how many elegant writers have made their 
appearance in it! If these were all saints, what a reformation of manners 
should we see among the people! It is sanctity that possesses the art of 
softening the heart, and subduing all the powers of the soul. An edifying life 
proves the preacher sincere, and is alone a sermon which obstinacy itself 
will find it hard to hold out against. It stops the mouth of the enemies of 


truth and virtue. The life, vigor, and justness of a discourse, are the fruit of 
wit, genius, and study; but unction in words is produced only by the heart. 
A man must be animated with the spirit of God to speak powerfully on 
divine things; the conversion of hearts is the work of God A father and a 
mother are surprised that their instructions seem thrown away upon their 
children; but let them remember, that if they spoke the language of men and 
angels, if they have not themselves charity, or true piety, they are only a 
sounding trumpet. Children, in their most tender infancy, observe with 
incredible penetration and sagacity every word and action of others, 
especially of those whom they revere and love. In these, thoy naturally 
discern and read the spirit of all the passions with which such persons are 
actuated, deeply imbibe the same, learn to think and act from them, and are 
entirely moulded upon this model. The children of worldly parents will 
probably differ from them only in this, that their passions, by being 
strengthened so early, will become with age more blind and headstrong. 


St.s Nicasius, Ninth Archbishop of Rheims, and His Companions, 
Martyrs 


In the fifth century, an army of barbarians from Germany, ravaging part of 
Gaul, plundered the city of Rheims.244 Nicasius, the holy bishop, had 
foretold this calamity to his flock. When he saw the enemy at the gates and 
in the streets, forgetting himself, and solicitous only for his dear spiritual 
children, he went from door to door encouraging all to patience and 
constancy, and awaking in every one’s breast the most heroic sentiments of 
piety and religion. In endeavoring to save the lives of some of his flock, he 
exposed himself to the swords of the infidels, who, after a thousand insults 
and indignities, (which he endured with the meekness and fortitude of a true 
disciple of God crucified for us,) cut off his head. Florens his deacon, and 
Jocond his lector, were massacred by his side. His sister Eutropia, a 
virtuous virgin, seeing herself spared in order to be reserved for wicked 
purposes, boldly cried out to the infidels, that it was her unalterable 
resolution rather to sacrifice her life, than her faith or her integrity and 
virtue. Upon which they dispatched her with their cutlasses. St. Nicasius 
and St. Eutropia were buried in the churchyard of St. Agricola. Many 
miracles rendered their tombs illustrious, and this church was converted 
into a famous abbey, which bears the name of St. Nicasius, and is now a 
member of the congregation of St. Maur. The archbishop Fulco, in 893, 
translated the body of St. Nicasius into the cathedral, which the martyr 
himself had built, and dedicated to God in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. His head is kept in the abbey of St. Vedast at Arras. See St. Gregory 
of Tours, and Gall. Chr. Nov., t. 9, p. 6. The Acts of St. Nicasius in Surius 
(14 Dec.) were written before Hincmar, probably in the seventh century, but 
are of small importance, as Dom. Rivet observes. 


December 15" 


St. Eusebius, Bishop of Vercelli 


From the fathers and ecclesiastical historians of the fourth century. See 
Tillemont, Ughelli, t. 4, p 1044; Ceillier, t. 5, p. 440; Orsi,1. 14; Fleury,1. 
13, n. 14, 16, and 41,1. 15, n. 30. 


A. D. 371. 


St. Eusebius was born of a noble family in the isle of Sardinia, where his 
father is said to have died in chains for the faith. His mother, whose name 
was Restituta, being left a widow, carried him and a daughter she had, both 
in their infancy, to Rome.2!2 Eusebius was brought up in the practice of 
piety, and in the study of sacred learning, and ordained lector by St. 
Sylvester. We know not by what accident he was called to Vercelli, a city 
now in Piedmont. He served that church among the clergy with such 
applause, that the episcopal chair becoming vacant, he was unanimously 
chosen by the clergy and people to fill it. He is the first bishop of Vercelli 
whose name we know. St. Ambrose assures us, that he was the first who in 
the West united the monastic life with the clerical, living himself and 
making his clergy in the city live almost in the same manner as the monks 
in the East did in the deserts. They shut themselves up in one house with 
their pastor, and exercised themselves night and day in a heavenly warfare, 
continually occupied in the praises of God, having no other ambition than to 
appease his anger by fervent and uninterrupted prayers. Their minds was 
always employed in reading, or at work. “Can any thing be more admirable 
than this life,” cries out St. Ambrose, “where there is nothing to fear and 
every thing is worthy of imitation! where the austerity of fasting in 
compensated by tranquillity and peace of mind, supported by example 
sweetened by habit, and charmed by the occupations of virtue! This life is 
neither troubled with temporal cares, nor distracted with me tumults of the 
world, nor hindered by idle visits, nor relaxed by the commerce of the 
world.” The holy bishop saw that the best and first means to labor 


effectually for the edification and sanctification of his people, was to form a 
clergy under his eyes, on whose innocence, piety, and zeal, in the functions 
of their ministry, he could depend. In this design he succeeded so well, that 
other churches earnestly demanded his disciples for their bishops, and a 
great number of holy prelates came out of his school, who were burning and 
shining lamps in the church of God. He was at the same time very careful to 
instruct his flock, and inspire them with the maxims of the gospel. Many, 
moved by his exhortations, embraced virginity to serve God in purity of 
heart, without being divided by the cares or pleasures of the world. In a 
short time, the whole city of Vercelli appeared inflamed with the fire of 
divine love which Jesus Christ came to bring on earth, and which he 
ardently desired to see kindled in all hearts. Convicted by the force of the 
truth which the zealous pastor preached, persuaded by the sweetness and 
charity of his conduct, and still more powerfully excited by his examples, 
sinners encouraged themselves to a change of their lives, and all were 
animated to advance more and more in virtue. But his sanctity would have 
been imperfect without the trial of persecutions. 

The Arians governed all things by violence under the authority of the 
Arian emperor Constantius. In 354, pope Liberius deputed St. Eusebius, 
with Lucifer of Cagliari, to beg leave of that emperor, who passed the 
winter at Arles in Gaul, to assemble a free council.2/4© Constantius agreed 
to a council, which met at Milan in 355 while the emperor resided in that 
city. Eusebius, seeing all things would be there carried on by violence 
through the power of the Arians, though the Catholic prelates were more 
numerous, refused to go to it till he was pressed by Liberius himself, and by 
his legates, Lucifer of Cagliari, Pancratius, and Hilary,2"“ in order to resist 
the Arians, as St. Peter had done Simon the magician. When he was come 
to Milan, the Arians excluded him the council for the first ten days. When 
he was admitted, he laid the Nicene creed on the table, and insisted on all 
signing that rule of faith before the cause of St. Athanasius should be 
brought to a hearing; for the chief drift of the heretics was to procure if 
possible the condemnation of that most formidable champion of the faith. 
St. Dionysius of Milan offered to subscribe his name to the creed; but 
Valens, bishop of Mursia, the most furious of the Arians, tore the paper out 
of his hands, and broke his pen. The Arians, to set aside the motion for the 


previous signing of the Nicene creed, procured the removal of the synod to 
the emperor’s palace, where the subscription to the Catholic faith was 
superseded, and the condemnation of St. Athanasius immediately brought 
upon the carpet. Many were gained by the artifices of the Arians, or 
intimidated by the threats of the emperor, and signed the sentence which 
was pronounced against him. St. Dionysius of Milan had once given his 
subscription, only exacting a promise that the Arians would receive the 
Nicene faith. But St. Eusebius of Vercelli discovered the snare to him and in 
order to withdraw his friend’s subscription, objected that he could not sign 
the sentence after Dionysius, who was younger, and his son.248 Upon 
which the Arians consented to blot out the name of Dionysius; and both 
afterwards peremptorily refused to subscribe a decree which was injurious 
to an innocent and holy prelate. The emperor sent for St. Eusebius, St. 
Dionysius, and Lucifer of Cagliari, and pressed them to condemn 
Athanasius. They insisted upon his innocence, and that he could not be 
condemned without being heard. “I am his accuser,” said Constantius; 
“believe upon my word the charge brought against him.” The bishops 
answered, “This is not a secular affair, that requires your opinion as 
emperor.” Constantius took them up in anger, saying, “My will ought to 
pass for a rule. The bishops of Syria are satisfied that it should be so. Obey, 
or you shall be banished.” The bishops represented to him, that he must one 
day give an account to God of his administration. The prince, in the 
transport of his rage, thought once of putting them to death, but was content 
to banish them. The officers entered the sanctuary, tore the holy prelates 
from the altar, and conducted them to different places. Dionysius was sent 
into Cappadocia, where he died. He is commemorated in the Roman 
Martyrology on the 25th of May. Lucifer was banished to Germanicia in 
Syria, of which city Eudoxus, a celebrated Arian, was bishop; and our saint 
to Scythopolis, in Palestine, there to be treated at the discretion of the Arian 
bishop Patrophilus. Their chains did not hinder them from serving the 
church, and they confounded the heretics wherever they went. Pope 
Liberius wrote to them a letter of congratulation, exhorting them to courage 
and constancy. 

St. Eusebius was lodged at first with the good count Joseph, and was 
comforted by the visits of St. Epiphanius and other holy men, and by the 


arrival of the deputies of his church of Vercelli, with presents for his 
subsistence. He wept for joy to hear of the zeal and constancy of his whole 
flock in the Catholic faith under the priests whom he had appointed to 
govern his church in his absence. A great share of the presents he gave to 
his fellow-confessors, and to the poor. But his patience was to be exercised 
by greater trials. Count Joseph died, and the Arians, with the emperor’s 
officers, insulted the saint, dragged him on the ground through the streets, 
sometimes carried him backwards half naked, and at last shut him up in a 
little chamber, plying him for four days with all manner of violences, to 
engage him to conform. They forbade his deacons and other fellow- 
confessors to be admitted to see him. The saint had abandoned his body to 
suffer all manner of evil treatments from their hands, without opening his 
mouth all that while; but seeing himself debarred of his only comfort and 
support, he sent a letter to the Arian bishop Patrophilus, with the following 
direction: “Eusebius, the servant of God, with the other servants of God 
who suffer with me for the faith, to Patrophilus, the jailer, and to his 
officers.” After a short relation of what he had suffered, he desired that his 
deacons might be allowed to come to him. After he remained in that 
confinement four days without eating, the Arians sent him back to his 
lodgings. Twenty-five days afterwards they came again, armed with clubs, 
broke down a wall in the house, and dragged him again into a little 
dungeon, with a priest named Tegrinus. They rifled his lodgings, plundered 
all his provisions, and cast many priests, monks, and even nuns into the 
public prisons. St. Eusebius found means to write a letter out of his dungeon 
to his flock, extant in Baronius, in which he mentions these particulars. His 
sufferings here were aggravated every day, till the place of his exile was 
changed. From Scythopolis he was sent into Cappadocia, and, some time 
afterwards, into Upper Thebais in Egypt. We have a letter which he wrote 
from this third place of his banishment, to Gregory bishop of Elvire, to 
encourage him vigorously to oppose Osius (who had unhappily fallen) and 
all who had forsaken the faith of the church, without fearing the power of 
kings. He expresses a desire to end his life in sufferings, that he might be 
glorified in the kingdom of God. This short letter discovers the zeal of a 
holy pastor, joined with the courage of a martyr. Constantius being dead, 
towards the end of the year 361, Julian gave leave to all the banished 
prelates to return to their sees. St. Eusebius left Thebais, and came to 


Alexandria, to concert measures with St. Athanasius for applying proper 
remedies to the evils of the church. He was present, and subscribed 
immediately after St. Athanasius, in the council held there in 362, by which 
it was resolved to allow the penitent prelates, who had been deceived by the 
Arians, especially at Rimini, to preserve their dignity. From Alexandria our 
Saint went to Antioch, to endeavor to extinguish the great schism there; but 
found it widened by Lucifer of Cagliari, who had blown up the coals afresh, 
and ordained Paulinus bishop. He would not communicate with Paulinus, 
but made haste out of Antioch. Lucifer resented this behavior, and broke off 
communion with him, and with all who with the late council of Alexandria 
received the Arian bishops in their dignity upon their return to the true faith. 
This was the origin of the schism of Lucifer, who, by pride, lost the fruit of 
his former zeal and sufferings. 

St. Eusebius travelled over the East, and through Illyricum, confirming in 
the faith those that were wavering, and bringing back many that were gone 
astray. Italy, at his return, changed its mourning garments, according to the 
expression of St. Jerom. There St. Hilary of Poitiers and St. Eusebius met, 
and were employed in opposing the Arians, particularly Auxentius of 
Milan: but that crafty heretic had gained the favor of Valentinian, and 
maintained himself under his protection against the united zealous efforts of 
St. Hilary and St. Eusebius. St. Jerom, in his chronicle, places the death of 
the latter in 371. An ancient author says it happened on the 1st of August. 
He is styled a martyr in two old panegyrics in his praise, printed in the 
appendix of the works of St. Ambrose. There only remain of his works the 
three epistles above quoted. In the cathedral of Vercelli is shown an old MS. 
copy of the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, said to be written by St. 
Eusebius: it was almost worn out with age near eight hundred years ago, 
when king Berengarius caused it to be covered with plates of silver. The 
body of St. Eusebius is laid in a shrine raised above a side altar in the 
cathedral at Vercelli. The Roman Missal and Breviary give his office on the 
15th of December, which is probably the day on which his relics were 
removed; for his name occurs in ancient calendars on the 1st of August. 

The holy fathers, who by their zeal and learning maintained the true faith, 
shunned the dangerous rocks of error, because in their studies they followed 
the rules laid down by divine revelation, and made sincere humility the 
foundation of all their literary pursuits. Conscious that they were liable to 


mistakes, they entertained a modest diffidence in themselves and their own 
judgment, and said with St. Austin, “I may err, but a heretic I will never 
be.” This humility and caution is a sure guard against any fatal errors in 
religion, or dangerous miscarriages in civil conduct, with regard to literary 
attempts, into which an overbearing pride chiefly betrays men. How many 
by it become pedants, falling into an ostentatious show of trifling or 
pretended learning! How many are perpetually wrangling and disputing, 
eager not for the point in debate, but for the victory, and desirous to display 
their imaginary parts! How many to use all company by their impertinence, 
talking always of mythology, metaphysics, or the jargon of the schools,2!!9 
or stun others with the loudness of their voice, or an overbearing tone of 
authority! Many, in studying, pursue their speculations so far as to lose 
sight of common sense, and by too intense an application to things beyond 
their sphere, overset and unhinge their understanding. Many mistake the 
wildest fancies of their brain for reason. Hence Cicero justly remarks, that 
nothing can be invented ever so absurd or monstrous, which has not been 
said by some of the philosophers. How many heresies have been set up by 
scholars among Christians! The root of these abuses is, a secret vanity, self- 
sufficiency, or complacency in an opinion of their own knowledge or 
penetration, which scholars easily entertain. So true it is, as the apostle tells 
us, that science puffs up; not of itself, but through the propensity of the 
human heart to pride. It is therefore necessary that every student learn, in 
the first place, never to trust in his own abilities, and make modesty and 
humility, by which men know themselves, the foundation of his learning. 
The most ignorant among scholars are usually the most apt to overrate their 
knowledge and abilities. 

The Irish commemorate on this day St. Florence or Flann, abbot of 
Benchor. Colgan MSS. 


December 16" 


St. Ado, Archbishop of Vienne, C. 


FROM HIS LIFE COLLECTED BY MABILLON, T. 6, ACT. BEN. P. 281. SEE CEILLIER, T. 19, 
P. 247. 


A. D. 875. 


Ado was born in the diocese of Sens, towards Gatinois, about the year 800, 
and was of one of the richest and most noble families of that country. It was 
the principal care of his religious parents to seek tutors, masters, and 
companions who should concur together by their maxims, example, interior 
spirit, and prudent and earnest instructions to form the morals of their son, 
and inspire into his soul the most tender and perfect sentiments of Christian 
piety. All this they happily found in the monastery of Ferrieres in Gatinois, 
at that time famous for learning and discipline. The pregnancy of his wit, 
the solidity of his judgment, his assiduity at his studies, and, above all, his 
humble obedience and docility, and his sincere piety, gained him the esteem 
and affections of the abbot Sigulph, and all his masters; and engaged them 
to redouble their care and attention in lending him every assistance to adorn 
his mind with all useful science, and to form the most perfect Christian 
spirit in his heart. Their pains were abundantly recompensed by the great 
progress which he made. Many great and powerful friends sought, by 
soothing flatteries, and by setting before him the lure of worldly honors and 
pleasures, to engage him in the career which his birth and abilities opened 
to him. But the pious young nobleman was not to be imposed upon by 
specious words or glosses. He saw clearly the dangers which attended such 
a course, and the cheat of that false blaze of shadowy greatness which 
seemed to surround it, and, dreading lest in such a state any thing could 
cause a division in his heart, or slacken his ardor in the entire consecration 
of himself to the divine service, he took the religious habit in that house, 
resolving never to serve any other master but God alone. 

The saint was yet young when Marcvard, abbot of Prom, who had 
formerly been himself a monk of Ferrieres, begged of the abbot of Ferrieres 


as the greatest of favors that Ado might teach the sacred sciences in his 
monastery. The request could not be refused. Ado so taught as to endeavor 
to make his hearers truly sensible that if studies, even of morality and 
religion, entirely terminate in a barren knowledge of those truths, without 
acquiring the interior habits, sentiments, and dispositions which they 
inculcate, though they may sometimes be serviceable to others, they are not 
only useless, but pernicious to those who are possessed of them. Science, 
without advancing at the same time in humility and virtue, serves only to 
heighten vanity, and to swell and puff up the mind. For men who study only 
to furnish themselves with materials to shine in conversation, and to fill 
their heads with a set of notions which never sink deep into or influence the 
heart, fall into an overweening conceit of themselves, and are as much 
under the bias of pride as worldly libertines are enslaved to an inordinate 
love of riches, honor, or pleasures. Our saint, therefore, instructed his 
scholars how to form rules for the conduct of their lives, to examine into 
themselves, to subdue their passions, and, by conversing continually in 
heaven, to put on a heavenly spirit. Thus he labored to make all that were 
under his care truly servants of God; and it pleased God to suffer him to fall 
under grievous trials, that by them he might complete the work of his own 
sanctification, and the entire sacrifice of his heart. After the death of 
Marcvard, he was, through envy and jealousy, expelled the house, treated 
with great contempt, and oppressed by outrageous slanders. Ado took this 
opportunity to visit the tombs of the apostles at Rome, and stayed five years 
in that city. From thence he removed to Ravenna, where he found an old 
Martyrology, of which he took a copy, which he improved by many 
additions and corrections, and published about the year 858.2/22 He also 
compiled a chronicle, and wrote the lives of St. Desiderius and St. Chef. 
When he returned out of Italy, he made a halt at Lyons, and St. Remigius, 
archbishop of that see, detained him there, and, having obtained leave of the 
abbot of Ferrieres, gave him charge of the parish church of St. Romanus, 
near Vienne. The celebrated Lupus, who had been chosen abbot of 
Ferrieres, and who is well known by his hundred and thirty letters, and 
several little treatises, became his zealous advocate, and, the see of Vienne 
falling vacant, he was chosen archbishop, and consecrated in September, 
860. The year following he received the pall from pope Nicholas, with the 


decrees of a Roman council, the purport of which was to check certain 
disorders which had crept into several churches in France. 

Ado’s promotion made no change in his behavior; he was still the same 
humble, modest, mortified man as when in a cloister, and endeavored to 
inspire his flock with the like sentiments and dispositions. He was 
indefatigable in pressing the great truths of salvation. He usually began his 
sermons and exhortations with these or the like words: “Hear the eternal 
truth which speaks to you in the gospel;” or, “Hear Jesus Christ, who saith 
to you,” &c. It was a principal part of his care that all candidates for holy 
orders should be rigorously examined, and he would be present at these 
examinations. He regulated the public service of the church with much zeal 
and wisdom, and made strict inquiry into the conduct of all those who were 
called to serve in the ministry of the altar, not only with regard to their 
progress in sacred learning and the regularity of their manners, but also with 
regard to their spirit of devotion and assiduity in constant prayer. The saint 
labored without intermission for the reformation of manners, and 
establishing good discipline among the people. He took great care that all 
that were ignorant of the principles of Christianity should be forbid to be 
sponsors at baptism, or to be joined in matrimony, or admitted to any of the 
sacraments till they were better instructed. By his vigilance no quarter was 
given to all those who indulged themselves in any vicious practice, in 
pleasures that enervate the soul, or in amusements and diversions which are 
dangerous to innocence. What enforced his instructions, and gave them 
weight and efficacy, was his example. His life was most austere; he was in 
every thing severe to himself, and all the clergymen that were about him 
were enjoined to apprize him of the least slip in his behavior. Though he 
was inflexible towards obstinate sinners, and employed every means to 
bring them to repentance, when he found them sincerely desirous to return 
to God, he received them with the greatest tenderness and indulgence, 
imitating the good Shepherd, who came down from heaven to seek the lost 
sheep, and carried them back to the fold on his shoulders. By his care the 
poor were everywhere tenderly assisted with every corporal and spiritual 
comfort and succor they could stand in need of, and many hospitals were 
raised for their reception and entertainment at his expense. It was his 
earnest desire to see all Christians seriously engaged in the noble contest, 
which of them should best fulfil his obligations in their full extent, which 


are all reduced to those which tie him to his Creator; for on a man’s concern 
for them depends his regard for all others. Religion alone can make 
mankind good and happy; and those who act under its influence are steady 
in the disinterested pursuit of every virtue, and in the discharge of every 
duty, even towards the world, their families, and themselves. To sum up the 
whole character of this good prelate in two words, Ado knew all the 
obligations of his post, and discharged them with the utmost exactness and 
fidelity. He distinguished himself in many councils abroad, and held 
himself several councils at Vienne to maintain the purity of faith and 
manners, though only a fragment of that which he celebrated in 870 is 
extant. When king Lothaire sought pretexts to divorce his queen Thietburge, 
our holy prelate obliged him to desist from that unjust project; and he had a 
great share in many public transactions, in which the interest of religion was 
concerned. For pope Nicholas I., king Charles the Bald, and Lewis of 
Germany had the greatest regard for him, on account of his prudence and 
sanctity, and paid a great deference to his advice. In the hurry of 
employments his mind was as recollected as if his whole business lay 
within the compass of his own private concerns. The multiplicity of affairs 
never made him the less constant in prayer, or less rigorous in his 
mortifications. To read the lives of the saints, and to consider their edifying 
actions, in order to imbibe their spirit, and quicken his own soul in the 
practice of piety, was an exercise in which he always found singular 
comfort and delight, and a great help to devotion; and, like the industrious 
bee, which sucks honey from every flower, he endeavored to learn from the 
life of every saint some new practice of virtue, and to treasure up in his 
mind some new maxim of an interior life. From thus employing his 
thoughts on the saints, studying to copy their virtues, and affectionately and 
devoutly honoring them in God, he happily passed to their glorious society 
eternally to enjoy God with them, on the 16th of December, 875, having 
been bishop fifteen years, three months. He is honored in the church of 
Vienne, and named in the Roman Martyrology on this day. 

This mortal life is a pilgrimage, full of labors, hardships, and perils 
through an inhospitable desert, amidst numberless by-paths, and abounding 
with howling wild beasts. And the greatest danger frequently is the 
multitude of those who go astray before us. We follow their steps without 
giving ourselves leisure to think, and are thus led into some or other of 


these devious broad roads, which unawares draw all that are engaged in 
them headlong down the dreadful precipice into eternal flames. Amidst 
these, one only narrow path, which seems beset with briers and thorns, and 
is trodden by a small number of courageous souls, leads to happiness; and 
amongst those who enter upon it, many in every part fall out of it into some 
or other of the devious tracts and windings which terminate in destruction. 
Amidst these alarming dangers we have a sure guide; the light of divine 
revelation safely points out to us the strait way, and Christ bids us follow 
him, walk by his spirit, carefully tread in his steps, and keep always close to 
his direction. If ever we forsake his divine guidance, we lose and bewilder 
ourselves. He is the way, the truth, and the life. Many saints have followed 
this rule, and escaped all dangers, who seem to cry out to us. 

This is the right way: walk you in it.” Can we have a greater comfort, 
encouragement, or assistance than to have them always before our eyes? 
The example of a God made man for us is the greatest model which we are 
bound continually to study in his divine life and precepts. Those who in all 
stations in the world have copied his holy maxims and conduct, sweetly 
invite us to this imitation of our divine original: every one of them cries out 
to us, with St. Paul,2!24 Be ye followers of me, as I also am of Christ. Their 
example, if always placed before our eyes, will withhold us from being 
hurried away by the torrent of the world, and its pernicious maxims, and the 
remembrance of their heroic conflicts, and the sight of the crowns they now 
enjoy, will be our comfort and support. What can give us greater joy in this 
valley of tears than to think often on the bliss which these glorious 
conquerors already possess, and on the means by which they attained to it? 
We ourselves press close after them, and even now are not far from the 
same glory; for we live on the borders of it. The longest life is very short; 
and every moment in it may, by the least unexpected incident, ingulf us 
suddenly in the abyss of eternity, and remove us into the society of these 
glorious saints. Can we desire this bliss, and not love honor, and always 
bear them in mind? 


St. Alice, or Adelaide, Empress 


The second kingdom of Burgundy, called also of Arles, was erected by 
Charles the Bald, emperor and king of France, who, in 879, bestowed 
Burgundy, Provence, Bresse, and Dauphin, with his title on his brother-in- 
law Bose, descended by the mother from Louis Dbonnaire.2422 Rudolph, or 
Ralph II., king of Burgundy, was father to St. Alice, whom he left at his 
death, in 937, only six years old. At sixteen she was married to Lothaire, 
king of Italy, by whom she had a daughter named Emma, who was 
afterwards married to Lothaire, king of France. The death of our saint’s 
husband, which happened about the year 949, left her a young widow, and 
the afflictions with which she was visited contributed perfectly to disengage 
her heart from the world, and make her devote herself to the practice of 
piety, which had been from her infancy the ruling inclination of her heart. 
Berengarius III., margrave of Yvrea, possessed himself of all Lombardy, 
and succeeded in the title of king of Italy. This prince, who had always been 
the declared enemy of his predecessor’s family, cast Alice into prison at 
Pavia, where she suffered the greatest hardships and indignities. She at 
length found means to make her escape, and fled towards Germany; but was 
met by the emperor Otho I., who, at the solicitation of pope Agapetus II., 
was marching at the head of an army of fifty thousand men to do her 
justice. He made himself master of Pavia and other places, and married 
Alice,2/22 but restored the kingdom to Berengarius, upon condition he 
should hold it of the empire. Berengarius soon forgot his engagements; 
whereupon Otho, at the earnest request of pope John XII., sent his son 
Luitolph against him, and Luitolph, after gaining many victories, dying, the 
emperor went in person into Italy, made Berengarius prisoner, and banished 
him into Germany, where he died at Bamberg. After this victory, Otho was 
crowned emperor at Rome by the pope in 963. 

The good empress was not puffed up with prosperity, and made use both 
of her riches and power only to do good to all men, especially to protect 


comfort, and relieve all that were in distress. Otho I., surnamed the Great 
died in 973, having reigned as king of Germany thirty-six years, as emperor 
almost eleven. Alice educated her son Otho II., with great care, and his 
reign was happy so long as he governed by her directions.2/24 But not 
standing upon his guard against flatterers, he suffered his heart to be 
debauched by evil counsellors. After the death of his first wife, who was 
daughter to the marquis of Austria, he married Theophania, a Grecian 
princess, and so far forgot his duty to his good mother as to banish her from 
court. Her tears for his irregularities were not shed in vain. Misfortune 
opened his eyes; he recalled her, and, with the most dutiful deference, 
reformed the abuses of the government by her counsels. The young emperor 
having been defeated by the Greeks in Calabria, died of a dysentery at 
Rome in 983, after he had reigned nine years. His imperious widow, 
Theophania, who became regent for her son Otho III., made it a point of 
honor to insult her pious mother-in-law; but Alice made no other return for 
all the ill treatment she received at her hands but that of meekness and 
patience. The young empress being snatched away by a sudden death, she 
was obliged to take upon her the regency. On this occasion it appeared how 
perfectly she was dead to herself. Power she looked upon merely as a 
burden and most difficult stewardship: but she applied herself to public 
affairs with indefatigable care. She showed herself so much a stranger to all 
resentment, as to load with benefactions those courtiers who had formerly 
given her most to suffer. Her attention to the public concerns never made 
her neglect the exercises of mortification and devotion. At set hours she 
retired to her oratory, there to seek by humble prayer the direction and light 
of heaven in her counsels, and to weep before God for those sins of the 
people which it was not in her power to remedy. In correcting others she felt 
in her own breast the confusion and trouble which her correction must give 
them; hence she forgot nothing which could soften it. Thus, by gaining their 
confidence and affection, she easily conducted them to virtue. Her own 
household appeared as regular as the most edifying monastery. She filled all 
the provinces which had the happiness to share in her protection, but 
especially the city of Magdeburg, with religious houses, and other 
monuments of charity and piety, and she zealously promoted the conversion 
of the Rugi and other infidels. In the last year of her life she took a journey 


into the kingdom of Burgundy to reconcile the subjects of that realm to king 
Ralph, her nephew, and died on the road, at Salces, in Alsace, in the year 
999. Her name is honored in the calendars of several churches in Germany, 
though not in the Roman. A portion of her relics is kept in a costly shrine in 
the Treasury of Relics at Hanover, and is mentioned in the Lipsanographia 
of the electoral palace of Brunswick-Lunenburg, printed in 1713. See the 
life of St. Alice, written by St. Odilo with histories of her miracles 
published by Leibnitz, Collectio Scriptorum Brunswicensium, t. 2, p. 262. 

The Irish commemorate on this day St. Beanus, a bishop in Leinster. 
Colgan, MSS. 


December 17" 


St. Olmypias, Widow 


From St. Chrysostom’s seventeen letters to her; Palladius in his life; another 
Palladius in Lausiac, c. 43; Sozom.1. 8, c. 2; Leo Imp. in Encomio S. Joan. 
Chrysostomi. See Tillemont, t. 11, p. 416. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 410. 


St. Olympias, the glory of the widows in the Eastern church, was a lady of 
illustrious descent and a plentiful fortune. She was born about the year 368, 
and left an orphan under the care of Procopius, who seems to have been her 
uncle: but it was her greatest happiness that she was brought up under the 
care of Theodosia, sister to St. Amphilochius, a most virtuous and prudent 
woman, whom St. Gregory Nazianzen called a perfect pattern of piety, in 
whose life the tender virgin saw as in a glass the practice of all virtues, and 
it was her study faithfully to transcribe them into the copy of her own life. 
From this example which was placed before her eyes, she raised herself 
more easily to contemplate and to endeavor to imitate Christ, who in all 
virtues is the divine original which every Christian is bound to act after. 
Olympias, besides her birth and fortune, was, moreover, possessed of all the 
qualifications of mind and body which engage affection and respect. She 
was very young when she married Nebridius, treasurer of the emperor 
Theodosius the Great, and for some time prefect of Constantinople; but he 
died within twenty days after his marriage. 

Our saint was addressed by several of the most considerable men of the 
court, and Theodosius was very pressing with her to accept for her husband 
Elpidius, a Spaniard, and his near relation. She modestly declared her 
resolution of remaining single the rest of her days: the emperor continued to 
urge the affair, and after several decisive answers of the holy widow, put her 
whole fortune in the hands of the prefect of Constantinople, with orders to 
act as her guardian till she was thirty years old. At the instigation of the 
disappointed lover, the prefect hindered her from seeing the bishops or 


going to church, hoping thus to tire her into a compliance. She old the 
emperor that she was obliged to own his goodness in easing her of the 
heavy burden of managing and disposing of her own money; and that the 
favor would be complete if he would order her whole fortune to be divided 
between the poor and the church. Theodosius, struck with her heroic virtue, 
made a further inquiry into her manner of living, and conceiving an exalted 
idea of her piety, restored to her the administration of he estate in 391. The 
use which she made of it, was to consecrate the revenues to the purposes 
which religion and virtue prescribe. By her state of widowhood, according 
to the admonition of the apostle, she looked upon herself as exempted even 
from what the support of her rank seemed to require in the world, and she 
rejoiced that the slavery of vanity and luxury was by her condition 
condemned even in the eyes of the world itself. With great fervor she 
embraced a life of penance and prayer. Her tender body she macerated with 
austere fasts, and never ate flesh or any thing that had life: by habit, long 
watchings became as natural to her as much sleep is to others; and she 
seldom allowed herself the use of a bath, which is thought a necessary 
refreshment in hot countries, and was particularly so before the ordinary use 
of linen. By meekness and humility she seemed perfectly crucified to her 
own will, and to all sentiments of vanity, which had no place in her heart, 
nor share in any of her actions. The modesty, simplicity, and sincerity from 
which she never departed in her conduct, were a clear demonstration what 
was the sole object of her affections and desires. Her dress was mean, her 
furniture poor, her prayers assiduous and fervent and her charities without 
bounds. These St. Chrysostom compares to a river which is open to all, and 
diffuses its waters to the bounds of the earth, and into the ocean itself. The 
most distant towns, isles, and deserts received plentiful supplies by her 
liberality, and she settled whole estates upon remote destitute churches. Her 
riches indeed were almost immense, and her mortified life afforded her an 
opportunity of consecrating them all to God. Yet St. Chrysostom found it 
necessary to exhort her sometimes to moderate her alms, or rather to be 
more cautious and reserved in bestowing them, that she might be enabled to 
succor those whose distresses deserved a preference. 

The devil assailed her by many trials, which God permitted for the 
exercise and perfecting of her virtue. The contradictions of the world served 
only to increase her meekness, humility, and patience, and with her merits 


to multiply her crowns. Frequent severe sicknesses, most outrageous 
slanders, and unjust persecutions, succeeded one another. St. Chrysostom, 
in one of his letters, writes to her as follows.2!22 “As you are well 
acquainted with the advantages and merits of sufferings, you have reason to 
rejoice, inasmuch as by having lived constantly in tribulation you have 
walked in the road of crowns and laurels. All manner of corporal distempers 
have been your portion, often more cruel and harder to be endured than ten 
thousand deaths; nor have you ever been free from sickness. You have been 
perpetually overwhelmed with slanders, insults, and injuries. Never have 
you been free from some new tribulation: torrents of tears have always been 
familiar to you. Among all these one single affliction is enough to fill your 
soul with spiritual riches.” Her virtue was the admiration of the whole 
church, as appears by the manner in which almost all the saints and great 
prelates of that age mention her. St. Amphilochius, St. Epiphanius, St. Peter 
of Sebaste, and others were fond of her acquaintance, and maintained a 
correspondence with her, which always tended to promote God’s glory and 
the good of souls. Nectarius, archbishop of Constantinople, had the greatest 
esteem for her sanctity, and created her deaconess to serve that church in 
certain remote functions of the ministry, of which that sex is capable, as in 
preparing linen for the altars, and the like. A vow of perpetual chastity was 
always annexed to this state. St. Chrysostom, who was placed in that sec in 
398, had not less respect for the sanctity of Olympias than his predecessor, 
and as his extraordinary piety, experience, and skill in sacred learning, made 
him an incomparable guide and model of a spiritual life, he was so much 
the more honored by her. but he refused to charge himself with the 
distribution of her alms as Nectarius had done. She was one of the last 
persons whom St. Chrysostom took leave of when he went into banishment 
on the 20th of June in 404. She was then in the great church, which seemed 
the place of her usual residence; and it was necessary to tear her from his 
feet by violence. After his departure she had a great share in the persecution 
in which all his friends were involved. She was convened before Optatus, 
the prefect of the city, who was a heathen. She justified herself as to the 
calumnies which were shamelessly alleged in court against her; but she 
assured the governor that nothing should engage her to hold communion 
with Arsacius, a schismatical usurper of another’s see. She was dismissed 


for that time, and was visited with a grievous fit of sickness, which afflicted 
her the whole winter. In spring she was obliged by Arsacius and the court to 
leave the city, and wandered from place to place. About midsummer in 405 
she was brought back to Constantinople, and again presented before 
Optatus, who, without any further trial, sentenced her to pay a heavy fine 
because she refused to communicate with Arsacius. Her goods were sold by 
a public auction; she was often dragged before public tribunals; her clothes 
were torn by the soldiers, her farms rifled by many among the dregs of the 
people, and she was insulted by her own servants, and those who had 
received from her hands the greatest favors. Atticus, successor of Arsacius, 
dispersed and banished the whole community of nuns which she governed; 
for it seems, by what Palladius writes, that she was abbess, or at least 
directress, of the monastery which she had founded near the great church, 
which subsisted till the fall of the Grecian empire. St. Chrysostom 
frequently encouraged and comforted her by letters: but he sometimes 
blamed her grief. This indeed seemed in some degree excusable, as she 
regretted the loss of the spiritual consolation and instruction she had 
formerly received from him, and deplored the dreadful evils which his 
unjust banishment brought upon the church. Neither did she sink into 
despondency, fail, in the perfect resignation of he will, or lose her 
confidence in God under her affliction, remembering that God is ready to 
supply every help to those who sincerely seek him, and that he abandoned 
not St. Paul’s tender converts when he suffered their master to be taken 
from them. St. Chrysostom bid her particularly to rejoice under her 
sickness, which she ought to place among her most precious crowns, in 
imitation of Job and Lazarus. In his distress she furnished him with plentiful 
supplies, wherewith he ransomed many captives, and relieved the poor in 
the wild and desert countries into which he was banished. She also sent him 
drugs for his own use when he labored under a bad state of health. Her 
lingering martyrdom was prolonged beyond that of St. Chrysostom; for she 
was living in 408, when Palladius wrote his Dialogue on the Life of St. 
Chrysostom. The other Palladius, in the Lausiac history which he compiled 
in 420, tells us, that she died under her sufferings, and, deserving to receive 
the recompense due to holy confessors, enjoyed the glory of heaven among 
the saints. The Greeks honor her memory on the 25th of July; but the 
Roman Martyrology on the 17th of December. 


The saints all studied to husband every moment to the best advantage, 
knowing that life is very short, that night is coming on apace, in which no 
one will be able to work, and that all our moments here are so many 
precious seeds of eternity. If we applied ourselves with the saints to the 
uninterrupted exercise of good works, we should find that short as life is, it 
affords sufficient time for extirpating our evil inclinations, earning to put on 
the spirit of Christ, working our souls into a heavenly temper adorning them 
with all virtues, and laying in a provision for eternity. But through our 
unthinking indolence, the precious time of life is reduced almost to nothing, 
because the greatest part of it is absolutely thrown away. So numerous is the 
tribe of idlers, and the class of occupations which deserve no other 
denomination than that of idleness, that a bare list would fill a volume. The 
complaint of Seneca, how much soever it degrades men beneath the dignity 
of reason, and much more of religion, agrees no less to the greatest part of 
Christians, than to the idolaters, that “Almost their whole lives are spent in 
doing nothing, and the whole in doing nothing to the purpose.”242© Let no 
moments be spent merely to pass time; diversions and corporal exercise 
ought to be used with moderation, only as much as may seem requisite for 
bodily health and the vigor of the mind. Every one is bound to apply 
himself to some serious employment. This and his necessary recreations 
must be referred to God, and sanctified by a holy intention, and other 
circumstances which virtue prescribes; and in all our actions, humility, 
patience, various acts of secret prayer, and other virtues ought, according to 
the occasions, to be exercised. Thus will our lives be a continued series of 
good works, and an uninterrupted holocaust of divine praise and love. That 
any parts of this sacrifice should be defective, ought to be the subject of our 
daily compunction and tears. 


St. Begga, Widow and Abbess 


This saint was daughter of Pepin of Landen, eldest sister to St. Gertrude of 
Nivelle, and married Ansegise, son to St. Arnoul, who was some time 
mayor of the palace, and afterwards bishop of Metz. Her husband being 
killed in hunting, she dedicated herself to a penitential state of retirement, 
and, after performing a pilgrimage to Rome, built seven chapels at Anden 
on the Meuse, in imitation of the seven principal churches at Rome. There 
she also founded a great nunnery in imitation of that which her sister 
governed at Nivelle,2!22 from which she was furnished with a little colony 
who laid the foundation of this monastery, and lived under her direction. 
Many holy virgins were trained up by them in the perfect practice of piety. 
The rich monastery of Anden was afterwards converted into a collegiate 
church of thirty-two canonesses of noble families, with ten canons to 
officiate at the altar. It is situate in the forest of Ardenne, in the diocese of 
Namur. St. Begga departed to our Lord in the year 698, and is named in the 
Roman Martyrology. See Mirus, in Fastis Belgicis, and G. Ryekel, Vita S. 
Begg Beguinarum et Beguardorum Fundatricis. Lovanii, 1631, in 410. 


December 18" 


St.s Rufus and Zozimus, MM. 


FROM ST. POLYCARP’S EPISTLE, N. 9, P. 94. 


A. D. 116. 


From the eminent spirit of sanctity which the actions and writings of the 
great St. Ignatius breathe, we are to form a judgment of that with which 
these holy martyrs were animated. They had the happiness to share in his 
chains and sufferings for Christ, and likewise glorified God by martyrdom 
under Trajan, about the year 116. St. Polycarp says of them, “They have not 
run in vain, but in faith and righteousness; and they are gone to the place 
that was due to them from the Lord, with whom they also suffered. For they 
loved not the present world, but Him who died, and was raised again by 
God for us.” Whether Antioch or Philippi, where they seem to have 
preached, or what other city of the East was the theatre of their triumph, is 
uncertain. St. Polycarp, writing to the Philippians, says:—“Wherefore I 
exhort all of you that ye obey the word of righteousness, and exercise all 
patience, which ye have seen set forth before your eyes, not only in the 
blessed Ignatius, and Zozimus, and Rufus, but in others that have been 
among you; and in Paul himself, and the rest of the apostles.” 

The primitive martyrs rejoiced exceedingly in being called to suffer for 
Christ. If faith was as lively and active in us, and if the divine love exerted 
its power in our hearts, we should rejoice at all occasions of practising 
meekness and patience which we should look upon as our greatest 
happiness and gain. To forgive an injury, to bear well an affront, or to suffer 
with perfect resignation, patience, and humility, is a glorious victory gained 
over ourselves, by which we vanquish our passions, and improve in our 
souls the habits of those divine virtues in which consists the spirit of Christ, 
and the resemblance we are commanded to bear to him. Occasions occur in 
almost all our actions; yet we lose them, and even suffer our passions to 
reign in them to the offence of God, the scandal of our holy religion, and 
the infinite prejudice of our souls. Do we consider that the least exertion of 


meekness, humility, or charity, is something much greater and more 
advantageous than the conquest of empires and the whole world could be? 
For Alexander to have once curbed his anger on ever so small an occasion, 
would have been a far more glorious victory than all his conquests, even if 
his wars had been just. For nothing is so heroic as for a man to vanquish his 
passions, and learn to govern his own soul. Why then do not we take all 
necessary precautions to watch and to arm ourselves for these continual 
occasions? Why are not we prepared, and upon our guard to check all 
sudden sallies of our passions, and, under provocations, to show by silence, 
meekness, and patience, that we study truly to prove ourselves disciples of 
Christ? 


St. Gatian, First Bishop of Tours, C. 


St. Gatian came from Rome with St. Dionysius of Paris about the middle of 
the third century, and preached the faith principally at Tours in Gaul, where 
he fixed his episcopal see. The Gauls in that part were extremely addicted 
to the worship of their idols. But no contradictions or sufferings were able 
to discourage or daunt this true apostle: and by perseverance he gained 
several to Christ. He assembled his little flock in grots and caves, and there 
celebrated the divine mysteries. For he was obliged often to lie hid in 
lurking holes a long time together in order to escape a cruel death, with 
which the heathens frequently threatened him, and which he was always 
ready to receive with joy if he had fallen into their hands. Having continued 
his labors with unwearied zeal amidst frequent sufferings and dangers for 
near the space of fifty years, he died in peace and was honored with 
miracles. See St. Gregory of Tours,1. 1, c. 30; the Roman Martyrology, and 
Gallia Christiana. 


St. Winebald, Abbot, C. 


St. Richard, the English-Saxon king, seems to have been a prince of 
Westsex; for he was related to St. Boniface, and set out on his pilgrimage 
from Hamble-Haven in that country. It is thought that he was one of those 
princes who ruled in part of that kingdom, till they were compelled to give 
way to king Ceadwall.2!28 God blessed him with three children, St. 
Winebald the eldest, St. Willibald, who died bishop of Eystadt, and St. 
Walburga. St. Richard leaving his native country, took with him his two 
sons, and embarking at Hamble-Haven, landed on the coast of Normandy, 
and visiting all the places of devotion on his way, travelled into Italy, 
intending to go to Rome: but at Lucca fell sick and died about the year 722. 
His body was buried in the church of St. Frigidian,2!22 and on account of 
certain famous miracles wrought at his tomb, was taken up by Gregory, 
bishop of Lucca, by the pope’s authority, and is kept in a rich shrine in that 
church. His name occurs in the Roman Martyrology on the 7th of February. 
SS. Winebald and Willibald accomplished their pilgrimage to Rome. After 
some stay there to perform their devotions, St. Willibald undertook another 
pilgrimage to the holy places in Palestine; but Winebald, who is by some 
called Wunibald, who was from his childhood of a weak sickly constitution, 
remained at Rome, where he pursued his studies seven years, took the 
tonsure, and devoted himself with his whole heart to the divine service. 
Then returning to England, he engaged a third brother and several among 
his kindred and acquaintance to accompany him in his journey back to 
Rome, and there dedicate themselves to God in a religious state. St. 
Boniface, who was our saint’s cousin, coming to that city in 738, prevailed 
with him upon motives of charity to undertake a share of his labors in the 
conversion of the infidels, and in founding the infant church of Germany. 
Winebald accompanied him into Thuringia, and being ordained priest by 
that holy archbishop, took upon him by his commission, the care of seven 
churches in that country, especially at Erfurt, as the nun informs us in the 


life of our saint. These churches the chronicle of Andesches and Bruschius 
call seven monasteries; but without authority or probability, as Serarius 
observes. St. Willibald was made bishop of Aychstadt in Franconia in 781, 
and being desirous to erect a double monastery, which might be a pattern 
and seminary of piety and learning to the numerous churches which he had 
planted, prevailed with his brother Winebald, and his sister Walburga, 
whom he invited out of England to undertake that charge. 

Winebald therefore translated his monastery from Schwanfield to Heiden 
heim, where, having purchased a wild spot of ground covered with shrubs 
and bushes, he cleared it and built first little cells or mean cottages for 
himself and his monks, and shortly after erected a monastery. A nunnery 
was founded by him in the neighborhood, which St. Walburga governed. 
The idolaters often attempted the life of St. Winebald by poison and by 
open violence: but by the divine protection he escaped their snares, and 
continued by his zealous labors to dilate on every side the pale of Christ’s 
fold. He was solicitous in the first place to maintain in his religious 
community the perfect spirit of their holy state, teaching them above all 
things to persevere instant in prayer,2!28 and to keep inviolably in mind the 
humility of our Lord, and his meekness and holy conversation, as the 
standard from which they were never to turn their eyes. They who find a 
reluctance arising from the corruption of their passions, must nevertheless 
force themselves cheerfully to all that which is good, especially to divine 
love, fraternal compassion, patience when they are despised, meekness, and 
assiduous prayer; for God, beholding their conflicts and the earnestness of 
their desires and endeavors, will in the end grant them the true grace of 
prayer, meekness, and the bowels of mercy, and will fill them with the fruits 
of the Spirit, in which state the Lord seems to perform all things in them; so 
sweet do humility, love, meekness, and prayer become. Thus our holy abbot 
encouraged his spiritual children, and strengthened in them the spirit of 
Christ; but he inculcated to them both by word and example, that Christ 
never plants his spirit nor establishes the kingdom of his grace in souls 
which are not prepared by self-denial, mortification, obedience, simplicity, 
a life of prayer, and profound humility; for self-elevation is the greatest 
abasement, and self-abasement is the highest exaltation, honor, and dignity. 
For only he can cleave to the Lord who has freed his heart from earthly 


lusts, and disengaged his affections from the covetousness of the world. St. 
Winebald was afflicted many years with sickness, and had a private chapel 
erected in his own cell, in which he said mass when he was not able to go to 
church. Once, being looked upon as brought by his distemper to extremity, 
and almost to the point of death, he made a visit of devotion to the shrine of 
St. Boniface, once his spiritual father and much honored friend in Christ: 
and in three weeks’ time was restored to his health. Some time after, he 
relapsed into his former ill state of health, and in his last moments earnestly 
exhorted his disciples to advance with their whole might towards God with 
out stopping or looking behind them; for no one can be found worthy to 
enter the holy city, who strives not by doing his utmost that his name be 
written in heaven with the first-born. For this, in the earnestness of our de 
sires, we ought to pour out tears day and night. Our saint had made them as 
it were, the very food of the soul, and having been tried and purified by a 
lingering sickness as the pure gold in the furnace, went to God on the 18th 
of December, 760. After his death St. Willibald committed the 
superintendency over the monastery of monks to the holy abbess St. 
Walburga so long as she lived. The monastery of Heidenheim was finally 
dissolved upon the change of religion in the province of Brandenburg 
Anspach, in which it was situated. The nun who wrote the life of St. 
Winebald assures us, that several miraculous cures were performed at his 
tomb. St. Ludger also writes in the life of St. Gregory of Utrecht, “Winebald 
was very dear to my master Gregory, and shows by great miracles since his 
death what he did while living.” Rader testifies, that St. Winebald is 
honored among the saints in several churches in Germany, though his name 
is not inserted in the Roman Martyrology, as Mabillon and Basnage remark. 
See his life, written, not by St. Walburga, as some have said, but by another 
contemporary nun of her monastery, who had before written the life of St. 
Willibald. In that of St. Winebald we have an account of the manner of 
canonizing saints in that age, and of the twofold labor to which monks then 
applied themselves, in tilling land and making that which was wild arable; 
and in instructing and preaching. This work was published entire by 
Cauisius in his Lectiones Antiqu, t. 4, more correctly by Mabillon, Act. 
Ben. t. 4, and most accurately by Basnage in his edition of Canisius in 
1725, t. 2, part 2. 


December 19" 


St. Nemesion, M., ETC. 


FROM ST. DIONYSIUS OF ALEX. QUOTED BY EUSEBIUS, HIST. L. 6. C. 41, P. 307, ED. 
CANTABR. 


A. D. 250. 


In the persecution of Decius, Nemesion, an Egyptian, was apprehended at 
Alexandria upon an indictment for theft. The servant of Christ easily 
cleared himself of that charge, but was immediately accused of being a 
Christian. Hereupon he was sent to the Augustal prefect of Egypt, and 
confessing his faith at his tribunal, he was ordered to be scourged and 
tormented doubly more grievously than the thieves: after which he was 
condemned to be burnt with the most criminal among the robbers and other 
malefactors; whereby he had the honor and happiness more perfectly to 
imitate the death of our divine Redeemer. There stood at the same time near 
the prefect’s tribunal four soldiers, named Ammon, Zeno, Ptolemy, and 
Ingenuus, and another person, whose name was Theophilus, who, being 
Christians, boldly encouraged a confessor who was hanging on the rack. 
They were soon taken notice of, and presented to the judge, who 
condemned them to be beheaded; but was himself astonished to see the joy 
with which they walked to the place of execution. Heron, Ater, and Isidore 
both Egyptians, with Dioscorus, a youth only fifteen years old, were 
committed at Alexandria in the same persecution. First of all the judge took 
the youth in hand, and began to entreat him with fair speeches; then he 
assailed him with various torments; but the generous youth neither would 
bow at his flatteries, nor could be terrified or broken by his threats or 
torments. The rest, after enduring the most cruel rending and disjointing of 
their limbs, were burnt alive. But the judge discharged Dioscorus, on 
account of the tenderness of his years, saying, he allowed him time to 
repent, and consult his own advantage, and expressing that he was struck 
with admiration at the dazzling beauty of his countenance. In the Roman 


Martyrology St. Nemesion is commemorated on the 19th of December, the 
rest of these martyrs on other days. 

SS. Meuris and Thea, two holy women at Gaza in Palestine, when the 
persecution raged in that city under the successors of Dioclesian, bore up 
bravely against all the cruelty of men, and malice of the devil, and 
triumphed over both to the last moment. Meuris died under the hands of the 
persecutors; but Thea languished some time after she had passed through a 
dreadful variety of exquisite torments, as we learn from the author of the 
life of St. Porphyrius of Gaza, written about the close of the fourth century. 
Their relics were deposited in a church which bore the name of St. Timothy; 
on whom see August 19. 

Can we call to mind the fervor of the saints in laboring and suffering 
cheerfully for God, and not feel a holy ardor glow in our own breasts, and 
our souls strongly affected with their heroic sentiments of virtue? This St. 
Macarius of Egypt used to illustrate by the following familiar apothegm: 
“As he that goes into a shop, where are ointments and perfumes, and takes a 
few turns in it, though he neither buys nor tastes of any thing, yet he enjoys 
the scent, and is perfumed thereby: even so he that converses with the holy 
fathers, (or reads their actions,) derives a salutary influence from them. 
They show him true humility; and both their discourses and example are of 
service, and as a wall and fence against the incursions of demons.”2424 


St. Samthana, V., Abbess 


She founded the monastery of Cluainbronach, on the borders of Meath in 
Ireland, and departed to our Lord in 738. See Colgan. 


December 20" 


St. Philogonius, Bishop of Antioch, C. 


FROM THE PANEGYRIC, SPOKEN BY ST. CHRYSOSTOM ON HIS FESTIVAL, T. 1, P. 492, 
ED MONTFAUC. 


A. D. 322. 


St. Philogonius was brought up to the law, and made a considerable figure 
at the bar, being admired for his eloquence, and still more for the purity of 
his manners and the sanctity of his life. This was a sufficient motive for 
dispensing with the canons, which require some time spent among the 
clergy before a person be advanced to the highest station in the church 
Philogonius was placed in the see of Antioch upon the death of Vitalis in 
318, and St. Chrysostom mentions the flourishing state of that church in his 
time, as an authentic proof of his zeal and excellent administration. When 
Arius broached his blasphemies at Alexandria in 318, St. Alexander 
condemned him, and sent the sentence in a synodal letter to St. Philogonius, 
who strenuously defended the Catholic faith before the assembly of the 
council of Nice. In the storms which were raised against the church, first by 
Maximin II., and afterwards by Licinius, St. Philogonius deserved the title 
of Confessor; he died in the year 322, the fifth of his episcopal dignity. His 
festival was celebrated at Antioch on the 20th of December, in the year 386, 
in which St. Chrysostom pronounced his panegyric, touching lightly on his 
virtues, because, as he says, he left the detail of them to his bishop Flavian, 
who was to speak after him. 

St. Chrysostom extols in the most amiable terms the overflowing peace 
which this saint now enjoys in a state of bliss, where there are no conflicts, 
no irregular passions, no more of that cold word, “mine and thine” which 
fills the whole world with wars, every family with broils, and every breast 
with restless disquiets, gnawing pains, and prickling thorns. St. Philogonius 
had so perfectly renounced the world, and crucified its inordinate desires in 
his heart, that he received in this life the earnest of Christ’s spirit, was 
admitted to the sacred council of the heavenly king, and had free access to 


the Almighty. A soul must here learn the heavenly spirit, and be well versed 
in the occupations of the blessed, if she hopes to reign with them hereafter: 
she must beforehand have some acquaintance with the mysteries of grace, 
and the functions of divine love and praise. Persons are not called to the 
palace of an earthly king without having been fashioned, and for a long 
time exercised in the manners of the court, that they may not come thither 
utter strangers to the proceedings of the place, says St. Macarius.2/24 


St. Paul of Latrus or Latra, Hermit 


The father of this saint, who was an officer in the imperial army, being slain 
on board the Grecian fleet, in an engagement with the Mahometans, his 
mother Eudocia retired from Pergamus in Asia, which was the place of his 
nativity, into Bithynia, taking her two sons with her. Basil, who was the 
eldest, rejecting the proposal of an advantageous match, took the monastic 
habit upon Mount Olympus in that country; but soon after, for the sake of 
greater solitude, retired to the laura founded by St. Elias, and afterwards to 
Brachiana, near Mount Latrus. When their mother was dead, he engaged his 
younger brother to embrace the same state of life. Though young, he had 
experienced the world sufficiently to understand the emptiness and dangers 
of its enjoyments. He saw that even if it bestows on a man all things it can 
give, he is only like a rich man who is possessed of stately houses, 
abundance of gold and silver, and enjoys all manner of attendance; yet is 
afflicted with inward pains and distempers, under which neither the whole 
tribe of his relations, nor his riches, nor strength, nor diversions can ease his 
pains; nothing at least of all this can cleanse him from sin. But the more this 
visible world, and the false rest which it affords, seem to cherish the body, 
so much the more do they sharpen the disorders of the soul, and increase 
her illness. This the pious youth seriously considered, and resolved to 
disengage himself from the cares of this life, and devote himself to the 
Lord, crying to him night and day. Basil recommended our saint to the care 
and instruction of the abbot of Carya on the top of Mount Latrus, and 
returning himself to Mount Olympus, he died abbot of the laura of St. Elias. 

Paul was indefatigable in the exercise of holy prayer, and having no other 
desire than to gain heaven, labored seriously to subdue his body by 
mortification. He never lay down to sleep, but only leaned his head against 
a stone or tree. No unprofitable word was ever heard from his mouth; and 
the sight of the fire, which put him in mind of hell, drew tears from his eyes 
without intermission whenever he was employed in the kitchen. It was his 


desire, for the sake of greater solitude and austerity, to lead an eremitical 
life; but his abbot thinking him too young, refused him leave so long as he 
lived; but this he obtained after his death. His first cell was a cave on the 
highest part of Mount Latrus. where, for some weeks he had no other 
subsistence than green acorns, which caused him at first to vomit even to 
blood. After eight months he was called back by the abbot to Carya, but 
soon after allowed to pursue his vocation, and chose a new habitation on the 
highest and most craggy part of the mountain. The first three years he 
suffered most grievous temptations; but overcame them by steadiness in his 
exercises, and especially by assiduous prayer. A countryman sometimes 
brought him a little coarse food; but he mostly lived on what grew wild on 
the mountain. At first he wanted water; but God produced a spring with a 
constant stream near his dwelling. The reputation of his sanctity being 
spread through the neighboring provinces, several persons chose to live 
near him, and built there a laura of cells. Paul, who had been careless of 
himself as to all corporal necessaries, was solicitous that no provisions 
should be wanting to those that lived under his direction. After twelve 
years, regretting to see his solitude too much broken into, he secretly 
withdrew into a wild part of the mountains, where he had no company but 
that of wild beasts. However, he visited his brethren from time to time, to 
comfort and encourage them; and he sometimes led them into the forests to 
sing the divine praises together. Being once asked why he appeared 
sometimes joyful, at other times sad, he answered, “When nothing diverts 
my thoughts from God, my heart swims in excess of overflowing joy, 
insomuch that I often forget my food, and all earthly things; but it is an 
affliction to live amidst the distraction of worldly conversation.” On certain 
necessary occasions he _ disclosed something of the wonderful 
communications which passed between his soul and God, and of the 
heavenly favors which he received in contemplation. Desiring to find a 
closer retirement, he passed to the isle of Samos, and there concealed 
himself in a cave upon Mount Cerces. But he was soon discovered, and 
many flocking to him, he re-established three lauras, which had been ruined 
by the Saracens in that island. The importunate entreaties of the monks of 
his laura at Latrus prevailed upon him to return to his former cell on the top 
of that mountain. There he lived in the practice of penance and 
contemplation, but refused not instructions to those that desired them. The 


emperor Constantine Porphyrogenetta wrote frequently to him, asked his 
advice in affairs of importance, and had always reason to repent when he 
did not follow it. Popes, bishops, and princes often sent messages to him. 
Such was his tenderness for the poor, that he gave them every part of his 
Own Coarse meat and clothes which it was in his power to retrench; and 
once he would have sold himself for a slave to procure assistance for certain 
persons in deep distress, had he not been presented. Towards the end of his 
life he drew up rules for his laura. On the 6th of December, in 956, 
foreseeing that his death drew near, he came down from his cell to his laura, 
said mass more early than usual, then took to his bed, being seized with a 
violent fever. He spent his last moments in prayer, and in repeating tender 
instructions to his monks till his happy death, which fell out on the 15th of 
December, on which day he is commemorated in the Greek Synaxarium. 
Papebroke tells us, he found his name in some Greek calendars on the 21st 
of December. See his life, which is well written, quoted by Leo Allatius, 
and Jos. Assemani in Cal. Univ. t. 5, p. 467 abridged by Fleury,1. 55, n. 52, 
t. 12, p. 101. &c. 


December 21° 


St. Thomas, Apostle 


See Tillemont, t. 1, p. 355; Ant. Pagi, Critica, vol. 1. p. 421. The false Acts 
of St. Thomas are rejected as pope Gelasius, S. Austin,1. contra Adimant. c. 
12; contra Faust.1. 22, c. 9 andl. 1, de Serm. D. in Monte; S. Athan. in 
Synopsl, S. Epiph. hr. 47; and S. Cyril, cap. 6. This last ascribes these Acts 
to Thomas, a Manichean. Those in Metaphrastes are taken from them. 


FIRST AGE 


It was not unusual for the Jews and other Orientals, when they conversed 
with other nations, to assume names in the language of those countries of 
the same import with those which they bore in their own, that the sound 
might be less uncouth or harsh to such foreigners. For where languages, 
though there is always some general analogy, differ too widely, as these of 
the Orientals on one side, and on the other the Sclavonian, do from ours, 
names in the one appear disagreeable in pronunciation, unless they are 
softened, and brought to some affinity. Thus Tabitha was in Greek called 
Dorcas, a doe; Cephas, Peter, Thomas and Didymus. Thauma, or Thama, in 
Chaldaic signifying a twin. St. Thomas was a Jew, and probably a Galilan 
of low condition, according to Metaphrastes, a fisherman. He had the 
happiness to follow Christ, and was made by him an apostle in the year 
31.2133 If he appears to have been slow in understanding, and unacquainted 
with secular learning, he made up for this by the candor and simplicity of 
his heart, and the ardor of his piety and desires. of this he gave a proof 
when Jesus was going up to the neighborhood of Jerusalem in order to raise 
Lazarus to life, where the priests and Pharisees were contriving his death. 
The rest of the disciples endeavored to dissuade him from that journey, 
saying: Rabbi, the Jews but now sought to stone thee; and goest thou thither 
again? But St. Thomas said to his fellow-disciples: Let us also go, that we 
may die with him.2434 So ardent was his love of his divine master, even 
before the descent of the Holy Ghost. When our Lord at his last supper 


acquainted his disciples that he was about to leave them: but told them for 
their comfort that he was going to prepare a place for them in his Father’s 
house, our apostle, who vehemently desired to follow him, said: Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest, and how can we know the way?21!22 Christ 
presently rectified his misapprehension by returning this short, but 
satisfactory answer: I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life. No man 
cometh to the Father but by me. By which he gave to understand, that by his 
doctrine and example he had taught men the path of salvation, and that he is 
the author of the Way that leadeth to life, which he hath both opened and 
discovered to us; that he is the teacher of that Truth which directs to it; and 
the giver of that Life of grace here, and of a glorious eternity hereafter, 
which is to be obtained by walking in this way, and according to this truth. 
After our Lord had suffered, was risen from the dead, and on the same 
day had appeared to his disciples, to convince them of the truth of his 
resurrection, Thomas not being with them on that occasion, refused to 
believe upon their report that he was truly risen, presuming that it was only 
a phantom, or mere apparition, unless he might see the very prints of the 
nails, and feel the wounds in his hands and side. On that day sevennight, 
our merciful Lord, with infinite condescension to this apostle’s weakness 
presented himself again, when he and his colleagues were assembled 
together, probably at their devotions; and after the usual salutation of Peace 
be unto you, he turned to Thomas, and bid him look upon his hands, and put 
his finger into the hole of his side, and into the prints of the nails. St. Austin 
and many others doubt not but this apostle did so; though this be not 
mentioned by the evangelist, and some think, that being convinced, he 
refrained out of modesty and respect. It is observed by St. Austin and 
others, that he sinned by obstinacy, presumption, and incredulity: for the 
resurrection of Christ was no more than Moses and the prophets had long 
before foretold. Nor was it reasonable in him to reject the testimony of such 
eye-witnesses: and this stubbornness might have betrayed him into 
infidelity. However, his refractoriness was not a sin of malice, and the 
mercy of our Redeemer not only brought him to saving repentance, but 
raised him to the summit of holy charity and perfect virtue. St. Thomas was 
no sooner convinced of the reality of the mystery, but, penetrated with 
compunction, awe, and tender love, he cried out, My Lord and my God.2!28 


Prostrating to him all the powers of his soul, he acknowledged him the only 
and sovereign Lord of his heart, and the sole object of all his affections. 
Nothing is more easy than to repeat these words; but to pronounce them 
with a sincere and perfect disposition, is a privilege reserved to those who 
are crucified to the world, and in whose affections God only reigns by his 
pure and perfect love. So long as pride, envy, avarice, sensuality, or other 
passions challenge to themselves any shares in our affections, Christ has not 
established in them the empire of his grace; and it is only in lying and 
hypocrisy that we call him our God and our King. Let us at least labor 
without ceasing, by compunction and holy prayer, to attain to this 
happiness, that Christ may establish his reign in us, and that we may be able 
to say with our whole hearts, My Lord and my God. These words St. 
Thomas spoke with an entire faith, believing him truly God, whose 
humanity only he saw, confessing him omnipotent, in overcoming death 
and hell, and acknowledging his omniscience, who knew the doubts and 
scruples of his heart. The apostle also expressed by them the ardor of his 
love, which the particle my God clearly indicates. If we love our God and 
Redeemer, can we cease sweetly, but with awe and trembling, to call him 
our Lord and our God, and to beg with torrents of tears that he become 
more and more perfectly the God and King of our hearts? From this 
apostle’s incredulity Christ mercifully drew the strongest evidence of his 
resurrection for the confirmation of our faith beyond all cavil or 
contradiction. Whence St. Gregory the Great says:2/24 “By this doubting of 
Thomas we are more confirmed in our belief, than by the faith of the other 
apostles” Some other fathers take notice, that our apostle, by this 
confession, shows himself a perfect theologian, instructed in the very 
school of truth, declaring in Christ two distinct natures in one and the same 
person, his humanity by the word Lord, and his divinity by the word God. 
Faith in the beginning stood in need of miracles, by which God impressed 
the stamp of his authority upon his holy revelation. But such are the marks 
and characteristics of his truth herein, that those who can still stand out 
against all the light and evidence of the Christian revelation, would bar their 
heart against all conviction from miracles. There were infidels amidst the 
dispensation of the most evident miracles as well as now. So true it is, that 


he who be believeth not Moses and the prophets, would not believe the 
greatest of al miracles, one risen from the dead. 

After the descent of the Holy Ghost, St. Thomas commissioned Thaddus 
to instruct and baptize Abgar, king or toparch of Edessa. This prince, 
according to the records kept in the church of Edessa, transcribed by 
Eusebius,2!28 and mentioned by St. Ephrem,2422 had written to Christ to 
invite him into his kingdom, and begging to cured by him of a distemper 
with which he was afflicted. Christ, in his answer, told him that he must 
accomplish the things for which he was sent, and then return to him who 
sent him; but that immediately after his ascension he would send one of 
disciples to the king, to heal him, and give life to him and all his family.2442 
This promise of our Lord was made good by St. Thomas, who, by a special 
direction of the Holy Ghost, sent Thaddus, one of the seventy-two disciples, 
and according to some, his own brother, to Edessa, who restored the king to 
his health, baptized him and many others, and planted Christianity in that 
country. This disciple Thaddus is distinct from St. Judas the apostle, and is 
honored by the Greeks, who tell us that he died at Berytus in Phenicia, on 
the 21st of August. As for St. Thomas, Origen2!*! informs us, that in the 
distribution made by the twelve, Parthia was particularly assigned to him 
for his apostolic province, when this nation held the place of the Persian 
empire, and disputed the sovereignty with the Romans. After preaching 
with good success in the particular province of Parthia, he did the same in 
other nations subject to that empire, and over all the East. Sophronius2/42 
mentions, that by his apostolic labors he established the faith among the 
Medes, Persians, Carmanians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and other nations in 
those parts. Modern Greeks mention also the Indians and Ethiopians;2!“2 
but these appellations were sometimes given by the ancients to all eastern 
nations. The modern Indians and Portuguese tell us, that St. Thomas 
preached to the Brahmins, and to the Indians beyond the great island 
Taprobana, which some take to be Ceylon, others Sumatra. They add, that 
he suffered martyrdom at Meliapor, or St. Thomas’s, in the peninsula on 
this side the Ganges, on the coast of Coromandel, where his body was 
discovered, with certain marks that he was slain with lances; and that such 
was the manner of his death is the tradition of all the eastern countries. 
Eusebius affirms?“ in general, that the apostles died by martyrdom. 


Theodoret,2!“2 and St. Asterius of Amasea,2!“© mention St. Thomas among 
the principal martyrs of the church. St. Nilus says that he received the 
crown of martyrdom after SS. Peter and Paul.2!4“ St. Gaudentius 
mentions.28 that he was slain by the infidels, and that the miracles which 
were performed through him, show that he Still lives with God. The same 
father and Sophronius testify, that he died at Calamina in India. This city 
the modern Indians suppose to be Meliapor. But Tillemont and many others 
think it was not far from Edessa, and that it is not clear that he ever 
preached beyond the isle of Taprobana. Beausobre2442 thinks be never 
preached far beyond Parthia and Persia. For the name of king Gundaphore, 
mentioned by Leucius, in his false Acts, and his copier Pseudo Abdias, 
seems corruptly written for the king of Gundschavur, or Gandisapor, which 
city was rebuilt by Artaxerxes, who founded the second Persian monarchy, 
and called from his son Schavur, whom the Greeks name Sapor I., who 
made it his residence. The author of these false Acts gave to the city the 
name which it bore when he wrote. All the false Acts, and the Greek Men 
agree, that the infidel king was incensed against the apostle for having 
baptized some persons of his court, (some say his wife and son,) that he 
delivered him over to his soldiers, in order to be put to death, and that he 
was conveyed by them to a neighboring mountain, and there stabbed with a 
lance. It is certain that his body was carried to the city of Edessa, where it 
was honored in the great church with singular veneration, when St. 
Chrysostom, Rufin, Socrates, Sozomen, and St. Gregory of Tours2122 wrote. 
St. Chrysostom says,2!°4 that the sepulchres only of SS. Peter and Paul, 
John and Thomas, among all the apostles, were then known; arid it is 
mentioned to have been at Edessa in the oration on this apostle compiled in 
the year 402, published among the works of St. Chrysostom. The church of 
Edessa was certainly most numerous and flourishing in the second, third, 
and fourth ages.2122 

Many distant churches in the East ascribe their first foundation to St. 
Thomas,2!°3 especially that of Meliapor; but many of them probably 
received the faith only from his disciples. The use of the Chaldean language 
in the churches, and the dependence on the patriarch of Mosul, which the 
church of Meliapor, and all the Christians of St. Thomas in the East profess, 
seem to show that their first teachers came from the churches of Assyria; in 


which the patriarchs of Mosul (a city built upon the ruins of Seleucia, 
erroneously called Babylon) exercise a jurisdiction, and have been for many 
ages the propagators of the Nestorian heresy, with which they are tinctured. 
The Portuguese, when they came into the East-Indies, found there the St. 
Thomas-Christians, it is said, to the number of fifteen thousand families, on 
the coast of Malabar. For a detail of the Nestorian phrases, and other errors, 
abuses, and superstitions which prevail among them, see the synod held at 
Diamper, in the kingdom of Cochin, in 1599, by Alexius de Menezes, 
archbishop of Goa; in the preface it is shown, that these Christians were 
drawn into Nestorianism only in the ninth century, by means of certain 
Nestorian priests who came thither from Armenia and Persia. On two 
festivals which they keep in honor of St. Thomas, they resort in great 
crowds to the place of his burial; on Low-Sunday, in honor of his 
confession of Christ, which gospel is then read, and chiefly on the 1st of 
July, his principal feast in the churches of the Indies. John III., king of 
Portugal, ordered the body of St. Thomas to be sought for in an old ruinous 
chapel which stood over his tomb without the walls of Meliapor. By digging 
there in 1523, a very deep vault in form of a chapel was discovered in 
which were found the bones of the saint, with a part of the lance with which 
he was slain, and a vial tinged with his blood. The body of the apostle was 
put in a chest of porcelain, varnished and adorned with silver. The bones of 
the prince whom he had baptized, and some others of his disciples, which 
were discovered in the same vault, were laid in another less precious 
chest.2424 The Portuguese built a new town about this church, which is 
called St. Thomas’s, inhabited by Christians of several denominations, and 
situate hard by Meliapor, which is inhabited by the Indians. Many of the 
Christians of St. Thomas have been brought over to the catholic faith and 
communion; but many continue in the Nestorian errors, and in obedience of 
the Nestorian patriarch of Mosul. Since the Dutch have taken or ruined 
most of the Portuguese settlements on that coast, the Indian king of 
Golcond has taken possession of the town of St. Thomas, but the 
Portuguese missionaries continue to attend the Catholics there. The Latins 
keep the feast of St. Thomas on the 21st of December, the Greeks on the 6th 
of October, and the Indians on the 1st of July. 


The apostles were mean and contemptible in the eyes of the world, 
neither recommended by birth, riches, friends, learning, nor abilities. Yet 
totally destitute as they were of all those advantages on which men here set 
so high a price, they were chosen by Christ, made his friends, replenished 
with his graces and holy charity, and exalted to the dignity of spiritual 
princes of his kingdom, and judges of the world. Blind and foolish are all 
men who overrate and eagerly pursue the goods of this life; or who so enjoy 
them as to suffer their hearts to be wedded to them. Worldly pleasures, 
riches, or honors, if they become the object of our affections, are, as it were, 
fetters which fasten us to the earth, and clog our souls; and it is so hard to 
enjoy them with perfect indifference, to consider them barely as a 
dangerous stewardship, and to employ them only for the advancement of 
virtue in ourselves and others, that many saints thought it safer utterly to 
renounce them, and others rejoiced to see themselves removed from what it 
is difficult to possess, and not be entangled by. Are not the maxims of the 
gospel, and the example of Christ, our king and leader, and of all his saints, 
sufficient to inspire those who enjoy the advantages of this world with a 
saving fear, and to make them study the various obligations of their 
stewardship, and by watchfulness, voluntary humiliations, mortification, 
compunction, assiduous prayer, and conversing on heavenly things by holy 
meditation or reading, to stand infinitely upon their guard, lest the love of 
the world, or the infection of its pride, vanity, or pleasures, seize their 
hearts. Faith must be extremely weak and inactive in us, if we look upon the 
things of this world in any other light than that in which the gospel places 
them; if we regard any other goods as truly valuable but those of divine 
grace and charity, or if we set not ourselves with our whole strength to 
pursue them by the road of humility, patience, meekness, and piety, in 
imitation of the saints. The apostles are herein the objects of our veneration, 
and our guides and models. We honor them as the doctors of the law of 
Christ, after him the foundation-stones of his church, the twelve gates and 
the twelve precious stones of the heavenly Jerusalem, and as leaders and 
princes of the saints. They also challenge our gratitude, inasmuch as in is by 
their ardent charity for our souls, and by their labors and sufferings, that we 
enjoy the happiness of holy faith, and are ourselves Christians: through 
them we have received the gospel. 


St. Edburge, V. 


King Alfred projected the foundation of the New-Minster at Winchester and 
his queen Alswide began there a monastery of nuns, over which she 
appointed Etheldreda abbess. Neither living to finish these houses, their son 
Edward the Elder completed them both. This king’s daughter Edburge 
(which name signifies happy city) from her cradle despised all things 
beneath God and eternity as unworthy all regard. She was yet a child when 
her father king Edward laid before her on one hand precious royal 
ornaments, on the other a penitential religious habit, bidding her take her 
choice. The royal virgin with great joy took up the latter; whereupon her 
parents put her in the nunnery of St. Mary, to be educated under the care of 
the abbess Etheldreda, where she afterwards became a nun, and, having 
served God with great fervor, died of a fever. Bishop Ethelwold took up her 
sacred remains, and put them in a rich shrine, which the abbess Elfleda 
covered with gold and silver. Algiva, daughter of count Ethelwold, was 
abbess of this house, when Egilwald or Alward-Wada, earl of Dorsetshire, 
desired of her a portion of the relics of this holy person for the monastery of 
Pershore in Worcestershire, which had been destroyed by the Danes, and he 
had just rebuilt. The abbess gave him part of her scull, some of her ribs, and 
other bones, which were enclosed in a rich case, and were kept at Pershore 
as its most precious treasure; though the principal part of her body was 
venerated at St. Mary’s in Winchester. See Leland, Collect, t. 1, pp. 51, 278, 
t. 2, p. 264; William of Malmesbury, &c. 


December 22"4 


St. Ischyrion, M. 


FROM ST. DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, AP. EUS. L. 6, C. 42. SEE BARONIUS, A.D. AN. 
253, N. 107, ED. NOV. LUCENSIS PER VENTURINI, AND ANNOT. IN MARTYR. ROM. 


A. D. 253. 


Ischyrion was an inferior officer who attended on a magistrate of a certain 
city in Egypt, which St. Dionysius has not named. His master commanded 
him to offer sacrifice to the idols; and because he refused to commit that 
sacrilege, reproached him with the most contumelious and threatening 
speeches. By giving way to his passion and superstition, he at length 
worked himself up to that degree of phrensy, as to run a stake into the 
bowels of the meek servant of Christ, who, by his patient constancy, 
attained to the glory of martyrdom. 

We justly praise and admire the tender piety and heroic fortitude of this 
holy servant and martyr. It is not a man’s condition, but virtue, that can 
make him truly great, or truly happy. How mean soever a person’s station or 
circumstances may be, the road to both is open to him; and there is not a 
servant or slave who ought not to be enkindled with a laudable ambition of 
arriving at this greatness, which will set him on the same level with the rich 
and the most powerful. Nay, a servant’s condition has generally stronger 
incitements to holiness, and fewer obstacles and temptations the most 
others. But for this he must, in the first place, be faithful to God and ardent 
in all practices of devotion. Some allege want of time to pray. But their 
meals, their sleep, their diversions demonstrate, that it is not time, but zeal 
for the divine service that is wanting. What Christian does not blush at his 
laziness in this duty, when he calls to mind Epictetus’s lamp, and 
Cleanthes’s labor, who wrought and earned by night what might maintain 
him in the study of philosophy by day! Prayer in such a station ought not to 
trespass upon work, but who cannot, even at his work, raise his mind to 
God in frequent ejaculations! Also industry, faithfulness, with the most 
scrupulous exactness, obedience, respect, esteem, and sincere love, which a 


servant owes to a master, with a care of their honor and interest, are duties 
to God, whose will he does, and whom he honors in proportion to the 
diligence and ardor with which he acquits himself of them. Justice, charity, 
concord, and ready mutual assistance are virtues constantly to be exercised 
towards fellow-servants, upon which depend the peace, happiness, and 
good order of the whole family. Patience, meekness, humility, and charity, 
must be called forth on all occasions, especially under reproofs and injuries, 
which must always be received in silence, and with sweetness, kindness, 
and a degree of gratitude, when they carry any admonitions with them. 
Perfect resignation to the will of God, and confidence in his infinite 
wisdom, power, and goodness, must be joined with constant cheerfulness 
and contentedness in a person’s station, which brings servants much greater 
advantages for happiness, and removes them from dangers, hazards, and 
disappointments, more than is generally considered. Servants who are kept 
mostly for state, are of all others most exposed to dangers and ruin, and 
most unhappy; but must by devotion and other serious employments fill up 
all their moments. By such a conduct, a servant, how low soever his 
condition may appear in the eyed of men, will arise to the truest greatness, 
attain to present and future happiness, and approve himself dear to God, 
valuable to man, a most useful member of the republic of the world, and a 
blessing of the family wherein he lives. 


St.s Cyril and Methodius, CC. 


Constantine, who was afterwards called Cyril, was born at Thessalonica, of 
an illustrious senatorial Roman family. He had his education at 
Constantinople, and by his great progress in learning deserved to be 
surnamed the Philosopher; but piety was the most shining part of his 
character. He was promoted to the priesthood, and served the church with 
great zeal. St. Ignatius being advanced to the patriarchal dignity in 846, 
Photius set himself to decry his virtues, and disputed that every man has 
two souls. St. Cyril reproved him for this error. Photius answered him, that 
he meant not to hurt any one, but to try the abilities and find logic of 
Ignatius. To which wretched excuse Cyril replied: “You have thrown your 
darts into the midst of the crowd, yet pretend no one will be hurt. How great 
soever the eyes of your wisdom may be, they are blinded by the smoke of 
avarice and envy. Your passion against Ignatius deprived you of your sight.” 
This is related by Anastasius the bibliothecarian, and the aforesaid error 
was condemned in the eighth general council.2422 The Chazari at that time 
desired baptism. These were a tribe of Turci, the most numerous and 
powerful nation of the Huns in European Scythia. In the sixth century they 
were divided into seven, sometimes into ten tribes, governed by so many 
independent chagans, that is, chams or kings.2!°° They drove the Abares, 
and other nations of the Huns, from the banks of the Ethel, since called 
Volga, towards the Danube, in the reigns of the Emperors Mauricius and 
Tiberius, who both honored them with their alliance, and two pompous 
embassies, described at large by the emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenetta,2!22 and by Theophylactus Simocatta. The chazari, who 
descended from the Turci,228 had possessed themselves of a territory near 
Germany, upon the banks of the Danube, which Porphyrogenetta describes 
in his time to have had the Bulgarians on the east, the Patzinacit (who came 
also from the Volga) on the north, Moravia on the west, and on the south the 
Scrobati, a tribe of Bulgarians settled in the mountains. This nation, by a 


solemn embassy, addressed themselves to the emperor Michael III. and his 
pious mother Theodora, begging that some priests might be sent to instruct 
them in the faith: the empress sent for St. Ignatius, the patriarch, and by his 
advice and authority St. Cyril was charged with this important mission. This 
happened in the year 848, as Henschenius and Jos. Assemani prove; not in 
843, as Cohlius writes. The language of the Chazari was not the Sclavonian, 
as Henschenius thinks, but that of the Huns or Turci, which was entirely 
different, says Assemani. That Cyril understood the Sclavonian, Greek, and 
Latin languages, is clear from the two histories of his life. That for this 
mission he learned also the Turcic, which was spoken by the Huns, Chazari, 
and Tartars, we cannot doubt. In a short time he instructed and baptized the 
cham, and his whole nation, and having settled his church under the care of 
able pastors, returned to Constantinople, absolutely refusing to accept any 
part of the great presents with which the prince would have honored him. 

The saint’s second mission was to the Bulgarians, in which his devout 
brother Methodius, a monk, was his chief assistant. The Bulgari were a 
Scythian nation, not of the Huns, but of the Sclavi, whose language was 
quite different from that of the Turci and all the Huns. They seem to have 
been originally planted near the Volga, and to have retired at the same time 
with the Abares upon the coming of the numerous swarm of the Turci from 
the coasts of the Caspian sea, under their cham Turaathus, as Evagrius, 
Theophanes, and Simocatta relate. The Bulgari are first mentioned near the 
Danube, about the year 634, when Cobratus, their king, made an alliance 
with the emperor Heraclius against the Abares, as Theophanes and the 
patriarch Nicephorus inform us. The Servii were another nation of the 
Sclavi, who accompanied the Bulgari, and founded the kingdom of Servia. 
The Bulgari possessed themselves of the ancient Mysia and Dacia, on both 
sides of the Danube, now Walachia, Moldavia, and part of Hungary. They 
came from the banks of the Volga, in the reign of Anastasius, and erected 
here a mighty kingdom.2!22 

The first seeds of the conversion of this barbarous nation were sown by 
certain Grecian captives taken at Adrianople, in the reign of the emperor 
Basil the Macedonian; but this great work was completed many years after 
by the following means: Boigoris, king of the Bulgarians, was inclined to 
the faith by the assiduous long persuasions of his sister, who had zealously 


embraced it at Constantinople, having been taken captive, and detained a 
long time in the court of the pious empress Theodora. But human motives 
hardened his heart, till God was pleased to awake him by a more powerful 
call. This prince, who was passionately fond of hunting, desired the 
emperor to procure him a picture which should be a curious hunting-piece. 
Methodius, according to the custom of many devout monks of that age, 
employed himself in drawing pious pictures, and excelled in that art. He 
was, therefore, sent to the court of the king, who, having built a new palace, 
was desirous to adorn it with paintings. He gave the good monk an order to 
draw him some piece, which by the very sight would strike terror into those 
that beheld it. Methodius, thinking nothing more awful than the general 
judgment, represented in the most lively colors, and with exquisite art, that 
awful scene, with kings, princes, and people, standing promiscuously before 
the throne of the great Judge, who appeared armed with all the terrors of 
infinite majesty and justice, attended by angels; some were placed on the 
right hand, and others on the left. The moving sight, and still much more, 
the explication of every part of this dreadful scene, strongly affected the 
mind of the king, who, from that moment, resolved to banish all other 
suggestions, and to be instructed in the faith; in which Methodius was ready 
to assist him. He was baptized by Greek priests, not at Constantinople, as 
some mistake, but in Bulgaria; for all out historians add, that upon the news 
that the king had been baptized in the night, the people took arms the next 
morning, and marched in open rebellion towards the palace. But the king, 
taking a little cross which he carried in his breast, put himself at the head of 
his guards, and easily defeated the rebels. At his baptism, he took the name 
of Michael. In a short time, his people imitated his example, and embraced 
the faith.2482 Pagi places the baptism of this king in 861; Baronius an 
Henschenius in 845; Joseph Assemani in 865. The new-converted king sent 
ambassadors to pope Nicholas I., with letters and presents, begging 
instructions what more he ought to do.2!©! The pope, with letters, sent 
legates to congratulate with him, in 867. The legates, being bishops, gave 
the sacrament of confirmation to those who had been baptized by the Greek 
priests, though these had before, according to the rite of their church, 
anointed them with chrism; which the Latins indeed have always done, but 
on the head in baptism, not on the forehead. The same legates also taught 


the Bulgarians to fast on Saturdays: which points gave offence to Photius, 
who, in 866, bad schismatically usurped the patriarchal see, and banished 
St. Ignatius. Some Bulgarians had been baptized in cases of necessity by 
laymen, and even by infidels. Pope Nicholas I. declared this baptism to be 
good and valid, and answered several other difficulties in the beginning, of 
the year 867.2482 SS. Cyril and Methodius had labored in the conversion of 
the Bulgarians, though jointly with several other priests; not only Greeks, 
but also Armenians, concerning whose different rites of discipline the 
Bulgarians consulted pope Nicholas I. as he testifies in his answer. Our two 
saints passed form this country into Moravia, so called from a river of that 
name. 

The first mention of the Moravians, we find made in 825, by pope 
Eugenius II., in an epistle to the bishop of Faviana,2!©2 now called Vienna, 
anciently Vindobona, in which he appoints the archbishop of Lorc (which 
see was since removed to Saltzburg) vicar of the apostolic see in that nation. 
The Moravians and Carinthians were Sclavonian nations which had seized 
on these countries. The latter were governed by dukes, the former by kings, 
having first chosen Samo, a Frenchman from Senogagus, a country near 
Brussels, who had valiantly defended them against the Avares or Huns of 
Pannonia, in 622. The most powerful of these kings was Swetopelech, 
whose kingdom extended to Pomerania, in the end of the seventh age, 
according to Assemani. Two contending dukes, Moymar and Priwina, or 
Prinnina, ruled in Moravia, in 850, though this country had been certainly 
subject to Charlemagne, no less than Bavaria and Pannonia, as Eginhard 
relates. Moymar being slain, Rastices, his nephew, received the crown of 
Moravia from Lewis, king of Germany, in 846. He is by Henschenius called 
also Suadopluch, but falsely, as Assemani proves from the annals of Fulda. 
This pious prince invited the two missionaries into Moravia, and was 
baptized by them, with a considerable part of his subjects, who had been 
inclined to think favorably of Christianity by the example of the Bavarians, 
whom St. Robert, bishop of Worms, and founder of the archbishopric of 
Saltzburg, had begun to convert to the faith. Rastices dying, his nephew and 
successor Swadopluch persecuted the church. Augustine, in his catalogue of 
the bishops of Olmutz2!©4 and Dubravius,2!©° says St. Cyril was ordained 
first archbishop of the Moravians.2!©° This latter relates that Boriway, or 


Borivorius, duke of Bohemia, was converted by hearing Cyril and 
Methodius preach the faith, and, being baptized by the latter, he called him 
into Bohemia, where his wife Ludmilla, his children, and a great part of his 
people received the sacrament of regeneration, which, according to Cosmas 
of Prague, in his chronicle, happened in 894. St. Methodius founded at 
Prague the church of our Lady, another of SS. Peter and Paul, and many 
others over the kingdom.2!©2 The two brothers, Cyril and Methodius, are 
styled bishops of the Moravians in Muscovite calendars, and in the Roman 
Martyrology. But in the Polish Breviary and other monuments, it is said that 
Cyril died a monk, and that only Methodius was consecrated archbishop 
after his brother’s death. And their second life, published by Henschenius, 
says expressly that the two brother, being called by Pope Nicholas to Rome, 
upon their arrival found him dead, and Adrian II. pope; that Cyril put on the 
monastic habit, and died soon after in that city, before he received the 
episcopal consecration. And pope John VIII., in 879, wrote as follows to the 
Moravians: “Methodius, your archbishop, ordained by our predecessor 
Adrian, and sent to you,” &c. Whereas he calls Cyril only the philosopher, 
of whom he writes to count Sfentopulk, “The Sclavonian letters or alphabet 
invented by Constantine the philosopher, that the praises of God may be 
sung, we justly commend.”2!68 

From this testimony of John VIII. and the ancient lives of St. Cyril, it is 
evident that the Sclavonian alphabet was invented, not by St. Jerome but by 
those two apostles of that nation;2!©2 which is also related by an ancient 
author, who wrote in 878, published by Freher.2!2 Cyril and Methodius 
translated the liturgy into the Sclavonian tongue, and instituted mass to be 
sold in the same. The archbishop of Saltzburg and the archbishop of Mentz, 
jointly with their suffragans, wrote two letters, still extant, to pope John 
VIII., to complain of this novelty introduced by the archbishop Methodius. 
Hereupon, the pope, in 878, by two letters, one addressed to Tuvantarus, 
count of Moravia, and the other to Methodius, whom he styles archbishop 
of Pannonia, cited the latter to come to Rome, forbidding him in the mean 
time to say mass in a barbarous tongue. Methodius obeyed, and, repairing to 
Rome, gave ample satisfaction to the pope, who confirmed to him the 
privileges of the archiepiscopal see of the Moravians, declared him exempt 
from all dependence on the archbishop of Saltzburg, and approved for the 


Sclavonians the use of the liturgy and breviary in their own tongue, as he 
testifies in his letter to count Sfendopulk, still extant.244 It is clear from the 
letters of pope John, and from the two lives of this saint, that this affair had 
never been discussed either by pope Nicholas or pope Adrian, as Bona and 
some others have mistaken. The Sclavonian tongue is to this day used in the 
liturgy in that church. The Sclavonian missal was revised by an order of 
Urban VIII., in 1631, and his brief and approbation are prefixed to this 
missal printed at Rome, in 1745, at the expense of the Congregation De 
Propagand Fide. By the same Congregation, in 1688, was printed at Rome, 
by order of Innocent XI., the Sclavonian breviary, with the brief of Innocent 
X. prefixed, by which it is approved and enjoined.2!“ The Sclavonians 
celebrate the liturgy in this tongue at Leghorn, Aquileia, and in other parts 
of Italy. 

When St. Methodius was returned from Rome he had much to suffer 
from the invective and opposition of some neighboring bishop, perhaps of 
Passau or Saltzburg, in Bavaria. For St. Rodbert or Rupert, bishop of 
Worms, in 699 had converted the Boij or Baivarij, and having established 
the archbishopric of Juva, or Saltzburg, returned, to Worms, and there St. 
Rupert’s successors, especially St. Virgilius, converted the Carinthians, who 
were also Sclavonians.2!“ and their successors complained of the erection 
of the archbishopric of Moravia as a curtailing of their ancient jurisdiction. 
But pope John VIII. supported the exemption of the archbishopric of 
Moravia, and justified the conduct of St. Methodius. Hearing of the 
persecution he met with from the neighboring bishops, he wrote to him in 
881, congratulating with him upon the success of his labors and the purity 
of his faith, tenderly exhorting, him to patience, and to overcome evil with 
good, and promising to support him in his dignity, and in all his 
undertakings for the honour of God.2!4 St. Methodius planted the faith 
with such success, that the nations which he cultivated with his labors 
became models of fervor and zeal. Boigoris or Michael, the first Christian 
king Bulgaria, renounced his crown about the year 880, and putting on the 
monastic habit, led an angelical life on earth. Stredowski, in his Sacra 
Moravi Historia, styles SS. Cyril and Methodius the apostles of Moravia, 
Upper Bohemia, Silesia, Cazaria, Croatia, Circassia, Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
Russia, Dalmatia, Pannonia, Dacia, Carinthia, Carniola, and of almost all 


the Sclavonian nations. St. Methodius lived to an advanced old age, though 
the year of his death is not certain. The Greeks and Muscovites honor St. 
Cyril on the 14th of February; and St. Methodius on the 11th of May The 
Roman Martyrology joins them both together on the 9th of March. 
Dubravius and others attribute to them many miracles; which Baronius also 
mentions in his notes on the Roman Martyrology. He adds, that the relics of 
these two brothers were lately found under the altar of a very ancient chapel 
in the church of St. Clement in Rome, and are still honourably preserved in 
that church. Octavius Panciroli, in Thesauris absconditis Alm Urbis, and 
Henschenius say the same; but the latter shows that some small portions 
have been translated into Moravia, and are enshrined in the collegiate 
church at Brune. See the two lives of SS. Cyril and Methodius, published 
by Henschenius ad diem 9 Martij. See also Kohlius in Historia Codicis sacri 
Sclavonici, and in his Introductio in Historiam et Rem literariam 
Sclavorum. Altonavi, 1729. Also at length Stredowski, in Sacra Moravi 
Historia, Kulcynzki, Specimen Eccl. Ruthenic, 1733. 


December 23" 


St. Servulus, C. 


FROM ST. GREGORY, HOM. 15, IN EVANGEL, AND DIAL. L. 4, C. 14. 


A.D. 590. 


In this saint was exemplified what our divine Redeemer has taught us of 
Lazarus, the poor man full of sores, who lay before the gate of the rich 
man’s house. Servulus was a beggar, and had been afflicted with the palsy 
from his infancy; so that he was never able to stand, sit upright, lift his hand 
to his mouth, or turn himself from one side to another. His mother and 
brother carried him into the porch of St. Clement’s church at Rome, where 
he lived on the alms of those that passed by. Whatever he could spare from 
his own subsistence he distributed among other needy persons. The 
sufferings and humiliation of his condition were a means of which he made 
the most excellent use for the sanctification of his own soul, by the constant 
exercise of humility, patience, meekness, resignation, and penance. He used 
to entreat devout persons to read the holy scriptures, and he heard them 
with such attention, as to learn them by heart. His time he consecrated by 
assiduously singing hymns of praise and thanksgiving to God, and his 
continual pains were so far from dejecting or distracting him, that they 
proved a most pressing motive for raising his mind to God with greater 
ardor. After several years thus spent, his distemper having seized his vitals, 
he perceived his end to draw near. In his last moments he desired the poor 
and pilgrims, who had often shared in his charity, to sing sacred hymns and 
psalms by him. While he joined his voice with theirs, he on a sudden cried 
out; “Silence; do you not hear the sweet melody and praises which resound 
in the heavens!” Soon after he had spoken those words he expired, and his 
soul was carried by angels into everlasting bliss, about the year 590. The 
body of St. Servulus was buried in St. Clement’s church, and honored with 
miracles, according to the Roman Martyrology. 

St. Gregory the Great concludes the account he gives of him in a sermon 
to his people, by observing that the whole behavior of this poor sick beggar 


loudly condemns those who, when blessed with good health and a plentiful 
fortune, neither do good works, nor suffer the least cross with tolerable 
patience. 


Ten Martyrs of Crete 


Upon the publication of the edict for persecuting the Christians under 
Decius, by the activity of a barbarous governor in seeing it rigorously 
executed, the isle of Crete, now called Candia, soon became one large field 
of blood. Among the martyrs who there triumphed over the world, the devil, 
and sin, none were more conspicuous than Theodulus, Saturninus, Euporus, 
Gelasius, Eunicianus, Zoticus, Cleomenes, Agathopus, Basilides, and 
Evarestus, commonly called the Ten Martyrs of Crete. The first three were 
citizens of Gortyna, the metropolis, where they had probably been grounded 
in the faith by St. Cyril, bishop of that city, who was beheaded for the faith 
in the same persecution, and is honored in the Roman Martyrology on the 
9th of July. The rest were brought from other towns of the same island; 
Zoticus (called by some Zeticus) from Gnossus, Pontius from Epinium, 
Agathopus from Panormus, Basilides from Cydonia, and Evarestus from 
Heracleum. Their zeal had united them in their confession of Christ; they 
were apprehended, insulted, dragged on the ground, beaten, stoned, covered 
with phlegm and spittle, and at length presented to the governor of the 
island at Gortyna, and the 23d of December was appointed for their trial. As 
soon as they appeared in court, they were ordered to sacrifice to Jupiter, 
who was particularly worshipped in Crete, and on that very day their 
countrymen celebrated a festival in his honor with all manner of pleasures, 
diversions, and sacrifices. The martyrs answered, they could never offer 
sacrifice to idols. The president said: “You shall know the power of the 
great gods. Neither do you show respect to this illustrious assembly, which 
adores the great Jupiter, Juno, Rhea, and the rest.” The martyrs replied, 
“Mention not Jupiter, O president: nor his mother Rhea. We are no strangers 
to his pedigree, or to the history of his life and actions. We can show you 
his grave: he was a native of this island, the tyrant of his country, and a man 
abandoned to every kind of lust, even with his own sex: with these crimes 
he defiled himself every hour, and made use of spells and enchantments to 


debauch others. Those who look upon him as a god, must look upon it as a 
divine thing to imitate his lust and intemperance.” 

The proconsul not being able to deny or confute what they alleged, 
swelled with rage, and the people were ready to tear them to pieces upon 
the spot, if he had not restrained them, and commanded the martyrs to be 
inhumanly tormented several ways. Some of them were hoisted on the rack, 
and tom with iron nails, so that the ground underneath was covered with 
great morsels of their flesh; others were pierced on their sides, and in 
almost every other part with sharp stones, reeds and pointed sticks, others 
were beaten with heavy plummets of lead with such cruelty, that their very 
bones were in some parts broken, and in others disjointed, and their flesh 
was bruised and torn. The martyrs endured all with joy, and often repeated 
to the outcries of the judge and mob, who pressed them to spare themselves 
by obeying the prince and sacrificing to their gods. “We are Christians: 
were a thousand deaths prepared for us, we would receive them with joy.” 
The whole city thronged about them, and many cried out to the judge 
against them; nor did he cease stirring up the executioners to exert their 
whole strength in tormenting them. The saints stood like meek lambs in the 
midst of so many raging tigers, and only raised their voices to praise God, 
and declare their constant adherence to his law. The proconsul at length 
seeing himself vanquished, condemned them to die by the sword. The 
soldiers of Christ went forth triumphant to the place of execution without 
the city, praying to their last breath that God would have mercy on them, 
and on all mankind, and would deliver their countrymen from the blindness 
of spiritual ignorance, and bring them to see him in his true light. They 
were ambitious who should first receive his crown. When their heads were 
struck off, and the crowds retired, certain Christians interred their bodies, 
which were afterwards conveyed to Rome. The fathers who composed the 
council of Crete in 558, writing to the emperor Leo, say, that through the 
intercession of these holy martyrs, their island had been till that time 
preserved from heresy. The Greeks, Latins, and Muscovites commemorate 
them on this day. See their Acts in Metaphrastes, Surius, and Lipoman, 
mentioned in Greek by Fabricius. t. 6. p. 520. See also Creta Sacra. 


St. Victoria, V. M. 


Victoria was a young, noble, Roman lady, who being a Christian, desired to 
live to her heavenly spouse alone in a state of virginity. Eugenius, who 
sought her in marriage, was provoked at meeting with a repulse, and 
accused her to the judge, by whose order, after many fruitless attempts to 
extort her consent to many, or to sacrifice to idols, she was stabbed in the 
breast by an executioner: of which wound she speedily died in 250, when 
the persecution of Decius was hottest at Rome See her Acts abridged by St. 
Aldhelm, and by Ado. 


December 24" 


St. Thrasilla and Emiliana, Virgins 


FROM ST. GREGORY THE GREAT, DIAL. L. 4, C. 16. AND HOM. 38, IN EVANG. 


St. Gregory the Great had three aunts, who were sisters to his father 
Gordian, the senator, and having by vow consecrated their virginity to God, 
they practised the exercises of an ascetic or religious life in their father’s 
house. Their names were Thrasilla, who was the eldest, Emiliana, and 
Gordiana. Thrasilla and Emiliana, renouncing the vanities of the world on 
the same day, started together in the glorious course to perfection, and were 
still more united by the fervor of their hearts and the bands of holy charity, 
than by blood. They lived in their father’s house as retired as in a 
monastery, far removed from the conversation of men; and, exciting one 
another to virtue by discourse and example, soon made a considerable 
progress in a spiritual life. They were so disengaged from the world, so 
careful in mortifying their senses, and maintaining a strict union of their 
souls with God, that they seemed to have forgot their bodies, and arose 
above all considerations of earthly things. Gordiana joined them in their 
vow and holy exercises, but flagged by the way, and, loving to converse 
with the world, by degrees admitted it into her heart, so as to exclude the 
Almighty. Thrasilla and Emiliana could not see her unhappy change without 
the deepest concern, and, tempering remonstrances with all the sweetness 
that the most tender affection and charity could inspire, gained so far upon 
her, that, full of confusion, she promised amendment. This, however, she 
executed only by halves, appeared often impatient of silence and retirement, 
and showed too little relish for spiritual exercises and conversation, and too 
much for the world. By this lukewarmness, the good impressions which the 
zeal of her sisters made in her mind, were always worn out again, and after 
their death she fell from the duties of the state which she had voluntarily 
taken upon herself. A dreadful example! but such as the world is daily full 
of. Yet others neglect to take warning, and so fall into the same snare. The 
best hearts are capable of corruption; and those who set out with honest 


meanings, when they once open their hearts to vanity and the world, are 
betrayed to tread the steps of vice sooner than they are aware. Nothing 
blinds the understanding and intoxicates the soul more effectually than 
vanity. A person who begins to entertain it, perceives no harm in the first 
steps; but loses reservedness, is led on almost imperceptibly, and is at last 
surprised to feel the chains which she is held by. The two happy sisters, 
who persevered in the paths of eternal life, enjoyed the sweetness of divine 
peace and love, and the comfort and joy of fervor and devotion; and were 
called to receive the recompense of their fidelity before the fall of Gordiana. 
St. Gregory tells us that Thrasilla was favored one night with a vision of her 
uncle St. Felix, pope, who showed her a seat prepared for her in heaven, 
saying, “Come; I will receive you into this habitation of light.” She fell sick 
of a fever the next day. When in her agony, with her eyes fixed on heaven, 
she cried out to those that were present: “Depart! make room! Jesus is 
coming!” Soon after these words she breathed out her pious soul into the 
hands of God on the 24th of December. The skin of her knees was found to 
be hardened, like the hide of a camel, by her continual prayer. A few days 
after, she appeared to her sister Emiliana, and invited her to celebrate with 
her the epiphany in eternal bliss. Emiliana fell sick, and died on the 8th of 
January. Both are named on the respective days of their death in the Roman 
Martyrology. 

Precious in the sight of God is the death of his saints.2!2 This is the great 
triumph of a soul over hell; a spectacle most glorious in the eyes of the 
whole court of heaven, giving joy to the angels. To us, banished pilgrims on 
earth, nothing certainly can bring sweeter comfort amidst our tears, or be a 
more powerful motive to withdraw our affections from the toys of this 
world, or to raise our hearts above its frowns, than to have before our eyes 
the happiness of dying the death of the saints. No one can read without 
being strongly affected with these sentiments the account which Janus 
Erythrus, (that is, the elegant and ingenious John Victor Rossi,) who was 
then at Rome, gives of the passage of brother John Baptist, a holy capuchin, 
out of this world.24Z6 This humble friar, who was called in the world 
Alphonsus III., when duke of Modena, renounced his sovereignty, divested 
himself of all his worldly goods, and, embracing the most austere life of a 
Capuchin Franciscan, in 1629, distinguished himself from his brethren only 


by a greater fervor in his penitential severities and heavenly contemplation. 
He died at Rome in 1644; closing his eyes to the world with so much 
interior joy, such strong desires to go to God, such humility, resignation, 
holy peace, and sweet breathings of divine love, as to make many in the 
world envy the choice he had made, and grudge that he had purchased so 
great a happiness at so cheap a rate. We all pray with Balaam that our death 
may be like that of the saints. But for this we must make the preparation for 
death the great business of our lives, learn perfectly to die to the world and 
ourselves, and ground and daily improve ourselves in the spirit of the saints, 
which is that of sincere humility, patience, resignation, and the most ardent 
charity. 


St. Gregory of Spoleto, M. 


This martyr was a holy priest at Spoleto, who employed his time night and 
day in fasting and prayer, and in teaching others the holy law of God. It 
happened that Flaccus, a general of the forces, arrived at that city with a 
special order from the emperor Maximian to punish all the Christians. An 
information was laid before him, that Gregory seduced many, and 
contemned the gods and the emperors Soldiers were immediately 
dispatched to bring him bound before his tribunal. When he appeared, 
Flaccus, with a stern countenance, said, “Are you Gregory of Spoleto?” The 
martyr answered, “I am.” Flaccus again said, “Are you the enemy of the 
gods and the contemner of the princes?” St. Gregory replied, “From my 
infancy I have always served the God who framed me out of the earth.” 
Flaccus asked, “Who is your God?” “He,” replied the martyr, “who made 
man to his own image and likeness, who is all-powerful and immortal, and 
who will render to all men according to their works.” Flaccus said, “Do not 
use many words, but do what I command you.” The martyr replied “I know 
not what your command implies, but I do what I am bound to do.” Flaccus 
urged, “If you desire to save yourself, go to the wonderful temple, and 
sacrifice to the great gods; and you shall be our friend, and shall receive 
many favors from our most invincible emperors.” St. Gregory said, “I 
desire not such a friendship, nor do I sacrifice to devils, but to my God, 
Jesus Christ.” The judge commanded him to be buffeted on the face, beaten 
with clubs, and tortured on the rack; and at length ordered his head to be cut 
off. This happened in 304. His relics lie in a church which bears his name at 
Spoleto. Baronius found in the close of a copy of these Acts an authentic 
testimony of a glorious miracle wrought by their touch in 1037. See the 
Acts of his Confession in Baronius, Surius, &c., quoted by Tillemont, t. 5, 
p. 133. 


December 25" 


The Nativity of Christ, or Christmas Day 


The world had subsisted about four thousand years, and all things were 
accomplished which, according to the ancient prophets, were to precede the 
coming of the Messias, when Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, having 
taken human flesh in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and being made man 
was bor of her for the redemption of mankind. The all-wise and all- 
merciful providence of God had, from the fall of our first parents, gradually 
disposed all things for the fulfilling of his promises, and the accomplishing 
the greatest of all his mysteries, the incarnation of his divine Son. Had man 
been restored to grace as soon as he had forfeited it, he would not have been 
sufficiently sensible of the depth of his horrible wounds, nor have had a just 
feeling of the spiritual blindness, weakness, and wretchedness in which he 
lay buried under the weight of his guilt. Neither would the infinite mercy, 
power, and goodness of God, in saving him, have appeared in so great 
lustre. Therefore man was left grovelling in his miseries for the space of so 
many thousand years, only enjoying a glimpse of his future redemption in 
the promise and expectation of it; which still was sufficient to raise those to 
it who did not shut their eyes to this light. God always raised several 
faithful servants, and even when most nations, from following the bent of 
their passions, fell into the most deplorable spiritual blindness, and 
abandoned his knowledge and true worship to transfer his honor to the 
basest of creatures and the most criminal objects, he reserved to himself a 
peculiar people, among which he was known and served, and many were 
saved through faith and hope in this promised Redeemer, then to come. All 
this time the saints never ceased with sighs and tears to beg that this 
Desired of all Nations?! might speedily make his appearance, and by 
these inflamed desires they both disposed themselves to receive the fruit of 
his redemption, and moved God to hasten and most abundantly to pour 
forth his mercy. 


God, who with infinite wisdom brings things to maturity and perfection 
in their proper season, disclosed this to men partially and by degrees. He 
gave to Adam a promise and some knowledge of it.2!28 He renewed the 
same to Abraham, limiting it to his seed.2!22 He confirmed it to Isaac and 
Jacob.2!82 In the prophecy of this latter it was fixed in the tribe of 
Judah.248 It was afterwards clearly determined to belong to the posterity of 
David and Solomon; which was repeated in all the succeeding prophets. In 
these all the particular circumstances of Christ’s birth, life, death, and 
spiritual kingdom in his church are expressed; the whole written law which 
was delivered to Moses, consisted of types expressive of the same, or 
alluding to him The nearer the time approached the fuller was the revelation 
of him. The prophecy of turning swords into ploughshares, and lances into 
pruning hooks,>182 &c. expressed that a profound peace in which the world 
should be, was to be an emblem of the appearance of the Prince of Peace. 
According to the prophecy of Jacob,248 the sceptre was to be removed 
from the tribe of Judah, to show the establishment of the new spiritual 
kingdom of the Messiah, which is to endure to the end of the world. 
According to Aggus,2484 and Malachi,248° the Messiah was to appear while 
the second temple stood, which was that of Solomon, restored after the 
captivity. Daniel foretold the four great empires which succeeded one 
another, the first of which were to be destroyed by the latter, viz., of the 
Medes, Persians, Macedonians, and Romans, each marked by very 
distinguishing characters.2/8 The seventy weeks of years predicted by 
Daniel,2422 determined the time of the coming of the Messiah, and of his 
death. For from the order of king Artaxerxes Longimanus for the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem seven weeks were to pass in the execution of that work in 
difficult times; and sixty-two more, that is, with these seven, sixty-nine to 
the manifestation of Christ, who was to be slain in the middle of the 
seventieth week, and his death was to be followed by the destruction of the 
city and temple; it was to expiate iniquity, to establish the reign of eternal 
justice, and to accomplish the visions and prophecy. The Gentiles had also 
received some glimmerings of this great event, as from the prediction of 
Balaam foretelling a star to arise from Jacob.2488 All over the East, at the 
time of our Saviour’s birth, a great deliverer of mankind was firmly 
expected, as the pagan historians expressly affirm Saetonius2!®2 writes as 


follows: “There had prevailed all over the East an ancient and constant 
notion, that the fates had decreed, that about that time there should come 
out of Judea those who should obtain the empire of the world.” And Tacitus 
says,2/90 “A firm persuasion had prevailed among a great many, that it was 
contained in the ancient sacerdotal books, that about this time it should 
come to pass, that the East should prevail, and that those who should come 
out of Judea should obtain the empire of the world.” Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, took occasion from hence to flatter Vespasian, as if he had been 
the Messias foretold by the prophets,2!2! and the great number of impostors 
who pretended to this character among the Jews in that and the following 
century, is a clear proof of this belief among them about the time.2!24 Hence 
several among them met with incredible success for some time, particularly 
Coziba, called Barcokebas, from Barhokeba, “Son of the Star.” who drew 
on the Jews their utter destruction under Adrian.2!92 

When Jesus Christ was born, the seventy weeks of Daniel were near 
being accomplished, and the sceptre was departed from the house of Judah, 
whether we restrain this to that particular tribe, or understand it of the 
whole Jewish nation, so as to give a main share only to that tribe. For 
Herod, though a Jew by religion, was by birth an Idumean, as Josephus 
whose testimony is unexceptionable, informs us relating how his father, 
Antipas, who chose rather to be called by the Greek name Antipater, was 
made, by king Alexander Jannus, governor of his own country, Idumea. 
Herod was raised to the throne by the Romans, excluding the princes of the 
Asmonean or Jewish royal family, whom Herod entirely cut off; as he did 
also the principal members of the Sanhedrim or great council by which that 
nation govermed itself by its own laws under its kings. This tyrant, 
moreover, stripped that people of all their other civil rights. Soon after they 
were made a Roman province; nor was it long before their temple was 
destroyed, and their whole nation dispersed; so that the Jews themselves are 
obliged to confess that the time foretold by the prophets for the coming of 
the Messias has long since elapsed. Christ was born at the time when the 
Roman or fourth empire, marked by Daniel, was exalted to its zenith by 
Augustus, who reigned fifty-seven years from his first command of the 
army at nineteen years of age; and forty-four from the defeat of Antony, his 
partner in the empire, in the battle of Actium. God had preordained the 


greatness of the Roman empire, for the more easy propagation of the gospel 
over so many nations which formed one monarchy. Augustus had then 
settled it in peace. It was the custom at Rome to shut the gates of the temple 
of Janus only in time of a general peace; which had happened but twice 
before the reign of Augustus, and it happened three times under it. First, 
this temple was shut in the reign of Numa: a second time, after the first 
Punic war; but during very short intervals. Under Augustus it was shut after 
his victory over Antony and Cleopatra: again upon his return from his war 
with the Cantabrians in Spain, and thirdly, in the very year in which Christ 
was born, when it remained shut during twelve years, the whole empire 
enjoying all that time a profound peace. Christ was born when Augustus 
was in the fortieth year of his reign, the twenty-ninth from the battle of 
Actium, about four thousand years or a little more from the creation of the 
world, about two thousand five hundred from the flood, almost two 
thousand from the vocation of Abraham, and a little above one thousand 
from the foundation of the temple by Solomon. A decree was issued by 
Augustus, and published all over the Roman empire, ordaining, that all 
persons, with their estates and conditions, should be registered at certain 
places, according to their respective provinces, cities, and families. It was 
the custom at Rome to make a census or registration of all the citizens every 
five years, which term was called a lustrum. This general register of all the 
subjects of the empire, with the value of their estates, was probably ordered 
that the strength and riches of each province might be known. It was made 
in Syria and Palestine by Cyrinus. Quintilius Varus was at that time 
proconsul of Syria, on whom the procurator or governor of Judea in some 
measure depended, after it was made a Roman province. Cyrinus succeeded 
Varus in the government of Syria about ten years after Herod’s death, when 
his son Archelaus was banished, and Judea made a province of the empire. 
Cyrinus then made a second register, but he made the first in the time of 
Varus, in which he might act as extraordinary deputy, at least for Palestine, 
then governed by Herod, or this enregistration is all attributed to him 
because it was finished by him afterwards. This decree was given by the 
emperor for political views of state; but proceeded from an overruling order 
of providence that, by this most authentic public act, it might be manifest to 
the whole world that Christ was descended of the house of David, and tribe 
of Juda. For those of this family were ordered to be registered at Bethlehem, 


a small town in the tribe of Juda seven miles from Jerusalem to the 
southwest. This called David’s town; and was appointed the place where 
those that belonged to his family were to be enrolled.2!4 Joseph and Mary 
were perhaps natives of this place, though they then lived at Nazareth, 
ninety miles almost north from Jerusalem. Micheas had foretold2!%° that 
Bethlehem (called by the Jebusites, who first built it, Ephrata) should be 
ennobled by the birth of Christ. Mary, therefore, though with child, by the 
special direction of providence, undertook this tedious journey with her 
husband in obedience to the emperor’s order for their enrolment in that city; 
and it is believed that with St. Joseph also Mary and her infant Jesus were 
enrolled; of which Origen,242 St. Justin,2424 Tertullian,2428 and St. 
Chrysostom,2!22 make no doubt. All other characters or marks of the 
Messias,222° mentioned by the prophets, agree to Jesus Christ2224 

To show the divine Jesus’s descent from David and Juda, the evangelists, 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, give his pedigree; but designedly different, that 
this noted character of the Messias might be demonstrated by his double 
genealogy. The reason of this difference was at that time public and known 
to every one, and so was not mentioned. It seems most probable that St. 
Luke gives the natural, and St. Matthew the legal line of Joseph. who had 
been adopted into the latter by the frequent case specified in the law of 
Moses. St. Chrysostom puts us in mind to take notice of the astonishing 
mercy and humility of our divine Redeemer in this circumstance, that he did 
not disdain, in order to save sinners, to choose a pedigree in which several 
notorious sinners are named; so much did he humble himself to satisfy for, 
and to cure our vanity and pride. The same father, upon reading the 
exordium of St. Matthew’s gospel and of this pedigree, breaks out into this 
vehement pathos,2222 “What dost thou say, O evangelist? Thou hast 
promised to speak of the only-begotten Son of God, and dost thou name 
David? Imagine not that what you hear is low or trifling; but raise your 
mind, and be filled with awe and astonishment, hearing that God is come 
upon the earth. This was so stupendous, so unexpected a prodigy, that the 
angels assembled in choir, sung praise and glory for the whole world, and 
the prophets stood astonished at the wonderful mystery. Admire that the 
natural Son of God, who is without a beginning, would suffer himself to 
called the Son of David, that he might make you the Son of God.” The 


circumstances of the great mystery, and the wonderful manner in which it 
was performed, ought to attract our whole attention, and be the object of our 
pious meditations and devotions, particularly on this holy festival. 

The Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph, after a painful journey of at least four 
days, in a mountainous country, arrived at Bethlehem. There they found the 
public inns or caravanseras (such as is customary in towns in the East) 
already full; nor were they able to procure any lodgings in the town every 
one despising and rejecting their poverty. Do we spiritually invite Jesus into 
our hearts, and prepare a lodging for his reception in our affections? This is 
the entertainment he is infinitely desirous of, and which he came from 
heaven to seek. By spiritual nakedness, coldness, sloth, or sin, a Christian 
soul refuses him admittance. of such treatment he will justly complain 
much more than of the people of Bethlehem. Joseph and Mary, in this 
distress, retired into a cave made on the side of a rock, which is called a 
stable; because it served for that purpose, perhaps for the use of those who 
lodged at the caravanseras.2222 It is a common tradition that an ox and an 
ass were in it at that time. This circumstance is not mentioned in holy 
scripture, but is supported by the authority of St. Jerom, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and Prudentius, produced by Baronius; 
and if the blessed travellers came not on foot, they must have had their own 
ass with them. In this place, the holy mother when her time was come, 
brought forth her divine Son without the pain of other mothers; remaining 
both in and after his conception and birth a pure virgin. With what joy and 
holy respect did she behold and adore the new-born infant; the Creator of 
all things made man for us! She wrapped him in swaddling-clothes such as 
her poverty had allowed her to prepare, and with holy awe laid him in the 
manger. “With what solicitude did she watch him,” says St. Bona 
venture.2204 “With what reverence did she touch him whom she knew to be 
her Lord! With what affection, tenderness, and veneration did she embrace 
and kiss him! With what awe did she look on his face and tender hands! 
With what gravity did she compose and cover his little limbs! With what 
pleasure did she present to him her breast to suck!” In like manner are we to 
admire with St. Bernard, “How the holy man Joseph would often take him 
upon his knees, smiling at him.” We ought also to contemplate how the 
choirs of angels descending from above in raptures of astonishment, adore 


their God in this new wonderful state to which mercy and love have 
reduced him, and salute him with hymns of praise. We are invited to join 
them in the persons of the holy shepherds. God was pleased that his Son, 
though born on earth with so much secrecy, and in a state of the most 
astonishing humiliation, should be acknowledged by men, and receive the 
first-fruits of their homages and devotion upon his first appearance among 
them. Who are they that are favored with the honor of this heavenly call? 
The great ones of the world, the renowned sages among the Jews and 
Gentiles, the princes who, by their riches, power, pomp, and state, seemed 
raised above the level of their fellow-creatures, are passed over on this 
occasion. They are chosen whose character, by their very station, is 
simplicity and humility, and whose obscurity, poverty, and solitude, 
removed them from the principal dangers of worldly pride, and were moot 
agreeable to that love and spirit of retiredness, penance, and humility which 
Christ came to recommend. Nor can we doubt but they adorned their state 
with the true spirit of this simplicity and devotion. These happy persons 
were certain shepherds, who, being strangers to the sensuality and pride of 
he world, were at that time keeping the watches of the night over their 
flock. Whilst the sensual and the proud were asleep in soft beds, or 
employed in pursuits of voluptuousness, vanity, or ambition, an angel 
appeared to these humble poor men, and they Saw themselves encompassed 
with a great brightness. They were suddenly seized with exceeding great 
fear, but the heavenly messenger said to them: Fear not: for behold I bring 
you good tidings of exceeding great joy, that shall be to all the people. For 
this day is born to you a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of 
David. And this shall be a sign to you: you shall find the child wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes, and laid in a manger. Suddenly then appeared with the 
angel a multitude of heavenly spirits praising God, and saying: Glory be to 
God in the highest; and on earth peace to men of good will. After the 
departure of the angels the wondering shepherds said to one another: Let us 
go over to Bethlehem, and let us see this word that is come to pass, which 
the Lord hath showed to us. They immediately hastened thither, and found 
Mary and Joseph, and the infant lying in the manger. Here they did homage 
to the Messias as to the spiritual king of men; and then retumed to their 
flocks glorifying and praising God.2222 Mary was very reserved amidst 


these occurrences, and continued silent in her deportment, but observed all 
these things, with secrecy pondering them in her heart. The message 
delivered by the angel to these shepherds is addressed also to us. In them 
we are invited to pay our homages and devotion to our new-born Saviour. 
Devotion gave them wings in hastening to the manger. In like manner with 
ardor and diligence we must obey this summons, and acquit ourselves in 
spirit of this great duty. In contemplating this mystery we must honor our 
God and Redeemer, exulting with holy joy, and paying to him the just 
homages of adoration, praise, and love. 

The angel calls this wonderful mystery a subject of great joy to all the 
people. Indeed, our hearts must be insensible to all spiritual things if they 
do not overflow with holy joy at the consideration of so glorious a mercy in 
which is displayed such an excess of the divine goodness, and by which 
such inestimable benefits and so high an honor accrue to us. The very 
thought and foreknowledge of this mystery comforted Adam in his 
banishment from Paradise. The promise of it sweetened tin laborious 
pilgrimage of Abraham. The same encouraged Jacob to dread no adversity, 
and Moses to brave all dangers and conquer all difficulties in delivering the 
Israelites from the Egyptian slavery. All the prophets saw it in spirit with 
Abraham, and they rejoiced. If the expectation of it gave the patriarchs such 
joy, how much ought the accomplishment to create in us! Joy is defined the 
delight of a rational creature arising from the possession of a desired object. 
It must then be proportioned to the nature of the possession; consequently it 
ought to be as much greater in us as the fruition of a good surpasses the 
promise, possession the hope, or fruit the blossom. This St. Peter 
Chrysologus illustrates with regard to this difference of the Old and New 
Law as follows: “The letter of a friend,” says he, “is comfortable but his 
presence is much more welcome: a bond is useful; but the paymen more so: 
blossoms are pleasing, but only till the fruit appears. The ancient fathers 
received God’s letters; we enjoy his presence: they had the promise, we the 
accomplishment: they the bond, we the payment.” How would those ancient 
saints have exulted to have beheld with Simeon the completion of this great 
mercy! for which they never ceased ardently to sigh, weep, and pray. This 
reflection made St. Bernard say:2228 “Very often do I revolve in mind the 
ardor of the desire with which the fathers sighed for the coming of Christ in 


the flesh: and I am filled within myself with confusion, and penetrated with 
compunction; and even now scarce am I able to contain my tears: so much 
am I ashamed of the sloth and lukewarmness of these wretched times. For 
who among us now conceives so much joy from the presence of this grace, 
as the promise of it inflamed desire in the ancient saints? Behold many 
indeed will rejoice in this festival; but I wish it were on account of the 
festival, not of vanity.”2224 Christians who rejoice with a worldly, vain, or 
carnal mirth, are strangers to the spirit of God, and his holy joy. This arises 
from a feeling sense of the blessings which we receive, and the love which 
God bears to us in this mystery; to which souls which are immersed in the 
flesh and vanity, are strangers. Did they truly weep under their spiritual 
miseries, and value these advantages, some degree of this spiritual joy 
would enter their hearts. Some exterior marks of this joy are allowed, 
provided they be not sought for themselves, but such as suit a penitential 
state and Christian gravity both by their nature and extreme moderation that 
is held in them: and, lastly, provided motives of virtue sanctify them, and 
they express and spring from an interior spiritual joy, which is altogether 
holy. If sensuality have any share in our festivals, they are rather heathenish 
bacchanals than Christian solemnities, and on them we feed and strengthen 
those passions which Christ was born only to teach us to subdue. To 
sanctify this feast, we ought to consecrate it to devotion, and principally to 
the exercises of adoration, praise, and love. This is the tribute we must offer 
to our new-bom Saviour, when we visit him in spirit with the good 
shepherds. With them we must enter the stable, and contemplate this 
mystery with a lively faith, by which, under the veils of this infant body, we 
discover the infinite majesty of our God; and in this mystery we shall 
discern a prodigy of omnipotence to excite our praise, and a prodigy of love 
to kindle in our souls the affections of ardent love of God. 

To contemplate immensity shut up in a little body, omnipotence clothed 
with weakness, the eternal God born in time, the joy of angels bathed in 
tears, is something far more wonderful than to consider God creating a 
world out of nothing, moving the heavens, and weighing the universe with a 
finger. This is a mystery altogether unutterable; to be adored in silence, and 
in raptures of admiration, not to be declared by words. “How can any one 
speak of the wonder which is here wrought among us?” says St. 


Fulgentius.2228 “A man of God, a creature of his Creator, one who is finite 
and was born in time of Him who is immense and eternal.” Here, He who is 
wonderful in all his works, has outdone what creatures could have known to 
be possible to Omnipotence itself, had they not seen it accomplished 
Another eminent servant of God cries out upon this mystery,2222 “O Lord 
out God, how admirable is thy name over all the earth! Truly thou art a God 
working wonders. I am not now astonished at the creation of the world at 
the heavens, at the earth, at the succession of days and seasons. But I 
wonder to see God enclosed in the womb of a virgin, the Omnipotent laid in 
a manger, the eternal Word clothed with flesh. Ought we not to invite the 
heavenly spirits to exert their might in praising the Lord for this 
incomprehensible effort of his power, goodness, and wisdom? to glorify 
their God in this state of humiliation which his infinite love has moved him 
to put on to save sinful man? Adore him, all you his angels.22!2 But these 
devout spirits have received a strict injunction to acquit themselves of this 
duty. The eternal Father when he brought his Son into the world, laid on 
them his commands, saying: Let all the angels of God adore him.221! 
Though they neither wanted invitation nor command, their own devotion 
being their prompter. O! what must have been their sentiments, when they 
saw a Stable converted into heaven by the wonderful presence of its king, 
and beheld that divine infant, knowing his weak hands to be those which 
framed the universe, and bordered the heavens with light; and that by Him 
both the heavens and the earth subsist? Are they not more astonished to 
contemplate him in this humble hidden state than seated on the throne of his 
glory? In the most profound sentiments of adoration and love they sound 
forth his praises in the loudest strains, and, with their melody, fill not only 
the heavens, but also the earth. Shall not man, for whom this whole mystery 
is wrought, and who is so much favored, and so highly privileged and 
ennobled by the same, burn with a holy ardor to perform his part in this 
duty, and make the best return he is able of gratitude, adoration, and praise? 
To these exercises we ought to consecrate a considerable part of our 
devotions, especially on this festival, repeating with fervor the psalms, 
which chiefly consist of acts of divine praises, the hymn of thanksgiving 
used by the church, commonly ascribed to St. Ambrose and St. Austin,2214 
and the angelical hymn, Glory and praise be given by all creatures to God 


alone in the highest heavens; and peace (or pardon, reconciliation, grace, 
and all spiritual happiness) to men of good-will.22!8 In our devotions, also, 
acts of love ought to challenge a principal part, the Incarnation of the Son of 
God being the mystery of love; or properly a kind of ecstasy of love, in 
which God strips himself, as it were, of the rays of his glory to visit us, to 
become our brother, and to make himself in all things like us. 

Love is the tribute which God challenges of us in a particular manner, in 
this mystery: this is the return which he requires of us for all he has done 
and suffered for us. He says to us: Son, give me thy heart. To love him is 
our sovereign happiness, and the highest dignity and honor to which a 
creature can aspire. To be suffered to make him a tender of our love ought 
alone to have engaged us not to neglect any means of corresponding with 
such a grace. But we are bound to it upon the title of the strictest justice. 
God being infinite in all perfections, is infinitely worthy of our love, and we 
ought to love him with an infinite love, if we were capable of it. We are also 
bound to love him in gratitude, especially for the benefit of his Incarnation, 
in which he has given us himself, and this in order to rescue us from 
extreme miseries, and to bestow on us the most incomprehersible graces 
and favors Man had sinned, and was become the associate of the devil. God 
merci fully sought him out, and by his promise of a Redeemer, raised him 
from the gulf into which he was fallen. Nevertheless, almost all the nations 
of the earth had, by blindly following their passions, at length fallen into a 
total forgetfulness of God who made them, and deified first inanimate stars 
and planets, afterwards dead men, the most impious and profligate of the 
human race; also the works of their own hands, often beasts, monsters, and 
their own basest passions: the most infamous crimes they authorized by the 
sanction of pretended religious rites; the numbers and boldness of the 
criminals screened them from the danger of disgrace; and from every corner 
of the earth vice cried to heaven for vengeance. The Jews, who had been 
favored by God above all other nations, and declared his peculiar people, 
were nevertheless abandoned to envy, jealousy, pride, and other vices; so 
that even amongst them the number of privileged souls which remained 
faithful to God, appeared to be very small. Are we not affrighted to consider 
this deluge of iniquity, this monstrous scene of horror! Yet such was the 
face of the earth when face Son of God honored it with his divine presence 


and conversation. Who would not have imagined, when he heard that God 
was coming to visit the earth, that it must have been to destroy it by fire 
from heaven, as he had done Sodom, and to bury its rebellious inhabitants 
in hell? But no: while the world was reeking with blood and oppressions, 
and overrun with impiety, he came to save it. How does the ingratitude and 
baseness of man set off his love! At the sight of our miseries his 
compassion was stirred up the more tenderly, and his bowels yearned 
towards us. He came to save us when we deserved nothing at his hands but 
eternal torments. Also the manner in which he came to visit us, shows yet in 
a more astonishing manner the excess of his goodness and charity for us. To 
engage our hearts more strongly, he has made himself like to us, taking 
upon him our nature. God was seen upon earth, and has conversed with 
men.2214 The word was made flesh.22+2 God is born an infinite babe, the 
Eternal is become a young child, the Omnipotent is made weak, he who is 
essentially infinite and independent, is voluntarily reduced to a state of 
subjection, and humbled beneath his own creatures. It is love, and the love 
of us sinful men that hath done all this. “O strong wine of charity!” cries out 
St. Thomas of Villa Nova,224£ “O most powerful triumph of love! thou hast 
conquered the invincible: the Almighty is become thy captive. O truly 
excess of charity!” Can we contemplate this divine infant, or call to mind 
this adorable mystery, without melting in love? So sweetly do all its 
circumstances breathe the most tender love: which the church expresses by 
saying, that on this day the heavens flow with honey. Can we ever satiate 
the affection of our souls by repeating to ourselves those amiable words, 
and reciting them every time with a fresh effusion of joy and love? A Little 
One is born to us: a Son is given to us.2242 Or, This day is born to you a 
Saviour.2218 

St. Francis of Assisium appeared not able to contain himself through 
excessive tenderness of love, when he spoke of this mystery, and named the 
Little Babe of Bethlehem. St. Bernard says: “God on the throne of his 
majesty and greatness commands our fear and our homages: but in his 
littleness especially our love.”22!2 This father invites all created beings to 
join him in love and adoration, and to listen in awful silence to the 
proclamation of the festival in honor of this mystery made in the Roman 
Martyrology. “Hear, ye heavens,” says he, “and lend your ears, O earth. 


Stand in raptures of astonishment and praise, O you whole creation, but you 
chiefly, O man. Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, was born in 
Bethlehem of Juda. O short word of the Eternal Word abridged for us! but 
tilled with heavenly sweetness. The affection of this melting sweetness 
struggles within, earnestly laboring widely to diffuse its teeming 
abundance, but finds not words. For such is the grace and energy of this 
speech, that it relishes less, if one iota in it be changed.” In another sermon, 
having repeated the same words he adds: “At these words my soul melts, 
and my spirit boils within me, hastening with burning desire to publish to 
you this exultation and joy.2222 If this love were kindled in our breast, 
nothing were sweeter to us then to abide in spirit at the feet of Jesus, 
pondering the motive, that is, the excess of divine love, which brought him 
from heaven, and contemplating the other circumstances of this mystery. 
How ought we to salute and adore those sacred hands which are weakened, 
wrapped in clouts, or stretched on the manger, for love of us, but which 
move the heavens, an I uphold and govern the universe. Also those divine 
feet, which will undergo so many fatigues, and at length be bored on the 
cross for us. That blood which purples his little veins, and dyes his blessed 
cheeks, but which is the price of our redemption, and will be one day 
poured out upon the cross. How is this sweet countenance, which is the joy 
of angels, now concealed? But it will one day be buffeted, bruised, and 
covered with filthy phlegm. How ought we respectfully to honor it! His 
holy flesh, more pure man angels, even now begins to suffer from the cold 
and other hardships: do we not desire to defend it from these injuries? But 
this cannot be allowed. Nor could any one oppose the work of our 
redemption. Sin is the cause of all that he suffers, and shall not we detest 
and shun that monster? The loving eyes of the divine Jesus pierce our souls. 
They are now bathed in tears, though, as St. Bernard says, “Jesus weeps not 
as other children, or at least not on the same account.” They cry for their 
wants and weakness, Jesus for compassion and love for us. May these 
precious tears move the heavenly Father to show us mercy, and may they 
soften, wash, and cleanse our souls. “These tears excite in me both grief and 
shame,” says the same father, “when I consider my own insensibility amidst 
my spiritual miseries.” But nothing in this contemplation will more strongly 
move us than to penetrate into the interior employment of this divine 


Saviour’s holy soul, and to consider the ardor of his zeal in the praises of 
his Father, and in his supplications to Him on our behalf; his compassion 
for us, and the constant oblation which he made of himself to obtain for us 
mercy and grace. Such meditations and pious entertainments of our souls 
will have great force in kindling the fire of holy love in our hearts. But all 
endeavours would be weak, so long as we do not labor effectually to 
remove all obstacles to this holy love in our affections. To cure these 
disorders is the chief end of the birth of Christ; he purchased the grace for 
us by his sufferings, and he taught us the remedies by his example. 

Christ’s actions are no less instructions to us than his discourses. His life 
is the gospel reduced to practice. It is enough to study it to understand well 
his doctrine: and to become perfect we must imitate his example. By this he 
instructs us in his very nativity, beginning first to practise, then to 
preach.2224 Hence the manger was his first pulpit, and in it he teaches us the 
cure of our spiritual maladies. The Jews, addicted to their senses and 
passions, blinded themselves, mistook the prophets, and framed an idea a 
Messiah agreeable to their own fancy, who should be a rich and mighty 
conqueror, and should make Jerusalem the greatest city, and their nation the 
most flourishing empire in the world. But this was not such a Messiah as we 
wanted. Gold and silver, and a magnificent city, would only have made us 
more in love with our exile, so as to forget more our heavenly country. Such 
a Saviour could have only served to nourish, not to heal our corruption. He 
would have raised our desires and passions, and made himself the 
instrument to feed and gratify them. He would have been a tempter and 
deceiver; to have been shunned by those who knew their distempers, and 
sought their true remedies. But the prophets give the Messiah the very 
opposite characteristics. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah alone, not to 
mention many other prophecies, evinces this truth, and ought to have 
opened the eyes of the carnal Jews. The saints, who had all learned a spirit 
of contempt of such goods, would never have languished for the coming of 
such a Saviour: as gold, worldly honors, or empire were not the presents 
they asked or expected from him, but the cure of their infirmities and the 
abundance of his heavenly graces. He is come such as the holy prophets had 
desired and foretold, such as our miseries required, our true physician and 
Saviour. He wanted not on earth honors or sceptres; he came not to taste of 


our vanities: riches and glory he abounded with. He came among us to seek 
Our miseries, our poverty, our humiliation, to repair the injuries our pride 
had offered to the Godhead, and to apply a remedy to our souls. Therefore 
he chose not a palace, or a great city; but a poor mother, a little town, a 
stable. He who adorns the world, and clothes the lilies of the field beyond 
the majesty of Solomon in his glory, is wrapped up in rags, and laid in a 
manger. And this he chose to be the great sign of his appearance. And this 
shall be a sign to you: said the angel to the shepherds: you shall find the 
child wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and laid in a manger. Are then rags 
and a manger the wonderful sign of our God appearing on earth? Are these 
the works of the great Messiah, of whom the prophets spoke so glorious 
things? This it was that scandalized the Jews in his birth. “Take from us 
those clouts, and that manger,” said Marcion, unjustly prepossessed against 
the humility of such an appearance.2224 But this is a sign which God 
himself hath chosen, and set up for his standard; a sign to be the 
contradiction to our pride, covetousness, and sensuality. And do not we 
wonder at the stupendous virtue and efficacy of this sign, so shocking to the 
senses and passions, when we see how it drew to it the little and great, the 
magians and the shepherds, who knew their Saviour by it, and returned 
glorifying God? How many have enrolled themselves under the same 
standard! Yet is it still a scandal and a contradiction to many who call 
themselves its followers, who blush at it, not in Christ indeed, but by a 
strange inconsistency in themselves, while they pretend to walk in his spirit. 
Would not these nominal Christians have rejected Jesus with the Jews, had 
they been then alive? Do they not now exclude him from their hearts? 
Christ set up this his mark for us: it is our powerful instruction. The grace 
of God the Saviour hath appeared to all men, instructing us, says the 
apostle.2222 All men. the rich and the poor, the great and the small, all who 
desire to have n share in his grace, or in his kingdom. And what breast can 
be so stony as not to be softened at this example? Our inveterate diseases 
seemed almos: unconquerable. But Christ is come, the omnipotent 
Physician, to apply a remedy to them. Our disorders flow from three 
sources. All that is in the world, is the concupiscence of the flesh, and the 
concupiscence. of eyes, and the pride of life.2224 What is concupiscence of 
the flesh but the inordinate inclination to gratify the senses? Christ, to 


encourage us to renounce this love of sensual pleasures, and to satisfy his 
justice by his own sufferings for our offences in this way, begins to suffer as 
soon as he begins to live. At his very birth he exposes his delicate body to 
the inclemency of the severest season of the year, to the hard boards the 
manager for a cradle, to hunger, and to a privation of the most ordinary 
conveniences and necessaries of human life. His tender and divine limbs 
tremble with cold, his eyes stream with tears, and he consecrated the first 
moments of his life to suffering and pain. He who directs the seasons, 
governs the universe, and disposes all things, has ordained every thing for 
this very end. Yet we study in all things to flatter our senses, to pamper our 
bodies in softness and every gratification, and to remove every thing that is 
hard or painful. Is this to imitate the model of penance and mortification 
that is set us? Christ, by these sufferings, and this privation of all things, 
shows us that he came to satisfy the justice of his Father, and to repair the 
injury done to his glory by our sins. But by the same he teaches us the 
remedies of our disorders, and shows us how they are to be applied to our 
souls; as he came to instruct us in all we want to know and do in order to 
save our souls, and to reform all our irregular passions and manners. Could 
he have preached this more powerfully than he has done by the example of 
his birth.’ How comes it, notwithstanding, that we are not yet sufficiently 
persuaded that we cannot be saved at a cheaper rate than by a constant 
practice of self-denial and penance? “Either Christ is deceived, or the world 
errs.” says St. Bernard.2222 The former is impossible: the very thought 
would be blasphemy It is then clear, that notwithstanding the torrent of the 
example in the word, a life of softness, intemperance, and sensual delights 
is the incentive of vice, and the sure road to eternal perdition. 

By concupiscence of the eyes is understood the love of riches; the second 
root of the disorders which reign in the world, and the foundation of its 
false maxims. This our Saviour teaches us to root out of our hearts by 
embracing the most austere poverty, and consecrating it in his divine body, 
to use the expression of St. Bernard. He shows us the danger of riches, and 
the crime and disorder of a love or eager pursuit of them Riches are good in 
the designs of Providence: and what is more noble than to have the means 
of relieving the distresses of others? This motive all pretend in amassing 
riches; but seek in them only the interest of self-love. Riches are a fruit 


which the sin of our first parent has infected with a mortal poison. They 
make salvation very difficult by the dangers which attend them, and by the 
great obligations they lay men under, and which are little thought on. The 
woe which the gospel pronounces against the rich, falls not upon them 
because they gather the fruits of the earth, but because they seek them with 
too great eagerness, or set their hearts too much on them The rich and the 
poor adore them in their desires. This is the disorder. Men may be poor in 
spirit in the midst of riches. But this is truly an extraordinary grace. Those 
that are blessed with riches must fear them, lest they find admittance into 
their hearts. They must watch over themselves against this danger, always 
bearing in mind that they are things so frail, so trouble some and such 
incentives of vice, that reason taught the philosophers amongst the heathens 
to despise them. They are, moreover, most frequently either the effect or the 
cause of iniquity; faulty either in their acquisition, or in their use. In their 
acquisition, in which injustices are so frequent, that Seneca says, “Every 
rich man is either unjust, or the heir of one who was unjust.” And the organ 
of the Holy Ghost declares: He that maketh hast to be rich, shall not be 
innocent.2228 At least a desire of riches usually attends the acquisition, 
which is many ways inordinate; and is always a spiritual fever which 
destroys the relish of heavenly goods, and consumes the very vitals of the 
interior life. It is an idolatry, as St. Paul calls it,2224 and the same master 
who commanded idols to be banished out of the world, obliges us to banish 
the love of riches out of our hearts. The least reserve draws on us the curse 
of heaven. This desire in the rich is insatiable. The prophet Isaias said to 
them,2228 “Wo to you that join house to house, and lay field to field, even to 
the end of the place: shall you alone dwell in the midst of the earth? And 
the Roman satirist reproached one that seemed to design to make all Rome 
a single house for himself.2222 The rich are anxious for superfluities, and 
are tormented by extravagant desires. The poor have here often as much to 
correct; the desire of possessions is as criminal as an attachment to the 
possession; it often exposes to a thousand injustices, under subtle disguises, 
and shuts the heart to divine grace. Let all labor in the world, but not for the 
world; and let all inordinate desires and anxiety be cut off. Let the poor 
place themselves nearest to Jesus Christ, and, learning from him the 
happiness of their condition, study their own sanctification in it. Let the rich 


look upon their possessions as a burder hard to bear well, and labor to 
sanctify them by a good use, and by imitating Christ our model in a perfect 
spirit of disengagement and poverty. For it the use of riches there are still 
greater dangers than in the acquisition. These are, lest a man forget himself 
and his miseries; feel a complacency in his plenty, and be puffed up with 
pride; live in pleasures and softness which custom seems to authorize, and 
in a circle of amusements which flatter the senses; gratify his passions 
which riches inflame; think himself by riches qualified for every thing, and 
take upon him employments and obligations, for the discharge of which he 
has not abilities; refuse the debt which he owes to the poor of all his 
superfluities; live in luxury, which damned the rich glutton, and practise 
neither mortification nor penance. Is not sloth a crime which damns souls, 
and is the mother of all vice? Yet how many among the rich fly study and 
labor, as if they thought sloth, vanity, and pleasure, the privilege of their 
rank! Is not the life of a Christian to be penitential? Where is that of the rich 
such? Vicious inclinations are roused and strengthened by riches; and by 
incentives and opportunities the passions often reign in the heart of the rich 
with uncontrollable empire. If they sometimes confess the vanity and 
illusion of the world, and condemn their own folly, this sentiment is stifled 
almost in its birth, and in a short time they are again plunged into a 
forgetfulness of themselves, and by a relapse are more culpable than before. 
To other dangers we must add the misfortune that the rich are surrounded 
by flatterers, and that others artfully conspire to blind and betray them 
amidst their dangers. How often does it happen that ministers of God 
deceive them, calling evil good, and good evil; soothing their passions or 
disguising their obligations. But without entering into this detail, do not the 
curses of Christ suffice to make all Christians tremble at the dangers of this 
state? This fear alone can render those that are in it secure, by making them 
always watch over their own hearts, that they be not led into any snares. By 
this means, though Christ declares riches one of the most dangerous 
obstacles of grace, many saints have changed them into the means of their 
salvation, joining with their possession a spirit of poverty and 
disengagement, and making them the instruments of justice and charity. It is 
therefore neither to riches nor to poverty that Christ promises the kingdom 
of heaven; but to the disengagement of the heart from the love of riches in 
whatever state persons live. But that of poverty he recommends by his own 


choice, as the easier and happier for the practice of the most perfect virtues. 
The world indeed abounds with poverty; but not with that of which Christ 
sets up the standard. Because worldly poor complain and groan under the 
hardships of their condition, and blush at its humiliations, which they ought 
to esteem as the means of grace, opportunities of virtue, remedies of their 
evils, and the livery of their God and Redeemer. 

Pride being the third and principal source of our disorders, and our 
deepest wound, humility is displayed in the most wonderful manner in the 
birth of the Son of God. What is the whole mystery of the Incarnation but 
the most astonishing humiliation of the Deity? To expiate our pride, and to 
repair the injury offered to the adorable Trinity by our usurpation, the 
eternal Son of God divests himself of his glory, and takes upon him the 
form of Man Neither is he content with making this infinite descent, but 
every circumstance in the manner of making it, is carried to the most 
amazing degree of humiliation. Who would not expect to hear, that when 
God descended upon earth, the heavens would bend beneath him, the earth 
be moved at his sight, and all nature arrayed with magnificence? Who 
would not think that the whole creation would be overwhelmed with the 
glory of his presence, and tremble with awe before him? But nothing of this 
was seen. “He came not,” says St. Chrysostom,2222 “so as to shake the 
world at the presence of his majesty: nor did he appear in thunder and 
lightning, as on Mount Sinai; but he descended sweetly, no man knowing 
it.” While all things were in deep silence, and the night was in the midst of 
her course, thy Almighty Word came down from heaven, from thy royal 
throne.2224 No one of the great ones of the world is apprized of this great 
mystery. Those few chosen persons to whom he is pleased to reveal 
himself, are called to adore him in the closest secrecy and silence. If this be 
the manner in which he comes, what is the appearance which he makes 
among men? At this sight what must be our astonishment! To what a 
condition do we see the king of glory reduced! He appears the outcast of the 
world, is rejected by his own people, who refuse to receive him under their 
roof, is lodged in a stable, wrapped in rags, and laid in a manger. Is this 
abandoned shelter of cattle, this crib of beasts, the place where God was to 
repose on earth? Are these rags the ensigns of infinite majesty? How 
different was the lodging, the clothing, the attendance of many princes who 


at that very time were born into the world, laid in down, lodged in palaces, 
and served by many hands. How comes the king of heaven to make his 
appearance in such a state of abasement, and so destitute of due honor, and 
of every convenience! His birth is, notwithstanding, the master-piece of 
minute wisdom, mercy, and omnipotence. These perfections nowhere shine 
more admirably than in this mystery; for he came thus to be our physician, 
to correct our mistaken judgment of things, to heal our pride, to bring, and 
to encourage us to use the remedy to our grievous maladies, and to 
overcome our reluctancy to its bitterness by taking it first himself. 
Therefore humility was to be his ensign, and the angel gave his rags and 
manger to the shepherds for the mark by which he was to be known. This 
shall be to you a sign. Does not the reproach which his example makes to 
us, Open our eyes and touch our hearts? What do we behold! A God poor, a 
God humbled, a God suffering! And can we any longer entertain thoughts 
of sensuality, ambition, or pride? 

If this humility of a God be most astonishing, is not the blindness and 
pride of man, after such an example, something, if possible, still more 
inconceivable? Christ is born thus only to atone for our pride, to show us 
the beauty of humility, and to plant it in our hearts. Humility is his standard; 
and the spirit of sincere humility is the mark by which his disciples must be 
known to be his. Can we profess ourselves his followers, can we look upon 
the example which he has set us, and yet continue to entertain thoughts of 
ambition and pride? To learn the interior perfect spirit of humility and all 
other virtues, we cannot make use of any more powerful means than serious 
and frequent meditation on his nativity and divine life. Placing ourselves in 
spirit at the manger, after the tender of our homages by acts of adoration, 
praise, thanksgiving, and love, we must study in him the lessons of all 
virtues, and must present to our new-born king, our earnest supplications to 
obtain of him all those gifts and graces which he comes to bestow upon us. 
Let us learn humility from the lowliness in which he appears, and from the 
humility of his sacred heart. Let us learn meekness by beholding the 
Sweetness and patience with which this God-man receives all injuries from 
men and from the elements. Let us learn resignation from the indifference 
with which he bears cold, wants, wrongs, and whatever is sent him. Let us 
learn obedience from the most perfect submission of our blessed Saviour to 
the will of his heavenly Father, from his birth offering himself without 


reserve even to the death of the cross. Let us learn charity from the ardor of 
his divine love. Let us learn a contempt of the world and its perishable 
goods from the extreme poverty which Christ made his voluntary choice. 
Let not the spirit and maxims of the world reign any longer in our hearts, 
since Christ has shown us such powerful motives, and presented us such 
sovereign remedies against them.2222 If we still continue possessed with 
them, when will our follies be corrected?2222 Have we not hitherto been 
idolaters of ourselves by pride, idolaters of the world by vanity and avarice, 
and idolaters of our flesh by living enslaved to our senses? These idols we 
renounced at baptism: but have we not lived in a perfidious violation of 
these vows? Unless we now sincerely renew these engagements, and banish 
these idols out of our affections, Jesus can never be spiritually born in our 
souls, and we can never inherit his spirit, which was the end of his carnal 
nativity. He is meek and the king of peace, the lover of purity and of chaste 
affections, and the avowed enemy to every spirit of pride, hatred, and 
revenge. Bees cannot approach filth and stench: infinitely more Christ flies 
with abhorrence from souls that are defiled with sinful or earthly affections. 
In such he finds no place, any more than he did in the inns at Bethlehem. 
We must earnestly invite and entreat him who vehemently desires to be 
born in our hearts, that he prepare our souls to receive him by his graces, 
that he cleanse them by his mercy and by inspiring us with sincere 
compunction, that he banish every inordinate passion, fill us with his holy 
spirit, and by it reign in all our affections, thoughts and actions; that as by 
his nativity he is become all ours, so we may be altogether his. Without this 
condition we frustrate in ourselves the end of his coming; he is not born for 
us, unless by his spirit he be born in us. Let us conjure him by the infinite 
love with which he came for this very purpose, that he suffer us not 
wretchedly to defeat this his mercy. For this happiness we ought ardently to 
repeat that petition which he himself has put into our mouths: Thy kingdom 
come. The devout Thaulerus teaches us to ask it by the following 
prayer:2224 “Come, O my Lord Jesus Christ, take away all scandals out of 
thy kingdom, which is my soul, that you who ought, may reign in it alone. 
Pride, lust, envy, detraction, anger, and other passions fight in my heart, to 
usurp portions to themselves. Through your grace I watch and resist with all 
my strength. I cry out that I belong to you alone, and am all yours; and 


stretching out my hands to you, I say. I have no king but the Lord Jesus. 
Come therefore. O Lord; disperse your enemies in your mighty strength, 
and you will reign in me, because you are my king and my God.” 

The custom of one priest celebrating several masses on the same day 
prevailed in many places on great festivals.22°° Prudentius, in his twelfth 
hymn, On the Crowns of Martyrs, mentions, that on the feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul, the 29th of June, the pope said mass first at the Vatican, and 
afterwards in the church of St. Paul, without the city. The popes on 
Christmas-day formerly said three masses; the first in the Liberian basilie, 
the second in the church of St. Anastasia, the third in the Vatican, as 
Benedict XIV. proves from ancient Roman orders or missals. St. Gregory 
the Great speaks of saying three masses on this day.222® This custom of the 
popes was universally imitated, and is everywhere retained, though not of 
precept. Pouget2222 says, that these three masses are celebrated to honor the 
triple birth of Christ; the first, by which he proceeds from his Father before 
all ages; the second, from the Blessed Virgin Mary; and the third, by which 
he is spiritually born in our souls by faith and charily That Christ was born 
on the 25th of December, pope Benedict XIV. proves by the authority of St. 
Chrysostom, St. Gregory of Nyssa, St. Austin, &c. and answers the 
objections of Scaliger and Samuel Basnage.2228 He doubts not but the 
Greek church originally kept this festival on the same day;2222 and he takes 
notice, that among the principal feasts of the year it holds the next place 


after Easter and Whitsunday.2242 


St. Anastasia, M. 


Her name is mentioned in the canon of the mass, in the sacramentary of St. 
Gregory, and in other ancient catalogues of martyrs. There stands in Rome 
an ancient church, which is dedicated to God in her memory. In the acts of 
St. Chrysogonus we are told, that she was of an illustrious descent at Rome, 
had St. Chrysogonus for her tutor and director in the faith, and when that 
holy martyr was apprehended at Aquileia in the persecution of Dioclesian, 
went thither to comfort him in his chains. It is further related, that after 
suffering exquisite tortures, she was sentenced by the prefect of Illyricum to 
be burnt alive in 304. Her body was removed to Rome, and laid in the 
church which still bears her name. In this church the popes anciently said 
their second mass on Christmas-night, or rather that of the morning, whence 
a commemoration of her is made in the second mass. The relics of St. 
Anastasia were translated to Constantinople in the time of the emperor Leo, 
and deposited first in the church of Anastasia or the Resurrection, 
afterwards in the patriarchal church of St. Sophia: but were lost when that 
city was taken by the Turks. The Greek Menologies and the Muscovite 
Calendars commemorate our saint on the 22nd of December the Roman 
Missal on the 25th. See on her also Nicephorus, Suidas, and Jos. Assemani 
ad 22 Dec. p. 489. 

Another St. Anastasia, called the Elder, was crowned with martyrdom in 
the persecution of Valerian; others think of Nero. See the Acts of St. 
Chrysogonus, though of small authority; her Acts in Metaphrastes are of no 
better stamp. 


St. Eugenia, V. M. 


She suffered at Rome under Valerian about the year 257, and is mentioned 
by St. Avitus,224! though we have no authentic acts of her sufferings, those 
recited by Metaphrastes and Surius deserving no notice. She is also 
mentioned in the lives of SS. Protus and Hyacinthus, MM., on the 11th of 
September, p. 116. 


December 26" 


St. Stephen, the first Martyr 


SEE ACTS 6, 7, AND TILLEMONT, T. 2, P. 1, CAVE, &C. 


That St. Stephen was a Jew is unquestionable, himself owning that relation 
in his apology to the people. But whether he was of Hebrew extraction, and 
descended of the stock of Abraham, or whether he was of foreign parents 
incorporated and brought into that nation by the gate of proselytism is 
uncertain. The name Stephen, which signifies a crown, is evidently Greek; 
but the priest Lucian, in the history of the discovery of his relics, and Basil 
of Seleucia2242 inform us, that the name Cheliel, which in modern Hebrew 
signifies a crown, was engraved on his tomb at Caphragamala.22“2 It is 
generally allowed that he was one of the seventy-two disciples of our Lord; 
for immediately after the descent of the Holy Ghost we find him perfectly 
instructed in the law of the gospel, endowed with extraordinary measures, 
both of the interior and exterior gifts of that divine spirit which was but 
lately shed upon the church, and incomparably furnished with miraculous 
powers. The church of Christ then increased daily, and was illustrious for 
the spirit and practice of all virtues, but especially for charity. The faithful 
lived and loved one another as brethren, and were of one heart and one soul. 
Love and charity were the common soul that animated the whole body of 
believers. 

The rich sold their estates to relieve the necessities of the poor, and 
deposited the money in one common treasury, the care whereof was 
committed to the apostles, to see the distribution made as everybody’s 
necessity required. Heaven alone is free from all occasions of offence, and 
the number of converts being very great, the Greeks (that is, the Christians 
of foreign countries, who were born and brought up in countries which 
spoke chiefly Greek, or at least were Gentiles by descent, though proselytes 
to the Jewish religion before they came over to the faith of Christ) 
murmured against the Hebrews, complaining that their widows were 
neglected in the daily ministration. The apostles, to provide a speedy 


remedy, assembled the faithful, and observed to them, that they could not 
relinquish the duties of preaching, and other spiritual functions of the 
ministry to attend to the care of tables; and recommended to them the 
choice of seven men of an unblemished character, full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, who might superintend that affair, that so themselves might he 
freed from distractions and incumbrances, the more freely to devote 
themselves without interruption to prayer and preaching the gospel. This 
proposal was perfectly agreeable to the whole assembly, who immediately 
pitched on Stephen, a man full of faith and the Holy Ghost, and Philip, 
Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicholas a proselyte of Antioch. 
All these names are Greek; whence some think they were chosen among the 
Greeks, in order to appease the murmurs that had been raised. But it 
frequently happened that Hebrews changed their names into Greek words of 
a like import, when they conversed with Greeks and Romans, to whom 
several names in the oriental languages sounded harsh, and were difficult to 
pronounce. Stephen is named the first of the deacons, as Peter is of the 
apostles, says St. Austin.22“4 Hence he is styled by Lucian,2““2 archdeacon. 
These seven were presented to the apostles, who praying, imposed hands 
upon them; by which rite they received the Holy Ghost, to qualify them to 
become ministers of God’s holy mysteries.224© Their ordination was made 
by virtue of a commission, either general or particular, given by Christ to 
his apostles for the establishment of inferior ministers or Levites for the 
service of the altar Whence St. Paul requires almost the same conditions in 
deacons as in bishops and priests,224“ and speaks of their sacred ministry. 
St. Ignatius, the disciple of the apostles, orders the faithful “to reverence 
deacons as the command of God,”2242 and calls them, “ministers of the 
mysteries of Jesus Christ.” And again, “Ministers not of meat and drink, but 
of the church of God.”2242 

St. Stephen had the primacy and precedence among the deacons newly 
elected by the apostles, as St. Chrysostom observes, and being filled with 
the Holy Ghost, preached and pleaded the cause of Christianity with 
undaunted courage, confirming his doctrine by many public and 
unquestionable miracles. The number of believers were multiplied in 
Jerusalem, and a great multitude even of the priests obeyed the faith. The 
distinguished zeal and success of our holy deacon stirred up the malice and 


envy of the enemies of the gospel, who bent their whole force, and all their 
malice against him. The conspiracy was formed by the Libertines, (or such 
as had been carried captives to Rome by Pompey, and had since obtained 
their freedom,) those of Cyrene in Lybia, of Alexandria, Cilicia, and Lesser 
Asia, who had each a distinct synagogue at Jerusalem. At first they 
undertook to dispute with St. Stephen; but finding themselves unequal to 
the task, and unable to resist the wisdom and spirit with which he spoke, 
they suborned false witnesses to charge him with blasphemy against Moses 
and against God. The indictment was laid against him in the Sanhedrim, 
and the saint was hauled thither. After the charge was read, Caiphas the 
high priest ordered him to make his defence. The main point urged against 
him was, that he affirmed that the temple would be destroyed, that the 
Mosaic sacrifices where but shadows and types, and were no longer 
acceptable to God, Jesus of Nazareth having put an end to them. It pleased 
God to diffuse a heavenly beauty and a shining brightness on the saint’s 
face, while he stood before the council, so that to all that were present it 
seemed as if it had been the countenance of an angel. According to the 
license given him by the high priest to speak for himself, he made his 
apology, but in such a manner as boldly to preach Jesus Christ in the 
Sanhedrim itself. He showed that Abraham, the father and founder of their 
nation, was justified, and received the greatest favors of God without the 
temple: that Moses was commanded to erect a tabernacle, but foretold a 
new law and the Messiah; that Solomon built the temple, but it was not to 
be imagined that God was confined in houses made by hands, and that the 
temple and the Mosaic law were temporary ministrations, and were to give 
place when God introduced more excellent institutions. The martyr added, 
that this he had done by sending the Messiah himself; but that they were 
like their ancestors, a stiff-necked generation, circumcised in body, but not 
in heart, and always resisting the Holy Ghost; and that as their fathers had 
persecuted and slain many of the prophets who foretold the Christ, so they 
had betrayed and murdered Him in person, and though they had received 
the law by the ministry of angels, they had not observed it. 

This stinging reproach touched them to the quick, and kindled them into a 
rage, gnashing with their teeth at the holy martyr, and expressing all the 
symptoms of unbridled passion. The saint, not heeding what was done 
below, had his eyes and heart fixed on higher objects, and being full of the 


Holy Ghost, and looking up steadfastly to the heavens, saw them opened 
and beheld his divine Saviour standing at the right hand of his Father, 
appearing by that posture ready to protect, receive, and crown his servant. 
With this vision the saint was inexpressibly ravished, his soul was inspired 
with new courage, and a longing to arrive at that bliss, a glimpse of which 
was shown him. His heart overflowed with joy, and in an ecstasy, not being 
able to forbear expressing his happiness in the very midst of his enemies, he 
said: Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing at the 
right hand of God. Thus divine consolations are then nearest to us, when 
human succors are furthest from us; but on such occasions we must cleave 
to God with confidence, and a perfect disengagement of heart from earthly 
things. If we still hold to them by the least twig, we have not perfectly 
attained to the dispositions of the saints. The Jews became more hardened 
and enraged by hearing the saint’s declaration of this vision, and calling him 
a blasphemer, resolved upon his death without any further process. In the 
fury of their blind zeal they stayed not for a judicial sentence, nor for the 
warrant of the Roman governor, without which no one could at that time be 
legally put to death amongst them. But stopping their ears against his 
supposed blasphemies, they with great clamor rushed upon him, furiously 
hauled him out of the city, and with a tempest of stones satiated their rage 
against him. The witnesses who, according to the Levitical law, were to 
begin the execution in all capital cases,222° threw their clothes at the feet of 
Saul, who thus partook of their crime.222! In the mean time the holy martyr 
prayed, saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit And falling on his knees he 
cried with a loud voice, and the greatest earnestness, Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge. When he had said this he fell asleep in the Lord. This word 
is used by the Holy Ghost elegantly to express the sweetness of the death of 
the just, which is to them a rest after the toils of this painful life, a secure 
harbor after the dangers of this mortal pilgrimage, and the gate to eternal 
life. St. Austin and other fathers doubt; not but the eminent conversion of 
St. Paul was the fruit of the dying groans and prayer of this martyr, and is a 
proof of his great interest in heaven.2222 The edification and manifold 
advantages which the church received from the martyrdom of this great and 
holy man compensated the loss which it sustained in him. Certain devout 
men took order to inter him in a decent manner, and made great mourning 


over him, though such a death was his own most glorious triumph, and 
unparalleled gain. The priest Lucian, who recounts the manner of the 
miraculous discovery of his relics in the fifth century, informs us, that they 
were deposited about twenty miles from Jerusalem, by the direction of 
Gamaliel, and at his expense.2222 St. Stephen seems to have suffered 
towards the end of the same year in which Christ was crucified.22™4 

In the whole life of our divine Redeemer we have the most perfect pattern 
of meekness. During his ministry he meekly bore with the weakness, 
ignorance, and prejudices of some; with the perverseness, envy, and malice 
of others; with the ingratitude of friends, and the pride and insolence of 
enemies. How affecting is the most patient silence which he held in the 
courts of unjust judges, and through the whole course of his passion! How 
did he confirm this example which he had given us, by spending his last 
breath in fervent prayer for his murderers! With what ardor and assiduity 
did he press upon us the practice of this virtue of meekness, and inculcate 
its indispensable obligation and unspeakable advantage! St. Stephen 
inherited more perfectly this spirit in proportion as he was more abundantly 
replenished with the Holy Ghost. No one who is passionate, unforgiving, 
and revengeful, can be a follower of the meek and humble Jesus. In vain do 
such assume to themselves the honor of bearing his name. In charity, 
meekness, and humility, consists the very spirit of Christianity; and scarcely 
any thing dishonors religion more than the prevalence of the opposite spirit 
in those who make a profession of piety. 


St. Dionysius, Pope, C. 


Dionysius was a priest of the church of Rome, under the pontificates of 
Stephen and Sixtus II. The latter having received the crown of martyrdom 
under Valerian, on the 6th of August, 258, through the violence of the 
persecution, the holy see continued vacant almost a year, till our saint was 
chosen pope on the 2d of July, 259. St. Dionysius of Alexandria styles him 
an admirable man, and a person eminently learned. St. Basil wonderfully 
extols his charity, which he extended to the most remote provinces of the 
empire. When the Goths had plundered Csarea, the capital of Cappadocia, 
and carried away most of its inhabitants into captivity, the good pope wrote 
to that city a letter of comfort, and sent messengers with large sums of 
money to ransom the captives.222° Our saint condemned Sabellius, &c. in a 
council at Rome, and afterwards confuted the blasphemies of Paul of 
Samosata.222© St. Athanasius and St. Basil made use of his elegan writings 
to prove the divinity of the Son, and the latter also that of the Holy 
Ghost.2222 St. Athanasius testifies, that three hundred fathers at Nice, in 
defending the Catholic faith used no new expressions, but those which they 
received from the foregoing pastors of God’s church, copying particularly 
those of Dionysius of Rome, and his namesake of Alexandria.222° This holy 
pope died on the 26th of December, in 269. See Eus.,1. 7, c. 5, 7; S. Athan. 
Ceillier, t. 3, p. 327. 


St. Jarlath, C. 


FIRST BISHOP OF TUAM IN IRELAND 


He flourished about the beginning of the sixth century, and is not to be 
confounded with Jarlath, archbishop of Armagh, who was a disciple of St. 
Patrick, an Ulster-man, and the son of Trien. Our St. Jarlath was a 
Connaught-man, of the family of Cormac, and was educated from his youth 
under Binen or Benignus, archbishop of Armagh, by whom he was 
promoted to holy orders. Leaving this great master, he retired to Cluainfois, 
(so called from cluain, a retreat or a lurking-place, and fos, a dwelling, or 
fois, leisure,) a solitary place in Conmacne, now in the county of Galway, 
near Tuam. Here he founded a monastery which retained this name, and is 
now a chapel within the parish of Tuam. In this monastery St. Jarlath 
opened a famous school, to which numbers flocked for education in piety 
and learning, among whom the great St. Brendan, abbot of Clonfert, and St. 
Colman, first bishop of Cluain-uamha, or Cloyne, laid the foundation of 
their eminent virtue under the discipline of St. Jarlath. Our saint was called 
from this employment to be consecrated first bishop of Tuam, anciently 
called Tuaim-da-Gualan, which church was afterwards dedicated in his 
memory, and called Tempull-Jarlaith, or Jarlaith’s church. He died full of 
days on the 26th of December, about the year 540. His bones were 
afterwards placed in a silver shrine, and deposited in a church at Tuam, 
called from thence Tempull-na-scrin, that is, church of the shrine. His chief 
festival was kept at Tuam on the 6th of June, the day of the translation of 
his relics. 

Some bishops of this see were styled metropolitans, and archbishops of 
Connaught. At length it was regularly erected into an archbishopric, with 
the concession of a pall in 1152. Two other sees were afterwards united to 
this of Tuam; 1st, that of Enaghdune, reduced to a parish under Tuam, by a 
union of the sees in the fourteenth century; and 2d, that of Mayo, founded 
by St. Gerald, an English-Saxon, who accompanied St. Colman from 


Lindisfarne into Ireland. St. Colman erected a monastery at Mayo for his 
English-Saxon followers, called from them Mayo-na-Sasson, i.e. Mayo of 
the Saxons. St. Gerald, who is honored on the 13th of March enlarged this 
monastery, and erected it into a bishopric about the year 685 (see Colgan, 
Act., p. 599.) The see of Mayo was united to Tuam in 1560 On St. Jarlath, 
see Ware, p. 602; Usher’s Prim., p. 994; Colgan in MSS. 


December 27" 


St. John the Apostle and Evangelist 


SEE TILLEMONT, T. 1, P. 330. CALMET. T. 7 ET 8. CEILLIER, T. L, P.364. READING, &C. 


St. John the Evangelist, who is styled in the gospel, The beloved disciple of 
Christ, and is called by the Greeks The Divine, was a Galilean, the son of 
Zebedee and Salome, and younger brother to St. James the Great, with 
whom he was brought up to the trade of fishing. From his acquaintance 
with the high-priest Caiphas, St. Jerom infers that he was a gentleman by 
birth; but the meanness of his father’s trade, and the privacy of his fortune 
sufficiently prove that his birth could not much distinguish him in the 
world, neither could his education give him any tincture of secular learning. 
His acquaintance with the high-priest may be placed to some other account. 
Nicephorus Calixtius, a modem Greek historian of the fourteenth century, 
(in whom, amidst much rubbish, several curious anecdotes are found,) says, 
we know not upon what authority, that St. John had sold a paternal estate to 
Annas, father-in-law to Caiphas, a little before the death of our Lord. 
Before his coming to Christ have seems to line been a disciple to John the 
Baptist, several thinking him to have been that other disciple that was with 
St. Andrew, when they left the Baptist to follow our Saviour;2222 so 
particularly does our Evangelist relate all the circumstances, through 
modesty concealing his own name, as in other parts of his gospel. He was 
properly called to be a disciple of our Lord, with his brother James, as they 
were mending their nets228° on the same day, and soon after Jesus had 
called Peter and Andrew. These two brothers continued still to follow their 
profession, but upon seeing the miraculous draught of fishes, they left all 
things to attach themselves more closely to him.22®! Christ gave them the 
surname of Boanerges, or sons of thunder,22°2 to express the strength and 
activity of their faith in publishing the law of God, without fearing the 
power of man. This epithet has been particularly applied to St. John, who 
was truly a voice of thunder in proclaiming aloud the most sublime 
mysteries of the divinity of Christ. He is said to have been the youngest of 


all the apostles, probably about twenty-five years of age, when he was 
called by Christ; for he lived seventy years after the suffering of his divine 
master. Piety, wisdom, and prudence equalled him in his youth to those who 
with their gray hairs had been long exercised in the practice and experience 
of virtue; and by a pure and blameless life he was honorable in the world. 
Our divine Redeemer had a particular affection for him above the rest of the 
apostles; insomuch that when St. John speaks of himself, he saith, that he 
was The disciple whom Jesus loved; and frequently he mentions himself by 
this only characteristic; which he did not out of pride to distinguish himself, 
but out of gratitude and tender love for his blessed Master. Humility 
suffered him not to mention any of his other great privileges; but tenderness 
and love made him never forget, but on every occasion to repeat this title 
which was the strongest motive to inflame his own love of his Saviour, 
who, without any merit on his side, had prevented him by such 
distinguishing love. If we inquire into the causes of this particular love of 
Christ towards him, which was not blind or unreasonable, the first was 
doubtless, as St. Austin observes, the love which this disciple bore him: 
secondly, his meekness and peaceable disposition, by which he was 
extremely like Christ himself: thirdly, his virginal purity. For St. Austin tells 
us2263 that, “The singular privilege of his chastity rendered him worthy of 
the more particular love of Christ, because being chosen by him a virgin, he 
always remained such.” St. Jerom sticks not to call all his other privileges 
and graces the recompense of his chastity, especially that which our Lord 
did him by recommending in his last moments his virgin mother to the care 
of this virgin disciple.22® St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, St. Epiphanius, and 
other fathers frequently make the same reflection. Christ was pleased to 
choose a virgin for his mother, a virgin for his precursor, and a virgin for his 
favorite disciple: and his church suffers only those who live perfectly chaste 
to serve him in his priesthood, where they daily touch and offer his virginal 
flesh on his holy altar. In heaven virgins follow the spotless Lamb wherever 
he goes.2282 Who then can doubt but purity is the darling virtue of Jesus? 
who feeds among the lilies22®° of untarnished chastity. For he who loves 
purity of heart, will have the king his friend.2284 Another motive of the 
preference which Jesus gave to this apostle in his intimacy and predilection, 
was his perfect innocence and simplicity without guile in his youth. Virtue 


in that age has peculiar charms to Christ, and is always a seed of 
extraordinary graces and blessings. 

The love which Jesus bears is never barren. of this his sufferings and 
death are the strongest proof. As St. John had the happiness to be 
distinguished by Christ in his holy love, so was he also in its glorious 
effects. Though these principally consisted in the treasure of interior graces 
and virtues, exterior tokens, helps, and comforts were not wanting. This 
appears from the familiarity and intimacy with which his divine master 
favored him above the rest of the apostles. Christ would have him with 
Peter and James privy to his Transfiguration, and to his agony in the garden; 
and he showed St. John particular instances of kindness and affection above 
all the rest. Witness this apostle’s lying in our Saviour’s bosom at the last 
supper; it being then the custom among the Jews often to lie along upon 
couches at meals, so that one might lean his head upon the bosom of him 
that lay before him; which honor Christ allowed St. John.2288 No tongue 
certainly can express the sweetness and ardor of the holy love which our 
saint on that occasion drew from the divine breast of our Lord, which was 
the true furnace of pure and holy love. St. John repeats this circumstance 
several times in his gospel to show its importance, and his grateful 
remembrance. Every devout person in some sense is admitted to a like 
favor, when in heavenly contemplation he shuts his corporeal eyes to all 
visible things, and opens those of his soul to the invisible. When his exterior 
senses remain, as it were, asleep and dead, his interior powers are awakened 
and quickened, he contemplates the bottomless abyss of the divine love, and 
drinks plentifully of that fountain of life. We discover in the holy scriptures 
a close particular friendship between St. John and St. Peter, which was 
doubtless founded in the ardor of their love and zeal for their divine Master. 
When St. Peter durst not, as it seems, says St. Jerom, propound the question 
to our Lord, who it was that should betray him, he by signs desired St. John 
to do it, whose familiarity with Christ allowed him more easily such a 
liberty: and our Lord gave him to understand that Judas was the wretch, 
though, at least, except St. John, none that were present seemed to have 
understood his answer, which was only given by the signal of the traitor’s 
dipping a morsel of bread with him in the dish. St. Chrysostom says, that 
when our Lord was apprehended, and the other apostles fled, St. John never 


forsook him. Several other ancients believe that he was that young man who 
followed Jesus with a linen cloth cast about his naked body; by the 
looseness of which he disengaged himself from the officers who otherwise 
would have laid hold of him, had he not made his escape by flying away 
naked. Some interpreters suppose this linen garment to have been a night 
vest which it might be customary to wear at supper, and in the night, it 
being then night. However, if this was St. John, he soon followed Christ 
again; and many imagine that he was the disciple who bring known to the 
high-priest, got Peter admitted by the servants into the court of Caiphas. 
Our saint seems to have accompanied Christ through all his sufferings; at 
least he attended him during his crucifixion, standing under his cross, 
owning him in the midst of arms and guards, and in the thickest crowds of 
his implacable enemies. Here it was that our Lord declared the assurance he 
had of this disciple’s affection and fidelity, by recommending with his dying 
words, his holy mother to his care; giving him the charge to love, honor, 
comfort, and provide for her with that dutifulness and attention which the 
character of the best and most indulgent mother challenges from an 
obedient and loving son. What more honorable testimony could Christ have 
given him of his confidence, regard, and affection, than this charge? 
Accordingly St. John took her to his home, and ever made her a principal 
part of his care. Christ had at the same time given her to St. John for his 
mother, saying to her: Woman, behold thy son. Our Lord disdained not to 
call us all brethren, as St. Paul observes. And he recommended us all as 
such to the maternal care of his own mother: but among these adoptive sons 
St. John is the first-born. To him alone was given this special privilege of 
being treated by her as if she had been his natural mother, and of 
reciprocally treating her as such by respectfully honoring, serving, and 
assisting her in person. This was the recompense of his constancy and 
fervor in his divine Master’s service and love. This holy apostle, though full 
of inexpressible grief for the death of his divine Master, yet left not the 
cross, and saw his side opened with a spear; was attentive to the whole 
mystery, and saw the blood and water issue from the wound, of which he 
bore record. It is believed that he was present at the taking down of our 
Lord’s body from the cross, and helped to present it to his most blessed 
mother, and afterwards to lay it in the sepulchre, watering it with abundance 
of tears, and kissing it with extraordinary devotion and tenderness. He may 


be said to have left his heart with it: for his soul was more where it loved 
than where it lived. 

When Mary Magdalen and other devout women brought word that they 
had not found Christ’s body in the sepulchre, Peter and John ran 
immediately thither, and John, who was younger and more nimble, running 
faster, arrived first at the place. Some few days after this, St. John went a 
fishing in the lake of Tiberias, with other disciples; and Jesus appeared on 
the shore in a disguised form. St. John, directed by the instinct of love, 
knew him, and gave notice to Peter: they all dined with him on the shore; 
and when dinner was ended, Christ walked along the shore questioning 
Peter about the sincerity of his love, gave him the charge of his church, and 
foretold his martyrdom. St. Peter seeing St. John walk behind, and being 
solicitous for his friend, asked Jesus what would become of him supposing 
that as Christ testified a particular love for him, he would show him some 
extraordinary favour. Christ checked his curiosity, by telling him that it was 
not his business if he should prolong John’s life till he should come: which 
most understand of his coming to destroy Jerusalem; an epoch which St. 
John survived. Some of the disciples, however, misapprehended this answer 
so far as to infer that St. John would remain in the body till Christ shall 
come to judge the world: though St. John has taken care in his gospel to tell 
us that no such thing was meant. After Christ’s ascension, we find these two 
zealous apostles going up to the temple, and miraculously healing a poor 
cripple. Our two apostles were imprisoned, but released again with an order 
no more to preach Christ, but no threats daunted their courage.22&2 They 
were sent by the college of the apostles to confirm the converts which 
Philip the Deacon had made in Samaria.22“2 St. John was again 
apprehended by the Jews with the rest of the apostles, and scourged, but 
they went from the council rejoicing that they were accounted worthy to 
suffer for the name of Jesus.224 When St. Paul went up to Jerusalem, three 
years after his conversion, he saw there only St. Peter and St. James the 
Less, St. John being probably absent. But St. Paul going thither in the 
fourteenth year after his conversion, addressed himself to those who seemed 
to be pillars of the church, chiefly Peter and John, who confirmed to him his 
mission among the infidels.2272 About that time St. John assisted at the 
council which the apostles held at Jerusalem in the year 51. For St. Clement 


of Alexandria tells us, that all the apostles attended in it. That father says, 
that Christ at his ascension preferred St. Peter, St. James the Less, and St. 
John to the rest of the apostles, though there was no strife or preeminence 
among any in that sacred college, and this St. James was chosen bishop of 
Jerusalem. St. Clement adds, that our Lord particularly instructed these 
three apostles in many sacred mysteries, and that the rest of the apostles 
received much holy science from them.22 

St. John seems to have remained chiefly at Jerusalem for a long time, 
though he sometimes preached abroad. Parthia is said to have been the chief 
scene of his apostolical labors. St. Austin sometimes quotes his first epistle 
under the title of his epistle to the Parthians:22“ and by a title then prefixed 
to it in some copies it seems to have been addressed to the Jews that were 
dispersed through the provinces of the Parthian empire. Certain late 
missionaries in the East Indies assure us, that the inhabitants of Bassora, a 
city upon the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates, on the Persian gulf, affirm, 
by a tradition received from their ancestors, that St. John planted the 
Christian faith in their country. He came to Jerusalem in the year 62 to meet 
the rest of the apostles who were then living, when they chose in council St. 
Simeon, bishop of that church after the martyrdom of St. James the 
Less.227° It seems to have been after the death of the Blessed Virgin that St. 
John visited Lesser Asia, making those parts his peculiar care, and residing 
at Ephesus, the capital of that country. It is certain that he was not come 
thither in 64, when St. Paul left St. Timothy bishop of that city. St. Irenus 
tells us,2228 that he did not settle there till after the death of SS. Peter and 
Paul. St. Timothy continued still bishop of Ephesus till his martyrdom in 
97. But the apostolical authority of St. John was universal and superior, and 
the charity and humility of these two holy men prevented all differences 
upon account of their jurisdiction. St. John preached in other parts, and took 
care of all the churches of Asia, which, St. Jerom22 says, he founded and 
governed. Tertullian adds2278 that he placed bishops in all that country; by 
which we are to understand that he confirmed and govermed those which 
SS. Peter and Paul had established, and appointed others in many other 
churches which he founded. It is even probable that in the course of his long 
life he put bishops into all the churches of Asia: for while the apostles lived, 
they supplied the churches with bishops of their own appointing, by the 


guidance of the Holy Ghost, and by virtue of their commission to plant the 
church. 

St. John, in his extreme old age, continued often to visit the churches of 
Asia, and sometimes undertook journeys to assume to the sacred ministry a 
single person whom the Holy Ghost had marked out to him222 Apollonius, 
not the Roman senator, apologist and martyr, but a Greek father who wrote 
against the Montanists, and confuted their pretended prophecies step by 
step, about the year 192, assures us, that St. John raised a dead man to life 
at Ephesus.2222 A certain priest of Asia having been convicted of writing a 
fabulous account of the voyages of St. Paul and St. Thecla, in defence and 
honor of that apostle, was deposed by St. John.228! St. Epiphanius affirms, 
that St. John was carried into Asia by the special direction of the Holy 
Ghost, to oppose the heresies of Ebion and Cerinthus. The former of these, 
soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, while the Christians who had fled 
from that city resided at Pella, taught at Kacerta in that neighborhood, of 
which he was a native, that Christ was created like one of the angels, but 
greater than the rest: that he was conceived and born in the natural way, and 
chosen to be the Son of God by the Holy Ghost descending upon him in the 
form of a dove. He pretended that the legal ceremonies were necessarily to 
be observed with the gospel, and he mutilated the gospel of St. Matthew2282 
Cerinthus raised great disturbances in obstinately defending an obligation of 
circumcision, and of abstaining from unclean meats, in the New Law, and in 
extolling the angels, as the authors of nature, before St. Paul wrote his 
epistles to the Colossians, &c. About the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, he framed his heretical system so as to make it akin to that of 
Ebion. St. Irenus and Tertullian inform us, that he pretended the world was 
not created by God, but by a certain virtue, quite distinct, without his 
knowledge; that the God of the Jews was only an angel; that Jesus was born 
of Joseph and Mary like other men, but surpassed others in virtue and 
wisdom; that the Holy Ghost descended upon him after his baptism in the 
likeness of a dove; and that he had manifested his Father to the world who 
was before unknown. He was the first author of the dream that Christ fled 
away at the time of the passion, and that Jesus alone suffered and rose 
again, Christ continuing always immortal and impassible. St. Irenus2282 
relates, that St. John, who ordinarily never made use of a bath, went to 


bathe on some extraordinary occasion, but understanding that Cerinthus 
was within, started back, and said to some friends that were with him: “Let 
us, my brethren, make haste and be gone, lest the bath, wherein is Cerinthus 
the enemy of the Truth, should fall upon our heads.” Dr. Conyers 
Middleton, in his posthumous works, pretends this anecdote must be false, 
because inconsistent with this apostle’s extraordinary meekness. But St. 
Irenus tells us, he received this account from the very mouth of St. 
Polycarp, St. John’s disciple, whose behavior to Marcion is an instance of 
the same spirit. This great apostle would teach his flock to beware of the 
conversation of those who wilfully corrupted the truth of religion, and by 
their ensnaring speeches endeavoured to seduce others. This maxim he 
inculcates in his second epistle,2284 but this precaution was restrained to the 
authors of the pestilential seduction. Nevertheless, the very characteristic of 
St. John was universal meekness and charity towards all the world. But 
towards himself he was always most severe, and St. Epiphanius tells us that 
he never wore any clothes but a tunic and a linen garment, and never ate 
flesh and that his way of living was not unlike that of St. James bishop of 
Jerusalem, who was remarkable for austerity and mortification.2222 

In the second general persecution, in the year 95, St. John was 
apprehended by the proconsul of Asia, and sent to Rome, where he was 
miraculously preserved from death when thrown into a caldron of boiling 
oil.2286 On account of this trial the title of martyr is given him by the 
fathers, who say, that thus was fulfilled what Christ had foretold him, that 
he should drink of his cup.2284 The idolaters, who pretended to account for 
such miracles by sorcery, blinded themselves to this evidence; and the 
tyrant Domitian banished St. John into the isle of Patmos, one of the 
Sporades in the Archipelago. In this retirement the apostle was favored with 
those heavenly visions which he has recorded in the canonical book of the 
Revelations, or of the Apocalypse: they were manifested to him on a 
Sunday in the year 96. The first three chapters are evidently a prophetic 
instruction given to seven neighbouring churches of Asia Minor; and to the 
bishops who governed them. The last three chapters celebrate the triumph 
of Christ, the judgment and reward of his saints. The intermediate chapters 
are variously expounded, either of the immediate preludes of the last 
judgment, or with abb Chetardie of the whole intermediate time from Christ 


to the end of the world; or with Bossuet, Calmet, and many others, of the 
ten general persecutions and the Roman empire, to the triumph of the 
church by the victory of Constantine over Licinius, upon which system 
whatever author is read, the masterly strokes with which Bossuet has 
illustrated his commentary ought not to be passed over. By these visions 
God gave St. John a prospect of the future state of the church. His exile was 
not of long continuance. For Domitian being slain in September in 96, all 
his edicts and public acts were declared void by a decree of the senate on 
account of his excessive cruelty; and his successor Nerva recalled all those 
whom he had banished. St. John therefore returned to Ephesus in 97, where 
he found hat St. Timothy had been crowned with martyrdom on the 
preceding 22d of January. The apostle was obliged by the pressing 
entreaties of the whole flock to take upon him the particular government of 
that church, which he held till the reign of Trajan. St. John, in imitation of 
the high priest of the Jews, wore a plate of gold upon his forehead, as an 
ensign of his Christian priesthood, as Polycrates informs us.228 St. 
Epiphanius relates the same of St. James, the bishop of Jerusalem,22°2 and 
the author of the history of the martyrdom of St. Mark the Evangelist 
attributes to him the same ornament. St. John celebrated the Christian Pasch 
on the 14th day of the moon, agreeing as to time with the Jewish 
passover;2222 but was so far from holding the Jewish rites of obligation in 
the New Law, that he condemned that heresy in the Nazarites, and in Ebion 
and Cerinthus. As his apostolic labors were chiefly bestowed among the 
Jews, he judged such a conformity which was then allowable, conducive to 
their conversion. 

The ancient fathers inform us,222! that it was principally to confute the 
blasphemies of Ebion and Cerinthus who denied the divinity of Christ, and 
even his pre-existence before his temporal birth, that St. John composed his 
gospel. Another reason was, to supply certain omissions of the other three 
gospels, which he read, and confirmed by his approbation.2222 He therefore 
principally insists on the actions of Christ from the commencing of his 
ministry to the death of the Baptist, wherein the others were sparing; and he 
largely records his discourses, mentioning fewer miracles It being his 
principal aim to set forth the divinity of Christ, he begins with his eternal 
generation, and his creating the world; and both his subject and manner of 


treating it is so sublime and mysterious, that Theodoret calls his gospel, “a 
theology which human understanding can never fully penetrate and find 
out.” Hence he is compared by the ancients to an eagle soaring aloft within 
the clouds, whither the weak eye of man is unable to follow him; and by the 
Greeks he is honored with the title of The Divine. St. Jerom relates,2222 that, 
“when he was earmestly pressed by the brethren to write his gospel, he 
answered he would do it, if by ordering a common fast they would all put 
up their prayers together to God; which being ended, replenished with the 
clearest and fullest revelation coming from heaven, he burst forth into that 
preface: In the beginning was the World, &c.” St. Chrysostom2“ and other 
fathers mention that the evangelist prepared himself for this divine 
undertaking by retirement, prayer, and contemplation. Some think he wrote 
his gospel in the isle of Patmos: but it is the more general opinion that he 
composed it after his return to Ephesus, about the year of our Lord 98, of 
his age ninety-two, after our Lord’s ascension sixty-four. This apostle also 
wrote three epistles. The first is Catholic, or addressed to all Christians, 
especially his converts, whom he presses to purity and holiness of manners, 
and he cautions them against the crafty insinuations of seducers, especially 
the Simoniaus and Cerinthians. The other two epistles are short, and 
directed to particular persons; the one a lady of honorable quality, called, as 
it seems, Electa, (though some think this rather an epithet of honor than a 
proper name;) the other Gaius or Caius, a courteous entertainer of all 
indigent Christians: rather one of that name at Derbe, mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles,222° than the Caius of Corinth of whom St. Paul speaks.222© 
The style and sentiments in St. John’s gospel and in these epistles are the 
same; and the same inimitable spirit of charity reigns throughout all these 
writings. 

The largest measures of this charity with which our apostle’s breast was 
inflamed, he expressed in the admirable zeal which he showed for the souls 
of men; in which service he spent himself without ever being weary in 
journeys, in preaching, in enduring patiently all fatigues, breaking through 
all difficulties and discouragements, shunning no dangers, that he might 
rescue men from error, idolatry, or the snares of vice. A remarkable instance 
is recorded by Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius.2224 When St. John 
returned from Patmos to Ephesus, he made a visitation of the churches of 


Lesser Asia to correct abuses, and supply them with worthy pastors. 
Coming to a neighboring city, after having made a discourse, he observed a 
young man in the company, of a fair stature and pleasing aspect, and being 
much taken with him he presented him to the bishop whom he had ordained 
for that see, saying, “In the presence of Christ, and before this congregation, 
I earnestly recommend this young man to your care.” The bishop took the 
trust upon him, and promised to discharge it with fidelity. The apostle 
repeated his injunction, and went back to Ephesus. The young man was 
lodged in the bishop’s house, instructed, kept in good discipline, and at 
length baptized and confirmed by him. When this was done, the bishop, as 
if the person had been now in a state of security, began to slacken the reins, 
and be less watchful over him. This was quickly perceived by a company of 
idle, debauched wretches, who allured the youth into their society. By bad 
company he soon forgot the precepts of the Christian religion, and passing 
from one degree of wickedness to another at length stifled all remorse, put 
himself at the head of a band of robbers, and, taking to the highway, became 
the most cruel and profligate of the whole band. Some time after, St. John 
was again called to the same city and when he had settled other affairs, said 
to the bishop, “Restore to me the trust which Jesus Christ and I committed 
to you in presence of your church.” The bishop was surprised, imagining he 
meant some trust of money. But the saint explained himself that he spoke of 
the young man, and the soul of his brother which he had intrusted to his 
care. Then the bishop, with sighs and tears, said, “Alas! he is dead.” “What 
did he die of?” said our saint. The bishop replied, “He is dead to God, is 
turned robber, and instead of being in the church with us, he hath seized on 
a mountain, where he lives with a company of wicked men like himself.” 
The holy apostle having heard this, rent his garments, and fetching a deep 
sigh, said, with tears, “Oh! what a guardian have I provided to watch over a 
brother’s soul!” Presently he called for a horse and a guide, and rode away 
to the mountain where the robber and his gang kept their rendezvous; and 
being made prisoner by their sentinels he did not offer to fly or beg his life, 
but cried out, “It is for this that I am come: lead me to your captain.” They 
conducted the saint to him, who stood at first armed to receive him, but 
when he saw it was St. John, was seized with a mixture of shame and fear, 
and began to make off with precipitation and confusion. The apostle, 
forgetting his feebleness and old age, pursued him full speed, and cried out 


after him in these words: “Child, why do you thus fly from me your father, 
unarmed and an old man? My son, have compassion on me. There is room 
for repentance; your salvation is not irrecoverable. I will answer for you to 
Jesus Christ. I am ready most willingly to lay down my life for you, as 
Jesus Christ laid down his for all men. I will pledge my soul for yours. Stay: 
believe me, I am sent by Christ.” At these words the young man stood still, 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground; then throwing away his arms he 
trembled and burst into tears. When the apostle came up, the penitent, 
bathed in tears, embraced his tender father, imploring forgiveness, but he 
hid his right hand which had been sullied with many crimes. By his sighs 
and bitter compunction, he endeavored to satisfy for his sins as much as he 
was able. and to find a second baptism in his tears, as our author, St. 
Clement, emphatically expresses it. The apostle, with wonderful 
condescension and affection, fell on his knees before him, kissed his right 
hand, which the other endeavored in confusion to conceal, gave him fresh 
assurances of the divine pardon, and earnestly praying for him, brought him 
back to the church. He continued some time in that place for his sake, 
praying and fasting with him and for him, and comforting and encouraging 
him with the most affecting passages of the holy scriptures. Nor did he 
leave the place till he had reconciled him to the church, that is, by 
absolution restored him to the participation of the sacraments. 

This charity, which our great saint was penetrated with and practised 
himself, he constantly and most affectionately pressed upon others. It is the 
great vein that runs through his sacred writings, especially his epistles, 
where he urges it as the great and peculiar law of Christianity, without 
which all pretensions to this divine religion are vain and frivolous, useless 
and insignificant; and this was his constant practice to his dying day. St. 
Jerom relates,222° that when age and weakness grew upon him at Ephesus, 
so that he was no longer able to preach or make long discourses to the 
people, he used always to be carried to the assembly of the faithful by his 
disciples with great difficulty; and every time said to his flock only these 
words “My dear children, love one another.” When his auditors, wearied 
with hearing constantly the same thing, asked him why he always repeated 
the same words, he replied, “Because it is the precept of the Lord, and if 
you comply with it you do enough.” An answer, says St. Jerom, worthy the 


great St. John, the favorite disciple of Christ, and which ought to be 
engraved in characters of gold, or rather to be written in the heart of every 
Christian. St. John died in peace at Ephesus, in the third year of Trajan, (as 
seems to be gathered from Eusebius’s chronicle,) that is, the hundredth of 
the Christian ra, or the sixty-sixth from our Lord’s crucifixion, the saint 
being then about ninety-four years old, according to St. Epiphanius.2222 
Some among the ancients pretend that St. John never died, but are very well 
confuted by St. Jerom and St. Austin. The same opinion has been revived 
by James Le Fevre d’Etaples22° and Florentinius,22°! whom Tillemont has 
accurately refuted.2292 St. John was buried on a mountain without the town. 
The dust of his tomb was carried away out of devotion, and was famous for 
miracles, as St. Austin,229° St. Ephrem,22% and St. Gregory of Tours222° 
mention. A stately church stood formerly over this tomb, which is at present 
a Turkish mosque, though Mr. Wheeler tells us that there are not at present 
above fifty Turkish families, and no Christian in that town, once so famous. 
The 26th of September is consecrated to the memory of St. John in the 
Greek church; and in the Latin the 27th of December. 

The great love which this glorious saint bore to his God and Redeemer, 
and which he kindled from his master’s divine breast, inspired him with the 
most vehement and generous charity for his neighbor. Without the 
sovereign love of God no one can please him. He that loveth not, knoweth 
not God, for God is charity.2228 Let us therefore love God, because God first 
loved us.2284 This is the first maxim in a spiritual life, which this apostle 
most tenderly inculcates. The second is that our fidelity in shunning all sin, 
and in keeping all God’s commandments is the proof of our love for 
God,2228 but especially a sincere love for our neighbor is its great test. For 
he that loveth not his brother whom he seeth, how can he love God whom he 
seeth not? says St. John.2282 Our blessed Redeemer, in the excess of his 
boundless charity for all men, presses this duty upon all men, and, as an 
infinitely tender parent, conjures all his children to love one another even 
for his sake. He who most affectionately loves them all, will have them all 
to be one in him, and therefore commands us to bear with one another’s 
infirmities, and to forgive one another all debts or injuries, and, as much as 
in us lies, to live peaceably with all men.2242 This is the very genius and 
spirit of his law, without which we can have nothing of a Christian 


disposition, or deserve the name of his children or disciples. Neither can we 
hope with a peevish, passionate, or unforgiving temper ever to be heirs of 
heaven. Harmony, goodness, unanimity, mutual complacency, and love, will 
be the invariable temper of all its blessed inhabitants. No ruffling passion, 
no unfriendly thought will ever be found among them. Those happy regions 
are the abode of everlasting peace and love. We must learn and cultivate 
this temper of heaven here on earth, or can never hope to get thither. We are 
all professedly travelling together towards that blessed place, where, if we 
are so happy as to meet, we shall thus cordially embrace each other. Does 
not this thought alone suffice to make us forget little uneasinesses, and to 
prevent our falling out by the way? St. John teaches us that to attain to this 
heavenly and Christian disposition, to this twofold charity towards God and 
towards our neighbor for his sake, we must subdue our passions, and die to 
the inordinate love of the world and ourselves. His hatred and contempt of 
the world was equal to his love of God, and he cries out to us: My little 
children, love not the world, nor the things which are in the world. If any 
one loves the world the charity of the Father is not in him. An excessive 
love of the world (whether of its pleasure, interest, or vanity and 
preferment) is a general temptation of mankind, and if predominant or 
unconquered, strongly tends to extinguish in the heart all love and relish of 
spiritual things. When men are in a full and precipitant career after the 
things of this world, they first forget God and then forsake him. A man can 
never lift up that heart to God which is already chained to the earth. This 
vice when in power is of all others the most bewitching, and inconceivably 
withdraws a soul from God. Those who live in the world must, by their 
assiduity in the private devotional exercises of reading, meditation, and 
prayer, keep up an acquaintance with God and their own souls; they must 
frequently, amidst their business, recall their serious thoughts, recover and 
strengthen the pious frames of their minds; or their charity will soon suffer 
shipwreck 


St. Theodorus Grapt, C. 


This saint was of the country of the Moabites; but his parents, who were 
rich and virtuous, went and settled at Jerusalem, in order to procure him the 
advantages of a holy education. He was placed by them, when he was very 
young, in the monastery of Sabas, and by his progress in learning the 
extraordinary purity of his manners, and the habitual mortification of his 
senses, attained in a short time to an eminent degree of virtue, and acquired 
a high reputation in the world. The patriarch of Jerusalem obliged him to 
receive priestly orders, and when Leo the Armenian waged a cruel war 
against holy images, sent the saint to that emperor to exhort him not to 
disturb the peace of the church. The tyrant, instead of relenting, caused St. 
Theodorus to be scourged, and banished him, with his brother Theophanes, 
a monk of the same monastery and his companion, into an island in the 
mouth of the Euxine sea, where they suffered much by hunger and cold But 
they had not stayed long there before the emperor died, in 822, when they 
returned to Constantinople, and St. Theodorus published some writings in 
defence of the truth. Michael the Stutterer, who succeeded in the imperial 
throne, and is thought either to have had no religion, or to have leaned most 
to that of the Manichees, or Paulicians, was for steering a middle course 
between the Catholics and the Iconoclasts. He cast St. Theodorus into 
prison, and afterwards sent him into exile. His son and successor 
Theophilus, a violent Iconoclast, and barbarous persecutor, who ascended 
the throne in 829, caused the two brothers to be whipped; then banished 
them into the island of Aphusia. Two years after, they were brought back to 
Constantinople, buffeted in presence of the emperor till they fell down quite 
stunned at his feet, then stripped and publicly scourged. When they had lain 
some days in prison, and still persisted in their refusal to communicate with 
the Iconoclasts, the emperor commanded twelve Iambic verses, composed 
for that purpose by an Iconoclast courtier, to be inscribed on their 
foreheads. The sense of the verses was as follows: “These men have 


appeared at Jerusalem as vessels of iniquity, full of superstitious error, and 
were driven thence for their crimes. and having fled to Constantinople they 
forsook not their impiety. Wherefore they have been again banished from 
thence, and are stigmatized on their faces.” Though the wounds which they 
had received by their stripes were yet much inflamed, and very painful, they 
were laid upon benches, while the letters which composed those verses 
were cut or pricked upon their faces. The operation, was long and tedious, 
and interrupted by the coming on of the night; and the confessors were sent 
back to prison, their faces being still bloody. They were soon after banished 
to Apamea in Syria, where St. Theodorus died of his sufferings. From the 
inscription cut in his forehead he is surnamed Grapt, which signifies in 
Greek, marked or engraved. Theophilus died about the same time, and the 
empress Theodora, a zealous Catholic, becoming regent for her son 
Michael, St. Methodius was made patriarch, and restored holy images in 
842. Theophanes was then honoured for his glorious confession of the faith, 
and constituted bishop of Nice, that he might more effectually concur in 
overthrowing a heresy, over which he had already triumphed. St. Theodorus 
Grapt is named in the Roman Martyrology with his brother Theophanes on 
this day. The Greeks honor the former on the 27th of December, and St. 
Theophanes, whom, on account of sacred hymns which he composed, they 
style the poet, on the 11th of October. See the authentic life of St. 
Theodorus Grapt in Metaphrastes, Baronius, and Fleury,1. 47, &c. The 
twelve iambic verses, which were written on their foreheads, with a red-hot 
steel pencil, are recited in the Greek Synaxary on this day. 


December 28" 


The Holy Innocents 


MATTHEW, C. XI. V. 16. 


Our Divine Redeemer was persecuted by the world as soon as he made his 
appearance in it. For he was no sooner born than it declared war against 
him. We cannot expect to be better treated than our great Master was before 
us. He himself bids us remember that if it hated him first, it will likewise 
hate us, though we have more reason to fear its flatteries and smiles than its 
rage. The first make a much more dangerous and more violent assault upon 
our hearts. Herod in persecuting Christ, was an emblem of Satan and of the 
world. That ambitious and jealous prince had already sacrificed to his fears 
and suspicions the most illustrious part of his council, his virtuous wife 
Mariamne, with her mother Alexandra, the two sons he had by her, and the 
heirs to his crown, and all his best friends. Hearing from the magians who 
were come from distant countries to find and adore Christ, that the Messias, 
or spiritual king of the Jews, foretold by the prophets, was born among 
them, he trembled lest he was come to take his temporal kingdom from him. 
So far are the thoughts of carnal and worldly men from the ways of God; 
and so strangely do violent passions blind and alarm them. The tyrant was 
disturbed beyond measure, and resolved to take away the life of this child, 
as if he could have defeated the decrees of heaven. He had recourse to his 
usual arts of policy and dissimulation, and hoped to receive intelligence of 
the child by feigning a desire himself to adore him. But God laughed at the 
folly of his short-sighted prudence, and admonished the magians not to 
return to him. St. Joseph was likewise ordered by an angel to take the child 
and his mother, and to fly into Egypt. Is our Blessed Redeemer, the Lord of 
the universe, to be banished as soon as born! What did not he suffer! What 
did not his pious parents suffer on his account in so tedious and long a 
journey, and during a long abode in Egypt, where they were entirely 
strangers, and destitute of all succor under the hardships of extreme 
poverty! It is an ancient tradition of the Greeks, mentioned by Sozomen,2244 


St. Athanasius,224 and others, that at his entrance into Egypt all the idols of 
that kingdom fell to the ground, which literally verified the prediction of the 
prophet Isaiah.2242 Mary and Joseph were not informed by the angel how 
long their exile would be continued; by which we are taught to leave all to 
divine providence, acquiescing with confidence and simplicity in the 
adorable and ever holy will of Him who disposes all things in infinite 
goodness, sanctity, and wisdom. 

Herod, finding that he had been deluded by the magians, was transported 
with rage and anxious fears. To execute his scheme of killing the Messias, 
the desired of all nations, and the expectation of Israel, he formed the 
bloody resolution of murdering all the male children in Bethlehem and the 
neighboring territory which were not above two years of age. In this 
example we admire how blind and how furious the passion of ambition is. 
Soldiers are forthwith sent to execute these cruel orders, who, on a sudden, 
surrounded the town of Bethlehem, and massacred all the male children in 
that and the adjacent towns and villages, which had been born in the two 
last years. This more than brutish barbarity, which would almost have 
surpassed belief, had not Herod been the contriver, and ambition the 
incentive, was accompanied with such shrieks of mothers and children, that 
St. Matthew applies to it a prophecy of Jeremiah, which may be understood 
in part to relate more immediately to the Babylonish captivity, but which 
certainly received the most eminent completion at this time. A voice in 
Rama was heard, lamentation and great mourning: Rachel bewailing her 
children, and would not be comforted, because they are not. Rama is a 
village not far from this town, and the sepulchre of Rachel was in a field 
belonging to it. The slaughter also was probably extended into the 
neighboring tribe of Benjamin, which descended from Rachel. The 
Ethiopians in their liturgy, and the Greeks in their calendar, count fourteen 
thousand children massacred on this occasion; but that number exceeds all 
bounds, nor is it confirmed by any authority of weight. Innocent victims 
became the spotless Lamb of God. And how great a happiness was such a 
death to these glorious martyrs! They deserved to die for Christ, though 
they were not yet able to know or invoke his name. They were the flowers 
and the first fruits of his martyrs, and triumphed over the world, without 
having ever known it, or experienced its dangers. They just received the 


benefit of life, to make a sacrifice of it to God, and to purchase by it eternal 
life. Almost at the same time they began to live and to die; they received the 
fresh air of this mortal life forthwith to pass to immortality: and it was their 
peculiar glory not only to die for the sake of Christ, and for justice and 
virtue, but also in the place of Christ, or in his stead. How few perhaps of 
these children, if they had lived, would have escaped the dangers of the 
world, which, by its maxims and example, bear every thing down before it 
like an impetuous torrent! What snares, what sins, what miseries were they 
preserved from by this grace! With what songs of praise and love do they 
not to all eternity thank their Saviour, and this his infinite mercy to them! 
Their ignorant foolish mothers did not know this, and therefore they wept 
without comfort. So we often lament as misfortunes many accidents which 
in the designs of heaven are the greatest mercies. 

In Herod we see how blind and how cruel ambition is, which is ready to 
sacrifice every thing, even Jesus Christ, to its views. The tyrant lived not 
many days longer to enjoy the kingdom which he feared so much to 
lose.2244 About the time of our Lord’s nativity he fell sick, and as his 
distemper sensibly increased, despair and remorse followed him, and made 
him insupportable both to himself and others. The innumerable crimes 
which he had committed were the tortures of his mind, while a slow 
imposthume, inch by inch, gnawed and consumed his bowels, feeding 
principally upon one of the great guts, though it extended itself over all the 
rest, and, corroding the flesh, made a breach in the lower belly, and became 
a sordid ulcer, out of which worms issued in swarms, and lice were also 
bred in his flesh. A fever violently burnt him within, though outwardly it 
was scarce perceptible; and he was tormented with a canine appetite, which 
no victuals could satisfy. Such an offensive smell exhaled from his body, as 
shocked his best friends; and uncommon twitchings and vellications upon 
the fibrous and membraneous parts of his body, like sharp razors, cut and 
wounded him within; and the pain thence arising overpowered him, at 
length, with cold sweats, tremblings, and convulsions. Antipater in his 
dungeon, hearing in what a lamentable condition Herod lay. strongly 
solicited his jailer to set him at liberty, hoping to obtain the crown; but the 
officer acquainted Herod with the whole affair. The tyrant groaning under 
the complication of his own distempers, upon this information, vented his 


spleen by raving and beating his own head, and calling one of his guards, 
commanded him to go that instant and cut off Antipater’s head. Not content 
with causing many to be put to barbarous deaths during the course of his 
malady, he commanded the Jews that were of the principal rank and quality 
to be shut up in a circus at Jericho, and gave orders to his sister Salome and 
her husband Alexas to have them all massacred as soon as he should have 
expired, saying, that as the Jews heartily hated him, they would rejoice at 
his departure; but he would make a general mourning of the whole nation at 
his death. This circumstance is at least related by the Jewish historian 
Josephus.22! Herod died live days after he had put his son Antipater to 
death. Macrobius, a heathen writer of the fifth century, relates,22!© that 
Augustus, “when he heard that, among the children whom Herod had 
commanded to be slain under two years old, his own son had been 
massacred, said: ‘It is better to be Herod’s hog than his son.’ ” By this he 
alluded to the Jewish law of not eating, and consequently not killing swine. 
Probably the historian imagined the son to have been slain among the 
children, because the news of both massacres reached Rome about the same 
time. 

Parents, pastors, and tutors are bound to make it their principal care, that 
children, in their innocent age, be by piety and charity consecrated as pure 
holocausts to God. This is chiefly to be done by imprinting upon their 
minds the strongest sentiments of devotion, and by instructing them 
thoroughly in their catechism. We cannot entertain too high an idea of the 
merit and obligation of teaching God’s little ones to know him, and the 
great and necessary truths which he has revealed to us. Without knowing 
him no one can love him, or acquit himself of the most indispensable duties 
which he owes to his Creator. Children must be instructed in prayer and the 
principal articles of faith as soon as they attain to the use of reason, that 
they may be able to give him his first fruits by faith, hope, and love, as by 
the law of reason and religion they are bound to do. The understanding of 
little children is very weak, and is able only to discover small glimpses of 
light. Great art, experience, and earnestness are often required to manage 
and gradually increase these small rays, and to place therein whatever one 
would have the children comprehend. The lessons must be very short, and 
the truths which are taught, made sensible, when possible, by examples, 


images, and comparisons, adapted to the capacities of those that are to be 
instructed. The catechist, without demeaning himself, must become a little 
one with those that are little. This he must do with suitable gravity and 
seriousness; and it is only by his own earnestness and application that he 
can make them attentive and earnest. Were he at the same time to joke, or 
attend to, or be employed in any other thing, he would in vain recommend 
seriousness and attention to those that hear him. O how great ought to be 
the zeal of children and others to attend to that saving doctrine, without 
which man is a riddle to himself, and no one can attain to salvation and the 
love of God! That sublime science which the only-begotten Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, came from heaven?2"< to declare to us. The queen 
of the South came from the bounds of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon: behold more than Solomon is here.2248 When the Athenians had 
forbid any citizen of Megara to set foot in Athens under pain of death, one 
Euclides, an inhabitant of Megara, went disguised many miles in the night 
to assist at the lectures of Socrates the next morning, and returned the night 
following; and this he continued to do a long time with he hazard of his 
life.22!9 If such was the earnestness of this heathen to learn a profane 
philosophy, with what zeal ought a Christian to study the true and sublime 
science of faith, which leads to eternal life! The most ardent desire of this 
instruction is the surest mark of true virtue, and of that vehement hunger 
and thirst of God’s just and holy love, which is the very soul of sincere 
piety. 

The solicitude and diligence of parents and pastors to instruct others in 
this sacred science, ought not to lessen; neither must any one regard the 
function as mean or contemptible. It is the very foundation of the Christian 
religion. By this function the seeds of piety and religion are planted in the 
hearts of the faithful, which produce their fruit according to the manner in 
which they are received. A good catechist contributes more towards 
maintaining public peace, than all the laws and magistrates; as inferior ties 
of duty are far more binding than coercive force. Hence pope Paul III., in a 
bull in which he recommends this employment, declares that “nothing is 
more fruitful or more profitable for the salvation of souls.” No pastoral 
function is more indispensable, none more beneficial, and generally none 
more meritorious; we may add, or more sublime. For under a meaner 


exterior appearance, without pomp, ostentation, or show of learning or 
abilities, it joins the exercise of humility with the most zealous and most 
profitable function of the pastoral charge. Being painful and laborious, it is, 
moreover, an exercise of patience and penance. Neither can any one think it 
beneath his parts or dignity. The great St. Austin, St. Chrysostom, St. Cyril, 
and other most learned doctors, popes, and bishops, applied themselves 
with singular zeal and assiduity to this duty of catechising children and all 
ignorant personas; this they thought a high branch of their duty, and the 
most useful and glorious employment of their learning and talents. What 
did the apostles travel over the world to do else? St. Paul said: I am a debtor 
to the wise and to the unwise.222" We became little ones in the midst of you, 
as if a nurse would cherish her children; so desirous of you, that we would 
gladly have imparted to you not only the gospel of God, but even our own 
souls.222! Our Divine Lord himself made this the principal employment of 
his ministry. The spirit of the Lord is upon me: he hath sent me to preach 
the gospel to the poor.2222 He declared the pleasure he found in assisting 
that innocent age, when he said: Suffer little children to come unto me, for 
the kingdom of God is for such. And embracing them, and laying his hands 
upon them, he blessed them.2222 John Gerson, the most pious and celebrated 
chancellor of Paris, esteemed an oracle fur his learning, testified his zeal for 
this sacred function by his book entitled, On drawing Little ones to Christ. 
All his life he employed a considerable part of his time in teaching little 
children their catechism. Upon his return from the general council of 
Constance, he retired to the city of Lyons, where he every day assembled 
the children in St. Paul’s church, and taught them the Christian doctrine, till 
he was confined to his bed by his last illness. When he drew near his death, 
he caused all the little children to be called together into the church, and 
there to repeat with one voice: “My God, my Creator, have mercy on thy 
poor servant, John Gerson.”2324 


St. Theodorus, Abbot of Tabenna, C. 


On account of the extraordinary purity of his manners, from his very 
infancy, surnamed by the Greeks The Sanctified. Such was the edification 
which the whole church received in the fourth and fifth centuries from 
many great lights of the monastic order, which then shone in the deserts of 
Egypt, that Theodoret=222 and Procopius222° think the flourishing state of 
these holy recluses was particularly foretold in those passages of the 
prophets, in which it is said of the age of the New Law of Grace, that, The 
wilderness shall bud forth and blossom, and shall rejoice with joy and 
praise,222“ &c. Which interpretation is ingeniously applied to the same 
purpose by F. Possinus.2228 “There,” said an ancient writer who had 
conversed with several of these holy men,2222 “have I seen many fathers 
leading an angelic life, and walking after the example of Jesus.” And St. 
Sulpitius Severus says of them: “For my part, so long as I shall keep alive, 
and in my senses, I shall ever celebrate the monks of Egypt, praise the 
anchorets, and admire the hermits.” One of the most eminent among the 
patriarchs of these saints, was abbot Theodorus, the disciple of St. 
Pachomius. This saint was born in Upper Thebais, about the year 314, of 
illustrious and wealthy parents, and from his expectations in the world, or 
from the dangers and distractions of its riches and enjoyments, he drew the 
strongest motives for despising it. When he was between eleven and twelve 
years of age, being penetrated more than ordinary with the great truths of 
the gospel, on the feast of the Epiphany he gave himself to God with 
uncommon fervor, protesting that he had never preferred any thing in his 
heart to the divine love and service, and begging the grace always to be 
faithful in this resolution. Not to deceive himself in so delicate a point, he 
from that moment made it his whole study to belong in his heart and in all 
his actions wholly to God, fasted sometimes whole days, and spent much of 
his time in devout prayer. Thus he lived two years at home with his pious 
mother, going every day to a neighboring grammar school. At fourteen he 


obtained her leave to retire from the world, and finish his education in the 
company of certain holy monks in the diocese of Latopolis. The reputation 
of St. Pachomius drew him afterwards to Tabenna, where by his ardor to 
advance in all virtues, he appeared among the foremost of that numerous. 
company of saints. His mother repaired to Tabenna to see him; but 
Theodorus, fearing any temptations of looking back again on the world, 
which he had renounced, with all things in it, in order to follow Christ with 
his whole heart, entreated St. Pachomius not to allow the interview. The 
mother was edified at this disposition of her son, and took the veil in a 
nunnery which St. Pachomius had established, not far from Tabenna, where 
she strenuously labored in the great work of the sanctification of her soul, 
and had sometimes the pleasure of seeing her son in the company of some 
of his fellow-monks. St. Pachomius made our saint, on the twenty-fifth year 
of his age, his companion, when he made the visitation of his monasteries; 
in his thirtieth year caused him to be promoted to the priesthood, and 
committed to him the entire government of his great monastery of Tabenna, 
shutting himself up in the little monastery of Paban. St. Theodorus went 
thither every evening to assist at the daily exhortation which St. Pachomius 
gave to his monks, and afterwards repeated the same to the community at 
Tabenna, which he also instructed by his own frequent sermons and 
conferences. When he was going on a certain occasion with St. Pachomius 
to his monastery near Panopolis, in Lower Egypt, a philosopher of that city 
desired a conference with the abbot. St. Pachomius declined it, and sent St. 
Theodorus, who with wonderful quickness answered all his questions, and 
solved his problems: but exhorted him to bid adieu to idle subtilties and 
barren speculations, and make the science of salvation his great study. St. 
Theodorus was troubled with frequent violent headaches, and St. 
Pachomius told him, that greater spiritual advantages accrue to our souls 
from diseases and involuntary afflictions when received and suffered with 
patience, than from voluntary abstinence and long prayers. 

St. Pachomius falling sick at Paban two years before his death, the monks 
of Tabenna, by importunities and tears, extorted Theodorus’s consent to 
take upon him the care of the whole congregation, when it should please 
God to deprive them of their holy founder. Though Theodorus had 
acquiesced with great reluctance, and after long resistance, St. Pachomius 
afterwards reproved him for it, and removed him from his superiority of 


Tabenna. St. Theodorus accepted this discharge with joy, and voluntarily 
accused himself of having fallen into vanity and presumption. Theodorus 
spent two years in the last rank in the community, below all the novices, 
and with joy embraced in silence every humiliation, and practised the 
utmost austerities: in which situation his sincere and perfect virtue shone 
with brighter lustre than in all the great actions he did during his superiority, 
and was beyond all comparison more advantageous to his soul, as St. 
Pachomius used to declare to others. The holy abbot died in 348, and 
Petronius, whom he had declared his successor, died thirteen days after him. 
St. Orsisius was then chosen abbot; but finding the burden too heavy for his 
shoulders, and his congregation threatened with rising factions, he placed 
St. Theodorus in that charge, but was obliged to, use compulsion; and also 
alleged, that it was the express order of St. Pachomius before his death. St. 
Theodorus assembled the monks, pathetically exhorted them to unanimity, 
inquired into the causes of their divisions, and applied effectual remedies. 
By his prayers and endeavors a spirit of union and charity was perfectly 
restored. St. Orsisius was his assistant in the discharge of his duties; the 
most perfect harmony signed between them because where there was no 
pride, there no jealousy could arise. They studied who should surpass the 
other in humility and condescension. St. Theodorus did nothing without the 
advice of St. Orsisius, and they visited the monasteries one after the other. 
St. Theodorus instructed, comforted, and encouraged every one in 
particular: corrected faults with a sweetness which gained the heart, and 
every one with an entire confidence disclosed to him the secrets of his soul, 
as to his tender father and skilful physician. If any one transgressed, the 
saint with mildness endeavored, in the first place, to bring them to a sense 
of their duty, and for this he had recourse to God by prayer and fasting, 
means which he found never to fail him. He wrought several miracles, and 
foretold things to come. Being one day in a boat on the Nile with St. 
Athanasius, he assured that holy confessor that his persecutor, Julian the 
Apostate, was that moment dead, and that his successor would restore peace 
to him and the church: both which were soon confirmed. Our saint also 
foretold the monks of Nitria, in 353, that the pride of the Arians would soon 
meet with a downfall. This prediction is contained in an epistle which the 
saint wrote to the monks of Nitria, extant in the continuation of 


Bollandus.2222 We have also another letter of this saint, which is an 
epistolary exhortation to the devout celebration of Easter, published by 
Holstenius in his Code of Ancient Monastic Rules. The three letters of 
pious instructions which he wrote to his monks, mentioned by Gennadius, 
are lost. 

St. Nilus232! and others relate, that once while St. Theodorus was 
preaching to his monks, who were working at the same time in making 
mats, two vipers crawled about his feet. So careful was the saint not to 
interrupt or disturb the attention of his auditory during that sacred function, 
that he set his foot upon them till he had finished his discourse. Then taking 
away his foot, he suffered them to be killed, having received no harm. One 
of his monks happening to die on Holy Saturday, in 367, St. Theodorus left 
the divine office to assist him in his last moments, and said to those that 
were present: “This death will shortly be followed by another, which is little 
expected.” The brethren watched that night by the corpse, and interred it on 
Easter-day in the morning, with singing of psalms. At the close of the 
octave of that solemnity, St. Theodorus made a moving discourse to all his 
monks; for it was their custom to meet all together in the monastery of 
Paban for the celebration of Easter. Our saint had no sooner dismissed them 
to their own monasteries, in the year abovementioned, but he was taken ill, 
and after a fervent preparation for his last passage, having recommended 
the care of the community to St. Orsisius,2222 he happily expired on the 
27th of April, in the year 367, the fifty-third of his age. His body was 
carried to the top of the mountain, and buried in the cemetery of the monks 
with singing of psalms: but it was soon after removed, and laid with that of 
St. Pachomius. St. Athanasius wrote to the monks of Tabenna to comfort 
them for the loss of their holy abbot, and bids them have before their eyes 
the glory of which he was then possessed. The Greeks commemorate this 
saint on the 16th of May: the Roman Martyrology on the 28th of December. 
See the life of St. Pachomius in the Bollandists on the 14th of May, p. 295, 
especially the Appendix, pp. 334 and 337; also Tillemont, t. 7; Ceillier, t. 5, 
p. 373. 


December 29" 


St. Thomas, M. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


See his life by John of Salisbury, his chaplain, who attended him during 
most part of his exile, and was present at his death: he died bishop of 
Chartres, and his learning and integrity are much extolled by Cave, Hist. 
Liter. t. 2, p. 243. This work was published entire, with the epistles of John 
of Salisbury, at Paris, in 1611; but is mangled and curtailed in the 
Quadrilogus, or life of St. Thomas, compiled by command of pope Gregory 
XI. out of four original lives of this saint brought into one, viz. by Herbert, 
the martyr’s clerk, William of Canterbury, Alan abbot of Deoche, and John 
of Salisbury. This Quadrilogus or Quadripartite, was printed at Brussels by 
the care of Lupus, with a large collection of St. Thomas’s epistles, an. 1682. 
Many of his letters had been published by Baronius: but a great number 
remains unpublished among the MSS. in the Cottonian library, several 
libraries at Oxford, Bennet College at Cambridge, and other places. M. 
Sparke, among Histori Anglican Scriptores Varii nunc primum editi, printed 
at London in 1723, has given us the life of St. Thomas, compiled by 
William Fitz-Stephens, (in Latin Stephanides,) a clergyman, who belonged 
first to his court of Chancery, afterwards to his family, lived with him 
several years, and saw him wounded by the assassins and expire. This 
saint’s life by Edmund Grime, and another life which begins, “Post summi 
favoris;” also P. Thom Rubrica seu Consuetudines, are kept in MS. in the 
Norforcian or Arundelian library, given to the Royal Society by H. duke of 
Norfolk in 1679.2232 Another account, called Passio S. Thom, is given by 
Martenne, Thesaur. Anecdot. t. 3, p. 1137. Several epistles, and other 
writings relating to his history, are published by Wilkins, Cone. Brit.1. 1, p. 
437. The life of St. Thomas was written by Dr. Stapleton, and is extant in 
his Tres Thom. An English life of this martyr, extracted chiefly from 
Baronius, dedicated to Dr. Richard Smith, bishop of Chalcedon, was printed 
in 1639. A history of his canonization is given us by Muratori, Scriptor. Ital. 


t. 2. in Vita Alexandri III. See also the histories and chronicles of Hoveden 
Matthew Paris, Gervase, Brompton, &c. His life is well compiled in French 
by M. Du Fosse, who had a share in the Lives of Saints, compiled by the 
messieurs of Port Royal. On the virtues of this saint, see the most honorable 
and edifying account of his saintly deportment given by Peter of Blois, the 
pious and learned archdeacon of Bath, in a letter which he wrote upon his 
martyrdom, ep. 27. See Hearne, Not. in Gul. Neubr. t. 3, p. 638; item on 
Peter Langtoft’s chronicle, t. 2, p 529; also Benedictus abhas Petrob. de 
Gestis Henr. II. et Rich. I., by Hearne, t. 1, pp. 10, 11,12, 20. 


A. D. 1170. 


St. Thomas Becket was born in London in 1117, on the 21st of December. 
His father, Gilbert Becket, was a gentleman of middling fortune, who, in his 
youth, made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem with divers others, and falling into 
the hands of the Saracens, remained a year and a half a prisoner, or rather a 
slave, to one of their emirs, or admirals. An only daughter of this emir 
hearing him one day explain the Christian faith, and declare, upon the 
question being put to him, that he should with the greatest joy lay down his 
life for the love of God, if he was made worthy of such a happiness, was so 
touched, as to conceive on the spot a desire of becoming a Christian. This 
she made known to Mr. Becket, who contented himself with telling her, that 
she would be very happy if God gave her that grace though it were attended 
with the loss of every thing this world could afford. He and his fellow- 
slaves soon after made their escape in the night time, and returned safe to 
London. The young Syrian lady privately left her father’s house and 
followed him thither, and being instructed in the faith, and baptized by the 
name of Maud, or Mathildes, she was married to him in St. Paul’s church by 
the bishop of London. Soon after Gilbert went back into the East, to join the 
crusade or holy war, and remained in those parts three years and a half. 
Maud was brought to bed of our saint a little time after his departure, about 
a twelvemonth after their marriage, and being herself very pious, she taught 
her son from his infancy to fear God, and inspired him with a tender 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin. His father, after his return to England, was, 
in his turn, sheriff2224 of London: Fitz-Stephens assures us, that he never 
put money out at interest, and never embarked in any commerce, but being 
contented with his patrimony, lived on the annual income. His death, in 


1138, left our saint exposed to the dangers of the world at an age when the 
greatest mistakes in life are frequently committed. But he had been 
educated in habits of temperance, obedience, and self-denial, and was so 
thoroughly grounded in the maxims of the gospel as to stand firmly upon 
his guard, and to do nothing but by good advice. His father had placed him 
in his childhood in a monastery of canon regulars, and after his death, 
Thomas continued his studies in London, where Fitz-Stephens informs us 
there were then three very great schools belonging to the three principal 
churches, in which public declamations were made, and frequent literary 
disputations held with great emulation between both masters and scholars. 
Here Thomas pursued his studies till the age of twenty-one years, when 
having lost his mother he discontinued them for a year: but considering the 
dangers which surrounded him while unemployed, he resolved to reassume 
them. He therefore went first to Oxford, and shortly after to Paris, where he 
applied himself diligently to the canon law, and various other branches of 
literature. When he came back to London, he was first made clerk or 
secretary to the court of the city, and distinguished himself by his capacity 
in public affairs. He was afterwards taken into the family of a certain young 
nobleman in the country, who was extremely fond of hunting and hawking. 
In this situation, Thomas began to be carried away with a love of these 
diversions which were become his only business; so that by this company 
he grew more remiss in the service of God. An awakening accident opened 
his eyes. One day when he was eager in the pursuit of game, his hawk made 
a stoop at a duck, and dived after it into a river; Thomas, apprehensive of 
losing his hawk, leaped into the water, and the stream being rapid, carried 
him down to a mill, and he was saved only by the sudden stopping of the 
wheel, which appeared miraculous. Thomas, in gratitude to God his 
deliverer, resolved to betake himself to a more serious course of life, and 
returned to London. His virtue and abilities gave him a great reputation; and 
nothing can sooner gain a man the confidence of others as that inflexible 
integrity and veracity, which always formed the character of our saint. Even 
in his childhood he always chose rather to suffer any blame, disgrace, or 
punishment, than to tell an untruth; and in his whole life he was never found 
guilty of a lie in the smallest matter. 

A strict intimacy had intervened between Theobald, who was advanced to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury in 1138, and our saint’s father, they being 


both originally from the same part of Normandy, about the village of 
Tierrie. Some persons, therefore, having recommended Thomas to that 
prelate, he was invited to accept of some post in his family. Attended only 
with one squire, named Ralph of London, he joined the archbishop who 
then was at the village of Harwe, or Harrow. Thomas was tall of stature, his 
countenance was beautiful and pleasing, his senses quick and lively, and his 
discourse very agreeable. Having taken orders a little before this, he was 
presented by the bishop of Worcester to the church of Shoreham,2222 
afterwards by the abbot of St. Alban’s to that of Bratfield.222® With the 
leave of the archbishop he went to Italy, and there studied the canon law a 
year at Bologna; then some time at Auxerre. After his return the archbishop 
ordained him deacon, and he was successively preferred to the provostship 
of Beverley, and to canonries at Lincoln’s and at St. Paul’s in London: the 
archbishop nominated him archdeacon of Canterbury, which was then 
looked upon as the first ecclesiastical dignity in England after the abbacies 
and bishoprics which gave a seat in the house of lords.2224 The archbishop 
committed to our saint the management of the most intricate affairs, seldom 
did any thing without his advice, sent him several times to Rome on 
important errands, and never had reason to repent of the choice he had 
made, or of the confidence he reposed in him. The contest between king 
Stephen and the empress Maud with her son Henry II. had threatened the 
kingdom with a dreadful flame, which was only prevented by a mutual 
agreement of the parties, ratified by the whole kingdom, by which Stephen 
was allowed to hold the crown during life, upon condition that at his death 
it should devolve upon Henry the right heir. Notwithstanding this solemn 
settlement, Stephen endeavored to fix the crown on his son Eustachius. 
Theobald refused to consent to so glaring an injustice; for which he was 
banished the kingdom, but recalled with honor shortly after. The conduct of 
the archbishop on this occasion was owing to the advice of Thomas, who 
thus secured the crown in peace to Henry. Theobald, who had before made 
him his archdeacon, and by a long experience had found him proof against 
all the temptations of the world, and endued with a prudence capable of all 
manner of affairs, recommended him to the high office of lord chancellor of 
England, to which king Henry, who had ascended the throne on the 20th of 
December, 1154, readily exalted him in 1157. The saint’s sweetness of 


temper, joined with his integrity and other amiable qualities, gained him the 
esteem and affection of every one, especially of his prince, who took great 
pleasure in his conversation, often went to dine with him and committed to 
his care the education of his son, prince Henry, to be formed by him in 
sound maxims of honor and virtue. He sent him also into France to 
negotiate a treaty with that crown, and conclude a matriage between his son 
Henry and Margaret, daughter to Lewis the Younger, king of France; in 
both which commissions he succeeded to his master’s desires.2222 Amidst 
the honors and prosperity which he enjoyed, he always lived most humble, 
modest, mortified, recollected, compassionate, charitable to the poor 
without bounds, and perfectly chaste; and triumphed over all the snares 
which wicked courtiers, and sometimes the king himself, laid for his virtue, 
especially his chastity.2222 The persecutions which envy and jealousy raised 
against him he overcame by meekness and silence. 

Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, died in 1160. King Henry was then 
in Normandy with his chancellor, whom he immediately resolved to raise to 
that dignity. Some time after, he bade him prepare himself to go to England 
for an affair of importance, and in taking leave explained his intentions to 
him. Thomas, after alleging many excuses, flatly told the king: “Should 
God permit me to be archbishop of Canterbury, I should soon lose your 
majesty’s favour, and the great affection with which you honour me would 
be changed into hatred. For your majesty will be pleased to suffer me to tell 
you, that several things you do in prejudice of the inviolable rights of the 
church, make me fear you would require of me what I could not agree to: 
and envious persons would not fail to make this pass for a crime, in order to 
make me lose your favour.” Such was the generous liberty of this man of 
God, and his serious desire to deliver himself from the dangers which 
threatened him. The king paid no regard to his remonstrances; and sent over 
certain noblemen into England to manage the affairs with the clergy of the 
kingdom, and the chapter of Canterbury, ordering them to labour with the 
same ardor to place the chancellor in the see of Canterbury as they would to 
set the crown on his son’s head. St. Thomas obeyed in going to England, 
but refused to acquiesce in accepting the dignity till the Cardinal of Pisa, 
legate from the holy see in England, overruled all his scruples by the weight 
of his authority. The election was made on the eve of Whitsunday in 1162, a 


synod of bishops at London ratified the same, and the prince, then in 
London, gave his consent in his father’s name, and the saint set out 
immediately from London to Canterbury. On the road he gave a private 
charge to one of the clergy of his church, to advertise him of all the faults 
which he should observe in his conduct; for even an enemy by his 
reproaches is often more useful to us than a flattering friend. The 
archbishop soon after his consecration received the pallium from Pope 
Alexander II., which John of Salisbury brought him from Rome. He had 
hitherto employed all his time in prayer to beg the light of heaven, and from 
that time began to exert himself in the discharge of his pastoral duties. Next 
his skin he always wore a hair shirt; over this he put on the habit of a 
Benedictin monk from the time he was made archbishop; and over this the 
habit of a canon, of very light stuff. By the rule of life which he laid down 
for his private conduct, he rose at two o’clock in the morning, and after 
matins, washed the feet of thirteen poor persons, to each of whom he 
distributed money. It was most edifying to see him with profound humility 
melting in tears at their feet, and begging the assistance of their prayers. At 
the hour of prime his almoner washed the feet of twelve others, and gave 
them bread and meat. The archbishop returned to take a little rest after 
matins, and washing the feet of the first company of poor persons; but rose 
again very early to pray and to read the holy scriptures, which he did 
assiduously, and with the most profound respect. He found in them such 
unction that he had them always in his hands even when he walked, and 
desired holy solitude that he might bury himself in them. He kept always a 
learned person with him to interpret to him these sacred oracles, whom he 
consulted on the meaning of difficult passages; so much did he fear to rely 
on his own lights by presumption, though others admired his wisdom and 
learning. After his morning meditation he visited those that were sick 
among his monks and clergy; at nine o’clock he said mass, or heard one if 
out of respect and humility he did not celebrate himself. He often wept at 
the divine mysteries. At ten a third daily alms was distributed, in all to one 
hundred persons: and the saint doubled all the ordinary alms of his 
predecessor. He dined at three o’clock, and took care that some pious book 
was read at table. He never had dishes of high price, yet kept a table 
decently served for the sake of others; but was himself very temperate and 
mortified. One day a monk saw him in company eat the wing of a pheasant, 


and was scandalized like the Pharisee, saying he thought him a more 
mortified man. The archbishop meekly answered him that gluttony might be 
committed in the grossest food, and that the best might be taken without it, 
and with indifference. After dinner he conversed a little with some pious 
and learned clergymen on pious subjects or on their functions. He was most 
rigorous in the examination of persons who were presented to holy orders, 
and seldom relied upon any others in it. Such was the order he had 
established in his house that no one in it durst ever receive any present. He 
regarded all the poor as his children, and his revenues seemed more 
properly theirs than his own. He reprehended with freedom the vices of the 
great ones, and recovered out of the hands of several powerful men lands of 
his church which had been usurped by them; in which the king was his 
friend and protector. He assisted at the council of Tours assembled by pope 
Alexander III. in 1163. He obliged the king to fill the two sees of Worcester 
and Hereford, which he had long held in his hands, with worthy prelates 
whom the saint consecrated. 

The devil, envying the advantage which accrued to the church from the 
good harmony which reigned between the king and the archbishop, labored 
to sow the seeds of discord between them. St. Thomas first offended his 
majesty by resigning the office of chancellor, which, out of complaisance to 
him, he had kept some time after he was nominated archbishop. But the 
source of all this mischief was an abuse by which the king usurped the 
revenues of the vacant sees and other benefices, and deferred a long time to 
fill them that he might the longer enjoy the temporalities, as some of his 
predecessors had sacrilegiously done before him: which injustice St. 
Thomas would by no means tolerate. A third debate was, that the 
archbishop would not allow lay judges to summon ecclesiastical persons 
before their tribunals. By the zeal with which he curbed the officers or 
noblemen who oppressed the church or its lands, compelling them to restore 
some which they had unjustly usurped, or which had been given them by 
former incumbents or bishops who had no right to bestow them, at least 
beyond the term of their own lives, he exasperated several courtiers, who 
began first to misrepresent his conduct herein to the king. The king, 
however, still showed him the greatest marks of favour; and seemed still to 
love him, as he had done from his first acquaintance, above all men living. 
The first sign of displeasure happened at Woodstock, when the king was 


holding his court there with the principal nobility. It was customary to pay 
two shillings a year upon every hide of land to the king’s officers, who in 
place of the sheriffs were employed to maintain the public peace in every 
county. This sum the king ordered to be paid into his exchequer. The 
archbishop made a modest remonstrance, that without being wanting in 
respect to his majesty, this might not be exacted as a revenue of the crown; 
adding, “If the sheriffs, their serjeants or the officers of the provinces 
defend the people, we shall not be wanting to relieve and succour them,” 
(viz. either with pecuniary supplies and recompences, and affording them 
assistance by the constables and other civil peace-officers.) The king replied 
with warmth, making use of a familiar impious oath, “By God’s eyes, this 
shall be paid as a revenue, or those who do not pay it, shall be prosecuted 
by a writ of the royal exchequer.” The archbishop answered that none of his 
vassals would pay it, nor any of the clergy. The king said no more at that 
time; but his resentment was the greater: and the complaints at court were 
only raised against the clergy, without any further mention of the laity, who 
were equally concerned. Thus is the case stated by Grime. The archbishop 
seems to have spoken of it as a parliamentary affair; nor are the 
circumstances sufficiently known for historians to state it fully at this 
distance of time. We are only informed that the nobility and the whole 
nation, which under Henry I. and Stephen had enjoyed their ancient 
privileges and liberties, were then under the greatest apprehensions that the 
tyranny and cruel vexations of the Conqueror and his son Rufus, would be 
revived by Henry under the title of Conqueror. 

Another affair happened which raised a greater flame. A certain priest, 
called Philip of Broi, was accused of having murdered a military man. 
According to the laws of those times he was to be first tried in the 
ecclesiastical court, and if found guilty, degraded, and delivered over to the 
lay judges to be tried and punished by them. Philip, after a long trial was 
acquitted of the murder by a sentence of his ordinary, the bishop of Lincoln; 
but seems to have been found guilty of manslaughter, or of having 
involuntarily killed the man. For by large sums of money he satisfied the 
deceased person’s relations, and received from them a full release and 
discharge from all obligations and further prosecution, as Grime mentions. 
A king’s sheriff long after this affair, out of a pique revived this slander of 
the murder with much harsh language, and threatened to bring him again to 


a trial. The priest alleged, that having been once acquitted by a fair trial 
according to law, and having moreover a discharge of the relations and 
friends of the deceased person, he could not be impeached again upon the 
indictment: but growing warm treated the sheriff with very injurious 
language. The king sent an order to certain bishops and other officers to try 
the offender, both for the former crime of murder and the late 
misdemeanour; the murder he denied and produced the sentence by which 
he had been acquitted to set aside a second trial; confessed himself guilty of 
the misdemeanour by injurious words in his anger, begged pardon, and 
promised all satisfaction in his power. The commissioners passed sentence, 
that for the misdemeanour his prebend should be confiscated for two years 
into the king’s hands, who would order the revenue to be given in alms to 
the poor at his pleasure; that the offender should quit the clerical gown, and 
live in subjection to the king’s officer, and present him his armour; all 
which he readily complied with. For the security of his life the archbishop 
had taken him under the protection of the Church. The king thought the 
sentence too mild, and said to the bishops and other commissioners, “By 
God’s eyes you shall swear that you pronounced sentence according to 
justice, and did not favour him on account of his clerical character.” They 
offered to swear it; but the king betook himself to his courtiers. Soon after 
he told the archbishop and bishops that he would require of them an oath 
that they would maintain all the customs of the kingdom. St. Thomas 
understood that certain notorious abuses and injustices were called by the 
king customs. He therefore in a general meeting of the bishops at 
Westminster, refused that oath, unless he might add this clause, “As far as 
was lawful, or consistent with duty.” The Archbishop of York, and the 
Bishops of Chichester and Lincoln, were drawn from their first resolution 
against it, and St. Thomas, who had resisted the threats of the king, was 
overcome by the tears of the clergy, and complied in an assembly at the 
king’s palace of Clarendon, in 1164. He soon after repented of his 
condescension, and remained in silence and tears till he had consulted the 
pope, who was then at Sens, and begged his absolution. His holiness, in his 
answer, gave him the desired absolution from censures, advised him to 
abstain no longer from approaching the altar, and exhorted him to repair by 
an episcopal vigour the fault into which he had only been betrayed through 
surprise. The king was extremely offended at the repentance of the 


archbishop, and threatened his life; but the prelate boldly said he never 
would authorize as custom the notorious oppressions of the Church, which 
his predecessors, especially St. Anselm, had zealously condemned before 
him. The king, in an assembly of the bishops and nobility at Northampton, 
on the 8th of October, 1164, pronounced sentence against him, by which he 
declared all his goods confiscated. Several bishops and others endeavoured 
to persuade him to resign his archbishopric. But he answered with great 
resolution that to do it in such circumstances would be to betray the truth 
and the cause of the Church, by which he was bound, by the place which he 
held, rather to lay down his life. His persecutions daily increasing, he gave 
strict charge to his domestics and friends to remain in silence, peace, and 
charity towards their enemies, to bear injuries with patience, and never to 
conceive the least sentiment of rancour against any one. His cause in the 
mean time was evoked to the holy see, according to his appeal in the 
council, and he resolved privately to leave the kingdom. He landed in 
Flanders in 1164, and arriving at the abbey of St. Bertin’s at St. Omer, sent 
from thence deputies to Lewis VII. king of France, who received them 
graciously, and invited the archbishop into his dominions. King Henry 
forbade any to send him any manner of assistance. St. Gilbert, abbot of 
Sempringham, was called up to London, with all the procurators of his 
Order, being accused of having sent him relief. Though the abbot had not 
done it, he refused to swear this, because he said it would have been a 
virtuous action, and he would do nothing by which he might seem to regard 
it as a crime. Nevertheless, out of respect to his great sanctity, he was 
dismissed by an order of the king. The pope was then at Sens in France. The 
bishops and other deputies from the king of England arrived there, gained 
several of the cardinals, and in a public audience accused St. Thomas before 
his holiness; yet taking notice that he acquitted himself of his office with 
great prudence and virtue, and governed his Church truly like a worthy 
prelate. St. Thomas left St. Bertin’s after a few days’ stay, and being 
accompanied by the bishop of Triers and the abbot of St. Bertin’s, went to 
Soissons. The king of France happened to come thither the next day, and he 
no sooner heard that the archbishop of Canterbury was there, but he went to 
his lodgings to testify his veneration for his person, and obliged him to 
accept from him all the money he should want during his exile. The saint 
pursued his journey to Sens, where be met with a cold reception from the 


cardinals. When he had audience of the pope he expressed his grief at the 
disturbances in England, and his desire to procure a true peace to that 
church, for which end he professed himself ready to lay down his life with 
joy: but then he exaggerated the evils of a false peace, and gave in a copy of 
the articles which the king of England required him to sign, and which he 
said tended to the entire oppression of the Church. His justification was so 
moving, so full, and so modest, that the cardinals expressed their 
approbation of his conduct, and the pope encouraged him to constancy with 
great tenderness. In a second audience, on the day following, the archbishop 
confessed with extreme humility that he had entered the see though against 
his will, yet against the canons, in passing so suddenly from the state of a 
layman into it, and that he had acquitted himself so ill of his obligations in 
it, as to have had no more than the name of a pastor; wherefore he resigned 
his dignity into the hands of his holiness, and, taking the ring off his finger, 
delivered it to him, and withdrew. After a long deliberation, the pope called 
him in again, and, commending his zeal, reinstated him in his dignity, with 
an order not to abandon it, for that would be visibly to abandon the cause of 
God. Then sending for the abbot of Pontigni, his holiness recommended this 
exiled prelate to that superior of the poor of Jesus Christ, to be entertained 
by him like one of them. He exhorted the archbishop to pray for the spirit of 
courage and constancy. 

St. Thomas regarded this austere monastery of the Cistercian Order, not 
as an exile, but as a delightful religious retreat, and a school of penance for 
the expiation of his sins. Not content with the hair shirt which he constantly 
wore, he used frequent disciplines and other austerities, submitted himself 
to all the rules of the Order, wore the habit, and embraced with joy the most 
abject functions and humiliations. He was unwilling to suffer any 
distinction, and would put by the meats prepared for him and seasoned, that 
he might take only the portion of the community, and that the dryest, and 
without seasoning or sauce; but this he did with address, that it might not be 
perceived. King Henry vented his passion against both the pope and the 
archbishop, confiscated the goods of all the friends, relations, and domestics 
of the holy prelate, banished them from his dominions, not sparing even 
infants at the breast, lying-in women, and old men; and obliged by oath all 
who had attained the age of discretion to go to the archbishop, that the sight 
of them and their tears might move him. This oath they were obliged to take 


at Lambeth, before Ralph de Brock, whom Fitz-Stephens calls one of the 
most daring and profligate of men; yet into his hands the king had delivered 
the temporalities of the archbishopric to be kept; that is, says this author, to 
be laid waste and destroyed. These exiles arrived in troops at Pontigny, and 
the prelate could not contain his tears. Providence, however, provided for 
them all by the charities of many prelates and princes. The queen of Sicily 
and the archbishop of Syracuse invited many over thither, and most 
liberally furnished them with necessaries. The pope and others laboured to 
bring the king to a reconciliation; but that prince threatened his holiness, 
and committed daily greater excesses, by threatening letters to the general 
chapter of Citeaux, that he would abolish their Order in England if they 
continued to harbour his enemy. Whereupon the saint left Pontigni; but a 
little before this he was favoured with a revelation of his martyrdom. Whilst 
he lay prostrate before the altar in prayers and tears, he heard a voice saying 
distinctly: “Thomas, Thomas, my church shall be glorified in thy blood.” 
The saint asked: “Who art thou, Lord?” and the same voice answered: “I am 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, thy brother.” He wept in taking 
leave of the monks at Pontigni. The abbot thought his tears the effect of 
natural tenderness; but the saint called him aside, and, bidding him not 
discover it before his death, told him, he wept for those who had followed 
him, who would be scattered like sheep without a pastor; for God had 
shown to him the night before, that he should be slain by four men in his 
church, whom he saw enter it, and take off the top part of his head. The 
king of France sent him the most affectionate assurances of his protection 
and respect, and, rejoicing to be able to serve Jesus Christ in the person of 
his exiled servant, gave orders with a royal magnificence that he should be 
entertained at his expense at Sens. St. Thomas was received there with all 
possible joy and respect by the archbishop, and retired to the monastery of 
St. Columba, situated half a mile from the city. He excommunicated all 
those who should obey the late orders of the king of England in seizing the 
estates of the church, and threatened that prince himself, but mildly, and 
with strong exhortations to repentance. The king, by his deputies, gained 
again many cardinals at Rome, and surprised the pope himself, who began 
to speak in his favour, and named two legates latere who were devoted to 
him; which drew complaints from the archbishop. The saint, according to 
summons, met the legates at Gisors, on the frontiers of France and 


Normandy; but finding that one of them, the cardinal of Pavia, was artfully 
studying to betray him, wrote to the pope. Cardinal Otho, the other legate, 
represented to the king his obligation of restoring to the church his unjust 
usurpations and revenues of the see of Canterbury, which he had received; 
but his majesty answered he had no scruple of that, having employed them 
on the church or on the poor. But the legate said, he could not answer it at 
the tribunal of Christ. The king of France, at the request of his holiness, 
undertook to be a mediator between the king of England and the 
archbishop: The two kings had a conference together near Gisors. St. 
Thomas fell at the feet of his sovereign, and was raised by him. King Henry, 
among many fair speeches, said he desired no more than the rights which 
former holy archbishops had not contested. The king of France said nothing 
more could be desired; but the archbishop showed abuses were meant, 
which former archbishops had opposed, though they had not been able to 
extirpate them. If they tolerated some out of necessity, they did not approve 
them, which was demanded of him. The king of France thought him too 
inflexible, and the nobles of both kingdoms accused him of pride. The saint 
was insulted and forsaken by all, and set out for Sens, expecting to be also 
banished France. But the king of France soon after reflecting on what he 
had done, sent for the servant of God, fell at his feet with many tears, 
begging his pardon and absolution of his sin, and confessing that he alone 
had understood the artifices which were made use of. The archbishop gave 
him absolution and his blessing, and returned to Sens. The pope sent two 
new legates, Gratian and Vivian, to King Henry, and after them two others; 
but that prince refused always to promise the restitution of the church 
revenues, and the like articles. St. Thomas never ceased to pray, fast, and 
weep for the evils of his church. No prelate had ever stronger temptations to 
struggle with; and certainly nothing but conscience and the most steady 
virtue could ever have obliged him to have renounced his own interests, and 
the favour of so great a king, whom he most affectionately loved, for whose 
service, in his wars, he furnished more troops at his own expense than could 
have been thought possible, and to whom he always remained most loyal 
and most faithful. King Henry, among other injuries done to the good 
prelate, caused his son to be crowned king by the archbishop of York, in the 
very diocess of Canterbury, himself waiting upon him at supper, and 
obliged his subjects, even by torments, to renounce the obedience not only 


to the archbishop, but also to the pope. But it pleased God on a sudden to 
change his heart, and inspire him with a desire of reconciliation. The 
archbishop of Sens conducted St. Thomas to his majesty, who received him 
with all the marks and expressions of his former esteem and affection, and, 
with tears, desired that all their differences might be buried in oblivion, and 
that they might live in perfect friendship; nor did he make the least mention 
of the pretended customs which had been the occasion of these 
disturbances. 

The archbishop of York, a man whose life rendered him unworthy of that 
character, and the bishops of London and Salisbury, mortal enemies to the 
saint, began again to alienate the king from him, by renewing in his breast 
former jealousies. The archbishop waited on his majesty at Tours; but could 
obtain no more than a promise of the restitution of his lands when he should 
have arrived in England. In the meantime he gave leave to the officers of 
the archbishop of York to plunder all the goods of his church, and the 
harvest of that year. Nevertheless, the archbishop having been seven years 
absent, resolved to return to his church, though expecting to meet the crown 
of martyrdom. Writing to the king, he closed his letter as follows: “With 
your majesty’s leave I return to my church, perhaps to die there, and to 
hinder at least by my death its entire destruction. Your majesty is able yet to 
make me feel the effects of your clemency and religion. But whether I live 
or die, I will always preserve inviolably that charity which I bear you in our 
Lord. And whatever may happen to me, I pray God to heap all his graces 
and good gifts on your majesty and on your children.” The holy archbishop 
prepared himself for his journey with a heart filled with the love of the 
Cross of Christ, and breathing nothing but the sacrifice of himself in his 
cause. Many French noblemen fumished him with money and all 
necessaries. That he might thank the king of France, he went to Paris, and 
lodged in the abbey of canon regulars of St. Victor, where one of his hair 
shirts is still preserved. On the octave of St. Austin, their patron, he was 
desired to preach, and made an excellent sermon on these words: And his 
dwelling was made in peace.2“2 In taking leave of the French king, he said: 
“T am going to seek my death in England.” His majesty answered: “So I 
believe:” and pressed him to stay in his dominions, promising that nothing 
should be wanting to him there. The saint said: “The will of God must be 


accomplished.” He sent over to England the sentence of suspension and 
interdict which the pope had pronounced against the archbishop of York and 
his accomplices, in several unwarrantable proceedings, and 
excommunication against Renald of Broke, and certain others. The saint 
embarked at Witsan, near Calais, but landed at Sandwich, where he was 
received with incredible acclamations of joy. He had escaped several 
ambuscades of his enemies on the road. The archbishop of York demanded 
absolution from his censures in a threatening manner: St. Thomas meekly 
offered it, on condition the other, according to the custom of the church, 
would swear to submit to the conditions which should be enjoined him. The 
other refused to do this, and went over to Normandy, with the bishops of 
London and Salisbury, to accuse the archbishop to the king, in doing which 
passion made slander pass for truth. The king, in a transport of fury cried 
out, and repeated several times, that “He cursed all those whom he had 
honoured with his friendship, and enriched by his bounty, seeing none of 
them had the courage to rid him of one bishop, who gave him more trouble 
than all the rest of his subjects.”224! Four young gentlemen in his service, 
who had no other religion than to flatter their prince, viz. Sir William Tracy, 
Sir Hugh Morville, Sir Richard Briton, and Sir Reginald Fitz-Orson, 
conspired privately together to murder him. 

The archbishop was received in London with exceeding great triumph: 
but the young king sent him an order to confine himself to the city of 
Canterbury. The saint alleged, that he was obliged to make the visitation of 
his diocese. On Christmas-day, after mass, he preached his last sermon to 
his flock, on the text, “And peace to men of good-will on earth.” In the end 
he declared, that he should shortly leave them, and that the time of his death 
was at hand. All wept bitterly at this news, and the saint, seeing their tears, 
could not entirely contain his own: but he comforted himself with motives 
of holy faith, and stood some time absorbed in God in the sweet 
contemplation of his adorable will. The four assassins being landed in 
England, were joined by Renald of Broke, who brought with him a troop of 
armed men. They went the next day to Canterbury, and insolently 
upbraiding the archbishop with treason, threatened him with death unless he 
absolved all those who were interdicted or excommunicated. The saint 
answered, it was the pope who had pronounced those censures, that the king 


had agreed to it, and promised his assistance therein before five hundred 
witnesses, among whom some of them were present, and that they ought to 
promise satisfaction for their crimes before an absolution. They, in a 
threatening manner, gave a charge to his ecclesiastics that were present to 
watch him, that he might not escape; for the king would make him an 
example of justice. The saint said: “Do you imagine that I think of flying: 
No, no, I wait for the stroke of death without fear.” Then showing with his 
hand that part of his head where God had given him to understand he 
should be struck, he said: “It is here, it is here that I expect you.” The 
assassins went back, put on their bucklers and arms, as if they were going to 
a battle, and taking with them the other armed men, returned to the 
archbishop, who was then gone to the church, for it was the hour of vespers. 
He had forbidden, in virtue of obedience, any to barricade the doors, saying, 
the church was not to be made a citadel. The murderers entered sword in 
hand, crying out: “Where is the traitor?” No one answered till another cried: 
“Where is the archbishop?” The saint then advanced towards them, saying; 
“Here I am, the archbishop, but no traitor.” All the monks and ecclesiastics 
ran to hide themselves, or to hold the altars, except three who staid by his 
side. The archbishop appeared without the least commotion or fear. One of 
the ruffians said to him, “Now you must die.” He answered: “I am ready to 
die for God, for justice, and for the liberty of his church. But I forbid you in 
the name of the Almighty God, to hurt in the least any of my religious, 
clergy, or people. I have defended the church as far as I was able during my 
life, when I saw it oppressed, and I shall be happy if by my death at least, I 
can restore its peace and liberty.” He then fell on his knees, and spoke these 
his last words: “I recommend my soul and the cause of the church to God, 
to the Blessed Virgin, to the holy patrons of this place, to the martyrs St. 
Dionysius, and St. Elphege of Canterbury.” He then prayed for his 
murderers, and bowing a little his head, presented it to them in silence. 
They first offered to bring him out of the church, but he said: “I will not 
stir: do here what you please, or are commanded.” The fear lest the people, 
who crowded into the church, should hinder them, made them hasten the 
execution of their design. Tracy struck at his head first with his sword: but 
an ecclesiastic who stood by, named Edward Grim or Grimfer, (who 
afterwards wrote his life,) held out his arm, which was almost cut off; but 
this broke the blow on the archbishop, who was only a little stunned with it, 


and he held up his head with his two hands as immoveable as before, 
ardently offering himself to God. Two others immediately gave him 
together two violent strokes, by which he fell on the pavement near the altar 
of St. Bennet, and was now expiring when the fourth, Richard Briton, 
ashamed not to have dipped his sword in his blood, cut off the top part of 
his head, and broke his sword against the pavement; then Hugh of Horsea 
inhumanly, with the point of his sword, drew out all his brains, and 
scattered them on the floor.22“4 After this sacrilege they went and rifled the 
archiepiscopal palace with a fury which passion had heightened to madness. 
The city was filled with consternation, tears, and lamentations. A blind man 
recovered his sight by applying his eyes to the blood of the martyr yet 
warm. The canons shut the doors of the church, watched by the corps all 
night, and interred it privately the next morning, because of a report that the 
murderers designed to drag it through the street. St. Thomas was martyred 
on the 29th of December, in the year 1170, the fifty-third of his age, and the 
ninth of his episcopacy. 

The grief of all Catholic princes and of all Christendom, at the news of 
this sacrilege, is not to be expressed. King Henry, above all others, at the 
first news of it, forgot not only his animosity against the saint, but even the 
dignity of his crown, to abandon himself to the humiliation and affliction of 
a penitent who bewailed his sins in sackcloth and ashes. He shut himself up 
three days in his closet, taking almost no nourishment, and admitting no 
comfort: and for forty days never went abroad, never had his table or any 
diversions as usual, having always before his eyes the death of the holy 
prelate. He not only wept, but howled and cried out in the excess of his 
grief. He sent deputies to the pope to assure him that he had neither 
commanded nor intended that execrable murder. His holiness 
excommunicated the assassins, and sent two legates to the king into 
Normandy, who found him in the most edifying dispositions of a sincere 
penitent. His majesty swore to them that he abolished the pretended 
customs and the abuses which had excited the zeal of the saint, and restored 
all the church lands and revenues which he had usurped; and was ordered 
for his penance to maintain two hundred soldiers in the holy war for a year. 
This miraculous conversion of the king and restitution of the liberties of the 
church was looked upon as the effect of the saint’s prayers and blood. Seven 


lepers were cleansed, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, and others sick of all 
kind of distempers were cured by his intercession, and some dead restored 
to life.2342 Pope Alexander III. published the bull of his canonization in 
1173. Philip, afterwards surnamed Augustus, son of Lewis VII. of France, 
being very sick and despaired of by the physicians, the king his father spent 
the days and nights in tears, refusing all comfort. He was advertised at 
length three nights in his sleep by St. Thomas, whom he had known, to 
make a pilgrimage to his shrine at Canterbury. He set out against the advice 
of his nobility, who were apprehensive of dangers: he was met by King 
Henry at the entrance of his dominions, and conducted by him to the tomb 
of the martyr. After his prayer he bestowed on the church a gold cup, and 
several presents on the monks with great privileges. Upon his return into 
France he found his son perfectly recovered through the merits of St. 
Thomas, in 1179. 

God was pleased to chastise King Henry as he had done David. His son 
the young king rebelled, because his father refused the cession of any part 
of his dominions to him during his own life. He was supported by the 
greatest part of the English nobility, and by the king of Scotland, who 
committed the most unheard-of cruelties in the northern provinces, which 
he laid waste. The old king in his abandoned condition made a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. Thomas, walked barefoot three miles before the town 
over the pebbles and stones, so that his feet were all bloody, and at the tomb 
his tears and sighs were the only voice of his contrite and humble heart 
before God. He would receive a stroke of a discipline from all the bishops, 
priests, and canons, and spent there that whole day and the night following 
without taking any nourishment, and made great presents to the church. The 
next morning, whilst he was hearing mass near the tomb, the king of 
Scotland, his most cruel enemy, was taken prisoner by a small number of 
men. Soon after his son threw himself at his feet and obtained pardon. He 
indeed revolted again several times: but falling sick, by the merits of St. 
Thomas, deserved to die a true penitent. He made a public confession of his 
sins, put on sackcloth, and a cord about his neck, and would be dragged by 
it out of bed as the most unworthy of sinners, and laid on ashes, on which 
he received the viaticum, and died in the most perfect sentiments of 
repentance. As to the four murderers, they retired to Cnaresburg, a house 


belonging to one of them, namely Hugh of Morville, in the west of 
England, where, shunned by all men, and distracted with the remorse of 
their own conscience, they lived alone without so much as a servant that 
would attend them. Some time after they travelled into Italy to receive 
absolution from the pope. His holiness enjoined them a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where three of them shut themselves up in a place called 
Montenigro, as in a prison of penance, as the pope had ordered them, and 
lived and died true penitents. They were buried before the gate of the 
church of Jerusalem, with this epitaph: “Here lie the wretches who martyred 
blessed Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury.” The other who had given the 
first wound, deferred a little to commence his penance, and stopping at 
Cosenza in Calabria, there died of a miserable distemper, in which his flesh 
rotted from his body and fell to pieces. He never ceased to implore with 
sighs and tears the intercession of St. Thomas, as the bishop of that city, 
who heard his confession, testified. All the four murderers died within three 
years after the martyrdom of the saint. 

The body of the martyr was first buried in the lower part of the church: 
but shortly after taken up and laid in a sumptuous shrine in the east end. So 
great were the offerings thereat, that the church all round about it abounded 
with more than princely riches, the meanest part of which was pure gold, 
garnished with many precious stones, as William Lambarte2244 and 
Weever2=“2 assure us. The largest of these was the royal diamond given by 
Lewis, king of France. The marble stones before the place remain to this 
day very much worn and hollowed by the knees of the pilgrims who prayed 
there. The shrine itself is thus described by John Stow.2448 “It was built 
about a man’s height all of stone: then upwards of plain timber, within 
which was an iron chest containing the bones of Thomas Becket, as also the 
skull with the wound of his death, and the piece cut out of the skull laid in 
the same wound. The timber-work of this shrine on the outside was covered 
with plates of gold, damasked and embossed, garnished with brooches, 
images, angels, chains, precious stones, and great oriental pearls: the spoils 
of which shrine in gold and jewels of an inestimable value, filled two great 
chests, one of which six or eight men could do no more than convey out of 
the church. All which was taken to the king’s use, and the bones of St. 
Thomas, by command of lord Cromwell, were there burnt to ashes, in 


September, 1538, of Henry VIII. the thirtieth.” His hair shirt is shown in a 
reliquary in the English college at Douay: a small part in the abbey of 
Liesse: a bone of his arm in the great church of St. Waldetrude at Mons;2242 
his chalice in the great nunnery at Bourbourg; his mitre, and linen dipped in 
his blood at St. Bertin’s at St. Omer; vestments in many other monasteries, 
&c., in the Low Countries, &c.2248 

Zeal for the glory of God is the first property, or rather the spirit and 
perfection of his holy love, and ought to be the peculiar virtue of every 
Christian, especially of every pastor of the church. How is God delighted to 
shower down his heavenly graces on those who are zealous for his honor! 
How will he glorify them in heaven, as on this account he glorified 
Phinehas even on earth.2242 What zeal for his Father’s glory did not Christ 
exert on earth! How did this holy fire burn in the breasts of the apostles and 
of all the saints! but in the exercise of zeal itself how many snares are to be 
feared! and how many Christians deceive themselves! Self-love is subtle in 
seducing those who do not know themselves. Humor, pride, avarice, 
caprice, and passion, frequently are passed for zeal. But the true conditions 
of this virtue are, that it be prudent, disinterested, and intrepid. Prudent in 
never being precipitant, in using address, in employing every art to draw 
sinners from the dangerous paths of vice, and in practising patience in 
instructing the most stupid, and in bearing with the obstinacy and malice of 
the impenitent. It is a mistake to place holy zeal in an impetuous ardor of 
the soul, which can be no other than the result of passion. Secondly, it must 
be disinterested or pure in its motive, free from all mixture of avarice, pride, 
vanity, resentment, or any passion. Thirdly, it must be intrepid. The fear of 
God makes his servant no longer fear men. John the Baptist feared not the 
tyrant who persecuted him; but Herod stood in awe of the humble 
preacher.2222 The servant of God is not anxious about his own life; but is 
solicitous that God be honored. All that he can suffer for this end he looks 
upon as p recompense. Fatigues, contempt, torments, or death, he embraces 
with joy. By his constancy and fidelity he conquers and subdues the whole 
world. In afflictions and disgraces his virtue makes him magnanimous. It 
accompanies him in all places and in every situation. By this he is great not 
only in adversity, being through it firm under persecutions and constant in 
torments, but also in riches, grandeur, and prosperity, amidst which it 


inspires him with humility, moderation, and holy fear, and animates all his 
actions and designs with religion and divine charity. 


St. Marcellus, Abbot of the Aceemetes, C. 


The order of the Accemetes differed from other Basilian monks only by this 
particular rule, that each monastery was divided into several choirs, which, 
succeeding one another, continued the divine office day and night without 
interruption: whence was derived their name, which signifies in Greek, 
without sleep. This institute was set on foot by a Syrian nobleman, named 
Alexander, who had borne an honorable command in the army several years 
but renouncing the world in 402, built a monastery upon the banks of the 
Euphrates, in which he assembled four hundred monks. Coming afterwards 
to Constantinople, he founded a monastery not far from the city, towards 
the Euxine sea, in which he governed three hundred monks, whom he 
divided into six choirs. Alexander died in 430. Bollandus gives his life on 
the 15th of January, and he is honored with the title of saint when 
incidentally mentioned in the Mena, but his name seems never to have been 
commemorated in any calendar either of the eastern or western church. His 
successor John removed his community to a monastery which he built at 
Gomon, a mile from Constantinople. St. Marcellus, who was chosen third 
abbot of this house, raised the reputation of this order to the highest pitch. 
He was a native of Apamea in Syria, and, by the death of his parents, who 
were rich and of noble descent, he was left master of a plentiful fortune 
when he was in the flower of his age. Considering seriously with what 
vanities the little interval between a man’s birth and his death is usually 
filled in the world, he conceived a great distaste of its fooleries, and, 
repairing to Antioch, made sacred studies, and the exercises of devotion, his 
whole employment. By holy meditation he saw daily more and more clearly 
the emptiness of all worldly occupations and enjoyments. An infant with all 
its childish toys about it, thinks itself happy; and what are these, if 
compared to those fooleries which in manhood are called business or 
amusements? From this contempt of earthly things, his love of those which 
are heavenly, daily grew stronger; and it was not long before he bestowed 


on the poor his whole, personal estate, and settled his real estate upon a 
younger brother. Thus disencumbered, he repaired to Ephesus, and there put 
himself under the direction of certain eminent servants of God, The greatest 
part of the night he spent in prayer, and the day he employed in copying 
good books, by the sale of which he gained not only his own subsistence, 
but also wherewith to relieve the poor. The reputation of the austerity and 
solitude of the Accemetes drew him thither; and taking the habit, he ran in a 
religious course with incredible ardour. 

Upon the death of Alexander, the founder and first abbot. Marcellus had 
been chosen to fill his place, had he not concealed himself by a timely 
flight. When he returned, John, who bad been chosen abbot, compelled him 
to be his assistant in the discharge of his office; and upon his demise 
Marcellus was raised to that dignity. The Order flourished exceedingly 
under his prudent and saintly administration; and when he was at a loss how 
sufficiently to enlarge his buildings, he was abundantly supplied with 
means for that purpose by Pharetrius, a very opulent gentleman, who took 
the habit with all his sons on the same day. About the year 465, Studius, a 
nobleman, who had been consul in 463, founded for him and his monks a 
great monastery within the city, near the golden gate, in which there are said 
to have been one thousand monks at the same time. This house being called 
by the founder’s name, the Accemetes were from that time called Studites. 
St. Marcellus assisted at the council of Constantinople, assembled by St. 
Flavian against Eutyches, whose heresy our holy abbot condemned, with 
the prelates who composed that venerable assembly. St. Marcellus spent 
sixty years in a monastic state, and his long life was all filled with good 
works. He died in 485 or 486, and is honored both by the Latins and Greeks 
on this day. See his authentic life in Surius, Bulteau, Bonnani, Herman, 
Scoonbeck, and Helyot, t. 2. 


St. Evroul, Abbot, C. 


Evroul, called in Latin Ebrulfus, was born at Bayeux, in 517, and was of the 
most illustrious family of that country. But he learned from his cradle to 
esteem nothing great but what is so in the eyes of God. The same 
sentiments he made the rule of his holy and disinterested conduct in the 
court of king Childebert I., who, being charmed with his accomplishments 
both of mind and body, raised him to several posts of honor and authority, 
which he never sought: for all his ambition aimed at goods infinitely 
surpassing those of the earth, for which he testified a total indifference, 
even while they flowed in upon him unasked. He showed by his example 
how possible it is for a Christian to live in the world without being of it in 
Spirit, and to possess riches without being possessed by them. But then he 
made continual use of the antidotes which heaven has afforded us to fence 
our hearts against that contagious air, which are assiduous prayer, pious 
reading, meditation, and the mortification of the senses. His friends 
importuned him to marry, and he chose a virtuous wife, whose inclinations 
were perfectly suitable to his own. By reading the lives of the saints they 
mutually inflamed each other with a desire of forsaking the world. In this 
view they agreed to a separation, and she took the veil in a holy nunnery, 
while he distributed his whole fortune among the poor. It was, however, a 
considerable time before he was able to obtain the leave of king Clothaire I. 
(who, after the death of his brother Childebert, was become master of ah 
France) to retire from court. At length, he procured it by reiterated 
importunities, and without delay took refuge in a monastery in the diocese 
of Bayeux. By his profound humility, fervor, and all heroic virtues, he 
gained the esteem and veneration of his fellow monks. But the respect 
which he met with was to him a true affliction: he regarded it as a snare, 
and a temptation to vanity. To shun it, he, with three others, privately 
withdrew, and hid himself in the most remote part of the forest of Ouche, in 
the diocese of Lisieux, which was only inhabited by wild beasts and 


robbers. These new hermits had taken no measures for provisions. They 
settled near a spring of clear water, made an enclosure with a hedge of 
boughs, and built themselves little huts of branches and mud. A country 
peasant discovered them in this place, to his great astonishment, and 
advertised them that the wood was a retreat of cruel thieves: “We are come 
hither,” said Evroul, “to bewail our sins; we place our confidence in the 
mercy of God, who by his providence feeds the birds of the air, and we fear 
no one.” The countryman brought them the next morning three loaves and 
some honey, and was so edified by their conversation, that he soon after 
joined them. One of the thieves happening to light upon them, saw there 
was no booty to be expected, and, out of humanity and compassion, 
endeavored to persuade them that their lives would be in danger from others 
of his profession. Evroul represented to him, that having God for their 
protector, they stood in fear of no danger from men who could have no 
inducement to murder those who sought to hurt no man, and had no other 
occupation than to lead penitential lives, and to please God. He then 
powerfully exhorted him to change his life. The robber was converted upon 
the spot, and going to his companions, brought many of them, in the same 
dispositions with himself, to the saint, by whose advice they betook 
themselves to till the land, and labor in the country for an honest 
maintenance. Several of them chose to remain with these anchorets, in the 
practice of penance. They cultivated the land, but it was too barren to yield 
them sufficient nourishment even in their most abstemious way of living. 
But the inhabitants of the country brought them in a little provision. Evroul 
accepted their alms, but whatever remained he gave immediately to other 
poor, reserving nothing for the next day. 

The advantages and sweets of holy solitude, in uninterrupted 
contemplation, made him desire to live always an anchoret, without being 
burdened with the care of others. But fraternal charity overruled this 
inclination, for he could not remain indifferent to the salvation of his 
neighbors. He therefore received those who desired to live in penance under 
his direction, for whom he was obliged to build a monastery at Ouche in 
Normandy, which to this day bears his name. His community daily 
increasing, and many offering him lands, he built fifteen other monasteries 
of men or women, of which his own always remained the chief, and this he 
always governed himself. His affability charmed every one; he seemed to 


know no pleasure equal to that of serving his neighbor. He used to exhort all 
to labor, telling them, that they would gain their bread by their work, and 
heaven by serving God in it. His example sufficed to encourage others; by 
his indefatigable constancy in labour, his patience in adversity, his perfect 
resignation to the will of God in all things with equal joy, and his 
cheerfulness in the most severe practices of perpetual penance. He arrived 
at a great old age, though always sighing after the joys of eternity. His 
patience in his last sickness made him seem never sensible to pain. He lived 
forty-seven days without being able to take any thing, except a little water, 
and the sacred body of Jesus Christ. He never ceased to exhort his disciples 
till he bid them adieu with joy, shutting his eyes to this world on the 29th of 
December, 596. His body was buried in the church of St. Peter, which he 
had built. His name occurs in Usuard, and in the Roman Martyrology on 
this day. See his exact life in Mabillon, sc.1; Ben. p. 354. William of 
Gemblours, &c., also Bulteau,1. 2, c. 31. 


December 30" 


St. Sabinus, Bishop of Assisium, and his Companions, MM. 


ABRIDGED FROM THEIR ACTS IN BALUZE AND BARONIUS. 


A. D. 304. 


The cruel edicts of Dioclesian and Maximian, against the Christians, being 
published in the year 303, Sabinus, bishop of Assisium, and several of his 
clergy, were apprehended and kept in custody till Venustianus, the governor 
of Etruria and Umbria, came thither. Upon his arrival in that city, he caused 
the hands of Sabinus, who had made a glorious confession of his faith 
before him, to be cut off; and his two deacons, Marcellus and Exuperantius, 
to be scourged, beaten with clubs, and torn with iron nails or broad tenters, 
under which torments they both expired. Sabinus is said to have cured a 
blind boy; and a weakness in the eyes of Venustianus himself, who was 
thereupon, converted, and afterwards, beheaded for the faith. Lucius, his 
successor, commanded Sabinus to be beaten to death with clubs at Spoleto. 
The martyr was buried a mile from that city; but his relics have been since 
translated to Faénza. St. Gregory the Great222! speaks of a chapel built in 
his honor near Fermo, in which he placed some of his relics which he had 
obtained from Chrysanthus, bishop of Spoleto. These martyrs are 
mentioned on this day in Ado, Usuard, and the Roman Martyrology. 

How powerfully do the martyrs cry out to us by their example, exhorting 
us to despise a false and wicked world! What have all the philosophers and 
princes found by all their researches and efforts in quest of happiness in it! 
They only fell from one precipice into another. Departing from its true 
centre they sought it in every other object, but in their pursuits only 
wandered further and further from it. A soul can find no rest in creatures. 
How long then shall we suffer ourselves to be seduced in their favor! be 
always deceived, yet always ready to deceive ourselves again! How long 
shall we give false names to objects round about us, and imagine a virtue in 
them which they have not! Is not the experience of near six thousand years 
enough to undeceive us! Let the light of heaven, the truths of the gospel, 


shine upon us, and the illusions of the world and our senses will disappear. 
But were the goods and evils of the world real, they can have no weight if 
they are compared with eternity. They are contemptible, because transient 
and momentary. In this light the martyrs viewed them. Who is not strongly 
affected with reading the epitaph which the learned Antony Castalio 
composed for himself, and which is engraved upon his tomb in the 
cathedral of Florence.2222 

That peace and rest, now in the silent grave, 

At length I taste, which life, oh! never gave. 

Pain, labor, sickness, tortures, anxious cares, 

Grim death, fasts, watchings, strife, and racking fears 

Adieu! my joys at last are ever crown’ d; 

And what I hoped so long, my soul hath found. 


St. Anysia, M. 


While the governor Dulcitius carried on a cruel persecution at Thessalonica 
to deter the Christians from holding religious assemblies, in 304, in the 
reign of Maximian Galerius, a Christian young lady called Anysia, of rich 
and noble parents, by whose death she was left an orphan, resolved to go to 
the assembly of the faithful. As she passed by the gate of Cassandra, one of 
the emperor’s guards, who happened to see her, was taken with her beauty, 
and stepping before her said: “Stay, whither are you going?” Anysia, 
startled at his insolence, and fearing a temptation, made the sign of the cross 
upon her forehead. The soldier, offended at her silence, seized her, and 
asked her roughly, “Who art thou, and whither art thou going?” “I am,” said 
she, “a servant of Jesus Christ, and am going to the Lord’s assembly.” “I 
will prevent that,” said he, “and will bring thee to sacrifice to the gods; for 
to-day we adore the sun:” that day being called by the pagans Sunday. 
Saying this, he tore off her veil to discover her face. Anysia endeavored to 
hinder him; but the soldier, enraged, drew his word, and ran it through her 
body, so that it came out on the other side. She fell down immediately, 
trembling, and bathed in her blood, and there expired. Her name occurs in 
the Roman Martyrology, in the Greek Synaxary, and the Menology of the 
emperor Basil, on the 30th of December. See her genuine Greek Acts, also 
her panegyric by Philotheus, patriarch of Constantinople, mentioned by 
Allatuis and by Fabricius, Bibl. Gre. t. 6, p. 513. See also Surius, 30th 
December; Baron. ad an. 303. n. 48; Fleury,1. 8, n. 304. 


St. Maximus, C.2222 


Amidst the scandals, heresies, and schisms by which the devil hath often 
renewed his assaults against the church, providence hath always raised 
defenders of the faith, who, by their fortitude and the holiness of their lives, 
stopped the fury of the flood, and repaired the ravages made on the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ by base apostate arts. Thus, while Monothelism 
triumphed on the imperial throne, and in the principal sees of the East, this 
heresy found a formidable adversary in the person of the holy Pope Martin, 
powerfully seconded by the whole Latin church, and by a considerable part 
of the Greek church: and while artifice, joined to persecution, labored in the 
East to annihilate the truth, faith shone with the highest glory and lustre in 
the zeal, sufferings, and death of St. Maximus. Maximus, surnamed by the 
Greeks Homologetes, or confessor, was born at Constantinople in 580. He 
sprung from one of the most noble and ancient families of that city; and was 
educated in a manner becoming his high birth, under the most able masters. 
But God inspired him with knowledge infinitely preferable to that which 
schools teach, and which the wise according to the world an often 
unacquainted with; he taught him to know himself, and conceive a due 
esteem for fervor and humility. In vain, however, his modesty sought to veil 
his merit, it was soon discovered at court; and the emperor Herachus set so 
high a value on his abilities, that he appointed him his first secretary of 
state. This busy scene, far from weakening the fondness he had ever 
entertained for retirement, filled him with apprehension, and determined 
him to withdraw from the corruption and poison of vain and worldly 
honors. 

About this time Monothelism gained admission at court.2224 The sensible 
progress of that heresy, under the countenance of the prince, contributed not 
a little to complete his disgust against a post which exposed his faith to such 
dangerous trials. He was besides convinced that his department in the state 
would soon burthen his conscience with the execution of orders contrary to 


its dictates and those of religion. He therefore did not hesitate a moment to 
resign, and retire to a monastery. But, not to give umbrage at court, and to 
authorize his retreat, he alleged divers pretexts, and particularly a dread of 
the Arabs, who, by their incursions, spread alarm through all the East, and 
dared to carry their insults to the very gates of Constantinople. The Greeks 
were exhausted by the wars they had supported in the West against the 
Huns, and in the East against the Persians. Their frequent defeats were a 
just punishment of the enormities with which they provoked the vengeance 
of heaven. As they continued incorrigible, divine justice exercised them 
with a new scourge, and abandoned them to the Saracens, a ferocious race, 
deriving their origin from Arabia. These barbarians spread themselves like a 
torrent over the empire, and overturned every thing that opposed their 
passage. 

Heraclius, who in his adversity had sought God with all his heart, and had 
experienced the effects of his protection, on a prosperous turn in his affairs, 
forgot his divine benefactor. He blushed not to declare for heresy, and to put 
his confidence in men studied in nothing but the vile arts of dissimulation 
and deceit. He scandalized the whole empire by his indolence, and tarnished 
by shameful disorders the glory he at first had acquired by his bravery and 
virtue. He suffered the sect of Mahomet?222 to establish itself among the 
Saracens, who, in his reign, laid the foundation of their formidable empire. 
A succession of misfortunes at length awaked him from his lethargy. And 
while each day acquainted him with some new defeat, he was penetrated 
with grief to see the Roman empire, which had given laws to the universe, 
become the prey of barbarians. His former bravery seemed to revive; he 
raised armies, but they were constantly overthrown. Astonished at the 
victories of the Arabs, who were greatly inferior to the Greeks in number, 
strength, and discipline, he demanded one day in council what could be the 
cause. All holding silence, a grave person of the assembly stood up, and 
said, “It is because the Greeks have dishonored the sanctity of their 
profession, and no longer retain the doctrine taught by Jesus Christ and his 
disciples. They insult and oppress one another, live in enmity and 
dissensions, and abandoned to the most infamous usuries and lists.” The 
emperor acknowledged the truth of this censure. In reality the vices of the 
Greeks at that period excited, according to one of their most celebrated 


writers, such odium, that the very infidels held them in detestation. Indeed 
all their historians bear witness to their disorders, and the Arabs represent 
them in colors still higher charged.222% 

St. Maximus declared himself on every occasion the defender of the faith 
and of virtue. But neither his example nor advice was followed. Seeing then 
that his employment was incompatible with his principles, and that he 
strove in vain to arrest the impetuosity of the torrent, he extorted from the 
emperor a permission to retire to Chrysopolis, where he took the monastic 
habit. In his solitude, he recommended to God the calamities of his people, 
and armed himself with fortitude against the dangers to which his soul was 
exposed. Dreading even in his monastery the snares which the heretics laid 
on every side, he resolved to go to Africa, in search of a more secure 
retreat. Sergius the Monothelite, patriarch of Constantinople, dying about 
the end of the year 638, he was succeeded by Pyrrhus, a monk of 
Chrysopolis. Pyrrhus walked in the steps of his predecessor; like him, a 
famous stickler for heresy. Heraclius, who died in 641, was succeeded by 
Constantine, his eldest son. This prince survived his father but one hundred 
and three days. His stepmother Martina and the patriarch were accused of 
poisoning him.22°/ At least it is certain that Pyrrhus, in concert with that 
princess, placed her son Heracleonas on the imperial throne, in prejudice of 
Constantius, son of Constantine. But they were not long able to maintain 
this unjust usurpation. Before the end of October of the same year, 
Constantius was put in possession of the empire by the people: Martina had 
her tongue torn out, and Heracleonas his nose slit, and were both sent into 
banishment by a decree of the senate. Pyrrhus, having just reasons to fear 
the fury of the populace, secretly withdrew from Constantinople, and fled 
into Africa, where be endeavored to gain friends and proselytes to 
Monothelism. St. Maximus finding the Catholic faith thus dangerously 
exposed, exerted his most strenuous endeavors to preserve its integrity. 
Pyrrhus, a perfect dissembler, affected notwithstanding, to be lavish in the 
praise of Maximus, whom he had never even seen, Pyrrhus having quitted 
the monastery of Chrysopolis before the saint had retired to it. 

The patrician Gregory, governor of Africa, engaged St. Maximus to hold 
a public conference with Pyrrhus, in hopes of his conversion. It was 
accordingly held at Carthage in July, 645. Along with the governor there 


was a respectable and numerous assembly of bishops and other persons of 
distinction. Pyrrhus arguing that as there was but one person in Jesus Christ 
which wills, concluded thence, that there could be in him no more than one 
will. St. Maximus proved against him, that the unity of persons in Jesus 
Christ did not imply a unity of nature; that, being God and man at the same 
time, the divine and human natures must have their respective powers of 
volition; that it is an impiety to assert that the will by which he hath created 
and governs all things is the same as that by which he ate and drank on 
earth, and prayed his Father to remove from him, if possible, the chalice of 
his passion; that the will is a property essential and inseparable from the 
nature, so that in denying Jesus Christ a human will, you strip him of an 
essential part of his humanity, which is demi-Eutychianism, and that in 
reasoning consequentially, pure Eutychianism must be admitted, which 
consists in denying that there are two distinct natures in Jesus Christ. 
Maximus justified afterwards Saint Menas of Constantinople, Vigilius, and 
Honorius. This last, doubtless, was wrong in agreeing for some time to be 
silent on the article in question; but he had only denied that there were two 
contrary wills in Jesus Christ, as in us, that is to say, a will of concupiscence 
which revolts against the spirit. The saint proved this point by the express 
testimony of abbot John, who, in quality of secretary, had written the letter 
of Honorius, wherein he makes his declaration on this subject to John IV. 
successor of Honorius himself. “Sergius having written that some admitted 
two contrary wills in Jesus Christ, we answered that these wills could not be 
admitted, that is to say, that there could not be in Jesus Christ a will of the 
flesh and a will of the spirit, as in us sinners.”2222 Maximus confirmed this 
doctrine in showing that, in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, there is 
but one will, because the three divine persons have but one and the same 
nature,.2222 

The issue of this conference was, that Pyrrhus declared he had no more 
difficulties about any article, and showed a great desire to present in writing 
his retractation to the Pope. He kept his word; and, repairing to Rome, he 
put into Pope Theodore’s hands, in the presence of the clergy and the 
people, a paper, wherein he condemned all he had done or taught against the 
faith.22®2 After so solemn a retractation, Theodore ordered that a chair 
should be placed for him at the side of the altar, and charged himself with 


the expense of his maintenance. But Pyrrhus soon renounced the orthodox 
sentiments he had published. On his coming to Ravenna, he relapsed into 
his errors, at the instigation of the exarch, who flattered him with the hope 
of recovering the see of Constantinople. One Paul, also a Monothelite, then 
occupied that see. He persuaded the emperor Constantius to substitute for 
the Ecthesis, published by his grandfather Heraclius, a new edict, which 
favored neither party, and imposed silence in the point controverted. This 
edict appeared in 648, under the name of the Typus or the Formulary. Pope 
Theodore, informed of the apostacy of Pyrrhus, in a council held in the 
church of St. Peter, pronounced against him a sentence of excommunication 
and deposition; as also against Paul, whom he had in vain endeavored to 
reconcile to the church by his letters and by his legates. He also condemned 
the Typus of Constantius. But, before he saw the conclusion of this 
business, he was taken off by death the 20th of April, 649. St. Martin 
succeeded him. St. Maximus paid this pope a visit at Rome, and assisted at 
the council of Lateran, which was held in the month of October of the same 
year, 649. Paul dying in 655, Pyrrhus was reinstated in the see of 
Constantinople; but he did not survive his re-establishment more than four 
months and twenty-three days; when he was succeeded by Peter, a priest of 
the same church, also a Monothelite. 

The holy pope Martin dying in 655, Saint Maximus was arrested at 
Rome, by the emperor’s order, and brought to Constantinople, with 
Anastasius, his disciple, and another Anastasius, who had been chancellor 
of the Roman church. On the evening of the day of their arrival, two 
officers and ten life-guards were sent to remove them out of the vessel, and 
conduct them to different prisons under a strict guard. Some days after, they 
were led to the palace, and into a hall where the senate was assembled, 
surrounded by a great multitude of people. St. Maximus being placed in the 
midst of the assembly, the treasurer loaded him with reproaches, and asked 
him, in a very angry tone, if he were a Christian. “Yes,” answered 
Maximus, “by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The treasurer then 
accused him of treason, alleging he had persuaded Peter, governor of 
Numidia, not to send troops to Egypt to expel the Saracens, which gave 
these barbarians the opportunity of making themselves masters, not only of 
that country, but likewise of Pentapolis, Tripoli, and the proconsular Africa, 
It was not hard for Maximus to justify himself. But at the same time he 


owned that, being at Rome, he had said to an officer, that the emperor’s 
power was not sacerdotal; that the union proposed by the Typus could not 
be received, that the silence prescribed was a real suppression of the faith, 
which could never be permitted; that, with such principles, Jews and 
Christians might be united, these silent on baptism, those on circumcision; 
that this union would find room with the Arians also, by the suppression of 
the consubstantiality of the Word. The treasurer, not knowing what to 
answer to this discourse, only said that a man such as Maximus ought not to 
he suffered in the empire. Others added reproaches still more injurious. 
Anastasius, the saint’s disciple, was afterwards examined; but as he could 
not raise his voice high enough to be heard by all, the guards buffeted him 
so cruelly, that they left him for half dead. The two confessors were then 
brought back to prison. The same evening the patrician Troilus, 
accompanied with two officers of the palace, came to see Maximus, with a 
design to persuade him to communicate with the church of Constantinople. 
The saint desired that they would previously condemn the heresy of me 
Monothelites, who had been excommunicated by the council of Lateran, 
and reproached them with having changed their own doctrine. As they 
accused him of condemning them all, he answered, “God forbid I should 
condemn any one but I would rather die than err against faith in the smallest 
article.” The officers, pressing him to receive the Typus for the sake of 
peace, and confessing at the same time that they acknowledged two wills in 
Jesus Christ, he prostrated himself on the earth, with tears in his eyes, and 
said: “It is not my intention to displease the emperor, but I cannot, consent 
to offend God.” As they accused him of turning others by his example from 
communicating with the church of Constantinople, and of staining the 
reputation of the emperor, by condemning the Typus, he justified himself, 
declaring that he was far from taxing the prince with heresy, since the, 
Typus was not his work; which he, moreover, did not sign until he had been 
imposed on by the enemies of the church; he added, that he ardently wished 
to see him disavow it, as Heraclius had disavowed the Ecthesis. Maximus 
and his disciples underwent a second interrogatory in the council-chamber 
at the palace before the senate, at which were present Peter, patriarch of 
Constantinople, and Macarius, patriarch of Antioch, both Monothelites. 
Here they again declared that they would adhere inviolably to the faith of 
their fathers, and to the definition of the council of Lateran. After several 


debates they were remitted to prison. At the feast of Pentecost, a messenger 
from the patriarch of Constantinople endeavored to prevail on Maximus to 
submit. As he was threatened with excommunication and a cruel death, he 
answered, that all he desired was that the will of God be done in his regard. 
The day after this conference he was banished into Thrace, with the two 
Anastasiuses. Maximus was sent to the castle of Bizye, Anastasius the 
chancellor to Selymbria, and the other Anastatius to Perbere, which was at 
the extremity of the province, and of the empire. They were brought to 
these places, without provision for their subsistence, and with no other 
covering than a few rags. A little time after, commissaries arrived to 
examine the saint anew in the place of his exile. They were sent by the 
emperor and the patriarch. There were, among others, with them a bishop 
named Theodosius. Maximus proved before them, that there must 
necessarily be two wills in Jesus Christ, and that it is never lawful to 
suppress the doctrine of faith. His arguments were so convincing that 
Theodosius agreed the Typus to have a dangerous tendency: and the 
commissaries even went so far as to sign an act of reconciliation with 
Maximus. Theodosius, moreover, promised to go to Rome, and make his 
peace with the church. Then all rose up weeping with joy; and, after praying 
some time on their knees, they kissed the book of the gospels, the cross, the 
image of Jesus Christ, and that of the Blessed Virgin, and laid their hands 
on them in confirmation of their agreement. Theodosius, at taking leave, 
made the saint a present of some money and clothes. 

After all, this reconciliation came to nothing. In the year 656, the emperor 
sent the consul Paul to Bizye, with orders to bring Maximus back to the 
monastery of S. Theodorus de Rege, near Constantinople. There was no 
regard paid to the age or rank which the saint once held at court, he was 
treated on the road with the last barbarity. He arrived at Rege the 13th of 
September. The patricians Epiphanius and Trolus, as well as the bishop 
Theodosius, went to visit him there, attended with a numerous train. They 
insisted much on the promise he had made of submitting to the emperor’s 
request. Maximus answered, that he was ready to obey the prince in all 
things that regarded temporal matters. Upon which loud clamors were 
raised against him, and, after some debate, the patrician Epiphanius 
addressed him thus: “Hear the envoy of the emperor. All the West, and all 
those who have been seduced in the East, have their eyes fixed on you. Are 


you willing to communicate with us, and receive the Typus? We come in 
person to salute you; we present you our hand, we will wait on you to the 
cathedral, and, along with you, there receive the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, in that solemn manner acknowledging yon our father. We are 
persuaded that all those who have separated from our communion will no 
sooner see you communicating with the church of Constantinople than they 
will follow your example.” “My lord,” said Maximus, directing his 
discourse to the bishop Theodosius, “we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of God. You know the solemn agreement that hath been 
made between us, ratified on the gospels, on the cross, on the image of 
Jesus Christ, and that of his holy mother.” “What would you have me do?” 
answered Theodosius, bowing his head, and in the tone of a flatterer willing 
to pay his court, “what would you have me Jo, seeing the emperor is of 
another opinion?” “Why then,” replied Maximus, “did you put your hand 
on the gospels? For my part, I declare that nothing shall induce me to 
comply with your demand. What reproaches would I not suffer from my 
conscience, what answer could I make to God, if I renounced the faith for 
human respects?’ At these words they all rose up in transports of rage; they 
fell upon the saint, they buffeted him, they tore his beard, they covered him 
with spittle and filth from head to foot; so that it was necessary to wash his 
clothes to remove the infectious stench, which hindered a near approach to 
him. “It is wrong,” said Theodosius, “to treat him in this unworthy sort, it 
were enough to report his answer to the emperor.” They then gave over 
their barbarous treatment, and confined themselves to abusive insolent 
language. Then Trolus said to the holy abbot, “We only ask you to sign the 
Typus; believe what you will in your heart.” “It is not to the heart alone,” 
replied Maximus, “that God hath confined our duty; we are also obliged to 
confess Jesus Christ before men.” “With my advice,” said Epiphanius, “you 
would be tied to a stake in the midst of the city, to be bruised and spit upon 
by the populace.” “If the barbarians left us time to breathe,” said some 
others, “we would treat you as you deserve, the pope himself, and all your 
followers.” They all then withdrew, saying, “This man is possessed with the 
devil; but let us first dine before we make a report of his insolence and 
obstinacy to the emperor.” The morning after, St. Maximus was sent under a 
guard of soldiers to Selymbria, and from thence brought to the camp. As it 
was reported that he denied the Blessed Virgin to be the mother of God, he 


pronounced anathema against the supporters of such a heresy. He gave 
instructions in the camp, which were heard with much respect; and all be 
sought God to grant him the necessary courage to finish happily his course. 
His guard, seeing how much he was honored, removed him two miles 
distant; then suffering him to rest a while, they obliged him to mount his 
horse, and conducted him to Perbere, where they shut him up in a prison. 
Some time after, Maximus and the two Anastasiuses were brought back 
again to Constantinople. They were made to appear before a synod of 
Monothelites, who anathematized them, with the pope Martin, Sophronius, 
and all those that adhered to them. The sentence pronounced against them 
ran thus: “Having been canonically condemned, you would justly undergo 
the severity of the law for your impieties. But although there be no 
punishments proportioned to your crimes, we choose not to treat you 
according to the rigor of the law; we touch not your life, abandoning you to 
the justice of the sovereign Judge. We order the prefect here present, to 
conduct you to the prtorium, where after having been whipped, your 
tongue, the instrument of your blasphemies, shall be torn out, and your right 
hand, with which you have written these blasphemies, cut off. We will that 
you be afterwards exposed in the twelve wards of the city; then, that you be 
banished, and imprisoned the remainder of your days, to expiate by tears 
your sins.” Maximus and the two Anastasiuses having suffered at 
Constantinople the punishment signified by this sentence, were banished 
among the Lazi, in the European Sarmatia, towards the Palus Motis. 

They arrived at the place of their banishment the 8th of June, 662. They 
were separated from one another. The monk Anastasius was conducted to 
Sumas; the torments he had endured, joined to the fatigue of the journey, 
weakened him so much, that he died the 24th of July of the same year. The 
other Anastasius did not long survive him. Maximus not being able to ride, 
or bear the ordinary carriages, was conducted in a litter to a castle called 
Schemari, near the country of the Alani. He foretold the day of his death, 
which happened about the end of the same year 662, or at the beginning of 
the year following. He was fourscore years old. The Greeks celebrate two 
feasts in his honor; one the 21st of January, and the other the 13th of 
August. It is this last which Baronius and Baillet assign for the day of his 
death. But Falconius thinks he died the 21st of January because, according 
to the Synaxary of the Greeks, the translation of his relics to 


Constantinople, from the monastery of St. Arsenius, was made on the 13th 
of August.22&! See the acts of St. Maximus, the authentic relations of his 
interrogatories and sufferings, and other ancient pieces concerning his life, 
ap. Combefis, t. 1; Oper. S. Maximi. 


December 31 


St. Sylvester, Pope, C. 


SEE THE PONTIFICAL, PUBLISHED BY ANASTASIUS, RUFIN, &C.; AMONGST THE 
MODERNS, TILLEMONT, T. 7, P. 267, ORSI, T. 4 AND 5. 


A. D. 335. 


St. Sylvester, whom God appointed to govern his holy church in the first 
years of her temporal prosperity and triumph over her persecuting enemies, 
was a native of Rome, and son to Rufinus and Justa. According to the 
general rule with those who are saints from their cradle, he received early 
and in his infancy the strongest sentiments of Christian piety from the 
example, instructions, and care of a virtuous mother, who for his education 
in the sound maxims and practice of religion, and in sacred literature, put 
him young into the hands of Charitius or Carinus, a priest of an 
unexceptionable character and great abilities. Being formed under an 
excellent master, he entered among the clergy of Rome, and was ordained 
priest by pope Marcellinus, before the peace of the church was disturbed by 
Dioclesian, and his associate in the empire. His behavior in those turbulent 
and dangerous times recommended him to the public esteem, and he saw 
the triumph of the cross by the victory which Constantine gained over 
Maxentius within sight of the city of Rome on the 28th of October, 312. 
Pope Melchiades dying in January, 314, St. Sylvester was exalted to the 
pontificate, and the same year commissioned four legates, two priests, and 
two deacons, to represent him at the great council of the Western church, 
held at Arles in August, in which the schism of the Donatists, which had 
then subsisted seven years, and the heresy of the Quartodecimans were 
condemned, and many important points of discipline regulated in twenty- 
two canons. These decisions were sent by the council before it broke up 
with an honorable letter to pope Sylvester, and were confirmed by him and 
published to the whole church.22 The general council of Nice was 
assembled against Arianism in 325. Socrates,22°2 Zozomen,22® and 
Theodoret,22©2 say that pope Sylvester was not able to come to it in person 


on account of his great age, but that he sent his legates. Gelasius of 
Cyzicus22®° mentions, that in it “Osius held the place of the bishop of 
Rome, together with the Roman priests Vito and Vincentius.” These three 
are named the first in subscriptions of the bishops in the editions or the acts 
of that council,22®4 and in Socrates, who expressly places them before 
Alexander, patriarch of Alexandria, and Eustathius, patriarch of 
Antioch.22©8 St. Sylvester greatly advanced religion by a punctual discharge 
of all the duties of his exalted station during the space of twenty-one years 
and eleven months; and died on the 31st of December, 335. He was buried 
in the cemetery of Priscilla. St. Gregory the Great pronounced his ninth 
homily on the gospels on his festival, and in a church which was dedicated 
to God in his memory by Pope Symmachus.22©2 Pope Sergius II. translated 
his body into this church, and deposited it under the high altar. Mention is 
made of an altar consecrated to God in his honor at Verona about the year 
500; and his name occurs in the ancient Martyrology called St. Jerom’s, 
published by Florentinius, and in those of Bede, Ado, Usuard, &c. Pope 
Gregory IX., in 1227, made his festival general in the Latin church; the 
Greeks keep it on the 10th of January. 

After a prodigious effusion of Christian blood almost all the world over 
during the space of three hundred years, the persecuting kingdoms at length 
laid down their arms, and submitted to the faith and worship of a God 
crucified for us. This ought to be to us a subject of thanksgiving. But do our 
lives express this faith? Does it triumph in our hearts? It is one of its first 
precepts that in all our actions we make God our beginning and end, and 
have only his divine honor and his holy law in view. All our various 
employments, all our thoughts and designs must be referred to, and 
terminate in this, as all the lines drawn from the circumference of a circle 
meet in the centre. We ought therefore so to live that the days, hours, and 
moments of the year may form a crown made up of good works, which we 
may offer to God. Our forgetfulness of him who is our last end, in almost 
all that we do, calls for a sacrifice of compunction in the close of the year: 
but this cannot be perfect or acceptable to God unless we sincerely devote 
our whole hearts and lives to his holy love for the time to come. Let us 
therefore examine into the sources of former omissions, failures, and 
transgressions, and take effectual measures for our amendment, and for the 


perfect regulation of all our affections and actions for the future, or that part 
of our life which may remain. 


St. Columba, V. M. 


The new Paris Breviary fixes her death either in 258 or in 273. The latter 
date reduces it to the journey which Aurelian took into Gaul in that year, 
when he gained a great victory at Chalons. She suffered at Sens. Her relics 
were kept in the Benedictin abbey till they were dispersed by the 
Huguenots, together with those of many other saints kept there, as Baillet 
observes. St. Owen, in his life of St. Eligius, mentions a chapel which bore 
her name at Paris. 


St. Melania the Younger 


Melania the Elder was of a most noble Spanish family, though descended of 
a Roman pedigree, and a relation of St. Paulinus of Nola, second to no one 
in Aquitaine and Spain in riches or nobility. Being married young, she was 
left a widow at twenty-three years of age. Upon the death of her husband 
she said to God: “Now, O Lord, I shall be at liberty to devote myself 
without distraction to thy service.” Having put her son Publicola into the 
hands of good tutors, she embarked with Rufinus for Egypt in 371: and 
after spending six months in visiting the monks of those parts, went into 
Palestine, but so much disguised that the governor of Jerusalem cast her 
into jail for visiting certain prisoners, till she made herself known to him, 
and then he treated her with the greatest respect. After some time she built a 
monastery at Jerusalem, wore a coarse habit, and had no other bed than a 
rough cloth spread on the floor, without any other cover than a sackcloth. 
Thus she lived in Palestine twenty-seven years, making prayer and the 
meditation of the holy scriptures her principal employment. Her son 
Publicola grew up, and becoming most accomplished in the necessary 
qualifications of mind and body, was married to Albina, by whom he had 
two children, a son and a daughter, this latter being our saint. She was 
married at thirteen years of age to Pinian, the son of Severus, who had been 
prefect of Rome. Her children both died young, and by her moving 
discourses and entreaties she gained his consent that they should bind 
themselves by mutual vows to serve God in perpetual chastity. The elder 
Melania, at this news, left the East, and returned to Rome, after having been 
thirty-seven years absent. She was met at Naples by a train of the most 
illustrious personages of the nobility of Rome, who attended her from 
thence glittering in rich attire, and sumptuous equipages. The humble 
Melania travelled at their head, meanly mounted on horseback, and clothed 
with coarse and threadbare garments. During her stay in Rome it was her 
first care to caution Pinian and her grand-daughter against the heresies of 


that age. She stayed in the West four years, during which interval she took a 
journey into Africa. There she received news of the death of her son 
Publicola. At her return to Rome she advised Pinian and our saint to give 
what they possessed to the poor, and to choose some remote retirement. 
This council they readily embraced, and were imitated by Albina. Avita, a 
niece of Melania, after converting her husband from the errors of idolatry, 
induced him to join her in a vow of perpetual continency. Their son 
Asterius, and their daughter Eunomia, followed the same example. All these 
fervent and illustrious persons went together to pay a visit to St. Paulinus at 
Nola. So many wonderful conversions astonished not only Rome, but all 
Christendom. The elder Melania had no sooner completed this great work, 
but she hastened back to her dear solitude. The tumult of Rome made that 
great city seem to her a place of exile, and a true prison; nor was she able to 
bear the noise of the world, and the distraction of visits. Rufinus 
accompanied her as far as Sicily, where he died. Melania arrived at 
Jerusalem, distributed the residue of her money among the poor, and shut 
herself up in a monastery. But exchanged this mortal life for a better, forty 
days after, in the year 410, being about sixty eight years old. Melania the 
Elder seemed some time too warmly engaged with Rufinus in he defence of 
Origen. The commendations which St. Austin, St. Paulinus, and others 
bestow on her, bear evidence to her orthodoxy and her edifying virtue, 
though her name has never been placed among the saints, unless she be 
meant on the 8th of June in the manuscript calendar mentioned by 
Chiffletius, as Papebroke and Joseph Assemani22 take notice. 

Albina, Melania the Younger, and Pinian first made over their estates in 
Spain and Gaul, reserving those which they possessed in Italy, Sicily, and 
Africa. They made free eight thousand of their slaves, and those who would 
not accept of their freedom, they gave to the brother of Melania. Their most 
precious furniture they bestowed on churches and altars. Their first retreat 
was in retired country places in Campania and Sicily, and their time they 
spent in prayer, reading, and visiting the poor and the sick, in order to 
comfort and relieve them. For this end they also sold their estates in Italy, 
and passed into Africa, where they made some stay, first at Carthage, and 
afterwards at Tagast, under the direction of St. Alypius, who was at that 
time bishop of this city. In a journey they made to Hippo, to see St. Austin, 


the people there seized Pinian, demanding that St. Austin would ordain him 
priest. But he escaped out of their hands, by promising that if he ever took 
holy orders, it should be to serve their church. The poverty and austerity in 
which they lived seven years at Tagast, appeared extreme. Melania by 
degrees arrived at such a habit of long fasting, as often to eat only once a 
week, and to take nothing but bread and water, except that on solemn 
occasions to her bread she added a little oil. Their occupation was to read 
and copy good books; Pinian also tilled his garden. In 417 they left Africa 
and went to Jerusalem, where they continued the same manner of life. St. 
Melania buried her mother Albina in 433, and her husband Pinian two years 
after. She survived him four years, shutting herself up in a monastery of 
nuns which she built and governed. Her cell was her paradise; yet she left it 
to go to Constantinople, to convert her uncle Volusian, who was an idolater, 
and she had the comfort to see him baptized, and die full of hope and holy 
joy. After she had closed his eyes, she made haste back to Jerusalem. She 
went to Bethlehem to pass Christmas day at the holy crib, and came back 
the day following; and found herself seized with her last sickness, which 
she discovered to those about her. A great number of holy monks and others 
visited her, whom she exhorted, and when she saw them weep, tenderly 
comforted. She departed to our Lord in the year 439, the fifty-seventh of her 
age, on a Sunday, which was the 31st of December, on which day her name 
stands in the Roman Martyrology. See Palladius in Lausiac, and several 
letters of St. Paulinus, St. Jerom, St. Austin, &c. Her Greek Acts extant in 
Metaphrastes are translated in Lipomannus, t. 5. Other Greek acts of the 
Same age are mentioned and commended by Allatius. See Fabricius, Bibl. 
Gr. t. 6, p. 548, and Fontanini, Hist. Eccl. Aquil.1. 4. 

Men often say, we are not obliged to do so much for salvation. But the 
example of the saints ought to convince us, that we are bound at least by 
extraordinary watchfulness and fervor to surpass the multitude, and not go 
with the world. In the general torrent of example every one flatters himself, 
and relies upon the crowd which goes the same way. Men follow one 
another to run upon destruction: they are seduced, and they seduce. We 
perhaps rely sometimes on the example of those who follow ours. Does not 
Christ assure us that the way to life is narrow, and trod by few? If we are 
content to follow the crowd, we condemn ourselves by taking the broad 


road. The saints by fearing to fall into it, seemed to set no bounds to their 
fervor. 
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WE HERE SUBJOIN an Irish Calendar, that the reader may the more readily 
find out the pages wherein the virtues and sufferings of the saints honored 
in this country are mentioned. We think, with a rational confidence, that the 
perusal of those pages will be edifying to Irishmen of every denomination: 
to those who are bewildered in the theological contradictions of the present 
age, and to those who still travel in the steps of their ancestors. The former 
steering by the unerring card of ecclesiastical history, will learn what the 
faith was which Ireland received in the fifth century; and the latter, steady 
to that faith, will be excited by the example of their countrymen in ancient 
times, to practise in the present those virtues by which faith is crowned. It is 
undoubtedly a truth of very important consideration, that among the remote 
nations converted to Christianity, the Irish have been singular by deviating 
in no instance whatever from the doctrine originally preached to them. 
Through the course of eleven centuries no charge of heteredoxy was laid 
against them; and notwithstanding a great relaxation of morals towards the 
close of that long period, yet the identity of their faith was acknowledged. 
This reference therefore to the history of religion in Ireland must have a 
salutary effect, as no suspicion of fallacy can attend the information it 
invariably affords; for it establishes a fact, to us the more interesting, as it 
involves the true use of religious controversy, without partaking of its 
bitterness. 

Here, in the extremity of the West, in a sequestered island, God was 
pleased to kindle lights which illumined pagan nations, who took 
possession of the greater part of Europe on the demolition of the Roman 
empire. Rome, stripped of her imperial power, and a prey to barbarians, lost 
all her splendor except what she derived from the rays of the gospel. 


Amidst civil depression she triumphed, and extended her spiritual conquests 
to regions which her arms never subdued. By converting Ireland to her 
faith, she raised up champions for its propagation, and through the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries, Christendom bore witness to their zeal and 
their sanctity At home, the ecclesiastics of Ireland founded cities in the 
midst of deserts, which they cleared and cultivated with their own hands. 
Their districts, called Termons,22“ were held sacred by the princes who 
were the donors of them; nor did the most cruel domestic wars disturb the 
repose of their monasteries and schools. This immunity of the Termon 
districts received the sanction of a permanent law, so revered by the body of 
the Irish nation, that through the space of three hundred years the violation 
of it would ensure absolute disappointment to the most daring ambition. 
Depredation on a Termon impressed a character of infamy, which very 
walring party avoided; as the incurring it would render the trespasser 
odious, and give a decisive superiority to an adversary in the field. Such a 
slate of perfect repose amidst the calamities of war hath, we believe, no 
parallel in the history of any other country; and to that state undoubtedly 
was owing the frequent voyages of princes and students from most parts of 
Europe in those days to Ireland, as to the emporium of literature, and 
habitation of true liberty. Abroad in South and North Britain, in Germany, 
in Burgundy, and in France, those holy men converted heathers, and laid the 
foundations of the most celebrated universities in Europe. We cannot surely 
be mistaken when we recommend a retrospect to men and times, under this 
description To contrast them with our own times, divided by various and 
varying theological systems, disgraced also by contentions as uncharitable 
as they are endless; a moment is not left for hesitation on the judgment we 
ought to form, or the example we ought to follow. 

It were to be wished that the learned author of this work had given us the 
lives of the Irish saints more in detail than he has done. But he certainly was 
obliged to trust to short abstracts, through the difficulty or rather 
impossibility of coming at the originals now dispersed through private 
bands in various countries resorted to by Irish Catholics, since the time that 
their country ceased to be the asylum of religious liberty. 


JANUARY 


1. St. Fanchea, (or Faine,) Virgin, in the sixth century. 

St. Mochua, (or Moncain,) called also Cluanus, Abbot, sixth century. 

St. Mochua, (or Moncain,) called also Cluanus, Abbot, sixth century. 

St. Mochua, (called Cronan,) Abbot of Balla.22”4 

7. St. Kentigerna, Widow, an. 728. 

9. St. Foelan, Abbot, son of St. Kentigerna. 

15. St. Ita, (or Mida,) of Cluain-credhail, Virgin, an. 569. 

16. St. Fursey, Confessor, brother to St. Foilan, Martyr, and to St. Ultan, an. 
650, or 652. 

17. St. Nennius, (or Nennidius,) Abbot, sixth century. 

18. St. Deicolus, (or Dichul,) companion of St. Columban, an. 625. 

19. St. Blaithmac, Abbot of Hy, Martyr, an. 793.2222 

20. St. Fechin, Abbot of Fobhar, an. 664. 

21. St. Macclain, (or Malcallan,) Abbot, an 978. 

St. Forannan, Abbot, an. 982. 

26. St. Conon, Bishop of the Isle of Man, an. 648.224 

29. St. Gildas, the Albanian, an. 512.22 

31. St. Maodhog, or Aidan, Bishop of Ferns, an. 632. 

The Irish calendars commemorate on the 2nd of this month. St. Munchin, 
the first Bishop of Limerick. On the 8th, St. Albert, Bishop in Munster, 
eighth century. On the 9th, St. Finan Bishop of Lindisfarne, an. 660. OT the 
20th, St. Molagga, Confessor, patron of Techmolagga in Munster, seventh 
century. On the 27th, St. Natalis, (or Naal.) Abbot of Kill-naile in Breffney, 
an 563. On the 30th, St. Amnichad, Confessor, of St. Corcran in Inis- 
cealtra, an. 1043. 


FEBRUARY 


1. St. Brigit of Kildare, Virgin.2226 

St. Kinnia, Virgin. 

4. St. Modan, Abbot, seventh century.222 

7. St. Tresain, Confessor, sixth century. 

9. St. Attracta, (or Tarahata,) Virgin, contemporary of St. Patrick. 
St. Erhard, Abbot, eighth century. 

10. St. Erlulph, Martyr, an. 830. 

13. St. Modomnock, Bishop of Tiprat-fachna, in Ossory, sixth century. 
16. St. Tanco, (or Tatto,) Martyr, an. 815. 

17. St. Luman, first Bishop of Trim in Meath. 

St. Fintan, Abbot of Cluain-ednach, sixth century. 


The Irish commemorate also on the ist of this month. St. Darduglacha. 
Abbess of Kildare, disciple of St. Brigit, an. 524. On the 6th, St. Mel, 
Bishop of Ardagh, nephew to St. Patrick, an. 488. On the 7th St. Meldan, 
Abbot and Bishop of Loch-Orbsen in Connaught, seventh century. On the 
9th, St. Cairecha, surnamed Dergain, of Cluain-buiren, Virgin, an. 577. On 
the 11th, St. Ethchen, Bishop of Cluain-foda, an. 577. On the 12th, St. 
Sedulius, Abbot of Bishop of Dublin, an. 785. 


MARCH 


5. St. Kiaran Saigir, Bishop. St. Ia, Virgin. 

6. St. Fridolin, Confessor, an. 538. 

St. Cadroe, Confessor, Companion of St. Macclain, or Malcallan, an. 
975, 2328 

8. St. Sennan, Abbot and Bishop of Inniscathaig, an island in the river 
Shannon, an. 544. 

St. Psalmoid, Anchoret, an. 589. 

11. St. ngus, Abbot of Tamlacht, near Dublin, an. 824. 

St. Gerald, a Briton, Abbot of Mayo, an. 732. 

St. Mochoemoc, (or Pulcherius,) Confessor, an. 655. 

16. St. Finian the Leper, Confessor, sixth century. 

17. St. Patrick, Bishop, Apostle of Ireland, an. 464.22 

18. St. Frigidian, Bishop of Lucca, an. 578. 

20. St. Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, an 687.2282 

21. St. Enna, (or Endeus,) Abbot of Arrananaomh, sixth century. 

25. St. Cammin, Abbot of Inis-cealtra, an. 653. 

27. St. Rupert, (or Robert,) Bishop of Saltzburg, eighth century.22%4 


The Irish commemorate on the 1st, St. Monennius, Bishop of Cluainfearta- 
Brendain, an. 570. On the 6th, St. Coirpre, Bishop of Cluainmacnois, ninth 
century. On the 10th, St. Ferfullus, (or Ferfugillus,) Abbot and Bishop of 
Cluain-dolcan, near Dublin, an. 784. On the 24th, St. Maccartin, Bishop of 
Clogher, an. 506. [See his life on the 15th of August.] Also St. Carlain, 
Bishop of Armagh, an. 587 On the 30th, St. Fergus, Bishop of 
Dromlethglass. (Down,) an. 583. 


APRIL 


2. St. Bronacha, (or Bronana,) Abbess of Glen-sechis. 

5. St. Tigernach of Cluanois, Bishop, successor to St. Maccartin in Clogher, 
an. 550. 

St. Becan, contemporary of St. Columb-kille. 

6. St. Celsus, (or Ceallach,) Bishop of Ardmagh, an. 1129.2382 

7. St. Finan, Abbot of Ceann-etich. 

11. St. Maccai, Abbot, disciple of St. Patrick. 

St. Aid, Abbot of Achadh-araidhe. 

15. St. Ruadhan, Abbot and Bishop, called one of the twelve apostles of 
Ireland, an. 584. 


18. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
20: 
28. 
20. 
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. Laisrean, Bishop of Leighlin, an. 638. 

. Malrubius, Abbot of Benchor, an 721. 

. Rufus, (or Rufin,) of Glendaloch, Confessor. 
. Ibar, Bishop, an. 500. 

. Macull, Bishop of the Isle of Man, an. 498. 

. Cronan, Abbot of Roscrea, an. 640. 

. Fiachna, Monk of Lismore, an. 630. 


The Irish commemorate on the 4th, St. Tigernach Bishop of Cluainmacnois, 
resigned to him by St. Kiaran, an. 548. on the 6th, St. Cathubius, Abbot of 
Achadh-chinn, an. 554, on the 8th, St. Kenfalad, Abbot of Benchor, an. 704; 
on the 14th, St. Killian, Abbot of Bir, 696; on the 16th, St. Tedgalius, Abbot 
or Bishop of Lann-ela, an. 709. on the 17th, St. Leochadius, Abbot of 
Lismore, an 634; on the 21st St. Berachus, Abbot of Benchor. an. 663; on 
the 27th, St. Asicus, first Bishop of Elphin, promoted by St. Patrtick. 


MAY 


1. St. Briocus, Bishop, an. 502. Colgan, MSS. 

8. St. Wiro, (or Bearaidhe,) Bishop, an. 650.2282 

St. Odrian, Bishop. 

St. Gybrian, Confessor, eighth century. 

10. St. Comgal, Abbot of Benchor, an. 600. 

St. Cataldus, Bishop of Tarentum, seventh century. 
14. St. Carthag Mochuda, Bishop of Lismore, an 637. 
15. St. Dympna, Virgin and Martyr. 

St. Genebrard, Martyr, 

seventh century. 

16. St. Brendan, Abbot of Cluain-fearta, an. 578. 

17. St. Maw, Confessor. 

St. Silave, (or Silan.) Bishop, an. 1100. 

22. St. Coital, Abbot of Inis-coel in Tirconal. 

25. St. Dumhade, Abbot, of Hy. an. 717. 

30. St. Maguil, Confessor, companion of St. Fursey, an. 685. 


The Irish commemorate on the Ist, St. Brecan, in whose honour the church 
called Tempul-Brecain was dedicated in the greater Arran, and Kil-Brccain 
in the dioceses of Killaloe. Also St. Mochaimh, Abbot of Tirdaglas, disciple 
of St, Columb, an 584. And St. Ultan, Abbot, brother to SS. Foilan and 
Foilan, an 680, or 689. On the 3rd, St. Conlaeth, first Bishop of Kildare, and 
founder of that cathedral with the assistance of St. Brigit, in whose honour 
it was dedicated: he died an. 519, and was buried and was buried in his own 
church at Kildare. On the 8th, St. Indracht, Martyr, on whom see Acts. SS. 
Hib. ad 5 Feb. On the 16th, St. Fidmunius of Raithen, brother to St. 
Fidharleus, an. 750; Also St. Marclaisre, Abbot. of Benchor. an 645. and, 
St. Carantocus (or Carnech,) a Briton who assisted St. Patrick; on the 22nd 
the Translation the relics of SS. Patrick, Brigit. and Columb. 


JUNE 


3. St. Coemgen, (or Keivin,) Abbot of Glendaloch, an. 618. 

4. St. Petrocus, Confessor, a Briton, an. 564. 

SS. Breaca and Buriana, Virgins. 

St. Nennoca, Virgin, an. 467. Colgan MSS. 

7. St. Colman, (called Mocholmoc,) Bishop of Dromore, an. 610. 
8. St. Syra, sister to St. Fiacre, seventh century. 

9. St. Columb-kill, Abbot, an. 597. 

11. St. Tochumra of Kilfenora, Virgin. 

St. Tochumra of Kilmore, Virgin. 

13. St. Damhnade, Virgin. 

14. St. Nennus, Abbot, an. 654. 

St. Psalmodius, disciple of St. Brendan, seventh century. 

15. St. Vauge, Hermit, an. 585. 

17. St. Molingus, (called Dairchilla.) Bishop of Ferns, an. 697 
20. St. Gobain, Martyr, seventh century. 

26. St. Babolen, companion of St. Fursey, seventh century. 


The Irish commemorate on the 6th, St. Coca, (or Coga,). Virgin, in whose 
honor was dedicated church of Kilcock in Leinster. on the borders Meath; 
on the 8th, St. Bronius, Bishop of Cuil-irra in Connaught. an. 511: on the 
9th St. Baithenus. Abbot of Hy. disciple of St. Columb. On the 11th St. 
Mactalius. Bishop of Kilcullen in Leinster disciple of St. Patrick, an 548. 
On the 12th, St. Coemanus, converted by St. Patrick, an. 500. And St. 
Forannan, Abbot of Benchor, 634. On the 13th, St. Macnisius, Abbot of 
Cluain-macnois, disciple of St. Kiaran, an. 590. 


JULY 


1. St. Rumold, Bishop and Martyr, an. 775. 

3. St. Guthagon, Recluse, eighth century. 

4. St. Finbar, Abbot. 

St. Bolcan, Abbot, disciple of St. Patrick. 

5. St. Modwena, Virgin, ninth century. 

St. Edana, Virgin. 

6. St. Palladius, Bishop and Apostle of the Scots, in Ireland and North- 
Britain, an. 450. 

St. Moninna, Virgin and Abbess of Sliabh-cuillin in Ulster, an. 518. 

8. St. Kilian. Bishop, and his companions, SS. Colman and Totnan, Martyrs 
an. 688. 
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Drostan, Abbot of Dal-congail, an. 809. Colgan MSS.2384 


. Idus, Bishop of Athfoda in Leinster, disciple of St. Patrick. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
. Nissen, Abbot, baptized by St. Patrick. 
. Congal, Abbot of Jabhnallivin. 


Turnin, Confessor, companion of St. Foilan. 
Arbogastus, Bishop of Strasburg, an. 678. Act. SS. Hib. 
Dabius, Confessor. 

Declan, first Bishop of Ardmore. 


St. Luican, of Kill-luican, Confessor. 


The Irish commemorate on the Ist, St. Cumian Bishop of Aendrum in 
Ulster, an. 658; on the 3d, St. German, first Bishop of the Isle of Man, 
disciple o St. Patrick; also St. Killen, or Chilian,) Abbot of Hij, an. 747; on 
the 8th, St. Aid, Abbot of Tirdaglas, martyred by the Norwegians, an. 843; 
on the 9th St. German, Patron of Cluain-seanbho in the diocese of Kildare; 
on the 16th, St. Torbach, Bishop of Ardmagh, an. 808; also St. Braccan, 
Abbot of the monastery in Meath, called from him Ardbraccan an. 650; and 
St. Fenenan, (or Feneder,) Bishop, an 630; on the 18th, St. Cronan, Abbot 
of Cluain-macnois, an. 637. 


AUGUST 


1. St. Peregrinus, (in Irish Cu-coigcriche,) Hermit, an. 643. 
4. St. Luanus, Abbot of Cluain-fearta Molua, an. 622. 

9. St. Nathy, (or David,) Patron of Achonry. 

St. Fedlimid, Bishop of Kilmore, sixth century. 

10. St. Blaan, Bishop.2282 

12. St. Muredach, first Bishop of Killala, an. 440. 

15. St. Mac-cartin, Bishop of Clogher, an. 506. 

19. St. Mochteus, (called Mochta-Lugt,) first Bishop of Lowth, an. 535. 
St. Cumin, surnamed Foda, Bishop, an 661. 

20. St. Andrew, Companion of St. Donatus, an. 880. 

23. St. Eugenius, Bishop of Ardsrath, Derry, an. 570. 

30. St. Fiacre, Confessor, an. 670. 

31. St. Aidan, Bishop of Lindisfarne, an. 651 


The Irish commemorate on the 1st, St. Saran, Abbot of Benchor, an. 742; on 
the 2nd, St. Crochan, Titular of Kilicrochan in the diocese of Ardfert; on the 
8th, St. Colman, third Bishop of Lindisfarne, an. 674; on the 14th, St. 
Fachanan, Abbot of Ross-alither in Munster; on the 18th, St. Degha, 
surnamed Maccarril, Bishop, an. 586; on the 23d, St. Sillan, Abbot and 
Bishop of Maghbile, an. 618. 


SEPTEMBER 


3. St. Macnisius, first Bishop of Connor, an. 506. 

4. St. Ultan, first Bishop of Ardbraccan in Meath, an. 656. 

5. St. Alto, Confessor, eighth century.2286 

6. St. Bega, (or Bees,) Virgin. 

St. Macculindus, Bishop of Lusk, an. 497. 

7. St. Grimonia, Virgin and Martyr. 

St. Eunan, first Bishop of Raphoe. 

8. St. Disibod, Bishop, an 700. 

9. St. Kiaran of Cluainmacnois, an. 549. 

St. Osmauna, Virgin, seventh century. 

10. St. Finian, Abbot and Bishop of Maghbile in Ulster, sixth century. 
12. St. Albeus, Bishop of Emely, an. 525. 

14. St. Cormac Mac-Cuillinan, Bishop of Cashel, and king of Munster, an. 
908. 

17. St. Rouin, (or Rodingus,) Abbot, an. 680. 

24. St. Adamnan, Abbot of Hij, an. 705. 

St. Conald, Confessor, companion of St. Rupert, eighth century. 

25. St. Finbar, Bishop of Cork, sixth century. 

26. St. Colman-elo, Abbot, an. 610. 


The Irish commemorate on the 7th, St. Cronan, Abbot of Maghbile, an. 
649; on the 10th, St. Sigenius, Abbot of Benchor, son of O’Cuinn, an. 662; 
on the 12th, St. Sigenlus, Abbot of Hy, son of Fachna, an. 651: also St. 
Laisrean, (or Molaisre,) Abbot of Daimhinnis, an. 570 or 563. 

N. B. Some have imagined that St. Firminus, Bishop and Martyr, (whose 
life is given on the 25th of September,) was an Irishman; but without the 
least authority, as is proved by Usher, Primord, c. 16. From the acts of this 
Saint it appears that be was a native of Pampelona in Iberia, which an 
injudicious copier mistook for Ibernia. 


OCTOBER 


1. St. Fidharlius, Abbot of Raithan, an. 762 
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Canicus, (or Kenny,) Abbot, an. 599. 
Colman, Martyr, an. 1012. 
Gall, Abbot, an. 646. 


Aidan, Bishop of Mayo, an. 768. 

Fintan Munnu, Abbot, an. 634. 

Donatus, Bishop of Fiesoli, ninth century. 

Abban, Abbot, nephew of St. Ibar, sixth century. 

Foilan, Martyr, brother to SS. Ultan and Fursey, an. 655. 


The Irish commemorate on the 2d, St. Odran, Confessor of Letrach-Odhran 
in Munster, an. 548. On the 8th St. Corcran, Abbot of Iniscealtra, an. 1040. 
On the 12th, St. Mobhius Clairineach, (called also Berchan,) Abbot of 
Glasnaidh on the plains of the Liffey, an. 544. On the 16th, St. Cyra, (or 
Chera,) Abbess of Kil-chera in Munster. On the 27th, St. Odran, Bishop, 
disciple and immediate successor of St. Sennan in the see of Inis-cathaig, 
an. 580. On the 29th, St. Colman, Bishop of Kilmacduach in Connaught, 
seventh century on whom see Act. SS. Hib. ad 3 Feb. 


NOVEMBER 


2. St. Vulgan, Recluse, seventh century. 

3. St. Malachy, Bishop of Armagh, an. 1148. 

9. St. Benignus, (or Binen,) Bishop, an. 468. 

12. St. Levin, Bishop and Martyr, an. 633. 

13. St. Constant, Confessor of Loch-Erne, an. 777. 

St. Chillin, (or Kilian,) Confessor, seventh century. 

14. St. Laurence, Bishop of Dublin, an 1181. 

15. St. Malo, (or Maclovius,) a Briton, an. 565 or 570. 

20. St. Maxentia, Virgin and Martyr. 

21. St. Columban, Abbot, an. 615. 

24. St. Cianan, (or Kenan,) Bishop of Duleek, in Meath, an. 489. 
27. St. Virgilius, Bishop of Saltzburg, an. 784. 

St. Secundinus, (called Seachnal,) Bishop of Dunseachnal or Dunshaughlin, 
in Meath, an. 447. 


The Irish commemorate on the 2nd, St. Erc, first Bishop of Slane, in Meath, 
an. 513. On the 10th, St. John, Bishop of Mecklenburg, Martyr, an. 1066. 
And St. Aedus, Abbot of Enach-midbrenin in Muscray, an. 588. On the 
11th, St. Sinellus, Abbot of Cluain-inis in Loch-erne, sixth century, On the 
17th, St. Duloch, of Fingall, Confessor. On the 24th, St. Colman, son of 
Lennin, first Bishop of Cloyne, and disciple of St. Finbar, an. 604, or 
according to the four Masters, in 600. On the 30th, St. Brendan, Abbot of 
Birr, contemporary of St. Brendan of Cluainfearta, an. 564 or 574. 


DECEMBER 


12. St. Finian, Bishop of Cluain-iraird, (called Clonard,) in. Meath, an. 552. 
St. Columb, Abbot, son of Crimthain, and founder of Tirdaglas, an. 548. 

St. Cormac, Abbot. 

St. Colman, Abbot of Glendaloch, an. 659. 

15. St. Florence, (or Flann,) Abbot of Bencor. 

16. St. Beanus, Bishop. 

19. St. Samthana, Abbess of Cluain-bronach, in Teffia, an. 738. 

26. St. Jarlath, Bishop of Tuam, an. 540. 


The Irish commemorate on the ist, St. Nessan, Confessor, disciple of St. 
Finbar, and patron of Cork, seventh century; he is also honoured on the 17th 
of March. On the 14th, SS. Fingar and Companions, Martyrs in Cornwall, 
an. 445. On the 18th, St. Flannan, first Bishop of Killaloe, seventh century. 
And St. Magnenius, Abbot of the monastery near Dublin, called from him 
Kilmainham. On the 26th, St. Comman, Abbot and founder of the church of 
Roscommon, since translated to Elphin. 

Besides these saints, we find many others in Irish calendars, 
martyrologies, and annals. Nor will the greatness of the number be a matter 
of surprise, if it be considered, that for the space of three hundred years 
after its conversion to Christianity, Ireland has been celebrated, even by 
foreign writers, as an island of saints, and the mart of sacred literature, from 
which issued some of the greatest ornaments of the church. Hither the 
youths of the continent and of Britain resorted frequently for their 
cultivation, and from hence professors have been invited by foreign princes 
for the establishment of universities, and for founding seminaries of true 
knowledge in different parts of Europe. Though we have already touched on 
this subject, we find ourselves under an obligation of returning to it, that we 
may remove the aspersion of Mr. Hume, a celebrated modern historian, who 
scrupled not to contradict on this head all our ancient documents, domestic 
and foreign. He has done so, without giving us any authority but his own for 


the contradiction. In his history of England2282 he advances, that “the Irish, 
from the beginning of time, had been buried in the most profound barbarism 
and ignorance.” To this barbarism, common originally to all European 
nations, Mr. Hume sets no limitation in regard to Ireland; and in this, as in 
other instances, his candour failed him. Among the inhabitants of the West, 
civilization was slow and gradual; and among the remotest, the lights of 
nature, assisted by casual intercourses with other nations, might, in 
favourable periods of time, produce great efforts for forming a good civil 
state. In a country long free, and long undisturbed, the case is very 
probable, and the old annalists of Ireland affirm it to be a fact in regard to 
their own country. The observation made by ecclesiastical historians, that 
the gospel, on its first promulgation, made the quickest progress among 
civilized nations, affords no mean support to the relations of the Irish 
writers on this subject. Ireland’s being converted to the gospel in fewer than 
thirty years from St. Patrick’s mission, infers such a proof of anterior 
civilization, as no modern skepticism can overturn. On that conversion, it 
became the prime seat of learning in Christendom, as the learned Prideaux 
has acknowledged in his Connexion of the New and Old Testament: and to 
quote ancient authorities in proof would be endless. 

But this state of things in Ireland had an unhappy reverse. In the ninth 
century it was invaded and wasted by successive swarms of heathen 
Normans. Its seats of learning were demolished to their foundations. A 
relaxation of morals commenced; and the license of a civil government, 
including all the mischiefs of the feudal system, had to the miseries of 
foreign depredations added those of domestic disorder. Mr. Hume, careless 
to correct, or unwilling to curb his inclination to general censure, has, in the 
case before us, made no distinction. On the contrary, he affirms on his own 
bare authority, that in the middle ages, “the Irish felt the invasions of the 
Danes and the other northern people; but the inroads (he says) which spread 
barbarism in the other parts of Europe, tended rather to improve the Irish.” 
The reverse is the real fact. The Irish, though in the decline of their virtue 
and power, improved those northern barbarians as soon as they consented to 
give them settlements on their sea-coasts. By the labours of their clergy, 
they converted them to Christianity; and it was then that the Ostmen (as 
they were called) began to build towns in the maritime districts granted to 


them, and to make some amends for the many populous, though unwalled 
towns they had demolished in their former inroads. 

The re-establishment of facts important to ecclesiastical history and 
public edification, could not appear to greater advantage than in the present 
work. It is no unequivocal proof of its merit, that the French, a nation 
famous for biography and critical learning, have found it worthy of 
translating into their own language. The French editor does not hesitate to 
pronounce it the best work of the kind that ever was published.22°8 We find, 
however, that he was not supplied with many of the corrections and 
additions which the author had prepared for a new edition: and this will 
account for the mistakes which we meet with in the French translation, 
particularly in the lives of the Irish and Scottish saints. These must readily 
occur to the reader, and it is hoped will be attended to in the next French 
edition. 


J.C. 


Dublin, 31st Oct. 1780. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX FOR THE 
REV. ALBAN BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


Containing The names of the Popes, Principal Heretics; Roman Emperors; 
Emperors of the East and West, King of England and of France; Martyrs, 
Holy Fathers, and other Ecclesiastical Writers; Saints of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and of other countries,—who are mentioned in Mr. Butler’s Lives 
of the Saints or who have existed since the commencement of the Christain 
A‘ra to the present time the General Councils; Principal Events, 
Persecutions, &c., that have taken place during the above period; including 
also the Doctrine and Discipline, Religious Institutes, and other 
miscellaneous subjects which occur in the history of each Age. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


THE following Index exhibits a sketch of a regular history of the Christian 
church, of which many interesting subjects occur in the course of the Lives 
of the Saints. It is divided into eighteen ages or centuries, and each age 
comprises the principal objects of Church History, classed in ten general 
heads. 

The First General Head contains the names of all the Popes from St. Peter 
to Pius VII. The two dates placed before their names, denote the years of 
their election and demise. A reference is given after their names, to the day 
of the month under which the history of their lives may be found, or, at 
least, some mention of them is made. Though there are some popes, 
heretics, &c., of whom no mention occurs in the course of these Lives of 
the Saints, it was thought proper to insert their names in the Index, that the 
list of the successors of St. Peter, &c., might not be incomplete. 

In the Second Head may be found the succession of the Roman 
Emperors, till the destruction of the empire; then the Emperors of the East 
and West. 

The Third and Fourth Heads comprise the Kings of England and France. 

Under the Fifth Head are comprised the General Councils, and such 
particular councils as are of note, or occur in these Saints’ Lives, with their 
dates, and references to the places where they occur. 

The Sixth Head contains a catalogue of the Holy Fathers of the Church, 
and other Ecclesiastical Writers, who in every age have defended and 
propagated the purity of Catholic doctrine, and the sanctity of Christian 
morality. The years of their deaths are assigned in the chronological margin. 

The Seventh Head comprises a catalogue of the Saints of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and of other countries, whose names are not under some 
other division of this plan. 

Under the Eighth Head are given the names of the principal Heretics of 
each age, with the years in which they began to teach their doctrines, or 


were condemned; and a reference to the day of the month under which 
some account is given of them. 

In the Ninth Head, under the general title of Events, many different 
objects are included; 1st. The Persecutions of the Church, with the names of 
the most illustrious martyrs who suffered in them; 2nd. The Conversion of 
Nations, with the names of the apostolic men who were the instruments of 
God in that great work; 3d. The Doctrine and Discipline of the age, as far as 
any mention of it occurs in the lives of the Saints of that age; 4th. Religious 
institutes, with the names of their founders, and the dates of their 
establishment; 5th. Miscellaneous subjects, which occur in the history of 
the age, and are mentioned in this work. 

As it may be a Satisfaction to some to see the Articles of Doctrine 
collected together, and placed in a more regular order than that in which 
they stand in the above-mentioned Index, another Index is added, 
presenting, at one view, some select articles of doctrine and points of 
discipline, with references to the day of the month and page of the volume 
where they may be found. 

The sketch given in these Indexes shows, at once, the perpetual and 
visible existence of the Catholic church, from the time of Christ to the 
present day; the uninterrupted succession of her chief pastors in the chair of 
St. Peter; the origin of heresies; the councils in which most of them were 
condemned; the doctors who refuted them, and stood forth, in every age, as 
defenders and witnesses of the true faith; the persecutions in which 
thousands of Christian heroes sealed their faith with their blood; the ancient 
and uniform doctrine and tradition of the church; and the bright examples of 
sanctity which have illustrated her in every age. 


THE MYSTERIES AND FESTIVALS OF OUR GOD AND 
SAVIOUR 


On the Blessed Trinity, moveable feasts. 

On Religious Worship and the Sabbath-day, moveable feasts. 

On the Prophecies relating to Christ, Dec. 25. 

On the time of Advent, mov. feasts. 

On the truth of Christ, Dec. 25. 

On the Circumcision, Jan. 1. 

On the Holy Name of Jesus, mov. feasts. 

On the Epiphany, Jan. 6. 

On the Presentation of Christ in the temple, Feb. 2. 

On the Flight of Christ into Egypt, Dec. 28. 

On the Fast of Christ in the desert, mov. feasts. 

On the Baptism of Christ, Aug. 29. 

On Christ’s calling his Apostles. See the Life of St. Peter, &c., and June 29. 
On some of Christ’s Miracles. See Nov. 30 and June 29. 

On his raising Lazarus, July 29. 

On Christ’s Transfiguration, Aug. 6. 

On Christ’s Entrance into Jerusalem before his Passion, mov. feasts. 
On the Institution of the Blessed Sacrament, mov. feasts. 

On the Death of Christ, mov. feasts. 

On the Burial and Resurrection of Christ, mov. feasts. 

On the Ascension of Christ, mov. feasts. 

On the Descent of the Holy Ghost, mov. feasts. 

On the Promulgation of the New Law and the Establishment of the 
Christian Church, mov. feasts 

St. Peter is appointed Head of the Church, June 29. 


CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX, &c. 


FIRST AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

65 St. Peter, June 29. 
St. Linus, Sept. 23. 

St. Cletus, April 26. 
St. Clement, Nov. 23. 
St. Anacletus, July 13. 


ROMAN EMPERORS 


14 Augustus, Dec. 25. 

37 Tiberius. 

41 Calus Caligula. 

68 Nero, July 2, under whom first general persecution. 
69 Galba 

Otho and Vetellius 

79 Vespasian 

81 Titus. 

96 Domitian, Feb. 1, May 6, under whom second gen. persecution 
98 Nerva, Feb. 1. 

Trajan. 

On the history of Agrippa, July 25. 


COUNCILS 


51 of the Apostles at Jerusalem, June 29 and 30. 


SACRED AND ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


St. Peter, June 29. 
St. Paul, June 29. 


St. Matthew, Sept. 21. 

St. John, Dec. 27. 

St. James the Less, May 1. 

St. Jude, Oct. 28. 

St. Mark, April 25. 

St. Luke, Oct. 18. 

Liturgy of St. James. Vide May 1. 

Acts of St. Andrew. Vide Nov. 30. 

Apostolical Canons and Apostolical Constitutions. Vide Nov. 23, not2282 
91 St. Hermas, May 9. 

95 On the books ascribed to St. Dionysius the Areopagite, Oct. 3. 
100 St. Clement, Nov. 3. 

On the Epistle of Barnabas. See June 11. 

On Philo the Jew. See June 29, not2228 


SAINTS 


Saints in this age, besides the Apostles, &c., mentioned above. 
The B. V. Mary. See her festivals 

The Conception Dec. 8. 

The Nativity, Sept. 8. 

The Holy Name of the B. V, Sept. 8. 

The Presentation, Nov. 21. 

The Annunciation, Mar. 25. 

The Visitation, July 2. 

The Purification, Feb. 2. 

The Assumption, Aug. 15. 

The Dedication of St. Mary ad Nives, Aug. 5. 
The Festival of the Rosary, Oct. 1. 

On the Angels. 

Apparition of St. Michael, May 8. 

Dedication of St. Michael, Sept. 29. 

Holy Angel Guardians, Oct. 2. 

On All Saints, Nov. 1. 

On All Souls, Nov. 2. 

Nativity of St. John Baptist, June 24. 


Decollation of St. John, Aug. 29. 
St. Joseph, March 19. 

St. Anne, July 26. 

St. Mary Magdalen, July 26. 

St. Martha, July 29. 

St. Thecla. Sept. 23. 

St. Petronilla, May 31. 

St. Pudentiana, May 19. 

St. Nicodemus, Aug. 3. 

St. Gamaliel, Aug. 3. 

St. Nicomedes, Sept. 15. 

St. Philemon, Nov. 22. 

The Seven Machabees, &c., Aug. 1. 


med 
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HERETICS 


Simon Magus, June 6. 

Cerinthus, Dec. 27, mov. feasts. 
Hymeneus. 

Nicolaits, Oct. 28. 

Ebion, Dec. 27, Feb. 18, mov. feasts. 
Menander. 

Basilides, Aug. 28, not2224 
Saturninus, July 28. 

Nazareans, Feb. 18. 


EVENTS 


St. Peter establishes his Chair first at Antioch, then at Rome, where he sat 
twenty-five years, and suffered martyrdom. See Feb. 22, Jan. 18, June 29. 

For the history of the establishment of the Christian Church, and of the 
conversion of nations, see the Lives of the Apostles, and other Apostolic 
men; SS. Peter and Paul, June 29. St. Andrew, Nov. 30. St. James the Great, 
July 25. St. James the Less and St. Philip, May 1. St. John, May 6 and Dec. 
27. St. Bartholomew, Aug. 24. St. Matthew. Sept. 21. St. Thomas, Dec. 21. 
SS. Simon and Jude, Oct. 28. St. Matthias, Feb. 24. St. Mart, April 25. St. 


Luke, Oct. 18. St. Phillip the Deacon, June 6. St. Barnabas, June 11. St. 
Titus, Jan. 4. St. Timothy, Jan. 24. St. Joseph, of Arimathea, March 17. St. 
Anianus, April 25. St. Maximinus, June 8. St. Joseph Barsabas, June 11. St. 
Philemon, Nov. 22. St. Stephen, Dec. 26. St. Onesimus, Feb. 16. 


On the Institution of Metropolitans and on Patriarchs, see not2224Sept. 5. 
On the Institution of Deacons, Dec. 26. 


On the Therapeuts, and the antiquity of the Ascetic life, April 25 and June 
29, not2323 


The Apostles, after their call to the Apostleship, lived in continency. See 
May 31 and June 29. 


PERSECUTIONS 


A.D. 
33 In the first partial persecution raised at Jerusalem, St. Stephen suffered 
martyrdom, December 26. 


43, 44 In the second partial persecution, raised by Herod Agrippa, St. James 
the Great was martyred, July 25, and St. Peter was cast into prison. Vide 
Aug. 1. 


64 In the first general persecution raised against the Church by Nero, 
suffered SS. Peter and Paul, see June 24, 29, and 30. St. Vitalis, April 28. 
SS. Processus and Martinian, July 2. St. Nazarius, July 28. 


70 Jerusalem taken and burnt, the Christians retire to Cella, Feb. 18. 


95 In the second general persecution under Domitian, St. John the 
Evangelist was banished, after having been cast into a vessel of boiling oil, 
May 6, Dec. 27. 


On Christian churches, Nov. 9 and 18. 


SECOND AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

St. Anacletus, 

109 St. Evaristus, Oct. 26. 
109-119 St. Alexander, May 3. 
119-128 St. Sixtus I., April 6. 
128-139 St. Telesphorus, Jan. 5. 
139-142 St. Hyginus, Jan. 11. 
142-157 St. Pius I, July 11. 
157-168 St. Anicetus, April 17. 
168-176 St. Soter, April 22. 
176-192 St. Elentherius, May 26. 
192 St. Victor, July 28. 


ROMAN EMPERORS 


117 Trajan, Feb. 1. 

138 Adrian, May 26, July 18. 

161 Antoninus Pius, July 6, 11, Sept. 14. 
169 Lucius Verus, Jan. 26. 

180 Marcus Aurelius, Jan. 8, 26, April 18. 
192 Commodus June 28, April 18. 

193 Pertinax, June 28. 

193 Didius Julianus, June 28. 

194 Niger, June 28. 

198 Albinus, June 28. 

Severus, June 28, July 17. 


COUNCILS 


195 At Cesarea, Oct. 29, concerning the time of celebrating Easter. 
196 At Rome, &c., on the time of celebrating Easter, July 28. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


107 St. Ignatius, Feb. 1. 

150 Papias, June 28. 

St. Polycarp, Jan. 26. 

St. Quadratus, May 26. 

167 St. Justin, June 1. Old ed. April 14. 
St. Melito, April 1. 

175 St. Apollinaris, Jan. 8. 

181 St. Hegesippus, April 7. 

186 St. Apollonius, April 18. 

190 St. Theophilus of Antioch, Dec. 6. 
St. Dionysius, Cor. April 8. 
Athenagoras, Dec. 6. 

On the writings of Antoninus Pius, see Sept. 4. 


SAINTS 


Saints of this age who did not suffer in the persecutions, and are not 
mentioned above 

St. Mark, Bishop of Jerusalem, Oct. 23. 

St. Narcissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, Oct. 29. 

St. Prosdecimus, first bishop of Padus, Nov. 7. 

St. Lucius, King, Dec. 3. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

101 Cainists, July 17. 

103 Elxai. 

109 Millenarians, April 24, June 28, Nov. 17. 
110 Gnostics, Oct. 28, June 28. 

120 Carpocrates, April 14, July 1. 

130 Adamites, April 14, July 1. 


140 Valentinus, Jan. 11, June 28. 

141 Cerdo, Jan. 11. 

142 Marcion, April 11. 

146 Theodorus the Banker and Theodorus the Tanner, July 28, Aug. 26. 
147 Heraclion. 

149 The Ophites. 

151 Marcus and Colorbasus. 

159 Tatian and the Enaralites, July 28, Dec. 6. 

171 Bardesanes, July 9. 

172 Montanus, May 26, July 17, 21, 28. 

172 Priscilla and Maximilla, May 26. 

179 Hermogenes, Dec. 6, July 17. 

180 Apelles. 

187 Praxeas, V. May 26, July 17, 28, Nov. 17, mov. feasts. 
190 Selucius and Hermias. 

191 Artemas. 

Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, Jan. 7, Sept. 30. 


EVENTS 


PERSECUTIONS 


107 In the third general persecution raised by Trajan, St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, suffered at Rome, Feb. 1. St. Simeon of Jerusalem, Feb. 18. SS. 
Rufus and Zozimus, Dec. 18. Under Antoninus suffered St. Fellcitas and 
her seven sons, July 10. 


121 Under Adrian suffered SS. Faustinus and Jovita. Feb. 15. St. Sixtus, 
April 6. St. Getulius &c. June 10. St. Hermes, Aug. 28. St. Sabina, August 
29. 


169 In the fourth general persecution under Lucius Verus and Marcus 
Auerlius, St. Polycarp was crowned with martyrdom Jan. 26. SS. Ptolemy, 
&c., Oct. 19. St. Justin, martyr June 1 (or April 14.) 


177 SS. Pothinus, &c., at Lyons, June 2. SS. Epipodius and Alexander. 
April 22. SS. Symphorian, Aug. 22. SS. Marcellus and Valerian, Sept. 4. 


186 Under Commodus suffered Saint Apollonius, April 18. 
191 A miracle was obtained by the prayers of the thundering legion, Jan. 1. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONS 


182 King Lucius writes to Pope Eleutherius; SS. Fugatius and Damian are 
sent into Britain, May 26, Dec. 23. 

Britain received the Christian faith from preachers sent by the bishops of 
Rome, May 26. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Divinity of Christ Feb. 1, Jan. 26, April 14, June 1, Dec. 6. 

Eucharist, Jan. 26, Feb. 1, June 1, (allas April 14) 

Original Sin. Dec. 6. 

Sermon of Trinity, Dec. 6. 

Authority of the Church, and Tradition June 28. 

Primacy of the See of Rome, June 28. 

Miraculous powers, June 28. 

Frequent use of the sign of the Cross, July 17. 

The Saints are with Christ in heaven, Jan. 26, April 14, June 1. 

Devotion to the saints in heaven, Jan. 26, Feb. 1. 

Respect shown to redes, Jan. 16, Feb. 1. 

Coadjutor to a bishop Oct. 29. 

On the origin of the civil jurisdiction and possessions of the See of Rome, 
July 15. 

On the question concerning the time of keeping Easter, see July 28, mov. 
feasts. 

On the custom of the Irish and Scottish churches, see July 6, Oct. 12, Nov. 
22: 


THIRD AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

202 St. Victor, July 28. 

202-218 St. Zephyrinus, Aug. 26. 
218—223 St. Calistus, Oct. 14. 
223-230 St. Urban, May 25. 
230—235 St. Pontian, Nov. 19. 
235-236 St. Anterus, Jan. 3. 
236-250 St. Fabianus, Jan. 20. 
251-252 St. Cornelius, Sept. 16. 
252-253 St. Lucius, March 4. 
253-257 St. Stephen, Aug. 2. 
257-258 St. Sixtus II., Aug. 6. 
259-269 St. Dionysius, Dec. 26. 
269-275 St. Felix, May 30. 
275-283 St. Eutychian, vide April 22. 
283-296 St. Caius, April 22. 
296—304 St. Marcellinus, April 26. 


ROMAN EMPERORS 


211 Severus, July 17. 

212 Geta, July 17. 

217 Caracalla. 

218 Macrinus. 

222 Heliogabalus, April 22, Oct. 14. 

235 Alexander Severus, April 22, Oct. 14, Nov. 19. 
237 Maximinus, Sept. 16, Nov. 19. 

237 Gordian I. 

237 Gordian II. 


238 Papienus. 

238 Balbinus. 

244 Gordian III. 

249 Philip, Jan. 24. 

251 Decius, Aug. 13, Sept. 16. 
253 Gallus, Aug. 6, 13. 

253 Hostilian. 

270 Emilius, Aug. 6. 

270 Volusianus. 

260 Valerian, Feb. 24, April 30, Aug. 
268 Gallien, Aug. 6. 

270 Claudius II., Aug. 6. 

270 Quintil. 

275 Aurelian, Aug. 6. 

282 Probus. 

283 Carus, Sept. 22, Jan. 30. 
284 Carinus, Sept. 22. 
Numerianus. 

Dioclesian, Jan. 20. 
Maximian, Sept. 22. Dec. 9. 
Herculeus, Sept. 22, April 27. 


COUNCILS 


251 At Rome, against the Novatians, Sept. 16. 

257 At Rome, against the Rebaptizers. 

261 At Alexandria, in which Sabellius was condemned, Nov. 17. 
264 At Antioch, against Paul of Samosata, Nov. 17. 

270 At Antioch, against Paul of Samosata, Nov. 17. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


202 St. Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, June 28. 
213 St. Panteenus, July 7. 

216 Minutius Felix, June 3. 

St. Clement of Alexandria, Dec. 4. 

245 Tertullian, July 17. 


250 St. Hypolitus, Aug. 22. 

251 St. Cornelius, Sept. 16. 

254 Origen, April 22, Nov. 17. 

258 St. Sixtus II., Aug. 6. 

258 St. Cyprian, Sept. 16. 

259 Dionysius, Rome, Dec. 16. 

264 St. Dionysius Alexander, Nov. 17. 
270 St. Gregory, Neoces., Nov. 17. 

St. Zeno, April 12. 

Arnobius, Aug. 9. 

270 On the writings ascribed to Dorotheus of Tyre vide June 5. 
St. Victorinus, Nov. 2. 

Calus, Priest of Rome, Nov. 18. 

Julius Africanus. 


SAINTS 


Besides the Martyrs, the following were distinguished by their sanctity in 
this age 

St. Felix of Nola, Jan. 14. 

St. Julian, first Bishop of Mans, Jan. 27. 

St. Cecilius, June 3. 

St. Martial, Bishop of Limoges, June 30. 

St. Memmius, first Bishop of Chalons, Aug. 5. 

St. Austremonius, Nov. 1. 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Nov. 17. 

St. Gatian, first Bishop of Tours, Dec. 18. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

Rebaptizers, Aug. 2, Sept. 16. 

239 Noetians, Nov. 17, mov. feasts. 
240 Privatus, Jan. 20. 

242 Berillus, April 22. 

249 Arabici. 

251 Novatus, Sept. 16, Nov. 17. 


251 Novatian, Sept. 16. 

257 Sabellians, May 2, Nov. 11, mov. feasts. 

263 Paul of Samosata, May 30, Nov. 17, mov feasts. 
254 Origenists, Sept. 30, April 22, Nov. 17. 

277 Manes, Aug. 28, and the Manicheans 

290 Hieracithe., 

Valens. 

Felicissimus, Sept. 16. 

Angelici. 

Apostolici. 

Nepos, Nov. 17. 

Coracion, Nov. 17. 

Philostratus writes the life of Apollonius Tyaneus, April 22, May 26. 


EVENTS 


PERSECUTIONS 


202 In the fifth general persecution, raised by Severus, in 202, suffered St. 
Ireneus, with many companions, at Lyons, June 28. St. Leonidas, April 22. 
SS. Perpetua and Felicitas and companions, March 7. St. Andeolus, May 1. 
St. Zoticus, July 21. St. Victor, July 28. 


230 Under Alexander Severus, St. Cecily suffered. Nov. 22, and St. 
Callistus, Oct. 14. 


235 In the sixth general persecution, raised by Maximinus, suffered St. 
Pontian, Nov. 19. 


249 Under Philip, St. Apollonia suffered at Alexandria. 


252 In the seventh general persecution, raised by Decius, suffered St. 
Fabian, Jan. 20. St. Babylas, Jan. 24. St. Pionius. Feb. 1. St. Agatha, Feb. 5. 
St. Polyeuctus, Feb. 13. St. Carpus, April 14. St. Maximus, April 30. St. 
Alexander, March 18. St. Acacius, March 31. Epimachus, May 10. St. Peter, 
May 15. St. Venantius, St. Castus, May 15. St. Martial, June 30. The Seven 
Sleepers, July 27. St. Abdon &c., July 30. St. Hypolitus, Aug. 13. St. 


Regina, Sept. 7. St. Lucian, Oct. 26. St. Trypho, Nov. 10. St. Nemesion, 
Dec. 19. St. Epimachus, Dec. 12. St. Victoria Dec. 23. 


257 In the eighth general persecution, raised by Valerian, suffered St. 
Fructuosus, Jan. 21. St. Nicegorus, Feb. 9. St. Montanus, Feb. 24. St. 
Marinus, &c., March 3. St. Priscus, &c., Mar. 28. St. James, &c., April 30. 
St. Pontius May 14. St. Stephen, Aug. 2. St. Sixtus, Aug. 6. St. Laurence, 
Aug. 10. The Martyrs of Utica, Aug. 28. St. Cyprian, Sept. 16. St. 
Dionysius, Oct. 9. St. Saturninus, Nov. 29. St. Eugenia, Dec. 25. 


270 In the ninth general persecution, raised by Aurelian, suffered St. 
Marius, &c., Jan. 19. St. Marinus, May 3. St. Conon, May 29. St. Felix, 
May 30. St. Agapetus, Aug. 18. St. Mamas, Aug. 18. St. Columba, Dec. 31. 


In the tenth general persecution, raised by Dioclesian, from 286, suffered 
St. Sebastian, Jan. 20. St. Donatian. May 24. St. Tiburtius Aug. 11. St. Plat, 
Oct. 1. SS. Crispin and Crispinian, Oct. 25. St. Quintin, Oct. 31. The Seven 
Martyrs of Samosata, Dec. 9. St. Fuscian, Dec. 11. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONS 


On the first preachers of the Christian faith in Gaul. 


They received their mission and orders from the Apostolic See of Rome, as 
did the preachers who established churches in Spain and Africa, Oct. 9, Jan. 
20. 


211 The gospel preached at Besancon, June 16. 


272 Saint Benignus preaches in Burgundy, and St. Austremonius in 
Auvergne, Nov. 1. St. Firminus and St. Quintin at Amiens, Sept. 25, Oct. 
31. St. Piat, at Tournay. Oct. 1. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


On the Consubstantiality of God the Son, Feb. 1, Nov. 17, Dec. 26, Dec. 9. 
Original Sin, Nov. 17. 
On the validity of Baptism given by heretics, Sept. 16. 


Eucharist, Nov. 17. 

On the Real Presence, Dec. 9, and the Sacrifice of the Mass, Sept. 16. 

On Confession, Sept. 16. 

On Orders; the number of priests, deacons, &c., in the city of Rome, Sept. 
16. 

On the supremacy of St. Peter, and of the pope, Aug. 2. 

On the Unity of the Church, and the necessity of holding this unity, Sept. 
16. 

Miraculous powers in the Church, June 28, Sept. 16. 

The Saints in heaven intercede for the faithful on earth, April 22, Sept. 16. 
The excellence of Virginity, Sept. 16. 

St. Anthony places his sister in a house of virginity, Jan. 17. 

The Fast of Lent, Nov. 17. 

Fasts of Wednesdays and Fridays, Jan. 21. 

Institution of Ember-days, Oct. 14. 

St. Anthony retires into solitude, Jan. 17. 

On the Catacombs, Oct. 14. 

On the ancient custom of visiting the tombs of the martyrs, Oct. 14. 

On the ancient manner of writing, Aug. 13. 

The first antipope, Novatianus, Aug. 28. 


FOURTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

308-310 St. Marcellus, Jan. 16. 
310-310 St. Eusebius, Sept. 26. 
311-314 St. Melchiades, Dec. 10. 
314-335 St. Sylvester, Dec. 31. 
336-336 St. Mark, Oct. 7. 
337-352 St. Julius, April 12. 
352-366 Liberius, Dec. 11. 
366—384 St. Damasus, Dec. 11. 
385-398 St. Sericius. 

399 St. Anastasius, April 27. 


ANTIPOPES 


356 Felix. 
366 Ursicinus. 


ROMAN EMPERORS 


305 Dioclesian and Maximian Herculeus abdicate, April 27, Aug. 18. 
411 Galerius, April 27. 

306 Constantius Chlorus, April 27. 

307 Severus. 

313 Maximinus, May 27. 

325 Licinius, April 27, Aug. 18. 

312 Maxentinus, April 27. 

337 Constantine the Great, May 2, Aug. 18. 

340 Constantine the Younger, May 2. 

361 Constantius, Jan. 14, May 2. 


350 Constans, May 2. 
363 Julian the Apostate, Jan. 25, July 25, March 22, Jan. 24, June 14. 
364 Jovian, July 11. 


EMPERORS OF THE WEST 


375 Valentinian I., Dec. 7, June 14. 

383 Gratian, Dec. 7, 11. 

388 Maximus, Nov. 11, Dec. 7, March 27. 
392 Valentinian II. March 27, Dec. 7. 

394 Eugenius, Dec. 7, March 27. 
Honorius. 


EMPERORS OF THE EAST 


378 Valens, June 14, Dec. 7. 
395 Theodosius the Great, Feb 21, March 27, Dec. 7, Sept. 10. 
Arcadius, Sept. 10. 


COUNCILS 


311 of Donatus at Carthage. 

313 Rome, Dec. 10. against the Donatists. 

314 Arles first, against the Donatists. Dec 31, a which three British bishops 
present May 26. 

Ancyra. 

Neocesarea. 

Rome, Dec. 11. 

320 Alexandria, against the Arians. 

325 General Council of Nice, against the Arians, Dec. 31, Feb. 26, May 2. 
326 Antioch. 

335 Tyre, Arian against St. Athanasius, Sept. 11, May 2. 

Jerusalem, Arian, May 2. 

336 Constantinople, Arian. 

339 Alexandria, May 2. 

Constantinople, Arian. 

341 Rome, May 2, June 7. 


Antioch, Arian May 2. 

345 Antioch, Arian. 

347 Sardica, April 12, July 16, May 2. 
Philippopolis, Arian, May 2. 

348 Carthage, first, Aug. 28. 

349 Sirmium, Catholic. 

350 Gangre, mov. feasts. 

Laodicea, mov. feasts. 

351 Sirmium, semi-Arian, May 2. 

358 Sirmium, Arian, April. 25, May 2. 

359 Rimini, April 25, May 2, Dec. 11. 

Seleucia, Jan. 14. 

362 Alexandria, May 2. 

368 Rome, Dec. 11. 

370 Rome, Dec. 11. 

373 Rome, against Apollinaris. 

380 Saragossa, against the Priscillianists, April 25. 
381 Aquileia, Dec. 11. 

Gen. Constantinople, May 9, Dec. 11, Mar. 9, Feb. 12, Nov. 21. 
390 Carthage, second. 

397 Carthage, third, Aug. 28, in which a catalogue of the books of Scripture 
was published. 

398 Carthage, fourth. 

Carthage fifth. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


St. Methodius of Tyre, Sept. 18. 

309 St. Pamphilus, M. June 1. 

Lactantius, Aug. 9. 

SS. Anthony, Jan. 17, and Pachomius, May 14. 
312 St. Lucian, Jan. 7. 

338 St. James of Nisibis, July 11. 

Eusebius of Cesarea, July 16. 

362 St. Marcellus of Ancyra, March 22. 

St. Prudentius, Dec. 10. 


369 St. Hilary of Poitiers, Jan. 14. 
370 Lucifer of Cagliari, May 2, Dec. 15. 
373 St. Athanasius, May 2. 

379 St. Basil, June 14. 

St. Ephrem, July 9. 

384 St. Damasus, Dec. 11. 

St. Optatus, June 4. (old. ed. July 1.) 
385 Didymus, Sept. 30. 

387 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, March 18. 
389 St. Gregory of Nazianzen, May 9. 
395 St. Amphilochius, Nov. 23. 

396 St. Gregory of Nyssa, March 9. 
397 St. Ambrose, Dec. 7. 

399 Evagrius of Pontus, March 3. 

St. Pacien, March 9. 


FATHERS AND SAINTS 


Among the Fathers and Saints of the Deserts were eminent: 
St. Paul, Jan. 15, Lower Thebais. 

St. Anthony, Jan., Coma, Upper Egypt 

St. Amnou, Oct. 4, Egypt. 

St. Pachomius, May 14, Egypt. 

Theodorus, Upper Thebais, Dec. 30. 

Two SS. Macariuses the Elder, January 16, Upper Egypt. 
St. Pammon. 

St. Pambo, Sept. 6. 

St. Isidore, Jan. 15, of Sceté. 

St. John of Lycopolis, March 27. 

St. Hilarion, Oct. 21, in Palestine. 

St. Julian Sabas, Oct. 18, in Mesopotamia. 

St. Abraham, March 15, in Mesopotamia. 

St. Ethram, Mesopotamia, July 9. 

St. James of Nisibis, July 11, in Mesopotamia. 

St. Serapion the Sindonite, March 21. 

St. Serapion, Abbot of Arsinoe, March 22. 


St. Paul, Anchoret, March 7. 

St. Aphraates, Anchoret in Persia, April 7. 
St. Prior, Hermit, Egypt, June 17. 

St. Julian, Anchoret, July 6. 

St. Thais the Penitent, Oct. 8. 

St. Marcian, Anchoret, Cyrus, Syria, Nov. 2. 
Other Saints of this age 

St. Zeno, Bishop of Verona, April 12. 

St. Pheebadius, Bishop of Agen. April 25. 
St. Kebius, Bishop, England. April 25. 

St. Monica, W., May 4. 

St. Servatius, Bishop of Tongres, May 13. 
St. Maximus, Bishop of Triers, May 29. 
St. Illidius, Bishop, June 5. 

St. Philastrius, Bishop of Brescia, July 18. 
St. Macrina, Virgin, July 19. 

St. Joseph of Palestine, July 22. 

St. Liborius, Bishop of Mans, July 23. 

St. Donatus, Bishop of Orazzo, Aug. 7. 
St. Helen, Empress, Aug. 12. 

St. Justus, Archbishop of Lyons, Sept. 2. 
St. Mansuet, Bishop of Toul, Sept. 3. 

St. Evurtius, Bishop of Orleans, Sept. 7. 
St. Paphnutins, Bishop, Sept. 11. 

St. Donatian, Bishop of Rheims, Oct. 14. 
St. Mello, Bishop of Rouen, Oct. 22. 

St. Flour, Bishop, Nov. 3. 

St. Mathurin, Priest, Nov. 9. 

St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, Nov. 11. 

St. Spiridion, Bishop, Dec. 14. 


HERETICS 


A.D. 
311 Donatists, (first edition, July 1,) June 4, Aug. 28, Dec. 10. 
Meletians, Nov. 26, Feb. 26. 


319 Arians, Feb. 26, Jan. 14, May 2, June 7, 8, July 16, Nov. 26, mov. 
feasts. 

Semi-Arians, ibid., mov. feasts. 

Colluthians, Feb. 26. 

325 Audiani. 

362 Macedonians, March 18, June 7, Nov. 23. 
Eustachians, March 18. 

Aetians, Anomeans, mov. feasts, Jan. 27. 
Aerians, mov. feasts. 

Photinians, May 2. 

377 Apollinarists, July 9, Dec. 11. 
Collyridians, Aug. 15. 

Bonosiari. 

Schism at Antioch, Jan. 27, Sept. 30, Dec. 11. 
380 Priscillianists, Aug. 28, Nov. 11. 
Helvidians, Sept. 8. 

389 Jovianists, Sept. 8, 20. 

390 Massilians, Nov. 23. 


EVENTS 


PERSECUTIONS 


In the tenth most bloody persecution, begun by Dioclesian, and continued 
by his successors, till Constantine, besides the martyrs who suffered at the 
end of the third century, are honoured in this, St. Peter Balsam, under 
Maximinus, Jan. 3; St. Lucian, under the same, Jan. 7; Saint Marcellus, 
under the same, Jan. 16 St. Agnes, Jan. 21; St. Vincent, Jan. 22; both under 
Dioclesian; St. Blase, Feb. 3; Sain Phileas, Feb. 4, under Licinius; St. 
Soteris Feb. 10; St. Saturninus, Feb. 11; both under Dioclesian; St. Elias, 
&c., Feb. 16, under Galerius; St. Tyrannio, &c., Feb. 19, under Dioclesian; 
St. Serenus, Feb. 23; St. Adrian, Mar. 5; St. Apollonius, March 8, under 
Galerius; the forty martyrs, March 10, under Licinius; St. Ireneeus, March 
24, under Dioclesian; St. Apian, April 2; St. Agape, &c., April 3, under 
Dioclesian; St. Odesius, April 8, under Galerius; the eighteen martyrs, April 
16; Saint George, April 23; St. Marcellinus, April 26, St. Anthimus, &c., 


April 27; Saint Didymus. April 28; St. Pollio, April 28; all under 
Dioclesian; St. Victor, May 8; St. Boniface, May 14; both under Galerius; 
St. Pancras, May 12; St. Theodotus, May 18; St. Julius, May 27; St. 
Cantius, May 31; all under Dioclesian; St. Basiliscus, under Maximinus, 
May 27; Saint Pamphilus, June 1, under Galerius; St. Marcellinus, June 2; 
St. Erasmus, St. Vitus, June 15; St. Cyr, June 16; St. Nicander, June 17; St. 
Alban, June 22; St. Julias, &c., July 1; St. Phocas, July 3; SS. Nabor and 
Felix, July 12; St. Justa, July 20; St. Victor, July 21; Saint Pantaleon, July 
27; St. Simplicius, July 29, St. Julitta, July 30; all under Dioclesian; St. 
Quirinus, June 4, under Licinius; St. Thea, July 25, under Maximinus; St. 
Afra, Aug. 5; SS. Justus and Pastor, Aug. 6; St. Cyriacus &c., Aug. 8; St. 
Euplius, Aug. 12; St. Timothy, &c., Aug. 19; St. Genesius, Aug. 26; SS 
Felix and Adauctus, Aug. 30; all under Dioclesian; St. Timothy, Aug. 22. 
under Maxentius; St. Adrian, Sept. 8, under Galerius; St. Gorgonius, Sept. 
9; St. Protus, &c., Sept. 11; St. Euphemia, Sept. 16; St. Ferreol, Sept. 18; St. 
Januarius, Sept. 19; St. Cyprian, &c., Sept. 26; SS. Cosmas and Damian, 
Sept. 27; all under Dioclesian; St. Methodius, Sept. 18, under Maxentius; 
St. Marcus, &c., Oct. 4; St. Justina, Oct. 7; St. Domninus, Oct. 9; St. 
Tarachus, Oct. 11; St. Faustus, Oct. 13; St. Felix, Oct. 24; all under 
Dioclesian; St. Casarius. Nov. 1; St. Vitalis, Nov. 4; the four crowned 
brothers, Nov. 8; St. Mennas, Nov. 11; all under Dioclesian; St. Theodorus, 
Nov. 9, under Galerius; St. Crispina, Dec. 5; St. Leocadia, Dec. 9; St. 
Eulalia, Dec. 10; St. Lucy, Dec. 13; St. Gregory of Spoletto, Dec. 24; St. 
Anastasia, Dec. 25; St. Sabinus, Dec. 30; St. Anycia, Dec. 30; all under 
Dioclesian. 


327 In the persecution of Sapor in Persia, suffered St. Sadoth, &c., Feb. 20; 
St. Daniel, &c., Feb. 21; St. Acepsinius, March 14; St. Jonas, Mar. 29; the 
126 martyrs of Hadiabena, April 6; the Roman captives, April 9; St. 
Bademus, April 10; St. Simeon, &c., April 26; Saint Azades, April 22; St. 
Barhadbesciabes, July 21; St. Barsabias, Oct. 20; St. Milles, Nov. 10; Saint 
Narsis, Nov. 30. 


380 St. Sapor, &c., Nov. 30. Vide Saint Maruthas, Dec. 4. 


The Catholic Bishops, who were chiefly persecuted under the Arian 
emperor Constantius, were St. Athanasius, May 2, with almost all the rest 
of the Bishops of Egypt; St. Eustathius of Antioch, (banished by 
Constantine,) July 16; St. Paul of Constantinople. June 7. Lucius of 
Adrianople; St. Hilary of Poitiers Jan. 14; St. Paulinus of Triers, Rhodon of 
Toulouse, St. Dionysius of Milan, St. Eusebins of Vercelle, Dec. 15; Lucifer 
of Cagliari, Dec. 15; St. Asterius of Petra, St. Potamon of Heraclea, May 
18; St. Serapion of Thmuis, Mar. 21; Asclepas of Gaza, May 2. 


372 Under Athanaric the Goth, suffered St. Sabas, April 12; St. Nicetas, 
Sept. 15. 


362 Under Julian the Apostate, suffered St. Juventius, &c., Jan. 25; St. 
Basil, March 22; Sain Gordian, May 10; SS. John and Paul, June 26; St. 
Bonosus, Aug. 21; St. Artemius, Oct. 20. St. Theodoret, Oct. 23; St. 
Biblana, Dec. 2. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONS 


A.D. 

330 The Ethiopians are converted by St. Frumentius, Oct. 27. 

The origin, irruption, conversion, and persecution of the Goths—in their 
conversion they embraced the Catholic faith, not Arianism, April 12. 

On the religion of the Persians, Nov. 30. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Divinity of Christ, Feb. 4. 

Ceremonies used in baptism, holy oil, chrism, character, March 18. 
Confirmation distinct from baptism, character, Mar. 18. 

Real Presence, March 9, 18, June 4, (first ed. July 1,) June 14, Dec. 7. 
Transubstantiation, March 9, 18. 


Mass, March 9, 18. 


Viaticum, Dec. 11. 

Eucharist kept in churches after the sacrifice, June 4, Dec. 7. 

Penance and confession, the power of forgiving sins, March 9, 18, June 14. 
Bishops consecrated by one bishop, April 9. 

Celibacy of the clergy, March 14, Jan. 14, Sept. 11. 


On the Church, March 9. Name of Catholic, March 9. Unity of the true 
church, March 9, June 4, (first ed. July 1.) Necessity of being united to the 
apostolic see of Rome, as to the centre of unity, June 4, (first ed. July 1.) 


Tradition, March 9, 13. 

Miracles, Sept. 19. 

On the use of the sign of the Cross, Mar. 18, July 9, Dec. 9. 

Pictures in churches, Dec. 11. 

The B. V. Mary called @eo Tokoc, (Mother of God,) March 9, 18. 

The custom of carrying blessed candles on the Purification, March 18. 
Invocation of Saints, March 9, Feb. 12, May 9, June 14, July 9, Dec. 11. 
Churches dedicated in honor of saints, April 23. 


Prayers for the souls of the faithful departed, March 18, May 2, July 9. 
Purgatory, July 9. 


Respect to relics, March 18, May 9, June 4, (first ed. July 1,) June 14, Dec. 
ie 


Vows of continency, April 22. 


On the excellence of virginity, Sept. 18, Dec. 7. 
Ceremony of virgins consecrating themselves to God, Feb. 11, Dec. 7. 


The election of the archbishop of Constantinople confirmed by Pope 
Damasus, Dec. 11. 


Confirmation of bishops in the western patriarchal, Dec. 11. 
St. Ascholius appointed apostolical vicar, Dec. 11. 

On the fast of Lent, March 9, 18. 

Penitential canons, by St. Gregory of Nyssa, Mar. 9. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES 


A.D. 

305 St. Anthony founds his first monastery, Jan. 17, May 14. 
St. Augustin institutes the Order of Regular Clerks, Aug. 28. 
St. Pachomius, draws up a Monastic Rule in writing, May 14. 
St. Basil writes his longer and shorter rules for monks, June 14. 


MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 


363 Julian in vain orders the temple of Jerusalem to be rebuilt, March 18. 
Fictitious history of Marcellinus, April 26. 

Deaths of persecutors, April 27. 

Schools erected by the Jews at Babylon and Tiberias, July 22. 

On the study of the canon law, Nov. 26. 

312 The vision of the emperor Constantine. 

326 Constantine gives orders for the building of Christian churches; the 
dedication of St. John Lateran, Nov. 9. 

336 Invention of the Cross, May 3. 


POPES 


A. D. 


399-402 St. 
402-417 St. 
417-418 St. 
418-422 St. 
422-432 St. 
432-440 St. 
440-461 St. 
461—468 St. 
468-483 St. 
483-492 St. 
492-496 St. 
496-498 St. 


FIFTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


Anastasius I., Apr. 7. 
Innocent I., July 28. 
Zozimus, Aug. 28. 
Boniface I., Oct. 25. 
Celestine, April 6. 
Sixtus ITI., March 28. 
Leo the Great, Apr. 11. 
Hilary, June 25. 
Simplicius, March 2. 
Felix II., or III., Nov. 21. 
Gelasius, Nov. 21. 
Anastasius II., July 19. 


498 Symmachus, July 19. 


ANTIPOPES 


418 Eulalius, Oct. 25. 
498 Laurence, July 19. 


EMPERORS OF THE WEST 


413 Honorius. 
421 Constantius. 
455 Valentinian. 
Maximus. 

456 Avitus. 

461 Majorian. 
465 Severus. 


472 Anthemius. 

Olibrius. 

474 Gliserius. 

475 Julius Nepos. 

476 Romulus Augustulus. 

476 Odoacer, who took the title of King of Italy, and put an end to the 
Western Empire, See March 2. 


EMPERORS OF THE EAST 


408 Arcadius, Jan. 27. 
450 Theodosius II. 
457 Marcian, Sept. 10. 
474 Leo I. 

Leo II., Dec. 11. 

491 Zeno, Dec. 11. 


COUNCILS 


400 Toledo, against the Priscillianists, Nov. 11. 
402 Turin. 

Milevis, first, Aug. 28. 

403 Synod at the Oak, Jan. 27. 

411 Conference at Carthage, Aug. 28. 

412 At Carthage against Celestine, Aug. 28. 
415 Jerusalem, Aug. 28. 

Diospolis, or Lydda, Aug. 28. 

416 Milevis, second, Aug. 28. 

Carthage, Aug. 28, July 28. 

417 Rome, Aug. 28. 

Africa. 

418 Carthage. 

431 Ephesus, first, 3d general Jan. 28, April 6. 
439 Reez, Nov. 27. 

441 Orange, first, Nov. 27. 

445 Rome, May 5. 

449 Latrocinale Ephesinum, Sept. 10, Feb. 17, April 11. 


450 Councils held in Ireland by St. Patrick, Mar. 17. 
451 Chalcedon, first, 4th gen., April 11, Sept. 9, 17. 
452 Arles second. 

453 Angers. 

455 Arles, third, Nov. 27. 

483 Rome. 

484 Rome. 

494 Rome, under Pope Gelasius, Nov. 21. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


A400 St. Gregory of Nyssa, March 9. 

403 St. Epiphanius of Salamis, May 12. 
407 St. John of Chrysostom, Jan. 27. 

410 Rufinus, Sept. 30. 

420 Palladius of Helianopolis. 

St. Jerome, Sept. 30. 

St. Maximus, Bishop of Turin, June 25. 

St. Gaudentius of Brescia, Oct. 25. 

423 St. Sulpitius Severus, Jan. 29. 

430 St. Alexander, founder of the Acemetes. 
St. Augustin, Aug. 28. 

St. Possidius of Calama, Aug. 28, May 17. 
431 St. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, June 22. 
Philostorgius. 

433 John Cassian, July 21. 

440 St. Isidore of Pelusium, Feb. 4. 

444 St. Cyril of Alexandria, Jan. 28. 

445 St. Vincent of Lerins, May 23. 

447 St. Proclus of Constantinople, Oct. 24. 
449 St. Hilary of Arles, May 5. 

450 St. Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons, Nov. 16. 
451 St. Peter Chrysologus, Dec. 4. 
Socrates the Scholastic, a Novatian. 
Zozomen. 

457 Theodoret, Bishop of Cyr, Jan. 23, 24. 


460 St. Simeon Stylites, Sept. 3. 

461 St. Leo the Great, April 11. 

463 St. Prosper, June 25. 

468 St. Nilus, Nov. 12. 

Victor of Aquitaine. 

471 Orosius, Aug. 3. 

473 Mammertus Claudius. 

480 St. Mammertus, Archbishop of Vienne, May 11. 
484 Salvian of Marseilles, March 2. 
Vigilius, Bishop of Tapsa. 

489 Sidonius Apollinaris, Aug. 23. 

490 Faustus of Reez, Semipelagian, Nov. 27. 
496 St. Gelasius, Pope, Nov. 23. 

St. Victor of Vitus, July 13. 

St. Severinus, Oct. 23. 

St. Maruthas, Dec. 4. 


SAINTS 


Among the holy Religious, and Monks, are distinguished the following: 
St. Arsenius, July 19. 

St. Euthymias, Jan. 20. 

St. Simeon Stylites, Jan. 5. 

St. Honoratus, Jan. 16. 

St. Severinus, Jan. 8. 

St. John Calybite, Jan. 15. 

St. Cadocus, Abbot of Llancarvan, Jan. 24. 
St. Martinianus, Hermit, Feb. 13. 

St. Maro, Abbot, Feb. 14. 

St. Auxentius, Hermit, Feb. 14. 

St. Romanus, Abbot, Feb. 28. 

St. John of Egypt, March 27. 

St. Mary of Egypt, April 9. 

St. Vincent of Lerins, May 24. 

St. Caprais. Abbot. June 1. 

St. Prosper of Aquitaine, June 25. 


St. Sisoes, Anchoret, July 4. 

St. Poemen, Abbot, Aug. 27. 

St. Pammachius, Aug. 30. 

St. John the Dwarf, Sept. 15. 

St. Nilus, Anchoret, Nov. 12. 

St. Daniel the Stylite, Dec. 11. 

St. Marcellus, Abbot, Dec. 29. 

Other Saints of this age 

St. Almachus, Martyr, Jan. 1. 

St. Nathalan, Bishop of Aberdeen, Jan. 8. 
St. Paula, Widow, Jan. 10. 

St. Isidore, Jan. 15. 

St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Pavia, Jan. 21. 
St. Marcella, Widow, Jan. 31. 

St. Abraames, Bishop of Carres, Feb. 14. 
St. Porphyrius, Bishop of Gaza, Feb. 26. 
St. Euphrasia, Virgin, March 13. 

St. Deogratias, Bishop of Carthage, March 22. 
St. Perpetuus, Bishop, April 8. 

St. Serf, first Bishop of Orkneys, April 20. 
St. Macull, Bishop, Ireland, April 25. 

St. Brieve, Bishop, May 1. 

St. Amator, Bishop of Auxerre, May 1. 

St. Mammertus, Archbishop of Vienne, May 11. 
St. Julia, V. M., May 23. 

St. Desiderius, Bishop of Langres, May 23. 
St. Caraunus, M., Gaul, May 28. 

St. Ninnoca, V., England, June 4. 

St. Ternan, Bishop of the Picts, June 12. 
St. Bain, Bishop, Terouanne, June 20. 

St. Agoard, &c., MM., June 25. 

St. Vigilius, Bishop of Trent, June 26. 

St. Alexius, C., July 17. 

St. Marcellina, V., July 17. 

St. Blaan, Bishop, Ireland, Aug. 10. 

St. Muradack, Bishop of Killala, Aug. 12. 


St. Liberatus, &c., MM., Aug. 17. 

St. Firminus II., Bishop of Amiens, Sept. 1. 
St. Macculindus, Bishop, Ireland, Sept. 6. 
St. Pulcheria, Empress, Sept. 10. 

St. Patiens, Archbishop of Lyons, Sept. 11. 
St. Maurilius, Bishop of Angers, Sept. 13. 
St. Aper, Sept. 15. 

St. Eustochius, Bishop of Tours, Sept. 19. 
St. Rusticus, Bishop of Auvergne, Sept. 24. 
St. Eustochium. V., Sept. 28. 

St. Keyna, V., Wales, Oct. 8. 

St. Ursula, &c., VV. MM., Oct. 21. 

St. Marcellus, Bishop of Paris, Nov. 1. 

St. Benignus, Bishop, Nov. 9. 

St. Brice, Bishop, Nov. 13. 

St. Anian, Bishop of Orleans, Nov. 17. 

St. Ciaran, Bishop, Ireland, Nov. 24. 

St. Secundin, Bishop, Ireland, Nov. 27. 

St. Corentin, Bishop of Quimper, Dec. 12. 
St. Corentin, Dec. 12. 

St. Nicasius, &c., Archbishop of Rheims, Dec. 14. 
St. Olympias, W., Dec. 17. 

St. Melania, Dec. 31. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

406 Vigilantius, Sept. 30. 

408 Pelagius, Aug. 28, July 24. 

409 Celicoli. 

412 Celestin, Aug. 28. 

418 Julian, Aug. 28. 

427 Semipelagians, Aug. 28, June 25, Aug. 27. 

428 Nestorius, Jan. 28, Oct. 25, September 8, April 6, Oct. 24. 
448 Eutiches, April 11, Feb. 17, 21, Sept. 9. 

471 Peter Fullo, Oct. 24, March 2. 


486 Xenaia. 
Manichees, April 11, Nov. 21, Aug. 28. 


EVENTS 


PERSECUTIONS 


In the Vandalic persecutions, under Genseric and Huneric, suffered Saint 
Victorian, &c., March 23; SS. Armogastes, Archinimus, and Saturus, March 
29; St. Eugenius of Carthage, &c., July 13. 


421 In the persecution in Persia, under Vararanes, suffered St. James and St. 
Mahor Sapor, Nov. 27. 


Rome sacked by Alaric, Jan. 31, April 27, July 28. 
The emperor Zeno publishes his Henoticon, March 2, July 19. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONS 


St. Maruthas preaches in Persia, Dec. 4. 

431 St. Palladius sent by Pope Celestin to preach to the Scots, April 6, Dec. 
15. 

St. Ninian preaches to the Southern Picts, Sept. 16. 

St. Patrick converts Ireland, March 17. 

SS. Germanus and Lupus sent into England, April 6, July 24, 26. 

St. Severinus, Apostle of Austria, Jan. 8. 

496 Baptism of Clovis, King of the Franks, Oct. 1. 

452 St. Nathalan consecrated Bishop of Aberdeen, by the pope, Jan. 8. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Confirmation conferred only by bishops, July 29. 
Real Presence, Jan. 27, 28. 

Mass, Jan. 27, 28. 

Masses for the dead, Jan. 27. 

On the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, Oct. 24. 

On the Sacramentary of pope Gelasius, Nov. 21. 


On the Liturgy, Syro-Chaldaic of Saint Maruthas, Dec. 4. 
Relics used in the consecration of altars, June 22. 

On Penance and Confession, Jan. 27. 

The power of forgiving sins, Jan. 27. 

Extreme Unction, July 28. 

On the Popes, Oct. 24. 

Greater causes referred to the Apostolic See, July 28. 
On the Supremacy of the Pope, Jan. 28. 

Vicars of the Apostolic See, April 6. 

Tradition, Jan. 27. 

Miracles, Jan. 27, Aug. 3. 

On the sign of the Cross, Jan. 27, 28, June 22, Apr. 9. 
Holy Images, June 22. 

Pictures, April 9. 

Praying for the dead, June 22. 

Devotion to saints, June 22, Jan. 27. 

Intercession of the Virgin Mary, April 9. 

On the veneration of the martyrs, Oct. 30. 

Relics, Jan. 26. 

On the fast of Lent, Jan. 28. 

On Fasting, Jan. 27. 

Fasts of Wednesdays and Fridays, by apostolical authority, May 12. 
Institution of Rogation Days, May 11. 


SIXTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

498-514 Symmachus, July 19. 
514-523 Hormisdas. 

523-526 St. John I., May 27. 
526-529 Felix III. or IV., Aug. 22. 
529-531 Boniface II., Aug. 22. 
532-535 John II., Sept. 20. 
935-536 Agapetus, Sept. 20. 
536-538 St. Sylverius, June 20. 
538-555 Vigilius, June 20, Nov. 21. 
555-559 Pelagius I. 

559-572 John III. 

573-577 Benedict I. 

577-590 Pelagius II. 

590 St. Gregory the Great. 


ANTIPOPE 


530 Dioscorus. 


EMPERORS OF THE EAST 


518 Anastasius 
527 Justin I. 
965 Justinian. 
578 Justin II. 
586 Tiberius IT. 
Mauritius. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


519 The kingdom of the West Saxons, founded by Cerdic. 
527 The East Saxons, by Erconwin. 

547 Northumberland, by Ida. 

571 The East Angles, by Uffa. 

584 Mercia, by Cerda. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


511 Clovis I. 

The kingdom is divided among his four sons viz.: 
534 Thierry at Metz. 

554 Clodomir at Orleans. 

558 Childebert at Paris. 

562 Clotaire I. at Soissons. 

Second division of the kingdom among the four sons of Clotaire I., viz.: 
566 Cherebert at Paris. 

593 Gontran at Orleans. 

584 Chilperic I. at Soissons. 

575 Sigebert at Metz. 

Clotaire II. 


COUNCILS 
511 First of Orleans, June 8. 


529 Second of Orange, Aug. 27. 


553 Second of Constantinople, the 5th General council in the three 
chapters, Feb. 13, Nov. 21. of Seville, Feb. 27. 


589 Third of Toledo, in which the Nicene Creed was appointed to be read at 
mass, Feb. 27. 


At Brevl, in Cardiganshire, against the Pelagians, another at Victoria, 
assembled by St. David, the canons of which last were confirmed by the 
Roman church, Nov. 13, Mar. 1. Fifth of Orleans, Mar. 23. 


Fifth of Orleans Dec. 5. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


925 Boetius, May 27. 

St. Avitus of Vienne, Feb. 5. 

529 St. Theodosius, Jan. 11. 

533 St. Fulgentius, Bishop of Ruspa, Jan. 1. 

St. Remigius, Oct. 1. 

940 Dionysius Exiguus, June 29. 

Ferrandus, Deacon of Carthage, Jan. 1. 

542 St. Cesarius, Archbishop of Arles, Aug. 27. 
543 St. Benedict, March 21. 

562 Cassiodorus. 

Liberatus, Deacon of Carthage. 

569 Victor, B., in Africa, July 13, Aug. 23. 

578 John the Scholastic, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
580 St. Martin, Bishop of Dume. 

593 St. Anastasius I., April 21. 

St. Gildas Badonius, Jan. 29. 

594 Evagrius the Scholastic, Sept. 3. 

595 St. Simeon Stylites, Sept. 3. 

596 John the Faster, Patriarch of Constantinople March 12. 
St. Gregory, Bishop of Tours, Nov. 17. 

St. Leander of Seville, Feb. 27. 

Procopius, Sept. 20. 


SAINTS 


SAINTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND 


In this age were distinguished by their, sanctity, the following natives of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

St. Ita, or Mida, Jan. 15. 

St. Bride, Feb. 1. 

St. Theliau, Feb. 9. 

St. David. March 1. 
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Winwaloe, March 3. 
Fridolin, March 6. 
Paul de Leon, March 12. 
Tigernach, April 5. 
Dotto, April 9. 
Ruadhan, April 15. 
Eingen, April 21. 
Ibar, April 23. 
Brenden, May 16. 
Cathan, May 17. 
Petroe, June 4. 
Guadwall, June 6. 
Columkille, June 9. 
Vauge, June 15. 
John of Moutier, June 28. 
Oudoceus, July 2. 
Gunthiern, July 3. 
Moninna, July 6. 
Nathy, or David, Aug. 9. 
Felimy, Aug. 9. 
Maccarthin, Aug. 16. 
Moetaus, Aug. 19. 
Macnivius, Sept. 3. 
Kiaran, Sept. 9. 
Finian, Sept. 10. 
Albeus, Sept. 12. 
Barr, Sept. 25. 
Kenny, Oct. 11. 
Ethbin, Oct. 19. 
Magloire, Oct. 24. 
Alban, Oct. 27. 
Iltutus, Nov. 6. 
Malo, Nov. 15. 
Daniel, Nov. 23. 
Finian, Dec. 12. 
Columba, Dec. 12. 


St. 


Jarlath, Dec. 26. 


NATIVES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
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Eugendus, Jan. 1. 

Genevieve, Jan. 3. 

Gregory, Bishop of Langres, Jan. 4. 
Melanius, Bishop of Rennes, Jan. 9. 
Theodosius, Abbot, Cappadocia, Jan. 11. 
Salvius, Bishop of Amiens, Jan. 11. 
Maurus, Abbot, Jan. 15. 

Avitus, Archbishop of Vienne, Feb. 5. 
Vedast, Bishop of Arras, Feb. 6. 
Severinus, Abbot of Agaunum, Feb. 11. 
Elentherius of Tournay, Feb. 20. 
Pretextatus, Archbishop of Rouen, Feb. 24. 
Leander, Bishop of Seville, Feb. 27. 
Proterius, Priest of Alexandria, M., Feb. 28. 
Albinus, Bishop of Angers, March 1. 
Benedict. March 21. 

Gontran, King of France, March 28. 
Nizier, Archbishop of Lyons, April 2. 
Hermenegild, Spain, April 13. 

Paternus, Bishop of Avranches, April 15. 
Marcou, Abbot of Nanteau, May 1. 
Sigismund, King of Burgundy, May 1. 
John the Silent, May 13. 

Germanus, Bishop of Paris, May 28. 
Clotilda, Queen of France, June 3. 
Lifard, Abbot, June 3. 

Medard, Bishop of Noyon, June 8. 
Godard, Bishop of Rouen, June 8. 
Avitus, Abbot, June 17. 

Aaron, Abbot, June 21. 

Maxentius, Abbot, June 26. 

Gal, July 1. 


St. Calais, July 1. 

St. Simon, Egypt, July 1. 

St. Thierri, July 1. 

St. Cybar, July 1. 

St. Monegondes, July 2. 

St. Goar, Priest, July 6. 

St. Eugenius, Carthage, July 13. 

St. Ennodius, July 17. 

St. Radegundes, Queen of France, Aug. 13. 
St. Justinian, Hermit, Aug. 23. 

St. Cesarius, Archbishop of Arles, Aug. 27. 
St. Simeon Stylites the Younger, Sept. 3. 
St. Cloud, France, Sept. 7. 

St. Sequanus, Sept. 19. 

St. Lo, Sept. 21. 

St. Remigius, Archbishop of Rheims, Oct. 1. 
St. Galla, Oct. 5. 

St. Hospicius, Oct. 15. 

St. Elesbaan, King of Ethiopia, Oct. 27. 

St. Chef, Abbot. Oct. 29. 

St. Germanus, Bishop of Capua, Oct. 30. 
St. Leonard, Hermit. Nov. 6. 

St. Vanne, Bishop of Verdun, Nov. 9. 

St. Gregory, Bishop of Tours, Nov. 17. 

St. Sabas, Abbot, Cappadocia, Dec. 5. 

St. Nlcetius, Bishop of Triers, Dec. 8. 

St. Servulus, Dec. 23. 

St. Evroul, Abbot, Dec. 29. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

506 Deuterius. 

512 Severus, Chief of the Acephali, Sept. 20, March 2, Jan. 11, June 20. 
530 Themistus, Chief of the Agnoites, Sept. 13. 

535 The Jacobites, March 11. 


537 The Tritheists, mov. feasts. 

550 Facundus Hermianeus, and Ferrandus, Deacon of Carthage, wrote 
against the 5th General Council. 

553 Origenists, April 22. 

564 Incorrupticole, April 21, Dec. 5, March 12. Timothy Elurus, and Peter 
Mongus, Feb. 28. 


EVENTS 


Conversion of Nations 

532 St. Eleutherius converts the people about Tournay, Feb. 20. 

536 St. Vedast converts he people in Artois. Feb. 6 Baptism of Clovis. Feb. 
6, Oct. 1. 

557 St. Paternus converts the people in the diocess of Coutances, April 15. 
The church of Spain received its faith from Rome, Feb. 27. 

596 St. Angustin sent into England by Saint Gregory the Great, March 12, 
May 26. 

SS. Columban and Gallus convert many idolaters near the lake of 
Constance, Nov. 21. 

537 The people of Little Brittany received the faith from St. Paul de Leon, 
March 12. 

596 St. Leander converts Spain from Arianism to the Catholic faith, Feb. 
Pag 

The Picts, with their king, Bridius, converted by St. Columkille, June 9. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


On baptism, penance, sacrifice, July 13. 

White Garment, July 13. 

The body and blood of our Lord received on death bed, March 21. 
St. Hermenegild refuses communion from an Arian bishop, April 13. 
Commemoration of the faithful departed, June 16. 

Altar-cloths, body and blood of Christ, July 13. 

On the ancient Gallican. 

Liturgy, or Mass, May 28. 

Confession, Nov. 21. 

The office of the Church, Nov. 21. 


Gloria sung at mass, July 19. 

Tabernacle, images, July 19. 

Purgatory, July 19. 

The patronage of the martyrs, Jan. 1. 

Intercession of Saints, Feb. 28, July 13. 

Respect to relics, Jan. 11, July 6. 

Respect to the sign of the cross, Jan. 3, Feb. 6, Mar. 1, May 13. 
Celibacy of the Clergy, Feb. 27. 

Blessing of the paschal candle and Agnus Dei s, July 17. 

On the election of Popes, July 19. 

Supremacy of the Roman See, June 20, July 13. 

Superiority of Popes, July 19. 

Unity of the church, out of which no one can be saved, Jan. 1. 
Episcopacy in Scotland, July 6. 

See of St. Asaph, May 1. 

Relics sent by Pope Symmachus to St. Fulgentius Jan. 1. 
Miracle of speaking without tongues, July 13. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES 


A. D. 

On the Monastic Orders established in the Wess, March 12. 
529 Monastery of Mount Cassino, by St. Benedict, March 21. 
The abbey of St. Maur, and Maurist monks, Jan. 15. 

St. Bride, foundress of nunneries in Ireland, Feb. 1. 

St. Columba founds monasteries in Ireland and Scotland. 

On the Maronites, Feb. 14. 


MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 


On the remains of Augusta Veromanduorum June 8. 
On the irruption of the Lombards, March 2, Oct. 15. 
Vandals and Vandalic persecution, July 13. 

On the Saracens, July 13. 

On Belisarius, June 20. 

On the origin of the French, Oct. 1. 

On the origin of languages, Oct. 1. 


SEVENTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

590-604 St. Gregory the Great, March 12. 
604—605 Sabinian, Nov. 21. 

606—606 Boniface III., Nov. 21. 
607-614 Boniface IV, Nov. 21. 

614-617 Deusdedit. 

617-625 Boniface V. 

626-638 Honorius I., March 11, June 28. 
640-640 Severinus. 

640-642 John IV., March 11. 

642-649 Theodorus, Nov. 12. 

649-655 St. Martin I, March 11, Nov. 12. 
655-658 Eugenius I. 

658-672 Vitalian. 

672-676 Adeodatus. 

676-679 Domnus, Jan. 10. 

679-682 St. Agatho, Jan. 10. 

682-683 St. Leo II., May 7, June 28. 
684—685 Benedict II., May 7. 

685-686 John V. 

686-687 Conon, July 8. 

687 Sergius, Nov. 7, Feb. 13. 


ANTIPOPE 


687 Pachal 


EMPERORS OF THE EAST 


602 Mauritius 

610 Phocas. 

641 Heraclius. 

641 Constantin. 

641 Heracleonas. 

668 Constans. 

685 Constantine Pogonatus. 
Justinian II. 


ENGLAND 
THE HEPTARCHY 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


628 Clotaire II. 

638 Dagobert I. 

654 Sigebert II. 

660 Clovis IT. 

668 Clotaire III. 

673 Childeric II. 

679 Dagobert II., Nov. 7. 
690 Thierri ITI. 

695 Clovis ITI. 
Chlidebert III. 


COUNCILS 


610 At Rome. 

619 of Seville. April 4. 

633 Fourth of Toledo, April 4. 

649 At Rome, against the Monothelites, in which were censured the 
Ecthesis of Heraclius, and the Typus of Constans, Nov. 12. 

650 Chalons sur SaOone. 

670 At Heoultford, or at Thetford, Nov. 19. 

680 At Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, Sept. 19. 

Third of Constantinople, 6th gen., Jan. 10, May 7, Feb. 13. 


692 Conc. of Trullo, Quini, or Sext. Oct. 23, Feb. 13. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


606 St. John Climachus, March 30. 

609 Venantius Fortunatus, Nov. 1, Aug. 13. 
615 St. Columban, Nov. 21. 

616 Antiochus. 

619 John Moscus, March 11. 

630 George, Patriarch of Alexandria 

636 St. Isidore of Seville, April 4. 

639 St. Sophronius, March 11. 

646 Braulio. Bishop of Saragossa, March 27. 
657 St. Eugenius of Toledo, Nov. 15. 

659 St. Eligius, Dec. 1. 

660 Maculphus. 

662 St. Maximus, Dec. 30. 

667 St. Ildefonsus, Bishop of Toledo, Jan. 23. 
670 St. Fructuosus of Brasua, April 16. 

690 St. Julian of Toledo, March 8. 

St. Theodorus, Archbishop of Canterbury, Sept. 19. 
695 Cresconius. 


SAINTS 


Among the great numbers of British saints are distinguished the following 
Holy Princes and Princesses: 
St. Wereburge, Feb. 3. 

St. Ethelbert, Feb. 24. 

St. Etheldreda, June 23. 

St. Sexburg, July 6. 

St. Oswald, Aug. 5. 

St. Oswin, Aug. 20. 

St. Ebba, Aug. 25. 

St. Sebbi, Aug. 29. 

St. Eanswide, Sept. 12. 

St. Edwin, Oct. 4. 


St. Ethelburge, Oct. 11. 

St. Hilda, Nov. 18. 

The following were likwise eminent for their sanctity: 
St.Cedd, Bishop of London, Jan. 7. 

St. Bennet Biscop. Jan. 12. 

St. Lawrence, Archbishop of Canterbury, Feb. 2. 
St. Mildred, Feb. 20. 

St. Chad, March 2. 

St. Erconwald, April 30. 

St. Eadbert, May 6. 

St. Botolph, June 17. 

St. Aidan, Aug. 31. 

SS. Ewalds, Oct. 3. 

St. Vulgan, Nov. 2. 


SAINTS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


St. Kentigern, Bishop of Glasgow, Jan. 13. 
St. Fursey, Abbot, Ireland, Jan. 16. 

St. Deicolus, Abbot, Ireland, Jan. 18. 

St. Laserion, Bishop, Ireland, April 18. 
St. Beuno, Abbot, Ireland, April 21. 

St. Cronan, Abbot, Ireland, April 28. 

St. Fiachna, Ireland, April 29. 

St. Comgall, Ireland, May 10. 

St. Carthagh, Bishop, Ireland, May 14. 
St. Dympna, V., Ireland, May 15. 

St. Genebrard, Ireland, May 15. 

St. Oduvald, Abbot, Scotland, May 26. 
St. Maguil, Recluse, Ireland, May 30. 

St. Kewin, Bishop, Ireland, June 3. 

St. Colman, Bishop of Dromore, June 7. 
St. Syra, Virgin, Ireland, June 8. 

St. Psalmodius, Hermit, Ireland, June 14. 
St. Molingus, Ireland, June 17. 

St. Moloc, Scotland, June 25. 


St. Peregrinus, Herm t. Ireland, Aug. 1. 
St. Luanus, Abbot, Ireland, Aug. 4. 

St. Cumin, Bishop, Ireland, Aug. 19. 
St. Eugenius, Bishop, Ireland, Aug. 23. 
St. Fiaker, Anchoret, Ireland, Aug. 30. 
St. Ullan, Bishop, Ireland, Sept. 3. 

St. Bees, Virgin, Ireland, Sept. 6. 

St. Rouin, Abbot, Ireland, Sept. 17. 

St. Colman, Abbot, Ireland, Sept. 26. 
St. Gall, Abbot Ireland, Oct. 16. 

St. Monon, M., Scotland, Oct. 18. 

St. Fintan, Abbot. Ireland, Oct. 21. 

St. Foillan, M. Ireland, Oct. 31. 

St. Killain, Priest, Ireland, Nov. 13. 

St. Columban, Abbot, Ireland, Nov. 21. 
St. Colman, Abbot, Ireland, Dec. 12. 


SAINTS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


St. Sulpitius, Archbishop of Bourges, Jan. 17. 
St. Ildefonsus, Archbishop of Toledo, Jan. 23. 
St. Prix, Bishop of Clerment, Jan. 25. 

St. Bathildes, Queen of France, Jan. 26. 

St. John the Almoner, Jan. 30. 

St. Aldegondes, V., Abbot, Jan. 30. 

St. Amandus, Bishop, Feb. 6. 

St. Paul, Bishop of Verdum, Feb. 8. 

St. Barbatus, Bishop of Beneventum, Feb. 19. 
St. Gombert. Archbishop of Sens, Feb. 21. 

St. Pepin of Landen, Feb. 21. 

St. Galmier, Feb. 27. 

St. Felix, Bishop, March. 8. 

St. Julian, Archbishop of Toledo, March 8. 

St. Gertrude, Virgin. Abbess, March 17. 

St. Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarne, March 23. 
St. Braulio, Bishop of Saragossa, March 26. 
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Rupert, Bishop of Saltzbourg, March 27. 
Eustasius, Abbot of Luxeu, March 29. 
John Climachus, Abbot, March 30. 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville, April 4. 
Waltrude, Widow, April 9. 

Fructuosus, Archbishop of Braga, April 16. 
Anastasius, Anchoret, April 21. 
Theodorus, Bishop, April 22. 

Mellitus, April 24. 

Bona, V., April 24. 

Richarius, Abbot, April 24. 

Mauront, Abbot, May 5. 

Rictrudes, Abbot, May 12. 

Honoratus, Bishop of Amiens, May 16. 
Sospis, Recluse, May 21. 

Desiderius, Bishop of Vienne, May 23. 
Genesius, Bishop, June 3. 

Clodulphus, Bishop of Metz, June 8. 
Landry Bishop of Paris, June 10. 
Nennus, Abbot, June 14. 

Landelin, Abbot, June 15. 

Deodatus, Bishop of Nevers, June 19. 
Meen, Abbot, June 21. 

Babolen, June 26. 

Gal, Bishop of Clermont, July 1. 
Bertran, July 3. 

Arbogastus, Bishop of Strasbourg, July 21. 
Vandrille, Abbot, July 22. 

Gery, Bishop of Cambray, Aug. 11. 
Philibert, Abbot, Aug. 22. 

Owen, Archbishop of Rouen, Aug. 24. 
Syagrius, Bishop of Autun, Aug. 27. 
Agilus, Abbot, Aug. 30. 

Giles, Abbot, Sept. 1. 

Lupus, Archbishop of Sens, Sept. 1. 
Remaclus, Bishop of Maestricht, Sept. 3. 


St. Omer, Bishop, Sept. 9. 

St. Amatus, Bishop, Sept. 13. 

St. Amatus, Abbot, Sept. 13. 

St. Aicard, Abbot, Sept. 15. 

St. Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, Sept. 19. 
St. Emmeran, Bishop of Poitiers, Sept. 22. 

St. Germet, Abbot, Sept. 24. 

St. Aunaire, Bishop of Auxerre, Sept. 25. 

St. Theodota, M., Sept. 29. 

St. Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, Sept. 30. 
St. Bavo, Archbishop of Ghent, Oct. 1. 

St. Wasnulf, Patron of Condé, Oct. 1. 

St. Leodegarius, Bishop, M., Oct. 2. 

St. Aurea, V., Abbot, Oct. 4. 

St. Guislain, Abbot, Oct. 9. 

St. Paulinus, Archbishop of York, Oct. 10. 

St. Mummolin, Bishop of Noyon, Oct. 16. 

St. Anstrudis, V., Abbot, Oct. 17. 

St. Romanus, Archbishop of Rouen, Oct. 23. 
St. Faro, Bishop of Meaux, Oct. 28. 

St. Bertille, Abbot, Nov. 5. 

St. Justus, Archbishop of Canterbury, Nov. 10. 
St. Lewin, Nov. 12. 

St. Elay, Bishop of Noyon, Dec. 1. 

St. Birinus, first Bishop of Dorchester, Dec. 3. 
St. Siran, Abbot, Dec. 4. 

St. Fara, Virgin, Abbess, Dec. 7. 

St. Romaric, Abbot, Dec. 8. 

St. Valery, Abbot, Dec. 12. 

St. Jodoc, Dec. 13. 

St. Aubert, Bishop of Cambray, &c., Dec. 13. 
St. Begga, Widow, Dec. 17. 

St. Maximus, Dec. 30. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

609 Mahomet, March 11, May 6, Dec. 30. 

610 Philoponus, mov. feasts. 

630 Monothelites, Jan. 10, March 11, Feb. 13, Dec. 30. 


EVENTS 


Persecution under Cosroes, Jan. 22, Sept. 14. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONS 


St. Wilfrid converts the South Saxons, Oct. 12. 

The West Saxons, converted by St. Birinus, Dec. 3. 

The East Angles converted by St. Felix, March 8. 

Great numbers in the Island converted by St. Paulinus Sept. 10. 

St. Ceadda preaches among the Mercians, March 2. 

Edward, king of Northumberland, baptized by Saint Paulinus, Oct. 4. 
Conversion of Ethelbert, Feb. 21. 

St. Swibert preaches in Germany, Nov. 7, Mar. 1. 

St. Willibrord authorized by Pope Sergius to preach in Friesland, Nov. 7. 
St. Kilian is commissioned by Pope Conon to preach in Franconia, July 8. 
St. Columba preaches among the Swedes. 

St. Eligius preaches among the Flemish, Nov. 7, Dec. 1. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Eucharist, April 21. 

Viaticum, March 20. 

Mass, May 26. 

Masses for the dead, April 4, March 12, Aug. 5. 

Sacramentaries, March 12. 

Mosarabic Missal, April 4. 

Sacred Vessels, Altar-cloths, Vestments, May 26. 

Confession, Oct. 1, Dec. 1. 

Blessing of Holy Oils, March 12. 

The religion which was preached and established in England at the time of 
its conversion to Christianity, was the same as the Catholic religion of the 


present time, and of all ages, May 26. 

The ancient British bishops did not deny the pope’s authority: they agreed 
in faith with the Universal Church, May 26. 

Authority of the See of Rome, Jan. 10, March 12. 

St. Augustin ordained Bishop with license of Pope Gregory, May 26. 

St. Augustin is authorized by Pope Gregory to ordain Archbishops and 
Bishops in England, May 26, viz.: The Archiepiscopal pall is sent to him, 
with authority to ordain twelve Bishops, to be subject to his Metropolitan 
See, and afterwards twelve Bishops suffragans to the Archbishop of York. 
On the authority of the archbishops of Canterbury. Sept. 30. 

Veneration of the Cross, March 12. 

Processions, March 12. 

Invocation of Saints, March 12. 

Relics, Jan. 12. March 12, May 26. 

Festivals of Martyrs and Fasting-days, April 4. 

Holy Water, March 12. 

Pictures, Jan. 12, 22, March 13. 

Images, March 13. 

Miracles, May 26. Dec. 7. 

Celibacy of the clergy extended to subdeacons, Mar. 12. 


MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 


A.D. 

St. Theodore’s Penitential, Sept. 19. 

Cathedral of Canterbury founded, May 26. 

St. Mellitus, first bishop in London. 

The foundations of St. Paul’s in London laid April 24, 30. 

The foundation of Westminster, April 24. 

Rich presents made to churches by English kings, several of whom 
embraced the monastic state, May 26. 

School at Canterbury, Sept. 9. 

Bede’s portrait of the clergy and people of England after their conversion, 
May 26, Aug. 31. 

613 Jerusalem taken by the Persians. Sept. 14. On the Exaltation of the 
Cross, Sept. 14. 


622 The Egeira of the Mahometans, Dec. 30. 

629 The Holy Cross brought to Jerusalem, Sept. 14. 

636 Damascus taken by the Mahometans. 

638 Jerusalem taken by the Mahometans. 

639 Heraclius publishes his Ecthesis, March 11, Nov. 12. 

Constans publishes his Typus, Nov. 12. 

The three chapters, Nov. 21. 

St. Winefrid’s Well, Nov. 3. 

The history of Wales, April 21. 

On the British and Irish monks, May 10. 

Monks of Bangor massacred by a pagan king, after the death of St. 
Augustin, not at his instigation, May 26. 

Origin of the Saxons, English, and Jutes, May 26. 

The foundation of the English Saxon kingdom of the Northumbers, Aug. 5. 
Stones in the form of serpents, Nov. 18. 

On the origin of the Boguines, Dec. 17. 


EIGHTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

701 Sergius, Feb. 13, March 1, Nov. 7. 
701-705 John VI., Feb. 13. 

705-707 John VII., Feb. 13. 

708—708 Sisinnius, Feb. 13. 

708—715 Constantine, Feb. 13, March 12. 
715-731 St. Gregory II., Feb. 5, 13, June 5. 
731-741 Gregory III., June 5. 

741-752 St. Zachary, March 15, June 5. 
752 Stephen II. four days. 

752-757 Stephen III., June 5. 

757-767 Paul I. 

768—772 Stephen IV., Aug. 25. 

772-795 Adrian, Feb. 25. 

795 Leo III. 


ANTIPOPES 


757 Theophilactus. 
767 Constantine. 


EMPERORS OF THE EAST 


711 Justinian II. 

713 Philippicus. 

714 Anastasius II. 

716 Theodosius ITI. 

741 Leo the Isaurian. 

775 Constantine Copronymus. 


780 Leo Porphyrogenita. 
790 Constantine VI. and Irene. 


ENGLAND 
THE HEPTARCHY 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


711 Childebert II. 

715 Dagobert III. 

720 Chilperic II. 

736 Thierry IV. 

750 Childeric III. is dethroned, the last king of the first race, June 5. 
Second Race 

768 Pepin. 

Charlemagne 


COUNCILS 


742 Council in Germany, June 5. 

745 At Athens, June 5. 

745 At Rome, June 5. 

747 of Cloveshoe, or Abington. 

787 Second of Nice, Jan. 7, Feb. 25. 

791 of Friuli. 

794 of Frankfort, Jan. 28, Feb. 12, May 7. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


709 St. Adelmus, May 25. 

730 George Syncellus. 

731 Bathelamy. 

735 Ven. Bede, May 27, Oct. 29. 

740 St. Germanus of Constantinople, May 12. 
755 St. Boniface of Mentz, June 5. 

760 Fredegarius. 


766 Ecbert, Archbishop of York, May 7. 
St. Chrodegandus. 

778 St. Ambrose. 

Autpert, Bishop of Benevento. 

780 St. John Damascen, May 6. 

798 Beaton Bieco. 

Paul of Aquileia. 

St. Adamnan, July 6, Sept. 23. 


SAINTS 


Saints of England distinguished for their piety in this age, are. 
King Ethelbert, May 20. 

Queen Withburge, July 8. 

Queen Cuthburge, Virgin and Abbess, Aug. 31. 
Queen Frideswide, Oct. 19. 

St. Alemund, March 19. 

St. Guthlake, April 11. 

St. John of Beverly, May 7. 

St. Aldhelm, May 25. 

St. Bede, May 27. 

St. Adelbert, June 25. 

St. Hedda, July 7. 

St. Wigbert, Aug. 13. 

St. Alemund, Sept. 7. 

St. Sola, Dec. 3. 

St. Lebwin, Nov. 12. 

St. Eadburge, Dec. 12. 


SAINTS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


St. Blaithmaic Scotland, Abbot, Jan. 19. 
St. Malrubius, Irish, April 21. 

St. Gybrian, Priest, Irish, May 8. 

St. Guthagon, Irish, July 3. 

St. Pechelm, Scotland, July 15. 

St. Turninus, Irish, July 17. 


St. Disen, Bishop, Irish, Sept. 8. 

St. Adamnan, Abbot, Irish, Sept. 23. 

St. Fridherleus, Abbot, Irish, Oct. 1. 

St. Constant, Priest, Irish, Nov. 13. 

St. Virgil, Bishop, Irish, Nov. 27. 

St. Samthana, Virgin, Abbess, Dec. 19. 
Saints of other countries in this age. 

St. Rigobert, Bishop of Rheims, Jan. 4. 

St. Bonitus, Bishop of Auvergne, Jan. 15. 
St. Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz, March 6. 
St. Wulfran, Archbishop of Sens, March 20. 
St. Ursmar, Bishop, Abbot of Laubes, April 19. 
St. Dumhade, Abbot, May 25. 

St. Claude, Archbishop of Besancon, June 6. 
St. Marina, Virgin, June 18. 

St. Leufredus, Abbot of Evreux, June 21. 
St. Rumold, Bishop and Martyr, July 1. 

St. Bertha, Widow, July 4. 

St. Hidulphus, Bishop, July 11. 

St. Turiaf, Bishop of Dol, July 13. 

St. Ulmar, Abbot, July 20. 

St. Meneve, Abbot, July 22. 

St. Gregory, Abbot, Aug. 25. 

St. Merri, Abbot, Aug. 29. 

St. Bertin, Abbot, Sept. 5. 

St. Madelberte, Virgin, Abbess, Sept. 7. 

St. Corbinian, Bishop of Frissengen, Sept. 8. 
St. Lambert, Bishop of Maestricht, Sept. 17. 
St. Ceolfrid, Abbot, Sept. 25. 

St. Gummar, Confessor, Oct. 11. 

St. Andrew of Crete, Martyr, Oct. 17. 

St. Aidan, Bishop, Oct. 20. 

St. Hubert, Bishop of Liege, Nov. 3. 

St. Winoc, Nov. 6. 

St. Stephen the Younger, Martyr, Nov. 28. 
St. Othilia, Virgin, Abbess, Dec. 13. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

725 Leo the Isaurian, Chief of the Iconoclasts, Feb. 25, May 6, 12. 
744 Adelbert. 

Clement. 

748 Samson. 

783 Elipandus of Toledo Jan. 28, May 7. 

791 Felix of Urgel, Jan. 28, Feb. 12, May 7. 

Bulgarians, Aug. 4. 


EVENTS 


Conversion of Nations. 

719 St. Boniface, an Englishman, is sent by pope Gregory II. to preach in 
Germany; he converts the Hessians, Thuringians, &c., and is martyred. 

755 among the East Frisons, (June 5) with St. Eoban &c., priests, deacons, 
and laymen to the number of fifty. 

The other English apostolic men who laboured in propagating the faith in 
Germany, were St. Lulls, Oct 16; Saint Willibald, Bishop of Exchetad July 
7; Saint Witta, Bishop of Burabourg; Saint Wigbert. Aug. 13; St. Wenebald, 
Dec. 18; St. Sola, Dec. 3. 

719 The English virgins invited into Germany by St. Boniface, were St. 
Lioba, Sept. 28; St. Tecia, St. Walburgha, &c., June 5. 

St. Willehad, an Englishman, first Bishop of Bremen, converted Saxony, 
Nov. 8; St. Willibrord, first Bishop of Utrecht, Nov. 7. 

St. Adelbert, June 25. &c., preached in different parts of Germany and 
Holland; St. Plechelm in Guelderland, July 15. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Confession, March 6, July 15, Aug. 13. 

Mass for the dead, June 5, May 27, (Oct. 29.) 

Viaticum, Aug. 31. 

Infallibility of the Church, May 6. 

The authority of the holy see in general councils, Feb. 25. 
Veneration and invocation of saints, May 27, (Oct. 29,) May 6. 


Prayers for the dead, May 27, (Oct. 29.) 

Respect shown to relics, May 27, (Oct. 29,) June 5. 

Respect shown to images, crosses, sacred vessels, Feb. 7, May 6, 12, 27, 
(Oct. 29.) 

Sign of the cross, holy water, May 7. 

Miracles, April 11, June 5. 

Fast of Lent, May 6. 


MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 


726 King Ina goes to Rome, and builds a school for the English, May 20, 
26, July 7. 

794 The Peter-pence established among the West Saxons—extended to the 
Mercians, May 20. 

744 On the abbey of Fulde, which is exempted from episcopal jurisdiction, 
June 5. 

Croyland abbey, April 11. 

On the Antipodes, March 15, June 5. 

On the revolution by which Pepin came to the throne of France, &c. See 
June 5. 


NINTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

816 Leo III., Nov. 22. 

816-817 Stephen V. 

817-824 Paschal, Nov. 22. 

824-827 Eugenius II., Dec. 22. 
827-827 Valentine. 

828-844 Gregory IV., Feb. 3. 
844-847 Sergius II., July 17. 
847-855 St. Leo IV., July 17. 

On Pope Joan. See July 17. 

855-858 Benedict III., July 17. 
858-867 Nicholas I., April 6, Oct. 23, Dec. 16, 22. 
867-872 Adrian II., March 26, Oct. 23. 
872-882 John VIII., Oct. 23, Dec. 22. 
882-884 Marin, or Martin II., Oct. 23. 
884-885 Adrian III., Oct. 23. 
885-891 Stephen IV., Oct. 23. 
891-896 Formosus. 

896-897 Stephen VII. 

897-898 Romanus. 

898-898 Theodorus II. 

898-900 John IX. 


ANTIPOPES 


824 Zizimus. 
855 Anastasius. 
891 Serglus 


EMPERORS OF THE WEST 


Established in 800, in favor of 

814 Charlemagne, Jan. 2. 

840 Louis le Débonnaire, Jan. 2, Feb. 12, July 18. 
855 Lothaire I. 

875 Louis II. 

877 Charles II. 

878 Louis III. 

888 Charles III. 

899 Arnoul. 

Louis IV. 


EMPERORS OF THE EAST 


A. D. 

802 Irene, Feb. 25, Nov. 22. 

811 Nicephorus and Stauratius, Nov. 22. 

813 Michael Curopalatus, April 4, Oct. 23. 

820 Leo the Armenian, Feb. 25, March 13, Oct. 23. 
829 Michael the Stutterer, Feb. 25, June 14. 

842 Theophilus, Oct. 23. 

867 Michael III., March 13, June 14. 

886 Basil the Macedonian, Oct. 23. 

Leo the Philosopher. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


837 Egbert, July 15. 

857 Ethelwolf, July 4, 15. 

860 Ethelbald, July 15. 

866 Ethelbert. 

872 Ethelred. 

899 Alfred the Great, July 4, 15, Oct. 28. 
Edward. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


814 Charlemagne, Jan. 2. 
843 Louis le Débonnaire 
877 Charles le Chauve. 
879 Louis le Beque. 

882 Louis III. 

884 Carloman. 

888 Charles le Gros. 

898 Eudes. 

Charles le Simple. 


COUNCILS 


813 Capitulars of Charlemagne, Feb. 12. 

849 Quiescy, April 6, 26. 

853 Quiescy II., April 6. 

817 Aix la Chapelle, Feb. 12. 

848 At Mentz, against Gotescalcus, April 6. 
855 Valence, April 6. 

869 Fourth of Constantinople, 8th gen., Oct. 23. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


800 George Syncellus, March 13. 

804 Alcuin, Deacon of York, May 7, Nov. 11, March 26, Jan. 28. 
St. Paullnus of Aquileia. 

809 St. Ludger, March 26. 

818 The Abbot Theophanes, March 13. 

821 St. Benedict of Anlan, Feb. 12. 
Theodolphus, Bishop of Orleans, April 6. 

826 St. Theodorus the Studite, Nov. 22. 

827 St. Adalard, Jan. 2. 

828 St. Nicephorus of Constantinople, March 13. 
830 Halitgar. 

834 The Abbot Ansegisius. 

835 The Abbot Smaragdus. 

840 Agebardus of Lyons, April 6. 

Ratramnus of Corbie, April 6, 26. 


840 or 850 Amalarius, Deacon of Metz, May 20. 
841 Jonas of Orleans. 

842 Hilduin, Abbot of St. Denis. 

844 Eginardus, June 5, Oct. 28. 

846 St. Methodius, Confessor, Priest, June 14. 
849 Walafridius Strabo, May 20. 

852 Florus, Deacon of Lyons, April 6. 
Amolon, April 6. 

856 Rabanus Maurus, Archbishop of Mentz. 
858 Photius, Oct. 23. 

859 St. Eulogius of Cordova, March 11. 

861 St. Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes, April 6. 
862 Lupus, Abbot of Ferriere, April 6, Dec. 16. 
865 Theodorus Aboucara. 

St. Paschasius Radbertus, Jan. 2, April 26. 

St. Anscharius, Feb. 3. 

866 St. Ralph, June 21. 

872 Anastasius Bibliothecarius, July 17. 

875 St. Remigius of Lyons, April 6. 

876 St. Alderic, Bishop of Mans. 

880 Ado of Vienne, Dec. 16. 

882 Hincmar of Rheims, Jan. 2, 4, April 6. 

884 John Scotus, April 6. 

St. Theodorus Crapt, Dec. 27. 

880 Usuard. 

899 Alfred the Great, King of England, Oct. 28. 
Isidor Mercator. 


SAINTS 


SAINTS OF ENGLAND 


St. Ebba, &c., April 2. 
St. Winstan, June 1. 
St. Modwena, July 5. 
St. Swithin, July 15. 


St. Alfrida, Aug. 2. 

St. Clarus, Nov. 4. 

St. Edmund, K. M., Nov. 20. 
St. Humbert, Nov. 20. 

St. Offa, Nov. 20. 

St. Kenelm, Dec. 13. 


SAINTS OF SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


St. Guinoch, Scotland, April 13. 

St. Modwena, Ireland, July 5. 

St. Drostan, Scotland, July 11. 

St. Andrew, Ireland, Aug. 22. 

B. Constantine II., King of Scotland, April 2. 


SAINTS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


St. Adelard, Abbot, France, Jan. 2. 

St. Theodora, Empress, Feb. 11. 

St. Benedict of Anian, Feb. 12. 

St. Tarasius of Constantinople, Priest, Feb. 25. 
St. Ludger, Bishop of Munster, March 26. 

St. Nicetas, Abbot, Bithynia, April 3. 

St. Plato, Abbot, April 4. 

St. Leo IV., Priest, July 17. 

St. Frederic, Bishop of Utrecht, July 18. 

St. Odulph, July 18. 

St. Ida, Widow, Sept. 4. 

St. Columba, V. M., Sept. 17. 

St. Maura, Virgin, Sept. 21. 

St. Osith, Virgin, Oct. 7. 

St. Nunilo, &c., Martyrs, Oct. 22. 

St. Donatus, Bishop of Frisoli, Oct. 22. 

St. Ignatius, P. of C. P., Oct. 23. 

St. Neot, Anchoret, Oct. 28. 

St. Joannicius, Abbot, Nov. 4. 

SS. Flora and Mary, Virgins and Martyrs, Nov. 24. 


St. Ado, Archbishop of Vienne, Dec. 16. 
St. Cyril, Dec. 22. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

828 Claudius Clement, April 26. 
867 Goteschalc, April 6. 

John Scotus Erigena, April 6, 19, 26. 
Paulicians, Nov. 22. 

890 Photius, Oct. 23. 


EVENTS 


Conversion of Nations 

The Sclavonians are converted by SS. Cyril and Methodius, Dec. 22. 
Sclavonian Liturgy, Dec. 22. 

848 St. Cyril preaches to the Chazari, Dec. 22; sent by St. Ignatius of 
Constantinople. 

865 The Bulgarians are converted, and send ambassadors to Pope Nicholas 
I., Dec. 22. 

894 The Moravians and Bohemians are converted; St. Methodius is made 
Archbishop of Moravia by Pope Adrian II., Dec. 22. 

The Danes, Swedes, and north of Germany are converted by St. Anscharius 
and St. Rembert, Feb. 3, 4, Sept. 2. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Confirmation given to the Bulgarians, Dec. 22. 

Real Presence, March 13, April 6. 

Mass, March 26, Nov. 22, Dec. 22. 

Viaticum and Extreme Unction, Jan. 2, April 6, Sept. 21, Nov. 22. 
Confession, April 6. 

Supremacy of the Roman See, Nov. 22. 

Apostolical Vicar, Dec. 22. 

Holy Images, March 13, Nov. 22. 

An end is put to the Iconoclast Heresy, Feb. 11. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES, &C. 


A.D. 

The Monastic Order restored in the West by St. Benedict Anian, Feb. 12. 
History of the Greek Schism, Oct. 23. 

The Normans invade England, Oct. 28. 

The Danes make an irruption into England, July 15, Oct. 28, Nov. 20. 
Ethelwolf rebuilds the School for the English at Rome, July 15. 

On the Cathedral at Winchester, July 15. 

Coddingham Abbey, April 2. 

Translation of St. Cuthbert, Sept. 4. 

877 or 883 The University of Oxford, founded by the advice of St. Neot, 
Oct. 23. 

St. Edmundsbury, Nov. 20. 

The Moors infest Spain, Oct. 22. 


TENTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

903 Benedict IV 

903-905 Leo V. 

905-911 Sergius III. 

911-913 Anastasius III. 
913-914 Lando. 

914-928 John X. 

928-929 Leo VI. 

929-931 Stephen VIII. 
931-936 John XI. 

936-939 Leo VIL., July 7. 
939-943 Stephen IX. 
943-946 Martin III. 

946-956 Agapetus II., Nov. 1, Dec. 16. 
956-964 John XII., May 19, Dec. 16. 
964—964 Leo VIII. 

964—965 Benedict V. 

965-972 John XIII., Dec. 16. 
972-974 Benedict VI. 
974-975 Domnus II. 

975-984 Benedict VII. 
984—985 John XIV. 

986-996 John XV., April 23. 
996-999 Gregory V., April 23. 
999 Sylvester II. 


ANTIPOPES 


973 Boniface VII. 


997 John XVI. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


925 Edward, July 4. 

940 Athelstan, July 4. 

948 Edmund, July 4. 

955 Edred, July 4, May 19, Aug. 1. 
957 Edwi, May 19, July 4. 

975 Edgar, Feb. 29, May 19, July 4. 
977 St. Edward, March 18. 
Ethelred II. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


929 Charles le simple. 
954 Louis d’Outremer. 
986 Lothaire. 

987 Louis le Faineant. 
Third Race 

996 Hugues Capet. 
Robert. 


COUNCIL 


Synod at Winchester, May 19. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


909 Asterius of Minevia. Oct. 28. 

911 Leo the Philosopher. 

912 Notker, Monk of St. Gall. 

940 Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria. 

942 St. Ado, Abbot of Cluni, Nov. 18. 

Simeon Metaphrastes, Introductory Discourse. 
956 Alto of Vercelli. 

959 St. Gerard, Oct. 3. 

960 Constantine Porphyrogenita, July 24. 


961 St. Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, July 4. 

966 Flodoard of Rheims. 

968 Luitprand, Bishop of Cremona. 

972 Notger, Bishop of Liege. 

973 St. Ubric, Bishop of Augsburg, July 4. 

974 Ratheir of Verona. 

975 Edgar, King of England, July 4, May 19. 

977 Severus the Egyptian. 

980 Lautfred, July 15. 

985 Abbo of Fleury, Nov. 20. 

998 St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, May 19. 
Sisinnius of Constantinople. 

Suidas the Grammarian is supposed to have lived in this age. 


SAINTS 


The following were remarkable for their sanctity in this age: 


SAINTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND 


St. Dunstan, May 19. 

St. Odo, July 4. 

St. Oswald, Feb. 29. 

St. Edward, K. M., March 18. 
St. Ethelwold, Aug. 1. 

St. Editha, Sept. 16. 

St. Birnstan, Nov. 4. 

St. Wulfhilde, Dec. 9. 

St. Mund, Scotland, April 15. 
St. Cormac, Ireland, Sept. 14. 
St. Paul, Hermit, Dec. 20. 


SAINTS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


St. Adelbert, April 23. 
St. Maieul, May 11. 
St. Winceslas, Sept. 28. 


St. Gerard, Oct. 3. 

St. Gerald, Oct. 13. 
St.Wolfgang, Oct. 31. 
St. Harold, Nov. 1. 
St. Odo of Cluni, Nov. 18. 
St. Alice, Dec. 16. 

St. Maud, March 14. 
St. Gerard, April 23. 
St. Bobo, May 22. 

St. Ulric, July 4. 

St. Grimbald, July 8. 
St. Nicon, Nov. 26. 
St. Conrad, Nov. 26. 
St. Radbod, Nov. 29. 


EVENTS 


Conversion of Nations 

A.D. 

960 The conversion of the Rugi, Dec. 16. 

The conversion of the Hungarians, Sept. 2. 

The establishment of Christianity in Prussia, April 23. 

The Poles converted by St. Adelbert, April 23. 

The Polish Russians converted by St. Bruno, or Boniface, June 19, 
receiving faculties from Pope John XVIII. 

The north of Germany converted by St. Adelbert, April 23. 

The faith was propagated in Denmark by Saint Poppo. 

The faith was preached in Gothland and Sweden by St. Sigefrid, an 
Englishman, Feb. 15. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Mass and Office, July 4, Sept. 28, Nov. 4, 26. 

Vlaticum and Extreme Unction, Feb. 29, May 19. July 8, Sept. 27, 28. 
A Miracle in proof of the Real Presence, July 4. 

Sign of the Cross, July 4. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES, &c. 


A. D. 

On cathedral churches, Aug. 1. 

Thorney Abbey, Aug. 1. 

Peterborough Abbey, Aug. 1. 

Glastonbury, May 19. 

Guy of Warwick, Nov. 14. 

Titles of honor among our Saxon ancestors, Feb. 29. 


ELEVENTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

1003 Sylvester II., Sept. 2. 

1003-1003 John XVII. 

1004—1009 John XVIII., June 19, July 15. 

1009-1012 Sergius IV. 

1012-1024 Benedict VIII., March 3, July 15. 

1024-1033 John XIX. 

1033-1044 Benedict IX., Jan. 1, Sept. 2. 

1045-1046 Gregory VI., Feb. 23. 

1046-1047 Clement II., Feb. 23. 

1048-1048 Damasus II., April 19. 

1049-1054 St. Leo IX., Feb. 23, April 19, 21, 23, Oct. 31. 
1055-1057 Victor II., Feb. 23, April 19, May 25. 

1057-1058 Stephen X., Feb. 23, May 25. 

1058-1061 Nicholas II., Feb. 23, April 19, 21, May 25, Oct. 13. 
1061-1073 Alexander II., Feb. 23, April 19, 21, May 7, 25, July 12. 
1073-1085 St. Gregory VII., April 19, May 25, July 18. 
1086-1087 Victor II., May 25, July 18. 

1087-1099 Urban II., April 21, May 20, 25. 

1099 Paschal II., May 25. 


ANTIPOPES 


1012 Gregory. 

1044 John, called Sylvester III. 

1058 John, Bishop of Valetri, called Benedict. 
1061 Cadalous, called Honorius II. 

1080 Guibert, called Clement III. 

1100 Albert. 


Theodoric. 
Maginulf. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


1016 Ethelred II., April 19, Oct. 13. 

1017 Edmund, June 10, Oct. 13. 

1036 Canute, June 10, Oct. 13. 

1040 Harold, June 10, Oct. 13. 

1042 Hardicanute, June 10, Oct. 13. 

1053 Alfred, Oct. 13. 

1066 St. Edward III., June 10, Oct. 13. 

Harold, June 10. 

1087 William the Conqueror, June 10, April 12, Aug. 3, Dec. 29. 
1100 William Rufus, April 21. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


1031 Robert. 
1060 Henry I. 
Philippe I. 


COUNCILS 


1005 Dortmund in Westphalia, July 15. 
1009 Oenham, April 19. 

1049 At Rheims, August 
April 21. Berengartine 
1050 At Rome, April 

19. 

At Vercelli, April 

19, 

At Paris, April 19. 

1054 At  Florens, 

April 19. 

1059 At Rome, April 

19. 


1063 At Rouen, 
April 19. 

1076 At _ Poitiers, 
April 19. 

1079 At Rome, April 
19. 

At Tours, May 25. 
1054 Lyons, May 25. 
1095 Clermont, Aug. 20. 
1098 Bari, April 21. 
1099 Rome, April 21. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


A.D. 

1003 Sylvester II., Sept. 2. 

1004 St. Abbo, Abbot of Fleury, Nov. 10. 
1005 Aimo, Abbot of Fleury. 

1007 Hariger, Abbot of Lobbes. 

1009 Guy of Arezzo, Inventor of the Gamut June 24. 
St. Bruno, Archbishop of Prussia, June 19. 
1019 Ditmar, Bishop of Mersburgh. 

1026 Bouchard, Bishop of Worms. 

1029 Fulbert, Bishop of Chartres. 

1030 Ademar, or Aimar. 

1033 Aderan of Sens. 

1043 Alexis, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
1045 Bruno of Wurtzburg, Oct. 6. 

Glaber of Cluni. 

1049 St. Odilo, Jan. 1. 

1050 Adelman, April 19. 

1054 Herman Contract, Sept. 2. 

1057 Alfanus, Archbishop of Florence. 
1060 Durand, April 19. 

1072 St. Peter Damian, Cardinal, Feb. 3. 
1070 Theophylactus the Commentator, Jan. 27. 


1079 Guitmund, April 19. 

1086 Lanfranc of Canterbury, April 19, 21. 

St. Gregory VII., May 25. 

St. Anselme of Lucca. 

On the writers against Berengarius, see April 19. 


SAINTS 


The following were remarkable for their sanctity in this age: 
St. Ulfrid, Brittany, Jan. 18. 

St. Wulstan, Bishop, England, Jan. 19. 

St. Sigefride, Bishop, England, Feb. 15. 
St. Elphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, April 19. 
St. Walstan, England, May 30. 

St. Eskill, Bishop, England, June 12. 

St. William, England, Sept. 2. 

St. Edward, Confessor, England, Oct. 13. 
St. Osmund, Dec. 4. 

St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, June 10. 
St. Malrubius, Scotland, Aug. 27. 

St. Lucy, Virgin, Scotland, Sept. 19. 

St. Colman, Martyr, Ireland, Oct. 13. 

St. Gerald, France, April 5. 

St. Walker, France, April 8. 

St. Odilo, France, Jan. 1. 

St. Theobald, France, July 1. 

St. Arnoul, Bishop, France, Aug. 15. 

St. Canutus, King of Denmark, Jan. 19. 
St. Godard, Bishop, Germany, May 4. 

St. Bernward, Bishop, Germany, Nov. 20. 
St. Anno, Archbishop, Germany, Dec. 4. 
St. Stephen, King of Hungary, Sept. 2. 

St. Olave, King of Norway, July 29. 

St. Henry I., Emperor, July 15. 

St. Cunegunda, Empress, March 3. 

St. Stanislas, Bishop, Poland, May 7. 


St. Ladislas, first King of Hungary, June 27. 
St. Romanus, &c., Muscovy, July 24. 
St. Gerard, Venice, Sept. 24. 

St. Poppo, Jan. 25. 

St. Alice, Virgin, Abbess, Feb. 5. 

St. Romuald, Ravenna, Feb. 7. 

B. Robert, April 24. 

St. Godeschalc, Martyr, June 7. 

St. Bernard of Menthon, June 15. 

St. Hemma, Widow, June 29. 

St. Guy. Sept. 12. 

St. Nilus the Younger, Sept. 26. 

St. Dominic Loricatus, Oct. 14. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

1001 Leutard and Vilgar. 

1017 Stephen and Lisay, Manicheans. 

1050 Berengarius, April 19, 21. 

1053 Michael Cerularius renews the Greek Schism, April 19, July 24, Oct. 
23: 

1095 Roscelin, Feb. 24, April 21. 


EVENTS 


Conversion of Notions. 

St. Ulfrid preaches to the Swedes, Jan. 18. 

St. Eskill preaches in Sweden, June 12. 

A.D. 

1055 The Norwegians converted, July 29. 

St. Boniface of Camaldoli preaches in Russia, June 19. 

The Muscovites did not receive the faith from the Greek Schismatics, but 
were in their first conversion Catholics, July 24. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Confession and communion, Jan. 19. 

Mass, Jan. 19, Feb. 23, March 3, April 19. 

Viaticum and Extreme Unction, Jan. 1, April 19, June 10. 
Fast on Friday, April 19. 

Annual commemoration of the faithful departed, Jan. 1. 
On the history of the Huns, Sept. 2. 

On Ordeals, Oct. 13. 

On ancient titles, Oct. 13. 

On the laws of Edward the Confessor, Oct. 13. 

On Westminister Abbey, Oct. 13. 

On the King’s Evil, Oct. 13. 

On the Sarum Use, Dec. 4. 

Treaty called the True of God, Jan. 1. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES, &C. 


1009 St. Romuald founde the Order of Camaldoli, Feb. 7. 

1040 The Abbey of Bec founded, April 21. 

1078 St. John Gualbert founds the religious Order of Vallis Umbrosa, July 
12. 

1084 St. Bruno founds the Order of the Carthusians, April 1, Oct. 6. 
1098 The Cistercian an Order is founded, Apirl 17, 29. 

1099 On the Monastery of Montirraud, Feb. 4. 

On the Russians, June 19. 

On the Russian schismatics, July 24. 

The empire of the West restored, July 15. 

On the origin of the Muscovites, July 24. 

On the origin of the Poles, Bohemiane, Daimatians, and Istriaus, Sept. 2. 


TWELFTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

1118 Paschal II., April 17, 21, May 25, July. 2, Aug. 1. 
1118-1119 Gelasius II. May 25, June 6. 

1119-1124 Calixtus II. May 25, April 17, June 6. 

1124-1130 Honorius II. May 16, June 6, July 2, Aug. 20. 
1130-1143 Innocent II. Feb. 8. April 1, 17, June 6, Aug. 20. 
1143-1144 Celestine II. Aug. 20. 

1144-1145 LucinsIL., June 6, Aug. 20, Oct. 28. 

1145-1153 Eugenius III. Feb. 4, 10, May 8, July 15, Aug. 20. 
1153-1154 Anastasius IV. June 8. 

1154-1159 Adrian IV. Jan. 19, Feb. 15, April 18. 

1159-1181 Alexander III. Feb. 15, April 18, July 1, Nov. 13, Dec. 29. 
1181-1185 Lucius III. May 18, July 18. 

1185-1187 Urban III. Feb. 8. 

1187-1187 Gregory VIII. 

1187-1191 Clement III., July 2. 

1191-1198 Celestine III., May 8, June 27, July 12. 

1198 Innocent III Aug. 4. 


ANTIPOPES 


Gulbert, July 2. 

1118 Maurice Bourdin, called Gregory VIII. 

1130 Peter, called Anacletus II.,V. Mary called June 6, Aug. 20. Nov. 3. 
1138 Gregory, called Victor. 

1159 Octavian, called Victor III. 

1164 Guy, called Paschal III. 

1168 John, called Calixtus III. 

1178 Landon, called Innocent III. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


1135 Henry I., April 21, Aug. 20, Dec. 29. 
1154 Stephen, Dec. 29. 

1189 Henry II., Nov. 14, Dec. 29. 

1199 Richard I., Aug. 25, Nov. 17. 

John Sans terre. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


1108 Philippe I. 

1137 Louis VI. le Gros. 
1180 Louis VII. le Jeune. 
Philippe II. Auguste. 


COUNCILS 


1102 Westminster, April 21. 

1119 Rheims, June 6, Aug. 20. 
1121 Soissons, Aug. 20. 

1123 First of Lateran, 9th gen. 
1128 Troyes, April 17. 

1131 Rheims, June 6. 

1134 Pisa, Aug. 20. 

1139 Second of Lateran, 10th gen. 
1140 Sens, Aug. 20. 

1147 Auxerre, Aug. 20. 

1163 Tours, Dec. 29. 

1179 Third of Lateran, 11th gen., Nov. 13. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


1101 St. Bruno, Oct. 6. 

1109 St. Hugh of Cluni, April 29. 

Ingulphus, April 11. 

St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, April 21. 
St. Stephen, Abbot of Citeaux, April 17. 

1110 St. Robert, April 29. 


1113 Sigebert of Glembour. 

Odo, Bishop of Cambray. 

1115 Ives of Chartres, May 20. 

Leo of Marsica, Cardinal Bishop of Ostla. 

1116 Robert of Arbrissels, Feb. 24. 

1121 Eadmer, May 19, April 20. 

1124 Guibert, Abbot of Nogent, Aug. 20, Oct. 6. 
1125 St. Bruno, Bishop of Segni, July 18, Oct. 6. 
1131 Alger, Monk of Cluni, wrote on the blessed Eucharist, April 29. 
1132 St. Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, April 1. 
1133 Hildebert, Archbishop of Tours. 

1134 St. Norbert, June 6. 

1135 Robert, Abbot of Duits. 

1139 St. Otho of Bamberg, July 2. 

William, Abbot of Thierry, Aug. 20. 

1142 Hugh of St. Victor, July 21, Aug. 20. 

1148 St. Malachy, Nov. 3. 

1153 St. Bernard, Aug. 20. 

1156 Peter the Venerable, June 26, Oct. 6. 

1158 Otho, Bishop of Frisingern. 

1160 Gratian the Canonist, Jan. 23, May 20. 
1164 Peter Lombard, April 21, July 14. 

1170 St. Thomas of Canterbury, Dec. 29. 

1171 Achard of Avranches, May 10. 

1173 Richard of St. Victor. 

1180 John of Salisbury. 

1198 Peter Comestor. 

William of Malmesbury. 


SAINTS 


SAINTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND 


St. Aelred, Abbot of Rleval, Jan. 12. 
St. Henry, Archbishop of Upsal, (English,) Jan. 19. 
St. Gilbert, Abbot, England, Feb. 4. 


St. Ulric, Recluse, England, Feb. 20. 

St. William, Martyr, Norwich, March 24. 

St. Celsus, Archbishop of Armagh, April 6. 

St. Caradoc, Brecknockshire, April 13. 

St. Mans, Bishop, Scotland, April 16. 

St. Stephen, Abbot of Citeaux, England, April 17. 

St. Silave, Bishop, Ireland, May 17. 

St. Godrick, England, May 21. 

St. Walter, Abbot, England, June 4. 

St. Robert, Abbot, England, June 7. 

St. William, Archbishop of York, June 8. 

St. Watheof, Abbot of Melross, England, Aug. 3. 

St. Richard, Bishop of Andria, England, Aug. 21. 

St. Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, Ireland, Nov. 3. 
St. Laurence, Archbishop of Dublin, Ireland, Nov. 14. 
St. Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, England, Dec. 29. 


SAINTS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


St. Stephen, Abbot, France, Feb. 8. 

St. William of Maleval, France, Feb. 10. 

St. Martinianus, Cesarea, Feb. 13. 

B. Robert of Arbrissel, Feb. 24. 

Charles the Good, Emperor of Flanders, March 2. 
St. Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, France, April 1. 
St. Albert, Tournay, April 1. 

St. Benezet, France, April 14. 

St. Druon, Recluse, Flanders, April 16. 

St. Galdin, Archbishop, Milan, April 18. 

St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Aoust, April 21. 

St. Robert, Abbot of Molesme, France, April 29. 
St. Hugh, Abbot of Cluni, France, April 29. 

St. Ajutre, Confessor, Normandy, April 30. 

St. Avertin, Confessor, May 6. 

St. Peter, Archbishop of Tarentaise, France, May 8. 


St. Isidore of Madrid, Spain, May 10. 

St. Ubaldus, Bishop of Gubio, Italy, May 16. 

St. Eric, King of Sweden, Martyr, May 18. 

B. Yvo, Bishop of Chartres, France, May 20. 

St. Norbert, Abbot of Magdebourg, Confessor, June 6. 
St. Elizabeth of Sconauge, Abbess, June 18. 

St. William of Monte Virgine, Piedmont, June 25. 
St. Anthelm, Bishop of Bellay, June 26. 

The Venerable Raingarda, Widow, France, June 26. 
St. Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, Suabia, July 2. 

St. Bruno, Bishop of Segni, Piedmont, July 8. 

St. Helen of Skofde, Martyr, Sweden, July 31. 

St. Bernard, Abbot, Burgundy, Aug. 20. 

St. Rosalia, Virgin, Sicily, Sept. 4. 

St. Hildegardis, Virgin, Abbess, Germany, Sept. 17. 
St. Bruno, founder of the Carthusians, Oct. 6. 

St. Godfrey, Bishop of Amiens, France, Nov. 8. 

St. Homobonus, Confessor, Lombardy, Nov. 13. 

St. Leopold, Marquis of Austria, Nov. 15. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

1110 Basil, chief of the Bogomiles. 
1124 Tanchelin, June 6. 

1139 Arnold of Brescia, Aug. 4, 24. 
1140 Abelard, Aug. 20. 

1147 The Albigenses, Jan. 31, Aug. 4. 
The Henricians, Aug. 4, 20. 

Peter of Bruis, Aug. 4, 20. 

1148 Gilbert of Porré, Aug. 20. 
1166 Demetrius. 

1167 The Publicans. 

1184 The Cathari, April 29, Aug. 4. 
Peter Valdo, Aug. 4. 


EVENTS 


Conversion of Nations 

1124 St. Otho preaches the faith in Pomerania, by commission from 
Honorius II., July 3. 

1151 St. Henry preaches the faith in Finland, Jan. 19. 

On the conversion of Sweden, Jan. 19. 

Nicholas Breakspear, an Englishman, afterward Pope Adrian IV., preaches 
the faith in Norway, Jan. 19, Feb. 15. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Eucharist, June 5. 

Mass, Feb. 8, May 16, 18, Aug. 3, 20, Oct. 6, Nov. 8, Dec. 29. 
Vlaticum, Feb. 8, June 26, Aug. 20, Nov. 3. 

Extreme Unction Feb. 8, June 26, Aug. 20, Nov. 3. 
Confession, June 9, Nov. 3, 15. Dec. 29. 

Sign of the Cross, May 16, Aug. 20. 


RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, &c. 


A.D. 

The Order of the Gulelmites Instituted by St. William, Feb. 10. 

The Order of the Gilbertines founded in England, Feb. 4. 

1125 The Order of Premontré, instituted by St. Norbert, is confirmed, June 
6. 

1132 Fountains Abbey in Yorkshire, June 7. 

The Congregation de Monte Virgine founded by St. William, June 25. 

1186 St. Stephen of Grandmont founds his Order, Feb. 8. 

General Chapters of Religious Orders, April 17. 

1133 Sacred studies are restored at Oxford by Robert Poleyn, and great 
privileges are granted to the University by Pope Lucius II., Oct. 28. 

On the University of Paris, Aug. 20. 

1109 A correct copy of the Latin Bible is written by St. Stephen of Citeaux, 
April 17. 

On the Pallium, June 8. 

On the Crusades, Aug. 20, 25. 


On the Teutonic Knights, May 5. 

The Knights of Malta and the Knights Templars, May 5. 
On the history of Ireland, Nov. 13. 

On the history of Austria, Nov. 15. 

On Frederic Barbarossa, April 18, May 8. 


THIRTEENTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

1216 Innocent III., Feb. 4, 8, March 3, April 8, Aug. 4, Oct. 4. 
1216-1227 Honorius III., Feb. 8, April 6, Aug. 4, 25, Oct. 4, Nov. 13. 
1227-1241 Gregory IX., Jan. 23, Aug. 4, 25. 

1241-1241 Celestin IV., Aug. 25. 

1243-1254 Innocent IV., Feb. 8, March 7, June 10, Aug. 25. 
1254-1261 Alexander IV., Feb. 10, July 14. 

1261-1264 Urban IV., March 7. 

1265-1268 Clement IV., Feb. 8, 16, July 14. 

1271-1276 Gregory X., Feb. 16, March 7, May 19, July 14. 
1276-1276 Innocent V., July 14. 

1276-1276 Adrian V. 

1276-1277 John XX. or XXI. 

1277-1280 Nicholas III., May 16, June 8. 

1281-1285 Martin IV. 

1285-1287 Honorius IV. 

1288-1292 Nicholas IV., May 19, Oct. 2. 

1294-1294 St. Peter Celestin V., May 19. 

1294 Boniface VIII., May 19, Oct. 21. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


1216 John Sans-terre. 
1273 Henry III., Feb. 16, April 3. 
Edward I., Feb. 18, June 8. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


1223 Philippe II. Auguste. 


1226 Louis VIII. 

1270 St. Louis IX. 

1285 Philippe II. le Hardi. 
Philippe IV. le Be. 


COUNCILS 


1215 Fourth of Lateran, 12th gen., April 8, Aug. 4, Oct. 4. 

1222 Oxford, Oct. 13. 

1245 Lyons, 13th gen., Feb. 16, Aug. 25. 

1274 Fourteenth general, 2d of Lyons, Feb. 10, 16, March 7, July 14, Aug. 
23, Oct. 2. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


1202 Abbot Joachim, March 17. 

1213 St. John of Maths Alanus, Aug. 4. 

1214 Theodorus Balsaman. 

1216 Pope Innocent III., Feb. 4, 8, March 3, April 8, Aug. 4, Oct. 4. 
1228 Stephen Longton. 

1231 St. Anthony of Padus, June 13. 

1240 Cardinal Vitry, June 23. 

1242 St. Edmund, Nov. 16. 

1245 Alexander of Hales, July 14. 

1256 Vincent of Beauvais. 

1250 Rainerius Lacho, Oct. 4. 

1256 St. Peter Nolasco. 

Luke, Bishop of Tuy in Spain, Aug. 4, Oct. 4. 
1259 Matthew Paris. 

1263 Hugh of St. Cher. 

1271 Henry of Lusa. 

Robert Sorbon. 

1272 William of St. Amour, March 7, July 14. 
1274 St. Thomas of Aquin, March 7. 

Haymo, July 14. 

St. Bonaventure, July 14. 

1275 St. Raymund of Pennafort, Jan. 23. 


1278 Martinus Polonus. 
1280 Albertus Magnus, March 7. 
1292 Henry of Ghant. 


St. 


Gertrude, Nov. 15. 


1296 William Durand, Jan. 1. 
1297 Peter John d’Olive 
1298 John Veccus. 

James of Voragine. 


SAINTS 


SAINTS OF ENGLAND 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Serapion, Martyr, Jan. 31. 

Richard. April 3. 

Simon Stock, May 16. 

Hugh of Lincoln, Aug. 27. 

Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, Nov. 17. 
Thomas, Bishop of Hereford, Oct. 2. 
Gilbert, Scotland, April 1. 


In this age the following were distinguished for their sanctity in other 
countries. 
St. Raymund, Jan. 23. 


Five Friars Minors, Jan. 16. 


St. 
St. 
St. 


Margaret, Princess of Hungary, Jan. 28. 
Peter Nolasco, Jan. 31. 
Margaret of Cortona, Feb. 22. 


B. Albert, April 8. 
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. William, April 6. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
. Ferdinand III., King of Castile, May 30. 
. Antony of Padua, June 13. 


Herman Joseph, April 7. 
Peter Gonzales, April 15. 
Zita, April 27. 

Peter, M artyr, April 29. 
Angelus, May 5. 


St. Mary of Oignies, June 23. 

B. Theobald, July 8. 

St. Ceslas, July 20. 

St. Cunnegundes, July 24. 

St. William, July 29. 

St. Dominic, Aug. 4. 

St. Louis of Toulouse, Aug. 19. 
St. Clare, Aug. 12. 

St. Philip Beniti, Aug. 23. 

St. Lewis, King of France, Aug. 25. 
St. Raymund, Honnatus, Aug. 31. 
St. Isabel, Aug. 31. 

B. Margaret, Sept. 2. 

St. Rose of Viterbo, Sept. 4. 

St. Francis of Assisium, Oct. 4. 
Seven Friars Minors, Oct. 13. 

St. Hedwiges, Oct. 17. 

St. Gertrude, Nov. 15. 

St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Nov. 19. 
St. Felix of Valois, Nov. 20. 

St. Sylvester Gozzolini, Nov. 26. 
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HERETICS 


A. D. 

1210 Amauri. 

1252 The Stadings. 

1259 The Flagellantes. 
1287 The Apostolics. 

1296 The Fraticelli, July 14. 
1300 Sagarellus. 


EVENTS 


Conversion of Nations. 
A.D. 
1257 St. Hyacinth preaches the faith to the northern nations, Aug. 16. 


1274 The Greek church unites with the Latin in the Council of Lyons, Feb. 
10, 16, March 7, July 14, Aug. 23, Oct. 2. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Eucharist, Jan. 28, March 7, June 23, July 14. 
Viaticum, March 7, May 30. 

Mass, Jan. 28, March 7, April 6, 27, May 19, Oct. 17. 
Confession, Jan. 23, March 7, May 30. 

Extreme Unction, March 7, May 19, July 14. 

Cross, Jan. 28, April 8. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES, &c. 


1209 B. Albert compiles rules for the Carmelites, April 8; on the antiquity 
of that Order, April 8. 

St. Francis of Assisium lays the foundation of his Order, Oct. 4. On the 
different Orders of Franciscans, ibid. On the settlement of the Franciscans 
in England, ibid. 

1212 The Carmelites established in England, Apr. 8, May 16. 

The Order of the Poor Clares is founded, Aug. 12. 

1215 The Order of the Dominicans is founded, Aug. 4. 

1223 The Order for the Redemption of Captives instituted, Jan. 3, 23. 

1233 On the origin of the Inquisition, Aug. 4. 

1254 The several Congregations of the Hermits of St. Augustine united in 
one Order by Alexander IV.; 1287 its present constitutions compiled, Aug. 
28. 

1274 The Order of Celestines approved, May 19. 

Order of the Trinitarians instituted, Feb. 8, Nov. 20. 

The Sylvestrin Monks instituted, Nov. 26. 

The Order of Servites instituted, Aug. 23, June 19. 

The Roman Breviary revised by Haymo, July 14. 

Institution of the Rosary, Aug. 4. 

1264 The festival of Corpus Christi ordered to be observed in the whole 
church, by Pope Urban IV., mov. feasts. 

Office of the Blessed Sacrament compiled by St. Thomas of Aquin, March 
7. 


1239 The Holy Crown of Thorns is brought to Paris, Aug. 25. 

1252 The House of Sorbon established, Aug. 25. 

The Moors defeated in Spain, May 30. 

On the Oriflame, Aug. 25. 

On architecture, Aug. 25. 

On the cure of the King’s Evil, Aug. 25. 

On the study of Medicine, Aug. 23. 

The prose Veni Sancte Spiritus composed, according to some, by Pope 
Innocent III., October 4. 

1248 St. Lewis sets sail for Cyprus in his expedition for the Holy War, Aug. 
25. 

1234 The five books of Decretals are compiled by St. Raymond of 
Pennafort, and confirmed by Pope Gregory IX., Jan. 23. 


FOURTEENTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A.D. 

1303 Boniface VII., May 19, July 7. 

The following Popes sat at Avignon 

1303-1304 Benedict XI., July 7. 

1305-1314 Clement V., Feb. 8, May 19. 

1316-1334 John XXII., May 7, April 30, Oct. 2. 

1334-1342 Benedict XII., April 30. 

1342-1352 Clement VI., April 30. 

1352-1362 Innocent VI., April 30. 

1362-1370 Urban V., Feb. 4, April 30. 

1370-1378 Gregory XI., April 30. 

The following Popes sat at Rome, while others at the same time sat at 
Avignon. 

1378-1389 Urban VI., April 30. 

1389 Boniface I[X., Oct. 8. 

Contemporary Popes at Avignon. 

1378-1394 Clement VII., April 5, July 5. 

1394—1398 Benedict XIII., chosen by the French and Spaniards, April 5. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


1307 Edward I. 

1328 Edward II. 

1377 Edward III. 

1399 Richard II., July 5. 
Henry IV., April 5. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


1314 Philippe IV. le Bel. 
1316 Lewis Hutin. 

1322 Philippe le Long 
1328 Charles le Bel. 
1350 Philippe de Valois 
1364 Jean. 

1380 Charles V. 

Charles VI. 


COUNCILS 


1312 Vienne in Gaul, 15th gen., May 5. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


1305 William of Nanges. 

1308 John Scotus, July 14. 
1313 Cardinal le Moine. 

1316 Giles of Rome. 

1333 Durand of St. Porcian. 
1347 William Ockam, July 14. 
1340 Nicholas Delire. 
Nicephorus Calixtus. 

Adam the Carthusian, Nov. 17. 
Alvarez Pelagius. 

1342 Pope Benedict XII. 

1348 Peter Bertrandi. 

1350 B. Bernard. 

1360 Nicephorus Gregords. 
1365 Henry Suso, Sept. 5. 

1367 St. John Columbin, July 31. 
1370 John of Tinmouth, Dec. 9. 
1373 St. Brigit, Oct. 8. 

1380 St. Catherine of Sienna, April 30. 
1381 John Rouisbrocius. 

1384 Nicholas Oresmus. 

1384 Peter Paludanus. 


Guido Carmelita. 

B. John of Burlington 
John Bacon. 

1399 Nicholas Eymerick. 
Gregory of Arminum. 
John Thauler. 


SAINTS 


The following were remarkable for their sanctity of this age: 
St. Andrew Corsini, Feb. 4. 

St. Catharine of Sweden, March 22. 

St. Mactildes, Virgin, Abbess, April 10. 
St. Antony, &c., Martyrs, April 14. 

B. Lidwina, Virgin, Holland, April 14. 

St. Joachim of Sienna, April 16. 

St. Agnes of Monte Pulciano, April 20. 
St. Catharine of Sienna, April 30. 

St. Nicholas, Bishop, Sweden, May 9. 

St. Brynoth, Bishop, Sweden, May 9. 

St. John Nepomucen, Martyr, May 16. 

St. Yvo, Brittany. May 22. 

St. Meriadec, Bishop of Vannes, June 7. 
B. Henry of Trevso, June 10. 

St. Julana Falconieri, June 19. 

St. Peter of Luxembourg, July 5. 

St. Elizabeth, Queen of Portugal, July 8. 
St. John Columbini, Sienna, July 31. 

St. Roch, Aug. 16. 

St. Clare, Monte Falco, Aug. 18. 

St. Bernard, Ptolemy, Sienna, Aug. 21. 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino, Sept. 10. 

St. Elzear and Delphina, Sept. 27. 

St. Brigit, Widow, Oct. 8. 

St. John of Bridlington, England, Oct. 10. 
St. Peter Pascal, Bishop, Martyr, Spain, Dec. 6. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

1312 Beguardi and Beguini, July 14. 
1317 Arnaud of Villeneuve. 

1341 The Quietists, Nov. 24. 

1376 Raymundus Lullus. 

1377 John Wicliff. 

The Guelphs and Gibelins, April 30. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Mass, Feb. 4, April 5, May 16, 22, July 8, Sept. 10. 
Confession, May 16, Sept. 10. 
Viaticum, July 8. 


RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, &c. 


1367 The Order of the Jesuits Instituted, July 31. 

The Order of the Olivetans founded, Aug. 21. 

1344 The Brigittins founded, Oct. 8. 

An account of Sion-house, Oct. 8. 

1300 The foundation of the Turkish monarchy at Iconium, by Othman, May 
>: 

1310 Rhodes taken by the Knights of Malta, May 5. 

1356 Charles IV. the author of the Golden Bull, May 16. 


FIFTEENTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

At Avignon. 

1403 Benedict XIII. restored 

1417 Deposed, March 6. 

Clement VIII. elected, but not acknowledged. 
1404 Boniface IX. 

1404—1406 Innocent VII. 

1406 Gregory XII. 

1409 Deposed. 

1409-1410 Alexander V. 

1410 John XXIII. 

1415 Deposed. 

1417-1431 Martin V., April 5, Oct. 23. 
1431-1447 Eugenius IV., May 10, Oct. 23, Sept. 5. 
1447-1455 Nicholas V., May 10, Oct. 23, Sept. 5. 
1455-1458 Calixtus III., April 5, Oct. 23. 
1458-1464 Plus II., April 5, May 10. 
1464-1471 Paul II., April 2. 

1471-1484 Sixtus IV., Jan. 16, April 2, July 14. 
1484-1492 Innocent VIII., April 2. 

1492 Alexander VI., Feb. 4, April 2. 


ANTIPOPE 


439 Felix V., Oct. 23. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


1413 Henry IV., April 5. 


1422 Henry V. 

1461 Henry VI. dethroned, Nov. 20. 
1483 Edward IV. 

1485 Richard III. 

Henry VII. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


1422 Charles VI. 
1461 Charles VII. 
1483 Louis XI. 
1498 Charles VIII. 
Louis XII. 


COUNCILS 


1409 Pisa. 

1413 Constance, March 9, April 5. 
1431 Basil, Oct. 23. 

1437 Removed to Ferrara, Oct. 23. 
1439 Removed to Florence, Oct. 23. 
1442 Concluded in the Lateran, Oct. 23. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


1419 St. Vincent Ferrer, April 5. 

1425 Petrus ab Alliaco. 

1429 John Gerson, Nov. 10. 

Simeon of Thessslonica. 

1430 Thomas Walden. 

1444 St. Bernardin of Sienna, May 20. Pauius Burgensis. 
1454 Alphonsus Tostatus. 

1455 St. Laurence Justinian, Sept. 5. 
1456 St. John Capestran, Oct. 23. 

1459 Nicolas Panormitanus. 

St. Antoninus, May 10. 

1460 George Scholarius, Patr. Constant. 


1464 Cardinal of Cusa. 

Eneas Sylvius, Oct. 23. 

1468 Cardinal Turri-cremeta, Oct. 8. 
1471 Dionysius Carthusianus. 

1471 Thomas a Kempis, Nov. 10. 
1472 Bessarion, P. C. P. 

1480 Platina. 

1484 Pope Sixtus IV. 

John Capgrave, Introd. Discourse. 
1494 John Picus of Mirandola. 


SAINTS 


The following were remarkable for their sanctity in this age: 
St. Veronica, Milan, Jan. 13. 

St. Casimir. Prince of Poland, March 4. 

B. Colette, Picardy, March 6. 

St. Frances, Widow, Rome, March 9. 

St. Catharine of Bologna, March 9. 

St. Simon, Martyr, March 24. 

St. Vincent Ferrer, Valentia, April 5. 

St. James of Sclavonia, April 20. 

St. Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, May 10. 
St. Peter Regalati, May 13. 

St. Bernardin of Sienna, May 20. 

St. Peter of Pisa, June 1. 

St. John of Sahagun, Spain, June 12. 

St. Laurence Justinian, Venice, Sept. 5. 

St. John Capistran, Anjou, Oct. 23. 

St. Didacus, Spain, Nov. 13. 

St. James of La Marca, Italy, Nov. 28. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 
1402 John Huss, Oct. 23. 
1416 Jerom of Prague. 


1479 Peter of Osma. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Mass, March 4, 6, 9. 
Confession, March 6, May 10. 
Viaticum, May 10. 

Extreme Unction, May 10. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES, &c. 


1425 St. Francis founds the monastery called Oblates, or Collatines, March 
9, 

1436 The Order of the Minims is founded by Saint Francis of Paula, April 
2: 

The Hermits of St. Jerome founded, June 1. 

1439 The Decree of Union formed at Florence, Oct. 23. 

1453 Constantinople taken by Mahomet II., April 2, 5. 


SIXTEENTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

1503 Alexander VI. 

1503-1503 Pius III. 

1503-1513 Julius II., April 2, August 7. 
1513-1521 Leo X., March 6, April 2. 
1522-1523 Adrian VI., May 10. 

1523-1534 Clement VII., July 5. 

1534-1549 Paul III., July 31. 

1550-1555 Julius III. 

1555-1555 Marcellus II., Feb. 13, Aug. 7. 
1555-1559 Paul IV., May 5, Aug. 7, Nov. 4. 
1559-1565 Pius IV., May 5, Nov. 4. 

1566-1572 St. Pius V., March 7, May 5, Nov. 4. 
1572-1585 Gregory XIII, Feb. 5, May 26, Oct. 10, Nov. 4. 
1585-1590 Sixtus V. 

1590-1590 Urban VII. 

1590-1591 Gregory XIV. 

1591-1591 Innocent IX. 

1592 Clement VIII. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


1509 Henry VII. 

1547 Henry VIII., May 5. 
1553 Edward VI. 

1558 Mary. 

Elizabeth, mov. feasts. 
Mary Stuart, May 5. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


1515 Louis XII. 
1547 Frances I. 
1559 Henry II. 
1560 Francis II. 
1574 Charles IX. 
1589 Henry III. 
Henry IV. 


COUNCILS 


1542 of Trent, gen., July 31, Oct. 9, Nov. 4. 
1564 of Trent, gen., July 31, Oct. 9, Nov. 4. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


1507 St. Francis of Paula, April 2. 
1517 Cardinal Ximenes. 

1515 John Trithemlus. 

1527 Jacobetius. 

James Hochstrat. 

1534 Cardinal Cajetan. 

1535 John Fisher, Nov. 4. 
Thomas More, Nov. 4. 

1536 Erasmus. 

1539 Longspergius, Nov. 15. 
1541 Santes Pagninus. 

1543 Ekius. 

1550 St. John of God, March 8. 
Lippomanus, Introd. Discourse 
1552 Ambrosius Catharinus. 

1558 Alphousus a Castro. 

1558 Cardinal Pole, July 31, Nov. 4. 
1560 Vega 

Melchior Cano, Nov. 4, Oct. 10. 
1563 Lewis Blosius, Nov. 15. 


Richard Smith, vide Dodd 

1569 Venerable John d’ Avila, March 8. 
Sixtus Senensis. 

1576 Cornelius Jansenius of Gant. 
1578 Surius. 

1579 Cardinal Hosias 

1581 Richard Bristow, vide Dodd. 
Nicholas Sanders, vide Dodd. 
Edmund Campion. 

1582 St. Teresa, Oct. 15. 

Baltazar Alvarez, July 3, Oct. 15. 
1583 Maldonat. 

1584 St. Charles Borromeus, Nov. 4. 
1585 Salmeron. 

1586 Navarrus. 

1588 Lewis of Granada Oct. 9. 
1590 Bartholomew de Martyribus 
1593 Toletus. 

1594 William Allen. 

William Reynolds, vide Dodd 
1595 St. Philip Neri. 

1598 Arias Montanus. 

Thomas Stapleton, vide Dodd 
William Sheprey, vide Dodd. 
1599 Robert Turner, vide Dodd 
1600 Lewis Molina. 

Dominic Soto, March 8. 

Peter Soto. 

Alphonsus Rodriguez, July 31. 


SAINTS 


The following were remarkable for their sanctity in this age: 
St. Jane, Queen of France, Feb. 4. 

St. John of God, Portugal, March 8. 

St. Francis of Paula, April 2. 


St. Paschal Baylon, Spain, May 17. 
St. Felix of Cantilicio, Italy, May 21. 
St. Philip Neri, Florence, May 26. 

St. Aloysius Gonzaga, Castiglione, June 21. 
Martyrs of Gorcum, July 9. 

St. Jerom Emiliani, Venice, July 20. 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, July 31. 

St. Cajetan of Thienna, Aug. 7. 

St. Catharine of Genoa, Sept. 14. 

St. Thomas of Villanova, Sept. 18. 

St. Lewis Bertrand, Spain, Oct. 9. 

St. Francis Borgia, Spain, Oct. 10. 

St. Teresa, Spain, Oct. 15. 

St. Peter of Alcantara, Oct. 19. 

St. Charles Borromeo, Nov. 4. 

St. Andrew Avellino, Nov. 10. 

St. Stanislas Kostka, Poland, Nov. 13. 
St. John of the Cross, Spain, Nov. 24. 
St. Francis Xavier, Navarre, Dec. 3. 
B. John Marinoni, Venice, Dec. 13. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

1504 The Brothers of Bohemia. 
1518 Luther, Aug. 28. 
Melancthon, mov. feasts. 
Carlostadt. 

Zuinglius. 

1523 Le Clerc. 

1524 Cicolampadius, Aug. 4, mov. feasts 
1525 Anabaptists, mov. feasts. 
Muncer, chief of Anabaptists. 
1526 Sacramentarians. 

1527 Ubiquitarians. 

Faber. 


1529 The Lutherans are called Protestants. 
1528 Bucer. 

1531 Michael Servetus, chief of the Antitrinitarians 
1534 John of Leyden, Anabaptist. 

1535 Calvin, Aug. 28, mov. feasts. 

1553 Servetus, mov. feasts. 

John a Casco, mov. feasts. 

1550 Osiander. 

1558 Valentine Gentilis, mov. feasts. 

1561 Faustus Socinus, mov. feasts. 

1562 Episcopalians—Presbyterians. 

1568 Puritans. 

1583 Robert Brown. 

1590 Blandrata, mov. feasts. 

Baius, July 19. 


PERSECUTIONS 


Many Catholics suffer the loss of their goods, imprisonment, and death, on 
account of their religion in England, from 1577 to 1684. See Miss. Priests. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONS 


St. Francis Xavier preaches in the Indies, Dec. 3. 

The conversion of the Chinese, Feb. 5. 

On the martyrs of China and Japan, Feb. 5. 

A solemn embassy of obedience from three kings of Japan to Pope Gregory 
XIII., Feb. 5. 

On the sects in China, Dec. 3. 

St. Lewis Bertrand preaches in America, Oct. 9. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Eucharist, March 8. 

Mass, March 8, May 26. 
Confession, March 8, April 2. 
Viaticum, May 26. 


Extreme Unction. March 8, May 26. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES 


A.D. 

1500 The Order of the Nuns of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
instituted. 

St. Jerom A:milliani founds the Congregation of Regular Clerks, July 20. 
1540 The Society of Jesus was approved by Paul III., July 31, Dec. 3. 

The Order of Charity founded by St. John of God, March 8. 

1551 The reformation of the Franciscans or Capuchins, April 24. 

1562 The Constitutions of St. Teresa for the reformation of the Carmelites, 
is approved, Oct. 15. 

1564 The Congregations of Oratorians founded by St. Philip Neri, May 26. 
On the Congregation of Regular Clerks, Aug. 7. 

St. Camillus founds an Order, July 14. 

The Order of Theatins, Aug. 7. 

1567 Pope Pius V. condemns seventy-six propositions under the name of 
Baius. 

1568 Cardinal Allen founds the English College at Douay 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 


1571 The Turks are defeated in the battle of Lepan to, May 5. 
Architecture in churches, Aug. 25, Nov. 18. 

Description of churches, Nov. 9. 

On the Calendar, Jan. 1, Oct. 15. 

On the Arabic ciphers, Oct. 15. 

On the invention of printing, Dec. 3. 


SEVENTEENTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

1605 Clement VIII., Feb. 13, January 23, 29, March 7. 
1605-1605 Leo XI., Feb. 13. 

1605-1621 Paul V., Jan. 29, Feb. 4, May 17. 
1621-1623 Gregory XV., Feb. 4, 13. 

1623-1644 Urban VIII., Feb. 4, March 8, July 19. 
1644-1655 Innocent X., July 17. 

1655-1667 Alexander VII., June 15, July 19, Sept. 18. 
1667-1669 Clement IX. 

1670-1676 Clement X., Jan. 23. 

1676—1689 Innocent XI., Nov. 24. 

1689-1691 Alexander VIII., March 8, May 17. 
1691-1700 Innocent XII., April 8, June 10, Nov. 24. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


1603 Elizabeth. 

1625 James [., Jan. 29. 
1649 Charles I., May 26. 
Commonwealth. 

1684 Charles II. 

1688 James II. 

William III 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


1610 Henry IV 
1643 Louis XIII. 
Louis XIV 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


1604 Vasquez. 

Richard Hall, vide Dodd. 

1610 Laurence Scupoli, Nov. 10. 
Robert Passons, vide Dodd. 

1612 Richard White, vide Dodd. 
1613 William Estius, July 9. 
George Blackwell, vide Dodd 

1616 John Pitts. 

1618 Gregory Martin, vide Dodd. 
Cardinal Perron, Jan. 29. 

Richard Stonyhurst, vide Dodd. 
1619 Cardinal Baronius, May 26, Nov 4. 
1620 Alvarez de Paz, July 31, Oct 15. 
1621 Cardinal Bellarmin, Jan 27. 
Lessius. 

Arcudius 

1622 St. Francis de Sales, Jan 29. 
Thomas Worthington, vide Dodd. 
Thomas Wright, vide Dodd. 

1624 Martin Becanus. 

Lewis de Ponte, July 31. 

1625 Antonio de Dominis. 

1626 Comitolus 

Thomas More, vide Dodd. 

1629 Cardinal Berulle, May 26. 
Thomas Lemos 

1631 Sirmondus. 

1632 Richard Gibbons, vide Dodd. 
1633 Edward Weston, vide Dodd. 
1634 Richard Brougton, vide Dodd. 
1636 Tirinus 

John Jones, vide Dodd. 

1637 Corn. a Lapide 

1638 Corn. Pantenius, of Ypres, Nov. 7. 


1639 William Wright, vide Dodd. 
1640 Edmund Stratford, vide Dodd. 
Thomas Fltzherbert, vide Dodd. 
1641 David Baker, vide Dodd. 
John Floyd, vide Dodd. 
Matthew Kellison, vide Dodd. 
1643 De Lugo. 

Anthony Champney, vide Dodd. 
1645 Alvarez 

1649 Sylvius. 

1651 Peter Dupuy. 

1652 Michael Alford, vide Dodd. 
Petavius. 

1655 Menochius. 

Richard Smith, vide Dodd. 

1656 James Dupuy. 

Robert Jenison, vide Dodd. 
1659 Morinus. 

1661 Walton Polygl. 

1662 Peter de Maria. 

Peter Paschal 

1663 Peter Theophilus. 
Raynaldus. 

1665 Holden. 

Bollandus. 

1667 Philip Labbe. 

1669 Leo Allatius. 

1669 Fratres Wallemburgenses. 
1675 Fratres Wallemburgenses. 
1672 Godeau. 

1674 Arnold d’ Andilly. 
Bonacina. 

Hugh Cressy, vide Dodd. 

1676 Henry de Valois. 

Thomas White, vide Dodd. 
1677 Suarez. 


1679 Combefis. 

1680 Christopher Davenport, vide Dodd. 
1684 Saci. 

1685 D’ Acheri. 

Cabasutius 

1686 Cotelier 

L. Maimbourg. 

1688 Thomas Ward, vide Dodd. 
Thomas Godden, vide Dodd. 
1690 Hermant 

1694 Anthony Amauld. 

1695 Thomassin 

Peter Nicole 

1698 Tillemont 

1699 Anthony Pagi. 

Cardinal d’ Aguirre. 

1700 Abbé de Rance. 


SAINTS 


The following were remarkable for their sanctity in this age 
St. Francis of Sales, Jan. 29. 

The Martyrs of Japan, Feb. 5. 

St. Turibius Leon, March 23. 

St. Fidelis Martyr, Sigmariagen, April 24. 

St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi, May 25. 

St. Gr. Lewis Barbadigo, Venice, June 15. 

St. John Francis Regis, Languedoc, June 13. 

St. Camilius de Lellis, July 14. 

St. Vincent of Paul, Gascony, July 19. 

St. Francis Solano, Spain, July 24. 

St. Jane Francis de Chantal, Burgundy, Aug. 21. 
St. Joseph Calasanctius, Spain, Aug. 27. 

St. Rose of Lima, Aug. 30. 

St. Joseph of Cupertino, Naples, Sept. 18. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

1603 Arminius, Aug. 28. 
Gomar. 

1611 Vorstius. 

1618 Scots Presbyterians 
1623 The Illuminated. 

1638 Corn. Jansenius, July 19, Nov. 7. 
Cyrillus Lucaris. 

1655 George Fox, mov. feasts 
Preadamites. 

1670 Spinosa. 

1678 Swicker, mov. feasts. 
1687 Molinos, Nov. 24. 
Bayle. 

Richer. 

Molindus. 

Claude. 

Jurieu. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONS 


On the origin and conversion of the Americans, Aug. 30. 

The inhabitants of Brazil are converted by F. Joseph Anchietta, &c., Feb. 5. 
The country of Paraguay is converted by the Jesuits. 

1641 The Augustinus of Jansenius was condemned by Urban VIII. 

1654 The five Propositions extracted from Jansenius’s book, were censured 
by Innocent X. 

1656 These decrees were confirmed by Alexander VII. 

1687 Innocent XI. condemns sixty-eight Propositions extracted from 
Molinos’s book. 

1699 The book entitled. The Maxims of the Saints, censured and 
condemned. 


RELIGIOUS INSTITUTES 


1603 The Carmelite Nans settle in France, August 30. 

1604 The Order of the Celestial Annunciades established, Feb. 4. 

1610 The Order of the Visitation is founded by Saint Francis de Sales, Jan. 
29, Aug. 21. 

1611 The French Oratory is founded by Cardinal Berulle, May 26. 

1617 The Congregation of the Mission founded by St. Vincent of Paul, July 
19. 

The poor regular Clergy of the plous schools founded by St. John 
Calasanctius, July 31, Aug. 27. 

1642 The Seminary of St. Sulpice instituted, May 26. 

1643 The Eudists founded, May 26. 

1664 The reform of La Trappe, April 29. 

Mass, Viaticum, and Extreme Unction, March 23. 


EIGHTEENTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A. D. 

1721 Clement XI., May 21, July 19. 
1721-1724 Innocent XIII. 
1724-1730 Benedict XIII., July 19. 
1730-1740 Clement XII., Feb. 13. 
1740-1758 Benedict XIV., Feb. 13. 
1758-1769 Clement XIII. 
1769-1774 Clement XIV. 
1775-1779 Pius VI. 

1800 Pius VII. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


1714 Queen Anne 
1727 George I. 
1760 George II. 
George III. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


1715 Louis XIV. le Grand. 
1774 Louis XV. le bien aimé 
1793 Louis XVI. 


COUNCIL 


1725 Rome, under Pope Benedict XIII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS 


1702 Genet. 

1704 John Gother. 
Bossuet, Nov. 24. 
Bourdaloue. 

Cardinal Norris 

1706 Baillet. 

1707 John Sergeant, vide Dodd 
Mills. 

Mabillon, Aug. 20. 
1709 Mauduit. 

Papin. 

Ruinart. 

1710 Flechier 

1712 Richard Simon 
1713 Juenin. 

1715 Helyot. 

Lami. 

Fenelon, Nov. 24. 
Witassa. 

Sylvester Jenlis. vide Dodd 
1717 Carrieres. 

1718 Habert. 

1720 Dupin. 

Renaudat. 

1721 Huet. 

1723 Fleury. 

Pouget. 

1724 Natalis Alexander. 
1725 Semeller. 

1727 Marsollier. 

1728 Van Esper 
Masele. 

Pontas. 

1729 Houdry 

Tournely. 

1730 Robert Manning, vide Dodd. 


1734 Babin. 

1735 Edward Hawarden, vide Dodd. 
1736 Gibert. 

1737 Cardinal Bissy. 
1738 Robert Witham, vide Dodd. 
1739 Turnemin. 
1740 Argentre. 

1741 Montfancon. 

P. Colonia. 

1742 Drouin. 
Massilon, Aug. 20. 
1753 Hericourt. 
Langret. 

1756 Concina. 

1757 Calmet. 

1758 Benedict XIV. 
1761 Ceillier. 

1764 Sevay. 

1765 L’ Avocat. 
1769 Sheffmacher. 
1770 Collet. 
Macquer. 

1773 Alban Butler. 
1774 Girardeau. 
1775 Bullet. 

1781 Challoner. 
1782 Berthier. 

1783 Houbigant. 
1783 Kennicot 

1790 Bergier. 


SAINTS 


Martyrs in China, Feb. 5. 
St. John Joseph of the Cross, March 5. 
St. Francis di Girolamo, May 11. 


St. Veronica Giullani, July 9. 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, Aug. 2. 
St. Pacificus of San Severino, Sept. 24. 


HERETICS 


A. D. 

1729 Clark, mov. feasts. 

Quesnel, July 19. 

1770 Justinus Febronius, allas Hontheim. 

1786 Scipio de Ricciis, Bishop of Pistoria. 

On Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Deists, Atheists, Illuminated, and other 
enemies of all religion and civil government, see |’ Abbé Barruel. 


CONVERSION OF NATIONS 


On the conversion of China, Feb. 5. 
On the propagation of the Gospel in China and other parts of the East. See 
the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses. 


DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


1705 Clement XI. publishes the constitution Vineam Domini, against the 
Jansenists. 

1708 Clement XI. condemns Quesnel’s book on Moral Reflections; and in 
1713, by his constitution Unigenitus, censures 101 propositions extracted 
from it. 

1738 Pope Benedict XIV. publishes the rules to be observed in the English 
missions. 

1773 The bull of Pope Clement XIV. for the suppression of the Jesults, was 
published and put in execution in France. 


PERSECUTIONS 


1792, &c. The church of France was illustrated by the glory of its martyrs, 
the first fruits of whom were offered. Sept. 2. 


NINETEENTH AGE OF THE CHURCH 


POPES 


A.D. 

1823-1829 Leo XII. 
1829-1831 Pius VIII. 
1831-1846 Gregory XVI. 
1846—Pius IX. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND 


1830 George IV. 
1837 William IV. 
Victoria I. 


KINGS OF FRANCE 


1821 Bonaparte. (Emperor. ) 
1824 Louis XVIII. 

1836 Charles X. 

1848 Louis Philippe 


INDEX OF SELECT ARTICLES 
OF DOCTRINE AND DISCIPLINE 


Baptism. 

September 16 

July 13, 96, 97. 

Its validity given by heretics. 
September 16 
August 2 
Ceremonies. 

March 18 

July 13 

June 4 
Confirmation. 
March 18, &c. 
March 9 

November 3 
December 22 
Conferred by Bishops 
July 28 

December 22 
Blessing of holy oils. 
March 12 

March 18 

April 11 

Eucharist. 
November 17. 

June 4. 

June 14 

December 7 

April 21 


July 13 

June 6. 

January 28 
March 7. 

June 23 

July 14 

March 8 

January 28 
January 27. 
March 9 

April 9 
September 16. 
Real Presence. 
January 26 (February 1.) 
June 1 (April 14.) 
December 9 

May 26 

March 18. 
January 27 

June 22 

January 28 

April 6 

April 11 

July 4 

July 9 

April 9. 
December 7. 
February 25 
Change of the substance of bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ. 

March 18 
January 27 
December 7 
January 28 
March 9 
Communion under one kind. 


April 11 
December 7 
Mass. 
September 16. 
March 9 

July 28 
March 18 
June 4 
January 27. 
January 28 
July 13 

May 26. 
March 26 
November 22 
December 22 
July 4 
September 28 
April 4 
November 4 
November 26 
January 19 
February 23 
March 3 
April 11 
February 8 
May 16 

May 18 
August 3 
August 20 
October 6 
November 8 
December 29, p. 
January 28 
March 7 
April 6 

April 27 


July 14 
November 3 
April 11 

May 19 
October 17. 
February 4 
April 5 

May 16 

May 22 

July 8 
September 10 
March 4 
March 6 
March 9 
March 8 

May 26 
Liturgies. 
May 1 
October 24 
January 28 
November 21 
December 7 
December 4 
May 28 
March 12 
April 4 

June 14 
Languages used in the Liturgies of the Church. 
December 22 
Masses for the dead. 
March 18. 
January 27 
April 4 
September 16 
March 12 
May 4 


August 5 

June 5 

May 27 (October 29). 
November 3 
Penance. 

March 9 

July 13 
December 7 
January 27 
Power of forgiving sine. 
March 18 
March 9. 
January 27 
December 7 
July 17 
Confession. 
Moveable Feasts. 
September 16. 
March 18 

June 14 

January 27 
November 21 
October 1 
March 9 
December 1 
April 6 

March 6 
December 7 
July 15 

August 13 
January 19 

June 6 
November 3 
November 15 
December 29, p. 
January 23 


November 4 
April 5 
February 9 
March 7 

May 30 

May 16 
September 10 
May 10 
August 20 
March 8 
April 2 

May 26 

June 5 
January 28 
Penitential works. 
March 9. 
June 4 
December 7 
Moveable Feasts. 
January 27 
Viaticum, Extreme Unction. 
December 11 
July 28 
March 21, 
March 20 
August 31 
January 2 
April 6 
September 21 
November 22 
December 7 
January 28 
July 9 
February 29 
May 19 

July 8 


September 27 
September 28 
January 1 
April 19 

June 10 
October 17 
February 8 
June 26 
August 20 
November 3 
November 15 
March 7 

May 30 

May 19 

July 14 

May 10 

May 26 
March 8 
March 23 
Holy Orders. 
September 16 
January 27 
November 17 
Matrimony. 
July 17 
January 27 
November 3 
Church authority. 
March 18 
June 28 
January 11 
August 28. 
Infallibility. 
May 6 

Unity. 

March 9 


September 16. 
August 28 
November 17 
Necessity of being united to the one Church, and of holding communion 
with the centre of unity, the apostolic Roman see. 
September 16 
June 4 (July 1.) 
January 1 
November 17 
Name of Catholic. 
March 18 

March 9 

June 4 

August 28 
Supremacy of the Pope, and authority of the see of Rome. 
June 28 

August 2. 

April 6 

January 28 

July 28 

June 20. 

April 11. 

July 13 

June 4. 

January 10 

May 26 

March 12 

July 19. 
November 22 
February 25 
December 7 
Tradition. 

July 13 

June 28 

March 9 

March 18 


January 27 
November 22 
April 22 

June 14 

May 12 
Veneration, intercession, and invocation of saints. 
January 26 
February 1. 
June 1 (April 14). 
August 28 
April 22 
January 28 
September 16. 
April 9 
February 12 
February 23. 
May 9 

June 14. 
March 13 
July 9 

July 13 

June 22. 
August 13 
January 27 
October 30. 
January 1 
February 28 
March 12 
May 27 (October 29.) 
June 28 
September 16. 
March 9 
September 19 
January 27 
August 3. 
May 26 


December 7 
April 11 

June 5 

July 4 

The Blessed Virgin, called Mother of God. 
March 9 

March 12 

March 18 
January 28 

Her intercession. 
April 9 

August 15, &c. 
Respect shown to the relics of saints. 
January 26 
August 3. 
February 1 
March 18 

May 6 

May 9 

April 9 

June 4. (July 1.) 
June 5 

June 14 

May 12 
December 7 
June 22 

April 8, p 52. 
January 27. 
January 11 

July 6, 38. 
January 1 
January 12 
March 12 

May 26. 

May 27 (October 29.) 
December 22 


April 11 
October 30. 
The custom of Praying for the souls of the faithful departed—Purgatory. 
March 18. 
May 4 

May 2 

July 9 

June 22 
August 5. 
June 16 
January 11 
July 19 

May 26 

May 27 (October 29.) 
October 30 
January 27 
January 1 
Veneration of the cross. Use of the sign of the cross. 
July 17 
September 16 
March 18 
April 22 

July 9 
December 9 
July 13 
January 27 
January 28 
June 22 

May 26 

April 9 
March 12 
January 3 
February 6 
March 1 

May 13 
August 5 


June 5 

May 7 

July 4 

March 11 
March 12 
March 13 
March 18 
May 16 
August 20. 
April 5 

April 8 

July 14 
October 17 
Holy images, crosses. 
June 22 
March 13 
November 22 
February 7 
May 6 

May 12. 
May 27 

May 19 
March 12 
Holy pictures. 
December 11 
August 13 
April 9 

May 26 
January 12 
February 23 
January 22. 
May 12. 
March 13 
March 12 
Holy water. 
March 12 


May 7 
November 9 
May 26 
Continuation of miracle. 
June 1 

June 28 

April 22 
September 16. 
March 8 
August 28. 
September 19 
November 17 
January 27. 
August 3, &c. 
July 13 

May 26 
December 7 
April 11 

June 5 

July 4 

Fast of Lent. 
November 17 
March 9 
March 18 
January 28 
January 27 
May 6 

April 11 
August 28 


A GENERAL ALPHABETICAL TABLE OF 
THE SAINTS AND OTHERS, OF WHOSE LIVES 
SOME ACCOUNT IS GIVEN IN THIS WORK 


N. B. THE PERSONS AND PRINCIPAL MATTERS MENTIONED IN THE NOTES ARE 
MARKED BY ASTERISKS. 


ST. AARON, A. June 21. 

St. Abban, A. October 27. 

* Abelard, in St. Bernard, August 20. 
St. Abdas, B. May 16. 

St. Abdjesus, B. M. May 16. 

SS. Abdon and Sennen, MM. July 30. 
St. Abraames, B. February 14. 

St. Abraamius, B. M. February 5. 

SS. Abraham and Mary, March 15. 

St. Acacius, B. C. March 31. 

St. Acepsimas and Companions, MM. March 14. 
* Achard, in St. Antoninus, May 10. 

SS. Acius and Aceolus, MM. May 1. 

St. Adalard, A. January 2. 

St. Adalbert, B. M. April 23. 

St. Adamnan, A. September 23. 

St. Adela, September 8. 

St. Adelbert, C. June 25. 

* Adelbert, in St. Alice, December 16. 
St. Ado, B. C. December 16. 

St. Adrian, A. January 9. 

St. Adrian. B. M. March 4. 

SS. Adrian and Eubulus, MM. March 5. 
St. Adrian, M. September 8. 

* Adrian, E. in St. Symphorosa, July 18. 
St. Aidesius, M. April 8. 

St. Aélred, A. January 12. 

St. Aingus, B. C. March 11. 

St. Afra zand Companions, MM. August 5. 


SS. Agape, Chionia, &c. MM. April 3. 

St. Agapetus, M. August 18. 

St. Agapetus, P. C. September 20. 

St. Agatha, V. M. February 5. 

St. Agathange’us, M. January 23. 

St. Agatho, P. January 10. 

St. Agilus, A. August 30. 

St. Agnes, V. M. January 21. 

St. Agnes, V. M. January 28. 

St. Agnes, V. A. April 20. 

SS. Agoard and Aglibert, MM. June 25. 

* Agrippa, in St. James, July 25. 

St. Aibert, R. April 7. 

St. Aicard, A. C. September 15. 

St. Aid, A. April 11. 

St. Aidan, B. C. August 31. 

St. Aidan, B. October 20. 

St. Ajutre, R. C. April 30. 

St. Alban, Protomartyr of Britain. June 22. 

B. Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem, April 8. 

St. Albeus, B. C. September 12. 

* Albigenses, in St. Dominic, August 4. 

St. Albinus, B. March 1. 

St. Alemund, M. March 19. 

SS. Alchmund and Tilberht, BB. CC. September 7. 
* Alcuin, in St. John of Beverley, May 7. 

St. Aldegondes, V. A. January 30. 

St. Aldhelm, B. May 25. 

St. Aldric, B. C. January 27. 

St. Alexander, B. of Alexandria, C. February 26. 
St. Alexander, B. of Jerusalem, M. March 18. 
St. Alexander, P. M. May 3. 

* Alexander of Hales, in St. Bonaventure, July 14. 
St. Alexius, C. July 17. 

* Alfred the Great, in St. Neot, October 28. 

* Alfred the Great, his Laws, ib. 


St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 
St 


. Alice, V. A. February 5. 

. Alice, E. December 16. 

. Aliplus, B. C. August 15. 

. Almachus, M. January 1. 

. Anoth, Anchoret, M. February 27. 
. Aloysius Gonzaga, C. June 21. 

. Alpheus, &c. MM. November 18. 


* Alphonsus Turibius, B. C. March 23. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St 
St. 


Alphonsus Liguori, August 2. 
Alto, A. September 5. 
Amand, B. C. June 18. 
Amandus, B. C. February 6. 
Amator, B. C. May 1. 
Amatus, B. C. September 13. 
Amatus, A. September 13. 
Ambrose, B. D. December 7. 


* America, account of, In St. Rose, August 38. 


St 


. Ammon, H. October 4. 


* Amolon, C. in St. Prudentius, April 6. 


St 
St 
St 


. Amphilochius, B. C. November 23. 
. Anacletus, P. M. July 13. 
. Anastasia, M. December 25. 


Another St. Anastasia, M. ib. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Anastasius, M. January 22. 
Anastasius, the Sinaite, April 21. 
Anastasius, Patriarch, April 21. 
Anastasius, the Younger, B. M. April 21. 
Anastasius, P. C. April 27. 
Andeolus, M. May 1. 

Andrew Corsini, B. C. February 4. 
Andrew, D. C. August 22. 

Andrew of Crete, M. October 17. 
Andrew Avellino, C. November 10. 
Andrew, Apostle, November 30. 
Angelus, M. May 5. 


Angel Guardians, October 2. 


St. Anianus, B. April 25. 

St. Anlan, B. C. November 17. 

St. Anicetus, P. M. April 17. 

St. Anysia, M. December 30. 

St. Anne, Mother of the B. V. M. July 26. 

* Anne of St. Bartholomew, Venerable, in St. Teresa, October 15. 
St. Anno, B. C. December 4. 

St. Ansbert, B. C. February 9. 

St. Anscharius, B. C. February 3. 

St. Anselm, B. C. March 18. 

St. Anselm, B. C. April 21. 

St. Anstrudis, V. A. October 17. 

St. Anterus, P. January 3. 

St. Anthelm, B. C. June 26. 

St. Anthimus, B. and Companions, MM. April 27. 
St. Antipas, M. April 11. 

St. Antoninus, B. C. May 10. 

St. Antony, A. January 17. 

St. Antony, Cauleas, B. C. February 12. 

SS. Antony, John, &c. MM. April 14. 

St. Antony of Padua, C. June 13. 

St. Aper, B. C. September 15. 

St. Aphraates, Anchoret, April 7. 

St. Aplan, M. April 2. 

St. Apollinaris, B. January 8. 

St. Apollinaris, B. M. July 23. 

St. Apollinaris Sidonius, B. C. August 23. 

St. Apollo, A. January 25. 

St. Apollonia, V. M. February 9. 

SS. Apollonius, Philemon, &c., MM. March 8. 
St. Apollonius, the Apologist, M. April 18. 

* Arbaic Ciphers, in St. Teresa, October 15. 
St. Arbogastus, B. C. July 21. 

St. Arcadius, M. January 12. 

* Architecture of churches, in St. Lewis, August 25, and November 18. 
* Armenians, in St. Gregory, September 30. 


SS. Armogastes, Archinimus, &c. MM. March 29. 
* Armobius, in SS. Potamiana, &c. June 28. 

St. Arnoul, B. C. July 18. 

St. Arnoul, M. July 18. 

St. Arnoul, B. C. August 15. 

* Arians, in St. Athanasius, May 2, St. Alexander, February 26, and St. 
Meletius, February 12. 

St. Arsenius, Anchoret, July 19. 

St. Artemius, M. October 20. 

St. Asaph, B. C. May 1. 

St. Asterius, B. C. October 30. 

St. Athanasius, B. C. May 2. 

St. Attracta, V. February 9. 

St. Aubert, B. C. December 13. 

St. Avertin, C. May 5. 

St. Auguius, B. M. February 7. 

St. Augustin, Apostle of England, B. C. May 26. 
St. Augustin, B. D. August 28. 

St. Avitus, A. June 17. 

St. Aunaire, B. September 25. 

St. Aurea, V. A. October 4. 

St. Aurelian, B. C. June 16. 

St. Aurelius, B. C. July 20. 

* St. Ausonius in St. Paulinus, January 22. 

St. Austremonius, C. November 1. 

* St. Authaire, or St. Oys, in St. Faro, October 28. 
St. Auxentius. H. February 14. 

SS. Azades, Tharba, &c. MM. April 22. 


St. Babolen, A. June 26. 

St. Babylas, B. M. January 24. 

St. Bademus, A. M. April 10. 

St. Bain, B. June 20. 

St. Baldrede, B. C. March 6. 

St. Baradat, Solitary, February 22. 

St. Barbara, V. M. December 4. 

St. Barbasceminus, &c. M. January 14. 

St. Barbatus, B. C. February 19. 

St. Barhadbesciabas, M. July 21. 

St. Barlaam, M. November 19. 

St. Barnabas. Apostle, June 11. 

St. Barr, B. C. September 25. 

St. Barsabias, A. and Companions, MM. October 20. 
St. Barsanuphius, Anchoret, February 6. 

St. Barsimeus, B. M. January 30. 

St. Bartholomew, C. June 24. 

St. Bartholomew, Apostle, August 24. 

* Bartholomew de las Casas, in St. Turibius, March 23. 
* Bartholomew de Martyribus, in St. Lewis, October 9. 
St. Basil of Ancyra, M. March 22. 

St. Basil the Great. B. C. June 14. 

SS. Basllides, Quirinus, &c., MM. June 12. 

St. Baslliscus, M. May 22. 

SS. Basilissa and Anastasia, MM. April 15. 

St. Bathildes, Q. January 30. 

St. Bavo, Anchoret, October 1. 

St. Beanuz, B. December 16. 

St. Becan, A. April 5. 


St. Bede, C. May 27. 

St. Bega, V. September 6. 

St. Begga, A. December 17. 

* Belisarius, in St. Silverius, January 20. 
St. Benedict Biscop, A. January 12. 
St. Benedict of Anian, A. February 12. 
St. Benedict, A. March 21. 

St. Benedict II., P. C. May 7. 

St. Benedict XI., P. C. July 7. 

St. Benezet, C. April 14. 

St. Benignus, M. November 1. 

St. Benignus, B. November 9. 

St. Benjamin, M. March 31. 

* Berengarius, in St. Leo, April 19. 

* Bernard, in St. Philip, May 26. 

B. Bernard, C. June 15. 

St. Bernard. A. August 20. 

St. Bernard Ptolemy, C. August 21. 

St. Bernardin of Sienna, C. May 20. 
St. Bernward, B. C. November 20. 

St. Bertha, A. July 4. 

St. Bertille, A. November 5. 

St. Bertin A. September 5. 

St. Bertran, B. July 3. 

* Berulle, Cardinal, in St. Philip, May 26. 
St. Bettelin, H. C. September 9. 

St. Beuno, A. April 21. 

St. Bibiana, V. M. December 2. 

* Bible, Versions of, in St. Lucian, January 7, and St. Jerom, September 30. 
St. Birinus, B. C. December 3. 

St. Blaan, B. August 10. 

St. Blaithmaic, A. January 19. 

St. Blase, B. M. February 3. 

St. Bobo, C. May 22. 

* Boetius, in St. John, P. May 27. 

St. Boisil, C. February 23. 


St. Bolcan, A. July 4. 

SS. Bona and Dodo, VV. AA. April 24. 
St. Bonaventure, B. C. July 14. 

St. Boniface, B. C. March 14. 

St. Boniface M. May 14. 

St. Boniface, B. M. June 5. 

St. Boniface, B. M. June 19. 

St. Boniface, I. PR. C. October 25. 

St. Bonitus, B. January 15. 

SS. Bonosius and Maximilian, MM. August 21. 
St. Botulph, A. June 17. 

* Bourguoin, in St. Philip, May 26. 

St. Braulio, B. C. March 26. 

St. Breaca, V. June 4. 

St. Brendan, A. May 16. 

St. Brice, B. C. November 13. 

St. Brieuc, B. C. May 1. 

St. Brigit V. A. Patroness of Ireland, February 1. 
St. Brigit of Sweden, W. October 8. 

St. Brinstan, B. November 4. 

St. Brithwald, B. January 9. 

* Britons, transmigration of, to Armorica, in St. Gildas, January 29. 
St. Bronacha, V. A. April 2. 

St. Bruno, B. C. July 18. 

St. Bruno, C. October 6. 

* St. Bruno, B. ib. 

* Bruno, B. ib. 

St. Brynoth, B. C. May 9. 

St. Burckard, B. C. October 14. 

* Burgundians, in St. Sigismund. May 1. 
St. Buriana, June 4. 


St. Cadoc, A. January 24. 

St. Cadroc, C. March 6. 

St. Cesarius, C. February 25. 

St. Cesarius, B. C. August 27. 

St. Cesarius, M. November 1. 

St. Cajetan, C. August 7. 

St. Calais, A. July 1. 

* Calendar in January 1, and St. Teresa, October 15. 
St. Calixtus, P. M. October 14. 

St. Camillus de Lellis, C. July 14. 

St. Cammin, A. March 25. 

* Candles, blessing of, in February 2. 

St. Canicus, or Kenny, A. October 11. 

* Canon-law, study of, in St. Peter, November 26. 
SS. Cantius, Cantianus, &c. MM. May 31. 

St. Canut, January 7. 

St. Canutus, K. M. January 19. 

St. Caprais, A. June 1. 

St. Caradoc, H. April 13. 

St. Caraunus, M. May 28. 

* Cards, first used, in St. Jane, August 21. 

St. Carpus, B. and Companions, MM. April 14. 
St. Carthagh, B. May 14. 

St. Casimir, C. March 4. 

* Cassian, in St. Victor, July 21. 

St. Cassian, M. August 13. 

SS. Castus and Aemilius, MM. May 22. 

* Catacombs, in St. Calixtus, October 14. 

St. Cataldus, B. May 10. 


St. Cathan, B. C. May 17. 

St. Catharine of Ricci, V. February 3. 

St. Catharine of Bologna, V. March 9. 

St. Catharine of Sweden, V. March 22. 

St. Catharine of Sienna, V. April 30. 

St. Catharine of Genoa, W. September 14. 

St. Catharine, V. M. November 25. 

St. Ceadda, B. C. March 2. 

St. Cecilius, C. June 3. 

St. Cecily, V. M. November 22. 

St. Cedd, B. January 7. 

St. Celestine, P. C. April 6. 

* Celibacy of the Clergy, in St. Paphnutius, September 11. 
St. Celsus, B. April 6. 

St. Ceolfrid, A. September 25. 

* Cerdo, his errors, in St. Hyginus, January 11. 

St. Ceslas, C. July 20. 

Chair of St. Peter, at Rome, January 18. 

Chair of St. Peter, at Antioch, February 22. 

B. Charlemagne, E. January 28. 

St. Charles the Good. M. March 2. 

St. Charles Borromeo, B. C. November 4. 

* Charles V. in St. Francis Borgia, October 10. 

St. Chef, A. October 29. 

* Children, styled Martyrs, in St. William, Mar 24. 
St. Chillen, or Kilian, C. November 13. 

* China, account of, in February 5, and December 3. 
St. Christina, V. M. July 24. 

St. Christopher, M. July 25. 

St. Chrodegang, B. C. March 6. 

St. Chromatius, C. August 11. 

St. Chronan, A. April 28. 

SS. Chrysanthus and Daria, MM. October 25. 

St. Chrysogonus, M. November 24. 

St. Chuniald, Priest, September 24. 

* Churches, the Seven of Rome, in St. Philip, May 26. 


* Churches, ancient, their high altar how placed, &c. in Dedication of the 
Church of St. John Lateran, November 9. 

St. Cianan, B. C. November 24. 

Circumcision of our Lord, January 1. 

St. Clare, V. A. August 12. 

St. Clare, V. August 18. 

St. Clarus, M. November 4. 

St. Claud. B. C. June 6. 

SS. Claudius, Asterius, &c. MM. August 23. 

St. Clement, B. M. January 23. 

St. Clement, I. P. M. November 23. 

St. Clement of Alexandria, B. C. December 4. 

* Clergymen, their obligation of being instructed in the Canon and Civil 
Law, in St. Peter, November 26. 

SS. Cletus and Marcellinus, Priests, MM. April 26. 
* Clocks, first used, in St. Neot, October 28. 

St. Clotildis, Q. June 3. 

St. Clou, B. C. June 8. 

St. Cloud, C. September 7. 

* Coaches, first used, in St. Fiaker, August 30. 

St. Coémgen, B. C. June 3. 

B. Collette, V. A. March 6. 

St. Colman, B. C. June 7. 

St. Colman Elo, A. C. September 26. 

St. Colman, M. October 13. 

St. Colman, A. December 12. 

St. Columba, or Columkille, A. June 9. 

St. Columba, V. M. September 17. 

St. Columba, A. December 12. 

St. Columba, V. M. December 31. 

St. Columban, A. C. November 22. 

* Columban of La Trappe, in St. Nilammon, January 6. 
St. Comgall, A. May 10. 

St. Conall, A. May 22. 

St. Concordius, M. January 2. 

* Condren, in St. Philip, May 26. 


St. Congall, A. July 27. 

* Congregations of Regular Clerks, in St. Cajetan, August 7. 

St. Conon, B. January 26. 

SS. Conon and Son, MM. May 29. 

St. Conrad, B. C. November 26. 

St. Conran, B. C. February 14. 

St. Constant, C. November 13. 

St. Constantine, M. March 11. 

B. Constantine II. K. M. April 2. 

* Constantine, E. in St. Athanasias May 2, and St. Helen, August 18, also 
his triumph by the Cross, in Exaltation of the Cross, September 14. 

* Constantine Porphyrogeneta, in St. Romanus, &c. July 24. 

* Converts, many in the first ages illustrious for birth and learning, in St. 
Dionysius, October 3. 

St. Corbinian, B. C. September 8. 

St. Corentin, B. C. December 12. 

Another St. Corentin, ib. 

St. Cormac, B. C. September 14. 

St. Cormac, A. December 12. 

St. Cornelius, P. M. September 16. 

SS. Cosmas and Damian, MM. September 27. 

* Council, First General of Nice, in St. Alexander, February 27. 

* Council of Sardica, appendix to the Nicene, in St. Julius, April 12. 

* Council, Second General, being first of Constantinople, in St. Meletius, 
February 12. 

* Council, Third General, of Ephesus, in St. Cyril, January 28, and St. 
Celestine, April 6. 

* Council, Fourth General, of Chalcedon, in St. Leo. April 11, and St. 
Euphemia, September 16. 

* Council, Seventh General, against the Iconoclasts in St. Tarasius, 
February 25. 

* Council, Twelfth General, being the Fourth of Lateran, in St. Dominic, 
August 4. 

* Council, Fourteenth General, being the Second of Lyons, in St. Gregory, 
February 16, and St. Bonaventure, July 14. 

* Council of Trent, in St. Charles, November 4. 


* Council of Basil, in St. John, October 23. 

* Council Quinisext, or Trullan, in St. Gregory February 13. 
* Council, False, of Ephesus, or Latrocinale, in St. Flavian, February 17, 
and St. Leo, April 11. 

SS. Crispin and Crispinian, MM. October 25. 
St. Crispina, M. December 5. 

St. Cronan, A. April 28. 

Cross, Invention of, May 3. 

Cross, Exaltation of, September 14. 

* Crusades, account of, August 20 and 25. 

SS. Crowned Brothers, MM. November 8. 

St. Cucufas, M. July 25. 

St. Cumin, B. August 19. 

St. Cunegundes, E. March 3. 

St. Cuthbert, B. C. March 20. 

St. Cuthbert, B. C. Translation of, September 4. 
St. Cuthburge, Q. August 31. 

St. Cuthman, C. February 8. 

St. Cybar, R. July 1. 

St. Cyprian, B. M. September 16. 

SS. Cyprian and Justina, MM. September 26. 
SS. Cyriacus, Largus, &c. MM. August 8. 

St. Cyril, Patriarch of Alexandria, January 28. 
St. Cyril, Archbp. of Jerusalem, March 18. 

St. Cyril, M. May 29. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius, CC. December 22. 
SS. Cyrus and John, MM. January 31. 


St. Dabius, C. July 22. 

St. Damasus, P. C. December 11. 

St. Damhnade, V. June 13. 

* Dancing, remarks on, in August 24. 

* Danes, account of, in St. William, September 2. 
SS. Daniel and Verda, MM. February 21. 

St. Daniel, B. C. November 23. 

St. Daniel, the Stylite, C. December 11. 

St. David, B. March 1. 

* Death, sure signs of, in St. Camillus, July 14. 
St. Declan, B. July 24. 

St. Deicolus, A. January 18. 

St. Deogratias, B. C. March 22. 

St. Desiderius, B. M. May 23. 

Another St. Desiderius, B. M. ib. 

St. Deusdedit. C. August 10. 

St. Didacus, C. November 13. 

SS. Didymus, and Theodora, MM. April 28. 

* Didymus, in St. Jerom, September 30. 

St. Die, B. June 19. 

SS. Dionysia, Dativa &c. MM. December 6. 

St. Dionysius, B. C. April 8. 

St. Dionysius, the Areopagite, B. M. October 3. 
St. Dionysius, B. and Companions, MM. October 9. 
St. Dionysius, B. of Alexandria, C. November 17. 
St. Dionysius, P. C. December 26. 

St. Disen, B. C. September 8. 

* Divinities of the ancient Persians, in St. Sapor &c. November 30. 
St. Docmail, C. June 14. 


St. Dominic, C. August 4. 

St. Dominic Loricatus, C. October 14. 

St. Domninus, M. October 9. 

SS. Donatian and Rogatian, MM. May 24. 

St. Donatian, B. C. October 14. 

* Donatists, in St. Optatus, June 4, and St. Augustin, August 28. 
SS. Donatus, B. and Hilarinus, MM. August 7. 
St. Donatus, B. C. October 22. 

St. Dorotheus of Tyre, M. June 6. 

St. Dorotheus, A. June 5. 

* Other Dorotheuses, ib. 

St. Dorothy, V. M. February 6. 

St. Dositheus, Monk, February 23. 

St. Dotto, A. April 9. 

St. Droctovius, A. March 10. 

St. Drostan, A. July 11. 

St. Druon, R. April 16. 

* Dublin, account of, in St. Laurence, November 14. 
St. Dubricius, B. C. November 14. 

St. Dumhade, A. May 25. 

St. Dunstan, B. C. May 19. 

St. Duthak, B. C. March 8. 

St. Dympna. V. M. May 15. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Eadbert, B. C. May 6. 
Eadburge, A. December 12. 
Eanswide, V. A. September 12. 
Ebba, A. and Companions, MM. April 2. 
Ebba, V. A. August 25. 

Edana, V. July 5. 

Edburge, V. December 21. 
Edelburga, V. July 7. 
Edelwald, C. March 23. 
Editha, V. September 16. 
Editha. September 16. 
Edmund. B. C. November 16. 


* St. Edmund’s Constitutions, ib. 


St 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St: 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Edmund, K. M. November 20. 
Edward, K. M. March 18. 
Edward, K. C. October 13. 
Edwin, K. M. October 4. 
Egwin, B. January 11. 

Eingan, C. April 21. 

Elesbaan, K. C. October 27. 
Elentherius, B. M. February 20. 
Elentherius, P. M. May 26. 
Elentherius, A. September 6. 


SS. Elias, Jeremy, &c. MM. February 16. 


St 
St 
St 
St 
St 


. Elier, H. M. July 16. 

. Eligius, B. C. December 1. 

. Elizabeth, V. A. June 18. 

. Elizabeth, Q. July 8. 

. Elizabeth of Hungary, W. November 19. 


St. Elphege, B. M. April 19. 

St. Elphege the Bald, B. April 19. 

SS. Elzear and Delphina, September 27. 

St. Emerentiana. V. M. January 23. 

SS. Emeterius and Chelidonius, MM. March 3. 

St. Emmeran, B. M. September 22. 

* English, Church lands, in St. Alban, June 22. Devastation of their libraries 
and literature, In St. Augustin, May 26. Their ancient faith, ib. Borrow their 
first alphabet from the Irish, Ib. Invade Ireland, in St. Laurence, November 
14. 

St. Enna, A. March 21. 

St. Ennodius. B. C. July 17. 

St. Ephrem. D. C. July 9. 

SS. Epimachus and Alexander, &c. M.M. Dec. 12. 
St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Pavia, January 21. 

St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, May 12. 
Epiphany, January 6. 

Epiphany, Octave of, January 13. 

SS. Epipodius and Alexander, MM. April 22. 

* Epictetus, in St. Marcellus, &c. September 4. 

St. Equitius, A. August 11. 

St. Erasmus, B. M. June 2. 

St. Erasmus, B. M. November 25. 

St. Erhard, A. C. February 9. 

St. Eric, K. M. May 18. 

St. Erkonwald, B. C. April 30. 

St. Erlulph, B. M. February 10. 

St. Eskill, B. M. June 12. 

St. Ethbin. A. October 19. 

St. Ethelbert, K. C. February 24. 

St. Ethelbert, K. M. May 20. 

St. Ethelburge, V. A. October 11. 

St. Etheldreda, V. A. June 23. 

St. Etheldritha, V. August 2. 

St. Ethelwold, B. C. August 1. 

* Ethiopians, in St. Frumention, October 27. 


* Evagrius, in St. Simeon, September 3. 
St. Evaristus, P. M. October 26. 

St. Eucherius, B. C. February 20. 

St. Eucherius, B. C. November 16. 

St. Everildis, V. July 9. 

* Eudes, in St. Philip, May 26. 

St. Eugendus, A. January 1. 

St. Eugenia, V. M. December 25. 

St. Eugenius, B., &c. CC. July 13. 

St. Eugenius, B. August 23. 

St. Eugenius, M. November 15. 

St. Eulalia, V. M. February 12. 

St. Eulalia, V. M. December 10. 
Another St. Eulalia, V. M. ib. 

St. Eulogius, M. March 11. 

St. Eulogius, B. C. September 13. 

St. Eunan, B. September 7. 

St. Euphemia, V. M. September 16. 

St. Euphrasia, V. March 13. 

St. Euplius, M. August 12. 

St. Eupsychias, M. April 9. 

St. Evroul, A. December 29. 

St. Eusebius, A. January 23. 

St. Eusebius, B. M. June 21. 

* Eusebius, B. in St. Eustathius, July 16. 
St. Eusebius, M. August 14. 

St. Eusebius, C. August 14. 

SS. Eusebius, Nestablus, &c. MM. September 8. 
St. Eusebius, P. C. September 26. 

St. Eusebius, B. December 15. 

St. Eustachius and Companions, MM. September 20. 
St. Eustasius, A. March 29. 

St. Eustathius, B. C. July 16. 

St. Eustochium, V. September 28. 

St. Eustochius, B. September 19. 

St. Euthymius, A. January 20. 


St. Eutropius, &c. MM. January 12. 

* Eutyches, in St. Flavian, February 17. 
St. Evertius, B. C. September 7. 

SS. Ewalds, MM. October 3. 

St. Exuperius, B. September 28. 


St. Fabian. P. M. January 20. 

SS. Faith, Hope, &c. VV. MM. August 1. 

St. Faith. V. and Companions, MM. October 6. 
St. Fanchea. V. January 1. 

St. Fara. V. A. December 7. 

St. Faro. B. C. October 28. 

SS. Faustinus and Jovita, MM. February 15. 
SS. Faustus, Januarius, &c., MM. October 13. 
St. Fechin, A. January 20. 

St. Fedlemid, B. C. August 9. 

St. Felan, A. January 9. 

St. Felicitas, &c. MM. July 10. 

St. Felix, Priest, January 14. 

St. Felix, B. C. March 8. 

St. Felix of Cantalicio, C. May 21. 

St. Felix I. P.M. May 30. 

St. Felix, B. C. July 7. 

St. Felix, P. M. July 29. 

SS. Felix and Adauctus, MM. August 30. 

St. Felix, B. M. October 24. 

SS. Felix of Valois, C. November 20. 

* Felix and Elipandus, in St. Paulinus, January 28. 
St. Ferdinand III. K. C. May 30. 

St. Ferreol M. September 18. 

St. Ferreolus and Ferrutius, MM. June 16. 

St. Fiachna, C. April 29. 

St. Fiaker, Anchoret, C. August 30. 

St. Fidelis of Sigmariagen, M. April 24. 

St. Fidharleus A. October 1. 


St. Finan, C. April 7. 

St. Finbar, A. July 4. 

St. Finian the Leper, March 16. 

St. Finian, B. C. September 10. 

St. Finian, A. October 21. 

St. Finian, B. C. December 12. 

St. Fintan, A. February 17. 

St. Fintan, A. October 21. 

St. Firmin, B. M. September 25. 

St. Firminus II., B. C. September 1. 

* Fisher, B. remarks on, in St. Charles, November 4. 
SS. Friars Minors, five, MM. January 16. 
SS. Friars Minors, seven, MM. October 13. 
St. Flavia Domitilla, V. M. May 12. 

* Flavian I. B. in St. Chrysostom, January 27. 
St. Flavian, B. M. February 17. 

SS. Flora and Mary, VV. MM. November 24. 
St. Florence, A. December 15. 

* Florus, D. in St. Prudentius, April 6. 

St. Flour, B. C. November 3. 

St. Foilan, M. October 31. 

* B. Forannan, B. C. January 21. 

* St. Fortunatus, B. C. November 1. 

St. Frances, W. March 9. 

St. Francis of Sales, B. C. January 29. 

St. Francis of Paula, C. April 2. 

St. Francis Solano, C. July 24. 

St. Francis of Assisium, C. October 4. 

St. Francis, Stigmas of, ib. 

St. Francis Borgia, C. October 10. 

St. Francis Xavier, C. December 3. 

St. Francis di Girolamo, May 11. 

* Franks, in St. Remigius, October 1. 

St. Frederick, B. M. July 18. 

St. Frideswide, V. October 19. 

St. Fridian, B. C. March 18. 


St. Fridolin, C. March 6. 

* Frigidianus, B. in St. Winebald, December 18. 
St. Fructuosus, B. &c., MM. January 21. 

St. Fructuosus, B. C. April 16. 

St. Frumentius. B. C. October 27. 

St. Fulgentius, B. C. January 1. 

St. Fursey, A. January 16. 

SS. Fuscian, Victoricus, &c., MM. December 11. 


St. Gal, B. July 1. 

Another St. Gal, B. ib. 

St. Galdin, B. C. April 18. 

St. Galdus, B. January 31. 

St. Gall, A. October 16. 

St. Galla, W. October 5. 

St. Galmier, C. February 27. 

St. Gamaliel, C. August 3. 

* Gamut, Invention of, in St. Wilfrid, October 12. 
St. Gatian, B. C. December 18. 

St. Gaucher, A. April 9. 

St. Gaudentius of Brescia, B. C. October 25. 
St. Gelasinus, M. August 26. 

St. Gelasius, P. C. November 21. 

St. Genebrard, M. May 15. 

St. Genesius, B. C. June 3. 

St. Genesius, M. August 26. 

St. Genesius of Arles, M. August 26. 

St. Genevieve, V. January 3. 

St. George, M. April 23. 

St. Gerald, B. March 13. 

St. Gerald, A. April 5. 

St. Gerald, C. October 13. 

St. Gerard, B. C. April 23. 

St. Gerard, B. M. September 24. 

St. Gerard, A. October 3. 

SS. German and Randaut, MM. February 21. 
St. Germanus, B. May 12. 

St. Germanus, B. C. May 28. 


St. Germanus, B. C. July 26. 

St. Germanus, B. C. October 30. 

St. Germer, A. September 24. 

St. Gertrude, V. A. March 17. 

St. Gertrude, V. A. November 15. 

SS. Gervasius and Protasius, MM. June 19. 
St. Gery, B. C. August 11. 

St. Getulius and Companions, MM. June 10. 
St. Gilbert, A. February 4. 

St. Gilbert, B. April 1. 

St. Gildard, B. C. June 8. 

St. Gildas the Wise, A. January 29. 

St. Gildas the Albanian, C. January 29. 

* B. Giles, in St. Bonaventure, July 14. 

St. Giles, A. September 1. 

* Glastenbury, in St. Dunstan, May 10. 

St. Glastian, B. January 23. 

* Glendaloch, account of, in St. Coémgen, June 3. 
St. Goar, C. July 6. 

St. Gobain, M. June 20. 

St. Godard, B. C. May 4. 

St. Godeschalc and Companions, MM. June 7. 
* Godfrey of Bouillon, in St. Bernard, August 20. 
St. Godfrey, B. C. November 8. 

St. Godric, H. May 21. 

St. Gontran, K. C. March 28. 

SS. Gordian and Epimachus, MM. May 10. 
St. Gordius, M. January 3. 

St. Gorgonius and Companions, MM. September 9. 
* Granada, Lewis of, in St. Lewis, October 9. 
St. Gregory, B. January 4. 

St. Gregory II., P. C. February 13. 

St. Gregory X., P. C. February 16. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, B. C. March 9. 

St. Gregory the Great, P. C. March 12. 

St. Gregory Nazianzen, B. C. May 9. 


St. Gregory VII., P. C. May 25. 

B. Gregory, B. C. June 15. 

St. Gregory, A. C. August 25. 

St. Gregory, Apostle of Armenia, B. C. September 30. 
St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, B. C. November 17. 
St. Gregory, B. of Tours, C. Nov. 17. 

St. Gregory, M. December 24. 

St. Grimbald, A. July 8. 

St. Grimonia, V. M. September 7. 

St. Gudula, V. January 8. 

St. Gudwall, B. C. June 6. 

* Guelphs, in St. Conrad, November 26. 

St. Guinoch, B. C. April 13. 

St. Guislain, A. October 9. 

St. Gummar, C. October 11. 

St. Gundleus, C. March 29. 

St. Gunthiern, A. July 3. 

St. Guthagon, R. July 3. 

St. Guthlake, H. April 11. 

St. Guy, C. March 31. 

St. Guy, C. September 12. 

* Guy, earl of Warwick, in St. Dubricius, November 14. 
* Guyon, Madame de, in St. John, November 24. 
St. Gybrian, Priest, C. May 8. 


St. Harold VI., K. M. November 1. 

* Haymo, in St. Bonaventure, July 14. 

St. Hedda, B. C. July 7. 

St. Hedwiges, W. October 17. 

* Another St. Hedwiges, ib. 

St. Hegesippus, C. April 7. 

St. Helen, M. July 31. 

St. Helen, E. August 18. 

St. Hemma, W. June 29. 

St. Henry, H. January 16. 

St. Henry, B. M. January 19. 

B. Henry, C. June 10. 

St. Henry II., F. July 15. 

* Henry Suso, in St. Lawrence, September 5. 
* Henry the Good, in St. Crispin, &c., October 25. 
* Herluin, A. in St. Anselm, April 21. 

B. Herman Joseph, C. April 7. 

St. Hermas, C. May 9. 

St. Hermenegild, M. April 13. 

St. Hermes, M. August 28. 

* Herod, in Decollat. of St. John Baptist, August 29. 
St. Hidulphus, B. July 11. 

St. Hilarion, A. October 21. 

St. Hilary, B. January 14. 

St. Hilary of Arles, B. C. May 5. 

St. Hilda, A. November 18. 

St. Hildegardis, V. A. September 17. 

* Hincmar, in St. Prudentius, April 6. 

St. Hippolytus, M. August 13. 


St. Hippolytus, B. M. August 22. 

* Holy-well, miracles wrought there, in St. Wenefride, November 3. 
St. Homobonus, C. November 13. 

St. Honoratus, B. January 16. 

St. Honoratus, B. C. May 16. 

St. Honorius, B. C. September 30. 

* Honor, titles of, in St. Oswald, February 29. 
St. Hormisdas, M. August 8. 

St. Hospitius, R. October 15. 

St. Hubert, B. C. November 3. 

St. Hugh, B. C. April 1. 

St. Hugh, A. C. April 29. 

* Hugh and Richard, in St. Victor, July 21. 

St. Hugh of Lincoln, M. August 27. 

St. Hugh of Lincoln, B. C. November 17. 

St. Humbert, B. M. November 20. 

* Huns, account of, in St. Stephen, September 2. 
St. Hyacinth, C. August 16. 

St. Hyginus, P. M. January 11. 
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SS. Ia, Breaca, &c., in St. Kiaran, March 5. 

St. James, C. April 20. 

SS. James, Marian, &c., MM. April 30. 

St. James the Less, Apostle, May 1. 

St. James of Nisibis, B. C. July 11. 

St. James the Great, Apostle, July 25. 

St. James, M. November 27. 

St. James, C. November 28. 

St. Jane Frances de Chantal, W. A. August 21. 

* Jansenism, in St. Vincent of Paul, July 19. 

St. Januarius, B. and Companions, MM. September 19. 
* Japan, account of, in St. Francis Xavier, December 3, and February 5. 
St. Jarlat, B. C. December 26. 

St. Ibar, B. April 23. 

St. Ida, W. September 4. 

St. Idaberga, V. June 20. 

St. Idus, B. July 14. 

St. Jean, Q. February 4. 

St. Jerom Aemiliani, C. July 20. 

St. Jerom, D. C. September 30. 

* Jewish Tribes, their captivity, in the Seven Machabees, August 1. 
St. Ignatius, B. M. February 1. 

St. Ignatius of Loyola, C. July 31. 

St. Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople, October 23. 
St. Ildephonsus, B. January 23. 

St. Illidius, B. C. June 5. 

St. Iltutus, A. November 6. 

St. Innocent I., P. C. July 28. 

* Innocents, Holy, December 28. 


* Inquisition, origin of, in St. Dominic, August 4. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Joachim, C. April 16. 

Joan, Q. February 4. 

Joannicius, A. November 4. 
Joavan, B. C. March 2. 

Jodoc, C. December 13. 

John Calybite, R. January 15. 

John the Almoner, Patriarch, January 23. 
John Chrysostom, B. C. January 27. 
John of Rheomay, A. January 28. 
John of Matha, C. February 8. 

John Joseph of the Cross, March 5. 
John of God, C. March 8. 


* John of Avila, Venerable, March 8. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St 
St. 


John of Egypt, H. March 27. 

John Climacus, A. March 30. 
John before the Latin gate, May 6. 
John Damascen, C. May 6. 

John of Beverly, B. C. May 7. 
John the Silent, B. C. May 13. 
John Nepomucen, M. May 16. 
John of Prado, M. May 24. 


* John Baptist Gault, B. in St. Philip, May 26. 


St. 
St. 
St. 


John, P. M. May 27. 
John of Sahagun, C. June 12. 
John Francis Regis, C. June 16. 


SS. John and Paul, MM. June 26. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


John, Priest, C. June 27. 

John Gualbert, A. July 12. 

John Columbini, C. July 31. 

John Baptist, Nativity of, June 24. 

John Baptist, Decollation of, August 29. 

John the Dwarf, Anchoret, September 15. 

John of Bridlington, C. October 10. 

John Capistran, C. October 23. 

John Lateran, dedication of the church of November 9. 


St. John of the Cross, C. November 24. 

B. John Marinoni, C. December 13. 

St. John, Apostle and Evangelist, December 27. 

St. Jonas and Companions, MM. March 29. 

* Jonas, an Irish Writer, in St. Columban, November 21. 

St. Joseph of Leonissa, C. February 4. 

St. Joseph of Arimathea, March 17. 

St. Joseph, March 19. 

St. Joseph Barsabas, C. July 20. 

St. Joseph of Palestine, July 22. 

St. Joseph Calasanctius, C. August 27. 

St. Joseph of Cupertino, C. September 18. 

St. Irchard, B. C. August 24. 

* Treland the ancient Scotia, in St. Patrick, March 17, and St. Palladius, July 
6. Gave birth to the two first Universities, in St. Comgall, May 10, and St. 
Alto, September 5. 

* Trish, their monks, ib. Their language, in St. Remigius, October 1. State 
of, in St. Laurence, November 14. Their calendar, in Appendix. 
St. Ireneus, B. of Sirmium, M. March 24. 

St. Ireneus, B. M. June 28. 

St. Isabel, V. August 31. 

SS. Isaias, Sabas, &c. MM. January 14. 

St. Ischyrion, M. December 22. 

St. Isidore of Alexandria, Priest, January 15. 

St. Isidore of Scete, H. January 15. 

St. Isidore of Pelusium, Monk, February 4. 

St. Isidore, B. April 4. 

St. Isidore, C. May 10. 

St. Ita, V. January 15. 

St. Jude, Apostle, October 28. 

St. Ivia, B. April 25. 

St. Julia, V. M. May 23. 

SS. Julian and Basilissa, MM. January 9. 

St. Julian B. January 27. 

SS. Julian, Chronion, &c. MM. February 27. 

St. Julian, B. C. March 8. 


St. Julian, M. March 16. 

St. Julian, Anchoret, July 6. 

St. Julian, M. August 28. 

St. Julian Sabas, H. October 18. 

* Julian the Apostate, in St. Juventin, &c. January 25, and in St. Theodoret, 
October 23. His vain attempt to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem, in Saint 
Cyril, March 18. 

* Julian, Count, his miserable end, in St. Theodoret, October 23. 
St. Juliana, V. M. February 16. 

St. Juliana Falconieri, V. June 19. 

St. Julitta, M. July 30. 

St. Julius, P. C. April 12. 

St. Julius, M. May 27. 

SS. Julius and Aaron, MM. July 1. 

SS. Justa and Rufina, MM. July 20. 

St. Justin, M. June 1. 

St. Justin, M. October 18. 

St. Justina, V. M. October 7. 

St. Justinian, H. M. August 23. 

* Justinian, E. in St. Agapetus, September 20. 

SS. Justus and Pastor, MM. August 6. 

St. Justus, B. C. September 2. 

St. Justus, B. C. November 10. 

SS. Juventin and Maximin, MM. January 25. 


St. Kebius, B. April 25. 

St. Kenelm, K. M. December 13. 

St. Kenney, A. October 11. 

St. Kennocha, V. March 13. 

St. Kentigern, B. January 13. 

St. Kentigerna, W. January 7. 

St. Keyna, V. October 8. 

St. Kiaran, B. C. March 5. 

St. Kiaran, A. September 9. 

SS. Kilian, Colman, &c. MM. July 8. 

St. Kinga, V. July 24. 

St. Kinnia, V. February 1. 

* Knights of Malta, in St. Pius V. May 5. 
* Knights of St. Hubert, in his Life, November 3. 
SS. Kyneburge, Kyneswide, &c. March 6. 


* Labarum, what, in Exaltation of the Holy Cross, September 14. 
* Lactantius, in St. Potamiana, &c. June 28. 

St. Ladislas, K. C. June 27. 

St. Lamalisse, C. March 3. 

St. Lambert, B. M. September 17. 

* Lammas, why so called, in August 1. 

St. Landelin, A. June 15. 

St. Landry, B. C. June 10. 

* Lanfranc, Archb. in St. Anselm, April 21. 

St. Laserion, B. April 18. 

* La Trappe, account of, in St. Robert, April 29. 
St. Laurence, B. February 2. 

St. Laurence, M. August 10. 

St. Laurence Justinian, B. C. September 5. 

St. Laurence, B. of Dublin, C. November 14. 

* Laurence Scupoli, in St. Andrew Avellino, Nov. 10. 
St. Lea, W. March 22. 

St. Leander, B. C. February 27. 

St. Lebwin, C. November 12. 

* Le Jeune, in St. Philip, May 26. 

SS. Leo and Paregorius, MM. February 18. 

St. Leo the Great, P. April 11. 

St. Leo IX. P. C. April 19. 

St. Leo II. P. C. June 23. 

St. Leo IV. P. C. July 17. 

St. Leocadia, V. M. December 9. 

St. Leodegarius, B. M. October 2. 

St. Leonard, H. November 6. 

* St. Leonard of Yandeuvre, H. November 6. 


St. Leonides, M. April 22. 

St. Leonorus, B. July 1. 

St. Leopold, C. November 15. 

St. Lethard, B. C. February 24. 

St. Leufredus, A. June 21. 

St. Lewine, V. M. July 24. 

St. Lewis, B. C. August 19. 

St. Lewis, K. C. August 25. 

St. Lewis Bertrand, C. October 9. 

* Lewis of Granada, ib. 

St. Liberatus and Companions, MM. August 17. 
* Liberius, P. in St. Athanasius, May 2. 

St. Liborius, B. C. July 23. 

St. Licinius, B. C. February 13. 

St. Lidwina, V. April 14. 

St. Lifard, A. June 3. 

St. Linus, P. M. September 23. 

St. Lioba, V. A. September 28. 

St. Livin, B. M. November 12. 

St. Lo, B. September 21. 

* Lombard, Peter, in St. Bonaventure, July 14. 
St. Loman, B. C. February 17. 

St. Lomer, A. January 19. 

St. Luanus, A. August 4. 

SS. Lucia and Geminianus, MM. September 16. 
St. Lucian, Priest, M. January 7. 

St. Lucian, M. January 8. 

SS. Lucian and Marcian, MM. October 26. 
* Lucifer, B. in St. Athanasius, May 2. 

St. Lucius, P. M. March 4. 

St. Lucius, K. C. December 3. 

St. Lucy, V. September 19. 

St. Lucy, V. M. December 13. 

St. Ludger, B. March 26. 

* Ludgate, in St. Edmund, November 20. 
St. Luican, C. July 27. 


St. Luke, Evangelist, October 18. 

St. Lullus, B. C. October 16. 

St. Lupus of Troyes, B. C. July 24. 

St. Lupus, Archb. of Sens, C. September 1. 
* Lupus, A. in St. Prudentius, April 6. 


St. Macarius of Alexandria, Anchoret, January 2. 
St. Macarius the Elder, January 16. 

St. Maccai, A. April 11. 

St. Macculindus, B. September 16. 

St. Macedonius, A. January 24. 

St. Mac-cartin, B. C. August 15. 

SS. Machabees, MM. August 1. 

St. Mackessoge, B. C. March 10. 

* B. Macclain, A. in St. Epiphanius January 21. 
St. Magnisius, B. September 3. 

St. Macrina, V. July 19. 

St. Macull, C. April 25. 

St. Madelberte, V. A. September 7. 

St. Maden, C. May 17. 

* Magi, in Epiphany, January 6. 

* Magians, account of, in St. Sapor, &c. November 30. 
St. Magloire, B. C. October 24. 

St. Maguil, May 30. 

St. Maharsapor, M. November 27. 

* Mahomet, in St. Maximus, December 30. 

St. Maidoc, B. January 31. 

St. Maieul, A. May 11. 

St. Main, A. January 15. 

St. Malachy, B. C. November 3. 

St. Malo, B. November 15. 

St. Malrubius, A. April 21. 

St. Malrubius, H. M. August 27. 

St. Mamas, M. August 17. 

St. Mammertus, B. C. May 11. 


* Manicheism, in St. Augustin, August 28. 

St. Mans, B. M. April 16. 

St. Mansuet, B. September 3. 

St. Marcella, W. January 31. 

St. Marcellina, V. July 17. 

SS. Marcellinus and Peter, MM. June 2. 

St. Marcellus, P. M. January 16. 

* Marcellus of Ancyra, in St. Basil, March 22. 
SS. Marcellus and Valerian, MM. September 4. 
SS. Marcellus and Apuleius, MM October 7. 
St. Marcellus, M. October 30. 

St. Marcellus, B. C. November 1. 

St. Marcellus, A. December 29. 

St. Marcian, Priest, January 10. 

St. Marcian, Anchoret, C. November 2. 

St. Marciana, V. M. January 9. 

St. Marcou, A. May 1. 

SS. Marcus and Marcellianus, MM. June 18. 
SS. Marcus, Marcian, &c. MM. October 4. 

* Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, in St. Marcellus, &c. September 4. 
B. Margaret, V. January 28. 

St. Margaret, V. February 3. 

St. Margaret of Cortona, Penitent, February 22. 
St. Margaret, Q. June 10. 

St. Margaret, V. M. July 20. 

B. Margaret, V. M. September 2. 

* Marianus Scotus, in St. Alto, September 5. 
St. Marina, V. June 18. 

* Mariner’s Compass, in St. Lewis, August 25. 
SS. Marinus and Asterius, MM. March 3. 

St. Maris, &c. MM. January 19. 

St. Marius, A. January 27. 

St. Mark, B. C. March 29. 

St. Mark, Evangelist, April 25. 

St. Mark, P. C. October 7. 

St. Mark, B. of Jerusalem, C. October 22. 


St. Marnan, B. C. March 2. 

St. Maro, A. February 14. 

St. Martha, V. July 29. 

St. Martial, B. June 30. 

St. Martin, B. of Tours, C. November 11. 
St. Martin, P. M. November 12. 

St. Martina, V. M. January 30. 

St. Martinianus, H. February 13. 

SS. Martyrs for the Holy Scriptures, January 2. 
Martyrs of Japan, February 5. 

* Martyrs of China, February 5. 
Martyrs of Pontus, February 5. 

Martyrs of Alexandria, February 28. 
Martyrs under the Lombards, March 2. 
Martyrs, Forty, of Sebaste, March 10. 
Martyrs of Alexandria, March 17. 
Martyrs of Hadiab, April 6. 

Martyrs of Massylitan, April 9. 
Martyrs, Roman Captives, April 9. 
Martyrs of Saragossa, April 16. 

Martyrs of Rome, under Nero, June 24. 
Martyrs of Gorcum, July 9. 

Martyrs, Seven Brothers, &c. July 10. 
Martyrs, Seven Sleepers, July 27. 
Martyrs of Utica, August 24. 

Martyrs, Twelve Brothers, September 1. 
Martyrs of Triers, October 4. 

Martyrs, Seven, of Samosata, December 9. 
Martyrs, Ten, of Crete, December 23. 
St. Maruthas, B. C. December 4. 

Mary, B. V. Purification of, February 2. 
Mary, B. V. Annunciation of, March 25. 
Mary, B. V. Visitation of, July 2. 

Mary, B. V. ad Nives, August 5. 

Mary, B. V. Assumption of, August 15. 
Mary, B. V. Nativity of, September 8. 


Mary, B. V. Holy Name of, in September. 

Mary, B. V. Presentation of, November 21. 
Mary, B. V. Conception of, December 8. 

St. Mary of Egypt, April 9. 

St. Mary of Pazzi, V. May 25. 

* Mary of the Incarnation, in St. Philip, May 26. 
St. Mary of Oignies, June 23. 

St. Mary Magdalen, July 22. 

St. Mary, M. November 1. 

* Mass, pastors obliged to say it for their flocks on Sundays and Festivals, 
in St. Chef, October 29. 

St. Matthew, Apostle, September 21. 

St. Matthias, Apostle, February 24. 

St. Mathurin, C. November 9. 

St. Maud, Q. March 14. 

St. Maura, V. September 21. 

St. Maurice and Companions, MM. September 22. 
St. Maurilius, B. C. September 13. 

St. Mauront, A. May 5. 

St. Maurus, A. January 15. 

St. Maw, C. May 17. 

St. Maxentia, V. M. November 21. 

St. Maxentius. A. June 26. 

SS. Maximian, Malchus, &c. MM. July 27. 

St. Maximilian, M. March 12. 

St. Maximinus, B. C. May 29. 

St. Maximinus, B. C. June 8. 

St. Maximus, M. April 30. 

SS. Maximus and Venerand, MM. May 25. 

St. Maximus, B. C. June 25. 

St. Maximus, B. C. November 27. 

St. Maximus, C. December 30. 

* Meath, its ancient bishoprics, in St. Ultan, September 4. 
B. Mechtildes, V. A. April 10. 

* Another St. Mechtildes, April 10. 

St. Medard, B. C. June 8. 


* Medicine and Surgery, study of, in St. Philip, August 23. 
St. Meen, A. June 21. 

St. Melania the Younger, December 31. 

St. Melanius, B. C. January 6. 

St. Melchiades, P. December 10. 

St. Meletius, Patriarch, C. February 12. 

St. Melito, B. C. April 1. 

St. Mellitus, B. C. April 24. 

St. Mello, B. C. October 22. 

St. Memmius, B. August 5. 

St. Meneve, A. July 22. 

St. Mennas, M. November 11. 

Another St. Mennas, M. November 11. 

St. Merriadec, B. C. June 7. 

St. Merri, A. August 29. 

St. Methodius, Patriarch of Constantinople, C. June 14. 
St. Methodius, B. M. September 18. 

St. Michael, Dedication of, September 29. 
St. Michael, Apparition of, May 8. 

St. Milburge, V. February 23. 

St. Mildred, V. A. February 20. 

St. Milgithe, V. January 17. 

St. Milles, B. &c. MM. November 10. 

* Minutius Felix, in St. Cecilius, June 3. 

* Miracles, pretended, in. St. Philip, May 26. 
* Miracles, authentic, in Invention of St. Stephen, August 3. 
St. Mitrius, M. November 13. 

St. Mochoemoc. A. March 13. 

St. Mochteus, B. C. August 19. 

St. Mochua. al. Cluanus, A. January 1. 

St. Mochua, al. Cronan, A. ib. 

St. Modan, A. Feb. 4. 

St. Modomnoc, B. C. February 13. 

St. Modwena, V. July 5. 

St. Molingus, B. C. June 17. 

* Molinists, in St. John, November 24. 


St. Moloc, B. C. June 25. 

St. Monan, M. March 1. 

St. Monegondes, R. July 2. 

St. Monica, W. May 4. 

St. Moninna, V. July 6. 

St. Monon, M. October 18. 

* Monothelites, in St. Sophronius, March 11, and St. Maximus, December 
30. 

SS. Montanus, Lucius, &c. MM. February 24. 

* More, Sir Thomas, remarks on, in St. Charles, November 4. 
St. Mummolin, B. C. October 16. 

St. Munde, A. April 15. 

St. Muredack, B. August 12. 

* Mystical Theology explained, in St. Teresa, October 15. 


SS. Nabor and Felix, MM. July 12. 

St. Narcissus, B. October 29. 

St. Narses, B. and Companions, MM. November 30. 
St. Nathalan, B. C. January 8. 

Nativity of our Lord J. C. Dec. 25. 

St. Nathy, Priest, August 9. 

SS. Nazarius and Celsus, MM. July 28. 

St. Nemesianus, &c. MM. September 10. 

St. Nemesion, M. &c. December 19. 

St. Nennius, A. January 17. 

St. Nennus, A. June 14. 

St. Nenoc, V. June 4. 

St. Neot, Anchoret, C. October 28. 

SS. Nereus and Achilleus, MM. May 12. 

* Nero, in St. Processus, &c. July 2. 

St. Nestor, B. M. February 27. 

* Nestorius, his heresy, in St. Cyril, Jan. 28, and Nativity of the B. V. Sept. 
8. 

SS. Nicander and Marcian, MM. June 17. 

St. Nicasius, B. and Companions, MM. December 14. 
St. Nicephorus, M. February 9. 

St. Nicephorus, Patriarch, C. Mar. 13. 

St. Nicetas, A. April 3. 

St. Nicetas, M. September 15. 

St. Nicetius, B. C. April 2. 

St. Nicetius, B. C. December 5. 

St. Nicholas, B. C. May 9. 

St. Nicholas of Tolentino, C. Sept. 10. 

St. Nicholas B. C. December 6. 


* St. Nicholas of Pinara, B. December 6. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St: 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Nicodemus, August 3. 

Nicomedus, M. September 15. 
Nicon, C. November 26. 
Nilammon, H. January 6. 

Nilus the Younger A. September 26. 
Nilus, Anchoret, C. November 12. 
Ninian, B. C. September 16. 
Nissen, A. July 25. 

Norbert, B. C. June 6. 


* Novatian, in St. Comelius, September 16. 
SS. Nunilo and Alodia, VV. MM. October 22. 


* Ockham, William, in St. Bonaventure July 14. 
St. Odilo, A. January 1. 

St. Odo, B. C. July 4. 

St. Odo, A. C. November 18. 

St. Odrian, B. May 8. 

St. Odulph, C. July 18. 

St. Oduvald, A. C. May 26. 

St. Olaus, K. M. July 29. 

Another St. Olaus, K. M. July 29. 

St. Olympias, W. December 17. 

St. Omer, B. C. September 9. 

St. Onesimus, February 16. 

St. Onuphrius, H. June 12. 

St. Oportuna, V. A. April 22. 

St. Optatus, B. C. June 4. 

* Ordeal, Trial of, in St. Edward, October 13. 

* Orders of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, in St. Laurence, September 5. 
* Orgin, in St. Leonides, Apr. 2. 

* St. Orsisius, A. in St. Theodorus, December 28. 
St. Osith, V. October 7. 

St. Osmanna, V. September 9. 

St. Osmund, B. C. December 4. 

St. Oswald, B. February 29. 

St. Oswald, K. M. August 5. 

St. Oswin, K. M. August 20. 

St. Othilia, V. A. December 13. 

St. Otho, B. C. July 2. 

St. Oudoceus, B. July 2. 

St. Ouen, B. C. August 24. 


* Oxford and Cambridge, some account of, in St. Neot. Oct. 28. 


St. Pachomius, A. May 14. 

St. Pacian, B. C. March 9. 

St. Pacificus of San Severino, September 24. 
St. Palladius, B. C. July 6. 

* Pallium, its use and signification, in St. William, June 8, and St. Agnes, 
January 21. 

St. Pambo of Nitria, A. September 6. 

St. Pammachus, C. August 30. 

St. Pamphilus, M. June 1. 

St. Pancras, M. May 12. 

St. Panteenus, Father of the Church, July 7. 

St. Pantaleon, M. July 27. 

St. Paphnutius, B. C. September 11. 

St. Papoul, M. November 3. 

St. Paschal, Baylon, C. May 17. 

St. Paschasius Radbert, A. C. April 26. 

* Paten, its use, in St. Marcellinus, &c. June 2. 
St. Paternus, B. C. April 15. 

St. Patiens, B. C. September 11. 

St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, B. C. March 17. 
St. Patricius, B. M. April 28. 

St. Paul, the first Hermit, January 15. 

St. Paul and Companions, MM. January 18. 
St. Paul, B. C. February 8. 

St. Paul the Simple, Anchorite, March 7. 

St. Paul, B. of Leon, C. March 12. 

St. Paul, B. of Narbonne, C. March 22. 

St. Paul, B. M. June 7. 

St. Paul, Apostle, June 30. 


St. Paul, Conversion of, January 25. 

St. Paul, H. December 20. 

St. Paula, W. January 26. 

St. Paulinus, Patriarch, January 28. 

St. Paulinus, B. of Nola, C. June 22. 

St. Paulinus, B. of York, C. October 10. 
St. Pega, V. January 8. 

St. Pelagia, V. M. June 9. 

St. Pelagia, Penitent, October 8. 

* Pelagius, his heresy, in St. Augustine, August 28. 
St. Peleus, &c. MM. September 19. 

St. Pellegrina, H. August 1. 

B. Pepin of Landen, C. February 21. 

SS. Perpetua, Felicitas, &c. MM. March 7. 
St. Perpetuus, B. C. April 8. 

St. Peter Balsam, M. January 3. 

St. Peter, A. January 6. 

St. Peter of Sebaste, B. C. January 9. 

St. Peter Nolasco, C. January 31. 

B. Peter Damian, B. February 23. 

St. Peter Gonzales, C. April 15. 

St. Peter, Martyr. April 29. 

St. Peter, B. May 8. 

St. Peter Regalati, C. May 13. 

SS. Peter, Andrew, and Companions, MM. May 15. 
St. Peter Celestine, P. C. May 19. 

St. Peter of Pisa, June 1. 

St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, June 29. 
St. Peter, B. C. July 5. 

St. Peter of Alcantara, C. Oct. 19. 

St. Peter ad Vincula, August 1. 

SS. Peter and Paul, Dedication of their churches at Rome, November 18. 
St. Peter, B. M. November 26. 

St. Peter Chrysologus, B. C. December 4. 
St. Peter Paschal, B. M. December 6. 

St. Petroc, A. June 4. 


St. Petronilla, V. May 31. 

St. Petronius, B. C. October 4. 

St. Pheebadius, B. C. April 25. 

St. Philastrius, B. C. July 18. 

SS. Phileas, B. and Philoromus, MM. February 4. 
SS. Philomen and Appia, November 22. 

St. Philibert, A. August 22. 

St. Philip, Apostle, May 1. 

St. Philip Nari, C. May 26. 

St. Philip the Deacon, June 6. 

St. Philip Beniti, C. August 23. 

St. Philip, B. and Companions, MM. October 22. 
St. Philogonius, B. C. December 20. 

St. Phocas, M. July 3. 

* Photius, author of the Greek schism, in St. Ignatius, October 23. 
St. Piat, M. October 1. 

St. Pionius, M. February 1. 

St. Pius I. P. M. July 11. 

St. Pius V. P. C. May 5. 

St. Placidus, A. and Companions, MM. October 5. 
St. Plato, A. April 4. 

St. Plechelm, B. C. July 15. 

St. Plutarch, &c. MM. June 28. 

St. Poemen, A. August 27. 

* Pole, Cardinal, remarks on, in St. Charles, November 4. 
St. Pollio and Companions, MM. April 28. 

St. Polycarp, B. of Smyrna, M. January 26. 

St. Polyeuctus, M. February 13. 

St. Pontian, P. M. November 19. 

St. Pontius, M. May 14. 

* Pope Joan, fable of, in St. Leo, July 17. 

St. Poppo, A. January 25. 

St. Porphyrius, B. C. February 26. 

St. Postidius, B. C. May 17. 

SS. Potamiana and Basilides, MM. June 28. 

St. Potamon, B. M. May 18. 


St. Pothinus and Companions, MM. of Lyons, June 2. 
St. Praxedes, V. July 21. 

St. Pretextatus, B. C. February 24. 

SS. Primus and Felicianus, MM. June 9. 

* Printing types first used, in St. Francis, Dec. 3. 
St. Prior, H. June 17. 

St. Prisca, V. M. January 18. 

SS. Priscus, Malchus, &c. MM. March 28. 

* Priscillianists, in St. Martin. November 11. 
SS. Processus and Martinian, MM. July 2. 

St. Proclus, B. C. October 24. 

St. Procopius, M. July 8. 

* Procopius, in St. Agapetus, September 20. 

St. Projectus, B. M. January 25. 

St. Prosdecimus, B. C. November 7. 

St. Prosper of Acquitain, C. June 25. 

St. Proterius, B. M. February 28. 

SS. Protus and Hyacinthus, MM. September 11. 
St. Prudentius, B. C. April 6. 

* Prudentius in St. Eulalia, December 10. 

St. Psalmod, Anchoret, March 8. 

St. Psalmodius, H. June 14. 

SS. Ptolemy, Lucius, and Companions, MM. October 19. 
St. Publius, B. M. January 21. 

St. Publius, A. January 25. 

St. Pudentiana, V. May 19. 

St. Pulcheria, V. E. September 10. 


St. Quadratus, B. C. May 26. 

* Quortodecimans, in St. Victor, July 28. 

* Quietism, account of, in St. John, November 24. 
St. Quintin, M. October 31. 

SS. Quiricus and Julitta, MM. June 16. 

St. Quirinus, B. M. June 4. 


* Rabanus Maurus, in St. Prudentius, April 6. 
St. Radbod, B. C. November 29. 

St. Radegundes, Q. August 13. 

B. Raingarda, W. June 26. 

St. Ralph, B. C. June 21. 

* Rance of La Trappe, in St. Robert, April 29. 
St. Raymund of Pennafort, C. January 23. 

St. Raymund Nonnatus, C. August 31. 

St. Regina, V. M. September 7. 

St. Regulus, B. March 30. 

St. Remaclus, B. C. September 3. 

St. Rembert, B. C. February 4. 

St. Remigius, B. C. October 1. 

* Remigius, B. in St. Prudentius, April 6. 

* Renti, Baron of, in St. Crispin, &c. October 25. 
St. Richard, K. C. February 7. 

St. Richard, B. C. April 3. 

St. Richard, B. C. June 9. 

St. Richard, B. C. August 21. 

St. Richarius, A. April 26. 

St. Rictrudes, A. May 12. 

St. Rigobert, B. January 4. 

B. Robert of Arbrissal, C. February 23. 

B. Robert, A. April 24. 

St. Robert, A. April 29. 

St. Robert, A. June 7. 

St. Rock, C. August 16. 

* Rogation days, in St. Mammertus, May 11. 
B. Roger, A. February 13. 


St. Roger, C. March 5. 

* Romances, origin of, in St. Teresa, October 15. 

SS. Romanus and Lupicinus, AA. February 28. 

SS. Romanus and David, MM. July 24. 

St. Romanus, M. August 9. 

St. Romanus, B. C. October 23. 

St. Romaric, A. December 8. 

* Rome, the See of St. Peter, in his life, June 29. 

St. Romuald, A. February 7. 

St. Rosa, V. March 8. 

St. Rosalia, V. September 4. 

* Rosary, on the first Sunday of October. 

St. Rose of Lima, V. August 30. 

* Rouen, privilege of its Chapter, in St. Romanus, October 23. 
St. Rouin, A. September 7. 

St. Ruadhan, B. April 15. 

SS. Rufina and Secunda, VV. MM. July 10. 

SS. Rufinus and Valerius, MM. June 14. 

* Rufinus of Aquileia, in St. Jerom, September 30. 

St. Rufus, Anchoret, April 22. 

SS. Rufus and Zozimus, MM. December 18. 

* Rules of a Christian life, in SS. Elzear and Delphina, September 27. 
St. Rumold, B. M. July 1. 

St. Rumon, B. C. January 4. 

St. Rumwald, C. November 3. 

St. Rupert, B. C. March 27. 

* Russians, account of, in St. Boniface, January 19, and St. Romanus, &c. 
July 24. 

St. Rusticus, B. September 24. 


St. Sabas, M. April 12. 

St. Sabas, A. December 5. 

St. Sabina, M. August 29. 

St. Sabinianus, M. January 29. 

St. Sabinus, B. &c. MM. Dec. 30. 

St. Sadoth, B. &c. MM. February 20. 

Saints, All, November 1. 

St. Salvius, B. January 11. 

St. Salvius, B. September 10. 

St. Sampson, B. C. July 28. 

St. Samthana, V. A. December 19. 

* Sanctus, of the Mass, the Trisagion, in St. Proclus, October 24. 

SS. Sapor and Isaac, BB. and Companions, MM. November 30. 

SS. Saturninus, Dativus, &c. MM. February 11. 

St. Saturninus, B. M. November 29. 

St. Saturninus, M. November 29. 

* Saxons, account of, in St. Augustine, May 26. 

St. Scholastica, V. February 10. 

* Scotia, the name given to North Britain, in St. Patrick, March 17, and St. 
Palladius, July 6. 

* Scottish Saints, in St. Palladius, July 6. 

* Scots, their first settlement, in St. Columba, June 9, and St. Palladius, July 
6. Their Calendar, ib. Their monasteries in Germany, in St. Alto, September 
5. 

* Scotus, John Duns, in St. Bonaventure, July 14. 

St. Sebastian, M. January 20. 

St. Sebbi, K. C. August 29. 

St. Secundin, B. November 27. 

* Sedulius, in St. Eulalia, December 10. 


St. Senan, B. C. March 8. 

* Seneca, in St. Paul, June 30. 

St. Sequanus, A. September 19. 

St. Serapion, M. January 31. 

St. Serapion the Sindonite, March 21. 

St. Serapion, A. March 21. 

St. Serapion, B. C. March 21. 

St. Serenus, M. February 23. 

St. Serf, B. April 20. 

SS. Sergius and Bacchus, MM. October 7. 
* Sergius of Constantinople, in St. Maximus, December 30. 
St. Servatius, B. May 13. 

St. Servulus, C. December 23. 

St. Severianus, B. M. February 21. 

St. Severin, B. C. October 23. 

St. Severin or Surin, B. October 23. 

St. Severinus, A. January 8. 

St. Severinus, A. February 11. 

St. Sexburgh, A. July 6. 

St. Sidronius, M. September 8. 

St. Sigebert, K. C. February 1. 

St. Sigefride, B. February 15. 

St. Sigismund, K. M. May 1. 

St. Silave, B. C. May 17. 

St. Silverius, P. M. June 20. 

St. Silvin, B. C. February 17. 

St. Simeon Stylites, C. January 5. 

St. Simeon, B. M. February 18. 

St. Simeon, B. &c. MM. April 17. 

St. Simeon, July 1. 

St. Simeon Stylites the Younger, September 3. 
St. Simon, M. March 24. 

St. Simon Stock, C. May 16. 

St. Simon, Apostle, October 28. 

* Simon Magus, in St. Philip, June 6, and St. Peter June 29. 
St. Simplicius, P. C. March 2. 


St. Simplicius, &c. MM. July 29. 

St. Sindulphus, Priest, October 20. 

St. Siran, A. December 4. 

St. Sisinnius, &c. MM. May 29. 

St. Sisoes, Anchoret, July 4. 

St. Sixtus I. P. M. April 6. 

St. Sixtus III. PB. March 28. 

SS. Socrates and Stephen, MM. September 17. 
St. Sola, H. December 3. 

St. Sophia, V. M. April 30. 

St. Sophronius, B. C. March 11. 

SS. Soter and Caius, PP. MM. April 22. 

St. Soteris, V. M. February 10. 

Souls, All, November 2. 

St. Speratus, &c. MM. July 17. 

St. Speusippus, &c. MM. January 17. 

St. Spiridion, B. C. December 14. 

* Spirits, Evil, their existence and operations, in Angel-Guardians, October 
2: 

St. Stanislas, B. M. May 7. 

St. Stanislas Kostka, C. November 13. 

St. Stephen of Grandmont, A. February 8. 

St. Stephen, A. February 13. 

St. Stephen, A. C. April 17. 

St. Stephen, P. M. August 2. 

St. Stephen, K. C. September 2. 

St. Stephen the Younger, M. November 28. 
St. Stephen, Proto-martyr, December 26. 

St. Stephen, invention of his relics, August 3. 
* Stuart, origin of the name of, in St. Margaret, June 10. 
* Study, best method of, in St. Basil, June 14. 
* St. Sturmius, in St. Lullus, October 16. 

St. Sulpicius, Pious, B. C. January 17. 

St. Sulpiciusle Débonnaire, B. January 17. 
St. Sulpicius Severus, January 29. 

St. Sulpicius, B. January 29. 


St. 
St. 


Suranus, A. M. January 24. 
Susanna, V. M. August 11. 


* Suso, H. in St. Laurence, September 5. 


St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 
St. 


Swidbert, B. C. March 1. 

Swithin, B. C. July 15. 

Syagrius, B. C. August 27. 

Sylvester Gozzolini, A. November 26. 
Sylvester, P. C. December 31. 

Symmachus, P. C. July 19. 

Symphorian, M. August 22. 

Symphorosa and her Seven Sons, MM. July 18. 
Syncletica, V. January 5. 

Syra, V. June 8. 


St. Tanco, B. M. February 16. 

St. Tarachus, &c. MM. Oct. 11. 

St. Taracius, Patriarch, C. February 25. 

* Tation, in St. Theophilus, December 6. 

St. Tecla, V. A. October 15. 

St. Telesphorus, P. M. January 5. 

St. Teresa, V. October 15. 

St. Ternan, B. C. June 12. 

* Territories conferred on the Holy See, in St. Henry II. July 15. 
* Tertullian, in St. Speratus, Jul. 17. 

St. Thais, Penitent, October 8. 

SS. Thalassius and Limneus, CCFebruary 22. 
St. Thalileeus, R. February 27. 

St. Thea, &c. MM. July 25. 

St. Thecla, V. M. September 23. 

St. Theliau, B. C. February 9. 

St. Theobald, C. July 1. 

B. Theobald, A. July 8. 

St. Theodora, E. February 11. 

St. Theodore, B. C. September 19. 

St. Theodoret, M. October 23. 

* Theodoret, B. in St. Macedonius, January 24. 
St. Theodorus, M. February 7. 

St. Theodorus, B. C. April 22. 

St. Theodorus, M. November 9. 

St. Theodorus the Studite, A. November 22. 
St. Theodorus, C. December 27. 

St. Theodorus, A. December 28. 

St. Theodosia, V. M. April 2. 


St. Theodosius, Cenobiarch, January 11. 

St. Theodota, M. September 29. 

St. Theodotus, &c. MM. May 18. 

SS. Theodulus and Julian, MM. February 17. 

St. Theonas, B. C. August 23. 

St. Theophanes, A. C. March 13. 

St. Theophilus, B. C. December 6. 

St. Thierri, A. July 1. 

St. Thillo, R. January 7. 

* Thistle, institution of the Order of, in St. Andrew, November 30. 
St. Thomas of Aquino, D. C. March 7. 

St. Thomas of Villanova, B. C. September 18. 

* Thomas of Jesus, in St. Augustine, August 28. 

St. Thomas, B. of Hereford, C. October 2. 

* Thomas a Kempis, in St. Andrew Avellino, November 10. 
St. Thomas, Apostle, December 21. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury, B. M. December 29. 

SS. Thrasilla and Emiliana, VV. December 24. 

* Thundering Legion, in St. Apollinaris, January 8. 
SS. Thyrsus, Leucius, &c. MM. January 28. 

SS. Tiburtius, Valerian, &c. MM. April 14. 

St. Tibertius, M. August 11. 

St. Tigernach, B. C. April 5. 

St. Timothy, B. M. January 24. 

St. Timothy, &c. MM. August 19. 

St. Timothy, M. August 22. 

St. Titus, B. January 4. 

St. Tochumra, V. June 11. 

Another St. Tochumra, June 11. 

Transfiguration of our Lord, August 6. 

* Traditors and Circumcellions, in St. Optatus, June 4. 
St. Tresain, C. February 7. 

St. Tron, C. November 23. 

St. Trypho, &c. MM. and St. Nympha, V. November 10. 
St. Turiaf, B. July 13. 

St. Turibius, B. April 16. 


* Turketil, in St. Guthlake, April 11. 

* Turks, account of, in St. Pius V., May 5, and St. Maximus, December 30. 
* Turks, defeated by Hunniades, in St. John, October 23. 

St. Turninus, C. July 17. 

SS. Tygrius and Eutropius, MM. January 12. 

St. Tyrannio, &c. MM. February 20. 

* Tyrants, unhappy end of, in St. Anthymus, &c. April 27. 


U AND V 


St. Valentine, Priest, M. February 14. 

St. Valery, A. December 12. 

* Vandals, account of, in St. Eugenius, July 13. 

St. Vandrille. A. July 22. 

St. Vaneng, C. January 9. 

St. Vanne, B. C. November 9. 

St. Vauge, H. June 15. 

St. Ubaldus, B. May 16. 

St. Vedast, B. C. February 6. 

St. Venantius, M. May 18. 

* Venantius Fortunatus, in St. Radegundes, August 13. 
St. Veronica, V. January 13. 

St. Veronica Giuliani, July 9. 

* Vettius Epagatus, M. in St. Pothimus, &c. June 2. 
St. Victor, Anchoret, C. February 26. 

St. Victor, M. April 12. 

St. Victor, M. May 8. 

St. Victor, M. July 21. 

St. Victor, P. M. July 28. 

St. Victoria, V. M. December 23. 

St. Victorian and Companions, MM. March 23. 

St. Victorinus and Companions, MM. February 25. 
St. Victorinus, B. M. November 2. 

* Vida, B. in St. Charles Borromeo, November 4. 
* Vienna, siege of, in September 8. 

St. Vigilius, B. M. June 26. 

St. Vimin, B. C. January 21. 

St. Vincent, M. January 22. 

St. Vincent Ferrer, C. April 5. 


St. Vincent of Lerins, C. May 24. 

St. Vincent, M. June 9. 

St. Vincent of Paul, C. July 19. 

St. Virgil, B. C. November 27. 

* Virginity, perpetual, of the B. V. M., in her Nativity, September 8. 
* Virtue, false, of the heathen philosophers, in St. Panteenus, July 7. 
St. Vitalis, M. April 28. 

SS. Vitalis and Agricola, MM. November 4. 

St. Vitus, B. C. February 5. 

St. Vitus, &c. M. June 15. 

St. Ulfrid, B. M. January 18. 

St. Ulmar, A. July 20. 

St. Ulpian, M. April 3. 

St. Ulrick, R. February 20. 

St. Ulrick, B. C. July 4. 

St. Ultan, B. September 4. 

* Vows of chastity, from the times of the Apostles in St. Arzades, &c. April 
22. 

St. Urban, P. M. May 25. 

St. Ursmar, B. April 19. 

St. Ursula, &c. MM. October 21. 

St. Vulgan, C. November 2. 

St. Vulsin, B. C. January 8. 


St. Walburge, V. A. February 25. 

* Waldenses, account of, in St. Dominic, August 4. 
* Wales, account of, in St. Beuno, April 21. 
St. Walstan, C. May 30. 

St. Walter, A. April 8. 

St. Walter, A. June 4. 

Another St. Walter, June 4. 

St. Walthen, A. C. August 3. 

St. Waltrude, W. April 9. 

St. Wasnulf, C. October 1. 

St. Wenceslas, Duke, M. September 28. 
St. Wenefride, V. M. November 3. 

St. Wereburge, V. A. February 3. 

St. Werenfrid, C. November 7. 

St. Wigbert, A. C. August 13. 

St. Wilfrid, B. C. October 12. 

St. Willehad, B. C. November 8. 

St. William, B. C. January 10. 

St. William, H. February 10. 

St. William, M. March 24. 

St. William, A. C. April 6. 

St. William, B. C. June 8. 

St. William of Monte Vergine, June 25. 
St. William, B. C. July 29. 

St. William, B. C. September 2. 

St. Willibald, B. C. July 7. 

St. Willibrord, B. C. November 7. 

St. Winebald, A. December 18. 

St. Winoc, A. November 6. 


St. Winwaloe, A. March 3. 

St. Wiro, B. May 8. 

St. Wistan, M. June 1. 

St. Withburge, V. July 8. 

St. Wolfgang, B. October, 31. 

* Women, churching of, in February 2. 
* Writing, ancient manner of, in St. Cassias, August 13. 
SS. Wulfhad and Ruffin, MM. July 24. 
St. Wulfhilde, V. A. December 9. 

St. Wulfran, B. March 20. 

St. Wulstan, B. C. January 19. 


St. Zachary, P. C. March 15. 

St. Zeno, B. C. April 12. 

St. Zenobius, B. C. October 20. 
St. Zephyrinus, P. M. August 26. 
St. Zita, V. April 27. 

* Zosimus, P. in St. Mary, April 8. 
St. Zoticus, B. M. July 21. 

St. Zozimus, B. March 30. 


A TABLE OF THE NAMES AND TITLES 
OF THE FATHERS, MARTYRS, &c 


CONTAINED IN THE REVEREND ALBAN BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS ARRANGED 
IN THE ORDER OF CHRONOLOGY FEASTS OF OUR SAVIOUR, OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, 
&c. 


Jan. 1. The Circumcision of our Lord. 

6. The Epiphany of our Lord. 

18. St. Peter’s Chair at Rome. 

25. The Conversion of St. Paul. 

Feb. 2. The Purification. 

22. The Chair of St. Peter at Antioch. 

Mar. 25. The Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
May 8. The Apparition of St. Michael the Archangel. 
July 2. The Visitation of the Blessed Virgin. 

26. St. Anne, Mother of the Blessed Virgin 

Aug. 1. St. Peter’s Chains. 

1. The Seven Machabees and Mother, MM. 

5. The Dedication of St. Mary, ad Nivea. 

6. The Transfiguration of our Lord. 

15. The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

29. The Decollation of St. John Baptist. 

Sept. 8. The Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 

8. The Festival of the holy Name of the Virgin Mary. 
29. The Dedication of St. Michael. 

Oct. 1. The Festival of the Rosary. 

2. The Feast of the Holy Angel-Guardians 

Nov. 1. All Saints. 

2. All Souls. 

9. The Dedication of St. John Lateran. 

18. The Dedication of the Churches of SS. Peter and Paul at Rome. 


21. The Presentation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Dec. 8. The Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
25. The Nativity of Christ. 


FIRST CENTURY 


NAMES OF TITLES NATIVES OF 


SAINTS 


Jan. 4. St. Titus 


24. St. Timothy 


Feb. 16. St. Onesimus 


24. St. Matthias 


Mar. 17. St. Joseph 


19. St. Joseph 


Apr. 25. St. Mark 


25. St. Anianus 


Bishop, Disciple of St. 
Paul. 


Bishop of Ephesus, M. Lycaonia 


Disciple of St. Paul Phrygia 


Apostle. 


Of Arimathea. 


Spouse of the Blessed 
Virgin. 


Evangelist. 


Second Bishop - of 
Alexandria 


DIED 


95 


86 


26. St. Cletus Pope and Martyr 
28. St. Vitalis Martyr 
May. 1. St. Philip Apostle 
1. St. James Apostle 


6. St. John before the 
Latian Gate 


9. St. Hormas 


12. SS. Flavia 
Domitilla, SS. Nereus 
and Achillas 


19. St. Pudentiana Virgin 


31. St. Petronilla Virgin 

June 6. St. Philip The Deacon 

8. St. Maximinus First Bishop of Aix in 
Provence. 


11. St. Barnabas Apostle 


Italy 


Bethsaida 


Galiles 


Rome. 


Rome. 


Rome. 


Cesarea in Palestine. 


Cyprus. 


89 


62 


95 


95 


19. SS. Gervasius and Martyrs. 
Protasius 


24. St. John Baptist Precursor 


Messiah. 


24. MM. of Rome 
under Nero 


29. SS. Peter and Paul Apostles 


July 2. St. Processus, Martyrs 
&c. 


20. St. Joseph Barsabas Confessor. 


21. St. Praxedes Virgin 


22. St. Mary Penitent. 
Magdalene 


23. St. Apollinaris Bishop 


25. St. James the Great Apostle 


28. SS. Nazarius and Martyrs 
Celsus 


Bethsaida Tarsus 


Rome. 


Rome. 


Ravenna. 


Bethsaida. 


64 


65 


68 


29. St. Martha Virgin 


Aug. 3. St. Nicodemus. 


3. St. Gamaliel. 


24. St. Bartholomew Apostle Galilee. 
Sept. 15. St. Nicomedes Martyr Rome. 
21. St. Matthew Apostle and Evangelist 
23. St. Linus Pope and Martyr. 
23. St. Thecla Virgin and Martyr Lycaonia. 
Oct. 3. St. Dionysius Areop. Bishop of 
Athens, Martyr. 

18. St. Luke Evangelist Antioch. 

28. St. Simon the Apostle Galilee. 
Zealot 
28. St. Jude Apostle Galilee. 


Bethania. 


Galilee 


90 


Nov. 22. St. Philemon, 
&c. 


30. St. Andrew Apostle 


Dec. 21. St.Thomas Apostle 


26. St. Stephen The first Martyr. 


27. St. John Apostle and Evangelist 


28. The Holy Innocents Martyrs 


Colossa, Phrygia. 


Bethsaida. 


Galilee. 


Galilee. 


Bethlehem. 


100 


Jan. 5. St. Telesphorus Bishop 


8. St. Apollinaris 


11. St. Hyginus 


26. St. Polycarp 


Feb. 1. St. Ignatius 


15. St. Faustinus, &c. 


18. St. Simeon 


April 1. St. Melito 


6. St. Sixtus I. 


Martyr 


Apolog. 


SECOND CENTURY 


of Rome, Greece. 


Bishop _ of Phrygia. 


Hierapolis 


Pope and Martyr 


Bishop 
Martyr 


Bishop 
Martyr 


Martyrs 


of Smyrna, 


of Antioch, 


Brescia 


Bishop of Jerusalem, 


Martyr 


Bishop of Sardes Lydia. 


Pope and Martyr. 


14 


166 


107 


121 


104 


7. St. Hegesippus 


8. St. Dionysius 


17. St. Anicetus 


18. St. Apollonius 


22. St. Soter 


22. St. Epipodius, &c. 


May 3. St. Alexander 


26. St. Eleutherius 


26. St. Quadratus 


June 1. St. Justin 


2. St. Pothinus, B. &c. 


9. St. Vincent 


10. St. Getulis, &c. 


of Corinth, B. C. 


Pope and Martyr 


Apologist, Martyr Rome. 


Pope and Martyr 

Martyrs Lyons 
Pope and Martyr 

Pope and Martyr Greece. 


Bishop of Athens, C. 


Philosopher and Martyr Samaria 


Martyrs of Lyons 


Martyr. 


Martyrs. 


180 


173 


186 


177 


177 


119 


167 


177 


July 7. St. Pantenus Father ofthe Church _ Sicily. 


10. The Seven Mother Martyrs. 
Brothers, and St. 
Felicitas their Mother, 


11. St. Pius I. Pope and Martyr Aquilela 157 


13. St. Anacletus Pope and Martyr 107 


17. St. Speratus, &c. Martyrs. 


18. St. Symphorosa Martyrs 120 
and Seven Sons 


Aug. 1. SS. Faith, Virgins and Martyrs Rome. 
Hope, and Charity 


22. St. Symphorian Martyr 178 
28. St. Hermes Martyr 132 
29. St. Sabina Martyr Italy 100 
Sept. 4. St. Marcellus, Martyrs 179 


&c. 


29. St. Eustachius, &c. Martyrs Rome. 


Oct. 19. St. Ptolemy, Martyrs 


&c. 

23. St. Mark Bishop of Jerusalem, 
C. 

26. St. Evaristus Pope and Martyr 

29. St. Narcissus Bishop of Jerusalem, 
C. 


Nov. ve St. First Bishop of Padua, Greece 
Prosdecimus C. 


23. St. Clement Pope and Martyr Rome. 


Dec. 3. St. Lucius King and Confessor England 


6. St. Theophilus Bishop of Antioch, C. 


18. St. Bufus, &c. Martyrs 


166 


156 


112 


103 


100 


182 


190 


116 


THIRD CENTURY 


TITLES NATIVES OF BORN DIED 
NAMES OF 
SAINTS 
Jan. 3. St. Anterus Pope 235 
8. St. Lucian Apostle of France 

Beauvais 

12. St. Arcadius Martyr Mauritania. 
14. St. Felix Martyr, Priest, and Nola in Campania 250 

Confessor 
19. St. Maris, &c. Martyrs Persia 270 
20. St. Fabian Pope and Martyr 250 
20. St. Sebastian Martyr Narbonne, Gaul 288 
21. St. Fructuosus, Bishop of Tarragon, 259 


&c. MM. 


24. St. Babylas 


27. St. Julian 


Feb. 1. St. Pionius 


5. St. Agatha 


9. St. Apollonia 


9. St. Nicephorus 


12. St. Eulalea 


13. St. Polyeuctus 


14. St. Valentine 


Bishop of Antioch, 
Martyr. 


First Bishop of 
Mons, Confessor. 


Martyr Smyrna 


Virgin and Martyr Sicily 


Virgin and Martyr 


Martyr Antioch. 


Virgin and Martyr Barcelona. 


Martyr 


Priest and Martyr Rome. 


18. SS. Leo and Martyrs. 


Paregorius 


24. St. Montanus, Martyrs In Carthage 
&c. 
25. St. Victorinus, Martyrs Corinth 


&c. 


254 


250 


251 


249 


269 


250 or 257 


258 


284 


Mar. 3. SS. Martyrs 
Marinus and 
Asterus 


4. St. Lucius 


Pope and Martyr 


7. SS. Perpetua Martyrs 
and Felicitas 


12. St. Maximillan Martyr 


18. St. Alexander Bishop 


Cesarea, Palestine 


Rome. 


Carthage 


Numidia 


of 


Jerusalem, Martyr 


22. St. Paul Bishop 
Narbonne. 


28. St. Priscus, Martyrs 
&c. 


30. St. Regulus First Bishop 
Senlis. 


31. St. Arcacius M. Bishop 
Antioch 


Apr. 14. St. Martyrs 
Tiburtius, &c. 


of 


Palestine. 


of 


of In Asia Minor 


272 


253 


203 


296 


255 


260 


250 


229 


14. St. Carpus, &c. Bishop of Thyatira, 
MM. 


22. St. Caius Pope 


22. St. Leonides Martyr 


30. St. Maximus Martyr Asia 


30. St. Sophia Virgin and Martyr _ Italy. 


30. SS. James, Martyrs Numidia 
Marian, &c. 


May 1. St. Martyr 
Andeolus 


1. St. Acius, &c. Martyrs 


10. St. Epimachus Martyr 


14. St. Pontius Martyr 


15. St. Peter, &c. Martyrs 


18. St. Venantius Martyr Italy 


251 


296 


202 


251 


259 


208 


290 


250 


258 


259 


250 


22. St. Castus, &c. Martyrs 


24. St. Donatian, Martyrs 
&c. 


25. St. Urban Pope and Martyr 


29. St. Cyril Martyr. 


29. St. Conon, &c. Martyrs Asia 


30. St. Felix I. Pope and Martyr Rome. 


June 3. St. Confessor 


Cecilius 
5. St. Dorotheus Martyr Tyre 
9. St. Primus, &c. Martyrs Rome. 


12. St. Basilides, Martyrs. 
&c. 


12. St. Onuphrius Hermit Egypt. 


14. St. Rufinus, Martyrs. 


250 


287 


230 


275 


274 


211 


284 


286 


16. St. Ferreolus, Martyrs 
&c. 


18. St. Marcus, Martyrs 
&c. 


28. St. Ireneeus Bishop of Lyons, Lesser Asia 


Martyr 


28. St. Potamiana, Martyrs. 
&c. 


30. St. Martial Bishop of Limoges 


July 10. SS. Martyrs 
Rufina and 
Secunda 


21. St. Zoticus Bishop of Comana, 
Capad. M. 


24. St. Christina Virgin and Martyr 


25. St. Christopher Martyr 


27. The Seven Martyrs 
Sleepers 


Rome. 


Rome. 


Tuscany. 


Lycia. 


120 


212 


286 


202 


250 


204 


250 


28. St. Victor Pope and Martyr Africa 


28. St. Plutarch, Martyrs 
&c. 


30. SS. Abdon and Martyrs Persia 
Sennen 


Aug. 2.  St.Popeand Martyr Rome. 
Stephen 


5. St. Memmius First Bishop Apos. Chalons on Marne 
of 


6. St. Sixtus IT. Pope and Martyr 


9.St.Romanus Martyr Rome. 


10. St. Laurence Martyr 


11. St. Tiburtius, Martyr and 
&c. Confessor 


11.St.Susanna _—*Virgin and Martyr Rome. 


13. St. Hyppolitus Martyr 


201 


202 


250 


257 


290 


257 


258 


286 


252 


13. St. Cassian Martyr Italy 


14. St. Eusebius — Priest and Martyr. 


18. St. Mamas Martyr 


18. St. Agapetas Martyr Italy 


22. St. Hippolitus Bishop and Martyr. 


23. St. Claudius, Martyrs 
&c. 


24. SS. MM. of 
Utica 


26. St. Zephyrines Pope and Martyr Rome. 


26. St. Genesius | Comedian, Martyr Phenicia 


Sept. 1. Twelve Martyrs Adrumetum, Africa 
Brothers 
7. St. Regina Virgin and Martyr 


8. St. Sidronius Martyr Rome. 


275 


285 


258 


219 


297 


258 


251 


10. St. Martyrs Numidia 
Nemesianus, &c. 


16. St. Cornelius Pope and Martyr 


16. St. Cyprian Archbishop of Carthage 
Carthage, Martyr 


17. SS. Socrates Martyrs Britain. 
and Stephen 


22. St. Maurice, Martyrs 
&c. 


25. St. Firmin Bishop of Amiens, Navarre 
Martyr 


Oct. 1. St. Piat Apostle of Tournay, Benevento 
Martyr 


9. St. Dionysius, Bishop of Paris, 


&c. Martyrs 
14. Calixtus Pope and Martyr Rome. 
18. St. Justin Martyr Gaul. 
20% St. Martyrs Alexandria. 


Chrysanthus, &c. 


252 


258 


286 


250 


286 


272 


222 


25. SS. Crispin Martyrs 
and Crispinian 


26. St. Lucian, &c. Martyrs 


30. St. Marcellus The Centurion, 
Martyr 


31. St. Quintin Martyr Rome. 


Nov. 1. St. Priest and Martyr 


Benignus 
1. St. Mary Martyr Rome. 
1. St. Confessor 
Austremonius 


2. St. Victorinus Bishop and Martyr 


3. St. Papoul Martyr 


10. St. Trypho, Martyrs 
&c. 


13. St. Mitrius Martyr Aix in Provence. 


287 


250 


298 


287 


272 


290 


250 


15. St. Eugenius Martyr 275 


17. St. G. Thaumat Bishop and Neocesarea, 270 
Confessor Pontus 
17. St. Dionysius Archbishop of 265 


Alexandria, C. 


18. St. Alpheus, Martyrs Palestine. 
&c. 
19. St. Portian Pope and Martyr 235 
19. St. Barlaam Martyr Antioch. 
22. St. Cecily Virgin and Martyr Rome. 230 
24. St. Martyr Rome. 
Chrisogonus 
29. St. Saturninus Bishop of 257 


Toulouse, Martyr 


Dec. 4. St. Barbara Virgin and Martyr 235 


4. St. Clement of Father of the Athens 217 
Alexandria Church 


9. The Seven 297 


Martyrs at 
Samosata 

11. St. Fuscian, Martyrs 287 
&c. 
12. St. Epimachus, Martyrs 250 
&c. 


18. St.Gatian First Bishop — of 


Tours, C. 
19. St. Nemesion Martyr 250 
22. St. Ischyrion Martyr 253 
23. St. Victoria Virgin and Martyr Rome. 256 
23. Ten Martyrs of 
Crete 
25. St. Eugenia —- Virgin and Martyr 257 
26. St. Dionysius Priest and 269 
Confessor 


31. St. Columba Virgin and Martyr 273 


FOURTH CENTURY 


Jan. 2. St. Anchoret Alexandria. 394 
Macarius 
3. St. Peter Martyr Palestine. 311 
Balsam 
5. St. Syncletica Virgin Alexandria. 
7. St. Lucian Priest and Martyr Samosata in Syria 312 
14. St. Hilary Bishop of Poictiers Poictiers in France 368 
14. St. Martyrs Persia 346 
Barbasceminus, 
&c. 
15. St. Paul First Hermit L. Thebais, Egypt 229 342 
16. St. Marcellus Pope and Martyr 340 
16. St. Macarius Upper Egypt 300 300 


the Elder 


17. St. Anthony Abbot, Patron ofComa, Lower 251 
Monks Egypt 


21. St. Agnes Virgin and Martyr 


22. St. Vincent Martyr Saragossa, Spain 


25. SS. Juventin Martyrs 
and Maximin 


Feb. 3. St. Blase Bishop of Sebaste 
Martyr 


4. SS. Phileus and Bishop of Thmuis, Thmuis, Egypt 
Philoromus Martyrs 


10. St. Soteris Virgin and Martyr 


11. St. Saturninus, Martyrs 


&c. 
12. St. Meletius Patriarch of 
Antioch 
16. St. Elias, &c. Martyrs At Caesarea 
19. St. Tyrannio, Martyrs In Phenicia 


&c. 


356 


304-5 


304 


363 


316 


306 


304 


381 


309 


304-10 


20. St. Sadoth, Bishop of Seleucia, Persia 
&c. Martyrs 


21. St. Daniel, &c. Priest and Martyr Persia 


23. St. Serenus A Gardener, Marty Greece 


26. St. Alexander Patriarch of 
Alexandria, C. 


Mar. 5. St. Adrian Martyr 
of Palestine 


7. St. Paul Anchoret 


8. St. Apollonius, Martyrs 


&c. 
9. St. Pacian Bishop of 
Barcelona, 
Confessor. 
10. The Forty 


Martyrs of Sebaste 


14. St. Acepsimas, Martyrs 
&c. 


15. St. Abraham, Hermit Mesopotamia 


349 


344 


307 


326 


309 


330 


311 


320 


380 


370 


17. Martyrs at 


Alexandria 
18. St. Cyril Archbishop of Jerusalem 
Jerusalem C. 
21. St. Serapion Bishop of Thmuis, 
Egypt. 
21. St. Serapion The Sindonite Egypt 
22. St. Basil Priest and Martyr Ancyra 
22. St. Lea Widow Rome. 
24. St. Ireneus Bishop of Sirmium, 
Martyr 
27. St. John of Hermit Egypt 
Egypt 


29. St. Jonas, &c. Martyrs 


29. St 


. Mark 


Bishop of Arethusa Syria 


April 2. St. Apian Martyr Lycia 


315 


305 


216 


392 


386 


388 


362 


384 


304 


394 


327 


306 


2. St. Theodocia Virgin and Martyr 


3. St. Agape, &c. Martyrs 


6. One hundred 
and twenty 
Martyrs of 
Hadiabena. 


7. St. Aphraates Anchoret 


8. St. Adesius Martyr 


9. Roman Martyrs in Persia 
Captives 


10. St. Bademus Abbot and Martyr 


12. St. Sabas, the Martyr 


Tyre 


Thessalonica 


Persia 


Persia. 


Lycia 


Bethiapeta, Persia 


Goth 
12. St. Julius Pope and Confessor Rome. 
12. St. Zeno Bishop of Verona, Africa 


Confessor 


16. Eighteen Virgin and Martyr 
Martyrs, and St. 


Portugal 


290 


308 


304 


345 


306 


362 


376 


372 


352 


380 


304 


Encratis. 


17. St. Simeon, Bishop of Persia 
&c. Ctesiphon, Martyrs 

22. St. Azades, Martyrs Persia 
&c. 

23. St. George Martyr 

25. St.Phebadius Bishop of Agen Gaul. 

25. St. Kebius Bishop England. 

26. St. Pope and Martyr 

Marcellinus 

27. St. Anthimus, Bishop, Martyrs § Nicomedia 
&c. 

28. St. Didymus, Martyrs 
&c. 

28. St. Pollio, &c. Martyrs Pannonia 

May 2. _ St. P. of Alex. D. of the Alexandria. 296 


Athanasius Church 


341 


341 


393 


392 


304 


303 


304 


304 


373 


3. 


The Invention 


of the Holy Cross 


4. St. Monica Widow 


8. St. Victor Martyr 


9. 


St. Gregory D. of the Church, Cappadocia 


Nazianzen B.C. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


14. 


18. 


18. 


22. 


St.Gordian Martyr 


St. Pancras Martyr 


St. Servatius Bishop of Tongres 


St. Boniface Martyr 


St. Pachomius Abbot Egypt 
St. Theodotus, Martyrs Galatia 
St.Potamon M.~ Bishop _ of 


Heraclea 


St. Basiliscus Priest of Comana, 
C.M. 


332 


292 


326 


387 


392 


389 


369 


304 


384 


307 


348 


303 


341 


312 


25. St. Maximus, Martyrs. 
&c. 


27. St. Julius Martyr 


29. St. Maximinus Bishop of Triers, France 
Confessor 


29. St. Sisinnus, Martyrs 
&c. 


31. St. Cantius, Martyrs 
&c. 


June 1. St. Priest and Martyr Berytus 
Pamphilus 


2. St. Marcellinus, Martyrs Rome. 
&c. 


2. St. Erasmus Bishop and Martyr 


4. St. Quirinus Bishop and Martyr 


4. St. Optatus Bishop of Milevum, Africa 
Confessor 


5. St. Illidius Bishop and 


392 


349 


397 


304 


309 


304 


303 


304 


384 


385 


Confessor 


7. St. Paul Bishop of Thessalonica 350 
Constance, Martyr 


9. St. Pelagia Virgin and Martyr 311 
14. St. Basil Archbishop of Cappadocia 329 379 
Cesarea, C. 
15. St. Vitus or Martyrs Sicily 
Guy, &c. 
16. St. Cyr, &c. Martyrs 304 
17. St. Nicander, Martyrs 303 
&c. 
17. St. Prior Hermit Egypt 
21. St. Eusebius Bishop of 379 


Samosata, Martyr 


22. St. Alban Proto-Martyr of England 303 
Britain 
26. SS. John and Martyrs 362 


Paul 


July 1. St. Julius, Martyrs England 


&c. 


3. St. Phocus 


6. St. Julian 


9. St. Ephrem 


11. St. James 


Gardener, Martyr Pontus 


Anchoret 


of Edessa, D. of the 
Church 


Bishop of Nisibis, Mesopotamia 
Confessor 


12. SS. Nabor and Martyrs 


Felix 


16. St. Eustathius 


18. St. Philastrius 


19. St. Macrina 


20. St. Justa, &c. 


20. St. Margaret 


Patriarch of Pamphytia 
Antioch 


Bishop of Brescia, 
Confessor 


Virgin 


Martyrs Spain 


Virgin and Martyr Antioch. 


303 


303 


370 


378 


350 


304 


338 


384 


379 


304 


21. St. Deacon, Martyr 
Barchadbesciadas 
21. St. Victor of Marseilles, 
Martyr. 


22. St. Joseph of Palestine 


Arbela 


23. St. Liborius Bishop of Mans, Gaul. 


Confessor 


25. St. Thea, &c. Virgins and Martyrs 


25. St. Cucufas = Martyr 


27. St. Pantaleon Martyr 


29. St. Simplicius, Martyrs 
&c. 


30. St. Julitta Martyr 


Aug. 5. St. Afra, Martyrs 
&c. 


6. SS. Justus and Martyrs 
Pastor 


Africa 


354 


356 


397 


308 


304 


303 


303 


303 


304 


304 


7. St. Donatus Bishop of Arezzo 


8. St. Cyriacus, Martyrs 
&c. 


12. St. Euplius Martyr 


14. St. Eusebius Priest 


18. St. Helen Empress 


19. St. Timothy, Martyrs 
&c. 


21. St. Bonosus, Martyrs 
&c. 


22. St. Timothy Martyr 


23. St. Theonas Archbishop of 


Alexandria, C. 


26. St. Genesius Comedian, Martyr 


26. St. Genesius of Arles, Martyr 


30. SS. Felix and Martyrs 
Adauctus 


England 


Rome. 


Rome. 


361 


303 


304 


328 


304 


363 


311 


309 


303 


300 


303 


Sept. 2. St. Justus Archbishop of 
Lyons, Confessor 


3. St. Mansuet First Bishop of Toul 


6. St. Pamba of Abbot 
Nitria 


7. St. Evurtius Bishop of Orleans, 
Confessor 


8. St. Adrian Martyr 


8. St. Eusebius, &c. Martyrs 


9. St. Gorgooius, Martyrs 
&c. 


11. St. Protus, &c. Martyrs 


11. St. Paphnutius Bishop and Confessor 


15. St. Nicetas Martyr 


16. St. Euphemia Virgin and Martyr 


Gaza. 


Egypt. 


390 


375 


385 


340 


306 


304 


304 


307 


16. St. Lucca, &c. Martyr 


18. St. Methodius Bishop of Tyre, 
Martyr 


18. St. Ferreol Martyr 


19. St. Januarius, Bishop of Naples 
&c. Benevento, Martyrs 
19. St. Peleus, &c. Martyrs 


26. St. Cyprian, Martyrs 
&c. 


26. St. Eusebius Pope and Confessor 


27. SS. Cosman Martyrs Arabia 
and Damian 
30. St. Gregory Bishop 


Oct. 4. St. Martyrs 
Marcus, &c. 


4. SS. Martyrs of Triers 


4. St. Ammon Hermit Egypt 


Rome. 


Palestine. 


Armenia. 


312 


304 


305 


304 


310 


303 


304 


308 


6. St. Faith Virgin and Martyr Agen. 


7. St. Mark Pope and Confessor Rome. 336 
7. St. Justina of Padua, V. M. 304 
7. SS. Sergius and Martyrs Syria. 
Bacchus 
8. St. Thais the Penitent Egypt 348 
9. St. Domninus Martyr 304 
11. St. Tarachus, Martyrs 304 
&c. 
13. St. Faustus, Martyrs 304 
&c. 
14. St. Donatian Bishop of Rheims 389 


18. St. Julian Hermit. 
Sabas 


20. St. Artemius Martyr 362 


20. St. Zenobias Confessor Florence. 


20. St. Barsabias, Abbot and Martyr 342 
&c. 
21. St. Hilarion Abbot Tabatha 371 
22. St. Philip, &c. Bishop of Heraclea, 304 
Martyrs 
22. St. Mello Bishop of — Rouen, 
Confessor. 

23. St. Theodoret Priest and Martyr 362 
24. St. Felix Bishop and Martyr 303 


27. St. Frumentius B.C. Apos. of Athiopia. 


Nov. 1. St. Martyr 300 
Cesarius 
2. St. Marcian Anchoret, Cyrus, Syria 387 
Confessor 
3. St. Flour Bishop and 389 


Confessor 


4. St. Vitalis, &c. Martyrs 


8. The Four Martyrs 
Crowned Brothers 


9. St. Theodorus Martyr 


9. St. Mathurin Priest and 
Confessor 


10. St. Milles, &c. Bishop of  Susa, 
Martyrs 


11. St. Martin Bishop of Tours, 
Confessor 


11. St. Meanas Martyr 


23. St. Bishop of Iconium, 
Amphilochius Confessor 
25. St. Catherine Virgin and Martyr 
26. St. Peter Bishop of 


Alexandria, C. M. 


30. St. Narses, Bishop, Martyrs 
&c. 


Alexandria. 


304 


304 


306 


388 


341 


397 


304 


394 


311 


343 


30. St. Sapor, &c. Martyrs 


Dec. 2. St. Virgin and Martyr 
Bibiana 


4. St. Maruthus Bishop and Confessor Syria. 


5. St. Crispina Martyr 


6. St. Nicholas = Archbishop of 
Myra, Confessor 
Lycia 


7. St. Ambrose B. C. D. of the 340 
Church 


9. St. Leocadia Virgin and Martyr Spain 


10. St. Melchiades Priest 


10. St. Eulalia Virgin and Martyr Spain. 


11. St. Damasus_ Pope and Confessor Rome. 


13. St. Lucy Virgin and Martyr Syracusa 


14. St. Spiridion Bishop and Cyprus 


339 


363 


304 


342 


397 


304 


314 


384 


304 


348 


Confessor 


15. St. Eusebius Bishop of Vercelli Sardinia 


20. Philogonius Bishop of Antioch, 
Confessor 


24. St.Gregory of Spoletto, Martyr 


25. St. Anastasia Martyr 


28. St. Theodorus Abbot of Tabenna, Upper Thebais 


Confessor 
30. St. Sabinus, Bishop of 
&c. Assislum, Martyrs 


30. St. Anysia Martyr 


31. St. Sylvester Pope and Confessor 


371 


322 


304 


304 


367 


304 


304 


335 


FIFTH CENTURY 


TITLES NATIVES OF 


NAMES OF 
SAINTS 


Jan. 1. St. Martyr 
Almachus 


5. St. Simeon Confessor Celicia 
Stylites 


8. St. Severinus Ab. and Apostle of 
Noricum 


8. St. Nathaian = Bishop of Aberdeen Scotland 


Confessor 
10. St. Paula Widow Rome. 
15. St. John Recluse Constantinople 


Calybite 


15. St. Isidore Priest, Hospital. of 
Alexandria 


16. St. Honoratus Archbishop of Arles Gaul. 


347 


BORN DIED 


404 


459 


482 


452 


404 


450 


403 


429 


20. St. Euthynius Abbot 


Melitine, Armenia 


21. St. Epiphanius Bishop of Pavia 


24. St.Cadocus Abbot 
Liancarvan 


27. St. John Archbishop 
Chrysostom Constantinople, 
of the Church 
28. St. Cyril Patriarch 
Alexandria 


29. St. Sulpitius Pope 
Severus 


31. St. Marcella Widow 


Feb. 4. St. Isidore 


13. St. Hermit 
Martinianus 
14. St. Maro Abbot 


14. St. Abraames_ Bishop of Carres 


of Wales. 


of 
D. 


of 


Rome. 


Pelusium. 


Cesarea 350 


473 


480 


407 


444 


423 


410 


400 


433 


422 


14. St. Auxentius Hermit Bithynia 


17. St. Flavian Archbishop of 
Constantinople 
21. St. Flavian Patriarch of Antioch. 


Antioch, Confessor 


26. St. Porphyrius Bishop of Gaza, Thessalonica 


Confessor 


28. St. Romanus, Abbot. &c. 
&c. 


Mar. 2. St. Pope and Confessor 
Simplicius 


9. St. Gregory of Nyssa, B. C. 


13. St. Euphrasia Virgin 


17. St. Patrick B. C. Apostle of Kill patrick 
Ireland 


22. St. Deogratias Bishop of Carthage, 
Confessor 


23. St. Victorian, Martyrs 


470 


449 


404 


420 


460 


483 


400 


410 


464 


457 


484 


27. St. John Hermit Egypt 


28. St. Sixtus IIT Pope 


29. Armogastes, Martyrs Africa 
&c. 
April 6. St. Pope Rome. 
Celestine 
8. St. Perpetuus Bishop and 
Confessor 
9. St. Mary of Egypt, Penitent Egypt 
11. St. Leo the Pope Rome. 
Great 


16. St. Turibius = Bishop of Astorga 


20. St. Serf orFirst Bishop and 
Servanus Apostle of Orkneys 


25. St. Macull Bishop and Ireland 
Confessor 


305 


494 


440 


457 


432 


491 


421 


461 


460 


498 


27. St. Anastasius Pope and Confessor Rome. 


May 1. St. Brieuc Bishop and England 
Confessor 
1. St. Amator Bishop of Auxerre, 
Confessor 
5. St. Hilary Archbishop of France 401 


Aries, Confessor 


11. St. Archbishop of 
Mammertus Vienne, C. 
12. St. Epiphanius Archbishop of Palestine 310 
Salamis, C 


17. St. Possidius, Bishop of Calama, Africa 


Confessor 
18. St. Amand Bishop of Bordeaux. 
23. St. Julia Virgin and Martyr Carthage. 


23. St. Desiderius Bishop of Langres, 
Martyr 


24. St. Vincent of Lerins, Gaul. 
Confessor 


401 


492 


418 


449 


477 


403 


430 


411 


450 


28. St 


. Caraunus 


Martyr Gaul. 


June 1. St. Caprals Abbot 


4. St. Breaca 


4. St. Nennoca 


12. St 


13. St 


20. St 


22. St 


25. St 


25. St 


. Ternan 


. Damhnada 


. Bain 


. Paulinus 


. Prosper 


. Maximus 


Virgin Ireland. 
Virgin England 
Bishop of the Picts. 
Virgin Ireland. 


Bishop of Terouanne 


Bishop of Nola, France 
Confessor 


of Aquitain, 
Confessor 


Bishop of Turin, 
Confessor 


25. St. Agoard, Martyrs 


&c. 


353 


403 


430 


467 


431 


463 


465 


400 


26. St. Vigillus 


July 4. St. Sisoes 


4. St. Bolcan 


6. St. Palladius 


14. St. Idus 


17. St. Alexius 


7. St. Marcellina 


19. 
Symmachus 


19. St. Arsenius 


20. St. Aurelius 


24. St. Lupus 


24. St. Declam 


St. 


Bishop of Trent, 400 
Martyr 
Anchoret Egypt 429 
Abbot Ireland. 
B. C. Apostle of Rome. 450 
Scotland 
Bishop Ireland. 
Confessor Rome. 

Virgin 
Pope Rome. 498 
Anchoret Rome. 449 
Abp. of Carthage, 423 
C. 
Bishop of Troyes, Toul 478 
Ge 


Bishop Ireland. 


26. St.Germanus Bishop of Auxerre, 380 
CG. 


28. St. Innocent I. Pope and Confessor Albano 


Aug. 3. The 
Invention of St. 
Stephen 
10. St. Blaan Bishop Ireland 


12. St. Muredach First Bishop — of Ireland 
Killaia 


15. St. Alipius Bishop and Africa 
Confessor 


17. St. Liberatus, Martyrs 


&c. 
23. St. Apollinaris Bishop of Lyons 431 
Sidonius Clermont, 
Confessor 
24. St. Irchard Bishop and Confessor __ Britain. 


27. St. Pemen Abbot 


448 


417 


415 


446 


440 


429 


483 


482 


451 


28. St. Augustine B. C. D. of the Africa 430 


Church 
28. St. Juliaa Martyr Danphine 
30. St. Confessor Rome. 410 
Pammachius 
Sept. 1.  St.Second Bishop of Gaul. 400 
Firminus Amiens, C. 
6. St. Macculindus Bishop of Lusk Ireland 497 
10. St. Pulcheria Virgin and Empress 399 453 
11. St. Patiens Archbishop of 480 
Lyons, Confessor 
13. St. Maurilius Bishop of Angers, Milan. 
Confessor 
15. St. John the Dwarf, Anchoret Egypt. 
15. St. Apor or Bishop and Champagne 486 
Evre Confessor 
16. St. Niniaa Bishop and England 432 


Confessor 


19. St. Eustochius Bishop of Tours France 


24. St. Rusticus Bishop of Auvergne France 


25. St. Nissen Abbot Ireland. 
28. St. Virgin 
Eustochium 


28. St. Exuperius Bishop of Toulouse Aquitaine 


30. St. Jerom Pr. Doct of the Sdrignl near 
Church Aqullela 


Oct. 4. St. Bishop of Bologna, 


Petronius Confessor 
8. St. Keyna Virgin Wales. 
21. St. Ursula, &c. Virgins and Martyrs Britain. 
23. St. Severin Archbishop of 

Cologne, C 
24, St. Proclus Archbishop of Constantinople 


Constantinople, C., 


461 


423 


419 


409 


420 


430 


400 


447 


25. St. Gaudentius of Brescia, B. C 420 


25. St. Boniface I. Pope and Confessor 422 
30. St. Asterius Bishop of Amasea 400 
in Pontus 


Nov. 1. St. Marcellus Bishop of Paris, Paris. 


Confessor 
9. St. Benignus Bishop 468 
12. St. Nilus Anchoret, Father of the 
Church. 
13. St. Brice Bishop and Tours 444 
Confessor 
16. St. Eucherius Bishop of Lyons, 449 
Confessor 
17. St. Anian Bishop of Orleans, Vienne 453 
Confessor 
21. St. Gelasius | Pope and Confessor Rome. 496 


24, St. Cianan Bishop of Duleck _ Ireland 489 


27. St. Maximus Bishop of 
Confessor 


27. St. James Martyr 
Intercisus 


27. St. Martyr 
Maharsapor 


27. St. Secundin Bishop 
Duasaglin 


Dec. 4. St. Peter Archbishop 
Chrysologus Ravenna, C. 


6. St. Dionysia, Martyrs 
&c. 


Riez, Provence 


Persia 


Persia 


of Ireland 


of Italy 


11. St. Daniel the Stylite, 
Confessor 
12. St. Corentin Bishop of Quimper, England. 
Confessor 


12. St. Corentin 


Brittany 


14. St. Nicasius, &c. | Archbishop of Rheims, 


Martyr 


17. St. Olympias Widow 


368 


460 


421 


421 


447 


450 


484 


494 


401 


410 


29. St. Marcellus Abbot and 486 
Confessor 


31. St. Melania 439 


Jan. 1. 
Fulgentius 


1. St. Eugendus 


3. St. Genevieve 


4. St. Gregory 


6. St. Melanius 


SIXTH CENTURY 


St. Bishop and Telepete, Africa 498 
Confessor 


Abbot France 
V.  Patroness of Nanterre 422 
Paris 


Bishop of Langres France 


Bishop of Rennes France 


11. St. Theodosius Abbot Cappadocla 432 


11. St. Salvius 


15. St. Maurus 


Bishop of Amiens France 


Abbot 


15. St. Ida or Mida Virgin and Abbess _ Ireland 


Feb. 4. St. Bride 


Virgin Focard, Ulster, Ireland. 


533 


510 


512 


541 


531 


529 


584 


569 


5. St. Avitus 


6. St. Vedast 


9. St. Theliau 


Archbishop of Auvergne 
Vienne, C. 


Bishop of Arras France 


Bishop of Llandaff, Wales. 
Confessor 


10. St. Scholastica Virgin 


11. St. Severinus 


Abbot of Agaunum Burgundy 


20. St. Eleutherius Bishop of Tournay, Tournay, Flanders 


Martyr 


24. St. Preetextatus Archbishop of France 


27. St. Leander 


28. St. Proterius 


Mar. 1. St. David 


1. St. Albinus 


Rouen, Martyr 


Bishop of Seville, Carthagena 
Confessor 


Patriarch of 
Alexandria, Martyr 


Abp. of Caerleon, Ptr. of Cardiganshire. 


Wales 


Bishop of Angers, Brittany 469 
Confessor 


525 


539 


580 


543 


507 


532 


586 


596 


557 


549 


2. Martyrs under 
the Lombards. 


3. St. Winwaloc Abbot Britain. 

6. St. Fridolin Confessor Ireland. 

12. St. Paul Bishop of Leon, Cornwall, Britain 
Confessor 


21. St. Benedict Ab. Patriarch of W. Norcia 
Monks 


28. St.Gontran King and Confessor France 525 


April 2. St. Archbishop of Burgundy 
Nicetius or Nizer Lyons, Confessor 


5. St. Tigernach Bishop and Ireland. 
Confessor 
5. St. Becan Abbot Ireland. 
9. St. Dotto Abbot Orkaey. 
13. St. Martyr Spain 


Hermenegild 


529 


538 


579 


543 


593 


573 


550 


586 


15. St. Paternus Bishop of Poitiers 482 


Avranches, 
Confessor 
15. St. Ruadhan Abbot Leinster 
21. St. Anastasius Patriarch of 
the First Antioch 
21. St. Eingan or Confessor Scotland 
Eneon 
23. St. Ibar or Ivor Bishop Ireland 
May 1. St. Asaph Bishop and 
Confessor 


1. St. Marcou Abbot of Nantes Normandy 


1. St. Sigismund King of Burgundy Burgundy 


13. St. John the Bishop and Armenia 454 
Silent Confessor 


16. St. Brendan Abbot of Clonfort Ireland. 
the Elder 


17. St. Cathan Bishop and Scotland. 


550 


584 


598 


598 


500 


590 


558 


517 


559 


578 


Confessor 


27. St. John Pope and Martyr Tuscany 526 

28. St.Germanus Bishop of Paris, France 496 576 
Confessor 

June 3. St. Queen of France France 545 

Clotilda 

3. St. Lifard Abbot France. 

4. St. Petroc Abbot and Wales. 564 
Confessor 

6. St. Gudwall Bishop and Wales. 
Confessor 

8. St. Medard Bishop of Noyon, France 457 
Confessor 


8. St. Godard Bishop of Rouen, France. 
Confessor 


9. St. Columkille Abbot Ireland 521 597 


14. St. Docmael Confessor. 


15. St. Vauge 


16. St. Aurelian 


17. St. Avitus 


20. St. Silverius 


21. St. Aaron 


26. St. Maxentius 


27. St. John 


July 1. St. Gal. I 


1. St. Calais 


1. St. Leonorus 


1. St. Simeon or 


Salus 


1. St. Thierri 


Hermit Ireland 


Archbishop of 
Aries, Confessor 


Abbot Orleans 
Pope and Martyr 

Abbot 

Abbot Agde 


of Moutier, Pr. England. 
Confessor 


Bishop of Clermont France 489 


First Abbot of Auvergne 
Anille 


Bishop France. 


Egypt 


Abbot of Mont. France 
d’Hor 


585 


552 


530 


538 


515 


553 


542 


522 


533 


1. St. Cybar 


Recluse 


2. St. Monegondes Recluse Chartres 


2. St. Oudoceus 


3. St. Gunthiern 


6. St. Goar 


6. St. Moninna 


7. St. Felix 


13. St. Eugenius 


16. St. Elier 


17. St. Ennodius 


18. St. Arnoul 


Third Bishop of Llandaff England. 


Abbot Wales. 
Priest and Aquitain 
Confessor 

Virgin Ireland 


Bishop of Nantes, 
Confessor 


Bishop of Carthage Carthage 


Hermit Jersey. 


Bishop of Pavia, Aries 
Confessor 


Martyr 


19. St. Pope and Confessor Sardinia 


581 


570 


575 


518 


584 


505 


521 


534 


514 


Symmachus 


28. St. Sampson Bishop and Glamorganshire 496 
Confessor 


Aug. 9. St. Nathy Pr. Patr. of Achonry Ireland 
or David 


9. St. Felimy Bishop of Kilmore Ireland. 


13. St. Queen of France ‘France 
Radegundes 


16. St. Mar-carten Bishop of Clogher Ireland 


19. St. Mochteus Bishop and England 
Confessor 


23. St. Justinian Hermit and Martyr Brittany 


27. St. Cesarius Archbishop of 470 
Aries, Confessor 


Sept. 3. St. the Younger Antioch. 521 
Simeon Stylites 


3. St. Macnisius First Bishop — of Ireland 
Connor 


564 


530 


587 


506 


535 


529 


542 


592 


513 


6. St. Eleutherius Abbot 


7. St. Cloud Confessor France 522 
9. St. Kiaran Abbot Ireland 
10. St. Finian Bishop and Ireland. 
Confessor 
10. St. Salvius Bishop of Albi, 
Languedoc 
12. St. Albius Bishop and Ireland 
Confessor 
19. St. Sequanus Abbot Burgundy 
20. St. Agapetus Pope and Confessor Rome. 


21. 


25. 


St. 


Oct. 


Lo 


Remigius 


St. Barr 


1. 


Bishop of Normandy 
Coutances 


First Bishop _ of Ireland. 
Cork 


St. Archbishop of France 439 
Rheims, C. 


585 


560 


549 


580 


525 


580 


536 


568 


533 


5. St. Placidus, Martyrs Rome. 


&c. 
5. St. Galla Widow 
8. St. Pelagia Penitent Antioch. 
11. St. Kenny Abbot Ireland 527 
15. St. Hospicius }Anchoret 
19. St. Ethbin Abbot England. 
24. St. Magloire Bishop and Wales. 
Confessor 
27. St. Elesbaan King of A:thiopia, 
Confessor 
27. St. Abban Abbot Treland. 
29. St. Chif Abbot 
30. St.Germanus Bishop of Capua, 
Confessor 
Nov. 6. St. Hermit and France. 


Leonard Confessor 


546 


540 


599 


580 


575 


527 


575 


540 


6. St. Iltutus 


9. St. Vanne 


14. St. Dubricius 


15. St. Malo 


17. St. Gregory 


23. St. Daniel 


Dec. 5. St. Sabas 


5. St. Nicetius 


12. St. Finian 


Dec. 12. St 


Columba 


13. St. Servulus 


Abbot Wales. 


Bishop of Verdun, 


Confessor 
Bishop Britain. 
Bishop England 


Bishop of ‘Tours, Auvergne 


Confessor 

Bishop and England 

Confessor 

Abbot Cappadocia 539 


Bishop of Triers, 
Confessors 


Bishop of Clonard Ireland 


Abbot Ireland. 


Confessor 


525 


565 


596 


545 


532 


566 


552 


541 


590 


26. St. Jarlath First Bishop of Tuam _Ireland. 


29. St. Evroul Abbot and Bayeux 517 507 
Confessor 


SEVENTH CENTURY 


Jan. 6. St. Peter First Abbot of St. Canterbury. 
Austin’s 

7. St. Cedd Bishop of London _ Britain. 664 
10. St. Agatho Pope 682 

12. St. Bennet Abbot Britain. 690 
Biscop 
13. St. Kentigern Bishop of Glasgow Scotland 516 601 
16. St. Fursey Abbot of Tuam Ireland. 650 
17. St. Sulpitius the Pious, Abp. of France 644 

Bourges 

20. St. Deicolus, Abbot Ireland. 
22. St. Anastasius Martyr Persia 628 
23. St. Ildefonsus Archbishop of 667 


Toledo 


23. St. John the Almoner, Patr. Cyprus 555 
of Alexandria, C., 
25. St. Prix Bishop of Clermont 
30. St. Bathildes Queenof France England 
30. St. Virgin and Abbess _ Hainault 630 
Aldegondes 
Feb. 2. St. Archbishop of 
Lawrence Canterbury 
3. St. Wereburge V. Ab. Patriarch of England 
Chester 
6. St. Amandus Bishop of Nantes 580 
Maestricht, 
Confessor 
8. St. Paul Bishop of Verdun, 
Confessor 
19. St. Barbatus Bishop of 
Benevento, 
Confessor 


20. SS. Mildred and Virgins 
Milburge 


England. 


619 


674 


680 


684 


619 


675 


619 


683 


21. St.Gombert Archbishop of 
Sens, Confessor 


21. St. Pepin of Mayor of the Palace France 
Landen to Clotaire 


24. St. Ethelbert King of Kent, England 
Confessor 


27. St. Galmier or Locksmith in Lyons Lyons 
Baldomerg 


Mar. 2. St. Ceada Fifth Bishop of the Britain. 


or Chad Mercians 
8. St. Felix Bishop and 
Confessor 
8. St. Julian Archbishop of Toledo, 
Confessor. 
11. St. Sophronius Patriarch of Damascus 


Jerusalem, C 


12. St. Gregory Pope and Confessor Rome. 540 
the Great 
17. St.Gertrude V. Abbess _ of France 626 


Nivelle 


675 


640 


616 


650 


673 


646 


639 


604 


659 


20. St. Cuthbert Bishop of England 687 
Lindisfame, 
Confessor 


26. St. Braulia Bishop of 646 
Saragossa, 
Confessor 


27. St. Rupert or Robert Bishop of Saltzburg, France. 


Confessor 

29. St. Eustasius Abbot of Luxeu 625 

30. St. John Abbot Palestine. 525 605 
Climachus 
April 4. St. Isidore Bishop of Seville Carthagena 636 
9. St. Waltrude Widow France 686 
16. St. Fructuosus Archbishop of Spain 665 

Braga, Confessor 

18. St. Laserion Bishop of Leighlin Ireland. 638 
21. St. Anastasius Senacte, Anchoret. 


21. St. Beunor or Beuno Abbot of Clynnog Powis-land. 


22. 


24. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


S 


o 


S 


o 


S 


oo 


S 


co 


S 


o 


May 5. St. 


St. 


St. 


St. 


. Theodorus 


. Mellitus 


Bona, &c. 


Ivia 


. Richarius 


Cronan 


. Fiachna 


. Erkonwald 


Mauront 


6. St. Eadbert 


7. St. Benedict II. 


Bishop and Siceon 
Confessor 


Archbishop of Rome. 
Canterbury 


Virgin and Abbess France 


Bishop. 


Abbot France 


Abbot of Roscrea Ireland. 


Confessor Ireland. 


Bishop of London, England 
C 


Abbot France 


Bishop of 
Lindisfame, 
Confessor 


Pope and Confessor Rome. 


613 


624 


673 


645 


640 


630 


675 


634 


687 


685 


8. St. Wiro Bishop Ireland. . 

10. St. Comgall Abbot Ireland. 516 601 

10. St. Catalidus Bishop Ireland 

12. St. Rictrudes Abbot France 614 688 

14, St. Carthagh Bishop of Lismore Ireland. 638 

15. St. Dympna Virgin and Martyr Ireland. 

15. St. Genebrard Martyr Ireland. 

16. St. Honoratus Bishop of Amiens, France 660 
Confessor 

21. St. Sospis Recluse 681 

23. St. Desiderius Bishop of Vienne, 612 
Martyr 

26. St. Augustine Apostle of England 604 

26. St. Oduvald Abbot Scotland 698 


30. St. Maguil Recluse Ireland. 


June 3. St. Keivin Bishop and Ireland. 
Confessor 

3. St. Genesius — Bishop and France 
Confessor 

7. St. Colman Bishop of Dromore, Ireland. 
Confessor 


8. St. Clodolphus Bishop of Metz, 


Confessor 
8. St. Syra Virgin 
9. St. Richard Bishop of Andria 


10. St. Landry Bishop of Paris, 


Confessor 
14. St. Nennus Abbot 
14. St. Psalmodius Hermit 


15. St. Landelin Abbot France 


498 

516 
Ireland. 
England 
Ireland. 

623 


685 


618 


662 


610 


696 


650 


686 


17. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


July 1. St. Gal II. 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


. Botulph 


Molings 


. Deodatus 


. Gobain 


. Idalberga 


. Meen 


. Audry 


. Moloc 


. Babolen 


. Leo II. 


3. St. Bertran 


Abbot England 
Bishop and Ireland. 
Confessor 


Abbot, Bishop of France 
Nevers 


Priest and Martyr France 


Virgin England 


Abbot Brittany 


Virgin and Abbess England 


Bishop and Scotland 
Confessor 


Monk 


Pope and Confessor Sicily 


Bishop of Clermont France 


Bishop of Mans France 


655 


697 


679 


617 


679 


683 


650 


623 


6. St. Sexburga Abbot 


7. St. Edalburga ‘Virgin 


8. St. Kilian, &c. Martyrs 


9. St. Everildus ‘Virgin 


18. St. Arnoul Bishop _ of 
Confessor 


21. St. Arbogastus Bishop 
Strasburg, 
Confessor 


22. St. Vandrille Abbot 


24. St. Wulfhad, Martyrs 
&c. 


Aug. 1. St. Hermit, 
Peregrinus 


4. St. Lecanus Abbot 


England 


England 


England 


Metz, France 


of 


France 


England 


Ireland. 


Ireland. 


5. St. Oswald King and Martyr England 


683 


640 


678 


666 


670 


643 


622 


642 


8. St. Hormisdas 


11. St. Gery 


19. St. Cumin 


20. St. Oswin 


22. St. Philibert 


23. St. Eugenius 


24. St. Quen 


Martyr 


Persia 


Bishop of Cambray, Yvois 


Confessor 


Bishop, 


King and Martyr 


Abbot 


Bishop 


Archbishop 
Rouen, C. 


25. St. Ebba or Virgin 


Tabbs 


27. St. Syagrius 


29. St. Sabbi 


30. St. Fiaker 


Bishop of Autun 


Ireland. 


England 


Gascony 


Ireland. 


of France 


England 


Gaul. 


King and Confessor England 


Anchoret and Ireland. 


Confessor 


30. St. Agilus or Abbot 


Aile 


592 


619 


682 


651 


682 


618 


683 


683 


690 


697 


670 


650 


31. St. Aidan 


Sep. 1. St. Giles 


1. St. Lupus 


3. St. Remaclus 


4. St. Ultan 


6. St. Bees 


9. St. Omer 


9. St. Osmanna 


12. St. Eanswide 


13. St. Eulogius 


13. St. Amatus 


Bishop of Ireland. 
Lindisfarne, C. 


Abbot 
Archbishop of Orleans 
Sens, Confessor 
Bishop of Aquitain 
Maestricht, 
Confessor 
First Bishop _ of Ireland. 
Ardbracan 
Virgin Ireland. 
Bishop and 
Confessor 

Virgin 

Virgin and Abbess 
Patriarch of Syria 


Alexandria, C 


Bishop and 


Athens. 


Ireland. 


England 


651 


623 


664 


659 


670 


608 


690 


Confessor 


13. St. Amatus Abbot 
Confessor 


14. The Exaltation 
of the Holy Cross 


15. St. Aicard Abbot 
Confessor 


17. St. Rouin Abbot 


19. St. Theodore Archbishop 
Canterbury, C 


and 


and Poitou 


Ireland. 


of Tarsus 


22.St.Emmeran Bishop of Poitiers, Poitiers 


Martyr 


24. St. Germer Abbot 


France 


25. St. Aunaire = Bishop of Auxerre Orleans 


26. St. Colman Abbot 
Elo Confessor 


29. St. Theodota Martyr 


and Ireland. 


627 


629 


687 


680 


690 


653 


658 


605 


616 


642 


30. St. Honorius 


Oct. 1. St. Bavo 


1. St. Wasnulph 


Archbishop of Rome. 
Canterbury, C. 


Anchoret, Patron of 
Ghent 


Patron of Conde, 
Confessor 


2. St. Leodegarius Bishop and Martyr France 


3. The two Ewalds Martyrs England 
4. St. Aurea Virgin and Abbess 
4. St. Edwin King and Martyr England 


9. St. Guislain 


10. St. Paulinus 


11. St. Ethelburge 


16. St. Gall 


Abbot 


Archbishop of 
York, Confessor 


Virgin and Abbess England 


Abbot Ireland. 


16. St. Mummolin Bishop of Noyon 


616 


653 


653 


651 


678 


695 


666 


633 


681 


644 


664 


646 


691 


17. St. Anstrudis Virgin and Abbess 688 


18. St. Monon Martyr Scotland 
21. St. Fintan Abbot Ireland. 634 
23. St. Romanus Archbishop of France 639 


Rouen, Confessor 


28. St. Faro Bishop of Meaux, 672 
Confessor 
31. St. Foillan Martyr Ireland. 655 


Nov. 2. St. Vulgan Confessor, Patron England 
of Lens 


3. St. Wenefrid Virgin and Martyr Wales. 


3. St. Rumwald Confessor England 
5. St. Bertille Abbot France 692 
10. St. Justus Archbishop of Rome. 626 


Canterbury, C 


12. 


12. 


13. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


23. 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


. Martin 


. Livin 


. Kilian 


. Hilda 


. Maxentia 


. Columban 


. Tron 


Dec. 1. St. Eloy 


3. St. Birinus 


4. St. Siran 


7. St. Fara 


8. St. Romaric 


Pope and Martyr Tuscany 


Bishop and Martyr 


Priest Ireland. 


Abbot England 


Virgin and Martyr Ireland. 


Abbot, Ireland. 


Confessor Brabant 


Bishop of Noyon, Catalact, Limogea 588 
Confessor 


First Bishop of Rome. 
Dorchester, C. 


Abbot and Berry 
Confessor 

Virgin and Abbess 

Abbot 


655 


633 


680 


615 


659 


650 


655 


655 


653 


12. 


12. 


13. 


13. 


17. 


24. 


30. 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


St 


. Colman Abbot, Ireland, 


. Valery Abbot France 

. Jodac Confessor 

. Aubert Bishop of Cambray and 
Arras 


. Begga Widow, Abbess 


. Thrasilla, &c. Virgins Rome. 


. Maximus Confessor 


659 


622 


669 


698 


662 


EIGHTH CENTURY 


Jan. 4. St. Rigobert Bishop of Rheims. 


11. St. Egwin Bishop of Worcester Britain. 
15. St. Bonitus Governor of Marseilles, Auvergne. 
B 
19. St. Abbot Scotland 
Blaithmaick 
Mar. 1. St. Bishop and England 
Swidbert, or Confessor 
Swibert 


6. St. Crodegang Bishop of Metz, Brabant 
Confessor 


15. St. Zachary Pope and Confessor 


19. St. Alcmund = Martyr England 


20. St. Wulfran Abp. of Sens, Ap. France 
Mis. of Friseland., 


793 


713 


766 


752 


780 


720 


Apr. 11. St. Hermit 
Gutlake 


England 


19. St. Ursmar Bishop, Abbot of Avesne 


Laubes 


21. St. Malrubius Martyr 


22. St. Opportuna V. = Abbess 
Montreuil 


May 6. St. JohnFather — of 
Damascen Church 


7. St. John of Bishop 
Beverly Confessor 
8. St. Gybrian Priest 


12. St. Germanus Patriarch 
Constantinople 


20. St. Ethelbert King = of 
Anglia, Martyr 


25. St. Aldhelm Bishop 


25. St. Dumhade Abbot 


Ireland. 


of France 


the 


and England 


of 


East- England 


England 


Ireland. 


714 


713 


721 


770 


780 


721 


733 


793 


709 


717 


27. St. Bede Confessor, Father England 673 


of the Church. 
June 5. St.M. Abp. of Mentz, England 680 
Boniface Ap. of Germany. 
6. St. Claude Archbishop of France 603 


Besancon, C 


18. St. Marina Virgin Bithynia. 
21. St. Leupedus Abbot Evreux 
25. St. Adelbert | Confessor England 


July 1. St. RumoldB. M. Patron of 
Mechlin 


3. St. Guthagon Recluse Ireland. 


4. St. Bertha Widow, Abbess of 


Blangy 

7. St. Willibald Bishop of England 704 
Aichstadt, 
Confessor 

7. St. Hedda Bishop and England 


Confessor 


735 


755 


703 


738 


740 


775 


725 


790 


705 


8. St. Withburge 


11. St. Hidulphus 


13. St. Turiaf 


15. St. Plechelm 


17. St. Turninus 


20. St. Ulmar 


22. St. Meneve 


Aug. 13. St. 


Wigbert 


25. St. Gregory 


29. St. Merri 


31. St. Cuthburge 


Sept. 5. St. Bertin 


Virgin England 


Bishop and Abbot Bavaria 


Bishop of Dol Brittany 


B. C., Ap. of Scotland 
Guelderland 


Confessor 
Abbot Picardy 
Abbot Anjou 
Abbot and England 
Confessor 
Abbot 
Abbot Autun 


Queen, V. Abbess England 


Abbot Switzerland 


743 


707 


749 


732 


710 


720 


747 


776 


700 


700 


708 


5. St. Alto 


Abbot Scotland. 


7. St. Madelberte  V. Abbess of 


Maubeuge 


7. SS. Alimund Bishops of Hexham England 


and Tilbecht 


8. St. Corbinian 


8. St. Disen 


9. St. Betelin 


17. St. Lambert 


23. St. Adamnan 


24. St. Chuniald 


25. St.Ceolfrid 


28. St. Liosba 


Bishop of France 
Frisingen, 
Confessor 


Bishop and Ireland. 
Confessor 


Hermit England. 


Bishop of Maestricht 
Maestricht, Martyr. 


Abbot Raphoe, Ireland. 626 
Priest Scotland. 
Abbot Bernicia 


Abbot England 


705 


780-789 


730 


700 


709 


705 


716 


779 


Oct. 1. St. Abbot Ireland. 


Fidharleus 

11.St.Gummar Confessor Brabant 

12. St. Wilfrid Bishop of York, England 634 
Confessor 

14. St. Burckard Bishop England 

15. St. Tecla Virgin and Abbess England. 


16. St. Lullns Archbishop of England 
Mentz, Confessor 


17. St. Andrew of Martyr 
Crete 


19. St. Frideswide Virgin, Patroness of England. 
Oxford 


20. St. Aidan Bishop of Mayo 


Nov. 3. St. Hubert Bishop of Liege, Aquitaine 
Confessor 


6. St. Winoc Abbot 


762 


774 


709 


752 


786 


761 


768 


727 


7. St. Willibrord 


7. St. Werenfrid 


8. St. Wellehad 


12. St. Lebwin 


13. St. Constant 


First Bishop of England 658 
Utrecht, C 


Confessor and England. 
Priest 


Bishop of Bremen, England. 
Ap. Saxony 


Patron of Deventer, England 
Confessor 


Priest and Anchoret Ireland. 


27. St. Virgil Bishop of Ireland. 
Saitzburgh, 
Confessor 
28. St. Stephen Martyr Constantinople 714 
the Younger 
Dec. 3. St. Sola = Hermit England 
12. St. Eadburge Abbot 


13. St. Othilia 


18. St. Winebald 


Virgin and Abbess Strasburg 


Abbot and 


738 


772 


777 


784 


764 


790 


751 


772 


760 


Confessor 


19. St. Samthana_ Virgin and Abbess __ Ireland. 738 


NINTH CENTURY 


Jan. 2. St. Adelard Abbot France 753 827 
Feb. 3. St. Bishop of Breman, 865 
Anscharius Confessor 
4.St.Rembert = Archbishop of Flanders 888 
Bremen, C. 
11. The Empress 867 
Theodora 
12. St. Benedict Abbot Languedoc 821 
of Aman 
25. St. Tarasius Patriarch of 806 


Constantinople, C. 


Mar. 11. St.Priest and Martyr Cordova 859 
Eulogius 
13. St. Nicephorus Patriarch of 828 


Constantinople, C. 


13. St. Abbot 818 
Theophanes 


26. St. Ludger Bishop of Friseland 
Munster, Ap. of 
Sarony. 


April 2. St. Ebba, Abbot and Martyrs England 
&c. 


2. B. Constantine King of Scotland Scotland 
Il. 


3. St. Nicetas Abbot Bithynia 


4. St. Plato Abbot Constantinople 


6. St. Prudentius Bishop of Troyes, Spain 


Confessor 
13. St. Guinoch Bishop and Scotland 
Confessor 
26. St. Paschasius Abbot and France 
Radbert Confessor 


June 1. St. Wistan Prince of Mercia, England 
Martyr 


14. St. Methodius Patriarch of Sicily 
Constantinople, C. 


743 


734 


809 


870 


874 


824 


813 


861 


838 


865 


849 


846 


21. St. Ralph Archbishop of France 866 


Bourges, C. 
July 5. St. Virgin Ireland. 840 

Modwena 

11. St. Drostan Abbot Scotland 809 

15. St. Swithin Bishop, Patron of England 862 
Winchester, C. 

17. St. Leo IV. Pope and Rome. 855 
Confessor 

18. St. Frederic Bishop of Utrecht, 838 
Martyr 


18. St. Odulph = Canon of Utrecht, France 


Confessor 
Aug. 2. St. Alfrida Virgin England 
22. St. Andrew Deacon and Ireland. 880 
Confessor 
Sept. 4. 875 


Translation of St. 
Cuthbert 


4. St. Ida Widow 


17. St. Columba Virgin and Martyr 858 
21. St. Maura Virgin Champagne 850 
Oct. 7. St. Osith Virgin Quarendon 870 
22. St. Nunilo, Virgins and 851 
&c. Martyrs 
22. St. Donatus _ Bishop of Flesoli 816 
23. St. Ignatius _—_- Patriarch of 87 
Constantinople 
28. St. Neat Anchoret and 883 
Confessor 
Nov. 4. St. Abbot Bithynia 845 
Joannicius 
4. St. Clarus Martyr England 894 
20. St. Edmund King and Martyr England 870 
20. St. Humbert Bishop of the East England 870 


Angles, M. 


22. St. Theodorus Studite, Abbot 


24. SS. Flora and Virgins and 
Mary Martyrs 


Dec. 13. St. King and Martyr England 
Kenelm 


16. St. Ado Archbishop of France 
Vienne, Confessor 


21. St. Edburge ‘Virgin England 


22. St. Cyril, &c. Confessors Thessalonies 


27. St. Theodorus Confessor 
Grapt 


800 


821 


851 


820 


875 


846 


TENTH CENTURY 


Feb. 29. St. Bishop of England 992 
Oswald Worcester 
Mar. 14. St. Maud, Queen of Germany 968 
or Mathildis 
18. St.Edward Kingand Martyr England 962 979 
Apr 15. St. Munde Abbot Scotland 962 
23. St. Adalbert Bishop of Prague, Bohemia 956 998 
Martyr 
23. St. Gerard Bishop of Toul, Cologne 994 
Confessor 
May 11. St.Abbot of Cluni, Avignon 906 994 
Mayeul Confessor 
19. St. Dunstan Archbishop of England 988 


Canterbury, C. 


22. St. Bobo Confessor Provence 985 


July 4. St. Ulric Bishop 
Augsburg, 
Confessor 


4. St. Odo Archbishop 


Canterbury, C. 


8. St. Gumbald Abbot 


Aug. 1. St. Bishop 


Ethelwald Winchester, C. 


of Germany 893 


of England 


St. Omer 


of Winchester 


Sept. 14. St. Bishop of Cashel, Ireland. 


Cormac King 


16. St. Editha Virgin 


England 961 


28. St. Wenceslas Duke of Bohemia, Bohemia 


Martyr 


Oct. 3. St. Gerard Abbot 


Country of Namur 


13. St. Gerald Count of Aurillac, 855 


Confessor 


31. St. Wolfgang Bishop of Ratisbon 


Nov. 1. St. Harold King of Denmark, 


VI Martyr 


973 


961 


903 


984 


908 


984 


938 


959 


909 


994 


980 


4. St. Brinstan 


18. St. Odo 


26. St. Nicon 


26. St. Conrad 


29. St. Radbod 


Bishop of 
Winchester 


Abbot of Cluni Tours 


Confessor Pontus 


Bishop of 
Constance, 
Confessor 


Bishop of Utrecht, 
Confessor 


Dec. 9. St. Wulfhilde Virgin and Abbess 


16. St. Alice 


Empress Burgundy 


20. St. Paul of Hermit 


Lautrus 


England. 


879 


934 


942 


998 


976 


918 


999 


956 


Jan. 1. St. Odilo 


ELEVENTH CENTURY 


Sixth Abbot — of France 
Cluni 


18. St. Ulfrid or Bishop and Martyr Brittany 


Wolfred 


19. St. Canutus 


19. St. Wulstan 


25. St. Poppo 


King of Denmark, Denmark 
Martyr 


Bishop of Warwick, England. 1008 
Worcester, C. 


Abbot of Stavelo, S. 
Ved. Marc. 


Feb. 5. St. Alice Virgin and Abbess 


or Adelaide 


7. St. Romuald 


15. St. Sigefride 


Abbot, F. of O.Ravenna 
Camaldoli, C. 


Bishop, Apostle of York, England 
Sweden 


23. St. Peter Cardinal, Bishop of Ravenna 988 


949 


1025 


1086 


1095 


1048 


1015 


1027 


1002 


1072 


Damian Ostia 


Mar. 3. St. Empress 
Cunegunda 


April 5. St. Gerald Abbot of Seauve 


8. St. Walter Abbot 


19. St. Leo IX. — Pope and Confessor Alsace 


19. St. Elphege = Archbishop of England 
Canterbury, M. 


24. B. Robert 

May 4. St. Godard Bishop of Bavaria 
Hildesheim, 
Confessor 


7. St. Stanislas Bishop of Cracou, Poland 
Martyr 


25. St. Gregory Pope and Confessor 
VU. 


30. St. Walstan | Confessor England 


1002 


1030 


1040 


1095 


1054 


1012 


1067 


1038 


1079 


1085 


1016 


June 7. St. Martyrs 
Godeschalec, &c. 


10. St. Margaret Queen of Scotland England 


12. St. Eskill Bishop and Martyr 


15. St. Bernard of Confessor 
Menthan 


Savoy 


19. St. Boniface Ord. Camaldoli, Saxony 
Abp., Ap. of Russia, 


M. 


27. St. Ladislas I. King of Hungary 


29. St. Hemma Widow 


July 1. St. Confessor 
Theobald 


12. St. John Abbot 
Gualbert 


15. St. Henry IJ. Emperor 


24. St. Romanus, MM.., PP. 


&c. Muscovy 


Hungary 


Provins in Brie 


Florence 


Bavaria 


of 


England. 


1041 


1017 


972 


1066 


1093 


1008 


1009 


1095 


1045 


1066 


1073 


1024 


1010 


29. St. Olaus orKing of Norway, Norway 


Olave 


Aug. 15. 
Arnoul 


Martyr 


St. Bishop of Soissons, France 
Confessor 


27. St. Malrubius Hermit and Martyr Scotland 


Sept. 2. 
Stephen 


2. St. William 


12. St. Guy 


19. St. Lucy 


24. St. Gerard 


St.King of Hungary, 
Confessor 


Bishop of Roschild, England 
Confessor 


Confessor 


Virgin Scotland 


Bishop of Chonad Venice 


26. St. Nilus the Abbot Calabria 
Younger 
Oct. 13. St. King and Confessor England 


Edward 


13. St. Colman 


Martyr 


977 


910 


Ireland. 


1030 


1087 


1040 


1038 


1067 


1033 


1090 


1046 


1005 


1012 


14. St. Dominic —_Loricatus, 


Confessor 
Nov. 20. St. Bishop of 
Bernward Hildesheim, 
Confessor 


Dec. 4. St. Anno Archbishop of 
Cologne, Confessor 


4. St. Osmund Bishop and Normandy 


Confessor 


1060 


1021 


1075 


1099 


TWELFTH CENTURY 


Jan. 12. St. Aelred Abbot of Rieval in Brittany 1109 1166 
Yorkshire 
19. St. Henry Archbishop of Brittany 1151 


Upsal, Martyr 


Feb. 4. St. Gilbert Abbot, F. of the Sempring, 1084 1190 
Gilbertines England 
8. St. Stephen Abbot Auvergne 1124 
10. St. William of Hermit, Institutor France 1157 
Maleval of Guliel 
13. St. Hermit Cesarea 1124 
Martinianus 
20. St. Ulric Recluse Dorset, England 1154 
24. B. Robert of Arch Priest, &c. Arbrissel 1117 
Arbrissel 
Mar. 2. Charles Earl of Flanders 1124 


the Good 


24. St. William = Martyr, Child Norwich 1125 
April 1. St. Hugh Bishop of Chateau-neuf 1053 
Grenoble, 
Confessor 


6. St. Celsus or Archbishop of Ireland. 


Ceallack 


7. St. Albert 


13. St. Caradoc 


14. St. Benezet 


16. St. Drison 


Armagh 


Recluse Espair, Tours 1069 


Priest and Hermit Brecknockshire 


Patron of Avignon France 


Recluse Epinoy, Flanders 


16. St. Mans or Bishop and Martyr Scotland 


Magnus 


17. St. Stephen 


18. St. Galdin 


21. St. Anselm 


Abbot of Citeaux, England 
Confessor 


Archbishop of Milan. 
Milan C. 


Archbishop of Aoust 1033 
Canterbury, C. 


1137 


1132 


1129 


1060 


1124 


1184 


1184 


1104 


1134 


1176 


1109 


29. St. Robert Abbot of Molesme France 1018 


29. St. Hugh Abbot of Cluni, 
Confessor 


30. St. Ajutre Recluse, Normandy 
Confessor 


May 6. St. Avertin Confessor 


8. St. Peter Archbishop of France 
Tarantaise 


10. St. Isidore of Patron of Madrid Spain 
Madrid 


16. St. Ubaldus Bishop of Gubio Italy 


17. St. Silave Bishop and Ireland. 
Confessor 

18. St. Eric King of Sweden, Sweden 
Martyr 

20. B. Yoo Bishop of France 
Chartres, 


Confessor 


1110 


1109 


1131 


1189 


1174 


1170 


1160 


1100 


1151 


1115 


21. St. Godrick Hermit England 


June 4. St. Walter Abbot of England 
Fontenelle 


6. St. Norbert Archbishop of Dut. of Cleves 


Magdeburg, C. 


7. St. Robert Abbot England 


8. St. William Archbishop of England 
York, Confessor 


18. St. Elizabeth Abbess 
of Sconauge 


25. St. William of Piedmont 
Monte Virgine 


26. St. Anthelm Bishop of Bellay, 


Confessor 
26. The Venerable Widow France 
Raingarda 
July 2. St. Otho Bishop of Swabia 
Bamberg, 
Confessor 


18. St. Bruno Bishop of Segni, Piedmont 


1170 


1150 


1124 


1159 


1154 


1165 


1142 


1178 


1135 


1139 


1125 


Confessor 


31. St. Helen of Martyr Sweden 
Skofde 


Aug. 3. St. Abbot of Melrose, England 
Waltheof C. 


20. St. Bernard Abbot Burgundy 


21. St. Richard Bishop of Andria, England. 


Confessor 
Sept. 4. St. Virgin Sicily 
Rosalia 
17. St. Virgin and Abbess Germany 
Hildegardis 


Oct. 4. St. Bruna Founder of the Cologne 
Carthusians 


Nov. 3. St. Archbishop of Ireland. 
Malachy Armagh, C. 


8. St. Godfrey Bishop of Amiens, Soissons 
Confessor 


13. St. Merchant, Lombardy 
Homobonus Confessor 


1091 


1098 


1030 


1160 


1160 


1158 


1160 


1179 


1101 


1148 


1118 


1197 


14. St. Laurence Archbishop of Ireland. 1180 


Dublin, C. 

15. St. Leopold Marquis of 1136 
Austria, C. 

Dec. 29. St. Archbishop of London 1117 1178 


Thomas Canterbury, M. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Jan. 16. Five Martyrs 1220 
Friars Minors 


23. St. Raymund Confessor Pennafort, Spain 1175 1275 


28. St. Margaret Princess of Hungary 1271 
Hungary, Virgin 


31. St. Peter Confessor, F. O. L. Languedoc 1189 1258 
Nolasco R. Captives. 
31. St. Serapion Martyr England 1240 
Feb. 8. St. John of Founder of O. of Faucon, Provence 1169 1212 
Matha Trinitarians 
22. St. Margaret Penitent Alviano, Tusc. 1297 
of Cortona 
Mar. 7. St.Doctor of the 1226 1274 


Thomas of Aquino Church, C. 


April 1.  St.Bishop of Scotland 1240 
Gilbert Caithness 


3. St. Richard Bishop and England 1197 
Confessor 
6. St. William Abbot of Eskille, Paris 1105 
Confessor 
7. St. Herman Confessor Cologne 


Joseph 


8. B. Albert Patriarch 
Jerusalem 


15. St. Peter Patron 


Gonzales Mariners, 
Confessor 

27. St. Zeta Virgin 

29. St. Peter Martyr 


May 5. St.Carmelite 
Angelus Martyr 


16. St. Simon Confessor 
Stock 


19. St. Peter Pope 
Celestine Confessor 


of Castro di Gualteri 


of Astorga, Spain 1190 


Italy 


Italy 1205 


Friar, Jerusalem 


England 


and Apulia 1221 


1258 


1203 


1226 


1214 


1246 


1272 


1252 


1225 


1265 


1296 


30. St. Ferdinand King of 
II. and Leon 


Castile Spain 


June 4. St. Walter Abbot Rome. 
13. St. Anthony of Confessor Lisbon 
Padua 
13. St. Mary of Brabant 
Oignies 
July 8. B.Abbot France 
Theobald 
14. St.Card. Bishop, D. Tuscany 
Bonaventure of the Church 
20. St. Ceslas Confessor Poland 
24. St. Virgin Hungary 


Cunegundes 


29. St. William Bishop 
Brieve, C. 


Aug. 4. St. Confessor 
Dominic 


12. St. Clare 


of St. Brittany 


Spain 


Virgin and Abbess Assisium 


1198 


1195 


1221 


1170 


1198 


1252 


1231 


1213 


1247 


1274 


1242 


1292 


1234 


1221 


1253 


16. St. Hyacinth Confessor Silesia 


19. St. Lewis Bishop of Provence 
Toulouse, C. 
23. St. Philip Confessor Florence 
Beniti 


25. St. Lewis King of France Poissy 


27. St. Hugh of Martyr 


Lincoln 

31. St. Raymund Confessor Catalonia 
Nonnatus 

31. St. Isabel Virgin France 


Sept. 2.  B. Virgin and Martyr Louvain 
Margaret 


4. St. Rosa of Virgin 


Viterbo 
Oct. 2. St. Bhishop of England 
Thomas Hereford 


4. St. Francis of Confessor Italy 


1187 


1274 


1215 


1204 


1225 


1182 


1257 


1297 


1285 


1270 


1255 


1240 


1270 


1200 


1252 


1282 


1226 


Assisium 


13. Seven Friars Martyrs 
Minors 


17. St. Hedwiges Duchess of 
Poland, W. 


Nov. 15. St. Virgin and Abbess Upper Saxony 
Gertrude 


16. Edmund Archbishop of England 
Canterbury, C 


17. St. Hugh Bishop of Lincolm Burgundy 


19. St. Elizabeth Widow Hungary 
of Hungary 


20. Felix of Valvis Confessor 


26. St. Sylvester Abbot of Osimo Italy 
of Gozzolini 


1140 


1207 


1127 


1177 


1221 


1243 


1292 


1241 


1200 


1231 


1213 


1267 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Feb. 4. St. Bishop of Fiesoli, Florence 
Andrew Corsini Confessor 


Mar. 22. St. Virgin Sweden 
Catharine of 
Sweden 


Apr. 10. St. Virgin and Abbess Islebe 
Mechtildes 


14. St. Anthony, Martyrs Lithuania 
&c. 

14. B. Ledwina or Virgin Holland 
Lydwid 

16. St. Joachin of Confessor Sienna 
Sienna 


20. St. Agnes of Virgin and Abbess Monte Pulciano 
Monte Pul 


30. St. Catherine Virgin Sienna 


May 9. St. Bishop of Sweden 


1302 


1380 


1373 


1381 


1301 


1329-81 


1380 


1317 


1380 


1391 


Nicholas Lincopen, 
Confessor 


9. St. Brynoth Bishop of Scara, Sweden 


Confessor 
16. St. John Martyr Bohemia 
Nepomucen 
22. St. Yvo Confessor Brittany 


June 7. St. Bishop of Vannes, 


Meriadec Confessor 

10. B. Henry of Confessor Bolsano 
Treviso 

19. St. Juliana Virgin Italy 
Falconieri 


July 5. St. Peter of Cardinal Bishop of Lorraine 


Luxemburg Metz, C 
7. St. Benedict XI Pope and Treviso 
Confessor 


8. St. Elizabeth Queen of Portugal 


31. St. John Confessor Sienna 
Columbini 


1330 


1253 


1270 


1369 


1240 


1271 


1317 


1383 


1303 


1302 


1315 


1340 


1387 


1304 


1336 


1367 


Aug. 10. St. Roch Confessor 


18. St. Clare Virgin 


21. St. BernardFounder of 
Ptolemy Olivetans 


Sept. 10. St. Confessor 
Nicholas of 
Tolentino 


27. St. Elzear and 
Delphina 


Oct. 8. St. Bridget Widow 


10. St. John of Confessor 
Bridlington 


Monte Falco 


the Sienna 


S. Angelo 


Provence 


England 


Dec. 7. St. Peter Bishop and Martyr Spain 


Paschal 


1275 


1272 


1245 


1295 


1304 


1327 


1308 


1348 


1306 


1323-69 


1373 


1375 


1300 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Jan. 13. St. Milan. 1445 1497 
Veronica 

Mar. 4. St. Prince of Poland Poland 1458 1482 
Casimir 
6. B. Collette Virgin and Abbess Corbie, Picardy 1380 1447 
9. St. Francis W. Found _ of Rome. 1384 1440 

Collatines 

9. St. Catharine of Virgin, Abbess of 1463 
Bologna Poor Clares 
24. St. Simon an Martyr Trent 1475 
Infant 

April 5.  St.Confessor Valentia 1357 1419 


Vincent Ferrer 


20. St. James of Confessor Dalmatia 1485 
Sclavonia 
May 10. St. Archbishop of Italy 1389 1459 


Antoninus Florence, C. 


13. St. Peter Confessor 


Regalati 

20. St. Bernardin Confessor Sienna 1380 
of Sienna 

June 1. St. PeterFounder of the lItaly 1355 
of Pisa Herm. of St. Jer. 


12. St. John of C. Herm. of the Spain 


Sahagun Or. of St. Aug 

Sept. 5. St. Laur. First Patriarch of Venice 1380 
Justinian Venice, C. 

Oct. 23. St. John Confessor Anjou 1385 
Capistran 
Nov. 13. St. Confessor Spain 
Didacus 

28. St. James of Confessor Italy 


La Marca of 
Ancona 


1456 


1444 


1435 


1479 


1455 


1456 


1463 


1476 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Feb. 4. St. Jane Queenof France France 1464 1505 
Mar. 9. St. John of Founder of Order Portugal 1495 1550 
God of Charity, C. 

April 2. St.Founder of Order Paulain Calabria 1416 1508 


Francis of Paula of Minims 


May 5. St. Pius V. Pope and 1504 1572 
Confessor 
17. St. Paschal Confessor Spain 1540 1592 
Babylon 
21. St. Felix of Confessor Italy 1513 1587 
Cantalicio 
24. St. Philip Neri Confessor Florence 1515 1595 
June 21. St. Confessor Castiglione 1568 1591 


Aloysius Gonzaga 


July 9. MM. of 1572 
Gorcum 


20. St. Jerom Confessor Venice 
AEmiliani 


31. St. Ignatius of Confessor, F. of Spain 
Loyola the Soc. of Jesus 


Aug. 7. St. Confessor Lombardy 
Cajetan of Thienna 


Sept. 14. St. Widow Genoa 
Catherine of 
Genoa 


18. St. Thomas of Archbishop of Spain 


Villa Nova Valencia, C. 

Oct. 9. St. Lewis Confessor Spain 
Bertrand 

10. St. Francis Confessor Spain 
Borgia 


15. St. Teresa Virgin, Foundress Spain 
of the Reformation 
of the Barefooted 
Carmelites. 


19. St. Peter of Confessor Spain 
Alcantara 


1491 


1480 


1447 


1488 


1526 


1510 


1515 


1492 


1537 


1556 


1547 


1510 


1555 


1581 


1572 


1582 


1562 


Nov. 4. St.Card. Abp.  oflItaly 
Charles Borromeo Milan, C 


10. St. Andrew Confessor Km. of Naples. 
Avellino 
13. St. Stanislas Confessor Poland 
Kostka 
24. St. John of the Confessor Spain 
Cross 


Dec. 3. St. Francis Apostle of the Navarre 
Xavier Indies, C. 


13. B. John Confessor Venice 
Marinoni 


1538 


1520 


1550 


1542 


1506 


1490 


1584 


1590 


1568 


1591 


1552 


1562 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Jan. 29. St. Bishop of Geneva, Sales 1567 
Francis of Sales | Confessor 
Feb. 4. MM. of 
Japan. 
Mar. 23. St. Archbishop of Leon 1538 
Alphonsus Lima, Confessor 
Turibius 
Apr. 24. St. Martyr Sigmariagen 1577 
Fidelis 
May 24. St. John Martyr. 
de Prado 
25. St. Mary Virgin Florence 1566 
Magdalene of 
Pazzi 
June 15. St. Greg. Cardinal, Bishop Venice 1625 
Lew. Barbadigo _ of Padua, C. 
16. St. John Fran. Confessor Languedoc 1597 


Regis 


1622 


1606 


1622 


1607 


1697 


1640 


July 14. St. Confessor 
Camillus de Lellis 


19. St. Vincent of Confessor 
Paul 


24. St. Francis Confessor 
Solano 


Aug. 21. St. Jane Widow, Abbess 


Frances, de 
Chantal 


27. St. Joseph Confessor 
Calasanctius 


30. St. Rose of Virgin 
Lima 


Sept. 18. St. Confessor 
Joseph of 
Cupertino 


Km. of Naples 


Gascony 


Spain 


Burgundy 


Spain 


Lima 


Km. of Naples 


1550 


1576 


1549 


1573 


1586 


1603 


1614 


1660 


1610 


1641 


1648 


1617 


1663 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Feb. 5. Saints, 


Martyrs of China. 
Mar. 5. St. John Confessor Km. of Naples 1654, 1734 
Joseph of the 
Cross 

May 11. St. Confessor Km. of Naples 1642, 1734 
Francis di 
Girolamo 

July 9. St. Virgin Italy 1660, 1727 


Veronica Giuliani 


Aug. 2. St. Bishop and Km. of Naples 1706, 1721 
Alphonsus Liguori Confessor 


Sept. 24. St. Confessor Italy 1633, 1721 
Pacificus of San 
Severino 


As it is difficult to determine to what age the following Saints belong, we put them together in this 
place. 


NAMES OF NAINTS. TITLES. 


April 2. St. Bronacha Virgin and Abbess. 


May 8. St. Odrian Bishop. 


16. St. Abjesus Bishop and Martyr. 
16. St. Abdas Bishop and Martyr. 
17. St. Maden Confessor. 

17. St. Maw Confessor. 

22. St. Conall Abbot. 


June 4. St. Burian. 


11. St. Tochumra Virgin. 


24. St. Bartholomew. 


July 4. St. Finbar Abbot. 


5. St. Edana Virgin. 


22. St. Dabius Confessor. 


24. St. Lewine 


27. St. Congall 


Sept. 2. St. Maws 


7. St. Grimonia 


9. St. Eunan 


9. St. Osmanna 


Oct. 7. St. Marcellus, &c. 


Virgin and Martyr. 


Abbot. 


Confessor. 


Virgin and Martyr. 


Bishop. 


Virgin. 


Martyrs. 
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Abdon and Sennen 
Abraham 
Adam 
Barlaam the Hermit 
David 


His Circumcision 


Lent 
Jerome 
Job, read on the first Sunday of September 


Joseph and his brethren, which is read the third Sunday in Lent 





Joshua 

Judith which is read the last Sunday_of October 

Lives of the Seven Sleepers 

Mary of Egypt 

Moses, which is read in the Church on Mid-lent Sunday 
Noah 

Quadragesima 

Quinquagesima 

Rehoboam 

Saints Nereus and Achilleus 


Saul 


Septuagesima 
Seven Brethren 


Sexagesima 





SS. Alban and Amphiabel 





SS. Cornelius the Pope and Martyr and Cyprian 





SS. Cosmo and Damian 
SS. Crisaunt and Daria 


SS. Crispin and Crispinian 








SS. Gentian, Fulcian and Victorice 
SS. Gervase and Prothase 
SS. Nazarien and Celsus 


SS. Prime and Felician 





SS. Prothus and Jacinctus and Eugenia 





SS. Quirine and Juliet 
SS. Simplicien, Faustin, and Beatrice 
SS. Vitus and Modestus 


St. Adrian, Martyr 





St. Agatha 
St. Agnes 
St. Albine 


St. Aldegonde Virgin 








St. Aldhelm 
St. Alexis 
St. Alphage Bishop and Martyr 


St. Amande 


St. Ambrose 
St. Anastasia 
St. Andrew 


St. Anthony 





St. Appollinaris 





St. Arsenius 
St. Austin that brought Christendom to England 


St. Austin, or Augustine, Doctor 











St. Barbara 


St. Basil, Bishop 


St. Benet the Abbot 





St. Brice, and first of hls name 
St. Cecilia, virgin and martyr 


St. Christopher 





St. Ciriacus, Martyr 

St. Clare, Holy Virgin 

St. Clement, Pope and Martyr 
St. Cuthbert of Durham 

St. Demetrius 


St. Denis 


St. Dominic, Friar and Preacher 
St. Donatus 
St. Dorothy 
St. 


Dunstan 









. Edmund, Confessor 
St. Edmund, King and Martyr 
St. Edward, King and Confessor 
St. Edward, King and Martyr 
St. Elizabeth 


St. Erasmus, holy Bishop and Martyr 








St. Erkenwold, Bishop 








St. Eutrope 


St. Felix 





St. Felix, said Inpincis 








St. Fiacre 
St. Forsey 


St. Francis, first beginner of the friars minor 





St. Gaius 
St. Genevieve 


St. George Martyr 


St. George, Martyr 








St. Germain 


St. Germain 





St. Gorgone 





St. Gregory the Pope 


St. Grysogone 





St. Hilary 
St. Hugh, Bishop and Confessor 


St. Hyppolitus, Martyr 


St. Ignatius 





St. James the Martyr 
St. John and St. Paul 


St. John Baptist 





St. John Chrysostom 
St. John Port Latin 

St. John the Almoner 
St. John the Evangelist 


St. Julian 





St. Juliana 
St. Justin 
St. Justina 


St. Katherine, virgin and martyr 


St. Kenelm, Kng and Martyr 


St. Lambert 


St. Landry 








St. Leo the Pope 
St. Longinus the Life 
St. Louis, King of France 


St. Lowe 


St. Loye 





St. Mammertin 
St. Marcelin the Pope 


St. Marcial 





St. Margaret, Blessed Virgin and Martyr 


St. Margaret, said Pelagien 





St. Marine 

St. Mark the Evangelist 
St. Martha 

St. Martin 

St. Mary Magdalene 
St. Matthew 


St. Maturin 


St. Maur 

St. Maurice 
St. Mellonin 
St. Morant 


St. Nicasius 





St. Nicholas the Bishop 
St. Pancrace 

St. Patrick 

St. Paul the first Hermit 
St. Pauline the Widow 


St. Pelagienne 






St. Pelagi 
with oth 


Pope, with many other histories and gestes of the Lombards, and of Mahomet, 
er chronicles 


St. Pernelle 

St. Peter of Milan 

St. Peter the Exorcist or Deacon 
St. Polycarp, Martyr 

St. Praxede, Virgin 


St. Quintin 





St. Quiriacus, The Passion 








St. Remigius 
St. Remigius 
St. Rigobert 
St. Rocke 

St. Saturnine 
St. Savien 


St. Sebastian 


St. Seconde, Knight 
St. Silvester 


St. Simeon 





St. Stephen Protomartyr 





St. Stephen the Pope 


St. Swithin, Bishop 





St. Thais or Thaisis 
St. Theodora 


St. Theodore 


St. Thomas Aquinas 





St. Victor, Martyr 





St. Vincent 
St. Vital, Martyr 


St. William 





St. Winifred, Virgin and Martyr 


The Abbot Agathon 





The Abbot John 


The Abbot Moses 


The Advent of Our Lord 
The Ascension of our Lord 


The Assumption of the Glorious Virgin our Lady St. Mary 








The Blessed Holy Feast of Pentecost or of the Holy Ghost 


The Blessed Virgin Lucy 





The Chairing of St. Peter the Apostle 





The Commemoration of All Souls 





The Decollation of St. John Baptist 
The Dedication of the Temple of the Church 
The Ember Days 


The Exaltation 





of the Holy Cross 





The feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, at Lammas 

The Feast of The Annunciation or Salutation of the Angel Gabriel to our Lady 
The Feast of the Epiphany of our Lord and of the three kings 

The Feast of the Holy Sacrament 

The Four Crowned Martyrs 

The fourth part of the Mass 

The holy Abbot Pastor 


The holy and venerable priest Bede 





The Holy Apostle and Doctor St. Paul 


The Holy Apostle St. Barnabas 





The Holy Apostle St. Bartholomew 


The Holy Apostle St. James the More 


The Holy Apostle St. Luke the Evangelist 





The Holy Apostle St. Matthias 
The Holy Apostle St. Peter 


The Holy Apostle St. Philip 





The Holy Apostle St. Thomas 








The Holy Apostles St. Simon and St. Jude 
The Innocents 
The Invention of St. Firmin 


The Invention of St. Stephen, Promartyr 








The Litanies, the More and the Less 
The Nativity of our Blessed Lady 


The Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ 





The noble History of the Exposition of the Mass 





The Passion of our Lord 

The Purification of Our Lady 
The Resurrection 

The Second Part of the Mass 
The Seven Maccabees 


The Solemnity of All Hallows 





The Ten Commandments of our Law 
The Third part of the Mass 
The Translation of St. Thomas of Canterbury 


The Twelve Articles of our Faith 


Tobit which is read the third Sunday of September 
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St. Andrew 
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The Conception of o 
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the Second Sunday of 





SS. Gentian, Fulcian and Victorice 





The Blessed Virgin Lucy 

St. Nicasius 

The Holy Apostle St. Thomas 
St. Anastasia 

St. Stephen Protomartyr 


St. John the Evangelist 


The Innocents 





St. Thomas, martyr, of Canterbury 
St. Silvester 


St. Paul the first Hermit 





St. Hilary 
The Invention of St. Firmin 
St. Macarias 


St. Felix, said Inpincis 











St. Marcel 
St. Anthony 
St. Fabian the Martyr 


St. Sebastian 





St. Agnes 





St. Vincent 
St. Basil, Bishop 
St. John the Almoner 


The Conversion of St. Paul 





St. Pauline the Widow 
St. Julian 


St. Ignatius 





The Purification of Our Lady 
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St. Agatha 
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St. Vedaste 


St. Valentine the Martyr 
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The Holy Apostle St. Matthias 
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St. Benet the Abbot 
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St. Seconde, Knight 


Mary of Egypt 





St. Ambrose 


St. Alphage Bishop and Martyr 





St. George, Martyr 
St. George Martyr 
St. Mark the Evangelist 


. Marcelin the Pope 
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PROLOGUE 


AMONG THE BOOKS which afford us an insight into he popular religious 
thought of the middle ages, none holds a more important place than the 
Legenda Aurea or Golden Legend. The book was compiled and put into 
form about the year 1275 by Jacobus de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, 
who laid under contribution for his purpose the Lives of the Fathers by S. 
Jerome, the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, and other books of a like 
kind; while for the lives of the saints more nearly approaching his own age 
he appears to have industriously collected such legends as he could meet 
with, whether in manuscript or handed down by oral tradition. All persons 
living in later times have been deeply indebted to the man who thus 
embodied for their benefit and instruction a picture of the mental attitude of 
the age in which he lived. If the study of it be not absolutely essential, it 
may safely be averred that it will be most helpful and profitable, to all those 
who care to realise to themselves the faith of their forefathers, and in no 
small degree will it enable them more fully to understand the inspiration of 
the men whose faith found its expression in the glories and mysteries of 
Gothic ecclesiastical architecture. To those who can pace the aisles of a 
great cathedral or priory or abbey church, or even tread the humbler stones 
of an ancient parish church, without being touched with a sense of reverent 
wonder, the pages of The Golden Legend will appeal in vain. Its perusal 
will strike no responsive chord in their hearts. But to those who, whatever 
may be their creed, never set foot in those stone-written records of the past 
without a feeling of awe and veneration, mingled with an earnest longing to 
understand something of the spirit which breathes forth from them, and a 
desire to know what it was that so wrought in the minds of their makers as 
to produce the Music Gallery at Exeter, the South Porch at Lincoln, the 
Galilee at Durham, the stained glass at York, the East Window at Wells, and 
a thousand other marvels, to say nothing of the greater glories that await us 
in the magnificent churches of France, which even after centuries of 


destruction, neglect, and ill-usage still impress us with wonder and 
admiration,-the histories of The Golden Legend will be a new revelation of 
inestimable value. The corbels of roof and cloister vaulting which look 
down on us with quaint and tender beauty, and the strange and sometimes 
monstrous or demoniacal gargoyles of the exteriors, will have a newer and 
fuller meaning if we allow ourselves thoroughly to enter into the spirit of 
the book before us. 

We shall seem to hear the majestic roll of the solemn chants of Advent 
and the rejoicings of Christmas, the penitential pleadings of the Lenten 
season and the triumphal songs of Easter, as we read the eloquent passages 
devoted to those sacred seasons, even though the style be such as modern 
ears are little accustomed to, and therefore may sometimes appear, 
especially on a first reading, as more or less rugged and obscure. 

Lovers of the picturesque can scarcely fail to be charmed with such 
wonderful tales as those of the childhood of Moses and the history of 
Pontius Pilate, which the author frankly sets down as ‘apocriphum’; while 
the folk-lorist will find a rich field to interest him in a territory hitherto but 
little explored. 

In such histories as that of S. Brandon we dwell for a while in a veritable 
wonderland. The lives of S. Jerome, S. Macarius, S. Anthony, and S. Mary 
of Egypt, and other saints of the desert, read like the echoes of another 
world, so far removed are they from modern habits of thought, faith, and 
practice; while those of S. Francis, S. Dominic, and S. Thomas of 
Canterbury bring before our eyes the life of the middle ages hardly less 
vividly than the tales of the Gesta Romanorum or the everliving creations of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Verily there is a plentiful harvest for those who care to 
reap. Having read every page very carefully six times, with unabated 
interest, in the course of editing two editions, I can testify to the attraction 
the book has for one who loves the wondrous records of old days. 

Though it does not appear to have been among the earliest of printed 
books, the Legenda Aturea was no sooner in type than edition after edition 
appeared with surprising rapidity. Probably no other book was more 
frequently reprinted between the years 1470 and 1530 than the compilation 
of Jacobus de Voragine. And while almost innumerable editions appeared in 
Latin, it was also translated into the vulgar tongue of most of the nations of 
Europe, usually with alterations and additions in accordance with the 


hagiological preferences of the different nationalities. It is with an early 
French translation that we are chiefly concerned, of which Caxton’s version 
is a close rendering. The French book in question is a large folio volume of 
four hundred and forty-three leaves, printed in double columns, with forty- 
four lines to the page. Two copies of it only are known in this country, one 
in the British Museum, and the other in Cambridge University Library. 
There may of course be copies lurking in foreign libraries, but I have not 
been able to hear of any. It is without any indication of place of printing, 
date, or printer, and until quite lately these particulars had baffled the 
researches and conjectures of bibliographers; but latterly Mr. R. Proctor of 
the British Museum has succeeded in identifying the type as proceeding 
from the press of Peter Keyser, a rival of Anthony Vernard at Paris. It 
contains the lives of many French saints who are not included in the work 
of Voragine, notably those of S. Genevieve and S. Louis. 

Convincing proof that this is the book referred to by Caxton in his 
preface as ‘a legende in frensshe,’ is afforded by the fact that where the 
printer has left gross misprints uncorrected in his text, the translator has 
blindly followed him without any attempt to make sense of them. The most 
curious instance of this occurs in the explanation of the supposed 
etymology of the name of S. Stephen. The French printer has turned the Old 
French which should have read ‘fames venues,’ (femmes veuves) into 
‘seine venues,’ which Caxton attempts to translate by ‘hole comen’ (whole 
come), regardless of the fact that it has no meaning whatever. It has rarely 
been attempted to clear the present text of obscurities by any alteration, on 
principle; but in this instance, for the meaningless words ‘hole comen,’ 
those of ‘widow women’ have been substituted in accordance with the 
Latin, which Caxton seems never to have troubled himself to refer to. 
Again, in the life of S. Genevieve the French version has the typographical 
error of “a name’ for ‘a navire,’ which the translator simply renders ‘at 
name,’ and this in later editions becomes ‘at none’ without making any 
better sense. This has been altered to ‘by ship’ as being the obvious 
meaning. The text has been amended in one or two other instances where a 
slight alteration made a passage intelligible; but, as I have said, there has 
been no attempt to clear obscurities generally or to interfere with the 
translator’s language. 


The observant reader can scarcely fail to note the difference between the 
style of the Bible histories, which I take it come from the ‘Legend in 
English,’ which Caxton mentions in his preface, and that of the translator’s 
work, greatly to the advantage of the former. The summary is in truth done 
with a master’s hand. The life of S. Thomas of Canterbury is again a 
specimen of vigorous English clearly written, and is probably also taken 
from the ‘Legend in English.’ 

Though Caxton speaks of himself as the translator, and we have personal 
glimpses of him in the anecdotes he relates in “The Circumcision of our 
Lord, “The History of David,’ and ‘The Life of S. Austin,’ it is hardly to be 
supposed that he could have been at the labour of translating the whole 
book. He appears indeed to have employed some one whose knowledge of 
French must have been considerably less than that we are willing to credit 
him with, considering his long residence in French Flanders. Colour is also 
given to the suggestion that he availed himself of extraneous help in the 
work of translation by his special assertion at the end of the life of S. Roch: 
‘which lyfe is trans- lated oute of latyn into Englysshe by me, William 
Caxton.’ 

It may be remarked as a curious bibliographical and_ historical 
coincidence, that while Wynken de Worde was engaged in printing the last 
of the Old English editions of The Golden Legend in London, William 
Tyndale was busily occupied at Cologne trying to get into type the first of 
the unnumbered editions of the English New Testament. The old order 
giveth place to the new. 


THE GOLDEN LEGEND 


THE HOLY AND blessed Doctor S. Jerome saith this authority: Do always 
some good work, to the end that the devil find thee not idle. And the holy 
Doctor S. Austin saith in the book of the labour of monks that, no man 
strong or mighty to labour ought to be idle. For which cause, when I had 
performed and accomplished divers works and histories translated out of 
French into English at the request of certain lords, ladies, and gentlemen, as 
the story of the Recuyel of Troy, the Book of the Chess, the History of 
Jason, the History of the Mirror of the World, the fifteen books of the 
Metamorphoses, in which be contained the Fables of Ovid, and the History 
of Godfrey of Boulogne in the Conquest of Jerusalem, with other divers 
works and books, I ne nyste what work to begin and put forth after the said 
works tofore made; and forasmuch as idleness is so much blamed, as saith 
S. Bernard the mellifluous Doctor, that, she is mother of lies and stepdame 
of virtues, and that it is she that overthroweth strong men into sin, 
quencheth virtue, nourisheth pride, and maketh the way ready to go to hell. 
And John Cassiodorus saith that the thought of him that is idle, thinketh on 
none other thing but on lickerous meats and viands for his belly. And the 
holy S. Bernard, aforesaid, saith in an epistle: When the time shall come 
that it shall behove us to render and give account of our idle time, what 
reason may we render, or what answer shall we give when in idlenesse is 
none excuse? And Prosper saith that, whosoever liveth in idleness, liveth in 
manner of a dumb beast. And because I have seen the authorities that blame 
and despise so much idleness, and also know well that it is one of the 
capital and deadly sins, much hateful unto God, therefore I have concluded 
and firmly purposed in myself no more to be idle, but will apply myself to 
labour and such occupation as I have been accustomed to do. And 
forasmuch as S. Austin, aforesaid, saith upon a psalm that, good work ought 
not to be done for fear of pain, but for the love of righteousness, and that it 
be of very and sovereign franchise, and because me seemeth to be a 


sovereign weal to incite and exhort men and women to keep them from 
sloth and idleness, and to let to be understood to such people as be not 
lettered, the nativities, the lives, the passions, the miracles, and the death of 
the holy saints, and also some other notory deeds and acts of times past, I 
have submised myself to translate into English the legend of saints which is 
called Legenda Aurea in Latin, that is to say the Golden Legend. For in like 
wise as gold is most noble above all other metals, in like wise is this 
Legend holden most noble above all other works. Against me, here might 
some persons say that, this legend hath been translated tofore, and truth it 
is. But forasmuch as I had by me a legend in French, another in Latin, and 
the third in English, which varied in many and divers places, and also many 
histories were comprised in the other two books which were not in the 
English hook, and therefore I have written one out of the said three books, 
which I have ordered otherwise than the said English Iegend is, which was 
before made, beseeching all them that shall see or hear it read, to pardon me 
where I have erred or made fault, which, if any be, is of ignorance and 
against my will, and submit it wholly of such as can and may, to correct it, 
humbly beseeching them so to do, and in so doing they shall deserve a 
singular laud and merit, and I shall pray for them unto Almighty God, that 
he of his benign grace reward them, etc., and that it profit to all them that 
Shall read or hear it read, and may increase in them virtue, and expel vice 
and sin, that by the example of the holy saints they amend their living here 
in this short life, that by their merits they and I may come to everlasting life 
and bliss in heaven. Amen. 

And forasmuch as this said work was great and over chargeable to me to 
accomplish, I feared me in the beginning of the translation to have 
continued it because of the long time of the translation, and also in the 
imprinting of the same, and in manner half desperate to have accomplished 
it, was in purpose to have left it after that I had begun to translate it, and to 
have laid it apart, ne had it been at the instance and request of the puissant, 
noble, and virtuous Earl, my lord William, Earl of Arundel, which desired 
me to proceed and continue the said work, and promised me to take a 
reasonable quantity of them when they were achieved and accomplished, 
and sent to me a worshipful gentleman, a servant of his, named John 
Stanney which solicited me, in my lord’s name, that I should in no wise 
leave it, but accomplish it, promising that my said lord should during my 


life give and grant to me a yearly fee, that is to wit, a buck in summer and a 
doe in winter, with which fee I hold me well content. Then at contemplation 
and reverence of my said lord I have endeavoured me to make an end and 
finish this said translation, and also have imprinted it in the most best wise 
that I could or might, and present this said book to his good and noble 
lordship, as chief causer of the achieving of it, praying him to take it in gree 
of me William Caxton, his poor servant, and that it like him to remember 
my fee. And I shall pray unto Almighty God for his long life and welfare, 
and after this short and transitory life to come into everlasting joy in 
heaven; the which he send to him and me and unto all them that shall read 
and hear this said book, that for the love and faith of whom all these holy 
saints have suffered death and passion. Amen. 

And to the end each history, life and passion may be shortly found, I have 
ordered this table following, where and in what leaf he shall find such as 
shall be desired, and have set the number of every leaf in the margin: 


The Advent of Our Lord 


The time of the Advent or coming of our Lord into this world is hallowed in 
Holy Church the time of four weeks, in betokening of four divers comings. 
The first was when he came and appeared in human nature and flesh. The 
second is in the heart and conscience. The third is at death. The fourth is at 
the Last Judgment. The last week may unnethe be accomplished: for the 
glory of the saints which shall be given at the last coming shall never end 
nor finish. And to this signifiance the first response of the first week of 
Advent hath four verses to reckon. Gloria patri et filio, for one, to the report 
of the four weeks, and how it be that there be four comings of our Lord, yet 
the Church maketh mention in especial but of twain, that is to wit, of that he 
came in human nature to the world, and of that he cometh to the Judgment 
and Doom, as it appeareth in the office of the Church of this time. And 
therefore the fastings that be in this time, be of gladness and of joy in one 
part, and that other part is in bitterness of heart. Because of the coming of 
our Lord in our nature human, they be of joy and gladness. And because of 
the coming at the Day of Judgment, they be of bitterness and heaviness. 

As touching the coming of our Lord in our bodily flesh, we may consider 
three things of this coming, that is to wit, the opportunity, the necessity and 
the utility. The opportunity of coming is taken by the reason of the man that 
first was vanquished in the law of nature of the default of the knowledge of 
God, by which he fell into evil errors, and therefore he was constrained to 
cry to God: Illumina oculos meos, that is to say, Lord, give light to mine 
eyes. After, came the law of God, which hath given commandment in which 
he hath been overcome of impuissance, as first he hath cried: There is none 
that fulfilleth but that commandeth. For there he is only taught, but not 
delivered from sin, ne holpen by grace, and therefore he was constrained to 
cry: There lacketh none to command, but there is none that accomplished 
the commandment. Then came the Son of God in time when man was 
vanquished of ignorance and impuissance. To that if he had so come tofore, 


peradventure man might say that by his own merits he might have been 
saved, and thus he had not been bound to yield thanks to God. The second 
thing that is shown us of this coming is the necessity by reason of the time, 
of which the apostle Paul speaketh, ad Galatas the fourth chapter: At ubi 
venit plenitudo temporis, when the plentitude or full time of the grace of 
God was ordained, then he sent his Son that was God and Son of the virgin 
and wife which was made subject to the law. To that, that they be subject to 
the law he bought them again, and were received sons of God by grace of 
adoption. Now saith S. Austin that many demand why he came not rather. 
He answered that it was because that the plentitude of time was not come, 
which should come by him, that all things were ordained and made, and 
after when this plentitude of time came, he came that of time past hath 
delivered us, to that we shall bedelivered of time, we shall come to him 
whereas no time passeth, but is perpetuity. The third thing that is showed to 
us of this coming is the utility and profit that cometh for the cause of the 
hurt and sickness general. For sith the malady was general, the medicine 
must be general, whereof saith S. Austin that: Then came the great 
medicine, when the great malady was through all the world. Whereof the 
holy Church remembereth in the seven anthems that be sung before the 
nativity of our Lord, where the malady is showed in divers manners, and for 
each demandeth remedy of his malady of prisoner out of the prison that 
sitteth in darkness and shadow of death. For they that have been long in 
prison and dark places may not see clearly, but have their eyes dim. 
Therefore, after we be delivered from prison, it behoveth that our eyes be 
made clear and our sight illumined for to see whither we should go, and 
therefore we cry in the fifth anthem: O Oriens splendor lucis eterne, veni et 
illumina sedentes in tenebris et umbra mortis, O Orient that art the 
resplendour of the eternal light, come and illumine them that sit in darkness 
and shadow of death, and if we were taught, lighted, unbound, and bought, 
what should it avail to us but if we should be saved? And, therefore, we 
require to be saved, and therefore we say in the two last anthems, the sixth 
and the seventh; when we cry: O Rex gentium, veni et salva hominem quem 
de limo formasti, O thou King of peoples come and save the man that thou 
hast formed of the slime of the earth; and in the seventh: O Emmanuel rex 
et legifer noster veni ad saluandum nos, domine deus noster, O Emmanuel 
that art our King, and bearer of our law, our Lord, our God, come and save 


us. The profit of his coming is assigned of many saints in many manners, 
for Luke saith in the fourth chapter that our Lord was sent and came to us 
for seven profits, where he saith: The Spirit of our Lord is on me, which he 
rehearseth by order; he was sent for the comfort of the poor, to heal them 
that were sick in sin, to deliver them that were in prison, to teach them that 
were uncunning. To forgive sins, to buy again all mankind. And for to give 
reward to them that deserve it. And S. Austin putteth here three profits of 
his coming and saith: In this wretched world what aboundeth but to be born 
to labour and to die. These be the merchandise of our region, and to these 
merchandises the noble merchant Jesus descended. And because all 
merchants give and take, they give that they have and take that they have 
not; Jesu Christ in this merchandise gave and took, he took that which in 
this world aboundeth, that is to wit, to be born to labour and to die, he gave 
again to us to be born spiritually, to rise and reign perdurably. And he 
himself came to us to take villanies and to give to us honour, to suffer death 
and to give us life, to take poverty and to give us glory. S. Gregory putteth 
four causes of the profit of his coming: Studebant omnes superbi de eadem 
stirpe progeniti, prospera vite presentis appetere, adversa devitare, 
opprobria fugere, gloriam sequi: They of the world, in their pride descended 
of the same lineage, studied to desire the prosperity of this present life, to 
eschew the adversities, to flee the reproofs and shames and to ensue the 
glory of the world. And our Lord came incarnate among them, asking and 
seeking the adversities, despiting the prosperities, embracing villanies, 
fleeing all vain glory. And he himself which descended from glory, came, 
and he being come, taught new things, and in showing marvels suffered 
many evils. S. Bernard putteth other causes, and saith that, we travail in this 
world for three manner of maladies or sickness, for we be lightly deceived, 
feeble to do well, and frail to resist against evil. If we entend to do well we 
fail, it we do pain to resist the evil, we be surmounted and overcome; and 
for this the coming of Jesu Christ was to us necessary. To that he inhabiteth 
in us, by faith he illumineth our eyes of the heart, and in abiding with us he 
helpeth us in our malady, and in being with us he defendeth our frailty 
against our enemies. 

Of the second coming which shall be at the last Judgment two things be 
to be seen, that is to wit, that which cometh before the Judgment, and that 
which shall be at the Judgment. As for the first, three things shall be tofore 


the Judgment. First, the terrible confusion of signs and tokens. Secondly, 
the malice and deceit of Antichrist, and the third, of vehement and 
marvellous operation of the fire. As touching the signs, S. Luke saith in the 
twenty-fifth chapter: Erunt signa in sole, luna et stellis, etc. There shall be 
great signs in the sun, in the moon, and in the stars, and in the earth 
oppression of people anguishous for the confusion of the sound of the sea 
and of the waves. The three first signs be determined in the Book of the 
Apocalypse in the sixth chapter. Sol factus est niger tanquam saccus 
cilicinus: et luna facta est sicut sanguis, et stelle ceciderunt super terraim. 
Then shall be the time that the sun shall be black as a sack, gross and rude, 
and the moon shall be as blood, and the stars shall fall on the earth. The sun 
is said dark, forasmuch as he is deprived of his light, as though he wept for 
the dying of men. For S. Austin saith that, the vengeance of God shall be so 
cruel at the day of doom, that the sun shall not dare behold it. Or as for to 
speak of the proper signification spiritually to be understood, is that, the 
Son of Justice, Jesu Christ, shall be then so dark that no man shall dare 
know him. The heaven is here taken for the air, and the star judge in great 
fear. The sixth sign, the edifices and buildings shall fall down: and in this 
sixth day thunders and tempests full of fire shall grow in the west, where 
the sun goeth down against the firmament, in running to the east. The 
seventh sign, the stones shall smite and hurtle together and shall cleave in 
four parts, and each part shall smite other, ne none. The eighth sign shall be 
the moving and general trembling of the earth, which shall be so. The ninth 
sign, all the earth shall be even and plain, and all the mountains and valleys 
shall be brought into powder and be all like. The tenth day, the men shall 
issue out of the caves and shall go by the ways and fields as men aliened 
and out of their wit, and shall not con speak one to another. The eleventh 
day the bones of dead men shall issue out of their burials and places and 
shall hold them upon their sepulchres, and from the sun rising unto it go 
down, the sepulchres shall be open, to the end that the dead bodies may all 
issue. The twelfth sign all the stars shall fall from the heaven and shall 
spread out rays of fire, and then great quantity shall grow. In this twelfth 
day it is said that all the beasts shall come to the field howling, and shall not 
eat ne drink. The thirteenth sign, all living shall die, to the end that they 
should arise with the dead bodies. The fourteenth day the heaven and the 


earth shall burn. The fifteenth day shall be a new heaven and a new earth, 
and all things and all dead men shall arise. 

The second thing that shall be afore judgment, shall be the folly and 
malice of Antichrist; he shall pain him to deceive all men by four manners. 
The first manner shall be by suasion and false exposition of Scripture. 
Forasmuch as he may, he shall give them to understand Christ, and he shall 
destroy the law of Jesu Christ, and shall ordain his law in alleging David the 
Prophet that saith: Constitue domine legislatorem super eos. Thus shall he 
say, that it was said for him as he that was ordained of God for to set law 
upon his place, after this that is said in the scripture of Daniel, Daniel xi.: 
Dabunt abominationem et desolationem templi, etc. Antichrist and his 
complices shall give abomination and desolation to the temple of God in 
this time, as saith the gloss: Antichrist shall be in the temple of God, as 
God, for that he shall destroy the law of God. The second manner shall be 
by marvellous operation of miracles, whereof saith the apostle S. Paul in his 
second Epistle ad Thessalonicenses in the second chapter, where he saith: 
Cujus adventus erit secundum operationem Sathanae in omnibus verbis et 
prodigiis mendacibus. Of Antichrist it is said that, the coming shall be after 
the operation of Satan in all his signs, in all his marvels, and false Iying 
deeds, whereof S. John maketh mention in the Apocalypse, the thirteenth 
chapter: Fecit signa ut etiam ignem facerit de celo in terram descendere. 
Antichrist shall make such signs, that is to say, he shall make such tokens 
that he shall make the fire descend from heaven. The gloss saith that, like as 
the Holy Ghost descended in likeness of fire, in likewise shall Antichrist 
give the evil spirit in likeness of fire. The third manner that he shall do for 
to deceive, shall be in giving of gifts, of which is written in the book of 
Daniel the Prophet in his eleventh chapter: Dabit eis potestatem in multis et 
terram divides gratuito: Antichrist shall give puissance to his servants in 
many things, and shall depart the earth to them after his will. The gloss 
saith that, Antichrist shall give many gifts to them that he shall deceive. 
And to his disciples he shall divide the earth, and them that and make them 
thereby to obey him. The fourth manner for to deceive them shall be by 
torments that he shall give to them, whereof Daniel saith in his eighth 
chapter: Supra quod credi potest universe vastabit; no man shall believe 
how he shall destroy and torment them that will not believe in him, for to 
draw them to him by force. And S. Gregory saith of him: Robustos quippe 


interficiet, et cetera; he shall slay the great and strong men; when he may 
not win nor overcome them by heart ne will, he shall overcome them by 
torment. The third thing that shall go before the judgment shall be the right 
vehement fire, the which shall go tofore the face of the judge. And God 
shall send this fire for four causes. First for the renewing of the world, for 
he shall purge and renew the elements. And, like to the form of the deluge it 
shall be forty cubits higher than all the mountains, like as it is written in the 
history scholastic; for the works of the people may mount so high. Secondly 
for the purgation of the people; for then that fire shall be instead of the fire 
of purgatory to them that then shall be on live. Thirdly for to give more 
greater torment to them that be damned. Fourthly for to give more clearness 
and light unto the saints. For after the saying of S. Basil: Our Lord God 
when shall make the purgation of the w others should see them. And it 
ought not to be believed that within that little valley all might be enclosed, 
after that which S. Jerome saith, but many shall be there, and the others 
there about. Nevertheless, in a little space of land may be men without 
number by divine puissance and ordinance, and, if it be of necessity, the 
chosen people shall be in the air for the agility and lightness of their bodies, 
and also in soul. And then the judge shall dispute and reprove the wicked 
men of the works of mercy which he ordained to us. And they shall not 
mow reply, but shall then weep upon themselves and upon their deeds; like 
as S. John Chrysostom saith upon the gospel of S. Matthew, in saying that, 
the Jews shall weep their life when they shall see their judge and him that 
giveth life to all men, whom they esteemed and trowed a dead man, and 
shall blame themselves for his body hurt and wounded by them. And they 
may not deny their cruelty but shall weep in great distress. The paynims, 
which by the vain disputations of the philosophers were deceived and 
supposed it to have been folly to worship God crucified. The Christian men, 
sinners, shall weep that have more loved the world than God. The heretics 
shall weep because they holden false opinions against the Faith of Jesu 
Christ whom then they shall see the sovereign judge, whom the Jews 
crucified. And so shall all the lineages of the world weep, for they shall 
have no force ne power ne strength against him, nor they may not flee 
before his face, nor they shall have no time of space to do penance for their 
sins nor to make satisfaction of the great anguish that they shall have of all 
things: there shall nothing abide to them but weeping. The second thing that 


shall follow at the judgment is the difference of the orders. For thus, as S. 
Gregory saith: at the day of judgment shall be four things, two on the party 
reproved, and two on the party chosen. The first shall be damned and 
perished, to whom he shall say, Esurivi et non dedistis mihi manducare; I 
had hunger and ye have given to me no meat. The other shall not be judged 
and perish, of whom it is written, Qui non credit jam judicatus est; he that 
believeth not is now judged. For they shall not perceive the words of the 
judge, which would not keep the words of God. The other of the party of 
the good shall be judged and shall reign, as they to whom shall be said: I 
have had hunger and ye have given me meat. The other shall not be judged 
and yet shall reign. That is to wit, the perfect men that shall judge others; 
not that they shall give the sentence of the judgment; for the sovereign 
judge shall only give the sentence, but they be said judges, because they be 
present approving the judgment. And this assistance shall be first to the 
honour of saints. For it shall be great honour to them to have their seats and 
sit with the judge, like as Jesu Christ promised to them, that they should be 
sitting upon twelve seats judging the twelve lineages of Israel. Secondly, to 
the confirmation of the sentence; for they shall approve the sentence given 
of the judge, as do the assistants in judgment which approve the sentence of 
the judge that is good and just. And with their hands they set-to their names 
in witness; like as David saith: Ut faciant in eis judicium conscriptum, etc. 
To the end that they make upon the damned, judgment written with the 
judge. Thirdly, that shall be to condemnation of the evil people whom they 
shall condemn by the works of their good life. 

The third thing that followeth the Judgment, that shall be the signs and 
tokens of the passion of Jesu Christ. That is to wit, the cross, the nails and 
the wounds. The which signs shall be first for to shew his glorious victory. 
And by that they shall appear in the excellence of his glory, whereof saith S. 
John Chrysostom that, the cross and the wounds shall be more shining than 
any rays of the sun; now then, saith he, consider ye what the virtue is of the 
cross The sun then shall be dark and the moon shall give no light, hereby 
then may ye understand how much the cross is more shining than the moon 
and more clear than the sun. Secondly, for to shew his mercy, by which he 
shall save the good. Thirdly, for to shew his justice, how justly he hath 
damned them that be evil, because they have despised so noble price as his 
blood, and set not thereby. And therefore as saith S. John Chrysostom: he 


shall say to them hard words by manner of reproof: For your sake I made 
myself a man, f what good then we should have done. And he shall say to 
the judge: Right true judge deme and judge this sinner to be mine for his 
trespass, which would be shine by grace. He is thine by nature, he is mine 
by his misery, he is thine by the passion, he is mine by monition. To thee he 
hath been inobedient, to me he hath been obedient. He hath received of thee 
the vesture of immortality; of me he hath taken this penible coat with which 
he is clad. He hath left thy vesture and is come to mine. Right just deemer, 
judge him to be mine for to be damned with me. to God, but from God may 
no man appeal, for he hath none above him. Secondly, for the crime. For all 
trespass and sins shall be there openly showed, whereof saith S. Jerome 
that: In this day all our deeds shall be showed, like as they were written in a 
table and noted. Thirdly, for the thing which may not suffer dilation. For all 
things that shall be done at the judgment shall be done in the twinkling of 
an eye. Then let us pray that we may in this holy time so receive him, that at 
the day of judgment we may be received into his everlasting bliss. Amen. 


The Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ 


When the world had endured five thousand and nine hundred years, after 
Eusebius the holy saint, Octavian the Emperor commanded that all the 
world should be described, so that he might know how many cities, how 
many towns, and how many persons he had in all the universal world. Then 
was So great peace in the earth that all the world was obedient to him. And 
therefore our Lord would be born in that time, that it should be known that 
he brought peace from heaven. And this Emperor commanded that every 
man should go into the towns, cities or villages from whence they were of, 
and should bring with him a penny in acknowledgment that he was subject 
to the Empire of Rome. And by so many pence as should be found received, 
should be known the number of the persons. Joseph which then was of the 
lineage of David, and dwelled in Nazareth, went into the city of Bethlehem, 
and led with him the Virgin Mary his wife. And when they were come 
thither, because the hostelries were all taken up, they were constrained to be 
without in a common place where all people went. And there was a stable 
for an ass that he brought with him, and for an ox. In that night our Blessed 
Lady and Mother of God was delivered of our Blessed Saviour upon the 
hay that lay in the rack. At which nativity our Lord shewed many marvels. 
For because that the world was in so great peace, the Romans had done 
made a temple which was named the Temple of Peace, in which they 
counselled with Apollo to know how long it should stand and endure. 
Apollo answered to them that, it should stand as long till a maid had 
brought forth and borne a child. And therefore they did do write on the 
portal of the Temple: Lo! this is the temple of peace that ever shall endure. 
For they supposed well that a maid might never bear Bethlehem, there may 
ye find him wrapt in clouts. And anon, as the angel had said this, a areas 
multitude of angels appeared with him, and began to sing. Honour, glory 
and health be to God on high, and in the earth peace to men of goodwill. 
Then said the shepherds, let us go to Bethlehem and see this thing. And 


when they came they found like as the angel had said. And it happed this 
night that all the sodomites that did sin against nature were dead and 
extinct; for God hated so much this sin, that he might not suffer that nature 
human, which he had taken, were delivered to so great shame. Whereof S. 
Austin saith that, it lacked but little that God would not become man for 
that sin. In this time Octavian made to cut and enlarge the ways and quitted 
the Romans of all the debts that they owed to him. This feast of Nativity of 
our Lord is one of the greatest feasts of all the year, and for to tell all the 
miracles that our Lord hath showed, it should contain a whole book; but at 
this time I shall leave and pass over save one thing that I have heard once 
preached of a worshipful doctor, that what person being in clean life desire 
on this day a boon of God, as far as it is rightful and good for him, our Lord 
at the reverence of this blessed high feast of his Nativity will grant it to him. 
Then let us always make us in clean life at this feast that we may so please 
him, that after this short life we may come unto his bliss. Amen. 


His Circumcision 


The day of the circumcision of our Lord there be four things that make and 
show it to be holy and solemn. The first is the utas of the Nativity. The 
second the imposition of a new name bearing health. The third the effusion 
of his precious blood. The fourth the signs of the circumcision. As for the 
first it appeareth, for the utas of saints be solemn, by much more reason 
ought it to be of him that is the saint of all saints. Now it seemeth that the 
Nativity of our Lord ought not to have none utas. For the nativity tendeth to 
the death. And the decease of saints have their utas because they be born of 
the nativity that stretcheth to life perdurable, for to be after glorified in 
body. And by the same way it seemeth that the nativity of the glorious 
Virgin Mary and of S. John Baptist, and of the Resurrection of our Lord 
ought not to have utas, for the resurrection was then done. Hereto we ought 
to consider, like as saith a doctor, that, in this we should fulfil such things as 
we accomplished not in the principal day that our Lord was born in. Of 
which of ancient time men were wont to sing at the Mass: Vultum tuum 
domine, etc. to the honour of our Lady S. Mary. The other octaves or utases 
as of Paske, Whitsuntide, the nativity of our Lady and S. John Baptist be of 
devotion, as of other saints that men will honour for singular cause or 
affection. And they may be said the octaves of figuration, for they signify 
and figure the octave of the last resurrection perpetual, which is the eighth 
age. And as to the second, this day was his name imposed to him, and was 
named with the new name that the mouth of God named. This is the name 
of which there is none other under heaven by which we may be saved, that 
is Jesus. After S. Bernard: This is the name which in the mouth is honey, in 
the ear melody, and in the heart joy; this is the name after that he saith, it 
lighteth and shineth like oil. When it is preached it feedeth the soul, when it 
is in the mind of the heart it is sweet, and it anointeth when it is called. And 
as the evangelist saith, he had three names, that is to wit the Son of God, 
Jesus, and Christus. He is called the Son of God insomuch as he is God of 


God the Father; Christ insomuch as he is a man taken of a person divine and 
nature human, and Jesus inasmuch as he is God united to our humanity. 
And of this three manner of names, saith S. Bernard: Ye that lie in dust and 
powder arise out of your sleep and awake ye and give praising to God. Lo 
here that our Lord shall come unto your health, he cometh with unction, he 
cometh with glory. Jesus cometh not without health, nor Christ cometh not 
without unction, nor the Son of God without glory. For he is our health, our 
unction and our joy. And as touching this treble name; before his passion, 
he was not perfectly known. As touching the first he was somewhat known 
by conjecting, as of his enemies, which said Jesu Christ to be the Son of 
God. And as to the second, of less or fewer he was known for Jesu Christ. 
And as to the third, vocally, for as much as by the voice he was called Jesus. 
But as to the reason of the name, he was not known. For Jesus is as much to 
say as Saviour, and this understood not they. After the resurrection, this 
treble was clarified and declared. The first to the certainty, the second to the 
publication, the third to the reason of the name. The first name is Son of 
God. And that these names be appropriate to him, Saint Hilary in his book 
that he made of the Trinity saith thus: Vere filium Dei unigenitum. In divers 
manners this name, Son of God, is known, as it is witnessed of God. God 
the Father witnesseth it that he is his son. Apostles preach it, the religious 
believe it, the fiends our enemies confess it. And therefore we know our 
Lord Jesu Christ in his manners, by name, by nature, by nativity, by 
puissance, and by his passion. The second name is Christus, which is 
interpreted unction. For he was anointed with the oil of gladness before all 
them that to him were party. And by that he is said anointed, it is showed 
that he was a prophet, a champion, a priest and a king. These four persons 
sometime were wont to be anointed. Jesu Christ was a prophet teaching the 
doctrine divine, a champion in the battle against the devil whom he 
overcame, a priest in reconciling the human lineage to God the Father, and a 
king in distributing and rewarding every man. Of this second name we be 
all named, for of this name Christ we be called christian men. Of which 
name S. Austin saith thus: Every christian man ought to be c puissance or 
might is to him perdurable, the second, of might of habitation, is to him sith 
the beginning of his conception, like as the angel showed, and after that he 
hath puissance of deed and work. was imposed to him of Joseph, because of 
his passion that was to against original sin, the devil weened that he that 


received it were a sinner, and had need of the remedy of circumcision. And 
for this cause Jesu Christ would that his mother being alway a virgin should 
be married, because that by the sacrament of matrimony his Incarnati 
purpose is for to leave sin and take the good, the which is showed us by the 
son that dispended his good follily, and when he had perceived that he had 
done evil and foolishly, he advertised himself and said: I shall depart and 
return to my father, and shall pray that I may serve him, and that he may 
receive me to mercy, and make me as one of his servants. The third is 
shame of sin, whereof saith S. Paul to them that for their sins be in pain and 
in torment: What fruit have ye founder in those sins in your life of which 
now ye be ashamed? The fourth is dread of the coming judgment and doom, 
whereof Job saith: I have feared and doubted God as men dread the waves 
of the sea in their great rage and tempest. And S. Jerome saith thus: Sive 
comedam sive bibam, etc. As oft as I eat or drink or that I do any other 
thing, alway me seemeth that I hear the sound and the voice crying: Arise, 
ye dead men, and come to the doom and the judgment. The fifth is 
contrition, whereof S. Jerome saith: Give thy weeping and bitterness of that 
which thou hast angered thy God by thy sin. The sixth is confession, 
whereof David saith: Dixi confitebor, etc.: I have said and purposed in my 
heart that I shall confess me to God and make knowledge of my sin. The 
seventh is hope of pardon, for if Judas had had very repentance and hope, 
and had confessed his sin, he had had forgiveness and pardon. The eighth is 
satisfaction and sacrifice, and then is the man verily circumcised, not only 
from the sin, but also from pain. Where the two first days be for the sorrow 
of sin that hath been done and the will for to amend it, the third day we 
should confess the evil that we have done and the good deeds that we have 
left. The other four days be orison, effusion of tears, affliction of body, and 
alms given. Or otherwise by these eight days may be understood eight 
things, of which the considerati the nativity of Jesu Christ that is called the 
day of circumcision, we find that Jesu Christ said by the mouth of his 
saints: Non veni legem solvere sed adimplere; I came not, said Jesu Christ, 
to break the law, but to fulfil it. And he was that day circumcised and 
named Jesus, which is as much to say as Saviour. And at the circumcision 
must he cut a little of the skin at the end of the member or yard, and that is 
signified and shewed that we ought to be circumcised, and cut and taken 
away from us the sins and evil vices, that is to wit pride, wrath, envy, 


covetousness, sloth, gluttony, and lechery, and all sins, and purge us by 
confession, by contrition, by satisfaction, by almsdeeds, and by prayers, and 
to give for God’s sake of the goods that he hath lent us. For we have 
nothing proper, but Jesu Christ hath lent to us all that we have. Then it is 
well reason that we do give for him to the poor of such goods as be his, for 
we be but servants, and we ought to give to the hungry meat, to the thirsty 
drink, to the naked clothing, visit the sick, and tofore all things to love God, 
and after, our neighbour as ourself; and despoil ourself from sin, and clothe 
us with good works and virtues, and follow the commandment of Jesu 
Christ. And in this manner we shall fulfil the will of our father Jesu Christ, 
if we been so purged and thus circumcised. Then let us pray unto the Lord 
of heaven that saith that he came not to break the law but to fulfil it, that he 
give us grace in such manner to fulfil the law and his will in this world, that 
we may come into his holy bliss in heaven. Amen. 


The Feast of the Epiphany of our Lord and of the three kings 


The Feast of the Epiphany of our Lord is adorned of four miracles, and after 
them it hath four names. On this day the kings worshipped Jesu Christ, and 
S. John Baptist baptized him. And Jesu Christ changed this day water into 
wine, and he fed five thousand men with five loaves of bread. When Jesu 
Christ was in the age of thirteen days the three kings came to him the way 
like as the star led them, and therefore this day is called Epiphany, or the 
thiephanye in common language. And is said of this term epi, which is as 
much as to say as above, and of this term phanes which is as much to say as 
apparition. For then the star appeared above them in the air, where the same 
Jesus by the star that was seen above them showed him to the kings. And 
that day twenty-nine years passed, that was at the entry of thirty years, for 
he had twenty-nine years and thirteen days, and began the thirtieth year as 
saith S. Luke. Or after this that Bede saith, he had thirty years complete, as 
the Church of Rome holdeth. And then he was baptized in the flood or river 
of Jordan, and therefore it is called the thiephanie said of Theos, which is as 
much to say as God, and phanes apparition. For then God, that is the 
Trinity, appeared, God the Father in voice, God the Son in flesh human, 
God the Holy Ghost in likeness of a dove. After this, that same day a year, 
when he was thirty-one year old and thirteen days, he turned water into 
wine, and therefore it is called Bethania, said of beth, that is to say an 
house, and phanes, that is apparition. And this miracle was done of the wine 
in an house by which he showed him very God. And this same day a year 
after that was thirty-two years, he fed five thousand men with five loaves, 
like as Bede saith. And is also sung in an hymn which beginneth: 
Illuminans altissimus. And therefore it is called phagiphania, of phage, that 
is to say meat. And of this fourth miracle some doubt if it were done on this 
day, for it is not written of Bede expressly, and because that in the gospel of 
S. John is read that it was done nigh unto Pasque. Therefore the four 
apparitions were set on this day. The first by the star unto the crib or racke; 


the second by the voice of the Father on flom Jordan; the third of the water 
into wine at the house of Archedeclyn; the fourth by the multiplication of 
five loaves in desert. Of the first apparition we make solemnity on this day 
principally, and therefore pursue we the history such as it is. 

When our Lord was born, the three kings came into Jerusalem, of whom 
the names be written in Hebrew, that is to wit Galgalath, Magalath, and 
Tharath. And in Greek Appelius, Amerius, and Damascus. And in Latin 
Jaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar. And it is to wit that this name Magus hath 
three significations. It is said illuser or deceiver, enchanter, and wise. They 
been illusers or deceivers because they deceived Herod. For they returned 
not by him when they departed from the place where they had honoured and 
offered to Jesus, but returned by another way into their country. Magus also 
is said enchanter. And hereof be said the enchanters of Pharaoh, Magi, 
which by their malefice made their marvels by the enchanting of the craft of 
the devil. And S. John Chrysostom calleth these kings Magos, as wicked 
and evil-doers. For first they were full of malefices, but after they were 
converted. To whom God would show his Nativity, and bring them to him 
to the end that to sinners he would do pardon. Item, Magus in same wise. 
For Magus in Hebrew is said doctor, in Greek, philosopher, and in Latin, 
wise, whereof they be said Magi, that is to say great in wisdom. And these 
three came into Jerusalem with a great company and great estate. But 
wherefore came they to Jerusalem when the child was not born there? S. 
Remigius assigneth four reasons. The first reason is that, the kings had 
knowledge of the nativity of the Child that was born of the Virgin Mary, but 
not of the place. And because that Jerusalem was the most city royal and 
there was the see of the sovereign priest, they thought that so noble a child, 
so nobly showed ought to be born in the most noble city that was royal. The 
second cause was, for in Jerusalem were the doctors and the wise men by 
whom they might know where the said child was born. The third cause was 
to the end that the Jews should have none excusation. For they might have 
said that they had knowledge of the place where he should be born, but the 
time knew they not, and therefore they might say, we believe it not. And the 
kings showed to them the time, and the Jews showed the place. The fourth 
to the doubt of the Jews and their curiosity, for these kings believed one 
only prophet, and the Jews believed not many. They sought a strange king, 
and the Jews sought not their own king. These kings came from far 


countries, and the Jews were neighbours fast by. These kings were 
successors of Balaam, and came at the vision and sight of the star, by the 
prophecy of their father, which said that a star shall be born or spring out of 
Jacob, and a man shall arise of the lineage of Israel. That other cause that 
moveth them to come to Jerusalem putteth S. John Chrysostom, which saith 
that there were some that affirmed for truth that, there were great clerks that 
curiously studied to know the secrets of heaven; and after, they chose 
twelve of them to take heed. And if any of them died, his son or next 
kinsman shall be set in his place. And these twelve every year ascended 
upon a mountain which was called Victorial, and three days they abode 
there, and washed them clean, and prayed our Lord that he would show to 
them the star that Balaam had said and prophesied before. 

Now it happened on a time that they were there the day of the Nativity of 
Jesu Christ, and a star came over them upon this mountain which had the 
form of a right fair child, and under his head was a shining cross, which 
spake to these three kings saying: Go ye hastily into the land of Judea, and 
there ye shall find the king that ye seek, which is born of a virgin. Another 
cause putteth S. Austin; for it might well be that the angel of heaven 
appeared to them which said: the star that ye see is Jesu Christ, go ye anon 
and worship him. Another cause putteth S. Leo, that by the star which 
appeared to them, which was more resplendent and shining than the other, 
that it showed the sovereign king to be born on the earth. Then anon 
departed they for to come to that place. Now may it be demanded how, in so 
little space of thirteen days they might come from so far as from the East 
unto Jerusalem, which is in the middle of the world, which is a great space 
and a long way. Thereto answereth S. Remigius the doctor, and saith that, 
the child to whom they went, might well make them to go so much way in 
that while. Or after this that S. Jerome saith, that they came upon 
dromedaries, which be beasts that may go as much in one day as an horse in 
three days. And when they came into Jerusalem, they demanded in what 
place the King of Jews was born. And they demanded not if he was born, 
for they believed it firmly that he was born. And if any had demanded of 
them: Whereby know ye that he is born? They would have answered: We 
have seen his star in the Orient, and therefore we come to worship him. 
This is to understand, we being in the Orient saw his star that showed that 
he was born in Judea, and we be come to worship him. And therefore saith 


this doctor Remigius, that they confessed this child very man, very King, 
and very God. Very man when they said where is he that is born? very King 
when they said King of Jews; very God when they said we be come to 
worship him. For there was a commandment that none should be 
worshipped but God. And thus as saith S. John Chrysostom: They 
confessed the child very God by word, by deed, and by gifts of their 
treasures that they offered to him. And when Herod had heard this he was 
much troubled, and all Jerusalem with him. Herod was troubled for three 
causes, first, because he dreaded that the Jews would receive the child born 
for their King, and refuse he would worship also him, and thought that he 
would go slay him. And it is to wit that as soon as they were entered into 
Jerusalem, the sight of the star was taken from them and for three causes: 
First, that they should be constrained to seek that place of his nativity like 
as they were certified by the appearing of the star and by the prophecy of 
the place of his birth, and so it was done. Secondly, that they that sought the 
help and the world, had deserved to lose the aid divine. The third because 
that the signs be given to miscreants, and prophecies to them that believe 
well like, as the apostle saith. And therefore the sign which was given to the 
three kings, which yet were paynims ought not to appear to them as long as 
they were with the Jews. And when they were issued of Jerusalem, the star 
appeared to them, which went before them, and brought them till it came 
above the place where the Child was. And ye ought to know that there be 
three opinions of this star, which Remigius the doctor putteth, saying that: 
Some say that it was the Holy Ghost which appeared to the three kings in 
the form of a star, which after appeared upon the head of Jesu Christ in the 
likeness of a dove. Others say, like to S. John Chrysostom, that it was an 
angel that appeared to the shepherds, and after appeared to the kings, but to 
the shepherds, Jews, as to them that use reason in form of a reasonable 
creature, and to the paynims as unreasonable, that is to say of a star. Others 
Say more reasonably and more veritably that it was a star new created, and 
made of God, the which when he had done his office was brought again into 
the matter whereof it was first formed. And this star was this that Fulgentius 
saith: It differenced from the other stars in three things. First, in situation, 
for it was not fixed in the firmament, but it hung in the air nigh to the earth. 
Secondly, in clearness, for it was shining more than the others. It appeared 
so that the clearness of the sun might not hurt nor appale her light, but at 


plain mid-day it had right great light and clearness. Thirdly, in moving, for 
it went alway before the kings in manner of one going in the way, ne it had 
none turning as a circle turneth, but in such manner as a person goeth in the 
way. And when the kings were issued out of Jerusalem, and set in their way, 
they saw the star whereof they had lost the sight, and were greatly enjoyed. 
And we ought to note that there be five manners of stars that these kings 
saw. The first is material, the second spiritual, the third intellectual, the 
fourth reasonable, the fifth substantial. The first, that is material, they saw 
in the East; the second, that is spiritual, they saw in heart, and that is in the 
faith. For if this faith had not been in their hearts that had lighted them, they 
had never seen the star material. They had faith of the humanity when they 
said: Where is he that is born? and of his royal dignity when they called him 
King of Jews, and of his deity when they said they went to worship him. 
The third intellectual, which is, that the angel that they saw in vision, when 
it was by the angel showed to them that they should not return by Herod, 
how be it that after one gloss it was our Lord that warned them. The fourth, 
that was reasonable, that was the Virgin Mary whom they saw in the stable 
holding her child. The fifth, that is substantial, that is to say that he had 
substance above all other singular. And that was Jesu Christ whom they saw 
in the crib. And hereof is it said in the gospel that they entered into the 
house and found the child with Mary his mother, and then they worshipped 
him. And when they were entered into the house secretly and had found the 
child, they kneeled and offered to him these three gifts, that is to wit gold, 
incense, and myrrh. And this saith S. Austin: O infantia, cui astra 
subduntur, etc. O infancy or childhood, to whom the stars be subject, to 
whose clothes angels bow, the stars give virtue, the kings joy, and the 
followers of wisdom bow their knees. O blessed tigury or little house, O 
holy seat of God. And S. Jerome saith: This is an heaven where is no light 
but the star. O palace celestial in which thou dwellest, not as King adorned 
with precious stones, but incorporate. To whom, for a soft bed was duresse 
and hard crib, for curtains of gold and silk, the fume and stench of dung, but 
the star of heaven was clearly embellished. I am abashed when I behold 
these clothes and see the heaven. The heart burneth me for hete when I see 
him in the crib, a poor mendicant, and over him the stars. I see him right 
clear, right noble, and right rich. O ye kings, what do ye? Ye worship the 
child in a little foul house wrapped in foul clouts. Is he then not God? Ye 


offer to him gold, and whereof is he King, and where is his royal hall? 
Where is his throne? Where is his court royal, frequented and used with 
nobles? The stable is that not his hall? And his throne the rack or crib? They 
that frequent this court, is it not Joseph and Mary? they be as unwitting, to 
the end that they become wise. Of whom saith Hilary in his second book 
that he made of the Trinity: The Virgin hath borne a child, but this that she 
hath childed is of God; the child is Iying in the rack, and the angels be heard 
singing and praising him, the clothes be foul, and God is worshipped. The 
dignity of his puissance is not taken away though the humility of his flesh is 
declared. Lo, how in this child Jesus were not only the humble and small 
things, but also the rich, and the noble, and the high things. And hereof 
saith S. Jerome upon the Epistle ad Hebreos: Thou beholdest the rack of 
Jesu Christ; see also the heaven. Thou seest also the child Iying in the crib, 
but take heed also how the angels sing and praise God. Herod is persecuted 
and the kings worship the child. The pharisees knew him not, but the star 
showed him. He is baptized of his servant, but the voice of the Father is 
heard above thundering. He is plunged in the water, but the Holy Ghost The 
descended upon him in likeness of a dove. 

And of the cause wherefore these kings offered these gifts, many reasons 
be assigned. One of the causes is, as saith Remigius the doctor, that the 
ancient ordinance was that no man should come to God ne to the king with 
a void hand, but that he brought him some gift. And they of Chaldea were 
accustomed to offer such gifts. They, as Scholastica Historia saith, came 
from the end of Persia, from the Chaldeans whereas is the flood of Saba, of 
which flood the region of Saba is named. The second reason is of S. 
Berard: For they offered to Mary, the mother of the child, gold for to 
relieve her poverty, incense against the stench of the stable and evil air, 
myrrh for to comfort the tender members of the child and to put away 
vermin. The third reason was that they offered gold for to pay the tribute, 
the incense for to make sacrifice, the myrrh for the sepulture of dead men. 
The fourth for the gold signifieth dilection or love; the incense, orison or 
prayer; the myrrh, of the flesh mortification. And these three things ought 
we offer to God. The fifth because by these three be signified three things 
that be in Jesu Christ: The precious deity, the soul full of holiness, and the 
entire flesh all pure and without corruption. And these three things be 
signified that were in the ark of Moses. The rod which flourished, that was 


the flesh of Jesu Christ that rose from death to life; the tables wherein the 
commandments were written, that is the soul, wherein be all the treasures of 
sapience and science of godhead. The manna signifieth the godhead, which 
hath all sweetness of suavity. By the gold which is most precious of all 
metals is understood the Deity; by the incense the soul right devout, for the 
incense signifieth devotion and orison; by the myrrh which preserveth from 
corruption, is understood the flesh which was without corruption. And the 
kings when they were admonished and warned by revelation in their sleep 
that they should not return by Herod, and by another way they should return 
into their country, lo hear then how they came and went in their journey. For 
they came to adore and worship the King of kings in their proper persons, 
by the star that led them, and by the prophet that enseigned and taught 
them. And by the warning of the angel returned and rested at their death in 
Jesu Christ. Of whom the bodies were brought to Milan, where as now is 
the convent of the friars preachers, and now be at Cologne in S. Peter’s 
Church, which is the Cathedral and See of the Archbishop. Then let us pray 
unto Almighty God that this day showed him to these kings and at his 
baptism, where the voice of the Father was heard and the Holy Ghost seen, 
and at the feast turned water into wine, and fed five thousand men, besides 
women and children, with five loaves and two fishes, that at the reverence 
of this high and great feast he forgive us our trespasses and sins, and after 
this short life we may come to his everlasting bliss in heaven. Amen. 


Septuagesima 


At Septuagesima beginneth the time of deviation or going out of the way, of 
the whole world, which began at Adam and dured unto Moses. And in this 
time is read the Book of Genesis. The time of Septuagesima representeth 
the time of deviation, that is of transgression. The Sexagesima signifieth the 
time of revocation. The Quinquagesima signifieth the time of remission. 
The Quadragesima signifieth of penance and_ satisfaction. The 
Septuagesima beginneth when the Church singeth in the office of the mass: 
Circumdederunt me, and endureth unto the Saturday after Easter-day. The 
Septuagesima was instituted for three reasons; like as Master John Beleth 
putteth in the office of the Church. The first reason was for the redemption. 
For the holy fathers some time ordained that for the honour of the 
Ascension of Jesu Christ, in the which our nature ascended into heaven and 
was above the angels, that this day should be hallowed solemnly, and 
should be kept from fasting, and at the beginning of the Church also 
solemnly, as the Sunday. And procession was made in representing the 
procession of the apostles, which they made on that day, or of the angels 
that came to meet him and therefore commonly the proverb was that, the 
Thursday and the Sunday were cousins, for then that one was as solemn as 
that other. But because that the feasts of saints came, and be multiplied, 
which were grievous to hallow so many feasts, therefore the feast of the 
Thursday ceased. And for to recompense that, there is a week of abstinence 
ordained like to Lent and is called Septuagesima. That other reason is for 
the signification of the time, for by this time is signified to us the time of 
deviation, of going out of the way of exile, and of tribulation of the human 
lineage, from sith Adam unto the end of the world. Which exile is hallowed 
upon the revolution of seven days and of seven thousand years, understood 
by seventy days or by seventy hundred years. For from the beginning of the 
world unto the ascension we account six hundred years, and of the rest, that 
we reckon it for the seventh thousand, of which God knoweth only the term. 


Now it is so that Jesu Christ brought us out of this exile in the sixth age, in 
hope of perpetual life of all them that be revested with the vesture of 
innocence. By baptism we be regenerate, and when we shall have passed 
the time of this exile, he shall clothe us of double vesture, that is to wit of 
body and soul in glory. 

And in the time of deviation and of exile we leave the song of gladness, 
that is alleluia, but the Saturday of Easter we sing one alleluia, in enjoying 
us and thanking God of the vesture perpetual which by hope we abide for to 
recover in the sixth age. And in the mass we set a tract, in figuring the 
labour that yet we ought to do, and in fulfilling the commandments of God. 
And the double alleluia that we sing after Easter, signifieth the double 
vesture that we shall have in body and in soul. The third reason is for 
representation. For the Septuagesima representeth seventy years in which 
the children of Israel were in Babylon in servitude. And in such manner that 
they cast away and left their usage of song of gladness, saying: Quomodo 
cantabimus canticum domini, etc. Thus leave we the song of praising and of 
gladness. After, licence was given to them to return in the time of 
Sexagesima, and they began them to joy, and so we do the Saturday of 
Easter. As in the year of Sexagesima we sing alleluia in representing their 
joy and gladness, how well in the returning they had pain and sorrow to 
take their things and bear with them, therefore we sing anon after the tract 
which followeth the alleluia. And in the Saturday after Easter in which 
Septuagesima is complete, we sing double alleluia, in figuring the plain 
gladness that they had when they were returned into their country. And this 
time thus of the servitude of the children of Israel representeth the time of 
our pilgrimage of the life of this world. For thus as they were delivered in 
the sixtieth year, so were we in the sixth age. And as they had pain 
gathering and assembling their things for to bear with them, so have we in 
fulfilling the commandments of God. And like as they were in rest when 
they came into their country, and in gladness and in joy, in like wise we sing 
double alleluia, that betokeneth double joy that we shall have as well in 
body as in soul. In this time then of exile of the Church, full of many 
tribulations, and as thrown out into the deepness of desperation almost and 
despair, she sigheth for sorrow in saying the office of the mass: 
Circumdederunt me gemitus mortis, etc., and showeth many demonstrations 
that she suffereth, as well as for the misery that she had deserved by sin, as 


for the double pain that she is run in, and as for the trespass to her 
neighbour. But alway, for as much as she fall not in despair, is purposed to 
her in the Gospel and Epistle three manner of remedies. The first is that if 
she will issue of these tribulations, that she labour in the vineyard of her 
soul in cutting and pulling out the vices and the sins, and after in a way of 
this present life, she seek the works of penance. And after that in doing 
spiritual battle, she defend her strongly against the temptations of the 
enemy. And if she do these three things she shall have threefold reward. For 
in labouring God shall give her the penny, and in well running the prize, 
and in well fighting the crown. And because that Septuagesima signifieth 
the time of our captivity, the remedy is proposed to us by which we may be, 
delivered, in flying the misery by running, by victory in fighting, and by the 
penny in us ayenbyeng. 


Sexagesima 


The Sexagesima beginneth when is sung in the Church, at office of the 
mass: Exsurge domine, and this endeth the Wednesday after Easter day; and 
was instituted for redemption, for signification, and for representation. For 
redemption it was instituted. For Melchiades the Pope and Silvester 
instituted that men should eat twice on the Saturday, to the end that they 
that had fasted the Friday, which should always be fasted, were not grieved. 
And in rechaet then of the Saturdays of this time, they adjousted and joined 
a week of the Lent thereto, and called it Sexagesima. That other reason is 
for signification; for that time signifieth the time of widowhood of the 
Church, and the wailing of the same for the absence of her spouse which 
was vanished into heaven. There be two wings given to the Church. The 
first is the exercitation of six works of mercy, and the fulfilment of the ten 
commandments of the law, for sixty make six sithes ten. And by six be 
understood the six works of mercy, and by ten the ten commandments of 
the law. The third reason is for representation. For the Sexagesima 
representeth also the mystery of redemption. For by ten is understood the 
man, which is the tenth penny which is made and formed to that he be the 
reparation of nine orders of angels, or for that he is formed of four qualities 
to the body. And to the soul he hath three powers, that is to wit memory, 
understanding, and will, which be made that he serve the Blessed Trinity, to 
the end that we believe firmly in him and love him ardently, and diligently 
we have and hold him in our mind. By six be understood six mysteries, by 
the which the man is redeemed by Jesu Christ, the which be the Incarnation, 
the Nativity, the Passion, his descension into hell, his resurrection, and his 
ascension into heaven. And because that the Sexagesima stretcheth unto the 
Wednesday after Easter, that day is sung: Venite benedicti, etc. For they that 
fulfil the works of mercy shall hear in the end: Venite, as Jesu Christ 
witnesseth. And then shall the door be opened to the spouse, and embrace 
God her spouse. And it is warned in an epistle, that she should bear 


patiently tribulation, as S. Paul did, in the absence of her spouse. And in the 
gospel that she be always ententive to sow good works, and that she that 
had sung as despaired: Circumdederunt me gemitus mortis, now return for 
to demand that she be holpen in her tribulations, and require to be delivered 
in saying Exsurge domine adjuva, etc., which is the beginning of the office 
of the mass. 

And this doth holy Church in three manners. For some be in holy Church 
that be oppressed of adversity, but they be not cast out. And some that be 
not oppressed ne cast out. And some that be oppressed and cast out. And 
because that they may not bear adversities, it is to dread and great peril lest 
the prosperities all to-break them. Wherefore holy Church crieth that he 
arise as to the first in comforting them, for it seemeth that he sleepeth when 
he delivereth them not. She crieth also as to the second, that he arise in 
converting them from whom it seemeth that he turneth his face from them 
in putting them from him. She crieth also as to the third, that he arise in 
helping them in prosperity, and in delivering them. 


Quinquagesima 


The Quinquagesima dureth from the Sunday in which is sung in the Church 
in the office of the mass, Esto mihi, etc. And that endeth on Easter day, and 
is instituted for supplication and fulfilling, for signification, and for 
representation. For fulfilling and accomplishing because that we should fast 
forty days after the form of Jesu Christ. And there be but thirty-six days to 
fast, but men fast not the Sundays, for the gladness and the reverence of the 
resurrection, and also for the ensample of Jesu Christ, which ate two times 
with his disciples on the day of his resurrection, when he entered in where 
his disciples were, and the doors or gates shut, and they brought him part of 
a roasted fish and of a honey-comb. And after that, with his two disciples 
which went to Emmaus, he ate also, as some say. And therefore be four 
days put to, for accomplishing of the Sundays which be not fasted. And 
after because the clergy go before the common people, so should they go in 
devotion and holiness, therefore they begin to fast two days before, and 
abstain them from eating flesh. And thus is one week put, which is called 
the Quinquagesima, after this that S. Ambrose saith. That other reason is for 
the signification, for the Quinquagesima signifieth the time of remission 
and of penance, in which the sins be pardoned and forgiven. The fiftieth 
year was the year of remission, for then the debts were quitted, and the 
bondmen were franchised and let go free, and every one came again to his 
heritage. By which is understood that by penance our sins be forgiven, and 
from the servitude and bondage of our enemy we be delivered, and so we be 
returned to the mansion of our heritage of heaven. The third reason is for 
representation. For the Quinquagesima representeth not to us only the time 
of remission, but also the state of the beatitude of heaven which is to us 
represented. For in the fiftieth year servants were made free, and in the 
fiftieth day that the lamb was sacrificed the law of Moses was given. And 
the fiftieth day after Paske the Holy Ghost was given. And therefore this 
name fifty, representeth the beatitude of heaven, whereas was taken the 


possession of liberty, the knowledge of verity, and perfection of charity. 
Now it is to wit that three things be necessary which be contained and set in 
the Epistle and in the Gospel, that is that penance, that is to say the works of 
penance be perfect. That is to wit charity, which is purposed in the Epistle; 
and the memory of the passion of Jesu Christ; and faith which is understood 
by the sight given to the blind man which be contained in the gospel. For 
faith maketh the works acceptable to God. For without faith no man may 
please God, and the mind of the passion of God maketh the works light. 
Whereof saith S. Gregory: If the passion of Jesu Christ be well had in mind, 
there is nothing but it may be borne and suffered easily, for the love of God 
may not be idle. This saith S. Gregory: If it work, it is great, and if it refuse, 
it is no love. And thus as the Church at the beginning, as despaired, had 
cried: Circumderunt me gemitus mortis, and after returning to him 
demanded to be holpen, thus now when she hath taken affiance and hope of 
pardon, for hope of penance she prayeth and saith: Esto mihi in Deum 
protectorem. Or she demandeth four things, that it is to wit protection, 
confirmation, refuge and conduct. All the children of the Church or they be 
in grace or they be in sin, or in adversity, or in prosperity. They that be in 
grace demand for to be confirmed, they that be in sin demand refuge, they 
in adversity demand protection, that they from their tribulations may be 
defended, and they in prosperity demand conduct that they may be of God 
led and conducted. And thus as it is said Quinquagesima termineth and 
endeth at Easter, because that penance maketh them to rise to new life. And 
in signification hereof the psalm of Miserere mei Deus, which is the fiftieth 
psalm and the psalm of penance, is in the time of Lent oft used and said. 


Quadragesima 


The Quadragesima, which we call now in English Lent, beginneth the 
Sunday in which is sung in the office of the mass: Invocavit me, etc. And 
the Church which was much troubled tofore by so many tribulations and 
had cried: Circumdederunt me, and after, in respiring and sighing had asked 
help in saying: Exsurge domini, now she showeth that she is heard, when 
she saith: He hath called me and I have heard. Now it is to understand that 
the Quadragesima containeth forty-two days for to account the Sundays. 
And if they be not reckoned there be but thirty-six days for to fast, which be 
the tenth part of the days of the year. But the four days tofore be put to, 
because the number sacred by the Quadragesima be accomplished, the 
which our saviour Jesu Christ hallowed by his holy fasting. And because we 
fast in this number of forty, there may be assigned three reasons. The first 
reason putteth S. Austin, which saith that S. Matthew setteth forty 
generations to the end, then, that our Lord by his holy Quadragesima 
descended to us, we should ascend to him by our Quadragesima. That other 
assigneth the same, saying, to that we may have the Quinquagesima we 
must put to forty ten; for unto that, that we may come to the blessed glory 
and rest in heaven, it behoveth us to labour all the time of this present life. 
And therefore our Lord abode forty days with his disciples after his 
resurrection, and after the tenth day, he sent to them the Holy Ghost. The 
third reason assigneth Master Prepositivus in the sum of the office of the 
Church, which saith: The world is divided into four parts, and the year into 
four times, and the man of four elements and four complexions is 
composed. And we have the new law which is ordained of four evangelists, 
and the ten commandments that we have broken. It behoveth then that the 
number of ten by the number of four be multiplied, that thus we make the 
Quadragesima, that we fulfil the commandments of the old law and new. 
Our body, as said is, is composed of four elements, like as they had four 
seats in our body. That is to wit, the fire which is in the eyes, the air in the 


tongue and ears, the water in the natural members named genitals, and the 
earth hath domination in the hands and other members. Then in the eyes is 
curiosity, in the tongue and ears is scurrility, in the natural members, that is 
to say genitals, voluptuousness, and in the hands and other members 
cruelty. And these four things confessed the publican when he prayed God. 
He held him afar in confessing his luxury which is stinking, like thus as he 
said: Sire, I dare not approach to thee, for I might stink in thy nose. And 
because he durst not lift up his eyes he confessed curiosity. And in that he 
smote himself on the breast he confessed cruelty. And when he said: Deus 
propitius esto mihi peccatori, he confessed the crime and gluttony which he 
ought to repress. S. Gregory in his homilies putteth also three reasons 
wherefore in abstinence is holden the number of forty. For the virtue of the 
ten commandments in the law, and for the accomplishing of the four books 
of the evangelists. And also in this world we that be in mortal body be 
composed of the four elements, and by the will of the mortal body we 
gainsay the commandments of God. Therefore then, we that have disobeyed 
the commandments of God by the desire of the flesh, it is according that the 
same flesh by four times ten we put to penance and affliction from this 
present day unto Easter six weeks coming, that be forty-two days. If the 
Sundays be taken away, there abide in the abstinence but thirty-six days. 
And the year is demened by three hundred sixty and five days, we give the 
tithe of them to God when we fast. And this saith S. Gregory: Wherefore 
keep we not this fasting in the time that Jesu Christ fasted, which was anon 
after his baptism, but we begin so that we continue until Easter. Hereof be 
assigned four reasons in the sum of the office of Master John Beleth in the 
office of the Church. The first is that we will arise with Jesu Christ, for he 
suffered for us, and we ought to suffer for him. The second is to that we 
should follow the children of Israel which first issued out of Egypt, and in 
this time issued also out Babylon, the which thing appeareth, for as well 
that one as that other, anon as they were returned hallowed the solemnity of 
Easter. And thus we for to ensue them in this time, we fast to the end that, 
from Egypt and from Babylon, that is to understand from this mortal world 
into the country of our heritage of heaven, we may enter. The third reason is 
because that in the printemps the heat of the flesh moveth and boileth, to the 
end that we may refrain us therein, this time we fast. The fourth is 
forasmuch as anon after our fasting we ought to receive the Body of Jesu 


Christ, for in likewise as the children of Israel, tofore they had eaten the 
lamb, they put them in affliction by penance in eating wild lettuce and 
bitter, right so we ought to withdraw and put us in affliction by penance, to 
the end that the more worthily we may take and receive the Lamb of life. 
Amen. 


The Ember Days 


The fasting of the Quatretemps, called in English Ember days, the Pope 
Calixtus ordained them. And this fast is kept four times in the year, and for 
divers reasons. For the first time, which is in March, is hot and moist. The 
second, in summer, is hot and dry. The third, in harvest, is cold and dry. The 
fourth in winter is cold and moist. Then let us fast in March which is 
printemps for to repress the heat of the flesh boiling, and to quench luxury 
or to temper it. In summer we ought to fast to the end that we chastise the 
burning and ardour of avarice. In harvest for to repress the drought of pride, 
and in winter for to chastise the coldness of untruth and of malice. The 
second reason why we fast four times; for these fastings here begin in 
March in the first week of the Lent, to the end that vices wax dry in us, for 
they may not all be quenched; or because that we cast them away, and the 
boughs and herbs of virtues may grow in us. And in summer also, in the 
Whitsun week, for then cometh the Holy Ghost, and therefore we ought to 
be fervent and esprised in the love of the Holy Ghost. They be fasted also in 
September tofore Michaelmas, and these be the third fastings, because that 
in this time the fruits be gathered and we should render to God the fruits of 
good works. In December they be also, and they be the fourth fastings, and 
in this time the herbs die, and we ought to be mortified to the world. The 
third reason is for to ensue the Jews. For the Jews fasted four times in the 
year, that is to wit, tofore Easter, tofore Whitsunside, tofore the setting of 
the tabernacle in the temple in September, and tofore the dedication of the 
temple in December. The fourth reason is because the man is composed of 
four elements touching the body, and of three virtues or powers in his soul: 
that is to wit, the understanding, the will, and the mind. To this then that this 
fasting may attemper in us four times in the year, at each time we fast three 
days, to the end that the number of four may be reported to the body, and 
the number of three to the soul. These be the reasons of Master Beleth. The 
fifth reason, as saith John Damascenus: in March and in printemps the 


blood groweth and augmenteth, and in summer coler, in September 
melancholy, and in winter phlegm. Then we fast in March for to attemper 
and depress the blood of concupiscence disordinate, for sanguine of his 
nature is full of fleshly concupiscence. In summer we fast because that coler 
should be lessened and refrained, of which cometh wrath. And then is he 
full naturally of ire. In harvest we fast for to refrain melancholy. The 
melancholious man naturally is cold, covetous and heavy. In winter we fast 
for to daunt and to make feeble the phlegm of lightness and forgetting, for 
such is he that is phlegmatic. The sixth reason is for the printemps is 
likened to the air, the summer to fire, harvest to the earth, and the winter to 
water. Then we fast in March to the end that the air of pride be attempered 
to us. In summer the fire of concupiscence and of avarice. In September the 
earth of coldness and of the darkness of ignorance. In winter the water of 
lightness and inconstancy. The seventh reason is because that March is 
reported to infancy, summer to youth, September to steadfast age and 
virtuous, and winter to ancienty or old age. We fast then in March that we 
may be in the infancy of innocency. In summer for to be young by virtue 
and constancy. In harvest that we may be ripe by attemperance. In winter 
that we may be ancient and old by prudence and honest life, or at least that 
we may be satisfied to God of that which in these four seasons we have 
offended him. The eighth reason is of Master William of Auxerre. We fast, 
saith he, in these four times of the year to the end that we make amends for 
all that we have failed in all these four times, and they be done in three days 
each time, to the end that we satisfy in one day that which we have failed in 
a month; and that which is the fourth day, that is Wednesday, is the day in 
which our Lord was betrayed of Judas; and the Friday because our Lord 
was crucified; and the Saturday because he lay in the sepulchre, and the 
apostles were sore of heart and in great sorrow. 


The Passion of our Lord 


The passion of our Lord was bitter for the sorrow that he suffered in 
derisions despitous and of many filths fructuous. The sorrow was cause of 
five things. The first, because it was shameful, for the place of the Mount of 
Calvary, whereas malefactors and criminal persons were put to execution, 
and he was there put to death right foul. The cross was the torment of 
thieves, and if the cross was then of shame and of villainy, she is now of 
glory and of honour. Wherefore saith S. Austin: Crux latronum qui erat 
supplicium, etc. The cross which was the justice of thieves is now become 
the sign of glory in the foreheads or fronts of emperors. And if he had such 
honour at his torment, what did he to his servant for the shameful 
fellowships that he did to him? For he was set with malefactors, but the one 
of them was converted, which was called Dismas, like as it said in the 
gospel of Nicodemus. And he was on the right side of our Lord, and that 
other on the left side was damned, which was called Gesmas. So that one 
then he gave the realm of heaven, and to that other hell. Whereof saith S. 
Ambrose: Auctor pietatis in cruce, etc. He saith the author of pity hanging 
on the cross divided offices of pity in secular errands; that is to say, the 
persecution to the apostles, peace to his disciples, his body to the Jews, his 
spirit to the Father, to the Virgin the messages of the wedding of the 
sovereign spouse, to the thief paradise, to sinners hell, and to christian 
penitent he commanded the cross. Lo! this is the testament that Jesu Christ 
made hanging on the cross. Secondly, the sorrow was caused unjustly, for 
none iniquity was found in him. And principally, unjustly they accused him 
of three things. The first was they said that he defended to pay the trewage; 
and for he said that he was a king; and he said him to be the Son of God. 
And against these three accusations we say on the Good Friday three 
excusations in the person of Jesu Christ when we sing: Popule meus, where 
Jesu Christ reproved them of three benefits that he did and gave to them, 
that is to wit the deliverance of them from Egypt, the sustentation and 


governance in the desert, and the plantation of the vine in a land propice. 
Like as Jesu Christ would say: Thou I accuses me because that I defend to 
pay thy trewage, and thou oughtest more to thank me of that I have 
delivered thee from the trewage and from the servitude of Pharaoh and of 
Egypt; thou accusest me that I call myself King, and thou oughtest better to 
yield me thankings of that which I governed thee in the desert with meat 
royal; thou accusest me of this that I say me to be the Son of God, and thou 
oughtest more to thank me that I have chosen thee to be in my vineyard, 
and in a right good place I have planted thee. The third cause is because he 
was despised and forsaken of his friends, which seemed a thing more 
tolerable to be suffered of his enemies than of them whom he held to be his 
friends. And alway he suffered death for his friends and neighbours, that is 
of them of whose lineage he was born. This said he by the mouth of David: 
Amici mei et proximi, etc.: My friends and my neighbours have approached 
against me and so have continued. Whereof said Job, capitulo xix.; Noti mei 
quasi alieni recesserunt a me: My neighbours that knew me, as strangers 
have left me. Item, he suffered of them to whom he had done much good. 
Like as S. John recordeth, Johannis viii.: I have wrought many good things 
to you. And hereto saith S. Bernard: O good Jesus, how sweetly hast thou 
conversed with men, and how great things in the most abundant wise hast 
thou granted to them. How hard and sharp things hast thou suffered for 
them, hard words, harder strokes and beatings, and most hard torments of 
the cross, nevertheless they render and yield to thee contrary. The fourth 
cause is for the tenderness of his body. Whereof David saith in figure of 
him in the second book of Kings: He is like as that most tender worm of the 
wood. Whereof saith S. Bernard: O ye Jews, ye be stones, but ye smite a 
better stone, whereof resoundeth the sound of pity and boileth the oil of 
charity. And S. Jerome saith: He is delivered to knights for to be beaten, and 
their beatings have cruelly wounded and torn the most precious body, in 
whose breast the Godhead was hid. The fifth cause was because it was 
general, for it was over all, that is to say over all his body, and in all the 
natural wits of his body. And first the sorrow was in his eyes, for he wept 
tenderly as S. Paul saith in his Epistle ad Hebreos. Twice he ascended on 
high that he might be far heard. He cried strongly because none should be 
excused. He added thereto weeping that we should have compassion, and to 
tender our hearts, and he had wept tofore two times also. One time when he 


raised Lazarus, and that other time when he approached Jerusalem he wept. 
The first tears were of love, whereof is said in the Gospel: Behold how he 
loved him ! The second were of compassion upon Jerusalem. But in this 
third weeping the tears were of sorrow. Secondly, the sorrow was in hearing 
with his ears the reproofs and villanies that was said to him and 
blasphemed. Jesu Christ in especial had four things in which he heard 
blasphemy and reproofs, for he had right excellent noblesse. As to the 
nature divine, he was son of the King, perpetual sovereign, and as to the 
nature human he was born of the lineage royal. And as to this he was also 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords. He was also sovereign truth. For he is the 
way, the life, and the truth. Whereof he said himself: Thy word is truth. The 
Son of God, that is the word of God the Father, he hath also sovereign 
power above all other. For none may surmount him, for all things been 
made by him and nought is made without him. He hath also singular 
bounty, for there is none good of himself but God only. And in these four 
things here, Jesu Christ had opprobriums and blasphemies. First as to his 
noblesse, whereof is sa persevered not; for he made his question saying: 
What is truth? But he abode not the solution, nor he was not worthy to hear 
it. S. Austin saith that he abode not the solution, because that so soon as he 
had made the question it came in his thought that the custom was of the 
Jews that one should be delivered to them at Paske. And there fore he went 
out anon and abode not the solution. The third cause is after S. John 
Chrysostom: For the question was so great, difficulty, that he had need of 
long time to advise and to discuss it. And he laboured for the deliverance of 
Jesu Christ, and therefore he issued out anon. Nevertheless it is read in the 
gospel of Nicodemus that Jesu Christ answered: Veritas de celo est. And 
Pilate said: In earth is no truth. And Jesus said to him: How may be truth in 
earth which in earth is judged of them that have power in earth? Fourthly, 
he suffered blasphemy as to his bounty and goodness. For they said that he 
was a man sinner and deceiver in his words, Luke xxiii.: He hath moved the 
common people with his doctrine, in beginning from Galilee, hither, and 
hath broken the commandments of the law, for he keepeth not the Sabbath 
day, Johannis nono. Thirdly, the sorrow was in smelling of ordure and filth. 
For he might smell great stench on the mount of Calvary whereas were the 
bodies of dead men stinking, whereof is said in Scholastica Historia that 
Calvary is the bone of the head all bare. And because that many were there 


beheaded, and many skulls of heads were there sparteled all openly, they 
said that it was the place of Calvary. Fourthly the sorrow in tasting, whereof 
he cried: Sitio! I am athirst! There was given to him vinegar meddled with 
myrrh and gall, to the end that he should the sooner die, and the keepers 
might the sooner depart and go thence. For it is said by vinegar men die 
much soone. And with this also they gave to him myrrh for to have the 
more pain, for the bitterness of the myrrh and of the gall. Whereof saith S. 
Austin: His purity was fulfilled with vinegar instead of wine, his sweetness 
with gall; the innocent is set for guilty, and the life dieth for death. Fifthly, 
the sorrow was in touching, for in all the parts of his body he was touched 
and wounded, from the plant of his foot unto the top of his head was none 
whole place. And how he suffered sorrow in all his natural wits S. Bernard 
telleth, that saith: The head that made angels to tremble is pierced and 
pricked with the quality of sharp thorns. The visage which was most fair of 
all other members is fouled by spit, and hurt with the thorns of the Jews. 
The eyes more shining than the sun be extinct in the death. The ears hear 
not the song of the angels but the assaults of the sinners. The mouth that 
teacheth and enseigneth the angels, is made drink vinegar and gall. The feet, 
of whom the steps be worshipped, be attached with nails to the cross. The 
hands that formed the heavens be stretched on the cross, and nailed with 
nails. The body is beaten, the side is pierced with a spear, and what more 
may be said? There abode nothing save the tongue for to pray for the 
sinners, and for to recommend his mother to his disciple. Secondly, his 
passion was despised of mockeries and derisions of the Jews. For four times 
he was mocked. First, at the house of Ananias where he received spittings, 
buffets and blindfolding, of the Jews. Whereof S. Bernard saith: Right 
Sweet and good Jesus thy desirous visage which angels desire to see, the 
Jews with their spittings have defiled, with their hands have smitten, with a 
veil fortorn they have covered, nor they have not spared to hurt it with bitter 
wounds. Secondly, he was mocked in the house of Herod, which reputed 
him for a fool, and aliened from his wit, because he might have of him none 
answer. And by derision he was clad with a white vesture, whereof saith S. 
Bernard: Tu es homo, etc.- He saith thus: Thou art a man and hast a chaplet 
of flowers, and I am God and have a chaplet of thorns. Thou hast gloves on 
thine hands, and I have the nails fixed in my hands. Thou dancest in white 
vestures, and I God am mocked and vilipended, and in the house of Herod 


had received a white vesture. Thou dancest and playest with thy feet, and I 
with my feet have laboured in great pain. Thou liftest up thine arms in joy, 
and I have stretched them in great reproof. Thou stretchest out thine arms 
across in caroling and gladness, and I stretch mine in the cross in great 
opprobrium and villainy. Thou hast thy side and thy breast open in sign of 
vain glory, and I have mine opened with a spear. Nevertheless return to me 
and I shall receive thee. 

But why and wherefore Jesus in the time of his passion before Herod 
Pilate and the Jews was thus still and spake not, there be three reasons and 
causes. The first was because they were not worthy to hear his answer. The 
second was because Eve sinned by speaking, and Jesus would make 
satisfaction by being still and not speaking. The third is because that all that 
ever he answered, they perverted it. Thirdly, Jesus was mocked in the house 
of Pilate. For they clad him with a red mantle, and in his hand they took 
him a reed, and set upon his head a crown of thorns, and kneeled on their 
knees before him saying: Hail, King of the Jews. This crown was of jonkes 
of the sea. And we hold and say that the blood sprang out of his head. 
Whereof saith S. Bernard: Caput illud divinum, etc. The head precious and 
divine was pierced with thorns unto the brain of the soul. There be three 
opinions in what place principally the soul hath her place; or in the heart, 
for the scripture saith, out of the heart come the evil thoughts; or in the 
blood, because the scripture saith, the soul of every one is in the blood; or in 
the head, because the Evangelist saith: When he inclineth his head he 
rendered his spirit. And this treble opinion it seemeth that the Jews had 
known, for when they would make the soul issue out of the body, they 
sought it in the head, when they thrust the thorns to the brain. They sought 
it in the blood when they opened his veins in the feet and hands. And they 
sought it in the heart when they pierced his side. Against these three 
illusions, on Good Friday, before the cross is showed, we make three 
adorations in saying: Agios, O Theos, Yskyros, etc., in honouring him three 
times, like as he was for us mocked and scorned on the cross. Fourthly, he 
was scomed on the cross. The princes of the priests with the old men and 
masters of the law, clerks and doctors, said to him: If he be King of Israel, 
let him descend from the cross now to the end that we believe in him. 
Whereof saith S. Bernard: In that Jesus showed the more great virtue of 
patience, he commanded humility, he accomplished obedience, he 


performed charity. And in sign of these four virtues the four corners of the 
cross be adorned with precious gems and stones. And in the most apparent 
place is charity, and on the right side is obedience, and on the left side is 
patience, and beneath is humility, the root of all virtues. And all these things 
that Jesu Christ suffered, S. Bernard gathereth together saying: I shall, said 
he, as long as I shall live remember the labours that he had in preaching, of 
the travails that he had in going from one place to another by land, and from 
city to city, of his wakings in praying, of his temptations in fasting, of his 
weepings and tears in having compassion, of the awaitings on him in 
speaking, in assaying him and tempting. And at last of the villanies of the 
spittings, of the mockeries, of the opprobriums and of the nails. Thirdly, his 
passion was profitable and fructuous: the which may be profitable in three 
manners. That is to wit in remission of sin, in gifts of grace, and in 
demonstration of glory. And these three things be showed in the title of the 
cross. The first is Jesus, the second Nazarenus, and the third Rex Judeorum, 
for there shall we all be kings. Of the profit speaketh S. Austin, saying: Our 
Lord Jesu Christ hath put away the sins past, present, and to come. The sins 
past in pardoning them; the present in withdrawing men from them; them to 
come in giving grace to eschew the sins. Yet the same doctor saith thus: We 
ought to praise and to thank, to love and to honour him; for by the death of 
our Saviour and Redeemer we be brought to life, from corruption to 
incorruption, from exile unto our country, from weeping to joy we be called 
again. And how well the manner of our redemption was profitable it 
appeareth by five reasons. That is to wit, because it was right acceptable to 
appease God, right helping to save us, right effectual to draw to him the 
human lineage, right wise to fight against the enemy of human lineage, and 
to reconcile us to God. For after this that S. Anselm saith: There is nothing 
more sharp ne more strong that a man may suffer by his proper will, 
without it be of God, than to suffer death with his own proper will for the 
honour of God. Ne no man may better give to God to his honour than give 
himself to death for him. And this is that the apostle saith ad Ephesios v. 
Our Lord hath given himself in to oblation and sacrifice for us in to the 
odour of sweetness to God the Father. And how he was sacrificed that was 
in us appeasing God, S. Austin in the book of the Trinity saith thus: What 
thing may be more graciously and pleasantly received than the flesh of our 
sacrifice, which was made the precious body of our priest. Therefore four 


things ought to be considered in all sacrifice: First, him to whom it is 
offered, that which is offered, him that offereth, and him for who the 
offering is offered. He himself is the moyen of both two; or that is to say 
God and man, he was himself that did offer, and he was himself that was 
offered. And the same doctor saith yet of this sacrifice, how we be to God 
reconciled: Jesu Christ is the priest and the sacrifice, he is God and also he 
is the temple, he is the priest by whom we be reconciled, God, to whom we 
be reconciled, and the temple in whom we be reconciled, the sacrifice of 
whom we be reconciled. And S. Austin saith, considering them that despise 
this reconciliation, and set nought thereby, he saith in the person of Jesu 
Christ in reproving them: When thou wert enemy to my Father I have 
reconciled thee; when thou wert far I bought thee again; when thou wert 
taken I came for to redeem thee; when among the mountains and the forests 
thou wert out of the way, I sought thee, to the end that of the wolves nor of 
the evil beasts thou wert not eaten nor all to-torn; I gathered thee and bare 
thee in mine arms and delivered thee to my Father. I laboured, I sweat, I put 
mine head against the thorns, stretched mine hands unto the nails, opened 
my side to the spear, have shed my blood, and have given over my soul and 
life for to join thee to me, and thou hast departed thyself from me. 
Secondly, Jesu Christ was right convenable and necessary for to save us, 
and to heal and cure us of our malady and sickness, for because of the time 
and of the place and of the manner of the time, as it appeareth. For Adam 
was made and sinned in the month of March, and on the Friday, which is 
the sixth day of the week, and therefore God in the month of March, and on 
the Friday would suffer death, and at midday which is the sixth hour. 
Secondly, for the place of his passion, the which might be considered in 
three manners. For one place either it is common or especial or singular. 
The place common where he suffered was the land of promise. The place 
especial the mount of Calvary. The place singular the cross. In the was in a 
field about or nigh Damascus. Where it is said, in a place special, he was 
there buried. For right in the place where Jesu Christ suffered death, it is 
said that Adam was buried. How well that this is not authentic, for S. 
Jerome saith that Adam was buried in Hebron. And also in the book of 
Josuah is written the xiv. chapter: In a place singular he was deceived, that 
is to wit in the tree, not in this on which Jesus suffered death, but in another 
tree. Thirdly, he was right convenable because of the curing, the which by 


manner was semblable to the prevarication by like and contrary. For thus as 
saith S. Austin in the book, De doctrina christiana: By a woman he was 
deceived, and by a woman he was born a man, and the man delivered the 
men. One mortal delivered the mortal, and the death by his death. And S. 
Ambrose saith: Adam was of the earth a virgin; Jesu Christ was born of the 
virgin; Adam was made to the image of God; Jesus was the image of God; 
by a woman folly was showed; by a woman wisdom was born. Adam was 
naked; Jesu Christ naked. The death came by the tree, the life by the cross. 
Adam in desert, and Jesus in desert, but by the contrary. For after S. 
Gregory: Adam sinned by pride, by disobedience and by gluttony, for he 
coveted the highness of God. For the serpent said to them, ye shall be 
semblable to God, he brake the covenant of God, and desired and coveted 
the sweetness of the fruit by gluttony. And because the manner of the 
Saviour ought to be by the contrary, therefore this manner was right 
convenable by the humiliation, by the fulfilling and affliction, or of the 
divine volenty. And hereof saith the apostle ad Philippenses; Humiliavit se 
ipsum. Thirdly, Jesus was right profitable to draw to him the human lineage. 
For one of the world, his free will saved, might never have drawn mankind 
to his love. And how he draweth us to his love S. Bernard saith: Above all 
things O good Jesu give me grace to love thee. And by this thing he drew us 
most to his love. That is the chalice good Lord that thou hast drunken, 
which was the work our of redemption. This chalice is thy passion, which 
lightly may appropre our love to thee. This is that draweth most pleasantly 
our devotion, and justly raiseth it, and soonest straineth and most 
vehemently taketh our affection. And where thou lamentest, and thereas 
thou despoilest thee of thy rays natural, there shineth most thy pity; there is 
most clear thy charity, and there aboundeth most thy grace. And how also 
we ought to return to the affiance of him S. Paul saith, ad Romanos viii.: He 
spared not his own Son, but for us all he delivered him. Therefore S. 
Berard saith: Who is he that is not ravished to hope of affiance which 
taketh none heed to the disposition of his body? He hath his head inclined 
to be kissed, the arms stretched to embrace us, his hands pierced to give to 
us, the side open to love us, the feet fixed with nails for to abide with us, 
and the body stretched all for to give to us. Fourthly, he was right wise and 
well advised for to fight against the enemy of the human lineage. Job xxvi.: 
His wisdom hath smitten the proud man, and after, may ye not take the 


fiend with an hook? Jesu Christ hath hid the hook of his divinity under the 
meat of our humanity, and the fiend would take the meat of the flesh, and 
was taken with the hook of the Godhead. Of this wise taking, saith S. 
Austin, our Redemption is come and the deceiver is vanquished. And what 
did our Redemptor? He laid out his bait to our deceiver and adversary; he 
hath set forth his cross; and within he hath set his meat, that is his blood. 
For he would shed his blood not as a debtor, and therefore, he departed 
from the debtors. And this debt here the apostle calleth chirographe or 
obligation, the which Jesu Christ bare and attached it to the Cross. Of which 
Saint Austin saith: Eve took of the fiend sin by borrowing by usury, and 
wrote an obligation. She laid it for pledge, and the usury is augmented, and 
grew unto all the remnant of the lineage. Then took Eve of the fiend sin, 
when against the commandment she consented to him. She wrote the 
obligation when she put her hand to the tree against the defence of God. She 
delivered pledge when she made Adam to consent to the sin, and thus the 
usury grew and augmented unto the remainder of all the lineage. Against 
them that reck nothing of this redemption Saint Bernard saith in the person 
of Jesu Christ: My people, saith Jesu, what might I have done for thee that I 
have not done to thee? What cause is there that ye serve sooner the devil, 
our adversary, than me? For he hath not created ne hath nourished you. But 
this seemeth a little thing to them that be full of ingratitude. I have 
redeemed you and not he, and for what price? Not with gold ne silver, ne of 
the sun, ne of the moon, ne with any of the angels, but with my proper 
blood. And after consider, if of right for so many benefits ye ought to 
choose to have my company. And if ye will all leave me, at the least come 
with me for to win a penny a day. And because they delivered Jesu Christ to 
death, that is to wit Judas for avarice, the Jews for envy, and Pilate for 
dread. And therefore it is to see what pain was delivered to them of God for 
this sin. But of the pain and of the birth of Judas thou shalt find in the 
legend of S. Matthew, of the pain and ruin of the Jews, in the legend of S. 
James the Less, and of the pain of Pilate and his birth thou shalt find in one 
apocryphum whereas it is said in this manner. 

There was a king called Tyrus which knew carnally a maid called Pilam, 
which was daughter of a miller named Atus. And of this daughter he 
engendered a son. She took her name and the name of her father, which was 
called Atus, and composed thus of their names one name to her son, and 


named him Pilatus. And when he was three years old she sent him to the 
king. And the king had a son of the queen, which seemed to be of the age of 
Pilate. And these two sons when they were of age of discretion, oft they 
fought together, and with the sling they played oft. And the king’s son also, 
which was legitimate, was more noble, and in all feats he knew more, and 
more was set by because of his birth. And Pilate seeing this was moved of 
envy and wrath and privily slew his brother. The which thing the king heard 
say, and was much angry, and demanded of his council what he might do 
and make of this trespass and homicide. The which all with one voice said 
that he was worthy to suffer death. And the king would not double the pain 
and punition, but because he owed to the Romans yearly a tribute, he sent 
him in hostage to the Romans, as well for to be quit of the death of his son, 
and that he should not be constrained to put him to death, as well as for to 
be quit of the tribute that he owed to Rome. And this time was at Rome one 
of the sons of the king of France, which was also sent for trewage. And 
when Pilate saw him, he anon accompanied with him, and saw that he was 
praised before him for the wit and for the manners that were in him. Pilate 
slew him also. And when the Romans demanded what should be done in 
this matter, they answered that he which had slain his brother and estranged 
him that was in hostage, if he might live should be yet much profitable to 
the common weal, and should daunt the necks of them that were cruel and 
wood. And then said the Romans, that sith he was worthy to die he should 
be sent into an isle of the sea named Ponthus, to them that will suffer no 
judge over them, to the end that his wickedness may overcome and judge 
them or else that he suffer of them like as he hath deserved. Then was Pilate 
sent to this cruel people and wild, which before had slain their judge. And it 
was told to him to what people he was sent, and that he should consider 
how his life was hanging, and in great jeopardy. He went considering his 
life and thought to keep it, and did so much that by menaces and promises 
to torment as by gifts, that he subdued them all and put them in subjection. 
And because he had victory of this cruel people, he was named of this Isle 
of Pontus, Pontius Pilate. And when Herod heard his iniquities and his 
frauds he had great joy thereof. And because he was wicked himself, he 
would have wicked with him, and sent for him by messengers and by 
promise of gifts that he came to him, and gave him the power upon the 
realm of Judw#a and Jerusalem. And when he had assembled and gathered 


together much money, he went to Rome without knowing of Herod, and 
offered right great sums of money to the Emperor for to get to himself that 
which Herod so held. And so he got it. And for this cause Herod and Pilate 
were enemies unto the time of the passion of Jesu Christ, whom Pilate sent 
to Herod. Another cause of enmity is assigned in Scholastica Historia: 
There was one that said himself to be God, and had deceived many of 
Galilee, and brought the people into Garizim where he said that he would 
go up to heaven. And Pilate came upon them, and when he had knowledge 
of the deed he slew him and all his people, because he doubted that he 
would have deceived them of Judea. And therefore were they enemies 
together, for Herod reigned in Galilee. 

And when Pilate had delivered Jesu Christ to the Jews for to be crucified 
he doubted the Emperor that he should be reproved of that which he had 
judged an innocent, and sent a friend of his for to excuse him. And in this 
while Tiberius the Emperor fell into a grievous malady. And it was told to 
him that there was one in Jerusalem that cured all manner maladies. And he 
knew not that Pilate and the Jews had slain him. He said to Volusian, which 
was secret with him: Go into the parts over sea, and say to Pilate that he 
send to me the leech or master in medicine for to heal me of my malady. 
And when he was come to Pilate and had said his message, Pilate was much 
abashed, and demanded fourteen days of dilation, in which time Volusian 
found an old woman named Veronica which had been familiar and devout 
with Jesu Christ. He demanded of her where he might find him that he 
sought. She then escried and said: alas! Lord God, my Lord, my God was 
he that ye ask for, whom Pilate damned to death, and whom the Jews 
delivered to Pilate for envy, and commanded that he should be crucified. 
Then he complained him sorrowfully, and said: I am sorry because he may 
not accomplish that which my lord the Emperor hath charged me. To whom 
Veronica said: My lord and my master when he went preaching, I absented 
me oft from him, I did do paint his image, for to have alway with me his 
presence, because that the figure of his image should give me some solace. 
And thus as I bare a linen kerchief in my bosom, our Lord met me, and 
demanded whither I went, and when I told him whither I went and the 
cause, he demanded my kerchief, and anon he emprinted his face and 
figured it therein. And if my lord had beholden the figure of Jesu Christ 
devoutly he should be anon guerished and healed. And Volusian asked: Is 


there neither gold ne silver that this figure may be bought with? She 
answered: Nay, but strong of courage, devout and of great affection, I shall 
go with thee and shall bear it to the Emperor for to see it, and after I shall 
return hither again. Then went Volusian with Veronica to Rome and said to 
the Emperor: Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou hast long desired, Pilate and 
the Jews by envy and with wrong, have put to death, and have hanged him 
on the cross. And a matron, a widow, is come with me which bringeth the 
image of Jesus, the which if thou with good heart and devoutly wilt behold, 
and have therein contemplation, thou shalt anon be whole. And when the 
Emperor had heard this, he did anon make ready the way with cloths of silk, 
and made the image of Jesus to be brought before him. And anon as he had 
seen it and worshipped it he was all guerished and whole. Then he 
commanded that Pilate should be taken and brought to Rome. And when the 
Emperor heard that Pilate was come to Rome, he was much wroth, and 
inflamed against him, and bade that he should be brought tofore him. Pilate 
ware always the garment of our Lord which was without seam, wherewith 
he was clad when he came before the Emperor. And as soon as the Emperor 
saw him all his wrath was gone, and the ire out of his heart; he could not 
say an evil word to him. And in his absence he was sore cruel towards him, 
and in his presence he was always sweet, and debonair to him, and gave 
him licence and departed. And anon as he was departed he was as angry and 
as sore moved as he was before, and more because he had not showed to 
him his fury. Then he made him to be called again, and sware he should be 
dead. And anon as he saw him his cruelty was all gone, whereof was great 
marvel. Now was there one by the inspiration of God, or at the persuasion 
of some Christian man, caused the Emperor to despoil him of that coat. And 
anon as he had put it off, the Emperor had in his heart as great ire and fury 
as he had before, wherefore the Emperor marvelled of this coat, and it was 
told to him that it was the coat of Jesus. Then the Emperor made Pilate to be 
set in prison till he had counselled what he should do with him. And 
sentence was given that he should die a villain’s death. And when Pilate 
heard the sentence, he took a knife and slew himself. And when the 
Emperor heard how he was dead, he said: Certainly he is dead of a right 
villainous death and foul, for his own proper hand hath not spared him. 
Then his body was taken and bounden to a millstone and cast in the river of 
Tiber for to be sunken in to the bottom. And the ill spirits in the air began to 


move great tempests and marvellous waves in the water, and horrible 
thunder and lightning whereof the people was sore afraid and in great 
doubt. And therefore the Romans drew out the body and in derision sent it 
to Vienne and cast it in to the river named Rhone. Vienne is as much to say 
as hell, which is said Gehenna, for then it was a cursed place, and so there is 
his body in the place of malediction. And the evil spirits be as well there as 
in other places, and made such tempests as they did before, insomuch that 
they of that place might not suffer it. And therefore they took the vessel 
wherein the body was, and sent it for to bury it in the territory of the city of 
Lausanne. The which also was tempested as the other. And it was taken 
thence and thrown into a deep pit all environed with mountains. In which 
place, after the relation of some, be seen illusions, and machinations of 
fiends be seen grow and boil. And hitherto is this story called apocryphum 
read. They that have read this, let them say and believe as it shall please 
them. 

Nevertheless in Scholastica Historia is read that Pilate was accused 
before the Emperor Tiberius because he did put to death by violence them 
that were innocent, by his might; and that maugre the Jews he did images of 
paynims in the Temple, and that the money put in corbanam he took, and 
did withal his profit, and was proved in his visage that he made in his house 
alleys and conduits for water to run in. And for these things he was sent to 
Lyons in exile for to die among the people of whom he was born. And this 
may be well supposed that this history be true. For tofore was the edict 
given that he should be put in exile to Lyons, and that he was exiled ere 
Volusian returned to the Emperor. But when the Emperor heard how he had 
made our Lord Jesu to die he made him from his exile to come to Rome. 
Eusebius and Bede in their chronicles say not that he was imprisoned and 
put in exile, but because that he fell in many miseries by despair he slew 
himself with his own hand. 


The Resurrection 


Heretofore we have made mention of deviation of the human lineage, which 
dureth from Septuagesima unto Easter. Hereafter we shall make mention of 
the time of reconciliation. 

The resurrection of our Lord Jesu Christ was the third day after his death. 
And of this blessed resurrection seven things be to be considered. First, of 
the time that he was in the sepulchre, that be three days and three nights he 
was in the sepulchre, and the third day he arose. Secondly, wherefore he 
arose not anon when he was dead, but abode unto the third day. Thirdly, 
how he arose. Fourthly, wherefore his resurrection tarried not until the 
general resurrection. Fifthly, wherefore he arose. Sixthly, how ofttimes he 
appeared in his resurrection. And the seventh, how the holy fathers which 
were enclosed in a part of hell he delivered, and what he did, etc. As to the 
first point, it ought to be known that Jesus was in the sepulchre three days 
and three nights. But, after S. Austin, the first day is taken by synechdoche, 
that is that the last part of the day is taken which dureth from Easter unto 
the utas of Whitsuntide, like as holy Church hath ordained. The second day 
is taken all whole. The third is taken after the first part of the day. Thus 
there be three days, and every day hath his night going before. And after 
Bede the order of the day was changed, and the course ordained, for before, 
the days went before and the nights followed, after the time of the passion 
that order was changed, for the nights go before, and this is by mystery. For 
man first overthrew in the day and fell into the night of sin. And by the 
passion and resurrection of Jesu Christ he came again from the night of sin 
unto the day of grace. As touching the second consideration, it ought to be 
known that it is according to reason that anon after his death he ought not to 
arise, but ought to abide unto the third day, and for five reasons. The first 
for the signification to that that the light of his death should cure our double 
death, and therefore one day whole and two nights, he lay in the sepulchre, 
that by the day we understand the light of his death, and by the two nights 


our double death. And this reason assigneth the gloss upon S. Luke, Luce 
vicesimo upon this text. Oportebat Christum pati, etc. The second for 
certain probation. For right so as in the mouth of twain or of three is the 
witness established, right so in three days is proved all deed and fait 
veritable. And to the end to prove that his death was veritable, he would lie 
therein three days. The third for to show his puissance; for if he had arisen 
anon, it should seem that he had not such might for to give him life as he 
had to raise him. And this reason toucheth the Apostle ad Corinthios xv. 
Therefore is there first made mention of his death. Like as his death was 
verily showed so his very resurrection is showed and declared. Fourthly, for 
to figure the restoration. And this reason assigneth Petrus Ravenensis: Jesu 
Christ would be three days in his sepulchre in figure, in benefit doing. That 
is to wit, to restore them that be fallen, to repair them that be in the earth, 
and to redeem them that were in hell. The fifth, for the representing of 
treble estate of rightful men. And this reason assigneth S. Gregory upon 
Ezechiel saying: The sixth day of the week Jesus suffered death, the 
Saturday he lay in the sepulchre, the Sunday he arose. The present life is yet 
to us the sixth day, for in anguishes and sorrows we be tormented. The 
Saturday also is that we rest us in our sepulchre, for after the death we shall 
find the rest for our souls. The Sunday is the eighth day. That day we shall 
be free of the death and of all sorrow in body and in soul in glory. Then the 
sixth day is to us sorrow, the seventh rest, and the eighth glory. 

As to the third consideration, how he arose, it appeareth verily that he 
arose mightily. For by his proper might he arose, Johannis nono: Potestatem 
habeo, etc. I have said I have power to deliver my soul and I have power to 
resume it again. That is to say to die when I will. Secondly, he arose 
joyously, for he took away all misery, all infirmity, and all servitude. 
Whereof he saith the gospel of John, Johannis xxvi., he said: When I shall 
arise again I shall advance me and go tofore you into Galilee, where ye 
shall see me free and delivered. Galilee is as much to say as transmigration, 
that is to say dying. Jesu Christ then, when he arose, went before us, for he 
went from misery to glory, and from corruption to incorruption. Whereof S. 
Leo the Pope saith: After the passion of Jesu Christ, the bonds of death 
broken, he was transported from infirmity to virtue, from mortality to 
perpetuity, and from villainy to glory. Thirdly, he rose profitably, for he 
carried with him his prey. Whereof saith Jeremy the fourth chapter, 


Ascendit leo de cubili, etc. The lion is risen out of his bed. Jesus ascended 
on high upon the cross, and the robber of the people enhanced himself. Jesu 
Christ robbed hell, wherein was the human lineage. As he had said: Cum 
exaltatus fuero, etc. When I shall ascend on high I shall draw to me all mine 
of whom hell hath holden and kept the souls, which were enclosed in 
darkness and the bodies in sepulture. Fourthly, he arose marvellously. For 
he arose without opening of the sepulchre which abode fast closed. For like 
as he issued out of his mother’s belly, and to his disciples, the doors closed 
and shut, so he issued out of his sepulchre. Whereof is read in Scholastica 
Historia, of a monk of S. Laurence without the walls, in the year of the 
Incarnation of our Lord one thousand one hundred and eleven, which 
marvelled of a girdle with which he was girt, that without undoing or 
opening it was cast tofore him. Whereof when he saw it he marvelled, and 
he heard a voice in the air saying: Thus may Jesu Christ issue out of his 
sepulchre, and the sepulchre all closed. Fifthly, he arose truly, for he arose 
in his proper body, and by six manners he showed that he was verily risen. 
First, by the angel which lied not. Secondly, by many and ofttimes 
appearing. Thirdly, by eating openly and by no art fantastic. Fourthly, by 
palpation of his very body. Fifthly, by ostention of his wounds, by which he 
showed that it was the proper body in which he had verily suffered death. 
Sixthly, by his presence in coming into the house, the gates shut, when he 
entered suddenly and invisibly, by which he showed that his body was 
glorified. Seventhly, he arose immortally, for he shall never die, Johannis 
vi.: Christus resurgens, etc. 

And S. Denis in an epistle that he made to Demophilus saith that Jesu 
Christ after his ascension said to an holy man named Carpo, I am all ready 
yet to suffer for to save man; by which it seemeth that if it were need, that 
yet he were ready to suffer death as it is contained in the same epistle. This 
holy man, Carpo, told to S. Denis that a paynim perverted a Christian man 
and brought him out of the faith. And this Carpo took such anger therefore 
in his heart that he was sick. And this Carpo was of so great holiness that as 
oft as he sang mass an heavenly vision appeared to him. But when he 
should pray for the conversion of them both daily, he prayed God that both 
twain might be burnt in a fire. And on a time about midnight he made this 
prayer unto God, and suddenly the house in which he was in, was divided in 
two parts, and a right great furnace appeared there. And he looked up and 


beheld the heaven, and saw it open, and Jesu Christ which was environed 
with a great multitude of angels, and beside the furnace these two men were 
trembling for great dread that they had; the which men were bitten of 
serpents that issued out of the furnace, which drew them by force into the 
furnace; and also of other men they were reproved and villained. And this 
holy man Carpo in beholding them had great delight, and took pleasaunce 
in their punition; in such wise that he left the vision of heaven and set not 
thereby, but was angry that they fell not suddenly into the furnace. And then 
as he looked up into heaven, he saw the vision that he had before seen. And 
Jesu Christ which had pity of these two men arose up out of his throne, and 
came unto them with a great multitude of angels, and put forth his hand and 
delivered them. And Jesus said to Carpo: Smite me, from henceforth I am 
ready to suffer for to save man. This ensample reciteth S. Denis. As to the 
fourth article, wherefore he abode not until the general resurrection, three 
reasons be assigned. The first for the dignity of his body, for he was deified 
and came from the Deity, and therefore it was no reason that his body 
should so long lie in the earth. Whereof David saith, Non dabis sanctum 
tuum videre corruptionem: Thou shalt not suffer thine holy body to see 
corruption. The second reason is for the steadfastness of the faith. For if he 
had not then arisen, the faith had perished, men would not have believed 
that he had been very God. And that appeareth well, for in his passion, save 
our Lady, all lost faith. But when they had knowledge of his resurrection 
they recovered it again, as saith S. Paul, Si Christus non surrexerit vane est 
fides nostra: If Jesu Christ had not risen our faith had been vain or none. 
The third cause for the exemplar of our resurrection: there should be but 
few that should believe the resurrection to come if Jesu Christ had not risen. 
And this is our example and our hope. And therefore say the apostles, Jesu 
Christ is arisen and we shall arise, for his resurrection is cause of ours. 
Whereof saith S. Gregory: Our Lord by example hath showed that he 
promised in reward, as that we should know him to have risen. Thus in 
ourself we should have hope of the reward of his resurrection, and we ought 
to know that Jesu Christ would not prolong his resurrection above three 
days, to the end that desperation should not be in the world. As to the fifth 
article, it is wherefore he arose. He arose for four things much profitable to 
us; for his resurrection made the justification of our sins. She enseigneth 
new life of manners, she engendereth the hope of reward, and ordaineth the 


resurrection of all. Of the first saith S. Paul ad Romanos: Jesu Christ died 
for our sins and arose for to justify us. Of the second: Like as Jesu Christ 
arose by the glory of the Father, which is a new glorious life, so ought we in 
spiritual life to take new manners. Of the third: By his great mercy God 
hath raised us in hope of life by the resurrection of Jesu Christ. Of the 
fourth it is said to us in Scripture: Jesu Christ arose from death, for by man 
is death come to men, and by man, that is Jesu Christ, the life is come to 
men. Thus be they the first of dead men. Adam of them that died, and Jesu 
Christ of them that be alive by his resurrection. And thus it appeareth that 
Jesu Christ had four properties in his resurrection. The first is, that our 
resurrection is deferred unto the last resurrection, and Jesu Christ arose the 
third day. As saith the gloss upon this psalm: Ad vesperum demorabitur 
fletus, etc.: At evensong time shall be weeping, and on the morn gladness 
and joy. The gloss saith that the resurrection of Jesu Christ is cause 
sufficient of the resurrection of souls in this present time, and of the bodies 
in time to come. The second property is, that we rise by him, and he arose 
by himself. Whereof saith S. Ambrose: How might he seek help to raise his 
body, which raised other? The third property is, that we become dust or 
ashes, and his body might not be turned into ashes. The fourth property is, 
that his resurrection is cause sacramental of our resurrection. As touching 
the sixth article, how oft he appeared the day of his resurrection. He 
appeared five times. First to Mary Magdalene, Marci ultimo. After his 
resurrection he appeared first to Mary Magdalene, which is figure of 
penitents. And for five reasons he appeared to her. First, for she loved him 
most ardently. Because she loved so much, God forgave and pardoned her 
many sins. Secondly, for to show that he died for sinners, Matthew ix.: Non 
vend vocare, etc.: I came not for to call rightful men but sinners to penance. 
Thirdly, for to verify his word, Matthew xxi.: Amen dico quia meretrices, 
etc.: To the hypocrites and pharisees he saith that common women and the 
publicans should go before them to the kingdom of heaven. Fourthly, for 
because that like as a woman was messenger of death, so a woman should 
be messenger of life, after the gloss. Fifthly, like as sin abounded, so should 
grace more abound, like as the apostle saith ad Romanos v. The second time 
he appeared to the three Maries which returned from the monument, when 
he said to them: Avete, God greet you; and then then approached him and 
held his feet. And that is the figure of humble prayers. To whom our Lord 


appeared, as well for the reason of the nature as for the reason of the 
affection. For they held his feet, which signifieth the affection of the heart. 
Thirdly he appeared to S. Peter, but when or in what place it is not known, 
but if it were by adventure when he returned from the monument with S. 
John. For it might well be that S. Peter in some place turned from S. John, 
where God appeared to him, or by adventure when he was alone in the 
monument. Like as it is said in Scholastica Historia, or peradventure in a 
cave or a fosse. For it is read in the histories, when he renied and forsook 
our Lord, that he fled into a cave where as the mountain is which is called 
the mountain of the cock; or else after that it is said that he wept three days 
continually after that he had renied God, and there Jesus appeared to him 
and comforted him, saying: Peter bear the virtue of obedience, to whom our 
Lord showeth him. Fourthly he appeared to his disciples which went to 
Emaus, which is as much as to say as desire of counsel, and signifieth to 
visit the poor members of Jesu Christ and to help them. As it is said in the 
gospel: Go and sell all that thou hast, and give it to poor people. Fifthly he 
appeared to his disciples which were together in a place closed. And this 
signifieth religious men that be in the world with the gates of their five wits 
closed. These five apparitions were the day of his resurrection. 

And these five representeth the priest in his mass when he turneth him 
five times to the people. But the third turning is in silence, which signifieth 
the apparition made to S. Peter, which is not known when it was made ne in 
what place. Sixthly he appeared the eighth day to his disciples when S. 
Thomas was there, which had said that he would not believe it till he had 
seen the wounds, the nails, and that he had put his hands in his side. The 
seventh time he appeared fishing, Johannis ultimo, and that signifieth 
preachers which be fishers of men. The eighth time he appeared to his 
disciples in the Mount Tabor, Matthew ultimo, and that signifieth them that 
been contemplative, for in the said hill was our Lord transfigured. The ninth 
time he appeared to eleven disciples where they sat at table, whereat he 
reproved their incredulity and hardness of heart; by which we understand 
the sinners in the eleven number of transgression set, whom our Lord by his 
mercy sometime visiteth. The tenth time he appeared to his disciples in the 
Mount of Olives by which is signified them that be full of mercy and that 
love compassion, to whom our Lord appeareth, which is Father of mercy 
and of pity. From this place he ascended up into heaven. There be three 


other manner of apparitions of which is made mention, which were made 
the day of the resurrection, but they be not had in the text of the gospel. The 
first was that he appeared to S. James the Less, which is named James 
Alphei, of which thou shalt find in his legend. 

The second that he appeared was to Joseph, as it is read in the gospel of 
Nicodemus. For when the Jews had heard that Joseph had demanded the 
body of Jesus of Pilate, and that he had put it in his monument, they were 
angry and had indignation on him, and took him and put him in a secret 
place, where diligently they closed him and kept him, and would have slain 
him after their sabbath day. And Jesus the night of his resurrection entered 
into the house where he was in, and overlift up the four corners of the 
house, and wiped and cleansed his visage and kissed him. And without 
breaking of any lock or seal he brought him into his house in Arimathea. 
The third is after that it is believed he appeared unto his mother Mary, the 
glorious Virgin, and how be it that the holy Evangelists speak nothing 
thereof, the Church of Rome approveth it. For the same day is made station 
at our Lady the major. And if we should not believe because the Evangelists 
make no mention thereof, it should follow that after his resurrection he 
appeared not to her; but that ought not to be believed that such a son should 
not leave his mother without visiting, and do to her so little honour. And 
peradventure the Evangelists speak no word of her because it appeareth not 
to them but to set witness of the resurrection. And the Virgin Mary ought 
not to be set in for no witness. For if the words of strange women were 
reputed for leasings, much more should the mother be because of the love 
that she had to him that was her son. And though the Evangelists have not 
written it, yet they knew well for certain that it is right that first he should 
enhance and comfort her that had most pain and sorrow for his death. And 
that witnesseth S. Ambrose in the third book of Virgins: Vidit Maria, etc.: 
Mary saw the resurrection and she believed it perfectly. Mary Magdalene 
saw it and yet she doubted it. Of the seventh, how Jesu Christ drew the holy 
fathers out of hell, and what he made there, the Evangelist telleth not 
clearly. Nevertheless Saint Austin in a sermon, and Nicodemus in his 
gospels, show it somewhat. And Saint Austin saith: Anon as Jesu Christ had 
rendered the spirit, the soul that was united to his Godhead was quick and 
living in the deepness of hell descended. And when he was at deepest of the 
darkness, like as a robber shining and terrible to the tyrants of hell, they 


beheld him and began to demand and enquire: Who is he that is so strong, 
so terrible, so clear and so shining ? The world, which is to us subject, sent 
to us never such one dead, ne he sent to us never such gifts into hell. Who is 
he then that is so constant that is entered into the furthest end of our parts, 
and he doubteth not only of our torments, but yet he hath unbound them of 
their bonds whom we held and kept? And they that were wont to wail and 
weep under our torments, assail us now by their health. And now not only 
they fear us, but now threaten and menace us. And they said to their prince: 
What prince art thou? All thy gladness is perished and all thy joys be 
converted into weepings. When thou hangedst him in the cross thou 
knewest not what damage thou shouldst suffer in hell. After these cruel 
words of them of hell, at the commandment of our Lord all the locks, all the 
bars and shuttings been broken, and to-frushed. And lo! the people of saints 
that come kneeling tofore him in crying with piteous voice, saying: Our 
Redeemer! Thou art come for to redeem the world, we have abided thee 
every day; thou art descended into hell for us, and leave us not, but that we 
be with thee when thou shalt return to thy brethren. Lord sweet God, show 
that thou hast despoiled hell, and bind the author of death with his bonds, 
render to the world now gladness, and quench the pains; and for thy pity 
unbind the caitiffs from servitude whiles thou art here, and assoil the 
sinners when thou descendest into hell, them of thy party. This said Saint 
Austin. 

And it is read in the gospel of Nicodemus that Carinus and Leucius, sons 
of old Simeon, arose with Jesu Christ. And they were adjured and sworn of 
Ananias, of Caiaphas, of Nicodemus, of Joseph, and of Gamaliel, that they 
should tell and say what Jesus did in hell. And they rehearsed and said: 
When we were with our fathers in the place of obscurity and darkness, 
suddenly it was all so light and clear as the colour of the sun, like purple, 
gold, and light royal, which illumined all the habitation upon us. And anon 
Adam the father of the human lineage began to enjoy, saying: This light is 
the light of the creator of the light sempiternal, which promised to send to 
us his light perpetual. And Isaiah cried: This is the light of God the Father, 
like as I said living in the earth: The people that were in darkness saw a 
great light. Then came our Father Simeon, and in joying said: Glorify ye 
our Lord, for I received Christ, a child born in the world, in to mine hands 
in the Temple, and I was constrained by the Holy Ghost to say, Nunc 


viderunt oculi mei salutare tuum: I have now seen with mine eyen thine 
health which bringeth and hath made it ready before the face of all thy 
people. After, came one which seemed to be an hermit, and when we 
demanded him what he was, he answered that he was John that baptized 
Christ, and he that am gone before him for to make ready his way, and 
showed him with my finger when I said: Ecce agnus Dei, and am descended 
for to show to you that he cometh soon to visit you. Then said Seth: When I 
came to the gate of Paradise for to pray our Lord to send me his angel, and 
that he would give to me of the oil of mercy for to anoint the body of Adam 
my father, which was sick, the angel Michael appeared to me and said: 
Labour not in praying by weeping for t things here, anon they were 
transfigured and were no more seen. And hereof speaketh Gregory Nyssen 
and S. Austin, like as is found in some books. 

Anon as Jesu Christ descended into hell, the night began to wax clear. 
And anon the porter black and horrible among them in silence began to 
murmur, saying: Who is he that is so terrible and of clearness so shining? 
Our master received never none such into hell, ne the world cast never none 
such into our cavern. This is an assailer, and not debtor, a breaker and 
destroyer, and no sinner but a despoiler, we see him a judge but no 
beseecher, he comes for to fight and not to be overcome, a caster out and 
not here a dweller. 


The Litanies, the More and the Less 


The Litanies be done twice in the year. The first be done on Saint Mark’s 
day, and that is called the more Litany. And the second be done on the three 
days before the Ascension Day, and is called the lesser Litany. And Litany 
is as much to say supplication or prayer. The first Litany is named in three 
manners. First, it is called the more Litany. secondly, the procession of 
seven orders. Thirdly, the black cross. Then this Litany is said the more, for 
three reasons. The first is for him that instituted it, that was Saint Gregory 
the Pope, and that was at Rome, which is lady and head of the world, 
because that the body of the prince of the apostles is there, and the Holy 
See. And also for the reason of the cause wherefore it was instituted, and 
that was for a right great and grievous malady. For as the Romans had in the 
Lent lived soberly and in continence, and after at Easter had received their 
Saviour. After, they disordered them in eating, in drinking, in plays and in 
lechery. And therefore our Lord was moved against them, and sent to them 
a great pestilence, which was called the botche of impedimy. And that was 
cruel and sudden, and caused people to die in going by the way, in playing, 
in being at table, and in speaking one with another suddenly they died. In 
this manner sometime sneezing they died, so that when any person was 
heard sneezing anon they that were by said to him: God help you, or Christ 
help: and yet endureth the custom. And also when he sneezeth or gapeth, he 
maketh tofore his face the sign of the cross, and blesseth him; and yet 
endureth this custom. And how that pestilence began, it is found in the life 
of S. Gregory. Secondly, this Litany is said procession of seven orders, 
because that when they were made, S. Gregory ordained them by seven 
ordinances. For in the first order was all the clergy, in the second were the 
monks and religious men, in the third were all the nuns, in the fourth all the 
children, in the fifth all the lay people, in the sixth all the women, and in the 
seventh all they that were married. But because that now we may not fulfil 
in number of persons, we ought to fulfil it in number of Litanies. For it with 


black clothes. And peradventure for that same cause they covered the cross 
and the altars with blessed hairs, and thus we should take on us clothing of 
penance. 

There is another Litany, which is called the lesser Litany, the which is 
made the three days tofore the Ascension. And this instituted S. Mamertin, 
Bishop of Vienne in the time of the Emperor Leo, which reigned the year of 
our Lord three hundred and fifty-eight tofore the institution of the first. And 
is said the Litany the less, the rogations and processions. For it is the lesser 
Litany to the difference of the first, because that this lesser Litany was 
instituted of a lesser, which was a simple Bishop, in a lesser place, and for 
lesser malady. And the cause of the institution was this. For then, at Vienne, 
were great earthquakes of which fell down many churches and many 
houses, and there was heard great sounds and great clamours by night. And 
then happed a terrible thing on Easter-day, for fire descended from heaven 
that burnt the king’s palace. Yet happed more marvellous thing; for like as 
the fiends had entered into the hogs, right so by the sufferance of God for 
the sins of the people, the fiends entered into wolves and other wild beasts, 
which every one doubted, and they went not only by the ways ne by the 
fields, but also by the cities ran openly, and devoured the children and old 
men and women. And when the Bishop saw that every day happed such 
sorrowful adventures, he commanded and ordained that the people should 
fast three days; and he instituted the Litanies, and then the tribulation 
ceased. And from then, forth on, the Church hath ordained and confirmed 
that this Litany should be kept and observed over all. It is said also 
Rogations, for then we pray and demand the suffrages of all the saints, and 
we thus have good cause for to keep this ordinance and fast in these days. 
And for many reasons it is instituted. First, because it appeaseth the battles, 
that commonly begin in primetime. Secondly, because that the fruits which 
be then tender, that God will multiply. Thirdly, because that every man 
should mortify in himself the movings of his flesh, which in that time boil. 
Fourthly, because that every one dispose himself to receive the Holy Ghost; 
for by fastings, by orisons, and by devotion is one more able and more 
worthy. But, two other reasons assigneth Master William of Auxerre, 
because then, when Jesu Christ would ascend into heaven he said: Ask ye 
duly and ye shall have. And we may the more faithfully demand when we 
have the promise of God. Secondly, because that holy Church fasteth and 


prayeth that she have but little flesh, that is to make the body lean by 
abstinence, and to get wings by prayer. 

For prayer is the wing of the soul by which she fleeth to heaven, to the 
end that she may follow Jesu Christ ascending up before us to show us the 
way. And know ye that the soul that aboundeth in plenty of flesh, and hath 
but few pens and feathers, he may not well fly. Thus this Litany is called 
procession, for then the Church maketh general procession. And in this 
procession the cross is borne, the clocks and the bells be sounded and rung, 
the banners be borne, and in some churches a dragon with a great tail is 
borne. And aid and help is demanded of all saints. And the cause why the 
cross is borne and the bells rung is for to make the evil spirits afraid and to 
flee; for like as the kings have in battles tokens and signs-royal, as their 
trumpets and banners, right so the king of heaven perdurable hath his signs 
militant in the Church. He hath bells for business and for trumps, he hath 
the cross for banners. And like as a tyrant and a malefactor should much 
doubt when he shall hear the business and trumps of a mighty king in his 
land, and shall see his banners, in like wise the enemies, the evil spirits that 
be in the region of the air, doubt much when they hear the trumpets of God 
which be the bells rung, and when they see the banners borne on high. And 
this is the cause why the bells be rung when it thundereth, and when great 
tempests and outrages of weather happen, to the end that the fiends and the 
evil spirits should be abashed and flee, and cease of the moving of tempests. 
Howbeit also that there is another cause therewith; that is for to warn the 
Christian people, that they put them in devotion and in prayer, for to pray 
God that the tempest may cease. There is also the banner of the King, that is 
the cross, which the enemies dread much and doubt. For they dread the staff 
with which they have been hurt. And this is the reason wherefore in some 
churches in the time of tempest and of thunder, they set out the cross against 
the tempest to the end that the wicked spirits see the banner of the sovereign 
king, and for dread thereof they flee. And therefore in procession the cross 
is borne, and the bells rung for to chase and hunt away the fiends being in 
the air, and to the end that they leave to tempest us. The cross is borne for to 
represent the victory of the resurrection, and of the ascension of Jesu Christ. 
For he ascended into Heaven with all a great prey. And thus this banner that 
flyeth in the air signifieth Jesu Christ ascending into heaven. And as the 
people follow the cross, the banners, and the procession, right so when Jesu 


Christ styed up into heaven a great multitude of saints followed him. And 
the song that is sung in the procession signifieth the song of angels and the 
praisings that came against Jesu Christ and conducted and conveyed him to 
heaven where is great joy and melody. In some churches, and in especial in 
them of France, is accustomed to bear a dragon with a long tail filled full of 
chaff or other thing. The two first days it is borne before the cross, and on 
the third day they bear it after the cross, with the tail all void, by which is 
understood that the first day tofore the law, or the second under the law, the 
devil reigned in the world, and on the third day, of grace, by the passion of 
Jesu Christ, he was put out of his realm. 

After in this procession singularly we call the suffrages of all the saints. 
And why we call to the saints divers reasons be assigned heretofore, but yet 
there be of the general, wherefore we pray the saints. First for our poverty 
and for the glory of saints, and for the reverence of God. For the saints may 
well know the vows and the prayers of the suppliants. For in the mirror 
perpetual, that is Jesu Christ, they understand how much it appertaineth to 
their joy and to our profit. Then the first reason is for our poverty, and for 
our misery, or for our default we have some merit, to the end that where our 
merits be not sufficient the suffrages of saints may avail us, or for default 
that we have in contemplation of God, and that we may see perfectly the 
light sovereign that we see and behold in his saints, or for the default that 
we have in loving God, for we see that some show more greater affection to 
a saint than they do to God, and such people be imperfect. The second 
reason is for the glory of saints. For God will that we call the saints, 
because that by their suffrages that we require, we glorify them, and the 
more greatly we praise them. The third reason is for the reverence of God, 
to the end that the sinners that have offended God, the which dare not 
approach to God in their persons, they approach him by the friends of God 
in demanding their suffrages. And in these Litanies we ought to repeat this 
song of angels: Sancte Deus, sancte fortis, sancte et immortalis miserere 
nobis. Item, John Damascene recordeth in his fourth book that, in 
Constantinople, for a tribulation that happed there, there were litanies made. 
It happed that a child amid the people was ravished to heaven and this 
canticle he learned there; and after then he returned to the people, and in the 
midst of the people he sang it, and anon that tribulation ceased. And after at 
the Council of Chalcedon this canticle was approved and the cause 


concluded. We know that it is so that the fiends be put out by this canticle: 
Sancte Deus. Of this canticle and praising the authority is approved by four 
reasons. First, because that an angel taught it first. Secondly, because at the 
prolation and repetition of this canticle, that tribulation ceased. Thirdly, 
because that the Council of Chalcedon approved it. And fourthly, because 
that the fiends and enemies so much dread and doubt it. 


The Ascension of our Lord 


The Ascension of our Lord Jesu Christ was the fortieth day after his 
resurrection; for which to declare, seven things be to be considered. First 
then, he ascended. Secondly, why he ascended not anon after his 
resurrection. Thirdly, how he ascended. Fourthly, what company ascended 
with him. Fifthly, by what merit he ascended. Sixthly, where he ascended, 
and seventhly, wherefore he ascended. As to the first he ascended from the 
mount of Olives by Bethany; the which mountain, by another relation, is 
said the mountain of three lights. For by night on the side of the west it is 
lighted of the fire that burneth in the Temple, which never is put out ne 
quenched. On the morning it is light of the orient, for she hath first the rays 
of the sun before it shineth in the city, and also it hath great abundance of 
oil that nourisheth the light, and therefore it is said the hill of three lights. 
Unto this hill Jesu Christ commanded his disciples that they should go. For 
on the day of his Ascension he appeared two times, one time to eleven 
disciples that ate in the hall where they had supped with him. All the 
apostles and the disciples and also the women, abode in that part of 
Jerusalem which is called Mello, in the mountain of Sion, where David had 
made his palace. And there was the great hall arrayed and ordained for to 
sup, whereas Jesu Christ commanded that they should make ready for to eat 
the Paschal Lamb, and in this place the eleven apostles abode, and the other 
disciples, and the women abode in divers mansions there about. And when 
they had eaten in this hall, our Lord appeared to them and reproved them of 
their incredulity. And when he had eaten with them, and had commanded 
them that they should go to the Mount of Olivet on the side by Bethany, he 
appeared again to them, and answered to them of the demands that they 
made to him indiscreetly, and with his hands lifted he blessed them; and 
anon before them he ascended unto heaven. Of the place of this ascension 
saith Sulpicius, Bishop of Jerusalem, and it is in the gloss. For there was 
edified a church in the place where were made the signs of his ascension. 


Never sith might be set there any pavement, it could not be laid ne set but 
anon it issued out, and the stones of the marble sprang into the visages of 
them that set it. And that is a sign that they be stones on which Christ 
passed upon, which lie in the powder and dust, and abide for a token and 
sign certain. As to the second point, wherefore he ascended not anon after 
his resurrection, but abode forty days, that was for three reasons. 

First, for the certification of his resurrection. And more strong it was to 
prove his resurrection than his passion, for from the first unto the third the 
passion might be well proved, but to prove the very resurrection it required 
more days, and therefore a greater time was required between the 
resurrection and the ascension than between the passion and resurrection. 
And hereof saith Leo the Pope, in a sermon of the ascension: This day the 
number of forty days is complete and dispensed by right holy ordinance and 
to the profit of our enseignment and teaching, to the end that in the space of 
his presence corporal the faith of teaching was necessary. And we ought to 
give thankings to the divine dispensation for the tardy creance of holy 
fathers to us necessary; for they doubted of that which we doubt not. 
Secondly, he abode for the consolation of the apostles. For the consolations 
divine surmount the tribulations temporal. And the time of the passion was 
the time of tribulation to the apostles, and therefore there ought to be more 
days unto the ascension than for the resurrection. Thirdly, for the mystery of 
the comparation, for to give to understand that the consolations divine be 
compared to tribulations as the day unto an hour, and the year unto a day. 
And that this be true it appeareth by the writing of the prophet Isaiah: I shall 
preach a year pleasant to our Lord, and a day of vengeance to God. Lo! for 
one day of tribulation, he rendereth a year of consolation. And that is by 
comparison as the day to an hour. It appeareth by that, that our Lord was 
dead and lay in the sepulchre forty hours, which was the time of tribulation. 
And by forty days after his resurrection he appeared to his disciples, which 
was the time of consolation. And this saith the gloss: Because that he was 
forty hours dead, after, he was forty days living ere he ascended in to 
heaven. As to the third point, how he ascended, it appeareth how that he 
ascended mightily. For by his puissance and virtue saith Isaiah, he ascended 
into heaven, Isaiah xliii. And also S. John saith: No man ascendeth into 
heaven by his own puissance and might, but the Son of Man that is in 
heaven. And how be it that he ascended in a cloud, he had none need, but 


because that he would show that every creature is ready to serve his creator, 
he ascended in his proper virtue. And in this is the difference, after that 
Scholastica Historia saith, of Jesu Christ, of Enoch and Elijah. For Enoch 
was translated, Elijah was borne, but Jesu Christ by his own might is 
ascended into heaven. After S. Gregory, the first, that is to wit Enoch, was 
engendered of a man, and he was engendering. The second, that is to say 
Elijah, was engendered and not engendering. The third, that is to wit Jesu 
Christ, he was born, not engendered of a man ne engendering. Secondly, he 
ascended openly, for seeing his disciples he ascended: whereof it is said 
Johannis xvi., Vado ad eum qui me misit, etc.: I go to my father, and none 
of you demandeth whither goest thou? the gloss saith: I go so openly that no 
man demanded of that they saw at the eye. And therefore he would ascend 
in their presence, because they might bear witness, and that they should 
enjoy of that they saw nature human ascend to heaven, and that they should 
desire to follow him. Thirdly, he ascended joyously, for the angels singing 
and enjoying, he ascended into heaven in gladness. Whereof saith S. 
Austin: Adscendente Christo paves, etc.: Jesu Christ ascending, the heaven 
abashed, the stars marvelled, the company of heaven enjoyed, the trump 
sounded, and all the sieges of the pleasant place made melody. Fourthly, he 
ascended lightly. Whereof David saith: He styed up as a giant with a great 
pace: and much hastily and lightly he ascended when he passed so great a 
Space in a moment. Rabbi Moses, which was a great philosopher, rehearseth 
that every circle, or every heaven of each planet, hath the thickness and the 
way of five hundred years. That is to say as one may go in a plain way in 
five hundred years. And that is the distance between heaven and heaven, 
and between circle and circle, after that which is said so great. And as there 
be seven heavens, after his saying, from the centre of the earth unto the 
concavity of the heaven of Saturn, which is the seventh way of seven 
thousand years; and unto the concavity of the eighth heaven seven thousand 
and seven hundred years, that is as much space as one could go in plain way 
in seven thousand and seven hundred years if a man might live so long, and 
that every year be of three hundred and sixtyfive days, and the way of every 
day be of forty miles, and every mile be of two thousand paces or cubits, 
and this said Rabbi Moses, which was a great philosopher; if it be truth or 
no God knoweth, for he that all hath made and created in certain number, in 
certain poise and weight, and in certain measure, he knoweth all. 


Then this leap or springing was great that Jesu Christ made from the earth 
to heaven. Of this leap, and divers others leaps of Jesu Christ, S. Ambrose 
saith: Jesu Christ came into this world to make a leap; he was with God the 
Father, he came into the Virgin Mary, and from the Virgin Mary into the 
crib or rack. He descended into flom Jordan, he ascended upon the cross, he 
descended into his tomb. From the tomb he arose, and after ascended up 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the Father. As to the fourth 
point, it is with whom he ascended. He ascended with a great prey of men 
and great multitude of angels. And that he ascended up with the prey of 
men, it appeareth by this that David saith: Ascendisti in altum, cepisti 
captivitatem, etc.: Lord, thou hast ascended on high and hast taken them 
that were captives emprisoned, and the servitude thou hast affranchised. 
And also that he ascended with a great multitude of angels, it appeareth by 
the interrogations that the angels made Lord of the deputations to them 
beneath. When Jesu Christ ascended into heaven as Isaiah recordeth, Isaiah 
Ixiii.: Quis est iste qui venit de Edom, etc.: Who is he that cometh from 
Edom with his clothes dyed, whereas saith the gloss that some of the angels 
that knew not plainly the mystery of the incarnation, of his passion and of 
his resurrection, that saw our Lord ascend with all a great multitude of 
angels and of saints by his own virtue, marvelled, and said to the angels that 
accompanied him: Who is this that cometh from Edom? And yet they said: 
Who is this king of glory, etc. S. Denis in the book of the The Hierarchy of 
holy angels in the seventh chapter saith: Thus seemeth it that he said that 
three questions were made to the angels when that Jesus ascended. The first 
were the first to themselves, the second were the principals to Jesu Christ 
that ascended, the third were the less to the greatest. Of which they 
demanded among them: who is this that cometh from Edom, his clothes 
dyed of Bosra? This word Edom is as much to say as full of blood, and this 
word Bosra is to say anguish and tribulation. Thus as they would have said: 
Who is this that cometh from the world full of blood by the sin of the world 
and of malice against God? And our Lord answered: I am He that speaketh 
in justice. And S. Denis saith thus, that he said: I am he that disputeth 
justice and righteousness of health in the redemption of human lineage. He 
was justice, inasmuch as he that was creator brought again his creatures 
from the strange jurisdiction, and he was righteousness, inasmuch as the 
enemy which had assailed us he put and cast out of the domination that he 


had in the human lineage. And after this maketh S. Denis a question: Sith 
the principal angels be nigh to God and be without moyen illumined of 
God, wherefore, demanded they one of the other like as that they would 
have learned each of other? But he saith, that giveth this solution, that in 
that they demand each of other, as it showeth that they desire to know, and 
in that first among them they had collation, it showed that they durst not 
advance them tofore the divine progression. And for this first, they ought to 
ask each one other, because that peradventure their interrogation were not 
over hasty upon the illumination that they had received of God without 
moyen. The second question is that which the first and sovereign angel 
made to Jesu Christ saying: Why is thy clothing red, and thy vestments as 
trodden or fulled in a press? Our Lord hath his clothing and his body red, all 
covered with blood, because that yet when he ascended he had his wounds 
in his body, after this that Bede saith: He must keep his wounds in his body 
for five reasons, and he said, thus our Lord keepeth his wounds. And to the 
day of judgment he shall keep them, to the end that it confirm his 
resurrection. And for to pray the Father for us, he presenteth them, to the 
end that the good see the great mercy by which he hath redeemed them, and 
that the wicked people may know that righteously they be damned, and that 
eternally he bears with him the signs of his glorious victory perpetual. And 
to this question answered our Lord: Torcular calcavi, etc. The press I have 
turned and fouled all alone, and of all men. there was not one that would 
help me. The press is the cross, in the which he was pressed in such wise 
that the blood sprang out. Thus Jesu Christ called the enemy the presser, 
which that thus had wrapped the human lineage with cords of sin, and 
quenched him so clean that he had nothing spiritual, but that it was without 
expressed, and only he showed it in the Virgin Mary. But our champion 
fought so strongly, and defouled the presser so foul, that he brake the bonds 
of sin and ascended into heaven. And after this he opened the tavern of 
heaven and poured out the wine of the Holy Ghost. The third question is 
that which the lesser angels made to the greater and more, in saying: Who is 
this king of glory? They answered and said: The lord of virtues, he is the 
king of glory. And of this question of the angels, and of the answer of the 
other saith S. Austin: All the air is hallowed in the company divine, and all 
the tourbe of devils flying in the air fled backward when Jesu Christ 
ascended, to whom the angels that were in the company of God ran and 


demanded: Who is this king of glory? And they answered this is he that was 
white and coloured as a rose, the which was seen without colour and 
without beauty; sick in the tree, strong in his despoil; foul reputed in his 
body, well-armed in the battle; stinging in his death, fair in his resurrection; 
white, born of the Virgin, red in the cross; pale in reproof and clear in 
heaven. As to the fifth, it is for what merit he ascended; and we ought to 
understand that he ascended in treble merit. Whereof saith S. Jerome: Jesu 
Christ ascended in merit of truth, for that which had he promised by 
prophets, he fulfilled in merit of humility and debonairly. For like as he was 
sacrificed like a lamb for the life of the people in merit of justice. But by 
justice and not only by puissance, but by justice and by right thou hast 
delivered man, and I have withholden of thy puissance, and thy virtue shall 
bring thee to heaven. This said God the Father to the Son. As to the sixth, 
that is whither he ascended, it ought to be known that he ascended above all 
the heavens, as the apostle saith ad Ephesios quarto: He that descended 
from heaven, that is he that ascended above all the heavens because he 
fulfilled all things. He said above all the heavens because there be many 
heavens above which he ascended. There is a heaven material, a heaven 
rational, a heaven intellectual and a heaven substantial. There be many 
heavens material. The heaven of the air, which is called ereum; one other 
called ethereum; another olimpium; another igneum; another siderum; 
another crystallinum; and another empyreum; the heaven reasonable is the 
man just, which is said just because of the divine habitation. For like as 
heaven is the seat of God as the prophet Isaiah saith: Coelum mihi sedes est. 
Our Lord saith that the heaven is his seat, right so is the soul of a righteous 
man. Like as Solomon saith: The soul of a righteous man is the seat of 
sapience, by reason of the holy conversation. For the saints by holy 
conversation and desire dwell in heaven. As saith S. Paul: Our conversation 
is in heaven because of continual operation in virtue. For like as the 
heavens move continually without resting, in such manner the saints move 
always by good works. The heaven intellectual be the angels, and the angels 
be called heaven by reason of dignity and of their understanding. Whereof 
saith S. Denis in the book of divine names, in the fourth chapter. The divine 
spirits and the angels be above the creatures which be, and live above all 
things that live and understand, and know above all other wits and reasons, 
and more than all other things that be in being, they desire well and good of 


which they been participant, that is God. Secondly, they be right fair 
because of their nature and of their glory. Of which beauty saith S. Denis in 
the book before alleged: The angel is the manifestation of deeds and will of 
God by whom they be showed, and he is the clearness of dark light, he is a 
mirror pure and right clear without receiving of any filth or spot in him, if it 
be lawful to say, he is the beauty and the conformity of the bounty of God. 
Thirdly, they be right strong because of their virtue and might, of which 
strength saith John Damascene in his second book, the eighth chapter, 
where he saith: Fortes sunt et parati, etc. The angels of God be strong and 
always ready to fulfil the will of God, and they be found alway anon where 
God will have them. The heaven hath three conditions. It is right high, right 
fair, and right strong. Of the two first saith Solomon, Ecclesiastici xliii.: The 
firmament is the beauty of the height, and the beauty of heaven is in the 
sight of glory. The heaven is substantial, that is the quality of the divine 
excellence of which Jesu Christ came, and after this he ascended. Whereof 
David saith: A summo ccelo egressio ejus, etc. From the high and sovereign 
heaven the Son of God descended and ascended again unto the sovereign 
height, the quality of the divine excellence. And that he ascended above all 
the heavens material David said it clearly which said, Elevata est 
magnificentia tua super coelos, Lord God thy magnificence is lift up and 
elevate above all the heavens material. He ascended unto the heaven where 
God the Father sitteth, not like unto Elijah which ascended in a chariot of 
fire unto a high region, from whence he was translated into a paradise 
terrestrial. He went no further, but Jesu Christ ascended in the highest 
heaven that is called coelum empyreum, which is the proper habitation of 
God, of the angels, and of the saints. And this habitation properly 
appertaineth to dwellers, for this heaven, above all other heavens, hath 
excellence in divinity, in priority, in situation and circumference. And 
therefore it is convenient of Jesu Christ, which all the heavens of 
intelligence and reason surmounteth in divinity, in eternity, in situation of 
immobility, and in circumference of puissance. Semblably it is the 
habitation of saints of good congruity. For that heaven is without deformity, 
unmeasurable, of perfect light, and of capacity without measure; and 
rightfully it appertaineth unto angels and unto saints, which were all one in 
operation, immovable in dilection, shining in the faith and in knowledge, of 
great Capacity in receiving the Holy Ghost, it appeareth by this Scripture 


that saith in the Canticles: Lo! this is he that cometh leaping in the 
mountains and overpassing the hills. And who that ascended above all the 
heavens of intelligence, that is to say above the angels, appeareth by David, 
that saith: He ascended above the cherubin, which is as much as to say as 
the plenitude of science, and flew upon the pens of the wind. And who 
ascended above unto the heaven substantial, that is, to the equality of God 
the Father, it appeareth by the gospel of Mark, Marci ultimo: Et Dominus 
quidem, Jesus, etc. Sith that our Lord had spoken to his disciples, he was set 
in heaven on the right side of God. Whereof saith S. Bernard: To my Lord 
Jesus Christ it is said singularly, and given of my Lord God the Father, that 
he sit on the right side of his glory in glory, in essence consubstantial by 
generation, semblable of majesty and nothing-unlike, and of eternity 
semblable. 

Now may we say that Jesus in his ascension was right high of four 
manners of height, that is to wit of place, of remuneration, of reward, of 
knowledge, and of virtuality or strength. Of the first said the apostle ad 
Ephesios: He that descended hither down, that is he that ascended above all 
the heavens. Of the second, ad Ephesios secundo: He was made obedient 
unto death. When S. Austin saith: The humility of clearness is the merit, 
and the clearness of meekness is the meed or reward. Meekness is the merit 
of clearness, and clearness is the reward of meekness. Of the third saith 
David: Adscendit super cherubim, He ascended above cherubim, that is 
above the plenitude of science and of knowledge. Of the fourth it appeareth, 
for as it is written: He ascended above Seraphim, which is interpreted the 
strength of God. And we ought to know that of his ascension we have nine 
fruits profitable. The first is the habitation of the love of God, whereof is 
said in the gospel, Johannis xvi.: Nisi enim abiero, etc. But if I shall go the 
Holy Ghost shall not come to you; where saith S. Austin: If ye seek me by 
fleshly love ye may not comprehend the Holy Ghost which is spiritual love. 
The second is the more greater knowledge of God, whereof saith S. John in 
the gospel: If ye love me well ye shall have great joy, for I go to my Father, 
for he is greater than I am. Where saith S. Austin: I shall withdraw this form 
of humanity in which my Father is more greater than I, as to that ye may see 
God. The third point is the merit of the faith, of whom saith S. Leo the Pope 
in a sermon of the Ascension: Then began the faith more certain to 
approach, which teacheth us the Son to be equal to the Father and 


semblable, and as to the body substantial of Jesu Christ, of which he is less 
than the Father, and whereof he had no need. And this vigour is of great 
courage, and firm without doubt, for to believe that which is not seen at eye, 
and to affix the desires that may not be beholden. And S. Austin saith: He 
ascended as a giant to run in his way, and tarried not, but he ran crying by 
voice, by words, by deeds, by death, by life, by descending and by 
ascending; in crying that we should return to him by good heart that we 
may find him. The fourth is our surety, therefor ascended Jesu Christ into 
heaven for to be our advocate to God the Father. And we ought to hold us 
well assured when we have such advocate to God the Father, and this 
witnesseth us S. John, that saith in his canon: We have advocate to the 
Father, Jesus Christ which is merciful to us for our sins. And of this surety 
saith S. Bernard: O man, saith he, we have a sure going or a coming to God 
the Father, where the Mother is before the Son, to whom she showeth her 
breast and her paps, and the Son showeth to the Father his side and his 
wounds. Then we may not be put away where we have so many signs of 
love and of charity. The fifth is our dignity. A great dignity have we gotten 
when our nature is lift up unto the right side of the Father, whereof the 
angels of heaven, considering that, defended for to be worshipped of man, 
Apocalypsis xix. S. John would have worshipped the angel that spake to 
him, and the angel defended him in saying: Beware thee that thou do not so, 
for I am thy brother and thy servant. Whereas the gloss saith, that in the old 
law he defended not to be worshipped of man, but after the Ascension, 
when he saw man lift up above him. And of this S. Leo saith in a sermon of 
the Ascension: This day the nature of our humanity hath been borne above 
the height of all puissances unto where as God the Father sitteth, as that it 
should seem more marvellous when it is seen that it is much far from men, 
so much more show they the reverence and the honour that they have. And 
hereof the faith mistrusteth not, ne hope slacketh not, ne charity aminisheth 
not. The sixth is the stedfastness and firmness of our faith, whereof saith S. 
Paul ad Hebreos sexto: To Jesu Christ we run for refuge, for to keep the 
hope that hath been delivered to us as an anchor which is firm to the soul 
and sure, which leadeth to within heaven, where Jesu Christ before us 
entered. And S. Leo saith thus: The ascension of Jesu Christ is our 
mounting and lifting up, and where the joy of our head is, there abideth the 
hope of our body. The seventh is the showing of the way of heaven, 


whereof saith Micah the prophet: He ascended to show us the way. And S. 
Austin saith: Thy Saviour hath made the way to thee, arise thou and go 
thither, for thou hast that thou intendest, be not now slothful. The eighth is 
the opening of the gate of heaven; for like as Adam opened the gate of hell, 
in likewise Jesu Christ opened the gate of heaven, as the Church singeth; 
Lord God Jesu Christ, thou art he that hast overcome the prick of death, that 
is the devil, and hast opened the realm of heaven to them that believe in 
thee. The ninth is the preparation of the new place. Whereof Jesus saith in 
the Gospel of John: I go for to make ready your place in heaven. And 
S.Austin saith: Lord, array that thou hast made ready. Thou arrayest us Lord 
to thee, and thou arrayest thee to us, when thou makest ready the place, to 
the end that to thee in us, and in thee to us, may be the preparation of the 
place and the mansion of the everlasting health. Amen. 


The Blessed Holy Feast of Pentecost or of the Holy Ghost 


The Holy Ghost, as witnesseth S. Luke in the story of the Acts of the 
Apostles, on this day was sent to the apostles in the form and likeness of 
tongues of fire. And of this sending and coming eight things be to be 
considered. First, from whom he was sent. Secondly, in how many manners 
he was sent. Thirdly, in what time he was sent. Fourthly, how oft he was 
sent to the apostles. Fifthly, in what wise he was sent. Sixthly, into whom he 
was sent. Seventhly, wherefore he was sent. As to the first, it is to weet that 
he was sent from the Father, and from the Son he was sent, and he also 
himself, the Holy Ghost, gave and sent himself. Of the first saith S. John, 
Johannis xiv.: The Holy Ghost which is said paraclitus, whom God the 
Father shall send in my name, this is he that shall teach us all. Of the second 
saith S. John: If I go, saith Jesus, I shall send him to you. Now it is to wit 
that the sending is compared in three manners to the sender. First, as he that 
giveth being in his substance, and in this manner the sun giveth his rays or 
beams. Secondly, as in giving virtue or strength, and so is the dart given by 
the virtue and strength of him that casteth it. Thirdly, to him that giveth his 
jurisdiction to another, and thus the messenger is sent from him of whom he 
hath the commandment. And after these three manners the Holy Ghost may 
be said to be sent, for it is said: sent of the Father and of the Son as having 
virtue and authority in his operation, notwithstanding himself giveth and 
sendeth him. The which thing seemed to be veritable after this that the 
gospel of John saith, Johannis decimo sexto, Cum autem venerit ille 
Spiritus veritatis, etc.: When the spirit of truth shall come, which 
proceedeth from the Father, he shall bear witness of me that he cometh from 
me. Now saith S. Leo in a sermon of the Pentecost: The incommutable deity 
of the Blessed Trinity is without any changing, one in substance, not 
divided in operation, all one in will, like in omnipotence, equal in glory, and 
in his mercy. He hath taken to himself the work of our redemption, that the 
Father be to us merciful, the Son to us profitable, and God the Holy Ghost 


inflame us. And because that the Holy Ghost is God, therefore he giveth 
himself. And that this is true, S. Ambrose in the book of the Holy Ghost 
sayeth thus: The glory of the Divinity is approved by four reasons, or for 
that he is without sin, or for that he leaveth the sins, or for that he is creator 
and not creature, or for that he worshipped none but he is worshipped. And 
in that is showed to us that the Blessed Trinity was all given to us, for the 
Father hath offered all that he had. As saith S. Austin: He hath sent to us his 
Son in price of our redemption, and the Holy Ghost in sign of our adoption. 
Semblably the Son of God hath given himself unto us. For thus saith S. 
Bernard: He is our pastor, he is our pasture, and he is our redemption, for he 
gave his soul in price of our redemption, his blood in to drink, his flesh in to 
meat, and his divinity in to final reward. Semblably the Holy Ghost gave 
himself all to us; like as the apostle saith: By the Holy Ghost is given the 
word of sapience to one, to another of science; and thus of all graces 
particular is given by the same Holy Ghost. And hereof saith S. Leo the 
Pope: The Holy Ghost is the inspirer of the faith, giver of Science, teacher 
of chastity, and cause of all health. As to the second, he is sent in four 
manners, that is to wit, that the Holy Ghost is sent in two manners, visibly 
and invisibly. As touching into the hearts pure and chaste he descended 
visibly, when by some sign visible he is showed. Of the sending invisible 
saith S. John, Johannis iii.: Spiritus ubi vult spirat. The Holy Ghost where 
he will he inspireth the hearts, but thou knowest not whence he cometh nor 
whither he will go. And it is no marvel, for as S. Bernard saith of this word 
invisible: He is not entered by the eyes, for he is not coloured, ne by the 
ears, for he soundeth not, ne by the nostrils, for he is not meddled with the 
air, ne he entereth not by the conduit of the mouth, for he may not be 
swallowed, ne by the feeling or attouching, for he is not maniable, ne may 
not be handled. Thou demandest then if he hath sought any place natural or 
human by which thou mightest know that he be come into thee. Know thou, 
saith S. Bernard, that of the moving of the heart I have understood by his 
presence; and by the fleeing of vices I have felt the virtue of his puissance; 
and by the discussion and reproving of my sins hidden, I am amarvelled of 
the deepness of sapience and of the amendment of my manners how little 
and small that they be. I have experience of the bounty of his mansuetude 
and of the reformation and renovation of the spirit of my heart. I have 
pierced the thickness and the nobleness of his beauty, and of the regard and 


consideration of all these things, I am abashed of the multitude of his 
greatness. The sending visible, when it is in any sign visible, it showeth. 
And it is to wit that in five signs visible the Holy Ghost is sent and showed. 
First, in sign of a dove upon Jesu Christ when he was baptized, Luke iii.: 
The Holy Ghost descended in bodily likeness of a dove upon him. 
Secondly, in likeness of a fair cloud and clear upon Jesu Christ at his 
transfiguration, Matthew xvii.: Lo! he yet speaking a bright cloud shadowed 
them. This was upon the Mount Tabor where Jesu Christ spake with S. 
Peter, James, and John. And thus as he spake there descended a clear cloud 
that covered them all, whereas the gloss saith thus: When Jesu Christ was 
baptized, and also when he was clarified, the mystery of the Trinity was 
showed. The Holy Ghost was showed at the baptism in likeness of a dove, 
and in the hill in the likeness of a clear mountain and cloud. Thirdly, he was 
showed in likeness of a blowing or a blast, as saith S. John, Johannis 
vicesimo: He breathed and blew on them and said: Take ye the Holy Ghost 
in you; of whom ye forgive the sins, they shall be forgiven, and of whom ye 
retain the sins, they shall be retained. Fourthly, in likeness of fire. Fifthly, in 
likeness of tongues. And in these two manners he appeared to us to give us 
to understand that the properties of the tongue and of fire he putteth in the 
hearts when he descendeth. The dove hath wailing for her song, she hath no 
gall, she maketh her house in an hole, or in a wall of stone. And thus the 
Holy Ghost, them that he replenisheth, he maketh them to wail for their 
sins. Whereof saith Isaiah the prophet, Isaiah Iix.: We all shall roar like 
bears, and wail like doves, in thinking humbly and bitterly how we have 
erred against the Scripture. 

And this comforteth us the apostle S. Paul, ad Romanos viii.: The Holy 
Ghost ceaseth not to pray for us in moving us to wailings without number, 
for our sins which be without number. Secondly, the doves be without gall, 
and the Holy Ghost maketh them such where he descendeth, for that is his 
nature. Whereof saith the wise man, Sapientie xii.: O quam bonus et suavis, 
etc.: O Lord God, how much good and sweet is this spirit in us. Item, in the 
same place he is called sweet, benign, and human, of that he maketh us 
benign and human, that is to wit, sweet in word, benign in heart, and human 
in work. Thirdly, the doves dwell within the holes of walls of stone, that is 
to say, in the wounds of Jesu Christ he maketh them dwell. That he 
fulfilleth whereof it is said in the Cantica Canticorum ii.: Arise thou my 


spouse, my love and my dove, my spouse and love, that is a devout soul, 
and come my dove for to nourish small pigeons in the holes of the wall, that 
is in the wounds of our Lord. Whereof S. Jerome saith: Spiritus oris nostri, 
etc.-thus as he would say, the Spirit that is of our mouth, that is Jesu Christ, 
for he is our mouth. And our flesh maketh us say to Christ, In thine umber, 
that is, in thy passion, in which Jesu Christ was obscure, dark and despised, 
we Shall live by continual memory. Secondly, he was showed in likeness of 
a cloud. The cloud is lift up from the earth by virtue of the sun, and 
nourisheth and engendereth rain, and refresheth and cooleth the air and the 
earth. Thus the Holy Ghost, them that he replenisheth he lifteth from the 
earth for to despise the earthly things, as saith the prophet Ezechiel: The 
Holy Ghost hath lift me into the air between heaven and earth, and hath 
brought me into Jerusalem, in the vision of God. Secondly, he refresheth the 
earth, that is the hearts, against the dryness of burning of vices. And of this 
was said to the Virgin Mary Spiritus sanctus superveniet in te, etc.: The 
Holy Ghost shall come in thee, and the virtue of him that is highest shall 
shadow thee, and from all ardour of vices shall cool thee. And the Holy 
Ghost is called water because that water hath the virtue and nature to 
refresh and cool. Whereof saith S. John the Evangelist: From the Holy 
Ghost the floods of living water shall run. And that same saith he of the 
Holy Ghost, which the apostles received, and of them that received him, for 
the rivers ran through all the world upon them that believed in God. Thirdly, 
he engendereth rain, the which descendeth by drops. And this is that David 
saith: The Holy Ghost shall blow and make waters to flow, that is to say by 
the tears coming from the heart dropping from the eyes. Fourthly, he is 
showed in likeness of breath, which is a spirit of the heart which is cast out 
by the mouth, which is light, hot, sweet, and necessary to breathe with. 
Thus the Holy Ghost is light to be shed into a man, he is most swift of 
anything that is movable, as the gloss saith upon this word: Factus est 
repente de coelo sonus, etc. At the coming of the Holy Ghost he made 
moving as of thunder, and of wind, vehement and sudden, and fulfilled all 
the house where the apostles sat, which abode him in great devotion. For 
the grace of the Holy Ghost wrought not in his operation of space, ne of 
time, but he had sudden motion. Secondly, he is hot for to enflame the 
hearts. Whereof Jesu Christ saith: I am come to cast fire in the earth, but 
this is that burneth and inflameth the hearts. And is compared to wind 


which is hot, whereof is said in the Canticles: Veni auster et perfla hortum 
meum. Come wind of the south, and blow in my garden, that is my soul. 
Thirdly, he is sweet for to make sweet the hearts, and therefore he is named 
by the name of unction; the sweet unction of him teacheth us which 
appertaineth to our health. And it is named by name of dew whereof singeth 
holy Church: Et sui roris aspersione fecundet, where she prayeth that the 
aspersion and springing of the dew make our hearts to grow in virtue, and 
also by space of time still and calm. After the stroke of the fire, descended a 
sweet sound of air soft and small, and there was our Lord. Fourthly, it is 
necessary to breathe in such manner that if it might not issue out of the 
mouth that he might not breathe, anon the man should die. And thus should 
we understand of the Holy Ghost, after this that David saith: Auferes 
spiritum eorum et deficient et in pulverem, etc. Lord God as soon as thou 
shalt take away their spirit they shall fail. And therefore saith he: Emitte 
spiritum tuum, etc. Lord God send thy spirit into them and they shall be 
created by spiritual life and be renewed, for the Holy Ghost is he that giveth 
life. Fourthly, he was showed in the likeness of fire. Fifthly, in likeness of 
tongues. And the cause for which he appeared in these two manners I shall 
hereafter say. As to the third principal, in which time he was sent, he was on 
the fiftieth day sent, after Easter, for to give to us knowledge that the Holy 
Ghost came, and it is the perfection of the law, the remuneration perdurable, 
and the remission of sins. It appeareth of the perfection of the law, for from 
the day that the Lamb was sacrificed in that old law, the law was delivered 
the fiftieth day after that, as the Church saith, in fire. And also in the New 
Testament, fifty days after Easter, descended the Holy Ghost on the mount 
of Sion in likeness of fire. Like as the law was given in the highest of the 
mount of Sinai, so the Holy Ghost in the solier where the supper of Jesu 
Christ and of his apostles was made. In this appeareth that the Holy Ghost is 
the perfection of all the law, for in that is the plenitude of dilection. 
Secondly, the perdurable remuneration is in the Holy Ghost, whereof the 
gloss saith thus, that the fourty days in which our Lord conversed with his 
disciples signify the holy church, also the fiftieth day on which the Holy 
Ghost was given, expresseth the penny of the last retribution and reward 
perdurable. Thirdly, of the Holy Ghost is the remission of sins, as saith the 
gloss. Therefore it was given in the fiftieth day, because in the fiftieth year 
was the Jubilee, and all things pardoned, and by the Holy Ghost the sins be 


pardoned. And it followeth in the gloss: In the jubilee spiritual the prisoners 
be delivered, the debts be quitted, the exiled be repealed and called home, 
the heritages be rendered, and the bond men be rendered from their 
servitude and made free. and the guilty of death be made quit and delivered. 
Whereof saith S. Paul: The law of the spirit of life in Jesu Christ hath 
delivered me from the law of sin and of death. After, the debts of sin be left, 
for charity covereth and quencheth great multitude of sins. The exiled men 
be called home, and the prophet saith: Spiritus tuus bonus, etc. Lord thy 
good spirit hath brought me into the right land of my country, that is, into 
heaven. The heritage lost is rendered, whereof saith S. Paul: The Holy 
Ghost hath given witness to our Spirit that we be the sons of God. And if 
we be sons we be heirs, which were servants to sin, we be made free to 
God, for where the Holy Ghost is, there is franchise and liberty. As 
touching the fourth, how oft he was sent to the apostles, after that the gloss 
saith: He was given to them by three times, that is to wit before the passion 
of Jesu Christ, after the resurrection, and after the Ascension. First to do 
miracles. Secondly to release the sins, and thirdly to confirm the hearts. 
First, when he sent them to preach, and to cast fiends out of bodies, and to 
heal the sick malades, he gave to them the puissance. And these marvels did 
they by the Holy Ghost, nevertheless it is not consequent that whosoever 
have the Holy Ghost do miracles. For S. Gregory saith: The miracles 
maketh not a man holy, but show him holy, nor also every man that doth 
miracles hath not the Holy Ghost. For evil people avaunt them to have done 
miracles, saying: Lord, Lord, say they, have not we well prophesied in thy 
name? Thou hast given to us the spirit of prophecy. 

God doth miracles by his angels, by matter amiable that they have, and 
the fiends by virtues natural, which be in things created naturally, and the 
enchanter, by help of fiends. The good christian man by justice public, the 
evil christian man by signs of justice. Secondly, they had the Holy Ghost 
when he breathed on them saying: Take ye the Holy Ghost in to you, to 
whom ye loose their sins they shall be loosed, and of whom ye retain, they 
shall be retained. Nevertheless none save God may forgive sins as to the sin 
that is in the soul, and which is the obligation to pain perdurable, or as to 
the offence of God, the which is only forgiven by the infusion of the grace 
of God, and by the force and virtue of contrition. Nevertheless we say that 
the priest assoilleth of sins, as for that he is insinued, or showeth that the 


sinner is assoilled of God. As to that, that the pain that should be perpetual, 
he changeth into temporal of purgatory, and also for that the pain temporal 
is due, he releaseth part. Thirdly, the Holy Ghost was given to them on this 
day, when he confirmed so their hearts that they dreaded no torment by the 
virtue of the Holy Ghost, which all overcometh. Whereof saith S. Austin: 
Such is the grace of the Holy Ghost that if he find heaviness in the heart he 
breaketh it; if he find desire of evil, he destroyeth it; if he find vain dread, 
he casteth it out. And S. Leo the Pope saith: The Holy Ghost was hoped of 
the apostles, not for then first he had inhabited in them, but because that the 
hearts to him sacred and dedicated, he more should visit them, and more 
abundantly by grace should abide in increasing his gifts not then begun, of 
which he was not newly showing his operation, for his largess passeth all 
abundance. As to the fifth, that is to wit, how he was sent. It is to be known 
that he was sent with great sound in tongues of fire, the which tongues 
appeared sitting. And the sound was sudden from heaven, vehement and 
shining. It was sudden for he had no need of space temporal. It was from 
heaven, for he made them celestial that he replenished. Vehement for he 
gave dread of love, or for that he took away the sorrow perdurable, which is 
malediction; or for that that he bare the heart out of carnal love. Also he 
was replenishing, for he fulfilled all the apostles. As saith S. Luke: Repleti 
sunt omnes Spiritu Sancto. And it is to weet that there be three signs of 
replenishing that were in the apostles. The first is that the place where he is 
giveth no sound, like a tun of wine that is full. To this purpose speaketh Job: 
Shall the ox cry and roar when the racke is full? The ox shall not low nor 
cry when the crib shall be full, like as he would say when the heart is full of 
grace, him ought not grudge by impatience. This sign had the apostles, for 
in the tribulation that they had, they resounded not, ne grudged by 
impatience, but joyously went to the presence of the tyrants, to prison, and 
to torments. The second sign is that he may receive no more, else he were 
not full. In this manner he that is all filled demandeth no more. In like wise 
the saints that have plenitude of grace, may receive none other liquor of 
earthly delectation; and because they have tasted the sweetness of heaven, 
they have none appetite to the earthly delectations. Whereof saith S. Austin: 
Whoso drinketh one drop of delights of paradise, the which one drop is 
greater than all the sea ocean. Which ought to be understood that all the 
thirst of this world is in him extinct. And this sign had the apostles which 


would have none of the goods of this world in proper, but put it all in 
common. The third sign is for to run over out, as it appeareth by a river 
which ariseth and runneth over his banks. As Solomon saith: Which filleth 
as Phison wisdom. This flood, or river Phison, of his nature ariseth and 
springeth over, and watereth and arroseth the land about him. In like wise 
the apostles began to spread abroad. For after they had received the Holy 
Ghost they began to speak divers languages, where the gloss saith, that that 
was the sign of plenitude, for the vessel full sheddeth over, as it appeareth 
of S. Peter, for anon as he began to preach he converted three thousand. 
Secondly, he was sent in tongues of fire. And here be three things to be 
considered. First, for whom he was sent conjointly in the tongues of fire. 
Secondly, wherefore he was sent in tongues of fire more than in another 
element. Thirdly, wherefore he was sent in tongues more than in another 
member. As to the first, for three reasons he was sent and appeared in 
tongues of fire, to the end that their words should inflame the hearts. 
Secondly, that they should preach the fiery law of God. Thirdly, that they 
should know that the Holy Ghost, which is fire, spake in them, and t by his 
incomprehensibility. For the third, he is said Holy Ghost having all virtue, 
for he is invincible, for he hath all strength, seeing all things from far. The 
third reason is taken as to his manifold effect. And this reason assigneth 
Rabanus, saying that the fire hath four virtues or natures. It burneth, it 
purgeth, It chauffeth, it lighteth. In likewise the Holy Ghost burneth the 
sins, he purgeth the hearts, he casteth away all coldness and dread of the 
hearts, and he illumineth them that be ignorant. Of the first saith Zachary 
the prophet: He broileth and burneth the hearts as the fire burneth the silver. 
Also David saith: Lord I pray thee, burn my reins and my heart, and dry 
them from all sin. He purgeth also the hearts after that, as saith Isaiah: 
When our Lord hath washed away the filthes of the daughters of Sion, and 
hath purged the blood of Jerusalem from the middle of him in the spirit of 
judgment and in the spirit of burning, then shall they be in safety and surety, 
and kept against all tempest. And the prophet speaketh of the purgation that 
shall be made at the last, when all shall be purged pure and clean that shall 
go in to heaven. He casteth out also all coldness and pusillanimity of the 
hearts, whereof the apostle saith: Be ye fervent in spirit, that is of heart, the 
which thing the Holy Ghost maketh when He espriseth him of his love. And 
hereof saith S. Gregory: The Holy Ghost appeared in fire for all the hearts 


which He replenished, and voided the coldness of fire, and inflamed them 
with desire of the glory perdurable. He illumined also the ignorant, whereof 
saith the wise man; Lord God who shall know thy science, if thou give not 
thy sapience and send to us thine Holy Spirit from above, that is he that all 
enseigneth and teacheth? The fourth reason is taken after the nature of his 
love. Love is signified by the fire for three causes. The first cause is for the 
fire is always moving, so is it of the Holy Ghost; for them that he 
replenisheth he maketh them to be in continual moving of good operation. 
Whereof saith S. Gregory: The love of God is never idle, as long as it is in 
the heart of a devout person it fructifieth. And it fructifieth not, it is a sign 
that it is not there. The second is, for the fire among all the other elements 
hath but little matter, but strong virtue in operation it hath in his quality. 
Thus the Holy Ghost, whom he replenisheth, maketh them to have but little 
love to earthly things, and great to spiritual things, in so much they love not 
worldly things more worldlily, but spiritually. S. Bernard putteth four 
manners of love; that is to wit, to love the world fleshly, the spirit fleshly, 
the flesh spiritually, and the spirit spiritually. The third cause is, for that the 
fire abasheth and meeketh the things high. He hath tended on high things 
despercled, to unite them, and them despercled to bring together. And by 
these three things be understood three virtues of love. For as saith S. Denis 
in the book of the names divine: The fire hath three virtues, for he inclineth 
the high things down, he lifteth the things low in height, he ordaineth the 
things equal to their ordinance. And these three things maketh the Holy 
Ghost in them that he replenisheth. For he inclineth them by humility, he 
lifteth them up by desire of high things, and ordaineth them together by 
unity of manners. Thirdly, he appeared in likeness of a tongue more than in 
another member, and for three reasons. The tongue is the member that is 
inflamed of the fire of hell, and is of great difficulty to govern, and 
profitable when it is well governed. And because that the tongue was 
inflamed of the fire of hell, she had need that the Holy Ghost should come 
to inflame it. As saith S. James: It is the fire of the Holy Ghost, and because 
it is evil and lightly governed, she hath the more need. For after that that 
saith S. James in his chronicle: All nature of beasts, of birds, and of serpents 
be mastered and ruled by man, but the tongue may not be mastered. And 
because it is a member profitable when it is well governed, therefore he had 
need of the Holy Ghost that should govern it. He appeared also in a tongue, 


which is much necessary. To preachers he is necessary, for he maketh them 
to speak fervently without dread, and therefore he was in that likeness. As 
saith S. Bernard: The Holy Ghost descended upon the disciples in tongues 
of fire to the end that they should preach and speak the law of the tongues 
of fire. The Holy Ghost also maketh them to speak and preach hardily and 
constantly, as S. Luke saith in the Acts of the Apostles: They were all 
replenished with the Holy Ghost and began to speak with hardiness the 
word of God. He maketh them also to speak in many manners for the great 
and diverse multitude of hearers, and therefore it is said they began to speak 
with divers tongues in such wise as the Holy Ghost administered to them. 
He made them also to preach profitably to the edification of the people, 
whereof saith Isaiah: The Holy Ghost is descended upon me, and hath 
anointed me with his grace, whereof he hath made my words pleasant and 
profitable to the health of creatures. Thirdly, the tongues appeared sitting, in 
signifying that he was necessary to presidents and judges, for he giveth 
authority for to pardon and to forgive sins, as saith S. John: Take ye the 
Holy Ghost, by whom ye shall take away the sins of them-that will repent 
them. He giveth also wisdom for to deem and judge, whereof saith Isaiah: 
Shall put, saith God, my spirit upon them that shall judge and deem truly. 
He giveth also debonairty and sweetness for to support and mollify the 
judgment, as it is said, Numeri xi.: I shall give to my people of my spirit 
that is in thee, for to support the burden of my people. The spirit of Moses 
was the spirit of benignity and of sweetness that was in him for to judge the 
people. Moses was most meek and most debonair, and therefore God 
delivered to him his people for to govern. 

The Holy Ghost giveth also adornment of holiness for to inform, as saith 
the Scripture: The Holy Ghost hath adorned the heavens, that be the hearts 
wherein he descendeth. And as to the sixth, into whom he was sent, into the 
apostles that were vessels clean and pure, and disposed to receive the Holy 
Ghost, And that for seven causes that were in them. First, they were quiet 
and peaceable in heart, and this signifieth that is sung: Dum complerentur 
dies pentecostes, etc. The day of the pentecost they were all together in one 
place still assembled. The day of the pentecost is the day of rest, after that 
Isaiah saith: Upon whom shall my spirit descend, but upon an humble heart 
and being still. Secondly, he was heard by dilection. And this is that the 
Scripture saith: Erant omnes pariter, they were all together, for they were all 


of one heart and of one will. And thus the spirit of man giveth not life to the 
members but that they be together; in likewise the Holy Ghost giveth not 
spiritual life but to the members united spiritually. And as the fire 
quencheth and goeth out when the brands be taken away, so the Holy Ghost 
goeth away when the members by discord be divided. And therefore it is 
sung of the apostles that the Holy Ghost found them all of one accord by 
love and by charity, and illumined them with clearness shining in them of 
the divine Deity. Thirdly, they were in a secret place; for they were in the 
place where Jesu Christ made with them his maundy or supper, whereof is 
said, Hosea ii.: I shall lead man’s soul into a solitary place and shall speak 
to it in secret. Fourthly, they were in orison and prayer continual, whereof is 
sung: Orantibus apostolis deum venisse, etc, when they were in prayer then 
came the Holy Ghost upon them; which prayer is necessary to receive the 
Holy Ghost. Like as the wise man saith: I have prayed God and the Holy 
Ghost is come in me. Whereof saith Jesu Christ, John xiv.: I shall pray God 
my Father, and I shall send to you in my stead the Holy Ghost that shall 
comfort you. Fifthly, they were garnished with humility and meekness, and 
that is, that they were sitting when the Holy Ghost came. And hereof saith 
David: Lord God, thou art he that sendest the fountains into the valleys, that 
is the Holy Ghost which is the fountain of grace, which he sendeth into the 
humble hearts. Sixthly, they were in peace together. In that is to be 
understood that they were in Jerusalem, which is as much to say as the 
vision of peace. And that peace is necessary to receive the Holy Ghost, our 
Lord showed when he came to them after his resurrection saying: Pax 
vobis, Peace be with you, and after said: Take ye the Holy Ghost. 
Seventhly, they were lift up in contemplation. And this is to understand that 
they received the Holy Ghost in an high place, wherof saith the gloss: Who 
that now desireth the Holy Ghost in his heart, let him put the house of his 
flesh under his feet by lifting up his heart by contemplation. And as to the 
seventh, wherefore he was sent; it is to be noted, for seven causes he was 
sent, that be understood in this authority: Paracletus autem spiritus sanctus: 
quem mittet pater in nomine meo ille vos docebit omnia. The first cause is 
for to comfort the sorrowful when is said, Paracletus, which is as much as 
to say as comforter, as God saith by Isaiah: The spirit of God upon me, and 
it followeth to the end that I should comfort the weepers of Sion, that be the 
daughters that saw God. Whereof saith S. Gregory: The Holy Ghost is said 


comforter to them that he findeth wailing for their sins that they have 
committed, he maketh ready hope of pardon in lifting their hearts from 
affliction of sorrow. The second is for to quicken the dead when he saith 
Spiritus, for the Spirit is he that quickeneth as it is said in Ezechiel: Ye 
bones that be dry and without life, I shall send in you my Spirit and ye shall 
live. The third cause is for to sanctify and make clean the sinners in this that 
he said: Sanctus, as it is said, Spirit because he giveth life. Also he saith 
Holy, because he sanctifieth and maketh clean, and it is said pure and clean. 
Therefore saith David: The grace of the Holy Ghost which is a flood pure 
and cleansing, he gladdeth the city of God, that is holy church, and by this 
flood our Lord hath sanctified his tabernacle. The fourth cause is, he is sent 
for to confirm love among them that be in discord and hate, which is noted 
in this word Pater. He is said Father, because that naturally he loveth us, as 
saith S. John in the gospel, Johannis xiii.: Jesu Christ saith: My Father 
loveth you as his sons, and if ye be his sons, then be ye brethren each to 
other, and between brethren always ought to persevere love and friendship. 
The fifth cause is for to save the just and true men. In this that he saith: In 
nomine meo, that is Jesus, that is to say, Saviour, in whose name the Father 
sent the Holy Ghost to show that he came to save the people. The sixth 
cause is for to inform the ignorant in this that he saith: Ille vos docebit 
omnia. The Holy Ghost, when he shall come, he shall teach you all things. 
As to the seventh, that he is given or sent first in the beginning of the 
church by prayer, as thus when he came the apostles prayed God and were 
in prayer, whereof is sung: Orantibus apostolis Deum venisse, the apostles 
praying, the Holy Ghost came. And Luke iii., Jesu praying the Holy Ghost 
descended. Secondly, he came by hearing attentively and devoutly the word 
of God. Acts x.: As S. Peter was preaching, the Holy Ghost descended upon 
them. Thirdly, he came by holy and busy operation, that is by this that is 
said: Imponebant manus super eos et accipiebant spiritum sanctum. The 
apostles put their hands on them that believed and anon they received the 
Holy Ghost. And this imposition of the hands signifieth the absolution of 
the priest; which absolution give us the Holy Ghost. Amen 


The Feast of the Holy Sacrament 


The great largesse and benefits that God hath distributed to Christian 
people, give to the said people great dignity, for there is no people, ne never 
was so great a nation that their gods had approached so nigh them as our 
Lord God is unto us. The blessed Son of God would make us partners unto 
his divinity and godhead, and therefore took our nature to the end that 
making himself man, he would make men as gods. And all that he took of 
us, he gave all again to us for our salvation. He gave his proper body an 
offering unto God the Father on the altar of the cross, for our reconciliation, 
and shed his blood in price and washing our sins, to the end that we might 
be redeemed from the miserable servitude wherein we were, and that we 
should be also clean and cleansed of our sins. And also to the end that this 
excellent benefice abide to us in perpetual memory, he hath unto devout 
hearts and faithful given his own body in meat, and his precious blood in 
drink, in likeness of bread and wine. O precious feast and convive and 
verily full of great wonder, the feast healthful and replenished of all 
Sweetness. What thing may be more precious than the noble convive or 
feast in which not only the flesh of calves ne of oxen like as was given in 
the old law for to taste, but the proper body of Jesu which is very God, is 
presented for to receive and assavour devoutly. What thing might be more 
full of great admiration than is this Holy Sacrament in which the bread and 
wine be commixed substantially into the proper body of Jesu. And therefore 
Jesu Christ there is contained under the species and likeness of bread and 
wine. He is eaten and received of the good and true christian men but for 
that he is not departed in pieces ne asundered in his members, but abideth 
all whole and entire in every each of his parts. For if this holy sacrament 
were divided or departed in a thousand parts, in every part should remain 
the proper body of our Lord whole and entire. None other sacrament is not 
of so much merit, nor so full of health as this sacrament is. For by this be 
purged the sins, the virtues be increased, and the thoughts be engrassed and 


fulfilled with the abundance of all good virtues. He is in holy church offered 
for the living and them that be dead, to the end that he may profit to all that 
which is for their salvation, of all them that be ordained and instituted to 
consecrate it. The sweetness of this holy sacrament may none express. By 
the which sweetness is spiritually tasted and remembered the excellent 
charity that God showed in his glorious passion, and to the end that it might 
be the more fervently impressed in the hearts of devout and faithful people, 
of the great largesse of his charity when he should depart out of this world 
and go to God his Father and would eat his paschal lamb with his disciples, 
then he instituted this holy sacrament like a memory perdurable of his 
passion, as the accomplishment of ancient figures, and of the miracles that 
were done by him, and also to the end that they that were sorrowful and 
heavy for his absence, should thereby have some solace singular. This is a 
thing then right convenient and convenable unto the devotion of devout 
hearts; to remember solemnly the institution of so healthful and marvellous 
a sacrament, to the end that the ineffable manner of the ordinance and 
thought divine visibly be honoured and worshipped; and that the might and 
puissance of God be loved and thanked, which in this sacrament worketh so 
marvellously; and also, of so healthful and of so sweet and gracious 
benefice be given and rendered to God due thankings and graces. And how 
well that on the day of the cene or supper in which this noble sacrament was 
instituted is special memory made of this sacrament, how be it the surplus 
of the service of the same day appertaineth to the passion of our Lord, in the 
which passion our mother, holy church, is occupied all that day devoutly. 
And because this institution of so noble sacrament may be hallowed more 
solemnly, the Pope Urban iv., by great affection that he had to this holy 
Sacrament, moved of great devotion, he ordained the feast and 
remembrance of this holy sacrament the first Thursday after the octaves of 
Pentecost, for to be hallowed of all good christian people, to the end that we 
who use throughout all the year this holy sacrament to our salvation, may 
do our devoir to this holy institution specially in the time when the Holy 
Ghost enseigned and teached the hearts of the disciples to know the mystery 
of this holy sacrament. For in that time then, the true faithful disciples 
began to frequent it, it is read in the Acts of the Apostles that they were 
perseverant in the doctrine of the apostles and in communication of the 
breaking of the bread in devout orisons after the sending of the Holy Ghost. 


And to the end that the holy institution of this amorous sacrament should be 
the more honorably hallowed on the said day, and by the utas or octaves 
following, in stead of distribution material, that been distributed in 
cathedral churches, the foresaid Pope Urban hath given of his power and 
largess apostolic, wages spiritual and pardons special unto all them that 
shall be personally in clean life at the hours diurnal and nocturnal of this 
holy solemnity, to the end that every good catholic person should have the 
more desire to come to one so great a solemnity overall where it shall be 
hallowed. That is to wit at matins, an hundred days of pardon, at the mass 
as much, at the first evensong as much, and at the second evensong on the 
day also an hundred days; at the hours of prime, of tierce, of sixt, of none, 
and of compline, at every each of these hours forty days. On the other days 
during the octaves for every day to them that shall be at matins and at mass, 
at tierce, at sixt, none, evensong and compline, an hundred days of pardon. 
And all these pardons of the treasure of the church by the misericord divine, 
he hath given them and instituted to endure perpetually. This sacrament 
figured our Lord when he sent manna from heaven unto the old fathers in 
desert, where they were fed with meat celestial, and it is said that the men 
had eaten bread of angels, but alway, all they that had eaten thereof, they 
died in desert, but this meat that ye now receive is the living bread which 
descended from heaven; that administered the substance of the life eternal; 
and therefore whosoever receive this bread here, worthily he shall never die 
eternally, for this is the proper body of Jesu Christ. 

Now consider here then which is most excellent and most profitable, the 
bread of the angels or the proper body of Jesu Christ, which is life 
perdurable. The manna aforesaid came from heaven, this precious flesh is 
above the heaven; this manna is celestial; this flesh here is God the creator 
of heavens. The manna was kept unto the morn and was corrupt; this bread 
may feel no corruption. To them in desert, abovesaid, sprang water out of a 
stone, to us is sprung the blood of the amorous Jesu Christ. The water 
refresheth them for an hour, but the precious blood of Jesu Christ washeth 
us perpetually. The Jews drank and alway were athirst, but thou christian 
man, when thou hast drunk of this beverage here, thou mayst never after 
have thirst. That other was given to them in a shadow and umber but this 
was given in truth. Now ye shall understand this that was in the shadow, 
they drank of the water that issued out of the stone, this stone was Jesu 


Christ and yet they pleased not alway in their works to God, and therefore 
died they in desert. All those things there were done in figure, for to give 
knowledge of things more great and more notable. It is much greater thing 
of the light than of the shadow; semblably of verity than it is of figure; and 
also much greater of the body of our creator and maker, than it is of the 
manna that came from heaven. Thou shalt demand peradventure: how thou 
affirmest and assurest me that I receive the body of Jesu Christ when I see 
another thing. We have many examples by the which we may well prove 
that it which thou receivest is not that thing that nature hath formed, but it is 
well that that the benediction hath consecrated. The benediction hath greater 
might than nature, for by benediction ofttimes nature hath been changed. 
Moses that held a rod in his hand, when he cast it to the earth it became a 
serpent; anon he took it up and it turned into the nature of a rod. Thou seest 
then how by the grace of the prophet the nature hath been changed twice, of 
the serpent and of the rod. The rivers of Egypt ran some time their course 
natural, but suddenly by the veins of the fountains blood began to issue, and 
ran so long that the people wist not for to drink. After, at the prayer of the 
prophet the river of blood ceased, and came again to his nature of water as 
it was before. The people of the Hebrews was on a time all environed and 
enclosed of the Egyptians, between the sea and them Moses lift up his rod, 
and then the water departed, and assembled unto the likeness of a wall, and 
there appeared to them a way for to go on foot, and the flood of Jordan, in 
his proper place, against his nature returned against the hill. The old fathers 
that were in desert, also on a time had great thirst; Moses took his rod and 
smote a stone, out of the which issued a great abundance of water. Is not the 
grace of benediction great which hath wrought above nature, when the 
stone giveth water which he may not by nature? Marah, which was a river 
right bitter, in such wise that the people that had great thirst might not drink 
it; Moses put a staff in the water, and suddenly by the grace of benediction 
which there wrought, it lost his bitterness and became sweet. Semblably in 
the time of Elisha the prophet, one of the sons of the prophets let fall the 
iron of his axe in the water, the which iron, after his nature, sank down to 
the bottom of the water. Then he came to Elisha praying him for his axe. 
Elisha put his bourdon in the water, and anon the iron began to swim about 
the water, which is a thing above nature, for the weight of the iron is heavier 
than the liquor of the water. By all these things, and by the blessing of 


prophets, we see clearly how grace or benediction hath thus wrought above 
nature, and then, sith that benediction human, diverse times hath thus 
converted things against nature, what shall we say of the consecration 
divine where the words of God work? For this holy sacrament here that 
thou receivest is consecrate of the words of Jesu Christ. Then if the word of 
Elijah was of so great effect that it made fire to descend from heaven, of 
much more value and effect is the word of Jesu Christ for to turn the 
likeness of elements. Ye have read of the work of the world; as God said 
and commanded so was it made; he commanded and it was made. And the 
word that made all things of nought, may not the same change the things 
that have been made into other species and likeness? It is not less to him to 
create things than to change things. We show also the mystery of the 
incarnation of our maker Jesu Christ. Was not that above nature that Jesu 
Christ was born of the Virgin Mary? If thou demand of the ordinance of 
nature, thou knowest that the woman hath a custom to conceive by the seed 
of man; but the Virgin Mary engendered and conceived above the ordinance 
of nature, and alway remained a virgin. And this holy sacrament that we 
now consecrate, is the proper body of Jesu Christ that was born of the 
Virgin. Wherefore then seekest thou of the ordinance of the precious nature 
of Jesu Christ, when he is above all nature? He that was born of the Virgin 
is the proper flesh of Jesu Christ, the which was crucified and buried. And 
verily this proper flesh is in this sacrament. Our Saviour Jesu Christ saith: 
Lo! this is my proper body. Before the benediction of the celestial words it 
is another species, but after the consecration it is the proper body of our 
Lord. For as soon as the consecration is preferred and said, the substance of 
the bread is converted into the blessed body of Jesu Christ, and in like wise 
of the wine and water in the chalice; after the words of consecration said, is 
the very body of our Lord also whole in flesh and blood. All the remnant 
that is said in the mass be praisings and laudings to our Lord, and also 
prayers for the church, for the kings, and for the people. But when this holy 
Sacrament is consecrate the priest useth not his own words, but he speaketh 
the proper words of Jesu Christ and so consecrateth the sacrament. The 
which word of Jesu Christ is it by which all thing was made, the heaven, the 
earth, and the sea; then mayst thou see what a worker is the word of Jesu 
Christ. 


And sith that so much might and power is in the word of Jesu Christ, that 
it which never had been began to be, then by much more reason may he 
make that that is, to be converted into other substance. And thus that which 
was bread before the consecration, is the proper body of Jesu Christ after 
the consecration. And thus hath our blessed Lord left to us his blessed body 
for to be honoured and worshipped here in earth. And by reason, 
methinketh, he might do no less, considering our unstableness, and how 
prone the people have been to worship false gods and idols; and how oft his 
own chosen people the Jews departed from his laws and took to them false 
gods, notwithstanding the great miracles and marvellous that he did and 
showed for them, than to leave his own proper body here among us daily, to 
be remembered in eschewing of all idolatry for the salvation of our souls, 
whom we beseech that we may receive unto our perpetual salvation. Amen. 


The Dedication of the Temple of the Church 


The dedication of the church is solemnly hallowed among the other feasts 
of the church, and because that it is double church or temple, that is to wit, 
material and spiritual. And therefore it is to be seen shortly of the 
dedication of this double temple. As to the dedication of the temple 
material. three things be to be considered. First, wherefore it is hallowed or 
dedicate. Secondly, how it is hallowed. Thirdly, by whom it is hallowed. 
And because that two things be in the church that be hallowed, that is the 
altar and the temple, therefore it is first to be seen how the altar is hallowed. 
The altar is first hallowed for three things. First, to make sacrifice to God, 
as it is said, Genesis viii.: Noah edified first an altar to our Lord, and took 
of all the birds and of all the beasts of the the thought, and the song of the 
voice to the preaching of the word of God: but in this, what profiteth the 
sweetness of the voice without the sweetness of the heart? She breaketh the 
voice, but the will keepeth the concordance of the voice, and of good 
manners, so that by ensample he accord him to his neighbour, and by his 
good will he accord him to God, and by obedience to his master; and this is 
the treble manner of music, which is reported to the treble difference of the 
office of the church. For the office of the church is made in psalms, in 
lessons, and in song. The first manner of music is made by touching of 
fingers, as in the psaltery and semblable instruments: the second is the song 
as of the voice; and that appertaineth to the lessons. And thereof saith the 
Psalmist Sing ye to him in deporting your voice. The third, that is by 
blowing, appertaineth to the song of a trumpet and hereof saith David: 
Praise ye him in the sound of the trumpet. 

The temple or the church is hallowed for five reasons. The first is, 
because that the devil and all his power be put out, whereof S. Gregory 
recounteth in his dialogue, that as a church of the heretic Arians was 
yielded to good christian men, and they hallowed it, and had brought in 
relics of SS. Fabian and Sebastian, and of S. Agatha, all the people were 


there assembled, and they heard suddenly a hog cry, and run hither and 
thither among their feet, seeking the doors of the church, and he might not 
be seen of no man, whereof the people had great marvel. But our Lord 
showed to them that it was the foul spirit that dwelled tofore in that place: 
and that night was a great noise upon the covering of the church, like as 
they had run upon it, and the second night yet a greater noise, and the third 
night was so fearful and so horrible a great noise, as that the church should 
have been thrown down unto the foundament, and then the wicked spirits 
departed and came no more there. The hideous sound signified that for 
certain the fiend issued by constraint the which he had long holden. 
Secondly, it is hallowed because that they that flee to the church should be 
safe; whereof some churches, after the dedication, be privileged of princes, 
that they that be culpable and flee to the church that they may be safe. 
Whereof the canon saith: The church defendeth the culpables from blood 
that they ne loose life ne member. And therefore Joab fled to the tabernacle 
and took the altar. Thirdly, it is hallowed because that the orisons be 
enhanced there. And it is signified in the book of Kings, the viii. chapter, 
when the temple was dedicated, Solomon said: Whosoever shall pray in this 
place thou shalt hear him, Lord in heaven, and when thou hast heard him 
thou shalt be to him debonair. And we worship God in the churches towards 
the east for three reasons, after that Damascene saith in the fourth book, the 
fifth chapter. First, because that we show that we require our peace. 
Secondly, that we behold Jesu Christ crucified. Thirdly, that we show that 
we abide him a judge to come. And also he saith: God planted paradise in 
the house of the east from the which he exiled man because he brake his 
commandments; and made him to dwell tofore paradise toward the 
occident, ere he went any other part, and therefore we look now in the 
church toward the orient. And our Lord crucified beheld toward the 
occident, and thus look we worshipping him toward the orient. He was 
borne on high, and so worship him the apostles, and so shall he come as 
they saw him going to heaven. And so worship we him towards the orient, 
in abiding till he come. Fourthly, the church is hallowed because that there 
louings and prayings be given to God, and this is done at the seven times or 
hours canonical at matins, at prime, at tierce, and so at the others. And 
howbeit that God is to be praised in all the hours of the day, but because our 
infirmity sufficeth not thereto, it is ordained that at these hours we praise 


God specially, because that these hours in some things be more privileged 
than the others; for at midnight when matins be sung Jesu Christ was born, 
and also was taken and despised of the Jews; and at the same hour he 
depoiled hell. Taking midnight largely, that is to say afore day, he arose 
from death to life, and he appeared at the hour of prime, and it is said that 
he shall come into the doom at midnight. Whereof S. Jerome saith: I ween 
that those things that the apostles have said shall be before day. For the day 
of the vigil of Easter, before midnight it behoveth not to leave matins, for 
the people abide the coming of Jesu Christ. And when this time shall come, 
men ought to have surety that all men make feast that day. And we sing at 
that hour praisings because that we give him thankings for his nativity, for 
his taking, and of the deliverance of the holy apostles, so that we may 
busily abide his coming. And the lauds be adjousted to the matins because 
that the morrowtide he drowned the Egyptians in the sea, and created the 
world and arose. And at this hour let us give thankings to God that we be 
not drowned in the sea of this world with the Egyptians, and that we render 
louings to God for our creation and for his resurrection. At the hour of 
prime Jesu Christ came into the temple and the people assembled there to 
him, as Luke saith, the xxi. chapter. He was at that hour presented to Pilate, 
and at this hour, after he was risen, he appeared first to the women. And this 
is the first hour of the day, and therefore let us render our thankings to God 
and praising, because that we may follow Jesu Christ, that we may yield to 
him the first fruit of all our works. At the hour of tierce Jesu Christ was 
crucified in the tongues of the Jews, and was bound to a stake and beaten 
tofore Pilate. And as it is said, the stake or pillar that he was bound to, 
showeth yet his blood. And this same hour was the Holy Ghost sent to the 
apostles. In the sixth hour he was nailed to the cross, and darknesses were 
throughout all the world, so that the sun bewept the death of his Lord, and 
covered him with black in such wise that he gave no light to them that 
crucified his Lord. And at this hour was he at dinner the day of his 
Ascension with his disciples. At the hour of nones Jesu Christ gave up his 
spirit, and the knight pierced his side, and the company of the apostles had a 
custom for to assemble then for to pray, and Jesu Christ ascended that hour 
into heaven. And for these honours praise we our Lord at all hours. At 
evensong time Jesu Christ made the sacrament of his body and of his blood 
together; he washed the feet of his apostles and disciples; he was taken 


down off the cross and borne to the sepulchre; he manifested and showed 
himself unto his disciples in habit of a pilgrim, and for these things the 
church giveth thanks to God at this hour. At compline Jesu Christ sweat 
water and blood, his monument was delivered to be kept and there he 
rested. And when he was risen, he showed himself and declared peace to his 
apostles. And of these things give we louings and thanks to God. And 
hereof saith S. Bernard how we ought to render and give thankings to God: 
My brethren, saith he, when ye sacrifice to God with praisings and 
thankings, join your mind to your words, and thy talent to thy wit, and 
gladness to thy talent, and demurety to thy gladness, and humility to thy 
demurety, and to humility free will. 

Fifthly, the church is hallowed for to administer there the sacraments of 
the church. Like as on the table of God, in which the sacraments be 
communicated and administered; and some sacraments be administered and 
given to them that enter, as baptism, and some be given to them that issue 
out as is the last unction or annealing. And some be given to the abiders and 
dwellers as is order. And some fight and fall, to them is given penance. 
Some other contrarien, and to them is given hardiness of courage for to 
enforce them, and that is by confirmation. And to other is given meat for to 
sustain them, and this is for to receive the sacred body of Jesu Christ. And 
sometime is taken away the letting, that they fall not into sin, and that is by 
conjunction of marriage. Secondly, it is to wit how she is hallowed. And it 
ought first to be known of the altar, and after of the church. And many 
things appertain to the hallowing of the altar. And first be made on the four 
corners of the altar four crosses of holy water, and environed about seven 
times, and seven times arrosed and besprent with the holy water stick or 
sprinkler. After, the incense is burnt on the altar, and after, it is anointed 
with chrism and then it is covered with black cloth, and this representeth 
them that go to the altar. For they ought first to have charity in four 
manners, that is, they love God, and themselves, their friends and their 
enemies. And this signifieth the four crosses on the four corners of the altar. 
And of these four corners is said in Genesis the xxviii. chapter: Thou shalt 
stretch to the orient, to the occident, to the north and to the south. Or by the 
four crosses that be made in the four corners be signified that Jesu Christ 
saved by the cross the four parts of the world, or for this, that they signify 
that we ought to bear the cross of Jesu Christ in four manners, that is, in the 


heart by thought; in the mouth by confession; in the body by mortification; 
and in the visage by continual impression. Secondly, to have care and owe 
to watch: and this signifieth the environing or going about the altar. For 
they sing then: The waits of the city have found me. For they ought have 
cure and watch upon them that be to them committed. And for this cause 
putteth Gilbert the negligence of prelates among the things disordinate. 
These be foul things and much perilous, that is to wit, a blind archer, a 
halting messenger, a prelate negligent, a doctor not conning, and a dumb 
crier, this be a perilous fellowship. 

Or by the seven goings about of the altar be signified seven 
considerations that we ought to have unto the seven virtues of the humility 
of Jesu Christ, and to go oft about them. The first virtue is that he that was 
rich be made poor. The second, that he was put in the rack or in the crib. 
The third, that he was subject to his parents. The fourth, that he inclined his 
head under the power of his servant. The fifth, that he sustained the 
disciple, thief and traitor. The sixth, that before a felonous judge he held his 
peace and spake not. The seventh, that he prayed piteously for them that 
crucified him. 

Thirdly, they ought to have mind of the passion of Jesu Christ, and that is 
signified by the sprinkling and casting of the water, which signified seven 
effusions of the blood of Jesu Christ. The first, was in the circumcision. The 
second, was in the orison. The third, when he was beaten at the pillar. The 
fourth, when he was crowned with thorns. The fifth, in piercing his hands. 
The sixth, in nailing his feet, and the seventh, in opening of his side. And 
these arrosements or sprinkling of blood were made with the sprinkle of 
humility, and of charity without estimation. And the altar is environed seven 
times for to signify that the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost be given in the 
baptism; or by the seven goings about be signified the seven comings of 
Jesu Christ. The first, was from heaven into the belly of his mother. The 
second, from the belly into the crib. The third, from the crib into the world. 
The fourth, from the world unto the gallows of the cross. The fifth, from the 
cross unto the sepulchre. The sixth, from the sepulchre to hell. The seventh, 
from hell when he arose and ascended unto heaven. 

Fourthly, they should have ardent prayer, amorous and devout, and this is 
signified by the incense which is burnt upon the altar, and then it hath virtue 
to ascend by the lightness of the fume, and to comfort by his quality, and to 


conjoin by the gum, and to confirm by that it is aromatous or well smelling. 
And all in like wise is the orison or prayer which ascendeth to the mind of 
God; it comforteth the soul as to the sin past in asking medicine; it 
estraineth as to that which is to come for to beware thereof; it confirmeth as 
to that is present in getting defence and keeping. Or it may be said that 
devout orison is signified by the incense, that it appertaineth that it ascend 
to God. And hereof saith Ecclesiasticus: Orison of humility giveth to God 
Sweet savour when it issueth out of a heart inflamed. And the apostle saith 
much incense is given to him. 

Fifthly, they ought to have resplendor or brightness of conscience and the 
odour of good renown. And this is signified by the chrism or cream; they 
ought to have a pure conscience so that they might say with the apostle: Our 
glory is the witness of our conscience and also is good renown. Whereof the 
apostle to Timothy: It behoveth that he have good witness of them that be 
without; and Chrysostom saith that the clerks ought not to have no filth, ne 
in word, ne in deed, ne in thought, ne in opinion, for they be the virtue and 
beauty of the church, and if they be evil they make foul all the church. 

Sixthly, they ought to have cleanness of good work; which is signified by 
the white clothes and clean of which the altar is covered. The usage of 
coverture and of vestments were found for to cover, for to chauffe, and keep 
warm, and for to array ordinately. And the good works cover the nakedness 
of the soul, whereof the apostle saith: Clothe thee with white vesture that 
the confusion of thy nakedness appear not. They array the soul with 
honesty, whereof the apostle saith to the Romans: Clothe you with 
vestments of light, they enchauffe and inflame us in charity. Where of it is 
said: Be not thy vestments hot, for it availeth little to him that goeth to the 
altar if he have sovereign dignity and a life defamed. It should be an 
horrible thing to see him in a high seat and a low life; sovereign degree and 
low estate; a sad visage and light in works; full of words and nothing of 
deed; noble of authority and fleeing courage. 

Secondly, it ought to be seen how the church is sacred and hallowed. And 
to that appertain many things, for the bishop goeth all about three times, and 
at every time that he cometh to the gate or door he knocketh with his cross, 
saying: Princes open your gates. And the church is washed within and 
without with holy water, and a cross of ashes is made on the pavement, and 
of sand a travers, the angle from the orient unto that which is against the 


occident. And the A B C is written within of letters of Greek and of Latin. 
Crosses be made on the walls of the church, and they be anointed with 
cream. And it is to wit that the three first goings about signify three goings 
about that Jesu Christ made for the hallowing of his church. The first was 
when he came from heaven into the world. The second was when he 
descended from the world into hell. The third was when he came again 
from hell and ascended into heaven. Or the three goings about show that the 
church is hallowed in the honour of the Trinity, or for to signify the three 
estates of them that be to be saved of the church, that be virgins, continent, 
and married folk; which be signified in the disposition of the church 
material. Like as Hugo de Sancto Victore showeth, for he saith: That the 
sanctuary signifieth the order of virgins, the choir or quire signifieth the 
continent, and the body signifieth the order of them that be married. For the 
sanctuary is straiter than the choir or quire, and the quire straiter than the 
body, for the order of virgins is more worthy than the continents, and the 
order of the continents is more worthy than they that be married. The 
second knocking at the door signifieth the treble right that Jesu Christ hath 
in the church, wherefore it ought to be opened to him. For it is his by 
creation, and sweet by redemption and by promise of glorifying. And of this 
threefold right saith Anselm: Certainly, Lord, for so much as thou hast 
made me, I owe myself all to thee; because thou redeemest me, I owe 
myself all to thee; because thou hast promised to me so great things, I owe 
myself unto thy love; and because thou art greater than I, for whom thou 
gavest thyself, and to whom thou promiseth thyself, I owe to thee more than 
myself. And this that the bishop crieth thrice: Open your gates, etc., 
signifieth the treble power that he hash, in heaven. in the world, and in hell. 
And this that the church is thrice washed within and without signifieth three 
causes. The first is for to put out the devil, and therefore is said in the 
blessing of the water, that it be blessed to chase away all the power of the 
enemy, the fiend with his angels cursed and shrewd. And thou oughtest to 
know that this holy water is made of four things, that is, of water, of salt, of 
wine, and of ashes, which things put out the devil and chaseth him away. By 
the water is signified the effusion of tears; by the wine is signified spiritual 
gladness; and by the salt is showed mure discretion, and by the ashes is 
profound humility. Secondly, it is dedicate for to make herself clean from 
all earthly things which were corrupt by sin, and therefore because it should 


be clean from all ordure it is washed with holy water, so that it be clean and 
pure. And this was signified in the old law, that all should be cleansed by 
water. Thirdly, it is hallowed for to take away all malediction, for the earth 
at the beginning was cursed with his fruit because man was deceived by 
fruit, and the water was not cursed. And therefore it is said that our Lord ate 
fish, but it is not found that ever he ate any flesh by name save the paschal 
lamb, and that was in ensample for to accomplish the commandment of the 
law. And because that all malediction and cursings should be taken away, is 
the church washed with holy water. Fourthly, the A B C is written in the 
pavement in Latin and in Greek, and this signifieth the communion of that 
one and of that other people. Or it signifieth that one and that other 
testament, or the articles of our faith. For the scripture of the letters, Greek 
and Latin, that were made on the table of the cross, representeth the 
assemble of the faith made by Jesu Christ on the cross and therefore is this 
cross laid and made transverse from the angle of the orient unto the angle of 
the occident, for to signify that it that was first on the right side was made 
the left side, and that which was at the head was made at the end, and thus 
to the contrary. And it representeth the scripture of that one and that other 
testament which was accomplished by Jesu Christ on the cross, for he said 
when he died: All is accomplished. And the cross is made transverse 
because that the one was changed into that other, for all the law is in a roll. 
Thirdly, the crosses be painted in the church, and that is for three causes. 
The first is to fear the devils, for when they see the sign of the cross there, 
by which they have been put out, they be afeard and dare not enter, for they 
doubt and dread much the sign of the cross. And hereof saith Chrysostom: 
In what place they see the sign of the cross they shall flee, for they dread 
the staff of which they have been hurt. Thirdly, it representeth the articles of 
the faith. For the pavement of the church is the foundament of our faith, the 
letters that be within written be articles of our faith, by the which the rude 
people and new be introduced, and they of the one and other people which 
ought repute them for ashes and for powder, after this that Abraham saith in 
Genesis: I shall speake to my Lord as I were ashes and powder. Secondly, 
for to show the sign of the victory of Jesu Christ, for these crosses be signs 
and banners of Jesu Christ and of his victory, and therefore be there painted 
the crosses for to show that the place is divine, subject to God. And also it 
is of custom to emperors and to other princes, that when a town or city is 


taken or yielded, for to set up within the banners and the ensigns of the 
lords, to signify that it is subject to them. Thirdly, for to represent the 
apostles it is used for to set up twelve lights before the cross, for to 
represent the twelve apostles, which by the faith of God crucified they 
illumined all the world, and anointed with cream in baptism, for oil 
signifieth cleanness of conscience, and balm signifieth the odour of good 
life. And it is to know that the church or the temple was, as it is said, 
assailed by three persons, by Jeroboam, by Nebuchadnezzar, and by 
Antiochus. For as it is read in the book of Kings: Jeroboam did do make 
two calves gilt and did do set that one in Judea, and that other in Bethel, 
which is said the house of God. And thus did he by covetousness, and 
therefore it is signified that the covetousness of clerks maketh much foul 
the house of God, the which avarice reigneth much in them, whereof S. 
Jerome saith, that from the least unto the greatest they follow all avarice. 
And S. Bernard saith the same: Who wilt thou give me of these provosts 
that entend not more to empty the purse of his subjects than to take away 
from them their sins? The calves be their nephews and their sons, which 
they set in Bethel, the house of God. And the church is assailed by 
Jeroboam after this that it is said: The Church is assailed when it is edified 
and builded of the avarice of the usurers and thieves. 

Whereof is read that an usurer had founded a church, and then he prayed 
the bishop for to dedicate and hallow it. And as the bishop and his clerks 
made the office of the dedication he saw the devil which was in a chair by 
the altar in the habit of a bishop, and he said to the bishop, Why hallowest 
thou my church? Cease ye, for the right thereof appertaineth to me, because 
it is made of usury and of ravin. And then the bishop and his clerks were 
sore afraid and fled, and anon the devil destroyed the church with great 
storm and great noise. Nebuzar-adan as is read in the xxv. chapter of the 
book of Kings that he burnt the house of God for he was prince of the 
cooks, and signifieth them that serve to gluttony and to luxury, and make of 
their belly their god. And after this that the apostle saith, that their belly is 
their god. And Hugh of S. Victore showeth how their belly is their god, and 
saith: Men were wont to make temples to the gods, and dress altars, ordain 
ministers for to serve them, to sacrifice beasts and to burn incense. But now 
the belly and the kitchen is the temple, the table is the altar, the cooks be 
ministers, the beasts sacrificed be the flesh sodden and roasted, the incense 


is the odour of the savour. The king Antiochus was the most proud man and 
the most covetous, and assailed the church of God, as it is read in the 
Maccabees. And by him be signified pride and covetise, which covet not to 
profit but to serve themselves, and they defoul much the church of God. Of 
which covetousness and pride S. Bernard saith: They go worshipfully of the 
goods of our Lord, and yet they give him no worship, they go every day as 
goliards in habit shining, and royal apparel, they bear gold on their bridles, 
on their saddles and on their spurs; their harness shines more than the altars. 
And thus as the house of God was dishonoured by these three, right so was 
it dedicated by other three. And Moses made the first dedication, and 
Solomon the second, and the third Judas Maccabeus. By the which is 
signified that we ought to have in the dedication of the church the humility 
that was in Moses, the wisdom and discretion that was in Solomon, and the 
very confession of faith that was in Judas Maccabeus. And after it 
appertaineth to see of the dedication of the temple spiritual, which temple 
we be, that is to wit, the assembly of good christian men. 

And this temple is made of living stones, as S. Peter saith: Let us edify 
whilst the stones be quick, it is said of stones polished; whereof is sung: the 
jointures been made of polished stones; it is made of square stones four 
comered, that is to say of spiritual stones that have four squares, that is to 
wit, faith, hope, charity and good works, which be all equal as S. Gregory 
saith: As long as thou believest thou hast hope, and lovest as much as thou 
believest, and hopest and lovest to work in them. 

In this temple the altar is the heart, and upon this altar three things ought 
to be offered to God. The first thing is the fire of love perdurable, like as the 
apostle saith, the fire of dilection shall be perdurable and shall never fail at 
the altar of the heart. The second thing is the incense of orison and prayer 
well smelling, as it is said in Paralipomenon, Aaron and Phineas, burnt 
incense upon the altar of sacrifices, that is to say where were burnt the 
things precious and well smelling. The third thing is sacrifice of 
righteousness, and this is the offering of penance in sacrifice of perfect love, 
and in calves of mortifying of the flesh, and hereof saith David: Thou shalt 
accept the sacrifice of righteousness, the oblations and holocausts. This 
temple spiritual that we be, is of God in the manner as the temple material. 
For first the sovereign bishop when he findeth the door of the heart shut, he 
goeth about three times, when he bringeth to our mind the sin of the mouth, 


of the heart. and of the work. And of this treble going about saith he, as to 
the first I have gone about the city, that is to wit of the heart. And the 
second saith Isaiah: Take thy harp, and as to the third: The common woman 
is forgotten. Secondly, he smiteth three times the door of the heart, which is 
closed, to the end that it should be opened to him. And he smiteth by the 
stroke of benefice, of counsel and of playing. Of this treble stroke it is said 
in the Proverbs: I have stretched out my hand, etc. As to the evil and as to 
the benefits given he saith: Thou despisest all my counsel, and as to counsel 
inspired, thou despisest my counsellors, and to the blaming, that is for the 
plaies to thee given. Or this treble going about is done when he moveth us 
to reasonable knowledge of sins, and to sorrow for them, to avenge and 
blame ourselves for sin. Thirdly, he arroseth or watereth the temple spiritual 
three times with water, and so oft it ought to be watered or besprinkled. And 
this watering signifieth three manners of shedding of tears. For as S. 
Gregory saith: The thought of an holy man should be confused in sorrow, in 
considering where he was, where he shall be, and where he is. Or he was 
said in sin; or he shall be in judgment; or he is in maleurte; and there is 
where is no joy. When he sheddeth then his tears of the heart, considering 
that he was in sin, and shall be in judgment for to give a reckoning for sin, 
then is this temple watered once of water; and when he is contrite to weep 
for his unhappiness and maleurte where he is, the temple is watered the 
second time. And when he weepeth for the joy where he is not, he arroseth 
or watereth the temple the third time. And thou oughtest to know that wine, 
salt, and ashes be meddled with this water. For with the other sacraments 
we ought to have wine of spiritual gladness, salt of ripe wisdom, and ashes 
of deep humility. Or by wine with water is understood the humility of Jesu 
Christ, that he had in taking flesh human. The wine with water is the word 
human; and by the salt is understood the holiness of his life which is savour 
to all of his religion. By the ashes is understood his passion. And of these 
three things we ought to water our heart, the which be, the blessing of his 
incarnation by which we be called to humility, the ensample of his 
conversation by the which we be conformed to holiness, and the mystery of 
his passion by the which we be moved to charity. Fourthly, in this temple of 
the heart spiritual is written the A B C, or the scripture spiritual. And this 
scripture is treble, that is to wit the evils of things, the witnesses of divine 
benefits, and the accusation of his proper trespasses. And of these three 


things saith the apostle to the Romans: The people that have law do 
naturally the things that be of the law. They that have no law make law to 
themselves. They that show the work of the law written in their heart, that is 
the first, the witness of their conscience is the second, and he that thinketh 
to accuse himself is the third. Fifthly, the cross ought to be painted in this 
church, that is to understand that it ought to have the sharpnesses of 
penance. And these sharpnesses ought to be anointed and have light of the 
fire, for they be not only to be suffered in patience, but with good will and 
by charity. And hereof saith S. Bernard: He that is threatened and menaced 
with the dread of Jesu Christ he beareth the cross in patience; he that 
profiteth in hope beareth it gladly and with good will, but he that is perfect 
in charity embraceth it ardently, and much people see our crosses that see 
not our anointings. And he that shall have all these things in him shall be 
the temple of God to his honour, and shall be plainly worthy that God 
inhabit and dwell in him by grace, so that he may dwell in God by glory, the 
which he give us that liveth and reigneth God in heaven, world without end. 
Amen. 


The Stories of the Bible 


Adam 


The Sunday of Septuagesima beginneth the story of the Bible, in which is 
read the legend and story of Adam which followeth. 

In the beginning God made and created heaven and earth. The earth was 
idle and void and covered with darkness. And the spirit of God was borne 
on the waters, and God said: Be made light, and anon light was made. And 
God saw that light was good, and divided the light from darkness, and 
called the light day and darkness night. 

And thus was made light with heaven and earth first, and even and 
moming was made one day. The second day he made the firmament, and 
divided the waters that were under the firmament from them that were 
above, and called the firmament heaven. The third day were made on the 
earth herbs and fruits in their kind. The fourth day God made the sun and 
moon and stars, etc. The fifth day he made the fishes in the water and birds 
in the air. The sixth day God made the beasts on the earth, every one in his 
kind and gender. And God saw that all these works were good and said: 
Faciamus hominem, etc. Make we man unto our similitude and image. Here 
spake the Father to the Son and Holy Ghost, or else as it were the common 
voice of three persons, when it was said make we, and to our, in plural 
number. Man was made to the image of God in his soul. Here it is to be 
noted that he made not only the soul with the body, but he made both body 
and soul. As to the body he made male and female. God gave to man the 
lordship and power upon living beasts. When God had made man it is not 
written: Et vidit quod esset bonum, quia in proximo sciebat eum lapsurum. 
For yet he was not perfect till the woman was made, and therefore it is read: 
It is not good the man to be alone. Thus in six days was heaven and earth 
made and all the ornation of them. And then he made the seventh day on 
which he rested, not for that he was weary, but ceased his operation, and 
showed the seventh day which he blessed. Thus be shortly showed the 
generations of heaven and earth, for here be determined the works of the six 


days and the seventh day he sanctified and made holy. God had planted in 
the beginning Paradise a place of desire and delices. And man was made in 
the field of Damascus; he was made of the slime of the earth. Paradise was 
made the third day of creation, and was beset with herbs, plants and trees, 
and is a place of most mirth and joy. In the midst whereof be set two trees, 
that is the tree of life, and that other the tree of knowing good and evil. And 
there is a well, which casteth out water for to water the trees and herbs of 
Paradise. This well is the mother of all waters, which well is divided into 
four parts. One part is called Phison. This goeth about Inde. The second is 
called Gijon, otherwise Nilus, and that runneth about Ethiopia, the other 
two be called Tigris and Euphrates. Tigris runneth towards Assyria, and 
Euphrates is called fruitful, which runneth in Chaldea. These four floods 
come and spring out of the same well, and depart, and yet in some place 
some of them meet again. 

Then God took man from the place of his creation and brought him into 
Paradise, for to work there, not to labour needily, but in delighting and 
recreating him, and that he should keep Paradise. For like as Paradise 
should refresh him, so should he labour to serve God, and there God gave 
him a commandment. Every commandment standeth in two things, in doing 
or forbidding. In doing he commanded him to eat of all the trees of 
Paradise, in forbidding he commanded that he should not eat of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. This commandment was given to the man, 
and by the man it went to the woman. For when the woman was made it 
was commanded to them both, and hereto he set a pain, saying: Whatsoever 
day thou eatest thereof thou shalt die by death. 

God said: It is not good a man to be alone, make we to him an helper like 
to himself for to bring forth children. Adam supposed that some helper to 
him had been among the beasts which had been like to him. Therefore God 
brought to Adam all living beasts of the earth and air, in which be 
understood them of the water also, which with one commandment all came 
tofore him. They were brought for two causes, one was because man should 
give to each of them a name, by which they should know that he should 
dominate over them, and the second cause was because Adam should know 
that there was none of them like to him. And he named them in the Hebrew 
tongue, which was only the language and none other at the beginning. And 
so none being found like unto him, God sent in Adam a lust to sleep, which 


was no dream, but as is supposed in an extasy or in a trance; in which was 
showed to him the celestial court. Wherefore when he awoke he prophesied 
of the conjunction of Christ to his church, and of the flood that was to 
come, and of the doom and destruction of the world by fire he knew, which 
afterward he told to his children. 

Whiles that Adam slept, God took one of his ribs, both flesh and bone, 
and made that a woman, and set her tofore Adam. Which then said: This is 
now a bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh; and Adam gave her a name 
like as her lord, and said she should be called virago, which is as much as to 
say as made of a man, and is a name taken of a man. And anon, the name 
giving, he prophesied, saying: Because she is taken of the side of a man, 
therefore a man shall forsake and leave father and mother and abide and be 
adherent unto his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh; and though they 
be two persons, yet in matrimony and wedlock they be but one flesh, and in 
other things twain. For why, neither of them had power of his own flesh. 
They were both naked and were not ashamed, they felt nothing of the 
moving of their flesh, ne to refrain them as we now do, for they stood both 
in the state of innocence. Then the serpent which was hotter than any beast 
of the earth and naturally deceivable, for he was full of the devil Lucifer, 
which was deject and cast out of heaven, had great envy to man that was 
bodily in Paradise, and knew well, if he might make him to trespass and 
break God’s commandments, that he should be cast out also. Yet he was 
afeard to be taken or espied of the man, he went to the woman, not so 
prudent and more prone to slide and bow. And in the form of the serpent, 
for then the serpent was erect as a man. Bede saith that he chose a serpent 
having a maiden’s cheer, for like oft apply to like, and spake by the tongue 
of the serpent to Eve, and said: Why commanded you God that ye should 
not eat of all the trees of Paradise? This he said to find occasion to say that 
he was come for. Then the woman answered and said: Ne forte moriamur, 
lest haply we die, which she said doubting, for lightly she was flexible to 
every part. Whereunto anon he answered: Nay in no wise ye shall die, but 
God would not that ye should be like him in science, and knowing that 
when ye eat of this tree ye shall be as gods knowing good and evil, he as 
envious forbade you. And anon the woman, elate in pride and willing to be 
like to God, accorded thereto and believed him. The woman saw that the 
tree was fair to look on, and clean and sweet of savour, took and ate thereof, 


and gave unto Adam of the same; happily desiring him by fair words. But 
Adam anon agreed, for when he saw the woman not dead he supposed that 
God had said that they should die to fear them with, and then ate of the fruit 
forbidden. And anon their sight was opened that they saw their nakedness, 
and then anon they understood that they had trespassed, for anon their flesh 
began to move and stir to concupiscence. For before that they had eaten of 
the forbidden fruit, the movings were repressed and closed as in young 
children. And then, after they had sinned, they were opened like springs of 
water and began to move, and then they were expert and knew them. And 
like as they were inobedient to their superior, right so their members began 
to move against their superior, which is reason, and they felt their first 
moving in their privy members, and thereof they were ashamed. And thus 
they knew that they were naked, and they took fig leaves and sewed them 
together for to cover their members in manner of breeches. And anon after, 
they heard the voice of our Lord God walking, and anon they hied them. 
Our Lord called the man and said: Adam, where art thou? Calling him in 
blaming him and not as knowing where he was, but as who said: Adam, see 
in what misery thou art. Which answered: I have hid me, Lord, for I am 
naked. Our Lord said: Who told thee that thou wert naked, but that thou 
hast eaten of the tree for bidden? He then not meekly confessing his 
trespass, but laid the fault on his wife, and on him as giver of the woman to 
him, and said: The woman that thou gavest to me as a fellow, gave to me of 
the tree, and I ate thereof. And then our Lord said to the woman: Why didst 
thou so? Neither she accused herself, but laid the sin on the serpent, and 
privily she laid the fault on the maker of him. The serpent was not 
demanded, for he did it not of himself, but the devil by him. And our Lord, 
cursing them, began at the serpent, keeping an order and congruous number 
of curses. The serpent was the first and sinned most, for he sinned in three 
things. The woman next and sinned lese than he, but more than the man, for 
she sinned in two things. The man sinned last and least, for he sinned but in 
one. The serpent had envy, he lied, and deceived, for these three he had 
three curses. Because he had envy at the excellence of man, it was said to 
him: Thou shalt go and creep on thy breast; because he lied he is punished 
in his mouth, when it was said: Thou shalt eat earth all the days of thy life. 
Also he took away his voice and put venom in his mouth. And because he 
deceived, it was said: I shall put enmity between thee and woman, and thy 


seed and her seed. She shall break thy head, etc. In two things the woman 
sinned, in pride and eating the fruit. Because she sinned in pride, he meeked 
her, saying: Thou shalt be under the power of man, and he shall have 
lordship over thee, and he shall put thee to affliction. Now is she subject to 
a man by condition and dread, which before was but subject by love; and 
because she sinned in the fruit, she is punished in her fruit, when it was said 
to her: Thou shalt bring forth children in sorrow; in the pain of sorrow 
standeth the curse, but in bringing forth of children is a blessing. And so, in 
punishing, God forgat not to have mercy, which is to be noted, etc. And 
because Adam sinned but only in eating of the fruit, therefore he was 
punished in seeking his meat, as it is said to him: Accursed be the earth in 
thy work, that is to say for thy work of thy sin, for which is made that the 
earth that brought forth good and wholesome fruits plenteously, from 
henceforth shall bring forth but seldom, and also none without man’s 
labour, and also sometime weeds, briars, and thorns shall grow. And he 
added: Thereto shalt thou eat herbs of the earth, as who saith thou shalt be 
like a beast or jument. He cursed the earth because the trespass was of the 
fruit of the earth and not of the water. He added thereto to him of labour: In 
the sweat of thy cheer thou shalt eat thy bread unto the time thou return 
again into the earth; that is to say till thou die, for thou art earth, and into 
earth thou shalt go again. 

Then Adam, wailing and sorrowing the misery that was to come of his 
posterity, named his wife Eve, which is to say, mother of all living folk. 
Then God made to Adam and Eve two leathern coats of the skins of dead 
beasts, to the end that they bare with them the sign of mortality, and said: 
Lo, Adam is made as one of us, knowing good and evil, now lest he put his 
hand and take of the tree of life and live ever, as who saith: beware and cast 
him out, lest he take and eat of the tree of life. And so he was cast out of 
Paradise, and set in the field of Damascus where as he was made and taken 
from, for to work and labour there. And our Lord set Cherubim to keep 
Paradise of delight with a burning sword and pliant, to the end that none 
should enter there ne come to the tree of life. 

After then that Adam was cast out of Paradise and set in the world, he 
knew his wife and engendered Cain, the fifteenth year after he was made, 
and his sister Calmana. They came out of Paradise virgins, as Methodius 
saith, and when Adam was made, he was made a perfect man as a man of 


thirty years of age when he was but one day old, and he might well have 
gotten many children tofore Cain, but after another fifteen years was Abel 
born, and his sister Delbora. 

When Adam was an hundred and thirty years of age, Cain slew Abel his 
brother. Truth it is, after many days Cain and Abel offered sacrifice and 
gifts unto God. It is to be believed that Adam taught his sons to offer to God 
their tithes and first fruits. Cain offered fruits, for he was a ploughman and 
tiller of earth, and Abel offered milk and the first of the lambs, Moses saith, 
of the fattest of the flock. And God beheld the gifts of Abel, for he and his 
sacrifices were acceptable to our Lord; and as to Cain his sacrifices, God 
beheld them not, for they were not to him acceptable, he offered withies and 
thorns. And as some doctors say, fire came from heaven and lighted the 
sacrifice of Abel, and the gifts of Cain pleased not our Lord, for the 
sacrifice would not belight nor burn clear in the light of God. Whereof Cain 
had great envy unto his brother Abel, which arose against him and slew 
him. And our Lord said to him: Where is Abel thy brother? He answered 
and said: I wot never, am I keeper of my brother? Then our Lord said: What 
hast thou done? The voice of the blood of thy brother crieth to thee from the 
earth, wherefore thou art cursed, and accursed be the earth that received the 
blood of thy brother by his mouth of thy hands. When thou shalt work and 
labour the earth it shall bring forth no fruit, but thou shalt be fugitive, 
vagabond, and void on the earth. This Cain deserved well to be cursed, 
knowing the pain of the first trespass of Adam, yet he added thereto murder 
and slaughter of his brother. Then Cain, dreading that beasts should devour 
him, or if he went forth he should be slain of the men, or if he dwelt with 
them, they would slay him for his sin, damned himself, and in despair said: 
My wickedness is more than I can deserve to have forgiveness, whoso find 
me shall slay me. This he said of dread, or else wishing, as who said, would 
God he would slay me. Then our Lord said: Nay not so, thou shalt die, but 
not soon, for whosoever slayeth Cain shall be punished seven sithes more, 
for he should deliver him from dread, from labour and misery, and added 
that he should be punished personally sevenfold more. This punition shall 
endure to him in pain unto the seventh, Lameth, whosomever shall slay 
seventh Cain shall loose seven vengeances. Some hold that his pain endured 
unto the seventh generation, for he committed seven sins. He departed not 
truly, he had envy to his brother, he wrought guilefully, he slew his brother 


falsely, he denied it, he despaired and damned, he did no penance. And after 
he went into the east, fugitive and vagabond. Cain knew his wife which 
bare Enoch, and he made a city and named it Enoch after the name of his 
son Enoch. Here it showeth well that this time were many men, though their 
generation be not said, whom Cain called to his city, by whose help he 
made it, whom he induced to theft and robbery. 

He was the first that walled or made cities; dreading them that he hurted, 
for surety he brought his people into the towns. Then Enoch gat Irad, and 
Irad Mehujael, and he gat Methusael, and he gat Lameth, which was the 
seventh from Adam and worst, for he brought in first bigamy, and by him 
was committed first adultery, against the law of God and of nature, and 
against the decree of God. This Lameth took two wives, Adah and Zilla; of 
Adah he gat Jabal which found first the craft to make folds for shepherds 
and to change their pasture, and ordained flocks of sheep, and departed the 
sheep from the goats after the quality, the lambs by themselves, and the 
older by themselves, and understood the feeding of them after the season of 
the year. The name of his brother was Jubal, father of singers in the harp 
and organs, not of the instruments, for they were found long after, but he 
was the finder of music, that is to say of consonants of accord, such as 
shepherds use in their delights and sports. And forasmuch as he heard 
Adam prophesy of two judgments by the fire and water, that all things 
should be destroyed thereby, and that his craft new found should not perish, 
he did do write it in two pillars or columns, one of marble, another of clay 
of the earth, to the end that one should endure against the water, and that 
other against the fire. Josephus saith that the pillar of marble is yet in the 
land of Syria. Of Zilla he begat Tubal-cain, which found first the craft of 
smithery and working of iron, and made things for war, and sculptures and 
gravings in metal to the pleasure of the eyes, which he so working, Tubal, 
tofore said, had delight in the sound of his hammers, of which he made the 
consonants and tunes of accord in his song. Noema, sister of Tubal-cain, 
found first the craft of diverse texture. 

Lameth was a shooter, and used to shoot at wild beasts, for none use of 
the meat of them, but only for to have the skins for their clothing, and lived 
so long that he was blind and had a child to lead him. And on a time by 
adventure he slew Cain. For Cain was alway afeard and hid him among 
bushes and briars, and the child that led Lameth had supposed it had been 


some wild beast and directed Lameth to shoot thereat, and so, weening to 
shoot at a beast, slew Cain. And when he knew that he had slain Cain, he 
with his bow slew the child, and thus he slew them both to his damnation; 
therefore as the sin of Cain was punished seven sithes, so was the sin of 
Lameth seventy sithes and seven. That is to say seventyseven souls that 
came of Lameth were perished in the deluge and Noah’s flood; also his wife 
did him much sorrow, and evil-entreated him. And he being wroth said that 
he suffered that for his double homicide and manslaughter, yet nevertheless 
he feared him by pain, saying: Why will ye slay of me? he shall be more 
and sorer punished that slayeth me, than he that slew Cain. 

After that Abel was slain, Strabus saith that Adam avowed no more to 
have to do with his wife, but by an angel he brake the vow, because a son 
should be born to God. Yet nevertheless Josephus said that when Abel was 
slain and Cain fled away, Adam thought of procreation of children, and so 
when he was one hundred and thirty years old he engendered Seth like to 
his similitude, and he to the image of God. This Seth was a good man, and 
he gat Enos, and Enos Cainan, and Cainan begot Malaleel, and Malaleel 
Jared, and Jared Enoch, and Enoch Methuselah, and Methuselah Lamech, 
and Lamech Noah. And like as in the generation of Cain the seventh was 
the worst, so in the generation of Seth the seventh was the best, that was 
Enoch whom God took and brought him into Paradise, unto the time that he 
shall come with Elias for to convert the hearts of the fathers into the sons. 
And Adam lived after he had begotten Seth eight hundred years, and 
engendered sons and daughters. Some hold opinion thirty sons and thirty 
daughters, and some fifty of that one and fifty of that other. We find no 
certainty of them in the Bible. But all the days of Adam living here in earth 
amount to the sum of nine hundred and thirty years. And in the end of his 
life when he should die, it is said, but of none authority, that he sent Seth his 
son into Paradise for to fetch the oil of mercy, where he received certain 
grains of the fruit of the tree of mercy by an angel. And when he came 
again he found his father Adam yet alive and told him what he had done. 
And then Adam laughed first and then died. And then he laid the grains or 
kernels under his father’s tongue and buried him in the vale of Hebron; and 
out of his mouth grew three trees of the three grains, of which trees the 
cross that our Lord suffered his passion on was made, by virtue of which he 


gat very mercy, and was brought out of darkness into very light of heaven. 
To the which he bring us that liveth and reigneth God, world without end. 


Noah 


The first Sunday in Sexagesima. 


After that Adam was dead, died Eve and was buried by him. At the 
beginning, in the first age, the people lived long. Adam lived nine hundred 
and thirty years, and Methuselah lived nine hundred and sixty-nine years. S. 
Jerome saith that he died the same year that the flood was. Then Noah was 
the tenth from Adam in the generation of Seth, in whom the first age was 
ended. The seventy interpreters say that this first age dured two thousand 
two hundred and forty-four years. S. Jerome saith not fully two thousand, 
and Methodius full two thousand, etc. 

Noah then was a man perfect and righteous and kept God’s 
commandment. And when he was five hundred years old, he gat Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet. This time men began to multiply on the earth, and the 
children of God, that is to say of Seth, as religious, saw the daughters of 
men, that is to say of Cain, and were overcome by concupiscence and took 
them to their wives. This time was so much sin on the earth in the sin of 
lechery, which was misused against nature, wherefore God was displeased 
and determined in his prescience to destroy man that he had made, and said: 
I shall put man away that I have made, and my spirit shall not abide in man 
for ever, for he is flesh. As who said, I shall not punish man perpetually as I 
do the devil, for man is frail, and yet ere I shall destroy him I shall give him 
Space and time of repentance and to amend him, if he wild. The time of 
repentance shall be one hundred and twenty years. Then Noah, righteous 
and perfect, walked with God, that is in his laws, and the earth was corrupt 
by sin and filled. 

When God saw the earth to be corrupt, and that every man was corrupt by 
sin upon the earth, he said to Noah: The end of all people is come tofore me 
except them that shall be saved, and the earth is replenished with their 
wickedness. I shall destroy them with the earth, id est, with the fertility of 
the earth. Make to thee an ark of tree, hewn, polished, and squared. And 


make there divers places, and lime it with clay and pitch within and 
without, that is to wit with glue which is so fervent, that the timber may not 
be loosed. And thou shalt make it three hundred cubits of length, fifty in 
breadth, and thirty of height. And make therein divers distinctions of places 
and chambers and of wardrobes. And the ark had a door for to enter in and 
come out, and a window was made thereon which that the Hebrews say was 
of crystal. This ark was on making, from the beginning that God 
commanded first to make it, one hundred and twenty years. In which time 
Noah oft desired the people to leave their sin, and how he had spoken with 
God, and that he was commanded to make the ship, for God should destroy 
them for their sin, but if they left it. And they mocked him and said that he 
raved and was a fool, and gave no faith to his saying and continued in their 
sin and wickedness. Then, when the ark was perfectly made, God bade him 
to take into it of all the beasts of the earth, and also of the fowls of the air, 
of each two, male and female, that they may live. And also of all the meats 
of the earth that be comestible, that they may serve and feed thee and them. 
And Noah did all that our Lord commanded him. Then said our Lord to 
Noah: Enter thou and all thy household into the ark, that is to say thou and 
thy wife and thy three sons and their three wives. I have seen that thou art 
rightful in this generation. Of all beasts that be clean thou shalt take seven, 
and of unclean beasts but only two. And of the birds seven and seven, male 
and female, that they may be saved on the face of the earth. Yet after seven 
days I shall rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights, and shall destroy 
all the substance that I made on the earth. And Noah did all things that our 
Lord commanded him. He was six hundred years old when the flood began 
on the earth. And then Noah entered in and his sons, his wife, and the wives 
of his sons, all into the ark to eschew the waters of the flood. Of all the 
beasts and the fowls, and of all that moved and had life on earth, male and 
female, Noah took in to him as our Lord had bidden. And seven days after 
they were entered, the water began to increase. The wells of the abysms 
were broken, and the cataracts of heaven were opened, that is to say the 
clouds, and it rained on the earth forty days and forty nights. And the ark 
was elevate and borne upon the waters on height above the mountains and 
hills, for the water was grown higher fifteen cubits above all the mountains, 
that it should purge and wash the filth of the air. Then was consumed all 
that was on the earth living, man, woman, and beast and birds. And all that 


ever bare life, so that nothing abode upon the earth, for the water was 
fifteen cubits above the highest mountain of the earth. And when Noah was 
entered he shut the door fast without forth, and limed it with glue. And so 
the waters abode elevate in height an hundred and fifty days from the day 
that Noah entered in. And our Lord then remembered Noah and all them 
that were in the ark with him, and also on the beasts and fowls, and ceased 
the waters. And the wells and cataracts were closed, and the rains were 
prohibited, and forbidden to rain no more. The seventh month, the twenty- 
seventh day of the month, the ark rested on the hills of Armenia. The tenth 
month, of the first day of the month, the tops of the hills appeared first. 
After these forty days after the lessing of the waters, Noah opened the 
window and desired sore to have tidings of ceasing of the flood. And sent 
out a raven for to have tidings, and when he was gone he returned no more 
again, for peradventure she found some dead carrion of a beast swimming 
on the water, and lighted thereon to feed her and was left there. After this he 
sent out a dove which flew out, and when she could find no place to rest ne 
set her foot on, she returned unto Noah and he took her in. Yet then were 
not the tops of the hills bare. And seven days after he sent her out again, 
which at even returned, bearing a branch of an olive tree, burgeoning, in her 
mouth. And after other seven days he sent her again, which came no more 
again. Then in the year of Noah six hundred and one, the first day of the 
month, Noah opened the covering of the ark and saw that the earth was dry, 
but he durst not go out, but abode the commandment of our Lord. The 
second month, the twenty-seventh day of the month, our Lord said to Noah: 
Go out of the ark, thou and thy wife, thy sons and the wives of thy sons. He 
commanded them to go conjointly out which disjointly entered, and let go 
out with them all the beasts and fowls living, and all the reptiles, every each 
after his kind and gender, to whom our Lord said: Grow ye and multiply 
upon the earth. Then Noah issued out and his wife, and his sons with their 
wives, and all the beasts, the same day a year after they entered in, every 
one after his gender. Noah then edified an altar to our Lord and took of all 
the beasts that were clean and offered sacrifice unto our Lord; and our Lord 
smelled the sweetness of the sacrifice and said to Noah: From henceforth I 
shall not curse the earth for man, for he is prone and ready to fall from the 
beginning of his youth. I shall no more destroy man by such vengeance. 
And then our Lord blessed them and said: Grow ye and multiply the earth 


and be ye lords of all the beasts of the earth, of the fowls of the air, and of 
the fishes. I have given all things to you, but eat no flesh with the blood. I 
command you to slay no man, nor to shed no man’s blood. I have made man 
after mine image. Whosomever sheddeth his brother’s blood, his blood shall 
be shed. Go ye forth and grow and multiply and fill the earth. This said our 
Lord to Noah and his sons: Lo! I have made a covenant with you and with 
them that shall come after you, that I shall no more bring such a flood to 
slay all people, and in token thereof I have set my rainbow in the clouds of 
heaven: for who that trespasseth I shall do justice otherwise on him. Noah 
lived after the flood three hundred and fifty years. From the time of Adam 
until after Noah’s flood, the time and season was alway green and 
tempered; and all that time men ate no flesh, for the herbs and fruits were 
then of great strength and effect, they were pure and nourishing. But after 
the flood the earth was weaker and brought not forth so good fruit, 
wherefore flesh was ordained to be eaten. And then Noah began to labour 
for his livelihood with his sons, and began to till the earth, to destroy briars 
and thorns and to plant vines. And so on a time Noah had drunk so much of 
the wine that he was drunk, and lay and slept, and his privy member lay 
bare and open. Ham, his middlest son espied it, and laughed and scomed his 
father, and called his brethren to see, which came backward for to cover 
their father, and would not look on it, and rebuked Ham of his folly and sin. 
And when Noah was covered with the mantle, anon he awoke, and when he 
understood how Ham his son had scorned him, he cursed him and also his 
son Canaan, and blessed Shem and Japhet because they covered him. 

All the days of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years and then he died. 
And after his death his sons dealed all the world between them, Shem had 
all Asia, Ham Africa, and Japhet all Europe. Thus was it departed. Asia is 
the best part and is as much as the other two, and that is in the east. Africa 
is the south part, and therein is Carthage and many rich countries, therein be 
blue and black men. Ham had that to his part of Africa. The third part is 
Europe which is in the north and west, therein is Greece, Rome and 
Germany. In Europe reigneth now most the christian law and faith, wherein 
is many a rich realm. And so was the world departed to the three sons of 
Noah. 


Abraham 


The Sunday called Quinquagesima is read in the church the history of the 
holy patriarch Abraham which was the son of Terah. This Terah was the 
tenth from Noah in the generation of Shem. Japhet had seven sons and Ham 
four sons. Out of the generation of Ham Nimrod came, which was a wicked 
man and cursed in his works, and began to make the tower of Babel which 
was great and high. And at the making of this tower, God changed the 
languages, in such wise that no man understood other. For tofore the 
building of that tower was but one manner speech in all the world, and there 
were made seventy-two speeches. The tower was great, it was ten miles 
about and five thousand and eighty-four steps of height. This Nimrod was 
the first man that found mawmetry and idolatry, which endured long and yet 
doth. Then I turn again to Terah which had three sons, which was Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran. Of Nahor came Us, Bus, and Batuel. Of Us came Job, of 
Bus came Balaam, and of Batuel Rebekah and Laban. Of Haran came Lot 
and two daughters, Melcha and Sara. 

Now I shall speak of Abram of whom our blessed lady came. He wedded 
Sara, daughter of his brother Haran. Abram was ever faithful and true, he 
was sixty-five years old when his father died, for whom he mourned till our 
Lord comforted him, which said to Abram: Abram, make thee ready and go 
out of thy land and kindred, and also from the house of thy father, and come 
into the land that I shall show to thee. I shall make thee grow into much 
people; I shall bless thee and magnify thy name, and thou shalt be blessed, 
and I shall bless them that bless thee, and curse them that curse thee, and in 
thee shall be blessed all the kindreds of the earth. 

Abram was seventy years old when he departed from the land of Haran, 
and he took with him Sara his wife, and Lot the son of his brother, and their 
meiny, and his cattle and his substance, and came into the land of Canaan, 
and came into the vale of Sichem, in which were ill people which were the 
people of Canaan. And our Lord said to Abram: I shall give to thee this land 


and to thine heirs. Then Abram did raise an altar on which he did sacrifice, 
and blessed and thanked our Lord. Abram beheld all the land toward the 
south, and saw the beauty thereof, and found it like as our Lord told him. 
But he had not been long in the land but that there fell great hunger therein, 
wherefore he left that country and went into Egypt and took with him Sara 
his wife. And as they went by the way Abram said to his wife: I fear and 
dread sore that when we come to this people, which be lawless, that they 
shall take thee for thy beauty and slay me, because they would use thee. 
Wherefore say thou art my sister, and I thy brother, and she agreed thereto. 
And when they were come in to that country the people saw that she was so 
fair, and anon they told the king, which anon commanded that she should be 
brought into his presence. And when she was come, God of his good grace 
so purveyed for her, that no man had power to use any lechery with her ne 
to do her villainy. Wherefore the king was feared that God would have 
taken vengeance on him for her, and sent for Abram and said to him that he 
should take his wife, and that he had evil done to say, that she was his sister, 
and so delivered her again, and gave him gold and silver, and bade that men 
should worship him in all his land, and he should freely at his pleasure 
depart with all his goods. Then after this Abram took his wife Sara and 
went home again, and came unto Bethel, and set there an altar of stone, and 
there he adored and worshipped the name of God. His store and beasts 
began to multiply, and Lot with his meiny was also there. And their beasts 
began so sore to increase and multiply, that unnethe the country might 
suffice to their pasture, in so much that rumour and grudging began to 
sourde and arise between the herdmen of Abram and the herdmen of Lot. 
Then Abram said to Lot: Lo! this country is great and wide, I pray thee to 
choose on which hand thou wilt go, and take it for thy meiny and thy beasts. 
And let no strife be between me and thee, ne between my herdmen ne thy 
herdmen. Lo! behold all the country is tofore thee, take which thou wilt; if 
thou go on the right side, I shall go on the left side, and if thou take the left, 
I will go on the right side. Then Lot beheld the country and saw a fair plain 
toward flom Jordan, which was pleasant, and the flood ran toward Sodom 
and Gomorrah, which was like a paradise, and took that part for him. And 
Abram took towards the west, which was beside the people of Canaan at the 
foot of mount Mamre. And Lot dwelled in Sodom. The people of Sodom 
were worst of all people. 


Our Lord said to Abram: Lift up thine eyes and see directly from the 
place that thou art now in, from the north to the south, and from the east to 
the west. All this land that thou seest I shall give thee, and to thy seed for 
evermore. I shall make thy seed as powder or dust of the earth, who that 
may number the dust of the earth shall number thy seed. Arise therefore and 
walk the land in length and in breadth, for I shall give it to thee. Abram 
moved then his tabernacle and dwelled in the valley of Mamre, which is in 
Hebron and set there his tabernacle. It happened soon after that there was a 
war in that land, that four kings warred again other five kings, which were 
of Sodom, Gomorrah and other. And the four kings overthrew the five and 
slew them, and spoiled and took all the substance of the country and took 
also with them Lot and all his goods. And a man gat away from them and 
came to Abram, and told him how that Lot was taken and led away. And 
then anon Abram did do gather his people together, the number of three 
hundred and eighteen. And followed after, and departed his people in two 
parties because they should not escape. And Abram smote in among them, 
and slew the kings, and rescued Lot and all his goods, and delivered the 
men of Sodom that were taken and the women. And they of Sodom came 
against him, and Melchisedech came and met with him, and offered to him 
bread and wine. This Melchisedech was king and priest of Jerusalem and all 
the country, and blessed Abram. And there Abram gave to him the tythes of 
all he had. And the king of Sodom would that Abram should have had such 
prey as he took, but he would not have as much as the latchet of a shoe, and 
thus gat Abram much love of all the people. After this our Lord appeared to 
Abram in a vision and said: Abram, dread thee nothing, I am thy protector, 
and thy reward and meed shall be great. Abram answered: Lord God, what 
wilt thou give me? Thou wottest well I have no children, and sith I have 
none I will well that Eleazar the son of my bailiff be my heir. Nay, said our 
Lord, he shall not be thine heir, but he that shall issue and come of thy seed 
Shall be thine heir. Our Lord led him out and bade him behold the heaven, 
and number the stars if thou mayst, and said to him, so shall thy 
offspringing and seed be. And Abram believed it and gave faith to our 
Lord’s words, and it was reputed to him to justice. And our Lord said to 
him, I am the Lord that led thee out of the land of Ur of the Chaldees for to 
give to thee this land into thy possession. And Abram said: Lord, how shall 
I know that I shall possess it? A voice said to Abram: Thy seed shall be 


exiled into Egypt by the space of four hundred years, and shall be there in 
servitude, and after, I shall bring them hither again in the fourth generation. 
Thou shalt abide here unto thy good age, and shalt be buried here, and go 
with thy fathers in peace. Sara was yet without child, and she had a 
handmaid named Hagar, an Egyptian, and she on a day said to Abram her 
husband: Thou seest I may bear no child, wherefore I would thou took 
Hagar my maid, and lie by her that thou might get a child which I might 
keep and hold for mine. And ten year after that Abram had dwelled in that 
land, he took Hagar and get her with child, and anon as she felt herself with 
child she despised her mistress Then Sara said to Abram: Thou dost evil. I 
gave thee licence to lie with my servant, and now sith she is conceived by 
thee, she hath me in despite, God judge this between thee and me. To whom 
Abram answered: Thine handmaid is in thine hands, chastise her as it 
pleaseth thee. After this Sara chastised Hagar and put her to so great 
affliction that she went away; and as she went an angel met with her in the 
wilderness by a well, and said: Hagar, whence comest and whither goest 
thou? She answered: I flee away from the face of my lady Sara. To whom 
the angel said, return again and submit thee by humbleness unto thy lady, 
and I shall multiply thy seed, and so much people shall come of it that it 
cannot be numbered for multitude. And he said furthermore: Thou hast 
conceived and shalt bear a child and shalt call him Ishmael. He shall be a 
fierce man, he shall be against all men, and all men against him. Then 
Hagar returned home and served her lady, and soon after this she was 
delivered of Ishmael. Abram was eighty-six years old when Ishmael was 
born. 

When Abram was ninety-nine years, our Lord appeared to him and said: 
Abram, lo! I am the Lord Almighty, walk thou before me and be perfect, 
and I shall keep covenant between me and thee and shall multiply thy seed 
greatly. And Abram fell down lowting low to the earth and thanked him. 
Then our Lord said I am, and my covenant I shall keep to thee, thou shalt be 
father of much people. Thou shalt no more be called Abram, but Abraham, 
for I have ordained thee father of much people. I shall make thee to increase 
most abundantly; kings and princes shall come of thee, and shall stablish 
my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed in thy generations. I shall 
give to thee and to thy seed after thee the land of thy pilgrimage, all the land 
of Canaan, into their possession and I shall be their God. Yet said God to 


Abraham: And thou shalt keep thy covenant to me, and thine heirs after 
thee in their generations, and this shall be the covenant that ye shall keep 
and thine heirs after thee. Every man-child and male shall be circumcised in 
his privy member, that it be a token between me and you. Every child 
masculine that shall be born shall be circumcised when he is eight days old, 
and I will that this sign shall be in your flesh. And see that the men in your 
generation be circumcised, begin at thyself and thy children. And all that 
dwell in thy kindred, who of you that shall not be circumcised in his flesh 
shall be cast and put out for ever from my people, because he obeyeth not 
my statute and ordinance. And thy wife Sara shall be called no more Sara 
but she shall be called Sarah, and I shall bless her, and shall give to thee a 
son of her, whom I shall bless also. I shall him increase into nations, and 
kings of peoples shall come of him. Abraham fell down on his face toward 
the earth and laughed in his heart, saying: May it be that a woman of ninety 
years may conceive and bear a child? I beseech thee, Lord, that Ishmael 
may live before thee. Our Lord said to Abraham, Sarah shall bring forth a 
son whom thou shalt name Isaac, and I shall keep my covenant to him for 
evermore, and to his heirs after him. And I have heard they request for 
Ishmael also. I shall bless him and increase, and shall multiply his seed into 
much people, twelve dukes shall come of him. I shall keep my covenant to 
Isaac, whom Sarah shall bring forth the next year. When these words were 
finished Abraham took Ishmael his son and all the men, small and great, 
strangers and other that were in his house, and circumcised them. Ishmael 
was thirteen years old when he was circumcised, and Abraham was ninety- 
nine years when he himself was circumcised. And thus that same day he 
and his son Ishmael and all the men in his house, as well as strangers, of 
what degree they were, received this new law of circumcision, whereby 
they were known from other people. After this on a time, as Abraham sat 
beside his house in the vale of Mamre in the heat of the day, and as he lift 
up his eyes, he saw three young men coming to him, and anon as he saw 
these three standing by him he ran to them and worshipped one alone; he 
saw three and worshipped but one. That betokeneth the Trinity, and prayed 
them to be harboured with him, and took water and washed their feet: and 
prayed them to tarry under the tree, and he would bring bread to them for to 
comfort them. And they bade him do as he had said, he went and bade 
Sarah to make three ashy cakes and sent his child for a tender fat calf, 


which was sodden and boiled. And he served them with butter and milk, 
and the calf, and set it tofore them. He stood by them, and when they had 
eaten they demanded him: Where is Sarah thy wife? And he said: Yonder in 
the tabernacle. And he said, I shall go and come again, and Sarah thy wife 
shall have a child. And she stood behind the door and heard it and laughed, 
and said softly to herself: How may it be that my lord is so old and I also 
that I should bear Abraham a child? She thought it impossible. Then said 
our Lord to Abraham: Why laugheth Sarah thy wife, saying in scorn, Shall I 
bear a child? but as I said to thee before, I shall return and come again, and 
she shall have a child in that time. And he asked Sarah why she smiled in 
scom, and she said she smiled ne laughed not, and our Lord said, It is not 
so, for thou laughedst. When they had rested Abraham conveyed them on 
the way. And our Lord said to Abraham: I have not hid from thee what I 
purpose to do. The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is multiplied and their sin 
is much grievous. I shall descend and see if the sin be so great, the stench 
thereof cometh to heaven, I shall take vengeance and destroy them. Then 
Abraham said: I hope, Lord, thou wilt not destroy the just and righteous 
man with the wicked sinner. I beseech thee, Lord, to spare them. Our Lord 
said: If there be fifty good and righteous men among them, I shall spare 
them. And Abraham said: Good Lord, if there be found forty, I pray thee to 
spare them. Our Lord said: If there be forty, I shall spare them, and so from 
forty to thirty and from thirty to twenty and from twenty to ten, and our 
Lord said: If there be found ten good men among them, I shall not destroy 
them. And then our Lord went from Abraham, and he returned home again. 
That same eventide came two angels into Sodom, and Lot sat at his gate, 
and when he saw them he went and worshipped them and prayed them to 
come and rest in his house, and abide there and wash their feet. And they 
said: Nay, we shall abide here in the street, and Lot constrained them and 
brought them into his house and made a feast to them. But ere they should 
go to bed, the sinful and cursed people of the town, young and old, beset 
and environed Lot’s house, and called Lot, and said: Where be the men that 
thou tookest into thy house this night? Bring them forth that we may know 
and use them. And Lot anon shut the door, and stood behind and said to 
them: O ye my brethren, I beseech you that ye will not do ne commit this 
wicked sin on them. I have two daughters, virgins, which yet never knew 
man. I shall bring them out to you, and use ye them, but these men I pray 


you to spare, they be entered under the shadow of my protection. They said 
again to him: Go forth and fetch them; thou art entered among us as a 
stranger, shalt thou rule and judge us? We shall put thee to more affliction 
than them. Lot withstood them mightily; they had almost broken up the 
doors, but the men set hand to, and did help Lot, and brought him in and did 
shut fast the door: and smote them that were without with blindness that 
they might not see, ne find the door. Then said the angels to Lot: If thou 
have here of thy kindred, sons or daughters, all them that long to thee, lead 
out of this city, we shall destroy this place, for the cry thereof is come to our 
Lord, which hath sent us for to destroy them. Lot went unto his kinsmen 
and said: Arise and take your children, and go out of this city, for our Lord 
shall destroy it. And they supposed that he had raved or japed. And as soon 
as it was day the angels said to Lot: Arise, and take thy wife and thy two 
daughters, and go out of this town lest ye perish with them. Yet he 
dissimuling, they took him by the hand and his wife and two daughters, 
because that God should spare them, and led them out of the city. And there 
they said to him: Save thy soul and look not behind thee lest thou perish 
also, but save thee in the mountain. Lot said to them: I beseech thee, my 
Lord, forasmuch as thy servant hath found grace before thee, and that thou 
hast showed thy mercy to me, and that peradventure I might take harm on 
the hill, that I may go into the little city hereby and may be saved there. He 
said to Lot: I have heard thy prayers, and for thy sake I shall not subvert this 
town for which thou hast prayed, hie thee and save thyself there, for I may 
do nothing till thou be therein. Therefore that town is called Zoar. So Lot 
went in to Zoar; and the sun arose, and our Lord rained from heaven upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah sulphur and fire, and subverted the cities and all the 
dwellers of the towns about that region, and all that was there growing and 
burgeoning. Lot’s wife tured her and looked towards the cities, and anon 
she was turned into a statue or image of salt, which abideth so unto this day. 
Abraham arose in the morning early, and looked towards the cities, and saw 
the smoke ascending from the places, like as it had been the light of a 
furnace. What time our Lord subverted these cities he remembered 
Abraham, and delivered Lot from the vengeance of the cities in which he 
dwelled. Then Lot ascended from Zoar and dwelled in the mountain, and 
his two daughters with him. He dreaded to abide any longer in the town, but 
dwelled in a cave, he and his two daughters with him. 


Then the elder daughter said to the younger: Our father is old, and there 
is no man left on the earth living that may do have ado with us after the 
manner of the world, come and let us make him drunk and let us sleep with 
him, that we may have some seed of him. They gave their father wine to 
drink that night and made him drunk. And the elder daughter went to him, 
and conceived of him, he not knowing of it. And the second night in like 
wise conceived the younger daughter, and Lot was not knowing thereof. 
They conceived both of their father. The more had a son and called him 
Moab; he is father of the Moabites unto this day. The younger brought forth 
another son and called him Ammon; he is father of the Ammonites unto this 
day. 

Abraham departed from thence and went southward and dwelled between 
Kadesh and Shur, and went a pilgrimage to Gerar. He said that his wife was 
his sister. Abimelech the king of Gerar sent for her and took her. God came 
to Abimelech in his sleep and said: Thou shalt be dead for the woman that 
thou hast taken, she hath an husband. Abimelech touched her not and said: 
Lord, wilt thou slay a man ignorant and rightful? She said that she was his 
sister, in the simpleness of my heart and cleanness of my hands I did this. 
And God said to him: I know well that with a simple heart thou didst it, and 
therefore I have kept thee from having to do with her, now yield the woman 
to her husband, and he shall pray for thee, he is a prophet and thou shalt 
live. And if thou deliver her not, thou shalt die, and all they that be in thy 
house. Abimelech arose up the same night and called all his servants, and 
told them all these words. All they dreaded sore. Also Abimelech called 
Abraham and said to him: What hast thou done to us, that we have 
trespassed to thee? Thou hast caused me and my realm to sin greatly. Thou 
hast done that thou shouldst not have done. What sawest thou for to do so? 
Abraham said: I thought that the dread of God was not in this place, and 
that ye would slay me for my wife; and certainly otherwise she is also my 
sister, the daughter of my father but not of my mother, and I have wedded 
her. And after that I went from the house of my father, I said to her: 
Wheresomever we go say thou art my sister. Then Abimelech took sheep 
and oxen and servants and maidens, and gave to Abraham, and delivered to 
him Sarah his wife, and said: Lo! the land is here tofore thee, wheresoever 
thou wilt, dwell and abide. And he said to Sarah: Lo ! I have given to thy 
brother a thousand pieces of silver, this shall be to thee a veil of shine eyes, 


and wheresomever thou go, remember that thou wert taken. Abraham 
prayed for Abimelech and his meiny and God healed him, his wife and all 
his servants, and they conceived. Our Lord had closed the place of 
engendering of all the house of Abimelech for Sarah the wife of Abraham. 
Our Lord then visited Sarah, and she conceived and brought forth a son in 
her old age, than same time that God had promised. Abraham called his son 
that she had borne, Isaac, and when he was eight days old he circumcised 
him as God had commanded, and Abraham was then an hundred years old. 
Then said Sarah: Who would have supposed that I should give suck to my 
child, being so old? I laughed when I heard our Lord say so, and all they 
that shall hear of it may well laugh. The child grew and was weaned from 
the pap, and Abraham made a great feast at the day of his weaning. After 
this, on a day when Sarah saw the son of Hagar her handmaid play with her 
son Isaac, she said to Abraham: Cast out this handmaid with her son, the 
son of the handmaid shall not be heir with my son Isaac. Abraham took this 
word hard and grievously for his son. Then said God to him: Let it not be 
hard to thee for thy son and handmaid, whatsomever Sarah say to thee hear 
her voice, for in Isaac shall thy seed be called. Yet shall I make the son of 
the handmaid grow into great people, for he is of thy seed. Abraham rose 
early in the morning, and took bread and a bottle of water, and laid it on her 
shoulder, and gave to her the child and let her go, which, when she was 
departed, erred in the wilderness of Beersheba. And when the water was 
consumed that was in the bottle, she left the child under a tree that was 
there and went thence as far as a bow shot and sat her down, and said: I 
shall not see my son die, and there she wept. Our Lord heard the voice of 
the child, and an anger called Hagar saying, What doest thou, Hagar? Be 
not afeard, our Lord hath heard the voice of the child from the place which 
he is now in. Arise and take the child and hold him by the hand, for I shall 
make him to increase into much people. God opened her eyes and she saw a 
pit of water, and anon she went and filled the bottle, and gave the child to 
drink, and abode with him, which grew and dwelled in the wilderness, and 
became there a young man and an archer, and dwelled also in the desert of 
Paran. And his mother took to him a wife of the land of Egypt. 

That same time said Abimelech, and Phicol the prince of his host, unto 
Abraham: Our Lord is with thee in all things that thou doest. Swear thou by 
the Lord that thou grieve not me, ne them that shall come after me, ne my 


kindred, but after the mercy that I have showed to thee, so do to me and to 
my land in which thou hast dwelled as a stranger. And Abraham said, I shall 
swear. And he blamed Abimelech for the pit of water which his servants 
had taken away by strength. Abimelech answered: I know not who hath 
done this thing, and thou toldest me not thereof, and I never heard thereof 
till this day. And then after this they made covenant together, and promised 
each to other to be friends together. 

After all these things God tempted Abraham, and said to him: Abraham, 
Abraham. He answered and said: I am here, and he said to him: Take thou 
thine only son that thou lovest, Isaac, and go into the land of Vision and 
offer him in sacrifice to me upon one of the hills that I shall show to thee. 
Then Abraham arose in the night, and made ready his ass, and took with 
him two young men and Isaac his son. And when they had hewn and 
gathered the wood together to make sacrifice, they went to the place that 
God commanded him. The third day after, he lift up his eyes and saw from 
afar the place, and he said to his children: Abide ye here with the ass, I and 
my son shall go to yonder place, and when we have worshipped there we 
shall return to you. Then he took the wood of the sacrifice and laid it on his 
son Isaac, and he bare in his hands fire and the sword. And as they went 
both together, Isaac said to his father: Father mine. What wilt thou, my son? 
said Abraham, and he said: Lo! here is fire and wood, where is the sacrifice 
that shall be offered? Abraham answered: My son, God shall provide for 
him a sacrifice well enough. They went forth and came to the place that 
God had ordained, and there made an altar, and laid the wood thereon, and 
took Isaac and set him on the wood on the altar, and took his sword and 
would have offered him up to God. And lo! the angel of God cried to him 
from heaven saying: Abraham, Abraham, which answered: I am here, and 
he said to him. Extend not thy hand upon thy child, and do nothing to him, 
now I know that thou dreadest God, and hast not spared thine only son for 
me. Abraham looked behind him, and saw among the briars a ram fast by 
the horns, which he took, and offered him in sacrifice for his son. He called 
that place: The Lord seeth. The angel called Abraham the second time 
saying: I have sworn by myself, saith the Lord, because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not spared thine only son for me, I shall bless thee and shall 
multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, and like the gravel that is on the 
seaside, thy seed shall possess the gates of their enemies, and in thy seed 


shall be blessed all the people of the earth, for thou obeyedst to me. 
Abraham then returned to his servants, and went into Beersheba and 
dwelled there. Sarah lived an hundred and twenty-seven years and died in 
the city of Arba, which is Hebron in the land of Canaan; for whom 
Abraham made sorrow and wept, and bought of the children of Heth a field, 
and buried her worshipfully in a double spelunke. 

Abraham was an old man, and God blessed him in all his things. He said 
to the eldest and upperest servant in all his house: I charge and conjure thee 
by the name of God of heaven and of earth that thou suffer not my son Isaac 
to take no wife of the daughters of Canaan amongst whom I dwell, but go 
into the country where my kindred is, and take of them a wife to my son. 
And the servant answered: If no woman there will come with me into this 
country, shall I bring thy son into that country from whence thou camest? 
Abraham said: Beware that thou lead not my son thither. The Lord of 
heaven and of earth, that took me from the house of my father and from the 
place of my nativity, hath said and sworm to me, saying: To thy seed I shall 
give this land. He shall send his angel tofore thee, and thou shalt take there 
a wife for my son. If no woman will come with thee thou shalt not be 
bounden by thine oath, but in no wise lead my son thither. His servant then 
swore and promised to him that he would so do. He took ten camels of the 
flock of his lord, and of all his goods bare with him, and went in to 
Mesopotamia unto the town of Nahor. And he made the camels to tarry 
without the town by a pit side at such time as the women be wont to come 
out for to draw water. And there he prayed our Lord, saying: Lord God of 
my lord Abraham, I beseech thee to help me this day, and do mercy unto 
my lord Abraham. Lo! I stand here nigh by the well of water, and the 
daughters of the dwellers of this town come hither for to draw water, 
therefore the maid to whom I say: Set down thy pot that I may drink, and 
then she set down her pot and say: I will give to thee drink, and to the 
camels, that I may understand thereby that she be the maid that thou hast 
ordained to thy servant Isaac, and thou showest thy mercy to my lord 
Abraham. He had not fully finished these words with himself, but that 
Rebekah, daughter of Bethuel, son of Milcah wife of Nahor, brother of 
Abraham, came out of the town, having a pot on her shoulder, which was a 
right fair maid, and much beauteous and unknown to the man. She went 
down to the well and filled her pot with water and returned. The servant of 


Abraham ran to her and said: I pray thee to give me a little of the water in 
thy pot for to drink. Which said: Drink, my lord, and lightly took t that man, 
she said: Yea, I shall go with him. Then they let her go, and her nurse with 
her, and so she departed, and they said to her: Thou art our sister, we pray 
God that thou mayst increase into a thousand thousand, and that thy seed 
may possess the gates of their enemies. Then Rebekah and her maidens 
ascended upon the camels, and followed the servant of Abraham which 
hastily returned unto his lord. 

That same time, when they were come, Isaac walked by the way without 
forth and looked up and saw the camels coming from far. Rebekah espied 
him and demanded of the servant who that he was that came in the field 
against them. He answered and said: That is my lord Isaac, and anon she 
took her pall or mantle and covered her. The servant anon told unto his lord 
Isaac all that he had done; which received her and led her into the 
tabernacle of Sarah his mother and wedded her, and took her in to his wife, 
and so much loved her, that the love attempered the sorrow that he had for 
his mother. Abraham after this wedded another wife, by whom he had 
divers children. Abraham gave to Isaac all his possessions, and to his other 
children he gave movable goods, and departed the sons of his concubines 
from his son Isaac whilst he yet lived. And all the days of the life of 
Abraham were one hundred and seventy-five years, and then died in good 
mind and age, and Isaac and Ishmael buried him by his wife Sarah in a 
double spelunke. 


Isaac, with the history of Esau and of Jacob, which is read in the 
Church the Second Sunday of Lent 


Isaac was forty years old when he wedded Rebekah and she bare him no 
children. Wherefore he besought our Lord that she might conceive and 
bring forth fruit. Our Lord heard his prayer that she conceived of him and 
had twain sons at once, which two, ere they were born, fought oft in their 
mother’s belly. For which cause she prayed God to counsel her and to give 
her comfort, which appeared and said to her: Two manner people be in thy 
belly, and two manner folk shall be divided from thy womb, people shall 
Overcome people, and the more shall serve the less. Thus said our Lord to 
her. After this, when time came that she should be delivered, there were 
twain to be born. The first that issued was rough from the head to the foot, 
and he was named Esau. And forthwith followed that other holding the 
plant of his brother’s foot in his hand, and he was named Jacob. Isaac the 
father was sixty years old when these children were born. And after this, 
when they were grown to reasonable age, Esau became a ploughman, and a 
tiller of the earth, and an hunter. And Jacob was simple and dwelled at 
home with his mother. Isaac the father loved well Esau, because he ate oft 
of the venison that Esau took, and Rebekah the mother loved Jacob. 

Jacob on a time had made a good pottage, and Esau his brother had been 
an hunting all day and came home sore an hungred, and found Jacob having 
good pottage, and prayed him to give him some, for he was weary and 
much hungry. To whom Jacob said: If thou wilt sell to me thy patrimony 
and heritage I shall give thee some pottage. And Esau answered, Lo! I die 
for hunger, what shall avail me mine inheritance if I die, and what shall 
profit me my patrimony? I am content that thou take it for this pottage. 
Jacob then said: Swear that to me thou shalt never claim it, and that thou art 
content I shall enjoy it, and Esau sware it, and so sold away his patrimony, 
and took the pottage and ate it, and went his way, setting nothing thereby 


that he had sold his patrimony. This aforesaid is to bring in my matter of the 
history that is read, for now followeth the legend as it is read in the church. 
Isaac began to wax old and his eyes failed and dimmed that he might not 
clearly see. And on a time he called Esau his oldest son and said to him: 
Son mine, which answered: Father, I am here ready, to whom the father 
said: Behold that I wax old and know not the day that I shall die and depart 
out of this world, wherefore take shine harness, thy bow and quiver with 
tackles, and go forth an hunting, and when thou hast taken any venison, 
make to me thereof such manner meat as thou knowest that I am wont to 
eat, and bring it to me that I may eat it, and that my soul may bless thee ere 
I die. Which all these words Rebekah heard. And Esau went forth for to 
accomplish the commandment of his father, and she said then to Jacob: I 
have heard thy father say to Esau, thy brother: Bring to me of thy venison, 
and make thereof meat that I may eat, and that I may bless thee tofore our 
Lord ere I die. Now my son, take heed to my counsel, and go forth to the 
flock, and bring to me two the best kids that thou canst find, and I shall 
make of them meat such as thy father shall gladly eat, which when thou hast 
brought to him and hast eaten he may bless thee ere he die. To whom Jacob 
answered: knowest thou not that my brother is rough and hairy and I am 
smooth? If my father take me to him and taste me and feel, I dread me that 
he shall think that I mock him, and shall give me his curse for the blessing. 
The mother then said to him: In me, said she, be this curse, my son, 
nevertheless hear me; go to the flock and do that I have said to thee. He 
went and fetched the kids and delivered them to his mother, and she went 
and ordained them into such meat as she knew well that his father loved, 
and took the best clothes that Esau had, and did them on Jacob. And the 
skins of the kids she did about his neck and hands there as he was bare, and 
delivered to him bread and the pulment that she had boiled. And he went to 
his father and said: Father mine, and he answered: I am here; who art thou, 
my son? Jacob said: I am Esau, thy first begotten son, I have done as thou 
commandedst me, arise, sit and eat of the venison of my hunting that thy 
soul may bless me. Then said Isaac again to his son: How mightest thou, 
said he, so soon find and take it, my son? To whom he answered: It was the 
will of God that such thing as I desired came soon to my hand. Isaac said to 
him: Come hither to me, my son, that I may touch and handle thee, that I 
may prove whether thou be my son Esau or not. He came to his father, and 


when he had felt him, Isaac said: The voice truly is the voice of Jacob, but 
the hands be the hands of Esau. And he knew him not, for his hands 
expressed the likeness and similitude of the more brother. Therefore 
blessing him, he said to him: Thou art then my son Esau? He answered and 
said: I am he. Then said Isaac: Bring to me the meat of thine hunting, my 
son, that my soul may bless thee; which he offered and gave to his father, 
and also wine. And when he had eaten and drunken a good draught of the 
wine, he said to Jacob: Come hither to me, my son, and kiss me; and he 
went to him and kissed him. Anon as he felt the sweet savour and smell of 
his clothes, blessing him he said: Lo! the sweet odour of my son is as the 
odour of a field full of flowers, whom our Lord bless. God give to thee of 
the dew of heaven, and of the fatness of the earth, abundance of wheat, 
wine, and oil, and the people serve thee, and the tribes worship thee. Be 
thou lord of thy brethren, and the sons of thy mother shall bow down and 
kneel to thee. Whosomever curseth thee, be he accursed, and who that 
blesseth thee, with blessings be he fulfilled. 

Unnethe Isaac had fulfilled these words and Jacob gone out, when that 
Esau came with his meat that he had gotten with hunting, entered in, and 
offered to his father saying: Arise, father mine, and eat of the venison that 
thy son hath ordained for thee, that thy soul may bless me. Isaac said to 
him: Who art thou? To whom he answered, I am thy first begotten son Esau. 
Isaac then was greatly abashed and astonied, and marvelled more than can 
be thought credible. And then he was in a trance, as the master of histories 
saith, in which he had knowledge that God would that Jacob should have 
the blessing. And said to Esau: Who then was he that right now a little 
tofore thy coming brought to me venison? And I have eaten of all that he 
brought to me ere thou camest. I have blessed him, and he shall be blessed. 
When Esau heard these words of his father, he cried with a great cry, and 
was sore astonied and said: Father, I pray thee bless me also. To whom he 
said: Thy brother germain is come fraudulently, and hath received thy 
blessing. Then said Esau: Certainly and justly may his name be called well 
Jacob, for on another time tofore this he supplanted me of my patrimony, 
and now secondly he hath undernome from me my blessing. And yet then 
he said to his father: Hast thou not reserved to me one blessing? Isaac 
answered: I have ordained him to be thy lord, I have subdued all his 
brethren to his servitude. I have stablished him in wheat, wine and oil. And 


after this what shall I do to thee, my son? To whom Esau said: Hast thou 
not, father, yet one blessing? I beseech thee to bless me. Then with a great 
sighing and weeping Isaac moved said to him: In the fatness of the earth 
and in the dew of heaven shall be thy blessing, thou shalt live in thy sword, 
and shalt serve thy brother. Then was Esau woe-begone, and hated Jacob 
for supplanting him of his blessing that his father had blessed him with, and 
said in his heart: The days of sorrow shall come to my father, for I shall slay 
my brother Jacob. This was told to Rebekah, which anon sent for Jacob her 
son, and said to him: Lo! Esau thy brother threateneth to slay thee, therefore 
now my son hear my voice and do as I shall counsel. Make thee ready and 
go to my brother in Aran, and dwell there with him unto the time that his 
anger and fury be overpast, and his indignation ceased, and that he forget 
such things that thou hast done to him, and then after that I shall send for 
thee, and bring thee hither again. And Rebekah went to Isaac her husband 
and said: I am weary of my life because of the daughters of Heth, if Jacob 
take to him a wife of that kindred, I will no longer live. Isaac then called 
Jacob and blessed him and commanded to him saying: I charge thee in no 
wise to take a wife of the kindred of Canaan, but go and walk into 
Mesopotamia of Syria, unto the house of Bethuel, father of thy mother, and 
take to thee there a wife of the daughters of Laban thine uncle. God 
Almighty bless thee, and make thee grow and multiply, that thou mayst be 
increased into tourbes of people, and give to thee the blessings of Abraham, 
and to thy seed after thee, that thou mayst possess and own the land of thy 
pilgrimage which he granted to thy grandsire. When Isaac had thus said, 
and given him leave to go, he departed anon, and went into Mesopotamia of 
Syria to Laban, son of Bethuel, brother of Rebekah his mother. Esau seeing 
that his father had blessed Jacob and sent him into Mesopotamia of Syria to 
wed a wife there, and that after his blessing commanded to him saying: 
Take thou no wife of the daughters of Canaan; and he obeying his father 
went into Syria, proving thereby that his father saw not gladly the daughters 
of Canaan, he went to Ishmael and took him a wife beside them that he had 
taken tofore, that was Melech, daughter of Ishmael, son of Abraham. 

Then Jacob departed from Beersheba and went forth on his journey 
toward Aran. When he came to a certain place after going down of the sun 
and would rest there all night, he took of the stones that were there and laid 
under his head and slept in the same place. And there he saw in his sleep a 


ladder standing on the earth, and the upper end thereof touched heaven, and 
angels of God ascending and descending upon it, and our Lord in the midst 
of the ladder saying to him: I am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and 
of Isaac; the land on which thou sleepest I shall give to thee and to thy seed, 
and thy seed shall be as dust of the earth; thou shalt spread abroad unto the 
east and unto the west, and north and south, and all the tribes of the earth 
Shall be blessed in thee and in thy seed. And I shall be thy keeper 
wheresoever thou shalt go, and shall bring thee again into this land, and I 
shall not leave till I have accomplished all that I have said. When Jacob was 
awaked from his sleep and dreaming, he said: Verily God is in this place, 
and I wist not of it. And he said dreadingly: How terrible is this place, none 
other thing is here but the house of God and the gate of heaven. Then Jacob 
arose early and took the stone that lay under his head, and raised it for 
witness, pouring oil thereon, and called the name of the place Bethel which 
tofore was called Luza. And there he made a vow to our Lord, saying: If 
God be with me and keep me in the way that I walk, and give me bread to 
eat, and clothes to cover me, and I may return prosperously into the house 
of my father, the Lord shall be my God, and this stone that I have raised in 
witness, this shall be called the house of God. And the good of all things 
that thou givest to me, I shall offer to thee the tithes and tenth part. Then 
Jacob went forth into the east, and saw a pit in a field and three flocks of 
sheep lying by it, for of that pit were the beasts watered. And the mouth 
thereof was shut and closed with a great stone, for the custom was when all 
the sheep were gathered, they rolled away the stone, and when they had 
drunken they laid the stone again at the pit mouth. And then he said to the 
shepherds: Brethren, whence are ye? Which answered: Of Aran. Then he 
asking them said: Know ye not Laban, son of Nahor? They said: We know 
him well. How fareth he, said he, is he all whole? He fareth well, said they; 
and lo! Rachel his daughter cometh there with her flock. Then said Jacob: It 
is yet far to even, it is yet time that the flocks be led to drink, and after be 
driven to pasture, which answered: We may not so do till all the beasts be 
gathered, and then we remove the stone from the mouth of the pit and water 
our beasts. And as they talked, Rachel came with the flock of her father, for 
she kept that time the beasts. And when Jacob saw her and knew that she 
was his eme’s daughter, and that they were his eme’s sheep, he removed the 
stone from the pit’s mouth, and when her sheep had drunken, he kissed her, 


and weeping he told her that he was brother to her father and son of 
Rebekah. Then she hied her and told it to her father, which when he 
understood that Jacob, his sister’s son was come, he ran against him and, 
embracing, kissed him, and led him into his house. And when he had heard 
the cause of his journey he said: Thou art my mouth and my flesh. 

And when he had been there the space of a month, he demanded Jacob if 
he would gladly serve him because he was his cousin, and what hire and 
reward he would have. He had two daughters, the more was named Leah, 
and the less was called Rachel, but Leah was blear-eyed, and Rachel was 
fair of visage and well-favoured, whom Jacob loved, and said: I shall serve 
thee for Rachel thy younger daughter seven years. Laban answered: It is 
better that I give her to thee than to a strange man; dwell and abide with me, 
and thou shalt have her. And so Jacob served him for Rachel seven years, 
and him thought it but a little while, because of the great love that he had to 
her. And at the end of seven years, Jacob said to Laban: Give to me my 
wife, for the time is come that I should have her. Then Laban called all his 
friends and made a feast for the wedding, and at night he brought in Leah, 
the more daughter, and delivered to her an handmaid named Zilpah. Then 
Jacob, weening that it had been Rachel, went to her as the manner is, and 
when the morning came and he saw that it was Leah, he said to Laban her 
father: What hast thou done? Have I not served thee for Rachel, why hast 
thou brought Leah to me? Laban answered: It is not the usage ne custom of 
our country to give the younger first to be wedded, but fulfil and make an 
end of this complement and marriage this week, and then shall I give to thee 
Rachel my daughter for other seven years that thou shalt serve to me. Jacob 
agreed gladly, and when that week was passed, he wedded Rachel to his 
wife. To whom Laban her father gave an handmaid named Bilhah. 
Nevertheless when the wedding of the younger was finished, because of the 
great love that he had to her, him thought that the other seven years were 
but short. Our Lord saw that he despised Leah. He let Leah conceive, and 
Rachel her sister abode barren, which then Leah bare a son and named him 
Reuben, saying: Our Lord God hath beholden mine humility and meekness, 
now shall mine husband love me. She conceived yet and bare another son, 
and said: Because our Lord saw me despised he hath given to me this son, 
and she called him Simeon. She conceived the third, and brought forth 
another son, and said: Now shall my husband be coupled to me, because I 


have born to him three sons, and she called his name Levi. She conceived 
the fourth son and was delivered of him, and said: Now I shall knowledge 
me to our Lord, and therefore she named him Judah, and then she ceased of 
bearing of children. 

Rachel, seeing herself barren, had envy to her sister and said to Jacob her 
husband: Make me with child or else I shall die. To whom Jacob was wroth, 
and answered: What! weenest thou that I were God and hath prived from 
thee the fruit of thy belly? Then she said, I have my servant Bilhah, go unto 
her, and let her conceive of thee on my knees, that I may have of her some 
sons. She gave Bilhah unto her husband to know her, which when Jacob 
had known, she conceived and bare a son. Then said Rachel: Our Lord hath 
heard my petition giving to me a son, and she named him Dan. After that 
Bilhah conceived again and bare another son, for whom Rachel said: Our 
Lord hath compared me to my sister and I have availed, and she named him 
Naphtali. Then Leah feeling that she conceived no more, she gave Zilpah 
her handmaid to her husband, which conceived and bare a son whom Leah 
named Gad. After Zilpah conceived and bare another son, for whom Leah 
said: This is for my blessedness, and certainly all generations shall say that 
I am blessed; therefore she called him Asher. 

It happed that Reuben went out in harvest time into the field, and took 
there a mandrake which he brought and gave to his mother. Then Rachel 
said to her sister Leah: Give me some part of the mandrake of thy son. Leah 
answered: Is it not enough to take from me my husband, but that also thou 
wilt have part of the mandrake of my son? Then said Rachel: He shall sleep 
with thee this night for the mandrake of thy son. At even, when Jacob came 
home from the field, Leah went against him and said to him: Thou shalt this 
night sleep with me, for I have bought thee for the meed of the mandrake of 
my son. He slept with her that night, and our Lord heard her prayers. She 
conceived and brought forth the fifth son, and she said: God hath rewarded 
me because I gave my handmaid to my husband. She called his name 
Issachar. Yet Leah conceived and bare the sixth son and said: God hath 
endowed me with a good dower, yet shall my husband abide with me 
because I have borne to him six sons, and she called his name Zebulon. 
After this she conceived and bare a daughter named Dinah. Then our Lord 
remembered Rachel and heard her and opened the place of conception, 
which conceived and bare a son, saying: The Lord hath taken away mine 


opprobrium and shame, and named his name Joseph, saying: I pray God to 
send me another. When Joseph was born, Jacob said to Laban his wives’ 
father: Give me leave to depart that I may go in to my country and my land; 
give to me my wives and children for whom I have served thee that I may 
go hence. Thou knowest what service I have served thee. Laban said to him: 
I have founden grace in thy sight; I know it by experience that God hath 
blessed me for thee; I have ordained the reward that I shall give to thee. 
Then Jacob answered: Thou knowest how I have served thee, and how 
much thy possession was in my hands. Th colours. And when he said the 
contrary they brought forth all white. God hath taken the substance of your 
father and hath given it to me. And now God hath commanded me to 
depart, wherefore make you ready and let us depart hence. Then answered 
Rachel and Leah: Shall we have nothing else of our father’s faculty and of 
the heritage of his house? Shall he repute us as strangers, and he hath eaten 
and sold our goods? Sith God hath taken the goods of our father and hath 
given it to us and to our children, wherefore all that God commanded to 
thee, do it. Jacob arose and set his children and his wives upon his camels, 
and went his way and took all his substance, and flocks, and all that he had 
gotten in Mesopotamia and went toward his father Isaac into the land of 
Canaan. That time was Laban gone to shear his sheep, and Rachel stole 
away the idols of her father. Jacob would not let Laban know of his 
departing, and when he was departed with all that longed to him of right, he 
came to the mount of Gilead. It was told to Laban, the third day after, that 
Jacob was fled and gone, who anon took his brethren and pursued him by 
the space of seven days and overtook him in the mount of Gilead. He saw 
our Lord in his sleep saying to him: Beware that thou speak not angrily ne 
hard words to Jacob. That time Jacob had set his tabernacle in the hill, and 
when he came thither with his brethren, he said to Jacob: Why hast thou 
done thus to me to take away my daughters as prisoners taken by sword? 
Why fleddest thou from me and wouldst not let me have knowledge 
thereof? Thou hast not suffered me to kiss my sons and daughters, thou hast 
done follily. Now may I do thee harm and evil, but the God of thy father 
said to me yesterday: Beware that thou speak no hard words against Jacob. 
Thou desirest to go to the house of thy father, why hast thou them, and 
returned into his country. Jacob went forth in his journey that he had taken. 
Angels of God met him, which when he saw, he said: These be the castles 


of God, and called that place Mahanaim. He sent messengers tofore him to 
Esau his brother in the land of Seir, in the land of Edom, and bade them say 
thus to Esau: This saith thy brother Jacob: I have dwelled with Laban unto 
this day, I have oxen and asses, servants both men and women. I send now a 
legation unto my lord that I may find grace in his sight. These messengers 
returned to Jacob and said: We came to Esau thy brother, and lo! he cometh 
for to meet thee with four hundred men. Jacob was sore afraid then, and 
divided his company into twain turmes, saying: If Esau come to that one 
and destroy that, that other shall yet be saved. Then said Jacob: O God of 
my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac, O Lord that saidst to me, 
return into thy land and place of thy nativity, and saidst I shall do well to 
thee, I am the least in all thy mercies, and in thy truth that thou hast granted 
to thy servant, with my staff I have gone this river of Jordan, and now I 
return with two turmes. I beseech the Lord keep me from the hands of my 
brother Esau, for I fear him greatly lest he come and smite down the mother 
with the sons. Thou hast said that thou shouldest do well to me and 
shouldest spread my seed like unto the gravel of the sea, and that it may not 
be numbered for multitude. Then when he had slept that night, he ordained 
gifts for to send to his brother, goats two hundred, kids twenty, sheep two 
hundred, and rams twenty; forty kine and twenty bulls, twenty asses and ten 
foals of them. And he sent by his servants all these beasts; and bade them 
say that Jacob his servant sent to him this present and that he followeth 
after. And Jacob thought to please him with gifts. 

The night following, him thought a man wrestled with him all that night 
till the morning, and when he saw he might not overcome him, he hurted 
the sinew of his thigh that he halted thereof, and said to him: Let me go and 
leave me, for it is in the morning. Then Jacob answered: I shall not leave 
thee but if thou bless me. He said to him: What is thy name? he answered: 
Jacob. Then he said: Nay, said he, thy name shall no more be called Jacob, 
but Israel, for if thou hast been strong against God, how much more shalt 
thou prevail against men? Then Jacob said to him: What is thy name? tell 
me. He answered, Why demandest thou my name, which is marvellous? 
And he blessed him in the same place. Jacob called the name of that same 
place Penuel, saying: I have seen our Lord face to face, and my soul is 
made safe. And anon as he was past Penuel the sun arose. He halted on his 
foot, and therefore the children of Israel eat no sinews because it dried in 


the thigh of Jacob. Then Jacob lifting up his eyes saw Esau coming and four 
hundred men with him, and divided the sons of Leah and of Rachel, and of 
both their handmaidens, and set each handmaid and their children tofore in 
the first place, Leah and her sons in the second, and Rachel and Joseph all 
behind. And he going tofore kneeled down to ground and, worshipping his 
brother, approached him. Esau ran for to meet with his brother, and 
embraced him, straining his neck, and weeping kissed him, and he looked 
forth and saw the women and their children, and said: What been these and 
to whom longen they? Jacob answered: They be children which God hath 
given to me thy servant and his handmaidens, and their children approached 
and kneeled down, and Leah with her children also worshipped him, and 
last of all Joseph and Rachel worshipped him. Then said Esau: Whose been 
these turmes which I have met? Jacob answered: I have sent them to thee, 
my lord, unto the end that I may stand in thy grace. Esau said: I have many 
myself, keep these and let them be thine. Nay, said Jacob, I pray thee to take 
this gift which God hath sent me that I may find grace in thy sight, for 
meseemeth I see thy visage like the visage of God; and therefore be thou to 
me merciful, and take this blessing of me. Unnethe by compelling he taking 
it, said: Let us go together, I shall accompany thee and be fellow of thy 
journey. Then said Jacob: Thou knowest well, my lord, that I have young 
children and tender, and sheep and oxen, which, if I overlaboured, should 
die all in a day, wherefore please it you, my lord, to go tofore, and I shall 
follow as I may with my children and beasts. Esau answered: I pray thee 
then let my fellows abide and accompany thee, whatsoever need thou have. 
Jacob said: It is no need, I need no more but one, that I may stand in thy 
favour, my lord. And Esau returned then the same way and journey that he 
came into Seir. And Jacob came to Succoth and builded there an house, and 
from thence he went in to Shalem, the town of Shechem which is in the 
land of Canaan, and bought there a part of a field, in which he fixed his 
tabernacles, of the sons of Hamor father of Shechem for an hundred lambs. 
And there he raised an altar, and worshipped upon it the strongest God of 
Israel. 

It happed that Dinah, daughter of Leah, went out for to see the women of 
that region, which when Shechem, son of Hamor, prince of that land saw, 
anon loved and ravished and slept with her, oppressing her by strength, and 
was assotted on her in such wise as he went to his father Hamor and said: 


Give me this damsel in marriage that she may be my wife. Which when 
Jacob knew, and heard how his daughter was ravished, his sons then being 
absent in occupation of feeding of their beasts in the field, he held it secret 
till they returned. Then Hamor went to speak of this matter to Jacob, and 
that time his sons came from the field and heard what was happened and 
done, and were passing wroth and angry because he had so defouled their 
sister. Then said Hamor to them: Shechem my son loveth your daughter, 
give her to him in marriage, and let us ally each with other, let our 
daughters be given to you, and yours to us, and dwell ye with us. All the 
country is in your power, exercise and occupy it, buy and sell and take ye it. 
Then said Shechem to his father and brethren: Whatsoever ye ordain I will 
do, and what ye demand, gifts or dower, I shall gladly give it, so I may have 
this damsel unto my wife. Then answered the sons of Jacob to Shechem and 
his father in guile, dissimuling as they had not known the ravishment of 
their sister: We may not do that ye desire, ne give our sister to a man 
uncircumcised. it is a thing unlawful and great sin to u Lord appeared again 
to Jacob after that he was returned from Mesopotamia of Syria, and was 
come into Bethel, and blessed him saying: Thou shalt no more be called 
Jacob but Israel shall be thy name, and called him Israel, and said to him: I 
am God Almighty, grow and multiply, folks and peoples of nations shall 
come of thee, kings shall come of thy loins. The land that I gave to 
Abraham and Isaac I shall give to thee and thy seed; and vanished from 
him. He then raised a stone for a remembrance in the place where God 
spake to him, and anointed it with oil, calling the name of the place Bethel. 
He went thence and came in veer time unto the land that goeth to Ephrath, 
in which place Rachel travailed and began for cause of childing to die. The 
midwife said to her, Be not afeard, for thou shalt have a son. And the death 
drawing near, she named him Benoni, which is as much to say as the son of 
my sorrow. The father called him Benjamin, that is to say the son of the 
right hand. There Rachel died and was buried in the way toward Ephrath, 
that is Bethlehem. Jacob raised a title upon her tomb; this is the title of the 
monument of Rachel unto this present day. Jacob went thence and came to 
Isaac his father into Mamre the city of Arbah, that is Hebron, in which 
dwelled Abraham and Isaac. And all the days of Isaac were complete, 
which were an hundred and fourscore years, and he consumed and died in 
good mind, and Esau and Jacob his sons buried him. 


Thus endeth the history of Isaac and his two sons Esau and Jacob. 


Joseph and his brethren, which is read the third Sunday in Lent 


Joseph when he was sixteen years old began to keep and feed the flock with 
his brethren, he being yet a child, and was accompanied with the sons of 
Bilhah and Zilpah, wives of his father. Joseph complained on his brethren, 
and accused them to their father of the most evil sin. Israel loved Joseph 
above all his sons for as much as he had gotte son a long time. All his sons 
gathered them together for to comfort their father and assuage his sorrow, 
but he would take no comfort, but said: I shall descend to my son into hell 
for to bewail him there. And thus, he abiding in sorrow, the Midianites 
carried Joseph into Egypt, and sold him to Potiphar, eunuch of Pharaoh, 
master of his knights. 

Thus was Joseph led into Egypt, and Potiphar, prince of the host of 
Pharaoh, an Egyptian, bought him of the hands of Ishmaelites. Our Lord 
God was always with Joseph, and he was wise, ready, and prosperous in all 
manner of things. He dwelled in his lord’s house and pleased so well his 
lord, that he stood in his grace that he made him upperest and above all 
other, and betook him the rule and governance of all his house, which well 
and wisely governed the household and all that he had charge of. Our Lord 
blessed the house of Egypt for Joseph’s sake, and multiplied as well in 
beasts as in fields all his substance. Joseph was fair of visage and well 
favoured. 

After many days the lady, his master’s wife, beheld and cast her eyes on 
Joseph, and said to Joseph: Come and sleep with me, which anon refused 
that, and would not attend ne listen to her words, ne would not consent to so 
sinful a work, and said to her: Lo! hath not my lord delivered to me all that 
he hath in his house? and he knoweth not what he hath, and there is nothing 
therein but that it is in my power and at my commandment except thee, 
which art his wife. How may I do this evil and sin to my lord? Such 
manner, or semblable words, he said daily to her, and the woman was the 
more desirous and grievous to the young man, and he always forsook and 


refused the sin. It happed on a day that Joseph entered into the chamber 
about certain needs that he had to do, and she caught him by his mantle, and 
held it fast, and said to him: Come and lie with me, who anon would not 
agree to her, but fled forth out of the doors, and left his mantle behind him 
in her hand. And when the lady saw that she was refused, and his mantle in 
her hand, she cried and called the men of the house and said to them: Lo! 
this Hebrew is come to my chamber and would have enforced and have lain 
by me, and when I cried, he fled out of the chamber and left for haste his 
mantle that I held, behind him, and into witness of truth she showed to her 
husband the mantle when he came home, and said: Thy servant the Hebrew, 
whom thou hast brought into this house, is entered into my chamber for to 
have lain by me, and when I cried, he left his mantle that I held, and fled 
away. When the lord heard this, anon he gave faith and believed his wife, 
and being sore wroth, set Joseph in prison where the prisoners of the king 
were kept and he was there fast set in. Our Lord God was with Joseph, and 
had mercy on him, and made him in the favour and grace of the chief 
keeper of the prison, in so much that he delivered to Joseph the keeping of 
all the prisoners, and what he did was done, and the chief jailor was pleased 
with all. Our Lord was with him and directed all his works. 

After this it fell so that two officers of the king’s trespassed unto their 
lord, wherefore he was wroth with them and commanded them to the prison 
whereas Joseph was. That one of them was the butler, and that other the 
baker; and the keeper betook them to Joseph to keep, and he served them. 
After a while that they had been in prison they both saw on one night a 
dream of which they were astonied and abashed, and when Joseph was 
come in to serve them, and saw them heavy, he demanded them why they 
were heavier than they were wont to be, which answered: We have dreamed 
and there is none to interpret it to us. Joseph said to them: Suppose ye that 
God may not give me grace to interpret it? Tell to me what ye saw in your 
sleep. Then the butler told first and said: Methought I saw a vine had three 
branches, and after they had flowered the grapes were ripe, and then I took 
the cup of Pharaoh in my hand, and took the grapes and wrang out of them 
wine into the cup that I held, and presented it to Pharaoh to drink. Joseph 
answered: The three branches be yet three days, after which Pharaoh shall 
remember thy service and shall restore thee into thy foremost office and 
gree, for to serve him as thou wert wont to do. Then I pray thee to 


remember me when thou art at thine above, and be to me so merciful to sue 
unto Pharaoh that he take me out of this prison, for I was stolen out of the 
land of Hebrews and am innocently set here in prison. Then the master 
baker saw that he had wisely interpreted the butler’s dream; he said: 
Methought that I had three baskets of meat upon my head, and in that one 
basket that was highest methought I bare all the meat of the bakehouse and 
birds came and ate of it. Joseph answered: This is the interpretation of the 
dream; the three baskets be three days yet to come, after which Pharaoh 
shall smite off thy head and shall hang thee on the cross, and the birds shall 
tear thy flesh. And the third day after this Pharaoh made a great feast unto 
his children, and remembered him, among the meals, on the master butler 
and the master baker. He restored his butler unto his office, and to serve him 
of the cup, and that other was hanged, that the truth of the interpreter was 
believed and proved. Notwithstanding the master butler in his wealth forget 
Joseph his interpreter. 

Two years after Pharaoh saw in his sleep a dream. Him thought he stood 
upon the river, from which he saw seven oxen ascend to the land which 
were fair and right fat, and were fed in a fat pasture; he saw other seven 
come out of the river, poor and lean, and were fed in places plenteous and 
burgeoning. These devoured the other that were so fat and fair. Herewith he 
started out of his sleep, and after slept again, and saw another dream. He 
Saw seven ears of corm standing on one stalk, full and fair of corns, and as 
many other ears void and smitten with drought, which devoured the beauty 
of the first seven. In the morning Pharaoh awoke and was greatly afeard of 
these dreams, and sent for all conjectors and diviners of Egypt, and wise 
men; and when they were gathered he told to them his dream, and there was 
none that could interpret it. Then at last the master butler, remembering 
Joseph, said: I knowledge my sin, on a time the king being wroth with his 
servants, sent me and the master of the bakers into prison, where we in one 
night dreamed both prodigies of things coming. And there was a child of 
the Hebrews, servant to the jailor, to whom we told our dreams and he 
expounded them to us and said what should happen; I am restored to mine 
office and that other is hanged on the cross. 

Anon, by the king’s commandment, Joseph was taken out of prison and 
shaved, bathed, and changed his clothes, and brought tofore Pharaoh, to 
whom be said: I saw a dream which I have showed unto wise men, and 


there is none that can tell me the interpretation thereof. To whom Joseph 
answered: God shall answer by me things prosperous to Pharaoh. Then 
Pharaoh told to him his dreams, like as is tofore written, of the seven fat 
oxen and seven lean, and how the lean devoured the fat, and in likewise of 
the ears. Joseph answered: The king’s dreams are one thing which God hath 
showed to Pharaoh. The seven fat oxen and the seven ears full, betoken 
seven years to come of great plenty and commodious, and the seven lean 
oxen, and the seven void ears smitten with drought, betoken seven years 
after them of great hunger and scarcity. Lo! there shall come first seven 
years of great fertility and plenty in all the land of Egypt, after whom shall 
follow other seven years of so great sterility, barrenness, and scarcity, that 
the abundance of the first shall be all forgotten. The great hunger of these 
latter years shall consume all the plenty of the first years. The latter dream 
pertaineth to the same, because God would that it should be fulfilled. Now 
therefore let the king provide for a man that is wise and witty, that may 
command and ordain provosts and officers in all places of the realm, that 
they gather into garners and barns the fifth part of all the corn and fruits that 
shall grow these first seven plenteous years that be to come, and that all this 
wheat may be kept in barns and garners in towns and villages, that it may 
be made ready against the coming of the seven scarce years that shall 
oppress by hunger all Egypt, to the end that the people be not enfamined. 
This counsel pleased much to Pharaoh and to all his ministers. Then 
Pharaoh said to his servants: Where should we find such a, man as this is, 
which is fulfilled with the spirit of God? And then he said to Joseph: 
Forasmuch as God hath showed to thee all that thou hast spoken, trowest 
thou that we might find any wiser than thou or like to thee ? Thou shalt be 
upperest of my house, and to the commandment of thy mouth all people 
shall obey. I only shall go tofore thee and sit but one seat above thee. Yet 
said Pharaoh to Joseph: Lo! I have ordained thee above and master upon all 
the land of Egypt. He took a ring from his hand and gave it into his hand, 
and clad him with a double stole furred with bise; and a golden collar he put 
about his neck, and made him to ascend upon his chair; the second trumpet 
crying that all men should kneel tofore him, and that they should know him 
upperest provost of all the land of Egypt. Then said the king of Egypt to 
Joseph: I am Pharaoh, without thy commandment shall no man move hand 
nor foot in all the land of Egypt. He changed his name and called him in the 


tongue of Egypt: The saviour of the world. He gave to him a wife named 
Asenath, daughter of Poti-phera, priest of Eliopoleos. 

Joseph went forth then into the land of Egypt. Joseph was thirty years old 
when he stood in the favour and grace of Pharaoh. And he went round about 
all the region of Egypt. The plenteousness and fertility of the seven years 
came, and sheaves and shocks of corn were brought in to the barns; all the 
abundance of fruits was laid in every town. There was so great plenty of 
wheat that it might be compared to the gravel of the sea, and the plenty 
thereof exceedeth measure. Joseph had two sons by his wife ere the famine 
and hunger came, which Asenath the priest’s daughter brought forth, of 
whom he called the name of the first Manasseh, saying: God hath made me 
to forget all my labours, and the house of my father hath forgotten me. He 
called the name of the second son Ephraim, saying: God hath made me to 
grow in the land of my poverty. 

Then passed the seven years of plenty and fertility that were in Egypt, 
and the seven years of scarcity and hunger began to come, which Joseph 
had spoken of tofore, and hunger began to wax and grow in the universal 
world; also in all the land of Egypt was hunger and scarcity. And when the 
people hungered they cried to Pharaoh asking meat, to whom he answered: 
Go ye to Joseph, and whatsoever he saith to you do ye. Daily grew and 
increased the hunger in all the land. Then Joseph opened the barns and 
garners, and sold corn to the Egyptians, for the hunger oppressed them sore. 
All provinces came into Egypt for to buy meat to them, and to eschew the 
hunger. 

Jacob, father unto Joseph, heard tell that corn and victuals were sold in 
Egypt, and said to his sons: Why be ye negligent? I have heard say that corn 
is sold in Egypt; go ye thither and buy for us that is necessary and 
behoveful, that we may live, and consume not for need. Then the ten 
brethren of Joseph descended into Egypt for to buy wheat, and Benjamin 
was left at home with the father, because whatsoever happed to the brethren 
in their journey. Then they entered into the land of Egypt with other for to 
buy corn. There was great famine in the land of Canaan, and Joseph was 
prince in the land of Egypt, also by his commandment wheat was sold unto 
the people. Then when his brethren were come and had adored and 
worshipped him, he anon knew them, and spake to them, as to strangers, 
hard words, demanding them saying: Whence be ye? bring with you your 


youngest brother that I may know that ye be none espies and that ye may 
receive this brother that I hold in prison, and then forthon what that ye will 
buy ye shall have licence. And this said, each of them poured out the wheat, 
and every man found his money bounden in the mouth of every sack. Then 
said Jacob their father: Ye have made me without children. Joseph is gone 
and lost, Simeon is bounden in prison, and Benjamin ye will take away 
from me, on me come all these evils. To Reuben answered: Slay my two 
sons if I bring him not again to thee; deliver him to me in my hand, and I 
shall restore him again to thee. The father said: My son shall not go with 
you, his brother is dead and he is left now alone, if any adversity should hap 
to him in the way that ye go into, ye shall lead my old hairs with sorrow to 
hell. 

In the meanwhile famine and hunger oppressed all the land greatly. And 
when the corn that they brought from Egypt was consumed, Jacob said to 
his sons: Return ye into Egypt and buy for us some meat, that we may live. 
Judah answered: That man said to us, under swearing of great oaths that: Ye 
shall not see my face ne come into my presence but if ye bring your 
youngest brother with you. Therefore if thou wilt send him with us, we shall 
go together and shall buy for us that shall be necessary, and if thou wilt not 
we shall not go. The man said as we oft have said to thee, that if we bring 
him not we shall not see his visage. Israel said to them: This have ye done 
into my misery, that ye told to him that ye had another brother. And they 
answered: The man demanded of us by order our progeny, if our father 
lived, if we had any brother. And we answered him consequently after that 
he demanded, we wist not what he would say, ne that he said bring your 
brother with you. Send the child with us that we may go forth and live, and 
that we ne our children die not for hunger. I shall receive thy son, and 
require him of my hand. If I lead him not thither and bring him again, I 
shall be guilty to thee of the sin ever after. If there had been no delay of this, 
we had been there and come again by this time. Then Israel their father said 
to them: If it be so necessary as ye say, do ye as ye will; take with you of 
the best fruits of this land in your vessels, and give ye and present to that 
man gifts, a little raisins, and honey, storax, stacten, terebinthe, and dates, 
and bear with you double money, and also the same money that ye found in 
your sacks, lest there be any error therefore; and take with you Benjamin, 
your brother. My God, that is almighty, make him pleasant unto you, and 


that ye may return in safety with this your brother and him also that he 
holdeth in prison; I shall be as a man barren therewhiles, without children. 
Then the brethren took the gifts and double money and Benjamin, and went 
forth into Egypt, and came and stood tofore Joseph; whom when he had 
seen, and Benjamin, he commanded to the steward of his house that he 
should do slay sheep and calves and make a feast, for these brethren shall 
dine with me this day. He did as he was commanded and brought the men 
into his lord’s house. Then were they all afeard and said softly together: 
Because of the money that we had in our sacks we be brought in that he 
take us with the default, and shall by violence bring us and our asses into 
servitude. Wherefore they said to the steward of the house, in the gate of the 
house ere they entered, saying: We pray thee to hear us: the last time that 
we came to buy victual, which when we had bought and departed, and were 
on our him from themward, for he was moved in all his spirits and wept on 
his brother, and went into his bedchamber. After this he washed his visage 
and came out making good countenance and commanded to set bread on the 
board, and after that he set his brethren in order, each after their age, and ate 
together, and Joseph sat and ate with the Egyptians. For it was not lawful to 
the Egyptians to eat with the Hebrews. And each of them were well served, 
but Benjamin had the best part, and they ate and drank so much that they 
were drunken. Then Joseph commanded the steward of his house to fill 
their sacks with wheat as much as they might receive, and the money of the 
wheat put it in to every man’s sack, and take my cup of silver, and the 
money of the youngest, and put that in his sack. And all this was done. And 
on the morn betimes they were suffered to depart with their asses. And 
when they were gone out of the town and a little on their way, then Joseph 
said to his steward: Make thee ready and ride after, and say to them: Why 
have ye done evil for good? The cup that my lord is accustomed to drink in, 
ye have stolen, ye might not do a worse thing. He did as Joseph had 
commanded and overtook them, and said to them all by order like as he had 
charge, which answered: Why saith your lord so, and doth to us his servants 
such letting? The money that we found in our sacks we brought again to 
thee from the land of Canaan, and how may it follow that we should steal 
any gold or silver from the house of thy lord? Look! at whom it be found of 
us all thy servants, let him die. Which said to them: Be it after your 
sentence, at whom that it ever be found he shall be my servant and the 


others shall go free and be not guilty. Then he hied and set down all their 
sacks, beginning at the oldest unto the youngest, and at last found the cup in 
the mouth of the sack of Benjamin. Then they all for sorrow cut and rent 
their clothes, and laded their asses again, and returned all into the town 
again. Then Judah entered first with his brethren unto Joseph and all they 
together fell down platte to the ground. To whom Joseph said: Why have ye 
done thus? Know not ye that there is no man like to me in the science of 
knowledge? To whom Judah answered: What shall we answer to thee, my 
lord; or what shall we speak or rightfully desire? God hath found and 
remembered the iniquity of us thy servants, for we be all thy servants, yea, 
we and he at whom the cup was found. Joseph answered: God forbid that I 
should so do, whosoever stole the cup shall be my servant, and go ye your 
way, for ye shall be free and go to your father. Then Judah approached near 
him and spake with a hardy cheer to him and said: I beseech thee my lord to 
hear me thy servant that I may and that thou wilt not be wroth to thy 
servant. Thou art next to Pharaoh; my lord, thou demandedst first of us thy 
servants: Have ye a father or brother? And we answered to thee, my lord: 
Our father is an old man and we have a brother a young child which was 
born to him in his old age, whose brother of the same mother is dead, and 
he is an only son whom the father loveth tenderly. Thou saidest to us thy 
servants: Bring him hither to me that I may see. We told to thee my lord for 
truth: our father may not forego the child, if he forego him certainly he shall 
die. And thou saidest to us, thy servants: But if ye bring him with you, ye 
shall no more see my visage. Then when we came to our father and told 
him all these things, and our father bade us to return and buy more corn. To 
whom we said: We may not go thither but if our youngest brother go with 
us, for if he be absent we dare not approach, ne come to the presence of the 
man; and he answered to us: Ye know well that my wife brought to me forth 
but two sons, that one went out, and ye said that of wild beasts had 
devoured him, and yet I heard never of him ne he appeared not. If now ye 
should take this my son and any thing happened to him in the way ye 
should bring my hoar bair with sorrow to hell. Therefore if I should come 
home to my father and bring not the child with me, sith the soul and health 
of my father dependeth of this child, and see that he is not come with us, he 
shall die and we thy servants should lead his old age with wailing and 
sorrow to hell. I myself shall be thy proper servant which have received him 


upon my faith and have promised for him, saying to my father: If I bring 
him not again I shall be guilty of the sin to my father ever after. I shall abide 
and continue thy servant for the child in the ministry and service of thee my 
lord. I may not depart, the child being absent, lest I be witness of the sorrow 
that my father shall take. Wherefore I beseech thee to suffer this child to go 
to his father and receive me into thy service. Thus said Judah, with much 
more; as Josephus, Antiquitatum, rehearseth more piteously, and saith 
moreover that the cause why he did do hide the cup in Benjamin’s sack, was 
to know whether they loved Benjamin or hated him as they did him, what 
time they sold him to the Ishmaelites. 

Then this request made, Joseph might no longer forbear, but commanded 
them that stood by to withdraw them, and when all men were gone out sauf 
he and his brethren, he began to say to them weeping: I am Joseph your 
brother, liveth yet my father? The brethren were so afeard that they could 
not speak ne answer to him. Then he debonairly said to them; Come hither 
to me; and when they came near him he said: I am Joseph your brother that 
ye sold into Egypt; be ye not afeard nor think not hard unto you that ye sold 
me into these regions. God hath sent me tofore you into Egypt for your 
health. It is two years since the famine began, and yet been five years to 
come in which men may not ear, sow, ne reap. God hath sent me tofore you 
that ye should be reserved on the earth, and that ye may have meat to live 
by. It is not by your counsel that I was sent hither, but by the will of God, 
which hath ordained me father of Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and 
prince in all the land of Egypt. Hie you, and go to my father, and say ye to 
him: This word sendeth thee thy son Joseph: God hath made me lord of the 
universal land of Egypt, come to me lest thou die, and thou shalt dwell in 
the land of Goshen. Thou shalt be next me, thou and thy sons and the sons 
of thy sons, and I shall feed thy sheep, thy beasts and all that thou hast in 
possession. Yet rest five year to come of famine, therefore come lest thou 
perish, thy house, and all that thou owest. Lo! your eyes and the eyes of my 
brother Benjamin see that my mouth speaketh these words to you. Show ye 
to my father all my glory and all that ye have seen in Egypt. Hie ye and 
bring him to me. This said, he embraced his brother Benjamin about his 
neck and wept upon each of them. After this they durst better speak to him. 
Anon it was told and known all about in the king’s hall that Joseph’s 
brethren were come. And Pharaoh was joyful and glad thereof and all his 


household. And Pharaoh said to Joseph that he should say to his brethren: 
Lade ye your beasts and go into the and of Canaan, and bring from thence 
your father and kindred, and come to me, and I shall give you all the goods 
of Egypt, that ye may eat the marrow of the earth. Command ye also that 
they take carriages of this land of Egypt, for the carriage of their children 
and wives, and say to them: Take your father and come as soon as ye may, 
and leave nothing behind you, for all the best things shall be yours. The 
sons of Israel did as they were commanded. To whom Joseph gave carriages 
after the commandment of Pharaoh, and meat to eat by the way. He 
commanded to give to every each two garments. To Benjamin he gave three 
hundred pieces of silver, with five garments of the best, and also he sent 
clothing to his father, adding to them ten asses which were laden with all 
riches of Egypt, and as many asses laden and bearing bread and victual to 
spend by the way. And thus he let his brethren depart from him saying: Be 
ye not wroth in the way. Then they thus departing came into the land of 
Canaan to their father, and showed all this to their father, and said: Joseph 
thy son liveth and he lordeth in all the land of Egypt. 

When Jacob heard this he awoke as a man had been awaked suddenly out 
of his sleep, yet nevertheless he believed them not, and they told to him all 
the order of the matter. When he saw the carriage and all that he had sent, 
his spirit revived and said: It sufficeth to me if Joseph my son yet live, I 
shall go and see him ere I die. Then Israel went forth with all that he had 
and came to the pit where tofore he had sworn to God; and slew there beasts 
to make sacrifices to the God of Isaac his father. He heard God by a vision 
that same night saying to him: Jacob, Jacob, to whom he answered: I am 
here all ready. God said to him: I am strongest God of thy father Isaac, 
dread thee not, but descend down into Egypt. I shall make thee to grow 
there into great people. I shall descend with thee thither, and I shall bring 
thee again when thou returnest. Joseph soothly shall put his hands upon 
thine eyes. Jacob then arose on the morn early, and his sons took him with 
their children and wives and set them on the carriages that Pharaoh had sent 
to bring him and all that he had into the land of Canaan. And so came into 
Egypt with all his progeny, sons and children, etc. 

These be the names of the sons of Israel that entered with him into Egypt. 
The first begotten Reuben with his children four. Simeon with his seven 
sons. Levi with his three sons. Judah and his sons three. Issachar and his 


four sons. Zebulon and his sons three. These were sons of Leah that Jacob 
gat in Mesopotamia, and Dinah his daughter. All these sons and daughters 
were thirty-three. Gad also entered with his children seven. Asher with his 
children five and of his children’s children two. These were sons of Zilpah, 
in number sixteen. The sons of Rachel were Joseph and Benjamin. Joseph 
had two sons in the land of Egypt by his wife Asenath, Manasseh and 
Ephraim. The sons of Benjamin were ten. All these children that came of 
Rachel were in number fourteen. Dan entered with one son, and Naphtali 
with four sons. These were the children of Bilhah; they were in number 
seven. All the souls that were issued of his seed that entered into Egypt with 
him, without the wives of his sons, were sixty-six. The sons of Joseph that 
were born in Egypt twain. Summa of all the souls of the house of Jacob that 
entered into Egypt were in all seventy. 

Jacob sent then tofore him Judah unto Joseph, to show to him his coming. 
And he came to Joseph in Goshen, and anon Joseph ascended his chariot 
and went for to meet his father, and when he saw him, he embraced him 
meekly and wept. And his father received him joyously and embraced also 
him. Then said the father to Joseph: Now shall I die joyously because I have 
seen thy visage. Then said Joseph to his brethren and to all the house of his 
father: I shall go and ascend to Pharaoh and shall say to him, that my 
brethren and the house of my father that were in the land of Canaan be 
come to me, and be men keeping sheep, and can the manner well for to 
keep the flocks of sheep, and that they have brought with them their beasts, 
and all that ever they had. When he shall call you and ask you of what 
occupation ye be, ye shall say: We be shepherds, thy servants, from our 
childhood unto now, and our fathers also. This shall ye say that ye may 
dwell in the land of Goshen, for the Egyptians have spite unto herdmen of 
sheep. Then Joseph entered tofore Pharaoh and said to him: My father, my 
brethren, their sheep and beasts be come from the land of Canaan, and be in 
the land of Goshen. And he brought five of his brethren tofore the king, 
whom he demanded of what occupation they were of. They answered: We 
be keepers of sheep, thy servants, we and our fathers, we be come to dwell 
in thy land, for there is no grass for the flocks of sheep of us thy servants, 
the famine is so great in the land of Canaan. We beseech thee that thou 
command us thy servants to dwell in the land of Goshen. Then said the king 
to Joseph: Thy father and thy brethren be come to thee, the land of Egypt is 


at thy commandment, make thou them to dwell in the best place, and 
deliver to them the land of Goshen. And if thou know them for conning, 
ordain they to be masters of my beasts. After this Joseph brought his father 
in, and made him stand tofore the king which blessed him, and was 
demanded of the king how old he was. He answered: The days of the 
pilgrimage of my life be an hundred and thirty years, small and evil, and yet 
I am not come unto the days of my fathers that they have lived. And he 
blessed the king and went out. Then Joseph gave to his father and brethren 
possession in Egypt in the best soil of Rameses like as Pharaoh had 
commanded, and there fed them, giving to each of them victual. 

In all the world was scarcity of bread, and hunger and famine oppressed 
specially and most, the land of Egypt and the land of Canaan. Of which 
lands Joseph gat all the money for selling of wheat, and brought it into the 
king’s treasury. When all people lacked money, all Egypt came to Joseph 
saying: Give us bread, why die we to the lacking money. To whom he 
answered: Bring to me your beasts and I shall give you for them victuals, if 
ye have no money: which when they brought, he gave to them victuals and 
food for horses, sheep, oxen and asses, and sustained them one year for 
changing of their beasts. Then came they again the second year and said: 
We hide not from thee our lord that our money is failed and also our beasts 
be gone, and there is nothing left but our bodies and our land. Why then 
shall we die in thy sight? And we ourselves and also our land shall be thine, 
buy us into bondship and servitude of the king, and give us seed to sow lest 
the earth turn into wilderness. Then Joseph bought all the land of Egypt, 
every man selling his possessions for the vehement hunger that they had. 
He subdued all unto Pharaoh, and all his people from the last terms of 
Egypt unto the utterest ends of the same, except the land longing to the 
priests, which was given to them by the king, to whom were given victuals 
openly out of all the barns and garners, and therefore they were not 
compelled to sell their possessions. Then said Joseph to all the peoples: Lo, 
now ye see and know that Pharaoh oweth and is in possession of you and of 
your land. Take to you seed and sow ye the fields that ye may have fruit. 
The fifth part thereof ye shall give to the king and four parts I promise to 
you to sow, and for meat to your servants and to your children. Which 
answered: Our health is in thine hand, let our lord only behold us and we 
shall gladly serve the king. From that time unto this present day, in all the 


land of Egypt the fifth part is paid to the king; and it is holden for a law, 
except the land longing to the priests which is free from this condition. 
Then Israel dwelled in Egypt in the land of Goshen, and was in 
possession thereof. He increased and multiplied greatly, and lived therein 
seventeen years. And all the years of his life were an hundred and seven and 
forty years. When he understood that the day of his death approached, he 
called to him his son Joseph and said to him: If I may find so much grace in 
thy sight, do to me so much mercy as thou promise and swear that thou 
bury me not in Egypt, but that I may rest with my fathers, and take and 
carry me from this land, and lay me in the sepulchre of my forefathers. To 
whom Joseph answered: I shall do that thou hast commanded. Then said he: 
Swear to me, and so he swore. And then Israel adored and worshipped our 
Lord, and turned him towards his bed’s head. Then this done, anon after it 
was told to Joseph that his father was sick and feeble; who anon took his 
sons Manasseh and Ephraim and came to his father. Anon it was told to the 
father: Lo thy son Joseph cometh to thee, which then was comforted, and 
sat up in his bed. And Joseph entered in, and Jacob said: Almighty God 
appeared to me in Luz which is in the land of Canaan, and he blessed me 
and said: I shall increase thee and multiply thee into tourbes of peoples, I 
shall give to thee this land and to thy seed after thee in sempiternal 
possession, therefore thy two sons that be born to thee in this land of Egypt 
tofore I came hither to thee, shall be my sons Ephraim and Manasseh, they 
shall be reputed to me as Simeon and Reuben. The other that thou shalt get 
after them shall be thine, and shall be called in the name of their brethren in 
their possessions. Then he, seeing Joseph’s sons, said to him: Who be these 
children? Joseph answered: They be my sons which God hath given to me 
in this place. Bring them hither, said he, to me that I may bless them. 
Israel’s eyes were dimmed and might not see clearly for great age. He took 
them to him and kissed them and said to Joseph: I am not defrauded from 
the sight of thee, and furthermore God hath showed to me thy seed. Then 
when Joseph took them from his father’s lap, he worshipped him kneeling 
low to the earth, and set Ephraim on his right side, and on the left side of 
Israel, and Manasseh on the right side of his father Israel, which took his 
right hand and laid it on the head of Ephraim the younger brother, and his 
left hand on the head of Manasseh which was first born. Then Jacob blessed 
the sons of Joseph and said: God, in whose sight walked my fathers 


Abraham and Isaac, God that hath fed me from my youth unto this present 
day, the angel that hath kept me from all evil bless these children, and my 
name be called on them, and the names of my fathers Abraham and Isaac, 
and grow they into multitude upon earth. Then Joseph seeing that his father 
set his right hand upon the head of Ephraim the younger brother took it 
heavily, and took his father’s hand and would have laid it on the head of 
Manasseh, and said to his father: Nay father, it is not convenient, that ye do, 
this is the first begotten son, set thy right hand on his head. Which renied 
that and would not do so, but said: I wot, my son, I wot what I do, and this 
son shall increase into peoples and multiply, but his younger brother shall 
be greater than he, and his seed shall grow into gentiles, and blessed them, 
saying that same time: In thee shall be blessed Israel, and shall be said: God 
make thee like to Ephraim and Manasseh. And he said to Joseph his son: 
Lo! now I die and God shall be with you, and shall reduce and bring you 
again into the land of your fathers; and I give to thee one part above thy 
brethren, which I gat and won from the hand of the Amorite with my sword 
and my bow. Then Jacob called his sons tofore him and said to them: 

Gather ye altogether tofore me, that I may show to you things that be to 
come, and hear your father Israel. And there he told to each of them his 
condition singularly. And when he had blessed his twelve sons he 
commanded them to bury him with his fathers in a double spelunke which 
is in the field of Ephron the Hittite against Mamre in the land of Canaan 
which Abraham bought. And this said he gathered to him his feet and died. 
Which anon as Joseph saw, he fell on his visage and kissed him. He 
commanded to his masters of physic and medicines, which were his 
servants, that they should embalm the body of his father with sweet spices 
aromatic; which was all done, and then went they sorrowing him forty days. 
The Egyptians wailed him seventy days, and when the wailing was past, 
Joseph did say to Pharaoh how he had sworn and promised to bury him in 
the land of Canaan. To whom Pharaoh said: Go and bury thy father like as 
thou hast sworn. Which then took his father’s body and went, and with him 
were accompanied all the aged men of Pharaoh’s house, and the noblest 
men of birth of all the land of Egypt, the house of Joseph with his brethren, 
without the young children, flocks and beasts, which they left in the land of 
Goshen. He had in his fellowship chariots, carts and horsemen, and was a 
great tourbe and company, and came over Jordan where as they hallowed 


the exequies by great wailing seven days long. And when they of the 
country saw this plaint and sorrowing they said: This is a great sorrow to 
the Egyptians. And that same place is named yet the bewailing of Egypt. 
The children of Israel did as they were commanded, and bare him into the 
land of Canaan, and buried him in the double spelunke which Abraham had 
bought. Then when Jacob the father was buried, Joseph with all his 
fellowship returned into Egypt. Then his brethren after the death of their 
father spake together privily, and dreading that Joseph would avenge the 
wrong and evil that they had done to him, came to him and said: Thy father 
commended us ere he died that we should say thus to thee; We pray thee 
that thou wilt forget, and not remember the sin and trespass of thy brethren, 
ne the malice that they executed in thee. We beseech thee that thou wilt 
forgive to thy father, servant of God, this wickedness. Which when Joseph 
heard he wept bitterly, and his brethren came to him kneeling low to the 
ground and worshipped him, and said, We be thy servants. To whom he 
answered: Be ye nothing afeard ne dread you not, ween ye that ye may 
resist God’s will? Ye thought to have done to me evil, but God hath turned 
it into good, and hath exalted me as ye see and know, that he should save 
much people. Be ye nothing afeard, I shall feed you and your children. And 
comforted them with fair words, and spake friendly and joyously to them. 
And he abode and dwelled still in Egypt with all the house of his father, and 
lived an hundred and ten years, and saw the sons of Ephraim in to the third 
generation. After these things he said to his brethren: After my death, God 
shall visit you and shall do you depart from this land unto the land that he 
promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. When that time shall come, take 
my bones and lead them with you from this place, and then died. Whose 
body was embalmed with sweet spices and aromatics and laid in a chest in 


Egypt. 


Moses, which is read in the Church on Mid-lent Sunday 


These be the names of the children of Israel that entered into Egypt with 
Jacob, and each entered with their household and meiny. Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulon, Benjamin, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher; 
they were all in number that entered seventy. Joseph was tofore in Egypt. 
And when he was dead and all his brethren and kindred, the children of 
Israel grew and multiplied greatly, and filled the earth. Then was there a 
new king upon Egypt which knew nothing of Joseph, and said to his people: 
Lo! and see the people of Israel is great, and stronger than we be, come and 
let us wisely oppress them, lest they multiply and give us battle and fight 
with us and drive us out of our land. Then he ordained provosts and masters 
over them to set them awork and put them to affliction of burdens. They 
builded to Pharaoh two towns, Pithom and Raamses. How much more they 
oppressed them, so much the more they increased and multiplied. The 
Egyptians hated the children of Israel and put them to affliction, scoring 
and having envy at them, and oppressed bitterly their life with hard and sore 
labours of tile and clay, and grieved all them in such works. The king of 
Egypt said to the midwives of the Hebrews, of whom that one was called 
Shiphrah, and that other Puah, and commanded: When so is that the time of 
birth is, and that ye shall do your office in helping in the birth of children, if 
it be a manchild slay him, if it be a maid-child keep it and let it live. The 
midwives dreaded God, and did not as the king commanded them, but 
reserved and kept the men-children. For whom the king sent and said: What 
is the cause that ye reserved and kept the men-children? They answered: 
There be of the Hebrews women that can the craft of midwives as well as 
we, and ere we come the children be born. God did well therefore unto the 
midwives, and the people grew and were greatly comforted. And because 
the midwives dreaded God they edified to them houses. Then Pharaoh 
commanded to his people saying: Whatsomever is born of males cast ye 
into the river, and what of women keep ye them and let ye them live. 


After this was a man of the house of Levi went out and took a wife of his 
kindred, which conceived and brought forth a son, and he saw him elegant 
and fair, and hid him three months, and when he might no longer hide him, 
took a little crib of rushes and wickers and pitched it with glue and pitch, 
and put therein the child, and set it on the river, and let it drive down in the 
stream, and the sister of the child standing afar, considering what should fall 
thereof. And it happed that same time, the daughter of king Pharaoh 
descended down to the river for to wash her in the water, and her maidens 
went by the brink, which then, when she saw the little crib or fiscelle she 
sent one of her maidens to fetch and take it up, which so fetched and 
brought to her, and she saw therein lying a fair child; and she having pity on 
it said: This is one of the children of the Hebrews. To whom anon spake the 
sister of the child: Wilt thou, said she, that I go and call thee a woman of the 
Hebrews that shall and may nourish this child? She answered: Go thy way. 
The maid went and called his mother, to whom Pharaoh’s daughter said: 
Take this child and nourish him to me, and I shall give to thee thy meed and 
reward. The mother took her child and nourished it, and when it was 
weaned and could go she delivered it to the daughter of king Pharaoh, 
whom she received and adopted instead of a son and named him Moses, 
saying that I took him out of the water. And he there grew and waxed a 
pretty child. And as Josephus, Antiquitatum, saith: This daughter of 
Pharaoh, which was named Termuthe, loved well Moses and reputed him as 
her son by adoption, and on a day brought him to her father, who for his 
beauty took him in his arms and made much of him, and set his diadem on 
his head, wherein was his idol. And Moses anon took it, and cast it under 
his feet and trod on it, wherefore the king was wroth, and demanded of the 
great doctors and magicians what should fall of this child. And they kalked 
on his nativity and said: This is he that shall destroy thy reign and put it 
under foot, and shall rule and govern the Hebrews. Wherefore the king anon 
decreed that he should be put to death. But others said that Moses did it of 
childhood and ought not to die therefore, and counselled to make thereof a 
proof, and so they did. 

They set tofore him a platter full of coals burning, and a platter full of 
cherries, and bade him eat, and he took and put the hot coals in his mouth 
and burned his tongue, which letted his speech ever after; and thus he 
escaped the death. Josephus saith that when Pharaoh would have slain him, 


Termuthe, his daughter, plucked him away and saved him. Then on a time 
as Moses was full grown, he went to his brethren, and saw the affliction of 
them and a man of Egypt smiting one of the Hebrews, his brethren. And he 
looked hither and thither and saw no man. He smote the Egyptian and slew 
him and hid him in the sand. And another day he went out and found two of 
the Hebrews brawling and fighting together; then he said to him that did 
wrong: Why smitest thou thy neighbour? which answered: Who hath 
ordained thee prince and judge upon us? wilt thou slay me as thou slewest 
that other day an Egyptian? Moses was afeard and said to himself: How is 
this deed known and made open? Pharaoh heard hereof and sought Moses 
for to slay him, which then fled from his sight and dwelled in the land of 
Midian, and sat there by a pit side. The priest of Midian had seven 
daughters which came thither for to draw water, and to fill the vessels for to 
give drink to the flocks of the sheep of their father. Then came on them the 
herdmen and put them from it. Then rose Moses and defended the maidens 
and let them water their sheep, which then returned to their father Jethro. 
And he said to them: Why come ye now earlier than ye were wont to do? 
They said that a man of Egypt hath delivered us from the hand of the 
herdmen, and also he drew water for us and gave to the sheep drink. Where 
is he, said he, why left ye the man after you’ go call him that he may eat 
some bread with us. Then Moses sware that he would dwell with him. And 
he took Zipporah one of his daughters and wedded her to his wife, which 
conceived and bare him a son whom he called Gershom, saying: I was a 
stranger in a strange land. She brought to him forth another son whom he 
named Eleazar, saying: The God of my father is my helper and hath kept me 
from the hand of Pharaoh. 

Long time after this died the king of Egypt, and the children of Israel, 
wailing, made great sorrow for the oppression of their labour, and cried 
unto God for help. Their cry came unto God of their works, and God heard 
their wailing, and remembered the promise he made with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and our Lord beheld the children of Israel and knew them. 

Moses fed the sheep of Jethro his wife’s father. When he had brought the 
sheep into the innermost part of the desert he came unto the mount of God, 
Oreb. Our Lord appeared to him in flame of fire in the midst of a bush, and 
he saw the fire in the bush, and the bush burned not. Then said Moses, I 
shall go and see this great vision why the bush burneth not. Our Lord then 


beholding that he went for to see it, called him, being in the bush, and said: 
Moses, Moses, which answered: I am here. Then said our Lord: Approach 
no nearer hitherward. Take off thy shoon from thy feet, the place that thou 
standest on is holy ground. And said also: I am God of thy fathers, God of 
Abraham, and God of Isaac, and God of Jacob. Moses then hid his face, and 
durst not look toward God. To whom God said: I have seen the affliction of 
my people in Egypt, and I have heard their cry of the hardness that they 
suffer in their works, and I knowing the sorrow of them am descended to 
deliver them from the hand of the Egyptians, and shall lead them from this 
land into a good land and spacious, into a land that floweth milk and honey, 
unto the places of Canaanites, Hittites, Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites and 
Jebusites. The cry of the children of Israel is come to me, I have seen their 
affliction, how they be oppressed of the Egyptians. But come to me and I 
shall send thee unto Pharaoh that thou shalt lead the children of Israel out of 
Egypt. Then Moses said to him: Who am I that shall go to Pharaoh and lead 
the children out of Egypt? To whom God said: I shall be with thee, and this 
shall be the sign that I send thee. When thou shalt have led out my people of 
Egypt, thou shalt offer to God upon this hill. Moses said unto God: Lo! if I 
go to the children of Israel and say to them: God of your fathers hath sent 
me to you; if they say What is his name? what shall I say? Our Lord said to 
Moses: Ego sum qui sum. I am that I am. He said: Thus shalt thou say to the 
children of Israel: He that is, sent me to you, and yet shalt thou say to them: 
The Lord God of your fathers, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of 
Jacob, hath appeared to me saying: This is my name for evermore, and this 
is my memorial from generation to generation. Go and gather together the 
seniors and aged men of Israel, and say to them: The Lord God of your 
fathers hath appeared to me, God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of 
Jacob, saying: Visiting I have visited you, and have seen all that is fallen in 
Egypt, and I shall lead you out of the affliction of Egypt into the land of 
Canaan, Ethei, etc, unto the Iand flowing milk and honey, and they shall 
hear thy voice. Thou shalt go and take with thee the seniors of Israel to the 
king of Egypt, and shalt say to him: The Lord God of the Hebrews hath 
called us; we shall go the journey of three days in wilderness that we may 
offer to our Lord God. But I know well that the king of Egypt shall not 
suffer you to go but by strong hand. I shall stretch out my hand and shall 
smite Egypt in all my marvels that I shall do amid among them. After that 


he shall let you go. I shall then give my grace to this people tofore the 
Egyptians, and when ye shall go out ye shall not depart void, nor with 
nought, but every woman shall borrow of her neighbour, and of her hostess, 
vessels of silver and of gold, and clothes, and them shall ye lay on your 
sons, and on your daughters, and ye shall rob Egypt. Then Moses answered 
and said: They shall not believe me ne hear my voice, but shall say: God 
hath not appeared to thee. God said then to him: What is that thou holdest in 
thine hand? He answered: A rod. Our Lord said: Cast it on the ground. He 
threw it down and it turned into a serpent, whereof Moses was afeard and 
would have fled. Our Lord said to him: Put forth thy hand and hold him by 
the tail; he stretched forth hie hand and held him, and it turned again into a 
rod. To this, that they believe thee, that I have appeared to thee. And yet our 
Lord said to him: Put thy hand into thy bosom, which, when he hath put in, 
and drawn out again, it was like a leper’s hand. Our Lord bade him to 
withdraw it into his bosom again, and he drew it out and it was then like 
that other flesh. If they hear not thee, and believe by the first sign and 
token, they shall believe thee by the second. If they believe none of the two 
ne hear thy voice, then take water of the river and pour on the dry ground, 
and whatsoever thou takest and drawest shall turn into blood. Then Moses 
said: I pray the Lord send some other, for I am not eloquent, but have a 
letting in my speech. Our Lord said to him: Who made the mouth of a man, 
or who hath made a man dumb or deaf, seeing or blind, not I? Go, therefore, 
I shall be in thy mouth and shall teach thee what thou shalt say. Then said 
Moses: I beseech thee Lord, said he, send some other whom thou wilt. Our 
Lord was wroth on Moses and said: Aaron thy brother deacon, I know that 
he is eloquent, lo! he shall come and meet with thee, and seeing thee he 
shall be glad in his heart. Speak thou to him and put my words in his mouth, 
and I shall be in thy mouth and in his mouth, and I shall show to you what 
ye ought to do, and he shall speak for the people, and shall be thy mouth, 
and thou shalt be in such things as pertain to God. Take with thee this rod in 
thine hard, by which thou shalt do signs and marvels. Then Moses went to 
Jethro his wife’s father, and said to him, I shall go and return to my brethren 
into Egypt, and see if they yet live. To whom Jethro said: Go in God’s name 
and place. Then said our Lord to Moses: Go and return into Egypt, all they 
be now dead that sought for to slay thee. Then Moses took his wife and his 
sons and set them upon an ass and returned in to Egypt, bearing the rod of 


God in his hand. Then our Lord said to Aaron: Go against Moses and meet 
with him in desert; which went for to meet with him unto the mount of God, 
and there kissed him. 

And Moses told unto Aaron all that our Lord had said to him for which 
he sent him, and all the tokens and signs that he bade him do. They came 
both together and gathered and assembled all the seniors and aged men of 
the children of Israel. And Aaron told to them all that God had said to 
Moses, and made the signs and tokens tofore the people and the people 
believed it. They heard well that our Lord had visited the children of Israel, 
and that he had beholden the affliction of them, wherefore they fell down 
low to the ground and worshipped our Lord. 

After this Moses and Aaron went unto Pharaoh and said: This saith the 
Lord God of Israel: Suffer my people to depart that they may sacrifice to me 
in desert. Then said Pharaoh: Who is that Lord that I may hear his voice and 
leave Israel? I know not that Lord, nor I will not leave Israel. They said to 
him: God of the Hebrews hath called us that we go the journey of three days 
in the wilderness and sacrifice unto our Lord God, lest peradventure 
pestilence or war fall to us. The king of Egypt said to them: Why solicit ye, 
Moses and Aaron, the people from their works and labour? Go ye unto your 
work. Pharaoh also said: The people is much, see how they grow and 
multiply, and yet much more shall do if they rested from their labour. 
Therefore he commanded the same day to the prefects and masters of their 
works saying: In no wise give no more chaff to the people for to make loam 
and clay, but let them go and gather stubble, and make them to do as much 
labour as they did tofore, and lessen it nothing. They do now but cry: Let us 
go and make sacrifice to our God, let them be oppressed by labour and 
exercised that they attend not to leasings. Then the prefects and masters of 
their work said to them that Pharaoh had commanded to give them no chaff, 
but they should go and gather such as they might find, and that their work 
should not therefore be minished. Then the children were disperpled for to 
gather chaff, and their masters awaited on them and bade them: Make an 
end of your work as ye were wont to do when that chaff was delivered to 
you. And thus they were put to more affliction, and would make them to 
make as many tiles as they The did tofore. Then the upperest of the children 
of Israel came to Pharaoh and complained saying: Why puttest thou thy 
servants to such affliction? He said to them: Ye be so idle that ye say ye will 


go and sacrifice to your God; ye shall have no chaff given to you, yet ye 
shall work your customable work and gather your chaff also. 

Then the eldest and the upperest among the Hebrews went to Moses and 
Aaron and said: What have ye done ? ye have so done that ye have made 
our odour to stink in the sight of Pharaoh, and have encouraged him to slay 
us. Then Moses counselled with our Lord how he should do, and said: Lord, 
why hast thou sent me hither? For, sith I have spoken to Pharaoh in thy 
name, he hath put thy people to more affliction than they tofore, and thou 
hast not delivered them. Our Lord said to Moses: Now thou shalt see what I 
shall do to Pharaoh. By strong hand he shall let you go, and in a boistous he 
shall cast you from his land. 

Yet said our Lord to Moses: I am the Lord God that appeared to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in my might, and my name is Adonai, I showed 
to them not that. I promised and made covenant with them that I should 
give to them the land of Canaan in which they dwelled. I now have heard 
the wailing and the tribulations that the Egyptians oppress them with, for 
which I shall deliver and bring them from the servitude of the Egyptians. 
Moses told all these things to the children of Israel, and they believed him 
not for the anguish of their spirits that they were in, and hard labour. Then 
said our Lord to Moses: Go and enter in to Pharaoh and bid him deliver my 
people of Israel out of his land. Moses answered: How should Pharaoh hear 
me when the children of Israel believe me not? Then our Lord said to 
Moses and Aaron that they both should go to Pharaoh and give him in 
commandment to let the children of Israel to depart. And he said to Moses: 
Lo! I have ordained thee to be God of Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother shall 
be thy prophet. Thou shalt say to him all that I say to thee, and he shall say 
to Pharaoh that he suffer the children of Israel to depart from his land. But I 
shall enhard his heart, and shall multiply my signs and tokens in the land of 
Egypt, and he shall not hear ne believe you. And I shall lead the children of 
Israel my people. And shall show mine hand, and such wonders on Egypt, 
that Egyptians shall know that I am the Lord. Moses and Aaron did as our 
Lord commanded them. Moses was eighty years old when he came and 
stood tofore Pharaoh, and Aaron eighty-three years when they spake to 
Pharaoh. Then when they were tofore Pharaoh, Aaron cast the rod down 
tofore Pharaoh, and anon the rod tumed into a serpent. Then Pharaoh called 
his magicians and jugglers and bade them do the same. And they made their 


witchcraft and invocations and cast down their rods, which turned in 
likewise into serpents, but the rod of Aaron devoured their rods. Yet was the 
heart of Pharaoh hard and so indurate that he would not do as God bade. 
Then said our Lord to Moses: The heart of Pharaoh is grieved and will not 
deliver my people. Go to him to-morn in the morning and he shall come 
out, and thou halt stand when he cometh on the bank of the river, and take 
in thine hand the rod that was turned into the serpent, and say to him: The 
Lord God of the Hebrews sendeth me to thee saying: Deliver my people 
that they may offer and make sacrifice to me in desert, yet thou hast no will 
to hear me. Therefore our Lord said: In this shalt thou know that I am the 
Lord: Lo! I shall smite with the rod that is in my hand the water of the 
flood, and it shall turn into blood; the fishes that be in the water shall die, 
and the Egyptians shall be put to affliction drinking of it. Then said our 
Lord to Moses: Say thou to Aaron: Take this rod and stretch thine hand 
upon all the waters of Egypt, upon the floods, rivers, ponds, and upon all 
the lakes where any water is, in that they turn to blood, that it may be a 
vengeance in all the land of Egypt, as well in treen vessels as in vessels of 
earth and stone. Moses and Aaron did as God had commanded them, and 
smote the flood with the rod tofore Pharaoh and his servants, which turned 
into blood, and the fishes that were in the river died, and the water was 
corrupt. And the Egyptians might not drink the water, and all the water of 
Egypt was tured into blood. And in likewise did the enchanters with their 
witchcraft, and the heart of Pharaoh was so indurate that he would not let 
the people depart as our Lord had commanded, but he returned home for 
this time. The Egyptians went and dolven pits for water all about by the 
river, and they found no water to drink but all was blood. And this plague 
endured seven days, and whatsomever water the children of Israel took in 
this while was fair and good water. This was the first plague and vengeance. 
The second was that God sent frogs so many, that all the land was full, the 
rivers, the houses, chambers, beds, that they were woebegone, and these 
frogs entered into their meat. so many that they covered all the land of 
Egypt. Then Pharaoh prayed Moses and Aaron that God would take away 
these frogs, and that he would go suffer the people to do sacrifice; and then 
Moses asked when he would deliver them if the frogs were voided, and 
Pharaoh said: In the morn. And then Moses prayed, and they voided all. 
And when Pharaoh saw that he was quit of them, he kept not his promise 


and would not let them depart. The third vengeance that God sent to them 
was a great multitude of hungry horse-flies, as many as the dust of the 
earth, which were on men, and bit them and beasts. And then enchanters 
said then to Pharaoh: This is the finger of God. Yet would not Pharaoh let 
them depart. The fourth vengeance was that God sent all manner kind of 
flies and lice in such wise that the universal land of Egypt was full of all 
manner flies and lice, but in the land of Goshen were none. Yet was he so 
indurate that he would not let them go, but would that they should make 
their sacrifice to God in that land. But Moses would not so, but would go 
three days’ journey in desert, and sacrifice to God there. Pharaoh said: I will 
that ye go into desert, but not far, and come soon again, and pray ye for me. 
And Moses prayed for him to our Lord, and the flies voided that there was 
not one left. And when they were gone Pharaoh would not keep his 
promise. Then the fifth plague was that God showed his hand upon the 
fields and upon the horses’ asses, camels, sheep and oxen, and was a great 
pestilence on all the beasts. And God showed a wonder miracle between the 
possessions of the Egyptians and the possessions of his people of Israel, for 
of the beasts of the children of Israel there was not one that perished. Yet 
was Pharaoh so hard-hearted that he would not suffer the people to depart. 
The sixth plague was that Moses took ashes out of the chimney and cast on 
the land. And anon all the people of Egypt, as well men as beasts were full 
of botches, boils, and blains and wounds, and swellings in their bladders, in 
such wise that the enchanters could ne might not stand for pain tofore 
Pharaoh. Yet would not Pharaoh hear them, nor do as God had commanded. 
The seventh plague was a hail so great that there was never none like tofore, 
and thunder and fire that it destroyed all the grass and herbs of Egypt and 
smote down all that was in the field, men and beasts. But in the land of 
Goshen was none heard, ne harm done. Yet would not Pharaoh deliver 
them. The eighth our Lord sent to them locusts, which is a manner great fly, 
called in some place an adder-bolte, which bit them and ate up all the corn 
and herbs that was left, in such wise that the people came to Pharaoh and 
desired him to deliver, saying that the land perished. Then Pharaoh gave to 
the men licence to go and make their sacrifice, and leave their wives and 
children there still, till they came again, but Moses and Aaron said they 
must go all, wherefore he would not let them depart. The ninth plague and 
vengeance was that God sent so great darkness upon all the land of Egypt 


that the darkness was so great and horrible that they were palpable, and it 
endured three days and three nights. Wheresoever the children of Israel 
went it was light. 

Then Pharaoh called Moses and Aaron and said to them: Go ye and make 
your sacrifice unto your Lord God, and let your sheep and beasts only 
abide. To whom Moses said: We shall take with us such hosties and 
sacrifices as we shall offer to our Lord God. All our flocks and beasts shall 
go with us, there shall not remain as much as a nail that shall be necessary 
in the honour of our Lord God, for we know not what we shall offer till we 
come to the place. Pharaoh was so indurate and hard-hearted that he would 
not let them go, and bade Moses that he should no more come in his sight. 
For when thou comest thou shalt die. Moses answered: Be it as thou hast 
said: I shall no more come to thy presence. And then our Lord said to 
Moses: There resteth now but one plague and vengeance, and after that he 
shall let you go. But first say to all the people that every man borrow of his 
friend, and woman of her neighbour, vessels of gold and silver, and clothes; 
our Lord shall give to his people grace and favour to borrow of the 
Egyptians; and then gave to them a commandment how they should depart. 
And our Lord said to Moses: At midnight I shall enter into Egypt and the 
first begotten child and heir of all Egypt shall die, from the first begotten 
son of Pharaoh that sitteth in his throne unto the first begotten son of the 
handmaid that sitteth at the mill, and all the first-begotten of the beasts. 
There shall be a great cry and clamour in all the land of Egypt in such wise 
that there was never none like, ne never shall be after, and among all the 
children there shall not an hound be hurt, ne woman, ne beast, whereby ye 
shall know by what miracle God divideth the Egyptian and Israel. Moses 
and Aaron showed all these signs and plagues tofore Pharaoh, and his heart 
was so indurate that he would not let them depart. Then when Moses had 
said to the children how they should do, they departed, and ate their paschal 
lamb, and all other ceremonies as be expressed in the Bible, for a law to 
endure ever among them, which the children of Israel obeyed and 
accomplished, it was so that at midnight our Lord smote and slew every 
first-begotten son throughout all the land of Egypt, beginning at the first son 
and heir of Pharaoh unto the son of the caitiff that lay in prison, and also the 
first begotten of the beasts. Pharaoh arose in the night and all his servants 
and all Egypt, and there was a great clamour and sorrowful noise and cry, 


for there was not a house in all Egypt but there lay therein one that was 
dead. Then Pharaoh did do call Moses and Aaron in the night, and said: 
Arise ye and go your way from my people, ye and the children of Israel, as 
ye say ye will, take your sheep and beasts with you like as ye desired, and 
at your departing bless ye me. The Egyptians constrained the children to 
depart and go their way hastily, saying: We all shall die. The children of 
Israel took their meal, and put it on their shoulders as they were 
commanded, and borrowed vessels of silver and of gold, and much 
clothing. Our Lord gave to them such favour tofore the Egyptians that the 
Egyptians lent to them all that they desired, and they spoiled and robbed 
Egypt. 

And so the children of Israel departed, nigh the number of six hundred 
thousand footmen, besides women and children which were innumerable, 
and an huge great multitude of beasts of divers kinds. The time that the 
children of Israel had dwelt in Egypt was four hundred years. And so they 
departed out of Egypt, and went not the right way by the Philistines, but our 
Lord led them by the way of desert which is by the Red Sea. And the 
children descended out of Egypt armed. Moses took with him the bones of 
Joseph for he charged them so to do when he died. They went in the 
extreme ends of the wilderness, and our Lord went tofore them by day ina 
column of a cloud, and by night in a column of fire and was their leader and 
duke; the pillar of the cloud failed never by day, nor the pillar of fire by 
night tofore the people. Our Lord said to Moses, I shall make his heart so 
hard that he shall follow and pursue you, and I shall be glorified in Pharaoh, 
and in all his host, the Egyptians shall know that I am Lord. And anon it 
was told to Pharaoh that the children of Israel fled, and anon his heart was 
changed, and also the heart of his servants, and said: What shall we do, 
shall we suffer the children to depart and no more to serve us? Forthwith he 
took his chariot and all his people with him. He took with him six hundred 
chosen chariots, and all the chariots and wains of Egypt, and the dukes of 
all his hosts and he pursued the children of Israel and followed them in 
great pride. And when he approached, that the children of Israel saw him 
come, they were sore afraid and cried to our Lord God, and said to Moses: 
Was there not sepulchre enough for us in Egypt but that we must now die in 
wilderness? Said we not to thee: Go from us and let us serve the Egyptians: 
It had been much better for us to have served the Egyptians than to die here 


in wilderness. And Moses said to the people: Be ye not afraid, stand and see 
ye the great wonders that our Lord shall do for you this day. The Egyptians 
that ye now see, ye shall never see them after this day. God shall fight for 
you, and be ye still. Our Lord said then to Moses: What criest thou to me? 
Say to the children of Israel that they go forth. Take thou and raise the rod, 
and stretch thy hand The upon the sea, and depart it that the children of 
History Israel may go dry through the middle of it. I of Moses shall so 
indurate the heart of Pharaoh that he shall follow you, and all the Egyptians, 
and I shall be glorified in Pharaoh, and in all his host, his carts and 
horsemen. And the Egyptians shall know that I am Lord when I shall so be 
glorified. The angel of God went tofore the castles of Israel, and another 
came after in the cloud which stood between them of Egypt and the children 
of Israel. And the cloud was dark that the host of Israel might not come to 
them of all the night. Then Moses stretched his hand upon the sea, and there 
came a wind blowing in such wise that it waxed dry, and the children of 
Israel went in through the midst of the Red Sea all dry foot; for the water 
stood up as a wall on the right side and on the left side. The Egyptians then 
pursuing them followed and entered after them, and all the carts, chariots 
and horsemen, through the middle of the sea. And then our Lord beheld that 
the children of Israel were passed over and were on the dry land, on that 
other side. Anon turned the water on them, and the wheels on their carts 
turned up so down, and drowned all the host of Pharaoh, and sank down 
into the deep of the sea. Then said the Egyptians: Let us flee Israel; the 
Lord fighteth for them against us. And our Lord said to Moses: Stretch out 
shine hand upon the sea, and let the water return upon the Egyptians, and 
upon their chariots and horsemen. And so Moses stretched out his hand and 
the sea returned in to his first place. And then the Egyptians would have 
fled, but the water came and overflowed them in the midst of the flood, and 
it covered the chariots and horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh, and there 
was not one of them. And the children of Israel had passed through the 
middle of the dry sea and came land. 

Thus delivered our Lord the children of Israel from the hand of the 
Egyptians, and they saw the Egyptians Iying dead upon the brinks of the 
sea. And the people then dreaded our Lord and believed in him, and to 
Moses his servant. Then Moses and the children of Israel sang this song to 
our Lord: Cantemus domino magnificatus est, Let us sing to our Lord, he is 


magnified, he hath overthrown the horsemen and carmen in the sea. And 
Miriam the sister of Aaron, a prophetess, took a timpane in her hand, and all 
the women followed her with timpanes and chords, and she went tofore 
singing Cantemus domino. Then Moses brought the children of Israel from 
the sea into the desert of Sur, and walked with them three days and three 
nights and found no water, and came into Marah, and the waters there were 
so bitter that they might not drink thereof. Then the people grudged against 
Moses, saying: What shall we drink? And he cried unto our Lord which 
showed to him a tree which he took and put into the waters, and anon they 
were turned into sweetness. There our Lord ordained commandments and 
judgments, and there he tempted him saying: If thou hearest the voice of thy 
Lord God, and that thou do is rightful before him, and obeyest his 
commandments, and keep his precepts, I shall not bring none of the 
languors ne sorrows upon thee that I did in Egypt. I am Lord thy saviour. 
Then the children of Israel came in to Elim, where as were twelve fountains 
of water, and seventy palm trees, and they abode by the waters. Then from 
thence went all the multitude of the children of Israel into the desert of Sin, 
which is between Elim and Sinai, and grudged against Moses and Aaron in 
that wilderness, and said: Would God we had dwelled still in Egypt, 
whereas we Sat and had plenty of bread and flesh; why have ye brought us 
into the desert for to slay all this multitude by hunger? Our Lord said then 
to Moses: I shall rain read to you from heaven, let the people go out and 
gather every day that I may prove them whether they walk in my law or not; 
the sixth day let them gather double as much as they gathered in one day of 
the other. Then said Moses and Aaron to all the children of Israel: At even 
ye shall know that God hath brought you from the land of Egypt, and to- 
mom ye shall see the glory of our Lord. I have well heard your murmur 
against our Lord, what have ye mused against us? What be we? and yet said 
Moses; Our Lord shall give you at even flesh for to eat and to-morn bread 
unto your fill, for as much as ye have murmured against him; what be we? 
Your murmur is not against us but against our Lord. As Aaron spake to all 
the company of the children of Israel they beheld towards the wilderness, 
and our Lord spake to Moses in a cloud and said: I have heard the 
grudgings of the children of Israel; say to them: At even ye shall eat flesh 
and to-morn ye shall be filled with bread, and ye shall know that I am your 
Lord God. And when the even was come there came so many curlews that it 


covered all their lodgings, and on the morn there lay like dew all about in 
their circuit. Which when they saw and came for to gather, it was small and 
white like to coriander. And they wondered on it and said: Mahun, that is as 
much to say, what is this? To whom Moses said: This is the bread that God 
hath sent you to eat, and God commandeth that every man should gather as 
much for every head as is the measure of gomor, and let nothing be left till 
on the morn. And the sixth day gather ye double so much, that is two 
measures of gomor, and keep that one measure for the Sabbath, which God 
hath sanctified and commanded you to hallow it. Yet some of them brake 
God’s commandment, and gathered more than they ate and kept it till on the 
morn, and then it began to putrify and be full of worms. And that they kept 
for the Sabbath day was good and putrified not. And thus our Lord fed the 
children of Israel forty years in the desert. And it was called Manna. Moses 
took one gomor thereof and put it in the tabernacle for to be kept for a 
perpetual memory and remembrance. 

Then went they forth all the multitude of the children of Israel, in the 
desert of Sin in their mansions and came to Rephidim, where as they had no 
water. Then all grudging they said to Moses, Give us water for to drink. To 
whom Moses answered: What grudge ye against me, why tempt ye our 
Lord? The people thirsted sore for lack and penury of water saying: Why 
hast thou brought us out of Egypt for to slay us and our children and beasts? 
Then Moses cried unto our Lord saying: What shall I do to this people? I 
trow within a while they shall stone me to death. Then our Lord said to 
Moses: Go before the people and take with thee the older men and seniors 
of Israel, and take the rod that thou smotest with the flood in thy hand, and I 
shall stand tofore upon the stone of Oreb, and smite thou the stone with the 
rod and the waters shall come out thereof that the people may drink. Moses 
did so tofore the seniors of Israel and called that place Temptation, because 
of the grudge of the children of Israel, and said: Is God with us or not? Then 
came Amalek and fought against the children of Israel in Rephidim. Moses 
said then to Joshua: Choose to thee men, and go out and fight against 
Amalek to-morrow. I shall stand on the top of the hill having the rod of God 
in my hand: Joshua did as Moses commanded him, and fought against 
Amalek. Moses, Aaron. and Hur, ascended into the hill, and when Moses 
held up his hands, Israel won and overcame their enemies, and when he laid 
them down then Amalek had the better. The hands of Moses were heavy; 


Aaron and Hur took then a stone and put it under them, and they sustained 
his hands on either side, and so his hands were not weary until the going 
down of the sun. And so Joshua made Amalek to flee, and his people, by 
strength of his sword. Our Lord said to Moses: Write this for a 
remembrance in a book and deliver it to the ears of Joshua; I shall destroy 
and put away the memory of Amalek under heaven. Moses then edified an 
altar unto our Lord, and called there on the name of our Lord, saying: The 
Lord is mine exaltation, for this is the hand only of God, and the battle and 
God shall be against Amalek from generation to generation. 

When Jethro the priest of Midian, which was cousin of Moses, heard say 
what our Lord had done to Moses and to the children of Israel his people, 
he took Zipporah the wife of Moses, and his two sons, Gershom and 
Eleazar and came with them to him into desert, whom Moses received with 
worship and kissed him. And when they were together Moses told him all 
what our Lord had done to Pharaoh and to the Egyptians for Israel, and all 
the labour that they endured and how our Lord had delivered them. Jethro 
was glad for all these things, that God had so saved them from the hands of 
the Egyptians, and said: Blessed be the Lord that hath delivered you from 
the hand of the Egyptians and of Pharaoh, and hath saved his people; now I 
know that he is a great Lord above all gods, because they did so proudly 
against them. And Jethro offered sacrifices and offerings to our Lord. Aaron 
and all the seniors of Israel came and eat with him tofore our Lord. The 
next day Moses sat and judged and deemed the people from morning unto 
evening, which, when his cousin saw, he said to him: What doest thou? 
Why sittest thou alone and all the people tarry from the morning until 
evening? To whom Moses answered: The people came to me demanding 
sentence and the doom of God; when there is any debate or difference 
among them they come to me to judge them, and to show to them the 
precepts and the laws of God. Then said Jethro: Thou dost not well nor 
wisely, for by folly consumest thy self, and the people with thee; thou thy 
might, thou mayst not alone sustain it, but hear me and do there after, and 
our Lord shall be with thee. Be thou unto the people in those things that 
appertain to God, that thou tell to them what they should do, and the 
ceremonies and rites to worship God, and the way by which they should go, 
and what work they shall do. Provide of all people wise men and dreading 
God, in whom is truth, and them that hate avarice and covetise, and ordain 


of them tribunes and centurions and deans that may in all times judge the 
people. And if there be of a great charge and weight, let it be referred to 
thee, and let them judge the small things; it shall be the easier to thee to 
bear the charge when it is so parted. If thou do so, thou shalt fulfil the 
commandment of God, and sustain his precepts, and the people shall go 
home to their places in peace. Which things when Moses had heard and 
understood, he did all that he had counselled him, and chose out the 
strongest and wisest people of all Israel and ordained them princes of the 
people, tribunes, centurions, quinquagenaries, and deans, which at all times 
should judge and deem the people. And all the great and weighty matters 
they referred to him, deeming and judging the small causes. And then his 
cousin departed and went into his country. 

The third month after the children of Israel departed out of Egypt, that 
same day they came into the wilderness of Sinai, and there about the region 
of the mount they fixed their tents. Moses ascended into the hill unto God. 
God called him on the hill and said: This shalt thou say to the house of 
Jacob and to the children of Israel. Ye yourselves have seen what I have 
done to the Egyptians, and how I have borne you on the wings of eagles and 
have taken you to me. If ye therefore hear my voice and keep my covenant, 
ye shall be to me in the reign of priesthood and holy people. These be the 
words that thou shalt say to the children of Israel. Moses came down and 
gathered all the most of birth, and expounded in them all the words that our 
Lord had commanded him. All the people answered: All that ever our Lord 
hath said we shall do. When Moses had showed the people the words of our 
Lord, our Lord said to him: Now I shall come to thee in a cloud that the 
people may hear me speaking to thee, that they believe thee ever after. 
Moses went and told this to the people, and our Lord bade them to sanctify 
the people this day and to-morrow, and let them wash their clothes, and be 
ready the third day. The third day our Lord shall descend tofore all the 
people on the mount of Sinai. And ordain to the people the marks and terms 
in the circuit. And say to them: Beware that ye ascend not on the hill ne 
touch the ends of it. Whosoever toucheth the hill shall die by death, there 
shall no hand touch him, but with stones he shall be oppressed and with 
casting of them on him he shall be tolben; whether it be man or beast, he 
Shall not live. When thou hearest the trump blown then ascend to the hill. 
Moses went down to the people and sanctified and hallowed them, and 


when they had washen their clothes he said to them: Be ye ready at the third 
day and approach not your wives. When the third day came, and the 
morning waxed clear, they heard thunder and lightening and saw a great 
cloud cover the mount, and the cry of the trump was so shrill that the people 
were sore afraid. When Moses had brought them forth unto the root of the 
hill they stood there. All the mount of Sinai smoked, for so much as our 
Lord descended on it in fire, and the smoke ascended from the hill as it had 
been from a furnace. The mount was terrible and dreadful, and the sound of 
the trump grew a little more and continued longer. Moses spake and our 
Lord answered him. Our Lord descended upon the top of the mount of 
Sinai, even on the top of it, and called Moses to him, which when he came 
said to him: Go down and charge the people that they come not to the terms 
of the hill for to see the Lord, for if they do, much multitude shall perish of 
them. The priests that shall come let them be sanctified lest they be smitten 
down. And thou and Aaron shall ascend the hill. All the people and priests 
let them not pass their bounds lest God smite them. Then Moses descended 
and told to the people all that our Lord hath said. After this our Lord called 
Moses and said: I am the Lord God that brought you out of Egypt and of 
thraldom. And gave him the Commandment first by speaking and many 
ceremonies as be rehearsed in the Bible, which is not requisite to be written 
here, but the ten commandments every man is bounden to know. And ere 
Moses received them written, he went up into the mount of Sinai, and fasted 
there forty days and forty nights ere he received them. In which time he 
commanded him to make many things, and to ordain the laws and 
ceremonies which now be not had in the new law. And also as doctors say, 
Moses learned that time all the histories to-fore written of the making of 
heaven and earth, of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and of Joseph 
with his brethren. And at last delivered to him two tables of stone, both 
written with the hand of God which follow. 


The Ten Commandments of our Law 


The first commandment that God commanded is this. Thou shalt not 
worship no strange ne diverse gods. That is to say, thou shalt worship no 
god but me, and thou shalt not retain thine hope but in me, for who that 
setteth principally his hope on any creature or faith or belief in any thing 
more than in me, sinneth deadly. And such be they that worship idols, and 
make their god of a creature; whosoever so doth, sinneth against this 
commandment. And so do they that overmuch love their treasures, gold or 
silver, or any other earthly thing that be passing and transitory, or set their 
heart or hope on any thing by which they forget and leave God their creator 
and maker which hath lent to them all that they live by. And therefore ought 
they to serve him with all their goods, and above all things to love him and 
worship him with all their heart, with all their soul, and with all their 
strength, like as the first commandment enseigneth and teacheth us. 

The second commandment is this, that thou shalt not take the name of 
God in vain, that is to say, thou shalt not swear by him for nothing. In this 
commandment our Lord commandeth in the gospel that thou shalt not swear 
by the heaven ne by earth ne by other creature. But for good cause and 
rightful a man may swear without sin, as in judgment or in requiring of 
truth, or without judgment in good and needful causes. And in none other 
manner without reason by the name of our Lord and for nought. If he swear 
false wittingly he is forsworn, and that is against the commandment and 
sinneth deadly, for he sweareth against his conscience, and that is when he 
sweareth by advice and by deliberation, but a man should swear truly and 
yet not for nought or for any vain or ill thing, ne maliciously. But to swear 
lightly without hurt or blame is venial sin, but the custom thereof is perilous 
and may well turn to deadly sin but if he take heed. But he then that 
sweareth horribly by our Lord, or by any of his members, or by his saints in 
despite, and blasphemeth in things that be not true, or otherwise, he sinneth 


deadly, he may have no reason whereby he may excuse him. And they that 
most accustom them in this sin they sin most, etc. 

The third commandment is that thou have mind and remember that thou 
hallow and keep holy thy Sabbath day or Sunday. That is to say, that thou 
shalt do no work nor operation on the Sunday or holy day, but thou shalt 
rest from all worldly labour and intend to prayer, and to serve God thy 
maker, which rested the seventh day of the works that he made in the six 
days tofore, in which he made and ordained the world. This commandment 
accomplisheth he that keepeth to his power the peace of his conscience for 
to serve God more holily. Then this day that the Jews called Sabbath is as 
much to say as rest. This commandment may no man keep spiritually that is 
encumbered in his conscience with deadly sin, such a conscience can not be 
in rest ne in peace as long as he is in such a state. In the stead of the 
Sabbath day which was straitly kept in the old law, holy church hath 
established the Sunday in the new law. For our Lord arose from death to life 
on the Sunday, and therefore we ought to keep it holily, and be in rest from 
the works of the week tofore, and to cease of the work of sin, and to intend 
to do ghostly works, and to follow our Lord beseeching him of mercy and 
to thank him for his benefits, for they that break the Sunday and the other 
solemn feasts that be stablished to be hallowed in holy church, they sin 
deadly, for they do directly against the commandment of God aforesaid and 
holy church, but if it be for some necessity that holy church admitteth and 
granteth. But they sin much more then, that employ the Sunday and the 
feasts in sins, in lechery, in going to taverns in the service time, in gluttony 
and drinking drunk, and in other sins, outrages against God. For alas for 
sorrow I trow there is more sin committed on the Sunday and holy days and 
feasts than in the other work days. For then be they drunk, fight and slay, 
and be not occupied virtuously in God’s service as they ought to do. And as 
God commandeth us to remember and have in mind to keep and hallow the 
holy day, they that so do sin deadly and observe and keep not this third 
commandment. These three commandments be written in the first table and 
appertain only to God. 

The fourth commandment is that thou shalt honour and worship thy 
father and mother, for thou shalt live the longer on earth. This 
commandment admonisheth us that we be well ware to anger father and 
mother in any wise. Or who that curseth them or set hand on them in evil 


will, sinneth deadly. In this commandment is understood the honour that we 
should do to our ghostly and spiritual fathers, that is to them that have the 
cure of us, to teach and chastise us, as be the prelates of the Church, and 
they that have the charge and cure of our souls, and to keep our bodies. And 
he that will not obey to him that hath the cure over him when he enseigneth 
and teacheth him good that he is bound to do, he sinneth grievously and is 
inobedient, which is deadly sin. 

The fifth commandment is that thou shalt slay no man. This 
commandment will that no man shall slay the other for vengeance, ne for 
his goods, or for any other evil cause, it is deadly sin. But for to slay 
malefactors in executing of justice or for other good cause, if it be lawful it 
may well be done. In this commandment is defended the sin of wrath and 
hate, of rancour and of ire. For as the Scripture saith: Who hateth his 
brother is an homicide when it is by his will, and he sinneth deadly; and he 
that beareth anger in his heart long, for such ire long holden in the heart is 
rancour and hate, which is deadly sin, and is against this commandment. 
And yet sinneth he more that doth or purchaseth shame, villany or hurt to 
another wrongfully, or counselleth or helpeth to grieve another for to 
avenge him. But wrath or anger lightly past without will to noy or grieve 
any other, is not deadly sin. 

The sixth commandment is, thou shalt not do adultery, that is to say, thou 
shalt not have fleshly company with another man’s wife. In this 
commandment it is forbidden and defended all manner sin of the flesh 
which is called generally lechery, which is a right foul sin and villainous. 
How be it that there is some branch of it that is not deadly sin, as oft 
movings of the flesh that may not be eschewed, which men ought to restrain 
and refrain as much as they may. And this cometh oft times by outrageous 
drinking and eating, or by evil thought, or foul touching, for in such things 
may be great peril. And in this commandment is defended all sin against 
nature, in what manner it be done in his person or other. 

The seventh commandment is that thou shalt do no theft. This 
commandment forbiddeth to take away other men’s things whatsomever 
they be, without reason, against the will of them that owe or make them. In 
this commandment is defended ravin, usury, robbery and deceit, and 
beguiling other for to have their havoir or good. And he that doth against 
this commandment is bound to make restitution and yield again that he hath 


so gotten or taken, if he know to whom he ought to render it. And if he 
know not, he is bounden to give it for God’s sake, or do by the counsel of 
holy church. For who retaineth wrongfully and without reason other men’s 
goods against their will, sinneth deadly, if he pay not where as he oweth, if 
he know where and be in his power and hath whereof. And if he know not 
let him do by the counsel of holy church, and whoso doth not so, sinneth 
against this commandment deadly. 

The eighth commandment is that thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour. In this commandment is forbidden that no man shall lie 
wittingly, for whoso lieth doth against this commandment. And also that he 
forswear not him in judgment, ne make no leasings to annoy ne grieve 
another, nor he ought not to missay ne speak evil of others in intention to 
impair his good name and fame, for it is deadly sin. Against this 
commandment do they that say evil of good men behind them, and backbite 
them, and do this wittingly by malice, which is called detraction. And also 
they that accuse some of their folly, or hearken by manner of adulation or 
flattering, when they that men speak of be not present. They that do thus 
and say such words do against this commandment, for they be all false 
witnesses. 

The ninth commandment is that thou shalt not desire the wife of thy 
neighbour, nor shalt not covet her in thine heart, that is to say, thou shalt not 
consent to sin with her with thy body. This commandment defendeth to 
desire to have company with all manner women out of marriage, and the 
evil signs that be without forth make men for to draw them to sin, as the 
evil words of such matter, or the foul and evil attouching, kissing, handling 
and such other. And the difference between this commandment and the 
sixth aforesaid is that, the sixth commandment forbiddeth the deed without 
forth, and this forbiddeth the consenting within forth; for the consenting 
within forth to have company with a woman that is not his by marriage is 
deadly sin, after the sentence of the gospel that saith: Who that seeth a 
woman and coveteth her in his heart, he hath now sinned in his heart and 
deadly. This is to understand of the consenting expressed in his thought. 

The tenth commandment is that thou shalt not covet nothing that is, or 
longeth to, thy neighbour. This commandment defendeth will to have things 
that belong to other men by evil reason or wrongfully. In this 
commandment is defended envy of other men’s weal, of other men’s grace 


or welfare. For such envy cometh of evil covetise to have such good or such 
grace or fortune as he seeth in other. And this covetise is when the 
consenting and thought be certainly one, then it is deadly sin. And if there 
be any evil movings without will and consenting of damage or hurt of other, 
this is not deadly sin. If he sin herein it is but venial sin. These be the ten 
commandments of our Lord, of which the three first belong to God, and the 
seven other be ordained for our neighbours. Every person that hath wit and 
understanding in himself, and age, is bound to know them and to obey and 
keep these ten commandments aforesaid or else he sinneth deadly. 

Thus Moses abode in the hill forty days and forty nights and received of 
Almighty God the tables with the commandments written with the hand of 
God; and also received and learned many ceremonies and statutes that God 
ordained, by which the children of Israel should be ruled and judged. And 
whiles that Moses was thus with our Lord on the mount, the children of 
Israel saw that he tarried and descended not, and some of them said that he 
was dead or gone away, and would not return again, and some said nay; but 
in conclusion they gathered them together against Aaron, and said to him: 
Make to us some gods that may go tofore us, we know not what is befallen 
to Moses. Then Aaron said: Take the gold that hangeth in the ears of your 
wives and your children, and bring it to me. The people did as he bade, and 
brought the gold to Aaron, which he took and molt it and made thereof a 
calf. Then they said, These be thy gods, Israel, that brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt. Then the people made an altar tofore it, and made great joy 
and mirth, and danced and played tofore the calf, and offered and made 
sacrifices thereto. Our Lord spake to Moses, saying: Go hence and descend 
down, thy people have sinned whom thou hast brought forth from the land 
of Egypt. They have soon forsaken and left the way which thou hast 
showed to them. They have made to them a calf blown, and they have 
worshipped it, and offered sacrifices thereto, saying: These be thy gods, 
Israel, that have brought thee out of the land of Egypt. Yet said our Lord to 
Moses: I see well that this people is of evil disposition, suffer me that I may 
wreak my wrath on them, and I shall destroy them. I shall make thee 
governor of great people. Moses then prayed our Lord God saying: Why art 
thou wroth, Lord, against thy people that thou hast brought out of the land 
of Egypt in a great strength and a boisterous hand? I beseech thee, Lord, let 
not the Egyptians say that their God hath locked them out for to slay them 


in the mountains. I pray thee Lord that thy wrath may assuage, and be thou 
pleased and benign upon the wickedness of thy people. Remember 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob thy servants, to whom thou promisedst and 
swaredst by thyself saying: I shall multiply your seed as the stars of heaven, 
and the universal land of which I have spoken I shall give to your seed, and 
ye shall possess and have it ever. And with these words our Lord was 
pleased that he would do no harm as he had said unto his people; and Moses 
returned from the mount, bearing two tables of stone, written both with the 
hand of God. And the scripture that was in the tables were the ten 
commandments as fore be written. Joshua hearing the great noise of the 
children of Israel said to Moses: I trow they fight beneath, which answered 
and said: It is no cry of exhorting men to fight, ne noise to compel me to 
flee, but I hear the noise of singing. When he approached to them he saw 
the calf and the instruments of mirth, and he was so wroth that he threw 
down the tables and brake them at the foot of the hill, and ran and caught 
down the calf that they had made, and burnt and smote it all to powder, 
which he cast into water and gave it to drink to the children of Israel. Then 
said Moses to Aaron: What hath this people done to thee that thou hast 
made to sin grievously? To whom he answered: Let not my lord take none 
indignation at me, thou knowest well that this people is prone and ready to 
sin. They said to me: Make us gods that may go tofore us; we know not 
what is fallen to this Moses that led us out of Egypt. To whom I said: Who 
of you that hath gold give it me; they took and gave it to me, and I cast it 
into the fire, and thereof came out this calf. And then said Moses: All they 
that be of God’s part and have not sinned in this calf let them join to me; 
and the children of Levi joined to him, and he bade each man take a sword 
on his side and take vengeance and slay every each his brother, friend, and 
his neighbour that have trespassed. And so the children of Levi went and 
slew thirty three thousand of the children of Israel. And then said Moses: Ye 
have hallowed this day your hands unto our Lord, and ye shall be therefore 
blessed. The second day Moses spake to the people and said: Ye have 
committed and done the greatest sin that may be. I shall ascend unto our 
Lord again, and shall pray him for your sin. Then Moses ascended again, 
and received afterwards two tables again, which our Lord bade him make. 
And therein our Lord wrote the commandments. And after, our Lord 
commanded him to make an ark and a tabernacle: in which ark was kept 


three things. First the rod with which he did marvels, a pot full of manna, 
and the two tables with commandments. And then after Moses taught them 
the law; how each man should behave him against other and what he should 
do, and what he should not do, and departed them into twelve tribes, and 
commanded that every man should bring a rod into the Tabernacle. And 
Moses wrote each name on the rod, and Moses shut fast the tabernacle. And 
on the morn there was found one of the rods that burgeoned and bare leaves 
and fruit, and was of an almond tree. That rod fell to Aaron. 

And after this, long time, the children desired to eat flesh and 
remembered of the flesh that they ate in Egypt, and grudged against Moses, 
and would have ordained to them a duke for to have returned into Egypt. 
Wherefore Moses was so woe that he desired of our Lord to deliver him 
from this life, because he saw them so unkind against God. Then God sent 
to them so great plenty of curlews that two days and one night they flew so 
thick by the ground that they took great number, for they flew but the height 
of two cubits. And they had so many that they dried them hanging on their 
tabernacles and tents. Yet were they not content, but ever grudging, 
wherefore God smote them and took vengeance on them by a great plague 
and many died and were buried there. And then from thence they went into 
Hazeroth and dwelt. After this Miriam and Aaron, brother and sister of 
Moses began to speak against Moses, because of his wife which was of 
Ethiopia, and said: God hath not spoken only by Moses, hath he not also 
spoken to us? Wherefore our Lord was wroth. Moses was the humblest and 
the meekest man that was in all the world. Anon then, our Lord said to him, 
and to Aaron and to Miriam: Go ye three only unto the tabernacle; and there 
our Lord said that there was none like to Moses, to whom he had spoken 
mouth to mouth, and reproved Aaron and Miriam because they spake so to 
Moses, and being wroth, departed from them, and anon, Miriam was 
smitten and made leper and white like snow. And when Aaron beheld her 
and saw her smitten with leprosy, he said to Moses: I beseech the Lord that 
thou set not the sin on us which we have committed follily, and let not this 
our sister be as a dead woman, or as born out of time and cast away from 
her mother, behold and see, half her flesh is devoured of the leprosy. Then 
Moses cried unto our Lord, saying: I beseech thee Lord that thou heal her; 
to whom our Lord said: If her father had spit in her face should she not be 
put to shame and rebuke seven days? Let her depart out of the castles seven 


days, and after she shall be called in again. So Miriam was shut out of the 
castles seven days, and the people removed not from the place till she was 
called again. 

After this our Lord commanded Moses to send men into the land of 
Canaan that he should give them charge for to see and consider the 
goodness thereof, and that of every tribe he should send some. Moses did so 
as our Lord had commanded, which went in and brought of the fruits with 
them, and they brought a branch with one cluster of grapes as much as two 
men might bear between them upon a colestaff. When they had seen the 
country and considered by the space of forty days they returned and told the 
commodities of the land, but some said that the people were strong, and 
many kings and giants, in such wise that they said it was impregnable and 
that the people were much stronger than they were. Wherefore the people 
anon were afeard, and murmured against Moses and would return again into 
Egypt. Then Joshua and Caleb, which were two of them that had considered 
the land, said to the people: Why grudge ye and wherefore be ye afraid? We 
have well seen the country, and it is good to win. The country floweth full 
of milk and honey, be not rebel against God, he shall give it us, be ye not 
afeard. Then all the people cried against them, and when they would have 
taken stones and stoned them, our Lord in his glory appeared in a cloud 
upon the covering of the tabernacle, and said to Moses: This people 
believeth not the signs and wonders that I have showed and done to them. I 
shall destroy them all by pestilence, and I shall make thee a prince upon 
people greater and stronger than this is. Then prayed Moses to our Lord for 
the people, that he would have pity on them and not destroy them, but to 
have mercy on them after the magnitude of his mercy. And our Lord at his 
request forgave them. Nevertheless our Lord said that all the men that had 
seen his majesty, and the signs and marvels that he did in Egypt, and in 
desert, and have tempted him ten times, and not obeyed unto his voice, shall 
not see ne come into the country and land that I have promised to their 
fathers, but Joshua and Caleb, my servants, shall enter into the land, and 
their seed shall possess it. Moses told all this unto the children and they 
wailed and sorrowed greatly therefore. 

After this the people removed from thence and came into the desert of 
Sin; and there Miriam, sister of Moses and Aaron, died, and was buried in 
the same place. Then the people lacked water and came and grudged against 


Moses, and yet wished they had abided in Egypt. Then Moses and Aaron 
entered into the Tabernacle and fell down to the ground low, and prayed 
unto our Lord, saying: Lord God, hear the clamour of thy people, and open 
to them thy treasure, a fountain of living water, that they may drink and the 
murmuration of them may cease. Our Lord said to him then: Take the rod in 
thy hand, and thou and Aaron thy brother, assemble and gather the people 
and speak ye to the stone, and it shall give out water. And when the water 
cometh let all the multitude drink and their beasts. Moses then took the rod 
as our Lord bade, and gathered all the people tofore the stone and said to 
them: Hear ye rebels and out of belief; trow ye not that we may give you 
water out of this stone? And he lift up his hand and smote between the 
stone, and water came and flowed out in the most largest wise, in such wise 
that the people and beasts drank their fill. Then said God to Moses and 
Aaron: Because ye have not believed me and sanctified my name tofore the 
children of Israel, and given to me the laud, but have done this in your 
name, ye shall not bring this people into the land that I shall give to them. 
And therefore this water was called the water of contradiction, where the 
children grudged against God. 

Anon after this, by God’s commandment, Moses took Aaron upon the 
hill, and despoiled him of his vesture, and clothed therewith his son Eleazar, 
and made him upperest bishop for his father Aaron. And there Aaron died 
in the top of the hill, and Moses descended with Eleazar. And when all the 
multitude of people saw that Aaron was dead, they wept and wailed on him 
thirty days in every tribe and family. 

After this the people went about the land of Edom, and began to wax 
weary, and grudged against our Lord and Moses, and said yet: Why hast 
thou led us out of the land of Egypt for to slay us in this desert and 
wilderness? Bread faileth us, there is no water, and our souls abhor and 
loathe this light meat. For which cause God sent among them fiery-serpents, 
which bit and wounded many of them and slew also. Then they that were 
hurt came into Moses and said: We have sinned, for we have spoken against 
our Lord and thee; pray for us unto God that he deliver from us these 
serpents. Then Moses prayed our Lord for the people. And our Lord said to 
him: Make a serpent of brass and set it up for a sign, and whosomever be 
hurt, and looketh thereon and beholdeth it, shall live and be whole. Then 


Moses made a serpent of brass, and set it up for a sign, and when they that 
were hurt beheld it they were made whole. 

After this when Moses had showed to them all the laws of our Lord, and 
ceremonies, and had governed them forty years, and that he was an hundred 
and twenty years old, he ascended from the fields of Moab upon the 
mountain of Nebo into the top of Pisgah against Jericho, and there our Lord 
showed to him all the land of Gilead unto Dan, and the land of promise 
from that one end unto that other. And then our Lord said to him: This is the 
land that I promised to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, saying: I shall give it to 
thy seed. Now thou hast seen it with thine eyes, and shalt not enter ne come 
therein. And there in that place died Moses, servant of our Lord, as God 
commanded, and was buried in the vale of the land of Moab against Beth- 
peor. And yet never man knew his sepulchre unto this day. Moses was an 
hundred and twenty years old when he died, his eyes never dimmed, ne his 
teeth were never moved. The children of Israel wept and mourned for him 
thirty days in the fields of Moab. Joshua the son of Nun was replenished 
with the spirit of wisdom; for Moses set on him his hands, and the children 
obeyed him as our Lord had commanded to Moses. And there was never 
after a prophet in Israel like unto Moses, which knew and spake to God face 
to face in all signs and tokens that God did and showed by him in the land 
of Egypt to Pharaoh and all his servants. 


Joshua 


After Moses, Joshua was duke and leader of the children of Israel, and 
brought them into the land of behest, and did many great battles. For whom 
God showed many great marvels and in especial one; that was that the sun 
stood still at his request, till he had overcome his enemies, by the space of a 
day. And our Lord, when he fought, sent down such hail-stones that slew 
more of his enemies with the stones than with man’s hand. 

Joshua was a noble man and governed well Israel, and divided the land 
unto the twelve tribes by lot. And when he was an hundred and ten years 
old he died. And divers dukes after him judged and deemed Israel, of whom 
be noble histories, as of Jephthah, Gideon, and Sampson, which I pass over 
unto the histories of the kings, which is read in holy church from the first 
Sunday after Trinity Sunday, unto the first Sunday of August. And in the 
month of August is read the Book of Sapience, and in the month of 
September be read the histories of Job, of Tobit, and of Judith, and in 
October the history of the Maccabees, and in November the book of 
Ezechiel and his visions. And in December the history of Advent. and the 
book of Isaiah unto Christmas and after the feast of Epiphany unto 
Septuagesima be read the Epistles of Paul. And this is the rule of the 
temporal through the year, etc. 


Saul 


The first Sunday after Trinity Sunday unto the first Sunday of the month of 
August is read the Book of Kings. 

This history maketh mention that there was a man named Elkanah which 
had two wives, that one was named Hannah, and the name of the second 
Peninnah. Peninnah had children and Hannah had none but was barren. The 
good man at such days as he was bounden, went to his city for to make his 
sacrifice and worship God. In this time Hophni and Phineas sons of Eli; the 
great priest, were priests of our Lord. This Elkanah gave to Peninnah at 
such times as he offered, to her sons and daughters, certain parts, and unto 
Hannah he gave but one part. Peninnah did much sorrow and reproof to 
Hannah because she had had no children, and thus did every year, and 
provoked her to wrath, but she wept for sorrow and ate no meat. To whom 
Elkanah her husband said: Hannah, why weepest thou? and wherefore 
eatest thou not? Why is thine heart put to affliction? Am I not better to thee 
than ten sons? Then Hannah arose after she had eaten and drunk in Shilo 
and went to pray unto our Lord, making to him a vow if that she might have 
a son she should offer him to our Lord. Eli that time sat tofore the posts of 
the house of our Lord. And Hannah besought and prayed our Lord, making 
to him a vow, if that she might have a son she should offer him to our Lord. 
And it was so that she prayed so heartily in her thought and mind, that her 
lips moved not, wherefore Eli bare her on hand that she was drunk. And she 
said: Nay, my Lord, I am a sorrowful woman, I have drunken no wine ne 
drink that may cause me to be drunken, but I have made my prayers, and 
cast my soul in the sight of Almighty God. Repute me not as one of the 
daughters of Belial, for the prayer that I have made and spoken yet is of the 
multitude of the heaviness and sorrow of my heart. Then Eli the priest said 
to her: Go in peace, the God of Israel give to thee the petition of thy heart 
for that thou hast prayed him. And she said: Would God that thy 
handservant might find grace in thy sight. And so she departed, and on the 


morn they went home again in to Ramatha. After this our Lord remembered 
her, and Elkanah knew her, and she conceived, and at time accustomed 
brought forth and bare a fair son and named him Samuel for so much as she 
asked him of our Lord. Wherefore Elkanah, her husband, went and offered 
a solemn sacrifice and his vow accomplished, but Hannah ascended not 
with him. She said to her husband that she would not go till her child were 
weaned and taken from the pap. And after when Samuel was weaned, and 
was an infant, the mother took him, and three calves and three measures of 
meal, and a bottle of wine, and brought him unto the house of our Lord in 
Shilo and sacrificed that calf and offered the child to Eli, and told to Eli that 
she was the woman that prayed our Lord for that child. And there Hannah 
worshipped our Lord and thanked him, and there made this psalm which is 
one of the canticles: Exultavit cor meum in domino, et exaltatum est cornu 
meum in deo meo, and so forth, all the remnant of that psalm. And then 
Elkanah with his wife returned home to his house. After this our Lord 
visited Hannah, and she conceived three sons, and two daughters, which she 
brought forth. And Samuel abode in the house of our Lord and was minister 
in the sight of Eli. But the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phineas were 
children of Belial, not knowing our Lord, but did great sins against the 
commandments of God. And our Lord sent a prophet to Eli because he 
corrected not his sons, and said he would take the office from him and from 
his house, and that there should not be an old man in his house and kindred, 
but should die ere they came to man’s estate, and that God should raise a 
priest that should be faithful and after his heart. 

Samuel served and ministered our Lord in a surplice before Eli. And on a 
time as Eli lay in his bed his eyes were so dimmed that he might not see the 
lantern of God till it was quenched and put out. Samuel slept in the temple 
of our Lord whereas the ark of God was, and our Lord called Samuel, 
which answered: I am ready, and ran to Eli and said: I am ready, thou 
calledst me. Which said: I called thee not my son, return and sleep, and he 
returned and slept. And our Lord called him the second time, and he arose 
and went to Eli and said: Lo! I am here, thou calledst me, which answered: I 
called thee not, go thy way, and sleep. Samuel knew not the calling of our 
Lord yet, ne there was never revelation showed him tofore. And our Lord 
called Samuel the third time, which arose and came to Eli and said: I am 
here, for thou calledst me. Then Eli understood that our Lord had called 


him, and said to Samuel: Go and sleep, and if thou be called again thou 
shalt say: Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth thee. Samuel returned and 
slept in his place, and our Lord came and called him: Samuel! Samuel! and 
Samuel said: Say, Lord, what it pleaseth, for thy servant heareth. And then 
our Lord said to Samuel: Lo! I make my word to be known in Israel that 
whoso heareth, his ears shall ring and sound thereof. In that day I shall raise 
against Eli all that I have said upon his house. I shall begin and accomplish 
it. I have given him in knowledge that I shall judge his house for 
wickedness, forasmuch as he knoweth his sons to do wickedly, and hath not 
corrected them. Therefore I have sworn to the house of Eli that the 
wickedness of his house shall not be made clean with sacrifices ne gifts 
never. Samuel slept till on the morn, and then he rose and opened the doors 
of the house of our Lord in his surplice; and Samuel was afeard to show this 
vision unto Eli. Eli called him and asked what our Lord hath said to him 
and charged him to tell him all: and Samuel told to him all that our Lord 
had said, and hid nothing from him. And he said: He is our Lord, what it 
pleaseth him, let him do. Samuel grew, and our Lord was with him in all his 
works. And it was known to all Israel from Dan to Beersheba that Samuel 
was the true prophet of our Lord. After this it was so that the Philistines 
waired against the children of Israel, against whom there was a battle, and 
the children of Israel overthrown and put to flight. Wherefore they 
assembled again, and took with them the ark of God which Hophni and 
Phineas, sons of Eli, bare, and when they came with a great multitude with 
the ark, the Philistines were afraid. Notwithstanding they fought against 
them manly and slew thirty thousand footmen of the children of Israel and 
took the ark of God. And the two sons of Eli were slain, Hophni and 
Phineas. And a man of the tribe of Benjamin ran for to tell this unto Eli 
which sat abiding some tidings of the battle. This man, as soon as he 
entered into the town, told how the field was lost, the people slain, and how 
the ark was taken. And there was a great sorrow and cry. And when Eli 
heard this cry and wailing he demanded what this noise was and meant, and 
wherefore they so sorrowed. Then the man hied and came and told to Eli. 
Eli was at that tide ninety-eight years old, and his eyes were waxen blind 
and might not see, and he said: I am he that came from the battle, and fled 
this day from the host. To whom Eli said: What is there done my son? He 
answered: The host of Israel is overthrown and fled tofore the Philistines, 


and a great ruin is made among the people, thy two sons be slain and the ark 
of God is taken. And when Eli heard him name the ark of God he fell down 
backward by the door and brake his neck and there died. He was an old man 
and had judged Israel forty years. Then the Philistines took the ark of God 
and set it in their temple of Dagon by their god Dagon, in Ashdod. On the 
morn the next day early, when they of Ashdod came into their temple, they 
saw their god Dagon lie on the ground tofore the ark of God upon his face, 
and the head and the two hands of Dagon were cut off. And there abode no 
more but the trunk only in the place. And God showed many vengeances to 
them of the country as long as the ark was with them, for God smote them 
with sickness in their secret parts, and wells boiled in towns and fields of 
that region, and there grew among them so many mice, that they suffered 
great persecution and confusion in that city. The people seeing this 
vengeance and plague said: Let not the ark of the God of Israel abide longer 
with us, for his hand is hard on us and on Dagon our god, and sent for the 
great masters and governors of the Philistines, and when they were gathered 
they said: What shall we do with the ark of the God of Israel? And they 
answered: Let it be led all about the cities, and so it was, and a great 
vengeance and death was had upon all the cities, and smote every man with 
plague from the most to the least; in such wise that the nether parts of them 
putrified and rotted off them, and that they made to them seats of furs and 
skins to sit soft. And then they sent the ark of God into Acheron and when 
they of Acheron saw the ark, they cried saying: They have brought the ark 
of the God of Israel to us, for to slay us and our people. They cried that the 
ark should be sent home again, for much people were dead by the 
vengeance that was taken on them in their secret parts, and a great howling 
and wailing was among them. The ark was in the region of the Philistines 
seven months. After this they counselled with their priests what they should 
do with the ark, and it was concluded it should be sent home again, but the 
priests said: If ye send it home, send it not void, but what ye owe pay for 
your trespass and sin, and then ye shall be healed and cured of your 
sicknesses. And so they ordained after the number of the five provinces of 
the Philistines, five pieces of gold and five mice of gold, and led to a wain 
and put in it two wild kine, which never bare yoke, and said, Leave their 
calves at home and take the ark and set it on the wain, and also the vessels 
and pieces of gold that ye have paid for your trespass, set them at the side of 


the ark and let them go where they will, and thus they sent the ark of God 
unto the children of Israel. 

Samuel then governed Israel long, and when he was old he set his sons 
judges on Israel, whose names were Joel and Abiah. And these two his sons 
walked not in his ways, but declined after covetise and took gifts and 
perverted justice and doom. Then assembled and gathered together all the 
greatest of birth of the children of Israel, and came to Samuel and said: Lo! 
thou art old and thy sons walk not in thy ways, wherefore ordain to us a 
king that may judge and rule us like as all other nations have. This 
displeased much to Samuel when they said Ordain on us a king. Then 
Samuel counselled on this matter with our Lord, to whom God said: Hear 
the voice of the people that speak to thee: they have not cast only thee away, 
but me, that I should not reign on them, for they do now like as they ever 
have done sith I brought them out of Egypt unto this day; that is that they 
have served false gods and strange, and so do they to thee. Notwithstanding 
hear them, and tell to them tofore, the right of the king, and how he shall 
oppress them. 

Samuel told all this to the people that demanded to have a king, and said: 
This shall be the right of a king that shall reign on you. He shall take your 
sons and make them his men of war, and set them in his chariots and shall 
make them his carters and riders of his horse in his chariots and carts, and 
shall ordain of them tribunes and centurions, earers and tillers of his fields, 
and mowers and reapers of his corn, and he shall make them smiths, and 
armourers of harness and cars, and he shall also take your daughters and 
make them his unguentaries, and ready at his will and pleasure; he shall 
also take from you your fields and vineyards and the best olives and give 
them to his servants, and he shall task and dime your corn and sheaves, and 
the rents of your vineyards he shall value for to give to his officers and 
servants, and shall take from you your servants, both men and women, and 
set them to his works. And your asses and beasts he also shall take to his 
labour, your flocks of sheep he shall task and take the tenth or what shall 
please him, and ye shall be to him thrall and servants. And ye shall cry then 
wishing to flee from the face of your king, and our Lord shall not hear you 
nor deliver you because ye have asked for you a king. Yet for all this the 
people would not hear Samuel, but said: Give to us a king, for a king shall 
reign on us, and we shall be as all other people be. And our king shall judge 


us and go before us, and he shall fight our battles for us. And Samuel heard 
all and counselled with our Lord. To whom God commanded to ordain to 
them a king, and so he did, for he took a man of the tribe of Benjamin 
whose name was Saul, a good man and chosen, and there was not a better 
among all the children of Israel, and he was higher of stature from the 
shoulder upward than any other of all the people. And Samuel anointed him 
king upon Israel, and said to him: Our Lord God hath anointed thee upon 
his heritage and ordained thee a prince, and thou shalt deliver his people 
from the hands of his enemies that be in the circuit and countries about, and 
so departed from him. And Samuel after this gathered the people together 
and said: Our Lord saith that he hath brought you from the land of Egypt, 
and saved you from the hands of all the kings that were your enemies and 
pursued you, and ye have forsaken our Lord God that hath only delivered 
you from all your evil and tribulations, and have said: Ordain upon us a 
king. Wherefore now stand every each in his tribe, and we shall lot who 
shall be our king. And the lot fell on the tribe of Benjamin, and in that tribe 
the lot fell upon Saul the son of Kish. And they sought him and could not 
find him, and it was told him that he was hid in his house at home, and the 
people ran thither and fetched him and set him amidst all the people. And 
he was higher than any of all the people from the shoulder upward. Then 
Samuel said to the people, Now ye see and behold whom our Lord hath 
chosen, for there is none like him of all the people. And then all the people 
cried: Vivat Rex, live the king. Samuel wrote the law of the realm to the 
people in a book, and put it tofore our Lord. Thus was Saul made the first 
king in Israel, and anon had much war, for on all sides men warred on the 
children of Israel, and he defended them, and Saul had divers battles and 
had victory. 

Samuel came on a time to Saul and said God commanded him to fight 
against Amalek and that he should slay and destroy man, woman, and child, 
Ox, COw, Camel and ass and sheep, and spare nothing. Then Saul assembled 
his people and had two hundred thousand footmen and twenty thousand 
men of the tribe of Judah, and went forth and fought against Amalek and 
slew them, sauf he saved Agag the King of Amalek alive, and all other he 
slew, but he spared the best flocks of sheep and of other beasts, and also 
good clothes, and wethers, and all that was good he spared, and 
whatsomever was foul he destroyed. And this was showed to Samuel by our 


Lord, saying: Me forthinketh that I have ordained Saul king upon Israel, for 
he hath forsaken me, and not fulfilled my commandments. Samuel was 
sorry herefor, and wailed all the night. On the morn he rose and came to 
Saul, and Saul offered sacrifice to our Lord of the pillage that he had taken. 
And Samuel demanded of Saul what noise that was he heard of sheep and 
beasts, and he said that they were of the beasts that the people had brought 
from Amalek to offer unto our Lord, and the residue were slain. They have 
spared the best and fattest for to do sacrifice with unto thy Lord God. Then 
said Samuel to Saul: Rememberest thou not that whereas thou wert least 
among the tribes of Israel thou wert made upperest? And our Lord anointed 
thee, and made thee king. And he said to thee: Go and slay the sinners of 
Amalek and leave none alive, man ne beast; why hast thou not obeyed the 
commandment of our Lord? And hast run to robbery and done evil in the 
sight of God? And then said Saul to Samuel: I have taken Agag, king of the 
Amalekites, and brought him with me, but I have slain Amalek. The people 
have taken of the sheep and beasts of the best for to offer unto our Lord 
God. And then said Samuel: Trowest thou that our Lord would rather have 
sacrifice and offerings than not to obey his commandments. Better is 
obedience than sacrifice, and better it is to take heed to do after thy Lord 
than to offer the fat kidneys of the wethers. For it is a sin to withstand and 
to repugn against his Lord like the sin of idolatry. And because thou hast 
not obeyed our Lord, and cast away his word, our Lord hath cast thee away 
that thou shalt not be king. Then said Saul to Samuel: I have sinned for I 
have not obeyed the word of God and thy words, but have dreaded the 
people and obeyed to their request, but I pray thee to bear my sin and 
trespass and return with me that I may worship our Lord. And Samuel 
answered, I shall not return with thee. And so Samuel departed, and yet ere 
he departed, he did do slay Agag the king. And Samuel saw never Saul after 
unto his death. . 

Then our Lord bade Samuel to go and anoint one of the sons of Isai, 
otherwise called Jesse, to be king of Israel. And so he came into Bethlehem 
unto Jesse and bade him bring his sons tofore him. This Jesse had eight 
sons, he brought tofore Samuel seven of them, and Samuel said there was 
not he that he would have. Then he said that there was no more, save one 
which was youngest and yet a child, and kept sheep in the field. And 
Samuel said: Send for him, for I shall eat no bread till he come. And so he 


was sent for and brought. He was ruddy and fair of visage and well 
favoured, and Samuel arose, and took an horn with oil and anointed him in 
the middle of his brethren. And forthwith the spirit of our Lord came 
directly in him that same day and ever after Then Samuel departed and 
came in to Ramah. And the spirit of our Lord went away from Saul and an 
evil spirit oft vexed him. Then his servants said to him: Thou oft art vexed 
with an evil spirit, it were good to have one that could harp, to be with thee 
when the spirit vexeth thee, thou shalt bear it the lighter. And he said to his 
servants: Provide ye to me such one. And then one said: I saw one of 
Jesse’s sons play on a harp, a fair child and strong, wise in his talking and 
our Lord is with him. Then Saul sent messages to Jesse for David, and Jesse 
sent David his son with a present of bread, wine, and a kid, to Saul. And 
always when the evil spirit vexed Saul, David harped tofore him and anon 
he was eased, and the evil spirit went his way. 

After this the Philistines gathered them into great hosts to make war 
against Saul and the children of Israel, and Saul gathered the children of 
Israel together and came against them in the vale of Terebinthe. The 
Philistines stood upon the hill on that other part, and the valley was between 
them. And there came out of the host of the Philistines a great giant named 
Goliath of Gath; he was six cubits high and a palm, and a helmet of brass on 
his head, and was clad in a habergeon. The weight of his habergeon was of 
five thousand shekels of weight of metal. He had boots of brass on his 
calves, and his shoulders were covered with plates of brass. His glaive was 
as a great colestaff, and there was thereon six shekels of iron, and his squire 
went tofore him and cried against them of Israel, and said they should 
choose a man to fight a singular battle against Goliath, and if he were 
overcome the Philistines should be servants to Israel, and if he prevailed 
and overcame his enemy, they of Israel should serve the Philistines, and 
thus he did cry forty days long. Saul and the children of Israel were sore 
afraid. David was at this time in Bethlehem with his father, and kept sheep, 
and three of his brethren were in the host with Saul. To whom Jesse said: 
lodgings of the Philistines, and took all the pillage. 

David took the head of Goliath and brought it into Jerusalem, and his 
arms he brought into his tabernacle. And Abner brought David, having the 
head of Goliath in his hand, tofore Saul. And Saul demanded of him of 
what kindred that he was, and he said that he was son of Jesse of 


Bethlehem, and forthwith that same time Jonathan, the son of Saul, loved 
David as his own soul. Saul then would not give him licence to return to his 
father, and Jonathan and he were confederate and swore each of them to be 
true to other, for Jonathan gave his coat that he was clad withal, and all his 
other garments, unto his sword and spear, unto David. And David did all 
that ever Saul bade him do wisely and prudently. And when he returned 
from the battle, and Goliath was slain, the women came out from every 
town singing with choirs and timpanes against the coming of Saul with 
great joy and gladness, saying: Saul hath slain a thousand and David hath 
slain ten thousand. And this saying displeased much to Saul, which said: 
They have given to David ten thousand and to me one thousand; what may 
he more have save the realm, and to be king? For this cause Saul never 
loved David after that day, ne never looked on him friendly but ever sought 
means afterward to destroy David, for he dreaded that David should be lord 
with him, and put him from him. And David was wise and kept him well 
from him. And after this he wedded Michal, daughter of Saul, and Jonathan 
made oft times peace between Saul and David, yet Saul kept no promise, 
but ever lay in wait to slay David. And Jonathan warned David thereof. And 
David gat him a company of men of war to the number of four hundred, and 
kept him in the mountains. 

And on a time David was at home with his wife Michal, and Saul sent 
thither men of war to slay him in his house in the morning; and when 
Michal heard thereof, she said to David: But if thou save thyself this night, 
to-mor thou shalt die, and she let him out by a window by which he 
escaped and saved himself. Michal took an image and laid in his bed, and a 
rough skin of a goat on the head of the image, and covered it with clothes. 
And on the morn Saul sent spies for David, and it was answered to them 
that he lay sick in his bed. Then after this sent Saul messengers for to see 
David, and said to them: Bring him to me in his bed that he may be slain. 
And when the messengers came they found a simulachre or an image in his 
bed, and goats’ skins on the head. Then said Saul to Michal his daughter: 
Why hast thou mocked me so, and hast suffered mine enemy to flee? And 
Michal answered to Saul and said: He said to me: Let me go or I shall slay 
thee. 

David went to Samuel in Rama and told him all that Saul had done to 
him. And it was told to Saul that David was with Samuel, and he sent 


thither messengers to take him. And when they came they found them with 
the company of prophets, and they sat and prophesied with them. And he 
sent more. And they did also so. And the third time he sent more 
messengers. And they also prophesied. And then Saul being wroth asked 
where Samuel and David were, and went to them, and he prophesied when 
he came also, and took off his clothes and was naked all that day and night 
before Samuel. David then fled from thence and came to Jonathan and 
complained to him saying: What have I offended that thy father seeketh to 
slay me? Jonathan was sorry therefore, for he loved well David. After this 
Saul ever sought for to slay David. And on a time Saul went into a cave for 
to ease him, and David was within the cave, to whom his squire said: Now 
hath God brought thine enemy into thine hand; now go and slay him. And 
David said: God forbid that I should lay any hand on him, he is anointed. I 
shall never hurt ne grieve him, let God do his pleasure. And he went to Saul 
and cut off a gobet of his mantle and kept it. And when Saul was gone out, 
soon after issued David out and cried to Saul saying: Lo! Saul, God hath 
brought thee into my hands. I might have slain thee if I had would, but God 
forbade that I should lay hand on thee, my lord anointed of God. And what 
have I offended that thou seekest to slay me? Who art thou? said Saul. Art 
thou not David my son? Yes, said David, I am thy servant, and kneeled 
down and worshipped him. Then said Saul: I have sinned, and wept and 
also said: Thou art rightfuller than I am, thou hast done to me good end I 
have done to thee evil. And thou hast well showed to me this day that God 
had brought me into shine hand, and thou hast not slain me. God reward 
thee for this, that thou hast done to me; now know I well that thou shalt 
reign in Israel. I pray thee to be friendly to my seed, and destroy not my 
house, and swear and promise me that thou take not away my name from 
the house of my father; and David sware and promised to Saul. And then 
Saul departed and went home, and David and his people went in to surer 
places. Anon after this Samuel died, and was buried in his house in Rama. 
And all Israel bewailed him greatly. Then there was a rich man in the mount 
of Carmel that hight Nabal, and on a time he sheared and clipped his sheep, 
to whom David sent certain men, and bade them say that David greeted him 
well, and whereas aforetimes his shepherds kept his sheep in desert, he 
never was grievous to them, ne they lost not so much as a sheep as long as 
they were with us, and that he might ask his servants for they could tell, and 


that he would now in their need send them what it pleased him. Nabal 
answered to the children of David: Who is that David? Trow ye that I shall 
send the meat that I have made ready for them that shear my sheep and send 
it to men that I know not? The men returned and told to David all that he 
had said. Then said David to his men: Let every man take his sword and 
gird him withal, and David took his sword and girt him. And David went 
and four hundred men followed him, and he left two hundred behind him. 
One of the servants of Nabal told to Abigail, Nabal’s wife, how that David 
had sent messengers from the desert unto his lord, and how wroth and 
wayward he was, and also he said that those men were good enough to them 
when they were in desert, ne never perished beast of ours as long as they 
were there. They were a wall and a shield for us both day and night all the 
time that we kept our flocks there, wherefore consider what is to be done. 
They purpose to do harm to him and to servants. And she arose and took 
with her five maidens which went afoot by her, and she rode upon an ass, 
and followed the messengers, and was made wife to David. And David also 
took another wife called Ahinoam of Jezreel, and both two were his wives. 
After this Saul alway sought David for to slay him. And the people called 
Zyphites told to Saul that David was hid in the hill of Hachilah which was 
on the after part of the wilderness, and Saul took with him three thousand 
chosen men and followed and sought David. David when he heard of the 
coming of Saul went into the place whereas Saul was, and when he was 
asleep he took one with him and went into the tent where Saul slept, and 
Abner with him and all his people. Then said Abishai to David: God hath 
put thine enemy this day in thine hands, now I shall go and smite him 
through with my spear, and then after that we shall have no need to dread 
him. And David said to Abishai: Slay him not; who may extend his hand 
into the anointed king of God and be innocent? And David said yet more: 
By the living God, but if God smite him or the days come that he shall die 
or perish in battle, God be merciful to me, as I shall not lay my hand on him 
that is The anointed of our Lord. Now take the spear that standeth at his 
head, and the cup of water, and let us go. David took the spear and the cup 
and departed thence and there was not one that saw them ne awaked, for 
they slept all. Then when David was on the hill far from them, David cried 
to the people and to Abner, saying: Abner, shalt not thou answer? And 
Abner answered: Who art thou that cryest and wakest the king? And David 


said to Abner: Art thou not a man and there is none like thee in Israel? why 
hast thou not therefore kept thy lord the king? There is one of the people 
gone in to slay the king thy lord; by the living Lord it is not good that ye do, 
but be ye worthy to die because ye have not kept your lord anointed of our 
Lord. Now look and see where the king’s spear is, and the cup of water that 
stood at his head. Saul knew the voice of David and said: Is not this thy 
voice, my son David? And David said: It is my voice, my lord king. For 
what cause dost thou, my lord, pursue me thy servant? what thing have I 
done and what evil have I committed with my hand? Thou seest well I 
might have slain thee if I would; God judge between thee and me. And Saul 
said: I have sinned, return, my son; I shall never hereafter do thee harm ne 
evil, for thy soul is precious in my sight this day. It appeareth now that I 
have done follily, and am ignorant in many things. Then said David: Lo! 
here is the spear of the king, let a child come fetch it, our Lord shall reward 
to every man after his justice and faith. Our Lord hath this day brought thee 
into my hands, and yet I would not lay mine hand on him that is anointed of 
our Lord. And like as thy soul is magnified this day in my sight, so be my 
soul magnified in the sight of God and deliver me from all anguish. Saul 
said then to David: Blessed be thou, my son David. And David went then 
his way, and Saul returned home again. 

And David said in his heart: Sometime it might hap to me to fall and 
come into the hands of Saul, it is better I flee from him and save me in the 
land of the Philistines. And he went thence with six hundred men and came 
to Achish king of Gath and dwelled there. And when Saul understood that 
he was with Achish he ceased to seek him. And Achish delivered to David a 
town to dwell in named Ziklag. 

After this the Philistines gathered and assembled much people against 
Israel. And Saul assembled all Israel and came unto Gilboa; and when Saul 
saw al! the host of the Philistines, his heart dreaded and fainted sore, he 
cried for to have counsel of our Lord. And our Lord answered him not, ne 
by swevens ne by priests, ne by prophets. Then said Saul to his servants: 
Fetch to me a woman having a phiton, otherwise called a phitoness or a 
witch. And they said that there was such a woman in Endor. Saul then 
changed his habit and clothing, and did on other clothing, and went and two 
men with him, and came to the woman by night, and made her by her craft 
to raise Samuel. And Samuel said to Saul: Why hast thou put me from my 


rest, for to arise? And Saul said: I am coarted thereto, for the Philistines 
fight against me, and God is gone from me, and will not hear me, neither by 
prophets, ne by swevens. And Samuel said: What askest thou of me when 
God is gone from thee and gone unto David? God shall do to thee as he 
hath said to thee by me, and shall cut thy realm from thine hand, and shall 
give it to thy neighbour David. For thou hast not obeyed his voice, ne hast 
not done his commandment in Amalek; therefore thou shalt lose the battle 
and Israel shall be overthrown. To-morrow thou and thy children shall be 
with me, and our Lord shall suffer the children of Israel to fall in the hands 
of the Philistines. Anon then Saul fell down to the earth. The words of 
Samuel made him afeard and there was no strength in him, for he had eaten 
no bread of all that day, he was greatly troubled. Then the phitoness desired 
him to eat, and she slew a paschal lamb that she had, and dighted and set it 
tofore him, and bread. And when he had eaten he walked with his servants 
all that night. And on the morn the Philistines assailed Saul and them of 
Israel, and fought a great battle, and the men of Israel fled from the face of 
the Philistines, and many of them were slain in the mount of Gilboa. The 
Philistines smote in against Saul and his sons, and slew Jonathan and 
Abinadab, and Melchi-shua, sons of Saul. And all the burden of the battle 
was turned on Saul, and the archers followed him and wounded him sore. 
Then said Saul to his squire: Pluck out thy sword and slay me, that these 
men uncircumcised come not and, scorning, slay me; and his squire would 
not for he was greatly afeard. Then Saul took his sword and slew himself, 
which thing when his squire saw, that is that Saul was dead, he took his 
sword and fell on it and was dead with him. Thus was Saul dead, and his 
three sons and his squire, and all his men that day together. Then the 
children of Israel that were thereabouts, and on that other side of Jordan, 
seeing that the men of Israel fled, and that Saul and his three sons were 
dead, left their cities and fled. The Philistines came and dwelled there; and 
the next day the Philistines went for to rifle and pillage them that were 
dead, and they found Saul and his three sons lying in the hill of Gilboa. And 
they cut off the head of Saul, and robbed him of his armour, and sent it into 
the land of the Philistines all about, that it might be showed in the temple of 
their idols, and unto the people; and set up his arms in the temple of 
Ashtaroth, and hung his body on the wall of Bethshan. And when the men 
that dwelt in Jabesh-Gilead saw what the Philistines had done unto Saul, all 


the strongest men of them arose and went all that night and took down the 
bodies of Saul and of his sons from the wall of Bethshan and burnt them, 
and took the bones and buried them in the wood of Jabesh-Gilead and 
fasted seven days. 

Thus endeth the life of Saul which was first king upon Israel, and for 
disobedience of God’s commandment was slain, and his heirs never reigned 
long after. 


David 


Here followeth how David reigned after Saul, and governed Israel. Shortly 
taken out of the Bible, the most historial matters and but little touched. 
After the death of Saul David returned from the journey that he had 
against Amalek. For whilst David had been out with Achish the king, they 
of Amalek had been in Ziklag and taken all that was therein prisoners, and 
robbed and carried away with them the two wives of David. and had set fire 
and burnt the town. And when David came again home and saw the town 
burnt he pursued after, and by the conveying of one of them of Amalek that 
was left by the way sick, for to have his life he brought David upon the host 
of Amalek whereas they sat and ate and drank. And David smote on them 
with his meiny and slew down all that he found, and rescued his wives and 
all the good that they had taken, and took much more of them. And when he 
was come to Ziklag, the third day after there came one from the host of 
Saul, and told to David how that Israel had lost the battle, and how they 
were fled, and how Saul the king and Jonathan his son were slain. David 
said to the young man that brought these tidings: How knowest thou that 
Saul and Jonathan be dead? And he answered it was so by adventure that I 
came upon the mount of Gilboa, and Saul rested upon his spear, and the 
horsemen and the chariots of the Philistines approached to himward, and he 
looked behind him and saw me, and called me, and said to me: Who art 
thou? And I said I am an Amalekite, and then he said: Stand upon me and 
slay me, for I am full of anguish, and yet my soul is in me. And I then 
standing on him slew him, knowing well that he might not live after the 
ruin. And I took the diadem from his head, and the armylle from his arm, 
which I have brought hither to thee, my lord. David took and rent his 
vestment, and all the men that were him, and wailed and sorrowed much the 
death of Saul and Jonathan and of all the men of Israel, and fasted that day 
till even. And David said to the young man: Of whence art thou? And he 
said: I am the son of an Amalekite. And David said to him: Why dreadedst 


thou not to put thy hand forth to slay him that is anointed of God? David 
called one of his men, and bade him slay him. And he smote him and slew 
him. And David said: Thy blood be on thy head! thine own mouth hath 
spoken against thee, saying: I have slain Saul which was king anointed of 
our Lord. 

David sorrowed and bewailed much the death of Saul and of Jonathan. 
After this David counselled with our Lord and demanded if he should go in 
to one of the cities of Judah. And our Lord bade him go, and he ask and 
because God hath said thou shalt reign upon my people and be their 
governor, therefore we shall obey thee. And all the seniors of Israel came 
and did homage to David in Hebron, and anointed him king over them. 

David was thirty years old when he began to reign and he reigned forty 
years. He reigned in Hebron upon Judah seven years and six months, and in 
Jerusalem he reigned thirty-three years upon all Israel and Judah. David 
then made him a dwelling-place in the hill of Sion in Jerusalem And after 
this the Philistines made war against him but he oft overthrew them, and 
slew many of them, and made them tributary to him, and after brought the 
ark of God in Jerusalem, and set it in his house. After this yet the Philistines 
made war again unto him and other kings were aiding and helping them 
against David, whom David overcame and slew and put under. 

And on a time when Joab was out with his men of war lying at a siege 
tofore a city, David was at home, and walked in his chamber, and as he 
looked out at a window he saw a fair woman wash her and bain her in her 
chamber, which stood against his house, and demanded of his servants who 
she was, and they said she was Uriah’s wife. He sent for her and lay by her 
and gat her with child. And when David understood that she was with child, 
he sent letters to Joab and bade him to send home to him Uriah; and Joab 
sent Uriah to David, and David demanded how the host was ruled, and after 
bade him go home to his house and wash his feet. And Uriah went thence, 
and the king sent to him his dish with meat. Uriah would not go home, but 
lay before the gate of the king’s house with other servants of the king’s. 
And it was told to the king that Uriah went not home, and then David said 
to Uriah: Thou comest from a far way, why goest thou not home? And 
Uriah said to David: The ark of God and Israel and Judah be in the 
pavilions, and my lord Joab and the servants of thee, my lord, lie on the 
ground, and would ye that I should go to my house and eat and drink, and 


sleep with my wife? By thy health and by the health of my soul I shall not 
do so. Then David said to Uriah, Abide here then this night, and to-morrow 
I shall deliver thee. Uriah abode there that day and the next, and David 
made him eat tofore him and made him drunk, yet for all that he would not 
go home, but lay with the servants of David. Then on the morn David wrote 
a letter to Joab, that he should set Uriah in the weakest place of the battle 
and where most jeopardy was, and that he should be left there that he might 
be slain. And Uriah bare this letter to Joab, and it was so done as David had 
written, and Uriah was slain in the battle. And Joab sent word to David how 
they had fought, and how Uriah was slain and dead. When Uriah’s wife 
heard that her husband was dead, she mourned and wailed him; and after 
the mourning David sent for her and wedded her, and she bare him a son. 
And this that David had committed on Uriah displeased greatly our Lord. 
Then our Lord sent Nathan the prophet unto David, which, when he 
came, said to him: There were two men dwelling in a city, that one rich and 
that other poor. The rich man had sheep and oxen right many, but the poor 
man had but one little sheep, which he bought and nourished and grew with 
his children, eating of his bread and drinking of his cup, and slept in his 
bosom. She was to him as a daughter. And on a time when a certain pilgrim 
came to the rich man, he, sparing his own sheep and oxen to make a feast to 
the pilgrim that was come to him, took the only sheep of the poor man and 
made meat thereof to his guest. David was wroth and said to Nathan: By the 
living God, the man that hath so done is the child of death, the man that 
hath so done shall yield therefor four times double. Then said Nathan to 
David: Thou art the same man that hath done this thing. This said the Lord 
God of Israel: I have anointed thee king upon Israel, and I have kept thee 
from the hand of Saul, and I have given to thee an house to keep in thine 
household and wives in thy bosom. I have given to thee the house of Israel 
and the house of Judah, and if these be small things I shall add an 1give to 
thee much more and greater. Why hast thou therefore despised the word of 
God and hast done evil in the sight of our Lord? Thou hast slain Uriah with 
a sword, and his wife hast thou taken unto thy wife, and thou hast slain him 
with the sword of the sons of Ammon. Therefore the sword shall not go 
from thy house, world without end, forasmuch as thou hast despised me and 
hast taken Uriah’s wife unto thy wife. This said our Lord: I shall raise evil 
against thee, and shall take thy wives in thy sight and give them to thy 


neighbour, and he shall lie with thy wives tofore thine eyes. Thou hast done 
it privily, but I shall make this to be done and open in the sight of all Israel. 
And then said David to Nathan: Peccavi! I have sinned against our Lord. 
Nathan said: Our Lord hath taken away thy sin, thou shalt not die, but for as 
much as thou hast made the enemy to blaspheme the name of God, 
therefore the son that is born to thee shall die by death. And Nathan 
returned to his house. And for this sin David made this psalm: Miserere mei 
deus, which is a psalm of mercy, for David did great penance for these sins 
of adultery and also of homicide. 

For as I once was beyond the sea riding in the company of a noble knight 
named Sir John Capons, and was also doctor in both laws, and was born in 
Malyorke, and had been viceroy and governor of Arragon and Catalonia, 
and that time counsellor unto the Duke of Burgundy, Charles, it happed we 
communed of the history of David; and this said nobleman told me that he 
had read that David did this penance following for these said sins. That he 
dolved him in the ground standing naked unto the head, so long that the 
worms began to creep in his flesh, and made a verse of this psalm Miserere, 
and then came out, and when he was whole thereof he went in again and 
stood so again as long as afore is said and made the second verse, and so as 
many times he was dolven in the earth as be verses in the said psalm of 
Miserere mei deus, and every time was abiding therein till he felt the worms 
creep in his flesh. This was a great penance and a token of a great 
repentance, for there be in the psalm twenty-one verses, and twenty-one 
times he was dolven. Thus this nobleman told me, riding between the town 
of Ghent in Flanders and the town of Brussels in Brabant. 

Therefore God took away this sin, and forgave it him, but the son that she 
brought forth died. And after this Bathsheba, that had been Uriah’s wife, 
conceived and brought forth another son named Solomon, which was well- 
beloved of God, and after David, Solomon was king. 

After this David had much war and trouble and anger, in so much that on 
a time Amnon, oldest son of David, loved Thamar his sister. This Thamar 
was Absalom’s sister by the mother’s side, and Amnon forced and lay by 
her, and when he had done his pleasure, he hated her, and threw her out of 
his chamber, and she complained unto Absalom. David knew hereof, and 
was right sorry for it, but he would not rebuke his son Amnon for it, for he 
loved him because he was his first begotten son. Absalom hated Amnon 


ever after, and when Absalom on a time did do shear his sheep he prayed all 
his brethren to come eat with him, and made them a feast like a king’s feast. 
At which feast he did do slay his brother Amnon; and anon it was told to 
the King David that Absalom had slain all the king’s sons. Wherefore the 
king was in great heaviness and sorrow, but anon after it was told him that 
there was no more slain but Amnon, and the other sons came home. And 
Absalom fled into Geshur, and was there three years, and durst not come 
home. And after by the moyen of Joab he was sent for, and came into 
Jerusalem, but yet he might not come in his father the king’s presence, and 
dwelled there two years, and might not see the King his father. This 
Absalom was the fairest man that ever was, for from the sole of his foot 
unto his head there was not a spot; he had so much hair on his head that it 
grieved him to bear, wherefore it was shorn off once a year, it weighed two 
hundred shekels of good weight. Then when he abode so long that he might 
not come to his father’s presence he sent for Joab to come speak with him, 
and he would not come. He sent again for him and he came not. Then 
Absalom said to his servants: Know ye Joab’s field that lieth by my field? 
They said yea. Go ye, said he, and set fire in the barley that is therein, and 
burn it. And Joab’s servants came and told to Joab that Absalom had set fire 
on his corn. Then Joab came to Absalom and said: Why hast thou set fire on 
my corn! And he said, I have sent twice to thee, praying thee to come to me 
that I might send thee to the king, and that thou shouldst say to him why I 
came from Geshur; it had been better for me for to have abiden there. I pray 
thee that I may come to his presence and see his visage, and if he remember 
my wickedness let him slay me. Joab went in to the King and told to him all 
these words. Then was Absalom called, and entered in to the king, and he 
fell down and worshipped the king, and the king kissed him. After this 
Absalom did do make for himself chariots and horsemen and fifty men for 
to go before him, and walked among the tribes of Israel; and greeted and 
saluted them, taking them by the hand, and kissed them, by which he gat to 
him the hearts of the people; and said to his father that he had avowed to 
make sacrifice to God in Hebron, and his father gave him leave. And when 
he was there he gathered people to him, and made himself king, and did do 
cry that all men should obey and wait on him as king of Israel. When David 
heard this he was sore abashed and was fain to flee out of Jerusalem. And 
Absalom came with his people and entered into Jerusalem into his father’s 


house, and lay by his father’s concubines, and after pursued his father to 
depose him. And David ordained his people and battle against him, and sent 
Joab, prince of his host, against Absalom, and divided his host into three 
parts, and would have gone with them, but Joab counselled that he should 
not go to the battle whatsomever happed, and then David bade them to save 
his son Absalom. 

And they went forth and fought, and Absalom with his host was 
overthrown and put to flight. And as Absalom fled upon his mule he came 
under an oak, and his hair flew about a bough of the tree and held so fast 
that Absalom hung by his hair, and the mule ran forth. There came one to 
Joab and told him how that Absalom hung by his hair on a bough of an oak, 
and Joab said: Why hast thou not slain him? The man said: God forbid that 
I should set hand on the king’s son; I heard the king say: keep my son 
Absalom alive and slay him not. Then Joab went and took three spears, and 
fixed them in the heart of Absalom as he hung on the tree by his hair, and 
yet after this ten young men, squires of Joab, ran and slew him. Then Joab 
trumped and blew the retreat, and retained the people that they should not 
pursue the people flying. And they took the body of Absalom and cast it in 
a great pit, and laid on him a great stone. And when David knew that his 
son was slain, he made great sorrow and said: O my son Absalom, my son 
Absalom, who shall grant to me that I may die for thee, my son Absalom, 
Absalom my son! It was told to Joab that the king wept and sorrowed the 
death of his son Absalom, and all their victory was turned into sorrow and 
wailing, in so much that the people eschewed to enter into the city. Then 
Joab entered into the king and said: Thou hast this day discouraged the 
cheer of all thy servants because they have saved thy life, and the lives of 
thy sons and daughters, of thy wives and of thy concubines, thou lovest 
them that hate thee, and hatest them that love thee, and showest well this 
day that thou settest little by thy dukes and servants; and truly I know now 
well that if Absalom had lived and all we thy servants had been slain, thou 
haddest been pleased. Therefore, arise now and come forth and satisfy the 
people; or else I swear to thee by the good lord that there shall not one of 
thy servants abide with thee till tomorrow, and that shall be worse to thee 
than all the harms and evils that ever yet fell to thee. Then David the king 
arose and sat in the gate, and anon it was shown to all the people that the 
king sat in the gate. And then all the people came in tofore the king, and 


they of Israel that had been with Absalom fled into their tabernacles, and 
after came again unto David when they knew that Absalom was dead. 

And after, one Sheba, a cursed man, rebelled and gathered people against 
David. Against whom Joab with the host of David pursued, and drove him 
unto a city which he besieged, and by the means of a woman of the same 
city Sheba’s head was smitten off and delivered to Joab over the wall, and 
so the city was saved, and Joab pleased. After this David called Joab, and 
bade him number the people of Israel, and so Joab walked through all the 
tribes of Israel, from Dan to Beersheba, and over Jordan and all the country, 
and there were founder in Israel eight hundred thousand strong men that 
were able to fight and to draw sword, and of the tribe of Judah fifty 
thousand fighting men. And after that the people was numbered, the heart 
of David was smitten by our Lord and was heavy, and said: I have sinned 
greatly in this deed, but I pray the Lord to take away the wickedness of thy 
servant, for I have done follily. David rose on the morn early, and the word 
of our Lord came to Gad the prophet saying: that he should go to David and 
bid him choose one of three things that he should say to him. When Gad 
came to David he said that he should choose whether he would have seven 
years hunger in his land, or three months he should flee his adversaries and 
enemies, or to have three days pestilence. Of these three God biddeth thee 
choose which thou wilt; now advise thee and conclude what I shall answer 
to our Lord. David said to Gad: I am constrained to a great thing, but it is 
better for me to put me in the hands of our Lord, for his mercy is much 
more than in men, and so he chose pestilence. 

Then our Lord sent pestilence the time constitute, and there died of the 
people from Dan to Beersheba seventy thousand men. And when the angel 
extended his hand upon Jerusalem for to destroy it, our Lord was merciful 
upon the affliction, and said to the angel so smiting: It sufficeth now, 
withdraw thy hand. David said to our Lord when he saw the angel smiting 
the people: I am he that have sinned and done wickedly, what have these 
sheep done? I beseech thee that thy hand turn upon me and upon the house 
of my father. Then came Gad to David and bade him make an altar in the 
same place where he saw the angel; and he bought the place, and made the 
altar, and offered sacrifices unto our Lord, and our Lord was merciful, and 
the plague ceased in Israel. 


David was old and feeble and saw that his death approached, and 
ordained that his son Solomon should reign and be king after him. Howbeit 
that Adonijah his son took on him to be king during David’s life. For which 
cause Bathsheba and Nathan came to David, and tofore them he said that 
Solomon should be king, and ordained that he should be set on his mule by 
his prophets Nathan, Zadok the priest and Benaiah, and brought in to Sion. 
And there Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet anointed him king upon 
Israel and blew in a trump and said: Live the King Solomon. And from 
thence they brought him into Jerusalem and set him upon his father’s seat in 
his father’s throne, and David worshipped him in his bed, and said: Blessed 
be the Lord God of Israel that hath suffered me to see my son in my throne 
and seat. And then Adonijah and all they that were with him were afeard, 
and dreading Solomon ran away, and so ceased Adonijah. The days of 
David approached fast that he should die, and did do call Solomon before 
him, and there he commanded him to keep the commandments of our Lord 
and walk in his ways, and to observe his ceremonies, his precepts and his 
judgments, as it is written in the law of Moses, and said: Our Lord confirm 
thee in thy reign, and send to thee wisdom to rule it well. And when David 
had thus counselled and commanded him to do justice and keep God’s law, 
he blessed him and died, and was buried with his fathers. This David was 
an holy man and made the holy psalter, which is an holy book and is 
contained therein the old law and the new law. He was a great prophet, for 
he prophesied the coming of Christ, his nativity, his passion, and 
resurrection, and also his ascension, and was great with God, yet God 
would not suffer him to build a temple for him, for he had shed man’s 
blood. But God said to him, his son that should reign after him should be a 
man peaceable, and he should build the temple to God. And when David 
had reigned forty years king of Jerusalem, over Judah and Israel, he died in 
good mind, and was buried with his fathers in the city of David. 


Solomon 


After David, reigned Solomon his son, which was in the beginning a good 
man and walked in the ways and laws of God. And all the kings about him 
made peace with him and was king confirmed, obeyed and peaceable in his 
possession, and according to his father’s commandment did justice. First on 
Joab that had been prince of his father’s host, because he slew two good 
men by treason slay him not, and contrary said that other woman: Let it not 
be given to me ne to thee, but let it be divided. The king then answered and 
said: Give the living child to this woman, and let it not be slain; this is 
verily the mother. All Israel heard how wisely the king had given this 
sentence and dreaded him, seeing that the wisdom of God was in him in 
deeming of rightful dooms. 

After this Solomon sent his messengers to divers kings for cedar trees 
and for workmen, for to make and build a temple unto our Lord. Solomon 
was rich and glorious, and all the realms from the river of the ends of the 
Philistines unto the end of Egypt were accorded with him, and offered to 
him gifts and to serve him all the days of his life. Solomon had daily for the 
meat of his household thirty measures, named chores, of corn, and sixty of 
meal, ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen of pasture and an hundred wethers, 
without venison that was taken, as harts, goats, bubals, and other flying 
fowls and birds. He obtained all the region that was from Tiphsa unto Azza, 
and had peace with all the kings of all the realms that were in every part 
round about him. In that time Israel and Judah dwelled without fear and 
dread, every each under his vine and fig tree from Dan unto Beersheba. And 
Solomon had forty thousand racks for the horses of his carts, chariots and 
cars, and twelve thousand for horses to ride on, by which prefects brought 
necessary things for the table of king Solomon, with great diligence in their 
time. God gave to Solomon much wisdom and prudence in his heart, like to 
the gravel that is in the sea-side, and the sapience and wisdom of Solomon 
passed and went tofore the sapience of all them of the Orient and of Egypt, 


and he was the wisest of all men, and so he was named. He spake three 
thousand parables, and five thousand songs, and disputed upon all manner 
trees and virtue of them, from the cedar that is in Lebanon unto the hyssop 
that groweth on the wall, and discerned the properties of beasts, fowls, 
reptiles and fishes, and there came people from all regions of the world for 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon. 

And Solomon sent letters to Hiram, king of Tyre, for to have his men to 
cut cedar trees with his servants, and he would yield to them their hire and 
meed, and let him wit how that he would build and edify a temple to our 
Lord. And Hiram sent to him that he should have all that he desired, and 
sent to him cedar trees and other wood. And Solomon sent to him corn in 
great number, and Solomon and Hiram confederated them together in love 
and friendship. Solomon chose out workmen of all Israel the number of 
thirty thousand men of whom he sent to Lebanon ten thousand every month, 
and when ten thousand went the others came home, and so two months 
were they at home, and Adonias was overseer and commander on them. 
Solomon had seventy thousand men that did nothing but bear stone and 
mortar and other things to the edifying of the temple, and were bearers of 
burdens only, and he had eighty thousand of hewers of stone and masons in 
the mountain, without the prefects and masters, which were three thousand 
three hundred that did nothing but command and oversee them that 
wrought. Solomon commanded the workmen to make square stones, great 
and precious, for to lay in the foundament, which the masons of Israel and 
masons of Hiram hewed, and the carpenters made ready the timber. Then 
began Solomon the temple to our Lord, in the fourth year of his reign he 
began to build the temple. The house that he builded had seventy cubits in 
length, and twenty cubits in breadth, and thirty in height, and the porch 
tofore the temple was twenty cubits long after the measure of the breadth of 
the temple, and had ten cubits of breadth tofore the face of the temple, and 
for to write the curiosity and work of the temple, and the necessaries, the 
tables and cost that was done in gold, silver and latten, it passeth my 
cunning to express and English them. Ye that be clerks may see it in the 
Second Book of Kings and the Second Book of Paralipomenon. It is wonder 
to hear the costs and expenses that was made in that temple, but I pass over. 
It was on making seven years, and his palace was thirteen years ere it was 
finished. He made in the temple an altar of pure gold, and a table to set on 


the loaves of proposition of gold, five candlesticks of gold on the right side 
and five on the left side, and many other things, and took all the vessels of 
gold and silver that his father David had sanctified and hallowed, and 
brought them into the treasury of the house of our Lord. After this he 
assembled all the noblest and greatest of birth of them of Israel, with the 
princes of the tribes and dukes of the families, for to bring the Ark of God 
from the city of David, Sion, into the temple. And the priests and Levites 
took the Ark and bare it and all the vessels of the sanctuary that were in the 
tabernacle. King Solomon, with all the multitude of the children that were 
there, went tofore the Ark and offered sheep and oxen without estimation 
and number. 

And the priests set the Ark in the house of our Lord in the oracle of the 
temple, in sancta sanctorum, under the wings of cherubim. In the ark was 
nothing but the two tables of Moses of stone which Moses had put in. And 
then Solomon blessed our Lord tofore all the people, and thanked him that 
he had suffered him to make an house unto his name, and besought our 
Lord that he whosomever prayed our Lord for any petition in that temple, 
that he of his mercy would hear him and be merciful to him. And our Lord 
appeared to him when the edifice was accomplished perfectly, and said to 
Solomon: I have heard thy prayer and thine oration that thou hast prayed 
tofore me. I have sanctified and hallowed this house that thou hast edified 
for to put my name therein for evermore, and my eyes and heart shall be 
thereon always. And if thou walk before me like as thy father walked in the 
simplicity of heart and in equity, and wilt do all that I have commanded 
thee, and keep my judgments and laws, I shall set the throne of thy reign 
upon Israel evermore, like as I have said to thy father David, saying: There 
shall not be taken away a man of thy generation from the reign and seat of 
Israel. If ye avert and turn from me, ye and your sons, not following ne 
keeping my commandments and ceremonies that I have showed tofore you, 
but go and worship strange gods, and honour them, I shall cast away Israel 
from the face of the earth that I have given to them, and the temple that I 
have hallowed to my name, Ishall cast it away from my sight. And it shall 
be a fable and proverb, and thy house an example shall be to all people; 
every man that shall go thereby shall be abashed and astonied, and shall 
say: Why hath God done thus to this land and to thy house? And they shall 
answer: For they have forsaken their Lord God that brought them out of the 


land of Egypt, and have followed strange gods, and them adored and 
worshipped, and therefore God hath brought on them all this evil: here may 
every man take ensample how perilous and dreadful it is to break the 
commandment of God. 

Twenty year after that Solomon had edified the temple of God and his 
house, and finished it perfectly, Hiram the king of Tyre went for to see 
towns that Solomon had given to him, and they pleased him not. Hiram had 
sent to king Solomon an hundred and twenty besants of gold, which he had 
spent on the temple and his house, and on the wall of Jerusalem and other 
towns and places that he had made. Solomon was rich and glorious that the 
fame ran, of his sapience and wisdom and of his building and dispence in 
his house, through the world, in so much that the queen of Sheba came from 
far countries to see him and to tempt him in demands and questions. And 
she came into Jerusalem with much people and riches, with camels charged 
with aromatics and gold infinite. And she came and spake to king Solomon 
all that ever she had in her heart. And Solomon taught her in all that ever 
she purposed tofore him. She could say nothing but that the king answered 
to her, there was nothing hid from him. The queen of Sheba then seeing all 
the wisdom of Solomon, the house that he had builded, and the meat and 
service of his table, the habitacles of his servants, the order of the ministers, 
their clothing and array, his butlers and officers, and the sacrifices that he 
offered in the house of our Lord, when she saw all these things, she had no 
Spirit to answer, but she said to king Solomon: The word is true that I heard 
in my land, of thy words and thy wisdom, and I believed not them that told 
it to me, unto the time that I myself came and have seen it with mine eyes, 
and I have now well seen and proved that the half was not told to me. Thy 
Sapience is more, and thy works also, than the tidings that I heard. Blessed 
be thy servants, and blessed be these that stand always tofore thee and hear 
thy sapience and wisdom, and thy Lord God be blessed whom thou hast 
pleased, and hath set thee upon the throne of Israel, for so much as God of 
Israel loveth thee and hath ordained thee a king for to do righteousness and 
justice. She gave then to the king an hundred and twenty besants of gold, 
many aromatics, and gems precious. There were never seen tofore so many 
aromatics ne so sweet odours smelling as the queen of Sheba gave to king 
Solomon. 


King Solomon gave to the queen of Sheba all that ever she desired and 
demanded of him, and after returned into her country and land. The weight 
of pure gold that was offered every year to Solomon was six hundred and 
sixty-six talents of gold, except that that the merchants offered, and all they 
that sold, and all the kings of Arabia and dukes of that land. Solomon made 
two hundred shields of the purest gold and set them in the house of 
Lebanon; he made him also a throne of ivory which was great and was clad 
with gold, which had six grees or steps, which was richly wrought with two 
lions of gold holding the seat above, and twelve small lions standing upon 
the steps, on every each twain, here and there. There was never such a work 
in no realm. And all the vessels that king Solomon drank of were of gold, 
and the ceiling of the house of Lebanon in which his shields of gold were in 
was of the most pure gold. Silver was of no price in the days of king 
Solomon, for the navy of the king, with the navy of Hiram went in three 
years once into Tarsis and brought them thence gold and silver, teeth of 
elephants and great riches. The king Solomon was magnified above all the 
kings of the world in riches and wisdom, and all the world desired to see the 
cheer and visage of Solomon, and to hear his wisdom that God had given to 
him. Every man brought to him gifts, vessels of gold and silver, clothes and 
armour for war, aromatics, horses and mules every year. Solomon gathered 
together chariots and horsemen; he had a thousand four hundred chariots 
and cars, and twelve thousand horsemen, and were lodged in small cities 
and towns about Jerusalem by the king. There was as great abundance and 
plenty of gold and silver in those days in Jerusalem as stones or sycamores 
that grow in the field, and horses were brought to him from Egypt and 
Chao. What shall I all day write of the riches, glory and magnificence of 
king Solomon? It was so great that it cannot be expressed, for there was 
never none like to him, ne never shall none come after him like unto him. 
He made the book of the parables containing thirty-one chapters, the book 
of the Canticles, the book of Ecclesiastes, containing twelve chapters, and 
the book of Sapience containing nineteen chapters. This king Solomon 
loved overmuch women, and specially strange women of other sects; as 
king Pharaoh’s daughters and many other of the gentiles, of whom God had 
commanded to the children of Israel that they should not have to do with 
them, ne they with their daughters, for God said certainly they should turn 
your hearts to serve their gods. To such women Solomon was coupled with 


most burning love. He had seven hundred wives which were as queens, and 
three hundred concubines, and these women turned his heart. For when he 
was old he so doted and loved them that they made him honour their 
strange gods, and worshipped Ashtareth, Chemosh and Moloch, idols of 
Zidonia, of Moabites, and Ammonites, and made to them Tabernacles for to 
please his wives and concubines, wherefore God was wroth with him, and 
said to him: Because thou hast not observed my precepts and my 
commandments that I commanded thee, I shall cut thy kingdom and divide 
it and give it to thy servant but not in thy day, I shall not do it for love that I 
had to David thy father; but from the hand of thy son I shall cut it but not 
all, I shall reserve to him one tribe for David’s love, and Jerusalem that I 
have chosen. And after this divers kings became adversaries to Solomon, 
and was never in peace after. 

It is said, but I find it not in the Bible, that Solomon repented him much 
of this sin of idolatry and did much penance therefor, for he let him be 
drawn through Jerusalem and beat himself with rods and scourges, that the 
blood flowed in the sight of all the people. He reigned upon all Israel in 
Jerusalem forty years, and died and was buried with his fathers in the city of 
David, and Rehoboam his son reigned after him. 


Rehoboam 


After Solomon, reigned his son Rehoboam. He came to Sichem and thither 
came all the people for to ordain him king. Jeroboam and all the multitude 
of Israel spake to Rehoboam, and said: Thy father set on us an hard yoke 
and great impositions, now thou hast not so much need, therefore less it and 
minish it, and ease us of the great and hard burden and we shall serve thee. 
Rehoboam answered and said: Go ye and come again the third day and ye 
shall have an answer. When the people was departed, Rehoboam made a 
counsel of the seniors and old men that had assisted his father Solomon 
whiles he lived, and said to them: What say ye? and counsel me that I may 
answer to the people, which said to Rehoboam: If thou wilt obey and agree 
to this people, and agree to their petition, and speak fair and friendly to 
them, they shall serve thee always. But Rehoboam forsook the counsel of 
the old men, and called the young men that were of his age, and asked of 
them counsel. And the young men that had been nourished with him bade 
him say to the people in this wise: Is not my finger greater than the back of 
my father? If my father hath laid on you a heavy burden, I shall add and put 
more to your burden; my father beat you with scourges, and I shall beat you 
with scorpions. The third day after, Jeroboam and all the people came to 
Rehoboam to have their answer, and Rehoboam left the counsel of the old 
men, and said to them like as the young men had counselled him. And anon 
the people of Israel forsook Rehoboam, and of twelve tribes, there abode 
with him no more but the tribe of Judah and Benjamin. And the other ten 
tribes departed and made Jeroboam their king, and never returned unto the 
house of David after unto this day. And thus for sin of Solomon, and 
because Rehoboam would not do after the counsel of the old men, but was 
counselled by young men, the ten tribes of Israel forsook him, and departed 
from Jerusalem, and served Jeroboam, and ordained him king upon Israel. 
Anon after this, Jeroboam fell to idolatry and great division was ever after 
between the kings of Judah and the kings of Israel. And so reigned divers 


kings each after other in Jerusalem after Rehoboam, and in Israel after 
Jeroboam. And here I leave all the history and make an end of the book of 
Kings for this time etc. For ye that list to know how every king reigned 
after other, ye may find it in the first chapter of Saint Matthew which is read 
on Christmas day in the moming tofore Te Deum, which is the genealogy of 
our Lady. 


Job, read on the first Sunday of September 


There was a man in the land of Uz named Job, and this man was simple, 
rightful and dreading God, and going from all evil. He had seven sons and 
three daughters, and his possession was seven thousand sheep, three 
thousand camels, five hundred yoke of oxen, five hundred asses, and his 
family and household passing much and great. He was a great man and rich 
among all the men of the orient. And his sons went daily each to other 
house making great feasts, ever each one as his day came, and they sent for 
their three sisters for to eat and drink with them. When they had thus 
feasted each other, Job sent to them and blessed and sanctified them, and 
rising every day early, he offered sacrifices for them all, saying: Lest my 
children sin and bless not God in their hearts. And thus did Job every day. 
On a day when the sons of God were tofore our Lord, Satan came and 
was among them, to whom our Lord said: Whence comest thou? Which 
answered, I have gone round about the earth and through walked it. Our 
Lord said to him: Hast thou not considered my servant Job, that there is 
none like unto him in the earth, a man simple, rightful, dreading God, and 
going from evil? To whom Satan answered: Doth Job dread God idly? If so 
were that thou overthrewest him, his house and all his substance round 
about, he should soon forsake thee. Thou hast blessed the work of his 
hands, and his possession is increased much in the earth, but stretch out thy 
hand a little, and touch all that he hath in possession, and he shall soon 
grudge and not bless thee. Then said our Lord to Satan: Lo ! all that which 
he owneth and hath in possession, I will it be in thy hand and power, but on 
his person ne body set not thy hand. Satan departed and went from the face 
of our Lord. On a day as his sons and daughters ate, and drank wine, in the 
house of the oldest brother, there came a messenger to Job which said: The 
oxen eared in the plough and the ass pastured in the pasture by them, and 
the men of Sabea ran on them, and smote thy servants, and slew them with 
of sword, and I only escaped for to come and to show it to thee. And whiles 


he spake came another and said: The fire of God fell down from heaven and 
hath burnt thy sheep and servants and consumed them, and I only escaped 
for to come and show it to thee. And yet whiles he spake came another and 
said: The Chaldees made three hosts and have enveigled thy camels and 
taken them, and have slain thy servants with sword, and I only escaped for 
to bring thee word. And yet he speaking another entered in and said: Thy 
sons and daughters, drinking wine in the house of thy first begotten son, 
suddenly came a vehement wind from the region of desert and smote the 
four comers of the house, which falling oppressed thy children, and they be 
all dead, and I only fled for to tell it to thee. Then Job arose, and cut his 
coat, and did do shave his head, and falling down to the ground, worshipped 
and adored God, saying: I am come out naked from the womb of my mother 
and naked shall return again thereto. Our Lord hath given and our Lord hath 
taken away, as it hath pleased our Lord, so it is done, the name of our Lord 
be blessed. In all these things Job sinned not with his lips, ne spake nothing 
follily against our Lord, but took it all patiently. 

After this it was so that on a certain day when the children of God stood 
tofore our Lord, Satan came and stood among them, and God said to him: 
Whence comest thou? To whom Satan answered: I have gone round the 
earth, and walked through it. And God said to Satan, Hast thou not 
considered my servant Job that there is no man like him in the earth, a man 
simple, rightful, dreading God, and going from evil, and yet retaining his 
innocency? Thou hast moved me against him that I should put him to 
affliction without cause. To whom Satan said: Skin for skin, and all that 
ever a man hath he shall give for his soul. Nevertheless, stretch thine hand 
and touch his mouth and his flesh, and thou shalt see that he shall not bless 
thee. Then said God to Satan: I will well that his body be in thine hand, but 
save his soul and his life. Then Satan departed from the face of our Lord 
and smote Job with the worst blotches and blains from the plant of his foot 
unto the top of his head, which was made like a lazar and was cast out and 
sat on the dunghill. Then came his wife to him and said: Yet thou abidest in 
thy simpleness, forsake thy God and bless him no more, and go die. Then 
Job said to her: Thou hast spoken like a foolish woman; if we have received 
and taken good things of the hand of our Lord, why shall we not sustain and 
suffer evil things? In all these things Job sinned not with his lips. Then three 
men that were friends of Job, hearing what harm was happed and come to 


Job, came ever each one from his place to him, that one was named Eliphas 
the Temanite, another Bildad the Shuhite, and the third, Zophar Naamathite. 
And when they saw him from far they knew him not, and crying they wept. 
They came for to comfort him, and when they considered his misery they 
tare their clothes and cast dust on their heads, and sat by him seven days 
and seven nights, and no man spake to him a word, seeing his sorrow. Then 
after that Job and they talked and spake together of his sorrow and misery, 
of which S. Gregory hath made a great book called: The morals of S. 
Gregory, which is a noble book and a great work. 

But I pass over all the matters and return unto the end, how God restored 
Job again to prosperity. It was so that when these three friends of Job had 
been long with Job, and had said many things each of them to Job, and Job 
again to them, our Lord was wroth with these three men and said to them: 
Ye have not spoken rightfully, as my servant Job hath spoken. Take ye 
therefore seven bulls and seven wethers and go to my servant Job and offer 
ye sacrifice for you. Job my servant shall pray for you. I shall receive his 
prayer and shall take his visage. They went forth and did as our Lord 
commanded them. And our Lord beheld the visage of Job, and saw his 
penance when he prayed for his friends. And our Lord added to Job double 
of all that Job had possessed. All his brethren came to him, and all his 
sisters, and all they that tofore had known him, and ate with him in his 
house, and moved their heads upon him, and comforted him upon all the 
evil that God had sent to him. And each of them gave him a sheep and a 
gold ring for his ears. Our Lord blessed more Job in his last days than he 
did in the beginning. And he had then after fourteen thousand sheep, six 
thousand camels, one thousand yoke of oxen, one thousand asses. And he 
had seven sons and three daughters. And the first daughter’s name was 
Jemima, the second Kezia, and the third Keren-happuch. There was 
nowhere found in the world so fair women as were the daughters of Job. 
Their father Job gave to them heritage among their brethren, and thus Job 
by his patience gat so much love of God, that he was restored double of all 
his losses. And Job lived after, one hundred and forty years, and saw his 
sons and the sons of his sons unto the fourth generation, and died an old 
man, and full of days. 


Tobit which is read the third Sunday of September 


Tobit of the tribe and of the city of Nephthali, which is in the overparts of 
Galilee upon Aser, after the way that leadeth men westward, having on his 
left side the city of Sepheth, was taken in the days of Salmanazar, King of 
the Assyrians, and put in captivity, yet he forsook not the way of truth, but 
all that he had or could get he departed daily with his brethren of his 
kindred which were prisoners with him. And how be it that he was youngest 
in all the tribe of Nephthali yet did he nothing childishly. Also when all 
other went unto the golden calves that Jeroboam, King of Israel had made, 
this Tobit only fled the fellowship of them all, and went to Jerusalem into 
the temple of our Lord. And there he adored and worshipped the Lord God 
of Israel, offering truly his first fruits and tithes in so much that in the third 
year he ministered unto proselytes and strangers all the tithe. Such things 
and other like to these he observed whilst he was a child, and when he came 
to age and was a man he took a wife named Anna, of his tribe, and begat on 
her a son, naming after his own name Tobias, whom from his childhood he 
taught to dread God and abstain him from all sin. Then after when he was 
brought by captivity with his wife and his son into the city of Nineveh with 
all his tribe, and when all ate of the meats of the Gentiles and Paynims, this 
Tobit kept his soul clean and was never defouled in the meats of them. And 
because of remembered our Lord in all his heart, God gave him grace to be 
in the favour of Salmanazar the king which gave to him power to go where 
he would. Having liberty to do what he would, he went then to all them in 
captivity and gave to them wamings of health. When he came on a time in 
Rages, city of the Jews, he had such gifts as he had been honoured with of 
the king, ten besants of silver. And when he saw one Gabael being needy 
which was of his tribe, he lent him the said weight of silver upon his 
obligation. Long time after this when Salmanazar the king was dead, 
Sennacherib his son reigned for him, and hated, and loved not, the children 


of Israel. And Tobit went unto all his kindred and comforted them, and 
divided to every each of them as he might of his faculties and goods. 

He fed the hungry and gave to the naked clothes, and diligently he buried 
the dead men and them that were slain. After this when Sennacherib 
returned, fleeing the plague from the Jewry, that God had sent him for his 
blasphemy, and he, being wroth, slew many of the children of Israel, and 
Tobit always buried the bodies of them, which was told to the king, which 
commanded to slay him, and took away all his substance. Tobit then with 
his wife and his son hid him and fled away all naked, for many loved him 
well. After this, forty-five days, the sons of the king slew the king, and then 
returned Tobit unto his house, and all his faculties and goods were restored 
to him again. After this on a high festival day of our Lord when that Tobit 
had a good dinner in his house. he said to his son: Go and fetch to us some 
of our tribe dreading God, that they may come and eat with us. And he went 
forth and anon he returned telling to his father that one of the children of 
Israel was slain and lay dead in the street. And anon he leapt out of his 
house, leaving his meat, and fasting came to the body, took it and bare it in 
to his house privily, that he might secretly bury it when the sun went down. 
And when he had hid the corpse, he ate his meat with wailing and dread, 
remembering that word that our Lord said by Amos the prophet: The day of 
your feast shall be turned into lamentation and wailing. And when the sun 
was gone down he went and buried him. All his neighbours reproved and 
chid him, saying for this cause they were commanded to be slain, and 
unnethe thou escapedst the commandment of death, and yet thou buriest 
dead men. But Tobit, more dreading God than the king, took up the bodies 
of dead men and hid them in his house, and at midnight he buried them. It 
happed on a day after this that when he was weary of burying dead men, he 
came home and laid him down by a wall and slept. And from a swallow’s 
nest above there fell down hot dung of them on his eyes, and he was thereof 
blind. This temptation suffered God to fall to him, that it should be an 
example to them that shall come after him of his patience, like as it was of 
holy Job. For from his infancy he dreaded ever God and kept his precepts 
and was not grudging against God for his blindness, but he abode 
immovable in the dread of God, giving and rendering thankings to God all 
the days of his life. For like as Job was assailed so was Tobit assailed of his 
kinsmen, scorning him and saying to him: Where is now thy hope and 


reward for which thou gavest thy alms and madest sepulchres? Tobit 
blamed them for such words, saying to them: In no wise say ye not so, for 
we be the sons of holy men, and we abide that life that God shall give to 
them that never shall change their faith from him. Anna his wife went daily 
to the work of weaving, and got by the labour of her hands their livelihood 
as much as she might. Whereof on a day she gat a kid and brought it home. 
When Tobit heard the voice of the kid bleating, he said: See that it be not 
stolen, yield it again to the owner, for it is not lawful for us to eat ne touch 
anything that is stolen. To that his wife all angry answered: Now manifestly 
and openly is thine hope made vain, and thy alms lost. And thus with such 
and like words she chid him. Then Tobit began to sigh and began to pray 
our Lord with tears saying: O Lord, thou art rightful, and all thy dooms be 
true, and all thy ways be mercy, truth, and righteousness. And now, Lord, 
remember me, and take now no vengeance of my sins, ne remember not my 
trespasses, ne the sins of my fathers. For we have not obeyed thy 
commandments, therefore we be betaken in to direption, captivity, death, 
fables, and into reproof and shame to all nations in which thou hast 
dispersed us. And now, Lord, great be thy judgments, for we have not done 
according to thy precepts, ne have not walked well tofore thee. And now, 
Lord, do to me after thy will, and command my spirit to be received in 
peace, it is more expedient to me to die than to live. 

The same day it happed that Sara, daughter of Raguel in the city of 
Medes, that she was rebuked and heard reproof of one of the handmaidens 
of her father. For she had been given to seven men, and a devil named 
Asmodeus slew them as soon as they would have gone to her; therefore the 
maid reproved her saying: We shall never see son ne daughter of thee on the 
earth, thou slayer of thy husbands. Wilt thou slay me as thou hast slain 
seven men? With this voice and rebuke she went up in the upperest cubicle 
of the house. And three days and three nights she ate not, ne drank not, but 
was continually in prayers beseeching God for to deliver her from this 
reproof and shame. And on the third day, when she had accomplished her 
prayer, blessing our Lord she said: Blessed be thy name, God of our fathers, 
for when thou art wroth thou shalt do mercy and in a time of tribulation 
thou forgivest sins to them that call to thee. Unto thee, Lord, I convert my 
visage, and unto thee I address mine eyes. I ask and require thee that thou 
assoil me from the bond of the reproof and shame, or certainly upon the 


earth keep me. Thou knowest well, Lord, that I never desired man, but I 
have kept clean my soul from all concupiscence. I never meddled me with 
players, ne never had part of them that walk in lightness. I consented for to 
take an husband with thy dread, but I never gave consent to take one with 
my lust. Or I was unworthy to them or haply they were unworthy to me, or 
haply thou hast conserved and kept me for some other man. Thy counsel is 
not in man’s power. This knoweth every man that worshippeth thee, for the 
life of him if it be in probation shall be crowned, and if it be in tribulation it 
shall be delivered, and if it be in correction, it shall be lawful to come to 
mercy. Thou hast none delectation in our perdition, for after tempest thou 
makest tranquillity, and after weeping and shedding of tears thou bringest in 
exultation and joy. Thy name, God of Israel be blessed, world without end. 
In that same time were the prayers of them both heard in the sight of the 
glory of the high God. And the holy angel of God, Raphael, was sent to heal 
them both. Of whom in one time were the prayers recited in the sight of our 
Lord God. Then when Tobit supposed his prayers to be heard that he might 
die, he called to him his son Tobias, and said to him: Hear, my son, the 
words of my mouth, and set them in thy heart as a fundament. When God 
shall take away my soul, bury my body, and thou shalt worship thy mother 
all the days of her life, thou owest to remember what and how many perils 
she hath suffered for thee in her womb. When she shall have accomplished 
the time of her life, bury her by me. All the days of thy life have God in thy 
mind, and beware that thou never consent to sin, ne to disobey ne break the 
commandments of God. Of thy substance do alms, and turn never thy face 
from any poor man, so do that God turn not his face from thee. As much as 
thou mayest, be merciful, if thou have much good give abundantly, if thou 
have but little, yet study to give and to depart thereof gladly, for thou 
makest to thee thereof good treasure and meed in the day of necessity, for 
alms delivereth a man from all sin and from death, and suffereth not his 
soul to go in to darkness. Alms is a great sikerness tofore the high God unto 
all them that do it. Beware, my son, keep thee from all fornication, and 
suffer not thyself save with thy wife to know that sin; and suffer never pride 
to have domination in thy wit, ne in thy word, that sin was the beginning of 
all perdition. Whosomever work to thee any thing, anon yield to him his 
meed and hire, let never the hire of thy servant ne meed of thy mercenary 
remain in no wise with thee. That thou hatest to be done to thee of other, see 


that thou never do to an other. Eat thy bread with the hungry and needy, and 
cover the naked with thy clothes. Ordain thy bread and wine upon the 
sepulture of a righteous man, but eat it not ne drink it with sinners. Ask and 
demand counsel of a wise man. Always and in every time bless God and 
desire of him that he address thy ways, and let all thy counsels abide in him. 
I tell to thee, my son, that when thou wert a little child I lent to Gabael ten 
besants of silver, dwelling in Rages the city of Medes, upon an obligation, 
which I have by me. And therefore spere and ask how thou mayst go to 
him, and thou shalt receive of him the said weight of silver and restore to 
him his obligation. Dread thou not, my son; though we lead a poor life, we 
shall have much good if we dread God and go from sin and do well. Then 
young Tobias answered to his father: All that thou hast commanded me I 
shall do, father; but how I shall get this money I wot never; he knoweth not 
me, ne I know not him; what token shall I give him? And also I know not 
the way thither. Then his father answered to him and said: I have his 
obligation by me, which when thou shewest him, anon he shall pay thee. 
But go now first and seek for thee some true man, that for his hire shall go 
with thee whiles I live, that thou mayest receive it. 

Then Tobias went forth and found a fair young man girt up and ready for 
to walk, and not knowing that it was the angel of God, saluted him and said: 
From whence have we thee, good young man? And he answered: Of the 
children of Israel. And Tobias said to him. Knowest thou the way that 
leadeth one into the region of Medes? To whom he answered: I know it 
well, of all the journeys I have oft walked and have dwelled with Gabael 
our brother which dwelled in Rages the city of Medes, which standeth in 
the hill of Ecbathanis. To whom Tobias said: I pray thee tary here a while 
till I have told this to my father. Then Tobias went in to his father and told 
to him all these things, whereon his father marvelled and prayed him that he 
should bring him in. Then the angel came in and saluted the old Tobit and 
said: Joy be to thee always. And Tobit said: What joy shall be to me that sit 
in darkness, and see not the light of heaven. To whom the youngling said: 
Be of strong belief; it shall not be long but of God thou shalt be cured and 
healed. Then said Tobit to him: Mayest thou lead my son unto Gabael in 
Rages city of Medes, and when thou comest again I shall restore to thee thy 
meed. And the angel said: I shall lead him thither and bring him again to 
thee. To whom Tobit said: I pray thee to tell me of what house or of what 


kindred art thou. To whom Raphael the angel said: Thou needest not to ask 
the kindred of him that shall go with thy son, but lest haply I should not 
deliver him to thee again: I am Azarias son of great Ananias. Tobit 
answered: Thou art of a great kindred, but I pray thee be not wroth, though I 
would know thy kindred. The angel said to him: I shall safely lead thy son 
thither, and safely bring him and render him to thee again. Tobit then 
answered saying: Well mote ye walk, and our Lord be in your journey, and 
his angel fellowship with you. Then, when all was ready that they should 
have with them by the way, young Tobias took leave of his father and 
mother, and bade them farewell. When they should depart the mother began 
to weep and say: Thou hast taken away and sent from us the staff of our old 
age, would God that thilke money had never been for which thou hast sent 
him, our poverty sufficeth enough to us that we might have seen our son. 
Tobit said to her: Weep not, our son shall come safely again and thine eyes 
shall see him. I believe that the good angel of God hath fellowship with 
him, and shall dispose all things that shall be needful to him, and that he 
shall return again to us with joy. With this the mother ceased of her weeping 
and was still. 

Then young Tobias went forth and an hound followed him. And the first 
mansion that they made was by the river of Tigris, and Tobias went out for 
to wash his feet, and there came a great fish for to devour him, whom 
Tobias fearing cried out with a great voice: Lord, he cometh on me, and the 
angel said to him: Take him by the fin and draw him to thee. And so he did 
and drew him out of the water to the dry land. Then said the angel to him: 
Open the fish and take to thee the heart, the gall, and the milt, and keep 
them by thee; they be profitable and necessary for medicines. And when he 
had done so he roasted of the fish, and took it with them for to eat by the 
way, and the remnant they salted, that it might suffice them till they came 
into the city of Rages. Then Tobias demanded of the angel and said: I pray 
thee, Azarias, brother, to tell me whereto these be good that thou hast 
bidden me keep. And the angel answered and said: If thou take a little of his 
heart and put it on the coals, the smoke and fume thereof driveth away all 
manner kind of devils, be it from man or from woman, in such wise that he 
shall no more come to them. And Tobias said: Where wilt thou that we shall 
abide? And he answered and said: Hereby is a man named Raguel, a man 
nigh to thy kindred and tribe, and he hath a daughter named Sara, he hath 


neither son ne daughter more than her. Thou shalt owe all his substance, for 
thee behoveth to take her to thy wife. Then Toby answered and said: I have 
heard say that she hath been given to seven men, and they be dead, and I 
have heard that a devil slayeth them. I dread therefore that it might hap so 
to me, and I that am an only son to my father and mother, I should depose 
their old age with heaviness and sorrow to hell. Then Raphael the angel said 
to him: Hear me, and I shall show thee wherewith thou mayst prevail 
against that devil; these that took their wedlock in such wise that they 
exclude God from them and their mind, and wait but to their lust as a horse 
and mule in whom is none understanding, the devil hath power upon them. 
Thou therefore when thou shalt take a wife, and enterest into her cubicle, be 
thou continent by the space of three days from her, and thou shalt do 
nothing but be in prayers with her: and that same night put the heart of the 
fish on the fire, and that shall put away the devil. The second night thou 
shalt be admitted in copulation of holy patriarchs. The third night ye shall 
follow the blessing that sons may be begotten of you both, and after the 
third night thou shalt take the virgin with dread of God, more for love of 
procreation of children than for lust of thy body, that thou mayst follow the 
blessing of Abraham in his seed. Then they went and entered into Raguel’s 
house, and Raguel received them joyously, and Raguel, heholding well 
Tobias, said to Anna his wife: How like is this young man unto my cousin! 
And when he had so said he asked them: Whence be ye, young men my 
brethren? And they said: Of the tribe of Nephthalim, of the captivity of 
Nineveh. Raguel said to them: Know ye Tobit my brother? Which said: We 
know him well. When Raguel had spoken much good of him, the angel said 
to Raguel: Tobit of whom thou demandest is father of this young man. And 
then went Raguel, and with weeping eyes kissed him, and weeping upon his 
neck said: The blessing of God be to thee, my son, for thou art son of a 
blessed and good man. And Anna his wife and Sara his daughter wept also. 
After they had spoken, Raguel commanded to slay a wether, and make 
ready a feast. When he then should bid them sit down to dinner, Tobias 
said: I shall not eat here this day ne drink but if thou first grant to me my 
petition, and promise to me to give me Sara thy daughter. Which when 
Raguel heard he was astonied and abashed, knowing what had fallen to 
seven men that tofore had wedded her, and dreaded lest it might happen to 
this young man in like wise. And when he held his peace and would give 


him none answer the angel said to him: Be not afeard to give thy daughter 
to this man dreading God, for to him thy daughter is ordained to be his wife, 
therefore none other may have her. Then said Raguel: I doubt not God hath 
admitted my prayers and tears in his sight, and I believe that therefore he 
hath made you to come to me that these may be joined in one kindred after 
the law of Moses, and now have no doubt but I shall give her to thee. And 
he taking the right hand of his daughter delivered it to Tobias saying: God 
of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob be with you, and he conjoin 
you together and fulfil his blessing in you. And took a charter and wrote the 
conscription of the wedlock. And after this they ate, blessing our Lord God. 
Raguel called to him Anna his wife and bade her to make ready another 
cubicle. And she brought Sara her daughter therein, and she wept, to whom 
her mother said: Be thou strong of heart, my daughter, our Lord of heaven 
give to thee joy for the heaviness that thou hast suffered. After they had 
supped, they led the young man to her. Tobias remembered the words of the 
angel, and took out of his bag part of the heart of the fish, and laid it on 
burning coals. Then Raphael the angel took the devil and bound him in the 
upperest desert of Egypt. Then Tobias exhorted the virgin and said to her: 
Arise, Sara, and let us pray to God this day, and to-morrow, and after to- 
morrow, for these three nights we be joined to God. And after the third 
night we shall be in our wedlock. We be soothly the children of saints, and 
we may not so join together as people do that know not God. Then they 
both arising prayed together instantly that health might be given to them. 
Tobias said: Lord God of our fathers, heaven and earth, sea, wells, and 
floods, and all creatures that be in them, bless thee. Thou madest Adam of 
the slime of the earth, and gavest to him for an help Eve, and now, Lord, 
thou knowest that for the cause of lechery I take not my sister to wife, but 
only for the love of posterity and procreation of children, in which thy name 
be blessed world without end. Then said Sara: Have mercy on us, Lord, 
have mercy, and let us wax old both together in health. And after this the 
cocks began to crow, at which time Raguel commanded his servants to 
come to him, and they together went for to make and delve a sepulchre. He 
said: Lest haply it happen to him as it hath happed to the seven men that 
wedded her. When they had made ready the foss and pit, Raguel returned to 
his wife and said to her: Send one of thine handmaidens, and let her see if 
he be dead, that he may be buried ere it be light day. And she sent forth one 


of her servants, which entered into the cubicle and found them both safe 
and whole, and sleeping together, and she returned and brought good 
tidings. And Raguel and Anna blessed our Lord God and said: We bless 
thee, Lord God of Israel. that it hath not happed to us as we supposed; thou 
hast done to us thy mercy, and thou hast excluded from us our enemy 
pursuing us, thou hast done mercy on two only children. Make them, Lord, 
to bless thee to full, and to offer to thee sacrifice of praising and of their 
health, that the university of peoples may know that thou art God only in 
the universal earth. Anon then Raguel commanded his servants to fill again 
the pit that they had made ere it waxed light, and bade his wife to ordain a 
feast, and make all ready that were necessary to meat. He did do slay two 
fat kine and four wethers, and to ordain meat for all his neighbours and 
friends, and Raguel desired and adjured Tobias that he should abide with 
him two weeks. Of all that ever Raguel had in possession of goods he gave 
half part to Tobias, and made to him a writing that the other half part he 
should have after the death of him and his wife. Then Tobias called the 
angel to him, which he trowed had been a man, and said to him: Azarias, 
brother, I pray thee to take heed to my words; if I make myself servant to 
thee I shall not be worthy to satisfy thy providence. Nevertheless I pray thee 
to take to thee the beasts and servants and go to Gabael in Rages the city of 
Medes, and render to him his obligation, and receive of them the money and 
pray him to come to my wedding. Thou knowest thyself that my father 
numbereth the days of my being out, and if I tarry more his soul shall be 
heavy, and certainly thou seest how Raguel hath adjured me, whose desire I 
may not despise. Then Raphael, taking four of the servants of Raguel and 
two camels, went to Rages the city of Medes, and there finding Gabael, 
gave to him his obligation and received all the money, and told to him of 
Tobias, son of Tobit, all that was done, and made him come with him to the 
wedding. When then he entered the house of Raguel, he found Tobias 
sitting at meat, and came to him and kissed him, and Gabael wept and 
blessed God saying: God of Israel bless thee, for thou art son of the best 
man and just, dreading God and doing alms, and the blessing be said upon 
thy wife and your parents, and that you may see the sons of your sons unto 
the third and fourth generation, and your seed be blessed of the God of 
Israel, which reigneth in secula seculorum. And when all had said Amen, 
they went to the feast. And with the dread of God they exercised the feast of 


their weddings. Whiles that Tobias tarried because of his marriage, his 
father Tobit began to be heavy saying: Trowest thou wherefore my son 
tarrieth and why he is holden there? Trowest thou that Gabael be dead, and 
no man is there that shall give him his money? 

He began to be sorry and heavy greatly, both he and Anna his wife with 
him, and began both to weep because at the day set he came not home. His 
mother therefore wept with unmeasurable tears, and said: Alas, my son, 
wherefore sent we thee to go this pilgrimage? The light of our eyes, the 
staff of our age, the solace of our life, the hope of our posterity, all these 
only having in thee, we ought not to have let thee go from us. To whom 
Tobit said: Be still and trouble thee not, our son is safe enough, the man is 
true and faithful enough with whom we sent him. She might in no wise be 
comforted, but every day she went and looked and espied the way that he 
should come if she might see him come from far. Then Raguel said to 
Tobias his son-in-law: Abide here with me, and I shall send messengers of 
thy health and welfare to Tobit thy father. To whom Tobias said: I know 
well that my father and my mother accompt the days, and the spirit is in 
great pain within them. Raguel prayed him with many words, but Tobias 
would in no wise grant him. Then he delivered to him Sara his daughter, 
and half part of all his substance in servants, men and women, in beasts, 
camels, in kine and much money. And safe and joyful he let him depart 
from him, saying: The angel of God that is holy be in your journey, and 
bring you home whole and sound, and that ye may and all things well and 
rightful about your father and mother, and that mine eyes may see your sons 
ere I die. And the father and mother taking their daughter kissed her and let 
her depart, warning her to worship her husband’s father and mother, love 
her husband, to rule well the meiny, to govern the house and to keep herself 
irreprehensible, that is to say, without reproof. 

When they thus returned and departed, they came to Charram which is 
the half way to Nineveh, the thirteenth day. Then said the angel to Tobias: 
Tobias, brother, thou knowest how thou hast left thy father, if it please thee 
we will go tofore and let thy family come softly after, with thy wife and 
with thy beasts. This pleased well to Tobias; and then said Raphael to 
Tobias: Take with thee of the gall of the fish, it shall be necessary. Tobias 
took of the gall and went forth tofore. Anna his mother sat every day by the 
way in the top of the hill, from whence she might see him come from far, 


and whilst she sat there and looked after his coming, she saw afar and knew 
her son coming, and running home she told to her husband saying: Lo! thy 
son cometh. Raphael then said to young Tobias: Anon as thou enterest in to 
the house adore thy Lord God, and giving to him thankings, go to thy father 
and kiss him. And anon then anoint his eyes with the gall of the fish that 
thou bearest with thee, thou shalt well know that his eyes shall be opened, 
and thy father shall see the light of heaven and shall joy in thy sight. Then 
ran the dog that followed him and had been with him in the way, and came 
home as a messenger, fawning and making joy with his tail. And the blind 
father arose and began offending his feet to run to meet his son, giving to 
him his hand, and so taking, kissed him with his wife, and began to weep 
for joy. When then they had worshipped God and thanked him, they sat 
down together. Then Tobias taking the gall of the fish anointed his father’s 
eyes, and abode as it had been half an hour, and the slime of his eyes began 
to fall away like as it had been the white of an egg, which Tobias took and 
drew from his father’s eyes, and anon he received sight. And they glorified 
God, that is to wit he and his wife and all they that knew him. 

Then said Tobit the father: I bless thee, Lord God of Israel, for thou hast 
chastised me, and thou hast saved me, and, lo! I see Tobias my son. After 
these seven days Sara the wife of his son came and entered in with all the 
family, and the beasts whole and sound, camels and much money of his 
wife’s, and also the money that he had received of Gabael. And he told to 
his father and mother all the benefits of God that was done to him by the 
man that led him. Then came Achiacharus and Nasbas, cousins of Tobias, 
joying and thanking God of all the goods that God had showed to him. And 
seven days they ate together making feast, and were glad with great joy. 
Then old Tobit call his son Tobias to him, and said: What may we give to 
this holy man that cometh with thee? Then Tobias answering said to his 
father: Father, what meed may we give to him, or what may be worthy to 
him for his benefits? He led me out and hath brought me whole again, he 
received the money of Gabael; he did me have my wife and he put away the 
devil from her; he hath made joy to my parents, and saved myself from 
devouring of the fish, and hath made thee see the light of heaven, and by 
him we be replenished with all goods; what may we then worthily give to 
him? Wherefore I pray thee, father, that thou pray him if he vouchsafe to 
take the half of all that I have. Then the father and the son calling him took 


him apart and began to pray him that he would vouchsafe to take half the 
part of all the goods that they had brought. Then said he to them privily: 
Bless ye God of heaven and before all living people knowledge ye him, for 
he hath done to you his mercy. Forsooth to hide the sacrament of the king it 
is good, but for to show the works of God and to knowledge them it is 
worshipful. Oration and prayer is good, with fasting and alms, and more 
than to set up treasures of gold. For alms delivereth from death, and it is she 
that purgeth sins and maketh a man to find everlasting life. Who that 
knowledge to him, for he hath showed his majesty into the sinful people. 
Confess ye therefore sinners, and do ye justice tofore our Lord by believing 
that he shall do to you his mercy, aye soothly, and my soul shall be glad in 
him. All ye chosen of God, bless ye him and make ye days of gladness and 
knowledge ye to him. Jerusalem city of God, our Lord hath chastised thee 
in the works of his hands, confess thou to our Lord in his good things and 
bless thou the God of worlds that he may re-edify in thee his tabernacle, and 
that he may call again to thee all prisoners and them that be in captivity and 
that thou joy in omnia secula seculorum. Thou shalt shine with a bright 
light, and all the ends of the earth shall worship thee. Nations shall come to 
thee from far, and bringing gifts shall worship in thee our Lord, and shall 
have thy land into sanctification. They shall call in thee a great name, they 
Shall be cursed that shall despise thee, and they all shall be condemned that 
blaspheme thee. Blessed be they that edify thee, thou shalt be joyful in thy 
sons, for all shall be blessed, and shall be gathered together unto our Lord. 
Blessed be they that love thee and that joy upon thy peace. My soul, bless 
thou our Lord, for he hath delivered Jerusalem his city. I shall be blessed if 
there be left of my seed for to see the clearness of Jerusalem. The gates of 
Jerusalem shall be edified of sapphire and emerald, and all the circuit of his 
walls of precious stone; all the streets thereof shall be paved with white 
stone and clean; and Alleluia shall be sung by the ways thereof. Blessed be 
the Lord that hath exalted it that it may be his kingdom in secula seculorum, 
Amen. And thus Tobit finished these words. And Tobit lived after he had 
received his sight forty-two years, and saw the sons of his nephews, that is, 
the sons of the sons of his son young Tobias. And when he had lived one 
hundred and two years he died, and was honorably buried in the city of 
Nineveh. 


He was fifty-six years old when he lost his sight, and when he was sixty 
years old he received his sight again. The residue of his life was in joy, and 
with good profit of the dread of God he departed in peace. In the hour of his 
death he called to him Tobias his son, and seven of his young sons, his 
nephews, and said to them: The destruction of Nineveh is nigh, the word of 
God shall not pass, and our brethren that be disperpled from the land of 
Israel shall return thither again. All the land thereof shall be fulfilled with 
desert, and the house that is burnt therein shall be re-edified, and thither 
shall return all people dreading God. And Gentiles shall leave their idols 
and shall come in Jerusalem and shall dwell therein, and all the kings of the 
earth shall joy in her, worshipping the king of Israel. Hear ye therefore, my 
sons, me your father, serve ye God in truth and seek ye that ye do that may 
be pleasing to him, and command ye to your sons that they do righteous 
ness and alms, that they may remember God and bless him in all time in 
truth and in all their virtue. Now therefore, my sons, hear me and dwell ye 
no longer here, but whensoever your mother shall die, bury her by me and 
from then forthon dress ye your steps that ye go hence, I see well that 
wickedness shall make an end of it. It was so then after the death of his 
mother, Tobias went from Nineveh with his wife and his sons, and the sons 
of his sons, and returned unto his wife’s father and mother, whom they 
found in good health and good age, and took the cure and charge of them, 
and were with them unto their death, and closed their eyes. And Tobias 
received all the heritage of the house of Raguel and saw the sons of his sons 
unto the fifth generation. And when he had complished ninety-nine years he 
died in the dread of God, and with joy they buried him. All his cognation 
and all his generation abode in good life and in holy conversation, and in 
such wise as they were acceptable as well to God as to men, and to all 
dwelling on the earth. 


Judith which is read the last Sunday of October 


Arphaxad, king of the Medes, subdued into his empire many peoples and 
edified a mighty city, which he named Ecbatane, and made it with stones 
squared, and polished them. The walls thereof were of height seventy 
cubits, and breadth thirty cubits, and the towers thereof of were an hundred 
cubits high. And he glorified himself as he that was mighty in puissance 
and in the glory of his host and of his chariots. Nebuchadnezzar then in the 
twelfth year of his reign, which was king of the Assyrians, and reigned in 
the city of Nineveh, fought against Arphaxad and took him in the field, 
whereof Nebuchadnezzar was exalted and enhanced himself, and sent unto 
all regions about and unto Jerusalem till the Mounts of Ethiopia, for to obey 
and hold of him. Which all gainsaid him with one will, and without worship 
sent home his messengers void, and set nought by him. Then 
Nebuchadnezzar, having them at great indignation, swore by his reign and 
by his throne that he would avenge him on them all, and thereupon called 
all his dukes, princes, and men of war, and held a counsel in which was 
decreed that he should subdue all the world unto his empire. And thereupon 
he ordained Holofernes prince of his knighthood, and bade him go forth, 
and in especial against them that had despised his empire; and bade him 
Spare no realm ne town but subdue all to him. Then Holofernes assembled 
dukes and masters of the strength of Nebuchadnezzar, and numbered one 
hundred and twenty thousand footmen, and horsemen shooters twelve 
thousand. And tofore them he commanded to go a multitude of innumerable 
camels laden with such things as were needful to the host, as victual, gold 
and silver, much that was taken out of the treasury of the kings. And so 
went to many realms which he subdued; and occupied a great part of the 
orient till he came approaching the land of Israel. And when the children of 
Israel heard thereof they dreaded sore lest he should come among them into 
Jerusalem and destroy the temple, for Nebuchadnezzar had commanded that 
he should extinct all of the gods of the earth, and that no god should be 


named ne worshipped but he himself, of all the nations that Holofernes 
should subdue. 

Eliachim, then priest in Israel, wrote unto all them in the mountains that 
they should keep the strait ways of the mountains, and so the children of 
Israel did as the priest had ordained. Then Eliachim, the priest, went about 
all Israel and said to them: Know ye that God hath heard your prayers, if ye 
abide and continue in your prayers and fastings in the sight of God. 
Remember ye of Moses, the servant of God, which overthrew Amalek 
trusting in his strength, and in his power, in his host, in his helmets, in his 
chariots, and in his horsemen; not fighting with iron but with praying of 
holy prayers. In like wise shall it be with all the enemies of Israel if ye 
persevere in this work that ye have begun. With this exhortation they 
continued praying God. They persevered in the sight of God, and also they 
that offered to our Lord were clad with sackcloth, and had ashes on their 
heads, and with all their heart they prayed God to visit his people Israel. It 
was told to Holofernes prince of the knighthood of the Assyrians that the 
children of Israel made them ready to resist him, and had closed the ways of 
the mountains, and he was burned in overmuch fury in great ire. He called 
all the princes of Moab and dukes of Ammon and said to them: Say ye to 
me, what people is this that besiege the mountains, or what or how many 
cities have they? And what is their virtue, and what multitude is of them? 
Or who is king of their knighthood? Then Achior, duke of all of them of 
Ammon, answering said: If thou of deignest to hear me I shall tell thee truth 
of this people that dwelleth in the mountains, and there shall not issue out of 
my mouth one false word. This people dwelled first in Mesopotamia, and 
was of the progeny of the Chaldees, but would not dwell there for they 
would not follow the gods of their fathers that were in the land of Chaldees, 
and going and leaving the ceremonies of their fathers, which was in the 
multitude of many gods, they honoured one, God of heaven, which 
commanded them to go thence that they should dwell in Canaan. Then after 
was there much hunger, that they descended into Egypt, and there abode 
four hundred years, and multiplied that they might not be numbered. When 
the king of Egypt grieved them in his buildings, bearing clay tiles, and 
subdued them, they cried to our Lord, and he smote the land of Egypt with 
divers plagues. When they of Egypt had cast them out from them, the 
plagues ceased from them and then they would have taken them again and 


would have called them to their service, and they fleeing, their God opened 
the sea to them that they went through dry-foot, in which the innumerable 
host of the Egyptians pursuing them were drowned, that there was not one 
of them saved for to tell to them that came after them. They passed thus the 
Red Sea, and he fed them with manna forty years, and made bitter waters 
sweet, and gave them water out of a stone. And wheresoever this people 
entered without bow or arrow, shield or sword, their God fought for them, 
and there is no man may prevail against this people but when they departed 
from the culture and honor of their God. And as oft as they have departed 
from their God and worshipped other strange gods, so oft have they been 
Overcome with their enemies. And when they repent and come to the 
knowledge of their sin, and cry their God mercy, they be restored again, and 
their God giveth to them virtue to resist their enemies. They have 
overthrown Cananeum the king, Jebusee, Pheresee, Eneum, Etheum and 
Amoreum, and all the mighty men in Esebon, and have taken their lands 
and cities and possess them, and shall, as long as they please their God. 
Their God hated wickedness, for tofore this time when they went from the 
laws that their God gave to them, he suffered them to be taken of many 
nations into captivity, and were disperpled. And now late they be come 
again and possess Jerusalem wherein is sancta sanctorum, and be come over 
these mountains whereas some of them dwell. Now therefore, my lord, see 
and search if there be any wickedness of them in the sight of their God, and 
then let us go to them, for their God shall give them into thy hands and they 
shall be subdued under the yoke of thy power. 

And when Achior had said thus, all the great men about Holofernes were 
angry and had thought for to have slain him, saying each to other: Who is 
this that may make the children of Israel resist the king Nebuchadnezzar 
and his army and host? Men cowards and without might and without any 
wisdom of war. Therefore that Achior may know that he saith not true, let 
us ascend the mountains, and when the mighty men of them be taken let 
him be slain with them, that all men may know that Nebuchadnezzar is god 
of the earth, and that there is none other but he. Then when they ceased to 
speak, Holofernes having indignation said to Achior: Because thou hast 
prophesied us of the children of Israel saying, that their God defended them, 
I shall show to thee that there is no god but Nebuchadnezzar, for whom we 
have overcome them all and slain them as one man, then shalt thou die with 


them by the sword of the Assyrians, and all Israel shall be put into ruin and 
perdition, and then shall be known that Nebuchadnezzar is lord of all the 
earth, and the sword of my knighthood shall pass through thy sides. And 
thou shalt depart hence and go to them, and shalt not die unto the time that I 
have them and thee. And when I have slain them with my sword thou shalt 
in like wise be slain with like vengeance. After this Holofernes commanded 
his servants to take Achior, and lead him to Bethulia and to put him in the 
hands of them of Israel. And so they took Achior and ascended the 
mountains, against whom came out men of war. Then the servants of 
Holofernes turned aside and bound Achior to a tree hands and feet with 
cords, and left him and so returned to their lord. Then the sons of Israel 
coming down from Bethulia loosed and unbound him, and brought him to 
Bethulia, and he being set amid the people was demanded what he was, and 
why he was so sore there bounden. And he told to them all the matter like 
as it is aforesaid, and how Holofernes had commanded him to be delivered 
unto them of Israel. Then all the people fell down on to their faces 
worshipping God, and with great lamentation and weeping, with one will 
made their prayers unto our Lord God of heaven, and that he would behold 
the pride of them, and to the meekness of them of Israel, and take heed to 
the faces of his hallows and show to them his grace and not forsake them, 
and prayed God to have mercy on them and defend them from their 
enemies. And on that other side, Holofernes commanded his hosts to go up 
and assail Bethulia, and so went up, of footmen one hundred and twenty 
thousand, and twelve thousand horsemen, and besieged the town, and took 
their water from them, in so much that they that were in the town were in 
great penury of water, for in all the town was not water enough for one day, 
and such as they had was given to the people by measure. Then all the 
people young and old came to Ozias which was their prince, with Charmis 
and Gothoniel, all with one voice crying: God the Lord deem between us 
and thee, for thou hast done to us evil what thou spakest not peaceably with 
the Assyrians, for now we shall be delivered into the hands of them. It is 
better for us to live in captivity under Holofernes and live, than to die here 
for thirst, and see our wives and children die before our eyes. And when 
they had made this piteous crying and yelling, they went all to their church, 
and there a long while prayed and cried unto God knowledging their sins 
and wickedness, meekly beseeching him to show his grace and pity on 


them. Then at last Ozias arose up, and said to the people: Let us abide yet 
five days, and if God send us no rescue ne help us not in that time that we 
may give glory to his name, else we shall do as ye have said. And when that 
Judith heard thereof, which was a widow and a blessed woman, and was left 
widow three years and six months. 

After that Manasses her husband died, anon she went into the overest part 
of her house in which she made a privy bed, which she and her servants 
closed, and having on her body a hair, had fasted all the days of her life 
save Sabbaths and of new moons, and the feasts of the house of Israel. She 
was a fair and her husband had left her much riches, with plentiful meiny, 
and possessions of droves of oxen and flocks of sheep, and she was a 
famous woman and dreaded God greatly. And when she had heard that 
Ozias had said, that the fifth day the city should be given over if God 
helped them not, she sent for the priests Chambris and Charmis and said to 
them: What is this word in which Ozias hath consented that the city should 
be delivered to the Assyrians if within five days there come no help to us? 
And who be ye that tempt the Lord God? This word is not to stir God to 
mercy but rather to arouse wrath and woodness. Ye have set a time of mercy 
doing by God, and in your doom ye have ordained a day to him. O good 
Lord, how patient is he, let us ask him for forgiveness with weeping tears; 
he shall not threaten as a man, ne inflame in wrath as a son of a man, 
therefore meek we our souls to him and in a contrite spirit and meeked, 
serve we to him, and say we weeping to God, that after his will he show to 
us his mercy, and as our heart is troubled in the pride of them, so also of our 
humbleness and meekness let us be joyful. For we have not followed the sin 
of our fathers that forsook their God and worshipped strange gods, 
wherefore they were given and be taken into hideous and great vengeance, 
into sword, ravin, and into confusion to their enemies; we forsooth know no 
other god but him. Abide we meekly the comfort of him, and he shall keep 
us from our enemies, and he shall make all gentiles that arise against him, 
and shall make them without worship the Lord our God. And now ye 
brethren, ye thee be priests, on whom hangeth the life of the people of God, 
pray ye unto Almighty God that he make of me steadfast in the purpose that 
I have proposed. Ye shall stand at the gate and I shall go out with my 
handmaid. And pray ye the Lord that he steadfast make my soul, and do ye 
nothing till I come again. 


And then Judith went into her oratory, and arrayed her with her precious 
clothing and adornments, and took unto her handmaid certain victuals such 
as she might lawfully eat, and when she had made her prayers unto God she 
departed in her most noble array toward the gate, whereas Ozias and the 
priests abode her, and when they saw her they marvelled of her beauty. 
Notwithstanding they let her go, saying: God of our fathers give thee grace 
and strengthen all the counsel of thine heart with his virtue and glory to 
Jerusalem, and be thy name in the number of saints and of righteous men. 
And they all that were there said : Amen and, fiat! fiat! Then she praising 
God passed through the gate, and her handmaid with her. And when she 
came down the hill, about the springing of the day, anon the spies of the 
Assyrians took her saying: Whence comest thou, or whither goest thou? 
The which answered: I am a daughter of the Hebrews and flee from them, 
knowing that they shall be taken by you, and come to Holofernes for to tell 
him their privities, and I shall show him by what entry he may win them, in 
such wise as one man of his host shall not perish. And the men that heard 
these words beheld her visage and wondered of her beauty, saying to her: 
Thou hast saved thy life because thou hast founden such counsel, come 
therefore to our Lord, for when thou shalt stand in his sight he shall accept 
thee. And they led her to the tabernacle of Holofernes. And when she came 
before him anon Holofernes was caught by his eyes, and his tyrant knights 
said to him: Who despised the people of Jews that have so fair women, that 
not for them of right we ought against them? And so Judith seeing 
Holofernes sitting in his canape that was of purple, of gold, smaragdos and 
precious stones within woven, and when she had seen his face she honored 
him, falling down herself unto the earth. And the servants of Holofernes 
took her up, he so commanding. Then Holofernes said to her: Be thou not 
afeard ne dread thee not. I never grieved ne noyed man that would serve 
Nebuchadnezzar. Thy people soothly, if they had not despised me, I had not 
raised my people ne strength against them. Now tell to me the cause why 
thou wentest from them, and that it hath pleased thee to come to us. And 
Judith said: Take the words of thine handmaid, and if thou follow them, a 
perfect thing God shall do with thee. Forsooth Nebuchadnezzar is the living 
king of the earth, and thou hast his power for to chastise all people, for men 
only serve not him, but also the beasts of the field obey to him, his might is 
known over all. And the children of Israel shall be yielded to thee, for their 


God is angry with them for their wickedness. They be enfamined and lack 
bread and water, they be constrained to eat their horse and beasts, and to 
take such holy things as be forbidden in their law, as wheat, wine, and oil, 
all these things God hath showed to me. And they purpose to waste such 
things as they ought not touch, and therefore and for their sins they shall be 
put in the hands of their enemies, and our Lord hath showed me these things 
to tell thee. And I thine handmaid shall worship God, and shall go out and 
pray him, and come in and tell thee what he shall say to me, in such wise 
that I shall bring thee through the middle of Jerusalem, and thou shalt have 
all the people of Israel under thee, as the sheep be under the shepherd, in so 
much there shall not an hound bark against thee. And because these things 
be said to me by the providence of God, and that God is wroth with them, I 
am sent to tell thee these things. 

Forsooth, all these words pleased much to Holofernes, and to his people, 
and they marvelled of the wisdom of her. And one said to another. There is 
not such a woman upon earth in sight, in fairness, and in wit of words. And 
Holofernes said to her: God hath done well that he hath sent thee hither for 
to let me have knowledge, and if thy God do to me these things he shall be 
my God, and thou and thy name shall be great in the house of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Then commanded Holofernes her to go in where his 
treasure lay, and to abide there, and to give to her meat from his feast, to 
whom she said that she might not eat of his meat, but that she hath brought 
meat with her for to eat. Then Holofernes said: When that meat faileth what 
Shall we give to thee to eat? And Judith said that she should not spend all 
till God shall do in my hands those things that I have thought. And the 
servants led her into his tabernacle, and she desired that she might go out in 
the night and before day to pray, and come in again. And the lord 
commanded his cubiculers that she should go and come at her pleasure 
three days during. And she went out into the valley of Bethulia and baptized 
her in the water of the well. And she stretched her hands up to the God of 
Israel, praying the good Lord that he would govern her way for to deliver 
his people; and thus she did unto the fourth day. Then Holofernes made a 
great feast, and sent a man of his which was gelded, named Bagoas, for to 
entreat Judith to lie with his lord, and to come eat and drink with him. And 
Judith said: What am I that should gainsay my lord’s desire? I am at his 
commandment, whatsomever he will that I do, I shall do, and please him all 


the days of my life. And she rose and adorned herself with her rich and 
precious clothes, and went in and stood before Holofernes, and Holofernes’ 
heart was pierced with her beauty, and he burned in the lust and desire of 
her, and said to her: Sit down and drink in joy, for thou hast found grace 
before me. Judith said: I shall drink my lord, for my life is magnified this 
day before all the days of my life. And she ate and drank such as her 
handmaid had ordained for her. And Holofernes was merry and drank so 
much wine that he never drank so much in one day in all his life, and was 
drunken. And at even, when it was night, Holofernes went into his bed, and 
Bagoas brought Judith in to his chamber and closed the door. And when 
Judith was alone in the chamber, and Holofernes lay and slept in overmuch 
drunkenness, Judith said to her handmaid that she should stand without 
forth before the door of the privy chamber and wait about, and Judith stood 
before the bed praying with tears and with moving of her lips secretly, 
saying: O Lord God of Israel, conform me in this hour to the works of my 
hands, that thou raise up the city of Jerusalem as thou hast promised, and 
that I may perform this that I have thought to do. And when she had thus 
said, she went to the pillar that was at his bed’s head, and took his sword 
and loosed it, and of when she had drawn it out, she took his hair in her 
hand and said: Confirm me God of Israel in this hour, and smote twice in 
the neck and cut off his head, and left the body lie still, and took the head 
and wrapped it in the canape and delivered it to her maid, and bade her to 
put it in her scrip, and they two went out after their usage to pray. And they 
passed the tents, and going about the valley came to the gate of the city, and 
Judith said to the keepers of the walls: Open the gates, for God is with us 
that hath done great virtue in Israel. And anon when they heard her call, 
they called the priests of the city, and they came running for they had 
supposed no more to have seen her, and lighting lights all went about her. 
She then entered in and stood up in a high place and commanded silence, 
and said: Praise ye the Lord God that forsaketh not men hoping in him; and 
in me his handwoman, hath fulfilled his mercy that he promised to the 
house of Israel, and hath slain in my hand the enemy of his people this 
night. And then she brought forth the head of Holofernes and showed It to 
them saying: Lo! here the head of Holofernes, prince of the chivalry of 
Assyrians, and lo! the canape of him in which he lay in his drunkenhood, 
where our Lord hath smitten him by the hand of a woman. Forsooth God 


liveth, for his angel kept me hence going, there abiding, and from thence 
hither returning, and the Lord hath not suffered me, his handwoman, to be 
defouled, but without pollution of sin hath called me again to you joying in 
his victory, in my escaping and in your deliverance. Knowledge ye him all 
for good, for his mercy is everlasting, world without end. And all they, 
honouring our Lord, said to her: The Lord bless thee in his virtue, for by 
thee he hath brought our enemies to naught. Then Ozias, the prince of the 
people, said to her: Blessed be thou of the high God before all women upon 
earth, and blessed be the Lord that made heaven and earth, that hath 
addressed thee in the wounds of the head of the prince of our enemies. After 
this Judith bade that the head should be hanged up on the walls, and at the 
sun rising every man in his arms issue out upon your enemies, and when 
their spies shall see you, they shall run into the tent of their prince, to raise 
him and to make him ready to fight, and when his lords shall see him dead, 
they shall be smitten with so great dread and fear that they shall flee, whom 
ye then shall pursue, and God shall bring them and tread them under your 
feet. Then Achior seeing the virtue of the God of Israel, left his old 
heathen’s customs and believed in God, and was circumcised in his privy 
members, and put himself to the people of Israel, and all succession of his 
kindred unto this day. Then at the springing of the day they hung the head 
of Holofernes on the walls, and every man took his arms and went out with 
great noise, which thing seeing, the spies ran together to the tabernacle of 
Holofernes, and came making noise for to make him to arise, and that he 
should awake, but no man was so hardy to knock or enter into his privy 
chamber. But when the dukes and leaders of thousands came, and other, 
they said to the privy chamberlains: Go and awake your lord, for the mice 
be gone out of their caves and be ready to call us to battle. Then Bagoas his 
bawd, went into his privy chamber and stood before the curtain, and 
clapped his hands together, weening he had slept with of Judith. And when 
he perceived no moving of him, he drew the curtain and seeing the dead 
body of Holofernes, without head, Lying in his blood, cried with great voice, 
weeping and rending his clothes, and went in to the tabernacle of Judith and 
found her not, and started out to the people and said: A woman of the 
Hebrews hath made confusion in the house of Nebuchadnezzar, she hath 
slain Holofernes, and he is dead, and she hath his head with her. And when 
the princes and captains of the Assyrians heard this, anon they rent their 


clothes, and intolerable dread fell on them, and were sore troubled in their 
wits and made a horrible cry in their tents. And when all the host had heard 
how Holofernes was beheaded, counsel and mind flew from them, and with 
great trembling for succour began to flee, in such wise that none would 
speak with other, but with their heads bowed down fled for to escape from 
the Hebrews, whom they saw armed coming upon them, and departed 
fleeing by fields and ways of hills and valleys. And the sons of Israel, 
seeing them fleeing, followed them, crying with trumps and shouting after 
them, and slew and smote down all them that they overtook. And Ozias sent 
forth unto all the cities and regions of Israel, and they sent after all the 
young men and valiant to pursue them by sword, and so they did unto the 
uttermost coasts of Israel. The other men soothly, that were in Bethulia, 
went in to the tents of the Assyrians, and took all the prey that the Assyrians 
had left, and when the men that had pursued them were returned, they took 
all their beasts and all the movable goods and things that they had left, so 
much that every man from the most to the least were made rich by the prey 
that they took. Then Joachim the high bishop of Jerusalem came unto 
Bethulia, with all the priests, for to see Judith, and when she came tofore 
them all, they blessed her with one voice, saying: Thou glory of Jerusalem, 
thou gladness of Israel, thou the worship doing of our people, thou didst 
manly, and thine heart is comforted because thou lovedst chastity and 
knewest no man after the death of thy husband, and therefore the hand of 
God hath comforted thee. And therefore thou shalt be blessed world without 
end, and all the people said: Fiat! fiat! be it done, be it done. Certainly the 
spoils of the Assyrians were unnethe gathered and assembled together in 
thirty days, of the people of Israel, but all the proper riches that were 
appertaining to Holofernes and could be found that had been his, they were 
given to Judith as well gold, silver, gems, clothes, as all other appurtenances 
to household; and all was delivered to her of the people, and the folks, with 
women and maidens, joyed in ye to the Lord in cymbals, mannerly sing to 
him a new psalm. Fully joy ye, and inwardly call ye his name, and so forth. 
And for this great miracle and victory all the people came to Jerusalem for 
to give laud, honour, and worship unto our Lord God. And after they were 
purified they offered sacrifices, vows, and behests unto God, and the joy of 
this victory was solemnised during three months, and after that, each went 
home again into his own city and house, and Judith returned into Bethulia, 


and was made more great and clear to all men of the land of Israel. She was 
joined to the virtue of chastity, so that she knew no man all the days of her 
life after the death of Manasses, her husband, and dwelled in of the house of 
her husband an hundred and five years, and she left her demoiselle free. 
And after this she died and is buried in Bethulia and all the people bewailed 
her seven days. During her life after this journey was no trouble among the 
Jews, and the day of this victory of the Hebrews was accepted for a feastful 
day, and hallowed of the Jews and numbered among their feasts unto this 
day. 


St. Andrew 


After the feasts of our Lord Jesu Christ tofore set in order follow the 
legends of Saints, and first of S. Andrew. 

Andrew is expounded, and is as much as to say as fair, or answering unto 
strength, and it is said of andor, that is as much to say as strength; or 
Andrew is said thus, as antipos of ana, which is to say high, and of tropos 
which is conversion, so that Andrew is to say, a man highly converted, and 
in heaven addressed unto his maker. He was fair in his life, answering in 
wisdom and in doctrine, strong in pain and converted high in glory. The 
priests and deacons of Achaia wrote his passion like as they had seen it with 
their eyes. 

Andrew and some other disciples were called three times of our Lord. He 
called them first in the knowledging of him, as when S. Andrew was with 
John the Baptist, his master, and another disciple; he heard that John said: 
Lo! here the Lamb of God; and then he went anon with another disciple, 
and came to Jesu Christ and abode with him all that day. And then S. 
Andrew found Simon, his brother, and brought him to Jesu Christ, and the 
next day following they went to their craft of fishing. And after this he 
called them the second time by the stagne of Gennesereth, which is named 
the sea of Galilee. He entered into the ship of Simon and of Andrew, and 
there was taken great multitude of fish, and he called James and John, 
which were in another ship, and they followed him, and after went into their 
proper places. 

After this he called them from their fishing, and said: Come, follow me, I 
shall make you fishers of men. Then they left their ships and nets, and 
followed him, and after this they abode with him, and went no more to their 
own houses. And howbeit he called Andrew and some other to be apostles, 
of which calling, Matthew saith in the third chapter: He called to him them 
that he would. And after the ascension of our Lord, the apostles were 
departed, and Andrew preached in Scythia and Matthew in Murgondy. And 


the men of this country refused utterly the preaching of S. Matthew, and 
drew out his eyes, and cast him in prison fast bounden. In the meanwhile an 
angel, sent from our Lord, and commanded him to go to S. Matthew into 
Murgondy, and he answered that he knew not the way. And then the angel 
commanded him that he should go unto the seaside, and that be should enter 
into the first ship that he should find, and so he did gladly, in accomplishing 
the commandment, and went into the city by the leading of the angel, and 
had wind propitious. And when he was come he found the prison open, 
where S. Matthew was in; and when he saw him he wept sore and 
worshipped him; and then our Lord rendered and gave again to S. Matthew 
his two eyes and his sight. And then S. Matthew departed from thence and 
came into Antioch, and S. Andrew abode in Murgondy, and they of the 
country were wroth that S. Matthew was so escaped. Then took they S. 
Andrew and drew him through the places, his hands bounden in such wise 
that the blood ran out. He prayed for them to Jesu Christ, and converted 
them by his prayer; and from thence he came to Antioch. This that is said of 
the blinding of S. Matthew, I suppose that it is not true, nor that the 
evangelist was not so infirm, but that he might get for his sight that S. 
Andrew gat for him so lightly. 

It was so that a young man came and followed S. Andrew, against the 
will of all his parents; and on a time his parents set fire on the house where 
he was with the apostle, and when the flame surmounted right high, the 
child took a brush full of water and sprinkled withal the fire, and anon the 
fire quenched. And then his friends and parents said: Our son is made an 
enchanter. And as they would have gone up by the ladders, they were 
suddenly made blind, that they saw not the ladders, and then one of them 
recried and said: Wherefore enforce ye you against them? God fighteth for 
them and ye see it not. Cease ye and leave off, lest the ire of our Lord fall 
on you. Then many of them that saw this believed in our Lord, and the 
parents died within forty days after, and were put in one sepulchre. 

There was a woman with child, joined in wedlock with a homicide who 
was troubled greatly upon her deliverance; and at the time of childing she 
might not be delivered. She bade her sister to go to Diana and pray to her 
that she help me. She went and prayed, and Diana said to her, which was 
the devil in an idol: Wherefore prayest thou to me? I may not help ne profit 
thee, but go unto Andrew the apostle which may help thee and thy sister. 


And she went to him, and brought him to her sister, which travailed in great 
pain, and began to perish. And the apostle said to her: By good right thou 
sufferest this pain; thou conceivedst in treachery and sin, and thou 
counselledst with the devil. Repent thee, and believe in Jesu Christ, and 
thou shalt be anon delivered of thy child. And when she believed and was 
repentant, she was delivered of her child, and the pain and sorrow passed 
and ceased. 

An old man called Nicholas by name, went unto the apostle and said to 
him: Sir, I have lived fifty years, and always in lechery. And I took on a 
time a gospel, in praying God that he would give me from then forthon 
continence. But I am accustomed in this sin, and full of evil delectation, in 
such wise that I shall return to this sin accustomed. On a time that I was 
inflamed by luxury, I went to the bordel, and forgat the gospel upon me, and 
anon the foul woman said: Go hence thou old man, for thou art an angel of 
God, touch me not, nor come not near me, for I see marvel upon thee. And I 
was abashed of the word of the woman, and I remembered that I had the 
gospel upon me, wherefore I beseech thee to pray God for me and for my 
health. And when S. Andrew heard this he began to weep, and prayed from 
tierce unto nones. And when he arose he would not eat, and said: I shall eat 
no meat till I know whether our Lord shall have pity of this old man. And 
when he had fasted five days, a voice came to S. Andrew and said to him: 
Andrew, thy request is granted for the old man, for like as thou hast fasted 
and made thyself lean, so shall he fast and make himself lean by fastings for 
to be saved. And so he did, for he fasted six months to bread and water. and 
after that he rested in peace and good works. Then came a voice that said: I 
have gotten Nicholas by thy prayers whom I had lost. 

A young christian man said to S. Andrew: My mother saw that I was fair, 
and required me for to have to do sin with her; and when I would not 
consent to her in no manner, she went to the judge, and would return and 
lay to me the sin of so great a felony. Pray for me that I die not so untruly; 
for when I shall be accused I shall hold my peace and speak not one word, 
and have liefer to die than to defame and slander my mother so foully. Thus 
came he to judgment, and his mother accused him, saying that he would 
have defouled her. And it was asked of him oft if it was so as she said, and 
he answered nothing. Then said S. Andrew to her: Thou art most cruel of all 
women, which for the accomplishment of thy lechery wilt make thy son to 


die. Then said this woman to the provost: Sir, sith that my son came, and 
accompanied with this man, he would have done his will with me, but I 
withstood him that he might not. And anon the provost and judge 
commanded that the son should be put in a sack anointed with glue, and 
thrown into the river, and S. Andrew to be put in prison till he had advised 
him how he might torment him. But S. Andrew made his prayer to God, and 
anon came an horrible thunder, which feared them all, and made the earth to 
tremble strongly and the woman was smitten with the thunder unto the 
death. And the other prayed the apostle that they might not perish, and he 
prayed for them, and the tempest ceased. Thus then the provost believed in 
God, and all his meiny. 

After this, as the apostle was in the city of Nice, the citizens said to him 
that there were seven devils without the city, by the highway, which slew all 
them that passed forthby. And the apostle Andrew commanded them to 
come to him, which came in the likeness of dogs, and sith he commanded 
them that they should go whereas they should not grieve ne do harm to any 
man; and anon they vanished away. And when the people saw this they 
received the faith of Jesu Christ. And when the apostle came to the gate of 
another city there was brought out a young man dead. The apostle 
demanded what was befallen him, and it was told him that seven dogs came 
and strangled him. Then the apostle wept and said: O Lord God, I know 
well that these were the devils that I put out of Nice; and after said to the 
father of him that was dead: What wilt thou give to me if I raise him? And 
he said: I have nothing so dear as him, I shall give him to thee. And anon 
the apostle made his prayers unto almighty God, and raised him from death 
to life, and he went and followed him. 

On a time there were forty men by number, which were coming by the 
sea, Sailing unto the apostle, for to receive of him the doctrine of the faith. 
And the devil raised and moved a great storm and so horrible a torment that 
all they were drowned together. And when their bodies were brought tofore 
the apostle, he raised them from death to life anon, and there they said all 
that was befallen to them. And therefore it is read in an hymn that he 
rendered the life to young men drowned in the sea. And the blessed S. 
Andrew, whilst he was in Achaia, he replenished all the country with 
churches and converted the people to the faith of Jesu Christ and informed 
the wife of AEgeas, which was provost and judge of the town, in the faith, 


and baptized her. And when AFgeas heard this he came into the city of 
Patras and constrained the christians to sacrifice. And S. Andrew came unto 
him, and said: It behoveth thee which hast deserved to be a judge, to know 
thy judge which is in heaven, and he so known, to worship him, and so 
worshipping, withdraw thy courage from the false gods. And AEgeas said: 
Thou art Andrew that preachest a false law, which the princes of Rome have 
commanded to be destroyed. To whom Andrew said: The princes of Rome 
knew never how the son of God came and taught and informed them that 
the idols be devils, and he that teacheth such things angereth God, and he, 
so angered, departeth from them that he heareth them not, and therefore be 
they caitiffs of the devil and be so illused and deceived that they issue out 
of the body all naked, and bear nothing with them but sins. 

And AF geas said to him: These be the vanities that your Jesus preached, 
which was nailed on the gallows of the cross. To whom Andrew said: He 
received with his agreement the gibbet of the cross, not for his culp and 
trespass, but for our redemption. And AEgeas said: When he was delivered 
of his disciple, taken and holden with the Jews, and crucified by the 
knyghts, how sayst thou that it was by his agreement? Then S. Andrew 
began to show by five reasons that Jesu Christ received death by his own 
agreement and will, forasmuch as he came tofore his passion, and said to 
his disciples that it should be, when he said: We shall go up to Jerusalem, 
and the son of the maid shall be betrayed. And also for that Peter would 
withdraw him, he reproved him, and said: Go after me, Sathanas. And also 
for that he showed that he had power to suffer death, and to rise again when 
he said: I have power to put away my soul and to take it again. And also for 
that he knew tofore him that betrayed him, when he gave him his supper, 
and showed him not. And also for that he chose the place where he should 
be taken, for he knew well that the traitor should come. And S. Andrew said 
that he had been at all these things, and yet he said more, that the mystery 
of the cross was great. To whom AFgeas said: It may not be said mystery, 
but torment, and if thou wilt not grant to my sayings, truly I shall make thee 
prove this mystery. And Andrew said to him: If I doubted the gibbet of the 
cross I would not preach the glory thereof. I will that thou hear the mystery, 
and if thou knew and believedst on it thou shouldst be saved. Then he 
showed to him the mystery of the cross, and assigned five reasons. The first 
is this: Forasmuch as the first man that deserved death was because of the 


tree, in breaking the commandment of God, then is it thing convenable that 
the second man should put away that death, in suffering the same on the 
tree. The second was that, he that was made of earth not corrupted, and was 
breaker of the commandment, then was it thing convenable that he that 
should repel this default, should be born of a virgin. The third; for so much 
as Adam had stretched his hand disordinately to the fruit forbidden, it was 
thing convenable that the new Adam should stretch his hands on the cross. 
The fourth; for so much as Adam had tasted sweetly the fruit forbidden, it is 
therefore reason that it be put away by thing contrary; so that Jesu Christ 
was fed with bitter gall. The fifth; for as much as Jesu Christ gave to us his 
immortality, it is thing reasonable, that he take our mortality. For if Jesu 
Christ had not been dead, man had never been made immortal. And then 
said AF geas: Tell to thy disciples such vanities, and obey thou to me, and 
make sacrifice unto the Gods almighty. And then said S. Andrew: I offer 
every day unto God Almighty, a lamb without spot, and after that he is 
received of all the people, so liveth he and is all whole. Then demanded 
AEgeas how that might be. And Andrew said: Take the form for to be a 
disciple, and thou shalt know it well. I shall demand thee, said AEgeas, by 
torments. Then he being all angry, commanded that he should be enclosed 
in prison, and on the morn he came to judgment, and the blessed S. Andrew 
unto the sacrifice of the idols. And AEgeas commanded to be said to him: If 
thou obey not to me, I shall do hang thee on the cross, for so much as thou 
hast praised it. And thus as he menaced him of many torments S. Andrew 
said to him: Think what torment that is most grievous that thou mayst do to 
me, and the more I suffer, the more I shall be agreeable to my king, because 
I shall be most firm in the torments and pain. Then commanded AEFgeas 
that he should be beaten of twenty-one men, and that he should be so 
beaten, bounden by the feet and hands unto the cross, to the end that his 
pain should endure the longer. And when he was led unto the cross, there 
ran much people thit And when he saw the cross from far he saluted it, and 
said: All hail cross which art dedicate in the body of Jesu Christ, and wert 
adomed with the members of him, as of precious stones. Tofore that our 
Lord ascended on thee, thou wert the power earthly, now thou art the love 
of heaven; thou shalt receive me by my desire. I come to thee surely and 
gladly so that thou receive me gladly as disciple of him that hung on thee. 
For I have alway worshipped thee and have desired thee to embrace. O thou 


cross which hast received beauty and noblesse of the members of our Lord, 
whom I have so long desired and curiously loved, and whom my courage 
hath so much desired and coveted, take me from hence, and yield me to my 
master, to the end that he may receive me by thee. And in thus saying, he 
despoiled and unclad him, and gave his clothes unto the butchers. And then 
they hung him on the cross, like as to them was commanded. And there he 
lived two days, and preached to twenty thousand men that were there. Then 
all the company swore the death of AEgeas, and said: The holy man and 
debonair ought not to suffer this. Then came thither AEgeas for to take him 
down off the cross. And when Andrew saw him he said: Wherefore art thou 
come to me, AEgeas? If it be for penance thou shalt have it, and if it be for 
to take me down, know thou for certain thou shalt not take me hereof alive; 
for I see now my lord and king that abideth for me. Therewith they would 
have unbound him, and they might in nowise touch him for their arms were 
bynomen and of no power. And when the holy S. Andrew saw that the 
world would have taken him down off the cross he made this orison 
hanging on the cross, as S. Austin saith in the book of penance: Sire, suffer 
me not to descend from this cross alive, for it is time that thou command 
my body to the earth, for I have born long the charge, and have so much 
watched upon that which was commanded to me, and have so long 
travailed, that I would now be delivered of this obedience, and be taken 
away from this agreeable charge. I remember that it is much grievous, in 
proud bearing, in doubting, unsteadfast in nourishing, and have gladly 
laboured in the refraining of them. Sire, thou knowest how oft the world 
hath entended to withdraw me from the purity of contemplation, how oft he 
hath entended to awake me from the sleep of my sweet rest, how much and 
how oft times he hath made me to sorrow, and as much as I have had might 
I have resisted it right debonairly in fighting against it, and have by thy 
work and aid surmounted it: and I require of thee just and debonair guerdon 
and reward, and that thou command that I go not again thereto, but I yield 
to thee that which thou hast delivered me. Command it to another and 
empesh me no more, but keep me in the resurrection, so that I may receive 
the merit of my labour. Command my body unto the earth, so that it 
behoveth no more to wake, but let it be stretched freely to thee, which art 
fountain of joy never failing. And when he had said this, there came from 
heaven a right great shining light, which environed him by the space of half 


an hour, in such wise that no man might see him. And when this light 
departed he yielded and rendered therewith his spirit. And Maximilla, the 
wife of AEgeas, took away the body of the apostle, and buried it 
honourably. And ere that AEgeas was come again to his house, he was 
ravished with a devil by the way, and died tofore them all. And it is said 
that out of the sepulchre of S. Andrew cometh manna like unto meal, and 
oil which hath a right sweet savour and odour. And by that is shewed to the 
people of the country when there shall be plenty of goods. For when ther 
cometh but little of manna, the earth shall bring forth but little fruit, and 
when it cometh abundantly, the earth bringeth forth fruit plenteously. And 
this might well happen of old time, for the body of him was transported into 
Constantinople. 

There was a bishop that led an holy and religious life, and loved S. 
Andrew by great devotion, and worshipped him above all other saints, so 
that in all his works he remembered him every day, and said certain prayers 
in the honour of God and S. Andrew, in such wise that the enemy had envy 
on him, and set him for to deceive him with all his malice, and transformed 
him into the form of a right fair woman, and came to the palace of the 
bishop, and said that she would be confessed to him. And the bishop bade 
her to go confess her to his penitencer, which had plain power of him. And 
she sent him word again that she would not reveal nor show the secrets of 
her confession to none but to him, and so the bishop commanded her to 
come; and she said to him: Sir, I pray thee that thou have mercy on me; I 
am So as ye See in the years of my youth, and a maid, and was deliciously 
nourished from my infancy, and born of royal lineage, but I am come alone, 
in a strange habit; for my father which is a right mighty king would give me 
to a prince by marriage; whereto I answer that I have horror of all beds of 
marriage, and I have given my virginity to Jesu Christ for ever, and 
therefore I may not consent to carnal copulation. And in the end he 
constrained me so much that I must consent to his will or suffer divers 
torments; so that I am fled secretly away, and had liefer be in exile, than to 
break and corrupt my faith to my spouse. And because I hear the praising of 
your right holy life, I am fled unto you and to your guard, in hope that I 
may find with you place of rest, whereas I may be secret in contemplation, 
and eschew the evil perils of this present life, and flee the diverse 
tribulations of the world. Of which thing the bishop marvelled him greatly, 


as well for the great noblesse of her lineage, as for the beauty of her body, 
for the burning of the great love of God, and for the honest fair speaking of 
this woman. So that the bishop answered to her, with a meek and pleasant 
voice: Daughter, be sure and doubt nothing; for he for whose love thou hast 
despised thyself and these things, shall give to thee the great thing. In this 
time present is little glory or joy, but it shall be in time to come. And I 
which am sergeant of the same, offer me to thee, and my goods; and choose 
thee an house where it shall please thee, and I will that thou dine with me 
this day. And she answered and said: Father, require of me no such thing, 
for by adventure some evil suspicion might come thereof. And also the 
resplendour of your good renomee might be thereby impaired. To whom the 
bishop answered: We shall be many together, and I shall not be with you 
alone, and therefore there may be no suspicion of evil. Then they came to 
the table, and were set, that one against that other, and the other folk here 
and there, and the bishop entendeth much to her, and beheld her alway in 
the visage, and he marvelled of her great beauty. And thus as he fixed his 
eyes on her his courage was hurt, and the ancient enemy, when he saw the 
heart of him, hurt [him] with a grievous dart. And this devil apperceived it 
and began to increase her beauty more and more; insomuch that the bishop 
was then ready for to require her to sin when he might. 

Then a pilgrim came and began to smite strongly at the gate or door, and 
they would not open it. Then he cried and knocked more strongly; and the 
bishop asked of the woman if she would that the pilgrim should enter. And 
she said; Men should ask first of him a question, grievous enough, and if he 
could answer thereto, he should be received, and if he could not, he should 
abide without, and not come in, as he that were not worthy but unwitting. 
And all agreed to her sentence, and enquired which of them were sufficient 
to put the question. And when none was found sufficient, the bishop said: 
None of us is so sufficient as ye, dame, for ye pass us all in fair speaking, 
and shine in wisdom more than we all; propose ye the question. Then she 
said: Demand ye of him, which is the greatest marvel that ever God made in 
little space. And then one went and demanded the pilgrim. The pilgrim 
answered to the messenger that it was the diversity and excellence of the 
faces of men: for among all so many men as have been sith the beginning of 
the world unto the end, two men might not be found of whom their faces 
were like and semblable in all things. And when the answer was heard, all 


they marvelled and said that this was a very and right good answer of the 
question. Then the woman said: Let the second question be proposed to 
him, which shall be more grievous to answer to, for to prove the better the 
wisdom of him, which was this: Whether the earth is higher than all the 
heaven? And when it was demanded of him the pilgrim answered: In the 
heaven imperial where the body of Jesu Christ is, which is form of our 
flesh, he is more high than all the heaven. Of this answer they marvelled all 
when the messenger reported it, and praised marvellously his wisdom. 
Consequently she said the third question, which was more dark and 
grievous to assoil. For to prove the third time his wisdom, and that then he 
be worthy to be received at the bishop’s table, demand and ask of him; How 
much space is from the abysm unto the same heaven. Then the messenger 
demanded of the pilgrim, and he answered him: Go to him that sent thee to 
me and ask of him this thing, for he knoweth better than I, and can better 
answer to it, for he hath measured this space when he fell from heaven into 
the abysm, and I never measured it. This is nothing a woman but it is a 
devil which hath taken the form of a woman. And when the messenger 
heard this, he was sore afraid and told tofore them all this that he had heard. 
And when the bishop heard this and all other, they were sore afraid. And 
anon forthwith, the devil vanished away tofore their eyes. 

And after, the bishop came again to himself, and reproved himself 
bitterly, weeping, repenting and requiring pardon of his sin, and sent a 
messenger for to fetch and bring in the pilgrim, but he found him never 
after. Then the bishop assembled the people, and told to them the manner of 
this thing, and prayed them that they would all be in orisons and prayers, in 
such wise that our lord would show to some person who this pilgrim was 
which had delivered him from so great peril. And then it was showed that 
night to the bishop that it was S. Andrew which had put him in the habit of 
a pilgrim for the deliverance of him. Then began the bishop more and more 
to have devotion and remembrance to S. Andrew than he had tofore. 

The provost of a city had taken away a field from the church of S. 
Andrew, and by the prayer of the bishop he was fallen into a strong fever. 
And then he prayed the bishop that he would pray for him, and he would 
again yield the field. And when the bishop had prayed for him, and he had 
his health, he took the field again. Then the bishop put himself to prayer 
and orisons, and brake all the lamps of the church, and said: There shall 


none of them be lighted till that our Lord hath venged him on his enemy, 
and that the church have recovered that which she hath lost. And then the 
provost was strongly tormented with fevers, and sent to the bishop by 
messengers that he should pray for him, and he would yield again his field 
and another semblable. Then the bishop answered: I have heretofore prayed 
for him, and God heard and granted my prayer, and when he was whole, he 
took from me again the field. And then the provost made him to be borne to 
the bishop, and constrained him for to enter into the church for to pray. And 
the bishop entered into the church, and anon the provost died, and the field 
was re-established unto the church. Et sic est finis. 


St. Nicholas the Bishop 


Nicholas is said of Nichos, which is to say victory, and of laos, people, so 
Nicholas is as much as to say as victory of people, that is, victory of sins, 
which be foul people. Or else he is said, victory of people, because he 
enseigned and taught much people by his doctrine to overcome vices and 
sins. Or Nicholas is said of Nichor, that is the resplendour or shining of the 
people, for he had in him things that make shining and clearness. After this 
S. Ambrose saith: The word of God, very confession, and holy thought, 
make a man clean. And the doctors of Greece write his legend, and some 
others say that Methodius the patriarch wrote it in Greek, and John the 
deacon translated it into Latin and adjousted thereto many things. 

Nicholas, citizen of the city of Patras, was born of rich and holy kin, and 
his father was Epiphanes and his mother Johane. He was begotten in the 
first flower of their age, and from that time forthon they lived in continence 
and led an heavenly life. Then the first day that he was washed and bained, 
he addressed him right up in the bason, and he would not take the breast nor 
the pap but once on the Wednesday and once on the Friday, and in his 
young age he eschewed the plays and japes of other young children. He 
used and haunted gladly holy church; and all that he might understand of 
holy scripture he executed it in deed and work after his power. And when 
his father and mother were departed out of this life, he began to think how 
he might distribute his riches, and not to the praising of the world but to the 
honour and glory of God. And it was so that one, his neighbour, had then 
three daughters, virgins, and he was a nobleman: but for the poverty of 
them together, they were constrained, and in very purpose to abandon them 
to the sin of lechery, so that by the gain and winning of their infamy they 
might be sustained. And when the holy man Nicholas knew hereof he had 
great horror of this villainy, and threw by night secretly into the house of 
the man a mass of gold wrapped in a cloth. And when the man arose in the 
morning, he found this mass of gold, and rendered to God therefor great 


thankings, and therewith he married his oldest daughter. And a little while 
after this holy servant of God threw in another mass of gold, which the man 
found, and thanked God, and purposed to wake, for to know him that so had 
aided him in his poverty. And after a few days Nicholas doubled the mass 
of gold, and cast it into the house of this man. He awoke by the sound of the 
gold, and followed Nicholas, which fled from him, and he said to him: Sir, 
flee not away so but that I may see and know thee. Then he ran after him 
more hastily, and knew that it was Nicholas; and anon he kneeled down, 
and would have kissed his feet, but the holy man would not, but required 
him not to tell nor discover this thing as long as he lived. 

After this the bishop of Mirea died and other bishops assembled for to 
purvey to this church a bishop. And there was, among the others, a bishop 
of great authority, and all the election was in him. And when he had warned 
all for to be in fastings and in prayers, this bishop heard that night a voice 
which said to him that, at the hour of matins, he should take heed to the 
doors of the church, and him that should come first to the church, and have 
the name of Nicholas they should sacre him bishop. And he showed this to 
the other bishops and admonished them for to be all in prayers; and he kept 
the doors. And this was a marvellous thing, for at the hour of matins, like as 
he had been sent from God, Nicholas arose tofore all other. And the bishop 
took him when he was come and demanded of him his name. And he, 
which was simple as a dove, inclined his head, and said: I have to name 
Nicholas. Then the bishop said to him: Nicholas, servant and friend of God, 
for your holiness ye shall be bishop of this place. And sith they brought him 
to the church, howbeit that he refused it strongly, yet they set him in the 
chair. And he followed, as he did tofore in all things, in humility and 
honesty of manners. He woke in prayer and made his body lean, he 
eschewed company of women, he was humble in receiving all things, 
profitable in speaking, joyous in admonishing, and cruel in correcting. 

It is read in a chronicle that, the blessed Nicholas was at the Council of 
Nice; and on a day,as a ship with mariners were in perishing on the sea, 
they prayed and required devoutly Nicholas, servant of God, saying: If 
those things that we have heard of thee said be true, prove them now. And 
anon a man appeared in his likeness, and said: Lo! see ye me not? ye called 
me, and then he began to help them in their exploit of the sea, and anon the 
tempest ceased. And when they were come to his church, they knew him 


without any man to show him to them, and yet they had never seen him. 
And then they thanked God and him of their deliverance. And he bade them 
to attribute it to the mercy of God, and to their belief, and nothing to his 
merits. 

It was so on a time that all the province of S. Nicolas suffered great 
famine, in such wise that victual failed. And then this holy man heard say 
that certain ships laden with wheat were arrived in the haven. And anon he 
went thither and prayed the mariners that they would succour the perished 
at least with an hundred muyes of wheat of every ship. And they said: 
Father we dare not, for it is meted and measured, and we must give 
reckoning thereof in the gamers of the Emperor in Alexandria. And the holy 
man said to them: Do this that I have said to you, and I promise, in the truth 
of God, that it shall not be lessed or minished when ye shall come to the 
garners. And when they had delivered so much out of every ship, they came 
into Alexandria and delivered the measure that they had received. And then 
they recounted the miracle to the ministers of the Emperor, and worshipped 
and praised strongly God and his servant Nicholas. Then this holy man 
distributed the wheat to every man after that he had need, in such wise that 
it sufficed for two years, not only for to sell, but also to sow. And in this 
country the people served idols and worshipped the false image of the 
cursed Diana. And to the time of this holy man, many of them had some 
customs of the paynims, for to sacrifice to Diana under a sacred tree; but 
this good man made them of all the country to cease then these customs, 
and commanded to cut off the tree. Then the devil was angry and wroth 
against him, and made an oil that burned, against nature, in water, and 
burned stones also. And then he transformed him in the guise of a religious 
woman, and put him in a little boat, and encountered pilgrims that sailed in 
the sea towards this holy saint, and areasoned them thus, and said: I would 
fain go to this holy man, but I may not, wherefore I pray you to bear this oil 
into his church, and for the remembrance of me, that ye anoint the walls of 
the hall; and anon he vanished away. Then they saw anon after another ship 
with honest persons, among whom there was one like to Nicholas, which 
spake to them softly: What hath this woman said to you, and what hath she 
brought? And they told to him all by order. And he said to them: This is the 
evil and foul Diana; and to the end that ye know that I say truth, cast that oil 
into the sea. And when they had cast it, a great fire caught it in the sea, and 


they saw it long burn against nature. Then they came to this holy man and 
said to him: Verily thou art he that appeared to us in the sea and deliveredst 
us from the sea and awaits of the devil. 

And in this time certain men rebelled against the emperor; and the 
emperor sent against them three princes Nepotian, Ursyn, and Apollyn. And 
they came into the port Adriatic, for the wind, which was contrary to them; 
and the blessed Nicholas commanded them to dine with him, for he would 
keep his people from the ravin that they made. And whilst they were at 
dinner, the consul, corrupt by money, had commanded three innocent 
knights to be beheaded. And when the blessed Nicholas knew this, he 
prayed these three princes that they would much hastily go with him. And 
when they were come where they should be beheaded, he found them on 
their knees, and blindfold, and the righter brandished his sword over their 
heads. Then S. Nicholas embraced with the love of God, set him hardily 
against the righter, and took the sword out of his hand, and threw it from 
him, and unbound the innocents, and led them with him all safe. And anon 
he went to the judgment to the consul, and found the gates closed, which 
anon he opened by force. And the consul came anon and saluted him: and 
this holy man having this salutation in despite, said to him: Thou enemy of 
God, corrupter of the law,. wherefore hast thou consented to so great evil 
and felony, how darest thou look on us? And when he had sore chidden and 
reproved him, he repented, and at the prayer of the three princes he received 
him to penance. After, when the messengers of the emperor had received 
his benediction, they made their gear ready and departed, and subdued their 
enemies to the empire without shedding of blood and sith returned to the 
emperor, and were worshipfully received. And after this it happed that some 
other in the emperor’s house had envy on the weal of these three princes, 
and accused them to the emperor of high treason, and did so much by 
prayer and by gifts that they caused the emperor to be so full of ire that he 
commanded them to prison, and without other demand, he commanded that 
they should be slain that same night. And when they knew it by their 
keeper, they rent their clothes and wept bitterly; and then Nepotian 
remembered him how S. Nicholas had delivered the three innocents, and 
admonested the others that they should require his aid and help. And thus as 
they prayed S. Nicholas appeared to them, and after appeared to 
Constantine the emperor, and said to him: Wherefore hast thou taken these 


three princes with so great wrong, and hast judged them to death without 
trespass? Arise up hastily, and command that they be not executed, or I 
shall pray to God that he move battle against thee, in which thou shalt be 
overthrown, and shalt be made meat to beasts. And the emperor demanded: 
What art thou that art entered by night into my palace and durst say to me 
such words? And he said to him: I am Nicholas bishop of Mirea. And in 
like wise he appeared to the provost, and feared him, saying with a fearful 
voice: Thou that hast Iost mind and wit, wherefore hast thou consented to 
the death of innocents? Go forth anon and do thy part to deliver them, or 
else thy body shall rot, and be eaten with worms, and thy meiny shall be 
destroyed. And he asked him: Who art thou that so menaces me? And he 
answered: Know thou that I am Nicholas, the bishop of the city of Mirea. 
Then that one awoke that other, and each told to other their dreams, and 
anon sent for them that were in prison, to whom the emperor said: What art 
magic or sorcery can ye, that ye have this night by illusion caused us to 
have such dreams? And they said that they were none enchanters ne knew 
no witchcraft, and also that they had not deserved the sentence of death. 
Then the emperor said to them: know ye well a man named Nicholas? And 
when they heard speak of the name of the holy saint, they held up their 
hands towards heaven, and prayed our Lord that by the merits of S. 
Nicholas they might be delivered of this present peril. And when the 
emperor had heard of them the life and miracles of S. Nicholas, he said to 
them: Go ye forth, and yield ye thankings to God, which hath delivered you 
by the prayer of this holy man, and worship ye him; and bear ye to him of 
your jewels, and pray ye him that he threaten me no more, but that he pray 
for me and for my realm unto our Lord. And a while after, the said princes 
went unto the holy man, and fell down on their knees humbly at his feet, 
saying: Verily thou art the sergeant of God, and the very worshipper and 
lover of Jesu Christ. And when they had all told this said thing by order, he 
lift up his hands to heaven and gave thankings and praisings to God, and 
sent again the princes, well informed, into their countries. 

And when it pleased our Lord to have him depart out this world, he 
prayed our Lord that he would send him his angels; and inclining his head 
he saw the angels come to him, whereby he knew well that he should 
depart, and began this holy psalm: In te domine speravi, unto, in manus 
tuas, and so saying: Lord, into thine hands I commend my spirit, he 


rendered up his soul and died, the year of our Lord three hundred and forty- 
three, with great melody sung of the celestial company. And when he was 
buried in a tomb of marble, a fountain of oil sprang out from the head unto 
his feet; and unto this day holy oil issueth out of his body, which is much 
available to the health of sicknesses of many men. And after him in his see 
succeeded a man of good and holy life, which by envy was put out of his 
bishopric. And when he was out of his see the oil ceased to run, and when 
he was restored again thereto, the oil ran again. 

Long after this the Turks destroyed the city of Mirea, and then came 
thither forty- seven knights of Bari, and four monks showed to them the 
sepulchre of S. Nicholas. And they opened it and found the bones 
swimming in the oil, and they bare them away honourably into the city of 
Bari, in the year of our Lord ten hundred and eightyseven. 

There was a man that had borrowed of a Jew a sum of money, and sware 
upon the altar of S. Nicholas that he would render and pay it again as soon 
as he might, and gave none other pledge. And this man held this money so 
long, that the Jew demanded and asked his money, and he said that he had 
paid him. Then the Jew made him to come tofore the law in judgment, and 
the oath was given to the debtor. And he brought with him an hollow staff, 
in which he had put the money in gold, and he leant upon the staff. And 
when he should make his oath and swear, he delivered his staff to the Jew to 
keep and hold whilst he should swear, and then sware that he had delivered 
to him more than he ought to him. And when he had made the oath, he 
demanded his staff again of the Jew, and he nothing knowing of his malice 
delivered it to him. Then this deceiver went his way, and anon after, him list 
sore to sleep, and laid him in the way, and a cart with four wheels came 
with great force and slew him, and brake the staff with gold that it spread 
abroad. And when the Jew heard this, he came thither sore moved, and saw 
the fraud, and many said to him that he should take to him the gold; and he 
refused it, saying, But if he that was dead were not raised again to life by 
the merits of S. Nicholas, he would not receive it, and if he came again to 
life, he would receive baptism and become Christian. Then he that was dead 
arose, and the Jew was christened. 

Another Jew saw the virtuous miracles of S. Nicholas, and did do make 
an image of the saint, and set it in his house, and commanded him that he 
should keep well his house when he went out, and that he should keep well 


all his goods, saying to him: Nicholas, lo! here be all my goods, I charge 
thee to keep them, and if thou keep them not well, I shall avenge me on thee 
in beating and tormenting thee. And on a time, when the Jew was out, 
thieves came and robbed all his goods, and left, unborne away, only the 
image. And when the Jew came home he found him robbed of all his goods. 
He areasoned the image saying these words: Sir Nicholas, I had set you in 
my house for to keep my goods from thieves, wherefore have ye not kept 
them? Ye shall receive sorrow and torments, and shall have pain for the 
thieves. I shall avenge my loss, and refrain my woodness in beating thee. 
And then took the Jew the image, and beat it, and tormented it cruelly. Then 
happed a great marvel, for when the thieves departed the goods, the holy 
saint, like as he had been in his array, appeared to the thieves, and said to 
them: Wherefore have I been beaten so cruelly for you and have so many 
torments? See how my body is hewed and broken; see how that the red 
blood runneth down by my body; go ye fast and restore it again, or else the 
ire of God Almighty shall make you as to be one out of his wit, and that all 
men shall know your felony, and that each of you shall be hanged. And they 
said: Who art thou that sayest to us such things? And he said to them: I am 
Nicholas the servant of Jesu Christ, whom the Jew hath so cruelly beaten 
for his goods that ye bare away. Then they were afeard, and came to the 
Jew, and heard what he had done to the image, and they told him the 
miracle, and delivered to him again all his goods. And thus came the thieves 
to the way of truth, and the Jew to the way of Jesu Christ. A man, for the 
love of his son, that went to school for to learn, hallowed, every year, the 
feast of S. Nicholas much solemnly. On a time it happed that the father had 
do make ready the dinner, and called many clerks to this dinner. And the 
devil came to the gate in the habit of a pilgrim for to demand alms: and the 
father anon commanded his son that he should give alms to the pilgrim. He 
followed him as he went for to give to him alms, and when he came to the 
quarfox the devil caught the child and strangled him. And when the father 
heard this he sorrowed much strongly and wept, and bare the body into his 
chamber, and began to cry for sorrow, and say: Bright sweet son, how is it 
with thee? S. Nicholas, is this the guerdon that ye have done to me because 
I have so long served you? And as he said these words, and other 
semblable, the child opened his eyes, and awoke like as he had been asleep, 
and arose up tofore all, and was raised from death to life. 


Another nobleman prayed to S. Nicholas that he would, by his merits, get 
of our Lord that he might have a son, and promised that he would bring his 
son to the church, and would offer up to him a cup of gold. Then the son 
was born and came to age, and the father commanded to make a cup, and 
the cup pleased him much, and he retained it for himself, and did do make 
another of the same value. And they went sailing in a ship toward the 
church of S. Nicholas, and when the child would have filled the cup, he fell 
into the water with the cup, and anon was lost, and came no more up. Yet 
nevertheless the father performed his avow, in weeping much tenderly for 
his son; and when he came to the altar of S. Nicholas he offered the second 
cup, and when he had offered it, it fell down, like as one had cast it under 
the altar. And he took it up and set it again upon the altar, and then yet was 
it cast further than tofore and yet he took it up and remised it the third time 
upon the altar; and it was thrown again further than tofore. Of which thing 
all they that were there marvelled, and men came for to see this thing. And 
anon, the child that had fallen in the sea, came again prestly before them all, 
and brought in his hands the first cup, and recounted to the people that, 
anon as he was fallen in the sea, the blessed S. Nicholas came and kept him 
that he had none harm. And thus his father was glad and offered to S. 
Nicholas both the two cups. 

There was another rich man that by the merits of S. Nicholas had a son, 
and called him: Deus dedit, God gave. And this rich man did do make a 
chapel of S. Nicholas in his dwellingplace; and did do hallow every year the 
feast of S. Nicholas. And this manor was set by the land of the Agarians. 
This child was taken prisoner, and deputed to serve the king. The year 
following, and the day that his father held devoutly the feast of S. Nicholas, 
the child held a precious cup tofore the king, and remembered his prise, the 
sorrow Of his friends, and the joy that was made that day in the house of his 
father, and began for to sigh sore high. And the king demanded him what 
ailed him and the cause of his sighing; and he told him every word wholly. 
And when the king knew it he said to him: Whatsomever thy Nicholas do or 
do not, thou shalt abide here with us. And suddenly there blew a much 
strong wind, that made all the house to tremble, and the child was ravished 
with the cup, and was set tofore the gate where his father held the solemnity 
of S. Nicholas, in such wise that they all demeaned great joy. 


And some say that this child was of Normandy, and went oversea, and 
was taken by the sowdan, which made him oft to be beaten tofore him. And 
as he was beaten on a S. Nicholas day, and was after set in prison, he prayed 
to S. Nicholas as well for his beating that he suffered, as for the great joy 
that he was wont to have on that day of S. Nicholas. And when he had long 
prayed and sighed he fell asleep, and when he awoke he found himself in 
the chapel of his father, whereas was much joy made for him. Let us then 
pray to this blessed saint that he will pray for us to our Lord Jesu Christ 
which is blessed in secula seculorum. Amen. 


The Conception of our Blessed Lady, the feast of the Conception of 
our Blessed Lady 


Maria invenisti graciam apud Dominum. Luca primo capitulo. 


When the angel Gabriel had greeted our Lady for to show to her the blessed 
conception of our Lord, for to take from her all doubts and dreads, he 
comforted her in saying the words aforesaid: Mary, thou hast found grace at 
the Lord. There be four manners of people, of which the two be good, and 
the two be evil. For some there be that seek not God nor his grace, as 
people out of the belief, of whom may be said as it is written: Who that 
believeth not on his Lord God shall die perpetually. And other there be that 
seek God and his grace, but they find it not, for they seek it not as they 
ought to do, as covetous men that set all their love in havoir and in solace of 
the world. Such people be likened to them that seek flowers in winter: well 
seek they flowers in winter that seek God and his grace in the covetise of 
the world, which is so cold of all virtues that it quencheth all the devotion 
of the love of God. And well is called the world winter in holy scripture; for 
its evils and vices make men sinners and cold to serve God. And therefore 
saith the Holy Ghost to the soul that is amorous, Canticorum cap. ii.; Arise 
up thou my fair soul, the winter is past. Jam enim hiems transiit. For thou 
hast vanquished the temptations of the world which kele my love, and 
theref as is said Judith, cap. xv., Tu gloria Jerusalem, tu laetitia Israel, tu 
honorificentia, etc.: Thou art the glory of Jerusalem, thou art the joy of 
Israel, thou art all the honour of our people. Cap. eodem: Confortatum est 
cor tuum, eo quod castitatem amaveris, et post virum tuum, alterum 
nescieris: ideo et manus Domini confortavit te. et ideo eris benedicta in 
aeternum: Thou hast kept chastity, and therefore thou shalt be blessed 
permanably. Judith viii. Ora pro nobis, quoniam mulier sancta es, etc. Item 
cap. xiv. Benedicta es, etc. It was said to Judith the widow, this that we may 
say to our Lady: Pray for us for ye be an holy woman, ye be a daughter that 
is blessed of the sovereign God above all the women that be on the earth. 


Thirdly, she is compared to the star, for she hath dwelled all her life 
stedfastly in all works of virtue, without doing any sin, like as the star 
holdeth him on the firmament without descending to the earth. For as S. 
Bernard saith: If it were demanded to all the saints that ever have been: 
have ye been without sin? Except the glorious Virgin Mary, they might 
answer this that is written Johannis, cap. i. Si dixerimus quoniam non 
peccavimus, etc.: If we say that we have do no sin, we deceive our selves, 
and the truth is not in us. 

This glorious virgin was, in the womb of her mother sanctified more 
plainly and more specially than ever was any other, for as saith S. Thomas 
Aquinas in Compendio: There be three manners of sanctifications, the first 
is common, and given by the sacraments of the holy church, like as by 
baptism and other sacraments, and these give grace but to take away the 
inclination to sin deadly and venially, nay, and this was done in the Virgin 
Mary, for she was hallowed and confirmed in all goodness, more than ever 
was any creature, like as saith S. Austin: She did never sin mortal nor 
venial. For she was so much enlumined by the Holy Ghost which descended 
in her, that through the conception of her blessed son Jesu Christ, which 
rested in her nine months, she was so confirmed in all virtues that there 
abode in her no inclination of sin. And therefore the holy church doth her 
more reverence and honour in ordaining to hallow the feast of her 
conception, because this feast is common to the knowledge of holy church 
by some miracles, like as we find reading in this manner: 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury and pastor of England, sendeth 
greeting and benediction in our Lord perpetual unto the bishops that be 
under me, and to all them that have remembrance of the blessed Virgin 
Mary mother of God. 

Right dear brethren, how the conception of the glorious Virgin Mary hath 
been showed sometime in England, in France, and in other countries by 
miracles, I shall rehearse to you. 

In the time that it pleased to God for to correct the people of England of 
their evils and sins, and to constrain them to his service, he gave victory in 
battle to William, the glorious Duke of Normandy, to win and conquer the 
realm of England. And after that he was king of the land, anon by the help 
of God, and of his prudence, he reformed the estates and dignities of holy 
church into better reformation than it had been. To which the devil, enemy 


unto all good works had envy, and pained him to empesh and let the good 
works, as well by falseness of his servants as by encumbering of his 
strangers. For when the Danes heard say that England was subject unto the 
Normans, anon they made them ready to withstand it. When king William 
understood this, anon he sent the Abbot of Rumsey, which was named 
Helsinus, into Denmark for to know the truth. This Abbot after that he had 
done well and diligently the charge of his commission, and that he was 
returned a great part of the sea homeward, anon arose a great tempest on the 
sea, in such wise that the cords and other habiliments of the ship brake. And 
the masters and governors of the ship, and all they that were therein, lost the 
hope and trust to escape the peril of this tempest, and all cried devoutly to 
the glorious Virgin Mary, which is comfort to the discomforted, and hope to 
the despaired, and recommended themselves in the keeping of God. And 
anon they saw coming tofore the ship, upon the water, an honourable person 
in habit of a bishop, which called the said abbot in the ship, and said to him: 
Wilt thou escape these perils of the sea, and go home whole and safe into 
thy country? And the abbot answered, weeping, that he desired that above 
all other things. Then said the angel to him: Know thou that I am sent hither 
by our Lady for to say to thee that if thou wilt hear me and do thereafter, 
thou shalt escape this peril of the sea. The abbot promised that gladly he 
would obey to that he should say. Then said the angel: Make covenant to 
God, and to me, that thou shalt do hallow the feast of the Conception of our 
Lady, and of her creation, well and solemnly, and that thou shalt go and 
preach it. And the abbot demanded in what time this feast should be kept. 
The angel answered to him, The eighth day of December. And the abbot 
demanded him what office and service he should take for the service in holy 
church. And the angel answered: All the office of the nativity of our Lady, 
save where thou sayest nativity, thou shalt say, conception, and anon after 
the angel vanished away and the tempest ceased. And the abbot came home 
safely into his country with his company, and notified to all them that he 
might, that he had heard and seen. And, rights dear sirs, if ye will arrive at 
the port of health, let us hallow devoutly the creation and the conception of 
the mother of our Lord, by whom we may receive the reward of her son in 
the glory of paradise celestial. 

It is also otherwise declared: In the time of Charlemagne, king of France, 
there was a clerk which was brother germain to the king of Hungary, which 


loved heartily the blessed Virgin Mary and was wont to say every day 
matins of her, and the Hours. It happed that by counsel of his friends he 
took in marriage a much fair damsel, and when he had wedded her, and the 
priest had given the benediction on them after the mass, anon he 
remembered that that day he had not said his Hours of our Lady, wherefore 
he sent home the bride, his wife, and the people, to his house, and he abode 
in the church beside an altar for to say his Hours; and when he came to this 
anthem: Pulchra es et decora filia Jerusalem; that is to say: Thou art fair and 
gracious, daughter of Jerusalem, anon appeared tofore him the glorious 
Virgin Mary with two angels on either side, and said to him: I am fair and 
gracious, wherefore leavest thou me and takest thou another wife? or where 
hast thou seen one more fair than I am? And the clerk answered: Madam, 
thy beauty surmounteth all the beauty of the world, thou art lift up above 
the heavens and above the angels; what wilt thou that I do? And she 
answered and said: If thou wilt leave thy wife fleshly, thou shalt have me 
thine espouse in the realm of heaven, and if thou wilt hallow the feast of my 
conception, the eighth day of December, and preach it about that it may be 
hallowed, thou shalt be crowned in the realm of heaven. And anon 
therewith our Blessed Lady vanished away. 

Let us then pray to that glorious virgin our Lady Saint Mary, that we after 
this short and transitory life may be crowned in heaven in glory celestial, to 
which God bring us. Amen. 


SS. Gentian, Fulcian and Victorice 


Saints Fulcian and Victorice, of whom the solemnity is hallowed, came 
from the city of Rome for to preach the faith of Jesu Christ into these parts, 
and were in the city of Therouanne and preached there the faith. And they 
repaired by Amiens, and passed by a little village named Gains, and found 
there a good man that believed in God, but he was not yet baptized, and was 
named Gentian. And he saluted them and said: Sirs, ye be welcome, and 
they said: God save you. And after, he demanded them: What seek ye? And 
they answered: We seek one of our fellows called Quintin, and he said: Ah! 
fair sirs, he was but late beheaded not long sith, and sentence was given 
that, where such manner people might be found that preached of God, that 
they should be slain, but come ye near, and eat ye a morsel of bread. And as 
they were there, a tyrant that was called Rictius Varus came with servants, 
and said to Gentian: Deliver to us them that be herein, and he said: I shall 
not do it. Then he drew out his sword all naked. Gentian said: They take 
none heed of you. The tyrant Rictius Varus had great anger and sorrow, and 
made to take Gentian, and smote off his head. And after, he made to be 
taken S. Fulcian and S. Victorice, and brought them to Amiens, and said to 
them that they should forsake their God, whom they had made die an evil 
death, and they said they would not. Then he did do take broches of iron 
and put them through their ears and through their nostrils, and after did do 
smite off their heads. And, by the will and power of our Lord, they arose 
up, and took their heads in their hands, and bare them two miles far from 
the place where they had been beheaded. And all three were buried together 
in that town which is called Saint Fulcien. A great rage and madness took 
the tyrant Rictius Varus, and he cried through the city of Amiens, all 
enraged: Alas! alas! alas! now be well the Saints avenged on me, and sith 
died foul in his woodness. And thus were the friends of our Lord avenged 
on the tyrant, and by such martyrdom the glorious saints departed out of 
this life unto the realm of heaven. Then pray we unto the glorious martyrs 


S. Fulcian, S. Victorice, and S. Gentian, that they will pray God for us, that 
by their merits we may have pardon and forgiveness of our sins. Amen. 


The Blessed Virgin Lucy 


Lucy is said of light, and light is beauty in beholding, after that S. Ambrose 
saith: The nature of light is such, she is gracious in beholding, she spreadeth 
over all without Iying down, she passeth in going right without crooking by 
right long line; and it is without dilation of tarrying, and therefore it is 
showed the blessed Lucy hath beauty of virginity without any corruption; 
essence of charity without disordinate love; rightful going and devotion to 
God, without squaring out of the way; right long line by continual work 
without negligence of slothful tarrying. In Lucy is said, the way of light. 

S. Lucy, the holy virgin, was born in Sicily, and extract and engendered 
of a noble lineage, in the city of Syracuse. When she heard of the good 
fame and renown of S. Agatha or Agaas, which was published and spread 
all about, anon she went to her sepulchre with her mother which was named 
Euthicia, which had a malady, named the bloody flux, by the space of four 
years, the which no master in physic ne surgery could heal. And when they 
were at a mass, one read a gospel which made mention of a woman which 
was healed of the bloody flux by touching of the hem of the coat of Jesu 
Christ. When S. Lucy heard this, anon she said to her mother: Mother, if ye 
believe that this which is read be true, and also that S. Agatha hath now 
presently with her Jesu Christ, and also that for his name she suffered 
martyrdom, and if ye, with this belief, touch her sepulchre, without doubt 
ye shall be anon guerished and healed. Upon this they, after the mass, when 
the people were departed, they twain fell down on their knees on the 
sepulchre of S. Agatha in prayers, and weeping began to pray for her help 
and aid. S. Lucy in making her prayers for her mother fell asleep, and she 
saw in her sleep S. Agatha among the angels, nobly adorned and arrayed 
with precious stones, which said thus to her: Lucy, my sweet sister, devout 
virgin to God, wherefore prayest thou to me for thy mother, for such thing 
as thou mayest thyself right soon give to her? For I tell the for truth, that for 
thy faith, and thy good, thy mother is safe and whole. With these words S. 


Lucy awoke all afraid, and said to her mother: Mother, ye be guerished and 
all whole; I pray you for her sake by whose prayers ye be healed, that ye 
never make mention to me for to take an husband ne spouse, but all that 
good that ye would give me with a man, I pray you that ye will give it to me 
for to do alms withal that I may come to my saviour Jesu Christ. Her 
mother answered to her: Fair daughter, thy patrimony, which I have 
received this nine years, sith thy father died, I have nothing aminished, but I 
have multiplied and increased it; but abide till I am departed out of this 
world, and then forthon do as it shall please thee. S. Lucy said: Sweet 
mother, hear my counsel: he is not beloved of God, that for his love giveth 
that which he may not use himself, but if thou wilt find God debonair to 
thee, give for him that which thou mayest dispend, for after thy death thou 
mayest in no wise use thy goods. That which thou givest when thou shalt 
die, thou givest it because thou mayest not bear it with thee. Give then for 
God’s sake whiles thou livest: and as to such good as thou oughtest to give 
to me with an husband or spouse, begin to give all that to your people for 
the love of Jesu Christ. Hereof spake alway Lucy to her mother, and every 
day they gave alms of their goods. And when they had almost sold their 
patrimony and their jewels, tidings came to the knowledge of her spouse 
that should have wedded her, and that she was promised to, the which he 
demanded hereof the truth of the nurse of S. Lucy, and wherefore they sold 
thus their patrimony. She answered cautelously, and said that they did it 
because that S. Lucy, which should have been his wife, had found one 
which had a more fairer and nobler heritage than his was, the which they 
would buy tofore ere they should assemble by marriage. The fool believed 
it, for he understood carnally this that the nurse had said to him spiritually, 
and helped them to sell their heritage. But when he understood that she 
gave all for God’s love, and that he felt himself deceived, anon he 
complained on Lucy, and made her to come tofore a judge named 
Paschasius, which was a miscreant and heathen man. And it was because 
she was christian, and that she did against the law of the Emperor, 
Paschasius blamed her, and admonested her to worship and do sacrifice to 
the idols. She said: Sacrifice which pleaseth God is to visit the widows and 
orphans, and to help them in their need: I have not ceased these three years 
past to make to God such sacrifice, and forasmuch as I have no more of 
which I may make yet such sacrifice, I offer to him myself, let him do with 


his offering as it pleaseth him. Paschasius said: Thou mightest say these 
words unto christian people, semblable to thee, but to me which keep the 
commandments of the emperors, thou sayest them in vain. S. Lucy said: If 
thou wilt keep the law of thy lords, I shall keep the law of God; thou 
doubtest to anger them, and I shall keep me that I anger not my God; thou 
wilt please them, and I covet only to please our Lord Jesu Christ. 
Paschasius said: Thou hast dispended thy patrimony with the ribalds, and 
therefore thou speakest as a ribald. She said. I have set my patrimony in a 
sure place; unto the corruption of my heart ne body, I never agreed ne 
suffered it. Paschasius said: Who be they that corrupt the heart and the 
body? She said: Ye be that corrupt the hearts, of whom the apostle said: The 
evil words corrupt the good manners. Ye counsel the souls to forsake their 
creator and to ensue the devil in making sacrifice to the idols; the corrupters 
of the body be they that love the short delectations corporal, and despite 
delights spiritual that endure for ever. Paschasius said: These words that 
thou sayest shall finish when thou shalt come to thy pains. She said: The 
words of God may not end ne finish. Paschasius said: How then! art thou 
God? She said: I am the handmaid of God, and for so much as I say, they be 
the words of God, for he saith: Ye be not they that speak tofore the princes 
and judges, but the Holy Ghost speaketh in you. Paschasius said: And 
therefore the Holy Ghost is in thee? She said: The apostle saith that they be 
the temple of God that live chastely, and the Holy Ghost dwelleth in them. 
Paschasius said: I shall do bring thee to the bordel, where thou shalt lose thy 
chastity, and then the Holy Ghost shall depart from thee. She said: The body 
may take no corruption but if the heart and will give thereto assenting: for if 
thou madest me to do sacrifice by my hands, by force, to the idols, against 
my will, God shall take it only but as a derision, for he judgeth only of the 
will and consenting. And therefore, if thou make my body to be defouled 
without mine assent, and against my will, my chastity shall increase double 
to the merit of the crown of glory. What thing that thou dost to the body, 
which is in thy power, that beareth no prejudice to the handmaid of Jesu 
Christ. Then commanded Paschasius that the ribalds of the town should 
come, to whom he delivered S. Lucy, saying: Call other to you for to defoul 
her, and labour her so much till she be dead. Anon the ribalds would have 
drawn her from thence where she was, and have brought her to the bordel, 
but the Holy Ghost made her so pesant and heavy that in no wise might they 


move her from the place. Wherefore many of the servants of the judge put 
hand to, for to draw with the other, and she abode still. Then they bound 
cords to her hands and feet, and all drew, but she abode alway still as a 
mountain, without moving. Whereof Paschasius was all anguishous and 
angry, and did do call his enchanters, which might never move her for all 
enchantery. Then Paschasius did do yoke for her oxen many, for to draw 
her, and yet they might not move her from the place. Then Paschasius 
demanded her for what reason might it be that a frail maid might not be 
drawn ne moved by a thousand men. She said: It is the work of God, and if 
thou settest thereto yet ten thousand they should not move me. Of these 
words the judge was sore tormented And S. Lucy said to him: Wherefore 
tormentest thou thyself thus? If thou hast proved and assayed that I am the 
temple of God, believe it. If thou hast not assayed, learn to assay. And 
hereof was the judge more tormented, for he saw that she made but her 
mockery with him. Wherefore he did do make about S. Lucy a right great 
fire, and made to be cast on her pitch, resin, and boiling oil, and she abode 
all still tofore the fire, and said: I have prayed to Jesu Christ that this fire 
have no domination in me to the end that the christian men that believe in 
God make of thee their derision. And I have prayed for respite of my 
martyrdom for to take away from the christian men the fear and dread to die 
for the faith of Jesu Christ, and to take away from the miscreants the 
avaunting of my martyrdom. The friends of the judge saw that he was 
confused by the words of S. Lucy, and of the drawing much greatly 
tormented, and therefore they roof a sword through her throat, and yet for 
all that she died not anon, but spake to the people, saying: I announce and 
show to you that holy church shall have peace, for Diocletian the emperor, 
which was enemy to holy church is this day put out of his seignory, and 
Maximian, his fellow, is this day dead. And in likewise as S. Agatha is 
patroness and keeper of Catania, in the same wise shall I be committed to 
be patroness of Syracuse, this city. And as she spake thus to the people, the 
sergeants and ministers of Rome came for to take Paschasius and bring him 
to Rome, because he was accused tofore the senators of Rome of that he 
had robbed the province; wherefore he received his sentence of the senate, 
and had his head smitten off. S. Lucy never removed from the place where 
she was hurt with the sword, ne died not till the priest came and brought the 
blessed body of our Lord Jesu Christ. And as soon as she had received the 


blessed sacrament she rendered and gave up her soul to God, thanking and 
praising him of all his goodness. In that same place is a church edified in 
the name of her, whereas many benefits have been given to the honour of 
our Lord Jesu Christ, which is blessed world without end. Amen. 


St. Nicasius 


In that time that the Vandals wasted and destroyed many cities and lands, 
they came to the city of Rheims in France, in which city S. Nicasius was 
archbishop. He preached the faith of Jesu Christ and comforted the people, 
and admonished them to receive in patience the persecution of the Vandals, 
which had then destroyed the country and land all about the city. And as 
this people called Vandals approached the city, the folk came to the 
archbishop and demanded counsel if they should yield them or go and fight 
for the city. S. Nicasius, to whom God had showed tofore that the Vandals 
came, that all the city should be destroyed, impetered and had grant of our 
Lord that this tribulation and this death should be to the health of the souls 
of them that to their power should be repentant of their sins, and sith said to 
them: Let us go surely to the peril of death, and let us abide the mercy of 
God. I am ready to set my soul for my people; let us pray for our enemies, 
and let us desire of their souls like as of our own. Thus as he spake to the 
people, S. Eutropia, his sister, exhorted as much as she might the people to 
receive martyrdom, which was ready. 

After the orisons and the enseignments that they had made to the people, 
they issued out against the Vandals, and S. Nicasius said to them: If ye will 
slay my people, slay me first tofore. And after he preached to them the faith 
of Jesu Christ, and taught them how they might be saved; but they would 
not understand it. Then the holy man set him to prayer, and while he prayed 
his enemies smote off his head. And after that the head was smitten off he 
made an end of his prayer, and said in his tongue this verse of the psalter: 
Adhesit pavimento, etc. When S. Eutropia saw her brother martyred, and 
saw that no man made her ready to be martyred, but strove for her beauty, 
she ran to him that had slain her brother, and would have scratched his eyes 
out of his head; and anon she was martyred and many others with her. Then 
the Vandals saw a great company of chivalry of heaven come for to avenge 
the great felony that they had done, and heard a great sound in the church; 


and they had so great fear and dread that they left all their armours and fled. 
And there appeared a great light and clearness upon the bodies, that it was 
seen far by night. 

Then came again some burgesses of them that had fled, and saw the 
clearness, and felt a great odour about the martyrs, and buried them about 
the city, and thanked our Lord and served him more perfectly than they had 
done tofore. Let us pray then to the holy S. Nicasius and to S. Eutropia that 
they will get us grace of our Lord and that they bring us into their company. 
Amen. 


The Holy Apostle St. Thomas 


Thomas is as much to say as abysm or double, which in Greek is said 
didimus; or else Thomas is said of Thomos, which is said division or 
parting. He was abysm or swallow because he deserved to pierce the 
deepness of divinity, when at his interrogation Jesu Christ answered to him: 
Ego sum via, veritas et vita: I am the way, truth, and life. He is said double 
because he knew Christ in his resurrection in double wise more than other 
knew, for they knew him but only in seeing, but Thomas knew him both 
seeing and feeling. He is said division or departing, for he departed his love 
from the love of the world, and was departed from the other apostles at the 
resurrection. Or Thomas is said as, appeared again, that is in the love of 
God by contemplation. He had there things in him of which Prosper saith in 
the book of the Soul Contemplative, and demandeth what it is for to love 
nothing but to conceive the burning of him in his thought, and the talent of 
God, and the hate of sin, and to forsake the world. Or Thomas is as much to 
say as alway going in the love and contemplation of God. Or Thomas is as 
much as: My God, because he said, when he touched the side of our Lord: 
My God and my Lord. 

S. Thomas, when he was in Cesarea, our Lord appeared to him, and said: 
The King of India, Gundoferus, hath sent his provost, Abbanes, for to seek 
men that can well the craft of masons, and I shall send thee to him. And S. 
Thomas said: Sir, send me over all save to them of India. And our Lord said 
to him: Go thy way thither surely, for I shall be thy keeper, and when thou 
hast converted them of India, thou shalt come to me by the crown of 
martyrdom. And Thomas said to him: Thou art my lord, and I thy servant; 
thy will be fulfilled. And as the provost went through the market, our Lord 
said to him: Young man, what wilt thou buy? and he said: My lord hath sent 
me for to bring to him some that be learned in the science of masonry, that 
they might make for him a palace after the work of Rome. And then our 
Lord delivered to him S. Thomas the Apostle, and told to him that he was 


much expert in that work. And they departed and sailed till they came in a 
city, where the king made a wedding of his daughter, and had do cry that all 
the people should come to this feast of this marriage or else he would be 
angry. And it so happed that the provost and Thomas went thither, and an 
Hebrew maid had a pipe in her hand and praised ever each one with some 
laud or praising. And when she saw the apostle she knew that he was an 
Hebrew because he ate not, but had alway his eyes firm toward heaven. 
And as the maid sang tofore him in Hebrew, she said: The God of heaven is 
one only God, the which created all things and founded the seas. And the 
apostle made her to say these words again. And the butler beheld him, and 
saw that Thomas ate not ne drank not, but alway looked upward to heaven. 
And he came to the apostle and smote him on the cheek; and the apostle 
said to him, that in time to come it be pardoned to thee, and that now a 
wound transitory be given to thee, and said: I shall not arise from this place 
till the hand that hath smitten me be eaten with dogs. And anon after, the 
butler went for to fetch water at a well, and there a lion came and slew him 
and drank his blood, and the hounds drew his body into pieces, in such wise 
that a black dog brought the right arm into the hall in the middle of the 
dinner. And when they saw this, all the company was abashed, and the maid 
remembered the words, and threw down her pipe or flute, and fell down at 
the feet of the apostle. And this vengeance blameth S. Austin in his book of 
Faustius, and saith that this was set in of some false prophets, for this thing 
might be suspicious unto many things. Whether it be true or no it 
appertaineth not to me, but I wot well that they should be like as our Lord 
teacheth, which saith: If any man smiteth thee on that one cheek, show and 
offer to him that other, and certainly the apostle held within his courage the 
will of God and of dilection, and without forth he required example of 
correction. This saith S. Austin. And then, at the request of the king, the 
apostle blessed them that were new married, and said: Lord God give to 
these children the blessing of thy right hand, and set in their minds the seed 
of life. And when the apostle was gone, there was found, in the hand of the 
young man that was married, a branch of palm full of dates; and when he 
and his wife had eaten of the fruit they fell asleep, and they had one 
semblable dream. For them seemed that a king adorned with precious 
stones embraced them, and said: Mine apostle hath blessed you in such wise 
that ye shall be partakers of the glory perdurable. Then they awoke, and told 


to each other their dream. And then the apostle came to them and said: My 
king hath appeared right now to you, and hath brought me hither, the doors 
being shut, so that my blessing may be fruitful upon you, and that ye may 
have the sureness of your flesh, the which is queen of all virtues and fruit of 
perpetual health, and above the angels’ possessions of all good, victory of 
lechery, lord of the faith, discomfiture of devils, and surety of joys 
perdurable. Lechery is engendered of corruption, and of corruption cometh 
pollution, and of pollution cometh sin, and of sin is confusion engendered. 
And he thus saying, two angels appeared to them and said: We be the two 
angels deputed for to keep you, and if ye keep well all the admonestments 
of the apostle we shall offer to God all your desires. And then the apostle 
baptized them, and informed them diligently in the faith. And long time 
after the wife, named Pelagia, was sacred with a veil, and suffered 
martyrdom, and the husband named Denis was sacred bishop of that city. 
And after this, the apostle and Abbanes came unto the King of India, and 
the king devised to the apostle a marvellous palace, and delivered to him 
great treasure. And the king went into another province, and the apostle 
gave all the treasure to poor people, and the apostle was alway in 
predications two years or thereabout ere the king came, and converted much 
people without number to the faith. And when the king came and knew 
what he had done, he put him and Abbanes in the most deepest of his 
prisons, and purposed fully to slay them and burn. And in the meanwhile 
Gad, brother of the king, died, and there was made for him a rich sepulchre, 
and the fourth day he that had been dead arose from death to life, and all 
men were abashed and fled. And he said to his brother: This man that thou 
intendest to slay and burn is the friend of God, and the angels of God serve 
him, and they brought me in to paradise, and have showed me a palace of 
gold and silver and of precious stones, and it is marvellously ordained. And 
when I marvelled of the great beauty thereof, they said to me: This is the 
palace that Thomas hath made for thy brother. And when I said that I would 
be thereof porter, they said to me: Thy brother is made unworthy to have it; 
if thou wilt dwell therein, we shall pray God to raise thee so that thou mayst 
go buy it of thy brother, in giving to him the money that he supposed he had 
lost. And when he had said this he ran to the prison and required of the 
apostle that he would pardon his brother that he had done to him, and then 
delivered him out of prison, and prayed the apostle that he would take and 


do on him a precious vesture. And the apostle said to him: Knowest thou 
not that they which ween to have power in things celestial set nought in 
nothing fleshly ne earthly? And when the apostle issued out of prison, the 
king came against him and fell down at his feet, and required of him 
pardon. Then the apostle said to him: God hath given to you much great 
grace when he hath showed to you his secrets; now believe in Jesu Christ 
and be ye baptized, to the end that thou be prince in the realm perdurable. 
And then the brother of the king said: I have seen the palace that thou hast 
do make to my brother, and I am come for to buy it. And the apostle said to 
him: If it be the will of thy brother it shall be done. And the king said: Sith 
it pleaseth God, this shall be mine, and the apostle shall make to thee 
another; and if peradventure he may not, this same shall be common to thee 
and to me. And the apostle answered and said: Many palaces be there in 
heaven which be made ready sith the beginning of the world, that be bought 
by price of the faith and by alms of your riches, which may well go tofore 
you to these palaces, but they may not follow you. 

And after this, at the end of a month, the apostle made to assemble all 
them of the province, and when they were assembled he commanded that 
the feeble and sick should be set apart by themselves. Then he prayed for 
them, and they that were well enseigned and taught said Amen. And 
forthwith came a clear light from heaven which descended upon them, and 
smote down all the people and the apostle to the earth; and they supposed 
they had been smitten with thunder, and so lay by the space of half an hour. 
After, the apostle rose and said: Arise ye up for my lord is come as thunder, 
and hath healed us; and anon they arose all whole and glorified God and the 
apostle. Then began the apostle to teach them, and to show to them the 
degrees of virtue. The first is that they should believe in God which is one 
essence, and treble or three in persons, and showed to them examples 
sensible, how three persons be in one essence. The first example in a man is 
wisdom, and thereof cometh understanding, memory, and cunning. Cunning 
is of that thou hast learned the memory or mind, and retainest that thou 
shouldest forget. And the understanding is that thou understandest this that 
is taught to thee and showed. The second example is that, in a vine be three 
things, the stock, the leaf, and the fruit. The third example is that three 
things be in the head of a man, hearing, seeing, and tasting or smelling. The 
second degree that they receive baptism. The third, that they keep them 


from fornication. The fourth, that they keep them from avarice. The fifth, 
that they restrain them from gluttony. The sixth, that they keep their 
penance. The seventh, that they persevere and abide in these things. The 
eighth, that they love hospitality. The ninth, that in things to be done they 
require the will of God, and that they require such things by works. The 
tenth, that they eschew those things that be not for to be done. The eleventh, 
that they do charity to their enemies and to their friends. The twelfth, that 
they keep charity, and do work by diligence to keep these things. And after 
his predication, forty thousand men were baptized, without women and 
small children. 

And incontinent he went into the great India where he shone by miracles 
innumerable, for he enlumined and made to see Syntice, the friend of 
Migdonia, which was wife of Carisius, cousin of the king of India. And 
Migdonia said to Syntice: Weenest thou that I may see him? Then Migdonia 
changed her habit by the counsel of Syntice, and put herself among the poor 
women, and came whereas the apostle preached. And he began to preach of 
the maleurte and unhappiness of this life, and said that this life is unhappy, 
wretched and subject to adventures, and is so slippery and fleeting, that 
when one weeneth to hold it, it fleeth away. And after, he began to show to 
them by four reasons that they should gladly hear the word of God, and 
likeneth it to four manner of things: first, unto a colour which lighteth the 
eye of our understanding; secondly, to a syrup or a purgation, for the word 
of God purgeth our affection from all fleshly love; thirdly, unto an 
emplaister, because it healeth the wounds of our sins; and fourthly, unto 
meat, because the word of God nourisheth us, and delighteth in heavenly 
love. And in like manner, like as all these things avail not to the sick man 
but if he take and receive them, in like wise the word of God profiteth 
nothing to a languishing sick man, if he hear it not devoutly. And as the 
apostle thus preached, Migdonia believed in God, and refused the bed of 
her husband. Then Carisius did so much that he made the apostle to be set 
in prison. And Migdonia went to him and asked him forgiveness, because 
he was set in prison for her sake. And he comforted her sweetly, and said he 
would suffer it debonairly. And then Carisius prayed the king that he would 
send the queen his wife’s sister unto her, for to essay if she might turn her, 
and call her again from the christian faith. And the queen was sent thither, 
and when she saw her, and knew of so many miracles as the apostle did, she 


said: They be accursed of God that believe not in his works. Then the 
apostle taught them shortly that were there, four things; first, that they 
should love the church, honour and worship the priests, assemble them 
often in prayers, and often to hear the word of God. And when the king saw 
the queen, he said to her: Why hast thou abided there so long? And she then 
answered: I had supposed that Migdonia had been a fool, but she is right 
wise, for she hath brought me to the apostle, which hath made me to know 
the way of truth, and they be overmuch fools that believe not the way of 
truth, that is to say, that they believe in Jesu Christ. And never after would 
the queen lie with the king. And then the king was abashed, and said to his 
cousin: When I would have recovered thy wife I have lost mine, and my 
wife is worse to me than thine is to thee. Then the king commanded that the 
apostle should be brought tofore him, his hands and feet bound; and was 
commanded that he should reconcile the wives to their husbands. And then 
the apostle said to the king, in showing to him by three examples that, as 
long as he should be in the error of the faith they ought not to obey them. 
That is to wit, by the example of the king, by example of the tower, and by 
example of the fountain, and said to him: Thou that art king wilt have no 
services soiled ne foul, but thou hast cleanly servants and neat chamberers. 
And what weenest thou God loveth? Chastity and clean services. Am I then 
to blame if I preach to thee to love God and his servants whom he loveth? I 
have made them clean servants to him; I have founded a tower; and thou 
sayst to me that I should destroy it. Also I have dolven in the deep earth, 
and have brought forth a fountain out of the abysm, and thou sayst I should 
stop it. Then the king was angry, and commanded to bring forth pieces of 
iron burning, and made to set the apostle on them all naked, his feet bound. 
And anon by the will of our Lord, a fountain of water sourded and sprang 
up, and quenched it all. And then the king, by the counsel of his cousin, 
made him to be set in a burning furnace, which was made so cold that the 
next day he issued out all safe, without harm. And then thereto, he said: 
king, thou art nothing more noble, ne more mighty than be thy painters, said 
Carisius to the king: Make him to offer sacrifice to one of the gods only, in 
such wise that he fall in the ire of his God that thus delivereth him. And as 
they constrained him and how despisest thou very God and worshippest a 
painting whom thou weenest to be thy God? Like as Carisius hath said to 
thee, that my God should be angry when that I worshipped thy god. And if 


he be angered, it should be more to thy god than to me, for when thou 
shouldest ween that I worshipped thy God, I should worship mine. And the 
king said: Why speakest thou to me such words? And then the apostle 
commanded in Hebrew the devil that was within the idol that, as soon as he 
kneeled tofore the idol, he should anon break it in pieces. And the apostle 
kneeled and said: Lo! see ye that I worship, but not the idol; I adore, but not 
the metal; I worship, but not the false image, but I honour and worship my 
Lord Jesu Christ in the name of whom I command thee, devil, which art hid 
within this image, that thou break this false idol. And anon he molt it as 
wax. And then the priests came lowing as beasts, and the bishop of the 
temple lift up a glaive and run the apostle through and said: I shall avenge 
the injury of my god. And the king and Carisius fled away, for they saw that 
the people would avenge the apostle and burn the bishop all quick. And the 
christian men bare away the body of the apostle and buried it worshipfully. 
Long time after, about the year of our Lord two hundred and thirty, the body 
of the apostle was borne into Edessa, the city which sometime was said 
Rages, city of Media; and Alexander the Emperor bare it thither at the 
request of the Syrians. And in this city no man might harbor Jew, ne 
paynim, ne tyrant, that should live. After this Abagar, king of this city, 
desired to have an epistle written with the hand of our Lord, for if any men 
moved war against this city, they took a christian child, and set him on the 
gate, and he should there read the epistle, and the same day, what for the 
virtue of the writing of our Saviour, as for the merits of the apostle, the 
enemies fled or else made peace. 

Isidore, in the book of the Life of the Saints, saith thus of this apostle: 
Thomas, apostle and disciple of our Lord Jesu Christ, and like unto our 
Saviour, preached the Gospel unto miscreants, to them of Persia and of 
Media, to the Hircanians and Bactrians, and he entering into the parts of the 
orient, pierced through the entrails of the people. There demened his 
predication unto the title of his passion, and there was he pierced with a 
glaive and so died. And Chrysostom saith that when Thomas came in to the 
parts of the three kings which came to worship our Lord he baptized them, 
and they were made helpers and aiders of our Lord and of christian faith. 
Pray we then to this holy apostle, S. Thomas, that he will be moyen unto 
our Lord that we may have grace of him to amend us in this present life, 
that we may come into his everlasting bliss. Amen. 


St. Anastasia 


S. Anastasia was daughter to a gentleman of the Romans, but he was a 
paynim. Her mother, which was christian, was taught and informed in the 
faith by S. Chrysogony. The foresaid S. Anastasia was married unto a 
paynim named Publius, but she feigned her always to be sick, in such wise 
that she came not in his company. She went visiting the christian prisoners 
that were in diverse prisons, in poverty and foul clothing, and she 
administered to them such things as they needed, of her good. And 
therefore, her husband made her to be straitly kept, i again for S. Anastasia, 
and did do burn her the year of the incarnation of our Lord two hundred and 
four score, and made the others to die by divers torments; among whom 
there was one from whom was taken much good, and alway she said: At the 
last ye may not take from me Jesu Christ. Apollonia, which was a christian 
woman, toke the body of S. Anastasia, and buried it in her garden, and there 
did do make a fair church. Let us pray then unto Almighty God, that by the 
prayers and merits of S. Anastasia we may come unto his everlasting bliss. 
Amen. 


St. Eugenia 


Eugenia, the noble virgin, which was daughter to Philip, duke of 
Alexandria, which for the emperor of Rome governed all the land of Egypt. 
Eugenia issued privily out of her father’s palace with two servants, and she 
went into an abbey in the habit and array of a man, in which abbey she led 
so holy a life that at the last she was made abbot of the same. It happed so 
that no man knew that she was a woman, yet there was a lady accused her 
of adultery tofore the judge which was her own father. Eugenia was put in 
prison for to be judged to death. At the last she said to her father much thing 
for to draw him to the faith of Jesu Christ. She rent her coat and showed to 
him that she was a woman and daughter of him that held her in prison, and 
so she converted her father unto the christian faith. And he was after an 
holy bishop, and at the hour that he sang his mass he was beheaded for the 
faith of Jesu Christ; and the lady that had falsely accused Eugenia was burnt 
with fire of hell with all her party. And after that, Claudia and her children 
came to Rome, and much people were by them converted, and many virgins 
by Eugenia, which Eugenia was much tormented in divers manners, and at 
the last by the sword accomplished her martyrdom, and thus made the 
offering of her proper body to our Lord Jesu Christ, qui est benedictus in 
secula seculorum. Amen. 


St. Stephen Protomartyr 


Stephen is as much to say in Greek as crowned, and in Hebrew example to 
other for to suffer. Or Stephen is as much to say as nobly and truly 
speaking, teaching and governing,or as a friend of the widow women; and 
he was deputed of the apostles to keep the widows. Then he was crowned, 
for he began first to be a martyr, example for the ensample of his patience 
and good life, nobly speaking for right noble predication, and well 
governing for the good enseignments and teaching of widows. 

S. Stephen was one of the seven deacons in the ministry of the apostles. 
for when the number grew of people converted, some began to murmur 
against the Jews that were converted because that the widows and wives of 
them were refused to serve or because they were more grieved every day 
than the other in service. For the apostles did this because they should be 
more ready to preach the word of God. When the apostles saw their great 
murmur, they assembled them all together, and said: It is not right that we 
leave the word of God for to administer and serve at the tables, and the 
gloss saith that the feeding of the soul is better than the meat of the body. 
And consider ye fair brethren, men of good renown among you, that be 
replenished of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, what we shall establish upon 
this work so that they administer and serve, and we shall be in prayer and 
preaching. And this word pleased to them all, and they chose seven men, of 
whom the blessed Stephen was the first and the master, and sith he brought 
them to the apostles, and they set their hands upon them, and ordained 
them. And Stephen, full of grace and strength made great demonstrances 
and great signs to the people. Then the Jews took him and would surmount 
him in disputing, and assailed him for to overcome him in three manners, 
that was by bringing witnesses, by disputations, and by torments. And in 
every each one of them was aid and help given to him from heaven. In the 
first, the Holy Ghost administered his words, in the second, the angelic face 
that feared the false witnesses. In the third, he saw Jesu Christ ready to help 


him, which comforted him to his martyrdom. In every battle he had three 
things; the assault in battle, the aid given, and the victory. And in advising 
and beholding shortly the history, we may well see all these things. As the 
blessed Stephen did many things, and preached oft to the people, the Jews 
made the first battle to him for to overcome him by disputations. And some 
arose of the synagogue called libertines, of a religion so named of them that 
were the sons of them that had been in bondage and were made free, and 
thus they that first repugned against the faith were of a bond and thrall 
lineage, and also they of Cyrenia and Alexandria, and of them that were of 
Cilicia and Asia, all these disputed with Stephen. This was the first battle, 
and then he putteth the victory after, and they might not resist his wisdom, 
for the Holy Ghost spake in him: and when they saw that by this manner 
they might not overcome him they returned maliciously. And at the second 
time because they might overcome by false witnesses, they brought two 
false witnesses for to accuse him of four blames, and brought him to the 
judgment. And then the false men accused him of four things, that was of 
blaspheming of God in the law of Moses, in the tabernacle, and in the 
temple, and this was the second battle. And then all they that were in 
judgment saw the face of S. Stephen like as the face of an angel: and this 
was by the help of God, and this was the victory of the second battle. For 
when the false witnesses had all said, the prince of the priests said to him: 
What sayst thou? Then Stephen excused him by order of all that which the 
false witnesses had said. And first of the blaspheming of God, saying: God 
that spake to our fathers and prophets, that is God of glory, and praised him 
in three things after this word glory, which is expounded right sweetly. The 
God of glory is given of glory, as it is said in the book of Kings: Whosoever 
shall see my name, I shall glorify him. The God of glory may be said, 
containing glory, as is said in the Proverbs, the eighth chapter: Riches and 
glory be with me, the God of glory, to whom glory is due. And thus praised 
he God in three manners; in that he is glorious, glorifying, and to be 
glorified. And after he excused him of the blame in Moses, in praising him 
much, and especially in three things, that is to wit: of fervour of love, for he 
slew the Egyptian that smote the Hebrew, and of the miracles that he did in 
Egypt or desert, and of the familiarity of God, when he spake to him many 
times amiably. And after this he excused him of the third blame that was in 
the law, in praising the law in three manners; first because of the giver, that 


was God; the second of the minister, which was Moses, that was a great 
prophet; and the third because of the for it giveth life perdurable. And after, 
he purged him of the blame of the tabernacle, and of the temple, in praising 
the tabernacle in four manners, one was because he was commanded of God 
to make it, and was showed in vision it was accomplished by Moses, and 
that the ark of witness was therein, and he said that the temple succeeded 
tabernacle. And the blessed Stephen purged him of that which was laid to 
him, of which the Jews saw they might not overcome him in that manner. 
And then they took the third battle against him, that they should surmount 
him by torments. And when the blessed S. Stephen saw this, he would keep 
the commandment of our Lord, and enforced him to them in three manners; 
that was by shame, by dread, and by love. First by shame in blaming the 
hardness of their hearts, and said to them: Ye contrary alway the Holy 
Ghost by your hard heads, and hearts not piteous. Like as your fathers that 
persecuted the prophets, and slew them that showed the coming of God. 
And the gloss saith that in three manners they were malicious. clothes taken 
from the altar and laid on them that were sick, were a medicine to many. 

For as it is said in the eighth chapter of the same book, these flowers 
taken upon the altar of S. Stephen were laid on the eyes of a woman that 
was blind, and anon she had again her sight. And also said he in the same 
book that a man that was master of a city, and was named Marcial, and was 
a paynim and would not be converted; and it happed that he was strongly 
sick, and his son in law that was a right good man, came into the church of 
S. Stephen, and took the flowers, and laid them under the head of his lord; 
and anon, when he had slept thereupon, on the morning he cried that the 
bishop should be brought to him, and the bishop was not in the town, but 
the priest came to him and bade him to believe in God, and baptized him; 
and ever as long as he lived after he had alway in his mouth: Jesu Christ 
receive my spirit. And yet he wist not that those words were the words that 
S. Stephen last spake. And also he rehearseth another miracle in the same 
place, that a lady called Petronia had been sick much grievously, and had 
sought many remedies for to be healed of her malady, but she felt no heal. 
But in the end she had counsel of a Jew, which gave to her a ring with a 
stone, and that she should bind this ring with a lace to her bare flesh, and by 
the virtue of that stone she should be whole. And when she saw that this 
helped her not, she went to the church of the protomartyr, and prayed the 


blessed S. Stephen for her health, and anon, without breaking of the lace or 
of the ring, the ring fell down to the ground, and she felt herself anon all 
whole. 

Item, the same recounteth another miracle, not less marvellous: that in 
Cesarea of Cappadocia, was a lady much noble, of whom the husband was 
dead, but she had ten children, seven sons and three daughters. And on a 
time, when they had angered their mother, she cursed them, and the divine 
vengeance ensued suddenly the malediction of the mother, so that all the 
children were smitten with one semblable and horrible sickness on all their 
members, for which thing they might not dwell in the country for shame 
and for the sorrow that they had, and began to go follily through the world. 
And in whatsoever country they went, ever each man beheld them. And it 
happed that two of them, that is to wit a brother and a sister came to Hippo, 
and the brother was named Paul, and the sister Palladia. And there they 
found Austin the bishop and told to him and recounted what was happed. 
Then they haunted the church of S. Stephen by the space of fifteen days, 
and it was tofore Easter, and they prayed strongly the saint for their health. 
And on Easter-day when the people was present Paul entered suddenly 
within the chancel and put him to prayer by great devotion, and with great 
reverence tofore the altar, and as they that were there abode upon the end of 
the thing, he arose up apparently all whole of his trembling. Then S. Austin 
took him and showed him to the people, and said that on the morn he would 
tell them the case. And as he spake to the people the sister was there 
trembling on all her members, and she arose up and entered into the chancel 
of S. Stephen, and anon she slept, and after arose suddenly all whole, and 
was showed to the people as was done tofore of her brother, and then graces 
and thankings were given to S. Stephen for the health of them both. 

When Orosius came from Jerusalem he brought to S. Austin of the relics 
of S. Stephen of whom many miracles were showed and done. It is to wit 
that the blessed S. Stephen suffered not death on the day of his feast, but it 
was on the day that his Invention is on, in the month of August. And if it be 
demanded why the feast is changed, it shall be said when his Invention shall 
be said. And this may suffice you for this present, for the church will also 
ordain the feasts which follow the nativity of Jesu Christ, for two causes. 
The first is to Jesu Christ which is head and spouse, to the end that the 
accompanies be joined to him, for Jesu Christ spouse of the church in this 


world adjoineth to him three companies, of which companies is said in the 
Canticles: My white soul and ruddy, chosen of thousands. The white is as to 
S. John the Evangelist, a precious confessor, and the ruddy or red is as to S. 
Stephen the first martyr, and chosen of thousands, is to the virginal S John 
company of the innocents. The second reason is that the church assembleth 
also together, the manners of the martyrs, the same by will and by work, the 
second by will and not by deed, the third by deed and not by will. The first 
was the blessed Stephen, the second was in S. John the Evangelist, the third 
was in Saints and glorious innocents which for God suffered passion. 


St. John the Evangelist 


John is expounded the grace of God, or he in whom grace is, or to whom it 
is given of our Lord, and therefore been understood four privileges that be 
in the blessed S. John. The first was the noble love of Jesu Christ, for he 
loved him more than the other and showed to him of greater love, and 
therefore he is said the grace of God, also as gracious God. And to him he 
was more gracious than to Peter, for he loved him much, but he is love of 
courage and of sign, and this that is of signs is double. That one is for to 
show familiarity and that other is in giving benefices. As to the first he 
loved that one and the other equally, as to the second he loved more John, 
and as to the third, he loved more Peter. The second was virginity when he 
was chosen virgin of God, and therefore it is said in what is that grace, for 
grace of virginity is in a virgin, and when he would marry he was called of 
God. The third is the revelation of the secrets of our Lord, therefore it is 
said to whom grace is given, for to him was given to know many secrets 
and profound, as of the divinity of the Son of God, and of the end of the 
world. The fourth is the recommendation of the mother of God, which gift 
of grace was given of our Lord, for this gift was given to him when the 
mother was given to him into keeping. And Miletus, Bishop of Liege, wrote 
his life, the which Isidore abridged and set it in the book of nativities of the 
life and the death of holy fathers. 

S. John the apostle and evangelist was son of Zebedee, which had 
married the third sister of our Lady to wife, and that was brother to S. James 
of Galicia. This said John signifieth as much as the grace of God, and well 
might he have such a name, for he had of our Lord four graces above the 
other apostles. The first is that he was beloved of our Lord. The second was, 
that our Lord kept to him his virginity like as S. Jerome saith, for he was at 
his wedding, and he abode a clean virgin. The third is that our Lord made 
him to have much great revelation and knowledge of his divinity, and of the 
finishing of the world, like as it appeareth in the beginnings of his evangel, 


and in the Apocalypse. The fourth grace is that our Lord committed to him 
in especial the keeping of his sweet mother. He was, after the ascension of 
our Lord, in Jerusalem with the apostles and others, and after that they 
were, by the ordinance of the Holy Ghost, confirmed in the christian faith 
by the universal world, S. John came into Greece where he conversed and 
converted much people and founded many churches in the christian faith as 
well by miracles as by doctrine. 

In this time Domitian was Emperor of Rome, which made right great 
persecutions unto christian men, and did do take S. John, and did him to be 
brought to Rome and made him to be cast into a vat or a ton full of hot oil 
in the presence of the senators, of which he issued out, by the help of God, 
more pure and more fair, without feeling of any more heat or chauffing, 
than he entered in. After this that emperor saw that he ceased not to preach 
the christian faith, he sent him into exile unto an isle called Patmos. There 
was S. John alone, and was visited of angels and governed; there wrote he 
by the revelation of our Lord the Apocalypse, which contained the secrets 
of holy church and of the world to come. 

In this same year was Domitian the emperor, for his evils, put to death, 
and all that he had done was revoked by the senators and defeated, and thus 
was S. John brought again from his exile with great honour into Ephesus; 
and all the people of Ephesus came against him singing and saying: Blessed 
be he that cometh in the name of our Lord. In that way he raised a woman 
which was named Drusiana, which had much loved S. John and well kept 
his commandments. And her friends brought her tofore S. John all weeping 
and saving to him: Lo! here is Drusiana which much loved thee and did thy 
commandments, and is dead, and desired nothing so much as thy return, and 
that she might see thee tofore her death. Now thou art come hither and she 
may not see thee. S. John had great pity on her that was dead, and of the 
people that wept for her, and commanded that they should set down the 
bier, and unbind and take away the clothes from her. And when they had so 
done he said, hearing all, with a loud voice, Drusiana, my Lord God Jesu 
Christ ariseth thee; Drusiana arise, and go into thy house, and make ready 
for me some refection. Anon she arose and went in to her house for to do 
the commandment of S. John, and the people made three hours long a great 
noise and cry, saying there is but one God, and that is he whom S. John 
preacheth. 


It happed on another day that Crato the philosopher made a great 
assembly of people in the midst of the city, for to show to them how they 
ought to despise the world. And he had ordained two young men brethren 
which were much rich, and had made them to sell their patrimony and 
therewith to buy precious stones, the which these two young men brake in 
the presence of the people, for to show how these precious and great riches 
of the world be soon destroyed. That same time S. John passed by, and said 
to Crato the philosopher: This manner for to despise the world that thou 
showest is vain and foolish demonstrance, for it seeketh to have the praising 
of the world, and God reproveth it. My good master Jesu Christ said to a 
man that demanded of him how he might come to everlasting life, that he 
should go and sell his goods and give it, and great dread to lose that which 
he hath so dear and with great pain gotten Sixthly, avaunting and praising, 
for the riches give occasion to be vain glorious and to praise and glorify 
himself. And by this it appeareth that presently is lost the weal of humility, 
without which the grace of God may not be had, and thus is gotten, for the 
world to come, pain and torment by over-great pride. Scripture then, nature, 
creature, fortune, business and care, avaunting and praising, ought to make 
us withdraw for to love riches. S. John approved to these two men his 
doctrine, with his miracles, to be true. And ye in the name of him did 
miracles tofore that ye were sorry and repented you of that ye had given 
your riches to poor people. Now is that grace from you departed and ye 
become meschant and wretches, which were in the faith strong and mighty. 
And tofore, the evil spirits had fear and dread of you, and by your 
commandment they issued out of bodies human, now have ye fear and 
dread of them and be become their servants. For whoso loveth the riches of 
this world, he is servant unto a devil named Mammon, and is bond and serf 
in keeping the riches in which he setteth his affiance. And hereof saith the 
Holy Ghost by the prophet David: In imagine pertransit homo, etc.: Vainly 
is the man distroubled which assembleth treasure in this world, and 
knoweth not for whom it is, for when he shall die he shall bear nothing with 
him, and he wotteth not who shall dispend it, for naked we came upon the 
earth and all naked shall we re-enter into it. And to a meschant man it 
sufficeth not when he hath enough, but he is busy day and night to get more 
without rest. For the riches make him fearful to lose that he hath gotten, and 
bringeth to him many businesses and evil rest in making worldly delights. 


And he, dispurveyed, death cometh which taketh all from him, and beareth 
nothing with him save his proper sins. When S. John had said all this there 
was brought tofore him a young man dead, which only had been in 
marriage thirty days. And his mother and friends wept sore, which tofore S. 
John kneeled down on their knees, praying him that he would raise him to 
life. S. John had great pity, and when he had long wept he bade to loose and 
unbind the body and said: O Satheus, which wert blinded with fleshly love, 
soon thou hast lost thy soul, and because thou knewest not thy maker Jesu 
Christ, thou art fallen ignorantly into the leash of the right evil fiends, 
wherefore I weep and pray that thou mayst be releved from death to life, 
and show thou to these twain, Actius and Eugenius, what great glory they 
have lost and what pain they have deserved. Anon Satheus releved him in 
yielding thankings to S. John, and blamed much the two disciples in saying: 
I saw your two angels weep and the devils demene joy of your perdition, 
also I saw the realm of heaven made ready for you and full of all delights, 
and ye have follily gotten for you the place of hell, dark and tenebrous, full 
of dragons and of all pains, and therefore it behoveth you to pray to the 
apostle of God that he remise and bring you again to your salvation, like as 
he hath revived me goodly. And among all other pains, this Satheus reciteth 
these that be contained in two verses following: 


Vermes et umbrae, flagellum, frigus et ignis, Demonis aspectus, scelerum confusio, luctus. 


that is to say: worms, darkness, scourges, cold, heat, sight of devil, 
confusion of sins, and wailing. Anon then these two men by right great 
repentance prayed S. John that he would pray for them, to whom S. John 
answered that they should do penance thirty days long, and pray to God that 
the rods of gold and the precious stones might return to their first proper 
natures. After these thirty days they came to S. John and said to him: Fair 
father, ye have always preached misericord and mercy, and commanded that 
one should pardon another his trespass, we be contrite and repentant of our 
sins and weep with our eyes for this evil worldly covetise, the which we 
have by them received, and therefore we pray you that ye have mercy on us. 
And S. John answered: Our Lord God when he made mention of the sinner 
he said, I will not the death of the sinner, but that he be converted and live, 
for great joy is in Heaven of a sinner repentant. And therefore know ye that 
he hath received your repentance, go ye forth and bear the rods and stones 


thither where ye took them, for they be returned to their first nature. Thus 
received they the grace that they had lost, so that after they did great 
miracles in the name of our Lord Jesu Christ. 

And then after this when the blessed apostle S. John had preached 
through all Asia, and sown the word of Christ, they that worshipped idols 
moved the people against S. John, and came and drove him into the temple 
of Diana for to constrain him to do sacrifice unto that idol. To whom S. 
John said: Sith ye believe that your goddess Diana hath so great power, call 
ye upon her and require her by her power she subvert and overthrow the 
Church of Christ, and if she so do, I shall do sacrifice to her, and if she do it 
not, then let me pray unto my God Jesu Christ that he overthrow her temple, 
and if he so do then believe ye in him. To this sentence the most part of the 
people consented, and so they p for I shall yield account for thee to Jesu 
Christ, and truly I shall gladly die for thee like as Jesu Christ died for us. 
Turn again my son, turn again, Jesu Christ hath sent me to thee. And when 
he heard him thus speak he abode with a heavy cheer and wept, repenting 
him bitterly, and fell down to the feet of the apostle, and for penance kissed 
his hand. And the apostle fasted and prayed to God for him, and gat for him 
remission of his sins and forgiveness, and he lived so virtuously after, that 
S. John ordained him to be a bishop. 

Also it is read in the same history that S. John on a time entered into a 
bath for to wash him, and there he found Cerinthus an heretic, whom as 
soon as he saw he eschewed, and went out of it saying: Let us flee and go 
hence lest the bath fall upon us in which Cerinthus the enemy of truth 
washeth him, and as soon as he was out the bath fell down. 

Cassiodorus saith that a man had given to S. John a partridge living, and 
he held it in his hand stroking and playing with it otherwhile for his 
recreation. And on a time a young man passed by with his fellowship and 
saw him play with his bird, which said to his fellows, laughing: See how the 
yonder old man playeth with a bird like a child. Which S. John knew anon, 
by the Holy Ghost, what he had said, and called the young man to him and 
demanded him what he held in his hand, and he said a bow. What dost thou 
withal? said S. John. And the young man said: We shoot birds and beasts 
therewith, to whom the apostle demanded how and in what manner. Then 
the young man bent his bow and held it in his hand bent, and when the 
apostle said no more to him he unbent his bow again. Then said the apostle 


to him: Why hast thou unbent thy bow? And he said: Because if it should be 
long bent it should be the weaker for to shoot with it. Then said the apostle, 
So son, it fareth by mankind and by frailty in contemplation, if it should 
alway be bent it should be too weak, and therefor otherwhile it is expedient 
to have recreation. The eagle is the bird that flyeth highest, and most clearly 
beholdeth the sun, and yet by necessity of nature him behoveth to descend 
low, right so when mankind withdraweth him a little from contemplation, 
he after putteth himself higher by a renewed strength, and he burneth then 
more fervently in heavenly things. 

S. John wrote his gospels after the other Evangelists, the year after the 
ascension of our Lord sixty-six, after this that the venerable Bede saith. And 
when he was required and prayed of the bishops of the country of Ephesus 
to write them, S. John prayed also to them, that they should fast and pray in 
their dioceses three days for him to the end that he might truly write them. 
S. Jerome saith of this glorious apostle S. John, that, when he was so old, so 
feeble and so unmighty that his disciples sustained and bare him in going to 
church, and as of times he rested, he said to his disciples: Fair children, love 
ye together, and each of you love other. And then his disciples demanded 
why and wherefore he said to them so oft such words. He answered to them 
and said: Our Lord had so commanded, and whosomever accomplished 
well this commandment it should suffice him for to be saved. And finally 
after that he had founded many churches and had ordained bishops and 
priests in them, and confirmed them by his predication in the christian faith, 
the year sixty-eight after the resurrection of Jesu Christ, for he was thirty- 
one years old when our Lord was crucified, and lived after sixty-eight 
years, and thus was all his age ninety-nine years. Then came our Lord with 
his disciples to him and said: Come my friend to me, for it is time that thou 
come, eat and be fed at my table with thy brethren. Then S. John arose up 
and said to our Lord Jesu Christ. that he had desired it long time, and began 
to go. Then said our Lord to him: On Sunday next coming thou shalt come 
to me. That Sunday the people came all to the church, which was founded 
in his name and consecrate on that one side of Ephesus, and from midnight 
forth he ceased not to preach to the people that they should establish them 
and be stedfast in the christian faith and obeissant to the commandments of 
God. And after this he said the mass, and houseled and communed the 
people: and after that the mass was finished he bade and did do make a pit 


or a sepulture tofore the altar; and after that he had taken his leave and 
commended the people to God, he descended down into the pit or sepulture 
tofore the altar, and held up his hands to heaven and said: Sweet Lord Jesu 
Christ, I yield me unto thy desire, and thank thee that thou hast vouchsafed 
to call me to thee, if it please thee, receive me for to be with my brethren, 
with whom thou hast summoned me, open to me the gate of the life 
permanable, and lead me to the feast of thy well and best dressed meats. 
Thou art Christ the son of the living God, which by the commandment of 
the father hast saved the world, to thee I render and yield grace and 
thankings, world without end, thou knowest well that I have desired thee 
with all my heart. After that he had made his prayer much amorously and 
piteously, anon came upon him great clearness and light, and so great 
brightness that none might see him, and when this light and brightness was 
gone and departed, there was nothing found in the pit or grave but manna, 
which came springing from under upward, like as sand in a fountain or 
springing well, where much people have been delivered of many diseases 
and sicknesses by the merits and prayers of this glorious saint. Some say 
and affirm that he died without pain of death, and that he was in that 
clearness borne into heaven body and soul, whereof God knoweth the 
certainty. And we, that be yet here beneath in this misery, ought to pray 
devoutly to him that he would impetre and get to us the grace of our Lord 
which is blessed in secula seculorum. Amen. 

There was a king, a holy confessor and virgin, named S. Edward, which 
had a special devotion unto S. John Evangelist, and it happed that this holy 
king was at the hallowing of a church dedicate in the honour of God and of 
this holy apostle; and it was that S. John in likeness of a pilgrim came to 
this king and demanded his alms in the name of S. John, and the king not 
having his almoner by him, ne his chamberlain, of whom he might have 
somewhat to give him, took his ring which he bare on his finger and gave it 
to the pilgrim. After these many days, it happened two pilgrims of England 
for to be in the Holy Land, and S. John appeared to them and bade them to 
bear this ring to their king and to greet him well in his name, and to tell him 
that he gave it to S. John in likeness of a pilgrim, and that he should make 
him ready to depart out of this world, for he should not long abide here but 
come into everlasting bliss, and so vanished from them. And anon as he was 
gone they had great lust to sleep, and laid them down and slept, and this 


was in the Holy Land, and when they awoke they looked about them and 
knew not where they were. And they saw flocks of sheep and shepherds 
keeping them, to whom they went to know the way, and to demand where 
they were, and when they asked them they spake English and said that they 
were in England, in Kent on Barham Down. And then History they thanked 
God and S. John for their good speed, and came to this holy king S. Edward 
on Christmas day, and delivered to him the ring and did their errand, 
whereof the king was abashed, and thanked God and the holy saint that he 
had warning for to depart. And on the vigil of the Epiphany next after he 
died and departed holily out of this world, and is buried in the Abbey of 
Westminster by London where is yet to this day the same ring. 

Isidore, in the book of the life and death of holy saints and fathers, saith 
this: S. John the Evangelist transformed and turned rods of trees into fine 
gold, the stones and gravel of the sea into precious gems and ouches, the 
small broken pieces of gems he reformed into their first nature, he raised a 
widow from death, and brought again the soul a young man into his body, 
he drank venom without hurt or peril, and them that had been dead by the 
same he recovered into the state of life. 


The Innocents 


The Innocents be called innocents for three reasons. First, by cause and 
reason of life, and by reason of pain, and by reason of innocence. By reason 
of life they be said innocents because they had an innocent life. They 
grieved nobody, neither God, by inobedience, ne their neighbours by 
untruth, ne by conceiving of any sin, and therefore it is said in the psalter: 
The innocents and righteous have joined them to me. The innocents by their 
life and righteousness in the faith, by reason of pain, for they suffered death 
innocently and wrongly, whereof David saith: They have shed the blood of 
innocents by reason of innocency that they had, because that in this 
martyrdom they were baptized and made clean of the original sin, of which 
innocence is said in the psalter: Keep thou innocency of baptism and see 
equity of good works. 

Holy church maketh feast of the Innocents which were put to death 
because of our Lord Jesu Christ. For Herod Ascalonita for to find and put to 
death our Lord which was born in Bethlehem, he did do slay all the children 
in Bethlehem and there about, from the age of two years and under unto one 
day, unto the sum of one hundred and forty-four thousand children. For to 
understand which Herod it was that so cruelly did do put so many children 
to death, it is to wit that there were three Herods, and all three were cruel 
tyrants, and were in their time of great fame and much renowned for their 
great malice. The first was Herod Ascalonita: he reigned in Jerusalem when 
our Lord was born. The second was Herod Antipas, to whom Pilate sent 
Jesu Christ in the time of his passion, and he did do smite off S. John 
Baptist’s head. The third was Herod Agrippa, which did do smite off S. 
James’s head, said in Galicia, and set S. Peter in prison. But now let us 
come to this first Herod that did do slay the innocent children. His father 
was named Antipater as history scholastic saith, and was king of Idumea 
and paynim; he took a wife which was niece to the king of Arabia, on 
whom he had three sons and a daughter, of whom that one was named 


Herod Ascalonita. This Herod served so well to Julian the emperor of Rome 
that he gave to him the realm of Jerusalem. Then lost the Jews kings of their 
lineage, and then was showed the prophecy of the birth of our Lord. This 
Herod Ascalonita had six sons, Antipater, Alexander, Aristobulus, 
Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and Philip. Of these children, Herod sent 
Alexander and Aristobulus to school to Rome, and Alexander became a 
wise and subtle advocate. And when they were come from school again 
they began to enter into words against Herod their father, to whom he 
would leave his realm after him, wherefore their father was angry with 
them, and put tofore them Antipater their brother for to come to the realm. 
Upon that, incontinent they treated of the death of their father, wherefore 
their father enchased them away, and they went again to Rome and 
complained of their father to the emperor. 

Anon after this came the three kings in to Jerusalem, and demanded 
where the king of Jews was, that was new born. Herod when he heard this, 
he had great dread lest any were born of the true lineage of the kings of the 
Jews, and that he were the very true heir, and of whom he might be chased 
out of the realm. And when he had demanded of the three kings how they 
had had knowledge of the new king, they answered by a star being in the 
air, which was not naturally fixed in the heaven as the others were. Then he 
prayed them that they would return to him after that they had worshipped 
and seen this new king, that he might go after and worship the child. This 
said he fraudulently, for he thought to slay him. After that the three kings 
were gone without bringing him any tidings, he thought that anon he would 
do slay all the children newly bom in Bethlehem and thereabouts, among 
whom he thought to slay Jesu Christ. But his thought was empeshed and let, 
for the emperor sent to him a citation that he should come to Rome for to 
answer to the accusation that Aristobulus and Alexander, his two sons, had 
made against him, and therefore he durst not put then the children to death, 
to the end that he should not be accused of so cruel a deed with his other 
trespasses; so he was in going to Rome and abiding there, and in coming, 
more than half a year, and in that while Jesus was borne into Egypt. When 
Herod came to Rome the emperor ordained that his sons should do him 
honour and obey him, and he should leave his realm after his death where it 
best pleased him. Upon this, when he was come again, and felt himself 
confirmed of the realm, he was more hardy to slay the children than he had 


tofore thought. Then he sent into Bethlehem and did do slay all the children 
that were of the age of two years, because it was passed more than a year 
that the three kings had told him tidings of the king of Jews new-born. But 
wherefore then did he do slay the children that were but one night old? 
Hereto S. Austin saith that Herod doubted that Jesus, to whom the stars 
served, might make himself some younger than he was. After this came 
upon Herod a right vengeance, for like as he dissevered many mothers from 
their children, in like wise was he dissevered from his children. It happed 
that he had suspicion upon his two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus; for one 
of his servants said to him that Alexander had promised to him great gifts if 
he would give to his father to drink poison or venom, and the barber said to 
the king that he had promised him a great thing if, when he made the king’s 
beard, he would cut his throat, and for this cause Herod did do slay them 
both, and ordained in his testament that Antipater, his son, should be king 
after him. Upon this Antipater, his son, had great desire to come to the 
realm, and was accused that he had made ready venom for to empoison his 
father, for a maid, a servant, afterward showed the same venom to the king, 
wherefore he did do put his son Antipater in prison. When Augustus, the 
emperor of Rome, heard say that Herod ruled thus his children, he then 
said: I had liefer be the swine or hog of Herod than his son, for he which is 
strange in his living spareth his swine, and he put to death his sons. 

Herod when he was seventy years old he fell in a grievous malady by 
right vengeance of God, for a strong fever took him within and without; he 
had his flesh hot and dry chauffed, his feet swelled and became of a pale 
colour. The plants of his feet under began to rot, in such wise that vermin 
issued out, and a stench issued so great out of his breath and of his members 
without forth, that no persons might suffer it. On that other side he had great 
grief and annoy of the anger that he had for his sons. When the masters and 
physicians saw that he might not be holpen by no medicine, then they said 
that this malady was a vengeance of God, and for as much as he heard say 
that the Jews were glad of his malady and sickness, therefore he did do 
assemble the most noble of the Jews out of the good towns, and did do put 
them in prison and said to Salome, his sister, and to Alexander her husband: 
I know well that the Jews shall be glad of my death, but if ye will do my 
counsel and obey to me I shall mowe have great plaint and wailing of many 
that shall beweep my death, in this wise that I shall show you. Anon as I 


Shall be dead, do ye to be slain all the noble Jews that be in prison, and thus 
shall be no house of the Jews, but they shall, against their will, beweep my 
death. And he had a custom to eat an apple last after meat. On a time he 
demanded a knife for to pare the apple, and one delivered him a knife, and 
shortly he took it, as all despaired, and would have slain himself, but anon 
Aciabus, his neighbour, caught his hand and cried loud, that it was 
supposed that the king had died. Antipater his son, which was in prison, had 
heard the cry and weened his father had been dead. He was glad, and 
promised to the keepers of the prison great gifts for to let him out. When 
Herod knew this by his servant, he travailed the more grievously because 
his son was more glad of his death than of his sickness, and anon did do 
slay him, and ordained in his testament, Archelaus to be king after him, and 
he lived but five days after and died in great misery of annoy. Salome, his 
sister, did not his commandment of the Jews that were in prison, but let 
them go out. And Archelaus became king after Herod his father, which as to 
strangers in the battle he was fortunate and happy, but as to his own people 
he was right unhappy. Then I return again; after that, Joseph was gone with 
our Lord into Egypt and was there seven years, unto the death of Herod. 
And after the prophecy of Isaiah, at the entering of our Lord into Egypt, the 
idols fell down, for like as at departing of the children out of Egypt, in 
every house the oldest son of the Egyptians lay one dead, in like wise at the 
coming of our Lord lay down the idols in the temples. 

Cassiodorus saith in the History tripartite, in Hermopolin of Thebaid 
there was a tree called Persidis, which is medicinal for all sicknesses, for if 
the leaf or rind of that tree be bound to the neck of the sick person, it 
healeth him anon, and as the blessed Virgin Mary fled with her son, that tree 
bowed down and worshipped Jesu Christ. Also Macrobius saith in a 
chronicle that, a young son of Herod was nourished at that time, and he was 
slain among the other children. And then was fulfilled the prophecy saying: 
The voice is heard in Rama of great weeping and wailing, that the sorrowful 
mothers wept for the death of their children, and might not be comforted, 
because they were not alive. 


St. Thomas, martyr, of Canterbury 


Thomas is as much to say as abisme or double, or trenched and hewn, he 
was an abisme profound in humility, as it appeared in the hair that he wore, 
and in washing of the feet of the poor people, double in prelation that was 
in word and in ensample, and hewn and trenched in his passion. S. Thomas 
the martyr was son to Gilbert Beckett, a burgess of the city of London, and 
was born in the place where as now standeth the church called S. Thomas of 
Acre. And this Gilbert was a good devout man, and took the cross upon 
him, and went on pilgrimage into the Holy Land, and had a servant with his 
knees. And on a Trinity Sunday received he his dignity, and there was at 
that time the king with many a great lord and sixteen bishops. And from 
thence was sent the abbot of Evesham to the pope with other clerks for the 
pall which he gave and brought to him, and he full meekly received it. And 
under his habit he ware the habit of a monk, and so was he under within 
forth a monk, and outward a clerk, and did great abstinence making his 
body lean and his soul fat. And he used to be well served at his table, and 
took but little refection thereof, and lived holily in giving good ensample. 
After this, many times the king went over into Normandy, and in his 
absence always S. Thomas had the rule of his son and of the realm, which 
was governed so well that the king could him great thanks, and then abode 
long in this realm. And when so was that the king did any thing against the 
franchise and liberties of holy church, S. Thomas would ever withstand it to 
his power. And on a time when the sees of London and of Winchester were 
vacant and void, the king kept them both long in his hand for to have the 
profits of them; wherefore S. Thomas was heavy, and came to the king and 
desired him to give those two bishopricks to some virtuous men. And anon 
the king granted to him his desire and ordained one master Roger, bishop of 
Winchester, and the Earl of Gloucester’s son, bishop of London, named Sir 
Robert. And anon after S. Thomas hallowed the abbey of Reading, which 
the first Henry founded. And that same year he translated S. Edward, king 


and confessor at Westminster, where he was laid in a rich shrine. And in 
some short time after, by the enticement of the devil, fell great debate, 
variance, and strife, between the king and S. Thomas, and the king sent for 
all the bishops to appear tofore him at Westminster at a certain day, at 
which day they assembled tofore him, whom he welcomed, and after said to 
them how that the archbishop would destroy his law, and not suffer him to 
enjoy such things as his predecessors had used tofore him. Whereto S. 
Thomas answered that he never intended to do thing that should displease 
the king as far as it touched not the franchise and liberties of holy church. 
Then the king rehearsed how he would not suffer clerks that were thieves to 
have the execution of the law; to which S. Thomas said, that he ought not to 
execute them, but they longeth to the correction of holy church, and other 
divers points; to which S. Thomas would not agree. To the which the king 
said: Now I see well that thou wouldest foredo the laws of this land which 
have been used in the days of my predecessors, but it shall not lie in thy 
power, and so the king being wroth departed. Then the bishops all 
counselled S. Thomas to follow the king’s intent, or else the land should be 
in great trouble; and in like wise the lords temporal that were his friends 
counselled him the same, and S. Thomas said: I take God to record it was 
never mine intent to displease the king, or to take any thing that longeth to 
his right or honour. And then the lords were glad and brought him to the 
king to Oxenford, and the king deigned not to speak to him. And then the 
king called all the lords spiritual and temporal tofore him, and said he 
would have all the laws of his forefathers there new confirmed, and there 
they were confirmed by all the lords spiritual and temporal. And after this 
the king charged them for to come to him to Clarendon to his parliament at 
a certain day assigned, on pain to run in his indignation, and at that time so 
departed. And this parliament was holden at Clarendon, the eleventh year of 
the king’s reign, and the year of our Lord eleven hundred and sixty-four. At 
this parliament were many lords which all were against S. Thomas. And 
then the king sitting in his parliament,in the presence of all his lords, 
demanded them if they would abide and keep the laws that had been used in 
his forefathers’ days. Then S. Thomas spake for the part of holy church, and 
said: All old laws that be good and rightful, and not against our mother holy 
church, I grant with good will to keep them. And then the king said that he 
would not leave one point of his law, and waxed wroth with S. Thomas. 


And then certain bishops required S. Thomas to obey to the king’s desire 
and will, and S. Thomas desired respite to know the laws, and then to give 
him an answer. And when he understood them all, to some he consented, 
but many he denied and would never be agreeable to them, wherefore the 
king was wroth and said he would hold and keep them like as his 
predecessors had done before him, and would not minish one point of them. 
Then S. Thomas said to the king with full great sorrow and heavy cheer, 
Now, my most dear lord and gracious king, have pity on us of holy church, 
your bedemen, and give to us respite for a certain time. And thus departed 
each man. And S. Thomas went to Winchester, and there prayed our Lord 
devoutly for holy church, and to give him aid and strength for to defend it, 
for utterly he determined to abide by the liberties and franchise, and fell 
down on his knees and said, full sore weeping: O good Lord, I acknowledge 
that I have offended, and for mine offence and trespass this trouble cometh 
to holy church, I purpose, good Lord, to go to Rome for to be assoiled of 
mine offences; and departed towards Canterbury. And anon the king sent 
his officers to his manors and despoiled them, because he would not obey 
the king’s statutes. And the king commanded to seize all his lands and 
goods into his hands, and then his servants departed from him, and he went 
to the seaside for to have gone over sea, but the wind was against him, and 
so thrice he took his ship and might not pass. And then he knew that it was 
not our Lord’s will that he should yet depart, and returned secretly to 
Canterbury, of whose coming his meiny made great joy. And on the morn 
came the king’s officers for to seize all his goods, for the noise was that S. 
Thomas had fled the land; wherefore they had despoiled all his manors and 
seized them into the king’s hand. And when they came they found him at 
Canterbury, whereof they were sore abashed, and returned to the king 
informing him that he was yet at Canterbury, and anon after S. Thomas 
came to the king to Woodstock for to pray him to be better disposed 
towards holy church. And then said the king to him in scorn: May not we 
two dwell both in this land? Art thou so sturdy and hard of heart? To whom 
S. Thomas answered: Sire, that was never my thought, but I would fain 
please you, and do all that you desire so that ye hurt not the liberties of holy 
church, for them will I maintain while I live, ever to my power. With which 
words the king was sore moved, and swore that he would have them kept, 
and especial if a clerk were a thief he should be judged and executed by the 


king’s law, and by no spiritual law, and said he would never suffer a clerk to 
be his master in his own land, and charged S. Thomas to appear before him 
at Northampton, and to bring all the bishops of this land with him, and so 
departed. S. Thomas besought God of help and succour, for the bishops 
which ought to be with him were most against him. After this S. Thomas 
went to Northampton where the king had then his great council in the castle 
with all his lords, and when he came tofore the king he said: I am come to 
obey your commandment, but before this time was never bishop of 
Canterbury thus entreated, for I am head of the Church of England, and am 
to you, Sir King, your ghostly father, and it was never God’s law that the 
son should destroy his father which hath charge of his soul. And by your 
striving have you made all the bishops that should abide by the right of the 
church to be against holy church and me, and ye know well that I may not 
fight, but am ready to suffer death rather than I should consent to lose the 
right of holy church. Then said the king, Thou speakest as a proud clerk, but 
I shall abate thy pride ere I leave thee, for I must reckon with thee. Thou 
understandest well that thou wert my chancellor many years, and once I lent 
to thee £500 which thou never yet hast repaid, which I will that thou pay me 
again or else incontinent thou shalt go to prison. And then S. Thomas 
answered: Ye gave me that £500, and it is not fitting to demand that which 
ye have given. Notwithstanding he found surety for the said £500 and 
departed for that day. And after this, the next day the king demanded 
£30,000 that he had surmised on him to have stolen, he being chancellor, 
whereupon he desired day to answer; at which time he said that when he 
was archbishop he set him free therein without any claim or debt before 
good record, wherefore he ought not to answer unto that demand. And the 
bishops desired S. Thomas to obey the king but in no wise he would not 
agree to such things as should touch against the liberties of the church. And 
then they came to the king, and forsook S. Thomas, and agreed to all the 
king’s desire, and the proper servants of S. Thomas fled from him and 
forsook him, and then poor people came and accompanied him. And on the 
night came to him two lords and told to him that the king’s meiny had 
emprised to slay him. And the next night after he departed in the habit of a 
brother of Sempringham, and so chevissed that he went over sea. 

And in the meanwhile certain bishops went to Rome for to complain on 
him to the pope, and the king sent letters to the king of France not to receive 


him. And the King Louis said that, though a man were banished and had 
committed there trespasses, yet should he be free in France. And so after 
when this holy S. Thomas came, he received him well, and gave him 
licence to abide there and do what he would. In this meanwhile the king of 
England sent certain lords into the pope complaining on the Archbishop 
Thomas, which made grievous complaints, which when the pope had heard 
said, he would give none answer till that he had heard the Archbishop 
Thomas speak, which would hastily come thither. But they would not abide 
his coming, but departed without speeding of their intents, and came into 
England again. And anon after, S Thomas came to Rome on S. Mark’s day 
at afternoon, and when his caterer should have bought fish for his dinner 
because it was fasting day, he could get none for no money, and came and 
told to his lord S. Thomas so, and he bade him buy such as he could get, 
and then he bought flesh and made it ready for their dinner. And S. Thomas 
was served with a capon roasted, and his meiny with boiled meat. And so it 
was that the pope heard that he was come, and sent a cardinal to welcome 
him, and he found him at his dinner eating flesh, which anon returned and 
told to the pope how he was not so perfect a man as he had supposed, for 
contrary to the rule of the church he eateth this day flesh. The pope would 
not believe him, but sent another cardinal which for more evidence took the 
leg of the capon in his kerchief and affirmed the same, and opened his 
kerchief tofore the pope, and he found the leg turned into a fish called a 
carp. And when the pope saw it, he said, they were not true men to say such 
things of this good bishop. They said faithfully that it was flesh that he ate. 
After this S. Thomas came to the pope and did his reverence and obedience, 
whom the pope welcomed, and after communication he demanded him 
what meat he had eaten, and he said: Flesh as ye have heard tofore, because 
he could find no fish and very need compelled him thereto. Then the pope 
understood of the miracle that the capon’s leg was turned into a carp, and of 
his goodness granted to him and to all them of the diocese of Canterbury 
licence to eat flesh ever after on S. Mark’s day when it falleth on a fish day, 
and pardon withal, which is kept and accustomed unto this day. And then S. 
Thomas informed the pope how the king of England would have him 
consent to divers articles against the liberties of holy church, and what 
wrongs he did to the same, and that for to die he would never consent to 
them. And when the pope had heard him he wept for pity, and thanked God 


that he had such a bishop under him that had so well defended the liberties 
of holy church, and anon wrote out letters and bulls commanding all the 
bishops of Christendom to keep and observe the same. And then S. Thomas 
offered to the pope his bishopric up into the pope’s hand, and his mitre with 
the cross and ring, and the pope commanded him to keep it still, and said he 
knew no man more able than he was. And after S. Thomas said mass tofore 
the pope in a white chasuble; and after mass he said to the pope that he 
knew by revelation that he should suffer death for the right of holy church, 
and when it should fall that chasuble should be turned from white into red. 
And after he departed from the pope and came down into France unto the 
abbey of Pontigny, and there he had knowledge that when the lords spiritual 
and temporal which had been at Rome were come home and had told the 
king that they might in no wise have their intent, that the king was greatly 
wroth, and anon banished all the kinsmen that were longing to S. Thomas 
that they should incontinent void his land, and made them swear that they 
should go to him and tell to him that for his sake they were exiled, and so 
they went over sea to him at Pontigny and he being there was full sorry for 
them. And after there was a great chapter in England of the monks of 
Citeaux and there the king desired them to write to Pontigny that they 
should no longer keep ne sustain Thomas the Archbishop, for if they did, he 
would destroy them of that order being in England. And, for fear thereof 
they wrote so over to Pontigny that he must depart thence with his kinsmen, 
and so he did, and was then full heavy, and remitted his cause to God. And 
anon after, the king of France sent to him that he should abide where it 
pleased him, and dwell in his realm and he would pay for the costs of him 
and his kinsmen. And he departed and went to Sens, and the abbot brought 
him on the way. And S. Thomas told him how he knew by a vision that he 
should suffer death and martyrdom for the right of the church, and prayed 
him to keep it secret during his life. After this the king of England came 
into France, and there told the king how S. Thomas would destroy his 
realm, and then there told how he would foredo such laws as his elders had 
used tofore him, wherefore S. Thomas was sent for, and they were brought 
together. And the king of France laboured sore for to set them at accord, but 
it would not be, for that one would not minish his laws and accustoms, and 
S. Thomas would not grant that he should do England against S. Thomas, 
and was wroth with him and commanded him to void his realm with all his 


kinsmen. And then S. Thomas wist not whither to go; but comforted his 
kinsmen as well as he might, and purposed to have gone in to Provence for 
to have begged his bread. And as he was going, the king of France sent for 
him again, and when he came he cried him mercy and said he had offended 
God and him, and bade him abide in his realm where he would, and he 
would pay for the dispenses of him and his kin. And in the meanwhile the 
king of England ordained his son king, and made him to be crowned by the 
Archbishop of York, and other bishops, which was against the statutes of 
the land, for the Archbishop of Canterbury should have consented and also 
have crowned him, wherefore S. Thomas gat a bull for to do accurse them 
that so did against him, and also on them that occupied the goods longing to 
him. And yet after this the king laboured so much that he accorded the king 
of England and S. Thomas which accord endured not long, for the king 
varied from it afterward. But S. Thomas, upon this accord, came home to 
Canterbury, where he was received worshipfully, and sent for them that had 
trespassed against him, and by the authority of the pope’s bull openly 
denounced them accursed unto the time they come to amendment. And 
when they knew this they came to him and would have made him to assoil 
them by force; and sent word over to the king how he had done, whereof 
the king was much wroth and said: If he had men in his land that loved him 
they would not suffer such a traitor in his land alive. 

And forthwith four knights took their counsel together and thought they 
would do to the king a pleasure, and emprised to slay S. Thomas, and 
suddenly departed and took their shipping towards England. And when the 
king knew of their departing he was sorry and sent after them, but they were 
on the sea and departed ere the messengers came, wherefore the king was 
heavy and sorry. 

These be the names of the four knights: Sir Reginald Fitzurse, Sir Hugh 
de Morville, Sir William de Tracy, Sir Richard le Breton. On Christmas day 
S. Thomas made a sermon at Canterbury in his own church, and weeping, 
prayed the people to pray for him, for he knew well his time was nigh, and 
there executed the sentence on them that were against the right of holy 
church. And that same day as the king sat at meat all the bread that he 
handled waxed anon mouldy and hoar, that no man might eat of it, and the 
bread that they touched not was fair and good for to eat. 


And these four knights aforesaid came to Canterbury on the Tuesday in 
Christmas week about Evensong time, and came to S. Thomas and said that 
the king commanded him to make amends for the wrongs that he had done, 
and also that he should assoil all them that he had accursed anon, or else 
they should slay him. Then said Thomas: All that I ought to do by right, that 
will I with a good will do, but as to the sentence that is executed I may not 
undo, but that they will submit them to the correction of holy church, for it 
was done by our holy father the pope and not by me. Then said Sir 
Reginald: But if thou assoil the king and all other standing in the curse, it 
shall cost thee thy life. And S. Thomas said: Thou knowest well enough that 
the king and I were accorded on Mary Magdalene day, and that this curse 
should go forth on them that had offended the church. 

Then one of the knights smote him as he kneeled before the altar on the 
head. And one Sir Edward Grim, that was his crossier put forth his arm with 
the cross to bear off the stroke, and the stroke smote the cross asunder and 
his arm almost off, wherefore he fled for fear, and so did all the monks, that 
were that time at compline. And then smote each at him, that they smote off 
a great piece of the skull of his head, that his brain fell on the pavement. 
And so they slew and martyred him, and were so cruel that one of them 
brake the point of his sword against the pavement. And thus this holy and 
blessed Archbishop S. Thomas suffered death in his own church for the 
right of all holy church. And when he was dead they stirred his brain, and 
after went in to his chamber and took away his goods, and his horse out of 
his stable, and took away his bulls and writings, and delivered them to Sir 
Robert Broke to bear into France to the king. And as they searched his 
chamber they found in a chest two shirts of hair made full of great knots, 
and then they said: Certainly he was a good man; and coming down into the 
churchward they began to dread and fear that the ground would not have 
borne them, and were marvellously aghast, but they supposed that the earth 
would have swallowed them all quick. And then they knew that they had 
done amiss. And anon it was known all about, how that he was martyred, 
and anon after took this holy body, and unclothed him, and found bishop’s 
clothing above, and the habit of a monk under. And next his flesh he wore 
hard hair, full of knots, which was his shirt. And his breech was of the 
same, and the knots slicked fast within the skin, and all his body full of 
worms; he suffered great pain. And he was thus martyred the year of our 


Lord one thousand one hundred and seventy-one, and was fifty-three years 
old. And soon after tidings came to the king how he was slain, wherefore 
the king took great sorrow, and sent to Rome for his absolution. 

Now after that S. Thomas departed from the pope, the pope would daily 
look upon the white chasuble that S. Thomas had said mass in, and the 
same day that he was martyred he saw it turned into red, whereby he knew 
well that that same day he suffered martyrdom for the right of holy church, 
and commanded a mass of requiem solemnly to be sung for his soul. And 
when the quire began to sing requiem, an angel on high above began the 
office of a martyr: Letabitur justus, and then all the quire followed singing 
forth the mass of the office of a martyr. And the pope thanked God that it 
pleased him to show such miracles for his holy martyr, at whose tomb by 
the merits and prayers of this holy martyr our blessed Lord hath showed 
many miracles. The blind have recovered their sight, the dumb their speech, 
the deaf their hearing, the lame their limbs, and the dead their life. If I 
should here express all the miracles that it hath pleased God to show for this 
holy saint it should contain a whole volume, therefore at this time, I pass 
over unto the feast of his translation, where I propose with the grace of God 
to recite some of them. Then let us pray to this glorious martyr to be our 
advocate, that by his petition we may come to everlasting bliss. Amen. 


St. Silvester 


Silvester is said of sile or sol which is light, and of terra the earth, as who 
saith the light of the earth, that is of the church. Or Silvester is said of silvas 
and of trahens, that is to say he was drawing wild men and hard unto the 
faith. Or as it is said in glossario, Silvester is to say green, that is to wit, 
green in contemplation of heavenly things, and a toiler in labouring himself; 
he was umbrous or shadowous. That is to say he was cold and refrigate 
from all concupiscence of the flesh, full of boughs among the trees of 
heaven. Eusebius of Cesarea compiled his legend, which the blessed 
Blasius in the counsel of seventy bishops recordeth, like as it is had in the 
decree. 

Silvester was son of one Justa and was learned and taught of a priest 
named Cyrinus, which did marvellously great alms and made hospitalities. 
It happed that he received a christian man into his house named Timothy, 
who no man would receive for the persecution of tyrants, wherefore the said 
Timothy suffered death and passion after that year whilst he preached justly 
the faith of Jesu Christ. It was so that the prefect Tarquinius supposed that 
Timothy had had great plenty of riches, which he demanded of Silvester, 
threatening him to the death but if he delivered them to him. And when he 
found certainly that Timothy had no great riches, he commanded to S. 
Silvester to make sacrifice to the idols, and if he did not he would make him 
suffer divers torments. S. Silvester answered: False, evil man, thou shalt die 
this night, and shalt have torments that ever shall endure, and thou shalt 
know, whether thou wilt or not, that he whom we worship is very God. 
Then S. Silvester was put in prison, and the provost went to dinner. Now it 
happed that as he ate, a bone of a fish turned in his throat and stuck fast, so 
that he could neither have it down ne up, and at midnight died like as S. 
Silvester had said, and then S. Silvester was delivered out of prison. He was 
so gracious that all christian men and paynims loved him, for he was fair 
like an angel to look on, a fair speaker, whole of body, holy in work, good 


in counsel, patient and charitable, and firmly established in the faith. He had 
in writing the names of all the widows and orphans that were poor, and to 
them he administered their necessity. He had a custom to fast all Fridays 
and Saturdays. And it was so that Melchiades, the bishop of Rome, died, 
and all the people chose S. Silvester for to be the high Bishop of Rome, 
which sore against his will was made pope. He instituted for to be fasted 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, and the Thursday for to be hallowed as 
Sunday. 

Now it happed that the Emperor Constantine did do slay all the christian 
men over all where he could find them, and for this cause S. Silvester fled 
out of the town with his clerks and hid him in a mountain. And for the 
cruelty of Constantine God sent him such a sickness that he became lazar 
and measel, and by the counsel of his physicians he got three thousand 
young children for to have cut their throats, for to have their blood in a bath 
all hot, and thereby he might be healed of his measelry. And when he 
should ascend into his chariot for to go to the place where he should be 
bathed, the mothers of the children came crying and braying for sorrow of 
their children, and when he understood that they were mothers of the 
children, he had great pity on them and said to his knights and them that 
were about him: The dignity of the empire of Rome is brought forth of the 
fountain of pity, the which hath stablished by decree that who that slayeth a 
child in battle shall have his head smitten off, then should it be great cruelty 
to us for to do to ours such thing as we defend to strange nations, for so 
should cruelty surmount us. It is better that we leave cruelty and that pity 
surmount us, and therefore me seemeth better to save the lives of these 
innocents, than by their of death I should have again my health, of the 
which we be not yet certain. Ne we may recover nothing for to slay them, 
for if so were that I should thereby have health, that should be a cruel health 
that should be bought with the death of so many innocents. Then he 
commanded to render and deliver again to the mothers their children, and 
gave to every each of them a good gift, and thus made them return to their 
houses with great joy, from whence they departed with great sorrow, and he 
himself returned again in his chariot unto his palace. Now it happed that the 
night after S. Peter and S. Paul appeared to this Emperor Constantine, 
saying to him: Because thou hast had horror to shed and spill the blood of 
innocents, our Lord Jesu Christ hath had pity on thee, and commandeth thee 


to send unto such a mountain where Silvester is hid with his clerks, and say 
to him that thou comest for to be baptized of him and thou shalt be healed 
of thy malady. And when he was awaked he did do call his knights and 
commanded them to go to that mountain and bring the Pope Silvester to 
him courteously and fair, for to speak with him. When S. Silvester saw from 
far the knights come to him, he supposed they sought him for to be 
martyred, and began to say to his clerks that they should be firm and stable 
in the faith for to suffer martyrdom. When the knights came to him they 
said to him much courteously that Constantine sent for him, and prayed him 
that he would come and speak with him. And forthwith he came, and when 
they had intersaluted each other, Constantine told to him his vision. And 
when Silvester demanded of him what men they were that so appeared to 
him, the emperor wist not ne could not name them. S. Silvester opened a 
book wherein the images of S. Peter and S. Paul were pourtrayed, and 
demanded of him if th bishop. The seventh, that the dime and tenth part of 
the possessions should be given to the church. After this the emperor came 
to S. Peter’s church and confessed meekly all his sins tofore all people, and 
what wrong he had done to christian men, and made to dig and cast out to 
make the foundements for the churches, and bare on his shoulders twelve 
hods or baskets full of earth. When Helen, the mother of Constantine, 
dwelling in Bethany, heard say that the emperor was become christian, she 
sent to him a letter, in which she praised much her son of this that he had 
renounced the false idols, but she blamed him much that he had renounced 
the law of the Jews, and worshipped a man crucified. Then Constantine 
remanded to his mother that she should assemble the greatest masters of the 
Jews, and he should assemble the greatest masters of the christian men, to 
the end that they might dispute and know which was the truest law. Then 
Helen assembled twelve masters which she brought with her, which were 
the wisest that they might find in that law, and S. Silvester and his clerks 
were of that other party. Then the emperor ordained two paynims, gentiles, 
to be their judges, of whom that one was named Crato, and that other 
Zenophilus, which were proved wise and expert, and they to give the 
sentence, and be judge of the disputation. Then began one of the masters of 
the Jews for to maintain and dispute his law, and S. Silvester and his clerks 
answered to his disputation, and to them all, always concluding them by 
scripture. The judges which were true and just, held more of the party of S. 


Silvester than of the Jews. Then said one of the masters of the Jews named 
Zambry, I marvel, said he, that ye be so wise and incline you to their words, 
let us leave all these words and go we to the effect of the deeds. Then he did 
do come a cruel bull, and said a word in his ear, and anon the bull died. 
Then the people were all against Silvester. Then said Silvester, believe not 
thou that he hath named in the ear the name of Jesu Christ, but the name of 
some devil, know ye verily it is no great strength to slay a bull, for a man, 
or a lion, or a serpent may well slay him, but it is great virtue to raise him 
again to life, then if he may not raise him it is by the devil. And if he may 
raise him again to life, I shall believe that he is dead by the power of God. 
And when the judges heard this, they said to Zambry, that had slain the bull, 
that he should raise him again. Then he answered that if Sylvester might 
raise him in the name of Jesus of Galilee his master, then he would believe 
in him, and thereto bound them all the Jews that were there. And S. 
Silvester first made his orisons and prayers to our Lord, and sith came to the 
bull and said to him in his ear: Thou cursed creature that art entered into 
this bull and hast slain him, go out in the name of Jesu Christ, in whose 
name I command thee bull, arise thou up and go thou with the other beasts 
debonairly, and anon the bull arose and went forth softly. Then the queen 
and the judges, which were paynims, were converted to the faith. 

In this time it happed that there was at Rome a dragon in a pit, which 
every day slew with his breath more than three hundred men. Then came 
the bishops of the idols unto the emperor and said unto him: O thou most 
holy emperor, sith the time that thou hast received christian faith the dragon 
which is in yonder fosse or pit slayeth every day with his breath more than 
three hundred men. Then sent the emperor for S. Silvester and asked 
counsel of him of this matter. S. Silvester answered that by the might of 
God he promised to make him cease of his hurt and blessure of this people. 
Then S Silvester put himself to prayer, and S. Peter appeared to him and 
said: Go surely to the dragon and the two priests that be with thee take in 
thy company, and when thou shalt come to him thou shalt say to him in this 
manner: Our Lord Jesu Christ which was born of the Virgin Mary, crucified, 
buried and arose, and now sitteth on the right side of the Father, this is he 
that shall come to deem and judge the living and the dead, I commend thee 
Sathanas that thou abide him in this place till he come. Then thou shalt bind 
his mouth with a thread, and seal it with thy seal , wherein is the imprint of 


the cross. Then thou and the two priests shall come to me whole and safe, 
and such bread as I shall make ready for you ye shall eat. Thus as S. Peter 
had said, S. Silvester did. And when he came to the pit, he descended down 
one hundred and fifty steps, bearing with him two lanterns, and found the 
dragon, and said the words that S. Peter had said to him, and bound his 
mouth with the thread, and sealed it, and after returned, and as he came 
upward again he met with two enchanters which followed him for to see if 
he descended, which were almost dead of the stench of the dragon, whom 
he brought with him whole and sound, which anon were baptized, with a 
great multitude of people with them. Thus was the city of Rome delivered 
from double death, that was from the culture and worshipping of false idols, 
and from the venom of the dragon. At the last when S. Silvester approached 
towards his death, he called to him the clergy and admonished them to have 
charity, and that they should diligently govern their churches, and keep their 
flock from the wolves. And after the year of the incarnation of our Lord 
three hundred and twenty, he departed out of this world and slept in our 
Lord, etc. 


St. Paul the first Hermit 


S. Paul which was the first hermit as S. Jerome writeth, was in the time of 
Decius and Valerianus, emperors, the year of the incarnation of our Lord 
two hundred and fifty-six. This holy man, S. Paul, saw men for christian 
faith cruelly tormented, wherefore he fled into the desert. Among whom he 
saw two cruelly tormented. The first for that he abode firmly in his faith, 
the judge did do anoint all his body with honey and did do bind his hands 
behind him on his back, and so did him be set in the heat of the sun for to 
be bitten and stung of flies and wasps; that other that was young he made 
him to be in a right soft bed between two sheets, among flowers and 
delectable roses and herbs sweet smelling, and therein he was bounden so 
that he might not move him. After, he made an harlot, a ribald, come to him 
alone for to touch his members and his body, to move to lechery. Finally, 
when the voluptuosity of his flesh surmounted him, and he might not 
defend himself ne his members, he bit off a piece of his tongue and spit it in 
her visage, which always enticed him to lechery by touching and by 
kissings, and so he voided the temptation fleshly, and the ribauld also, and 
deserved to have laud and victory. In this time S. Paul, tofore said, was 
young, about sixteen years of age, and dwelt in Thebaid which is a part of 
Egypt, with his sister Maurice. And when he saw the persecutions of 
christian men, he departed and became an hermit so long and so many 
years, that he was old one hundred and thirteen years. In this time S. 
Anthony was a hermit in another desert and was then ninety years of age. 
And on a time he thought in himself that in the world was none so good ne 
so great an hermit as he was himself. Hereupon came to him a revelation as 
he slept that, beneath all, low down in that desert was an hermit better than 
he, a all. And whiles they were thus talking a crow came flying and brought 
to them two loaves of bread ; and when the crow was gone S. Paul said: Be 
thou glad and joyful, for our Lord is debonair and merciful, he hath sent us 
bread for to eat. It is forty years passed that every day he hath sent me half a 


loaf, but now at thy coming he hath sent two whole loaves, and double 
provender. And they had question together until evensong time which of 
them both should entame or begin to take of the bread. At the last the bread 
departed even between their hands, and then they ate, and drank of the well 
or fountain. After graces said they had all that night collation together. On 
the morn said S. Paul: Brother, it is long sith that I knew that thou dwelledst 
in this region and in this country, and God had promised to me thy 
company, I shall now shortly die and shall go to Jesu Christ for to receive 
the crown to me promised, thou art come hither for to bury my body. When 
S. Anthony heard that, anon he began tenderly to weep, and wailed, praying 
that he might die with him and go in his company. S. Paul said: It is need 
yet that thou live for thy brethren, to the end that they by the ensample of 
thee be made firm and taught; wherefore I pray thee return to thine abbey 
and bring to me the mantle which Athanasius the bishop gave to thee for to 
wrap in my body. Then S. Anthony marvelled of this, that he knew of this 
bishop and of this mantle, and after durst nothing say, but did to him 
reverence, like as God had spoken to him, and weeping kissed his feet and 
his hands and came again to his abbey with great travail and labour, for he 
had from that one part to that other many journeys and foul way, through 
hayes and hedges, woods, stones, hills and valleys, and S. Anthony of great 
age and feeble of fasting, and not strong ne mighty. 

When he was come to his abbey, two of his disciples, to him most secret, 
demanded of him saying: Fair father, where have ye been so long? And he 
answered: Alas! I, wretched sinner, which bear falsely the name to be a 
monk, I have seen Eli the prophet, I have seen John the Baptist in desert, 
and certes I have seen S. Paul in Paradise. Thus speaking and beating his 
breast he brought the mantle out of his cell, and all stilly without more 
words, he went again the long way all alone through the desert unto S. Paul 
the hermit, having great desire to see him, for he was afeard lest he should 
die ere he might come again to him. It happed in the second journey, where 
S. Anthony went through the desert the third hour of the day, he saw the 
soul of S. Paul, shining, ascend into heaven among a great company of 
angels, of prophets, and also of apostles, and anon he fell down to the earth 
weeping and wailing, and crying with a high voice: Alas, Paul! wherefore 
leavest thou me so soon, which have so little seen thee? Then he had so 
great desire to see the corpse or body that he passed all the remnant of his 


way as soon as a bird flying, like as he was wont to tell and rehearse, and 
when he came to the cell of S. Paul he found that the body was right up on 
his knees and the visage and hands addressed towards heaven and supposed 
he had been alive and had made his prayers, but when he had advised it, he 
knew well that he was passed out of this world. What weepings and what 
wailings he made upon the body it were a piteous thing to hear; among all 
other he said: O holy soul, thy body showeth in death this that thou didst in 
thy life. After this he was much abashed how he should bury the body, for 
he had no instrument to make his sepulchre; then came two lions which 
much debonairly made a pit after the quantity of his body, and S. Anthony 
buried his body therein. And he took with him the coat of S. Paul which 
was made and and afterward, for great reverence, S. Anthony ware this coat 
and clad him withal in great and solemn feasts. Thus this holy man S. Paul 
died in the year of the incarnation of our Lord two hundred and eighty- 
eight. Let us then pray to him that he impetre and get us remission of our 
sins, that after this life we may come to everlasting joy and bliss in heaven. 
Amen. 


St. Remigius 


Remigius is said of remi, that is to say feeding, and geos, that is earth, as 
who saith feeding the earthly people with doctrine. Or of geon, that is a 
wrestler, for he was a pastor and a wrestler he fed his flock with the word of 
preaching, with suffrages of praying, and with example of conversation. 
There is three manner of armour that is for the defence, the shield, for to 
fight, the sword, for his salvation and health, the habergeon and helm. He 
wrestled against the devil with the shield of faith, with the sword of the 
word of God, and with the helmet of hope. Ignatius Archbishop of Rheims 
wrote his life. 

Remigius, an holy doctor, and confessor glorious of our Lord, was tofore 
his birth provided of our Lord, and foreseen of a holy hermit. When the 
persecution of the Vandals had almost wasted and destroyed nigh all 
France, there was a man recluse, holy and virtuous, which had lost his sight, 
which oft prayed to our Lord for peace and welfare of the church of France. 
He had on a time a vision, and him seemed an angel came to him and said: 
Know thou that the woman that thou knowest named Aline shall bring forth 
a son that shall be named Remigius, which shall deliver all the country from 
this persecution. And when he awoke he came to the house of this Aline 
and told to her his vision, and she would not believe it because of her age. 
The recluse said: It shall be so as I have said, and when thou hast given thy 
child suck, thou shalt give to me of thy milk, to put upon mine eyes, and 
therewith I shall be whole and recover my sight again. And like as he said 
all these things happened. And the woman had a child named Remigius, 
which when he came to the age of discretion, he fled the world, and entered 
into a reclusage. And sith after, for the great renown of his holy life, when 
he had been twenty-two years therein he was elect and chosen to be 
Archbishop of Rheims. He was so debonair that little birds came and ate on 
his table and took meat at his hand. It happed on a day that he was lodged in 
an house of a good woman which had but a little wine in her tonnel or 


vessel, and S. Remigius went in to the cellar and made the sign of the cross 
upon the ton, and prayed a while. Anon the ton was so full that it leapt over, 
by the merits of the good saint. 

Now it happed that Clodovius the king of France, which was a paynim, 
might not be converted for any preaching that his wife might do, which was 
a christian woman, unto the time that a great host of Alemans came into 
France. Then by the admonishment of his wife he made a vow that if the 
God that his wife worshipped would give him victory, he would be baptized 
at his returning from the battle. Thus, as he demanded, he vanquished the 
battle, and after came to Rheims to S. Remigius and prayed him that he 
would christen him. And when S. Remigius baptized him he had no 
chrisom ready, then a dove descended from heaven which brought the 
chrisom in an ampull of which the king was anointed and this ampull is 
kept in the church of S. Remigius at Rheims, of which the kings of France 
be anointed when they be crowned. S. Remigius had a niece which was 
married to a clerk named Genebaldus, which by devotion left his wife for to 
enter into religion. Then S. Remigius saw that the see of Rheims was over 
great, and ordained a see of a bishopric at Laon and made Genebald first 
bishop of that place. When Genebald was bishop his wife came thither to 
see him, and he remembered of the privily that they were wont to have 
together, and lay on a night with her, and engendered on her a child. When 
his wife knew that she was great and let him have knowledge thereof, and 
when he wist that it was a son, he commanded that it should be named 
Thief, because he had engendered it by theft. After for to quench the 
suspicion and the words of the people, he suffered that his wife should 
come to him as she did tofore, and anon after she conceived a daughter, 
whom he commanded to name a fox’s whelp, and after came to S. Remigius 
and confessed him of his sin, and took the stole off his neck and would 
leave his bishopric, but S. Remigius, after he had confessed him, comforted 
him, and gave him penance, and shut him in a little cell seven years long, 
and gave to him bread and water, and in the meanwhile he governed the 
church himself. At the end of seven years an angel came to the prison, and 
said to him that he had done well his penance, and bade him go out of the 
prison. To whom he said: I may not go out, for my lord S. Remigius hath 
closed the door and sealed it. And the angel said to him: Know thou that the 
door of heaven is opened to thee; I shall open this door without breaking of 


the seal which S. Remigius hath sealed. And anon the door was opened. 
Then Genebald fell down in the midst of the door in manner of a cross, and 
said: If our Lord Jesu Christ came hither I shall not go out but if S. 
Remigius, which shut and closed me herein, come and bring me out. And 
then the angel went anon and fetched S. Remigius and brought him to Laon, 
and he delivered him out of prison, and remised him and set him again in 
his see there, where he lived after, all the days of his life, holily. After his 
death, Thief his son was made bishop after him, which is also a saint in 
heaven, and at the last S. Remigius, after that God had shown many 
miracles for him, he departed out of this life unto everlasting joy the year of 
the incarnation of our Lord five hundred. 


St. Hilary 


Hilary is said of joyousness, for he was joyous in the service of God. Or 
Hilary is said virtuous and high, for he was high and strong in science, and 
virtuous in his life. Or Hilary is said of hilum, which is to say dark matter, 
for he had in his dictes great obscurity and profoundness. 

S. Hilary, which was Bishop of Poictiers, was born in the country of 
Guienne. He had a wife wedded, and a daughter, and whereas he was in 
habit secular he lived after the life of a monk. He profited so much in holy 
life and sciences that he was chosen Archbishop of Poictiers. A manner of 
an heresy reigned in his country and through all France, which was the sect 
of the Arians, the which he destroyed to his power. Nevertheless by the 
commandment of the emperor, which was of the party of the heretics, by the 
suggestion of two bishops of that sect he was exiled, with which two 
bishops he disputed, and overcame them. Afterward, for they might not 
gainsay the truth of the matter, ne could not bear ne answer to his 
eloquence, so that he was constrained to come again to Poictiers. And as he 
passed by an isle of the sea, which was full of serpents, he chased them 
away by the virtue of his commandment, and by his sight only, and pight a 
staff in the middle of the isle and gave to the serpents liberty to come to that 
staff and not to pass farther, and the serpents obeyed him, which part is no 
land now but sea. 

When S. Hilary came to Poictiers he met a child dead, borne for to be 
buried, and the child was not baptized; which child by virtue of his prayer 
he raised to life, for he lay long in the dust in prayer, and when he arose out 
of his prayer the child arose from death to life. 

S. Hilary had a daughter named Apia and she would have been married, 
but S. Hilary preached to her so much of the estate of virginity that she 
changed her purpose. And when she was confirmed in this will and purpose 
S. Hilary doubted that she should change, and prayed our Lord for to take 
her while she was in good purpose, and anon she died, and S. Hilary buried 


her. And when her mother the wife of S. Hilary saw that her daughter was 
dead, she prayed to her husband, that he should impetre and get for her like 
as he had done for his daughter. And anon as S. Hilary had made his orison, 
she died, and by this manner he sent tofore him his wife and his daughter. 

In this time the pope Leo, which favoured heresy, called a counsel of 
bishops, but he sent not for S. Hilary that he should come thereto, 
notwithstanding S. Hilary came thither. When the pope saw him come, he 
commanded that no man should arise against him, ne give him no place. 
Then said the pope to him: Thou art Hilary the cock, and not the son of an 
hen. And Hilary answered: I am Hilary and no cock, but a bishop in Gallia 
that is in France. Then said the pope, Thou art Hilary Gallus, and I am Leo 
of the Papal See, Judge. To whom Hilary said: If thou be Leo yet art thou 
not of the Tribe of Judah. Then the pope had great indignation and said to 
him: Abide thou a little, and I shall pay to thee thine hire; and S. Hilary 
answered: And if thou come not again who shall pay me for thee? And the 
pope answered: I shall come again and shall beat down thy pride. Then the 
pope went down into the low chamber for to ease him, and by the conduit 
of his nether part voided out all the entrails of his body, and so died 
suddenly. Thus then as he abode the pope S. Hilary found no place to sit on, 
ne none would remove to make him place, and when he saw that, he said: 
Domini est terra, the earth longeth to our Lord, and sat down upon the earth, 
and the earth arose up by miracle by the will of our Lord, in such wise that 
he sat as high as the other, and anon after, word came that the pope was 
dead. Then S. Hilary confirmed all the other bishops that were there in the 
faith, and so confirmed, each went in to his country. 

In the end, when S. Hilary had impetred of God many miracles to be 
showed by his prayer, he became sick, and saw his death approach. Then he 
called to him one of his chaplains whom he much loved and said to him: Go 
thou out and bring to me word what thou hearest. When he had been long 
without, he came in and told to S. Hilary that he had heard a great noise in 
the city; and when it was midnight he sent his chaplain again to hearken as 
he had done tofore; and when he came again in to the chamber for to tell 
that he had heard nothing, a great clear light entered in, that the priest might 
not behold it. And when the light departed S. Hilary died, that was the year 
of grace three hundred and forty, let us pray to him that he pray for us. 
Amen 


The Invention of St. Firmin 


In the time of the invention of S Firmin the martyr, was S. Savin, bishop of 
Amiens, and saw that tofore him in the time of S. Honor, our Lord had done 
take up the bodies of S. Fulcian, S. Victorice, and S. Gentian, and thought 
all an whole night upon the body of S. Firmin the martyr. And when it was 
day this holy man S. Savin summoned the clergy and the people to fast and 
make prayers through the city of Amiens, to the end that our Lord would 
show them the place where the body of S. Firmin the martyr lay. And on the 
third day our Lord sent such a miracle that he sent a ray of the sun, which 
pierced the wall of the monastery on the same place where the body lay. 
Then they began to dig and delve there, and when they came nigh the body, 
there issued out so great a sweetness out of the pit, that all they that were 
there weened they had been in Paradise. And it seemed that if all the spices 
of the world had been stamped together it should not have smelled so well 
ne so sweet, and this sweet odour spread through the city of Amiens and 
divers cities about, that is to wit Therouanne, Cambray and Noyon. And the 
people of these cities moved them each from his place with candles and 
offerings, without sayer or commander, but for the odour that so spread, and 
came unto this glorious saint. And as the body was borne in the city of 
Amiens, there were showed such miracles that never none were like found 
ne seen tofore of any saint, for the elements moved them by the miracle of 
this saint; the snow that was that time great on the earth was turned into 
powder and dust by the heat that was then, and the ice that hung on the trees 
became flowers and leaves, and the meadows about Amiens flowered and 
became green, and the sun which by his nature should go low, that day 
ascended as high as she is on S. John’s day at noon in the summer. And as 
men bare the body of this saint the trees inclined and worshipped the body, 
and all manner sick men, of what malady they had, they received health in 
the invention of the blessed body of S. Firmin. And the burgesses that were 
in their gowns and mantles had so great heat that they called their servants 


and bond men, of whom there were many that day in Amiens, and 
affranchised them for to bear their clothes into the city of Amiens. Our Lord 
did do show such miracles, and so far sent the odour that the lord of 
Beaugency which was at a window and was sick of lazary, smelled the 
odour and was anon guerished and whole. And he took his gold and came 
and did homage unto the body of S. Firmin in the city of Amiens. Our Lord 
hath showed many miracles for this glorious saint, and much he ought to be 
honoured in this world, and then pray we unto this blessed saint, S. Firmin, 
that he pray for us to our Lord that he will pardon us our sins, and octroy 
and grant to us the glory of heaven. Amen. 


St. Macarias 


Macarius is said of macha, which is as much to say as engine, and of ares, 
which is to say virtue. Or Macarius is said of macha, that is to say smiting, 
and of rio, that is to say master, for he was ingenious against the fallacy of 
the devil, virtuous of life, smiting in chastening his body, and master in the 
governance of prelacy. 

S. Macarius was in a desert, and entered in to a pit or sepulchre, whereas 
had been buried many bodies of paynims, for to sleep, and he drew out one 
of these bodies and laid it under his head instead of a pillow. Then came 
thither devils for to make him aghast and afeard, and said one to another: 
Come with me to bathe thee. And the body that lay under his head said: I 
may not come, for I have a pilgrim upon me lying, that I may not move. For 
all this S. Macarius was not afeard, but he beat the body with his fist, and 
said: Arise and go if thou mayst. When the devils saw that they might not 
make him afeard they cried with a great voice: Macarius, thou hast 
vanquished and overcome us twice. On a time as Macarius was nigh his 
house, the devil came with a great scythe on his neck, and would have 
smitten therewith S. Macarius, and the devil said to him: Thou dost to me 
great violence and force for I may not prevail against thee. Lo! what thou 
doest I do, thou fastest and I eat not, thou wakest and I never sleep, but 
there is one thing in which thou overcomest me, and Macarius said: What is 
that? To whom the devil said: That is humility, and thy meekness by which 
I may not prevail against thee. 

It happed on a time that a great temptation came upon S. Macarius, and 
much tempted him, and anon he filled a sack full of stones, and laid it on 
his neck and bare it many journeys together through the desert. Then 
another hermit met him and demanded him why he bare so great a burden, 
and he answered: I travail my body because it suffereth not me in peace, 
and thus I vex him that vexed me. This holy abbot S. Macarius saw passing 
tofore him a devil in the habit of a man, which was the clothing of a herald, 


all linen full of holes, and in every hole hung a phial, and he demanded him 
whither he went. The devil answered him, I go for to give drink unto these 
hermits, then demanded him, S. Macarius, wherefore he bare so many 
phials. And he answered: I shall offer to them one, and if he may not drink 
of that one, I shall proffer him another, and so the third, and of all the other, 
each after other, until they may find something pleasant to them for to fall 
into temptation. And when he came again, S. Macarius called him, and 
demanded him what he had found, and he answered that he had evil sped, 
for they were all so holy and blessed that they recked not of his drink, save 
one only which is named Theodistus. Then S. Macarius arose and came to 
these hermits, and found them all in good point save him whom the devil 
had tempted. Then S. Macarius did so much by his exhortation that he 
brought him again in the right way. Another time S. Macarius met the devil 
and demanded him whence he came, and the devil answered: I come from 
visiting thy brethren, then said S. Macarius: How do they? The devil 
answered: Evil. And he asked wherefore, and the devil said: For they all 
holy, and that worst is, there was on that was mine and I have lost him, for 
he is now made holier than the others. When S. Macarius heard this he gave 
laudings and thankings to God. It happed on a time S. Macarius found in his 
way the head of a dead man, and he demanded of it whose head it was, and 
the head answered: Of a paynim, and Macarius said to him: Where is thy 
soul? He answered: In hell; and he demanded if it were deep in hell, and he 
said: Deeper than is from heaven to earth. And after he demanded if there 
were any beneath him, and he said the Jews be lower than he was; he asked 
if there were any lower or beneath the Jews; to whom he said that the false 
christian men be yet lower and deeper in hell than the Jews, for as much as 
they have despited and villained the blood of Jesu Christ of which they 
were redeemed, so much the more be they tormented. 

On atime S. Macarius went in a desert and at the end of every mile he set 
a reed in the earth for to have knowledge thereby to turn again, and went 
forth nine days’ journey, and after, he slept. And the devil took all these 
reeds and bound them and laid them at his head, wherefore he had great 
labour for to come again into his house. An hermit which was in desert was 
much tempted for to go again to the world, and he thought in his heart that 
he should do more good to be among the people than he should do in his 
hermitage. Then he told all this to S. Macarius, and S. Macarius said to him: 


Thus shalt thou say to thy thoughts, that for the love of Jesu Christ I keep 
the walls of this cell. 

It happed on a time that S. Macarius killed fly that bit him, and when he 
saw the blood of this fly, he repented him, and so, repentant of that, would 
revenge it, and anon unclothed him and went naked in the desert six 
months, and suffered himself to be bitten of the flies. After this S. Macarius 
when he had long lived, and God had showed many miracles for him, and 
had flowered in many virtues, he died and rendered his soul unto our Lord 
Jesu Christ, qui est benedictus in secula seculorum. Amen. 


St. Felix, said Inpincis 


Felix was surnamed Inpincis, and is said of the place where he resteth, or of 
the pointelles of greffes. A greffe is properly called a pointel to write in 
tables of wax, by which he suffered death. And some say that he was a 
schoolmaster and taught children, and was to them much rigorous. After he 
was known of the paynims, and because he confessed plainly that he was 
christian and believed in Jesu Christ he was delivered to be tormented into 
the hands of the children his scholars, whom he had taught and learned, 
which scholars slew him with their pointelles, pricks, and greffes, and yet 
the church holdeth him for no martyr but for a confessor. And the paynims 
said to him that he should do sacrifice to the idols, but he blew on them and 
anon they fell to the earth. It is read in a legend that when Maximus, bishop 
of Nola, and Valerian, fled the persecution of the paynims, the bishop was 
tormented with hunger and thirst so much that he fell down to the ground, 
wherefore Felix was sent of an angel to him, and he bare nothing with him 
for to give to him, and he saw by him a cluster of raisins hanging on a tree, 
which he laid on his shoulders hastily, and bare it with him. And when the 
bishop was dead. Felix was elected and chosen to be bishop. And as he 
preached on a time the persecutors sought him, and he hid him in the clefts 
of a broken wall, and incontinent by the will of God came spincops and 
made their work and nets before him that they might not find him. And 
when the tyrants could not find him they went their way, and he went 
thence and came to the house of a widow, and took there his refection of her 
three months, and yet he saw her never in the visage. And at last when the 
peace was made he went him in to his church and there died and rested in 
our Lord and was buried by the city in a place that was called Pincis. 

And this Felix had a brother which was in likewise named Felix, and 
when this Felix was constrained to adore the idols he said: Ye be enemies 
unto your gods, for if ye bring me to them like as my brother did, and they 
shall fall to the earth and break. 


On a time this Felix did do labour his garden where he had set coles and 
worts for his use, and some of his neighbours would have stolen away these 
coles and worts, and hoed in the garden all the night and digged, and on the 
morming S. Felix saluted them, and anon they confessed their sin, and he 
pardoned them and then they went their way. 

And a little while after the paynims came for to take S. Felix, and anon so 
great dolour and pain took them that they began to howl as dogs. And he 
said to them: Believe ye in God and say ye that Jesu Christ is very God, and 
do you to be baptized, and ye shall be whole, and your pain shall cease, and 
so they did, and anon they were all whole. And after, the bishop of the idols 
came to him and said: Sire, as soon as our God saw thee he fled, and when I 
said Why fleest thou? he said: I may not suffer the virtue of Felix, and when 
my God doubteth thee, much more I ought to doubt thee, and when Felix 
had confirmed him in the faith he baptized him. And Felix said to them that 
adored Apollo: If Apollo be very God, let him say to me what I hold in my 
hand. And he had in his hand a schedule wherein was written the orison of 
our Lord, that is the Paternoster. And he might not answer, wherefore the 
paynims were converted to our Lord. And at last when he had sung his mass 
and the peace given to the people, he fell down in prayer upon the pavement 
of the church and passed out of this life unto our Lord. 


St. Marcel 


Marcel is as much to say as denying to do evil, or it is said as smiting the 
seas, that is to say the adversities of the world, for the world resembleth the 
sea. For like as Chrysostom saith upon Matthew: Continual dread is his 
confuse, and always in the sea is continual dread, the image of death and 
perpetual disordinance without ceasing. 

S. Marcel was chief bishop and pope of Rome. He went to chastise and 
reprove Maximian the emperor of this, that he was over cruel to christian 
people. And the emperor had of him so great despite that he made of the 
house of a good woman, of which S. Marcel had made a church, the said 
emperor made it a stable for horses, and in the place where S. Marcel had 
sung mass, the emperor made him to keep his horse, in which service S. 
Marcel was all his life after, and in that service S. Marcel died holily the 
year of the incarnation of our Lord two hundred and four score and seven. 


St. Anthony 


Anthony is said of Ana, which is as much to say as high, and tenens that is 
holding, which is as much as to say as holding high things and despising the 
world. He despised the world and said: It is deceiving, transitory and bitter, 
and Athanasius wrote his life. 

S. Anthony was born in Egypt of good and religious father and mother, 
and when he was but twenty years old, he heard on a time in the church 
read in the gospel, that said: If thou wilt be perfect go sell all that thou hast 
and give it to poor men; and then according thereto he sold all that he had, 
and gave it to the poor people and became an hermit. He had overmany 
temptations of the devil. Then on a time when he had overcome the spirit of 
fornication which tempted him therein by the virtue of his faith, the devil 
came to him in the form of a little child all black, and fell down at his feet 
and confessed that he was the devil of fornication, which S. Anthony had 
desired and prayed to see him, for to know him that so tempted young 
people. Then said S. Anthony: Sith I have perceived that thou art so foul a 
thing I shall never doubt thee. 

After, he went into a hole or cave to hide him, and anon he found there a 
great multitude of devils, that so much beat him that his servant bare him 
upon his shoulders in to his house as he had been dead. When the other 
hermits were assembled and wept his death, and would have done his 
service, suddenly S. Anthony revived and made his servant to bear him into 
the pit again where the devils had so evil beaten him, and began to summon 
the devils again, which had beaten him, to battles. And anon they came in 
form of divers beasts wild and savage, of whom that one howled, another 
siffled, and another cried, and another brayed and assailed S. Anthony, that 
one with the horns, the others with their teeth, and the others with their 
paws and ongles, and disturned, and all to-rent his body that he supposed 
well to die. Then came a clear brightness, and all the beasts fled away, and 
S. Anthony understood that in this great light our Lord came, and he said 


twice: Who art thou? The good Jesu answered: I am here, Anthony. Then 
said S. Anthony: O good Jesu! where hast thou been so long? why wert 
thou not here with me at the beginning to help me and to heal my wounds? 
Then our Lord said: I was here but I would see and abide to see thy battle, 
and because thou hast manly fought and well maintained thy battle, I shall 
make thy name to be spread through all the world. S. Anthony was of so 
great fervour and burning love to God, that when Maximus, the emperor, 
slew and martyred christian men, he followed the martyrs that he might be a 
martyr with them and deserve it, and was sorry that martyrdom was not 
given to him. 

After this, as S. Anthony went in desert he found a platter of silver in his 
way; then he thought whence this platter should come, seeing it was in no 
way for any man to pass, and also if it had fallen from any man he should 
have heard it sound in the falling. Then said he well that the devil had laid it 
there for to tempt him, and said: Ha! devil, thou weenest to tempt me and 
deceive me, but it shall not be in thy power. Then the platter vanished away 
as a little smoke. And in likewise it happed him of a mass of gold that he 
found in this way, which the devil had cast for to deceive him, which he 
took and cast it into the fire and anon it vanished away. After, it happed that 
S. Anthony on a time was in prayer, and saw in a vision all the world full of 
snares and gins. Then cried S. Anthony and said: O good Lord, who may 
escape from these snares? And a voice said to him: Very humility shall 
escape them without more. 

When S. Anthony on a time was left in the air, the devils came against 
him and laid to him all the evils that he had done from his childhood, tofore 
the angels. Then said the angels: Thou oughtest not to tell the evils that 
have been defeated, but say if thou know any evil sith he was made a monk, 
then the devils contrived many evils, and when they might not prove them, 
the angels bare him higher than tofore, and after set him again in his place. 
S. Anthony recordeth of himself that he had seen a man so great and so high 
that he vaunted himself to be the virtue and the providence of God, and said 
to me: Demand of me what thou wilt and I shall give it to thee. And I spit in 
the midst of his visage, and anon I armed me with the sign of the cross, and 
ran upon him, and anon he vanished away. And after this the devil appeared 
to him in so great a stature that he touched the heaven, and when S. 
Anthony had demanded him what he was, he answered: I am the devil and 


demand thee why these monks and these cursed christian men do me thus 
much shame? S. Anthony said: They do it by good right, for thou dost to 
them the worst thou canst, and the devil answered: I do to them none harm, 
but they trouble each other, I am destroyed and come to naught because that 
Jesu Christ reigneth over all. 

A young man passed by S. Anthony and his bow in his hand, and beheld 
how S. Anthony played with his fellows, and was evil apaid. Then S. 
Anthony said to him that he should bend his bow, and so he did, and shot 
two or three shots tofore him, and anon he unbent his bow. Then demanded 
him S. Anthony why he held not his bow bent. And he answered that it 
should then be over weak and feeble; then said to him S. Anthony: In 
likewise play the monks, for to be after more strong to serve God. 

A man demanded of S. Anthony what he might do to please God, and he 
answered: Over all where thou shalt be or shalt go, have God tofore thine 
eyes, and the holy scripture, and hold thee in one place all still, and walk 
not ne royle not about in the country, do these three things and thou shalt be 
safe. 

An abbot came to S. Anthony for to be counselled of him what he might 
do for to be saved. S. Anthony answered to him: Have none affiance in the 
good that thou hast done, ne that thou hast kept thy belly and thy tongue 
well soberly, and repent thee not of penance that thou hast done I say, for 
like as fishes that have been long in the water when they come in to dry 
land they must die, in like wise the monks that go out of their cloister or 
cells, if they converse long with seculars they must needs lose their holiness 
and leave their good life. It behoveth the monks that they be solitary, and 
that they have three battles, that is of hearing, of speaking, and of seeing, 
and if they have but one of these battles, that is of the heart, yet they have 
overmuch. 

Some hermits came to S. Anthony for to visit him, and their abbot was 
with them; then said S. Anthony to the hermits: Ye have a good wise man 
with you, and after he said to the abbot: Thou hast founden good brethren. 
Then answered the abbot: Truly I have good brethren, but there is no door 
on their house, each body may enter that will, and go into the stable and 
unbind the ass of within. And this said he because that the brethren had 
overmuch their mouths open to speak, for anon as they have thought on a 
thing is it come to the mouth. Then S. Anthony said: Ye ought to know that 


there be three bodily movings, that one is of nature, another of overmuch 
plenty of meats, and the third of the devil. 

There was an hermit that had renounced the world, but not perfectly, for 
he had somewhat proper to himself, whom S. Anthony sent to the market to 
buy flesh, and as he was coming and brought the flesh, the dogs assailed 
him, and all totare him, and took the flesh from him; and when he came to 
S. Anthony he told him what was happed to him; and then said S. Anthony 
to him: Thus as the hounds have done to thee, so do the devils to monks that 
keep money and have some proper to themselves. 

On a time as S. Anthony was in the wilderness in his prayer and was 
weary, he said to our Lord, Lord, I have great desire to be saved, but my 
thoughts let me. Then appeared an angel to him and said: Do as I do, and 
thou shalt be safe, and he went out and saw him one while labour and 
another while pray, do thus and thou shalt be saved. 

On a time when the brethren hermits were assembled tofore S. Anthony, 
they demanded of him of the state of souls when they be departed from the 
body, and the next night after a voice called S. Anthony and said: Arise, and 
go out and see up on high. When S. Anthony beheld upward on high he saw 
one long and terrible, whose head touched the clouds, which kept people 
having wings that would have fled to heaven, and this great man retained 
and caught some, and others he might not retain ne let for they flew forth 
up. Then he heard a noise full of joy, and another full of sorrow, and he 
understood that this was the devil that retained some souls that went not to 
heaven, and the other he might not hold ne retain, wherefore he made 
sorrow, and for the other he made joy, and so he heard the sorrow and the 
joy meddled together. 

It happed on a time that S. Anthony laboured with his brethren the 
hermits, and he saw a vision much sorrowful, and therefore he kneeled 
down on his knees and prayed our Lord that he would empesh the great 
sorrow that was to come. Then the other hermits demanded what thing it 
was, and he said that it was a great sorrow, for I have seen of great plenty of 
beasts which environed me, which feared all the country, and I wot well that 
this is to say that there shall come a great trouble of men like unto beasts, 
that shall defoul the sacraments of holy church. Then came a voice from 
heaven to S. Anthony that said that great abomination shall come to mine 
altar. And anon after, the heresy of Arius began, and much troubled holy 


church, and did many evils. They beat monks and other all naked tofore the 
people, and slew christian men like sheep upon the altars, and in especial 
one Balachyn did great persecution to whom S. Anthony wrote a letter 
which said: I see the ire and mal talent of our Lord coming upon thee if 
thou suffer not the christians to live in peace. Then I command thee that 
thou do to them no more villainy or thou shalt have a mischance hastily. 
The unhappy man received this letter and began to mock S. Anthony, and 
Spit on it, and beat well him that brought the letter, and sent again to S. 
Anthony these words: If thou hast so great charge of thy monks come to me 
and I shall give to thee my discipline: but it happed that the fifteenth day 
after he mounted upon a horse over debonair, and nevertheless when the 
horse felt him upon him he bit him on the legs and thighs that he died on the 
third day. 

It happed another time that the hermits were come to S. Anthony and 
demanded of him a collation. Then said S. Anthony: Do ye this that is 
written in the gospel, if one give to the other a stroke on that one cheek 
show him that other? And they made answer: We may not do so; then said 
he: Suffer ye it once debonairly; they answered: We may not. Then said S. 
Anthony to his servant: Give them to drink good wine, for these monks be 
over delicious. Fair brethren, put yourselves to prayer, for ye have much 
great need. At the last S. Anthony assembled the hermits and gave to them 
the peace, and died and departed out of this world holily when he was of the 
age of an hundred and five years. Pray we to him that he pray for us. 


St. Fabian the Martyr 


Fabian is as much to say as making sovereign beatitude or blessedness, that 
is to wit in getting in three manner wises or manners. First by right and 
reason of adoption of being in achate, and by victory. 

S. Fabian was a citizen and burgess of Rome, and it happed when the 
pope was dead that the people assembled for to choose another pope. And 
S. Fabian came to the election for to know who should be elect and chosen 
to that dignity. And anon a white dove descended from heaven and rested 
upon his head, and when the people saw that they marvelled much, and all 
they by common accord chose him for to be pope. This holy man Fabian, 
after when he was pope, he ordained throughout all the countries, seven 
deacons, and to them seven subdeacons, for to write the lives of martyrs. 

There was an emperor in his time named Philip, which was much sinful, 
and came boldly in the vigil of Easter in to the church for to be houseled 
and communed, whom the pope drove away and denied to him the 
communion, until he had gone and shriven him of his sins, and let him 
stand among the seculars. This holy pope also ordained the chrism in the 
church. Then at the last when he had been pope thirteen years Decius the 
emperor commanded to smite off his head, and so he was crowned with the 
crown of martyrdom the year of our Lord two hundred and fifty-three. 


St. Sebastian 


Sebastian is said of sequens and beatitudo, and astim and ana, that is to say 
following the blessedness of the heavenly city, and this he gat five manner 
wises, after S. Austin, that is to say he gat by poverty the kingdom, with 
sorrow joy, with labour rest, with trouble glory, and with death life. Or 
Sebastianus is said of basto, for by the help of Christ he flourished in the 
church, and had a custom to comfort the martyrs in their torments. 

S. Sebastian was a man of great faith, a good christian man, and was born 
in Narbonne, and after taught and endoctrined in the city of Milan, and was 
so well beloved of Diocletian and Maximian, emperors of Rome, that they 
made him master and duke of their meiny and power, and always would 
have him in their presence. And he was always with them in habit of a 
knight, and was girded with a girdle of gold above like as was used. And all 
this did he not for jollity, ne for cause that he dreaded death, or to die for the 
love of Jesu Christ, but he did it for to comfort the christian men in their 
belief when they were in distress for to reny the faith for dread of 
tormenting their body. 

It happed that two brethren german, very christian men and noble of 
lineage named Marcus and Marcellianus, were taken and constrained by the 
emperor for to worship and do sacrifice unto the idols, and there was given 
to them thirty days to be in prison without to receive death for their 
christian faith, within which time they might counsel and advise themselves 
whether they would do sacrifice to the idols or to leave, and their friends 
were suffered in this time of respite to come to them in prison, for to entreat 
and revoke them from their faith for to save their lives. Then came their 
parents and friends to them, and began to say: Whence cometh this hardness 
of heart that ye despise the old age of your father and mother which be now 
old? Ye get unto them new sorrows, the great pain that they had in your 
birth was not so great as the sorrow that they have now, and the sorrow that 
your mother suffereth is not to rehearse, wherefore right dear friends we 


pray you that ye will to these sorrows put some remedy, and depart you and 
leave the error of the christian men. And anon, after these words, their 
mother came, and entered in, in crying and tearing the hair of her head and 
in showing her paps, and said all weeping: Alas! I am mechant and unhappy 
that lose my two sons that I have given suck and nourished so sweetly; thou 
fair son, thou wert sweet and debonair to me. And to that other she said: 
Thou wert like and semblest well thy father. Alas! to what mischief and 
sorrow am I delivered for you my fair sons; I lose my sons which by their 
own will go for to die. My most dear children, have ye mercy on your 
sorrowful mother, that am in so great misease and in so great weepings for 
you; O poor caitiff that I am, what shall I do that lose my two sons? and to 
the death I see them go by their free will. Alas! this is a new manner of 
death, for to desire the death tofore it come. The mother had unnethe said 
her complaint but that their father was brought between two servants, which 
at the entry showed to his sons dust upon the poverty of his hoar head and 
cried: Alas I sorrowful caitiff come to the death of my two sons, which by 
their own agreement will die. O my over dearest sons that were the 
sustenance and staff of mine old age, sweetly nourished and taught and 
learned in science, what is this open foolishness and rage that is come on 
you and causeth you to love and desire so the death? There was never such 
a folly ne rage seen in the world. O ye my friends come forth and help me 
to beweep my children, ye that have hearts of pity, and ye old and young, 
weep ye, and I will weep so much that I see not the death of my sons. In the 
while that the father thus wept and said, came the two wives of these two 
sons, which bare in their arms their children, which weeping and crying 
said: Say ye now that be our dear husbands, in what ward leave ye us and 
your children! Alas, what shall become of us, our children, and our goods, 
that for your sake shall be lost? Alas caitiffs that we be, what thing is to us 
happened? how have ye hearts of iron? in what manner may ye so be 
hardened, so out of nature, and so cruel, that also despise your father and 
mother and refuse all your friends, chase away your wives, and reny and 
forsake your children, and with your will deliver yourselves for to die 
shamefully? Of these lamentable words tofore written, the two said sons 
Marcus and Marcellianus were so abashed and their hearts mollified, that 
almost they were returned from the christian faith, and would for the favour 
of their parents and friends have done sacrifice unto the idols. But at these 


words was S. Sebastian as a knight; when he saw them thus travailed, and 
so amollished anon came to them and said: O right noble knights of Jesu 
Christ, wise and hardy, which be come to the victory and now go aback, and 
for a few blandishing words vain and miserable, ye will lose the victory 
permanable, lose ye not the everlasting life for the blandishing words of 
women, be ye example to other christian men for to be strong in the faith, 
address ye your hearts above the world, and lose ye not your crown for the 
weepings of your wives and your children. They that now weep, certes 
should this day be glad and joyous if they knew that ye know. They ween 
that there be none other life but this which they see tofore their eyes, which 
after this shall come to nought: if they knew what is that other life without 
death and without heaviness, in which is joy permanable and everlasting, 
without doubt they would haste them for to go with you unto that life and 
should repute this life as vain. For it is full of misery and also false, and sith 
the beginning of the world hath deceived all his friends and conquered all 
them that have affiance in him, for she hath lied in her promise, yet doth she 
daily in this life more harm, for she maketh gluttons, and other she maketh 
lecherous, she maketh thieves for to slay, and the angry cruel, and the liars 
false and deceivable; she putteth discord among wedded and married 
people, and debate among the peaceable, by the world cometh all malice 
and also felony. This evil do they that in this life put their desires and ween 
long to live therein, and when they that thus serve the world have used their 
life in doing this evil aforesaid, then giveth she to them her daughter, that is 
the death perpetual; that is the reward that the life of this world giveth to her 
servants that depart from this world dispurveyed, and bear nothing with 
them but their sins. After this S. Sebastian turned him to their parents and 
friends and said to them in this manner: O ye my friends, lo, here the life of 
this world which deceiveth you in such wise that ye discounsel your friends 
from the everlasting life, ye distrouble your children that they should not 
come to the company of heaven, and to the honour permanable and to the 
amity of the emperor celestial, by your foolish words and your false 
weepings; if they should assent to your repeal, they should but a while 
dwell with you, and after should depart from your company where ye 
should see them in torments that should never end, whereas cruel flame 
devoureth the souls of miscreants and worshippers of idols, and the dragons 
eat the lips of cursed men, and the serpents destroy them that be evil; there 


where is heard nothing but wailings, weepings, and horrible cries of souls 
which burn continually in the fire of hell, and ever shall burn without dying. 
Suffer ye that your sons escape these torments, and think how ye may 
escape and let them suffer death for the love of Jesu Christ. Think not but 
they, when they shall be thus departed from you, go for to make ready your 
place and your mansion in heaven, where ye and your children may be in 
joy perpetual. In this hour and time that S. Sebastian, that was in habit of a 
knight clad with a mantle and girt with a girdle of gold, and had said these 
words, anon came a great light, in the which appeared a youngling clad with 
a white mantle among seven angels, and gave to S. Sebastian the peace 
saying: Thou shalt be alway with me. This saw the wife of Nicostratus 
named Zoe in whose house Marcus and Marcellianus were in prison, which 
had been mute and dumb six years by a sickness that she had; but she had 
understood that which S. Sebastian had said and had seen the light about 
him, and she fell down to his feet, and by signs of her hands made prayers 
to him. And after when S. Sebastian knew that she had lost her speech, anon 
he said to her: If I be the servant of Jesu Christ and if all that I have said be 
true, then I pray him that he will render to thee thy speech again that opened 
the mouth of Zacharias the prophet. And anon escried this woman much 
high, and said: The word that thou hast said is very true, and blessed be 
thou and the word of thy mouth, and blessed be all they that by thee believe 
in Jesu Christ the son of God, for I have seen certainly seven angels tofore 
thee holding a book, in which was written all that which thou hast said, and 
cursed be they that believe thee not. And Nicostratus husband of this 
woman, and the father and mother, and all the friends of Marcellianus and 
Marcus received the christian faith and were all baptized by Polycarpus the 
priest unto the number of seventy-eight persons, men, women, and children. 
And ten days during they abode together in orisons and prayers, and 
thanked God of his benefits. Among them was Tranquillinus, father unto 
the holy martyrs aforesaid, which had eleven year during, the gout in his 
feet and hands, and as soon as Polycarp had baptized him he became as 
whole and sound in his feet and hands as a child. After the ten days, 
Agrestin and Chromatius, provosts of Rome, made Tranquillinus their 
father to come tofore them, and demanded of him how his sons were 
advised and counselled, and he answered: Much well did ye when ye gave 
to them respite, for in the meantime they that should have died have found 


life and joy. And the provost supposed that his sons had been turned, and 
said: To-morn I shall see how thy sons shall make sacrifice to the idols, by 
whom thou and they may dwell in peace. And Tranquillinus said: Gentle 
man, if thou wilt justly adore and work about me and my sons thou shalt 
find that the name of christian men is of great virtue. And the provost said: 
Tranquillinus, art thou wood? And he answered: I have been out of my wit, 
but as soon as I believed in Jesu Christ I received health of body and of 
soul. The provost said: I see well that the respite of thy sons hath brought 
thee in error. Tranquillinus said: Know you of what works come error? The 
provost bade him say, and he said: The first error is to leave the way of life 
and go by the way of death for to dispute that men which be dead for to be 
gods, and to adore their images, made of wood or of stone. The provost 
said: Then they be no gods that we adore? Tranquillinus said: It is read in 
our books what men they were that ye adore for gods, how evil they lived, 
and how mechantly they died. Saturnus whom ye worship for god was lord 
of Crete, and ate the flesh of his children, how? is not he one of your gods? 
And Jupiter his son, whom ye adore, which slew his father, and took his 
sister to his wife, what evil was this? how art thou in great error that adorest 
this cursed man, and sayest to the image of stone: Thou art my god, and to 
the stock of tree: Help me. The provost said: If there be none but one God 
invisible that ye adore, wherefore then adore ye Jesu Christ whom the Jews 
crucified? Tranquillinus answered: If thou knewest of a ring of gold in 
which were a precious stone, [ying in the mire of a valley, thou wouldst 
send thy servants for to take up this ring and if they might not lift it up, thou 
wouldst unclothe thyself of thy clothes of silk and do on a coarse coat and 
wouldst help to take up this ring and make a great feast. The provost said: 
Wherefore hast thou put forth this proposition now? ‘Tranquillinus 
answered: For to show to thee that we adore one only God. The provost 
said: What understandest thou by this ring? Tranquillinus said. the gold of 
the ring is the body human, and the precious stone signifieth the soul which 
is enclosed in the body, the body and the soul make a man, like as the gold 
and the precious stone make a ring, and much more precious is the man to 
Jesu Christ than the ring is to thee. Thou sendest thy servants for to take up 
this ring out of the dirt or mire, and they may not. Thus sent God into this 
world the prophets for to draw the human lineage out of the ordure of sins, 
and they might not do it. And like as thou shouldst leave thy rich clothes 


and clothe thee with a coarse coat, and wouldst descend into the privy, and 
put thy hands into foul ordure to take up the ring, right so the majesty of 
God hid the light of his divinity by a carnal vestment, which he took of our 
nature human, and clad him therewith and descended from heaven, and 
came here beneath into the privy of this world, and put his hands in the 
ordure of our miseries in suffering hunger and thirst, and took us up out of 
the filth and washed us from our sins by the water of baptism. And thus he 
which despiseth thee because thou shouldst descend in a foul habit to take 
up the ring, thou mightest well put him to death. Thus all they that reny or 
despise Jesu Christ because he humbled himself for to save man, may in no 
wise escape from the death of hell. The provost said: I see well that these be 
but fables; thou hast taken respite for thy sons, knowest thou not well that 
the emperor our lord is cruel against christian men? Tranquillinus said: It is 
folly to doubt more human puissance than the puissance divine, they that be 
cruel against us may well torment our bodies but they may not take from 
our heart Jesu Christ. Then the provost put Tranquillinus in the hands of the 
sergeants saying: Show to me the medicine by which thou art healed of thy 
gout, and I shall give to thee gold without number. Tranquillinus said: 
Know thou that much evil shall come to them that sell and buy the grace of 
God, but if thou wilt be whole of the malady of the gout, believe in Jesu 
Christ and thou shalt be whole as I am. The provost said: Bring him to me 
that hath healed thee. Tranquillinus went to Polycarp and said to him all 
this, and brought him with S. Sebastian unto the provost and informed him 
in the faith, and he prayed them that he might have his health, and S. 
Sebastian said that he should first reny his idols and give him licence to 
break them, and then he should have his health. Then Chromatius the 
provost said that his servants should break them . S. Sebastian said: They be 
afeared and dare not break them, and if the fiends hurt any of them by any 
occasion, the misbelievers would say that they were hurt because they brake 
their gods. And then Polycarp and S. Sebastian destroyed more than two 
hundred idols. Then said they to the provost: Why hast thou not received 
the health whilst we brake the idols? Thou keepest yet thy misbelief or else 
keepest yet some idols. Then he showed them a chamber which was light as 
had been of stars, whereupon his father had dispended two hundred pods of 
gold, by which he knew things for to come. Then said S. Sebastian: As long 
as thou keepest this whole thou mayst never have health, and then he agreed 


it should be broken. Tiburtius, his son, which was a noble young man, said 
plainly that so noble a work should not be destroyed: How well I will not be 
against my father’s health, this will I well, that there be ordained two 
furnaces of fire burning, and then I will that ye destroy this work, and if my 
father have his health I shall be content, and if he receive not his health, 
then I will that ye two shall be burnt in these two furnaces of fire all quick. 
And S. Sebastian said: Be it as thou hast said: And forthwith they went and 
brake the chamber. And in the meanwhile the angel of our Lord appeared to 
the provost and said his health was given to him, and anon he was all 
whole, and ran after him for to have kissed his feet, but he denied him for 
he had not received baptism. And then he and Tiburtius his son with one 
thousand four hundred of their family were baptized. Then Zoe was taken 
of the miscreants and tormented so long that she gave up the spirit. And 
when Tranquillinus heard that, he came forth and said: Alas! why live we so 
long? Women go tofore us to the crown of martyrdom; and within a few 
days after he was stoned to death. And Tiburtius was commanded that he 
should go barefoot upon burning coals or else do sacrifice to the idols, and 
then he made the sign of the cross upon the coals and went on them 
barefoot, and he said: Me thinketh I go upon rose flowers in the name of 
our Lord Jesu Christ. To whom Fabian the provost said: It is not unknown 
to us that your Jesu Christ is a teacher of sorcery. To whom Tiburtius said: 
Hold thy peace thou cursed wretch, for thou art not worthy to name so 
worthy, so holy ne so sweet a name. Then the provost was wroth and 
commanded to smite off his head, and so he was martyred. And then 
Marcellianus and Marcus were sore tormented and bound to a pillar, and as 
they were so bound they said: Lo! how good and joyful it is brethren to 
dwell together. To whom the provost said: Ye wretches, do away your 
madness and deliver yourselves, and they said: We were never so well fed, 
we would that thou wouldest let us stand here till that the spirits should 
depart out of our bodies. And then the provost commanded that they should 
be pierced through the body with spears, and so they fulfilled their 
martyrdom. After this S. Sebastian was acccused to the emperor that he was 
christian, wherefore Diocletian, the emperor of Rome, made him come 
tofore him, and said to him: I have always loved thee well, and have made 
thee master of my palace; how then hast thou been christian privily against 
my health, and in despite of our gods? S. Sebastian said: Always I have 


worshipped Jesu Christ for thy health and for the state of Rome, and I think 
for to pray and demand help of the idols of stone is a great folly. With these 
words Diocletian was much angry and wroth, and commanded him to be led 
to the field and there to be bounden to a stake for to be shot at. And the 
archers shot at him till he was as full of arrows as an urchin is full of pricks, 
and thus left him there for dead. The night after came a christian woman for 
to take his body and to bury it, but she found him alive and brought him to 
her house, and took charge of him till he was all whole. Many christian men 
came to him which counselled him to void the place, but he was comforted 
and stood upon a step where the emperor should pass by, and said to him: 
The bishops of the idols deceive you evilly which accuse the christian men 
to be contrary to the common profit of the city, that pray for your estate and 
for the health of Rome. Diocletian said: Art thou not Sebastian whom we 
commanded to be shot to death. And S. Sebastian said: Therefore our Lord 
hath rendered to me life to the end that I should tell you that evilly and 
cruelly ye do persecutions unto christian men. Then Diocletian made him to 
be brought into prison into his palace, and to beat him so sore with stones 
till he died. And the tyrants threw his body into a great privy, because the 
christian men should make no feast to bury his body, ne of his martyrdom. 
But S. Sebastian appeared after to S. Lucy, a glorious widow, and said to 
her: In such a privy shalt thou find my body hanging at an hook, which is 
not defouled with none ordure, when thou hast washed it thou shalt bury it 
at the catacombs by the apostles. And the same night she and her servants 
accomplished all that Sebastian had commanded her. He was martyred the 
year of our Lord two hundred and eighty seven. 

And S. Gregory telleth in the first book of his Dialogues that a woman of 
Tuscany which was new wedded was prayed for to go with other women to 
the dedication of the church of Sebastian, and the night tofore she was so 
moved in her flesh that she might not abstain from her husband, and on the 
mom, she having greater shame of men than of God, went thither, and anon 
as she was entered into the oratory where the relics of S. Sebastian were, 
the fiend took her and tormented her before all the people. And then the 
priest took the coverture of the altar and covered her, and then the devil 
assailed the priest. Her friends led her to the enchanters that they should 
enchant the fiend, but as soon as they began the enchantment, by the 
judgment of God a legion of devils entered into her, that is six thousand six 


hundred and sixty six, and vexed her more sharply than tofore, and an holy 
man named Fortunatus by his prayers healed her. It is read in the gestes of 
the Lombards that, in the time of King Gumbert all Italy was smitten with 
SO great a pestilence that unnethe they that were alive might bury the dead, 
and this pestilence was most at Rome and Pavia. Then the good angel was 
seen visibly of many, and an evil angel following bearing a staff whom he 
bade smite and slay, and as many strokes as he smote an house, so many 
dead persons were borne out of it. Then at last it was shewed to one by 
God’s grace that this pestilence should not cease till that they had made an 
altar to S. Sebastian at Pavia, which then was made in the church of S. 
Peter, and anon the pestilence ceased, and thither from Rome relics of S. 
Sebastian were brought. And S. Ambrose in his preface saith thus: O Lord, 
the blood of thy blessed martyr S. Sebastian was shed for the confession of 
thy name, he hath showed thy marvels that they profit in infirmity virtue, 
and giveth to our studies profit, and to them not steadfast to thee it giveth 
aid and help. Then let us pray to this holy martyr S. Sebastian that he pray 
unto our Lord that we may be delivered from all pestilence and from sudden 
death, and so depart advisedly hence, that we may come to everlasting joy 
and glory in heaven. 


St. Agnes 


Agnes is said of agna a lamb, for she was humble and debonair as a lamb, 
or of agnos in Greek, which is to say debonair and piteous, for she was 
debonair and merciful. Or Agnes of agnoscendo, for she knew the way of 
truth, and after this S. Austin saith, truth is opposed against vanity, 
falseness, and doubleness, for these three things were taken from her for the 
truth that she had. 

The blessed virgin S. Agnes was much wise, and well taught, as S. 
Ambrose witnesseth, and wrote her passion. She was fair of visage, but 
much fairer in the christian faith, she was young of age, and aged in wit, for 
in the thirteenth year of her age she lost the death that the world giveth, and 
found life in Jesu Christ, which when she came from school the son of the 
prefect of Rome, for the emperor, loved her, and when his father and mother 
knew it, they offered to give much riches with him if he might have her in 
marriage, and offered to S. Agnes precious gems and jewels, which she 
refused to take, whereof it happed that the young man was ardently esprised 
in the love of S. Agnes, and came again and took with him more precious 
and richer adornments, made with all manner of precious stones, and as 
well by his parents as by himself offered to S. Agnes rich gifts and 
possessions, and all the delights and deduits of the world, and all to the end 
to have her in marriage. But S. Agnes answered to him in this matter: Go 
from me thou fardel of sin, nourishing of evils and morsel of death, and 
depart, and know thou that I am prevented and am loved of another lover, 
which hath given to me many better jewels, which hath fianced me by his 
faith, and is much more noble of lineage than thou art, and of estate. He 
hath clad me with precious stones and with jewels of gold, he hath set in my 
visage a sign that I receive none other espouse but him, and hath showed 
me over-great treasures which he must give me if I abide with him. I will 
have none other spouse but him, I will seek none other, in no manner may I 
leave him, with him am I firm and fastened in love, which is more noble, 


more puissant and fairer than any other, whose love is much sweet and 
gracious, of whom the chamber is now for to receive me where the virgins 
sing merrily. I am now embraced of him of whom the mother is a virgin, 
and his father knew never woman, to whom the angels serve. The sun and 
the moon marvel them of his beauty, whose works never fail, whose riches 
never minish, by whose odour dead men rise again to life, by whose 
touching the sick men be comforted, whose love is chastity. To him I have 
given my faith, to him I have commanded my heart; when I love him then 
am I chaste, and when I touch him then am I pure and clean, and when I 
take him then am I a virgin, this is the love of my God. When the young 
man had heard all this he was despaired, as he that was taken in blind love, 
and was over sore tormented, in so much that he lay down sick in his bed 
for the great sorrow that he had. Then came the physicians and anon knew 
his malady, and said to his father that he languished of carnal love that he 
had to some woman. Then the father enquired and knew that it was this 
woman, and did do speak to S. Agnes for his son, and said to her how his 
son languished for her love. S. Agnes answered that in no wise she would 
break the faith of her first husband. Upon that the provost demanded who 
was her first husband, of whom she so much avaunted, and in his power so 
much trusted. Then one of her servants said she was christian, and that she 
was so enchanted that she said Jesu Christ was her espouse. And when the 
provost heard that she was christian the provost was much glad because to 
have power on her, for then the christian people were in the will of the lord, 
and if they would not reny their God and their belief all their goods should 
be forfeited. Wherefore then the provost made S. Agnes to come in justice 
and he examined her sweetly, and after cruelly by menaces. S. Agnes, well 
comforted, said to him: Do what thou wilt, for my purpose shalt thou never 
change. And when she saw him now flattering and now terribly angry she 
scomed him. And the provost said to her, being all angry: One of two things 
thou shalt choose, either do sacrifice to our gods with the virgins of the 
goddess Vesta, or go to the bordel to be abandoned to all that thither come, 
to the great shame and blame of all thy lineage. S. Agnes answered: If thou 
knewest who is my God thou wouldst not say to me such words,but for as 
much as I know the virtue of my God, I set nothing by thy menaces, for I 
have his angel which is keeper of my body. Then the judge all araged made 
to take off her clothes, and all naked to be led to the bordel. And thus S. 


Agnes that refused to do sacrifice to the idols, was delivered naked to go to 
the bordel, but anon as she was unclothed God gave to her such grace that 
the hairs of her head became so long that they covered all her body to her 
feet, so that her body was not seen. And when S. Agnes entered into the 
bordel anon she found the angel of God ready for to defend her, and 
environed S. Agnes with a bright clearness in such wise that no man might 
see her ne come to her. Then made she of the bordel her oratory, and in 
making her prayers to God she saw tofore her a white vesture, and anon 
therewith she clad her and said: I thank thee Jesu Christ which accountest 
me with thy virgins and hast sent me this vesture. All they that entered 
made honour and reverence to the great clearness that they saw about S. 
Agnes, and came out more devout and more clean than they entered. At last 
came the son of the provost with a great company for to accomplish his foul 
desires and lusts. And when he saw his fellows come out and issue all 
abashed, he mocked them and called them cowards. And then he, all 
araged, entered for to accomplish his evil will. And when he came to the 
clearness, he advanced him for to take the virgin, and anon the devil took 
him by the throat and strangled him that he fell down dead. 

And when the provost heard these tidings of his son he ran weeping to 
the bordel, and began crying, to say to S. Agnes: O thou cruel woman, why 
hast thou showed thy enchantment on my son? and demanded of her how 
his son was dead, and by what cause. To whom S. Agnes answered: He took 
him into his power to whom he had abandoned his will. Why be not all they 
dead, said he, that entered here tofore him? For his fellows saw the miracle 
of the great clearness and were afeard and went their way unhurt, for they 
did honour to my God which hath clad me with this vestment and hath kept 
my body, but your villainous son, as soon as he entered into this house 
began to bray and cry, and when he would have laid hand upon me, anon 
the devil slew him as thou seest. If thou mayst raise him, said he, it may 
well appear that thou hast not put him to death. And S. Agnes answered: 
How well that thy creance is not worthy to impetre ne get that of our Lord, 
nevertheless because it is time that the virtue of God be showed, go ye all 
out that I may make my prayer to God. And when she was on her prayers 
the angel came and raised him to life, and anon he went out and began to 
cry, with a loud voice, that the God of christian men was very God in 


heaven, and in earth, and in the sea, and that the idols were vain that they 
worshipped, which might not help them ne none other. 

Then the bishops of the idols made a great discord among the people, so 
that all they cried: Take away this sorceress and witch that turned men’s 
minds and alieneth their wits. When the provost saw these marvels he 
would gladly have delivered S. Agnes because she had raised his son, but 
he doubted to be banished, and set in his place a lieutenant named Aspasius 
for to satisfy the people, and because he could not deliver her he departed 
sorrowfully. This Aspasius did do make a great fire among all the people 
and did do cast S. Agnes therein. Anon as this was done the flame departed 
in two parts, and burnt them that made the discords, and she abode all 
whole without feeling the fire. The people weened that she had done all by 
enchantment. Then made S. Agnes her orison to God thanking him that she 
was escaped from the peril to lose her virginity, and also from the burning 
of the flame. And when she had made her orison the fire lost all his heat, 
and quenched it. Aspasius, for the doubtance of the people, commanded to 
put a sword in her body, and so she was martyred. Anon came the christian 
men and the parents of S. Agnes and buried the body, but the heathen 
defended it, and cast so stones at them, that unnethe they escaped. She 
suffered martyrdom in the time of Constantine the great, which began to 
reign the year of our Lord three hundred and nine. 

Among them that buried her body was one Emerentiana which had been 
fellow to S. Agnes, how be it she was not yet christened, but an holy virgin, 
she came also to the sepulchre of S. Agnes, which constantly reproved the 
gentiles, and of them she was stoned to death and slain. Anon there came an 
earthquaver, lightning and thunder, that many of the paynims perished, so 
that forthon the christian people might surely come to the sepulchre unhurt, 
and the body of Emerentiana was buried by the body of S. Agnes. It happed 
that when the friends of S. Agnes watched at her sepulchre on a night, they 
Saw a great multitude of virgins clad in vestments of gold and silver, and a 
great light shone tofore them, and on the right side was a lamb more white 
than snow, and saw also S. Agnes among the virgins which said to her 
parents: Take heed and see that ye bewail me no more as dead, but be ye 
joyful with me, for with all these virgins Jesu Christ hath given me most 
brightest habitation and dwelling, and am with him joined in heaven whom 
in earth I loved with I my thought. And this was the eighth day after her 


passion. And because of this vision holy church maketh memory of her the 
eight days of the feast after, which is called Agnetis secundo. 

Of her we read an example that in the church of S. Agnes was a priest 
which was named Paulus and always served in that church, and had right 
great temptation of his flesh, but because he doubted to anger our Lord he 
kept him from sin, and prayed to the pope that he would give him leave for 
to marry. The pope considered his simpleness, and for his bounty he gave 
him a ring in which was an emerald, and commanded that he should go to 
the image of S. Agnes which was in his church, and pray her that she would 
be his wife. This simple man did so, and the image put forth her finger and 
he set the ring thereon, and then she drew her finger again and kept the ring 
fast. And then anon all his temptation carnal was quenched and taken away 
from him, and yet as it is said the ring is on the finger of the image. 

Constance the daughter of Constantine was smitten with a sore and foul 
leprosy. When she had heard of the vision of S. Agnes, at her tomb showed 
to her friends, she came to the sepulchre of S. Agnes, and when she was in 
her prayers she fell asleep, and she saw in her sleep, S. Agnes saying to her: 
Constance, work constantly, and if thou wilt believe in Christ, thou shalt 
anon be delivered of thy sickness, wherewith she awoke and found herself 
perfectly whole, and anon she received baptism, and founded a church upon 
the body of the virgin and there abode in her virginity, and assembled there 
many virgins, because of her good example. In another place it is read that 
when the church of S. Agnes was void, the pope said to a priest that he 
would give to him a wife for to nourish and keep, and he meant to commit 
the church of S. Agnes to his cure. And he delivered to him a ring and bade 
him to wed the image, and the image put forth her finger and he set on it a 
ring and anon she closed the finger to her hand and kept the ring, and so he 
espoused her. Of this virgin saith S. Ambrose in the book of virgins: This 
virgin, young men, old men and children praise, there is none more to be 
praised than that may be praised of all. S. Ambrose saith in his preface that 
this blessed S. Agnes despised the delights of noblesse, and deserved 
heavenly dignity, she left the desires of man’s fellowship, and she found the 
fellowship of the everlasting King. And she, receiving a precious death for 
the confession of Jesu Christ, is made conformable to him everlastingly, to 
reign in joy in heaven, to the which he bring us for whose glorious name 
and faith this glorious virgin S. Agnes suffered martyrdom of death. 


St. Vincent 


Vincent is as much to say as burning vices, or overcoming burnings and 
keeping victory, for he burnt and destroyed vices by mortification of his 
flesh, he vanquished the burnings of torments by stedfast sufferance, he 
held the victory of the world by despising of the same. He vanquished three 
things in the world, that is to wit, false errors, foul loves, and worldly 
dreads, which things he overcame by wisdom, by cleanness, and by 
constancy. Of whom S. Austin saith that the martyrdoms of saints have 
enseigned that the world is overcome with all errors, loves and dreads. And 
some affirm that S. Austin wrote and compiled his passion, which 
Prudentius set right clearly in verses. 

Vincent was noble of lineage, but he was more noble by faith and 
religion, and was deacon to S. Valerian bishop. He was in his childhood set 
to study, where by divine providence he flowered in double science most 
profoundly, that is to say in divinity and humanity; to whom S. Valerian, 
because he was empeshed in his tongue, committed to him the faits and 
works of charge, and himself entended to prayer and contemplation. And by 
the commandment of Dacian the provost, Vincent and Valerian were drawn 
to Valence and there cast in prison. And when the provost had supposed 
they had been almost perished for hunger and pain, he commanded them to 
come tofore him. And when he saw them whole and joyful he, being wroth, 
began to cry much strongly and said: What sayest thou Valerian which 
under the name of thy religion dost against the decrees of princes? And as 
the blessed Valerian answered lightly, S. Vincent said to him: Worshipful 
father answer him not so with a timorous heart, but put out thy voice and 
escry him freely, and father, if thou wilt command me, I shall go answer to 
the judge. To whom Valerian said: Right dear son, it is long since I hare 
committed to thee the charge of speaking, and now it behoveth thee to 
answer for the faith for which we be here. Then S. Vincent turned to the 
judge, and said to Dacian: Thou hast holden unto now words to reny our 


faith, but know thou that it is great felony to the wisdom of christian men to 
blame and reny our christian faith. Then Dacian, being wroth, commanded 
that the bishop should be put in exile, and Vincent as a man presumptuous 
and despitous should be put to be tormented in the place named eculeus. 
And it was made like a cross thwart of which the two ends were fixed in the 
earth, and that his members should thereon be broken, for to fear the other. 
And when he was all thus tobroken, Dacian said to him: Say Vincent now 
seest thou thy body unhappy? And Vincent smiling said to him: This is all 
that I have desired. Then the provost being wroth began to say and menace 
with many torments, and Vincent said to him: O unhappy man, how 
weenest thou to anger me? the more grievously that thou tormentest me, so 
much more pity shall God have on me. Arise up thou unhappy man and 
cursed, and by thy wicked spirit thou shalt be vanquished, for thou shalt 
find me more stronger by the virtue of God to suffer thy torments, than thou 
hast power to torment me. Then the provost was angry and began to cry, 
and the butchers took scourges and rods, and began to smite and beat him 
with rods of iron. And S. Vincent said: What sayest thou, Dacian? thou 
thyself avengest me of my torments. Then the provost was wood, and said 
to the butchers: Ye wretches what do ye, why fail and wax faint your hands? 
Ye have overcome murderers and adulterers, so that they could hide nothing 
among your torments, and this Vincent only shall more surmount your 
torments. Then the butchers took combs of iron, and began to comb him on 
the sides within the flesh, that the blood ran down over all his body and that 
the entrails and guts appeared by the jointures of his sides. And Dacian said 
to him: Vincent have pity on thyself in such wise that thou mayst recover 
thy fair youth, and win to spare the torments that be yet to come. And 
Vincent said to him: O venomous tongue of the devil, I doubt nothing of thy 
torments, but I fear sore that thou wilt fain to have mercy on me, for so 
much more as I see thee angry, so much more am I rejoiced, I will that thou 
in no wise minish ne lessen thy torments, so that thou know that thou be 
vanquished in all things. Then was he taken out of the torment, and was 
brought into a torment of fire, and he blamed and reproved the butchers of 
their long tarrying. Then with his goodwill he mounted upon the gridiron 
and there was roasted, broiled and burnt in all his members, and was slicked 
with small nails of Iron, and pricked with burning poinlers of iron. And 
when the blood ran into the fire and made wounds upon wounds, then they 


cast salt into the fire, that it should sparkle and spring in the wounds of his 
body, on all parts of the wounds that it should more cruelly burn, and do 
him more pain on his body by the flames, in such wise that the pricks of 
iron might not hold on his members, but on his entrails which hung out of 
his body, so that he might not move him. And for all this he was 
unmovable, but he prayed our Lord Jesu Christ with joined hands up to 
heaven. And when the ministers had said this to Dacian, he said: Alas! we 
be all vanquished; and he liveth yet, and because he may yet live longer, 
shut ye him in a much dark prison, and gather together all the sharp shells 
and prick them in his feet, and let him be stretched on them without any 
human comfort, and when he shall be dead come and tell me. And these 
right cruel ministers obeyed him as to their lord right cruel, but the king for 
whom he suffered the pain so inhuman, changed to him all this into joy, for 
the darknesses were all chased away out of the prison by great light, and the 
sharpness of the shells were turned into softness and sweetness of all 
manner of flowers, his feet were unbound, and he used the comfort of the 
honour of angels, and like as he had gone on the flowers singing with 
angels, the sweet sound of the song, and the sweetness and odour of the 
flowers, which was marvellous, was smelled out of the prison. And when 
the keepers had seen through the crevices of the prison this that they saw 
within, they were converted and tummed to the faith. And when Dacian heard 
this he was wood, and said: What shall we do to him more? we be 
overcome. Now then let him be borne into a right soft bed, with soft 
clothes, so that he be not made more glorious, and to the end that he die not 
yet, but that he be made strong again, and be kempt again in new torments. 
And when he was brought in a soft bed, and had therein rested a while he 
rendered and gave up his spirit unto God in the year of our Lord two 
hundred and eighty eight under Diocletian and Maximian Emperors. And 
when Dacian heard say that he was dead, he was much sorrowful, and said 
that in that wise he was also vanquished: But sith I might not overcome him 
living I shall punish him dead, and if I may not have victory I shall be 
fulfilled of the pain. Then the body of S. Vincent was cast in a field for to 
be devoured of the beasts and fowls, by the commandment of Dacian, but it 
was kept by angels from touching of any beasts, and after came a raven 
which drove away all other birds and fowls, greater than he was, and chased 
away also a wolf with his bill and beak, and then turned his head towards 


the body as he that marvelled of the keeping of the angels. And when 
Dacian heard this thing: I trow, said he, that I may not surmount him when 
he is dead. Then commanded he that he should be cast into the sea with a 
mill stone bound to his neck, to the end that he that might not be destroyed 
upon the earth of beasts, should be devoured in the sea of belues and great 
fishes. Then the mariners that led the body in to the sea, cast it therein, but 
the body was sooner arrived aland than the mariners were, and was found of 
a lady and of some others by the revelation of Jesu Christ, and was 
honourably buried of them. And S. Austin saith of this holy blessed martyr, 
S. Vincent, that he vanquished so in words, he vanquished in pains, he 
vanquished in confession, he vanquished in tribulation, he overcame the 
fire, he overcame the water, he vanquished death and vanquished life. This 
Vincent was tormented for to dwell with God, he was scourged for to be 
introduced, he was beaten for to be enstrengthened, he burnt to be purged, 
he was gladder of the dread of God than of the world, and had liefer die to 
the world than to God. Also S. Austin saith in another place that a 
marvellous thing is set tofore our eyes, that is: a wicked judge, a cruel 
tormentor, and a martyr not overcome. And Prudentius wrote of cruelty and 
pity, saying that Vincent said to Dacian: The torments of the prison, the 
nails, the ongles, the straining combs of iron, with the flames of fire, and 
death which is last end of the pains, all these be plays and japes to christian 
men. Then Dacian said as overcome: Bind him and draw his arms out of 
their joints, and break ye all the bones in such wise that all the members be 
departed, to the end that the breath of him spring out by the holes of his 
members so torn. And the knight of God laughed at these things, and 
blamed the bloody hands because they put not the hooks and nails deeper in 
his members. And when he was in the prison the angel of God said to him: 
Arise up noble martyr, surely arise up, for thou shalt be our fellow, and be 
accompanied with saints. O knight invincible, strongest of all strong, now 
these aspre torments and cruel, doubt thee now a vanquisher. And 
Prudentius saith: Thou art only noble of the world, thou bearest only the 
victory of double battle, thou hast deserved two crowns together. Pray we 
then to him that he impetre grace of our Lord Jesu Christ that we may 
deserve to come unto his bliss and joy in heaven where he reigneth. Amen. 


St. Basil, Bishop 


Basil is said of basis in Greek, which is as much to say as a foundement, 
and leos, that is people, for he was foundement of them that would go to 
their maker. Or else it is said of basilico a serpent, for he overcame the 
serpent, enemy of mankind. 

S. Basil was a venerable bishop and a solemn doctor, of whom 
Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium wrote the life. And it was showed in a 
vision to an hermit, named Effrem how much holy he was. On a time as the 
said Effrem was in a trance he saw a pillar of fire, whose head reached 
heaven and a voice thereupon saying: Such is Basil, like unto this pillar that 
thou seest. And after this the hermit came to the city for to see at the day of 
Epiphany so noble a man, and when he saw him, he was clad with a white 
vesture going honourably with the clergy, then the hermit said to himself; I 
see well that I have laboured in vain, and for nought, he that is set in such 
honour may not be such as I have seen, we that have borne the burden and 
labour of the heat of the day in great pain, we had never such thing, and he 
here which is set in such honour, and also thus accompanied, is a column of 
fire, now I have great marvel what this may be. And S. Basil that saw this in 
spirit, made him to be brought to him, and when he was come he saw a 
tongue of fire speaking in his mouth. Then said Effrem: Truly Basil is great, 
truly Basil is the pillar of fire, and verily the Holy Ghost speaketh in his 
mouth. And Effrem said to S. Basil: Sire, I pray thee that thou impetre of 
God that I may speak Greek, to whom S. Basil said: Thou hast demanded a 
hard thing, nevertheless he prayed for him, and he spake Greek. Another 
hermit saw S. Basil, how he went in the habit of a bishop and deemed evilly 
in his thought, how he delighted in this estate in vain glory, and anon there 
came a voice that said to him: Thou delightest thee more in playing with 
and handling thy cat, than Basil doth in all his array and adornments. 

Valens the emperor which sustained the Arian heretics, took away a 
church from the christian men, and gave it to the Arians, to whom S. Basil 


said: O thou emperor, it is written: Honor regis judicium diligit. The honour 
of the king requireth true judgment, and the doom of a king is justice, and 
wherefore then hast thou commanded that the catholic christian men be put 
out of holy church? And the emperor said to him: Yet returnest thou to say 
villainy to me? it appertaineth not to thee. To whom S. Basil said: It 
appertaineth well to me, and also to die for justice. Then Demosthenes, 
provost of the meats of the emperor, upholder of the Arians, spake for them, 
and made an answer corrupted in language for to make satisfaction. And S. 
Basil said to him: It appertaineth to thee to ordain for the meats of the 
emperor and not to enquire of the teachings divine; the which, as confused, 
held him still, and said not. And the emperor said to S. Basil: Now go thou 
forth and judge thou between them, and not for favour ne over great love 
that thou hast to that one party, ne for hate that thou hast to that other. 

Then S. Basil went to them and said tofore the Arians and to the 
Catholics that the doors of the church should be shut fast, and sealed with 
the seals of either party, and that every one should pray to God for his right, 
and that the church should be delivered to them at whose prayer it should 
open. And thus they accorded. The Arians put them to prayer three days and 
three nights, and when they came to the doors they opened not. Then S. 
Basil ordained a procession, and came to the church, and knocked a stroke 
with his crook, saying: Attollite portas principes vestras, etc., and anon as 
he had said the verse the doors opened, and they entered in and gave laud 
and praisings to God, and so was their church rendered to them again. And 
after, the emperor did promise to S. Basil much good and honour if he 
would consent to him. And S. Basil said that was a demand to make to 
children, for they that be fulfilled with divine words will not suffer that one 
only syllable of the divine science be corrupted. Then the emperor had great 
indignation of him, and took a pen for to write the sentence on him that he 
should be exiled, and the first pen brake, and the second, and also the third, 
and his hand began to tremble for fear; then in great indignation he all to- 
rent the schedule. 

There was an honest worshipful man named Heradius which had but one 
daughter, whom he disposed to consecrate to God, but the fiend, enemy to 
mankind, inflamed and made one of the servants of the same to burn in the 
love of this maid. And when he remembered that he was but a servant, him 
thought it not possible, that ever he should attain to come to his desire of so 


noble a virgin. He went to an enchanter to whom he promised great quantity 
of money if he would help him, to whom the enchanter answered that he 
could not do it; But I shall send thee to the devil which is my master and 
lord, and if thou do that he shall say to thee, thou shalt have thy desire; and 
the young man said he would so do. And this enchanter sent a letter by him 
to the devil, this containing: 

My lord and master, because that I must hastily and busily draw all them 
that I may from the religion of christendom, and bring them to thy will, to 
the end that thy party alway grow and multiply, I send to thee this young 
man, esprised in the love of the maid, and demandeth that his desires may 
be acomplished, that herein I have glory and honour, and that from now 
forthon I may gather to thee and draw more. Then he gave him his letter, 
and bad him go, and at midnight stand upon the tomb of a paynim, and call 
the devil, and hold up this letter in the air, and anon he shall come to thee. 
And he anon went forth and did as he was bidden, and held the letter in the 
air, and forthwith came the prince of darkness fellowshipped with a great 
multitude of fiends, and when he had read the schedule he said to the young 
man: Wilt thou believe in me if I accomplish thy desire? And he answered 
that he would so do. Then the devil said to him: Reny then Jesu Christ, 
which said: I reny him. And the devil said to him: Ye christian men, ye be 
all false and untrue, for when ye have to do ye come to me, and when ye 
have that ye demand, anon after ye reny me, and return to your Jesu Christ, 
and he receiveth you because he is right debonair; but if thou wilt that I do 
thy will, make a bond of thine own handwriting and deliver it to me, and let 
it contain that thou hast forsaken Jesu Christ, thy baptism, and the 
profession of christian religion, and that thou be my servant and with me at 
the judgment to be damned; and anon all this he wrote and took it to the 
devil, and put him in his servitude; and anon the devil took with him fiends 
that served for fornication, and commanded them that they should go and 
inflame the heart of that maid in the love of that young man. The which 
came to her and so inflamed her in the love of that young man that she fell 
down to the ground tofore her father crying piteously and saying: Father 
have pity on me, for cruelly I am tormented for the love of your servant; 
have mercy on me, and show to me your fatherly love that ye owe to me, 
that ye give to me in marriage the young man that I desire, and if ye do not, 
ye shall see anon that I shall die, and thereof shall ye answer at the day of 


doom. And the father weeping said: Alas! wretched that I am; what is to me 
befallen, God have mercy on my daughter that thus taketh away my treasure 
and quencheth the light of mine eyes, I would have given thee to the spouse 
of heaven, and weened to have saved thee, and thou art demeasured in 
worldly love and fleshly. Abide daughter and tarry that I may marry thee to 
him that I had purposed, and bring not me my last days in sorrow. And she 
cried and said: Father, do as I have said, or anon thou shalt see me dead. 
And so as she wept bitterly as out of her wit, the father in great desolation 
of heart moved by the counsel of his friends, and deceived, did her pleasure 
and married her to the young man and gave to her all his substance, saying: 
Go forth my daughter, very caitiff that thou art, and forth she went and took 
him to her husband and they dwelled together. The husband went not to 
church, ne he blessed him not, ne recommended him not to God, whereof 
many of the neighbours noted it, and said to the wife: This young man that 
thou hast taken is not christened, ne he goeth not to the church. And when 
she heard that she was much abashed, and for sorrow fell down to the 
ground, and with her nails began to scratch her face, and beat her breast and 
said: Alas! most miserable wretch that I am, whereto was I born? I would I 
had perished in my birth. And then she told her husband what she had heard 
of him. and he answered that it was nothing so; then said she: If thou wilt 
that I believe thee, thou and I shall to-morn go to church, and then shall I 
know if it be true that thou sayest. Then he yielded him, confused, and saw 
well that he might not deny but it was so, and told to her all that he had 
done. And when she had heard all the case how he had done, she began to 
wail and to weep strongly, and forthwith went to S. Basil and rehearsed to 
him all that she had heard of her husband. And S. Basil sent for the husband 
and said to him: My son, wilt thou return again to God? Sire, said he, yea, 
but I may not, for I have bound myself to the devil, and renied Jesu Christ, 
and thereof I have made a writing of my hand and delivered it to him. And 
S. Basil said to him: Thereof no force; our Lord is debonair and merciful, 
and shall receive thee if thou repentest thee. And anon took the young man 
and made the sign of the cross on his forehead, and shut him in a chamber 
three days. After, he went to see him, and demanded saying: My son, how is 
it with thee? And he answered: Sire, I am in great pain, and in great 
anguish, in such ways that I may not bear the clamours, the terrors, and the 
lapidiments that the fiends do to me, for they hold in their hands my writing 


in accusing me, and saying I came to them and not they to me. Then said 
Basil: My son, be not afeard, but put firmly thy belief in Jesu Christ. And S. 
Basil gave to him a little meat for to comfort him and marked him with the 
sign of the cross, and closed him again, and he went and prayed for him. 
After certain days passed, he went and visited him again, and asked how it 
was with him, and he answered much better than tofore. I hear their 
clamours and their menaces, but I see them not. S. Basil gave him meat and 
closed the door and blessed him, and went and prayed God for him, and 
forty days after he returned and said to him: My son, how is it with thee? 
He answered: Holy father, it is well with me this day for I have seen thee 
fight for me, and overcome the devil. Then he took him out, and called all 
the clergy, the religiouses, and the people, and warned them that they 
should pray all for him, and led the young man by the hand to the church. 
And anon the devil with a great multitude of fiends, without seeing of any 
man, took the young man and pained them to take him out of the hand of S. 
Basil. And the young man began to cry; Holy saint of God, help me. And 
the fiends enforced them so greatly that they made S. Basil to move in 
holding the young man. S. Basil said: Thou cursed and cruel fiend, sufficeth 
not to thee enough thy perdition proper, but thou must tempt the creatures 
of my God for to have them lost? The devil then said, hearing many, O 
Basil, thou grievest and annoyest me much. Then all the people cried, Kyrie 
eleison, and S. Basil said to the devil: Our Lord God blame and reprove 
thee, cursed fiend. And the devil said to him, Basil, thou grieves and 
annoyest me much; I went not to him, but he came to me, he hath renied his 
God and hath confessed me to be his lord, lo! here in my hand the writing 
that he gave to me. And S. Basil said to him: We shall not cease to pray for 
him unto the time that thou shalt deliver his writing. And thus as S. Basil 
prayed holding the hand of the young man, the schedule which he had made 
was brought in the air in the sight of all, and was laid in the hand of S. 
Basil, the which received it and said to the child; Brother, knowest thou 
these letters? And he answered him: I know them well, for they were 
written with my hand. Then S. Basil brake them, and led the child to the 
church, and so ordained and disposed him, that he was worthy to receive the 
holy sacrament and after, he being enseigned and taught, delivered to him a 
rule how he should keep him, and delivered him to his wife. 


Also there was a woman that had committed many sins, the which she all 
wrote, and at the end there was one more grievous than the other, which in 
the writing she delivered to S. Basil, praying him to pray for her, and that 
by his prayers her sins might be forgiven. And then he prayed for her, and 
the woman opened the bill, wherein she found all the sins defaced and put 
out except the grievous sin. And she came to S. Basil and said: Thou holy 
saint of God, have mercy on me, and get me forgiveness for this, like as 
thou hast done for the other, and S. Basil said to the woman: Leave and go 
from me, woman, for I am a man, sinful as thou art, which have need of 
pardon as much as thou. And as that she was busy and grievous to him, he 
said to her: Go unto the holy man that is named Effrem, and demand of him 
that he may get pardon for thee. And when she came to the holy man 
Effrem, and had told to him where fore she was sent to him from S. Basil, 
he said to her: Go from me, for I am a sinful man, but go again to S. Basil, 
and it is he that may get thee forgiveness for this sin like as he did for the 
other; and haste thee to the end that thou mayst find him alive. And when 
she came into the city, S. Basil was borne to the church for to be buried, and 
she began to cry, saying: God be judge between me and thee, for thou mayst 
well appease God for me, and thou hast sent me to another, and anon she 
threw the bill upon the covering of the bier. And anon after she took it 
again, and opened it, and found it all plain, and out clean of the bill, and 
then with others she gave thankings to God. Tofore or S. Basil died, he 
being in the malady that he died, he did do come a Jew to him which was 
much expert in physic, and he loved him because he saw that he should be 
converted to the faith. And when he was come, he felt his pulse, and saw 
that he was nigh his end, and said to his meiny: Make ye ready such thing 
as behoveth for his sepulture, for he shall die anon. Which word S. Basil 
heard and said to him: Thou wottest not what thou sayest; and the Jew, 
named Joseph, said to him: This day shalt thou die when the sun shall go 
down in the west. To whom S. Basil said : What shalt thou say if I die not 
this day? To whom Joseph said: Sire, it is not otherwise possible. Then said 
S. Basil: if I live unto the morrow noon what shalt thou do? And Joseph 
said: If thou live until the morrow that hour I shall die; and S. Basil said: 
thou sayst truth, thou shalt die, that is, sin shall die in thee to the end that 
thou shalt live in Jesu Christ. And Joseph said: I wot well what thou sayest, 
and if thou live unto that time I shall do that thou sayest. Then S. Basil said, 


how well that by nature he should have died anon forthwith, yet he gat and 
impetred of God space that he should not then die, and lived unto the morn 
at noon, which thing seeing, Joseph marvelled much and believed in Jesu 
Christ. 

S. Basil then took heart. and overcame the feebleness of the body, and 
arose out of his bed, and went to the church, and with his proper hands 
baptized the Jew, and after returned to his bed, and anon gave up his spirit, 
and rendered his soul unto God about the year of our Lord three hundred 
and seventy. Then let us pray to him that he get us grace of our Lord Jesu 
Christ, that he will forgive us all our sins. 


St. John the Almoner 


S. John the Almoner was patriarch of Jerusalem. He saw on a time, in a 
vision, a much fair maid, which had on her head a crown of olive, and when 
he saw her he was greatly abashed and demanded her what she was? This 
maid answered to him: I am Mercy which brought from heaven the son of 
God, if thou wilt wed me, thou shalt fare the better. Then he, understanding 
that the olive betokeneth mercy, began that same day to be merciful in such 
wise that he was called Almoner or amener, and he called alway the poor 
people his lords. Then he called his servants and said to them: Go through 
the city and write ye all the names of my lords, and when he saw that they 
understood not his words, he said to them: They be they that ye call poor 
and mendicants, I call them my lords, and I say they be my helpers, and 
trust it well that they mow help and get me the kingdom of heaven. And 
because he would stir the people to do alms, he said that when the poor men 
were once together warming them against the sun, they began to tell who 
were good almsmen, and them would they praise, and blame them that were 
evil. Among all other he told this narration. 

There was sometime a toller named Peter in a city, and was a much rich 
man, but he was not piteous, but cruel to poor people, for he would hunt 
and chase away poor people and beggars from his house with indignation 
and anger. Thus would no poor man come to him for alms. Then was there 
one poor man said to his fellows: What will ye give me if I get of him an 
alms this day? And they made a wager with him that he should not, which 
done, he went to this toller’s house and stood at the gate, and demanded 
alms. And when this rich man came and saw this poor man at his gate he 
was much angry and would have cast somewhat at his head, but he could 
find nothing, till at last came one of his servants bearing a basket full of 
bread of rye, and in a great anger, he took a rye loaf, and threw it at his 
head, as he that might not hear the cry of the poor man. And he took up the 
loaf and ran to his fellows and said truly that he had received that loaf of 


Peter’s own hand. And then within two days after, this rich man was sick, 
and like for to die, and as he lay he was ravished in spirit, in which he saw 
that he was set in judgment, and black men bringing forth his wicked deeds, 
and laid them in a balance on that one side, and on that other side he saw 
some clothed in white, mourning and sorrowful, but they had nothing to 
leave against them in that other balance, and one of them said: Truly we 
have nothing but a rye Ioaf which he gave to God against his will but two 
days gone. And then they put that loaf into that balance, and him seemed 
the balances were like even. Then they said to him: Increase and multiply 
this rye loaf, or else thou must be delivered to these black moors or fiends. 
And when he awoke he said. Alas! if a rye loaf have so much availed me 
which I gave in despite, how much should it have availed me if I had given 
all my goods to poor men with a good will. As this rich man went on a day 
clothed with his best clothes, a poor shipman came to him all naked and 
demanded of him some clothing, for the love of God, to cover him withal, 
and he anon despoiled himself, and gave to him his rich clothing, that he 
ware, and anon the poor man sold it; and when he knew that the poor man 
had sold it, he was so sorry that he would eat no meat, but he said: Alas! I 
am not worthy that the poor man think upon me. And the night following 
when he slept, he saw one brighter than the sun, having a cross on his head 
wearing the same cloth that he had given to the poor man, and he said to 
him: Why weepest thou Tollener? And when he had told him the cause of 
his sorrow, he said to him: Knowest thou this cloth? And he said: Yea, Sire; 
and then our Lord said: I have been clothed therewith sith thou gavest it to 
me, and IJ thank thee of thy good will that thou hadst pity of my nakedness, 
for when I was a cold thou coveredst me. And when he awoke he blessed 
the poor people, and said: By the living God! if I live I will be one of his 
poor men. And when he had given all his good to poor men, he called one 
of his secret men whom he trusted well and said to him: I have a secret 
counsel to tell thee, and if thou keep it not secret and do as I bid thee, I shall 
sell thee to the heathen men. And he took him ten pound in gold and had 
him go into the holy city, and buy some necessary ware, and when thou hast 
so done, take me and sell me to some christian man, and take that money 
that thou shalt receive for me and give it to poor people. And the servant 
refused it, and he said: Truly if thou sell me not, I shall sell thee to the 
barbaries. And then he took this Peter the tollener as he had commanded 


him, which was his master, clad in vile clothing, and led him to the market 
and sold him to an argenter for thirty besants, which he took and dealt it 
among poor men. This Peter then thus sold was bound and put into a 
kitchen for to do all foul works, in such wise that he was despised of every 
man of the servants. And some oft smote him and knocked him about the 
head, and called him fool. Christ appeared oft to him and showed him his 
clothing and the besants and comforted him. And the Emperor and other 
people were sorry for Peter the tollener. And it happed that noble men of 
Constantinople came unto the place whereas Peter was for to visit holy 
places, whom the master of Peter bade to dinner, and as they sat and ate at 
their dinner, Peter served and passed by them, and they, beholding him, said 
to each other in their ears, how like is this young man to Peter the tollener, 
and as they well saw and advised him they said: Verily it is my lord Peter; I 
shall arise and hold him, and when Peter understood that he fled away 
privily. 

There was a porter which was both deaf and dumb, and by signs he 
opened the gates, and Peter bade him by words to open the gates; and he 
anon heard him and receiving speech answered him, and Peter went his 
way. And the porter returned into the house speaking and hearing, whereof 
all they marvelled, to whom he said: He that was in the kitchen is gone out 
and fleeth away, but know ye for certain that he is the servant of God, for as 
he spake and bade me open the gate, there issued out of his mouth a flame 
of fire, which touched my tongue and mine ears, and anon I received 
hearing and speaking. And anon they all went out and ran after him, but 
they might not find him. Then all they of the house repented them, and did 
penance, because they had so foul entreated him. 

There was a monk named Vital which would assay if he might raise any 
slander against S. John. And S. John came in to a city and went unto all the 
bordels of common women and said to each of them by order: Give me this 
night and do no fornication. Then he entered into the house of one and was 
in a comer all the night on his knees in prayer and prayed for her. And on 
the morn he went and commanded to each of them that they should tell it to 
no man, yet one of them manifested his life. And anon as S. John had 
prayed she began to be tormented with a devil, and anon the other women 
said to her: God hath given to thee that that thou hast deserved, because she 
entered for to do fornication and not for none other cause. And when it was 


even, the foresaid monk Vital said tofore them all: I will go thither, for that 
woman abideth me, then many blamed him, and he answered and said: Am 
I not a man as another is? I have a body as other men have, is God only 
wrath with monks? they be men as other be. Then some of them said to 
him: Take to thee a wife, and change thine habit so that thou scandal not 
others. He feigning himself wroth said: Verily I shall not hear you, who that 
will be slandered let him be slandered, and let him smite his forehead 
against the wall, be ye ordained to be my judges of God? Go ye and take 
heed of yourselves, for ye shall give none accounts for me; and this he said 
with a loud voice. And then they complained to S. John of his governance, 
but our Lord harded so his heart that he gave no credence to their words, 
but he prayed God that he would show his works to some creature after his 
death, and that it should not turn to his blame that defamed him. By this 
means he brought many for to be converted, and set of them many for to be 
closed in religion. In a morning, as he went from them one of these 
common women met with a man that entered in for to do fornication, who 
gave to him a buffet and said: Thou wicked man, why amendest thou not 
thy wicked living? And he said to him: Believe me right well that thou shalt 
have such a buffet that all Alexandria shall assemble to wonder on thee. 
And after that the fiend came in likeness of a man, and gave him a buffet, 
and said to him: This is the buffet that the abbot Vital promised thee, and 
anon he was ravished with the fiend, and tormented so that all the people 
drew to him and wondered on him; but at the last he was repentant and was 
healed by the prayers of S. Vital. And when the servant of God was nigh his 
end he left in writing to his disciples: Judge ye never before the time; and 
when he was dead the women confessed what he had done, and all they 
glorified God, and namely S. John, saying: Would God that ilke buffet that 
he took I had taken. 

There was a poor man in the habit of a pilgrim came to S. John and 
demanded alms, and he called his dispenser and bade him to give to him 
sixpence, which he received, and went his way, and changed his clothing, 
and came to the patriarch and asked alms, and he called his dispenser and 
bade him to give him sixpence of gold, and when he had given to him and 
was departed, the dispenser said to his lord: Father, at your request this man 
hath received twice alms this day, and hath changed his habit twice; S. John 
feigned as he had not heard it. And the poor man changed his clothing the 


third time, and came again to S. John, and asked yet the third time alms, and 
then the dispenser told his lord privily that he was the same beggar, to 
whom S. John said: Give to him twelve besants, lest it be my Lord Jesu 
Christ that will prove me whether he might more take or I give. 

On a time it happed that one Patricius had certain money of the church 
which he would put in merchandise, but the patriarch would in no wise 
consent thereto, but would it should be given to poor people, and they could 
not accord but departed all wroth. And after evensong time the patriarch 
sent to the archpriest Patricius, saying: Sir, the sun is nigh gone down, and 
he hearing that anon he wept, and came to him and asked for forgiveness. 
On a time the nephew of the patriarch suffered wrong of a taverner, and 
complained lamentably to the patriarch and could not be comforted, and the 
patriarch said to him: Who is so hardy that dare say against thee or open his 
mouth against thee? Believe me, son, that I shall this day do for thee such a 
thing that all Alexandria shall wonder on it. And when he heard that he was 
well comforted, weening that the taverner should have been sore beaten. 
And S. John seeing that he was comforted kissed his breast and said: Son, if 
thou be verily the nephew of mine humility, make thee ready to be scourged 
and to suffer of every man beatings, chidings and wrongs, for very affinity 
is not only of flesh and blood, but it is known by the strength of virtue: and 
anon he sent for that man and made him free of all pension and tribute. And 
all they that heard this wondered greatly, and then understood they that he 
had said before, that he would so do that all Alexandria should wonder 
thereof. 

The patriarch hearing of the custom that is when the emperor is crowned, 
there shall come to him the makers of sepultures and bring stones of marble 
of divers colours, and demand the emperor of what stones he will have his 
grave made, or of what metal. S. John remembering this, commanded to 
make his sepulture, but yet he did not do make it all but left it imperfect 
unto his end. And he ordained that at every feast, when he was with the 
clergy, some should come to him and say: Sire, thy monument or sepulture 
is not all made, but imperfect, command that it may be made, for thou 
wotest not what hour thou shalt die, ne when the thief cometh. 

There was a rich man which saw S. John, having in his bed but vile 
clothes and not rich, for he had given all his goods to poor men. He bought 
for him a much rich coverture for his bed and gave it to S. John. And in a 


night, as it lay upon him, he could not sleep, for he thought three hundred of 
his lords might well have been covered withal, and made all that night 
lamentation saying: Ah Lord, how many be there of my lords now in the 
mire, how many in the rain, how many so cold that their teeth beat together, 
and how many that sleep in the market place; and said to himself. And thou 
wretch devourest the great fishes, and restest in thy chamber with thy 
wickedness under a coverture of twenty-six pounds to warm thy carrion. 
And after he would never be covered therewith, but on the morn he did do 
sell it and gave the money thereof to poor people. And when the rich man 
saw it he bought it again and took it to the blessed S. John and desired him 
no more to sell it, but keep it for himself. And anon after S. John sold it 
again and gave the money of it to poor people. And when the rich man wist 
it, yet he bought it again and brought it to S. John full goodly, and said to 
him: We shall see who shall fail of us, or thou in the selling or I in the 
buying; and thus it was oft bought and sold, the rich man seeing well that he 
might well minish his riches in this manner without sin, to the intent to give 
it to poor people. And they both should win in this manner, that one in 
saving of their souls, and that other in getting reward. And S. John would 
draw men to do alms in this manner; he was accustomed to tell of S. 
Serapion, when he had given his mantle to a poor man and after met with 
another that had cold, he gave him his coat, and himself sat all naked. And 
one demanded of him: Father, who hath despoiled thee? And he had in his 
hand the book of the evangelists and said: This hath despoiled me. And 
anon he saw another poor man, and then he sold the book of gospels and 
gave the price thereof to poor men, and when he was demanded where his 
book of the gospels was, he answered and said: That the gospel 
commandeth and saith: Go and sell all that thou hast, and give it to the poor, 
I had this gospel and I have sold it like as he commanded. 

On a time he gave to a poor man five besants, and the poor man had 
disdain thereof and began to chide and despise him in his visage because he 
had no more alms, and when his servants saw that, they would have beaten 
him, and then the blessed John defended them saying: Suffer ye him 
brethren and let him curse me, lo! I have these thirty years blasphemed by 
my works Christ, and may not I bear one blame or vice of this man? And he 
commanded that a sack of money full should be brought tofore this poor 
man, that he should take as much as he would. 


On a time, after that the gospel was read in the church, the people went 
out and talked idle tales, and this holy patriarch apperceived them and 
followed after and sat down among them, and said to them: Sons, there as 
the sheep be, there must be the shepherd also, and therefore, either ye must 
enter with me into the church or else I must abide with you here, and thus 
he did twice and thereby he taught the people to abide and stand in the 
church. 

Another time there was a young man had ravished a nun, and the clerks 
reproved the young man thereof tofore S. John, and said he ought to be 
cursed therefor, because he had lost two souls, his own and the nun’s. Then 
S. John withstood their sentence saying: Not so my sons, not so, I shall 
show that ye commit two sins: first, ye do against the commandment of 
God which saith: Judge ye not, and ye shall not be judged. Secondly, ye wit 
not for certain whether they have sinned into this day, and have not been 
penitent and have repented them. It fell many times that S. John was 
ravished in his prayers, and was in a trance, and he was heard dispute with 
our Lord in these words: So, good Lord Jesu Christ, so; I in parting and 
thou in ministering, let us see who shall overcome. 

On a time when he was sick and vexed with the fevers, and saw that he 
approached his end, he said: I yield to thee thankings for thou hast heard my 
wretchedness praying thy goodness that at my death should be found with 
me but one besant or one piece of money, and that yet I command to be 
given to the poor. And then he yielded his soul unto Almighty God. And his 
venerable body was put in a sepulchre where the bodies of two bishops 
were buried, and the two bodies by miracle gave room and place to the 
body of S. John, for they removed each from other and left the middle void 
for his body. 

A little time tofore his death there was a woman had committed a great 
and horrible sin, and durst not be shriven thereof ne show it to no man. S. 
John bade her write it and seal it, and bring it to him, and he would pray for 
her. She assented thereto; she wrote her sin, and diligently closed and sealed 
it and delivered it to S. John. And anon after S. John waxed sick and died, 
and when she heard that he was dead she supposed herself confused and 
shamed, for she weened that he had delivered it to some other man, and she 
came to his tomb, and there wept and cried much lamentably, saying: Alas! 
alas! I supposed to have eschewed my confusion and now I am made 


confusion unto all others, and wept bitterly praying S. John that he would 
show to her where he had left her writing. And suddenly S. John came and 
appeared to her in the habit of a bishop, on either side of him a bishop, and 
said to the woman: Why troubles thou me so much, and these saints with 
me, and sufferest not us to have rest? Lo, here our clothes be all wet of thy 
tears, and then delivered to her her scroll again, sealed as it was tofore, 
saying to her: See here thy seal, open thy writing and read it; which anon 
she opened and all her sin was defaced and clean out, and she found therein 
written: All thy sin is forgiven and put away by the prayer of John, my 
servant. And then she rendered thankings to our Lord God and to S. John, 
and then S. John with the two bishops returned into their sepulture. This 
holy man S. John flourished in the year of our Lord six hundred and five, in 
the time of Phocas the emperor. 


The Conversion of St. Paul 


Conversion is said of convertor, I am turned, or is as much as together 
turned from sins and evils. He is not converted that shriveth him to the 
priest of one sin and hideth another. It is said conversion, for S. Paul this 
day was converted to the faith leaving his vices. Why he is said Paul, it 
shall be said afterward. 

The conversion of S. Paul was made the same year that Christ suffered 
his passion, and S. Stephen was stoned also, not in the year natural, but 
appearing. For our Lord suffered death the eighth calends of April, and S. 
Stephen suffered death the same year, the third day of August and was 
stoned. And S. Paul was converted the eighth calends of February. And 
three reasons been assigned wherefore the conversion of S. Paul is hallowed 
more than of other saints. 

First for the ensample, because that no sinner, whatsomever he be, should 
despair of pardon when he seeth him that was in so great sin to be in so 
great joy. Secondly for the joy, for like as the church had great sorrow in 
this persecution, so had she great joy in his conversion. Thirdly, for the 
miracle that our Lord showed when of one so cruel a persecutor was made 
so true a preacher. The conversion of him was marvellous by reason of him 
that made him, and of him that ordained him, and of the patient that 
suffered it. By reason of him that made him to be converted, that was Jesu 
Christ, which showed there his marvellous puissance in that he said: It is 
hard for thee to strive against the alle or pricks; and in that he changed him 
so suddenly, for anon as he was changed he said: Lord what wilt thou that I 
do? Upon this word saith S. Austin: The lambs slain of the wolves have 
made of a wolf a lamb, for he was ready for to obey, that tofore was wood 
for to persecute. Secondly, he showed his marvellous wisdom. His 
marvellous wisdom was in that he took from him the swelling of pride in 
offering to him the inward things of humility and not the height of majesty. 
For he said I am Jesus of Nazareth, and he called not himself God ne the 


son of God, but he said to him, take thine infirmities of humanity and cast 
away the squames of pride. Thirdly, he showed his pitiful debonairty and 
mercy, which is signified in that that he that was in deed and in will to 
persecute, he converted, how be it he had evil will, as he that desired all the 
menaces and threatenings, and had evil purpose; as he that went to the 
prince of priests; as he that had a joy in his evil works that he led the 
christian men bound to Jerusalem. And therefore his journey and voyage 
was right evil, and yet nevertheless by the mercy of God was he converted. 
Secondly the conversion was marvellous of him that ordained it, that is of 
the light that he ordained in his conversion. And it is said that this light was 
dispositive, sudden, and celestial, and this light of heaven advironed him 
suddenly. Paul had in him these vices. The first was hardiness, which is 
noted when it is said that he went to the prince of the priests, and as the 
gloss saith, not called, but by his own will and envy that enticed him. The 
second was pride, and that is signified by that he desired and sighed the 
menaces and threatenings. The third was the intent carnal, and the 
understanding that he had in the law, whereof the gloss saith upon that 
word: I am Jesus, etc. I God of heaven speak, the which thou supposest to 
be dead by the consent of the Jews. And this light divine was sudden, it was 
great, and out of measure, for to throw down him that was high and proud, 
into the ditch or pit of humanity; it was celestial, because it turned and 
changed his fleshly understanding into celestial, or it may be said that this 
ordinance or disposition was in three things; that is to wit in the voice 
crying, in the light shining, and in the virtue of puissance. Thirdly, it was 
marvellous by the virtue of the suffering of the patient, that is of Paul in 
whom the conversion was made. For these three things were made in him 
withoutforth marvellously, that it is to wit, that he was beaten to the earth, 
he was blind and fasted three days, and was smitten down to the ground for 
to be raised. And S. Austin saith that he was smitten down for to be blind, 
for to be changed, and for to be sent; he was sent to suffer death for truth. 
And yet saith S. Austin, he that was out of the faith was hurt for to be made 
believe, the persecutor was hurt for to be made a preacher, the son of 
perdition was hurt for to be made the vessel of election, and was made blind 
for to be illumined, and this was as touching his dark understanding. 

Then in the three days that he abode thus blind, he was learned and 
informed in the gospel, for he learned it never of man ne by man, as he 


himself witnesseth, but by the revelation of Jesu Christ. And S. Austin saith 
thus: I say that S. Paul was the very champion of Jesu Christ, taught of him, 
redressed of him, crucified with him, and glorious in him. He was made 
lean in his flesh that his flesh should be disposed to the effect of good 
operation, and from forthon his body was established and disposed to all 
good. He could well suffer hunger and abundance, and was informed and 
instructed in all things, and all adversities he gladly suffered. Chrysostom 
saith: He overcame tormentors, tyrants, and people full of woodness, like as 
flies; and the death, the torments and all the pains that might be done to 
him, he counted them but as the play of children. All them he embraced 
with a good will, and he was ennobled in himself to be bound in a strong 
chain more than to be crowned with a crown, and received more gladly 
strokes and wounds than other gifts. And it is read that in him were three 
things against the three that were in our foremost father Adam, for Adam 
erected and addressed him against God our Lord. and in S. Paul was 
contrary for he was thrown down to the earth. In Adam was the opening of 
his eyes, and Paul was on the contrary made blind, and Adam ate of the 
fruit defended, and S. Paul contrary was abstinent of convenable meat. 


St. Pauline the Widow 


S. Pauline was a much noble widow of Rome, of whom S. Jerome wrote the 
life, and saith first thus: If all my members were turned into tongues, and all 
my arteries should resound in human voice, yet I might not worthily write 
the virtues of S. Pauline. I take witness of God and of his holy angels, and 
also of the angel that was keeper of this woman that I shall say nothing for 
praising but that same that I shall say shall be less than appertaineth to her 
virtues. She was born among the nobles of the senators of Rome, and of the 
lineage of the noble Gregois, rich of good and puissant of seignory at 
Rome. She was the most humble of all other, for like as the sun 
surmounteth the clearness of the stars, so surmounted she the beauty of 
others by her great humility. 

When her husband was passed out of this world, she abode lady of all the 
goods and riches. It happed that, at the mandment of the Emperor, many 
bishops came to Rome, among whom were there the holy man Paulinus, the 
patriarch of Antioch, and Epiphanius, bishop of Cyprus, of whom she was 
esprised in good virtues, so that she gave largely of her goods for God’s 
sake. Her parents, ne her friends, ne her own children could not turn her, ne 
make her to change her purpose, but that she would become the pilgrim of 
Jesu Christ, for the amorous desire that she had to Jesu Christ surmounted 
the love that she had to her children. Only among all her children she had 
put her affection in Eustochium her daughter, whom she led with her in this 
pilgrimage. She took the sea and sailed so far that she came into the holy 
land of Jerusalem. O how great devotion she had to visit the sepulchre of 
Jesu Christ and the other holy places, and how all weeping she kissed them, 
there can no man rehearse. All the city of Jerusalem could speak of it, and 
yet best of all knew the Lord for whose love she had forsaken all things. 

She had been at Rome so puissant and so noble, that every man coveted 
to do to her honour for her great renomee, but she that was founded upon 
humility sought the humble places and religious, and came at the last to 


Bethlehem. And when she had devoutly visited the place in which the 
Virgin Mary infanted and childed Jesu Christ, she fell in a vision, and as she 
Sware to me, she saw in that vision the child wrapped in poor clouts lying in 
the crib or in the rack, and how the three kings worshipped him, how the 
star came upon the house, and how the shepherds came to see him, and how 
Herod made persecution upon the innocents, and how Joseph bare the child 
into Egypt. And this vision she said, all in weeping and in laughing, and 
said: I salute thee Bethlehem wherein he is born, that descended from 
heaven, of thee prophesied Micah the fifth chapter, that of thee should be 
born the God that should govern the people of Israel, and the lineage of 
David should endure in thee unto the time that the glorious virgin should 
enfant Jesu Christ; and I wretched, as unworthy to repute me to kiss the crib 
in which our Lord wept as a child, and the virgin childed, here I shall take 
my rest and my dwelling, for my Saviour chose this place in Bethlehem. 
She made there her habitation with many virgins that served God, and 
how well that she was lady of all, nevertheless she was the most humble 
and meek in speaking, in habit, and in going, in such wise that she seemed 
servant of all the other. She never ate after the death of her husband with no 
man, how good that he was; she visited as it is said tofore, all the holy 
places and the monks of Egypt, among whom were many of the ancient 
fathers and many holy men, and her seemed that she saw Jesu Christ among 
them. And after, she founded in Bethlehem an abbey in which she 
assembled virgins as well of noble estate as of middle and low lineage, and 
departed them in three congregations, so that they were departed in work, in 
meat, and drink, but in saying their psalter and adoring were they together 
at the hours as it appertaineth. And she induced and informed all the other 
in prayer and in work, by example giving, she was never idle. And all they 
were of one habit, and they had ne sheets ne linen cloth but to dry their 
hands, and they might have no licence to speak to men, and they that came 
late to the hours, she blamed debonairly or shortly, after that they were, and 
suffered not that any of them should have anything save the living and 
clothing, for to put away avarice from them. She appeased them sweetly 
that strove, and also she brake and mortified among the young maidens 
their fleshly desires by continual fastings, for she had liefer have them 
good, suffering sorrow and sickness, than their heart should be hurt by 
fleshly will. And she chastised them that were nice and quaint, saying that 


such nicety was filth of the soul, and said also that, word sounding to any 
ordure or filth should never issue out of the mouth of a virgin, for by the 
words outward is showed the countenance of the heart within, and she that 
so spake and was rebuked therefor, if she amended it not at the first 
warning, ne at the second, ne at the third, she should be dissevered from the 
others in eating and in drinking, by which she should be ashamed, and thus 
should be amended by debonair correction, and if she would not, she should 
be punished by right great moderation. She was marvellous debonair and 
pitiful to them that were sick, and comforted them and served them right 
busily, and to them largely to eat such as they asked, but to herself she was 
hard in her sickness and scarce, for she refused to eat flesh, how well she 
gave it to other, and also to drink wine. She was oft by them that were sick, 
and laid the pillows aright and in point, and frotted their feet and chauffed 
water to wash them. And her seemed that the less she did to the sick in 
service, so much less service did she to God, and deserved less merit, and 
therefore she was to them pitiful, and nothing to herself. In her right great 
sicknesses she would have no soft bed, but lay upon the straw or upon the 
ground, and took but little rest. For the most part she was in prayers both by 
day and by night, and she wept so much that it seemed of her eyes a 
fountain. So many tears ran from them, and when we said to her oft-times 
that she should keep her eyes from weeping so much, she said: The visage 
ought to be like to be foul because it hath so much been made fair and gay 
against the commandment of God, and the body ought to be chastised that 
hath had so much solace in this world, and the laughings ought to be 
recompensed by weepings, and the soft bed and the sheets ought to be 
changed into the sharpness of hair. I that was accustomed to please man and 
the world, I desire now to please Jesu Christ. And what shall I say of 
chastity in which she was ensample unto all ladies of time past when she 
was yet secular? For she conversed in such wise that they that were envious 
durst not avise on her any evil fame. She was debonair and courteous unto 
all, for she comforted the poor and warned the rich to do well, but in largess 
she passed so that no poor man complained of her. And this did she not by 
the great abundance that she had of goods, but by her wise governance, and 
when I said to her that she should have measure in doing alms, after that the 
apostle saith that, the alms that is done to another be not grievous to him 
that doth it. But she said that for the love of our Lord she did all, and that 


she desired to die, begging in such wise that she should not leave one penny 
to her daughter after her, and that she might be wrapped in a strange sheet 
when she should die. 

And at the last she said: If I should demand ought, I should find enough 
that would give to me, and these beggars, if I gave to them nought and they 
so departed and died for poverty, of whom should God demand this? Oft 
said she so: They be happy that be merciful, and alms quencheth sins as the 
water quencheth the fire, but for to do alms it cometh not always to 
perfection, for many do alms that abide in their carnalities, they seem to be 
good without forth. but within they be mortal. 

Pauline was not such an one, she affeebled her body right sore in fasting 
and in labouring, that unnethe she set her eyes to her meat, without eating 
fish, ne milk, eggs, or white meat, in which many ween to do great 
abstinence without eating flesh. For our Lord gave to her an adversary, the 
stimulation fleshly, by which she held her in humility without savouring 
anything of pride for the foison of her virtues, and also that she thought not 
to be higher than other women. She hadalways in her mind the holy 
Scriptures against the deceptions of the fiend, and especially this that Moses 
saith: God assayeth you if he love you, and this that saith Isaiah the prophet: 
Ye that have been at the solace and joys of the world and now be withdrawn 
from them and left them, lookafter none other thing but to suffer tribulation 
upon tribulation and know ye by tribulation is had patience, and by patience 
is had poverty. It is said, Job, primo capitulo, when it was showed to him 
the loss of his patrimony, he answered: I issued naked from the belly of my 
mother, and I shall re-enter naked again into the earth, like as God may be 
pleased so be it done, his name be praised and blessed. He learned us that 
we should not love the world, for the world shall finish in her covetise. 
When one told her that her children were right sick, she said: Who loveth 
his son or his daughter more than God is not worthy to be with God. A man, 
that seemed to be her friend, sent her word on a time that she had great need 
to keep well her brain, for because of the ardour that she had in virtues, she 
seemed to be out of her wit, and she answered: In this world we bereputed 
as fools for the love of Jesu Christ. And our Lord said to his apostles: The 
world hateth you, for ye be not of the world, if ye were of the world, that is 
to say of the conversation of the world, the world should love you. Fair 
Lord God we mortify ourselves always, and we be reputed as sheep that be 


brought to death, because that without plaining we mortify our bodies. In 
such patience was she unto the death, and suffered humbly the envy of them 
that were evil. She had in her mind the holy Scriptures, and she held her 
more to the spiritual understanding than to the histories of the Scripture. 
She could perfectly Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, and read coursably 
the Scriptures in these four languages. 

Who may recount without weeping the death of this woman? She fell in a 
malady mortal and saw well that she should die, for all her body became 
cold, and she felt that her spirit held her in her breast. Then said she without 
plaining, and without having any charge save to God: Fair sweet Lord, I 
have coveted the beauty of thy house for to be in thy habitation that is so 
fair, my soul hath desired to be in thy realm. And when I demanded her 
wherefore she spake no more, and she would not answer me, and I asked if 
she suffered great pain, she said to me in Greek tongue that she was well 
and in good peace. And anon she left speaking to me, and closed her eyes in 
saying to God: Lord, like as the hart desires to come to the fountain, so 
desireth my soul to come to thee; alas! when shall I come to thee fair Lord 
God? And in saying these words, she made a cross upon her mouth. There 
were bishops, priests, clerks, canons, and monks without number, and at the 
last, when she heard her spouse, Jesus Christ, which called her saying: 
Arise and come to me my sweet love and fair espouse, for the winter is 
passed. She answered gladly: The flowers be showed in our country, and I 
believe that I shall see the goods in the realm of heaven of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thus she rendered her soul and passed out of this world. And 
anon all the congregation of virgins made no cry in weeping as do the 
people of the world, but read devoutly their psalter not only unto the time 
that she was buried, but all the day and all the night. And with great pain 
could not Eustochium, her venerable daughter, the virgin, be withdrawn 
from her, but she kissed her and embraced her piteously in weeping the 
death of her mother. And Jesus witnesseth that S. Pauline left not one penny 
to her daughter, she had so given alms of all her great riches. Many give 
largely for God’s sake, but they give not so much but some abideth. 

When she was passed as said is, her lips ne her face were not pale, but 
was as reverent to look on as she had been yet alive. She was buried in a 
sepulchre in Bethlehem with right great honour by the bishops, priests, 
clerks, monks, virgins, and all the poor people of the country, which plained 


that they had lost their good mother that had nourished them. She lived in 
Rome holily thirty-three years, and in Bethlehem twenty years, and all her 
age was fifty three years seven months and twenty days, from the time of 
Honorius, emperor of Rome. Then let us pray to this holy woman that she 
pray for us. 


St. Julian 


Julian is as much to say as jubilus, singing, and ana, that is on high, and 
thereof Julian as going to high things in singing. Or it is said: Julius, that is 
as much to say as not wise, and anus, that is old, for he was old in the 
service of God, and not wise in reputation of himself. 

S. Julian was bishop of Cenomanence. It is said that it was he that was 
said Simon the leper, whom our Lord healed of his measelry, and bade Jesu 
Christ to dinner, and after the Ascension of our Lord, he was ordained of 
the apostles bishop of Emmaus, full of great virtues. He appeared to the 
world, he raised three dead men, and after he ended his days in great 
praising of God. Of this S. Julian some say that this is he that pilgrims and 
wayfaring men call and require for good harbourage because our Lord was 
lodged in his house, but it seemeth better that it is he that slew his father 
and mother ignorantly, of whom the history is here after. There was another 
Julian born in Alvernia, which was of noble lineage, and yet more noble in 
faith and in virtue, which for the great desire that he had to be martyred, he 
offered himself to the tyrants where he had not forfeited. 

Now it happed that Crispinus, which was one of the governors of Rome, 
sent to him one of his ministers for to put him to death. Anon as the 
minister came to him, he issued out of his place and came tofore him, and 
offered to him to suffer death, and his head was smitten off. And they took 
the head, and showed it to S. Feriol that was his fellow, and said they would 
so do of him if he sacrificed not, and because he would not obey to them 
they slew him, and took the head of S. Julian, and the body of S. Feriol, and 
buried them both in one pit, and a great while after S. Mamertine, bishop of 
Vienne, found the head of S. Julian between the hands of S. Feriol, all so 
whole as it had been buried that same day. 

Among the other miracles of S. Julian it is said that a deacon took all the 
white sheep that were of the church of S. Julian, and the shepherds 
defended them, but he said to them that S. Julian ate never no mutton, and 


anon after a fever took him, so great and hot that he knowledged that he 
was of the martyr so burnt, and he did water to be cast on him for to cool 
him. And anon issued out of his body such a fume and smoke, and 
therewith so great a stench, that all they that were present were constrained 
to flee, and anon after he died. Another miracle happed of a man of a 
village that on a Sunday would ear his lands, and when he took the share to 
make clean his coulter, it cleaved to his hand. And two years after, at the 
prayer of S. Julian in the church, he was healed. 

There was another Julian which was brother to one named Julius. These 
two brethren went to the Emperor Theodosius, which was a very christian 
man, and they prayed him that they might destroy all the idols that they 
might find, and that they might edify churches, each which thing the 
emperor granted them, and wrote that all men should obey them and help 
them, upon pain to lose their heads. Now it happed that they edified a 
church, and all men by the commandment of the emperor obeyed and 
helped them. It happed that there were some men that led a cart which 
should pass by, and thought how they might do and pass without arresting 
for to help them, and they thought that one of them should lie on the cart as 
he were dead, and thereby they would excuse them, and so they did, and 
bade him that lay in the cart to hold his eyes closed till they were past the 
pass. And when they came in the place where they edified the church, 
Julian and Julius, his brother, said to them: My sons, tarry a while and come 
and help us to work. They answered that they might not for they carried a 
dead man. S. Julian said to them: Why lie ye so? They answered: Sir, we lie 
not, it is so as we say to you. And S. Julian said to them: So may it fall to 
you as ye say. And anon they drove forth their oxen and passed forth. And 
when they were passed a little they called their fellow that he should arise 
and drive forth the oxen for to go the faster, and he answered not one word. 
And they called him again on high and said: Art thou out of thy wit? Arise 
up and drive forth the beasts, and he moved ne spake not one word. They 
went up and discovered him and found him dead as S. Julian had said to 
them. Then took they such dread and fear that after that they ne none other 
that heard of the miracle durst lie no more tofore the holy servant of God. 

Another Julian there was that slew his father and mother by ignorance. 
And this man was noble and young, and gladly went for to hunt. And one 
time among all other he found an hart which returned toward him, and said 


to him, thou huntest me that shall slay thy father and mother. Hereof was he 
much abashed and afeard, and for dread, that it should not happen to him 
that the hart had said to him, he went privily away that no man knew 
thereof, and found a prince noble and great to whom he put him in service. 
And he proved so well in battle and in services in his palace, that he was so 
much in the prince’s grace that he made him knight and gave to him a rich 
widow of a castle, and for her dower he received the castle. And when his 
father and mother knew that he was thus gone they put them in the way for 
to seek him in many places. And so long they went till they came to the 
castle where he dwelt, but then he was gone out, and they found his wife. 
And when she saw them she inquired diligently who they were, and when 
they had said and recounted what was happened of their son, she knew 
verily that they were the father and mother of her husband, and received 
them much charitably, and gave to them her own bed, and made another for 
herself. And on the morn the wife of Julian went to the church, and her 
husband came home whiles she was at church, and entered into his chamber 
for to awake his wife. And he saw twain in his bed, and had weened that it 
had been a man that had lain with his wife, and slew them both with his 
sword, and after, went out and saw his wife coming from church. Then he 
was much abashed and demanded of his wife who they were that lay in his 
bed, then she said that they were his father and his mother, which had long 
sought him, and she had laid them in his bed. Then he swooned and was 
almost dead, and began to weep bitterly and cry, alas! caitiff that I am, what 
shall I do that have slain my father and my mother? Now it is happened that 
I supposed to have eschewed, and said to his wife: Adieu and farewell, my 
right dear love, I shall never rest till that I shall have knowledge if God will 
pardon and forgive me this that I have done, and that I shall have worthy 
penance therefor. And she answered: Right dear love, God forbid that ye 
should go without me, like as I have had joy with you, so will I have pain 
and heaviness. Then departed they and went till they came to a great river 
over which much folk passed, where they edified an hospital much great for 
to harbourpoor people, and there do their penance in bearing men over that 
would pass. 

After long time S. Julian slept about midnight, sore travailed, and it was 
frozen and much cold, and he heard a voice lamenting and crying that said: 
Julian come and help us over. And anon he arose, and went over and found 


one almost dead for cold, and anon he took him and bare him to the fire and 
did great labour to chauffe and warm him. And when he saw that he could 
not be chauffed ne warm, he bare him in to his bed, and covered him the 
best wise he might. And anon after, he that was so sick and appeared as he 
had been measell, he saw all shining ascending to heaven, and said to S. 
Julian his host: Julian, our Lord hath sent me to thee, and sendeth thee word 
that he hath accepted thy penance. And a while after S. Julian and his wife 
rendered unto God their souls and departed out of this world. 

Another Julian there was, but he was no saint but a cursed man, and was 
called Julianus Apostata. This Julian was first a monk, and showing 
outward signs of great religion and of great holiness, after that that Master 
John Beleth reciteth. There was a woman that had three pots full of gold, 
and because the gold should not be seen she had put in the mouth of the 
pots above, ashes, and delivered them to this Julian tofore other monks for 
to keep, whom she reputed a holy man, but she said not to him that they 
were full of gold. When he had these pots he looked what was therein, and 
he found that it was gold and took it out all, and filled them full of ashes, 
and fled with all to Rome, and did so much that he was of the councillors 
and governors of Rome. But the woman, when she would have again her 
pots, she could not prove that she had delivered to him in keeping gold, for 
she made no mention thereof tofore the monks, and therefore he retained it, 
and procured withal the office of a consul of the governance of Rome. And 
after that he procured so much that he was instituted emperor. Whiles he 
was young he was taught in the art of enchantment and of the invocations of 
fiends, and gladly he studied, and it pleased him much, and had with him 
divers masters of that science. Now it happed on a day that as his master 
was out he began alone to read the invocations, and a great multitude of 
fiends came about him and made him afeard, and he made the sign of the 
cross, and anon they vanished away. And when his master was returned he 
told him what was happed to him, but his master said to him that always he 
had hated and feared that sign. When then he was emperor he remembered 
thereof, and because he would use the craft of the devil, overall where he 
found the signs of the cross he destroyed them, and persecuted christian 
men because that he knew well that otherwise the fiends would not do for 
him. Now it happed that he descended into a region that is called Persia, 
and from thence he sent into the occident a devil for to have answer of that 


he said to him, and this devil went and abode ten days in one place without 
moving, because there was a monk continually in prayer night and day, and 
when he might not do he returned. Then Julian demanded him where he had 
been so long, he answered: I have been in a place where I found a monk 
night and day praying, and I supposed to have troubled him that he should 
no more pray, and all this while I could never turn him from his prayer, and 
thus I am returned without doing anything. Then Julian the apostate had 
great indignation and said when he came thither he would avenge him of 
the monk, and when he went in to Persia the devils promised him that he 
should have victory of a city. The master of enchantments, which divined 
by the devil for him, said to a christian man: What doeth the smith’s son? 
He said that he made a sepulchre for Julian his master. And as it is read in 
the history of S. Basil, he came in Cesarea of Cappadocia and S. Basil 
came against him, and presented three loaves to him, which he sent to him. 
And Julian had great indignation of this gift, and for the bread, he sent to S. 
Basil hay, saying: Thou hast sent to me meat for dumb beasts, therefore take 
this that I send to thee. S. Basil said: We have sent to thee such as we eat, 
and thou sendest to us of that thou nourishest thy beasts with. Of which 
answer Julian was wroth and said: When I shall have done in Persia I shall 
destroy this city in such wise that it shall be better ordained for to ear and 
sow than people to dwell in. And the night ensuing, S. Basil saw in a vision, 
in the church of our Lady, a great multitude of angels, and in the middle of 
them a woman being in a throne, which said to them: Call to me Mercury 
whom Julian the apostate hath slain, which blasphemeth me and my son. 
Mercury was a knight, that for the faith of God had been slain of Julian, and 
was buried in the same church. Then anon Mercury with all his arms, that 
were kept, was present, and at the commandment of the lady he went to 
battle. S. Basil awoke all affrayed, and went to the tomb where the knight 
was buried in, and opened the sepulchre, but he found neither body ne arms. 
Then he demanded of the keeper who had taken away the body. And he 
sware that in the even tofore it was there. S. Basil after on the morn 
returned, and found the body and the armour and the spear all bloody. And 
anon came one from the battle which said that Julian the apostate and 
emperor was in the battle, and thither came a knight unknown all armed 
with his spear, which hardily smote his horse with his spurs and came to 
Julian the emperor, and brandished his sword and smote him through the 


body, and suddenly he departed and never after was seen again. And yet 
when he should die he took his hand full of blood and cast it into the air 
saying: Thou hast vanquished man of Galilee ! thou hast overcome! And in 
crying thus, miserably he expired, and died in great pain, and was left 
without sepulture of all his men. And he was flayed of the Persians, and of 
his skin was made to the king of Persia an undercovering, and thus he died 
cursedly. 

Thus end the Lives of four holy saints every each named Julian, and of 
one that was a false apostata. 


St. Ignatius 


Ignatius is said as one suffering fire and burning, for he was embraced and 
all esprised of the divine and burning love of God. 

S. Ignatius was disciple of S. John Evangelist, and was bishop of 
Antioch. And after that, as some say, he sent a letter unto our Lady or an 
epistle in this wise: Unto Mary the Virgin, that bare Jesu Christ in her body, 
I, humble Ignatius, her servant, send greeting, I, that am yet a novice in the 
faith and disciple to Jesu Christ and to John thy dear friend, desire to have 
of thee some comfort and consolation of some good enseignment and 
teaching. For of Jesus thy Son I have heard say many marvels, of which I 
am enjoyed to hear only of thee, which hast been always in his company. 
Thou knowest well the secret desires of him, thou hast been plainly 
informed, and they that be yet young in the faith with me trust much to be 
endoctrined of thee, and informed in their creance and belief: Lady, God 
salute thee. 

And to this letter answered the glorious Virgin Mary in this manner: 
Ignatius, good disciple of Jesus and his special friend, the humble handmaid 
of Jesu Christ sendeth to thee greeting. I do thee to wit that all that John 
hath said to thee of Jesu Christ and all that thou hast learned of him is true 
doctrine and thing certain. Go alway in good creance, and believe and keep 
firmly the promise of thy christian faith, and do thy works according to the 
same. I shall come with S. John for to visit thee and other christian men 
with thee. Hold thee always well in the faith and in good works, and let no 
persecution ne adversity that thou shalt suffer move thee from thy faith ne 
from thy creance, but have solace and affiance in Jesu Christ thy Saviour. 
This was the answer of his letter. 

S. Ignatius was a man right well learned, and the third bishop after S. 
Peter, the apostle of the church of Antioch, and much desired to be a martyr 
for the faith of Jesu Christ. It happed that Trajan, which was emperor of 
Rome, passed by Antioch, to whom Ignatius showed to him and blamed of 


this, that he persecuted christian men, wherefor the emperor did him to be 
taken and put in irons, and in that wise by ten knights to be led to Rome. 
There he was presented tofore the emperor and all the senators of Rome, 
and was constrained by promises, by menaces, and by torments, many and 
great an horrible, for to adore the idols. S. Ignatius showed to them clearly 
that their gods had been thieves, ribalds, and men of abominable and evil 
life, and that they were damned in hell, and that they had been in great error 
in this, that of so cursed men they made their gods and worshipped devils, 
and had forsaken God which had made and created all the world, and his 
blessed Son which in human nature had redeemed and saved the world. 

Finably, after this, that he had been tormented by fire, and by beating and 
prison, the emperor did send for the Romans in a place and there did do set 
S. Ignatius, and did do bring thither two lions for to devour him. But he had 
never dread for death ne for other torments, of which he had suffered many, 
but was always comforted for to die for the love of Jesu Christ. And he said 
at the last: I am wheat of Jesu Christ, which ought to be grounden between 
the teeth of these beasts, by which I may be pure bread for to be presented 
to my Lord; and anon the lions came and strangled him without tearing of 
his flesh, or anything hurting it, wherefor Trajan had great marvel and 
departed from the place. It is read that S. Ignatius in all his torments and all 
the pains of martyrdom that he suffered, that his tongue never ceased to 
name the name of Jesus, and when they that tormented him demanded him 
wherefore he named this name so oft, he answered: Know ye for certain 
that I have in my heart this name written, and therefore I may not leave to 
name this name oft. And because hereof, when he was dead, they that heard 
these words opened his body and drew out his heart and cut it open, and 
they found within the name of Jesus written with fair letters of gold, for 
which miracle many received the faith of Jesu Christ. 

Of this saint saith S. Bernard upon the psalm, Qui habitat: S. Ignatius, 
martyr of God glorious, is of great merit, which was minister to the disciple 
that Jesus so much loved, and in his epistles, the which he sent to the 
glorious Virgin Mary, he saluted her as mother that had borne Jesu Christ 
and she resaluted him again, in sign that he was a person of great honour, of 
great dignity, and of great authority. The body of whom was honorably 
buried of christian men, to the worship of Jesu Christ which is blessed in 
secula seculorum. Amen. 


The Purification of Our Lady 


Postquam impleti sunt dies purgationis Marie secundum legem Moisi, 
tulerunt Jesum in Jerusalem. Luce, cap. ii. The ancient law had his course 
until the time that God hath suffered death for us. And when he died on the 
cross he said, Joh. cap. xix. Consummatum est, that is to say: All thing is 
finished and ended that hath been written of me. Which law he kept during 
his life; as it is written: I am not come for to break the law; in which he 
gave us example of humility and of obedience, like as S. Paul saith. In like 
wise our Lady, for to obey to the law, bare her sweet son Jesu Christ unto 
the temple of Jerusalem after the fortieth day of his birth, for to offer him to 
God, and for to give offering for him such as in the law was ordained, that 
is to wit, a pair of turtles or two doves was the offering of poor folk, like as 
it is written. 

Our Lord, which in all case came to make our salvation, deigned not only 
to humble himself and descend from his realm, and became man mortal, 
semblable to us. Also he deigned to be born of a poor woman, and was poor 
for to enrich us, and draw us out of the misery of this world to the riches 
permanable. And we that be poor because of our sins, and without riches of 
good virtues, so worthily should we come and be at the feast of our Lord; 
we should offer to him that which by the offering is signified. The dove 
which is of her nature simple and without gall, and the turtle naturally 
chaste, for when she hath lost her mate she will never have other mate, and 
with that she taketh the weeping for her song; we ought to offer to our Lord 
instead of two doves, one simple will and a good intention, without 
retaining in our heart any gall of anger or of hate towards our neighbour; for 
as our Lord saith, if thine eye be simple all thy works shall be in light. And 
hereof saith S. John the Evangelist in the Apocalypse: The city needeth no 
sun ne moon to shine in it, for the clearness of God shall illumine it, and his 
lantern is the lamb; the lamb is the light. By the lamb, which is simple, is 
signified to us a simple conscience and righteous, which maketh true 


judgment of the intention, for all works be good or evil. If they be done in 
evil intention or by hypocrisy they be evil and without profit, like as saith 
Jesu Christ: If thine eye be evil, all thy body shall be dark. By the eye is 
understood the intention, with goodness simple, and debonairty is signified 
by the doves. We ought also to offer a pair of turtles to our Lord, that is to 
say, a chaste life and a very intention to leave our sins, the which is 
signified to us by the chastity of the turtle, and by her weeping the 
contrition. As Bede saith: Contrition ought to begin in dread and end in 
love; for the soul faithful, when she remembereth her sins in her 
conscience, she weepeth for the dread of the pains of hell that she hath 
deserved, and thus offereth she to God a turtle; and when she hath wept, 
there cometh to her a hope to have mercy and pardon of her sins, and this 
hope is conceived of dread in him and love of God, to serve and to be in his 
company; so that soul that ought to sing, weepeth for love, which hath 
delivered her so soon from the perils and miseries of this world, and for to 
come to the sweet company of our Lord. And thus offered she that other 
turtle, in weeping with David the prophet the long pilgrimages that she hath 
made in the miseries of this world saying: Heu me quia incolatus meus 
prolongatus est; for when she beginneth to think after the joyous company 
of angels, and of the souls that be in heaven, and what joy and deduit that 
they have in the over desirous sight of our Lord, then all the world grieveth 
them, and they desire to be delivered from the faits of the body for to go 
into the company of these holy souls. 

And also that S. Simeon, which by revelation of the Holy Ghost came 
into the temple of Jerusalem in the same hour that the blessed Virgin 
brought her dear son for to offer him, and the Holy Ghost had showed to 
him, that tofore that he should die corporally he should see Jesu Christ 
come in to the earth, the which birth he knew long before to be showed by 
the prophets. And when he saw Jesu Christ brought into the temple, anon he 
knew him by the Holy Ghost to be very God and very man, and took him 
between his arms and said: Fair Lord God let thy sergeant and servant from 
henceforth be in peace, and suffer that after this revelation showed to me, I 
may depart and die for to be delivered from the evils of this world, for mine 
eyes corporal and spiritual have seen thy blessed son Jesu Christ, which 
shall save the creatures human from their sins; the which thou hast made 
ready and ordained tofore the face of all creatures human, for to be light to 


all people by his doctrine, to illumine and take away darknesses; that is to 
say, of their idolatry, after this that Isaiah the prophet hath prophesied of 
him: Populus gentium qui ambulabat in tenebris, etc., the people of gentiles 
or paynims which walked in darkness to worship idols and devils for very 
God, saw a great light when they issued from their sins by the doctrine of 
Jesu Christ which came also to the glory of the Jews, for they received his 
sight bodily, like as was promised them by the witness of the prophets, by 
which they might glorify them of this, that their rightful King was born 
among them and conversed bodily in their country. And S. Simeon said: 
Nunc dimittis servum tuum domine, etc. Sire, let thy servant depart in peace 
after thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy health, which thou hast made 
ready tofore the face of all peoples, that is light to the revelation of paynims 
and to the glory of thy people of Israel. Jesu Christ is called peace, health, 
light and joy. Peace, because that he is our moyen and our advocate; health, 
for he is our redeemer; light, for he is our informer; and glory, for he is our 
governor. This feast is called Candlemas, and is made in remembrance of 
the offering that our Lady offered in the temple as said is, and every each 
beareth this day a candle of wax burning, which representeth our Lord Jesu 
Christ. Like as the candle burning hath three things in it, that is to wit, the 
wax, the wick, and the fire, right so be three things in Jesu Christ, that is the 
body, the soul and the godhead. For the wax which is made of the bee 
purely, without company and mixture of one bee with another, signifieth the 
body of our Lord Jesu Christ, and the fire of the candle signifieth the 
divinity of our Lord Jesu Christ, which illumineth all creatures. And 
therefore if we will appear in this feast tofore the face of God, pure and 
clean and acceptable, we ought to have in us three things which be signified 
by the candle burning: that is good deeds, true faith, with good works. And 
like as the candle without burning is dead, right so faith is dead without 
works as S. James saith, for to believe in God without obeying his 
commandments profiteth nothing. And therefore saith S. Gregory: The good 
work ought to show withoutforth that thy intention abide good withinforth 
the heart, without seeking within any vain glory to be allowed and praised. 
And by the fire is understood charity, of which God saith: I am come to put 
fire in the earth, and whom I I will, I will burn. 

This feast is called the purification of our Lady, not for that she had need 
ne ought make her purification, for she was pure and clean without having 


of any tatche of deadly sin ne venial, like as she that had, without company 
of any man, by the virtue of the Holy Ghost, conceived the Son of God, and 
was delivered without losing of her virginity, so she came with her blessed 
son at the fortieth day after his nativity for to obey the commandment of the 
law, after the manner of other women which had need of purification, and 
also for to show to us the example of humility. He is very humble that is 
worthy to be praised for his virtues. This glorious Lady is queen of heaven 
and Lady of angels, nevertheless she is pure and humble among the women 
like as a poor woman, without making any semblant of her great humility, 
ne of the high majesty of her son, whereof S. Bernard saith in this manner: 
O who may make us to understand, glorious Lady, the thought of thine 
heart that thou haddest among the services that thou madest to thy blessed 
son in giving him suck, in laying down and raising, when thou sawest a 
little child of thee born on that one part, and of that other side thou knewest 
him to be God Almighty? And now thou believest and seest him created 
that had created all the world, now thou seest him feeble as a child which is 
Almighty and all puissant, now thou feedest him that all the world feedeth, 
and now thou seest him not speaking, that made man and speech. O who 
should con show hereupon the secrets of thine heart? How savoured thy 
courage when thou heldest thy child between thine arms whom thou 
lovedest as thy Lord, and kissed him as thy son. Who should not marvel of 
this miracle, when a virgin and a clean maid hath enfanted and childed her 
maker and Lord of all the world? To him let us address our thoughts, and 
embrace we this child of one very belief, whom we ought to love because 
he hath humbled himself for us, and to doubt him, because he is our judge 
and our Lord, to whose commandments we owe to obey if we will be saved. 
We read an example of a noble lady which had great devotion in the 
blessed Virgin Mary, and she had a chapel in which she did do say mass of 
our Lady daily by her chaplain. It happed that the day of the purification of 
our Lady, her chaplain was out, so that this lady might that day have no 
mass, and she durst not go to another church because she had given her 
mantle unto a poor man for the love of our Lady. She was much sorrowful 
because she might hear no mass and for to make her devotions she went 
into the chapel, and tofore the altar she kneeled down for to make her 
prayers to our Lady. And anon she fell asleep, in which she had a vision, 
and her seemed that she was in a church, and saw come into the church a 


great company of virgins, tofore whom she saw come a right noble virgin 
crowned right preciously. And when they were all set each in order, came a 
company of young men which sat down each after other in order like the 
other; after, entered one that bare a burden of candles, and departed them to 
them above first, and so to each of them by order he gave one, and at the 
last came this man to this lady aforesaid and gave to her also a candle of 
wax. The which lady saw also come a priest, a deacon and a subdeacon, all 
revested, going to the altar as for to say mass. And her seemed that S. 
Laurence and S. Vincent were deacon and sub-deacon, and Jesu Christ the 
priest, and two angels bearing tofore them candles, and two young angels 
began the introit of the mass, and all the company of the virgins sang the 
mass. And when the mass was sung unto the offering, her seemed that thilk 
virgin so crowned went tofore, and after, all the others followed, and 
offered to the priest, kneeling much devoutly, their candles. And when the 
priest tarried for this lady that she should also have come to the offering, the 
glorious queen of virgins sent to her to say that she was not courteous to 
make the priest so long to tarry for her. And the lady answered that the 
priest should proceed in his mass forth, for she would keep her candle and 
not offer it. And the glorious virgin sent yet once to her, and she said she 
would not offer her candle. The third time the queen said to the messenger: 
Go and pray her that she come and offer her candle, or else take it from her 
by force. The messenger came to this lady, and because in no wise she 
would not come and offer up her candle, he set hand on the candle that this 
lady held and drew fast, and she held fast, and so long he drew and haled 
that the candle brake in two pieces, and that one half abode still in the hand 
of the lady aforesaid, which anon awoke and came to herself; and found the 
piece of the candle in her hand, whereof she much marvelled, and thanked 
our Lord and the glorious Virgin Mary devoutly which had suffered her that 
day not to be without mass. And all the days of her life after she kept that 
piece of that candle much preciously, like an holy relic, and all they that 
were touched therewith were guerished and healed of their maladies and 
sicknesses. Let us pray then humbly to the glorious Virgin Mary, which is 
comfort to them that forsake their sins, that she will make our peace to the 
blessed Son and impetre and get of him remission of all our sins, and after 
this life to come to the glory and joy of heaven, to the which bring us the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


St. Blase 


Blase is as much to say as glosing, or it is said as belasius of bela, which is 
habit,and syor, which is to say, little. And thus he is said glosing by the 
sweetness of his word,meek by his habit of virtues, and little by humility of 
manners and of conversation. 

S. Blase was so sweet, holy and humble in manners, that the christian 
men of Cappadocia of the city of Sebaste chose him to be a bishop. The 
which when he was bishop saw that Diocletian the emperor made so many 
persecutions to christian men that S. Blase sought and would dwell in an 
hermitage in a ditch, in which place the birds of heaven brought to him 
meat for to eat. And it seemed to him that they came to serve him and 
accompany him, and would not depart from him till he had lift up his hands 
and blessed them. And also sick men came to him and anon were cured and 
healed. Now it happed that the prince of this region sent his knights to hunt, 
and they could take nothing. But by adventure they came unto the desert 
place where S. Blase was, where they found great multitude of beasts which 
were about him, of whom they could take none, whereof they were all 
abashed and showed this to their lord, the which anon sent many knights for 
him, and commanded to bring him and all the christian men with him. And 
that night Jesu Christ appeared to him thrice, which said to him: Arise up 
and make to me sacrifice. Lo! here be the knights that come to fetch thee at 
the commandment of the prince. And the knights said to him: Come out 
from this place, the president calleth thee. And S. Blase answered: My sons, 
ye be welcome, I see now well that God hath not forgotten me. He went 
with them and continually preached, and did many miracles tofore them. 

There was a woman that had a son dying, in whose throat was a bone of a 
fish athwart, which estrangled him, and she brought him tofore his feet, 
praying him that he would make her son whole. And S. Blase put his hand 
upon him and made his prayer to God that this child, and all they that 


demanded benefits of health in his name, that they should be holpen and 
obtain it, and anon he was whole and guerished. 

Another woman there was that was poor which had a swine, which the 
wolf had borne away, and she humbly prayed to S. Blase that she might 
have again her swine. And he began to smile and said: Good woman anger 
thee not, for thou shalt have again thy swine, and anon the wolf brought 
again to the woman, which was a widow, her swine. 

And anon after he was entered into the city, the prince commanded to put 
him in prison, and after another day he made him to come tofore him, 
whom he saluted by fair words, saying to him: Be thou joyful, Blase, the 
friend of God. S. Blase answered to him: Be thou joyous right good prince, 
but call not them gods whom thou worshippest, but fiends, for they be 
delivered to fire perdurable with them that serve and worship them. Then 
was the prince much wroth, and made to beat S. Blase with staves, and after 
to put him in prison. Then said S. Blase: O mad man, weenest thou by thy 
torments and pains to take away from me the love of my God whom I have 
with me and is my helper? And when this good widow, which by S. Blase 
had recovered her swine, heard thereof, she slew it, and the head and the 
feet with a little bread and a candle, she brought to S. Blase, and he thanked 
God and ate thereof, and he said to her that every year she should offer in 
his church a candle, and know thou that to thee and to all them that so shall 
do shall well happen to them, and so she did all her life, and she had much 
great prosperity. After this that the right cruel prince had brought him tofore 
his gods, and in no wise might make him incline for to adore to their gods, 
he made him to be hanged on a gibbet, and his body to be torn with combs 
of iron, and this done he was remitted again to prison. And there were seven 
women that siewed him, which gathered up the drops of his blood, which 
women anon were taken, and constrained to sacrifice to their gods. The 
which said: If thou wilt that we worship thy gods, and that we do to them 
reverence, send them to the water for to wash and make clean their visages, 
to the end that we may more cleanlier worship them. Then the prince was 
right glad and joyous, and anon sent them to the water, and the women took 
them and threw them in the middle of the stagne or pond, and said: Now 
shall we see if they be gods. And when the prince heard this he was out of 
his wit for anger, and smote himself all wroth saying: Wherefore retained 
not ye our gods that they should not have thrown them in the bottom of the 


water? The ministers answered:Thou spakest shrewdly to the women, and 
they cast them into the water. To whom the women said: The very God may 
not suffer iniquity ne falseness, for if they had been very gods they had well 
eschewed that they had not been thrown there, and had seen what we would 
have done. Then the tyrant became wroth and did do make ready lead 
molten and iron combs, and seven coats of iron burning as hot as fire on 
that one side, and that other he did do bring smocks of linen cloth and said 
to them that they should choose which they would. And one of them that 
had two small children ran hardily and took the smocks of linen cloth and 
threw them in the furnace for to go after herself if she had failed. And the 
children said to the mother, leave us not after thee, but right sweet mother, 
like as thou hast nourished us with thy milk so replenish us with the realm 
of heaven. Then the tyrant did do hang them, and with hooks and crochets 
of iron did do tear their flesh and all to-rent it. Of whom the flesh was as 
white as snow, and for blood they gave out milk. And as they suffered these 
great torments the angel of God descended from heaven and comforted 
them, and said to them: Have ye no dread, the worker is good that well 
beginneth and well endeth, and who deserveth good reward shall have joy, 
and for his work complete he shall have his merit, and for labour he shall 
have rest, and that shall be the reward. Then the tyrant did do take them 
down and did do throw them into the burning furnace, which women, by the 
grace of God issued without taking harm, and the fire was extinct and 
quenched. And the tyrant said to them, now leave ye your art of 
enchantment and adore ye our gods. And they answered: Do that thou hast 
begun, for we be now called to the kingdom of heaven. Then he 
commanded that they should be beheaded; and when they should be 
beheaded they began to adore God kneeling on their knees, saying: Lord 
God which hast departed us from darknesses, and in to this right sweet light 
hast brought us, and of us hast made thy sacrifice, receive our souls, and 
make us to come to the life perdurable, and thus had they their heads 
smitten off, and sith their souls went to heaven. After this the prince made 
S. Blase to be brought before him, and said to him: Hast thou now 
worshipped our gods or not? S. Blase answered: Right cruel man I have no 
dread of thy menaces, do what thou wilt, I deliver to thee my body whole. 
Then he took him and did him to be cast in to a pond, and anon he blessed 
the water and the water dried all away, and so he abode there safe. And then 


S. Blase said to him, If your gods be very and true gods, let them now show 
their virtue and might and enter ye hither. Then there entered into it sixty- 
five persons, and anon they were drowned. And an angel descended from 
heaven, and said to S. Blase: Blase go out of this water and receive the 
crown that is made ready of God for thee. And when he was issued out of 
the pond the tyrant said to him: Thou hast determined in all manners not for 
to adore our gods. To whom S. Blase said: Poor caitiff, know thou that I am 
servant of God, and I adore not the fiends as ye do. And anon then the 
tyrant did do smite off his head, and S. Blase prayed to our Lord tofore his 
death that whosoever desired his help from the infirmity of the throat, or 
required aid for any other sickness or infirmity, that he would hear him, and 
might deserve to be guerished and healed. And there came a voice from 
heaven to him saying that his petition was granted and should be done as he 
had prayed. And so then with the two little children he was beheaded about 
the year of our Lord three hundred and eighty seven. 


St. Agatha 


Agatha is said of agios, which is as much to say as holy, and theos, that is 
God, that is to say the saint of God: and, as Chrysostom saith, three things 
make a man holy, which three were perfectly in her; that is cleanness of 
heart, the presence of the Holy Ghost, and plenty of good manners. Or she 
is said of A, which is to say without, and of geos, earth, and of theos, God, 
as a goddess without earth, that is without earthly love. Or she is said of 
aga, that is to say speaking, and of thau, that is perfection, that is that she 
was speaking and accomplishing much perfectly, and that appeareth well in 
her answers. Or she is said of agath, that is service, and thaas, sovereign, 
which is as sovereign service, and because she said that servage is 
sovereign noblesse. Or she is said of aga, that is solemn, and of thau, that is 
perfection, for the perfection was right solemn, like as it appeareth by the 
angels that buried her. 

S. Agatha the virgin was right fair, noble body and of heart, and was rich 
of goods. This glorious virgin served God in the city of Catania, leading a 
pure and holy life. Quintianus the provost of Sicily, being of a low lineage, 
was lecherous, avaricious, and a miscreant and paynim, and for to 
accomplish his evil desires fleshly, and to have riches, did do take S. 
Agatha to be presented and brought tofore him, and began to behold her 
with a lecherous sight; and for to have her himself, he would have induced 
her to make sacrifice unto the idols. And when he saw her firm in her 
purpose, he put her in the keeping of a woman named Aphrodisia, which 
had nine daughters, over foul, like unto the mother. This did he for to 
induce S. Agatha to do his will within thirty days. Aphrodisia and her 
daughters entreated the holy virgin to consent to the will of the provost, and 
sometime they made to her great promises of temporal goods and of great 
eases, and sometimes they made to her menaces of grievous torments for to 
suffer, and great pains, to which S. Agatha answered freely: My courage 
and my thought be so firmly founded upon the firm stone of Jesu Christ, 


that for no pain it may not be changed; your words be but wind, your 
promises be but rain, and your menaces be as rivers that pass, and how well 
that all these things hurtle at the foundement of my courage, yet for that it 
shall not move. In this manner answered she, and alway wept in making her 
prayers, and much great desire had she to come to Jesu Christ by 
martyrdom and by torments. When Aphrodisia saw well that in no wise she 
would be moved, she went to the provost Quintianus, and said to him: 
Sooner should the stones wax soft, and iron turn to soft lead, than turn the 
courage of this maid, or to take from her the christian faith. I and my 
daughters have done none other thing night ne day, one after another, but to 
labour how we might turn her heart to your consenting. I have promised her 
in your name your precious adornments, clothes of gold, houses, lands, 
towns, servants, and great meinys, and all this she despiseth and reputeth 
them at no value. When Quintianus heard this, anon he made her to come 
tofore him in judgment, and demanded her of her lineage, and at the last he 
would constrain her to make sacrifice unto the idols. And S. Agatha 
answered that they were no gods, but were devils that were in the idols 
made of marble and of wood, and overgilt. Quintianus said: Choose one of 
two; or do sacrifice to our gods, or thou shalt suffer pain and torments. S. 
Agatha said: Thou sayst that they be gods because thy wife was such an one 
as was Venus, thy goddess, and thou thyself as Jupiter, which was an 
homicide and evil. Quintianus said: It appeareth well that thou wilt suffer 
torments, in that thou sayst to me villainy. S. Agatha said: I marvel much 
that so wise a man is become such a fool, that thou sayest of them to be thy 
gods, whose life thou ne thy wife will follow. If they be good I would that 
thy life were like unto theirs; and if thou refusest their life, then art thou of 
one accord with me. Say then that they be evil and so foul, and forsake their 
living, and be not of such life as thy gods were. Quintianus said: What goest 
thou thus vainly speaking? make sacrifice unto the gods, or if thou do not I 
shall make thee to die by divers torments. S. Agatha abode firm and stable 
in the faith. Then Quintianus did do put her in a dark prison, and she went 
also gladly, and with as good will as she had been prayed to go to a 
wedding. 

On the morning Quintianus made her to be brought tofore him in 
judgment, and said to her: Agatha, how art thou advised for thy health? She 
answered: Christ is mine health. Quintianus said: Reny Christ thy God, by 


which thou mayest escape thy torments. S. Agatha answered: Nay, but reny 
thou thine idols which be of stones and of wood, and adore thy maker, that 
made heaven and earth, and if thou do not thou shalt be tormented in the 
perpetual fire in hell. Then in great ire Quintianus did her to be drawn and 
stretched on a tree and tormented, and said to her: Refuse thy vain opinion 
that thou hast, and thou shalt be eased of thy pain; and she answered: I have 
as great dilection in these pains as he that saw come to him that thing which 
he most coveteth to see, or as he that had found great treasure. And like as 
the wheat may not be put in the garner unto the time that the chaff be beaten 
off, in like wise my soul may not enter into the realm of heaven, but if thou 
wilt torment my body by thy ministers. Then Quintianus did her to be 
tormented in her breasts and paps, and commanded that her breasts and 
mammels should be drawn and cut off. When the ministers had 
accomplished his commandment, then said S. Agatha: Over felon and cruel 
tyrant, hast thou no shame to cut off that in a woman which thou didst suck 
in thy mother, and whereof thou wert nourished? But I have my paps whole 
in my soul, of which I nourish all my wits, the which I have ordained to 
serve our Lord Jesu Christ, sith the beginning of my youth. After, 
Quintianus did do put her in prison, and commanded that none should enter 
for to heal her, ne none should give to her meat ne drink. And when she was 
fast closed in the prison, there came an ancient noble man, and tofore him a 
child bearing a light, and divers ointments in his hand. This noble man said 
that he was a surgeon, and in comforting her said: How well that the tyrant 
hath tormented thee bodily, nevertheless thou hast more tormented him in 
his heart by thy answers. I was there when he made thy paps to be cut off, 
and saw how I might well heal them. Then said she: I knew never of 
medicine corporal, and it were shame to me to take it now. That which I 
have avowed and kept to my Lord, sith mine infancy, yet I shall keep it if it 
please him. The ancient nobleman answered: I am also christian, and a good 
master and leech, be not ashamed. She answered: Whereof should I be 
ashamed? Thou art ancient and of great age, and how well that I be a young 
maid, nevertheless my body is defeated by the torments, that the wounds 
suffer nothing to enter into my thought whereof I should be ashamed, and 
not for but I thank thee fair father that thou art so diligent to heal me, but 
know that my body shall receive no medicine of no man. And this 
nobleman said: Wherefore sufferest thou not me that I may heal and guerish 


thee? She said: Because I have Jesu Christ, my Saviour, which with a word 
healeth all, and if he will he may heal me. And the good man smiling said: 
And he hath sent me hither for to heal thee; I am his apostle, and know 
verily that thou art whole in the name of him, and anon the apostle vanished 
away. Then she fell down in prayers and said: Lord Jesu Christ, I yield thee 
thankings that thou hast remembered me, and hast sent thine apostle S. 
Peter to me, which hath comforted me, and healed my wounds. And after 
the orison made, she saw that her paps were again restored to her and all her 
wounds healed. And all that night was the prison fulfilled with great 
clearness and light, so that the keepers fled for the great dread that they had, 
and left the prison all open. Then said to her the other prisoners that were in 
the prison, that she should go their way, and she said: That shall never 
happen that the keepers of the prison shall suffer any harm for me, ne that I 
shall lose my crown; I shall abide in the faith of Jesu Christ my Lord, which 
hath comforted and healed me. 

After four days Quintianus made her to be brought tofore him in 
judgment, and said to her that she should do sacrifice to the idols. She 
answered: These words be vain, and thy commandments evil, they make the 
air to stink, he is much mechant that believeth in a stone without 
entendment, and leaveth our Lord the very God that hath healed me, and 
hath restored to me again my paps. Quintianus demanded her: Who is he 
that hath healed thee? She said: Jesu Christ. Quintianus said: Namest thou 
yet Jesu Christ? She answered: I shall have in my heart Jesu Christ as long 
as I shall live. Quintianus said: Yet shalt thou see if he may help and heal 
thee. And then he made her, all naked, to be rolled upon burning brands, 
and anon the ground where the holy virgin was rolled on, began to tremble 
like an earthquave, and a part of the wall fell down upon Silvain, counsellor 
of Quintianus, and upon Fastion his friend, by whose counsel she had been 
so tormented. And then all the city of Catania was abashed, and the people 
came running unto the house of Quintianus, saying, in a great bruit, that the 
city was in a great peril for the torments that he did to S. Agatha. 
Quintianus redoubled the bruit of the people, and went out behind and 
commanded that she should be remised in prison. When she came into the 
prison she joined her hands, holding them up to heavenward, and said in 
praying: Lord God Jesu Christ which hast created me of nought, and sith 
my youth hast kept me and hast suffered me to live well in my youth, which 


hast taken from mine heart the love of the world and hast made me to 
overcome the torments, and hast lent me patience among the pains, I pray 
thee that thou take my spirit, for it is time that thou make me to depart from 
this world and to come to thy mercy. This orison and prayer made she on 
high tofore many persons. And anon after she gave up the ghost, and 
rendered her soul, the year of our Lord two hundred and fifty-three in the 
time of Decius, the emperor of Rome. After this the Christian people took 
the body for to bury it worshipfully, and whiles they arrayed it with 
ointments for to embalm the corpse, anon came a young man clad in silk, 
and well an hundred that followed him, richly clothed, which were never 
tofore seen in the city, ne never after also. This young man, whom followed 
the fair company, set him on that one side of the tomb in which the body 
should be put, and when the body was embalmed within the tomb, this 
young man set, at the head of the body, a short table of marble stone, in 
which was written this scripture: Mentem sanctam, spontaneam, honorem 
deo dedit et patrie liberationem fecit; which is as much to say: The holy 
saint Agatha had always holy thought and pure, and gave honor to God with 
a free will in all her works, and purchased by her prayers peace and 
deliverance to all the country. After that the table containing this scripture 
was set at her head, the young man and all his company departed from the 
tomb, being closed, without appearing any more afterward, wherefore it is 
supposed that this young man was her good angel. This was published over 
all, whereof the Jews and Saracens began to sing and worship the sepulchre 
of the tomb of S. Agatha. Quintianus, the provost, died of an evil death in 
the way as he went for to seek the goods and riches of S. Agatha, and also 
for to have taken her parents, and never after could be known where her 
body became. And for to prove that she had prayed for the salvation of the 
country, at the beginning of February, the year after her martyrdom, there 
arose a great fire, and came from the mountain toward the city of Catania 
and burnt the earth and stones, it was so fervent. Then ran the paynims to 
the sepulchre of S. Agatha and took the cloth that lay upon her tomb, and 
held it abroad against the fire, and anon on the ninth day after, which was 
the day of her feast, ceased the fire as soon as it came to the cloth that they 
brought from her tomb, showing that our Lord kept the city from the said 
fire by the merits of S. Agatha. To whom pray we that she by her prayers 
may get and impetre grace of our Lord to be kept from all perils of fire in 


this world, and when we shall depart hence to eschew the perpetual fire, and 
to come to the glory and joy in heaven. Amen. 


St. Amande 


Amande is as much to say as amiable, for he had in him three things that 
make a man amiable. The first is to be courteous and gracious in company, 
as Solomon saith in his Proverbs the nineteenth chapter: Vir amabilis ad 
societatem. The second is to be honest in conversation, as it is said of 
Esther, Esther secundo. Quod omnibus oculis amabilis videbatur: The third 
is to be virtuous in faith of prowesse, as it is said in the book of 
Paralipomenon the second chapter: Saul and Jonathas amabiles et decori. 

S. Amande was born of noble father and mother. On a time he entered 
into a monastery, and, as he walked and went in the church, he found a great 
serpent, whom by the virtue of his prayer and with the sign of the cross, he 
made him to issue out and to enter into the great pit out of which he never 
issued after. And after S. Amande came to the sepulchre of S. Martin and 
there abode fifteen years, where he lived with barley bread and water, and 
ware always the hair. After that he went to Rome and went into the church 
of S. Peter, and abode there by night. The keeper of the church put him out 
right rudely; and S. Peter appeared to him as he lay and slept tofore the 
church door, and sent him in legation into France, where he found the king 
of Dagobert, the which he reproved strongly of his sins. The king was angry 
and put him out of his realm. After, when the king had no son he made his 
prayers to God that he might have one, and God sent him one, and when he 
was born, he thought much, and sorrowed who should baptize him, and it 
came into his mind that he would that S. Amande should baptize him. S. 
Amande was sought and brought to the king, and as soon as he was come, 
the king fell down to his feet and prayed him that he would pardon him of 
that he bad trespassed to him, and that he would baptize his son. And S. 
Amande granted benignly to the king his request, the first petition, but not 
the second request, for he dreaded that he would have desired about some 
worldly occupation or secular things, of which he would not gladly 
intermeddle, and went his way and departed; but at the last, as vanquished 


by the prayers of the king, he granted him. And thus then as he baptized the 
child, and no man answered, the child with a clear voice said and answered: 
Amen. And after this the king promoted him to be bishop of Sens. And 
when he saw that the word of God in predication was despised and not set 
by, he went into Gascony, where he saw a juggler who mocked his words. 
The fiend took him, and with his own teeth he tare him, and confessed that 
he had done injury to the person of God, and anon died miserably. 

Now it happed on a time that he washed his hands, and a bishop made the 
water to be kept, of which water a blind man had his sight again. It happed 
that in that place, by the will of the king, he would edify a monastery of 
monks; then a bishop that was of the next city took it grievously and was 
much angry therewith, and commanded his servants to cast him out or else 
they should slay him. And anon they came to him and said to him, in guile 
and treason, that he should go with them and they would show to him a 
place apt and good, and water enough, for to edify upon a monastery for 
monks. And he that knew their malice and their evil purpose went with 
them unto the top of an high mountain whereas they would have slain him, 
and he desired much the martyrdom for the love of our Lord, and for to 
come in his company; but anon suddenly descended from heaven such a 
tempest of rain and of orage, that it covered all the mountain so much that 
that one could not see that other, and supposed to have died suddenly. And 
they fell down to the earth upon their knees, praying him to pardon them, 
and that they might depart thence alive. For whom he put himself to prayer, 
and anon the storm was appeased and the weather fair. They went to their 
place, and S. Amande thus escaped from this peril. And many other 
miracles he showed and did in the honour of our Lord, and finished in holy 
virtues his life, and departed out of this world in the time of Eraclius, the 
emperor, about the year of our Lord six hundred and fifty-three. 


St. Vedaste 


S. Vedaste was ordained Bishop of Arras by the hand of S. Remigius. And 
S. Vedaste was of much great holiness and cleanness: for when he came to 
the gate of Arras he found there two poor men of whom that one was lame 
and that other blind. These two poor men demanded of him some alms. And 
S. Vedaste answered to them and said: I have neither gold nor silver, but 
this that I have I give to you. Then he made them both whole by virtue of 
his prayer. It happed on a time he came into a church destroyed, and found 
there a wolf among the bushes; and he commanded him that he should go 
his way, and anon he obeyed to him and fled, so that sith that time he was 
not seen. At the last, when he had converted much people, by his word and 
predication, to the faith of God, and also by good ensamples showed 
evidently to the people, in the fortieth year of his bishopric, he saw a dove 
of fire that came from heaven to his house. And by that he understood well 
that he should finish and pass out of this world, and so he did, for he died 
anon after, about the year of our Lord five hundred and fifty. When his body 
should be translated, S. Omer which was blind for age, was sorry that he 
might not see the body of S. Vedaste and anon our Lord enlumined him, and 
rendered to him his sight. And he saw the body of S. Vedaste, but anon 
after, he was blind again as he had been tofore. Let us pray to him, etc. 
Valentine is as much to say as containing valour that is perseverant in 
great holiness. Valentine is said also as a valiant knight, for he was a right 
noble knight of God, and the knight is said valiant that fleeth not, and 
smiteth and defendeth valiantly and overcometh much puissantly. And so S. 
Valentine withdrew him not from his martyrdom in fleeing, he smote in 
destroying the idols, he defended the faith, he overcame in suffering. 


St. Valentine the Martyr 


S. Valentine, friend of our Lord and priest of great authority, was at Rome. 
It happed that Claudius the emperor made him to come tofore him and said 
to him in demanding: What thing is that which I have heard of thee, 
Valentine? Why wilt thou not abide in our amity, and worship the idols and 
renounce the vain opinion of thy creance? S. Valentine answered him: If 
thou hadst very knowledge of the grace of Jesu Christ thou shouldest not 
say this that thou sayest, but shouldest reny the idols and worship very God. 
Then said to S. Valentine a prince which was of the council of the emperor: 
What wilt thou say of our gods and of their holy life? And S. Valentine 
answered: I say none other thing of them but that they were men mortal and 
mechant and full of all ordure and evil. Then said Claudius the emperor: If 
Jesu Christ be God verily, wherefore sayst thou not the truth? And S. 
Valentine said: Certainly Jesu Christ is only very God, and if thou believe in 
him, verily thy soul shall be saved, thy realm shall multiply, and he shall 
give to thee alway victory of thine enemies. Then Claudius turned him unto 
all them that were there, and said to them: Lords, Romans, hear ye how 
wisely and reasonably this man speaketh? Anon the provost of the city said: 
The emperor is deceived and betrayed, how may we leave that which we 
have holden and been accustomed to hold sith our infancy? With these 
words the emperor turned and changed his courage, and S. Valentine was 
delivered in the keeping of the provost. 

When S. Valentine was brought in an house in prison, then he prayed to 
God, saying: Lord Jesu Christ very God, which art very light, enlumine this 
house in such wise that they that dwell therein may know thee to be very 
God. And the provost said: I marvel me that thou sayest that thy God is 
very light, and nevertheless, if he may make my daughter to hear and see, 
which long time hath been blind, I shall do all that thou commandest me, 
and shall believe in thy God. S. Valentine anon put him in prayers, and by 
his prayers the daughter of the provost received again her sight, and anon 


all they of the the house were converted. After, the emperor did do smite off 
the head of S. Valentine, the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty. Then 
let us pray to S. Valentine that he get us pardon of our sins. Amen. 


St. Juliana 


Juliana is as much to say as burning plainly, for she burnt herself against the 
temptation of the devil which would have deceived her, and she helped 
many others to believe in the faith of our Lord Jesu Christ. 

S. Juliana was given in marriage to the provost of Nicomedia, which was 
named Eulogius, and he was a paynim, and therefore she would not assent 
to the marriage, ne assemble with him, but if he would first take the faith of 
Christ and be baptized. When her father saw this, anon he did do her to be 
naked, and made her to be beaten sore, and after delivered her to the 
provost. And after when the provost beheld her, and saw the great beauty in 
her, he said to her: My most sweet Juliana, why hast thou brought me in 
such confusion that I am mocked because thou refusest to take me? She 
said: If thou wilt adore my God, I shall assent and agree to take thee, and 
otherwise shalt thou never be my lord. To whom the provost said: Fair lady, 
that may I not do, for the emperor should then smite off my head. And she 
said: If thou doubtest so much the emperor, which is mortal, why should not 
I doubt mine emperor Jesu Christ, which is immortal; do what thou wilt, for 
thou mayst not deceive me. Then the provost did do her to be beat most 
cruelly with rods, and half a day to hang by the hairs of her head, and 
molten lead to be cast on her head. And when he saw that all this grieved 
her not, he made her to be bounden in chains, and to be set in prison. To 
whom the devil came then in the likeness of an angel, which said to her in 
this manner: Juliana, I am the angel of God, which hath sent me to thee to 
warn thee and say that thou make sacrifice to the idols for to escape the 
torments of evil death. Then she began to weep, and made to God this 
prayer: Lord God, suffer not me to be lost, but of thy grace show to me 
what he is that maketh to me this monition.The same time came to her a 
voice that said that she should set hand on him, and that she constrain him 
to confess what he was, and anon she took him and demanded him, and he 
said that he was the devil, and that his father had sent him thither for to 


deceive her. She demanded him: Who is thy father? And he answered: 
Beelzebub, which sendeth us for to do all evil, and maketh us grievously to 
be beaten when we come vanquished of the christian people. And therefore 
I am certain I shall have much harm because I may not overcome thee. She 
said to him: Of what craft is thy father Beelzebub? The devil said: He 
contriveth all evil, and when we come into hell he sendeth us for to tempt 
the souls of the people. She demanded: What torments suffereth he that 
cometh vanquished of a christian creature? The devil said: We suffer then 
much grievous torment, and by cause when we be vanquished of a good 
man we dare not return, and when we be sought and cannot be found, then 
commandeth our master to other devils that they torment us wheresomever 
they find us, and therefore we must obey to him as to our father. And of 
what craft art thou? I take solace in the shrewdness of the people; I love 
homicide, luxury, battle, and make debate and war. And she demanded him: 
Goest thou never to do good works and profitable? The devil answered: 
Madam, to the end that I answer the truth, to my right great harm and evil 
am I come hither, for I had well supposed to have deceived thee, and made 
thee to make sacrifice to the idols and to renounce thy God. When we come 
to a good christian man and we find him ready to do service to God, we 
send into him many thoughts vain and evil, and also many evil desires, and 
turn his thought by this that we set tofore him, and we send errors into his 
thoughts, and we let him not persevere in his orisons ne in no good works; 
yet if we see any that will go to the church or in other place for any good, 
anon we be in their ways, and cast into their hearts divers thoughts and 
occasions by which they be distorned for to do well. But whosomever may 
understand our temptations and apperceive them, to the end that he put 
away from him evil cogitations and thoughts, and will make his prayers, 
and do his good works, and hear the words of God and the divine service, of 
him we be cast out, and when they receive the body of Jesu Christ we 
depart forthwith from them. We set our intent to nothing but to deceive 
good persons that lead an holy life, and when we see them do good works, 
we send into them bitter and grievous thoughts for to leave all and do our 
will. S. Juliana said: O thou spirit! how art thou so hardy to tempt any 
christian person? And the devil answered: How darest thou thus hold me, if 
it were not thou affiest in Jesu Christ? Right so trust I in my father, which is 
a malefactor, and I do that pleaseth him; I have pained me to do oft many 


evils, and sometime I come to mine intent, and accomplish my desire, but at 
this time I have failed: I would I had not come hither! Alas! how 
understood my father of this that should not hap. Madam, let me go, and 
give me leave to go in to some other place, for it is no need that I accuse 
thee to my father. At the last she let him go. 

On the morn the provost commanded that S. Juliana should be brought 
tofore him in judgment; and when he saw her so well guerished, and her 
visage so fair and so shining, then said the provost to her: Juliana, who hath 
taught thee, and how mayest thou vanquish the torments? And she said: 
Hearken to me and I shall say to thee: My Lord Jesu Christ hath taught me 
to adore the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for I have overcome and 
vanquished Satan thy father, and all his other devils; for God hath sent his 
angel for to comfort and to help me. Mechant man, knowest thou not that 
the torments be made ready for thee everlasting, where thou shalt be 
tormented perpetually in a perpetual darkness and obscurity. Anon the 
provost made to be brought a wheel of iron between two pillars, and four 
horses to draw it forth, and four knights at one side, and four knights on that 
other to draw, and four for to draw forth the wheel, so that all the body was 
tobroken in such wise that the marrow came out of the bones, and the wheel 
was all bloody. Then came an angel of God and brake the wheel, and healed 
the wounds of S. Juliana perfectly. And for this miracle were converted all 
they that were present. And anon after, for the faith of Jesu Christ were 
beheaded men and women to the number of one hundred and thirty persons. 
After, commanded the provost that she should be put in a great pot full of 
boiling lead, and when she entered into the said pot, all the lead became 
cold, so that she felt no harm. And the provost cursed his gods because they 
might not punish a maid that so vanquished them. And then he commanded 
to smite off her head. And when she was led to be beheaded, the devil 
appeared to the provost in figure of a young man, and said: Spare not good 
people, and of her have no mercy, for she hath blamed your gods and done 
much harm, and me she hath beaten this night past, therefore render to her 
that she hath deserved. With these words S. Juliana looked behind her for to 
wit who said such words of her. Anon the devil said: Alas! alas ! caitiff that 
I am, I doubt me that yet she will take and bind me, and so he vanished 
away. After this, that she had admonished the people to love and serve Jesu 
Christ she prayed them all to pray for her, and then her head was smitten 


off. The provost entered into a ship with thirty-four men for to pass an arm 
of the sea; anon came a great orage and a tempest, which drowned the 
provost and all his company in the sea, and the sea threw their bodies to the 
rivage, and wild beasts came thither and ate them. Thus this holy virgin S. 
Juliana suffered martyrdom for our Lord the fourteenth calends of the 
month of March. Let us pray toher that she pray for us, etc. 


The Chairing of St. Peter the Apostle 


The chair is said in three manners, that is, the chair royal, as it is said in the 
book of Kings: David sitting in a chair. And there is a chair of priests, as 
Regum primo, Eli, the priest sitting upon a chair. And the third is the chair 
for a master as is said, Matt. xxiii.: Upon the chair of Moses, etc. Then S. 
Peter sat in a chair royal, for he was prince of the apostles, and he sat in the 
chair of priests, for he was lord of all the priests, and in the chair of the 
master, for he was a great doctor of christian men. The first was of equity, 
the second of quantity, and the third of truth and of virtue. 

Holy church halloweth the feast of S. Peter the apostle, and this day was 
S. Peter honorably enhanced in the city of Antioch, and set in the chair as a 
bishop. Many causes there be wherefore this feast is hallowed and 
established. Of whom the first is, as is said in a sermon of this feast, that 
when S. Peter went for to preach the word of God and founded holy church 
by his predication, Niceta and Aquila showed unto the city of Antioch that 
Peter the apostle of God came thither, wherefore the people and also the 
nobles of the city came against him, and knowledged themselves culpable 
of that they had holden of the predication of Simon Magus, which was an 
enchanter. After, they did to be brought tofore him all such people as were 
vexed with divers maladies and sicknesses, of whom there were so many 
that they might not be numbered. S. Peter beheld their repentance, and also 
that they believed firmly in the name of God, and anon lift up his hands 
unto heaven, and made his prayer to God saying: O God, Father Almighty, I 
yield to thee thankings in this that thou hast worthily fulfilled the promises 
of thy blessed Son, by which all creatures may know that thou art one only 
God in heaven and in earth. And after, he ascended up into an high place, 
and all the multitude of sick men were brought tofore him, and he said to 
them in this manner: Ye that see me a mortal man as ye be, ween ne 
suppose not ye that by me ye may be healed, but by him that is descended 
from heaven to earth, which giveth to all them that believe in him full 


health of body and of soul. This ought ye to believe to the end that all may 
know that ye that thus believe entirely with all your heart in Jesu Christ 
may be made whole and guerished by him. And anon all they that were sick 
cried with a high voice: We believe that Jesu Christ is very God. Suddenly a 
light appeared there, and all the sick people were guerished and healed of 
whatsomever malady they had. And that same day the Holy Ghost showed 
so greatly his grace, that from the least unto the most, all believed in our 
Lord Jesu Christ. And there were baptized in seven days more than ten 
thousand persons of men, women, and children, and also Theophilus, the 
lord and provost of the city, to whom S. Peter had raised his son which had 
been fourteen years dead. And some say that of his palace he made a church 
in the which all the people set up a chair for S. Peter to sit in more higher, 
for to preach the doctrine of Jesu Christ, and the better to be heard and seen. 
And of the exalting thus of S. Peter into this chair, this feast taketh the name 
of the chairing of S. Peter. And in this church was S. Peter seven years, and 
from thence he went to Rome and governed the church of Rome twenty- 
five years. That other reason why this feast was established was for the 
reverence of the crown or tonsure of his head, which yet clerks bear and 
have, for like as some say, at this journey was first found the crown of the 
clerks. For when S. Peter preached at the first time in the city of Antioch, 
the paynims sheared him upon his head above, like a fool, in despising 
christian law. And because this was done to S. Peter to do him despite and 
shame, it was sith stablished that the clergy should have his crown shaven 
in sign of right great honour and authority. And it is to wit that in the crown 
be three things: first the head is discovered and bare above and the hair cut 
away, and the crown is round. There be three reasons why the head is bare, 
of which S. Denis assigneth the twain, and saith the rasure and cutting off of 
the hair signifieth pure life and clean without any arraying withoutforth; for 
like as hairs be naturally for to adorn the head, right so deform they the 
head when they be cut off by mockery or otherwise. Also good manners 
which ought to adom the clean life, deform the holy conversation when 
they be left and taken away by habits covetous and proud. Also the rasure 
or shaving which is on the overmost part of the head signifieth that between 
God and them ought to be nothing ne mean that should displease God, but 
their love should be in God without any letting and empeshment and should 
address in him their thoughts. The second thing that is in the crown is that 


the hairs be shaven clean away. By that is signified that the clerks ought to 
take away from their hearts all vain thoughts which might let and empesh 
the service divine, and also ought to be withdrawn from all temporal 
business, and only to have their necessities. The third thing that is in the 
crown is that it is round, and this figure seemeth good by many reasons. 
The first is that a round figure hath neither beginning nor end. The second 
is, in a round crown be no corners, and as S. Bernard saith whereas be 
comers there is gladly filth, and that is to be understood that the clerks 
ought not to have in their hearts no corners where the filth of sins might 
assemble, but ought to have a clean conscience, and also they ought to have 
truth in their mouths. For as saith S. Jerome: Truth seeketh no corners. The 
third reason is, for like as the figure of a crown is most fair among all other, 
so the conversation of clerks or priests ought to be best adorned of good 
manners among all other lay people. The fourth reason is, for like as a 
crown hath but one way round and no figure, like as S. Austin saith: There 
is none so simple a figure as that which hath but one way, also the clerks 
ought to be simple in their conversation, without fiction and pride. And it is 
to wit that holy church halloweth of S. Peter three feasts in the year for 
three gifts that he hath power to give to the people. The first is the chair, for 
he giveth absolution of sins. The second feast is called advincula, that is the 
first day of the August, for he by his power transumeth the pain perpetual 
due for sins mortal into pain temporal. The third feast is of his martyrdom, 
for he hath power to release some pains of penance enjoined for the sins 
confessed, and for these three causes he is digne and worthy honorably to 
be served and worshipped. Let us then pray to him that he may impetre and 
get to us remission of all our sins, and after this short transitory life we may 
come to everlasting joy and glory in heaven. Amen. 


The Holy Apostle St. Matthias 


Matthias in Hebrew is as much to say as given to our Lord, or a gift of our 
Lord, or else humble or little. For he was given of our Lord when he was 
chosen from the world, and was set and entered among the seventy-two 
disciples, he was also given of our Lord when he was chosen by lot and 
numbered among the apostles. He was little for he had all very meekness in 
him and humility. There be three manners of humilities, as S. Ambrose saith 
that: The first is of the affliction by which a man is made humble; the 
second is consideration of himself, and the third is of the devotion which is 
of the knowledge of his maker. S. Matthias had the first in suffering 
martyrdom, the second was in despising himself, and he had the third in 
amarvelling the majesty of our Lord. For Matthias is said as doing good for 
evil, for he being good was set in the place of Judas the traitor. And his life 
is read in holy church, and Bede writeth it as many holy men bear witness. 
S. Matthias the apostle was in the place of Judas the traitor, and therefore 
first we shall rehearse here the birth and beginning of Judas. It is read in a 
history, though it be named apocrypha, that there was a man in Jerusalem 
named Reuben, and by another named Simeon, of the kindred of David, or, 
after S. Jerome, of the tribe of Issachar, which had a wife named Ciborea, 
and on the night that Judas was conceived his mother had a marvellous 
dream whereof she was so sore afeard. For her seemed that she had 
conceived a child that should destroy their people, and because of the loss 
of all their people her husband blamed her much, and said to her: Thou 
sayest a thing over evil, or the devils will deceive thee. She said: Certainly 
if so be that I shall have a son, I trow it shall be so, as I have had a 
revelation and none illusion. When the child was born the father and mother 
were in great doubt, and thought what was best to do, for they durst not slay 
the child for the horror that they should have therein, neither they wist not 
how they might nourish one that should destroy their lineage. Then they put 
him to a little fiscelle or basket well pitched, and set it in the sea, and 


abandoned him to drive whither it would. And anon the floods and waves of 
the sea brought and made him arrive in an island named Scarioth, and of 
this name was he called Judas Scariotes. Now it happed that the queen of 
this country went for to play on the rivage of the sea, and beheld this little 
nacelle and the child therein, which was fair, and then she sighed and said: 
O Lord God, how should I be eased if I had such a child, then at the least 
should not my realm be without heir. Then commanded she that the child 
should be taken up, and be nourished, and she fained herself to be great 
with child and after published that she had borne a fair son. When her 
husband heard say hereof he had great joy, and all the people of the country 
made great feast. The king and queen did do nourish and keep this child like 
the son of a king. Anon after, it happed that the queen conceived a son, and 
when it was born and grown Judas beat oft that child, for he weened that he 
had been his brotber, and oft he was chastised therefore, but alway he made 
him to weep so long that the queen which knew well that Judas was not her 
son, and at the last she said the truth, and told how that Judas was found in 
the sea. And ere this yet was known Judas slew the child that he had 
supposed to be his brother, and was son to the king, and in eschewing the 
sentence of death he fled anon and came into Jerusalem, and entered into 
the court of Pilate which then was provost. And he so pleased him that he 
was great with him, and had in great cherety and nothing was done without 
him. 

Now it happed on a day that Pilate went for to disport him by a garden 
belonging to the father of Judas, and was so desirous to eat of the fruit of 
the apples that he might not forbear them. And the father of Judas knew not 
Judas his son, for he supposed that he had been drowned in the sea long 
tofore, ne the son knew not the father. When Pilate had told to Judas of his 
desire, he sprang into the garden of his father and gathered of the fruit for to 
bear to his master, but the father of Judas defended him, and there began 
between them much strife and debate, first by words and after with fighting, 
so much that Judas smote his father with a stone on the head that he slew 
him, and after brought the apples unto Pilate, and told to him how that he 
had slain him that owned the garden. Then sent Pilate to seize all the good 
that the father of Judas had, and after gave his wife to Judas in marriage, 
and thus Judas wedded his own mother. 


Now it happed on a day that the lady wept and sighed much strongly and 
said: Alas! how unhappy that I am! I have lost my son and my husband. My 
son was laid on the sea, and I suppose that he be drowned, and my husband 
is dead suddenly, and yet it is more grievous to me that Pilate hath 
remarried me against my will. Then demanded Judas of this child, and she 
told him how he was set in the sea, and Judas told to her how he had been 
found in the sea, in such wise that she wist that she was his mother, and that 
he had slain his father and wedded his mother. Wherefore then he went to 
Jesu Christ, which did so many miracles, and prayed him of mercy and 
forgiveness of his sins. Thus far it is read in the history which is not 
authentic. 

Our Lord made Judas one of his apostles and retained him in his 
company, and was so privy with him that he was made his procurator, and 
bare the purse for all the other, and stole of that which was given to Christ. 
Then it happed that he was sorry and angry for the ointment that Mary 
Magdalene poured on the head and feet of our Lord Jesu Christ and said 
that it was worth three hundred pence, and said that so much he had lost, 
and therefore sold he Jesu Christ for thirty pence of that money usual, of 
which every penny was worth ten pence, and so he recovered three hundred 
pence. Or after that some say that he ought to have of all the gifts that was 
given to Jesu Christ the tenth penny, and so he recovered thirty pence of 
that he sold him, and nevertheless at the last he brought them again to the 
temple, and after hung himself in despair, and his body opened and cleft 
asunder and his bowels fell out. And so it appertained well that it should so 
be, for the mouth which God had kissed ought not to be defouled in 
touching, and also he ought not to die on the earth because all earthly 
creatures ought to hate him, but in the air where devils and wicked spirits 
be, because he had deserved to be in their company. 

Then when the time came between the Ascension and Whitsuntide, S. 
Peter beheld that the number of the apostles was minished, he arose up in 
the middle of the disciples and said: Fair brethren, ye know how our Lord 
Jesu Christ had chosen twelve men for to bear witness of his resurrection, 
and Judas was gone the evil way, it behoveth to accomplish the number of 
twelve of such as have been with him. And sith they chose two of them that 
were there, that one was named Joseph surnamed Justus, and that other was 
Matthias. And then they made their orisons and said: Lord God, which 


knoweth the hearts of all the persons, show to us whom we shall choose of 
these twain here. And after, they cast lots, and the lot fell on Matthias, 
which forthwith was enumbered with the other eleven, and then were they 
twelve. But the holy S. Denis saith that the lot was a ray and a shining 
which came and shone upon him. And anon he began to preach, and had his 
predication about Jerusalem, and was much virtuous, and did many 
miracles as is written of him, of whom the legend followeth, which legend 
is found at Treves in Almaine. S. Matthias which was set in the place of 
Judas was born in Bethlehem of the tribe of Judah. He was set to school and 
in a little time he learned all the science of the law and of the prophets; he 
was afeard of fleshly lusts, and he passed his youth in good manners. His 
courage was inclined to all virtues, for he was humble and debonair, and 
alway ready to do mercy, and was not proud in prosperity, ne frail in 
adversity. He did that which he preached, he made the blind to see and 
healed the sick men, he raised the dead men, and did great miracles in the 
name of Jesu Christ. And when he was accused hereof tofore the bishop of 
Jerusalem, it was demanded him that he should answer thereto and he said: 
It behoveth not much to answer hereto, because for to be a christian man it 
is nothing criminal but it is a glorious life. Then said the bishop that he 
would spare him and give him respite to repent him, and S. Matthias 
answered: God forbid that I should repent of the truth that I have truly 
found, and become an apostate. He was firm in the love of God, and clean 
of his body, and wise in speaking of all the questions of scripture, and when 
he preached the word of God many believed in Jesu Christ by his 
predication. The Jews took him and brought him to justice and had gotten 
two false witnesses against him and for to accuse him, the which cast on 
him first stones, and the other after, and so was stoned, and he prayed that 
the stones might be buried that the false witnesses had cast upon him, for to 
bear witness against them that stoned him, and finally he was slain with an 
axe after the manner of the Romans. And he held up his hands and 
commended his spirit to God. And after it is said that his body was brought 
to Rome, and from Rome it was translated to Treves. Another legend saith 
that his body lieth at Rome, and buried under a stone of porphyry in the 
church of S. Mary the major. 


St. Gregory the Pope 


Gregory is said of grex, which is to say a flock; and of gore, which is to say 
a preacher. Then Gregory is to say as a preacher to an assembly or flock of 
people. Or it is said as a noble doctor or preacher. Or Gregory is to say in 
our language as awaked, for he awoke to himself, to God, and to the people, 
he awoke to himself by keeping of cleanness, to God by good 
contemplation, and to the people by continual predication. And by this is 
deserved the vision of God; and S. Austin saith, in the Book of Order, that 
he seeth God that well liveth, well studieth, and well prayeth. And Paul, the 
historiographer of the Lombards, writeth his history and life of him, the 
which John the deacon afterwards much diligently compiled and ordained. 
S. Gregory was born of the parentage of senators of Rome, whose father 
was named Gordian and his mother Silvia. And when he had so much 
learned that he was a master in philosophy, and also was rich of patrimony, 
he thought that he would leave all the riches that he had, and would enter 
into religion for to serve God. But in this, that he put this thought in respite, 
he conceived another purpose, that was that him seemed he should better 
serve God in a secular habit, in doing the office of the pretoria of the 
provost of Rome, for to give to each man duly reason after the nght of his 
cause. But he found in this office so great secular business that it began to 
displease him, because by this great business he withdrew him over far 
from God. In this meanwhile his father and mother died, in such wise that 
he was rich of patrimony and puissant, that at the beginning he founded and 
endowed with rents six abbeys in Sicily, and the seventh he founded within 
the walls of Rome in the honour of S. Andrew the apostle, in the which he 
became a monk, and the remnant of his patrimony he gave for God’s sake 
so that he that tofore went clothed in clothes of gold and of silk, and 
adomed with precious stones in the city, when he was monk served in a 
poor habit the monks. There was at the beginning of his conversation of so 
perfect a life that it might be said well that he was all perfect. He made 


great abstinences in eating, in drinking, in waking, and in praying, in so 
much that he was so travailed that unnethe he might sustain himself. He had 
put out of his heart all secular things so that his conversation was in heaven, 
for he had addressed all his desire for to come to the joy permanable. 

On a time it happed that, S. Gregory in his cell of the same abbey 
whereas he was abbot wrote something, and an angel appeared to him in 
semblance of a mariner, which seemed as he had escaped from the tempest 
of the sea, and prayed him weeping to have pity on him. Then S. Gregory 
commanded that there should be given to him six pence, and then he 
departed. The same day the angel came again in like wise as he did tofore, 
and said that he had lost all his good, and prayed him that he would yet help 
him; on whom S Gregory had yet pity, and did to be given to him six pence 
more, yet at the third time he came and made great cry and wept, and 
prayed him that he would yet help him toward his great loss, so that S. 
Gregory commanded his provost that he should yet give to this poor man an 
alms. And the provost said that there was no more silver in all the abbey, 
but a dish of silver in which his mother was wont to send him pottage. And 
S. Gregory commanded anon that that dish of silver should be given to him 
and the angel took it with great joy. And little while after, this angel 
appeared to S. Gregory and said to him that God hath sent him so to him. 

It happed afterward that as S. Gregory passed through the market of 
Rome, and saw there two fair children white and ruddy of visage, and fair 
yellow hair which were for to sell. And S. Gregory demanded from whence 
they were, and the merchant answered, of England. After S. Gregory 
demanded if they were christian, and he answered: Nay, but that they were 
paynims. Then sighed S. Gregory and said: Alas, what fair people hath the 
devil in his doctrine and in his domination. After he demanded how these 
people were called: he answered that they were called Angles men; then he 
said they may well be so called for they have the visage of angels. And for 
that S. Gregory went to the pope, and by great prayers he impetred and had 
grant that he was sent in to England for to convert the people of that same 
country, but when the Romans heard say that Gregory was sent into 
England, anon they went to the pope and said to him: Thou hast angered S. 
Peter, thou hast destroyed all Rome, and hurt all holy church in this that 
thou hast let Gregory go out of Rome. Of which word the pope was angry 
and much abashed, and sent anon his messengers after S. Gregory, and 


commanded him to return and come again to Rome, which then was gone 
on his journey three days, and for his noble and good renomee the pope 
made him cardinal deacon. After, for the corruption of the air, the pope 
Pelagius died, and then S. Gregory was elect of all the people to be pope, 
but he refused it and said that to that dignity he was not worthy, and for the 
right great mortality, ere that he was sacred pope he made to the people a 
sermon and said: Right dear brethren, well ought we to have doubt of the 
scourge of God ere that we feel it, and yet we ought to fear it, and to turn 
and forsake our sins, lo! ye may behold the people die ere they beweep their 
sins; think ye then in what point he cometh in the presence of the judge that 
hath had no time to bewail his sins. The houses be void, the children die in 
the presence of father and mother, suddenly, so that they have little time to 
die, wherefore every man amend his life while he hath time for to repent 
him of his evil deeds and sins, ere that the judge call him from the mortal 
body. He saith by the prophet, I will not the death of a sinner, but I will that 
he return and live; much soon the judge heareth the sinner when he 
converteth from his sins and amendeth his life. By such manner admonested 
he to the people their health, and he ordained to make procession in all the 
churches much solemnly for to impetre and get mercy for this mortality. 
When the procession was done he would have gone privily out of Rome, for 
to eschew the office of the papalty, but against that the gates were kept so 
that he might not issue. At the last he did do change his habit, and so much 
did with the merchants that they brought him out of Rome in a tun upon a 
cart. And when he was far out of the town, he issued out of the tun and hid 
him in a ditch, and when he had been therein three days the people of Rome 
sought him all about. Anon they saw a pillar shining descend from heaven 
straight upon the ditch in which S. Gregory was; and a recluse, a holy man 
saw that by that pillar angels descended from heaven to S. Gregory and 
after went up again. Anon then S. Gregory was taken of the people and after 
the ordinance of holy church he was ordained and sacred pope against his 
will, for he was much debonair, humble and merciful to rich and poor, and 
to great and small. Well may he apperceive that readeth his writings how oft 
he complained of this great charge that he was charged withal, to which he 
said he was not worthy thereto, and also he might not hear that any should 
praise him, ne in letters ne in words. And alway he was in great humility 
and accounted himself more meek and low after that he was pope than 


tofore, insomuch that he was the first of the popes that wrote: Servus 
servorum Dei, that is, servant of the servants of God. He had great cure and 
was busy to convert sinners; he made and compiled many fair books, of 
which the church is greatly illumined. He was never idle, how well that he 
was always sick. He converted the English people to the christian faith by 
three holy men and good clerks that he sent thither, that is to wit Augustin, 
Mellitus, and John, for to preach the faith. And because the mortality ceased 
not, he ordained a procession, in the which he did do bear an image of our 
Lady, which, as is said, S. Luke the Evangelist made, which was a good 
painter, he had carved it and painted after the likeness of the glorious Virgin 
Mary. And anon the mortality ceased, and the air became pure and clear, 
and about the image was heard a voice of angels that sung this anthem: 
Regina celi letare, etc., and S. Gregory put thereto: Ora pro nobis, deum 
rogamus, alleluia. At the same time S. Gregory saw an angel upon a castle 
which made clean a sword all bloody, and put it into the sheath, and thereby 
S. Gregory understood that the pestilence of this mortality was passed, and 
after that it was called the Castle Angel. 

S. Gregory did every day so great alms that many in the country about 
were nourished by him, whom he had by name written, and also the monks 
that dwelt in the Mount Sinai had of him their sustenance. Among all other 
alms that he did he governed three thousand virgins, to whom he sent every 
year four score pound of gold, and also he founded to them an abbey in 
Jerusalem, and sent to them that therein were such things as they lacked. 
Every day had he poor men to dinner. On a time it happed that he took the 
laver for to give water to a pilgrim for to wash his hands by great humility, 
and anon the pilgrim vanished away, whereof S. Gregory had marvel. The 
night after our Lord appeared in a vision and said to him: The other days 
thou hast received me in my members, but yesterday thou receivedst me in 
my person. 

Another day S. Gregory commanded to his dispenser that he should bring 
to dinner twelve poor men, and when S. Gregory and the poor men were set 
at meat, he told at the table sitting thirteen poor pilgrims, and demanded of 
his dispenser why he had done above his commandment to bring in more 
than twelve persons. And anon the dispenser, all abashed, went and told the 
poor men, and found but twelve, and said to S. Gregory: Holy father, there 
be no more but twelve, and so many shall ye find and no more. Then 


considered S. Gregory that, one of the pilgrims that sat next to him oft 
changed his visage, for oft he seemed young, and after old. And after dinner 
S. Gregory took him by the hand and brought him into his chamber, and 
prayed him that he would tell him his name. And he answered: Wherefore 
demandest thou my name, which is marvellous? Nevertheless know thou 
well that I am the same poor mariner to whom thou gavest the dish of silver 
in which thy mother was wont to send the pottage, and know for certain that 
sith that day that thou didst to me that alms, God hath destined thee to be 
pope. And said moreover: I am the angel of God, and he hath sent me hither 
to thee to be thy defender and procurer of that which thou wouldst demand 
and impetre of him, and after this the angel vanished away. 

And in that time there was an hermit, an holy man, which had left and 
forsaken all the goods of the world for God’s sake, and had retained nothing 
but a cat, with which he played oft, and held it in his lap deliciously. On a 
day it happed that he prayed God devoutly that he would vouchsafe to show 
to him to what saint he should be in like joy in heaven, because for his love 
he had left all the world and renounced. Upon this God showed him in a 
vision that S. Gregory and he should have like joy in heaven. And when he 
understood this he sighed sore and praised little his poverty, which he had 
long suffered and borne, if he should have like merit which abounded so 
greatly in secular riches. Upon this there came a voice to him which said 
that: The possession of riches maketh not a man in this world rich, but the 
ardour of covetise. Then be still thou, darest thou compare thy poverty to 
the riches of S. Gregory which lovest more thy cat, with whom thou ceasest 
not to stroke and play, than S. Gregory doth all his riches, for he ceaseth 
never to give alms for God’s sake? Then the hermit thanked Almighty God, 
and prayed that he might have his merit and reward with S. Gregory in the 
glory of paradise. 

On a day it happed that S. Gregory sang mass in the church of S. Mary 
major, and when he had said: Pax domini sit semper vobiscum, anon the 
angel said: Et cum spiritu tuo, and from then forthon the pope ordained a 
station in that church every year on Easter day, and when then he said in his 
mass: Pax domini, etc., none shall answer, in remembrance of this miracle. 

In the time that Trajan the emperor reigned, and on a time as he went 
toward a battle out of Rome, it happed that in his way as he should ride, a 
woman, a widow, came to him weeping and said I pray thee, sire, that thou 


avenge the death of one my son which innocently and without cause hath 
been slain. The emperor answered: If I come again from the battle whole 
and sound then I shall do justice for the death of thy son. Then said the 
widow: Sire, and if thou die in the battle who shall then avenge his death? 
And the emperor said: He that shall come after me. And the widow said: Is 
it not better that thou do to me justice and have the merit thereof of God 
than another have it for thee? Then had Trajan pity and descended from his 
horse and did justice in avenging the death of her son. On a time S. Gregory 
went by the market of Rome which is called the market of Trajan, and then 
he remembered of the justice and other good deeds of Trajan, and how he 
had been piteous and debonair, and was much sorrowful that he had been a 
paynim, and he turned to the church of S. Peter wailing for the horror of the 
miscreance of Trajan. Then answered a voice from God saying: I have now 
heard thy prayer, and have spared Trajan from the pain perpetual. By this, 
as some say, the pain perpetual due to Trajan as a miscreant was somedeal 
taken away, but for all that was not he quit from the prison of hell, for the 
soul may well be in hell and feel there no pain by the mercy of God. And 
after, it is said that the angel in his answer said more to thus: Because thou 
hast prayed for a paynim, God granteth thee to choose of two things, that 
one which thou wilt, or thou shalt be two days in purgatory in pain, or else 
all the days of thy life thou shalt languish in sickness. Then answered S. 
Gregory that he had liefer to have sickness all his life in this world, than to 
feel by two days the pains of purgatory. And ever after he had continually 
the fevers, or axes, or the gout in his feet, and hereof himself maketh 
mention in one his epistle, and saith: I am so much tormented of the gout in 
my feet, and of other sicknesses that, my life is to me a great pain, every 
day meseemeth that I ought to die, and always I abide the death. Some time 
my pain is little, and some time right great, but it is not so little that it 
departeth from me, ne so great that it bringeth me to death, and thus it is 
that I, that am always ready to die, am withdrawn from death. It happed that 
a widow that was wont every Sunday to bring hosts to sing mass with, 
should on a time be houseled and communed, and when S. Gregory should 
give to her the holy sacrament in saying: Corpus domini nostri, etc., that is 
to say: The body of our Lord Jesu Christ keep thee into everlasting life, 
anon this woman began to smile tofore S. Gregory, and anon he withdrew 
his hand, and remised the sacrament upon the altar. And he demanded her, 


tofore the people, why she smiled, and she said: Because that the bread that 
I have made with my proper hands thou namest it the body of our Lord Jesu 
Christ. Anon S. Gregory put himself to prayer with the people, for to pray 
to God that hereupon he would show his grace for to confirm our belief, and 
when they were risen from prayer, S. Gregory saw the holy sacrament in 
figure of a piece of flesh as great as the little finger of an hand, and anon 
after, by the prayers of S. Gregory, the flesh of the sacrament turned into 
semblance of bread as it had been tofore, and therewith he communed and 
houseled the woman, which after was more religious, and the people more 
firm in the faith. 

S. Gregory made and ordained the song of the office of holy church, and 
established at Rome two schools of song, that one beside the church of S. 
Peter, and that other by the church of S. John Lateran, where the place is 
yet, where he lay and taught the scholars, and the rod with which he 
menaced them, and the antiphoner on which he learned them is yet there. 
He put to the canon of the mass these words: Diesque nostros in tua pace 
disponas, atque ab eterna damnatione nos eripi, et in electorum tuorum 
jubeas grege numerari. At the last when S. Gregory had been pope thirteen 
years, six months and ten days, he being full of good works, departed out of 
this world in the year of our Lord six hundred and six years, in the time 
when Phocas was emperor of Rome. Let us then pray to S. Gregory that he 
get us grace that we may amend so ourselves here in this life that we may 
come unto everlasting life in heaven. Amen. 


St. Longinus the Life 


Longinus, which was a puissant knight, was with other knights, by the 
commandment of Pilate, on the side of the cross of our Lord, and pierced 
the side of our Lord with a spear; and when he saw the miracles, how the 
sun lost his light, and great earthquaving of the earth was, when our Lord 
suffered death and passion in the tree of the cross, then believed he in Jesu 
Christ. Some say that when he smote our Lord with the spear in the side, the 
precious blood avaled by the shaft of the spear upon his hands, and of 
adventure with his hands he touched his eyes, and anon he that had been 
tofore blind saw anon clearly, wherefore he refused all chivalry and abode 
with the apostles, of whom he was taught and christened, and after, he 
abandoned him to lead an holy life in doing alms and in keeping the life of 
a monk about thirty-eight years in Cesarea and in Cappadocia, and by his 
words and his example many men converted he to the faith of Christ. And 
when this came to the knowledge of Octavian the provost, he took him and 
would have constrained him to do sacrifice to the idols, and S. Longinus 
said: There may no man serve two lords which be contrary to other; thine 
idols be lords of thy malices, corrupters of all good works and enemies to 
chastity, humility and to bounty, and friends to all ordure of luxury, of 
gluttony, of idleness, of pride and of avarice, and my Lord is Lord of 
sobermess that bringeth the people to the everlasting life. Then said the 
provost: It is nought that thou sayest; make sacrifice to the idols and thy 
God shall forgive thee because of the commandment that is made to thee. 
Longinus said: If thou wilt become christian God shall pardon thee thy 
trespasses. Then the provost was angry, and made the teeth of S. Longinus 
to be drawn out of his mouth, and did do cut his mouth open. And yet for all 
that Longinus lost not his speech, but took an axe that he there found, and 
hewed and brake therewith the idols and said: Now may we see if they be 
very gods or not. And anon the devils issued out and entered into the body 
of the provost and his fellows, and they brayed like beasts and fell down to 


the feet of S. Longinus and said: We know well that thou art servant unto 
the sovereign God. And S. Longinus demanded of the devils why they 
dwelled in these idols, and they answered: We have found place in these 
idols for us, for over all where Jesu Christ is not named ne his sign is not 
showed, there dwell we gladly; and because when these paynims come to 
these idols for to adore and make sacrifice in the name of us, then we come 
and dwell in these idols, wherefore we pray thee, man of God, that thou 
send us not in the abysm of hell. And S. Longinus said to the people that 
there were: What say ye: will ye have these devlls for your gods and 
worship them or have ye liefer that I hunt them out of this world in the 
name of Jesu Christ? And the people said with a high voice: Much great is 
the God of christian people, holy man, we pray thee that thou suffer not the 
devils to dwell in this city. Then commanded S. Longinus to the devils that 
they should issue out of these people, in such wise that the people had great 
joy and believed in our Lord. 

A little time after the evil provost made S. Longinus to come tofore him, 
and said to him that all the people were departed, and by his enchantment 
had refused the idols; if the king knew it he should destroy us and the city 
also. Aphrodisius answered: How wilt thou yet torment this good man, 
which hath saved us and hath done so much good to the city? And the 
provost said: He hath deceived us by enchantry. Aphrodisius said: His God 
is great and hath none evil in him. Then did the provost cut out the tongue 
of Aphrodisius, wherefore S. Longinus signed unto God, and anon the 
provost became blind and lost all his members. When Aphrodisius saw that, 
he said: Lord God, thou art just and thy judgment is veritable. And the 
provost said to Aphrodisius: Fair brother, pray to S. Longinus that he pray 
for me, for I have done ill to him, and Aphrodisius said: Have not I well 
told it to thee, do no more so to Longinus: Seest not thou me speak without 
tongue? And the provost said, I have not only lost mine eyes, but also my 
heart and my body is in great pain. And S. Longinus said: If thou wilt be 
whole and guerished put me appertly to death, and I shall pray for thee to 
our Lord, after that I shall be dead, that he heal thee. And anon then the 
provost did do smite off his head, and after, he came and fell on the body of 
S. Longinus and said all in weeping, Sire: I have sinned; I knowledge and 
confess my filth, and anon came again his sight, and he received health of 
his body and buried honorably the body of S. Longinus. And the provost 


believed in Jesu Christ and abode in the company of christian men, and 
thanked God, and died in good estate. All this happed in Cesarea of 
Cappadocia to the honour of our Lord God, to whom be given laud and 
glory in secula seculorum. 


St. Maur 


The year that S. Benet died he sent S. Maur and four fellows with him into 
France that is to wit Fuscinian, Simplician, Antoninian and Constantine, at 
the prayer of Varicam the bishop of Meaux, for to found an abbey which the 
said bishop would make of his own good, and gave to S. Maur a book in 
which he had written the rule, of his hand. And as they passed the 
mountains of Mongus Sourgus one of their servants fell from his horse upon 
a great stone, and his left foot was all tofrushed, but as soon as S. Maur had 
blessed it and made his orison he was guerished and all whole. After this he 
came into the church of S. Maurice, and there was at the entry a blind man 
begging, that had sat there eleven years, and was named Lieven, which, for 
the long usage that he had been there, he knew all the office of the church 
by hearing that he had learned thereby without more. He conjured S. Maur 
by the virtue of the martyrs that he would help him, and anon he was 
guerished and had again his sight by his prayer, and then S. Maur 
commanded him that he should serve all his life in the church as he had 
done. 

On a night this holy man and his fellows harboured in the house of a 
widow which was named Themere, the which had a son that was so sick 
that each man said that he was dead, and this holy man healed him, and 
when he was whole he said to S. Maur: Thou art he that by thy merits and 
by thy tears hast delivered me from the judgment where I was in, 
condemned to the fire of hell. Thus as they held their way on the Good 
Friday in the abbey of which S. Romain was abbot, and S. Maur said to S. 
Romain: S. Benet shall depart out of this world to-morrow. On the morn 
after the hour of tierce, as S. Maur was in his prayers, he saw the way by 
which S. Benet mounted in to heaven, and he was adorned with palls and 
great foison of clearness, and this vision saw two other monks. Also when 
S. Maur and his fellow came to Orleans, they heard say that the bishop 
Varicam of Meaux was dead, and he that was in his place would not receive 


them. Then S. Maur and his fellow went into a place that is called Restis, 
and there founded he first a house for to adore God there in the honour of S. 
Martin, and commanded that he should be buried therein. 

A clerk that was there named Langiso fell down off an high stair upon an 
heap of stones and was all tofrusshed, but S. Maur healed him anon. And 
after, Flocus, which was one of the greatest friends of the king, had him in 
SO great reverence that he durst not approach but if he bade him. Three 
workmen that wrought in that house began to say shrewdly of S. Maur, and 
say that he coveted overmuch vain glory, but anon they became so mad that 
one of them lost forthwith his life and the other two to-tare themselves with 
their teeth. The holy man anon put his hand in their mouths and made the 
fiend to go out beneath, and after he raised the third to life which had been 
dead, and commanded him, if he would live, that he should no more enter 
into that house, and this commanded he for to eschew the favour of the 
world. 

Theodebert, King of France, came for to visit him, and prayed to S. Maur 
and the brethren that they would pray for him, and he gave to them of that 
house the fee royal of that boscage, and all the rents thereto belonging, and 
the towns. On the morn S. Maur went to see the gift that the king had given, 
and there he healed one having the palsy which had been seven years sick. 
The second year that this house was founded came many noble men of the 
country, which demanded that their children might be clothed and received 
into the religion. And there came so many that the twenty-sixth year of the 
foundation of the abbey, there were an hundred and forty brethren. And S. 
Maur commanded that they should abide in that number without more or 
less, and not to increase ne minish that number. After this Clothaire, the 
king, came in to this abbey, and gave thereto the chief of Blason and the 
town Longchamp therewith. And after this time S. Maur would no more 
issue out of the abbey, but he went and abode in a side of the church of S. 
Martin where he had made a house for him, and had with him two monks 
for to serve him, but he ordained tofore that Bercuses should be abbot after 
him. When he had been in that house two years and an half the devil 
appeared to him on a time, which was in his orisons, and said to him that 
there should be great destruction of his brethren, but the angel of our Lord 
came after him which recomforted him, and then he came unto the brethren 
and said to them that he and many of them therewithin should pass out of 


this world. And it happed that within a month after, there died one hundred 
and sixteen monks of that abbey, and of all the number there abode no more 
alive but twenty-four. And then died Anthonin and Constantine that were 
come with him. A little while after died S. Maur of the pain of his side, the 
forty-first year after he was come thither, the eighteenth calends of 
February, and he died tofore the altar of S. Martin, where he was covered 
with an hair. The other of his fellowship returned to Mount Cassin, and thus 
accomplished this blessed saint his life in the time of Louis the emperor the 
second. And the body of S. Maur was borne from the abbey in Angers, 
named Glanfeuil, for fear of the Normans, unto the abbey of S. Peter des 
Fosses where his body is now, which abbey founded S. Banolanis disciple 
to S. Columbain. His feast is the fifteenth day of January. 


St. Patrick 


Patrick is as much to say as knowledge, for by the will of God he knew 
many of the secrets of heaven and of the joys there, and also he saw a part 
of the pains of hell. 

S. Patrick was born in Britain, which is called England, and was learned 
at Rome and there flourished in virtues; and after departed out of the parts 
of Italy, where he had long dwelled, and came home into his country in 
Wales named Pendyac, and entered into a fair and joyous country called the 
valley Rosine. To whom the angel of God appeared and said: O Patrick, this 
see ne bishopric God hath not provided to thee, but unto one not yet born, 
but shall thirty years hereafter be born, and so he left that country and sailed 
over into Ireland. And as Higden saith in Polycronicon the fourth book, the 
twenty-fourth chapter, that S. Patrick’s father was named Caprum, which 
was a priest and a deacon’s son which was called Fodum. And S. Patrick’s 
mother was named Conchessa, Martin’s sister of France. In his baptism he 
was named Sucate, and S. Germain called him Magonius, and Celestinus 
the pope named him Patrick. That is as much to say as father of the citizens. 

S. Patrick on a day as he preached a sermon of the patience and 
sufferance of the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ to the king of the country, 
he leaned upon his crook or cross, and it happed by adventure that he set the 
end of the crook, or his staff, upon the king’s foot, and pierced his foot with 
the pike, which was sharp beneath. The king had supposed that S. Patrick 
had done it wittingly, for to move him the sooner to patience and to the faith 
of God, but when S. Patrick perceived it he was much abashed, and by his 
prayers he healed the king. And furthermore he impetred and gat grace of 
our Lord that no venomous beast might live in all the country, and yet unto 
this day is no venomous beast in all Ireland. 

After it happed on a time that a man of that country stole a sheep, which 
belonged to his neighbour, whereupon S. Patrick admonested the people 
that whomsoever had taken it should deliver it again within seven days. 


When all the people were assembled within the church, and the man which 
had stolen it made no semblant to render ne deliver again this sheep, then S. 
Patrick commanded, by the virtue of God, that the sheep should bleat and 
cry in the belly of him that had eaten it, and so happed it that, in the 
presence of all the people, the sheep cried and bleated in the belly of him 
that had stolen it. And the man that was culpable repented him of his 
trespass, and the others from then forthon kept them from stealing of sheep 
from any other man. 

Also S. Patrick was wont for to worship and do reverence unto all the 
crosses devoutly that he might see, but on a time tofore the sepulchre of a 
paynim stood a fair cross, which he passed and went forth by as he had not 
seen it, and he was demanded of his fellows why he saw not that cross. And 
then he prayed to God he said for to know whose it was, and he said he 
heard a voice under the earth saying: Thou sawest it not because I am a 
paynim that am buried here, and am unworthy that the sign of the cross 
should stand there, wherefore he made the sign of the cross to be taken 
thence. On a time as S. Patrick preached in Ireland the faith of Jesu Christ, 
and did but little profit by his predication, for he could not convert the evil, 
rude and wild people, he prayed to our Lord Jesu Christ that he would show 
them some sign openly, fearful and ghastful, by which they might be 
converted and be repentant of their sins. Then, by the commandment of 
God, S. Patrick made in the earth a great circle with his staff, and anon the 
earth after the quantity of the circle opened and there appeared a great pit 
and a deep, and S. Patrick by the revelation of God understood that there 
was a place of purgatory, in to which whomsoever entered therein he should 
never have other penance ne feel none other pain, and there was showed to 
him that many should enter which should never return ne come again. And 
they that should return should abide but from one morn to another, and no 
more, and many entered that came not again. As touching this pit or hole 
which is named S. Patrick’s purgatory, some hold opinion that the second 
Patrick, which was an abbot and no bishop, that God showed to him this 
place of purgatory; but certainly such a place there is in Ireland wherein 
many men have been, and yet daily go in and come again, and some have 
had there marvellous visions and seen grisly and horrible pains, of whom 
there be books made as of Tundale and others. Then this holy man S. 
Patrick, the bishop, lived till he was one hundred and twenty-two years old, 


and was the first that was bishop in Ireland, and died in Aurelius Ambrose’s 
time that was king of Britain. In his time was the Abbot Columba, 
otherwise named Colinkillus, and S. Bride whom S. Patrick professed and 
veiled, and she over-lived him forty years. All these three holy saints were 
buried in Ulster, in the city of Dunence, as it were in a cave with three 
chambers. Their bodies were found at the first coming of King John, King 
Harry the second’s son, into Ireland. Upon whose tombs these verses 
following were written: Hic jacent in Duno qui tumulo tumulantur in uno, 
Brigida, Patricius atque Columba plus, which is for to say in English: In 
Duno these three be buried all in one sepulchre: Bride, Patrick, and 
Columba the mild. 

Men say that this holy bishop, S. Patrick, did three great things. One is 
that he drove with his staff all the venomous beasts out of Ireland. The 
second, that he had grant of our Lord God that none Irish man shall abide 
the coming of Antichrist. The third wonder is read of his purgatory, which 
is more referred to the less S. Patrick, the Abbot. And this holy abbot, 
because he found the people of that land rebel, he went out of Ireland and 
came in to England in the Abbey of Glastonbury, where he died on a S. 
Bartholomew’s day. He flourished about the year of our Lord eight hundred 
and fifty, and the holy bishop died the year of our Lord four hundred and 
ninety in the one hundred and twentysecond year of his age, to whom pray 
we that he pray for us. 


St. Benet the Abbot 


Benet is said because he blessed much people, or else because he had many 
benedictions in this life. Or forasmuch as he deserved for to have blessings 
or benedictions perpetual. And the holy doctor, S. Gregory, wrote his life. 

S. Benet was born of the province of Nursia, and was sent to Rome for to 
study, but in his infancy he left the schools and went into a desert, and his 
nourice, which tenderly loved him, went alway with him till they came to a 
place named A‘side, and there she borrowed a vessel for to purge or winnow 
wheat; but the vessel fell to the earth for negligence, and was broken in two 
pieces. And when S. Benet saw his nurse weep he had great pity, and made 
his prayers to Almighty God, and after made it also whole as it had been 
tofore, then they of the country took it and hung it on the front of the church 
in witness of one so fair a miracle. Then left S. Benet his nurse and fled 
secretly, and came into a hermitage where he was never known of no man 
but of a monk named Romain, which ministered to him meat for to eat. And 
because that there was no way from the monastery of Romain unto the pit 
where S. Benet was, he knit the loaf in a cord and so let it down to him, and 
because he should hear when Romain should let down the bread he bound a 
bell on the cord, and by the sound thereof he received his bread, but the 
devil having, envy of the charity of that one, and of the refection of that 
other, cast a stone and brake the bell, but nevertheless Romain left not to 
minister to him. 

It happed that there was a priest on an Easter day that had arrayed his 
dinner for himself, and our Lord appeared to him and said: Thou ordainest 
for thyself delicious meats, and my servant dieth for hunger in such a pit, 
and named him the place. Then the priest arose and bare his meat with him 
and sought so long that he found S. Benet in great pain. When he had found 
him he said to him: Arise and take thy meat and refection for it is Easter 
Day. He answered, I know well that it is the feast of Paske, because that I 
see thee. The priest said to him: Certainly this day is the day of Easter, and 


S. Benet wist it not because he had dwelled there so long and so far from 
people. Then said they graces, and made the benediction, and took their 
refection. It happed after this that a black bird, that is called a merle, came 
on a time to S. Benet and pecked with his bill at his visage, and grieved and 
noyed him so much that he could have no rest for it, and could not put it 
from him, but as soon as he had made the sign of the cross, anon the bird 
vanished away. And after that came to him a great temptation of the flesh, 
by the which the devil tempted him in showing him a woman, and he burnt 
sore, and was inflamed in his courage, but anon he came again to himself; 
and after, he despoiled himself all naked and went among thorns and 
wallowed among the nettles, so that his body was torn and pained, by which 
he healed the wounds of his heart. Then after that time he felt no more 
temptation of his flesh. 

It happed that the abbot of a monastery was dead, and for the good 
renomee of this holy man S. Benet, all the monks of the abbey gave their 
voices and elected S. Benet for their abbot, but he accorded not thereto, ne 
agreed to them, for he said that his conditions and manners were not 
according to theirs. Notwithstanding he was vanquished, and so instantly 
required, that at the last he consented. But when he saw they lived not ne 
were not ruled according to their religion and rule, he reproved and 
corrected them vigorously. And when they saw that they might not do their 
wills under him, they gave him venom meddled with wine for to drink, but 
S. Benet made the sign of the cross over it and blessed it, and anon the 
vessel brake in pieces, which was of glass. When S. Benet then knew so 
that in that vessel was mortal drink, which might not abide ne suffer the 
sign of the cross, he rose up and said: God have mercy on you fair brethren; 
I said to you well, at the beginning, that my conditions and manners 
appertain not to yours, from henceforth get to you another father, for I may 
no longer dwell here. Then went he again to desert, where God showed for 
him many signs and miracles, and founded there two abbeys. Now it 
happed that in one of these two abbeys, was a monk that might not endure 
long in prayers, and when the other of his fellows were in prayer he would 
go out of the church. Then the abbot of that abbey showed this to S. Benet, 
and anon he went for to see if it were true. And when he came he saw that 
the devil, in likeness of a little black child, drew him out of the church by 
his cowl. Then said S. Benet to the abbot and to S. Maur: See ye not him 


that draweth him out ? They said: Nay. Then said he: Let us pray to God 
that we may see him. When they had made their prayers S. Maur saw him, 
but the abbot might not see him. The next day S. Benet took a rod and beat 
the monk, and then he abode in prayer, like as the devil had been beaten, 
and durst no more come and draw him away, and from then forthon he 
abode in prayer and continued therein. 

Of the twelve abbeys that S. Benet had founded, three of them stood on 
high rocks, so that they might have no water but by great labour. Then came 
the monks to him and prayed him that he would set these abbeys in some 
other place, because they had great default of water. Then went S. Benet 
about the mountain, and made his orisons and prayers much devoutly; and 
when he had long prayed he saw three stones in a place for a sign, and on 
the morn, when the monks came for to pray, he said to them: Go ye to such 
a place where ye shall find three stones, and there dig a little and ye shall 
find water, our Lord can well provide for you water. And they went and 
found the mountain all sweating where as the three stones were, and there 
they digged and anon they found water, so great abundance that it sufficed 
to them, and ran down from the top of the hill unto beneath into the valley. 

It happed on a time that a man hewed bushes and thorns about the 
monastery, and his axe or instrument of iron that he hewed with, sprang out 
of the helve and fell into a deep water; then the man cried and sorrowed for 
his tool, and S. Benet saw that he was over anguished therefor and took the 
helve and threw it after into the pit, and anon the iron came up and began to 
swim till that it entered in to the helve. 

In the abbey of S. Benet was a child named Placidus, which went to the 
river for to draw water, and his foot slode so that he fell into the river which 
was much deep, and anon the river bare him forth more than a bow-shot. 
And when S. Benet, which was in his study, knew it, he called to S. Maur, 
and said that there was a child which was a monk that was about to be 
drowned, and bade him go to help him. And anon S. Maur ran upon the 
water like as it had been on dry ground and his feet dry and took up the 
child by the hair, and drew him to land, and after, when he came to S. 
Benet, he said that it was not by his merit but by virtue of his obedience. 

There was a priest named Florentin which had envy on S. Benet, and he 
sent to him a loaf of bread envenomed. After, when S. Benet had this loaf 
he knew, by the inspiration, that it was envenomed. He gave it to a raven 


that was wont to take his feeding of S. Benet’s hand, and commanded him 
to bear it unto such a place that no man should find it. Then the raven made 
semblant for to obey to the commandment of S. Benet, but he durst not 
touch it for the venom, and fled about it howling and crying. S. Benet said 
to him: Take this bread hardily and bear it away. At the last the raven bare it 
away into such a place that there was never heard tidings thereof after, and 
came again the third day after and took his refection of S. Benet’s hand as 
he was wont to do tofore. When this priest Florentin saw that he could not 
slay S. Benet, he enforced him to slay spiritually the souls of his disciples. 
He took seven maidens, all naked, and sent them into the garden to dance 
and carol for to move the monks to temptation. When S. Benet saw the 
malice of Florentin he had fear of his disciples, and sent them out of that 
place. When Florentin saw that S. Benet and his monks went out, he 
demened great joy and made great feast, and anon the solar fell upon him 
and slew him suddenly. When S. Maur saw that Florentin was dead, he ran 
after S. Benet and called him, saying: Come again, for Florentin that hath 
done so much harm to you is dead. When S. Benet heard this he was sorry 
for the perilous death of Florentin, and because S. Maur was glad for the 
death of his enemy, as him seemed, he enjoined him penance therefor. After 
this he went to Mount Cassin, where he had another great adversary, for in 
the place where that Apollo was adored, he made an oratory of S. John 
Baptist, and converted all the country about to the christian faith, whereof 
the devil was so tormented that he appeared to S. Benet all black, and ran 
upon him with open mouth and throat, and had his eyes all enflamed and 
said to him, Benet! Benet! and S. Benet answered not. The devil said: 
Cursed and not blessed, why have I so much persecution? 

It happed on a time that as the monks should lift a stone for a work of an 
edifice, they might not move it, then there assembled a great multitude of 
people, and yet they all might not lift it, but anon as S. Benet had blessed it, 
they lifted it anon. Then apperceived they that the devil was upon it and 
caused it to be so heavy. And when they had a little made the wall high, the 
devil appeared to S. Benet and bade him go see them that edified, then S. 
Benet sent to his monks and commanded that they should keep them well, 
for the devil went to destroy them. But ere the messenger came to them the 
devil had thrown down a part of the wall, and had therewith slain a young 
monk. Then they brought the monk, all tobruised, in a sack to S. Benet, and 


anon S. Benet made upon him the sign of the cross and blessed him, and 
raised him to life and sent him to the work again. 

A lay man, of honest life, had a custom once in the year to come to S. 
Benet all fasting, and on a time as he came, there was one that bare meat 
accompanied with him, and desired that he would eat with him, but he 
refused it. After, he prayed him the second time, and yet he refused it, and 
said he would eat no meat till he came to S. Benet. At the third time he 
found a fair fountain and a much delitable place, and began sore to desire 
him to eat with him, and at the last he consented and ate. And when he 
came to S. Benet he said to him: Where hast thou eaten? which answered, I 
have eaten a little. O fair brother, the devil hath deceived thee, but he could 
not deceive thee the first ne the second time, but the third time he hath 
surmounted thee. Then the good man knelt down to the feet of S. Benet and 
confessed him of his trespass. 

Attila, the king of Goths, would once prove if S. Benet had the spirit of 
prophecy, and sent to him his servant, and did do array him with precious 
robes, and delivered to him a great company as he had been the king 
himself. When S. Benet saw him come, he said to him: Fair son, do off that 
thou wearest, it is not thine, and the man fell down anon to the ground 
because he mocked the holy man, and died anon. 

A clerk that was vexed with the devil was brought to S. Benet for to be 
healed, and S. Benet put him out, and after, said to the clerk: Go, and from 
henceforth eat no more flesh, and go no more to none order, for what day 
thou goest and takest orders, the devil shall re-enter into thee. This clerk 
held him long time without taking any, till at last he saw younger than he 
that went to take orders, and had forgotten the words of S. Benet, and took 
orders, and anon the devil entered in to his body and tormented him till he 
died. 

There was a man that sent to S. Benet two flagons of wine, but he that 
bare them hid that one, and presented that other without more. When S. 
Benet had received the present he thanked him much and said to him: Fair 
brother, take good heed how thou shalt do with that which thou hast hid, 
and drink not thereof for thou knowest not what is therein. Then he was 
ashamed, and so confused went from him, and when he came to the place 
where he had hid it, he would wit what was therein like as S. Benet had told 
to him, and bowed it a little, and anon a serpent issued out. 


It happed on a time that S. Benet ate, and a young man which was son to 
a great lord held to him a candle, and began to think in his heart who is this 
that I serve? I am son unto a great man; it appertaineth not that one so 
gentle a man as I am be servant to him. When S. Benet saw by experience 
the pride that arose in this monk, he called another monk and made him to 
hold the candle, and after said to him: What is that thou hast? bless thy 
heart brother, bless it, God forgive it thee, now thou shalt serve me no more; 
go into thy cloister and rest thee there. 

There was a man of the king of Goths which was named Gallas, which 
tormented over cruelly the christian men, because he was of the sect of the 
Arians, in such wise that where he found clerks or monks he slew them. 
Then it happed on a day that he tormented a villain or a carle for the 
covetise of his good; when the carle saw that he would take all, he gave all 
that ever he had to S. Benet. Then left Gallas to torment him a little, but he 
bound him with the reins of his bridle, and drove him tofore, and he rode 
after till that he came to the abbey of S. Benet, and bade him that he should 
show to him this Benet. When he came thither he saw S. Benet stand tofore 
the gate alone and studied in a book; then said the villain to the tyrant: Lo! 
there is Benet that thou demandest after. When Gallas had looked on him 
cruelly, like he had been accustomed, he had supposed to have dealt with 
him like as he had done with other christian men, and said to S. Benet: 
Arise up anon and deliver to me the goods of this carle which thou hast by 
thee. When S. Benet heard, he lift up a little his eyes and beheld the carle 
that was tofore him, and anon by great marvel his arms were unbounden, he 
stood tofore the tyrant appertly, without dread. And anon Gallas fell down 
to the feet of S. Benet and recommended him to his prayers. And never for 
all this left S. Benet to read on his book, but called his monks and 
commanded that his meat should be brought to him, and the monks did so, 
and sith bare it away. Then admonested S. Benet the tyrant, and said to him 
that he should leave his cruelty and his woodness, and he departed and 
never after that day he demanded of villain any good, ne of the man that S. 
Benet had unbounden only by his sight. 

It happed over all Champagne, whereas he dwelt that so great a famine 
was in the country that much people died for hunger. Then all the bread of 
the abbey failed, and there was within but five loaves for all the convent; 
when S. Benet saw that they were abashed he began debonairly to chastise 


and warn them that they should have their hearts on high to God, and said 
to them: Wherefore are ye in so great misease for bread? If ye have none 
this day ye shall have it tomorn. Now it happed that on the morn they found 
at their gate two hundred muddes of meal, which were properly sent from 
God, for never man wist from whence they came. When the monks saw that 
they thanked God, and learned that they ought not doubt ne of abundance 
ne of poverty. 

It happed on a time that S. Benet sent his monks for to edify an abbey, 
and said that at a certain day he would come see them and show them what 
they should do. Then the night tofore that he had said to come he appeared 
to the master and to his monks, and showed to them all the places that they 
should build, but they believed not this vision and supposed it had been but 
a dream. Then when they saw that he came not, they returned and said to 
him: Fair father, we have abided that thou shouldst have come to us like as 
thou promisedst us. Then answered he: What is that ye say? Remember ye 
not that I appeared to you that night that I promised you and enseigned and 
told how ye should do? Go your way and do in such wise as I have devised 
to you in the vision. 

There were two nuns nigh unto his monastery which were of much noble 
lineage, which were much talkative, and restrained not well their tongues, 
but tormented overmuch him that governed them. And when he had showed 
this to S. Bentt, he sent them word that they should better keep silence and 
rule their tongues, or he would curse them. But they for all that would not 
leave it, and so anon after, they died and were buried in the church. And 
when the deacon cried in the end of the mass that they that were accursed 
should go out of the church, the nurse that had nourished them and that 
every day had offered for them, beheld and saw that, when the deacon sang 
so, they issued out of their sepulchres and went out of the church, and when 
S. Benet knew hereof he offered for them himself and assoiled them. Then 
after that when the deacon said so as afore, they never issued out after as 
their nurse had seen them. 

There was a monk gone out for to see his father and mother, without 
licence and blessing of his abbot, and the day after he came thither he died; 
and when he was buried in the earth the earth cast him out again, and so it 
did twice. Then came the father and mother to S. Benet and told him how 
the earth threw him and would not receive him, and prayed that he would 


bless him. Then took he the blessed sacrament and made it to be laid on the 
breast of the corpse, and when they had done so they buried him, and the 
earth threw him no more out, but received the body and held it. 

There was a monk that could not abide in the monastery, and prayed so 
much to S. Benet that he let him go, and was all angry, and anon as he was 
out of the abbey he found a dragon with open mouth; and when he saw him 
he had fear that he would have denounced him, and cried loud: Come hither 
and help me! come hither, for this dragon will devour me! Then the monks 
ran, but they saw no dragon, and brought again the monk trembling and 
sighing. Then the monk promised that he never would depart from the 
abbey. 

In a time there was in that country a great famine, and all that ever S. 
Benet might get and have, he gave it to the poor people, in so much that he 
had no more in the abbey but a little oil, and he commanded yet to the 
cellarer to give it to a poor man. The cellarer understood him well, but he 
gave it not because there was no more in the convent. And when S. Benet 
knew it he took the vessel and cast it out of the window, and it was of glass, 
and it fell on a stone and brake not; then he reproved the cellarer of 
inobedience and of the little hope that he had in God; and after he went unto 
his prayers, and anon a great empty tun that was there was full of oil, 
insomuch that it ran over. 

It happed another day that S. Benet went to visit his sister, named 
Scholastica, and as they sat at table she prayed her brother that he would 
abide there all that night, but he in no wise would grant her, and said he 
might not live out of his cloister. And when she saw that he would not grant 
to her to abide, she inclined her head and made her prayers to our Lord, and 
anon it began to thunder and to lighten, and the air to wax dark which tofore 
was fair and clear, and a great rain fell down so that for nothing he might 
depart. And like as she wept with her eyes, right so forthwith the rain and 
storm came, and then she lifted up her head. Then S. Benet said to his 
sister: Almighty God forgive you that ye have done, for ye have letted me 
that I may not depart hence. And she said: Fair brother, God is more 
courteous than ye be, for ye would not accept my prayer, but God hath 
heard me, now go if ye may. And then S. Benet abode there all the night, 
speaking of God between him and his sister without sleeping, till they were 
both eased. On the morn S. Benet went to his abbey, and on the third day he 


lift up his eyes to heaven, and saw the soul of his sister mount up into 
heaven in the likeness of a dove, and anon he did the body of her to be 
brought to his abbey, and did it to be buried in his tomb which he had do 
made for himself. 

On a night as S. Benet was in his prayer at a window, he saw the soul of 
S. Germain, bishop of Capua, mount into heaven, and like as a light sudden 
that enlumineth all the darknesses of the world, so the light of that soul gave 
a great light; and after he knew that the soul of S. Germain passed that same 
hour. After this, when time came that S. Benet himself should depart out of 
this world, he showed it to his monks six days tofore, and did do make his 
pit. And after that a fever took him strongly, which held him every day, and 
at the sixth day he did himself to be borne to the church, and there received 
the body of our Lord Jesu Christ, and after, among the hands of his 
disciples, his own hands lifting up to heaven in making his orison, he 
rendered his soul unto his creator. The same hour was a revelation showed 
to two monks, for they saw a way to heaven all covered with palls and 
mantles of gold, and full of torches burning which illumined all the heaven, 
which came from the cell of S. Benet unto heaven. And there was a man in 
a fair habit to whom these monks demanded what way that was, and he 
answered that it was the way by which S. Benet mounted up to heaven. 
Then the body of S. Benet was buried in the oratory that he had made of S. 
John, where as was wont to be the altar of Apollo, the year of our Lord five 
hundred and eighteen. To whom let us pray devoutly that he pray to our 
Lord for us, that we may have grace after this life to come to everlasting 
bliss in heaven. Amen. 


St. Cuthbert of Durham 


S. Cuthbert was born in England, and when he was eight years old our Lord 
showed for him a fair miracle for to draw him to his love. For on a time, as 
he played at the ball with other children, suddenly there stood among them 
a fair young child of the age of three years, which was the fairest creature 
that ever they beheld, and anon he said to Cuthbert: Good brother, use no 
such vain plays, ne set not thy heart on them. But for all that Cuthbert took 
none heed to his words, and then this child fell down and made great 
heaviness, wept sore and wrung his hands, and then Cuthbert and the other 
children left their play and comforted him, and demanded of him why he 
made such sorrow. Then the child said to Cuthbert: All mine heaviness is 
only for thee, because thou usest such vain plays, for our Lord hath chosen 
thee to be an head of holy church; and then suddenly he vanished away. 
And then he knew verily that it was an angel sent from our Lord to him, and 
from then forthon he left all such vain plays and never used them more, and 
began to live holily. And then he desired of his father that he might be set to 
school, and anon he drew him to perfect living, for he was ever in his 
prayers, night and day, and most desired of our Lord to do that which might 
please him and eschew that should displease him. And he lived so 
virtuously and holily, that all the people had joy of him, and within a while 
after, Aidanus the bishop died. And as Cuthbert kept sheep in the field, 
looked upward and saw angels bear the soul Aidanus the bishop to heaven 
with great melody. And after that S. Cuthhert would no more keep sheep 
but went anon to the abbey of Jervaulx, and there he was a monk, of whom 
all the convert were right glad, and thanked our Lord that had sent him 
thither. For he lived there full holily, in fasting and great penance doing. 
And at last he had the gout in his knees, which he had taken of cold in 
kneeling upon the cold stones when he said his prayers, in such wise that 
his knees began to swell and the sinews of his leg were shrunk that he might 


neither go nor stretch out his leg, but ever he took it full patiently and said: 
When it pleaseth our Lord it shall pass away. 

And within a while after, his brethren for to do him comfort bare him into 
the field, and there they met with a knight which said: Let me see and 
handle this Cuthbert’s leg; and then when he had felt it with his hands, he 
bade them take the milk of a cow of one colour, and the juice of small 
plantain, and fair wheat flour, and seethe them all together, and make 
thereof a plaister and lay it thereto and it will make him whole. And as soon 
as they had so done he was perfectly whole, and then he thanked our Lord 
full meekly. And after, he knew by revelation that it was an angel sent by 
our Lord to heal him of his great sickness and disease. 

And the abbot of that place sent him to a cell of theirs to be hosteler, for 
to receive their guests and do them comfort, and soon after our Lord 
showed there a fair miracle for his servant S. Cuthbert, for angels came to 
him oft-times in likeness of other guests, whom he received and served 
diligently with meat and drink and other necessaries. On a time there came 
guests to him whom he received, and went into the houses of office for to 
serve them, and when he came again they were gone, and went after for to 
call and could not espy them, ne know the steps of their feet, how well that 
it was then a snow; and when he returned he found the table laid and 
thereon three fair white loaves of bread all hot which were of marvellous 
beauty and sweetness, for all the place smelled of the sweet odour of them. 
Then he knew well that the angels of our Lord had been there, and rendered 
thankings to our Lord that he had sent to him his angels for to comfort him. 

And every night when his brethren were abed he would go and stand in 
the cold water all naked up to the chin till it were midnight, and then he 
would issue out, and when he came to land he might not stand for 
feebleness and faintness, but oft fell down to the ground. And on a time as 
he lay thus, there came two otters which licked every place of his body, and 
then went again to the water that they came from. And then S. Cuthbert 
arose all whole and went to his cell again, and went to matins with his 
brethren. But his brethren knew nothing of his standing thus every night in 
the sea to the chin, but at the last one of his brethren espied it and knew his 
doing, and told him thereof, but S. Cuthbert charged him to keep it secret 
and tell no man thereof during his life. And after this within a while the 
bishop of Durham died, and S. Cuthbert was elected and sacred bishop in 


his stead after him, and ever after he lived full holily unto his death, and, by 
his preaching and ensample giving, he brought much people to good living. 
And tofore his death he left his bishopric and went into the holy island, 
where he lived an holy and solitary life, unto that he being full of virtues, 
rendered his soul unto Almighty God and was buried at Durham, and after 
translated, and the body laid in a fair and honourable shrine, where as yet 
daily our Lord showeth for his servant there many fair and great miracles. 
Wherefore let us pray unto this holy saint that he pray for us. 


The Feast of The Annunciation or Salutation of the Angel Gabriel 
to our Lady 


The feast of this day is called the Annunciation of our Lady, for on this day 
the angel Gabriel showed to the glorious Virgin Mary the coming of the 
Blessed Son of God. That is to wit, how he ought to come into the glorious 
Virgin, and take on her nature and flesh human for to save the world. It was 
well thing reasonable that the angel should come to the glorious Virgin 
Mary, for like as Eve by the exhorting of the devil gave her consent to do 
the sin of inobedience to our perdition, right so by the greeting of the angel 
Gabriel and by exhorting, the glorious Virgin Mary gave her consenting to 
his message by obedience, to our salvation. Wherefor like as the first 
woman was cause of our damnation, so was the blessed Virgin Mary 
beginning of our redemption. When that the angel Gabriel was sent for to 
show the incarnation of our Saviour Jesu Christ, he found her alone, 
enclosed in her chamber, like as S. Bernard saith, in which the maidens and 
virgins ought to abide in their houses, without running abroad out openly, 
and they ought also to flee the words of men, of which their honour and 
good renomee might be lessed or hurt. And the angel said to the glorious 
Virgin Mary: I salute thee, full of grace, the Lord is with thee. There is not 
found in Scripture in no part such a saluing. And it was brought from 
heaven unto the glorious Virgin Mary, which was the first woman that ever 
in the world offered to God first her virginity. And the angel said to her 
after: Thou shalt be blessed above all other women, for thou shalt escape 
the malediction that all other women have in childing in sin and in sorrow; 
and thou shalt be mother of God, and shalt abide a pure virgin and clean. 
And our blessed Lady was much abashed of this salutation, and thought in 
herself the manner thereof. This was a good manner of a virgin that so 
wisely held her still and spake not, and showing example to virgins, which 
ought not lightly to speak, ne without advice ne manner to answer. And 
when the angel knew that for this salutation she was timorous and abashed, 


anon he repeaced her, saying: Mary, be nothing afeared, for thou hast found 
soothly grace at God, for thou art chosen above all women for to receive his 
blessed Son and be mother to God, and moyen and advocate for to set peace 
between God and man, for to destroy the death and bring the life. O thou 
that art a virgin, saith S. Ambrose, learn of Mary to be mannered and fearful 
to all men, learn to be still and to eschew all dissolutions. 

Mary was afeared of the salutation of the angel, the which said: Thou 
shalt conceive and bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name Jesus, and 
he shall be called the Son of God. And Mary said to the angel: In what 
manner may this be that thou sayest? For I have purposed in mine heart that 
I shall never know man, and yet I never knew none, how then shall I have a 
child against the course of nature, and may abide a virgin? Then the angel 
informed her, and began to say how her virginity should be saved in the 
conceiving of the Son of God, and answered to her in this manner. The 
Holy Ghost shall come in to thee, which shall make thee to conceive: the 
manner how thou shalt conceive thou shalt know better than I shall con say, 
for that shall be the work of the Holy Ghost, which of thy blood and of thy 
flesh shall form purely in the body of the child that thou shalt bear, and 
other work to this conception shalt thou not do. And the virtue of God 
sovereign shall shadow thee in such wise that thou shalt never feel in thee 
any burning ne covetise carnal, and shall purge thine heart from all desires 
temporal, and yet shall the Holy Ghost shadow thee with the mantle 
corporal, that the blessed Son of God shall be hid in thee and of thee for to 
cover the right excellent clarte of his divinity; so that by this ombre or 
shadow may be known and seen his dignity; like as Hugh of S. Victor and 
S. Bernard say. After, the angel said: And for as much as thou shalt 
conceive of the Holy Ghost and not of man, the child that shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God. Yet of this conception which is above 
nature, the angel said to her this example: Lo! Elizabeth thy cousin, which 
is barren, hath conceived a child in her age, for there is nothing impossible 
to God, which is almighty. Then said the glorious Virgin Mary to the angel 
the answer for which he was come: Lo! the handmaid of God, he do to me 
that he hath ordained after thy words. She hath given to us example to be 
humble when prosperity of high riches cometh to us, for the first word that 
she spake or said when she was made mother of God and queen of Heaven, 
that was that she called herself ancille or handmaid, and not lady. Much 


people is humble in low estate and but few in high estate, that is to wit in 
great estates, and therefore is humility more praised in them that be great in 
estate, as soon as she said: Lo! here the handmaid of God, let it be done to 
me after thy words. Thomas in compendio: In that same time that she had 
thus given her assent to the angel, she conceived in her Jesu Christ, which 
in that same hour was in her, perfect man and perfect God in one person; 
and as wise as he was in heaven, or when he was thirty years old. This 
blessed Annunciation happened the twentyfifth day of the month of March, 
on which day happened also, as well tofore as after, these things that 
hereafter be named. On that same day Adam, the first man, was created and 
fell into original sin by inobedience, and was put out of paradise terrestrial. 
After, the angel showed the conception of our Lord to the glorious Virgin 
Mary. Also that same day of the month Cain slew Abel his brother. Also 
Melchisedech made offering to God of bread and wine in the presence of 
Abraham. Also on the same day Abraham offered Isaac his son. That same 
day S. John Baptist was beheaded, and S. Peter was that day delivered out 
of prison, and S. James the more, that day beheaded of Herod. And our 
Lord Jesu Christ was on that day crucified, wherefore that is a day of great 
reverence. Of the salutation that the angel brought to the glorious Virgin, we 
read an example of a noble knight which for to amend his life gave and 
rendered himself into an abbey of Citeaux, and, forasmuch as he was no 
clerk, there was assigned to him a master for to teach him, and to be with 
the brethren clerks, but he could nothing learn in long time that he was there 
save these two words: Ave Maria, which words he had so sore imprinted in 
his heart that alway he had them in his mouth wheresomever he was. At last 
he died and was buried in the churchyard of the brethren. It happed after, 
that upon the burials grew a right fair fleur-de-lis, and in every flower was 
written in letters of gold: Ave Maria, of which miracle all the brethren were 
amarvelled, and they did open the sepulchre, and found that the root of this 
fleur-de-lis came out of the mouth of the said knight, and anon they 
understood that our Lord would have him honoured for the great devotion 
that he had to say these words. Ave Maria. Another knight there was that 
had a fair place beside the highway where much people passed, whom he 
robbed as much as he might, and so he used his life. But he had a good 
custom, for every day he saluted the glorious Virgin Mary, in saying: Ave 
Maria; and for no labour he left not to greet our Lady, as said is. It happed 


that an holy man passed by his house, whom he robbed and despoiled, but 
that holy man prayed them that robbed him that they would bring him to 
their master for he had to speak with him in his house of a secret thing for 
his profit. And when the robbers heard that they led him tofore the knight 
their lord; and anon the holy man prayed him that he would do come all his 
meiny tofore him. And when his meiny by the commandment of the knight 
were assembled the holy man said: Yet be they not all here; there is one yet 
to come. Then one of them aperceived that the chamberlain of the lord was 
not come; and anon the knight made him to come. And when the holy man 
saw him come anon he said: I conjure thee by the virtue of Jesu Christ our 
Lord that thou say to us who thou art, and for what cause thou art come 
hither. Anon the chamberlain answered: Alas, now must I say and 
knowledge myself, I am no man but am a devil which am in the form of a 
man and have taken it fourteen years, by which space I have dwelled with 
this knight, for my master hath sent me hither to the end that I should take 
heed night and day that if this knight ceased to say the salutation, Ave 
Maria, for then I should strangle him with mine own hand and bring him to 
hell because of the evil life that he hath led and leadeth. But because he 
saith every day this salutation, Ave Maria, I might not have him, and 
therefore I abode here so long, for there passeth him no day but that he 
salueth our Lady. When the knight heard this he was much afeard, and fell 
down to the feet of this holy man and demanded pardon of his sins. After 
this the holy man said to the devil: I command thee in the name of our Lord 
that thou depart hence, and go into another place where thou mayst grieve 
ne annoy no man. Then let us pray to the glorious Virgin Mary that she keep 
us from the devil, and that we may by her come to the glory of heaven, to 
the which bring us the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


St. Seconde, Knight 


S. Seconde was a noble and valiant knight and glorious martyr of our Lord 
Jesu Christ, and suffered his passion and was crowned with the palm of 
martyrdom in city of Astence. By whose glorious presence the said city was 
embellished, and for a singular patron ennobled. And this holy man 
Seconde was informed in thefaith of the blessed man Calocerus, which was 
holden in prison by the provost Saprice in the said city of Astence. And 
when Marcianus was holden in prison in the city of Tredonence, Saprice the 
provost would go thither for to make him to sacrifice, and S. Seconde much 
desiring to see S. Marcian, went with him as it had been because of solace. 
And anon as they were out of the city of Astence a white dove descended 
upon S. Seconde’s head, to whom Saprice said: See, Seconde, how our gods 
love thee, which send birds from heaven to visit thee. And when they came 
to the river of Tanaro, S. Seconde saw the angel of God going upon the 
flood and saying to him: Seconde, see that thou hast firm faith, and thus 
shalt thou go above them that worship idols. Then Saprice said: Brother 
Seconde, I hear the gods speaking to thee, to whom Seconde said: Let us 
walk unto the desires of our heart. And when they came to another flood 
that hight Burin, that same angel aforesaid said: Seconde believest thou in 
God or peradventure thou doubtest? To whom Seconde said: I believe verily 
the truth of his passion. Then said Saprice: What is that I hear? and Seconde 
said nothing. When they should enter into ‘Tredonence, by the 
commandment of the angel, Marcianus issued out of prison and appeared to 
Seconde, saying: Seconde, enter into the way of truth and receive the 
victory of faith. Saprice said: Who is he that speaketh to us as it were in a 
dream? To whom Seconde said: It may be well to thee a dream, but to me it 
is admonition and a comfort. After this, Seconde went to Milan, and the 
angel of God brought Faustin and Jonathan, which were holden in prison, 
out of the city to Seconde, and of them he received baptism and a cloud 
ministered water for to baptize him with. And suddenly a dove descended 


from heaven, bringing unto Faustin and Jonathan the blessed sacrament, 
and Faustin delivered it to Seconde for to bear it to Marcian. Then Seconde 
returned when it was night, and went to the river named Pade, and the angel 
of our Lord took the bridle of the horse and led him over the river, and led 
him unto Tredonence, and set him in the prison where Marcian was. And 
Seconde delivered to Marcian the gift that Faustin had sent to him, and 
receiving it said: The blessed body of our Lord Jesu Christ be with me into 
everlasting life. Then, by the commandment of the angel, Seconde went out 
of prison and went unto his lodging. After this Marcian received sentence to 
have his head smitten off, and so it was done. And then Seconde took his 
body and buried it. And when Saprice heard thereof he did do call Seconde 
to him and said: By this that I see thee do, I see well that thou art a christian 
man. To whom Seconde said: Verily I knowledge me to be a christian man; 
then Saprice said: Lo! how desirest thou to die an evil death? To whom 
Seconde said: That death is more due to thee than to me; and when Seconde 
would not sacrifice to the idols he commanded him to be despoiled all 
naked, and anon the angel of God was ready, and clad him in a better 
clothing than he had tofore. Then Saprice commanded him to be hanged on 
an instrument named eculeus, of which two ends stand on the ground, and 
two upward like S. Andrew’s cross, and thereon he was hanged till his arms 
were out of joint, but our Lord restored him anon to health. And then he 
was commanded to go in to prison, and when he was there the angel of our 
Lord came to him and said: Arise, Seconde, and follow me and I shall lead 
thee to thy maker. And he led him from thence unto the city of Astence, and 
brought him into the prison where Calocerus was, and our blessed Saviour 
with him. And when Seconde saw him he fell down at his feet, and our 
Saviour said to him: Be not afeard, Seconde, for I am thy Lord God that 
Shall keep thee from all evil. And then he, blessing him, ascended to 
heaven. On the morn Saprice sent unto the prison which they found fast 
shut, but they found not Seconde. Then Saprice went from Tredonence the 
city unto Astence for to punish Calocerus, and when he was come he sent 
for him to be presented tofore him, and they said to him that Seconde was 
with him, and anon he commanded that they should be brought tofore him, 
to whom he said: Because that my gods know you to be despisers of them, 
they will that ye both die together. And, because they would not do sacrifice 
to his gods, he did do melt pitch and rosin, and commanded it to be cast 


upon their heads and in their mouths. They drank it with great desire, as it 
had been most sweetest water, and said with a clear voice: O Lord how thy 
words be sweet in our mouths. Then Saprice gave upon them sentence, that 
S. Seconde should be beheaded in the city of Astence and Calocerus should 
be sent to Albigany and there to be punished. When then S. Seconde was 
beheaded, the angels of our Lord took his body and buried it with much 
worship and praising. He suffered his death the third calends of April. Let 
us pray then that he pray for us to our Lord. 


Mary of Egypt 


Mary the Egyptian, which was called a sinner, led and lived the most 
straight life and sharp that might be, forty-seven years in desert. In that time 
was a good, holy and religious monk named Zosimus, and went through the 
desert which lieth beyond the flom Jordan and much desired to find some 
holy fathers. And, when he came far and deep in the desert, he found a 
creature which was all black over all her body, of the great heat and burning 
of the sun, which went in that desert, and that was this Mary Egyptiaca 
aforesaid. But as soon as she saw Zosimus come, she fled, and Zosimus 
after. And she tarried and said: Abbot Zosimus, wherefore followest thou 
me? Have pity and mercy on me, for I dare not turn my face toward thee, 
because I am a woman and also naked, but cast thy mantle upon me, by 
which I may then, without shame, look and speak with thee. And when 
Zosimus heard himself named he was greatly amarvelled, and anon he cast 
to her his mantle, and humbly prayed her that she would give to him her 
blessing; and she answered: It appertaineth to thee fair father to give the 
benediction, and nothing to me, for thou hast the dignity of priesthood. 
When he heard that she knew his name and his office, he had yet more 
marvel, and of that she asked so meekly his blessing. After, she said: 
Blessed be God the Saviour of our souls. Then she lift up her hands unto 
heaven in making her prayer, and Zosimus saw that in praying to God her 
body was lift up from the earth well nigh a foot and a half, and began to 
think that it had been some evil spirit. Then Zosimus conjured her by the 
virtue of God that she should tell to him her estate and her condition, and 
she answered: Fair father, spare me thereof, for if I should recount mine 
estate ye should flee away from me like as from a venomous serpent, and 
thy holy ears should be made foul of my words, and the air should be full 
and foul of corruption. And when she saw that Zosimus would not be 
satisfied so, then she said: Fair father I was born in Egypt, and when I was 
in the age of twelve years I went into Alexandria, and there I gave my body 


openly to sin by the space of seventeen years, and abandoned it to lechery 
and refused no man. After, it happed that men of that country went for to 
adore and worship the holy cross in Jerusalem, and I prayed to one of the 
mariners that he would suffer me to pass with the other people the sea, and 
when he me demanded payment for my passage, I answered: Fair sirs, I 
have nothing to pay you with, but I abandon my body to do withal your 
pleasure for my passage, and they took me by that condition; and when I 
was come into Jerusalem unto the entry of the church for to worship the 
holy cross with the others, I was suddenly and invisibly put aback many 
times, in such wise that I might not enter into the church. And then I 
returned and thought in myself that this came to me for the great sins that I 
had committed in time past, and began to smite my breast and weep 
tenderly and sigh grievously. And I beheld there the image of our Lady, and 
I fell down and prayed her all weeping that she would impetre and get me 
pardon of my sins of her sweet Son, and would suffer me to enter into the 
church for to worship the holy cross, promising to forsake the world, and 
and from then forthon to live chaste. When I had thus prayed, and to our 
blessed Lady thus faithfully promised, I went again to the doors of the 
church, and without any impediment I entered into the church. And when I 
had devoutly worshipped and adored the holy cross, a man gave to me three 
pence, of which I bought three loaves of bread. And after, I heard anon a 
voice: If thou wilt pass and go over flom Jordan thou shalt be safe, and then 
I passed Jordan, and came into this desert, where I never saw man by the 
space of seventeen years. These three loaves, that I bare with me, became 
hard, by the drought of the time, as a stone, of which I took my sustenance, 
and sufliced to me seventeen years, and after, I ate herbs. My clothes be 
rotten long sith, and these seventeen flrst years I was much tempted by the 
burning of the sun much asprely, and many delectations that I have had in 
meat and drink, the good wines, and doing the desires of my body, all these 
came in my thought. Then I bewailed them on the earth, and prayed for help 
to our blessed Lady in whom I had set all my affiance, and I wept much 
tenderly. And anon I saw coming about me a great light, by the which I was 
all recomforted, and lost all the thoughts which oft and grievously tempted 
me. And sith, I have been delivered of all temptations and am nourished of 
spiritual meat of the word of our Lord. And thus have I been all my life as I 
have told to thee, and I pray thee by the incarnation of Jesu Christ that thou 


pray for me, sinful creature. Then the old father Zosimus fell down unto 
ground, and thanked our Lord God that had thus saved his servant. And she 
said: I pray thee fair father that thou wilt come again on the next Shere- 
Thursday, and bring with thee the body of our Lord for to housel me, for 
sith I entered into this desert I was never houseled ne received the holy 
sacrament, and then I shall come to flom Jordan against thee. Zozimus went 
to his abbey, and, after the year passed, on ShereThursday he came again in 
to the place like as the holy woman had prayed him. And when he was 
come to flom Jordan he saw on that other side the holy woman, which made 
the sign of the cross upon the water and went on it, and came over to him. 
When Zosimus saw this miracle, anon he fell down to the feet of the holy 
woman for to do to her honour and reverence, but she forbade and defended 
him and said: Thus oughtest thou not to do, for thou art a priest, and bearest 
the holy sacrament. The which she received in right great devotion, and said 
in weeping: Lord God please it to thee to receive me in peace for mine eyes 
have seen my Saviour. How well that she had always wept and shed tears so 
abundantly that it seemed that she had lost her sight. And after, she said to 
Zosimus: I pray thee that at the end of this year thou wilt come hither again 
to me and pray for me, sinful creature, and anon after, she made the sign of 
the cross upon the river and passed over the water with dry feet as she 
tofore came. And Zosimus went again to his abbey, but he repented much 
that he had not demanded the name of the woman. And after the year 
passed he came again to the desert, like as he had promised to this holy 
woman, and he found her dead, and the body ordinately laid as it should be 
buried. Zosimus began then anon tenderly to weep, and durst not approach 
ne touch the body, but said to himself: I would gladly bury this holy body if 
I knew that I should not displease her. And when he was in this thought he 
saw lying by her head a letter, that said in this manner: Zosimus, bury right 
here the body of the poor Mary and render to the earth his right, and pray to 
God for me, at whose commandment the second day after I received him, 
he called me from this world. Then Zosimus was much glad that he knew 
the name of the saint, but he was greatly dismayed how he might bury the 
body, for he had nothing for to delve the earth with. And anon he saw the 
earth dolven, and a sepulchre made by a lion that came thither. And then 
Zosimus buried her, and the lion departed debonairly, and Zosimus returned 
to his abbey and recounted to his brethren the conversation of this holy 


woman Mary. And Zosimus lived an hundred years in holy life, and gave 
laud to God of all his gifts, and his goodness that he receiveth sinners to 
mercy, which with good heart turn to him, and promiseth to them the joy of 
heaven. Then let us pray to this holy Mary the Egyptian that we may be 
here so penitent that we may come thither. 


St. Ambrose 


Ambrose is said of a stone named ambra, which is much sweet, odorant and 
precious, and also it is much precious in the church, and much sweet 
smelling in deeds and in words. Or Ambrose may be said of ambra and syos 
which is as much to say as God, for Ambrose is as much to say as amber of 
God, for Ambrose felt God in him, and God was smelled and odoured by 
him over all where as he was. Or he was said of ambor in Greek, which is to 
say as father of light, and ofsior, that is a little child that is a father of many 
sons by spiritual generation, clear and full of light in exposition of holy 
Scripture, and was little in his humble conversation. Or thus as is said in the 
glossary, Ambrose is odour and savour celestial, he was odour of heaven by 
great renomee smelling, savour by contemplation within him, an 
honeycomb by sweet exposition of scriptures, meat of angels by his 
glorious life. And Paulinus, bishop of Volusian, wrote his life unto S. 
Austin. 

S. Ambrose was son of Ambrose, provost of Rome, of whom it happed as 
he lay in his cradle in the hall of the preetorium, that there came a swarm of 
bees which fell on his visage and his mouth, and after, they departed and 
flew up in the air so high that they might not be seen. When this was done, 
the father, which was hereof dismayed, said: If this child live, there shall be 
some great thing of him. After, when he was a little grown, he beheld his 
mother and his sister, which was a sacred virgin, kiss the priests’ hand when 
they offered, and he playing with his sister put forth his hand for to kiss, 
and said that so behoved her to do to him. And she, not understanding him, 
refused it. After, he was set to school at Rome, and became to be so good a 
clerk that he determined the causes of the palace, and therefore Valentinian 
the emperor delivered him to govern, two provinces named Liguria and 
A‘milia. Then when he came into Milan it happed that the bishop was dead, 
and the people were assembled to provide for another, but, between the 
Arians and the good christian men, for the election, fell a great sedition and 


discord. And Ambrose for to appease this sedition went thither, and the 
voice of a child was heard saying: Ambrose ought to be bishop: and anon 
all the people accorded thereto wholly, and began for to cry: Ambrose! 
Ambrose! But Ambrose defended as much as he might, and alway the 
people cried: Ambrose! Then for to make the people cease, he went out of 
the church, and went up on a scaffold, and made the people to be beaten, 
against the usage and custom, for to let them, that they should name him no 
more. But yet they left not for all that, but the people said: Thy sin be upon 
us. Then he being sore troubled, went home, and suffered common women 
to enter openly into his house, to the end that when the people saw that, 
they should revoke their election; but for all that they cried as they did 
tofore and said: Thy sins be upon us. When S. Ambrose saw that he might 
not empesh the election he fled away, but the people awaited upon him and 
took him at the issue of the gate, and kept him so long till they had grant of 
the emperor. And when the emperor knew hereof he had great joy, because 
that the judge that he had sent for the provinces was chosen to be their 
bishop, and also he was glad because his word was accomplished, for the 
emperor said to Ambrose when he sent him thither: Go, said he, and abide 
not there as a judge but as a bishop. 

S. Ambrose in the meanwhile that they abode the answer of the emperor 
fled yet away, but he was taken again and was baptized, for he was not 
tofore baptized, how well that he was christian in will. And the eighth day 
after he was consecrate and stalled bishop of Milan. And four years after 
that he went to Rome, and there his sister, the virgin, kissed his hand as of a 
priest, and he smiling said: Lo! as I told thee, now thou kissest my hand as 
of a priest. 

It happed after that, when S. Ambrose went to another city to the election 
of a bishop, Justina the empress, and others of the sect of the Arians would 
not consent to the good christian men, but would have one of their sect. 
Then one of the virgins of the empress, much fair, took S. Ambrose and 
drew him by his vestments and would have made him to be beaten because 
he would not hold the party of the women. Then S. Ambrose said to her: If I 
be not worthy to be a bishop, yet thou oughtest not to lay hand upon me ne 
none other bishop, thou hast laid hand on me, thou oughtest much redoubt 
and dread the judgment of God. And therefore God confirmed his sentence 
on her, for the next day she was borne to her grave and was dead. Thus was 


she rewarded for the villainy that she had done, and all the other were 
thereby sore afraid. After this, when he was returned to Milan he suffered 
many assaults and persecutions of the empress Justina, for she moved, by 
gifts and by honours, much people against S. Ambrose, and many there 
were that enforced them to send him in exile, and among all others there 
was one mounted in so great madness and fury against him, that he hired 
him an house by the church because he would have therein a cart for to set 
S. Ambrose thereon and lead him in to exile. But that same fell to him, for 
he himself was sent in exile in the same cart the same day that he would 
have led away S. Ambrose. To whom yet S. Ambrose did good for evil, for 
he ministered to him his costs and necessaries. S. Ambrose also established 
in the church, song and offices at Milan first. 

There were at that time in Milan many men vexed and beset with devils, 
which cried with high voice that S. Ambrose tormented them thus, but the 
empress Justina and the Arians said that S. Ambrose made them to say so 
for money that he gave to them. Then it happed that one of the Arians was 
out of his mind and said thus: Be they all tormented as I am that consent not 
to S. Ambrose, and therefore the other Arians drowned him in a deep 
piscine or pit. There was another heretic and an Arian, a sharp man and so 
hard that he was inconvertible, because no man might convert him to the 
faith. On a time he heard S. Ambrose preach, and he saw at his ear an angel 
that told him all that he preached, and when he had perceived this he began 
to sustain the faith to which he had been contrary. 

After this it happed that an enchanter called devils to him and sent them 
to S. Ambrose for to annoy and grieve him, but the devils returned and said 
that they might not approach to his gate because there was a great fire all 
about his house. And this enchanter, after, when he was tormented of the 
provost for certain trespasses, he cried and said that he was tormented of S. 
Ambrose. 

There was a man that had a devil within him, and after went to Milan, 
and anon, as he entered the city, the devil left him, and as soon as he went 
out of the city the devil re-entered in him again. Then he demanded him 
why he did so, and he answered because he was afeard of Ambrose. 

After, it happed that a man being conducted and hired of Justina the 
empress, went to the bedside of S. Ambrose and would have put and riven 
his sword through his body, but anon his arm was dried up. Another that 


was vexed with a devil said that S. Ambrose tormented him, but S. 
Ambrose made him to be still, for Ambrose tormenteth none, but that doth 
the envy of thee, for thou seest men ascend from whence thou art fallen, 
and that is it which tormenteth thee, for Ambrose cannot be so blown and 
swollen as thou art; then was he still and spake not. 

When S. Ambrose went into the town he saw a man laugh because he 
saw another fall, then said Ambrose to him: Thou that laughest, beware that 
thou fall not also, and after he fell, and thus was he taught that he should 
not mock his fellow. On a time S. Ambrose went unto the palace for to pray 
for a poor man, but the judge made to close the gate that he might not enter 
in; then S. Ambrose said: Thou shalt come for to enter into the church, but 
thou shalt not enter, and yet shall the gates be open. And so it happed that 
after, the judge doubted his enemies and went to the church, but he might 
not enter in, and yet the gates were open. 

S. Ambrose was of so great abstinence that he fasted every day save the 
Sunday or a solemn feast. He was of so great largess that he gave all to poor 
people and retained nothing for himself. He was of so great compassion that 
when any confessed to him his sin, he wept so bitterly that he would make 
the sinner to weep. He was of so great doubt that, when it was told to him of 
the death of any bishop, he would weep so sore that unnethe he might be 
comforted, and when it was demanded him why he wept for the death of 
good men, for he ought better to make joy because they went to heaven, 
then he answered: I weep not because they go tofore me, but because that 
unnethe and with great pain may any be found for to do well such offices. 
He was of so great steadfastness and so established in his purpose that he 
would not leave, for dread ne for grief that might be done to him, to reprove 
the emperor ne the other great men when they did things that they ought not 
to do, ne he would flatter no man. There was brought once tofore him a man 
which was grievously mismade; then said S. Ambrose: The body must be 
delivered to the devil and that the flesh go to the death, by which the spirit 
may be saved. Unnethe was the word out of his mouth but the devil began 
to torment him. 

After, as it is said, on a time he went to Rome, and when he was on a 
time by the way harboured with a rich man, S. Ambrose began to demand 
him of his estate. That rich man answered: Sir, mine estate is happy enough 
and glorious, for I have riches enough, servants, varlets, children, nephews, 


cousins, friends, and kinsmen which serve me, and all my works and 
besoins come to my will, ne I have never thing that may anger ne trouble 
me. Then said S. Ambrose to them that were with him: Flee we hence, for 
our Lord God is not here, haste you fair children, haste you and let us abide 
here no longer lest the vengeance of God take us, and that we be not 
wrapped in the sins of these people. They departed and fled anon, but they 
were not gone far but that the earth opened and swallowed in all the house 
of this rich man, and there abode not as much as the step ne of himself ne of 
all that ever he had. Then said S. Ambrose: behold fair children how great 
pity and how great mercy God doth to them that have adversity in this 
world, and how wroth he is to them that have the wealth and riches of this 
world. Of which thing appeareth yet the pit or foss which endureth into this 
day in witness of this adventure. 

When S. Ambrose beheld that avarice, which is root of all evils, grew 
more and more in much people, and specially in great men and in them that 
were in most great estate, which sold all for money, and with the ministers 
of the church he saw simony reign, he began to pray to God that he would 
take him away from the miseries of this world, and he impetred that which 
he desired. Then he called his fellowship, and said to them, in joying, that, 
he should abide with them unto the resurrection of our Lord. And a little 
tofore that he lay sick, as he expounded to his notary the forty-fourth psalm, 
suddenly, in the presence and sight of his notary, a fire in the manner of a 
shield covered his head and entered into his mouth. Then became his face 
as white as any snow, and anon after it came again to his first form, and that 
day he left his writing and inditing. Then began his malady to grieve him, 
and the Earl of Italy which was then at Milan called the gentlemen of the 
country, and said to them that if so great and good a man should go from 
them it should be great pity and great peril to all Italy, and said to them that 
they all should go with him to this holy man and pray him that he would get 
grant of our Lord of space and longer life. When S. Ambrose had heard 
their request he answered: Fair sons, I have not so lived among you that I 
am ashamed to live if it please God, ne I have no fear re dread of death, for 
we have a good Lord. In this time assembled his four deacons and began to 
treat who should be a good bishop after him, and they named secretly 
among themselves, that unnethe they themselves heard it, Simplician. S. 
Ambrose was far from them, they weened that he might not have heard 


them, and he cried on high thrice: He is old and he is good. When they 
heard him they were much abashed and departed, and sith after his death 
they chose the same Simplician for the good witness that S. Ambrose had 
borne of him. 

A bishop which was named Honorius, that abode the death of S. 
Ambrose, slept and heard a voice that thrice called him and said: Arise thou 
up for he shall go his way anon. Then he arose anon hastily and went to 
Milan and gave to him the holy sacrament, the precious body of our Lord. 
And anon S. Ambrose laid his arms in form of a cross and made his prayers, 
and so departed and gave up his ghost among the words of his prayers, 
about the year of our Lord three hundred and eighty, the vigil of Easter. And 
when his body in the night was borne in to the church many children that 
were baptized, saw him, as they said, sitting in a chair honorably, and others 
showed him with their fingers to their father and others, and some said that 
they saw a star upon his body. There was a priest, that sat at meat with 
others, which said not well of him, but mislaid, but anon God so chastised 
him that he was borne from the table and died anon after. In the city of 
Carthage were three bishops together at dinner, and one of them spake evil 
by detraction of S. Ambrose, and there was a man that told what was 
befallen for such language to this aforesaid priest, but he mocked and japed 
so much that he felt a stroke mortal; that that same day he died and was 
buried. 

It is found written in a chronicle that the emperor Valentinian was wroth 
because that in the city of Thessalonica the people had stoned to death his 
judges that were sent thither in his name, and for to avenge the same the 
emperor did do slay five thousand persons, great and little, good and evil, 
and as well them that had not trespassed as them that had deserved it. And 
when after this occision he came to Milan and would enter into the church, 
S. Ambrose came against him and defended him the entry, and said to him 
that after so great woodness thou oughtest not to do so great presumption, 
but peradventure thy power suffereth not thee to acknowledge thy trespass. 
It appertaineth that reason surmount power. Thou art emperor, but that is for 
to punish the evil people. How art thou so hardy to enter so boldly into the 
house of God whom thou hast horribly angered? How darest thou with thy 
feet touch his pavement? How darest thou stretch thy hands which be all 
bloody, and of whom the blood of innocents run and drop off. By what 


presumption darest thou put forth thy mouth to receive the precious body 
and blood of our Lord, of which mouth thou hast done the commandment of 
the devil? Go hence! go hence! and put not sin upon sin. Take the bond that 
our Lord hath bounden thee with, for it is given to thee in the way of 
medicine. When the emperor heard these words, he was obedient and began 
to wail and weep, and returned into his palace and abode there long 
weeping. Then Ruffin the master of his knights demanded wherefore he so 
sorrowed and wept, and he answered Ruffn, thou knowest not my sorrows, 
for I see that servants and poor beggars may enter into the church that I may 
not enter, for Ambrose hath excommunicated me. And he saying this, at 
every word he sighed. Then said Ruffin to him, if thou wilt I shall make 
him anon to assoil thee. He answered: Thou mayst not, for Ambrose 
doubteth not the force ne the power of the emperor, to the end that he hold 
firmly the law of God. And when Ruffin said more and more that he should 
make him incline to assoil him, then he sent him to Ambrose, and the 
emperor followed soon after much humbly. When S. Ambrose saw Ruffin 
come, he said to him: Thou hast no more shame than an hound for to do 
such occision, and now comest boldly to me. When Ruffin had prayed him 
long for to assoil the emperor, which came following him, S. Ambrose said 
to him: Certainly I defend to him the entry into the church, and if he will be 
a tyrant I will much gladly receive the death. Then returned Ruffin to the 
emperor, and recounted to him how he had done, and the emperor said: 
Certainly I shall go to him that I may receive of him villainy enough, for it 
is well right. When he was come to him he demanded of him absolution 
much devoutly. S. Ambrose demanded of him what penance hast thou done 
for so great wickedness? The emperor alleged to him that David had sinned 
and after had mercy. S. Ambrose said: Thou that hast followed him that 
sinned, follow also him repentant. Then said the emperor: It appertaineth to 
thee to give and enjoin penance, and I shall do it. Then he bade him do open 
penance and common tofore all the people, and the emperor received it 
gladly and refused it not. When the emperor was reconciled to the church 
he stood in the chancel. Then said to him S. Ambrose: What seekest thou 
here? He answered: I am here for to receive the sacred mysteries; and 
Ambrose said: This place appertaineth to no man but to priests. Go out, for 
ye ought to be without the chancel and abide there with other. Then obeyed 
the emperor humbly and went out. And after, when the emperor came to 


Constantinople, and he stood without with the lay people, the bishop came 
and said to him that he should come into the chancel with the clerks, he 
answered that he would not, for he had learned of S. Ambrose what 
difference there was between an emperor and a priest. I have found a man 
of truth, my master Ambrose, and such a man ought to be a bishop. 


St. Alphage Bishop and Martyr 


S. Alphage the holy bishop and martyr was born in England in the shire of 
Gloucester, and he came of a noble kin, and was his father’s heir, but he 
forsook all for God’s love, and became a monk at Deerhurst, five miles 
from Gloucester; but afterward good King Edward gave that house of 
Deerhurst to the house of S. Denis in France. And when S. Alphage had 
been monk there long time, living a full holy life, then he went from thence 
to the Abbey of Bath, to be there in more contemplation and rest of soul. 
And he builded there that fair abbey and established therein black monks 
and endowed it, and was himself therein the first abbot and founder. And he 
led there a full holy life, and much well he guided the monks in holy and 
virtuous living. And that time was S. Dunstan, bishop of Canterbury, and S. 
Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester. But within short time after S. Ethelwold 
died, and then S. Andrew appeared to S. Dunstan in a night and bade him 
arise anon and make Alphage, abbot of Bath, bishop of Winchester, and so 
it was done with great solemnity, like as our Lord by his holy apostle S. 
Andrew had commanded, and he was bishop there twenty-two years in full 
holy living. And after that he was made archbishop of Canterbury, after S. 
Dunstan, and thereto he was chosen by the pope, and by all the clergy of 
England, in the year of our Lord one thousand and six years, and six years 
he was bishop of Canterbury. And in the seventh year came a wicked tyrant 
out of Denmark into this land of England, whose name was Erdrithe, with a 
great multitude of Danes. And they burnt and robbed in every place where 
they came, and slew many lords of the land, and many of the common 
people. And that time was Ethelred king of England, and S. Edward the 
martyr was his brother, and S. Edward the confessor his son, the which lieth 
at Westminster. 

And in this time the Danes did do much harm in this land. The chief 
prince of them hight Thurkill and his brother Erdrithe was leader of the 
host. They did full great persecution, for there was none that might resist ne 


withstand them, for King Ethelred was a meek man and took none heed to 
help his people. And Erdrithe, with the Danes went to Canterbury, and there 
he did much wickedness to the people, and burnt and destroyed all that he 
might find, but at the last he was slain by men of Canterbury. And when the 
Prince Thurkill wist that he was slain, he was much angry, and in great 
haste he came to Canterbury and besieged the town and anon he gat it, and 
burnt and destroyed all that he might. And this holy bishop S. Alphage 
came to the prince of the Danes, and prayed him to take his body and spare 
the poor people of the town, but for all that he slew monks, priests and all 
that he might find. And he tithed the monks, he slew nine monks and saved 
the tenth, and yet he thought there were over many alive, and began to tithe 
them again, and then S. Alphage reproved them for their cursed doings. 
And then anon they took S. Alphage, the holy man, and bound his hands 
behind him, and they led him with them from thence unto the town of 
Greenwich beside London, and there they put him in prison half a year and 
more. 

And the Friday in the Easter week the devil appeared to this holy man in 
the prison, in likeness of an angel, and said unto him that it was our Lord’s 
will that he should go out of prison and follow him. And this holy man 
believed him and went out, and followed the wicked angel by night, and he 
brought this holy man into a dark valley, and there he waded over waters 
and ditches, mires and hedges, and ever this holy man followed him as he 
might for weariness, till at the last he had brought him into a foul mire that 
was set about with great waters, and there the devil left him, and vanished 
away. And then this holy man wist well that he was deceived by his enemy 
the fiend, and then he cried God mercy and prayed him of help. And then 
our Lord sent to him his holy angel, and aided him out of the mire and 
water, and said it was the will of God that he should return again to prison 
that he came from, for tomorrow shalt thou suffer martyrdom for our Lord’s 
sake. And as he went again towards the prison at Greenwich, early by the 
morrow, his keepers that had sought him all the night met him, and anon 
they cast him down to the ground and there they wounded him full 
piteously. And then they brought him again to prison, and they made therein 
a great smouldering of smoke for to disease him. And then S. Dunstan 
appeared to him and bade him be of good comfort, for our Lord hath 
ordained for thee a glorious crown. And as they spake together his bonds 


brake, and all his wounds were made whole again through the mercy of our 
Lord Jesu Christ, and when his keepers saw this they dreaded full sore. And 
anon this miracle was known to the people and they went then fast to see 
him. And the judges doubted the great people that came thither, and they 
took him out of prison and led him to that place where he should be 
martyred, but the poor people made great lamentation for him. But anon the 
wicked tormentors stoned him to death like as the Jews did S. Stephen. And 
when he was almost dead, one there was that was his godson, which with an 
axe smote him on the head that he fell to the ground, and then rendered up 
his spirit to our Lord Jesu Christ. And then these wicked tyrants threw the 
holy body into a deep water that good men should not find it, but by the 
providence of our Lord, within short time after he was found of the true 
christian men, and they reproved greatly these wicked tyrants. And they 
began then to scorn the holy body and one of them took an old rotten stake 
or tree, and pight it in the earth and said: If this stake bear flowers by to- 
morrow we will repent us and believe that he is an holy man, or else we will 
never believe it. And on the morrow they found the stake green and bare 
leaves. And when they saw this great miracle they believed in God, and 
kissed the feet of this holy Saint, and repented them full sore of their 
wicked deeds, and cried full meekly God mercy, and this holy S. Alphage. 
And after, he was brought to London with great worship and buried in the 
church of S. Paul with great reverence, and there his body lay buried many 
years; and afterwards it was taken up and translated to Canterbury, and his 
bones there laid in a worshipful feretory or shrine, where our Lord showed 
daily many fair miracles for his holy martyr S. Alphage. And the tormentors 
that repented them not, died anon affer in great misery in divers wises, for 
to be punished as it pleased our Lord. Then let us pray to this blessed 
martyr and archbishop, S. Alphage, that he be moyen unto our Lord Jesu 
Christ that we may come to his everlasting bliss in heaven. Amen. 


St. George, Martyr 


George is said of geos, which is as much to say as earth, and orge that is 
tilling. So George is to say as tilling the earth, that is his flesh. And S. 
Austin saith, in libro de Trinitate that, good earth is in the height of the 
mountains, in the temperance of the valleys, and in the plain of the fields. 
The first is good for herbs being green, the second to vines, and the third to 
wheat and corn. Thus the blessed George was high in despising low things, 
and therefore he had verdure in himself, he was attemperate by discretion, 
and therefore he had wine of gladness, and within he was plane of humility, 
and thereby put he forth wheat of good works. Or George may be said of 
gerar, that is holy, and of gyon, that is a wrestler, that is an holy wrestler, for 
he wrestled with the dragon. Or George is said of gero, that is a pilgrim, and 
gir, that is detrenched out, and ys, that is a councillor. He was a pilgrim in 
the sight of the world, and he was cut and detrenched by the crown of 
martyrdom, and he was a good councillor in preaching. And his legend is 
numbered among other scriptures apocryphal in the council of Nicene, 
because his martyrdom hath no certain relation. For in the calendar of Bede 
it is said that he suffered martyrdom in Persia in the city of Diaspolin, and 
in other places it is read that he resteth in the city of Diaspolin which tofore 
was Called Lidda, which is by the city of Joppa or Japh. And in another 
place it is said that he suffered death under Diocletian and Maximian, which 
that time were emperors. And in another place under Diocletian emperor of 
Persia, being present seventy kings of his empire. And it is said here that he 
suffered death under Dacian the provost, then Diocletian and Maximian 
being emperors. 


St. George Martyr 


S. George was a knight and born in Cappadocia. On a time he came in to 
the province of Libya, to a city which is said Silene. And by this city was a 
stagne or a pond like a sea, wherein was a dragon which envenomed all the 
country. And on a time the people were assembled for to slay him, and 
when they saw him they fled. And when he came nigh the city he venomed 
the people with his breath, and therefore the people of the city gave to him 
every day two sheep for to feed him, because he should do no harm to the 
people, and when the sheep failed there was taken a man and a sheep. Then 
was an ordinance made in the town that there should be taken the children 
and young people of them of the town by lot, and every each one as it fell, 
were he gentle or poor, should be delivered when the lot fell on him or her. 
So it happed that many of them of the town were then delivered, insomuch 
that the lot fell upon the king’s daughter, whereof the king was sorry, and 
said unto the people: For the love of the gods take gold and silver and all 
that I have, and let me have my daughter. They said: How sir! ye have made 
and ordained the law, and our children be now dead, and ye would do the 
contrary. Your daughter shall be given, or else we shall burn you and your 
house. 

When the king saw he might no more do, he began to weep, and said to 
his daughter: Now shall I never see thine espousals. Then returned he to the 
people and demanded eight days’ respite, and they granted it to him. And 
when the eight days were passed they came to him and said: Thou seest that 
the city perisheth: Then did the king do array his daughter like as she 
should be wedded, and embraced her, kissed her and gave her hls 
benediction, and after, led her to the place where the dragon was. 

When she was there S. George passed by, and when he saw the lady he 
demanded the lady what she made there and she said: Go ye your way fair 
young man, that ye perish not also. Then said he: Tell to me what have ye 
and why weep ye, and doubt ye of nothing. When she saw that he would 


know, she said to him how she was delivered to the dragon. Then said S. 
George: Fair daughter, doubt ye no thing hereof for I shall help thee in the 
name of Jesu Christ. She said: For God’s sake, good knight, go your way, 
and abide not with me, for ye may not deliver me. Thus as they spake 
together the dragon appeared and came running to them, and S. George was 
upon his horse, and drew out his sword and garnished him with the sign of 
the cross, and rode hardily against the dragon which came towards him, and 
smote him with his spear and hurt him sore and threw him to the ground. 
And after said to the maid: Deliver to me your girdle, and bind it about the 
neck of the dragon and be not afeard. When she had done so the dragon 
followed her as it had been a meek beast and debonair. Then she led him 
into the city, and the people fled by mountains and valleys, and said: Alas! 
alas! we shall be all dead. Then S. George said to them: Ne doubt ye no 
thing, without more, believe ye in God, Jesu Christ, and do ye to be 
baptized and I shall slay the dragon. Then the king was baptized and all his 
people, and S. George slew the dragon and smote off his head, and 
commanded that he should be thrown in the fields, and they took four carts 
with oxen that drew him out of the city. 

Then were there well fifteen thousand men baptized, without women and 
children, and the king did do make a church there of our Lady and of S. 
George, in the which yet sourdeth a fountain of living water, which healeth 
sick people that drink thereof. After this the king offered to S. George as 
much money as there might be numbered, but he refused all and 
commanded that it should be given to poor people for God’s sake; and 
enjoined the king four things, that is, that he should have charge of the 
churches, and that he should honour the priests and hear their service 
diligently, and that he should have pity on the poor people, and after, kissed 
the king and departed. 

Now it happed that in the time of Diocletian and Maximian, which were 
emperors, was so great persecution of christian men that within a month 
were martyred well twenty-two thousand, and therefore they had so great 
dread that some renied and forsook God and did sacrifice to the idols. When 
S. George saw this, he left the habit of a knight and sold all that he had, and 
gave it to the poor, and took the habit of a christian man, and went into the 
middle of the paynims and began to cry: All the gods of the paynims and 
gentiles be devils, my God made the heavens and is very God. Then said 


the provost to him: Of what presumption cometh this to thee, that thou 
sayest that our gods be devils? And say to us what thou art and what is thy 
name. He answered anon and said: I am named George, I am a gentleman, a 
knight of Cappadocia, and have left all for to serve the God of heaven. Then 
the provost enforced himself to draw him unto his faith by fair words, and 
when he might not bring him thereto he did do raise him on a gibbet; and so 
much beat him with great staves and broches of iron, that his body was all 
tobroken in pieces. And after he did do take brands of iron and join them to 
his sides, and his bowels which then appeared he did do frot with salt, and 
so sent him into prison, but our Lord appeared to him the of same night 
with great light and comforted him much sweetly. And by this great 
consolation he took to him so good heart that he doubted no torment that 
they might make him suffer. Then, when Dacian the provost saw that he 
might not surmount him, he called his enchanter and said to him: I see that 
these christian people doubt not our torments. The enchanter bound himself, 
upon his head to be smitten off, if he overcame not his crafts. Then he did 
take strong venom and meddled it with wine, and made invocation of the 
names of his false gods, and gave it to S. George to drink. S. George took it 
and made the sign of the cross on it, and anon drank it without grieving him 
any thing. Then the enchanter made it more stronger than it was tofore of 
venom, and gave it him to drink, and it grieved him nothing. When the 
enchanter saw that, he kneeled down at the feet of S. George and prayed 
him that he would make him christian. And when Dacian knew that he was 
become christian he made to smite off his head. And after, on the morn, he 
made S. George to be set between two wheels, which were full of swords, 
sharp and cutting on both sides, but anon the wheels were broken and S. 
George escaped without hurt. And then commanded Dacian that they 
should put him in a caldron full of molten lead, and when S. George entered 
therein, by the virtue of our Lord it seemed that he was in a bath well at 
ease. Then Dacian seeing this began to assuage his ire, and to flatter him by 
fair words, and said to him: George, the patience of our gods is over great 
unto thee which hast blasphemed them, and done to them great despite, then 
fair, and right sweet son, I pray thee that thou return to our law and make 
sacrifice to the idols, and leave thy folly, and I shall enhance thee to great 
honour and worship. Then began S. George to smile, and said to him: 
Wherefore saidst thou not to me thus at the beginning? I am ready to do as 


thou sayest. Then was Dacian glad and made to cry over all the town that 
all the people should assemble for to see George make sacrifice which so 
much had striven there against. Then was the city arrayed and feast kept 
throughout all the town, and all came to the temple for to see him. 

When S. George was on his knees, and they supposed that he would have 
worshipped the idols, he prayed our Lord God of heaven that he would 
destroy the temple and the idol in the honour of his name, for to make the 
people to be converted. And anon the fire descended from heaven and burnt 
the temple, and the idols, and their priests, and sith the earth opened and 
swallowed all the cinders and ashes that were left. Then Dacian made him 
to be brought tofore him, and said to him: What be the evil deeds that thou 
hast done and also great untruth? Then said to him S. George: Ah, sir, 
believe it not, but come with me and see how I shall sacrifice. Then said 
Dacian to him: I see well thy fraud and thy barat, thou wilt make the earth 
to swallow me, like as thou hast the temple and my gods. Then said S. 
George: O caitiff, tell me how may thy gods help thee when they may not 
help themselves! Then was Dacian so angry that he said to his wife: I shall 
die for anger if I may not surmount and overcome this man. Then said she 
to him: Evil and cruel tyrant! ne seest thou not the great virtue of the 
christian people? I said to thee well that thou shouldst not do to them any 
harm, for their God fighteth for them, and know thou well that I will 
become christian. Then was Dacian much abashed and said to her: Wilt 
thou be christian? Then he took her by the hair, and did do beat her cruelly. 
Then demanded she of S. George: What may I become because I am not 
christened? Then answered the blessed George: Doubt thee nothing, fair 
daughter, for thou shalt be baptized in thy blood. Then began she to worship 
our Lord Jesu Christ, and so she died and went to heaven. On the mom 
Dacian gave his sentence that S. George should be drawn through all the 
city, and after, his head should be smitten off. Then made he his prayer to 
our Lord that all they that desired any boon might get it of our Lord God in 
his name, and a voice came from heaven which said that it which he had 
desired was granted; and after he had made his orison his head was smitten 
off, about the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty-seven. When Dacian 
went homeward from the place where he was beheaded towards his palace, 
fire fell down from heaven upon him and burnt him and all his servants. 


Gregory of Tours telleth that there were some that bare certain relics of S. 
George, and came into a certain oratory in a hospital, and on the mormming 
when they should depart they could not move the door till they had left 
there part of their relics. It is also found in the history of Antioch, that when 
the christian men went over sea to conquer Jerusalem, that one, a right fair 
young man, appeared to a priest of the host and counselled him that he 
should bear with him a little of the relics of S. George. for he was conductor 
of the battle, and so he did so much that he had some. And when it was so 
that they had assieged Jerusalem and durst not mount ne go up on the walls 
for the quarrels and defence of the Saracens, they saw appertly S. George 
which had white arms with a red cross, that went up tofore them on the 
walls, and they followed him, and so was Jerusalem taken by his help. And 
between Jerusalem and port Jaffa, by a town called Ramys, is a chapel of S. 
George which is now desolate and uncovered, and therein dwell christian 
Greeks. And in the said chapel lieth the body of S. George, but not the head. 
And there lie his father and mother and his uncle, not in the chapel but 
under the wall of the chapel; and the keepers will not suffer pilgrims to 
come therein, but if they pay two ducats, and therefore come but few 
therein, but offer without the chapel at an altar. And there is seven years and 
seven lents of pardon; and the body of S. George lieth in the middle of the 
quire or choir of the said chapel, and in his tomb is an hole that a man may 
put in his hand. And when a Saracen, being mad, is brought thither, and if 
he put his head in the hole he shall anon be made perfectly whole, and have 
his wit again. 

This blessed and holy martyr S. George is patron of this realm of England 
and the cry of men of war. In the worship of whom is founded the noble 
order of the garter, and also a noble college in the castle of Windsor by 
kings of England, in which college is the heart of S. George, which 
Sigismund, the emperor of Almayne, brought and gave for a great and a 
precious relique to King Harry the fifth. And also the said Sigismund was a 
brother of the said garter, and also there is a piece of his head, which 
college is nobly endowed to the honour and worship of Almighty God and 
his blessed martyr S. George. Then let us pray unto him that he be special 
protector and defender of this realm. 


St. Mark the Evangelist 


Mark is as much to say as high to commandment, certain, declined, and 
bitter. He was high of commandment by reason of perfection in his life, for 
he kept not only the commandments common, but also the high as be 
counsels. He was certain in the doctrine of the gospel, like as he had 
received of S. Peter his master, he was declined by reason of perfect and 
great humility, for because of great meekness he cut off his thumb, to the 
end that he should not be chosen to be a priest. He was bitter by reason of 
right sharp and bitter pain, for he was drawn through the city, and among 
those torments he gave up his spirit. Or Mark is said of a great mallet or 
beetle, which with one stroke maketh plain iron and engendereth melody, 
and confirmeth it. For S. Mark by his only doctrine quencheth the 
unsteadfastness of the heretics, he engendered the great melody of the 
praising of God, and confirmed the church. 

Mark the Evangelist was of the kindred of the Levites, and was a priest. 
And when he was christened he was godson of S. Peter the apostle, and 
therefore he went with him to Rome. When S. Peter preached there the 
gospel, the good people of Rome prayed S. Mark that he would put the 
gospel in writing, like as S. Peter had preached. Then he at their request 
wrote and showed it to his master S. Peter to examine; and when S. Peter 
had examined it, and saw that it contained the very truth, he approved it and 
commanded that it should be read at Rome. And then S. Peter seeing S. 
Mark constant in the faith, he sent him into Aquilegia for to preach the faith 
of Jesu Christ, where he preached the word of God, and did many miracles, 
and converted innumerable multitudes of people to the faith of Christ. And 
wrote also to them the gospel, like as he did to them of Rome, which is in to 
this day kept in the church of Aquilegia, and with great devotion kept. 

After this it happed that S. Mark led with him to Rome a burgess of that 
same city whom he had converted to the faith, named Ermagoras, brought 
him to S. Peter, and prayed him that he would sacre him bishop of 


Aquilegia, and so he did. Then this Ermagoras, when he was bishop, he 
governed much holily the church, and at the last the paynims martyred him. 
Then S. Peter sent S. Mark into Alexandria, whereas he preached first the 
word of God, and as soon as he was entered a great multitude of people 
assembled for to come against him. There was he of so great perfection that 
by his predication and by his good example, the people mounted in so holy 
conversation and in so great devotion that, at his instance they led their life 
like monks. 

He was of so great humility that he did cut off his thumb because he 
would be no priest, for he judged himself not worthy thereto; but the 
ordinance of God and of S. Peter came against his will, for S. Peter made 
and sacred him bishop of Alexandria. And anon, as he came into 
Alexandria, his shoes were broken and torn; when he saw that he said: 
Verily I see that my journey is sped, ne the devil may not let me sith that 
God hath assoiled me of my sins. Then went S. Mark to a shoemaker for to 
amend his shoes, and as he would work he pricked and sore hurted his left 
hand with his awl, and when he felt him hurt he cried on high: One God! 
when S. Mark heard that he said to him: Now know I well that God hath 
made my joumey prosperous. Then he took a little clay and spittle and 
meddled them together and laid it on the wound, and anon he was whole. 
When the shoemaker saw this miracle he brought him into his house and 
demanded him what he was, and from whence he came. Then said S. Mark 
that he was the servant of Jesu Christ, and he said: I would fain see him. 
Then said S. Mark. I shall show him to thee. Then he began to preach to 
him the faith of Jesu Christ, and after baptized him and all his meiny. When 
the men of the town heard say that there was a man come from Galilee, that 
despised and defended the sacrifices of idols, they began await how they 
might deliver him to death. When S. Mark espied that, he made his 
shoemaker, which was named Anian, bishop of Alexandria, and he himself 
went to Pentapolin whereas he was two years, and after, came again to 
Alexandria and found then there the town full of christian men, and the 
bishops of the idols awaited for to take him. 

Now it happened on Easter day, when S. Mark sang mass, they assembled 
all and put a cord about his neck, and after, drew him throughout the city, 
and said: Let us draw the bubale to the place of bucale. And the blood ran 
upon the stones, and his flesh was torn piecemeal that it lay upon the 


pavement all bebled. After this they put him in prison, where an angel came 
and comforted him, and after came our Lord for to visit and comfort him, 
saying: Pax tibi Marce evangelista meus. Peace be to thee Mark, mine 
Evangelist! be not in doubt, for I am with thee and shall deliver thee. And 
on the morn they put the cord about his neck and drew him like as they had 
done tofore and cried: Draw the bubale, and when they had drawn he 
thanked God and said: Into thy hands Lord, I commend my spirit, and he 
thus saying died. Then the paynims would have burnt his body, but the air 
began suddenly to change and to hail, lighten and thunder, in such wise that 
every man enforced him to flee, and left there the holy body alone. Then 
came the christian men and bare it away, and buried it in the church, with 
great joy, honour, and reverence. This was in the year of our Lord fifty- 
seven, in the time that Nero was emperor. 

And it happed in the year of grace four hundred and sixty-six in the time 
of Leo the emperor, that the Venetians translated the body of S. Mark from 
Alexandria to Venice in this manner. There were two merchants of Venice 
did so much, what by prayer and by their gifts, to two priests that kept the 
body of S. Mark, that they suffered it to be borne secretly and privily unto 
their ship. And as they took it out of the tomb, there was so sweet an odour 
throughout all the city of Alexandria that all the people marvelled, ne knew 
not from whence it came. Then the merchants brought it to the ship, and 
after, hasted the mariners and let the other ships have knowledge thereof. 
Then there was one man in another ship that japed, and said: Ween ye to 
carry away the body of S. Mark? Nay, ye lead with you an Egyptian. Then 
anon, after this word, the ship wherein the holy body was, turned lightly 
after him, and so rudely boarded the ship of him that had said that word, 
that he brake one of the sides of the ship, and would never leave it in peace 
till they had confessed that the body of S. Mark was in the ship, that done, 
she held her still. 

Thus as they sailed fast they took none heed, and the air began to wax 
dark and thick, that they wist not where they were. Then appeared S. Mark 
unto a monk, to whom the body of S. Mark was delivered to keep, and bade 
him anon to strike their sails for they were nigh land, and he did so, and 
anon they found land in an isle. And by all the rivages whereas they passed, 
it was said to them that they were well happy that they led so noble a 
treasure as the body of S. Mark, and prayed them that they would let them 


worship it. Yet there was a mariner that might not believe that it was the 
body of S. Mark, but the devil entered into him, and tormented him so long 
that he could not be delivered till he was brought to the holy body; and as 
soon as he confessed that it was the body of S. Mark, he was delivered of 
the wicked spirit, and ever after he had great devotion to S. Mark. 

It happed after, that the body of S. Mark was closed in a pillar of marble, 
and right few people knew thereof because it should be secretly kept. Then 
it happed that they that knew thereof died, and there was none that knew 
where this great treasure might be, wherefore the clerks and the lay people 
were greatly discomforted and wept for sorrow, and doubted much that it 
had been stolen away. Then made they solemn processions and litanies, and 
the people began to fast and be in prayers, and all suddenly the stones 
opened and showed to all the people the place and stead where the holy 
body rested. Then rendered they thankings to God of this, that he had 
relieved them of their sorrow and anguish, and ordained that on that day 
they shall hold feast alway for this devout revelation. 

A young man on a time had a cancer in his breast, and worms ate it which 
were come of rotting, and as he was thus tormented he prayed with good 
heart to S. Mark, and required him of help and aid, and after, he slept. And 
that same time appeared to him S. Mark in form of a pilgrim, tucked and 
made ready for to go hastily over sea; and when he demanded him what he 
was, he answered that he was S. Mark, which went hastily for to succour a 
ship which is in peril; then he stretched and laid his hand on him, and anon 
as he awoke he found himself all whole. Anon after, this ship came unto the 
port of Venice, and the mariners told the peril where they had been in, and 
how S. Mark had holpen them, then for that one miracle and for that other 
the people rendered thankings to our Lord. 

The merchants of Venice went on a time by the sea in a ship of Saracens 
towards Alexandria; and when they saw them in peril, they hewed the cords 
of the ship, and anon the ship began to break by the force of the sea. And all 
the Saracens that were therein fell in the sea, and died that one after the 
other. Then one of the Saracens made his avow to S. Mark and promised 
him that if he delivered him from this peril he would be baptized. Anon a 
man all shining appeared to him, which took him out of the water and 
remitted him again into the ship, and anon the tempest ceased. When he was 
come into Alexandria he remembered no thing S. Mark, which had 


delivered him from peril, he went not to visit him, ne he did him not do be 
baptized. Then appeared to him S. Mark, and said to him that he 
remembered evil the bounty that he did to him when he delivered him from 
the peril of the sea, and anon the Saracen came again to his conscience, and 
he went to Venice, and was there baptized and named Mark, and believed 
perfectly in God, and ended his life in good works. 

There was a man gone up in the steeple of S. Mark at Venice; and as he 
intended for to do a work, he was troubled in such wise that he fell, and was 
like to have been all to-broken in his members, nevertheless in his falling he 
cried: S. Mark! and anon he rested upon a branch that sprang out, whereof 
he took none heed, and after, one raught and let him down a cord, by which 
he avaled down and was saved. 

There was a gentleman of Provence which had a servant that would fain 
go on pilgrimage to S. Mark, but he could get no licence of his lord. At last 
he doubted not to anger his lord, but went thither much devoutly. And when 
his lord knew it he bare it much grievously, and as soon as he was come 
again his lord commanded that his eyes should be put out; and the other 
servants that were ready to do the lord’s will made ready sharp brochets of 
iron, and enforced them with all their power and might not do it. Then 
commanded the lord to hew off his thighs with axes, but anon the iron was 
as soft as molten lead. Then commanded he to break his teeth with iron 
hammers, but the iron thereof was so soft that they could do him no harm. 
Then when the lord saw the virtue of God so openly by the miracles of S. 
Mark, he demanded pardon and went to Venice, to S. Mark, with his 
servant. 

There was a knight on a time so hurt in battle that his hand hung on the 
arm in such wise that his friends and surgeons counselled him to cut it off, 
but he, that was accustomed to be whole, was ashamed to be maimed, and 
made it to be bound in his place, and after he called much devoutly to S. 
Mark, and anon his hand was as whole as it had been tofore, and in the 
witness of this miracle a sign of the cutting abode still. 

Another time there was a knight armed which ran upon a bridge, and his 
horse and he fell in a deep water, and when he saw he might not escape he 
cried on S. Mark, and anon he raught him a spear by which he was saved, 
and for this cause he came anon in pilgrimage to Venice and told this 
miracle. 


There was a man taken, by envy of them that hated him, and was put in 
prison, and when he had been there forty days, and was much grieved, he 
cried on S. Mark. And when S. Mark had appeared thrice he supposed that 
it had been a fantasy. At the last he felt his irons broken, as it had been a 
rotten thread, and passed by the keepers of the prison openly by day, he 
seeing them all, but none of them saw him, and after, came to the church of 
S. Mark and thanked God devoutly. 

It happed in Apulia was great famine, and the land was barren that 
nothing might grow thereon. Then was it showed by revelation to a holy 
man that it was because that they hallowed not the feast of S. Mark; and 
when they knew this, anon they hallowed the feast of S. Mark, and anon 
began to grow great plenty of goods throughout all the country. 

It happed at Papia, in the convent of the friars preachers, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand two hundred and forty-one, that a friar, a much 
religious man, was sick unto the death, named Julianus, which sent for his 
prior for to demand him in what state he was in, and he told him that he was 
in peril of death, and that it approached fast, and anon his face was all 
bright and joyful, and with gladness be began to say: fair brethren, my soul 
shall depart anon, make room and place, for my soul joyeth in my body for 
the good tidings that I have heard. And lift up his eyes unto heaven and 
said: Lord God, take away my soul out of this prison; and after he said: 
Alas! who shall deliver me from this corrupt and mortal body? Among 
these words he fell in a light sleep, and saw S. Mark come to him and 
standing by his bedside, and he heard a voice saying to him: O Mark, what 
makest thou here? He answered that he was come to visit this friar because 
he should die. Then he demanded him wherefore he came more than 
another saint; he answered because he had a special devotion to me, and 
because he hath oft devoutly visited my church, and therefore am I come to 
visit him in the hour of his death. Then entered into that place great plenty 
of people all white, to whom S. Mark demanded wherefore they were come. 
And they said and answered that they were come for to present the soul of 
this brother tofore God. And when the friar was waked he sent for the prior 
and told to him advisedly all this vision, and after, anon, in the presence of 
the prior, he died with great joy. And all this the prior recounted to him that 
wrote this book named Legenda aurea. 


St. Marcelin the Pope 


S. Marcelin was pope of Rome by the space of nine years and four 
months. In his time reigned Diocletian and Maximian, emperors of Rome. 
The which commanded that he should be taken and brought into the temple 
for to do scarifice to the idols; and when he would not assent, the ministers 
of the emperors menaced him that they would make him die by diverse 
torments. And when he heard that, he had so great dread that he put in their 
sacrifice two grams of incense only, whereof the paynims had great joy, and 
the christian men had right great sorrow, and reprehended him greatly of 
that he had such a thing done against the christian faith, and anon he 
repented him and put himself to the judgment of the bishops. But the 
bishops answered: God forbid that it never fall that the pope of the christian 
people, which is sovereign, be judged of any man, but be he judged of 
himself, and anon he deposed himself. And after, the christian men chose 
him again to be pope as he was tofore. And when this came to the 
knowledge of the emperors, then they did do take him and, because that he 
would in no wise do sacrifice to the idols, they made to smite off his head. 
And then the persecution and woodness was so great of the paynims against 
the christian people, that within a month after were put to death for the 
name of Jesu Christ and for to sustain the christian faith, well a seventeen 
thousand christian people. Marcelin, in the hour that he should be beheaded, 
said tofore all the people that he was not worthy to be buried among 
christian people, and therefore he commanded upon pain of cursing that 
none should bury his body. And so the body of him abode above the earth 
thirty-five days without burying. 

After, S. Peter the apostle appeared to Marcel, which was pope after 
Marcelin, and said to him in this manner: Marcel, fair father, why buriest 
thou not me? And he answered: Sir, be ye not long sith buried? And S. 
Peter said: I hold me not buried as long as I see Marcelin not buried, and the 
pope answered: How, sir! know ye not how he accursed all them that should 


bury him? And S. Peter said: Is it not written that he that meeketh himself 
shall be enhanced? This shouldest thou have thought; go then and bury him 
at my feet. And anon the pope did his commandment and buried the body of 
S. Marcelin hastily, which was martyred the year of our Lord two hundred 
and eighty. Then pray we to him that he pray for us. 


St. Vital, Martyr 


Vital is as much to say as such one living, for he lived without forth like as 
he was in his heart within. Or Vital is as much to say as life. Or Vital is to 
say flying with wings, or flying himself with wings of virtues. He was as 
one of the beasts that Ezechiel saw, having in himself four wings; the wing 
of hope by which he flew into heaven, the wing of love by which he flew to 
God, the wing of dread by which he flew to hell, and the wing of 
knowledge by which he flew to himself. And it is supposed that his passion 
is found in the book of Gervase and Prothase. 

S. Vital was a knight and a consul, and of Valeria his wife he gat S. 
Gervase and S. Prothase. He went to Ravenna with Paulin that was judge of 
the country, and when he came thither he saw that this Paulin made a 
physician named Ursian to suffer many torments because he would not reny 
his faith, and at the last when they would have beheaded him he was so 
afraid that he would have renied God. Then said S. Vital to him: Ha! 
Ursian, do not so, thou wert wont to heal other and now wilt deliver thyself 
to perdurable death. Thou wert come to the victory, now thou art in peril to 
lose thy crown which was ready for thee. When this physician had heard 
these words, he was all recomforted, and repented of his evil purpose, and 
suffered gladly martyrdom. And S. Vital did do bury him much honorably, 
ne never after would S. Vital not go in the company of the judge Paulin. 
Then he had so great indignation, of that he had defended Ursian to make 
sacrifice, and of this that he deigned not to come to him, and because he 
showed him a christian man he did him to be hanged by the arms on a 
gibbet. Then said to him Vital, thou art overmuch a fool if thou ween to 
deceive me which have always delivered the other. Then said Paulin: Bring 
him for to do sacrifice, and if he do it not, make a deep pit unto the water 
and put his head thereunder. And so they did, and there buried him quick, in 
the year of our Lord fiftyseven. And the priest of the idols that had given 
this counsel was anon taken of the devil, and cried seven days continually 


and said: S. Vital thou burnest me, and the seventh day the devil threw him 
in the river and there died shamefully. And the wife of S. Vital, when she 
came to Milan she found there of her people sacrificing the idols, which 
prayed her to eat with them of their sacrifices, to whom she answered: I am 
a christian woman, and it is not lawful for me to eat of your sacrifices. Then 
they, hearing that, beat her so long and so sore that they left her for dead. 
And her men that were with her brought her to Milan half living, and there 
the third day she died holily And the body of S. Vital lieth now at Cologne 
in the church of our Lady. 


St. Peter of Milan 


Peter is as much to say as knowing or unhosing, or Peter is said of petros, 
that is constant and firm, and by that be understood three privileges that 
were in S. Peter; he was a much noble preacher, and therefore he is said 
knowing, for he had perfect knowledge of scripture, and knew in his 
predication what was behoveful to ever each person. Secondly, he was pure 
and a virgin, and therefore he was said unhosing, for he unhosed and did off 
his will from his feet, and despoiled all mortal love, insomuch that he was a 
virgin, and not only of body but also of mind. Thirdly, he was a martyr 
glorious of our Lord and therein he was constant and firm, to the end that he 
should suffer steadfastly martyrdom for the defence of the faith. 

S. Peter the new martyr, of the order of the friars preachers, was born in 
the city of Verona in Lombardy. His father and mother were of the sect of 
the Arians. Then he descended of these people like as the rose that cometh 
of the thorn, and as the light that cometh of the smoke. At the age of seven 
years, when he learned at the school his credo, one, his eme, which was a 
heretic, demanded of him his lesson, and the child said to him: Credo, till to 
creatorem cceli et terre; his uncle said to him that he should no more say so, 
for God hath not made temporal things, the child affirmed that he ought to 
say none otherwise, but so as he had learned, and that other began to show 
him by authority his purpose; but the child, which was full of the Holy 
Ghost, answered so well and wisely that his uncle departed all confused, 
and all achauffed, said to the father that he should take away his son from 
school, for he doubted when he shall be great that he should turn against 
their law and faith, and that he should confound them. And so it happed, 
and so he prophesied like as Caiaphas did, but God, against whom none 
may do, would not suffer it for the great profit that he attended of him. Then 
after, when he came to more age, he saw that it was no sure thing to dwell 
with the scorpions. He had in despite father and mother. and left the world 
whiles he was a clear and a pure virgin. He entered into the order of the 


friars preachers there, whereas helived much holily the space of thirty years 
or thereabout, full of all virtues and especial in defending the faith, for love 
of which he burnt. He did much abstinence for to bring his flesh low, he 
fasted, he entended to wake by night in studying and in prayer when he 
should have slept and rested, and by day he entended to the profit of the 
souls, in preaching, in confessing, and in counselling, in disputing against 
the heretics and Arians, and in that he had a special grace of Jesu Christ, for 
he was right sore founded in humilty. He was marvellously piteous and 
debonair, full of compassion, of great patience, of great charity, and of 
steadfastness. So ripe and so well ordained in fair manner that every man 
might behold as in a mirror, in his continence and in his conversation. He 
was wise and discreet, and so emprinted in his heart that all his words were 
firm and stable. Then he prayed many times to our Lord that he would not 
let him die but by sufferance of martyrdom for him and for his faith. And 
thus as he prayed God accomplished in the end. 

He did many miracles in his life, for in the city of Milan, on a time when 
he examined a bishop of the Arians that the christian men had taken, and 
many bishops, religious, and great plenty of other people of the city were 
there assembled, and was then right hot, this Arian said to S. Peter tofore 
them all: O thou Peter perverse, if thou art so holy as this people holdeth 
thee for, wherefore sufferest thou this foolish people to die for heat, and 
prayest not God that he would shadow them. Then S. Peter answered and 
said: If thou wilt promise that thou shalt hold the very faith and thou wilt 
leave thine heresy, I shall pray therefor to our Lord. Then all they that were 
on the party of the Arians cried that he should promise him, for they 
supposed that he should not get it specially, because the air was so clear and 
no cloud was seen, and the christian men doubted that their faith might 
thereby come to confusion, but the bishop, the heretic, would not bind him 
thereto. S. Peter had good faith and trust in God, and made his prayer 
openly that he would convey over them a cloud, and he made the sign of the 
cross, and anon the cloud came and overspread them like a pavilion that 
there were assembled, and abode as long as the sermon endured, and it 
stretched no further but there. 

There was a lame man which had been so lame five years and might not 
go, but was drawn in a wheelbarrow, and brought to S. Peter at Milan, and 
as S. Peter had blessed him with the sign of the cross, anon he was whole 


and arose. Yet other miracles God showed for him by his life. It happed that 
the son of a gentleman had such a horrible disease in his throat that he 
might neither speak ne draw his breath, but S. Peter made on him the sign 
of the cross, and laid his cope on the place where the sore was, and anon he 
was all whole. The same gentleman had afterwards a grievous malady and 
supposed to have died, and made bring to him the said cope, which with 
great devotion laid it on his breast, and anon he cast out a worm with two 
heads which was rough, and after he was brought in good health and anon 
all whole. It happed that a young man was dumb and might not speak a 
word, wherefore he came to S. Peter, and he put his finger in his mouth and 
his speech came to him again. Now it happed that time that an heresy began 
much in Lombardy, and that there were much people that were fallen in this 
error, and the pope sent divers inquisitors thither of the order of the friars 
preachers, and because that at Milan there were many in number of great 
power and engine, he sent thither S. Peter as a man wise, constant, and 
religious, which doubted nothing. And by his virtue he reproved them, and 
by his wit he understood their malice, and when he had enterprised the 
office of Inquisition, then began he, as a lion, to seek the heretics over all, 
and left them not in peace, but in all places, times, and all the manners that 
he might, he overcame and confounded them. When the heretics saw that 
they might not withstand the Holy Ghost that spake in him, they began to 
treat how they might bring him to death. Then it happed on a time, as he 
went from Cumea to Milan for to seek the heretics, he said openly in a 
predication that the money was delivered for to slay him. And when he 
approached nigh the city a man of the heretics, which was hired thereto, ran 
upon him and smote him with his falchion on the head, and gave and made 
to him many cruel wounds, and he that murmured not ne grudged not, 
suffered patiently the cruelty of the tyrants, and abandoned or gave himself 
over to suffer the martyrdom, and said his credo, and in manus tuas, 
commending his spirit unto the hands of our Lord. And so the tyrant left 
him in the place for dead, and thus told the tyrant that slew him, and friar 
Dominic which was his fellow was slain with him. And after, when the 
tyrant saw that he removed yet his lips, the cursed and cruel tyrant came 
again and smote him with his knife to the heart, and anon his spirit mounted 
in to heaven. Then was it well known that he was a very prophet, for the 
prophecy of his death that he had pronounced was accomplished. After, he 


had the crown of virginity, for as his confessors witness that in all his life he 
had never done deadly sin. After, he had the crown of a doctor, because he 
had been a good fast firm preacher and doctor of holy church. After, he had 
the crown of martyrdom, as it appeared when he was slain. The renown 
thereof came into the city of Milan, and the friars, the clergy, and the 
people, came with procession with so great company of people, that the 
press was so great that they might not enter into the town, and therefore 
they left the body in the abbey of S. Simplician, and there it abode all that 
night and so he said the day tofore to his fellow. The passion of S. Peter 
ensued much like the passion of our Lord in many manners, for like as our 
Lord suffered for the truth of the faith that he preached, so S. Peter suffered 
for the truth of the faith that he defended; and like as Christ suffered of the 
Jews, so S. Peter suffered of the people of his own country, and of the 
heretics; Christ suffered in the time of Easter, so did S. Peter. Jesu Christ 
was sold for thirty pence, and S. Peter was sold for forty pounds. Jesu 
Christ showed his death to his disciples, and S. Peter showed it in plain 
predication. Jesu Christ said at his death: Lord God, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit; right so S. Peter did the same. There was a nun of 
Almaine, of the abbey of Oetenbach, which had a grievous gout in her knee, 
which had holden her a year long and more, and there was no master ne 
physician that might make her whole. She had great devotion to S. Peter, 
but she might not go thither because of her obedience, and because her 
malady was so grievous. Then demanded she how many days’ journey was 
from thence to Milan, and she found that there were fourteen journeys. 
Then purposed she to make these journeys by her heart and good thoughts, 
and she said for every journey one hundred paternosters. And always as she 
went forth by her mind in her journeys, she felt herself more eased, and 
when she came to the last journey in her mind she found herself all 
guerished. Then she said that day all the Psalter, and after returned all the 
journeys like as she had gone by her thoughts in her heart, and after that day 
she felt never the gout. 

There was a man that had a villainous malady beneath, in such wise that 
he voided blood six days continually; he cried to S. Peter devoutly, and as 
he had ended his prayer he felt himself all whole; and after he fell asleep, 
and he saw in his sleep a friar preacher which had a face great and brown, 
and him seemed that he had been fellow to S. Peter, and verily he was of the 


same form. This friar gave to him a box of ointment and said to him: Have 
good hope in S. Peter which late hath shed his blood for the faith, for he 
hath healed thee of the blood that ran from thee, and when he awoke he 
purposed to visit the sepulchre of S. Peter. 

There was a countess of the castle Massino, which had special devotion 
to S. Peter and fasted alway his vigil; now it happed that she offered a 
candle to the altar of S. Peter, and anon the priest for his covetise quenched 
the candle, but anon after the candle was light again by himself, and he 
quenched it again once or twice, and always as soon as he was gone, it 
lighted anon again; then he left that and put out another candle which a 
knight had offered in the honour of S. Peter, which knight fasted also his 
even, and the priest assayed two times if he might put it out, but he might 
not. Then said the knight unto the priest: What, devil, seest thou not well 
the miracle, that S. Peter will not that they be quenched? Then was the 
priest abashed and all the clerks that were there with him, in so much that 
they fled out of the church and told the miracle overall. 

There was a man called Roba which had lost at play his gown and all the 
money that he had. When he came into his house and saw himself in so 
great poverty, he called the devils and gave himself to them; then came to 
him three devils which cast down Roba upon the soler and after took him 
by the neck, and it seemed that they would have estrangled him, in such 
wise that he unnethe might speak. When they that were in the house 
beneath heard him cry, they went to him, but the devils said to them that 
they should return, and they had supposed that Roba had said so, and 
returned, and after anon he began to cry again; then apperceived they well 
that they were the devils, and fetched the priest, which conjured in the name 
of S. Peter, the devils, that they should go their way. Then two of them went 
away and the third abode, and his friends brought him on the morn to the 
church of the friars. Then there came a friar named Guillaume of Vercelli, 
and this friar Guiliaume demanded what was his name, and the fiend 
answered: I am called Balcefas; then the friar commanded that he should go 
out, and anon the fiend called him by his name as he had known him, and 
said: Guillaume, Guillaume, I shall not go out for thee, for he is ours and 
hath given himself to us. Then he conjured him in the name of S. Peter the 
martyr, and then anon he went his way and the man was all whole, and took 
penance for his trespass, and was after a good man. 


S. Peter whiles he lived, it happed that he disputed with a heretic, but this 
heretic was sharp, aigre, and so full of words that S. Peter might have of 
him none audience. When he saw that, he departed from the disputation and 
went and prayed our Lord that he would give to him place and time to 
sustain the faith, and that the other might be still and speak not; and when 
he came again he found this heretic in such case that he might not speak. 
Then the other heretics fled all confused, and the good christian men 
thanked our Lord. 

The day that S. Peter was martyred, a nun that was of the city of Florence 
Saw in a vision our Lady that styed up to heaven, and with her two persons, 
one on the right side and that other on the left, in the habit of friars, which 
were by her, and when she demanded who it was, a voice said to her that it 
was the soul of S. Peter, and was found certainly that same day he suffered 
death, and therefore this nun, which was grievously sick, prayed to S. Peter 
for to recover her health, and he gat it for her entirely. 

There was a scholar that went from Maloigne unto Montpellier, and in 
leaping he was broken that he might not go. Then he remembered of a 
woman that was healed of a cancer by a little of the earth of the sepulchre 
of S. Peter, and anon he had trust in God, and cried to S. Peter in such 
manner as she had done, and anon he was whole. 

In the city of Compostella there was a man that had great legs swollen 
like a barrel, and his womb like a woman with child, and his face foul and 
horrible, so that he seemed a monster to look on. And it happed that he went 
with a staff begging his bread, and in a place where he demanded on a time 
alms of a good woman, she saw him so swollen that she said that it were 
better for him to have a pit to be buried in than any other thing, for he was 
no better than dead, yet nevertheless, said she, I counsel thee that thou go 
into the church of the friars preachers, and pray S. Peter that he make thee 
whole, and have in him very faith and I hope he shall make thee all whole. 
This sick man went in the morn to the church, but he found it shut and 
closed. Then he slept at the door, and he saw in his sleep that a man in the 
habit of a friar brought him into the church, and covered him with his cope, 
and when he awoke he found himself in the church and was perfectly 
whole, whereof much people marvelled because they had seen so short time 
tofore, him like as he should have died forthwith. There be many more 
miracles which were over great a labour to write all, for they would occupy 


a great book. Then let us pray to this holy martyr S. Peter that he pray for 
us. 


The Holy Apostle St. Philip 


Philip is as much to say as the mouth of a lamp, or the mouth of hands. Or it 
is said of philos, that is as much to say as love, and of yper, that is to say 
sovereign, so Philip is as much to say as love of sovereign things. Then is it 
said, mouth of a lamp for his clear preaching, and mouth of the hands for 
his busy work, andlove of things sovereign for his celestial love and 
contemplation. 

S. Philip, when he had preached in Scythia by the space of twenty years, 
he was taken of the paynims, which would constrain him to make sacrifice 
to an idol which was called Mars, their God, and anon under the idol issued 
out a right great dragon, which forthwith slew the bishop’s son that 
appointed the fire for to make the sacrifice, and the two provosts also, 
whose servants heed S. Philip in iron bonds; and the dragon corrupted the 
people with his breath that they all were sick, and S. Philip said: Believe ye 
me and break this idol and set in his place the cross of Jesu Christ and after, 
worship ye it, and they that be here dead shall revive, and all the sick people 
shall be made whole. And they that were sick cried to S. Philip, and said: If 
thou mayst do so much that we may be guerished and whole, we shall 
gladly do it. And anon S. Philip commanded the dragon that he should go in 
to desert without grieving or doing any harm to any person, and anon he 
departed without appearing after; and forthwith S. Philip healed all them 
that were sick, and raised the three that were dead, and were all baptized, 
and preached to them the space of a year the faith of Jesu Christ. And when 
he had ordained priests and deacons, after, he departed and came into the 
city of Hierapolin in Asia, where he destroyed the heresy of the Hebronites, 
which said and preached that Jesu Christ had not taken very flesh human, 
but only the semblance of the body human. In this city were his two 
daughters, by whom our Lord had converted much people to the christian 
faith. 


S. Philip tofore his death made to come tofore him all the bishops, seven 
days tofore his death, and also all the priests, and said to them: These seven 
days hath our Lord given to me respite for to warn you to do well. And he 
was of the age of eighty-seven years. And after this the paynims took and 
held him, and fastened him to the cross, like unto his master, and so he 
yielded up his soul and died. And his body was worshipfully buried there, 
and his two daughters died long after him and were also buried, that one on 
the right side, and that other on the left side of the body of their father. 

Isidore writeth in the book of the life and death of saints, and saith that 
Philip preached to the Frenchmen, and to men that were in darkness, he 
enlightened them in the faith. After, he was taken in the city of Hierapolin 
of the paynims, and of them stoned and crucified, of whom the martyrology 
of holy church speaketh not. But of another Philip, which was one of the 
seven deacons, S. Jerome saith in the martyrology that he was buried in the 
city of Cesarea, where God showed many fair miracles for him, beside 
whom three of his daughters be buried, and the fourth daughter lieth at 
Ephesus. The first Philip differenceth from this Philip, for he was an apostle 
and this was a deacon. The apostle resteth at Hierapolin, and the deacon at 
Cesarea; he had two daughters, and this four. Though Historia Ecclesiastica 
saith that Philip the apostle had four daughters prophetesses, but it is herein 
more to believe S. Jerome. Then let us pray to the holy Life of apostle S. 
Philip that he pray for us to our Lord S. James that we may come to his 
bliss. Amen. 


St. James the Less 


James is as much to say as supplanter or supplanting a feast, or making 
ready. Or James is said of ja and of cobar, which is as much to say as the 
burden or weight of God. Or James may be said of jaculum, a dart and copis 
smiting, which is to say smitten with a dart, or smitten with glaives. He was 
said a supplanter of the world, for he despised it in supplanting hastily the 
devil. And he is said making ready, for always he made ready his body to 
do well. For as Gregory of Nyssen saith: We have in us three evil passions 
which come of evil nourishing, or of right false conversation, or of evil 
custom of the body, or of the vice of ignorance, and they be cured by good 
conversation, and for to haunt studies of good exercitation of doctrine. So 
then the blessed James is escried, for he was always ready in his body to all 
good. He is said the burden or weight of good or godly manners, that he 
used by exercitation of virtues. He was smitten with glaives by martyrdom. 
James the apostle is said the Less, how well that he was elder of age than 
was S. James the More, because like as is in religion he that entered first is 
called aine and great, and he that cometh after shall be called less, though 
he be the older, and in this wise was this S. James called the less. He was 
called also the brother of our Lord, because he resembled much well our 
Lord in body, in visage, and of manner. He was called James the Just for his 
right great holiness, for S. Jerome recordeth that he was so holy that the 
people strove how they might touch the hem of his robe or mantle. He was 
also called James the son of Alpheus. This James was ever holy after that he 
issued out of his mother’s womb. He never drank wine, mead, ne cider, ne 
never ate flesh, ne never rasor touched his head, ne he never bathed. He 
knelt so oft in prayers that his knees were as hard as the horn of a camel. He 
sang in Jerusalem the first mass that ever was sung therein, and he was first 
bishop of Jerusalem. Josephus recordeth that he had avowed at the death of 
our Lord that he would never eat till our Lord were risen from death to life; 
then on Easter day our Lord appeared to him and said: Lay the table, fair 


brother, and eat, for the son of the Virgin is risen from death to life. Then 
took he the bread and made the benediction and gave it to him. The seventh 
year after, the apostles assembled in Jerusalem on Easter day, there S. James 
demanding what God had done by them tofore the people, that they should 
tell. And when S. James had preached seven days in the temple with the 
other apostles, Caiaphas and some other would have been baptized, and 
then entered in a man suddenly in to the temple and said crying: O ye sirs, 
what will ye do? why suffer ye thus to be deceived of these enchanters? Be 
ye ware and keep you, that they deceive you not. He moved so much the 
people that they would have stoned the apostles. Then this fellow went up 
to the lectern whereas S. James preached, and threw him down backward, 
and from then forthon ever after he halted. And this was done the seventh 
year after the ascension of our Lord, and he was bishop there by the space 
of thirty years. And in his thirtieth year, when the Jews saw that they might 
not slay S. Paul because he had appealed to the emperor to Rome, and was 
sent forth to Rome, they tured all their persecution against S. James, and 
said to him: The people is deceived, for they supposed that your Jesus were 
Messias. Then for as much as thou art much believed, we pray thee that 
thou assemble the people, and that thou stand up on high, and show to them 
that it is not he, for thou art so just that we all shall believe in thee. Then S. 
James went up on the front of the temple on Easter day, and all the people 
were assembled beneath. Then said the Jews to him, with an high voice: 
Right just and true man, we know well that thou shalt not lie, show to us of 
Jesus that was hanged upon the cross that which thou knowest, for all the 
world is deceived. Then answered he with an high voice: Wherefore 
demand ye me of the son of the virgin? I say to you that he is now in 
heaven, and sitteth on the right side of God the Father, and shall come to 
deem the living and the dead. When the christian men had heard him they 
were much glad, but the Pharisees and the masters of the law repented them 
of this that they had made him to say, and bear this witness tofore the 
people, and took counsel together for to cast him down, for to make the 
people afeard, because they should not believe him, and they cried: O the 
just man hath erred at this time. and after they threw him down and the 
people began to stone him, But he was on his knees, and said: Fair Lord 
God, pardon them, for they wot not what they do. Then cried out one of the 
sons of the priest named Jacob: Sirs, leave this just man in peace. But there 


was a man in that company took a fuller’s staff and smote him on the head, 
that his brain fell all abroad, and thus by martyrdom he finished his life and 
was there buried, nigh unto the temple. And the people would have slain 
these malefactors because they had slain him, but they fled. This was done 
in the time of Nero the year of our Lord fifty-seven. Josephus saith that for 
this great sin of the death of S. James was Jerusalem afterward destroyed, 
for tofore that the destruction came, God showed marvellous signs. For 
there was a Star, right clear and shining, which had the form of a sword, that 
hung over Jerusalem; but this token, ne the tokens hereafter following, 
came not only for the death of S. James, but for the death of our Lord Jesu 
Christ principally, for he said: There shall not in thee be left a stone upon a 
stone. But because our Lord would not the death of sinners, but that he 
would they should do penance and repent them, he abode forty years, and 
called them unto penance by his apostles, and most by S. James, brother of 
our Lord, which continually preached to them. For in this forty years were 
many signs and prodigies showed to them as Josephus rehearseth, of which 
the star, like the sword, was one, which was seen over the city a whole year 
during, and burning with great bright flames. The next year after, in a feast 
of Easter, there was a clearness and light about the temple in the night, that 
it was like unto clear day. In that same time there was a cow brought forth 
to be sacrificed, which anon calved or brought forth a lamb, against kind. 
After this a little time, about going down of the sun, there was seen in the 
air carts and wains, and great company of men of arms that environed the 
city suddenly. In a feast of Whitsuntide, which is called Pentecost, the 
priests went in to the temple by night for to do their mysteries, and they 
heard a voice saying: Let us go hence from this place. And four years after, 
tofore that the destruction came, a man whose name was Jesus, the son of 
Ananias, began to cry suddenly: The voice of the orient! the voice of the 
occident! the voice of four winds upon Jerusalem! Woe on the husbands! 
woe upon the wives ! and woe upon all the people! The said man was taken, 
smitten, and beaten, tormented, and brought tofore the judge, and he never 
wept ne cried mercy, but ever persevered, and cried howling the same 
words, adding thereto: Woe ! woe! to Jerusalem. All this saith Josephus, 
and yet for all these tokens, warnings, and prodigies the Jews were never 
afeard. Then, forty years after the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ, came 
Titus and Vespasian against Jerusalem, and destroyed it. The cause, and by 


whom it was destroyed, is recorded in an history, though it be not authentic. 
For Pilate, which doubted the fury and anger of the emperor Tiberius, 
because he had wrongfully judged and condemned Jesu Christ the innocent, 
sent one of his servants for to excuse him, and the servant’s name was 
Alban. In this time Vespasian was governor of Galatia for the emperor, and 
the messenger of Pilate which would have gone to Rome, was constrained 
by a contrary wind to arrive in Galatia, and was brought to Vespasian. For 
the custom of the country was that who was taken on the sea, and brought 
so in against his will, should be at the will of the lord, body and goods. And 
when Vespasian saw him he demanded him what he was and from whence 
he came; he said that he was of Jerusalem. Then said Vespasian: Ah Lord 
God! in that country were wont to be good masters and much 
goodsurgeons; my friend, said he, canst thou anything of surgery? This said 
he because he had in his nose a botch full of worms from his youth, and 
never might man be found that might heal him of it. The messenger of 
Pilate answered and said that he could nothing thereof. Vespasian said: If 
thou heal me not I shall slay thee. The messenger said: He that enlumined 
the blind, and chased devils out of men, and raised dead men to life in our 
country, knoweth well that I cannot heal thee but he can well heal thee if he 
will. Then demanded Vespasian what he was. He said to him that it was 
Jesus of Nazareth, whom they of Jerusalem had slain wrongfully for envy, 
and if thou wilt believe in him he shall heal thee. Then said Vespasian: I 
believe well that he that raised dead men may well heal and make me all 
whole; and saying these words the wasps fell from his nose with the botch 
within which they were, and forthwith he was made perfectly whole, 
whereof he had much great joy and said: I am certain that he that hath thus 
made me whole was the very son of God. I shall demand licence of the 
emperor Tiberius, and I shall go destroy the cursed traitors that have slain 
this man; and then he let Alban, the messenger of Pilate, go where he 
would. 

After this Vespasian went to Rome, and gat licence of the emperor for to 
destroy this people and the city of Jerusalem, and assembled his host in the 
time of Nero the emperor, and came suddenly, the Jews then being the most 
part in Jerusalem on Easter day, and besieged the town, for on that day all 
the Jews of the country were come to the feast, so that they were suddenly 
enclosed. Now was it so that tofore that Vespasian came, the good men of 


the city were warned by the holy Ghost that they should go out of the city, 
and they went to a place called Pella, because that the vengeance should not 
fall on them, but on the wicked people of the Jews. 

There was another city of the Jewry named Jonapatam, in which 
Josephus was duke, which Vespasian first assailed, but Josephus, with such 
men as he had, resisted them manly, but at the last, when Josephus saw the 
destruction of it and might no longer keep it, he took with him twelve Jews 
and hid him in a cave or an house under the earth, where they were four 
days without meat and drink in great anguish and affliction. Then the Jews, 
being there without consent of Josephus, had liefer die than be subject or 
put themselves in servitude to Vespasian, and would slay themselves, and 
offer their blood in sacrifice to God. And because Josephus was the most 
worthy and noble of them, they would slay him first, by whose blood God 
might best be pleased, or else, as it is said in the chronicle, that each of 
them should slay other rather than they should come into the hands of the 
Romans. Then Josephus, a prudent man, and not willing to die, constituted 
and ordained himself judge of the death and sacrifice, and who that first 
should be slain; he ordained that between two and two should be drawn 
lots, and so, the lot given, now one was slain, now another, till at the last all 
were dead save Josephus and one other. Then Josephus, being a strong man 
and a light, caught the sword to him and asked his fellow whether he had 
liefer live or die, and commanded him shortly without delay to tell him; and 
he sore dreading said: I forsake not to live if I may by thy grace get and 
keep my life. Then Josephus spake to a servant of Vespasian, and did so 
much that he gat his life of Vespasian, and then he was brought to 
Vespasian, and Vespasian said to him: Thou shouldst have died if thou hadst 
not gotten grace by the prayer and request of this man; and Josephus 
answered: If any thing be done amiss it may tur to better; and Vespasian 
said: Who that is bound, what may he do? Josephus answered: Somewhat 
may I do if thou wilt give me audience. Vespasian said: I will well that thou 
say, and if thou say any good thou shalt be peaceably heard. And Josephus 
said: The emperor of Rome is dead, and the senate hath made thee emperor; 
and Vespasian answered: If thou be a prophet, why hast thou not prophesied 
to the people of this city that they shall be taken by my hand? And Josephus 
said: I have well forty days warned them. And in the meanwhile came the 
messengers from Rome and affirmed that Vespasian was made emperor, and 


led him to Rome. All this recounteth Eusebius in his chronicle. Josephus 
said tofore to Vespasian as well of the death of the emperor as of his 
election to be emperor. And Vespasian left his son Titus at the siege of 
Jerusalem. 

It is read also in the same history, though it be apocrypha, that when Titus 
heard that his father was enhanced into the empire, he was so glad and had 
so much joy, that all his sinews were shrunken and were so feeble that he 
was sore tormented with the palsy. And Josephus hearing thereof diligently 
enquired the cause of the sickness, the time thereof and the manner. The 
cause ne the sickness were not known, but the time was when he heard of 
the election of his father to the empire. Josephus, a wise and a prudent man, 
considered the time of the coming of the sickness, and conjectured that it 
came of overmuch joy and abounding gladness, and remembering that 
contraries be cured by their contraries, for that which cometh of love is 
cured by hate ofttimes, and began to enquire if there were any man that the 
prince hated much. And it was that he had a servant whom he held in 
prison, and hated him so much that in no wise he might look on him ne hear 
him named. Then he said: Titus, if thou desire to be whole, who that ever 
come in my fellowship must be here sure and safe. Then Josephus made the 
dinner to be ready and set himself against him, and the servant that Titus 
most hated sat on his right side, whom as soon as Titus had beholden he 
began to chauffe and to be marvellous angry for anguish. Then he which 
was infrigidate and cold for joy, stretched out his sinews, and was made all 
whole by the burning heat of anger and was all whole. 

All this foresaid of Josephus, I remit it to the reader’s judgment whether 
he will believe it or not, but Titus lay at the siege two years tofore the city, 
and so long that the famine oppressed so sore, that the fathers from the 
children, and the children from the fathers, and husbands from the wives, 
and wives from the husbands, plucked the meat out of others’ mouths; and 
young men that had been right strong fell down dead in the streets and 
ways. They that should bury the dead fell down ofttimes dead upon them 
that were dead, and because they were not borne away nor they might not 
suffer the stench of the dead bodies, they ordained that the commons of the 
town should cast them over the walls into the ditches because they might 
not endure the stench to bury them. And when Titus, which went about the 
city, saw the ditches so full of carrions which corrupted all the country with 


the stench, he held up his hands to heaven weeping, and said: Lord God, 
now see I well that this is not by me but by thee which herein takest 
vengeance; for then they of the town within had so great default that they 
ate their shoes and ratchets. There was a gentlewoman in the town which 
had a child to whom she gave suck, and for hunger that she had she 
strangled and slew this child, and roasted that one half and kept that other 
for to eat. It happed that the governors of the town which went to search, 
smelled the savour of this roast, and brake up the door and threatened to 
slay the woman if she gave to them not of her meat. Then she showed to 
them that other deal of her child that she had kept, and said: If ye will, I 
shall gladly give you part. Then had they so great horror thereof that they 
might not speak. Then said she: This was my son, the sin is mine and 
cometh on me, eat on hardily for I have eaten part tofore, for ye loved him 
not so well as I did that was his mother. And if pity move you that ye leave 
to eat of him, I that have eaten that one half, know ye for certain that I shall 
well eat that other half. They then, being abhorred of this inhumanity, went 
their way. After this then, when Vespasian had been emperor two years, 
Titus took Jerusalem and destroyed all, and the temple also; and like as the 
Jews had bought our Lord for thirty pence, so gave he thirty Jews for one 
penny. And like as Josephus recordeth, he sold so four score and seventeen 
thousand, and eleven hundred thousand were perished by famine and by 
sword. It is read that when Titus entered Jerusalem he saw a thick wall 
which he did do perish and break, and when a hole was made therein they 
saw there a fair old man, hoar and venerable of cheer, whom they demanded 
long what he was. At the last he answered and said he was Joseph of 
Arimathea, a city of Judea, and that the Jews had mured him therein 
because he had buried Christ, and saying more, that from that time until this 
now I have been fed with heavenly bread and drink, and comforted with 
divine light. Nevertheless, in the gospel of Nicodemus it is said that when 
the Jews had shut him up, Christ in his resurrection took him thence and led 
him in to Arimathea. It may well be after, when he ceased not to preach of 
Christ, that the Jews so mured him up. After this, when Vespasian was dead, 
Titus his son was made emperor after him, and was so debonair, so liberal 
and of so great bounty, that there had none been like him, for as Jerome 
saith: That day that he had not given a gift, ne had done no good, at even he 
said to his friends, O my friends, this day have I lost. After this, long time, 


it happed that some Jews would re-edify Jerusalem. And on the first 
morming that they went to work they found crosses on the dew, and then 
they fled; and after they came again and began to re-edify again, and then 
they found bloody crosses, and then they fled away again; and the third 
time they came again, and out of the earth issued a fire and burnt and 
wasted them all. 


The Holy Cross 


The invention of the holy cross is said because that this day the holy cross 
was found. For tofore it was found of Seth in Paradise terrestrial, like as it 
shall be said hereafter, and also it was found of Solomon in the Mount of 
Lebanon, and of the Queen of Sheba in the temple of Solomon, and of the 
Jews in the water of Piscine, and on this day it was found of Helena in the 
Mount of Calvary. 

The holy cross was found two hundred years after the resurrection of our 
Lord. It is read in the gospel of Nicodemus that, when Adam waxed sick, 
Seth his son went to the gate of Paradise terrestrial for to get the oil of 
mercy for to anoint withal his father’s body. Then appeared to him S. 
Michael the angel, and said to him: Travail not thou in vain for this oil, for 
thou mayst not have it till five thousand and five hundred years be past, 
how be it that from Adam unto the passion of our Lord were but five 
thousand one hundred and thirtythree years. In another place it is read that 
the angel brought him a branch, and commanded him to plant it the Mount 
of Lebanon. Yet find we in another place that he gave to him of the tree that 
Adam ate of, and said to him that when that bare fruit he should be 
guerished and all whole. When Seth came again he found his father dead 
and planted this tree upon his grave, and it endured there unto the time of 
Solomon. And because he saw that it was fair, he did do hew it down and 
set it in his house named Saltus. And when the Queen of Sheba came to 
visit Solomon, she worshipped this tree, because she said the Saviour of all 
the world should be hanged thereon, by whom the realm of the Jews shall 
be defaced and cease. Solomon for this cause made it to be taken up and 
dolven deep in the ground. Now it happed after, that they of Jerusalem did 
do make a great pit for a piscine, whereas the ministers of the temple should 
wash their beasts that they should sacrifice, and there found this tree, and 
this piscine had such virtue that the angels descended and moved the water, 
and the first sick man that descended into the water, after the moving, was 


made whole of whatsoever sickness he was sick of. And when the time 
approached of the passion of our Lord, this tree arose out of the water, and 
floated above the water, and of this piece of timber made the Jews the cross 
of our Lord. Then, after this history, the cross by which we be saved came 
of the tree by which we were damned, and the water of that piscine had not 
his virtue only of the angel but of the tree. With this tree, whereof the cross 
was made, there was a tree that went overthwart, on which the arms of our 
Lord were nailed, and another piece above, which was the table wherein the 
title was written, and another piece wherein the socket or mortice was 
made, wherein the body of the cross stood in, so that there were four 
manner of trees, that is of palm, of cypress, of cedar, and of olive. So each 
of these four pieces was of one of these trees. This blessed cross was put in 
the earth, and hid by the space of a hundred years and more, but the mother 
of the emperor, which was named Helena, found it in this manner. For 
Constantine came with a great multitude of barbarians nigh unto the river of 
the Danube, which would have gone over for to have destroyed all the 
country. And when Constantine had assembled his host he went and set 
them against that other party, but as soon as he began to pass the river he 
was much afeard because he should on the morn have battle. And in the 
night, as he slept in his bed, an angel awoke him, and showed to him the 
sign of the cross in heaven, and said to him: Behold on high in heaven. 
Then saw he the cross made of right clear light, and was written thereupon 
with letters of gold: In this sign thou shalt overcome the battle. Then was he 
all comforted of this vision and on the morn he put in his banner the cross 
and made it to be borne tofore him and his host, and after, smote in the host 
of his enemies and slew and chased great plenty. After this he did do call 
the bishops of the idols, and demanded them to what God the sign of the 
cross appertained. And when they could not answer, some christian men 
that were there told to him the mystery of the cross, and informed him in 
the faith of the Trinity. Then anon he believed perfectly in God and did do 
baptize him, and after it happed that Constantine his son remembered the 
victory of his father, and sent to Helena his mother for to find the holy 
cross. Then Helena went in to Jerusalem and did do assemble all the wise 
men of the country, and when they were assembled they would fain know 
wherefore they were called. Then one Judas said to them: I wot well that 
she will know of us where the cross of Jesu Christ was laid, but beware you 


all that none of you tell her, for I wot well, then shall our law be destroyed. 
For Zacheus, mine old father, said to Simon my father, and my father said 
to me at his death: Be well ware that for no torment that ye may suffer, tell 
not where the cross of Jesu Christ was laid, for after that it shall be found 
the Jews shall reign no more, but the christian men that worshipped the 
cross shall then reign; and verily this Jesus was the son of God. Then 
demanded I my father wherefore had they hanged him on the cross sith it 
was known that he was the son of God. Then he said to me: Fair son, I 
never accorded thereto, but gainsaid it always, but the Pharisees did it 
because he reproved their vices; but he arose on the third day and, his 
disciples seeing, he ascended into heaven; then because that Stephen, thy 
brother, believed in him the Jews stoned him to death. Then, when Judas 
had said these words to his fellows, they answered: We never heard of such 
things, nevertheless keep thee well, if the queen demand thee thereof, that 
thou say no thing to her. When the queen had called them and demanded 
them the place where our Lord Jesu Christ had been crucified, they would 
never tell ne enseign her. Then commanded sheto burn them all, but then 
they doubted and were afraid, and delivered Judas to her and said: Lady, 
this man is the son of a prophet and of a just man, and knoweth right well 
the law, and can tell to you all things that ye shall demand him. Then the 
queen let all the others go and retained Judas without more. Then she 
showed to him his life and death, and bade him choose which he would. 
Show to me, said she, the place named Golgotha where our Lord was 
crucified, because and to the end that we may find the cross. Then said 
Judas: It is two hundred years passed and more, and I was not then yet born. 
Then said to him the lady: By him that was crucified, I shall make thee 
perish for hunger if thou tell not to me the truth. Then made she him to be 
cast into a dry pit and there tormented him by hunger and evil rest. When he 
had been seven days in that pit, then said he: If I might be drawn out, I 
should say the truth. Then he was drawn out, and when he came to the 
place, anon the earth moved, and a fume of great sweetness was felt, in such 
wise that Judas smote his hands together for joy, and said: In truth, Jesu 
Christ, thou art the Saviour of the world. 

It was so that Adrian the emperor had do make, in the same place where 
the cross lay, a temple of a goddess, because that all they that came in that 
place should adore that goddess, but the queen did do destroy the temple. 


Then Judas made him ready and began to dig, and when he came to twenty 
paces deep he found three crosses and brought them to the queen, and 
because he knew not which was the cross of our Lord, he laid them in the 
middle of the city and abode the demonstrance of God; and about the hour 
of noon there was the corps of a young man brought to be buried. Judas 
retained the bier, and laid upon it one of the crosses, and after the second, 
and when he laid on it the third, anon the body that was dead came again to 
life. 

Then cried the devil in the air: Judas, what hast thou done? Thou hast 
done the contrary that the other Judas did, for by him I have won nany 
souls, and by thee I shall lose many, by him I reigned on the people, and by 
thee I have lost my realm, nevertheless I shall yield to thee this bounty, for I 
shall send one that shall punish thee. And that was accomplished by Julian 
the apostate, which tormented him afterward, when he was bishop of 
Jerusalem. And when Judas heard him, he cursed the devil and said to him: 
Jesu Christ damn thee in fire perdurable. After this Judas was baptized and 
was named Quiriacus, and after was made bishop of Jerusalem. 

When Helena had the cross of Jesu Christ, and saw that she had not the 
nails, then she sent to the bishop Quiriacus that he should go to the place 
and seek the nails. Then he did dig in the earth so long that he found them 
shining as gold; then bare he them to the queen, and anon as she saw them 
she worshipped them with great reverence. Then gave S. Helena a part of 
the cross to her son and that other part she left in Jerusalem, closed in gold, 
silver, and precious stones. And her son bare the nails to the emperor, and 
the emperor did do set them in his bridle and in his helm when he went to 
battle. This rehearseth Eusebius, which, was bishop of Caesarea, how be it 
that others say otherwise. 

Now it happed that Julian the apostate did do slay Quiriacus, that was 
bishop of Jerusalem, because he had found the cross, for he hated it so 
much that wheresomever he found the cross he did it to be destroyed. For 
when he went in battle against them of Persia, he sent and commanded 
Quiriacus to make sacrifice to the idols, and when he would not do it, he did 
do smite off his right hand, and said: With this hand hast thou written many 
letters by which thou repelled much folk from doing sacrifice to our gods. 
Quiriacus said: Thou wood hound, thou hast done to me great profit, for 
thou hast cut off the hand with which I have many times written to the 


synagogues that they should not believe in Jesu Christ, and now sith I am 
christian thou hast taken from me that which noyed me. Then did Julian do 
melt lead and cast it in his mouth, and after did do bring a bed of iron and 
made Quiriacus to be laid and stretched thereon, and after laid under 
burning coals and threw therein grease and salt for to torment him the more; 
and when Quiriacus moved not, Julian the emperor said to him: Either thou 
shalt sacrifice to our gods, or thou shalt say at the least thou art not 
christian. And when he saw he would do never neither, he did do make a 
deep pit full of serpents and venomous beasts, and cast him therein. And 
when he entered, anon the serpents were all dead. Then Julian put him in a 
caldron of boiling oil, and when he should enter into it he blessed it, and 
said: Fair Lord, turn this bath to baptism of martyrdom. Then was Julian 
much angry, and commanded that he should be riven through his heart with 
a sword, and in this manner finished his life. 

The virtue of the cross is declared to us by many miracles; for it happed 
on a time that one enchanter had deceived a notary and brought him into a 
place where he had assembled a great company of devils, and promised to 
him that he would make him to have much riches; and when he came there 
he saw one person black, sitting on a great chair, and all about him all full 
of horrible people and black which had spears and swords. Then demanded 
this great devil of the enchanter who was that clerk. The enchanter said to 
him: Sir, he is ours. Then said the devil to him: If thou wilt worship me and 
be my servant and reny Jesu Christ, thou shalt sit on my right side. The 
clerk anon blessed him with the sign of the cross, and said that he was the 
servant of Jesu Christ his Saviour, and anon, as he had made the cross, that 
great multitude of devils vanished away. It happed that this notary, after 
this, on a time entered with his lord into the church of S. Sophia and 
kneeled down on his knees tofore the image of the crucifix, the which 
crucifix, as it seemed, looked much openly and sharply on him. Then his 
lord made him to go apart on another side, and always the crucifix turned 
his eyes towards him; then he made him go on the left side, and yet the 
crucifix looked on him, then was the lord much amarvelled, and charged 
him and commanded him that he should tell him whereof he had so 
deserved that the crucifix so beheld and looked on him. Then said the 
notary that he could not remember him of no good thing that he had done, 
save that one time he would not reny ne forsake the crucifix tofore the 


devil. Then let us so bless us with the sign of the blessed cross that we may 
thereby be kept from the power of our ghostly and deadly enemy the devil, 
and by the merits of the glorious passion that our Saviour Jesu Christ 
suffered on the cross, after this life we may come to his everlasting bliss. 
Amen. 


St. John Port Latin 


When S. John the apostle and evangelist preached in a city of Greece 
named Ephesus, he was taken of the judge, which commanded him that he 
should make sacrifice to the false idols, and when he would not do it he put 
him in prison. And after, he sent a letter to Domitian the emperor which 
said that he held an enchanter in prison which had despised their gods and 
worshipped him that was crucified. Then commanded Domitian that he 
should be brought to Rome, and when he was there they did do shave off all 
the hairs of his head in derision, and after, they brought him tofore the gate 
called Port Latin, and put him in a ton full of burning oil. But he never felt 
harm ne pain, and without suffering any harm he issued out. In that place 
christian men did do make a fair church, and this day made a solemn feast, 
as it were the day of his martyrdom. And when the emperor saw that he 
ceased not of preaching for the commandment that he had made, he sent 
him in exile into an isle named Patmos. It ought not to be believed that the 
emperor did these persecutions unto christian people because they believed 
in God, for they refused none, but it was a displeasure to them that they 
worshipped God without authority of the senators. Another reason there 
was, and that was that the service of their other gods was lessed and 
minished thereby. The third reason was that he preached to despise the 
worship, the honour, and the avoir of the world, and that was the thing 
principal that the Romans loved. But Jesu Christ would no thing permit it 
lest they held that it was done by puissance human. Another cause there 
was, as Master John Beleth saith, why that the emperor and the senate 
pursued Christ and his apostles, and that was that them seemed that God 
was over proud and envious, because he desgned not to have a fellow. 
Another cause allegeth Orosius, and saith that the senate had despite of this, 
that Pilate had written the miracles of Jesu Christ to the emperor only, and 
not to the senators, wherefore they would not accord that he should be 
admitted to be worshipped among the gods. Therefore Tiberius the emperor 


did do slay some of the senators and some he sent in exile. The mother of S. 
John hearing that her son was prisoner, moved with motherly compassion, 
came to Rome; and when she came she found that he was sent in exile, she 
went then into the champain to a city named Vorulana, and there died and 
yielded her soul to Christ. Whose body was buried in a cave where it long 
rested, but after, by S. James her other son, it was showed, which then was 
taken up and found sweet smelling, and many miracles showed in her 
translation in the said city. Then let us pray to S. John that he pray for us. 


St. Gordian 


Gordian, that was vicar unto Julian the emperor, constrained a christian man 
named January for to do sacrifice, but by the grace of God he was converted 
by the preaching of the same January unto the christian faith, with his wife 
and fifty-three men. And when this came to the knowledge of the emperor, 
he commanded that January should be put and sent in exile; and if so were 
that Gordian would not do sacrifice to the gods he should be beheaded, and 
so his head was smitten off and the body cast unto the hounds, which lay so 
by the space of seven days untouched. And at the last his servants took and 
stole it away, and with it the body of the blessed Epimachus, whom the said 
Julian had slain a little tofore. They buried it not far from the city of Rome, 
about a mile, and this was done about the year of our Lord three hundred 
and sixty. 


Saints Nereus and Achilleus 


Nereus is as much to say as council of light. Or Nereus is said of nereth, 
that is a lantern, and us, that is hasting. Or Nereus is said of ne and reus, 
which is to say no thing guilty. He was then council of light in preaching of 
virginity, a lantern in honest conversation, hasty in fervour of love to get 
heaven, and never guilty in his conscience. Achilleus is said of achi, that is 
to say my brother, and lesa, that is health, as who saith, the health of 
brethren. The passion of these twain wrote Eutichius, Victorine, and Maro, 
servants of Christ, diligently. 

Nereus and Achilleus were gelded, and chamberlains of one Domicella, 
niece of Domitian the emperor, whom S. Peter the apostle baptized. And 
this Domicella had to husband a man that was called Aurelian, and was son 
of one of the councillors of the emperor. And when she was curiously clad 
and arrayed in robes of purple and precious stones, these two glorious saints 
preached to her the faith of Christ and the virtue of virginity; they praised it 
much in showing that it was nigh neighbour unto God, sister unto angels, 
cousin unto saints, and of nature born with creature human. And the woman 
that is married is subject to man. and is beaten with staves and fists in such 
wise that they be delivered of their children ere their time, deformed and 
lame, and where in her youth she might unnethe suffer teachings and 
admonestments of her mother, which was but soft and amiable, she should 
now by the contrary suffer of her husband great shames, reproofs, and 
villainies. And she among all other things answered: I know well that my 
father was jealous over my mother, and much sorrow suffered my mother, 
and my husband shall be such an one hereafter. Thereto they answered: 
When they be new wedded they seem much debonair, but after, when they 
feel themselves married, they reign much cruelly, and sometimes they make 
their maidens mistresses greater than their wives, and thus all holiness may 
be lost, but by penance may it be recovered, and virginity may not come 


again to his perfection, how well that the culpe of sin may well be defaced, 
and the virginity may not be had again. 

Then this damsel, which was named Flavia, believed in God and avowed 
to him her virginity, and received the veil at the hand of S. Clement. And 
when her husband heard this he gat licence of the emperor that he might do 
what he would with his wife, and also of them that had converted her. And 
he sent them all three into an isle called Pontiana, and by this he supposed 
to do that the foresaid saints, that is to say S. Nereus and S. Achilleus, 
should turn the purpose of his wife, touching the avow of the virginity that 
she had made. And after that, a little time, he went to the virgin and also to 
the saints, to the end that they should change their purpose, and they in no 
wise would not, but yet more strongly than tofore were they confirmed and 
comforted, and said plainly they would in no wise do, ne make sacrifice to 
the idols, for they had been baptized of S. Peter the apostle, which so had 
confirmed them in the law and faith, that they might make no sacrifice but 
only to God; and therefore their heads were smitten off, and so suffered 
martyrdom about the year of our Lord four score. Of whom the bodies were 
buried by the sepulchre of S. Pernelle. And the other saints, that is to say, S. 
Victorine, Eutichius, and Maro, which were about them as servants, were 
put to labour all day in the gardens, and at even was given to them brown 
bread, black and rough, which was made of great meal and bran. Finally he 
made Eutichius to die by force of famine and to give up his spirit. He did do 
cast S. Victorine into foul and stinking water, and there was drowned, and 
he made S. Maro to be laid under a stone the which seventy of his servants 
might unnethe move, and the glorious saint cast the stone upon his 
shoulders as lightly as it had been a little straw, and bare it two miles farther 
from thence, for which cause many were converted and believed in God, for 
which cause the master’s councillors did him to be slain. And after this 
Aurelian did do bring the damsel from the place of exile, and sent to her 
two virgins named Euphrosyne and Theodora, which had been nourished 
with her, to the end that they should turn and change her vow, but she 
converted these two virgins to the faith by her exhortation. Then Aurelian 
took the husbands of the two maidens and three enchanters with him, and 
came to Domicella for to wed and accomplish the marriage by force against 
her will; but Domicella, as God would, converted the young men to the 
faith of Jesu Christ. But when Aurelian saw that she had converted the two 


young men and the two virgins aforesaid, he led her into his chamber and 
made of enchanters to sing, and commanded the others to dance with him as 
he that would defoul Domicella, but the jugglers left singing, and the others 
dancing, and he himself ceased not to dance two days continually, unto the 
time that he expired and died tofore them all. Then Luxurius, which was his 
brother, gat leave to slay all them that believed in Jesu Christ. And he did so 
much that in the place where they dwelled he did do set a fire, and they, 
being in their prayers, rendered their souls unto God, whose bodies S. 
Cesarius, upon the morn finding no thing hurt, buried. Then let us pray to 
them that we may come to everlasting bliss in heaven. Amen. 


St. Pancrace 


Pancrace is said of pan, that is as much to say as all, and gratus and citius, 
which is as much to say as courteous in his young age. Or otherwise, as it is 
said in the book called glossarium, pancras is said rapine, or pancras is, 
subject to beatings and torments. Pancrace is also said of divers colours; 
and so it appeared by him: he used rapine in ravishing by his exhortation 
the prey of caitiffs misbelieving, in bringing them to the faith. He was also 
subject to beatings and torments in suffering them, also in divers colours 
and full of all virtues. 

Pancrace was of right noble lineage and was born of the country of 
Phrygia. When his father and mother were dead he was put to be governed 
in the hand of Denis his uncle, which was brother of his father, and they 
both came to Rome, where they had of their patrimony great rents. In their 
street the pope Cornelius held him privily, of which pope, Pancrace and 
Denis had received the christian faith. Finally Denis died in the country, and 
Pancrace was taken and presented to Cesar. And then was Pancrace about 
fourteen years of age. To whom the emperor Diocletian said: My little child, 
I warn and counsel thee that thou advise thee well, to the end that thou die 
not an evil death, for as a child thou art lightly deceived; and because thou 
art noble of blood and of lineage, and son of one my right dear friend, I 
pray thee that thou leave this madness that thou hast emprised, and that I 
may have thee with me as my son. To whom Pancrace answered: If I be a 
child of body yet mine heart is old, and by the virtue of my lord Jesu Christ 
your threatening and menaces make me no more to move than doth the 
painting that I see upon the wall; and these gods that thou wouldest that I 
should worship be but deceivers of creatures and have been as germains in 
fornications made against God their creator, and have not spared kin ne 
other. And if thou hadst knowledge that thy servants were such, thou 
shouldst command that they should be slain, and I much marvel that ye 
adore such gods. When the emperor heard this child thus speak he doubted 


to be overcome of him, and commanded that his head should be smitten off, 
and so he was martyred about the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty- 
five, whose body a worshipful lady named Cocovilla, which was of the 
senate, with great diligence buried honorably. And of him said Gregory of 
Tours, doctor: That if there be a man that will make a false oath in the place 
of his sepulchre, tofore or he come to the chancel of the quire he shall be 
travailed with an evil spirit and out of his mind, or he shall fall on the 
pavement all dead. 

It happed on a time that there was a great altercation between two men, 
and the judge wist not who had wrong. And for the jealousy of justice that 
he had, he brought them both unto the altar of S. Peter for to swear, praying 
the apostle that he would declare who had right. And when he that had 
wrong had sworn and had none harm, the judge, that knew the malice of 
him, said all on high: This old Peter here is either over merciful or he is 
propitious to this young man, but let us go to Pancrace and demand we of 
him the truth; and when they came to the sepulchre, he that was culpable 
sware, and stretched forth his hand, but he might not withdraw his hand 
again to him, and anon after he died there, and therefore unto this day of 
much people it is used that for great and notable causes men make their 
oaths upon the relics of S. Pancrace. 


St. Urban 


Urbanus is said of urbanity, that is courtesy, or it is said of ur, that is to say 
fire or light and banal, that is to say response or answer. He was light by 
honest conversation, fire by charity, and answer by doctrine. Or he was 
light, for the light is good to behold, and it is immaterial in essence, in 
setting celestial, and profitable in working. And thus this saint was amiable 
in conversation, celestial in love of God, and profitable in predication. 

S. Urban was pope after S. Calixtus, and the christian people were in his 
time in over great persecution, but the mother of the emperor, whom Origen 
had converted, prayed so much her son that he left the christian people in 
peace. Nevertheless there was one, Almachius, provost of Rome, and was 
their principal governour of the city, and he had cruelly smitten off the head 
of S. Cecilia. This man was marvellously cruel against christian men, and 
did diligently enquire where S. Urban was, and by one of his servants, 
named Carpasius, he was found in a dark place and a secret with three 
priests and three deacons. He commanded to put him in prison, and after, he 
did him to be brought tofore him and accused him that he had deceived five 
thousand people with S. Cecilia, and the noble men Tiburtius and Valerian, 
and made all them do sacrilege, and above this he demanded him the 
treasure of S. Cecilia and of the church. To whom Urban said: I see now 
that covetise moveth thee more to persecute the christian men than doth the 
sacrifice of thy gods; the treasure of S. Cecilia is ascended into heaven by 
the hands of poor people. Then did he do beat S. Urban with plummets and 
also his fellows with him, and he praised the name of god Elyon, and the 
tyrant smiling said: This old fellow would be reputed wise, for he speaketh 
and saith words that he understandeth not. And when he saw that he might 
not overcome him, he commanded him and sent him to prison again, 
whereas S. Urban converted three captains of the town with the keeper of 
the prison, which was named Anolinus, and baptized them. When the tyrant 
heard that Anolinus was become christian, he did do bring him tofore him, 


and because he would do no sacrifice to his gods he did do smite off his 
head. And when S. Urban and his fellows were brought tofore the idols, to 
the end that they should sacrifice and cense tofore the gods, S. Urban began 
to make his orison to God; and anon the idol fell down and slew twenty-two 
priests of the law that held fire for to make sacrifice. Then were they beaten 
cruelly, and after brought for to make sacrifice, and then they spit in the idol 
and after made the sign of the cross in their foreheads, and kissed each 
other, and received capital sentence, that is to say they were beheaded, and 
so suffered death under Alexander the emperor, which began to reign the 
year of our Lord two hundred and twenty. And anon after Carpasius was 
taken of the fiend in blaspheming his gods and in magnifying the christian 
men against his will, he was strangled of the fiend, which thing his wife 
seeing, called Armenia, with her daughter Lucina and all her household 
received baptism of S. Fortunatus, priest. And after that the bodies of the 
saints were right honorably buried. 


St. Pernelle 


Petronilla is said of petens, that is demanding, and of tronus, that is a throne 
or a seat, as who saith she was demanding the throne or seat of virgins. 

S. Pernelle, whose life S. Marcel writeth, was daughter of S. Peter the 
apostle, which was right fair and beauteous, and by the will of her father 
she was vexed with the fevers and axes. It happed on a time that the 
disciples dined with S. Peter, and one, Titus, said to him: Peter, how is it 
that all sick people be healed of thee and thou sufferest Pernelle, thy 
daughter, to lie sick? To whom S. Peter said: For it is expedient to her to be 
sick; nevertheless because it shall not be imputed impossibility of her health 
for to be excused by my words, he said to her: Arise, Pernelle, hastily, and 
serve us; which anon arose all whole and ministered and served them. And 
when the service was all done and complished, Peter said to her: Pernelle, 
go again to thy bed; who anon went again to her bed, and the fevers vexed 
her as they did tofore, and whereas she began to be perfect in the love of 
God so he healed her perfectly. Then was there an earl called Flaccus which 
came to her, and for her beauty would have her unto his wife. To whom she 
answered: If thou desirest me to have unto thy wife, command thou certain 
virgins to come to me for to accompany me unto thine house. And whiles 
he was busy to make ready the said maidens, S. Pernelle set herself in 
fastings and prayers, and received the holy body of our Lord and reclined in 
to her bed, and after the third day she died, and she passed out of this world 
rendering her soul unto our Lord. Then Flaccus, seeing himself 
disappointed and mocked, turned himself unto Felicula, fellow of S. 
Pernelle, and said that she should wed him or offer unto the idols, which 
both two she refused. 

Then the prefect set her in prison and there kept her seven days and seven 
nights without an meat and drink, and after he did do hang her body on a 
gibbet, and there slew her and threw her body into a foul privy, which holy 
Nicodemus took up and buried. Wherefore Nicodemus was called of 


Flaccus, and because he would not sacrifice to the idols he was beaten with 
plummets and his body cast into the Tiber, but it was taken up of Justin his 
clerk and honorably buried. 


St. Dunstan 


S. Dunstan was born in England, and our Lord showed miracles for him ere 
he was born. It was so that on a Candlemas day, as all the people were in 
the church with tapers in their hands, suddenly all the lights in the church 
were quenched at once, save only the taper which S. Dunstan’s mother bare, 
for that burned still fair. Whereof all the people marvelled greatly; howbeit 
her taper was out, but by the power of our Lord it lighted again by itself, 
and burned full bright, so that all the others came and lighted their tapers at 
the taper of S. Dunstan’s mother. Wherefore all the people gave laud and 
thankings unto our Lord God for this great miracle. And then there was a 
holy man that said that the child that she then bare should give light to all 
England by his holy living. 

This holy child Dunstan was born in the year of our Lord nine hundred 
and twenty-five, that time reigning in this land king Athelstan. And S. 
Dunstan’s father hight Herston, and his mother hight Quendred, and they set 
their son Dunstan to school in the abbey of Glastonbury, whereafter he was 
abbot for his holy living. And within a short time after he went to his uncle 
Ethelwold, that then was bishop of Canterbury, to whom he was welcome 
and was glad of his conversation of holy living. And then he brought him to 
King Athelstan, the which made full much of him also for his good living, 
and then he was made abbot of Glastonbury by consent of the king and his 
brother Edmond, and in that place ruled full well and religiously the monks 
his brethren, and drew them to holy living by good ensample giving. S. 
Dunstan and S. Ethelwold were both made priests in one day, and he was 
holy in contemplation. And whenso was that S. Dunstan was weary of 
prayer, then used he to work in goldsmith’s work with his own hands for to 
eschew idleness, and he gave alway alms to poor people for the love of 
God. 

And on a time as he sat at his work his heart was on Jesu Christ, his 
mouth occupied with holy prayers, and his hands busy on his work. But the 


devil, which ever had great envy at him, came to him in an eventide in the 
likeness of a woman, as he was busy to make a chalice, and with smiling 
said that she had great things to tell him, and then he bade her say what she 
would, and then she began to tell him many nice trifles, and no manner 
virtue therein, and then he supposed that she was a wicked spirit, and anon 
caught her by the nose with a pair of tongs of iron, burning hot, and then the 
devil began to roar and cry, and fast drew away, but S. Dunstan held fast till 
it was far within the night, and then let her go, and the fiend departed with a 
horrible noise and cry, and said, that all the people might hear: Alas! what 
shame hath this carle done to me, how may I best quit him again? But never 
after the devil had lust to tempt him in that craft. And in short time after 
died king Athelstan, and Edmond his brother reigned king after him, to 
whom S. Dunstan was chief of counsel, for he gave to him right good 
counsel to his life’s end; and then died Edmond the king, and after him 
reigned his son Edwin, and soon after S. Dunstan and he fell at strife for his 
sinful living. For S. Dunstan rebuked the king sharply therefor, but there 
was none amendment, but always worse and worse. Wherefore S. Dunstan 
was right sorry, and did all that pain he might to bring the king to 
amendment, but it would not be. But the king, within a while after, exiled S. 
Dunstan out of this land, and then he sailed over the sea and came to the 
abbey of S. Amand in France, and there he dwelled long time in full holy 
life till king Edwin was dead. And after him reigned Edgar king, a full holy 
man. And then he heard of the holiness of S. Dunstan, and sent for him to 
be of his council, and received him with great reverence, and made him 
again abbot of Glastonbury. And soon after the bishop of Worcester died, 
and then S. Dunstan was made bishop there by the will of king Edgar. And 
within a little while after the see of London was void, to which king Edgar 
promoted S. Dunstan also, and so he held both bishoprics in his hand, that is 
to wit both the bishopric of Worcester and the bishopric of London. And 
after this died the archbishop of Canterbury, and then king Edgar made S. 
Dunstan archbishop of Canterbury, which he guided well and holily to the 
pleasure of God, so that in that time of king Edgar, and Dunstan archbishop, 
was joy and mirth through the realm of England, and every man praised 
greatly S. Dunstan for his holy life, good rule, and guiding. And in divers 
places, whereas he visited and saw curates that were not good, ne propice 
for the weal of the souls that they had cure of, he would discharge them and 


put them out of their benefices, and set in such as would entend and were 
good men, as ye shall find more plainly of this matter in the life of S. 
Oswald. 

And on a time as he sat at a prince’s table, he looked up and saw his 
father and mother above in heaven, and then he thanked our Lord God of 
his great mercy and goodness that it pleased him to show him that sight. 
And another time as he lay in his bed he saw the brightness of heaven, and 
heard angels singing Kyrie eleison after the note of Kyrie rex splendens, 
which was to him a full great comfort. And another time he was in his 
meditations, he had hanging on the wall in his chamber an harp, on which 
otherwhile he would harp anthems of our Lady, and of other saints, and 
holy hymns, and it was so that the harp sounded full melodiously without 
touching of any hand that he could see, this anthem was, Gaudent in celis 
anime sanctorum, wherein this holy saint Dunstan had great joy. He had a 
special grace of our Lord that such heavenly joys and things were showed 
to him in this wretched world for his great comfort. And after this he 
became all sick and feeble, and upon holy Thursday he sent for all his 
brethren and asked of them forgiveness, and also forgave them all 
trespasses and assoiled them of all their sins, and the third day after he 
passed out of this world to God, full of virtues, the year of our Lord nine 
hundred and eighty-eight. And hls soul was borne up to heaven with merry 
song of angels, all the people hearing that were at his death. And his body 
lieth at Canterbury in a worshipful shrine, whereas our Lord showeth for his 
servant S. Dunstan many fair and great miracles, wherefore our Lord be 
praised, world without end. Amen. 


St. Aldhelm 


S. Aldhelm the confessor was born in England. His father highs Kenton; he 
was brother unto Ina, king of this land, and when king Ina was dead, 
Kenton was made king after him, and then this holy child Aldhelm was set 
to school in the house of Malmesbury, where afterward he was made abbot. 
And then he did there great cost in building and did do make there a full 
royal abbey. And when the pope heard of his great holiness, he sent for him 
to come to Rome, and when he was there the pope welcomed him and was 
much glad of his good living, and there he abode long time with the pope, 
and gat full great privileges and liberties to the house of Malmesbury, in 
such wise that no bishop in England should visit ne have to do there, ne the 
king to let them of their free election, but chose their abbot among the 
convent themselves. And when he had gotten all this of the pope he was full 
glad and joyful, and lived there holily a long time. And on a day hesaid 
mass in the church of S. John Lateran, and when mass was done, there was 
no man that would take his chasuble from him at the end of the mass, and 
then he saw the sunbeam shine through the glass window, and hung his 
chasuble thereon, whereof all the people marvelled greatly of that miracle, 
and the same chasuble is yet at Malmesbury, the colour thereof is purple. 
And within short time after, he came again into England, and brought with 
him many privileges under the pope’s seal, which after, king Ina confirmed 
all that the pope had granted to the house of Malmesbury. This was about 
the year of our Lord seven hundred and six. And that time there fell a great 
variance among the bishops of this land for the holding of Easter day, but S. 
Aldhelm made a book that all men should know for ever when Easter day 
should fall, the which book is yet at Malmesbury. And that abbey he did do 
make in the worship of our blessed Lady. And Brightwold that was 
archbishop of Canterbury heard of Aldhelm’s holy living, and he sent for 
him to be his chancellor, and they lived together full holily long time, and 
each was full glad and joyful of the other. 


And on a day as they stood at the seaside by Dover Castle, they saw a 
ship laden with merchandise not far from them, and S. Aldhelm called to 
them to wit if they had any ornaments longing to holy church within their 
ship to sell. But the merchants had disdain of him, and thought he was not 
of power to buy such things as they had to sell, and departed from the holy 
man. But anon fell on them so great a tempest that they were in peril for to 
perish, and then one of them said: We suffer this trouble because we had 
disdain of the words of yonder holy man, and therefore let us all meekly 
desire him to pray for us to our Lord Jesu Christ. They did so, and anon the 
tempest ceased, and then they came to this holy man and brought to him a 
full fair Bible, the which is yet at Malmesbury unto this day. And four years 
before his death he was made bishop of Dorset by the archbishop of 
Canterbury and by other bishops, but within short time after he died, and 
lieth buried at Malmesbury thereas he was abbot. And after that S. Egewin 
came to offer at his tomb, fettered with chains of iron fast locked, and from 
thence he went so to Rome to the pope, alway wearing those fetters which 
was to him great pain, God reward him his meed. And S. Aldhelm, ere he 
died, cursed all them that did any wrong in breaking of the privileges of the 
said abbey of Malmesbury, and them that help the house to maintain God’s 
service shall have God’s blessing and his. And when he had lain long in the 
earth he was translated, and laid in a full rich shrine, whereas our Lord 
showeth daily for his holy servant many fair miracles. Then let us pray S. 
Aldhelm to pray for us unto our Lord God, that we may in this wretched 
vale of this world so bewail our sins and amend our living that we may 
come to everlasting life in heaven. Amen. 


St. Austin that brought Christendom to England 


S. Austin was a holy monk and sent in to England, to preach the faith of our 
Lord Jesu Christ, by S. Gregory, then being pope of Rome. The which had a 
great zeal and love unto England, as is rehearsed all along in his legend, 
how that he saw children of England in the market of Rome for to be sold, 
which were fair of visage, for which cause he demanded licence and 
obtained to go into England for to convert the people thereof to christian 
faith. And he being on the way the pope died and he was chosen pope, and 
was countermanded and came again to Rome. And after, when he was 
sacred into the papacy, he remembered the realm of England, and sent S. 
Austin, as head and chief, and other holy monks and priests with him, to the 
number of forty persons, unto the realm of England. And as they came 
toward England they came in the province of Anjou, purposing to have 
rested all night at a place called Pounte, say a mile from the city and river of 
Ligerim, but the women scomed and were so noyous to them that they 
drove them out of the town, and they came unto a fair broad elm, and 
purposed to have rested there that night, but one of the women which was 
more cruel than the other purposed to drive them thence, and came so nigh 
them that they might not rest there that night. And then S. Austin took his 
staff for to remove from that place, and suddenly his staff sprang out of his 
hand with a great violence, the space of three furlongs thence, and there 
sticked fast in the earth. And when S. Austin came to his staff and pulled it 
out of the earth, incontinent by the might of our Lord, sourded and sprang 
there a fair well or fountain of clear water which refreshed him well and all 
his fellowship. And about that well they rested all that night, and they that 
dwelled thereby saw all that night over that place a great light coming from 
heaven which covered all that place where these holy men lay. And on the 
mom S. Austin wrote in the earth with his staff beside the well these words 
following: Here had Austin, the servant of the servants of God, hospitality, 
whom S. Gregory the pope hath sent to convert England. 


On the morn when the holy men were departed, the dwellers of the coasts 
thereby which saw the light in the night tofore, came thither and found there 
a fair well, of the which they marvelled greatly. And when they saw the 
scripture written in the earth then they were greatly abashed because of 
their unkindness, and repented them full sore of that they had mocked them 
the day before. And after, they edified there a fair church in the same place 
in the worship of S. Austin, the which the bishop of Anjou hallowed. And 
to the hallowing thereof came so great multitude of people that they trod the 
corn in the fields down all plain, like unto a floor clean swept, for there was 
no sparing of it. Notwithstanding, at the time of reaping, that ground so 
trodden bare more com and better than any other fields beside, not trodden, 
did. And the high altar of that church standeth over the place where S. 
Austin wrote with his staff by the well, and yet unto this day may no 
woman come in to that church. But there was a noble woman that said that 
she was not guilty in offending S. Austin, and took a taper in her hand and 
went for to offer it in the said church; but the sentence of almighty God may 
not be revoked, for as soon as she entered the church her bowels and sinews 
began to shrink and she fell down dead in ensample of all other women; 
whereby we may understand that injury done against a saint displeaseth 
greatly almighty God. 

And from thence S. Austin and his fellowship came into England and 
arrived in the isle of Thanet in East Kent, and king Ethelbert reigned that 
time in Kent, which was a noble man and a mighty. To whom S. Austin 
sent, showing the intent of his coming from the court of Rome, and said that 
he had brought to him right joyful and pleasant tidings, and said that if he 
would obey and do after his preaching that he should have everlasting joy in 
the bliss of heaven, and should reign with almighty God in his kingdom. 
And then king Ethelbert hearing this, commanded that they should abide 
and tarry in the same isle, and that all things should be ministered to them 
that were necessary, unto the time that he were otherwise advised. And soon 
after, the king came to them in the same isle, and he being in the field, S. 
Austin with his fellowship came and spake with him, having tofore them 
the sign of the cross, singing by the way the litany, beseeching God 
devoutly to strengthen them and help. And the king received him and his 
fellowship, and in the same place S. Austin preached a glorious sermon, and 
declared to the king the christian faith openly and the great merit and avail 


that should come thereof in time coming. And when he had ended his 
sermon the king said to him: Your promises be full fair that ye bring, but 
because they be new and have not been heard here before, we may not yet 
give consent thereto; nevertheless, because ye be come as pilgrims from far 
countries, we will not be grievous ne hard to you, but we will receive you 
meekly and minister to you such things as be necessary, neither we will 
forbid you, but as many as ye can convert to your faith and religion by your 
preaching ye shall have licence to baptize them, and to accompany them to 
your law. And then the king gave to them a mansion in the city of 
Dorobermence, which now is called Canterbury. And when they drew nigh 
the city they came in with a cross of silver, and with procession singing the 
litany, praying almighty God of succour and help that he would take away 
his wrath from the city and to inflame the hearts of the people to receive his 
doctrine. And then S. Austin and his fellowship began to preach there the 
word of God, and about there in the province, and such people as were well 
disposed anon were converted, and followed this holy man. And by the holy 
conversation and miracles that they did much people were converted and 
great fame arose in the country. And when it came to the king’s ear, anon he 
came to the presence of S. Austin and desired him to preach again, and then 
the word of God so inflamed him, that incontinent, as soon as the sermon 
was ended, the king fell down to the feet of S. Austin and said sorrowfully: 
Alas! woe is me, that I have erred so long and know not of him that thou 
speakest of, thy promises be so delectable that I think it all too long till I be 
christened, wherefore, holy father, I require thee to minister to me the 
sacrament of baptism. And then S. Austin, seeing the great meekness and 
obedience of the king that he had to be christened, he took him up with 
weeping tears and baptized him with all his household and meiny, and 
enformed them diligently in the christian faith with great joy and gladness. 
And when all this was done S. Austin, desiring the health of the people of 
England, went forth on foot to York; and when he came nigh to the city 
there met him a blind man which said to him: O thou holy Austin, help me 
that am full needy. To whom S. Austin said: I have no silver, but such as I 
have I give thee; in the name of Jesu Christ arise and be all whole, and with 
that word he received his sight and believed in our Lord and was baptized. 
And upon Christmas day he baptized, in the river named Swale, ten 
thousand men without women and children, and there was a great multitude 


of people resorting to the said river, which was so deep that no man might 
pass over on foot, and yet by miracle of our Lord there was neither man, 
woman, ne child drowned, but they that were sick were made whole both in 
body and in soul. And in the same place they builded a church in the 
worship of God and S. Austin. And when S. Austin had preached the faith 
to the people and had confirmed them steadfastly therein, he returned again 
from York, and by the way he met a leper asking help, and when S. Austin 
had said these words to him: In the name of Jesu Christ be thou cleansed 
from all thy leprosy, anon all his filth fell away, and a fair new skin 
appeared on his body so that he seemed all a new man. 

Also as S. Austin came in to Oxfordshire to a town that is called 
Compton to preach the word of God, to whom the curate said: Holy father, 
the lord of this lordship hath been ofttimes warned of me to pay his tithes to 
God, and yet he withholdeth them, and therefore I have cursed him, and I 
find him the more obstinate. To whom S. Austin said: Son, why payest thou 
not thy tithes to God and to the church? Knowest thou not that the tithes be 
not thine but belong to God? And then the knight said to him: I know well 
that I till the ground, wherefore I ought as well to have the tenth sheaf as the 
ninth, and when S. Austin could not turn the knight’s entent, then he 
departed from him and went to mass. And ere he began he charged that all 
they that were accursed should go out of the church, and then rose a dead 
body and went out in to the churchyard with a white cloth on his head, and 
stood still there till the mass was done. And then S. Austin went to him and 
demanded him what be was, and he answered and said: I was sometime lord 
of this town, and because I would not pay my tithes to my curate he 
accursed me, and so I died and went to hell. And then S. Austin bade bring 
him to the place where his curate was buried, and then the carrion brought 
him thither to the grave, and because that all men should know that life and 
death be in the power of God, S. Austin said: I command thee in the name 
of God to arise, for we have need of thee, and then he arose anon, and stood 
before all the people. To whom S. Austin said: Thou knowest well that our 
Lord is merciful, and I demand thee, brother, if thou knowest this man? and 
he said: Yea, would God that I had never known him, for he was a 
withholder of his tithes, and in all his life an evil doer, thou knowest that 
our Lord is merciful, and as long as the pains of hell endure let us also be 
merciful to all christians. And then S. Austin delivered to the curate a rod, 


and there the knight kneeling on his knees was assoiled, and then he 
commanded him to go again to his grave, and there to abide till the day of 
doom; and he entered anon into his grave and forthwith fell to ashes and 
powder. And then S. Austin said to the priest: How long hast thou lain here? 
and he said a hundred and fifty years; and then he asked how it stood with 
him, and he said: Well, holy father, for I am in everlasting bliss; and then 
said S. Austin: Wilt thou that I pray to almighty God that thou abide here 
with us to confirm the hearts of men in very belief? And then he said: Nay, 
holy father, for I am in a place of rest; and then said S. Austin: Go in peace, 
and pray for me and for all holy church, and he then entered again into his 
grave, and anon the body was tumed to earth. Of this sight the lord was sore 
afeard, and came all quaking to S. Austin and to his curate, and demanded 
forgiveness of his trespass, and promised to make amends and ever after to 
pay his tithes and to follow the doctrine of S. Austin. 

After this S. Austin entered into Dorsetshire, and came in to a town 
whereas were wicked people who refused his doctrine and preaching utterly 
and drove him out of the town, casting on him the tails of thornbacks, or 
like fishes, wherefore he besought almighty God to show his judgement on 
them, and God sent to them a shameful token, for the children that were 
born after in that place had tails, as it is said, till they had repented them. It 
is said commonly that this fell at Strood in Kent, but blessed be God at this 
day is no such deformity. Item in another place there were certain people 
which would in no wise give faith to his preaching ne his doctrine, but 
scorned and mocked him, wherefore God took such vengeance that they 
burned with fire invisible, so that their skin was red as blood, and suffered 
SO great pain that they were constrained to come and ask forgiveness of S. 
Austin, and then he prayed God for them that they might be acceptable to 
him and receive baptism and that he would release their pain, and then he 
christened them and that burning heat was quenched and they were made 
perfectly whole, and felt never after more thereof. On a time, as S. Austin 
was in his prayers, our Lord appeared to him, and comforting him with a 
gentle and familiar speech, said: O thou my good servant and true, be thou 
comforted and do manly, for I thy Lord God am with thee in all thine 
affection, and mine ears be open to thy prayers, and for whom thou 
demandest any petition thou shalt have thy desire, and the gate of 
everlasting life is open to thee, where thou shalt joy with me without end. 


And in that same place where our Lord said these words he fixed his staff 
into the ground, and a well of clear water sourded and sprang up in that 
same place, the which well is called Cerne, and it is in the country of 
Dorset, whereas now is builded a fair abbey, and is named Cerne after the 
well. And the church is builded in the same place whereas our Lord 
appeared to S. Austin. Also in the same country was a young man that was 
lame, dumb, and deaf, and by the prayers of S. Austin he was made whole, 
and then soon after he was dissolute and wanton, and noyed and grieved the 
people with jangling and talking in the church. And then God sent to him 
his old infirmity again, because of his misguiding, and at the last he fell to 
repentance, and asked God forgiveness and S. Austin. And S. Austin prayed 
for him and he was made whole again the second time, and after that he 
continued in good and virtuous living to his life’s end. 

And after this S. Austin, full of virtues, departed out of this world unto 
our Lord God, and lieth buried at Canterbury in the abbey that he founded 
there in the worship and rule, whereas our Lord God showeth yet daily 
many miracles. And the third day before the nativity of our Lady is 
hallowed the translation of S. Austin. In which night a citizen of 
Canterbury, being that time at Winchester, saw heaven open over the church 
of S. Austin, and a burning ladder shining full bright, and angels coming 
down to the same church. And then him thought that the church had burned 
of the great light and brightness that came down on the ladder, and 
marvelled greatly what this should mean, for he knew nothing of the 
translation of S. Austin; and when he knew the truth, that on that time the 
body of the glorious saint was translated, he gave laud and thankings to 
almighty God, and we may verily know by that evident vision that it is an 
holy and devout place; and as it is said that of old time, ancient holy men 
that used to come thither would at the entry of it do off their hosen and 
shoes and durst not presume to go into that holy monastery but barefoot, 
because so many holy saints be there shrined and buried. And God hath 
showed so many miracles in that holy place for his blessed saint, S. Austin, 
that if I should write them here it should occupy a great book. Then let us 
pray unto S. Austin, father and apostle of England, by whom this land was 
converted unto the christian faith, and by his ordinance bishops were 
ordained to minister the sacraments, that he be moyen unto our Lord Jesu 


Christ, that we may here so live according to his doctrine that after this life 
we may come to everlasting bliss in heaven. Amen. 


St. Germain 


Germain is said of germ and of ana that is high, that is that there were found 
in the seed of Germain three sovereign things, that is heat natural, humour, 
and nourishing, and reason of semence or seed. Germain is said seed 
burgeoning, for he had in him heat by ardour of great dilection, humour by 
eagerness of devotion, and seed by virtue of his predication by which he 
engendered much people to the faith. And Constantinus the priest wrote his 
life to S. Censurius,bishop of Auxerre. 

S. Germain was of much noble lineage born in the city of Auxerre and 
was well learned in the arts liberal. And after, he went to Rome for to learn 
the sciences of droit and of the law, and there received he so much dignity 
that the senate sent him to the Frenchmen for to have the rule and dignity of 
Burgundy. And thus as he governed the city of Auxerre more diligently than 
the other, there was in the middle of the city a tree called a pineapple tree, 
on which were hanged on the branches of this tree, for the marvel of chase 
and hunting, the heads of wild beasts that had been slain. But when S. 
Amadour, which was bishop of this city, reproved them of such vanities, 
and warned them to hew down this tree, they would not consent thereto in 
any manner. And on a time, when Germain was not in the city, the bishop 
did do hew down this tree, and did do burn it. And when Germain knew it 
he was much angry, and forgot christian religion, and came with a great 
multitude of knights for to have slain the bishop. And then the bishop knew 
by revelation divine that S. Germain should be his successor, and forbare 
and gave place to his hastiness, and went to Autun, and after, when he was 
come again to Auxerre, he enclosed much subtilly Germain within the 
church and sacred him there, and said to him that he should be his successor 
in the bishopric, and so he was; for a little after S. Amadour died and all the 
people required S. Germain to be bishop, and then he gave all his riches to 
poor people, and changed his wife into his sister, and tormented his body by 
the space of thirty years, that he never ate bread of wheat, ne drank wine, ne 


used no pottage, and would have never salt to make his meat savoury. And 
two times in the year he would drink wine, that was at Easter and 
Christmas, and yet for to take away the savour of the wine he would put 
therein plenty of water, and in his refection he would take barley bread with 
ashes, and fasted every day, and never ate but in the even. In winter ne 
summer he had but one clothing, and that was the hair next his body, a coat 
and a gown, and if it happed so that he gave not his vesture to some poor 
body, he would wear it till it were broken and torn. His bed was environed 
with ashes, hair, and sackcloth, and his head lay no higher than his 
shoulders, but all day wept, and bare about his neck divers relics of saints. 
He ware none other clothing, and he went oft barefoot and seldom ware any 
girdle. The life that he led was above man’s power. His life was so straight 
and hard that it was marvel and pity to see his flesh, and was like a thing 
not credible, and he did so many miracles that, if his merits had not gone 
before, they should have been trowed phantasms. In a time he was 
harboured in a place where always after supper the tables were covered 
when all men had supped, whereof he marvelled, and demanded the host 
wherefore they covered the tables again after supper, and the host said it 
was for his neighbours that came to drink each with other. And that night S. 
Germain concluded to watch for to see what it should be. It was not long 
after that there came in there a great multitude of devils, and sat at the table 
in likeness of men and women; and when the holy man saw them he 
commanded them that they should not depart, and then sent to awake the 
host, and all the neighbours and guests on all sides, in such wise that every 
man and woman were found in their houses, and he made all them to come 
and see if they knew any of them. And they said nay; and then he showed 
them that they were devils; of whom the people was much abashed because 
the devils mocked them so. And then S. Germain conjured them, and they 
went their way, and never after returned. 

In a time S. Lupus bishop of Troyes was besieged by the king Attila, and 
S. Lupus went upon the gate, and demanded who he was that assieged and 
asSailed them, and the king said to him: I am he, Attila, the scourge and rod 
of God. And then the meek bishop said to him, sore weeping: I am Lupus 
that have wasted the flock of God and have need of the scourging of God; 
and then S. Lupus commanded to open the gates, and all the people of 
Attila were so, by the will of God, blinded, and they passed through the 


town, and saw no men of the city, ne did no hurt to nobody. And then the 
blessed S. Lupus took S. Germain with him and went into Britain, whereas 
there were heresies. But when they were on the sea there arose a right great 
tempest, which by the merits of S. Germain was anon appeased. Then they 
were honestly received of the people of the country, whose coming the 
devils that S. Germain had driven out of such bodies as were beset had told 
their coming. And when they had been a while in England and had 
convanquished the heretics, they returned into their countries and proper 
places. 

On a time it happed that S. Germain lay sick of a malady in a street, and 
the street was taken with fire, and men counselled him to be borne thence 
for peril of the fire, and then he put himself against the fire, and the flame 
burnt all about, and touched nothing that Germain lay in. 

Another time he returned in to Britain for the heresies, and one of his 
disciples followed him hastily, and fell sick and lay down in a town, and 
there died; and when S. Germain returned thereby he demanded to see the 
sepulchre of his disciple which there was dead, and did do open his 
sepulchre, and he called him by his name, and demanded him what he did, 
and if he would no longer go with him, and that other answered and said 
that he was well, and all things were to him soft and sweet, and would no 
more come here; and the holy man granted it him that he should abide in 
rest, and he remised himself in his grave and slept in our Lord. 

He preached on a time in the country of Britain in such wise that the king 
of Britain forbade him his house, and his people also. Then it happed that 
the king’s cowherd went to the pasture with his kine, and received his 
portion at the king’s palace, and bare it to his little house. Then went S. 
Germain and his fellowship for to see where they might be lodged, and the 
cowherd brought them to his house, and he saw that they had great hunger, 
but he had not meat for them and him. This cowherd had but one calf; he 
slew it and gave it to them, and they took it debonairly of the little good that 
he had, and when they had supped and said graces, S. Germain did do 
gather together all the bones of the calf and laid them under the skin, and 
after, made his prayers to God, and anon then the calf arose all alive and 
whole as he was tofore. And the next day after, S. Germain demanded the 
king why he had forbidden him his house, and the king was much abashed 


and could not answer. Then said S. Germain to him: Thou shalt no more 
reign, but thou shalt leave thy realm to one better than thee. 

And as they of Saxony should fight against the Britons, and they saw that 
they were but few, and saw the holy man pass by, they called him. And then 
S. Germain and his fellows preached so long to them that they came to 
grace of baptism. And on Easter day they cast off their armours, and by 
great desire of faith purposed them to fight. And when the other heard that, 
they purposed to go against them hardily for they were dissevered, and S 
Germain hid him away with his people, and warned them when he cried: 
Alleluia! they should answer with one voice, and when the saints had cried, 
alleluia! and the other had answered, their enemies had so great dread that 
they threw all their harness and armours away, and weened certainly that all 
the mountains should fall on them and also heaven, and so they fled all 
afraid. 

On a time as S. Germain passed by Autun and went to the tomb of S. 
Cassian, he enquired how it stood with him; he answered to him out of the 
tomb wherein he day, and said: I am in sweet rest and abide the coming of 
the Redeemer. And he said to him: Rest in peace in the name of our Lord, 
and pray for us devoutly that we may deserve the holy joys of the 
resurrection. And when S. Germain came in Ravenna he was received much 
honorably of Placida the queen, and of Valentinian her son, and at the 
supper she sent to him a great vessel of silver full of delicious meat, the 
which he received, and gave the meat to his servants, andretained the vessel 
of silver for to give to the poor. And instead of this gift he sent to the queen 
a dish of wood or of tree and a barley loaf, the which she received gladly, 
and after, did do cover that dish with silver and kept it long in great 
devotion. On a time that the said queen had desired him to dine with her, he 
accorded thereto gladly, and because he was weary of travail, of fasting and 
watching, he came upon an ass from his house unto the palace, and anon as 
he was at dinner his ass died. And when the queen knew that his ass was 
dead, she was much sorrowful, and did do present him a right fair and good 
horse. And when the saint saw him so richly adorned and apparelled he 
would in no wise take it, but said: Show to me where mine ass is, for he that 
brought me hither shall bring me home again. And then he went to his ass, 
that lay dead, and said to him: Let us return home again, and anon the ass 
arose and shook him as he had risen from sleep and that he had no harm, 


and then Germain remounted on his ass and rode home. But tofore ere he 
departed from Ravenna he said that he should not be long in this world, and 
anon after he became sick of the fevers, and the seventh day after, he passed 
unto our Lord and his body was borne into France, as he had required to the 
queen. And he died about the year of our Lord four hundred and twenty. 

S. Germain had promised, by his life, to S. Eusebius bishop of Versailles, 
that when he returned he should hallow his church that he had founded and 
when S. Eusebius, bishop of Versailles understood that he was dead, he 
would himself hallow his church, and made to light the candles and tapers, 
but the more they lighted them the more were they extinct and put out. And 
when Eusebius saw that, he perceived that the dedication was made ere he 
would come and do it, or else of some other bishop. And when the body of 
S. Germain was brought to Versailles, as soon as it was entered in to the 
church all the tapers were lit divinely. Then S. Eusebius remembered the 
promises of S. Germain, and that which he promised, living, he would do it 
being dead. But it is not to be understood of the great Eusebius of 
Versailles, that this was done in his time, for he died under Valens the 
emperor, and from the death of him unto the death of S. Germain was more 
than fifty years from that one to that other, but this was another Eusebius 
under whom this said thing was done. 


St. Peter the Exorcist or Deacon 


S. Peter the deacon was bound with chains of iron in prison of one 
Archemius whose daughter was vexed of a fiend, wherefore he was much 
sorrowful. Then said S. Peter to him that Jesu Christ should well heal her if 
he would believe in him. To whom Archemius answered: I marvel much of 
thee because thou sufferest so much for thy God and I see that he may not 
deliver thee. S. Peter said: He will well that I suffer for to deserve the glory 
that alway shall endure, but he can well deliver me if he would, and heal 
also thy daughter. To whom Archemius said: I shall double thy chains, and 
if then thy God may deliver thee, and also make my daughter whole, I shall 
believe in him. And when that was done, S. Peter, clad in white clothes, 
holding the sign of the cross, appeared to him, and then anon Archemius 
fell down to his feet and his daughter was made all whole. He then with all 
his house received baptism and he let out of prison all the christian men and 
all them that would be christian, and he with many other that believed were 
baptized of S. Marcellin priest. When the provost of Rome heard this he 
made all the christian men come tofore him, whom Archemius gathered 
together, kissing their hands, and said that who would come to be martyred 
should come hardily without dread, and he that dare not come, let him go in 
peace where he will. And when the provost knew for certain that S. Peter 
and S. Marcellin had baptized them, he made them come tofore him, and 
departed that one from that other, and put them so in prison. And S. 
Marcellin was laid naked upon broken glass, without light or water and S. 
Peter was imprisoned in a strait place wherein he was strained. Then came 
an angel from heaven and unbound S. Marcellin, and clad him, and brought 
him with Peter into the house of Archemius, because they should seven 
days comfort the people busily. After, when he found not Marcellin in 
prison whereas he had set him, he sent for Archemius and commanded him 
and his household to do sacrifice, and they would not obey to him. He put 
then him and his wife into a pit in the earth. Then when S. Marcellin and S. 


Peter heard tell the adventure of Archemius, they came to him and sung 
mass in the same pit with seven christian men that defended them, and after, 
they said to the paynims: We might well, if we would, deliver Archemius 
and hide ourselves, but we will do neither. Then the paynims smote 
Archemius with a sword through the body and killed him, and after, stoned 
to death his wife and his daughter. Then brought they S. Marcellin and S. 
Peter to the black isle and there beheaded them, which place is called now 
Candia, for their martyrdom, and thus they suffered martyrdom the year of 
grace seven hundred and eighty-seven, and they that smote off their heads 
saw their souls, adorned with roses and precious stones, borne up to heaven 
by angels. One Dorotheus, that was one of them that beheaded them, saw it, 
wherefore he became christian and lived after a holy life and after rested in 
our Lord. 


SS. Prime and Felician 


Primus is as much to say as sovereign and great, and Felician is as much to 
say as a blessed or happy old man. Primus is said sovereign and great in 
dignity, for suffering of his martyrdom, and puissant for the operation of 
miracles, holy for the perfection of his life, and blessed for his glorious 
fruition. Felician is said happy old man, not only for the ancient of time, but 
for the reverence of dignity, for the ripeness of wisdom, and for the weight 
of his manners. 

Prime and Felician were accused to the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian, of the priests and bishops of the idols, to the end that they 
should do sacrifice, and they said but if they so did their gods would do 
nothing for them. Then, by the commandment of the emperors, they were 
shut in prison and bound with chains of iron, but anon after, the angel 
unbound them and presented them tofore the emperor, and when he found 
them fast and firm in the faith he did do beat them, and after that departed 
one of them from that other, and then said the provost to S. Felician that he 
should have pity on his old age, and that he should sacrifice to their gods. 
Then answered he: Lo! I am four score years old, and it is thirty years since 
I knew the truth, and that I have purposed to serve God, which may well 
deliver me from thy hands. Then the provost did him be bounden, and made 
nails to be driven into his feet and hands, and said to him: Thou shalt be in 
this point so long till thou consent to us and shalt do our wills. And when 
the provost saw that he suffered his martyrdom so gladly and so joyously, 
he did him to be tormented again, and commanded that nothing should be 
ministered to him to eat. After this he made S. Prime to come tofore him 
and said to him: Lo! thy brother hath consented to the saying of the emperor 
and therefore he is worshipped greatly in his palace, do thou the same wise. 
To whom he said: Though thou be the son of the devil yet in part thou 
sayest the truth that my brother hath consented to the decree of my heavenly 
emperor. Then the provost was angry, and commanded to set fire and burn 


his sides, and to pour boiling lead in to his mouth in the presence of 
Felician, to fear him withal, and he drank it as sweetly as it had been cold 
water. Then the provost, being all angry and enraged, commanded two lions 
to be put to them, which anon as they were put to them fell down to their 
feet and stood afore them like meek lambs. Then after, he sent two cruel 
bears which anon became as mild and debonair as the lions. There were in 
the place that saw this well twelve thousand men, of whom five hundred 
believed in Jesu Christ. Then the provost did the saints to be beheaded, and 
threw their bodies to dogs and to birds, but they never touched them, and 
after this christian men buried them. And these blessed saints were thus 
martyred the year of our Lord two hundred and eightyseven. Then let us 
pray to these saints that we may come to everlasting bliss in heaven. Amen. 


The Holy Apostle St. Barnabas 


Barnabas is as much to say as the son of him that cometh, or the son of 
consolation, or the son of a prophet, or a son concluding. He is four times 
said a son by four manners of expositions, he is said son in scripture by 
reason of generation, of erudition, of imitation, and of adoption. He was 
regenerate of Jesu Christ by baptism, and he was taught by the gospel and 
followed him by martyrdom, and adopted by heavenly reward, and this was 
touching himself. As touching others he was coming, comforting, 
prophesying and concluding. Coming, in running and preaching over all, 
and that appeareth for he was fellow of S. Paul. Comforting poor people 
and desolate, to poor people in giving alms, to desolate in sending epistles 
in the name of the apostles. Prophesying for he flowered by the spirit of 
prophecy. In concluding, for he concluded a great multitude of people and 
converted them to the faith, as it appeareth when he was sent to Antioch. 
And that saith the book called the Acts of the Apostles. As to the first he 
was a man and manly, to the second good; as to the third, full of the Holy 
Ghost, and as to the fourth, true. His passion Bede compiled out of Greek 
into Latin. 

S. Barnabas was a deacon, and was born in Cyprus, and was one of the 
seventy-two disciples of our Lord, and is greatly praised in the history of 
the Acts of the Apostles of many good things that were in him, for he was 
right well informed and ordinate, as well to himself as to God and to his 
neighbour. He was well ordinate in himself after three virtues that be in the 
soul, that is to say reason, desire, and strength; he had reason illumined with 
the clearness of very knowledge, hereof is said in the Acts of the Apostles, 
the thirteenth chapter. It is said that there were in the church of Antioch 
doctors, prophets and great masters in holy scripture among whom were 
Barnabas, Simon, and many other great clerks, yet had he desire well 
ordinate and expurged them from the dust of all worldly affection, and 
thereof is found in the Acts of Apostles the fourth chapter, that he sold a 


field that he had, and the value and price thereof he laid at the feet of the 
apostles. And the gloss saith: S. Barnabas showed to us herein that we 
ought leave the things that men should not put thereon their desire ne their 
heart, and taught us to despise gold and silver, by that that he laid the silver 
at the feet of the apostles, yet had he the virtue of the soul which is called 
strength, well affrmed with prowess of patience, and that may we see on the 
great things and high that he emprised, and on the great penances that he 
did, and on the great torments and pains that he suffered. Great things then 
he emprised, and that may we see when he took upon him to convert so 
great a city as was Antioch. For when S. Paul came into Jerusalem anon 
after his conversion, and would accompany him with the disciples, they fled 
all away, like sheep do from wolves, but Barnabas went anon to him, and 
took and brought him in to the company of the apostles. After, he enforced 
his body with great penances that he did, for he tormented it with aspre and 
hard fastings, yet was S. Barnabas a man enforced to suffer pains and 
torments; for he and S. Paul abandoned their lives overall for the love of our 
Lord Jesu Christ. Secondly, he was ordained as touching to God in bearing, 
authority, majesty, and bounty. He bare honour and reverence unto the great 
authority of God, after that we find in the Acts of the Apostles the thirteenth 
chapter, when the Holy Ghost said: Take ye to me apart, Barnabas and Paul, 
for to do the office that I have chosen them to. Yet S. Barnabas bare honour 
to the great majesty of God, for when there should be done reverence to him 
and sacrifice as to a God, and was called Jupiter as he that went before, and 
they called Paul, Mercury, as a fair and wise speaker. Anon Barnabas and 
Paul rent and tare their coats, and cried all on high: Ye people, what do ye? 
We be mortal as ye be, which warn you to turn and convert to the very God 
living, Jesu Christ. After, S. Barnabas bare reverence to the bounty of God, 
after that is found in the Acts of Apostles the fifteenth chapter. Some 
converts of the Jews would minish the bounty of the grace of God, and said 
that this grace that our Lord had done in his passion sufficed not to save us 
without circumcision. Against this error S. Paul and Barnabas withstood 
vigorously, and showed to them appertly that the grace and bounty that God 
hath done is sufficient, without the law, to our salvation. After they sent to 
the apostles this question, the which they sent anon through the world in 
epistles against this foolish error. After, S. Barnabas was right strongly well 
ordained against his neighbours, for all them that were committed to his 


cure he nourished and fed, in word, in example and in benefits. In word, for 
he pronounced to them the holy word of God and the gospel. Hereof is said 
in the Acts of the Apostles, that Paul and Barnabas abode in Antioch 
preaching the word of God. That may be seen by the great multitude of 
people that he converted in the city of Antioch, for they converted so much 
people there, that the disciples lost their special name and were called 
christian men as the other. Yet nourished he them that he had charge of by 
good ensample, for his life was to all them that saw him as a mirror of 
holiness and the exemplar of all religion. For he was in all his works noble 
and hardy, and well embellished of all good works, and was full of the Holy 
Ghost, and enlumined and light in the faith of our Lord. All these four 
things be touched of him in the Acts of the Apostles, and yet nourisheth he 
them by benefits in two manners, that is in alms temporal, is administering 
to the poor their necessity, and in other alms spiritual, in forgiving all 
rancour and evil will. The first alms did S. Barnabas, for he bare to such as 
were in right great poverty and misery, that as was needful for them to live, 
for after that we find in the Acts of the Apostles, there was a great famine in 
the time of Claudius the emperor, which famine had Agabus prophesied, 
and because the disciples that would return to their brethren into Judea, sent 
unto the most ancient their alms by the hands of Barnabas and Paul. The 
second alms did S. Barnabas when he pardoned his anger to John, surnamed 
Mark. For when the said John, which was one of the disciples, was departed 
from the company of Barnabas and of Paul, he repented him, and would 
return to them, and Barnabas forgave it him and took him again to his 
disciple, but Paul would not receive him with him; nevertheless that which 
was done between them both was by good intention, for in this that 
Barnabas took him again, we may see the sweetness of his pity, and in this 
that S. Paul would not receive him, is showed the great savour of right that 
was in him, after that the gloss saith, Acts xv., because this John had been 
tofore the master of the law to defend the law of Jesu Christ, and had not 
contained him vigorously for to repress them, but had been negligent. For 
this reason S. Paul would not accord to receive him in to the company of 
the other. Nevertheless this departing that John was thus departed from the 
company of S. Paul and from the other, was for no vice that was in him, but 
for the sharpness and inspiring of the Holy Ghost, to the end that they might 
preach in divers places; after that it happed after. For when Barnabas was 


on a time in the city of Iconium, a man with a clear shining visage appeared 
by night to this John aforesaid, his cousin, and said to him thus: John, have 
in thee no doubtance, but be strong and vigorous, for from henceforth thou 
shalt no more be called John, but thou shalt be called right high enhanced. 
And when he had told this to his cousin S. Barnabas, he answered and said 
to him: Keep thee well that thou tell this vision to no man, for in the same 
form he appeared to me that night after. 

When S. Barnabas and S. Paul had long preached in the city of Antioch, 
the angel of God appeared to S. Paul and said to him: Go hastily in to 
Jerusalem, for thou shalt find there some of the brethren that abide thee. 
Then Barnabas would go in to Cyprus to visit his friends and kin that were 
there, and S. Paul would go to Jerusalem; thus departed that one from that 
other by enticement of the Holy Ghost, that so had ordained it. And when S. 
Paul had showed to S. Barnabas this that the angel said, S. Barnabas 
answered to him: The will of God be done like as he hath ordained it. I go 
now into Cyprus, and more hereafter shall I not see thee, for there shall I 
end my life. Then he humbly kneeled down and fell to his feet weeping, and 
S. Paul, which had compassion of him, said unto him these words by 
consolation: Barnabas, weep no more, for our Lord will that it be so, our 
Lord hath appeared to me this night, and hath said to me: Let not ne give 
none empeshment to Barnabas for to go into Cyprus, for he shall there 
enlumine many folk and shall suffer there martyrdom. On a time that 
Barnabas and John issued out of Cyprus and found an enchanter named 
Elymas, which by his enchantment had taken away the sight from some and 
after given it to them again, he was much contrary to them and would not 
suffer them enter into the temple. After this, Barnabas saw on a day men 
and women, being all naked, running through the town, and made then great 
feast, whereof he was much angry and gave his malediction and curse to the 
temple, and suddenly a great part thereof fell down and slew a great part of 
the people. At the last S. Barnabas came into the city of Salome, but this 
enchanter aforesaid moved the people greatly against him, so much that the 
Jews came and took him and led him through the city with great shame, and 
would have delivered him to the judge of the city for to punish him and to 
put him to death. But when they heard say that a great and a puissant man 
was come in to the city, which was named Euseblus, and was of the lineage 
of the emperor Nero, the Jews had doubt that he would take him out of their 


hands and let him go, and therefore anon they bound a cord about his neck, 
and drew him out of the city, and there anon burnt him, but yet the felon 
Jews were not satisfied to martyr him so, for they took the bones of him and 
put them in a vessel of lead, and would have cast them into the sea, but 
John, his disciple, with two other of his disciples went by night into the 
place and took the holy bones and buried them in an holy place. Then, after 
that Sigbert saith, they abode in that place unto the time of the emperor 
Zeno and Gelasius the pope, that was the year of our Lord five hundred. 
After that then, as S. Dorotheus said, they were found by the revelation of 
S. Barnabas himself, and were from thence translated in to another place, 
and S. Dorotheus saith thus: Barnabas preached first at Rome of Christ. and 
was made bishop of Milan. 


SS. Vitus and Modestus 


Modestus is as much to say as attemperate which is one of the cardinal 
virtues, and two extremities go round about every virtue, and the virtue 
abideth in the midst. And the extremities of wisdom be treachery and folly; 
the extremities of attemperance be the accomplishment of all fleshly 
desires, and to do after his will; the extremities of strength be feeble 
courage and folly; and the extremities of justice be cruelty and default. And 
therefore Modestus was attemperate by means of virtues that were in him. 
Vitus is said of vita, that is, life. S. Austin, in libro de Trinitate deviseth of 
three manners of life, that is the life doing, that appertaineth to active life; a 
life idle that appertaineth to idleness; and a life spiritual which appertaineth 
to life contemplative, and this great manner of living was in him. Or Vitus 
is as much to say as virtue or right virtuous. 

S. Vitus was a child much noble that suffered martyrdom in the age of 
twelve years. His father beat him oft, because he despised the idols, but 
neither for beating ne smiting he would never worship them. When Valerian 
the provost of Lucca heard say hereof, he made him to come tofore him, 
and when S. Vitus would not do sacrifice for him ne for his words, he did 
do beat him with great staves. But the hands of them that beat him became 
dry and the hands of the provost also, in such wise that they might not 
bewield them. Then said the provost: Alas! alas! I have lost mine hands. 
Then said to him the child Vitus: Call thy gods and pray them that they help 
thee if they may. Then said the provost: Mayst thou heal me? The child 
answered: I may well heal thee in the name of my Lord Jesu Christ, and 
anon he made his prayer and healed him. Then said the provost to his 
father: Chastise thy son, to the end that he die not an evil death. Then his 
father brought him again to his own house, and made come to him harps, 
pipes and all manner instruments that he might have, and after did do come 
maidens for to play with him, and made him to have all manner of delights 
that he might get, to mollify and change his heart. And when he had been 


shut and enclosed in a chamber one day, there issued a marvellous odour 
and sweet savour, whereof his father and the meiny marvelled, and when 
the father looked in to the chamber, he saw two angels sitting by his son, 
and then said he: The gods be come into mine house, and anon after these 
words he was blind. Then assembled all the city of Lucca at the cry of the 
father, and the provost Valerian came also, and demanded what it was that 
was happed to him. And he said to him: I have seen in my house the gods 
all so shining and bright as fire, and because I might not suffer the 
clearness, I am become blind. Then led they him to the temple of Jove and 
promised unto him a bull, with horns of gold, for to have again his sight. 
But when he saw it availed him nothing, he required his son that he would 
pray for him, and anon he made his prayer unto God, and anon he was all 
whole. Yet for all that he would not believe in God, but thought how he 
might put his son to death. Then appeared the angel to a servant that kept 
him, whose name was Modestus, and said to him: Take this child and lead 
him unto a strange land. And anon he found a ship ready and entered 
therein, and so went out of the country. An angel brought meat to them, and 
he did many miracles in the country where he was. 

Now it happed that Diocletian, son of the emperor, had a wicked spirit in 
his body, and said openly that he would not go out till the child of Lucca 
named Vitus was come. Anon he sought all about the country, and after, 
when he was found, he was brought to the emperor. Then he demanded if 
he might heal his son; he answered: I shall not heal him, but our Lord shall. 
And anon he laid his hand on him and he was all whole, so that the devil 
left him. Then said Diocletian: My child, take counsel in thy works and do 
sacrifice unto our gods to the end that thou die not an evil death. And Vitus 
answered that he would never do sacrifice to their gods, and anon he was 
taken and put into prison with Modestus his servant, and they laid mill- 
stones upon their bodies. And anon the mill-stones fell off, and the prison 
began to shine of great light. And when it was told to the emperor they were 
taken out of prison, and after, S. Vitus was cast in to a fire burning, but by 
the might of God he issued out whole and safe without suffering of any 
harm. Then was there brought a terrible lion for to devour him, but anon by 
the virtue of the faith he became meek and debonair. After, the emperor 
made him to be hanged on a gibbet with Modestus and Crescentia his nurse, 
which always followed him. Then anon the air began to trouble and 


thunder, the earth to tremble, the temples of the idols to fall down and slew 
many. The emperor was afeard and smote himself on the breast with his fist 
saying: Alas ! alas ! a child hath overcome me. Then came an angel that 
unbound them and they found themselves by a river, and there resting and 
praying rendered their souls unto our Lord God, whose bodies were kept of 
eagles, and afterward, by the revelation of S. Vitus, a noble lady named 
Florentia took the bodies and buried them worshipfully. They suffered 
martyrdom under Diocletian about the year of our Lord two hundred and 
eighty-seven. 

It happed afterward that a gentleman of France bare away the heads and 
put them in a church which is a mile from Lusarches, named Fosses, and 
closed them in a wall unto the time that he might set them more honourably. 
But he died ere he might perform it, so that the heads were there whereas no 
man living knew where they were. It happed so after, that there was certain 
work in that church, and when the wall was broken where the heads lay and 
were discovered, the bells of that church began to sound by themselves. 
Then assembled the people to the church and found a writing which devised 
how they had been brought thither, and then they were laid more 
honourably and set, than they were tofore; and there then were showed 
many miracles. Then let us pray to these glorious saints that it may please 
them to pray to God for us in such wise that we may by their merits and 
prayers come to the glory of heaven, to which bring us the Father and Son 
and Holy Ghost. Amen. 


SS. Quirine and Juliet 


Quirine was son of a noble lady of Iconium, which lady would flee the 
persecution, and she went with her son Quirine, which then was but three 
years old, into the city of Tarsus in Cilicia. And she was there presented to 
Alexander the provost, and bare her child in her arms, which when her two 
chamberers saw that, anon they fled and left her alone. Then the provost 
took the child in his arms, and Juliet his mother refusing to do sacrifice, he 
made her to be scourged with raw sinews. And when the child saw his 
mother beaten he wept bitterly and made a lamentable noise, but the provost 
took it in his arms and danced it upon his knees, and would fain please the 
child with kissings and fair words. The child, alway beholding his mother, 
abhorred the kissings of the provost, and turned his head away from him 
with great indignation and scratched his face with his nails, and gave his 
cries consonant into his mother, as he should have said: And I am also 
christian. Then he bit the provost, and wrestling with him all to-scratched 
him. Then the provost, having indignation hereof and in a great anger, threw 
down the child off the steps whereas he sat in judgment, that the tender 
brain fell abroad out of his head upon the steps. Then Juliet seeing her son 
go to heaven tofore her, gave thankings unto God, and she was thereof right 
glad. Then it was commanded that Juliet should be flayed, and burming 
pitch cast on her, and at the last her head to be smitten off. And it is found 
in another legend that Quirine despised the tyrant as well when he glosed 
him as when he blamed him, and confessed him to be christian, howbeit 
that he was over-young to speak but the Holy Ghost spake in him. When 
then the provost demanded of him who had so taught him, he answered and 
said: O thou provost I marvel much thy folly which seest me so young of 
age, not being yet three years old, and demandest who hath taught me this 
divine wisdom; thou mayst clearly see that it cometh from God. When the 
child was beaten he cried: I am christian; and the more that he cried, the 
more strength among the torments he received. And the judge did do 


dismember the mother with the child, and all to-hew them in pieces, and 
because their members should not be buried of the christian people, he 
commanded that they should be cast and disperpled abroad. But not 
withstanding they were of an angel gathered together, and in the night 
buried by the christian people; whose bodies were showed in the time of 
Constantine the Great when peace was in the Church, by a maid which had 
been one of her chamberers, that then yet lived, and were had of all the 
people in great devotion. They suffered martyrdom about the year of our 
Lord three hundred and thirty under Alexander. 


St. Marine 


Marine was a noble virgin and was one only daughter to her father 
without brother or sister, and after the death of her mother, her father 
entered into a monastery of religion, and changed the habit of his daughter 
so that she seemed and was taken for his son and not a woman. Then the 
father prayed the abbot and his brethren that they would receive his only 
son, whom at his instance they received for to be a monk and was called of 
them all brother Marine. He began to live right religiously, and to be much 
obedient. When she was twenty-seven years and her father approached 
towards the death, he called his daughter to him, confirming her in her good 
purpose and commanding her that in no wise she should show ne do be 
known that she was a woman, and then her father died. She went ofttimes to 
the wood with the cart to fetch home wood, and because it was far from the 
monastery otherwhile she lodged in a goodman’s house whose daughter had 
conceived a child by a knight. And when it was perceived, she was thereof 
examined, who had begotten that child, and she said that it was the monk 
Marine had lain by her and gotten it. And then anon the father and mother 
went to the abbey and made a great complaint and a great clamour to the 
abbot for his monk Marine. Then the abbot, being hereof sore abashed, sent 
for Marine and demanded of him why he had done so horrible a sin. And he 
meekly answered and said: Holy father, I ask of our Lord mercy, for I have 
sinned. Then the abbot hearing this was much angry for the sorrow and 
shame, and commanded anon that he should be put out of the house. And 
then this Marine full patiently went out of the monastery, and dwelled at the 
gate three years, and lived straitly with a morsel of bread a day. And when 
the child was weaned from the mother’s pap, it was sent to the abbot, and 
he sent it to Marine, and bade him keep such treasure as he had brought 
forth. And then he took meekly and patiently the child and kept it with him 
there two years. All these things he took in great patience, and in all things 
gave to our Lord thankings; and at the last the brethren had pity on him and 


considered his humility and patience, and did so much to the abbot that he 
was taken into the monastery, and all the offices that were most foul were 
enjoined for him for to do. He took it all gladly, and all things he did 
patiently and devoutly, and at the last, being full of virtuous life, she died 
and departed out of this world. When they should take up the body and 
wash it for to dispose it to be buried they saw that she was a woman. All 
they were astonied and feared, and knowledged that they had trespassed 
greatly in the servant of God. Then they ran all for to see the sight, and 
asked forgiveness of their ignorance and trespass. Then bare they the body 
of her into the church and there honourably they buried it. Then she that 
infamed the servant of God was taken and vexed with a devil, and 
knowledging her sin came to the sepulchre of the blessed virgin, and there 
was delivered and made all whole. To whose tomb the people over all there 
about came and assembled, and there our Lord showed many miracles for 
his blessed virgin Marine. She died the fourteenth kalends of July. 


SS. Gervase and Prothase 


Gervase is said of gerar, which is as much to say as a vessel, or holy, or of 
gena, that is to say strange, and of syor, that is little, for he was holy by 
merit of his life; a vessel for to receive virtues in himself; strange by 
despising of the world, and he was little by despising of himself. Prothase is 
said of prothos, which is as much to say as first, and of syos, that is, divine. 
Or Prothase may be said of procul, that is, far, and of stasis, that is, set, that 
is to say he was first by dignity, he was divine by dilection, and far set from 
worldly affection. And S. Ambrose found their passion written in a book 
found in the sepulchre at their head. 

S. Gervase and S. Prothase were brethren of one burden of father and 
mother. Their father was S. Vital, and their mother the blessed Valery, 
which gave all their goods unto the poor for the love of God, and dwelled 
with S. Nazarine which made a right fair oratory in the city of Hebredune. 
And a child named Celsus bare to him the stones, and if Nazarine had then 
the child Celsus or not, I wot never, for the history of Nazarine rehearseth 
that Celsus was offered to him long after. And when they were offered and 
led to Nero the emperor, this child Celsus followed them much sore 
weeping, and one of the knights buffeted and smote him, and Nazarine then 
blamed him. Then the knights in their great anger beat and defouled 
Nazarine under their feet, and after, they put this Celsus with the other in 
prison, and after that they threw him into the sea, and led Gervase and 
Prothase to Milan. And Nazarine was delivered by miracle, and came to 
Milan. In that time there came thither the earl Astasius which went in battle 
against them of Marcomannos which came against him. Then the keepers of 
the idols came to him and said that their gods would give none answer but if 
Gervase and Prothase should first offer to them and do sacrifice. Then anon 
were they brought and led forth for to sacrifice; and then Gervase said that 
all the idols were deaf and dumb, and that he should require help of 
Almighty God. Then the earl was wroth and commanded him to be beaten 


with scourges of lead so long till he gave up his spirit, and so suffered 
death. Then he commanded Prothase to be brought to him, to whom he said: 
Thou cursed wretch, now think to save thy life and die not an evil death 
with thy brother. To whom Prothase said: Who is a wretch? I that dread thee 
not, or thou that dreadest me? To whom Astacius said: How should I dread 
thee, wretch? To whom Prothase said: In that thou dreadest me, that thou 
shouldest be hurt by me if I make not sacrifice to thy gods; if thou dreaded 
not to be hurt of me thou wouldest never compel me to the sacrifice of 
idols. Then the provost commanded him to be hanged on a gibbet. Then 
said Prothase to him: I am not angry with thee, for I see thine eyes of thine 
heart blinded, and I have great pity of thee because thou seest not what thou 
doest, but do that thou hast begun, that this day the benignity of our Saviour 
may bring me to my brother. Then the earl commanded him that his head 
should be smitten off, and thus he suffered martyrdom for our Lord. Philip, 
a servant of Jesu Christ, with his son, took the bodies and buried them 
secretly in his house in a tomb of stone, and laid a book at their heads 
containing their nativity, their life, and their end. 

And they suffered death under Nero about the year of our Lord fifty-six. 
These bodies were hid there many years, but in the time of S. Ambrose they 
were found in this manner. S. Ambrose was in prayer in the church of S. 
Felix and S. Nabor in such wise that he neither slept ne woke wholly, there 
appeared to him two young men clad in white vestments with one coat and 
mantel, and hosed, and they appeared praying with him with their hands 
holden up. Then S. Ambrose prayed that if it were illusion that it would 
appear no more, and if it were truth that it should be showed him. Then 
when the cock crew, the younglings appeared to him, adoring with him in 
semblable manner, and at the third time they appeared the third night when 
he had fasted and slept not. And with them appeared S. Peter the apostle, 
after that he had seen him in painture. Then the younglings said nothing, but 
the apostle spake: These be they that desire none earthly thing, but have 
followed mine admonishments, and these be they of whom thou shalt find 
the bodies in such a place, and there thou shalt find an arch of stones 
covered with twelve feet of earth, and thou shalt find at their heads a little 
book, wherein is contained their birth and their end. Then S. Ambrose 
called all his neighbours and began first to dig the earth, and found like as 
the apostle had said to him, and they had lain in that place well a three 


hundred years, and they were as fresh as they had been laid there that same 
hour; and a right sweet savour issued out of their tomb; and incontinent a 
blind man touched the bier, and anon he had his sight again, and many other 
sick people were healed by the merits of them, and in their solemnity peace 
was reformed between the Lombards and the emperor of Rome. And then 
S. Gregory, the pope, established for the introit of the mass of them: 
Loquitur dominus pacem, and this office appertained in part to the saints, 
and in part to the great adventures that were in that time. And S. Austin 
rehearseth in the book of the City of God that he was present, and the 
emperor and much great company, when that a blind man received his sight 
at Milan at the bodies of Gervase and Prothase, but it is not known whether 
it was the same blind man or no. 

Also he telleth in the same book that there was a young man in a town 
named Victoriana rode his horse into a river that lay thereby, and as soon as 
he was therein the devil strangled him and threw him in the water all dead, 
and whiles they sang evensong in a church of S. Gervase and Prothase, 
which was thereby, he was so smitten with the voices of them that sang that 
he started up alive, and in a great haste he entered into the church in a great 
dread, and held fast by the altar like as he had been bounden thereto; then 
the devil menaced him, and said if he would not come thence he would 
break all his members, and a little while after, by the merits of the holy 
martyrs he was plainly healed. And S. Ambrose saith in his preface: These 
be they that by the heavenly banner took the arms of the apostles and 
vanquished and have the victory, and be assoiled from the snares of the 
world, they destroyed the feilowship of the fiend and followed freely 
without any empeshment our Lord Jesu Christ, like unto a debonair 
fraternity that so learned the holy words that no filth was meddled among 
them. O how glorious a strife was this that causeth them both to be crowned 
in heaven like as they issued out of one belly. 


St. Edward, King and Martyr 


S. Edward, the young king and martyr, was the son of King Edgar, and he 
was king but three years and seven months, and when his own mother was 
dead, his father, the king, wedded another wife, which was full wicked, and 
by her he had a son named Ethelred. This queen laboured sore for to destroy 
this young King Edward for to make her own son, Ethelred, king, and little 
loved the King Edward. For then King Edgar was dead which had been a 
good justicer in chastising rebels and cherishing good and welldisposed 
people. For he had a blessed and an holy man, S. Dunstan, which was chief 
of his council and was much ruled by him, and in that time was joy and 
mirth in all England. And the queen, through enticing of the fiend our 
enemy, laboured ever and awaited for to destroy this young King Edward. 
And so it happed that this said young king, Edward, rode on hunting with 
his knights in the wood of Dorset beside the town of Warham, and there in 
the chase it happed the king to depart away from his men, and rode forth 
alone to see his brother Ethelred which was thereby, with the queen, his 
mother, in the castle named Corfe. But when the queen saw him there being 
alone, she was joyful and glad in her heart, hoping then to accomplish that 
which she sore had laboured for, and went to the king and welcomed him 
with fair and blandishing words, and commanded to fetch bread and wine to 
the king, and whiles the king drank, the butler took a knife and roof the king 
through the body to the heart, in such wise that the king fell down dead. 
And anon then the queen’s servants buried the body in a desolate place of 
the wood, to the end that no man should know where he was become. And 
when S. Dunstan knew that the king was so murdered, he made much great 
sorrow, and in short time after, yet a part against his will, he crowned her 
son Ethelred king. And then he said to the king: Forasmuch as by 
manslaughter and wrong thou art come to be king, thou shalt therefore have 
great sorrow and trouble to thy life’s end, and all shall fall for the death of 
thy brother Edward. Who that will know the sorrow that fell may see it in 


the life of S. Alphage, and there he shall see what sorrow there fell, and all 
was for the death of this S. Edward. And all the poor people of this land 
sorrowed greatly for this good king’s death, and in especial because they 
could not know where he was buried. For they would bury him much 
worshipfully if they might find him. 

And in a time, as God would, men of Warham and of the country be gone 
for to seek this holy body of S. Edward with great devotion, praying our 
Lord that they might have knowledge where the holy body was, and soon 
after, one of them that so sought saw a great light in a desolate place of the 
wood in likeness of a pillar of fire, stretching from heaven even unto the 
grave where the holy body lay in. And then the people full reverently 
digged up the body and brought it with solemn procession to the church of 
Warham, and they buried this holy body in the churchyard at the east end of 
the church, for they durst not do otherwise for displeasure of the queen. But 
now over that grave is builded a fair chapel of our Lady, and in the place 
where he was first buried is now a right fair well, which is called S. 
Edward’s well, where our Lord showeth many miracles for his holy martyr 
S. Edward. And in likewise in the chapel at Warham, whereas his holy body 
lay long, our Lord showeth also miracles. But long time after, by the labour 
of the earl Alphere which much loved S. Edward, the bishops and clergy, by 
the counsel of S. Wilfrida and S. Edith, sisters of S. Edward and nuns at 
Wilton, the holy body was took out of the chapel of Warham, and brought 
with great solemnity unto the nunnery of Shaftesbury. And by the way, as 
men bare this holy body, two cripples were made all whole, and followed 
the holy body with great joy and mirth, thanking God and the holy saint of 
their health. And when they came to Shaftesbury they laid this holy body in 
the wall by the high altar right worshipfully, where our Lord showed 
miracles for him. And when the queen, his stepmother, heard tell what 
miracles God showed for him, then she repented her full sore, and cried 
God mercy, and the holy saint, for her trespass, and purposed to ride thither 
to do worship to the holy body, and there to ask forgiveness of the death 
that she had committed to be done in him. But, when she would have ridden 
thitherward, her horse would not go forth in no wise for beating ne drawing; 
and then she lighted down and went thither full meekly on her feet; and oft 
in her journey she repented her of that cursed deed that she had caused to be 
done to this holy S. Edward. And when she came to Shaftesbury, where as 


this holy body was buried, she did full great reverence thereto, and cried 
God mercy, and the holy saint, for her great offence. And after this she 
became a full good woman, and had great repentance thereof unto her life’s 
end. And after, when the holy body had rested in the wall certain years, S. 
Edward appeared to an holy religious man, and bade him go to Dame 
Ethelreda, abbess of that place, and say to her that she purvey that his body 
should be laid in a more worshipful place. And then she went to S. Dunstan 
to pray him of his help in this matter, and soon after S. Dunstan came with a 
multitude of bishops, abbots, priors and of the clergy, and took up this holy 
body and laid it in a worshipful shrine, which the abbess and other well- 
disposed people had ordained for it. And when his body was taken out of 
the wall, there came out of the grave a savour like a smoke of frankincense, 
smelling so sweet that all the people were greatly comforted thereby. And 
thus this holy king and martyr was translated in the year of our Lord one 
thousand, and somewhat more. And when king Ethelred was dead, Edward 
his son reigned after him, which was a holy and glorious king and 
confessor, and lieth buried at Westminster, and worshipfully shrined, 
whereas our Lord hath showed many a great miracle for him. Then let us 
pray to this holy martyr S. Edward, king, and to S. Edward, king and 
confessor that they pray to our Lord for us, that we may in this wretched 
world so amend and repent us of our wretched life, that, when we shall 
depart hence we may come to his everlasting life in heaven. Amen. 


SS. Alban and Amphiabel 


After that Julius Cesar, the first emperor of Rome, had divided the land of 
France, he made a shipping in to Great Britain, which now is called 
England, in the time of Cassibelaun, king of the Britons. And twice he was 
driven out, and the third time by the help of one Androgeus, duke of Kent, 
he had victory and conquered the realm and subdued it to Rome, and made 
it to pay yearly tribute, and ordained and stablished certain statutes in this 
land which were long observed and kept. Among which he ordained that 
none of this land should receive the order of knighthood, but only at Rome 
by the hands of the emperor, lest peradventure the rude people and 
unworthy would take upon them that order unworthily, which is of great 
dignity, and also they should make an oath never to rebel ne bear arms 
against the emperor, which statutes were used in all places obedient to 
Rome and under their subjection. Then reigned in the land of Britain, which 
is now called England, a king named Severus, which for to please the 
emperor Diocletian, who sent his son that hight Bassianus with many other 
lords’ sons, of Cornwall, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, unto the number of a 
thousand five hundred and forty, among which was a prince’s son of Wales 
in great array which hight Amphiabel, a goodly young man, and well 
learned in Latin, French, Greek, and Hebrew. Also there was in his 
fellowship a lord’s son of the city of Verulam named Alban, which was a 
well disposed and seemly young man, and discreet in his governance. And 
all this fellowship came prosperously to Rome in the time when Zephyrus 
was pope of Rome, which saw the great beauty of this young company, and 
had compassion that they were not christian, and laboured as much as he 
might to convert them to the faith of Jesu Christ. 

And among all other he converted the prince’s son of Wales, Amphiabel, 
and baptized him, and informed him secretly in the faith. And then this holy 
Amphiabel forsook the pomp and glory of the world, and took on him 
wilful poverty for the love of Jesu Christ, and ever after continued his life in 


perfection. Also there were many other converted at that time whom 
Diocletian did do seek, but none could he find. Then he ordained a day in 
which these young men should receive the order of knighthood of the 
emperor’s hand; and he himself girded their swords about them and 
informed them the rule and estate of the order. And when all the ceremonies 
were done longing to the order, and the oath sworn, Bassanius, son of king 
Severus, desired of the emperor that he might prove the feats of knighthood 
there in jousting and tourneying, which was granted to him and greatly 
allowed for his manly desire and noble request. In which tourney and jousts 
Bassanius and his fellowship had the prize and victory. And among all 
other, Alban was the best knight, and most best proved in strength, 
wherefore he had a sovereign name tofore all other, whose arms were of 
azure with a saltire of gold, which arms afterward bare the noble king Offa, 
first founder of the monastery called S. Albans, and he bearing those arms 
had ever glorious victory, and after his death he left those arms in the 
monastery of S. Alban. Then, when Bassanius and his fellowship had long 
sojourned in Rome, they asked licence of the emperor to return home into 
Britain, which the emperor granted to them all, save to Alban, whom for his 
manliness and prowess he would retain for to be in his service about his 
person, and so he abode with him there seven years. And after, for divers 
causes, Maximian, which was fellow to Diocletian was sent in to Britain 
with a great army for to subdue the rebels, with whom Alban came and was 
ordained prince of his knights, and so entered into Britain again. In that 
time S. Pontian sat in the see at Rome, which by himself and virtuous men 
that preached, and by showing of miracles, converted unto the faith of Jesu 
Christ and christened in the city of Rome sixtysix thousand men. And when 
the emperor heard hereof he assembled all the senators and kings, princes 
and lords, of every land being under the obeisance of Rome, to have advice 
how he might destroy the christian faith, and then it was concluded that the 
pope should be damned with all his christian people, and be punished with 
divers torments, and that all the books of christian law should be burnt and 
churches thrown down, and all men of holy church to be slain in every 
place. Which ordinance when it was known among the christian people of 
Rome of divers parts of the world, then they went and departed into their 
own country, among whom S. Amphiabel, which long had dwelt at Rome, 
departed and came home in to Britain again where he was born, and so 


came unto Verulam whereas none would receive him into his house, and ne 
walked about in the streets abiding the comfort of God. And then it happed 
he met with Alban, which was lord of that city and prince of the knights, 
and steward of the land, having about him a great multitude of servants, and 
at that time Alban was richly arrayed with clothes fringed with gold, to 
whom all the people did great worship. Then Amphiabel, which had left the 
arms of a knight and was arrayed like a clerk, knew well Alban, but Alban 
knew him not, how be it they had been tofore both in one fellowship, and 
desired and prayed Alban of harbour for the love of God, which Alban 
without feigning, as he that always loved to do hospitality, granted him 
harbour and well received him, and gave to him meat and drink necessary 
for him. And after, when his servants were departed, he went unto this 
pilgrim secretly, and said to him in this wise: How is it, said he, that thou art 
a christian man and comest in to these parts unhurt of the gentiles? To 
whom S. Amphiabel said: My Lord Jesu Christ, the son of the living God, 
hath surely conducted me and hath kept me by his power from all perils. 
And that same Lord hath sent me in to this land to preach and denounce to 
the people the faith of Jesu Christ, to the end that they should be made 
people acceptable to him. To whom Alban said: What is he that is the son of 
God whom ye affirm to be Jesu Christ and son of the virgin? These be new 
things to me, for I have not heard of them; I would fain know what christian 
men feel thereof. Then Amphiabel expounded to him and declared our faith 
and belief, in which anon Alban disputed again and said that by reason it 
might not be, and so departed from him. And the next night after, S. Alban 
saw in his dream all the mystery of our faith, as well how the second person 
of the Trinity came down and took our nature and became man and suffered 
death, and of his resurrection and ascension, whereof he was greatly 
troubled, and came on the morn to Amphiabel and told him what he had 
dreamed. And then S. Amphiabel thanked our Lord, and so informed him in 
the faith that S. Alban was steadfast in the belief of Jesu Christ and thus 
kept his master Amphiabel in his house six weeks and more, and always in 
a place named Tigurium, they held their holy communication, so long till at 
the last they were espied and complained on unto the judge. Wherefore the 
judge sent for Alban and for the clerk, and because the clerk should go in to 
Wales, S. Alban did do clothe him like a knight, and led him out of the 
town, and departed with many tears, and commended each other to our 


Lord. And after, S. Alban was sent for, which came having on him the 
clerk’s array and clothing, bearing a cross and an image of our Lord 
hanging thereon, to the end that they should know verily that he was a 
christian man. And the men that came for him drew him cruelly to the judge 
Askepodot, and when the paynims saw him bear the sign of the cross, 
which was unknown, to them, they were sore troubled and afraid. Then the 
cruel judge demanded him whose servant he had been, and of what kindred, 
and because he would not tell he was much wroth, but among many 
questions he told him that his name was Alban and that he was a very 
christian man. Then the judge demanded him where the clerk was that 
entered in to the city, now late speaking of Christ: He is come for to beguile 
and deceive our citizens, know ye well he would have come unto our 
presence but that his conscience hath removed him, and hath mistrust in his 
cause, and guile and falseness is hid under his doctrine. Thou mayest well 
know and evidently understand that thou hast given thy consent to a foolish 
man, wherefore forsake his doctrine and repent thee, and make satisfaction 
for thy trespass in doing sacrifice to our gods, and that done thou shalt not 
only have forgiveness of thy sins, but thou shalt have towns and provinces, 
men, gold and power. Then said Alban to the judge: O thou judge! the 
words and menaces that thou hast spoken be but vain and superfluous. It is 
openly known that this clerk, if it had thought him good and profitable, and 
also if our both hearts had accorded thereto, he had come to thine audience, 
but I would not assent thereto, knowing that this people is ever ready to do 
evil. I acknowledge that I have received his doctrine and repent me nothing 
thereof, for the faith that I have received restoreth the feeble and sick to 
their health, for the deed proveth it. This faith is more dear to me than all 
the riches that thou promisest me, and more precious than all the worship 
that thou purposest to give me, for shortly, your gods be false and failing, 
for they that most basely serve them be most wretchedly deceived. Then 
came anon forth a great multitude of paynims, and with force and strength 
would compel him to do sacrifice, and commanded him to offer to the gods, 
but in no wise he would not consent to their cursed rites. And by the 
commandment of the judge he was taken and stretched abroad to be 
scourged, and as he was grievously beaten he turned him to our Lord with a 
glad visage, and said: My Lord Jesu Christ, I beseech thee keep my mind 
that it move not ne that it fall from the estate that thou hast set it in, for, 


Lord, with all my heart I offer my soul to thee in very sacrifice, and I desire 
to be made thy witness by shedding of my blood. These words sounded he 
among his beatings, and the tormentors beat him so long that their hands 
waxed weary; and the people hoped that S. Alban would change his 
purpose, and therefore he was kept under the governance of the judge six 
weeks and more, and all that time the elements bare witness of the injury 
done to holy Alhan, for from the time of his taking unto the time that he 
was delivered from the bonds of his flesh there came never dew nor rain 
upon the earth, but burning heat of the sun, and also in the nights all that 
time was insufferable heat, so that neither trees ne fields brought forth no 
fruit, and thus the elements fought for this holy man against the wicked 
men. And the judge Askepodot dreaded for to slay him because of the great 
love that the emperor had to him, and for reverence of his dignity, and 
power of his kindred, unto the time that he had informed Diocletian of his 
conversation. And when the emperor had seen the letters, anon Maximian 
came into Britain for to destroy the faith of Jesu Christ, and was 
commanded that no christian man should be spared, save only Alban, whom 
they should entreat to pervert him by fair promises and to fear him by 
menaces, and so to compel him to turn again to their sect. And if he would 
in no wise leave the christian faith, then he to have capital sentence, and be 
beheaded by some knight for the worship of the order of knighthood, and 
the clerk that converted him to suffer the foulest death that could be 
imagined, that the beholders thereof may have dread and horror of 
semblable pains. 

And when Maximian came into Britain, he took with him the king 
Askepodot and went straight to the city of Verulam for to fulfil the 
commandment of the emperor. And then S. Alban was brought forth tofore 
them out of prison, and, by all the ways that they could imagine, they 
attempted to pervert him, but the holy man was constant and firm in the 
faith, whereof they, having indignation, ordained a day of justice, which day 
come, they gave sentence, first on Amphiabel, that wherever he was found 
he should be scourged, and after bounden to a stake all naked, and then his 
navel be opened and his bowels to be fastened by that one end to the stake, 
and he then to be driven to go round about the stake till all his bowels were 
wounden out about the stake, and after to have his head smitten off, and, as 
touching S. Alban, they gave sentence that he should be beheaded, which 


sentences were given under writing. Then all the burgesses of Verulam, of 
London, and other towns about, were summoned to come the next Thursday 
following for to hear the judgment, and see the execution upon Alban, 
prince of knights, and steward of Britain. At which day came people 
without number for to see this said execution. And then was Alban brought 
out of prison, whom they desired to make sacrifice to Jupiter and Apollo, 
which utterly refused it but preached the faith of Christ, that he converted 
much people to be christened. Then Maximian and Askepodot gave final 
sentence on him, thus saying: In the time of the emperor Diocletian, Alban, 
lord of Verulam, prince of knights, and steward of all Britain during his life, 
hath despised Jupiter and Apollo, our gods, and to them hath done 
derogation and disworship, wherefor by the law he is judged to be dead by 
the hand of some knight, and the body to be buried in the same place where 
his head shall be smitten off, and his sepulchre to be made worshipfully for 
the honour of knighthood, whereof he was prince, and also the cross that he 
bare and sklavin that he ware should be buried with him, and his body to be 
closed in a chest of lead and so laid in his sepulchre. This sentence hath the 
law ordained because he hath renied our principal gods. Then arose a great 
murmur among the people, and said that they ought not to suffer such injury 
done to so noble and so good a man, and specially his kindred and friends, 
which laboured full sore for his deliverance, whereof Alban was afeard to 
be delivered from his passion at their request and instance, and stood up 
holding the cross, looking towards heaven and saying: Lord Jesu Christ, I 
beseech thee that thou suffer not the fiend to prevail against me by his 
deceits, and that the people let not my martyrdom. And then he turmed to 
the people saying: Wherefore tarry ye and lose the time, and why execute 
ye not on me the sentence? For I let you wit I am a great enemy to your 
gods, which have no power ne may do no thing, ne hear, ne see, ne 
understand, to whom none of you would be like. O what vanity, and what 
blindness is among you to worship such idols, and will not know Jesu 
Christ the only son of God and his very true law. Then the paynims spake 
together and assented that he should be put to death, and they chose a place 
where he should be executed named Holmeshurst. But then arose a 
contention among the people what death he should suffer. Some would have 
him crucified like as Christ was, and others would have him buried quick, 
but the judge and the people of the city would have him beheaded according 


to the commandment of the emperor, and so he was led forth towards his 
martyrdom, and all the people to the place following this holy man with 
despitous words and rebukes, whereto the blessed man Alban answered no 
word, but meekly and patiently suffered all their reproofs, and the people 
were so great a multitude that they occupied all the place, which was large 
and great. And the heat of the sun was so great that it burnt and scalded 
their feet as they went, and so they led him till they came to a swift running 
river, where they might not lightly pass for press of people, for many were 
shifted over the bridge into the water and were drowned, and many, because 
they might not go over the bridge for press, unclothed them for to swim 
over the river, and some that could not swim presumed to do the same, and 
were wretchedly drowned, whereof was a great rumour and noise piteously 
among the people. And when S. Alban perceived this thing he bewailed and 
wept for the harm and death of his enemies that so were perished, and 
kneeled down holding his hands up to God beseeching that the water might 
be lessed and the flood withdrawn that the people might be with him at his 
passion, and forthwith God showed at the request of S. Alban a fair miracle, 
for the water withdrew, and the river dried up in such wise that the people 
might safely go dry foot over the river, and also by the prayer of this holy 
man, they that tofore had been drowned were restored again to life, and 
were found alive in the deepness of the river. And then one of the knights 
that drew S. Alban toward his martyrdom, saw these miracles that God 
showed for him, and anon threw away his sword and fell down at the feet of 
S. Alban, saying: I knowledge to God mine error and demand forgiveness, 
and wept sore and said: O Alban, servant of God, for verily thy God is 
almighty and there is none God but he, and therefore I knowledge me to be 
his servant during my life, for this river by thy prayers is made dry, 
wherefore I bear witness that there is no god but thy God which doeth such 
miracles. And when he had said thus, their fury and woodness increased 
and said to him: Thou art false for it is not as thou sayest nor as thou 
affirmest, for this river is thus dried by the benignity of our gods, and 
therefore we worship Jupiter and Apollo which for our ease have taken up 
this water by this great heat; and because thou takest away the worship of 
our gods and rewardest it to other by evil interpretation, thou hast deserved 
the pain which longeth to a blasphemer. And then forthwith they drew out 
his teeth of his head, and the holy mouth that had borne witness of truth was 


grievously beaten with so many of them that, ere they left they tare all the 
members of his body and to-brake all his bones, and all to-rent his body, 
and left him Iying upon the sand. But who might without weeping of tears 
express how this holy man Alban was drawn and led through briars and 
thorns and sharp stones, that the blood in his feet coloured the way as they 
went in and the stones were bloody? Then at the last they came to the hill 
where this holy Alban should finish and end his life, in which place lay a 
great multitude of people nigh dead for heat of the sun and for thirst, and 
when they saw Alban they grinded with their teeth on him for anger, saying: 
O thou most wicked man, how great is thy wickedness that makest us to die 
with thy sorcery and witchcraft in this great misery and heat. Then Alban, 
having pity on them, sorrowed by great affection for them and said: Lord, 
that madest man’s body of earth, and his soul unto thy likeness, suffer not 
these creatures to perish for any cause committed in me, and blessed Lord 
make the air attemperate and send them water to refresh them. And then 
anon the wind blew afresh cool, and also at the feet of this holy man Alban, 
sprang up a fair well, whereof all the people marvelled, to see the cold 
water spring up in the hot sandy ground, and so high on the top of an hill, 
which water flowed all about, and in large streams running down the hill. 
And then the people ran to the water and drank, so that they were well 
refreshed, and thus by the merits of S. Alban their thirst was clean 
quenched. But yet, for all the great goodness that was showed, they thirsted 
strongly the blood of this holy man and his death, and gave the praising and 
laud to their gods, and took this holy man, and bound him first to a stake, 
and after, hung him on a bough by the hair of his head, and sought among 
the people one to smite off his head; and then a cruel man was ready, and in 
an anger took his sword and smote off the head of this holy man at one 
stroke, that the body fell to ground and the head hung still on the bough, 
and the tormentor, as he had smitten off his head, both his eyes started out 
of his head, and the wretch might in no wise be restored again to his sight. 
Then many of the paynims said that this vengeance came of great 
righteousness. Then the knight which was left for dead upon the sand a little 
before, enforced himself as much as he might, and crept upon his hands 
unto the top of the hill whereas S. Alban was beheaded. And the judge 
seeing him began to scorn him, and all the miracles that had been shown by 
S. Alban, and said to him: O thou lame and crooked, now pray to thine 


Alban that he restore thee to thy first health, run and hie thee and take the 
head by which thou mayst receive thine heal, why tarriest thou so long? Go 
and bury his body and do him service. Then this knight, burning in charity, 
said: I believe firmly that this blessed Alban by his merits may get to me 
perfect health, and get to me of our Lord that which ye say in scorn. And 
when he had thus said he took and embraced the holy head in his arms, and 
reverently loosed it from the bough, and set it fair to the body and by the 
miracle of our Lord he was forthwith restored to his first health and 
forthwith began to preach the great power of our Lord Jesus Christ and of 
the merits of S. Alban, and then he was stronger to labour than ever he was 
tofore, whereof he gave thankings and laud to God and to this holy martyr 
S. Alban. And there in the same place he buried the holy body, and laid a 
fair tomb over him, and afterwards the paynims took this knight and bound 
him to a stake, and after smote off his head that same day, and after, the 
judge gave licence to the people to depart and go home. And the night after 
was seen a Clear beam coming down from heaven to the sepulchre of S. 
Alban, by which angels descended and ascended all the night during, 
singing heavenly songs, among which this song was heard: Alban the 
glorious man is a noble martyr of Jesu Christ. And the people came to 
behold this sight, wherefore many were turned from their false belief and 
believed in Jesu Christ, and many of them soon after went into Wales for to 
seek Amphiabel for to be baptized and informed in the faith of Jesu Christ, 
and there they found him preaching the word of God. And then they told 
him how that Alban was martyred, and for a token they brought the cross 
which he held in his hand, and was yet bloody of his blood, whereby he 
might evidently know that he had suffered death, whereof this holy man 
gave laud and thankings to our Lord, and made then unto them a noble 
sermon in such wise as all that people that came from Verulam were 
baptized and received the faith. And soon after, the judge had knowledge of 
the departing of this people from the city, and weregone into Wales to 
receive the faith of Amphiabel, S. Alban’s master, whereof he was much 
angry and sore moved and enquired of the number of them that were gone, 
and he found a thousand and more whose names were written, and then he 
ordained a multitude of people well armed and in defence for to seek 
Amphiabel and those people that were gone to him; which went in to Wales, 
and there found all these people awaiting on Amphiabel and hearing him 


preach the word of God; to whom one of them that were so sent, said to 
Amphiabel: O thou deceiver and most wicked of all men, why hast thou 
deceived this people with thy deceivable preaching, stirring them to forsake 
our true laws and gods? Command them to leave their error and to return 
home again to our city, and if thou do not we shall slay all of them and 
bring thee to our city there to be tormented to the death. To whom one of 
the christian men said: Certainly this man is the very true servant of God, 
for whom God doeth and showeth daily miracles, and we all knowledge us 
all to be very true christian men, and be ready for the love of the faith of our 
Lord Jesu Christ to suffer death, for to have therefor our reward in heaven, 
everlasting joy and bliss, and counsel you to be baptized and to receive the 
faith of Christ. And when the paynims heard this, they in a great fury ran 
upon all that blessed company and cruelly slew, which gladly offered 
themselves to suffer death for our Lord. There the father slew the son and 
the son the father, brother slew brother, and cousins their cousins. Then the 
holy man Amphiabel, seeing this blessed company thus cruelly put to death, 
recommended their souls to almighty God, and then the tormentors took 
Amphiabel, and sware by their gods that they would bring him to Verulam 
quick or dead, and bound his hands behind him fast, and drew him forth 
going afoot, and they riding, that his feet bled grievously, till they came to 
the place where S. Alban was buried. 

And by the way there was a sick man which was going from Verulam 
toward Amphiabel for to receive the faith, and he cried to Amphiabel for to 
be relieved of his sickness, whom the paynims scorned, and Amphiabel, by 
the name of our Lord, made him all whole; and his bonds that his hands 
were bound with were loosed, whereof some of the paynims glorified our 
Lord. They said that Amphiabel was brought and should come, whereof 
they of the city were glad, and supposed he should have forsaken his faith, 
but the tormentors took and bound him; notwithstanding that, he always 
preached the word of God. And one of them told to them how that their 
friends were slain, and what miracles God showed for them at their death, 
in such wise that many were converted to the faith. And the people ran out 
of the city to the place whereas this holy man was and stood, which was at 
that tomb of S. Alban. And one of those tormentors, in a great fury took this 
holy man and bound him fast, and after, opened his navel and took out one 
end of his bowels, and fastened it to a stake which he pight in the ground, 


and made the holy man to go round about the stake, and drove him with 
whips, and beat him till that his bowels were wounden out of his body. And 
in all this pain the holy man gave no token of sorrow ne of disease. And 
then in their woodness they ran upon him with spears and swords to compel 
him to run about till all were drawn out, which was a marvel to the people 
that he so patiently might endure such grievous torments so long, wherefore 
many of them forsook their idols and became christian. And when the judge 
saw and knew that the people were become christian, he commanded to slay 
them incontinent, and so there were slain to the number of a thousand 
people, which Amphiabel saw, and thanked God, recommending to him 
their souls. And then the tormentors, seeing yet the life in this holy man, 
cast stones at him and stoned him; and he always persevered in preaching to 
them, and counselled them to be baptized, and they should have forgiveness 
of all their sins; and the gates of heaven should be opened to them, but they 
ceased not of their cruel casting of stones. Then at last this holy man 
Amphiabel lifted up his eyes unto heaven, beseeching our Lord to receive 
his spirit. And then he saw S. Alban standing among the angels, to whom he 
said: O holy S. Alban, I beseech thee that thou pray to our Lord for me that 
it please him to send his angel to lead me surely, that I be not let in my way 
by the cursed enemy the fiend. And unnethe he had said the word, but two 
angels descended from heaven, and said to him: This day shalt thou be in 
heaven with Alban; and when the paynims heard this heavenly voice they 
were sore afeard and abashed. And the angels took his soul with heavenly 
song and mirth and bare it unto heaven, and so departed this holy soul from 
the body. And the paynims, persevering in their malice, threw alway stones 
at the dead body: and anon after, fell a debate among of the paynims, that 
each fought with other, and in the meanwhile a christian man stole away the 
body and hid it. 

And anon after, our Lord showed a great miracle, and that was that, the 
visages of the tormentors were disfigured, their hands, arms and other 
members dried up, and the judge lost his mind and was mad, because they 
strove against the will of God, and suffered great pain afterward. And thus 
suffered these two holy martyrs, S. Alban and S. Amphiabel, martyrdom 
and death for the faith of Jesu Christ, which by their merits bring us unto 
his everlasting life. Amen. 


St. John Baptist 


S. John Baptist is named in many manners. He was named a prophet; friend 
of the spouse; lanterne; an angel voice; Elias; baptist of the Saviour; 
messenger of the judge; and foregoer of the King. By prophet is signified 
prerogative of knowledge; in the friend of the spouse, noblesse of love; in 
the lantern burning, noblesse of holiness; in an angel, prerogative of 
virginity; in voice, nobleness of meekness; in Elias, noblesse of burning 
love; in baptist, prerogative of marvellous honour; in messenger, 
prerogative of preaching; and in foregoing, prerogative of preparation or 
making ready. All these virtuous things were in him. 

The nativity of S. John Baptist was ancient, and showed by the Archangel 
Gabriel in this manner. It is said in the History Scholastic that David the 
king, willing to increase and make more the service of God, instituted 
twenty-four bishops or high priests, of whom one was overest and greatest, 
and was named prince of the priests, and he ordained that each priest should 
serve a week. Abias was one, and had the eighth week, of whose kindred 
Zacharias was descended, father of S. John Baptist. This Zacharias had to 
wife one of the daughters of the kindred of Aaron, whose name was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Esmeria, which was sister of S. Anne, mother of our 
Lady. Then this Elizabeth and our Lady were cousins-german, daughters of 
two sisters. These two, Zacharias and his wife Elizabeth, were just tofore 
our Lord, living in all the justifications, and holding all the commandments 
of the law without murmur ne complaint, praising and thanking our Lord 
God.They had no children, for the holy woman was barren. They had great 
desire to have a son that might be bishop of the law by succession of 
lineage after Zacharias, and hereof had they in their youth prayed much to 
our Lord, but when it pleased not unto our Lord, they took it a worth and 
thanked God of all. They served the more devoutly our Lord God, for they 
had no charge but only to serve and entend unto him. Many there be that 
withdraw them from the service and love of our Lord for the love of their 


children. They were both old, he and his wife Elizabeth. It happed, at a 
solemnity that the Jews had after August, that the bishop did holy sacrifice 
in doing the office that appertained to him and to his week; he went for to 
incense, and entered into the temple, and the people abode without, making 
their prayers and awaiting the coming again to them of the holy bishop. 
Thus, as he was alone, and incensed the altar, the angel Gabriel appeared to 
him standing on the right side of the altar, and when the holy bishop saw 
him he was abashed and had great dread. The angel said to him: Be nothing 
afeard, Zacharias, thy prayers be heard and thou hast found grace tofore of 
whom our Lord. Elizabeth thy wife shall conceive and bear a son, whom 
thou shalt call John, of whom thou shalt have great gladness, and much 
people shall make great feast and joy of his nativity, for he shall be great, 
and of great merit tofore our Lord. He shall not drink wine ne cider, ne 
thing whereof he might be drunken, and in his mother’s womb he shall be 
sanctified and fulfilled with the Holy Ghost. He shall convert many of the 
sons of Israel, that is to say, of the Jews, to our Lord, and shall go tofore 
him in the spirit and virtue of Elias the prophet for to convert father and 
sons, old and miscreants, to the sense of righteousness and to the service of 
God. When the angel had thus said to Zacharias, he answered: How may I 
believe and know that this is truth that thou sayest? I am now all old and 
ancient, and my wife old and barren. The angel answered and said: I am 
Gabriel, the angel and servant tofore God, which in his name am sent to 
speak to thee and to show to thee these things aforesaid, and because thou 
hast not believed me thou shalt lose thy speech, and shalt not speak till the 
day that this which I have said shall be accomplished, each thing in his 
time. The people were abiding and awaiting when Zacharias the bishop 
should come out, and marvelled where he tarried so long. He came out of 
the temple, but he might not speak, but the holy man made to them signs by 
which they thought well that he had seen some vision of our Lord, but more 
knew they not. He abode in the temple all that week, and after, went home 
to his house. His wife conceived and waxed great, and when she perceived 
it she was shamefaced and kept her in her house well five months. In the 
sixth month the same angel Gabriel was sent from our Lord unto the blessed 
Virgin Mary, newly espoused to Joseph, which shewed the conception of 
Jesu Christ, son of God our Lord, and the angel told to her that she should 
conceive of the Holy Ghost without knowledge of man. For our Lord may 


do all that it pleaseth him, like as it appeareth, said he, of Elizabeth thy 
cousin, the which, she being old of age, and barren by nature of her body, 
hath conceived by the pleasure of our Lord, and hath now borne about six 
months. When our Lady heard that S. Elizabeth her cousin was great, she 
went to visit and accompany her in the mountains where she dwelt, right 
far, hard, and evil way. When she came thither she saluted her much 
courteously. Our Lady was then great with the blessed Son of God, our 
Lord Jesu Christ, whom she had conceived when she said to the angel: Ecce 
ancilla domini; and then she was replenished with the deity and humanity of 
our Lord Jesu Christ. Then, when the salutation issued out of the body of 
our Lady, the greeting entered into the ears of the body of S. Elizabeth, and 
into her child that she had within her, which child was anoint of the blessed 
Holy Ghost, and, by the presence of our Lord, sanctified in the womb of his 
mother and replenished with grace, whereof he removed him for joy in his 
mother’s womb, in making to our Lord reverence such as he might make 
not of himself, but by the grace that he had received of the Holy Ghost. Of 
which by the merits and grace done to the blessed child, S. Elizabeth was 
replenished, and anon prophesied in saying and crying with a high voice: 
Thou art blessed among and above all women, and blessed be the fruit of 
thy womb. From whence cometh to me such grace, so great that the mother 
of my Lord cometh to visit me? I know well that thou hast conceived the 
Son ot God, for as soon as thy salutation entered into mine ears, the child 
that is in my belly made joy and feast, and removed. Thou art well blessed 
and happy that thou hast given faith and believed the words of the angel 
which he said to thee, for all things shall be performed that he hath said to 
thee. 

Of all these things S. Elizabeth knew nothing when our Lady came, ne 
yet our Lady had nothing said to her, but the Holy Ghost, by the merits of 
her holy child that she bare, replenished her and made her to prophesy. 
Then answered our Lady and made the holy psalm saying: Magnificat 
anima mea dominum, and all the remnant. Our Lady abode with S. 
Elizabeth three months or thereabouts till she was delivered and laid abed, 
and it is said that she did the office and service to receive S. John Baptist 
when he was born. 

When then he was born, and the neighbours and cousins and friends 
knew the grace that our Lord had done to these holy folk, noble of lineage, 


rich of goods and of great dignity, to whom in the end of their age he had 
given an heir male against double or treble nature, they made great joy and 
feast with them. When the eighth day came, and the child should be 
circumcised, they called him after his father’s name, Zacharias. The mother 
said that he should named John. and not Zacharias. and they went unto the 
father and said that there was none in that kindred that so was called. And 
then the father demanded pen and ink, and wrote: Johannes est nomen ejus, 
John is his name, and all they marvelled. Anon after, by the merit of S. 
John, his father’s mouth was opened, and had again his speech, and spake, 
glorifying our Lord God. And these tidings of this holy child thus born, 
were anon spread all about the country, and each man said in his heart, and 
without forth one to another: What suppose ye shall be of this child? He 
shall be great and a man of our Lord, for he is already now with him, and 
the hand, the work, and the virtue of our Lord is with him. The father, holy 
Zacharias, replenished with the Holy Ghost, said and prophesied, and made 
then the holy psalm: Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel, which psalm is 
always sung in the end of matins. 

It is said that holy Zacharias dwelled upon the mountains two miles nigh 
to Jerusalem, and there S. John Baptist was born, and after that S. John was 
circumcised, he was nourished as a child of a noble and rich man and son of 
great dignity, but when he had understanding and strength of body, God our 
Lord and the heart performed the work. He issued out of his father’s house, 
and left riches, honours, dignities, noblesse, and all the world, and went into 
desert on flom Jordan. Some say he went in the age of fifteen years 
accomplished, and others say he departed at twelve years of age for to serve 
our Lord without empeshment, by which he kept silence, and bydwonge his 
life and his soul from idle words. This holy S. John, dwelling in desert, 
ware an hair made of the hair of camels. Some say that he ware the skin of a 
camel, in which he had made an hole to put his head in and girded it with a 
girdle of wool, or of leather, cut out of an hide or a beast’s skin. He ate 
locusts, not such as we have here that we call honeysuckles; some say that it 
is flesh of some beasts that abound in the desert of Judea where he baptized; 
with wild honey he ate it. That it was flesh, the legend of S. Austin doth us 
to understand, which saith that S. Austin ate flesh by the example of Elias 
the prophet, which ate the flesh that a crow brought to him, and so S. John 
ate locusts, some say that there be roots so called. There served he our Lord 


solitarily upon the flom Jordan till that he was about twenty-nine years old. 
The angel of our Lord came to him and said that he should show the coming 
of our Lord and preach penance, for to purge them that were baptized, in 
accustoming the baptism of our Lord Jesu Christ. This angel said to S. John 
Baptist that, Jesu Christ, Saviour of the world, should come to him for to be 
baptized, and it should be he on whom the Holy Ghost should descend in 
semblance of a dove. 

S. John drew him towards Bethany, upon the river or desert, not far from 
Jerusalem; there preached he, and taught and baptized them that would 
amend their life, and said to them that the Saviour and health of the world 
was nigh. Then came to him many, and he said to some religious men of 
evil life: Ye children of serpents, who hath given to you counsel to eschew 
the ire of our Lord? If ye will be baptized in sign of penance, do ye the 
works of penitence. Leave the evil, humble you, do the work of mercy; 
ween ye, because ye be circumcised and be the children of Abraham, that 
ye shall be saved? Our Lord shall make of these stones if it please him the 
child of Abraham which with Abraham shall be saved. S. John preached 
about a year tofore that our Lord came to him for to be baptized. When the 
Pharisees heard say that he baptized, they sent to know what he was, and 
they demanded if he were Christ the great prophet that was promised in 
their law, and he said: Nay. They demanded him if he were Elias, and come 
from Paradise terrestrial, he said: Nay. They demanded him if he was a 
prophet, he said: Nay. They demanded him whereof he meddled then to 
baptize, since he was neither Christ, ne Elias, ne prophet. Say to us, said 
they, who that thou art, that we may answer to them that have sent us hither. 
He answered: I am he of whom Isaiah prophesied: I am the voice of the 
crier in desert: Address ye and make ready the ways to God, and make ye 
right the paths of our Lord. They said to him: Wherefore baptizest thou 
then? I baptize and wash the body with water in sign of penance, but among 
you is he that ye know not, which was tofore me, and came after me, of 
whom I am not worthy to loose the latchet of his shoe. He shall give you 
baptism in the virtue of the Holy Ghost, in water and fire of penance. 

When S. John along the flom Jordan had preached and baptized about a 
year, our Lord came unto him and would be baptized of him. S. John, 
enlumined of the Holy Ghost, knew him, and did to him reverence as to his 
God, his Maker, and Lord. He was so espired that human nature which was 


pure in him might not sustain so great knowledge, and he said right humbly: 
Sir, thou comest to me, which art pure and clean, to be baptized and washed 
of me that am foul and wasted, which ought to be baptized of thee and 
washed, how dare I lay on thee my hands? Our Lord said to him: Do this 
that I say now, for thus behoveth it to fulfil all justice and to humble and 
give ensample of baptism to all people. And then in humility and patience 
he baptized our Lord, and washed him where he had never filth, and all by 
holy mystery; on whom the Holy Ghost descended visibly in likeness of a 
dove, and the voice of the Father was heard saying: Here is my well- 
beloved son in whom I am well pleased. Then our Lord was thirty years old 
from his nativity and thirteen days beginning of the thirtyfirst year. On that 
same day our Lord changed water into wine in Cana of Galilee. And this 
sufficeth for the nativity of S. John Baptist, and the residue of his life and of 
his death shall be said at the feast of his decollation, by the grace of God, 
who bringeth us to his bliss. Amen. 


St. Loye 


S. Loye was born in the country of Limoges. His father was named 
Eucherius and his mother Terrigia. What time his mother was conceived 
with him, she saw in her sleep, an eagle fly over her bed, and thrice bowed 
and inclined to her, and promised to her something. And with the voice of 
the eagle she awoke and was much abashed, and began to think what her 
dream might signify. And when the time came of childing, and that she 
should be delivered, she was in great peril, and anon she sent for an holy 
man to come and pray for her. When the good man was come, anon he said 
to her: Have no doubt dame ne dread, for this child shall be holy and much 
great in the church. And after that he was born, this child grew in virtue, 
and his father set him to goldsmith’s craft; and when he knew well the craft 
and art of goldsmithery he came into France and dwelt with a goldsmith 
that made work for the king. It happed that time that the king sought for one 
that could make for him a saddle of gold and of precious stones. Then the 
master of S. Loye said to the king that he had found a workman that should 
right well make whatsomever he would. The king delivered to him a great 
mass of gold, which mass the master delivered to S. Loye, whereof he made 
two right fair saddles and presented that one to the king and that other he 
retained himself. When the king saw this saddle so fair he and all his people 
marvelled much thereof and the king rewarded him much largely. Then 
after this, S. Loye presented to the king that other saddle, saying to him 
that, of the remnant of the gold he had made the same, and then was the 
king more amarvelled than he was tofore and demanded how he might 
make these two saddles of that weight that was delivered to him; S. Loye 
said: Well by the pleasure of God. Then grew the name and fame of him in 
the king’s court. S. Loye loved well poor people, for all that he won and 
might win he distributed it to them, in so much that oft he was almost 
naked. The poor people also loved him, that where he went they followed 


him, and that they that would speak with him must ask and enquire of the 
poor people where he was. 

On a time it happed that as he dealed alms with his own hand, there was a 
poor man that had his hand stiff and lame, and put forth the better hand to 
receive the alms. Then S. Loye said to him that he should put forth that 
other hand, which as well as he might he put forth. S. Loye took and 
handled it and anointed it with a little oil, and anon it was guerished and 
whole. 

Another time when he had given to the poor people all the gold and silver 
that he had, many other poor men came and demanded of him alms: and 
beholding himself that he had no more to give, anon he departed among 
them a mark of gold that he had borrowed of his neighbour, and anon after, 
came more poor folk to demand alms, he put his hand anon to his purse, for 
he remembered not that it was void, and by the will of God he found therein 
a mark of gold, and when he had found that he began greatly to thank our 
Lord God thereof, and distributed it and departed it to the poor people for 
the love of God. 

He was of high stature, red of visage and angelic, of simple and prudent 
regard and cheer. At the beginning he was clad with precious vestments of 
gold adomed with gems and ouches, and ware gilt girdles with precious 
stones, but under that, on his bare flesh, he wore always the hair. After this 
he gave all his precious vesture to the poor people for to succour them in 
their necessities, and from then forthon he used always simple and poor 
clothing, and oft despoiled himself for to clothe the poor people. And when 
the king saw him in such wise he gave to him his own vestments and 
girdles, for he loved him as his proper soul, and abandoned to him all his 
house, and commanded to all his folk that all that S. Loye would have 
should be delivered to him without delay, and all he gave and distributed to 
poor folk, prisoners and to sick. 

From the time of Brunehilde queen, unto the time of Dagobert, the 
pestilence of simony reigned strongly, which, for to take away and destroy, 
S. Loye and S. Ouen laboured sore. Then was S. Loye chosen bishop of 
Noyon, after Achaire bishop of the said city, and with him was chosen S. 
Ouen archbishop of Rouen. S. Loye was pastor spiritual of Tournay, city 
royal, of Noyon, of Ghent, and of all Flanders, and of Courtrai. He had a 
certain place in which, by certain days, he called to him poor and sick men 


and served them devoutly, and made clean their heads and washed them, 
and them that were lousy and full of vermin he himself would pick and 
make them clean, and gave them meat and drink, and clothed them; and 
when they departed anon came other to whom he did in like wise. And 
when great company came, sometime he made them to sit down and 
refreshed them all, but every day, at the least he and twelve, the which he 
made sit down, and at certain hour ate and drank with them, but first he 
washed their hands and served them. On a time he impetred and gat of the 
king that all the bodies that were condemned to death, that he could find in 
towns and cities hanged and ratted, that he might take them down and bury 
them, and ordained men of his college to do it. 

It happed on a time that in the company of the king in the parties of 
Arastria, in a town named Strabor, he found a man that was hanged that 
same day and was then dead, and men made the sepulture for to bury him 
in. And S. Loye approached him and began to take him down, and 
apperceived that the soul was in the body. He would not appropriate the 
miracle to him but kept him from vain glory and said full sweetly: O, what 
evil have we done for to let this man to be taken off if God Almighty had 
not holpen us; the soul is yet in his body. When he was raised, he was clad, 
and he did him to take his rest. When they that had made him to die knew it, 
they would have made him receive death again, and with great pain S. Loye 
delivered him from their hands, yet he gat letters of grace for him, to be 
more sure. There was a priest in his diocese which was infamed, and oft he 
reprored him and exhorted him to be confessed, but the priest alway heled 
his sin. When S. Loye saw that his fair admonition availed not, he 
excommunicated and accursed him, and defended him that he should no 
more sing mass unto the time he had done open penance. The priest set 
nought by his commandment ne defence, in despiting his sentence. A little 
after this the said priest would go sing mass, and as he approached unto the 
altar, he fell down to ground and died. 

Many other miracles did he by his life and doeth yet. He edified at Noyon 
the ancelles of Jesu Christ. By him, God showed the body of S. Quintin. He 
found at Soissons the bodies of two brethren germanes, martyrs, S. Crispin 
and Crispinian, and ordained a precious vessel to put them in. He found also 
at Beauvais the body of S. Lucian, which was of the company of S. Quintin, 
which he put in a precious vessel. At Paris, upon the great bridge, he made 


a blind man to see. The sexton of the church of S. Colomba at Paris, came 
to S. Loye and said to him that thieves had borne away by night all the 
jewels and parements of the said church. Then S. Loye went into the oratory 
of S. Colomba, and said to him: Hark thou, Colomba, what I say to thee; my 
Redeemer will that anon thou bring again the ornaments of this church that 
have been taken away, or I shall in such wise close the doors with thorns, 
that never hereafter thou shalt, in this place, be served ne worshipped. 
When he had said thus he departed. On the morn the sexton of the said 
church, that was called Maturin, rose up and found all the parements and 
jewels that had been borne away, and were set in the place as they had been 
tofore. 

S. Loye did do ordain much richly the body of S. Germain and the bodies 
of S. Severin, S. Plato, S. Quintin, S. Lucian, S. Genevieve, S. Colomba, S. 
Maxime, S. Julian, and specially of S. Martin at Tours, by Dagobert the 
king, and the tomb of S. Brice, and another tomb where the body of S. 
Martin had been long in, and the house of S. Denis the martyr at Paris, and 
the tigurion of marble which is upon him, of marvellous work of gold and 
of gems. When S. Loye died he was seventy years old. At the end of the 
year he was transported into another place, and was found also fresh and 
without rotting as he had been alive in his sepulchre. Now hear ye yet a 
more great miracle: his beard and his hairs were shaven when he died, but 
in his tomb, when he was translated, they were found as great and long as 
they had always grown in his tomb. 

Thus endeth the Life of S. Loye and beginneth the 


St. William 


S. William was drawn out of noble lineage. In his childhood he was made 
canon of Paris and of Soissons, and when he came to perfect age and was a 
man ripe and attempered, he might no more suffer the pestilences and the 
perils of this deceivable world, but brake all the bonds of the world and 
went into a desert named Granmonte, and lived there a great while in pure 
conscience and in holy contemplation, but, as he led this life, there grew on 
him a great tribulation that he had great fear that the tranquillity of his 
contemplation might be troubled, and went into an abbey of Citeaux and 
there he was professed, and profited much in virtues from then forthon, and 
after, he was there made prior. Afterward he was translated from thence into 
another abbey that is called Karolosence, and there by election he was 
chosen abbot. And there in all humility he treated debonairly his disciples 
and subjects, in showing to them examples of good virtues and good 
manners. After, he was chosen to be archbishop of Bourges, and how well it 
was against his will, he accepted it, nevertheless when he had accepted and 
taken it, yet therefore changed he not the habit of the order which he had 
tofore taken, ne the observance also. And how well that he had meats 
delicious enough, as to such a prelate be ordained and arrayed, nevertheless 
he left not the soberness that he had maintained tofore, in humility, in holy 
meditation, and in devout prayers, in which gladly always he occupied his 
time. And he was much busy for the health of the souls that were committed 
to him and charged to keep; gladly and diligently be heard their 
confessions, he nourished them sweetly, oft and diligently he preached to 
them or did do preach. He deserved so much grace of our Lord that by his 
devout prayers and merits in his living life God showed many miracles. 

On a day it happed that a priest named Gerald had lost the health of one 
of his hands, that he might sing no mass, which came to S. William, and S. 
William bade him that he should confess him and without doubt he should 
be whole, and so he did, and at the end of three days he sang mass whole 


and sound. Another time there was a young child that had his brain sore 
troubled, in such wise that his eyes turned in his head; his friends brought 
him tofore this holy man, on whom he had great pity and began humbly to 
handle him and laid his hand on his head, and anon the pain ceased and he 
was anon all whole. He was always glad and joyous, and that displeased 
much to some that were of hard and rude living. Above all things the sin of 
detraction displeased him much, and he loved no detractors, and to his 
power, with great diligence, he made them to eschew this sin, and where 
they would not he withdrew him from their company. Finally he took the 
cross for to go over sea against heretics and heathen men, and as he made 
his purveyance for to make the said voyage, he rendered and gave up his 
soul to Almighty God, the fifth ides of the month of January, and was 
buried in the church of Bourges, the which anon after, began to do miracles. 
When the pope Honorius the third heard his life, and how God showed 
miracles for him, after that he by great diligence had made inquisition, he 
canonised him to the honour and praising of God, which by the prayers of 
the said S. William bring us to his everlasting bliss in heaven. Amen. 


St. Eutrope 


S. Eutrope was born and came of the most excellent lineage of all the 
world, and was born in the realm of Persia, and was son of the admiral of 
Babylon, which was named Exerces, whom the said Exerces engendered on 
a queen which was called Gwyne. And S. Eutrope was endoctrined in his 
youth in letters of Chaldee and of Greek, sofarforth that he was compared to 
the most greatest clerk of the realm. After, he went to Galilee into the court 
of king Herod, for to see some curiosity or some novelty of the barbarians 
that were with the king Herod. When he had dwelt there certain days in the 
court he heard the fame and renomee of the miracles of our Lord Jesu 
Christ, and began to enquire and search so much that he heard say that our 
Lord would go over the sea of Galilee, and he put himself in the multitude 
of the people that followed him. It happed that this day, our Lord, by his 
infinite largesse, refreshed and fed five thousand men with five loaves of 
barley bread and two fishes, in the presence of S. Eutrope. When S. Eutrope 
had seen this miracle and heard say of his other miracles, from then forthon 
he began to believe a little in him, but he durst not for his pedagogue or his 
governor which was with him, for the admiral, his father, had committed 
him in his guard. When he had fed him with the other, he went to Jerusalem 
into the temple for to pray and adore his creator in his law, and after this 
went home to his father, and told him all that he had seen in the country 
from whence he came. I have seen a man, said he, that is called Christ, but 
in all the world is not his pareil ne like, for he raiseth dead men, he healeth 
the lazars, he maketh blind men to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to go right, 
and healeth all manner sicknesses, and yet more, tofore me he hath fed, 
with five loaves of barley and two fishes, five thousand men. Wherefore if 
it pleased him that hath made heaven and earth to send him into this 
country, I shall be glad and joyous, if it pleased you, to do him honour and 
reverence. When the admiral heard the words of the child he went thinking 
how he might see him. A little while after, the child, that had great desire to 


see yet Jesu Christ, took leave of his father, which he gat with great pain, 
and came sith with great company for to worship and adore in the temple, 
where he saw on a day how the children of Jerusalem came with a great 
company of people tofore our Lord Jesu Christ unto Bethany, making to 
him great reverence, and took the boughs of palm, and of olives, and of 
other trees, and many other flowers, which they threw in the way where he 
should pass, and sang with high voice: Hosanna! Then S. Eutrope himself 
began to cast flowers in the way, but he was much angry because he might 
not see Jesu Christ for the multitude of the people that was there, and, after 
that is contained in the gospel, he was in the company of them that were 
come for to adore and worship in Jerusalem at the feast that was there, 
which said to S. Philip: Sir, we would see Jesu Christ. Then S. Philip, 
accompanied with S. Andrew, told it to Jesu Christ. And anon after, S. 
Eutrope and his company saw him sitting upon an ass, whereof he was right 
glad, and from then forthon he believed secretly and accompanied with him, 
but he doubted his fellowship, forasmuch as his father had commanded 
them to keep him well, and that they should bring him again with them. 
Then he heard say that the Jews should shortly bring Jesu Christ to death, 
and because he would not see so great cruelty done to so true and just a 
man, he departed on the morn and went in to his country, and recounted all 
that he had seen of our Lord. A little while after he returned, and heard say 
how he was put to death, wherefore he was sorry, for he loved him much. 
But when he heard say that he was risen from death to life, and ascended in 
to heaven, he was much joyous, and returned into Babylon, fulfilled with 
the Holy Ghost. And all the Jews that he found in his country, for anger he 
destroyed, because they of Jerusalem had put our Lord to death. 

After this, a certain time, when the apostles were departed through the 
world, two shining candlesticks of gold were sent into Persia which were of 
very faith, that is to say Simon and Thaddeus the apostles of God, and 
entered into Babylon and had chased out of the country two enchanters, 
Zaroen and Arphaxat, which had perverted the people by false and 
deceivable speaking. And in this city these two apostles began to sow the 
word of God, and to do many miracles, and heal sick people of divers 
maladies. When this holy young man knew of their coming he was right 
glad, and admonished his father to leave his errors and his idols, and that he 
should receive the christian faith to the end that he might get thereby 


heaven. And what by the predication of the apostles, and by the counsel and 
exhorting of his son, his father and many others were converted and 
regenerate in the holy font of baptism by the hands of the apostles, and 
after, all the city was converted to the faith, and did do make a much 
notable church there, and ordained there a prelate, an holy man and true, 
whom they had brought with them from Jerusalem, named Abdias, 
endoctrined in the doctrine of the gospels, and they ordained S. Eutrope 
archdeacon. And when they had all thus ordained, they departed and went 
in to other cities for to preach the faith of God, and anon after, they received 
the palm of martyrdom. After, S. Eutrope wrote their passion in letters of 
Chaldee and of Greek. A little while after, S. Eutrope heard speak of the 
miracles that S. Peter prince of the apostles did, which that time was pope 
of Rome; he took leave of the bishops privily, without witting of his father, 
and came to Rome. When S. Peter saw him, he received him much 
agreeably, and endoctrined and taught him the law of God much diligently. 
When he had dwelled with S. Peter a long while, by the ordinance and 
commandment of S. Peter, he went in to France with many others for to 
preach the christian faith, and thus as he entered into the city of Xaintes; he 
went through the streets and places preaching the faith of Christ. Anon, as 
they of the city saw him, they knew well that he was a barbarian by his 
speech, and when they heard him preach things that they never heard tofore, 
they burned him with burming fagots, and beat him with poles villainously, 
and when they had so villainously beaten him, they put him out of the city. 
But the glorious friend of God bare full patiently this persecution, and made 
in a mountain, right nigh the city, a little lodge of boughs, wherein he 
dwelled a great while, and by daytime he came and preached in the city, and 
at night he returned unto his little lodge, where he abode in fastings and 
prayers and in orisons. Then when he had been long there and had 
converted but few of the people, he went again to S. Peter to Rome, and 
when be came thither he found that he had suffered passion on the cross, 
and found there S. Clement in his stead, which commanded and counselled 
him to return into the said city of Xaintes, and that in preaching the 
commandments of God benignly he should abide the palm of victory for the 
love of our Lord, that is to wit passion and martyrdom. Then S. Clement 
ordained him a bishop, and also S. Denis which was come out of Greece to 
Rome, and many other brethren which S. Clement sent into France, and 


thus departed they from Rome and arrived in the city of Auxerre, and there, 
in great love, they kissed and embraced each other in taking leave for to 
depart one from another and tenderly wept. S. Denis and his fellows came 
to Paris and S. Eutrope went to Xaintes, strongly confirmed and firm in the 
love of God, all prest and ready to suffer all torments, and much constantly 
preached the faith in such wise that many were baptized. Among whom the 
daughter of the king of the said city, which was named Euscelle, was 
baptized. When her father knew it, he had thereof so great indignation that 
he put her out of the city, and anon as she was out, for the love of God she 
went straight unto the lodge of the holy man and abode there. Always the 
father for love that he had to his daughter was sorry that he had put her out, 
and sent ofttimes to her messengers for to come again home to him. To 
whom she answered that she had liefer for the faith of Jesu Christ dwell out 
of the city, than to return in again to sacrifice to the idols. For which answer 
the father was so angry and wroth that he wist not what to do, and did do 
assemble of all the butchers of the town, and gave to them an hundred and 
fifty shillings for to put to death S. Eutrope, and that they should bring 
again his daughter to his house. Then, the day tofore the calends of May, 
they assembled with them many Saracens and came to the lodge of S. 
Eutrope, and first they stoned him, and after they beat this holy man with 
staves and scourges leaded, all naked, and after they cleaved his head with a 
butcher’s axe, and sawed him with a saw. The maid with many others 
buried him by night in his tigurion or lodge, and kept him in vigils with 
lights, and in divine obsequies, as long as she lived. A little while after, she 
departed out of this world right holily, and was buried beside her master as 
she had required by her life. After this, a certain space of time, they of 
Xaintes edified over this holy corpse a much notable church, in which all 
sick folk of divers maladies and sicknesses have been healed, and yet daily 
be, and also many prisoners be also, by the prayer of this holy saint, 
delivered of their irons, as gyves, bolts, and other, which be hanged in the 
said church in remembrance that they have been loosed and unbound by the 
prayers of S. Eutrope. S. Denis wrote the passion and martyrdom of S. 
Eutrope in Greek and sent it into Greece, to his friends that believed there in 
God, by the hands of S. Clement that then was pope of Rome, in exalting 
and glorifying the name of God which without end reigneth and shall reign. 
Amen. 


Thus endeth the Life of S. Eutrope 


St. Marcial 


In the time that our Lord Jesu Christ preached in Jewry, in the lineage of 
Benjamin, much people came to him for to have that was necessary to them, 
as well of drink as of meat, and in especial for to hear and understand such 
things as touched the salvation of the soul. On a day, in the midst of all the 
company, came a man that was of the said lineage of Benjamin, the most 
noble of all the Jews, named by his right name Marcial, and his wife was 
called Elizabeth, which had between them both a child of the age of fifteen 
years, that was named also Marcial. When they heard our Lord Jesu Christ 
preach, which said in his predication: Do ye penance, the realm of heaven is 
nigh to them that do penance, and who that is not regenerate in water by the 
sacrament of baptism he may not enter into the realm of heaven, then by the 
commandment of our Lord Jesu Christ Marcial, his wife, and their son 
Marcial, which was a child replenished in holy doctrine, were baptized of S. 
Peter. Then Zaccheus and Joseph, the which buried our Lord, were baptized 
also, and many other of the people of the Jews, which were over long to tell 
here all their names. When all this was accomplished, and that every each 
turned homeward to his house, the child Marcial returned not with his father 
and mother, but gave himself all over to our Lord Jesu Christ, and put him 
in the company as one of his disciples, and held him always by S. Peter, 
which was right nigh of his kin, and from then forthon he was so enlumined 
and endoctrined of our Lord and of S. Peter that he nothing desired so much 
as for to accomplish commandments solitaries. After this S. Peter came to 
Rome, and prayed to Marcial that he would go with him, and thus as they 
had been together endoctrined with one holy doctrine, and of one 
meritorious dilection, in like wise that together they receive the common 
reward of the joy perdurable. And thus as they went they were accompanied 
of some disciples of Antioch, among whom were Alphinian and 
Austridiman, and many other. When they were entered within Rome, they 
were received of a man named Marcel, at that time consul of the Romans. 


Thus as they dwelled there God appeared to S. Peter, and commanded him 
that he should send S. Marcial into the provinces of Gaul for to preach the 
faith and the belief to the people which were in the bonds ot the devil of 
hell. Then S. Peter called to him S. Marcial and told him all by order that 
our Lord had said and commanded him. When S. Marcial heard that, he 
began strongly to weep, because he doubted the far region, and the people 
which had no knowledge of God. When S. Peter saw him thus weep he 
began much sweetly to comfort him in saying to him: My holy brother, be 
not heavy ne sorrowful, for God shall be always with thee like as he hath 
promised to us saying: Lo! I am always and shall be with you unto the 
consummation of the world. Thus, my sweet brother, he commanded us 
after his resurrection saying: Go ye unto and through the universal world 
and preach the gospel to all creatures, that who shall believe and shall be 
baptized he shall be saved, and they that will not do so shall be damned. 
Which things, my blessed brother, behoveth us to keep and put in effect, to 
the end that we forget not the commandments of God. Anon after these 
blessed words S. Marcial took leave of S. Peter, and brought with him the 
two disciples aforesaid; that is to wit Alphinian and Austridinian and 
departed like as God had commanded to S. Peter. 

Thus then as they went, and that they were weary and sore travelled by 
the way, which was long and grievous, S. Austridinian departed out of this 
world and died. When S. Marcial saw that he was dead he returned in great 
haste to Rome, and told to S. Peter that which was befallen in their way. 
When S. Peter had heard him he said: Return as hastily as thou mayest, and 
take my bourdon in thy hand, and thou shalt come where thou hast left thy 
brother, touch his body with this bourdon and anon he shall arise and go in 
thy company as he did tofore. When S. Marcial came again to the corpse he 
touched it with the bourdon like as S. Peter bade him, and anon he was 
raised from death to life. 

After, when S. Marcial had journeyed long by divers countries in long 
preaching and sowing the word of God, they came in to Guienne unto a 
castle called Tulle and there were received of a rich and a mighty man 
named Arnold, which had a daughter that daily was tormented with the 
enemy. Thus as S. Marcial entered into the house the fiend began to cry, 
saying: I know well now that I must issue out of the body of this maid, for 
the angels of paradise that be with thee, Marcial, torment me right 


grievously; but I pray thee by the name of him that was crucified, whom 
thou preachest of, that thou send me not into the abysm of hell. Then S. 
Marcial said to him: I conjure thee in the name of Jesu Christ that was 
crucified for us, that thou issue out of the body of this maid, and never 
return again, but that thou go unto a place desert where bird, ne fowl, ne 
person dwelleth. With this commandment the maid cast out the enemy and 
she fell down as dead. Then S. Marcial took her by the hand and raised her 
up and delivered her to her father, whole and safe. 

Holiness and benignity, with all humility, shone in S. Marcial, and he was 
always in prayers. Another miracle also our Lord showed by the prayers of 
S. Marcial in the same place. The prince of the said castle, which was called 
Nerva, and was cousin to the emperor Nero, had a daughter which was 
suffocated and murdered by the fiend, and was dead. Then the father and 
mother of the child, that were much sorrowful and heavy, with a great part 
of the people, brought the body of the child tofore S. Marcial, tenderly 
weeping, and saying to him: O man of God, help us at this time, thou seest 
how it is with us. When S. Marcial saw the lamentation and the sorrow that 
they made, he had pity on them, and said with an high voice: I pray you all, 
as well christians as paynims, that ye will devoutly pray God Almighty that 
by his benign grace it please him to give again the life to this child. The two 
disciples of S. Marcial, and a few of christian people that were there, put 
them to prayers, and sith S. Marcial himself made his prayer, saying: Sire, I 
pray thee in the name of thy blessed dear Son and of thy good friend S. 
Peter, by the ordinance and commandment of whom I am come hither, that 
it please thee to raise this child here: to the end that when she shall be raised 
many may believe in thine holy and precious name. Then S. Marcial, 
trusting in the help of God, took the child by the hand saying to her: In the 
name of our Lord Jesu Christ, that of the Jews for us was crucified, and the 
third day rose from death to life, arise up and stand right on thy feet. Anon 
the child arose right upon her feet, and sith kneeled down to the feet of the 
holy man, saying to him: O man of God, I require thee to baptize me to the 
end that I may be saved, and mark me with the sign of the holy cross, for 
otherwise may none be saved but if he be baptized. Anon, S. Marcial 
baptized him and with him in the same place were well christened also, as 
well men as women three thousand and six hundred. And after this, S. 
Marcial went and destroyed the idols and brought them to nought. From 


thence went S. Marcial and his two disciples, and departed and came to 
Limoges, where they were beniguly received of a matron that was named 
Susanna, in whose presence Marcial healed one that was frenatic. When the 
good woman Susanna saw the miracle that so was made in her presence, 
anon she and her meiny were baptized. 

After this S. Marcial went into the temple where the priests of the idols 
were, the which beat him grievously, and sith put him in prison. On the 
morn, as he made his prayer, there descended a light so great upon him that 
men might not behold him, the chains of iron burst, and the doors of the 
prison opened, the keepers and they that were there required to be baptized, 
and the priests that had so beaten him were smitten to death by thunder and 
lightning. Then the others that were there came to S. Marcial, in to the 
prison, and prayed him that he would raise them that so were smitten to 
death by the thunder, promising to him that if he so did they all would be 
baptized. Then our Lord by his prayer raised them again from death to life. 
Then that same time were turned to christian faith and baptized twelve 
thousand creatures, as well men as women. And after this, on a time died 
the holy woman Susanna, and totore her death she recommended to S. 
Marcial her daughter, that was called Valerienne, which had promised and 
avowed to our Lord chastity as long as she lived. After, when the holy maid 
knew that there should come to Limoges a lord named Steven, which was 
lord of all the province from the river of Rhone unto the sea, she was sore 
afraid lest he would do to her any grief or noyance against her vow, and 
gave away all her riches to poor folk for the love of God. When the said 
Steven was come to Limoges, he made to do come tofore him the holy 
maid, to the end to have his will of her; but when she was come and he saw 
that she would not consent to do his will, anon he made her head to be 
smitten off. Then the squire that beheaded her heard the angels sing, that 
bare the soul of the holy virgin into heaven, with much great joy and 
solemnity, and anon he returned unto his master and told him all that he had 
seen and heard, and sith fell down dead at his feet. Then the duke and all his 
company had much great dread, and the duke himself clad him next his 
flesh in a sharp hair and hard, for great repentance, and prayed S. Marcial 
that he would pray God that it might please him to raise his squire from 
death to life, and he would believe in the faith of Jesu Christ and be 
christened. Anon after that S. Marcial had prayed, our Lord raised the 


squire; then the duke and well fifteen thousand persons in his company 
were baptized. In this time the same duke by the commandment of the 
emperor Nero went in to Italy with a great company of men of arms. When 
he had accomplished the commandment of Nero, they went to Rome for to 
see S. Peter, whom they found preaching to the people, which people were 
barefoot and had clothed them with the hair, Iying on the ground tofore S. 
Peter in demanding him pardon of their sins. When S. Peter saw the duke 
and so much fair people in his company, he demanded them what they 
were, and of what country. Then the duke told him by order how he and his 
company had been converted and baptized of S. Marcial. 

After, when they were departed from Rome, they thought that they would 
go see S. Marcial tofore ere they returned in to their country. Thus then as 
they were lodged nigh by a river, and the son of the earl of Poictiers bained 
him in the said river, the enemy the devil drowned and smothered him to the 
death. When his father knew it he went weeping tenderly to S. Marcial, and 
prayed him to raise his son from death to life. Then S. Marcial went to the 
place where he was drowned and commanded to the fiend to bring the body 
out of the water, and that he should appear in a likeness visible tofore them 
all. Anon, issued out of the water three fiends, like Ethiopians, more black 
than coals, and had terrible feet and eyes, and great hair that covered all the 
body, and cast out at their mouths and nostrils fire like sulphur, and cried 
like ravens. When they had told to S. Marcial the harms and evils that they 
had done, he commanded them that they should depart and go into places 
desert, whereas they might never noy ne grieve persons living. S. Marcial, 
which had pity and compassion on them that wept for the dead child raised 
him from death to life, and then the child told, tofore them all that were 
there, how the fiend had drowned and smothered him, and how theywould 
have bounden him with chains of iron burning, but an angel of heaven 
delivered him, and showed him the fire of purgatory, and from thence led 
him to the gate of Paradise, and as the fiends required to have him, a voice 
came from heaven and commanded that he should arise again, and that he 
should live yet twenty-six years. When he had told him all this he gave 
himself all over to S. Marcial, and from then forthon lived in great 
abstinence and holy life, like as the angel had taught him. S. Marcial did 
many miracles and virtues. There was in that time a woman that had an 
husband sick of the palsy, to which woman S. Marcial delivered his 


bourdon, with which she touched a little her husband, and incontinent he 
was whole. Another time the fire was so great in the city of Bordeaux that 
all was on a flame. S. Marcial held up his bourdon against the fire and anon 
it was quenched. 

Another time, as he would have hallowed a church at Limoges, the prince 
aforesaid conveyed and summoned all the people, poor and rich, to come to 
the dedication of this church, and when they were all assembled, S. Marcial 
admonished and warned them to be in very chastity. It happed among them 
whilst the mass was on saying that there was a knight, which he and his 
wife were sore vexed and troubled with fiends, and as they were brought 
tofore S. Marcial, he demanded of the fiends why they vexed them so, and 
they answered to him: Thou hast commanded them that the people maintain 
chastity, and these two have all night exposed them in lechery, and this is 
the cause that wherefore we be entered into them. S. Marcial, at the request 
of the prince and people, healed them. 

This same year, that is to say the fortieth year after the passion of our 
Lord Jesu Christ, the same, our Lord Jesu Christ, appeared to him and 
showed how that hastily he should depart from this world, and be with his 
other friends in the realm of heaven. Then he did do assemble all the 
christian people that he had converted, and to them made a much sweet 
sermon in taking leave of them. Soon after he was sick of the fevers, and 
then our Lord appeared to him with a great quantity of angels, which with 
much joy and gladness bare the soul of S. Marcial into heaven: Ubi est 
honor et gloria in secula seculorum, Amen. This S. Marcial of whom we 
speak here was the same child, as some say, on whom our Lord laid his 
hand upon his head, when the contention and strife was among the apostles 
which of them should be greatest in the realm of heaven, and then our Lord 
set the child Marcial in the midst of them, laying his hand upon his head, as 
said is, and said to them: If ye be not little and humble as this child is, ye 
shall not enter into heaven; he that shall be least among you he shall be 
greatest in my realm, as the gospel maketh more plain mention. The which 
glorious S. Marcial let us pray unto, that he procure unto our Lord Jesu 
Christ, that all we may have part with him in the joy and glory perdurable. 
Amen. 


St. Genevieve 


The noble S. Genevieve was born at Nanterre, beside Paris, in the time of 
the emperor Honorius and Theodosius the less, and was with her father and 
mother unto the time of the emperor Valentinian. Anon after her nativity, 
the Holy Ghost showed unto S. Germain of Auxerre how she should serve 
God holily and virginly, the which thing he told to many. After, she was 
sacred of the bishop of Chartres, Viliques, and came to dwell at Paris full of 
virtues and of miracles, in the time of S. Nicasius the martyr, whom the 
Hungarians martyred, and after, in the time of S. Remigius under Childeric, 
king of France, and after, under Clovis his son, first christian king of 
France, and was named Louis in his baptism, whom S. Remigius christened. 
And an angel of paradise brought to him an ampul full of chrism of which 
he was anointed, and also his successors, kings of France, be anointed and 
sacred at their coronation. And after, he was of good life, and founded the 
church that is now called S. Genevieve, on the mount of Paris, in the honour 
of S. Peter and S. Paul, at the request of S. Clotilde his wife, of whom the 
body resteth in the said church, at the incitation of S. Genevieve, and S. 
Remigius did hallow and dedifie it. The said king did increase much the 
realm of France, and franchised it by his puissance from the Romans. He 
conquered Melun, and the land Iying by Seine and Loire, Touraine, 
Toulouse, and all Guienne, and at his coming to Angouleme the walls of the 
city fell down. He made Almaine and Bourgogne his tributaries, he 
ordained and instituted Paris to be the chief siege of the realm, and he 
reigned thirty years, and after, he was interred in the said church, the year of 
our Lord five hundred and fourteen. In the time of the said king lived the 
said virgin, unto the time of king Clothaire his son, of which virgin the soul 
flew into heaven and the body abode in earth, in the said church, in which 
she is yet whole and honorably interred, and devoutly worshipped by the 
good and devout christian people. 


In the time that the said virgin S. Genevieve was a child, S. Germain of 
Auxerre and S. Lew of Troyes, elect of the prelates of France, for to go 
quench an heresy that was in Great Britain, now called England, came to 
Nanterre for to be lodged and harboured, the people came against them for 
to have their benison. Among the people, S. Germain, by the enseignements 
of the Holy Ghost, espied out the little maid S. Genevieve, and made her to 
come to him, and kissed her head and demanded her name, and whose 
daughter she was, and the people about her said that her name was 
Genevieve, and her father Severe, and her mother Geronce, which came 
unto him, and the holy man said: Is this child yours? They answered: Yea. 
Blessed be ye, said the holy man, when God hath given to you so noble 
lineage, know ye for certain that the day of her nativity, the angels sang and 
hallowed great mystery in heaven with great joy and gladness; she shall be 
of so great merit against God. And of her good life and conversation many 
shall take ensample, that they shall leave their sin and shall convert them to 
God, and shall live religiously, by which they shall have pardon and joy 
perdurable. Then he said to Genevieve: My daughter tell to me, and be not 
ashamed, if ye will be sacred and live in virginity unto the death, as espouse 
of Jesu Christ? The maid answered: Holy father, ye demand that I desire; 
there lacketh no more but that by your prayers our Lord will accomplish my 
devotion. The holy man said: Have firm belief in God, and prove by works 
the good things that ye believe in your heart and say with your mouth, and 
our Lord shall give you force and virtue. S.Germain held his hand on her 
head till he came unto the minster, there he gave to the people the benison. 
S. Germain said to the father and mother of the maid that they should bring 
her again on the morn to him. When she was brought again on the morn, S. 
Germain saw in her a sign celestial, I wot not what, and said to her: God 
thee saluteth, Genevieve. Daughter, rememberest thou what thou promisedst 
to me yesterday of the virginity of thy body? Holy father, said the maid, I 
remember well that, and by the help of God I desire and think to accomplish 
my purpose. Then the holy man looked on the ground and saw a penny 
signed with the cross, which came by the grace and will of God; he took it 
up and gave it her and said: Fair daughter take this and bear it in mind of 
Jesu Christ your espouse, and suffer not about you none other arrayment of 
gold ne silver, ne of precious stones, for if the beauty of this world 
surmount a little your thought, ye shall lose the goods of heaven. He 


commended her to God, and prayed her that she would remember him in 
her orisons and prayers, and recommended her to father and mother. The 
two holy bishops went from thence into England, where were heretics 
against the faith, which said that children born of father and mother 
baptized had no need to be christened, which is not truth, for our Lord Jesu 
Christ saith clearly, in the gospel, that none may enter into the kingdom of 
heaven if he be not regenerate of water and of the Holy Ghost, that is to say, 
regenerate by the sacrament of baptism. By this scripture, and by 
semblable, the holy prelates destroyed their false creance and belief, and by 
virtue also and by miracles, for in a solemnity of Easter, by many that were 
new baptized, in singing Alleluia they chased and drove away their enemies 
of Scotland, and strangers of other places, that were come for to grieve 
them. 

It happed on a day that Geronce, the mother of the holy maid Genevieve, 
went on an holy and festal day toward the minster, and her daughter went 
after, saying that the faith that she had promised to S. Germain she should 
keep by the help of God and that she should oft go to the minster to the end 
that she might desire to be the espouse of Jesu Christ, and that she might be 
worthy of his love. The mother was angry and smote her on the cheek. God 
avenged the child that the mother became blind, and that in twenty-one 
months she saw not. When the mother had been long in this pain, which 
much annoyed her, she remembered of the goodness that S. Germain had 
said of her daughter, and called her and said: My daughter, go to the pit and 
fetch me water; the maid went hastily; when she was at the pit she began to 
weep because her mother had lost her sight for her sake, and took up water 
and bare it to her mother. The mother stretched her hands to heaven, and 
took the water with great faith and reverence, and made her daughter to sign 
her with the sign of the holy cross and wash her eyes, and anon she bepan 
for to see a little. When she had twice or thrice washed, her sight came 
whole to her again as it had been tofore. After this it happed that the holy 
maid was offered to the bishop of Chartres, Viliques, for to be sacred with 
two other elder maidens; for men offered them after their age. But the holy 
bishop knew by the Holy Ghost that Genevieve was the most worthy and 
digne, and said to her, that was behind, that she should come before, for 
God had then sanctified her. After the death of her father and her mother the 
holy damsel came and dwelt at Paris for to assay and prove her there, and 


for to avail the more she was sick of the palsy, so much that it seemed that 
her members were disjoined and departed that one from that other, whereof 
she was so sore tormented that during three days she was kept as for dead, 
for there appeared on her no sign of life save that her jowes were a little red. 
In this space and time, as she confessed after, an angel led her in spirit 
whereas the rest was of good folk, and where the torment was of evil 
people. Afterward she showed to many the secrets of their consciences, as 
she that was taught and enseigned of the Holy Ghost. The second time S. 
Germain returned from England and came to Paris the people almost all 
went against him with great joy, and tofore all other things S. Germain 
demanded how Genevieve did, but the people, which more is inclined to 
say evil of good people than well, answered that of her was nothing, in 
blaming her, which was to her a praising. Of other men’s praising is none 
the better, ne of others blaming is none the worse, therefore the holy man 
set nought of their jangling, but as soon as he entered into the city he went 
straight to the house of the holy virgin whom he saluted in so great humility 
that all they marvelled, and showed to them that dispraised her, the ground 
wet of her tears, and recited to them the beginning of her life, and how he 
found at Nanterre that she was chosen of God, and recommended her to the 
people. 

Tidings came to Paris that Attila, the felon king of Hungary, had 
enterprised to destroy and waste the parts of France, and to subdue them to 
his domination. The burgesses of Paris, for great dread that they had, sent 
their goods into other cities more sure. S. Genevieve warned and 
admonished the good women of the town that they should wake in fastings 
and in orisons, by which they might assuage the ire of our Lord and eschew 
the tyranny of their enemies, like as did sometime the two holy women 
Judith and Esther. They obeyed her, and were long and many days in the 
church in wakings, fastings and in orisons. She said to the burgesses that 
they should not remove their goods, ne send them out of the town of Paris, 
for the other cities that they supposed should be more sure, should be 
destroyed and wasted, but by the grace of God, Paris should have none 
harm. And, some had indignation at her, and said that a false prophet was 
risen and appeared in their time, an began among them to ask and treat 
whether they should drown her or stone her. Whilst they were thus treating, 
as God would, came to Paris, after the decease of S. Germain, the 


archdeacon of Auxerre, and when he understood that they treated together 
of her death, he came to them, an said: Fair sirs, for God’s sake do not this 
mischief, for she of whom ye treat, S. Germain witnesseth that she was 
chosen of God in her mother’s belly, and lo! here be the letters that he hath 
sent to her in which he recommendeth him to her prayers. When the 
burgesses heard these words recited by him of S. Germain, and saw the 
letters, they marvelled and feared God, and left their evil counsel and did no 
more thereto. Thus our Lord kept her from harm, which keepeth alway 
them that be his, and defendeth, after that the apostle saith, and for her love 
did so much that the tyrants approached not Paris, thank and glory to God 
and honour to the virgin. This holy maid did great penance in tormenting 
her body all her life, and became lean for to give good example. For sith she 
was of the age of fifteen years unto fifty, she fasted every day save Sunday 
and Thursday. In her refection she had nothing but barley bread, and 
sometime beans, the which, sodden after fourteen days or three weeks, she 
ate for all delices. Always she was in prayers in wakings and in penances, 
she drank never wine ne other liquor, that might make her drunk, in all her 
life. When she had lived and used this life fifty years, the bishops that were 
that time, saw and beheld that she was over feeble by abstinence as for her 
age, and warned her to increase a little her fare. The holy woman durst not 
gainsay them, for our Lord saith of the prelates: Who heareth you heareth 
me, and who despiseth you, despiseth me, and so she began by obedience to 
eat with her bread, fish and milk, and how well that, she so did, she beheld 
the heaven and wept, whereof it is to believe that she saw appertly our Lord 
Jesu Christ after the promise of the gospel that saith that, Blessed be they 
that be clean of heart for they shall see God; she had her heart and body 
pure and clean. There be twelve virtues virginal, saith Hermes Pastor, 
without which no virgin may be agreeable to God, that is to wit: Faith, 
abstinence, patience, magnanimity, simplesse, innocence, concord, charity, 
discipline, chastity, truth, and prudence. These virtues accomplished the 
holy virgin by work, she taught and enseigned by word, and showed oft by 
ensample. 

Oft and tofore all other holy places, she visited the place whereas rested 
S. Denis and his fellows, and had great devotion to edify upon the said holy 
bodies a church, but she had not whereof. On a time came to her the priests, 
as oft they had done tofore, to whom she said: Reverend Fathers in God, I 


pray and require that each of you do his power and his devoir to assemble 
matter whereof might be made and edified a church in the honour of the 
glorious martyrs S. Denis and his fellows, for the place where they rest 
ought much to be worshipped and doubted, which first taught to our 
ancestors the faith. Dame, answered the priests, we would fain, and have 
great will thereto, but we can get no chalk ne lime. Then said the holy 
virgin with a glad cheer in prophesying as she that was replenished by the 
Holy Ghost: Go ye I pray you to Paris upon the great bridge, and bring that 
ye shall find there. They went thither and abode there a while, marvelled 
and abashed. And anon came by them two swineherds speaking together, of 
which that one said: As I went yesterday after one of my sows, I found a 
fournil of lime marvellously great, that other answered: And I found in the 
wood under the root of a tree that the wind had thrown down a fournil of 
lime of which I trow was never none taken away. When the priests heard 
this they had great admiration, and blessed our Lord that had given such 
grace to Genevieve his handmaid. They demanded where the fournils were, 
and after returned and told to the virgin what they had found. She began to 
weep for joy, and as soon as the priests were gone and departed, she set on 
her knees and was all the night in orisons and in tears, in requiring help of 
God to perform this work, and on the morn early, all mat and travailed of 
waking, she went to Genese, a good priest, and prayed him that he would do 
his pain and labour that the church might be edified, and told him tidings of 
the lime. When Genese heard this he was all amarvelled, and fell down to 
her feet and promised to her that night and day he would do his labour to 
accomplish her commandment. By the help of God and of S. Genevieve, 
and of the people of Paris, the said church was begun in the honour of the 
blessed martyrs S. Denis, S. Rustique, and S. Eleuthere which now is called 
S. Denis de Lestree. There be yet the holy bodies where our Lord showeth 
fair miracles, for as the workmen entended to make the edificee each after 
his craft, it happed that their drink failed and was done, and Genese the 
priest said to Genevieve, which knew not hereof, that she should talk with 
the workmen so long that he might go to Paris and fetch drink. When she 
heard this she demanded for the vessel that they had emptied, and it was 
brought to her; she made them to depart from her. Then she kneeled down 
on her knees and prayed God with warm tears to help her, and when she felt 
that our Lord had heard her prayer, she arose up, and made the sign of the 


cross upon the said vessel, and a marvellous thing happed, for the vessel 
was full. The workmen drank their bellyful, and as oft as they would, unto 
the time the church was perfectly made, whereof they thanked our Lord. 

The holy virgin had devotion to wake the night that our Lord rose from 
death to life, after the custom and statutes of ancient fathers. It happed on a 
time that she put her on the way, tofore day, to go to the said church of S. 
Denis, and made to bear a candle burning tofore her. The night was dark, 
the wind great, and it rained fast, which quenched the light of the 
candle.The maidens that were in her company were sore troubled; she asked 
after the candle, and as soon as she had it in her hand it was lighted by 
God’s will again, and so she bare it burning unto the church. 

Another time when she had ended her prayer, a candle that she held, 
lighted in her hand by the grace of God. Semblably in her cell, on a time 
was a candle lighted in her hand without any fire of this world, of which 
candle many sick folk by their faith and reverence have been healed. That 
taper is kept yet at Notre Dame de Paris. A woman which by the temptation 
of the devil, which to his power always deceiveth the good, stole away her 
shoes, but as soon as she was at home she lost her sight. When she saw that 
our Lord had avenged the wrong that she had done to the virgin, she did her 
to be led to her with the theft. When she came tofore the holy virgin she fell 
down to her feet, and required her of forgiveness and restoring of her sight. 
Genevieve, that was right debonair, took her up from the ground, and in 
smiling, gave to her the sight again of her eyes. 

The holy virgin on a time went to Laon, and the people of the town went 
out against her, among whom were the father and mother of a maid that had 
been nine years so paralytic that none might show the jointure of her 
members. They besought and required S. Genevieve that she would visit the 
sick maid. She went and saw her, and sith made her prayer as she was 
accustomed, and after, handled the members of the maid, and commanded 
her to do on her clothes and hosen and shoes. Incontinent she arose in good 
health in such wise that she went unto the church with the people. The folk 
that saw this, blest our Lord, that had given such grace to his damsel 
Genevieve, and when she returned they conveyed her, singing with great 
joy. The king of France, Childeric, how be it he was a paynim, held her in 
great reverence, so did also the barons of France, for the fair miracles that 
she did in the name of our Lord Jesu Christ. 


Whereof It happed on a time that the said king held certain prisoners 
judged to death, but because Genevieve should not demand them, he issued 
out of Paris, and made to shut the gates after him. The holy virgin knew it 
anon, and went hastily after him for to help to deliver them. As soon as she 
came to the gates, they opened without key, all the people seeing which, 
thought it a great wonder. She pursued the king and obtained grace for the 
prisoners. 

In the parts of the Orient beyond Antioch, was a good man named 
Simeon, which had despised this world, and was of marvellous holy life, 
which demanded of S. Genevieve of the merchants that went in to those 
parts, and by them he saluted her much honourably, and recommended him 
unto her prayers. It was a great marvel that the holy man which had never 
seen ne heard speak of her did do greet her by her name. Verily the friends 
of God that know his will and do thereafter, have tidings that one from that 
other by administration of the Holy Ghost, they shall never be separate ne 
departed, as S. Ambrose being at Milan knew of the death of S. Martin at 
Tours. 

At Meaux was a noble damsel which was named by her proper name 
Celine, which, when she had heard of the grace that God had given to S. 
Genevieve, she required her to change her habit. A young man had fianced 
and trothed her, which had great indignation when he heard of those tidings, 
and came to Meaux in a great ire, where the two virgins dwelt; and when 
they knew of his coming they fled unto the church. There happed a fair 
miracle, for as they came to the church door, which was locked and fast 
shut, the door that was so locked opened by his gree by himself; thus S. 
Genevieve delivered S. Celine from peril and from the contagion of the 
world, the which persevered in abstinence, and in chastity to her end. In this 
time the said Celine offered to S. Genevieve one, her chamberer, which had 
lain sick two years and might not go; the holy virgin handled her members 
with her worthy hands and anon she was whole and in good point. 

There were brought to her twelve men that were wood and beset with 
devils, unto Paris, which were over hard bestead and tormented of the 
enemy, the virgin had great pity, and went to prayer and orisons in requiring 
our Lord, with salt tears, that by his grace and goodness he would deliver 
them of this pestilence; and as she persevered in her prayers, they were 
hanged in the air in such manner as they touched nothing. She arose from 


her prayer, and said that they should go to S. Denis, the wood men 
answered that they might not but she unbound them; the virgin which was 
for them in great sorrow commanded that they should go; then anon they 
suffered them to be led secretly, their hands bound behind their backs. She 
went after them, and when she was in the church of S. Denis, she stretched 
herself on the ground in orisons and in weepings. Thus as she persevered in 
prayers and weepings, the wood men cried with a high voice that they 
approached whom the virgin called in to their help. None ought to doubt 
that the enemy, that saw that he must needs issue and go out, signified by 
the mouth of the demoniacs, that the apostles, martyrs and other saints, that 
the holy virgin called, came unto her help by the gift of God, which is ready 
to do the will of them that dread him and call him in truth. When the holy 
virgin heard this that they said, she arose up and blessed each after other 
with the sign of the cross, and anon they were delivered of the enemies. 
They that were present felt so great stench that they doubted nothing but the 
souls were delivered from the vexation of the devil, and blessed our Lord 
for this miracle. 

There was at Bourges a damsel, which heard speak of the great renomee 
of this holy saint, and came to Paris for to speak to her. She had been 
sacred, but after the consecration she had lost her virginity. The holy 
Genevieve demanded of her if she was a virgin nun, or wife, or a widow. 
She answered that she was a virgin sacred; Genevieve said nay, telling to 
her the place and time of her defloration and the man that had done the fait. 
When she saw that it was for nought that she said she was a virgin, her 
conscience remorsed her, and fell down to her feet in requiring pardon. In 
semblable wise the holy Genevieve discovered to many the secrets of their 
consciences, which be not here written because it were over noyous and 
long to write. 

A woman whom the holy virgin had healed, had a child of the age of four 
years which fell in a pit, he was therein the space of three hours. The 
mother came and drew it out, and bare it all dead unto the saint, in rending 
her hair and beating her breast and paps, and weeping bitterly, and laid the 
child dead at her feet. The holy virgin covered it with her mantle, and after, 
she fell down in her prayers and wept, and anon after, when she ceased of 
her weeping, our Lord showed a fair miracle, for the child that was dead 
revived, the which was baptized at Easter after, and was named Celonier 


because she was raised in the cell of S. Genevieve. There came from Meaux 
a man to this holy virgin which had his hand dried unto the wrist, and she 
handled his joints and fingers, and made thereon the sign of the cross, and 
anon the hand became all whole. 

Genevieve that knew well, that our Lord Jesu Christ was baptized the day 
of Epiphany, and after, went into desert in giving enseignement to them that 
be regenerate in the sacrament of baptism, to fast, wake and adore busily, 
and to accomplish by work the grace that they have taken in the baptism, by 
the ensample of sweet Jesu Christ. Then entered the holy virgin in to her 
cell the Sunday tofore the said feast, and abode there as recluse unto the 
Thursday, absolute in waking, in prayers, in tastings and orisons. Thither 
came a woman to see her, more for curiosity than for good faith, and 
therefore God punished her, for as soon as she approached the door of the 
cell she lost her sight and became blind, but the holy maid by her 
debonairty, and by her prayer gat her sight again, and by the sign of the holy 
cross, when she issued out of her cell in the end of Lent. 

In the time that the city of Paris was assieged by the term of ten years, 
like as the ancient histories rehearse, there followed so great famine and 
hunger that many died for hunger. The holy virgin, that pity constrained her, 
went to the Seine for to go fetch by ship some victuals. When she came 
unto a place of Seine, whereas of custom ships were wont to perish, she 
made the ship to be drawn to the rivage and commanded to cut down a tree 
that was in the water, and she set lier to prayer. Then, as the ship should 
have smitten upon the tree it fell down, and two wild heads, grey and 
horrible, issued thereout, which stank so sore that the people there were 
envenomed by the space of two hours, and never after perished ship there, 
thank be to God and to his holy saint. 

Unto Arcy, the castle, went this holy virgin, and there came against her a 
great lord which required her that she should visit his wife, which had had 
long time the palsy. The holy virgin went and visited her which had been 
long sick, with prayers and orisons, and after, blessed her with the sign of 
the cross, and commanded her that she should arise. She then, that had been 
four years sick and might not help herself, arose, which seeing, all the 
people thanked our Lord. 

From Arcy she went to Troyes in Champagne. The people came to meet 
with her, and offered to her great multitude of sick people without number. 


She blessed them and signed them with the sign of the cross, and 
incontinent they were healed in the sight of all the people, which marvelled 
much and rendered thankings to our Lord. There was brought to her a man, 
which by the punition of God was made blind, because he wrought on the 
Sunday; and a blind maid also. The holy virgin blessed them in the name of 
the Father, and Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and anon their sight was 
restored to them. There was a sub-deacon present and saw this; he went and 
fetched a child which had been sick ten years of the fevers right sore, the 
holy virgin did do bring holy water and blessed it and gave him drink, and 
that done, by the grace of God, the child was in good health. In this time 
many took of the cuttings of her vesture by devotion, whereof many sick 
were healed, and many vexed by spirits were delivered and remised in to 
their good mind. 

From Arcy returned the holy virgin to Paris with eleven ships charged 
with victual. Wind, tempest, and orage assailed them so strongly that they 
weened to have perished without remedy, the holy virgin lift up her hands to 
heaven requiring help of our Lord, and anon the tempest ceased. Then 
Bessus, a priest that was present and saw it, which tofore had trembled for 
fear, began to sing for joy: Cantemus domino gloriose. All that there were 
thanked our Lord that had saved them by the prayer of the damsel 
Genevieve. When the goods came to Paris that she had brought, she 
departed them and gave for the love of God to some poor, wool, and to 
others whole loaves of bread, and sometimes she so hasted for pity that she 
took the loaves hot out of the oven secretly and gave it to the poor. The 
women marvelled why she took their loaves, but they spake ne said nothin, 
and they much doubted that they should not find their count ne tale. But 
notwithstanding that she had so taken, by the grace of God they found all 
their loaves and lacked none, by the merits of the holy saint. Her hope was 
nothing in worldly things, but in heavenly, for in the holy scriptures that 
saith: Who so giveth to the poor lendeth for a vaile. The reward which they 
receive that give to poor people, the Holy Ghost had showed to her long 
tofore, and therefore she ceased not to weep, to adore, and to do works of 
pity, for she knew well that she was none other in this world but a pilgrim 
passing. 

There was at Meaux a burgess that by the space of four years he might 
not hear ne go, he did him be brought to the holy virgin which dwelt at 


Paris, and required her that she would restore to him his health and hearing. 
She touched his ears and blessed him, and anon he was whole, and went 
and heard as he did before, thanking our Lord. 

On a time the holy virgin went to Orleans. A woman named Fraterne was 
in great sorrow for her daughter that lay dying. Anon, as she wist the 
coming of the holy virgin, she went to her to S. Aiguen where she found her 
in prayer. Fraterne fell down to her feet saying: Dame Genevieve give me 
again Claude my daughter. When Genevieve saw the good faith of her, she 
said: Discomfort thee nothing, thy daughter is in health, the which by the 
marvellous puissance of God, at the word of the holy virgin, was brought 
from the wicket of death, and came all whole against her mother, and met 
with her at the portal of the house. The people thanked our Lord for this fair 
miracle. 

In the said city there was a servant culpable against his master; the holy 
maid prayed his master that he would forgive him his trespass. The master, 
as felonous and proud, deigned not to do it at her request. Then said the 
holy virgin: Though ye despise me, our Lord will not have me in despite. 
As soon as he was at home he was taken with a hot fever ague, which vexed 
him in such wise that he might not sleep of all the night. On the morn he 
came to the holy virgrin, running with open mouth, like a bear of Almaine, 
the tongue hanging out, and foaming like a boar, requiring pardon, which 
would give no pardon. The saint had pity on him and blessed him, and the 
fever left him, thus made she the master whole and the servant excused. 

From Orleans the holy woman went to Tours by the water of Loire, where 
she suffered many perils. When she arrived at Tours great foison of 
demoniacs came against her out of the church of S. Martin, and the spirits 
cried by the mouth of them that were mad and vexed, which were burnt by 
the merits of S. Martin and S. Genevieve, and the perils that the virgin had 
in the water of Loire, they had done it by envy. The holy virgin went into 
the church of S. Martin whereas she healed rnany demoniacs by prayers and 
by the sign of the cross, and the demoniacs said at the hour of the torment 
that, the fingers of the saint burnt about them as tapers inflamed with fire of 
heaven. Hereof heard three men which kept their wives mad; they went to 
the church and prayed her that she would visit their wives. The blessed 
virgin, which was debonair, went and visited them and delivered them from 
the enemy by unction of holy oil and by prayer. Anon after, it happed as she 


was in orisons in a comer in the church of S. Martin that, one of the singers 
was so sore vexed with the enemy that he ate his members, which went out 
of the chancel and came straight to the holy virgin. The blessed virgin 
commanded the spirit to issue out. He answered: If he issued, he would 
issue by the eye. She commanded that he should no longer abide ne dwell 
there, and then he issued out anon wold he, nold he, by the flux of the 
womb, and left foul enseigns and tokens, and the sick man was all whole 
and in good mind, whereof he thanked our Lord. They of Tours honoured 
much this blessed virgin, how well it was against her will. On a time as she 
was at her door she saw a maid pass by bearing a burette of oil; she called 
her and asked what she bare, she answered and said, oil which she had 
bought. The holy maid which saw the enemy sit on the mouth of the 
burette, blew on it, and the burette brake; she blessed the oil and bade the 
maid bear it forth safely. The people that saw this had great marvel that the 
enemy could not hide him, but that she perceived him, and thanked our 
Lord. There was brought to her a child by his friends which was dumb, 
blind, and lame; the blessed virgin anointed him with the holy oil, and the 
same hour he saw clearly, spake and went, and received health entirely. 

In the territory of Meaux the holy maid did do labour a field that she had, 
and a storm and tempest of wind and rain arose which troubled much the 
workmen. She lay down stretching on the earth, in orison and prayer, and 
our Lord showed there a fair miracle, for the rain fell on all the corn in the 
fields thereabout, and in her field fell not one drop. Another time as she was 
on the Seine there was a great tempest, and she besought God of help, and 
anon it ceased in such wise that they that were present saw well that our 
Lord at her request and for her love made wind and rain to cease. All sick 
men that she anointed with holy oil devoutly, were healed and made whole. 

It happed so that on a time when she would have anointed a demoniac 
she found no oil in her ampul, whereof she was so sorry that she wist not 
what to do, for there was no bishop present for to bless it. She lay down in 
orisons and prayers, beseeching God that he would deliver the man from the 
enemy. Our Lord showed there two fair virtues, for as soon as she arose her 
ampul was full of oil, being in her hands, of which she anointed the 
madman, and anon he was delivered of the wicked spirit, which ampul, with 
the oil, saw the same man that wrote her life eighteen years after her 
decease. Many other miracles without number showed our Lord for the love 


of the holy and blessed saint, S. Genevieve, the which lived in this world 
full of virtues and miracles more than four score years, and departed out of 
this world and died worthily the third day of January, and was buried in the 
mount of Paris called Mount Parlouer, and is now called the Mount of S 
Genevieve, in the church of S. Peter and Paul, the which, as said is at the 
beginning, the King Louis, sometimes called Clovis, did do make by the 
exhortement of this holy virgin, for the love of whom he gave grace to 
many prisoners at her departing. And after, there were many fair miracles 
which by negligence, by envy, and not recking, were not written, as he 
confessed that put her life in Latin, except two which he set in the end of his 
book as here followeth. Unto the sepulchre of the holy virgin was brought a 
young man that was so sick of the stone that his friends had no hope of life. 
In great weeping and sorrow they brought him thither requiring aid of the 
holy virgin. Anon after their prayer, the stone issued, and he was forthwith 
all whole as he had never been sick. Another man came thither that gladly 
wrought on the Sunday, wherefor our Lord punished him, for his hands 
were so benumbed and lame that he might not work on other days. He 
repented him and confessed his sin, and came to the tomb of the said virgin, 
and there honoured and prayed devoutly, and on the morn he returned all 
whole, praising and thanking our Lord, that by the worthy merits and 
prayers of the holy virgin, grant and give us pardon, grace, and joy 
perdurable. After the death of the blessed virgin S. Genevieve was assigned 
a lamp at her sepulchre in which the oil sourded and sprang like water in a 
well or fountain. Three fair things showed our Lord by this lamp, for the 
fire and light burned continually, the oil lessed not ne minished, and the sick 
people were healed there. Thus wrought our Lord by the merits of the 
blessed virgin corporally, which much more abundantly worketh by her 
merits to the souls spiritually. Many more miracles hath our Lord showed at 
her sepulchre which be not here written, for it would be over long to 
remember them all, and yet daily be showed, wherefore in every necessity 
and need let us call on this glorious saint, the blessed Genevieve, that she be 
mediatrix unto God for us wretched sinners, that we may so live and amend 
us in this present life that we may come when we shall depart hence by her 
merits unto the life perdurable in heaven. Amen. 


St. Maturin 


S. MATURIN was born of the diocese of Sens, and his father was called 
Marin, which by the commandment of the Emperor Maximian, persecuted 
much strongly christian men, but his son Maturin, from the time of his 
infancy, privily in his heart and in will, was disciple of Jesu Christ, and was 
much sorrowful of the predication of his father and mother, forasmuch as 
they were paynims and miscreants. Wherefore he prayed many times our 
Lord Jesu Christ that by his benign grace he would convert them. So it 
happed on a night, as he slept, a voice said to him: Maturin, thy petition is 
heard and granted, who anon arose and gave and rendered great thankings 
to our Lord. The mother of S. Maturin, being inspired with the Holy Ghost, 
came to him and said: O my son what reward and what merit shall we have 
if we believe in Jesu Christ as by many times thou hast desired us. Then S. 
Maturin said to her: Mother, I let you wit that after the general resurrection, 
body and soul shall have joy without end, and that so much, that heart 
human may not think, ne tongue speak ne pronounce. Anon then the mother 
of S. Maturin went to her husband, his father, for to tell to him what her son 
had said: to whom the father said thus: I have this night seen in a vision that 
our son Maturin of S was entered into a sheepcote, and that there was 
delivered to him a great multitude of sheep; and then they both two received 
the holy sacrament of baptism of a holy bishop named Polycarp, which 
ordained and made S. Maturin priest when he was but twenty years old. 
After that S. Maurice and his fellows were martyred, and that the people 
of the Romans had suffered many divers tribulations, the emperor 
Maximian had a daughter which had a wicked spirit in her body, which 
tormented her much and persecuted, for whom her father the emperor did 
do make many crafts of enchantments for to guerish and heal, but it availed 
nothing. Then the fiend that was within her cried and said by the mouth of 
the maid: O emperor, it availeth thee nothing that thou doest, for I will not 
depart from hence till thou hast brought hither out of France Maturin the 


servant of God, which by his prayers shall get health to thy daughter and 
unto the people. And anon the emperor with a great multitude of people 
went to see him, and brought him to Rome upon this condition, that they 
should swear and promise that, if it happed that he died by the way, they 
should bring or send him to the place to be buried whereas they had taken 
him. And when they came nigh to Rome the people came against him and 
received him much reverently. And anon as he was come to Rome he healed 
and delivered the daughter of the emperor from the hands of the fiend. 
Semblably all the other sick men that were presented to him, he healed 
them. Nevertheless it happed so that the day of the calends of November he 
rendered and gave up his soul to God much holily. Then took they the 
precious body and anointed it with noble ointments, and buried it with 
much reverence. Life of And when they had laid it in the earth, S. Victor on 
the morn they came unto the sepulchre and found the holy body above the 
earth nigh unto the same sepulchre, and then were they all abashed and wist 
not what to do. How be it when one of the knights, that had brought him out 
of France, had remembered of the promise that they had made, anon he said 
to the people the cause wherefore it was. And anon after, by the 
commandment of the emperor, the knights brought the body again much 
solemnly into his country, in a place where our Lord by the merits of the 
holy body hath showed many miracles and virtues, of which by the blessed 
prayers and his intercessions we may have part. Amen. 


St. Victor, Martyr 


S. Victor, the glorious knight and martyr in the time of Antonin and 
Aurelian, emperors, was presented as a christian man unto a duke called 
Sebastian, which would have made S. Victor do sacrifice to the idols, to 
whom S. Victor answered that he was a true knight to Jesu Christ and that 
he would not do sacrifice. When the duke understood that, he commanded 
that his back should be all to-broken and his sinews to be drawn out, and 
this holy man gave great thankings to God for the torments that were done 
to him, and also of that, that he abode always in very faith. The duke was 
much moved and angry, and commanded that he should be put in a burning 
furnace. When S. Victor was therein he made his prayers unto our Lord, and 
he was therein three days whole without grieving of any fire or flame or 
fume and without any damage, and on the third day he was found whole 
and sound. After, the duke did do take venom, and to make by an enchanter 
mortal meat, and made him to eat it, which meat this holy man ate without 
any grievance or hurt. And yet he did do make by the enchanter more 
stronger venom than he did tofore, and gave it to S. Victor, which ate it 
without any hurt like as he did that other. When the enchanter saw that the 
venom might in no wise grieve the holy man, he burnt all his books and 
renounced all worldly goods, and converted him to the faith of God. After 
all these things the duke yet admonished S. Victor that he should do 
sacrifice to his gods, which thing S. Victor refused as he did tofore. Then 
the duke commanded that all the sinews of his body should be all drawn out 
and after put him in boiling oil, and after did do hang him by chains, and set 
unto his sides, pots all burning: but nevertheless he was always in such wise 
recomforted of our Lord that he felt no pain. Then the judge was much 
abashed, and commanded to take quick lime and vinegar meddled together, 
and made it to avale into his throat, and after did do put out his eyes. Then 
S. Victor said to him: Spare me not for I am all press and ready to suffer all 
torments. And then the tyrant commanded that his feet hung upward, and so 


hung three days long, in such wise that the most part of the blood of his 
body ran out at his nostrils. And at the end of three days the other knights 
came for to see if he were dead, and they that were blind came and were 
nigh him. By the prayers of this glorious saint they were enlumined again 
and had their sight. The which knights when they were returned to the duke, 
they told to him their adventure, how by the prayers of this holy man they 
had received their sight, and that they left him alive and whole. Then the 
duke commanded that he should be flayed, and in the meanwhile the wife 
of a knight named Corone cried with a high voice: Victor, thou wert born in 
a good time, and thy works be blessed for the acceptable sacrifice of the 
holiness of thy thought, the which our Lord hath received in gree as he did 
the sacrifice of Abel. When this woman, which was but sixteen years old, 
had said this and other good things and words, she put more to, and said: 
Lo! see ye not the angels of paradise that bring two crowns, of which thou 
shalt have the greater, and I the less, and how well that I be a feeble vessel, 
nevertheless I have firm hope in our Lord Jesu Christ, that he shall give to 
me his heritage. And when the duke understood the words that she had said, 
he commanded that she should do sacrifice to the gods, and she answered 
and said I am named Corone and thou requires” me to lose my coronet 
When the duke had heard her answer, he commanded his knights that by 
force they should make two trees to incline and bow down, that one against 
that other, and thereon they hung Corone and suddenly let the trees go, and 
so they did, when by the radour and force of the trees in springing she 
rendered her soul to our Lord in firm faith and affiance of the life eternal. 
And as the two said trees addressed, her glorious body abode in two pieces 
on the ground. After that the duke commanded that S. Victor should be 
beheaded, who, at the smiting off of his head, bled milk and blood together, 
which miracle much people saw, which then believed in our Lord Jesu 
Christ, qui cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto vivit et regnat Deus per omnia 
secula seculorum. Amen. 


St. John and St. Paul 


Constance, the daughter of Constantine the emperor, had two provosts, that 
one was named John and that other Paul. It happed in that time that 
Gallican, which was duke and conductor of the host of the Romans, should 
go in battle against the barbarians which had taken Dacia and the country 
about, and he demanded that Constance, daughter of the emperor, should be 
given to him in marriage for a reward. The emperor would well, as for him, 
but he thought it might not be, because Constance, after that S. Agnes had 
healed her, would never consent to be married, for she had avowed 
virginity; wherefore she would rather suffer death than incline thereto, but 
nevertheless the maid, that trusted in God, said to her father that, at his 
returning from the battle, if he had victory, might well be spoken of the 
marriage, and in hope thereof she desired to have two daughters of Gallican 
for to dwell with her, that by them she might know the better the manners of 
their father, and she delivered to him her two provosts John and Paul to go 
with him to battle, which was so done. Then this duke went to battle and 
was discomfited, and fled into a city of Tarsus, and anon the barbarians 
assieged him. Then said S. John and S. Paul: Make shine avow to God of 
heaven that thou shalt never wed wife, and thou shalt vanquish shine 
enemies better than thou hast ; and then he did after their counsel; and on 
the morn a youngling that bare a cross on his shoulder appeared to him and 
said: Take thy sword and come after me. When Gallican the duke had taken 
his sword he led him through all his enemies to the king, whom he slew, 
and all the host was so afeard that they yielded them all to him, whom then 
he subdued and made them subjects and tributaries to Rome. And when he 
went by his enemies, two knights appeared and confirmed him in the faith, 
and after, he became christian, and returned again to Rome, and was 
received with great honour. And then he prayed the emperor to pardon him 
of taking of his daughter, for he purposed never to have wife, but keep him 
continent and chaste, and that pleased well to the emperor. Then were his 


two daughters also converted, and he left his duchy and gave all to poor 
people, and himself served God, and did after many miracles, insomuch that 
devils and wicked spirits went out of the bodies of creatures by his simple 
regard and sight. And hereof the renomee and fame went from the east unto 
the west, and the people came from far for to see the great man how he was 
changed. For he washed the feet of poor men, and set them at the table, and 
gave them to eat, he served the sick men, and did the office of servitude 
much busily. 

It happed that when Constantine was dead, an emperor, son of the great 
Constantine was emperor, all of the heresy of the Arians, and held the 
empire. He had two nephews, of whom that one was called Gallus, and that 
other Julian. This Gallus was so bad that he did do slay him. Then Julian 
doubting and being afeard entered into religion, and dissembled and seemed 
to be holy, and was made rector. He was a magician and counselled with 
fiends, of whom he had answer that he should yet be emperor, and so it 
happed afterward, for such needs came to Constantine that, he created 
Julian governor of his host and named him Cesar. He was a great battler 
and man of war. Then when Constantine was dead he became emperor. 
Then commanded he that Gallican, the duke, which was become so blessed 
man, should make sacrifice to the idols or else go out of the country, for the 
emperor durst not slay so great a man. Then he went to Alexandria, and 
there the miscreants made one to run him through with a sword, and so 
deserved he the crown of martyrdom. Then showed Julian the emperor the 
covetise of his heart, and he confirmed it by witness of the gospel saying: 
Our Lord Jesus said: who that renounceth not all that he hath may not be 
my disciple, and therefore when he heard that the blessed SS. John and Paul 
had the riches that Constance their lady had left to them, and they sustained 
the poor christian people of our Lord Jesu Christ, he demanded them that 
like as they had been with Constantine so would he that they should be with 
him. Then they said to him: When the glorious Constantine and Constant 
his son glorified them to be christian, we would well serve them, but sith 
that thou hast forsaken thy religion full of virtues, we be departed from 
thee, ne we will no more obey to thee. Julian then said to them: I had the 
estate of a clerk in the church, and if I would have abided I had had the 
most worshipful, but because it is vanity and folly to serve parishes and to 
be idle, I have set my heart in chivalry, and therefore I have made sacrifice 


to the gods, and they have given to me the empire; and thus ye that have 
been brought forth and nourished in palaces ought to be by my side, and if 
ye have me in despite, I shall do so much that I shall not be despised. Then 
answered they : We love better God than thee, and we doubt nothing thy 
menaces because that we will not anger our God. Then said Julian: If ye do 
not my will within ten days with your agreement, ye shall do it after against 
your will. The saints said to him: Think ye as though now the ten days were 
gone, and do this day that which thou purposes” to do then. To whom 
Julian: Ween ye that christian men shall make you martyrs? But if ye 
consent to me I shall punish you not as martyrs but as common enemies. 
Then John and Paul during these ten days emended to prayer and to alms, 
and after, on the tenth day, Terentian was sent to them, which said to them: 
Our lord Julian hath sent me to you, that ye should honour the image of 
Jove, which we to you, or else ye must die. Then they said to him: If Julian 
be thy lord have thou peace with him, we have none other Lord but Jesu 
Christ. When Julian heard these words he made their heads to be smitten off 
secretly, and to be buried in their house, and after, made to be said that they 
were sent into exile. Then anon after, the fiend entered into the son of 
Terentian and began to cry in that house that he was burnt of the devil 
When Terentian saw this he knowledged his trespass, and after became 
christian and put in writing the passion of these two holy saints, and his son 
was delivered of the devil. This was done in the year of grace four hundred 
and sixty-four. 

S. Gregory recordeth that a lady visited oft and gladly the church of these 
two saints; and when she came on a time, she found two monks in strange 
habit, and she supposed that they had been monks. She commanded to give 
them her alms, but whilst her dispenser approached to them, they 
approached to her and said: Thou visitest now us, but we shall visit thee at 
the day of judgment, and shall give that we may. And when they had so 
said, anon they vanished away. Then let us pray unto God that by their 
merits he give to us in this world his grace, and in that other his glory. Per 
Christum Dominum nostrum. Amen. 


St. Leo the Pope 


Leo the pope, as it is read in the miracles of our blessed Lady, in the church 
of S. Mary the More, as he sang there mass, and much people by order were 
communed and houseled, and a matron, a certain woman, kissed his hand, 
whereof he was tempted vehemently in his flesh. And this holy man was a 
great wreaker and avenger on himself, and cut off his hand that same day 
privily, and threw it from him. Afterward the people murmured among them 
because the pope sang no mass, and did not divine service solemnly as he 
was wont to do. Then Leo turned him unto the Blessed Virgin, our Lady, 
and committed himself wholly to her providence. Then she anon appeared 
to him and restored to him his hand and reformed it with her holy hands, 
commanding that he should go forth and offer sacrifice unto her son. Then 
this holy man Leo preached unto all the people that came thither, and 
showed evidently how his hand was restored to him again. This Leo the 
pope held the council at Chalcedon, and ordained virgins to be veiled. It 
was also made there a statute that the Virgin Mary should be called the 
mother of God. That same time Attila destroyed Italy. Then Leo waking, 
prayed in the church of the apostles three days and three nights, and after 
said to his men: Who that will follow me, let him follow. When then he 
approached to Attila, anon as he saw S. Leo he descended from his horse, 
and fell down plats to his feet, and prayed him that he should ask what he 
would. And he desired that he should go out of Italy and release the 
christian people that he had in captivity. And his servants reproved him that 
the triumphing prince of the world should be overcome of a priest. He 
answered: I have provided for myself and to you. I saw on his right side a 
knight standing with a sword drawn and saying to me: But if thou spare this 
man thou shalt be slain, and all thy men. 

Then S. Leo wrote an epistle to Fabian, bishop of Constantinople, against 
Eutichius and Nestorius, which he laid upon the sepulchre of S. Peter, and 
was in continual fastings and prayers, saying: O holy Peter, what that I have 


erred in this epistle as man, thou to whom the cure of the Church i8 
committed, correct and amend. And after forty days Peter appeared to him 
praying, and said: I have read it and amended it. Then Leo took the epistle, 
and found it corrected and amended with the hands of the apostle. Other 
forty days also he was continually in fastings and prayers at the sepulchre of 
S. Peter, beseeching to get him forgiveness of his sins. To whom Peter 
appeared and said: I have prayed our Lord for thee, and he hath forgiven 
thee all thy sins, save only of the imposition of thy hand thou shalt be 
examined. He died about the year of our Lord four hundred and sixty 


The Holy Apostle St. Peter 


Peter had a great name, for he was called Simon Barjona. And Simon is as 
much to say as right obedient or committing great heaviness. Barjona is as 
much to say as son of a dove, or of a culvert He was obedient when our 
Lord called him, for at the voice of one only calling, he obeyed to our Lord. 
He was committing heaviness and sorrow when he rented Jesu Christ, for 
he went out and wept bitterly. He was son of the dove, for he served God 
with simple intention. Secondly, he was called Cephas which is as much to 
say as chief, or stone, or blaming with the mouth. He was said chief by 
reason of the principality in prelation; a stone by reason of his steadfastness 
in his passion; blaming with his mouth by reason of constancy in his 
preaching. Thirdly, he was called Peter, which is as much to say as knowing 
or unhosing, and shoeing or unbinding knowing, for he knew the dignity of 
Christ when he said: Thou art Christ, son of the living God. In unhosing and 
shoeing, when he unshod his feet from the affection of all deadly and 
earthly work, saying: Lo! we have left all things, etc. Unbinding, for he hath 
unbounden the bonds of sin, and that was by the keys that he received of 
our Lord. And he had three surnames. He was said Simon Johanna, which is 
as much to say as the beauty of our Lord. Secondly, he was said Simon 
Johannis, that is to say, to whom it is given. And thirdly, he is said Barjona, 
that is to say, son of the dove, by which is given to under- stand that he had 
beauty of manners, gift of virtues, and abundance of tears, for the dove hath 
wailing for her song. This name Peter, Jesus promised to put to him: 
Johannis primo Thou shalt be called Cephas, that is to say, Peter. Secondly, 
he did that he promised, as it is said, Mathei quarto: And he named Simon 
Peter, etc. Thirdly, he confirmed it, Mathei XVI.: And I say to thee that thou 
art Peter, and upon this stone, etc. His martyrdom wrote Marcellus, Linus 
pope, Hegesippus, and Leo the pope. 

S. Peter the apostle among all other, and above all other, was of most 
fervent and burning love, for he would have known the traitor that should 


betray our Lord Jesu Christ, as S. Austin saith: If he had known him he 
would have torn him with his teeth, and therefore our Lord would not name 
him to him, for as Chrysostom saith: If he had named him, Peter had arisen 
and all to-torn him. Peter went upon the sea; he was chosen of God to be at 
his transfiguration, and raised a maid from death to life; he found the stater 
or piece of money in the fish’s mouth; he received of our Lord the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven; he took the charge to feed the sheep of Jesu Christ. 
He converted at a Whitsuntide three thousand men, he healed Claude with 
John, and then converted five thousand men; he said to Ananias and Saphira 
their death before; he healed A‘neas of the palsy; he raised Tabitha ; he 
baptized Cornelia; with the shadow of his body he healed sick men; he was 
put in prison by Herod, but by the angel of our Lord he was delivered. What 
his meat was and his clothing, the book of S. Clement witnesseth, for he 
said: Bread only with olives, and seldom with worts, is mine usage, and I 
have such clothing as thou seest, a coat and a mantle, and when I have that, 
I demand no more. It is said for certain that he bare always a sudary in his 
bosom with which he wiped the tears that ran from his eyes; for when he 
remembered the sweet presence of our Lord, for the great love that he had 
to him he might not forbear weeping. And also when he remembered that 
he had rented him, he wept abundantly great plenty of tears, in such wise 
that he was so accustomed to weep that his face was burnt with tears as it 
seemed, like as Clement saith. And saith also that in the night when he 
heard the cock crow he would weep customably. And after that it is read in 
Historia Ecclesiastica that, when S. Peter’s wife was led to her passion, he 
had great joy and called her by her proper name, and said to her: My wife, 
remember thee of our Lord. 

On a time when S. Peter had sent two of his disciples for to preach the 
faith ot Jesu Christ, and when they had gone twenty days’ journey, one of 
them died, and that other then returned to S. Peter and told him what had 
happened, some say that it was S. Marcial that so died, and some say it was 
S. Maternus, and others say that it was S. Frank. Then S. Peter gave to him 
his staff and commanded that he should return to his fellow, and lay it upon 
him, which he so did, then he which had been forty days dead, anon arose 
all living. 

That time Simon the enchanter was in Jerusalem, and he said he was first 
truth, and affirmed that who that would believe in him he would make them 


perpetual. And he also said that nothing to him was impossible. It is read in 
the book of S Clement that he said that he should be worshipped of all men 
as God, and that he might do all that he would. And he said yet more: When 
my mother Rachel commanded me that I should go reap corn in the field, 
and saw the sickle ready to reap with, I commanded the sickle to reap by 
itself alone, and it reaped ten times more than any other. And yet he added 
hereto more, after Jerome, and said: I am the Word of God, I am the Holy 
Ghost, I am Almighty, I am all that is of God. He made serpents of brass to 
move, and made the images of iron and of stone to laugh, and dogs to sing, 
and as S. Linus saith, he would dispute with S. Peter and show, at a day 
assigned, that he was God. And Peter came to the place where the strife 
should be, and said to them that were there: Peace to you brethren that dove 
truth. To whom Simon said: We have none need of thy peace, for If peace 
and concord were made, we should not profit to find the truth, for thieves 
have peace among them. And therefore desire no peace but battle, for when 
two men fight and one is overcome then is it peace. Then said Peter: Why 
dreadest thou to hear of peace? Of sins grow battles, where is no sin there is 
peace; in disputing is truth found, and in works righteousness. Then said 
Simon: It is not as thou sayest but I shall show to thee the power of my 
dignity, that anon thou shalt adore me; I am first truth and may flee by the 
air; I can make new trees and turn stones into bread; endure in the fire 
without hurting; and all that I will I may do. S. Peter disputed against all 
these, and disclosed all his malefices. Then Simon Magus, seeing that he 
might not resist Peter, cast all his books into the sea, lest S. Peter should 
prove him a magician, by his books, and went to Rome where he was had 
and reputed as a god. And when Peter knew that, he followed and came to 
Rome. The fourth year of Claudius the emperor, Peter came to Rome, and 
sat there twenty-five years, and ordained two bishops as his helpers, Linus 
and Cletus, one within the walls, and that other without. He emended much 
to preaching of the Word of God, by which he converted much people to the 
faith of Christ, and healed many sick men, and in his preaching always he 
praised and preferred chastity. He converted four concubines of Agrippa the 
provost, so that they would no more come to him, wherefore the provost 
sought occasion against Peter. 

After this, our Lord appeared to S. Peter, saying to him: Simon Magus 
and Nero purpose against thee, dread thee not, for I am with thee, and shall 


give to thee the solace of my servant Paul, which to-morn shall come in to 
Rome. Then Peter, knowing that he should not long abide here, assembled 
all his brethren and took Clement by the hand and ordained him a bishop, 
and made him to sit in his own seat. After this, as our Lord had said tofore, 
Paul came to Rome, and with Peter began to preach the faith of Christ. 
Simon Magus was so much beloved of Nero that he weened that he had 
been the keeper of his life, of his health, and of all the city. On a day, as Leo 
the pope saith, as he stood tofore Nero, suddenly his visage changed, now 
old and now young, which, when Nero saw, he supposed that he had been 
the son of God. Then said Simon Magus to Nero: Because that thou shalt 
know me to be the very son of God, command my head to be smitten off 
and I shall arise again the third day. Then Nero commanded to his brother to 
smite off his head, and when he supposed to have beheaded Simon, he 
beheaded a ram. Simon, by his art magic went away unhurt, gathered 
together the members of the ram, and hid him three days. The blood of the 
ram abode and congealed. The third day he came and showed him to Nero, 
saying: Command my blood to be washed away, for lo I am he that was 
beheaded, and as I promised I have risen again the third day. Whom Nero 
seeing, was abashed and bowed verily that he had been the son of God. All 
this saith Leo. Sometime also, when he was with Nero secretly within his 
conclave, the devil in his likeness spake without to the people. Then the 
Romans had him in such worship that they made to him an image, and 
wrote above, this title: To Simon the holy God. Peter and Paul entered to 
Nero and discovered all the enchantments and malefices of Simon Magus, 
and Peter added thereto, seeing that like as in Christ be two substances that 
is of God and man, so are in this magician two substances, that is of man 
and of the devil. Then said Simon Magus, as S. Marcelle and Leo witness, 
lest I should suffer any longer this enemy, I shall command my angels that 
they shall avenge me on him. To whom Peter said: I dread nothing shine 
angels, but they dread me. Nero said: Dreadest thou not Simon, that by 
certain things affirmeth his godhead? To whom Peter said: If dignity or 
godhead be in him let him tell now what I think or what I do, which thought 
I shall first tell to thee, that he shall not mow lie what I think. To whom 
Nero said: Come hither and say what thou thinkest. Then Peter went to him 
and said to him secretly: Command some man to bring to me a barley-loaf, 
and deliver it to me privily. When it was taken to him, he blessed it, and hid 


it under his sleeve, and then said he: Now Simon say what I think, and have 
said and done. Simon answered: Let Peter say what I think. Peter answered: 
What Simon thinketh that I know, I shall do it when he hath thought. Then 
Simon having indignation, cried aloud: I command that dogs come and 
devour him. And suddenly there appeared great dogs and made an assault 
against Peter. He gave to them of the bread that he had blessed, and 
suddenly he made them to flee. Then said Peter to Nero: Lo! I have showed 
you what he thought against me, not in words but in deeds, for where he 
promised angels to come against me he brought dogs, thereby he showeth 
that he hath none angels but dogs. Then said Simon: Hear ye, Peter and 
Paul; if I may not grieve you here, ye shall come where me it shall behove 
to judge you. I shall spare you here. Hec Leo. Then Simon Magus, as 
Hegesippus and Linus say, elate in pride avaunted him that he can raise 
dead men to life. And it happed that there was a young man dead, and then 
Nero let call Peter and Simon, and all gave sentence by the will of Simon 
that he should be slain that might not arise the dead man to life. Simon then, 
as he made his incantations upon the dead body, he was seen move his head 
of them that stood by; then all they cried for to stone Peter. Peter unnethe 
getting silence said: If the dead body live, let him arise, walk and speak, 
else know ye that it is a fantasy that the head of the dead man moveth. Let 
Simon be taken from the bed. And the body abode immovable. Peter 
standing afar making his prayer cried to the dead body, saying: Young man, 
arise in the name of Jesu Christ of Nazareth crucified, and anon, he arose 
living, and walked. Then, when the people would have stoned Simon 
Magus, Peter said: He is in pain enough, knowing him to be overcome in 
his heart; our master hath taught us for to do good for evil. Then said Simon 
to Peter and Paul: Yet is it not con e to you that ye desire, for ye be not 
worthy to have martyrdom, the which answered: That is, that we desire to 
have, to thee shall never be well, for thou liest all that thou sayest. 

Then as Marcel saith: Simon went to the house of Marcel and bound 
there a great black dog at the door of the house, and said: Now I shall see if 
Peter, which is accustomed to come hither, shall come, and if he come this 
dog shall strangle him. And a little after that, Peter and Paul went thither, 
and anon Peter made the sign of the cross and unbound the hound, and the 
hound was as tame and meek as a lamb, and pursued none but Simon, and 
went to him and took and cast him to the ground under him, and would 


have strangled him. And then ran Peter to him and cried upon the hound 
that he should not do him any harm. And anon the hound left and touched 
not his body, but he all torent and tare his gown in such wise that he was 
almost naked. Then all the people, and especially children, ran with the 
hound upon him and hunted and chased him out of the town as he had been 
a wolf. Then for the reproof and shame he durst not come in to the town of 
all a whole year after. Then Marcel that was disciple of Simon Magus, 
seeing these great miracles, came to Peter, and was from then forthon his 
disciple. 

And after, at the end of the year, Simon returned and was received again 
into the amity of Nero. And then, as Leo saith, this Simon Magus 
assembled the people and showed to them how he had been angered of the 
Galileans, and therefore he said that he would leave the city which he was 
wont to defend and keep, and set a day in which he would ascend into 
heaven, for he deigned no more to dwell in the earth. Then on the day that 
he had stablished, like as he had said, he went up to an high tower, which 
was on the capitol, and there being crowned with laurel, threw himself out 
from place to place, and began to fly in the air. Then said S. Paul to S. 
Peter: It appertaineth to me to pray, and to thee for to command. Then said 
Nero: This man is very God, and ye be two traitors. Then said S. Peter to S. 
Paul: Paul, brother, lift up shine head and see how Simon flyeth. Then S. 
Paul said to S. Peter when he saw him fly so high: Peter, why tarriest thou? 
perform that thou hast begun, God now calleth us. Then said Peter: I charge 
and conjure you angels of Sathanas, which bear him in the air, by the name 
of our Lord Jesu Christ, that ye bear ne sustain him no more, but let him fall 
to the earth. And anon they let him fall to the ground and brake his neck and 
head, and he died there forthwith. And when Nero heard say that Simon 
was dead, and that he had lost such a man, he was sorrowful, and said to the 
apostles: Ye have done this in despite of me, and therefore I shall destroy 
you by right evil example. Hec Leo. Then he delivered them to Paulin, 
which was a much noble man, and Paulin delivered them to Mamertin 
under the keeping of two knights, Processe and Martinian, whom S. Peter 
converted to the faith. And they then opened the prison and let them all go 
out that would go, wherefore, after the passion of the apostles, Paulin, when 
he knew that they were christian, beheaded both Processe and Martinian. 


The brethren then, when the prison was opened, prayed Peter to go 
thence, and he would not, but at the last he being overcome by their prayers 
went away. And when he came to the gate, as, Leo witnesseth, which is 
called Sancta Maria ad passus, he met Jesu Christ coming against him, and 
Peter said to him: Lord, whither goest thou? And he said to him: I go to 
Rome for to be crucified again, and Peter demanded him: Lord, shalt thou 
be crucified again, And he said: Yea, and Peter said then: Lord, I shall 
return again then for to be crucified with thee. This said, our Lord ascended 
into heaven, Peter beholding it, which wept sore. And when Peter 
understood that our Lord had said to him of his passion, he returned, and 
when he came to his brethren, he told to them what our Lord had said. And 
anon he was taken of the ministers of Nero and was delivered to the provost 
Agrippa, then was his face as clear as the sun, as it is said. Then Agrippa 
said to him: Thou art he that glorifiest in the people, and in women, that 
thou departest from the bed of their husbands. Whom the apostle blamed, 
and said to him that he glorified in the cross of our Lord Jesu Christ. Then 
Peter was commanded to be crucified as a stranger, and because that Paul 
was a citizen of Rome it was commanded that his head should be smitten 
off. And of this sentence given against them, S. Dionysius in an epistle to 
Timothy saith in this wise: O my brother Timothy, if thou hadst seen the 
agonies of the end of them thou shouldst have failed for heaviness and 
sorrow. Who should not weep that hour when the commandment of the 
sentence was given against them, that Peter should be crucified and Paul be 
beheaded? Thou shouldst then have seen the turbes ot the Jews and of the 
paynims that smote them and spit in their visages. And when the horrible 
time came of their end that they were departed that one from that other, they 
bound the pillars of the world, but that was not without wailing and 
weeping of the brethren. Then said S. Paul to S. Peter: Peace be with thee 
that art foundement of the church and pastor of the sheep and lambs of our 
Lord. Peter then said to Paul: Go thou in peace, preacher of good manners, 
mediator, leader, and solace of rightful people. And when they were 
withdrawn far from other I followed my master. They were not both slain in 
one street. This saith S. Dionysius, and as Leo the pope and Marcel witness, 
when Peter came to the cross, he said: When my Lord descended from 
heaven to the earth he was put on the cross right up, but me whom it 
pleaseth him to call from the earth to heaven, my cross shall show my head 


to the earth and address my feet to heaven, for I am not worthy to be put on 
the cross like as my Lord was, therefore turn my cross and crucify me my 
head downward. Then they turned the cross, and fastened his feet upward 
and the head downward. Then the people were angry against Nero and the 
provost, and would have slain them because they made S. Peter so to die; 
but he required them that they should not let his passion, and as Leo 
witnesseth, our Lord opened the eyes of them that were there, and wept so 
that, they saw the angels with crowns of roses and of lilies standing by Peter 
that was on the cross with the angels. And then Peter received a book of our 
Lord, wherein he learned the words that he said. Then as Hegesippus saith: 
Peter said thus: Lord, I have desired much to follow thee, but to be crucified 
upright I have not usurped, thou art always rightful, high and sovereign, and 
we be sons of the first man which have the head inclined to the earth, of 
whom the fall signifieth the form of the generation human. Also we be born 
that we be seen inclined to the earth by effect, and the condition is changed 
for the world weeneth that such thing is good, which is evil and bad. Lord, 
thou art all things to me, and nothing is to me but thou only, I yield to thee 
thankings with all the spirit of which I live, by which I understand, and by 
whom I call thee. And when S. Peter saw that the good christian men saw 
his glory, in yielding thankings to God and commending good people to 
him, he rendered up his spirit. Then Marcel and Apuleius his brother, that 
were his disciples, took off the body from the cross when he was dead, and 
anointed it with much precious ointment, and buried him honourably. 
Isidore saith in the book of the nativity and death of saints thus: Peter, after 
that he had governed Antioch, he founded a church under Claudius the 
emperor, he went to Rome against Simon Magus, there he preached the 
gospel twenty-five years and held the bishopric, and thirty-six years after 
the passion of our Lord he was crucified by Nero turned the head 
downward, for he would be so crucified: Hac Isidorus. 

That same day Peter and Paul appeared to S. Dionysius, as he saith in his 
foresaid epistle in these words: Understand the miracle and see the prodigy, 
my brother Timothy, of the day of the martyrdom ot them, for I was ready 
in the time of departing of them. After their death I saw them together, hand 
in hand, entering the gates of the city, and clad with clothes of light, and 
arrayed with crowns of clearness and light. Hec Dionysius. 


Nero was not unpunished for their death and other great sins and 
tyrannies that he committed, for he slew himself with his own hand, which 
tyrannies were overlong to tell, but shortly I shall rehearse here some. He 
slew his master Seneca because he was afraid of him when he went to 
school. Also Nero slew his mother and slit her belly for to see the place 
where he lay in. The physicians and masters blamed him, and said the son 
should not slay his mother that had borne him with sorrow and pain. Then 
said he: Make me with child, and after to be delivered, that I may know 
what pain my mother suffered. Which by craft they gave to him a young 
frog to drink, and grew in his belly, and then he said: But if ye make me to 
be delivered I shall slay you all; and so they gave him such a drink that he 
had a vomit and cast out the frog, and bare him on hand that because that he 
abode not his time it was misshapen, which yet he made to be kept. Then 
for his pleasure he set Rome afire, which burned seven days and seven 
sights, and was in a high tower and enjoyed him to see so great a flame of 
fire, and sang merrily. He slew the senators of Rome to see what sorrow and 
lamentation their wives would make. He wedded a man for his wife. He 
fished with nets of gold thread, and the garment that he had worn one day 
he would never wear it ne see it after. Then the Romans seeing his 
woodness, assailed him and pursued him unto without the city, and when he 
saw he might not escape them, he took a stake and sharped it with his teeth, 
and therewith stuck himself through the body and so slew himself. In 
another place it is read that he was devoured of wolves. Then the Romans 
returned and found the frog, and threw it out of the city and there burnt it. 

In the time of S. Cornelius the pope, Greeks stole away the bodies of the 
apostles Peter and Paul, but the devils that were in the idols were 
constrained by the divine virtue of God, and cried and said: Ye men of 
Rome, succour hastily your gods which be stolen from you; for which thing 
the good christian people understood that they were the bodies of Peter and 
Paul. And the paynims had supposed that it had been their gods. Then 
assembled great number of christian men and of paynims also, and pursued 
so long the Greeks that they doubted to have been slain, and threw the 
bodies in a pit at the catacombs, but afterward they were drawn out by 
christian men. S. Gregory saith that the great force of thunder and lightning 
that came from heaven made them so afraid that they departed each from 
other, and so left the bodies of the apostles at the catacombs in a pit, but 


they doubted which bones were Peter’s and which Paul’s, wherefore the 
good christian men put them to prayers and fastings, and it was answered 
them from heaven that the great bones longed to the preacher, and the less 
to the fisher, and so were departed, and the bones were put in the church of 
him that it was dedicate of. And others say that Silvester the pope would 
hallow the churches and took all the bones together, and departed them by 
weight, great and small, and put that one-half in one church, and that other 
half in that other. 

And S. Gregory recounteth in his dialogues that, in the church of S. Peter, 
where his bones rest, was a man of great holiness and of meekness named 
Gentian, and there came a maid into the church which was cripple, and 
drew her body and legs after her with her hands, and when she had long 
required and prayed S. Peter for health, he appeared to her in a vision, and 
said to her: Go to Gentian, my servant, and he shall restore thy health. Then 
began she to creep here and there through the church, and enquired who 
was Gentian, and suddenly it happed that he came to her that him sought, 
and she said to him: The holy apostle S. Peter sent me to thee that thou 
shouldest make me whole and deliver me from my disease, and he 
answered: If thou be sent to me from him, arise thou anon and go on thy 
feet. And he took her by the hand and anon she was all whole, in such wise 
as she felt nothing of her grief nor malady, and then she thanked God and S. 
Peter. 

And in the same book S. Gregory saith when that a holy priest was come 
to the end of his life, he began to cry in great gladness: Ye be welcome, my 
lords, ye be welcome that ye vouchsafe to come to so little and poor a 
servant, and he said: I shall come and thank you. Then they that stood by 
demanded who they were that he spake to, and he said to them wondering: 
Have ye not seen the blessed apostles Peter and Paul and as he cried again, 
his blessed soul departed from the flesh. 

Some have doubt whether Peter and Paul suffered death in one day, for 
some say it was the same one day, but one a year after the other. And 
Jerome and all the Saints that treat of this matter accord that it was on one 
day and one year, and so is it contained in an epistle of Denis, and Leo the 
pope saith the same in a sermon, saying: We suppose but that it was not 
done without cause that they suffered in one day and in one place the 
sentence of the tyrant, and they suffered death in one time, to the end that 


they should go together to Jesu Christ, and both under one persecutor to the 
end that equal cruelty should strain that one and that other. The day for their 
merit, the place for their glory, and the persecution overcome by virtue. 
Hec Leo. 

Though they suffered both death in one day and in one hour, yet it was 
not in one place but in diverse within Rome, and hereof saith a versifier in 
this wise: Ense coronatus Paulus, cruce Petrus, eodem-Sub duce, luce, loco, 
dux Nero, Roma locus. That is to say, Paul crowned with the sword, and 
Peter had the cross reversed, the place was the city of Rome. And howbeit 
that they suffered death in one day, yet S. Gregory ordained that that day 
specially should be the solemnity of S. Peter, and the next day 
commemoration of S. Paul, for the church of S. Peter was hallowed that 
same day, and also forasmuch as he was more in dignity, and first in 
conversion, and held the principality at Rome. 


The Holy Apostle and Doctor St. Paul 


Paul is as much to say as the mouth of a trumpet or of sense; or 
marvellously chosen, or a miracle of election. Or Paul is said of pause, that 
is rest, in Hebrew, or it is said little, in Latin. And by this be understood six 
prerogatives which Paul had before the other apostles. The first is a fruitful 
tongue, for he replenished the gospel from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
therefore he is said the mouth of a trump. The second was virtuous charity, 
for he said: Who is sick, and I am not sick? and therefore he is said mouth 
of sense or understanding. The third is conversion much marvellous, and 
therefore he is said marvellously chosen, for he was marvellously chosen 
and converted. The fourth is the hand working, and therefore he is said 
marvellous of election, for it was a great miracle when he chose to get his 
dispenses with the labour of his hands, and to preach without ceasing. The 
fifth was contemplation delicious, for rest of thought is required in 
contemplation, for he was ravished unto the third heaven. The sixth was 
humility virtuous, and therefore he is said little. Of this name, Paul, be three 
opinions. Origen saith that he hath always two names, and was called 
Paulus and Saulus. And Rabanus saith that he was called Saulus, and that 
was after Saul the proud king, but after his conversion he was called Paul, 
as it were little and humble of spirit, and therefore he said: I am least of all 
the apostles. And Bede said that he was called Paul of Sergius Paulus 
proconsul, whom he converted to the faith. And Linus the pope writeth his 
passion. 

S. Paul the apostle, after his conversion, suffered many persecutions, the 
which the blessed Hilary rehearseth shortly, saying: Paul the apostle was 
beaten with rods at Philippi, he was put in prison, and by the feet fast set in 
stocks, he was stoned in Lystra. In Iconia and Thessalonica he was pursued 
of wicked people. In Ephesus he was delivered to wild beasts. In Damascus 
he was let by a lepe down of the wall. In Jerusalem he was arrested, beaten, 
bound, and awaited to be slain. In Cesarea he was enclosed and defamed. 


Sailing towards Italy he was in peril of death, and from thence he came to 
Rome and was judged under Nero, and there finished his life. This saith S. 
Hilary: Paul took upon him to be apostle among the gentiles. In Lystra was 
a contract which he lost and redressed. A young man that fell out of a 
window and died, he raised to life, and did many other miracles. At the Isle 
of Melita a serpent bit his hand, and hurted him not, and he threw it into the 
fire. It is said that all they that came of the progeny and lineage of that man 
that then harboured Paul may in no wise be hurt of no venomous beasts, 
wherefore when their children be born they put serpents in their cradles for 
to prove if they be verily their children or no. In some place it is said that 
Paul is less than Peter, otherwhile more, and sometimes equal and like, for 
in dignity he is less, in preaching greater, and in holiness they be equal. 
Haymo saith that Paul, from the cock-crow unto the hour of five, he 
laboured with his hands, and after emended to preaching, and that endured 
almost to night, the residue of the time was for to eat, sleep, and for prayer, 
which was necessary. He came to Rome when Nero was not fully confirmed 
in the empire, and Nero hearing that there was disputing and questions 
made between Paul and the Jews, he, recking not much thereof, suffered 
Paul to go where he would, and preach freely. Jeronimus in his book, De 
viris illustribus, that the thirty-sixth year after the Passion of our Lord, 
second year of Nero, S. Paul was sent to Rome bound, and two years he 
was in free keeping and disputed against the Jews, and after, he was let go 
by Nero, and preached the gospel in the west parts. And the fourteenth year 
of Nero, the same year and day that Peter was crucified, his head was 
smitten off. Hec Jeronimus. The wisdom and religion of him was published 
over all, and was reputed marvellous. He get to him many friends in the 
emperor’s house and converted them to the faith of Christ, and some of his 
writings were recited and read tofore the emperor, and of all men 
marvellously commended, and the senate understood of him by things of 
authority. 

It happed on a day that Paul preached about evensong time in a loft, a 
young man named Patroclus, butler of Nero, and with him well-beloved, 
went for to see the multitude of people, and the better for to hear Paul he 
went up into a window, and there sleeping, fell down and died, which when 
Nero heard he was much sorry and heavy therefor, and anon ordered 
another in his office. Paul knowing hereof by the Holy Ghost, said to them 


standing by him that they should go and bring to him Patroclus, which was 
dead, and that the emperor loved so much. Whom when he was brought, he 
raised to life and sent him with his fellows to the emperor, whom the 
emperor knew for dead, and, whiles he made lamentation for him, it was 
old to the emperor that Patroclus was come to the gate. And when he heard 
that Patroclus was alive he much marvelled, and commanded that he should 
come in. To whom Nero said: Patroclus, livest thou? And he said: Yea, 
emperor, I live; and Nero said: Who hath made thee to live again ? And he 
said: The Lord Jesu Christ, king of all worlds. Then Nero being wroth said: 
Then shall he reign ever and resolve all the royaumes of the world? To 
whom Patroclus said: Yea, certainly, emperor; then Nero gave to him a 
buffet, saying: Therefore thou servest him, and he said: Yea, verily, I serve 
him that hath raised me from death to life. Then five of the ministers of 
Nero, that assisted him, said to him: O emperor, why smitest thou this 
young man, truly and wisely answering to thee? Trust verily we serve that 
same King Almighty. And when Nero heard that he put them in prison, for 
strongly to torment them, whom he much had loved. Then he made to 
enquire and to take all christian men, and without examination made them 
to be tormented with overgreat torments. Then was Paul among others 
bound and brought tofore Nero, to whom Nero said: O thou man, servant of 
the great King, bound tofore me, why withdrawest thou my knights and 
drawest them to thee? To whom Paul said: Not only from thy corner I have 
gathered knights, but also I gather from the universal world to my Lord, to 
whom our king giveth such gifts that never shall fail, and granteth that they 
shall be excluded from all indigence and need; and if thou wilt be to him 
subject, thou shalt be safe, for he is of so great power that he shall come and 
judge all the world, and destroy the figure thereof by fire. And when Nero 
heard that he should destroy the figure of the world by fire, he commanded 
that all the christian men should be burnt by fire, and Paul to be beheaded, 
as he that is guilty against his majesty. And so great a multitude of christian 
people were slain then, that the people of Rome brake up his palace and 
cried and moved sedition against him, saying: Cesar, amend thy manners 
and attemper thy commandments, for these be our people that thou 
destroyest, and defend the empire of Rome. The emperor then dreading the 
noise of the people, changed his decree and edict that no man should touch 
ne hurt no christian man till the emperor had otherwise ordained, wherefore 


Paul was brought again tofore Nero, whom as soon as Nero saw, he cried 
and said: Take away this wicked man and behead him, and suffer him no 
Ionger to live upon the earth. To whom Paul said: Nero, I shall suffer a little 
while, but I shall live eternally with my Lord Jesu Christ. Nero said: Smite 
off his head, that he may understand me stronger than his king, that when he 
is overcome we may see whether he may live after. To whom Paul said: To 
the end that thou know me to live everlastingly, when my head shall be 
smitten off, I shall appear to thee living, and then thou mayest know that 
Christ is God of life and of death. And when he had said this he was led to 
the place of his martyrdom, and as he was led, the three knights that led him 
said to him: Tell to us, Paul, who is he your king that ye love so much that 
for his love ye had liefer die than live, and what reward shall ye have 
therefor? Then Paul preached to them of the kingdom of heaven and of the 
pain of hell, in such wise that he converted them to the faith, and they 
prayed him to go freely whither he would. God forbid, brethren, said he, 
that I should flee, I am not fugitive, but the lawful knight of Christ. I know 
well that from this transitory life I shall go to everlasting life. As soon as I 
shall be beheaded, true men shall take away my body; mark ye well the 
place, and come thither to-morrow, and ye shall find by my sepulchre two 
men, Luke and Titus, praying. To whom when ye shall tell for what cause I 
have sent you to them, they shall baptize you and make you heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven. And whiles they thus spake together, Nero sent two 
knights to look if he were slain and beheaded or no, and when thus S. Paul 
would have converted them, they said: When thou art dead and risest again, 
then we shall believe, now come forth and receive that thou hast deserved. 
And as he was led to the place of his passion in the gate of Hostence, a 
noble woman named Plautilla, a disciple of Paul, who after another name 
was called Lemobia, for haply she had two names, met there with Paul, 
which weeping, commended her to his prayers. To whom Paul said: 
Farewell, Plautilla, daughter of everlasting health, lend to me thy veil or 
keverchief with which thou coverest thy head, that I may bind mine eyes 
therewith, and afterwards I shall restore it to thee again. And when she had 
delivered it to him, the butchers scorned her, saying: Why hast thou 
delivered to this enchanter so precious a cloth for to lose it ? Then, when he 
came to the place of his passion, he turned him toward the east, holding his 
hands up to heaven right long, with tears praying in his own language and 


thanking our Lord, and after that bade his brethren farewell, and bound his 
eyes himself with the keverchief of Plautilla, and kneeling down on both 
knees, stretched forth his neck, and so was beheaded. And as soon as the 
head was from the body, it said: Jesus Christus! which had been to Jesus or 
Christus, or both, fifty times. From his wound sprang out milk into the 
clothes of the knight, and afterward flowed out blood. In the air was a great 
shining light, and from the body came a much sweet odour. 

Dionysius, in an epistle to Timothy, saith ot the death of Paul thus: In that 
hour full of heaviness, my wellbeloved brother, the butcher, saying: Paul, 
make ready thy neck; then blessed Paul looked up into heaven marking his 
forehead and his breast with the sign of the cross, and then said anon: My 
Lord Jesu Christ, into thy hands I commend my spirit, etc. And then 
without heaviness and compulsion he stretched forth his neck and received 
the crown of martyrdom, the butcher so smiting off his head. The blessed 
martyr Paul took the keverchief, and unbound his eyes, and gathered up his 
own blood, and put it therein and delivered to the woman. Then the butcher 
returned, and Plautilla met him and demanded him, saying: Where hast thou 
left my master? The knight answered: He lieth without the town with one of 
his fellows, and his visage is covered with thy keverchief, and she answered 
and said: I have now seen Peter and Paul enter into the city clad with right 
noble vestments, and also they had right fair crowns upon their heads, more 
clear and more shining than the sun, and hath brought again my keverchief 
all bloody which he hath delivered me. For which thing and work many 
believed in our Lord and were baptized. And this is that S. Dionysius saith. 
And when Nero heard say this thing he doubted him, and began to speak of 
all these things with his philosophers and with his friends; and as they spake 
together of this matter, Paul came in, and the gates shut, and stood tofore 
Cesar and said: Cesar, here is tofore thee Paul the knight of the king 
perdurable, and not vanquished. Now believe then certainly that I am not 
dead but alive, but thou, caitiff, thou shalt die of an evil death, because thou 
hast slain the servants of God. And when he had said thus he vanished 
away. And Nero, what for dread and what for anger, he was nigh out of his 
wit, and wist not what to do. Then by the counsel of his friends he unbound 
Patroclus and Barnabas and let them go where they would. 

And the other knights, Longinus, master of the knights, and Accestus, 
came on the morn to the sepulchre of Paul, and there they found two men 


praying, that were Luke and Titus, and between them was Paul. And when 
Luke and Titus saw them they were abashed and began to flee, and anon 
Paul vanished away, and the knights cried after them and said: We come not 
to grieve you, but know ye for truth that we come for to be baptized of you, 
like as Paul hath said whom we saw now praying with you. When they 
heard that they returned and baptized them with great joy. The head of S. 
Paul was cast in a valley, and for the multitude of other heads of men that 
were there slain and thrown there, it could not be known which it was. 

It is read in the epistle of S. Dionysius that on a time the valley should be 
made clean, and the head of S. Paul was cast out with the other heads. And 
a shepherd that kept sheep took it with his staff, and set it up by the place 
where his sheep grazed; he saw by three nights continually, and his lord 
also, a right great light shine upon the said head. Then they went and told it 
to the bishop and to other good christian men, which anon said: Truly that is 
the head of S. Paul. And then the bishop with a great multitude of christian 
men took that head with great reverence, and set it in a tablet of gold, and 
put it to the body for to join it thereto. Then the patriarch answered: We 
know well that many holy men be slain and their heads be disperpled in that 
place, yet I doubt whether this be the head of Paul or no, but let us set this 
head at the feet of the body, and pray we unto Almighty God that if it be his 
head that the body may turn and join it to the head, which pleased well to 
them all, and they set the head at the feet of the body of Paul, and then all 
they prayed, and the body turned him, and in his place joined him to the 
head, and then all they blessed God, and thus knew verily that that was the 
head of S. Paul. This saith S. Dionysius. And S. Gregory telleth that there 
was a man that fell in despair in the time of Justin the emperor, and made 
ready a cord to hang himself, and always he cried on S. Paul, saying: S. 
Paul, help me. Then came there a black shadow, saying to him: Hie thee, 
good man, make an end of that thou hast begun. And he alway made ready 
the cord, saying: Most blessed Paul, help me. And when all was ready there 
came another shadow, as it had been of a man that said to him that stirred 
him: Flee hence, thou most wretched, for Paul the advocate is come. Then 
the foul shadow vanished away, and the man coming again to himself, and 
casting away the cord, took condign penance for his offence and trespass. In 
the same epistle aforesaid, S. Denys bewailed the death of his master Paul 
with mild words, saying: Who shall give tears to mine eyes, and to my 


brows a fountain of water, that I may weep day and night that the light of 
the church is extinct. And who is he that shall not weep and wail and clothe 
him with clothes of mourning and sorrow, and in his mind be greatly 
abashed? Lo! Peter the foundement of the church and glory of saints and 
holy apostles is gone from us, and hath left us orphans. Paul also, the 
teacher and comforter of the people, is failed to us, and shall no more be 
found, which was father of fathers, doctor of doctors, pastor of pastors, 
profoundness of wisdom, a trump sounding high things, and a preacher of 
truth. I say verily, Paul to be most noble of the apostles, and never weary of 
preaching of the Word of God; he was an earthly angel, an heavenly man, 
image and similitude of divinity, and hath us all forsaken, needy and 
unworthy in this despised world, and is gone unto Christ his God, his Lord 
and friend. Also my brother Timothy, best beloved of my soul, where is thy 
master, thy father and lover? From whence shall he greet thee any more? 
Lo, thou art made an orphan and remainest alone. Now he shall no more 
write to thee with his own hand, my dearest son. Woe to me, my brother 
Timothy’ what is happed to us of heaviness, of darkness, and harm. 
Because we be made orphans, now come not his epistles to thee, in which 
he wrote Paul the little servant of Jesu Christ. Now he shall no more write 
to the cities saying: Receive ye my well-beloved son. Shut, my brother, the 
books of the prophets and clasp them, for we now have none interpreter of 
the parables ne paradigmes, ne their dictes. David the prophet bewailed his 
son and said: Woe to me! who shall grant me to die for thee my son? And I 
may say woe to me, master mine, verily woe to me. Now the concourse of 
thy disciples coming to Rome and seeking, ceaseth and faileth. Now no 
man saith: Let us go and see our doctors, and ask we them how us behoveth 
to rule the churches to us committed, and shall interpret and expound to us 
the sayings of our Lord Jesu Christ and of the prophets. Verily, woe to these 
sons, my brother Timothy, that be deprived of their spiritual father. And also 
to us that be deprived of our spiritual masters which gathered together 
understanding and science of the old and new law and put them in their 
epistles. Where is now the renewing of Paul and the labour of his holy feet? 
Where is the mouth speaking, and the tongue counselling, and the spirit 
well pleasing his God? Who shall not weep and wail? For they that have 
deserved glory and honour towards God be put to death as malefactors and 
wicked men. Woe to me that beheld in that hour his blessed body all 


bewrapped in his innocent blood. Alas! my father and doctor, thou wert not 
guilty of such a death. Now whither shall I go for to seek thee, the glory of 
christian men and praising of good, true men? Who shall stint thy voice that 
sounded so high in the church in preaching the Word of God? Lo! thou hast 
entered in to thy Lord and thy God, whom thou hast desired with all shine 
affection. Jerusalem and Rome be evil friends, for they be equal in ill. 
Jerusalem hath crucified our Lord Jesu Christ, and Rome hath slain his 
apostles, Jerusalem serveth him that they crucified, and Rome in 
solemnising, glorifieth them that it hath slain. And now, my _ brother 
Timothy, these be they whom thou lovedst and desiredst with all shine 
heart, like as Saul and Jonathan that were not departed in life ne in death, 
and so I am not departed from my lord and master, but when ill and wicked 
men depart us. And the separation of one hour shall not be always, for his 
soul knoweth them that love him though they speak not to him which now 
be far from him. And at the day of the great resurrection they shall not be 
departed from him. Hec Dionysius. 

S. John Chrysostom saith in the book of praising of S. Paul, and 
commendeth this glorious apostle much, saying: What is founder sufficient 
in commendation of him, sith all the goodness that is in man the soul 
possesseth it only, and hath it in him, and not only of a man, but also of the 
angels ? And in what manner we shall say to you hereafter, Abel offered 
sacrifice, and of that he was praised, but we shall show thee the sacrifice of 
Paul, and it shall appear greater, inasmuch as heaven is higher than the 
earth. For Paul sacrificed himself every day, and offered double sacrifice in 
heart and in body, which he mortified. He offered not sheep ne meat, but he 
sacrificed himself in double wise, and yet that sufficed him not, but he 
studied to offer to God, all the world. For he environed all the world that is 
under heaven and made angels of men. And moreover men that were like 
fiends he changed them to angels. Who is he that is found pareil or like to 
this sacrifice, which Paul with the sword of the Holy Ghost offered up to 
the altar which is above heaven? Abel was slain by treason of his brother, 
but Paul was slain of them whom he desired to withdraw and save from 
innumerable evils. His deaths were so many that they may not well be 
numbered. He had as many as he lived days. Noah, as it is read, kept 
himself; his wife, and his children in the ark, but Paul in a more perilous 
and older flood, in an ark not made with boards, with pitch and glue, but 


with epistles made for boards, delivered and saved the universal world from 
the floods of error and of sin. This ark or ship was not borne to one place, 
but it was sent through the universal world, ne limed with pitch ne glue, but 
the boards thereof were anointed with the Holy Ghost. He took them that 
were worshippers of reasonable beasts, almost more fools than 
unreasonable beasts, for to be the followers of angels. He overcame that ark 
in which was received the crow, and sent him out again, and closing a wolf 
therein whose woodness he could not change. But this Paul took falcons 
and kites, and made of them doves, and excluded all woodness and ferocity 
from them, and brought to them the spirit of meekness. Some marvel of 
Abraham that at the commandment of God left his country and kindred, but 
how may he be compared to Paul, which not only left his country and 
kindred, but also himself and the world also. He forsook and despised all 
things and required to have but one thing, and that was the charity and love 
of Jesu Christ. Ne he desired things-present, ne things to come, etc. But 
Abraham put himself in peril for to save his brother’s son, but Paul 
sustained many perils for to bring the universal world from perils of the 
devil, and brought others to great surety with his own death. Abraham 
would have offered his son Isaac to God, but Paul brought neither friend nor 
neighbour, but offered himself to God a thousand times. Some marvel of the 
patience of Isaac, for he suffered the pits that he made to be stopped, but 
Paul not beholding the pits stopped with stones, ne his own body beaten 
only, but them of whom he suffered great pains he studied to bring to 
heaven, and the more this well was stopped, so much the more it flowed out 
streams in shedding of water of scripture, of meekness and of patience. Of 
the patience of Jacob scripture marvelleth, which abode seven years for his 
spouse, but who hath that soul of an adamant that may follow the patience 
of Paul ? For he abode not only seven years for Christ his spouse, but all his 
lifetime. He was not only burnt with the heat of the day, ne suffered only 
the frost of the night, but suffering temptations, now with beatings, now 
stoned with stones, and always among his torments caught the sheep and 
drew them to the faith from the mouth of the devil. And also he was made 
decorate and made fair with the chastity of Joseph. And here I doubt lest 
some would take it for a leasing for to praise here Paul, which crucifying 
himself, not only the beauty of men’s bodies, but all such things that were 
seen to be fair and clear that he beheld, set no more by them than we do by 


a little ashes or filth, and abode unmovable as a dead man to a dead man. 
All men wonder at Job, for he was a marvellous champion, but Paul was not 
only troubled by months, but many years enduring in agony, and always 
appeared clear. He put not away the woodness of his flesh with a shard or 
Shell, but he ran daily, as the understanding mouth of a lion, and fought 
against innumerable temptations, which were more tolerable than a stone. 
Which not of three or four friends, but of all men and of his brethren he 
suffered opprobrium, and was confused and cursed of them all, and he took 
everything meekly and patiently. Job was a man of great hospitality, and 
had care of poor people, and that he did was to sustain the filth of the flesh. 
But S. Paul laboured to help the sickness of the souls. Job opened his house 
to every man that came, but the soul of Paul showed him to the universal 
world. Job had sheep and oxen innumerable, and of them he was liberal to 
poor men. Paul had no possession save his body, and with that he 
ministered suflicient]y to them that had need, which in a place saith: Unto 
my necessities, and to them that were with me, these hands have ministered. 
And to holy Job were given worms, wounds, and sores, which did to him 
much pain and sorrow; but an thou wilt consider Paul, thou shalt see 
betimes hunger, chains, and perils that he suffered of his known men and of 
strangers. He suffered of all the world, business for the churches, and 
burning for slanders. Thou mayst see that he was harder than any stone, and 
his soul overcame with infirmity, iron, and adamant. What Job suffered with 
his body, that Paul sustained with his mind, which is more grievous than 
any worm. And oft his eyes flowed of tears, not only on days, but also on 
nights. He was more tormented than a woman in the birth of her child, 
wherefore he said: My little children, whom yet I bring forth. Moses chose 
to be defaced out of the book of life for the health of the Jews, and offered 
himself to perish with others; but Paul would not only perish with his 
kindred, but, that all other should be saved, would be cast down from 
everlasting joy. And Moses repugned against Pharaoh, and Paul against the 
devil every day. He for one people of the Jews, and Paul fought for all the 
universal world, not by sweat, but by blood. S. John the Baptist ate locusts 
and wild honey, but Paul in the middle of the world was as straight in his 
conversation as S. John was in desert. Not only he was fed with locusts and 
wild honey, but with much fouler meat he was content. For oft he left his 
necessary meat for the fervent study that he had to preach the Word of God. 


Truly there appeared in S. John great constancy in preaching against 
Herodias; but Paul, not one, ne two, ne three, but he corrected innumerable 
men set up in high power, and also older tyrants. It resteth now that we 
compare Paul to angels, in which we shall preach a great thing, for with all 
charge, they obey unto God, which David saith, marvelling that they be 
mighty in virtue, and ever do the commandments of God. And also the 
prophet saith that he maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers fire 
burning. And all this we may find in Paul, that like to fire and a spirit he 
hath run throughout all the world, and with his preaching hath purged it. 
And yet he hath not sorted heaven, and that is wonderful, for he conversed 
such as in heaven, and was yet environed with his mortal flesh. 

Ah ! Lord, how much be we worthy damnation, when we see all good 
things to be assembled in one man, and we study not to follow the least part 
of them. Ne he had in this world none other thing, ne none other nature, ne 
none other soul dissemblable to us, ne dwelling in none other world, but in 
the same earth, and the same region, also under the same laws nourished, 
and manners; and he surmounteth all men, that now be or have been, by 
virtue of his courage. Ne this thing is not to be marvelled in him only, that 
for the abundance of devotion he felt no pain, but he recompensed in him 
the virtue for his reward. And when he saw that his death approached, he 
called others to the delight of his joy, saying: Make ye joy and rejoice ye 
with me. And certainly he hasted more to wrongs and injuries which he 
suffered for his true preaching, and was gladder thereof than he were bidden 
to a feast of great joy. For he desired more death than bodily life, and he 
desired more poverty than riches, and travail than rest, for in his rest he 
chose rather weeping than rest. He used to pray more for his enemies than 
others do for their friends. And above all other thing he dreaded the wrath 
of God, and had none other desire, but only to please God. And he forsook 
not only all present things, but all things that be for to come. He refused all 
prosperities that ever were or ever shall be on earth, and if we shall speak of 
heavenly things, thou shalt see the love of him in Jesu Christ. And with this 
love he thought himself blessed. He coveted not to be fellow with angels ne 
archangels, ne with none order of angels, but he coveted more with the love 
of God to be least of them that be punished, than without his love to be 
among sovereign honours, and that was to him most greatest torment, for to 
depart from his love, for that departing should be to him a hell and pain 


without end. And on that other side, for to use the charity of Christ was to 
him life, world, and promission and all goods without number. And so he 
despised all that we dread, like as we despise a herb putrified and rotten. He 
reputed the tyrants conspiring their fury into the apostles, like as bitings of 
fleas, and he reputed death, cruelness, and a thousand torments, but as a 
play or game of children whilst he suffered them for Christ’s sake. He 
thought he was made more fair with binding of chains than he had been 
crowned with a diadem. For when he was constrained to be in prison, he 
thought he was in heaven, and he received more gladlier beatings and 
wounds, than others victories. He loved no less sorrows than meeds, for he 
reputed those sorrows instead of rewards. And such things that be to us 
cause of sorrows; were unto him great delight, and was ever embraced with 
great weepings. Wherefore he said: Who is slandered and I burn not? and 
who can say: I delight in sorrowing? Many be wounded with the death of 
their children, and take comfort when they may weep enough, and it is most 
grievance to them when they be restrained from their weeping. In like wise 
Paul night and day had consolation of his tears and weeping. There could 
no man weep ne bewail his own defaults as he bewailed other men’s 
defaults, for like as thou weenest him to be in torment that weepeth the 
perishing for his sins, the which desired to be excluded from the joy of 
heaven, to the end that they might be saved, for he felt as much the 
perishing of other souls as he felt or trowed himself to perish. To what thing 
may he then be likened, to what iron, or to what adamant? For he was 
stronger than any adamant, and more precious than gold or gems. That one 
matter he overcame with strength, and that other with preciousness. Then 
we may say that Paul is more precious than all the world and all that is 
therein, for he flew, as he had wings, through all the world in preaching, 
and he despised all labours and perils as though he had been without body. 
And like as he possessed heaven, so he despised all earthly things; and like 
as iron that is laid in the fire is made all fire, right so Paul, embraced with 
charity, was made all charity. And right as it had been a common father of 
all the world, so he loved all men, and surmounted all other fathers, bodily 
and ghostly, by curiosity and pity, and desired and hasted him to yield all 
men to God and to his kingdom, as though he had engendered them. all. 
This holy Paul that was so simple, and used the craft to make baskets, came 
to so great virtue, that in the space of thirty years he converted to the 


christian faith the Persians and Parthians, them of Media, the Indians, the 
Scythians, the Ethiopians, and the Saromates and the Saracens, and 
moreover all manner men. And like as fire put in straw or in tow wasteth it, 
right so wasted Paul all the works of the fiend. And when he was led 
through the great sea, he joyed him as greatly as though he had been led to 
see an empire. And when he was entered into Rome, it sufficed him not to 
abide there, but he went into Spain, and was never idle ne in rest, but was 
always more burning than fire in the love to preach the Word ot God, ne 
dreaded no perils, ne had no shame of despites, but was ever ready unto 
battle, and anon showed himself peaceable and amiable. And when his 
disciples saw him bound in chains, for all that he ceased not to preach 
whilst he was in prison. Wherefore some of the brethren considering his 
teaching, took the more strength to them, and were more constant against 
the enemies of Christ’s faith. And all this, and much more saith S. John 
Chrysostom, which were overmuch to write here, but this shall suflfice. 
Then let us pray unto Almighty God, that by the merits of S. Paul we may 
have forgiveness of our sins and trespasses in this present life, that after the 
Same we may come to everlasting joy in heaven. 


Seven Brethren 


The seven brethren were the sons of S. Felicitas, whose names be Januarius, 
Felix, Philip, Silvanus, Alexander, Vital, and Marcial. All these were called 
by the commandment of the emperor Anthony, tofore Publius the provost. 
And then the provost counselled the mother that she should have pity upon 
herself and on her sons, who answered and said: Neither for thy flattering 
ne thy blandishing words thou mayst not draw me to thy desire, ne with thy 
threatenings thou mayst not break me. I am assured of the Holy Ghost, 
whom I have, that I shall alive overcome thee, and better shall vanquish 
thee when I am dead. And then she turned her to her sons, and said: My 
sons, see the heaven and look upward my dearest children, for Christ 
abideth you there. Fight ye strongly for Christ, and show you faithful and 
true in the love of Jesu Christ. And when the provost heard that, he 
commanded that she should be smitten and buffeted. And as the mother and 
her sons abode most constantly in the faith, the mother seeing and 
comforting them, they were slain with divers torments. And S. Gregory 
calleth this blessed Felicitas more than a martyr, for she suffered seven 
times death in her seven sons, and the eighth time in her proper body, and 
he saith in his homily that S. Felicitas in believing was the handmaid of 
Christ, and in preaching was made the martyr of Christ. And she dreaded to 
leave after her, for to live, her seven sons in prison, like as worldly friends 
dread lest they should die in prison. She childed and bare them by the Holy 
Ghost, whom she had borne to the world of her flesh; and them whom she 
knew well of her own flesh, she might not see die without sorrow. But it 
was the force of the love withinforth, that overcame the sorrow of the flesh. 
And I have said by right this woman to be more than a martyr, that so oft 
hath been extinct in her sons, in which she hath therein multiplied 
martyrdom. She overcame the victory of martyrdom, when for the love of 
God her only death sufficed her not. And they suffered death about the year 
of our Lord one hundred and ten, under Decius the emperor. 


St. Theodora 


Theodora was a noble woman and a fair, in Alexandria in the time of Zeno 
the emperor, and had a rich man to her husband, and dreading God. The 
devil having envy to the holiness of Theodora, enticed a rich man of the 
town into the concupiscence of her; which sent her divers messengers and 
gifts, requiring that she would assent to his desire. But she refused their 
message and despised the gifts. He was so busy on her, and so much 
grievous, that she could have no rest, and was almost overcome. At the last 
he sent a witch and promised her many things if she could bring about that 
she should consent to his desire. And she went and exhorted her to do this 
sin with that man, and to have pity on him. To whom she said that, tofore 
God all things were known, wherefor she would in no wise do so great a 
sin. And this false enchantress said: whatsoever is done in the daytime God 
seeth and knoweth, but what is done after the sun is down in the west and is 
dark, God knoweth nothing thereof. To whom Theodora said: Sayst thou the 
truth? Yea, verily I tell you the truth. And so the woman being deceived, 
bade the man he should come at night, and she should accomplish his will 
and desire. And when this ill woman had told this to the man, he was glad 
and joyful, and kept his hour, and had his will of her and departed. 
Theodora, returning to herself, began to weep most bitterly, and smote her 
visage and breast, saying: Alas! alas! I have lost my soul, and have 
destroyed the beauty of my name. Her husband came from without, and 
found his wife so sorrowing and desolate, desired to know the cause for to 
comfort her, but she would receive no consolation. 

In the morn early she went to a monastery of nuns, and demanded of the 
abbess if God could know any sin done and committed by night, after the 
day was passed. To whom she said: Nothing may be hid from God, for God 
seeth and knoweth all that is done in what hour it be committed by night or 
day. And then she wept bitterly saying: Give me the book of the Gospels 
that some lot may fall to me. And she opening the book found written: 


Quod scripsi scripsi. Then she returned home to her house. And on a day 
when her husband was out, she cut off her hair, and clad her with the 
clothes of her husband, and went to a monastery of monks which was 
eighteen miles thence, and hied her, and there required that she might be 
received with the monks. She was demanded of her name, and she said she 
was named Theodorus. And there she was received, and meekly did all the 
offces, and her services were acceptable to everybody. After certain years 
the abbot called brother Theodorus for to yoke the oxen, and commanded 
her that she should go to the city and fetch oil. Her husband wept much for 
sorrow and dread lest she were gone away with another man. And the angel 
of God appeared to him and said: Arise early and stand in the way of the 
martyrs Peter and Paul, and she that shall meet thee is thy wife. Which 
done, Theodora with her camels came, and, seeing her husband, knew him 
well, and said within herself: Alas! good husband, how much labour do I 
that I may have forgiveness of the sin that I have done to thee? And when 
she approached him she saluted him saying: Our Lord give thee joy, my 
lord. He nothing knew her, and when he had long abided he held him 
deceived. And a voice said to him: He that yesterday saluted thee was thy 
wife. 

Theodora was of so great holiness, that she did many miracles. She saved 
a man all to-torn with a wild beast by her prayers, and she cursed that beast, 
and suddenly it died and fell down. The devil could not suffer her holiness, 
and appeared to her saying: Thou strumpet above all other, and adulterer, 
thou hast forsaken thy husband for to come hither and despise me. By my 
might and power I shall raise a battle against thee, and but I make thee reny 
the crucified God, say it am not I. She made the sign of the cross, and anon 
the devil vanished away. On a time as she returned from the city, and in a 
certain place was harboured, a wench came to her in the night, saying: 
Sleep with me this night, whom she refused. And then this wench went to 
another that lay in the same hostelry. When her belly began to swell, she 
was demanded of whom she had conceived. And she said: That monk hath 
lain by me. When the child was bom they sent it to the abbot of the 
monastery, which blamed sore Theodorus, and he meekly demanded that it 
might be forgiven him. But he was cast out of the monastery, and took the 
child upon his shoulder, and so she abode out of the monastery seven years, 
and nourished the child with the milk of the beasts. The devil having envy 


of her much patience, in the likeness of her husband he transfigured him, 
and came and said to her: Come now thou, my wife, for if thou hast lain 
with another man I forgive it thee. And she had supposed it had been her 
husband, and said: I shall no more dwell with thee, for the son of John the 
knight hath lain by me, and I will do penance for that I have sinned against 
thee. And she made her prayer, and anon the devil vanished away, and she 
knew that it was the devil. 

Another time the devil would make her afraid, for devils came to her in 
the likeness of terrible wild beasts, and a certain man said to them: Eat ye 
this strumpet; she then prayed, and anon they vanished away. Another time 
a multitude of knights came, with whom was a prince tofore, and the others 
worshipped him. Which knights said to Theodora, Arise and worship our 
prince. Which answered: I worship and adore my Lord God. And when it 
was told to the prince, he commanded that she should be brought tofore 
him, and to be tormented with so many torments that she should be 
esteemed for dead. And then she made her prayers, and all the multitude 
vanished away. Another time she saw there much gold, and she blessed her 
and commended her to God, and it vanished away. Another time she saw a 
basket borne full of all manner of good meat, and he that bare it said to her: 
The prince that beat thee saith that thou shouldest take this and eat, for he 
did it unwittingly. She blessed her, and anon he vanished away. 

When the seven years were complete that she had been out of the 
monastery, the abbot considering her patience took her in again with her 
child. And unnethe two years after, when she had laudably accomplished 
her observance, she took the child and closed it with her in her cell. And 
when the abbot knew thereof he sent certain of his monks to take heed what 
she did and said. And she embracing the child and kissing said: My sweet 
son, the time of my death cometh, I leave and commend thee to God; take 
him for thy father and helper. And my sweet son, see that thou fast and 
pray, and serve my brethren devoutly. And she thus saying gave up her 
spirit, and slept in our Lord, about the year of grace four hundred, sixty and 
ten, which the child be holding began to weep bitterly. In that same night 
was a vision showed to the abbot in this wise. Him seemed that a great 
marriage was made, and thereto came angels, prophets, martyrs, and all 
saints, and in the middle of them was a woman beset about with great glory, 
and they that assisted her, worshipped her. And a voice was heard saying: 


This is Theodora the monk that was falsely accused of a child. And seven 
times be changed on her. She is chastised, because she defouled the bed of 
her husband. And then the abbot awoke, and astonished, went with his 
brethren to her cell, and found her there dead. And they entered in and 
uncovered her, and found that she was a woman. The abbot sent for the 
father of the wench that slandered her, and said to him: The man that hath 
lain by thy daughter is now dead, and took away the cloth and so knew that 
she was a woman. And all that heard thereof were in great dread. The angel 
of God spake to the abbot, saying: Arise hastily and take thy horse, and ride 
into the city, and him that thou meet, take and bring him with thee. And 
forth he rode, and met with a man running, whom the abbot demanded 
whither he ranne, and he said: My wife is now dead, and I go to see her. 
And the abbot took and set the husband of Theodora on his horse, and came 
together weeping much sore, and with great reverence and solemnity buried 
her. The husband of Theodora entered into the cell of his wife, and abode 
therein till that he died in our Lord. The child, following his nurse, 
Theodora, flourished in all honesty, and when the abbot of the monastery 
was dead, he was elected with one voice of the convent for to be abbot. 
Then let us pray to this holy saint Theodora, to pray Almighty God for us. 
Amen. 


St. Swithin, Bishop 


S. Swithin, the holy confessor, was born beside Winchester in the time of 
St. Egbert, king. He was the seventh king after Kenulf that S. Birinus 
christened. For S. Austin christened not all England in S. Ethelbert’s days, 
but S. Birinus christened the west part of England in the days of Kenulf the 
king. And at that time this holy S. Swithin served our Lady so devoutly that 
all people that knew him had great joy of his holiness, and Elmeston, that 
was in that time Bishop of Winchester, made him priest. And then he lived a 
straighter living than he did before, and he became then so holy in living 
that King Egbert made him his chancellor and chief of his council, and set 
Ethulf his son and his heir under his rule and guiding, and prayed him to 
take heed to him that he might be brought up virtuously. And within short 
time after the king died, and then his son Ethult was made king after him. 
And he guided this land full well and wisely, that it increased greatly in 
good living, through the counsel of S. Swithin. And when Elmeston the 
Bishop of Winchester was dead, Swithin was made Bishop there after him, 
whereof the people were full glad, and by his holy living he caused the 
people to live virtuously, and to pay their tithes to God and holy church. 
And if any church fell down, or was in decay, S. Swithin would anon amend 
it at his own cost. Or if any church were not hallowed, he would go thither 
afoot and hallow it. For he loved no pride, ne to ride on gay horses, ne to be 
praised ne flattered of the people, which in these days such things be used 
over much. God cease it. 

S. Swithin guided full well his bishopric, and did much good to the town 
of Winchester in his time. He did do make without the west gate of the town 
a fair bridge of stone at his proper cost. And on a time there came a woman 
over the bridge with her lap full of eggs, and a reckless fellow struggled and 
wrestled with her, and brake all her eggs. And it happed that this holy 
bishop came that way the same time, and bade the woman let him see her 
eggs, and anon he lift up his hand and blessed the eggs, and they were made 


whole and sound, ever each one, by the merits of this holy bishop, and 
being then glad she thanked God and this holy man for the miracle that was 
done to her. 

And soon after died King Ethulf, and his son Egbert reigned after him. 
And after him was Ethelbert king; and in the third year of his reign died this 
blessed bishop S. Swithin. And when he should die, he charged his men to 
bury him in the churchyard, for the people should not worship him after his 
death. For he loved no pomp by his life, ne none would have after his death. 
He passed to our Lord the year of grace eight hundred and six. And he lay 
in the churchyard, ere he was translated, a hundred and nine years and odd 
days. But in the time of holy king Edgar his body was translated and put in 
a shrine in the abbey of Winchester by S. Dunstan and Ethelwold. And the 
same year was S. Edward, king and martyr shrined at Shaftesbury. These 
two bishops, Dunstan and Ethelwold, were warned by our Lord to see that 
these two holy Saints, Swithin and Edward, should be worshipfully shrined, 
and so they were within short time after. And a holy man warmed Ethelwold 
whilst he lay sick, to help that these two holy bodies might be shrined, and 
then he should be perfectly whole, and so endure to his life’s end; and the 
token is that, ye shall find on S. Swithin’s grave two rings of iron nailed fast 
thereon. And as soon as he set hand on the rings they came off of the stone, 
and no token was seen in the stone, where they were fastened in. And when 
they had taken up the stone from the grave, they set the rings to the stone 
again, and anon they fastened to it by themselves. And then this holy bishop 
gave laud and praising to our Lord for this miracle. And at the opening of 
the grave of S. Swithin, such a sweet odour and savour issued out that king 
Edgar and all the multitude of people were fulfilled with heavenly 
sweetness, and a blind man received there his sight again, and many were 
healed of divers sickness and maladies by the merits of this holy saint, S. 
Swithin, to whom let us pray that he be our advocate to the good Lord for 
us, etc. 


The Translation of St. Thomas of Canterbury 


The translation of the glorious martyr, S. Thomas of Canterbury, we shall 
shortly rehearse unto the laud and praising of Almighty God, then in the 
fiftieth year after his passion, which was the year of jubilee, that is of 
remission. For, of ancient time, the fiftieth year was called the year of the 
jubilee of pardon and remission, and is yet used among religious men. For 
when a religious man hath continued in his order fifty years, then he shall 
be admitted to make his jubilee, and that made, he is pardoned and hath 
remission of many observances that tofore he was bounden unto. Then in 
this year of jubilee from his passion, was the solemnity of his translation 
accomplished, in the time of Honorius, the third pope of that name. The 
which granted yearly remissions and indulgences so great and large, that 
tofore in no time of mind hath been seen any popes to have granted and 
given like. Then let us call to mind that on a Tuesday his translation was 
accomplished. On the Tuesday happed to him many things. On a Tuesday 
he was born, on a Tuesday he was exiled, on a Tuesday our Lord appeared 
to him at Pountney in France, saying: Thomas, my church shall be glorified 
in thy blood. On a Tuesday he returned from his exile, and on a Tuesday he 
suffered martyrdom. 

Then how this holy translation was fulfilled now ye shall hear. The 
reverend father in God, Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, Richard, 
bishop of Salisbury, Walter, the prior of the same place, with the convent, 
with spiritual songs and devout hymns, when it was night, went to the 
sepulchre of this holy martyr, and all that night and day of his translation, 
they persevered in prayers and fastings. And after midnight, four priests, 
elected and thereto chosen, approaching to his body, took up the holy head 
with great devotion and reverence, and unto them all offered it for to kiss it. 
Then the archbishop, and all the others, made great honour to it, and took 
all the relics of the precious body, and laid them in a chest, and shut it fast 
with iron locks, and set it in a place for to be kept unto the day that the 


translation should be solemnised. The day then of this holy translation 
being come, there were present a great innumerable multitude of people, as 
well of rich as of poor. There was Pandulphus, a legate of our holy father 
the pope, and two archbishops of France, of Rheims and Arles, with many 
other bishops and abbots, and also king Harry the Third with earls and 
barons, which king himself took the chest upon his shoulders, and with the 
other prelates and lords, brought it with great joy and honour in to the place 
where it is now worshipped, and was laid in a fair and much rich shrine. At 
whose holy translation were showed, by the merits of this holy martyr, S. 
Thomas, many miracles. To blind men was given their sight, to deaf men 
their hearing, to dumb men their speech, and to dead men was restored life. 

Among all others there was a man, because of great devotion that he had 
to be at this holy translation and visit the holy martyr, which came to the 
bridge at Brentford by London; and when he was in the middle of the 
bridge, meeting there one, was cast into the water. This man, not forgetting 
himself, called S. Thomas unto his help, and besought him not to suffer his 
pilgrim to perish, ne to be there drowned. And five times he sank down to 
the ground, and five times arose above the water, and then he was cast to 
the dry ground. Then he affirmed that he received no water into his mouth, 
ne into his ears that did to him grievance ne hurt that he felt, save in his 
falling he felt in his mouth a little salt water; and added more thereto, 
saying that, when he sank, a bishop held him up that he might not sink. 

This holy translation was done and accomplished the year of our Lord 
twelve hundred and twenty, in the nones of July, at three o’clock, in the 
fiftieth year after his passion. For this glorious saint our Lord hath showed 
many great miracles, as well by his life, as after his death and martyrdom. 
For a little tofore his death a young man died and was raised again by 
miracle. And he said that he was led to see the holy order of saints in 
heaven, and there he saw a Seat void, and he asked for whom it was, and it 
was answered to him that, it was kept for the great bishop of England, S. 
Thomas of Canterbury. There was also a simple priest that daily sang no 
other mass but of our Lady, whereof he was put to S. Thomas his ordinary, 
whom accused, he opposed, and found him full simple of conning, 
wherefore he suspended him, and inhibited him his mass. Wherefore this 
priest was full sorry, and prayed humbly to our blessed Lady that he might 
be restored again to say his mass. And then our blessed Lady appeared to 


this priest, and bade him go to S. Thomas, and bid him by the token that the 
lady whom thou servest hath sewed his shirt of hair with red silk, which he 
shall find there as he laid it, that he give thee leave to sing mass, and assoil 
thee of his suspending and thine inhibiting, and restore thee again to thy 
service. And when S. Thomas heard this he was greatly abashed, and went 
and found like as the priest had said, and then assoiled him to say mass as 
he did before, commanding him to keep this thing secret as long as he lived. 

There was a lady in England that desired greatly to have grey eyes, for 
she had a conceit that she should be the more beauteous in the sight of the 
people; and only for that cause she made a row to visit S. Thomas upon her 
bare feet. And when she came thither, and had devoutly made her prayers to 
have her desire, suddenly she wax stark blind, and then she perceived that 
she had offended and displeased our Lord in that request, and cried God 
mercy of that offence, and besought him full meekly to be restored of her 
sight again. And by the merits of the blessed S. Thomas she was restored to 
her sight again, and was glad to have her old eyes, and returned home again, 
and lived holy to her life’s end. Also there was a lord’s carver that brought 
water to him at his table, to whom the lord said: If thou hast ever stolen 
anything of mine, I pray God and S. Thomas that thou have no water in the 
bason, and suddenly it was all void of the water and dry, and there was he 
proved a thief. 

There was a tame bird kept in a cage whicb was learned to speak. And on 
a time he fled out of the cage and flew into the field; and there came a 
Sparrowhawk, and would have taken this bird and pursued after. And the 
bird being in great dread cried: S. Thomas! help! like as he had heard others 
speak, and the sparrowhawk fell down dead. and the bird escaped harmless. 

Also there was a man that S. Thomas loved much in his days, and he fell 
in a grievous sickness, wherefore he went to the tomb of S. Thomas to pray 
for his health, and anon he had his desire and was all whole. And as he 
turned homeward, being all whole, then he began to dread lest this health 
should not be most profitable for his soul. Then he returned again to the 
tomb of S. Thomas, and prayed if his health were not profitable to his soul, 
that his old sickness might come again to him. And it came anon again to 
him, and endured unto his life’s end. And in like wise there was a devout 
blind man which had his sight restored to him again by the merit of S. 
Thomas; but after, he repented him for he could not be so quiet in his mind 


as he was before, he had then so much letting by seeing the vanities of the 
world. Wherefore he prayed to our Lord that by the merits of S. Thomas, he 
might be blind again to the world as he was before, and anon he had his 
desire, and lived after full holily to his life’s end. Who should tell all the 
miracles that our blessed Lord hath showed for this holy martyr, it should 
overmuch endure, for ever sith his passion unto this day, God hath showed 
continually for him many great miracles. Then let us pray this holy saint to 
be a special advocate for us wretched sinners unto our Lord God, who bring 
us unto his everlasting bliss in heaven. 


St. Kenelm, Kng and Martyr 


S. Kenelm, martyr, was king of a part of England by Wales. His father was 
king tofore him, and was named Kenulf, and founded the abbey of 
Winchcombe, and set therein monks. And when he was dead he was buried 
in the same abbey. And that time Winchcombe was the best town of that 
country. In England are three principal rivers, and they be Thames, Severn, 
and Humber. This king Kenelm was king of Worcestershire, Warwickshire 
and Gloucestershire, and the bishop of Worcester was bishop of those three 
shires, and he was king also of Derbyshire, Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Herefordshire, Nottinghamshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Oxfordshire, Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire. All this was called the March 
of Wales, and of all those countries S. Kenelm was king, and Winchcombe, 
that time, was chief city of all these shires. And in that time were in 
England six kings, and before that, Oswald had been king of all England. 
And after him it was departed, in S. Kenelm’s days. Kenulf, his father, was 
a full holy man, and Dornemilde and Quendred were sisters of S. Kenelm. 
And Kenulf, his father, died the year of our Lord eight hundred and 
nineteen. Then was Kenelm made king when he was seven years of age, 
and his sister Dornemilde loved him much, and they lived holily together to 
their lives’ end. But Quendred, that other sister, turned her to wickedness, 
and had great envy of her brother Kenelm, because he was so rich above 
her, and laboured with all her power to destroy him, because she would be 
queen and reign after him, and let make a strong poison, and gave it to her 
brother. But God kept him that it never grieved him. And when she saw that 
she could not prevail against the king in that manner, she laboured to 
Askeberd, which was chief ruler about the king, and promised to him a 
great sum of money, and also her body at his will, if he would slay this 
young king her brother, and anon they accorded in this treason. 

And in this while, and at that same time, this young holy king was asleep, 
and dreamed a marvellous dream. For him seemed that he saw a tree stand 


by his bedside, and that the height thereof touched heaven, and it shined as 
bright as gold, and had fair branches full of blossoms and fruit. And on 
every branch of this tree were tapers of wax burning and lamps alight, 
which was a glorious sight to behold. And him thought that he climbed 
upon this tree and Askeberd his governor stood beneath and hewed down 
this tree that he stood on. And when this tree was fallen down, this holy 
young king was heavy and sorrowful, and him thought there came a fair 
bird which flew up to heaven with great joy. And anon after this dream he 
awoke, and was all abashed of this dreme, which anon after, he told to his 
nurse named Wolweline. And when he had told to her all his dream, she 
was full heavy, and told to him what it meant, and said his sister and the 
traitor Askeberd had falsely conspired his death. For she said to him that he 
had promised to Quendred to slay thee, and that signifieth that he smiteth 
down the tree that stood by thy bedside. And the bird that thou sawest flee 
up to heaven, signifieth thy soul, that angels shall bear up to heaven after 
thy martyrdom. And anon after this, Askeberd desired the king that he 
should go and disport him by the wood’s side named Clent; and as he 
walked, the young king was all heavy and laid him down to sleep, and then 
this false traitor purposed to have slain the king, and began to make the pit 
to bury him in. But anon, as God would, the king awoke, and said to this 
Askeberd that he laboured in vain, for God will not that I die in this place. 
But take this small rod, and thereas thou shalt set it in the earth, there shall I 
be martyred. And then they went forth together, a good way thence, till they 
came to a hawthorn, and there he pight the rod in the earth, and forthwith 
incontinent it bare green leaves, and suddenly it waxed to a great ash tree, 
the which standeth there yet unto this day, and is called Kenelm’s ash. And 
there this Askeberd smote off this holy young king’s head. And anon, his 
soule was borne up into heaven in likeness of a white dove. And then the 
wicked traitor drew the body into a great valley between two hills, and there 
he made a deep pit and cast the body therein, and laid the head upon it. And 
whilst he was about to smite off the head, the holy king, kneeling on his 
knees, said this holy canticle: Te Deum laudamus, till he came to this verse: 
Te martyrum candidatus, and therewith he gave up his spirit to our Lord 
Jesu Christ in likeness of a dove, as afore is said. Then anon this wicked 
man Askeberd went to Quendred, and told to her all along how he had 
done, whereof she was full glad, and anon after, took on her to be queen, 


and charged, on pain of death, that no man should speak of Kenelm. And 
after that she abandoned her body to wretched living of her flesh in lechery, 
and brought her own men to wretched living. And this holy body lay long 
time after in that wood called Clent, for no man durst fetch him thence to 
bury him in hallowed place for fear of the queen Quendred. 

And it was so that a poor widow lived thereby, which had a white cow, 
which was driven in to the wood of Clent. And anon as she was there she 
would depart and go into the valley where Kenelm was buried, and there 
rest all the day sitting by the corpse without meat. And every night came 
home with other beasts, fatter, and gave more milk than any of the other 
kine, and so continued certain years, whereof the people marvelled that she 
ever was in so good point and ate no meat. That valley whereas S. Kenelm’s 
body lay is called Cowbage. 

After, on a time, as the pope sang mass at Rome in S. Peter’s church, 
suddenly there came a white dove, and let fall a scroll on the altar whereon 
the pope said his mass. And these words were written therein in letters of 
gold: 


In Clent in Cowbage, Kenelm, king born, Lieth under a thorn, His head off shorn. 


And when the pope had said his mass, he showed the scroll to all the 
people, but there was none that could tell what it meant, till at last there 
came an Englishman, and he told it openly tofore all the people what it 
meant. And then the pope with all the people gave laud and praising to our 
Lord, and kept that scroll for a relic. And the feast of S. Kenelm was 
hallowed that day solemnly through all Rome. And anon after, the pope sent 
his messengers into England to the archbishop of Canterbury, named 
Wilfrid, and bade him, with his bishops, go and seek the place where the 
holy body lieth, which is named Cowbage, in the wood of Clent. And then 
this place was soon known, because of the miracle that was showed by the 
white cow. And when the archbishop, with other bishops, and many other 
people came thither and found the place, anon they Iet dig up the body, and 
took it up with great solemnity. And forthwith sprang up in the same place, 
whereas the body had lain, a fair well, which is called S. Kenelm’s well 
unto this day, where much people have been healed of divers sicknesses and 
maladies. And when the body was above the earth, there fell a strife 
between them of Worcestershire and of Gloucestershire, who should have 


this body. And then a full good man that was there among them gave 
counsel that all the people should lie down and sleep and rest them, for the 
weather was then right hot. And which of the two shires that God would 
first awake, they to take this holy body and go their way. And all the people 
agreed thereto and lay them down to sleep. And it happed that the abbot of 
Winchcombe and all his men awoke first, and they took up the holy body, 
and bare it forth toward Winchcombe till they came upon an hill a mile 
from the abbey. And for heat and labour they were nigh dead for thirst, and 
anon they prayed to God, and to this holy saint to be their comfort. And 
then the abbot pight his cross into the earth, and forthwith sprang up there a 
fair well, whereof they drank and refreshed them much. And then took up 
this holy body with great solemnity. And the monks received it with 
procession solemnly, and brought it into the abbey with great reverence, joy 
and mirth, and the bells sounded and were rung without man’s hand. And 
then the queen Quendred demanded what all this ringing meant. And they 
told her how her brother Kenelm was brought with procession into the 
abbey, and that the bells rung without man’ s help. And then she said, in 
secret scorn: That is as true, said she, as both my eyes fall upon this book, 
and anon both her eyes fell out of her head upon the book. And yet it is seen 
on this day where they fell upon the psalter she read that same time. Deum 
laudemus. And soon after she died wretchedly, and was cast out into a foul 
mire, and then after, was this holy body of S. Kenelm laid in an honourable 
shrine, whereas our Lord showeth daily many a miracle. To whom be given 
laud and praising, world without end. Amen. 


St. Margaret, Blessed Virgin and Martyr 


Margaret is said of a precious gem, or ouche, that is named a margaret. 
Which gem is white, little and virtuous. So the blessed Margaret was white 
by virginity, little by humility, and virtuous by operation of miracles. The 
virtue of this stone is said to be against effusion of blood, against passion of 
the heart, and to confortation of the spirit. In like wise the blessed Margaret 
had virtue against shedding of her blood by constancy, for in her martyrdom 
she was most constant, and also against the passion of the heare, that is to 
say, temptation of the devil. For she overcame the devil by victory, and to 
the confortation of the spirit by doctrine, for by her doctrine she comforted 
much people, and converted to the faith of Christ. Theoteinus, a learned 
man, wrote her legend. 

The holy S. Margaret was of the city of Antioch, daughter of Theodosius, 
patriarch and prince of the idols of paynims. And she was delivered to a 
nurse for to be kept. And when she came to perfect age she was baptized, 
wherefor she was in great hate of her father. 

On a certain day, when she was fifteen years of age, and kept the sheep of 
her nurse with other maidens, the provost Olybrius passed by the way 
whereas she was, and considered in her so great beauty and fairness, that 
anon he burned in her love, and sent his servants and bade them take her 
and bring her to him. For if she be free I shall take her to my wife, and if 
she be bond, I shall make her my concubine. And when she was presented 
tofore him he demanded her of her lineage, name and religion. And she 
answered that she was of noble lineage, and for her name Margaret, and 
christian in religion. To whom the provost said: The two first things be 
convenient to thee, that is that thou art noble, and art called Margaret which 
is a most fair name, but the third appertaineth nothing to thee, that so fair a 
maid and so noble should have a God crucified. To whom she said: How 
knowest thou that Christ was crucified? He answered: By the books of 
christian men. To whom Margaret said: O what shame is it to you, when 


you read the pain of Christ and the glory, and believe one thing and deny 
another. And she said and affirmed him to be crucified by his will for our 
redemption, and now liveth ever in bliss. And then the provost, being 
wroth, commanded her to be put in prison. And the next day following 
commanded that she should be brought to him, and then said to her: O good 
maid, have pity on thy beauty, and worship our gods, that thou mayest be 
well. To whom she said: I worship him that maketh the earth to tremble, 
whom the sea dreadeth and the winds and creatures obey. To whom the 
provost said: But if thou consent to me I shall make thy body to be all to- 
torn. To whom Margaret said: Christ gave himself over to the death for me, 
and I desire gladly to die for Christ. Then the provost commanded her to be 
hanged in an instrument to torment the people, and to be cruelly first beaten 
with rods, and with iron combs to rend and draw her flesh to the bones, 
insomuch that the blood ran about out of her body, like as a stream runneth 
out of a fresh springing well. They that were there wept, and said: O 
Margaret, verily we be sorry for thee, which see thy body so foul, and so 
cruelly torn and rent. O how thy most beauty hast thou lost for thy 
incredulity and misbelief. Now believe, and thou shalt live. Then said she to 
them: 0 evil counsellors, depart ye, and go from me, this cruel torment of 
my flesh is salvation of my soul. Then she said to the provost: Thou 
shameless hound and insatiable lion, thou hast power over my flesh, but 
Christ reserveth my soul. The provost covered his face with his mantle, for 
he might not see so much effusion of blood, and then commanded that she 
should be taken down, and to shut her fast in prison, and there was seen a 
marvellous brightness in the prison, of the keepers. 

And whilst she was in prison, she prayed our Lord that the fiend that had 
fought with her, he would visibly show him unto her. And then appeared a 
horrible dragon and assailed her, and would have devoured her, but she 
made the sign of the cross, and anon he vanished away. And in another 
place it is said that he swallowed her into his belly, she making the sign of 
the cross. And the belly brake asunder, and so she issued out all whole and 
sound. 


This swallowing and breaking of the belly of the dragon is said that it is apocryphal. 


After this the devil appeared to her in likeness of a man for to deceive her. 
And when she saw him, she went to prayer and after arose, and the fiend 


came to her, and took her by the hand and said: It sufficeth to thee that thou 
hast done, but now cease as to my person. She caught him by the head and 
threw him to the ground, and set her right foot on his neck saying: Lie still, 
thou fiend, under the feet of a woman. The devil then cried: O blessed 
Margaret, I am overcome. If a young man had overcome me I had not 
recked, but alas! I am overcome of a tender virgin; wherefore I make the 
more sorrow, for thy father and mother have been my good friends. She 
then constrained him to tell why he came to her, and he answered, that he 
came to her to counsel her for to obey the desire and request of the provost. 
Then she constrained him to say wherefore he tempted so much and so 
often christian people. To whom he answered that naturally he hated 
virtuous men, and though we be oft put aback from them, yet our desire is 
much to exclude them from the felicity that they fell from, for we may 
never obtain ne recover our bliss that we have lost. And she then demanded 
what he was, and he answered: I am Veltis, one of them whom Solomon 
closed in a vessel of brass. And after his death it happed that they of 
Babylon found this vessel; and supposed to have founden great treasure 
therein, and brake the vessel, and then a great multitude of us devils flew 
out and filled full the air alway, awaiting and espying where we may assail 
rightful men. And when he had said thus, she took off her foot and said to 
him: Flee hence, thou wretched fiend. And anon the earth opened, and the 
fiend sank in. Then she was sure, for when she had overcome the master, 
she might lightly overcome the minister. 

Then the next day following, when all the people was assembled, she was 
presented tofore the judge. And she not doing sacrifice to their false gods, 
was cast into the fire, and her body broiled with burning brands, in such 
wise that the people marvelled that so tender a maid might suffer so many 
torments. And after that, they put her in a great vessel full of water, fast 
bounden, that by changing of the torments, the sorrow and feeling of the 
pain should be the more. But suddenly the earth trembled, and the air was 
hideous, and the blessed virgin without any hurt issued out of the water, 
saying to our Lord: I beseech thee, my Lord, that this water may be to me 
the font of baptism to everlasting life. And anon there was heard great 
thunder, and a dove descended from heaven, and set a golden crown on her 
head. Then five thousand men believed in our Lord, and for Christ’s love 
they all were beheaded by the commandment of the provost Olybrius, that 


time in Campolymeath the city of Aurelia. Then Olybrius, seeing the faith 
of the holy Margaret immoveable, and also fearing that others should be 
converted to the christian faith by her, gave sentence and commanded that 
she should be beheaded. Then she prayed to one Malchus that should 
behead her, that she might have space to pray. And that got, she prayed to 
our Lord, saying: Father Almighty, I yield to thee thankings that thou hast 
suffered me to come to this glory, beseeching thee to pardon them that 
pursue me. And I beseech thee, good Lord, that of thy abundant grace, thou 
wilt grant unto all them that write my passion, read it or hear, and to them 
that remember me, that they may deserve to have plain remission and 
forgiveness of all their sins. And also, good Lord, if any woman with child 
travailing in any place, call on me that thou wilt keep her from peril, and 
that the child may be delivered from her belly without any hurt of his 
members. And when she had finished her prayer there was a voice heard 
from heaven saying, that her prayers were heard and granted, and that the 
gates of heaven were open and abode for her, and bade her come into the 
country of everlasting rest. Then she, thanking our Lord, arose up, and bade 
the hangman accomplish the commandment of the provost. To whom the 
hangman said: God forbid that I should slay thee, virgin of Christ. To whom 
she said: If thou do it not thou mayest have no part with me. Then he being 
afraid and trembling smote off her head, and he, falling down at her feet, 
gave up the ghost. 

Then Theotinus took up the holy body, and bare it into Antioch, and 
buried it in the house of a noble woman and widow named Sincletia. And 
thus this blessed and holy virgin, S. Margaret, suffered death, and received 
the crown of martyrdom the thirteenth kalends of August, as is founden in 
her story; and it is read in another place that it was the third ides of July. Of 
this virgin writeth an holy man and saith: The holy and blessed Margaret 
was full of the dread of God, sad, stable, and worshipful in religion, arrayed 
with compunction, laudable in honesty, and singular in patience, and 
nothing was found in her contrary to christian religion, hateful to her father, 
and beloved of our Lord Jesu Christ. Then let us remember this holy virgin 
that she pray for us in our needs, etc. 


St. Praxede, Virgin 


S. Praxede was sister of S. Potentian which were the sisters of the SS. 
Donatus and Timothy, which were informed in the faith of the apostles. And 
when the cruel persecution was of many christian men, that were martyred 
and slain, they buried the bodies of the holy martyrs, and gave all their 
goods and faculties to poor people for God’s love. And at last they slept in 
our Lord, and died about the year of our Lord, One hundred and sixty, under 
Mark Antony the provost. 


St. Mary Magdalene 


Mary is as much to say as bitter, or a lighter, or lighted. By this be 
understood three things that be three, the best parts that she chose. That is to 
Say, part of penance, part of contemplation within forth, and part of 
heavenly glory. And of this treble part is understood that is said by our 
Lord: Mary hath chosen the best part, which shall not be taken from her. 
The first part shall not be taken from her because of the end, which is the 
following of blessedness; the second because of continuance, for the 
continuance of her life is continued with the contemplation of her country. 
The third by reason of perdurableness; and forasmuch as she chose the best 
part of penance, she is said: a bitter sea, for therein she had much bitterness. 
And that appeared in that she wept so many tears that she washed therewith 
the feet of our Lord. And for so much as she chose the part of 
contemplation withinforth, she is a lighter, for there she took so largely that 
she spread it abundantly. She took the light there, with which after she 
enlumined other, and in that she chose the best part of the heavenly glory, 
she is called the light. For then she was enlumined of perfect knowledge in 
thought, and with the light in clearness of body. Magdalene is as much as to 
say as abiding culpable. Or Magdalene is interpreted as closed or shut, or 
not to be overcome. Or full of magnificence, by which is showed what she 
was tofore her conversion, and what in her conversion, and what after her 
conversion. For tofore her conversion she was abiding guilty by obligation 
to everlasting pain. In the conversion she was garnished by armour of 
penance. She was in the best wise garmished with penance. For as many 
delices as she had in her, so many sacrifices were found in her. And after 
her conversion she was praised by overabundance of grace. For whereas sin 
abounded, grace overabounded, and was more, etc. 

Mary Magdalene had her surname of Magdalo, a castle, and was born of 
right noble lineage and parents, which were descended of the lineage of 
kings. And her father was named Cyrus, and her mother Eucharis. She with 


her brother Lazarus, and her sister Martha, possessed the castle of Magdalo, 
which is two miles from Nazareth, and Bethany, the castle which is nigh to 
Jerusalem, and also a great part of Jerusalem, which, all these things they 
departed among them. In such wise that Mary had the castle Magdalo, 
whereof she had her name Magdalene. And Lazarus had the part of the city 
of Jerusalem, and Martha had to her part Bethany. And when Mary gave 
herself to all delights of the body, and Lazarus entended all to knighthood, 
Martha, which was wise, governed nobly her brother’s part and also her 
sister’s, and also her own, and administered to knights, and her servants, 
and to poor men, such necessities as they needed. Nevertheless, after the 
ascension of our Lord, they sold all these things, and brought the value 
thereof, and laid it at the feet of the apostles. Then when Magdalene 
abounded in riches, and because delight is fellow to riches and abundance 
of things; and for so much as she shone in beauty greatly, and in riches, so 
much the more she submitted her body to delight, and therefore she lost her 
right name, and was called customably a sinner. And when our Lord Jesu 
Christ preached there and in other places, she was inspired with the Holy 
Ghost, and went into the house of Simon leprous, whereas our Lord dined. 
Then she durst not, because she was a sinner, appear tofore the just and 
good people, but remained behind at the feet of our Lord, and washed his 
feet with the tears of her eyes and dryed them with the hair of her head, and 
anointed them with precious ointments. For the inhabitants of that region 
used baths and ointments for the overgreat burning and heat of the sun. And 
because that Simon the Pharisee thought in himself that, if our Lord had 
been a very prophet, he would not have suffered a sinful woman to have 
touched him, then our Lord reproved him of his presumption, and forgave 
the woman all her sins. And this is she, that same Mary Magdalene to 
whom our Lord gave so many great gifts. And showed so great signs of 
love, that he took from her seven devils. He embraced her all in his love, 
and made her right familiar with him. He would that she should be his 
hostess, and his procuress on his journey, and he ofttimes excused her 
sweetly; for he excused her against the Pharisee which said that she was not 
clean, and unto her sister that said she was idle, unto Judas, who said that 
she was a wastresse of goods. And when he saw her weep he could not 
withhold his tears. And for the love of her he raised Lazarus which had 
been four days dead, and healed her sister from the flux of blood which had 


held her seven years. And by the merits of her he made Martelle, chamberer 
of her sister Martha, to say that sweet word: Blessed be the womb that bare 
thee, and the paps that gave thee suck. But, after S. Ambrose, it was Martha 
that said so, and this was her chamberer. This Mary Magdalene is she that 
washed the feet of our Lord and dried them with the hair of her head, and 
anointed them with precious ointment, and did solemn penance in the time 
of grace, and was the first that chose the best part, which was at the feet of 
our Lord, and heard his preaching. Which anointed his head; at his passion 
was nigh unto the cross; which made ready ointments, and would anoint his 
body, and would not depart from the monument when his disciples 
departed. To whom Jesu Christ appeared first after his resurrection, and was 
fellow to the apostles, and made of our Lord apostolesse of the apostles, 
then after the ascension of our Lord, the fourteenth year from his passion, 
long after that the Jews had slain S. Stephen, and had cast out the other 
disciples out of the Jewry, which went into divers countries, and preached 
the word of God. There was that time with the apostles S. Maximin, which 
was one of the seventy-two disciples of our Lord, to whom the blessed 
Mary Magdalene was committed by S. Peter, and then, when the disciples 
were departed, S. Maximin, Mary Magdalene, and Lazarus her brother, 
Martha her sister, Marcelle, chamberer of Martha, and S. Cedony which 
was born blind, and after enlumined of our Lord; all these together, and 
many other christian men were taken of the miscreants and put in a ship in 
the sea, without any tackle or rudder, for to be drowned. But by the 
purveyance of Almighty God they came all to Marseilles, where, as none 
would receive them to be lodged, they dwelled and abode under a porch 
tofore a temple of the people of that country. And when the blessed Mary 
Magdalene saw the people assembled at this temple for to do sacrifice to the 
idols, she arose up peaceably with a glad visage, a discreet tongue and well 
speaking, and began to preach the faith and law of Jesu Christ, and 
withdrew from the worshipping of the idols. Then were they amarvelled of 
the beauty, of the reason, and of the fair speaking of her. And it was no 
marvel that the mouth that had kissed the feet of our Lord so debonairly and 
so goodly, should be inspired with the word of God more than the other. 
And after that, it happed that the prince of the province and his wife made 
sacrifice to the idols for to have a child. And Mary Magdalene preached to 
them Jesu Christ and forbade them those sacrifices. And after that a little 


while, Mary Magdalene appeared in a vision to that lady, saying: Wherefore 
hast thou so much riches and sufferest the poor people our Lord to die for 
hunger and for cold? And she doubted, and was afraid to show this vision to 
her lord. And then the second night she appeared to her again and said in 
likewise and adjousted thereto menaces, if she warned not her husband for 
to comfort the poor and needy, and yet she said nothing thereof to her 
husband. And then she appeared to her the third night, when it was dark, 
and to her husband also, with a frowning and angry visage like fire, like as 
all the house had burned, and said: Thou tyrant and member of thy father 
the devil, with that serpent thy wife, that will not say to thee my words, 
thou restest now enemy of the cross, which hast filled thy belly by gluttony, 
with divers manner of meats and sufferest to perish for hunger the holy 
saints of our Lord. Liest thou not in a palace wrapped with clothes of silk. 
And thou seest them without harbour, discomforted, and goest forth and 
takest no regard to them. Thou shalt not escape so ne depart without 
punishment, thou tyrant and felon because thou hast so long tarried. And 
when Mary Magdalene had said thus she departed away. Then the lady 
awoke and sighed. And the husband sighed strongly also for the same 
cause, and trembled. 

And then she said: Sir, hast thou seen the sweven that I have seen? I have 
seen, said he, that I am greatly amarvelled of, and am sore afraid what we 
shall do. And his wife said: It is more profitable for us to obey her, than to 
run into the ire of her God, whom she preacheth. For which cause they 
received them into their house, and ministered to them all that was 
necessary and needful to them. Then as Mary Magdalene preached on a 
time, the said prince said to her: Weenest thou that thou mayst defend the 
law that thou preachest? And she answered: Certainly, I am ready to defend 
it, as she that is confirmed every day by miracles, and by the predication of 
our master, S. Peter, which now sitteth in the see at Rome. To whom then 
the prince said: I and my wife be ready to obey thee in all things, if thou 
mayst get of thy god whom thou preachest, that we might have a child. And 
then Mary Magdalene said that it should not be left, and then prayed unto 
our Lord that he would vouchsafe of his grace to give to them a son. And 
our Lord heard her prayers, and the lady conceived. Then her husband 
would go to S. Peter for to wit if it were true that Mary Magdalene had 
preached of Jesu Christ. Then his wife said to him: What will ye do sir, 


ween ye to go without me? Nay, when thou shalt depart, I shall depart with 
thee, and when thou shalt return again I shall return, and when thou shalt 
rest and tarry, I shall rest and tarry. To whom her husband answered, and 
said: Dame, it shall not be so, for thou art great, and the perils of the sea be 
without number. Thou mightest lightly perish, thou shalt abide at home and 
take heed to our possessions. And this lady for nothing would not change 
her purpose, but fell down on her knees at his feet sore weeping, requiring 
him to take her with him. And so at last he consented, and granted her 
request. Then Mary Magdalene set the sign of the cross on their shoulders, 
to the end that the fiend might not empesh ne let them in their journey. Then 
charged they a ship abundantly of all that was necessary to them, and left all 
their things in the keeping of Mary Magdalene, and went forth on their 
pilgrimage. And when they had made their course, and sailed a day and a 
night, there arose a great tempest and orage. And the wind increased and 
grew over hideous, in such wise that this lady, which was great, and nigh 
the time of her childing, began to wax feeble, and had great anguishes for 
the great waves and troubling of the sea, and soon after began to travail, and 
was delivered of a fair son, by occasion of the storm and tempest, and in her 
childing died. And when the child was born he cried for to have comfort of 
the teats of his mother, and made a piteous noise. Alas! what sorrow was 
this to the father, to have a son born which was the cause of the death of his 
mother, and he might not live, for there was none to nourish him. Alas! 
what shall this pilgrim do, that seeth his wife dead, and his son crying after 
the breast of his mother? And the pilgrim wept strongly and said: Alas! 
caitiff, alas! What shall I do? I desired to have a son, and I have lost both 
the mother and the son. And the mariners then said: This dead body must be 
cast mto the sea, or else we all shall perish, for as long as she shall abide 
with us, this tempest shall not cease. And when they had taken the body for 
to cast it into the sea, the husband said: Abide and suffer a little, and if ye 
will not spare to me my wife, yet at least spare the little child that cryeth, I 
pray you to tarry a while, for to know if the mother be aswoon of the pain, 
and that she might revive. And whilst he thus spake to them, the shipmen 
espied a mountain not far from the ship. And then they said that it was best 
to set the ship toward the land and to bury it there, and so to save it from 
devouring of the fishes of the sea. And the good man did so much with the 
mariners, what for prayers and for money, that they brought the body to the 


mountain. And when they should have digged for to make a pit to lay the 
body in, they found it so hard a rock that they might not enter for hardness 
of the stone. And they left the body there Iying, and covered it with a 
mantle; and the father laid his little son at the breast of the dead mother and 
said weeping: O Mary Magdalene, why camest thou to Marseilles to my 
great loss and evil adventure? Why have I at thine instance enterprised this 
journey? Hast thou required of God that my wife should conceive and 
should die at the childing of her son? For now it behoveth that the child that 
she hath conceived and borne, perish because it hath no nurse. This have I 
had by thy prayer, and to thee I commend them, to whom I have 
commended all my goods. And also I commend to thy God, if he be mighty, 
that he remember the soul of the mother, that he by thy prayer have pity on 
the child that he perish not. Then covered he the body all about with the 
mantle, and the child also, and then returned to the ship, and held forth his 
journey. And when he came to S. Peter, S. Peter came against him, and 
when he saw the sign of the cross upon his shoulder, he demanded him 
what he was, and wherefore he came, and he told to him all by order. To 
whom Peter said: Peace be to thee, thou art welcome, and hast believed 
good counsel. And be thou not heavy if thy wife sleep, and the little child 
rest with her, for our Lord is almighty for to give to whom he will, and to 
take away that he hath given, and to reestablish and give again that he hath 
taken, and to turn all heaviness and weeping into joy. Then Peter led him 
into Jerusalem, and showed to him all the places where Jesu Christ 
preached and did miracles, and the place where he suffered death, and 
where he ascended into heaven. And when he was well-informed of S. Peter 
in the faith, and that two years were passed sith he departed from 
Marseilles, he took his ship for to return again into his country. And as they 
sailed by the sea, they came, by the ordinance of God, by the rock where 
the body of his wife was left, and his son. Then by prayers and gifts he did 
so much that they arrived thereon. And the little child, whom Mary 
Magdalene had kept, went oft sithes to the seaside, and, like small children, 
took small stones and threw them into the sea. And when they came they 
saw the little child playing with stones on the seaside, as he was wont to do. 
And then they marvelled much what he was. And when the child saw them, 
which never had seen people tofore, he was afraid, and ran secretly to his 
mother’s breast and hid him under the mantle. And then the father of the 


child went for to see more appertly, and took the mantle, and found the 
child, which was right fair, sucking his mother’s breast. Then he took the 
child in his arms and said: O blessed Mary Magdalene, I were well happy 
and blessed if my wife were now alive, and might live, and come again with 
me into my country. I know verily and believe that thou who hast given to 
me my son, and hast fed and kept him two years in this rock, mayst well re- 
establish his mother to her first health. And with these words the woman 
respired, and took life, and said, like as she had been waked of her sleep: O 
blessed Mary Magdalene thou art of great merit and glorious, for in the 
pains of my deliverance thou wert my midwife, and in all my necessities 
thou hast accomplished to me the service of a chamberer. And when her 
husband heard that thing he amarvelled much, and said: Livest thou my 
right dear and best beloved wife? To whom she said: Yea, certainly I live, 
and am now first come from the pilgrimage from whence thou art come, 
and all in like wise as S. Peter led thee in Jerusalem, and showed to thee all 
the places where our Lord suffered death, was buried and ascended to 
heaven, and many other places, I was with you, with Mary Magdalene, 
which led and accompanied me, and showed to me all the places which I 
well remember and have in mind. And there recounted to him all the 
miracles that her husband had seen, and never failed of one article, ne went 
out of the way from the sooth. And then the good pilgrim received his wife 
and his child and went to ship. And soon after they came to the port of 
Marseilles. And they found the blessed Mary Magdalene preaching with her 
disciples. And then they kneeled down to her feet, and recounted to her all 
that had happened to them, and received baptism of S. Maximin. And then 
they destroyed all the temples of the idols in the city of Marseilles, and 
made churches of Jesu Christ. And with one accord they chose the blessed 
S. Lazarus for to be bishop of that city. And afterward they came to the city 
of Aix, and by great miracles and preaching they brought the people there 
to the faith of Jesu Christ. And there S. Maximin was ordained to be bishop. 
In this meanwhile the blessed Mary Magdalene, desirous of sovereign 
contemplation, sought a right sharp desert, and took a place which was 
ordained by the angel of God, and abode there by the space of thirty years 
without knowledge of anybody. In which place she had no comfort of 
running water, ne solace of trees, ne of herbs. And that was because our 
Redeemer did do show it openly, that he had ordained for her refection 


celestial, and no bodily meats. And every day at every hour canonical she 
was lifted up in the air of angels, and heard the glorious song of the 
heavenly companies with her bodily ears. Of which she was fed and filled 
with right sweet meats, and then was brought again by the angels unto her 
proper place, in such wise as she had no need of corporal nourishing. It 
happed that a priest, which desired to lead a solitary life, took a cell for 
himself a twelve-furlong from the place of Mary Magdalene. On a day our 
Lord opened the eyes of that priest, and he saw with his bodily eyes in what 
manner the angels descended into the place where the blessed Magdalene 
dwelt, and how they lifted her in the air, and after by the space of an hour 
brought her again with divine praisings to the same place. And then the 
priest desired greatly to know the truth of this marvellous vision, and made 
his prayers to Almighty God, and went with great devotion unto the place. 
And when he approached nigh to it a stone’s cast, his thighs began to swell 
and wax feeble, and his entrails began within him to lack breath and sigh 
for fear. And as soon as he returned he had his thighs all whole, and ready 
for to go. And when he enforced him to go to the place, all his body was in 
languor, and might not move. And then he understood that it was a secret 
celestial place where no man human might come, and then he called the 
name of Jesu, and said: I conjure thee by our Lord, that if thou be a man or 
other creature reasonable, that dwellest in this cave, that thou answer me, 
and tell me the truth of thee. And when he had said this three times, the 
blessed Mary Magdalene answered: Come more near, and thou shalt know 
that thou desirest. And then he came trembling unto the half way, and she 
said to him: Rememberest thou not of the gospel of Mary Magdalene, the 
renowned sinful woman, which washed the feet of our Saviour with her 
tears, and dried them with the hair of her head, and desired to have 
forgiveness of her sins? And the priest said to her: I remember it well, that 
is more than thirty years that holy church believeth and confesseth that it 
was done. And then she said: I am she that by the space of thirty years have 
been here without witting of any person, and like as it was suffered to thee 
yesterday to see me, in like wise I am every day lift up by the hands of the 
angels into the air, and have deserved to hear with my bodily ears the right 
sweet song of the company celestial. And because it is showed to me of our 
Lord that I shall depart out of this world, go to Maximin, and say to him 
that the next day after the resurrection of our lord, in the same time that he 


is accustomed to arise and go to matins, that he alone enter into his oratory, 
and that by the ministry and service of angels he shall find me there. And 
the priest heard the voice of her, like as it had been the voice of an angel, 
but he saw nothing; and then anon he went to S. Maximin, and told to him 
all by order. Then S. Maximin was replenished of great joy, and thanked 
greatly our Lord. And on the said day and hour, as is aforesaid, he entered 
into his oratory, and saw the blessed Mary Magdalene standing in the quire 
or choir yet among the angels that brought her, and was lift up from the 
earth the space of two or three cubits. And praying to our Lord she held up 
her hands, and when S. Maximin saw her, he was afraid to approach to her. 
And she returned to him, and said: Come hither mine own father, and flee 
not thy daughter. And when he approached and came to her, as it is read in 
the books of the said S. Maximin, for the customable vision that she had of 
angels every day, the cheer and visage of her shone as clear as it had been 
the rays of the sun. And then all the clerks and the priests aforesaid were 
called, and Mary Magdalene received the body and blood of our Lord of the 
hands of the bishop with great abundance of tears, and after, she stretched 
her body tofore the altar, and her right blessed soul departed from the body 
and went to our Lord. And after it was departed, there issued out of the 
body an odour so sweet-smelling that it remained there by the space of 
seven days to all them that entered in. And the blessed Maximin anointed 
the body of her with divers precious ointments, and buried it honourably, 
and after commanded that his body should be buried by hers after his death. 

Hegesippus, with other books of Josephus accord enough with the said 
story, and Josephus saith in his treatise that the blessed Mary Magdalene, 
after the ascension of our Lord, for the burning love that she had to Jesu 
Christ and for the grief and discomfort that she had for the absence of her 
master our Lord, she would never see man. But after when she came into 
the country of Aix, she went into desert, and dwelt there thirty years 
without knowing of any man or woman. And he saith that, every day at the 
seven hours canonical she was lifted in the air of the angels. But he saith 
that, when the priest came to her, he found her enclosed in her cell; and she 
required of him a vestment, and he delivered to her one, which she clothed 
and covered her with. And she went with him to the church and received the 
communion, and then made her prayers with joined hands, and rested in 
peace. 


In the time of Charles the great, in the year of our Lord seven hundred 
and seventy-one, Gerard, duke of Burgundy might have no child by his 
wife, wherefore he gave largely alms to the poor people, and founded many 
churches, and many monasteries. And when he had made the abbey of 
Vesoul, he and the abbot of the monastery sent a monk with a good 
reasonable fellowship into Aix, for to bring thither if they might of the 
relics of S. Mary Magdalene. And when the monk came to the said city, he 
found it all destroyed of paynims. Then by adventure he found the 
sepulchre, for the writing upon the sepulchre of marble showed well that the 
blessed lady Mary Magdalene rested and lay there, and the history of her 
was marvellously entailed and carved in the sepulchre. And then this monk 
opened it by night and took the relics, and bare them to his lodging. And 
that same night Mary Magdalene appeared to that monk, saying: Doubt thee 
nothing, make an end of the work. Then he returned homeward until he 
came half a mile from the monastery. But he might in no wise remove the 
relics from thence, till that the abbot and monks came with procession, and 
received them honestly. And soon after the duke had a child by his wife. 

There was a knight that had a custom every year to go a pilgrimage unto 
the body of S. Mary Magdalene, which knight was slain in battle. And as 
his friends wept for him lying on his bier, they said with sweet and devout 
quarrels, why she suffered her devout servant to die without confession and 
penance. Then suddenly he that was dead arose, all they being sore abashed, 
and made one to call a priest to him, and confessed him with great devotion, 
and received the blessed sacrament, and then rested in peace. 

There was a ship charged with men and women that was perished and all 
to-brake, and there was among them a woman with child, which saw herself 
in peril to be drowned, and cried fast on Mary Magdalene for succour and 
help, making her avow that if she might be saved by her merits, and escape 
that peril, if she had a son she should give him to the monastery. And anon 
as she had so avowed, a woman of honourable habit and beauty appeared to 
her, and took her by the chin and brought her to the rivage all safe, and the 
other perished and were drowned. And after, she was delivered and had a 
son, and accomplished her avow like as she had promised. 

Some say that S. Mary Magdalene was wedded to S. John the Evangelist 
when Christ called him from the wedding, and when he was called from 
her, she had thereof indignation that her husband was taken from her, and 


went and gave herself to all delight, but because it was not convenable that 
the calling of S. John should be occasion of her damnation, therefore our 
Lord converted her mercifully to penance, and because he had taken from 
her sovereign delight of the flesh, he replenished her with sovereign delight 
spiritual tofore all other, that is the love of God. And it is said that he 
ennobled S. John tofore all other with the sweetness of his familiarity, 
because he had taken him from the delight aforesaid. 

There was a man which was blind on both his eyes, and did him to be led 
to the monastery of the blessed Mary Magdalene for to visit her body. His 
leader said to him that he saw the church. And then the blind man escried 
and said with a high voice: O blessed Mary Magdalene, help me that I may 
deserve once to see thy church. And anon his eyes were opened, and saw 
clearly all things about him. 

There was another man that wrote his sins in a schedule and laid it under 
the coverture of the altar of Mary Magdalene, meekly praying her that she 
should get for him pardon and forgiveness, and a while after, he took the 
schedule again, and found all his sins effaced and struck out. Another man 
was holden in prison for debt of money, in irons. And he called unto his 
help ofttimes Mary Magdalene. And on a night a fair woman appeared to 
him and brake all his irons, and opened the door, and commanded him to go 
his way; and when he saw himself loose he fled away anon. 

There was a clerk of Flanders named Stephen Rysen, and mounted in so 
great and disordinate felony, that he haunted all manner sins. And such 
thing as appertained to his health he would not hear. Nevertheless he had 
great devotion in the blessed Mary Magdalene and fasted her vigil, and 
honoured her feast. And on a time as he visited her tomb, he was not all 
asleep nor well awaked, when Mary Magdalene appeared to him like a 
much fair woman, sustained with two angels, one on the right side, and 
another on the left side, and said to him, looking on him despitously: 
Stephen, why reputest thou the deeds of my merits to be unworthy? 
Wherefore mayst not thou at the instance of my merits and prayers be 
moved to penance? For sith the time that thou begannest to have devotion in 
me, I have alway prayed God for thee firmly. Arise up therefore and repent 
thee, and I shall not leave thee till thou be reconciled to God. And then 
forthwith he felt so great grace shed in him, that he forsook and renounced 
the world and entered into religion, and was after of right perfect life. And 


at the death of him was seen Mary Magdalene, standing beside the bier with 
angels which bare the soul up to heaven with heavenly song in likeness of a 
white dove. Then let us pray to this blessed Mary Magdalene that she get us 
grace to do penance here for our sins, that after this life we may come to her 
in everlasting bliss in heaven. Amen. 


St. Appollinaris 


Appollinaris is said of pollens, that is, shining, and ares, that is virtue. That 
is to say, shining in virtues. Or it is said of pollo, which is as much to say as 
marvellous, and naris, that is, by discretion, as who saith, he was a man of 
marvellous discretion. Or he is said of A, that is, without, and polluo and 
ares, that is to say, virtuous without pollution of vices. 

Appollinaris was disciple of S. Peter the apostle, and of him he was sent 
to Ravenna from Rome, and there he healed the wife of the tribune and 
judge of the town, and baptized her with her husband and household; which 
thing was told and showed to the provost, and anon he did do arrest 
Appollinaris and led him to the temple of Jupiter for to do sacrifice to him. 
And he said to the priests of the idols that the gold and silver that was set 
about the idols had been better to have been given to poor men than to be 
given to devils. And then he was anon taken and beaten sore with staves 
that he was left half dead, but he was taken up of his disciples and brought 
into the house of a widow, and there was kept and refreshed seven months. 
From thence he came to the city of Clacense, and there he healed a 
nobleman which was dumb. And as he entered into a house, there was a 
maid which had an unclean spirit within her, which crying said: Go from 
hence, thou servant of God, or I shall make thee to be bounden, hands and 
feet, and to be drawn out of the city; whom anon Appollinaris rebuked, and 
constrained the spirit to go out and depart from the maid. Then, when he 
had thus called the name of our Lord upon the dumb man, and had so cured 
him, and delivered the maid of the wicked spirit, more than five hundred 
men believed in our Lord Jesu Christ. The paynims then beat him with 
staves and forbade him that he should not name the name of Jesu Christ. He 
then Iying on the earth cried, and saying that Jesus was very God. Then 
they made him to stand barefoot upon burning coals, and yet always he 
preached constantly the law of Christ. And then they seeing that he would 
not cease, drove him out of the city. That time Rufus Patricius, duke of the 


city of Ravenna, had a daughter sick, and did call Appollinaris to heal her. 
And as soon as Appollinaris entered into the house his daughter died. To 
whom Rufus said: Would God thou hadst not entered into my house, for the 
great gods be wroth therefore, and would not heal my daughter, what mayst 
thou do to her? To whom Appollinaris said: Be thou not afraid, but promise 
to me that if the maid arise thou shalt not forbid her to follow her Maker. 
Which when he had promised he made his prayer, and anon the maid arose, 
and acknowledged the name of Christ, and was baptized, with her mother 
and a great multitude of people. And she abode a virgin. And when Cesar 
heard hereof he wrote to the provost of the pretorium that he should make 
Appollinaris to do sacrifice, or to put him in exile. The provost then seeing 
that he would do no sacrifice, commanded that he should be beaten with 
staves and to be tormented on the gallows, whereas he always most 
constantly preached the name of our Lord. Then he commanded to cast hot 
scalding water in his fresh wounds, and he, sore bounden with great weight 
of iron, should have been sent into exile. That seeing the christians, and so 
great felony done to him, were moved in their courage, and ran upon the 
paynims, and of them slew more than two hundred. And when the provost 
saw that, he hid himself, and commanded Appollinaris into a straight and 
hard prison, and after, bound him sore with chains, and set him in a ship 
with three clerks following him, and so sent him forth in exile, where only 
he, with two clerks and two knights escaped the peril of the tempest, and 
those knights he baptized. 

After this he returned again to Ravenna, and was taken of the paynims, 
and led to the temple of Jupiter, whose simulachre, when he saw it, he 
cursed it. And suddenly it fell down, and when the bishops saw that, they 
presented him to Thaurus the judge, whose son, which was blind, S. 
Appollinaris made to see. And when the judge saw that he believed on him, 
and made him to dwell four years with him in his house. After this, when 
the bishops had accused him to Vespasian, Vespasian commanded 
whosoever did any wrong to the gods, he should do satisfaction or to be 
driven from the city. It is not rightful, said he, that we should avenge the 
gods, but they themselves may avenge them of their enemies if they be 
wroth. Then Demosthenes Patricius, seeing that he would do no sacrifice, 
delivered him unto a centurion, then being christian, by whose prayer he 
went into the street of lepers, and that he should do there hide him from the 


woodness of the paynims. But the people followed him and beat him unto 
the death, where he abode and lived by the space after of eight days, and 
preached to his disciples, and then gave up his spirit unto our Lord and 
died, and there was honourably buried, about the year of our Lord seventy, 
under Vespasian. Of this martyr saith S. Ambrose in his preface: 
Appollinaris, most worthy bishop, was sent from Peter, prince of the 
apostles, to Ravenna, for to show the name of Jesu unto the paynims, who 
did marvellous signs of virtues to them that believe in Christ, and was all 
to-rent and torn with wood beatings of the wicked paynims. And because 
the christian men should not doubt, he did and performed marvels like to 
the apostles. After his torments he raised a maid from death to life. To blind 
men he gave sight, and to a dumb man he restored his speech; one that was 
vexed with a devil he delivered; he cleansed a leper, he healed the members 
broken with a pestilent sickness of another. The simulachre of the god 
Jupiter, with the temple, he overthrew. O most worthy bishop of marvellous 
praising, thou deservedst the power and dignity of the apostle. O most 
strong champion of our Lord, which in thine old age constantly preachedst 
our Lord Jesu Christ redeemer of the world. 


St. Christine 


Christine is as much to say as anointed with chrism. She had soothly the 
balm of good odour and savour in conversation. And oil of devotion in 
mind, and also the benediction of grace. 

Christine was born in Tyre in Italy, and was come of noble kindred of 
father and mother. And because of her beauty her father enclosed her in a 
certain tower, with twelve chamberers to serve and await on her. And 
ordained there, with her, gods of silver and gold. And because of her great 
beauty she was desired of many noble men for to have wedded her; but her 
father in no wise would give her to no man, but would have her continue in 
her virginity to do worship and sacrifice to the gods. But she being inspired 
of the Holy Ghost, abhorred the sacrifice of the idols, and the incense that 
was delivered to her to do sacrifice with, she hid it in a window, and when 
her father came, the maidens and chamberers said to him: Thy daughter 
despiseth to offer to our gods, and saith that she is christian. Then her father 
provoked her with sweet and fair words for to do sacrifice to their gods. To 
whom she said: Call me not thy daughter, but this to whom sacrifice 
belongeth. I will not offer to no dead gods. But to God of heaven I offer 
sacrifice of laud and praising. Then said her father to her: O my daughter, 
thou oughtest not to offer to one God, lest the others be wroth to thee. To 
whom she said: Thou hast said well, not knowing the truth. I offer truly 
sacrifice to the Father and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. Then said the 
father: If thou worshippest three, why wilt thou not adore the others? To 
whom she said: They three be but one God. After this Christine brake all 
the gods, and the gold and silver she gave to poor people. Her father then 
came again for to worship his gods; and he not finding them demanded of 
the maidens what Christine had done to them: and when he had knowledge 
what she had done, commanded her to be despoiled, and to be beaten with 
twelve men unto the time that they began to fail, and were so weary that 
they might no more. Then Christine said to her father: O thou that without 


honour and with shame art abominable to God, for they that beat me fail 
and be faint, require thy gods that they give to them strength if they may. 
Then he did do bind her with chains of iron, and did do set her in prison. 
And when her mother heard that, she rent her clothes, and came to the 
prison, and fell down at her daughter’s feet and said: My daughter 
Christine, the light of my eyes, have pity on me. To whom she said: Why 
callest thou me thy daughter? wottest thou not well that I have the name of 
my God? And when she might nothing make her to turn from her faith, she 
returned to her husband, and told to him what she had answered to her. 
Then the father commanded that she should be brought tofore him in 
judgment, and said to her: Do sacrifice to our god, or else thou shalt suffer 
many torments, and shalt no more be called my daughter. To whom she 
said: Thou hast gotten to me great grace, for now thou callest not me 
daughter of the devil. What is born of the devil is a devil. Thou art the son 
of the same Sathanas. Then he commanded that her flesh should be all 
torent, and drawn with hooks of iron, and her tender members to be all 
tobroken and departed from other. Christine then took part of her flesh and 
threw it in the visage of her father saying: O tyrant, take the flesh, which 
thou hast gotten, and eat it. Then her father set her upon a wheel, and put 
under fire and oil, and the flame issued out so great that it slew and burnt 
five hundred men. The father ascribed all this work to necromancy, and said 
she had done that by witchcraft, and commanded her again to prison, and 
bade her servants when it was night, that they should bind a great stone to 
her neck and cast her into the sea. And anon, as they had so done, the angels 
took her up, and Christ descended, and baptized her in the sea, saying: I 
baptize thee in the name of God my father and in me Jesu Christ his son, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and committed her to Michael the archangel, which 
led her to the land. And when her father heard that she was come again to 
land, he smote his forehead and said to her: By what witchcraft dost thou 
these things, that in the sea thou exercisest thy cursed works? To whom 
Christine said: O thou fool and unhappy! I have received this grace of 
Christ. Then he commanded that she should be put in prison, and on the 
morn to be beheaded. And that same night Urban her father was found 
dead. Then after him followed and succeeded a wicked and evil judge, 
named Dion, which did do make a tub of iron, and did do put therein pitch, 
oil and rosin, and set them afire. And when it was ready, he made Christine 


to be cast therein, and made four men move the tub that she should be the 
sooner consumed. Then Christine praised God, and thanked him that she 
was so renewed, and rocked as a child in a cradle. Then the judge being 
wroth made her head to be shaven, and naked to be led through the city 
unto the temple of Apollo, whom she commanded to overthrow, and anon 
fell down into powder. And when the judge heard thereof, he died and gave 
up his spirit. After him Julianus succeeded, which did do set afire a great 
furnace, and Christine to be cast therein. Wherein she abode five days with 
angels, singing and walking unhurt, and after issued out thereof safely 
without harm. And when Julianus heard thereof, he said that she did all this 
by art magic and witchcraft, and did do be put to her two adders, two 
servents and two asps. The serpents licked her feet, the two asps hung at her 
breasts, and did her no harm, and the two adders wound them about her 
neck and licked up her sweat. Julianus then said to his enchanter: Art thou 
not an enchanter? Move the beasts. And when he began to move them they 
made assault to him and slew him forthwith. Then Christine commanded 
that they should go to a desert place, and she raised the enchanter that was 
dead to life again, then Julianus commanded that her breasts should be cut 
off, out of whom flowed milk with blood. Then he made her tongue to be 
cut out of her head, but Christine lost not her speech for cutting out of her 
tongue, but took it and threw it in the visage of the judge and smote out 
therewith one of his eyes. Then was Julianus wroth and made to shoot at 
her. And she was smitten with one arrow in the side, and with another unto 
the heart, and she so smitten yielded up her soul unto God, and thus 
suffered martyrdom about the year of our Lord two hundred four score and 
seven. Her body was buried in a castle Bolsena between the old town and 
Viterbo and Tirus, which was not far from that castle which is now 
destroyed. 


The Holy Apostle St. James the More 


This James the apostle is said James the son of Zebedee, brother of S. John 
the Evangelist and Boanerges, that is the son of thunder, and James the 
More. He was said James, son of Zebedee, not only in flesh but in the 
exposition of the name, for Zebedee is interpreted giving or given, and 
James gave himself to God by martyrdom of death, and he is given to us of 
God for a special patron. He is said James, brother of John, not only by 
flesh but by semblance of manners. For they both were of one love and of 
one study and of one will. They were of one love for to avenge our Lord, 
for when the Samaritans would not receive Jesu Christ, James and John 
said: If it please thee Lord let fire descend from heaven and destroy them. 
They were of like study for to learn, for these two were they that demanded 
of our Lord of the day of judgment, and of other things to come. And they 
asked that one of them might sit at the right side of him and that other on 
his left side. He was said the son of thunder, because of the sound of his 
predication, for he feared the evil and excited the slothful, and by the 
highness of his preaching he did marvels in converting them to the faith; 
whereof Bede saith of S. John, that he thundered so high, that if he had 
thundered a little higher, all the world might not have comprised him. He is 
said James the More, like as that other James is said James the Less. First 
by reason of his calling, for he was first called of Jesu Christ, secondly by 
reason of familiarity, for Jesu Christ was seen to have greater familiarity 
with him than with the Less James. Like as it appeareth at the raising of the 
maid, and at his holy transfiguration. Thirdly, by reason of his passion. For 
among all the apostles he was the first that suffered death, and he may be 
said More because he was first called to be an apostle, so he was first called 
to the glory perdurable. 

James the apostle, son of Zebedee, preached after the ascension of our 
Lord in the Jewry and Samaria, and after, he was sent into Spain for to sow 
there the word of Jesu Christ. But when he was there he profited but little, 


for he had converted unto Christ’s law but nine disciples, of whom he left 
two there, for to preach the word of God, and took the other seven with him 
and returned again into Judea. Master John Beleth saith that he converted 
there but one man only, and when after he preached the word of God in 
Judea, there was an enchanter named Hermogenes with the Pharisees, 
which sent Philetus his disciple to S. James for to overcome him tofore all 
men, and to prove his preaching false. But the apostle overcame him tofore 
all men reasonably, and did many miracles tofore him. Philetus then 
returned to Hermogenes, and approved the doctrine of James to be true, and 
recited to him his miracles, and said that he would be his disciple, and 
desired and counselled Hermogenes in like wise to be his disciple. Then 
Hermogenes was wroth, and by his craft and enchantments he made 
Philetus in such wise that he might not move, and said: Now we shall see if 
thy James may save thee. Then Philetus sent his child to S. James and let 
him have knowledge hereof. Then S. James sent to him his sudary or 
keverchief and said: Say to him that our Lord redresseth them that be hurt, 
and unbindeth them that be empeshed; and as soon as he said so, and 
touched the sudary, he was unbound and loosed from all the enchanting of 
Hermogenes, and arose up and went joyfully to S. James. Then 
Hermogenes was angry, and called many devils, and commanded them that 
they bring to him S. James bound, and Philetus with him, for to avenge him 
on them, lest his disciples afterwards address them against him. Then when 
the devils came towards S. James, they cried, howling in the air, saying: 
James the apostle of God have pity on us, for we burn tofore our time come. 
To whom James said: Wherefore come ye to me? And they said: 
Hermogenes hath sent us to thee and to Philetus for to bring you to him, and 
the angel of God hath bound us with chains of fire and tormenteth us. And 
James said: The angel of God shall unbind you and bring him to me 
bounden, but hurt him not. Then they went and took Hermogenes and 
bound his hands, and brought him so bound to S. James, and they said to 
Hermogenes: Thou hast sent us thither where we were strongly tormented 
and grievously bound. And then said they to S. James: Give to us power 
against him that we may avenge the wrongs and our embracements. And 
James said to them: Lo! here is Philetus tofore you, why take ye him not? 
They answered: We may not touch him, ne as much as a flea that is in thy 
couch. Then said James to Philetus: To the end that thou do good for evil, 


like as Christ bade us, unbind him. And then Hermogenes was all confused. 
And James said to him: Go thy way freely where thou wilt, for it 
appertaineth not to our discipline that any be converted against his will, and 
Hermogenes said to him: I know well the ire of the devils, but if thou give 
to me somewhat of thine that I may have with me, they shall slay me. Then 
S. James gave to him his staff. Then he went and brought to the apostle all 
his books of his false craft and enchanting for to be burnt. But S. James, 
because that the odour of the burning might do evil or harm to some fools, 
he made them to be cast into the sea. And after he had cast his books into 
the sea he returned, and holding his feet said: O thou deliverer of souls, 
receive me penitent, and him that hath sustained till now missaying of thee. 
And then began he to be perfect in the dread of God our Lord, so that many 
virtues were done by him afterward. 

And when the Jews saw Hermogenes converted they were all moved of 
envy, and went unto S. James and blamed him because that he preached 
Christ crucified. And he approved clearly the coming and passion of our 
Lord Jesu Christ in such wise that many believed in our Lord. Abiathar, 
which was bishop that year, moved the people against him, and then they 
put a cord about his neck and brought him to Herod Agrippa. And when he 
was led to be beheaded by the commandment of Herod, a man having the 
palsy cried to him. And he gave him health and said: In the name of Jesu 
Christ, for whom I am led to be beheaded, arise thou and be all whole, and 
bless our Lord thy Maker. And anon he arose and was all whole. A scribe 
named Josias, which put the cord about his neck and drew him, seeing this 
miracle fell down to his feet and demanded of him forgiveness and that he 
might be christened; and when Abiathar saw that, he made him to be taken, 
and said to him: But if thou curse the name of Christ thou shalt be beheaded 
with him. To whom Josias said: Be thou accursed, and accursed be all thy 
Gods, and the name of our Lord Jesu Christ be blessed world without end. 
Then Abiathar commanded to smite him on the mouth with fists, and sent a 
message to Herod, and gat consent that he should be beheaded with James. 
And when they should be beheaded both, S. James desired a potful of water 
of him that should smite off their heads, and therewith he baptized Josias, 
and then anon they were both beheaded and suffered martyrdom. S. James 
was beheaded the eighth kalends of April on our Lady’s day of the 
Annunciation, and the eighth kalends of August he was translated to 


Compostella. And the third kalends of January he was buried, for the 
making of his sepulchre was from August unto January, and therefore the 
church hath established that his feast shall be hallowed in the eighth kalends 
of August, whereas is most convenable time. And as Master John Beleth 
saith, which made this translation diligently: When the blessed S. James 
was beheaded, his disciples took the body away by night for fear of the 
Jews, and brought it into a ship, and committed unto the will of our Lord 
the sepulture of it, and went withal into the ship without sail or rudder. And 
by the conduct of the angel of our Lord they arrived in Galicia in the realm 
of Lupa. There was in Spain a queen that had to name, and also by 
deserving of her life, Lupa, which is as much to say in English as a she- 
wolf. And then the disciples of S. James took out his body and laid it upon a 
great stone. And anon the stone received the body into it as it had been soft 
wax, and made to the body a stone as it were a sepulchre. Then the disciples 
went to Lupa the queen, and said to her: Our Lord Jesu Christ hath sent to 
thee the body of his disciple, so that him that thou wouldest not receive 
alive thou shalt receive dead, and then they recited to her the miracle by 
order; how they were come without any governaile of the ship and required 
of her place convenable for his holy sepulture. And when the queen heard 
this, she sent them unto a right cruel man, by treachery and by guile, as 
Master Beleth saith, and some say it was to the king of Spain, for to have 
his consent of this matter, and he took them and put them in prison. And 
when he was at dinner the angel of our Lord opened the prison and let them 
escape away all free. And when he knew it, he sent hastily knights after, for 
to take them, and as these knights passed to go over a bridge, the bridge 
brake and overthrew, and they fell in the water and were drowned. And 
when he heard that he repented him and doubted for himself and for his 
people, and sent after them, praying them for to return, and that he would 
do like as they would themselves. And then they returned and converted the 
people of that city unto the faith of God. And when Lupa the queen heard 
this, she was much sorrowful, and when they came again to her they told to 
her the agreement of the king. She answered: Take the oxen that I have in 
yonder mountain, and join ye and yoke them to my cart or chariot, and 
bring ye then the body of your master, and build ye for him such a place as 
ye will, and this she said to them in guile and mockage, for she knew well 
that there were no oxen but wild bulls, and supposed that they should never 


join them to her chariot, and if they were so joined and yoked to the chariot, 
they would run hither and thither, and should break the chariot, and throw 
down the body and slay them. But there is no wisdom against God. And 
then they, that knew nothing the evil courage of the queen, went up on the 
mountain, and found there a dragon casting fire at them, and ran on them. 
And they made the sign of the cross and he brake it on two pieces. And then 
they made the sign of the cross upon the bulls, and anon they were meek as 
lambs. Then they took them and yoked them to the chariot, and took the 
body of S. James with the stone that they had laid it on, and laid on the 
chariot, and the wild bulls without governing or driving of any body drew it 
forth unto the middle of the palace of the queen Lupa. And when she saw 
this she was abashed and believed and was christened, and delivered to 
them all that they demanded, and dedicated her palace into a church and 
endowed it greatly, and after ended her life in good works. 

Bernard, a man of the bishopric of Mutina, as Calixtus the pope saith, 
was taken and enchained and put into a deep tower, and called always the 
blessed S. James, so that S. James appeared to him and said: Come and 
follow me into Galicia, and then his bonds brake and S. James vanished 
away. And he went up into the high tower, and his bonds in his neck, and 
sprang down without hurting, and it was well sixty cubits of height. And as 
Bede saith: There was a man that had done a foul sin, of which the bishop 
doubted to assoil him, and sent him to S. James with a schedule in which 
the sin was written; and when he had laid the schedule upon the altar, on the 
day of S. James he prayed S. James, that by his merits his sin might be 
forgiven and defaced. And after, he opened the schedule and found the sin 
effaced and struck out. And then he thanked God and S. James. 

Thirty men of Lorraine went together on pilgrimage to S. James about the 
year of our Lord a thousand and sixty-three, and all made faith to other that 
every man should abide and serve other in all estates that shall happen by 
the way, except one, that would make no covenant. It happed that one of 
them was sick and his fellows abode and awaited on him fifteen days, and 
at last they all left him, save he that promised not, which abode by him and 
kept him at the foot of the Mount St. Michael. And when it drew to night 
the sick man died, and when it was night, the man that was alive was sore 
afraid for the place which was solitary, and for the presence of the dead 
body, and for the cruelty of the strange people, and for the darkness of the 


night that came on. But anon S. James appeared to him in likeness of a man 
on horseback and comforted him and said; Give me that dead body tofore 
me, and leap thou up behind me on my horse. And so they rode all that 
night fifteen days journey that they were on the morn to see the sun rising at 
Montoia, which is but half a league from S. James. Then S. James left them 
both, commanding him that was alive, that he should assemble the canons 
of S. James to bury this pilgrim, and that he should say to his fellows, 
because they had broken their faith their pilgrimage availed them not. And 
he did his commandment, and when his fellows came they marvelled how 
he had so fast gone, and he told to them all that S. James had said and done. 

And as Calixtus the pope rehearseth, there was a man of Almaine, and he 
went to S. James about the year one thousand four score and three, and 
came to Toulouse for to be lodged, and their host made them drunk. Then 
the host took a cup of silver and put it in their malle. And on the morn, 
when they were gone, he followed them as thieves, and bare them on hand 
that they had stolen his cup, and said that they should be punished if the cup 
were found on them. And he found it in the malle, and anon they were 
brought to judgment. And then the sentence was given, that all that they had 
should be given to the host, and that one of them should be hanged. And 
then the father would have died for his son and the son for the father. At last 
the son was hanged, and the father went forth weeping on his pilgrimage to 
S. James, and came again thirty-six days after, and then went for to see his 
son, and cried and wept, but the son which was hanged, began to comfort 
and said to his father: Right sweet father, weep no more, for I was never so 
well at ease, for the blessed S. James hath alway sustained me and held me 
up, and hath fed me with sweetness of heaven; and when the father heard 
him speak, he ran anon to the city and did so much that the people came, 
and his son was taken down all whole, as though he had never had harm, 
and the host was hanged which had put the cup in the malle. 

Hugo de S. Victor rehearseth that the devil appeared in likeness of S. 
James to a pilgrim, and told to him many things of the unhappiness of the 
world, and said to him that he should be well blessed if he slew himself in 
the honour of him. And anon he took a knife and slew himself; and then the 
host in whose house he was lodged was held suspect, and was sore afraid to 
be put therefor to death. Then he that was dead revived again, and said that 
the devil had caused him to slay himself, and brought him into great 


torments. And S. James ran, and brought him tofore the throne of the judge, 
and when the devils accused him, he gat that he should be restored to his 
life. 

There was a young man of the country of Lyons, as Hugh the abbot of 
Cluny witnesseth, that was accustomed to go oft to S. James, and the night 
tofore he should go thitherward he fell in fornication. And the next day he 
went forth. On a night it happed that the devil appeared to him in likeness 
of S. James, and said to him: Knowest thou who I am? And he answered: 
Nay. And the devil said to him: I am James the apostle, whom thou hast 
used to visit every year, and I am glad for thy devotion. But it is not long 
sith that thou, in going out of thy house, fellest in fornication, and hast 
presumed to come, not confessed thereof, wherefore thy pilgrimage may 
neither please God ne me. It appertaineth not to do so, for who that will 
come to me in pilgrimage, he must first show his sins by contrition and by 
confession, and after, by going on pilgrimage, punish them and make 
satisfaction. And this said, the devil vanished away. Then the young man 
was in great anguish, and disposed him to return home again to his house 
and confess him of his sins, and then to begin again his journey. And then 
the devil appeared to him again in likeness of the apostle, and warned him 
in no wise to do so, but said to him: This sin may in no wise be forgiven but 
if he cut off his members generative. But yet he should be more blessed if 
he killed himself, and be a martyr for the sake of him. And he, that same 
night, when his fellows slept, took a knife and cut off his genitals, and with 
the same knife smote himself into the belly. And his fellows awoke, and 
when they saw this thing they were sore afraid, and anon fled away lest they 
should be taken as suspect of the homicide. And after, as they made ready 
his pit, to bury him in, he revived again, and then all they were abashed and 
fled away. And he called them again, and told all that was befallen to him, 
saying: When I at the suggestion of the devil had slain myself, the devils 
took me and led me towards Rome, and anon S. James came after us, and 
blamed strongly the devils of their fallacy. And when they had long strived 
together, S. James constrained them to come into a meadow, where the 
Blessed Virgin sat speaking with many saints. And the blessed S. James 
complained for me, and then she blamed strongly the devils, and 
commanded that I should be restored again to my life. And then S. James 
took me, and rendered to me my life again, like as you see. And three days 


after his wounds were whole, and there appeared nothing but the traces 
where the wounds were, and then he reprised again his journey, and found 
his fellows, and recited to them all this by order. 

And as Calixtus the pope rehearseth, there was a Frenchman, about the 
year of our Lord eleven hundred, would eschewe the mortality that was in 
France, and would visit S. James, and he took his wife and children and 
went thither. And when they came to Pampelona his wife died, and his host 
took from him all his money and his jument, upon which his children were 
borne. And this man, that thus went all discomforted, and bare his children 
on his shoulders, and led one after him, was in great anguish and sorrow. 
Then came a man to him, upon an ass, which had pity on him, and lent to 
him his ass for to bear his children. And when he came to S. James, and had 
done what he would, and prayed, S. James appeared to him, and demanded 
if he knew him, and he said nay. And S. James said to him: I am James the 
apostle, which have lent to thee mine ass, and yet I shall lend him to thee 
for to return. And I let thee wit that thine host is fallen from a soler and is 
dead. And thou shalt have again all that he hath taken from thee. And when 
all this was done, he returned joyous, with his children to his house. And as 
soon as his children were taken off from the ass, it was not known where it 
became. 

A merchant was detained of a tyrant, and all despoiled, was wrongfully 
put in prison. And he called much devoutly S. James into his help. And S. 
James appeared to him tofore them that kept him, and they awoke, and he 
brought him into the highest of the tower, and anon the tower bowed down 
so low that the top was even with the ground. And he went, without leaping, 
and unbound of his irons. Then his keepers followed after, but they had no 
power to see him. 

Three knights of the diocese of Lyons went to S. James, and that one was 
required of a poor woman for the love of S. James to bear her sack upon his 
horse; and he bare it. After, he found a man sick, and set him on his horse, 
and took the burden off the man, and the sack off the said woman, and 
followed his horse afoot. But he was broken with the heat of the sun, and 
with labour to go afoot, that when he came to S. James in Galicia, he was 
strongly sick. And his fellows prayed three days for the health of his soul, 
which three days he lay speechless, and his fellows abiding his death. The 
fourth he sighed greatly, and said: I thank God and S. James, for I am 


delivered by his merits when I would have done that which ye warned and 
admonished me. But the devils came to me and strained me so sore that I 
might not do nothing that appertained to the health of my soul. And I heard 
you well but I might not answer. And then the blessed S. James came, and 
brought in his left hand the sack of the woman, and in the right hand the 
bourdon of the poor pilgrim that I helped by the way, and held the bourdon 
for a spear, and the sack for a shield, and so assailed the devils as all angry, 
and lift up the bourdon, and feared the devils that they fled away; and thus 
the blessed S. James hath delivered me by his holy grace, and hath rendered 
to me my speech again. Call me the priest, for I may not be long in this life, 
it is time to amend our trespasses toward our Lord. And then he turned him 
to one of his fellows, and said to him: Friend, ride no more with thy lord, 
for certainly he is damned, and shall perish shortly by evil death, and 
therefore leave his company, and then he died. And when he was buried, his 
two fellows, knights, returned, and that other said to his master this that he 
had said to him, and he set not thereby, and had despite to amend him. And 
anon after he was smitten with a spear in battle and died. 

And as Calixtus the pope saith, that there was a man of Viriliac went to S. 
James, and his money failed him by the way. And he had shame for to beg 
and ask alms, and he laid him under a tree, and dreamed that S. James fed 
him. And when he awoke he found a loaf, baked under ashes, at his head, 
and with that loaf he lived fifteen days till that he came again to his own 
place, and ate sufficiently twice a day of the same loaf, and always on the 
morn he found it whole in his satchel. 

Also the same Calixtus rehearseth that a burgess of the city of Barcelona 
went to S. James about the year of our Lord eleven hundred, and required 
only that he should never be taken of any enemies, and as he returned by 
Sicily he was taken in the sea of Saracens, and led ofttimes to fairs for to be 
sold, but alway the chains with which he was bounden loosed. And when he 
had been sold fourteen times he was bound with double chains. Then he 
called S. James to his help, and S. James appeared to him and said: Because 
thou wert in my church, and thou settest nothing by the health of thy soul, 
but demandedst only the deliverance of thy body, therefor thou hast fallen 
in this peril. But because that our Lord is merciful, he hath sent me for to 
buy thee. And anon his chains brake, and he, bearing a part of the chains, 
passed by the countries and castles of the Saracens, and came home into his 


own country in the sight of all men, which were abashed of the miracle. For 
when any man would have taken him, as soon as they saw the chain they 
were afeard and fled. And when the lions and other beasts would have ran 
on him, in the deserts whereon he went, when they saw the chain they were 
afeard that they fled away. 

It happed in the year twelve hundred and thirtyeight in a castle named 
Prato, between Florence and Pistoia, a young man deceived of simplesse by 
counsel of an old man, set fire in the corn of his tutor, which had charge to 
keep him, because that he would usurp to himself his heritage. Then he was 
taken, and confessed his trespass, and was judged to be drawn and burnt. 
Then he confessed him, and avowed to S. James. And when he had been 
long drawn in his shirt upon a stony way, he was neither hurt in his body ne 
in his shirt. Then he was bound to a stake, and fagots and bushes were set 
about him, and fire put thereto, which fire burnt atwo his bonds, and he 
always called on S. James, and there was no hurt of burning found in his 
shirt nor in his body, and when they would have cast him again into the fire, 
he was taken away from them by S. James, the apostle of God, to whom be 
given laud and praising. 


St. Christopher 


Christopher tofore his baptism was named Reprobus, but afterwards he was 
named Christopher, which is as much to say as bearing Christ, of that that 
he bare Christ in four manners. He bare him on his shoulders by conveying 
and leading, in his body by making it lean, in mind by devotion, and in his 
mouth by confession and predication. 

Christopher was of the lineage of the Canaanites, and he was of a right 
great stature, and had a terrible and fearful cheer and countenance. And he 
was twelve cubits of length, and as it is read in some histories that, when he 
served and dwelled with the king of Canaan, it came in his mind that he 
would seek the greatest prince that was in the world, and him would he 
serve and obey. And so far he went that he came to a right great king, of 
whom the renomee generally was that he was the greatest of the world. And 
when the king saw him, he received him into his service, and made him to 
dwell in his court. Upon a time a minstrel sang tofore him a song in which 
he named oft the devil, and the king, which was a christian man, when he 
heard him name the devil, made anon the sign of the cross in his visage. 
And when Christopher saw that, he had great marvel what sign it was, and 
wherefore the king made it, and he demanded of him. And because the king 
would not say, he said: If thou tell me not, I shall no longer dwell with thee, 
and then the king told to him, saying: Alway when I hear the devil named, I 
fear that he should have power over me, and I garnish me with this sign that 
he grieve not ne annoy me. Then Christopher said to him: Doubtest thou the 
devil that he hurt thee not? Then is the devil more mighty and greater than 
thou art. I am then deceived of my hope and purpose, for I had supposed I 
had found the most mighty and the most greatest Lord of the world, but I 
commend thee to God, for I will go seek him for to be my Lord, and I his 
servant. And then departed from this king, and hasted him for to seek the 
devil. And as he went by a great desert, he saw a great company of knights, 
of which a knight cruel and horrible came to him and demanded whither he 


went, and Christopher answered to him and said: I go seek the devil for to 
be my master. And he said: I am he that thou seekest. And then Christopher 
was glad, and bound him to be his servant perpetual, and took him for his 
master and Lord. And as they went together by a common way, they found 
there a cross, erect and standing. And anon as the devil saw the cross he 
was afeard and fled, and left the right way, and brought Christopher about 
by a sharp desert. And after, when they were past the cross, he brought him 
to the highway that they had left. And when Christopher saw that, he 
marvelled, and demanded whereof he doubted, and had left the high and 
fair way, and had gone so far about by so aspre a desert. And the devil 
would not tell him in no wise. Then Christopher said to him: If thou wilt not 
tell me, I shall anon depart from thee, and shall serve thee no more. 
Wherefor the devil was constrained to tell him, and said: There was a man 
called Christ which was hanged on the cross, and when I see his sign I am 
sore afraid, and flee from it wheresoever I see it. To whom Christopher 
said: Then he is greater, and more mightier than thou, when thou art afraid 
of his sign, and I see well that I have laboured in vain, when I have not 
founden the greatest Lord of the world. And I will serve thee no longer, go 
thy way then, for I will go seek Christ. And when he had long sought and 
demanded where he should find Christ, at last he came into a great desert, 
to an hermit that dwelt there, and this hermit preached to him of Jesu Christ 
and informed him in the faith diligently, and said to him: This king whom 
thou desirest to serve, requireth the service that thou must oft fast. And 
Christopher said to him: Require of me some other thing, and I shall do it, 
for that which thou requirest I may not do. And the hermit said: Thou must 
then wake and make many prayers. And Christopher said to him: I wot not 
what it is; I may do no such thing. And then the hermit said to him: 
Knowest thou such a river, in which many be perished and lost? To whom 
Christopher said: I know it well. Then said the hermit, Because thou art 
noble and high of stature and strong in thy members, thou shalt be resident 
by that river, and thou shalt bear over all them that shall pass there, which 
shall be a thing right convenable to our Lord Jesu Christ whom thou 
desirest to serve, and I hope he shall show himself to thee. Then said 
Christopher: Certes, this service may I well do, and I promise to him for to 
do it. Then went Christopher to this river, and made there his habitacle for 
him, and bare a great pole in his hand instead of a staff, by which he 


sustained him in the water, and bare over all manner of people without 
ceasing. And there he abode, thus doing, many days. And in a time, as he 
slept in his lodge, he heard the voice of a child which called him and said: 
Christopher, come out and bear me over. Then he awoke and went out, but 
he found no man. And when he was again in his house, he heard the same 
voice and he ran out and found nobody. The third time he was called and 
came thither, and found a child beside the rivage of the river, which prayed 
him goodly to bear him over the water. And then Christopher lift up the 
child on his shoulders, and took his staff, and entered into the river for to 
pass. And the water of the river arose and swelled more and more: and the 
child was heavy as lead, and alway as he went farther the water increased 
and grew more, and the child more and more waxed heavy, insomuch that 
Christopher had great anguish and was afeard to be drowned. And when he 
was escaped with great pain, and passed the water, and set the child 
aground, he said to the child: Child, thou hast put me in great peril; thou 
weighest almost as I had all the world upon me, I might bear no greater 
burden. And the child answered: Christopher, marvel thee nothing, for thou 
hast not only borne all the world upon thee, but thou hast borne him that 
created and made all the world, upon thy shoulders. I am Jesu Christ the 
king, to whom thou servest in this work. And because that thou know that I 
say to be the truth, set thy staff in the earth by thy house, and thou shalt see 
to-morn that it shall bear flowers and fruit, and anon he vanished from his 
eyes. And then Christopher set his staff in the earth, and when he arose on 
the morn, he found his staff like a palmier bearing flowers, leaves and dates. 

And then Christopher went into the city of Lycia, and understood not 
their language. Then he prayed our Lord that he might understand them, 
and so he did. And as he was in this prayer, the judges supposed that he had 
been a fool, and left him there. And then when Christopher understood the 
language, he covered his visage and went to the place where they martyred 
christian men, and comforted them in our Lord. And then the judges smote 
him in the face, and Christopher said to them: If I were not christian I 
should avenge mine injury. And then Christopher pitched his rod in the 
earth, and prayed to our Lord that for to convert the people it might bear 
flowers and fruit, and anon it did so. And then he converted eight thousand 
men. And then the king sent two knights for to fetch him to the king, and 
they found him praying, and durst not tell to him so. And anon after, the 


king sent as many more, and they anon set them down for to pray with him. 
And when Christopher arose, he said to them: What seek ye? And when 
they saw him in the visage they said to him: The king hath sent us, that we 
should lead thee bound unto him. And Christopher said to them: If I would, 
ye should not lead me to him, bound ne unbound. And they said to him: If 
thou wilt go thy way, go quit, where thou wilt. And we shall say to the king 
that we have not found thee. It shall not be so, said he, but I shall go with 
you. And then he converted them in the fatth, and commanded them that 
they should bind his hands behind his back, and lead him so bound to the 
king. And when the king saw him he was afeard and fell down off the seat, 
and his servants lifted him up and releved him again. And then the king 
inquired his name and his country; and Christopher said to him: Tofore or I 
was baptized I was named Reprobus, and after, I am Christopher; tofore 
baptism, a Canaanite, now, a christian man. To whom the king said: Thou 
hast a foolish name, that is to wit of Christ crucified, which could not help 
himself, ne may not profit to thee. How therefore, thou cursed Canaanite, 
why wilt thou not do sacrifice to our gods? To whom Christopher said: 
Thou art rightfully called Dagnus, for thou art the death of the world, and 
fellow of the devil, and thy gods be made with the hands of men. And the 
king said to him: Thou wert nourished among wild beasts, and therefore 
thou mayst not say but wild language, and words unknown to men. And if 
thou wilt now do sacrifice to the gods I shall give to thee great gifts and 
great honours, and if not, I shall destroy thee and consume thee by great 
pains and torments. But, for all this, he would in no wise do sacrifice, 
wherefore he was sent in to prison, and the king did do behead the other 
knights that he had sent for him, whom he had converted. And after this he 
sent in to the prison to S. Christopher two fair women, of whom that one 
was named Nicea and that other Aquilina, and promised to them many 
great gifts if they could draw Christopher to sin with them. And when 
Christopher saw that, he set him down in prayer, and when he was 
constrained by them that embraced him to move, he arose and said: What 
seek ye? For what cause be ye come hither? And they, which were afraid of 
his cheer and clearness of his visage, said: Holy saint of God, have pity of 
us so that we may believe in that God that thou preachest. And when the 
king heard that, he commanded that they should be let out and brought 
tofore him. To whom he said: Ye be deceived, but I swear to you by my 


gods that, if ye do no sacrifice to my gods, ye shall anon perish by evil 
death. And they said to him: If thou wilt that we shall do sacrifice, 
command that the places may be made clean, and that all the people may 
assemble at the temple. And when this was done they entered in to the 
temple, and took their girdles, and put them about the necks of their gods, 
and drew them to the earth, and brake them all in pieces, and said to them 
that were there: Go and call physicians and leeches for to heal your gods. 
And then, by the commandment of the king, Aquilina was hanged, and a 
right great and heavy stone was hanged at her feet, so that her members 
were much despitously broken. And when she was dead, and passed to our 
Lord, her sister Nica was cast into a great fire, but she issued out without 
harm all whole, and then he made to smite off her head, and so suffered 
death. 

After this Christopher was brought tofore the king, and the king 
commanded that he should be beaten with rods of iron, and that there 
should be set upon his head a cross of iron red hot and burning, and then 
after, he did do make a siege or a stool of iron, and made Christopher to be 
bounden thereon, and after, to set fire under it, and cast therein pitch. But 
the siege or settle melted like wax, and Christopher issued out without any 
harm or hurt. And when the king saw that, he commanded that he should be 
bound to a strong stake, and that he should be through-shotten with arrows 
with forty knights archers. But none of the knights might attain him, for the 
arrows hung in the air about, nigh him, without touching. Then the king 
weened that he had been throughshotten with the arrows of the knights, and 
addressed him for to go to him. And one of the arrows returned suddenly 
from the air and smote him in the eye, and blinded him. To whom 
Christopher said: Tyrant, I shall die to-morn, make a little clay, with my 
blood tempered, and anoint therewith thine eye, and thou shalt receive 
health. Then by the commandment of the king he was led for to be 
beheaded, and then, there made he his orison, and his head was smitten off, 
and so suffered martyrdom. And the king then took a little of his blood and 
laid it on his eye, and said: In the name of God and of S. Christopher! and 
was anon healed. Then the king believed in God, and gave commandment 
that if any person blamed God or S. Christopher, he should anon be slain 
with the sword. 


Ambrose saith in his preface thus, of this holy martyr: Lord, thou hast 
given to Christopher so great plenty of virtues, and such grace of doctrine, 
that he called from the error of paynims forty-eight thousand men, to the 
honour of christian faith, by his shining miracles. And Nicea and Aquilina, 
which long had been common at the bordel, under the stench of lechery, he 
called and made them serve in the habit of chastity, and enseigned them to a 
like crown of martyrdom. And with this, he being strained and bounden in a 
seat of iron, and great fire put under, doubted nothing the heat. And all a 
whole day during, stood bounden to a stake, yet might not be through- 
pierced with arrows of all the knights. And with that, one of the arrows 
smote out the eye of the tyrant, to whom the blood of the holy martyr re- 
established his sight, and enlumined him in taking away the blindness of his 
body, and gat of the christian mind and pardon, and he also gat of thee by 
prayer power to put away sickness and sores from them that remember his 
passion and figure. Then let us pray to S. Christopher that he pray for us, 
etc. 


Lives of the Seven Sleepers 


The seven sleepers were born in the city of Ephesus. And when Decius the 
emperor came into Ephesus for the persecution of christian men, he 
commanded to edify the temples in the middle of the city, so that all should 
come with him to do sacrifice to the idols, and did do seek all the christian 
people, and bind them for to make them to do sacrifice, or else to put them 
to death; in such wise that every man was afeard of the pains that he 
promised, that the friend forsook his friend, and the son renied his father, 
and the father the son. And then in this city were founden seven christian 
men, that is to wit, Maximian, Malchus, Marcianus, Denis, John, Serapion, 
and Constantine. And when they saw this, they had much sorrow, and 
because they were the first in the palace that despised the sacrifices, they 
hid them in their houses, and were in fastings and in prayers. And then they 
were accused tofore Decius, and came thither, and were found very 
christian men. Then was given to them space for to repent them, unto the 
coming again of Decius. And in the meanwhile they dispended their 
patrimony in alms to the poor people; and assembled them together, and 
took counsel, and went to the mount of Celion, and there ordained to be 
more secretly, and there hid them long time. And one of them administered 
and served them always. And when he went into the city, he clothed him in 
the habit of a beggar. 

When Decius was come again, he commanded that they should be 
fetched, and then Malchus, which was their servant and ministered to them 
meat and drink, returned in great dread to his fellows, and told and showed 
to them the great fury and woodness of them, and then were they sore 
afraid. And Malchus set tofore them the loaves of bread that he had 
brought, so that they were comforted of the meat, and were more strong for 
to suffer torments. And when they had taken their refection and sat in 
weeping and wailings, suddenly, as God would, they slept, and when it 
came on the morn they were sought and could not be found. Wherefore 


Decius was sorrowful because he had lost such young men. And then they 
were accused that they were hid in the mount of Celion, and had given their 
goods to poor men, and yet abode in their purpose. And then commanded 
Decius that their kindred should come to him, and menaced them to the 
death if they said not of them all that they knew. And they accused them, 
and complained that they had dispended all their riches. Then Decius 
thought what he should do with them, and, as our Lord would, he enclosed 
the mouth of the cave wherein they were with stones, to the end that they 
should die therein for hunger and fault of meat. Then the ministers and two 
christian men, Theodorus and Rufinus, wrote their martyrdom and laid it 
subtlely among the stones. And when Decius was dead, and all that 
generation, three hundred and sixty-two years after, and the thirtieth year of 
Theodosius the emperor, when the heresy was of them that denied the 
resurrection of dead bodies, and began to grow; Theodosius, then the most 
christian emperor, being sorrowful that the faith of our Lord was so 
felonously demened, for anger and heaviness he clad him in hair and wept 
every day in a secret place, and led a full holy life, which God, merciful and 
piteous, seeing, would comfort them that were sorrowful and weeping, and 
give to them esperance and hope of the resurrection of dead men, and 
opened the precious treasure of his pity, and raised the foresaid martyrs in 
this manner following. 

He put in the will of a burgess of Ephesus that he would make in that 
mountain, which was desert and aspre, a stable for his pasturers and 
herdmen. And it happed that of adventure the masons, that made the said 
stable, opened this cave. And then these holy saints, that were within, 
awoke and were raised and intersalued each other, and had supposed verily 
that they had slept but one night only, and remembered of the heaviness that 
they had the day tofore. And then Malchus, which ministered to them, said 
what Decius had ordained of them, for he said: We have been sought, like 
as I said to you yesterday, for to do sacrifice to the idols, that is it that the 
emperor desireth of us. And then Maximian answered: God our Lord 
knoweth that we shall never sacrifice, and comforted his fellows. He 
commanded to Malchus to go and buy bread in the city, and bade him bring 
more than he did yesterday, and also to enquire and demand what the 
emperor had commanded to do. And then Malchus took five shillings, and 
issued out of the cave, and when he saw the masons and the stones tofore 


the cave, he began to bless him, and was much amarvelled. But he thought 
little on the stones, for he thought on other things. Then came he all 
doubtful to the gates of the city, and was all amarvelled. For he saw the sign 
of the cross about the gate, and then, without tarrying, he went to that other 
gate of the city, and found there also the sign of the cross thereon, and then 
he had great marvel, for upon every gate he saw set up the sign of the cross; 
and therewith the city was garnished. And then he blessed him and returned 
to the first gate, and weened he had dreamed; and after he advised and 
comforted himself and covered his visage and entered into the city. And 
when he came to the sellers of bread, and heard the men speak of God, yet 
then was he more abashed, and said: What is this, that no man yesterday 
durst name Jesu Christ, and now every man confesseth him to be christian? 
I trow this is not the city of Ephesus, for it is all otherwise builded. It is 
some other city, I wot not what. And when he demanded and heard verily 
that it was Ephesus, he supposed that he had erred, and thought verily to go 
again to his fellows, and then went to them that sold bread. And when he 
showed his money the sellers marvelled, and said that one to that other, that 
this young man had found some old treasure. And when Malchus saw them 
talk together, he doubted not that they would lead him to the emperor, and 
was sore afeard, and prayed them to let him go, and keep both money and 
bread, but they held him, and said to him: Of whence art thou? For thou 
hast found treasure of old emperors, show it to us, and we shall be fellows 
with thee and keep it secret. And Malchus was so afeard that he wist not 
what to say to them for dread. And when they saw that he spake not they 
put a cord about his neck, and drew him through the city unto the middle 
thereof. And tidings were had all about in the city that a young man had 
found ancient treasure, in such wise that all they of the city assembled about 
him, and he confessed there that he had found no treasure. And he beheld 
them all, but he could know no man there of his kindred ne lineage, which 
he had verily supposed that they had lived, but found none, wherefore he 
stood as he had been from himself, in the middle of the city. And when S. 
Martin the bishop, and Antipater the consul, which were new come into this 
city, heard of this thing they sent for him, that they should bring him wisely 
to them, and his money with him. And when he was brought to the church 
he weened well he should have been led to the Emperor Decius. And then 
the bishop and the consul marvelled of the money, and they demanded him 


where he had found this treasure unknown. And he answered that he had 
nothing founden, but it was come to him of his kindred and patrimony, and 
they demanded of him of what city he was. I wot well that I am of this city, 
if this be the city of Ephesus. And the judge said to him: Let thy kindred 
come and witness for thee. And he named them, but none knew them. And 
they said that he feigned, for to escape from them in some manner. And 
then said the judge: How may we believe thee that this money is come to 
thee of thy friends, when it appeareth in the scripture that it is more than 
three hundred and seventy-two years sith it was made and forged, and is of 
the first days of Decius the emperor, and it resembleth nothing to our 
money; and how may it come from thy lineage so long since, and thou art 
young and wouldst deceive the wise and ancient men of this city of 
Ephesus? And therefore I command that thou be demened after the law till 
thou hast confessed where thou hast found this money. Then Malchus 
kneeled down tofore them and said: For God’s sake, lords, say ye to me that 
I shall demand you, and I shall tell to you all that I have in my heart. Decius 
the emperor that was in this city, where is he? And the bishop said to him 
there is no such at this day in the world that is named Decius, he was 
emperor many years since. And Malchus said: Sire, hereof I am greatly 
abashed and no man believeth me, for I wot well that we fled for fear of 
Decius the emperor, and I saw him, that yesterday he entered into this city, 
if this be the city of Ephesus. Then the bishop thought in himself, and said 
to the judge that, this is a vision that our Lord will have showed by this 
young man. Then said the young man: Follow ye me, and I shall show to 
you my fellows which be in the mount of Celion, and believe ye them. This 
know I well, that we fled from the face of the Emperor Decius. And then 
they went with him, and a great multitude of the people of the city with 
them. And Malchus entered first into the cave to his fellows, and the bishop 
next after him. And there found they among the stones the letters sealed 
with two seals of silver. And then the bishop called them that were come 
thither, and read them tofore them all, so that they that heard it were all 
abashed and amarvelled. And they saw the saints sitting in the cave, and 
their visages like unto roses flowering, and they, kneeling down, glorified 
God. And anon the bishop and the judge sent to Theodosius the emperor, 
praying him that he would come anon for to see the marvels of our Lord 
that he had late showed. And anon he arose up from the ground, and took 


off the sack in which he wept, and glorified our Lord. And came from 
Constantinople to Ephesus, and all they came against him, and ascended in 
to the mountain with him together, unto the saints in to the cave. 

And as soon as the blessed saints of our Lord saw the emperor come, 
their visages shone like to the sun. And the emperor entered then, and 
glorified our Lord and embraced them, weeping upon each of them, and 
said: I see you now like as I should see our Lord raising Lazarus. And then 
Maximian said to him: Believe us, for forsooth our Lord hath raised us 
tofore the day of the great resurrection. And to the end that thou believe 
firmly the resurrection of the dead people, verily we be raised as ye here 
see, and live. And in like wise as the child is in the womb of his mother 
without feeling harm or hurt, in the same wise we have been living and 
sleeping in Iying here without feeling of anything. And when they had said 
all this, they inclined their heads to the earth, and rendered their spirits at 
the command of our Lord Jesu Christ, and so died. Then the emperor arose, 
and fell on them, weeping strongly, and embraced them, and kissed them 
debonairly. And then he commanded to make precious sepulchres of gold 
and silver, and to bury their bodies therein. And in the same night they 
appeared to the emperor, and said to him that he should suffer them to lie on 
the earth like as they bad lain tofore till that time that our Lord had raised 
them, unto the time that they should rise again. Then commanded the 
emperor that the place should be adorned nobly and richly with precious 
stones, and all the bishops that would confess the resurrection should be 
assoiled. It is in doubt of that which is said that they slept three hundred and 
sixty-two years, for they were raised the year of our Lord four hundred and 
seventy-eight, and Decius reigned but one year and three months, and that 
was in the year of our Lord two hundred and seventy, and so they slept but 
two hundred and eight years. 


SS. Nazarien and Celsus 


Nazarien is said of Nazareus, that is as much to say as consecrate or clean, 
or departed or flowered, or keeping. In a man be found these five: 
Cogitation, affection, intention, action, and locution or speech. Cogitation 
or thought ought to be holy, affection clean, intention right, action just, and 
locution or speech moderate. All these things were in S. Nazarien. He had 
an holy cogitation or thought, and thereof he is said consecrate. He had 
affection clean, and thereof he is said clean. He had intention right, and 
thereof he is said departed. Intention is that departeth works, for of a simple 
eye cometh a bright body. Of a shrewd eye is made a dark body. He had 
action just, and thereof he is said flowered, for a just man shall flower like a 
lily. Speaking or locution moderate, and thereof he is said keeping, for he 
hath kept his ways in such wise that he had not trespassed in his tongue. 
Celsus is as much to say as high, for he enhanced him above himself, when 
he overcame his childish age by virtue of his courage. It is said that 
Ambrose, in the Book of Gervase and Prothase, hath rehearsed the life and 
passion of them. In some books it is read that there was a philosopher 
having devotion to Nazarien that wrote his passion, which Ceracius, which 
buried the bodies of the saints, laid it at the head of them. 

Nazarien was son of a nobleman named Africanus, but he was a Jew, and 
of S. Perpetua, a most christian woman, and come of the noblest of the 
Romans, and had been baptized of S. Peter the apostle. When he was nine 
years old he marvelled greatly seeing his father and mother so greatly to 
vary in the observation of their religion; for his mother kept the law of 
baptism, and his father followed the law of the Sabbath, wherefore to whom 
he might follow of them he doubted much, for they both laboured to draw 
him to their faith. At last by the will of God he followed the law of his 
mother, and received the holy baptism of S. Linus the pope. Which, when 
the father knew, he began to exhort and draw him from his holy purpose, 
and rehearsed to him by order all the manner of torments that were ordained 


for christian men, but he might not withdraw him from his holy purpose. 
That which is said, that he was baptized of Linus the pope, it is to 
understand that Linus was not then pope, but afterwards he was pope. 

Nazarien lived after his baptism many years, as it shall appear hereafter, 
which suffered martyrdom under Nero, which crucified Peter the last year 
of his reign. Then when Nazarien would in no wise assent to his father, but 
preached Christ most constantly, his kindred dreaded lest he should be slain, 
and at their request and prayer he departed out of Rome, and took with him 
seven sumpters charged and laden with riches and goods, which all he gave 
to poor people in the parts of Italy to which he came. And the tenth year 
that he departed from Rome he came to Placentia, and from thence to 
Milan, and found there Gervase and Prothase holden in prison, whom he 
comforted. And when it was known that Nazarien had comforted and 
encouraged the said martyrs, he was anon taken and brought to the prefect. 
And he, always abiding steadfastly in the faith and knowledging of Christ, 
was beaten with staves, and so cast out of the city; and as he went from 
place to place, his mother, which then was dead, appeared to him, and 
comforted him, and warned him that he should go into France, and so he 
did. And when he came into a town of France, which that hight Gemellus, 
and had converted much people to the faith of Jesu Christ, there was a noble 
woman which offered to him her son named Celsus, which was an elegant 
and fair child, praying him that he would baptize him and take him with 
him. And when the prefect of France heard thereof, he took him and the 
child Celsus, with their hands bounden behind them, and a chain on their 
necks, and put them in prison for to torment them on the morn. 

Then the wife of the prefect sent to him, affirming that it was not 
rightfully done that he should slay the innocents, but the gods almighty 
should presume to avenge them. By which words the prefect was corrected, 
and delivered the innocents, but charged and warned them that they should 
no more preach there. Then he came to the city of Treves and he was the 
first that preached Christ and converted many to the faith, and there edified 
a church. And when Cornelius, lieutenant of Nero, heard thereof, he sent 
thither an hundred knights for to take him. And they found him in an 
oratory that he had made, and took him and bound his hands, saying: The 
great Nero hath sent for thee; to whom Nazarien answered: The king all out 
of order, hath also knights out of order. Why came ye not honestly and said: 


Nero calleth thee? and I would have come. Then they led him bounden so to 
Nero; and Celsus the child weeping, they smote and buffeted him and 
constrained him to follow, and when Nero saw them he commanded to put 
them in prison till they there died by torments. And on a day when Nero 
sent his hunters to take wild beasts, suddenly a great multitude of wild 
beasts brake their ordinance, and entered the garden of Nero, where they 
slew and all torent many men, that Nero, all troubled, fled, and hurt his foot 
that unnethe he might come to his place, and after lay many a day, and 
might not remove for the pain of the wound. At the last he remembered of 
Nazarien and Celsus, and supposed his gods were wroth with him because 
he suffered them to live so long. Then, by the commandment of the 
emperor, knights beat them both and brought them tofore the emperor. Nero 
saw their visages shine like the sun, and he supposed that they had done it 
fantastically, to mock him by magic, and commanded them to put away 
their enchantments, and offer to the gods. Then was Nazarien led to the 
temple, and prayed that all men should go out. And then he made his 
prayers to God, and all the idols fell down and were broken. And when 
Nero heard that, he commanded to cast him into the sea. And if it happed 
that he escaped, they should follow and take him and burn him, and should 
take the ashes of him, and cast it into the sea. 

Nazarien then, and the child Celsus, were put in a ship and brought into 
the middle of the sea, and were both cast in, and anon about the ship arose a 
great tempest, and about them was great calm and tranquillity. When they 
then that were in the ship were afraid to be perished, and repented them of 
the harm and wickedness that they had committed on the saints, Nazarien 
with the child Celsus, walked upon the sea and appeared to them with a 
glad cheer and entered into the ship to them, and then, they believing, by his 
prayer the sea was appeased. And from thence they sailed and came to a 
place six hundred paces beside Genoa, where they long preached, and after 
came to Milan where they found Gervase and Prothase in the place where 
they had left them. And when Anolinus the provost heard that, he sent him 
in exile, and Celsus the child abode in the house with a noble woman. 
Nazarien then came to Rome and found his father, then old and christian, 
and enquired of him how he was christened, which said that Peter the 
apostle had appeared to him and bade him believe as his wife and son did. 
Then from thence he was exiled of the bishops unto Milan again, from 


whence tofore he was exiled to Rome, and was now compelled again with 
wrong to go to Rome, where he was presented to the provost with the child 
Celsus, which then was led out of the gate of Rome, which is named three 
walls, with the child Celsus, and there was beheaded. Whose bodies 
christian men took up and by night buried them in a garden. And the next 
night they appeared to a holy saint named Ceracius, saying that he should 
bury their bodies in his house more deeper for dread of Nero. To whom he 
said: I pray you first my lords that ye make my daughter whole of the palsy, 
which anon, when she was whole, he took the bodies, and as they 
commanded he did. 

Long time after this, God showed their bodies to S. Ambrose, and he left 
Celsus Iying in his place, and took up the body of Nazarien with as fresh 
blood as he had been buried the same day, smelling a marvellous sweet 
odour, incorrupt, with his hair and his beard, and brought it to the church of 
the apostles, and there buried it honorably, and after took up the body of 
Celsus and buried it in the same church. They suffered death about the year 
of our Lord fifty-seven. Of this martyr saith Ambrose in his preface: O thou 
holy noble champion and blessed martyr, shining by the shedding of thy 
blood, thou hast deserved to have the kingdom of heaven, which by the 
innumerable assaults of torments hast overcome the woodness of the tyrant 
by the constancy of faith, and hast gathered together a multitude of people 
to everlasting life. O thou martyr, of whose health the church joyeth more 
than the world joyed in his punishing: O thou blessed mother of her 
children glorified with torments, which led them not with wailing ne 
sorrowing to hell, but departing hence followed her with perpetual laud 
unto the heavenly kingdoms. All this and more saith S. Ambrose. 


St. Felix 


Felix is said of felicitas, that is blessedness; or else Felix as bearing strifes 
and tribulations of this world for everlasting life. Or Felix, bearing light or 
water to faith, which is to say, leading people to the faith. 

Felix was chosen pope instead of Liberius, and was ordained and sacred, 
for because Liberius the pope would not consent to the heresy of the Arians, 
he was sent into exile of Constantius, son of Constantine, and there abode 
three years, wherefore all the clergy of Rome ordained Felix to be pope by 
the will and consent of Liberius. And then this Felix assembled a council of 
forty-eight bishops and condemned Constantius as Arian and heretic, and 
two priests, which favoured and sustained him in his heresy. For which 
thing Constantius was wroth and chased Felix out of his bishopric, and 
called again Liberius by this covenant, that he should be partner with him 
and the other whom Felix had condemned. And Liberius, which was 
tormented by the grievousness of his exile, submitted him unto the evil 
heresy, and thus the persecution grew more, in so much that many priests 
and clerks were slain within the church, without that Liberius defended 
them. And Felix, which was cast out of his bishopric, dwelled in his own 
heritage, of which he was put out, and martyred by smiting off his head, 
about the year of our Lord three hundred and forty. 


SS. Simplicien, Faustin, and Beatrice 


Simplicien is as much to say as simple, or without any pleat of falsehood. 
He was simple by meekness and humility, for he humbled himself to 
receive martyrdom; he was knowing, for he knew the christian faith, and for 
the faith he suffered martyrdom. Faustin is as much to say as fortunate. 
Beatrice is to say holding blessedness, or it is said of beata, that is blessed, 
and of ares, that is virtue, which is a blessed virtue. And Beatrice is said, 
sorrowful or heavy, for she was sorrowful of the passion of her brethren, 
and she was blessed by her martyrdom. 

Simplicien and Faustin, brethren, when they would not by no constraint 
do sacrifice to the idols, and refused it utterly, they suffered many torments 
at Rome under Diocletian, and at last sentence was given against them, and 
they were beheaded and their bodies cast into Tiber, the river. And Beatrice, 
their sister, took up the bodies of them and buried them honourably. 
Lucretius, which was provost of Rome, went on a time playing about the 
heritage of Beatrice, and saw her, and made her to be taken, and 
commanded her that she should make sacrifice to his gods, and she refused 
it. And Lucretius made his servants to strangle her in a night and let her lie. 
And Lucia, the virgin, took away the body and buried it with her brethren, 
and after that Lucretius entered into their heritage. And thus as he assailed 
the martyrs, and did do make a great feast to his friends, and as he sat at 
dinner, a young child that lay wound in small clouts in his mother’s lap, 
which yet sucked, sprang out of the lap of his mother that held him, and all 
men seeing, escried and said: O thou Lucretius, hear and understand, thou 
hast slain and assailed the martyrs of God, and therefore thou art given into 
the possession of the fiend. And then anon Lucretius trembled and feared, 
and was forthwith ravished of the devil, and was so tormented by three 
hours of the devil that he died at that same dinner. And when they that were 
there saw that, they were converted to the faith, and recounted to all men 


how the passion of S Beatrice was avenged at the same dinner. And they 
suffered death about the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty-seven. 


St. Martha 


S. Martha, hostess of our Lord Jesu Christ, was born of a royal kindred. Her 
father was named Syro and her mother Encharia. The father of her was 
duke of Syria and places maritime, and Martha with her sister possessed by 
the heritage of their mother three places, that was, the castle Magdalen, and 
Bethany and a part of Jerusalem. It is nowhere read that Martha had ever 
any husband ne fellowship of man, but she as a noble hostess ministered 
and served our Lord, and would also that her sister should serve him and 
help her, for she thought that all the world was not sufficient to serve such a 
guest. After the ascension of our Lord, when the disciples were departed, 
she with her brother Lazarus and her sister Mary, also S. Maximin which 
baptized them, and to whom they were committed of the Holy Ghost, and 
many others, were put into a ship without sail, oars, or rudder governail, of 
the paynims, which by the conduct of our Lord they came all to Marseilles, 
and after came to the territory of Aquense or Aix, and there converted the 
people to the faith. Martha was right facound of speech, and courteous and 
gracious to the sight of the people. 

There was that time upon the river of Rhone, in a certain wood between 
Arles and Avignon, a great dragon, half beast and half fish, greater than an 
ox, longer than an horse, having teeth sharp as a sword, and horned on 
either side, head like a lion, tail like a serpent, and defended him with two 
wings on either side, and could not be beaten with cast of stones ne with 
other armour, and was as strong as twelve lions or bears; which dragon lay 
hiding and lurking in the river, and perished them that passed by and 
drowned ships. He came thither by sea from Galicia, and was engendered of 
Leviathan, which is a serpent of the water and is much wood, and of a beast 
called Bonacho, that is engendered in Galicia. And when he is pursued he 
casts out of his belly behind, his ordure, the space of an acre of land on 
them that follow him, and it is bright as glass, and what it toucheth it 
burneth as fire. To whom Martha, at the prayer of the people, came into the 


wood, and found him eating a man. And she cast on him holy water, and 
showed to him the cross, which anon was overcome, and standing still as a 
sheep, she bound him with her own girdle, and then was slain with spears 
and glaives of the people. The dragon was called of them that dwelled in the 
country Tarasconus, whereof, in remembrance of him that place is called 
Tarasconus, which tofore was called Nerluc, and the Black Lake, because 
there be woods shadowous and black. And there the blessed Martha, by 
licence of Maximin her master, and of her sister, dwelled and abode in the 
same place after, and daily occupied in prayers and in fastings, and 
thereafter assembled and were gathered together a great convent of sisters, 
and builded a fair church at the honour of the blessed Mary virgin, where 
she led a hard and a sharp life. She eschewed flesh and all fat meat, eggs, 
cheese and wine; she ate but once a day. An hundred times a day and an 
hundred times a night she kneeled down and bowed her knees. 

On a time, at Avignon, when she preached between the town and the river 
of Rhone, there was a young man on that other side of the river desiring to 
hear her words, and had no boat to pass over. He began to swim naked, but 
he was suddenly taken by the strength of the water, and anon suffocate and 
drowned, whose body unnethe was found the next day. And when it was 
taken up, it was presented at the feet of Martha for to be raised to life. She 
then, in manner of a cross, fell down to the ground and prayed in this 
manner: O Adonay, Lord Jesu Christ, which raisedst sometime my well- 
beloved brother, behold my most dear guest to the faith of them that stand 
here, and raise this child. And she took him by the hand, and forthwith he 
arose living and received the holy baptism. 

Eusebius telleth in the book of the Historia Ecclesiastica that a woman 
named Emorissa, after that she was healed of our Lord, she made in her 
court an image like unto Jesu Christ, with cloth and hem, like as she saw 
him when she was healed, and worshipped him much devoutly. The herbs 
that grew under the image tofore that she had touched the hem, were of no 
virtue, but, after that she had touched it, they were of so much virtue that 
many sick people by them were healed. That woman Emorissa, whom our 
Lord healed, Ambrose saith that it was Martha. S. Jerome saith, and it is 
had in Historia Tripartita, that Julianus Apostata took away that image that 
Emorissa made, and set his own there, which, with the stroke of thunder, 
was all tobroken. Our Lord came to her a year tofore her death, and showed 


to her that she should depart out of this world, and all that year she was sick 
and laboured in the fevers, and eight days tofore her death she heard the 
heavenly fellowship of angels bearing her sister’s soul into heaven, and 
anon did do come all the convent of brethren and of sisters, and said to 
them: My friends and most sweet fellows, I pray you to rejoice and enjoy 
with me, for I see the fellowship of angels bear the soul of my sister Mary 
unto heaven. O most fair and sweet sister, thou livest now with thy master 
and my guest in the blessed seat in heaven. And then anon Martha said to 
them that were present, that her death was nigh, and bade to light the tapers 
about her, and that they should wake unto her death. And about midnight 
tofore the day of her death, they that should watch her were heavy of sleep 
and slept, and there came a great wind and extinguished and did out the 
lights. She then, seeing a great tourbe of wicked spirits, began to pray and 
said: My father Eli, my dear guest, these deceivers be gathered for to 
devour me, bringing written, all the evil deeds that ever I did. O blessed Eli 
be not withdrawn from me, but intend in to mine help; and forthwith she 
saw her sister coming to her, holding a brand in her hand, and lighted the 
tapers and lamps, and as each of them called other by their name, Christ 
came to them saying: Come, my well-beloved hostess, for where I am thou 
shalt be with me. Thou hast received me in thine harbour and I shall receive 
thee in mine heaven, and all them that call upon thee, I shall hear them for 
thy love. Then the hour of her death approaching, she commanded that she 
should be borne out of the house that she might behold and look up into 
heaven, and to lay her on the earth, and to hold the sign of the cross tofore 
her, and saying these words, she prayed: My sweet guest, I beseech thee to 
keep me, thy poor creature, and like as thou hast vouchsafed to be lodged 
with me, so I beseech thee to receive me into thine heavenly harbour. And 
then she bade that the passion after Luke should be read tofore her, and 
when this was said: Pater, in manus tuas commendo spiritum meum, she 
gave up her spirit and died in our Lord. The next day following, that was 
the Sunday, whiles they said lauds about her body, and did her obsequies, 
and about the hour of tierce, at Petrogoricke, our Lord appeared to the 
blessed Frontonius singing mass, which after the epistle slept in his chair, 
and said to him: My wellbeloved Frontonius, if thou wilt fulfil that thou 
behightest long sith to my hostess Martha, arise anon and follow me. 
Whose commandment he obeyed, and suddenly both came to Tarascona, 


and singing the office about the body and the other answering, they with 
their own hands laid the body into the sepulchre. And troth it was that at 
Petrogoricke, when they had sung in the choir and the deacon should go 
read the gospel and receive the benediction, they awoke the bishop, 
demanding the benediction. Then the bishop awoke and said: Why have ye 
awakened me, my brethren? Our Lord Jesu Christ hath led me to his hostess 
Martha, and we have laid her in her sepulchre. Now send _ thither 
messengers for to fetch our ring of gold and our gloves, which whiles I 
made me ready to bury her, I delivered them to the sexton, and I have 
forgotten them there because ye awoke me so soon. Then were messengers 
sent forth, and as the bishop said, they found his ring and one glove which 
they brought again, and that other the sexton retained for a witness and 
memory. And the blessed Frontonius added thereto, saying that after her 
sepulture, a brother of the same place, a learned man in the law, demanded 
of our Lord what was his name?To whom he answered not, but showed a 
book open in his hand in which was written this versicle: In everlasting 
memory shall be my rightful hostess, and she shall dread none evil in the 
last day; and when he should turn the leaves of the book, in every leaf he 
found that same written, where afterward many miracles were showed and 
done at her tomb. Then Clovis, king of France, was after this made a 
christian man, and baptized of S. Remigius, and suffering great pain in his 
reins, came to her tomb and there received very health. For which cause he 
enriched that place, and the space of three miles way about on both sides of 
the river of Rhone, as well towns as castles, he gave to the same place, and 
that place he made free. Martilla, her servant, wrote her life, which 
afterward went into Sclavonia, and there preached the gospel of Christ, and 
after ten years, from the death of Martha, she rested in our Lord. Then let us 
pray to this blessed Martha, hostess of our Lord, that after this short life we 
may be harboured in heaven with our blessed Lord Jesu Christ, to whom be 
given joy, laud and praising, world without end. Amen. 


Abdon and Sennen 


Abdon is said of abscin in Greek, which is as much to say as cutte in Latin, 
and dolos, which is to say, as seeing. He was cut and hewn in his body and 
saw God by martyrdom. Sennen is said of senos in Greek, which is as much 
to say as wit, and en, that is, in, and thereof is Sennen as in wit, or senex as 
old, as who says he was old in wit. 

Abdon and Sennen suffered martyrdom under Decius the emperor. When 
Decius the emperor had surmounted Babylon and the other provinces, he 
found some christian men within the city, and brought them with him 
bounden to the city of Corduba. And made them there to die by divers 
torments. And then Abdon and Sennen, which were as governors of the 
country, took the bodies and buried them. Then were they accused and 
brought to Decius, and he did do lead them with him bounden in chains to 
Rome. Then were they brought tofore Decius, and tofore the senators. Then 
was it commanded that they should do sacrifice, and they should have all 
their things freely, or else they should be devoured by bitings of wild beasts. 
But they despised to make sacrifice, and spit against the false idols and 
Statues; and then were they drawn to the place of martyrdom, and made to 
be brought to them two lions and two bears, which did to them none harm 
ne touched them not, but rather kept them from harm. Then began they to 
cast spears and swords at them, and at last they were all tohewen with 
swords, and then they were bound by the feet and drawn through the town 
unto the idol of the sun, and when they had lain there three days, Quirinus, 
sub-deacon, took the bodies up and buried them in his house. And they 
suffered death about the year of our Lord two hundred and fifty-three. 


St. Germain 


Germain is said of germ and ana that is, high. This is to say, sovereign 
germ. Three things be found in seed germining, that is to wit, natural heat, 
humour nutrimental, and reason of seed. Then the holy S. Germain is said 
as seed germining. For in him was heat by burning of love, humour by 
fatness of devotion, and reason of the seed by virtue of predication, by 
which he engendered much people to the faith and in good manners. And 
Constance the priest wrote his life to S. Severin, bishop of Auxerre. 
Germain was of much noble lineage, born in the city of Auxerre, and was 
taught and informed well in the arts liberal. And after, he went to Rome for 
to learn the science of the decretals, droits and law. And there received he 
so much of dignity that the senate sent him unto France for to have and 
obtain the dignity of the duchy of all Burgundy. And thus as he governed 
the city more diligently than all the others, there was in the midst of the city 
a tree, which was a pine, on which men hung on the branches, for the great 
marvel of their hunting, the heads of wild beasts. But S. Amadour, which 
was bishop of that city, reproved them of such vanities, and warned them, 
and desired that they should hew down that tree to the end that none ill 
occasion might come to the christian men; but they would not consent 
thereto in no manner. And on a time when Germain was not in the town, the 
bishop did do cut down this tree and made it to be burnt. And when 
Germain knew it, he was much angry and forgat the christian religion, and 
came with a great multitude of knights and assayed if he might slay the 
bishop. And then the bishop knew, by revelation divine, that Germain 
should be his successor, and gave place to his woodness, and went to the 
city of Autun, and after he came again to Auxerre. And then he shut and 
enclosed subtilly Germain within the church, and there sacred him, and said 
that he should be his successor in the bishopric, and so he was. For anon 
after S. Amadour died, and all the people required Germain to be bishop, 
and then he gave all his riches to poor people, and changed his wife into his 


sister, and tormented so his body by the space of thirty years that he never 
ate bread of wheat, ne drank wine, ne he used no pottage, and would have 
no Salt to savour his meat, and twice in the year he drank wine, and that was 
at Christmas and at Easter, and to quench and to take away the savour of the 
wine, he put in plenty of water, and in his refection, he took of the ashes 
after his barley bread, and fasted every day, and ate never till night. In 
winter ne in summer he had but one clothing, that was the hair, his coat and 
his gown, and if it so happed that he gave not his vestment to any poor man 
he wore it so long that it was broken and unpieced. His bed was all 
environed with ashes, and hair, and with a sack, and had not his head 
addressed upon a pillow more higher than his shoulders. But every day he 
wept, and bare about his neck relics of saints. He ware none other clothing. 
He wore seldom hosen or shoon, and seldom was gird; and the life that he 
lived was above man’s power, his life was such that it was great miracle and 
pity to see his flesh; and was as a thing not credible; and he did so many 
miracles that but if his merits had gone before, they should have been 
trowed fantastic. 

On a time he was harboured in a place where every night the table was 
made ready for to eat after supper, when men had supped, and he was much 
amarvelled thereof, and demanded of the host of the house wherefore they 
made ready for to eat after supper. And the host said to him, that it was for 
his neighbours, which would come and drink one after the other. And that 
night S. Germain established him to wake for to see what it was. It was not 
long after that there came thither a great multitude of devils, and came to 
the table in guise of men and women. And when the holy man saw them, he 
commanded them that they should not go away, and after he sent for to 
wake the neighbours on all sides, in such wise that every body was found in 
his bed, and in their houses, and made the people to come and see if they 
knew any of them, but they said nay. And then he showed them that they 
were devils, whereof the people were much abashed because the devils had 
mocked them so. And then S. Germain conjured that they never after 
returned thither ne came more there. 

That same time S. Lupus flourished which was bishop of Troyes; the city 
was assieged of the king Attila, and S. Lupus went upon the gate, and cried 
and demanded what he was that so letted them. To whom he said: I am 
Attila, the scourge of God. And then the meek bishop answered and said: I 


am Lupus, alas, the waster of the flock of God, and have need of the 
scourge of God, and commanded then to open the gates. And the people of 
the king Attila were all made blind by the will of God, so that they passed 
through the town, and saw no man of the city ne did no harm to any body. 
Then the blessed Germain took with him S. Lupus, and they both went into 
Britain whereas the heresies then were; but when they were on the sea a 
great tempest came and arose, which by the prayer of S. Germain anon 
ceased, and then they were received honestly of the people of the country, 
whose coming devils had said tofore, which S. Germain had cast out of 
bodies that they had vexed, and when they had overcome the heresies they 
returned again unto their own places. 

On a time it happed that S. Germain lay sick in a street, which street was 
afire. To whom the people came and desired to bear him out of the street for 
dread of the fire, but he would not be borne thence, but put himself against 
the fire, which burnt all about him, and touched not him ne the house that 
he was in. 

Another time he returned into Britain for the heresies. One of his 
disciples followed him hastily, and fell sick by the way, and died there. And 
when S. Germain returned, he demanded to see the sepulchre of his disciple 
that was dead, and it was opened to him. And he called him by his name, 
and demanded him what he did and made, and if he would dwell any more 
with him, and anon the body spake, and said that he was well, and all things 
were sweet to him, and would no more be called again into this world he 
said. And the saint granted him that he should be in rest, and he laid down 
his head and slept in our Lord. 

He preached on a time in Britain so much, that the king denied him 
lodging, and his people. Then it happed that the king’s cowherd went with 
his portion that he fetched at the palace, and bare it to his little house. And 
he saw the blessed Germain and his men seek their lodging where they 
might be harboured that night. And the cowherd brought them into his 
house, and saw that they had much hunger. But he had not meat enough for 
him and for his guests. This cowherd had but one calf, which he did do slay 
for to give to them, and he received them debonairly with the little good 
that he had. And when they had supped and had said graces, S. Germain 
bade him bring to him the bones of the calf and to lay them upon the skin. 
And after made his prayer to God, and anon the calf arose to life without 


tarrying. And on the mom S. Germain came hastily to the king, and 
demanded him why he had denied him lodging. Then the king, being sore 
abashed, could not answer. Then he said to the king: Go out, and leave thy 
realm to one better than thou art. And then S. Germain ordained the 
cowherd to be governor of the realm. Then as the Saxons fought against the 
Britons and saw that they were but a few men, and saw the holy men pass 
by them, they called them, and the saints preached so much to them that 
they came to the grace of baptism. And on Easter day they cast off their 
armour. and through burning charity of faith purposed to fight. And when 
that other party heard that, they purposed to go against them hardily. And S. 
Germain hid himself apart with his people, and warned them, when he 
should cry Alleluia ! that they should answer Alleluia! And when the said 
S. Germain had cried: Alleluia! and the other had answered, their enemies 
had so great fear, that they cast away all their armours, and had weened 
verily that all the mountains had fallen on them, and heaven also, and so all 
afraid fled away. 

On a time as S. Germain passed by Autun, he went to the tomb of S. 
Cassian and enquired of him how it was with him. And he answered him 
out of the tomb and said: I am in sweet rest, and abide the coming of our 
Redeemer; and he said again: Rest thou then still in the name of our Lord, 
and pray for us devoutly, that we may deserve the holy joys of the 
resurrection. And when S. Germain came in to Ravenna, he was received 
much honorably of the Queen Placida, and of Valentinian her son. And at 
the hour of supper she sent to him a right great vessel of silver full of 
delicious meat, the which he retained for to give to poor men. And instead 
hereof, he sent to the queen a dish of tree and a barley loaf, the which she 
received gladly, and after did do cover the dish with silver, and kept it long, 
with great devotion. 

On a time when the lady had bidden him for to dine with her, he granted 
it debonairly, and because he was weary of travail and fastings, he rode 
from his hostel unto the palace upon an ass, and whiles he dined his ass 
died. And when the queen knew that his ass was dead, she was much 
sorrowful, and did do present to him a right good horse of right great 
beauty, and great. And when he saw him so richly adorned and arrayed, he 
would not take it, but said: Show me mine ass, for he that brought me hither 
shall bring me home. And went to the dead ass, and said: Arise, and let us 


return home, and anon he arose and awoke, as he had slept, and as he had 
had no harm. And then S. Germain mounted on his ass and rode to his 
lodging, but ere he departed from Ravenna, he said that he should not be 
long in this world; and a while after he fell sick of the fevers or axes, and 
the seventh day after passed out of this world unto our Lord, and his body 
was bore into France, like as he had desired of the queen, and he died 
about the year of our Lord four hundred and twenty-one. 

S. Germain had promised to S. Eusebius, which was bishop of Vercelli, 
that when he returned he would hallow him his church that he had founded. 
And when S. Eusebius understood that he was dead, he would himself 
hallow his church, and did do light the tapers. But the ofter they lighted 
them, so oft they went out, and were quenched, and when S. Eusebius saw 
this, he apperceived well that the hallowing was done, or else it should be 
done another time, or it should be reserved to another bishop. And when the 
body of S. Germain was brought to Vercelli, as soon as his body was 
brought into the church, all the tapers were lighted by themselves by God’s 
grace. Then S. Eusebius remembered of the promise of S. Germain, and that 
which he had promised, living, he accomplished it being dead. But it is not 
to be understood that this was the great Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli, that 
this was done in his time. For he died under Valens the emperor, and from 
the death of him unto the death of S. Gerrnain was more than fifty years. 
But this was another Eusebius under whom this thing was done. Then let us 
pray unto this holy Germain, that he pray for us to God Almighty, that after 
this life we may come to everlasting bliss in heaven. Amen. 


St. Eusebius 


Eusebius is said of eu, which is as much to say as good, and sebe, that is, 
eloquence or station. Or Eusebius is as much to say as worship; he had 
bounty in sanctification, eloquence in defence of the faith, station in the 
steadfastness of martyrdom, and good worshipping in the reverence of God. 

Eusebius was always a virgin, and whilst he was yet young in the faith he 
received baptism and name of Eusebius the pope, in which baptism the 
hands of angels were seen that lifted him out of the font. On a day a certain 
lady was esprised of his beauty, and would have gone to his chamber, and 
the angels kept the door in such wise that she might not enter, and on the 
mom she went to him and kneeled down at his feet, and required of him 
mercy and forgiveness of that she had been in will to have made him sin, 
and he pardoned her debonairly. And when he was ordained to be a priest, 
he shone in so great holiness, that when he sang the solemnities of the 
masses the angels served him. After this, when the heresy of the Arians had 
infected all Italy, and Constantine the emperor favouring them, Julius the 
pope sacred Eusebius into bishop of Vercelli the city, the which held the 
principate of the other cities in Italy. And when the heretics heard say that, 
they shut fast the doors of the church, which was of our Blessed Lady and 
Blessed Virgin S. Mary. Then the blessed saint kneeled down, and anon the 
doors opened by his prayer. Then put he out Eugenius, bishop of Milan, 
which was corrupted of this evil heresy, and ordained in his place Denis, a 
man right catholic. And thus Eusebius purged all the church of the occident, 
and Anastasius purged the orient of the heresy Arian. Arius was a priest of 
Alexandria, which said and affirmed that Christ was a pure creature, and 
said that he was not God, and for us was made, that we by him as by an 
instrument were made of God. And therefore Constantine ordained a 
council at Nice whereas this error was condemned. And after this Arius 
died of a miserable death, for he voided all his entrails beneath at his 
fundament. And Constantius, son of Constantine, was corrupt with this 


heresy, for which cause this Constantius had great hate against Eusebius, 
and assembled a council of many bishops, and called Denis, and sent many 
letters to Eusebius, and he knew well that the malice of him was so great 
that he deigned not come to him. Wherefore the emperor established against 
the excusation of him that the council should be solemnised at Milan which 
was nigh to him. And when he saw that Eusebius was not there, he 
commanded to the Arians that they should write their faith and send it to 
Denis, bishop of Milan, and twenty-nine bishops he made subscribe the 
same faith. And when Eusebius heard that, he issued out of his city for to go 
to Milan, and said well tofore that he should sufler much. And thus as he 
came to a flood for to go to Milan, the ship tarried long on that other side of 
the river, but the ship came at his commandment and bare him over and his 
fellowship, without governor. Then the foresaid Denis came against him 
and kneeled down to his feet and required pardon. And when Eusebius 
could not be turned by gifts ne by menaces of this emperor, he said tofore 
them all: Ye say that the Son is less than the Father, wherefore have ye then 
made my son and my disciple greater than me? for the disciple is not above 
the master, nor the son above the father. Then were they moved by this 
reason, and showed to him the writing that they had made and Denis had 
written, and they said that he had written, and he said: Nay, I shall not 
subscribe after my son, to whom I am sovereign by authority, but burn this 
writing, and after write another, if ye will, ere I shall write. And thus by the 
will of God that schedule was burnt, which Denis and the twenty-nine 
bishops had subscribed, and then the Arians wrote again another schedule 
and delivered it to Eusebius and to the other bishops for to subscribe, but 
the bishops, enhardened of Eusebius, would in no wise consent to 
subscribe, but they were glad that thilke schedule, which by constraint they 
had subscribed, was burnt. Then was Constantius angry, and delivered 
Eusebius to the will of the Arians, and anon they drew him from the middle 
of the bishops and beat him cruelly, and drew him from the highest of the 
palace by the steps down to the lowest, and from the lowest to the highest, 
unto the time that his head was all tobruised and bled much blood, and yet 
he would not consent to them. And then they bound his hands behind him, 
and after, drew him with a cord about his neck, and he thanked God, and 
said that he was all ready for to die for the defence of the faith of holy 
Church. Then Constantius exiled Liberius the pope, Denis, Paulinus, and all 


the other bishops that Eusebius had enhardened. And then the Arians led 
Eusebius into Jerapolin, a city of Palestine, and enclosed him in a strait 
place, in so much that it was strait and short that he might not stretch out his 
feet, ne turn him from one side to another, and he had his head so strait that 
he might not move it, ne tum hither ne thither his members in no manner, 
save only his shoulders and arms, the place was so strait in Iength and in 
breadth. And when Constantius was dead, Julian succeeded him, and would 
please every man, and commanded that all the bishops which had been 
exiled should be repealed, and the temples of the gods to be opened, and 
would that all men should use peace under what law he were. And by this 
occasion Eusebius issued out of prison and came to Athanasius, and told to 
him what he had suffered. Then Julian died, and Jovinian reigned, and the 
Arians ceased. S. Eusebius returned to the town of Vercelli, where the 
people received him with great joy. And after, when Valens reigned, the 
Arians came again in their forces, and entered into the house of Eusebius, 
and stoned him with stones, and so put him to death, and he died debonairly 
in our Lord, and was buried in tbe church that he had made. And it is said 
that he impetred and gat grace of our Lord that no Arian might live in that 
city. And after the chronicles he lived eighty-eight years. He flourished 
about the year of our Lord three hundred and fifty. 


The Seven Maccabees 


There were seven Maccabees with their worshipful mother, and a priest 
named Eleazar which would eat no swine’s flesh because it was defended in 
their law. And after that it is contained in the first book of the Maccabees, 
they suffered great torments, and such as never were heard tofore, and it is 
to understand that the church of the orient maketh the solemnities of the 
saints of that one and of that other Testament. And the church of the 
occident maketh no feast of them of the Old Testament, save of the 
Innocents, because that the souls of the saints of that time descended into 
hell, but she maketh feast of the Innocents because Jesu Christ was slain in 
every each of them, and also of the Maccabees. And there be four reasons 
wherefore the church maketh solemnities of the Maccabees, howbeit that 
they descended into hell. The first reason is because they had prerogative of 
martyrdom not tofore like heard, and above that any other of the Old 
Testament have suffered. And therefore be they privileged that their passion 
be solemnised by their merit. And this reason is set in Scholastica Historia. 
The second reason is for the representation of the mystery, the number of 
seven is universal and general. And by them be understood and signified all 
the fathers of the Old Testament worthy to be solemnised. And howbeit that 
the church maketh not solemnity of them because they descended into hell, 
and also because that there came such a multitude of new saints, 
nevertheless in these seven is done reverence to them all. For as it is said by 
the number of seven is assigned an university. The third is because of the 
ensample of suffering. And there be purposed in example of good christian 
men for two things, that is to say the constancy; after the constancy of them 
they be enhardened in the love of the faith, and also for to suflfer for the 
law of the gospel, like as they did for the law of Moses. The fourth reason is 
for because of their torments. For they suffered such torments for their law 
that they held for to defend like as christian men do for the law of the 


gospel. And Master John Beleth assigneth these three last reasons in his 
sum of the office. 


The feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, at Lammas 


The feast of S. Peter the apostle that is called ad Vincula was established for 
four causes. That is to wit, in remembrance of the deliverance of S. Peter, 
and in mind of deliverance of Alexander, for to destroy the customs of the 
paynims and for to get absolution of spiritual bonds. And the first cause 
which is in remembrance of S. Peter. For as it is said in the History 
Scholastic that Herod Agrippa went to Rome, and was right familiar with 
Gaius, nephew of Tiberius emperor. And on a day as Herod was in a chariot 
brought with Gaius, he lifted up his hands unto heaven and said: I would 
gladly see the death of this old fellow Peter, and the Lord of all the world. 
And the chariot man heard this word said of Herod, and anon told it to 
Tiberius. Wherefore Tiberius set Herod in prison. And as he was there he 
beheld on a day by him a tree, and saw upon the branches of this tree an 
owl which sat thereon, and another prisoner which was with him, that 
understood well divinations. said to him: Thou shalt be anon delivered, and 
shalt be enhanced to be a king, in such wise that thy friends shall have envy 
at thee, and thou die in that prosperity. And know thou for truth, that when 
thou shalt see the owl over thee, at the end of five days after thou shalt die 
for certain. And anon after Tiberius died, and Gaius was emperor. Which 
delivered Herod out of prison and enhanced him gloriously, and sent him as 
king into Judea, and anon as he came he sent his puissance, and set hand to 
for to put some of the church to affliction, and did do slay James, brother of 
S. John the Evangelist, with a sword, before the day of Easter. And because 
it was a thing agreeable, and pleased the Jews, he took Peter on Easter-day, 
and enclosed him fast in prison, and would after Easter bring him forth and 
show him to the people and slay him, but the angel came marvellously, and 
unbound him and loosed his chains, and sent him forth all quit to the service 
of preaching the Word of God. And the felony of this king suffered not to 
abide any dilation of vengeance, for the next day following, he made to 
come the keepers for to begin to torment them with divers pains for the 


fleeing of Peter, but he was let to do that, that the deliverance grieved them 
not. For he went hastily to Cesarea and there was smitten of an angel and 
died. Thus rehearseth Josephus in the Book of Antiquity. For when he came 
into Cesarea, all the men and women of that province came to him, and 
when the day came that he should go in judgment and take possession of 
the country, he went and clad him with a vestment of tissue marvellously 
shining of gold and silver, and when the sun smote and shone on it, it was 
more shining than the sun. For it was so bright that no man might behold it, 
and the brightness was like red metal, and gave fear and dread to them that 
looked thereon, and therefore the pride of him was so great that, he better 
seemed a man made by craft than by nature human. And then the people 
began to cry and say: We have seen thee till now like a man, but now we 
confess that thou art above nature human. And thus as he was flattered with 
honours, and refused not divine worship, he being there set, he saw above 
his head an owl sitting, which was messenger of his hasty death. And when 
he had apperceived the owl, and beheld the people that were there 
assembled and come at his commandment, he said to them: Certainly, I that 
am your lord shall die within five days. For he knew it well, because the 
diviner had told him that he should die within fire days that he had seen the 
owl sitting above him. And incontinent, after this thing thus accomplished, 
he was smitten suddenly in such wise that worms ate his bowels, and on the 
fifth day he died. And this saith Josephus. And because then in 
remembrance of the deliverance of S. Peter prince of the apostles from the 
cruel vengeance of the cruel tyrant, which as soon as he was enhanced to be 
king went to pursue and destroy the church, therefore the church halloweth 
the feast of S. Peter ad vincula. And the epistle is sung in the mass in which 
this deliverance is witnessed here to be done. 

The second cause of the establishing of this feast was because Alexander 
the pope, which was the sixth after Peter, and Hermes, provost of Rome, 
which was converted to the faith by the same Alexander, were holden in 
divers places in the prison of Quirinus the judge. Which judge said to 
Hermes the provost: I marvel of thee that art so wise a man, that thou wilt 
leave the great worldly honours that thou hast, and the great riches that thou 
receivest of thy provostry, and wilt thou leave all these things for dreaming 
of another life. To whom Hermes said: Tofore this time I despised and 
scored, and weened there had been none other life than this. Quirinus 


answered: Make proof to me that there is another life, and anon I shall 
apply me to thy faith. To whom Hermes said: Alexander, whom thou 
holdest in thy prison, shall inform thee better than I. Then Quirinus cursed 
Alexander, and said to him: I will that thou shalt make proof of this thing to 
me, and thou sendest me to Alexander, whom I hold bounden in chains for 
his evil deeds. Truly I shall double the prison upon thee and Alexander, and 
I shall set watch upon you. And if I find thee with him or him with thee, I 
Shall verily give faith to thine and his words. And then he doubled their 
keepers and showed this to Alexander, and then Alexander prayed to God, 
and an angel came to him and brought him into the prison to Hermes. And 
when Quirinus came to the prison he found them both together, whereof he 
was much amarvelled. And then Hermes recounted to Quirinus how 
Alexander had healed his son and raised him from death. And Quirinus then 
said to Alexander: I have a daughter named Balbina which is sick of the 
gout, if thou mayst heal her, I promise thee that I shall receive thy faith if 
thou mayst get for her health. To whom Alexander said: Go anon, and bring 
her to me into my prison. And Quirinus said to him: How may I find thee in 
thy prison and art here? And Alexander said: Go thy way anon, for he that 
brought me hither shall soon bring me thither. And Quirinus went then and 
fetched his daughter, and brought her into the prison where Alexander was 
and found him there, and then kneeled down to his feet. And his daughter 
began to kiss the chains with which S. Alexander was bounden, hoping 
thereby to receive her health. And S. Alexander said to her: Daughter, kiss 
not my chains, but seek the chains of S. Peter and kiss them with devotion, 
and thou shalt receive thy health. And anon, Quirinus did do seek the chains 
of Peter and they were found. And Alexander did the daughter do kiss them, 
and anon as she had kissed them she received her health and was all whole. 
Then Quirinus demanded pardon and forgiveness, and delivered Alexander 
out of prison, and received the holy baptism, he and all his meiny and many 
others. Then Alexander established this feast to be hallowed alway the first 
day of August, and did do make a church in the honour of S. Peter, whereas 
he set the chains and named it S. Peter ad vincula. And to that church come 
much people at that solemnity, and the people kiss there the bonds and 
chains of S. Peter. The third cause of this establishment, after Bede, is this: 
Antony and Octavius were so conjoined together by affinity, that they 
departed between them two the empire of the world. Octavius had in the 


occident Italy, France, and Spain, and Antony had in the east, Asia, Pontus, 
and Africa. Antony was wild, jolly, and ribald, and had the sister of 
Octavius to his wife, and left her, and took Cleopatra, which was Queen of 
Egypt; and for this cause Octavius had him in great despite, and went with 
force of arms against Antony in Asia, and overcame him in all things. Then 
Antony and Cleopatra fled as vanquished, and slew themselves by great 
sorrow, and Octavius destroyed entirely the realm of Egypt, and made it to 
be under the Romans. And from thence he went in all the haste he might 
into Alexandria, and despoiled it of all riches and brought them to Rome, 
and increased so the common profit of Rome that there was given for one 
penny that which tofore was sold for four. And because the battles of the 
people had wasted and destroyed the city of Rome, he renewed it, saying: I 
found it covered with tiles, and I shall leave it now covered with marble. 
And for these causes he was made emperor, and the first that ever was 
called Augustus. And of him been all other that come after him called 
Augustus. Like as after his uncle Julius Cesar they be called Cesarians. 
Also this month of August which tofore was called Sextilis, the people 
entitled it to his name and called it Augustus, in the honour and 
remembrance of the victory of the emperor that he had the first day of this 
month. In so much that all the Romans made that day great solemnity unto 
the time of Theodosius the emperor, which began to reign the year of our 
Lord four hundred and twenty-six. Then Eudosia, daughter of the said 
Theodosius the emperor, and wife of Valens, went by a vow to Jerusalem, 
and there a Jew gave to her for great love a great gift. And they were the 
bonds, that is to wit the two chains, with which S. Peter under Herod was 
bounden with. Whereof she was much joyous, and when she returned to 
Rome she saw that the Romans hallowed the first day of August in the 
honour of an emperor paynim which was dead. Then was she much 
sorrowful because they did so much honour to a man damned, and thought 
that they might not lightly be withdrawn from this custom. But if she might 
so much do, she would not leave it thus, but that it should be made in the 
honour of S. Peter, and that all the people should name that day the day of 
S. Peter ad vincula. And hereof she had collation with S. Pelagius the pope, 
and brought them with fair words to that, that the remembrance of the 
prince of paynims was forgotten, and the memory of the prince of the 
apostles was hallowed. And it pleased right well to all the people. Then she 


brought forth the chains which she had brought from Jerusalem, and 
showed them to all the people. And the pope brought forth the chain with 
which he had been bound under Nero, and as soon as that chain touched 
that other, all three by miracle were but one, like as they had been never but 
one. Then the pope and the queen established that the foolish religion of the 
people, making solemnity of a paynim, were changed into better, and was 
made of S. Peter, prince of the apostles. And the pope and the queen set the 
chains in the church of S. Peter ad vincula. And were given of the queen to 
the said church right great gifts and right fair privileges, and it was 
established that day to be hallowed over all. And this is that Bede saith, and 
Sigbert also saith the same of this thing. And of what great virtue this chain 
is, it appeareth well in the year of our Lord four hundred and fortyfour: 

There was an earl which was nigh to the emperor Otto, that was so 
cruelly vexed and tormented with the devil tofore all the people that, with 
his own teeth he bit and tare himself. And by the commandment of the 
emperor he was led to pope John, for to put the chain about his neck, and 
there was another put about the neck of this wood man and demoniac. And 
it did him none allegement because it had no virtue. And at last the very 
chain of S. Peter was brought and put about the neck of the said man 
demoniac. But it was of such virtue that the devil might not bear it, but 
departed and went out crying, tofore them all. Then Theodoric, bishop of 
Metz, took that chain, and said he would not depart from it in no manner 
but if his hand were cut off, and for this cause was great discord between 
the pope and the bishop and the other clerks. And at the last the emperor 
appeased the noise and gat of the pope that he had a link of the chain. And 
he kept it much worthily in great devotion. Miletus also recounteth in his 
chronicle, and it is written in the History Tripertite, that in that time there 
was a great horrible dragon which appeared at Epirus. And the bishop 
Donatus spit in his mouth and killed him forthwith. But that bishop made 
tofore the sign of the cross with his fingers upon the dragon, for he was so 
great that there behoved seven couple oxen to draw him thence out of the 
town in to a place where he was burnt, for because the stench of him should 
not corrupt the air. 

Yet saith the same Miietus, and also it is said in the History Tripertite, 
that the devil appeared in a town named Crete in the semblance of Moses, 
and this Crete is nigh to a mountain which is nigh to the sea, and assembled 


a great multitude of Jews of all places and brought them to the top and 
highest of all the mountain, and promised them to lead them and to go dry 
foot with them upon the sea in to the land of promise. And there he 
assembled people without number. And some believe that the devil had 
despite of the Jew that had given this chain to the queen by which the feast 
of Octavius ceased to be made. And when the devil saw that he had there of 
the Jews without number, about that great mountain, he made many fall 
down from the top to the ground beneath, and made of them without 
number to be drowned in the sea; and thus the devil avenged him on them. 
And many of them that escaped became christian. For when they would 
have gone up on the mountain with the others, they might not go up so 
sharp rocks, in such wise that they that went up were all tocut with the 
stones, and the others were drowned in the sea, and were all dead. And 
when the others would have done the same, and tarried because they wist 
not what was happed of the others, certain fishers going by them told what 
was fallen of the others, and thus they that might escape returned, and went 
not after the others. And all these things be contained in the said History. 
The fourth cause of the institution of this feast may be assigned here in this 
wise. For our Lord delivered S. Peter out of his chains by miracle, and gave 
him power to bind and to unbind. For we be holden and bounden unto the 
bond of sin and have need to be assoiled. Therefore we worship the 
solemnity of the chains aforesaid. For as he deserved to be unbound of the 
bonds of his chains, so received he power of our Lord Jesu Christ to assoil 
us. And this last reason may be lightly apperceived, for thou seest that the 
epistle accordeth the absolution and loosing of the chains made to the 
apostle. And the gospel recordeth the power that was given to him for to 
assoil. and the orison of the death requireth that absolution be made to us, 
and this, that sometime he giveth absolution, and assoileth the damned 
otherwhile, by the power of the keys which he received; it appeareth in a 
miracle of the blessed Virgin Mary: 

On a time there was a monk, a scholar, which was in the city of Cologne 
in the monastery of S. Peter, which monk was sinful; and when this monk 
was surprised with sudden death, the devils accused him and cried on him 
that he had done all manner sins. That one said: I am Covetise, which so oft 
thou hast coveted against the commandment of God. And another said: I am 
Vain Glory, of which thou hast enjoyed thee, in making a vaunt among men. 


And another said: I am thy Leasing, in which thou oft sinnedst in Iying, and 
other in like wise. And contrary to them, some good works that he had done 
excused him, saying: I am Obedience, which thou didst to thine elders and 
sovereigns. Another said: I am the Song of psalms, which thou hast sung to 
God much ardently. And S. Peter, to whom he was a monk, went to God for 
to pray for him. And our Lord answered to him: Hath not the prophet said, 
by my inspiration, Domine, quis habitabit in tabernaculo tuo? Lord, who 
shall dwell in thy tabernacle, or who shall rest in thy holy mountain? He 
that shall be without spot of sin. How may this man then be saved which is 
not entered without syot, ne hath done no righteousness? And yet Peter 
prayed for him with the blessed Virgin, mother of God. Then our Lord gave 
upon him this sentence: that the soul should return again to the body and 
that he should do penance. And then S. Peter, with the key that he held in 
his hand, feared the devils and made them to flee, and after delivered the 
soul to a monk of the same monastery, and commanded him that he should 
bring it to the body. And he bare it to him and required of him for his 
reward that he had brought it again, that he should say every day for him 
the psalm: Miserere mei deus, and that he should oft sweep his sepulture 
and keep it clean. And thus he revived from the death and came again to the 
world, and did his penance, and recounted to all the people this that had 
happed to him. Then let us pray this glorious apostle S. Peter to be our 
advocate to our Lord Jesu Christ, that we may by the power of the keys 
given to him have very absolution of our sins, that after the accomplishment 
of this short and transitory life we may come to everlasting life in heaven. 
Amen. 


St. Stephen the Pope 


When S. Stephen the pope had converted many of the paynims unto the 
christian faith, both by word and by example, and had also buried many 
bodies of the martyrs, in the year of our Lord two hundred and sixty he was 
sought by great study of Valerian and of Galien, then emperors, for because 
that he and his clerks should do sacrifice unto their idols or else to be slain 
by divers torments. And the said emperors made ordinance that 
whomsomever brought them, he should have all their substance, and for 
that cause ten of his clerks were taken and brought forth, and anon without 
audience were beheaded. And the day following S. Stephen the pope was 
taken and brought to the temple of Mars their god, to the end that he should 
adore and do honour to the idol, or else he should have sentence to be 
beheaded. But when he was entered into the temple he prayed to our Lord 
Jesu Christ that he would destroy the temple. And anon a great part of the 
temple fell, and all they that were there fled for dread that they had. And 
then he went to the cemetery of S. Luke, and when Valerian heard that he 
sent to him more knights than he did tofore. And when they came they 
found him singing mass, and anon he finished devoutly that which he had 
begun. And that done they beheaded him in his seat. 


The Invention of St. Stephen, Promartyr 


The invention of the holy body of S. Stephen, promartyr, was made in the 
year of our Lord four hundred and seventeen, in the seventeenth year of 
Honorius the emperor. The invention of him, the translation, and the 
conjunction, were made to order. For a priest named Lucian of the country 
of Jerusalem, of whom Gennadius recounteth among the noble men and 
writeth thus, that on a Friday when he was in his bed and rested and 
unnethe awoke, he saw an ancient man of noble stature with a long beard, 
with a seemly visage environed in a white mantle in which there were little 
ouches or crosses of gold tissued. He was hosed with hosen broidered with 
gold above, which held in his hand a rod of gold with which he touched 
him, and said: Go and with great diligence open our tombs, for we be laid in 
a place dishonest and of despite. Go thou therefore unto John the bishop of 
Jerusalem and say to him that he lay us in a more honourable place. And 
because that drought and tribulation is through the world, God hath 
ordained to be debonair and merciful to the world by our suffrages and 
prayers. And Lucian said to him: Sir, who art thou? I am, said he, Gamaliel, 
which nourished the apostle Paul and enseigned him the law of my fathers, 
and he that lieth with me is S. Stephen, which was stoned of the Jews and 
cast out of the city for to be devoured of the beasts and birds, but he kept 
him, to whom he kept his faith, without hurting, and I with great diligence 
took up the body and with great reverence buried it in my new tomb. And 
that other that lieth with me is Nicodemus, my nephew, which went by 
night to Jesu Christ and received baptism of Peter and John, and therefore 
the princes of priests were angry with him and would have slain him, but 
that they left at reverence of us. Nevertheless they took away all his 
substance and deposed him from his principate, and beat him strongly and 
let him lie for dead. And then I led him into my house, where he lived after 
but a few days, and when he was dead I buried him at the feet of S. 
Stephen. And the third that is with me is Abibas, my son, which in the 


twentieth year of his age received baptism with me and was a clean virgin, 
and learned the law of God with my disciple Paul. And Ethea my wife and 
Selimus my son, which would not receive the faith of Jesu Christ, were not 
worthy to be in our sepulture, thou shalt find them buried in another place, 
and shalt find their tombs void and idle. And when he had said all this S. 
Gamaliel vanished away, and then Lucian awoke and prayed to God if this 
vision were true that it might be showed yet the second time and the third 
time. And the next Friday after following, he appeared like as he did tofore, 
and said to him: Wherefore hast thou disdained to do that which I have 
required thee? And he said to him: Sir, I have no disdain, but I have prayed 
God if it be in his name that it appear to me yet once again; and Gamaliel 
said to him: Because thou hast thought in thy courage that if martyr thou 
find us how thou mightest devise the relics of each of us, I shall enseign 
thee of every each by similitude to know the tombs and relics of each of us. 
And then he showed three paniers of gold, and the fourth of silver, of the 
which that one was full of red roses, the other twain of white roses, and the 
fourth, which was of silver, was full of saffron. And Gamaliel said to him: 
These paniers be our tombs, and these roses be our relics, and the first full 
of red roses is the tomb of S. Stephen, which only of us all deserved the 
crown of martyrdom. The other twain, full of white roses, be the tombs of 
me and Nicodemus which persevered with a clean heart in the confession of 
Jesu Christ, and the fourth of silver, which is full of saffron, is of Abibas 
my son, which shineth by whiteness of virginity, and issued out of this 
world pure and net. And this said he vanished away. And the Friday after 
that week following, he appeared to him again all angry, and blamed him 
grievously of his delayment and negligence. And anon Lucian went to 
Jerusalem and recounted all by order to John the bishop, and called the 
other bishops, and went to the place that was showed to Lucian, and when 
they had begun to delve, and moved the earth, a right sweet savour was felt. 
And by the marvellous flavour and sweetness; and by the merits of the 
saints, seventy sick men were healed of their infirmities. And thus the relics 
of these saints were transported into the church of Sion which is in 
Jerusalem, in the which S. Stephen used the office of the archdeacon. And 
there were they ordained for right honourably. In the same hour descended 
from heaven much rain, and of this vision and invention Bede maketh 
mention in his chronicle. And this invention, saith S. Bede, was in the same 


day that his passion is hallowed, and his passion as it is said was the same 
day also. But the feasts have been changed by double reason. The first 
reason is because that Jesu Christ was born in earth that man should be born 
in heaven, therefore it appertaineth that the feast of S. Stephen should 
follow the nativity of Christ. For he was first martyred for Christ for to be 
born in heaven, and so it signifieth that the one follow that other, and 
therefore it is sung in the church: Yesterday Christ was born in earth, that 
this day Stephen should be born in heaven. The second reason is that, the 
feast of the invention is more solemnly made than the feast of his passion, 
and that is only for the nativity of our Lord Jesu Christ. Nevertheless our 
Lord hath showed many miracles in the invention of him. And because his 
passion is more worthy than his invention, therefore ought it to be more 
solemn, and therefore the church hath transported his passion to the time in 
which it is had in greater reverence. And as S. Austin saith: The translation 
of him was in this manner. Alexander, senator of Constantinople, went with 
his wife to Jerusalem and made there a fair oratory to S. Stephen the first 
martyr, and after his death he did him to be buried by hls body. And seven 
years after, Juliana his wife would return into her country because that the 
princes did to her wrong, and would carry with her the body of her husband. 
And when she had made long request to the bishop with many prayers, the 
bishop showed to her two tombs of silver and said to her: I wot not which 
of these twain is thy husband. And she said to him: I wot well, and went 
hastily and embraced the body of Stephen, and thus by case of fortune, 
when she weened to have taken the body of her husband, she took the body 
of the promartyr, and when she was within the ship with the body, there 
were heard hymns and songs of angels, and a right sweet odour, and the 
devils cried and moved great tempest saying: Alas! alas! for the first martyr 
Stephen passeth here by, which beateth us cruelly with fire. And the 
mariners were in great doubt and cried on S. Stephen, and anon he appeared 
to them and said: I am here, doubt ye nothing, and anon great peace was, 
and fair weather in the sea. Then were there heard the voice of devils 
crying: Felon prince, burn this ship, for Stephen our adversary is within it. 
With that, the prince of devils sent five devils for to burn the ship, but the 
angel of our Lord plunged them down in the ground of the sea. And when 
they came to Chalcedon the devils cried, saying: The servant of God 
cometh which was stoned to death of the felon Jews. 


Then came they in safety in to Constantinople, and the body of S. 
Stephen was brought with great reverence in to a church. And this saith S. 
Austin: The conjunction of the body of S. Stephen with the body of S. 
Laurence was made by this ordinance. It happed that Eudoxia, daughter of 
Theodosius the emperor, was greatly tormented with a devil, and when it 
was told to her father, which was at Constantinople, he commanded that his 
daughter should be brought thither, and that she should touch the relics of S. 
Stephen the first martyr. And the devil cried within her: If Stephen come 
not to Rome I shall not issue out of her, for it is the will of the apostles. And 
when the emperor heard that, he impetred and gat of the clergy and people 
of Constantinople that they gave to the Romans the body of S. Stephen, and 
they should have therefore the body of S. Laurence. And the emperor wrote 
to S. Pelagius the pope, upon which the pope, by the council of the 
cardinals, consented to the request of the emperor, and then went the 
cardinals to Constantinople and brought to Rome the body of S. Stephen. 
And the Greeks came for to have the body of S. Laurence. The body of S. 
Stephen was received into Capua, which gat by their devout prayers the 
right arm, and builded their church metropolitan, that is to say the 
archbishop’s see, in the honour of him. And when the Romans were come 
to Rome, they would have borne the body of S. Stephen unto the church of 
S. Peter ad vincula. They that bare it stood still and might go no further, and 
the devil which was in the maid cried: Ye travail you for naught, for he shall 
not be here, but with Laurence his brother, whereas he is. And for this cause 
was the body borne thither, and the maid touched the body and was all 
whole. And S. Laurence, as enjoying him of the coming of his brother and 
smiling, turned him into that other part of the sepulchre, and made place 
and left half the place void. And when the Greeks set their hands for to have 
borne away Laurence, they fell down to the earth as they had been dead. 
But the pope and the clerks prayed for them and all the people, and yet 
unnethe with great pain came they to life again at evensong time. 
Nevertheless they were all dead within ten days after, and the Latins, and all 
they that so consented, entered into frenzy and might not be whole unto the 
time that the two bodies were entombed together, and then was there a 
voice heard from heaven that said: O blessed Rome which hast enclosed in 
one tomb the glorious jewels, the bodies of S. Laurence of Spain and of S. 


Stephen of Jerusalem. This conjunction was made about the year of our 
Lord nine hundred and twenty-five. 

S. Austin recounteth in the twenty-second book of the City of God, that 
six dead bodies were raised by the invocation and prayers of S. Stephen, 
that is to wit, that there was one that lay dead and the name of S. Stephen 
was Called over him and he was anon raised to life. 

Also there was a child which was slain with a cart, whom his mother bare 
to the church of S. Stephen and was anon raised to life. And there was a nun 
which was at her last end, and was borne to the church of S. Stephen, and 
there died in the sight of all the people, and aher she arose all whole. Also a 
maid of Hippo, of whom her father bare her coat to the church of S. 
Stephen, and after laid it on the body of the dead maid, and anon she arose. 
And a young man of Hippo died, and anon as the body of him was anointed 
with the oil of S. Stephen he arose to life. Another child was borne dead to 
the church of S. Stephen, and by the merits of S. Stephen was anon re- 
established to life. And of this precious martyr, saith S. Austin: Gamaliel, 
master of the school, and with a stole about his neck, made revelation of 
him. Saul despoiled and stoned him, Jesu Christ, wrapped in poor clothes, 
enriched him, and crowned him with his precious blood and stones. And S. 
Stephen shone in beauty of body, in flower of age, in fair speech of reason, 
wisdom of holy thought, in works of divinity. He was a strong pillar of the 
faith of God, for when he was taken and holden with tongs among the hands 
of them that stoned him, in the furnace of the fire of faith, he was 
distrained, smitten, demeaned, and beaten, the faith increased and was not 
vanquished. And S. Augustine saith in another place upon this authority: 
Hard brain, etc.-he was not flattered but put out, he was not tasted but hurt, 
he feared ne trembled not, but was chauffed. And in another place he saith 
thus: Behold Stephen thy fellow, he was a man as thou art, and of the mass 
of sin as thou art, and bought with the same price that thou wert, he was 
deacon and read the gospel that thou readest or hearest. There he found 
written: Love your enemies. And this blessed promartyr S. Stephen, learned 
in reading, and profited and accomplished in obeying. Then let us pray 
devoutly to him that he pray for us to that blessed Lord for whom he 
suffered death, and prayed for them that pursued him, that he pray for us, 
and that we may feel the effect of his prayer like as Saul did, which after 
was Called Paul, the holy doctor and apostle. Amen. 


St. Dominic, Friar and Preacher 


Dominic is said as a keeper of our Lord, or else as kept of God. Or it is said 
of dominicus as to the etymology of this name, that is dominus. It is said 
keeper of our Lord in three manners, that is to wit, keeper of the honour of 
our Lord, as touching to God, keeper of the vineyard or the flock of our 
Lord, unto his neighbour, keeper of the will of our Lord, or of his 
commandments as touching himself. Secondly, he is said dominicus, as kept 
of our Lord. Our Lord kept him in his threefold state. Of whom the first is 
that he was a layman. In the second he was a canon regular, and the third as 
apostle. For in the first state he kept himself in making himself to begin 
laudably and well, in the second to perform well, and in the third to 
accomplish well. In the third he may be said Dominic by the etymology of 
this name Dominus. Dominus is said as giving menaces, giving a gift or 
giving less. So S. Dominic was giving, that is to understand, giving 
threatening by relieving of injuries, giving gifts by largess of franchise. For 
he gave not only to poor men, but he would oft sell himself for to relieve 
and buy poor men, and in giving less, that was by making his body lean, for 
he gave alway less to his body than it desired or appetited. 

Dominic was duke of the order of the friars preachers, and a noble father 
of the parts of Spain, of a town called Calaroga, of the diocese of Osma, 
and his father was named Felix and his mother Joanna, of whom he came as 
of the flesh. And his mother, tofore that he was born, saw in her sleep that 
she bare a little whelp in her belly which bare a burning brand in his mouth, 
and, when he was issued out of her womb, he burnt all the world. And also 
it seemed to a woman that was godmother to him at the font and held him, 
that the child Dominic had a star right clear in his forehead, which 
enlumined all the world. And as he was yet a child and in the keeping of his 
nourice, he was oft found leaving his bed and Iying on the bare ground. 
And after, when he was sent to Palentia for to learn, he tasted ne drank 
never wine in ten years. And when he saw that great famine was there, he 


sold his books, and all his substance, and gave the price of them to poor 
people. And when his good renown grew, he was made canon regular, of 
the bishop of Osma, in his church. And after, he was mirror of life unto the 
people and was ordained sub-prior of the canons. And day and night he 
entended to reading and in praying to God continually that he would give 
him grace that he might extend to the health of his neighbours. In the book 
of collations of fathers he read curiously, and took the thirteenth great 
perfection. He went with the said bishop to Toulouse, and there he 
reprehended his host of heresy, and converted him to the faith of Jesu 
Christ, and presented him to our Lord as an handful of the first fruit of the 
tocoming harvest. It is read in the gests of the Earl of Montfort, that one day 
as S. Dominic preached against the heresies, that he put in writing the 
authorities that he purposed, and delivered the schedule to a heretic for to 
argue against his objections. And that night the heretics assembled at the 
fire, and he showed to them that schedule, and they bade him to cast it in 
the fire, and if the schedule burned, their faith was not but treachery, and if 
it burned not, then he preached the very faith of the church of Rome. And 
then was the schedule cast in the fire, and when it had been in the fire a 
while, it sprang out all safe. And then one of them that was more hard than 
the others said: Cast it in again, and ye shall prove better and more plainly 
the truth. Then it was thrown in again, and it issued out again without 
burning. Then said he: Let it be cast in the third time, and then shall we 
know without doubt the issue of this thing; and it was cast in again, and it 
came out the third time without lesion or hurt. And yet the heretics, abiding 
in their hardness, sware among them firmly that none of them should 
publish this thing. Nevertheless, a knight that was there, which was 
somewhat according to our faith, disclosed this miracle, and it is said a 
semblable thing happed at the Mount Victorial in the temple Jupiter. That a 
disputation was ordained against the heretics, like as the malady of the 
heresy grew in the parties of Albigenses, that disputation solemn was at the 
temple of Jupiter, and were ordained judges on both parties. To whom the 
affrmation of the faith that every each should enseign, should be written in a 
book. And the book of S. Dominic was chosen and presented among the 
others, upon the which the judges strove against them, howbeit, it was 
ordained that the books of one part and that other should be cast into the 
fire. And they that burned not should be holden without doubt for the very 


faith. And so the books were thrown into a great fire burning, and anon the 
book of the heresies was burnt, and the book of S. Dominic was saved and 
not burnt, but sprang out of the fire without hurting, and it was cast in the 
second time, and it leapt out without buming. And after this, the other 
christian men went home again to their proper places, and the bishop of 
Osma died, and S. Dominic abode there alone with a few christian men and 
catholic, against the heretics, and denounced and preached the word of God 
firmly. And the adversaries of truth mocked him, and spit at him, and threw 
at him filth of the streets, and other right foul things, and bound behind him 
wisps of straw in great despite. And when they threatened and menaced 
him, he answered, without fear or dread: I am not worthy to be martyred, ne 
I have not yet deserved that death by glory. And therefore he passed hardily 
by the way where they despised him, and sang, and went joyously. And 
they marvelled and said to him: Hast thou no dread of death? What wouldst 
thou have done if we had taken thee? I had prayed you, said he, that ye 
should not have slain me suddenly, but little and little ye should have hewn 
member from member, one after another, and then that ye had showed 
tofore mine eyes my members so detrenched, and then that ye had left my 
body so lying, and fouled in my blood, without to have slain me at your 
will. He found a man that for the great poverty that he suffered was joined 
to the heretics, and S. Dominic, seeing this, ordained himself to be sold, and 
that the price of him should be given to the poor man to bring him out of his 
poverty. And this did he for to bring him of the foul error he was in. And so 
he would have been sold if the divine mercy had not otherwise purveyed. 

Another time a woman came to complain to him that her brother was in 
the hands of the Saracens in great captivity, and that she knew no way how 
to deliver him. And he was moved of pity in his heart, and offered himself 
to be sold for the redemption of that other. But God, that knew him more 
necessary for the redemption spiritual of many captives, suffered it not, and 
yet he intended to be his pledge and to lie for him, his charity was so great. 
In a time he was lodged with certain ladies which, by occasion of religion, 
they had to be deceived of the heretics, and then he fasted and his fellow 
with him, all the Lent, with bread and water, so that by the shadow of 
religion he took from them that error, and in the night he woke, save when 
necessity was, he lay down under a table without other thing. And thus 
these women were brought to the knowledge of truth. 


And then began he to think of the establishment of his order, and of what 
office it might be for to go and preach through the world, and for to 
enhaunce the christian faith against the heretics. And when he had dwelled 
ten years in the parts of Toulouse, after the death of the bishop of Osma, 
unto the time that the council should be solemnised at Lateran, then he went 
to Rome with Fulco, bishop of Toulouse, to the council general, for to get of 
Innocent the pope, that the order, which is said the order of the preachers, 
might be confirmed to him and to his successors, and the pope would not 
lightly accord to this thing. And then it happed on a night that the pope saw 
in a vision that the church of Lateran was suddenly menaced for to fall and 
overthrow, and as he beheld it, all afeard, he saw on that side S. Dominic 
running against it, and sustained and bare it up, and kept it from falling. 
And then awoke the pope, and understood the vision, and received joyously 
the petition of the man of God, and bade that he and his brethren should 
seek some rule approved, and he would confirm it at his will. And then S. 
Dominic came to his brethren, and showed to them what the pope had said, 
and they were of number about sixteen or seventeen friars, which anon 
called counsel of the Holy Ghost, and chose the rule of S. Austin, preacher 
and holy doctor, and would of one will be in deed and name preachers. And 
established therewith some customs more straiter in their living, which they 
took above and promised to keep them truly. In this time Innocent the pope 
died, and Honorius was made pope and sovereign bishop of the church. 
And he gat of the same Honorius the confirmation of his order, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand two hundred and sixteen. And on a time as he 
prayed at Rome in the church of S. Peter for the increasing of his order, he 
saw coming to him the glorious princes of the apostles, Peter and Paul, and 
him seemed that Peter gave to him the staff first, and S. Paul delivered to 
him the book, and they said to him: Go and preach, for thou art chosen of 
God to do that occupation and ministry, and in a little moment him seemed 
that he saw his sons spread throughout the world, two and two, preaching to 
the people the word of God. For which cause he came again to Toulouse, 
and departed his brethren, some to Paris, some into Spain, and others to 
Bologna, and he returned again to Rome. 

There was a monk, before the establishment of this order, which was 
ravished in spirit and saw the Blessed Virgin our Lady S. Mary kneeling, 
with her hands joined, praying her son for the human lineage. And he oft 


withstood her request, and at the last he said to her that so busily required 
him: Mother, what may I do more for them? I have sent to them patriarchs 
and prophets, and little have they amended them. After, I came to them 
myself, and after that I have sent to them apostles, and they have slain them. 
I sent to them also martyrs, confessors, and doctors, and they accorded not 
to them, ne to their doctrine, but because it appertaineth not to me to 
withsay thy request, I shall give to them my preachers, by whom they may 
be enlumined and made clean, or else I shall come against them myself if 
they will not amend them. And another saw a like vision that same time 
when the twelve abbots of the order of Citeaux were sent to Toulouse 
against the heretics. For when the son had answered to his mother as is 
above said, the mother said to him: Fair son, thou oughtest not to do to them 
after their malice, but after thy mercy. To whom the son, vanquished by her 
prayers, said: I shall yet do to them mercy at thy request, for I shall send to 
them my preachers that shall warn and inform them. And if then they 
correct them not, I shall spare them no more. 

A friar minor, that long time had been fellow with S. Francis, recounted 
to many of the friars of the order of the preachers that when S. Dominic was 
at Rome for the confirmation of his order of the pope, he saw on a night 
Jesu Christ in the air, holding three spears in his hand, and brandishing 
them against the world, and his mother ran hastily against him, and 
demanded him what he would do. And he said to her: All the world is full 
of vices, of pride, of luxury, and of avarice, and therefore I will destroy 
them with these three spears. Then the Blessed Virgin fell down at his feet 
and said: Dear son, have pity, and tarry thy justice by thy mercy. And Jesu 
Christ said to her: Seest thou not how many wrongs and injuries they do to 
me? And she answered: Son, attemper thy wrath and tarry a little, I have a 
true servant and a noble fighter against the vices, which shall run over all 
and vanquish the world, and subdue them under thy signory, and I shall give 
to them another servant into his help that shall fight as he doth. And our 
Lord, her son, said: I am appeased and receive thy prayer, but I would see 
whom thou wouldst send in so great an office. And then she presented to 
him S. Dominic, and Jesu Christ said: Truly this is a good and noble fighter, 
and shall do diligently that thou hast said. And then she showed to him and 
offered to him S. Francis, and he praised him as he did the first. And S. 
Dominic considered diligently his fellow in that vision, for he had never 


seen him before, and he found him on the morn in the church, and knew 
him by that he had seen him in the vision without other shower, and began 
to kiss him, and said: Thou art my fellow, thou shalt run with me, and we 
shall be together, and none adversary shall surmount us. And then he 
recounted to him all by order the said vision, and from then forthon they 
were one heart and one soul in our Lord, and commanded that this love 
should be kept to them that should come after perdurably. 

And when on a time S. Dominic had received a novice into the order, 
some that had been his fellows perverted him in such wise that he would 
return to the world, and demanded after his gown; and when S. Dominic 
heard that, he went to prayer, and as the young man had despoiled him of 
his religious clothing, and they had done on him his shirt, he began to cry 
with a high voice and say: I chauffe, I burn, certainly I am all burnt, do off, 
do off this cursed shirt which burneth all my body; and might not endure in 
no wise till he was despoiled of this shirt and clothed again with his 
religious clothes, and brought again into the cloister of the religious. And 
when S. Dominic was at Bologna, what time the friars were gone to sleep, a 
friar converse began to be tormented of the devil, and when friar Rainer of 
Lausanne knew it he said it to S. Dominic, and S. Dominic commanded that 
he should be brought into the church tofore the altar of our Lady, and ten 
friars might unnethe bring him. And then said S. Dominic: I conjure thee, 
wicked spirit, that thou tell to me wherefore thou vexest thus the creature of 
God, and wherefore and how thou enteredst here? And he answered: I vex 
him for he hath deserved it. He drank yesterday in the city without licence 
of the prior, and made not the sign of the cross thereon, and I entered then 
in sign of a bubble, to the end that he should drink me with the wine the 
sooner. Then it was founden that he had drunk in the town. And in the 
meanwhile he made the sign of the cross, and they rung to matins, and 
when the devil heard that he said: I may no longer abide here, sith they with 
the great hoods arise. And thus he was constrained by the prayer of S. 
Dominic to issue and go his way, and the friar was delivered and whole, and 
was well ware ever after to do against the will of the prior. 

And as S. Dominic on a time came to a river toward the parts of 
Toulouse, his books, which had no custody, fell in the water, and he could 
not find them, but must leave them behind him. And the third day after a 
fisher cast his hook into the water, and supposed to have taken up some 


great fish, and drew up the books of S. Dominic without any wetting, like as 
they had been kept diligently in an almary. And on a time when he came to 
a monastery, and all the brethren were at rest, and he would not distrouble 
ne awake them, he put him to prayer, and entered in with his fellow, the 
gates being shut and closed; also in like wise in the conflict of the heretics, 
as he was with a converse of the Cistercians of an eventide, and came to a 
certain church, and found it shut and closed, he made his prayers and 
suddenly they were in the church, and abode there all that night in prayer. 
And when he had prayed, he had always a custom to stanch his thirst at 
some well or fountain, lest he should have any desire to drink in the house 
of his host. 

There was a scholar in the house of the friars at Bologna for to hear mass, 
and it happed that S. Dominic sang the mass, and when it came to the 
offering, the scholar went and kissed the hand of S. Dominic with great 
devotion, and when he had kissed it, he felt come out of his hand so great 
sweetness, and so sweet an odour as he ever had felt tofore in his life; and 
from then forthon the ardour and burning of lechery began to wax cold in 
him, so that he which tofore had been vain and lecherous, was after so 
continent that his flesh shone all of clearness and chastity, and the flesh of 
S. Dominic shone much of great chastity and purity, of whom the odour 
cured the filths of the thought. 

There was a priest which saw S. Dominic so ardently in his predication 
with his fellows, and he concluded in himself that he would join him to 
them if he might have a book of the New Testament necessary to him for to 
preach, and as he thought of this there came a young man bearing a book of 
the New Testament to sell under his vestment; and anon the priest bought it 
with great joy, but as he doubted yet a little he made his prayer to Almighty 
God and made the cross upon the book without forth, and sith opened the 
book and looked within forthwith, and the first chapter that he found was in 
the Acts of the Apostles, that which is said to Peter when he came first to 
his sight, which was this: Arise up, descend and go with them nothing 
doubting, for I have sent them. Then he went and joined him to them. 

On a time when a noble master in science and in fame was regent in 
Toulouse in theology, on a morning, tofore the day, while he purveyed his 
lessons, he was surprised with sleep, and inclined him on his chair a little, 
and him seemed that seven stars stood tofore him; and as he marvelled of 


the novelty of this, the said stars grew suddenly into so great light that they 
enlumined all the world; and when he awoke he was strongly amarvelled, 
and when he entered into the schools, and as he read, S. Dominic with six 
friars of the same habit entered and came amiably to him, and showed their 
purpose, and said that they coveted to haunt his schools. Then this master 
remembered his vision and doubted not but these were the seven stars that 
he had seen. 

When S. Dominic was on a time at Rome, master Reynold of S. Amian, 
dean of Orleans, which was wise in the law canon, and had been five years 
doctor, was come with the bishop of Orleans to the sea for to pass to Rome, 
and had been long in purpose for to have left the world, and to entend to 
preaching, but he was not avised how he might accomplish it; and when he 
had heard the institution of the order of the preachers of a cardinal to whom 
he had told his will, he called S. Dominic and exposed to him his purpose. 
And then he had counsel to enter in to the order. But without tarrying, he 
was taken with so grievous sickness that he was in despair of his health. 
And then S. Dominic prayed heartily to our Blessed Lady the Virgin, to 
whom he had committed all the order, that she would give to that dean 
health for a little time. And suddenly the queen of mercy came with three 
maidens, and Reynold waking, and abiding the death, saw her come to him, 
and our Lady said to him: Be of good cheer, require of me what thou wilt 
and I shall give it to thee. And as he thought what he should require, one of 
the maidens said to him softly that he should require nothing but to commit 
him all to her will. And when he had so done, then she put forth her virginal 
hand and touched his ears, his nostrils, mouth, hands, feet, and reins, and 
anointed them with the ointment of health, which she had brought with her, 
in saying properly the form of the words which appertain to the members. 
And she said to the reins: These reins be restrained with the girdle of 
chastity; and then she turned to the feet and said: I anoint these feet in 
preparation of the evangel of peace. And she said: I shall send to thee an 
ampul for to reestablish thee to full health. And then she showed to him the 
habit of the order, and said to him: This is the habit of thine order. And S. 
Dominic, being in prayer, saw all this vision. And on the morn S. Dominic 
came to him and found him all whole, and heard of him all the ordinance of 
the vision. And he took the habit that the virgin showed to him, for tofore 
the friars used surplices. And the third day the mother of God was there, 


and anointed the body of Reynold, that she took not only away the heat of 
fevers, but also extincted and quenched the ardour of luxury, like as he 
confessed after, that one only moving of luxury was not after in him. And 
this vision saw again a religious man of the hospital with his own eyes, 
being present S. Dominic, and was astonished thereof: And this vision S. 
Dominic published to many brethren after his death. Then was Reynold sent 
to Bologna and entended much ardently to preaching, and increased the 
number of the friars. And after that, he was sent to Paris, and a while after 
he died in our Lord. 

There was a young man, nephew of the cardinal Stephen, fell with his 
horse into a ditch, and was drawn out thereof all dead, and offered to S. 
Dominic, and he made his prayers, and the young man reestablished to life. 
In the church of S. Sixtus a mason had been hired of the friars for to repair 
the broken walls, and a piece of the wall fell upon the man and slew him, 
but S. Dominic commanded that the body should be brought to him, and 
anon, by the help of his prayers, he was reestablished to life and to health. 

In the same church at Rome one time there were forty friars, and they had 
but litthke bread. Then S. Dominic commanded to divide the bread in as 
many parts as there were friars, and as soon as each of them had broken a 
morsel of bread with joy, there came two young men of the same habit and 
form, which entered into the refectory or fraitour, and the laps of their 
mantles, that hung on their necks, were full of bread; and when they had 
given it all stilly to S. Dominic, they departed so suddenly that none of 
them wist whence they came, ne whither they went; and then S. Dominic 
gave forth with his hand here and there to the friars, and said: Now eat, my 
brethren. 

When S. Dominic on a time was in his journey grievously troubled with 
great floods of rain, he made the sign of the cross and chased away the rain 
from him and from his fellow like as he had a pavilion upon him, and the 
ground was all wet about him, and no drop came nigh him the space of 
three cubits. 

On a time as he passed by ship towards the parts of Toulouse, the 
shipman demanded of him a penny for his passage, and the holy man of 
God promised to him the kingdom of heaven for his labour, saying that he 
was the disciple of Jesu Christ and that he bare neither gold, ne silver, ne 
money, and he drew him forcibly by the cope and said: Thou shalt leave 


here thy cope or thou shalt pay me a penny. The good man of God lift up 
his eyes to heaven and prayed a little, and as he had a little thought he 
looked upon the ground and saw a penny, which without doubt was 
procured by the will of God. Then said he: Lo! my brother, take it there and 
let me go in peace. 

It happed on a time that when this holy man S. Dominic was in his 
voyage, a religious man, which was of good conversation and holy, 
accompanied with him, but he was of a strange language, and they were 
sorry that they could not understand each other for to comfort each other. 
And they prayed and gat grace of our Lord that in three days that they went 
together, what by signs and what by words, each of them understood what 
the other meant. 

There was a man which was vexed with many devils and was offered and 
brought to him. And he took a stole and put it about his own neck, and after 
bound it about the neck of the demoniac, and commanded them that were in 
him that from thence forthon they should torment no more that man. And 
anon they were tormented within him, and began to cry: Let us go! 
wherefore constrainest thou for to be so tormented? And he said: I shall not 
let ye go till ye have given to me pledge that ye shall not return again. And 
they said: What pledge may we give to you? And he said: The holy martyrs 
that rest in yonder church. And they said: We may not, for our merits 
require it not. And he said: Ye must needs give them, or I shall not suffer 
you to go quit. And they answered that they would do their pains. And a 
little while after they said: How be it that we be not worthy, we have gotten 
that the holy martyrs shall be our pledges. And he required them to have a 
sign and token of this thing. And they said: Go to the shrine where the 
heads of the martyrs be, and ye shall find them reversed and turned. And 
then he went and found like as they had said. 

And as he preached on a time, some ladies that had been deceived of 
heretics, kneeled at his feet and said to him: Servant of God, help us if it be 
true that thou preachest; the spirit of error hath blinded our minds. And he 
said: Be ye firm and tarry a little, and ye shall see what Lord ye have 
served. And anon they saw spring out of the middle of them a cat right 
horrible, which was more than a great dog, and had great eyes and flaming, 
her tongue long, broad and bloody, and long unto the navel. He had the tail 
short and raised up on high, and showed the after end which way he turned 


him, out of which there issued a terrible stench. And when he had turned 
hither and thither among the ladies long, at the last he mounted up by the 
bell rope into the steeple, and vanished away, leaving a great stench after 
him. And the ladies thanked God and were converted to the faith catholic. 
When he had overcome some heretics in the parts of Toulouse, and they 
were condemned to be burnt, he saw one among them which was named 
Raymond. And he said to the ministers: Keep ye this man that he be not 
burnt in no manner with the others. And then he said to him, speaking 
sweetly to him: I know well, son, that thou shalt yet be a good man. And he 
was left, and abode twenty years in his evil heresy, and in the end he was 
converted and was a friar preacher in that order, and finished his life well 
and laudably. And as he was on a time in Spain accompanied with some 
friars, he saw in a vision a right great dragon which swallowed in to him the 
brethren that were with him. And when he understood this vision, he 
warned his brethren to resist strongly the fiend their enemy. And a little 
while after, all those friars except friar Adam and two converts departed 
from him. And he demanded one of them if he would go also. And he said: 
Nay, father, I shall not leave the head for to follow the feet. And anon he 
gave himself to prayer and converted almost all by his prayer. He was at S. 
Sixtus, on a time, at Rome, and suddenly the Holy Ghost lighted on him. 
And he called his brethren into the chapter, and said apertly tofore them all, 
that four of his brethren should die shortly, two in body and twain in soul, 
and anon two friars died in our Lord, and twain departed out of the order. 
He was on a time at Bologna and a friar, an Almaine born, named Conrad 
with him, whom the friars desired much to have into the order. And as S. 
Dominic spake to the prior of Cassamary of the Cistercians in the vigil of 
the assumption of our Lady, of certain matter, and he said to him by amiable 
affiance: I tell to thee prior a thing which I never yet said to no man, ne thou 
shalt never tell it as long as I shall live, and that is this: I never yet required 
thing of God in this life, but that I had my desire. And the said prior said to 
him that peradventure he should die before. And S. Dominic by the spirit of 
prophecy said to him that he should live long after him. And the prior said 
to him: Father, require master Conrad that he give himself into the order, for 
the friars desire him much. And he said: Brother, thou requirest a much hard 
thing. Then when compline was said, the other friars went to rest, and he 
abode in the church, and did as he had been accustomed all the night to be, 


in orison and prayer. And when the friars assembled at prime, and the 
chanter began: Jam lucis orto, master Conrad came suddenly, which desired 
to be stirred with new light, and fell down at the feet of S. Dominic and 
required the habit of the order, and received it perseverantly. And he was 
right religious, and a gracious lector oft in the order, which, as he lay in 
dying and had closed his eyes, the friars weened that he had been dead, and 
he opened his eyes, and looking about said: Dominus vobiscum, which is to 
say, Our Lord be with you. And they answered : Thy spirit be with God. 
And then said he: All christian souls by the mercy of God may rest in 
peace. And forthwith he died, and rested in our Lord. S. Dominic was of 
much steadfast equality of thought, but if he had been moved by pity and by 
mercy, for he had a joyous heart, a peacable visage of a man within forth, 
the compunction appeared outward, and that showed debonairty. In the 
daytime there was none more common to his fellows and brethren in all 
honesty, and at hours in the night and in his prayers there was none more 
steadfast. The day he departed to his neighbours, and the night to God. His 
eyes were like a well of tears, and oft when our Lord’s body was lifted up at 
the mass, he was so ravished in his mind, as he had seen Jesu Christ in his 
flesh, for which cause he would not much hear mass with the other. He had 
a custom, right common, for to wake all the night in the church, in such 
wise that seldom he rested in his bed for to sleep; and when he was weary 
and necessity of sleep constrained him, he rested him tofore an altar 
inclined, or had a stone under his head. He received with his proper hand, 
three times in the night, discipline with a chain of iron, that one for himself, 
that other for the sinners that be in the world, and the third for them that be 
tormented in purgatory. 

He was on a time chosen to be bishop in Cotoranense, but he refused 
utterly, affirming to leave rather the earth than to consent to the election that 
was made to him. It was asked of him on a time wherefore he dwelled not 
more gladly in the diocese of Toulouse than in the diocese of Carcassonne, 
and he said that in the diocese of Toulouse I find much people which 
honour me, and in Carcassonne it is all the contrary, for there all men assail 
me. It was demanded of him by a man in what book he most studied, and he 
answered: In the book of charity. On a time the holy man Dominic woke in 
the church of Bologna, and the devil appeared to him in the form of a friar, 
and S. Dominic supposed that he had been a friar, and made him a sign that 


he should go to rest with the other friars. And he made to him signs again in 
mocking him. Then S. Dominic would know what he was that so despised 
his commandment, and lighted a candle at the lamp, and beheld him in his 
face. And he confessed that he was the devil, and when he had blamed him 
strongly, anon the devil enjoyed him that he had made him break his 
silence, and S. Dominic said that he might well speak, as prior and master 
of the friars, and constrained him to say whereof he tempted the friars in the 
quire. He said: I make them to come late, and to go out early. Then he 
brought him into the dortour, and asked him whereof he tempted the friars 
there, and he said: I make them sleep long and arise late, and thus I keep 
them from divine service, and in the meanwhile to have unclean thoughts. 
And after he led him in the refectory or fraitour, and demanded him 
whereof he tempted them there. And then the devil sprang upon the tables 
and said ofttimes: Now more, now less. And when the saint asked him what 
he meant thereby, he said: I tempt some friars to take much meat by which 
they be let to do God’s service, and some that they take less than they 
should do, for to make them over feeble to keep the observances of their 
order. After, he brought him into the parlour or locutory, and demanded him 
whereof he tempted the brethren there. Then he put out his tongue oft, and 
made a marvellous sound of confusion. And the saint demanded him what 
he meant thereby. And he said: This place is all mine, for when the friars be 
assembled to speak, I tempt them that they speak confusedly, and that they 
meddle words without profit, and that one tarry ne abide not till the other 
have spoken. And at the last he brought him to the chapter. But when he 
was tofore the door of the chapter he would in no wise enter in, and said: I 
shall not come in there, never, for this is a cursed house and is hell to me, 
for whatsomever I win in other places I lose all here, for when I have made 
any friar to sin by any negligence he purgeth him anon of that negligence in 
this place of malediction, and accuseth him tofore all the brethren, for they 
be here warned, confessed, accused, beaten and assoiled, and I here lose all, 
whereof I sorrow for losing of that I joyed to have won in other places. And 
when he had said all this he vanished away. And in the end when the term 
of his pilgrimage approached, he was at Bologna, and began to languish by 
grievous infirmity of his body. And the dissolution of his body was shown 
to him by a vision, for he saw a right fair youngling which called him and 
said thus: 


Come my friend, come to joys, come. And then he assembled twelve 
friars of the convent of Bologna, and to the end that he would not leave 
them both disherited and orphans, he made his testament and said: These be 
the things that I leave to you, possessing by rightful heritage, as to my sons. 
First, to have charity, to keep humility, to possess voluntary poverty; and 
exhorted as much as he might straightly that there should be none temporal 
possessions in his order. And that he that should presume to touch and foul 
the order of friar-preachers with earthly riches, he prayed fearfully that he 
should have the malediction and curse of God Almighty and of him. And 
the friars made much sorrow of his departing. And he in recomforting them 
sweetly said: My brethren, let not my departing trouble you, and doubt ye 
nothing, for ye shall have me more profitable dead than living. 

And he came to his last hour in the year of our Lord one thousand two 
hundred and twenty-one and so slept in our Lord Jesu Christ, whose 
departing out of this world was showed the same day and the same hour to 
the friar general, then prior of the preachers of Brescia, and afterward to the 
bishop of the same city in this manner. For as he slept a light sleep, the head 
inclined to a wall, he saw the heaven open, and put down to the earth two 
white ladders, of which Jesu Christ and his mother held the end on high, 
and the angels descended and ascended by the ladders, singing. In the midst 
of the ladders there was a seat set, and upon the seat sat S. Dominic with his 
head covered like a friar. And Jesu Christ and his mother drew up the 
ladders into heaven so high, that he that sat was lifted up into heaven, and 
then the opening of heaven was shut and closed. And then the same friar 
came to Bologna, and found tbat the same day and the same hour S. 
Dominic died. 

There was a friar named Raoul, which was that time that he died at 
Tybur, and went to the altar to sing mass, and when he came to the canon, in 
which is remembered the living men, he thought to pray the health of S. 
Dominic, and suddenly he was ravished in his mind, and saw the holy man 
S. Dominic crowned with a crown of gold laureate, and going out of 
Bologna by the way royal. And then he marked the day and hour, and found 
that S. Dominic was then dead. And when the body of him had lain long 
under earth, and miracles showed without ceasing, and that his holiness 
might not be hid, there issued and came out the place where he lay a right 
great odour, the same time when his tomb was opened, which was bounden 


with iron bonds and instruments and cement, and the stone taken away and 
the body translated to an higher place. And the odour surmounted all 
aromatics, ne there was none odour like to that. And that was not only in the 
bones of the holy body, but in the powder and chest, and in all the earth 
about was like savour. In such wise as the earth was borne into far regions 
and retained long the same odour. And this odour also abode in the hands of 
the friars that had touched some things of the holy relics, that how well that 
they were washen and frotten yet retained they long and many days the 
sweet odour, and bare witness of the sweet flavour and air. 

In the province of Hungary a nobleman, his wife and his son, went to 
visit in a church the relics of S. Dominic. And the son was sick and came to 
his last end and died, and the father laid the corpse of the child tofore the 
altar of S. Dominic and began to weep and say: Blessed Dominic, I came to 
thee all glad and joyful, but alas I go home sorrowfully, I came with my son 
but I return without him, yield to me again my son, give to me again the 
gladness of my heart. And about midnight the child revived and went about 
in the church. 

There was a young man which was serf and bond to a young lady, and 
went to fish in a water, and he fell therein, and was drowned, and he was a 
long while in the water and was drawn out all dead. And the lady prayed S. 
Dominic for the raising of him, and promised that she should go barefoot 
unto his relics, and if he were raised she would make him a friar and quit 
him his bondage, and he arose up tofore them all, and she accomplished her 
avow. In that same province of Hungary there was a man that wept because 
that his son was dead, and prayed S. Dominic for his raising to life, and 
about the cock-crowing the dead body arose and opened his eyes, saying to 
his father: Wherefore, father, have ye your face so wet? And he said: Son, 
they be the tears of thy father for thou wert dead, and I remained alone and 
sorrowful. And he said: Father, ye wept much, but S. Dominic had pity of 
your weeping and gat by his merits to render me to you all whole. 

A sick man there was which had been eighteen years blind, and desired to 
visit the relics of S. Dominic. As proving and assaying, he arose out of his 
bed and anon he felt so great virtue in himself that he began hastily to go, 
and the more he went, the more he was stronger to go and the more clearlier 
he saw, and when he came he received perfect health. 


In that province a lady ordained to do sing a mass in the honour of S. 
Dominic, and she found not the priest at the hour due. And she wrapped 
three candles, that she had made ready, in a towel, and laid them in a vessel, 
and then she turned her a little, and after came again and found her candles 
enlumined and burning apertly, and each body ran for to see this great 
marvel, and abode there so long till the candles were burnt without 
impairing of the towel. 

There was a scholar at Bologna which was named Nicholas, which 
suffered great pain in his reins and in his knees, so that he had none hope of 
hearth, and avowed to S. Dominic, and took a thread to make a candle of 
his length, and measured him in length and breadth, and when the thread 
attained to his knees he called at every measure the name of Jesu Christ and 
of S. Dominic, anon he felt allegeance and said: I am delivered: and anon 
he stood up and wept for joy and came to the church, without any aid, 
where the body of S. Dominic rested. And God showed for him miracles 
without number in that city. 

In Augusta, the city of Sicily, was a maid which was sick of the stone and 
should have been cut, and for this peril her mother commended her to S. 
Dominic, and the night following, S. Dominic came to the maid sleeping, 
and laid in her hand the stone with which she had been tormented. And then 
she awoke and found herself delivered of the pain, and delivered to her 
mother the stone and told her vision by order. And the mother bare the stone 
to the friars, and they hung it tofore the image in mind and remembrance of 
this fair miracle that S. Dominic had done. 

In Palatium in Sicily, there was a poor woman that had a son that was 
greatly tormented with scrofula, which children be wont to have in their 
neck, and could find no remedy. She avowed to God and to S. Dominic that, 
if he might be delivered she would make him to labour in the works of the 
church of friars for no hire, but gladly for naught, and the night following a 
man appeared to her in the habit of a friar and said: Woman, knowest thou 
these things? and named to her four things, that was: araign, vert, pelletre, 
lapacium and the juice of porret; and she said she knew them well, and he 
said: Go and take these things and confite them with the juice of porret, and 
lay them on the sore of the neck of thy son and he shall be all whole. Then 
she awoke and did so, and he was all whole, and the mother accomplished 
her vow. 


There was a man of Piedmont, swollen like a monster, avowed him to S. 
Dominic and he appeared to him in his sleep, and opened his belly without 
pain, and took out all the ordures, and anointed him with his holy hand and 
healed him perfectly. 

In the city of Augusta, when in the feast of the translation of S. Dominic 
certain women were at the solemnities of the masses, and when they 
returned homeward to their houses, they saw without, a woman that spinned 
in the feast of so great a saint, and they took and reproved her charitably 
why she span at the feast of one so great a saint, and she was angry and 
answered: Ye that be women of the friars, keep ye their feasts. And anon the 
eyes of that woman swelled and there came out rotten matter, and there 
issued worms, so that one of the neighbours took eighteen worms out of her 
eyes. And then she repented her and came to the church of the friars, and 
confessed her sins and avowed that from that forthon she would never 
missay to the servant of God, Dominic, but should devoutly hold his feast, 
and anon she was made whole. 

There was a nun named Mary which was sick at Tripolin, in the 
monastery of Mary Magdalene, and was smitten in the thigh so grievously 
that five months during they doubted that she would have died, and then she 
bethought her and prayed thus in herself: Lord God, I am not worthy to pray 
to thee ne to be heard of thee, but I pray my lord, S. Dominic, that he be 
mediator between thee and me, that he may get to me the benefit of health. 
And when she had long prayed in tears she slept, and saw S. Dominic with 
two friars, that opened the curtain that hung afore her bed, and entered and 
said to her: Wherefore desirest thou so sore to be healed? And she said: Sir, 
that I might more devoutly serve God. And then he drew out his ointment, 
which was of sweet odour, from under his cope and anointed her thigh, and 
she was anon all whole and said: This ointment is much precious, sweet and 
light. And when she demanded how it was made, he said to her: This 
ointment is the ointment of love, and is so precious that it may not be 
bought for no price. For in the gifts of God is none better than love, for 
there is nothing more precious than charity, but it is soon lost if it be not 
well kept. Then he appeared to her sister that night, that slept in the dortour, 
saying: I have healed thy sister; which anon arose and ran thither and found 
her whole. And when she felt her anointed with sensible unction she wiped 
it with great reverence with a bundle of silk. And when she had told all this 


to the abbess, to her sister, and to her confessor, and had showed the unction 
and bundle, they were smitten with the novelty of the savour, so sweet- 
smelling that it might not be compared to none other aromatic, and they 
kept that unction with great reverence. How agreeable the place is unto God 
where the body of S. Dominic resteth, howbeit that many miracles be 
showed there. Yet one shall I say to you here and that shall suffice. 

Master Alexander, bishop of Vendome, rehearseth in his postils upon this 
word: Mercy and truth have met together, that a scholar dwelling at 
Bologna which was all given to wicked vanities of the world saw a vision. 
That him seemed he was in a great field, and that a great tempest of thunder 
and lightning descended from heaven upon him, and then he fled the 
tempest, and came tofore an house and found it shut, and knocked at the 
door for to enter in, and the hostess answered: I am Righteousness that am 
inhabited here, and this house is mine and thou art not righteous, therefore 
thou mayst not inhabit here. And then he wept bitterly for these words, and 
went to another house that he saw beyond that, and knocked at the door for 
to come in, but the hostess which was within answered: I am Truth, and 
thou art not true, therefore I may not receive thee. And from thence he went 
to the third house beyond that, and required that he might come in for the 
tempest, and he that was within said: I am Peace that dwell here, and peace 
is not with felons but only with men of goodwill. And because I think the 
thoughts of peace, I shall give to thee good counsel. My sister dwelleth 
above me which always helpeth caitiffs; go to her and do that she shall 
counsel thee. And then he went to that house, and she that was within said: I 
am Mercy that dwell here, if thou wilt be saved from this tempest, go to the 
house of the friars preachers at Bologna and there thou shalt find the stable 
of doctrine, the rack of scripture, the ass of simpleness, the ox of discretion, 
and Mary illumining, Joseph profiting, and the child Jesu saving. And when 
this scholar awoke he came to the house of friars, and recounted his vision 
by order, and required to have the habit, and he received it and abode in the 
order. 

S. Dominic, tofore the institution of the order, saw Jesu Christ holding 
three darts in his hand, and menaced the world. Then I, friar John of Vigny, 
translator of this book, will no more rehearse this vision, for in this present 
chapter it is rehearsed tofore, and was showed also to a monk, wherefore I 
here make an end. Then let us consider the holy life, the holy conversation, 


and the holy miracles, that God hath showed for this blessed man S. 
Dominic, and let us pray him to be mediator between God and us, that we 
may deserve to be anointed with the ointment of charity and of mercy, that 
after this short life we may come to everlasting life in heaven. Amen. 


St. Sixtus, Pope and Martyr 


Sixtus is said of sios, that is God; and of status, that is to say, state, so 
Sixtus is as much to say as godly state. Or sistus is said of sisto, sistis, as it 
were steadfast and firm, and fixus, that is fixed. For he was steadfast and 
fixed in the faith; in passion, and in good works and operation. 

Sixtus, the pope, was of Athens, and was first a philosopher, and after, 
was disciple of Jesu Christ, and was the sovereign bishop. And after was 
presented to Decius and Valerian, emperors, with two of his disciples and 
deacons Felicissimus and Agapitus. And when Decius might not incline 
them in no manner, he made them to be brought to the temple of Mars for to 
sacrifice to him, or for to be put in prison of Mamertine, and when he had 
refused to do sacrifice and was brought into prison of Mamertine, the 
blessed S. Laurence cried after him saying: Father, whither goest thou 
without thy son? Priest, whither goest thou without thy minister? To whom 
Sixtus said: Son, I leave thee not, but greater battles be due to thee, after 
three days, thou deacon shalt follow me priest, but in the meanwhile take 
the treasures of the church and depart them where thou wilt. And when he 
had distributed them to poor christian men, Valerian the provost ordained 
that Sixtus should be brought again for to do sacrifice in the temple of 
Mars, and if he refused it he should have his head smitten off. And when he 
was led, the blessed Laurence cried after him saying: Father, leave me not, 
for I have dispended all thy treasures, and then the knights heard speak of 
the treasures, and held Laurence, and then they beheaded Sixtus, 
Felicissimus and Agapitus, and so they three suffered death together. In this 
same day is the feast of the transfiguration of our Lord, and the blood of 
Christ is renewed of new wine if it may be founden of a ripe grape, in some 
churches, and this day be the grapes blessed in some places, and the people 
take thereof and eat it instead of holy bread. And the reason why is, of this 
that our Lord said in his supper to his disciples: I shall not drink of this 
generation of the vine tofore I shall drink it new with you in the realm of 


my Father. And this transfiguration in that which he said new, representeth 
the glorious invocation that Jesu Christ had after his resurrection, and 
therefore, on this day of the transfiguration, which representeth the 
resurrection, men seek new wine. And it is to wit that some say that the 
transfiguration was made in veer, but the disciples disclosed it not, but kept 
it secret, because our Lord commanded that they should not disclose it till 
he was risen from death to life. But after they manifested and disclosed it on 
this day. 


St. Donatus 


Donatus is as much to say as born of God, and that is by regeneration of 
grace, infusion, and glorification. For there is treble generation spiritual of 
God, that is to say: Of nativity, religiosity, and of body mortality. For when 
saints die that is said that they be born, for the passing out of this world of 
saints, is not said death of saints, but natality. The child appetiteth to be 
born to have larger place to dwell in, more meat for to eat, better air to 
respire, and to see light. And when the saints issue out of the belly of holy 
church their mother, by death, the four things they receive aforesaid after 
their manner, and therefore they be said born or giving, or given of God. 
Donatus was nourished and taught of the emperor Julian. Then this Julian 
was ordained to be sub-deacon, but when he was enhanced to be emperor 
he slew the father and mother of Donatus. And Donatus fled into the city of 
Aretino and dwelled there with Hilary, monk, and did there many miracles. 
For the provost of the city had a son demoniac, and when he was brought 
tofore S. Donatus, the wicked spirit began to cry and say: In the name of 
our Lord Jesu Christ, do me no harm, ne be grievous to me, ne that I go out 
of my house. O Donatus, wherefore constrainest thou me to issue out with 
torments? But he was anon delivered when Donatus prayed. There was a 
man named Eustace which received in Tuscany the rents of the prince, and 
left the money in the keeping of his wife Eufronia. But for sorrow that she 
had of the enemies that destroyed the country, she hid the money and died 
for sorrow. And when her husband came again, he could not find the 
money, and when he with his children should be brought to torment, he fled 
to S. Donatus. And Donatus went with him to the sepulchre of his wife, and 
said with a clear voice: Eufronia, I conjure thee by the virtue of the Holy 
Ghost that thou say where thou hast laid this money. And she answered out 
of the sepulchre and said: At the entrance of the house where I dalve it. And 
then they went thither and found it like as she had said. And a little while 


after Satirus the bishop died in our Lord, and all the clergy chose Donatus 
to be bishop in his place, and so he was. 

On a day, as S. Gregory recounteth, in his dialogues, when S. Donatus 
houseled the people after mass, and the deacon ministered the blood of our 
Lord to the people, suddenly the deacon fell with the chalice by the 
impulsion and thrusting of the paynims that came thither, and the chalice 
brake, whereof he was sorry and so was all the people. And S. Donatus 
gathered together the pieces of the chalice and made his prayer, and remised 
it in his first form. And a little piece the devil took away and hid it, which 
piece lacketh yet in the chalice. And that chalice is kept yet in the said 
church in witness of this miracle. And the paynims that saw this were 
converted to the faith, insomuch that eighty of them received baptism. 

There was a well or a fountain infected, that who that drunk of it was 
anon dead. And S. Donatus went anon thither upon his ass for to pray and 
make the water whole, and anon, a horrible dragon issued out of the 
fountain, and wound his tail about the legs of the ass, and addressed him 
against Donatus, and Donatus smote him with his staff, or as some say he 
spit in his mouth, and he died. And then he prayed to our Lord, and chased 
away all the vermin out of the fountain. Another time, when he and his 
fellows had great thirst, he made a fountain to sourde tofore them. 

The daughter of the emperor Theodosius was tormented with a devil, and 
was brought to S. Donatus, and he said: Thou foul spirit, go out and dwell 
no more in this creature, which is the form of God. To whom the devil said: 
Give me place where I shall issue out, and tell me whither I shall go. S. 
Donatus said to him: from whence camest thou hither? and he said: From 
desert. And Donatus answered: Return thou thither; and the devil said: I see 
in thee the sign of the cross, out of which the fire springeth against me, and 
for dread of the fire I doubt for to go, give me place and I shall issue out. 
And Donat said: Lo! here is place that thou mayst go thy way, and return 
thither that thou camest from. And then he made all the house to tremble 
and went his way. 

There was a man borne to be buried, and there came a man that brought 
an obligation, and said that he owed to him two hundred shillings, and 
therefore he would not suffer him to be buried in no wise, wherefore his 
wife, which was widow, came to S. Donat and showed to him that matter, 
and said that thilke man had received all that money. Then went S. Donatus 


to the corpse, and touched the dead man with his hand, and said: Arise thou 
up, and see what thou shalt do to this man that suffereth not to bury thee; 
the which then sat up and proved that he had paid it and vanquished him 
tofore all men, and took the obligation in his hand and rent it in pieces, and 
after, said to S. Donatus: Father, command me to sleep again. And he said: 
Son, go now into rest forthon. 

And in that time it had not rained well in the year, and that the earth had 
been barren and brought forth no fruit. The miscreants came to the emperor 
Theodosius, requiring that he should deliver to them Donatus which had 
made that by his art magic. But, at the request of the emperor, Donatus 
came and prayed our Lord that he would send them rain, and he sent to 
them so great abundance that all the other were wet, and he went home 
alone dry. In that time that the Goths destroyed Italy, and that much people 
departed from the faith of God, Evadrian the provost was reproved of 
apostasy, and S. Donatus and S. Hilary reproved him, and then he took them 
and would have constrained them to do sacrifice to Jupiter, but they refused 
it, and he did do beat Hilary so much, all despoiled, that he gave up his 
spirit to God, and he laid Donatus in prison, and after, did do smite off his 
head, the year of our Lord three hundred and eighty. 


St. Ciriacus, Martyr 


Ciriacus was ordained deacon of Marcellus, the pope, and was taken and 
brought to Maximian the emperor, and was commanded that he and his 
fellows should delve the earth and should bear it on their shoulders unto the 
place that he made. And there was S. Saturninus whom Ciriacus and 
Sisinnius helped for to bear. And after, Ciriacus was put and enclosed in 
prison, and at the last was presented tofore the provost. And as Apronianus 
led him, suddenly came a voice with light from heaven which said: Come 
ye blessed of my Father, etc. And then Apronianus believed, and made 
himself to be baptized, and came to the provost confessing Jesu Christ. To 
whom the provost said: Art not thou made christian? Which answered: 
Alas! for I have lost my days. The provost answered: Truly now thou losest 
thy days, and commanded to smite off his head. And when Saturninus and 
Sisinnius would not make sacrifice, they were tormented with divers 
torments and at the last were beheaded. And the daughter of Diocletian, 
named Arthemia, was tormented of the devil, and the devil cried within her 
and said: I shall not go out tofore that Ciriacus the deacon come; and then 
was Ciriacus brought to her, and then said the devil: If thou wilt that I issue 
and go out, give me a vessel where I may enter in, and then answered 
Ciriacus: Lo! here is my body, enter therein if thou mayst, and he said: Into 
thy vessel I may not enter, for it is signed and closed on all sides, but if thou 
cast me out here I shall make thee soon come into Babylon. And when he 
was constrained to go out, Arthemia cried and said: I see the God that 
Ciriacus preacheth, and when he had baptized her, and had grace of 
Diocletian and of Serena his wife, he dwelled and lived surely in a house 
that he gave him. Then came there a message from the king of Persia to 
Diocletian, praying him that he would send him Ciriacus, for his daughter 
was tormented of a devil. And then, by the prayers of Diocletian, Ciriacus 
went gladly with largo and smaragdo, with all things necessary in the ship, 
in to Babylon. And when they came to the daughter, the devil cried to him 


through the mouth of the maiden: O Ciriacus, thou art weary of travel, and 
he said: I am not weary, but am governed overall by the help of God. And 
the devil said: Nevertheless, I have brought thee thereas I would have thee. 
And Ciriacus said: Jesu Christ commandeth thee that thou go out. And then 
the devil issued out and said: O name terrible that constraineth me; and the 
maid was then made whole, and was baptized with father and mother, and 
much other people. And they offered to him many gifts, but he would take 
none, and abode there forty-five days, fasting on bread and water, and at the 
last he came to Rome. And after two months Diocletian was dead, and 
Maximian succeeded to the empire, and was wroth with Arthemia his sister, 
and took Ciriacus and bound him with chains, and commanded to draw him 
tofore his chair. This Maximian may be called and said the son of 
Diocletian, because he succeeded him, and had his daughter to wife, which 
was Called Valeriana; and after, he commanded to Carpasius his vicar, to 
constrain Ciriacus and his fellows to do sacrifice, or else slay them bv 
divers torments. And he took Ciriacus and threw pitch molten and burning 
hot on his head, and hung him in the torment named eculee, and after, he 
did do smite off the head of Ciriacus, and also beheaded his fellows, about 
the year of our Lord three hundred. And Carpasius gat the house of S. 
Ciriacus, and in despite of christian men he made a bath in the same place 
where Ciriacus baptized, and there bathed, and made banquets in eating and 
drinking. And suddenly he with nineteen fellows died there, and therefore 
the bath was closed up. And the paynims began to dread and honour 
christian men. 


St. Laurence the glorious Martyr 


Laurence is said as holding a crown made of laurel. For sometimes they that 
vanquished in battle were crowned with laurier boughs and branches, 
showing victory, and it is always of convenable verdure, of odour 
agreeable, and virtuous of strength; and the blessed Laurence is said of 
laurier, for he had victory in his passion, whereof Decius, confused, said: I 
ween now that we be vanquished. He had verdure in cleanness of heart and 
purity, for he said: My voice hath no darkness. He had odour of perpetual 
memory, whereof it is said: He departed all and gave to poor people, and 
therefore remaineth his droiture perdurably, which he fulfilled with holy 
works, and hallowed it by his glorious martyrdom. He had strength by his 
virtuous preaching, by which he converted Lucillus the Roman provost. 
This is that tree of such virtue that the leaf brake the stone, healed the deaf, 
and doubted no thunder. And thus Laurence brake the hard heart, gave 
spiritual reward, and defended the sentence from the thunder of evil people. 

Laurence, martyr and subdeacon, was of the lineage of Spain, and S. 
Sixtus brought him thence. And as Master John Beleth saith: When the 
blessed Sixtus went into Spain, he found there two young men, Laurence, 
and Vincent his cousin, right ordinate by honesty of manners, and noble in 
all their works, and brought them with him to Rome. Of whom that one, 
that was Laurence, abode with him, and Vincent his cousin returned into 
Spain, and there finished his life by glorious martyrdom. But in this reason 
Master Beleth repugneth the time of martyrdom of that one and of that 
other. For it is said that Laurence suffered death under Decius, and Vincent 
under Diocletian, and between Decius and Diocletian were about forty 
years. And there were seven emperors between them, so that the blessed 
Vincent might not be young, and the blessed Sixtus ordained Laurence his 
archdeacon. And in his time Philip the emperor, and Philip his son, received 
the faith of Jesu Christ. And when they were christened, they entended 
greatly to enhance the church. And this emperor was the first that received 


the faith of Jesu Christ, whom, as it is said, Origen converted to the faith. 
How be it that it is read in another place otherwise, and that S. Pontius had 
done it. And he reigned the year one thousand from the building of Rome, 
so that the year one thousand should rather be given to Christ than to the 
idols. And that year was hallowed of the Romans with right great apparel of 
games and great esbatements. And there was a knight with Philip the 
emperor named Decius, which was noble, and much renowned in arms and 
in battles. And when in that time France rebelled against this emperor, he 
sent thither Decius for to take away the contentious and subdue them to 
Rome. And Decius, so sent thither, made all things well, and subdued them 
all to Rome, and had victory. And when the emperor heard his coming, and 
would honour him more highly, and went against him unto Verona, but for 
as much as evil people feel them more honoured, so much more they are 
swollen in pride, then Decius, elate in pride, began to covet the empire, and 
on a time when Decius knew that the emperor slept in his pavilion, he 
entered in secretly and cut the throat of his lord sleeping. And then he drew 
to him by gifts and prayers, and also by promises, all them of the host that 
the emperor had brought, and went anon to the city of Rome. And when 
Philip the younger heard this thing, he was sore afraid and doubted strongly. 
And as Sicardus saith in his chronicle, he delivered all his father’s treasure 
and his, to S. Sixtus and to S. Laurence, to the end that if it happed to him 
to be slain of Decius that they should give this treasure to poor people and 
to the churches. And wonder not that the treasures that Laurence gave be 
not named the treasures of the emperor, but of the church, or peradventure 
they were said treasures of the church. For Philip had left them to be 
dispended to the church, and after, Philip fled and hid him for fear of 
Decius. And then the senate went against Decius and confirmed him in the 
empire. And because he was not seen to have slain his lord by treason, but 
only for he had renied the idols, therefore he began right cruelly to 
persecute the church and christian men, and commanded that they should be 
destroyed without mercy. And many thousand martyrs were slain, among 
whom Philip was crowned with martyrdom. And after that Decius made a 
search of the treasures of his lord. Then was Sixtus brought to him as he 
that adored Jesu Christ, and had the treasures of the empire. And then 
commanded Decius that he should be put in prison so long that, by torments 
he should reny God, and tell where the treasures were. And the blessed 


Laurence followed him, and cried after him: Whither goest thou, father 
without a minister? What thing is in me that hath displeased thy fatherhood, 
or what thing hast thou seen in me? Hast thou seen me forsake my lineage, 
or go out of kind? Prove me whether thou hast chosen a convenable 
minister to whom thou hast committed the dispensation of the body and 
blood of our Lord. To whom S. Sixtus said: I shall not leave thee, my son, 
but greater strifes and battles be due to thee for the faith of Jesu Christ. We, 
as old men, have taken more lighter battle, and to thee as to a young man 
shall remain a more glorious battle of which thou shalt triumph and have 
victory of the tyrant, and shalt follow me within three days. Then he 
delivered to him all the treasures, commanding him that he should give 
them to churches and poor people. And the blessed man sought the poor 
people night and day, and gave to each of them that as was needful, and 
came to the house of an old woman, which had hid in her house many 
christian men and women, and long she had had the headache, and S. 
Laurence laid his hand opon her head, and anon she was healed of the ache 
and pain. 

And he washed the feet of the poor people and gave to each of them 
alms. The same night he went to the house of a christian man and found 
therein a blind man, and gave to him his sight by the sign of the cross. And 
when the blessed Sixtus would not consent to Decius, ne offer to the idols, 
he commanded that he should be led forth and beheaded. And the blessed 
Laurence ran after him and said: Forsake me not, holy father, for I have 
dispended the treasures that thou deliveredst to me. And when the knights 
heard speak of the treasures, they took Laurence and brought him to the 
provost, and the provost delivered him to Decius. And Decius Cesar said to 
him: Where be the treasures of the church, which we know well that thou 
hast hid? And he answered not. Wherefore he delivered him to Valerianus 
the provost to the end that he should show the treasures and do sacrifice to 
the idols, or to put him to death by divers torments. And Valerianus 
delivered him to a provost named Hippolitus for to be in prison. And he 
enclosed him in prison with many others. And there was in prison a paynim 
named Lucillus, which had lost the sight of his eyes with overmuch 
weeping. And S. Laurence promised to him to re-establish his sight if he 
would believe in Jesu Christ and receive baptism, and he required anon to 
be baptized. Then S. Laurence took water and said to him: All things in 


confession be washed. And when he had diligently informed him in the 
articles of the faith, and he confessed that he believed all, he shed water on 
his head, and baptized him in the name of Jesu Christ. And anon, he that 
had been blind received his sight again. And therefore came to him many 
blind men, and went again enlumined from him, and having their sight. And 
then again Hippolitus said to him: Show to me the treasures; to whom 
Laurence said: Hippolitus, if thou wilt believe in our Lord Jesu Christ, I 
shall show to thee the treasures, and promise to thee the life perdurable. 
And Hippolitus said: If thou dost this that thou sayest, I shall do that thou 
requirest. And in that same hour Hippolitus believed and received the holy 
baptism, he and all his meiny. And when he was baptized he said: I have 
seen the souls of the innocents joyous and glad. And after this, Valerianus 
sent to Hippolitus that he should bring him Laurence. And Laurence said to 
him: Let us go together, for the glory is made ready to me and to thee. And 
then they came to judgment. And he was inquired again of the treasures, 
and Laurence demanded dilation of three days, and Valerianus granted him 
on pledge of Hippolitus. And S. Laurence in these three days gathered 
together poor people, blind and lame, and presented them tofore Decius, in 
the palace of Salustine, and said: These here be the treasures perdurable, 
which shall not be minished, but increase, which he departed to each of 
them. The hands of these men have borne the treasures into heaven. Then 
Valerianus in the presence of Decius said: What variest thou in many 
things? Sacrifice anon, and put from thee thine art magic. And Laurence 
said to him: Whether ought he to be adored that maketh, or he that is made? 
And then Decius was angry, and commanded that he should be beaten with 
scorpions, and that all manner of torments should be brought tofore him. 
And then commanded he him that he should do sacrifice for to eschew these 
torments, and S. Laurence answered: Thou cursed man, I have always 
coveted these meats. To whom Decius said: If these be meats for thee, show 
to me them that be like to thee, that they may eat with thee. To whom 
Laurence said: They have given their names in to heaven, and thou art not 
worthy to see them. And then, by the conmmandment of Decius, he was 
beaten all naked with rods and staves, and pieces of iron burning were laid 
to his sides. And Laurence said: Lord Jesu Christ, God! Son of God, have 
mercy upon me, thy servant, which am accused, and I have not renied thee, 
and they have demanded me, and I have confessed thee to be my Lord. And 


then Decius said to him: I know well that thou despisest the torments by 
thine art magic, but me thou mayst not despise. I swear by my gods and 
goddesses but that thou wilt do sacrifice to them, thou shalt be punished by 
divers torments. Then he commanded that he should be long beaten with 
plummets, and then he prayed, saying: Lord Jesu Christ, receive my spirit. 
And then came a voice from heaven, Decius hearing, which said: Yet many 
torments be due to thee. And then Decius said, replenished with felony: Ye 
men of Rome, have ye heard the devils comforting this cursed man, which 
adored not the gods, ne doubted not the torments, ne dreaded not the 
prince’s wrath? And then commanded he again that he should be beaten 
with scorpions. And then Laurence smiling rendered thankings to God, and 
prayed for them that were there. And in that same hour a knight named 
Romaine believed in God, and said to S. Laurence: I see tofore thee a right 
fair youngling standing, and with a linen cloth cleansing thy wounds. I 
adjure thee by the living Lord God that thou leave not, but haste thee to 
baptize me. And then said Decius to Valerianus: I ween that we shall now 
be overcome by art magic. And then he commanded that he should be 
unbounden and enclosed in the prison of Hippolitus. And then Romaine 
brought an urcelle or a cruse with water, and fell down at the feet of S. 
Laurence, and received baptism of him. And when Decius knew it, he 
commanded that Romaine should be beaten with rods, and he was so much 
beaten that he might not hold him upon his legs, but in no manner might no 
man make him say but that he was a good christian and freely baptized. 
And then Decius did do smite off his head. And that night was Laurence led 
to Decius, and when Hippolitus, which was there, saw that, he began to 
weep, and would have said that he was christened. And Laurence said to 
him: Hide Jesu Christ within thee, and when I shall cry, hear and come 
thither. And then all manner of torments that could be devised or thought 
were brought tofore Decius. And then said Decius to Laurence: Or thou 
shalt make sacrifice to the gods, or this night shall all these torments be 
dispended on thee. And then Laurence said to him: My night hath no 
darkness, but all things shine in my sight. And then said Decius: Bring 
hither a bed of iron, that Laurence contumax may lie thereon. And the 
ministers despoiled him, and laid him stretched out upon a gridiron of iron, 
and laid burning coals under, and held him with forks of iron. Then said 
Laurenee to Valerianus: Learn, thou cursed wretch, that thy coals give to me 


refreshing of coldness, and make ready to thee torment perdurable, and our 
Lord knoweth that I, being accused, have not forsaken him, and when I was 
demanded I confessed him Christ, and I being roasted give thankings unto 
God. And after this he said with a glad cheer unto Decius, Thou cursed 
wretch, thou hast roasted that one side, turn that other, and eat. And then he, 
rendering thankings to our Lord, said: I thank thee, Lord Jesu Christ, for I 
have deserved to enter into thy gates. And so gave up his spirit. And then 
Decius, being all confused, walked into the palace of Tiberius with 
Valerianus, and left the body Iying upon the fire, which Hippolitus in the 
morning took away, with Justin the priest, and buried it with precious 
ointments in the field Veranus. And the christian men that buried him, 
fasted three days and three nights, and hallowed the vigils, weeping there 
and wailing. But many doubt if he suffered under this Decius, for it is read 
in the chronicle that Sixtus was long after Decius. Eutropius nevertheless 
affirmeth and saith that, Decius moving persecution against christian men, 
among other he slew the blessed Laurence, deacon and martyr. And it is 
said in a chronicle authentic enough, that it was not under this Decius, the 
emperor that succeeded to Philip, but under another Decius younger, which 
was Cesar and not emperor, that he suffered martyrdom. For between 
Decius the emperor and this Decius the younger, under whom it is said that 
Laurence was martyred, there were many emperors and popes. Also, it is 
said that Gallus, and Volusianus his son, succeeded Decius. And after 
them, Valerianus, with Gallianus his son, held the empire, and they made 
Decius the younger, Cesar, and not emperor. For, anciently, when any was 
made Cesar, neverthemore he was Augustus ne emperor, as it is read in the 
chronicles, that Diocletian made Maximian Cesar, and after from Cesar he 
was made Augustus and emperor. In the time of these emperors, Valerianus 
and Gallianus, Sixtus held the see of Rome, and this Decius was called 
Cesar, and not emperor but Decius Caesar only. And he martyred the 
blessed Fabian, and Cornelius succeeded after Fabian which was martyred 
under Valerianus and Gallianus, which reigned fifteen years. And Lucian 
succeeded Cornelius, and Stephen the pope succeeded Lucian, and Denys 
succeeded Stephen, and Sixtus succeeded Denys. And this is contained in 
that chronicle, and if this be true, that which Master John Beleth putteth 
may be true. And it is read in another chronicle that the said Gallianus had 
two names, and was called Gallianus and Decius, and under him Sixtus and 


Laurence suffered martyrdom, about the year of our Lord two hundred and 
sixty. Godfrey, in his book that is called Pantheonides, affirmeth that 
Gallianus was called by another name, Decius. 

S. Gregory saith in his dialogues that there was a nun Sabina which held 
her continent of her flesh, but she eschewed not the janglery of her tongue, 
and she was buried in the church of S. Laurence the holy martyr, and was 
laid tofore the altar of the martyr, and was taken of the devils and departed 
and sawn asunder, and that one part was burnt, and that other part remained 
whole, so that on the morning the burning appeared visibly. Gregory of 
Tours saith that when a certain priest repaired the church of S. Laurence, 
and one of the beams was over short, and required S. Laurence that he 
which had nourished poor men would help his poverty, and the beam grew 
so suddenly that there remained a great part, and the priest cut that part into 
small pieces, and cured and healed therewith many maladies. And this 
witnesseth S. Fortunatus: 

It happed at Prioras, a castle in Italy, that a man was sore vexed with 
toothache, and he attouched this wood, and anon the ache was gone. S. 
Gregory telleth in his book of dialogues that a priest named Sanctulus 
repaired a church of S. Laurence, which had been burnt of Lombards, and 
hired many workmen; and one time he had nothing to set tofore them, and 
then he made his prayers, and after looked in his panier, and there he found 
a much white loaf of bread, but him seemed that it sufficed not for one 
dinner for three persons. S. Laurence, which would not fail his workmen, 
did do multiply it, that his workmen were sustained thereby ten days. 

In the church of S. Laurence at Milan was a chalice of crystal, 
marvellously clear, and as the deacon bare it on a day suddenly to the altar, 
it fell out of his hands to the ground, and was all tobroken. And then the 
deacon, weeping, gathered together the pieces and laid them on the altar, 
and prayed the holy martyr S. Laurence that the chalice broken might be 
made whole again, and then anon it was founden all whole. It is read in the 
book of the miracles of our Blessed Lady S. Mary, that a judge named 
Stephen was at Rome and took gladly gifts, and perverted the judgments. 
And this judge took away by force three houses that were longing to the 
church of S. Laurence, and a garden of S. Agnes, and possessed them 
wrongfully. It happed that the judge died and was brought to judgment 
tofore God. And when S. Laurence saw him, he went to him in great 


despite, and strained him three times by the arm right hard, and tormented 
him by great pain. And S. Agnes and other virgins deigned not to look on 
him, but turned their visages away from him, and then the judge giving 
sentence against him, said: Because he hath withdrawn other men’s things, 
and hath taken gifts and sold truth. that he should be put in the place of 
Judas the traitor. And S. Projecte, whom the said Stephen had much loved 
in his life, came to the blessed Laurence and to S. Agnes, and cried them 
mercy for him. Then the Blessed Virgin Mary, and they, prayed to God for 
him, and then it was granted to them that the soul of him should go again to 
the body, and there should do his penance thirty days; and our Blessed Lady 
commanded him that as long as he lived he should say the psalm: Beati 
immaculati. And when the soul came to the body again, his arm was like as 
it had been burnt, like as he had suffered that hurt in his body, and that 
token and sign was in him as long as he lived. Then rendered he that which 
he had taken and did his penance. And at the thirtieth day he passed out of 
this world to our Lord. It is read in the life of Henry the emperor, that he 
and Cunegonde his wife were virgins together. By the atisement of the devil 
he had his wife suspected of a knight, and he made his wife go barefoot 
upon burning ashes fifteen paces, and when she ascended upon them she 
said this: As I am not corrupted ne defouled of Harry ne of all other, so Jesu 
Christ help me. Then Henry the emperor was ashamed, and gave her a 
buffet on the cheek, and a voice said: The Virgin Mary hath delivered thee, 
virgin, and she went without any hurt upon the burning ashes. And when 
the emperor was dead, there went a great multitude of devils tofore the cell 
of an hermit, and he opened the window and demanded at the last what they 
were, and one answered: A legion of devils we be that go to the death of the 
emperor, if peradventure we may find anything in him. He adjured him that 
he should come again to him, which returning said: We have profited 
nothing, for when this false suspicion of his wife and all the good things 
and evil things were laid in a balance, this burnt and bruled Laurence 
brought forth a pot of gold of much great weight. And when we supposed to 
have surmounted, he cast that pot in the balance on that other side, so that it 
weighed more and was heavier. And then I was angry and brake an ear of 
the pot, and he called that pot a chalice, which the emperor had given to the 
church of Eichstadt, which he had in special devotion, and had do made it 
in the honour of S. Laurence. And for the greatness of it, it had two ears. 


And it was founden then that the emperor died that time, and one ear was 
broken off the chalice. 

Gregory rehearseth in his register that his predecessor coveted to make 
better some things about the body of S. Laurence, but he wist not where it 
lay. Nevertheless, the body of S. Laurence was discovered and unheled by 
ignorance, but all they that were there present, as well monks as others, 
were dead in fifteen days after. It is to wit that the passion of S. Laurence 
was most excellent in four things, like as it is founden by the sayings of S. 
Maximin bishop, and of S. Austin. First, in the sourness of his passion or 
bitterness; secondly, in profit or effect; thirdly, in constancy or strength; and 
fourthly, in the marvellous battle and manner of his victory. First, it was 
right excellent in the bitterness of the pain; this saith S. Maximin; and after 
some books of S. Ambrose: Brethren, S. Laurence was not slain by short 
and simple passion, for who that is smitten by a sword he dieth but once, 
and who that is cast in a fire is delivered at once, but this holy man was 
tormented by long and multiplied pains, so that the death should not fail 
him at torment ne fail him at the end. We read that the blessed children went 
through the flames, and have gone upon the coals burning bare foot, 
whereof S. Laurence is not to be preferred of lesser glory, for as they went 
in their pains through the flames, this, in his torment, lay upon the fire. 
They defouled and trod upon the fire with their feet, and this was restrained 
for to lay his sides therein. They prayed in their pains holding up their 
hands to our Lord God, but he was stretched in his pain, and prayed our 
Lord with all his body. And it is to wit that the blessed Laurence is he that, 
after S. Stephen, ought to hold the primacy. Not only for that he suffered 
greater pain than other martyrs, as is well found and read that many have 
suffered as much pain, but it is said for six causes. First, for the place of the 
passion, for it was at Rome, which is head of the world, and siege of the 
apostles. Secondly, for the office of the predication, for he accomplished 
diligently the office of preaching. Thirdly, for the laudable distribution of 
the treasures, that he gave all to poor men wisely. And these three reasons 
putteth master William of Auxerre. Fourthly, for the antiquity and proved 
martyrdom. For if it be said that some other have had greater pain, always it 
is not so authentic, and also some time in doubt, but the passion of S. 
Laurence is much solemn and approved in the church. And therefore many 
saints approve his passion in their sermons and affirm it. Fifthly, for the 


degree of dignity. For he was archdeacon of the siege of Rome, and as it is 
said, there was never sith archdeacon in Rome. Sixthly, for the cruelty of 
torments, for he suffered them right grievous, as he that was roasted upon a 
gridiron of iron. Whereof S Austin saith: Sith that the members were broken 
by many diverse beatings, he was commanded to be tormented upon a 
griddle of iron, and was laid thereupon, which by continual heat that was 
thereunder, the griddle had the force to burn, so that he was tormented by 
the turning of his members more forcibly for the pain was the more long. 
Secondly, he was right excellent in effect or profit, for after this that Austin 
and Maximin say, this bitterness of pain made him high by glorification, 
and honourable by opinion, and laudable by devotion, and noble by 
contention. First, it made him high by glorifcation, whereof S. Austin saith: 
Persecutor, thou wert wood against the martyr and more than wood, for 
when thou assembledst pain thou increasedst his glory, thine engine found 
not glory of the aid when the instruments of the torments transported him in 
the honour of victory. And after Maximin, and in some books of Ambrose, 
it is said: How be it that the members were bounden in the heat of the 
sparcles, the force of the faith was not corrupt. The body suffered 
impairing, but he gat the gain of health, and S. Austin saith truly: His body 
is blessed, for torment never changeth him out of the faith of God, but his 
religion crowned him in holy rest. Secondly, he was honourable by opinion, 
and renomee after Maximin and Ambrose, that say: We may liken the 
blessed Laurence to mustard seed which is broken by many manners, when 
by the grace of his mystery he replenished the world of good odour, for 
tofore that he was constitute in his body, he was humble, unknown, and 
serviceable; and after that he was all tobroken and burnt, he shed in all the 
churches of the world the odour of his nobleness. Also this is a holy thing 
and pleasant, that the solemnity of S. Laurence be nobly honoured, whose 
shining flames, he as vanquisher, holy church halloweth this day in all the 
world, in so much that his glorious passion enlumineth all the world by the 
glory of his martyrdom. Thirdly, he was louable by devotion. Wherefore 
was he so louable, and so with devotion to be reputed, S. Austin showeth it 
by three reasons, and saith thus: We ought to receive the blessed man with 
devotion; first, for he gave his precious blood for the love of our Lord, and 
after, for because he had unto our Lord great affinity, showing that the faith 
of christian men ought to deserve to be of the company of martyrs; thirdly, 


because he was so holy of conversation that in the time of peace he 
deserved the crown of martyrdom. Fourthly, he made himself noble by 
following, whereof S. Austin saith that the cause of all his passion was 
because he exhorted others to be like to him. In three things he showed him 
to us following: First, in strong suffering of adversities, whereof S. Austin 
saith: The most profitable form for to inform the people to God is the fair 
speech of martyrs. It is light to pray, and it is profitable to admonish and 
warn, the things and the examples be better than the words. And it is more 
to teach by work than by voice. And in this right excellent manner of 
teaching the persecutors might feel of Laurence how he shone by great 
dignity. And how the marvellous strength of his courage gave not only 
place of belief, but also comforted and strengthened others by ensample of 
his suffering. Secondly, by greatness of the faith and fervour of love. 
Whereof Maximin saith, and Ambrose also, when he vanquished by faith 
the flames of the persecutors, he showed to us by the fire of faith that he 
overcame the embracements of the fire of hell, and by the love of Christ not 
to fear the day of doom. Thirdly, in burning love. Maximin and Ambrose 
say that, S. Laurence enlumined the world plainly of the same light that he 
was embraced with, and chauffed the hearts of all christian people by the 
flames that he suffered. By these three things saith S. Maximin, after the 
books of S. Ambrose, that we be called to the faith by the example of S. 
Laurence, and embraced to martyrdom, and chauffed to devotion. Thirdly, 
he was right excellent in constancy and in strength. And hereof saith S. 
Austin: The blessed Laurence dwelled in Jesu Christ unto the temptation, 
unto the demand of the tyrant, and unto the death, in whom the occision 
was long, and because that he had well eaten and well drunken, he was fat 
of this meat, and drunken of the chalice, so that he felt not the torments ne 
eschewed them, but succeeded to the realm of heaven. He was so constant 
that he set not by the torments; but after that S. Maximin saith: He was 
made more perfect in dread, more ardent in love, and more joyous in 
burning. For the first it is said thus: He was stretched upon the flames of the 
great brands of fire, and turned oft from that one side to that other. And how 
much more he suffered of pains, so much more he dreaded God. And of the 
second he saith thus: When the grain of the mustard is ground it chauffeth, 
and when Laurence suffered torments he was inflamed again, and 
tormented of a new manner of marvellous torments, and the greater 


torments that the wood persecutors did, the more devout was Laurence to 
our Saviour. And as to the third, he saith thus: He was chauffed in the law 
of Jesu Christ, that by great highness of courage he despised the torments of 
his own body, that in having victory of his wood tormentor, he was joyous 
for to despise it by the fire. Fourthly, he was right excellent in the 
marvellous battle, and in the manner of his victory, and as it appeareth 
openly by the words of S. Maximin and of S. Austin, the blessed Laurence 
had five burnings without forth, which he all overcame manly and extincted 
them. The first was the fire of hell, the second material flame, the third 
carnal concupiscence, the fourth of burning covetise, and the fifth of a mad 
woodness. The quenching of the first fire, that is of hell, Maximin saith: It 
might give no place of burning to the worldly fire; for to burn his body 
which quenched the fire perdurable of hell, he went through the fire earthly 
and material of this world, but he escaped and eschewed then the horrible 
flame of the fire perdurable of hell. The quenching of the second fire, he 
saith also, he travailed by bodily burning but the divine ardour quenched the 
material burning. And yet saith he: How be it the evil people put under the 
fagots and wood for to increase and make great flame, S. Laurence esprised 
by the heat of the faith felt not the flames. And S. Austin saith: The charity 
of Jesu Christ may not be surmounted with flames, for the fire that burnt 
without forth was more feeble than that which he embraced within forth. 
And of the quenching of the third fire of carnal concupiscence, saith S. 
Maximin: S. Laurence passed through the fire which he abhorred being not 
burnt, but he enlumined shone; he burned lest he should burn, and because 
he should not burn he was burnt. Of the quenching of the fourth fire, that is 
of avarice; of them that covet the treasures of which they be deceived, said 
S. Austin thus: A man covetous is armed by double ardour of money, and is 
enemy of truth; his avarice is for to steal gold, and by his felony he loseth 
our Lord. He hath nothing, he profiteth nothing, human cruelty is 
withdrawn by his winds and corporal matter, and Laurence goeth to heaven, 
and he faileth in his flames. Of the quenching of the fifth fire, that is of the 
furious woodness, how, that is to say, furious woodness of the persecutors 
was deceived and brought to nought, saith Maximin thus: When the 
woodness of the ministers of the flames was surmounted, he restrained the 
burning of the worldly woodness, and till that time the devil’s entent 
profited till that the true man ascended and mounted into heaven gloriously 


unto his Lord God. And he made to cool the cruelty of the persecutors, 
confused all with their fires, and showeth that the woodness of the 
persecutors was fire, when he said: The woodness of the paynims made 
ready a griddle of iron upon the fire strongly burning, and that was done to 
the end that he should avenge the fires and great heats of indignation. And it 
was no wonder though he surmounted these three great fires without forth. 
For as it is had of the words of the said Maximin: He had within forth three 
refroidours or colds, and bare in his heart three fires by which he assuaged 
by coldness all the fire without forth, and surmounted with the embracing of 
more fire. And the first coldness was the desire of celestial glory, the second 
was the remembrance of the law of God, and the third was the cleanness of 
his conscience. 

By this treble coldness he quenched all the fire without forth, and he was 
cold of the first refroidour, which is desire of heavenly glory. As S. 
Ambrose saith: The blessed Laurence might not feel the torments of fire in 
his entrails, which within him possessed the refroidour of paradise. Though 
the burnt flesh lay tofore the tyrant, and the body burnt, nevertheless the 
body suffered no pain in earth whose soul and courage was in heaven. Of 
the second coldness or refroidure that is the remembrance of the law of 
God, he saith thus: When he remembered tofore the commandments of Jesu 
Christ, all was cold that he suffered. Of the third, which is purity and 
cleanness of conscience, he saith thus: The right strong martyr truly is burnt 
in his entrails, but he, seeking the kingdom of heaven, enjoyeth as a 
vanquisher by the refroidure of the cleanness of his conscience. And as S. 
Maximin saith: He had three fires within forth, by the which he surmounted 
by embracing all the fires without forth. The first was the greatness of the 
faith; the second the ardent dilection; the third the very knowledge of God, 
which embraced him as fire. Of the first fire saith S. Ambrose: As much as 
the burning of the faith chauffed him, so much cooled him the flame of the 
torment. We read in the gospel that the fire of the faith is the fire of the 
Saviour. The evangelist said: I came into the earth to put fire therein, and 
with this fire was S. Laurence embraced, and felt not the burning of the 
flames. And of the second fire he saith thus: The martyr Laurence burned 
withoutforth of the embracements of the tyrants, but the greater flame of the 
love of God burneth him withinforth. Of the third fire he saith thus: The 
right cruel flame of the persecutor might not surmount the martyr, for he 


was overmuch more ardently chauffed in his thought by the rays of truth, 
that he felt not the flame withoutforth, which he vanquished and overcame. 
Laurence, among the other martyrs, hath three privileges as towards office. 
The first, he hath only a vigil among all the other martyrs. But at this day 
the vigils of saints be changed into fastings by many, and as Master John 
Beleth rehearseth: It was sometime the custom that men went with their 
wives and children at the solemnity of feasts, and woke there all the night 
with tapers and light; but because many adventures were made in these 
vigils, it was established that the vigils should be turned into fastings, and 
nevertheless the ancient name is retained, and is yet retained, and is called 
vigil. The second privilege is in the octaves or utas; for he only with S. 
Stephen have their octaves among all other martyrs, like as S. Martin hath 
among the confessors. The third is in the reprising of the anthems, for he 
only and S. Paul have that only. But Paul hath that for the excellence of his 
preaching, and Laurence for the excellence of his passion. 


St. Hyppolitus, Martyr 


Hyppolitus is said of hyper, that is as much to say as upon, and litos, that is 
a stone, as who saith upon a stone, that is to understand, founded upon 
Christ. Or of in and polis, that is a city. Or Hyppolitus is as much to say as 
polished. He was well founded upon the stone Christ by constancy and 
steadfastness; he was in the city above by desire and coveting, he was 
polished by the bitterness of his torments. 

Hyppolitus buried the body of S. Laurence, and after, he came into his 
house, and gave the peace to his servants and to his chamberers, and 
communed them with the sacrament of the altar, which Justin the priest had 
sacred. And the table was covered, but ere he took any meat, the knights 
came and haled him away, and brought him to the emperor. And when 
Decius the emperor saw him, he smiling said to him: Art thou now made an 
enchanter, which hast borne away the body of Laurence? And Hyppolitus 
said: That have I done, not as an enchanter, but as a christian man. Then 
Decius, being replenished with great fury, commanded that he should be 
despoiled of his habit that he ware as a christian man, and that his mouth 
should be beaten with stones. To whom Hyppolitus said: Thou hast not 
despoiled me but rather clothed. To whom Decius said: How is it that thou 
art now so foolish, that art not ashamed of thy nakedness? Now therefore 
make thou sacrifice, and thou shalt live, or else thou shalt perish with 
Laurence. To whom Hyppolitus said: I would I might be made the example 
of S. Laurence, whom thou presumest to name with thy foul mouth and 
pollute. Then Decius made him to be beaten with staves, and all to-rent with 
combs of iron. And he confessed with a clear voice that he was christian. 
And when he had despised these torments, he did him to be clothed with the 
vesture of a knight that he tofore used, in exhorting him to receive his amity 
and his first chivalry. And Hyppolitus said: I am the knight of Jesu Christ. 
And then Decius, replenished with great wrath, delivered him to Valerian 
the provost, that he should take all his faculties, and slay him by divers 


torments. And then he found that all the meiny of Hyppolitus’ house were 
christian, and all were brought tofore him, and when he would have 
constrained them to do sacrifice, one named Concordia, nurse of 
Hyppolitus, answered for them all: We had liefer die with our Lord chastely 
than live sinfully; and then Decius, being present, commanded that she 
should be beaten with plummets of lead unto the time that she gave over her 
spirit, and Hyppolitus said: Lord, I thank thee that thou hast sent my nurse 
tofore the sight of thy saints. And after that Valerian did do lead Hyppolitus 
with his meiny to the gate Tyburtine, and Hyppolitus comforted them all 
and said: Brethren, dread ye not, for ye and I have one only God. And then 
Valerian commanded that all they should be beheaded before Hyppolitus, 
and then he made Hyppolitus to be bound by the feet unto the necks of wild 
horses, and made him to be drawn among thorns, briars, and rocks, till he 
rendered and gave to God his spirit. He died about the year of our Lord two 
hundred and sixty-six. And then Justin the priest took the bodies of them, 
and buried them by the body of S. Laurence, but he could not find the body 
of S. Concordia, for it was cast into a privy. 

A knight, that was named Porphyry, weened that the blessed Concordia 
had gold and precious stones in her clothes, and came to a man named 
Ireneus, which was secretly a christian man, and said to him: Keep my 
counsel secret, and draw Concordia out of the privy, for I trow that there be 
in her vestments gold and precious stones. And he said: Show to me the 
place where she lieth and I shall keep thy counsel, and shall tell to thee 
what I shall find. And then he drew her out of the privy chamber, and found 
nothing, and then the knight fled away anon. And Ireneus called to him a 
christian man named Abundinus, and bare the body to S. Justin, and he took 
it devoutly and buried it by the body of S. Hyppolitus with the others. And 
when Valerian heard hereof he did do take Ireneus and Abundinus, and 
threw them all quick into the privy; and Justin took out their bodies and 
buried them with the other. 

And after these things done, Decius and Valerian ascended into a golden 
chariot for to go and torment christian men, and Decius was ravished of a 
devil and cried: O Hyppolitus thou hast bounden me with sharp chains and 
leadest me away. And Valerian cried also: O Laurence, thou drawest me 
with fiery chains; and the same hour Valerian died; and Decius returned 
home and died the third day, tormented of the devil, and cried: Laurence, 


cease thou a little, I conjure thee to cease thy torments, and so died. And 
when Tryphonia his wife, which was much cruel, saw this thing, she left all 
and took Cyrilla her daughter, and went to S. Justin and did do baptize her 
with many others. And that other day after, that as Tryphonia prayed, she 
gave up her spirit and died, and Justin the priest buried her body by S. 
Hyppolitus. And forty-seven knights hearing that the queen and her 
daughter were become christian, came with their wives to Justin the priest 
for to receive baptism. Claudius the emperor, when Cyrilla would not do 
sacrifice, did do cut her throat, and did do behead the other knights. And the 
bodies were borne with the others into the field Veranus and there buried. 
And it is to be noted here expressly that Claudius succeeded Decius, which 
martyred S. Laurence and S. Hyppolitus, but he succeeded not Decius the 
emperor, for after the chronicles, Volusianus succeeded Decius, and 
Gallianus succeeded Volusianus, and Claudius succeeded Gallianus, so it 
behoveth that Gallianus had two names, that is to wit, Gallianus and Decius, 
and so saith Vincent in his chronicle and Godfrey in his book. Gallianus 
called one unto his help that was named Decius, whom he made Cesar, but 
not emperor, so saith Richard in his chronicle. 

Of this martyr, saith Ambrose in his preface: The blessed martyr 
Hyppolitus considered that Jesu Christ was very duke, and he would be his 
knight, and had liefer be his knight than duke of knights, and he pursued not 
S. Laurence which was put under his keeping, but followed him, so that in 
suffering martyrdom he left the law of the tyrant, and came and possessed 
the treasure of very riches, which is the glory of the king perdurable and 
perpetual. There was a carter named Peter which yoked his oxen in the cart 
in the feast of Mary Magdalene, and followed his oxen and began to curse 
them, and anon the oxen and the cart were smitten with thunder. And that 
same Peter which had so cursed was tormented of cruel torments, for fire 
took him so that he burnt the sinews and the flesh from his thigh, and the 
bone appeared, and that the thigh and leg fell off. Then he went to a church 
of our Lady and hid his leg in a hole of the church, and prayed our Lady 
with tears devoutly for his deliverance. And on a night the blessed Virgin 
with S. Hyppolitus came tofore him in a vision, and she prayed to 
Hyppolitus that he would re-establish Peter in his first health, and anon S. 
Hyppolitus took his leg in the hole, and took and set it in his place, like as 
one grafteth in a tree. And he felt so much pain in that vision that he awoke 


and cried so loud that he awoke all the meiny. And they arose and took 
light, and saw that Peter had two legs and two thighs, but they had supposed 
that it had been illusion, and they touched yet and yet eft again, and saw 
that he had verily his members, and then they awoke him and demanded of 
him how it happed. And he weened that they had mocked him. And when 
he saw it, he was all abashed, yet nevertheless the new thigh was softer than 
the old, and he might not well sustain his body therewith. And because this 
miracle should be published, he halted a whole year, and then the blessed 
Virgin appeared to him and said to S. Hyppolitus that he should perform 
that which appertained to that cure, and then he awoke and felt himself all 
whole. And then he entered into a recluage. To whom the devil appeared 
oft-time in the likeness of a woman naked, and joined to him naked, and the 
more he defended him the more the devil approached near, in tempting him 
shamefully, and when he had been shamefully travailed of her, he took the 
stole off a priest’s neck and girt him with it, and anon the devil departed and 
left Iying there a stinking and rotten carrion. And so great stench issued that 
there was none that saw it but said that it was the body of some dead 
woman which the devil had taken. 


The Assumption of the Glorious Virgin our Lady St. Mary 


We find in a book sent to S. John the Evangelist, or else the book, which is 
said to be apocryphal, is ascribed to him, in what manner the Assumption of 
the blessed Virgin Mary was made. The apostles were departed and gone in 
to divers countries of the world for cause of preaching, and the blessed 
Lady and Virgin was in a house by the Mount of Sion, and as long as she 
lived she visited all the places of her son with great devotion, that is to say 
the place of his baptism, of his fasting, of his passion, of his sepulture, of 
his resurrection, and of his ascension. And after that Epiphanius saith, she 
lived four-and-twenty years after the ascension of her son, and he saith also: 
When our Lady had conceived Jesu Christ she was of the age of fourteen 
years, and she was delivered in her fifteenth year, and lived and abode with 
him three and thirty years. And after his death she lived four-and-twenty 
years, and by this account when she departed out of this world she was 
seventy-two years old; but it is more probable that which is read in another 
place, that she lived after the ascension of her son twelve years, and so then 
she was sixty years old. And on a day, when all the apostles were spread 
through the world in preaching, the glorious Virgin was greatly esprised and 
embraced with desire to be with her son Jesu Christ, and her courage was 
eschaufed and moved, and great abundance of tears ran withoutforth, 
because she had not equally the comforts of her son, which were withdrawn 
from her for the time. And an angel came tofore her, with great light, and 
saluted her honourably as the mother of his Lord, saying: All hail! blessed 
Mary, receiving the blessing of him that sent his blessing to Jacob, lo! here 
a bough of palm of paradise, Lady, which I have brought to thee, which 
thou shalt command to be borne tofore thy bier. For thy soul shall be taken 
from thy body the third day next following, and thy son abideth thee, his 
honourable mother. To whom she answered: If I have found grace tofore 
thine eyes, I pray thee that thou vouchsafe to show to me thy name, and yet 
I pray thee more heartily that my sons and my brethren the apostles may be 


assembled with me, so that tofore I die I may see them with my bodily eyes, 
and after, to be buried of them, and they being here, I may yield up my 
ghost to God. And also yet I pray and require that my spirit, issuing out of 
the body, see not the horrible ne wicked spirit ne fiend, and that no might of 
the devil come against me. And then the angel said: Lady, wherefore 
desirest thou to know my name? which is great and marvellous. All the 
apostles shall assemble this day to thee and shall make to thee noble 
exequies at thy passing, and in the presence of them thou shalt give up thy 
spirit. For he that brought the prophet by his hair from Judea to Babylon, 
may without doubt suddenly in an hour bring the apostles to thee. And 
wherefore doubtest thou to see the wicked spirit, sith thou hast broken 
utterly his head, and hast despoiled him from the empire of his power? 
Nevertheless thy will be done, that thou see not the fiend. And this said, the 
angel mounted into heaven with great light, and the palm shone by right 
great clearness, and was like to a green rod whose leaves shone like to the 
morrow star. And it happed as S. John the Evangelist preached in Ephesus, 
the heaven suddenly thundered, and a white cloud took him up and brought 
him tofore the gate of the blessed Virgin Mary. And he knocked at the door 
and entered and saluted the Virgin honourably. Whom the blessed Virgin 
beheld, and was greatly abashed for joy, and might not abstain her from 
weeping, and said to him: John, my son, remember thee of the word of thy 
master, by which he made me mother unto thee, and thee a son unto me. 
Lo! I am called of thy master and my God. I pay now the debt of condition 
human, and recommend my body unto thy busy cure. I have heard say that 
the Jews have made a council, and said: Let us abide brethren unto the time 
that she that bare Jesus be dead, and then incontinent we shall take her body 
and shall cast it into the fire and burn it. Thou therefore take this palm, and 
bear it tofore the bier when ye shall bear my body to the sepulchre. Then 
said John: O would God that all my brethren the apostles were here, that we 
might make thine exequies convenably as it behoveth and is digne and 
worthy. And as he said that, all the apostles were ravished with clouds from 
the places where they preached, and were brought tofore the door of the 
blessed Virgin Mary. And when they saw them assembled, they marvelled, 
and said: For what cause hath our Lord assembled us here? Then S. John 
went out and said to them that our Lady should pass and depart out of this 
world, and added more thereto, saying: Brethren, beware and keep you 


from weeping when she shall depart, because that the people that shall see it 
be not troubled, and say: Lo! there, how they dread the death which preach 
to others the resurrection. And Denis, disciple of Paul, affirmeth this same 
in the book of divine names, that is to wit that all the apostles were 
assembled at the assumption and death of our Lady Mary and were together 
there, and that each of them made a sermon unto the praisirg and laud of 
Jesu Christ and the blessed Virgin his mother. He said thus, speaking to 
Timothy: Thus we and thou, as thou well knowest, and many of our holy 
brethren, did assemble at the vision of the mother that received God. And 
James, brother of God, was there. And Peter the apostle, most noble and 
sovereign of the theologians. And after that me seemed that all the 
Hierarchies lifted her up, after and according to her virtue without end. This 
saith S. Denis. And when the blessed Virgin Mary saw all the apostles 
assembled, she blessed our Lord, and sat in the midst of them where the 
lamps, tapers, and lights burned. And about the third hour of the night Jesu 
Christ came with sweet melody and song, with the orders of the angels, the 
companies of patriarchs, the assembly of martyrs, the convents of 
confessors, the carols of virgins. And tofore the bed of our blessed Lady the 
companies of all these saints were set in order and made sweet song and 
melody. And what exequies were done of our blessed Lady, and there 
hallowed it is all said and enseigned in the foresaid book which is attributed 
to S. John. 

For first, Jesu Christ began to say: Come my chosen and I shall set thee 
in my seat, for I have coveted the beauty of thee. And our Lady answered: 
Sir, my heart is ready, and all they that were come with Jesu Christ entuned 
sweetly saying: This is she that never touched the bed of marriage in 
delight, and she shall have fruit in refection of holy souls. Then she sang of 
herself, saying: All the generations shall say that I am blessed, for he that is 
mighty hath done great things to me, and the name of him is holy. And the 
chanter of chanters entuned more excellently above all others, saying: 
Come from Lebanon, my spouse, come from Lebanon, come, thou shalt be 
crowned. And she said: I come, for in the beginning of the book it is written 
of me that I should do thy will, for my spirit hath joyed in thee, God my 
health. And thus in the morning the soul issued out of the body and fled up 
in the arms of her son. And she was as far estranged from the pain of the 
flesh as she was from corruption of her body. Then said our Lord to the 


apostles: Bear ye the body of this virgin, my mother, into the vale of 
Jehosaphat and lay ye her in a new sepulchre that ye shall find there, and 
abide me there three days till that I return to you. And anon she was 
environed with flowers of roses, that was the company of martyrs, and with 
lilies of the valley, that was the company of angels, of confessors and 
virgins. And the apostles cried after her saying: Right wise virgin, whither 
goest thou? Lady, remember thee of us. And then the company of saints that 
were abiden there were awaked with the sound of the song of them that 
mounted, and came against her, and saw their king bear in his proper arms 
the soul of a woman, and saw that this soul was joined to him, and were 
abashed and began to cry, saying: Who is this that ascendeth from the 
desert, full of delices, joined to her friend ? And they that accompanied her 
said: This is the right fair among the daughters of Jerusalem, and like as ye 
have seen her full of charity and dilection, so is she joyously received, and 
set in the seat of glory on the right side of her son. And the apostles saw the 
soul of her being so white that no mortal tongue might express it. And then 
three maidens that were there took off the clothes from the body for to wash 
it. The body anon shone by so great clearness that they might well feel it in 
touching and washing but they might not see it. And that light shone as long 
as they were about the washing of it. And then the apostles took the body 
honourably and laid it on the bier, and John said to Peter: Bear this palm 
tofore the bier, for our Lord hath ordained thee above us, and hath made 
thee pastor and prince of his sheep. To whom Peter said: It appertaineth 
better to thee to bear it, for thou art chosen virgin of our Lord, and thou 
oughtest to bear this palm of light at the exequies of chastity and holiness, 
thou that drankest at the fountain of perdurable clearness. And I shall bear 
the holy body with the bier, and these other apostles our brethren shall go 
round about the body yielding thankings to God. And then S. Paul said to 
him: I, that am least of the apostles and of you all, shall bear with thee. And 
then Peter and Paul lifted up the bier, and Peter began to sing and say: Israel 
is issued out of Egypt, and the other apostles followed him in the same 
song. And our Lord covered the bier and the apostles with a cloud, so that 
they were not seen, but the voice of them was heard only. And the angels 
were with the apostles singing, and replenished all the land with marvellous 
sweetness. And then all the people was moved with that sweet melody, and 
issued hastily out of the city and enquired what it was, and then there were 


some that said to them that Mary such a woman is dead, and the disciples of 
her son Jesu bear her and make such melody as ye hear about her. And then 
ran they to arms, and they warned each other saying: Come and let us slay 
all the disciples, and let us burn the body of her that bare this traitor. And 
when the prince of priests saw that, he was all abashed and full of anger, 
and said: Lo! here the tabernacle of him that troubled us and our lineage. 
Behold what glory he now receiveth, and in saying so, he laid his hands on 
the bier willing to turn it, and overthrew it to the ground. 

Then suddenly both his hands waxed dry and cleaved to the bier, so that 
he hung by the hands on the bier, and was sore tormented and wept and 
brayed. And the angels that were there in the clouds blinded all the other 
people that they saw nothing. And the prince of priests said: S. Peter, 
despise me not in this tribulation, and I pray thee to pray for me to our 
Lord. Thou oughtest to remember when the chamberer, that was usher, 
accused thee, and I excused thee. And S. Peter said to him: We be now 
empeshed in the service of our Lady, and may not now entend to heal thee, 
but and if thou believest in our Lord Jesu Christ, and in this that bare him, I 
ween and hope that thou soon shalt have health and be all whole. And he 
answered: I believe our Lord Jesu Christ to be the Son of God, and that this 
is his right holy mother, and anon his hands were loosed from the bier, but 
yet the dryness and the pain ceased not in him. And then S. Peter said to 
him: kiss the bier and say: I believe in God Jesu Christ that this woman bare 
in her belly, and remained virgin after the childing. And when he had so 
said, he was anon all whole perfectly. And then said Peter to him: Take that 
palm of the hand of our brother John, and lay it on the people that be blind, 
and who that will believe shall receive his sight again. And they that will 
not believe shall never see. And then the apostles bare Mary unto the 
monument and sat by it, like as our Lord had commanded, and at the third 
day Jesu Christ came with a great multitude of angels and saluted them, and 
said: Peace be with you. And they answered: God, glory be to thee which 
only makest the great miracles and marvels. And our Lord said to the 
apostles: What is now your advice that I ought now to do to my mother of 
honour and of grace? Sire, it seemeth to us thy servants that like as thou 
hast vanquished the death and reignest world without end, that thou raise 
also the body of thy mother and set it on thy right side in perdurability. And 
he granted it. And then Michael the angel came and presented the soul of 


Mary to our Lord. And the Saviour spake and said: Arise up, haste thee, my 
culver or dove, tabernacle of glory, vessel of life, temple celestial, and like 
as thou never feltest conceiving by none atouchment, thou shalt not suffer 
in the sepulchre no corruption of body. And anon the soul came again to the 
body of Mary, and issued gloriously out of the tomb, and thus was received 
in the heavenly chamber, and a great company of angels with her. And S. 
Thomas was not there, and when he came he would not believe this. And 
anon the girdle with which her body was girt came to him from the air, 
which he received, and thereby he understood that she was assumpt into 
heaven. And all this heretofore is said and called apocryphum. Whereof S. 
Jerome saith in a sermon to Paula and Eustochia her daughter: That book is 
said to be apocryphum, save that some words which be worthy of faith and 
be approved of saints as touching nine things, that is to wit, that the comfort 
of the apostles was promised and given to the virgin, and that all the saints 
assembled there, and that she died without pain, and was buried in the vale 
of Jehosaphat. And there were made ready the obsequies and the devotion 
ot Jesu Christ, and the coming of the celestial company, and the persecution 
of the Jews, and the shining of the miracles, and that she was assumpt into 
heaven, body and soul. But many other things be put there more at fantasy 
and simulation than at truth. As that, that Thomas was not there, and when 
he came he doubted, and other things semblable, which be better not to 
believe them than not to believe her clothes and vestments were left in her 
tomb, to the comfort of good christian men. And of one part of her 
vestments it is said there happed such a great miracle as followeth. When 
the Duke of Normandy had assieged the city of Chartres, the bishop of the 
city took the coat of our Lady and set it on the head of a spear like a banner 
and went out against the enemy surely, and the people followed him. And 
anon all the host of the enemies were turned into frenzy, and were blind and 
trembled, and all were abashed. And when they of the city saw this thing, 
above the divine demonstrance they went on eagerly and slew their 
enemies, the which thing displeased much the virgin S. Mary, as it was 
proved by that that her coat vanished away, and the duke, their enemy, 
found it in his lap. 

It is read in the revelations of S. Elizabeth that, on a time as she was 
ravished in spirit, she saw in a place much far from folk a tomb or a 
sepulchre environed with much light, and was like the form of a woman 


withinforth, and there was about it a great multitude of angels, and a little 
while after she was taken out of the sepulchre and borne up on high with 
that multitude. And then came against her a man bearing in his right arm the 
sign of the cross, and had with him many angels without number, which 
received her much joyously and led her with great melody into heaven. And 
a little while after, Elizabeth demanded of an angel to whom she spake oft, 
of that vision that she saw. It is showed to thee, said the angel, in that vision 
that, the Virgin our Lady is assumpt into heaven as well in her body as in 
her soul. It is said in the same revelations that it was showed to her that the 
fortieth day after the soul departed from her body she was so assumpt into 
heaven, and also that when our blessed Lady spake to her, she said: After 
the Ascension of our Lord a whole year, and as many days more as be from 
the Ascension unto her assumption, she overlived. And also she said: All 
the apostles were at my departing, and buried my body honourably, and 
forty days after was raised. And then S. Elizabeth demanded of her whether 
she should hide this thing, or that she should manifest it and show it. And 
she said: It is not to be showed to fleshly ne unbelieving people, ne it is not 
to be hid to devout and christian people. It is to be noted that the glorious 
Virgin Mary was assumpt and lifted up into heaven entirely joyously and 
gloriously. She was received entirely, that is, wholly, as the church believeth 
debonairly, and that aflirm many saints, and enforce them to prove it by 
many reasons. And the reason of S. Bernard is such. He saith that God hath 
made the body of S. Peter and S. James so gloriously to be honoured that he 
hath enhanced them by marvellous honour, that to them is deputed place 
convenable for to be worshipped. and all the world goeth to seek and offer 
to them. Then if the body of his blessed mother were on the earth, and not 
haunted by devout visitation of christian men, it should be marvel to hear 
that God would not have done as much worship to his mother, and 
honoured as much her body as the bodies of other saints upon the earth. 
Jerome saith thus, that the Virgin Mary mounted into heaven the eighteenth 
calends of September. That which he saith of the assumption of the body of 
Mary, the church will rather debonairly believe it, than rashly to explain it, 
and he proved it afterward that it is to be believed that they that arose with 
our Lord have accomplished their perdurable resurrection. Wherefore 
should not we say then that it is done in the Blessed Virgin Mary. And also 
many believe that S. John the Evangelist is glorified in his flesh with Jesu 


Christ; and then much more our Lady ought to be glorified in heaven, both 
body and soul, which saith: Worship thy father and mother, and he came not 
to break the law but to fulfil it, and therefore he honoureth his mother above 
all other. S. Austin affirmeth not this only, but he proveth it by three 
reasons. And the first reason is the unity and assembly of the flesh of our 
Lord and of our Lady, and saith thus: Putrefaction and worms is the 
reproach of condition human, which Jesus never touched, and the flesh of 
Jesu is out of this reproof, the nature of Mary is out thereof, for it is proved 
that Jesu Christ hath taken his flesh of her. The second reason is the dignity 
of the body of her of whom himself saith: This is the siege of God, the 
chamber of our Lord of heaven, and the tabernacle of Christ. She is worthy 
to be where he is, so precious a treasure is more worthy to be kept in heaven 
than in earth. The third reason is perfect entireness of her virginal flesh, and 
saith thus: Enjoy thou Mary of honourable gladness in body and in soul. In 
thy proper son, and by thy proper son, thou oughtest to have no harm of 
corruption; where thou haddest no corruption of virginity in childing so 
great a son, so thou whom he endued with so great glory shouldst be alway 
without corruption, and live entirely, which barest entire him that is perfect 
of all, and that she be with him whom she bare in her womb, and that she be 
at him whom she childed, gave suck and nourished. Mary, mother of Jesu 
Christ, administress and servant. And because I may none other thing feel, I 
dare none otherwise say ne presume. And hereof saith a noble versifier: 
Transit ad ethera, virgo puerpera, virgula Jesse, Non sine corpore, sed sine 
tempore, tendit adesse. The virgin that childed mounted into heaven, the 
little rod of Jesse, not without body, but without time, she entendeth to be 
there, virgin pure and net. Secondly, she was assumpt and taken up gladly. 
And hereof saith Gerard, bishop and martyr, in his homily: The heavens 
received this day the Blessed Virgin, the angels were glad, the archangels 
enjoyed, the thrones sang, the dominanations made melody, the 
principalities harmonised, the potestates harped, cherubim and seraphim 
sang laudings and praisings, and bringing her with thankings and lauds unto 
the siege of the divine and sovereign majesty. Thirdly, she was lifted up in 
heaven so honourably that, Jesu Christ himself, with all the strength of the 
heavenly company, came against her. Of whom S. Jerome saith: Who is he 
that is sufficient to think how the glorious queen of the world went up this 
day, and how the multitude of the celestial legions came against her with 


great talent of devotion, and with what songs she was brought unto her seat, 
and how she was received of her son and embraced with peaceable cheer 
and clear face, and how she was enhanced above all other creatures? And 
yet he saith: It is on this day that the chivalry of heaven came hastily for to 
meet with the mother of God, and environed her with great light, and 
brought her to her seat with praisings and songs spiritual. And then enjoyed 
them the celestial company of Jerusalem with so great gladness that no man 
may recount ne tell, and made joy and song, all enjoying in charity because 
that this feast is every year hallowed of us, and made continuous with all 
others. And it is to believe that the Saviour himself came and met with her 
hastily, and brought her with him, and set her in her seat with great joy. And 
how had he accomplished otherwise that which he commanded in the law, 
saying: Honour thy father and mother. Fourthly, she was received 
excellently. S. Jerome saith: This is the day in which the Virgin Mary, not 
corrupt, went unto the highness of the throne, and she was there enhanced 
in the heavenly kingdom and honoured gloriously, sitting next unto Christ. 
And how she is enhanced in the heavenly glory, Gerard the bishop 
rehearseth in his homilies, saying: Our Lord Jesu Christ alone may praise 
this blessed Virgin his mother as he did, and magnify, so that she be 
continually praised of that majesty, and honoured and environed of the 
company of angels, enclosed with the turmes of archangels, possessed of 
the thrones and girt about of the dominations, environed with the service of 
the potestates, beclipped with the embracements of the principates, enjoyed 
with the honours of the virtues, obeyed with lauds and praisings of the 
cherubins, and possessed on all parts with not recountable songs of the 
seraphins. And the over great and ineffable Trinity enjoyeth in her 
perdurable gladness, and his grace redoundeth all in her and maketh all 
other to entend and await on her. The overshining order of the apostles 
honour her with ineffable laud. The honourable multitude of martyrs 
beseech her in all manner as one so great a lady. The fellowship of 
confessors innumerable continue their song to her, the right noble and white 
company of virgins make noble carolling of the glory of her. Hell, full of 
malice, howleth, and the cursed devils cry unto her and dread her. 

There was a clerk, devout unto the virgin Mary, which studied every day 
how he might comfort her against the pain of the five wounds of Jesu 
Christ, saying thus: Rejoice thee virgin and mother undefouled, which 


receives the joy of the angels, enjoy that thou conceivedst, enjoy thee that 
childedst the light of clearness, enjoy thee mother which never wert 
touched, all features and all creatures praise thee mother of light, be thou 
for us always praying to our Lord. And as this clerk had lain long with an 
over great sickness, and came toward his end, he began to dread, and was 
troubled, and our blessed Lady appeared to him and said: Son, wherefore 
tremblest thou by so great fear, which hast so oft showed to me joy? Be 
thou joyful now thyself, and that thou mayest enjoy perdurably, come with 
me. 

There was a monk much jolly and light of his living but devout to our 
Lady, which on a night went to do his folly accustomed, but when he passed 
before the altar of our Lady, he saluted the virgin, and so went forth out of 
the church. And as he should pass a river he fell into the water and 
drowned, and the devils took the soul. Then came angels for to deliver it, 
and the devils said to them: Wherefore come ye hither? Ye have nothing in 
this soul. And anon the Blessed Virgin came, and blamed them because they 
had taken the soul which was hers. And they said that they had found him 
finishing his life in evil works. And she said: It is false that ye say, I know 
well that when he went into any place he saluted me first, and when he 
returned and came again also; and if ye say that I do you wrong, let us put it 
again in judgment of the sovereign king. And when they strove tofore our 
Lord of this matter, it pleased him that the soul should return again to the 
body and repent him of his sins and trespasses. And then the brethren saw 
that the matins were over long deferred, and sought the sexton, and went to 
the river and found him there drowned. And when they had drawn the body 
out of the water what they should do they wist not, and marvelled what he 
had done; and suddenly he came again to life, and told what he had done, 
and after finished his life in good works. 

There was a knight which was mighty and rich, that dispended follily his 
goods, and came to so great a poverty that he which had been accustomed 
to give largely great things, had need to demand and ask the small. And he 
had a right chaste wife, and much devout to the blessed Virgin Mary. And a 
great solemnity approached, at which the knight was accustomed to give 
many gifts. And he had nothing to give, whereof he was greatly ashamed. 
And he went into place desert, full of heaviness, and of weeping, so long 
that the feast was passed, for to wail there his evil fortune and for to eschew 


shame. And anon a knight, much horrible, came, sitting on an horse, which 
arreasoned the knight and enquired of him the cause of his great heaviness. 
And he told him all by order that as was happed to him. And this foul 
knight said to him: If thou wilt a little obey to me, thou shalt abound in 
glory and in riches more than thou wert tofore. And he promised to the 
devil that he would do so gladly if he accomplished that he promised. And 
then he said to him: Go home into thine house, and thou shalt find in such a 
place there, so much gold and so much silver. And thou shalt find there also 
precious stones, and do so much that such a day thou bring me hither thy 
wife. And the knight returned home into his house, and found all things like 
as the devil had promised. And anon he bought a palace and gave great 
gifts, and bought again his heritage, and took his men again to him. And the 
day approached which he had promised to lead his wife to the fiend, and 
called her, saying: Let us go to horseback, for ye must come with me unto a 
place far hence. And she trembled and was afeard, and durst not gainsay the 
commandment of her husband. And she commended herself devoutly to the 
Blessed Virgin, and began to ride after her husband. And when they had 
ridden a good while they saw in the way a church, and she descended from 
the horse and entered into the church. Her husband abode without. And as 
she commended herself devoutly to the Blessed Virgin Mary in great 
devotion and contemplation, she suddenly slept, and the glorious virgin did 
on semblable habit of this lady and departed from the altar and issued out 
and mounted upon the horse. And the lady abode sleeping in the church, 
and the knight weened that she had been his wife that was with him, and 
went always forth. And when he was come to the place assigned, the devil 
came with a great rese to the place, and when he approached and came near, 
he quaked and trembled anon and durst go no nearer. Then said he to the 
knight: Thou most traitor of all men, wherefore hast thou deceived me, and 
hast rendered to me harm for such great good as I have given to thee? I said 
to thee that thou shouldst bring thy wife to me, and thou hast brought the 
mother of God. I would have thy wife, and thou hast brought to me Mary. 
For thy wife hath done to me many injuries, wherefore I would take on her 
vengeance. And thou hast brought to me this for to torment me, and for to 
send me to hell. And when the knight heard this he was sore abashed, and 
might not hold him from weeping, ne durst not speak for dread and marvel. 
And then the Blessed Mary said: Thou felon spirit, by what folly dost thou 


will to grieve and annoy my devout servant? This shall not be left in thee 
unpunished. I bind thee in this sentence, that thou descend into hell, and 
that thou henceforth have no presumption to grieve none that call upon me. 
And then he went away with great howling. And the man sprang down from 
his horse and kneeled down on his knees to her feet. And the Virgin our 
Lady blamed him, and commanded him to return again to his wife, which 
yet slept in the church, and bade him that he should cast away all the riches 
of the devil. And when he came again he found his wife yet sleeping, and 
awoke her, and told to her all that was befallen. And when they were come 
home they threw away all the riches of the devil, and dwelled alway in the 
louings of our Lady, and received afterward many riches that our Lady gave 
to them. 

There was a man which was ravished in judgment tofore God, for he had 
much sinned, and the devil was there and said: Ye have nothing on this soul, 
but it ought to be mine, for I have thereof an instrument public. To whom 
our Lord said: Where is thine instrument? I have, he said, an instrument that 
thou saidest with thy proper mouth and hast ordained it for to endure 
perpetually. For thou saidest in what hour that ye eat of it ye shall die, and 
this is of the lineage of them that took of the meat forbidden. And by right 
of this instrument public he ought to be judged to me. And then our Lord 
said: Let the man speak, but the man spake not. And the devil said yet 
again: The soul is mine, for if he hath done any good deeds, the wicked 
deeds pass the good without comparison. And then our Lord would not 
anon give sentence against him, so that he gave him term of eight days, so 
that at the end of eight days he should appear again tofore him, and give 
account of all these things. And as he went from the visage of our Lord, 
sorrowing and trembling, he met with a man which asked the cause of his 
heaviness. And he told to him all by order, and he said to him: Doubt thee 
nothing, ne be not afeard, for I shall help thee manly from the first. And he 
demanded of him his name, and he said: Verity. And after he found another 
which pronounced to help him for the second. And when he had asked his 
name, he said his name was Righteousness. At the eighth day he came to 
the doom tofore the judge, and the devil opposed to him the first case, and 
Truth answered and said: We know well that there is double death, corporal 
and infernal, and this instrument that the devil allegeth against thee 
speaketh no word of the death of hell, but of the death of the body, and of 


that it is clear that all men be enclosed in that sentence, that is to wit that he 
dieth in his body, and that is not the death of hell. And as touching the death 
of the body, the sentence endureth always, but as to the death of the soul, it 
is repealed by the death of Jesu Christ. Then the devil saw that he was 
discharged of the first. Then he opposed and alleged the second, but 
Righteousness came and answered thus: Howbeit that he hath been thy 
servant many years, nevertheless reason gainsayeth it. For reason murmured 
always because he served so cruel a lord. But at the third objection, he had 
none help, and our Lord said: Bring forth the balance, and let all the good 
and evil be weighed; and then Truth and Righteousness said to the sinner, 
Run with all thy thought unto the Lady of mercy which sitteth by the judge, 
and study to call her to thine help. And when he had so done, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary came in to his help and laid her hand upon the balance whereas 
were but few good deeds. And the devil enforced him to draw on that other 
side, but the mother of mercy won and obtained and delivered the sinner. 
And then he came again to himself and amended his life. 

It happed in the city of Bourges, about the year of our Lord five hundred 
and twenty-seven, that when the christian men were communed and 
houseled on an Easter day, a child of a Jew went to the altar with the other 
children, and received our Lord’s body with the others. And when he came 
home, his father demanded him whence he came, and he answered that he 
came from school, and that he had been houseled with them at mass. And 
then the father full of woodness took the child and threw him into a burning 
furnace that was there. And anon the mother of God came in the form of an 
image, which the child had seen standing on the altar, and kept him from 
the fire without taking any harm. And the mother of the child, with her 
great crying, made to assemble many christian men and Jews, the which 
saw the child in the furnace without any harm or hurt, and drew him out, 
and demanded him how he escaped, and he answered and said: That 
reverend lady which stood upon the altar came and helped me, and put 
away all the fire from me. Then the christian men, understanding this to be 
the image of our Lady, took the father of the child and threw him into the 
furnace, which incontinent was burnt and consumed. There were certain 
monks tofore day standing by a river, and talked and jangled there of fables 
and idle words. And they heard a great rowing and oars beating the water 
coming hastily. And the monks asked, Who be ye? And they said: We be 


devils that bear to hell the soul of Ebronien, provost of the house of the king 
of France, which was apostate in the monastery of S. Gall. And when the 
monks heard that they doubted strongly, and cried high: S. Mary, pray for 
us! And the devils said: Well have ye called Mary, for we would have 
disjoined you and have drowned you because of your dissolute and out of 
time jangling. And then the monks returned to their convent, and the devils 
went in to hell. There was a woman that suffered many griefs and injuries 
of a devil which appeared visibly to her in the form of a man, and she 
sought many remedies, now holy water, now one thing, now another, but he 
ceased not. And then a holy man counselled her that, when he came to her 
that she should lift up her hands to heaven and cry: S. Mary, help me! And 
when she had so done, the devil fled all afraid as he had been smitten with a 
stone, and after stood and said: The cursed devil enter into his mouth that 
taught thee that, and anon vanished away and never came again. 

The manner of the assumption of the right holy Virgin Mary, is showed in 
a sermon made and ordained of divers sayings of saints, the which is read 
solemnly in many churches, and therein is contained all that I can find in 
the world, in narrations of holy fathers, of the departing out of this life of 
the glorious virgin Mary, mother of God, that I have set here to the louing 
and praising of her. S. Cosmo, which had to surname Vestitor, saith he hath 
learned of his foregoers which did that ought not to be forgotten, and saith 
that Jesu Christ ordained and disposed the life of his mother to be finished. 
He sent an angel accustomed, which showed to her tofore the demonstrance 
of her departing, that the death should not come suddenly and give to her 
tribulation. And she had prayed him, her son, face to face, when he was 
here in earth, that she should not see any wicked spirit. He sent then to her 
the angel tofore with these words: It is time to take my mother with me, and 
thus as thou hast replenished the earth with joy, so make heaven to enjoy. 
Thou shalt render the mansions of my father joyous. And thou shalt comfort 
the spirits of my saints. Be not thou wroth to leave the world corruptible 
with his covetises, but take the celestial palace. Mother, be not afeard to be 
taken from thy flesh, thou that art called to the life perdurable, to joy 
without failing, to the rest of peace, to sure conversation, to refection not 
recordable, to light not quenchable, to day not evening, to glory not 
recountable, to myself, thy son, maker of all things, for I am life perdurable, 
love not corruptible, habitation not recordable, light without darkness, 


bounty not estimable. Give to the earth without trembling that which is his. 
None shall ravish thee out of mine hands, for in my hands be all the ends of 
the world; deliver to me thy body, for I have put in thee my deity or 
godhead. The death shall never have joy on thee, for thou hast borne the 
very light; breaking ne destruction shall not environ thee, for thou hast 
deserved to be my vessel. Come thou anon to him which is born of thee for 
to receive the guerdons of the womb of the mother, and the reward of thy 
milk for my meat. Come now fast, and haste thee to join thee to me, thine 
only son. I know well thou shalt not be constrained for the love of another 
son rather than of me that showeth thee virgin and mother. I show thee a 
wall of steadfast faith, thou art an arch of salvation, a bridge to them that 
fleet, a staff to the feeble, a ladder to them that go up and mount to heaven, 
the most debonair advocate for sinners. I shall bring the apostles to thee, of 
whom thou shalt be buried right of their hands, for it appertaineth to my 
spiritual children of light, to whom I have given the Holy Ghost to bury thy 
body, and that they accomplish in thy person the service of thy marvellous 
departing out of the earth. And after that the angel had recounted these 
things, he gave to our Lady a bough of palm, sent from the plant of 
paradise, in token of the victory against the corruption of death and clothes 
of immortality, and when he had said, he styed up into heaven from whence 
he came from. Then the Blessed Virgin Mary assembled her neighbours and 
said to them: I let you wit certainly that I am at the end of my temporal life, 
and shall hastily depart; wherefore it behoveth that ye wake, for to every 
each that shall pass out of this world, come gladly good angels and wicked 
spirits. And when they heard this they began to weep and say: Thou 
doubtest the sight of the spirits, which hast deserved to be mother of the 
maker of all things, and barest him that robbed hell, which hast deserved to 
have the seat above Cherubin and Seraphin, how shall we do then? And 
whither shall we flee? And there were a great multitude of women weeping, 
and said that she should not leave them orphans. And the Blessed Virgin, 
our Lady, said in comforting them: Ye that be mothers of sons corruptible, 
may not well suffer to be a little while thence from your children, how then 
ought not I to desire to go to my son, which am mother and virgin, and he is 
only son of God the Father. And if ye or any of ye had but one son, ye 
would desire to see him and be comforted in the lineage of him, and I then, 
that am not corrupt, wherefore should not I be desirous to see him which is 


life of all creatures? And whilst they spake these things, the blessed S. John, 
the Evangelist, came and inquired how the matter went, and then when our 
Lady had told to him of her hasty departing, he fell down stretched to the 
earth, and said, with weeping tears: O Lord, what be we? Wherefore sendest 
thou to us so many tribulations? Why hast thou not erst taken away the soul 
from my body, and that I had been better visited of thy blessed mother, than 
I should come to her departing? And then the Blessed Virgin led him 
weeping into her chamber, and showed to him the palm and the vestments 
which the angel had brought, and after, laid her down in her bed for to be 
there till her passing. And anon after came a great noise of thunder, and a 
whirlwind brought a cloud whiter than snow, in which the apostles were 
brought tofore the gate of our Blessed Lady, like as it had rained, so fell 
they down one after another. And as they marvelled of this thing, John came 
to them and told to them what the angel had showed to our Lady. And then 
they all wept and S. John comforted them, and then they dried their eyes 
and entered in to the Blessed Virgin, and saluted her honourably and 
adored, and she said to them: My dear children, God, my son, keep you all. 
And when they had told to her of their coming, she said to them all their 
estate, and the apostles said: Right honourable Lady and Virgin, we, in 
beholding thee, be greatly comforted, like as we should be in our Lord and 
master, and we have only comfort in ourselves because we hope that thou 
shalt be mediatrix for us unto God. And then she saluted Paul by name: God 
save thee, expositor of my comfort, howbeit that thou hast not seen Jesu 
Christ in his flesh. Nevertheless I am comforted, said S. Paul, that I may see 
thee in the flesh. And unto this day I have preached to the people that thou 
hast borne Jesu Christ. And now I shall preach that thou art borne up to 
heaven to him. And after, the Virgin showed to him that which the angel 
had brought, and warned them that the lights should not be put out till that 
she were departed, and there were two hundred and twenty tapers. 

And then she clad her with the cloth of mortality and saluted them all, 
and ordained her body to abide in her bed unto her issue and departing. And 
Peter stood at the head, and John at the feet, and the other apostles were 
about the bed, and gave laud to the virgin mother of God. And then Peter 
began the song and said: Enjoy thou spouse of God in the chambers 
celestial, thou candlestick of light without darkness, by thee is showed the 
everlasting light and clearness. The blessed archbishop of Constantinople 


witnesseth that all the apostles were assembled at the passing of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, the right sweet mother of God, saying thus: Blessed Lady, 
mother of God, thou that hast received of the nature human the death which 
may not be eschewed, yet shalt thou not sleep, ne the eye shall not slumber 
that keepeth thee. Thy departing hence ne thy dormition shall not be 
without witness. The heavens recount the glory of them that sang over thee 
in earth, and of them shall the truth be showed. The clouds cry to thee 
honour, and to him that ministereth to thee. The angels shall preach the 
service of life done in thee by the apostles which were assembled with thee 
in Jerusalem. And S. Denis, Areopagite, witnesseth the same, saying: We, 
as I know well, and they and many of our brethren, were assembled for to 
see the body of her that bare God. And James, the brother of God, and 
Peter, the right noble and sovereign of theologians, were present. And after, 
it pleased them that, after this vision, all the sovereign priests sang louings 
after that each of them had conceived in his thought of the bounty of her. 
And S. Cosmo, in following the narration, saith: And after this a great 
thunder knocked at the house with so great an odour of sweetness, that with 
the sweet spirit the house was replenished, in such wise that all they that 
were there save the apostles, and three virgins which held the lights, slept. 
Then our Lord came with a great multitude of angels and took the soul of 
his mother, and the soul of her shone by so great light that none of the 
apostles might behold it. And our Lord said to S. Peter: Bury the corpse of 
my mother with great reverence, and keep it there three days diligently, and 
I shall then come again, and transport her unto heaven without corruption, 
and shall clothe her of the semblable clearness of myself; that which I have 
taken of her, and that which she hath taken of me, shall be assembled 
together and accord. That same S. Cosmo rehearseth a dreadful and 
marvellous mystery of dissension natural and of curious inquisition. For all 
things that be said of the glorious virgin, mother of God, be marvellous 
above nature and be more to doubt than to enquire. For when the soul was 
issued out of the body, the body said these words: Sire, I thank thee that I 
am worthy of thy grace; remember thee of me, for I ne am but a thing faint, 
and have kept that which thou deliveredst me. And then the other awoke 
and saw the body of the virgin without soul, and then began strongly to 
weep and were heavy and sorrowful. And then the apostles took up the 
body of the Blessed Virgin and bare it to the monument, and .S. Peter began 


the psalm: In exitu Israel de Egypto, and then the companies of angels gave 
louings and praisings to the virgin in such wise that all Jerusalem was 
moved for that great joy, so that the sovereign priests sent great multitude of 
people with glaives and staves, and one of them, in a great fury, came to the 
bier and would have thrown it down with the body of the blessed mother of 
God. And because that he enforced him so maliciously to touch and draw 
down the corpse, he lost his hands by his deserving, for both his hands were 
cut off by the wrists and hung on the bier, and he was tormented by horrible 
sorrow, and he required pardon and promised amends. And S. Peter said to 
him: Thou mayst in no wise have pardon if thou kiss not the bier of the 
Blessed Virgin, and that thou confess also Jesu Christ the Son of God to be 
formed in her. And then, when he had so done his hands were joined again 
to his wrists, and was all whole. Then S. Peter took a leaf of the palm and 
gave it to him and said: Go in to the city and lay it on them that be sick, and 
they that will believe shall receive health. And then when the apostles came 
to the Vale of Jehosaphat, they found a sepulchre like unto the sepulchre of 
our Lord, and laid therein the body with great reverence, but they durst not 
touch it, which was the right holy vessel of God, but the sudary in which 
she was wrapped, and laid it in the sepulchre. And as the apostles were 
about the sepulchre after the commandment of our Lord, at the third day, a 
cloud much bright environed the sepulchre, and the voice of angels was 
heard sound sweetly and a marvellous odour was felt sweet smelling. And 
when our Lord was come and seen descended there. all were marvellously 
abashed, and he bare the body with him of the Blessed Virgin with much 
great glory. And then the apostles kissed the sepulchre and returned into the 
house of S. John Evangelist in praising him as keeper and guard of so noble 
a virgin. And notwithstanding, one of the apostles failed at this great 
solemnity, and when he heard so great miracles, he marvelled and required 
with great desire that her sepulchre might be opened for to know the truth 
of all these things. And the apostles denied it to him. All said that it ought 
enough to suffice the witness of so great persons, to the end that lest 
peradventure the misbelieved men should say that the body were stolen 
away or drawn by theft. And he then, which was angry, said: Why defend 
ye to me that which am semblable to you in your common treasures? And at 
the last they opened the sepulchre and found not the body, but they found 
only but the vestments, and the sudary. S. Germain, Archbishop of 


Constantinople, saith that he found written in the History Euthimiata in the 
third book of the fortieth chapter, and the same witnesseth the great 
Damascene, that as the noble empress Helen in mind of holy church had 
made many churches in Constantinople, among all other she edified in the 
time of Marcian the emperor at Balthernas a marvellous church in the 
honour of the Virgin Mary, and called Juvenal archbishop of Jerusalem and 
all the other bishops of Palestine which dwelled then in the city royal for 
the cene which had been holden in Chalcedon, and she said to them: We 
have heard say that the body of the right holy virgin our Lady is in such a 
place, in such a tomb in the Vale of Jehosaphat; we will then that for the 
guard of this city, that the body of that Blessed Virgin be transported hither 
with due honour and reverence. And Juvenal answered to her, like as he had 
found in ancient histories, that the body was borne into glory, and was not 
in the monument, for there was nothing left but the vestments and the 
sudary only. And those vestments Juvenal sent then into Constantinople, 
and were there laid honourably. And let no man ween that I have made this 
of my proper head and engine, but I have set it here which I have by 
doctrine and study learned of the lesson of them, which by tradition and 
learning of their foregoers have received it. And hitherto endure the words 
of the said sermon. 

Verily John Damascene, which for the time was a Greek, saith many 
marvellous things of the assumption of the right holy and glorious Virgin 
Mary. For he saith in his sermons that, this day the right holy and 
sumptuous ark which bare within her her maker was brought and set in the 
temple which was not made of hands. On this day the right holy culver or 
dove, innocent and simple, fled from the ark, that is to say from the body in 
which God received and found rest. On this day the virgin that conceived, 
not knowing the passions earthly, but induced by the entendements celestial 
shall not fail, but shall be called very heaven, soul dwelling in the celestial 
tabernacles. And howbeit that the right holy soul be separate from her 
blessed body, and that her body was laid in sepulchre, nevertheless it is not 
dead, ne shall not be corrupt by rotting, that is to wit, the body of whom, 
childing, the virginity remained without any hurting or dissolution, and is 
transported to better and more holy life without corruption of death for to 
remain in the tabernacles perdurable. And like as the sun shining clear other 
while, is hid and appeareth failing a short time, yet she hath nothing lost of 


her light, but in herself is the fountain of light perdurable. And thou art the 
fountain of light without wasting, the treasure of life, howbeit that by short 
interval or space of time thou shalt be brought to corporal death, 
nevertheless thou givest to us, abundantly, clearness of light without 
default, and thy holy dormition or sleeping is not called death, but a passing 
or departing, or more properly a coming, for thou departing from the body 
camest to heaven, and Jesu Christ, angels and archangels, and all the 
heavenly company came to meet thee. The foul and damned spirits doubt 
much thy noble and excellent coming, and thou, blessed and glorious virgin 
thou wentest not to heaven as did Elijah, and thou mountedst not as Paul did 
unto the third heaven only, but thou camest and touchedst the siege royal of 
thy son. The death of other saints may well be said death, for that death 
maketh them blessed, but he hath no place in thee. For thy death ne thy 
transmigration or thy perfection, or thy departing, maketh thee not ne giveth 
thee surety to be blessed, for thou art beginning, middle and end of all 
weals and goods, which exceed thought human. Thy surety, thy very 
perfection, and thy conception without seed, and thy divine habitation have 
made thee blessed; whereof thou saidest thyself that, thou art not made 
blessed by thy death, but of thy conception in all generations. And death 
hath not made thee blessed, but thou hast ennoblished the death in taking 
away the heaviness and sorrow thereof, converting it into joy. For God said: 
Lest peradventure the first form of man, that is to wit Adam, put forth his 
hand, and take of the tree of life, and live perdurably, how then shall not she 
live in heaven perdurably that bare this life which is perdurable and without 
end? Sometime God putteth out of Paradise the first parents which slept in 
the death of sin, buried from the beginning of inobedience and gluttony, and 
now she that hath borne life to all human lineage, and was obedient to God 
the Father, and put away from her all ordure of sin, how shall not she be in 
heaven? Wherefore should not she enjoy the gates of heaven? Eve stretched 
her ear to the serpent, of whom she took the venom mortal, and because she 
did it for delight, she was subdued to bearing and bringing forth children in 
sorrow and pain, and was condemned with Adam. But this Blessed Virgin 
that inclined her ear to the word of God, whom the Holy Ghost replenished, 
which bare in her womb the mercy of the Father; which conceived without 
knowledge of man, and childed without pain and sorrow, how durst death 
swallow her? How might anything have corruption that bare life? And yet 


saith the said Damascene in his sermons: Verily the apostles were departed 
through the world in all countries and entended to preaching to men, and to 
draw them out of the deep darkness by one holy word, and brought them to 
the table celestial and to the solemn espousals of God. And then the divine 
commandment, which is a net or cloud, brought them from all the parts of 
the world into Jerusalem, in assembling them between his wings. And then 
Adam and Eve our first parents cried: Come to us, right holy and 
wholesome celyer, which fulfillest our desire. And the company of saints 
which was there, said again: Remain with us our comfort and leave us not 
orphelins, thou art the comfort of our travails, refreshing of our sweatings, 
that if thou live it is to us a glorious thing to live with thee, and if thou die, 
it is glorious to us to die with thee. How should we be in this life, and shall 
be destitute of the presence of thy life. And, as I suppose, such things and 
semblable said the apostles with great plenty of them of the church, with 
great wailings and sighs in complaining them from the departing. And she, 
returning towards her son, said: Sire, I pray thee to be very comforter to my 
sons whom it pleased thee to call brethren, which be heavy and sorrowful of 
my departing. And with that I shall bless them with my hand, give to them 
thy blessing upon my blessing. And then she stretched out her hand, and 
blessed all the college of good christian men, and then said after: Lord, I 
commend my spirit into thy hands, receive my soul, thy love, which thou 
hast kept without blame of sin to thyself. And I commend my body to the 
earth for to keep it whole, or where it shall please thee to enhabit it, 
transport me to thee, so where thou art the infantment or fruit of my womb 
that I be dwelling with thee. All these words heard the apostles. Then said 
our Lord: Arise up, my beloved, and come to me. O thou most fair among 
women, my love, thou art fair, and no spot of filth is in thee. And when the 
right Blessed Virgin heard that, she commended her spirit into the hands of 
her son. Then the apostles were bedewed with tears, and kissed the 
tabernacle. And by the blessing and holiness of the holy body, whosoever 
touched the bier devoutly were healed of whatsoever sickness they had. 
Devils were chased from demoniacs, the air and the heaven were purified 
by the assumption of the soul, and the earth by the deposition of the body. 
And the water was sanctified by the washing of the body. For the body was 
washed with right holy water and clean. And the holy body was not made 
clean by the water, but the water was hallowed of her. And after, the holy 


body was wounden and wrapped in a clean sudary, and was laid upon the 
bed, and lamps burnt full bright about her. Ointments gave a great and 
fragrant odour, the louings and praisings of angels resounded. And the 
apostles and other that were there sang divine songs. And the ark of our 
Lord was borne in to Mount of Sion, unto the Vale of Jehosaphat, upon the 
heads of the apostles. And the angels went tofore some, and some followed 
the body, and other conveyed her. And she was accompanied of all the 
plenty of the church. And some of the Jews who heard it, in their evil 
malice descended down from the Mount of Sion, and one of them, which 
was a member of the devil, ran follily unto the holy body, and assailed it for 
to have cast it to the earth, drawing it with both his hands, and both his 
hands cleaved to the bier, and were departed from the body, like as two 
staves had been sawed off, and so he was like a trunk till that faith changed 
his thought. And he wailing so ruefully repented him, and they that bare the 
bier tarried, and made that Jew worship and touch the holy body, and then 
came his hands again into their first estate, and then was the body borne 
unto the Vale of Jehosaphat, and there it was embraced and kissed, and 
songs sung of holy louings and praisings, and there were wept many tears, 
and then the holy body was laid in the tomb honourably, but her soul was 
not left in hell, nor her flesh felt never corruption. And they that she was the 
well which never was digged, the field not eared, the vine not cut, the olive 
bearing fruit which shall not be holden in the bosom of the earth. For it 
appertaineth that the mother be enhanced with the son. And that she mount 
to him, like as he descended in to her. And that she that hath kept her 
virginity in her childing ought to see no corruption. And she that bare the 
creator of all the world in her belly ought to dwell in divine tabernacles. 
And that she whom the Father had taken to espouse, were kept in the 
chambers celestial. And those things that long to the son, ought to be 
possessed of the mother. And all this saith John Damascene. 

S. Austin showeth authentically in a sermon of the right holy Assumption 
of our Blessed Lady, saying: We that have begun to speak of the body of the 
virgin perdurable, and of the Assumption of her blessed soul, we say thus: 
first, that we find nothing of her written sith that our Lord hanging on the 
cross commended her to his disciple, save that Luke recordeth in his 
writings, saying that all they were by one courage persevering with the 
Virgin Mary, mother of our Lord Jesu Christ. What is then to say of her 


death, and of her Assumption? Whereof the scripture remembereth nothing, 
it is then as meseemeth to be enquired, what thing which is according to 
truth, without which authority is nothing. We remember the condition 
human: we doubt not to say that surely she went to temporal death. And if 
we say that she is resolved into common putrefaction in worms and into 
ashes or dust; it behoveth us to weigh and think such thing as appertaineth 
to so great holiness, and to the seignory of such a chamber of God. We 
know well that it was said to the first father: Thou art powder, and into 
powder thou shalt return; but the flesh of Jesu Christ escaped from this 
condition, for his flesh suffered never corruption. Then is except from this 
general sentence the nature taken of the virgin. And God said to the woman 
Eve: I shall multiply thy diseases and thou shalt bring forth children with 
pain and sorrow. But Mary suffered never such diseases, of whom the 
sword of sorrow pierced the soul. But Mary childed without sorrow. And 
then if she were quit, and had no part of sorrow in childing, then ought she 
not to have part of diseases, ne of corruption. But she is except of some 
other generalities, because that the dignity gave to her such seignory. And 
though we say that she suffered death, yet is she not retained with the bonds 
of death. If our Lord would keep his mother entire and whole, and the 
chastity of her virginity, wherefore may he not keep without corruption, of 
stench, of rottenness? It appertaineth then to the debonairty of our Lord, to 
keep the honour of his mother which was not come to break the law, but to 
accomplish it, and in his life had worshipped her tofore all others by the 
grace of her conceiving. And therefore we ought well to believe that he 
honoureth her at her death with singular salvation, and of special grace. 
And rottenness and worms be but reproach of human condition. And when 
Jesu Christ is out of that reproach, the nature of Mary is excepted, the 
which is the nature that he took of her. For the flesh of Jesu Christ is the 
flesh of Mary, the which he bare above the stars in worshipping man above 
nature, and in worshipping more his mother. Yet if he be son of the very 
mother, then it is a convenable thing that she be mother of the same son. 
Not as to the unity of the person, but to the unity of bodily nature. If grace 
without property of especial and temporal nature may make unity, how 
much more then may the grace of corporal and especial nativity make unity 
of grace? Like as the disciples in Jesu Christ of whom he saith himself that, 
they be one, as we be. And after he saith: Father, I will that where I am they 


be with me. And then if he will have with him them that be joined so with 
him in the faith, and that they be judges with him, what shall then be judged 
of his mother? Where is she worthy to be but in the presence of her son? 
Therefore I understand and believe that the soul of Mary be honoured of her 
son by a right excellent prerogative, possessing her body glorified in Jesu 
Christ, whom she conceived. And why should not she possess her body 
glorified by which she conceived? For so great a hallowing is more worthy 
to be in heaven than in earth. The seat of God, the chamber of our Lord, and 
the worthy tabernacle of Jesu Christ, ought and appertaineth better to be 
there as he is, than elsewhere, and so right precious treasure is more worthy 
to be in heaven than in earth. And by right, no resolution of rottenness may 
not follow so great entireness of thing not corruptible. And because I feel 
not that the right holy body be not delivered into meat of worms, I doubt to 
say it. And because that the gift of grace incomparable surmounteth greatly 
this estimation that I feel that, the consideration of many scriptures 
admonish me to say truth. God saith sometime to his ministers: Whereas I 
am there shall be my minister. If this sentence be general to all them that 
have ministered Jesu Christ by faith and by work, how is there any more 
special than Mary? For without doubt she was administress in all work. For 
she bare him in her belly, she childed him, she nourished him and laid him 
in the crib, she went with him into Egypt, and kept him all her life unto the 
death of the cross, and departed not from him, but followed him. His 
divinity might not be to her incredible, for she knew well that she had not 
conceived of the seed of man but by divine inspiration. Then she having 
faith in the puissance of her son, as of the virtue of God not changeable, 
said, when the wine failed: Son, they have no wine. She wist that he might 
do all things. And he accomplished anon that miracle. And then seest thou 
that Mary was administress of Jesu Christ by faith and work. Then if she be 
not whereas Jesu Christ will that his ministers be, where shall she be then? 
And if she be there, is it not by grace pareil and like? And if it be not equal, 
where is the equal measure of God that rendereth to every each after his 
desert? If by the desert of Mary is given to living men much grace, shall 
then the grace be lessed to her being dead? Nay, nay, for if the death of all 
saints be precious, certes, I judge the death of Mary to be right precious, 
which is received to the joys perdurable by the debonairty of her son Jesu 
Christ, more honourably than the others, whom he had honoured by grace 


tofore his other saints. And I say that she ought not to be put, ne is not set to 
the common humanity after the death, that is to wit of worms, of rottenness, 
and of powder, she that bare in her belly the Saviour of all men. If the 
divine volunty vouchsafed to keep the vestments of the children from 
hurting among the flames of fire, why should not he then keep in his mother 
that which he kept in a strange vesture? It pleased him to keep Jonas in the 
belly of the whale without corruption. Should not he then keep his mother 
not corrupt? He kept Daniel alive in the pit of lions from their distempered 
hunger. Ought he not to keep Mary for so many gifts of merits and 
dignities? And we know well that all these dignities that we have said have 
not kept nature, for we doubt not but grace hath kept more the entireness of 
Mary than nature. And then our Lord maketh Mary to enjoy in her proper 
son, both in soul and in body, as she that never had tatche ne spot of 
corruption in bringing forth so great a son. For she is always without 
corruption that was full of so much grace. She is living entirely, she that 
childed the life of all. And then, if I have said as I ought to say, Jesu Christ 
approve it, thou and thine; and if I have not said as I ought to say, I pray 
thee to pardon me, thou and thine. 


St. Rocke 


S. ROCKE was born in Montpelier, which is a town of great name upon the 
border of France, and was born of noble progeny. His father was lord of 
Montpelier, and was named John, and was come of the noble house of 
France. And though he was noble of birth, and rich of lordship, he was also 
virtuous in all humanity. He had a wife of noble kindred and fair of visage 
named Libera, which both devoutly served our Lord Jesu Christ, and lived 
in divine love and holy works. And how well that they thus had lived long, 
yet had they no child ne heir, wherefore they oft made their prayers, and 
vowed pilgrimages. And on a day most specially, the wife made her prayers 
to our Blessed Lady, praying devoutly for to have a child, and was in very 
contemplation, in which she heard the voice of an angel saying: O Libera, 
God hath heard thy prayer, and thou shalt receive of him grace of thy 
petition. And anon she went to her husband and told him as she had heard 
of the angel. And then they, hereof joyful, accomplished the act of 
matrimony, and she conceived, and at time was delivered of a son, which in 
his baptism was named Rochus or Rocke.And this Rocke had impressed in 
the shoulder on his left side a cross, which was a token that he should be 
acceptable and beloved of God, which thing when his father and mother 
saw they blessed God, and his mother herself nourished and gave suck to 
the child, and fed it and committed and did gladly the other business of a 
nurse. Which devout mother fasted twice in the week, and the blessed child 
Rocke abstained him twice also, when his mother fasted in the week, and 
would suck his mother but once that day, which was to all a great wonder, 
and that day he was gladder, merrier, and sweeter than the other. And after, 
when he came to five years of age, he disposed him to the works of 
penance, and was much obedient to father and mother. And in the twelfth 
year of his age he fasted many and divers fastings for Christ’s love. And the 
more his members grew, the more the cross, that tofore was spoken of, 
appeared larger and more apparent. 


In that time the father of S. Rocke was sick and saw his last end 
approach, and called to him his son Rocke, and said: O mine only son 
Rocke, thou seest well that I shall shortly finish my life; alway the will of 
God be fulfilled, and four things, with my lordship and heritage, I leave to 
thee, and command thee to accomplish. First, like as thou hast begun that 
thou serve busily God. Secondly, that thou remember poor people, widows 
and orphans. Thirdly, I constitute and ordain thee governor and dispenser of 
all my treasures, that thou dispend them in charitable and meek works. And 
fourthly that, with all diligence thou haunt and frequent the hospitals of sick 
and poor men. These foresaid things Rocke promised to his father to fulfil 
them to his power. And anon after his father died, whom Rocke buried 
honourably, and laid in a sepulture, and in the twentieth year of his age he 
buried also his devout mother. And in few days he executed the testament 
of his father effectually, and visited religious places of poor people; 
wretches oppressed, and sick men, he cured by counsel and works; widows 
and orphans he comforted; and poor maidens to marry he relieved. And in 
these good offices and works he dispended his father’s goods. And when he 
had finished his father’s commandments he decreed to leave the country of 
Montpelier and to make and seek other divers pilgrimages, and clad him 
with the habit of a pilgrim, and covered his head with a bonnet, a scrip on 
his shoulder, and a pilgrim’s staff in his right hand, and so departed. 

And after many desert places he came to Rome, but tofore he came into a 
town called in Latin Aquapendens, where as was a common and hard 
pestilence, which, when Rocke knew of many by the way, he desirously 
went unto the hospital of that town, called Water-hanging, and gat with 
great prayers and labour of one Vincent, which had the rule of the hospital, 
that he might there, day and night, serve the sick people. Vincent was afeard 
and dreaded lest Rocke, which was a young flowering man should be 
smitten with pestilence. But after that he came, them that were sick he 
blessed in the name of Christ, and as soon he had touched the sick men they 
were all whole. And they said and confessed as soon as and this holy man 
Rocke was come in. All they that were vexed and sick, and the fire of 
pestilence had infected, he extincted it and delivered all the hospital of that 
sickness. And after he went through the town, and each house that was 
vexed with pestilence he entered, and with the sign of the cross and mind of 
the passion of Jesu Christ he delivered them all from the pestilence. For 


whomsoever Rocketouched, anon the pestilence left him. And when the 
town of Water-falling was delivered from the contagion of the pestilence, 
Rocke went to the city of Cesena which is a great city of Italy, which no 
less pestilence vexed, and he in a short space delivered it from the 
pestilence. And from thence he came to Rome, which was then so full of 
pestilence that unnethe in all the town could not be found one house void 
thereof. In those days there was at Rome a cardinal of the title of Angleria, 
which is a province of Lombardy, and the blessed Rocke came into this 
cardinal’s place. And as he stood tofore him a little, suddenly a marvellous 
comfort and hope entered into the courage of the cardinal. He understood 
the young man Rocke to be right dear with God, for his cheer, his manners, 
and his attemperance showed it, wherefore he commended him to Rocke 
that he should deliver him from the pestilence and conserve him. And then 
Rocke did sign in the cardinal’s forehead and made with his finger a cross. 
And anon an apparent sign and a very cross was seen impressed in his 
forehead, and so the cardinal was preserved from the pestilence. 
Nevertheless, for the novelty of the thing, he prayed S. Rocke that the token 
of the cross should be taken away, lest thereby it should be to the people a 
new spectacle. Then Rocke exhorted the cardinal that he should bear the 
sign of the cross of our Redeemer, in memory of his passion, in his forehead 
perpetually, and worship it reverently, by which sign he was delivered from 
the hard pestilence. The cardinal then brought S. Rocke to the pope, which 
anon saw that is godly, a bright ray and heavenly, shining out of the 
forehead of Rocke. And after, when his divine virtue was known to the 
pope, Rocke obtained of him full remission of sin. Then the cardinal began 
to inquire of Rocke of his lineage and of his country, but Rocke affecting no 
mortal glory, hid his lineage and received again of the pope his blessing and 
departed from him. And abode at Rome with the same cardinal three years 
continually, and laboured in visiting and helping the poor people and them 
that were sick of the pestilence. And after three years the cardinal, being 
old, died, and Rocke forsook Rome and came to the town of Armine, a 
noble city of Italy, which also he delivered from the said pestilence. And 
when that town was delivered, he went to the city of Manasem in 
Lombardy, which was also sore oppressed with sick men of the pestilence, 
whom with all his heart he served diligently, and by the help of God made 
that town quit of the pestilence. And from thence went to Piacenza, for he 


understood that there was great pestilence. Rocke was ever of great study 
how he might, in the name of Jesu and of his passion, deliver mortal men 
from the hurt of pestilence. And so an whole year he visited the houses of 
poor men, and they that had most need, to them he did most help, and was 
always in the hospital. And when he had been long in the hospital of 
Piacenza, and had helped almost all the sick men therein, about midnight he 
heard in his sleep an angel thus saying: 

O Rocke, most devout to Christ, awake and know that thou art smitten 
with the pestilence, study now how thou mayst be cured. And anon he felt 
him sore taken with the pestilence under his both arms, and he thereof gave 
than kings to our Lord. And he was so sore vexed with the pain, that they 
that were in the hospital were deprived of their sleep and rest of the night, 
wherefore S. Rocke arose from his bed and went to the utterest place of the 
hospital, and lay down there abiding the light of the day. And when it was 
day the people going by saw him, and accused the master of the hospital of 
offence, that he suffered the pilgrim to lie without the hospital, but he 
purged him of that default, saying that: The pilgrim was smitten with the 
pestilence as ye see, and unwitting to us he went out. Then the citizens 
incontinent put out S. Rocke from the city and suburbs, lest by him the city 
might be the more infected. Then S. Rocke, sore oppressed with fervent 
pain of the pestilence, suffered patiently himself to be ejected out of 
Piacenza, and went into a certain wood, a desert valley not far from 
Piacenza, always blessing God. And there as he might he made him a lodge 
of boughs and leaves, always giving thankings to our Lord, saying: O Jesu, 
my Saviour, I thank thee that thou puttest me to affliction like to thine other 
servants, by this odious ardour of pestilence, and most meek Lord, I 
beseech thee to this desert place, give the refrigery and comfort of thy 
grace.And his prayer finished, anon there came a cloud from heaven by the 
lodge that S. Rocke had made within boughs, whereas sprang a fair and 
bright well, which is there yet unto this day. Whose water S. Rocke drank, 
being sore athirst, and thereof had great refreshing of the great heat that he 
suffered of the pestilence fever. 

There was nigh unto that wood a little village in which some noblemen 
dwelled; among whom there was one well beloved to God named 
Gotard,which had great husbandry, and had a great family and household. 
This Gotard held many hounds for hunting, among whom he had one much 


familiar, which boldly would take bread from the board. And when Rocke 
lacked bread, that hound, by the purveyance of God, brought from the lord’s 
board bread unto Rocke. Which thing when Gotard had advertised oft that 
he bare so away the bread, but he wist not to whom ne whither, whereof he 
marvelled, and so did all his household. And the next dinner he set a 
delicate loaf on the board, which anon the hound by his new manner took 
away and bare it to Rocke. And Gotard followed after and came to the 
lodge of S. Rocke, and there beheld how familiarly the hound delivered the 
bread to S. Rocke. Then Gotard reverently saluted the holy man and 
approached to him, but S. Rocke, dreading lest the contagious air of the 
pestilence might infect him, said to him: Friend, go from me in good peace, 
for the most violent pestilence holdeth me. Then Gotard went his way and 
left him, and returned home, where, by God’s grace, he said thus to himself 
all still: This poor man whom I have left in the wood and desert, certainly is 
the man of God, sith this hound without reason bringeth to him bread. I 
therefore, that have seen him do it, so ought sooner to do it, which am a 
Christian man. By this holy meditation Gotard returned to Rocke and said: 
Holy pilgrim, I desire to do to thee that thou needest, and am advised never 
to leave thee. Then Rocke thanked God which had sent to him Gotard, and 
he informed Gotard busily in the law of Christ. And when they had been 
awhile together the hound brought no more bread. Gotard asked counsel 
how he might have bread, for more and more he hungered and asked 
remedy of S. Rocke. S. Rocke exhorted him after the text, saying: In the 
sweat of thy visage thou shalt eat thy bread, and that he should return to the 
town, and leave all his goods to his heirs, and follow the way of Christ and 
demand bread in the name of Jesu. Then Gotard was ashamed to do so 
where he was known, but at the last by the busy admonition of S. Rocke, 
Gotard went to Piacenza, whereas he had great knowledge, and begged 
bread and alms at the door of one of his gossips. That same gossip 
threatened sharply Gotard, and said he shamed his lineage and friends by 
this foul and indecent begging, and put him away, being wroth and scorning 
him. For which cause Gotard was constrained to beg busily at the doors of 
other men of the city. And the same day the gossip that so had said to 
Gotard was taken sore with the pestilence, and many others that denied 
alms to Gotard. And then anon the city of Piacenza was infect with 


contagious pestilence, and Gotard returned to the wood and told to S. Rocke 
all that was happed. 

And S. Rocke told to Gotard tofore, that his gossip should hastily die, 
which was done indeed. And S. Rocke, moved with pity and mercy, being 
full sick, went into Piacenza, being full of pestilence, and left Gotard in the 
wood. And though S. Rocke were sore vexed with the pestilence, yet he 
with great labour went to Piacenza and with touching and blessing he 
helped and healed them all, and also cured the hospital of the same city. 
And he being sore sick and almost lame returned again to Gotard into the 
wood. And many that heard that he and Gotard were in the place of the 
desert valley,came to them whom they found all with Rocke, and tofore 
them all he did these miracles. The wild beasts which wandered in the 
wood, what hurt, sickness or swelling they had, they ran anon to S. Rocke, 
and when they were healed they would incline their heads reverently and go 
their way. And a little while after Gotard, and his fellows, for certain 
necessities and errands, returned into Piacenza and left that time S. Rocke 
alone in the valley. And S. Rocke made his prayers to Almighty God that he 
might be delivered from the wounds of pestilence, and in this prayer he fell 
asleep. And in the meanwhile returned Gotard from the city, and when he 
came and joined him to Rocke sleeping, he heard the voice of an angel 
saying: O Rocke, friend of God, our Lord hath heard thy prayers, lo, thou 
art delivered from the pestilence, and art made all whole, and our Lord 
commandeth that thou take the way toward thy country. With this sudden 
voice Gotard was astonished which never tofore knew the name of Rocke. 
And anon Rocke awoke, and felt himself all whole by the grace of God like 
as the angel said. And Gotard told unto Rocke how he had heard the angel 
and what he had said. Then S. Rocke prayed Gotard that he should keep his 
name secret and to tell it to no man, for he desired no worldly glory. Then 
after a few days S. Rocke with Gotard and his fellows abode in the desert, 
and informed them all in godly works, and they then began to wax holy, 
wherein he exhorted them and confirmed, and left them in that desert valley. 
And S. Rocke, as a pilgrim doing penance, entended, burning in the love of 
God, toward his country and came to a province of Lombardy called 
Angleria, and applied him toward Almaine, where the lord of his province 
made war with his enemy, whose knights took S. Rocke as a spy, and 
delivered him to their lord as a traitor. This blessed saint, always confessing 


Jesu Christ, was deputed unto a hard and strait prison, and the blessed 
Rocke patiently went into prison and suffered it gladly. Where day and 
night remembering the name of Jesu, he commended him to God, praying 
that the prison should not disprofit him, but that he might have it for 
wilderness and penance. And there he abode five years in prayers. 

In the end of the fifth year, when God would that his soul should be 
brought into the fellowship of his saints, and be always in the sight of God, 
he that bare meat to S. Rocke into the prison, as he was accustomed every 
day, he saw a great light and shining in the prison, and S. Rocke kneeling 
on his knees praying, which all these things he told to his lord. And the 
fame hereof ran all about the city, so that many of the citizens ran to the 
prison because of the novelty of this thing. And there saw and beheld it and 
gave laud thereof to Almighty God, and accused the lord of cruelty and 
woodness. Then at the last, when S. Rocke knew by the will of God that he 
should finish his mortal life, he called to him the keeper of the prison, and 
prayed him that he would go to his lord, and to exhort him in the name of 
God and of the glorious Virgin Mary, that he would send to him a priest, of 
whom ere he died he would be confessed, which thing was anon done. And 
when he had confessed him to the priest and devoutly taken his blessing, he 
prayed him that he might abide alone three days next following for to be in 
his contemplation, by which he might the better have mind of the most holy 
passion of our Lord. For Rocke felt well then that the citizens prayed the 
lord for his deliverance, which things the priest told to the lord. And so it 
was granted to S. Rocke to abide there alone three days. And in the end of 
the third day the angel of God came to S. Rocke, saying thus: O Rocke, 
God sendeth me for thy soul, of whom in this last part of thy life that what 
thou now desirest thou shouldest now ask and demand. Then S. Rocke 
prayed unto Almighty God with his most devout prayer, that all good 
christian men which reverently prayed in the name of Jesu to the blessed 
Rocke might be delivered surely from the stroke of pestilence. And this 
prayer so made, he expired and gave up the ghost. 

Anon an angel brought from heaven a table divinely written with letters 
of gold into the prison, which he laid under the head of S. Rocke. And in 
that table was written that God had granted to him his prayer, that is to wit, 
that who that calleth meekly to S. Rocke he shall not be hurt with any hurt 
of pestilence. And then after the third day the lord of the city sent to the 


prison that S. Rocke should be delivered out of it. And they that came to the 
prison found S. Rocke departed from this life, and saw through all the 
prison a marvellous light, in such wise that without doubt they believed him 
to be the friend of God. And there was at his head a great taper burning, and 
another at his feet, by which tapers all his body was light. Furthermore, they 
found under his head the foresaid table, by which they knew the name of 
the blessed Rocke by authority, which name known, the mother of the lord 
of that city knew many years tofore S. Rocke to be the son of the lord John 
of Montpelier, which was brother germain to this lord of whom we have 
said, which thing, and all that was done, was because they knew not his 
name. Then they knew him to be nephew to the lord, and also by the sign of 
the cross which S. Rocke bare, as tofore is said that he had it when he was 
born out of his mother’s belly. Then they being thereof penitent, and in 
great wailing and sorrow, at the last with all the people of the city they 
buried S. Rocke solemnly and religiously, which soon after the holy saint 
was canonised by the pope gloriously. And in his glorious name and honour 
they builded a great and large church. Then let us reverently with devotion 
pray unto this glorious saint S. Rocke, that by his intercession and prayer 
we may be delivered from the hard death of pestilence and epidemic, and 
that we may so live in this life and be penitent for our sins, that after this 
short life we may come unto everlasting life in heaven. Amen. The feast of 
S. Rocke is always holden on the morn after the day of the Assumption of 
our Lady, which life is translated out of Latin into English by me, William 
Caxton. 


St. Bernard, the mellifluous doctor 


Bernard is said of ber, that is, a pit or well, and nardus, which, as the gloss 
saith upon Cantica, is an humble herb and of hot nature and well smelling. 
He was hot inburning love, humble in conversation, a well in flowing 
doctrine, a pit in deepness of science, and well smelling in sweetness of 
fame. His life hath written Abbot William of S. Theodoric, and the fellow 
of S. Bernard, and Hernaldus the abbot of Bonevalle. S. Bernard was born 
in Burgundy in the castle of Fontaine of noble lineage and much religious. 
Whose father hight Celestin, and was a noble knight in the world and much 
religious to God. And his mother was named Aleth. She had seven children, 
six males and one female. The men children she nourished all for to be 
monks, and the daughter for to be a nun. And anon, as she had a child she 
offered it to God with her own hands. She would refuse strange breasts, for 
like as she fed them with her motherly milk, so fed she them with nature of 
goodness.And as long as they grew and were under her hand she nourished 
them more for desert than for the court. For she fed them with more 
common and grosser meats, like as she would have sent them right forth 
into desert. And as she bare the third son, which was Bernard, in her belly, 
she saw in her sleep a dream which was a demonstrance of things to come. 
Her seemed that she had in her belly a whelp, all white and red upon the 
back, barking in her belly. And when she had told her dream to a holy man, 
he answered to her, prophesying: Thou art mother of a right noble whelp, 
which shall be a warden of the house of God, and shall give great barkings 
against the enemies. For he shall be a noble preacher, and shall guerish 
much people by the grace of his tongue. 

And as Bernard was yet a little child he was sick of the headache, and 
there came a woman to him for to charm him, and thereby to assuage the 
grievous ache of his head, but he put her from him, crying by right great 
indignation, and the mercy of God failed not to his infancy in good love, for 
he arose and felt that he was delivered hereof. In the blessed night of the 


nativity of our Lord, when the child Bernard abode in the church the office 
of matins, and coveted to know what hour Jesu Christ was born, the child 
Jesus appeared to him as he had been born again out of his mother’s belly, 
wherefore, as long as he lived, he supposed that hour to be the hour of the 
nativity of our Lord. And ever after as long as he lived was given to him in 
that hour more perfect wit, and speech more abundant in such things as 
appertain to the sacrament. And after that he made a noble work, among all 
his other works, of the laud and praising of God and his blessed mother. In 
the which work he expounded the lesson evangelic, how the angel Gabriel 
was sent to the Virgin Mary. And when the ancient enemy saw the purpose 
of the child full of health he bent against him many gins of temptation. And 
on a time when he had holden his eyes and fixed them upon a woman, he 
had anon shame in himself and was a cruel venger of himself. For he leapt 
anon into a pond full of water, and frozen, and was therein so long that 
almost he was frozen. And by the grace of God he was cooled from the heat 
of carnal concupiscence. 

About that time, by the instigation of the devil, a maid laid her in his bed 
by him all naked there where he slept, and when he felt her, he let her lie in 
that side of the bed she had taken, and turned him to that other side and 
slept. And she tarried a space of time, and felt him and kittled him, and 
would have drawn him to her intent. And at the last, when she felt him 
immoveable, though she were unshamefaced, yet she was ashamed, and all 
confused, arose and went her way. Another time as he was harboured in the 
house of a lady, she considered the beauty of this young man and was 
greatly achauffed and strongly desired his company. And then she ordained 
a bed out from the others. And in the night she arose without shame and 
came secretly to him. And when he felt her he cried: Thieves! thieves! And 
she fled, and lighted a candle herself and sought the thief, and none was 
found, and then each man went to his bed again. But this unhappy woman 
rested not, but arose again and went to the bed of Bernard, as she did tofore, 
and he cried: Thieves! thieves ! And the thief was sought but was not found, 
ne published of him that knew her well. And yet was she chased the third 
time, and then with great pain she ceased what for dread and despair. And 
on the mom as they went by the way, his fellows reproved him of that he 
had so dreamed of thieves, and enquired of him what it was. And he 
answered: Verily, I have suffered this night the assailings of a thief, for 


mine hostess enforced to take away from me treasure not recoverable. And 
then he bethought himself that it was not sure thing to dwell with the 
serpent, and thought for to flee it. And then he ordained him to enter into 
the order of Cistercians. And when his brethren knew it they would have 
taken him from that purpose, and our Lord gave to him so great grace that 
they might not turn him from his conversion, but he brought all his brethren 
and many others to religion. 

Nevertheless, Gerard, his brother, a noble knight, supposed always that 
they were vain words and refused always his monestements and treachings. 
And then bernard, burning in the faith and in the spirit of brotherly love of 
charity, said: My brother, I know well that one sharp travail shall give 
understanding to thine ears. And after that he put his finger on his side, and 
said to him: One day shall come, and that soon, that a spear shall pierce thy 
side, and shall make way to thine heart, for to take the counsel that thou 
now refusest. And a short time after Gerard was taken of his enemies, and 
was hurt on the side in the place where his brother had set his finger, and 
was put in prison fast bounden. And then came to him Bernard, and they 
would not suffer him to speak to him. And he cried on high: Gerard, 
brother, know thou that we shall go shortly and enter into the monastery. 
And that same night the bonds of Gerard brake and fell off, and the door 
opened by himself, and he fled out, and said to his brother that he had 
changed his purpose and would be a monk. And this was in the year of the 
incarnation of our Lord eleven hundred and twelve, in the fifteenth year of 
the order of Citeaux. The servant of God, Berard, at the age of twenty-two 
years entered into the order of Citeaux with more than thirty fellows. And 
as Bernard issued with his brethren out of his father’s house, Guy, that was 
the eldest, saw Nivard, his younger brother, which was a little child and 
played with the children, and said to him: Nivard, brother, all the possession 
of our heritage shall appertain to thee. And the child answered not as a 
child, and said: Ye shall then have heaven, and leave to me only the earth, 
this part is not evenly ne righteously divided. And after, the child abode a 
little while with his father, but afterward he followed his brethren. 

When the servant of God, Bernard, was entered in to the order, he was so 
esprised and in all things occupied in God that he used no bodily wits. He 
had been a year in the cell of novices, and yet he wist not whether there 
were any windows in the house or no, and oft-times he had entered and 


gone out of the church whereas in the head were three windows, and he 
supposed there had been but one. And the abbot of Citeaux sent of his 
brethren for to edify the house of Clerevaux, and made Bernard there abbot, 
which was there long in great poverty, which oft made his pottage with 
leaves of holm. And the servant of God waked over man’s power, and said 
that he lost no time but when he slept, and said that the comparison of sleep 
and of death were like semblable, so they that sleep be like as death were 
with men, and like as dead men be seen sleeping to God. He was unnethe 
drawn to any meat for delight of appetite, but only for dread of failing, and 
he went to take his meat like as he should have gone to a torment. And he 
was always accustomed, when he had eaten, to weet if he had eaten too 
much or more than he was accustomed, and if he had so done he would 
punish himself so that he refrained his mouth, that he lost a great part of the 
savour and tasting of his meat. For sometimes he drank oil when it was 
given him by error instead of drink. He said that the water was good alone 
and refreshed him well, and he perceived not that he drank oil, but when his 
lips were anointed some told him thereof. And some time and other while 
he ate the fat of raw flesh instead of butter. He said that all that he had 
learned of holy scripture he had learned it in woods, in fields, most by 
meditation and praying, and confessed that he had none other masters but 
oaks and holm-trees, this confessed he among his friends. At the last he 
confessed that sometime, when he was in meditation or praying, him 
thought that all holy scriptures appeared to him expounded. On a time, as he 
rehearseth in Canticis, that he would put among the words such as the Holy 
Ghost counselled him, and whiles he made that treatise he would think, of 
good courage, what he should do when that were made. And then a voice 
came to him, saying: Till thou hast accomplished this work thou shalt do 
none other. He had never pleasure in clothing; he said that filths were in 
demonstrance of negligence, and outrageous clothing was folly, a man but 
glorifying himself in respect of outward vain glory. He had in his heart 
always this proverb, and oft said it: Who doth that no other man cloth, all 
men wonder on him. He ware many years the hair, and as long as he might 
hide it he ware it. And when he saw that it was known, he left it anon and 
took him to common vesture. He laughed never but if he made greater force 
to laugh than to refrain him. He was wont to say that the manner of patience 
was in three manners, of injuries of words, of damage of things, and of 


misdoing of the body. On a time he wrote a letter to a bishop, friendly, and 
admonished him amiably, and he was much wroth, and wrote to him a letter 
saying thus at the beginning: Greeting to thee that hast the spirit of 
blasphemy. To whom he answered: I suppose not to have the spirit of 
blasphemy, ne have said evil to any man, but only to the prince the devil. 
An abbot sent to him six hundred marks of silver for to make a convent, but 
all the money was robbed by thieves by the way. And when S. Bernard 
heard thereof he said none other thing but: Blessed be God that hath spared 
me from this charge. A canon regular came to him and prayed him much 
that he Bernard would receive him to be a monk, and he would not accord it 
to him, but counselled him to return to his church. He said to him: Why hast 
thou so much in thy books praised perfection if thou wilt not show it, and 
deliver it to him that coveteth it? If I had thy books I would all torend them. 
And Bernard said to him: Thou hast not read in any of them but that thou 
mightest be perfect in thy cloister; I praise in all my books the correction of 
manners and not the mutation of places. And the canon being all araged 
leapt to him and smote him on the cheek, that it was red and swollen. And 
they that were by arose against this cursed man for to have smitten this 
cursed man, but Bernard came between, crying and conjuring by the name 
of Jesu Christ that they should not touch him, ne do him none harm. He had 
a custom to say to the novices that would enter into religion: Leave there 
without your body, ye that will enter into religion, leave the body without 
that ye have taken from the world, and join you to them that be here within, 
let the spirit enter only, for the flesh profiteth no thing. 

S. Bernard’s father went into the monastery and dwelled there a certain 
time, and after died in good age. The sister was married in to the world, and 
on a time she arrayed and apparelled her in riches and delights of the world, 
and went into the monastery for to visit her brethren in a proud estate and 
great apparel. And he dreaded her as she had been the devil, or his net for to 
take souls, ne would not go out for to see her. And when she saw that none 
of her brethren came against her, one of her brethren, that was porter, said 
to her that she was a foul ordure stinking, wraped in gay array. And then she 
melted all in tears, and said: If I be a sinner, God died for sinners, and 
because I am a sinful woman I come to ask counsel of them that be good. If 
my brother despise my flesh, he that is servant of God ought not to despise 
my soul; let my brother come, and what he shall command me I shall do. 


And she held that promise. And he came with his brethren, and because she 
might not depart from her husband, he taught her to despise the glory of the 
world, and showed to her how she should ensiew the steps of her mother. 
And then when she came home again she was so sore changed, that in the 
middle of the world she led the life of a hermit, and all estranged from the 
world. In the end she vanquished her husband by prayers, and was assoilled 
by the bishop of her vow and entered into a monastery. 

On a time S. Bernard was sore sick, so that him seemed he should give up 
his spirit, and was at his end as him seemed in a trance, and him thought 
that he was tofore God in judgment and there was the devil on that other 
side, which put on him many accusations and reproaches, and when he had 
all said, Bernard said without fear, dread, or wrath: I confess me that I am 
not worthy to have the kingdom of heaven by mine own merits, but our 
Lord which holdeth me by double right as his heritage and by the merits of 
his passion. By that one he is content, and that other he giveth to me, by 
which gift I ought not to be confounded, but it appertaineth to me by right. 
And thus he was confused and the vision failed, and the man of God came 
to himself and destrained his body by so great travail of fastings and 
wakings, that he languished in continual malady, that he might not follow 
the convent but with pain. 

On a time he was so grievously sick that all the brethren prayed for him, 
so that he felt him a little alleged and eased of his pain. Then he did do 
assemble all his brethren, and said: Wherefore hold ye so wretched a man? 
Ye be stronger and have vanquished, I pray you, spare me and let me go. 
This holy man was elect of many cities for to be a bishop, specially of the 
city of Milan, and refused it not follily, ne granted thereto, but said to them 
that required that he was not his own, but deputed to other. And by the 
counsel of this holy man, the brethren so provided by the authority of the 
pope, that none might take him from them which was their joy to have him. 

On a time when he visited the order of Charterhouse, and when the 
brethren were well edified by him, one thing there was that moved a little 
the prior of the place, and that was, the saddle that S. Bernard rode on was 
over precious and showed little poverty of the brethren, and the prior told it 
to one of the brethren. And the brother said it to S. Bernard, and he 
marvelled and asked what saddle it was, and sent for it. For he wist not 
what saddle it was, how well he had ridden upon it from Clerevaux to the 


Charterhouse. He went all a long day by the lake of Lausanne and saw not 
the lake ne took heed of it, and at even as his fellows spake of that lake, he 
demanded where was that lake. And when they heard that, they marvelled 
strongly, for certainly the humbleness of his heart vanquished in him the 
height of name. For the world could never enhance him so high, but be 
alone humbled himself the more; he was reputed sovereign of all, and he 
accounted himself Ieast and most low. And at the last he confessed that 
when he was among his sovereign honours and favours ot the people, him 
seemed that there was another man changed in him, or as he had been in a 
dream. And there where he was among the most simple brethren he used 
most amiable humility, there he joyed, there found he himself, and that he 
was returned in to his own person. He was always found tofore the hours, or 
reading, or writing, or in meditation, or in edifying his brethren by word. 
On a time as he preached to the people, and that they all understood 
devoutly his words, such a temptation arose in his heart: Verily, now 
preachest thou well, now art thou well heard of the people, and art reputed 
wise of them all. And the holy man feeling him to be put in this temptation, 
rested and tarried a while, and thought whether he might say more or make 
an end. And anon he was comforted by divine aid, and answered softly to 
him that tempted him: I neither began by thee, ne shall I end by thee; and so 
performed surely all his sermon. 

A monk that had been a ribald in the world and a player, tempted by a 
wicked spirit, would return again to the world. And as S. Bernard retained 
him, he demanded him whereof he should live. And he answered to him 
that he could well play at the dice, and should well live thereby. And S. 
Berard said to him: If I deliver to thee any good, wilt thou come again 
every year that I may part half gain with thee ? And he had great joy 
thereof, and promised him so to do. And then S. Bernard said that there 
should be delivered to him twenty shillings, and he went withal. And this 
holy man did this for to draw him again to the religion, as he did after. And 
he went forth, and lost all, and came again all confused tofore the gate. And 
when S. Bernard knew him there, he went to him joyously and opened his 
lap for to part the gain. And he said: Father, I have won nothing, but have 
lost your chattel; receive me, if it please you, to be your chattel. And S. 
Bernard answered to him sweetly: If it be so, it is better that I receive thee, 
than lose both thee and that other. 


On a time S. Bernard rode upon an horse by the way, and met a villein by 
the way, which said to him that he had not his heart firm and stable in 
praying. And the villein or uplandish man had great despite thereof, and 
said that he had his heart firm and stable in all his prayers. And S. Bernard, 
which would vanquish him and shew his folly, said to him: Depart a little 
from me, and begin thy paternoster in the best entent thou canst. And if 
thou canst finish it without thinking on any other thing, without doubt I 
shall give to thee the horse that I am on. And thou shalt promise to me by 
thy faith that if thou think on any other thing thou shalt not hide it from me. 
And the man was glad and reputed the horse his, and granted it him, and 
went apart and began his paternoster. And he had not said the half when he 
remembered if he should have the saddle withal. And therewith he returned 
to S. Bernard and said that he had thought in praying, and after that he had 
no more will to advance him. 

There was monk of his named brother Robert, nigh to himself as to the 
world, had been deceived in his childhood by the enticement of some 
persons, and was sent to the abbey of Cluny, and the honourable man left 
him awhile there. And he would call him again by letters; and as he indited 
the letter by clear day, and another monk wrote it, a rain came suddenly 
upon them. And he that wrote would have hid the parchment from the rain, 
and S. Bernard said: This work is the work of God, write on hardily and 
doubt thee nothing. And then he wrote the letter in the midst of the rain 
without being wet, and yet it rained all about them; for the virtue of charity 
took away the moisture of the rain from them. 

A great multitude of flies had taken a church that he had do make, so that 
they did much harm to all them that came thither. And he said: I curse and 
excommunicate them, and on the morn they were found all dead. He was on 
a time sent from the pope to Milan for to reconcile the church, and when he 
had so done and was returned, a man of Milan brought to him his wife 
which was demoniac. And anon the devil began to missay him through the 
mouth of the wretched woman, and said: Thou eater of porret, ween thou to 
take me out of mine house? Nay, thou shalt not! And the holy man, S. 
Bernard, sent him to S. Syrus in his church, and the said S. Syrus gave the 
honour to his host and healed her not, and thus was she brought again to S. 
Bernard. And then the devil began to cry, and said: Neither Syrus ne 
Bernard shall put me out. And S. Bernard said: Syrus ne Bernard shall not 


put thee out, but our Lord shall put thee out. And as soon as he made his 
prayer the wicked spirit said: Ha ! ha! how gladly would I issue from hence, 
for I am here tormented grievously. But I may not, for the great Lord wills it 
not. And the holy man said: Who is that Lord? and he said, Jesus of 
Nazareth. And S. Bernard said: Sawest thou him ever? And he answered: 
Yea. S. Bernard said: Where sawest thou him? And he said: In his glory. 
And S. Bernard asked him: And wert thou in glory? And he said: Yea. How 
wentest thou from thence? And he said: With Lucifer many of us fell. All 
these he said by the mouth of the woman, that every man heard. Then said 
to him the holy man: Wouldst not thou go again into that glory? And he 
said, mowing marvellously: It is too late. Then the holy man prayed, and 
the wicked spirit issued out of that woman, but when the man of God was 
departed thence, the wicked spirit entered again. And her husband came 
after the holy man and told him what was happed. And he made to bind a 
writing about her neck containing these words: I command thee in the name 
of our Lord Jesu Christ that thou be not so hardy to touch more this woman, 
and he durst never after touch her. 

There was a piteous woman in Guienne, which was vexed with a devil 
that dwelled in her and vexed her marvellously six years during, in using 
her to his lechery. And the holy man, S. Bernard, came in to the parts. And 
the devil menaced her, if she went to him that it should not profit her. And if 
she went, he that was her love should be to her a cruel persecutor. But she 
went surely to the holy man, and told to him, weeping strongly, what she 
suffered. And he said: Take this staff which is mine, and lay it in thy bed, 
and if he may do anything let him do it, and she did so and laid it in her bed. 
And he came anon, but he durst not go to his work accustomed, ne 
presumed to approach her bed, but he threatened her right eagerly that, 
when he was gone, he would avenge him right cruelly on her. And when 
she had said this to Bernard, he assembled the people that every each 
should hold a candle burning in his hand, and came to this devil, and with 
all them that were there he cursed him and excommunicated him, and 
defended that never after he should so do to her ne to none other. And thus 
was she all delivered of that illusion. And when on a time as this holy man 
went as a legate in to that province for to reconcile the duke of Guienne to 
the church, and he refused to be reconciled in all manners, the holy man 
went to the altar for to sing mass, and the duke abode without the church as 


excommunicate. And when he had said Pax domini, he laid the body of our 
Lord upon the paten, and bare it without the church, and went out with a 
face flaming and burning, and assailed the duke by fearful words, saying: 
We have prayed thee and thou hast despised us, lo! here is the son of the 
Virgin which is come to thee, which is Lord of the church whom thou 
persecutest. This is thy judge, in the name of whom all knees bow, in the 
hands of whom thy soul shall come, despise him not as thou hast his 
servants, resist him if thou mayst. Then anon the duke waxed all stiff and 
was impotent in all his members, and then he fell down at his feet. And the 
holy man put his foot at him, and commanded him to arise and to hear the 
sentence of God. He then trembling arose, and accomplished anon that the 
holy man commanded. 

On a time as this holy S. Bernard entered into Almaine for to appease a 
great discord, there was an archbishop that sent an honorable clerk against 
him. And when the clerk said to him that he had been sent from his master 
against him, the holy man answered to him and said: Another lord hath sent 
thee. And he marvelled and said that he was sent of none other, but of his 
lord the archbishop. And S. Bernard said: Son, thou art deceived, our Lord 
Jesu Christ, which hath sent thee, is a greater master. And when the clerk 
understood him he said: Sire, weenest thou that I will be a monk? Nay, I 
thought it never, ne it came never in my heart, yet after in the same voyage 
he forsook the world and received the habit of this holy man, S. Bernard. 

He took also on a time into the order a noble knight, and when he had 
followed S. Bernard a little time he began to be grievously tempted, and 
when a brother saw him so heavy, he inquired the cause of his heaviness. 
And he answered him: I wot well that I shall never be glad. And the brother 
told it to S. Bernard, and he prayed to God much ententively for him, and 
anon that brother that was so pensive and so heavy, seemed more joyous 
than the other, and more glad than he had been tofore heavy. And the 
brother blamed him because he had said that he should never be joyous. 
And he answered and said: I wot well I said I should never be glad, but I 
say now that I never shall be sorrowful. 

When S. Malachi, bishop of Ireland, of whom he wrote the life, full of 
virtues, passed out of this world out of his monastery blessedly to our Lord 
Jesu Christ, and S. Bernard offered to God for him sacrifice of health, he 
saw the glory of him by revelation of our Lord, and by the inspiration of 


God he changed the form of prayer after the communion, saying thus with 
joyous voice: God, that hast accompanied S. Malachi by his merits with thy 
saints, we pray thee to give to us that we that make the feast of his precious 
death, may follow the examples of his life. And when the chanter heard 
him,he said to him, and showed that he erred. And he said: I err not, but I 
know well what I say, and then went to the body and kissed his feet. And in 
a time that the Lent approached he was visited of divers knights. And he 
prayed them that at the least in these holy days they should abstain them 
from their vanities, their jollities, and doing outrages, and they in no wise 
would agree thereto. And then he bade make ready wine, and said to them: 
Drink ye the health of your souls, and when they had drunk the wine they 
were suddenly changed and went to their houses, and they that had denied 
to do a little time, they gave to God after, all the time of their life, and led a 
right holy life. At the last the holy S. Bernard, approaching to the death, 
said blessedly to his brethren: I require and command you to keep three 
things, the which I remember to have kept to my power as long as I have 
been in this present life. I have not willed to slander any person, and if any 
have fallen I have hid it as much as I might. I have ever trusted less mine 
own wit than any others. If I were hurt, I never required vengeance of the 
hurter. I leave to you charity, humility, and patience. And after that he had 
done many miracles, and had made one hundred and seventy-one 
monasteries, and had ordained many books and treatises, he accomplished 
the days of his life the sixty-third year of his age, in the year of our Lord 
eleven hundred and fifty six. He slept in our Lord among the hands of his 
sons, and his glory showed his departing hence to much people. 

He appeared to an abbot in a monastery and admonished him that he 
should follow him, and he so did. And then S. Bernard said: We be come to 
the mount of Lebanon, thou shalt abide here, and I shall ascend up on high. 
And he asked him wherefore he would go up, and he said: For to learn, I 
will go up. And he being greatly admarvelled, said: What wilt thou learn, 
father, of whom we believe that there is none to thee like, ne holden so wise 
in science as thou art? And he said: Here is no science, ne here is no 
knowledge of truth, but there above is plenty of science, and on high is the 
very knowledge of truth. And with that word he vanished away. And then 
that abbot marked that day, and found that S. Bernard was then passed to 


our Lord, which showed for him many miracles and innumerable. To whom 
be given laud and praising everlasting. Amen. 


St. Timothy 


Timothy is as much to say as holding dread. Or of timor, that is dread, and 
theos, a word of Greek, which is deus in Latin and God in English, as the 
dread of God. 

S. Timothy was taken under Nero of the provost of Rome, and was 
grievously beaten, and had quicklime put in his throat and upon his wounds. 
And he rendered thankings to God with all his heart. And then two angels 
came to him, saying: Lift up thine head to heaven. And then he beheld and 
saw the heaven open, and Jesu Christ, which held a double crown, and said 
tn him. Thou shalt receive this of my hand. Anda man named Apollinarius 
saw this thing and did him to be baptized. And therefore the provost 
commanded that they twain together, persevering in the confession of our 
Lord, should be beheaded about the year of our Lord fifty-six. 


St. Symphorien 


Symphorien was born in the city of Augustidinense. And he being a 
young child shone in so great abundance of virtues, that he surmounted the 
life of the ancients. And as the paynims hallowed the feast of Venus, 
Symphorien was there and would not worship the image tofore Heraclius 
the provost. And then he was long beaten, and after set in prison. And they 
would have constrained him to do sacrifice, and promised to him many 
gifts. He answered and said: Our Lord can well reward the merits, and also 
he can well punish the sins. Then the life that we owe to God of debt, let us 
pay with goodwill. Slow penance is to understand, sinners enhardened be 
anointed with the sweetness of honey which engendereth venom and 
thoughts evil believing. Your covetise tofore all things possesseth nothing, 
for it is bounden to the arts of the devil, and shall be withholden in the 
bounds of the cursed and evil winning. And your joys, when they begin to 
shine, shall be broken like glass. And then the judge, fulfilled with wrath, 
gave sentence, and commanded that Symphorien should be slain. And as he 
was led to the place of his martyrdom, his mother cried from the wall of her 
house, and said: Son! son ! remember thee of the life perdurable, look 
upward and behold him that reigneth in heaven. The life shall not be taken 
away from thee, but it shall be changed into a better. And then he was anon 
beheaded, and his body taken of christian men and was honourably buried. 
And so many miracles were showed at his tomb that it was held in great 
honour of the paynims. Gregory of Tours rehearseth of the place where his 
blood was shed: A christian man bare away three stones which were 
besprent with his blood, and put them in a case of silver, and tables of tree 
enclosed about it, and bare them into a castle, which castle was all burnt 
with fire. And that case was found whole and safe in the middle of the fire. 
And he suffered death about the year of our Lord two hundred and seventy. 


The Holy Apostle St. Bartholomew 


Bartholomew is expounded the son of abovehanging the waters, or son of 
overhanging the sea. He is said of bar, that is as much to say as son, and 
tholos, which is as much to say as sovereignty, and of moys, that is to say 
water. And hereof is said Bartholomew, as a son hanging over the waters. 
That is of God, which enhanceth the minds of doctors on high, for to shed 
and bespring beneath the waters of doctrine. And it is a name of Syriac and 
not of Hebrew. And the first three suspendings that he had, ought to be 
noted: He was suspended or taken up from the love of the world, and he 
was suspended, that is to say ententive, in heavenly love, and he was 
suspended, that is to say wrapped, in the grace and in the aid of God. Not by 
his merits his life shone, but by the aid of God. Of the second came the 
deepness of his wisdom, of which deepness of wisdom Denis saith, in his 
mystical theology: The divine Bartholomew, of whom is much divinity and 
right little, and that the gospel is broad and great, and also it is short. And 
after the entent of S. Denis, Bartholomew will show that all things may be 
affirmed and showed of God under one consideration, and by another 
consideration may be more properly denied. 

S. Bartholomew, the apostle, went into India, which is in the end of the 
world. And therein he entered into a temple where an idol was which was 
named Astaroth, and he, as a pilgrim, abode there. In that idol dwelt a fiend 
that said that he could heal all manner sicknesses, but he lied, for he could 
not make them whole, but might better them but for a while. And the 
temple was full of sick people, and could have no answer of that idol, 
wherefore they went in to another city whereas another idol was 
worshipped named Berith, and they demanded him wherefore Astaroth 
gave to them no answer. And Berith said: Your god is bound with chains of 
fire that he neither dare draw breath ne speak after that Bartholomew, the 
apostle of God, entered into the temple. And they said to him: Who is that 
Bartholomew? And the devil said: He is the friend of God Almighty, and he 


is come into this province for to avoid all the gods of India. And then they 
said: Tell us some tokens and signs that we may know him and find him. 
And the devil said to them: He hath his hairs black and crisp, his skin white, 
eyes great, his nostrils even and straipht, his beard long and hoar a little, 
and of a straight and seemly stature. He is clad in a white coat, and a white 
mantle, which in every corner hath gems of purple and precious stones 
therein. And it is sith twenty-six years that his clothes never waxed old ne 
foul. He prayeth and worshippeth God on his knees a hundred times a day, 
and a hundred times by night. The angels go with him, which never suffer 
him to be weary ne to be an hungered, he is always of like semblant, glad 
and joyous. He seeth all things tofore, he knoweth all things, he speaketh all 
manner languages, and understandeth them, and he knoweth well what I say 
to you. And when ye seek him, if he will he may show himself to you, and 
if him list not, not shall ye find him. And I pray you, when ye find him, that 
ye pray him that he come not hither, that his angels do not to me as they 
have done to my fellow. Then they went and sought him diligently and 
busily two days, and found him not. 

On a day, one that was beset with a devil cried, and said: Apostle of God, 
Bartholomew, thy prayers burn me. And the apostle said: Hold thou thy 
peace and come thence. And anon he was delivered. And when Polemius, 
king of that region, heard this thing, which had a daughter lunatic, he sent to 
the apostle, praying that he would come to him and heal his daughter. And 
when the apostle was come to him and saw that she was bound with chains, 
and bit all them that went to her, he commanded to unbind her. And the 
ministers durst not go to her. And he said: I hold the devil fast bound that 
was in her, and therefore be not afeard; and then anon she was unbound and 
delivered. And then would have presented to the apostle camels charged 
with gold and silver and precious stones, but he could not be found in no 
manner. And on the morrow following, the apostle appeared to the king, 
alone in his chamber, and said to him: Wherefore soughtest thou me 
yesterday with gold and silver and precious stones? Those things be 
necessary to them that covet things worldly, but I desire no things terrien ne 
carnal. Then S. Bartholomew began to say many things, and inform the 
king of our redemption, and among other things how Jesu Christ 
vanquished the devil by marvellous and convenable puissance, justice, and 
wisdom. For it was convenable that he that overcame the son made of the 


earth, that was Adam, while he was yet a virgin, should be overcome of the 
son of the virgin. He overcame him then mightily, when he threw him 
puissantly out of his lordship which had thrown out by force our forefather. 
And thus, as he that overcometh some tyrant, sendeth his fellows tofore for 
to set up his sign over all, and to cast out tyrants, in like wise Jesu Christ 
sent his messengers over all for to take away the honour and the 
worshipping of the devil righteously. For it is right that he that vanquished 
man by eating, and held him, that he should be overcome by a man fasting, 
and hold man no longer. For it is rightful that he which by the art of the 
devil was despised, that by the art of Jesu Christ he should be vanquished. 
And like as the falcon taketh the bird, right so took he Jesu Christ in desert 
because he fasted, and would assay if he had hunger; and if he had hunger, 
that he might have deceived him by meat, and if he had no hunger, then 
knew he well without doubt that he was God. But he might not know him, 
for he had hunger, and consented nothing to him ne to his temptations. 

And when he had preached the sacraments of the faith, he said to the king 
that, if he would receive baptism, he would show him his god bounden with 
chains. And the day following, when the bishops sacrificed within the 
palace of the king, the devils began to cry and say: Cease, ye cursed 
wretches, to do sacrifice to us, lest ye suffer worse than I that am bounden 
with chains of fire by the angels of Jesu Christ, whom the Jews crucified 
and supposed to have brought to death. Which death, that is our queen, he 
hath imprisoned, and hath bound our prince in chains of fire. And anon then 
they set cords on the image for to pull down and overthrow the idol, but 
they might not. The apostle then commanded the devil that he should issue 
and go out and break the idol all to pieces, and he issued out and destroyed 
and brake all the idols of the temple. And anon the apostle made his prayer, 
saying: O God of Abraham, God of Isaac, and God of Jacob, which hast 
given to us such power that we enlumine the blind, and cleanse the lepers, I 
desire and require that this multitude might be healed, and they all 
answered, Amen. And forthwith all the sick people were cured and healed. 
And then the apostle did do hallow and dedicate that temple, and 
commanded the devil to go in to the desert. Then the angel of our Lord 
appeared there, and flew round about the temple, and ensigned and graved 
with his finger the sign of the cross in four corners of the temple, saying: 
Our Lord saith this: Like as I have you cured and made you clean of all 


your sickness, so let this temple be made clean of all filth and ordure. but I 
shall show him of all filth and ordure. But I shall show him to you that 
dwelleth therein tofore, to whom the apostle hath commanded to go in to 
desert. And doubt ye not to see him, but make in your forehead such a sign 
as I have graven in these stones. And then he showed to them an Ethiopian 
more black than thunder, the face sharp, the beard long, his hairs hanging 
unto his feet, his eyes flaming as hot fire, and cast out sparkles of fire, and 
casting out of his mouth flames of sulphur, and his hands bound with chains 
of fire behind his back. And then the angel said to him: Because that thou 
hast heard that the apostle hath commanded, and hast broken all the idols of 
the temple, I shall unbind thee; go in to such a place whereas dwelleth no 
man, and be thou there unto the day of judgment. And when he was 
unbound he went his way with a great braying and howling, and the angel 
of our Lord mounted up to heaven in the sight of them all. And then was the 
king baptized, with his wife and his children and all his people, and left his 
realm and was made disciple of the apostle. 

Then all the bishops of the idols assembled them together and went to 
Astrages the king, and brother to Polemius, and complained of the loss of 
their gods and of the destruction of their temples, and of the conversion of 
his brother made by art magic. Astrages was wroth and sent a thousand men 
armed to take the apostle, and when he was brought tofore him, the king 
said to him: Art thou not he that hast perverted my brother? And the apostle 
answered to him: I have not perverted him, but I have converted him; and 
the king said to him: Like as thou hast made my brother forsake his god and 
believe in thy God, so shall I make thee forsake thy God, and thou shalt 
sacrifice to my god. And the apostle said : I have bound the god that thy 
brother adored, and showed him bound, and constrained him to break his 
false image, and if thou mayst do so to my God, thou mayst well draw me 
to thine idol, and if not, I shall all to-break thy gods, and then believe thou 
in my God. And as he said these words, it was told the king that his god 
Baldach was overthrown and all to-broken, and when the king heard that, 
he brake and all to-rent his purple in which he was clad, and commanded 
that the apostle should be beaten with staves, and that he should be flayed 
quick, and so it was done. Then the christians took away the body and 
buried it honourably. Then the king Astrages and the bishops of the temples 
were ravished with fiends and died, and the king Polemius was ordained 


bishop, and accomplished the oflfice of a bishop twenty-two years much 
louably, and after that rested in peace full of virtues. 

There be divers opinions of the manner of his passion. For the blessed 
Dorotheus saith that he was crucified, and saith also: Bartholomew 
preached to men of India, and delivered to them the gospel after Matthew in 
their proper tongue. He died in Alban, a city of great Armenia, crucified the 
head downward. S. Theoderus saith that he was flayed, and it is read in 
many books that he was beheaded only. And this contrariety may be 
assoiled in this manner, that some say that he was crucified and was taken 
down ere he died, and for to have greater torment he was flayed and at the 
last beheaded. 

In the year of our Lord three hundred and thirty-one, Saracens assailed 
Sicily, and destroyed the isle of Lipari whereas the body of S. Bartholomew 
lieth, and brake up the sepulchre and threw the bones hither and thither. 
And it is said that his body came in such wise from India thither into that 
isle. When the paynims saw that this body and his sepulchre were greatly 
honoured for the miracles that befell, they had thereof great despite, and 
laid them in a tomb of lead, and threw them into the sea, and by the will of 
God they came into this isle. And when the Saracens had departed and 
thrown the bones here and there, and were departed thence, the apostle 
appeared to a monk and said to him: Arise up, and go and gather together 
my bones that be departed. And he said to him: By what reason shall I 
gather together thy bones, and what honour ought we to do to them, when 
thou sufferest us to be destroyed? And the apostle said to him: Our Lord 
hath spared this people here a long while by my merits, but for their sins 
that they have sinned, which cry vengeance unto heaven, I have not con get 
pardon ne forgiveness for them. And then the monk said: How shall I 
among so many bones find thine? And the apostle said to him: Thou shalt 
gather them by night, and them that thou shalt find shining thou shalt take 
up. And the monk went, and found them all as he had said, and took them 
up, and brought them with him in to a ship, and sailed with them to 
Benevento, which is chief city of Apulia, and thus were they transported 
thither. And it is said now that they be at Rome, howbeit they of Benevento 
say they have the body. 

There was a woman that brought a vessel full of oil for to put in the lamp 
of S. Bartholomew, and how well she inclined the vessel for to pour out the 


oil, there would none issue out, how well she touched with her finger the oil 
clear. And then one cried and said: I trow this oil be not agreeable to the 
apostle that it should be in his lamp, wherefore they put it in another lamp 
and it issued anon. 

When that the emperor Frederick destroyed Benevento, and he had 
commanded that all the churches that there should be destroyed, and 
enforced them to bear away the goods from that city into another place, 
there was a man which found men all white shining, and him seemed that 
they spake together of some secret thing, and he marvelled strongly who 
they were and demanded them, and then one of them answered and said: 
This is Bartholomew, the apostle, with the other saints which had churches 
in this city, that speak and ordain together in what manner and by what pain 
this emperor should be justified, that hath cast them out of their tabernacles. 
And they have now confirmed among them by firm sentence that he, 
without tarrying, shall go to the judgment of God for to answer thereupon. 
And anon the emperor died an evil death. 

It is in a book read of the miracles of saints that, a certain master 
hallowed solemnly the feast of S. Bartholomew, and the devil in the form of 
a maid appeared to this master that preached. And when he saw her, he bade 
her to come and dine with him, and when they were set at the table she 
enforced her much for to draw him to her love. And then S. Bartholomew 
came to the gate and prayed that he might come in for the love of S. 
Bartholomew, and she would not, but sent him bread, and he would none 
take, but prayed the master by his message that he should say what thing 
that he supposed was most proper in a man. And he answered: To laugh. 
And the maid said: Nay, it is sin in which a man is conceived, born and 
liveth in sin. And S. Bartholomew answered that he had well said, but she 
had more profoundly answered. And the pilgrim demanded after at the 
master, where the place was contaimng the space of a foot where had God 
made greatest miracle. And he said, the sign of the cross, in which God had 
made many miracles. And she said: Nay, it is the head of a man, in which 
the little world is. And the apostle allowed the sentence of that one and of 
that other, and then he demanded the third time: How far it was from the 
sovereign siege or seat in heaven unto the lowest and deepest place of hell. 
And the master said that he wist not; and she said: I know it well, for I fell 
down from that one to that other, and it behoveth that I show it to thee. And 


the devil fell down into hell with a great bruit and howling, and then they 
sent for the pilgrim, and he was vanished and gone and away and they could 
not find him. And in like wise nigh according to this is read of S. Andrew. 

The blessed Ambrose saith thus in the preface that he made of this 
apostle in abridging his legend: Jesu Christ, thou hast vouchsafed to show 
to thy disciples, preaching, many things of thy divine Trinity in marvellous 
manner, and thy majesty, among whom thou hast sent the blessed 
Bartholomew honour by right great prerogative in to a far country. And how 
be it that he was all far from human conversation, nevertheless he deserved 
by the increasing of his predications to mark and think in thy sign the 
beginning of that people. Ah! by what louings is the marvellous apostle to 
be honoured. And when the hearts of the people of his neighbours sufficed 
not to him to receive his seed, he through-pierced like in fleeing in to the 
last countries of the lands of India, and entered in to the temple where there 
was great company of sick people without number, and made the devil so 
mute that he gat no remembrance to them that adored him, and the maid 
that was lunatic by torment of the devil he did unbind and delivered her all 
whole to her father. Oh, how great was this miracle of holiness, when he 
made the fiend, enemy to the lineage human, to break and destroy his own 
idol, and to bring it to nought. Oh, how worthy is he to be numbered to the 
heavenly company to whom the angel appeared, to praise the faith of him 
by his miracles, and came from the sovereign hall and showed to all the 
people the devil chained, and right foul, and the sign of the cross impressed 
in the stone bearing health. And the king and the queen were baptized, with 
the people of their cities. And at the last the tyrant brother of Polemius, new 
in faith by the relation of the bishops of the temple, made the blessed 
apostle, constant in the faith, to be beaten, flayed, and receive right foul 
death. And as he denounced the mischief of death, he had and bare with 
him, in to the glory of heaven, victory of his glorious strife. 

And the blessed Theodore, abbot and noble doctor, saith of this apostle in 
this manner among other things. The blessed apostle Bartholomew 
preached first in Licaonia, and after in India, and at the last in Alban, a city 
of great Armenia, and there he was first flayed and afterward his head 
smitten off, and there he was buried. And when he was sent of our Lord to 
preach, as I suppose, he heard how our Lord said to him: Go, my disciple, 
to preach, void out of this country, and go fight and be capax of perils. I 


have first accomplished and finished the works of my father, and am first 
witness, fill thou the vessel that is necessary and follow thy master, love thy 
lord, give thy blood for his blood, and thy flesh for his flesh, and suffer that 
which he had suffered, let thine armour be debonairty in thy sweatings, and 
suffer sweetly among wicked people and be patient among them that perish 
thee. And the apostle recoiled not, but as a true servant and obeissant to his 
master went forth joying, and as a light of God illumining in darkness the 
work of holy church, like as the blessed S. Austin witnesseth in his book, 
that, like a tiller of Jesu Christ, he profiteth in spiritual tilling. S. Peter the 
apostle taught the nations, but S. Bartholomew did great miracles. Peter was 
crucified the head downward, and Bartholomew was flayed quick, and had 
his head smitten off. And they twain increased greatly the church by the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. And right as a harp giveth a right sweet sound of 
many strings, in like wise all the apostles gave sweet melody of the unity 
divine, and were established by the king of kings. And they departed among 
them all the world, and the place of Armenia was the place of Bartholomew, 
that is from Ejulath unto Gabaoth. There thou mayst see him, with the 
plough of his tongue, ear the fields unreasonable, sowing in the deepness of 
the heart the word of the faith, and in planting the vines of our Lord and 
trees of paradise. And to every each setting medicinally the remedies of the 
passions, rooting out pernicious thorns, cutting down trees of felony, and 
setting about hedges of doctrine. But what reward yielded the tyrants to 
their curate? They gave to him dishonour for honour, cursing for 
benediction, pains for gifts, tribulation for rest, and right bitter death for 
restful life. And sith that he had suffered many torments, he was of them 
discoriate and flayed quick, and died not, and yet for all that he had them 
not in despite that slew him, but admonished them by miracles, and taught 
them by demonstrances, that did him harm. But there was nothing that 
might refrain their bestial thoughts, ne withdraw them from harm. What did 
they afterwards? They enforced them against the holy body, and the 
malades and sick men refused their mediciner and healer, the city refused 
him that enlumined their blindness, governed them that were in peril, and 
gave life to them that were dead. And how cast they him out? Certainly, 
they threw the body into the sea in a chest of lead, and that chest came from 
the region of Armenia with the chests of four other martyrs, for they did 
also miracles and were thrown with him into the sea. And the four went 


before a great space of the sea, and did service to the apostles like as 
servants in a manner, so far that they came into the parts of Sicily in an isle 
that is named Lipari, like as it was showed to a bishop of Ostia which then 
was present. And these right rich treasures came to a right poor woman. 
And these right precious margarets came to one not noble, the bright 
shining light came to one right heavy. And then the other four came in to 
other lands, and left the holy apostle in that isle, and he left the other behind 
him. And that one which was named Papian went into a city of Sicily, and 
he sent another, named Lucian, into the city of Messina. And the other 
twain were sent into the land of Calabria, S. Gregory into the city of 
Columna, and Achate into a city named Chale, where yet at this day they 
shine by their merits. And then was the body of the apostle received with 
hymns, louings, and candles honourably, and there was made and builded a 
fair church in the honour of him. And the mountain of Vulcan is nigh to that 
isle, and was to it much grievous because it received fire, the which 
mountain was withdrawn by the merits of this holy saint from that isle 
seven miles, without to be seen of any body, and was suspended toward the 
sea. And yet appeareth it at this day to them that see it, as it were a figure of 
fire fleeing away. Now then, therefore, I salute thee, Bartholomew, blessed 
of blessed saints, which art the shining light of holy church, fisher of fishes 
reasonable, hurter of the devil which hurted the world by his theft. Enjoy 
thee, sun of the world, enlumining all earthly things, mouth of God, fiery 
tongue pronouncing wisdom, fountain springing goodly, full of health, 
which hallowest the sea by thy goings and ways not removable, which 
makest the earth red with thy blood, which repairest in heaviness, shining in 
the middle of the divine company clear in the resplendishour of glory. And 
enjoy thee in the gladness of joy insatiable. Amen. And this is that 
Theodore saith of him. 


St. Austin, or Augustine, Doctor 


Austin, this name was sorted to him for the excellence of his dignity, or for 
the fervent love that he had, or for the exposition of his name. For the 
excellence of his dignity; for like as the emperor Augustus precelled all 
other kings, right so he excelled all other doctors, after that Remigius saith: 
The other doctors be compared to stars and this to the sun. As it appeareth 
in the epistle that is sung of him: He shineth in the temple of God like to the 
sun shining. Secondly, for the fervent love, for like as the month of August 
is hot by heat, so is he enchauffed of the fire of the divine love, wherefore 
he saith himself in the book of Confessions: Thou hast throughpierced my 
heart with thy charity. Also in the same: Thou hast brought me in to a 
desirous affection withinforth which cannot be assuaged. And I wot not to 
what sweetness it is made in me; I wot not to what it shall be, I wot well it 
shall not be in this life. Thirdly, for the exposition of the name. Augus is as 
much to say as growing, and stin is a city, and ana is as much to say as 
sovereign, and then Augustin is as much to say as, increasing the city 
sovereign. And it is sung of him: This is he that may well increase the city 
of God. Or it is said in the glossary: Austin is said great, blessed, and clear; 
he was great in his life, clear in his doctrine, and blessed in glory. 
Possidonius, bishop of Calamente, compiled his life, as Cassiodore saith in 
the book of noble men. 

S. Austin the noble doctor was born in Africa in the city of Carthage, and 
was come of noble kindred. And his father was named Patrick and his 
mother Monica. He was sufficiently instructed in the arts liberal, so that he 
was reputed for a sufficient philosopher and a right noble doctor, for he 
learned all by himself, without master, in reading the books of Aristotle and 
all other that he might find of arts liberal. And he understood them, as he 
himself witnesseth in the book of Confessions, saying: All the books that be 
called of the arts liberal, then, I, most wretched servant of all covetises, read 
them all by myself alone, and understood all them that I might read, and all 


them of the craft of speaking and of devising, all them of divisions of 
figures, of music and of numbers. I read and understood them without great 
difficulty, and without teaching of any man, this knowest thou, my Lord 
God. For the hastiness of mine understanding and the gift of learning is of 
thee only, and cometh of thy name, but I have not sacrificed to thee 
therefore, and therefore science without charity edifieth not, but swelleth in 
the error of Manicheans, which affirm that Jesu Christ was fantastic, and 
reny the resurrection of the flesh. And in the same error Austin fell, and 
abode therein nine years, whiles he was an adolescent, and was brought to 
believe the truffes and japes tnat say that the fig tree weepeth when his figs 
or leaves be taken away. And when he was nineteen years of age, he began 
to read in the book of philosophy, in which he was taught to despise the 
vanities of the world. And because that book pleased him well, he began to 
be sorry that the name of Jesu Christ, which he had learned of his mother, 
was not therein. And his mother wept oft, and enforced her much to bring 
him to the verity of the faith. 

And as it is read in the book of Confessions, she was in a place much 
heavy, and her thought that a fair young man was tofore her, that enquired 
of her the cause of her heaviness, and she said: I weep here the loss of my 
son Austin, and he answered: Be thou sure, for where thou art he is. And 
she saw her son beside her, and when she had told this to Austin, he said to 
his mother: Thou art deceived mother, it was not said so but: Where that I 
am thou art; and she said contrary: Son, it was not said so to me, but where 
I am thou art. And then the mother ententively prayed and required a bishop 
instantly that he would pray for her son Augustin. And he, being overcome, 
said to her by the voice of a prophet: Go thy way surely, for a son of so 
many tears may not by possibility perish. 

And when he had certain years taught rhetoric in Carthage he came to 
Rome secretly, without the knowledge of his mother, and assembled there 
many disciples. And his mother had followed him unto the gate to make 
him abide, or else that she should go with him, and he abode that night, but 
he departed secretly on the morn. And when she apperceived it, she 
replenished the ears of our Lord with clamour, and went in the morning and 
at even to the church, and prayed God for her son. 

In that time, they of Milan required a doctor of rhetoric of Symmachus 
the prefect of Rome, that he might read rhetoric at Milan. And that time 


Ambrose, servant of God, was bishop of that city, and Augustin was sent at 
the prayer of them of Milan. And his mother might not rest, but did much 
pain to come to him, and found him that he neither was very Manichean, ne 
very catholic. And then it happed that Augustin began to haunt with S. 
Ambrose, and oft heard his predications, and was much ententive to hear if 
anything were said against the Manicheans or other heresies. 

On a time it happed that S. Ambrose disputed long against the error 
Manichean, and condemned it by open and evident reasons and by 
authorities, so that this error was all put out of the heart of Augustin. And 
what befell to him afterward he rehearseth in the book of his Confessions, 
and saith When I knew thee first thou beatedst away the infirmity of my 
sight, shining in me forcibly. And I trembled for dread of good love, and I 
found myself right far from thee in a region of unlikelihood, like as I heard 
thy voice from heaven on high, saying: I am meat of greatness increased 
and thou shalt eat me, thou shalt not change me in thee as meat of thy flesh, 
but thou shalt be changed in me. And as he rehearseth there, the life of Jesu 
Christ pleased him much well, but he doubted yet to go in such distresses, 
but our Lord anon put in his mind that he should go to Simplician, in whom 
all divine grace shone, for to refrain his desires, and for to say to him what 
manner was convenable to live, for to go in the way of God in which that 
other went. For all that was done displeased him save the sweetness of God 
and the beauty of the house of God, which he loved. And Simplician began 
to exhort him, and S. Augustin exhorted himself and said: How many 
children and maidens serve in the church of God to our Lord: and mayst not 
thou do that they do in themselves and not in their God? Wherefore tarryest 
thou? Cast thyself on him and he shall receive thee and reward thee. And 
among these words Victorin came to his mind. Then Simplician was much 
glad, and told to him how Victorin was yet a paynim, and deserved to have 
a great image to his likeness in the market of Rome, and how he ofttimes 
said that he was a christian man. To whom Simplician said: I shall not 
believe it but if I see thee in the church. And he answered merrily: The 
walls make not a man christian. At the last, when he came into the church, 
he brought to him secretly a book wherein the credo of the mass was, and 
bade him read. And he ascended upon high, and with voice on high 
propounced it, whereof Rome marvelled, and the church was joyful, and all 
cried suddenly: Victorin! Victorin! And anon they held their peace for joy. 


And after that there came from Africa a friend of Augustin which was 
named Poncian, and recounted to him the life and miracles of the great 
Anthony, that had died lately under Constantine the emperor. And by the 
ensamples Austin enforced him strongly, so that he assailed his fellow 
Alipius as well with cheer as mind, and cried strongly: What suffer we? 
what hear we? Untaught people and foolish, ravish and take heaven, and we 
with our conning and doctrines plunge and sink into hell, and because they 
go tofore we be ashamed to follow them. And then he ran into a garden, 
and, as he saith himself, he cast himself down under a fig-tree and wept 
right bitterly, and gave out weeping voice because he had tarried so long 
from day to day, and from time to time. And was greatly tormented, so that 
he had no manner in himself for sorrow of his long tarrying, like as he 
writeth in the book of his Confessions and said: Alas! Lord, how thou art 
high in high things and deep in deepness, and departest not ne goest out of 
the way, and unnethe we come to thee. Ah! Lord, he said, call me, move 
me, change me, and enlumine me, ravish me and make sweet and soft all 
mine empeshments and lettings, as it appertaineth, for I dread them sore, I 
have loved thee over late, thou beauty so old and so new, I over late have 
loved thee. Thou wert within and I was without, and there I sought thee and 
in the beauty and fairness that thou hast made I fell all deformed and foul. 
Thou wert with me, but I was not with thee. Thou hast called and cried and 
hast broken my deafness. Thou hast enlumined, cleared, and hast put away 
my blindness. Thou hast replenished me with fragrant odours and I haste 
me to come to thee. I have tasted thee, and am hungry and desire thee. Thou 
hast touched me, and I am burnt in the voice of louing thy peace. 

And as he wept thus bitterly, he heard a voice saying: Take and read, and 
anon he opened the book of the apostle, and cast his eyes on the first 
chapter and read: Clothe ye you in our Lord Jesu Christ. And anon all the 
doubts of darkness were extinct in him. And in the meantime he began to be 
so greatly tormented with toothache, that almost, he saith, he was brought to 
believe the opinion of Cornelius the philosopher, which putteth that the 
sovereign weal of the soul is in wisdom, and the sovereign weal of the body 
is in suffering no pain ne sorrow. And his pain was so great and vehement 
that he had lost his speech, wherefore as he writeth in the book of his 
Confessions, he wrote in tables of wax that all men should pray for him that 
our Lord should assuage his pain, and he himself kneeled down with the 


other, and suddenly he felt himself whole. And then he signified by letters 
to the holy man, S. Ambrose, that he would send to him word, which of the 
books of holy writ appertaineth best to read in, for to be made most 
convenable to the christian faith. And he sent to him answer: Isaiah the 
prophet, because that he was seen to be the shower and pronouncer of the 
gospel and of calling of men. And when Augustin understood not all the 
beginning, and supposed all the remnant to be otherwise than it was to read, 
he deferred to read them till he were more conning in holy writ. 

And when the day of Easter came and Austin was thirty years old, he and 
his son which was named Adeodatus, a child of noble wit and 
understanding, whom he had gotten in his youth when he was a paynim and 
a philosopher, with Alipius his friend, by the merits of his mother, and by 
the preaching of S. Ambrose received baptism of S. Ambrose. And then, as 
it is read, S. Ambrose said: Te deum laudamus, and S. Austin answered: Te 
dominum confitemur, and so they two together ordained and made this 
hymn and sung it unto the end. And so witnesseth it Honorius in his book 
which is named, The Mirror of the Church. And in some other old books, 
the title of this hymn or psalm is entitled: The canticle of Ambrose and of 
Augustin. And anon he was marvellously confirmed in the faith catholic, 
and forsook all the hope that he had in the world, and renounced the schools 
that he ruled. And he showeth in his book of Confessions how he was from 
thenceforth achauffed in the love of God, saying: Lord, thou hast 
throughpierced my heart with thy charity, and I have borne thy words fixed 
in mine entrails, and the ensamples of thy manners which thou hast made of 
black, white and shining, and of dead, living, and of corrupt thoughts thou 
makest fair and high understanding in heavenly things. I mounted up into 
the hill of weeping, and thou gavest to me, singing the canticle of grees, 
sharp arrows and coals wasting, ne I was not in the days fulfilled in thy 
marvellous sweetness, for to consider the height of the divine counsel upon 
the health of the lineage human. How much have I wept in thy hymns and 
canticles sweetly sounding, and by the voice of thy church I have been 
moved eagerly. The voices have run in mine ears, and thy truth hath 
dropped in mine heart, and then tears have run down and I was well eased 
with them. Then these hymns were established to be sung in the church of 
Milan. And I cried with an high cry of mine heart: O in pace, O in id ipsum, 
O thou that sayst I shall sleep in that same and take rest, thou art the same, 


for thou art not changed, and in thee is rest, forgetting all labours. I read all 
that psalm, and I burned, which sometime had been a barker bitter and 
blind, against the letters honied with the sweetness of heaven and 
enlumined with thy light. And upon such scriptures I held my peace and 
spake not. O Jesu Christ my helper, how sweet is it suddenly made to me to 
lack the sweetnesses of truffes and japes, which were far from me to leave 
and forsake, and now to leave and forsake them is to me great joy. Thou 
hast cast them out from me, and thou which art sovereign sweetness hast 
entered into me for them, which art sweeter than any sweetness or delices, 
more clear than any light, and more secret than any secret counsels, and 
more high than all honour, and there is none more high than thou. And after 
this he took Nebridius and Evodius, and his mother, and returned again into 
Africa. 

But when they came to Tiberina, his sweet mother died, and after her 
death Austin returned unto his proper heritage, and there entended with 
them that bode with him in fastings and in prayers. He wrote books, and 
taught them that were not wise, and the fame and renown of him spread 
over all. And in all his books and works he was holden marvellous. He 
refused to come to any city whereas was no bishop lest he should be let by 
that office. 

And in that time was in Hippo a man full of great virtues, which sent to 
Augustin, that if he would come to him that he might hear the good of his 
mouth, he would renounce the world. And when S. Augustin knew it he 
went hastily thither. And when Valerian, bishop of Hippo, heard his 
renomee and fame, he ordained him a priest in his church, howbeit that he 
refused it much and wept. And some reputed his tears to be made by pride, 
and said to him, in comforting him, that it was time that he were a priest, 
though he were worthy to a greater office, nevertheless he approached to 
the bishopric. And anon he established a monastery of clerks, and began to 
live under the rule of the apostles, out of which monastery were ten chosen 
to be bishops. And because the said bishop was a Greek and but little 
lettered in Latin tongue and taught, he gave power to Augustin for to preach 
against the manner of the church oriental. And therefore many bishops 
despised him, but he raught not if he did it to be done by the said Augustin, 
that which he could not do himself. In that time he con-vanquished 
Fortunatus the priest, a Manichean, which was a heretic, and many other 


heretics, which namely were rebaptized Donatists and Manicheans; all these 
he confounded and overcame. Then the blessed Valerian doubted lest 
Augustin should be taken away from him, for to be made and required to be 
a bishop in another city. And he would have gladly offered to him his 
bishopric, but he supposed that he would have fled into some secret place, 
thereas he should not have been found. And then he impetred of the 
archbishop of Carthage that he might cease and leave his bishopric, and that 
he would promise Augustin to be bishop of the church of Hippo, but when 
Augustin heard that, he refused it utterly in all manners. Nevertheless he 
was constrained and so co-acted that he took at the last the cure of the 
bishopric, which thing, he said, that he ought not to be ordained, the bishop 
living, and said, and wrote, for the inhibition of the general council, the 
which he learned after, that it was ordained in the council of the bishops, 
that all the statutes of the fathers ought to be said to ordain of them that 
ordained them. And it is read that he said after of himself: I ne feel our Lord 
so angry with me in no thing as that I am not worthy to be set in the dignity 
of the governance of the church. 

His clothing, and hosing, and shoeing, and all his other adornments and 
array, were not over foul ne over fair, but they were of sufficient, moderate, 
and competent habit. And he said of himself: I am ashamed of precious 
clothing, and therefore, when any is given to me I sell it, for clothing may 
not be common, the price is common. He used always his table sparing; he 
used always pottage and wortes for sick folk, and oftimes he had flesh for 
guests and sick people, and he loved better at his table lessons and 
disputations than meat, and had these verses written at his table: 


Quisquis amat dictis absentum rodere vitam, 
Hanc mensam indignam noverit esse sibi: 


that is to say: Whosoever loves to missay any creature that is absent, it may 
be said that this table is denied to him at all. For, on a time. as a man had 
loosed his tongue to missay of a bishop familiar with him, he rebuked him 
cruelly, and said that, he should leave off or raze away these verses, or go 
from the table. 

On a time when he had bidden to dinner some of his friends, one of them 
entered into the kitchen, and found yet all the meat cold that they should 
have at dinner; and anon he returned to Austin and said: What have ye for 


our dinner? And Austin answered to him: I noot ne can no skill of such 
meats; and then he said: I shall not then dine with you. And then Augustin 
said that three things he had learned of S. Ambrose: the first is that, he 
should never demand wife for another man, the second that, he should 
never not lend his horse to him that would ride, and the third, that he should 
go to no feast. The cause of the first, lest they accord not and be not of one 
will, and curse him that brought them together. The cause of the second, lest 
the rider take harm in his riding and blame him that lent him the horse. The 
cause of the third, lest at the feast he lose the manner of temperance. 

He was of so great purity and humility, that the right little sins which we 
repute for none he confessed them to God, as it appeareth in the book of his 
Confessions, and accused himself meekly to our Lord. For he accused 
himself there, that when he was a child, how he played at the ball when he 
should go to school. Also of that he would not learn of his father and 
mother and of his masters, but by constraint. Also, when he was a child, of 
that he read gladly the fables of Aineas and complained Dido which died for 
love. Also of that he had stolen meat from the table out of the celyer of his 
father and mother that he had given to children that played with him, and of 
that, that the plays and games he had victory by fraud. Also he confessed 
him of stealing of pears off a pear tree standing nigh his vineyard when he 
was sixteen years old. In the same book he accused him of that little 
delectation which sometime he felt in eating, and said: Thou hast taught me 
that I should take nourishing of meat like a medicine, but when I go to rest 
with full belly, then I go in the way in which the snare of concupiscence 
asSaileth me. And how well that the cause of eating and drinking be cause 
of health, she adjoineth with her a perilous chamberer, that is joyousty, 
which enforceth her oft to perish, so that by the cause it is oft cause of that I 
would do for health. Drunkenness is far from me; I beseech thee, Lord, 
have mercy on me, that it approach not me. And, Lord, who is he, but 
sometime he is ravished out of his meats? Who that it be that is not, 
certainly is much perfect, it am not I, for I am a sinful man. Also he held 
himself suspect of smelling, saying: Of unlawful smelling I intermit me not 
overmuch, but when they be present, I require them not, and if I have them 
I refuse them not, nor I covet them not as me seemeth, when I lack them I 
shall not be deceived. No man, saith he, ought to be sure in this life, for it is 
called all temptation, that is to wit, that he may be made of the worse the 


better, and not of the better the worse. And he confessed him also of 
hearing, saying: The delights and voluptuosities of mine ears have bowed 
and subdued me, but thou hast unbound and delivered me, for when it 
happed me that the song more moved me than the thing sung, I confess me 
sore to have sinned, and then I would that I had not heard him that so sang. 
And then he accused him of seeing; of that he saw sometime gladly the 
hound running, and when he went sometime by adventure by the fields, he 
beheld gladly hunting, and when he was at home he beheld oftimes the 
spincoppes or spiders taking flies by the nets of their cobwebs. Hereof he 
confessed him to our Lord, for sometime they took from him good 
thoughts, and letted him of some good works. And he accused him of the 
appetite of praising and of the moving of vain glory, saying that he would 
be praised of men. And thou blamest him, he shall not be defended of men 
when thou judgest him, nor be withdrawn when thou shalt damn him. For 
man is praised for some gift that thou hast given to him; nevertheless he 
enjoyeth more of that he is praised, than he doth of the gift that thou hast 
given. We be tempted every day with these temptations without ceasing, for 
quotidian furnace is our tongue human. Nevertheless I would well that the 
name of every good deed should increase by the help of a strange mouth. 
But the tongue increaseth it not, but blame minisheth it. I am sorry 
sometime of my praisings, when they be praised in me in which they 
displease me, for so some manners be esteemed better than they be. 

This holy man confounded right valiantly the heretics, insomuch that they 
preached openly that it were no sin to slay Augustin, and said that he ought 
to be slain like a wolf, and they affirmed that God pardoned all the sins to 
them that slew him, and he was oftimes awaited of them, and when he went 
in to any places, they set spies, but, by the grace of God, they were deceived 
of their voyage and might not find him. 

He remembered always the poor people, and succoured them freely of 
that he might have, and sometimes he commanded to break the vessels of 
the church for to give to the poor people, and dispend it among the needy. 
He would never buy house, nor field, nor town, and refused many heritages 
that were fallen to him, wherefore, he said, that they appertained to the 
children of the dead people, and to them that were next of their. kin, and it 
sufficed him enough that which fell to him by the church. And yet he was 
not ententive for the love of such goods, but day and night he thought in 


divine scriptures. He had never study in new fabrics nor buildings, but 
eschewed to set thereon his courage, which ever he would have free from 
all bodily griefs, so that he might more freely entende, and more 
continually, to the lesson. Nevertheless he would not forbid them that would 
edify, if that he saw them not do it disattemperately. 

He praised them strongly that had desire to die, and remembered much 
oft thereupon the ensamples of three bishops. For when Ambrose was at his 
end, he was prayed that he should get longer space of his life by his prayers. 
He answered: I have not lived so that I am ashamed to live among you, and 
I am not afraid to die, for I have a good Lord; which answer Augustin 
praised marvellously, and also he said of another bishop, that it was said to 
him that he was yet much necessary to the church, and that he should pray 
to God for the deliverance of his sickness. And he said: If I did never well 
but seldom, wherefore should he deliver me now? And of another bishop, 
that he said that Cyprian told when he was in grievous sickness and prayed 
that God would send him health, a youngling appeared to him, and looked 
sternly on him, and said to him by disdain: Thou doubtest to suffer, thou 
wiliest not to die, what shall I do to thee? 

He would never have that any woman should dwell with him, neither his 
own sisters, nor the daughters of his brother, which served God together. 
For he said, though of his sister nor of his nieces might none evil suspicion 
grow; nevertheless because that such persons might not be without other 
that served them, and also other might come to them, and of such might the 
thoughts be moved to temptations, or might be defamed by evil suspicion of 
men. He would never speak alone with any women but if some one were 
present in secret. He gave never no goods to his kin, nor to his cousins, nor 
he recked whether they abounded or were needy. He would never, or 
seldom, pray for any, neither by letters nor by words, remembering a certain 
philosopher to whom his friends had not given much to in the time of his 
fame; and oft he said: Oft the puissant that is required giveth verily. When 
he spake for his friend he attempered so the manner of his duty, that he was 
not overhasting himself, but the courtesy of the sayer deserved to be heard. 
He would gladlier hear causes of unknown men than of his friends, for 
between them he might freely know the default, and of them to make one 
his friend for whom by right he might give sentence, and of his friends he 
was sure to lose one, that was, him against whom he gave the sentence. He 


was desired to preach the word of God in many churches, and there he 
preached and converted many from errors. When he preached he had a 
custom sometime to depart him from his purpose, and then he said that God 
had ordained that for the profit of some person; as it appeared to a 
Manichean, which in a sermon of Augustin whereas he departed from his 
matter and preached against the same error, and thereby he was converted to 
the faith. 

In that time that the Goths had taken Rome, and that the idolaters and 
false christian men enjoyed them thereof, then made S. Augustin therefore 
the book of the City of God, in which he showed first that righteous men 
were destroyed in this life, and the evil men flourished. And the treatise of 
the two cities is Jerusalem and Babylon and of the kings of them. For the 
king of Jerusalem is Jesu Christ, and he of Babylon is the devil, the which 
two cities make two loves in them. For the city of the devil maketh a love to 
himself, growing the same unto despite of God. And the city of God made a 
love growing unto the despite of him. 

In that time the Vandals about the year of our Lord four hundred and 
forty took all the province of Africa, and wasted all, and spared neither man 
nor woman nor for order nor for age, and after came to the city of Hippo 
and assieged it with great power. And under that tribulation, Augustin 
before all other led a bitter and right holy life, for the tears of his eyes were 
to him bread day and night, when he saw some slain, others chased away, 
the churches without priests, and the city wasted with the inhabitants. And 
among these many evils, by the sentence of a certain wise man he 
comforted himself, saying: Thou shalt not be great in weening great things 
because that the woods and stones fall, and they that be mortal die. He 
called them his brethren, and said: I have prayed our Lord that either he 
take away from us these perils or send to us patience, or take me out of this 
life that I be no more constrained to have so many cursednesses or ill-haps. 
And the third thing that he required he had. For in the third month of the 
siege he travailed in the fevers, and lay down on his bed. And when he 
understood his departing he did do write the seven psalms of penance in a 
place against the wall, and read them lying in his bed and wept abundantly. 
And because he should entend to God the more diligently, and that his 
entent should not be letted by nobody, ten days tofore his death he suffered 


nobody to enter in to him but if it were his physician, or else when his 
refection was brought him. 

A certain sick man came because he should lay his hand on him and 
thereby to heal him of his infirmity: and S. Augustin answered to him: Son, 
that which thou requirest of me weenest thou that I may do such thing that I 
ne never did? If I might do it, I would then heal myself. And the man 
required of him always, affirming that he was so commanded in a vision to 
come to him. And then he prayed for him, and he received health. He 
healed many sick people and did many other miracles. He counted in the 
book of the City of God another miracle of twain fools, of which that one 
said: I have seen a virgin of Hippo which anointeth her with oil, and anon 
the devil ravished and vexed her, and a priest prayed for her weeping, and 
she was anon made all whole and the fiend issued from her, and of that 
other miracle he saith in the same book: I know well that a bishop on a time 
prayed for a child that he had never seen, and he was anon delivered of the 
devil. And it is no doubt but that he said it of himself but he would not 
name himself because of humility. He saith in the same book that a man 
should have been cut of the stone and men doubted that he should die, and 
then the sick man prayed God weeping, and Austin prayed for him, and he 
was healed without cutting or incision. 

Then, when his departing approached, he enseigned his brethren that they 
should retain in mind that no man, of what excellence that he were, ought 
not to die without confession, ne without to receive his Saviour. And when 
he came to the last hour he felt him whole in all his members, of good 
entendment, clear seeing and hearing, and in the year of his age three score 
and six, and of his bishopric forty, he put himself in prayers with his 
brethren, which praying he departed out of this life and went unto our Lord. 
And he made no testament, for he was poor in Jesu Christ and had not 
whereof. And he flourished about the year of our Lord four hundred. And 
thus S. Augustin right clear by light of wisdom, fighting in defence of truth, 
of faith and of garrison of the church, surmounted all the other doctors of 
the church, as well by engine, as by conning, flourishing without 
comparison as well by example of virtues as by abundance of doctrine. Of 
whom the blessed Remigius in recording of Jerome and other doctors saith 
thus: S. Augustin concluded all the others by engine and by science. For 
howbeit that the blessed Jerome saith that he had seen six thousand volumes 


of Origen, this same wrote so many that no man by day nor night might not 
write his books ne yet read them. Volusian, to whom S. Augustin wrote, 
saith of him, thus: It lacketh in the law of God all that Augustin knew not. 
S. Jerome saith thus in an epistle that he wrote to the glorious S. Augustin: I 
have no conning to answer to thy two great books, shining by all clearness 
of fair speaking, and certainly this that I have said and have learned by 
engine and conning, and drawn out of the fountain of scripture, is by thee 
declared and set forth, but I pray thy reverence thou suffer me a little to 
praise thy engine. The blessed Isidore wrote thus of him in the book of 
twelve doctors: The glorious S. Augustin, bishop, flying by the high 
mountains as an eagle, hath pronounced by clear words many of the spaces 
of heaven, the bounds of the lands, and the circle of the waters. And after it 
appeareth what reverence and love S. Jerome had to him in the epistles that 
he sent to the holy father S. Augustin: I, Jerome, honour alway thy 
blessedness by such honour as it appertaineth to love our Lord Jesu Christ 
dwelling in thee. But and if it may be, let us now gather of thy praisings 
something. The blessed S. Gregory saith thus of his books in an epistle that 
he sent unto Innocent, provost of Africa: Because it hath liked to thee to 
send to us for the exposition of holy Job, we rejoice us in thy study. But if 
thou wilt be made fat in science, read the sweet epistles of thy patron and 
head S. Augustin our fellow, but think not that our wheat may be compared 
to his rye. And the blessed Prosper saith of him: S. Augustin was quick in 
engine, sweet in speech, wise in letters, and a noble worker in the labours of 
the church; clear in daily disputations, in all his doings well ordered, sharp 
in assoiling questions, right appert in confounding heretics, and right 
catholic in expounding of our faith, and subtle in expounding the canon of 
scripture. 

And after that the strange people had occupied that country long, and had 
corrupted the holy places, the good christian men took the body of S. 
Augustin and brought it into Sardinia. And after that, two hundred and 
eighty years, one Liprand, a devout king of the Lombards, sent solemn 
messengers thither for to bring the relics of S. Augustin to Pavia, which 
gave great good for it, and brought the body unto Genoa. And when the 
devout king heard thereof he had great joy, and went for to meet with it at 
the said city, and received it honourably. And on the morn when they would 
have led the body away, they might not remove it in no manner till that the 


king had avowed that, if he would let him be borne thence, he would make 
there a church in the honour of him; and when he had done so, anon without 
any difficulty it was led and taken from thence. 

And on that day following there fell a miracle in a town named Cassel, in 
the bishopric of Tyrdone, in the same wise; and there he builded another 
church in the honour of him. And the same town with all the appurtenances 
he gave to them that served in the same church, to possess for evermore. 
And because the king would please the saint, and doubted that he would be 
in some other place than the king would have, wherever the king harboured 
by night with the body, he made there a church in the honour of him, and 
thus was brought to Pavia with great joy; and was laid honourably in the 
church of S. Peter which is called Cieldore, or heaven of gold in English. S. 
Bernard, on a night as he was at matins, he slumbered a little, and the 
lessons of S. Augustin were read. And then he saw a right fair young man 
standing before him, and so great abundance of water coming out of his 
mouth that him seemed all the church was full thereof. And then he awoke, 
and wist well that it was S. Augustin, which had fulfilled that church with 
his doctine. 

There was a man, which had great devotion to S. Augustin, gave great 
good to a monk that kept the body of S. Augustin for to have a finger of the 
glorious saint. And this monk took this money and delivered to him the 
finger of another dead man, wrapped in silk, and feigned that it was the 
finger of the glorious S. Austin. And the good man received it much 
honourably and in great reverence, and honoured it every day devoutly and 
touched withal his eyes and his mouth, and oft embraced it against his 
breast. And God by his mercy, that beholdeth all things, and the faith of this 
man, gave to him for that finger the very proper finger of S. Augustin, and 
when he came into his country, there were many miracles showed thereby. 
The renown and fame thereof came to Pavia of this finger, and the monk 
aforesaid affirmed always that it was the finger of another dead man. The 
sepulchre was opened for to know the truth, and it was found that there 
lacked one of the fingers of the glorious saint. And when the abbot had 
knowledge of this thing, he put out the monk of that office, and tormented 
and punished him sore. Many other miracles hath God showed by his life, 
and also after his death, which were overlong to write in this book, for they 
would, I suppose, contain a book as much as all this and more, but among 


other corrections, I will set herein one miracle, which I have seen painted 
on an altar of S. Austin at the black frirs at Antwerp, howbeit I find it not in 
the legend, mine exemplar, neither in English, French, ne in Latin. It was so 
that this glorious doctor made and compiled many volumes, as afore is said, 
among whom he made a book of the Trinity, in which he studied and mused 
sore in his mind, so far forth that on a time as he went by tbe sea-side in 
Africa, studying on theTrinity, he found by the sea-side a little child which 
had made a little pit in the sand, and in his hand a little spoon. And with the 
spoon he took out water of the large sea and poured it into the pit. And 
when S. Augustin beheld him he marvelled, and demanded him what he 
did. And he answered and said: I will lade out and bring all this water of the 
sea into this pit. What? said he, it is impossible, how may it be done, sith 
the sea is so great and large, and thy pit and spoon so little? Yes, forsooth, 
said he, I shall lightlier and sooner draw all the water of the sea and bring it 
into this pit than thou shalt bring the mystery of the Trinity and his divinity 
into thy little understanding as to the regard thereof; for the mystery of the 
Trinity is greater and larger to the comparison of thy wit and brain than is 
this great sea unto this little pit. And therewith the child vanished away. 
Then here may every man take ensample that no man, and especially simple 
lettered men, ne unlearned, presume to intermit ne to muse on high things 
of the godhead, farther than we be informed by our faith, for our only faith 
shall suffice us. Then herewith I make an end of the life of this glorious 
doctor S. Austin, to whom let us devoutly pray that he be a mediator and 
advocate unto the blessed Trinity, that we may amend our sinful life in this 
transitory world, that when we shall depart we may come to everlasting 
bliss in heaven. Amen. 


The Decollation of St. John Baptist 


It is read that the decollation of S. John Baptist was established for four 
causes, like as it is found in the Book of Office. First, for his decollation; 
secondly, for the burning and gathering together of his bones; thirdly, for 
the invention and finding of his head; and fourthly, for the translation of his 
finger and dedication of the Church. And after some people this feast is 
named diversely, that is to say, decollation, collection, invention, and 
dedication. First, this feast is hallowed for his decollation which was made 
in this manner. For, as it is had in Historia Scholastica, Herod Antipas, son 
of the great Herod, went to Rome and passed by the house of Philip his 
brother, and began to love the wife of his brother, which was named 
Herodias, wife of the same Philip, his brother. After that Josephus saith, she 
was sister of Herod Agrippa. And when he returned, he refused and 
repudiated his own wife, and secretly wedded her to his wife, the which 
thing his wife knew well, that he had wedded his brother’s wife. And this 
first wife of Herod was daughter of Areth, king of Damascus, and therefore 
she abode not the coming home of her husband, but went to her father as 
soon as she might. And when Herod returned, he took away the wife of 
Philip his brother, and wedded her, and left his own. And there moved 
against him therefore Herod Agrippa, and the king Areth and Philip became 
his enemies. And S. John said to him that he had not done well to do so, 
because after the law it appertained not to him to have and hold the wife of 
his brother living. And Herod saw that John reproved him of this thing so 
cruelly, as Josephus saith, because he reproved him of blame. He assembled 
great people for to please his wife, and did do bind and put S. John in 
prison, but he would not slay him for doubt of the people, which much 
loved John, and followed him for his predication. And Herod and Herodias, 
coveting occasion against S. John how they might make him die, ordained 
between them secretly that, when Herod should make the feast of his 
nativity the daughter of Herodias should demand a gift of Herod for 


dancing and springing at the feast tofore the principal princes of his realm, 
and he should swear to her by his oath that he shall grant it her. And she 
should ask the head of S. John, and he would give it to her for keeping of 
his oath, but he should feign as he were angry because of making of the 
oath. And it is read in the History Scholastic that he had this treachery and 
great fantasy in him where it is said thus: It is to be believed that Herod 
treated first secretly with his wife of the death of S. John. And under this 
occasion saith Jerome in the gloss: And therefore he sware for to find 
occasion to slay him, for if she had required the death of his father or 
mother, he had not given it to her ne consented it. And when the feast was 
assembled, the maid was there springing and dancing tofore them all, in 
such wise that it pleased much to all. And then sware the king that he would 
give to her whatsomever she required, though she demanded half his 
kingdom. And then she, warned by her mother, demanded the head of S. 
John Baptist. Nevertheless, Herod by evil courage feigned that he was 
angry because of his oath, and as Rabanus saith: That he had sworn follily, 
that he must needs do. But he made no sign of sorrow save in the visage, for 
he was joyous in his heart; he excused the felony of his oath, showing that 
he did it under the occasion of pity. Then the hangman came and smote off 
his head and delivered it to the maid, the which she laid in a platter and 
presented it at the dinner to her mischievous mother. And then Herod was 
much abashed when he saw it. And S. Austin rehearseth in a sermon that he 
made on the occasion of the decollation, by way of example, that there was 
an innocent man and a true which had lent certain money to another man 
which denied it him when he asked it. And the good man was moved, and 
constrained him by his oath to swear whether he owed him or no, and he 
sware that he owed him nought, and so the creditor lost that he had lent. 
And then he saith that, in the next day following the creditor was ravished 
and brought tofore the judgment, and it was asked him: Why calledst thou 
that man for to be believed by his oath? And he said: Because he denied my 
debt. And the judge said: It had been better to thee to lose thy debt than he 
should lose his soul by making of a false oath as he did. And then this man 
was taken and grievously beaten, so that when he awoke the tokens of his 
wounds appeared on his back, but he was pardoned and forgiven. And after 
this Austin saith that S. John was not beheaded on this day when the feast 
of his decollation is hallowed, but the year tofore, about the feast of Easter, 


and because of the passion of Jesu Christ and of the sacrament of our Lord 
it is deferred unto this day, for the less ought to give place to the more and 
greater. And of that, S. John Chrysostom saith: John the Baptist beheaded is 
become master of the school of virtues and of life, the form of holiness, the 
rule of justice, the mirror of virginity, the ensample of chastity, the way of 
penance, pardon of sin, and discipline of faith. John is greater than man, 
peer unto the angels, sovereign holiness of the law of the gospel, the voice 
of the apostles, the silence of the prophets, the lantern of the world, the 
foregoer of the Judge, and moyen of all the Trinity. And this so great a man 
was put to martyrdom, and gave his head to the adulterer, and was delivered 
to the springing maid. 

Herod then went not away all unpunished, but he was damned into exile. 
For as it is contained in the History Scholastic, Herod Agrippa was a noble 
man but he was poor, and for his overmuch poverty he was in despair, and 
entered into a certain tower for to suffer death there by famine and hunger. 
But when Herodias, his sister, heard thereof, she prayed Herod Tetrarch that 
he would bring him thence and minister to him. And when he had done so 
they dined together, and Herod Tetrarch began to chauffe him by the wine 
which he had drunk, and began to reprove Herod Agrippa of the benefits 
that he had done to him. And that other sorrowed sore, and went to Rome 
and was received into the grace of Gaius the emperor, and he gave to him 
two lordships, that is to say of Lisania and Abilina, and crowned him, and 
sent him king into the Jewry. And when Herodias saw her brother have the 
name of a king, she prayed her husband with great weepings that he should 
go to Rome and buy him the name of a king. He abounded greatly in riches, 
and entended not to her desire, for he had liefer be idle in rest than to have 
honour laborious. But at the last he was overcome by her busy prayers, 
Baptist and went to Rome with her. And when Herod Agrippa knew it, he 
sent letters to the Cesar, that Herod Antipas, or the Tetrarch, had made 
friendship with the king of Persia and alliance, and that he would rebel 
against the empire of Rome. And in token of this thing he signified to him 
that he had in his garrisons armours enough for to garnish with seven 
thousand men. And when the emperor had read these letters he was much 
glad, and began to speak of other things first, afar from his purpose, and 
among other things he demanded him if he had in his cities great abundance 
of armours as he heard say, and he denied it not to him. Then the emperor 


believed well that which Herod had sent him in writing, and was angry 
toward him, and sent him into exile. And because his wife was sister to 
Herod Agrippa, whom he much loved, he gave to her leave to return to her 
country, but she would go with her husband into exile, and said that he that 
had been in great prosperity, she should not leave him in his adversity. And 
then were they brought to Lyons, and there ended their lives miserably. This 
is in the History Scholastic. 

Secondly, this feast was established and hallowed for the burning of his 
bones and gathering together on this day, like as some say they were burnt, 
and were gathered up of good christian men. And then suffered he the 
second martyrdom when his bones were burnt, and therefore the church 
halloweth this feast also as his second martyrdom, as it is read in the 
History Scholastic. For when his disciples had borne his body in to the city 
Sebasten of Palestine, they buried it between Eliseeum and Abdias, and at 
his tomb many miracles were showed. Then Julian the apostate commanded 
that his bones should be burnt, and they ceased not to do their woodness 
then; they took them and burnt them into powder and winnowed them in the 
fields. And Bede saith in his Chronicles that when they had gathered his 
bones they drew them afar that one from that other, and by this wise he 
suffered the second martyrdom. But they say that know it not, that the day 
of his nativity his bones were gathered all about and were burnt. And whiles 
they were ingathering, as it is said in Scholastica Historia, there came 
monks from Jerusalem which covertly put them among the gatherers, and 
took a great part of them and bare them to Philip, bishop of Jerusalem. And 
he sent them afterwards to Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, and long time 
after Theophilus, bishop of the same city, laid them in the temple of 
Serapis, when he had hallowed and purged it from filth, and sacred it a 
church in the honour of S. John Baptist, and this is that the History 
Scholastic saith. But now they be worshipped devoutly at Genoa, like as 
Alexander the third, and Innocent the fourth, witnesseth for truth, and 
approve it by their privileges. And like as Herod which beheaded him was 
punished for his trespass, so Julian the apostate was smitten with divine 
vengeance of God, whose persecution is contained in the history of S. 
Julian tofore rehearsed after the Conversion of S. Paul. Of this Julian the 
apostate, of his nativity, of his empire, of his cruelty and of his death, is said 
plainly in Historia Tripartita. 


Thirdly, this feast is hallowed for the invention of his head or finding 
thereof. For, as some say, his head was found on this day. And, as it is read 
in the History Scholastic: John was bound and imprisoned, and had his head 
smitten off within the castle of Arabia that is named Macheronta. And 
Herodias did do bear the head in to Jerusalem, and did do bury it secretly 
thereby whereas Herod dwelled, for she doubted that the prophet should 
rise again if his head were buried with the body. And as it is had in the 
History Scholastic: In the time of Marcian the prince, which was the year of 
our Lord three hundred and fifty-three, John showed his head to two monks 
that were come to Jerusalem. And then they went to the palace which was 
longing to Herod and found the head of S. John wrapped in an hair, and as I 
suppose, they were of the vestments that he ware in desert. And then they 
went with the head toward their proper places. And as they went on their 
way a poor man which was of the city of Emissene came and fellowshipped 
with them, and they delivered him the bag in which was the holy head. 
Then this man was warned in the night that he should go his way and flee 
from them with the head, and so he went with the head, and brought it into 
the city of Emissene. And there as long as he lived he worshipped the head 
in a cave, and had always good prosperity. And when he should die he told 
and showed it to his sister, charging her to tell it to nobody by her faith, and 
she kept it all her life, as he had done tofore long time. After that, long time, 
the blessed John Baptist made revelation of his head to S. Marcellus, monk, 
that dwelled in that cave, in this manner. Him seemed, in his sleeping, that 
many companies singing went thither, and said: Lo! here is S. John Baptist. 
Whom one led on the right side and another on the left side, and blessed all 
them that went with him. To whom when Marcellus came, he raised him up 
and took him by the chin, and kissed him. And Marcellus demanded him 
and said: My lord, from whence art thou come to us? And he said: I am 
come from Sebasten. And then when Marcell was awaked, he marvelled 
much of this vision. And the night following, as he slept, there came a man 
to him which awoke him, and when he was awaked he saw a right fair star 
which shone amidst of the cell through the house. And he arose and would 
have touched it, and it turned suddenly on that other side. And he began to 
run after it till that the star abode in the place where the head of S. John 
was, and there he dalf and found a pot, and the holy head therein. And a 
monk that would not believe that it was the head of S. John, laid his hand 


upon the pot, and forthwith his hand burned and cleaved so to the pot, that 
he could not withdraw it there from in no manner, and his fellows prayed 
for him. And then he drew off his hand, but it was not whole. And S. John 
appeared to him and said: When my head shall be set in the church, touch 
thou then the pot and thou shalt be whole, and so he did and received his 
health, and was whole as it was before. Then Marcellus showed this to 
Julian, bishop of the same city, and they bare it reverently into the city and 
showed it honourably. And from that time forth the feast of his decollation 
was there hallowed, for it was found the same day. And after this it was 
transported into the city of Constantinople. And as it is said in the History 
Tripartita, that Valens the emperor commended that it should be laid in a 
chariot for to be brought to Constantinople. And when it came to 
Chalcedon, the chariot would go no farther, how well that they set in more 
beasts to draw it, wherefore they must leave it there. But afterwards 
Theodosius would bring it thence, and found a noble woman set for to keep 
it, and he prayed her that she would suffer him to bear away the head. And 
she consented because that she supposed that like as Valens might not have 
it thence, that in like wise he should not conne have it thence. Then the 
emperor took it and embraced in his arms much sweetly the holy head, and 
laid it within his purple, and bare it in to the city of Constantinople and 
edified there a right fair church and set it therein. This saith the History 
Tripartita. 

After this, in the time that king Pepin reigned, it was transported in 
France in Poictou, and there by his merits many dead men were raised to 
life. And in like wise as Herod was punished that beheaded S. John, and 
Julian the apostate that burnt his bones, so was Herodias which counselled 
her daughter to demand the head of S. John. And the maid that required it 
died right ungraciously and evil, and some say that Herodias was 
condemned in exile, but she was not, ne she died not there, but when she 
held the head between her hands she was much joyful, but by the will of 
God the head blew in her visage, and she died forthwith. This is said of 
some, but that which is said tofore, that she was sent in exile with Herod, 
and miserably ended her life, thus say saints in their chronicles and it is to 
be holden. And as her daughter went upon the water she was drowned anon, 
and it is said in another chronicle that the earth swallowed her in, all quick, 


and may be understood as of the Egyptians that were drowned in the Red 
Sea, so the earth devoured her. 

Fourthly, this feast was hallowed for the translation of his finger and the 
dedication of his church. For his finger with which he showed our Lord, as 
it is said, might not be burnt. And this said finger was found of the said 
monks, which afterwards as it is had in Historia Scholastica, S. Thecla 
brought it over the mountains, and set it in the church of S. Martin, and this 
witnesseth Master John Beleth, saying that the said S. Thecla brought the 
same finger from beyond the sea into Normandy and there builded a church 
in the honour of S. John, which church, as it is said, was dedicated and 
hallowed this same day, wherefore it was stablished of our holy father the 
pope, that this day should be hallowed through the world. And Gobert saith 
that a much devout lady towards S. John was in France, which much prayed 
to our Lord that he should give to her some relics of the said S. John, and 
when she saw that it profited not in praying to God, she began to take 
affiance in God, and avowed that she would fast and never eat meat till she 
had of him some relic. And when she had fasted certain days she saw upon 
the table tofore her a finger of marvellous whiteness, and she received with 
great joy that gift of God. Then after, came thither three bishops, and each 
of them would have part of the finger. Then by the grace of God the finger 
dropped three drops of blood upon a cloth by which they knew that each of 
them had deserved to have a drop. And then Theodolina, queen of the 
Lombards, founded at Modena, beside Milan, a noble church in the honour 
of S. John Baptist. 

And like as Paul witnesseth in the history of Lombards: And the time 
passed unto Constance the emperor which would have taken Italy from the 
Lombards, and he demanded of a holy man which had a spirit of prophecy, 
how he should do with the battle which he had enterprised. And that man 
was all night in prayer and came to the emperor and answered to him and 
said: The queen hath do made a church of S. John Baptist and prayeth 
continually for the Lombards, and therefore thou mayst not surmount them, 
but the time shall come that that place shall be despised, and then they shall 
be overcome. Which was accomplished in the time of Charlemagne. 

On a time came a man of great virtue, as S. Gregory saith in his dialogue, 
whose name was Sanctilus and had received in his keeping a deacon that 
was taken of the Lombards by such a condition that if he fled he should 


have his head smitten off. The said Sanctilus constrained the deacon to flee, 
and delivered him, and when the deacon was gone they took the same 
Sanctilus and led him forth to be beheaded. And they chose a strong tyrant 
to do it, and he had no doubt to smite off his head at one stroke. And then 
the said Sanctilus stretched forth his neck, and the strong butcher lifted up 
his arm with the sword, and Sanctilus cried: S. John receive my soul, and 
then anon the arm of the butcher was so stiff that he could not bring it down 
again, ne bow it in no manner. And then that butcher made his oath that he 
would never after in his life smite no christian man. And the good man 
Sanctilus prayed for him and anon the arm came down and was all whole. 
Then let us pray unto this holy saint John Baptist, to be a moyen between 
God and us, that we may so live virtuously in this life that when we shall 
depart, we may come to everlasting life in heaven. Amen. 


St. Felix 


Felix is said of fero, fers, that is to say as to bear, and of this word lis, litis, 
which is as much to say as strife. For he bare strife for the faith of our Lord 
Jesu Christ against all the miscreants and the idols, and destroyed them all 
by his blowing. 

S. Felix was a priest and so was his brother, and was named also Felix. 
And they were presented to Maximian and to Diocletian, which were 
emperors, for to sacrifice unto the gods, of whom the oldest of them, as 
soon as he was brought into the temple of Serapis for to do sacrifice unto 
the idols, he blew in his visage, and as soon as he had done so the idol fell 
to the earth and all tobrake. And then he was led to the idol of Mercury, on 
which he blew also, and it fell down then to the earth. And after he was led 
to the third image, which was of Diana, and did like as he had to that other. 
And then he was tormented with the great torment of eculeus, that is a 
torment which is made like a cross. Then he was brought, after, to the tree 
of sacrifice, for to sacrifice there. And the holy man kneeled down and 
prayed, and blew against the tree, and in continent the tree turned the root 
upward and fell down, and in the falling destroyed the simulachre with the 
altar and temple. And when the provost heard that, he commanded that he 
should there be beheaded, and that the body should be left to hounds and 
beasts. And there sprang a man in the middle among them confessing him 
freely to be a christian man, and both of them kissing other were there 
beheaded together. The christian men not knowing his name called him 
Adauctum, because he went so hardily to S. Felix, and said he was a 
christian man, when he suffered martyrdom. And there were they beheaded 
both twain together. Then christian men took the bodies and buried them in 
the pit where the tree fell. And after, the paynims would have taken them 
out, and anon they were taken of the devil. And they suffered death about 
the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty-seven. 


St. Savien 


Savien may be said of sale, which is as much to say as bitter, for he was 
bitter toward God, for he was a paynim. And sith he was peaceable to him 
when he was converted to him by the peace of christian faith, and was bitter 
to himself. For he had liefer have died than not to understand the letter, for 
he might not understand paynim speech. And he was right bitter to his 
father for he would never obey him ne adore his gods. 

S. Savien and Savina his sister were children of Savininus, a right noble 
paynim. and was twice married. He had Savien of his first wife, and of the 
second he had Savina, his daughter, and gave to them both that name. On a 
time Savien read this verse: Asperges me, domine, and anon he demanded 
what it was to say, but he might not understand what it was to say, and he 
entered into his chamber and ware the hair, and kneeled within his chamber, 
and said to himself that he had liefer die than that he should not understand 
the sense of that verse. Then the angel appeared and said to him: Torment 
thee not, for thou hast found grace anenst our Lord Jesu Christ. And to the 
end that thou be more white, make thee clean, it behoveth thee to be 
baptized, and then thou shalt understand and know that which thou requirest 
to know now. And then he was joyous and glad by the word of the grace of 
God. And then he had in despite the idols and would not adore them. Then 
he was reproved and strongly chidden of his father, who said him oft: Why 
honourest thou not our gods? It is better that thou die alone than we all be 
wrapped in the death. And then Savien fled secretly away, and went unto 
the city of Trecassina, and as he went over the river of Secana he prayed our 
Lord that he might be baptized there, and so he was, and then our Lord said 
to him: Thou hast found now that which thou hast sought so long with great 
labour. 

And anon he pight his staflf in the earth and made his prayer to God; and 
his staff flourished and brought forth leaves tofore them all that were there, 
in so much that a thousand one hundred and eight men believed in our Lord 


God. And when Aurelian the emperor heard hereof he sent many knights to 
take him, whom they found praying, and dreaded for to approach him. And 
when the emperor saw that they returned not, he sent more after than he did 
before, and when they came they found the others praying with him. And 
when he arose from prayer they said to him: The emperor desireth to see 
thee, and sendeth for thee by us that thou shouldest come to him. And this 
holy good man went much humbly to him, and when he was tofore the 
emperor he required of him if he were christian or not. And he said: Yes. 
Then the emperor, being full of woodness, bade him to sacrifice to his gods, 
or else he would make him to die an evil death. Savien refused it. And anon 
he commanded to bind him by the hands and by the feet, and to beat him 
with staves of iron. And then Savien said to him: Increase the torments if 
thou mayst hardily, for I doubt not, ne fear not thee, ne the torments that 
thou dost to me. And then the emperor being all wroth commanded that he 
should be brought into the middle of the city, and there be bounden upon a 
bench, and make a great fire thereunder, and cast oil therein, that he might 
be burnt and broiled. And he being within the flame, the emperor beheld 
him, and saw that he was joyous therein as he had been in a bain, whereof 
he was much abashed, and said to him: Evil beast, sufficeth it not enough to 
thee the souls that thou hast deceived, though thou not essay to deceive by 
thy art magic? To whom Savien said: There be many souls yet, and also 
thyself, which shall by me believe in our Lord Jesu Christ. And then the 
emperor blamed the name of Jesu Christ, and commanded that he should be 
bound on the morn at a stake and be shot at with arrows. The arrows abode 
hanging in the air on the right side and on the left, and none of them hurt 
him. And when the emperor knew that he had none harm, he weened to 
have been enraged, and commanded that the next day following he should 
be brought to him, and after, he demanded him: Where is thy God? Now let 
him come hither and deliver thee from these arrows. And as soon as he had 
said so, one of the arrows sprang into the eye of the emperor, and smote out 
his eye, and the emperor was angry, and commanded to put him in prison, 
and that on the next morning early he should be beheaded. And then Savien 
prayed our Lord that he might be brought into the place whereas he was 
baptized, and then the chains with which he was bound all to-brake and the 
doors of the prison were opened. And he went out of the prison and went 
tofore all the knights that kept him, and they in no manner apperceived him, 


and went into the same place. And when the emperor heard say that he was 
escaped, he commanded that he should be pursued and that his head should 
be smitten off. And when S. Savien apperceived that the knights followed, 
and that he approached the water, he made the sign of the cross and went 
upon the water like as he should have gone upon the earth dry, and went 
unto the place whereas he was baptized. Then the knights followed him, 
and were much abashed of that they had seen him go on the water. And 
when they were nigh him, they doubted much to smite at him, and he said 
to them: Smite me when ye will all surely, and bear of my blood to your 
emperor, and let him rub his eye therewith, and he shall be whole, to the 
end that he know the virtue of God. And after this they smote his head off, 
and he rose up and bare it thence nine and-forty paces, and there was 
buried. And after that the knights bare of his blood to the emperor, 
wherewith he anointed his eyes, and anon he had his sight and was all 
whole, and then he said: His God is good and mighty. And there was by, a 
woman that heard what the emperor said which woman had been blind by 
the space of forty years. And then she made her to be borne thither, and as 
soon as she had touched his sepulchre and made her prayer, anon she 
received health and her sight again. And he suffered death about the year of 
our Lord two hundred and seventy, in the calends of February, and the 
history of his sister is here set in because that the feast of her is on the same 
day. 

And Savina, his sister, wept every day for her brother and sacrificed for 
him to the idols. And in the end the angel appeared to her in her sleep and 
said: Savina, weep no more, but leave all that thou hast, and thou shalt find 
thy brother in great honour. Then she awoke and said to her fellow: My 
sweet love, hast thou heard nothing? and she said: Yes, lady, for I have seen 
a man that spake to thee, but I wot not what he said. And then she said to 
her: Wilt thou not accuse me? And she said: No, lady, but do what thou wilt 
so that thou slay not thyself. And thus they both went away that morning 
and when her father wist it that she was gone, he was much sorrowful, and 
did do seek her long. And then he lift up his eyes to heaven, and said If thou 
art very God of heaven, I pray thee destroy mine idols which may not save 
me ne my children. And anon our Lord made it for to thunder and break all 
the idols, and much people saw it, which believed in our Lord. Then the 
blessed Savina went to Rome, and there she was baptized of the blessed 


Eusebius the pope, and dwelled there five years and healed two lame men 
and two blind men. And then the angel appeared to her in her sleep and said 
to her: What is this that thou dost, that hast left thy riches and livest here in 
delices? Arise and dine, and after go into the city of Trecane that thou 
mayst find there thy brother. And then she said to her chamberer: It 
behoveth us no longer to abide here; and she said: Lady, whither will ye go? 
All the people here love you well, and will ye go die in a place whereas the 
people know you not? And she said: God shall purvey for us; and then she 
took a loaf of barley bread and went unto the city of Ravenna, and entered 
into the house of a rich man whose daughter was bewailed as dead. And she 
required the maid of the house that she might be lodged there, and she said: 
How mayst thou be lodged here when the daughter of herein is dead, and all 
be sorrowful? And she said to her: For me she shall not die; and then she 
entered in, and took the hand of the maid and raised her up all whole. And 
the mother would have retained her there, but she in no wise would agree 
thereto, but departed. And the daughter lived, and arose on the morn. And 
when Savina with her chamberer arrived a mile nigh unto Trecane, she said 
to her chamberer that she would there rest a little. And there came a noble 
man from the city named Licerius, and demanded them, saying: Of whence 
be ye? To whom Savina said: I am of this city. And he said: Why liest thou 
when thy speech sheweth thee to be a pilgrim? And she said: Verily I am a 
pilgrim, and seek Savien my brother whom I have long lost. And he said to 
her: That man for whom thou demandest was but late slain for the name of 
Jesu Christ, and is buried in such a place. And then she put her in praying, 
and said: Lord, which hast always kept me in chastity, suffer me then no 
more to travail by these hard and weary journeys, ne my body to be 
removed out of this place, and, Lord, I recommend to thee my chamberer, 
which hath suffered so much pain for me. And for my brother whom I may 
not here see, I beseech thee to make me worthy to see him in thy reign. And 
when she had finished her prayer she passed out of this world, and went to 
our Lord. When her chamberer saw that her mistress was dead, she began to 
weep because she had nothing necessary to bury her with. The said man 
then sent a crier through the city, that all, great and small, should come to 
see the strange woman that was there dead; and incontinent all the people 
ran, and she was buried honourably. And this same day is the feast of S. 


Savina that was wife of S. Valentine, knight, which was beheaded under 
Adrian the Emperor, because he would not sacrifice to the idols 


St. Lowe 


Lowe or lupe is some sickness in the leg, which behoveth a medicine, for it 
is a malady that rogneth and useth the flesh. And also it is said a manner of 
fish that is on the water and on the land, and it may not drown by no force 
of water. And thus may be expounded S. Lowe, for he used and strained his 
proper flesh by penance. For he was like the lupe of the water and of the 
earth, for he dwelled in the waters of delices, of riches, and of temptations, 
and might not drown among these waters in no wise. 

S. Lupe or Lowe was born at Orleans, and was of the royal lineage, and 
by the splendour of his great and many miracles and virtues, he was made 
Archbishop of Sens. And he gave all that he had to poor people, and on a 
day when all was given, it happed that he had bidden many men to dine 
with him. And then his ministers said that there was not wine half enough 
for the dinner. And he answered to them: He that feedeth the birds of 
heaven shall perform his charity of wine. And anon after came a messenger 
to the gate, that said to them, that there were arrived tofore the gate an 
hundred mues of wine. 

On a time, they of the court said evil of him, because that he had with 
him a virgin of our Lord, which was daughter of his predecessor. And as 
they said, he loved paramours, and spake much despitously and over 
disattemperately. And when he had heard these things, he took the virgin, 
and kissed her tofore all the detractors and evil sayers, and said that, ne 
strange ne evil words annoy ne hurt no man when his own conscience 
defileth him not. And because he knew well that she loved well Jesu Christ, 
and purely, therefore this holy man loved her with a right pure thought. 

On a time when the King Clothair was King of France, and entered in to 
Burgundy, he sent his steward against them of Sens for to assiege the city. 
Then Lupe entered in to the church and began to ring the clock, and when 
the enemies heard it, they had so great dread that they supposed never to 
have escaped from thence, but that they should have died all, but if they 


fled, and at the last the steward of Burgundy was taken. And when he was 
taken, there was another steward sent in to Burgundy, and came to Sens. 
And because S. Lupe had given to him no gifts he had great despite, and 
defamed him to the king, so that the king sent him into exile, and there he 
shone by miracles and virtues. And in the meanwhile, they of Sens slew a 
bishop which had taken the place of S. Lupe, and after, they impetred of the 
king that S. Lupe returned from exile. And when the king saw that he was 
wrongly done to, he was changed by the grace of God that, he kneeled 
tofore the saint and required pardon, and re-established him again in his 
church, and gave to him many fair gifts. 

On a time as he came to Paris, a great company of prisoners came against 
him, their bonds broken and all the doors of the prison open. On a Sunday 
as he sang mass, a precious stone fell down from heaven into his chalice, 
the which he gave to the king, which he held for a noble relic. 

On a time the King Clothair heard say that the clocks of S. Stephen of 
Sens had a marvellous sweetness in their sound, and sent for them and took 
them from thence, and did do bring them to Paris, because he would hear 
the sound of them. But it displeased much to S. Lupe, and as soon as they 
were out of the city they lost all the sweetness of their sound, and when the 
king heard that, he commanded that they should be brought again into their 
place. And as soon as they were seven miles nigh unto the town, they began 
to reprise the sound like as they had tofore. And S. Lupe went against them 
and received them with great joy and honour, for he had lost them with 
great sorrow tofore. 

On a night as he prayed, he had over great thirst by the false movings of 
the devil. And he demanded cold water for to drink, and he knew well the 
treachery of the enemy, and when he held the vessel in which he should 
drink, he set a platter upon it and shut the devil fast therein, and he began 
all the night to howl and bray. And in the morning the holy man conjured 
him that, he that was comen by night to tempt him, by day he let him go all 
confused. 

On a time, as he by night visited the churches, as he was accustomed, as 
he returned home he heard his clerks brawling and chiding because they 
would do fornication with women, which anon entered into the church and 
prayed for them, and anon all the pricking of temptation went from them, 
and they came tofore him and demanded pardon and forgiveness. At the 


last, he being ennobled in many virtues, slept in peace in our Lord. He 
flourished about the year of our Lord six hundred and ten. 


St. Mammertin 


Mammertin is said of mamma, which is as much to say as a pap, and of 
tine, that is to say taste, for like as taste that falleth from the pap into the 
mouth of the child, and is first nature of blood, and after it is converted into 
the sweetness of milk, in like wise was he nourished, first in blood, that is 
to say in sin, and after, he converted himself anon into the pap of his heart 
in the sweetness of God. 

Mammertin was first a paynim and worshipped idols, and it happed on a 
time he lost his one eye and his hand was dried up. And he supposed that he 
had angered his gods, and went towards the temple for to adore the idols; 
and there met him on the way a religious man named Savien, which 
demanded of him how this infirmity happed to come to him, and he said: I 
have angered my gods, and therefore I go adore them, to the end that if they 
be angry they may become debonair to me. To whom he answered: Brother, 
thou errest, for thou weenest that the devils be gods, but go unto S. 
Germain, bishop of Auxerre, and if thou wilt believe his counsel thou shalt 
be whole anon. Then anon he took his way to go thither, and went to the 
sepulture of S. Amadour, bishop, and of moo other saints; and because of 
the great rain that fell that night, he went into the cell which was set on the 
tomb of S. Concord. And as he slept he saw a marvellous vision. Him 
thought there came a man to the door of the cell and called S. Concord, and 
said that he should come to the feast that S. Amadour and S. Peregrine and 
other saints made, and he answered again out of the tomb that he might not 
now come, for his guest whom he must keep, for the serpents that were 
there would else slay him. And he went and told to the others what he had 
said, and anon he returned again, and said: Holy S. Concord, arise and 
come, and bring with thee Vivian the deacon and Vivian the sub-deacon for 
to do their office, and Alexander shall keep thy guest. Then it seemed to 
Mammertin that S. Concord took him by the hand and led him with him. 
And when S. Amadour saw him he demanded of him: Who is this that is 


come with thee? And he said: It is my guest. And he said: Put him out, for 
he is all foul and may not be here with us. And when he should be put out, 
he kneeled tofore them, and gat grace of S. Amadour, which commanded 
him to go to S. Germain. Then he awoke and came to S. Germain, and 
kneeled tofore him and required pardon, and told to him all that was 
happed. And they went then together to the tomb of S. Concord, and lifted 
up the stone and saw many serpents, which were ten foot long, and would 
have flown away, but S. Germain commanded that they should go into such 
a place there as they should neither grieve ne hurt man. And then 
Mammertin was baptized, and was made all whole, and was made a monk 
in the monastery of the blessed S. Germain, and was abbot after S. Elodien. 

And in his time S. Marine was there, a monk whose obedience S. 
Mammertin would prove, and committed him to keep the foulest office of 
the monastery, and made him herdman of the oxen and kine in an isle that 
was there, but he was of so great holiness that wild birds came to him and 
were nourished of his hands, and he delivered a wild boar from the hounds 
and let him go his way. There came thieves and robbed him, on a time, of 
all that he had, and took away all his clothes save a mantle. And when they 
were gone he called them again and said: Return and come again for I have 
founden here a penny in my mantle, peradventure it is necessary to you, 
which anon returned and took away the mantle with the penny and left him 
naked. And then as they went hastily towards their withdraught and secret 
places, they went all that night, and in the morning they found them at his 
cell, whom he saluted and received them benignly, and washed their feet, 
and ministered to them such as he had; then they were astonished and 
repented them, and each of them was converted to the faith. 

On a time young monks that dwelled with S.Mammertin had set snares 
for to take a bear which was accustomed to eat their sheep. And the bear 
fell in the snare and was taken, which S. Mammertin lying in his bed knew, 
and arose out of his bed, and finding him in the snare, said: What dost thou 
here, thou wretch? flee hence lest thou be taken, and loosed him and let him 
gO. 

And when this holy man was dead and his body was borne to Angiers, as 
they came by a town, they might not remove him thence in no manner, unto 
the time that a man that was there in prison came out suddenly and brake 
his two bonds, and ran freely to the corpse and helped to bear it into the 


city, where it is buried honourably in the church of S. Germain in much 
great reverence. 


St. Giles 


Giles in English, and Egidius in Latin. And it is said of E, that is without, 
and geos, that is the earth, and dya, that is clear or godly. He was without 
earth, by despising of earthly things, clear by enlumining of science, divine 
or godly by love,which assembleth the lover to him that is loved. 

S. Giles was born in Athens, and was of noble lineage and royal kindred. 
And in his childhood he was informed in holy lettrure. And on a day as he 
went to the church, he found a sick man which lay all sick in the way and 
demanded alms of S. Giles, which gave him his coat. And as soon as he 
clad him withal he received full and entire health. And after that, anon his 
father and his mother died, and rested in our Lord, and then S. Giles made 
Jesu Christ heir of his heritage. On a time as he went to the church a man 
was smitten with a serpent and died, and Giles came against this serpent, 
and made his orison, and chased out of him all the venom. There was a man 
which was demoniac in the monastery with other people, and troubled them 
that heard the service of God. Then Giles conjured the devil that was in his 
body, and anon he issued out, and anon he was all whole. 

Then Giles doubted the peril of the world, and went secretly to the rivage 
of the sea, and saw there mariners in great peril and like to perish in the sea. 
And he made his prayer, and anon the tempest ceased, and anon the 
mariners came to land and thanked God. And he understood by them that 
they went to Rome, and he desired to go with them, whom they received 
into their ship gladly, and said they would bring him thither without any 
freight or hire. And then he came to Arles, and abode there two years with 
S. Cezarien, bishop of that city, and there he healed a man that had been 
sick of the fevers three years. And after, he desired to go into desert, and 
departed covertly, and dwelled there long with a hermit that was a holy 
man. And there by his merits he chased away the sterility and barrenness 
that was in that country, and caused great plenty of goods. And when he had 
done this miracle he doubted the peril of the glory human, and left that 


place, and entered farther into desert and there found a pit, and a little well, 
and a fair hind, which without doubt was purveyed of God for to nourish 
him, and at certain hours ministered her milk to him. 

And on a time servants of the king rode on hunting, and much people and 
many hounds with them. It happed that they espied this hind, and they 
thought that she was so fair that they followed her with hounds, and when 
she was sore constrained she fled for succour to the feet of S. Giles, whom 
she nourished, and then he was much abashed when he saw her so chauffed, 
and more than she was wont to be. And then he sprang up and espied the 
hunters. Then he prayed to our Lord Jesu Christ that like as he sent her to 
him, to be nourished by her, that he would save her. Then the hounds durst 
not approach her by the space of a stone cast, but they howled together, and 
returned to the hunters, and then the night came, and they returned home 
again and took nothing. And when the king heard say of this thing he had 
suspicion what it might be, and went and warned the bishop, and both went 
thither with great multitude of hunters, and when the hounds were on the 
place whereas the hind was, they durst not go forth as they did before, but 
then they all environed the bush for to see what there was, but that bush was 
so thick that no man ne beast might enter therein for the brambles and 
thorns that were there. And then one of the knights drew up an arrow follily 
for to make it afeard and spring out, but he wounded and hurt the holy man, 
which ceased not to pray for the fair hind. And after this the hunters made 
way with their swords and went into the pit, and saw there this ancient man, 
which was clothed in the habit of a monk, of a right honourable figure and 
parure, and the hind lying by him. And the king and the bishop went alone 
to him, and demanded him from whence he was, and what he was, and why 
he had taken so great a thickness of desert, and of whom he was so hurt; 
and he answered right honestly to every demand; and when they had heard 
him speak they thought that he was a holy man, and required him humbly 
pardon. And they sent to him masters and surgeons to heal his wound, and 
offered him many gifts, but he would never lay medicine to his wound, ne 
receive their gifts, but refused them. And he prayed our Lord that he might 
never be whole thereof in his life, for he knew well that virtue should profit 
to him in infirmity. And the king visited him oft, and received of him the 
pasture of health. And the king offered to him many great riches, but he 
refused all. And after, he admonished the king that he should do make a 


monastery, whereas the discipline of the order of monks should be, and 
when he had do make it, Giles refused many times to take the charge and 
the crosier. And at the last he was vanquished by prayers of the king and 
took it. 

And then king Charles heard speak of the renown of him, and impetred 
that he might see him, and he received him much honourably, and he prayed 
him to pray for him; among other things because he had done a sin so foul 
and villainous that he durst not be shriven thereof to him ne to none other. 
And on the Sunday after, as S. Giles said mass and prayed for the king, the 
angel of our Lord appeared to him, and laid a schedule upon the altar where 
the sin of the king was written in by order, and that was pardoned him by 
the prayers of S. Giles, so that he were thereof repentant and abstained him 
from doing it any more, and it was adjoined to the end that, who that 
required S. Giles for any sin that he had done, if he left it that it should be 
pardoned to him. And after the holy man delivered the schedule to the king, 
and he confessed his sin and required pardon humbly. 

Then S. Giles returned thence with honour, and when he came to the city 
of Nemausense, he raised the son of a prince that was dead. And a little 
while after he denounced that his monastery should be destroyed of enemies 
of the faith. And after he went to Rome and gat privileges of the pope to his 
church, and two doors of cypress, in which were the images of SS. Peter 
and Paul, and he threw them into the Tiber at Rome, and recommended 
them to God for to govern. And when he returned to his monastery he made 
a lame man to go, and found the two doors of cypress at the gate of his 
monastery, whereof he thanked God that had kept them without breaking in 
SO many adventures as they had been, and sith he set them at the gates of 
the church for the beauty of them, and for the grace that the church of Rome 
had done thereto. And at the last our Lord showed to him his departing out 
of this world, and he said it to his brethren, and admonished them to pray 
for him, and so he slept and died goodly in our Lord. And many witness 
that they heard the company of angels bearing the soul of him into heaven. 
And he flourished about the year of our Lord seven hundred. 


The Nativity of our Blessed Lady 


The nativity of the blessed and glorious Virgin Mary, of the lineage of 
Judah and of the royal kindred of David took her original beginning. 
Matthew and Luke describe not the generation of Mary but of Joseph, 
which was far from the conception of Christ. But the custom of writing was 
of such ordinance that the generation of women is not showed but of the 
men. And verily the blessed Virgin descended of the lineage of David, and 
it is certain that Jesu Christ was born of this only Virgin. It is certain that he 
came of the lineage of David and of Nathan, for David had two sons, 
Nathan and Solomon among all his other sons. And as John Damascene 
witnesseth that of Nathan descended Levy, and Levy engendered Melchion 
and Panthar, Panthar engendered Barpanthar, Barpanthar engendered 
Joachim, Joachim engendered the Virgin Mary, which was of the lineage of 
Solomon. For Nathan had a wife, of whom he engendered Jacob, and when 
Nathan was dead Melchion, which was son of Levy and brother of Panthar, 
wedded the wife of Nathan, mother of Jacob, and on her he engendered Eli, 
and so Jacob and Eli were brethren of one mother but not of one father. For 
Jacob was of the line of Solomon and Eli of the line of Nathan, and then Eli 
of the line of Nathan died without children, and Jacob his brother, which 
was of the line of Solomon, took a wife and engendered and raised the seed 
of his brother and engendered Joseph. 

Joseph then by nature is son of Jacob by descent of Solomon. That is to 
wit, Joseph is the son of Jacob, and after the law he is son of Eli which 
descended of Nathan. for the son that was born, was by nature his that 
engendered him, and by the law he was son of him that was dead, like as it 
is said in the History Scholastic. And Bede witnesseth in his chronicle that, 
when all the generations of the Hebrews and other strangers were kept in 
the most secret chests of the temple, Herod commanded them to be burnt, 
weening thereby to make himself noble among the others. If the proofs of 
the lineages were failed, he should make them believe that his lineage 


appertained to them of Israel. And there were some that were called 
dominics, for because they were so nigh to Jesu Christ and were of 
Nazareth, and they had learned the order of generation of our Lord, a part of 
their grandsires’ fathers, and a part by some books that they had in their 
houses and taught them forth as much as they might. Joachim spoused 
Anne, which had a sister named Hismeria, and Hismeria had two daughters, 
named Elizabeth, and Elind. Elizabeth was mother to John Baptist, and 
Eliud engendered Eminen. And of Eminen came S. Servatius, whose body 
lieth in Maestricht, upon the river of the Meuse, in the bishopric of Liége. 
And Anne had three husbands, Joachim, Cleophas, and Salome; and of the 
first she had a daughter named Mary, the Mother of God, the which was 
given to Joseph in marriage, and she childed our Lord Jesu Christ. And 
when Joachim was dead, she took Cleophas, the brother of Joseph, and had 
by him another daughter named Mary also, and she was married to 
Alpheus. And Alpheus her husband had by her four sons, that was James 
the Less, Joseph the Just, otherwise named Barsabee, Simon, and Jude. 
Then the second husband being dead, Anne married the third named 
Salome, and had by him another daughter which yet also was called Mary, 
and she was married to Zebedee. And this Mary had of Zebedee two sons, 
that is to wit, James the More, and John the Evangelist. And hereof be made 
these verses: 


Anna soles dici tres concepisse Marias, 

Quas genuere viri Joachim, Cleophas Salomeque. 
Has duxere viri Joseph, Alpheus, Zebedeus. 
Prima parit Christum, Jacobum secunda minorem, 
Et Joseph justum peperit cum Simone Judam, 
Tertia majorem Jacobum volucremque Johannem. 


But it is marvellous for to see how the blessed Virgin Mary might be cousin 
of Elizabeth as it is tofore said. It is certain that Elizabeth was Zachary’s 
wife, which was of the lineage of Levi, and after the law each ought to wed 
a wife of his own lineage. And she was of the daughters of Aaron, as S. 
Luke witnesseth, and Anne was of Bethlehem, as S. Jerome saith, and was 
of the tribe of Judah. And then they of the line of Levi wedded wives of the 
line of Judah, so that the line royal and the line of the priests were always 
joined together by cousinage. So that as Bede saith: This cousinage might 
be made sith the first time, and thus to be nourished from lineage to lineage, 


and thus should it be certain that the blessed Virgin Mary descended of the 
Ioyal line, and had cousinage of the priests. And our blessed Lady was of 
both lineages, and so our Lord would that these two lineages should 
entresemble together for great mystery. For it appertaineth that he should be 
born and offered for us, very God, and very king, and very priest, and 
should govern his true christian men fighting in chivalry of this life, and to 
crown them after their victory, the which thing appeareth of the name of 
Christ, for Christ is as much to say as anointed. For in the old law there was 
none anointed but priests and kings, and we be said christian men of Christ, 
and be called the lineage chosen of kings and priests. But because it is said 
that the men took wives of their lineage only, that was because the 
distribution of the sorts should not be confounded. For the tribe of Levy had 
not his sort with the other, and therefore might they well marry them with 
the women of that tribe or where they would, like as S. Jerome rehearseth in 
his prologue. When he was a child he had a little book of the history of the 
nativity of the Virgin Mary, but as he remembered a long time after, he 
translated it by the prayer of some persons, and found that Joachim, which 
was of Galilee of the city of Nazareth, espoused S. Anne of Bethlehem, and 
they were both just and without reproach or reprehension in the 
commandments of our Lord, and divided all their substance in three parts: 
that one part was for the temple, that other they gave to the poor and 
pilgrims, and the third was for themselves and their meiny to live with, and 
thus lived twenty years in marriage without having any lineage. And then 
they avowed to our Lord that if he sent to them any lineage they should give 
it to him, for to serve him. For which thing they went every year into 
Jerusalem in three principal feasts, so that in the feast of Encenia, that was 
the dedication of the temple, then Joachim went unto Jerusalem with his 
kindred, and came to the altar with the others and would have offered his 
offering. And when the priest saw him, he put him apart by great despite, 
and reproved him because he came to the altar of God, and said to him that 
it was convenable that a man cursed in the faith should not offer to our 
Lord, ne he that was barren should be among them that had fruit, as he that 
had none to the increase of the people of God. And then Joachim, all 
confused for this thing, durst not go home for shame, because they of his 
lineage and his neighbours which had heard it should not reprove him. And 
then he went to his herdmen, and was there long, and then the angel 


appeared to him only, and comforted him with great clearness, and said to 
him that he should not doubt ne be afraid of his vision, and said: I am the 
angel of our Lord sent to thee for to denounce to thee that thy prayers have 
availed thee and been heard, and thy alms be mounted tofore our Lord. I 
have seen thy shame and heard the reproach. That thou art barren is to thee 
no reproach by right, and God is venger of sin and not of nature. And when 
he closeth the belly or womb, he worketh so that he openeth it after, more 
marvellously. And the fruit that shall be born shall not be seen to come forth 
by lechery, but that it be known that it is of the gift of God. The first mother 
of your people was Sara, and she was barren unto the ninetieth year, and 
had only Isaac, to whom the benediction of all people was promised. And 
was not Rachel long barren? And yet had she not after Joseph, that held all 
the seigniory of Egypt? which was more strong than Samson, and more 
holy than Samuel? And yet were their mothers barren. Thus mayst thou 
believe by reason and by ensample that the childings long abiden be wont to 
be more marvellous. And therefore Anne thy wife shall have a daughter, 
and thou shalt call her Mary, and she, as ye have avowed, shall be from her 
infancy sacred unto our Lord, and shall be full of the Holy Ghost sith the 
time that she shall depart from the womb of her mother, and she shall dwell 
in the temple of our Lord, and not without, among the other people, because 
that none evil thing shall be had in suspicion of her, and right as she shall be 
born of a barren mother, so shall be born of her marvellously the son of a 
right high Lord. Of whom the name shall be Jesus, and by him shall health 
be given to all the people. And I give to thee the sign, that when thou shalt 
come to the golden gate at Jerusalem, thou shalt meet there Anne thy wife, 
which is much amoved of thy long tarrying, and shall have joy of thy 
coming. And then the angel, when he had said this, he departed from him. 
And as when Anne wept bitterly and wist not whither her husband was 
gone, the same angel appeared to her, and said all that he had said to her 
husband, and gave to her for a sign that she should go into Jerusalem, to the 
golden gate, and there she should meet with her husband which was 
returned. And thus by the commandment of the angel they met, and were 
firm of the lineage promised, and glad for to see each other, and honoured 
our Lord and returned home, abiding joyously the promise divine. And 
Anne conceived and brought forth a daughter, and named her Mary. 


And then when she had accomplished the time of three years, and had left 
sucking, they brough her to the temple with offerings. And there was about 
the temple, after the fifteen psalms of degrees, fifteen steps or grees to 
ascend up to the temple, because the temple was high set. And no body 
might go to the altar of sacrifices that was without, but by the degrees. And 
then our Lady was set on the lowest step, and mounted up without any help 
as she had been of perfect age, and when they had performed their offering, 
they left their daughter in the temple with the other virgins, and they 
returned into their place. And the Virgin Mary profited every day in all 
holiness, and was visited daily of angels, and had every day divine visions. 

Jerome saith in an epistle to Chromatius and to Heliodorus that the 
blessed Virgin Mary had ordained this custom to herself that, from the 
morning unto the hour of tierce, she was in orison and prayer, and from 
tierce unto nones she entended to her work, and from nones she ceased not 
to pray, till that the angel came and gave to her meat. And in the fourteenth 
year of her age, the bishop commanded in common that the virgins that 
were instituted in the temple, and had accomplished the time of age, should 
return to their houses and should after the law be married. All the others 
obeyed his commandment, but Mary answered that she might not do so 
because her father and mother had given her all to the service of our Lord. 
And then the bishop was much angry because he durst not make her to 
break her avow against the scripture, that saith: Avow ye vows and yield 
them to God. And he durst not break the custom of the people. And then 
came a feast of the Jews, and he called all the ancient Jews to council, and 
showed to them this thing. And this was all their sentence: That in a thing 
so doubtable, that counsel shall be asked of our Lord. And then went they 
all to prayer, and the bishop, that was gone to ask counsel of our Lord. 
Anon came a voice out of the oracle and said that, all they that were of the 
house of David that were convenable to be married and had no wife, that 
each of them should bring a rod to the altar, and his rod that flourished, and, 
after the saying of Isaiah, the Holy Ghost sit in the form of a dove on it, he 
should be the man that should be desponsate and married to the Virgin 
Mary. And Joseph, of the house of David, was there among the others, and 
him seemed to be a thing unconvenable, a man of so old age as he was to 
have so tender a maid, and whereas others brought forth their rods he hid 
his. And when nothing appeared according to the voice of God, the bishop 


ordained for to ask counsel again of our Lord. And he answered that, he 
only that should espouse the virgin had not brought forth his rod. And then 
Joseph by the commandment of the bishop brought forth his rod, and anon 
it flowered, and a dove descended from heaven thereupon, so that it was 
clearly the advice of every man that he should have the virgin. And then he 
espoused the Virgin Mary, and returned into his city of Bethlehem for to 
ordain his meiny and his house, and for to fetch such things as were 
necessary. And the Virgin Mary returned unto the house of her father with 
seven virgins, her fellows of her age, which had seen the demonstrance of 
the miracle. 

And in those days the angel of our Lord appeared to the Virgin praying, 
and showed to her how the Son of God should be born of her. And the day 
of the nativity was not known in long time of good christian men, and as 
master John Beleth saith that, it happed that a man of good contemplation 
every year in the sixth ides of September was in prayer, and he heard a 
company of angels that made great solemnity. And then he required 
devoutly that he might have knowledge wherefore every year only on that 
day he heard such solemnity and not on other days. And then he had a 
divine answer that, on that day the blessed Virgin Mary was born into this 
world, and that he should do it to be known to the men of holy church, so 
that they should be concordable to the heavenly court in hallowing this 
solemnity. And when he had told this to the sovereign bishop the pope, and 
to the others, and had been in fastings, in prayers, and sought in scriptures 
and witnesses of old writings, they established this day of the nativity of the 
glorious Virgin to be hallowed generally of all christian men, but the utas 
sometime was not hallowed ne kept. But Innocent the fourth, of the nation 
of Genoa, ordained and instituted the said utas to be observed. And the 
cause was this: 

After the death of Pope Gregory, anon the citizens of Rome enclosed all 
the cardinals in the conclave because they should purvey lightly for the 
church, but they might not accord in many days, but suffered of the Romans 
much sorrow. Then avowed they to the Queen of Heaven that if they might 
go quiet from thence they should establish to hallow the octaves of the 
nativity which they had long negligently left. And they then by one accord 
chose Celestin, and were delivered, and accomplished then their avow by 
Innocent, for Celestin lived but a little time, and therefore it might not be 


accomplished by him. And it is to wit that the church halloweth three 
nativities, the nativity of our Lord, the nativity of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
and the nativity of S. John Baptist. And these three signify three nativities 
spiritual, for we be born again with S. John Baptist in the water of baptism, 
and with Mary in penance, and with our Lord Jesu Christ in glory. And it 
behoveth that nativity of baptism go tofore contrition, and that of joy also. 
For the two by reason have vigils, but because that penance is accounted for 
vigil, therefore that of our Lady behoveth no vigil, but they have all utas, 
for all haste them unto the eighth resurrection. 

There was a knight much noble and devout unto our Lady which went to 
a tourneying, and he found a monastery in his way which was of the Virgin 
Mary, and entered into it for to hear mass, and there were masses one after 
another, and for the honour of our Lady he would leave none but that he 
heard them all. And when he issued out of the monastery he hasted him 
appertly. And they that returned from the tourney met him, and said to him 
that he had ridden right nobly. And they that hated him affirmed the same, 
and all they together cried that he had right nobly tourneyed, and some went 
to him and said that he had taken them. Then he, that was wise, avised him 
that the courteous Virgin and Queen had so courteously honoured him, and 
recounted all that was happened, and then returned he to the monastery, and 
ever after abode in the service of our Lord, the son of the blessed Virgin. 

There was a bishop which had the blessed Virgin Mary in sovereign 
honour and devotion, and there he saw the virgin of all virgins, which came 
to meet him, and began to lead him by sovereign honour to the church that 
he went to, and two maidens of the company went tofore singing and saying 
these verses: 


Cantemus domino, sociz, cantemus honorem, 
Dulcis amor Christi resonet ore pio. 


That is to say: Sing we fellows to our Lord, sing we honour. Sing we with a 
voice debonair that sweet love which ought to please him. And that other 
company of virgins sang and rehearsed again the same. Then the two first 
singers began to sing this that followeth: 


Primus ad ima ruit magna de luce superbus, 
Sic homo cum tumult, primus ad ima ruit. 


That is to say: The first pride fell low from great light. So the first man, for 
his eating of the apple, fell low also. And so brought they to the church with 
procession the said bishop, and the two tofore began alway, and the others 
followed. 

There was a widow whose husband was dead, and had a son whom she 
loved tenderly, and that son was taken with enemies and put in prison fast 
bound. And when she heard thereof, she wept without comfort, and prayed 
unto our blessed Lady with right devout prayers that she would deliver her 
son, and at the last she saw that her prayers availed her not, and entered 
then into the church whereas the image of our Lady was carved, and stood 
tofore the image and areasoned it in this manner, saying: O blessed Virgin, I 
have prayed oft thee for my son that thou shouldst deliver him, and thou 
hast not helped me his wretched mother, and I pray also thy son to help me 
and yet I feel no fruit. And therefore like as my son is taken from me so 
shall I take away thine, and set him in prison in hostage for mine. And in 
this saying she approached near and took away from the image the child 
that she held in her lap, and wrapped it in clean clothes and shut it in her 
chest, and locked it fast right diligently, and was right joyful that she had so 
good hostage for her son, and kept it much diligently. And the night 
following, the blessed Virgin Mary came to the son of the same widow, and 
opened to him the door of the prison, and commanded him to go thence, 
and said to him: Son, say to thy mother that she yield to me again my son 
sith I have delivered her son. And he issued and came to his mother, and 
told to her how our blessed Lady had delivered him, and she was joyful, 
and took the child and came to the church and delivered him to our Lady, 
saying: Lady I thank you, for ye have delivered to me my son, and here I 
deliver to you yours again, for I confess that I have mine. 

There was a thief that often stole, but he had always great devotion to the 
Virgin Mary, and saluted her oft. It was so that on a time he was taken and 
judged to be hanged. And when he was hanged the blessed Virgin sustained 
and hanged him up with her hands three days that he died not ne had no 
hurt, and they that hanged him passed by adventure thereby, and found him 
living and of glad cheer. And then they supposed that the cord had not been 
well strained, and would have slain him with a sword, and have cut his 
throat, but our blessed Lady set on her hand tofore the strokes so that they 
might not slay him ne grieve him, and then knew they by that he told to 


them that the blessed Mother of God helped him, and then they marvelled, 
and took him off and let him go, in the honour of the Virgin Mary, and then 
he went and entered into a monastery, and was in the service of the Mother 
of God as long as he lived. 

There was a clerk that loved much the blessed Nativity Virgin, and said 
his hours every day ententively. And when his father and mother were dead, 
they had none other heir so that he had all the heritage, and then he was 
constrained of his friends that he should take a wife and govern his own 
heritage. And on a day it happed that they entended to hold the feast of his 
marriage, and as he was going to the wedding he came to a church, and he 
remembered of the service of our blessed Lady, and entered in and began to 
say his hours. And the blessed Virgin Mary appeared to him and spake to 
him a little cruelly: O fool and unhappy, why hast thou left me that am thy 
spouse and thy friend, and lovest another woman tofore me? Then he, being 
moved, returned to his fellows and feigned all, and left to accomplish the 
sacrament of marriage. And when midnight came he left all and fled out of 
the house, and entered into a monastery and there served the Mother of 
God. 

There was a priest of a parish, which was of honest and good life, and 
could say no mass but mass of our Lady, the which he sang devoutly in the 
honour of her, wherefore he was accused tofore the bishop, and was anon 
called tofore him. And the priest confessed that he could say none other 
mass, wherefore the bishop reproved him sore as unconning and an idiot, 
and suspended him of his mass, that he should no more sing none from then 
forthon. And then our blessed Lady appeared to the bishop and blamed him 
much because he had so entreated her chaplain, and said to him that he 
should die within thirty days if he re-established him not again to his office 
accustomed. Then the bishop was afeard, and sent for the priest and prayed 
him of forgiveness, and bade him that he should not sing but of our Lady. 

There was a clerk which was vain and riotous, but always he loved much 
our Lady, the Mother of God, and said every day his hours. And he saw on 
a night a vision that, he was in judgment tofore our Lord, and our Lord said 
to them that were there: What judgment shall we do of this clerk? devise ye 
it for I have long suffered him, and see no sign yet of amendment. Then our 
Lord gave upon him sentence of damnation, and all they approved it. Then 
arose the blessed Virgin and said to her son: I pray thee, debonair son, of 


thy mercy for this man, so that thou assuage upon him the sentence of 
damnation, and that he may live yet, by the grace of me, which is 
condemned to death by his merits. And our Lord said to her: I deliver him 
at thy request for to know if I shall see his correction. Then our Lady turned 
her toward him and said: Go, and sin no more lest it happen worse to thee. 
Then he awoke, and changed his life, and entered into religion, and finished 
his life in good works. 

In the year of our Lord five hundred and thirty-seven, there was a man 
named Theophilus which was vicar of a bishop, as Fulbert saith, that was 
bishop of Chartres. And this Theophilus dispended all wisely the goods of 
the church under the bishop; and when the bishop was dead, all the people 
said that this vicar should be bishop. But he said the office of vicar sufficed 
him, and had liefer that than to be made bishop, so there was there another 
bishop made, and Theophilus was against his will put out of his office. 
Then he fell in despair, in such wise that he counselled with a Jew how he 
should have his oflice again, which Jew was a magician, and called the 
devil, and he came anon. Then Theophilus, by commandment of the devil, 
renied God and his Mother, and renounced his christian profession, and 
wrote an obligation with his blood and sealed it with his ring, and delivered 
it to the devil, and thus he was brought into his office again. And on the 
mom Theophilus was received into the grace of the bishop by the 
procuration of the devil, and was re-established in the dignity of his office. 
And afterwards, when he advised himself, he repented and sorrowed sore of 
this that he had done, and ran with great devotion unto the Virgin Mary, 
with all devotion of his thought, praying her to be his aid and help. And 
then on a time our blessed Lady appeared to him in vision, and rebuked him 
of his felony, and commanded him to forsake the devil, and made him to 
confess Jesu Christ to be son of God, and to knowledge himself to be in 
purpose to be a christian man, and thus he recovered the grace of her and of 
her son. And in sign of pardon that she had gotten him, she delivered to him 
again his obligation that he had given to the devil, and laid it upon his 
breast so that he should never doubt to be servant of the devil, but he 
enjoyed that he was so delivered by our blessed Lady. And when 
Theophilus had heard all this he was much joyful, and told it to the bishop 
and tofore all the people that was befallen him, and all marvelled greatly, 
and gave laud and praising unto the glorious Virgin, our Lady, S. Mary. And 


three days after he rested in peace. There be many other miracles which our 
blessed Lady hath showed for them that call upon her, which were over 
long to write here, but as touching her nativity this sufficeth. Then let us 
continually give laud and praising to her as much as we may, and let us say 
with S. Jerome this response: Sancta et immaculate virginitas. And how this 
holy response was made, I purpose, under correction, to write here. It is so 
that I was at Cologne, and heard rehearsed there by a noble doctor that, the 
holy and devout S. Jerome had a custom to visit the churches at Rome. And 
so he came into a church where an image of our blessed Lady stood in a 
chapel by tbe door as he entered, and passed forthby without any salutation 
to our Lady, and went forth to every altar and made his prayers to all the 
saints in the church, each after other, and returned again by the same image 
without any saluting to her. Then our blessed Lady called him and spake to 
him by the said image, and demanded of him the cause why he made no 
Salutation to her, seeing that he had done honour and worship to all the 
other saints of whom the images were in that church. And then S. Jerome 
kneeled down and said thus: Sancta et immaculate virginitas, quibus te 
laudibus referam nescio. Quia quem celi capere non poterant, tuo gremio 
contulisti. Which is to say: Holy and undefiled virginity, I wot never what 
laud and praisings I shall give to thee. For him that all the heavens might 
not take ne contain, thou hast borne in thy womb. So sith this holy man 
thought himself insufficient to give to her laud, then what shall we sinful 
wretches do but put us wholly in her mercy, acknowledging us insufficient 
to give to her due laud and praising? But let us meekly beseech her to 
accept our good intent and will, and that by her merits we may attain after 
this life to come to her in everlasting life in heaven. Amen. 


St. Adrian, Martyr 


Adrian is said of A, which is as much to say as without, and of ydros, that is 
water. For after that he confessed to be christian, he was without water of 
sin. Or he may be said of andor, that is to say light, and dian, that is to say 
God. For he was illumined with light divine by passion of martyrdom. 
Adrian suffered death under Maximian, emperor. For when the said 
Maximian was in the city of Nicodemia, whereas he sacrificed to the idols, 
and by his commandment they sought all christian men, some sought them 
for dread, and some for love, and some for promise of sllver, so that 
neighbour brought his neighbour to martyrdom, and cousin his cousin. 
Among whom three and thirty were taken of them that they sought, and 
brought tofore the king. And the king said to them: Have ye not heard what 
pain is ordained against the christian men? And they said to him: We have 
heard the commandment of thy folly. Then the king was angry and 
commanded that they should be beaten with raw sinews, and their mouths 
beaten with stones, and that each of their tongues should be pierced with 
iron, and that they should be bound and closed in prison. And then Adrian, 
which was first in the office of knighthood, said to them: I conjure you by 
your God that ye tell to me the reward that ye entend to have for these 
torments. And the holy man said that never eye saw, nor ear heard, ne heart 
of man might think, those things that our Lord maketh ready for them that 
love him perfectly. And Adrian leapt in the middle among them and said: 
Account ye me with them here, for I am a christian man. And when the 
emperor heard that, and that he would do no sacrifice, he did do bind him 
and threw him in prison. And when Natalie his wife knew that her husband 
was in prison for the faith of Jesu Christ she was glad, and ran to the prison, 
and kissed the chains that her husband was bound with, and also of the 
others, for she was christian secretly, but she durst not publish it for dread 
of the persecution. And she said to her husband: Blessed art thou, my lord 
Adrian, for thou hast found the riches which thy father and mother never 


left to thee, which have need of them that possess many things, and shall 
have thereof great need when they shall have no time to borrow ne to take; 
when that one shall not deliver that other from pain, ne the father the son, 
ne the mother the daughter, ne the servant the master, ne one friend another 
friend, ne riches them that own them. And when she had admonished him 
that he should despise all worldly glory and friends and kindred, and that 
always he should have his heart unto celestial things, Adrian said to her: Go 
now, my sister, the time of our passion hasteth, of which thou shalt see our 
end. Then she recommended her husband unto the other saints that they 
should comfort him, and then she returned unto her house. And after, 
Adrian hearing when the day of his passion should be, gave gifts to the 
keepers of the prison, and delivered to them the other saints in pledge, and 
went to his house for to call Natalie, like as he had promised by oath that 
she should be present at their passion. And a man that saw him come, ran 
tofore him, and said to Natalie: Adrian is delivered, see, lo! where he 
cometh. And when she heard it she believed it not, and said: And who may 
deliver him from his bonds? God forbid that he be loosed of his bonds, and 
departed from the saints. And as she said these words, a child of the meiny 
came, that said: Certes, my Lord is let go. And she supposed that he had 
fled from his martyrdom, and wept bitterly, and when she saw him she shut 
hastily the door against him. Let him be far from me, said she, that is fallen 
away from God, and God forbid that I speak to the mouth of him that renied 
his Lord. And then she turned to him and said: O thou wretch without God, 
who constrained thee to emprise and take which thou mayst not perform? 
Who hath taken thee from the saints, or who hath deceived thee for to 
depart from them? Say to me, wherefore art thou fled tofore thou sawest the 
battles? How art thou hurt? Certain it is of none arrow that was shot to thee. 
Certes, I should have marvelled if any of the people of the felons, and 
without God, had been offered to God, and how unhappy and how caitiff 
am I ! What shall I do that am joined to him that is of the lineage of felons? 
It is not granted to me to be the wife of a martyr but for a time, but now I 
shall be called the wife of a renegade and transgressor, my joy certainly 
hath little endured, and it shall be to me a reproach long time. And in 
hearing this thing the blessed Adrian enjoyed him strongly, and marvelled 
much of his wife that was so young and right fair, noble, and married but 
fourteen months without more, how she might say this, and therefore he 


was the more ardent to martyrdom, and heard gladly these words. But when 
he saw her overmuch tormented, he said to her: Open the door to me, 
Natalie, my love and lady, for I have not fled the martyrdom as thou 
weenest, but I am come to call thee, as I promised to thee. And she believed 
it not, but said to him: See how this traitor renegade deceiveth me, why liest 
thou? that other Judas! Flee, thou unhappy, from me or I shall slay myself; 
and then thou shalt be full sorry. And while she tarried to open the door, he 
said: Open anon, for I must go, and then thou shalt see me no more, and 
then shalt thou weep that thou hast not seen me tofore my death. I have laid 
to pledge for me the holy martyrs, and if the ministers seek me and they 
find me not, they shall cause the saints to suffer their martyrdom and mine 
also. And when she heard that, she opened the door, and they then 
embraced and kissed each other, and went together to the prison, and there 
Natalie cleansed, seven days during, the wounds of the saints with precious 
cloths. And then the emperor commanded them to be brought to him, and 
they were so broken with the pains that they might not go, but were borne 
as beasts. And Adrian certainly was bound, his hands behind him, and 
spake to Natalie, and was borne upon the torment of eculee and presented to 
Cesar. And Natalie joined her to him, and said to him: My lord, beware that 
thou tremble not for none adventure when thou shalt see the torments, thou 
shalt not suffer here but a little, but thou shalt be anon enhanced with the 
angels. And then Adrian would not sacrifice, and was beaten right 
grievously. And then Natalie ran to the saints that were in the prison, and 
said: My lord hath begun his martyrdom. And the king warned him that he 
should not blame his gods; and he answered: If I be thus tormented that 
blame them that be no gods, how shalt thou be tormented that blasphemest 
him that is very God! And the king said to him: These other traitors have 
taught thee these words. To whom Adrian said: Why callest thou them 
traitors, which be doctors and enseign the life perdurable? And Natalie ran 
to the others with great joy, and told the words that her husband had said. 
And then the king did him to be beaten with four strong men. And Natalie 
anon reported to the other martyrs that were in the prison all the martyrdom, 
the answers, and the pains of her husband, and he was so sore beaten that 
his entrails sprang out of his belly, and then he was bound with iron, and put 
in prison with the other. And Adrian was a young man, lusty and much fair, 
of eight-and-twenty years of age. And when Natalie saw her husband lie 


grovelling upon the earth, and all to-broken, she laid her hand on his head 
in comforting him, and said: Thou art blessed, my lord, for thou art made 
worthy to be of the number of saints; thou art blessed, my light, when thou 
sufferest for him that suffered death for thee: go then forth, my sweet love, 
that thou mayst see his glory. And when the emperor heard that many 
women ministered to the saints in prison, he commanded that they should 
no more be suffered to enter. And when Natalie heard that, she shaved her 
head and took the habit of man, and served the saints in the prison and 
made the other women do so by the ensample of her. And she prayed her 
husband when he should be in glory that he would pray for her, that she 
might keep her undefiled in this world, or rather to be taken out thereof. 
And when the king heard what the women had done, he commended to 
bring forth an anvil or a stithie, so that the holy martyrs should have their 
legs and arms all to-frusshed and broken thereon, and die the sooner. And 
then Natalie doubted that her husband should be afeard for the torments of 
the others, and prayed the ministers that they would begin with him. Then 
they hewed off his legs and thighs, and Natalie prayed them that they would 
smite off his hands, and that he should be like to the other saints that had 
suffered more than he, and when they had hewn them off he gave up his 
spirit to God. The other saints held forth their feet with their free will, and 
passed to our Lord. And the king commanded that the bodies should be 
burnt. And Natalie hid in her bosom the hand of S. Adrian. And when the 
bodies of the saints were thrown into the fire, Natalie would have with them 
sprung into the fire and be burnt, and suddenly anon there came a great rain 
and quenched the fire, so that the bodies of the saints had none harm. And 
the christian men took counsel together, and did do bear the bodies to 
Constantinople till that the peace was given to the church, that they were 
fetched again with honour. And they suffered death about the year of our 
Lord two hundred and four score. 

Natalie then abode and dwelled in her house, and retained the hand of S. 
Adrian, and for to have comfort thereof she kept it always at her bed’s head. 
And after the judge saw Natalie so fair, so rich, and so noble, by leave of 
the emperor he sent women to her because she should consent to him by 
marriage. To whom Natalie answered: Who is he that may do me so much 
honour that I may be joined to him by marriage? but I require you that I 
may have term of three days to array and make me ready. And this she said 


to the end that she might flee away. Then began she to pray our Lord that he 
would keep her from touching of man. And then suddenly she fell asleep, 
and one of the martyrs appeared to her and comforted her sweetly, and 
commanded her that she should go to the place where the holy bodies were. 
And when she awoke she took the hand of Adrian only with her, and 
entered into a ship with many christian men, and when the judge heard it he 
followed after with many knights, and then the wind came contrary to them, 
and drowned many, and constrained the others to return. And then in the 
night the devil appeared to them in guise of a mariner in a ship of phantasm, 
and said to them: From whence come ye, and whither go ye? And the 
christian men said: We come from Nicomedia and go unto Constantinople. 
And he said: Ye err, go towards the left side and ye shall sail more right. 
And he said so because he would have drowned them in the sea. And as 
they followed the stars, anon suddenly Adrian appeared to them in a boat, 
and bade them sail as they did before, and told to them that it was a wicked 
spirit that had spoken to them, and then he went tofore them and showed 
them the way; and when Natalie saw him go tofore them she was 
replenished with joy, so that tofore day they came to Constantinople. And 
when Natalie entered into the house where the martyrs were, she put the 
hand of Adrian to the body. And when she had made her prayers she slept. 
And S. Adrian appeared to her and saluted her, and commanded her that she 
should come with him to joy perdurable. And when she awoke she told to 
them that were there her vision, and took her leave, and after gave up her 
spirit to Almighty God. And then the good christian men took her body and 
laid it with the bodies of the martyrs. 


St. Gorgone 


SS. Gorgone and Dorothy were in Nicomedia, chief in the palace of 
Diocletian, and renounced their chivalry for to follow their everlasting king. 
And confessed with a high voice that they were christian; and when the 
emperor heard that, he was strongly angry, and it did him much displeasure 
and grievance for to lose such men, which he had nourished in his palace, 
and were noble of manner and of lineage. And when he saw that he might 
not turn them by menaces ne by fair words, he did do strain and pain them 
in the torment of eculee and did all to-rend and break them with scourges 
and hooks of iron, and to cast in their wounds salt and vinegar, which 
entered in to their entrails. And they suffered it joyously. Then he made 
them to be roasted upon a gridiron, and they lay thereupon as they had lain 
upon a bed full of flowers and suffered none harm. And after this the 
emperor commanded that they should be hanged with cords, and their 
bodies to be given to hounds and wolves to be devoured. And so they 
yielded up their spirits to Almighty God, but their bodies abode untouched, 
and were taken up and buried by good christian men. And they suffered 
death the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty. Then many years after, 
the body of S. Gorgone was transported to Rome, and the year of our Lord 
seven hundred and seventy four the bishop of Metz, nephew of king Pepin, 
transported the same body to France and laid it honourably in the monastery 
of Gorgociense. 


SS. Prothus and Jacinctus and Eugenia 


Prothus is said of prothos, that is to say first, and of panthos, which is as 
much to say as presentation. For he was of the first of his lineage presented 
to God by good works, and by martyrdom. Jacinctus is as much to say as 
lying within, or a precious stone named Jacincte; for he played in the 
torments and therefore he is in joy above, as a precious Jacincte. Eugenia is 
said of eu, which is as much to say as good, and gigno gignis, that is to 
engender, and so Eugenia is as much to say as well engendering. For she 
engendered to Jesu Christ good lineage, that was father and mother, and 
many others, which by her were engendered to the christian faith. 

Prothus and Jacinctus were gentlemen of noble lineage and were fellows 
in the study of philosophy with Eugenia, daughter of Philip, of the most 
noble lineage of the Romans. Which Philip had taken of the senate the 
provostry of Alexandria, and had led with him Claudia his wife, his sons 
Avitus and Sergius, and his daughter Eugenia. And Eugenia was perfect in 
all the liberal arts and letters. Prothus and Jacinctus had studied with her, 
and were come to perfection of those sciences. And Eugenia, in the 
fifteenth year of her age, was required to be married of one Aquilinus, son 
of the consul Aquilinus, and she answered that her behoved to be married 
and choose a husband full of good manners and not of high lineage. And 
then came to her hand the doctrine of S. Paul, and she began in her courage 
to be made christian by good manners. And then at that time the christian 
men were well suffered to dwell beside the city of Alexandria. And as she 
went playing and walking by the town, she heard christian men sing a verse 
of the psalter which saith: All the gods of the miscreants be devils, our Lord 
certainly made the heavens. Then said she to Prothus and Jacinctus, that had 
studied with her in the arts liberal: We have overpassed the arguments and 
syllogisms of the philosophers by study corruptible, the arguments of 
Aristotle, and ideas of Plato, and the enseignments of Socrates, and shortly 
all that the poet sang and made, or the philosopher thought, it is all closed 


by his sentence; let us then be brethren and follow we our Lord Jesu Christ. 
And this counsel pleased them. And then she took the habit of a man, and 
came to the monastery where Helenus was abbot, which would in no wise 
suffer that any woman should come to him. And this Helenus had on a time 
disputed against a heresy, and when that he saw that he might not sustain 
the force of the arguments, he did do burn a great fire for to prove his faith, 
and said: We shall see now which is the right faith, and he himself entered 
first into the fire and came out again without hurt or grief, but the heretic 
would not enter into the fire, and was confused and put away. And when 
Eugenia was gone to him, and had said that she was a man, he said to her: 
Thou sayest truly and well that thou art a man, for thou workest virtuously. 
And the condition of her was showed to him then of God, and she received 
the habit with Prothus and Jacinctus, and did her to be called of all brother 
Eugene. And when her father and mother saw her chair come home empty 
and void, then they did do seek their daughter over all but she might not be 
found, and then went they to diviners and soothsayers and demanded them 
where their daughter was become. And they answered that she was ravished 
of the gods among the stars, and therefore her father made an image of his 
daughter and commanded that all the people should worship her. And she 
dwelled among the company of brethren in the dread of God; and when the 
provost of the church was dead, she was made provost. And then in 
Alexandria was a lady noble and rich which was named Melancia, whom S. 
Eugenia anointed with oil and delivered her of a quartan, in the name of 
God, and she sent to her many gifts which she would not receive. And the 
said lady supposed that Eugenia had been a man, and visited her oft and 
beheld the greatness and beauty of her body, in such wise that she was 
strongly esprised and chauffed in her love, and was greatly troubled how 
she might do to make Eugene to have to do with her. And then she feigned 
her to be sick and sent for this brother Eugene to come and have pity on her, 
and when she was come she told to her in what manner she was taken in his 
love, and how she burned in desiring him, and prayed her that she would lie 
thy her and have to do carnally, and embraced her and kissed her and 
exhorted her to do sin. And Eugenia had great horror and abomination of 
her, and said: Thou art by right called Melancia, for it is an evil name and 
fulfilled of treason, thou art said black and dark, daughter of darkness, 
friend of the devil, light of pollution, nourishing of lechery, anguishing 


daughter of sempiternal death. And when she saw her deceived of that she 
coveted, she doubted that Eugenia should discover her felony, and began 
first to cry that Eugenia would there have enforced her, and then she went to 
the provost Philip and complained, saying that a young man, a false 
christian, was come to me because of medicine, and took me and would 
have enforced me by strength for to have sinned with him, if I had not been 
holpen and delivered by a chamberer which was in my chamber. And when 
the provost heard this he was greatly moved, and sent for a multitude of 
people, and made Eugenia to be brought with the other servants of Jesu 
Christ bound in iron, and established a day when they all should be 
delivered to beasts for to be devoured, and then were they called tofore the 
provost, which said to Eugenia: Say to me, thou right cursed wretch, if your 
God hath taught you to do such works as for to corrupt and defile the 
women forcibly against their will? And then Eugenia, which had the head 
inclined because she would not be known, said that our Lord had taught and 
enseigned chastity entirely, and promised to them that kept it the life 
perdurable. And we may well show that Melancia is false and lieth, but it is 
better to us to suffer than she should be vanquished and punished, and that 
the fruit of our patience perish not. But notwithstanding, let her chamberer 
be brought forth here, she is the witness of our felony, so that the leasings of 
her may be reproved. And when she was come, she being learned of her 
lady, opposed against Eugenia, and said that he would have taken her by 
force, and also all the other of the meiny, corrupted by the lady, witnessed 
that it was so. And Eugenia said: The time is passed of silence, and the time 
to speak is now. I will no longer suffer that this shameless creature put more 
blame guiltless on the servant of Jesu Christ, ne that she glorify not in her 
malice ne in her falsity. And because that truth surmounteth her leasing, and 
that wisdom surmounteth her malice, I shall show the truth for none 
advantage, but for the glory of our Lord. And then she took her coat and 
rent it unto her girdle above, and said that she was a woman, as it appeared, 
and also said to the provost: Thou art my father and Claudia is my mother, 
and the twain that sit with thee, Avitus and Sergius, be my brethren, and I 
am Eugenia, thy daughter, and these twain be Prothus and Jacinctus. And 
when the father heard that, he knew well his daughter, and then he and her 
mother embraced her and wept tenderly for joy. And then they clothed 
Eugenia with clothes of gold and enhanced her on high. And after this came 


a fire from heaven and burnt Melancia and all her meiny. Then Eugenia 
converted to the faith her father, mother, brethren, and all the meiny, and 
therefore left the father the provostry, and was ordained bishop of the 
christian people. And as he was in prayer and orison he was slain of the 
miscreants and paynims. Then Claudia, with her sons and Eugenia, returned 
to Rome, and there converted much people unto the faith of Jesu Christ. 
Then by the commandment of the emperor there was a great stone bound to 
the neck of Eugenia, and she was thrown into Tiber, but the stone brake and 
she went without harm upon the water. Then she was thrown into a burning 
furnace, but the furnace was quenched by miracle and became cold. And 
then she was put into a dark prison, but a great shining light made it all 
clear and light. And when she had been there ten days without meat, our 
Lord Jesu Christ appeared to her, and brought to her a right white loaf and 
said to her: Take this meat of my hand, I am thy saviour whom thou hast 
loved with all thy thought. And on that day that I descend into the earth I 
shall receive thee. Then on the day of the nativity of our Lord, the 
tormentor was sent to her and he smote off her head. 

And after that she appeared to her mother, and said to her that she should 
follow her on the Sunday after. And when the Sunday came Claudia put 
herself to prayer and gave her spirit to God, and then Prothus and Jacinctus 
were drawn to the temple for to do sacrifice, and they by their prayers all 
to-brake the idol; and when they would in no wise do sacrifice, they 
accomplished their martyrdom in suffering their heads to be smitten off. 
And suffered death under Valerianus and Gallus about the year of our Lord 
two hundred and fifty-seven, by whose merits let us pray Almighty God to 
have mercy on us and bring us to his bliss. Amen. 


The Exaltation of the Holy Cross 


The exaltation of the Holy Cross is said, because that on this day the Holy 
Cross and faith were greatly enhanced. And it is to be understood that, 
tofore the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ, the tree of the cross was a tree of 
filth, for the crosses were made of vile trees and of trees without fruit, for 
all that was planted on the mount of Calvary bare no fruit. It was a foul 
place, for it was the place of the torment of thieves, it was dark, for it was in 
a dark place and without any beauty. It was the tree of death, for men were 
put there to death, It was also the tree of stench, for it was planted among 
the carrions. And after the passion the cross was much enhanced, for the 
vilety was transported into preciousness. Of the which the blessed S. 
Andrew saith: O precious Holy Cross, God saw thee. His barrenness was 
turned into fruit, as it is said in the Canticles: I shall ascend up into palm 
tree, et cetera. His ignobility or unworthiness was turned into sublimity and 
height. The cross, that was torment of thieves, is now borne in front of the 
emperors, his darkness is turned into light and clearness; whereof 
Chrysostom saith: The cross and the wounds shall be more shining than the 
rays of the sun at the judgment. His death is converted into perdurability of 
life, whereof it is said in the preface that, from whence that the death grew, 
from thence the life resourded, and the stench is turned into sweetness, 
Canticorum I. 

This exaltation of the Holy Cross is solemnised and hallowed solemnly of 
the church, for the faith is in it much enhanced. For the year of our Lord six 
hundred and fifteen, our Lord suffered his people much to be tormented by 
the cruelty of the paynims. And Cosdroe, king of the Persians, subdued to 
his empire all the realms of the world; and he came into Jerusalem and was 
afeard and adrad of the sepulchre of our Lord, and returned, but he bare 
with him the part of the Holy Cross that S. Helena had left there. And then 
he would be worshipped of all the people as a god, and did do make a tower 
of gold and of silver, wherein precious stones shone, and made therein the 


images of the sun and of the moon and of the stars, and made that by subtle 
conduits water to be hid, and to come down in manner of rain. And in the 
last stage he made horses to draw chariots round about, like as they had 
moved the tower, and made it to seem as it had thundered. And thus this 
cursed man abode in this temple, and delivered his realm to his son, and did 
do set the cross of our Lord by him, and commanded that he should be 
called god, of all the people. And as it is read in libro de mitrali officio: The 
said Cosdroe, resident in his throne as a father, set the tree of the cross on 
his right side instead of the sun, and a cock on the left side instead of the 
Holy Ghost, and commanded that he should be called father. And then 
Eraclius the emperor assembled a great host and came for to fight with the 
son of Cosdroe by the river of Danube; and then it pleased to either prince 
that each of them should fight one against that other upon the bridge, and he 
that should vanquish and overcome his adversary should be prince of the 
empire without hurting either of both hosts, and so it was ordained and 
sworn, and that whosomever should help his prince should have forthwith 
his legs and arms cut off and to be plunged and cast into the river. And then 
Eraclius commended him all to God and to the Holy Cross with all the 
devotion that he might, and then they fought long. And at the last our Lord 
gave the victory to Eraclius and subdued to him his empire. The host that 
was contrary, and all the people of Cosdroe, obeyed them to the christian 
faith, and received the holy baptism. And Cosdroe knew not the end of the 
battle, for he was adored and worshipped of all the people as a god, so that 
no man durst say nay to him. And then Eraclius came to him, and found 
him sitting in his siege of gold, and said to him: For as much as after the 
manner thou hast honoured the tree of the cross, if thou wilt receive baptism 
and the faith of Jesu Christ, I shall get it to thee, and yet shalt thou hold thy 
crown and realm with little hostages, and I shall let thee have thy life. And 
if thou wilt not, I shall slay thee with my sword, and shall smite off thy 
head. And when he would not accord thereto, he did anon do smite off his 
head, and commanded that he should be buried because he had been a king. 
And he found with him one, his son, of the age of ten years, whom he did 
do baptize, and lifted him from the font, and left to him the realm of his 
father; and then did do break that tower, and gave the silver to them of his 
host, and gave the gold and precious stones for to repair the churches that 
the tyrant had destroyed, and took the Holy Cross and brought it again to 


Jerusalem. And as he descended from the Mount of Olives and would have 
entered by the gate by which our Saviour went to his passion, on horseback, 
adored as a king, suddenly the stones of the gates descended and joined 
them together in the gate like a wall, and all the people was abashed. And 
then the angel of our Lord appeared upon the gate, holding the sign of the 
cross in his hand, and said: When the king of heaven went to his passion by 
this gate, he was not arrayed like a king, ne on horseback, but came humbly 
upon an ass, in showing the example of humility, which he left to them that 
honour him. And when this was said, he departed and vanished away. Then 
the emperor took off his hosen and shoes himself, in weeping, and 
despoiled him of all his clothes in to his shirt, and took the cross of our 
Lord and bare it much humbly unto the gate. And anon the hardness of the 
stones felt the celestial commandment and removed anon, and opened and 
gave entry unto them that entered. Then the sweet odour that was felt that 
day when the Holy Cross was taken from the tower of Cosdroe and was 
brought again to Jerusalem from so far country and so great space of land, 
returned in to Jerusalem in that moment and replenished it with all 
sweetness. Then the right devout king began to say the praisings of the 
cross in this wise: O crux splendidior, et cetera. O cross more shining than 
all the stars, honoured of the world, right holy and much amiable to all men, 
which only wert worthy to bear the ransom of the world, sweet tree, sweet 
nails, sweet iron, sweet spear, bearing the sweet burdens, save thou this 
present company that is this day assembled in thy laud and praisings. And 
thus was the precious tree of the cross re-established in his place, and the 
ancient miracles renewed. For a dead man was raised to life, and four men 
taken with the palsy were cured and healed, ten lepers were made clean, and 
fifteen blind received their sight again. Devils were put out of men, and 
much people and many were delivered of divers sickness and maladies. 
Then the emperor did do repair the churches, and gave to them great gifts, 
and after returned home to his empire. And it is said in the Chronicles that 
this was done otherwise. For they say that when Cosdroe had taken many 
realms, he took Jerusalem and Zacharias the patriarch, and bare away the 
tree of the cross. And as Eraclius would make peace with him, the king 
Cosdroe sware a great oath that he would never make peace with christian 
men and Romans if they renied not him that was crucified, and adored the 
sun. And then Eraclius, which was armed with faith, brought his host 


against him, and destroyed and wasted the Persians with many battles that 
he made to them, and made Cosdroe to flee unto the city of Ctesiphont. And 
at the last Cosdroe had the flux in his belly, and would therefore crown his 
son king, which was named Medasan, and when Syrois, his oldest son, 
heard hereof he made alliance with Eraclius, and pursued his father with his 
noble people, and set him in bonds, and sustained him with bread of 
tribulation and with water of anguish, and at last he made to shoot arrows at 
him because he would not believe in God, and so died. And after this thing 
he sent to Eraclius, the patriarch, the tree of the cross, and all the prisoners. 
And Eraclius bare into Jerusalem the precious tree of the cross, and thus it 
is read in many chronicles; also Siby saith thus of the tree of the cross: That 
the blessed tree of the cross was three times with the paynims, as it is said 
in the History Tripartite: O thrice blessed tree on which God was stretched. 
This peradventure is said for the life of nature, of grace, and of glory, which 
came of the cross. 

At Constantinople a Jew entered into the church of S. Sophia and 
considered that he was there alone, and saw an image of Jesu Christ, and 
took his sword and smote the image in the throat, and anon the blood 
gushed out and sprang in the face and on the head of the Jew. And he then 
was afeard, and took the image and cast it into a pit, and anon fled away. 
And it happed that a christian man met him and saw him all bloody, and 
said to him: From whence comest thou? Thou hast slain some man. And he 
said: I have not. The christian man said: Verily, thou hast committed some 
homicide, for thou art all besprongen with the blood. And the Jew said: 
Verily, the God of christian men is great, and the faith of him is firm and 
approved in all things; I have smitten no man, but I have smitten the image 
of Jesu Christ, and anon issued blood of his throat; and then the Jew 
brought the christian man to the pit and there they drew out that holy image. 
And yet is seen on this day the wound in the throat of the image; and the 
Jew anon became a good christian man and was baptized. 

In Syria, in the city of Beirout, there was a christian man which had hired 
an house for a year and he had set the image of the crucifix by his bed, to 
which he made daily his prayers, and said his devotions, and at the year’s 
end he removed and took an other house, and forgat and left the image 
behind him. And it happed that a Jew hired that same house, and on a day 
he bade another Jew, one of his neighbours, to dinner, and as they were at 


meat, it happed to him that was bidden, in looking on the wall, to espy this 
image which was fixed to the wall, and began to grin at it for despite, and 
against him that bade him, and also threatened and menaced him because he 
durst keep in his house the image of Jesus of Nazareth; and that other Jew 
Sware as much as he might that he had never seen it, ne knew not that it was 
there, and then the Jew feigned as he had been appeased, and after, went 
straight to the prince of the Jews and accused that Jew of that which he had 
seen in his house. Then the Jews assembled and came to the house of him 
and saw the image of Jesu Christ, and they took that Jew and beat him and 
did to him many injuries, and cast him out half dead of their synagogue; and 
anon they defiled the image with their feet, and renewed in it all the 
torments of the passion of our Lord, and when they pierced his side with the 
spear, blood and water issued abundantly, insomuch that they filled a vessel 
which they set thereunder. And then the Jews were abashed and bare this 
blood into their synagogue, and all the sick men and malades that were 
guerished and made whole. And then the Jews told and recounted things by 
order to the bishop of the country, and all they with one will received 
baptism in the faith of Jesu Christ. And the bishop put this blood in ampuls 
of crystal and of glass for to be kept, and then he called the christian man 
that had left it in the house, and enquired of him who had so fair an image. 
And he said that Nicodemus had made it, and when he died he left it to 
Gamaliel, and Gamaliel to Zaccheus, and Zaccheus to James, and James to 
Simon, and had been thus in Jerusalem unto the destruction of the city. And 
from thence it was borne into the realm of Agrippa, of christian men, and 
from thence it was brought again into my country, and it was left to me by 
my parents by rightful heritage. And this was done in the year of our Lord 
seven hundred and fifty. And then all the Jews hallowed their synagogues 
into churches, and thereof cometh the custom that churches be hallowed, for 
tofore that time the altars were but hallowed only. And for this miracle the 
church hath ordained that the fifth kalends of December, or as it is read in 
another place the fifth ides of November, should be the memory of the 
passion of our Lord, wherefore at Rome the church is hallowed in the 
honour of our Saviour, whereas is kept an ampul with the same blood. And 
there a solemn feast is kept and done, and there is proved the right great 
virtue of the cross, unto the paynims, and to the misbehaved men in all 
things. And S. Gregory recordeth in the third book of his dialogues that 


when Andrew, bishop of the city of Fundana, suffered a holy nun to dwell 
with him, the fiend the enemy began to imprint in his heart the beauty of 
her in such wise that he thought in his bed wicked and cursed things. And 
on a day a Jew came to Rome, and when he saw that the day failed and he 
might find lo lodging, he went that night and abode in the temple of Apollo. 
And because he doubted of he sacrilege of the place, howbeit that he had no 
faith in the cross, yet he marked and garnished him with the sign of the 
cross. Then at midnight when he awoke, he saw a company of evil spirits, 
which went tofore one like as he had some authority of puissance above the 
others by subjection, and then he saw him sit in the midst among the others, 
and began to enquire the causes and deeds of every each of these evil spirits 
which obeyed him, and he would know what evil every each had done. 

But Gregory passeth the manner of this vision because of shortness, but 
we find semblably in the lives of Fathers that. as a man entered in a temple 
of the idols, he saw the devil sitting and all his meiny about him. And one 
of these wicked spirits came and adored him, and he demanded of him: 
From whence comest thou? And he said: I have been in such a province, 
and have moved great wars, and made many tribulations, and have shed 
much blood, and am come to tell it to thee. And Satan said to him: In what 
time hast thou done this? And he said: In thirty days. And Satan said: Why 
hast thou been so long thereabout? and said to them that stood by him: Go 
ye and beat him all to-lash him. Then came the second and worshipped him, 
and said: Sire, I have been in the sea, and have moved great winds and 
torments, and drowned many ships and slain many men. And Satan said: 
How long hast thou been about this? And he said: Twenty-two days. And 
Satan said: How! hast thou done no more in this time? And he commanded 
that he should be beaten. And the third came and said: I have been in a city, 
and have moved strifes and debates in a wedding, and have shed much 
blood, and have slain the husband, and am come to tell thee. And Satan 
asked: In what time hast thou done this? And he said: In ten days. And he 
said: Hast thou done no more in that time? And commanded them that were 
about him to beat him also. Then came the fourth and said: I have been in 
the wilderness forty years, and have laboured about a monk, and unnethe at 
the last I have thriven, and made him fall in the sin of the flesh. And when 
Satan heard that, he arose from his seat and kissed him, and took his crown 
off his head and set it on his head, and made him to sit with him, and said: 


Thou hast done a great thing, and hast laboured more than all the others. 
And this may be the manner of the vision that S. Gregory leaveth. When 
each had said, one started up in the middle of them all, and said he had 
moved Andrew against the nun, and had moved the fourth part of his flesh 
against her in temptation, and thereto that yesterday he drew so much his 
mind on her that, in the hour of evensong he gave to her in japing a buff, 
and said plainly, that she might hear it, that he would sin with her. Then the 
master commanded him that he should perform that he had begun, and for 
to make him to sin he should have a singular victory and reward among all 
the others. And then commanded he that they should go look who that was 
that lay in the temple; and they went and looked, and anon they were ware 
that he was marked with the sign of the cross. And they being afeard, cried 
and said: Verily, this is an empty vessel, alas ! alas! he is marked. And with 
this voice all the company of the wicked spirits vanished away. And then 
the Jew, all amoved, came to the bishop and told to him all by order what 
was happened. And when the bishop heard this he wept strongly, and made 
to void all the women out of his house. And then he baptized the Jew. 

S. Gregory rehearseth in his dialogues that a nun entered into a garden 
and saw a lettuce, and coveted that, and forgat to make the sign of the cross, 
and bit it gluttonously, and anon fell down and was ravished of a devil. And 
there came to her S. Equicius, and the devil began to cry and to say: What 
have I done? I sat upon a lettuce and she came and bit me. And anon the 
devil issued out by the commandment of the holy man of God. 

It is read in the History Scholastic that the paynims had painted on a wall 
the arms of Serapis, and Theodosius did do put them out, and made to be 
painted in the same place the sign of the cross. And when the paynims and 
priests of the idols saw that, anon they did them to be baptized, saying that 
it was given them to understand of their elders that, those arms should 
endure till that such a sign were made there in which were life. And they 
have a letter of which they use that they call holy, and had a form that they 
said it exposed, and signified life perdurable. 


St. John Chrysostom 


John Chrysostom was of Antioch, and was born of noble kindred, of whom 
the life, the lineage, the conversation, and the persecution, is more plainly 
contained in the History Tripartite. When he had been in the study of 
philosophy, he left it and gave himself to the service of God, and was made 
a priest. And for the love of chastity he was reputed old, for he entended 
more to the burning love of God than to the outerward debonairty, and for 
the righteousness of his life he entended most to the things to come, and 
was deemed proud of them that knew him not. He was noble in teaching, he 
was wise in expounding, and right good in refraining of vain manners. 
Arcadius and Honorius reigned then in the empire, and Damasus sat then in 
the see of Rome. And when Chrysostom was made bishop of 
Constantinople, he began to correct hastily the life of clerks, and therefore 
all they were moved and stirred to hate him, and eschewed him as he had 
been a madman, and spake evil of him. And because he would not bid them 
to dine and eat with him, ne would not eat with them, they said that he did it 
because he ate his meat so foul, and the other said that he did it for the 
excellence and noblesse of his meats. And the truth was because that his 
stomach was oft sore and grieved, wherefore he eschewed the great dinners 
and the feasts. And the people loved him much for the good sermons that he 
made to them, and set little by that his enemies said. Then Chrysostom 
began to reprove some of the barons, and therefore the envy was the more 
against him. And yet he did other things that moved yet more. For 
Eutropius, provost of the empire, which had the dignity of consul, would 
have avenged him on some that fled to the church for succour, and studied 
that a law should be ordained by the emperor that none should flee to the 
church, and that they that had been therein tofore should be drawn out. And 
a little while after, Eutropius had trespassed to the emperor, and fled anon to 
the church, and when the bishop heard thereof, he came to him, which was 
hid under the altar, and made a homily against him, in the which he 


reproved him right sharply. And therefore many were wroth, because he 
would do no mercy to that cursed man, and yet he did nothing but chide. 
And when the emperor saw his will, he made Eutropius to be borne out of 
the church, and did do smite off his head. And he reproved sharply many 
men for divers causes, and therefore he was hateful to many. And 
Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, would have deposed John Chrysostom, 
and would have set in his see Isidore the priest, and therefore he sought 
diligently cause to depose him. And the people, that were fed marvellously 
with the doctrine of S. John, defended him strongly. And John Chrysostom 
constrained the priests to live after the holy ordinances of Holy Church, and 
said that they should not use the honour of priesthood, for they despised the 
life of a priest and would not follow it. And John governed not only the 
bishopric of Constantinople, but he ordained to the other provinces by 
authority of the emperor such laws were much profitable. And then when he 
knew that yet the people sacrificed about the other provinces to the devils, 
he sent thither monks and clerks, and made them destroy all the temples of 
the idols. 

In that same time was a man which was made master of the chivalry, and 
was named Gaimas, of the lineage of Celtic barbarians, which strongly was 
lifted up, and by study of tyranny was corrupt of the heresy Arian. And that 
same Gaimas prayed the emperor that he would give to him a church within 
the city for him and his to make in their prayers. And when the emperor had 
granted him, he came to John Chrysostom for to have a church as was 
granted to him by the emperor, but John, which was strong in virtue and all 
embraced in the love of God, said to the emperor: Promise not, ne give no 
such thing, ne holy thing unto dogs. And dread thee nothing of this 
barbarian, but command that we both two be called tofore thee, and take 
heed what shall be said between us both softly, for I shall so refrain him that 
he shall no more dare demand such thing. And when the emperor heard this 
he was glad, and the next day he did do call that one and that other. And as 
an orator required for him, John said: The house of God is open in every 
place to thee, whereas no man is warned to adore and pray. And he said: I 
am of another law, and make request that I may have a temple for myself; 
for I have emprised many travails for the common profit of Rome, and 
therefore I ought not to be warned of my petition. And John said to him: 
Thou hast received many rewards which amount to more than thy pains, 


and hast been made master of the knights, and clad with the adornments of 
consul, and it behoveth thee to consider what thou wert late and what thou 
art now, and thy rather poverty, and thy riches now, and what clothing thou 
usedest tofore, and what array thou wearest now. And because that a little 
labour hath given to thee so great rewards, be not now disagreeable to him 
that hath so much honoured thee. And by such manner words he stopped his 
mouth and constrained him to be still. And as S. John governed nobly the 
city of Constantinople, this same Gaimas coveted the empire, and because 
he might do nothing by day he sent by night his barbarians for to burn the 
palace. And then it was well showed how S. John kept the city, for a great 
company of angels, which had great bodies and were armed, appeared to 
the barbarians and chased them away anon. And when they had told to their 
lord that which was happed, he marvelled strongly, for he knew well that 
the host of the other knights were spread in other cities. And then he sent 
them the second time, and they were rechased again by the vision of the 
angels. And at the last he issued himself with them and saw the miracle and 
fled, and supposed they had been knights that had by day-time been within, 
and had watched by night. And then he went to Tarsus with great strength, 
and wasted and destroyed all the country, so that all the people dreaded the 
cruelty of the barbarians. And then the emperor committed to S. John the 
charge of his legation, and he, not remembering the enmity between them, 
went forth joyously. And Gaimas, which knew the truth of him, came to 
meet him on the way, for he knew well that he came for pity, and took him 
by the hand, and kissed his mouth and his eyes, and commanded his sons 
that they should kiss his holy knees. And he was of such virtue and so holy 
that he constrained the most cruel men to dread him. 

In this time when these things were done S. John flourished in 
Constantinople by doctrine, and was holden marvellous of all them of the 
sect of the Arians, which then increased greatly. And they had a church 
without the city, and on the Saturday and Sunday they would sing within 
the gates, by night, hymns and anthems, and on the morn they would go 
through the city singing anthems, and issued by the gates and entered into 
their church, and ceased not to do thus in despite of christian men, and sung 
oft this song: Where be they that say one only to be three things by his 
virtue? And then John doubted that by this song simple men might be 
deceived, and ordained that the good christian people should go by night 


with tapers, torches, and lanterns, singing glorious hymns of the church 
that, the evil works of the others might be destroyed, and the faith of the 
good men might be aflirmed. And did do make crosses of gold and of silver 
which were borne, with tapers burning. And then the sect of the Arians, 
embraced with envy rebelled unto the death, so that Brison, on a night, 
which was chamberlain of the emperor, was smitten with a stone, who was 
ordained by S. John Chrysostom for to go with the hymns, and of the 
people were many slain on that one party and on that other. Then the 
emperor moved by these things, defended that the Arians should sing no 
more hymns in common. And after, this holy man suffered great 
persecution for righteousness and true doctrine, and was exiled and after 
repealed again. And yet after, for envy he was exiled again. And so, after 
many a great labour and noble doctrine he ended his life, being in exile, the 
fourteenth day of September. And when he was passed, a strong hail fell in 
Constantinople upon the city and upon the suburbs, which did much harm, 
and then all the people said it was done by wrath of God for the wrongful 
exiling and condemning of the holy man S. John Chrysostom, and that was 
showed well by the death of the empress, his greatest enemy, which died the 
fourth day after the hail. And when this noble doctor of the church was 
passed out of this world, the bishops of the west would in no wise commune 
ne have to do with the bishops of the east till that, the name of that holy 
man S. John was set among the bishops his predecessors. And then 
Theodosius, a right good christian man, son of the said emperor, which held 
the name and party of his grandsire, did do bring the holy relics of this 
doctor in to the royal city with tapers and lights. Then Theodosius did do 
put and bury the said body of S. John Chrysostom in the church of S. 
Sophia in the month of January. And all the people went to meet with it, and 
accompanied it with torches and lights. And then Theodosius worshipped 
devoutly the holy relics, and visited oft his sepulchre, praying to the holy 
Saint to pardon Arcadius his father, and Eudoxia his mother, and to forgive 
them that they had done ignorantly against him. And they were dead long 
tofore. This emperor was of so great debonairty that he judged no man to 
death that had offended him, and said that his will was to call the dead to 
life again if he might. It seemed that his court was a monastery, for therein 
were said continually matins and lauds, and he read the books divine. And 
his wife was called Eudoxia, he had also a daughter named Eudoxia whom 


he gare to wife to Valentinian, whom he made emperor. And all these things 
be written more plainly in the History Tripartite. And this holy holy man S. 
John Chrysostom passed about the year of our Lord three hundred and 
ninety. 


SS. Cornelius the Pope and Martyr and Cyprian 


Cornelius is expounded, and is as much to say as, entending in prayer, and 
the gard, in abiding things outrageous. Or Cornelius is said of cornu, which 
is as much to say as strong, and of leos, that is people, that is the strength of 
people. Cyprian is said of cypress, that tincture, and ana, that is high. Then 
Cyprian is as much to say as tincture of height, for he had tincture of the 
grace, sovereign, and of virtues. Or Cyprian is said of cypress, that is to say 
heaviness or heritage, for he had heaviness of his sins and heritage of the 
heavenly joys. 

S. Cornelius succeeded to Fabian in the papacy, and was sent in exile of 
Decius Cesar, and his clerks with him. And there received letters of 
comfort from Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. And at the last he was brought 
again from exile and presented to Decius. And when he saw him fast in the 
faith, he commanded that he should be beaten with plummets of lead, and 
that he should be brought to the temple of Mars for to do sacrifice, or else to 
have his head smitten off. And as he was led, a knight prayed him that he 
would return to his house because of Sallustia his wife, which had lain sick 
five years of the palsy. And she was healed by his prayers, and one and 
twenty knights with her believed in God, and were all brought to the temple 
of Mars by the commandment of Decius. And all they spit against it and 
were all martyred with Cormelius. And they suffered death about the year of 
our Lord two hundred and fifty-three. And Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 
was present in the same city and was brought tofore Patronus the consul, 
and when he could not turn him in no wise from the faith of Christ, he sent 
him in exile. And from thence he was called again of Angliricus proconsul, 
which came after Patronus, and received martyrdom by smiting off his 
head. And when the sentence was given on him, he said: Graces and 
thankings be given to God. And when he came to the place of his 
martyrdom he commanded his servants to give to him that should smite off 
his head twenty-five pieces of gold. And then he took a linen cloth and 


bound his eyes with his own hands, and thus he received the crown of 
martyrdom, the year of our Lord two hundred and fifty-six. 


St. Eufemia 


Eufemia is said of eu, that is good, and of femme that is a woman, that is to 
wit a profitable, honest and delectable, for in this treble manner she is said 
good. She was profitable to others by conversation, honest by ordinance of 
manners, and delectable to God. Or Eufemia is said of euphoria as 
sweetness of sound. Sweet sound is made in three manners, that is to wit, by 
voice, as in singing, by touching, as in a harp, and by blowing as in pipes 
and organs. Thus was the blessed sweet sound to God in voice of 
predication, in touching of good works, and in blowing of devotion. 
Eufemia was daughter of a senator, and saw christian men in the time of 
Diocletian so sore tormented and all to-rent by divers torments, that she 
came to the judge and confessed her to be christian. And she comforted by 
example the courages of other men, and by her constancy. And when the 
judge slew the christian men, the one tofore another, and made others to be 
present because they should be afeard of that they saw the others so cruelly 
tormented and broken, and that they should sacrifice for dread and fear, and 
when Eufemia saw even thus tofore her the holy saints, she was the more 
constant by the steadfastness of the martyrs, and spoke to the judge, and 
said that she suffered wrong of him. Then the judge was glad, weening that 
she would have consented to do sacrifice, and when he demanded of her 
what wrong he had done to her, she said to him: For sith I am of noble 
lineage, why puttest thou tofore me the strangers and unknown, and makest 
them go to Christ tofore me? For it were my pleasure to go thither by 
martyrdom tofore them. And the judge said to her: I had supposed thou 
wouldst have returned in thy thought, and I was glad that thou haddest 
remembered thy noblesse. And then she was inclosed in the prison, and the 
day following, without bonds, was brought tofore the judge. And then she 
complained right grievously why against the laws of the emperors she was 
alone spared for to be out of bonds. And then she was long beaten with 
fists, and after, sent again to prison, and the judge followed her, and would 


have taken her by force for to have accomplished his foul lust, but she 
defended her forcibly, and the virtue divine made the hands of the Judge to 
be lame. And then the judge weened to have been enchanted, and sent to 
her the provost of his house for to promise to her many things for to make 
her consent to him, but he might never open the prison which was shut, 
neither with key ne with axes, till he was ravished with a devil, crying and 
treating himself, that unnethe he escaped. And then she was drawn out and 
set upon a wheel full of burning coals. And the artillour, that was master of 
the torment, had given a token to them to turn it, that when he should make 
a sound, that they all should turn it, and the fire should spring out and all to- 
break and rend the body of the virgin; but by the ordinance of God the iron 
that the artillour and master had in his hand, fell to the earth, and made the 
sound. And they turned hastily so that the wheel burnt the master of the 
work and kept Enfemia without hurt, sitting upon the wheel. And the 
parents of the artillour wept and put the fire under the wheel and would 
have burnt Eufemia with the wheel, but the wheel was burnt, and Eufemia 
was unbounden by the angel of God, and was seen to stand all whole, 
unhurt, in a high place. And then Apulius said to the judge: The virtue of 
christian people may not be overcome but by iron, therefore I counsel thee 
to do smite off her head. Then they set up ladders, and as one would have 
set hand on her, he was anon smitten with a palsy, and was borne thence 
half dead. And another named Sosthenes went up on high, but anon he was 
changed in his courage and repented him and required her humbly pardon, 
and when he had his sword drawn he cried to the judge that he had liefer 
slay himself than touch her whom the angels defended. At the last, when 
she was taken thence, the judge said to his chancellor that he should send to 
her all the young men that were jolly, for to enforce and to make her do 
their will till she should fail and die. And then he entered in and saw with 
her many fair virgins praying with her, and she made him to be christened 
with her admonishments. And then the provost did do take the virgin by the 
hair and hung her thereby, and she ever abode constant and immovable. 
And then he did do shut her in prison without meat seven days, and pressed 
her there between four great stones as who should press olives, but she was 
every day fed with an angel. And when she was between those two hard 
stones she made her prayers, and the stones were converted into right soft 
ashes. Then the provost was ashamed for to be vanquished of a maid; and 


then he made her to be thrown into a pit whereas cruel beasts were, which 
devoured every man that came therein and swallowed them in. And anon 
they ran to this holy virgin in fawning her, and joined their tails together, 
and made of them a chair for her to sit on. And when the judge saw that, he 
was much confounded, so that almost he died for anguish and sorrow. Then 
the butcher came for to avenge the injury of his lord and smote his sword 
into her side, and all to-hewed her and made her there the martyr of Jesu 
Christ our Lord. And the judge clad him with clothes of silk, and hung on 
him ouches and brooches of gold, but when he should have issued out of the 
pit, he was ravished of the beasts, and all devoured anon. And then his 
people sought him long, and unnethe found they a little of his bones with 
his clothes of silk and his ouches of gold. And then the judge ate himself for 
madness, and so was found dead wretchedly. And Eusemia was buried in 
Chalcedonia, and by her merits all the Jews and paynims of Chalcedonia 
believed in Jesu Christ. And she suffered death about the year of our Lord 
two hundred and eighty. And S. Ambrose saith of this virgin thus: The holy 
virgin, triumphant in virginity, retaining the mitre, deserved to be clad with 
the crown, by whose merits the wicked enemy is vanquished, and Priscus, 
her adversary and judge, is overcome. The virgin is saved from the furnace 
of fire, hard stones be converted into powder, wild beasts be made meek 
and tame, and incline down their necks, and all manner of pains and 
torments by her orations and prayers be overcome. And at the last, smitten 
with a sword, she left the cloister of her flesh, and is joined to the celestial 
company, glad and joyous. And, blessed Lord, this blessed virgin 
commendeth to thee thy church, and, good Lord, let her pray to thee for us 
sinners, and this virgin, without corruption flourishing, get unto us that our 
desires may be granted of thee. 


St. Lambert 


Lambertus is said of lampos in Greek, which is as much to say as burning, 
and of thus, that is incense. That is to say incense burning to God. Or he 
may be said of lampas, a lamp, which giveth light in the church. He was 
incense burning to God by distress of conscience, and for to keep 
obedience. And he was light in the church by noble predication, and by 
ensample of good operation. 

Lambert was of a noble lineage, but he was more noble by holiness, and 
was informed in lettrure in his first age. So, for his holiness, he was loved 
of all the people in such wise that after his master Theodardus, he deserved 
to be promoted to be bishop of Utrecht. Whom Childeric, king of France, 
loved much and had him always dear before other bishops. But when the 
malice of the Jews grew, the felons put him out of his honour without cause, 
and set Ferramund in his chair. And L ambert entered into a monastery, and 
was there and conversed seven years goodly. On a night when he arose 
from prayer, he let wind go behind by ignorance, and when the abbot heard 
it he said: He that hath done that, let him go out to the cross barefoot. And 
anon Lambert went out to the cross barefoot in his hair, and was there and 
went in the snow and in the frost when the brethren chauffed them after 
matins. And the abbot demanded where Lambert was, and a brother said 
that he was gone to the cross by his commandment. He did do call him, and 
then the abbot and his monks required him to pardon them, but he not only 
pardoned them, but also preached to them the virtue of patience. And after 
seven years Ferramund was put out, and S. Lambert was brought again by 
the commandment of Pepin to his first see, and there he shone by word and 
by ensample in all virtue. Then two wicked men addressed them against 
him and began to rebuke and blame him strongly, and the friends of the 
same bishop slew them. 

In that time Lambert began to blame strongly Pepin, for a common 
woman that he held. And Dodo, a cousin of them that had been slain, and 


brother of the same common woman, and officer of the king’s hall, 
assembled a great fellowship and assieged all about the bishop’s place, and 
would avenge the death of his cousins on S. Lambert. And when a child 
came to S. Lambert, which was in his prayers, and told him thereof, he, 
trusting well in our Lord, thought he should well vanquish them, and took a 
sword. And when he had remembered himself he threw away his sword, 
and judged himself better to vanquish in suffering of death, than to leye his 
holy hands in the blood of the felons. And this holy man warned his people 
that they should confess their sins, and suffer patiently death. And anon the 
felons came upon them, and slew forthwith S. Lambert whom they found in 
orison and prayer. And when they were gone, some of his men that escaped, 
bare the body to the cathedral church secretly by water in a boat, and buried 
it with great heaviness of them of the city, in the year of our Lord four 
hundred and ten. 


St. Matthew 


Matthew was named by twain names, that was Matthew and Levy. Matthew 
is expounded a hasty gift, or a giver of counsel, or it is said Matthew of 
magnus, and theos, that is God, as it were a great God. Or of manus, that is 
a hand, and theos, that is God, as it were the hand of God. He was a gift of 
hastiness by hasty conversion, a giver of counsel by wholesome 
predication, great to God by perfection of life, and the hand of God by 
writing of the gospel of God. Levy is interpreted assumyt, or applied, or put 
to, or set. He was assumpt and taken away from gathering of tolls, he was 
applied to the number of the apostles, he was put to the company of the 
evangelists, and set to the catalogue of martyrs. 

Matthew the apostle, preaching in Ethiopia, in the city that is said 
Nadaber, found there two enchanters named Zaroes and Arphaxat, which 
enchanted the men by their art, so that whom that they would, should seem 
that thy were prived of the health and office of their members. Which were 
so elevated in pride that they made them to be honoured as gods. Then 
Matthew the apostle entered into that city and was lodged with the eunuch 
of Candace, the queen, whom Philip baptized. Then he discovered the faits 
and deeds of the enchanters in this manner, that all that they did to men into 
hurt, that turned Matthew into health. Then this eunuch demanded of S. 
Matthew how he spake and understood so many tongues. And then 
Matthew told him how the Holy Ghost descended and had given to the 
apostles all science of tongues. That like as they had emprised by their pride 
to make the tower unto heaven which ceased by confusion of tongues that 
were changed, all in like wise the apostles made a tower of sciences of 
tongues, and nothing of stones but of virtues, by the which all that believe 
shall mount up into heaven. 

Then came before them a man that said that the enchanters were come 
with two dragons, which cast fire and sulphur by their mouths and nostrils, 
and slew all the men. Then the apostle garnished him with the sign of the 


cross and went out surely to them, and anon as these dragons saw him, anon 
they came and slept at his feet. Then said Matthew to the enchanters: Where 
is your craft? Awake ye them if ye may; and if I would pray our Lord, that 
which ye would have committed in me, I should soon execute on you. And 
when the people were assembled, he commanded the dragons that they 
should depart without hurting of any, and they went anon. 

And the apostle there made a great sermon of the glory of paradise 
terrestrial, saying that it appeared above all the mountains and was nigh 
unto heaven, and that there were neither thorns ne rocks, and that the lilies 
and roses flourished always and waxed never old; but the people were there 
always young, and the sound of angels sounded there always, and the birds 
came anon as they were called. And said that out of this paradise was a man 
cast, but he was called to the paradise of heaven by the nativity of our Lord. 
And as he said these words to the people, anon a great noise arose, and a 
great weeping was made for the son of the king which was dead, and when 
these enchanters might not raise him, they made the king believe that he 
was ravished into the company of the gods, and that he should make to him 
a temple and an image. And then the foresaid eunuch, keeper of the queen 
Candace, made the enchanters to be kept, and sent for the apostle. And 
when the apostle was come he made his prayer and raised the king’s son 
anon. And then the king, which was named Egippus, sent for all the men in 
his provinces saying to them: Come and see ye God in the likeness of a 
man. And then the people came with crowns of gold and divers manner of 
sacrifices, and would have sacrificed to him, and then S. Matthew beheld 
them and said: What do ye men? I am not God, but I am servant of our 
Lord. And by the commandment of him they made a great church of the 
gold and silver that they had brought, which in thirty days space was edified 
and achieved. In which church the apostle sat three and thirty years, and 
converted all Ethiopia to the faith of Christ. And then the king Egippus, 
with his wife and his daughter, and all the people, were baptized. And then 
the apostle hallowed to God Ephigenia the king’s daughter, and made her 
mistress and governess of more than two hundred virgins. 

And after this, Hirtacus succeeded to the king, and coveted the said virgin 
Ephigenia, and promised to the apostle half his realm if he would make her 
consent to be his wife; and the apostle said to him that after the custom of 
his predecessor he should come on the Sunday to the church, and Ephigenia 


being present with the other virgins, he should hear what he should say of 
the goodness of lawful marriage. And then he departed with great joy, and 
supposed that he would have stirred Ephigenia to his marriage. And when 
the virgins and all the people were assembled, he spake long of good and 
lawful matrimony, and was much allowed of the king, which supposed that 
he had said for to have joined the virgin to him for to consent the marriage. 
Then when silence was made, he made rehearsal of his sermon saying that 
marriage is good if it be truly held by good alliance. But ye that be here, 
know ye well that if any servant would take the wife of a king wedded he 
should not only run to the offence of the king, but above that he should 
deserve death, and not for to wed her, but for that he in so taking the spouse 
of his lord should corrupt the marriage joined. And thou the king that knew 
that Ephigenia is made the spouse of the king perdurable, and is sacred with 
the holy veil, how mayst thou take the wife of a more puissant king and 
couple her to thee by marriage? And when the king heard this he began to 
enrage and departed all wood and frantic. And the apostle without dread 
confirmed all the others to patience. And Ephigenia, Iying tofore him for 
dread, he blessed, and all the other virgins also. And after the solemnities of 
the mass, the king sent a tormentor which slew Matthew with a sword 
behind him, which was standing by the altar holding up his hands into 
heaven, and so was consecrate a martyr. And then all the people would have 
gone into the palace for to have slain the king, and with great pain were 
they holden of the priests and deacons, and hallowed with great joy the 
martyrdom of the apostle. And the king then sent to Ephigenia matrons and 
enchantresses, but for all them, when he saw that he might not turn her 
courage ne draw her to him in no manner, he environed and beset the house 
of her with a right great fire, for to burn her and all the other virgins. And 
then the holy apostle appeared at the fire and put out the fire about the 
house, and it took the palace of the king, so that it burnt and consumed all 
that was therein, that none escaped save the king and his son only. And the 
son was ravished of the devil and began to cry and confess his father’s sins, 
and went to the sepulchre of the apostle. And the father was made a foul 
mesel, and when he saw that he might not be cured, he slew himself with 
his own hand with a sword. And the people then established for to be king, 
the brother of Ephigenia whom the apostle had baptized, and reigned 
seventy years, and established his son for to be king after him, and 


increased much the honour of christian men, and replenished all Ethiopia 
with noble churches of our Lord. And then Zaroes and Arphaxat fled into 
Persia from the day that the apostle raised the son of the king, but S. Simon 
and S. Jude vanquished them there. And know ye that four things be 
principally considered in the blessed S. Matthew. The first is the hastiness 
of obedience, for as soon as our Lord called him, he left all and doubted 
nothing of the Lord, and left the reckonings of his receipts imperfect, and 
joined him perfectly to our Lord Jesu Christ. And for this hasty obedience 
some took occasion of error in themselves, like as S. Jerome recordeth in 
the original upon the foresaid place, saying in that place: Porphyry and 
Julian Augustus reproveth in the same place the folly of the story lying, 
saying that as the story saith, like as they followed suddenly the Saviour, 
that they would as hastily follow another man that had called them. For 
there were showed so many virtues and so many tokens tofore, that the 
apostles of our Lord believed verily without doubt. And certainly this 
replenisher of the privy majesty shone in his blessed face at the first to them 
that saw him, and he might by that sight and will draw them to him. If such 
virtue, aS Men Say, is in a precious stone which is named magnet, which 
draweth to him festues and straws, how much more the creator of all things 
may draw to him whom he will. This said Jerome. The second is his largess 
or his liberality. For anon he made to him a great feast in his house, the 
which was not great by apparel of meats, but it was much great only by 
reason of great desire, for he received with right great will and right great 
desire. And also it was great by reason of service, for this feast was 
demonstrance of great mystery, which mystery the gloss expoundeth upon 
S. Luke saying: He that receiveth our Lord Jesu Christ in his house was fed 
withinforth plenteously of greater things than the other, that is to wit of 
delectations, of good manners, and of good delights. And after he was great 
by reason of his enseignments, for he showed great teachings and doctrines. 
And this was of great mercy by desire, and not by sacrifice, as he said: 
Misericordiam volo et non sacrificium, etcetera. And also they that be 
whole need no leech, and so it was great, for there was Jesu Christ and his 
disciples. The third is humility which appeared to him in two things, first he 
showed him a publican. The other evangelists, as saith the gloss, because of 
shame, and for the honour of the evangelist, they set not their common 
name, but as it is written: The just is first accuser of himself. And Matthew 


named himself publican, first because that he showed that none converted 
ought not mistrust of health, like as he was made of a publican, an apostle 
and evangelist. Secondly, because he was patient in his injuries. For when 
the pharisees murmured that Jesu Christ was descended to a man, sinner, 
Matthew might have answered: Ye be more wicked and more sinful that 
ween ye be just and refuse the leech, for I may no more be said sinner that 
am gone to the leech of health and hide not my sin ne wound. The fourth is 
the great solemnity of him in the church of his gospels. His gospels be offer 
and more used in the church than the other evangelists, like as the psalms of 
David and the epistles of Paul be rehearsed before other scriptures, which 
be more offer recited in the church. And this is the reason that James 
witnesseth that there be three manner of sins, that is to wit: the sin of pride, 
of lechery, and of avarice. In the sin of pride sinned Saul, for Saul by the sin 
of pride persecuted the church over proudly. David sinned in the sin of 
lechery, for he made adultery, and for the adultery he slew Uriah, his true 
knight. And Matthew sinned in the sin of avarice, for for covetousness he 
meddled him of villainous gain. For he was in a port of the sea where he 
received the toll and custom of ships and merchandise. And howbeit that 
they were sinners, yet always our Lord took their penance in gree and was 
pleased therewith, so that he pardoned them not only their sins, but 
multiplied in them his gifts of grace. For him that was a right cruel 
persecutor, he made a right true preacher, and him that had been adulterer 
and homicide, he made a prophet, and him that coveted so villainous gain, 
he made apostle and evangelist. And therefore these foresaid three be oft 
recited that no man that would be converted should have despair of pardon 
when such that were in so great sin, he beholdeth to have been in so great 
grace. And it is to be considered that, after S. Ambrose, some things ought 
to be noted in the conversion of S. Matthew, that is to wit somewhat of the 
party of the leech, and some of the party of the sick to be healed. In the 
leech were three things, that is to wit, wisdom by which he knew the root of 
the malady, and the bounty by which he ministered the medicine, and the 
power by which he healed him so soon. Of these three saith S. Ambrose in 
the person of the said Matthew: This master may take away the sorrow from 
my heart, and the dread of the soul which knoweth the things hid and privy. 
And this is as touching to the first. And as to the second: I have found a 
leech that dwelleth in heaven and sheddeth in earth his medicine. And as to 


the third he said: He may well heal my wounds that knoweth not his own. 
In this blessed sick man that was healed, that is to say S. Matthew, three 
things be to be considered, after S. Ambrose. He took away first his malady, 
he was always agreeable to his leech, and he was always clean and whole 
after he had received his health. Then he said: Matthew, follow now thy 
leech merrily and gladly, and he joying said: Now I am no publican, ne am 
not Levi, I have put away Levi sith I have received Christ and follow him, 
and this is to the first. And as to the second, I hate my lineage and flee my 
life and follow only the Lord. And as to the third he said: Who shall depart 
me from the charity of our Lord God which is in me? Tribulation or anguish 
or hunger? As who saith: Nothing. And the manner of healing, as Ambrose 
saith, was treble. First, Jesu Christ bound him with bonds; secondly, he 
impressed in him charity; and thirdly, he cleansed him from all rottenness. 
And Ambrose saith in the person of Matthew: I am bounden with the nails 
of faith, and good life of charity. Secondly, I shall keep thy commandment 
as imprinted in me by charity. And as to the third: Good Lord, come soon 
and open my wounds lest any noieful humour corrupt ne rot the hid 
passions, and wash them that be foul and cleanse them. His gospel that he 
had written with his own hand, was found with the bones of S. Barnabas, 
the which gospel Barnabas bare with him, and laid them upon them that 
were sick, and anon they were healed by the merits of the martyr, and were 
founden in the year of our Lord five hundred. 


St. Maurice 


Maurice is said of amarus, that is bitter, and cis, that is to say, vomiting 
odour, or hard, or of us, that is to say, counsellor or hasty. Or it is said of 
mauron, which, after Isidore, in Greek is said black. He had bitterness for 
his evil idolatry and dilation of his country; he was vomiting by covetise of 
things superfluous; hard and firm to suffer torments; counsellor by the 
admonishment of knights his fellows; hasty by ardour and multiplying of 
good works; black by despising himself. And the blessed Eucherius wrote 
and ordained his passion when he was Archbishop of Lyons. 

Moris or Maurice was duke of the right holy legion of Thebans. They 
were named Thebans, of Thebes their city. And that region is in the parts of 
the East beyond the parts of Arabia, and it is full of richesses, plenteous of 
fruit, delectable of trees. The indwellers of that region be of great bodies 
and noble in arms, strong in battle, subtle in engine, and right abundant in 
wisdom. And this city had a hundred gates, of which is said this verse: Ecce 
vetus Thebea centum jacet obruta portis; that is to say: The town of Thebes 
with a hundred gates right strong is now overthrown. To them James the 
brother of our Lord preached the gospel of our Lord. In that time Diocletian 
and Maximian, emperors, would have utterly destroyed the faith of our 
Lord Jesu Christ, and sent such epistles unto all the provinces where 
christian men dwelt. If anything behoved to be determined or to be known, 
and all the world were assembled on that one party, and Rome alone were 
of that one party, all the world should be as vanquished and overcome, and 
Rome only should abide in the highness of science. And wherefore then, ye 
that be not but a little people, and contrary to the commandment of her, 
refuse ye so follily the establishments of the city of Rome? Wherefore 
receive ye the faith of the gods immortal, or else sentence irrevocable of 
damnation shall be pronounced against you. And then the christian people 
received these letters, and sent again their messengers all void without 
answer. And then Diocletian and Maximian, moved by great ire and wrath, 


sent unto all the provinces and commanded that they should come to Rome 
ready in arms of battle for to discomfit all the rebels of the empire of Rome. 
Then the letters of the emperors were sent and directed to the Thebans, 
which people after the commandment of God, they rendered to God that 
was due to him, and to the Cesar that was longing to him. Then assembled 
this chosen legion of knights, that is to wit six thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six knights, and were sent to the emperor for to help in their just and 
lawful battles, and not to bear arms against christian men, but rather to 
defend them. And the noble man, Maurice, was duke of this holy legion; 
and they that governed under him, which bare the banners, were named S. 
Candidus, S. Innocent, S. Exsuperius, S. Victor, and S. Constantine, all 
these were captains. Diocletian then sent against the Frenchmen, Maximian, 
which he had made fellow with him in the empire, and delivered to him 
great strength without number, and adjoined to him the legion of Thebans. 
And they had been exhorted of Marcel, the pope, that they should rather 
suffer death than to corrupt the faith of Jesu Christ. And when this great 
host without number had passed the mountains and came beneath, the 
emperor commanded that all they that were with him should sacrifice to the 
idols, and on them that would not, they should swear to run upon them as 
rebels, to be destroyed, and specially on christian men. And when the holy 
knights heard that, they departed from the host eight miles farther, and took 
there a certain place delectable, by the river of Rhone, which was named 
Aganum. And when Maximian knew it, he sent knights to them, and 
commanded that they should come hastily unto the sacrifices of the gods 
with the other; and they answered that they might not so do because they 
held the faith of Jesu Christ. And then the emperor, embraised with ire, 
said: The injury celestial is meddled with my despite, and the religion 
Roman is despised with me. Now shall each contumacious knight feel not 
only for me, but to avenge my gods. Then Cesar commended his knights 
that they should go and constrain them to do sacrifice to the gods, or else 
they should slay always the tenth man. Then the holy saints stretched their 
heads with joy, and hasted that one tofore that other to come to the death. 
And after, S. Maurice arose up and said to his fellows among other things: 
Enjoy ye with us, and I thank you, for we be all ready for to die for the faith 
of Jesu Christ. We have suffered our fellow knights to be slain, and I have 
suffered your fellows to suffer death for Jesu Christ, and I have kept the 


commandment of God which said to Peter: Put thy sword into the sheath. 
But now, because that we be enclosed with the bodies of the knights our 
fellows, and have our clothes red of their blood, let us then follow them by 
martyrdom. And if it please you, let us send this answer unto Cesar: We be 
thy knights, sir emperor, and have taken arms to the defence of the common 
weal; in us is no treason ne dread, but in no wise we will forsake the law ne 
faith of Jesu Christ. And when the emperor heard that, he commanded to 
behead yet the tenth man of them. And when that was done, one of the 
bannerers, named Exsuperius, took the banner and stood among them and 
said: Our glorious duke Maurice hath spoken of the glory of our fellow 
knights; ne think not that I take arms for to resist such things, but let our 
right hands cast away such fleshly arms, and let us arm us with virtues. And 
if it please you, let us remand unto the emperor such words: We be knights 
of thine empire, but we confess us to be servants of Jesu Christ; we owe 
unto thee chivalry, and unto him innocence, and of thee we attend the 
reward of our labour, and of him we have the beginning of life. And we be 
ready to receive for him all torments, and we shall not depart from his faith. 
Then Cesar commanded that his host should environ all that legion of 
knights, so that none should escape. Then were environed the knights of 
Jesu Christ with knights of the devil, that one of them should not escape, 
and were all to-hewn, and smitten off heads and hands, and trodden under 
the feet of the horses, and were sacred martyrs of Christ. And they suffered 
death in the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty. Nevertheless there 
escaped some by the will of our Lord, and came into other regions, and 
preached the name of Jesu Christ, and had in other places victory of 
martyrdom. And it is said that Solutor and Adventor and Octavius went 
unto Turin, and Alexander to Pergamos, Secundus unto Ventimiglia, and 
Victor, Constantine, and Ursin and others escaped. And when the butchers 
divided the prey amongst them, and ate together, they saw an old man 
named Victor pass forth by, and they bade him come and eat with them, and 
he began to demand them how they might eat with joy among so many men 
slain and dead. And when he had heard that they were christian men, 
sighing he wailed greatly, and said he had been well blessed if he had been 
slain with them. And when they apperceived that he was a christian man, 
they anon ran upon him and slew him. 


After this, Maximian at Milan and Diocletian at Nicomedia in one day 
forsook their purple clothing and laid it down for to lead a more simple life, 
and they that were younger, as Constantine, Maximian, and Galerian, whom 
they had ordained Cesarians, should govern the empire. And as Maximian 
would again reign and command as a tyrant, he was pursued of Constantius, 
his step-son, and finished his life by hanging. And after this the holy body 
of Innocent, one of that legion which had been cast in the river of Rhone, 
was found, and by Domitian of Genanence and Gratus of Autun and 
Prothase, of the same bishops, in their church is honourably buried. 

And there was a paynim, a workman that wrought to make the church 
with others, but he wrought not but on the Sundays in the time when men 
sang and made solemnity of masses in the said church; and there came to 
him a company of saints which ravished him, and beat him, and also 
reproved him, because he wrought in masonry when others did the divine 
service and office in the church, and then, he so corrected, ran to the church, 
to the bishop, and required to be christened. And Ambrose saith thus of 
these martyrs in his preface: The company of these true christian men 
enlumined with divine light, coming from the farther ends of the world, 
which were armed with spiritual arms, and hied to their martyrdom with 
stable faith and diligent constancy, whom the cruel tyrant for to fear them 
tithed two times by the slaughter of the sword, and after, he seeing them 
constant in the faith, commanded them all to have their heads smitten off. 
But they burned in so great charity that they cast and threw away their arms 
and harness, and kneeling on their knees received sufferably with a joyous 
heart the swords of them that martyred them, among whom Matrice, 
embraced in the love and faith of Jesu Christ, received the crown of 
martyrdom. Hec Ambrosius. 

There was a woman which delivered her son, to learn, unto the abbot of 
the church in which the holy saints lie in. And the son died in short time 
after, wherefore the mother wept without remedy. Then S. Maurice 
appeared to her and inquired why she wept so for her son. And she 
answered that as long as she should live she should weep for him. And he 
said to her: Weep no more for him as he were dead, for know thou for 
certain he is with us, and if thou wilt prove it, arise tomorn and every day of 
thy life, and come to matins, and thou shalt hear his voice among the monks 


singing. And ever after, during her life, she came every day, and heard the 
voice of her son singing among the monks. 

When the king Gaturanicus had given all that he had to poor men and to 
churches, he sent a priest for to fetch to him of the relics of this holy 
company. And as he returned with the relics, the tempest arose in the lake 
of Lausanne in such wise that the ship was in peril; he set the chasse with 
the relics against the waves of water, and anon the tempest ceased and the 
waves of the water were appeased. 

It happed in the year of our Lord nine hundred and sixty-three, that some 
monks, by the accord of Charles, had impetred and gotten of Nicholas the 
pope, the body of S. Urban, pope, and of S. Tiburtius, martyr. And 
returning, they visited the church of the holy martyrs, and impetred and gat 
of the abbot and monks that they transported the body of S. Maurice and the 
head of S. Innocent unto Auxerre, into the church that S. Germain had 
dedicated in the name of these martyrs, and brought it thither. Peter of 
Amiens rehearseth that in Burgundy was a proud clerk and ambitious which 
had gotten a church of S. Maurice, and usurped it by force against a mighty 
knight which was contrary and against him. And on a time was sung a mass 
in the end of the gospel, that they that enhance them shall be meeked, and 
they that meek them shall be enhanced. This said malerous and cursed clerk 
laughed and said: That is false, for if I had humbled and meeked myself I 
had not had this day so much riches as I have in the church. And as soon as 
he had said that, anon came thunder and lightning from heaven in manner 
of a sword, and entered into his mouth out of which issued the blasphemies, 
and anon he was extinct and died suddenly. Then let us devoutly beseech 
Almighty God that by the merits of this holy martyr S. Maurice and his holy 
fellowship the legion, which is six thousand six hundred and sixty-six, that 
suffered martyrdom, as heretofore is rehearsed, we may after this transitory 
life come unto the everlasting bliss in heaven, where he reigneth, world 
without end. Amen. 


St. Justina 


Justina is said of justice, for by justice she rendered to every each that was 
his: that is to wit, to God obedience; unto her superior prelate, reverence; to 
her like and semblable, concord; to them that were beneath and inferior, 
discipline; to her enemies, patience; unto wretches and to them in distress, 
compassion and works of pity; and to herself, holiness. 

Justina the virgin was of the city of Antioch, daughter of a priest of the 
idols. And every day she sat at a window by a priest which read the gospel, 
of whom at the last she was converted. And when the mother of her had 
told it unto her father in his bed, Jesu Christ appeared to them with his 
angels, saying: Come to me, I shall give to you the kingdom of heaven. And 
when he awoke, anon they did them to be baptized with their daughter. And 
this virgin was strongly grieved and vexed of Cyprian, and at the last she 
converted him to the faith of Jesu Christ. And Cyprian from his childhood 
had been an enchanter, for from the time that he was seven years old he was 
consecrated by his parents to the devil. And he used the craft of 
necromancy, and made women to tum into juments and beasts as them 
seemed, and many other things semblable. And he was covetous of the love 
of Justina, and burnt in the concupiscence of her, and resorted to his art 
magic that he might have her for himself, or for a man named Acladius, 
which also burnt in her love. Then he called a devil to him, to the end that 
he might by him have Justina, and when the devil came he said to him: 
Why hast thou called me? And Cyprian said to him: I love a virgin, canst 
thou not so much that I may have my pleasure of her? And the devil 
answered: I that might cast man out of Paradise, and procured that Cain 
slew his brother, and made the Jews to slay Christ, and have troubled the 
men, trowest thou I may not do that thou have a maid with thee, and use her 
at thy pleasure? Take this ointment and anoint withal her house 
withoutforth, and I shall come and kindle her heart in thy love, that I shall 
compel her to assent to thee. And the next night following the devil went 


and enforced him to move her heart unto unlawful love. And when she felt 
it, she recommended herself devoutly to God, and garnished her with the 
sign of the cross, and the devil, all afraid of the sign of the cross, fled away 
from her, and came again to Cyprian and stood before him. And Cyprian 
said to him: Why hast thou not brought to me this virgin? And the devil 
said: I see in her a sign which feared me, that all strength is failed in me. 
Then Cyprian left him, and called another devil more stronger than he was. 
And he said: I have heard thy commandment and have seen the non-power 
of him, but I shall amend it and accomplish thy will. Then the devil went to 
her, and enforced to move her heart in love, and inflame her courage in 
things not honest. And she recommended her to God devoutly, and put from 
her that temptation by the sign of the cross, and blew on the devil, and 
threw him anon away from her. And he fled all confused and came tofore 
Cyprian, and Cyprian said to him: Where is the maid that I sent thee for? 
and the devil said: I acknowledge that I am overcome and am rebutted, and 
I shall say how, for I saw in her a sign horrible, and lost anon all my virtue. 
Then Cyprian left him, and blamed him, and called the prince of the devils. 
And when he was come he said: Wherefore is your strength so little, which 
is overcome of a maid ? Then the prince said to him: I shall go and vex her 
with great fevers, and I shall inflame more ardently her heart, and I shall 
arouse and bedew her body with so ardent desire of thee that she shall be all 
frantic: and I shall offer to her so many things that I shall bring her to thee 
at midnight. Then the devil transfigured himself in the likeness of a maid, 
and came to this holy virgin, and said: I am come to thee for to live with 
thee in chastity, and I pray thee that thou say what reward shall we have for 
to keep us so. And the virgin answered: The reward is great, and the labour 
is small. And the devil said to her: What is that then that God commanded 
when he said: Grow and multiply and replenish the earth? Then, fair sister, I 
doubt that if we abide in virginity that we shall make the word of God vain, 
and be also despising and inobedient, by which we shall fall into a grievous 
judgment, where we shall have no hope of reward, but shall run in great 
torment and pain. Then by the enticement of the devil the heart of the virgin 
was smitten with evil thoughts, and was greatly inflamed in desire of the sin 
of the flesh, so that she would have gone thereto, but then the virgin came 
to herself, and considered who that it was that spake to her. And anon she 
blessed her with the sign of the cross, and blew against the devil, and anon 


he vanished away and melted like wax, and incontinent she was delivered 
from all temptation. A little while after, the devil transfigured him in the 
likeness of a fair young man, and entered into her chamber, and found her 
alone in her bed, and without shame sprang into her bed and embraced her, 
and would have had a done with her. And when she saw this she knew well 
that it was a wicked spirit, and blessed her as she had done tofore, and he 
melted away like wax. And then by the sufferance of God she was vexed 
with axes and fevers. And the devil slew many men and beasts, and made to 
be said by them that were demoniacs that, a right great mortality should be 
throughout all Antioch, but if Justina would consent unto wedlock and have 
Cyprian. Wherefore all they that were sick and languishing in maladies lay 
at the gate of Justina’s father and friends, crying that they should marry her 
and deliver the city of that right great peril. Justina then would not consent 
in no wise, and therefore everybody menaced her. And in the sixth year of 
that mortality she prayed for them, and chased and drove thence all that 
pestilence. And when the devil saw that he profited nothing, he transumed 
and transfigured him in the form of Justina for to defoul the fame of Justina, 
and in mocking Cyprian he advanced him that he had brought to him 
Justina. And came to him in likeness of her, and would have kissed him as 
if she had languished for his love. And when Cyprian saw him and 
supposed that it had been Justina, he was all replenished with joy, and said: 
Thou art welcome, Justina, the fairest of all women; and anon as Cyprian 
named Justina, the devil might not suffer the name, but as soon as he heard 
it he vanished away as a fume or smoke. And when Cyprian saw him 
deceived, he was all heavy and sorrowful, and was then more burning and 
desirous in the love of Justina, and woke long at the door of the virgin, and 
as him seemed he changed him sometimes into a bird by his art magic, and 
sometimes into a woman, but when he came to the door of the virgin he was 
neither like woman nor bird, but appeared Cyprian as he was. Acladius, by 
the devil’s craft, was anon turned into a sparrow, and when he came to the 
window of Justina, as soon as the virgin beheld him, he was not a sparrow, 
but showed himself as Acladius, and began to have anguish and dread, for 
he might neither fly ne leap, and Justina dreading lest he should fall and 
break himself, did do set a ladder by which he went down, warning him to 
cease of his woodness, lest he should be punished as a malefactor by the 
law. Then the devil, being vanquished in all things, returned to Cyprian, and 


held him all confused tofore him, and Cyprian said to him: And how art not 
thou overcome, what unhappy is your virtue that ye may not overcome a 
maid, have ye no might over her, but she overcometh you and breaketh you 
all to pieces? Tell me, I pray thee, in whom she hath all this great might and 
strength. And the devil said: If thou wilt swear to me that thou wilt not 
depart from me ne forsake me, I shall show to thee her strength and her 
victory; to whom Cyprian said: By what oath shall I swear? And the devil 
said: Swear thou by my great virtues that thou shalt never depart from me. 
And Cyprian said: I swear to thee by thy great virtues that I shall never 
depart from thee. Then the devil said to him, weeping to be sure of him: 
This maid maketh the sign of the cross, and anon then we wax feeble and 
lose all our might and virtue, and flee from her, like as wax fleeth from the 
face of the fire. And Cyprian said then to him: The crucified God is then 
greater than thou? And the devil said: Yea, certainly he is greater than all 
others, and all them that we here deceive, he judgeth them to be tormented 
with fire inextinguishable. And Cyprian said: Then ought I to be made 
friend of him that was crucified, lest I fall hereafter into such pains. To 
whom the devil said: Thou hast sworn by the might and virtues of my 
strengths, the which no man may forswear, that thou shalt never depart from 
me. To whom Cyprian said: I despise thee, and forsake thee and all thy 
power, and renounce thee and all thy devils, and garnish and mark me with 
the sign of the cross, and anon the devil departed all confused. 

Then Cyprian went to the bishop, and when the bishop saw him he 
weened that he were come to put the christian men in error, and said: Let it 
suffice unto thee, Cyprian, them that be without forth, for thou mayst 
nothing prevail against the church of God, for the virtue of Jesu Christ is 
joined thereto, and is not overcome. And Cyprian said: I am certain that the 
virtue of our Lord Jesu Christ is not overcome, and then he recounted all 
that was happened, and did him to be baptized of him. And after, he profited 
much, as well in science as in life. And when the bishop was dead, Cyprian 
was ordained bishop, and placed the blessed virgin Justina with many 
virgins in a monastery, and made her abbess over many holy virgins. S. 
Cyprian sent then epistles to martyrs and comforted them in their 
martyrdom. 

The earl of that country heard of the fame and renomee of Cyprian and 
Justina, and he made them to be presented tofore him and demanded them if 


they would do sacrifice. And when he saw that they abode steadfastly in the 
faith of Jesu Christ, he commanded that he should be put in a caldron full of 
wax, pitch, and grease, burning and boiling. And all this gave to them 
marvellous refreshing, and did to them no grief ne pain. And the priest of 
the idols said to the provost of that place: Command me, sire, to stand and 
to be tofore the caldron, and I shall anon overcome all their virtue. And then 
he came tofore the caldron and said: Great is the god Hercules, and Jupiter 
the father of gods. And anon the great fire issued from under the caldron 
and anon consumed and burnt him. Then Cyprian and Justina were taken 
out of the caldron and sentence was given against them, and they were both 
beheaded together. And their bodies were thrown to hounds and were there 
seven days, and after they were taken up and translated to Rome, and as it is 
said, now they rest at Placentia. And they suffered death in the seventh 
calends of October, about the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty, 
under Diocletian. 


SS. Cosmo and Damian 


Cosmo is said of cosmos, which is to say a form, shape, or ornation. Or, 
after Isidore, cosmos in Greek is said clean in Latin. He was a form to 
others in example, he was ornate in good virtues, and clean from all vices. 
Damian is said of dama, which is a beast humble and meek. Or damianus is 
said of dogma, which is doctrine, and ana, that is above, or of damum, that 
is sacrifice. Or Damianus is said as it were the hand of our Lord. He had 
meekness in conversation, supernal doctrine in predication, his sacrifice 
was in mortification of his flesh, and he was the hand of our Lord in 
medicinal curation and healing. 

Cosmo and Damian were brethren germane, that is of one father and of 
one mother, and were of the city Egea, and born of a religious mother 
named Theodora. They were learned in the art of medicine, and of 
leechcraft, and received so great grace of God that they healed all maladies 
and languors, not only of men but also cured and healed beasts. And did all 
for the love of God without taking of any reward. There was a lady which 
had spent all her goods in medicines, and came to these saints, and anon 
was healed of her sickness, and then she offered a little gift to S. Damian, 
but he would not receive it. And she sware and conjured him by horrible 
oaths that he granted to receive it, and not for covetise of the gift, but for to 
obey to the devotion of her that offered it, and that he would not be seen to 
despise the name of our Lord of which he had been conjured. And when S. 
Cosmo knew it, he commanded that his body should not be laid after his 
death with his brother’s. And the night following our Lord appeared to S. 
Cosmo and excused his brother. And when Lysias heard their renomee he 
made them to be called tofore him, and demanded their names and their 
country. And then the holy martyrs said: Our names be Cosmo and Damian, 
and we have three other brethren which be named Antimas, Leontius, and 
Euprepius, our country is Arabia, but christian men know not fortune. Then 
the proconsul or judge commanded them that they should bring forth their 


brethren, and that they should all together do sacrifice to the idols. And 
when in no wise they would do sacrifice, but despised the idols, he 
commanded they should be sore tormented in the hands and feet. And when 
they despised his torments, he commanded them to be bound with a chain 
and thrown into the sea, but they were anon delivered by the angel of our 
Lord, and taken out of the sea, and came again tofore the judge. And when 
the judge saw them, he said: Ye overcome our great gods by your 
enchantments; ye despise the torments and make the sea peaceable. Teach 
ye me your witchcraft, and in the name of the god Adrian, I shall follow 
you. And anon as he had said this two devils came and beat him greatly in 
the visage, and he crying said: O ye good men, I pray you that ye pray for 
me to our Lord, and they then prayed for him and anon the devils departed. 
Then the judge said: Lo! ye may see how the gods had indignation against 
me, because I thought to have forsaken them, but I shall not suffer my gods 
to be blasphemed. And then he commanded them to be cast into a great fire, 
but anon the flame sprang far from them and slew many of them that stood 
by. And then they were commanded to be put on a torment named eculee, 
but they were kept by the angel of our Lord, and the tormentors tormented 
them above all men, and yet were they taken off without hurt or grief, and 
so came all whole tofore the judge. Then the judge commanded the three to 
be put in prison, and made Cosmo and Damian to be crucified, and to be 
stoned of the people, but the stones returned to them that threw them, and 
hurt and wounded many of them. Then the judge, replenished with 
woodness, made the three brethren to stand by the cross, and commanded 
that four knights should shoot arrows to Cosmo and Damian, but the arrows 
returned and hurt many, and did no harm to the martyrs. And when the 
judge saw that, he was confused in all things, he was anguishous unto the 
death, and did do behead all five brethren together. 

Then the christian men doubted of the word that S. Cosmo had said, that 
his brother should not be buried with him, and as they thought thereon there 
came a voice which cried and said: They be all of one substance, bury them 
all together in one place. And they suffered death under Diocletian about 
the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty-seven. 

It happened that a husbandman after that he had laboured in the field 
about reaping of his corn, he slept with open mouth in the field, and a 
serpent entered by his mouth into his body. Then he awoke and felt nothing, 


and after returned into his house. And at even he began to be tormented and 
cried piteously, and called unto his help the holy saints of God, Cosmo and 
Damian, and when the pain and anguish increased he went to the church of 
the saints, and fell suddenly asleep, and then the serpent issued out of his 
mouth like as it had entered. 

There was a man that should have gone a long voyage, and recommended 
his wife to Cosmo and Damian, and left a token with her that, if he sent for 
her by that token she should come to him. And the devil knew well the 
token, and transfigured himself in the form of a man, and brought to the 
woman the sign of her husband and said: Thine husband hath sent me from 
that city to thee for to lead thee to him. And yet she doubted for to go with 
him and said: I know well the token, but because he left me in the keeping 
of the saints Cosmo and Damian, swear to me upon their altar that thou 
shalt bring me to him surely, and then I shall go with thee, and he sware like 
as she had said. Then she followed him. And when she came in a secret 
place the devil would have thrown her down off her horse for to have slain 
her. And when she felt that, she cried to God and to the saints Cosmo and 
Damian for help, and anon these saints were there with a great multitude 
clothed in white, and delivered her, and the devil vanished away. And they 
said to her: We be Cosmo and Damian, to whose oath thou believedest, 
therefore we have hied us to come to thine help. 

Felix, the eighth pope after S. Gregory, did do make a noble church at 
Rome of the saints Cosmo and Damian, and there was a man which served 
devoutly the holy martyrs in that church, who a canker had consumed all 
his thigh. And as he slept, the holy martyrs Cosmo and Damian, appeared to 
him their devout servant, bringing with them an instrument and ointment of 
whom that one said to that other: Where shall we have flesh when we have 
cut away the rotten flesh to fill the void place? Then that other said to him: 
There is an Ethiopian that this day is buried in the churchyard of S. Peter ad 
Vincula, which is yet fresh, let us bear this thither, and take we out of that 
morian’s flesh and fill this place withal. And so they fetched the thigh of the 
sick man and so changed that one for that other. And when the sick man 
awoke and felt no pain, he put forth his hand and felt his leg without hurt, 
and then took a candle, and saw well that it was not his thigh, but that it was 
another. And when he was well come to himself, he sprang out of his bed 
for joy, and recounted to all the people how it was happed to him, and that 


which he had seen in his sleep, and how he was healed. And they sent 
hastily to the tomb of the dead man, and found the thigh of him cut off, and 
that other thigh in the tomb instead of his. Then let us pray unto these holy 
martyrs to be our succour and help in all our hurts, blechures and sores, and 
that by their merits after this life we may come to everlasting bliss in 
heaven. Amen. 


St. Forsey 


Forsey is said of forma, that is the rule of vertu to others by example. Or he 
may be said Forsey, like as sitting out of paradise as long as the battle of 
angels and of devils dured for him. Or he is said of tors, which is clarte, and 
of sedio sedis to sit, for he sitteth in the clearness perdurable. 

Forsey was a bishop, and Bede writeth the history of him. And like as he 
shone in all bounty and virtue, so at his last end he yielded up his spirit. 
And when he passed, he saw two angels coming to him which bare his soul 
up to heaven; and the third angel came with a white shield shining, and he 
went before. And after that he saw devils crying, and heard how they said: 
Let us go tofore and make a battle tofore him. And when they were gone 
tofore him they returned against him, and threw to him burning darts, but 
the angel that went before received them with his shield. And then the 
devils set them against the angels, and said that he had always said idle 
words, and therefore he ought not without pain use the blessed life. And the 
angel said to them: If ye purpose not against him the principal vices, he 
shall not perish for the small. And then the devil said: If God be righteous 
this man shall not be saved, for it is written: If ye be not converted and 
made like as one of my little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. To whom the angel, excusing him, said. He had indulgence in his 
heart, but he obtained the custom and usage. And the devil said: Like as he 
hath taken evil custom, so let him receive vengeance by the sovereign 
judge. And the holy angel said: We shall be judged tofore God. Then the 
devil was still; yet he arose again, and said: Unto now we trowed that God 
had been true, for all those sins that be not purged in earth, he promised that 
they should everlastingly be punished. This man received a vesture of a 
usurer and was not thereof punished, where is then the righteousness of 
God? To whom the angel said: Hold your peace, for ye know not the secret 
judgments of God. As long as a man hopeth to do his penance, so long the 
mercy of God is ready to the man. The devil answered: Here is no place of 


penance. To whom the angel said: Ye know not the profoundness of the 
judgments of God. Then the devil smote him so grievously that, after, when 
he was re-established to life, the token and trace of the stroke abode ever 
after. Then the devils took one that was tormented in the fire and threw him 
on Forsey so that he burnt his shoulder, and then Forsey saw well that it was 
the usurer of whom he had received the vestment. And the angel said to 
him: Because thou receivedst it, he hath burnt thee, if thou hadst not 
received the gift of him that is dead in sins, this pain should not have burnt 
thee, and thou hast this pain of burning because thou receivedst of the 
vestment of him. And that other devil then said: Yet must he pass by the 
Strait gate whereas we may surmount and overcome him. And said to the 
angel. God commanded to love his neighbour as himself. And the angel 
said: This man hath done good works to his neighbours. And the adversary 
said: It sufficeth not but if he hath loved them as himself. To whom the 
angel said. The fruit of love is to do well, for God shall reward ever man 
after his works. And the enemy said: Because he hath not fulfilled the 
words of love he shall be damned. Then the devils fighting were overcome 
of the angels, and yet the devil said: If God be not wicked, this man shall 
not escape without pain, for he promised to renounce and forsake the world, 
and he hath not done it. Then the angel answered: He loved not those things 
that be of the world, but he loved well to dispend them unto them that had 
need. And the devil answered: In whatsomever manner he loved them it 
was against the commandment of God. And these adversaries thus 
vanquished, yet the devil began again malicious accusations, saying: It is 
written: If thou show not to the wicked man his wickedness, I shall require 
his blood of thine hand and this man hath not showed worthily penance to 
the sinners. And the angel said. When the sinners despise the word that they 
hear, then the tongue of the doctor is letted to speak. When he seeth that his 
predication is heard and despised, then it appertaineth well to a wise man to 
be still, when it is no time to speak. And this battle was right strong, so 
much that they came tofore the angel of God, and that the good had 
overcome the adversaries. Then this holy man was environed with great 
clearness, and as Bede saith one of the angels said to him: Behold the 
world. Then he turned him, and saw a valley dark and tenebrous, and four 
fires in the air above, which were far that one from that other. And the angel 
said to him: These be four fires that burn, that one is the fire of leasings, for 


in baptism all promise to renounce the devil and all his works, and they 
accomplish it not. The second is of covetise, that is when the richesse of the 
world is set tofore heavenly things. The third is of dissension, that is when 
men dare not offend their neighbours for villainous and vicious things. The 
fourth is of wickedness and felony, when they despoil them that be feeble 
and poor, by fraud and deceit, as by extortion and tyranny for nought. And 
after, these fires assembled together in one, and he approached to it and 
doubted and was afeard, and said to the angel: Sir, this fire approacheth to 
me. And the angel answered: This that thou hast not set afire shall not burn 
thee, for this fire here examineth the people after their merits, and like as 
the bodies burn by will not convenable, right so burneth the fire by pain 
due. And at the last the soul was brought again to his proper body, and his 
neighbours wept, which had supposed that he had been dead. And after this 
he lived a certain time, and finished his life laudably in good works. 


The feast of St. Michael the Archangel 


Michael is expounded sometimes as God. And oft-times, as S. Gregory 
saith, when a thing of marvellous virtue is done, Michael is sent forth, so 
that he, by the deed and the name, be given to understand that none may do 
that God may do, and therefore be attributed to him many things of 
marvellous virtue. For like as Daniel witnesseth, he shall arise and address 
in the time of Antichrist against him, and shall stand as a defender and 
keeper for them that be chosen. He also fought with the dragon and his 
angels, and casting them out of heaven, had a great victory. He also had a 
great plea and altercation with the devil for the body of Moses, because he 
would not show it; for the children of Israel should have adored and 
worshipped it. He received the souls of saints and brought them into the 
paradise of exultation and joy. He was prince of the synagogue of the Jews, 
but now he is established of our Lord, prince of the church of Jesu Christ. 
And as it is said, he made the plagues of Egypt, he departed and divided the 
Red Sea, he led the people of Israel by the desert and set them in the land of 
promission, he is had among the company of holy angels as bannerer, and 
bearing the sign of our Lord, he shall slay by the commandment of God, 
right puissantly, Antichrist that shall be in the Mount of Olivet. And dead 
men shall arise at the voice of this same archangel. And he shall show at the 
day of judgment the cross, the spear, the nails and the crown of thorns of 
Jesu Christ. 

The holy solemnity of S. Michael is said, appearing, dedication, victory 
and memory. The apparition of this angel is manifold. The first is when he 
appeared in the Mount of Gargan. This mountain is in Naples, which is 
named Gargan and is by the city named Syponte. And in the year of our 
Lord three hundred and ninety, was in the same city of Syponte a man 
which was named Garganus, which, after some books, had taken that name 
of the mountain, or else the mountain took the name of the man. And he 
was right rich, and had a great multitude of sheep and beasts, and as they 


pastured about the sides of the mountains it happed that a bull left the other 
beasts, and went upon high on the mountain and returned not home again 
with the other beasts. Then this rich man, the owner, took a great multitude 
of servants, and did do seek this bull all about, and at the last he was 
founden on high on the mountain by the entry of a hole or a cave. And then 
the master was wroth because he had strayed alone from other beasts, and 
made one of his servants to shoot an arrow at him. And anon the arrow 
returned with the wind and smote him that had shot it, wherewith they of 
the city were troubled with this thing, and went to the bishop and inquired 
of him what was to be done in this thing, that was so wonderful. And then 
he commanded them to fast three days and to pray unto God. And when this 
was done S. Michael appeared to the bishop, saying: Know ye that this man 
is so hurt by my will. I am Michael the archangel, which will that this place 
be worshipped in earth, and will have it surely kept. And therefore I have 
proved that I am keeper of this place by the demonstrance and showing of 
this thing. And then anon the bishop and they of the city went with 
procession unto that place, and durst not enter into it, but made their prayers 
withoutforth. 

The second apparition was in the year of our Lord seven hundred and ten, 
in a place which was named Tumba, by the seaside, six miles from the city 
of Apricens. S. Michael appeared to the bishop of that city and commanded 
him to do make a church in the foresaid place, like as it was made in the 
mount of Gargan, and in like wise should hallow the memory of S. Michael 
there. And the bishop doubted in what place it should be made. And S. 
Michael said to him in the place where he should find a bull hid of thieves. 
And yet he doubted of the largeness of the place, and S. Michael appeared 
to him, and said that he should make it of the brede that he should find that 
the bull had trodden and traced with his feet. And there were two rocks 
which no man’s power might remove. Then S. Michael appeared to a man 
and commanded him that he should go to that same place and take away the 
two rocks. And when he came, he removed the two rocks as lightly as they 
had weighed nothing. And when the church was edified there, Michael set a 
piece of stone of marble there, upon which he stood, and a part of the pall 
that he had laid on the altar of that other church he brought thither to this 
church. And because they had great penury and need of water, they made, 
by the admonishment of the angel, a hole in a stone of marble, and anon 


there flowed out so much water that unto this day they be sustained by the 
benefit thereof. And this apparition is solemnly hallowed the seventeenth 
kalends of November in that place. 

And there happed in the same place a miracle worthy to be put in 
remembrance. This mountain is environed about with the sea-ocean, but on 
S. Michael’s day it avoideth twice and giveth way to the people. And as a 
great company of people went to the church, it happed that a woman great 
with child, nigh her time of deliverance, was in the company, and when 
they returned, the waves and water came with great force, so that the 
company for dread fled to the rivage. And the woman great with child 
might not flee, but was taken and wrapped in the floods of the sea, but S. 
Michael kept the wife all whole, and she was delivered and childed among 
the waves in the middle of the sea. And she took the child between her arms 
and gave it suck, and after, when the sea was withdrawn, she went a-land all 
whole with her child. 

The third apparition happed in the time of Gregory the pope. For when 
the said pope had established the litanies for the pestilence that was that 
time, and prayed devoutly for the people, he saw upon the castle which was 
said sometime: The memory of Adrian, the angel of God, which wiped and 
made clean a bloody sword, and put it into a sheath. And thereby he 
understood that his prayers were heard. Then he did do make there a church 
in the honour of S. Michael, and that castle is yet named the Castle Angel. 
And yet another apparition was in the Mount of Gargan when he appeared 
and gave victory to them of Syponte, which is hallowed the eighth ides of 
July. 

The fourth apparition is that which is in the Gerarchy of the same angels. 
For the first apparition is said Epiphany, that is, the apparition of 
sovereigns, the second is said Hyperphania, that is, the mean apparition, and 
that other is said Hypophania, that is, the most low apparition. And 
Gerarchia is said of gerar, that is, holy, and of archos, that is, a prince, and 
so Gerarchia is to say a holy principate, and every Gerarchia containeth 
three orders of angels. For the sovereign Gerarchia after the assignation of 
S. Denis containeth Cherubim, Seraphim, and the thrones: the middle 
containeth the dominations, the virtues, and the potestates; and the last 
containeth the principates, angels, and archangels. And the ordinance and 
disposition of them may be seen by semblable and like in earthly 


principates. For of the ministers that be about a king, some work 
immediately about the person of the king, as cubiculers, counsellors, and 
the assistants, and they be like unto the order of the first Gerarchia. Some 
there be that have the rule of the realm, some in one province, some in 
another, as be lieutenants, captains of chivalry, and judges, and they be like 
unto the second Gerarchia. And others be assigned to particular offices in 
the divers parts of the realm, as mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, and such other 
less offices, and these be like to the orders of the third Gerarchia. The three 
orders of the first Gerarchia be taken inasmuch as they assist God and be 
converted to him. And thereto be three things necessary, that is to wit, 
sovereign love, and that is as touching the order of seraphim, which be said 
fiery; perfect knowledge, that is touching cherubim, which is as much to 
say as plenitude of science and perpetual fruition or usance; as touching the 
thrones which be said sitting, for God sitteth and resteth in them. The three 
orders of the middle Gerarchia be taken and had inasmuch as they dominate 
and govern the university of people in common. This seigniory and this 
governing is in three things: the first in seigniory and commanding, and that 
appertaineth to the order of domination, which seignioreth above others that 
be lower, and addresseth them in all the ministries divine, and commandeth 
to them all things. And that saith Zechariah, in the fifth chapter, that one 
angel saith to another: Run and speak to the child. Secondly, in doing, and 
this appertaineth to the order of virtues. To whom nothing ne is impossible 
to execute which that is commanded to them, for to them is given power to 
do all things difficult which be pertaining to divine mystery, and therefore it 
is attributed to them to do miracles. Thirdly, in constraining, for to constrain 
the impediments and destourbles, and this appertaineth to the order of the 
potestates. And this is signified in Tobit, where Raphael bound the devil in 
the overest desert. The three orders of the last Gerarchia be taken after that 
they have government and limited. Some of them seigniory and govern in 
one province, and that be they of the order of the principates, like as the 
prince of Persia seignioreth upon the Persians, like as it is read in Daniel in 
the tenth chapter. And some be deputed to the governance of a multitude of 
a city, and they be said archangels, and the other be committed to the 
governance of one person, and they be said angels, and be said to show the 
small things and little, because that their service and ministry is limited unto 
one man. Archangels be said more and greater, for the weal of a multitude 


is better and more worthy than the weal of one man. In the assignation of 
the orders of the first Gerarchia, Gregory accordeth with Dionysius, and 
Bernard also, which is taken about their fruition, which is in burning love as 
touching to Seraphim, in profound cognition as to Cherubim, and in 
perpetual retention as touching the thrones. But they discord in the 
assignation of the middle and last two orders, that is, principates and 
virtues. Gregory and Bernard have another consideration, that is to wit. that 
the middle Gerarchia is in his seigniory or prelacy, and the last is taken in 
his pity or ministration. The prelacy in angels is treble. For angels dominate 
Over spirits angelic, and they be said dominations, and they dominate also 
over good works, and they be said principates, and they dominate over 
devils, and they be said potestates, and the order and the degrees of their 
dignity appeareth in these things. The ministry of them is threefold. Some 
standeth in working, some in teaching, and in teaching, some more and 
some less. The first appertaineth to virtues, the second to archangels, and 
the third to angels. The fifth apparition is it which is read in the History 
Tripartite. There is a place beside Constantinople whereas sometime the 
goddess Vesta was worshipped, but now there is builded a church in the 
honour of S. Michael, and is named Michael’s place. There a man that was 
named Aquiline was taken with a right great fever, moved of red colour, 
and the physicians gave to him, so burning in an ague, a drink, which anon 
he vomited out at his mouth, and what he ate or drank always he vomited 
and casted out, so that he was nigh dead, and did him to be borne to that 
place, and supposed well there to be soon dead or healed. And then S. 
Michael appeared to him and said to him that he should make a confection 
of honey and wine and pepper, and whatsomever he ate he should wet 
therein, and so should he have plein health. Which thing he did, and anon 
he was delivered from his malady, how well that after the judgment of the 
physicians that drink or medicine was contrary to them that be choleric. 
This is had in the History Tripartite. 

Secondly, this solemnity of S. Michael is said victory, and the victory of 
S. Michael is manifold. And also of other angels, the first is that S. Michael 
gave to them of Syponte in this manner. After a certain time that the place 
was found, they of Naples were yet paynims, and ordained their host for to 
fight against them of Syponte and Benevento. And by the counsel of the 
bishop, the christian men took truce for three days that they might fast those 


three days and require their patron S. Michael unto their aid and help. In the 
third night the holy S. Michael appeared to the said bishop and said that 
their prayers were heard, and promised them to have victory, and 
commanded them to run on their enemies at the fourth hour of the day 
without more tarrying. And when they ran against them the mountain of 
Gargan began strongly to tremble and a great tempest arose, so that 
lightning flew about and a dark cloud covered the mountain, so that six 
hundred of their adversaries died of the fiery arrows which came from the 
air. And all the residue of them, that were not slain, left their idolatry and 
submitted them anon to the christian faith. The second victory of S. Michael 
was when he put out of heaven the dragon Lucifer with all his followers. Of 
which is said in the Apocalypse: Factum est prelium magnum, Apocalypsis 
duodecimo. For when Lucifer coveted to be like to God, the archangel 
which bare the banner of the celestial host, came and chased Lucifer out of 
heaven with all them that followed him, and hath inclosed them in dark air 
unto the day of doom. For they be not suffered to dwell in heaven, neither 
in the upper part of the air, because that place is clear and delectable, ne yet 
to be in earth with us, to the end that they should not overmuch tempt ne 
torment us. But they be in the air between heaven and earth, so that when 
they look upward they may behold the joy that they have lost, and have 
thereof great sorrow, and when they look downward they may see the men 
mount up to heaven from whence they fell. Notwithstanding, by the divine 
dispensation they descend oft unto us in earth, as like it hath been showed 
to some holy men. They fly about us as flies, they be innumerable, and like 
flies they fill the air without number. Whereof saith Haymo: As the 
philosophers said, and doctors have opinion, this air is also full of devils 
and of wicked spirits as the sunbeams be full of small motes, which is small 
dust or powder. And how well that they be so many, nevertheless after the 
sentence of Origen, their power ne strength is but right little, and that we 
may overcome them here. And if any of them be overcome of any holy 
man, he may never after tempt a man of that vice of which he is overcome. 
The third victory is that angels have every day of the devils when they fight 
for us against them, and deliver us from their temptations. And they deliver 
us in three manners. First, in refraining the power of the devil, like as it is 
said (Apocalypsis vicesimo), of the angel that bound the devil and sent him 
into abysm, that is the pit of hell; and Tobit, which saith that the angel 


Raphael bound the devil in the outerest desert. And this binding is none 
other thing but the refraining of his puissance and might. Secondly, he 
delivereth us in refraining our covetise, the which thing is in Genesis xxxii. 
chap.: there where he saith that, the angel took the sinew of Jacob, and anon 
it dried up. Thirdly, in impressing in our hearts the memory of the passion 
of our Lord, this is signified Apocalypsis vii., where it is said: Ne will ye 
not grieve ne noye in the earth ne in the sea, ne the trees, till we have 
marked them. Ezechiel saith: The sign of Thau be in the foreheads of the 
people. Thau is made like a headless cross, and they that be marked 
therewith dread not the angel smiting, whereof is said: Upon whom ye see 
Thau, slay them not. The fourth victory is that the archangel Michael shall 
have of Antichrist when he shall slay him. Then Michael, the great prince, 
shall arise, as it is said Danielis xii.: He shall arise for them that be chosen 
as a helper and a protector, and shall strongly stand against Antichrist. And 
after, as the gloss saith: Antichrist shall feign him to be dead, and shall hide 
him three days, and after, he shall appear saying that he is risen from death 
to life, and the devils shall bear him by art magic, and shall mount up into 
the air, and all the people shall marvel and worship him. And at the last he 
shall mount up on the Mount of Olivet, and when he shall be in a pavilion, 
in his siege, entered into that place where our Lord ascended, Michael shall 
come and shall slay him. Of which victory is understood, after S. Gregory, 
that which is said in the Apocalypse. The battle is made in heaven. This 
word of the treble battle in heaven is expounded of the battle that he had 
with Lucifer when he expulsed him out of heaven, and of the battle that he 
had with the devils that torment us. And of this last solemnity is said 
dedication, because on this day the said place in the Mount Gargan was 
dedicate and hallowed of him by revelation. For when they of Syponte were 
returned from the occision of their adversaries, and had so noble victory, yet 
doubted they to enter into the said place and hallow it to the archangel. 
Then the bishop went and asked counsel of Pope Pelagius, and he 
answered: If the church ought to be dedicated, that ought to be on that day 
that the victory was done, and if it please otherwise to S. Michael, men 
ought to require his will thereof. And then the pope, the bishop, and the 
men of the city, fasted three days, and S. Michael appeared to the bishop 
and said: It is no need to you to dedicate and hallow that I have hallowed, 
and commanded that he should enter into that place the next day with the 


people, and should frequent it with prayers, and they should feel that he 
should be a special patron to them. And he gave to them a sign of 
consecration, that was that they should go up thereto by a postern towards 
the east, and they should find there the steps of a man impressed in a marble 
stone. Then the bishop on the morn, and much great people, came to the 
place and entered in, and found a great cave and three altars of which two 
were set toward the south, and the third toward the east much honourably, 
and was covered all about with a red mantle. And when the solemnities of 
the masses were done, and the people had taken holy communion, all 
returned to their proper places, and the bishop left there priests and clerks 
for to sing and say goodly the divine office. And within the said church 
sourdeth clear water and sweet, which the common people drinketh and be 
healed thereby of many diverse maladies. And when the pope heard these 
things he established to hallow this day in the honour of S. Michael and of 
all the holy angels, and to be kept holy through all the world. Fourthly, this 
solemnity is said the Memory of S. Michael, how well that we all solemnise 
this feast in the honour of all the archangels of our Lord. We do the memory 
and the honours generally, and it appertaineth, and is behoveful to us, to 
give to them laud, praising, and honour, by manifold reasons expert, that is 
to wit, for they be our keepers, our ministers, our brethren, our neighbours, 
the bearers of our souls into heaven, and representers of our prayers unto 
God, right noble knights of the king of heaven, and perdurable comforters 
of them that be in heaviness and tribulations. And first we ought to honour 
them for they be our keepers, wherefore we ought to worship them. To 
every man be given two angels, one evil, or to stir him to ill, and one good, 
to keep him. The good angels be deputed to the keeping of men in their 
birth, and after the nativity also, and be always with them when they be full 
grown. And in these three estates is an angel necessary to a man. For when 
he is yet little in the womb he may be dead and be damned. When he is out 
of the womb before he be grown, he may be let from baptism, and when he 
is grown he may be drawn to divers sins. The devil deceiveth them that be 
grown, by fallacy and by hearkening, he flattereth them by delices and 
blandishes, and oppresseth virtue by violence. Therefore it is need that a 
good angel be deputed to the keeping of a man to the end that he address 
and induce man against the fallacy, that he exhort, and summon him to do 
good against fiattering and blandishes, and that he defend him from 


oppression against violence. And the profit of the keeping of the angel to a 
man may be assigned in four manners. The first, that the soul may profit in 
the weal and good of grace, and this doth the angel to the soul in three 
manners. And the first is in to removing all letting to do well and good, and 
that is signified in Exodi duodecimo, where the angel smote all the first 
begotten of Egypt Secondly, in awaking or exciting from sloth and that is 
signified Zacharie quarto: The angel of the Lord hath aroused me as a man 
that is waked out of his sleep. Thirdly, in leading a man in the way of 
penance and bringing again and this is signified in Tobit, in the fifth chapter 
in the angel that led him and brought him again. The second profit that the 
angel doth, is that he fall not into sin, and this doth the angel in three 
manners. First, in letting the evil to be done that it be not done, and this is 
signified in the book of Numbers in the twenty-second chapter. For Balaam, 
which went for to curse Israel, was let of the angel. Secondly, in blaming 
the sin past, that man depart from it, and that is signified in the book of 
Judges in the second chapter, how the angels blamed the children of Israel 
for breaking of the law, wherefor they wept. Thirdly in bringing strength for 
to take away the sin present, and this is signified in Lot, when he was led 
out by force, he, his wife, and his daughters from the city of Sodom, that is 
to wit, from the customance of sin. The third effect and profit is that if he 
fall, that he arise anon again, and this doth the angel in three manners. First, 
in moving a man to contrition, and this is signified in Tobit, in the twelfth 
chapter, where, as he taught Tobias to anoint the eyes of his father with gall, 
that is to understand, contrition of the heart anointeth the eyes of the heart. 
Secondly, in purging lips by confession, and that this is signified in Isaiah, 
the fifth chapter, where the angel purged the lips of Isaiah. Thirdly, in 
enjoying to satisfaction, and that is signified in Luke, fifteenth chapter, that 
saith that greater joy is in heaven of a sinner doing penance than of ninety- 
nine rightful men which need no penance. The fourth profit is that man fall 
not so oft into sin as the devil inciteth him thereto, and this doth he in three 
manners, that is to wit, in refraining the puissance and might of the devil, in 
affeebling the covetise and desire of sin, and in imprinting in our minds the 
passion of our Lord Jesu Christ, of which things it is said tofore. We ought 
to honour them, secondly, for they be our administrators, like as the apostle 
saith, ad Hebreos x. They be spirits of administration, all spirits be sent for 
us. The superiors be sent to the moyens, the moyens be sent to the lowest, 


and the lowest be sent to us, and this sending cometh of the divine bounty. 
And in this sending appeareth how much the divine bounty appertaineth to 
the love of our health. Secondly, of the charity of the angel; for this sending 
appertaineth that it be of ardent charity specially to desire the health of 
others, wherefore Isaiah saith: Lo! I am here Lord, send me forth. And the 
angels may help us because they see that we have need of them, and may 
well overcome the evil spirits and angels, and therefore the law of charity 
angelic requireth that they be sent to us. Thirdly, this sending is needful to 
the need of man, for they be sent to inflame our affection to love, 
wherefore, in sign hereof, it is read that they were sent in a fiery chair. 
Secondly, they be sent to enlumine to understanding unto knowledge, and 
this is signified Apocalypsis x. in the angel which had a book open in his 
hand. Thirdly, they be sent for to strengthen in us all our perfection unto the 
end, and that is signified I Regum xix., where the angel brought to Elijah a 
loaf of bread baked under ashes and a vessel of water, and he ate and 
walked in the strength of that meat unto the mount of God, Oreb. Thirdly, 
they ought to be honoured for they be our brethren and our neighbours, for 
all they that be chosen be taken to the orders of angels, the some unto the 
overeat, and some to the lowest, and some to the middle, for the diversity of 
their merits. And howbeit that the Blessed Virgin be above all, like as S. 
Gregory showeth in his homily. For he saith: There be some that take the 
small things, but yet they leave not to show it to the brethren, and they run 
in the number of angels. And there be they that may take the sovereignties 
of the secrets celestial and show it to others, and these be the archangels 
celestial. And these be the archangels, and be they that make marvellous 
signs and works puissantly, and these be they that with virtues work. And 
some there be that chase away the wicked spirits by the virtue of prayer and 
by strength of their power received of God, and these have their merits with 
the potestates. And there be some that by their virtues mount above the 
merits of them that be chosen, and dominate over the brethren, and sort 
their merit with the principates. And there be some that overcome and 
dominate over all vices in themselves, and they by right be called of the 
world, gods among men. Like as God said to Moses: Lo! I have established 
the god of Pharaoh, and these be with the dominations. And there be some 
that sit in the thrones like presidents and examine the works and deeds of 
others, by whom when holy church is governed, all they that be chosen be 


judged, and these be with the thrones, and be they that with the charity and 
love of God and their neighbour before others be full, and these by their 
merits have taken their sort in the number of cherubim, for cherubim is said 
the plenitude of science, and as Paul saith, the plenitude of the law is love 
and charity. And these be they that, embraced in the burning love of 
supemal contemplation, wish only to be in the desire of their maker. They 
desire nothing of this world, but only be fed in the love of the Lord 
perdurable, they eschew all earthly things, and overpass by thought all 
temporal things. They love, they bum, and rest in that burning love, they 
burn in loving and be inflamed in speaking, and all that ever they touch in 
any manner by word, they make them anon to burn in the love of God. And 
where shall these take their sort but among the number of Seraphim? Hec 
Gregorius; this saith S. Gregory. Fourthly, they ought to be honoured 
because that they be bearers of our souls into Paradise, and this do they in 
three manners. The first, in making ready the way, as Malachi saith in the 
third chapter: Lo! here I send mine angel which shall make ready thy way 
tofore thy face. Secondly, in bearing them to heaven by the way made 
ready, like as it is said in Exodus the four and twentieth chapter: I send to 
thee mine angel which shall keep thee in thy way, and shall bring thee to the 
land which I have promised to thy fathers. Thirdly, in setting them in 
heaven, and hereof saith Luke, cap. xvi. It was done when the beggar died, 
his soul was borne of angels into Abraham’s bosom. Fifthly, they ought to 
be honoured because they be representers of our souls tofore God, and this 
representation is in three manners. First, they represent our prayers tofore 
God, and this saith Tobit the xii. chapter. When thou prayedest with tears 
and buryedest the dead men, I offered thy prayer to our Lord. Secondly, 
they allege for us tofore our Lord, and hereof saith Job the xxxiii. chapter. If 
there were an angel speaking for him and said one of a thousand, that he 
show the equity of the man, our Lord should have mercy and pity on him. 
Also Zechariah primo. And the angel of our Lord answered and said: O 
Lord of all strengths, shalt not thou have pity of Jerusalem and of the cities 
of Judah to whom thou art wroth? This is the seventieth year. Thirdly, they 
show the sentence of God, as it is said in Daniel that the angel Gabriel 
flying said: Sith the beginning of the prayers the word issued out, that is to 
wit, the sentence of God, and I am come for to show it to thee, for thou art a 
man of desires. Of these three things saith Bernard upon the Canticles. The 


angel seeketh moyen between the love and the lover in offering the desires 
and bringing gifts, and moveth her and pleaseth him. Sixthly, they ought to 
be honoured, for they be the right noble knights of the king perdurable, after 
that Job saith in the twenty-fifth chapter: Is not this the noble number of his 
knights? For as we see in the knights of some king, that some of them dwell 
always in the hall of the king, and accompany the king, and sing honour and 
solace to the king, and some others keep the cities and castles of the king, 
and others fight against the enemies of the king, thus is it of the knights of 
Christ. Some be in the hall royal, that is to say in the heaven imperial, and 
accompany always the king of kings, and sing always songs and gladness to 
his honour and glory, saying: Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, blessing, and 
clearness, and wisdom. And the others keep the cities, the towns, the 
castles, and the faubourgs, they be deputed to the keeping of us, keeping the 
state of virgins, of continents, of married people, and the castles of religion, 
whereof Isaiah saith: Upon the walls of Jerusalem I have established 
keepers. Others there be that fight and vanquish the enemies of God, of 
whom it is said in the Apocalypse: There is a battle made in heaven, that is, 
after some exposition in the church militant, Michael and his angels fought 
with the dragon. The seventh and the last they ought to be honoured, 
because they be comforters of them that be in tribulation, and hereof saith 
Zechariah in the first chapter: The angel that spake to me good words were 
words of comfort. And this do they in three manners. First, in comforting 
and strengthening, Danielis decimo. For whereas Daniel fell, the angel of 
our Lord touched him and said: Be not afeard ne dread thee nothing, peace 
be to thee, comfort thyself and be boystous. Secondly, in keeping from 
impatience, and this saith David: He hath commanded his angels to keep 
thee in all thy ways. Thirdly, in refreshing and lessing that tribulation, and 
that is signified in Daniel, the third chapter, there whereas the angel of our 
Lord descended in the furnace with three children, and made the middle of 
the furnace as it had been a wind blowing with a soft dew. By these 
ensamples we may understand that we ought to give honour to the holy 
company of angels, and to pray them to keep us in this wretched life from 
our enemies the devil, the world, and the flesh, that after, when we shall 
depart, they present our souls unto Almighty God in heaven, there to dwell 
and 


abide sempiternally with them, quod ipse prestatur, 
qui sine fine vivit et regnat in secula seculorum. Amen. 


Jerome 


Jeronimus is said of gerar, that is holy, and of nemus, that is to say a wood. 
And so Jerome is as much to say as a holy wood. Or it is said of norma, that 
is to say law, whereof is said in his legend that Jerome is interpreted a holy 
law. He was farforth holy, that is to say firm or clean or dyed of blood, or 
deputed to holy usage, like as vessels of the temple be said holy for they be 
ordained to holy usage. He was holy, that is to say steadfast, in holy work 
by long perseverance, he was clean in mind by purity, he was dyed in blood 
by thinking of the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ, he was deputed to holy 
usage by the exposition of holy Scripture, he was said a holy wood by the 
conversation that he sometimes did and abode in the wood. And he was said 
law for the rules of his discipline which he taught to his monks, or because 
he expounded and interpreted the holy law and Scripture. Jerome also is 
interpreted the vision of beauty or judging words. There is beauty manifold. 
First is spiritual, which is in the soul. Second, moral, which is in honesty of 
manners. The third is intellectual, which is in the angels. The fourth is 
substantial, which is divine. The fifth is heavenly, which is in the country of 
saints. This five-fold beauty had S. Jerome in himself. For he had spiritual 
in diversity of virtues; the moral had he in the honesty of his life; he had 
intellectual in the excellence of purity; he had the substantial in burning 
charity; he had the celestial in the perdurable and excellent clearness or 
clarte. He judged the speeches and words, his own well examined in clearly 
pronouncing, the others being true in confirming, the false condemning and 
confusing, and the doubtful in expounding. 

Jerome was the son of a noble man named Eusebius, bom of the town 
Stridon, which is in the utter end of Dalmatia and of Pannonia. He, being 
yet a child, went to Rome and was there taught in letters of Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew. He had for his teacher in grammar Donatus, in rhetoric 
Victorinus, the orator, and he was day and night occupied, and exercised 
himself in divine Scriptures, which he drew covetously, and after shed it out 


abundantly. And as he writeth in an epistle to Eustochius, that on a time as 
he read on a day Plato, and in the night Tully desirously, because that the 
book of the prophets pleased him not, he was about mid-Lent taken with a 
sudden and burning fever, that all his body was cold, in such wise that there 
was no vital heat save a little which he felt in his breast. And as the 
exequies for his death were making ready, he was suddenly brought to the 
judgment of God, and there he was demanded of what condition he was, 
and he answered boldly that he was a christian man. And the judge said: 
Thou liest, thou art a Ciceronian, and no christian man, whereas thy treasure 
is, there is thy heart. Then S. Jerome was still and said nothing, and anon 
then the judge commended that he should be sore beaten. Then he cried and 
said: Have mercy on me, Lord, have mercy on me. Then they that were 
assisting our Lord prayed him that he would forgive this young man his 
trespass. And he then began to swear and say: Lord, if ever I read or hear 
more secular books, I shall forsake thee. And with the words of this promise 
and oath he was let go, and anon he revived. And then he saw himself all 
bewept. And of the strokes of the beatings that he received tofore the throne 
of our Lord, the tokens of the strokes and lashes were seen on his shoulders 
right horrible and great. And from then forthon he became good, and read 
divine books with as great study as ever he had read the books of poetry and 
of paynims. And when he was nine-and-twenty years old he was ordained 
cardinal priest in the church of Rome. And when Liberius was dead all the 
people cried to have S. Jerome sovereign priest. And when he began to 
blame the jollity and lavish life of some clerks and monks, they had 
indignation and despite of him, and lay in a wait to hurt and slander him. 
And as John Beleth saith: They scorned and mocked him by the clothing of 
a woman. For on a night when he arose to matins, as he was accustomed, he 
found a woman’s clothing Iying by his bed which his enemies had laid 
there. And he weeping that they had been his own, did them on, and so 
clothed came in to the church, and this did they that had envy at him 
because others should ween that he had a woman in his chamber. And when 
he saw that, he eschewed their woodness and went unto Gregory 
Nazianzen, bishop of Constantinople. And when he had learned of him the 
holy Scripture and holy letters, he went into desert, where, what, and how 
much he suffered for Christ’s sake, he recounted to Eustochium, and said 
that when he was in that great desert and waste wilderness, which is so 


burnt by the sun that it gave to the monks a right dry habitacle, I supposed 
me then to be at Rome among the delices, and my members scalded, burnt, 
made dry and black like to the skin of a Morian or an Ethiopian, and I was 
always in tears and weepings. And when the very sleep came and oppressed 
me against which I oft repugned, then I laid my dried bones on the bare 
earth. Of meats and drink I speak not, for they that were sick used only cold 
water, and for to take any thing boiled or roasted, it was to them lechery. 
And yet nevertheless I was oft fellow unto scorpions and wild beasts, and 
yet the carols of maidens and the embracements of lechery grew in my cold 
body and in my flesh, wherefore I wept continually, and for to adaunt and 
subdue my proud flesh I rose at midnight all the week long, joining oft the 
night with the day, and I ceased not to beat my breast, praying our Lord to 
render to me the peaceable peace of my flesh. And I also doubted my 
proper cell as fearing my conceits and thoughts, wherefore I went and 
departed wroth, and revenging myself, passed alone through the sharp and 
thick deserts. And as our Lord is witness, after many weepings and tears, it 
seemed to me that I was among the company of angels, this during four 
years. 

Then his penance thus done, he returned to the town of Bethlehem, where 
as a wise and a prudent beast he offered himself to abide by the crib of our 
Lord. And then his holy Bible, which with study he had translated, and 
other books he read, and led the day forth with fasting unto even. And there 
he assembled many disciples unto him for to Iabour there in his holy 
purpose, and abode there in the translation of holy Scripture fifty-five years 
and six months, and remained a pure virgin unto the end of his life. And 
how well that it be said in his legend that he was ever a virgin, yet 
nevertheless he wrote of himself to Palmatian: I bear virginity into heaven, 
not for that I have virginity, but for I marvel more that I have it not. Then at 
the last he being weary for to travail, lay down in his bed wherover hung a 
cord on a beam, whereon he laid and held his hands for to lift up himself 
that he might do the service of God as much as he might. 

On a day towards even Jerome sat with his brethren for to hear the holy 
lesson, and a lion came halting suddenly in to the monastery, and when the 
brethren saw him, anon they fled, and Jerome came against him as he 
should come against his guest, and then the lion showed to him his foot 
being hurt. Then he called his brethren, and commanded them to wash his 


feet and diligently to seek and search for the wound. And that done, the 
plant of the foot of the lion was sore hurt and pricked with a thorn. Then 
this holy man put thereto diligent cure, and healed him, and he abode ever 
after as a tame beast with them. Then S. Jerome saw that God had sent him 
to them, not only for the health of his foot, but also for their profit, and 
joined to the lion an office, by the accord of his brethren, and that was that 
he should conduct and lead an ass to his pasture which brought home wood, 
and should keep him going and coming, and so he did. For he did that 
which he was commanded, and led the ass thus as a herdsman, and kept him 
wisely going and coming, and was to him a right sure keeper and defender, 
and always at the hour accustomed he and the ass came for to have their 
refection and for to make the ass to do the work accustomed. 

On a time it happed that the ass was in his pasture, and the lion slept fast, 
and certain merchants passed by with camels and saw the ass alone, and 
stole him and led him away. And anon after, the lion awoke and when he 
found not his fellow, he ran groaning hither and thither, and when he saw 
that he could not find him he was much sorrowful and durst not come in, 
but abode at the gate of the church of the monastery, and was ashamed that 
he came without the ass. And when the brethren saw that he was come more 
late than he was wont, and without the ass, they supposed that by constraint 
of hunger he had eaten the ass, and would not give to him his portion 
accustomed, and said to him: Go and eat that other part of the ass that thou 
hast devoured, and fill thy gluttony. And because they doubted, and they 
would wit if he had so eaten, they went to the pastures of the town to see if 
they could have any demonstrance of the death of the ass, and they found 
nothing, and returned and told it to Jerome, and then he commanded them 
to enjoin him to do the office of the ass. Then they hewed down bushes and 
boughs and laid upon him, and he suffered it peaceably. And on a day when 
he had done his office, he went out to the fields and began to run hither and 
thither desiring to know what was done to his fellow, and saw from far 
merchants that came with camels charged and laden, and the ass going 
tofore them. It was the manner of that region that when the people went far 
with camels, they had an ass or a horse going tofore with a cord about his 
neck for to conduct the better the camels. And when the lion knew the ass, 
with a great roaring he ran on them so terribly that all the merchants fled, 
and he so feared the camels with beating the earth with his tail that, he 


constrained them to go straight unto the cell with all their charge and lading. 
And when the brethren saw this they told it to Jerome, and he said: 
Brethren, wash the feet of our guests and give them meat, abide ye the will 
of our Lord hereupon. And then the lion began to run joyously throughout 
all the monastery, as he was wont to do, and kneeled down to every brother 
and fawned them with his tail, like as he had demanded pardon of the 
trespass that he had done. And S. Jerome, which knew well what was to 
come, said to his brethren: Go and make ye ready all things necessary for 
guests that be coming to us. And as he thus said, there came to him a 
messenger, saying to him that there were guests at the gate that would speak 
with the abbot. And as soon as they were come they kneeled to the abbot, 
and required of him pardon. And he raised and made them to stand up 
goodly, and commanded them to take their own good, and not to take away 
other men’s. And then they prayed the holy saint that he would take the half 
of their oil, and he refused it. And at the last he commanded to take a 
measure of oil, and then they promised that they should bring every year a 
measure of oil to that church, and their heirs after them. 

It was anciently the custom that whosomever would might sing in the 
church, so that Theodosius the emperor, as John Beleth saith, required and 
prayed Damasus the pope that he would commit to some wise man of the 
church to ordain the office and ordinal of the church. And then he knew 
well that Jerome was a man that knew the languages of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, and in all science, and committed to him the said sovereign office. 
And then Jerome divided the psalter by ferias, and to every feria a nocturn 
proper be assigned, and established in the end of every psalm to be said: 
Gloria petri. And after, he ordained reasonably to be sung the epistles and 
gospels, and all other things appertaining, save the song which he sent from 
Bethlehem unto the pope. Which all was approved and ratified of him and 
of the cardinals for to be used perpetually and so confirmed. 

After this, in the mouth of the spelunke or cave in which our Lord lay, he 
did do make his monument or sepulture. And when he had accomplished 
eighty-eight years and six months he was there buried. In what reverence S. 
Austin had him in, it appeareth in his epistles that he sent to him, in one of 
the which he wrote in this manner: To his right dear friend; most best 
beloved and most clean in observing and embracing of chastity, unto 
Jerome, Austin, etc. And in another place he writeth thus of him: S. Jerome, 


priest, learned in letters of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and in holy writings 
approved unto his last age, of whom the nobleness of his fair eloquence 
hath resplended from the east unto the west, like unto the clearness of the 
sun. Prosper saith also of him in his Chronicles: Jerome, priest, was in 
Bethlehem sometime, clear to all the world, of noble engine, and lived in 
translating and writing of holy Scripture, and with high and noble study 
served the universal church. He said also of himself to Albigen: I never 
enforced me so much from mine infancy as for to eschew a swelling 
courage and enhanced head, and calling against him the hate of God. And 
ever I have dreaded the sure things, and have entended with all my heart to 
the monastery and to hospitality and have received gladly all comers save 
heretics, and have washed their feet. Isidore saith thus in the book of 
Etymology: Jerome was wise in three languages, whose interpretation is 
taken tofore other, for it is more holding and clear by words and it is 
interpreted of a very christian. It is written also of Jerome in the dialogue of 
Severus, disciple of S. Martin, which was in his time: Jerome without the 
merit of the faith and dowry of virtues is not only instruct in letters of Latin, 
but in Greek and Hebrew, so that none ought to be compared to him in 
every science, the which had war perpetual against the wicked men. The 
heretics hated him for he left never to impugn against them, the clerks hated 
him, for he reproved their sins and their life. But plainly good men loved 
him and marvelled of him, for they that deemed him a heretic were mad. He 
was all in lessons, all in books, he never rested day ne night but always read 
or wrote. Hec Severus. And like as it appeareth by these words, and also he 
witnesseth himself, he suffered many persecutors and detractors, which 
persecutions he suffered patiently and goodly, as it appeared in an epistle 
that he sent to Assela: I give thankings to our Lord God that I am worthy 
that the world hate me, and that wicked men and janglers hold me for evil. 
For I know well that men come to heaven by the defaming of wicked men 
more than by good renomee, and I would that the company of miscreants 
should pursue and persecute me for the name and right of our Lord. My will 
is that the reproof of the world arise more fervently against me so that I 
might deserve to be praised of our Lord, and that I may hope the reward of 
his promise. Temptation is desirous and agreeable whose merit in resisting 
is to be hoped reward of Christ in heaven. Ne the cursing ne malediction is 


not grievous which is changed into divine laud and praising. He died about 
the year of our Lord three hundred and eighty-eight. 


St. Remigius 


Remigius is said of remige that is a boatman or a rower. Or it is said of 
remis, which be instruments by which the ship is rowed and conducted, and 
of gyon, that is to say wrestling. He governed the church and kept it from 
peril of wreck, and brought it to the port of heaven. And for the church he 
wrestled against the assaults of the devil. 

S. Remigius converted to the faith the king and the people of France. The 
king had a wife named Clotilde, which was christian, and she enforced her 
much to convert her husband to the christian faith, but she might not. And 
when she had a child she would have christened him, but the king defended 
it to her. And she rested not till at the last the king granted that it should be 
christian, and after that it was christened, it died anon. Then said the king: 
Now it appeareth well that Christ is a vile God, for because he may not 
keep him which in his faith should have been enhanced in my kingdom 
after me. And she said to him: Now feel I well that I am loved of my God 
because he hath received the first fruit of my womb; he hath enhanced to a 
better kingdom my son, and to reign perpetually without end, which is 
much better than thy kingdom is. And soon after she conceived again, and 
had a fair son, whom with great prayers she baptized as she did the first, but 
anon after, he was sick, so that they had no hope of his life. And then the 
king said to his wife: Certainly this is a feeble god which may not conserve, 
ne keep none that is baptized in his name, and if thou hadst a thousand and 
didst them to be baptized, all should perish. Yet nevertheless the child 
revived and was whole, so that he reigned after his father, and the faithful 
queen enforced her to bring her husband to the faith, but he refused it in all 
manners. 

It is said in that other feast which is after the Epiphany, how the king was 
converted to the faith. And the foresaid king Clovis, when he was 
christened, said that he would give to S. Remigius, for to endow his church, 
as much land as he might go about whilst he slept at mid-day, and so it was 


done. But there was a man which had a mill within the circuit which S. 
Remigius had closed. And as S. Remigius went about it the milner put him 
out with great indignation and great despite. And S. Remigius said to him 

Friend, have no disdain and let it not be too hard if we have also this mill 
with that other. Nevertheless the milner put him out, and anon the wheel of 
the mill began to turn contrary, and then the milner cried after S. Remigius 
and said: Servant of God, come and let us have the mill together. And S. 
Remigius said: Nay, it shall neither be mine nor thine, and anon the earth 
opened and swallowed in all the mill. 

And S. Remigius knew by the spirit of prophecy and by the will of God, 
that a great famine should come, and assembled in a town great plenty of 
wheat. And the drunken villains of the town mocked and scorned him of his 
providence, and set the garners afire. And when he knew it he came thither, 
and because he was cold for age and his last time approached fast, he sat 
down by the fire and warmed him, and said with a peaceable heart: The fire 
is always good. Nevertheless they that made that fire, and all the men of 
their lineage, were broken in their members and the women gouty. And this 
endured in the same town unto the time of Charles, which chased and made 
them go their way, and so disperpled them. 

And it is to be known that the feast of S. Remigius that is hallowed in 
January, is the feast of his blessed death and disposition, and this is the feast 
of the translation of his blessed body. For when, after his death, the holy 
body should have been brought to the church of S. Timothy and 
Apollinarius with the shrine, and came nigh unto the church of S. 
Christopher, it began to weigh so much that they might not move it from 
thence in no manner. At the last they prayed our Lord that he would 
vouchsafe to show them if it were his will that the body should be buried in 
that church, whereas no relics rest. And then anon they took up the body 
lightly enough and buried him there honourably. And many miracles were 
there showed, so that they enlarged and made the church more ample and 
large. 

And then they made an oratory behind the altar, and would have dolven 
for to have laid the body in that oratory, but they could not move it in no 
manner. Then they watched, and prayed unto our Lord, and at midnight they 
fell all asleep, and on the morn they found the sepulchre with the body in 
the place, which angels had borne thither while they slept. And this was the 


kalends of October which afterwards by long time on the same day, it was 
translated into a feretre or shrine of silver. He flourished about the year of 
our Lord four hundred and ninety. 


St. Logier 


Leodegarius or Logier is said of leos, that is to say, people, and of ganos, 
that is to say, angel. Logier was angel of the people. For an angel is 
properly light, and is a messenger for to show the people good works. And 
so he showed to the people tofore the deed how he and Ebroinus should 
finish their lives. 

Logier when he shone and resplended in all virtue he deserved to be 
bishop of Autun. Clotaire was dead. He was much grieved for the cure and 
charge of the realm, and by the will of God and counsel of the princes he 
crowned Childeric, yet young, to be king. But Ebroinus would have made 
Theodoric, brother of Childeric, king, not for the profit of the realm, but 
because he was put out of his power and was hated of all the people, and 
doubted the ire of the king and of the princes, and therefore he required of 
the king licence for to enter into religion, and the king granted it to him. 
Then the king did hold his brother Theodoric in guard that he should 
machine nothing against the realm. And by the holiness and providence of 
the good bishop Logier all the people were in joy and in peace. 

And soon after, the king being impaired by evil counsel was moved in 
wrath against this holy bishop, servant of God, and sought means 
ententively how he might convenably put him to death. But Logier suffered 
all goodly, and reputed his enemies like as his friends, and did so much 
toward the king, that on Easter-day he should sing mass in the city, whereof 
he was bishop. And that day it was told to him that the king should perform 
that night all that he had treated for his death, but he ne doubted nothing, 
but dined that day with the king at his own table. And then he fled his 
persecutor in such manner that he went to the monastery of Luxen, there, 
serving our Lord, in which Ebroinus there was hid in the habit of a monk, 
and also served him in great charity. And a while after the king died, and 
Theodoric was enhanced into the reign. For which thing the blessed S. 
Logier, moved by the weeping and tears of the people, and constrained by 


the commandment of his abbot, returned unto his see in his city. But 
Ebroinus anon renounced his religion, and was ordained steward of the 
king. And howbeit that he was evil tofore, yet he was worse after, and 
studied how he might bring Logier to death, and sent knights for to take 
him. And when the blessed Logier knew it he would have escaped from the 
woodness and malice. And as he issued out of the town in the habit of a 
bishop, he was taken of the knights, which anon put out his eyes. And then 
two years after, S. Logier with Guerin his brother, whom Ebroinus had 
exiled, were brought unto the palace of the king. And as Ebroinus mocked 
the bishop, they answered wisely and peaceably. Notwithstanding, that 
wicked man Ebroinus sent Guerin for to be stoned to death with stones, and 
made the bishop to be led all the night barefoot upon sharp stones, on which 
the water ran fast. And when he heard that he prayed God in his torments, 
he made to cut out the tongue of his head, and after to keep in prison, for to 
make him suffer new torments. But for all that he lost never his speech, but 
entended to preach and exhortation as well as he might, and said tofore how 
he and Ebroinus should die, and when. Then a great light in manner of a 
crown environed his head, which much people saw, and some demanded 
him what thing it was, and he kneeled down and made his prayers, yielding 
graces to God, and admonished all them that were there that they should 
change their life into a better. And when Ebroinus heard that, he had great 
envy at him, and sent four men for to smite off his head. And when they led 
him forth, he said to them: It is no need to you to labour any more, but fulfil 
ye here the desire of him that sent you. And then three of them had so great 
pity of him that they kneeled down and required pardon, and the fourth 
smote off his head, which anon was ravished of the devil, and being thrown 
in the fire, ended his life miserably. 

Then two years after Ebroinus heard that God showed many miracles for 
his blessed saint, and the renomee of it shone over all, and he was 
tormented with cursed envy, and sent thither a knight to weet the truth, and 
to return and tell to him. And when the knight came thither, he proudly 
smote the tomb with his foot, and said: An evil death may he have that saith 
and believeth that this dead body may do miracles. And anon he was 
ravished of the devil and died suddenly, and the saint was the more 
worshipped by his death. And when Ebroinus heard this, he was then more 
tormented with malice of envy, and enforced to quench the fame of the holy 


saint. But after the saying tofore of the saint he feloniously slew himself 
with a sword. And this holy bishop S. Logier suffered death about the year 
of our Lord six hundred and eighty, in the time of Constantine the fourth. 


St. Francis, first beginner of the friars minor 


Francis was first named John, but after his name was changed and was 
called Francis. The cause of changing of his name was manifold. First, for 
the reason of his marvellous changing, for it is known that he received of 
God by miracle the French tongue, and it is said in his legend that when he 
was replenished of the grace of God, and of the ardour of the Holy Ghost he 
pronounced out burning words in French. Secondly, by the reason to 
publish his office, whereof is said in his legend that, the divine providence 
gave to him that name, because of his singular and inaccustomed name, the 
opinion of his mystery might be known throughout all the world. Thirdly, 
by reason of his office in effect, whereupon was given to understand that by 
him and by his sons he should make many servants of the devil and bond to 
sin, free. Fourthly, by reason of great courage and magnanimity of heart. 
For Frenchmen be said of fierceness, for in them is natural fierceness and 
great courage of heart. Fifthly, by reason of virtuosity in speaking, for his 
word carved away the vices like an axe. Sixthly, by reason that he chased 
away commonly the devils. Seventhly, by reason of honesty in his 
conversation, and of perfection of work. And it is said that some signs that 
were borne in Rome tofore the consuls, which were in terror of the people 
and in worship, were called Franciscas. 

Francis, servant and friend of Almighty God, was born in the city of 
Assisi, and was made a merchant unto the twenty-fifth year of his age, and 
wasted his time by living vainly, whom our Lord corrected by the scourge 
of sickness, and suddenly changed him into another man, so that he began 
to shine by the spirit of prophecy. For on a time he with other men of 
Perugia was taken prisoner, and were put in a cruel prison, where all the 
others wailed and sorrowed, and he only was glad and enjoyed. And when 
they had reproved him thereof, he answered: Know ye, said he, that I am 
joyful, for I shall be worshipped as a saint through all the world. 


On a time he went to Rome because of devotion, and he took off all his 
clothes and clad him with the clothes of a beggar, and sat among the poor 
men tofore the church of S. Peter, and as one of them, begged and ate 
eagerly with them, and much oftener would have done, but the shame of 
being known of people letted him. The old enemy the devil enforced him to 
let him of his holy purpose, and showed to him a woman monstrous and 
horribly disfigured, crookbacked and lame, which was in that city, and he 
said to him if he left not that he had enterprised, he would make him 
semblable and like unto her. But he was comforted of our Lord, which 
heard a voice saying to him: Francis, take these bitter things for the sweet, 
and despise thyself if thou desire to know me. 

On a time he met a leper whom naturally men abhor, but he remembered 
him of the word that was said of God, and ran to him and kissed him, and 
anon the lazar vanished away, wherefore he went to the habitation of the 
lazars and kissed devoutly their hands, and gave to them money, and let 
them have no need of such as he might do. 

On a time he entered into the church of S. Damian for to make his 
prayers, and the image of Jesu Christ spake unto him and said: Francis, go 
and repair my house which is all destroyed as thou seest. And from that 
hour the soul of him liquefied, and the passion of Jesu Christ was 
marvellously infixed in his heart. And then he did great pain, and was busy 
in repairing the church, and sold all that he had, and gave the money thereof 
to a priest, and he durst not receive it for fear of his parents and kin. Then 
he, casting it away tofore the priest as dust, setting not thereby, wherefore 
he was taken of his father and bound, and he restored to him his money, and 
resigned also his clothes, and so naked he fled to our Lord, and clad him 
with hair. And then the blessed Francis went unto a simple man, whom he 
took instead of his father, and prayed him that like as his father doubled on 
him his curses, that in contrary he should bless him. His own brother 
germane seeing him in a winter time have on him but foul and few clothes, 
and that he trembled for cold and was entending to his prayers, said to his 
fellow: Go to Francis and say to him that he sell to thee a pennyworth of his 
sweat. And when he heard it he answered with a glad cheer: I will sell it 
unto my Lord God. On a day he heard in the church that which our Lord 
said to his disciples when he sent them to preach, and anon he addressed 
him with all his might to do and keep all those things; he did off his hosen 


and shoon from his feet and clad him with a foul coat, and took a cord for 
his girdle. He went on a time in a snow by a wood, and was taken by 
thieves, and they demanded him what he was, and he said that he was the 
messenger of God, and anon they took him and cast him in the snow, saying 
to him: Lie there, thou villain messenger of God. Many noble and unnoble 
clerks and laymen had despised the world and begun to follow him, and the 
holy father enseigned and taught them the perfection of the gospel, which 
was for to be in poverty, and that they should go by the way of simpleness. 
He wrote then a rule, after the gospel, to himself and his brethren, had and 
to be had, which Pope Innocent confirmed. And from then forthon he began 
to spread more ardently the seeds of the Word of God, and went about cities 
and castles by a fervent and marvellous desire. There was a friar which 
seemed outward of marvellous holiness, and kept silence so straitly that he 
would not be shriven by words but by signs, and every man praised him as 
a saint. This holy man Francis came thither and said: Leave ye brethren to 
praise him, for I shall not yet praise him lest it be by feigntise of the devil, 
let him be warned to be shriven twice in the week by word and speaking, 
and if he do it not, this is but temptation of the devil and fraudulous deceit. 
And then the friars warned him so to do, and he put his finger to his mouth, 
and shook his head, and showed that in no wise he would confess him. And 
anon after he returned again to worldly life as a hound to his vomit, and 
went out of his order, and finished his life in sinful acts and works. 

On a time S. Francis was weary of going, and rode upon an ass, and his 
fellow, one Leonard of Assisi, was also weary of going, and S. Francis 
began to think thus and to say in himself: His kin and my kin were not like, 
and incontinent he alighted down, and said to the friar: It appertaineth not to 
me to ride and thee to go afoot, for thou art more noble than I am. And the 
friar was abashed, and kneeled down and required pardon. 

On a time, as he passed by a place, a noble lady ran so hastily against him 
that she might not speak for weariness, and he asked of her what she would. 
And she said: Pray for me, father, for I may not perform the purpose of 
health which I have begun, for my husband, which letteth me, doth to me 
many adversities in the service of God. And he said to her: Go thy way, 
daughter, for thou shalt have anon comfort of him, and say to thine 
husband, in God’s name and mine, that now is the time of health, and 
hereafter shall be time of equity and right. And when she had said so to her 


husband, the man was suddenly changed and avowed to God continence 
and chastity. 

On a time a poor labourer was almost lost in a wood for thirst. and this 
holy saint impetred a fountain by his prayers. He said on a time to a friar, 
that was familiar with him, this secret which was showed to him by the 
Holy Ghost. There is a servant of God living in the world on this day, for 
whose sake, as long as he shall live, our Lord shall suffer no famine among 
the people. But without doubt it is said that, when he was dead all that 
condition was changed to the contrary, for after his blessed death he 
appeared to the same friar and said to him: Lo! now is the famine come, 
which as long as I lived upon earth, our Lord would not suffer to come. 

On an Easter day the friars Greek that were in desert had laid their table 
more curiously than in another time, and had made ready the glasses and set 
them on the board. And when S. Francis saw that he anon withdrew him, 
and set on his head the hat of a poor man which was there, and bare his staff 
in his hand, and went out and abode at the gate. And when the friars ate at 
dinner, he cried at the door that they should give for the love of God an 
alms to a poor sick man. Then the poor man was called in and entered and 
sat down alone upon the earth, and set his dish in the dust, which when the 
friars saw they were abashed and were sore aghast. And he said to them: I 
see the table arrayed and adorned, and I know well that it is not for poor 
men that seek their meat from door to door. 

He loved poverty in himself and in all others, so that he always called 
poverty his lady, but when he saw one more poor than himself he had 
thereof envy, and doubted to be overcome of him. On a day he saw a poor 
woman and he showed her to his fellow and said: The poverty of this 
woman doth to us shame, and reproveth strongly our poverty, for, for my 
riches I have chosen my lady poverty, and she shineth more in this woman 
than in me. 

When on a time a poor man passed tofore him, and the holy man was 
moved with inward compassion, his fellow said to him: Though this man be 
poor, peradventure there is not a richer of his will in all the province. Then 
S. Francis said to him anon: Despoil thee of thy coat and give it to the poor 
man, and knowledge thyself culpable and kneel down to his feet, to whom 
anon he obeyed and did so. 


On a time three women like of visage and all things, and of habit, entered 
and met him, and saluted in this manner: Welcome my lady poverty, and 
anon they vanished away and were no more seen. 

On a time as he came to the city of Arezzo, and a mortal battle was 
moved in the city, this holy man saw within the burgh, on the ground, the 
devils making joy and were glad. Then he called his fellow named Silvester, 
and said to him: Go to the gate of the city and command to these devils in 
God’s name, that is Almighty, that they go out of the city. Then he went 
hastily and cried strongly: All ye devils depart from hence in the name of 
God and by the commandment of Francis our Father. And they went away, 
and then the citizens anon became to accord. 

The foresaid Sylvester when he was yet a secular priest saw in his sleep a 
golden cross issue out of the mouth of S. Francis, of the which the over end 
touched heaven and the arms of the cross stretched forth from that one to 
that other part of the world. Then this priest had compunction and left the 
world, and followed perfectly this holy man Francis. And on a time as this 
holy man was in prayer, the devil called him thrice by his own name, and 
when the holy man had answered him, he said: None in this world is so 
great a sinner, but if he convert him our Lord would pardon him, but who 
that slayeth himself by hard penance shall never find mercy. And anon this 
holy man knew by the revelation the fallacy and deceit of the fiend, how he 
would have withdrawn him for to do well. And when the devil saw that he 
might not prevail against him, he tempted him by grievous temptation of the 
flesh, and when this holy servant of God felt that, he despoiled him of his 
clothes and beat himself right hard with a hard cord, saying: Thus, brother 
ass, it behoveth thee to remain and to be beaten; and when the temptation 
departed not, he went out and plunged himself in the snow all naked, and 
made seven great balls of snow and purposed to have taken them into his 
body and said: This greatest is thy wife, and of these four, two be thy 
daughters, and two thy sons, and the other twain, that one thy chamberer, 
and that other thy varlet or yeoman; haste thee and clothe them, for they all 
die for cold, and if thy business that thou hast about them grieve thee sore, 
then serve our Lord perfectly. And anon the devil departed from them all 
confused, and S. Francis returned again into his cell glorifying God. 

And as he dwelled on a time with Leo the cardinal of S. Cross, in a night 
the devils came to him and beat him right grievously. Then he called his 


fellow and said to him: These be devils, jailers of our Lord, whom he 
sendeth to punish the excesses, but I can remember me of none offences 
that I have done, but by the mercy of God I have washed them away by 
satisfaction. But peradventure he hath sent me them because he will not 
suffer me to fall, because I dwell in the courts of great lords, which thing 
peradventure engendereth not good suspection to my right poor brethren, 
which suppose I abound in delices. And early in the morning he arose and 
departed thence. 

On a time, as he was in his prayers, he saw upon the covering of the 
house assemblies and companies of devils which ran hither and thither with 
great noise, and he went out, and signed him with the sign of the cross, and 
said: I say to you in the name of Almighty God that ye devils do to my body 
all that is suffered to you to do, and I shall suffer it patiently. For I have no 
greater enemy than my body, and ye shall avenge me of mine adversary, 
whiles ye take on it vengeance by my life. Then they vanished away all 
confused. 

There was a friar which was fellow of S. Francis was on a time ravished, 
and saw in spirit the glorious place in heaven, wherein he saw, among other 
seats, a right noble seat, shining of more noble glory than all the others. 
And as he marvelled for whom this noble seat was kept, he heard that it was 
said that this seat belonged sometime to one of the princes that fell, and is 
now made ready to the meek and humble Francis. 

And when S. Francis issued from his prayers, that friar demanded him: 
Father, what weenest thou of thyself? And he said: I ween that I am greatest 
of all sinners. And anon the spirit came into the heart of the friar and said: 
Behold what was the vision that thou sawest, for humility shall lift up the 
most meek man unto the seat lost by pride. 

This holy man S. Francis saw in a vision above him, Seraphin crucified, 
the which emprinted in him the signs of his crucifying, that him seemed that 
he was crucified, and that in his hands, his feet, and in his side, him seemed 
were the sign of the wounds of the crucifying, but he did hide these tokens 
as much as he might, that no man should see them. And yet nevertheless 
some saw them in his life, and at his death they were seen of many, and 
were showed by many miracles that those signs were true. Of which 
miracles twain shall suffice for to be set here. There was a man named 
Rogier, and was in Apulia tofore the image of S. Francis, and began to think 


and say: May this be true that this man was so ennobled by such miracle, or 
was this an illusion or an invention dissimuled of his brethren the friars? 
And as he thought this, he heard suddenly a sound like as a quarel had been 
shot out of an arbalaste or a crossbow, and he felt him grievously hurt in his 
left hand, but there appeared no hurt in his glove, and then he took off his 
glove, and saw in the palm of his hand a wound as it had been of an arrow, 
out of which wound there issued so great pain of ache and burning, that 
almost he died for sorrow and pain. And then he repented him, and said that 
he believed right verily the signs and tokens of S. Francis; and when he had 
prayed by two days S. Francis by his holy signs and stigmata, he was anon 
delivered of his pain and made all whole. 

In the realm of Castile there was a man devout to S. Francis which went 
on a time to compline to the church of S. Francis. And men lay in await for 
to slay him, and instead of another man he was taken by error and 
ignorance, and was wounded and left as half dead; and after, the cruel 
murderer stuck his sword in his throat, and left it therein, and might not 
draw it out, but went his way. And then men cried and ran hither and 
thither, and the man was bewailed like as he had been dead. And when they 
rang to matins at midnight at the church of the friars, the wife of the man 
began to cry: Arise up, sire, and go to matins, for the bell calleth thee. And 
anon he lifted up his hand to show that some man should take away the 
sword from his throat, and anon in the sight of them all the sword sprang 
out afar as it had been thrown of a strong champion, and anon the man 
arose perfectly whole, and said that S. Francis came to him and joined his 
stigmatas to my wounds, and anointed them with the sweetness of his signs 
and sewed them together marvellously by his touching. And when he would 
have gone, I showed him that he should take away the sword for else I 
should not con speak, and anon he took it out, and threw it away far from 
him, and healed me with touching my throat with his signs. 

The two clerks, great luminaries of the world, that is to say S. Dominic 
and S. Francis, were in the city of Rome tofore the Lord Hostience, which 
afterward was pope of Rome. And this bishop said to them: Wherefore 
make ye not of your friars bishops and prelates, which should prevail more 
by teaching and example giving? And there was long contention between 
them who should first answer, and humility overcame Francis that he would 
not speak tofore that other, and then S. Dominic humbly obeyed and said: 


Sire, our brethren be lifted up in good degree if they know it, and I shall 
never suffer to my power that ever they shall hope to have any higher 
dignity. After that answered S. Francis: Sire, my brethren be called minors, 
because they would not be made greater. And the blessed S. Francis full of 
right great simplicity admonished and warned all creatures to love their 
creator. He preached to birds and was heard of them, they suffered him to 
touch them, and without licence they would not return ne flee from him. 
And on a time when he preached, the swallows chittered and sang, and anon 
by his commandment they were still. There was also, on a time, a bird ona 
fig-tree beside his cell which sang oft full sweetly. And S. Francis put forth 
his hand and called that bird, and anon the bird obeyed and came upon his 
hand. And he said to her, Sing my sister and praise thy Lord, and then anon 
she sang, and departed not till she had licence. 

He spared to touch lights, lamps, and candles, because he would not 
defile them with his hands. He went honourably upon the stones for the 
worship of him that was called Stone. He gathered the small worms out of 
the way because they should not be trodden with the feet of them that 
passed by. He commanded in winter to give honey unto bees, that they 
should not perish for hunger. He called all beasts his brethren. He was 
replenished of marvellous joy for the love of his Creator. He beheld the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, and summoned them to the love of their Maker. He 
defended for to make him a great crown, saying: I will that my simple 
brethren have part in my head. 

There was a secular man which saw S. Francis, the servant of God, 
preaching at S. Severin’s, and saw by revelation of God, that S. Francis was 
stretched on a cross made of two clear swords, of which that one came from 
his head to his feet, and that other stretched from that one hand to that other, 
so that he never had seen such a demonstrance. Then he was moved in his 
heart, and entered into the order, and finished goodly his life. 

On a time, as S. Francis was sick on his eyes for continual weeping, his 
brethren said to him that he should refrain him from weeping, and he 
answered: The visitation of the light perdurable is not to be put away for the 
light that we have here with the flies. And when his brethren constrained 
him to take a medicine for his eyes, and the surgeon held a burning iron in 
his hand, the blessed Francis said: My brother fire, be thou to me in this 
hour debonair and curable: I pray to our Lord that made thee, that thou 


attemper my heat. And then he made the sign of the cross against the fire, 
and the fiery iron was put in his tender flesh from his ear unto his eyelids, 
and he felt no pain. 

He was strongly sick in the desert of S. Urban, and when he felt that 
nature failed in him he asked for to drink wine, and there was none. And 
they brought to him water, and he blessed it and made the sign of the cross 
thereon, and it was converted and turned into right good wine. And the holy 
man gat of our Lord that which the poverty of the desert might not get. And 
as soon as he had tasted it, he became strong and was all whole. 

He had liefer hear blame of himself than praising, and for because that 
the people praised in him anything of merit of holiness, he commanded to 
some brother to say to him in his ear some villainy in blaming him and 
defouling. And when such a brother, so constrained against his will, called 
him villain merchant, and unprofitable fool, then was he glad and blessed 
him, and said: God bless thee, for thou sayest right very true words, and this 
thing appertaineth to me for to hear. 

And this holy S. Francis would never be more master ne governor, but he 
would be more subject, ne so willingly command as obey. And therefore he 
left for to be general, and demanded to be under the warden, to whose will 
he always submitted himself in all things. He promised always obedience to 
the friar with whom he went, and kept it. 

When a friar had done something against the rule of obedience, and had 
sign of penance, yet this holy S. Francis, for to fear others, commanded to 
cast the hood of him into the fire, and when it had been a while in the fire, 
he commanded to take it out and give it again to the friar, and the hood , 
was taken out of the fire without hurt. 

He went on a time by the morass of Venice and found there a great 
multitude of birds singing and he said to his fellows: Our sisters, these 
birds, give laud to their Maker, let us go in the middle of them, and sing we 
our hours canonical to our Lord. And they entered in among them and they 
moved not, but because they might not hear each other for the chittering 
and noise of birds he said: My sister birds, cease your songs till we have 
yielded unto our Lord due praisings. And then they held them still, and 
when they had finished their lauds, he gave to them licence to sing again, 
and anon they reprised their song after their custom. 


He was on a time harboured with a knight, and S. Francis said to him: 
Brother, fair host, agree to that I shall say to thee, confess thy sins, for thou 
shalt soon eat in another place. And anon he granted that to him, and 
ordained for his meiny, and took penance of health. And also soon as they 
went to the table the host died suddenly. 

On a time he found a great multitude of birds, and then he said to them: 
My brethren, ye ought strongly to praise and give laud to your Maker which 
hath clad you with feathers and hath given to you pens for to fly and hath 
granted you the purity of the air and governed you without charge or 
business. And the birds turned their beaks or bills to him and spread their 
wings, and stretched their necks and addressed their heads and beheld him 
intently. And he passed forth by the middle of them so nigh that he touched 
them with his coat, and none of them arose out from his place till he gave to 
them leave that they flew together. 

On a time when he preached at the castle Almarye, and he might not be 
heard for the swallows which made their nests, to whom he said: My sister 
swallows, it is time that I speak, for ye have said enough, be ye now still till 
the word of God be accomplished. And they obeyed and were still anon. 

And as this holy man S. Francis passed through Apulia, he found in his 
way a purse full of money, and when his fellow saw it, they would have 
taken it for to have given it to the poor people, but he would not suffer him 
in no manner, and said to him: Son, it appertaineth not to thee to take the 
goods of others. And when his fellow hasted to take it S. Francis prayed a 
little, and after, commanded him to take the purse, which then found therein 
a great adder, instead of money. And when the friar saw that he began to 
doubt, but he would obey and took the purse in his hands, and there sprang 
out anon a serpent venomous. And then S. Francis said to him: Money is 
none other thing to the servant of God but the devil, which is a serpent 
venomous. 

There was a friar grievously tempted, and he began to think that if he had 
anything written with the hand of their father S. Francis, that that 
temptation should be chased away anon, but he durst in no wise discover 
this thing. On a time S. Francis called him and said: Son, bring to me 
parchment and ink, for I will write something praising to God. And when he 
had written he said: Take this charter and keep it unto the day of thy death 
diligently, and anon all his temptation went away. And the same friar, when 


S. Francis lay sick, began to think: Our Father approacheth the death, and if 
I might have, after his death, his coat I should be greatly comforted. And 
after this the saint called him and said: I give to thee this my coat; if thou 
have thereto, after my death, plain right. He was lodged on a time in 
Alexandria, in Lombardy, with an honest man, which demanded him, if for 
the observance of the gospel he should eat of all that which was set tofore 
him, and he consented to the devotion of the host; and then the host did do 
make ready a capon of seven years old, and as they ate there came an untrue 
man which demanded alms for the love of God, and anon when this blessed 
man heard that blessed name, he sent to him a member of the capon, and the 
cursed man kept it. And on the morn when the holy man preached, he 
showed that piece of the capon, and said, Lo! see here what flesh this friar 
eateth whom ye honour as a saint, for he gave it to me yester even, but this 
piece of the capon was seen of all the people as it were fish, and that man 
was blamed of all the people, and said that he was mad, and when he 
understood it, he was ashamed and demanded pardon; and when this man 
came again to his good thought, the flesh returned again to his own kind 
and form. 

On a time as he sat at the table, and collation was made of the poverty of 
the Blessed Virgin our Lady, anon S. Francis arose and began to weep and 
sob sorrowfully, so that his visage was all wet of tears, and began to eat the 
remnant of his bread upon the ground. He would also that right great 
reverence should be done to the hands of priests, to whom was given power 
to sacre the blessed sacrament of our Lord. And then he said oft: If it 
happed me to meet any saint coming from heaven, and also a poor priest, I 
would first go kiss the priest’s hands, and would say to the saint: Holy saint, 
abide a while, for the hands of this priest have handled the son of life, and 
hath performed a thing above humanity. He was ennobled in his life by 
many miracles, for the bread that was brought to him to bless gave health to 
many sick men. He converted the water into wine, of which a sick man 
anon tasted and received anon health, and also did many other miracles. 
And when his last days approached, and he was grieved by long infirmity; 
then he made himself to be laid upon the bare ground, and did do call all the 
friars that were there, and when they were all present he blessed them. And 
like as our Lord fed his disciples at supper on Shere-thursday, he gave to 
each of them a morsel of bread, and warned them, as he was wont to do, to 


give laud to their Maker. And the very death which is to all men horrible 
and hateful, he admonished them to praise it, and also he warned and 
admonished death to come to him, and said: Death, my sister, welcome be 
thou; and when he came at the last hour, he slept in our Lord. Of whom a 
friar saw the soul in the manner of a star, like to the moon in quantity, and 
to the sun in clearness. 

There was a friar named Augustin, which was minister and servant in the 
labour of the earth, and as he was in his last end, and had lost his speech, he 
escried suddenly and said: Abide me, father, abide, I shall go with thee. 
Then the friars demanded him what he said, and he said: See ye not our 
father Francis that goeth unto heaven, and anon he slept in peace, and 
followed his holy father. A lady which had been devout to the blessed 
Francis died, and the clerks and priests were at the bier for to sing the 
exequies of her. She arose up suddenly off the bier, and called one of the 
priests that were there and said: Father, I would confess me; I was dead, and 
should have been put in a cruel prison, because I had not shriven me of a sin 
that I shall say, but S. Francis prayed for me, that this confessed and showed 
I shall have forgiveness, and anon as I shall have said and confessed it to 
thee I shall rest in peace tofore you all. And then she was confessed and 
assoiled, and rested anon in our Lord. 

The friars of Viterbo would have borrowed a cart of a man, and he 
answered in despite: I had liefer see two of you flayed with S. Francis than I 
should lend you my cart, but he came again to himself and reproved 
himself, and repented him of the blame that he had said, and doubted the ire 
of God. And anon his son was sick and died, and when he saw his son dead 
he slept on the earth weeping, and called S. Francis and said: I am he that 
sinned, thou shouldest have beaten me, give again to me, holy saint, praying 
devoutly to thee, whom thou hast taken away from me, blaming thee and 
blaspheming wickedly. And anon his son revived and said: When I was 
dead S. Francis led me by a long way and dark, and at the last he brought 
me unto a right fair green, and after said to me: Return to thy father, I will 
no longer hold thee. There was a poor man which owed unto a certain rich 
man a quantity of money, and prayed him, for the love of S. Francis, he 
would prolong the term of payment. To whom he answered proudly: I shall 
set thee in such a place that neither Francis ne none other shall help thee. 
And anon he took and bound him, and set him in a dark prison, and anon 


after, S. Francis came thither and brake up the prison, and loosed his bonds 
and brought the man all safely to his own house. There was a knight which 
detracted the works and miracles of S. Francis, and on a time as he played 
at the dice, he being all enraged, and full of woodness and cruelness, said to 
them that stood by him: If S. Francis be a saint, let come eighteen on the 
dice, and anon came in three dice in each of them six, and so it appeared 
nine times, at every time three sixes at each cast, and then he adjousting 
woodness to woodness, he said: If it be true that Francis be a saint, let a 
sword rive me through my body this day, and if he be no saint, that it escape 
safely. And when the playing at dice was ended, because he had made that 
prayer in sin, he said injury to his nephew, and he took his sword and stack 
it through his belly and slew him anon. 

There was a man that had lost his thigh that he could not move it, and 
cried to S. Francis thus, saying: Help me, S. Francis, remember thee of the 
devotion and of the service that I have done to thee, for I carried thee upon 
mine ass, and kissed thy feet, and thy hands, and now I die for pain of this 
right hard torment. Then the holy man appeared to him with a little staff 
that he held, which had the sign of Thau, and touched therewith the place of 
his pain, and the postume brake, and he received anon full health, but the 
sign of Thau abode alway in the same place. With that sign S. Francis was 
wont always to sign his letters. 

There was a maid which dwelled in the mountains of Apulia in a castle, 
and her father and mother ne had but only this daughter, and she died, and 
her mother was much devout toward S. Francis, but then she was full of 
heaviness, and S. Francis appeared to her and said: Weep no more, for the 
light of thy lantern is quenched, and it appertaineth not that I yield her again 
to thee by thy prayer. But yet the mother had affiance and trust in the saint, 
and would not suffer to bear away the body, but in calling S. Francis, she 
took her daughter that was dead and raised her up alive and whole. There 
was a little child in Rome fallen out of a window to the ground and died 
forthwith, and they called to S. Francis for help, and he was anon restored 
to life. In the city of Suessa, it happed that a house fell and slew a child, and 
when they had put the corpse in a chest for to bury, the mother called on S. 
Francis with all her devotion, and about midnight the child coughed and 
arose all whole, and began to praise God. 


Friar James of Reaten had passed a flood in a vessel with other friars 
which were set aland, and he hasted so sore after to go out because he was 
last, and the ship recoiled backward into the water, so that he fell down into 
the deepest of the flood, and then all the friars prayed S. Francis for him, 
and he himself, as he might, with like devotion, called the holy saint unto 
his aid and help, in his heart, and that same friar began to go in the bottom 
of the water, as dry as he had gone on the earth, and caught the boat, which 
was drowned, and brought it to the bank, and came up without wetting of 
his clothes that he ware, ne never drop of water touched his coat ne wet 
nothing on him. Then let us devoutly pray this holy father, S. Francis, to be 
our succour and aid in our adversities and perils, and help, that by his merits 
we may after this short life come into everlasting life in heaven. Amen. 


St. Pelagienne 


Pelagienne is said of pelagus, which is as much to say as the sea, for as in 
the sea all waters abound, in like wise abounded she in the sea of this world 
of all riches, and of delices. She was the sea of iniquity and the flood of 
sins, but she plunged after into the sea of tears, and washed her in the flood 
of baptism. 

Pelagienne was the foremost and noblest of the women of Antioch, full of 
riches in all things. She was right fair of body, noble of habit, vain and 
variable of courage, and not chaste of body. On a time as she went through 
the city with great pride and ambition, that there was nothing seen on her 
but gold and silver and precious stones, and over all whereas she went she 
filled the air with divers odours and sweet smells, and tofore and after her 
went a great multitude of young men and maidens, which were also clad 
with right noble vesture and rich. And a holy father which was named 
Nonnon, bishop of Heliopolis, which now is called Damietta, passed 
through the city and saw her. Then he began to weep right bitterly because 
she had more care to please the world than she had to please God; and then 
fell down upon the pavement and smote the earth with his visage, and wet it 
with his tears, and said: O most high God, have pity on me, sinner, the 
adormnents and array of one common woman hath surmounted in one day 
all the wisdom of all my life. O Lord, let not the array of one woman of 
folly confound me tofore the sight of thy dreadful majesty. She hath arrayed 
herself with high study, and all her might for earthly things, and I had 
purposed, Lord, to have pleased thee, but I have not accomplished it 
because of my negligence. Then he said to them that were with him: In truth 
I say to you that God shall set this woman in witness against us in the 
doom, because that she so busily painteth her for to please worldly friends 
and lovers, when we be negligent for to please the heavenly spouse, our 
Lord God. And when he had said these, or semblable words, he fell 
suddenly asleep, and him seemed that a foul dove or black culver flew 


about him whilst he was at mass at the altar. And when he commanded that 
they that were not baptized should depart and go their way, this dove 
departed anon and came again after the mass, and was plunged in a vessel 
full of water, and went out all clean and white, and flew up so high that she 
might not be seen, and then he awoke. 

On a time when he preached in a church Pelagienne was present. She 
then became so repentant that she sent him a lettter by a messenger thus 
saying: To the holy bishop of Jesu Christ, Pelagienne, disciple of the devil, 
etc. If thou art verily the disciple of Jesu Christ, the which, as I have heard 
said, descended from heaven for the sinners, vouchsafe to receive me, 
repentant sinful woman. To whom the bishop sent again: I pray thee not to 
tempt my humility, for I am a sinful man. If thou desirest to be saved, thou 
mayst not see me alone, but among other men thou shalt see me. Then she 
came to him tofore many, and took his feet, and most bitterly weeping, she 
said: I am Pelagienne, the sea of iniquity, flood of sins, the swallow of 
perdition, and the devourer of souls. I have deceived many by deceits which 
now all I abhor. Then the bishop demanded her, saying: What is thy name? 
She said: I have been called from my birth Pelagienne, but for the pomp of 
my clothing men call me Margaret. Then the bishop received her benignly, 
and enjoined to her healthful penance, and informed her in the dread of God 
diligently, and regenerated her by holy baptism. The devil then cried there, 
saying: O what violence I suffer of this old servant of God. O violence, O 
evil old age, accursed be the day in which thou wert born contrary to me, 
for thou hast taken away my greatest hope. 

On a night, whilst Pelagienne slept, the devil came to her and awoke her, 
and said: Lady Margaret, what harm did I ever to thee? Have I not adorned 
thee in all riches and in all glory? I pray thee tell me wherein I have angered 
thee, and I shall amend it anon. I require thee, leave me not lest I be made 
reproach unto the christian people. And then she blessed her and blew on 
him, and the devil vanished away. And the third day after, she assembled all 
the goods that she had and gave it to the poor people for the love of God. 
And a little while after she fled away by night, without knowledge of any 
person, and took the habit of a hermit and set herself in a little cell, and 
there served our Lord in much great abstinence. And was of much great and 
good renomee unto all the people, and led a right holy life and good, and 
was called brother Pelagien. After, a deacon of the same bishop that had 


baptized her, went to Jerusalem for to visit there the holy places. Then that 
bishop said to him that, after the visitation of the holy places he should seek 
a monk that was named Pelagien, and that he should visit him, for he should 
find there the true servant of our Lord, and so he did. And anon she knew 
him, but he knew her not for the great leanness that she had. And Pelagien 
demanded him: Have ye a bishop? And he said: Yea, lady. And she said to 
him: Say to him that he pray for me, for truly he is the apostle of Jesu 
Christ. And then the priest departed and came again the third day, but when 
he came he knocked at the door of the cell and none answered, he opened 
the window and saw that she was dead. Then he came and told it to the 
bishop. Then the bishop and the clergy and all the monks assembled for to 
do the exequies for this holy man, and when they had taken the body out of 
the cell, they found that she was a woman. And then they marvelled greatly, 
and gave thankings unto God, and buried the body much honourably the 
eighth day of October, the year of our Lord two hundred and four score. 


St. Margaret, said Pelagien 


This virgin Margaret had twain names; she was called Margaret and 
Pelagien. Insomuch as she was named Margaret, she is always likened to a 
flower, for she had in her, flower of her virginity. And in that she was called 
Pelagien, she might be said of pena, pain, and lego, legis, to gather. For she 
gathered pain in many manners in the religion where she put herself as a 
man for to keep to God her virginity. 

Margaret, otherwise called Pelagien was a right noble virgin, right rich 
and right fair, and was much nobly kept by the diligence of her friends. For 
she was instructed in good manners, and she was ententive to keep chastity, 
and honest in such wise that she refused to be seen of all men in any 
manner. And at the last she was required to marriage of a noble young man, 
and by the accord of one and other of each other’s friends, all things 
necessary to the wedding were made ready and had with much great glory 
of riches and delices. And when the day of wedding came, that the 
younglings and maidens were assembled in right great noblesse tofore the 
chamber, and the fathers and the mothers made great feast for the marriage 
with great joy, the virgin was inspired of God that the damage of her 
virginity was brought by so great harmful enjoying, and stretched her to the 
earth sore weeping, and began to think in her heart the recompense of her 
virginity, and the sorrows that follow of marriage, and reputed all the joys 
of the world as ordure and filth. And that night she kept her from the 
company of her husband, and at midnight she commended her to God, and 
cut off her hair, and clad her in the habit of a man, and fled from thence to a 
monastery of monks, and did do call her brother Pelagien. And there was 
received of the abbot, and diligently instructed and taught, and she held 
herself there holily and religiously. And when the prior, which was thereby, 
of nuns was dead, by consent of the abbot and of the ancient men, she was 
set to be master of the abbey of nuns, howbeit that she refused it strongly. 
And as she administered not only their necessaries but also food to the soul 


continually without blame, the devil had envy of her, and thought he might 
occupy her good time by some objection of sin. And a virgin which was 
dwelling without the gates had sinned in lechery by the intimation of the 
devil, and when her belly arose so that she might not hide it, all the virgins 
were so afraid and so shamefaced, and also the monks of either monastery, 
that they wist not what to do, and supposed verily that Pelagien, which was 
provost, and also familiar with the woman, had done this deed, and so 
condemned him without judgment. And then he was put out and wist not 
why, and was closed in a pit within a rock. And then he that was most cruel 
of all the monks, was ordained for to minister him, which served him with 
barley bread and water, and that in right little quantity. And when the monks 
had enclosed him they departed and left Pelagien there alone. And she was 
not troubled in any manner, but ever thanked God, and comforted herself in 
her continence by the ensample of holy saints. At the last when she knew 
that her end approached, she wrote letters unto the abbot and to the monks 
in this wise. I, of noble lineage, was called Margaret in the world, but for I 
would eschew the temptations of the world, I called myself Pelagien. I am a 
man. I have not lived for to deceive, but I have showed that I have the 
virtue of a man, and have virtue of the sin which was put on me, and I 
innocent thereof have done the penance, therefore I require you, forasmuch 
as I am not known for a woman, that the holy sisters may bury me, so that 
the demonstrance of me dying may be the cleansing of my living, and that 
the women may know that I am a virgin whom they judged for adulterer. 
And when they heard hereof the monks and the nuns ran unto the pit in 
which she was enclosed, and the women then had knowledge that she was a 
woman, and virgin without touching of man. And then they were penitent, 
and had great repentance of that which they had done, and buried her in the 
church among the virgins honourably. 


St. Thais or Thaisis 


Thais is said of taphos, that is to say death, for she was cause of the death of 
many that died for her in sin. Or she is said of thalos, that is to say delight, 
for she was delicious to men, and accomplished all worldly delights, or she 
is said of thalamo, that is will or affection of martiage, for at the last she had 
will to be married to God by great penance. 

Thaisis, as it is read in Vitas Patrum, was a common woman, and of so 
great beauty that many followed her, and sold all their substance, that they 
came unto the utterest poverty. And they that were her lovers fought for her, 
and strove for jealousy, so that they otherwhile slew each other, and thereof 
her house was oft full of blood of young men that drew to her. Which thing 
came to the knowledge of a holy abbot named Pafuntius, and he took on 
him secular habit, and a shilling in his purse, and went to her in a city of 
Egypt, and gave to her a shilling, that is to say twelve pence, as it had been 
cause for to sin with her. And when she had taken this money, she said to 
him: Let us enter into the chamber here within. And when they were both 
entered into the chamber, she said to him that he should go into the bed, 
which was preciously adorned with clothes; then said he to her: If there be 
any more secret place here, let us go thereto; and then she led him into 
divers secret places; and he said always he doubted to be seen. And she said 
to him: There is within a place where no man entereth, and there shall no 
man see us but God, and if thou dread him there is no place that may be hid 
from him. And when the old man heard that, he said to her: And knowest 
thou that there is a God? And she answered: I know that there is a God, and 
a realm of a to-coming world, for them that shall be saved, and also 
torments in hell for sinners. And he said to her: If thou knowest this, 
wherefore hast thou lost so many souls? And thou shalt not only give 
accounts for thine own sin, but thou must reckon them that by thee have 
sinned. And when she heard this, she kneeled down to the feet of the abbot 
Pafuntius, and sore weeping, she prayed him to receive her to penance, 


saying: Father, I acknowledge me penitent and contrite, and trust verily by 
thy prayer that I shall have remission and forgiveness of my sins. I ask of 
thee but the space of three hours, and after that I shall go whithersomever 
thou wilt, and shall do that which thou shalt command me. And when he 
had given to her that term and assigned her whither she should come, then 
she took all those goods that she had won with sin, and brought them into 
the middle of the city tofore the people, and burnt them in the fire, saying: 
Come ye forth all that have sinned with me, and see ye how I bum that 
which ye have given to me. And the value of the goods that she burnt was 
of five hundred pounds of gold. And when she had all burnt it, she went to 
the place which the abbot had assigned to her. And there was a monastery 
of virgins, and there he closed her in a cell, and sealed the door with lead. 
And the cell was little and straight, and but one little window open, by 
which was ministered of her poor living. For the abbot commanded that 
they should give to her a little bread and water. And when the abbot should 
depart, Thaisis said to him: Father, where shall I shed the water, and that 
which shall come from the conduits of nature? And he said to her: In thy 
cell, as thou art worthy. And then she demanded how she should pray, and 
he answered: Thou art not worthy to name God, ne that the name of the 
Trinity be in thy mouth, ne stretch thy hands to heaven, because thy lips be 
full of iniquities, and thine hands full of evil attouchings, and foul ordures, 
but look only towards the east and say oft of these words: Qui plasmasti me, 
miserere mei, Lord that hast formed me, have mercy on me. And when she 
had been there three years closed, the abbot Pafuntius remembered and 
sorrowed, and went to the abbot Anthony for to require of him if God had 
forgiven her her sins. And the cause told, S. Anthony called his disciples 
and commanded them that they should all wake that night and be in prayer 
so that God should declare to some of them the cause why the abbot 
Pafuntius was come. And then as they prayed without ceasing, the abbot 
Paul, the greatest disciple of S. Anthony, saw suddenly in heaven a bed 
arrayed with precious vestments, which three virgins arrayed, with clear 
visages. And these three virgins were named, the first was Dread which 
drew Thaisis from evil, and the second Shame of the sins that she 
committed, and that made her to deserve pardon, and the third was Love of 
Righteousness, which brought her to high sovereign place. And when Paul 
had said to him that the grace of this vision was only by the merits of S. 


Anthony, a goodly voice answered that it was not only by the merits of 
Anthony, his father, but by the merit of Thaisis, the sinner. And on the morn 
when the abbot Paul recounted his vision, and they had known the will of 
God, the abbot Pafuntius departed with great joy and went anon to the 
monastery where she was, and opened the door of the cell. And she prayed 
him that she might yet abide there enclosed in, and the abbot said to her, 
Issue and go out, for God hath forgiven to thee thy sins. And she answered: 
I take God to witness that sith I entered herein I have made of all my sins a 
sum, and have set them tofore mine eyes, and like as the breath departeth 
not from the mouth and the nostrils, so the sins departed never from mine 
eyes, but always have bewept them. To whom the abbot Pafuntius said: God 
hath not pardoned thee thy sins for thy penance, but because that thou hast 
had always dread in thy courage. And he took her out from thence, and she 
lived after, fifteen days, and then she rested in our Lord. 

The abbot Effrem converted in like wise another common woman, for 
when that common woman would have drawn S. Effrem for to have sinned 
dishonestly, he said to her: Follow me, and she followed. And when they 
came in a place where a great multitude of men were, he said to her, Sit 
down here, that I may have to do with thee; and she said: How may I do this 
among so great multitude of people here standing? And he said, If thou be 
ashamed of the people, thou oughtest to have greater shame of God which 
seeth all things hid, and she went away all ashamed. 


St. Denis 


Denis is as much to say as hastily fleeing, or Denis is said of dia, which is 
as much to say as two, and nysus, which is to say lift up, for he was lifted 
up after two things, that is, after the body and after the soul. Or Denis may 
be said of Diana, that is Venus, the goddess of beauty, and of sios, that is to 
say God, as who saith, he is fair to God; or as some say he is said of 
Dionisia, that is, after Isidore, a precious stone black, which is good against 
drunkenness. He was hasty in fleeing the world by perfect renunciation. He 
was lift up by contemplation of things within forth, he was fair to God by 
beauty of virtues. He profited to sinners against drunkenness of vices, and 
he had many names tofore his conversion, for he was called Areopagita, for 
the street that he dwelled in. He was called Theosophus, that is to say wise 
to God. Also of the wise men of Greece, he is said unto this day 
Pterigiontuvrani, that is to say, the wing of heaven, for he flew marvellously 
with the wing of spiritual understanding into heaven. Also he was said 
Macarius, that is, blessed. Also he was said of his country lonicus. Ionica, 
as saith Papias, is one of the languages of Greeks. Or Ionices be said a 
manner of round pillars. Or Ionicum is said a foot of versifying which hath 
two syllables short and twain long. By which he is showed that he was wise 
and knowing God by inquisition of things privy and hid, wing of heaven by 
love of things celestial, and blessed by possession of everlasting goods. By 
other things it is showed that he was a marvellous rhetorician by eloquence, 
a sustainer and a bearer up of the church by doctrine, short to himself by 
humility, and long to others by charity. S. Austin saith in the eighth book of 
the City of God that Ionique is a kind of philosophers, Italian, which be 
towards Italy, and lonian which be of the parts of Greece, and because that 
Denis was a sovereign philosopher he was named Ionicus. And Methodius 
of Constantinople indited his life and his passion in Greekish tongue, and 
Anastasius in Latin, which was a writer of the Bible of the church of Rome, 
as Hincmar, bishop of Rheims, saith. 


S. Denis Areopagite was converted to the faith of Jesu Christ of S. Paul 
the apostle. And he was called Areopagite of the street that he dwelled in. 
And in that street called Areopage was the temple of Mars, for they of 
Athens named every street of the gods that they worshipped in the same, 
and that street that they worshipped in the god Mars, they called Areopage, 
for Areo is to say Mars, and pagus is a street, and where they worshipped 
Pan, they named Panopage, and so of all other streets. Areopage was the 
most excellent street, because that the noble men haunted it, and therein 
were the scholars of the arts liberal, and Denis dwelled in that street, which 
was a right great philosopher. And forasmuch as the plant of wisdom of the 
deity was in him he was called Theosophus, that is to say, knowing God. 
And one Apollophanes was his fellow in philosophy. There were also 
Epicureans, which said that all felicity of man was in only delight of the 
body. And Stoics, which held opinion that it was in the only virtue of 
courage. And then on the day of the passion of our Lord when darkness was 
upon the universal world, the philosophers that were at Athens could not 
find in causes natural the cause of that darkness. And it was no natural 
eclipse, for the moon was then from the sun, and was fifteen days old, and 
so was in a perfect distance from the sun, and nevertheless an eclipse taketh 
not away the light in the universal parts of the world, and it may not endure 
three hours long. And it appeareth that this eclipse took away all the light, 
by that which S. Luke saith that, our Lord suffered in all his members; and 
because that the eclipse was in Heliopolis, in Egypt, and Rome and in 
Greece. And Orosius saith that it was in Greece, and in the end of Asia the 
less, and saith that when our Lord was nailed to the cross there was a right 
great trembling and earthquave through the world. The rocks were cut 
asunder, and the mountains cloven, right great floods fell in many parts, 
more than they were wont to do, and that day, from the sixth hour unto the 
ninth hour, the sun lost his sight throughout all the lands of the universal 
world. And in that night there was no star seen in all Egypt, and this 
remembereth Denis to Apollophanes, saying in his epistle: The world was 
dark commonly of obscurity of darkness, and after the only diameter 
returned purged, and when he had found that the sun might not suffer such 
heaviness, and that we may not have knowledge in our courage, ne 
understand yet the mystery of this thing by our conning and wisdom. And, 
O Apollophanes, mirror of doctrine, what shall I say of these secrets and hid 


things? I attribute and put them to thee as to a mouth divine, and not as to 
understanding ne speech human. To whom he said: O good Denis, these be 
the mutations of divine things, and in the end it is signified all along, the 
day and the year of the annunciation that Paul our Doctor said to our deaf 
ears, and by the signs that all men cried, which I remembered, I have found 
the very truth and am delivered from the leash of falseness. These be the 
words of Denis that he wrote in his epistle to Polycarp, and to 
Apollophanes, saying: We were, we twain, at Heliopolis, and we saw the 
moon of heaven go disordinately, and the time was not convenable. And yet 
again from the ninth hour unto evensong time, at the diameter of the sun 
established above all natural ordinance, that eclipse we saw begin in the 
east and coming unto the term of the sun. After that returning again, and not 
purged of that default, but was made contrary after the diameter. Then 
Denis and Apollophanes went to Heliopolis in Egypt by desire to learn 
astronomy. And after, Denis returned again. That the said eclipse took away 
the light from the universal parts of the world, it appeareth that Eusebius 
witnesseth in his chronicles, which saith that he hath read in the dictes of 
the Ethnicians that there was in Bithynia, which is a province of Asia the 
less, a great earth shaking, and also the greatest darkness that might be, and 
also saith that in Nicene, which is a city of Bithynia, that the earth 
trembling threw down houses. And it is read in Scholastica Historia that the 
philosophers were brought to this, that they said that: The God of nature 
suffered death, or else the ordinance of nature in this world was dissolved, 
or that the elements lived, or the God of nature suffered, and the elements 
had pity on him. And it is said in another place, that Denis saith: This night 
signified that the new very light of the world should come. And they of 
Athens made unto this God an altar, and set this title thereupon: This is the 
altar of the God unknown. And on every altar of their gods the title was set 
above in showing to whom that altar was dedicated, and when the 
Athenians would make their sacrifice unto this unknown God, the 
philosophers said: This God hath no need of none of our gods, but let us 
kneel down tofore him and pray unto him devoutly, for he requireth not the 
oblations of beasts but the devotions of our courages. And after, when the 
blessed S. Paul came to Athens, the Epicurean philosophers and Stoics 
disputed with him. Some of them said: What will this sower of words say? 
And others said that he seemed a shower of new gods that be devils. And 


then they brought him into the street of the philosophers, for to examine 
their new doctrine, and they said to him: Bringest thou any new tidings? We 
would know what thou hast brought to us. For the Athenians entended to 
none other thing but to hear some new things. And then when S. Paul had 
beholden all their altars he saw among them the altar of God unknown, and 
Paul said: Whom honour ye that ye know not, him show I to you to be very 
God that made heaven and earth. And after, he said to Denis, whom he saw 
best learned in divine things: Denis, what is he, that unknown God? And 
Denis said: He is verily a God which among gods is not showed, but to us 
he is unknown, and to come into the world and to reign without end. And 
Paul said: Is he a man only, or spirit? And Denis said: He is God and man 
but he is unknown, because his conversation is in heaven. Then said S. 
Paul: This is he that I preach, which descended from heaven, and took our 
nature human, and suffered death and arose again the third day. 

And as S. Denis disputed yet with S. Paul, there passed by adventure by 
that way a blind man tofore them, and anon Denis said to Paul: If thou say 
to this blind man in the name of thy God: See, and then he seeth, I shall 
anon believe in him, but thou shalt use no words of enchantment, for thou 
mayst haply know some words that have such might and virtue. And S. Paul 
said: I shall write tofore the form of the words, which be these: In the name 
of Jesu Christ, born of the virgin, crucified and dead, which arose again and 
ascended into heaven, and from thence shall come for to judge the world: 
See. And because that all suspicion be taken away, Paul said to Denis that 
he himself should pronounce the words. And when Denis had said those 
words in the same manner to the blind man, anon the blind man recovered 
his sight. And then Denis was baptized and Damaris his wife and all his 
meiny, and was a true christian man and was instructed and taught by S. 
Paul three years, and was ordained bishop of Athens, and there was in 
predication, and converted that city, and great part of the region, to christian 
faith. And it is said that S. Paul showed to him that he saw when he was 
ravished into the third heaven, like as S. Denis saith and showeth in divers 
places, whereof he speaketh so clearly of the hierarchies of angels, and of 
the orders and of the dispositions and offices of them, so that it is not 
supposed that he learned of any other, but only of him that was ravished 
into the third heaven, and had seen all things. He flourished by the spirit of 
prophecy like as it appeareth in an epistle that he sent to John the 


Evangelist, in the isle of Patmos, to which he was sent in exile, whereas he 
prophesied that he should come again, saying thus: Enjoy thou verily 
beloved, very wonderful and to be desired, right well beloved, thou shalt be 
let out from the keeping tbat thou hast in Patmos, and shalt return unto the 
land of Asia, and thou shalt make there the following of thy good God,and 
the good works of him, and shalt deliver them to them that shall come after 
thee. And, as it is seen and showed in the book of the names divine, he was 
at the dying of the blessed Virgin Mary. And when he heard that Peter and 
Paul were imprisoned at Rome under Nero, he ordained a bishop under him, 
and came for to visit them. And when they were martyred and passed to 
God, and Clement was set in the see of Rome, after a certain time he was 
sent of the said Clement into France, and he had in his company Rusticus 
and Eleutherius, and then he came with them to Paris and converted there 
much people to the faith, and did do make many churches, and set in them 
clerks of divers orders. And then he shone by so great heavenly grace that, 
when the bishops of the idols moved by strife the people against him, and 
the people came for to destroy him, anon as they had seen him they left all 
their cruelty, and kneeled down at his feet, where they had so great dread 
that they fled away from him for fear. 

But the devil which had envy, and saw every day his power minished and 
destroyed, and that the church increased and had victory of him, moved 
Domitian the emperor in so great cruelty that he made a commandment that 
whosomever might find any christian man, that he should constrain them to 
do sacrifice or torment them by divers torments. And then he sent the 
provost Fescennius of Rome to Paris against the christian men. And found 
there the blessed Denis preaching, and made him cruelly to be beaten, 
bespit and despised, and fast to be bounden with Rusticus and Eleutherius, 
and to be brought tofore him: And when he saw that the saints were 
constant and firm in the acknowledging of our Lord, he was much heavy 
and sorrowful. Then came thither a noble matron, which said that her 
husband was foully deceived of these enchanters, and then anon the 
husband was sent for, and he abiding in the confession of our Lord, was 
anon put to death. And the saints were beaten cruelly of twelve knights, and 
were straightly bounden with chains of iron, and put in prison. The day 
following, Denis was laid upon a gridiron, and stretched all naked upon the 
coals of fire, and there he sang to our Lord saying: Lord thy word is 


vehemently fiery, and thy servant is embraced in the love thereof. And after 
that he was put among cruel beasts, which were excited by great hunger and 
famine by long fasting, and as soon as they came running upon him he 
made the sign of the cross against them, and anon they were made most 
meek and tame. And after that he was cast into a furnace of fire, and the fire 
anon quenched, and he had neither pain ne harm. And after that he was put 
on the cross, and thereon he was long tormented, and after, he was taken 
down and put into a dark prison with his fellows and many other christian 
men. And as he sang there the mass and communed the people, our Lord 
appeared to him with great light, and delivered to him bread, saying: Take 
this, my dear friend, for thy reward is most great with me. After this they 
were presented to the judge and were put again to new torments, and then 
he did do smite off the heads of the three fellows, that is to say, Denis, 
Rusticus, and Eleutherius, in confessing the name of the holy Trinity. And 
this was done by the temple of Mercury, and they were beheaded with three 
axes. And anon the body of S. Denis raised himself up, and bare his head 
between his arms, as the angel led him two leagues from the place, which is 
said the hill of the martyrs, unto the place where he now resteth, by his 
election, and by the purveyance of God. And there was heard so great and 
sweet a melody of angels that many of them that heard it believed in our 
Lord. And Laertia, wife of the foresaid provost Lubrius, said that she was 
christian, and anon she was beheaded of the wicked felons, and was 
baptized in her blood, and so died. 

And Virbius his son, which was a knight at Rome under three emperors, 
came afterward to Paris and was baptized, and put himself in the number of 
the religious. And the wicked paynims doubted that the good christian men 
would bury the body of Rusticus and Eleutherius, and commanded that they 
should be cast into the river Seine. And a noble woman bade them to dine 
that bare them, and whilst they dined, this lady took away the bodies and 
buried them secretly in a field of hers, and after, when the persecution was 
ceased, she took them thence, and laid them honourably with the body of S. 
Denis. And they suffered death about the year of our Lord four score and 
sixteen, under Domitian. The years of the age of S. Denis four score and 
ten. 

On a time when Regulus the holy bishop sang mass at Arles, and 
rehearsed the names of the apostles in the canon, he added and joined 


thereto the blessed martyrs Denis, Rusticus, and Eleutherius, which so said, 
many supposed that they yet lived, and marvelled why he so rehearsed their 
names in the canon. And they so wondering, there appeared upon the cross 
of the altar three doves sitting, which had the names of the saints marked 
and written on their breasts with blood, which diligently beholding, they 
understood well that the saints were departed out of this world. And 
Hincmar, bishop of Rheims, saith in an epistle which he sent to Charles 
that, this Denis that was sent into France was Denis Areopagite as afore is 
said, and the same saith Johannes Scotus in an epistle to Charles, lest by the 
reason of the counting of the time should be said against, as some would 
object. About the year of our Lord eight hundred and thirty-two, in the time 
of Louis, king of France, the messengers of Michael, emperor of 
Constantinople, among other things, brought to Louis, son of Charles le 
Grand, the books of S. Denis of the hierarchy of the angels, translated out of 
Greek into Latin, and were received with great joy, and that same night 
were nineteen sick men healed in his church. 

About the year of our Lord six hundred and forty-three, like as it is 
contained in a chronicle, Dagobert, king of France, which reigned long 
tofore Pepin, began to have from his childhood great reverence to S. Denis, 
for when he doubted in that time the ire of his father Clothair, he fled anon 
to the church of S. Denis. And when this holy king was dead, it was showed 
in a vision unto a holy man that, the soul of him was ravished to judgment, 
and that many saints accused him that he had despoiled their churches. And 
as the wicked angels would have had him to the pains, the blessed Denis 
came thither, and by him he was delivered at his coming, and escaped from 
the pains, and peradventure the soul returned to the body and did penance. 
King Clovis discovered the body of S. Denis not duly, and brake the bone 
of his arm and ravished it away covetously, and anon he became out of his 
mind. Then let us worship Almighty God in his saints, that we, by their 
merits, may amend ourselves in this wretched life, that we may after this 
life come into his sempiternal bliss in heaven. Amen. 


St. Calixtus 


Calixtus is said of caleo, cales, that is to say, eschauffe or make warm. For 
he was hot and burning, first in the love of God, and after, he was hot and 
burning in getting and purchasing souls, and thirdly, he was hot in 
destroying the false idols, and also in showing the pains for sin. 

Calixtus the pope was martyred the year of our Lord two hundred and 
twenty-two, under Alexander the emperor. And by the works of the said 
emperor the most apparent part of Rome was then burnt by vengeance of 
God, and the left arm of the idol Jupiter, which was of fine gold, was 
molten. And then all the priests of the idols went to the emperor Alexander, 
and required him that the gods that were angry might be appeased by 
sacrifices. And as they sacrificed on a Thursday by the morn, the air being 
all clear, four of the priests of the idols were smitten to death with one 
stroke of thunder. And the altar of Jupiter was burnt, so that all the people 
fled out of the walls of Rome. And when Palmatius, consul, knew that 
Calixtus with his clerks. hid him over the water of Tiber, he required that 
the christian men, by whom this evil was happed and come, should be put 
out for to purge and cleanse the city. And when he had received power for 
to do so, he hasted him incontinent with his knights for to accomplish it, 
and anon they were all made blind. And then Palmatius was afeard, and 
showed this unto Alexander. And then the emperor commanded that the 
Wednesday all the people should assemble and sacrifice to Mercury, that 
they might have answer upon these things. And as they sacrificed, a maid of 
the temple, which was named Juliana, was ravished of the devil, and began 
to cry: The god of Calixtus is very true and living, which is wroth and hath 
indignation of our ordures. And when Palmatius heard that, he went over 
Tiber unto the city of Ravenna unto S. Calixtus, and was baptized of him, 
he, his wife, and all his meiny. And when the emperor heard that, he did do 
call him, and delivered him to Simplician, senator, for to warn and treat him 
by fair words, because he was much profitable for the commune. And 


Palmatius persevered in fastings and in prayers. Then came to him a man 
which promised to him that if he healed his wife, which had the palsy, that 
he would believe in God anon. And when Palmatius had adored and prayed, 
the woman that was sick arose, and was all whole, and ran to Palmatius 
saying: Baptize me in the name of Jesu Christ, which hath taken me by the 
hand and lifted me up. Then came Calixtus and baptized her and her 
husband, and Simplician and many others. And when the emperor heard 
hereof, he sent to smite off the heads of all them that were baptized, and 
made Calixtus to live five days in the prison without meat and drink, and 
after, he saw that Calixtus was the more comforted and glad, and 
commanded that he should every day be beaten with staves. And after, he 
made a great stone to be bounden to his neck, and to be thrown down from 
an height out of a window into a pit. And Asterius, his priest, took up the 
body out of the pit, and after, buried the body in the cemetery of 
Calipodium. 


St. Edward, King and Confessor 


In old time the realm of England was greatly troubled with the Danes, so 
that in many kings’ days there could no peace be made, but continually war. 
And the Danes prevailed against England, and they brought it under their 
subjection, for their cruelty and tyranny was so great that, without sparing 
of anything, they burnt and destroyed. 

But at the last it pleased Almighty God that this tyranny should cease, 
and sent of his grace unto this realm of England a peaceable king named 
Edgar, in whose birth angels sang that peace should be in his time, and so in 
his days was no war in England. S. Edward, king and martyr, his son, 
reigned not long after him, for his stepmother did do slay him in his young 
age, because her son Ethelred should reign, and S. Dunstan baptized 
Ethelred, and said because he defiled the fontstone that, he should live in 
great trouble, and so he did, for the Danes warred all his time. And this 
Ethelred wedded Earl Godwin’s daughter, on whom he gat Edmond 
Ironside. And after the death of that queen, he wedded the daughter of 
Richard, duke of Normandy, which hight Emma, by whom he had two sons, 
Alfred and Edward, which was a saint and confessor, of whom we purpose 
to speak. When king Ethelred was fallen in age, he made a parliament 
which of his two sons should be kings after him. And then by the provision 
of God it was concluded that Edward, which was not then born in his 
mother’s belly, should be king, and excluded Edmond Ironside and Alfred, 
which were the king’s older sons. And when the king had consented thereto, 
a general oath was made to perform the same in time coming. And after, 
when this child was born, all the land enjoyed in his birth, hoping to be 
greatly relieved by him. Yet always the cruelty of the Danes was so great, 
which the king so much doubted, that he sent the queen and his two sons 
Alfred and Edward, into Normandy, and took his oldest son Edmond with 
him to battle, to fight against the Danes. The sorrow was then great in 
England, for much people turned to the Danes against their own king, and 


without pity did burn and slay their own country with the Danes, among 
whom was slain Alphage, archbishop of Canterbury at Greenwich, and 
many other good men. And some bishops, priests, and men of religion, fled 
into secret places and deserts, where they devoutly prayed unto Almighty 
God for to have very peace in this land, but this war continued all the life of 
Ethelred, according to the prophecy of S. Dunstan. 

And after Ethelred, reigned Edmond Ironside his son, in full great 
trouble, for in his days no man durst trust other, ne open his courage to his 
neighbour, for that time each man appeached other of treason, to the intent 
that he might have his good. And they that were not of power to overcome 
their neighbours, turned unto the Danes against their own neighbours, and 
so, by the help of the Danes, they fulfilled their cursed purpose, and so there 
was much extortion, and much people slain in divers places, in houses, 
fields and ways, that the people unnethe durst bury them. Also in that time 
was great tyranny, murder, oppressing of women, as wives, widows, and 
maidens against their wills. And in this persecution Englishmen were nigh 
destroyed, and great desolation was in holy church, for monasteries, 
churches, and houses of religion were burnt and destroyed, which caused 
many to flee into wilderness, anong whom the good bishop of Winchester, 
Brightwold, fled into the abbey of Glastonbury, where he daily prayed unto 
Almighty God for peace of this realm of England. 

Our blessed Lord, seeing his meekness, showed to him a vision by which 
he was greatly comforted. For in a night, as he was in his oratory, he fell in 
a sweet slumber, and saw the glorious apostle S. Peter with bright shining 
clothes appearing in a high place of dignity, and with him a seemly young 
man richly arrayed in clothing of a king, whom S. Peter did consecrate and 
anoint into a king, and commending his chastity greatly, and his clean 
living. And it was showed to this bishop many years tofore, that this 
Edward should reign in this land, and the bishop, being abashed of this 
vision, desired of S. Peter to know the vision thereof, to whom S. Peter said 
the estate of this realm, and told that the fury and woodness of the Danes 
should cease soon after, and said that all this punishment was for the sins of 
the people, and God should purvey for a peaceable king, which shall finish 
all the woodness of his enemies the Danes. In whose time shall be plenty of 
peace, both to the church and to the land, and great abundance of corn and 
fruit. And this realm shall be prosperous in all things, and the people shall 


be of such conditions that other lands shall both love and dread them. The 
king’s name shall be Edward, which shall rule all manner things to the 
pleasing of God, and shall end his life in the love of our Lord graciously. 
And when this holy bishop awoke, he kneeled down and made his prayers 
with shedding of tears, and though that peace was not yet reformed, 
nevertheless he thanked Almighty God that he was certain that, by God’s 
grace, he should see it in his days, wherefore he went about and preached to 
the people for to do penance, and our Lord should show to us mercy, and 
give to us peace and all things plenteous. And in this war was the king slain 
by treason, and he was buried at Glastonbury. Then both his sons were 
brought to King Canute the Dane, to do with them what he would, and 
when he saw them he might not for pity slay them, but sent them over the 
sea to be slain there, so that he might reign in England peaceably when the 
rightful blood was destroyed. Notwithstanding, they were preserved and 
kept alive, and were conveyed to the emperor of Rome, the which kept 
them till S. Edward was made king of England, and then he married the 
oldest of them to a cousin of his, because of the love that they had to King 
Edward, which was uncle to them. Then had King Canute the rule of 
England by strong hand, all law and good rule set aside. For in his days was 
full much trouble and robbery with other great oppressions and importable 
charges among the commonalty. For he dreaded no man except the two sons 
of the king, that were then with the emperor, wherefor his council would 
that he should wed the mother of them named Emma, to make the more 
alliance between them. And soon after, Alfred came to England for to speak 
with his mother, and anon as he was come over the sea into this land Earl 
Godwin came and welcomed him, and anon after slew him by treason, ere 
he came to the presence of his mother. For whose death S. Edward made 
great sorrow. And while this holy child S. Edward was in Normandy, he 
used a full good life, haunting ofttimes holy church, and loved and 
conversed many times with the company of holy religious men, and 
especially among holy monks. And used to pray and say in this manner: O 
good Lord, I have none help but thee only, my friends be gone from me, 
and they be become mine adversaries. My father is dead and my brethren be 
slain, my mother is wedded to my most enemy, and I am left alone, and 
daily they seek the means to slay me, but to thee, Lord, I am left poor. I 
beseech thee, Lord, to help me that am a fatherless child, for thou sometime 


helpedst marvellously Edwin and Oswald, which were exiled and ordained 
for to die. Thou defendedst them not only from death, but also thou, Lord, 
restoredst them again to their own kingdoms. O good Lord, I beseech thee 
and pray thee to keep me safe, and bring me into the kingdom of my father. 
Thou shalt be my God, and S. Peter the apostle my patron, the relics of 
whom, by the grace of God, I purpose to visit and to honour in the same 
place where they now rest, if thou, Lord, send to me life, health, 
opportunity and space. 

And when King Canute had reigned in England twenty years, having two 
sons by the said Emma, that is to wit, Harold and Hardicanute, he died, and 
when his first son had reigned four years, he exiled his own mother, and 
died soon after. And after him reigned his brother a little time, and died 
also, as our Lord had ordained, and then was England delivered from the 
grievous tribute and thraldom of the Danes. And then the lords and the 
commons of England remembered the oath that they made in the 
parliament, which sware that Edward, which was then in his mother’s 
womb, should be their king, and anon sent into Normandy for this holy 
child Edward. And the lords and the commons received him with great 
gladness, and then the archbishop of Canterbury and the archbishop of 
York, with other bishops, did consecrate him, anointed and crowned him 
king of England. O good Lord! what joy and gladness was then in England. 
For when the old felicity of this land was almost despaired, then it was 
kindled again by the coming of this blessed king S. Edward. Then had the 
commons rest and peace, and the lords and gentlemen rest and honour, and 
then holy church received all her liberties again. Then was the sun lifted up, 
and the moon set in his order, that is to say, priests shined in wisdom and in 
holiness. The monasteries flourished in devotion by holy religion. The 
clerks gave light and prospered in their offices to the pleasure of God. The 
common people were content and were joyful in their degree, and in this 
king’s days there was no venom that might then corrupt the earth with 
pestilence, and in the sea none outrageous tempests, and the land plenteous 
of all manner of fruits; and in the clergy nothing inordinate; and among the 
common people was no grudging. And the renomee and fame of this holy 
king S. Edward sprang so marvellously about to other nations, in such wise 
that all christian kings desired to have peace with him. The king of France, 
which was nigh of his kin, made with him a general peace, so that it might 


be said of him as it was said of Solomon: All the kings of the earth desired 
to see his face, and to hear his wisdom; except only Denmark, which yet 
conspired against this realm of England. And what fell thereof, it shall be 
declared hereafter more openly, for this holy king Edward was ever full of 
meekness and of virtue, and never lifted up by vain glory, but ever he 
remembered the words of our Lord that saith: I have set thee prince of the 
people, but be not therefore lifted up in vain glory, but be thou among them 
as one of them. 

He was among his household men equal and familiar, among priests 
meek and debonair, to his people amiable and cheerful, to wretches and 
needy men full of compassion and large of almsgiving. He was also much 
devout in the service of God, and diligent to repair and re-edify churches 
that were destroyed by the Danes. And in judgment full discreet, 
considering no man’s person, but only the weight of his cause, as well to the 
rich as to the poor, and he had riches enough, and his treasure seemed 
common to all poor men. His words were sad and discreet and meddled 
with mirth, speaking oft of Jesu Christ the second person in the Trinity, and 
of our blessed Lady his mother. And sometime he spake sharply, as he saw 
need, correcting trespassers, gentle and sweet to good men. He was never 
elate, ne enhanced in pride, ne dishonest by gluttony. He would not be 
compelled by wrath, ne incline for gift. 

He despised riches, and was never sorry for loss of worldly goods and 
riches, ne the more glad for winning thereof, in such wise that all men 
marvelled of the sadness of him. And about the king were divers covetous 
men, which said to the king how his treasure wasted fast, and if the Danes 
came again he had not wherewith to defend him. Wherefore they counselled 
him to raise an aid among his commons, like as King Canute had done 
divers times. An aid was then except the danegeld, and they counselled to 
do in like wise. And he said: Nay, and he would not agree thereto, 
notwithstanding they daily cried upon him. And when he saw them so 
importunate and showed so great perils, then at the last he said to them to 
prove them, Let us see how ye will do. And when they heard that of his 
own mouth they were right glad, and sent out commissions for to gather it, 
and spared no country, but made them pay in the largest wise. And when 
this money was levied and brought in to the king’s treasury, then they 
brought the king thither for to see it. The king then standing afar from it, 


saw the devil in likeness of an ape, sitting upon the treasure, and said: What 
have ye done? and what money have ye brought to me? Forsooth, there 
shall not one penny be spent to my use, but I charge you for to deliver to 
each man his money again, but thereto they were much loth, and said that 
they might spend it in deeds of charity. Then the king said: God forbid that I 
should spend the goods of other men, for what alms should I make with the 
goods of poor commons and labourers ? See ye not how the devil sitteth 
upon the heap of money, and maketh great joy that he hath taken us in his 
snare? Wherefore I charge you on pain of death that ye deliver this money 
again there as ye had it, every penny. Then they obeyed the king, and repaid 
it unto them of whom they had received it, and durst never after move the 
king to such matters, ne in none other like, so that all the days of S. Edward 
was neither task ne taillage levied among his commons, which was a great 
joy to the realm. 

In a time the king was sick, lying in his bed, and there stood in his 
chamber a chest open, full of gold and silver, and a clerk came in, 
supposing the king had slept, and took out of it a certain sum of money, and 
went his way. And soon after he came again and would have taken more; 
then the king said: Forsooth, now thou art unwise to come again, for thou 
hadst sufficiently enough tofore, therefore beware, for if the treasurer come 
and find thee thou art like to die therefor, wherefore if thou love thy life flee 
fast away with that thou hast. And anon after came the treasurer and found 
how of the treasure was borne away a great part, and sought and enquired 
diligently for the thief that stole it. And the king seeing the great trouble and 
sorrow of the treasurer demanded him the cause of his heaviness. And when 
he had told it to the king, the king said to him: Sorrow no more, for 
peradventure he that hath it hath more need to it than we, and so the thief 
escaped and was not pursued. 

After, when all things were quiet in the realm, the council of the land 
assembled for to treat for a marriage for the king, at which thing, when it 
was moved, he was greatly abashed, dreading to lose the treasure of his 
virginity, which was kept in a frail and brittle vessel; and what he should do 
or say he wist not. For, if he should obstinately deny it, he dreaded lest his 
vow of chastity should be openly known, and if he consented thereto he 
dreaded to lose his chastity, wherefore he commended himself only to God, 
saying these words: O good Lord, thou deliveredst sometime three children 


from the flame of fire in the chimney and furnace of the Chaldees, and, by 
the Lord, Joseph escaped with his chastity from the wife of Potiphar, she 
holding his mantle, and yet by thy mercy he escaped, and, good Lord, by 
thy virtue Susanna was delivered from the death to the which the old 
unchaste priests had damned her to; and by thy might, Lord, Judith escaped 
when she had slain Holofernes, and reserved her from defouling, and 
escaped without hurt; and above all other thou hast preserved thy blessed 
mother, most best and sweetest lady, she being both wife and virgin; then 
behold on me thy servant, and son of thine handmaid, that I am in great 
dread. I lift up my heart to thee, beseeching thee that art my Lord, and thy 
mother, my sweetest Lady, to help me now in this most need, that I may so 
receive the sacrament of wedlock that I fall not in peril of my chastity. And 
with this condition in his heart, he consented to matrimony. 

Then was all the council right glad, and searched for a virgin that were 
according to his estate. And among all the virgins of the land Edith, 
daughter of Earl Godwin, was found most according to him by her virtuous 
conditions. And her father made great means to the king’s council for to 
accomplish this marriage, by which he might come in the king’s conceit. 
And by his wisdom, for his great might and power, he had his intent. And 
when the marriage was solemnised and accomplished by the holy 
sacrament, he and the queen vowed to live together chaste secretly, that no 
man knew it but God alone. There was between them a loving spousehood 
without bodily knowing of deed, chaste embracing without defloration of 
virginity. There was between them verily chaste love, without fleshly 
touching and knowing. Afterward, some of the realm grudged, saying he 
had taken a wife by compulsion against his will of an unkind lineage, and 
would not know his wife because he would not bring forth more tyrants. 
And thus none knew the very truth of his chaste life whilst he lived, but the 
very cleanness of his mind was sufficient witness of his chastity. 

It happened on a Whitsunday, as the king was crowned at Westminster in 
his estate, and kneeling, made his prayers devoutly for the tranquillity and 
peace of his land before the altar of the blessed Trinity, at the elevation of 
the blessed sacrament he fell in a soft and demure laughing, so that the lords 
that were there present awaiting on him marvelled greatly, but durst say 
nothing to him till the service was done. Then one, that was hardier than 
another, demanded of him the cause of his laughing, and then he told to him 


how the Danes had assembled in great power of people against the realm of 
England, and were entering into their ships; and as the king of Denmark 
would have entered into the ship, suddenly his strength was taken from him, 
and so fell into the sea between two ships and was drowned, by whose 
death the people of Denmark, and also of England, were delivered from sin 
and peril. They, hearing this, marvelled greatly, and sent into Denmark to 
know the truth. And when the messengers returned, they reported that it 
was true as the king had said, and that the king of Denmark was drowned 
that same time that S. Edward laughed. 

After this, the noble S. Edward remembered his vow and promise to visit 
S. Peter at Rome, which he made in Normandy, wherefore he let call his 
commons and his lords to a council tofore him, whereof he communed with 
them how and in what manner he might depart, and of the governance of 
the realm in his absence, what people should be convenient for to 
accompany him, and what money should suffice him and his meiny. And 
when the lords and commons heard this, they were full heavy and sorrowful 
that he should depart from them, and he seeing their heaviness comforted 
them, and said how that our Lord had sent to them peace, and by his good 
grace should continue the same in his absence. Yet, notwithstanding, the 
people required him to send unto the pope to be assoiled of his vow, or else 
delay it till another time. And the king, seeing the sorrow and lamentation 
of his people, which wept and wrung their hands, and as people amazed 
without a defender and keeper, comforted them and granted to abide still 
with them, and ordained certain bishops for to go to Rome and to ask of our 
holy father counsel, how he might be assoiled of this avow that he had 
made to visit S. Peter. And the archbishop of York, and bishop of 
Winchester, and two abbots, with divers clerks and laymen, went to Rome, 
and when they came to Rome, the pope had made that time a great 
congregation of clerks of divers great matters belonging to holy church, and 
when the pope wist of their coming, he was right glad and sent for them, 
and the pope bade them tell the cause of their coming. And anon, silence 
was made, and they exposed the cause of their coming, and recited the 
avow and the desire of King Edward, the peril of the realm, the trouble, the 
dread of the people, the breaking of the peace, the clamour of the poor 
commons, the jeopardy of the king in his absence, and the piteous 
destruction which the Danes had late made by their cruelty; and also 


declared the great devotion he had to visit the holy apostles Peter and Paul. 
Then the pope and the clergy marvelled greatly, and gave laud and praising 
unto Almighty God that he had sent so devout and virtuous a prince in the 
angle of the world to maintain by his wisdom the christian faith, and how 
dreadful he was to offend against the holy church. And when the pope 
understood how his people loved him, and how sorrowful they would be of 
his departing, he marvelled greatly, and thought verily that he was greatly 
beloved of God and was with him in all his works, for he saw in him the 
meekness of David, the chastity of Joseph, and the riches of Solomon, and 
yet he set nought thereby. Then the pope, considering the great perils that 
might ensue by his departing, dispensed with him, and assoiled him of his 
avow, of which he sent to him a bull under lead, and enjoined him in 
penance to give the goods that he should have spent in his pilgrimage, to 
deeds of charity, and to re-edify some church of S. Peter, and endow it with 
sufficient livelihood. And then the messengers received the pope’s blessing, 
and returned into England, and came unto the king at Westminster. And 
when the king understood how he was assoiled of his avow, and how they 
had sped, he was glad, and thanked Almighty God and our holy father the 
pope. 

There was a holy man, a recluse in the diocese of Worcester, which knew 
nothing of the council assembled upon the governance of the land, ne of the 
avow of the king, ne of the message sent to Rome, to whom S. Peter 
appeared in a night, and said to him how King Edward had sent to Rome to 
be assoiled of the avow that he made when he was beyond the sea, and he 
hath great conscience because his council would not suffer him to 
accompany it in going in his proper person to Rome, wherefore thou shalt 
write to him in my name and give him knowledge that he is assoiled by 
mine authority from the bond of his avow, and how he shall have, in 
commandment of the pope for his penance, to give such goods as he hath 
ordained for his expenses, to poor men, and to make a new abbey in the 
honour of S. Peter, or to repair an old one, and to endow it sufficiently, and 
write to him that, by the same token that he chose me sometime to be his 
patron in Normandy, that he repair the abbey called Thorney in the west of 
the city of London, which sometime I hallowed myself. And let him set 
therein monks of good conversation, for from that place shall be a ladder 
stretching in to heaven, and angels descending and ascending, bearing up to 


heaven to our Lord the prayers of meek and devout men. And to him that 
ascendeth by that ladder, I shall open the gates of heaven, like as our Lord 
hath enjoined me by mine office, and I shall loose them that be bound, and 
receive them that be unbound. All this that thou hast herd of me, thou shalt 
write it, and send it to King Edward, which then was many a mile thence. 
And the messenger that came from this anker or recluse came to the 
presence of the king the same time that the bishops came from Rome. And 
when the king had received the letters that came from Rome with great 
reverence and read them, he thanked God that he was so clearly released of 
the bond of his avow. And then he commanded the letters of the recluse to 
be read. And when they were read, and he saw they were according to the 
letters that came from Rome, he humbly thanked God and S. Peter his 
patron, and incontinent disposed him to fulfil his penance, and began to 
repair the abbey that he was assigned to repair by the glorious apostle S. 
Peter, and gave largely alms to poor people, and franchised all England of 
the tribute that was used yearly to be paid to the Danes for evermore. 

On a time when King Edward was at Westminster, there came to him a 
cripple, born in Ireland, which was named Giles Michell. And this cripple 
had no feet, but went upon his hands and knees, having in either hand a 
little stool to go with. His legs were both bent backward and cleaved to his 
thighs, and his toes grew fast to his buttocks. This cripple entered boldly 
into the king’s palace, and came to the king’s chamber door. And one Hulin, 
the king’s chamberlain, demanded him sharply what he did there. To whom 
the cripple said: Let me not, I pray you, for I must needs speak to the king, 
for I have been out of this land six times to visit the holy relics of the holy 
apostle S. Peter, to the intent to be healed, and S. Peter denied me not, but 
bade me go into England and let the king bear me on his back into the 
church of S. Peter, and then I shall be made perfectly whole. Which thing 
was told to the king by the same Hulin, and anon the king had pity on the 
poor man, and disdained not, but took him on his shoulders and bare him, 
whom the cripple beclipped with his foul and scabby hands and arms, and 
so, in the bearing, his sinews loosed and were reached out. And of kernels 
and botches of his face, and of scurvies, there ran great plenty of blood and 
matter on the king’s clothes, which was told to the king, and also that he 
was all whole, but the king took none heed thereto, but bare him to the high 
altar, and there he was set down on his feet, and was made perfectly whole 


to ride or go whither he would, but the king would in no wise have this 
miracle ascribed to him, but gave to him a reward and bade him to go to 
Rome and thank God and his holy apostle S. Peter. 

In that time King Ethelbert, which reigned in Kent, and Sigbert in 
Middlesex, were converted to the faith of Christ by S. Austin. Which 
Ethelbert made in London, within the city, a noble and royal church in the 
honour of S. Paul, in which S. Austin ordained S. Mellitus to be bishop of 
that city. Which king was not satisfied with that good deed, but thought and 
also did do make another church in the west end of the city, which then was 
called Thorney, and now is named Westminster, which church he prayed 
Mellitus for to hailow in the honour of S. Peter, and the night before that he 
had purposed to hallow it, S. Peter appeared to a fisher in Thames, and bade 
him set him over from Stangate to Westminster, and he prayed the fisher to 
abide him there till he came again, and he would well reward him for his 
labour. And soon after the fisher saw S. Peter enter into the church with a 
great light, which light endured as long as he was in the church. And a 
certain space after, he returned to the fisher asking him if he had any meat 
to eat, and the fisher was so greatly abashed of the light that issued out of 
the church with him, that he durst not speak to him. To whom S. Peter said: 
Brotber, dread thee not, I am a man as thou art; hast thou any fish? And he 
said: Nay, for I have awaited on you all this night while ye have been in the 
church. And then they entered into the boat, and S. Peter commanded him 
to cast out his net. And when he had so done, there came so great a 
multitude of great fishes into his net, that unnethe they might draw up the 
net for breaking. And when they were come to land S. Peter divided the 
fishes, and bade the fisher bear the greatest unto Mellitus, bishop of 
London, and deliver it to him, and tell to him that I have hallowed the 
church of Westminster this night, and say to him that he say mass therein 
to-morrow, and if he will not believe it, say to him, when he cometh he 
shall find there tokens sufficient, and I shall be patron of that church, and 
visit it ofttimes, and bear in the sight of Almighty God the prayers and 
devotions of true christian people that pray in that place, and take thou the 
remnant of the fish for thy labour. And this said, S. Peter vanished away. 
Then the fisher marvelled greatly of the sight that he had seen, and early by 
the morrow he went to the bishop Mellitus, of London, and delivered to him 
the fish that S. Peter had sent to him, and told to him, by order, like as S. 


Peter had given him charge, and as ye have heard tofore. But the bishop 
would not believe him till he came to Westminster and saw the tokens for to 
put him out of doubt. And when he had opened the church door he found a 
cross made of sand from that one side of the church unto that other, with a. 
b. c. Ietters of grewe, and he found also twelve crosses made on the walls in 
divers places of the church, and the ends of twelve candles almost burnt out, 
and also he saw the places that were anointed with holy oil, which were yet 
moist and appeared newly done. Then the bishop believed this thing verily, 
and said mass that same day in the church, and there preached to the people 
a glorious sermon, and declared the great miracle openly. Wherefore the 
people gave laud and praisings to God and to his glorious apostle S. Peter. 
And then S. Edward understood that this church was of old time hallowed 
by S. Peter, and how S. Peter had commanded him to repair the same 
church, as the letter of the recluse maketh mention. So then ever after he 
had full great devotion to the same place. And he did do cast down the old 
work, and did do build it up new, and endowed that monastery worshipfully 
with livelihood and jewels. And at that time pope Leo was dead and pope 
Nicholas was after him. And then the king, to give relation to him of his 
penance, enjoined by Leo his predecessor, to re-edify a monastery of the 
glorious apostle S. Peter, and sent Alfred, the archbishop of York, to Rome 
with other clerks to inform the pope that he had accomplished his penance, 
that is to wit, both distributed his goods to poor men, and also repaired a 
monastery of S. Peter, and how he had by revelation what place he should 
repair, praying him to ratify and confirm the same, which pope Leo had 
done tofore him. Then pope Nicholas, considering the great devotion and 
true intent of this christian king, S. Edward, confirmed the bull of 
absolution, and ratified the foundation and the statutes of the monastery, 
and gave thereto great and large privileges, that whosoever presumed to 
take away any movable or immovable goods, or would take any man by 
force or strength out of that church or of the precinct of the same, should be 
accursed by the authority of Peter and Paul to be damned with Judas, in hell 
everlastingly to lie in pain. Then the messengers returned again from Rome 
with letters of confirmation. And when the king saw the great benevolence 
of our holy father the pope, and his favour and gentleness, giving to him, by 
writing, more privileges and freedom than he desired, then he was full of 
gladness and joy, and thanked Almighty God of all his gifts. 


On a time when the king was in the church of S. Peter at Westminster, 
and was disposed in great devotion, as his custom was, to hear mass, Earl 
Leofric kneeled behind the king and saw with his bodily eyes our Lord Jesu 
Christ between the priest’s hands, appearing in the likeness of a glorious 
child or beauteous person, which blessed the king with his right hand. And 
the king, which was greatly comforted with the sight, bowed down his head, 
and with great devotion and meekness received the blessing of our Lord. 
Then the earl arose to tell the king, supposing that the king had not seen it, 
but he knew the earl’s intent and bade him stand still, for that thou seest I 
see, and him I honour. And when mass was done they talked together of 
their vision, and they were marvellously refreshed with the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, and might not well speak for joy and weeping. Then the king 
commanded Leofric that this vision should never be uttered ne openly 
known till the time that they should die. And when Leofric should depart 
hence, he told it in confession to his ghostly father, and made it to be 
written, and that writing was laid in a chest among other relics. And many 
years after, when they were both dead, the writing was found and read. And 
then the holiness of the king was known, and his meekness showed, which 
would not it should be showed by their life for vain glory. 

There was a young woman given in marriage to a noble man, and not 
long after she had twain misfortunes. First she was barren, and also there 
arose under her cheek many foul botches and kernels full of corrupt 
humours, which engendered foul worms, and made her flesh to stink, so 
that she was abominable and hateful to her husband, and to all her friends. 
And when she could not be healed by no medicine, then she put all her hope 
and trust in Almighty God, and with many a bitter tear, both day and night 
besought and prayed him to deliver her from that reproof and disease, or 
else to take her out of this world. And when she had thus long continued in 
prayer, she was commanded by a voice in her sleep that she should go to the 
holy King Edward, and if he would wash her face with his hands, she 
should be all whole. And when she awoke she avowed to seek the king in 
his palace, and then she came thither, and made means that the king might 
have knowledge of her dream. And when the king understood it, he called 
her to him and said: If God will that I should wash thy face, I will not refuse 
it, and called after water, and with his own hands he washed her face, and 
wrung out the worms and all the foul blood out of her face, and bade her 


tarry there three or four days till the skin might cover again her visage, and 
thank thou God for thy deliverance. And when she was made perfectly 
whole, and her visage fair and beauteous, then she fell down at the king’s 
feet. and thanked him humbly of her deliverance, but he forbade her for to 
give any praising to him therefor, but bade her to give laud and praising to 
God therefor, for he is the doer, not I. Then she prayed the king that he 
would pray to God for her that she might have a child by her husband, for 
she had been long barren. And the king promised her so to do. And then she 
returned joyously home to her husband, and soon after conceived and had a 
child, whereof she thanked God that she was healed of both her diseases. 

S. Paul writeth that the Holy Ghost giveth graces diversely; to some he 
giveth wisdom, to some conning, and to some grace to heal and to cure sick 
people. But this blessed king S. Edward had a special grace above others in 
giving sight to blind men. There was a blind man well known, which heard 
a voice in his sleep, that if he might have of the water that the king washed 
his hands in, and wash his eyes therewith, he should have his sight again. 
Then the next day after, this blind man went in to the king’s palace, and told 
his vision to the king’s chamberlain, and the chamberlain told it to the king. 
Then the king said that it might be well an illusion or a dream which is not 
always true, for it hath not been seen that foul water of a sinner’s hands 
should give sight to blind men. Then said the chamberlain that many times 
dreams have been found true, as the dreams of Joseph, Pharaoh, Daniel, and 
many others. Then the king in great humility went into the church on a 
solemn day with a basin of water, and commanded the blind man to be 
brought to him. And as the king washed the face of the blind man, his eyes 
were opened and he had his sight, and stood all abashed looking on the 
people, as he had newly come into this world. And then the people wept for 
joy to see the holiness of the king. And then he was demanded if he might 
see clearly, and he said: Yea, forsooth, and the king kneeled down before 
the altar saying this verse with great dread and meekness: Non nobis 
domine, non nobis, sed nomini tuo da gloriam, that is to say: Not to us, 
Lord, not to us, but unto thy name be given glory. 

After this, the holiness and fame of S. Edward sprang about so that, a 
citizen of Lincoln, which had been blind three years, came to the king’s 
palace to have of the water that the king had washed his hands in, for he 
believed that it would heal him. And as he had gotten of that water by one 


of the king’s officers, he washed his face and eyes therewith, and anon he 
was restored to his sight and was perfectly made whole, and so joyfully 
returned home, magnifying God and S. Edward that he had his sight again. 

In a time there were gathered together certain workman to hew down 
trees to the King’s palace at Bruham. And after their labour, they laid them 
down to sleep in the shadow, and a young man of that fellowship that hight 
Wilwin, when he should rise, he opened his eyes and might not see. He 
washed his face and rubbed his eyes, but he might nothing see, wherefore 
he was full of heaviness. Then one of his fellows led him home to his house 
and he abode so blind eighteen years. And at the last, a worshipful woman 
came to visit and comfort him. And when she knew how he was made 
blind, she bade him be of good cheer, and said if he would visit sixty 
churches with good devotion, and then to have the water that the king had 
washed his hands in and wash his eyes withal, he should have his sight 
again. Then he was greatly comforted, and gat him a guide, and went and 
visited three score churches with great devotion, and came to the king’s 
palace and cried for help, and they that heard him bade him cease of his 
crying, but for all that he cried more and more. And when the king 
understood it, he called him to him and said: Why should I not set my hands 
to help this poor man, though I be unworthy, if it please God to relieve him 
and to give to him his sight? And because he would not be found 
disobedient to God ne presumptuous, he took water and washed his eyes 
full meekly, and anon he was restored to his sight, and saw as clearly as 
ever he did. 

Also there was a fair miracle of three blind men, and the fourth had but 
one eye, which came to the king’s palace, and then came one of the king’s 
servants, which had pity on them, and he gat of the water that the king had 
washed his hands in when he had healed that other blind man, and he 
brought this water to the gate, and told these four men how the king a little 
before had healed a blind man with the same water, and said to them, if they 
would wash their eyes with good devotion, they might be healed by God’s 
grace with the same water. And then they kneeled down with great devotion 
and prayed this man to wash their eyes therewith. And then he made a cross 
with the water upon each of their eyes, and besought Almighty God to open 
their eyes, and they all there received their perfect sight, and returned in 


giving laud and praising God of their sight given to them by the merits of S. 
Edward. 

As the king on a time sat at the table with the queen and her father Earl 
Godwin, and saw how Harold and Tosti, the two sons of Godwin, played 
tofore the king, but at the last the game turned into earnest, and they began 
to fight. And Harold took his brother by the hair, and threw him to the earth 
and fell upon him in great anger, and would have strangled him but if he 
had been let. Then the king demanded Godwin if he understood anything 
thereby, and he said: Nay, forsooth. Then the king said: Ye shall see when 
they come to man’s age that, one of them shall slay that other if he can. And 
Harold, which is the stronger, shall put that other out of his land. Then shall 
his brother Tosti come again with the king of Norway, and hold a battle 
against Harold his brother in England, in the which both the king of 
Norway and Tosti shall be slain, and all their host save a few that shall 
escape. And the same Harold shall give himself to penance for the death of 
his brother and so escape, or else he shall be put out of his kingdom and die 
wretchedly. The king was many time moved and displeased with Godwin, 
for he misused the king’s power, and attempted the king in many things that 
were unlawful. And in all that he might, he laboured to bring out of conceit, 
the king’s cousins and friends that came to him out of Normandy, to the 
intent that he might have all the rule about the king as well secretly as 
outward. And the king, understanding his falseness, said but little. But in a 
time, as the king sat at his dinner with divers lords and gentles about him, 
one of his servants was almost overthrown as he smote that one foot with 
that other, and yet the sadder foot saved all, and kept him on his feet; which 
thing gave occasion to the king to talk to his lords, and the two feet were 
likened to two brethren, that if one were overcharged that other should help 
and succour him. Then said the king: So might my brother have been a help 
to me, and a supporter in time of need, if he had not been betrayed of 
Godwin. Then Godwin, hearing these words of the king’s mouth, was sore 
afeard, and said: Sire, ye deem that I should betray your brother? I pray 
God that this morsel of bread may choke me if I consented to his death. 
Then the king blessed the bread, and bade him eat it, and the morsel abode 
in his throat and choked him, so that his breath was stopped, and so died 
wretchedly. Then the king said: Draw the traitor out of my presence, for 
now his treason and falsehood appeareth. 


On Easter-day when he had received our Lord, and was set at his dinner, 
in the middle of it, when all was silence, he fell into a smiling, and after into 
a sadness, wherefore all that were there marvelled greatly, but none durst 
ask of him what he meant. But after dinner duke Harold followed him into 
his chamber with a bishop and an abbot that were of his privy council, and 
demanded of him the cause of that thing. Then the king said: When I 
remembered at my dinner the great benefits of worship and dignity of 
meats, of drinks, of servants, of array, and of all riches and royalty that I 
stood in at that time, and I referred all that worship to Almighty God, as my 
custom is, then our Lord opened mine eyes, and I saw the seven sleepers 
Tying in a cave in the Mount Celion beside the city of Ephesus, in the same 
form and manner as though I had been by them. And I smiled when I saw 
them turn them from the right side to the left side, but when I understood 
what is signified by the said turning, I had no cause to laugh but rather to 
mourn. The turning signifieth that the prophecy be fulfilled that saith: 
Surget gens contra gentem, that is to say, people shall arise against people, 
and a kingdom against another. They have lain many years upon their right 
side, and they shall lie yet on their left side seventy years, in which times 
will be great battles, great pestilence, and great murrain, great earthquaves, 
great hunger and great dearth through all the world. Of which saying of the 
king they greatly marvelled, and anon they sent to the emperor to know if 
there were any such city or hill in his land in which such seven men should 
Sleep. Then the emperor, marvelling, sent to the same hill and there found 
the cave and the seven martyrs sleeping as they had been dead, Iying on the 
left side every one. And then the emperor was greatly abashed of that sight, 
and commended greatly the holiness of S. Edward, the king of England, 
which had the spirit of prophecy. For after his death began great 
insurrections through all the world. For the paynims destroyed a great part 
of Syria, and threw down both monasteries and churches, and what by 
pestilence and stroke of sword, streets, fields, and towns lay full of dead 
men. The prince of Greece was slain, the emperor of Rome was slain, the 
king of England and the king of France were slain, and all the other realms 
of the world were greatly troubled with divers diseases. 

When the blessed King Edward had lived many years, and was fallen into 
great age, it happed he came riding by a church in Essex called Havering 
which was at that time in hallowing and should be dedicated in the honour 


of our Lord and S. John the Evangelist; wherefore the king for great 
devotion lighted down and tarried while the church was in hallowing. And 
in the time of procession, a fair old man came to the king and demanded of 
him alms in the worship of God and S. John the Evangelist. Then the king 
found nothing ready to give, ne his almoner was not present, but he took off 
the ring from his finger and gave it to the poor man, whom the poor man 
thanked and departed. And within certain years after, two pilgrims of 
England went into the holy land to visit holy places there, and as they had 
lost their way and were gone from their fellowship, and the night 
approached, and they sorrowed greatly as they that wist not whither to go, 
and dreaded sore to be perished among wild beasts; at the last they saw a 
fair company of men arrayed in white clothing, with two lights borne afore 
them, and behind them there came a fair ancient man with white hair for 
age. Then these pilgrims thought to follow the light and drew nigh. Then 
the old man asked them what they were, and of what region, and they 
answered that they were pilgrims of England, and had lost their fellowship 
and way also. Then this old man comforted them goodly, and brought them 
into a fair city where was a fair cenacle honestly arrayed with all manner of 
dainties, and when they had well refreshed them and rested there all night, 
on the morn this fair old man went with them, and brought them in the right 
way again. And he was glad to hear them talk of the welfare and holiness of 
their king S. Edward. And when he should depart from them, then he told 
them what he was, and said: I am John the Evangelist, and say ye unto 
Edward your king that I greet him right well, by the token that he gave to 
me this ring with his own hands at the hallowing of my church, which ring 
ye shall deliver to him again. And say ye to him that he dispose his goods, 
for within six months he shall be in the joy of heaven with me, where he 
shall have his reward for his chastity and for his good living. And dread ye 
not, for ye shall speed right well in your journey, and ye shall come home in 
short time safe and sound. And when he had delivered to them the ring he 
departed from them suddenly. And soon after they came home and did their 
message to the king, and delivered to him the ring, and said that S. John 
Evangelist sent it to him. 

And as soon as he heard that name he was full of joy, and for gladness let 
fall tears from his eyes, giving laud and thanksgiving to Almighty God, and 
to S. John his avowry that he would vouchsafe to let him have knowledge 


of his departing out of this world. Also he had another token of S. John, and 
that was that the two pilgrims should die tofore him, which thing was 
proved true, for they lived not long after. And at the feast of Christmas the 
king was sick, and on the day of the Innocents he heard mass in the new 
church of Westminster, which he had re-edified, and then he, giving 
thankings unto Almighty God, returned into his chamber sore sick, there 
abiding the mercy of our Lord. And all the lords, gentles, and commons 
were in great heaviness when they understood that the king might not live, 
remembering what wealth and prosperity the land had been in during his 
days, and what jeopardy it was like to stand in after his decease. Then all 
things were committed to the queen whom he loved specially, and she full 
diligently ministered to him all things necessary. And when he was so 
feeble by sickness that his natural heat was almost gone, he lay nigh two 
days in a trance, as a man that had been ravished, and when he came to 
himself again they that were about him marvelled greatly, for they weened 
verily that he should no more have spoken. Notwithstanding, after, he spake 
with a noble spirit these words: O thou merciful Lord God, that art infinite 
Almighty, in whose power all things be put, which changest realms and 
empires, if those things be true that thou hast showed to me, so grant me 
space and strength to declare them to my people, that if peradventure they 
give them to penance, they may have grace and forgiveness. Then Almighty 
God gave to him a new strength that passeth all man’s reason, and that 
might not be without miracle, for before that time he spake so soft that for 
feebleness he might not well be heard, and at that time he spake with a 
whole breast, these words following: When I was young and dwelled in 
Normandy, I loved well the fellowship of good men, for he that spake most 
religiously and goodly, with him was I most conversant. And among all 
others there were twain to whom I drew much for their honest conversation, 
and for the holiness of their life, sweetness of their manners and their 
comfortable words, whom I saw translated into heaven; for many years 
gone they died, and now they have appeared to me by the sufferance of God 
and have showed to me the state of my people, and what sins reign among 
them, and what vengeance shall be taken on them for their sins. Priests have 
offended, for they minister the holy sacraments with unclean thoughts and 
polluted hands, and as an hired man and not as a very shepherd, defend not 
their sheep ne feed them. And as for princes and gentles, they be found 


false and untrue, and fellows to fiends, thieves, and robbers of the country, 
which have no dread of God ne honour him. And true law is a burden to 
them, and had in despite, and cruelness much used. And the prelates keep 
not righteousness, they correct not their subjects, ne teach ne inform them 
as they should do. And therefore our Lord hath now drawn out his sword of 
vengeance to smite his people. This punishment shall begin within this year 
both by sword and wasting this realm piteously. And then I began to sigh 
and mourn for the trouble that was coming to my people, and said: If they 
would be turned and do penance, shall not they have forgiveness and God 
shall bless them again ? And it was answered to me: The hearts of the 
people be so indurate and so blinded, and their ears so stopped, that they 
will not hear of no correction, ne they be not moved ne provoked by no 
benefits that our Lord giveth them. Then I asked if there were any remedy 
that might attemper the wrath of our Lord. To whom it was answered in 
these words: A green tree cut from his stock shall be divided from his 
proper root the space of three furlongs, and without man’s hand shall turn 
again to his old root, and take again his sap and flourisheth and bringeth 
forth fruit, and when this is done there may come remedy. And when this 
was Said they were suddenly gone out of my sight. 

There was about the king that time, the queen, duke Harold her brother, 
Robert, keeper of the palace, and Stigand, which had defiled his father’s 
bed. For whiles Robert, the archbishop of Canterbury lived, the said Stigand 
put him down and came in by simony, wherefore he was suspended by the 
pope. And afterward God took vengeance upon him, so that his belly brake 
and his bowels fell out, and so he died wretchedly. This Stigand gave no 
credence to the king’s words, but ascribed it to his age, and to the 
feebleness of the king, and made it but a fantasy, but others that were better 
advised, wept and sorrowed and wrung their hands, and sent to our holy 
father the pope, giving him information of the same vision. And our holy 
father wrote epistles to England exhorting the people to do penance, but his 
writing profited not. But when king Harold had broken the oath that he had 
made to duke William, therefor he was slain in battle, then they knew well 
that the prophecy af S. Edward was come. For then the liberty of England 
made an end, and then came in bondship and thraldom. That time England 
was all changed, and I understand S. Dunstan prophesied the same trouble 
coming, and after a certain time he promised comfort also. Wherefore this 


foresaid vision may be conveniently expounded as here followeth. The tree 
signifieth the realm of England, whose greatness and fairness betokeneth 
riches plenteous, and honour of England, of whom all worship proceedeth 
which worship hath proceeded of the true blood of the land, and of the true 
lineage which descended from Alfred, which our holy father the pope 
crowned and anointed king, as for the first king of the true line of England, 
unto this holy king Edward, by succession. The tree is cut down from the 
stock when the realm is divided and translated from one seed or lineage to 
another. The space of three furlongs is the time of three kings, that is to say 
Harold, William Conqueror, and William his son. The coming again of the 
tree to the stock without man’s help was when king Henry the first came 
into the realm, not by man’s strength but by the very true love of his 
commons. He took his sap and his very strength when he wedded Maud the 
daughter of the niece of S. Edward, joining together the seed of England 
and of Normandy, and by the tree flourished, whom Maud the empress 
sprang of their seed, and it brought forth fruit when of her came Henry the 
second, and thus these two people were joined together. If this exposition 
displease any man, let him expound it better, or else let him abide a time till 
it be fulfilled, so that the prophecy of king Edward accord to the prophecy 
of S. Dunstan. 

This holy king S. Edward, knowing that his hour drew nigh, spake to 
them that stood weeping about him and in comforting them said: Forsooth 
if ye loved me ye would pray that I should pass from this world to the father 
of heaven, there to receive the joy which is promised to all true christian 
men. Put ye away your weeping and speed forth my journey with prayers, 
with holy psalms and with almsdeeds. For though mine enemy the fiend 
may not overcome me in my faith, yet there is none found so perfect but he 
will assay and tempt to let or to fear him. And then he commended the 
queen to her brother in commending her virtues unto his lords, and declared 
to them their pure chastity. For she was to him in open places as his wife, 
and in secret places as his sister. And he commanded also that her dowry 
should be made sure to her, and they that came with him out of Normandy 
should be put to their choice, whether they should abide still in England and 
to be endowed with livelihood after their degree, or else to return again into 
Normandy with a sufficient reward. And he chose his place for his sepulture 
in the church of S. Peter, which he had new builded, and said he should not 


long abide in this world. And when he beheld the queen and saw her weep 
and sigh among, he said to her ofttimes: My daughter, weep not, for I shall 
not die, but I shall live, and shall depart from the land of death, and believe 
to see the goodness of God in the land of life. And then he set his mind all 
in God, and gave himself wholly to the faith of the church, in the hope and 
promises of Christ under the sacraments of the church. And among these 
words of praising, he yielded up his spirit unto God, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand and sixty-six, when he had reigned in this land twenty-three 
years and six months and twenty-seven days, the fourth day of January. And 
as his cousins and his lovers stood about this holy body when the spirit was 
passed, they saw a marvellous beauty, and a heavenly sight in his face. And 
when they looked on his naked body, they saw it shine with a marvellous 
brightness for the clearness of his virginity. And then they wrapped the holy 
body in palls and buried it with great reverence and worship, and largely 
alms were given for him. And all the lords, spiritual and temporal, were 
present at the burying of him, thanking God of the great benefits that he 
showed in this land during the life of the holy saint and king, S. Edward. 
Wherefore laud, glory and honour be given to Almighty God, world without 
end. Amen. 

The eighth day after his burying there came a cripple to his tomb to be 
holpen of his great disease, which many times afore had received alms of 
the king’s hand, and he had been washen of the king’s hand on Cene- 
Thursday. Notwithstanding, the miracle of his curing was prolonged by the 
provision of God, and not showed in his lifetime, because that many 
miracles God showed for him, in like wise he would show after his death. 
This cripple was called Ralph, and was a Norman born, and the sinews of 
his arms were shrunken together, and his feet were drawn up to his buttocks 
that he might not go, neither on his feet ne on his knees, but sat on a hollow 
vessel in manner of a basin, drawing his body after him with his hands. And 
when he came to the tomb, he besought Almighty God and S. Edward 
devoutly that he might be cured and healed of his disease, which in his 
lifetime had most lived by his alms. And when he had continued awhile in 
his prayers other people that had compassion of him, prayed for him also, 
and at the last he lifted himself up, and felt his sinews loosed, and then he 
arose up and stood on his feet, and felt himself made perfectly whole for to 
do what he should. We have read of the virtues that S. Edward had in 


healing blind men in his living, which our Lord hath not withdrawn from 
him after his death. It happed that thirty days after his burying, there came 
to his tomb a man which had but one eye, leading after him six blind men, 
and each of them held other by the skirt. And all they devoutly prayed to 
God and to S. Edward that they might have their sight, and to be delivered 
of the great misery that they stood in, and much people came thither for to 
see what should befall of this thing. And when they saw how heartily these 
blind men prayed, then all the people being moved with pity, kneeled down 
devoutly, and prayed for them to God, and to this holy saint. And anon as 
they had ended their prayers all they received perfectly their sight. And then 
each of them that had been blind looked fast on each other, and thought it a 
new world with them. And each enquired of other, if they might see, and 
they said yea. And all kneeled down, thanking God full heartily that, by the 
merits of S. Edward he had restored to them their sight perfectly, and also to 
their leader, which had but one eye at his coming, and had sight of the blind 
eye also, and so all had their perfect sight. And after, they returned home 
each into his country, giving laud and thankings to God and to this holy 
king. 

After this Harold Harfager, king of Norway, and Tosti, brother of king 
Harold of England, came with a great navy and a great host, and arrived in 
Humber, and there made war, intending to conquer this land. Howbeit, the 
people began to resist them, but they were not of power to overcome them. 
And when Harold understood this, he raised a great multitude of people to 
withstand them. Then S. Edward on a night appeared to a holy monk, which 
was abbot of Rumsey, and bade him go and tell to Harold that he should 
overcome his enemies, the which intended to destroy and consume this 
realm of England, and say to him that he dread not, for I shall so conduct 
him and his host, that he shall have victory, for I may not see ne suffer this 
realm of England to be destroyed. And when thou hast told to him this, he 
will not believe thee, wherefore thou shalt prove thy vision in this manner. 
Let him think and set his mind on what thing he will, and thou shalt tell him 
what he thinketh, for God shall show that to thee, and then he shall give 
credence to thy words. On the morn the abbot of Rumsey, named Alexis, 
went to king Harold and told to him this vision, and how he should by the 
aid of S. Edward overcome his enemies. And when he heard it first, he 
supposed it had been a fantasy, and when he showed to him his privy 


thought, then he gave faith thereto and went to the battle, howbeit that he 
was then sick in his groin of a pestilence botch, and slew Tosti, his brother, 
and Harold Harfager, and right few or none escaped alive, from the battle. 
Wherefore the Englishman thanked God and S. Edward of their victory. 

In the monastery of Westminster there was a fair young man which was 
blind, whom the monks had ordained to ring the bells, and he had a custom 
daily to visit the tomb of S. Edward with certain prayers. And on a time as 
he prayed there, he fell asleep, and he heard a voice that bade him go and 
ring to the last hour. And when he awoke he saw S. Edward going tofore 
him like a king with a crown on his head, and had marvellous light about 
him. And he beheld him till he came to the high altar, and then he saw him 
no more, ne the light, but he had his sight ever after till his life’s end, and 
then he told unto the monks how he was healed, and had his sight again by 
this miracle. 


Of the Deposition of S. Wulstan, and how he was restored again. 


When William Conqueror had gotten all England, and had it under his 
power, then he began to meddle with the church, and by the advice of 
Lanfranc, the holy bishop S. Wulstan, was challenged that he was not able 
of letters, ne of conning for to occupy the realm and office of a bishop, and 
was Called tofore Lanfranc, and willed him to resign by the consent of the 
king to the said Lanfranc, archbishop, that a man of greater conning might 
occupy the dignity. To whom Wulstan said: Forsooth father, I know well 
that Iam not worthy to have this dignity, ne am not sufficient to occupy so 
great a charge, for I knew well mine unconning at such time when I was 
elect thereto, but I was compelled by our holy father the pope, and by good 
king Edward, and sith it pleaseth the council that I shall resign, I shall 
gladly resign, but not to you, but to him that compelled me to take it. And 
he departed incontinent from the archbishop Lanfranc, and went straight to 
the tomb of S. Edward with his cross in his hand, and he said to S. Edward, 
as he had then been alive: O thou holy and blessed king, thou knowest well 
that I took this charge on me against my will, but by constraint of the pope 
and thee I obeyed to take it, and it now so is that we have a new king, new 
laws, and giveth new sentences, in reproving thee of thine error for so much 
as thou gavest it to me, simple and unconning man, and me, for the 
presumption that I would consent to take it. That time thou mightest well 


have been beguiled, for thou wert a frail man, but now thou art joined to 
God, whereas thou mayst not be deceived. Thou gavest to me the charge, 
and to thee I here resign it again. And with that he fixed his staff into the 
hard stone of his tomb, saying: Take this and give it to whom it pleaseth 
thee. And the hard stone that lay upon his tomb resolved by miracle, and 
received his cross or pastoral staff, and held it so fast that it might not be 
taken out by man’s hand. And anon he did off the habit of a bishop, and did 
on a cowl, and stood among the monks in such degree as he did tofore ere 
he was bishop. And when word came, and was reported to them that had 
consented to his resignation, they marvelled greatly and were all abashed, 
and some of them went to the tomb and would have pulled out the staff, but 
they could not move it. And when the archbishop Lanfranc heard thereof he 
commanded to Gundulf, bishop of Rochester, to go and fetch to him the 
pastoral staff, but when he came he set hand on it and pulled at it, but the 
stone held it so fast that he might not move it, wherefore he was sore 
abashed, and came to Lanfranc, and told to him of this miracle. Then the 
king and Lanfranc were abashed and came both in their persons to see this 
thing, and there made their prayers. And after, with great reverence 
Lanfranc assayed and set hand on the staff for to have pulled it out, but it 
would not move. Then the king and the archbishop were sore afraid, and 
repented them, and sent for to seek Wulstan, whom they found among the 
monks and brought him tofore the king and the archbishop, who anon 
kneeled down and asked forgiveness. And Wulstan meekly kneeled down 
and prayed them not so to do to him, and humbly and meekly pardoned 
them and prayed the archbishop humbly to bless him. Then Lanfranc went 
to this holy man Wulstan and said: Brother, thy rightful simplicity hath been 
but little set by among us, but our Lord hath made thy righteousness to 
shine like as a day-star. But, brother, we have trespassed and erred in 
judging the good to be evil and the evil good, but our Lord God hath araised 
the spirit of S. Edward which hath made void all our sentences, and thy 
simpleness is allowed tofore God. Wherefore come hither to thy king and 
ours, S. Edward, and receive again thy staff which he hath denied to us, for 
we suppose he will deliver it to you. Then Wulstan the servant of God 
meekly obeyed with great reverence unto the archbishop, and went unto the 
tomb whereas the staff stood fast fixed in the stone, and kneeling down 
saying: O blessed saint of God, I here meekly submit me to thy sentence to 


whom sometime thou gavest and chargedst me unworthy with this staff. If it 
so please thee that thine old sentence abide, then restore to me again this 
pastoral staff, and if it please to thee to change it, so show to us whom thou 
wilt shall take it. And this said he set his hand humbly and with great 
reverence on the staff, and anon the hard stone resolved, and let the staff to 
go out, as it had been soft earth or clay. And when they that stood about him 
saw this great miracle they wept for joy in giving out largely tears, and 
asked him forgiveness, giving laud and praising unto Almighty God and to 
this holy saint king Edward. And ever after, king William had great 
devotion to visit the tomb of his cousin, S. Edward, and did great cost 
toward the making of his shrine. 


How his holy body was found incorrupt many years after. 


After this miracle was showed, there was much talking of his holiness, and 
the devotion of the people increased daily more and more, so there were 
many diverse worshipful persons that desired to see this holy body. For 
some said that it lay incorrupt, and some said nay; and in this meek strife 
they gat licence of the abbot Gilbert to see it. And when the day was set that 
this holy body should be showed, there came thither many worshipful men 
and women of religion, anong whom came Gundulf, bishop of Rochester, 
and this was six-and-thirty years after his burying that they opened his 
tomb. And when the stone was removed they felt a marvellous sweet 
savour, that all the church was replete thereof as though an odour aromatic 
had flowed out of the tomb. And they found the pall that lay next his body 
as whole and as fair as it was when he was buried; and when the pall was 
taken off they drew forth his arms, they moved his fingers and his toes, and 
they were bowing and whole as they had been newly buried. And in his 
flesh was found no corruption, but it was fair and fresh of colour, pure, and 
brighter than glass, whiter than snow, and it seemed a body glorified. And 
they feared to discover his visage, but Gundulf which was hardier than 
another, with devotion unbound his head, and the first that appeared was the 
fair hoar hair of his head, and then he thought to take some thereof for a 
relic, and with reverence and dread plucked thereat, but he could none have 
out, for they were as fast as they were when he was alive. Then said the 
abbot: Father, suffer him to lie in rest, and attempt not to minish that our 
Lord hath so long preserved and kept whole. Then the pall in which the 


holy body was wrapt was taken away, and another of the same value was 
fetched, and the holy body laid therein, and covered again his tomb with 
full great reverence, abiding the great resurrection. 

How vengeance was showed to a damoiselle that blasphemed S. Edward. 

In the city of London there was a noble woman which was right conning 
in silk work, which was desired to embroider certain garments to the 
countess of Gloucester, which then was young, lusty, fresh, and newly 
wedded, and would have them made in short space. And when the festal 
day of S. Edward approached, this noble woman was sore troubled in her 
mind for she dreaded the indignation of the great lady if her garments were 
not ready at time set, and also she dreaded to work on the day of S. Edward, 
for it was both sinful and perilous. Then she said to a young damoiselle that 
was fellow with her, and wrought in the same work: What think ye best 
now, either to displease this lady or else this good S. Edward? And she 
answered: Is this not that Edward whom the churls of the country worship 
as he were a god? And she said yet more: What have I to do with him? I 
will no more worship him than if he were a churl. Then this noble woman 
was sore abashed and moved with her, that she said such words of 
blasphemy to this holy saint, and she all to-beat her for to be in peace, and 
she of frowardness blasphemed him more and more, and then suddenly was 
smitten with a palsy, so that her mouth was drawn to her ear, and also she 
had lost her speech, and foamed at the mouth like a boar, and grinded her 
teeth together marvellously, and was sore punished in all her members. And 
when this noble woman saw this, she was full heavy that she had beaten 
her, because Almighty God had so punished her, and wept full bitterly. And 
when it was known in the city, her neighbours came, some for to comfort 
her and some to wonder upon her so lying. And then there came a 
worshipful man to visit her, and counselled that she should be carried by 
water unto the shrine of S. Edward, and to pray to God there, that by the 
merits of the holy S. Edward he would show some miracle for her. And 
when she was so brought thither, much people prayed for her, but they had 
not their intent anon, but abode in their prayers till midnight that matins 
began, and then they prayed the monks to pray for her. And when they had 
done matins they came to the shrine also and prayed for this damoiselle 
which lay there in full great pain and torment. And when the holy monks 
had prayed for her a good while, then this damoiselle arose up all whole, 


and demanded why they wept and made so much sorrow. And when they 
saw her mouth in his right place and all her members restored again, they 
were full of joy, and gave laud and thankings unto Almighty God and to his 
holy king and confessor S. Edward. 


How a monk was healed of a fever quartan. 


In the abbey of Westminster there was a virtuous monk and conning named 
Gilbert, which was sore vexed with a fever quartan from the month of July 
to Christmas, and consumed like a dry image, whereof he prayed God to 
release his pain or take him out of this world. And on Christmas night he 
took heart to him and went to matins with his brethren. And when he heard 
the gospel, how a little child was born and given to us from the father of 
heaven, whose mother was a pure virgin, he had so great devotion that his 
mind was ravished with so great joy that he felt no disease two days after. 
After those two days the fever came again, and vexed him continually unto 
the feast of S. Edward which is always in the vigil of the Epiphany. And 
that day in the high mass time he came to the tomb of S. Edward and fell 
down plat in great devotion, and weeping, and said thus: O thou, my lord 
and king, how long wilt thou forget me? How long shall I suffer this pain? 
How long shalt thou turn thy face from me? Where be all the great miracles 
that our fathers have told to us, done in their days? Thou hast holpen many 
strangers, but me that am in thine own church thou forgettest and closest to 
me the gate of thy pity. Would God that I might die, I am nourished in pain 
and may not die, my life is sorrow to me, but it can have none end, and I 
desire death and dare not have it. What shall I strive with thee? But I 
beseech thee, good king, laudable prince, and sweet patron, move thy 
bowels of mercy on me, if it please thee give me health, or else let me die 
anon. And among these words the tears brake out of his eyes, and sobbings 
from his heart, that he could not speak with his mouth but with his 
affection. And when mass was done, he arose up from prayer all whole, and 
felt all his members marvellously refreshed with a new strength and entered 
in and asked after meat and drink, and anon he felt himself that he had 
received again his strength. And ever after he was moved with great 
devotion unto the glorious S. Edward, by whose merits he was delivered 
from his sickness and disease. 


And in like wise a knight named Gerin was healed that same day, a year 
after, of the fever quartan, which came that day unto the shrine and heard 
the same monk that had so been healed, which then was prior, make a 
sermon in which he told of the miracle, how he was whole. And after the 
sermon this knight thought he would not cease. but devoutly prayed this 
holy saint till he were whole, and abode there praying all that day and night 
following till the monks came to matins, whom he prayed to pray for him. 
And when they had prayed a good while he felt himself made perfectly 
whole, and then he with all the people gave thankings to our Lord, 
Almighty God, and S. Edward, for his deliverance. 

Also a nun of Barking, that had been sick twelve months, and nigh 
consumed away, had a vision on a night by which she understood that she 
should go to S. Edward and be whole; and she making her prayers to S. 
Edward. And at such time as her sickness came, she entered into her oratory 
and said the seven Psalms and Litany, and when she did so twice all her 
pain was gone, and she was made perfectly whole, and thanked Almighty 
God, which by the merits of S. Edward had healed her, and soon after came 
to Westminster in pilgrimage, and there did show this miracle, and told how 
she was made whole. 

Also there was a monk of Westminster which was accustomed to say 
every day five Psalms in the worship of God and S. Edward, which monk 
was grieved with three manner sicknesses. For he had on his arm a 
congelation of blood in manner of a posthume, he had also in his breast a 
straitness that unnethe he might draw his breath, also he had in his foot a 
marvellous swelling and a great, that he might not go but with great pain. 
And when the yearly feast was hallowed, he saw his brethren go to the 
church at midnight for to ring the bells, and he was right sorry that he might 
not do the same. Notwithstanding he pained himself and went thither, and 
said the seven psalms. And when he had done, and saw his brethren ring 
merrily, he said in his prayer to 

S. Edward: O thou my good king, I beseech thee to pray for me that I 
may have strength to do as I see my brethren do, for I commit me fully to 
thy might, and I believe verily that thou wilt suffer me no longer in this 
great disease. And when he had made an end of his prayers he arose up, and 
went to the bells for to ring them, and anon the posthume of his arm brake, 
and when the foul matter was out, he felt himself whole of that disease. 


Then his most pain was in his breast, and he went again to pray and to give 
thankings to God and to S. Edward of the deliverance of his posthume. And 
there he prayed full devoutly that he might be delivered of the disease of his 
breast, and when he arose from prayer he felt his heart all whole from the 
sickness that he had in his breast. Then he felt no disease but on his foot, 
and when he came among his brethren in the fraitour, he told them how he 
was delivered from twain of his sicknesses, and when they saw him they 
marvelled greatly, and besought Almighty God and S. Edward that he might 
be delivered of that disease in his foot. And at night, when he went to his 
bed, he put himself wholly in the merits of S. Edward, and when he arose 
he felt no pain, but put down his hand to his foot to feel how it was, and he 
felt that the swelling was gone. He leapt out of his bed and told to his 
brethren, with full great joy, how he was made perfectly whole as ever he 
was. Then they were all full glad, and went with him to the church to give 
thankings and praisings to Almighty God, and to his holy confessor S. 
Edward for these miracles, and for his deliverance from the three 
sicknesses, wherefore God be praised in his servant without end. Amen. 


The Holy Apostle St. Luke the Evangelist 


Luke is as much to say as arising or enhancing himself. Or Luke is said of 
light, he was raising himself from the love of the world, and enhancing into 
the love of God. And he was also light of the world, for he enlumined the 
universal world by holy predication, and hereof saith S. Matthew, Mathei 
quinto: Ye be the light of the world. The light of the world is the sun, and 
that light hath height in his seat or siege. And hereof saith Ecclesiasticus the 
twenty-sixth chapter: The sun rising in the world is in the right high things 
of God, he hath delight in beholding. And as it is said Ecclesiastes 
undecimo: The light of the sun is sweet, and it is delightable to the eyes to 
see the sun. He hath swiftness in his moving as it is said in the Second Book 
of Esdras the fourth chapter. The earth is great and the heaven is high and 
the course of the sun is swift, and hath profit in effect, for after the 
philosopher, man engendereth man, and the sun. And thus Luke had 
highness by the love of things celestial, delectable by sweet conversation, 
swiftness by fervent predication and utility, and profit by conscription and 
writing of his doctrine. 

Luke was of the nation of Syria, and Antiochian by art of medicine, and 
after some he was one of seventy-two disciples of our Lord. S. Jerome saith 
that he was disciple of the apostles and not of our Lord, and the gloss upon 
the twenty-fifth chapter of the Book of Exodus signifieth that he joined not 
to our Lord when he preached, but he came to the faith after his 
resurrection. But it is more to be holden that he was none of the seventy- 
two disciples, though some hold opinion that he was one. But he was of 
right great perfection of life, and much well ordained as toward God, and as 
touching his neighbour, as touching himself, and as touching his office. And 
in sign of these four manners of ordinances he was described to have four 
faces, that is to wit, the face of a man, the face of a lion, the face of an ox 
and the face of an eagle, and each of these beasts had four faces and four 
wings, as it is said in Ezechiel the first chapter. And because it may the 


better be seen, let us imagine some beast that hath his head four square, and 
in every square a face, so that the face of a man be tofore, and on the right 
side the face of the lion, and on the left side the face of the ox, and behind 
the face of the eagle, and because that the face of the eagle appeared above 
the other for the length of the neck, therefore it is said that this face was 
above, and each of these four had four pens. For when every beast was 
quadrate as we may imagine, in a quadrate be four corners, and every 
comer was a pen. By these four beasts, after that saints say, be signified the 
four evangelists, of whom each of them had four faces in writing, that is to 
wit, of humanity, of the passion, of the resurrection, and of the divinity. 
How be it these things be singularly to singular, for after S. Jerome, 
Matthew is signified in the man, for he was singularly moved to speak of 
the humanity of our Lord. Luke was figured in the ox, for he devised about 
the priesthood of .Jesu Christ. Mark was figured in the lion, for he wrote 
more clearly of the resurrection. For as some say, the fawns of the lion be as 
they were dead unto the third day, but by the braying of the lion they been 
raised at the third day, and therefore he began in the cry of predication. John 
is figured as an eagle, which fleeth highest of the four, for he wrote of the 
divinity of Jesu Christ. For in him be written four things. He was a man 
born of the virgin, he was an ox in his passion, a lion in his resurrection, 
and an eagle in his ascension. And by these four faces it is well showed that 
Luke was rightfully ordained in these four manners. For by the face of a 
man it is showed that he was rightfully ordained as touching his neighbour, 
how he ought by reason teach him, draw him by debonairly, and nourish 
him by liberality, for a man is a beast reasonable, debonair, and liberal. By 
the face of an eagle it is showed that he was rightfully ordained as touching 
God, for in him the eye of understanding beheld God by contemplation, and 
the eye of his desire was to him by thought or effect, and old age was put 
away by new conversation. The eagle is of sharp sight, so that he beholdeth 
well, without moving of his eye, the ray of the sun, and when he is 
marvellous high in the air he seeth well the small fishes in the sea. He hath 
also his beak much crooked, so that he is let to take his meat, he sharpeth it 
and whetteth it against a stone, and maketh it convenable to the usage of his 
feeding. And when he is roasted by the hot sun, he throweth himself down 
by great force into a fountain, and taketh away his old age by the heat of the 
sun, and changeth his feathers, and taketh away the darkness of his eyes. By 


the face of the lion it is showed how he was ordained as touching himself. 
For he had noblesse by honesty of manners and holy conversation, he had 
subtlety for to eschew the lying in wait for his enemies, and he had 
sufferance for to have pity on them that were tormented by affliction. The 
lion is a noble beast, for he is king of beasts. He is subtle, he defaceth his 
traces and steps with his tail when he fleeth, so that he shall not be found; 
he is suffering, for he suffereth the quartan. By the face of an ox it is 
showed how he was ordained as touching his office, that was to write the 
gospel. For he proceeded morally, that is to say by morality, that he began 
from the nativity and childhood of Jesu Christ, and so proceeded little and 
little unto his last consummation. He began discreetly, and that was after 
other two evangelists, that if they had left any thing he should write it, and 
that which they had suffciently said he should leave. He was well 
mannered, that is to say well learned and induced in the sacrifices and 
works of the temple, as it appeareth in the beginning, in the middle, and in 
the end. The ox is a moral beast and hath his foot cloven, by which is 
discretion understood, and it is a beast sacrificeable. And truly, how that 
Luke was ordained in the four things, it is better showed in the ordinance of 
his life. First, as touching his ordinance unto God. After S. Bernard, he was 
ordained in three manners, that is by affection and desire, by thought and 
intention. The affection ought to be holy, the thought clean, and intention 
rightful. He had the affection holy, for he was full of the Holy Ghost, like as 
Jerome saith in his prologue upon Luke: He went into Bethany full of the 
Holy Ghost. Secondly, he had a clean thought, for he was a virgin both in 
body and mind, in which is noted cleanness of thought. Thirdly, he had 
rightful intention, for in all things that he did he sought the honour of God. 
And of these two last things it is said in the prologue upon the Acts of the 
Apostles: He was without sin and abode in virginity, and this is touching the 
cleanness of thought. He loved best to serve our Lord, that is to the honour 
of our Lord, this is as touching the rightful intention. Fourthly, he was 
ordained as touching his neighbour. We be ordained to our neighbour when 
we do that we ought to do. After Richard of S.Victor, there be three things 
that we owe to our neighbour, that is our power, our knowledge, and our 
wild, and let the fourth be put to, that is all that we may do. Our power in 
helping him, our knowledge in counselling him, our will in his desires, and 
our deeds in services. As touching to these four, S. Luke was ordained, for 


he gave first to his neighbour his power in aiding and obsequies, and that 
appeareth by that he was joined to Paul in his tribulations and would not 
depart from him, but was helping him in his preachings, like as it is written 
in the second epistle of Paul in the fourth chapter to Timothy, saying: Luke 
is only with me. In that he saith, only with me, it signifieth that he was a 
helper, as that he gave to him comfort and aid, and in that he said only, it 
signifieth that he joined to him firmly. And he said in the eighth chapter to 
the II Corinthians: He is not alone, but he is ordained of the churches to be 
fellow of our pilgrimage. Secondly, he gave his knowledge to his neighbour 
in counsels. He gave then his knowledge to his neighbour when he wrote to 
his neighbours the doctrine of the apostles, and of the gospel that he knew. 
And hereof he beareth himself witness in his prologue; saying: It is mine 
advice, and I assent, good Theophilus, to write to thee, right well of the 
beginning by order, so that thou know the truth of the words of which thou 
art taught. And it appeareth well that he gave his knowledge in counsels to 
his neighbours, by the words that Jerome saith in his prologue, that is to wit, 
that his words be medicine unto a sick soul. Thirdly, he gave his will unto 
the desires of his neighbour, and that appeareth by that, that he desireth that 
they should have health perdurable, like as Paul saith to the Colossians: 
Luke the leech saluteth you; that is to say, Think ye to have health 
perdurable, for he desireth it to you. Fourthly, he gave to his neighbour his 
deed in their services. And it appeareth by that that he supposed that our 
Lord had been a strange man, and he received him into his house and did to 
him all the service of charity, for he was fellow to Cleophas when they went 
to Emmaus, as some say. And Gregory saith in his Morals, that Ambrose 
saith it was another, of whom he nameth the name. Thirdly, he was well 
ordained as touching himself. And after S. Bernard, three things there be 
that ordain a man right well as touching himself, and maketh him holy, that 
is to live soberly, and rightful labour, and a debonair wit. And after S. 
Bernard each of these three is divided into three, that is, to live soberly, if 
we live companionably, continently, and humbly. Rightful work is, if he be 
rightful, discreet, and fruitful. Rightful by good intention, discreet by 
measure, and fruitful by edification. The wit is debonair, when our faith 
feeleth God to be sovereign good, so that by his puissance we believe that 
our infirmity be holpen by his power, our ignorance be corrected by his 
wisdom, and that our wickedness be defaced by his bounty. And thus saith 


Bernard: In all these things was S. Luke well ordained. He had, first, sober 
living in treble manner, for he lived continently. For as S. Jerome witnesseth 
of him in the prologue upon Luke, he had never wife ne children. He lived 
companionably, and that is signified of him, where it is said of him and 
Cleophas in the opinion aforesaid: Two disciples went that same day, etc. 
Fellowship is signified in that he saith, two disciples, that is to say, well 
mannered. Thirdly he lived humbly, of which humility is showed of that he 
expressed the name of his fellow Cleophas and spake not of his own name. 
And after the opinion of some, Luke named not his name for meekness. 
Secondly, he had rightful work and deed, and his work was rightful by 
intention, and that is signified in his collect where it is said: Qui crucis 
mortificationem jugiter in corpore suo pro tui nominis amore portavit: he 
bare in his body mortification of his flesh for the love of thy name. He was 
discreet by temperance, and therefore he was figured in the form of an ox, 
which hath the foot cloven, by which the virtue of discretion is expressed; 
he was also fruitful by edification; he was so fruitful to his neighbours that 
he was holden most dear of all men, wherefore, Ad Colossenses quarto, he 
was Called of the apostle most dearest: Luke the leech saluteth you. Thirdly, 
he had a meek wit, for he believed and confessed in his gospel, God to be 
sovereignly mighty, sovereignly wise, and sovereignly good. Of the two 
first, it is said in the fourth chapter: They all were abashed in his doctrine, 
for the word of him was in his power. And of the third, it appeareth in the 
eighteenth chapter, where he saith: There is none good but God alone. 
Fourthly, and last, he was right well ordained as touching his office, the 
which was to write the gospel, and in this appeareth that he was ordained 
because that the said gospel is ennoblished with much truth, it is full of 
much profit, it is embellished with much honesty and authorised by great 
authority. It is first ennoblished with much truth. For there be three truths, 
that is of life, of righteousness, and of doctrine. Truth of life is concordance 
of the hand to the tongue, truth of righteousness is concordance of the 
sentence to the cause, and truth of doctrine is concordance of the thing to 
the understanding, and the gospel is ennoblished by this treble verity and 
this treble verity is showed in the gospel. For Luke showeth that Jesu Christ 
had in him this treble verity, and that he taught it to others, and showeth that 
God had this truth by the witness of his adversaries. And that saith he in the 
twenty seventh chapter: Master, we know well that thou art true, and 


teachest and sayest rightfully that is the verity of the doctrine, but thou 
teachest in truth the way of God, that is the truth of life, for good life is the 
way of God. Secondly, he showeth in his gospel that Jesu Christ taught this 
treble truth. First, he taught the truth of life, the which is in keeping the 
commandments of God, whereof it is said: Thou shalt love thy Lord God, 
do that and thou shalt live. And when a Pharisee demanded our Lord: What 
shall I do for to possess the everlasting life? He said: Knowest thou not the 
commandments? Thou shalt not slay, thou shalt do no theft, ne thou shalt do 
no adultery? Secondly, there is taught the verity of doctrine, wherefore he 
said to some that perverted this truth, the eleventh chapter: Woe be to you 
Pharisees, that tithe the people, et cetera, and pass over the judgment and 
charity of God. Also in the same: Woe be to you wise men of law, which 
have taken the key of science. Thirdly, is taught the truth of righteousness, 
where it is said: Yield ye that longeth to the emperor, and that ye owe to 
God, to God. And he saith the nineteenth chapter: They that be my enemies 
and will not that I reign upon them, bring them hither and slay them tofore 
me. And he saith in the thirteenth chapter, where he speaketh of the doom, 
that he shall say to them that be reproved: Depart from me, ye that have 
done wickedness. Secondly, his gospel is full of much profit, whereof Paul 
and himself write that he was a leech or a physician, wherefore in his gospel 
it is signified that he made ready for us medicine most profitable. There is 
treble medicine, curing, preserving, and amending. And this treble medicine 
showeth S. Luke in his gospel that, the leech celestial hath made ready. The 
medicine curing is that which cureth the malady, and that is penance, which 
taketh away all maladies spiritual. And this medicine saith he that the 
celestial leech hath made ready for us when he saith: Heal ye them that be 
contrite of heart, and preach ye to the caitiffs the remission of sins. And in 
the fifth chapter he saith: I am not come to call the just and true men, but 
the sinners to penance. The medicine amending is that which encreaseth 
health, and that is the observation of counsel, for good counsel maketh a 
man better and more perfect. This medicine showeth us the heavenly leech 
when he saith in the eighteenth chapter: Sell all that ever thou hast and give 
to poor men. The medicine preservative is that which preserveth from 
falling, and this is the eschewing of the occasions to sin, and from evil 
company. And this medicine showeth to us the heavenly leech when he 
saith in the twelfth chapter: Keep you from the meat of the Pharisees, and 


there he teacheth us to eschew the company of shrews and evil men. Or it 
may be said that the said gospel is replenished with much profit, because 
that all virtue is contained therein. And hereof saith S. Ambrose: Luke 
compriseth in his gospel all the virtues of wisdom in history, he enseigned 
the nativity when he showed the incarnation of our Lord to have been made 
of the Holy Ghost. But David enseigned natural wisdom when he said: Send 
out the Holy Ghost, and they shall be created, and when he enseigned 
darkness made in the time of the passion of Jesu Christ, and trembling of 
the earth, and the sun had withdrawn her light and rays. And he taught 
morality when he taught manners in his blessedness. He taught reasonable 
things when he said: He that is true in little things, he is true in great things. 
And without this treble wisdom, the mystery of the Trinity, ne of our faith, 
may not be, that is to wit, wisdom natural, reasonable, and moral. And this 
is that S. Ambrose saith. Thirdly, his gospel is embellished and made fair 
with much honesty, so that the style and manner of speaking is much honest 
and fair. And three things be convenient to this, that some men hold in his 
dictes honesty and beauty, the which S. Austin teacheth, that is to wit, that it 
please, that it appear and move. That it please, he ought to speak ornately; 
that it appear, that he ought to speak appertly; that it move, that he speak 
fervently. And this manner had Lucas in writing and in preaching. Of the 
two first it is said in the eighth chapter of the II Corinthians: We sent with 
him a brother, the gloss Barnabas or Luke, of whom the praising is in all 
churches of the gospel. In this that he said the praising of him, is signified 
that he spake ornately; in this that he said in all churches, it is signified that 
he spake appertly. And that he spake fervently it appeared when he said: 
Was not then our heart burning within us in the love of Jesu when he spake 
with us in the way? Fourthly, his gospel is authorised by authority of many 
saints. What marvel was it though it were authorised of many, when it was 
authorised first of the Father? whereof S. Jerome saith in the thirty-first 
chapter: Lo, the days shall come, our Lord saith: I shall make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel and of Judah, not after the covenant that I 
made with their fathers, but this shall be the covenant, saith our Lord: I 
shall give my law into the bowels of them. And he speaketh plainly to the 
letter of doctrine of the Gospel. Secondly, it is enforced of the Son, for he 
saith in the same gospel, the one-and-twentieth chapter: Heaven and earth 
shall pass and my word shall not perish. Thirdly, he is inspired of the Holy 


Ghost, whereof S. Jerome saith in his prologue upon Luke: He wrote this 
gospel in the parts of Achaia by the admonishment of the Holy Ghost. 
Fourthly, he was tofore figured of the angels, for he was prefigured of the 
same angel of whom the apostle saith in the fourteenth chapter of the 
Apocalypse: I saw the angel flying by the midst of heaven, and had the 
gospel perdurable. This is said perdurable, for it is made perdurable, that is, 
of Jesu Christ. Fifthly, the gospel was pronounced of the prophets, that 
Ezechiel the prophet pronounced tofore this gospel, when he said that one 
of these beasts should have the face of an ox, wherefore the gospel of S. 
Luke is signified as it is said tofore. And when Ezechiel said in the second 
chapter that he had seen the book that was written without and within, in 
which was written the lamentation song, by this book is understood the 
gospel of Luke that is written within for to hide the mystery of 
profoundness, and without for the showing of the history. In which also be 
contained the lamentation of the passion, the joy of the resurrection, and the 
woe of the eternal damnation as it appeareth the eleventh chapter, where 
many woes be put. Sixthly, the gospel was showed of the virgin. For the 
blessed Virgin Mary kept and heled diligently all these things in her heart, 
as it is said, Luce secundo, to the end that she should afterward show them 
to the writers, as the gloss saith, that all things that were done and said of 
our Lord Jesu Christ she knew and retained them in her mind. So that when 
she was required of the writers or of thee preachers of the incarnatio and of 
all other things, she might express the sufficiently, like as it was done and 
were in deed. Wherefore S. Bernard assigned the reason why the angel of 
our Lord showed to the blessed Virgin the conceiving of Elizabeth. The 
conceiving of Elizabeth was showed to Mary because of the coming, now 
of our Saviour, and now of his messenger that came tofore him. The cause 
why she retained the ordinance of these things was because that she might 
the better show to writers and preachers the truth of the gospel. This is she 
that fully from the beginning was instructed of the celestial mysteries, and it 
is to be believed that the evangelists enquired of her many things, and she 
certified them truly. And specially that the blessed Luke had recourse to her 
like as to the ark of the Testament, and was certified of her many things, 
and especially of such things as appertained to her, as of the salutation of 
the angel Gabriel, of the nativity of Jesu Christ, and of such other things as 
Luke speaketh only. Seventhly, the gospel was showed of the apostles. For 


Luke had not been with Christ in all his acts and miracles, therefore he 
wrote his gospel after that the apostles that had been present showed and 
reported to him, like as he showeth in his prologue, saying: Like as they 
that had seen him from the beginning, and had been ministers with him and 
heard his words, informed and told to me. And because it is accustomed in 
double manner to bear witness, it is of things seen and of things heard 
Therefore saith S. Austin: Our Lord would have two witnesses of things 
seen, they were John and Matthew, and two of things heard, and they were 
Mark and Luke. And because that the witness of things seen be more firm 
and more certain than of things heard, therefore saith S. Austin: The two 
gospels that be of things seen be set first and last, and the others, that be of 
hearing, be set in the middle, like as they were the stronger and more 
certain of, and by the other twain. Eighthly, this gospel is marvellously 
approved of S. Paul, when he bringeth the gospel of Luke to the 
confirmation of his sayings and dictes, whereof S. Jerome saith in the Book 
of Noble Men, that some men have suspicion that always when S. Paul saith 
in his epistles: Secundum Evangelium meum, that is, after my gospel, that 
is signified the volume of Luke. And he approved his gospel when he wrote 
of him (Secundo ad Corintheos octavo): Of whom the laud and praising is 
in the gospel in all the church. It is read in the history of Antioch that the 
christian men were besieged of a great multitude of Turks, and did to them 
many mischiefs, and were tormented with hunger and ill hap. But when 
they were plainly converted to our Lord by penance, a man full of clearness 
in white vestment appeared to a man that woke tn the church of our Lady at 
Tripoli, and when he demanded him who he was, he said that he was Luke 
that came from Antioch, where our Lord had assembled the chivalry of 
heaven and his apostles for to fight for his pilgrims against the Turks. Then 
the christian men enhardened themselves and discomfited all the host of the 
Turks. 


SS. Crisaunt and Daria 


Crisaunt is said as grown and multiplied of God. For when his father natural 
would have made him to sacrifice unto the idols, God gave to him force and 
power to contrary and gainsay his father, and yield himself to God. Daria is 
said of dare, to give, and of dia, which is as much to say as twain. For she 
gave her to two things, first, will to do evil, when she had will to draw 
Crisaunt to sacrifice to the idols, and after, she gave her to good will when 
Crisaunt had converted her to God. 

Crisaunt was son of a right noble man that was named Polimius. When 
the father saw that his son was taught in the faith of Jesu Christ, and that he 
could not withdraw him therefrom and make him do sacrifice unto the idols, 
he commanded that he should be closed in a stronghold, and put to him five 
maidens for to withdraw him with blandishing and fair words. And then he 
prayed God that he should not be surmounted with no fleshly desire of these 
evil beasts, and anon these maidens were so overcome with sleep that they 
might not take neither meat nor drink as long as they were there, but as 
soon as they were out they took both meat and drink. And one, Daria, a 
noble and wise virgin of the goddess Vesta, arrayed her nobly with clothes 
as she had been a goddess, and prayed that she might be let enter in to 
Crisaunt, and that she would restore him to the idols and to his father. And 
when she was come in, Crisaunt reproved her of the pride of her vesture, 
and she answered that she had not done it for pride, but for to draw him to 
do sacrifice to the idols, and restore him to his father. And then Crisaunt 
reproved her because she worshipped them as gods, for they had been in 
their time evil and sinners, and haunted common women. And Daria 
answered: The philosophers felt the elements by the names of men. And 
Crisaunt said to her: If one worship the earth as a goddess, and another ear 
and labour the earth as a churl or a ploughman, to whom giveth the earth 
most? It is proved that it giveth more to the ploughman than to him that 
worshippeth it. And in like wise he said of the sea, and of other elements. 


And then Crisaunt and Daria, converted of him, coupled them together by 
the grace of the Holy Ghost, and feigned to be joined by carnal marriage, 
and converted many others to our Lord. For Claudius, which had been 
tormentor of them, they converted to the faith of our Lord, with his wife 
and children, and many other knights. After this, Crisaunt was enclosed in a 
stinking prison by the commandment of Numerianus, but the stench was 
anon turned into a right sweet odour and savour. And Daria was brought to 
the bordel, but a lion that was in the amphitheatre came and kept the door of 
the bordel. And then there was sent thither a man to deflower and corrupt 
the virgin, but anon he was taken of the lion, and the lion began to look on 
the virgin like as he demanded what he should do with the caitiff. And the 
virgin commanded that he should not misdo him, but let him go, and anon 
he was converted, and ran through the city, and began to cry that Daria was 
a goddess. And then hunters were sent thither for to take the lion, and they 
anon fell down to the feet of the virgin and were converted by her. And then 
the provost commanded to make a great fire within the entry of the bordel, 
so that the lion should be burnt with Daria, and the lion considering well 
this thing, dread, and roaring took licence of the virgin and went whither he 
would without hurting of anybody. And when the provost had done to 
Crisaunt and Daria many diverse torments, and might not grieve them, at 
the last, they being married without corruption, were put in a deep pit, and 
thrown on them earth and stones, and so were consecrated martyrs of 
Christ. 


The Passion of Eleven Thousand Virgins 


The passion of eleven thousand virgins was hallowed in this manner. In 
Britain was a christian king named Notus or Maurus, which engendered a 
daughter named Ursula. This daughter shone full of marvellous honesty, 
wisdom, and beauty, and her fame and renomee was borne all about. And 
the king of England which then was right mighty, and subdued many 
nations to his empire, heard the renomee of her, and said that he would be 
well happy if this virgin might be coupled to his son by marriage. And the 
young man had great desire and will to have her. And there was a solemn 
embassy to the father of Ursula, and promised great promises, and said 
many fair words for to have her; and also made many menaces if they 
returned vainly to their lord. And then the king of Britain began to be much 
anxious, because that she that was ennobled in the faith of Jesu Christ 
should be wedded to him that adored idols, because that he wist well she 
would not consent in no manner, and also because he doubted much the 
cruelty of the king. And she, that was divinely inspired, did so much to her 
father that she consented to the marriage by such a condition, that for to 
solace her he should send to her father ten virgins, and to herself, and to 
those ten other virgins, he should send to each a thousand virgins, and 
should give to her space of three years for to dedicate her virginity, and the 
young man should be baptized, and in these three years he should be 
informed in the faith sufficiently, so that by wise counsel, and by virtue of 
the condition made, he should withdraw from her his courage. But this 
youngling received this condition gladly, and hasted his father and was 
baptized and commanded all that Ursula had required should be done. And 
the father of the virgin ordained that his daughter, whom he most loved, and 
the others that had need of the comfort of men and service, ordained in their 
company good men for to serve them. 

Then virgins came from all parts, and men came for to see this great 
company, and many bishops came for to go with them in their pilgrimage, 


among whom was Pantulus, bishop of Basle, which went with them to 
Rome, and returned from thence with them and received martyrdom. S. 
Gerasine, queen of Sicily, which had made of her husband that was a cruel 
tyrant a meek lamb, and was sister of Maurice the bishop, and of Daria, 
mother of S. Ursula, to whom the father of S. Ursula had signified by secret 
letters. She, by the inspiration of God, put herself in the way with her four 
daughters, Babilla, Juliana, Victoria and Aurea, and her little son Adrian, 
which, for love of his sisters, went in the same pilgrimage, and left all in the 
hands of his own son, and came into Britain, and sailed over sea into 
England. And by the counsel of this queen the virgins were gathered 
together from divers realms, and she was leader of them, and at the last she 
suffered martyrdom with them. And then, the condition made, all things 
were made ready. Then the queen showed her counsel to the knights of her 
company, and made them all to swear this new chivalry; and then began 
they to make divers plays and games of battle, as to run here and there, and 
feigned many manner of plays. And for all that they left not their purpose, 
and sometimes they returned from this play at midday and sometimes 
unnethe at evensong time. And the barons and great lords assembled them 
to see the fair games and disports, and all had joy and pleasure in beholding 
them, and also marvel. 

And at the last, when Ursula had converted all these virgins unto the faith 
of Christ, they went all to the sea, and in the space of a day, they sailed over 
the sea, having so good wind that they arrived at a port of Gaul, named 
Tielle, and from thence came to Cologne, where an angel of our Lord 
appeared to Ursula, and told her that they should return again, the whole 
number to that place, and there receive the crown of martyrdom. And from 
thence, by the monition of the angel, they went towards Rome. And when 
they came to Basle they left there their ships and went to Rome afoot. At 
the coming of whom the pope Ciriacus was much glad, because he was 
born in Britain and had many cousins among them, and he with his clerks 
received them with all honour. And that same night it was showed to the 
pope that he should receive with them the crown of martyrdom, which thing 
he hid in himself, and baptized many of them that were not then baptized. 
And when he saw time convenable, when he had governed the church one 
year and eleven weeks, and was the nineteenth pope after Peter, he 
purposed tofore all the people, and showed to them his purpose, and 


resigned his office and his dignity. But all men gainsaid it, and especially 
the cardinals, which supposed that he trespassed, leaving the glory of the 
papacy and would go after these foolish virgins, but he would not agree to 
abide, but ordained an holy man to occupy in his place, which was named 
Ametus. And because he left the see apostolic against the will of the clergy, 
the clerks put out his name of the catalogue of popes. And all the grace that 
he had gotten in his time, this holy company of women made him for to 
leave it. 

And then two felon princes of the chivalry of Rome, Maximus and 
Africanus, saw this great company of virgins, and that many men and 
women assembled to them, doubted that christian religion should much be 
increased by them, wherefore they required diligently of their voyage. And 
then sent they messengers to Julian, their cousin, prince of the lineage of the 
Huns, that he should bring his host against them, and should assemble at 
Cologne, and there behead them because they were christian. And the 
blessed Ciriacus issued out of the city of Rome with this blessed company 
of virgins, and Vincent, priest cardinal, and Jacobus that was come from 
Britain into Antioch, and had held there seven years the dignity of the 
bishop, which then had visited the pope, and was gone out of his city and 
held company with these virgins, when he heard of their coming, and 
suffered martyrdom with them. And Maurice, bishop of Levicana, the city, 
uncle of Babilla and Juliana, and Follarius, bishop of Lucca, with Sulpitius, 
bishop of Ravenna, which then were come to Rome, put them in the 
company of these virgins. 

Ethereus, the husband of Ursula, abiding in Britain, was warned of our 
Lord by a vision of an angel that he should exhort his mother to be 
christian. For his father died the first year that he was christened, and 
Ethereus, his son, succeeded after him in his reign. And then when these 
holy virgins returned from Rome with the bishops, Ethereus was warmed of 
our Lord that he should anon arise and go to meet his wife at Cologne, and 
there receive with her the crown of martyrdom, the which anon obeyed to 
admonishments divine, and did do baptize his mother and came with her 
and his little sister Florence, then also baptized, and with the bishop 
Clement, meeting the holy virgins, and accompanied them unto martyrdom. 
And Marculus, bishop of Greece, and his niece Constance, daughter of 
Dorotheus, king of Constantinople, which was married to the son of a king, 


but he died tofore the wedding, and she avowed to our Lord her virginity; 
they were also warned by a vision, and came to Rome and joined them to 
these virgins unto the martyrdom. 

And then all these virgins came with the bishops to Cologne, and found 
that it was besieged with the Huns. And when the Huns saw them they 
began to run upon them with a great cry, and araged like wolves on sheep, 
and slew all this great multitude. And when they were all beheaded, they 
came to the blessed Ursula, and the prince of them, seeing her beauty so 
marvellous, was abashed, and began to comfort her upon the death of the 
virgins, and promised to her to take her to his wife. And when she had 
refused him and despised him at all, he shot at her an arrow, and pierced her 
through the body, and so accomplished her martyrdom. And one of the 
virgins, which was named Cordula, was sore afeared, and hid herself all that 
night in a ship, but on the morn she suffered death by her free will, and took 
the crown of martyrdom. And because her feast was not held with the other 
virgins, she appeared long after to a recluse, and commanded him that the 
next day following the feast of the virgins, her feast should be remembered. 
They suffered death the year of our Lord two hundred and thirty-eight. But 
some hold opinion that the reason of the time showeth that they suffered not 
death in that time, for Sicily ne Constantinople were then no realms, but it 
is supposed that they suffered death long time after, when Constans was 
emperor, and that the Huns and Goths enforced them against christian men 
in the time of the emperor Marcian, that reigned in the year of our Lord four 
hundred and fifty-two. It is to be remembered that among these eleven 
thousand virgins were many men, for the pope Cyriacus and other bishops, 
and Ethereus king, with other lords and knights, had much people to serve 
them. And as I have been informed in Cologne that there were men besides 
women that thilke time suffered martyrdom, fifteen thousand. So the 
number of this holy multitude, as of the holy virgins and men, were twenty- 
six thousand, to whom let us pray to our Lord that he have mercy on us. 

There was an abbot that impetred of the abbess of the place where these 
holy virgins rest in Cologne, a body of one of these virgins, and promised 
that he would set it in his church in a fair shrine of silver, but when he had 
it, he kept it a year upon the altar in a chest of tree. And in a night as the 
abbot sang matins, the said virgin descended from the altar bodily, and 
inclined honourably tofore the altar, and went through the choir, seeing all 


the monks which, were thereof sore abashed, and then the abbot ran and 
found it all void and nothing therein. Then the abbot went to Cologne and 
told to the abbess all the thing by order. Then went they to the place where 
they had taken the body, and found the same there again. And then the 
abbot required pardon, and prayed the abbess that he might have again the 
same body or another, promising right certainly to make hastily a precious 
shrine, but he could none have in no manner. 

There was a religious monk which had great devotion to these holy 
virgins, and it happed that he was on a day sick, and saw a right fair and 
noble virgin appear to him, and demanded him if he knew her. And he was 
amarvelled of this vision, and said he knew her not. And she said: I am one 
of the virgins to whom thou hast such great devotion, and thereof thou shalt 
have a reward. If thou say eleven thousand paternosters for the love and 
honour of us, we shall come unto thine aid and comfort at the hour of thy 
death, and then she vanished away. And he accomplished her request as 
soon as he might, and anon after he did do call his abbot, and did him to be 
annealed or anointed. And as they anointed him he cried suddenly: Make ye 
place to the holy virgins, and go out of the way that they may come to me. 
And when the abbot demanded him what it was, and what he meant, he told 
to him by order the promise of the virgin. Then all they withdrew them a 
little after, and soon came again and found him departed out of this world 
unto our Lord. Then let us devoutly give laud and praising unto the blessed 
Trinity and pray him that by the merits of this great multitude of martyrs he 
will forgive and pardon us of our sins, that after this life we may come unto 
this holy company in heaven Amen. 


SS. Crispin and Crispinian 


In the time when the furious persecution of christian men was made under 
Diocletian and Maximian, together running, Crispin and Crispinian, born at 
Rome of noble lineage, came with the blessed SS. Quintin, Fustian, and 
Victorin unto Paris, in France, and they there chose divers places for to 
preach the faith of Christ. Crispin and Crispinian came to the city of 
Soissons and chose that city for the place of their pilgrimage, where they 
followed the steps of S. Paul the apostle, that is to say to labour with their 
hands for to provide to them necessarily to live, and exercised the craft of 
making of shoes. In which craft they passed others and took by constraint 
no reward of no body, wherefore the gentiles and paynims, overcome by the 
love of them, not only for need of the craft, but also for the love of God, 
came oft to them, and left the error of the idols, and believed in very God. 
At the last these holy men being sought of Rictius Varius were founden 
amending and clouting poor men’s shoes, which were taken and bounden 
with chains and brought unto him. And after many interrogations and 
questions, they, refusing to sacrifice to the idols, were stretched and 
bounden unto a tree, and were commanded to be beaten with staves, and 
after, awls such as shoes be sewed with, were threaden and put under the 
ongles or nails of their fingers, and lainers or latchets of their skin were cut 
out of their back. Who among these sharp and strong pains praying, the 
awls sprang from their ongles and nails, and smote the ministers that pained 
them and wounded them cruelly. Then Rictius Varius commanded to hang 
on their necks millstones, and in the winter time, under the ice in the river 
of Anxion to be drowned, but the water might not drown them ne the stones 
make them to sink, ne the cold constrain ne hurt them, but as they had 
bained and washen them in summer time, they throwing away the burthen 
of stones, arrived and came to that other brink of the river. Which thing 
Rictius Varius beholding and seeing this miracle, by the instigation of the 
devil was all araged, and commanded to melt lead in the fire, and the holy 


martyrs to be cast into it, therein to be drowned and consumed. But these 
holy men praying and saying: Blessed art thou, Lord God of our fathers, et 
cetera, a drop of the fervent oil sprang into the eye of Rictius Varius and 
blinded it cruelly, paining him by grievous torment. But he, yet for all that 
being wood for anger, commanded to boil pitch, oil, and grease, and to 
throw the holy men therein for to be drowned and consumed. But the saints, 
immovable of their hope, and busy in their prayers said: O Lord thou art 
strong and mighty enough to deliver us from these torments to us showed 
and done, to the confusion of the devil and of all his servants. And as soon 
as their prayer was finished an angel led them out without hurt or scathe, 
which thing when Rictius saw, he sprang and fell down himself in the fire, 
and there perished by the righteous judgment of God, which had put to 
death by fire many martyrs of Christ, and descended down to everlasting 
fire. These holy men seeing this, the next night following they prayed our 
Lord that he would command them, so delivered by the torments, to come 
unto him. To whom it was showed that same night that, the next day 
following they should receive the meed of their reward. and so it was done. 
For Maximian hearing the death of Rictius, commanded that their heads 
should be smitten off, and thus they suffered and received the crown of 
martyrdom the tenth kalends of November. And their bodies were left to be 
devoured of beasts and fowls, but God suffered them to be kept undefouled, 
and not to be touched of any beast. 

After this the angel of our Lord appeared to a certain old man, 
commanding him to take up the bodies and bury them in his house, which 
old man took a cousin of his, an old woman which dwelled with him in his 
cell, and went to the place where they had been beheaded. And because it 
was nigh to the river, they might lightly be brought to the cell by water, but 
they had no ship ne boat ready, ne they couth not the craft of rowing, ne had 
the strength to bring them against the stream of the river. And when they 
came to the place, they found the bodies of the saints and a boat ready in the 
river, ordained by our Lord. Then, they having hope and trust in our Lord, 
each of them took up a body of the martyrs, and went freely without 
burthen, in such wise that it seemed to them that they bare no burthen, but 
that they were borne of the burthens. And they entering with the holy 
bodies into the little boat, without oars and governail that might be seen, 
against the strong stream of the flood were brought unto the rivage of his 


cell, and there buried them in his oratory. And when the persecution of them 
ceased the honour of them was showed to the people by miracles. In such 
wise that a great church was afterwards made in the honour of the holy 
saints, of true christian people. Then let us pray to them that they pray for 
us, et cetera. 


The Holy Apostles St. Simon and St. Jude 


Simon is as much to say as obedient, or being in heaviness. And he had a 
double name; he was said Simon Zelotes, and Simon Cananean of Cana a 
street that is in Galilee, there whereas our Lord converted the water into 
wine. And Zelotes is as much to say as Cananean. This holy man had in him 
obedience of the commandments by execution, heaviness by pity of 
torment, and had love of souls by firm ardour of love. Judas is as much to 
say as confessing or glorious; or Judas is as much to say as giving joy. For 
he had confession of faith, glory of reign, and glory of the everlasting joy. 
This Judas was called by many names. He was said Judas James, for he was 
brother to James the Less, and he was called Thaddeus, which is as much to 
say as taking a prince; or Thadee is said of Thadea, that is a vesture, and of 
Deus, that is God, for he was vesture royal of God by ornament of virtues, 
by which he took Christ the prince. He is said also in the History 
Ecclesiastic, Lebbeus, which is as much to say as heart, or worshipper of 
heart. Or he is said Lebbeus of lebes, that is a vessel of heart by great 
hardiness, or a worshipper of heart by purity, a vessel by plenitude of grace, 
for he deserved to be a vessel of virtues and a caldron of grace. And Abdias, 
bishop of Babylon, by the apostles ordained, wrote their passion and legend 
in Greek, and Tropeus the disciple of Abdias translated it out of Greek into 
Latin. And he was named Africanus. 

Simon Cananean and Judas Thaddeus were brethren of James the Less 
and sons of Mary Cleophas, which was married to Alpheus. And Jude was 
sent of Thomas to the king Abgarus of Edessa after the ascension of our 
Lord. And it is read in the History Scholastic that the said Abgarus sent an 
epistle unto our Lord Jesu Christ in this manner. Abgarus the son of 
Euchania to Jesus, blessed Saviour, which appeareth in the places of 
Jerusalem, sendeth salutation. I have heard of thee, and that the healths and 
recoverings that thou makest and dost, be without medicines and herbs, and 
that thou makest the blind to see by thine only word, and the lame to go, the 


mesels to be cured and made whole, and the dead bodies to live again. 
Which things heard of thee, I ween in my courage that thou art one of two, 
that is that thou art God that art descended from heaven for to do this, or 
that thou art the son of God that dost such things. Wherefore I pray thee by 
writing that thou wilt travail so much as to come to me and heal me of my 
malady, of which I have long been vexed. And I have heard say that the 
Jews murmur against thee and lie in await against thee. Come therefore to 
me, for I have a little city, but it is honest, and shall shall well suffice to us 
both. Our Lord Jesus answered him by writing in these words: Blessed art 
thou that hast believed in me when thou hast not seen me. It is written of 
me, that they that see me not shall believe in me, and they that see me shall 
not believe. Of that thou hast written to me that I shall come to thee, me 
behoveth to accomplish that which I am sent for, and after to be received of 
him from whom I am sent. When I am ascended, I shall send to thee one of 
my disciples to heal thee and quicken thee. This is written in Historia 
Ecclesiastica. And when Abgarus saw that he might not see God presently, 
after that it is said in an ancient history, as John Damascene witnesseth in 
his fourth book, he sent a painter unto Jesu Christ for to figure the image of 
our Lord, to the end that at least that he might see him by his image, whom 
he might not see in his visage. And when the painter came, because of the 
great splendour and light that shone in the visage of our Lord Jesu Christ, 
he could not behold it, ne could not counterfeit it by no figure. And when 
our Lord saw this thing he took from the painter a linen cloth and set it 
upon his visage, and emprinted the very phisiognomy of his visage therein, 
and sent it unto the king Abgarus which so much desired it. 

And in the same history is contained how this image was figured. It was 
well-eyed, well-browed, a long visage or cheer, and inclined, which is a 
sign of maturity or ripe sadness. That epistle of our Lord Jesu Christ is of 
such virtue, that in the city of Edessa no heretic ne no paynim may live 
therein, ne none tyrant may grieve it. For if any people come against that 
city by force of arms, a child shall stand upon the gate, and shall read that 
epistle, and that same day either the enemies shall flee and be afraid, or they 
shall make peace with them of the town. And as is said: This hath been 
done. But this city hath been sith taken of the Saracens and touched in such 
wise, that for the multiplying of sins this benefit is lost. 


Also it is read in the History Ecclesiastic that when our Lord was 
ascended into heaven, Thomas the apostle sent Thaddeus, that was Jude, 
unto the king Abgarus according to the promise of our Lord. And when he 
was come to him, and had told to him that he was messenger of our Lord 
Jesu Christ, which had promised to send him one, then Abgarus saw in the 
visage of Thaddeus a marvellous and godly brightness. And when he had 
seen it he was all abashed and afeared, and worshipped our Lord saying: 
Verily, thou art the disciple of Jesu Christ, Son of God, which sent to me 
word that he would send to me some one of his disciples that should heal 
me and give to me life. To whom Thaddeus said: If thou believest in the 
Son of God thou shalt have all the desires of thine heart. And Abgarus said: 
I believe on him, verily, and those Jews that slew him, I would gladly slay 
them if it were possible to me, and had power, howbeit that the authority 
letteth it. And as it is read in some places and books, that Abgarus was 
leper, and Thaddeus took the epistle of our Saviour, and rubbed and frotted 
therewith the visage of Abgarus, and anon he received full health. 

Judas preached first in Mesopotamia and in Pontus, and Simon preached 
in Egypt, and from thence came they into Persia, and found there two 
enchanters, Zaroes and Arphaxat, whom S. Matthew had driven out of 
Ethiopia. And found there also Baradach, a duke of the kings of Babylon, 
which should go in battle against them of India, and could have none 
answer of his gods. And then they went to a temple nigh to the city, and 
there they had answer that because that the apostles that were come they 
might not answer. Then the duke did enquire for them, and found them, and 
demanded them wherefore they were come, and what they were. Which 
answered: If thou demand of our lineage, we be Hebrews, and if thou 
demand of our condition, we be servants of Jesu Christ, and if thou demand 
wherefore we be come, we be for your health. To whom the duke answered: 
When I shall return joyously from the battle I shall hear you. To whom the 
apostles said: It is more convenable to thee to know him now, by whom 
thou mayst overcome and appease them that be rebel to thee. And the duke 
answered: I see you more mighty than our gods; I pray you to say to us 
tofore the end of the battle. And the apostles said: Because that thou 
knowest thy gods to be liars, we command them that they give answer to 
that thou demandest, because that when they have we shall prove that they 
have lied. Then the idols said that the battle should be great, and much 


people should be overthrown on both sides. And then the apostles began to 
laugh and the duke said to them: I am afeard and ye laugh. And the apostles 
said: Doubt ye nothing, for peace shall be made among you, and tomorn at 
the hour of tierce the messengers of the Medes shall come, and shall submit 
them to thy puissance with peace. And then the bishops of the idols made a 
great laughter, and said to the duke: These men here would assure thee here, 
to the end that thou shouldst believe foolishly, and that thou shouldst be 
betaken of thine adversaries. And the apostles said: We say not abide a 
month, but one day only, and thou shalt be vanquisher all in peace. Then the 
duke made to be kept that one and that other, that they that said the truth 
should be honoured, and the liars punished. Then on the morn, like as the 
apostles had said, it happed, and then the duke would have burnt the 
bishops of the idols, but the apostles letted him that he should not slay 
them, for they were not come for to slay but for to quicken the dead. And 
then the duke much marvelled that they would not that they should be slain 
ne receive none of their goods, and brought them to the king and said: 
These be gods hid in form of men. And when he had told all to him in the 
presence of his enchanters, the enchanters, being moved of envy, said that 
they were malicious and wicked men, and purposed some malice against 
the realm subtly. Then the duke said to them: Now if ye dare, assay ye and 
dispute with them. And the enchanters said: If thou wilt, thou shalt see that 
they shall not now speak. We being present, make men to come hither that 
be eloquent and can well speak. And if they dare speak tofore us despise ye 
us, and say we be fools. And then were brought tofore them many 
advocates, and anon they were made dumb tofore the enchanters, so that by 
signs they might not show that they might not speak. Then said the 
enchanters to the king: To the end that thou know that we be gods, we shall 
suffer them to speak, but they shall not mow go, and then we shall give to 
them their going and shall take away their sight, and yet shall their eyes be 
open. And when they had done all these things, the duke brought the 
advocates all confused unto the apostles, and when the advocates saw the 
apostles so evil clothed, they had of them great despite in their courage. To 
whom Simon said: Ofttimes it happeth that among coffers of gold wrought 
with precious stones be right evil things enclosed, and within coffers of tree 
be laid gold rings and precious stones. Promise ye that ye will forsake the 
idols and will worship one only God invisible, and we shall make the sign 


of the cross in your foreheads, and ye shall then mow confound these 
enchanters. And when these advocates had renounced the idols and were 
marked in the foreheads with the sign of the cross, they entered again to the 
king tofore the enchanters. Then might they not be overcome of the 
enchanters, but confounded them openly before the king and all the people. 
The enchanters were then angry, and made to come a great multitude of 
serpents. Then the apostles came anon by the commandment of the king, 
and filled their mantles with the serpents, and threw them against the 
enchanters, saying: Move ye not in the name of our Lord Jesu Christ but be 
ye to-torn and beaten, so that ye cry and bray in showing what sorrow and 
pain ye suffer. And then when the serpents bit and eat the flesh of the 
enchanters, they cried and howled like wolves, and the king and the others 
prayed the apostles that they would suffer them to die with the serpents. 
And the apostles answered that they were sent for to bring men from death 
to life, and not from life to death. Then made they their prayers and 
commanded the serpents that they should take from them again the venom 
that they had shed, and return again to the places that they came from. And 
the enchanters felt greater pain when they drew out their venom again, than 
they did the first time when they bit them. And the apostles said to them: Ye 
shall feel this pain three days, and at the third day ye shall be whole, so that 
ye depart from your malice. And when they had been tormented three days 
without meat and drink and without sleep, the apostles came to them and 
said: God deigneth not to have service by force, and therefore arise ye all 
whole and go your way, ye have power to do what ye will. And they, 
abiding in their malice, arose up and fled from the apostles and moved 
almost against them all Babylon. 

After, the daughter of a duke conceived a son by fornication, and at her 
deliverance thereof she defamed an holy deacon, and said that he had 
defouled her and she had conceived of him. And when the friends of her 
would have slain the deacon, the apostles came and demanded when the 
child had been born. And they said: Yesterday, the first hour of the day. And 
the apostles said: Bring hither the child to us, and also the deacon that ye 
accuse. And when that was done, the apostles said to the child: Say to us in 
the name of our Lord if this deacon hath done this deed, and the child 
answered: This deacon is chaste and an holy man, ne he never defouled his 
flesh. And then the parents and friends required that the apostle should 


demand who had done that felony. They answered: It appertaineth to us for 
to excuse the innocents, and not betray ne hurt them that be culpable. That 
time it happed that two cruel tigers, which were enclosed in a pit, brake out 
and devoured all them that they met and encountered, and then the apostles 
came to them and made them as meek and debonair, in the name of our 
Lord, as they had been sheep or lambs. And then the apostles would have 
departed thence, but they were holden by prayers so that they abode there a 
year and three months, and in that espace of time the king and more than 
sixty thousand men were baptized, without children. And the foresaid 
enchanters went into a city called Suamar, whereas were seventy bishops of 
idols, whom they moved against the apostles, so that when they came 
thither, either they should do sacrifice to the idols or they should be slain. 
And when the apostles had gone round about the province, they came to 
said city, and anon all the bishops and the people took them and brought 
them to the temple of the sun. And the devils began to cry in the 
simulachres: What will these apostles of the living God do to us? Lo! how 
we be burnt by flames in their entering into this city. And then the angel of 
our Lord appeared unto the apostles, and said to them: Choose ye of two 
things that one, that is, either that this people be suddenly dead or slain, or 
that ye be martyred. To whom they said: We will that thou convert them 
here, and lead us to the pain of martyrdom. And they then commanded 
silence, and the apostles said: Because that ye shall know that these idols be 
full of devils, we comnmand them for to come out, and that each of them 
break and destroy his false image. And anon two Ethiopians, black and 
naked, issued out of the idols, all the people seeing which were abashed, 
and all tobrake their idols, and went their way, crying cruelly. And when the 
bishops saw this, they ran upon the apostles and hewed them to death anon. 
And that same hour, which was right fair weather, came so great thunder 
and lightning that the temple was smitten in three, and the two enchanters 
were turned into coals by the stroke of thunder. And the king bare the 
bodies of the apostles into his city, and did do make a church of marvellous 
greatness in the honour of them. And it is founden in divers places, of S. 
Simon, that he was nailed to the cross, which thing Isidore saith in the book 
of the Death of the Apostles, and Eusebius in the History Ecclesiastic, and 
Bede upon the Acts of the Apostles, and Master John Beleth in his Summa 
witnesseth the same. And as they say, when he had preached in Egypt, he 


came again and was made bishop in Jerusalem after the death of James the 
Less, and was chosen of the court of the apostles, and it is said that he 
raised thirty dead men to life. When he had governed the church of 
Jerusalem many years, unto the time of Trajan the emperor, in the time that 
Atticus was consul in Jerusalem, of whom he was taken and tormented and 
done to much wrong. And at the last he was tormented and fixed to the 
cross, and the judge and all they that were there marvelled that the man 
which was six score years old might suffer the torment of the cross. And 
some say verily that it was not this Simon that suffered the martyrdom of 
the cross, but it was another, the son of Cleophas, brother of Joseph, and 
Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea, witnesseth it in his chronicle. For Isidore and 
Eusebius corrected their chronicles of that they said tofore, which appeareth 
by Bede, that when he felt this he revoked it in his retractions. And the 
same witnesseth Usuard in his Martyrology. Then let us devoutly pray these 
apostles to be our special advocates unto our blessed Lord Jesu Christ their 
master, to have pity and mercy on us. Amen. 


St. Quintin 


Quintin is said of quin, that be five, and of teneo, tenes, that is to hold, and 
is as much to say as holding five things. He held first in himself honesty of 
life, faith catholic, purity and cleanness of conscience, true preaching and 
crown of martyrdom 

Quintin was of noble lineage of the city of Rome, and came into the city 
of Amiens, showing many miracles. And was taken there of the provost of 
the city by commandment of Maximian, and was beaten until they that beat 
him were weary, and after was put in prison, but he was unbound of an 
angel, and he went into the city and there preached to the people. Then he 
was taken again, and was strained on the eculee, an instrument to torment 
Saints on, unto the breaking of his veins, and beaten with raw sinews right 
long, and afterwards he was boiled in burning pitch and oil, and yet for all 
that he mocked the judge. Then the judge did do put into his mouth 
quicklime, vinegar, and mustard, and yet always he abode constant and 
unmovable. And then he was brought into Vermandos, and fixed in him two 
nails from his head unto his knees, and ten nails between his nails and the 
flesh of his nails and the flesh on his hands. And at the last the provost 
made him to be beheaded, and threw the body into the water. 

Which body was hid there fifty-five years, and then founden there by a 
noble woman of Rome. For as she was continually in prayer, she was in a 
night warned by an angel that she should go hastily unto the castle of 
Vermandos, and it was commanded to her that she should fetch the body of 
S. Quintin in such a place and bury it honourably. And when she came to 
the said place with a great company, and as she made her prayers, the body 
of S. Quintin appeared above the water, sweetly smelling and without 
corruption, which body she took and buried it worshipfully. And for the 
sepulture that she made honourably, she that tofore was blind, received her 
sight again for a reward. And then there she edified a fair church, and 
returned home to her own place again. In which church now is a fair 


monastery of monks and a good town called S. Quintins in Vermandos, 
where daily be showed many great miracles, especially for the dropsy, etc., 
and swelling of great bellies for over great superfluity of water. For this 
sickness in especial he is sought, and many men have been cured and made 
whole by the merits of this blessed saint and martyr S. Quintin. To whom 
pray we that we may be delivered from all infirmities, as far as it shall 
please God, and necessary for us. Amen. 


St. Eustace 


Eustace was named tofore his baptism Placidus, which is as much as to say 
as pleasant to God. And Eustace is said of eu, that is to say, good, and 
Statics, that is, fortune, therefore Eustace is, as it were, good fortune. He 
was pleasant to God in his conversation, and after, he held him in good 
works. 

Eustace, which first was named Placidus, was master of the chivalry of 
Trajan, the emperor, and was right busy in the works of mercy, but he was a 
worshipper of idols. And he had a wife of the same rite, and also of the 
deeds of mercy, of whom he had two sons, which he did do nourish after his 
estate. And because he was ententive to the works of mercy, he deserved to 
be enlumined to the way of truth. 

So on a day, as he was on hunting, he found an herd of harts, among 
whom he saw one more fair and greater than the other, which departed from 
the company and sprang into the thickest of the forest. And the other 
knights ran after the other harts, but Placidus siewed him with all his might, 
and enforced to take him. And when the hart saw that he followed with all 
his power, at the last he went up on a high rock, and Placidus approaching 
nigh, thought in his mind how he might take him. And as he beheld and 
considered the hart diligently, he saw between his horns the form of the 
holy cross shining more clear than the sun, and the image of Christ, which 
by the mouth of the hart, like as sometime Balaam by the ass, spake to him, 
saying: Placidus, wherefore followest me hither? I am appeared to thee in 
this beast for the grace of thee. I am Jesu Christ, whom thou honourest 
ignorantly, thy alms be ascended up tofore me, and therefore I come hither 
so that by this hart that thou huntest I may hunt thee. And some other say 
that this image of Jesu Christ which appeared between the horns of the hart 
said these words. And when Placidus heard that, he had great dread, and 
descended from his horse to the ground. And an hour after he came to 
himself, and arose from the ground, and said: Rehearse again this that thou 


hast said, and I shall believe thee. And then our Lord said: I am Jesu Christ 
that formed heaven and earth, which made the light to increase, and divided 
it from darkness, and established time, days, and hours. Which formed men 
of the slime of the earth, which appeared on earth in flesh for the health of 
the lineage human, which was crucified, dead, buried, and arose the third 
day. And when Placidus heard this, he fell down again to the earth, and 
said: I believe, Lord, that thou art he that made all things, and convertest 
them that err. And our Lord said to him: If thou believest, go to the bishop 
of the city and do thee be baptized. And Placidus said to him: Lord, wilt 
thou that I hide this thing from my wife and my sons? And our Lord said to 
him: Tell to them that they also make them clean with thee. And see that 
thou come again to-morrow hither that I appear again to thee, and may 
show to thee that which shall come hereafter to thee. And when he was 
come home to his house, and had told this thing to his wife in their bed, she 
cried: My Lord! and said: And I saw him this night that is passed, and he 
said to me: To-morn thou, thy husband, and thy sons, shall come to me. 
And now I know that it was Christ. Then they went to the bishop of Rome 
at midnight, which baptized them with great joy, and named Placidus, 
Eustace, and his wife, Theospis. 

And on the morn Eustace went to hunt as he did tofore, and when he 
came nigh to the place he departed his knights as for to find venison. And 
anon he saw in the place the form of the first vision, and anon he fell to the 
ground tofore the figure, and said: Lord, I pray thee to show to me that 
which thou hast promised to me thy servant, to whom our Lord said: 
Eustace, thou that art blessed, which hast taken the washing of grace, for 
now thou hast surmounted the devil, which had deceived thee, and trodden 
him under foot, now thy faith shall appear. The devil now, because thou 
hast forsaken him, is armed cruelly against thee, and it behoveth thee to 
suffer many things and pains. For to have the crown of victory thou must 
suffer much, because to humble thee from the high vanity of the world, and 
shalt afterward be enhanced in spiritual riches, thou therefore fail not, ne 
look not unto thy first glory. For thee behoveth that by temptations thou be 
another Job, and when thou shalt so be humbled, I shall come to thee, and 
Shall restore thee unto thy first joy. Say to me now whether thou wilt now 
suffer and take temptations, or in the end of thy life? And Eustace said to 
him: Lord, if it so behoveth. command that temptation to come now, but I 


beseech thee to grant to me the virtue of patience. To whom our Lord said: 
Be thou constant, for my grace shall keep your souls. Then our Lord 
ascended into heaven, and Eustace returned home and showed all this to his 
wife. 

After this, a few days, the pestilence assailed his servants and his knights, 
and slew them all, and in a little while after, all his horses and his beasts 
died suddenly, and after this, some that had been his fellows, seeing his 
depredation, entered into his house by night and robbed him, and bare away 
gold and silver, and despoiled him of all other things. And he, his wife, and 
children thanked God, and fled away by night all naked, and because they 
doubted shame, they fled into Egypt. And all his great possessions came to 
nought by ravin of wicked people. Then the king and all the senators 
sorrowed much for the master of the chivalry, which was so noble, because 
they might hear no tidings of him. And as they went they approached the 
sea, and found a ship, and entered into it for to pass, and the master of the 
ship saw the wife of Eustace was right fair, and desired much for to have 
her. And when they were passed over, he demanded his reward for their 
freight, and they had not whereof to pay, so that the master of the ship 
commanded that the wife should be holden and retained for his hire, and 
would have her with him. And when Eustace heard that, he gainsaid it long. 
Then the master of the ship commanded his mariners to cast him in the sea, 
so that he might have his wife, and when Eustace saw that, he left his wife 
much sorrowfully, and took his two children and went weeping, and said: 
Alas! woe am I for you, for your mother is delivered to a strange husband. 
And thus sorrowing he and his children came to a river, and for the great 
abundance of water he durst not pass that river with his both sons at once, 
which were then young. But at the last he left one of them on the brink of 
the river, and bare over that other on his shoulders, and when he had passed 
the river, he set down on the ground the child that he had borne over, and 
hasted him for to fetch that other that he had left on that other side of the 
river. And when he was in the midst of the water, there came a wolf and 
took the child that he had borne over, and fled withal to the woods. And he 
then, all despaired of him, went for to fetch that other, and as he went, there 
came a great lion and bare away that other child, so that he might not retain 
him, for he was in the middle of the river. And then he began to weep and 
draw his hair, and would have drowned himself in the water if the divine 


purveyance had not letted him. And the herdmen and ploughmen saw the 
lion bearing the child all alive, and they followed him with their dogs, so 
that by divine grace the lion left the child all safe without hurt. And other 
ploughmen cried and followed the wolf, and with their staves and falchions 
delivered the child whole and sound from his teeth without hurt. And so 
both the herdmen and ploughmen were of one village, and nourished these 
children among them. And Eustace knew nothing thereof, but weeping and 
sorrowing, saying to himself: Alas! woe is me! for tofore this mishap I 
shone in great wealth like a tree, but now I am naked of all things. Alas! I 
was accustomed to be accompanied with a great multitude of knights, and I 
am now alone, and am not suffered to have my sons. O Lord, I remember 
me that thou saddest to me: Thee behoveth to be tempted as Job was, but I 
see that in me is more done to than was to Job. For he lost all his 
possessions, but he had a dunghill to sit on, but to me is nothing left, he had 
friends which had pity on him, and I have none but wild beasts, which have 
borne away my sons. To him was his wife left, and my wife is taken from 
me and delivered to another. O good Lord, give thou rest to my tribulations, 
and keep thou so my mouth that mine heart decline not into words of 
malice, and be cast from thy visage. And thus saying and wailing, in great 
weeping, went into a street of the town, and there was hired for to keep the 
fields of the men of that town, and so kept them fifteen years. His sons were 
nourished in another town, and knew not that they were brethren; and our 
Lord kept the wife of Eustace, so that the strange man had not to do with 
her ne touched her, but died and ended his life. 

In that time the emperor and the people were much tormented of their 
enemies, and then they remembered of Placidus, how he many times had 
fought nobly against them, for whom the emperor was much sorrowful, and 
sent out, into divers parts, many knights to seek him, and promised to them 
that found him much riches and great honour. And two knights, which had 
been under him in chivalry, came into the same street where he dwelled, 
and anon as Placidus saw them, he knew them, and then he remembered his 
first dignity and began to be heavy, and said: Lord, I beseech thee to grant 
to me that I may sometime see my wife, for as for my sons I know well that 
they be devoured of wild beasts. And then a voice came to him and said: 
Eustace, have thou good affiance, for anon thou shalt recover thine honour, 
and shalt have thy wife and thy children. And anon he met with these 


knights, and they knew him not, but demanded of him if he knew any 
strange man named Placidus, and had a wife and two children. And he said: 
Nay, yet he had these home to his hostel, and he served them. And when he 
remembered of his first estate he might not hold him from weeping. Then 
he went out and washed his face and returned for to serve them. And they 
considered and said that one to that other, how that this man resembleth 
much unto him that we seek, and that other answered: Certainly he is like 
unto him; now let us see if he have a wound in his head that he gat in a 
battle. Then they beheld, and saw the sign of the wound, and then they wist 
well it was he that they sought. Then they arose and kissed him and 
demanded of his wife and children, and he said that his sons were dead, and 
his wife was taken away from him. And then the neighbours ran for to hear 
this thing, because the knights told and recounted his first glory and his 
virtue. And they said to him the commandment of the emperor, and clad 
him with noble vestments. Then after the journey of fifteen days they 
brought him to the emperor. And when he heard of his coming he ran anon 
against him, and when he saw him he kissed him. Then Eustace recounted 
tofore them all by order that which had happened to him. And he was re- 
established unto the office to be again master of the chivalry, and was 
constrained to do the office as he did tofore. 

And then he counted how many knights there were, and saw there were 
but few as to the regard of their enemies, and commanded that all the young 
men should be gathered in the cities and towns, and it happed that the 
country where his sons were nourished should make and send two men of 
arms. Then all the inhabitants of that country ordained these two young 
men, his sons, most convenable above all others for to go with the master of 
the chivalry; and then when the master saw these young men of noble form 
and adorned honestly with good manners, they pleased him much and 
ordained that they should be with the first of his table. 

Then he went thus to the battle, and when he had subdued his enemies to 
him, he made his host to rest three days in a town, where his wife dwelt and 
kept a poor hostelry. And these two young men, by the purveyance of God 
were lodged in the habitation of their mother, without knowing what she 
was. And on a time about midday, as they spake that one to that other of 
their infancy, and their mother, which was there, hearkened what they said 
much attentively, so that the greatest said to the less: When I was a child, I 


remember none other thing, save that my father which was master of the 
knights, and my mother, which was right fair, had two sons, that is to say, 
me and another, younger than I, and was much fair. And they took us and 
went out of their house by night, and entered into a ship for to go I wot not 
whither. And when we went out of the ship our mother was left in the ship, 
I wot not in what manner, but my father bare me and my brother, and sore 
weeping. And when he came to a water he passed over with my younger 
brother, and left me on he bank of the water, and when he returned a wolf 
came and bare away my brother. And ere my father might come to me, a 
great lion issued out of the forest, and took me up and bare me, to the wood, 
but the herdmen that saw him took me from the mouth of the lion, and was 
nourished in such a town as ye know well, ne I could never know what 
happened to my brother, nor where he is. And when the younger heard this 
he began to weep and say: Forsooth, like as I hear, I am thy brother, for they 
that nourished me said that they had taken me from a wolf. And then they 
began to embrace and kiss each other, and weep. 

And when their mother had heard all this thing, she considered long in 
herself if they were her two sons, because they had said by order what was 
befallen them. And the next day following she went to the master of the 
chivalry and required him, saying: Sir, I pray thee command that I may be 
brought again to my country, for I am of the country of the Romans, and 
here I am a stranger. And in saying these words she saw n him signs, and 
knew by them that he was her husband, and then she might no longer 
forbear, but fell down at his feet and said to him: Sir, I pray thee to tell of 
thy first estate, for I ween that thou art Placidus, master of the knights, 
which otherwise art called Eustace, whom the Saviour of the world hath 
converted, and hast suffered such temptation and such, and I that am thy 
wife was taken from thee in the sea, which nevertheless have been kept 
from all corruption, and haddest of me two sons Agapitus and Theospitus. 
And Eustace hearing this, and diligently considered and beheld her, anon 
knew that she was his wife, and wept for joy and kissed her; and glorified 
much our Lord God, which comforteth the discomforted. And then said his 
wife: Sir, where be our sons? And he said that they were slain of wild 
beasts, and recounted to her how he had lost them. And she said: Let us 
give thankings to God, for I suppose that like as God hath given to us grace 
each to find other, so shall he give us grace to recover our sons. And he 


said: I have told thee that they be devoured of wild beasts; and she then 
said: I sat yesterday in a garden and heard two younglings thus and thus 
expounding their infancy, and I believe that they be our sons, demand them 
and they shall tell to thee the truth. Then Eustace called them, and heard 
their infancy and knew that they were his sons. Then he embraced them and 
the mother also, and kissed them also. Then all the host enjoyed strongly of 
the finding of his wife and children, and for the victory of the barbarians. 
And when he was returned, Trajan was then dead, and Adrian succeeded in 
the empire, which was worst in all felonies. And as well for the victory as 
for the finding of his wife and children, he received them much honourably 
and did do make a great dinner and feast. And on the next day after, he went 
to the temple of the idols, for to sacrifice for the victory of the barbarians. 
And then the emperor seeing that Eustace would not do sacrifice, neither for 
the victory, ne for that he had found his wife and children, warned and 
commanded him that he should do sacrifice. To whom Eustace said: I adore 
and do sacrifice to our Lord Jesu Christ, and only serve him. And then the 
emperor, replenished with ire, put him his wife and his sons in a certain 
place, and did to go to them a right cruel lion, and the lion ran to them and 
inclined his head to them, like as he had worshipped them, and departed. 
Then the emperor did do make a fire under an ox of brass or copper, and 
when it was fire-hot he commanded that they should be put therein all quick 
and alive. And then the saints prayed and commended them unto our Lord, 
and entered into the ox, and there yielded up their spirits unto Jesu Christ. 
And the third day after, they were drawn out tofore the emperor, and were 
found all whole and not touched of the fire, ne as much as an hair of them 
was burnt, ne none other thing on them. And then the christian men took the 
bodies of them, and laid them in a right noble place honourably, and made 
over them an oratory. And they suffered death under Adrian the emperor, 
which began about the year one hundred and twenty in the calends of 
November. 


The Solemnity of All Hallows 


The feast of all the saints was established for four causes. First, for the 
dedication of the temple; secondly, for supplement of offences done; thirdly, 
for to take away negligence; and fourthly, for to get more lightly that thing 
which we pray for. This feast was established principally for the dedication 
of the temple. For the Romans saw that they were seigniored all over the 
world, and therefore they made a right great temple and set their idol in the 
middle, and all about this idol they set the false images of all the provinces; 
so that all the images beheld right the idol of Rome. And it was ordained by 
art of the devil that, when a province would rebel against the Romans, the 
image of that province should turn his back to the idol of Rome, like as in 
showing that it departed from the seigniory of Rome. And then anon the 
Romans would bring great puissance into that province, and there subdued 
it to their seigniory. And yet it sufficed not to the Romans that they had in 
their seigniory all the false images of the provinces, but made to each of 
those false gods a temple, like as those gods had made them lords and 
vanquishers of all the provinces. And because that all the idols might not be 
in that temple, they made a greater temple, more marvellous and high than 
all the others, and for to show the more their woodness, they dedicated this 
temple in the honour of all their gods. And more for to deceive the people, 
feigned that it had been commanded to them of Cybele, a goddess, that is 
called mother of the gods. And they called this temple, Pantheon, which is 
as much to say as all gods; of pan, that is all, and theos, that is god. And 
because they would have victory of all the people, therefore they made a 
great temple to all the sons of Cybele. And the foundament of this temple 
was Cast round by a sphere, that by this form the perdurability of their gods 
should be showed. And for as much as the great quantity of the earth which 
was within seemed not sustainable to be voided, and that the work was a 
little seen above the earth, they filled the crevices within the earth, and 
meddled pennies with the earth, and did always so till the said temple was 


fully accomplished. And then they gave licence that whosoever would take 
away the earth, that all the money that he found with the earth should be 
his. Then came hastily great company of people and voided anon the 
temple. And at the last the Romans made a pinnacle of copper and gilt, and 
set it in a right high place, and it is said all the provinces were entailed and 
graven marvellously within that pinnacle, so that all they that came to Rome 
might see in that pinnacle in what part his province was. And this pinnacle 
after long time fell, and remained in the overest part of the temple. And in 
the time of Phocas the emperor, what time Rome had received the faith, 
Boniface, the fourth pope from S. Gregory, about the year of our Lord six 
hundred and five, gat of Phocas the said temple, and did do take away and 
efface all the ordure of all these idols. And the fourth kalends of May he 
hallowed it in the honour of our Lady S. Mary and of all the martyrs. And 
called it S. Mary at martyrs, which is now called Sancta Maria Rotunda, 
that is S. Mary the round. For then was made no solemnity of the 
confessors. And because there assembled great multitude of people at this 
feast, and there might not be found abundance of victual for the people that 
came, Pope Gregory established this feast to be in the kalends of November, 
for then ought to be greater abundance of victual, when the corn is had in, 
and wine made, and he established this day to be hallowed through the 
world in the honour of all saints. And thus the temple that had been made 
for all the idols is now dedicate and hallowed to all the saints, and whereas 
the worshipping of idols was used, there is now the praising of all saints. 
Secondly, it is ordained for the supplement of things offended and 
trespassed, that is to say, for to accomplish such as we have overpassed, for 
we have left and overpassed many saints of whom we have made no feast. 
We may not hallow the feast of every saint by himself, as well for the great 
multitude, which be infinity, as for our infirmity. For we be feeble and 
weak, and may not suffice for the shortness of time, for the time may not 
suffice thereto. And as S. Jerome saith in an epistle which is in the 
beginning of his kalendar: There is no day, except the first day of January, 
but that there may be found every day more than five thousand martyrs. 
And therefore, because we may not singularly make feast of every saint, S. 
Gregory the pope hath ordained and established that we shall on one day 
honour them generally and together. And Master William of Auxerre 
putteth six reasons, in the sum of the office, wherefore it was established 


that we should here in this world make solemnity of the saints. The first is, 
for the honour of the divine majesty, for when we do worship the saint or 
saints, we worship God in his saints, and say that he is marvellous in them. 
For who that doth honour to saints, he honoureth him specially which hath 
sanctified them. The second is to have aid in our infirmity, for by ourselves 
we may have none health, therefore have we need of the prayers of saints, 
and therefore we ought to honour them, that we may deserve that they aid 
and help us. It is read in the Third Book of Kings, of the first chapter, that 
Beersheba is as much to say as the pit of filling, which is to say the church 
triumphant saying to her son, that is to say that to the church triumphant he 
had obtained the reign by his prayers. The third cause is for the 
augmentation of our surety, that is to say for the glory that is purposed in 
us; in their solemnity our hope and surety be augmented and increased. And 
if mortal men and dead might thus be enhanced by their merits, it is truth 
that the might and puissance shall nothing thereby be minished ne lessed. 
The fourth for the example of us following. For when the feast is 
remembered, we be called to ensue and follow them. So that by the example 
of them we despise all earthly things, and desire celestial things. The fifth is 
for the debt of interchanging neighbourhood, for the saints make of us feast 
in heaven. For the angels of God and the holy souls have joy and make feast 
in heaven of a sinner that doth penance, and therefore it is right when they 
make of us feast in heaven, that we make feast of them in earth. The sixth is 
for the procuration of our honour, for when we honour the saints we procure 
our honour, for their solemnity is our dignity, for when we worship our 
brethren we worship ourselves, for charity maketh all to be common, and 
our things be celestial, earthly and perdurable. And above these reasons, 
John Damascene putteth three reasons in his fourth book the seventh 
chapter, why and wherefore the saints and their relics ought to be honoured, 
of which some be praised for their dignities and some for the preciousness 
of their bodies. And the dignity of them is in four manners. For they be 
friends of God, sons of God, heirs of God, and our dukes and leaders. And 
S. John putteth these authorities: Johannis decimo quinto. For the first: Jam 
non dicam vos servos et cetera, I say you not now servants but friends. For 
the second, Johannis primo: Dedit eis potestatem filios Dei fieri, he gave to 
them power to be made the sons of God. Of the third: Ad Romanos octavo, 
if ye be sons ye be heirs, et cetera. Of the fourth he saith thus: How much 


shouldst thou labour to find a leader to bring thee to the king and speak for 
thee, that is to wit, that they be leaders of grace and of all human lineage, 
and speak and pray for us to God, wherefore they ought to be worshipped. 
Others be taken as touching the preciosity of their bodies. And the said John 
Damascene putteth four reasons, and S. Augustine putteth thereto the fifth, 
by which is showed the preciosity of the bodies or of the relics. For the holy 
bodies were the celiers of God, temple of Jesu Christ; they were the 
alabaster or box of the precious ointment, and the fountain of the divine life, 
members of the Holy Ghost. First, they were the celiers of God, for the 
saints be celiers of God and pure adornments. Secondly, they were the 
temple of Jesu Christ, for it followeth because that God dwelled in them by 
entendment, whereof the apostle saith: Ne know ye not that your bodies be 
the temple of the Holy Ghost dwelling in you? Hereof saith Chrysostom: 
Man delighteth him in edification of walls, and God delighteth him in the 
conversation of saints. Whereof David saith: Sire, I have loved the beauty 
of thy house. But that beauty is not made by diversity of marble, but it is 
given to living men by diversity of graces. The beauty of marble the flesh 
delighteth, the beauty of grace quickeneth the soul, the first deceiveth the 
eyes, and that other edifieth by double entendment. Thirdly, they be the 
alabaster or box of spiritual ointment, wherefore it is said: Ointment of 
good odour cometh of himself, and this give the relics of saints. If the water 
ran from the rock and out of the stone, in desert, and also water ran out of 
the jaw of the ass to Samson which had thirst, then it is not incredible that 
there runneth from the relics of saints ointments well-smelling to them that 
know the gift of God and the honour of saints which cometh from him. 
Fourthly, they be fountains of divinity. Of whom it is said: They that live in 
verity with free patience be assistant to God, and be to us wells of health. 
Our Lord Jesu Christ giveth unto relics of his saints many benefits in divers 
manners. Fifthly, they be members of the Holy Ghost. This reason assigneth 
S. Augustine in the book, De Civitate Dei, and saith: They be not to be 
despised but to be honoured greatly, and to worship the bodies of the saints, 
of whom, when they lived, the Holy Ghost used as his own member in all 
good works. And the apostle saith: Ye seek experience of him that speaketh 
in me, Christ. And of S. Stephen it is said: They might not resist his 
wisdom, ne to the Holy Ghost that spake in him. And Ambrose saith in the 
Hexametron: It is a right precious thing that a man is made the member of 


divine voice, and with his bodily lips expresseth the words celestial. 
Thirdly, the feast of all the saints is established for the cleansing of our 
negligences. For howbeit that we hallow the feasts of a few saints, yet we 
keep them negligently ofttimes, and leave many things undone by ignorance 
and by negligence. And if we have not solemnised any feasts as we ought to 
do, but negligently, now in this general feast we ought to fulfil and amend 
it, and purge us of our negligence. And this reason is touched in a sermon 
that is recited this day in the church. And it is ordained that at this day 
memory is made of all saints, that whatsomever fragility human hath done 
less than he ought by ignorance, by negligence, or by occupation of secular 
things in the solemnity of saints, that it be appeased in the observation of 
this holy feast. It is to be noted that there be four differences of the saints 
that we honour by the course of the year, which be of the New Testament, 
of whom on this day we gather together for to accomplish that which we 
have negligently done, that be apostles, martyrs, confessors, and virgins. 
And after Rabanus, these four be signified by the four parts of the world, by 
the orient, that is east, the apostles; by the south, the martyrs; by the north, 
the confessors; and by the west, the virgins. The first difference is of the 
apostles, of whom the excellence is manifested because they surmount all 
the other saints in four things. First, in sovereignty of dignity, for they be 
the wise princes of the church militant, they be the puissant assessors of the 
judge perdurable, they be sweet pastors of the sheep and flock of our Lord, 
and they be sweet judges. As Bemard saith: It beseemeth well to establish 
such pastors and such doctors of the human lineage that be sweet or soft, 
puissant and wise. Sweet or soft, that they receive us goodly by mercy, 
mighty, for to defend us puissantly, wise, for to bring us to the way of truth. 
After, they surmount the other saints in sovereignty of puissance, whereof 
S. Augustine saith thus: God gave power to the apostles over the devils, for 
to destroy them, above the elements, to change them, above nature, to cure 
it, above the souls for to assoil them of their sins, above the death, for to 
despise it, above the angels, for to sacre the precious body of our Lord Jesu 
Christ. Thirdly, they exceed other saints in prerogative of holiness, so that 
by their great holiness and plenitude of graces, the life and conversation of 
Jesu Christ shone in them as in a mirror, and was known in them as the sun 
in his splendour, as a rose in his odour, and as fire in his heat. And hereof 
saith Chrysostom upon Matthew: Jesu Christ sent his apostles as the sun his 


rays, and as the rose is felt by his odour and as the fire is seen in his 
sparkles, so by the virtues of them is known the puissance of Jesu Christ. 
Fourthly, the apostles exceed other saints in the effect of profit. Of which 
utility S. Augustine, speaking of the apostles, saith: Of the most vile, of the 
most idiotic, and of the least, be ennobled, enlumined, and multiplied the 
most eloquent and fair speakers, the clearest wits and cunning, and most 
plenteous wisdom, of facound and speaking of authors and doctors. The 
second diflference is of martyrs, of whom the excellence is showed, by that 
they suffered in many manners profitably, constantly and multiplyingly. For 
above the martyrdom of blood-shedding they suffered three other 
martyrdoms without effusion of blood, that is scarceness in plenty, which 
David had, largesse in poverty, which Tobit showed, and chastity of 
widowhood in youth, of which Joseph used in Egypt. And after Gregory 
also, this is treble martyrdom without shedding of blood, that is patience in 
adversity, whereof it is said: We may be martyrs without iron if we keep 
verily patience in our courage. Compassion of them that be in affliction and 
torments, whereof it is said: Who that hath compassion of any that is in 
necessity, he beareth the cross in his thought. And he that suffered villainy 
and loveth his enemy is a martyr secretly in his mind. Secondly, they 
suffered martyrdom profitably, which profit on the part of the martyrs is 
remission of all sins, heaping and having plenty of merits and receiving of 
joy perdurable. And these things have they bought with their precious 
blood, and therefore it is said: Their blood is precious, that is to say, full of 
price. And of the first and second, Augustine saith, in the City of God: 
What thing is more precious than death, by which sins be pardoned and 
merits increased? And the same upon John, saith: The blood of Jesu Christ 
is precious without sin, and yet made he the blood of his saints precious, for 
whom he gave his precious blood. For if he had not made the blood of his 
saints precious, it should not be said that the death of saints is precious in 
the sight of our Lord. And Cyprian saith that martyrdom is the end of sin, 
term of peril, leader of health, master of patience and house of life. Of the 
third, S. Bernard saith: Three things there be that make the death of saints 
precious, rest of travail, joy of novelty, surety of perdurability. And as 
touching to us the profit is double; for they be given to us for an example to 
fight, whereof S. John Chrysostom saith to us: Thou, christian man, art a 
knight delicate if thou ween to have victory without fighting and triumph 


without battle. Exercise thy strength mightily, and fight thou cruelly in this 
battle. Consider the covenant, understand the condition, know the noble 
chivalry, know the covenant that thou hast made and promised, the 
condition that thou hast taken, the chivalry to whom thou hast given the 
name. For by that covenant all men fight, and by that condition all have 
vanquished and by that chivalry. This saith Chrysostom. Secondly, they be 
given to us, patrons for to aid and help us, they aid us by their merits and 
their orisons. Of the first, saith S. Augustine: O the immeasured pity of our 
Lord, which will that the merits of the martyrs be our aids and suffrages. He 
examineth them for to enseign and teach us. He breaketh them for to gather 
us, and he will that their torments be our profits. Of the second, saith S. 
Jerome against Vigilantius: If the apostles and martyrs, when they were yet 
in their bodies alive, might pray for others, and were therein diligent, how 
much more then ought they to do after their crowns, victory and triumphs? 
Of whom Moses, one only man, get pardon for six thousand men armed, 
and S. Stephen prayed for his enemies, and sith they be now with God 
should they do less? Thirdly, the martyrs have suffered constantly. S. 
Augustine saith that the soul of a martyr is the glaive resplendent by charity, 
sharp by verity, brandished by the virtue of’ God fighting, the which hath 
surmounted the company of gainsaying them in reproving them. She hath 
smitten the wicked, and thrown down them that were contrary to her. And 
Chrysostom saith that the martyrs tormented were stronger than the 
tormentors, and the torn members vanquished the renting irons. The third 
difference is of the confessors, of whom the dignity and excellence is 
manifested because they confessed God in three manners, by heart, by 
mouth, and by work. The confession of heart sufficeth not without 
confession of mouth; like as John Chrysostom saith and proveth it in four 
manners. And as to the first he saith thus: The root of confession is faith of 
the heart, and as long as the root is alive and quick in the earth it is 
necessary that she bring forth boughs and leaves, and if it bring none forth it 
is to understand that it is dried in the earth. And all in like wise when to the 
root of faith is whole in the heart, she bringeth forth always confession in 
the mouth, and if the confession of the heart appeareth not in the mouth, 
understand without doubt that the faith of the heart is dried up. As to the 
second, he saith: If it sufficeth to believe in the heart and not to confess it 
tofore men, then thou art untrue and a hypocrite. For how be it that he 


believeth not at the heart, yet it profiteth him to confess with his mouth. 
And if it profiteth not him that confesseth without belief, it profiteth not to 
him that believeth without confession. And as to the third, he saith: If it 
suffice to Jesu Christ that thou know him, how be it that thou confess him 
not tofore men, then it sufficeth to thee also that thou know him, and if thou 
confess Jesu Christ tofore God and if his cognisance sufficeth not to thee, 
no more sufficeth to thee thy faith. As to the fourth, he saith: If only the 
faith of thy heart should suffice to thee, God would then have created to 
thee but only the heart, but God hath created both the heart and the mouth, 
for to believe with thy heart, and to confess it with thy mouth. Thirdly, they 
confessed God by work, and S. Jerome showeth how God is confessed by 
work or renied, and saith: Jesu Christ is sapience, righteousness, truth, 
holiness, and strength. Sapience is denied by folly, righteousness by 
iniquity, truth by leasings, holiness by filth, and strength by feeble courage. 
And as oft as we be overcome by vices and by sins, we reny God. Also in 
the contrary, as oft as we do any good, we confess God. The fourth 
difference is of the virgins, of whom the excellence and dignity is showed 
and manifested. First, in that they be the spouses of the eternal king, and 
hereof saith S. Ambrose: Who may esteem more greater beauty than the 
beauty of her that is loved of the king, approved of the judge, dedicated of 
God, always an espouse, and always without corruption? Secondly, because 
she is compared to angels; virginity surmounteth all conditions of nature 
human, by which men be associate to angels, and the victory of virgins is 
more than of angels. The angels live without flesh, and virgins living in 
their flesh triumph. Thirdly, for because they be more noble than other 
christian people, whereof Cyprian saith: Virginity is the flower of the seed 
of the church, beauty and adornment of spiritual grace, a glad joy of laud 
and honour, work entire and incorrupt, image of God, and yet more noble as 
to the holiness of God and portion of the flock of Jesu Christ. Fourthly, 
because they be put to their husbands; and this excellence that virginity had 
as to the respect of the accouplement of marriage appeareth by manifold 
comparation. For marriage filleth and swelleth the belly, and virginity the 
mind, whereof Augustine saith: Virginity chooseth to follow the life of 
angels in their flesh, than to increase the number of mortal people in their 
flesh. For it is more blessed and more plenteous to increase their mind than 
to be great with child. For some have children of sorrow, and virginity 


bringeth forth children of joy, virginity replenisheth heaven of children, and 
they that be married replenish the earth. And Jerome saith: The weddings 
fill the earth, and virginity filleth heaven; that one is of great business, and 
this is of great rest; virginity is silence of charge, peace of the flesh, 
redemption of vices and princess of virtues. Marriage is good, but virginity 
is better. S. Jerome saith to Palmatius the difference between marriage and 
virginity, and saith: The difference is as much as is between not to sin and 
to do well, or as I may clearlier say, as is between good and better. For 
marriage is compared to thors, and virginity to roses. And he saith to 
Eustochius: I praise marriage, for they engender virgins. I gather from the 
thorns roses, gold from the earth, and out of the shell a precious margaret or 
stone. Fifthly is showed the dignity and excellence of virgins, for they enjoy 
many privileges. For the virgins shall have the crown that is called aureole, 
they only shall sing the new song, they shall be clad with vestments of the 
same with Jesu Christ, and joy always with him, and they shall follow 
always the Lamb. The fourth and the last: This feast is established for to 
impetre and get the sooner that thing that we pray for, because that we 
honour this day all the saints generally which also pray for us all together, 
and so they may the lightlier get the mercy of our Lord for us. For if it be 
impossible that the prayers of some saints be not heard, it is much more 
impossible that the prayers of all should not be heard. And this reason is 
touched when it is said in the collect: Desideratam nobis tue propitiationis 
abundantiam multiplicatis intercessoribus largiaris: Lord, give to us by the 
multiplied prayers of all thy saints the desired abundance of thy debonairly. 
And the saints pray for us by merit and by effect, by merit when their merit 
helpeth us, by effect when they desire our desires to be accomplished, and 
this do they not but thereas they accomplish the will of our Lord. And that 
on this day all the saints assemble them for to pray for us, it is showed in a 
vision that happened in the second year after this feast was stablished. On a 
time when the sexton of S. Peter had by devotion visited all the altars of the 
church, and had required suffrages of all the saints, at the last he came again 
to the altar of S. Peter, and there rested a little, and saw there a vision. For 
he saw the King of Kings in a high throne sit, and all the angels round about 
him, and the Blessed Virgin of virgins came crowned with a right 
resplendishing crown, and there followed her a great multitude of virgins 
without number, and continents also. And anon the king arose against her 


and made her to sit on a seat by him. And after came a man clad with the 
skin of a camel, and a great multitude of ancient and honourable fathers 
following him, and after came a man in the habit of a bishop, and a great 
multitude in semblable habit following him. And after came a multitude of 
knights without number, whom followed a great company of divers people. 
Then came they all tofore the throne of the king, and adored him upon their 
knees. And then he that was in the habit of a bishop began matins, and the 
others followed. And an angel which led this sexton thus in the vision, 
expounded this vision to him and said that our Blessed Lady the Virgin was 
she that was in the first company, and he that was clad in the hair of camels 
was S. John Baptist with the patriarchs and prophets, and he that was 
adomed in the habit of a bishop was Peter with the apostles; the knights 
were the martyrs and the others the confessors; the which all came tofore 
our Lord sitting in his throne, for to give to him laud and thankings of the 
honour that was done to them in this world of the mortal people, and prayed 
to him for all the universal world. And after, the angel brought him into 
another place, and showed to him men and women, some in beds of gold, 
others enjoying in divers delights, others naked and poor, and others 
begging, and said to him that this was the place of purgatory, they that 
dwelled there were the souls. They that abounded in wealth were the souls 
of them which were succoured by their friends by many aids, the poor were 
the souls of whom their executors and friends set not by them, ne did 
nothing for them. And then he commanded him that he should show this to 
the pope, that after the feast of All Hallows he should establish the 
commemoration of all souls, and that general suffrages temporal might be 
done for them on the next day, where they may have none in special. 


The Commemoration of All Souls 


The memory of the departing of all christian souls is stablished to be 
solemnised in the church on this day, to the end that they may have general 
aid and comfort, whereas they may have none special, like as it is showed 
in the foresaid revelation. And Peter Damian saith that in Sicily, in the isle 
of Vulcan, S. Odille heard the voices and the howlings of devils, which 
complained strongly because that the souls of them that were dead were 
taken away from their hands by alms and by prayers, and therefore he 
ordained that the feast and remembrance of them that be departed out of this 
world should be made and holden in all monasteries the day after the feast 
of All Hallows, the which thing was approved after of all holy church. And 
thereof we may specially touch two things; first, of the purgation of those 
souls, and secondly, of their suffrages. Of the first is to be considered three 
things, first, who be they that be purged, secondly, by whom they be 
purged, thirdly, where they be purged. The first be they that die tofore ever 
they have done satisfaction of the penance that hath been enjoined to them. 
Nevertheless if they had so much contrition in the heart that it had sufficed 
to efface the sin, they should have freely passed to the life perdurable, 
howbeit that they had not accomplished their will ne satisfaction, for 
contrition is right great satisfaction of their sins, and putting away of sin. 
And hereof saith S. Jerome: The length of time availeth not so much as of 
sorrow, ne the abstinence of meats availeth not so much as the mortification 
of vices, but now they that die without this contrition tofore to 
accomplishing of their penance be grievously punished in purgatory, but if 
it happen that the satisfaction of them be done of some of their friends. But 
to this, that such mutation of the satisfaction may avail, four things be 
required. The first is of the authority of the changer, for it ought to be done 
of the authority of the priest. The second is of his part for whom this 
mutation is of the satisfaction, that is the necessity of him. For he may be in 
such estate that he may not well do satisfaction for that other, that is to say 


in charity, for he ought to be in charity. The third is on his side on whom the 
commutation is made of satisfaction for that other, that is to say of charity. 
For it is requisite that he be in charity, by which he maketh satisfaction to 
be meritorious and sufficient. The fourth thing is proportion, that is to wit, 
that the lesser pain be proportioned in to greater, for the proper pain of the 
sinner satisfieth more to God than of a stranger, and always is he tormented 
in purgatory, but for the pain that he suffereth and that other payeth for him, 
he is the sooner delivered, for God accounteth his pain and the pain of that 
other. For if he were condemned to suffer the pain of two months in 
purgatory, he might so be holpen that he should be delivered in a month, but 
he shall never be taken thence till the debt be paid. And when it is paid that 
ought to be paid, after, it is converted into the weal of him that had done it, 
and if he have no need, it is turned into the weal of others that be in 
purgatory. The second that be in purgatory be they that have accomplished 
their penance, but always by the negligence or ignorance of the priest which 
confessed them it was not sufficient. And if they have not right contrition 
that may suffice for their sin, they shall accomplish all that there, because of 
the little penance doing in this life, for our Lord that knoweth the manner 
and the measure of pains and of sins, he giveth pain sufficient in such wise 
that there remaineth not one sin unpunished. Then the penance that is 
enjoined, either it is greater, or equal, or less. If it be greater, they that have 
done more it shall turn to the increasing of glory; if it be equal, then it shall 
suffice to the remission of his sin; if it be less, then that which lacketh shall 
be fulfilled by the virtue of the divine puissance and justice. Of them that 
repent them at the last, hearken what Augustine saith: He that is baptized, 
and at that hour goeth out of this world, he goeth surely. A man well living 
and so dieth, goeth surely. A man doing penance at the last and reconciled, 
if he go surely, I am not sure, therefore hold the certain way and leave the 
uncertain way. This saith S. Austin, for such do penance more for need than 
of will, and rather for dread of pain, than for love of glory. The third that go 
into purgatory be they that bear wood, hay, and stubble. These be they that, 
notwithstanding they love God, yet they have carnal affection to their 
riches, their wives, and possessions, yet they love nothing tofore God. And 
these be tormented in purgatory after the manner of their long or short being 
therein, as the wood in long burning, as the hay less, or the stubble least and 
shortest. And S. Augustine saith: Though this fire be not perdurable yet it is 


grievous marvellously, so that it surmounteth all the pain that any man 
suffered ever in this world. For so grievous pain was never found in the 
flesh, howbeit that martyrs have suffered great pains. The second is to wit 
by whom they be purged, or by whom punition is made. It is done by the 
evil angels and not by the good. For the good angels torment not the good 
souls, but the good angels torment the evil angels, and the evil angels 
torment the evil christian souls. And it is well to believe that the good 
angels visit oft and comfort their brethren and their fellows, and warn them 
to suffer in patience. And yet have they another remedy of comfort of this 
that attend certainly the glory to come, for they be certain to have joy, less 
than they that be in their country, and more certainly than they that be in 
their life. For the certainty of them that be in their country is without 
abiding and dread, for they abide not that is for to come when they have it 
present and doubt nothing to lose it. But the certainty of them that be in the 
life is contrary, but the certainty of them that be in purgatory is moyenne, 
for they abide to have it and without dread, for they have free will without 
dread confirmed, that they may no more sin. And yet have they another 
comfort, that they ween always that there be made prayers and done alms 
for them; and peradventure it is more true that this punition is not made by 
evil angels, but by commandment of the divine justice, and by the force 
thereof succeeding. As to the third, it is to wit where they be purged. In a 
place by hell which is called purgatory, after the opinion of divers wise 
men, how be it that it seemeth to some other that it is in the air, in a place 
burning and round. But nevertheless there be ordained diverse places to 
diverse souls, and for many causes, and that is for light punition or for hasty 
deliverance, or for the sin committed in that place, or for the prayer of some 
saint. First, for the light punition, as it is showed to some, after that S. 
Gregory saith: That some souls be purged in the shadow. Secondly, for their 
hasty deliverance, that they may show unto others how that they need to 
require aid, and thereby might hastily issue out of the pain. 

Like as it is read that some fishers of S. Thibault that fished on a time in 
harvest, and took a great piece of ice instead of a fish. And they were 
gladder thereof than of a fish, because the bishop had a great burning of 
heat in his leg, and they laid that ice thereto and it refreshed him much. And 
on a time the bishop heard the voice of a man in the ice, and he conjured 
him to tell him what he was. And the voice said to him: I am a soul which 


for my sins am tormented in this ice, and may be delivered if thou say for 
me thirty masses continually together in thirty days. And the bishop 
emprised to say them, and when he had said half of them he made him 
ready to continue forth and say the other. And the devil made a dissension 
in the city, that the people of the city fought each against other, and then the 
bishop was called for to appease this discord, and did off his vestments and 
left to say the mass. And on the morn he began all new again. And when he 
had said the two parts, him seemed that a great host had besieged the city, 
so that he was constrained by dread, and left to say the office of the mass. 
And after, yet he began again service, and when he had all accomplished 
except the last mass, which he would have begun, all the town and the 
bishop’s house were taken by fire. And when his servants came to him, and 
bade him leave his mass, he said: Though all the city should be burnt, I 
shall not Ieave to say the mass. And when the mass was done the ice was 
molten, and the fire that they had supposed to have seen was but a phantom 
and did no harm. Thirdly, for our infirmity that is, that we know what great 
pain is made ready to sinners after this mortal life. Also divers places be 
deputed to divers souls for our instruction, as it happed at Paris. 

There was a master which was chancellor at Paris named Silo, which had 
a scholar sick, and he prayed him that after his death he should come again 
to him and say to him of his estate. And he promised him so to do, and after 
died. And a while after he appeared to him clad in a cope written full of 
arguments fallacious, and sophisms, and was of parchment, and withinforth 
all full of flame of fire. And the chancellor demanded him what he was. 
And he told to him: I am such one that am come again to thee. And the 
chancellor demanded him of his estate, and he said: This cope weigheth on 
me more than a mill-stone or a tower, and it is given me for to bear, for the 
glory that I had in my sophisms and sophistical arguments, that is to say, 
deceivable and fallacious. The skins be light, but the flame of fire 
withinforth tormenteth and all to-burneth me. And when the master judged 
the pain to be light, the dead scholar said to him, that he should put forth his 
hand and feel the lightness of his pain. And he put forth his hand, and that 
other let fall a drop of his sweat on it, and the drop pierced through his hand 
sooner than an arrow could be shot through, whereby he felt a marvellous 
torment. And the dead man said: I am all in such pain. And then the 
chancellor was all afeard of the cruel and terrible pain that he had felt, and 


concluded to forsake the world, and entered into religion with great 
devotion. Fourthly, for the sin that hath been committed in the place. As S. 
Augustme saith: Sometimes souls be punished in the places where they 
have sinned, as appeareth by an ensample that S. Gregory reciteth in the 
fourth book of his Dialogues, and saith that there was a priest which used 
gladly a bath, and when he came in to the bath he found a man whom he 
knew always ready for to serve him. And it happed on a day, that for his 
diligent service and his reward, the priest gave to him a holy loaf. And he 
weeping, answered: Father, wherefore givest thou me this thing? I may not 
eat it for it is holy. I was sometime lord of this place, but after my death, I 
was deputed for to serve here for my sins, but I pray thee that thou wilt 
offer this bread unto Almighty God for my sins, and know thou for certain 
that thy prayer shall be heard, and when then thou shalt come to wash thee, 
thou shalt not find me. And then this priest offered a week entire sacrifice to 
God for him, and when he came again he found him not. Fifthly, diverse 
places are deputed to diverse souls for the prayers of some saint, as it is 
read of S. Patrick that he impetred a place of purgatory in Ireland for some, 
of which the history is written tofore in his life. And as to the third, that is 
suffrages, three things ought to be considered. First, the suffrages that be 
done. Secondly, of them for whom they be done. Thirdly, of them by whom 
they be done. About the suffrages that be done, it is to be noted that there be 
done four manner of suffrages, which profit unto them that be dead, that is 
to wit, prayers of good friends, giving of alms, singing of masses, and 
observation of fastings. 

As touching to that that the prayers of friends profit to them, it appeareth 
by ensample of Paschasius, of whom Gregory telleth in the fourth book of 
his Dialogues, and saith that there was a man of great holiness and virtue, 
and two were chosen for to have been popes, but nevertheless at the last the 
church accorded unto one of them, and this Paschasius always by error 
suflered that other, and abode in this error unto the death. And when he was 
dead the bier was covered with a cloth named a dalmatic, and one that was 
vexed with a devil was brought thither and touched the cloth, and anon he 
was made whole. And a long time after, as S. Germain, bishop of Capua, 
went to wash him in a bath for his health, he found Paschasius deacon there 
and served. And when he saw him he was afeard, and enquired diligently 
what thing so great and so holy a man made there. And he said to him that 


he was there for none other cause but for that he held and sustained more 
than right required in the cause aforesaid, and said: I require thee that thou 
pray our Lord for me. And know that thou shalt be heard, for when thou 
shalt come again, thou shalt not find me here. And then the bishop prayed 
for him, and when he came again he found him not. 

And Peter, abbot of Cluny, saith that there was a priest that sung every 
day mass of requiem for all christian souls, and hereof he was accused to 
the bishop, and was suspended therefor of his oflice. 

And as the bishop went on a day of great solemnity in the churchyard, all 
the dead arose up against him, saying: This bishop giveth to us no mass, 
and yet he hath taken away our priest from us, now he shall be certain but if 
he amend he shall die. And then the bishop assoiled the priest, and sang 
himself gladly for them that were passed out of this world. And so it 
appeareth that the prayers of living people be profitable to them that be 
departed, by this that the chanter of Paris rehearseth. 

There was a man that always as he passed through the churchyard he said 
De profundis for all christian souls. And on a time he was beset with his 
enemies, so that for succour he leapt into the churchyard. And they 
followed for to have slain him, and anon all the dead bodies arose, and each 
held such an instrument in his hand that they defended him that prayed for 
them, and chased away his enemies, putting them in great fear. And the 
second manner of suffrages is for to give alms, and that helpeth them that 
be in purgatory, as it appeareth in the book of Maccabees, where it is read 
that Judas, the most strong man, made a collection and sent to Jerusalem 
twelve thousand drachmas of silver, there to be offered for the sins of dead 
men, remembering rightfully and religiously of the resurrection. And how 
much to give alms availeth for them that be departed, it appeareth by 
ensample, that S. Gregory putteth in his fourth book of Dialogues. 

There was a knight that lay dead and his spirit taken from him, and a 
while after the soul returned to the body again. And what he had seen done 
he told, and said there was a bridge, and under that bridge was a flood, foul, 
horrible, and full of stench, and on that other side of the bridge was a 
meadow, sweet, odorous, and adorned full of all manner of flowers. And 
there on that side of the bridge were people assembled, clad all in white, 
that were filled with the sweet odour of the flowers. And the bridge was 
such that if any of the unjust would pass over the bridge, he should slide 


and fall into that stinking river, and the righteous people passed over lightly 
and surely into that delectable place. And this knight saw there a man 
named Peter, which lay bound and great weight of iron upon him, which 
when he asked why he lay so there, it was said to him of another: He 
suffereth because if any man were delivered to him to do vengeance, he 
desired it more to do it by cruelty than by obedience. Also he said he saw 
there a pilgrim that, when he came to the bridge, he passed over with great 
lightness and shortly, because he had well-lived here and purely in the 
world, and without sin. And he saw there another named Stephen, which 
when he would have passed, his foot slid that he fell half over the bridge, 
and then there came some horrible black men and did all that they might to 
draw him down by the legs, and then came other right fair creatures and 
white, and took him by the arms and drew him up. And as this strife 
endured, this knight that saw these things returned to his body and knew not 
which of them vanquished. But this way we understand that the wicked 
deeds that he had done strove against the works of alms, for by them that 
drew him by the arms upward it appeared that he loved alms, and by the 
other that he had not perfectly lived against the sins of the flesh. The third 
manner of suffrages is the oblation and offering of the holy sacrament of the 
altar, which profiteth much to them that be departed, as it appeareth by 
many examples. 

Like as S. Gregory recounteth, in the fourth book of his Dialogues, that 
one of his monks named Justus when he came to his last end, he showed 
that he had hid three pieces of gold, and thereof sorrowed sore, and anon 
after he died. And then S. Gregory commanded his brethren that they 
should bury his body in a dunghill, and the three pieces of gold with him, 
saying: Thy money be to thee in perdition. Nevertheless, S. Gregory 
commanded one of his brethren to say for him every day mass, thirty days 
long, and so he did. And when he had accomplished his term, the monk that 
was dead appeared on the thirtieth day to one which demanded how it was 
with him, and he answered to him: I have been evil at ease unto this day, 
but now I am well. I have this day received communion, and thie sacrifice 
of the altar profiteth not only to them that be dead, but also to them that be 
living in this world. It happed there was a man which was with others, 
laboured in a rock for to dig for silver, and suddenly the rock fell on them 
and slew them all save this one man, which was saved in a crevice of the 


rock, but for all that he might not issue ne go out, and his wife supposed 
that he had been dead, and did do sing every day a mass for him, and bare 
every day to the offering a loaf and a pot of wine and a candle. And the 
devil which had envy thereat appeared three days continually to this woman 
in form of a man, and demanded her whither she went, and when she had 
said to him, he said to her: Thou goest in vain, for the mass is done. And 
thus she left the mass three days that she did not sing for him. And after this 
another man digged in the same rock for silver, and heard under this the 
voice of this man, which said to him: Smite softly and spare thine hand, for 
I have a great stone hanging over my head. And he was afeard, and called 
more men to him for to hear this voice, and began to dig again, and then 
they heard semblably that voice, and then they went more near and said: 
Who art thou? And he said: I pray you to spare your smiting, for a great 
stone hangeth over my head. And then they went and digged on that one 
side till that they came to him and drew him out all whole. And they 
enquired of him in what manner he had so long lived there. And he said that 
every day was brought to him a loaf, a pot of wine, a candle, save these 
three days. And when his wife heard that, she had great joy, and knew well 
that he had been sustained of her offering, and that the devil had deceived 
her that she had do sing no mass those three days. 

And as Peter, the abbot of Cluny, witnesseth and saith that, in the town of 
Ferrara in the diocese of Grationopolitana, that a mariner was fallen into the 
sea by a tempest, and anon a priest sang mass for him, and at the last he 
came out of the sea all safe. And when he was demanded how he escaped, 
he said that when he was in the sea and almost dead, there came to him a 
man which gave to him bread, and when he had eaten he was well 
comforted, and recovered his strength, and was taken up of a ship that 
passed by. And that was found that it was the same time that the priest 
offered to God the blessed sacrament for him. And the fourth manner of 
suffrages that profiteth to them that be dead is fasting. S. Gregory, in 
speaking of this matter and of three others, witnesseth it and saith: The 
souls of them that be departed be assoiled in four manners, by the oblation 
of priests, by the prayers of saints, by the alms of friends, and by the 
fastings of their kinsmen. 

That the penance done for them by their friends is available to them, is 
showed by a solemn doctor which rehearseth that, there was a woman 


which had her husband dead, and she was in great despair for poverty. And 
the devil appeared to her, and said that he would make her rich if she would 
do as he would say to her, and she promised to do it. And he enjoined her 
that the men of the church that she should receive into her house, that she 
should make them do fornication. Secondly, that she should take into her 
house by daytime poor men, and in the night drive them out void, and 
having nothing. Thirdly, that she should in the church let prayers by her 
jangling, and that she should not confess her of none of all these things. 
And at the last, as she approached towards her death, her son warned her to 
be confessed, and she discovered to him what she had promised, and said 
that she might not be shriven, and that her confession should avail her 
nothing. But her son hasted her, and said he would do penance for her. She 
repented her, and sent for to fetch the priest, but tofore ere the priest came, 
the devils ran to her and she died by the horribleness of them. Then the son 
confessed the sin of the mother and did for her seven years penance, and 
that accomplished he saw his mother, and she thanked him of her 
deliverance. And in likewise avail the indulgences of the church. 

It happed that a legate of the pope prayed a noble knight, that he would 
make war in the service of the church and ride to the Albigeois, and he 
would therefor give pardon to his father which was dead. And the knight 
rode forth, and abode there a whole Lent, and that done his father appeared 
to him more clear than the day, and thanked him for his deliverance. And as 
to the third, that is to say for whom the suffrages be done, there be four 
things to be considered. First, who be they to whom it may profit; secondly, 
wherefore it ought to profit them; thirdly, it must be known if it profit to all 
equally; fourthly, how they may know the suffrages that be done for them. 
As to the first, who be they to whom the suffrages may profit ? It is to be 
known, as S. Austin saith: That all they that depart out of this world, or they 
be right good or right evil, or between both. Then the suffrages that be done 
for the good, be for to yield thankings for them. And they that be done for 
the evil, be some comfort to them that live. And they that be done for them 
that be middle and between both, they be cleansings to them. And they that 
be right good be they that an anon fly to heaven, and be quit of the fire of 
purgatory and of hell also. And there be three manners of this people; that 
be, children baptized, martyrs, and perfect men, these be they that perfectly 
maintained the love of God, the love of his neighbour, and good works, and 


thought never to please the world but to God only. And if they had done any 
venial sin, it was anon put away by the love of charity, like as a drop of 
water in a furnace, and therefore they bear nothing with them that ought to 
be burnt. And who that prayeth for any of these three manner people, or 
doth any suffrages for them, he doth to them wrong. For S. Augustine saith: 
He doth wrong that prayeth for a martyr, but if one pray for one that is right 
good, of whom he doubteth that he be in heaven, then of his orisons be 
given thankings, and they come to the profit of him that prayeth, like as 
David saith: My prayer shall be turned into my bosom. And to these manner 
of people is the heaven anon open when they depart, ne they feel no fire of 
purgatory, and this is signfied to us by the three to whom the heaven was 
opened. It was first opened to Jesu Christ when he was baptized and 
praying, by which is signified that the heaven is open to them that be 
baptized, be they young or aged, if they die, anon they flee into heaven. For 
baptism is cleansing of all original sin and mortal, by the virtue of the 
passion of Jesu Christ. Secondly, it was opened to S. Stephen when he was 
stoned, whereof it is said in the Acts of the Apostles: I see the heavens 
open. And in this is signified that it is open to all martyrs, and they flee 
anon to heaven as soon as they depart. Thirdly, it was open to S. John the 
Evangelist, which was right perfect, whereof is said in the Apocalypse: I 
beheld, and lo! the door was open in heaven. By which it appeared that it is 
open to perfect men that have all accomplished their penance, and have in 
them no venial sins, or if any happen to be committed, anon it is consumed 
and extinct by the ardour of charity. And thus heaven is open to these three 
manner of people which enter lightly in for to reign perpetually. The right 
evil and wicked men be they that anon be plunged into the fire of hell, for 
whom if their damnation be known there ought no suffrages to be done for 
them, after that S. Augustine saith: If I knew my father to be in hell I would 
no more pray for him than for the devil, but if any suffrages were done for a 
damned man, of whom were doubt that he so were, nevertheless they 
should not profit him to his deliverance, ne that is to say from the pains, ne 
to the mitigation of them, ne lessing of it, ne shorting of time. For as Job 
saith: In hell is no redemption. They that be middle good, be they that have 
with them something to be burnt and purged, that is to say wood, hay, and 
stubble, or else they that be surprised with death before they might have 
accomplished their penance in their life, nor they be not so good but that 


they need have suffrages of their friends, ne they be not so evil but that 
suffrages might profit and ease them. And the suffrages that be done for 
them be cleansings for them, and these be they to whom suffrages only may 
profit. And in doing such manner suffrages, the church is accustomed to 
observe three manner days, that is the seventh day, the thirtieth day, and the 
anniversary. And the reason of these three days is assigned in the book of 
office. The seventh day is kept and observed that the souls should come to 
the Sabbath of everlasting rest, or because that all the sins that they have 
committed in their life be forgiven, which they have done by seven days, or 
that all the sins that they have committed in their body, which is made of 
four complexions, and in their soul, in which be three powers, may be 
forgiven. The trental is kept, which is in three dizains, that they may be 
purged of all such things as they have sinned in the Trinity and breaking of 
the ten commandments. The anniversary is observed, that they come from 
the years of calamity and maleurty unto the years of perdurability. And like 
as we solemnise every year the feast of a saint to their honour and our 
profit, right so we observe the anniversary of them that be dead unto their 
profit and our devotion. Of the second, that is wherefore the suffrages ought 
to profit to them, it is to wit that it ought to profit for three reasons. First, by 
reason of unity, for they be one body with them of the church militant, and 
therefore their goods ought to be common; secondly, by reason of dignity, 
by which they deserved when they lived that these suffrages should profit 
them. For they help other, and it is reason that they be holpen that have 
holpen other. Thirdly, by reason of necessity, for they be in the state in 
which they may not help themselves. As to the third, it is to wit if it profit to 
all equally. It is to wit that the suffrages, if they be done for some in special, 
they profit more to them for whom they be made than for others; and if they 
be done for the common, they profit more to them that have deserved most 
in this life; and if they be made equal, it profiteth them that have most need. 
Fourthly, that is to wit, if they know the suffrages that be done for them. 
After S. Augustine they may know it by three manners: first, by divine 
revelation, that is when our Lord showeth to them such thing; secondly, by 
manifestation of good angels, which be always here with us, and consider 
all that we do, and may incontinent descend to them and anon show it to 
them. Thirdly, by intimation of souls that go hence and go thither, for the 
souls that go from hence out of this world may well tell such things and 


others. Fourthly, nevertheless they may know it by experience and by 
revelation, for when they feel themselves alleged and relieved of their pain, 
they know well that some suffrages have been done for them. Thirdly, it is 
to wit by whom these suffrages be made. That is to wit, that if these 
suffrages should profit, it behoveth that they be done by them that be in 
charity, for if they be done by evil and sinful persons, they may not profit to 
them. Whereof is read that when a knight lay in his bed with his wife, and 
the moon shone right clear which entered in by the crevices, he marvelled 
much wherefore man which was reasonable obeyed not to his Maker, when 
the creatures not reasonable obeyed to him. And then began to say evil of a 
knight which was dead, and had been familiar with him; and then this 
knight, ot whom they so talked, entered into the chamber and said to him: 
Friend, have none evil suspicion of any man, but pardon me if I have 
trespassed to thee. And when he had demanded him of his state, he 
answered: I am tormented of divers torments and pains, and especially 
because I defouled the churchyard and hurt a man therein, and despoiled 
him of his mantle which he ware, which mantle I bear on me and is heavier 
than a mountain. And then he prayed the knight that he would do pray for 
him. And then he demanded if he would that such a priest should pray for 
him, or such one, and the dead man wagged his head, and answered not, as 
he would not have him. Then he asked of him if he would that such a hermit 
should pray for him, and then the dead man answered: Would God that he 
would pray for me. And the living knight promised that he should pray for 
him, and then the dead man said: And I say to thee that this day two years 
thou shalt die, and so vanished away. And this knight changed his life into 
better and at the day slept in our Lord. That which is said, that suffrages 
done by evil men may not profit but if they be works sacramental, as is the 
celebration of the mass, for that may not be defouled of an evil minister. Or 
else if he that is dead left any goods to dispose by some evil man, and 
should anon have disposed them and did not, like as it is read that it happed: 

As Turpin the archbishop of Rheims saith, that there was a noble knight 
that was in the battle with Charles the Great for to fight against the Moors, 
and prayed one that was his cousin that if he died in battle, that he should 
sell his horse and give the price thereof to poor people. And he died, and 
that other desired the horse and retained it for himself. And a little while 
after, he that was dead appeared to that other knight, shining as the sun, and 


said to him: Cousin, thou hast made me to suffer pain eight days in 
purgatory, because thou gavest not the price of my horse to poor people, but 
thou shalt not escape away unpunished. This day devils shall bear thy soul 
into hell, and I being purged go into the kingdom of heaven. And suddenly 
was a great cry heard in the air, as of bears, lions, and wolves, which bare 
him away. Then let every executor beware that he execute well the goods of 
them that they have charge of, and to beware by this ensample heretofore 
written, for he is blessed that can beware by other men’s harms. And let us 
also pray diligently for all christian souls, that by the moyen of our prayers, 
alms, and fastings, they may be eased and lessed of their pains. Amen. 


St. Winifred, Virgin and Martyr 


After that the holy man Beuno had do make many churches, and had 
ordained the service of God devoutly to be said in them, he came to a place 
of a worshipful man named Tenythe, the which was the son of a noble 
senator called Elinde, and desired that he would give to him as much 
ground as he might build a church on in the honour of God. Then he 
granted him his asking with good will, and then did do build thereon a fair 
church, to the which this worshipful man, his wife, and his daughter 
Winifred, resorted daily for to hear therein divine service. And then 
Winifred was set to school to this holy man Beuno, and he taught her full 
diligently and informed her perfectly in the faith of Jesu Christ. And this 
holy maid Winifred gave credence to his words, and was so inflamed with 
his holy doctrine that she purposed to forsake all worldly pleasancies and to 
serve Almighty God in meekness and in chastity. And then it fortuned upon 
a Sunday she was diseased, and she abode at home and kept her father’s 
house while they were at church. To whom there came a young man for to 
defoul her, who was named Cradok, the son of a king named Alane, which 
young man burned in the concupiscence of her by the enticing of the fiend, 
which had envy at this holy virgin, Winifred. And she demanded the cause 
of his coming. And when she understood his corrupt intent, she excused her 
and put him off all she might. And he, alway abiding in his foul purpose, 
would in no wise be answered. Then she, considering his foul desire, and 
fearing lest he would oppress her, feigned her as she would have consented, 
and said she would go into her chamber for to array herself for to please 
him the better. And when he had agreed to her, she closed fast the chamber 
door, and fled privily by another door toward the church. And when this 
young man had espied her, he followed her with his sword drawn like a 
wood man, and when he had overtaken her he said to her these words: 
Sometime I loved thee and desired to have thee to my wife, but one thing 
tell now to me shortly, either consent to me to accomplish my pleasure or 


else I shall slay thee with this sword. Then this blessed virgin Winifred 
thought firmly that she would not forsake the son of the everlasting king for 
to please the son of a temporal king, and said to him in this manner: I will 
in no wise consent to thy foul and corrupt desire, for I am joined to my 
spouse Jesu Christ which preserveth and keepeth my virginity. And trust 
thou verily, that I will not forsake him for all thy menaces and threatenings. 
And when she had said thus, this cursed tyrant full of malice, smote off her 
head. And in the same place whereas the head fell to the ground, there 
sprang up a fair well giving out abundantly fair clear water, where our Lord 
God yet daily showeth many miracles. And many sick people having divers 
diseases have been there cured and healed by the merits of this blessed 
virgin, S. Winifred. And in the said well appear yet stones besprinkled and 
speckled as it were with blood, which cannot be had away by no means, and 
the moss that groweth on these stones is of a marvellous sweet odour, and 
that endureth unto this day. And when the father and mother knew of their 
daughter, they made great lamentation for her death because they had no 
more children but her only. 

And when this holy man Beuno understood the death of Winifred, and 
saw the heaviness of her father and mother, he comforted them goodly, and 
brought them to the place whereas she lay dead. And there he made a 
sermon to the people, declaring her virginity, and how she had avowed to be 
a religious woman. And after, took up the head in his hands, and set it to the 
place where it was cut off, and desired all the people that were there present 
to kneel down and pray devoutly to Almighty God that it might please him 
to raise her again unto life, and not only for the comfort of father and 
mother, but for to accomplish the vow of religion. And when they arose 
from prayer, this holy virgin arose with them also; made by a miracle alive 
again by the power of Almighty God. Wherefore all the people gave laud 
and praising unto his holy name for this great miracle. And ever, as long as 
she lived after, there appeared about her neck a redness round about, like to 
a red thread of silk, in sign and token of her martyrdom. 

And this young man that had thus slain her had wiped his sword on the 
grass, and stood still there beside, and had no power to remove away, ne to 
repent him of that cursed deed. And then this holy man Beuno, reproved 
him, not only of the homicide, but also because he reverenced not the 
Sunday and dreaded not the great power of God, there showed upon this 


holy virgin, and said to him: Why hast thou no contrition for thy misdeed? 
But sith thou repentest not, I beseech Almighty God to reward thee after thy 
deserving. And then he fell down dead to the ground, and his body was all 
black, and suddenly borne away with fiends. Then after, this holy maid 
Winifred was veiled and consecrate into religion by the hands of this holy 
man Beuno. And he commanded her to abide in the same church that he had 
do make there by the space of seven years, and there to assemble to her 
virgins of honest and holy conversation whom she should inform in the 
laws of God. And after the seven years to go to some holy place of religion, 
and there to abide the residue of her life. And when this holy man should 
depart from her and go into Ireland, she followed him, till she came to the 
foresaid well, where they stood talking a long while of heavenly things. 
And when they should depart, this holy man said: It is the will of our Lord 
that thou send to me every year some token, which thou shalt put into the 
stream of this well, and from hence it shall by the stream be brought into 
the sea, and so by the purveyance of God it shall be brought over the sea the 
space of fifty miles, to the place where I shall dwell. And after they were 
departed, she with her virgins made a chasuble of silk work, and the next 
year following she wrapt it in a white mantle and laid it upon the stream of 
the said well, and from thence it was brought unto this holy man Beuno, 
through the waves of the sea, by the purveyance of God. After this, the 
blessed virgin Winifred increased from day to day in great virtue and 
goodness, and specially in holy contemplation with her sisters, moving 
them into great devotion and love of Almighty God. And when she had 
abode there seven years, she departed thence and went to the monastery 
called Wytheriachus, in which were both men and women of virtuous and 
holy conversation. And when she had confessed and told her life unto the 
holy abbot Elerius, he received her honourably and brought her to his 
mother, Theonia, a blessed woman which had the rule and charge of all the 
sisters of that place, and when Theonia was deceased out of this world, this 
holy abbot Elerius delivered to this holy virgin Winifred, the charge of the 
sisters, but she refused it as long as she might. But by constraint she took 
the charge and lived afterward a virtuous life, and more straiter and harder 
than she did tofore in giving good ensample to all her sisters. And when she 
had continued there in the service of God eight years, she yielded up her 


spirit to her maker, to whom let us pray to be a special intercessor for us. 
Amen. 


St. Leonard 


Leonard is as much to say as the odour of the people. And it is said of leos, 
that is, people, and of nardus, that is, a herb sweet smelling, for by the 
odour of good fame he drew the people to him, and by the odour of good 
renomee. Or Leonard may be said as gathering high things. Or it is said of 
lion. The lion hath in himself four things. The first is force or strength, and 
as Isidore saith, it is in the breast and in the head. And so the blessed 
Leonard had strength in his breast by the refraining of evil thoughts, in the 
head by the contemplation of sovereign things. Secondly, the lion hath 
subtlety in two things, for he hath his eyes open when he sleepeth, and 
defaceth his traces when he fleeth. And thus Leonard waked by labour of 
good works, and in waking he sleepeth by rest of contemplation, and 
defaceth in himself the trace of all worldly affection. Thirdly, the lion hath 
might in his voice, for by his voice he raiseth the third day his whelp that is 
dead born, and maketh all other beasts by him to be in peace and rest. And 
in like wise Leonard raiseth many that were dead in sin, and many that lied 
bestially he fixed them in good works and profitable. Fourthly, the lion hath 
dread in his heart after that Isidore saith: He doubteth two things, that is, the 
noise of wheels of chariots or carts, and fire burning. In like wise Leonard 
doubted, and in doubting he eschewed all the noise of the world, and 
therefore he fled into the desert. And he eschewed the fire of covetise, and 
therefore he refused the treasures that were offered him 

It is said that Leonard was about the year of our Lord five hundred. And 
he was baptized in the holy font of S. Remigius, archbishop of Rheims, and 
was instructed of him and induced in holy discipline of health. And the 
parents and kinsmen of S. Leonard were chief and highest in the palace of 
the king of France. This Leonard gat so much grace of the king, that all the 
prisoners that he visited were anon delivered. And when the renomee of his 
holiness grew and increased, the king constrained him for to dwell with him 
long time, till that he had time convenable, and gave to him a bishopric. 


And he refused it and left all, desiring to be in desert, and went to Orleans, 
preaching there with his brother Lifardus, and there lived a little while in a 
convent. And then Lifardus had desire to dwell alone in a desert upon the 
river of Loire, and Leonard was warned by the Holy Ghost to preach in 
Guienne, and then they kissed together and departed. Then Leonard 
preached there and did many miracles, and dwelled in a forest nigh to the 
city of Limoges. In which forest the king had do make a hall or a lodge, 
which was ordained for him when he should go hunt. And it happed on a 
day that the king went for to hunt in that forest, and the queen, which was 
gone thither with him for her recreation, which then was great with child, 
began to travail of child. And the travail endured long, and she was in point 
to perish, so that the king and all the meiny wept for the peril of the queen. 
And then Leonard passed through the forest and heard the voice of them 
that wept, and was moved with pity and went thither. And the king called 
him, and demanded him what he was, and he said that he was a disciple of 
S. Remigius. And then the king had good hope because he had been 
informed of a good master, and brought him to the queen, and prayed him 
that he would pray for her, and for the fruit that she bare, that she might get 
of God double joy. And anon as he had made his prayer, he gat of God that 
he required. Then the king offered to him much gold and silver, but he 
refused all, and desired him to give it to poor men, and said: I have no need 
of such things, it sufficeth me to despise the riches of the world and to serve 
God in this wood, and that is that I desire. And then the king would have 
given to him all the wood. I will not have all, but as much as I may go about 
with mine ass in a night, I desire, which the king gladly granted to him. And 
there was made a monastery in which he lived long in abstinence, and two 
monks with him. And their water was a mile from them, wherefore he did 
do make a pit all dry, the which he filled with water by his prayers, and 
called that place noble, because he had received it of a noble king. And he 
shone there by so great miracles, that who that was in prison and called his 
name in aid, anon his bonds and fetters were broken, and went away 
without any gainsaying freely, and came presenting to him their chains or 
irons. And many of them that were so delivered, dwelled still with him and 
served there our Lord. And there were seven of his noble lineage which 
sold away all their goods and dwelled with him, and he delivered to each of 
them a part of that wood. And by his holy example he drew many to him. 


And at the last this holy man, being endowed with many virtues, the eighth 
ides of November departed out of this world, and slept in our Lord, 
whereafterward for the many miracles that God showed there, it was 
showed to the clerks of the church that because that place was over little for 
the great multitude of people that came thither, that they should do make in 
another place another church, and bear therein the body of S. Leonard 
honourably. 

And then the clerks and the people were all three days in fastings and in 
prayers. And on the third day they saw all the country covered with snow, 
save only the place wherein S. Leonard would rest, which was all void. And 
thither was the body transported, and the church made. And the great 
multitude of irons of diverse manners witness well how many miracles our 
Lord hath showed for him, and specially to prisoners, of whom the fetters 
and irons hang tofore his tomb. 

The viscount of Limoges had do make a great chain for to fear withal the 
malefactors, and commanded that it should be fastened unto a trunk in his 
tower. And whosomever was bounden with this chain to that trunk thereas it 
was set, he might see no light. And it was a place right dark, and whoso 
died there, died not of one death only, but more than of a thousand 
torments. And it happed that one of the servants of S. Leonard was bounden 
with this chain without deserving, so that almost he gave over his spirit. 
And then as he might, in his courage he avowed to S. Leonard, and prayed 
him that sith he delivered other that he would have pity on his servant. And 
anon S. Leonard appeared to him in a white vesture and said: Fear thee 
nothing, for thou shalt not die. Arise up, and bear thou this chain with thee 
to my church; follow me, for I go tofore. Then he arose and took the chain 
and followed S. Leonard, which went tofore him till he came to the church. 
And anon, as he was tofore the gates, S. Leonard left him there, and he then 
entered into the church and recounted to all the people what S. Leonard had 
done. And he hung that great chain tofore his tomb. There was a certain 
man which dwelled in the place of S. Leonard, and was much faithful and 
devout to S. Leonard. And it happed that this good man was taken of a 
tyrant, which began to think in himself that S. Leonard unbindeth and 
looseth all them that be bounden in irons, and the might of iron hath no 
more might against him than wax hath against the fire. If I set this man in 
irons Leonard shall anon deliver him, and if I may keep him I shall make 


him pay for his ransom a thousand shillings. I wot well what I shall do. I 
shall go make a right great and deep pit under the earth in my tower, and I 
shall cast him therein bounden with many bonds. And after I shall do make 
a chest of tree upon the mouth of the pit, and shall make my knights to lie 
therein all armed. And how be it that if Leonard break the irons, yet shall he 
not enter into it under the earth. 

And when he had made all this that he thought, this man which was 
enclosed therein cried oft to S. Leonard, so that on a night S. Leonard came 
and turned the chest wherein the knights lay armed, and closed them therein 
like as dead men be in a tomb. And after entered into the fosse or pit with 
great light, and took the hand of his true servant, and said to him: Sleepest 
thou or wakest. Lo! here is Leonard whom thou so much desirest. And he, 
sore marvelling, said: Lord help me! And anon his chains were broken, and 
took him in his arms and bare him out of the tower, and then spake to him 
as a friend doth to a friend, and set him at home in his house. There was a 
pilgrim which returned from the visiting of S. Leonard, and was taken in 
Almaine and put in a pit or fosse, and fast closed therein. And this pilgrim 
prayed strongly S. Leonard and also them that took him, that they would for 
the love of S. Leonard let him go, for he had never trespassed to them. And 
they answered, but if he would pay much money he should not depart. And 
he said: Be it between you and S. Leonard, to whom I remit the matter. And 
the night following S. Leonard appeared to the lord of the castle and 
commanded him that he should deliver his pilgrim, and on the mom he 
supposed he had dreamed, and would not deliver him. The next night he 
appeared to him again, and commanded him to let him go, but yet he would 
not obey. The third night S. Leonard took this pilgrim and brought him out 
of the castle, and anon the tower and half the castle fell, and oppressed 
many of them that were therein, and the prince only was left, to his 
confusion, alive, and had his thighs broken. et cetera. 

There was a knight in prison in Brittany which oft called on S. Leonard, 
which anon appeared to him in the sight of all men, and knowing him, and 
they being sore abashed, entered into the prison and brake his bonds and put 
them in the man’s hand, and brought him forth before them all, being sore 
afeard. 

There was another Leonard, which was of the same profession and of one 
virtue, of whom the body resteth at Corbigny. And when this Leonard was 


prelate in a monastery he was of so great humility that he was seen to be 
lowest of all. And much people came to him, so fast and so many, that they 
that were envious said to the king Clothair that, if he took not good heed to 
the realm of France he should suffer damage, and that great by Leonard, 
which gathered to him much people under the shadow of religion. And then 
this cruel king commanded that he should be chased away, but the knights 
that came for to chase him were so converted by his words that, they were 
compunct, and promised to be his disciples. And then the king repented 
him, and required pardon of him, and put them from him that had so 
missaid of him, and from their goods and honours, and loved much S. 
Leonard, so that unnethe the king would not re-establish them again to their 
estate at the prayers of the holy saint. And this holy saint impetred and had 
grant of God, that whosomever were holden in prison and prayed in his 
name that he should anon be delivered. And on a day, as he was in his 
prayers, a right great serpent stretched him from the foot of S. Leonard 
along upward unto his breast, and he never therefore left his orison. And 
when he had accomplished his orisons, he said to the serpent: I know well 
that sith the beginning of thy creation thou tormentest men as much as thou 
mayst, but thy might is given to me now, do to me now that which I have 
deserved. And when he had said thus the serpent sprang out of his hood and 
fell down dead at his feet. After this, on a time when he had appeased two 
bishops that had been in discord, he said that he should on the morn finish 
his life. And so he did, and that was about the year of our Lord five hundred 
and seventy. 


The Four Crowned Martyrs 


The four crowned martyrs were Severus, Severianus, Carpoforus, and 
Victorinus, which by the commandment of Diocletian were beaten with 
plummets of lead unto the death. The names of whom could not be found, 
but after long time they were showed by divine revelation, and it was 
established that their memory should be worshipped under the names of 
five other martyrs, that is to wit Claudian, Castor, Symphorian, Nicostratus, 
and Simplician, which were martyred two years after the four crowned 
martyrs. And these martyrs knew all the craft of sculpture or of carving, and 
Diocletian would have constrained them to carve an idol, but they would 
not entail ne carve it, ne consent to do sacrifice to the idols. And then by the 
commandment of Dioc]etian they were put into tuns of lead all living, and 
cast into the sea about the year of our Lord two hundred four score and 
seven. And Melchiades, the pope, ordained these four saints to be honoured 
and to be called the four crowned martyrs before that their names were 
found. And though their names were afterward found and known, yet for 
the usage they be always called the four crowned martyrs. 


St. Theodore 


Theodore is said of theos, that is as much to say as God, and of das, that is 
to say, give. And of rus, ruris, that is, a field. And thus Theodorus is as 
much to say as a field given of God. For he gave him to God and renounced 
the field of the chivalry of the emperor. 

Theodore suffered death under Diocletian and Maximian in the city of 
Marine. And when the provost said to him that he should do sacrifice and 
return to his first chivalry, Theodore answered: I serve my God and his son 
Jesu Christ. To whom the provost said: Then thy God hath a son? And 
Theodore said: Yea, certainly. To whom the provost said: Of whom may we 
know him? And Theodore said: Forsooth ye may well know him and go to 
him. And then there was term given to S. Theodore for to do sacrifice unto 
the idols. And he entered into the temple of Mars by night and put fire in it 
under, and burnt all the temple. And then he was accused of a man that had 
seen him, and was enclosed in the prison for to die there for hunger, and 
then our Lord appeared to him and said: Theodore my servant, have thou 
good hope, for I am with thee. Then came to him a great company of men 
clad in white, the door being closed and began to sing with him. And when 
the keepers saw that they were afeard and fled. Then he was taken out and 
warned to do sacrifice. He said: If thou burn my flesh by fire and consumest 
it by divers torments, I shall never reny my God as long as my spirit is in 
me. Then he was hanged on a tree by commandment of the emperor, and 
cruelly his body was rent and torn with hooks of iron, that his bare ribs 
appeared. Then the provost demanded of him: Theodore, wilt thou be with 
us or with thy God Christ? And Theodore answered: I have been with my 
Jesu Christ, and am, and shall be. Then the provost commanded that he 
should be burnt in a fire. In which fire he gave up his spirit, but the body 
abode therein without hurt about the year of our Lord two hundred and 
seventy-seven. And all the people were replenished with right sweet odour, 


and a voice was heard which said: Come to me, my friend, and enter into 
the joy of thy Lord, and many of the people saw the heaven open. 


St. Martin 


Martin is as much to say as holding Mars, that is the God of battle, against 
vices and sins. Or Martin is said as one of the martyrs, for he was a martyr 
by his will, and by mortifying of his flesh. Or Martin is expounded thus: As 
despising, provoking, or seignioring. He despised the devil his enemy, he 
provoked the name of our Lord to mercy, and he seigniored over his flesh 
by continual abstinence in making it lean. Over which flesh reason or 
courage should dominate, as S. Denis saith in an epistle to Demophile: Like 
as a lord domineth over his servant, or a father his son, or an old man a 
young wanton, so should reason dominate the flesh. Severus which 
otherwise was called Sulpicius, disciple of S. Martin, wrote his life, which 
Severus, Gerandius remembereth, and numbereth among the noble men. 

Martin was born in the castle of Sabaria in the country of Pannonia, but 
he was nourished in Italy at Pavia with his father, which was master and 
tribune of the knights under Constantian and Julian Cesar. And Martin rode 
with him, but not with his will. For from his young infancy he was inspired 
divinely of God, and when he was twelve years old he fled to the church 
against the will of all his kin, and required to be made new in the faith. And 
from thence he would have entered into desert, if infirmity of malady had 
not let him. And as the emperors had ordained that the sons of ancient 
knights should ride instead of their fathers, and Martin, which was fifteen 
years old, was commanded to do the same, and was made knight, and was 
content with one servant, and yet ofttimes Martin would serve him and 
draw off his boots. 

In a winter time as Martin passed by the gate of Amiens, he met a poor 
man all naked, to whom no man gave any alms. Then Martin drew out his 
sword and carved his mantle therewith in two pieces in the middle, and 
gave that one half to the poor man, for he had nothing else to give to him, 
and he clad himself with that other half. The next night following, he saw 
our Lord Jesu Christ in heaven clothed with that part that he had given to 


the poor man, and said to the angels that were about him: Martin, yet new in 
the faith, hath covered me with this vesture. Of which thing this holy man 
was not enhanced in vain glory, but he knew thereby the bounty of God. 
And when he was eighteen years of age he did do baptize himself, and 
promised that he should renounce the dignity to be judge of the knights, and 
also the world, if his time of his provostry were accomplished. 

Then held he yet chivalry two years. And in the meanwhile the barbarians 
entered among the Frenchmen, and Julian Cesar, which should have fought 
against them, gave great money unto the knights. And Martin willing no 
more to fight, refused his gift, but said to Cesar: I am a knight of Jesu 
Christ, it appertaineth not to me for to fight. Then Julian was wroth, and 
said that it was not for the grace of religion that he renounced chivalry, but 
for fear and dread of the present battle following. To whom Martin, not 
being afeard, said to him: Because that thou holdest it for cowardice, and 
that I have not done it for good faith, I shall be to-morn all unarmed tofore 
the battle, and shall be protected and kept by the sign of the cross, and not 
by shield ne by helm, and shall pass through the battles of the enemies 
surely. And then he was commanded to be kept for to be on the morn all 
unarmed against the enemies. But on the morn the enemies sent messengers 
that they would yield them and their goods, whereof it is no doubt but that 
by the merits of this holy man that this victory was had without shedding of 
blood. And then forthon he left chivalry and went to S. Hilary, bishop of 
Poictiers and he made him acolyte. And he was warned of our Lord in his 
sleep that he should yet visit his father and mother which yet were paynims, 
and also that he should suffer many tribulations. For as he went over the 
mountains he fell among thieves. And when one of the thieves had lifted up 
an axe for to have smitten him in the head, he bare the stroke with his right 
hand, and then that other took his hands and bound them behind him at his 
back, and delivered him to another to hold him. And it was asked of him if 
he were afraid or doubted. To whom Martin answered that he was never 
tofore so sure, for he knew well that the mercy of God was ready and would 
come in temptations, and then began to preach to the thief and converted 
him to the faith of Jesu Christ; and then the thief brought Martin forth on 
his way, and afterward lived a good life. 

And when he was past Milan, the devil appeared to him in a man’s 
likeness, and demanded him whither he went. And he said: Thither whereas 


our Lord would that he should go. And the devil said to him: Wheresoever 
thou goest the devil shall always be against thee; and Martin answered to 
him: Our Lord is mine helper, and therefore I doubt nothing that may be 
done to me, and then anon the fiend vanished away. Then he went home 
and converted his mother, but his father abode still in his error. And when 
the heresy Arian grew in the world, he was beaten openly and put out of the 
city, and came to Milan, and did do make there a monastery, but he was cast 
out of the Arians, and went with one priest only into the isle of Gallinaria 
and there took for his meat, herbs. And among others he took a herb 
envenomed, which was named hellebore. And when he felt that he should 
die and was in peril, he chased away the pain and peril of the venom by the 
virtue of prayer. 

And then he heard that the blessed Hilary returned from his exile, and 
went to meet him, and ordained a monastery by Poictiers. And there was 
one renewed in the faith which he had in keeping. And when he went a little 
out and came again, he found him dead without baptism. And then he went 
into his cell and brought the corpse thither, and there kneeled by the corpse, 
and by his orisons he remised him in his life again. And as that same 
rehearseth oft, that when the sentence was given against him, he was put in 
a dark place, and two angels said to the judge: This is he for whom Martin 
is pledge, and then he commanded that he should be removed unto his body, 
and so was yielded alive to Martin. And also he re-established the life to 
another that was hanged. 

And truly, when the people of Tours had no bishop, they required 
strongly him to be their bishop, and he refused it. But there was one which 
was to him contrary because he was of evil habit and despicable of cheer, 
and one there was among the other which was named defensor. And when 
the lector was not present, another took the psalter and read the first psalm 
that he found, in which psalm was written this verse: Ex ore infantium, 
God, thou hast performed the laud by the mouth of children and young 
suckers, and for thine enemies thou shalt destroy the enemy defensor. 

And thus that defensor was chased out of the town by all the people. And 
then he was ordained bishop. And because he might not suffer the tumult ne 
noise of the people, he established a monastery at two leagues from the city, 
and there lived in great abstinence with four score disciples, of whom divers 
cities chose of them to be their bishops. 


And there was a corpse in a chapel which was worshipped as a martyr, 
and S. Martin could find nothing of his life ne of his merits. He came on a 
day on the sepulchre of him, and prayed unto our Lord that he would show 
to him what he was, and of what merit. And then he turned him on the left 
side and saw there a right obscure and a dark shadow. Then S. Martin 
conjured him, and demanded him what he was. And he said to him that he 
was a thief, and that for his wickedness was slain. Anon then S. Martin 
commanded that the altar should be destroyed. It is read in the Dialogue of 
Severus and Gallus, disciples of S. Martin, that there be many things left 
out in the life of S. Martin which be accomplished in the said Dialogue. So 
on a time S. Martin went to Valentinian the emperor for a certain necessity, 
and the emperor knew well that he would require such thing as he would 
not give to him, and Martin came twice to have entered, but he might not 
enter. Then he wrapped him in hair and cast ashes on him, and made his 
flesh lean of a whole week by fastings, and did great abstinence, and then 
the angel warned him to go to the palace and no man should gainsay him. 
And then he went to the emperor, and when he saw him he was angry 
because he was let come in, and would not arise against him till that the fire 
entered into his chamber, and felt the fire behind him. Then he arose all 
angry and confessed that he had felt the virtue divine, and began to embrace 
S. Martin, and granted to him all that he desired, and offered to him many 
gifts, but he refused and took none. 

And in this Dialogue it is read how he raised the third dead person. For 
when a youngling was dead, his mother prayed S. Martin, with weeping 
tears, for to raise him to life. And he kneeled down and made his prayer, 
and the child arose tofore them all. And all the paynims that saw this 
converted them to the faith of Jesu Christ. And all things obeyed to this 
holy man, as well things not sensible as vegetative, and not reasonable, as 
things insensible, as the fire and water. 

For when he had commanded to set fire in a temple, the flame was 
brought with the wind upon a house that was joining. And he mounted upon 
the house and set himself against the fire, and anon the flame returned 
against the might of the wind, so that there was seen the fighting of the 
elements. And when a ship should have perished in the sea, there was 
therein a merchant which was not christian, and escried and said: God of S. 
Martin help us. And anon the tempest ceased, and the sea became all still 


and even. And also to him obeyed things vegetative as trees, for he 
destroyed in a place right old trees. And there was a tree of a pine, which 
was dedicated to the devil, he would have razed down that tree, and the 
villains and paynims withsaid him so that one of them said to him: If thou 
hast affiance in thy God, we shall hew down this tree, and thou shalt receive 
it. And if thy God be with thee as thou sayest, thou shalt escape. And he 
granted it, and then the tree was hewn and bounden for to fall upon him. 

And when it should fall he made the sign of the cross against it, and it fell 
on that other side and slew almost all the villains that were there, and then 
the others were converted to the faith when they had seen this miracle. 

And many beasts not reasonable obeyed to him, like as it is said in the 
Dialogue: Hounds followed a hare, and he commanded them to leave to 
follow him, and anon they tarried, and abode still, like as they had been 
overcome. A serpent passed over a river, and S. Martin said to the serpent: I 
command thee in the name of God that thou return anon. And the serpent 
returned by the words of S. Martin, and went to that other side, and then S. 
Martin said, all weeping: The serpents understand me well, and the men 
will not hear me. 

On a time as a hound barked on one of the disciples of S. Martin, the 
disciple returned and said to the hound: I command thee in the name of S. 
Martin that thou hold thy peace, and anon the hound was all still as his 
tongue had been cut off. The blessed S. Martin was of great humility; for he 
met at Paris a foul leper, horrible to all men, and he kissed him and blessed 
him, and anon he was all whole. When he was secretly in the revestiary he 
had no chair, ne no man never saw him in the church sit, but in his cell he 
sat upon a threefoot stool. He was of much great dignity, for he was like 
unto the apostles, and that was by the grace of the Holy Ghost that 
descended in him in the likeness of fire, like as he descended in the 
apostles, and the apostles visited him, as he had been seen one of them. 

And as it is read in the Dialogue that, he sat on a time alone in his cell, 
and Severus and Gallus abode him without the gates, the which were 
smitten suddenly with great fear, for they heard divers people speak 
together within the cell, and then they told it to S. Martin. And S. Martin 
said: I will tell it to you, but I pray you to tell it to nobody, Agnes, Thecla 
and Mary came to me; and he confessed that they had oft visited him, and 
also Peter and Paul were come oft and visited him. And he was of great 


humility, for when the emperor Maximian had on a time bidden him to a 
feast, the drink was brought to Martin for to drink, and each man weened 
that he would have given after to the king, but he gave it to his priest, for he 
wist well that there was none worthy to drink tofore the priest, and judged 
in himself that it was not a thing worthy if he had given it to the king or his 
neighbours tofore the priest. He was of much great patience, for he kept so 
great patience that he that was sovereign priest was oft-time hurt of his 
clerks without punishing them, ne therefore put he them not out of charity. 
Never man saw him angry, ne never man saw him weep, ne laugh, ne never 
was in his mouth but Jesu Christ, ne in his heart but pity, peace and mercy. 

It is read in the same Dialogue that S. Martin was clad with a sharp 
clothing, blue, and with a great coarse mantle hanging here and there upon 
him, and rode upon his ass. And horses that came against him were afeard 
of him in such wise that they that rode on them fell down to the earth. And 
then they took Martin and beat him grievously, and he, saying nothing, 
suffered gladly the strokes. And they enforced them to beat him the more, 
and him seemed that he felt no harm, ne set not by the strokes, ne was not 
moved ne angry with them. And then they returned to their horses, whom 
they found Iying fast to the ground, and they might no more move them 
than a rock till they returned to S. Martin, and confessed their sin and 
trespass that they had so done by ignorance, and prayed him to pardon them 
and to give them licence to depart. And so he did, and then the beasts arose 
and went forth their way a good pace. He was of great business in prayers, 
for there was never hour ne moment, as it is said in his legend, but that he 
prayed or else went to his lesson. For he never ceased but he read or prayed 
in his courage. For like as it is custom to the smiths that work in iron, that 
otherwhile when they smite the iron, for to allege and ease them of their 
labour, they smite on the stithie or anvil, in like wise S. Martin always when 
he laboured or did anything he prayed continually. He was alway of great 
cruelty toward himself, and hard and sharp. 

Severus saith in an epistle unto Eusebius, that on a time when he came 
into a place of his diocese, the clerks had made ready for him a bed full of 
straw. And when he lay thereon, he doubted that it was softer than it was 
which he was woned to lie on, for he was accustomed to lie on the bare 
ground, and but one coverlet of hair upon his bed. And then he, being 
angry, arose and threw away the straw, and laid him down on the bare 


ground. And about mid-night all that straw was set afire. Martin arose and 
supposed to have escaped and might not, for he was so environed with fire 
that his clothes burned. And then he returmed to his prayers accustomed, 
and made the sign of the cross, and abode in the middle of the fire without 
any touching of it, and felt the flames well-smelling and sweetly, which he 
had tofore found evil burning. And then the monks were all moved, and ran 
thither, and found S. Martin in the middle of the flames without hurt. And 
they had supposed that he had been all destroyed and burnt with the fire. 

He was much piteous against them that would be repentant and be 
penitent; them would he receive into the bosom of pity. And when the devil 
reproved this holy man S. Martin because he received to penance them that 
had once fallen, and S. Martin answered to him: If thou, most cursed 
wretch, wouldst leave to torment the people and repent thee of thy cursed 
deeds, I would trust so much in our Lord that he would give to thee his 
mercy. 

He was much piteous unto the poor people. It is read in the said Dialogue 
that the blessed S. Martin went on a time to the church, and a poor man 
followed him, and S. Martin commanded his archdeacon that he should go 
clothe this poor man. And when he saw he tarried over long to clothe him, 
he entered into the sacristy and did off his own coat, and gave it to the poor 
man, and commanded that he should go his way anon. And when the 
archdeacon warned him to go to do the service, Martin said that he might 
not go till the poor man were clothed, and meant himself, but he understood 
him not. For he saw him clothed and covered with his cope, and wist not 
that he was naked under, and therefore he rought not of the poor man. And 
then he said to him: Why bring ye nothing for the poor man? Bring ye me 
then a vesture and let me be clothed for the poor man. And then he being 
constrained went to the market and bought a vile coat and a short for five 
pence, which was worth nought, and came and angrily threw it down at his 
feet. And S. Martin took it up, and clad him withal secretly, and the sleeves 
came to his elbows and the length was but to his knees, and so went to sing 
the mass. And as he sang mass a great light of fire descended upon his head, 
and was seen of many that were there, and therefore he is said like and 
equal to the apostles. And to this miracle addeth Master John Beleth that, 
when he lifted up his hands at the mass, as it is of custom, the sleeves of the 
alb slid down unto his elbows. For his arms were not great ne fleshly, and 


the sleeves of his coat came but to his elbows, so that his arms abode all 
naked. Then were brought to him by miracle sleeves of gold and full of 
precious stones, of angels, which covered his arms convenably. He saw on a 
time a sheep shorn and said: This hath accomplished the commandment of 
the gospel, for he had two coats, and hath given to him that had none, and 
thus, said he, ye ought to do. 

He was of great power to chase away the devils, for he put them out 
ofttimes from divers people. It is read in the same Dialogue that, a cow was 
tormented of the devil and was wood, and confounded much people. And as 
S. Martin and his fellowship should make a voyage this wood cow ran 
against them. And S. Martin lifted up his hand and commanded her to tarry, 
and she abode still without moving. Then S. Martin saw the devil which sat 
upon the back of the cow, and blamed him, and said to him: Depart thou 
from this mortal beast, and leave to torment this beast that noyeth nothing, 
and anon he departed. And the cow kneeled down to the feet of this holy 
man, and at his commandment she returned to her company full meekly. He 
was of much great subtlety for to know the devils, they could not be hid 
from him, for in what place they put themselves in, he saw them. For 
sometime they showed them to him in the form of Juplter or of Mercury, 
and otherwhile they transfigured them in likeness of Venus or of Minerva, 
whom every each he knew, and blamed them by name. It happed on a day 
that the devil appeared to him in the form of a king, in purple, and a crown 
on his head, with hosen and shoes gilt, with an amiable mouth and glad 
cheer and visage. And when they were both still a while, the devil said: 
Martin, know thou whom thou worshippest? I am Christ that am descended 
into earth, and will first show me to thee. And as S. Martin all admarvelled, 
said nothing, yet the devil said to him: Wherefore doubtest thou, Martin, to 
believe me when thou seest that I am Christ? And then Martin, blessed of 
the Holy Ghost, said: Our Lord Jesu Christ saith not that he shall come in 
purple ne with a crown resplendent. I shall never believe that Jesu Christ 
shall come but if it be in habit and form such as he suffered death in, and 
that the sign of the cross be borne tofore him. And with that word he 
vanished away, and all the hall was filled with stench. 

S. Martin knew his death long time tofore his departing, the which he 
showed to his brethren. And whiles he visited the diocese of Toul for cause 
to appease discord that was there. And as he went he saw in a water birds 


that plunged in the water, which awaited and espied fishes and ate them, 
and then he said: In this manner devils espy fools, they espy them that be 
not ware, they take them that know not, but be ignorant, and devour them 
that be taken, and they may not be fulfilled ne satiate with them that they 
devour. And then he commanded them to leave the water, and that they 
should go into desert countries, and they assembled them and went into the 
woods and mountains. And then he abode a little in that diocese, and began 
to wax feeble in his body and said to his disciples that he should depart and 
be dissolved. Then they all weeping said: Father, wherefore leavest thou us, 
or to whom shalt thou leave us all desolate and discomforted? The ravishing 
wolves shall assail thy flock, and beasts. And he then, moved with their 
weepings, wept also, and prayed, saying: Lord if I be yet necessary to thy 
people I refuse nothing the labour, thy will be fulfilled. He doubted what he 
might best do, for he would not gladly leave them, ne he would not long be 
departed from Jesu Christ. And when he had a little while been tormented 
with the fevers and his disciples prayed him, whereas he lay in the ashes, 
dust and hair, that they might lay some straw in his couch where he lay, he 
said: It appertaineth not but that a christian man should die in hair and in 
ashes, and if I should give to you another ensample I myself should sin. 
And he had his hands and his eyes towards the heaven, and his spirit was 
not loosed from prayer. And as he lay towards his brethren, he prayed that 
they would remove a little his body, and he said: Brethren, let me behold 
more the heaven than the earth, so that the spirit may address him to our 
Lord. And this saying he saw the devil that was there, and S. Martin said to 
him: Wherefore standest thou here, thou cruel beast? Thou shalt find in me 
nothing sinful ne mortal, the bosom of Abraham shall receive me. And with 
this word he rendered and gave up unto our Lord his spirit, in the year of 
our Lord three hundred four score and eighteen, and the year of his life 
eighty-one. And his cheer shone as it had been glorified, and the voice of 
angels was heard singing of many that were there. And they of Poictiers 
assembled at his death as well as they of Tours and there was great 
altercation. For the Poictevins said: He is our monk, we require to have 
him, and the others said: He was taken from you and given to us. And at 
midnight all the Poictevins slept, and they of Tours put him out of the 
window, and was borne with great joy and had over the water of Loire by a 
boat unto the city of Tours. And as Severus, bishop of Cologne, on a 


Sunday after Matins, visited and went about the holy places, the same hour 
that S. Martin departed out of this world, he heard the angels singing in 
heaven. Then he called his archdeacon and demanded him if he heard 
anything, and he said: Nay. And the bishop bade him to hearken diligently, 
and he began to stretch forth his neck and address his ears and leaned upon 
his staff. Then the bishop put himself to prayer for him. Then he said that he 
heard voices in heaven, to whom the bishop said: It is my Lord, S. Martin, 
which is departed out of the world, and the angels bear him now into 
heaven. And the devils were at his passing, but they found nothing in him 
and went away all confused. And the archdeacon marked the day and the 
hour, and knew verily after, that S. Martin passed out of this world that 
same time. And Severus, the monk which wrote his life, as he slept a little 
after Matins, like as he witnesseth in his epistle, S. Martin appeared to him 
clad in an alb, his cheer clear, the eyes sparkling, his hair purple, holding a 
book in his right hand, which the said Severus had written of his life, and 
when he had given him his blessing, he saw him mount up into heaven. And 
as he coveted for to have gone with him, he awoke, and anon the 
messengers came, which said that that same time S. Martin departed out of 
this world. 

And in the same day S. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, sang mass, and slept 
upon the altar between the lesson of the prophecy and the epistle, and none 
durst wake him, and the subdeacon durst not read the epistle without his 
leave. And when he had slept the space of three hours they awoke him, and 
said: Sire, the hour is passed and the people be weary for to abide, 
wherefore command that the clerk read the epistle. And he said to them: Be 
not angry. Martin my brother is passed unto God, and I have done the oflice 
of his departing and burying, and I could no sooner accomplish ne make an 
end of the last orison because ye hasted me so sore. Then they marked the 
day and the hour, and they found that S. Martin was then passed out of this 
world and gone to heaven. 

Master John Beleth saith that kings of France were wont to bear his cope 
in battle, and because they kept this cope they were called chaplains. And 
after his death three score and four years, when S. Perpetua had enlarged his 
church, and would transport the body of S. Martin therein, they were in 
fastings and vigils once, twice, thrice, and they might not move the 
sepulchre. And as they would have lifted it, a right fair old man appeared to 


them and said: Wherefore tarry ye, see ye not that S. Martin is all ready to 
help you if ye set to your hands with him? And then anon they lifted up the 
sepulchre and brought it to the place whereas he is now worshipped, and 
then anon this old man vanished away. This translation was made in the 
month of July. And it is said that there were then two fellows, one lame and 
that other was blind, the lame taught the blind man the way, and the blind 
bare the lame man, and thus gat they much money by truandise, and they 
heard say that many sick men were healed when the body of S. Martin was 
borne out of the church on procession. And they were afraid lest the body 
should be brought tofore their house, and that peradventure they might be 
healed, which in no wise they would not be, for if they were healed, they 
should not get so much money by truandise as they did. And therefore they 
fled from that place and went to another church whereas they supposed that 
the body should not come. And as they fled they encountered and met the 
holy body suddenly, unpurveyed. And because God giveth many benefits to 
men not desired, and that would not have them, they were both healed 
against their will, and were right sorry therefor. And S. Ambrose saith thus 
of S. Martin: He destroyed the temple of the cursed error, he raised the 
banners of pity, he raised dead men, he cast devils out of bodies in which 
they were, and alleged by remedy of health them that travailed in divers 
maladies and sicknesses. And he was found so perfect that he clad Jesu 
Christ instead of a poor man, and the vesture that the poor man had taken, 
the Lord of all the world clad him withal. That was a good largess that 
divinity covered. O glorious vesture and inestimable gift, that clothed and 
covered both the knight and the king. This was a gift that no man may 
praise, of which he deserved to clothe the deity. Lord, thou gavest to him 
worthily the the reward of thy confession, thou puttedst under him worthily 
the cruelty of the Arians, and he worthily for the love of martyrdom never 
dreaded the torments of the persecutors. What shall he receive for the 
oblation of his body, that for the quantity of a little vesture, which was but 
half a mantle, deserved to clothe and cover God and also to see him? And 
he gave such great medicine to them that trusted in God that some he healed 
by his prayers and others by his commandments. Then let us pray to S. 
Martin, et cetera. 


St. Brice, and first of hls name 


Brice is said of breos, that is to say in Greek as measure, and of scio, scis, 
that is, to know. And thus the exposition of this name Brictius or Brice is as 
much to say as knowing measure. For at the beginning of his infancy when 
he was young he was full of many sottises and follies, but he could well 
after the measure of himself demand and counsel and govern well other, and 
to excuse him self by measure. 

Brice was Archdeacon of S. Martin, and was much grievous to him, and 
said of him many things unreasonable. And on a time a poor man came to 
Brice and demanded of him where the bishop was, and how he should know 
him. And he bade him go into the church, and him that thou shalt see there 
looking upward to heaven as a mad man or one from himself, that same is 
Martin. And the poor man went and found S. Martin, and when he had 
received that he asked, S. Martin called S. Brice, and said to him: Brice, 
seemeth it to thee that I am a fool or frantic? And he forsook it and denied it 
for shame, and said he had not said so. And S. Martin said: I have heard it, 
for mine ears were at thy mouth when thou saidst it to the poor man openly. 
I tell and say to thee forsooth that I have obtained and have grant of God 
that thou shalt succeed me in this bishopric, but know thou for certain that 
thou shalt suffer therein many adversities. And when Brice heard him say 
so, he scorned him, saying: Said I not true when I said he was a fool? And 
after the death of S. Martin, Brice was elected and made bishop of Tours, 
which from thence forthon he entended all to prayer, and howbeit that he 
had been proud, yet he was always chaste. And in the thirtieth year of his 
bishopric, a woman which was religiously clad, which was his lavender and 
had washen his clothes, had conceived and borne a child which all the 
people said that the bishop had gotten, and they assembled at his gates with 
stones, and said: We have long suffered thy lechery for the love of S. Martin 
and for his pity, but now we will no more kiss thy hands which be accursed. 
But he denied the fait and deed manly, and said: Bring to me the child. And 


when he was brought he was but thirty days old. And S. Brice said to him: I 
conjure thee by the Son of God that thou say to me tofore all this people if I 
have engendered thee. And the child said: Thou art not my father. And the 
people, yet not content, bade him to demand the child who was his father. 
And he said: That appertaineth not to me to do. I have done that which 
appertaineth to me for mine excuse. And the people said that this was done 
by the art of enchantment, and said plainly: He should not seigniory over us 
thus falsely under the shadow of a pastor. And then yet for to purge him he 
bare, in his lap or his vestment, coals all burning unto the tomb of S. 
Martin, and his vestments never burned, ne had none harm, and then he 
said: Like as my vestment is unhurt and not burnt of these coals, but is 
whole and not corrupt of the fire, in like wise is my body clean of touching 
any woman. And yet the people believed him not, but beat him and did to 
him many injuries, and put him out of the bishopric, because the word of S. 
Martin should be accomplished. And then S Brice went his way weeping, 
and came to the pope, and abode there seven years, and purged him of that 
he had trespassed to S. Martin. And the people made a new bishop named 
Justinian and sent him to Rome for to defend the cause against Brice. And 
as he went thitherward he died is the city of Vercellence. Then the people 
made one Armenius bishop in his stead, and in the seventh year Brice 
returned with authority of the pope, and took his lodging six miles without 
the city. And that same night Armenius the bishop died. And Brice knew it 
by divine revelation, and said to his people that they should arise an haste 
them for to go and bury the bishop of Tour which was dead. And as Brice 
entered at on gate, the dead bishop was brought in at another gate; and 
when he was buried S. Brice took his see or siege, and was bishop after that 
seven year and led a holy and laudable life. And in the seven and fortieth 
year of his bishopric he passe unto our Lord, to whom be given laud and 
glory. Amen. 


St. Clare, Holy Virgin 


There was a marvellous holy woman in the city of Assisi, which was named 
Clare. First ye shall understand that her nativity was much worthy and 
noble. It is read that as touching the world she was of right noble lineage, 
and as touching the spirit to the regard of the estate of virtues and noble 
manners towards God, she was of right noble reputation. Then for to show 
that after her nativity she was a devout espouse of God, she is worthy to be 
of great recommendation. It is read that when her mother was enceinted or 
great with child of her, on a time as she was before the crucifix, weeping 
and praying that of his grace he would grant to her the deliverance of her 
fruit with joy and gladness, she heard a voice suddenly saying to her: 
Woman, have thou no doubt, for without peril thou shalt be delivered of a 
daughter which shall by her doctrine enlumine all the world. And therefore, 
as soon as she was born, she did do name her at the font, Clare. Secondly, is 
found in her life and known, great plenty of virtues. It is read that this holy 
virgin, after the time of her infancy, was so composed in all good manners, 
in port, in maintenance, and in continuance, that all others might take of her 
fair and good ensample for to nsaintain and govern them. And in especial 
she had so great pity of the poor people, that ofttimes she spared her own 
mouth and sent by secret messengers such as she should herself have been 
sustained by. Also in making devout prayer she had so great pleasure that 
ofttimes it seemed to her, being in orisons, that her spirit was refreshed with 
the sweetness of heaven. She was in her array like others, but by penance 
she chastised her body, for how well that for the honour of her friends she 
was nobly apparelled, yet nevertheless she ware always the hair on her bare 
body, and from her infancy her heart had determined that for to die she 
would never have other espouse than Jesu Christ. And many other and 
plenty of virtues shone in her, the which were overlong to recount. Thirdly, 
how S. Francis showed to her the way of truth; it is read that as soon as S. 
Clare heard the renomee of S. Francis, it was spread over all the world as it 


were a new man sent into the world, showing how we ought to follow the 
new way of Jesu Christ, she never might have rest in her heart till she was 
come to him, and that to him she had opened her heart. Then after she had 
sweetly understood him, and had received of him many a holy, sweet, and 
angelic word, S. Francis exhorted her above all other things to flee the 
world both with heart and her body. And to this he enjoined her that on 
Palm Sunday she should hallow the feast with the other people, but the 
night following, in remembrance of the passion of Jesu Christ, she should 
turn her joy into weeping and afflictions, for in such wise to weep the 
passion of Jesu Christ, finally she might come to heaven as virgin and 
espouse of God, well eurous and happy. Fourthly, how she had no quietness 
in her heart till she had accomplished her thought and purpose; it is read 
that S. Clare, thus informed of S. Francis, could have no rest in her heart till 
that, the night assigned and the hour, she issued out of the city of Assisi, in 
which she dwelled, and came to the church of our Lady of Portiuncula. And 
then the friars received her, which awoke in the said church, and abode for 
her tofore the altar of the Blessed Virgin Mary. And there her hair was cut 
off, and after, they led her into an abbey of nuns and there left her. Fifthly, 
how her friends despised this work ordained by our Lord; it is read when 
this lady was thus ordained, she laboured and did so much that she drew her 
sister named Agnes into her company, wherefore as well for that one as for 
that other, the carnal friends of S. Clare had her in indignation out of 
measure, wherefore S. Francis translated them into the church of S. 
Damian, which church by the commandment of the crucifix he had 
repaired. And there this lady began the religion that was called of poor 
sisters, and there she was inclosed in a little cell which S. Francis had 
edified. Sixthly, how she had humility in her heart; it is read that S. Clare 
glorified herself sovereignly in humility, like as the wise man saith: Of so 
much that a creature is promoted, of so much ought he to be the more 
humble. Therefore, after that she had assembled a great convent of holy 
virgins, unnethe and with great pain, if it had not been for the obedience of 
S. Francis, she had never received the sovereignty of them. And after that 
she had received the domination over them and governance, she was tofore 
all other ready to serve them that were sick, as she had been a handmaid or 
servant, and was so humble that she would wash the feet of her hand- 
maidens and servants when they came from without from their work, and 


dried them and kissed them. Seventhly, how S. Clare kept poverty; it is read 
that for to keep and to follow poverty after the gospel of Jesu Christ, S. 
Clare put thereto all her entent, wherefore sith the beginning of her holy 
life, all that ever that came to her of father and mother, she sold and gave it 
for God’s sake, insomuch that for her ne for her sisters she had but simple 
feeding and clothing, ne would have none other. And notwithstanding that 
she was assoiled of the pope of the vow of poverty, and thereupon had 
received letters of the pope, much suddenly weeping, she wrote again 
saying. I will well be assoiled of my sins, but the vow of poverty I shall 
keep unto the death. The eighth, how in necessity Jesu Christ visited her; it 
is read that, on a time that at the hour of dinner in the college of S. Clare 
was but one loaf of bread, ne there might no more be had. Then S. Clare 
took this loaf of the hand of the dispenser, and made then her prayer, and 
after, of that loaf made as many loaves and parts as there were sisters. And 
as soon as every each had received her part, how well it was but little, the 
divine grace multiplied it so much that every each left some and had 
enough. Item semblably it is read that that God did for her when in her 
college the pots were failed. Ninthly, how in straitness S. Clare was ruled; 
this holy lady was content with one poor coat lined with a mantlet; she used 
never pendants ne furs of skins, but dispensed all her time in keeping her 
body in servage of the spirit. And herewith thrice in the week she fasted in 
this manner that she never tasted thing that was sodden. Item, every year 
she fasted two lentens to bread and water only, save the Sunday she took a 
little wine. And shortly, she lived so straitly that she became so feeble that 
S. Francis commanded her by virtue of obedience that she should fail no 
day but that she should take for her refection an ounce and a half of bread. 
She was never without hair next her flesh, and for a pillow, she took a block 
or a great stone; she lay always on the bare ground, or for to take the better 
her rest she lay otherwhile upon the cuttings of vines, unto the time that S. 
Francis had commanded her, because that it was over foul, that she should 
use to lie on a sack full of straw. Tenthly, how she hath despised the iniquity 
of the fiend our enemy; it is read that in especial she had a custom that from 
midday she was in prayers and remembering the passion and sufferance of 
Jesu Christ, two hours during, and after the eventide she was always a long 
while in orisons. And it is read that ofttimes the fiend appeared to her by 
night saying: If so be that ye abstain you not from waking and weeping, ye 


shall for certain be blind. And she answered: He shall not be blind that shall 
see our Lord in his glory. And when the fiend heard this answer, anon he 
departed all confused, ne durst never after tempt her ne let her of her 
prayers. Eleventhly, God of his grace had pierced her heart, it is read that S. 
Clare for to dispend amorously the time that God had lent her, in especial 
she was determined that from the hour of mid-day unto evensong time, she 
would dispend all that time in thinking and beweeping the passion of Jesu 
Christ, and say prayers and orisons according thereto, after unto the five 
wounds of the precious body of Jesu Christ, as smitten and pierced to the 
heart with the dart of the love divine. It is read that from the time on a shere 
thursday, the hour of the maundy, unto Easter even the Saturday, she was 
remembering and thinking on the sufferance of our Lord Jesu Christ so 
burningly, that she was ravished as all drunken in the love of God, that she 
knew not what was said ne done about her, but as unmovable or as all 
insensible, in standing she held her eyes fixed in one place. Twelfthly, how 
in her disease and pain she was of God comforted; it is said that she was by 
the space of eight and twenty days in continual languor and sickness, 
nevertheless was never seen in her sign of impatience, but always sweet 
words and amiable in praising and thanking God of all. And in especial it is 
read that, in the sickness in which she passed toward the end of her life she 
was seventeen days without meat or drink. And nevertheless she was so 
sweetly visited of God that it seemed unto all them that saw her that she had 
no pain ne disease, but yet more every creature that came to her was 
comforted in God. And in especial it is read that, when the hour of death 
approached, she, which long time had lost her speech, began to speak and 
say: Go out surely, thou hast a good safeconduct. And when one of her 
sisters, being there present, heard that, she demanded her to whom she 
spake. And she answered: To my soul, whom I see abashed to depart from 
my body, for he ought not for to doubt, for I see the holy Virgin Mary which 
abideth for me. And this said, our Blessed Lady entered into the chamber 
where S. Clare lay. And she was crowned with a crown right clear shining, 
that the obscurity of the night was changed into clearness of mid-day. And 
she brought with her a right great multitude of other virgins all nobly 
crowned, among whom there was one that bare a rich mantle, to whom she 
said: Give hither the mantle. And when she had sweetly embraced her she 
clad her with the mantle. And at that same time was weeping about her the 


college of sisters, and in especial Agnes the sister of S. Clare, making great 
moan and sorrow. Then S. Clare said sweetly: My sisters, discomfort you 
not, for ye shall have unto God of me a good and a true advocate. And thou 
Agnes shalt soon after follow me into glory. Now it is well reason and right 
that we say and show of the great marvels that God showed for S. Clare by 
her holy prayers, for she was veritable, true, and worthy of all honour. That 
great tempest that was in the time of Frederick the emperor, whereof holy 
church had so much to suffer, that in divers parts of the world was much 
war, so that by the commandment of the emperor were battles established of 
knights, and with that so many archers of Saracens as they had been hills of 
‘dies for to destroy the people, castles and cities. The Saracens ran as wood 
men till they came to the gates of Assisi. And the felon Saracens, that be 
full of all cruelty and falsehood, and seek nothing but for to slay and 
destroy christian men’s blood, and they came unto the cloister of the poor 
ladies of S. Damian, and the holy ladies had so great fear that their hearts 
melted in their bodies, and ran weeping to their mother S. Clare. And she 
that was sick, without fear of heart, made her to be led tofore her enemies 
unto the door, and did do bear tofore the body of our Lord, the which was in 
a pix much richly garnished and devoutly. And this holy lady was on her 
knees, saying with weeping tears unto our Lord: Ah! fair Lord God, please 
it you then that they that serve you, and be disarmed, whom I nourish for 
your love, be brought into the hands and power of the paynims? Fair sweet 
Lord, I beseech thee that thou keep thy handmaidens and servants, for I may 
not keep them in this point. And our Lord anon sent of his special grace a 
voice as it had been a child, which said to her: I shall keep you always. O 
sweet fair Lord, keep this city if it please you, which hath given to us such 
things as hath been needful to us, for the love of you. And he answered: The 
city shall have some grievance, but nevertheless I shall keep and defend it. 
Then this holy virgin S. Clare arose from her prayer, which had yet her 
visage all bewept, and comforted much sweetly her sisters that wept, and 
said to them: I command you fair daughters that ye comfort you in good 
faith, and trust ye only in our Lord, for the Saracens shall never do you 
harm. Anon then the Saracens had so great dread and fear, that over the 
walls, and by those places that they had entered, they fled hastily, and were 
in this wise by the orison and prayer of S. Clare destroubled and put from 


their emprise. Then commanded she to all them that heard the voice that in 
no manner they should discover ne tell it to any that lived. 

On another time it happed that an old squire, full of vain glory, the which 
was much hardy in battle and was captain of a great host, which Frederick 
had delivered to him, and came with all his host for to take the city of 
Assisi, he did do hew down the trees, and destroy the country all about, and 
besieged the city, and sware that he would not depart thence till he had 
taken the city, and thus was the city besieged for to have been taken. And 
when S. Clare, the handmaid of Jesu Christ, heard the tidings, she had great 
pity and did do call her sisters and said to them: Right sweet daughters, we 
receive daily many benefits of this city, and it should be a great unkindness 
in us if we succoured it not in this great need as much as we may. Then 
commanded she to bring ashes, and said to her sisters that they should 
discover their heads, and she herself first cast great plenty of ashes upon her 
head, and after, upon the heads of all the others, and said to them: Now go, 
fair daughters, and with all your hearts require and pray ye to our Lord that 
he will deliver this city. And then every each by themselves, in great 
weepings and tears, made their orisons and prayers devoutly to our Lord, in 
such wise that he kept and defended the city, that on the mor the host 
departed out of the country, and it was not long after that they all were dead 
and slain. 

It should not be according that we should hele and keep secret the 
marvellous virtue of her prayer, by the which at the beginning of her 
conversion she converted a soul to God. For she had a sister younger than 
herself was, whose conversation she much desired, and in all her prayers 
that she made, she prayed at the beginning with all her heart to our Lord 
that like as she and her sister had been in the world of one heart and of one 
will, that it might please the Father of mercy that Agnes, her sister, whom 
she had left in the world, might despise the world, and savour the sweetness 
of God, so that she might have no will to marry her, save only to God her 
true friend, in such wise that between them both they might espouse their 
virginity to our Lord. These two sisters loved marvellously together, and 
were much sorrowful of their departing, and that one more than that other. 
But our Lord granted unto S. Clare the first gift that she demanded, for it 
was a thing that much pleased him. After the seventh day that S. Clare was 
converted, Agnes, her sister, came to her and discovered her secretness to 


her and will, and said utterly that she would serve God. And when S. Clare 
heard that, anon she embraced her, and said for joy that she had: My sister, 
ye be right welcome, I thank God that hath heard me for thee, for whom I 
was in great sorrow. Howbeit that this conversion was marvellous, and yet 
more to be wondered how Clare defended her sister by her prayers. At that 
time were the good blessed sisters at S. Michael of Pambo, which were 
joined to God, and they followed the life and works of Jesu Christ. And 
there was S. Clare, which felt more of God than the other, and she informed 
her sister, her nurse, how she should rule her. And the parents and kinsmen 
of S. Clare began a new battle and strife against the virgins. For when they 
heard say that Agnes was gone to dwell with her sister S. Clare, there came 
on the morn to the place where S. Clare dwelled, twelve of her kinsmen and 
friends all from themselves, all araged, and showed not withoutforth the 
malice that they had in their hearts, but gave them to understand that they 
came for good. And when they came within they made no force of S. Clare 
for to draw her out, for they knew well that they should nothing exploit of 
their intent, but they turned to Agnes and said to her: What makest thou 
here? Come out with us home to thy house. And she answered, that she 
would never depart from the company of S. Clare. And a tyrant, a knight, 
took and drew her by the hair, and the other took her by the arms, and 
carried her forth afar. And she, which seemed that she was among the hands 
of a lion, and taken from the hands of God, began to cry and said: Fair dear 
sister! help me, and suffer not that I be taken from the holy company of Jesu 
Christ. But the felons drew this virgin against her will over the mountain, 
and rent her clothes and drew and rased out her hair. And the holy sweet 
virgin S. Clare kneeled down, and put herself to prayer, and prayed our 
Lord to give her sister a strong heart and a stable, and that she might by the 
puissance of God overcome and surmount the puissance of the people. And 
anon the Holy Ghost made her so pesant and heavy, that it seemed that her 
body were fixed to the ground, in such wise that for all the force and power 
that they could do they might not bear her over a little brook. And the men 
that were in the fields and river came for to help them, but they might never 
remove her from the earth. And then one of them said in mocking: It is no 
wonder though she be heavy, for she hath eaten much lead. Then the lord 
Mouvalt, her uncle, lift up his arm for to beat her cruelly, but an ache and 
pain took him suddenly, and tormented him a long time right cruelly. After 


that this said S. Agnes had suffered this long wrestling of her kinsmen and 
friends, came S. Clare and prayed them for God’s sake they should leave 
this battle with her sister, and go their way and take heed of themselves. 
And she received the cure and charge of Agnes, her sister, which lay there 
on the ground in great disease, and finally her kinsmen departed in great 
anguish and sorrow of heart. And then anon after, she arose up much gladly, 
and had much great joy of that first battle that she had suffered for the love 
of Jesu Christ, and from this time forward she ordained herself to serve God 
perdurably. And S. Francis cut off her hair with his own hands, and induced 
and taught her to serve God, and so did S. Clare her sister. And because we 
may not shortly account with few words the great perfection of the life of 
Agnes, therefore we shall entend unto the life of S. Clare the virgin. 

Was it not great marvel of the orisons and prayers of S. Clare, which were 
so strong, and so much availed against the malice of the people, when they 
fled and were puissant to burn the devils? It happed on a time that a much 
devout woman of the bishopric of Pisa, came to one of the ladies for to 
yield thankings to God and S. Clare which had delivered her from the hands 
of five devils. For they fled, and wailed that the orisons of S. Clare burnt 
them all, and therefore they might no longer dwell in that place. The pope 
Gregory had much great faith and great devotion in the prayers of that holy 
virgin, and not without cause, for he had proved and felt certain virtue 
thereof, which had holpen many and divers that had necessity and need. 
And when he was bishop of Hostence and after when he was pope, he sent 
his letters to her by which he required her to pray for him, and anon he felt 
eased and alleged by her prayers. Then certainly if he which was vicar of 
Jesu Christ, by his humility, as we may see, had so great devotion to S. 
Clare, of whom he required her aid, and recommended him to the virtue of 
her orisons, as well ought we then to ensue with all our power the devotion 
of such a man. For he knew well how much love is mighty and how the 
pure virgins have delivered entry into the door of the heart of our Lord. And 
if our sweet Lord give himself to them that love him firmly, who may he 
deny to them for whom they require him devoutly? Always seen that they 
require of him that is needful and behoveful. The holy work showeth well 
the great faith and the great devotion that she had in the holy sacrament of 
the altar. For in that great malady which had so vexed her that she lay in her 
bed, she arose and did her to be borne from one place to another, and did 


spin a fine small cloth of which she made more than fifty corporas, and sent 
them in fair towels of silk into divers churches in divers places of Assisi. 

When she should receive the body of our Lord, it was marvel to see the 
tears that she wept, of which she was all wet. And she had so great fear 
when she approached nigh unto her Saviour, that she ne doubted him no 
less which is in semblance very God in the form of bread, the sacrament, 
than him that governeth heaven and earth, which is all one. Thus as she had 
always souvenance and mind of Jesu Christ in her malady, so God 
comforted her and visited her in her infirmity and languor. In the hour of the 
nativity of Jesu Christ at Christmas, when the angels and the world made 
feast and sung and enjoyed of little Jesus that was born, all the poor ladies 
went to matins into their monastery, and left alone their poor mother sore 
grieved in her malady. Then she began to think on little Jesus, and was 
sorrowtul that she might not be at the service, and praise our Lord, and said 
in sighing: Fair Lord God, I wake here alone. And anon she began to hear 
the friars that sang, and S. Francis, and heard well the jubilation, the 
psalmody, and the great melody of the song, howbeit her bed was not so 
nigh that the voice of a man ne of a woman might not be heard, ne 
understood if God did it not by his courtesy, or if God had not given to her, 
above all nature of man, force and power to hear it, but this passed all, for 
she was worthy to see in her oratory the joy of our Lord. On the moming, 
when the ladies, her daughters, came to her, she said to them: Blessed be 
our Lord Jesu Christ, for when ye left me, he left me not truly, and I say to 
you that I have heard this night all the service and solemnity that hath been 
done in the church by S. Francis, through the grace of Jesu Christ. 

At the pains of her death our Lord comforted her always. For she drew 
out of the holy wounds of Jesu Christ a bitterness, of which her heart, her 
will, and her thought were full of anguish, marvellously bitter, and often as 
she had been drunken of the sorrow and tears that she wept for the love of 
Jesu Christ. For ofttimes the love of God which she had imprinted in her 
heart withinforth she made to appear by signs outward. She informed and 
taught the novices, and admonished them that they have in their mind the 
sorrow and pain of the death of Jesu Christ. And that she said with her 
mouth, she did it in her heart, and gave ensample. When she was secretly 
alone, tofore she might say anything she was all bedewed with tears. She 
was most devout and had more fervour of devotion between undern and 


noon than any other time, because she would that in the hour that Jesu 
Christ was crucified in the altar of the cross, that her heart should be 
sacrificed to God our Lord. 

On a time it happed at the hour of noon that she prayed to God in her cell, 
and the devil gave to her such a stroke under the ear, that her eyes and her 
visage were all covered with blood. She had learned an orison of the five 
wounds of Jesu Christ, which she oft recorded and remembered because her 
heart and thought were nourished therein, and might feel the delights that be 
in Jesu Christ. She learned the office of the Cross of S. Francis, which loved 
her truly, and she said it as gladly, to her power, as he did. She girded to her 
flesh a cord whereon were thirteen knots which were full of brochets of 
small needles, and thereon small rings, and this did she in remembrance of 
the wounds of our Lord. 

It happed on a time on the holy Sherethursday, which is the day when our 
Lord made his maundy or supper, whereas is remembered how God loved 
unto the end his disciples, about the hour of even, when God began the 
wrestling of his passion, then S. Clare being heavy and sorrowful, enclosed 
her in the chamber of her cell. And it happed that she prayed God long, and 
was sorrowful unto the death, and in that sorrow and heaviness she drew a 
fervent love full of desire, for she remembered how Jesus in that hour was 
taken, estrained, haled forth and mocked, insomuch that of this 
remembrance she was all drunken, and sat in her bed. All that night she was 
so ravished and on the morn, that she wist not where her body was. The 
eyes of her head looked steadfastly in one place, without moving or looking 
aside, and the eye of her heart was so fixed in Jesu Christ that she felt 
nothing. One of her daughters, more familiar and secret with her than other, 
went oft to her for to see her, and always she found her in one point. The 
night of the Saturday, this good devout daughter brought a candle burning, 
and without speaking made a sign to her blessed mother Clare that she 
should remember the commandments of S. Francis, for he had commanded 
that every day she should eat somewhat. Then as she stood tofore her with a 
candle burning, S. Clare came again to her estate, and her seemed she was 
come from another world. And she said: Fair daughter, what need is of a 
candle, is it not yet day? And she answered: Right, dear fair mother, the 
night is passed and the day is gone, and that other night is come. Fair 
daughter, said S. Clare, this sleep that I have made be blessed, for I have 


much desired it, and God hath given it to me, but beware that thou say it 
never to creature as long as I live. When our Lord knew and apperceived 
how well and how much this holy Clare loved him, and the right great love 
that she had to the very cross for the love of him, he so illumined and 
privileged her in such manner that she had power to make tokens and 
miracles by the cross. For when she made the sign of the very cross upon 
them that were sick, anon the malady fled away. And so many miracles God 
showed for her of which I shall tell you some. First, of a friar that was out 
of his wit. On a time it happed that S. Francis sent to S. Clare a friar named 
Steven, and was all mad from himself, that she should make upon him the 
sign of the cross. For he knew well that she was a woman of great 
perfection, and he honoured her much for the virtue that was in her. And 
she, that was obeissant and good daughter of obedience, blessed the friar by 
the commandment of S. Francis, and made him to sleep a little, and after, 
she took him by the hand and he arose all whole, and went to S. Francis 
clean delivered of all his malady. This blessed S. Clare was a good mistress 
and true for to inform young people that knew but little of religion, and she 
was president and upperest of the maidens of our Lord, and informed them 
in good customs and taught them right well to do penance. She nourished 
them by so great love that unnethe any tongue may express, she taught them 
privily to flee all noise of the world, because they should join to our Lord, 
and also she exhorted them that they should put from them all carnal 
affection and fleshly love of their friends, and that they should not be over 
tender over them ne love them over much, ne houses, ne land, but make 
them strong to please and serve God. She counselled them and warned them 
that they should hate to do the will of the body, and that the delights and 
fleshly desires of the flesh they should with all their heart and good reason 
go thereagainst. She said to them the fiend of hell lieth in await and layeth 
his hooks and grinnes subtilly for to take and bind the holy souls, and yet 
they tempt more the good people than them of the world. She would that 
they should work and labour with their proper hands in such works as she 
had established to them. She would that when they had done their bodily 
travail they should go to prayer, for prayer is a thing that pleaseth much 
God. And she would that in praying they should rechaufe their bodies, and 
that they should leave and depress negligence and all coldness of heart, and 
be kindled and lighted in the holy love of God, so that instead of coldness 


they should be hot in devotion. In no place ne in no cloister was silence 
better kept ne holden, there was no lavas in their speech ne evil, but they 
were sober and so good that they showed well that in their hearts was none 
evil but all goodness. The good mistress S. Clare herself spake so little that 
she restrained them and thought marvellously on their words, howbeit that 
in her heart ne in her thought was but all holiness. This good lady purveyed 
to her daughters the Word of God by devout preachings, and had so much 
joy and gladness profoundly in her heart in hearing the words of the holy 
predication, that all her delight was in our Lord Jesu Christ her spouse. 

For on a time as friar Philip Adrian preached, a right fair child was tofore 
S. Clare and abode there a great part of the sermon, and _ beheld 
marvellously and graciously S. Clare, whereof it happed that he was worthy 
to know and see so high things, of S. Clare received in that sight, and 
beholding so great a sweetness in his heart and so great comfort, that it 
might not be said ne expressed. And howbeit that she was not lettered, yet 
heard she more gladly the sermons in Latin than in her vulgar tongue. She 
knew well that within the shell was the kernel, she heard the sermons 
ententively and assavoured them more sweetly. She could much well draw 
to her that was most profitable for her soul. And well knew she that it was 
no less cunning to gather fair flowers among the sharp thorns, than to eat 
the fruit of a fair tree, that is to say that she loved better a rude sermon well 
edifying than a fair polished, little profiting. 

On a time it happed that the pope Gregory defended that no friar should 
go to the house of the ladies without his leave. And when the holy mother 
S. Clare knew that, she had much sorrow in her heart, because she saw well 
she might not have that which was needful, which was the nurture of Holy 
Scripture, and said to her sisters with a sorrowful heart; Now forthon well 
may the pope Gregory take from us all the friars, when he hath taken from 
us them that nourished our souls with the Word of God. And anon she sent 
again all the friars of her house to the master or minister, for she said she 
had nothing to do to have friars to get them bodily bread, when they failed 
them that nourished her and her sisters with the Word of God. Anon as the 
pope Gregory heard this tiding he repealed that which he had defended, and 
set all at the will of God. This holy and good abbess loved not only the 
souls of her good daughters, but thought well in her heart oft-times how she 
might serve their bodies most charitably. For when it was right cold she 


covered by night them that were feeble, and visited them much sweetly. 
And if she saw any trouble by any temptation or any anger, which happeth 
sometimes, she would call them secretly and comforted them, all weeping. 
And other while she would fall down to the feet of her daughters that were 
mat and heavy, and kneeled tofore them, so that by the sweetness and 
debonairly that the ladies saw in their good mother, that she alleged and 
took away their sorrow, whereof the ladies, her daughters, couthe her much 
thanks. And thus learned they to do well by devotion and to love their good 
mother more sweetly, and followed by the right way the works of their good 
abbess. And they marvelled much of the great abundance of holiness that 
God had given to his spouse. When she had been forty years in the state of 
right holy poverty it pleased to our Lord to call her to be rewarded in 
heaven, and sent to her a great malady, and multiplied her languor and 
sickness. She had sometime done so sharp penance that her body ne her 
flesh had no strength. And at the last she was over sick and much more than 
she was wont to be, for as our Lord had given to her in her health, riches of 
merits, of good virtues and of good are works, right so would God enrich 
her in her sickness, to the end that she should suffer for him right great pain 
and torments, for in suffering of sickness is virtue perfect. How and in what 
wise she was virtuous in her malady and perfect, ye may hear. For howbeit 
that she had been eight and twenty years in languor and malady, yet never 
she grudged, ne murmured, ne plained, but always said holy words and 
rendered thankings to our Lord, howbeit that she was marvellously 
aggrieved and sick, so that it seemed that she hasted much to draw to her 
end. 

It pleased nevertheless to our Lord that he respited her from the death 
unto the time that her end might be honoured, and enhanced her by the 
presence of the pope and of the cardinals, to whom she was especial 
daughter. For when the pope and the cardinals had abode a great while at 
Lyons, S. Clare was then marvellously destrained by sickness, so that her 
daughters had great sorrow at their hearts that them seemed that a glaive 
had pierced them, or that they had been riven with a sword. But our Lord 
showed anon a vision to one, his handmaid, which dwelled at S. Paul’s, for 
it seemed to her that she and her sisters were at S. Damian’s tofore S. Clare, 
which was right sick. And her seemed that this Clare lay in a much fair bed 
and much precious, and her seemed that her daughters wept when the soul 


should pass out of the body. And anon she saw a right fair lady at the head 
of the bed, and said to them that wept: Fair daughters, weep no more, for 
this lady shall overcome all. And know ye that she shall not die till that our 
Lord and his disciples shall come. And she shall not abide long after that 
the pope and the court of Rome shall come to Perugia. And anon as the 
Bishop of Hostence heard say that this holy woman was sick, anon in great 
haste he went to see and visit the spouse of Jesu Christ, for he was her 
ghostly father, and had the cure of her soul, and nourished her with pure 
heart and will, for he had always devoutly loved the holy virgin. And then 
he gave to her in her malady the body of our Lord, for that is the very 
feeding of the soul, and he comforted the other daughters by his sermons 
and holy words. Then the holy good mother, weeping, prayed him much 
sweetly that he would take heed of her daughters there being, and of all the 
others, and that for the love of our Lord he would remember her. And above 
all other things she prayed him that he would do so much that her privilege 
of poverty might be confirmed of the pope and of the cardinals. And he that 
loved verily her and the religion, and that had always truly aided her, 
promised that he should do, and did it. In the year after came the pope and 
the cardinals to Assisi for to see the departing of the holy virgin, and to put 
to effect the vision that had been seen and signified of her. For the pope is 
the highest man in earth under God, and that best representeth the person of 
Jesu Christ, for like as our Lord had his disciples which were joined to him 
in earth, in like wise the pope hath his cardinals, the which be joined to him 
in the holy church. Our Lord God hasted him as he that knew the firm 
purpose of his spouse S. Clare, and hasted for to honour her, and to set in 
the palace of the king of paradise his poor pilgrim, and the good lady also 
coveted and wished with all her heart that she might be delivered of her 
mortal body, and that she might see in heaven Jesu Christ as she that had 
ensued him in the earth with all her heart in very poverty. Her members 
were bruised and troubled by great sickness that the body might not endure, 
for it was over much enfeebled, so that our Lord called her from this world, 
and ordained for her health perdurable. Then pope Innocent the fourth and 
the cardinals came with him for to visit the handmaid of God, of whom he 
had better proved the holy life than of any woman that was in his time. And 
therefore he knew certainly that it was reason that he should come and 
honour her with his presence. And when he came into the house of the 


ladies, he went thither whereas this holy saint lay, and took to her his hand 
for to kiss. And the pope, which was courteous, stood upon a tree and took 
to her his foot to kiss by great humility. And she took it and kissed it much 
sweetly, and after inclined herself to the pope much humbly, and required 
him with a sweet cheer that he would assoil her of all her sins. To whom he 
said: Would God that we had no more need of absolution of sins that we 
have done than ye have. And then he assoiled her of all her sins and gave to 
her largely his benediction. And when they were all departed, forasmuch as 
she had received that day, by the hands of the minister provincial, the very 
body of our Lord, she lift up her eyes to our Lord to heaven, and joined her 
hands together and said then: Ah! my right sweet and fair daughters, our 
Lord Jesu Christ by his debonairly hath done to me so great good, and given 
to me so great a gift that heaven ne earth may not know, for I have received 
this day a much high Lord and also have seen his vicar. The good daughters 
were about the bed, which wept and abode for the orphans whereof they 
had great sorrow in their hearts, for the death of their mother pierced their 
hearts like as it were a sword. Which daughters departed not from her ne for 
hunger, ne for thirst, ne for no sleep, ne they thought neither of bed ne of 
table. All the delights that they had was for to cry, to weep and to make 
sorrow. And among all the others her sister, which was a much devout 
virgin, wept many tears and said to S. Clare her sister: Fair and right sweet 
sister, depart not away from me and leave me not here alone. And S. Clare 
answered to her much sweetly: Fair sweet sister, it pleaseth to God that I 
depart from this world, but weep no more, fair sister, for ye shall come 
hastily to our Lord after me. And also I say unto you that our Lord shall do 
to you great comfort and consolation tofore or ye die. After, this holy and 
good Clare drew fast to her end. And the folk and people had to her great 
devotion and the prelates and cardinals came oft to see her, and honoured 
her as a very saint. But there was a marvellous thing to hear, for she was by 
the space of twelve days that never entered into her body no corporal meat, 
and she was so strong by the suffrance and grace of God that she comforted 
in the service of God all them that came tofore her, and desired and charged 
them to do well. And when Friar Reynald, which was debonair, came for to 
see her and beheld the great sickness that she had long time suffered, he 
preached to her, and prayed her much to have patience. And anon she 
answered to him freely and debonairly: Sith that the holy man S. Francis, 


the servant of Jesu Christ hath showed to me the way of truth, and that I 
have felt and known the will and grace of Jesu Christ by the advertisement 
of S. Francis, know ye, right dear brother, that no pains displease me, ne no 
penance grieveth me, ne no sicknesses be to me hard ne displeasing. And 
then answered she to the friar, when she felt our Lord knock at her gate for 
to take her soul out of this world, and required that good folk and spiritual 
should be with her, that she might hear of them the holy words of God, and 
specially the words of the death and passion of Jesu Christ. And among all 
others came a friar named Vinberes, which was one of the noblest preachers 
that was in earth, and that ofttimes spake and said noble and holy words, 
ardent and good. Of whose coming she was much glad, and prayed him that 
if he had made ready any new thing that he should say it. And then the friar 
opened his mouth and began to say so sweet words that they were like 
sparkles of fire and of ardent fervour, or heat, whereof the holy virgin had 
much great consolation. Then she turned her and said to her daughters: 
Sweet daughters, I recommend to you the holy poverty of our Lord, and 
give ye to him thankings for that he hath done to you. Then she blessed all 
them that had devotion to her and to her order, and gave largely and wisely 
her blessing to all the poor ladies of her order that were tofore her there. 
The two fellows of S. Francis that were there, of whom that one was named 
Angel, comforted them that were full of sorrow, and that other friar kissed 
devoutly and holily the bed of her that should pass to our Lord. The holy 
ladies sorrowed much the loss of their mother, and as much more as they 
cried and wept withoutforth, so much more were they ardently grieved 
within forth. Then S. Clare began to speak to her soul all softly: Go, said 
she, go surely, for thou hast a good guide and conductor in the way whereas 
thou shalt go, which shall lead thee well the right way. Go, said she hardily, 
for he that made thee and sanctified thee shall keep thee, for he loveth thee 
also tenderly as the mother doth her child. Lord God, said she, blessed be 
thou that madest me. And then one of her sisters demanded her to whom 
she spake. I have, said she, spoken to my blessed soul, and without fail her 
glorious conductor is not far from her. Then she called one of her daughters 
and said to her: Fair daughter, seest thou the king of glory whom I see? But 
the daughter saw him not, for the will of God was that one should see that 
another saw not, for there was a happy widow and comfortable, which saw 
him with the eyes of her head among the tears that she wept, and yet 


nevertheless she was wounded to the heart with a dart full of sweetness and 
of sorrow. Then she turned her sight toward the door of the house and saw a 
great company of virgins enter into the house all clad with white clothes, 
and each of them bare a crown of gold on her head. And among all other, 
there was one much more clear and fairer than the others which bare a 
crown of gold windowed, out whereof issued a right great clearness, that all 
the house was so clearly light, that it seemed the night to be clear day. And 
this lady that was so clear, approached to the bed whereas the spouse of her 
son lay, and she inclined upon her and embraced her much sweetly. Then 
the virgins brought a mantle of right great beauty, and the virgins enforced 
them to serve and to cover the body of S. Clare and well to make ready the 
house. And on the morn was the feast of S. Laurence, and then died and 
departed out of this mortal life the holy lady and friend of our Lord, and 
anon the soul of her was crowned in everlasting joy. The spirit of her was 
much benignly and joyously loosed and delivered from the flesh, and when 
the body abode in the earth the soul went with God which was her life. And 
blessed be the holy company of God that from the valley of this world 
conducted the holy soul of this lady into the mountain of heaven where the 
blessed life is. Now is the blessed virgin in the company of them that be in 
the court of heaven, now hath she changed her poor little life, which hath 
brought her for to sit at the table where the great delights be. Now hath she, 
for the little life of humility and of sharpness, the blessed reign of heaven, 
whereas she is clad and arrayed with the robe of perdurable glory. Anon the 
tidings were spread abroad that the blessed virgin was departed, and when 
the people of Assisi heard thereof, they came to the place, both men and 
women, by so great companies, that it seemed that in the city abode neither 
man ne woman. And all crying: O, dear lady, and friend of God, and 
therewith they praised her, and wept much tenderly. The potestate and the 
provost of the city ran much hastily thither, and with them many companies 
of knights and of people armed, which all that day and all night kept the 
body of the holy virgin much honourably. For they would in no wise that 
the town should not have, by any adventure, damage or hurt in taking away 
the treasure that lay there. On the morn came the vicar of Jesu Christ and all 
the cardinals with him, with all the city of Assisi, unto the church of S. 
Damian. And when it came there to that they should begin the mass for the 
blessed S. Clare, it happed that he that began would have begun the office 


of them that were dead. And anon the pope said that they ought better do 
the office of virgins than the office of dead folk, so that it seemed that he 
would canonise her tofore ere she was buried. Then answered the wise man, 
the bishop of Hostence, and said it was more accustomed to say of them 
that be dead in this case, and then they said the mass of requiem, and all the 
prelates and the bishop of Hostence began to preach, and took their matter 
how all the world is vanity, and began to praise much greatly this sweet 
saint, S. Clare, and how she had despised the world and all that was therein. 
Then the cardinals that were there went first and did holily the service about 
the holy body, and the office, like as it is accustomed. And because that 
them seemed neither right ne reason that the precious body should not be 
far from the city, they bare it to S. George’s with so right great feast, singing 
and praising God in hymns and lauds, and in so great melody, that there was 
honour enough. And in the same place was first buried the body of S. 
Francis. And from this time forthon came much people every day to the 
tomb of S. Clare, and giving praisings and laud to our Lord God. And 
veritably this is a right very saint and glorious virgin, reigning with the 
company of angels to whom God hath given so much honour in earth. Ah! 
sweet virgin, pray thou to Jesu Christ for us, for thou wert the first flower of 
the holy poor ladies which hast drawn to penance without number, and that 
thou mayst conduct us to the life permanable. Amen. 

It was not long after greatly, that Agnes, sister of S. Clare, was 
summoned and called to wedding of the very lamb Jesu Christ, and also S. 
Clare led her sister unto the joy perdurable, full of delices. There be now 
the two daughters of Sion which were sisters germane of grace and of 
nature and be now heritors of the joy of heaven, there where they feel the 
sweetness of God and enjoy with him. Now is Agnes in the joy and in the 
consolation that Clare, her sister, had promised to her tofore that she died, 
for like as Clare brought her out of the world, so brought she herself in the 
cross of penance by which she is shining in heaven. Thus went Agnes after 
her sister right soon out of this mortal life full of weeping and of sorrow 
unto our Lord, which is lite of the soul in heaven, which reigneth with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


Here follow miracles which were showed after her death. 


The tokens and miracles of saints ought to be showed, praised, and 
honoured and also witnessed, when the works in the life were holy and full 
of perfection. We find not many signs ne miracles that S. John the Baptist 
did, nevertheless he is a much holy saint, and greater than such ones as have 
been showed for many miracles. And therefore I say that the right holy life 
and the great perfection of S. Clare, which she used and demened here in 
earth, ought well to suffice and witness that she is a very saint, if it were not 
for the people, which have the more great devotion and more greater faith 
unto the saints when they see the signs and miracles that God showeth for 
them. I know well that S. Clare was in the way full of merits, and that she 
was ravished in the profoundness of the great clearness and light of heaven, 
nevertheless though she were resplendissant, well savorous, and right full of 
great miracles as is well declared by the cardinals of Rome, mine oath of 
truth that I have made and my conscience, constraineth me that I write to 
my power the life truly and the miracles of her, how well I pass over many 
fair things. 


Of one that was delivered of the fiend. 


There was a child named Jaquemin of Perugia, which had in his body the 
devil, in such wise that this Jaquemin fell in the fire as he that could not 
keep him. Sometime he hurtled strongly against the ground, sometime he 
bit the stones so that he brake his teeth, and otherwhile brake his head, that 
all his body was bloody, and fouled his mouth and put out his tongue. And 
sometimes he lay and wallowed, and was round, so that oft he laid his thigh 
in his neck. And every day twice this malady came to him, and two persons 
might not keep him ne hold him but that he would despoil and unclothe him 
maugre them both. There could no physician ne wise man that was in all the 
country find any remedy ne give counsel to ease him. But the father, which 
was named Quindelor, when he saw that he could find no counsel nor 
remedy for this malady, began to cry and call on S. Clare the holy virgin, 
and said: To thee that art worthy of all honours, I avow my child which is 
meschant and caitiff, and pray thee, right sweet saint, that thou wilt send to 
my child health. And forthwith went to her tomb full of belief to have his 
request, and laid the child upon the tomb of the virgin and made his prayers. 


And anon he was delivered of the malady, ne never was sick after of that 
sickness, ne never hurt him after by reason of that malady. 


Another miracle. 


Alexandrine of Perugia had in her body a right felonous devil, which had so 
utterly power over her that he made her descend from a rock that stood 
upon a river of water, and made her to flee over the water as she had been a 
bird, and made her to light upon a little bough of a tree which hung over the 
river, and ceased not to play there. Also for her sin it happed that she lost 
her left side, and was lame of that one hand. And she assayed much if she 
might be healed by any medicine, but all the medicines that she took 
availed her not. And then she came to the tomb of S. Clare with great 
repentance of heart, and began to require S. Clare that she would help her, 
and anon she was healed and redressed in all health. And her side was 
whole, and hand also, and delivered of the possession of the devil which 
was in her, and of many other sicknesses and maladies tofore the sepulchre 
of S. Clare. 


Of one being mad that she healed. 


A man born in France came on a time from the court and fell in a malady, 
that he was out of his wit and might not speak, and so demeaned his body 
that he might have no rest, and was much over strange and hideous to look 
on. No man might so hold him but that he brake from them maugre them 
that held him, and broke asunder cords or any thing that they bound him 
with, and they of his country brought him to S. Clare and anon he was 
healed and well delivered of his malady. 


Another Miracle. 


There was a man named Valentine Despole, which had a horrible malady, 
that he fell of the foul evil well six times in a day. And therewith he was 
lame of one thigh so that he might not go, but was set upon an ass, which 
brought him whereas S. Clare lieth, and he was set tofore her tomb three 
nights and two days, and on the third day, without touching of anybody, his 


thigh began rumble, and made so great a noise that it seemed that the bone 
brake, and forthwith he was whole of both diseases 


Of a blind man that had his sight again. 


Jacob, the son of Spoletine, had been two years blind, so that he must be 
led, for when he had no leader he went here and there. And on a time the 
child that led him let him go alone, and he fell so that he brake his arm, and 
a great wound in his head. And it happed on a night as he slept by the 
bridge of Margue, there appeared to him in his sleep a lady, and said to him: 
Jacobel, wherefore comest thou not to me for to be whole? And on the morn 
he recounted his dream unto two other blind men, all trembling. And the 
blind men told to him that there was newly dead a lady, in the city of Assisi, 
for whom God showed many miracles to them that came to her tomb sick 
and diseased, and when they should depart were all whole. And anon as he 
heard that he was not slow, but hasted him and came first to Spoleto, and 
that night he saw the same vision that he had first seen that other night 
tofore. On a time he went and ran by the way, and for the desire to have his 
sight he went that night to Assisi. And when he came thither he found so 
much people in the monastery, and Iying tofore the tomb of the holy virgin, 
that he might not enter ne come into the monastery ne to the tomb where the 
virgin lay. And then he laid a stone under his head, and abode there with 
great devotion, sorrowing and angry that he might not enter. And the same 
night, as he slept, he heard a voice that said to him: Jacobel, if thou mayst 
come and enter herein, God shall do well to thee. And on the morn, when 
he was awaked, he began to pray with great tears that the people would give 
and make to him way for the love of God, and besought the people, crying 
them mercy, that they would bring him in. And the people began to make 
him way. And anon he did off his hosen and shoon and despoiled him by 
great devotion, and he put his girdle about his neck, and so went to the 
tomb, and there being in great devotion, fell asleep a little. And S. Clare 
appeared to him and said to him: Arise up, for thou art all whole, and anon 
he arose and saw clearly. And when he saw that he was enlumined, and saw 
the clearness of the day by the merit of S. Clare, he praised and glorified 
our Lord that had done to him so much bounty, and prayed the good people 
to give praisings and thankings to God. 


Of a man that was healed of his hand 


There was a man of Perugia which was named Good John. the son of 
Martin. and went for to fight against them of Foligno, and that one part and 
that other began the strife, and began to cast stones so great and fast that 
this John had his one hand all to-frushed and broken of a stone. And 
because he had great desire to be healed, he dispensed much money on 
masters and surgeons, but he could find none that could heal him, but that 
he abode always lame on his hand, ne might do nothing ne work therewith, 
whereof he had so great sorrow that he hasted him for to have it smitten off 
many times. But when he heard the great marvels that our Lord had done 
for S. Clare, he avowed that he should visit her. And then came to the 
sepulchre of S. Clare, the holy virgin, and bare thither an image of wax in 
his hand, and laid him down upon the tomb, and anon he was perfectly 
healed of his hand. 


Another miracle. 


There was a man named Petrius of the castle of Byconne which had been 
three years sick, and was so enfeebled that by the strength of his malady 
that he was all dried up, and had so much pain in his reins that he was 
become so crooked that he went like a beast. For which cause his father led 
him to the best masters and medicines that he might find and know, and also 
to such as entremeted of broken bones, and the father would well have 
spent all his goods on the condition to have his son whole. And when he 
heard say of the masters that no physic nor no man might heal him of his 
malady, then he thought to go to S. Clare, and led his son thither. And so he 
did, and laid him tofore the sepulchre of the holy virgin. And he had not 
been long there, but by the grace of God, and by the merits of the holy 
virgin he was all whole, and arose up guerished of all his malady, and gave 
laud, thankings, and praisings to our Lord God, and to S. Clare, and prayed 
the people to do in like wise because of his health. 


Another miracle. 


There was also a child of the age of two years in the town of S. Quirito in 
the bishopric of Assisi, which was born crooked in the back and lame, 


which his thighs and feet turned athwart, and went in such wise that it was 
all out of order, and when he was fallen he could not arise. His mother had 
ofttimes vowed him to S. Francis, and was not thereby holpen, and when 
she heard that God showed new miracles for S. Clare, she bare her child to 
her sepulchre and abode there certain days. But within a few days his legs 
began to grow, and his thighs within the skin were redressed naturally, and 
he went upright and was all guerished and made whole. And thus he that 
had been divers times at S. Francis was healed by the merits of his good 
disciple S. Clare, by the virtue of our Lord Jesu. 


Of a lame child that never had gone. 


A burgess of Augulum named Jacques de Franque had a child of five years 
of age which had no feet for to bear him, ne had never gone ne might go. 
Wherefore his father oft wept and sorrowed much at his heart for his 
deformity, and thought it a reproach to him to have such one disfigured 
born of his blood. For he lay on the earth and in the ashes, wallowing and 
addressing him against the wall, desiring by nature to help him, but might 
and power failed him. Then his father and mother vowed him to S Clare 
that he should be her servant if by her prayers and merits he might be 
healed. And as soon as the father and mother had made their vow, the holy 
virgin healed her servant, so that he had his right limbs and went upright. 
And anon the father and mother led him to S. Clare, which went leaping 
and running, praising our Lord and thanking him, and then the father and 
mother offered him to our Lord. 


Another miracle. 


There was a woman of the castle of Bruane named Pleniere which had been 
long sick in her reins, in such wise that she might not go without help, ne 
address her but with great pain, and was all crooked. It happed that on a 
Friday she did her to be borne to the tomb of S. Clare and prayed her right 
devoutly that she would help her. And it happed as she prayed she was 
suddenly made all whole. And on the morn that was Saturday, she went 
upright all whole on her feet home to her house, whereas the day tofore she 
was borne for feebleness. 


Of her that was healed of the escroceles. 


There was a maid of the land of Perugia which had her throat greatly 
swollen of a malady called escroceles, which she had long, and had about 
her neck and throat a twenty botches called glanders, so that her neck 
seemed greater than her head. And oft she had been led to S. Clare, and the 
father and mother of the maid had prayed her devoutly to heal their 
daughter. And it happed on a night as the maid lay tofore the tomb she 
began to sweat, and the escroceles and the malady began to mollify, and to 
remove, and anon after, the malady vanished away all clean, and so net that, 
by the merits of S. Clare there nas seen sign ne token thereof. 


Of a sister of the order. 


One of the sisters of the order of S. Clare, in the time that she lived, had 
such a malady in her throat, which sister was named Andrea, but it was of 
one thing marvel, how that among the sisters which were as precious 
stones, all full of the fervent love of the Holy Ghost, that such one that was 
so cold might dwell among them as was this Andrea, so foolish, that 
dishonoureth the other virgins. Then it happed on a night that she distrained 
herself by the throat that she was almost estrangled, which thing S. Clare 
saw and knew by the Holy Ghost, and said to one of her sisters: Now go 
hastily and take a soft egg and bear it to sister Andrea of Ferrara for to rume 
her throat, and come again and bring her with thee hither to me. And then 
she hasted her and found the same Andrea, that she might not speak, for she 
had almost strangled her with her own hands. And she relieved her as well 
as she might, and brought her to her good mother. Then S. Clare said to her: 
Thou caitiff, go and confess thee of thine evil thoughts, and I wot well that 
our Lord will heal thee, but amend thy life that thou mayest die of some 
other malady than this which thou hast suffered so long. And anon as S. 
Clare had said these words she began to repent her with good heart, and 
amended her life marvellously, and was all healed of the escroceles, by the 
grace of God, but she died anon after of another malady. 


Of a wolf that bare away a child. 


In the land of Assisi there was a wolf over sore cruel, which tormented the 
country and the people and ran upon them and slew and ate them. So there 
was a woman named Gallane of the Mount of Gallum which had children, 
and the wolf had ravished and borne away one of them, and had eaten him, 
wherefore she wept oft. And on a time the wolf came for his prey as he had 
done tofore for to devour some child. And it happed that this woman was 
busy in her work which she had in hand, and one of her sons went out, and 
anon, the wolf caught him by the head and ran with him towards the wood. 
And a man that was among the vines labouring, heard the child bray 
otherwise than he had heard any, and came running to the mother of the 
child, and bade her see if she had all her children, for he said that he had 
heard the cry of a child otherwise than they be woned to cry. And anon the 
mother looked and saw that the wolf had ravished her child, and went 
towards the wood with him like as he did with that other, and cried also 
high as she might cry: Ah! glorious virgin S. Clare, save my child and keep 
him, and if thou do not I shall go drown myself. And therewith the 
neighbours came out and ran after the wolf, and found the child, whom the 
wolf had left, and a hound beside him licking his wounds. For the wolf had 
first taken him by the head, and after took him by the reins, for the more 
easilier to bear him. and the biting of his teeth appeared both in the head 
and reins. And then the mother went with him to S. Clare that had so well 
holpen her, and brought with her her neighbours, and showed the wounds of 
the child to all them that would see them, and thanked God and S. Clare that 
she had her child again rendered to her. 

There was a maid of the castle Convary which sat on a time in a field, 
and another woman had laid her head in her lap. And in the mean while 
there came a wolf which was accustomed to run on the people, and came to 
this maid and swallowed the visage and all the mouth and so ran with her 
toward the wood. And the good woman that rested in her lap when she saw 
it, was much abashed and began to call on S. Clare and said: Help! help! S. 
Clare, and succour us, I recommend to thee at this time this maid. And she 
whom the wolf bare, said unto the wolf: Art not thou afeard to bear me any 
farther that am recommended to so great and worthy lady? And with that 
word that the maid said, the wolf, all confused and shamed, set softly the 
maid down, and fled away like a thief, and so she was delivered. Then let us 
pray unto this glorious virgin S. Clare to be our advocate in all our needs; 


and by the merits of her we may so amend our life in this world that we 
may come unto everlasting life and bliss in heaven. Amen 


St. Barbara 


In the time that Maximian reigned there was a rich man, a paynim, which 
adored and worshipped the idols, which man was named Dioscorus. This 
Dioscorus had a young daughter which was named Barbara, for whom he 
did do make a high and strong tower in which he did do keep and close this 
Barbara, to the end that no man should see her because of her great beauty. 
Then came many princes unto the said Dioscorus for to treat with him for 
the marriage of his daughter, which went anon unto her and said: My 
daughter, certain princes be come to me which require me for to have thee 
in marriage, wherefore tell to me thine entent and what will ye have to do. 
Then S. Barbara returned all angry towards her father and said: My father, I 
pray you that ye will not constrain me to marry, for thereto I have no will ne 
thought. After this he departed from her and went into the town where there 
was one making a cistern or a piscine, for he had many workmen to perform 
this work, and also he had tofore ordained how he should pay unto each of 
them their salary, and after this he departed thence and went into a far 
country where he long sojourned. 

Then S. Barbara, the ancille of our Lord Jesu Christ, descended from the 
tower for to come see the work of her father, and anon she perceived that 
there were but two windows only, that one against the south, and that other 
against the north, whereof she was much abashed and amarvelled, and 
demanded of the workmen why they had not made no more windows, and 
they answered that her father had so commanded and ordained. Then S. 
Barbara said to them: Make me here another window; they answered: 
Dame, we fear and dread to anger your father, which commanded us to 
make no more ne we dare not therefore make no more. The blessed maid 
said: Do and make that I command you, and I shall content my father, and 
shall excuse you against him. 

Then did they that she commanded to them, by of the manner that she 
enseigned and showed them. When the holy S. Barbara walked and came 


unto the cistern, she made with her finger toward the orient, a cross with her 
thumb in the stone of marble, the which cross is there yet unto this day, 
which every man may see that cometh thither by devotion. And when she 
came unto the side whereas the water descended into the said cistern, she 
blessed it, and made the sign of the cross, and incontinent the water was 
hallowed, in which all they that were sick received health, if they had 
perfect belief in God and in the blessed maid. In this same cistern was this 
holy maid baptized of a holy man, and lived there a certain space of time, in 
taking only for her refection honeysuckles and locusts, following the holy 
precursor of our Lord, S. John Baptist. 

This cistern or piscine is semblable to the fountain of Siloe in which he 
that was born blind recovered there his sight. It is also like to the piscine 
named Robatyoa, in which the impotent by the word of God was made 
whole. These piscines or pecines be fountains perpetual in which all manner 
sick men, in whatsomever malady they were grieved or tormented, that 
went therein received fully their health. In this fountain is living water, and 
it is the water that the Samaritan required of our Lord to have of the holy 
piscine. 

On a time this blessed maid went upon the tower, and there she beheld 
the idols to which her father sacrificed and worshipped, and suddenly she 
received the Holy Ghost and became marvellously subtle and clear in the 
love of Jesu Christ, for she was environed with the grace of God Almighty, 
of sovereign glory and pure chastity. This holy maid Barbara, adorned with 
faith, surmounted the devil, for when she beheld the idols she scratched 
them in their visages in despising them all, and saying: All they be made 
like unto you which have made you to err, and all them that have affiance in 
you, and then she went into the tower and worshipped our Lord. And when 
the work was full performed, her father returned from his voyage, and when 
he saw there three windows, he demanded of the workmen: Wherefore have 
ye made three windows? And they answered: Your daughter hath 
commanded so. Then he made his daughter to come afore him, and 
demanded her why she had do make three windows, and she answered to 
him, and said: I have done them to be made because three windows lighten 
all the world and all creatures, but two make darkness. Then her father took 
her and went down into the piscine, demanding her how three windows give 
more light than two. And S. Barbara answered: These three fenestres or 


windows betoken clearly the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the which 
be three persons and one very God, on whom we ought to believe and 
worship. Then he being replenished with furor, incontinent drew his sword 
to have slain her, but the holy virgin made her prayer and then marvellously 
she was taken in a stone and borne into a mountain on which two shepherds 
kept their sheep, the which saw her fly. And then her father, which pursued 
after her, went unto the shepherds and demanded after her. And that one, 
which would have preserved her, said that he had not seen her, but that 
other, which was an evil man, showed and pointed her with his finger, 
whom the holy S. Barbara cursed, and anon his sheep became locusts, and 
he consumed into a stone. And then her father took her by the hair and drew 
her down from the mountain and shut her fast in prison, and made her to be 
kept there by his servants unto the time that he had sent to the judge for to 
deliver her to the torments. And when the judge was advertised of the faith 
and belief of the maid he did her to be brought tofore him. Her father went 
with her, accompanied with his servants threatening her with his sword, and 
delivered her unto the judge, and conjured him, by the puissance of his gods 
that, he should torment her with horrible torments. Then sat the judge in 
judgment, and when he saw the great beauty of S. Barbara, he said to her: 
Now choose whether ye will spare yourself and offer to the gods, or else die 
by cruel torments. S. Barbara answered to him: I offer myself to my God, 
Jesu Christ, the which hath created heaven and earth and all other things, 
and fie on your devils, which have mouths and cannot speak, they have 
eyes, and cannot see, they have ears, and hear not, they have noses, and 
smell not, they have hands, and may not feel, and they have feet, and may 
not go, they that make them, be they made semblable to them, and all they 
that have fiance and belief in them. Then became the judge all wood and 
angry, and commanded to unclothe her and beat her with sinews of bulls, 
and frot her flesh with salt, and when she had long endured this, that her 
body was all bloody, the judge did do close her in a prison unto the time 
that he had deliberated of what torments he might make her die. And then at 
midnight descended a great light and clearness into the prison in which our 
Lord showed him to her, saying: Barbara, have confidence. and be firm and 
steadfast. for in heaven and in the earth thou shalt have great joy for thy 
passion, therefore, doubt not the judge, for I shall be with thee, and I shall 
deliver thee from all thy pains that any shall make thee suffer, and 


incontinent she was all whole. And then, when our Lord had said thus, he 
blessed her and remounted into heaven. Then S. Barbara was greatly 
rejoiced by the great comfort of our Lord. And on the morn, the judge 
commanded that she should be brought tofore him, and when she was come 
he saw that her wounds appeared not but she was all whole, and he said to 
her: Behold, Barbara, the bounty of our gods, and how much they love thee, 
for they have healed thy wounds. Then the blessed Barbara, martyr of Jesu 
Christ, answered to the judge: Thy gods be semblable to thee, without 
entendment how may they heal my wounds. They may not help themselves. 
He that healed me is Jesu Christ, the Son of God, the which will not have 
thee because thy heart is so indurate and hard with the devils. Then the 
judge, replenished of ire, commanded that she should be hanged between 
two forked trees, and that they should break her reins with staves, and burn 
her sides with burning lamps, and after he made her strongly to be beaten, 
and hurted her head with a mallet. Then S. Barbara beheld and looked 
upward to heaven, saying: Jesu Christ, that knowest the hearts of men, and 
knowest my thought, I beseech thee to Ieave me not. Then commanded the 
judge to the hangman that he should cut off with his sword her paps, and 
when they were cut off, the holy saint looked again towards heaven, saying: 
Jesu Christ, turn not thy visage from me. And when she had long endured 
this pain, the judge comnnanded that she should be led with beating through 
the streets, and the holy virgin the third time beheld the heaven, and said: 
Lord God, that coverest heaven with clouds, I pray thee to cover my body, 
to the end that it be not seen of the evil people. 

And when she had made her prayer, our Lord came over her, and sent to 
her an angel which clad her with a white vestment, and the knights led her 
unto a town called Dallasion, and there the judge commanded to slay her 
with the sword. And then her father all araged took her out of the hands of 
the judge and led her up on a mountain, and S. Barbara rejoiced her in 
hasting to receive the salary of her victory. And then when she was drawn 
thither she made her orison, saying: Lord Jesu Christ, which hast formed 
heaven and earth, I beseech thee to grant me thy grace and hear my prayer, 
that all they that have memory of thy name and my passion, I pray thee that 
thou wilt not remember their sins, for thou knowest our fragility. Then came 
there a voice down from heaven saying unto her: Come, my spouse 
Barbara, and rest in the chamber of God my Father, which is in heaven, and 


I grant to thee that thou hast required of me. And when this was said, she 
came to her father and received the end of her martyrdom with S. Julian. 
But when her father descended from the mountain, a fire from heaven 
descended on him, and consumed him in such wise ehat there could not be 
found only ashes of all his body. This blessed virgin S. Barbara received 
martyrdom with S. Julian the second nones of December. A noble man 
called Valentine buried the bodies of these two martyrs, and laid them in a 
little town in which many miracles were showed in the louing and glory of 
God Almighty. And S. Barbara, the holy martyr suffered passion in the time 
of Maximian, emperor of Rome, and Marcian the judge. Whom we pray 
and beseech to be our advocatrix unto Almighty God, that by her merits he 
bring us after this short and transitory life into his glory perdurable. Amen. 


St. Alexis 


Alexis is as much to say as going out of the law of marriage for to keep 
virginity for God’s sake, and to renounce all the pomp and riches of the 
world for to live in poverty. 

In the time that Arcadius and Honorius were emperors of Rome, there 
was in Rome a right noble lord named Euphemius which was chief and 
above all other lords about the emperors, and had under his power a 
thousand knights. He was a much just man unto all men, and also he was 
piteous and merciful unto the poor, for he had daily three tables set and 
covered for to feed the orphans, poor widows, and pilgrims, and he ate at 
the hour of noon with good and religious persons. His wife, that was named 
Aglaia, led a religious life, but because they had no child, they prayed unto 
God to send them a son that might be their heir after them of their havoir 
and goods. It was so that God heard their prayers and beheld their bounty 
and good living, and gave unto them a son, which was named Alexis, whom 
they did to be taught and enformed in all sciences and honours. After this 
they married him unto a fair damoisel which was of the lineage of the 
emperor of Rome. When the day of the espousals was come to even, Alexis, 
being in the chamber with his wife alone, began to inform and induce her to 
dread God and serve him, and were all that night together in right good 
doctrine. And finally, he gave to his wife his ring and the buckle of gold of 
his girdle, both bound in a little cloth of purple, and said to her: Fair sister, 
take this and keep it as long as it shall please our Lord God, and it shall be a 
token between us, and he give you grace to keep truly your virginity. 

After this he took of gold and silver a great sum and departed alone from 
Rome, and found a ship in which he sailed into Greece, and from thence 
went into Syria, and came to a city called Edessa, and gave there all his 
money for the love of God, and clad him in a coat, and demanded alms for 
God’s sake, like a poor man, tofore the church of our Lady, and what he had 
left of the alms above his necessity, he gave it unto others for God’s sake. 


And every Sunday he was houseled and received the sacrament; such a life 
he led long. Some of the messengers that his father had sent to seek him 
through all the parts of the world, came to seek him in the said city of 
Edessa, and gave unto him their alms, he sitting tofore the church with other 
poor people, but they knew not him. And he knew well them and thanked 
our Lord saying: I thank thee, fair Lord Jesu Christ, that vouchest safe to 
call me and to take alms in thy name of my servants, I pray thee to perform 
in me that which thou hast begun. When the messengers were returned to 
Rome, and Euphemius, his father, saw that they had not found his son, he 
laid him down upon a mattress, stretching on the earth, wailing, and said 
thus: I shall hold me here and abide till that I have tidings of my son. And 
the wife of his son Alexis said, weeping, to Euphemius: I shall not depart 
out of your house, but shall make me semblable and like to the turtle, which 
after that she hath lost her fellow will take none other but all her life after 
liveth chaste. In like wise I shall refuse all fellowship unto the time that I 
shall know where my right sweet friend is become. 

After that Alexis had done his penance by right great poverty in the said 
city and led a right holy life by the space of seventeen years, there was a 
voice heard that came from God unto the church of our Lady, and said to 
the porter: Make the man of God to enter in, for he is worthy to have the 
kingdom of heaven, and the spirit of God resteth on him. When the clerk 
could not find ne know him among other poor men, he prayed to God to 
show to him who it was, and a voice came from God and said: He sitteth 
without, tofore the entry of the church; and so the clerk found him, and 
prayed him humbly that he would come in to the church. 

When this miracle came to the knowledge of the people, and Alexis saw 
that man did to him honour and worship, anon for to eschew vain glory, he 
departed from thence and came into Greece, where he took ship and entered 
for to go into Sicily. But, as God would, there arose a great wind which 
made the ship to arrive at the port of Rome. When Alexis saw this, anon he 
said to himself: By the grace of God I will charge no man of Rome, I shall 
go to my father’s house in such wise as I shall not be known of any person. 
And when he was within Rome he met Euphemius, his father, which came 
from the palace of the emperor with a great meiny following him. And 
Alexis, his son, like a poor man ran crying and said: Sergeant of of God, 
have pity on me that am a poor pilgrim, and receive me into thine house for 


to have my sustenance of the reliefs that shall come from thy board, that 
God bless thee and have pity on thy son, which is also a pilgrim. When 
Euphemius heard speak of his son, anon his heart began to melt, and said to 
his servants: Which of you will have pity of this man and take the cure and 
charge of him, I shall deliver him from his servage and make him free, and 
shall give him of mine heritage. And anon he committed him unto one of 
his servants, and commanded that his bed should be made in a comer of the 
hall whereas comers and goers might see him. And the servant to whom 
Alexis was commanded to keep, made anon his bed under the stair and 
steps of the hall, and there he lay right like a poor wretch, and suffered 
many villainies and despises of the servants of his father, which oft-times 
cast and threw on him the washing of dishes and other filth, and did to him 
many evil turns and mocked him, but he never complained, but suffered all 
patiently for the love of God. Finally, when he had led this right holy life 
within his father’s house, in fasting, in praying and in doing penance, by the 
space of seventeen years’ and knew that he should soon die, he prayed the 
servant that kept him to give him a piece of parchment and ink, and therein 
he wrote by order all his life, and how he was married by the commandment 
of his father, and what he had said to his wife, and of the tokens of his ring 
and buckle of his girdle that he had given to her at his departing, and what 
he had suffered for God’s sake, and all this did he for to make his father to 
understand that he was his son. 

After this, when it pleased God for to show and manifest the victory of 
our Lord Jesu Christ in his servant Alexis, on a time on a Sunday after 
mass, hearing all the people in the church, there was a voice heard from 
God crying and saying as is said, Matthew, eleventh chap.: Come unto me 
ye that labour and be travailed, I shall comfort you. Of which voice all the 
people were abashed, which anon fell down unto the earth. And the voice 
said again: Seek ye the servant of God, for he prayeth for all Rome. And 
they sought him, but he was not found. 

Alexis in a moming, on a Good Friday, gave his soul unto God, and 
departed out this world, and that same day all the people assembled at S. 
Peter’s church and prayed God that he would show to them where the man 
of God might be found that prayed for Rome. And a voice was heard that 
came from God that said: Ye shall find him in the house of Euphemius. And 
the people said unto Euphemius: Why hast thou hid from us that thou hast 


such grace in thine house? And Euphemius answered: God knoweth that I 
know no thing thereof. Arcadius and Honorius that then were emperors of 
Rome, and also the pope Innocent, commanded that men should go unto 
Euphemius’s house for to enquire diligently tidings of the man of God. 
Euphemius went tofore with his servants for to make ready his house 
against the coming of the pope and emperors, and when Alexis’ wife had 
understood the cause and how a voice was heard that came from God 
saying: Seek the man of God in Euphemius’s house, anon she said to 
Euphemius: Sire, see if this poor man that ye have so long kept and 
harboured be the same man of God. I have well marked that he hath lived a 
right fair and holy life. He hath every Sunday received the sacrament of the 
altar, he hath been right religious, in fasting, in waking, and in prayer, and 
hath suffered patiently and debonairly of our servants many villainies. And 
when Euphemius had heard all this, he ran towards Alexis and found him 
dead. He discovered his visage, which shone and was bright as the face of 
an angel. And anon he returned toward the emperors and said: We have 
found the man of God that we sought, and told unto them how he had 
harboured him, and how the holy man had lived, and also how he was dead, 
and that he held a bill or letter in his hand which they might not draw out. 
Anon the emperor with the pope went to Euphemius’s house and came 
tofore the bed where Alexis lay dead, and said: How well the we be sinners, 
yet nevertheless we govern the world, and lo here is the pope the general 
father of all the church, give us the letter that thou holdest in thine hand for 
to know what is the writing of it. And the pope went tofore and took the 
letter and took it to his notary for to read, and the notary read it tofore the 
pope, the emperors and all the people, and when he came to the point that 
made mention of his father, and of his mother, and also of his wife, and that 
by the ensigns that he had given to his wife at his departing, his ring and 
buckle of his girdle wrapped in a little purple cloth, anon Euphemius fell 
down aswoon, and when he came again to himself he began to draw his hair 
and beat his breast, and fell down on the corpse of Alexis his son, and 
kissed it, weeping and crying in right great sorrow of heart, saying: Alas! 
right sweet son, wherefore hast thou made me to suffer such sorrow? Thou 
Sawest what sorrow and heaviness we had for thee; alas! why hadst thou no 
pity on us in so long time? How mightest thou suffer thy mother and thy 
father to weep so much for thee and thou sawest it well without taking pity 


on us? I supposed to have heard some time tidings of thee, and now I see 
thee lie dead in thy bed, which shouldst be my solace in mine age; alas! 
what solace may I have that see my right dear son dead ? Me were better 
die than live. When the mother of Alexis saw and heard this, she came 
running like a lioness and cried: Alas! alas ! drawing her hair in great 
sorrow, scratching her paps with her nails, saying: These paps have given 
thee suck. And when she might not come to the corpse for the foison of 
people that was come thither, she cried and said: Make room and way to 
me, sorrowful mother, that I may see my desire and my dear son that I have 
engendered and nourished. And as soon as she came to the body of her son 
she fell down on it piteously and kissed it, saying thus: Alas for sorrow! my 
dear son, the light of mine age, why hast thou made us suffer so much 
sorrow? Thou sawest thy father, and me thy sorrowful mother so oft weep 
for thee, and wouldst never make to us semblance of son. O all ye that have 
the heart of a mother, weep ye with me upon my dear son, whom I have had 
in my house seventeen years as a poor man. To whom my servants have 
done much villainy. Ah! fair son, thou hast suffered them right sweetly and 
debonairly. Alas! thou that wert my trust, my comfort and solace in mine 
old age how mightest thou hide thee from me that am thy sorrowful 
mother? who shall give to mine eyes from henceforth a fountain of tears for 
to make pain unto the sorrow of mine heart? And after this came the wife of 
Alexis in weeping, throwing herself upon the body, and with great sighs and 
heaviness said: Right sweet friend and spouse, whom long I have desired to 
see, and chastely I have to thee kept myself like a turtle that alone, without 
make, waileth and weepeth. And lo ! here is my right sweet husband whom 
I have desired to see alive, and now I see him dead; from henceforth I wot 
not in whom I shall have fiance ne hope. Certes my solace is dead, and in 
sorrow I shall be unto the death, for now forthon I am the most unhappy 
among all women, and reckoned among the sorrowful widows. And after 
these piteous complaints the people wept for the death of Alexis. The pope 
made the body to be taken up and to be put into a fere-tree and borne into 
the church. And when it was borne through the city, right great foison of 
people came against it, and said: The man of God is found that the city 
sought. Whatsomever sick body might touch the fere-tree he was anon 
healed of his malady. There was a blind man that recovered his sight, and 
lame men and others were healed. The emperor made great foison of gold 


and silver to be thrown among the people, for to make way that the fere-tree 
might pass, and thus by great labour and reverence was borne the body of S. 
Alexis unto the church of S. Boniface the glorious martyr. And there was 
the body put into a shrine much honourably, made of gold and silver, the 
seventeenth day of July, and all the people rendered thankings and laud to 
our Lord God for his great miracles, unto whom be given honour, laud, and 
glory in secula seculorum. Amen. 


St. Elizabeth 


Elizabeth is expounded and as much to say as: My God knoweth her, or she 
is said the seventh of my God, or the filling of my God. First, God knoweth 
her, for he knew her good will and proved it, and he gave to her knowledge 
of himself. Secondly, she is said seventh of God, for she had seven things in 
her; she had the seven works of mercy, or because she is now in the seventh 
age of them that rest, and to come to the eighth of the general resurrection. 
Or for the seven estates that were in her. She was in the estate of virginity, 
in the estate of marriage, in estate of widowhood, in estate of action, in 
estate of contemplation, in estate of religion, and she is now in estate 
glorious. And these seven estates be appertly contained in her legend. So 
that it may be said of her like as it is said of Nebuchadnezzar, that is to wit 
seven times be changed in her. And also she is said the filling of my God, 
for God hath filled and replenished her with the resplendour of truth, of 
sweet savour, and of the vigour of the Trinity, whereof S. Austin saith: She 
woke in the perdurability of God, she shone in the verity of God, and she 
enjoyed in the bounty of God. 

Elizabeth was daughter of the noble king of Hungary, and was of noble 
lineage, but she was more noble by her faith and religion than by her right 
noble lineage. She was right noble by example, she shone by miracle, and 
she was fair by grace of holiness, for the author of nature enhanced her in a 
manner above nature. When this holy maid was nourished in delices royal 
she renounced all childishness, and set herself all in the service of God. 
Then it appeared clearly as her tender infancy enforced in simpless, and 
began to use good customs from then forthon, and to despise the plays of 
the world, and of vanities, and flee the prosperities of the world, and always 
to profit in the honour of God. For when she was yet but five years old she 
abode so ententively in the church for to pray, that her fellows or her 
chamberers might unnethe bring her thence, and when she met any of her 
chamberers or fellows, she would follow them toward the chapel as it were 


for to play, for to have cause to enter into the church. And when she was 
entered, anon she kneeled down and lay down to the earth, howbeit that she 
knew not yet any letters; and she opened oft the psalter tofore her in the 
church for to feign that she read, because she should not be let, and that she 
should be seen occupied. And when she was with other maidens for to play, 
she considered well the manner of the game for to give always honour to 
God under occasion, and in play of rings and other games she set all her 
hope in God. And of all that she won and had of any part profit when she 
was a young maid, she gave the tenth to poor maidens, and led them 
ofttimes with her for to say paternoster or for to salute our Lady. And like 
as she grew in age by time so grew she by devotion, for she choose the 
blessed Virgin to be her lady and her advocate, and S. John the Evangelist 
to be warden of her virginity. And on a time there were schedules laid on 
the altar, and in every schedule was written the name of an apostle, and 
each of the other maidens took, at all adventure, such a schedule as happed 
to her. And she made her orison, and thrice she took the same that she 
desired, in which was written the name of S. Peter, to whom she had so 
great devotion that she never warned thing to them that demanded it in his 
name. And because that the good adventures of the world should not flatter 
her over much, she withdrew every day something of her prosperities, and 
when she took in any game any pleasure, anon she left it, and said she 
would play no more, but she would say: I leave you the remnant for God’s 
sake. She went not gladly to karols, but withdrew other maidens from them. 
She doubted always to wear jolly clothing, but she used always to have 
them honest. She had ordained to say every day a certain number of orisons 
and prayers, and if she were occupied in any manner that she might not 
perform them, but that she was constrained of her chamberers to go to her 
bed, she would there say them, waking. This holy virgin honoured all the 
solemn feasts of the year with so great reverence that she would not suffer 
her sleeves to be laced till the solemnity of the mass was accomplished, and 
she heard the office of the mass with so great reverence that when the 
gospel was read or the sacrament was lifted up, she would take off the 
brooches of gold and the adornments of her head, as circles or chaplets, and 
lay them down. 

And when she had kept in innocence the degree of virginity, she was 
constrained to enter into the degree of marriage, for her father constrained 


her thereto, because she should bring forth fruit. And howbeit that she 
would not have been married, yet she durst not gainsay the commandment 
of her father. Then she avowed in the hands of Master Conrad, which was a 
good man and her confessor, and promised that if her husband died and she 
overlived him, that she would keep perpetual continence. Then was she 
married to the landgrave of Thuringia, like as the divine purveyance had 
ordained because she should bring much people to the love of our Lord, and 
teach the rude people. And howbeit she changed her estate, yet she changed 
not her will in her thought, and she was of great humility and of great 
devotion to God, and was towards herself of great abstinence and of great 
mercy. She was of so right ardent desire of prayer that she oft went sooner 
to the church than her meiny, to the end that by her prayers secret she might 
impetre and get grace of God. She arose oft by night for to make her 
prayers, and her husband would pray her that she would lie and rest her a 
little. She had ordained that one of her women, which was more familiar 
with her than another, that if peradventure she were overtaken with sleep, 
that she should take her by the foot, for to awake her, and on a time she 
supposed to have taken her lady by the foot, and took her husband’s foot, 
which suddenly awoke, and would know wherefore she did so, and then she 
told to him all the case, and when he knew it, he let it pass and suffered it 
peaceably. And because she would render good sacrifice to God of her 
prayers, she wetted oft her body with abundance of tears, and let them flow 
out of her eyes gladly without changing of semblance, so that oft she wept 
with great sorrow, and she yet enjoyed in God. She was of so great humility 
that, for the love of God, she laid in her lap a man horribly sick, which had 
his visage stinking like carrion, and she share off the ordure and filth of his 
head, and washed it, whereof her chamberers loathed and laughed her to 
scorn. And she would in rogation time follow the procession barefoot and 
without linen smock, and at the preaching she would sit among the poor 
people. She would not array her with precious stones, as others, on the day 
of Purification of our Lady, ne wear rich vesture of gold, but after the 
ensample of the Blessed Virgin Mary, she bare her son in her arms and a 
lamb and a candle, and offered it up humbly. And by that she showed that 
the pomp and bobance of the world should be eschewed, and that she 
conformed her unto the Virgin Mary; and when she came home she gave to 
some poor women the clothes in which she went to church. She was of so 


great humility that by the consenting of her husband she submitted herself 
in the obedience of Master Conrad, a poor man and a small, but he was of 
noble science and perfect religion, and she did with joy and reverence that 
which he commanded, for to have the merit of obedience, like as God was 
obedient unto the death. On a time it happed that she was called for to go to 
his preaching, and the marquis of Messence came upon her by whom she 
was let, and might not go thither. Wherefore he held him evil apaid, and 
would not release her obedience till that she was despoiled to her smock, 
with some of her chamberers which were culpable, and that he had strongly 
beaten them. She did so great abstinence, that at the table of her husband, 
among the divers meats that were there, she would not eat but bread. She 
took so great rigour on herself that she waxed lean. For Master Conrad 
defended her that she should not touch the meats of her husband of which 
she should not have a whole conscience. And she kept this commandment 
with so great diligence, that when others abounded in delices she ate with 
her chamberers gross meats. On a time when she had sore travelled in 
going, there were brought to her and to her husband divers meats, and were 
supposed not well gotten of good and just labour, wherefore she refused 
them and took her refection of a hard brown loaf tempered with water, and 
for this cause her husband assigned a pension to her, by which she and her 
chamberers consented for to live by, and her husband suffered all in 
patience, and said he would gladly do so if he doubted not to anger his 
meiny. And she, that was in sovereign glory, desired the estate of sovereign 
poverty, to the end that the world should have nothing in her, and that she 
should be poor like as Jesu Christ had been. And when she was alone with 
her chamberers, she would clothe her with poor vestments and vile, and set 
a poor veil upon her head and said: Thus shall I go when I shall come to the 
estate of poverty. And though she did abstinence, yet was she liberal to the 
poor, so that she might not suffer that any had misease, but gave to them all 
largely. She entended with all her power to the seven works of mercy. 

She gave on a time to a poor woman a right good vesture, and when this 
poor woman saw that she had so noble a gift, she had so great joy that she 
fell down as dead, and when the blessed Elizabeth saw that, she was sorry 
that she had given to her so noble a gift, and doubted that she was the cause 
of her death, and prayed for her, and anon she arose all whole. And she span 
oft wool with her chamberers and made thereof cloth, so that of her proper 


labour that she gave to the church, she received glorious fruit, and gave 
good ensample unto others. 

On a time when her husband the landgrave was gone to the court of the 
emperor, which was then at Cremona, she assembled in a garner all the 
wheat of the year, and administered part to every each that came from all 
parts, and that time was great dearth in the country, and oft when she lacked 
money she sold off her adornments for to give to the poor people, but for all 
that she gave, the garners minished not ne lessed. She did do make a great 
house under the castle, where she received and nourished great multitude of 
poor people, and visited them every day, and she left not to visit them for 
any sickness ne malady that they had, but she washed and wiped them with 
her own hands, howbeit that her chamberers would not suffer it. And yet 
moreover then she did do nourish in her house poor women’s children so 
sweetly, that they all called her mother. She did do make sepultures for poor 
people, and went devoutly unto the death of them, and would bury them 
with her own hands in the clothes that she had made, and ofttimes brought 
the sheet wherein she lay for to wind the dead bodies therein, and was at the 
death of them much devoutly. 

And among these things the devotion of her husband was much to be 
praised, for how well he was occupied in his other things, nevertheless he 
was devout in the service of God, and because he might not himself entend 
personally unto his things, he gave full power to his wife in all that should 
be to the honour or to the health of their souls. 

And the blessed S. Elizabeth had great desire that her husband should 
employ his puissance to defend the faith of God, and advised him, by 
debonair admonishments, that he should go visit the holy land and thither 
he went, and when he was there, this devout and noble prince, full of faith 
and of devotion rendered his spirit unto Almighty God, and so died, 
receiving the glorious fruit of his works, and then she received with 
devotion the state of widowhood. And when the death of her husband was 
published and known through all Thuringia, some of the vassals of her 
husband held her for a fool and wastrels of her goods, and threw her out of 
her heritage. And because her patience were more clear and that she had the 
poverty that she long desired, she went then by night into the house of a 
taverner in the place where the pots lay, and gave great thankings to God. 
And at the hour of matins she came into the house of the friars minor, and 


prayed them that they would give laud and thankings to God for her 
tribulation. 

And the day following, she came with her little children to a place and 
into the house of one her enemy, and then was delivered to her a strait place 
for to dwell in. And when she saw that she was much grieved of the host 
and hostess, then she saluted the walls and said: I should gladly salute the 
men, but I find them not. And thus she being constrained by necessity, she 
sent her small children here and there for to be nourished in divers places, 
and returned herself into the first place. And as she went, there was a strait 
way upon stones and a deep mire under, and full of filth; and as she passed 
she met an old woman to whom she had done much good tofore, and this 
old woman would give her no way, so that she fell in the deep mire and 
filth, and then she arose and scraped her vesture and laughed. 

And after this, one, her aunt, had great pity of her, and sent her wisely to 
her uncle, bishop of Bamberg, which received her much honestly, and 
retained her in entent to marry her again. And when her chamberers heard 
thereof; which had vowed continence with her, they were passing wrath and 
wept, and she comforted them and said: I trust in our Lord, for the love of 
whom I have vowed continence perdurable, that he shall keep me in my 
purpose and shall take away all violence and shall corrupt all counsel 
human; and if mine uncle would marry me to any man I shall withstand it to 
my power and shall gainsay it with words. And if I may not so escape I 
shall cut off my nose so that every man shall hate me for my loathliness. 
And then the bishop did do lead her in a castle against her will, for to abide 
there till that some man should demand to have her in marriage. And she 
commended to our Lord her chastity, all weeping. And then our Lord 
ordained that the bones of her husband should be brought from over sea, 
and then the bishop made her to come and go devoutly to meet the bones of 
her husband. And then the bones were received of the bishop with right 
great honour, and of her with great devotion, and weepings of tears. And 
then she said to our Lord: Sire, I render to thee graces and thankings of this, 
that I may receive the bones of my sweet husband, and that thou hast 
vouchsaufed to comfort me, poor caitiff. Sire, I loved him much which 
loved thee, and Lord, for the love of thee I suffered well his presence. And I 
sent him unto the help of the holy land, and I call thee to witness that 
howbeit that it were a delectable thing to me to live yet with him, so that he 


were poor and I also a poor beggar through the world; but that against thy 
will I would not buy him again with a hair, and I would not return again to 
temporal life. Lord, I commend me and him into thy grace. And then she 
clad her with habit religious and kept perpetual continence after the death of 
her husband, and obedience performed. She took wilful poverty, and her 
clothing was coarse and vile. She wore a russet mantle, her gown of another 
foul colour, the sleeves of her coat were broken, and amended with pieces 
of other colour. 

Her father, king of Hungary, when he heard that his daughter was come to 
the estate of poverty, he sent an earl to her for to bring her to her father, and 
when the earl saw her sit in such a habit and spinning, he cried for sorrow, 
and said there was never king’s daughter that ware such a habit ne seen 
spinning wool. And when he had done his message and desired to have 
brought her to her father, she in no wise would accord to it, but had liefer to 
be needy among the poor people than to abound in great riches with rich 
people, to the end that she should not be empeshed, but that her will and 
mind should be always in our Lord. And she prayed our Lord that he would 
give to her grace to despise all earthly things and take away from her heart 
the love of her children, and to be firm and constant against the 
persecutions. And when she had accomplished her prayer she heard our 
Lord saying: Thy prayer is heard. And said she to her chamberers: Our Lord 
hath heard my voice, for I repute all earthly things as dung and filth, and set 
no more by mine own children than I do by other men’s and my neighbours, 
ne I love none other thing but our Lord. Master Conrad did to her oft things 
contrary and grievous, and such things as he saw that she loved, that 
removed he and took away from her company. And took from her two 
maidens, her chamberers, beloved among all others, and had been nourished 
with her from her childhood. And this holy man did this for to break her 
will, so that she should set all love in our Lord, and to the end that she 
should not remember her first glory. In all these things she was hasty for to 
obey, and constant to suffer, that by patience she might possess her soul, 
and by obedience to be made fair and ennobled. She said: If I, only for 
God’s sake, dread so much a man mortal, how much more ought I to dread 
and doubt the heavenly judge. Therefore I make obedience to Master 
Conrad, a poor man and a beggar, and not to a rich bishop, because I would 
put away from me all occasion of temporal comfort. On a time because she 


went into a cloister of nuns, which prayed her diligently for to visit them, 
without licence of her master, he beat her so sore therefor that the strokes 
appeared in her three weeks after, by which she showed to our Lord that her 
obedience was more pleasing than the offering of a thousand hosties. Better 
is obedience than sacrifice. She was of so great humility that she would 
suffer in no wise that her chamberers should call her lady, but that they 
should speak and say to her as to the lowest and least of them. She washed 
otherwhile the dishes and the vessel of the kitchen, and she hid her 
otherwhile that the chamberers should not let her, and she would say: If I 
could find another life more despised I would have taken it; she chose the 
best. She had a special grace to weep abundantly tears, for to see celestial 
visions, and for to inflame the hearts of others to the love of God. 

On a day of the holy Lent she was in the church and she beheld 
ententively the altar like as she had been in the presence divine, and there 
she was comforted by revelation divine. And then she returned to her house 
and prophesied of herself that she should see Jesu Christ in heaven: and 
anon as she lay down for feebleness in the lap of her chamberer, she began 
to look up into heaven, and she was so glad that she began debonairly to 
laugh, and when she had been long joyful she was suddenly turned into 
weeping, and then she looked up to heavenward again, and anon she 
returned into her first joy; and when she closed her eyes she began to weep, 
and in this manner she abode till compline, and had divine visions, and then 
she was still a while, and said thus after: Lord, wilt thou be with me, and I 
with thee, ne I will not depart from thee. After these things the chamberers 
desired her to tell to them why she had so laughed and wept, and she said: I 
have seen heaven open and Jesu Christ which inclined him debonairly to 
me, and I was glad of the vision and wept for to depart from it, and he said 
to me: If thou wilt be with me, I shall be with thee, and I answered like as 
ye heard. Her prayer was of so great ardour that she drew others to good 
living. 

On a time she saw a young man, and she called him to her, and said to 
him: Thou livest dissolutely, and thou oughtest to serve God, wilt thou that 
I pray for thee? He said: I will well and require it of you desirously. And 
then she prayed for him, and the young man also prayed for himself, and 
anon the young man began to cry: Cease ye, lady, and leave off, but she 
prayed always more ententively, and he began to cry: Cease! lady, cease! 


for I begin to fail and am all burnt, and he was esprised with so great heat 
that he sweat and fled, as he had been from himself, so that many ran, 
which despoiled him for his great heat, and they themselves might unnethe 
suffer the heat of him. And when she had accomplished her prayer the 
young man left his heat, and came again to himself, and by the grace that 
was given to him he entered into the order of the friars minor, and when he 
had taken the habit of religion she prayed for him so affectuously that by 
her fervent prayers she made him that so bumed to be cold, and left his 
dissolute life and took upon him a ghostly and spiritual life. And then this 
blessed Elizabeth received the habit of religion and put herself diligently to 
the works of mercy, for she received for her dower two hundred marks, 
whereof she gave a part to poor people, and of that other part she made a 
hospital, and therefore she was called a wasteress and a fool, which all she 
suffered joyously. And when she had made this hospital she became herself 
as an humble chamberer in the service of the poor people, and she bare her 
so humbly in that service, that by night she bare the sick men between her 
arms for to let them do their necessities, and brought them again, and made 
clean their clothes and sheets that were foul. She brought the mesels abed, 
and washed their sores and did all that longed to a hospitaller. And when 
she had no poor man she would spin wool which was sent to her from an 
abbey, and such as she gat whereof she gave to the poor people, and when 
she had been in much poverty she received five hundred marks of her 
dowry, which she gave unto the poor much ordinately. And then she made 
an ordinance that whosomever removed his place in prejudice of another 
when she gave her alms, should have his hair cut off or shorn. Then came a 
maid named Radegonde, which shone by the beauty of her hair, and passed 
by, not for to have alms, but for to visit her sister which was sick, and she 
commanded anon that her hair should be cut off, and she wept and gainsaid 
it. And there was a man which said that she was innocent. Then S. Elizabeth 
said: Then at the least, said she, she shall swear that she shall no more, 
because of her hair, go to dances ne karols, ne haunt such vanities. And S. 
Elizabeth demanded of her if ever she was disposed or were in purpose to 
use the way of health, and she answered that if she had not had that fair 
hair, she had long since taken the habit of religion. And she said: I had liefer 
that thou shouldest lose thine hair than my son were made emperor. And 


then anon the maid took habit of religion with S. Elizabeth, and finished her 
life laudably. 

When the time approached that God had ordained, that she which had 
despised the reign mortal should have the reign of angels, she lay sick of the 
fevers and turned her to the wall, and they that were there heard her put out 
a sweet melody; and when one of the chamberers had enquired of her what 
it was, she answered and said: A bird came between me and the wall and 
sang so sweetly that it provoked me to sing with it. She was always in her 
malady glad and jocund, and ne ceased of prayer. The last day tofore her 
departing, she said to her chamberers: What will ye do if the devil come to 
you? And after a little while she cried with a high voice: Flee ! flee! flee ! 
like as she had chased away the devil, and after, she said: The midnight 
approacheth in which Jesu Christ was born; it is now time that God call his 
friends to his heavenly weddings. And thus, the year of our Lord twelve 
hundred and thirty-one, she gave up her spirit and slept in our Lord, and 
though the body lay four days unburied, yet came there no stench from it, 
but a sweet odour aromatic came, which refreshed all them that were there. 
Then there was heard and seen a multitude of birds, so many that there hath 
not been seen the like tofore, over the church, and began a song of right 
great melody, like as it had been the obsequies of her, and their song was: 
Regnum mundi, which is sung in the praising of virgins. There was a great 
cry of poor people for her and much devotion of people, so that some took a 
hair of her head, and some a part of her clothes, which they kept for great 
relics. And then her body was put in a monument, which after was found to 
redound in oil, and many fair miracles were showed at her tomb after her 
death. It was well showed in the dying of S. Elizabeth of what holiness she 
was, as well in the modulation of the bird as in the expulsion of the devil. 
That bird that was between her and the wall, and provoked her to sing, is 
supposed to be her good angel, which was deputed to her, and brought her 
tidings that she should go to the everlasting joy, and in like wise is showed 
to cursed men otherwhile their everlasting damnation. 

In the parts of Saxony there was a monk that hight Henry, which was 
fallen in so great a sickness that he cried and would suffer no creature to 
have rest about him in the house. On a night appeared to him an honourable 
lady clad in white, which advised him that he should vow him to S. 
Elizabeth if he would have his health, and the next night she appeared to 


him in like wise, and then by the counsel of his abbot he made the vow. The 
third night she appeared to him again and made the sign of the cross upon 
him, and he then received anon full health and was perfectly whole. And 
when the abbot and the prior came to him, they were greatly amarvelled and 
doubted much the accomplishment of the avow, and the prior said that, 
ofttimes under the likeness of good cometh illusion of the fiend, and 
counselled him to be confessed of his avow. And the night following the 
Same person appeared unto him and said: Thou shalt be always sick till thou 
hast accomplished and fulfilled thine avow, and anon his infirmity took him 
again and would not leave him. And afterwards, by the licence given of his 
abbot, he accomplished his avow and was made all whole. 

There was a maid demanded drink of a servant of her father’s, and she 
gave her drink and said: The devil mayst thou drink, and she drank, and her 
seemed that fire entered into her body. Then began she to cry and her belly 
to swell like to a barrel, so that each man saw that she was demoniac, and 
she was two years in that estate, and after was brought into the tomb of S. 
Elizabeth, and was made perfectly whole and was delivered of the fiend. 

There was one Herman, a man of the diocese of Cologne, which was 
holden in prison, and he called with great devotion S. Elizabeth unto his 
help, and the night following she appeared to him and comforted him. And 
on the morn sentence was given against him that he should be hanged, and 
the judge gave licence to his friends to take him down off the gallows, and 
they bare him away all dead and began to pray S. Elizabeth for hirn, and 
anon he arose from death to life tofore them all. 

A child of four years old was fallen into a pit and drowned, and a man 
came for to take water and espied the dead child, and he was drawn out, and 
then they vowed him to S. Elizabeth, and he was anon re-established to his 
first life and health. 

There was one Frederick, a mariner, which was conning in swimming, 
and on a time baigned him in a water, and he mocked a poor man which S. 
Elizabeth had enlumined, and given again to him his sight. And the poor 
man said: This holy lady which hath healed me will avenge me on thee, so 
that thou shalt never come out of the water but dead, and anon the swimmer 
lost all his strength and might not help himself but sank down to the bottom 
like a stone, and was drowned, and then was drawn out of the water, and 


forthwith some of his friends avowed him to S. Elizabeth and she gave to 
him his life again. 

There was a man named Dietrich which was grievously vexed in his 
knees and in his thighs, so that he might not go, and he avowed that he 
should go to the tomb of S. Elizabeth, and was eight days on going thither, 
and abode there a month, and had no remedy, and went again to his house, 
and then he saw in his sleep a woman spring water on him, and awoke 
withal and was angry, and said to her: Wherefore hast thou awaked me and 
cast water on me? And then she said: I have wet thee, and this wetting shall 
do to thee profit and ease, and then anon he arose all whole and gave 
thankings to God and to S. Elizabeth. Then let us pray to her that she pray 
for us, for such things as shall be for the most profit of our souls. Amen. 


St. Edmund, Confessor 


S. Edmund the confessor and bishop, which resteth at Pounteney in France, 
was born in England in the town of Abingdon. His mother was Mabel the 
rich, and she was right holy, both wife and widow. And this said S. 
Edmund, her son, was born on S. Edmund’s day, the king and martyr, and in 
his birth no cloth was fouled by him. And he was born in the first springing 
of the day, and lay all that day till night as he had been dead, so that the 
midwife would have had him buried. But his mother said: Nay; and soon 
after he revived and was borne to church and christened and named 
Edmund, because he was born on S Edmund’s day, and as he grew in age so 
increased he in virtues. He had a brother named Robert, and the mother set 
them both to school; also she had two daughters, that one was named Mary, 
and that other Alice, which were both made nuns at Catesby in 
Northamptonshire by the labour of their brother Edmund. And the mother 
gave to them gifts to fast the Friday, and drew them to virtuous and holy 
living by gifts and fair behests, so that when they came to more perfect age 
it grieved them not. Their mother ware hard hair for our Lady’s love, and 
led her life in great penance and daily laboured. And on a time as she put 
out wool for to spin, she delivered so much for the pound that the spinners 
might not live thereby, which complained thereof to her son Edmund, and 
he took the yarn that was spun for a pound and raked it in the fire, and a 
certain time after he took it out of the fire, and the just pound was not hurt 
ne lessed, but as much as was more than a pound was wasted and burnt by 
the fire. And when she saw this she repented her greatly and did so never 
more after. After this she sent her two sons to Paris to school, and delivered 
to them money for their costs and school hire, and also two shirts of hair, 
and prayed them for God’s love and hers that they would wear those shirts 
once or twice in the week, and they should lack nothing needful to them, 
and they granted gladly to do after their mother’s desire, insomuch that 
within a while, of custom they ware the hair every day, and lay therein 


every night. This was a blessed mother that so virtuously brought forth her 
children, and in short time S. Edmund increased so greatly in virtue that 
every man had joy of him, giving laud to God thereof. And on a day as his 
fellows and he went to play, he left their fellowships and went alone into a 
meadow, and under a hedge he said his devotions. And suddenly there 
appeared tofore him a fair child in white clothing which said: Hail! fellow, 
that goest alone. And S. Edmund, being abashed, marvelled from whence 
this child came, to whom the child said: Edmund, knowest thou not me? 
And he said: Nay, I am thy fellow in the school, and in all where thou goest 
I am ever on thy right side, and yet thou knowest me not, but look in my 
forehead and there thou shalt find my name written. And then Edmund 
looked in his forehead and saw written therein with letters of gold, Jesus 
Nazarenus rex Judeorum. And then the child said: Dread thee not, Edmund, 
for I am Jesu Christ thy Lord, and I shall be thy defender here whilst thou 
livest. And then Edmund fell down, meekly thanking God of his great 
mercy and goodness. And then our Lord taught him to say when he shall go 
to his bed, or arise, and bless him with this prayer: Jesus Nazarenus rex 
Judeorum, Filius Dei miserere mei, in remembrance of my passion, and the 
devil shall never have power to overcome thee. And then anon this child 
vanished away. And S. Edmund thanked humbly our Lord that it pleased to 
him to show him in this manner, and ever after both evening and morning, 
he used continually to bless him with that holy prayer to his life’s end, and 
did much penance ever after for God’s sake. And when he had continued at 
school a long time at Paris, he came home and went to Oxenford to school. 
And always in this time he was chaste in his living and a clean virgin, in 
will and deed, and never consented to the sin of the flesh. And on a day he 
made his prayers devoutly before an image of our Lady, and he put a ring 
upon her finger, and promised to her faithfully never to have other wife but 
only her during his life, and humbly greeted our Lady with these four 
words: Ave Maria gratia plena, which words were written on the said ring. 
And his host had a daughter that laboured greatly to make S. Edmund to 
sin with her fleshly, and long time he put her off, and she laboured so sore 
that at the last he granted her to come to his bed, and then she was right 
glad, and she espied her time and came to his chamber, and anon made her 
ready to come to his bed, and she stood naked tofore him. And then he took 
a sharp rod and beat the maid, that the blood ran down on every side of her 


body, and said to her: Thus thou shalt learn to release thy soul from the foul 
lusts of thy flesh. And so with beating he put away all her foul lust, and 
ever after she lived a clean virgin unto her life’s end. And soon after, the 
good mother sent for Edmund and her other children, for she knew that she 
should shortly pass out of this world, and charged Edmund to see that his 
brother and sisters should be well guided, and after she gave to them her 
blessing and departed out of this world, and is buried at Abingdon in S. 
Nicholas’ Church in a tomb of marble before the rood, where is written: 
Here lieth Mabel, flower of widows. And after, S. Edmund did do make a 
chapel at Catesby, in which both his sisters were buried, and one of them 
was prioress of the place ere she died, and was a holy woman for whom 
God showed many miracles. And S. Edmund dwelled long after at 
Oxenford, living a holy life and ware a shirt of hair full of hard knots, and a 
breech of the same, and the knots stuck in the flesh that it made his body to 
bleed, and he bound the shirt to his body with a cord so strait that unnethe 
he might bow his body. 

And on a time when his shirt of hair was right foul he took it to his 
servant for to burn in the fire, but the fire might not perish ne hurt it. Then 
his servant took it out of the fire, and bound a stone thereto and threw it into 
a pond, and told his master that he had burnt it. S. Edmund and his fellows, 
on a day as they came from Lewkenor to Abingdon, saw in a valley many 
black fowls like crows or ravens, among whorn was one which was all to- 
rent and torn with the other black birds, and threw him from one to another 
that it was a piteous sight to see, and they that accompanied S. Edmund 
were almost from themselves for fear of the sight. But then S. Edmund 
comforted them and said to them what it meant, he said that these be 
wicked fiends of hell that bear with them a man’s soul, which died right 
now at Chalgrove, which soul is damned for his wicked living, and then he 
and his fellows went to Chalgrove and found all things as he had said. S. 
Edmund was accustomed to say every day unto our Lady and S. John the 
Evangelist the prayer: O intemerata, and on day, for certain business that he 
had, he forgat it and said it not. Wherefore S. John appeared to him in a 
ghastful manner, blaming him greatly for that he had not said it, and after 
that he said it every day unto his life’s end. 

And after this as he sat in a night in his study, labouring in divers of the 
seven sciences, the spirit of his mother appeared to him in a vision, and 


charged him to leave to study in particular sciences, but that he should from 
then forthon labour in divinity only, for that was the will of God, and he 
hath sent to thee word by me, and this said, she vanished away. And ever 
after he laboured in divinity so that he profited therein marvellously, so that 
men wondered of his conning; and when he read divinity in schools, his 
scholars and hearers profited more in one day than they did of other men’s 
teaching a whole week. And many of his scholars by his teaching and 
ensample of living, forsook the world and became religious men. And on a 
day he came to the school for to dispute of the blessed Trinity, and was 
there ere any of his scholars came, and fell in slumbering, sitting in his 
chair, and a white dove brought him the body of our Lord and put it into his 
mouth, and the dove ascended up into heaven again, and ever after S. 
Edmund thought that the sweet savour of our Lord’s flesh was in his mouth, 
by which he knew great privities of our Lord in heaven, for he passed all 
the doctors in Oxenford in conning, for he spake more like an angel than a 
man, and in all his lessons he remembered ever our Lord’s passion. And in 
a night as he studied long in his books, suddenly he fell asleep and forgat to 
bless him and to think on the passion of our Lord, and anon the devil lay so 
heavy on him that he might not bless him with neither hand, and wist not 
what to do, but through the grace of God he remembered his blessed 
passion, and then the fiend had no more power, but fell down from him 
anon. And S. Edmund then charged the fiend by the virtue of our Lord’s 
passion, to tell to him how he should best defend him, that he should have 
no power over him, and then the fiend answered and said: The 
remembrance of the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ, for when any man 
remembreth the passion of Jesu Christ, I have no power over them. And 
ever after S. Edmund had full great devotion to the passion of our Lord Jesu 
Christ, and was continually in holy prayers and meditations, for all the 
delights of the world were but heaviness to him. He was a man of great 
alms, and often preached and edified the people, and all the people had 
great devotion to hear him. In that time the pope sent out a crusade against 
the Turks and miscreants into England, and this holy man, Edmund, was 
chosen to publish it through the realm, and he stirred much people to 
receive the crusade, and to go to the Holy Land to fight agamst the enemies 
of God. And as a young man came with others for to receive the cross, a 
woman that loved him letted him of his purpose, and drew him away from 


thence with her hands, and anon her hands were made stiff and hard as a 
board, and also crooked. And then she made great sorrow, and cried God 
mercy full meekly, and prayed S. Edmund to pray for her to our Lord, and 
he said to her: Woman, wilt thou take the cross? And she said: Yea, sir, full 
fain, and then she received it and anon was made perfectly whole, and she 
thanked God and S. Edmund; and for this miracle much the more people 
took the cross. 

In a time as this holy man preached at Oxenford in the churchyard of All 
Hallows, and much people being there to hear him, suddenly the weather 
changed, and waxed all dark in such wise that the people were aghast and 
afeard, and began fast to flee away from the sermon. And this holy man 
said to the people: Abide ye still here, for the power of God is stronger than 
the fiend’s power, for this he doeth for envy to distrouble God’s words. And 
then S. Edmund lift up his hands and his mind to Almighty God, and 
besought him of his mercy and grace; and when he had ended his orison 
and his prayer, the weather began to withdraw by that other side of the 
churchyard, and all they that abode still and moved not, but heard the 
preaching, had not one drop of rain, and they that went away from the 
preaching were through wet, for there fell so much rain in the high street 
that men might not go ne ride therein, wherefore the people thanked God 
and his holy saint for this miracle. And at Winchester another time, as he 
preached, there was showed a like miracle, for there he chased away such a 
dark weather by his holy prayer. After, for his blessed living he was chosen 
to be a high canon of Salisbury, and by the chapter was made common 
treasurer, where he lived full blessedly in giving alms largely unto the poor 
people, insomuch that unnethe he kept anything for himself, for which 
cause he went to the abbey of Stanley, and sojourned there till his rents 
came in. And the abbot, named Master Stephen Lexington,was sometime 
his scholar in Oxenford. He was a man of great abstinence, and ate so little 
meat that men wondered whereby he lived. He ate but seldom flesh. From 
Shrovetide till Easter he would eat nothing that suffered death, ne in Advent 
he ate never but Lent meat, and when the archbishop of Canterbury was 
dead, he was elected and chosen by all the convent to be their bishop, which 
election was sent to him by three messengers to Salisbury. 

But then he was at Calne, which was a prebend of his, and was solitary in 
his chamber, alone in his prayers, and one of his chaplains came to him and 


told to him that he was chosen to be archbishop of Canterbury and that the 
messengers were come to him for the same cause. But S. Edmund was 
nothing glad of the tidings, and then the messengers came and did their 
message and delivered to him letters which he read and understood, and 
after, said to the messengers: I thank you of your labour and good will, but I 
am nothing glad of these tidings; notwithstanding I will go to Sahsbury and 
take counsel of my fellows in this matter. And anon as he was come he laid 
tofore the whole chapter this matter and showed to them; his letters, and all 
the chapter advised him to take it upon him. And he, always excusing him, 
refused it to his power; but at last the bishop of Salisbury, with the chapter, 
commanded him by virtue of obedience that he should take it on him, and 
then he humbly, sore weeping, agreed to receive it. And forthwith they led 
him to the high altar and sang devoutly: Te Deum laudamus, and all the 
while this holy man wept full bitterly and shed many a tear, and prayed 
devoutly to our Lord to have mercy on him, and besought our blessed Lady 
and S. John Evangelist to pray for him and to help him in his need. And 
then after he was brought to Canterbury and there in time and space was 
consecrated, and stalled into the see of the archbishop, and so ruled the 
church of England that all men spake good of him. And he did great 
penance and gave great alms to poor people. 

And on a time a poor tenant of his died, and the bailiff took his best beast 
for a mortuary, and then the poor widow which had lost her husband, and 
also her best beast, came to this holy man, S. Edmund, and complained to 
him of her great poverty and prayed him for the love of God that he would 
give her again her beast. And he said: Ye know well that the chief lord must 
have the best beast, but if so be that I deliver to thee again this beast, wilt 
thou keep him well to my behoof till I ask him again another time ? To 
whom she said: Yea, sir, with a good will to your pleasure, or else God 
defend, and pray for you also that ye vouchsafe to do so much grace to me a 
poor wretch. And then he commanded his bailiff to deliver it to her and she 
kept it after to her life’s end. This holy man was merciful to poor people 
and full truly to his power maintained all the right of holy church. And the 
devil, having ever envy on good works, set a debate between the king and 
him, which was Henry II. son of king John, which desired certain points 
against the liberties of holy church. But this good archbishop withstood him 
to his power, and prayed the king to spare holy church for the love of God, 


and maintain them as he was bounden and had promised. But the king 
would not hear him, but expressly did certain things against the right of the 
church and menaced greatly S. Edmund. And when S. Edmund saw the 
king so cruel against the church he spake sharply unto the king, and at the 
last executed the censures against them that vexed it, and cursed them that 
took away the liberties of it. And when the king heard of this cursing he 
was greatly moved against S. Edmund, howbeit this holy man was firm and 
constant in his holy purpose, which was ready to put his life in jeopardy for 
the right of the church. And S. Thomas of Canterbury appeared to him, and 
bade him to maintain and hold the right of the church to his power, and 
rather to suffer death than to lese any of the liberties and franchises of holy 
church, like as he did. And after that S. Edmund was more bold to abide 
and maintain the liberties of the church. And he taking ensample of S. 
Thomas, how he went into France to the end that the king should be better 
disposed, and in likewise did S. Edmund, and went over sea, trusting to God 
that the king would better be disposed and forsake his opinions; and was in 
the abbey of Pounteney in high France six years, praying for the good state 
of the church of England and lived there so holy and perfect a life that every 
man had joy of him. And in short time after, he became sick and feeble, and 
his friends counselled him to remove thence, and then he departed and went 
to a place called Soly, which is twenty miles thence, but the monks of 
Pounteney made great sorrow for his departing. But he comforted them and 
said: I promise you to be with you at S. Edmund’s day, king and martyr. 
And as he came into Soly he waxed so sick that he knew well that he should 
hastily depart out of this world, and then he desired to receive the 
Sacraments of the church, which, when he had received with great 
reverence, he passed out of this life unto our Lord, full of virtues, in the 
year of our Lord twelve hundred and forty. And from the town of Soly he 
was brought again to Pounteney upon S. Edmund’s day, king and martyr, 
and where he might not keep his promise alive, he performed it when he 
was dead. And the monks of Pounteney received him worshipfully and 
buried him solemnly, and afterwards, for the great miracles that God 
showed for him there, his bones were taken up and laid in a worshipful 
shrine tofore the high altar in the said abbey, where our Lord hath showed 
many a fair miracle for his holy servant S. Edmund. Then let us devoutly 


pray to Almighty God that by the merits of this holy man S. Edmund he 
have mercy on us and pardon us our sins. Amen. 


St. Hugh, Bishop and Confessor 


S. Hugh, of holy remembrance, was sometime bishop of Lincoln. He was 
born of the utterest parts of Burgundy, not far from the Alps, otherwise 
called the mountains, and was of noble parentage and lineage, for he came 
of the knights. And this holy man when he was young and tender of age he 
was set to school, and when he was ten years old he was put into a 
monastery for to learn the rules of discipline, and there was made and 
professed a canon-regular, wherein he lived so devoutly that when he was 
fifteen years old he was deputed for to be prior of a certain cell and he ruled 
it in such wise that all thing that was under his governance prospered as 
well in spiritual things as in temporal things. After this he thought adaunt 
and put his flesh to more penance, and by the disposition of our Lord he 
entered into the order of Charterhouse, where he was received, and was 
there so virtuous in his living, that among the strangers he was so friendly 
and so well beloved that after a little while he was made procurator of the 
house. In that time Henry, king of England, did do build and founded a 
house of Charterhouse in England, wherefore he sent into Burgundy to the 
Charterhouse for to have one of them to have the governance and rule of it, 
and at the great instance and the prayer of the king unnethe could he get this 
said S. Hugh, but at the last by the commandment of his overest, and 
request of the king, he was sent into the realm of England, and there made 
procurator of the same house, and there lived a holy and devout life as he 
did tofore. that he stood so in the king’s grace that the king named him to be 
bishop of Lincoln, and was elected by the chapter of the canons of Lincoln, 
which bishopric the king had holden long in his hands. And was called 
thereto by the said chapter, and the bishopric to him presented, which 
dignity he utterly refused and said plainly that in no wise that he would not 
receive any pontifical dignity without assent and also commandment of the 
prior of the Charterhouse, which was consented. And also, the whole 
election of the chapter of Lincoln to him declared, he took upon him the 


office and was sacred bishop of Lincoln. And the next night after, he heard 
a voice saying to him: Thou art gone out into the health of thy people. And 
after this he withstood mightily the power of wood people that entended to 
hurt the privilege of the church, and put his body in peril, like as he had 
despised it, for to bring the church from servitude, and recovered many 
droits and rights which had been taken away from the church. This holy 
man made many good statutes and ordinances in his diocese, and went and 
visited the churches and places of his cure and charge, and lived a holy life. 
And he would visit the houses of lepers and lazars, and was wont oft to 
enter into their houses, and by his commandment the women were departed 
from the men. And all the men that were foul and deformed in their visage, 
he would kiss of humility. And there was at that time in the church of 
Lincoln, an honourable man, a canon named William, which was chancellor 
of the church, a good man and well lettered, and he would prove and essay 
if there were any elation or pride in his courage, and said to this holy man: 
S. Martin by kissing of a man that was a foul lazar healed him, and ye heal 
not the lepers ne lazars that ye kiss. Who anon answered to the chancellor: 
S. Martin certainly healed a leprous man by kissing, and this kissing that I 
kiss the lepers healeth my soul. This was a humble and a meek answer. This 
holy man S. Hugh in all his life was much diligent in burying of dead men, 
and of his humanity would gladly do the office about their sepulture, 
wherefore our Lord gave and rendered to him by retribution condign, 
honourable sepulture; for what time he departed out of this world, and the 
same day that his body was brought to the church of Lincoln, it happed that 
the king of England, the king of Scotland, with three archbishops, barons, 
and great multitude of people were gathered at Lincoln, and were present at 
his honourable sepulture, where God hath showed for him divers miracles. 
Then let us pray unto this holy man S. Hugh of Lincoln to pray for us. 


St. Edmund, King and Martyr 


In the province of England of old time were divers kings, for the land was 
departed; among whom there was S. Edmund, king of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
which took his birth of the noble and ancient lineage of the Saxons, and was 
from the beginning of his first age a blessed man, soft, virtuous, and full of 
meekness, and kept truly the very religion of christian faith, and governed 
his kingdom full well to the pleasure of Almighty God. In his time it happed 
that two wicked tyrants, that one named Hingvar, and that other Hubba, 
came out of Denmark and arrived in the country of Northumberland, and 
robbed and destroyed the country and slew the people without mercy in 
every place where they came. Then the one of them named Hingvar came 
into the country where this most christian S. Edmund reigned, and 
understood that he was in his flowering age, strong and mighty in battle, 
and demanded of the people where their king was resident and dwelled, 
which that was most abiding in a town named then Eglesdon, and now is 
called Bury. Now the Danes had always custom that they would never fight 
battle set ne appointed, but ever lie in wait how they might by sleight and 
deceit prevented, fall on good christian men, and so slay and destroy them, 
like as thieves lie in await to rob and slay good true men. Wherefore, when 
he knew where this holy king was, he addressed one of his knights to him 
for to espy what strength he had, and what people about him. And Hingvar 
himself followed with all his host to the end that suddenly he should fall 
upon this king unadvised, and that he might subdue him unto his laws and 
commandments. Then this said knight came to this holy king S. Edmund, 
and made his legation and message in this wise: Our most dread lord by 
land and by sea, Hingvar, which hath subdued divers countries and lands in 
this province unto his seigniory by strength of arms, and purposeth with all 
his ships and army to winter him in these marches, sendeth to thee his 
commandment that thou incontinent come and make alliance and friendship 
with him. And that thou depart to him thy paternal treasures and riches in 


such wise that thou mayst reign under him, or certainly thou shalt die by 
cruel death. And when the blessed king, S. Edmund, had heard this 
message, anon he sighed and called to him one of his bishops and 
demanded counsel of him, what and how he should answer upon this 
demand that was asked of him. Which bishop, sore dreading for the king’s 
life, exhorted him by many examples for to consent and agree to this tyrant 
Hingvar, and the king a while said nothing but remembered him well, and 
after many devout words at the last, he answered to the messenger in this 
wise and said: This shalt thou say to thy lord: know thou for truth, that for 
the love of temporal life, the christian king Edmund shall no subdue him to 
a paynim duke. Then unnethe was the messenger gone out, but Hingvar met 
him and bade him use short words and tell him his answer, which message 
told unto Hingvar, anon the cruel tyrant commanded to slay all the people 
that were with S. Edmund and destroy them, but they should hold and keep 
only the king, whom he knew rebel unto his wicked laws. Then this holy 
king was taken and bounden, his hands behind him, and is brought tofore 
the duke, and after many opprobrious words, at the last they led him forth 
unto a tree which was thereby. To which tree his adversaries bound him, 
and then shot arrows at him, so thick and many that he was through 
wounded, and that one arrow smote out another, and always this blessed 
king ceased not, for all his wounds, to give laud and praising unto Almighty 
God. Then this wicked tyrant commanded that they should smite off his 
head, which they so did, he always praying, and saying his orisons to our 
Lord God. 

Then the Danes left the body there Iying, and took the head and bare it 
into the thick of the wood, and hid it in the thickest place among thorns and 
briars, to the end that it should not be found of the christian men. But by the 
purveyance of Almighty God there came a wolf which diligently kept the 
holy head from devouring of beasts and fowls. And after, when the Danes 
were departed, the christian men found the body, but they could not find the 
head, wherefore they sought it in the wood. And as one of them spake to 
another: Where art thou? Which were in the thick of the wood, and cried: 
Where art thou? the head answered and said: Here! here! here ! and anon 
then all they came thither and saw it and also a great wolf sitting and 
embracing the head between his forelegs, keeping it from all other beasts. 
And then anon they took the head and brought it unto the body and set it to 


the place where it was smitten off, and anon they joined together, and then 
they bare this holy body unto the place where it is now buried. And the wolf 
followed humbly the body till it was buried, and then he, hurting no body, 
returned again to the wood. And the blessed body and head be so joined 
together that there appeareth nothing that it had been smitten off, save as it 
were a red shining thread in the place of the departing where the head was 
smitten off. And in that place where he now lieth so buried is a noble 
monastery made, and therein monks of the order of S. Benet, which be 
richly endowed. In which place Almighty God hath showed many miracles 
for the holy king and martyr. 


St. Cecilia, virgin and martyr 


Saints Tyburtius and Valerian are contained in the life of Cicely, Virgin and 
Martyr. 


Cecilia is as much to say as the lily of heaven, or a way to blind men. Or 
she is said of celo and lie, or else cecilia, as lacking blindness. Or she is said 
of celo, that is heaven, and legs, that is people. She was a heavenly lily by 
cleanness of virginity, a way to blind men by information of example, 
heaven by devout contemplation, lia by busy operation, lacking blindness 
by shining of wisdom, and heaven of the people. For the people beheld in 
her as in following the spiritual heaven, the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
that is to say, shining of wisdom, magnanimity of faith, and diversity of 
virtues. Or she is said a lily, for she had the whiteness of cleanness, a good 
conscience, and odour of good fame. Or she is said heaven, for Isidore saith 
that the philosophers say that heaven is movable, round, and burning. In 
like wise was she moving by busy operation, round by perseverance, and 
burning by fiery charity. 

S. Cecilia, the holy virgin, was come of the noble lineage of the Romans, 
and from the time that she lay in her cradle she was fostered and nourished 
in the faith of Christ, and always bare in her breast the gospel hid, and never 
ceased day ne night from holy prayers, but recommended to God always her 
virginity. And when this blessed virgin should be espoused to a young man 
named Valerian, and the day of the wedding was come, she was clad in 
royal clothes of gold, but under she ware the hair. And she hearing the 
organs making melody, she sang in her heart, only to God, saying: O Lord, I 
beseech thee that mine heart and body may be undefouled so that I be not 
confounded. And every second and third day she fasted, commending 
herself unto our Lord whom she dreaded. The night came that she should go 
to bed with her husband as the custom is, and when they were both in their 
chamber alone, she said to him in this manner: O, my best beloved and 
sweet husband, I have a counsel to tell thee, if so be that thou wilt keep it 


secret and swear that ye shall bewray it to no man. To whom Valerian said 
that he would gladly promise and swear never to bewray it, and then she 
said to him: I have an angel that loveth me, which ever keepeth my body 
whether I sleep or wake, and if he may find that ye touch my body by 
villainy, or foul and polluted love, certainly he shall anon slay you, and so 
should ye lose the flower of your youth. And if so be that thou love me in 
holy love and cleanness, he shall love thee as he loveth me and shall show 
to thee his grace. Then Valerian, corrected by the will of God, having dread, 
said to her: If thou wilt that I believe that thou sayest to me, show to me that 
angel that thou speakest of, and if I find veritable that he be the angel of 
God, I shall do that thou sayest, and if so be that thou love another man than 
me, I shall slay both him and thee with my sword. Cecilia answered to him: 
If thou wilt believe and baptize thee, thou shalt well now see him. Go then 
forth to Via Appia, which is three miles out of this town, and there thou 
shalt find Pope Urban with poor folks, and tell him these words that I have 
said, and when he hath purged you from sin by baptism, then when ye come 
again ye shall see the angel. And forth went Valerian and found this holy 
man Urban Iouting among the burials; to whom he reported the words that 
Cecilia had said, and S. Urban for joy gan hold up his hands and let the 
tears fall out of his eyes, and said: O Almighty God Jesu Christ, sower of 
chaste counsel and keeper of us all, receive the fruit of the seed that thou 
hast sown in Cecilia, for, like a busy bee she serveth thee; for the spouse 
whom she hath taken which was like a wood lion, she hath sent hither like 
as a meek lamb. And with that word appeared suddenly an old man clad in 
white clothes, holding a book written with letters of gold, whom Valerian 
seeing, for fear fell down to the ground as he had been dead. Whom the old 
man raised and took up, and read in this wise. One God, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and father of all, above all, and in us all, everywhere. 
And when this old man had read this, he said: Believest thou this or 
doubtest thou it? Say yea or nay. Then Valerian cried saying: There is 
nothing truer under heaven. Then vanished this old man away. Then 
Valerian received baptism of S. Urban and returned home to S. Cecilia, 
whom he found within her chamber speaking with an angel. And this angel 
had two crowns of roses and lilies which he held in his hands, of which he 
gave one to Cecilia, and that other to Valerian, saying: Keep ye these 
crowns with an undefouled and clean body, for I have brought them to you 


from Paradise, and they shall never fade, ne wither, ne lose their savour, ne 
they may not be seen but of them to whom chastity pleaseth. And thou 
Valerian because thou hast used profitable counsel, demand what thou wilt. 
To whom Valerian said: There is nothing in this world to me liefer than 
my brother, whom I would fain that he might know this very truth with 
me.To whom the angel said: Thy petition pleaseth our Lord, and ye both 
shall come to him by the palm of martyrdom. And anon Tyburtius, his 
brother, came and entered into this chamber, and anon he felt the sweet 
odour of the roses and lilies, and marvelled from whence it came. Then 
Valerian said: We have crowns which thine eyes may not see, and like as by 
my prayers thou hast felt the odour of them, so if thou wilt believe thou 
shalt see the crowns of roses and lilies that we have. Then Cecilia and 
Valerian began to preach to Tyburtius of the joy of heaven and of the foul 
creance of paynims, the abuse of idols, and of the pains of hell which the 
damned suffer, and also they preached to him of the incarnation of our 
Lord, and of his passion, and did so much that Tyburtius was converted and 
baptized of S. Urban. And from then forthon he had so much grace of God 
that every day he saw angels, and all that ever he required of our Lord he 
obtained. After, Almachius, provost of Rome, which put to death many 
christian men, heard say that Tyburtius and Valerian buried christian men 
that were martyred, and gave all their goods to poor people. He called them 
tofore him, and after long disputation he commanded that they should go to 
the statue or image of Jupiter for to do sacrifice, or else they should be 
beheaded. And as they were led, they so preached the faith of our Lord to 
one called Maximus that they converted him to the christian faith, and they 
promised to him that if he had very repentance, and firm creance that he 
should see the glory of heaven which their souls should receive at the hour 
of their passions, and that he himself should have the same if he would 
believe. Then Maximus gat leave of the tormentors for to have them home 
to his house, and the said Maximus, with all his household and all the 
tormentors, were turned to the faith. Then came S. Cecilia thither with 
priests, and baptized them, and afterwards,when the morning came, S. 
Cecilia said to them: Now, ye knights of Christ, cast away from you the 
works of darkness and clothe you with the arms of light. And then they 
were led four miles out of the town, and brought tofore the image of Jupiter, 
but in no wise they would do sacrifice ne incense to the idol, but humbly 


with great devotion kneeled down and there were beheaded, and S. Cecilia 
took their bodies and buried them. Then Maximus, that saw this thing, said 
that he saw in the hour of their passion angels clear shining and their souls 
ascend into heaven, which the angels bare up, wherefore many were 
converted to the christian faith. And when Almachius heard that Maximus 
was christened, he did do beat him with plummets of lead so long till he 
gave up his spirit and died whose body S. Cecilia buried by Valerian and 
Tyburtius. And after, Almachius commanded that Cecilia should be brought 
into his presence for to do sacrifice to Jupiter, and she so preached to them 
that came for her that she converted them to the faith, which wept sore that 
so fair a maid and so noble should be put to death. Then she said to them: O 
ye good young men, it is nothing to lose the youth, but to change it, that is, 
to give clay, and take therefor gold, to give a foul habitation, and to take a 
precious, to give a little comer, and to take a right great place. God 
rewardeth for one simple, a hundredfold. Believe ye this that I have said? 
And they said: We believe Christ to be very God which hath such a servant. 
Then S. Urban was called, and four hundred and more were baptized. Then 
Almachius, calling tofore him S. Cecilia, said to her: Of what condition art 
thou? And she said that she was of a noble kindred. To whom Almachius 
said: I demand thee of what religion art thou? Then Cecilia said: Then 
begannest thou thy demand foolishly, that wouldst have two answers in one 
demand. To whom Almachius said: From whence cometh thy rude answer? 
And she said: Of good conscience and faith not feigned. To whom 
Almachius said: Knowest thou not of what power I am? And she said: Thy 
power is little to dread, for it is like a bladder full of wind, which with the 
pricking of a needle is anon gone away and come to nought. To whom 
Almachius said: In wrong begannest thou, and in wrong thou perseverest; 
knowest thou not how our princes hare given me power to give life and to 
slay? And she said: Now shall I prove thee a liar against the very truth. 
Thou mayst well take the life from them that live, but to them that be dead, 
thou mayst give no life, therefore thou art a minister not of life, but of 
death. To whom Almachius said: Now lay apart thy madness and do 
sacrifice to the gods. To whom Cecilia said: I wot never where thou hast 
lost thy sight, for them that thou sayest be gods we see them stones, put 
thine hand, and by touching thou shalt learn that which thou mayst not see 
with thine eyes. Then Almachius was wroth, and commanded her to be led 


into her house, and there to be burnt in a burning bain, which her seemed a 
place cold and well attempered. Then Almachius, hearing that, commanded 
that she should be beheaded in the same bath. Then the tormentor smote at 
her three strokes, and could not smite off her head, and the fourth stroke he 
might not by the law smite, and so left her there Iying half alive and half 
dead, and she lived three days after in that manner, and gave all that she had 
to poor people, and continually preached the faith all that while; and all 
them that she converted she sent to Urban for to be baptized, and said: I 
have asked respite three days, that I might commend to you these souls, and 
that ye should hallow of mine house a church. And then at the end of three 
days she slept in our Lord, and S. Urban with his deacons buried her body 
among the bishops, and hallowed her house into a church, in which unto 
this day is said the service unto our Lord. She suffered her passion about the 
year of our Lord two hundred and twenty three, in the time of Alexander the 
emperor, and it is read in another place that she suffered in the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, which reigned about the year of our Lord one hundred 
and seventy. Then let us devoutly pray unto our Lord that by the merits of 
this holy virgin and martyr, S. Cecilia, we may come to his everlasting bliss 
in heaven. Amen. 


St. Clement, Pope and Martyr 


Clement is said of cleos, that is, glory, and mens, that is, mind, as it were a 
glorious mind. He had a glorious mind purged from all filth, ornate with all 
virtue, and decorate with all felicity. Or he is said of clementia, which is 
merciful. It is said in the glossary that clement is said righteous, sweet, ripe, 
and meek, righteous in deed, sweet in speech, ripe in conversation, and 
meek in intention. His life he himself set in his book named Itinerary, 
specially unto that place which he succeeded to S. Peter in the papacy. The 
remnant of his acts that commonly be had, be taken in divers places. 
Clement the bishop was born of the lineage of the Romans, and his father 
was named Faustinianus, and his mother Macidiana. He had two brethren, 
of whom that one was named Faustinus and that other Faustus, and 
Macidiana was of marvellous beauty. Her husband’s brother burned in the 
love of her by the disordinate concupiscence of luxury, and daily he vexed 
her in desiring her to accord to his foul lust, but she in no wise would 
consent to him. And she doubted to show it to her husband because there 
should no debate ne enmity fall between the brethren. Then she thought to 
absent her by some means from him so long that he should forget this 
disordinate love, for the sight of her presence set him afire. And because 
she might have licence of her husband, she feigned a dream subtly, which 
she told to her husband in this wise, saying: There is a vision come to me 
this night by which I am commanded to depart out of this city of Rome with 
my two sons Faustinus and Faustus, and that I should abide out so long till I 
were commanded to return, and if I did not I should die and my children 
also. And when her husband heard this he was sore abashed and afeared, 
and sent his wife and his two sons to Athens with much other meiny, and 
that she should abide there and set her sons to school, and the father held 
Clement at home with him, which was the least, and was but five years old, 
for his solace. And as the mother sailed on the sea with her sons, there rose 
a great tempest and brought the ship to wrack and was all to-broken, and the 


mother was thrown by the waves of the sea upon a rock and escaped, 
weeping that her two sons had been perished, and for sorrow and 
discomfort would have drowned herself in the sea if she had not had hope 
to find her sons. And when she saw that she could not find them alive ne 
dead, she cried and brayed strongly, and bit her hands, and would not be 
comforted of nobody, and then came to her many women, which told to her 
the fortunes that they had had, but she was comforted by none. And among 
the other there came one that said she had lost her husband, a young man, in 
the sea, and that she would never after be married for the love of him, and 
she comforted her how it was, and dwelled with her, and gat daily their 
living with their hands. But anon after, her hands that she had bitten, 
became so sore and broken out, that she might not work, and she that 
harboured her had the palsy and might not rise out of her bed. And thus was 
Macidiana constrained to beg and ask her living from door to door, and of 
such as she could get she fed herself and her hostess. And when the year 
was passed that she was departed with her children, her husband sent 
messengers to Athens for to know how they did, but them that he sent 
returned not, and he sent other messengers after, which returned and said 
that they had found none. And then he left Clement his son under the 
keeping of certain tutors, and went for to seek his wife and his children, and 
took his shipping, but he came not again. And thus Clement was twenty 
years orphan, and never had tidings of father ne mother, ne of his brothers, 
and he went to study and became a sovereign philosopher, and desired and 
enquired diligently in what manner he might know the immortality of the 
soul, and therefore haunted he oft the schools of philosophy; and when he 
heard that it was concluded in the disputation that the soul was immortal, he 
was glad and joyous; and when they said that it was mortal he went all 
heavy and confused. And at the last when Barnabas came to Rome 
preaching the faith of Jesu Christ, the philosophers mocked him as he had 
been mad or out of his wits, and, as some say, Clement was the first 
philosopher that mocked him and despised his predication, and in scorn put 
to him this question, saying: What is the cause that culex, which is a little 
beast, hath six feet and two wings, and an elephant which is a great beast 
hath but four feet and no wings? To whom Barnabas said: Fool, I might 
lightly answer to thy question if thou demandedst it to know the truth, but it 
should be a rude and a deaf thing to say to you anything of creatures, when 


ye know not the maker of the creatures, and because ye know not the 
creator of all, it is right that ye err in the creatures. This word went much to 
the heart of Clement the philosopher, in such wise that he was informed of 
Barnabas in the faith of Jesu Christ, and went anon into Judea to S. Peter, 
which taught him the faith, and showed to him the immortality of the soul 
all clearly. 

And in that time Simon the enchanter had two disciples, that is to wit 
Aquila and Nicetas, and when they understood and knew his fallacies they 
forsook and left him and fled to S. Peter and were his disciples. Then S. 
Peter demanded of Clement of what lineage he was, and he told to him all 
by order what was happed to his father, and to his mother, and to his 
brethren, and said that he supposed that his mother with his brethren was 
drowned in the sea and that his father was dead for sorrow or drowned also 
in the sea. And when S. Peter heard this he might not keep him from 
weeping. On a time Peter came into the isle where Macidiana, the mother of 
Clement dwelled, in which isle were pillars of glass of marvellous length, 
and as S. Peter beheld these pillars he saw Macidiana begging, whom he 
blamed because she laboured not with her hands, and she answered and 
said: Sir, I have nothing but the form and likeness of my hands, for they be 
so feebled by my biting that I feel them not, and me repenteth that I 
drowned not myself in the sea that I should no longer have lived. Then 
Peter said: What sayst thou, woman? Knowest thou not that the the souls of 
them that slay themselves be most grievously punished? To whom she said: 
Would God that I were certain that souls should live after the death, for then 
would I slay myself to the end that I might but one hour see my sweet 
children. And when Peter had demanded of her the cause, and that she had 
told to him all the order of the things done, then Peter said: There is a young 
man with us named Clement which saith like as thou sayest, that it so 
happed to his father and mother and to his brethren. And when she heard 
that, she was smitten with so great wonder that she fell, and when she was 
come to herself, she said weeping to S. Peter: I am certainly mother of that 
young man, and kneeling down tofore S. Peter, she prayed him that he 
would hastily show to her her son, and Peter said to her: Abide a while till 
we be out of this isle, and when they were out of the isle, Peter took her by 
the hand and brought her to the ship where Clement was in. And when 
Clement saw Peter holding the woman by the hand he began to laugh; and 


anon as this woman was nigh by Clement she might abstain her no longer, 
but embraced him about the neck and kissed him. And he put her aback like 
as she had been frantic, and was much angry against Peter. And Peter said 
to him: Whatsomever thou doest, put thou not away thy mother. And when 
Clement heard that, anon he began to weep, and advised him, and took up 
his mother which was fallen down aswoon and began to know her. And the 
hostess that lay sick of the palsy was brought forth by the commandment of 
Peter, and he healed her anon. And then the mother demanded Clement of 
his father, and he said to her that he went to seek her, and that he sith never 
saw him, and when she heard that, she sighed and comforted her other 
sorrows by the great joy that she had of her son. In the meanwhile Nicetas 
and Aquila came, which were not there when she came, and when they saw 
this woman they enquired what she was. Then Clement said: She is my 
mother whom God hath given to me by my lord Peter. Then Peter told to 
them all by order, and when Nicetas and Aquila heard that, they arose and 
were all abashed and said: Lord, maker of all things, is this true that we 
have heard, or is it a dream? Then Peter said to them: If ye be not out of 
your mind these things be all true. Then said they: We be Faustus and 
Faustinian, whom our mother had supposed had been perished in the sea. 
And then the mother ran and embraced them about the neck and said: What 
may this be? And Peter said: These be thy sons, Faustus and Faustinian, 
whom thou supposedst had been perished in the sea. And when she heard 
that, she fell down aswoon for joy. And when she was come again to 
herself, she said to them: Say ye to me how ye escaped. And they said: 
When our ship was broken we were borne upon a table, and other mariners 
found us and took us into their ship, and changed our names, and sold us to 
a woman named Justine which hath holden us as her sons, and hath made us 
to learn the arts liberal, and after, we learned philosophy and sith we joined 
us unto Simon, an enchanter, which hath been nourished with us, and when 
we knew his fallacies, we left him all, and were made disciples of Peter. 
And the next day following, Peter, with his three disciples, Clement, 
Nicetas, and Aquila went into a more secret place for to pray, and a much 
ancient and honourable man, but right poor, was there, and began to reason 
and say to them: I have pity on you, brethren, for under the likeness of pity 
I consider you greatly to err. For there is no God ne none worshipping here, 
ne no providence in the world, but fortune only, of engendrure and hap, 


doth all, like as I have found expertly of myself, which was informed in the 
discipline of mathesis more than many others. Then pray ye no more, for 
whether ye pray or pray not, that which is ordained to you by destiny shall 
fall. And Clement beheld him, and his heart judged that he had seen him 
tofore time, and when Clement, Aquila, and Nicetas had long disputed with 
him by the commandment of Peter, and they had showed to him what 
providence was, by open reasons, and for reverence called him often father, 
Aquila said: What need have we to call him father when we have in 
commandment that we ought to call no man father upon earth? And he 
beheld this ancient man and said: Thou holdest thee injured father, because 
I blamed my brother that called thee father. We have in commandment that 
we should call no man by such name, and when he had said so, all they of 
the company laughed, and he asked them why they laughed, and Clement 
said: Thou dost that for which thou blamest others in calling this old man 
father. And when they had enough disputed of providence, the old man 
said: I had well believed providence, but mine own conscience denieth me 
it, that I may not believe it. I know my destiny and my wife’s, and that 
which fortune hath destined is ordained to each body. Now hearken ye what 
fortune happed to my wife. She had in her nativity, Mars with Venus upon 
the centre, and the moon waning in the house of Mars and ends of Saturn. 
And this adventure maketh the adulterers to break their wedlock, and to 
love their servants, and to go with them into strange countries, and to be 
drowned in waters, and so is it fallen by my wife. For she fell in the love of 
her servant and fled with him and perished in the sea, for as my brother hath 
recounted to me, she loved him first, and he would not consent to her, and 
then she turned her lecherous love in her servant, and it ought not to be laid 
any blame in her, for her destiny hath made her to do so. And then he told 
how she feigned a dream, and how in sailing towards Athens she perished. 
And then his sons would have run to him and have discovered the matter. 
But Peter defended them and said: Suffer ye till it please me; and then Peter 
said to him: If I show to thee this day thy wife, right chaste, with thy three 
sons, wilt thou believe that destiny is nothing ? And he said: Like as it is a 
thing impossible to show that thou hast promised, so impossible is it to do 
anything above destiny. And then said Peter: This is Clement thy son, and 
these two be thy two sons, Faustus and Faustinian. Then the old man fell 
down for joy as he had been without soul. Then his sons came unto him and 


kissed him, and were afeard that he should not have come to himself again, 
and when his swooning was gone, he heard of them all by order, how all 
things had happened. Then his wife came suddenly and began to cry and 
weep strongly, saying; O my husband and my lord, where is he? And this 
said she as she had been all from herself, and the old man, that hearing, ran 
to her and embraced her straining with great weeping, and then as they thus 
were dwelling together, there came a messenger that told how Apion and 
Ambion, which were great friends unto this old man Faustinian, were 
lodged with Simon Magus, of whom this old man was much glad, and went 
to visit them. And forthwith came a messenger which said that there was 
come a minister of the emperor’s unto Antioch, and sought all the 
enchanters for to punish them to death. Then Simon Magus, because he 
hated the sons of Faustinian, because they forsook him, he imprinted his 
similitude and likeness in this old man Faustinian, in such wise that of 
every man he was supposed to be Simon Magus. And this did Simon Magus 
because he should be taken of the ministers of the emperor, and be slain 
instead of him, and Simon then departed from those parts. And when this 
old Faustinian came again to S. Peter and to his sons, the sons were 
abashed, which saw in him the similitude and likeness of Simon Magus, 
and understood the voice of their father, but S. Peter saw the natural 
likeness of him. And his wife and his sons blamed and reproved him, and 
he said: Wherefore blame ye me and flee from me that am your father ? 
And they said: We flee from thee because the likeness of Simon Magus 
appeareth in thee. Now this Simon had composed an ointment and anointed 
him withal, and had imprinted the form of himself by art magic in this old 
man, which wept and said: What mishap, alas, is fallen to me! I have but 
one day been known of my wife and of my children, and may not be joyful 
with them. And his wife and his children wept sore, and tore their hair. And 
Simon Magus when he was in Antioch defamed strongly S. Peter, and said 
he was a cursed enchanter and a homicide, and had so moved the people 
against Peter that they purposed so slay him if they might once hold him. 
And then said S. Peter to this old Faustinian: Because thou art like and 
seemest Simon Magus, go forth into Antioch and excuse me tofore all the 
people of such things as Simon himself hath said of me, and after I shall 
come into Antioch and shall take from thee this strange likeness, and shall 
give to thee again thy proper and natural similitude tofore all the people. 


But it is not to suppose that S. Peter bade him to lie, for God hath no need 
of leasings. And then should the book of Clement, called Itinerarium, not be 
apocryphum, as who saith, of none authority, in which these things be 
written, and ought not to be taken in such things, but as it pleaseth to some 
men. Nevertheless it may be said, if these words be diligently considered, 
that he should not say that he were Simon Magus, but that he should show 
to the people the semblance of Simon Magus’ visage, showing S. Peter in 
the person of Simon, and should revoke the words that he had said, and if 
he said that he was Simon, that was not as touching the truth, but unto the 
appearance and likeness. Then Faustinian said: I am Simon, as who saith, I 
am like unto Simon, and was supposed to be Simon of the people. 

Then this old man, Faustinian, went into Antioch, and assembled the 
people and said: I Simon show to you and confess that I have deccived you 
of all that I have said of Peter the apostle, for he is no traitor ne enchanter, 
but is sent for the health of the world. Wherefore if ever I hereafter shall say 
anything against him, that ye take me as a traitor and wicked, and put me 
away from you, for I do now penance for that I acknowledge me to have 
said falsely and evil of him. I warn you therefore that ye believe in him that 
ye ne your city perish not. And when he had said this that Peter had 
commanded him, and had stirred the people into love of Peter, S. Peter 
came to him and made his prayer, and after took away from him the 
likeness of Simon, and became in his natural likeness. Then all the people 
of Antioch received debonairly S. Peter, and with great honour enhanced 
him and set him in a chair as a bishop. And when Simon Magus heard this 
he came and gathered the people together and said: I marvel when I have 
enseigned and taught you the commandments of health, and have warned 
you that ye should keep you from the traitor Peter, and ye have not only 
heard him but ye have enhanced him, and have set him in the chair of a 
bishop. Then all the people arose in a great fury against him and said: Thou 
art nothing but a monster, thou saidest that other day that thou repentedst of 
that thou hadst said against S. Peter, and now thou wouldst overthrow us 
and thyself. And all at once they rose against him and cast him out of the 
town. All these things S. Clement telleth of himself in his book, and hath set 
it in this history. After this when S. Peter came to Rome and saw that his 
passion approached, he ordained Clement to be bishop after him. And when 
S. Peter, prince of the apostles, was dead, Clement, which was a man 


purveyed, and took heed of the time to come, so that lest by his ensample 
every bishop would choose a successor after him in the church of our Lord, 
and so possess the see of God by heritage, he gave it over to Linus and 
afterwards to Cletus, and after them Clement was chosen and compelled to 
take it upon him, wherein he shone by virtuous liviing and good manners 
that he pleased well unto the Jews, christian men and paynims. He had the 
poor people written by name of every each religion for to give to them 
according to their necessity, he loved much poor people, and them that he 
sanctified by baptism he suffered them not to beg commonly. 

And when he had sacred a damoisel with a veil which was a virgin, and 
niece of Domitian the emperor, and had converted to the faith Theodora, 
wife of Sisinnius, friend of the emperor, and she had promised to be in 
purpose of chastity, Sisinnius had doubt of his wife, and entered after her 
into the church privily for to know what she used to do there; and when S. 
Clement had said the orison and the people had answered, Amen, Sisinnius 
was made deaf and blind and he said to his servants: Bring me hence and 
lead me out, and they led him round about the church and could not come to 
the doors ne gates. And when Theodora saw them erring so, she went to the 
first door, weening that her husband had known her, and after, she asked of 
the servants what they did, and they said to her: Our master would hear and 
see that was not lawful, and therefore he is made both blind and deaf. And 
then she gave herself to prayer, and prayed God that her husband might go 
out from thence, and after her prayers she said to the servants: Go ye hence 
and bring my lord home to his house, and they went and brought him 
thither. And Theodora went unto S. Clement and told to him what was 
happened, and then this holy man came to him and found his eyes open, but 
he saw ne heard nothing. Then S. Clement prayed for him, and anon he 
received his sight and his hearing, and when he saw Clement standing by 
his wife, he was wood, and supposed that he had been illuded by art magic, 
and commanded his servants to hold fast Clement, saying: He hath made 
me blind by art magic for to come to my wife; and he commanded to his 
ministers that they should bind Clement and so draw him, and they bound 
the pillars and stones, weening to Sisinnius, that they had bound S. Clement 
and his clerks and drawn them forth. Then Clement said to Sisinnius: 
Because thou worshippest stones for gods and trees, therefore hast thou 
deserved to draw stones and trees. And he which supposed him to be bound 


verily, said: I shall do slay thee. And then Clement departed, and he prayed 
Theodora that she should not cease to pray till that our Lord had visited her 
husband. Then S. Peter appeared to Theodora praying, and said to her: Thy 
husband shall be saved by thee for to accomplish that that Paul my brother 
saith: The man miscreant shall be saved by his true wife. And this saying, 
he vanished away; and anon Sisinnius called his wife to him and prayed her 
to pray for him, and that she should call to him S. Clement. And when he 
was come he was instructed in the faith, and was baptized with three 
hundred and thirteen of his meiny, and many noble men and friends of the 
emperor believed in our Lord by this Sisinnius. 

Then the earl of the sacrifices gave much money, and moved great 
treason and discord against S. Clement. Then Mamertin, provost of the city 
of Rome might not suffer this discord, but made S. Clement to be brought 
tofore him, and as he reproved and essayed to draw him to his law, Clement 
said to him: I would well rather that thou wouldst come to reason. For if 
many dogs have barked against us and have bitten us, yet they may not take 
from us but that we be men reasonable, and they be hounds disreasonable. 
This dissension which is moved, it showeth that it hath no certainty ne truth. 
And then Mamertin wrote unto Trajan the emperor, of Clement, and he had 
answer that he should do sacrifice or to be exiled into the desert that was 
beyond the city over the sea. Then the provost said to him weeping: Thy 
God whom thou worshippest purely, may he help thee. Then the provost 
delivered to him a ship and all things necessary to him, and many clerks and 
lay people followed him in exile. And the provost found in that isle more 
than two thousand people christian, which had been long there condemned 
for to hew the marble in the rocks. And anon when they saw S. Clement 
they began to weep, and he comforted them and said: Our Lord hath not 
sent me hither by my merits, but he hath made me partner of your crown. 

And when he understood of them that they fetched water six miles 
thence, and bare it upon their shoulders, he said to them: Let us all pray 
unto our Lord that he open to us, his confessors in this place here, the veins 
of a fountain or of a well, and that he that smote the stone in desert of Sinai 
and water flowed abundantly, he give to us running water so that we may be 
enjoyed of his benefits. And when he had made his prayer, he looked here 
and there, and saw a lamb standing which lifted up his right foot and 
showed a place to the bishop, and he understanding that it was our Lord 


Jesu Christ, whom he only saw, went to the place and said: In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, smite in this place. And 
when he saw that no man would smite in the place where the lamb stood, he 
took a little pickaxe, and smote one stroke lightly in the place under the foot 
of the lamb, and anon a well or a fountain sprang up and grew into a great 
flood. Then, unto all them joying, S. Clement said: The coming of the flood 
gladdeth the city of God. And for the fame of this miracle much people 
came thither, and five hundred and more received baptism of him in one 
day, and they destroyed the temples of the idols through all that province, 
and within one year they edified seventy-five churches to the honour of our 
Lord 

And three years after, Trajan the emperor, understanding this which was 
the year of our Lord one hundred and six, sent thither a duke, and when this 
duke saw that all they would gladly die for God’s love, he left the multitude 
and took only Clement, and bound an anchor round his neck and threw him 
into the sea, and said: Now they may not worship him for a god. And all 
that great multitude of the people went to the rivage of the sea and beheld 
the cruelty of the tyrant. And then Cornelius and Phoebus, disciples of S. 
Clement, commanded to all the others to pray to our Lord that he would 
show to them the body of his martyr; and anon the sea departed three miles 
away far, so that all they might go dry foot thither, and there they found a 
habitacle in a temple of marble which God had made and ordained, and 
found the body of S. Clement laid in an ark or a chest, and the anchor 
thereby, and it was showed to his disciples that they should not take away 
the body from thence. Every year, in the time of his passion, the sea 
departed by seven days during, four miles far, which gave dry way to them 
that came thither. In one of the solemnities there was a woman went thither 
with a little child, and when the solemnity of the feast was accomplished, 
the child slept, and the noise and sound of the water was heard which came 
and approached fast, and the woman was abashed and forgat her child, and 
fled unto the rivage with the great multitude of people, and afterwards she 
remembered her son and began strongly to cry and weep, and ran hither and 
thither braying by the rivage for to know if by adventure the body of her 
son might be cast up on the rivage; and when she saw no succour ne no 
hope, she returned home, and was all that year in weeping and in heaviness. 
And the year after following, when the sea was departed and the way open, 


she ran tofore all the others and came to the place for to know if by 
adventure she might have any knowledge or find anything of her son, and 
when she kneeled down tofore the tomb of S. Clement and had made her 
prayers, she arose up and saw her son in the place where she had left him 
sleeping. Then she supposed he had been dead, and went near for to have 
taken the body as it had been without life, but when she saw him sleeping, 
she awoke him and took him in her arms tofore all the people all whole and 
safe, and enquired of him where he had been all that year. And he said that 
he wist not, but that he had slept there but one night sweetly. 

S. Ambrose saith in his preface in this wise: When the most wicked 
persecutor was constrained of the devil for to torment by pains the blessed 
Clement, he gave to him no pain, but victory. The martyr was cast into the 
flood for to be drowned, and therefore came he to a good reward by which 
Peter his master came into heaven. Christ approving the minds of them both 
in the floods, he called Clement from the bottom of the sea to the palm of 
victory, and he releved S. Peter in the same element, that he should not be 
drowned, unto the heavenly realm. 

Leo, the bishop of Ostia, recounteth that in the time that Michael the 
emperor governed the Empire of Rome, a priest, named Philosophus, came 
to Tersona and demanded of them that dwelled in the country of the things 
that be rehearsed in the history of S. Clement, and because they had not 
been of that time, but were strange, they said that they knew nothing 
thereof. For, for the sin of them of the country that dwelled in that place, the 
water had long ceased for to withdraw as it was wont to do. In the time of 
Martin the emperor the church had been destroyed of the barbarians, and 
the ark with the body of the martyr was wrapped in the floods of the sea for 
the sin of them that dwelled there, and then the priest was all amarvelled of 
these things and came unto a little city named Georgia, and went with the 
bishop and the clerks with the people for to seek the holy relics in the isle 
whereas they supposed that the body of the holy martyr had been. And there 
they digged and sang hymns and canticles, and then by revelation divine 
they found the body of the holy saint and the anchor by it which was cast 
into the sea with him, and then they bare it to Tersona. And after, this same 
priest came to Rome with the body of S. Clement, and there showed God 
many miracles for this holy saint, and the body was laid in the church, 
which is now called S. Clement. And it is read in a chronicle that the sea 


waxed dry in that place, and that the blessed Cyril, bishop of Morianne, 
brought the holy body unto Rome. Then let us devoutly pray unto this 
blessed saint, S. Clement, that by his merits we may deserve to come to the 
bliss of heaven. Amen. 


St. Grysogone 


Grysogone may be said of gonos in Greek, which is as much to say as 
angel, for he was without angel of worldly malice. Or he is said of gonos, 
which is as much to say as a leader, for he led much people to the way of 
truth by his ensample. 

Grysogone was taken and set in prison by the commandment of 
Diocletian, and S. Anastasia fed him and gave to him meat and drink to live 
by, wherefore by her husband she was put into a strait prison, and she sent 
to Grysogone, which had informed her in the faith of Jesu Christ, in writing 
this that followeth: To the holy confessor of Christ, Grysogone: I, Anastasia 
have taken the yoke of a wicked husband; by the mercy of God I have 
eschewed his bed by feigned and dissembled infirmity, and have night and 
day embraced the steps of our Lord Jesu Christ. And my husband hath 
taken away my patrimony, of which he is ennobled, and setteth it on foul 
idols, and hath put me in prison as a cursed enchantress for to make me to 
lose my life temporal. So there bleveth no more, but I that am servant to the 
spirit, may lie down and die. In which death I glorify myself, but I am 
greatly troubled in my mind, that my riches which I had ordained to God be 
wasted and spent in foul things. Farewell, servant of God, and remember 
me. To whom S. Grysogone answered again by writing: See that thou be not 
angered ne troubled for any thing that is done to thee feloniously in thy life, 
though it be contrary unto thee, thou mayst not be deceived if thou be 
proved. A time peaceable shall come to thee anon, for after this darkness 
thou shalt see anon the flourished light of God, and after this cold time of 
frost and ice there shall come to thee soft and sweet time. Farewell, be with 
God and pray for me. And as this blessed Anastasia was thus constrained in 
such wise that unnethe any bread was given to her in four days, and that she 
supposed she should have died, she wrote an epistle to him in this wise: To 
the confessor of Christ, Grysogone, Anastasia. The end of my time is come, 
remember me so that when the soul shall depart from me, that he receive it 


for whose love I suffer these things, which thou shalt hear by the mouth of 
this old woman. To whom he wrote again: It appertaineth always that 
darkness go tofore the light, in like wise after sickness and infirmity, health 
shall return, and life is promised after death. All adversities and prosperities 
of this world be enclosed by one end; because desperation should have no 
dominion on the sorrowful, ne elation ne pride should not dominate on them 
that be glad and joyful. There is but one sea in which the ship of our Lady 
Saileth, and our souls use the office of mariners under the governance of the 
body, and the ships which be fastened and bounden with strong chains pass 
well without any breaking through the strong waves of the sea. And some 
ships there be that have brittle and feeble jointures of trees, and fall oft in 
peril to be drowned, but thou handmaid of Jesu Christ, have in thy mind the 
victory of the cross, and make thee ready to the work of God. And then 
Diocletian, which was in the parts of Aquila, and slew other christian men, 
commanded that Grysogone should be brought tofore him; to whom he 
said: Take the power of the provost, and the consulate of thy lineage, and do 
sacrifice to the gods. And he answered: I adore and worship one only God 
of heaven, and I despise thy dignities as filth or mire. And then sentence 
was given upon him, and he was brought into a place where he was 
beheaded, about the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty-seven, 
whoose body S. Zelus, the priest buried, and the head also. 


St. Katherine, virgin and martyr 


KATHERINE is said of catha, that is all, and ruina that is falling, for all the 
edifice of the devil fell all from her. For the edifice of pride fell from her by 
humility that she had, and the edifice of fleshly desire fell from her by her 
virginity, and worldly covetise, for that she despised all worldly things. Or 
Katherine may be said as, a little chain, for she made a chain of good works 
by which she mounted into heaven, and this chain or ladder had four grees 
or steps which be: innocence of work, cleanness of body, despising of 
vanity and saying of truth, which the prophet putteth by order where he 
saith: Quis ascendet in montem domini? Innocens manibus. Who shall 
ascend into the mountain of our Lord? that is heaven, and he answereth: 
The innocent of his hands, he that is clean in his heart, he that hath not 
taken in vain his soul, and he that hath not sworn in fraud and deceit to his 
neighbour. And it appeareth in her legend how these four degrees were in 
her. 

Katherine, by descent of line, was of the noble lineage of the emperors of 
Rome as it shall be declared more plainly hereafter by a notable chronicle, 
whose most blessed life and conversation wrote the solemn doctor 
Athanasius, which knew her lineage and her life, for he was one of her 
masters in her tender age ere she was converted to the christian faith. And 
after, the said Athanasius, by her preaching and marvellous work of our 
Lord, was converted also, which, after her martyrdom, was made bishop of 
Alexandria, and a glorious pillar of the church by the grace of God and 
merits of S. Katherine. 

And as we find by credible chronicles, in the time of Diocletian and 
Maximian was great and cruel tyranny showed in all the world, as well to 
christian men as to paynims, so that many that were subject to Rome put 
away the yoke of servage and rebelled openly against the empire. Among 
whom the realm of Armenia was one that withstood most the tribute of the 
Romans, wherefore they of Rome deputed a noble man of dignity named 


Constantius, which was tofore others a valiant man in arms, discreet and 
virtuous. The which lord, after he came in to Armenia, anon subdued them 
by his discreet prudence, and deserved to have the love and favour of his 
enemies, in so much that he was desired to marry the daughter of the king 
which was sole heir of the realm, and he consented and married her. And 
soon after the king her father died, and then Constantius was enhanced and 
crowned king, which soon after had a son by his wife named Costus, at the 
birth of whom his mother died. After the death of whom Constantius 
returned to Rome to see the emperor, and to know how his lordships were 
governed in those parts, and in the meantime tidings came to Rome how 
that Great Britain, which now is called England, rebelled against the 
empire. Wherefore, by the advice of the consulate, it was concluded that 
Constantius, king of Armenia, should go into Britain to subdue them; which 
addressed him thither, and in short time after he entered into the land, by his 
prowess and wisdom he appeased the realm and subdued it again to the 
empire of Rome. And also he was so acceptable to the king of Britain, 
named Coel, that he married his daughter Helen, which afterward found the 
holy cross, and in short time he gat on her Constantine, which after was 
emperor. And then soon after died Constantius. And Constantine, after the 
death of King Coel, by his mother was crowned king of Britain. And 
Costus, the first son of Constantius, wedded the king’s daughter of Cyprus, 
which was heir, of whom, as shall be hereafter said, was engendered S. 
Katherine, which came of the lineage of Constantius. 

In the year of our Lord two hundred, reigned in Cyprus a noble and 
prudent king named Costus, which was a noble and seemly man, rich and of 
good conditions, and had to his wife a queen like to himself in virtuous 
governance, which lived together prosperously, but after the law of 
paynims, and worshipped idols. This king, because he loved renomee and 
would have his name spread through the world, he founded a city in which 
he edified a temple of his false gods, and named that city after his name 
Costi, which after, to increase his fame, the people named it Fama Costi, 
and yet unto this day is called Famagosta; in which city he and the queen 
lived in great wealth and prosperity. And like as the fair rose springeth 
among the briars and thorns, right so between these two paynims was 
brought forth this blessed S. Katherine. And when this holy virgin was born 
she was so fair of visage and so well formed Katherine in her members that 


all the people enjoyed in her beauty, and when she came to seven years of 
age,anon after she was set to school, where she profited much more than 
any other of her age, and was informed in the arts liberal, wherein she drank 
plenteously of the well of wisdom, for she was chosen to be a teacher and 
informer of everlasting wisdom. The king Costus her father had so great joy 
of the great towardness and wisdom of his daughter, that he let ordain a 
tower in his palace, with divers studies and chambers, in which she might 
be at her pleasure and also at her will, and also he ordained for to wait on 
her seven the best masters and wisest in conning that might be gotten in 
those parts. And within a while they that came to teach her, they after that, 
learned of her and became her disciples. 

And when this virgin came to the age of fourteen years, her father kIng 
Costus died, and then she was left as queen and heir after him, and then the 
estates of the land came to this young lady, Katherine, and desired her to 
make a parliament in which she might be crowned and receive the homage 
of her subjects, and that such rule might be set in her beginning, that peace 
and prospenty might ensue in her realm. And this young maid granted to 
them their asking. And when the parliament was assembled and the young 
queen crowned with great solemnity, and she sitting on a day in her 
parliament, and her mother by her, with all the lords each in his place, a lord 
arose by the assent of her mother, the other lords, and the commons, and 
kneeled down tofore her, saying these words: Right high and mighty 
princess, and our most sovereign lady, please if you to wit that I am 
commanded by the queen your mother, by all the lords and commons of this 
your realm, to require your highness that it may please you to grant to them 
that they might provide some noble knight or prince to marry you, to the 
end that he might rule and defend your realm and subjects, like as your 
father did before you, and also that of you might proceed noble lineage 
which after you may reign upon us, which thing we most desire, and hereof 
we desire your good answer. This young queen Katherine, hearing this 
request, was abashed and troubled in her courage how she might answer to 
content her mother, the lords, and her subjects, and to keep herself chaste, 
for she had concluded to keep her virginity, and rather to suffer death than 
to defile it. And then with a sad cheer and meek look she answered in this 
wise: Cousin, I have well understood your request, and thank my mother, 
the lords, and my subjects of the great love that they all have to me and to 


my realm, and as touching my marriage, I trust verily there may be no peril, 
considering the great wisdom of my lady my mother, and of the lords, with 
the good obeisance of the commons, trusting in their good continuance. 
Wherefore we need not to seek a stranger for to rule us and our realm, for 
with your good assistance and aid we hope to rule, govern, and keep this 
our realm in good justice, peace, and rest, in like wise as the king my father 
held you in. Wherefore at this time I pray you to be content and to cease of 
this matter, and let us proceed to such matters as be requisite for the rule, 
governance and universal weal of this realm. And when this young queen 
Katherine had achieved her answer, the queen her mother, and all the lords, 
were abashed of her of words and wist not what to say, for they considered 
well by her words that she had no will to be married. And then there arose 
and stood up a duke, which was her uncle, and with due reverence said to 
her in this wise: My sovereign lady, saving your high and noble discretion, 
this answer is full heavy to my lady your mother, and to us all your humble 
liegemen, without ye take better advice to your noble courage. Wherefore I 
shall move to you of four notable things that the great God hath endowed 
you with before all other creatures that we know, which things ought to 
cause you to take a lord to your husband, to the end that the plenteous gifts 
of nature and grace may spring of you by generation, which may succeed 
by right line to reign upon us, to the great comfort and joy of all your 
people and subjects, and the contrary should turn to great sorrow and 
heaviness. Now, good uncle, said she, what be these four notable things that 
so ye repute in us? Madame, said he, the first is this, that we be ascertained 
that ye be come of the most noble blood in the world. The second, that ye 
be a great inheritor, and the greatest that liveth of woman to our knowledge. 
The third is, that ye in science, conning, and wisdom pass all other, and the 
fourth is, in bodily shape and beauty there is none like to you. Wherefore, 
madame, us think that these four notable things must needs constrain you to 
incline to our request. Then said this young Queen Katherine with a sad 
countenance: Now, uncle, sith God and nature have wrought so great virtues 
in us, we be so much more bound to love and to please him, and we thank 
him humbly of his great and large gifts. But sith ye desire so much that we 
should consent to be married, we let you plainly wit that like as ye have 
described us, so will we describe him that we will have to Katherine our 
lord and husband, and if ye can get such an one we will agree to take him 


with all our heart. For he that shall be lord of mine heart and mine husband 
shall have the four notable things in him over all measure; so farforthly that 
all creatures shall have need of him, and he needeth of none. And he that 
shall be my lord must be of so noble blood that all men shall do to him 
worship, and therewith so great a lord that I shall never think that I made 
him a king, and so rich that he pass all others in riches. And so full of 
beauty that angels have joy to behold him, and so pure that his mother be a 
virgin. And so meek and benign that he can gladly forgive all offences done 
unto him. Now I have described to you him that I will have and desire to 
my lord and to my husband, go ye and seek him, and if ye can find such an 
one, I will be his wife with all mine heart, if he vouchsafe to have me. And 
finally, but if ye find such an one I shall never take none, and take this for a 
final answer. And with this she cast down her eyes meekly and held her 
still. And when the queen her mother and the lords heard this, they made 
great sorrow and heaviness, for they saw well that there was no remedy in 
that matter. Then said her mother to her with an angry voice: Alas, 
daughter, is this your great wisdom that is talked so far? Much sorrow be ye 
like to do me and all yours. Alas! who saw ever woman forge to her such a 
husband with such virtues as ye do? For such one as ye have devised, there 
was never none, ne never shall be, and therefore, daughter, Ieave this folly, 
and do as your noble elders have done tofore you. And then said this young 
Queen Katherine unto her mother, with a piteous sighing: Madam, I wot 
well by very reason that there is one much better than I can devise him, and 
but be by his grace find me, I shall never have joy. For I feel by great reason 
that there is a way that we be clean out of, and we be in darkness, and till 
the light of grace come we may not see the clear way, and when it pleaseth 
him to come he shall avoid all darkness of the clouds of ignorance, and 
show him clearly to me whom my heart so fervently desireth and loveth. 
And if it so be that he list not that I find him, yet reason commandeth me to 
keep whole that is unhurt, wherefore I beseech you meekly, my lady 
mother, that ye ne none other move me more of this matter, for I promise 
you plainly that for to die therefore I shall never have other husband but 
only him that I have described, to whom I shall truly keep me with all the 
pure love of mine heart. And with this she arose, and her mother and all the 
lords of the parliament, with great sorrow and lamentation, and taking their 
leave, departed. And this noble young Katherine went to her palace, whose 


heart was set afire upon this husband that she had devised, that she could do 
nothing, but all her mind and intent was set on him, and continually mused 
how she might find him, but she could not find the means, how well he was 
nigh to her heart that she sought. For he had kindled a burning love which 
could never after be quenched for no pain ne tribulation, as it appeared in 
her passion. 

But now I leave this young queen in her contemplation, and shall say you 
as far as God will give me grace, how that our Lord by his special miracle, 
called her unto baptism in a special manner, such as hath not been heard of 
before ne sith, and also how she was visibly married to our Lord, in 
showing to her sovereign tokens of singular love. Then, beside Alexandria, 
a certain space of miles, dwelled a holy father, a hermit in desert named 
Adrian, which had served our Lord continually by the space of thirty years 
in great penance. And on a day as he walked before his cell being in his 
holy meditations, there came against him the most reverent lady that ever 
any earthly creature might behold, and when this holy man beheld her high 
estate and excellent beauty, which was above nature, he was sore abashed 
and so much astonished, that he fell down as he had been dead. Then this 
blessed lady, seeing this, called him by his name goodly and said: Brother 
Adrian, dread ye nothing, for I am come to you for your good honour and 
profit. And with that she took him up meekly, comforting him, and said in 
this wise: Adrian, ye must go in a message for me into the city of 
Alexandria, and to the palace of the queen Katherine, and say to her that the 
lady saluteth her whose son she hath chosen to her lord and husband, sitting 
in her parliament with her mother and lords about her, where she had a great 
confiict and battle to keep her virginity, and say to her that this same lord 
whom she chose is my son, that am a pure virgin, and he desireth her beauty 
and loveth her chastity among all the virgins on the earth. I command her, 
without tarrying, that she come with thee alone unto this palace, whereas 
she shall be new clothed, and then shall she see him, and have him to her 
everlasting spouse. Then Adrian hearing this said dreadfully in this wise: 
Ah! blessed lady, how shall I do this message? for I know not the city ne the 
way thither, and who am I, though I knew it, to do such a message to the 
queen? For her meiny will not suffer me to come to her presence, and 
though I come to her she will not believe me, but put me in duresse as I 
were a faitour. Adrian, said this blessed lady, dread ye not, for that my son 


hath begun in her must be performed, for she is a chosen vessel of special 
grace before all women that live, but go forth and ye shall find no letting, 
and enter into her chamber, for the angel of my lord shall lead you thither, 
and bring you both hither safely. Then he, meekly obeying, went forth into 
Alexandria and entered into the palace, and found doors and closures 
opening against him, and so passed from chamber to chamber till he came 
into her secret study, whereas none came but herself alone. And there he 
found her in her holy contemplation, and did to her his message like as ye 
have heard, according to his charge. And when this blessed virgin Katherine 
had heard his message and understood by certain tokens that he came for to 
fetch her to him whom she so fervently desired, anon she arose forgetting 
her estate and meiny, and followed this old man through her palace and the 
city of Alexandria, unknown of any person, and so into desert. In which 
way as they walked she demanded of him many a high question, and he 
answered to her sufficiently in all her demands and informed her in the 
faith, and she benignly received his doctrine. 

And as they thus went in the desert this holy man nad lost his way, and 
wist not where he was and was all confused in himself, and said secretly: 
Alas I fear me I am deceived, and that this be an illusion. Alas! shall this 
virgin here be perished among these wild beasts? Now blessed lady, help 
me that almost am in despair, and save this maiden that hath forsa’:en for 
your love all that she had, and hath obeyed your commandment. And as he 
thus sorrowed, the blessed virgin Katherine apperceived and demanded him 
what him ailed, and why he sorrowed, and he said: For you, because I 
cannot find my cell, ne wot not where I am. Father, said she, dread ye not, 
for trust ye verily, that that good lady which sent you for me, shall not 
suffer us to perish in this wilderness, and then she said to him: What 
monastery is yonder that I see, which is so rich and fair to behold? And he 
demanded of her where she saw it, and she said: Yonder in the east, and 
then he wiped his eyes and saw the most glorious monastery that ever he 
saw, whereof he was full of joy, and said to her: Now blessed be God that 
hath endowed you with so perfect faith, for there is that place wherein ye 
shall receive so great worship and joy, that there was never none like, save 
only our blessed Lady, Christ’s own mother, queen of all queens. Now, 
good Father Adrian, hie you fast that we were there, for there is all my 
desire and joy. And soon after they approached that glorious place, and 


when they came to the gate, there met them a glorious company, all clothed 
in white and with chaplets of white lilies on their heads, whose beauty was 
so great and bright that the virgin Katherine ne the old man might not 
behold them, but all ravished fell down in great dread. Then one more 
excellent than another spake first, and said to this virgin: Katherine, stand 
up our dear sister, for ye be right welcome, and led her farther in till they 
came to the second gate where another more glorious company they came 
to the second gate where another more glorious company met her, all 
clothed in purple, with fresh chaplets of red roses on their heads. And the 
holy virgin seeing them, fell down for reverence and dread, and they, 
benignly comforting her, took her up and said to her: Dread ye nothing, our 
dear sister, for there was never none more heartily welcome to our 
sovereign lord than ye be, and to us all, for ye shall receive our clothing ard 
our crown with so great honour, that all saints shall joy in you; Come forth, 
for the Lord abideth desiring you. And then this blessed virgin Katherine 
with trembling joy passed forth with them, like as she that was ravished 
with so marvellous joy that she could not speak, and when she was entered 
into the body of the church she heard a melody of marvellous sweetness, 
which passed all hearts to think it, and there they beheld a royal queen 
standing in her estate with a great multitude of angels and saints, whose 
beauty and riches might no heart think, ne no pen write, for it exceedeth 
every man’s mind. Then the noble company of martyrs with the fellowship 
of virgins, which led the virgin Katherine, fell down flat tofore this royal 
empress with sovereign reverence, saying in this wise: Our most sovereign 
Lady Queen of heaven, Lady of all the world, Empress of hell, Mother of 
Almighty God, King of bliss, to whose commandment obey all heavenly 
creatures and earthly, liketh it you that we here present to you our dear 
sister, whose name is written in the Book of Life, beseeching your benign 
grace to receive her as your daughter chosen and humble handmaid, for to 
accomplish the work which our blessed Lord hath begun in her. And with 
that our blessed Lady said: Bring ye my daughter and when the holy virgin 
heard our Lady speak, she was so much replenished with heavenly joy that 
she lay as she had been dead. Then the holy company took her up and 
brought her tofore our blessed Lady, to whom she said: My dear daughter 
ye be welcome to me, and ye be strong and of good comfort, for ye be 
specially chosen of my son to be honoured. Remember ye not how sitting in 


your parliament ye described to you a husband, whereas ye had a great 
conflict and battle in defending your chastity? And then this holy Katherine 
kneeling with most humble reverence and dread said: O most blessed Lady; 
blessed be ye among all women; I remember how I chose that Lord which 
then was full far from my knowledge, but now blessed Lady, by his mighty 
mercy and your special grace he hath opened the eyes of my blind 
conscience and ignorance, so that now I see the clear way of truth, and 
humbly beseech you most blessed Lady, that I may have him whom my 
heart loveth and desireth above all things, without whom I may not live. 
And with these words her spirits were so fast closed that she lay as she had 
been dead, and then our Lady in conforting her said: My dear daughter, it 
shall be as ye desire, but yet ye lack one thing that ye must receive ere ye 
come to the presence of my son; ye must be clothed with the sacrament of 
baptism, wherefore come on my daughter for all things are provided. For 
there was a font solemnly apparelled with all things requisite unto baptism. 
And then our blessed Lady called Adrian the old father to her and said: 
Brother, this office longeth to you for ye be a priest, therefore baptize ye my 
daughter but change not her name, for Katherine shall she be named and I 
Shall be her godmother. And then this holy man Adrian baptized her, and 
after, our Lady said to her: Now mine own daughter be glad and joyful, for 
ye lack no thing that longeth to the wife of a heavenly spouse, and now I 
shall bring you to my Lord my son which abideth for you. And so our Lady 
led her forth unto the quire door whereas she saw our Saviour Jesu Christ 
with a great multitude of angels, whose beauty is impossible to be thought 
or written of earthly creature, of whose sight this blessed virgin was I 
fulfilled with so great sweetness that it cannot be expressed. To whom our 
blessed Lady benignly said: Most sovereign honour, joy and glory be to 
you, King of bliss, my Lord, my God and my son, Lo! I have brought here 
unto your blessed presence your humble servant and ancille Katherine, 
which for your love hath refused all earthly things, and hath at my sending 
obeyed to come hither, hoping and trusting to receive that I promised to her. 
Then our Blessed Lord took up, his mother and said: Mother, that which 
pleaseth you, pleaseth me, and your desire is mine, for I desire that she be 
knit to me by marriage among all the virgins of the earth. And said to her 
Katherine, come hither to me. And as soon as she heard him name her 
name, so great a Sweetness entered into her soul that she was all ravished, 


and therewith our Lord gave to her a new strength which passed nature, and 
said to her: Come my spouse, and give to me your hand. And there our Lord 
espoused her in joining himself to her by spiritual marriage, promising ever 
to keep her in all her life in this world, and after this life to reign perpetually 
in his bliss, and in token of this set a ring on her finger, which he 
commanded her to keep in remembrance of this, and said: Dread ye not, my 
dear spouse, I shall not depart from you, but always comfort and strengthen 
you. Then said this new spouse: O blessed Lord, I thank you with all mine 
heart of all your great mercies, beseeching you to make me digne and 
worthy to be thy servant and handmaid, and to please you whom my heart 
loveth and desireth above all things. And thus this glorious marriage was 
made, whereof all the celestial court joyed and sang this verse in heaven: 
Sponsus amat sponsam, salvator visitat illam, with so great melody that no 
heart may express ne think it. 

This was a glorious and singular marriage to which was never none like 
before in earth, wherefore this glorious virgin, Katherine, ought to be 
honoured, lauded, and praised among all the virgins that ever were in earth. 
And then our blessed Lord, after this marriage, said unto the blessed 
Katherine: Now the time is come that I must depart into the place that I 
came from, wherefore what that ye will desire I am ready to grant to you, 
and after my departing ye must abide here with old Adrian ten days, till ye 
be perfectly informed in all my laws and will. And when ye shall be come 
home ye shall find your mother dead, but dread ye not, for ye were never 
missed there in all this time, for I have ordained there one in your stead, that 
all men ween it were yourself, and when ye come home, she that is there in 
your stead shall void. Now fare well, my dear spouse. And then she cried 
with a full piteous voice: Ah! my sovereign Lord God and all the joy of my 
soul, have ye ever mine on me. And with that he blessed her and vanished 
away from her sight. And then for sorrow of his departing she fell in a 
swoon so that she lay still a large hour without any life, and then was 
Adrian a sorry man, and cried upon her so long that at the last she came to 
herself and revived and lift up her eyes and saw nothing about her save an 
old cell, and the old man Adrian by her, weeping. For all the royalty was 
voided, both monastery and palace, and all the comfortable sights that she 
had seen, and specially he which was cause of all her joy and comfort; and 
then she sorrowed, 1mourned, and wept unto the time that she saw the ring 


on her finger, and for joy thereof yet she swooned, and after she kissed it a 
thousand sithes with many a piteous tear, and then Adrian comforted her the 
best wise he could with many a blessed exhortation. And the blessed virgin 
Katherine took all his comforts and obeyed him as to her father, and 
dwelled with him the time that our Lord had assigned her till she was 
sufficiently taught all that was needful to her. And then she went home to 
her palace and governed her holily in converting many creatures to the 
christian faith of Jesu Christ, on whom all her joy was wholly set, and ever 
he was in her mind, and so dwelled still in her palace, never idle, but ever 
continued in the service of our Lord, full of charity, where awhile I let her 
dwell fulfilled of virtues and grace, as the dear and singular spouse of 
Almighty God. 

And then in this meantime Maxentius, that was then emperor, and vicious 
to God’s law and cruel tyrant, considered the noble and royal city of 
Alexandria, and came thither and assembled all the people, rich and poor, 
for to make sacrifice to the idols, and the christian men that would not make 
sacrifice he let slay. And this holy virgin was at that time eighteen years of 
age, dwelling in her palace full of riches and of servants, alone, without 
parents and kin, and heard the braying and noise of beasts, and the joy that 
they made and sung, and marvelled what it might be, and sent one of her 
servants hastily to inquire what it was. And when she knew it, she took 
some of the people of her palace and garnished her with the sign oi the 
cross and went thither, and found there many christian men to be led to do 
sacrifice for fear of death. Then was she strongly troubled for sorrow, and 
went forth hardily to the emperor, and said in this wise: The dignity of thine 
order and the way of reason have moved me to salute thee, if thou know the 
creator and maker of heaven, and wouldst revoke thy courage from the 
worshipping of false gods. And then she disputed of many things with 
Cesar tofore the gates of the temple. And then she began to say: I have set 
my cure to say these things to thee as to a wise man, wherefore hast thou 
now assembled this multitude of people thus in vain for to adore the folly of 
the idols. Hast thou marvel of this temple that is made with man’s hands? 
Wonderest thou on the precious ornaments which be as dust tofore the 
wind? Thou shouldst rather marvel thee of heaven, and of the earth, and of 
all the things that be therein, and of the sun, the moon, the stars, and of the 
planets that have been since the beginning of the world, and shall be as long 


as it shall please God; and marvel thee of the ornaments of heaven, that is to 
say, the sun, moon, stars, and planets, how they move from the orient to the 
occident and never be weary, and when thou shalt have knowledge of all 
these things, and hast apperceived it, demand after, who is most mightyof 
all, and when thou knowest him that is sovereign and maker of all things, to 
whom none is semblable ne like, then adore him and glorify, for he is God 
of gods, and Lord of lords. And when she had disputed of many things of 
the Incarnation of the Son of God much wisely, the emperor was much 
abashed and could not answer to her, but at the last when he was come to 
himself, he said to her: O thou woman, suffer us to finish our sacrifice, and 
after, we shall give thee an answer. Then commanded he that she should be 
led to his palace and to be kept with great diligence, and marvelled much of 
her great prudence and of her great beauty, for she was right fair to behold, 
unto the people. And after this the emperor came to the palace, and said to 
Katherine: We have heard thy fair speech and be marvellously abashed of 
thy wisdom, but we be so occupied in the sacrifices that we may not entend 
to understand all things. And we demand thee, first, of what lineage art 
thou? And the holy virgin Katherine said: Praise not thyself over much, ne 
blame thyself also, for so do fools that travail in vain glory. Nevertheless, I 
shall acknowledge to thee my lineage, not for any avaunting but by 
humility. I am Katherine, daughter of Costus the king, and howbeit that I 
was born in purple, and am informed in the arts liberal, yet have I despised 
all things and have given me wholly to our Lord Jesu Christ, and the gods 
that thou worshippest may not help thee ne none other. O ye cursed adorers 
of such gods, for when they be called in need they help not, in tribulation 
they succour not, and in perils they defend not. And the king said: If it be so 
as thou sayest, all the earth erreth and thou only sayest truth, and every 
word ought to be confirmed by the mouth of two or three witnesses. If thou 
wert an angel or a celestial virtue, yet thou oughtest not to be believed when 
thou art but one frail woman. To whom she said: O emperor, I beseech thee 
be not overcome with woodness, for in the courage of a wise man is no 
trouble, for the wise man saith: If thou governest thyself by good courage 
thou shalt be a king, and if thou governest thee otherwise thou shalt be a 
servant. And thou, as I see, ordainest to embrace us in thy mortal subtlety 
when thou labourest to draw us by the ensamples of the philosophers. 


And when the emperor saw that in no manner he could resist her wisdom, 
he sent secretly by letters for all the great grammarians and rhetoricians that 
they should come hastily to his pretorium to Alexandria, and he should give 
to them great gifts if they might surmount a maiden well bespoken. And 
then were there brought from divers provinces fifty masters which 
surmounted all mortal men in worldly wisdom. And then demanded they 
for what cause they were called from so far parts, and the emperor 
answered and said: We have a maiden, none comparable to her in wit and 
wisdom, which confoundeth all wise men, and she saith that our gods be 
devils, and if ye surmount them by honour I shall send you again into your 
country with joy. And one of them had hereof despite, and said by disdain: 
This is a worthy counsel of an emperor, that for one maid, young and frail, 
he hath done assemble so many sages, and from so far countries, and one of 
our clerks or scholars may overcome her. And the king said to them: I may 
well by strength constrain her to sacrifice, but I had liefer that she were 
overcome by your arguments. 

Then said they: Let her be brought tofore us, and when she shall be 
overcome by folly she may know that she never saw wise man. And when 
the virgin knew the strife of the disputation that she abode, she commended 
her all unto our Lord, and an angel came to her and said that she should 
keep her firmly for she should not be vanquished, but she should surmount 
them and send them to martyrdom. And when she was brought tofore the 
masters and orators she said to the emperor: What judgment is this to set 
fifty orators and masters against one maid, and to promise to them great 
rewards for their victory, and compellest me to dispute with them without 
hope of any reward? And God Jesu Christ, which is very guerdon of them 
that strive for him, shall be only with me, and he shall be my reward, for he 
is the hope and crown of them that fight for him. And when the masters had 
said that it was impossible that God was made man, ne that he had suffered 
death, the virgin showed to them that the paynims had said it tofore that he 
was made. For Plato said God to be all round and to be slain, and Sibyl said 
thus, that the ilke God should be blessed and happy that should hang on the 
cross. And when the virgin right wisely disputed with the masters, and that 
she had confounded their gods by open reasons, they were abashed and wist 
not what to say, but were all still. And the emperor was replenished with 
felony against them, and began to blame them because they were overcome 


so foully of one maid. And then one that was master above all the others 
said to the emperor: Know thou, sir emperor, that never was there any that 
might stand against us but that anon he was overcome. But this maid in 
whom the spirit of God speaketh hath so converted us that we cannot say 
anything against Jesu Christ, ne we may not, ne dare not. Wherefore, sir 
emperor, we acknowledge that but if thou mayest bring forth a more 
provable sentence of them that we have worshipped hitherto, that all we be 
converted to Jesu Christ. And when the tyrant heard this thing he was 
esprised with great woodness, and commanded that they all should be burnt 
in the midst of the city. And the holy virgin comforted them and made them 
constant to martyrdom, and informed them diligently in the faith, and 
because they doubted that they should die without baptism, the virgin said 
to them: Doubt ye nothing, for the effusion of your blood shall be reputed to 
you for baptism, and garnish you with the sign of the cross, and ye shall be 
crowned in heaven. 

And when they were cast into the flames of fire they rendered their souls 
unto God, and neither hair ne clothes of them had none harm ne were hurt 
by the fire. And when the christian men had buried them, the tyrant spake 
unto the virgin and said: Ah! right noble lady virgin, have pity of thy youth, 
and thou shalt be chief in my palace next the queen, and thine image shall 
be set up in the midst of the city, and shall be adored of all the people as a 
goddess. To whom the virgin said: Leave to say such things, for it is evil to 
think it. I am given and married to Jesu Christ, he is my spouse, he is my 
glory, he is my love, and he is my sweetness, there may no fair words ne no 
torments call me from him. And then he being full of woodness, 
commanded that she should be despoiled naked and beaten with scorpions, 
and so beaten to be put in a dark prison, and there was tormented by hunger 
by the space of twelve days. 

And the emperor went out of the country for certain causes, and the 
queen was esprised with great love of the virgin, and went by night to the 
prison with Porphyry, the prince of knights, and when the queen entered, 
she saw the prison shining by great clearness, and angels anointing the 
wounds of the holy virgin Katherine. And then S. Katherine began to preach 
to the queen the joys of Paradise and converted her to the faith, and said to 
her that she would receive the crown of martyrdom, and thus spake they 
together till midnight. And when Porphyry had heard all that she had said, 


he fell down to her feet and received the faith of Jesu Christ, with two 
hundred knights. And because the tyrant had commanded that she should be 
twelve days without meat and drink, Jesu Christ sent to her a white dove 
which fed her with meat celestial. And after this, Jesu Christ appeared to 
her with a great multitude of angels and virgins, and said to her: Daughter, 
know thy maker, for whom thou hast emprised this travailous battle; be 
thou constant, for I am with thee. 

And when the emperor was returned, he commanded her to be brought 
tofore him, and when he saw her so shining, whom he supposed to have 
been tormented bv great famine and fasting, and supposed that some had 
fed her in prison, he was fulfilled with fury and commanded to torment the 
keepers of the prison, and she said to him: Verily, I took never sith meat of 
man, but Jesu Christ hath fed me by his angel. I pray thee, said the emperor, 
set at thine heart this that I admonish thee, and answer not by doubtable 
words. We will not hold thee as a chamberer, but thou shalt triumph as a 
queen in my realm, in beauty enhanced. To whom the blessed virgin 
Katherine said: Understand, I pray thee, and judge truly, whom ought I 
better to choose of these two, or the king puissant, perdurable, glorious and 
fair, or one sick, unsteadfast, not noble, and foul? And then the emperor 
having disdain, and angry by felony, spake: Of these two choose thee one, 
or do sacrifice and live, or suffer divers torments and perish. And she said: 
Tarry not to do what torments thou wilt, for I desire to offer to God my 
blood and my flesh like as he offered for me; he is my God, my father, my 
friend and mine only spouse. And then a master warned and advised the 
king, being wood for anger, that he should make four wheels of iron, 
environed with sharp razors, cutting so that she might be horribly all 
detrenched and cut in that torment, so that he might fear the other christian 
people by ensample of that cruel torment. And then was ordained that two 
wheels should turn against the other two by great force, so that they should 
break all that should be between the wheels, and then the blessed virgin 
prayed our Lord that he would break these engines to the praising of his 
name, and for to convert the people that were there. And anon as this 
blessed virgin was set in this torment, the angel of our Lord brake the 
wheels by so great force that it slew four thousand paynims. 

And the queen, that beheld these things, came from above and had hid 
herself till then, descending anon and began to blame the emperor of so 


great cruelty, and then the king was replenished with woodness when he 
saw that the queen despised to do sacrifice, and did do first rend off her 
paps, and after smite off her head. And as she wasled unto martyrdom, she 
prayed Katherine to pray God for her, and she said to her: Ne doubt thee 
nothing, well-beloved of God; for this day thou shalt have the realm 
perdurable for this transitory realm, and an immortal spouse for a mortal. 
And she was constant and firm in the faith, and bade the tormentors do as 
was to them commanded. And then the sergeants brought her out of the city 
and erased off her paps with tongs of iron, and after smote off her head, 
whose body Porphyry took away and buried it. The next day following was 
demanded where the holy body of the queen was, and the emperor bade that 
many should be put to torment for to know where the body was. Porphyry 
came then tofore them all, and cried, saying: I am he that buried the body of 
the ancille and servant of Jesu Christ, and have received the faith of God. 
And then Maxentius began to roar and bray as a mad man, and cried, 
saying: O! wretched and caitiff, lo! Porphyry, which was the only keeper of 
my soul and comfort of all mine evils, is deceived; which thing he told to 
his knights, to whom they said: And we also be christian and be ready for to 
suffer death for Jesu Christ. And then the emperor, drunken in woodness, 
commanded that all should be beheaded and that their bodies should be cast 
to dogs, and then called he Katherine and said to her: Howbeit that thou 
hast made the queen for to die by thine art magic, if thou repent thee thou 
shalt be first and chief in my palace, for thou shalt this day do sacrifice or 
thou shalt lose thine head. And she said to him: Do all that thou hast 
thought; I am ready to suffer all. And then he gave sentence against her, and 
commanded to smite off her head. And when she was brought to the place 
ordained thereto, she lift up her eyes to heaven praying, and said: O ! Jesu 
Christ, hope of and help of them that believe in thee! O beauty and glory of 
virgins! Good king, I beseech and pray thee that whosomever shall 
remember my passion, be it at his death or in any other necessity, and call 
me, that he may have by thy mercy the effect of his request and prayer. And 
then came a voice to her, saying: Come unto me, my fair love and my 
spouse; lo! behold the gate of heaven is open to thee, and also to them that 
shall hallow thy passion, I promise the comfort of heaven of that they 
require. And when she was beheaded there issued out of her body milk 
instead of blood, and angels took the body and bare it unto the Mount of 


Sinai, more than twenty journeys from thence, and buried it there 
honourably, and continually oil runneth out of her bones which healeth all 
maladies and sicknesses, and she suffered death under Maxentius the tyrant, 
about the year of our Lord three hundred. 

How Maxentius was punished for this felony and for others, it is 
contained in the history of the invention of the holy cross, but forasmuch as 
it was not known long after where this holy body was become, there was 
great sorrow and lamentation among christian men, saying: Alas ! the most 
clear light of our faith, of wisdom, and the temple of the Holy Ghost, is 
gone from us, and besought God devoutly that it might please him to show 
to them this holy relic, which after came to knowledge in this manner. 

In the desert about the Mount of Sinai there were many christian hermits 
which were inflamed with great devotion toward this holy virgin S. 
Katherine, wherefore by common assent they ordained a chapel in which 
this holy virgin should specially remembered, which chapel was by the 
Mount of Sinai, not far from the hill, fast by the place whereas our Lord 
appeared in the bush to Moses. In which place the holy hermits lived in 
great abstinence and devotion a glorious life. To whom on a time the angel 
of God appeared and said: God hath beholden your effectual devotion from 
heaven, therefore he hath granted to you this grace that by you shall be 
found and known the holy body of the glorious virgin S. Katherine, to his 
sovereign honour and glory. And therefore arise ye up and follow me, and 
though it so be that ye see me not, yet the shadow of the palm that I bear in 
mine hand shall never depart from your sight. And then these hermits went 
forth and followed the angel till they came to the place where unnethe any 
creature might enter for straitness of the way and sharpness of the rocks; 
and when they came to the top of the hill they saw not the angel, but they 
saw evidently the shadow of the palm, that it seemed all the place had been 
shadowed by the leaves of the palm, by which they came unto the place 
where the body had lain one hundred and thirty years in a stone. And her 
flesh was dried up for length of time, but the bones were so compact and 
pure that they seemed to be kept by the cure of angels. Then they took up 
with great joy and reverence this holy body and bare it down into the chapel 
which they had made, and this was done by great miracle, for the place 
where she lay in was so steep, thick, strait, and so dangerous, that it seemed 
to man’s reason impossible to come thereto. And these holy men, after they 


had brought this body with solemnity, ordained the feast of the invention of 
this holy body should be solemnised, which is yet there kept and is about 
the time of the Invention of the Holy Cross. Which place is greatly 
honoured, and our Lord showeth there many miracles, and out of the bones 
floweth out oil largely, by which many maladies be guerished. And it is said 
that tofore the body was found that a monk went to the Mount of Sinai and 
dwelled there by the space of seven years much devoutly in the service of S. 
Katherine, and on a time as he prayed with great devotion that he might 
have something of her body, suddenly there came a joint of one of her 
fingers of her hand, which gift he took joyfully of our Lord. It is read also 
that there was a man much devout to S. Katherine and oft called on her to 
his and, and by length of time he fell in foul thought, and lost the devotion 
that he had to the saint, and ceased to pray to her; and as he was on a time 
in prayer he saw a great multitude of virgins passing by him, among whom 
there was one more resplendissent than the other, and when she approached 
him she covered her visage and passed tofore him, her face covered. And he 
marvelled much of the beauty of her, and demanded what she was, and one 
of the virgins said that it was Katherine whom thou wert wont for to know, 
and because thou knowest ne rememberest her not, she passed tofore thee 
with face covered and without knowledge. It is to be noted that this blessed 
virgin S. Katherine seemeth and appeareth marvellous in five things: first, 
in wisdom, secondly, in eloquence, thirdly, in constancy, fourthly, in 
cleanness of chastity, and fifthly, in privilege of dignity. First she appeared 
marvellous in wisdom, in her was all manner of philosophy. Philosophy is 
divided in three, in theory, in practice, and in logic. Theory is divided in 
three, that is intellectual, natural, and mathematical. The blessed Katherine 
had science intellectual in knowledge of things divine, of which she used 
against the masters, to whom she proved to be but one very God only, and 
convanquished all the false gods. Secondly, she had science natural of 
which she used in disputing against the emperor. Thirdly, she had science 
mathematical, that is a science that be holdeth the forms and the manner of 
things, and this science had she in despising the earthly things, for she 
withdrew her heart from all earthly matter. She showed to have this science 
when she answered to the emperor, when he demanded who she was, and 
said: I am Katherine, daughter of king Costus, and how she had been 
nourished in purple. And hereof used she when she enharded the queen to 


despise the world and herself, and to desire the reign perdurable. The 
practice is divided in three manners, in ethic, economic, and politic. The 
first teacheth to inform manners and adorn him with virtues, and that 
appertaineth to all men. The second teacheth to rule and govern well his 
meiny, and that appertaineth to them that have men to govern. The third 
appertaineth to the governors of cities, for she teacheth to govern the 
peoples, the cities, and the commons. And these three sciences had the 
blessed Katherine. First, she had in herself all honesty of manners; 
secondly, she ruled her meiny laudably, which was left to her, thirdly, she 
informed wisely the emperor. Logic is divided in three, in demonstrative, in 
probable, and in sophistical. The first pertaineth to philosophers, the second 
to rhetors and logicians, and the third to sophisters, and these three sciences 
had Katherine in her, for she disputed with the emperor. Secondly, she was 
marvellous in eloquence, for she had fair speech in Katherine preaching as 
it appeared in her predications, she was right sharp in rendering reason, as 
when she answered to the emperor, she had sweet words in drawing the 
people to the faith, as it appeared in Porphyry and the queen, whom she 
drew to the christian faith by sweetness of her fair speech. She had right 
virtuous word in overcoming, as it appeared in the masters whom she 
vanquished so puissantly. Thirdly, she was marvellous in constancy, for she 
was most constant against the threatenings and menaces, for she despised 
them all and answered to the emperor: Tarry not to do the torments that thou 
hast purposed, for I desire to offer to God my blood, and make an end of 
that thou hast conceived in thy courage, I am ready to suffer all. Secondly, 
she was firm when great gifts were offered to her, for she refused all, and 
said to the emperor when he promised to hold her as second lady in his 
palace, and she said: I.eave to say such things, it is felonous to think it. 
Thirdly, she was constant in the torments that were done to her. Fourthly, 
she was constant in cleanness of chastity, for she kept chastity among those 
things that chastity is wont to perish. For there be five things in which 
chastity may perish, that is in pleasance of riches, convenable opportunity, 
flowering youth, freedom without constraint, and sovereign beauty. And 
among all these things the blessed Katherine kept her chastity, for she had 
great plenty of riches as she that was heir of rich parents; she had 
convenable leisure to do her will, as she that was lady of herself, and 
conversed all day among her servants which were young of age; she had 


freedom without any that governed her in her palace, and of these four it is 
said before, and she had beauty, so much that every man marvelled of her 
beauty. Fifthly, she was marvellous in privilege of dignity, for certain 
special privileges were in some saints when they died, like as the visitation 
of Jesu Christ was in S. John the Evangelist, the flowing of oil in S. 
Nicholas, the effusion of milk for blood that was in S. Paul, the preparation 
of the sepulchre that was in S. Clement, and the hearing and granting of the 
petitions that was in S. Margaret, when she prayed for them remembering 
her memory. All these things together were in this blessed virgin S. 
Katherine as it appeareth in her legend. Then let us devoutly worship this 
holy virgin and humbly pray her to be our advocatrice in all our needs 
bodily and ghostly, that by the merits of her prayers we may after this short 
and transitory life come unto the everlasting bliss and joy in heaven 
whereas is life perdurable. Quod ipse prestare dignetur qui cum patre et 
Spiritu sancto vivit et regnat deus per omnia secula seculorum. Amen. 


St. Saturnine 


Saturnine is said of saturare, that is to be filled, and of nux, that is a nut, for 
the paynims were filled for to martyr him, like as the squirrel that eateth the 
nut. For when the squirrel taketh the nut for to have it out of the hull, it 
seemeth to him bitter, then he goeth up on high on the tree and letteth it fall, 
and then the hull breaketh and the nut springeth out. And thus were the 
paynims filled in S. Saturnine, for he was bitter to them because he would 
not do sacrifice, and then they brought him up on high of the Capitol, and 
cast him down the steps or grees so that he brake his head, and the brain 
sprang out of it. 

Saturnine was ordained bishop of the disciples of the apostles, and was 
sent into the city of Toulouse, and when he entered into the city, the devils 
ceased to give answers, and then one of the paynims said but if they slew 
Saturnine they should have none answer of their gods. And they took 
Saturnine which would not do sacrifice, and bound him to the feet of a bull 
and drew him unto the highest place of the capitol and cast him down the 
degrees and steps to the ground, so that his head was all to-broken and the 
brain sprang out, and so he accomplished his martyrdom. And two women 
took his body and buried it in a deep place for fear of the paynims, and 
afterwards his successors took up the body and transported it into a more 
honourable place. 

There was another Saturnine whom the provost of Rome held long in 
prison, and after, he raised him in the torment named Eculee, and did do 
beat him with sinews, rods, and scorpions, and after, did do burn his sides, 
and then took him down and smote off his head, about the year of our Lord 
two hundred and ninety under Maximian. 

And yet there was another Saturnine in Africa which was brother of S. 
Satyra, S. Revocata, and S. Felicity his sister, and S. Perpetua, which was of 
noble lineage, which all suffered death together, of whom the passion is 
holden another time. And when the provost said to them that they should do 


sacrifice to the idols, they refused it utterly, and he then put them in prison. 
And when the father of S. Perpetua heard that, he came to the prison 
weeping, and said: Daughter, thou hast dishonoured all thy lineage, for till 
now was never none of thy lineage put in to prison. And when he knew that 
she was christian, he ran upon her and would have scratched out her eyes 
with his fingers, and crying loud and issued out. And the blessed Perpetua 
saw a vision which in the morning she said to her fellows: I saw, said she, a 
ladder of gold of a marvellous height erect to heaven, and was so strait that 
no man might go but one alone, and coulters and swords of sharp iron were 
fixed on the right side and left side, so that he that went up might neither 
look here nor there, but behoved always to behold right up to heaven. And a 
dragon of horrible great form lay under the ladder, which made every man 
to dread and fear to mount up, and she saw Satyra ascending by the same 
unto above and looking to usward, and said: Doubt ye nothing this dragon, 
but come up surely that ye may be with me. And when they heard this 
vision, they all gave thankings to our Lord God, for they knew then that 
they were called to martyrdom, and on the morn they were all presented to 
the judge, and after, he said to them: It behoveth you to be presented to the 
gods and do sacrifice to them. But when they would do no sacrifice, he 
made S. Saturnine to be taken from the women, and to be put among the 
other men, and he said to S. Felicity: Hast thou a husband? She said: I have 
one, but I set not by him, and then he said to her: Have mercy on thyself, 
woman, and live, specially sith thou hast a child in thy belly. To whom she 
said: Do to me what thou wilt, for thou mayst never draw me to thy will. 
The father and mother of S. Perpetua, and her husband, ran to her and 
brought her child to her, which yet sucked. And when her father saw her 
standing tofore the provost, he fell down and said to her: My most sweet 
daughter, have mercy on me, and on thy sorrowful mother, and also of this 
most wretch thy husband, which may not live after thee, and she stood still 
without moving, and then her father cast his arms about her neck, and he, 
her mother, and her husband, kissed her, saying: Daughter, have pity of us, 
and live with us. And then she put the little child from her, and them also, 
saying: Depart ye, and go ye from me, mine enemies, for I know you not, 
and then when the provost saw her constancy he made her long to be 
beaten, and afterwards to be put in prison. And then the other saints were 
sorrowtul for S. Felicity, which had yet months to come of her childing, and 


prayed to God for her, and anon she began to travail and was delivered of a 
child alive and quick. Then one of her keepers said to her: What wilt thou 
do when thou comest tofore the provost, which art yet so grievously 
tormented? And Felicity answered: I shall here suffer pain for myself, and 
God shall suffer there for me. And then were these saints drawn out of 
prison, and were despoiled and led by the streets, and to them were let go 
beasts, and Satyra and Perpetua were devoured of lions, and Revocata and 
Felicity were slain of leopards, and S. Saturnine had his head smitten off. 
And this was about the vear of our Lord two hundred and fifty-six, under 
Valerian and Galien, emperors. 

Thus endeth the life of S. Saturnine. 

This feast is the last feast of the year for to begin at the feast of S. 
Andrew, and hereafter shall follow divers feasts which be added and set in 
the said book called the Golden Legend. 


St. James the Martyr 


James the martyr had to surname Intercisus, and was of noble lineage, but 
more noble by his faith. He was born in the region of Persia in the city of 
Elapis, he was come of christian people and had a good christian wife, and 
was well known with the king of Persia and was chief among the princes. 
And it happed, for the great love that he had to the king, he was deceived 
and brought to adore the idols, to whom he kneeled, and when his mother 
and his wife heard that, anon they wrote to him a letter in this wise: Thou 
hast forsaken him that is life in obeying to him that is mortal, and in 
pleasing him that is but dust, thou hast left the odour perdurable, thou hast 
changed truth into leasing in obeying him that is mortal, and hast forsaken 
the judge of them that be dead and of them alive, and know thou that from 
henceforth we shall be to thee strange, ne we shall not dwell with thee in no 
manner hereafter. And when James had heard this letter he wept bitterly, 
and said: If my mother that bare me, and my wife, be made so strange to 
me, then how much more shall I be estranged from God. Aud when he had 
sore tormented himself for this error, there came a messenger to the prince 
that said that James was christian, and then the prince called him and said: 
Say to me if thou be Nazarene. And James said: Yea, verily, I am Nazarene. 
And the prince said: Then art thou an enchanter; and James said: I am none. 
And when the prince menaced him with many torments, James said to him: 
Thy menaces trouble me nothing, for it ne is but wind blowing upon a 
stone, thy woodness passeth lightly through mine ears. To whom the prince 
said: Demean thee not disordinately, lest thou perish by grievous death. To 
whom James said: This ought not to be called a death, but a sleep, for anon 
after we shall rise again. And the prince said: Let not the Nazarene deceive 
thee saying death is nothing but a sleep, for the great emperors doubt it. 
And James said: We doubt nothing the death, for we hope to go from death 
to life. And then the prince, by counsel of his friends, gave this sentence 
upon James, that he should be cut every member from other, for to fear the 


others. And then some had pity on him and wept, and he said to them: Weep 
not for me, for I go to life, but weep on yourselves, whom torments 
perdurable be due unto. And the butchers cut off the thumb of his right 
hand, and he cried and said: O thou deliverer of Nazarenes, receive the 
branch of the tree of thy mercy, for the overplus is cut off, of him that tilleth 
the vine, for to burgeon and bring forth fruit more plenteously. And the 
butcher said to him: If thou wilt consent to the prince, I shall spare thee and 
give to thee medicine. To whom James said: Hast not thou seen the stock of 
the vine, that when the branches be cut off, the knot that remaineth, in his 
time when the earth achauffeth it, germeth and bringeth forth new buds in 
all the places of the cutting? Then if the vine be cut because he should 
burgeon and bring forth fruit in his time, how much more ought a man 
burgeon more plenteously in the faith that he suffereth for the love of Jesu 
Christ which is the very vine? And then the butcher cut of the forefinger. 
Then said S. James: Lord, receive two branches which thy right hand hath 
planted, he cut off the third, and James said: I am delivered from three 
temptations: I shall bless the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and, 
Lord, I shall confess thee with the three children that thou savedst from the 
chimney of fire, and Jesu Christ, I shall sing to thy name in the quire of 
martyrs. And then the fourth was cut off, and S. James said: O protector of 
the children of Israel, which in the fourth blessing were pronounced, receive 
of thy servant the confession of the fourth finger, like as the benediction 
was Judah. And then the fifth finger was cut off, and he said: My joy is 
accomplished. And then the butchers said to him: Spare thy life that thou 
perish not, and anger thee not though thou hast lost one hand, for there be 
many that have but one hand that have much honour and riches. And the 
blessed James said to them: When the shepherds shear their sheep, they take 
not only the right side, but also the left side, then if the lamb, which is but a 
brute beast, will lose his fleece for his master, how much more then I, that 
am a man reasonable, ought to be smitten in pieces for the love of God. And 
then the felon butchers went to that other hand, and cut off first the little 
finger, and S. James said: Lord, when thou wert great thou wouldst be made 
little for us, and therefore I yield to thee body and soul, which thou madest, 
and redeemedst with thy proper blood. Then the seventh finger was cut off, 
and he said: Lord, I have said to thee seven times in the day praisings. Then 
they cut the eighth finger, and he said: Jesu Christ was circumcised the 


eighth day for to accomplish the commandments ceremonial of the faith, 
and, Lord, let the mind of thy servant go from these uncircumcised, and that 
I may have the prepuce undefiled that I may come and behold thy face 
Lord. Then the ninth finger was cut off, and he said: The ninth hour Jesu 
Christ rendered his spirit in the cross to his father, and therefore, Lord, I 
confess me to thee in the sorrow of the ninth finger, and thank thee. Then 
the tenth finger was cut off, and he said: The tenth number is in the 
commandments of the law. Then some of them that were there said: Right 
dear friend, confess thou our gods tofore our prince so that thou mayst live, 
howbeit that thy hands be cut off, there be right wise leeches that shall well 
heal thee and ease thee of thy pain. To whom S. James said: God forbid that 
in me should be any false dissimulation; no man that put his hand to the 
plough and looketh backward, is not convenable to come to the kingdom of 
heaven. Then the butchers having despite, cut off the great toe of the right 
foot, and S. James said: The foot of Jesu Christ was pierced and blood 
issued out. The second was cut off, and he said: This day is great to me 
tofore all other days; this day I converted, shall go soothly to the strong 
God. Then they cut the third and threw it tofore him, and S. James said, 
smiling: Go, thou third toe. to thy fellows, for like as the grain of wheat 
rendereth much fruit so shalt thou do with thy fellows, and shalt rest in the 
last day. The fourth was then cut off, and he said: My soul, wherefore art 
thou sorrowful, and why troublest me? Hope in God, for I shall confess to 
him that is the health of my cheer, and my God. The fifth was cut off, and 
he said: I shall now begin to say to our Lord digne praising, for he hath 
made me worthy fellow to his servants. Then they came to his left foot and 
cut off the little toe, and S. James said: Little toe be comforted, for the great 
and little shall have one resurrection, a hair of the head shall not perish, and 
thou shalt not depart from thy fellows. And after they cut off the second toe, 
and he said: Destroy ye the old house for a more noble is made ready. The 
third was cut off, and he said: By such cuttings shall I be purged from vices. 
And they cut off the fourth toe, and he said: Comfort me, God of truth, for 
my soul trusteth in thee. Then the fifth was cut off, and he said: O Lord, Lo! 
I offer and sacrifice to thee twenty times. And then they cut off his right 
foot, and S. James said: Now I shall offer a gift to God for whose love I 
suffer this. Then they cut off the left foot, and he said: Thou art he, Lord, 
that makest marvels; hear thou me, Lord, and save me. They cut off, after, 


his right hand, and he said: Lord, thy mercies help me. They cut off his left 
hand, and he said: Lord, thou art he that lovest the rightful. And they cut off 
the right arm, and he said: My soul, praise thee our Lord: I shall give laud 
to our Lord in my life, and shall sing to him as long as I shall live. And then 
they cut off the left arm, and he said: The sorrows of death have environed 
me, and I shall think against them. Then they cut off the right leg to the 
thigh, then S. James was grieved in great pain, and said: Lord Jesu Christ 
help me, for the wailings of death come about me, and he said to the 
butchers: Our Lord shall clothe me with new flesh so that your wounds 
shall never appear in me. And then the butchers began to fail and were 
weary. From the first hour of the day unto the ninth they had sweated in 
cutting his members. And after they came to themselves, and cut off the left 
leg unto the thigh, and then the blessed James cried and said: O good Lord, 
hear me half alive, thou Lord of living men and dead; Lord, I have no 
fingers to lift up to thee, ne hands that I may enhance to thee; my feet be cut 
off, and my knees so that I may not kneel to thee, and am like to a house 
fallen, of whom the pillars be taken away by which the house was borne up 
and sustained; hear me, Lord Jesu Christ, and take out my soul from this 
prison. And when he had said this, one of the butchers smote off his head. 
Then the christian men came privily and took away the body and buried it 
honourably. And he suffered death the fifth kalends of December. 


The holy and venerable priest Bede 


The holy and venerable Bede was born in England, and when he was seven 
years of his age he was delivered to Benet Biscop of Jarrow, for to learn, 
and after his death he was put to Ceolfrith, abbot of the same place, and 
learned and profited much in holy life and conning. And the nineteenth year 
of his age he was made deacon, of John, bishop of York, and in the thirtieth 
year of his age he was made priest. Then began he to write and to study and 
to expound holy writ, whereupon he made many noble homilies, and 
notwithstanding his great business, was daily in the service of religion, as in 
singing and praying in the church. He had great sweetness and liking to 
learn, to teach and to write; he wrote seventy eight books; he accounted the 
books and years from the beginning of the world in Historia Anglicana. In 
the book of Polycronicon is rehearsed that is wonder, that a man that is 
without use of school made so many noble volumes in so sober words in so 
little space of his life time. It is said he went to Rome for to show there his 
books, for to see them according to holy writ and to the lore of holy church, 
but hereof some doubt, and say that he never went to Rome. Also it is said 
that when he was blind he went about for to preach, and his servant that led 
him brought him whereas were many hopples of stones, to whom he made a 
noble sermon, and when he had all finished his sermon the stones answered 
and said, Amen. 

Also it is said that he found a writing of three R’s and three F’s over the 
gate of Rome, which he expounded thus: The first R betokened regna, the 
second ruent, the third Rome, that is: Regna ruent Rome. And the first F 
betokened ferro, the second flamma, the third fame, that is: Ferro, flamma, 
fameeque. Also pope Sergius wrote a letter to the abbot Ceolfrith and prayed 
for to have Bede come to Rome for to assoil certain questions that were 
there moved. Here is to be noted, that how noble and worthy the court of 
Rome held him, when so noble a court had need to have him for to declare 
and assoil the questions that were there moved. Also we ought to hold him 


noble and holy by the manner of his living and his teaching. He must needs 
be virtuous and eschew vices that was so well occupied in spending his wit 
and thought in expounding of holy writ, and his cleanness was much seen at 
his last end. For his stomach had indignation of meat seven weeks 
continually, and of drink, so that unnethe he might retain any meat, and was 
strait and short-breathed, but for all that he spared not the travail of lecture 
and of books, and every day among the detty travail of service and of 
psalms, he taught his disciples in lessons and in questions. He transiated S. 
John’s Gospel into English, and said to his scholars: Learn ye, my small 
children, whiles I am alive and with you; I wot not how long I shall abide 
with you, and alway among he said that saw of S. Ambrose: I have not so 
lived among you that me shameth to live, neither me dreadeth to die, for we 
have a good Lord. 

On night’s time when he had no man to teach then would he devoutly be 
in prayers and thanking our Lord of all his gifts. The Tuesday tofore 
Ascension-day his death approached, and his feet began to swell; he was 
houseled, anointed and kissed his brethren, and prayed them all to 
remember him, and he gave to divers of his servants things that he had in 
privity. On the Ascension-day the hair was spread, and he laid him down 
thereon, and prayed for the grace of the Holy Ghost, and said: O king of 
bliss, and Lord of virtues, that hast the prize and art this day styed up above 
all heavens, leave thou us not fatherless, but send thou in to us that behest 
of the Father, the ghost of soothfastness. And when he had ended that, he 
gave up the last breath with a sweet dour and savour, and there he was then 
buried, but the common fame telleth that he now lieth at Durham with S. 
Cuthbert. 

There was a devout clerk, which laboured in his mind for to make his 
epitaph, and in no wise he could make true metre, wherefore on a time he 
went to the church and prayed God to give him conning to make a true 
verse. And after came unto his tomb and saw there written by an angel: 


Hic sunt in fossa 
Bede venerabilis ossa. 


Then let us pray to this holy man that he pray for us, that after this life we 
may come to everlasting life. 


St. Dorothy 


The glorious virgin and martyr S. Dorothy was born of the noble lineage of 
the senators of Rome, her father hight Theodore. In that time the 
persecution of the christian people was great about Rome, wherefore this 
holy virgin S. Dorothy, despising the worshipping of idols, count selled her 
father, her mother, and her two sisters, Christine and Celestine, to forsake 
their possessions, and so they did, and fled into the realm ol Cappadocia, 
and came into the city of Caesarea wherein they set S. Dorothy to school, 
and soon after she was christened of the holy bishop S. Appollinarius, and 
he named her Dorothy, and she was fulfilled with the Holy Ghost, and in 
great beauty above all the maidens of that realm. And she despised all 
worldly vanities, and burned in the love of Almighty God, and loved 
poverty, and was full of meekness and chastity, whereof the fiend having 
envy at her blessed living, provoked and set afire in her love the provost, so 
that he would have her to his wife, and anon sent for her in all haste, and 
when she came he desired to have her to his wife, and promised to her 
riches of worldly goods without number. And when this holy virgin 
understood his desire and request she refused it, and denied it utterly, and 
all his riches setting at nought; and moreover she acknowledged herself to 
be christian, and that she had vowed her virginity unto Jesu Christ, whom 
she had chosen to her spouse, and would never have other. And when the 
provost Fabricius heard this he was nigh from himself for anger, and 
commanded that she should be put in a tun of burning oil, wherein she was 
preserved by the power of her spouse Jesu Christ that she felt none disease 
ne harm, but a precious ointment of balm. And when the paynims saw this 
great miracle, many of them were thereby converted to the faith of Jesu 
Christ. And the tyrant said that she did all this by enchantment, and did do 
put her in a deep prison nine days long without meat or drink, but she was 
that while fed by angels’ food of our Lord, so that at the end of nine days 
she was nothing appaired. Then the judge sent for her, supposing that she 


had been nigh dead and feeble, but when she came she was fairer and 
brighter to look on than ever she was before, whereof all the people 
marvelled greatly. Then the judge said to her: But if thou wilt worship and 
do sacrifice to the idols thou shalt not escape the torment of the gibbet. 
Then she answered to the judge: I worship Almighty God that made all 
things, and despise thy gods that be fiends. And then she fell down pat to 
the earth and lifted up her eyes to Almighty God, beseeching him that he 
would show his power tofore the people that he was only Almighty God 
and none other. 

Then Fabricius the judge let set up a pillar on high, and thereon he set his 
god, an idol, and anon there came a multitude of angels from heaven and 
cast down this idol, and all to-brake it, and anon the people heard a great 
noise of fiends crying in the air, saying: O Dorothy, why cost thou destroy 
us and tormentest us so sore? And for this great miracle many thousands of 
paynims were turned to the faith of Jesu Christ and were baptized, and after 
received the crown of martyrdom for the acknowledging of the name of 
Jesu Christ. 

Then the judge commanded that this holy virgin should be hanged on the 
gibbet, her feet upward and the head downward, and then her body was all 
to-rent with hooks of iron, and beaten with rods and scourges, and burnt her 
breasts with hot fiery brands, and as half dead she was set again into prison, 
and after, when she was brought again, she was all whole and strong, 
without any disease or hurt. Whereof the judge had great marvel, and said 
to her: O fair maid, forsake thy God and believe on our gods, for thou mayst 
see how merciful they be unto thee, and preserve thee, therefore have pity 
of thy tender body, for thou hast been tormented enough. And then the 
provost sent for her two sisters which were named Christine and Celestine, 
which for fear of death forsook the faith of Jesu Christ, and went to S. 
Dorothy and counselled her to obey to the provost’s desire and forsake her 
faith. But this holy virgin rebuked her sisters. and after informed them by so 
fair and sweet language, that she withdrew them from their blind errors and 
established them in the faith of Jesu Christ; in such wise that when they 
were come to the judge they said they were christian and believed on Jesu 
Christ. And when Fabricius heard that, he was mad for anger, and 
commanded that the tormentor should bind their hands, and bind them both 
together back to back, and cast them in the fire so bound, and burnt them. 


And then he said to the virgin Dorothy: How long wilt thou trouble us with 
thy witchcraft? Or do sacrifice to our gods or else anon thy head shall be 
smitten off. And then said the holy virgin with a glad semblant: Do to me 
what torment thou wilt, for I am all ready to suffer it for the love of my 
spouse Jesu Christ, in whose garden full of delices I have gathered roses, 
spices, and apples. And when the tyrant heard that he trembled for anger, 
and commanded that her fair visage should be beaten with stones so that 
there should appear no beauty in her visage, but all disfigured, and so to be 
put in prison till the next day. And on the next day she came forth all so 
whole and sound as though she had suffered no disease, and was more fairer 
for to look on than ever she was tofore, by the grace of her blessed spouse 
Jesu Christ, for whose love she took on her these great and sharp torments. 
And then this cursed judge commanded to smite off her head; and as she 
was led to the place assigned where it should be done, a scribe of the realm, 
named Theophilus, said to her in scorn: I pray thee to send me some of thy 
roses and apples that thou hast gathered in the garden of thy spouse that 
thou praisest so much, and she granted to him his desire. And this was in 
the cold winter time when there was both frost and snow. And when she 
came to the place where she should be beheaded, she kneeled down on her 
knees and made her prayers to our Lord Jesu Christ, beseeching him that all 
they that worship her passion that they might be kept steadfast in the faith, 
and to take their tribulation patiently, and specially to be delivered from all 
shame, great poverty, and false slander, and at their last end to have very 
contrition, confession, and remission of all their sins. And also women with 
child that call to her for help to have good deliverance, the children to be 
christened and the mothers to be purified. Also she prayed to God that 
where her life was written or read in any house, that it should be kept from 
all peril of lightning and thunder, and from all perils of fire, from perils of 
thieves, and from sudden death, and to receive the sacraments of holy 
church at their last end for their most sovereign defence against their 
ghostly enemy the fiend. 

And when she had ended her prayer there was a voice heard from heaven 
that said: Come to me, my dear spouse and true virgin, for all thy love is 
granted to thee that hast prayed for, and also whom thou prayest for shall be 
saved; and when thou hast received the crown of martyrdom thou shalt 


come to the bliss of heaven without end, for thy labour. And this holy virgin 
bowed down her head, and the cruel tyrant smote it off. 

But a little before this appeared before her a fair child barefoot, clothed in 
purple, with crisp hairs, whose garment was set full of bright stars, bearing 
in his hand a little basket shining as gold, with roses and apples, to whom 
the virgin said: I pray thee, bear this basket to Theophilus the scribe. And 
thus she suffered death and passed and Lord full of virtues, the sixth day of 
February, the year of our Lord two hundred and eighty-eight, by Fabricius, 
provost under Diocletian and Maximian, emperors of Rome. And as this 
said Theophilus stood in the palace of the emperor, this child came to him 
and presented to him the basket, saying: These be the roses and apples that 
my sister Dorothy hath sent to thee from Paradise, the garden of her spouse, 
and then this child vanished away. Then he, considering the marvellous 
work of God in this holy virgin, said anon with a stern voice, praising the 
God of Dorothy for that great miracle which was showed to him of roses 
and apples that time, that he that sent to me these things is of great power, 
and therefore his name be blessed world without end, Amen. And then he 
was converted to the faith of Jesu Christ, and the most part of the people of 
the city. And when Fabricius knew this, anon, with great malice, he 
tormented Theophilus the scribe with many divers torments, and at the last 
hewed him into small pieces, and the pieces were cast to birds and beasts to 
be devoured. But he was first baptized and received the holy sacrament, and 
followed the holy virgin Dorothy into the bliss of heaven. Then let us 
devoutly pray to this blessed saint Dorothy that she be our special 
protectress against all perils of fire, of lightning, of thundering, and all other 
perils, and that at our end we may receive the sacraments of the church, that 
after this short life may come unto bliss in heaven whereas is life and joy 
perdurable, world without end. Amen 


St. Brandon 


S. Brandon, the holy man, was a monk, and born in Ireland, and there he 
was abbot of a house wherein were a thousand monks, and there he had a 
full strait and holy life in great penance and abstinence, and he governed his 
monks full virtuously. And then within short time after, there came to him a 
holy abbot that hight Birinus to visit him, and each of them was joyful of 
other. And then S. Brandon began to tell to the abbot Birinus of many 
wonders that he had seen in divers lands, and when Birinus heard that of S. 
Brandon, he began to sigh and sore weep, and S. Brandon comforted him 
the best wise he could, saying: Ye come hither for to be joyful with me, and 
therefore for God’s love leave your mourning and tell me what marvels ye 
have seen in the great sea-ocean that compasseth all the world about, and all 
other waters come out of him which runneth in all parts of the earth. And 
then Birinus began to tell to S. Brandon and to his monks the marvels that 
he had seen, full sore weeping, and said: I have a son, his name is Mervok, 
and he was a monk of great fame, which had great desire to seek about by 
ship in divers countries to find a solitary place wherein he might dwell 
secretly, out of the business of the world, for to serve God quietly with 
more devotion, and I counselled him to sail into an island far in the sea, 
beside the mountain of stones which is full well known, and then he made 
him ready and sailed thither with his monks. And when he came thither he 
liked that place full well, where he and his monks served our Lord full 
devoutly. 

And then Birinus saw in a vision that this monk Mervok was sailed right 
far eastward in the sea, more than three days’ sailing, and suddenly to his 
seeming there came a dark cloud and overcovered them, that a great part of 
the day they saw no light, and as our Lord would, the cloud passed away 
and they saw a full fair island, and thitherward they drew. In that island was 
joy and mirth enough, and the earth of that island shined as bright as the 
sun, and there were the fairest trees and herbs that ever any man saw, and 


there were many precious stones shining bright, and every herb there was 
full of flowers, and every tree full of fruit, so that it was a glorious sight and 
a heavenly joy to abide there. And there, there came to them a fair young 
man, and full courteously he welcomed them all, and called every monk by 
his name, and said that they were much bound to praise the name of our 
Lord Jesu, that would of his grace show to them that glorious place where is 
ever day and never night, and this place is called Paradise terrestrial. By this 
island is another island wherein no man may come, and this young man said 
to them: Ye have been here half a year without meat, drink, or sleep, and 
they supposed that they had not been there the space of half an hour, so 
merry and joyful they were there. And the young man told them that this is 
the place that Adam and Eve dwelt in first and ever should have dwelled 
here, if that they had not broken the commandment of God. And then the 
young man brought them to their ship again, and said they might no longer 
abide there, and when they were all shipped, suddenly this young man 
vanished away out of their sight. And then within short time after, by the 
purveyance of our Lord Jesu Christ, they came to the abbey where S. 
Brandon dwelled, and then he with his brethren received them goodly and 
demanded them where they had been so long, and they said: We have been 
in the land of Behest tofore the gates of Paradise, whereas is ever day and 
never night, and they said all that the place is full delectable, for yet all their 
clothes smelled of that sweet and joyful place. 

And then S. Brandon purposed soon after for to seek that place by God’s 
help, and anon began to purvey for a good ship and a strong, and victualled 
it for seven years. And then he took his leave of all his brethren and took 
twelve monks with him, but ere they entered into the ship they fasted forty 
days and lived devoutly, and each of them received the sacrament. And 
when S. Brandon with his twelve monks were entered in to the ship, there 
came other two of his monks and prayed him that they might sail with him, 
and then he said: Ye may sail with me, but one of you shall go to hell ere ye 
come again, but not for that they would go with him. And then S. Brandon 
bade the shipmen to wind up the sail and forth they sailed in God’s name, 
so that on the morrow they were out of sight of any land. And forty days 
and forty nights after they sailed plat east, and then they saw an island far 
from them, and they sailed thitherward as fast as they could, and they saw a 
great rock of stone appear above all the water, and three days they sailed 


about it ere they could get into the place, but at the last by the purveyance 
of God they found a little haven and there went aland every each one. And 
then suddenly came a fair hound, and fell down at the feet of S. Brandon 
and made him good cheer in his manner, and then he bade his brethren be of 
good cheer, for our Lord hath sent to us his messenger to lead us into some 
good place. And the hound brought them into a fair hall where they found 
the tables spread, ready set full of good meat and drink. And then S. 
Brandon said graces, and then he and his brethren sat down and ate and 
drank of such as they found, and there were beds ready for them, wherein 
they took their rest after their long labour. 

And on the morn they returned again to their ship, and sailed a long time 
in the sea after, ere they could find any land, till at last by the purveyance of 
God, they saw far from them a full fair island, full of green pasture, wherein 
were the whitest and greatest sheep that ever they saw. For every sheep was 
as great as an ox, and soon after came to them a goodly old man, which 
welcomed them and made them good cheer, and said: This is the island of 
sheep, and here is never cold weather, but ever summer, and that causeth the 
sheep to be so great and white; they eat of the best grass and herbs that is 
anywhere. And then this old man took his leave of them and bade them sail 
forth right east, and within short time by God’s grace, they should come in 
to a place like Paradise, wherein they should keep their Eastertide. 

And then they sailed forth, and came soon after to that land, but because 
of little depth in some places, and in some places were great rocks, but at 
the last they went upon an island weeping to them that they had been safe, 
and made thereon a fire for to dress their dinner, but S. Brandon abode still 
in the ship, and when the fire was right hot and the meat nigh sodden, then 
this island began to move, whereof the monks were afeard, and fled anon to 
ship and left the fire and meat behind them, and marvelled sore of the 
moving. And S. Brandon comforted them and said that it was a great fish 
named Jasconye, which laboureth night and day to put his tail in his mouth, 
but for greatness he may not. And then anon they sailed west three days and 
three nights ere they saw any land, wherefore they were right heavy, but 
soon after, as God would, they saw a fair island full of flowers, herbs, and 
trees, whereof they thanked God of his good grace, and anon they went on 
land, and when they had gone long in this they found a full fair well, and 
thereby stood a fair tree full of boughs, and on every bough sat a fair bird, 


and they sat so thick on the tree that unnethe any leaf of the tree might be 
seen. The number of them was so great, and they sang so merrily that it was 
a heavenly noise to hear, wherefore S. Brandon kneeled down on his knees 
and wept for joy, and made his prayers devoutly to our Lord God to know 
what these birds meant. 

And then anon one of the birds fled from the tree to S. Brandon, and he 
with flickering of his wings made a full merry noise like a fiddle, that him 
seemed he heard never so joyful a melody. And then S. Brandon 
commanded the bird to tell him the cause why they sat so thick on the tree 
and sang so merrily ; and then the bird said: Sometime we were angels in 
heaven, but when our master Lucifer fell down into hell for his high pride, 
we fell with him for our offences, some higher and some lower after the 
quality of the trespass, and because our trespass is but little, therefore our 
Lord hath set us here out of all pain, in full great joy and mirth after his 
pleasing, here to serve him on this tree in the best manner we can. The 
Sunday is a day of rest from all worldly occupation, and therefore that day 
all we be made as white as any snow for to praise our Lord in the best wise 
we may. And then this bird said to S. Brandon: That it is twelve months 
passed that ye departed from your abbey, and in the seventh year hereafter, 
ye shall see the place that ye desire to come to, and all these seven years ye 
shall keep your Easter here with us every year, and in the end of the seventh 
year ye shall come into the land of Behest. And this was on Easter day that 
the bird said these words to S. Brandon, and then this fowl flew again to his 
fellows that sat on the tree, and then all the birds began to sing evensong so 
merrily that it was a heavenly noise to hear. And after supper S. Brandon 
and his fellows went to bed and slept well, and on the morn they arose 
betimes, and then these birds began matins, prime, and hours, and all such 
service as christian men use to sing. And S. Brandon with his fellows abode 
there eight weeks, till Trinity Sunday was passed, and they sailed again to 
the island of sheep and there they victualled them well, and sith took their 
leave of that old man, and returned again to ship. And then the bird of the 
tree came again to S. Brandon and said: I am come to tell you that ye shall 
sail from hence into an island wherein is an abbey of twenty-four monks, 
which is from this place many a mile, and there ye shall hold your 
Christmas, and your Easter with us, like as I told you, and then this bird 
flew to his fellows again. And then S. Brandon and his fellows sailed forth 


in the ocean, and soon after fell a great tempest on them in which they were 
greatly troubled long time, and sore forlaboured, and after that they found 
by the time, and sore forlaboured, and after that they found by purveyance 
of God an island which was far from them, and then they full meekly 
prayed our Lord to send them thither in safety, but it was forty days after 
ere they came thither, wherefore all the monks were so weary of that trouble 
that they set little price by their lives, and cried continually to our Lord to 
have mercy on them, and bring them to that island in safety. And by the 
purveyance of God they came at the last into a little haven, but it was so 
strait that unnethe the ship might come in, and after they came to an anchor, 
and anon the monks went to land. And when they had long walked about, at 
the last they found two fair wells, that one was fair and clear water, and that 
other was somewhat troubly and thick. And then they thanked our Lord full 
humbly that had brought them thither in safety, and they would fain have 
drunk of that water, but S. Brandon charged them they should not take 
without licence. For if we abstain us a while our Lord will purvey for us in 
the best wise. And anon after came to them a fair old man with hoar hair, 
and welcomed them full meekly and kissed S. Brandon, and led them by 
many a fair well till they came to a fair abbey, where they were received 
with great honour and solemn procession with twenty-four monks, all in 
royal copes of cloth of gold and a royal cross was before them. And then 
the abbot welcomed S. Brandon and his fellowship, and kissed them full 
meekly, and took S. Brandon by the hand and led him with his monks into a 
fair hall, and set them down arow upon the bench, and the abbot of the 
place washed all their feet with fair water of the well that they saw before, 
and after, led them into the fraitour and there set them among his convent. 
And anon there came one by the purveyance of God which served them 
well of meat and drink, for every monk had set before him a fair white loaf, 
and white roots and herbs, which was right delicious, but they wist not what 
roots they were. And they drank of the water of the fair clear well that they 
saw before when they came first aland, which S. Brandon forbade them. 
And then the abbot came and cheered S. Brandon and his monks, and 
prayed them eat and drink for charity; for every day our Lord sendeth a 
goodly old man that covereth this table and setteth our meat and drink 
tofore us, but we know not how it cometh, ne we ordain never no meat ne 
drink for us, and yet we have been eighty years here, and ever our Lord, 


worshipped may he be, feedeth us. We be twenty-four monks in number, 
and every ferial day of the week he sendeth to us twelve loaves, and every 
Sunday and feast-day twenty-four loaves, and the bread that we leave at 
dinner we eat at supper, and now at your coming our Lord hath sent to us 
forty-eight loaves, for to make you and us merry together as brethren. And 
always twelve of us go to dinner whiles other twelve keep the quire, and 
thus have we done these eighty years, for so long have we dwelled here io 
this abbey. And we came hither out of the abbey of S. Patrick in Ireland, 
and thus as ye see our Lord hath purveyed for us, but none of us knoweth 
how it cometh, but God alone, to whom be given honour and laud world 
without end. And here in this land is ever fair weather, and none of us hath 
been sick sith we came hither. And when we go to mass, or to any other 
service of our Lord in the church, anon seven tapers of wax be set in the 
quire and be lighted at every time without man’s hand, and so burn day and 
night at every hour of service, and never waste ne minish as long as we 
have been here, which is eighty years. And then S. Brandon went to the 
church with the abbot of the place, and there they said evensong together 
full devoutly, and then S. Brandon looked upward toward the crucifix, and 
saw our Lord hanging on the cross, which was made of fine crystal and 
curiously wrought. And in the quire were twenty-four seats for twenty-four 
monks, and the seven tapers burning, and the abbot’s seat was made in the 
midst of the quire, and then S. Brandon demanded of the abbot how long 
they had kept that silence, that none of them spake to other, and he said: 
These twenty-four years we spake never one to another. And then S. 
Brandon wept for joy of their holy conversation. And then S. Brandon 
desired of the abbot that he and his monks might dwell there still with him. 
To whom the abbot said: Sir, that may ye not do in no wise, for our Lord 
hath showed to you in what manner ye shall be guided till the seven years 
be fulfilled, and after that term thou shalt with thy monks return into Ireland 
in safety, but one of the two monks that came last to you shall dwell in the 
island of ankers, and that other shall go quick to hell. And as S. Brandon 
kneeled in the church he saw a bright shining angel come in at the window, 
and lighted all the lights in the church, and then he flew out again at the 
window unto heaven, and then S. Brandon marvelled greatly how the light 
burned so fair and wasted not. And then the abbot said that it is written that 


Moses saw a bush all on afire and yet it burned not, and therefore marvel 
not hereof for the might of our Lord is now as great as it ever was. 

And when S. Brandon had dwelled there from Chrisunas even till the 
twelfth day was passed, then he took his leave of the abbot and convent and 
returned with his monks to his ship, and sailed from thence with his monks 
toward the abbey of S. Illaries, but they had great tempests in the sea from 
that time till Palm-Sunday, and then they came to the island of sheep, and 
there were received of the old man, which brought them to a fair hall and 
served them. And on ShereThursday after supper he washed their feet and 
kissed them, like as our Lord did to his disciples, and there abode till 
Saturday, Easter-even, and they departed and sailed to the place where the 
great fish lay, and anon they saw their caldron upon the fishes back, which 
they had left there twelve months tofore, and there they kept the service of 
the resurrection on the fishes back, and after, they sailed that same day by 
the morning to the island whereas the tree of birds was, and then the said 
bird welcomed S. Brandon and all his fellowship, and went again to the tree 
and sang full merrily, and there he and his monks dwelled from Easter till 
Trinity Sunday as they did the year before, in full great joy and mirth. And 
daily they heard the merry service of the birds sitting on the tree. And then 
the bird told to S. Brandon that he should return again at Christmas to the 
abbey of monks, and at Easter thither again, and the other deal of the year 
labour in the ocean in full great perils, and from year to year till the seven 
years be accomplished. Anrl then shall ye come to the joyful place of 
Paradise and dwell there forty days in full great joy and mirth, and after, ye 
shall return home into your own abbey in safety, and there end your life, 
and come to the bliss of heaven, to which our Lord bought you with his 
precious blood. And then the angel of our Lord ordained all thing that was 
needful to S. Brandon and to his monks in victuals and all other things 
necessary, and then they thanked our Lord of his great goodness that he had 
showed to them oft in their great need, and then sailed forth into the great 
sea ocean, abiding the mercy of our Lord in great trouble and tempests. 

And soon after came to them an horrible fish which followed the ship 
long time, casting so much water out of his mouth into the ship that they 
supposed to have been drowned, wherefore they devoutly prayed God to 
deliver them of that great peril. And anon after, came another fish greater 
than he, out of the west sea, and fought with him, and at the last crave him 


into three pieces, and then returned again. And then they thanked meekly 
our Lord of their deliverance from this great peril, but they were in great 
heaviness because their victuals were nigh spent; but by the ordinance of 
our Lord there came a bird and brought to them a great branch of a vine full 
of red grapes, by which they lived fourteen days, and then they came to a 
little island, wherein were many vines full of grapes, and they there landed 
and thanked God, and gathered as many grapes as they lived by forty days 
after, always sailing in the sea in many storms and tempests, and as they 
thus sailed, suddenly came flying towards them a great grip which assailed 
them and was like to have destroyed them. Wherefore they devoutly prayed 
for help and aid of our Lord Jesu Christ. And then the bird of the tree of the 
island where they had holden their Easter tofore, came to the grip and smote 
out both his eyes, and after slew him, whereof they thanked our Lord, and 
then sailed forth continually till S. Peter’s day, and then sang they solemnly 
their service in the honour of the feast. And in that place the water was so 
clear that they might see all the fishes that were about them, whereof they 
were full sore aghast, and the monks counselled S. Brandon to sing no 
more, for all the fishes lay then as they had slept. And then S. Brandon said: 
Dread ye not, for ye have kept by two Easters the feast of the Resurrection 
upon the great fishes back, and therefore dread ye not of these little fishes. 
And then S. Brandon made him ready and went to mass, and bade his 
monks to sing the best way they could, and then anon all the fishes awoke, 
and came about the ship so thick that unnethe they might see the water for 
the fishes, and when the mass was done all the fishes departed so as they 
were no more seen. And seven days they sailed always in that clear water. 
And then there came a south wind and drove the ship northward, whereas 
they saw an island full dark and full of stench and smoke, and there they 
heard great blowing and blasting of bellows, but they might see nothing, but 
heard great thundering, whereof they were sore afeard, and blessed them 
oft. And soon after there came one starting out all burning in fire, and stared 
full ghastly on them with great staring eyes, of whom the monks were 
aghast, and at his departing from them he made the horriblest cry that might 
be heard, and soon there came a great number of fiends and assailed them 
with hooks and burning iron malles, which ran on the water, following their 
ship fast, in such wise that it seemed all the sea to be on fire. But by the 
pleasure of our Lord they had no power to hurt ne grieve them ne their ship, 


wherefore the fiends began to roar and cry, and threw their hooks and 
malles at them. And they then were sore afraid, and prayed to God for 
comfort and help, for they saw the fiends all about the ship, and them 
seemed then all the island and the sea to be on fire. And with a sorrowful 
cry all those fiends departed from them and returned to the place that they 
came from. And then S. Brandon told to them that this was a part of hell, 
and therefore he charged them to be steadfast in the faith, for they should 
yet see many a dreadful place ere they came home again. And then came 
the south wind, and drove them farther into the north, where they saw a hill 
all of fire, and a foul smoke and stench coming from thence, and the fire 
stood on each side of the hill like a wall all burning. And then one of his 
monks began to cry and weep full sore, and said that his end was come, and 
that he might abide no longer in the ship, and anon he leapt out of the ship 
into the sea, and then he cried and roared full piteously, cursing the time 
that he was born, and also father and mother that begat him, because they 
saw no better to his correction in his young age, for now I must go to 
perpetual pain. And then the saying of S. Brandon was verified that he said 
to him when he entered; therefore it is good a man to do penance and 
forsake sin, for the hour of death is uncertain. And then anon the wind 
turned into the north and drove the ship into the south, which sailed seven 
days continually, and they came to a great rock standing in the sea, and 
thereon sat a naked man in full great misery and pain, for the waves of the 
sea had so beaten his body that all the flesh was gone off, and nothing left 
but sinews and bare bones. And when the waves were gone, there was a 
canvas that hung over his head which beat his body full sore with the 
blowing of the wind, and also there were two ox tongues and a great stone 
that he sat on, which did him full great ease. And then S. Brandon charged 
him to tell him what he was, and he said: My name is Judas that sold our 
Lord Jesu Christ for thirty pence, which sitteth here thus wretchedly, 
howbeit I am worthy to be in the greatest pain that is, but our Lord is so 
merciful that he hath rewarded me better than I have deserved, for of right 
my place is in the burning hell, but I am here but certain times of the year, 
that is, from Christmas to twelfth day, and from Easter till Whitsuntide be 
past, and every feastful day of our Lady, and every Saturday noon till 
Sunday, that evensong be done, but all other times I lie still in hell in full 
burning fire, with Pilate, Herod, and Caiaphas, therefore accursed be the 


time that ever I knew them. And then Judas prayed S. Brandon to abide still 
there all that night, and that he would keep him there still, that the fiends 
should not fetch him to hell. And he said: With God’s help thou shalt abide 
here all this night; and then he asked Judas what cloth that was that hung 
over his head, and he said it was a cloth that he gave to a leper, which was 
bought with the money that he stole from our Lord when I bare his purse, 
wherefore it doth to me full great pain now, in beating my face with the 
blowing of the wind, and these two ox-tongues rhat hang here above me I 
gave them sometime to two priests to pray for me, them I bought with mine 
own money, and therefore they ease me because the fishes of the sea gnaw 
on them and spare me, and this stone that I sit on, lay sometime in a 
desolate place where it eased no man, and I took it thence and laid it in a 
foul way where it did much ease to them that went by that way, and 
therefore it easeth me now, for every good deed shall be rewarded and every 
evil deed shall be punished. And the Sunday, against even, there came a 
great multitude of fiends, blasting and roaring and bade S. Brandon go 
thence that they might have their servant Judas, for we dare not come into 
the presence of our master but if we bring him to hell with us. And then said 
S. Brandon: I let not you to do your master’s commandment, but by the 
power of our Lord Jesu Christ I charge you to leave him this night till to- 
morrow. They said: how darest thou help him that so sold his master for 
thirty pence to the Jews, and caused him also to die the most shameful death 
upon the cross? And then S. Brandon charged the fiends by his passion that 
they should not noy him that night. And then the fiends went their way 
roaring and crying towards hell, to their master the great devil, and then 
Judas thanked S. Brandon so ruthfully, that it was pity to see, and on the 
morn the fiends came with a horrible noise, saying that they had that night 
suffered great pain because they brought not Judas and said that he should 
sufler double pain the six days following, and they took then Judas, 
trembling for fear, with them to pain. And after, S. Brandon sailed 
southward three days and three nights, and on the Friday they saw an island, 
and then S. Brandon began to sigh, and said: I see the island wherein S. 
Paul the hermit dwelleth, and hath dwelled there forty years without meat 
and drink ordained by man’s hand. And when they came to the land, S. Paul 
came and welcomed them humbly. He was old and foregrown, so that no 
man might see his body, of whom S. Brandon said weeping: Now I see a 


man that liveth more like an angel than a man, wherefore we wretches may 
be ashamed that we live not better. Then S. Paul said to S. Brandon: Thou 
art better than I, for our Lord hath showed to thee more of his privities than 
he hath done to me, wherefore thou oughtest to be more praised than I. To 
whom S. Brandon said: We be monks, and must labour for our meat, but 
God hath provided for thee such meat as thou holdest thee pleased, 
wherefore thou art much better than I. To whom S. Paul said: Sometime I 
was a monk of S. Patrick’s Abbey in Ireland, and was warden of the place 
whereas men enter into S. Patrick’s purgatory, and on a day there came one 
to me, and I asked him what he was, and he said: I am your abbot Patrick, 
and charge thee that thou depart from hence to-morn early to the seaside, 
and there thou shalt find a ship into which thou must enter, which God hath 
ordained for thee, whose will thou must accomplish. And so the next day I 
arose and went forth and found the ship, in which I entered, and by the 
purveyance of God was I brought into this island the seventh day after. And 
then I left the ship and went to land, and there I walked up and down a good 
while, and then, by the purveyance of God, there came an otter, going on 
his hinder feet, and brought me a flint stone and an iron to smite fire with, 
in his two foreclaws of his feet, and also he had about his neck great plenty 
of fish, which he cast down before me and went his way, and I smote fire, 
and made a fire of sticks, and did seethe the fish by which I lived three 
days, and then the otter came again and brought to me fish for other three 
days, and thus he hath done these fifty-one years, through the grace of God. 
And there was a great stone, out of which our Lord made to spring fair 
water, clear and sweet, whereof I drink daily, and thus have I lived one and 
fifty years. And I was forty years old when I came hither, and am now one 
hundred and eleven years old, and abide till it please our Lord to send for 
me, and if it pleased him I would fain be discharged of this wretched life. 
And then he bade S. Brandon to take of the water of the well, and to carry 
into his ship: For it is time that thou depart, for thou hast a great journey to 
do, for thou shalt sail to an island which is forty days sailing hence, where 
thou shalt hold thine Easter like as thou hast done tofore, whereas the tree 
of birds is, and from thence thou shalt sail into the land of Behest, and shalt 
abide there forty days, and after return home into thy country in safety. 

And then these holy men took leave each of other, and they wept both 
full sore, and kissed each other; and then S. Brandon entered into his ship 


and sailed forty days even south in full great tempest, and on Easter even 
came to their procurator, which made to them good cheer as he had 
beforetime, and from thence they came to the great fish, whereon they said 
matins and mass on Easter day, and when the mass was done the fish began 
to move and swam forth fast into the sea, whereof the monks were sore 
aghast which stood upon him, for it was a great marvel to see such a fish, so 
great as all a country, for to swim so fast in the water, but by the will of our 
Lord this fish set all the monks aland in the paradise of birds, all whole and 
sound, and then returned to the place he came from. And then S. Brandon 
and his monks thanked our Lord of their deliverance of the great fish, and 
kept their Easter-tide till Trinity Sunday, like as they had done beforetime, 
and after this they took their ship and sailed east forty days. 

And at the forty days end it began to hail right fast, and therewith came a 
dark mist which lasted long after, which feared S. Brandon and his monks, 
and they prayed to our Lord to keep and help them. And then anon came 
their procurator and bade them to be of good cheer, for they were come into 
the land of Behest. And soon after that mist passed away, and anon they 
saw the fairest country eastward that any man might see, and it was so clear 
and bright that it was a heavenly sight to behold, and all the trees were 
charged with ripe fruit, and herb full of flowers. In which land they walked 
forty days, but they could see none end of that land, and there was always 
day and never night, and the land temperate, ne too hot ne too cold. And at 
the last they came to a fair river, but they durst not go over, and there came 
to them a fair young man and welcomed them courteously, and called each 
of them by his name, and did great reverence to S. Brandon, and said to 
them: Be ye now joyful, for this is the land that ye have sought, but our 
Lord will that ye depart hence hastily and he will show to you more of his 
secrets when ye come again into the sea, and our Lord will that you lade 
your ship with the fruit of this land, and hie you hence for ye may no longer 
abide here, but thou shalt sail again into thine own country, and soon after 
thou comest home thou shalt die. And this water that thou seest here 
departeth the world asunder, for on that other side of this water may no man 
come that is in this life, and the fruit that ye see here is alway thus ripe 
every time of the year, and always it is here light as ye now see, and he that 
keepeth our Lord’s hests at all times shall see this land ere he pass out of 
this world. And then S. Brandon and his monks took of that fruit as much as 


they would, and also took with them great plenty of precious stones, and 
then took their leave, and went to ship weeping sore because they might no 
longer abide there. And then they took their ship and came home into 
Ireland in safety, whom their brethren received with great joy, giving 
thankings to our Lord which had kept them all those seven years from many 
a peril and brought them home in safety, to whom be given honour and 
glory, world without end. Amen. And soon after, this holy man S. Brandon 
waxed feeble and sick, and had but little joy of this world, but ever after his 
joy and mind was in the joys of heaven. And in a sbort time after he being 
full of virtues, departed out of this life to everlasting life, and was 
worshipfully buried in a fair abbey which he himself founded, where our 
Lord showeth for this holy saint many fair miracles. Wherefore let us 
devoutly pray to this holy saint that he pray for us to our Lord that he have 
mercy on us, to whom be given laud and honour and empire, world without 
end. Amen. 


St. Erkenwold, Bishop 


S. Erkenwold was born of noble lineage. His father was named Offa, and 
was king of east England, and he had also a sister named Alburgh. Which 
Erkenwold and Alburgh were of right perfect life, and howbeit that their 
father was a paynim, yet were these two children christian. And when 
Erkenwold was in perfect age he went into religion, and was made first 
abbot of Chertsey where he lived a holy life, and after, he was made bishop 
of London, and his sister Alburgh was his true follower in good works, and 
was a woman of religion, and for her holy life she was made abbess of 
Barking. This holy man, by the information of S. Austin and S. Melitus, 
was informed in the faith in such wise that he utterly forsook the world, and 
ordained and builded two monasteries, one for himself at Chertsey, and 
another for his sister at Barking, which, after her baptism, was named 
Ethelburga. And S. Erkenwold counselled his sister to flee worldly vanities, 
and so he did himself, and gave him into divine contemplation, and gave 
such goods as he had, besides them that he spent in the foundation and 
building of the said monasteries, to poor people. And he changed his earthly 
heritage, his worldly dignity and his great patrimony into the heritage and 
livelihood of holy church for to have his heritage in heaven. And he did all 
these expenses ere he was called to be bishop of London. And the holy 
Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, did do consecrate him bishop of 
London, and his sister was set in Barking with other virgins for to be always 
occupied in the service of our Lord. And it happed on a time, as the 
artificers that builded the monastery at Barking were overseen in taking the 
measure of a principal beam, for it was too short, and would not accord to 
the place that it was ordained for, wherefore they made much sorrow. Then 
this holy man, S. Erkenwold, and his sister, seeing this misfortune, took the 
same beam between their hands and drew it out in such wise that it had 
sufficient length and accorded unto the proper place that it was ordained to, 
which miracle was anon known openly to the people. And at that time were 


no nuns in England, wherefore S. Erkenwold sent over sea for a devout 
religious woman named Hildelith, to whom he betook his sister for to be 
informed in the religion, as well in conning as in good manners and 
virtuous doctrine, in which she profited in such wise that she passed all her 
fellows in conning, and soon after she was made abbess and chief of all the 
monastery. And it happed soon after that the bishop of London died, whose 
name was Cedda, and by consent of the king and all the people, this holy 
man of God, Erkenwold was bishop of London, and whatsomever he taught 
in word, he fulfilled it in deed, for he was perfect in wisdom, soft and 
discreet in word, busy in prayer, chaste of body, and wholly given to God’s 
lore, and was planted in the root of charity. And afterwards, when he had 
suffered much tribulation with many ghostly battles, he began to wax right 
sick; and then he commanded to make ready his chair that he might go and 
preach in the city the word of God; wherefore it was kept in custom long 
time after of his disciples, and many others, to touch him and kiss him, and 
whatsomever sickness that they had, they were anon delivered thereof, and 
were made perfectly whole. 

In a day of summer as this blessed saint Erkenwold rode in his chair for 
to preach the word of God, it fortuned that the one wheel of the chair fell 
off from the axletree, and that notwithstanding the chair went forthright 
without falling, which was against nature and reason, and a fair miracle, for 
God guided the chair and it was a marvel to all them that saw it. O merciful 
God and marvellous above all things, to whom all brute beasts be made 
meek, and wild things be obedient, who vouchsafest to call to thy mercy thy 
blessed servant, to make him partable of thy excellent joy, give thou us 
grace by his prayer, which knew by revelation that his soul should be loosed 
from the body by temporal death, to be preserved from all manner evil and 
everlasting death. 

When this blessed S. Erkenwold, as God would, came to Barking, he fell 
into a great sickness, in which he ended his temporal life; and forsomuch as 
he knew it before, he sent for his servants and such as were drawing to him, 
and gave to them wholesome and sweet lessons, and blessed them with 
great devotion, and among them he yielded up his spirit to Almighty God, 
in whose passing was felt a marvellous sweet odour, as the house had been 
full of sweet balm. And when the high canons of S. Paul’s at London heard 
this, and the monks of Chertsey, so anon they came to this holy body for to 


have it. And the nuns said they ought to have the body because he died 
there, and also because he was their founder, and the monks said they ought 
rather to have him, because he was both their abbot and founder. Then the 
chapter of Paul’s and the people said they strove in vain, for he should be 
brought to London into his own church. thus there was great strife, and at 
the last they of London took up the holy body, and bare it towards London, 
and as they went, there fell a great tempest, and so much water that they 
might not pass, but were constrained to set down the corpse, and in all the 
storm the tapers that were borne about the body were always bright 
burning; and then the nuns said that God showed well that they of London 
ought not to have him because of the tempest. And at the last, after many 
words, there was a clerk which had been longing to S. Erkenwold, and saw 
this strife, and stood up and commanded silence, and told to the people a 
great commendation of the virtuous life of this holy saint, and said it was 
not honest, ne according, to misentreat the holy body by violent hands, but 
let us beseech Almighty God, with good devotion and meekness of heart, 
for to show to us some token by revelation in what place this holy body 
Shall rest. And all the people consented thereto, and kneeled down and 
prayed devoutly; and whiles they were in prayer they saw that the water 
divided as it did to Moses in the Red Sea, and the children going through 
into desert. In like wise God gave a dry path to the people of London for to 
convey this holy body through the water to the city; and anon they took up 
the body with great honour and reverence, and by one assent they bare it 
through the path, the water standing up on every side, and the people not 
wetting their feet. And so they came to Stratford, and set down the bier in a 
fair mead full of flowers, and anon after, the weather began to wax fair and 
clear after the tempest, and the tapers were made to burn without putting to 
fire of any man’s hand, and thus pleased our Lord for to multiply miracles 
to the honour and worship of this holy saint, wherefore the people were full 
of joy and gladness, and gave laud to Almighty God. And then they took up 
the body and brought it to Paul’s, and as many sick folks as touched his bier 
were made whole, anon as they touched the bier, of all their sicknesses by 
the merits of the holy bishop S. Erkenwold. And after they laid and buried 
the body honorably in S. Paul’s church, whereas our Lord hath showed 
many a fair miracle, as in the delivering of prisoners out of their irons, sick 
folk to their health, blind to their sight, and lame men to their bodily 


strength: and among all others he hath been a special protector to the said 
church against fire, whereas on a time the church was burnt, and his shrine, 
which was then but tree, was saved through his bodily merits, in so much 
that the cloth which lay upon it was not perished. Another time when a 
great fire had burnt a great part of the city, and should have entered upon 
the church, S. Erkenwold was seen on the church with a banner fighting 
against the fire, and so saved and kept his church from burning. Then let us 
pray unto this holy saint that he be a special advocate for us to Almighty 
God that we may be preserved from all perils of fire and water, and that he 
So govern us between wealth and adversity in this present life, that we being 
assoiled from sin and vices, may be brought unto heavenly joy where laud, 
honour, and glory be given to the Blessed Trinity world without end. Amen. 


The holy Abbot Pastor 


Pastor is said of feeding, because that he feedeth his sheep, and this holy 
man Pastor fed his sheep spiritually, and they were his brethren by spiritual 
of words of doctrine and of manners of holy religion. 

The Abbot Pastor was many years in great abstinence in desert, and 
tormened his flesh long time, and he shined in great holiness of religion. 
And his mother desired muchto see him and his brethren, and saw on a day 
that he and his brethren went to the church; they saw her, and anon they fled 
from her and entered into their cell, and shut the door against her, and she 
came to the door and sat there sore crying and weeping. And then Pastor 
came to the door and said: What criest thou there, thou old woman? And 
then she understood the voice of him, and she cried louder and said: I would 
see you my sons, why should I not see you, am I not your mother that bare 
you and gave you suck, and now am all hoar for age? To whom her son 
said: Whether wilt thou see us in this world or in another? And then she 
said: If I see you not here shall I see you there? And he said to her: If thou 
mayst suffer not for to see us here, without doubt thou shalt see us there, 
which then departed joyfully, saying: If I shall see you there I will not see 
you here. And then the judge would needs see the abbot Pastor, but he 
might not, and then he took his sister’s son, as though he had been a 
malefactor, and put him in prison, and said: If Pastor will come and pray for 
him, I shall deliver him and let him go. And then the mother of the child 
came weeping to the door of Pastor, and prayed him to help her son; and 
when she could get none answer of hirn, then she said to him by great 
violence: If thine entrails be hard as iron, and hast no pity of nothing yet at 
the least oughtest thou to be moved and have pity of thine own blood, 
which is my son. And then Pastor sent to her and said that he had 
engendered no child. And then anon she departed for anger, and then said 
the judge: At the least let him command by mouth, and I shall let him go. 
And then the abbot Pastor sent him word that he should examine the cause 


according to the law, and if he were worthy to die, let him die, and if not do 
as it shall please thee. He taught his brethren and said: For to keep himself, 
to consider and have discretion, be works of the soul, poverty, tribulation 
and discretion be works of solitary life. It is written that these three men 
were so, Noah, Job, and Daniel. Noah representeth the person that 
possesseth, Job them that be troubled, and Daniel them that be discreet, and 
if a monk hateth two things, he may be free of this world. And one of his 
brethren asked him what they were, and he said: Fleshly covetise, and vain 
glory; and he said: If thou wilt find rest in this world and in that which is to 
come, say in every case: Who am I? and deem no man. 

On a time when a brother had offended, of their congregation, the abbot 
by counsel of one that was solitary put him out, which wept as he had been 
in despair. Then the abbot Pastor made him to be brought tofore him, whom 
he comforting benignly, sent him to him that was solitary, saying: I hearing 
of thee, desire to see thee, labour therefore and come to me. And when he 
was come, Pastor said to him: There were two men which their two servants 
were dead, and that one of them left his own and went for to bewail the 
dead servant of that other. And when the solitary man heard him, anon he 
understood him, and wist by his words what he meant, and had 
compunction. 

There was a brother which was sore troubled, and would leave his place 
because he had heard certain words of another brother that they profited 
not; and Pastor said he should not believe those words, for they were not 
true; he affirmed again to him that they were true, for a true brother had told 
him so. To whom Pastor said: He is not true that said so to thee, and he said: 
I have seen it with mine eyes. Then he demanded him of the festue and of 
the beam, and he answered: A festue is a festue, and a beam is a beam. And 
Pastor said: Put in thine heart all that be thy sins and thou shalt find them 
like a beam, and the small sins of him be like a festue. 

There was a brother which had done a great sin, being in will to do 
penance three years, and asked him if it were much, which said: It is much; 
and then he asked if he would command him a year, and he said it was 
much. They that stood by demanded of forty days. He said it was much. 
And he said to them: I trow that if a man repent him with all his heart, and 
will return no more to his sin and doth penance three days, our Lord shall 
receive him to mercy. And then he was demanded of that word: That 


angered his brother without a cause; and he said: Of all that ever thy brother 
grieveth thee, be not angry with him till that he put out thy right eye, and if 
thou be wroth to him otherwise thou art angry without cause, but if any 
would depart thee from God, then be wroth with him. And yet he said 
furthermore: Who so complaineth is no monk, who that holdeth malice in 
his heart is no monk, who that is wroth is no monk, who doeth evil for evil 
is no monk, who that is proud and full of words is no monk. Whosomever is 
verily a monk is always humble, meek, full of charity, and always to have 
before his eyes the dread of God in every place, that he sin not. And also he 
said: If there be three together of whom that one resteth well and that other 
is sick, and the third serveth and administereth with pure will, these three be 
semblable as it were of one work. 

There was one of his brethren which complained him that he had many 
thoughts and perished in them, and he brought him in the air, and bade him 
hold up his lap and take the wind, and he said: I may not; and that other 
said: In like wise mayst thou not forbid thoughts to enter into thee, but it is 
thy part to withstand them. There was a brother that demanded of him what 
he should do with the heritage that was left him, and he bade him he should 
come again within three days; and when he came he said to him: If I said to 
thee: Give them to thy parents or friends thou shouldst have no meed 
thereof, and if I said give them to poor men, thou shalt be sure. Do what 
thou wilt, I have no part thereof. This is in Vitae Patrum. 


The Abbot John 


John, abbot, when he had dwelled forty years in desert with Episius, then 
Episius demanded how much he had profited, and then he said: As long as I 
have been solitary there was never sun that saw me eating. And John said: 
Ne me, being wroth. In like manner it is read that, when Epiphanius the 
bishop gave flesh to the abbot Hilary, he said: Pardon me, for sith I took this 
habit I never eat flesh ne fowl. To whom the bishop said: And sith I took 
mine habit, I suffered never none to sleep that had anything against me, ne I 
ne slept also as long as I was contrary to any other. To whom Hilary said: 
Father, forgive it me, for thou art better than I. John would have lived like 
unto angels, and entended always to serve God without any other thing 
doing, and he despoiled him, and was a whole week in desert. And when he 
was almost dead for hunger, and all stung with bees and wasps, he returned 
to the door of his brother and knocked, and he asked: Who art thou? and he 
said: I am John. And that other said: Thou art not he, for John ic made an 
angel and is not among men. And John said: Truly I am he; but for all that 
he left him there till on the morn. And then he opened the door to him, and 
said to him: If thou be a man it is need that thou labour again for to be fed, 
and if thou be an angel, wherefore desires” thou to enter herein? And John 
said: O brother, forgive it me, for I have sinned. And when he should die his 
brethren prayed him that he would leave to them, instead of heritage, a 
word of health, and that short, and then he sighed and said: I did never yet 
mine own will ne I never did thing to any other but I did it first myself. Hec 
in Vitis Patrum. 


The Abbot Moses 


Moses, the abbot, said to a brother of his which demanded of him a sermon, 
to whom he said: Sit still in thy cell and it shall teach thee all things. There 
was an old man being sick which would go into Egypt because he would 
not grieve his brethren. The abbot Moses said to him: Go not thither, for if 
thou go out thou shalt fall into fornication, and he was angry, and said: My 
body is dead, why sayest thou so? And when he was gone, it happed that a 
maid served him for devotion, and kept him in his malady, and when he was 
whole he defiled her, and gat on her a child. And when the child was born 
the old man took the child in his arms, and came on a day of great feast into 
the church of Sixtus to a great multitude of people, and when his brethren 
wept, he said: Lo! see ye this child, this is the son of inobedience, therefore 
beware ye, brethren, for I have done this in mine old age, I pray you pray ye 
for me. And then he returned into his cell, and came again to his first estate. 
And in like wise as another old man said to another: I am a dead man, and 
that other said to him: Trust never to thyself till thy soul issue of thy body, 
for if thou say that thou art dead, nevertheless thine enemy the fiend is not 
dead. There was a brother which had sinned, and was sent by his brethren to 
the abbot Moses. And he took a basketful of gravel and came to them, and 
they demanded him what it was, and he said: These be my sins that run 
after me, and I see them not, and I am this day come to deem the sins of a 
stranger. They, hearing this, spared their brother. A like thing is read of the 
abbot tofore him, for when the brethren spake of a brother that was 
culpable, he held him still and spake not. And after took a sackful of gravel 
and bare it behind him the most part, and a little tofore him, and they 
demanded him what it was, and he said: The most part be my sins which I 
bear behind me, them I consider not, ne sorrow for them. And this little that 
I have before me be the sins of my brethren, which I consider all day and 
judge them, howbeit I should always bear mine own sins tofore me, and 
think on them, and pray to God for them that he would forgive me them. 


When the abbot Moses was made clerk, and the bishop had ordained the 
oflice, he said to him: Now, thou art made all white, and Moses said: 
Withinforth or withoutforth? Then the bishop would prove him, and said to 
his clerks that when he should come to the altar they should wrongfully put 
him from it, and follow him, and hear what he would say. And anon they 
put him away, and said to him: Go out thou Ethiopian, and as he went out 
he said: They have done well to the foul wretch for to defile and do despite 
to thee, for sith thou art no man, what presumest thou to be among the men. 
This said he to himself. Hec in Vitis Patrum. 


St. Arsenius 


When Arsenius was yet master in the palace of a prince, he prayed unto 
God that he would address him unto the way of health, so that in a time he 
heard a voice that said to him: Arsenius, flee the company of men and thou 
shalt be saved. Then he went and took upon him the life of a monk, and as 
he prayed there, he heard a voice saying: Arsenius, flee hence, speak not 
and rest thee. It is read in the same place as to coveting this rest, that there 
were three monks new made, and the first of them chose for to bring men 
that were at debate and in discord to rest and peace, the second for to visit 
sick men, and the third for to rest in wilderness and in desert. The first man, 
that laboured to set them at accord that were at debate, could not please all 
men, and was weary and grieved and half overcome, and he came to the 
second and found him all mat and failing for weariness, and might not 
perform that he had emprised, and then by assent they two came to the third 
that was in desert, and when they had told their tribulations to him he put 
water in a cup and said: Look, and behold this water, and they saw that it 
was thick and troubled, and soon after he said: See it now, how it is now 
fair and clear. And when they looked therein they saw their visages therein, 
and then he said: Whosomever dwelleth among the men, he may not, for the 
multitude of people see his sins, but when he resteth, then he may see his 
sins. 

And on a time there was a man found another in desert eating herbs and 
grass, all naked as a beast, and he ran after him, and that other fled, and he 
that followed said: Abide and tarry, for I follow thee for the love of God, 
and that other said: I flee from thee for God’s sake, and that other cast away 
his mantle from him, and then he tarried and said: Because thou hast thrown 
the matter of the world from thee I have abiden thee. And then he asked of 
him: How shall I be saved? And he answered and said: Flee from the 
company of men, and say nothing. 


There was a noble lady, which was old, came for to see the abbot 
Arsenius by devotion, and Theophilus the archbishop prayed him that he 
would suffer that she might see him, but he would not grant him in no wise. 
And at the last she went into his cell, and found him without tofore his door, 
and she fell down to his feet, and he took her up with great indignation, 
saying to her: If thou wilt see my face, see, and she for great shame and 
confusion considered not his visage. To whom he said: How durst thou 
presume upon thee that art a woman to make such a voyage? Thou shalt 
now go to Rome and say to other women that thou hast seen Arsenius, and 
they shall also come for to see me. And she said to him: If God will that I 
return to Rome I shall never stir woman to come to thee, but only I pray 
thee that thou pray for me and always remember me. And he said to her: I 
pray to God that he put out of my heart the remembrance of thee. And when 
she heard that, she was much angry, and came into the city and began to 
tremble and shake for sorrow in the fevers or axes; and when the archbishop 
knew it, he went for to comfort her, and she said: I die for sorrow and 
heaviness, and the archbishop said to her: Knowest thou not that thou art a 
woman, and the fiend overcometh holy men ofttimes by women, and 
therefore the old man said to thee those words, howbeit he prayed always 
for thy soul? And then the woman was comforted and was all whole, and 
returned home to her own house. 

Also it is read of another old father, that when his disciple said to him: 
Thou art waxen all old, father, let us now go dwell near to the world, and he 
said: Let us go thither whereas no woman is, and his disciple said: Where is 
any place but that women be therein, save in desert? To whom he said: 
Then bring me into that desert. There was another brother which, when he 
bare his mother over the water, he wound his hands in his mantle, to whom 
she said: Wherefore hast thou covered thy hands so, my son? To whom he 
answered: The body of a woman is as fire that burneth, and because the 
mind of other women should not come in my remembrance, therefore I do 
it. And Arsenius all the days of his life, when he sat at the work of his 
hands, he had a linen cloth in his bosom for to dry the tears with, that ran 
fast from his eyes, and all the night he would not sleep, and in the morning, 
when he must sleep for weariness of nature, he would say to sleep: Come, 
wicked servant, and then would take a little sleep sitting, and would arise 


anon, and said: It sufficeth to a monk if he sleep an hour, if he be a fighter 
against vices. 

When the father of S. Arsenius, which was a great senator and a right 
noble man, should finish his life, he left to Arsenius by his testament much 
heritage, and one, Magistrianus, brought unto him the said testament, and 
when he had received it he would have broken it. Then Magistrianus fell 
down at his feet praying him that he would not do so, for his head then 
should he lose, for it should be smitten off. To whom Arsenius said: I was 
dead tofore him, he therefore that is but now dead, how may he make me 
his heir? And sent again the testament, and would nothing have. On a time 
there was a voice came to him and said: Come, and I shall show to thee the 
works of the men, and led him into a certain place and showed to him a man 
of Ethiopia, that is a black man, that hewed wood and made a great fardel, 
so great that he might not bear it, and always he hewed and put to the 
fardel, and thus he did long, and after he showed to him a man that drew 
water out of a lake and cast it into a cistern pierced, by which the water ran 
again into the lake, and he would fill the cistern and might not. And after, 
he showed to him a temple and a man on horseback which bare a long tree 
athwart, and would enter into the temple, and he might not because the tree 
lay athwart. Then he expounded him this thing, and said: He that beareth 
the tree is like the burden of justice with pride, and will not meek him, 
therefore he abideth without the realm of heaven. And he that heweth the 
wood is like a man that is in sin, and putteth none away by penance, but 
putteth always wickedness to wickedness. And he that draweth the water is 
a man that doeth good works here in this present world, but because that his 
evil works be meddled with them, he loseth his good works. And when the 
evensong time of the Saturday came, on the Sunday, he left all his works 
behind him, and held up his hands to heaven till the sun arose in the 
morning of the Sunday tofore his face, and so abode all the night in prayers 
and in orisons. And hec in Vitis Patrum. 


The Abbot Agathon 


Agathon the abbot bare three years a stone in his mouth till that he had 
learned to keep silence, and there was another which entered into the 
congregation that said within himself: Thou and an ass be of one kind, for 
like as an ass is beaten and speaketh not, and suffereth wrong without 
answering, right so doest thou. And another brother was put from the table, 
and he answered nothing, and afterwards he was asked, and he said: I have 
put in my heart that I am like to a hound, when he is chastised he goeth his 
way out. And it was demanded of Agathon what virtue was more than 
labour, and he answered: I trow there be no labour so great as to pray to 
God, for the fiend laboureth always to break his prayer, and in other labours 
a man hath some rest, and he that prayeth hath always need of great strife. 
A brother demanded of Agathon how he ought to dwell with his brethren, to 
whom he said: Like as the first day, and take on thee no trust but sufferance, 
for sufferance is not worse than trust, for sufferance is mother of all 
passions; and then keep thee from ire, for if the irous raised dead men it 
should not please God ne none other for his ire. There was a brother that 
was angry said to himself: If I were alone, I should not be so soon angry. 
On a time he filled a pot with water and poured it out again, and he filled it 
the second time and poured it out always, and then he was so moved for 
anger that he brake the pot. And then he advised himself, and knew that he 
was deceived of the devil of wrath and of ire, and said: I am alone and yet I 
am overcome by wrath, and therefore I shall return to my congregation, for 
over all is labour, and over all is patience, and need of the help of God. 

And two other brethren were contrary which had long conversed together 
and might not be moved to wrath. And on a time that one said to that other: 
Let us make contentions together like as men of the world do, and that other 
said: I wot not how contention is made. And that other said: I shall lay this 
sack in the middle between us, and I shall say: It is mine; and thou shalt 
say: It is not so, but it is mine, and thus shall the strife be made. And then 


that one laid the sack so and said: It is mine, and that other said: Nay, but it 
is mine, and that other said: Then thine be it, take it and go thy way, and 
thus they departed and could not strive together. The abbot Agathon was 
wise to understand, not slow to labour, scarce in meat and clothing, and said 
he had never slept, at his will, having in his heart any sorrow against any 
other, or any other against him. 

When Agathon should die, he held him three days without moving, 
holding always his eyes open to heaven. And when his brethren roused or 
stirred him he said: I am tofore the judgment of God. And they said: Why 
doubtest thou ? And he said: I have laboured with all the virtue that I might 
to keep the commandments of God, but I am a man, and I wot not if my 
works shall please our Lord. And they said: Trustest not thou in thy works 
which thou hast done for God ? And he said: I shall not presume till I come 
tofore him, for the judgments of God be other than the judgmenta of men. 
And when they would yet have asked him something, he said: Show to me 
charity, and speak no more to me, for I am occupied, and when he had said 
this, he yielded up his spirit with joy, and they saw our Lord and his angels 
receiving his spirit and saluting, like as a man saluteth his friends. All this is 
written in Vitis Patrum. 


Barlaam the Hermit 


Barlaam, of whom S. John Damascene made the history with great 
diligence, in whom divine grace so wrought that he converted to the faith S. 
Josaphat. And then as all India was full of christian people and of monks, 
there arose a puissant king which was named Avennir, which made great 
persecution to christian men and specially to monks. And it happed so that 
one, which was friend of the king and chief in his palace, by the inspiration 
of divine grace left the hall royal for to enter into the order of monks And 
when the king heard say that he was christian he was wood for anger, and 
did do seek him through every desert till that he was found with great pain, 
and then he was brought tofore him. And when he saw him in a vile coat 
and much lean for hunger, which was wont to be covered with precious 
clothing and abounded in much riches, he said to him: O thou fool and out 
of thy mind, why hast thou changed thine honour into villainy and art made 
the player of children? And he said to him: If thou wilt hear of me reason, 
put from thee thine enemies. Then the king demanded him who were his 
enemies, and he said to him, ire and covetise, for they empesh and let, that 
truth may not be seen, ne to assay prudence and equity. To whom the king 
said: Let it be as thou sayst, and that other said: The fools despise the things 
that be, like as they were not, and he that hath not the taste of the things that 
be, he shall not use the sweetness of them, and may not learn the truth of 
them that be not. And when he had showed many things of the mystery of 
the incarnation, the king said to him: If I had not promised thee at the 
beginning that I should put away ire from my counsel I should cast thy 
body into the flre. Go thy way and flee from mine eyes that I see thee no 
more, and that I now distress thee not. And anon the man of God went his 
way all heavily because he had not suffered martyrdom. Thus then, in this 
meanwhile, it happed that to the king which had no child, that there was a 
fair son born of his wife, and was called Josaphat. And then the king 
assembled a right great company of people for to sacrifice to his gods for 


the nativity of his son, and also assembled fifty-five astronomers, of whom 
he enquired what should befall of his son. And they said to him that he 
should be great in power and in riches. And one, more wise than another, 
said: Sire, this child that is born shall not be in thy realm, but he shall be in 
another, much better without comparison, and know thou that I suppose that 
he shall be of christian religion which thou persecutest. And that said not he 
of himself, but he said it by inspiration of God. And when the king heard 
that, he doubted much, and did do make without the city a right noble 
palace, and therein set he his son for to dwell and abide, and set there right 
fair younglings, and commanded them that they should not speak to him of 
death ne of old age, ne of sickness, ne of poverty, ne of no thing that may 
give him cause of heaviness, but say to him all things that be joyous, so that 
his mind may be esprised with gladness, and that he think on nothing to 
come. And anon as any of his servants were sick the king commanded for to 
take them away, and set another, whole, in his stead, and commanded that 
no mention should be made to him of Jesu Christ. 

In that time was with the king a man which was secretly christian, and 
was chief among all the noble princes of the king. And as he went on a time 
to hunt with the king, he found a poor man lying on the ground, which was 
hurt on the foot by a beast, which prayed that he would receive him, and 
that he might of him be holpen by some means. And the knight said: I shall 
receive thee gladly, but I wot not how thou mayst do any profit. And he said 
to him: I am a leech of words, and if any be hurt by words I can well give 
him a medicine. And the knight set it at ought, all that he said, but he 
received him only for God’s sake and healed him. And then some princes, 
envious and malicious, saw that this prince was so great and gracious with 
the king, and accused him to the king and said that he was not only turned 
to the christian faith, but enforced to withdraw from him his realm, and that 
he moved and solicited the company, and counselled them thereto. And if 
thou wilt know it, said they, then call him secretly and say to him that this 
life is soon done, and therefore thou wilt leave the glory of the world and of 
thy realm, and affirm that thou wilt take the habit of monks, whom thou 
hast so persecuted by ignorance, and after, thou shalt see what he shall 
answer. And when the King had done all like as they had said, the knight, 
that knew nothing of the treason, began to weep, and praised much the 
counsel of the king, and remembered him of the vanity of the world, and 


counselled him to do it as soon as he might. And when the king heard him 
say so, he supposed it had been true that the other had said to him, howbeit 
he said nothing. And then he understood and apperceived that the king had 
taken his words in evil, and went and told all this unto the leech of words all 
by order. And he said to him: Know thou for truth that the king feareth that 
thou wilt assail his realm. Arise thou to-morrow and shave off thine hair 
and do off thy vestments, and clothe thee in hair in the manner of a monk, 
and go early to the king. When he shall demand thee what thou meanest, 
thou shalt answer: My lord, king, I am ready to follow thee; for if the way 
by which thou desirest to go be hard, if I be with thee it shall be the lighter 
unto thee, and like as thou hast had me in prosperity so shalt thou have me 
in adversity; I am all ready, wherefore tarriest thou? And when he had this 
done and said by order, the king was abashed, and reproved the false men 
and did to him more honour than he did before. 

And after this the king’s son, that was nourished in the palace, came to 
age and grew and was plainly taught in all wisdom. And he marvelled 
wherefore his father had so enclosed him, and called one of his servants, 
which was most familiar with him, secretly, and demanded him of this 
thing, and said to him that he was in great heaviness that he might not go 
out, and that his meat ne drink savoured him not ne did him no good. And 
when his father heard this he was full of sorrow. And anon he let do make 
ready horses and joyful fellowship to accompany him in such wise that no 
thing dishonest should happen to him. And on a time thus as the king’s son 
went, he met a mesel and a blind man, and when he saw them he was 
abashed, and enquired what them ailed, and his servants said: These be 
passions that come to men. And he demanded if those passions come to all 
men, and they said: Nay Then said he: Be they known which men shall 
suffer these passions without definition? And they answered: Who is he that 
may know the adventures of men? And he began to be much anguishous for 
the incustomable thing thereof. And another time he found a man much 
aged which had his cheer frounced, his teeth fallen, and was all crooked for 
age. Whereof he was abashed, and he desired to know the miracle of this 
vision. And when he knew that this was because he had lived many years, 
then he demanded what should be the end, and they said: Death; and he 
said: Is then death the end of all men or of some? And they said for certain 
that all men must die. And when he knew that all should die, he demanded 


them in how many years that should happen, and they said: In old age of 
four score years or a hundred, and after that age the death followeth. And 
this young man remembered oft in his heart these things, and was in great 
discomfort, but he showed him much glad tofore his father, and he desired 
much to be informed and taught in these things. And then there was a monk 
of perfect life and good opinion that dwelled in the desert of the land of 
Senaar named Barlaam. And this monk knew by the Holy Ghost what was 
done about this king’s son, and took the habit of a merchant, and came unto 
the city and spake to the greatest governor of the king’s son, and said to 
him: I am a merchant and have a precious stone to sell, which giveth sight 
to blind men, and hearing to deaf men. It maketh the dumb to speak and 
giveth wisdom to fools, and therefore bring me to the king’s son and I shall 
deliver it to him. To whom he said: Thou seemest a man of prudent nature, 
but thy words accord nothing to wisdom, nevertheless if I had knowledge of 
that stone, show it me, and if it be such as thou sayst, and so proved, thou 
shalt have right great honours of the king’s son. To whom Barlaam said: My 
stone hath yet such virtue that he that seeth it and hath none whole sight and 
keepeth not entire chastity if he haply saw it, the virtue visible that it hath, 
he should lose it, and I that am a physician see well that thou hast not thy 
sight whole, but I understand that the king’s son is chaste, and hath right 
fair eyes and whole. And then the man said: If it be so, show it not to me, 
for mine eyes be not whole, and am foul of sin. And Barlaam said: This 
thing appertaineth to the king’s son, and therefore bring me to him anon, 
and he anon told this to the king’s son, and brought him anon in. And he 
received him honorably, and then Barlaam said to him: Thou hast done 
well, for thou hast not taken heed of my littleness that appeareth 
withoutforth, but thou hast done like unto a noble king, which when he rode 
in his chair, clad with clothes of gold, and met with poor men which were 
clad with torn clothes, and anon he sprang out of his chair and fell down to 
their feet and worshipped them, and after arose and kissed them, and his 
barons took this evil, and were afraid to reprove him thereof, but they said 
to his brother, how the king had done things against his royal majesty, and 
his brother reproved him thereof. And the king had such a custom that when 
one should be delivered to death, the king should send his crier with his 
trump that was ordained thereto. And on the even he sent the crier with 
trump tofore his brother’s gate, and made to sound the trump, and when the 


king’s brother heard this, he was in despair of saving of his life, and could 
not sleep of all the night, and made his testament. And on the morn early he 
clad him in black and came weeping with his wife and children to the king’s 
palace, and the king made him come tofore him, and said to him: O fool 
that thou art, if thou hast heard the messenger of thy brother, to whom thou 
knowest well thou hast not trespassed, and doubtest so much, how ought 
not I then doubt the messengers of our Lord, against whom I have so often 
sinned, which signified unto me more clearly the death than the trump, and 
showed to me horrible coming of the judge. And after this he did do make 
four chests, and did do cover two of them with gold withoutforth, and did 
do fill them with bones of dead men and of filth. And the other two he did 
do pitch and did do fill them with precious stones and rich gems. And after 
this the king did do call his great barons, because he knew well that they 
complained of him to his brother, and did do set these four chests tofore 
them, and demanded of them which were most precious, and they said that 
the two that were gilt were most of value. Then the king commanded that 
they should be opened, and anon a great stench issued out of them. And the 
king said: They be like them that be clothed with precious vestments and be 
full withinforth of ordure and of sin. And after, he made open the other and 
there issued a marvellous sweet odour. And after, the king said: These be 
semblable to the poor men that I met and honoured, for though they be clad 
of foul vestments, yet shine they withinforth with good odour of good 
virtues, and ye take none heed but to that withoutforth, and consider not 
what is within. And thou hast done to me like as that king did, for thou hast 
well received me. 

And after this Barlaam began to tell to him a long sermon of the creation 
of the world, and of the day of judgment, and of the reward of good and 
evil; and began strongly to blame them that worship idols, and told to him 
of their folly such an example as followeth, saying that: An archer took a 
little bird called a nightingale, and when he would have slain this 
nightingale there was a voice given to the nightingale which said: O thou 
man, what should it avail thee if thou slay me? Thou mayst not fill thy belly 
with me, but and if thou wilt let me go, I shall teach thee three wisdoms, 
that if thou keep them diligently thou mayst have great profit thereby. Then 
he was abashed of his words and promised that he would let him go if he 
would tell him his wisdoms. Then the bird said: Study never to take that 


thing that thou mayst not take. And of things lost which may not be 
recovered, sorrow never therefor. Ne believe never thing that is incredible. 
Keep well these three things, and thou shalt do well. And then he let the 
bird go as he had promised. And then the nightingale flying in the air said 
to him: Alas! thou wretched man, thou hast had evil counsel, for thou hast 
lost this day great treasure. For I have in my bowels a precious margaret 
which is greater than the egg of an ostrich. And when he heard that, he was 
much wroth and sorrowed sore because he had let her go, and enforced him 
all that he could to take her again, saying: Come again to my house and I 
shall show to thee all humanity, and give to thee all that shall need thee, and 
after shall let thee go honourably whereas thou wilt. Then said the 
nightingale to him: Now I know well that thou art a fool, for thou hast no 
profit in the wisdoms that I have said to thee. For thou art right sorrowful 
for me whom thou hast lost which am irrecuperable, and yet thou weenest 
to take me where thou mayst not come so high as I am; and furthermore 
where thou believest to be in me a precious stone more big than the egg of 
an ostrich, when all my body may of not attain to the greatness of such an 
egg. And in like wise be they fools that adore and trust in idols, for they 
worship that which they have made, and call them whom they have made 
keepers of them. And after he began to dispute against the fallacies of the 
world and delights and vanitiee thereof, and brought forth many ensamples 
and said: They that desire the delights corporal, and suffer their souls to die 
for hunger, be like to a man that fled tofore an unicorn that he should not 
devour him, and in fleeing he fell into a great pit, and as he fell he caught a 
branch of a tree with his hands and set his feet upon a sliding place, and 
then saw two mice that one white and that other black, which without 
ceasing gnawed the root of the tree, and had almost gnawed it asunder. And 
he saw in the bottom of this pit a horrible dragon casting fire, and had his 
mouth open and desired to devour him. Upon the sliding place on which his 
feet stood he saw the heads of four serpents which issued there, and then he 
lifted up his eyes and saw a little honey that hung in the boughs of the trees, 
and forgat the peril that he was in and gave him all to the sweetness of that 
little honey. The unicorn is the figure of death which continually followeth 
man and desireth to take him. The pit is the world which is full of 
wickedness. The tree is the life of every man, which by the two mice, that 
the day and night and the hours thereof, incessantly be wasted and 


approached to the cutting or gnawing asunder. The place where the four 
serpents were, is the body ordained by the four elements, by which the 
jointure of the members is corrupt in bodies disordinate. The horrible 
dragon is the mouth of hell which desireth to devour all creatures. The 
sweetness of the honey in the boughs of the tree is the false deceivable 
delectation of the world, by which man is deceived so that he taketh no 
heed of the peril that he is in. 

And yet he said: That they that love the world be semblable to a man that 
had three friends, of which, he loved the first as much as himself, and he 
loved the second less than himself, and loved the third a little or naught. 
And it happed so that this man was in great peril of his life and was 
summoned tofore the king. Then he ran to his first friend and demanded of 
him his help and told to him how he had always loved him, to whom he 
said: I have other friends with whom I must be this day, and I wot not who 
thou art, therefore I may not help thee, yet nevertheless I shall give to thee 
two slops with which thou mayst cover thee. And then he went away much 
sorrowful, and went to that other friend and required also his aid, and he 
said to him: I may not attend to go with thee to this debate for I have great 
charge, but I shall yet fellowship thee unto the gate of the palace, and then I 
Shall return again and do mine own needs. And then he being heavy and as 
despaired, went to the third friend, and said to him: I have no reason to 
speak to thee, ne I have not loved thee as I ought, but I am in tribulation and 
without friends, and pray thee that thou help me. And that other said, with 
glad cheer: Certes, I confess to be thy dear friend and have not forgotten the 
little benefit that thou hast done to me, and I shall go right gladly with thee 
tofore the king, for to see what shall be demanded of thee, and I shall pray 
the king for thee. The first friend is possession of riches, for which man 
putteth him in many perils, and when the death cometh he hath no more of 
it but a cloth for to wind him for to be buried. The second friend is his sons, 
his wife, and kin, which go with him to his grave and anon return for to 
entend to their own needs. The third friend is faith, hope, and charity, and 
other good works which we have done, that when we issue out of our 
bodies they may well go tofore us and pray God for us, and they may well 
deliver us from the devils our enemies. 

And yet he said according to this, that in a certain city is a custom that 
they of the city shall choose every year a strange man and unknown for to 


be their prince, and they shall give him puissance to do whatsomever he 
will and govern the country without any other constitution. And he being 
thus in great delices and weeping ever to continue, suddenly they of the city 
should arise against him and lead him naked through the city, and after send 
him into an isle in exile, and there he should find neither meat ne clothes, 
but should be constrained to be perished for hunger and cold. And after that, 
they would enhance another to the kingdom, and thus they did long. At the 
last they took one which knew their custom, and he sent tofore him into that 
isle great treasure without number during all his year. And when his year 
was accomplished and passed, he was put out and put to exile like the other, 
and whereas the other that had been tofore him perished for cold and 
hunger, he abounded in great riches and delices. And this city is the world, 
and the citizens be the princes of darkness which feed us with false 
delectation of the world, and then the death cometh when we take none 
heed, and that we be sent in exile to the place of darkness, and the riches 
that be tofore sent, be done by the hand of poor men. 

And when Barlaam had perfectly taught the king’s son, and he would 
leave his father for to follow him, Barlaam said to him: If thou wilt do thus, 
thou shalt be semblable to a young man that when he would have wedded a 
noble wife he forsook her and fled away and came into a place whereas he 
Saw a virgin, daughter of an old poor man, that laboured, and praised God 
with her mouth. To whom he said: What is that thou doest, daughter, that art 
so poor and always thou thankest God like as thou hadst received great 
things of him? To whom she said: Like as a little medicine oft delivereth a 
great languor and pain, right so for to give to God thankings, always of a 
little gift is made a giver of great gifts, for the things that be withoutforth be 
not ours, but they that be within us be ours, and therefore I have received 
great things of God, for he hath made me like to his image. He hath given to 
me understanding, he hath called me to his glory, and hath opened to me the 
gate of his kingdom, and therefore for these gifts it is fitting to me to give 
him praising. This young man seeing her prudence asked of her father to 
have her to wife, to whom the father said: Thou mayst not have my 
daughter, for thou art the son of rich and noble kin, and I am but a poor 
man. But when he sore desired her, the old man said to him: I may not give 
her to thee, sith thou wilt lead her home into the house of thy father, for she 
is mine only daughter, and I have no more. And he said: I shall dwell with 


thee, and shall accord with thee in all things. And then he did off his 
precious vestments and did on him the habit of an old man, and so dwelling 
with him took her unto his wife, and when the old man had long proved him 
he led him into his chamber and showed to him great plenty of riches, more 
than ever he had, and gave to him all. And then Josaphat said to him: This 
narration toucheth me convenably, and I trow thou hast said this for me. 
Now say to me, father, how many years art thou old, and where conversest 
thou, for from thee I will never depart. To whom Barlaam said: I have 
dwelled forty-five years in the desert of the land of Senaar; to whom 
Josaphat said: Thou seemest better to be seventy years, and he said: If thou 
demandest all the years of my nativity, thou hast well esteemed them, but I 
account not of the number of my life them specially that I have dispended 
in the vanity of the world, for I was then dead toward God, and I number 
not the years of death with the years of life. And when Josaphat would have 
followed him into desert Barlaam said to him: If thou do so I shall not have 
thy company, and I shall be then the author of persecution to my brethren, 
but when thou seest time convenable thou shalt come to me. And then 
Barlaam baptized the king’s son and informed him well in the faith, and 
after, returned into his cell. 

And a little while after, the king heard say that his son was christened, 
wherefore he was much sorrowful. And one that was his friend, named 
Arachis, recomforting him said: Sir King, I know right well an old hermit 
that resembleth much Barlaam, and he is of our sect. He shall feign him as 
he were Barlaam and shall defend first the faith of christian men, and after, 
shall leave and return from it, and thus your son shall return to you. And 
then the king went into desert as it were to seek Barlaam, and took this 
hermit and feigned that he had taken Barlaam. And when the king’s son 
heard that Barlaam was taken he wept bitterly, but afterwards he knew by 
revelation divine that it was not he. Then the king went to his son and said 
to him: Thou hast put me in great heaviness, thou hast dishonoured mine 
old age, thou hast darkened the light of mine eyes, son, why hast thou done 
so? Thou hast forsaken the honour of my gods. And he answered to him: I 
have fled the darkness and am come to the light, I have fled error and know 
truth, and therefore travailest thou for nought, for thou mayst never 
withdraw me f’rom Jesu Christ. For like as it is impossible for thee to touch 
the heaven with thy hand, or for to dry the great sea, so is it to thee for to 


change me. Then the father said: Who is cause hereof but I myself that so 
gloriously have do nourished thee, that never father nourished more his 
son? For which cause thine evil will hath made thee wood against me, and it 
is well right, for the astronomers in thy nativity said that thou shouldst be 
proud and disobedient to thy parents, but and thou now wilt not obey me 
thou shalt no more be my son, and I shall be thine enemy for a father, and 
shall do to thee that I never did to mine enemies. To whom Josaphat said: 
Father, wherefore art thou angry because I am made a partner of good 
things? What father was ever sorrowful in the prosperity of his son? I shall 
no more call thee father but and if thou be contrary to me, I shall flee thee 
as a Serpent. 

Then the king departed from him in great anger, and said to Arachis his 
friend all the hardness of his son. And he counselled the king that he should 
give him no sharp words, for a child is better reformed by fair and sweet 
words. The day following the king came to his son and began to clip, 
embrace, and kiss him, and said to him: My right sweet son, honour thou 
mine old age, son, dread thy father. Knowest thou not well that it is good to 
obey thy father and make him glad, and for to do contrary it is sin, and they 
that anger them sin evil? To whom Josaphat said: There is time to love and 
time to hate, time of peace and time of battle, and we ought in no wise love 
them ne obey to them that would put us away from God, be it father or 
mother. And when his father saw his steadfastness he said to him: Sith I see 
thy folly and that thou wilt not obey me, come and we shall know the truth, 
for Barlaam which hath delivered thee, is bounden in my prison, and let us 
assemble our people with Barlaam, and I shall send for all the Galileans that 
they may safely come without dread and dispute, and if that ye with your 
Barlaam overcome us, we shall believe and obey you, and if we overcome 
you, ye shall consent to us. And this pleased well to the king and to 
Josaphat, and when they had ordained that he that named him Barlaam 
should first defend the faith of Christ, and suffer him after to be overcome, 
and so were all assembled. Then Josaphat turned him towards Nachor, 
which feigned him to be Barlaam and said: Barlaam, thou knowest well 
how thou hast taught me, and if thou defend the faith that I have learned of 
thee, I shall abide in thy doctrine to the end of my life, and if thou be 
overcome I shall avenge me anon on thee my injury, and shall pluck out the 
tongue out of thine head with mine hands, and give it to dogs, to the end 


that thou be not so hardy to put a king’s son in error. And when Nachor 
heard that, he was in great fear, and saw well that if he said contrary, he 
were but dead, and that he was taken in his own snare. And then he advised 
that it were better to take and hold with the son than with the father, for to 
eschew the peril of death. For the king had said to him, tofore them all, that 
he should defend the faith hardily and without dread. Then one of the 
masters said to him: Thou art Barlaam which hast deceived the son of the 
king, and he said: I am Barlaam which have not put the king’s son in any 
error, but I have brought him out of error. And then the master said to him: 
Right noble and marvellous men have worshipped our gods, how darest 
thou then address thee against them? And he answered: They of Chaldee, of 
Egypt, and of Greece, have erred and said that the creatures were gods, and 
the Chaldees supposed that the elements had been gods which were created 
to the profit of men, and the Greeks supposed that cursed men and tyrants 
had been gods, as Saturn, whom they said ate his son, and Jupiter which as 
they say gelded his father and threw his members into the sea, whereof 
grew Venus, and Jupiter to be king of the other gods because he 
transformed oft himself in likeness of a beast for to accomplish his adultery. 
And also they say that Venus is goddess of adultery, and sometime Mars is 
her husband and sometime Adonides. The Egyptians worship the beasts, 
that is to wit a sheep, a calf, a swine, or such other, and the christian men 
worship the son of the right high king that descended from heaven and took 
nature human. And then Nachor began clearly to defend the law of christian 
men, and garnished him with many reasons, so that the masters were all 
abashed and wist not what to answer. And then Josaphat had great joy of 
that, which our Lord had defended the truth by him that was enemy of truth. 
And then the king was full of woodness, and commanded that the council 
should depart, like as he would have treated again on the morn of the same 
fait. Then Josaphat said to his father: Let my master be with me this night, 
to the end that we may make our collation together for to make to-morrow 
our answers, and thou shalt lead thy masters with thee, and shalt take 
counsel with them, and if thou !ead my master with thee thou doest me no 
right. Wherefore he granted to him Nachor, because he hoped that he should 
deceive him. And when the king’s son was come to his chamber and 
Nachor with him, Josaphat said to Nachor: Ne weenest thou not that I know 
thee? I wot well thou art not Barlaam, but thou art Nachor, the astronomer. 


And Josaphat preached then to him the way of health, and converted him to 
the faith, and on the morn sent him into desert, and there was baptized, and 
led the life of a hermit. 

Then there was an enchanter named Theodosius. When he heard of this 
thing, he came to the king and said that he should make his son return and 
believe in his gods. And the king said to him: If thou do so I shall make to 
thee an image of gold and offer sacrifices thereto, like as to my gods. And 
he said: Take away all them that be about thy son and put to him fair 
women and well adorned, and command them always to abide by him, and 
after I shall send a wicked spirit that shall inflame him to luxury, and there 
is nothing that may so soon deceive the young men as the beauty of women. 
And he said yet more: 

There was a king which had with great pain a son, and the wise masters 
said that if he saw sun or moon within ten years he should lose the sight of 
his eyes. Then it was ordained that this child should be nourished within a 
pit made in a great rock. And when the ten years were passed, the king 
commanded that his son should be brought tofore him because he should 
know the names of all things, and then they brought tofore him jewels, 
horses, and beasts of all manners, and also gold, silver, precious stones, and 
all other things, and when he had demanded the names of everything, and 
that the ministers had told him, he set nought thereby. And when his father 
saw that he recked not of such things, then the king made to be brought 
tofore him women quaintly arrayed, and he demanded what they were, for 
they would not so lightly tell him, whereof he was annoyed, and after the 
master squire of the king said, japing, that they were devils that deceive 
men. Then the king demanded him what he liefest had of all that he had 
seen, and he answered: Father, my soul coveteth nothing so much as the 
devils that deceive men. And therefore I suppose that none other thing shall 
surmount thy son but women, which move men always to lechery. Then the 
king put out all his ministers, and set therein to be about his son right noble 
and fair maidens, which always him admonished to play, and there were 
none others that might speak ne serve him. And anon the enchanter sent to 
him the devil for to inflame him, which burned the young man withinforth, 
and the maidens withoutforth. And when he felt him so strongly travailed, 
he was much angry and recommended himself all to God, and he received 
divine comfort in such wise that all temptation departed from him. And 


after this that the king saw that the devil had done nothing, he sent to him a 
fair maiden, a king’s daughter, which was fatherless. To whom this man of 
God preached, and she answered: If thou wilt save me and take me away 
from worshipping the idols, conjoin thee unto me by coupling of marriage, 
for the patriarchs, prophets, and Peter the Apostle had wives. And he said to 
her: Woman, these words sayest thou now for naught. It appertaineth well to 
christian men to wed wives, but not to them that have promised to our Lord 
to keep virginity. And she said to him: Now be it as thou wilt, but if thou 
wilt save my soul grant to me a little request, lie with me only this night and 
I promise to thee that to-morn I shall be made christian, for as ye say the 
angels have more joy in heaven of one sinner doing penance, than on many 
others. There is great guerdon due to him that doth penance, and converteth 
him. Therefore grant to me only this request, and so thou shalt save me. 
And then she began strongly to assail the tower of his conscience. Then the 
devil said to his fellows: Lo! see how this maid hath strongly put forth that 
we might not move. Come then and let us knock strongly against him sith 
we find now time convenable. And when the holy young man saw this 
thing, and that he was in that caitifness that the covetise of his flesh 
admonished him to sin, and also that he desired the salvation of the maid by 
enticing of the devil that moved him, he then put himself to prayer in 
weeping, and there fell asleep, and saw by a vision that he was brought into 
a meadow arrayed with fair flowers, there where the leaves of the trees 
demened a sweet sound which came by a wind agreeable, and thereout 
issued a marvellous odour, and the fruit was right fair to see, and right 
delectable of taste, and there were seats of gold and silver and precious 
stones, and the beds were noble and preciously adorned, and right clear 
water ran thereby. And after that, he entered into a city of which the walls 
were of fine gold, and shone by marvellous clearness, and saw in the air 
some that sang a song that never ear of mortal man heard like. And it was 
said: This is the place of blessed saints. And as they would have had him 
thence, he prayed them that they would let him dwell there. And they said 
to him: Thou shalt yet hereafter come hither with great travail if thou mayst 
suffer. And after they led him into a right horrible place, full of all filth and 
stench, and said to him: This is the place of wicked people. And when he 
awoke, him seemed that the beauty of that damosel was more foul and 
stinking than all the other ordure. And then the wicked spirits came again to 


Theodosius and he then blamed them, to whom they said: We ran upon him 
tofore he marked him with the sign of the cross, and troubled him strongly, 
and when he was garnished with the sign of the cross he persecuted us by 
great force. Then Theodosius came to him with the king and had hoped that 
he should have perverted him, but this enchanter was taken of him whom he 
supposed to have taken, and was converted and received baptism and lived 
after a holy life. And then the king was all despaired and by counsel of his 
friends he delivered to him half his realm, and howbeit that Josaphat desired 
with all his thought the desert, yet for to increase the faith he received the 
realm for a certain time, and made churches, and raised crosses, and 
converted much people of his realm to the faith of Jesu Christ, and at the 
last the father consented to the reasons and predications of his son, and 
believed on the faith of Jesu Christ and received baptism, and left his realm 
wholly to his son, and entended to works of penance, and after, finished his 
life laudably. And Josaphat oft warned the king Barachius that he would go 
in to desert, but he was retained of the people long time, but at the last he 
fled away in to desert, and as he went in a desert he gave to a poor man his 
habit royal and abode in a right poor gown. And the devil made to him 
many assaults, for sometimes he ran upon him with a sword drawn and 
menaced to smite if he left not the desert; and another time he appeared to 
him in the form of a wild beast and foamed and ran on him as he would 
have devoured him, and then Josaphat said: Our Lord is mine helper. I 
doubt no thing that man may do to me. 

And thus Josaphat was two years vagrant and erred in desert, and could 
not find Barlaam. And at the last he found a cave in the earth, and knocked 
at the door, and said: Father, bless me, and anon Barlaam heard the voice of 
him, and rose up and went out, and then each kissed other and embraced 
straitly and were glad of their assembling. And after Josaphat recounted to 
Barlaam all these things that were happened, and he rendered and gave 
thankings to God therefor. And Josaphat dwelled there many years in great 
and marvellous penance, full of virtues. And when Barlaam had 
accomplished his days, he rested in peace about the year of our Lord four 
hundred and eighty. Josaphat left his realm the twenty-fifth year of his age, 
and led the life of a hermit thirty-five years’ and then rested in peace, full of 
virtues, and was buried by the body of Barlaam. And when the king 
Barachius heard of this thing, he came unto that same place with a great 


company, and took the bodies and bare them with much great honour into 
his city, where God hath showed many fair miracles at the tomb of these 
two precious bodies. 


St. Pelagius the Pope, with many other histories and gestes of the 
Lombards, and of Mahomet, with other chronicles 


Pelagius the Pope was of much great holiness, and demeaned him laudably 
in the See of Rome, and in his last end he ended in our Lord full of virtues; 
but this was not that Pelagius the predecessor of S. Gregory but another 
tofore him. To this Pelagius succeeded John the Third, and to John, 
Benedict, to Benedict, Pelagius, to Pelagius, Gregory. In the time of this 
Pelagius came the Lombards into Italy, and because many know not this 
history I have ordained it to be set here like as it is set in the history of the 
Lombards which Paul, the historiographer of Lombards, hath compiled and 
expounded in divers chronicles. He saith that there was a multitude of 
people of Germany issued from the rivage of the sea ocean, and sailed 
towards the north from the isle of Scandinavia, and environed many 
countries and made many battles, and at the last they came into Pannonia, 
and durst not go farther, and there established to hold their perpetual 
habitation. These men were called Huns, and afterwards they were called 
Lombards. 

And yet as they were in Germany, Agilmud, king of the Lombards, found 
seven children cast into a piscine for to be drowned, which were born at one 
burden of a common woman. And when the king had found them by case of 
adventure, he marvelled much, and with his spear he began to turn and 
move them, and one of the children took and held the spear with his hand, 
and when the king saw that he was abashed, and made him to be taken and 
nourished, and called him great Lamissio, and said that he should be of so 
great puissance that after the death of the king of the Lombards he should 
be made king of them. About that same time, in the year of our Lord four 
hundred and eighty, there was a bishop of the heresy Arian, as saith 
Eutropius, which would have baptized one named Barnabas, and when he 
said Barnabas, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, by the Son with the 
Holy Ghost, by which he would show the Son and the Holy Ghost to be less 


than the Father, and anon the water vanished away, and he, that should have 
been baptized, fled to the church for to be baptized. 

In that time flourished Medard and Gildard brethren, both of one burden 
and born in one day, and both made bishops in one day, and in one day both 
they died in our Lord. And tofore this time it is said in a chronicle about the 
year of our Lord four hundred and one, as the heresy Arian grew in France, 
the unity of the substance of three persons was showed by open miracle like 
as Philibert rehearseth. For as the bishop sang mass in the city of Vasacence 
he saw three drops right clear, all of one greatness, which were upon the 
altar, and all three ran together into a precious gem, and when they had set 
this gem in a cross of gold all the other precious stones that were there fell 
out. And this gem was clear to them that were clean out of sin, and it was 
obscure and dark to sinners, and it gave health to them that were sick, and 
increased them that worshipped the cross. 

After this reigned a king upon the Lombards which was named Alboin, a 
strong man and a noble, which had a battle with the king of the Gebidains, 
and destroyed their host and slew their king, wherefore the son of the king 
that was slain succeeded his father, and came with a great puissant army 
against Alboin for to avenge his father. And Alboin moved his strength 
against him and surmounted him and slew him, and led away with him 
Rosamond his wife in captivity, but after he took her to his wife, and he did 
do make a cup of the skull of that king and closed it in fine gold and silver, 
and drank out of it. In that time Justinian the Less governed the empire, 
which had a prince chaste named Narses, which was a noble man and 
strong, which went to battle against the Goths that then had taken all Italy. 
And he surmounted them and slew their king and made peace in all Italy, 
and after, yet for all his great victory and weal he suffered great envy of the 
Romans, for he was falsely accused unto the emperor, and the wife of the 
emperor, named Sophia, did to him so great despite that she sent him word 
that she should make him to spin and clip wool with her chamberers. To 
whom Narses sent her answer, saying: I shall so purchase to set such a cloth 
in thy looms that during thy life thou shalt not finish it ne take it down. 
Then Narses went to Neapolin, and sent to the Lombards that they should 
leave that poor land of Pannonia, and that they should pursue the right 
plenteous land of Italy. And when Alboin heard this thing he Ieft Pannonia 
and entered with his Lombards into Italy the year of our Lord six hundred 


and sixty eight, and they were accustomed to have long beards, wherefore 
on a time, as it is said, certain spies came to espie them, whereof Alboin 
had knowledge, and commanded that all the women should unbind their 
hair and bind it under their chins in such wise that they should seem men. 
And therefore were they called Longebards, and so after, Lombards, and all 
because of long beards. And others say when they ought to fight with the 
Vandelians or Vandals, they went to a man that had a spirit of prophecy for 
to pray for them, and that he should bless them, and by counsel of his wife 
they should put them by the window whereas he prayed towards the orient. 
And the women put their hair about their chins instead of beards, and when 
he opened his window and saw them, he escried and said: Who be these 
longbeards? And then his wife said to him that he should give the victory to 
them that he had named. Then entered they into Italy and took almost all the 
cities, and slew all the inhabitants and assieged three years Pavia and at the 
last they took it. And the king Alboin had sworn that he should slay all the 
christian men. And as he should enter into Pavia his horse kneeled tofore 
the gate of the city, and could not make him to arise with his spurs, ne in 
none other manner, till by the warning of a christian man he had changed 
his oath. And from thence came the Lombards to Milan, and in a little time 
they subdued to them all Italy save Rome and Romaniole, which always 
was adherent to Rome, for it held always with Rome. And when the king 
Alboin came to Verona and had ordained a great feast, he commanded to 
bring forth the cup that he had do make of the head of the king, and did 
drink thereof, and gave it to Rosamond his wife, and said: Drink with thy 
father, and when Rosamond knew it, she had great disdain and hate toward 
the king. And the king had a duke which held and lay by a damsel of the 
queen, and on a time she was out, and the queen entered into her chamber 
and sent for the duke in the name of the same damsel. And when he was 
come and had done his will, she said to him: Wotest thou who I am? and he 
said: Ye are my love, and she said: Nay, I am Rosamond the queen, 
wherefore my husband shall be angry, but I pray thee that thou wilt avenge 
me on him, for he hath slain my father, and hath do make a cup of his head, 
and hath made me for to drink thereof. And he would not grant her, but 
promised to her that he should find one that should do it. Then when he 
should come she took away the king’s arms, and bound fast his sword in the 
sheath so that he might not draw it out, which hung at his bed’s head, and 


when the king was asleep in his bed, the homicide enforced him to enter 
into the chamber, and when the king felt him he sprang up and took his 
sword, but he might not draw it out, and began strongly to defend him with 
a stool. But that other which was well armed prevailed on the king and slew 
him and took all his treasure, and went with Rosamond to Ravenna. And 
when Rosamond was in Ravenna she saw a fair young man which was 
provost of the town, and desired to have him to her husband, and she gave 
to her husband to drink, and anon he felt the bitterness of the venom and 
commanded to Rosamond for to drink the residue; which she refused. And 
he took his sword and constrained her to drink it, and thus they perished and 
died both together. And after this the Lombards made a king named 
Adalaoth which was baptized, and received the faith of Christ. And 
Theodolina, queen of the Lombards, a devout and most christian lady, 
ordained at Modena a much fair oratory. To whom S. Gregory sent the 
books of dialogues, and she converted Agisulphe, her husband, to the faith, 
which had first been Duke of Turin, and after was king of the Lombards. 
And he made peace to be had with the emperor and with the church. And 
the peace was made between the Romans and the Lombards the day of the 
feast of S. Gervase and S. Prothase, and therefore established S. Gregory to 
sing the office in the mass: Loquetur dominus pacem. And in the nativity of 
S. John Baptist the peace was all confirmed, and this Theodolina had a 
special devotion to the blessed S. John, and said that by the merit of him her 
people was converted, and to him she made the said oratory at Modena, and 
it was shewed by revelation, unto a holy man, that S. John was patron and 
defender of her people. And when Gregory was dead Sabine succeeded 
after him, and to him succeeded Boniface the third, and to him Boniface the 
fourth, at whose request Phocas the emperor gave to the church of Christ 
the temple of Pantheon, about the year of our Lord six hundred and ten, and 
he, at the request of the third Boniface, established the See of Rome to be 
chief and head of all the church. For tofore, the church of Constantinople 
wrote herself greatest of all other churches. And when Phocas was dead 
Heraclius reigned. And about the year of our Lord six hundred and ten 
Mahomet the false prophet, and an enchanter, deceived the Hagarenes or 
Ishmaelites, that is to say the Saracens, in this manner as it is read in a 
history of him in a certain chronicle. There was a clerk much renowned at 
Rome which could not come to the worship that he desired, and in great 


disdain departed thence in to the parts over the sea, and drew to him by his 
simulation much people, and found Mahomet, and said to him that he 
would make him lord and chief of all the people. And after, he nourished a 
dove, and laid wheat and other corn in the ears of Mahomet, and set the 
dove upon his shoulder, and fed him out of his ear, and was so used and 
accustomed that always when he saw Mahomet he flew on his shoulder and 
put his bill or beak in his ear, and then this clerk called the people and said 
that he would make him lord over them all on whom the Holy Ghost should 
descend in the likeness of a culver or a dove. And then he let the dove fly 
secretly, and he flew upon the shoulder of Mahomet which was among the 
others, and put his beak in his ear. And when the people saw this thing they 
supposed that the Holy Ghost had descended on him, and had showed unto 
him in his ear the word of God, and thus deceived Mahomet the Saracens, 
which with his adherents assailed the realm of Persia and all the parts of the 
Orient unto Alexandria. 

Thus it is said commonly, but this that shall here follow is had from more 
truer history. For then Mahomet made and feigned his laws to be made of 
the Holy Ghost, which in the sight of the people oft came unto him in the 
form of a dove, and in his laws he put some things of the Old and New 
Testament. For when he was in his first age he haunted Egypt and Palestine, 
and was a merchant and led camels, and conversed oft with Jews and with 
christian men, of whom he had taken the Old Testament and the New. And 
after the custom of the Jews the Saracens be circumcised, and eat no 
swine’s flesh. And Mahomet told them that the cause was that the swine 
was made of the dung of the camel after Noah’s flood, and therefore it 
ought to be eschewed as an unclean beast, of clean people. And to christian 
men they accord whereas they believe on God Almighty Maker of all 
things. And this false prophet, meddled and affrmed some true things with 
the false. He said that Moses was a great prophet, but Christ was greater 
and most sovereign of the prophets, and was born of the Virgin Mary 
without seed of man. And he saith in his book, that is called Alkoran, that 
when Christ was a child he made birds of the slime of the earth. But he 
meddled venom with his words, for he said that Jesu Christ was not verily 
dead, ne arose not again, but that it was another in likeness of him that he 
had put in his stead. There was a lady named Cadygam which was lady of a 
province named Corocania, and saw that this Mahomet was keeper and 


governor of a great company of Saracens and Jews and supposed that divine 
majesty had been in him hid. And she was a widow, and she took Mahomet 
to her husband, and thus was Mahomet prince of all that province. And 
after, by false demonstrances, he deceived not only this lady, but he 
deceived Jews and christian men, so that he said to them openly that he was 
Messias that was promised in their law. And after this Mahomet fell oft in 
the epileptical passion, and when the lady his wife saw him oft fall, she was 
much sorrowful that she had wedded him. And he thought to please her, and 
appeased her in this wise, and said that he oft saw the angel Gabriel which 
spake to him, and that he might not suffer the brightness of him, wherefore 
he must fall because he might not sustain him, and his wife and others 
supposed and believed that it had been true. And in another place it is read 
that it was a monk named Sergius, a heretic, that introduced Mahomet, 
which monk because he fell into the heresy of Nestorius was expulsed from 
his monastery, and came into Arabia, and abode with Mahomet. Howbeit, it 
is said in another place that he was archdeacon in Antioch, and as some say 
he was a Jacobite and preached the circumcision, and said that Christ was 
not God but he was a holy man conceived only of the Holy Ghost and born 
of a virgin, and that believe the Saracens. 

And the said Sergius taught to Mahomet many things of the Old and New 
Testament. And when Mahomet was orphan of father and mother he was 
under the governance of his uncle, and by long time adored idols with the 
people of Arabia, as he witnesseth in his Alkoran that God should say to 
him: Thou wert an orphan and I have taken thee. Thou abodest long in the 
error of idolatry and I brought thee out thereof. Thou wert poor and I have 
enriched thee. All the people of Arabia, with Mahomet, worshipped Venus 
for a goddess, and thereof cometh it that the Saracens hold the Friday in 
great honour, like as the Jews do the Saturday, and christian men the 
Sunday. And when Mahomet was enriched with the riches of this widow 
Cadygam, he mounted in so great folly of thought that he thought to usurp 
to him the realm of Arabia. And when he saw he might not do it by 
violence, and also that he was despised of his fellows, which had been 
always great with him, then he feigned him to be a prophet, and them that 
he might not draw to him by might he drew to him by feigned holiness. And 
then he began to believe the counsel of that Sergius, which was a much 
subtle man, and inquired all that he should do secretly, and reported it to the 


people, and called him Gabriel. And thus Mahomet in feigning himself to 
be a prophet held all the seigniory of all that people, and all believed by 
their agreement, or for fear, or for doubt of sword. That thing is more true 
than that which is said of the dove and is more to be holden. And because 
that this Sergius was a monk, he would that the Saracens should use the 
habit of a monk, that is to wit a gown without a hood, and in the guise of 
monks they should make many kneelings, and that they should adore 
ordinately. And because that the Jews worship towards the west, and the 
christian men towards the east, therefore he would that his people should 
adore towards the south, and so do yet the Saracens. And Mahomet 
published to them many of the laws that the said Sergius taught him, and 
took many of Moses laws. For the Saracens wash them oft, and specially 
when they should pray, for then would they wash all the members of their 
body, because they should pray the more clean, and in their praying they 
confessed one only God to whom is none like, and they say that Mahomet is 
his prophet. And they fast every year a whole month, and when they fast 
they eat nothing but in the night, and fast all the day. And as soon as the day 
cometh, as when they may discern black from white, they begin to fast, and 
fast till the sun be down, and night. And in that while none of them dare eat 
ne drink, ne have to do with his wife, but they that be sick be not 
constrained to this. It is also commanded to them that once a year they 
should come unto the house of God for to adore, and in vestments without 
seam to go about, and cast stones between their thighs for to stone the devil 
therewith. Which house they say that Adam made it for all his children for 
to pray in, and left it to Abraham and Ishmael, and at the last it was left to 
Mahomet and to all his people. They might eat all manner of flesh, save 
swine’s flesh, and blood, and flesh that had been strangled or found dead. 
Each man might have four wives wedded at once, and refuse and repudiate 
three times and take them again, but not the fourth time. And he might have 
no more than four wives lawfully, but he might have concubines and such 
women, aS many as he may buy and as many as he might keep, and them he 
may sell but if she be with child. And it is granted to them that they may 
have wives of their own lineage that their kindred may be the stronger 
among them in friendship. And as to their possessions, he that demandeth 
must have witness to prove his demand, and the defendant shall be believed 


by his oath. When they be found in adultery they be stoned both together, 
and when they do fornication they shall have four score lashes. 

Mahomet said that the angel Gabriel had showed to him that it was 
granted to him of our Lord that he might go to others men’s wives for to 
engender men of virtue, and prophets. And one of his servants had a fair 
wife, and he defended and forbade his wife that they should not speak with 
his lord, Mahomet. And on a day he found her speaking with him, and then 
anon he put her from him, and Mahomet received her and set her among his 
other wives. And then he doubted the murmur of the people, and feigned 
that a writing was sent to him from heaven, in which was written: If any 
man repudiated his wife that he that received her should have her to his 
wife which thing the Saracens keep for a law to this day. A thief that is 
taken among them is beaten the first and second time, the third time his 
hand is cut off, the fourth time his foot is smitten off. It is forbidden to them 
to drink wine, and as they affirm, our Lord hath promised paradise to them 
that keep these laws and others, that is to wit a garden or a place of delices 
environed with running water. In which paradise they shall have seats 
perdurable, ne they shall have neither overmuch heat ne cold, and they shall 
use and eat all manner meats, and whatsomever they desire they shall anon 
find ready tofore them. They shall be clad in clothes of silk of all colours, 
they shall be conjoined to right fair virgins, and always they shall be in 
delices, and the angels shall come as butlers with vessels of gold and silver, 
and shall give in them of gold, milk, and in them of silver, wine, and they 
shall say to them eat and drink in gladness. And Mahomet saith they shall 
have three floods or rivers in Paradise, that one of milk, that other of honey, 
and the third of right good wine, with right precious spices. And that they 
shall see there right fair angels and so great that from that one eye to that 
other is the space of a day’s journey. Unto them that believe not to God and 
Mahomet, as they affirm, is ordained the pain of hell without end, and to 
them that in whatsomever sin have sinned and been bounden therein, if in 
the hour of their death they believe in God and to Mahomet, in the day of 
doom when Mahomet shall come, they shall be saved. And the Saracens, 
enveloped in darkness, affirm that Mahomet, the false prophet, to have had 
the spirit of prophecy above all other prophets, and they say that he had ten 
angels obedient to him, which kept him. And they say yet that, tofore God 
created heaven and earth the name of Mahomet was tofore God, but if 


Mahomet should not have been, heaven, ne earth, ne paradise, had never 
been made. Also they lie saying that the moon came to him, whom 
receiving into his bosom he departed into two parts, and after joined them 
again together. And they say that there was a lamb of flesh offered to him, 
which spake unto him, and said: Beware that thou eat me not, for there is 
venom within me. And yet nevertheless after certain years there was venom 
given by which he died. 

But now let us return to the history of the Lombards, for then the 
Lombards were much contrary to the church of Rome, and to the empire, 
how be it they had received the faith, and then Pepin, the greatest prince of 
the house of France, was dead, and Charles his son succeeded him, which 
was also named Eutides, and he did many battles, and had many victories, 
and left two sons, princes of the royal hall, Charles and Pepin. But Charles, 
leaving the pomp of the world, was made a monk of Cassinense and Pepin 
governed much nobly and worshipfully the house of France. And 
forasmuch as Childeric the king was not profitable, Pepin came unto the 
Pope and asked counsel whether he should be king that had but only the 
name of the king, or he that governed the realm. And then the Pope 
answered that he ought to have the name of the king that governed well the 
realm. And the Frenchmen were enharded with this answer, and made Pepin 
king, and closed Childeric in a monastery, about the year seven hundred and 
fifty. And then when Astolphus, king of the Lombards, had despoiled the 
church of Rome of her possessions and seigniory, Stephen the Pope, which 
came after Zachary required aid and help of Pepin the king of France 
against the Lombards, and came himself into France. And then Pepin 
assembled a much great host, and came into Italy, and besieged the King 
Astolphus, and vanquished him, and took of him forty hostages that he 
should restore again to the church of Rome all that he had taken away, and 
that he should no more torment it. But when Pepin was departed he did 
nothing of that he had promised, and soon after as he went on hunting he 
died suddenly, and Desiderius succeeded him, about the year of our Lord 
seven hundred and fifty-six. 

Dagobert, king of France, as it is contained in a chronicle, which had 
reigned long time tofore Pepin, began from his childhood to have S. Denis 
in great reverence, for when he feared the anger of his father Lothair he fled 
anon to the church of the blessed S. Denis, and after, when he was made 


king, he loved and honoured him strongly, and after, when he was dead, it 
was showed to a holy man in a vision that his soul was brought to the 
judgment, and many saints opposed against him that he had robbed her 
churches, and as the wicked spirits would have ravished and led him to 
pain, the blessed Denis came and delivered him, or peradventure the soul of 
him was restored to the body and did penance. The King Clodoveus of 
France uncovered Denis more dishonestly than he ought to do, and brake 
the bones of his arm and bare them away covetously, and anon he waxed 
mad. 

In that time was Bede the honourable clerk in England, and how be it that 
he is accounted in the catalogue of saints, yet he is not called of holy church 
Saint Bede, but worshipful Bede, and this for double cause. The first is, for 
his old age he was blind, and he had one that led him by towns and castles, 
whereas he preached the word of our Lord in every place, and on a time he 
led him by a valley full of great stones, and his leader mocking him said 
that there were assembled much people that were still for to hear his 
predication. And then began he to preach much ardently, and at the last end 
he concluded with: Per omnia secula seculorum, and anon the stones 
answered with a high voice: Amen, our honourable father; and because that 
the stones called him honourable so the church may say well that he is 
honourable. The second cause is that after his death, a much devout clerk 
desired to make a verse to set on his tomb, and began in this wise: Hac sunt 
in fossa, and was ended with Bedae sancti ossa, but it was no true verse, 
and when he could not bring it to a true metre he was full of thought all a 
night, and on the morn he found graven on his tomb by the hands of angels 
the verse full made in this manner: 


Hac sunt in fossa 
Bedae venerabilis ossa. 


Whose body is worshipped by great devotion in Genoa. 

In the time of about the year of our Lord seven hundred, Rachortus, King 
of Frisia, should have been baptized, and had then one foot in the fontstone 
and that other without, and demanded whether the more part of his 
predecessors were in hell or in heaven, and when he heard that more of 
them were in hell than in heaven, he said: It is more holy to follow the more 
part than the less, and withdrew his foot that was in the font, and so was he 


deceived of the devil, which promised unto him goods without number, and 
the fourth day he died suddenly and perished perdurably. 

In the campagna of Italy wheat, barley, and corn fell down from heaven 
like rain. It is read that in the same time, the year of our Lord seven hundred 
and forty, when the body of S. Benedict was brought into the monastery of 
Floriacence and the body of S. Scolastica his sister was brought to 
Ceromane, Charles the monk would have borne the body to the castle of 
Cassinense, but by miracles that were showed it was forbidden. In that time 
was a great trembling of the earth by which cities were turned and sunken, 
and others, with mountains and hills, were borne and transported whole and 
safe seven miles thence. The body of S. Pernelle, daughter of S. Peter the 
apostle, was transported from thence where it was, and was found written in 
marble by the hand of S. Peter: This is the tomb of the golden Petronelle my 
daughter. And as Sigebert saith they of Tyre tormented them of Armenia, 
and when the pestilence had been sometime in their land, they of the 
country, by the admonishments of christian men, shaved their heads in 
manner of a cross, and because that by that sign they received their health 
they retained that manner of shaving. 

At the last Pepin after many victories was dead, and Charles the Great, 
his son, succeeded him in his reign. And in his time Adrian the pope sat in 
his See at Rome and sent messengers to Charles the Great and required him 
of help against Desiderius, king of the Lombards, which tormented strongly 
the church like as Astolphus his father did. And Charles obeyed to the Pope 
and assembled a great host and entered by the mountains into Italy, and 
assieged puissantly the royal city of Pavia and took Desiderius, and his 
wife, and his princes, and sent them in exile into France and re-established 
to the church all the droits and rights that had been taken from them. In that 
time were in the host of Charlemagne, Amys and Amelion, which were two 
right noble knights of our Lord Jesu Christ, of whom be read marvellous 
acts, which fell and died at Mortaria whereas Charles overcame the 
Lombards. And there then failed the reign of the Lombards, for after that 
time they had never king, but such as the emperors gave to them. And then 
went Charles to Rome, and the pope assembled a synod of one hundred and 
fifty-three bishops, in which synod the pope gave to Charles power to 
choose the pope and to ordain the See of Rome, and also he granted to him 
the investiture to give to archbishops and bishops tofore their consecration. 


His sons were made kings, and were all anointed at Rome, that is to wit, 
Pepin, King of Italy, and Louis, King of Aquitaine or Guienne; and then 
flourished Alcuinus master of Charles. And then Pepin, son of Charles, 
began to rebel against his father, whereof he was convicted, and was shorn a 
monk. 

About the year of our Lord seven hundred and eighty-three in the time of 
Irene, Empress, and of her son Constantine, there was a man digging in a 
long wall, as it is read in a certain chronicle, and he found a chest of stone, 
and found therein a man lying and letters containing this following: Christ 
shall be born of Mary the virgin, and I believe in him; under Constantine 
and Irene the Empress, 0 son, thou shalt see me again. And when Adrian 
was dead Leon was set upon the See of Rome and was Pope, and a man 
right honourable in all things. And the kinsman of Adrian had and bare 
heavy heart towards him, and on a time as he read the greater Litanies, they 
moved the people against him, and drew out his eyes and cut off his tongue, 
but God by miracle reestablished again his tongue and his sight, and after, 
he fled to Charles and he remised him in his seat and punished the 
culpables. 

Then the Romans by admonishments of the pope, the year of our Lord 
seven hundred and eighty-four left the empire of Constantinople, and they 
made Charles emperor, and crowned him by the hand of Leo the pope, and 
called him Cesar Augustus. And anon, after Constantine the great, the see 
imperial was in Constantinople, and because the foresaid Constantine had 
given and left Rome to the vicars of S. Peter the apostle, and had ordained 
the same for their see, nevertheless for the dignity they be called Emperors 
of Rome, and so were they till the Empire of Rome came to the kings of 
France and after that the others were called Emperors of Constantinople, or 
Emperors of the Greeks, and the others be called Emperors of Rome. And it 
was much marvel of this Emperor Charles, for as long as he lived he would 
never marry none of his daughters, and said he might in no wise forbear 
their company. And Alcuin, his master, wrote unto him upon this thing, and 
said: Howbeit that thou be blest in other things, yet in this thou art unhappy 
in fortune, and declared to him what he would say upon that matter. And 
nevertheless the Emperor did by dissimulation so as there should be no 
suspicion thereof, but nevertheless it was much spoken among the people, 
and wheresomever he went he led them with him. 


In the time of this Charles, the office of S. Ambrose was much left, and 
the office of S. Gregory was solemnly published, and the authority of the 
emperor helped much thereto. For as S. Austin rehearseth, in his book of 
Confessions, S. Ambrose had many persecutions of Justina the Empress, 
which was of the heresy Arian, and was awaited in the church, both he and 
his folk catholic, and therefore established he to sing the hymns and the 
psalms after the custom of them of the Orient, lest the people should abide 
in the slough of error, and afterwards it was ordained through all the church. 
And then Gregory came forward and changed many things and added some 
thereto, and some he took away. The holy fathers might not see all that 
longed at the beginning to the beauty of the office, but divers fathers 
ordained divers things. For the mass hath three beginniogs. For it began 
sometime at the lesson, as it is done on the holy Saturday on Easter Even. 

Celestine the pope ordained to sing a psalm at the introit of the mass, and 
S. Gregory ordained the introit of the mass to be sung, and a verse of the 
psalm that was sung. And sometimes they sang psalms about the altar, and 
was environed of clerks in manner of a crown, and sang by accord together, 
and thereof was said chorus, a quire or company. But Flavianus and 
Theodorus established that there should be sung on one side one verse, and 
another on that other side, and this held they of Ignatius which was divinely 
taught. S. Jerome ordained psalms, epistles and gospels, and for the more 
part the daily service and office and nightly, save the song. Ambrose, 
Gelasius, and Gregory added thereto collects and songs to the lessons and 
gospels. Grails, tracts and Alleluia, Ambrose, Gelasius, and Gregory, 
established to be sung at the mass. Hilarius added to Gloria, In excelsis 
Deo: Laudamus te, and so forth as followeth. Nocherius, Abbot of S. Gall, 
made the sequences psalms instead of pneuma of Alleluias, and Pope 
Nicholas ordained that they should be sung at mass. Hermanus of Almaine 
made: Rex omnipotens, Sancti Spiritus assit nobis gratia, Ave Maria, et 
antiphonam: Alma redemptoris mater et Simon Bariona. Peter, Bishop of 
Compostella made Salve Regina, and as Sigebert saith, Robert king of 
France made the sequence of Sancti Spiritus nobis assit gracia, etc. 

And as Turpin rehearseth, Charles was fair of body, cruel of sight, eight 
foot long of his stature, his face a palm and a half long, his beard a palm 
long, his forehead a foot large, he smote with one stroke a man armed on 
horseback from the top of his head unto the sengles or girths of the horse. 


He drew, and stretched out of length lightly, four horses shoes of iron. He 
would lift up from the earth, with his one hand, an armed man right up to 
his head. He would eat a hare all whole, or two hens, or a whole goose, he 
drank little or nothing, and that was wine with water. He drank so little at 
his dinner that he would drink but three times. He founded many abbeys 
and monasteries, and at the last he made Jesu Christ heir of all his goods, 
and finished his life laudably. And Louis his son succeeded him in the 
empire, which was a man right debonair, about the year of our Lord eight 
hundred and fifteen. In whose time the bishops and the clerks left their 
girdles tissued with gold, and their outrageous and disguised clothing and 
array they put off, and laid it apart. And Theodulphus, Bishop of Orleans, 
was falsely accused to the emperor and was sent to Angiers to prison, and, 
as it is contained in a chronicle, on Palm Sunday as the procession passed 
tofore the house where he was in prison, he opened the window, and when 
he heard that they were in peace and sang not, he began to sing the fair 
verses that he had made, that is to wit: Gloria, laus et honor tibi sit rex 
Christe. And the Emperor was present, and it pleased so much to the 
Emperor that he took him out of prison and re-established him into his see. 

The messengers of Michael the Emperor of Constantinople brought gifts 
to Louis the son of Charles, and among all others they brought the books of 
S. Denis of the Hierarchy of Angels, translated out of Greek into Latin, and 
he received them with great joy. And then were there about twenty sick men 
of divers maladies, which all were healed that night in the church of S. 
Denis. 

And when Louis was dead, Lothair held the empire. And Louis and 
Charles his brethren made a battle against him, where there was so great 
occision of one and other that there had never tofore been such in no time in 
France. And at last it was accorded that Charles should reign in France, and 
Louis in Almain, and Lothair in Italy, and in the part of France which is 
named Lorraine. And after that he left the empire to Louis his son, which 
was emperor after him, and he took the habit of a monk. 

And it is said in a chronicle that Sergius was then pope which tofore was 
named Osporci, that is to say the mouth of a swine, but his name was 
changed, and was called Sergius, and from then forthon it was ordained that 
all the popes should change their names because our Lord changed the 
name of him that he chose to be prince of the apostles. For as they be 


changed in name, so should they be changed in perfection of life, and 
because that this man was chosen into a noble office, he should not be 
defouled by a dishonest name. 

In the time of this Louis, in the year of our Lord eight hundred and fifty- 
six, as it is said in a chronicle, in the parish of Magonce a wicked spirit 
smote on the walls of the houses as it had been with hammers, and spake 
openly in sowing discords, and tormented so the people that in what house 
he entered, anon the house burned. And when the priests said the litanies, 
he cast at them stones and grieved them cruelly, and at the last he confessed 
that, when holy water was cast, he hid him under the cope of a certain priest 
as his familiar, accusing him that he had sinned with the daughter of the 
procurour. 

In that time the king of Bulgaria was converted unto the faith, and was of 
so great perfection that he made his oldest son king, and he himself took the 
habit of a monk, but his son governed him so youngly that he took again the 
rite and law of the paynims. And then his father reprised his knighthood and 
pursued his son, and took him and put him in prison, and then he ordained 
his other son to be king, and reprised his habit again. 

It was said that in Italy that time in the city of Brescia it rained blood 
three days, and that same time came into France, breezes or locusts 
innumerable which had six wings, six long feet, and two teeth harder than 
any stone, and fled by companies, as armed men, by the space of a day’s 
journey, stretching a four or five miles broad, and they devoured all thing 
that was green in trees and in herbs, and came unto the sea of Brittany, but 
in the end they were drowned in the sea by force of the wind, but the heat of 
the ocean sea threw them on to the rivage, and the air was corrupted of their 
rotting, and thereof ensued a great famine and great mortality, that almost 
the third part of the people perished and died. 

And after this, the first Otto was emperor, in the year of our Lord nine 
hundred and thirty-eight. And as this Otto, on an Easter day, had ordained a 
great feast to his princes, tofore they were set, a son of one of the princes, in 
the manner of a child, took one of the messes of the meat from the board, 
and the carver smote the child with his fist and slew him. And he that had 
the child in keeping saw that, and slew him anon that had slain the child. 
And when the emperor would have condemned him without audience, he 
took the emperor and threw him to the ground, and would have strangled 


him, and with great pain he was taken from his hands. And after, the 
emperor made him to be kept, and said that he himself was culpable and to 
blame, and for the honour of the feast he let the man go freely his way. 

And after this first Otto, the second Otto succeeded, and when the Italians 
had oft-times broken the peace between them and the Romans, he came and 
made a great common feast to all the barons, bishops, and great lords. And 
when they were all set at dinner he environed them all with men of arms, 
and then he made his complaint and did do name them that were culpable 
by writing, and anon did do smite off their heads there, and unto all the 
others he made good cheer, and much honoured them. 

And Otto the third came after him, the year of our Lord nine hundred and 
ninety, and he had to surname: The Marvel of the World. And, as it is said 
in a chronicle, he had a wife which would have been love or leman unto an 
earl, and he would not consent to her. Wherefore she had so great malice 
unto him that she defamed him in such wise unto her husband the emperor 
that he commanded to smite off his head without having any audience. But 
tofore he was beheaded he prayed his good wife that she should show him 
innocent and not guilty by the proof of hot iron. And then after, came a day 
that the emperor should do right to widows and to orphans. And then this 
widow came and brought the head of her husband between her arms, and 
demanded of what death he ought to have that had slain a man wrongfully. 
And he said that he ought to have his head smitten off, and then she said: 
Thou art he that hast slain my husband by the false enticements of thy wife, 
innocently, and that I shall prove that I say truth by the bearing of this 
burning iron. And when the emperor saw that, he was all abashed and gave 
himself to be punished into the hands of the woman. Nevertheless by the 
prayer of the bishops and of the barons, the emperor took term of ten days, 
and after of eight, and after of seven, and after of six, till the cause was 
examined and the truth known. Then the emperor the cause examined and 
the truth known, did do burn his wife all quick, and gave to the widow four 
castles for his redemption, which castles be in the bishoprics of Lunensis, 
and be called the terms of the days, ten, eight, seven, six. 

After this emperor reigned Henry, which was duke of Bavaria in the year 
ten hundred and two, and gave his sister named Ghisela to the king of 
Hungary in marriage. And that same king and all his people she converted 
to the faith, and the king was named Stephen, which was of so great 


holiness that God ennobled him by many miracles. And this Henry the 
emperor and his wife Cunegonde were both clean virgins, and lived a holy 
life, and rested after in peace. And him succeeded Conrad, a duke of 
France, which had wedded the niece of S. Henry. In that time was seen a 
beam in heaven full of fire burning, and was much great, and was above the 
sun, which was seen falling to the earth. This emperor put some of the 
bishops in prison, and burnt the suburbs of Milan because that the 
archbishop of Milan fled out of prison. And on Whitsunday, as the emperor 
was crowned in a little church, there was so great thunder and so horrible, 
that some issued out of their wit, and others died for fear, and Bruno, the 
bishop, that sang the mass, and the secretary of the emperor, said that they 
had seen S. Ambrose right in the secret of the mass, which menaced and 
threatened the emperor. 

In the time of this Conrad, the year ten hundred and twenty-five, as it is 
said in a chronicle, that the Earl Leopold and his wife fled into a forest 
dreading the ire of the king, and there hid them in a little house. And as the 
emperor went for to hunt in the same forest the night came upon him, and 
he must needs abide there in that little house all night. And the lady, being 
great with child, as well as she might administered such thing as was 
necessary, the best wise that she might. And that night she was delivered of 
a son, and a voice came to the emperor, which said to him three times: 
Conrad, the child that is now born shall be shine heir and gendre, that is 
son-in-law. And when he arose in the morning, he called to him two of his 
squires and said to them: Go ye and take away this child from the mother by 
force and hew it in pieces and bring them to me; and anon they went hastily, 
and took away the child from the mother’s lap. And when they saw the 
child of so fair a form, they had pity and were moved with mercy, and laid 
him upon a tree that he should not be devoured of wild beasts. And they 
took a hare and slit him, and took out his heart, and brought it to the 
emperor. And the same day a duke passed by the forest and heard the child 
cry, and did it to be brought to him, and because he had no son he made it to 
be borne to his wife, and made it to be nourished, and feigned that he had 
engendered it, and named him Henry. And after, when he was nourished, he 
grew and was of right fair form and well bespoken, and gracious and 
courteous to everybody. And when the emperor saw him that he was so fair 
and wise, he required him of his father, and made him to dwell in his court. 


And when he saw that this child was so gracious and courteous that he was 
praised of every man, he doubted that he should reign after him, and it were 
he whom he had commanded to have been slain, and wrote letters to his 
wife with his own hand, and they contained these words following: As 
much as thou lovest thy life, as soon as thou hast received this letter, that 
thou slay this child. And as he went he was lodged in a church, and he 
being weary rested him upon a bench, and his purse hung down in which 
his letters were. Then there was a priest there which desired much to see 
what was in his purse, and opened it and saw the letters sealed with the 
king’s seal, and without breaking off the seal he opened them, and reading 
the felony, he abhorred it, and subtly he erased it. And whereas it said: Thou 
shalt slay him, he wrote: Thou shalt give our daughter to this child for to be 
his wife. And when the queen saw these letters, sealed with the king’s seal, 
and that they were written with his own hand, she called the princes and 
solemnised the matrimony, and gave her daughter to him to be his wife. 
And the marriage was done at Aix-la-Chapelle. And when it was told to the 
emperor that the marriage of his daughter had been solemnly made, he was 
much abashed, and when he knew the truth of the two esquires and of the 
duke that found the child, and of the priest that had set in the letter the 
things above said, he apperceived well that the ordinance of God ought not 
to be contraried. And anon he sent for the child, and retained him as his son, 
and established him for to be his heir and to reign after him. And in the 
place where this child was born he founded a noble nnonastery, which is at 
this day named Ursine. 

This Henry put out of his court all the jongleurs, and gave to poor men all 
that was wont to be given to minstrels. In that time was so great discord in 
the church that there were three chosen to be pope, and a priest named 
Gratian gave to the others much money, and they left the See to him and he 
was pope. And as Henry the emperor came to Rome for to appease the 
strifes, Gratian came against him and offered to him a crown of gold for to 
be to him debonair. And he passed forth by and feigned all these things, and 
did do hold a cene in which he condemned Gratian of simony, and set 
another in his place. Howbeit, it is said in another place, in a letter that he 
sent to Matilda the countess, that the said priest was much simple, and that 
he had by money gotten to him the papacy, and that after, he knew his error, 
and by the means of the emperor, he deposed himself. 


And after this Henry, was emperor the third Henry, and in his time Bruno 
was chosen to be pope and was called Leo, and as he went to Rome for to 
take the See, he heard the voice of angels singing: Our Lord saith: I am he 
that knoweth the thoughts of peace. This pope made the life of many saints. 

In that time the church was troubled by Berengarius, which affrmed the 
body and blood of our Lord not to be verily in the altar, but figuratively, 
against whom wrote Lanfranc, prior of Beccanse. And Anselm came to him 
out of Burgundy for his doctrine, which was much adorned with virtue and 
wisdom, and was there prior after him. 

In this time was Jerusalem taken of the Saracens, and after was recovered 
by christian men, and the bones of S. Nicholas were brought into Bari. 
Thereof it is said: When there should be sung a new history of S. Nicholas, 
in a church which was of the holy cross, and was subject to the church of 
our Lady of Tarentino, the brethren prayed much instantly their prior that 
they might sing this new history, which he in no wise would grant to them, 
and said they ought not change their old for no new. And yet the brethren 
prayed him more instantly, and he in despite said: Go your way, for in no 
manner shall ye never have licence of me that this new song shall be sung. 
And when the feast of S. Nicholas came, the brethren said their matins all in 
heaviness, and their vigils. And when they were all in their beds, S. 
Nicholas appeared visibly and much fearfully to the prior, and drew him out 
by the hair, and smote him down on the pavement of the dortour, and began 
to sing the history: O pastor eterne; and at every note he smote him with a 
rod that he held in his hand right grievously on his back, and sang 
melodiously this anthem unto the end, and then the prior cried so loud that 
he awoke all his brethren, and was borne to his bed as halt dead, and when 
he came to himself, he said: Go ye and sing the new history of S. Nicholas 
from henceforth. 

In that same time the abbot of the convent of Molesine, and twenty-one 
monks with him, went for to dwell in desert for to keep more straitly the 
profession of their pale, and there established a new order out of the old. 

Hildebrand, prior of Cluny, was made pope and called Gregory, and when 
he was in the lesser orders, and was sent as a legate, he convanquished 
marvellously at Lyons the archbishop of Ebronycence of simony. For this 
archbishop had corrupted all his accusers so that he might not be 
convanquished. And then the legate commanded him that he should say: In 


nomine Patris et Filii, and he might not say: et Spiritus Sancti, because he 
had sinned in the Holy Ghost. And then he confessed his sin and was 
deposed, and named then the Holy Ghost with clear voice. And this miracle 
rehearseth Bruno in his book, that he made to Matthew the emperor. And 
when this Henry was dead it was written on his tomb whereas he was 
buried with other kings: Here lieth Henry, the son of Henry the father, 
Henry the belfather, Henry the old belfather. And after this Henry, reigned 
Henry the fifth, in the year of our Lord eleven hundred and seven, which 
took the pope with the cardinals, and let them go when he had of them right 
of investiture of bishops and of abbots with the ring and the staff pastoral. 
In that time Bernard and his brethren took the religion of Citeaux. In the 
parish of Liege a sow bare a pig having the visage of a man, and a hen had a 
chicken with four feet. 

And after this Henry, succeeded Lothair, in whose time a woman in Spain 
childed a monster which had a double body and that one joined to that other 
by the backs, and tofore had the semblance of a man whole of body and 
members ordinately, and behind was the semblance of a woman whole in all 
properties. 

After Lothair reigned Conrad. the year eleven hundred and thirty-eight. 
That time died Hugh of S. Victor, which was a right excellent doctor in all 
science and devout in religion, of whom it is said that when he was in his 
last infirmity, and that he might retain no meat, yet he required always to 
have the body of our Lord with great devotion. And then his brethren would 
please him and brought to him a simple host unsacred in manner of the 
body of our Lord, and he knew it well in spirit, and said: God forgive you, 
brethren, wherefore would ye deceive me? This is not my Lord that ye 
bring to me. And anon they were abashed, and ran and fetched to him the 
body of our Lord, and then he saw him whom he might not receive, and 
lifted up his hands to heaven and said: Now I see the Son ascend to the 
Father, and the spirit to God that made him, and with these words he gave 
up his spirit and the body of our Lord vanished away from them that held 
him. 

Eugene, Abbot of S. Anastasius, was established pope, but he was put out 
of the city because the senators had made another pope. And then he came 
into France and sent S. Bernard tofore him which preached the way of our 
Lord, and did many miracles. And then flourished Gilbert Porretanus. 


Frederick, nephew of Conrad, was emperor in the year of our Lord eleven 
hundred and fifty-four, and at that time flourished Master Peter Lombard, 
Bishop of Paris, which compiled the book of sentences, the gloss of the 
psalter, and of the epistles of Paul, much profitably. And in that time were 
seen three moons in heaven, and in the midst of the three was the sign of the 
cross, and it was not long after that three suns were seen also. And then was 
Alexander chosen rightfully for to be pope, and against him were chosen 
Octavian, Johannes Cremensis of the title of S. Calixtus, and Johannis 
Strumetensis, successively to the papacy, and were ennoblished, by the 
favour of the emperor, to the See, and this discord and schism endured 
eighteen years, within which time the Almains, which dwelled in Tusculum 
for the emperor, assailed the Romans, which were at Mountport, and slew 
from noon to evensong so much people that there were never so many 
Romans slain, howbeit that in the time of Hannibal there were so many 
slain that three bushels were filled with gold rings that were taken off their 
fingers, which Hannibal did do send to Carthage. And many of them were 
buried at S. Stephen’s and S. Laurence’s. And it was written upon their 
sepulchre that they were ten times a thousand and ten thousand, and ten 
times sixteen hundred and a half. And when the emperor Frederick visited 
the Holy Land and washed him in a river, there he perished and died, and as 
others say he watered his horse, and his horse fell down in the water and so 
he died. 

Henry was emperor after him in the year eleven hundred and ninety. In 
that time was so great rains, thunders, and lightnings, and tempests, that 
never had been so great that any man might remember. For stones fell as 
great aS eggs and were square, which were meddled with the rain, and 
destroyed the vines, trees, and the com, and slew men, beasts, crows, and 
other birds, and some fowls were seen flying by the air in that tempest, 
which bare coals burning in their bills and beaks, and set fire on houses. 
And this Henry was always a tyrant against the Church of Rome, and 
therefore when he was dead, Innocent the Pope, opposed against Philip his 
son that he should not be emperor, and held with the party of Otto, son of 
the Duke of Saxony, and make him to be crowned King of Almain at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. In that time many barons of France went over the sea for the 
deliverance of the Holy Land, and they took Constantinople. In that time 
began the order of friars preachers and of the minors. 


Innocent the Third sent messengers to Philip, King of France, for to assail 
the land of the Albigeois for to take from them the heresies, and he took 
them all and did do burn them. And after this, Innocent the Third crowned 
Otto emperor and took of him an oath that he should keep the rights of holy 
church, and anon he did against his oath that same day, and did do rob and 
despoil them that came to Rome on pilgrimage, wherefore the pope cursed 
him and deposed him from the empire. 

In that time was S. Elisabeth, daughter of the King of Hungary, which 
was wife to the Landgrave of Thuringia and Hesse, which, among other 
innumerable miracles, she raised sixteen dead men and gave sight to one 
that was born blind, out of whose body oil floweth unto this day. 

When Otto was deposed, Frederick, son of Henry, was chosen, and was 
crowned of Honorius the Pope. And this man made right noble laws for the 
liberty of the church and against heretics, and this emperor abounded above 
all others in glory and in riches, but he abused them evilly by pride, and was 
a tyrant against the church, and set two cardinals in prison, and such 
prelates as Pope Gregory had do be assembled at the council, he took them, 
and therefore he was accursed of the same pope. And after Gregory died, 
which was oppressed with many grievous tribulations. And then was 
Innocent the Fourth made pope, which was of the nation of Genoa, and he 
assembled a council at Lyons where he deposed the emperor, and then was 
the empire void. 


St. Simeon 


S. Simeon was born in Antioch and was much virtuous, and from the time 
that he was in his mother’s belly he was chosen of God, and when he was 
twelve years old he kept his father’s sheep. And on a time he beheld the 
church, and anon, as he that was replenished with the Holy Ghost, left his 
sheep and went to the church. And he accompanied him with a good ancient 
man, and said to him in this manner: Fair father, what thing is that that is 
here read? I pray you enseign and teach it me for I am simple and ignorant. 
Then the good ancient man began to speak of the virtues of the soul, and 
how this poor present life ought to be despised, and nowithstanding that the 
virtues be accomplished of many truly and laudably, and by the help of God 
in religion they be accomplished more lightly. Then S. Simeon fell to the 
feet of this good old man and said to him: Verily from hence forthon thou 
shalt be my father and my mother, for thou art master of good works, and 
after this good counsel I shall go into the church whereas God shall ordain 
for me. And then he expounded to him the rule and order of religion and 
told him how he must have much pain and affliction, and him behoved to 
have much patience and perseverance. Then anon he took leave of him, and 
went to the church of S. Timothy, and laid him tofore the gate and abode 
there three days and three nights without meat or drink. Then the abbot 
came and lifted him up and demanded Therefore he was come thither. Then 
S. Simeon answered to him and said: I desire much to be servant of our 
Lord, I pray thee that thou receive me into thy monastery, and that thou 
command me to serve all thy brethren. He was received of the abbot, and 
was there six months obeying to the brethren humbly. When the others 
fasted from morn to evensong time, he after seven days took his refection, 
and the other days he gave his provender to poor people. On a time he came 
to the pit of the place, and found there a cord, which he took and bound fast 
about his body from his reins to his shoulders; he strained so sore and fast 
that his flesh rotted under the cord so much that the cords went to the bones, 


and unnethe might the cord be seen. On a day one of the brethren 
apperceived that he gave his meat unto the poor people. He and the others 
told it to the abbot, and also they said that so great a stench issued out of his 
body that none might abide by him, and that the vermin that came out of it 
had filled all his bed. The abbot was much angry and bade him despoil him 
naked, and when he saw the cord he escried, saying: O man, from whence 
comest thou? Me seemeth that thou wilt destroy the rule of our religion, 
when thou wilt not serve God by discretion as others do. I pray thee depart 
hence and go where thou wilt. With great pain they took off the cord with 
which he was bounden and healed him. After, he departed from the place 
without witting of any of them, and entered into a pit in desert without 
water, whereas wicked spirits dwelled. That night the abbot had a revelation 
that a great multitude of men of arms had environed the abbey and said with 
a high voice: Give to us the man of God or else we shall burn thee and all 
the abbey, for thou hast driven away the man just and debonair. The abbot 
told this to his brethren, and the next night came the semblable vision. He 
was all abashed and sent his monks for to search and fetch him, and they 
found him not. Then the abbot went with them and they came to the pit and 
there made their prayers, and descended therein, and brought him again by 
force to the abbey. The brethren of the abbey kneeled tofore him, and asked 
him forgiveness. And after, he abode a whole year, and after, secretly he 
departed again and went unto a mountain of stones fast by a cloister and 
dwelled so three years. Then his neighbours came thither by devotion and 
enhanced his pillar four cubits of height, and there he dwelled seven years 
after, and after, they made to him another of twelve cubits of height, in 
which he dwelled, and after that they made another of twenty cubits, and 
after that another of thirty, and there he abode four years, and beside him he 
did do make two chapels, and many sick men were healed by his virtue, and 
he converted many Saracens to the faith. After this, his thigh rotted a whole 
year, and all that year he held him on that other foot, but the vermin fell to 
the ground from his thigh. He had a fellow which was called Anthony, 
which wrote his life and held him company, which gathered up the vermin 
and delivered them to him, and he took them and laid them upon his sore, 
saying: Eat ye this that God hath given you. 

There was a king, a Saracen, named Basilike that heard the fame and 
renown of him, and came to him in very faith, and whiles the holy man 


prayed, one of the vermin fell out of his thigh, and the heathen king took it 
up, and when he looked on it, it was a precious stone. Then said to him this 
holy man: O man this is not happened ne made by my merit, but it is made 
by thy faith, and then he thanked God and departed. 

Seven years after, his mother came and would visit him, but it was 
forbidden her, for no woman might enter into that place. Then the holy man 
said to his mother: Abide a little and we shall see you if it please God, and 
she weeping three days and four nights received her son, and then it happed 
that she slept, and the holy man prayed for her and she died. After this there 
was made to him another pillar of forty cubits, whereon he dwelled seven 
years after, that is to wit unto his death. 

In which time there was a dragon right venomous which was in a cave 
nigh to him, which infected so the place that nothing grew about him. In 
whose right eye it happed that a stake entered, and he came all blind to the 
door of the monastery and lay there as to ask help. He set his right eye by 
the pillar, and was there three days without doing any harm to anybody. 
Then commanded S. Simeon that they should take earth and lay water on it, 
and lay it thereupon. And when they had so done, anon issued out of his 
eyes a stake of a cubit long, and when the people saw this miracle they 
glorified God. But notwithstanding they fled for dread that they had of the 
dragon, and the dragon abode there till all the people were gone. Then he 
arose and adored at the gate of the monastery almost two hours, and after 
went in to his cave without doing harm to anybody. 

Another time a woman drank out of a cruse by night wherein was a little 
serpent, and it avaled down into her body, wherefore she went to divers 
medicine and physicians, but it availed to her nothing. Many years after, she 
was brought to this holy man, the which commanded to take of the earth 
and water and lay it on the mouth of the woman, and anon the serpent 
issued out, which was three cubits long, and anon cleft asunder, which was 
hanged up there the space of seven days, many men seeing it. 

On another time many folk and beasts died for default of water, and at his 
prayer suddenly the earth opened, and there was found a pit of right good 
water for to drink, which endureth unto this day. 

Another time other people abode long while he was in his prayer, and 
went a little aback under the shadow of a tree, and they saw a hart pass by, 
whom they commanded thus, saying: We conjure thee by the prayers of S. 


Simeon that thou tarry a while, and so he did, and they took him and slew 
him, and as they ate of him they became lepers and mesels. Then they went 
with the skin unto S. Simeon and were there two years, and unnethe might 
they be healed, and for witness thereof they hung up the skin of the hart. 

There was a leopard there about, which destroyed the people of the 
country. Then this holy man commanded to take of the water of that 
monastery and to sprinkle it on the ground all about whereas he went, and 
when they had so done, anon after they found the leopard dead. He exhorted 
all them that he knew that they should not swear by him, humble sinner, 
nevertheless all they of the Orient, and the barbarians of that country sware 
by him. 

There was a thief named Jonathas, which was chased of many knights, 
and he entered into the monastery and embraced the pillar, and began to 
weep. Then S. Simeon demanded what he was, and he answered: I am 
Jonathas the thief, that am come hither to do penance; and anon came 
thither the officers of Antioch, and said to this holy man: Give us this evil 
man, for the beasts be ready to devour him. Then S. Simeon answered: I 
may not, for I doubt that he that sent him to me, which is greater than ye, 
will be wroth. And seven days long he embraced the pillar, and after, said to 
the holy man: If thou wilt I will go my way. Then he said to him: Wilt thou 
go yet for to do harm? He answered: Nay sir, but my time is accomplished. 
And so saying he gave up his soul and died. 

And S. Simeon inclined down to make his prayer like as he had been 
accustomed, and the people abode him three days for to have his blessing. 
Then Anthony came to him saying: Arise up, sir, and give us thy blessing; 
and he went, and heard him not drawing his breath, but an odour as of a 
precious ointment issued out of his body. Then he began to weep strongly, 
kissing his eyes and his beard, and said: Alas, sir! why hast thou forsaken 
me? I never heard thy doctrine angelic, what answer shall I give to the sick 
people that shall require thee? Ne of what covering shall I cover thy body? 
And there by force of heaviness fell asleep. Then appeared to him this holy 
man, saying: I shall not leave this house ne this holy mountain in which I 
have been enlumined, but go down and sanctify and appease the people, 
and show in Antioch that I am in rest. And cease not thou to serve God in 
this place here, and God shall render and give to thee a good reward. Then 
he awoke, and began strongly to weep again, in saying: What relics shall I 


take of thee, sir, in remembrance of thee? Then he removed the body much 
strongly, and then had Anthony much more dread, and durst not touch him, 
but went down anon, and went unto Antioch to the bishop, and told him of 
the death of this holy man, and anon he came with three other bishops and 
the master of the knights of the town, and hung curtains about the pillar, and 
bare his body by the altar tofore the pillar. And anon the birds assembled 
about the pillar and Rew like as they would have asked their meat, and cried 
so strongly that men and beasts enforced them to cry and weep at the voice 
of the birds. The mountains and the fields showed signs of heaviness, so 
that the complaint was heard seven miles, and there came thereabout a 
cloud black and dark, and Anthony saw an angel come from heaven for to 
visit, which had his face clear as fire, and his vestments white as snow. And 
about ten of the clock he saw seven ancient men that spake to him, but he 
knew not the mystery that they said. The prelate of Antioch would have had 
his beard to put in his relics, and as soon as he put his hand for to take it, 
anon his hand was dry, but they made there so many prayers for him that he 
was healed. Then bare they the body into Antioch, and the bishop sware 
that never person should have nothing of his body. When they were come 
into a street, that was called Merce, five miles from Antioch, the body 
abode there, so that no man might move it. 

A man that had been deaf and dumb the space of forty years because he 
had defiled a woman in his house, which woman loved him not, he came 
and fell down tofore the bier suddenly, and began to cry and say: Ah! man 
and servant of God, thou art welcome to point for me, for thy coming hath 
guerished me and given to me health. Then he arose and took one of the 
staves that bare the bier and anon was all whole, and served him all the days 
of his life. Anon issued out of the town all the people of Antioch, and 
received the body much solemnly in singing, psalmonising and glorifying 
God, and with great plenty of lights burning, bare the body into the great 
church, which is called the church of penance. Many other miracles hath 
our Lord showed at his sepulchre, and more were showed after than tofore 
by his life. Then let us pray to this holy S. Simeon that he pray for us unto 
our Lord that he have mercy on us. Amen. 


St. Polycarp, Martyr 


S. Polycarp was disciple of S. John the Evangelist, and S. John ordained 
him bishop of Smyrna. And there were at Rome then two heretics, that one 
was Called Marcian and that other Valentine, the which had deceived much 
people by their false doctrine. Then S. Polycarp went to Rome on Easter- 
day, and there by his predication he brought again to the faith them that they 
had deceived. He wrote to the Philippians a much fair epistle, and much 
profitable, the which is yet read in Asia unto this day. It happened that in 
the time that Marcus Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius reigned, which was 
the year of grace one hundred and sixty-two, was made the fourth 
persecution on christian people, after the Emperor Nero, through all Asia. 

S. Polycarp heard how the people cried and was moved, he therefore was 
never moved, but abode without dread. And he was gracious and courteous 
in manners and pleasant in regard, and tarried always in the city as an hardy 
champion of God. He was so much required of the people that he departed 
from the city with their familiar friends, that he went to the field nigh unto 
the city, and there he prayed all the night for the peace of all holy church. 
And thereof had he a custom all the days of his life. It happed that three 
days before that he was taken, as he prayed in a night he had a vision, that 
seemed that his hair was burnt, and when he awoke he told to them that 
were with him the vision, and expounded it to them, saying that: For certain 
he should be burnt for love of God. When he saw that they approached him 
that would have taken him, he went to meet them and right gladly received 
them, whereof they were much abashed that they were commanded to take 
so good a man. And anon he laid the table to his enemies, and made to them 
as good cheer as they had been his friends, and gave to them largely wine 
and meat, and get of them leave to pray an hour, and all that hour he prayed 
much devoutly for all the state of holy church. When the hour was passed 
he mounted upon an ass, and was brought into the city, and as they led him, 
Herod came, which wwas provost of the country, and his father with him, 


and they took him into a chariot with them, and said to him much sweetly: 
Wherefore do ye not sacrifice as the others do? What harm is it to call 
Cesar his lord, and to do sacrifice to the gods for to live surely? And when 
they saw that it availed not, and that always he was firm and constant in the 
law of God, they were much wroth with him and did to him much harm in 
the chariot, and as he approached the city a great multitude of people began 
to murmur against him. Anon a voice descended from heaven saying unto 
him: Polycarp be strong and constant. That voice was heard of many but 
none saw it. Then anon it was told to the provost all openly, that Polycarp 
had three times confessed to be christian. When these tidings were heard all 
the people of the city of Smyma, paynims and Jews, began to cry in great 
ire: This is the master and doctor of all the christian people that be in Asia, 
and hath destroyed all our gods, we require that he be burnt all quick. Then 
the people assembled much wood and brought him to a stake. And when 
they brought him to the stake they would have bound him thereto, and 
nailed the bonds with great nails. Then he said to them: Let me alone, for he 
that hath ordained me to suffer this torment of fire shall give to me virtue of 
patience, without moving me from this place, for to endure and suffer the 
flame of the fire. 

Then the tyrants left the nails, and bound him with cords to the stake, and 
his hands bound behind him. And as in his passion he praised and blessed 
our Lord, and the fire was burning and a great flame shining, a much 
notable miracle was showed right there to much people, which God showed 
to the end that it should be showed unto all other. And the miracle was this, 
that the flame departed all about him in manner of a chamber by virtue of a 
sweet wind that came from heaven, and the body of the martyr was not as 
flesh burnt in the flame, but as fair as it had been purified in a furnace, and 
they that were about him felt an odour so sweet as it had been incense or 
precious ointment. When the tyrants saw that the fire might not consume 
the body of the glorious martyr, they made the ministers to approach and 
did them to smite him through the body with a spear, and then issued out of 
his glorious body so great abundance of blood that it quenched the fire. And 
when the people saw the miracle they departed, having much marvel that 
they did so much cruelty to the friends of God. And with this glorious 
martyr were twelve other martyrs martyred, for to get the joy of heaven. 
The which grant us the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


St. Quiriacus, The Passion 


In the time that Julian the apostate went for to fight against them of Persia, 
he came into Jerusalem and did do seek S. Quiriacus the bishop, which of 
his friends was called Judas, but the Queen, S. Helen, after he was baptized 
did do call him Quiriacus. And when he was brought tofore Julian, he 
promised to him many riches and honours so that he would do sacrifice 
unto the idol of Jupiter, and because Quiriacus would not do it, Julian 
commanded to strain him on a bank, and with a fork of iron he made to 
open his mouth and put in molten lead burning, for to burn his entrails. 
Quiriacus suffered it much patiently without making of any cry, looking 
always up toward heaven. And about two hours after, when they that were 
there supposed he had been dead, he lifted up his voice saying: Jesus, 
Father eternal, resplendent light which never may be extinct, I bless thee, 
for thou hast made me worthy to have participation with thy friends. 
Therefore I require thee that the pride and elation of this evil tyrant may not 
overcome me, but that thy puissance always confirm me in steadfast 
constancy of faith. And when he had accomplished his orison, Julian said to 
him: Quiriacus, lo ! how I let thee jangle! I have heard oft such words; do 
sacrifice to our lord Jupiter and then thou shalt do wisely. Then Quiriacus 
answered to him: I believe and have believed him that is very God that shall 
destroy thee and thy pride. Then Julian did do bring a grabat of copper, and 
did do lay and stretch out the body thereon, and put under it burning coals, 
and did do strew salt on the body, and above that did do beat him with rods, 
to the end that his belly and entrails should have the more pain and travail. 
And after, they turned his belly towards the fire and beat his back with rods, 
and then he with a high voice began to pray in Hebrew. The tyrant was 
much amarvelled of the great patience that he had, and did do shut him in a 
little house unto the time that he had devised of what death he might make 
him to die. And about two years after, S. Anne, the mother of S. Quiriacus, 
came to him and exhorted him to suffer patiently for the love of God. Anon 


the ministers of the devil went and told to the tyrant, the which commanded 
that she should be brought to him. And when he saw that she would in no 
wise do sacrifice to the idols, he commanded that she should be hanged by 
the hair, and as she hung, he made to tear off all her nails or ongles, and in 
this torment she was four hours without speaking. Then Julian said to her: 
What is this that they do to thine ongles? And then she answered to him: O 
hound out of thy wit, worker of all iniquity, if thou have any greater 
torments give them to me, for I am all ready to fight against thy father the 
devil, over whom I have hope to have victory, moyenant on him the name 
of Jesu Christ. Then the tyrant commanded to take great lamps burning and 
setting them to her sides; the holy woman cried unto God, and making her 
prayers she rendered up her spirit unto our Lord. The christian people that 
were there buried her. After this Julian commanded that Quiriacus should 
be brought tofore him, and said to him: Quiriacus, say to me of what 
enchantments and what evil craft hast thou used by which it seemeth that 
thou feelest no torment, and therefore thou wilt not sacrifice to the idols? 
Then Quiriacus answered to him: O cursed fool and indigne hound that 
pervertest the might of God to enchantments and evil works, wherefore 
thou shalt be beaten by wound celestial. Then commanded Julian to make a 
great pit, and by enchanters did do assemble all manner of serpents and 
venomous beasts, and did do put them into the pit. And after, he made to 
cast the holy man in the midst of them, and as they threw him therein he 
began to say: Right sweet Jesus, I yield to thee grace and thankings for not 
only in thee wouldst thou verify and apply the prophecy of David, but in us 
that be thy little creatures which thou hast created and hast willed to have 
thy grace, for lo! here it pleaseth thee, that we go upon the serpents, and 
that we march and tread on the lion and on the dragon. And as he said so, 
Julian commanded to burn all the beasts. Then a knight called Amon said to 
the Emperor Julian: O king out of thy wit and wood, how hast thou the will 
to put this man to death? Thine enchanters and thy gods which be 
deceivable may not make the marvels that he doth, and in truth now forthon 
I am certain that the God of christian men is much mighty. For which 
words, Julian commanded to smite off his head; and as he was led unto the 
place for to be beheaded, he began to say: Jesu Christ, which art the God of 
Quiriacus, receive my soul in peace, and so saying he stretched forth his 
neck and was beheaded and thus finished his martyrdom. Julian called 


Quiriacus, and prayed him and exhorted him that he should reny the 
crucifix. Then Quiriacus answered trim: O heart perverted, evil and without 
pity, that seest nothing, that wouldst that I should leave my God which 
giveth to me and to other creatures so many goods, and that I should 
become mechant and semblable to thee. Then Julian was much angry, and 
commanded to hang a great caldron of oil upon the fire which oil was so hot 
that they were there about unnethe might endure the fume that issued. And 
he commanded to set S. Quiriacus therein, which entered therein in making 
the sign of the cross, and said: Lord Jesu Christ which hast sanctified the 
flom Jordan and hast given to me the holy sacrament of baptism by water, 
see now where I shall be yet baptized in oil. Yet have I the third martyrdom 
to do by the washing of effusion of blood, which I have long tarried for. 
Then the tyrant, replenished of wrath and of ire more than tofore, 
commanded that he should be smitten with a sharp dart into the breast. And 
as he was so smitten he prayed God that he might depart out of the world, 
and then gave up his soul unto our Lord, which was the fourth nones of 
May. This S. Quiriacus of whom we speak, was the same Judas properly by 
whom S. Helen found the very holy cross. And after that he was baptized S. 
Helen recommended him unto the bishopric of Jerusalem, which was at that 
time when the said bishop was dead. Helen that then was in Jerusalem went 
to Rome to the pope Eusebius, which ordained Judas to be bishop of 
Jerusalem in changing his name and called him Quiriacus. To whom God 
gave so much grace that he enchased away the fiends by his prayer. S. 
Helen delivered to him many fair gifts for to distribute and depart to the 
poor. And at the prayer and request also of her was made a fair feast of the 
Invention of the holy cross. And ye ought to know that when the very cross 
was found, and by virtue thereof a dead man was raised, the devil, which is 
of all good envious, was heard crying in the air: O Judas! by thee I am 
chased out and diminished, but I know well that I shall be avenged against 
thee. I shall raise another king that shall reny the crucifix, the which by my 
counsel and by my exhortment shall make thee to suffer so many torments 
that thou thyself shalt reny the crucifix. Then said Judas to him: He that 
properly hath power to raise dead men, put thee in the deep bottom of hell 
in fire perdurable. S. Quiriacus suffered martyrdom, as said is, for the love 
of our Lord, by which he hath gotten the glory perdurable, the which he 
grant to us that for us suffered death and passion. Amen. 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


S. Thomas Aquinas, of the order of the friars preachers, was a right 
sovereign doctor, high and of noble lineage, which was born in the realm of 
Sicily, and tofore that he was born he was shewed by divine purveyance. 
For in those parts there was a holy man in work and in renomee which with 
many other hermits led a right holy life, and all the people had him in great 
reverence. This holy man, replenished of the Holy Ghost, came to the lady 
and mother of this holy child, not yet born, and with great joy said to her 
that she had conceived a son, and she supposed that she had not conceived. 
Then the holy man said to her: Lady, be thou glad, for thou shalt bring forth 
a child which shall be called Thomas, and shall have great name and 
renomee through all the world in science and in holy life, and he shall be of 
the order of the friar, preachers. All the which things like as the holy hermit 
has said were accomplished in the name of the Saviour of the world, and to 
the glory of his glorious saint. When the child was born he was called 
Thomas by his right name. He had the world and the vanity thereof in 
despite, and for to live in the more holy and clean life he entered into the 
order of the friars preachers, and after, he was drawn out thereof by his 
brethren, and was closed up in a chamber in a tower two years. And 
because that by menaces ne fair words his brethren might not change his 
good purpose ne revoke it in no manner, they put in to his chamber a young 
damsel to the innocent child, for to subvert his good courage, and anon he 
took a brand of fire, and drove the damsel out of the chamber, which was 
come for to deceive him. 

And after that, he put him in humble prayers, devoutly beseeching our 
Lord that by his benign grace he would always maintain his chastity. Anon 
as he had made his prayers two angels in marvellous habit appeared to him, 
saying that his prayer was heard of God, and they distrained him by the 
reins, saying: Thomas, we be sent to thee by the commandment of God, and 
in his name we gird thee with the girdle of chastity, which shall never 


depart from thee, ne shall be broken. The which gift was given to him of 
special grace, and was in him so fast and firm that he never after felt 
pricking of his flesh, and so kept him as long as he lived, as it appeared 
hereafter in his life. When he surmounted one of his adversaries with his 
ministers, his good mother considering and having mind of that which the 
good man had told to her, and shewed how he should be of the order of the 
friars preachers, and let him to be led to them peaceably, notwithstanding 
that tofore his brethren would have empeshed him of the entering in to the 
order, and of his study. For when he was returned in to the order by consent 
of his good mother he began to study, which was as sweet to him as it is to 
the bee to make the honey, and like as of the bee the honey is multiplied, 
right so in like wise was by this glorious doctor the honey of holy scripture. 
Whereof he made marvellous books in theology, logic, philosophy, natural 
and moral, upon the evangiles, in so much that the holy church throughout 
all the world of his holy science is replenished. And as he thus profited he 
was sent to Paris. Then his brethren, heard that he should depart, anon came 
after him, saying that it appertained not that a child of so great lineage as he 
was, should be in the order of mendicants ne of truants, and all to-rent his 
coat and cope, and would have taken him away from his good purpose. And 
when he was restored to the order to serve and give praising to our Lord, he 
set all his intent to study, in thinking on God when he was in contemplation 
that his thought was replenished with great joy. For many times were, as he 
was in a secret place and set all his intent in prayer, he was seen lifted up 
many times without aid of anything corporal. This then is well a holy 
doctor, for thus as he set not his thought in this world, he set all his heart 
and his thought toward God, and was enhanced as he that had not had no 
flesh ne bone, ne any weight. We read that the blessed doctor desputed, 
read, or wrote, or argued, or did some other virtuous thing, and after when 
his prayer was past, anon he had in his mouth that which he should dispute 
or write as if he had tofore long studied in many books. All which things he 
shewed secretly to his fellow, named friar Reynold. To whom privily he 
shewed all his other secrets as long as he lived, and would that none other 
should know it, to the end that the vain glory of the world should not 
surprise him. For the science that he had was not of human study, but was 
of the administration divine by the prayers and service that he did to our 
Lord. This holy man is then as Moses was, which was given to the daughter 


of Pharaoh. For like as he was taken out of the sea and saved and rendered 
unto the said daughter, right so the blessed doctor, not withstanding that he 
was born of the great lineage of the Earl of Alquin was by the purveyance 
of God rendered to his mother holy church, and cast out of the flood of this 
world, and enhanced and nourished by the paps and mammels of the 
scripture of holy church. And like as Moses made many marvellous signs 
tofore the children of Israel, in like wise hath this blessed doctor and his 
science and blessed doctrine in destroying errors always preached verity 
and truth, as his holy life witnesseth. 

As on a night this glorious doctor was in his orisons and prayers, the 
blessed apostles Peter and Paul appeared to him and induced him in holy 
scripture, and especially of the prophecy of prophets all entirely and holy. 
This then is a holy doctor to whom the chancellor of heaven and the doctor 
of divine scripture have opened the gate; and he that was ravished to heaven 
hath shewed to him the secret of all the verity. And thus this blessed doctor 
is taken from the world and made burgess of heaven he being yet in the 
earth. 

On another time as he was in the convent of his order at Naples, being in 
the church in devout prayers he was enhanced and lifted up from the ground 
the height of two cubits and more. Then a friar that saw him was much 
abashed and amarvelled, and after, was heard a clear voice of the image of 
the crucifix tofore whom the holy man was turned and made his prayer, the 
which voice said unto him: O Thomas, thou hast written of me, what reward 
wilt thou have for thy labour? S. Thomas answered to him: Lord, I will 
none other reward but thyself; for he himself wrote in his time and made the 
service and office of the precious sacrament of the altar. And for as much as 
on a time a question was moved among the scholars of Paris how the 
accidents might by right be without subject, and hereof made they doubt, 
and determined all wholly unto that which the glorious doctor should say, 
which thing he clearly shewed to them. And for so much as said is that the 
demand or question was moved of our Lord, it was given to understand of 
the end of his life which was nigh. And as he was sent for of the Pope 
Gregory the tenth, he went by Champagne into the realm of Sicily, he began 
to be sick in such wise that he lost entirely his appetite. And in passing by 
the abbey called Fossenew of the order of the Cistercians, he was prayed 
greatly of the monks that it would please him to come to their abbey. His 


sickness began for to increase from day to day, and yet notwithstanding his 
malady, he ceased not to sow and spread his holy doctrine of divine 
scripture and sapience, and then he was prayed of the monks for to expound 
to them the canticles. 

And that time it happed that in that monastery was seen a star three days 
tofore his death in manner of a sun, whereof they were abashed what it 
might signify, but certainly it signified that the holy man should depart out 
of this world within three days, and that appeared well, for when the holy 
man was dead the star was no more seen, and it was in the year of our Lord 
twelve hundred and fifty-four. And anon brother Reynold, his fellow, 
witnessed in truth, part saying and openly preaching in this wise; I, friar 
Reynold, have heard many times and now, the confession of this glorious 
doctor, and have always found him clean and net as a child of five years of 
age, for he never consented ne had will in mortal ne deadly sin. And it is 
not to be forgotten what marvellous tokens were shewed when the blessed 
doctor should depart out of this world and of the entry of the perdurable 
felicity which was granted to him. For a friar, much devout, saw in the hour 
of his death the holy doctor reading in the school, and S. Paul entering into 
him. And S. Thomas demanded him if he had had good and true 
understanding in his epistles. Then S. Paul answered to him: Yea, as good 
as any creature living might have. And above that S. Paul said to him: I will 
that thou come with me and I shall lead thee to a place where thou shalt 
have of all things more clear understanding. And it seemed to the friar that 
S. Paul drew S. Thomas out of the school by his cope. Then this friar began 
to cry, saying: Help brethren, for friar Thomas is taken from us, and by the 
voice of this friar the other friars awoke and demanded that friar what he 
had. Then he told to them and expounded this said vision, and the friars 
made inquisition of the truth, and found that it was so as the friar had said, 
for in the same hour that the friar had so cried, the holy doctor departed out 
of this world. And like as he had had in divine sapience and science a 
doctor and teacher, right so in his passing he had a leader unto the glory 
perdurable. And long after that he was put in his sepulchre, the monks 
doubted that the holy corpse should have been taken away against their will, 
for the glorious doctor had commanded that his body should be borne to 
Naples, forasmuch as he was of that place. Wherefore the monks translated 
his body from one place to another, wherefore the prior of the abbey was in 


the night grievously reproved in a vision of S. Thomas. The prior, which 
doubted the judgment and sentence divine, commanded that the body of the 
Saint should be remised in the place that they had taken it from, and as soon 
as the sepulchre was opened there issued so great and sweet an odour that 
all the cloister was replenished therewith, and it seemed not that anybody 
had been buried there, but it seemed that there had been all manner of 
spices, which body they found all whole in all his members. The habit of 
his order, his cope, his scapulary and coat, were all without any evil 
corruption, and the odour of his precious body and his habit were sweet 
smelling by evident witnesses seven years after that he was translated, and 
the body was translated all whole. Our blessed Lord hath honoured his 
blessed saint with many marvellous signs and miracles. By his benefits and 
merits he hath raised some from death and some from wicked spirits, and 
from the puissance of the fiend, and many from divers maladies, which 
have been brought to health by the grace of God and the merits of this 
glorious saint. 

We read also that there was a friar much devout, called brother Albert, 
which on a day was much devoutly in prayers tofore the altar of the Virgin 
Mary, and two reverend persons, marvellously shining, appeared to him. 
That one of those twain was in the habit of a bishop and the other in the 
habit of friars preachers, which had a crown on his head round beset with 
precious stones, and about his neck two collars, one of silver, the other of 
gold, and on his breast he had a great stone which of his brightness cast out 
many rays of clearness and illumined all the church, his cope that he had on 
was full of precious stones, his coat and scapulary were all shining of 
whiteness. When the friar saw this sight he marvelled much. Then he, that 
was in the habit of a bishop, said to him: I am Austin, that am sent to thee to 
the end that I may show the glory of brother Thomas Aquinas which is in 
heaven in glory like unto me, but he precedeth me in the order of virginity, 
and I him in dignity pontifical. Many other signs and miracles hath our 
Lord showed unto the honour and glory of his glorious saint, S. Thomas, 
whose merits be unto us aidant and helping. Amen. 


St. Gaius 


That time when Diocletian and Maximian reigned emperors, Gaius, that 
was pope of Rome, called and made to assemble all the christian people 
together, and said to them: Our Lord hath ordained two degrees or states to 
them that believe on him, that is to wit, confessors and martyrs. And 
therefore if some of you be fearful and in doubt that they shall not mowe 
suffer martyrdom, let them ever have true and very confession and be 
steadfast in the faith, and go must they with Cromatius and Tiburtius for to 
save themselves. And they that are willing for to abide with me within this 
city, in the name of God let them abide, for the separation of the persons in 
far countries may not separate that the divine charity hath assembled. Then 
escried to him Tiburtius saying: Holy father, I beseech thee that thou leave 
me not to tum my back, fearing the persecutors. For to me it shall be great 
joy and comfort to suffer bodily death, for to get and enjoy life eternal. 
When S. Gaius saw the faith of Tiburtius and his constant courage he began 
to weep for joy. There abode with him Marcellius, Mark their father, 
Tranquilinus, Sebastian, Tiburtius and S. Nicostratus, with him his brother 
Castor and his wife Zoe, also Claudian and Victorian hii brother, with them 
his son Symphorian. The bishop ordained unto deacons S. Mark and 
Marcellius and made priest Tranquilinus. He did ordain S. Sebastian 
defensor of the Church, and the others he ordained and made subdeacons. 
Night and day they were continually in great devotion, fasting, weeping and 
saying their prayers and orisons, and devoutly prayed our Lord that of his 
benign grace he would make them able and worthy to be accompanied with 
the martyrs by very patience, and there by their prayers many one were 
healed of their sickness. Many a blind person was restored of sight, and 
many enemies or devils were put out from many a creature. 

So as Tiburtius went through the town he saw a man that was fallen from 
high unto low, insomuch that he was all to-burst and broken of all his 
members, and men would have made his grave for to bury him. Soon 


Tiburtius approached and began to say Pater noster over him, fair and soft, 
and incontinent after, he was whole, and rendered him in to good health to 
his parents. And soon after, he had him aside from the people and converted 
and baptized him. So as Zoe was devoutly in orison and at her prayers she 
was taken and led by the paynims unto a statue of Mars, for to have 
constrained her to sacrifice to the idols. She then answered: Ye will 
constrain a woman for to sacrifice unto the statue of Mars for to show that 
your Mars delighteth and taketh his pleasure in women, and howbeit that he 
may do his will of the shameful Venus, neverthelatter he shall not have the 
victory of me, for I bear the victory of me at my forehead. Then she was 
taken and led into a prison right dark and much obscure; and there she was 
five days without sight of any light, without drink, and without meat, and 
without the sight and hearing of any body, but only of him that had closed 
or shut her therein, who often said to her: By famine, or by fault and lack of 
meat, thou shalt die here in tenebres or darkness if thou sacrifice not unto 
our mighty gods. The sixth day she was had out of prison, and hanged she 
was by her hairs to a high tree, and under her they made a smoke of dung 
and of ordure or filth, which rendered a horrible stench. And by this torment 
of martyrdom she expired and rendered her soul unto our Lord, confessing 
ever his right holy name. 

After, the tyrants took the holy corpse and at the neck of it they hung a 
great stone, and cast it within the river of Tiber, to the end that the christians 
should not take it to make of it a goddess. And after that she thus had 
received her martyrdom, she appeared before S. Sebastian and recounted to 
him how she had suffered martyrdom for the love of our Lord. The which 
thing, as S. Sebastian rehearsed it to his fellows, Tranquilinus escried and 
said: The women precede us to the crown of glory, why live we so long? 

On the seventh day after this, Tranquilinus alone, high and public, began 
to denounce the name of God, and anon he was taken and cast with stones, 
and when he had rendered his soul to God he was cast into the water of 
Tiber. And as Nicostratus and Claudian, with them Castor, Victorian and 
Symphorian were about to have out of the river of Tiber the bodies of the 
martyrs, they were taken and led unto the prefect or judge Fabian, which 
invited them to sacrifice unto the idols by the space of ten days, one time by 
menaces, that other time by fair words, weening to have brought them to 
this idolatry. But ever they were steadfast and constant in the faith, which 


Fabian, when he saw them so constant, he went and told it to the emperor, 
and the emperor commanded that they should be forthwith tormented by 
divers torments. But when he saw their steadfast belief, he commanded that 
without delay they should be cast into the midst of the sea. Anon Fabian, 
for to accomplish the commandment of the emperor, made to be hanged at 
the neck of each one of them a great stone, and thrown they were unto the 
bottom of the sea. Thus were consumed or ended their martyrdoms, 


flourishing as lilies before God, in sempiterna secula, where we all may 
have part. Amen. 


St. Arnold 


S. Arnold was father of Pepin and grandfather of Charles the great, as a 
doctor recounteth, named Peter Damian, and held a duchy in Lorraine, 
which did put from him all worldly affections, as riches, wife and children, 
and haunted the deserts for to lead best solitary life. On a day, so as he 
passed over the river of Meuse, and that he was about the midst of the 
bridge where the water was more deeper than in any other place, he took a 
ring that he had and cast it within the water saying: Whensomever I shall 
receive and have again this ring, then shall I believe that I shall be assoiled 
of all my sins. And after, from thence he departed and went into a desert, 
where he was long time as dead to the world and living with God. In that 
time died the bishop of Metz, and happed that S. Arnold was chosen for to 
be bishop there. So then on a time as he abstained him from eating of any 
flesh, as he ever did while that he was in the desert or wood, was presented 
unto him a fish, and as his cook dressed and slit it, he found within his belly 
the said ring, and went and showed it to the holy bishop, whereof he was 
right joyful and glad. And ye ought to wit that from the place where the 
holy man had cast the said ring into the water, unto the place where the said 
fish was presented to him, was four and twenty miles by water. And when 
the holy man advised him, and that well he knew for certain the said ring, 
he thanked God of it, that he gave to him knowledge of the remission of his 
sins. From thence forthon, ever from better unto better, devoutly and by 
holy perseverance he intended to serve our Lord, and yet as now is the said 
ring within the palace of Metz. Men may be marvelled and marvelling to 
magnify and praise God, how in this present life they may not live without 
perils, but he is born in a good hour that acquireth graces of God, and that 
maketh justice on his own flesh as long as he is living in it. I say this 
because of this holy man that was at so good an hour born, that so much of 
graces he gat and acquired toward our Lord, that he was certified and 
ensured of the remission and pardon of all his sins, as tofore ye heard say. 


Soon, when he was possessing his bishopric, he did distribute and 
departed to the poor so much and so largely of his own goods that, the poor 
folk came thither from far countries and cities for to be counselled and 
helped by alms. He was also busily tending to all good works, and in 
especial to receive religious folk, monks, and poor pilgrims. He himself 
washed their feet, he clothed them of new, and to them gave silver enough 
to pass on their way, and as soon as others of new came, he was as ready for 
to help them as he tofore was, for the honour and reverence of God. In 
watching, in fasting, in devout prayers and in orisons he employed ever the 
time. None might not duly rehearse ne tell the great abstinences that he 
made, for when he had fasted the space of three days, he was content to 
have a little bread made of barley and a little water, and ever most secretly 
that he could he ware under his clothes the hair, in so much that by force of 
abstinence he right greatly had made lean his flesh. 

On a time, during the three days which he fasted, he did do make a 
procession whereat many creatures were, which much devoutly prayed. 
And so as the procession was in doing, there was a woman tormented and 
sore vexed by the devil, that began to cry loud and high. When the holy 
man saw this woman, he made the sign of the cross over her, and soon after 
she was delivered from the enemy that so tormented her. 

In the time of Dagobert king of France, so as he was within his palace, a 
leper came there that began to cry after the holy man and demanded meat 
and clothing. Soon commanded the holy man that he should be led home, 
and so as he ministered and took to him that was needful and necessary to 
him he did demand of him if he were baptized, for he was of Barbary. Then 
answered the leper to the holy man: Alas, sir, nay, for I that am a poor 
creature have not found none that hath given to me the precious gift of 
baptism, and anon the holy man baptized him, and incontinent after, his 
sickness left him and departed from his body, and so he that tofore had been 
a sinner and sore sick, by the merit of the holy man was left and made 
whole both of body and of soul. 

On another time a man, named Noddo, which was drunk and full of wine, 
began to mock, and dispraised the holy man, saying that he was not the man 
of God, but that he was full lusty and ready to all delices. Wherefore it 
happed that so as he and his son went to bed, suddenly, by the will of God, 
their clothing were all about on fire and began to burn. Then they cried and 


called for water, but the water did nought to it, so that the fire took on their 
shirts towards the genitories, and from them they might not have off their 
clothes; and when they saw that no remedy they might put to it, they went 
out of their chamber and began to lay themselves as swine down into the 
ordure or filth, and into foul or stinking waters, but all this availed them 
naught, for from more into more their genitories did burn. And so as I 
believe at that same hour was verified that that our Lord said by the mouth 
of David the prophet, saying: Detrahentem secreto proximo suo hunc 
persequebar; that is to say in English: Those that secretly blame and 
dispraise their neighbours them I shall persecute. That same Noddo died in 
this estate and acknowledged his sin, and so died his son by the said 
sentence. 

So as the holy man was persevering in virtues for to keep and eschew the 
vainglory of this world, he departed from the city and went unto a place not 
far from it, where he did do make a little house, and made himself to be 
closed and shut therein and there he was continually in prayers of and 
orisons lifting his hands towards heaven. It happed by adventure that the 
fire took the house of the king, and so much it grew that the houses there 
about began to burn fast. Suddenly the people were moved when they saw 
that all the city was esprised on a fire and flame, and they went forthwith to 
the cell of the said holy man where he was devoutly in his orisons and 
prayers thus as he was accustomed to be. Anon one that was called 
Romancius took him by the hand and said: Rise thou from hence, man of 
God, to the end that this fire consume ne damage thee not with the city. 
Then the holy man answered: I will not depart, but lead me nigh the fire, 
and if God will that I shall be burnt I am in his hands, here as I am. Then 
they of the city came with him hand in hand unto the fire, and after 
commanded that each one of them should fall in prayers. And when the 
holy man had made his prayers they rose up all and then he lift up his hands 
and made the sign of the cross, and then anon the fire quenched, and made 
after no manner of damage. And after that hour, one of his brethren saw in a 
vision towards heaven, the sign of the very cross in a manner as flame, and 
at the other side he heard a voice that said: Seest thou this cross? By that 
hath the bishop Arnold delivered the city from fire this night. 

After this S. Arnold relinquished and left the world all entirely, and went 
into a desert among the wild beasts, where he made a little house with some 


monks that were dwelling there, where he held him ever in holy meditation 
and divine praisings, and when any poor people came there, he friendly 
received and served them, their hosen he did pull off, their feet he washed, 
and made clean their shoon, and also much benignly he made their beds, 
and made their meat ready, and so he was both cook and bishop together. 
Hunger and thirst suffered he many times so that he might of his own meat 
feed his fellows. He set apart all precious raiment, and much dear he held 
the hair that was rough and hard. In these two deeds doing, the good man 
rendered his soul to God, and after his obsequies done, the bishop his 
successor that had to name Goericus, assembled together a great company 
of people, two bishops and many clerks also, and altogether they went into 
the desert. And when they came unto the place thereas the corpse was, 
saying vigils much solemnly; and after, they took the corpse and bare it 
away with great honour and reverence unto the city. And as they came to a 
ruisel or channel and would have passed it, it happened that they which bare 
the corpse behind fell down, but as I suppose the angels sustained the 
corpse in the air, for they that bare it before went ever and letted not, and 
they that were fallen had no harm, but stood up anon and bare the corpse 
again as they did before. In the time that this holy man was on life, there 
was a man that lived much lecherously; the holy man reproved him many 
times thereof and prayed him that he would leave that life and do penitence, 
or that he should die in that state. 

It so happed that as the holy corpse was borne to the city, and as they 
passed through the said man’s ground, the same holy corpse at the entrance 
of the said man’s ground stood still, insomuch that they that bare it could 
not move it from thence, wherefore the bishops, the priests, the clerks, and 
all the people that were there, were much marveled and sore troubled, also 
because that the night was nigh, and they wist not where they might be 
lodged. Then a duke that was in the company, named Noddo, said thus to 
them: Ye see how he refuseth to enter within the ground of this sinner, my 
town is here nigh, I counsel that we return thither for to abide and rest us 
there all night. For also we ne have here what to feed this people withal, for 
of all provisions or store I ne have but a little beer within a little vessel and 
a little bread, if it please to God and to the holy corpse that we might be 
there ere the night come. And howbeit that far away as it was thence, 
nevertheless by the will of God they were there right soon, and them 


seemed that the holy corpse bare himself, and namely that they were borne 
thither where they came by daylight. And then said Noddo to them: I pray 
to S. Arnold that by his grace he will feed us all this night, for well I wot 
that at his prayer we shall have all that to us needeth. And soon, with that 
little drink and bread that they had, by the grace of God and of the saint 
they were all fed and rassassied that night, and yet much remained of it both 
of drink and of bread. On the morn next, with great joy they walked and 
bare the holy corpse into the city. They of the city also came to meet the 
corpse in procession, with great reverence, as he that had been their pastor 
or guide of their souls, which of long time they had not seen, and much 
reverently they buried the holy corpse in the church of the apostles. A 
woman that Julia had to name, which of long time had lost her sight, came 
to the sepulchre of S. Arnold, and frequently her prayer there made, by him 
recovered her sight. Another woman on a Sunday wrought. God punished 
her, for her two hands were stiff and counterfeit. She came into the church 
where the holy corpse lay, besought the saint with faithful heart, sore 
weeping, and anon recovered health. The solemnity of this glorious saint is 
celebrated the seventeenth day of the kalends of August in the honour of 
God, that liveth and without end reigneth. In seculorum secula. Amen. 


St. Tuien 


S. Turien was Archbishop of Dole in little Bretagne, and was born in a town 
nigh to the said city, where was a church. His father and his mother were 
issued of noble lineage. In that time a man of holy life, confessor and friend 
of God, was archbishop of the said city, and was named Sampson. So then 
as the vessel of holiness, that is to wit Turien, that yet was but a child of 
age, but he was by virtue of the Holy Ghost filled with grace, relinquished 
and left for love of our Lord all his parents, which were of great estate, and 
the fair livelihood also that he should have, and came into the city of Dole 
towards S. Sampson. When S. Sampson saw him, he ordained and set him 
to keep his kine and his other beasts. This prefigured he to him gladly, 
signifying that he should be, in time to come, pastor or guide of the sheep of 
our Lord, when he should receive the dignity of archbishop. And in this 
estate, keeping the beasts, esprised of the love of God and not of nothing 
human, he did call every clerk that passed before him and prayed him that 
he would write some letters within a little pair of tables that he had. for to 
learn and know them. When he began to know well enough his letters, it 
pleased our Lord that he should learn and know the art of grammar, and so 
much of grace gave God to him that he had a melodious and fair voice at 
church, more than any of his other fellows, and so as by many a time his 
voice pleased much to the archbishop, he retained and took him still with 
him, and of him he made as of his own adopted son, and much endeavoured 
him to make him to lear the divine scripture, and sweetly governed him. 
So much grew and fructified the child in resplendour or light of all good 
virtues, by good doctrines and examples, that the said archbishop ordained 
him master of the clerks of his chapel. The weal of this child Turien 
multiplied ever from better to better in the love and grace of our Lord. The 
Archbishop S. Sampson, that as then was old, considering the holy life that 
Turien led, the good virtues of which he was filled, and that he was in age 
perfect, ordained him archbishop in his place, and namely, he yet living, 


would see him to be possessor of the dignity of the archbishop. And so 
when by the consecration divine he was chosen to the said dignity, all the 
people made joy thereof, for well they perceived that he was full of the 
grace of God. 

On a time, as he lifted up his eyes towards heaven, he saw a window 
wide open and the angels in paradise that bare the ark of the testament of 
God. And then he said to all the people: I see heaven open and the angels 
bearing the ark of God, and yet I see our Lord Jesu Christ sitting on his 
tribunal. And when the people had heard him, they all together, to the more 
and less, began of one voice, of one heart, and of one mouth to praise, to 
glorify, and to magnify the name of our Lord, and from that time forthon 
they honoured more the holy man than they had done before. The holy man 
then commanded that a cross should be made of wood, dressed and set in 
the same place where he saw the foresaid vision. 

On another time as he preached nigh to a church called Carnifrut before a 
cross made of stone, whereas much people were assembled to hear his 
predication, the which cross had been sometime made in the honour and 
reverence of our Lord Jesu Christ, and of the glorious archangel S. Michael, 
on which cross sometime he descended from the shoulders of the said 
archbishop, it happed that a young maid dead was brought thither for to be 
buried, the which by his prayer at the request of the people was raised to 
life. Of the history of this glorious saint, I ne may find more of it, but we 
shall all pray to him that toward our Lord he will be our good intercessor 
and friend. Amen. 


St. Fiacre 


S. Fiacre, the glorious hermit, made many virtuous deeds in the territory or 
country of Meaux in the protection of S. Pharon, that time bishop of the city 
of Meaux. Many miracles needful and necessary as then he made in this 
world, as the legend of the lessons of his faits show clearly enough, and to 
the end that this present narration that maketh of it mention, be not too 
much prolonged, and that the life of S. Fiacre and of S. Pharon assembled 
together may appear to them that shall read it, it is good as to me seemeth, 
that at this beginning I make mention of the excellence of S. Fiacre, how for 
the love of our Lord he left his country, both father and mother, and all his 
goods, and came into the parts of France. On that time that the glorious S. 
Pharon left and relinquished the worldly knighthood, and that he was 
ordained and made bishop of Meaux, the same monk named Fiacre, of the 
nation of Scots, being in his country, and moved by devotion to serve our 
Lord more straitly, departed with such fellowship as fortune gave to him, 
and came unto Meaux in France, where he prayed the holy bishop there that 
he might dwell under his protection. When Pharon had heard his demand, 
right gladly he accorded to it, and as a piteous pastor, granted that Fiacre 
should dwell with him after his own pleasure as long as he would. When the 
hermit Fiacre had impetred his petition or demand, he went and cast his 
sight low towards the earth, and onely, with all his heart and thought, and 
without speaking, made his prayer to God that of his grace he would have 
pity on him. And so fervently he besought and prayed that his face rendered 
great drops of water, and was over red and sore chauffed. And when the 
blessed S. Pharon saw him in such estate, he began to be marvelled, and 
weened that he was aggrieved of something, and anon he called to him one 
of his servants and said to him: Go to yonder man and make him come 
secretly to speak with me. The messenger did as to him was commanded, 
and led S. Fiacre unto the bishop. When he was before his presence, the 
holy man Pharon, full of virtuous thoughts, to the end that better he might 


declare his intention, said to Fiacre in this manner: My brother, I require 
thee that thou wilt put from thee this sorrow and heaviness which is in thine 
heart, to the end that thou mayst better receive my words. Then said S. 
Fiacre to him; Fair father reverend, if thou wilt have pity and compassion 
on me, thou shalt mowe make me to cease this heaviness at thy 
commandment, but to the end that thou mayst the better understand my 
answer, proceed forth on thy demand. Then the right reverend bishop 
Pharon, beholding on Fiacre said to him: First, my right dear brother, I 
require of thee to tell me in what land thou wert born, and the cause why 
thou departedst from thy country, also where thou art bound for to go, and 
what thy name is. Furthermore if thou have need of counsel, of words, or of 
other things that I may do, I call God to my record that right gladly I shall 
endeavour me to fulfil it. S. Flacre then, kneeling, rendered to him thanks 
and mercies, and after said to him: My father and my mother engendered or 
begat me in an isle of Scotland named Ireland, and forasmuch that I desire 
to lead my life solitary, I have relinquished and left my land and my 
parents, and I do seek a place for to lead my life hermitic and solitarily, and 
by my right name I am called Fiacre, and therefore meekly I beseech thine 
high and ineffable paternity that, if there be in some part of thy bishopric a 
little place within a wood where I might use and employ my life in prayers 
and in orisons, that thou wilt not defer to me the grant of it. When S. Pharon 
heard this, he was thereof joyful and glad, and said to S. Fiacre: I have a 
wood far enough from hence which is within our own heritage, and is called 
by the folk of the country Brodile, the which wood, as I suppose, is 
convenable for to lead life solitary, and if it be so that thy desire is to see it, 
let us two go thither together for to behold and see the place. Then 
answered S. Fiacre: So as thy paternity commandeth, I desire that it be done 
anon. Then the piteous and holy bishop, as soon as he might, led Fiacre 
unto the right desired place. And when they were come thither S. Pharon 
said to S. Fiacre: My brother, this place is belonging to me by mine own 
heritage, coming from mine ancestry, and if it seem to thee good and 
pleasant for to dwell and abide in, as much of it as behoveth to thee, 
devoutly and with good heart I present it to thee, and full gladly I give it to 
thee for to do withal thy good pleasure. And when thus he had granted and 
said, Fiacre fell to his feet, and for great joy weeping, rendered to him 
graces and thankings, saying: O right blessed father, the same place only of 


right pleaseth me and delighteth right greatly, for it is a holy place and far 
from abiding of any folk. After these words they took their refection or food 
of nouriture divine, and soon after returned together unto the city of Meaux. 
And on the morn next, S. Fiacre took his leave of S. Pharon, which gave to 
him his blessing, and when S. Fiacre had received it, he departed and went 
to the place beforesaid, where he founded a church in the honour and 
reverence of our Blessed Lady, and beyond it, a little way thence, he 
builded a little house wherein he dwelled, and there harboured he the poor 
that passed foreby. When then he had done and accomplished all that to him 
seemed necessary for the time, this very friend of God, Fiacre, continually 
without cease laboured and watched into the service of our Lord Jesu 
Christ, and ever in good virtues from better to better multiplied, and much 
victoriously against his adversary the enemy resisted, and against his flesh, 
and that that he had, right heartily to the poor gave and distributed. If some 
there were that time that had lost their strength, or that were dumb, deaf, 
counterfaited, blind or vexed with the enemy, or of whatsomever sickness 
that it had been, they all came, or made them to be borne, to this holy man, 
and anon after that he had laid his hands on them, by the grace of our Lord, 
and by his prayers, they returned homewards as whole as ever they were; 
and in such wise flourished the odour of the renomee of the miracles that 
our Lord showed by him through all the bishopric of Meaux, that they 
began all to have great hope in his suffrages and prayers. Among all other 
things it happed that a holy man named Killenus, born in Scotland, that was 
come from Rome as a pilgrim, and was arrived within the territory or 
country of Meaux, when he heard speak of the good renomee of the holy 
man Fiacre, he anon went towards him, and S. Fiacre much benignly 
received him, and when he understood that they were both of one land, and 
by affinity of blood nigh parents, instantly prayed him that he would abide 
with him certain days, which Killenus accorded to it, and as they were 
together, and that they had rehearsed the extraction of their parents, and 
spake of the sweet sentences of the holy scriptures wherewith they 
nourished and fed themselves by the great joy that they took when they 
spake of it, they recommended each other to our Lord, and took leave to 
depart one from the other. And for certain, the renomee of him grew so 
much, and flew so far that, from far countries much people came daily to 
him for to recover their health in so much that the holy man saw that of 


needs he must make his habitation or housing more spacious and greater 
than it was, and thought to him good and necessary to make a great garden, 
wherein he should have all manner of herbs good for to make pottage with, 
for to feed the poor when they should return towards him, and so he did. 
And howbeit that S. Pharon before that time gave to him leave to take as 
much of his wood as to him needed, nevertheless he durst not take on him 
the hardiness for to make his house greater ne more than it was tofore till he 
had spoken again with S. Pharon, for to demand leave of him to throw 
down the trees and other things growing about his house, to whom the 
venerable and courteous bishop gave of his wood as much as he might pick 
and delve, and throw down with his own hands, to do withal as of his own 
livelihood. S. Fiacre then inclined his head and rendered thanks to S. 
Pharon and took his leave of him, and returned into his hermitage. And 
when he had made his prayer he drew his staff over the earth. Now may ye 
understand thing much marvellous and of great miracle, for, by the will of 
our Lord, wheresoever the holy hermit Fiacre drew his staff, the trees fell 
down both on one side and on other, and round about where he drew his 
staff was a ditch suddenly made. And in the meanwhile that he drew so his 
staff, there came a woman which marvelled much how the earth clave and 
ditched by itself only by the touching of the holy man’s staff, and with great 
haste she ran towards Meaux, and denounced this thing to the bishop 
Pharon, testifying and insuring that the holy man Fiacre was full of wicked 
and evil art, and not servant of the sovereign God; and when she thus had 
said she returned forthwith towards the holy man, and with an evil 
presumption went and said many injuries and villainies to Fiacre, 
contumelying and blaspheming him, and commanded him by the bishop 
that he should cease of his work, and that he were not so hardy to be any 
more about it, and that for the same cause the bishop should come there. 
When the holy man saw that he was thus accused to the bishop by a 
woman, he ceased his work that he had begun, and made no more of it, and 
sat on a stone much thoughtful and wroth. Wherefore if our Lord had before 
showed great miracles by him, yet greater and more marvellous miracle was 
made for him, for the stone whereon he sat, by the will of God waxed and 
became soft as a pillow to the end that it should be more able and easy for 
him to sit on, and it was caved somewhat as a pit thereas he sat on, and for 
testification and proof of this miracle, the said stone is as yet kept within his 


church, and many sick folk have been and are daily healed there of divers 
sicknesses only to touch and to have touched the said stone. The bishop 
then by the provocation of the said woman’s words came towards the holy 
man Fiacre, and when he saw the marvels that God showed by him, as well 
of the trees that by themselves were thrown down to the earth of either part, 
also how the earth only by fraying of his staff was ditched about, as of the 
stone that was thus caved and made soft like a pillow, he knew well that he 
was a man of great merit towards our Lord; and from thence forthon he 
loved the hermit S. Fiacre more than before, and honoured him much. The 
ditches, beforesaid, be yet as now showed to them that go to visit his 
church. When then Fiacre, as is above said, sat on the stone, full sorry and 
wroth that the woman had so accused and blasphemed him to the bishop, 
also for the injuries and villainies that she had said to him, he made his 
prayer to our Lord that no woman should never enter into his church, 
without she be punished by some manner of sickness. 

Wherefore it happed on a time that a woman, of much noble and rich 
estate, desired to know what thereof should befall if a woman had entered 
into his church. The which woman took her maiden or servant and shoved 
her suddenly within the chapel. And anon, seeing all they that were there, 
the said woman lost one of her eyes, and the maid innocent as to the deed, 
came out again with her plein health. 

On another time, another woman of Latininak put one of her feet within 
the said chapel or church, but her foot swelled by such manner that all the 
leg, knee, and thigh of it was grieved with sickness. And many other 
miracles have been thereof showed, wherefore the women shall ne ought 
not enter into it. The good and holy S. Fiacre in his lifetime resplendished 
by miracles and virtues, and after, rendered right gloriously his soul unto 
our Lord, and sith after his temporal death, at his own grave by his merits 
and prayers, our Lord showed, and as yet now showeth, many miracles, as 
to restore in good health the poor sick folk languishing of their members of 
whatsoever sickness or languor that it be, who with good and contrited heart 
cometh to the church where the said grave or tomb is, and devoutly 
beseecheth and prayeth God, and the good and holy S. Fiacre, the which by 
his glorious merits may be unto us good friend toward our said Lord and 
God. Amen 


St. Justin 


S. Justin was born in the city of Naples, and his father was called 
Cryspobachia, and was a right great philosopher, which laboured strongly 
for the christian religion, insomuch that he composed many fair books, 
much profitable, as recounteth S. Jerome and Hugo. He betook to the 
emperor Antoninus a book which he composed of the christian religion, and 
so much he laboured toward the said emperor that he had pity and 
compassion of the christian people, and not only the emperor himself, but 
also all his children, and all the senators of Rome. And the said emperor 
made sithe a commandment that no paynim should not be so hardy as have 
in despite the sign of the very cross. Item Pompey the Trogan, which was of 
the Spanish nation, composed into forty-four books all the histories that 
were through all the world from the time and reign of Minim that was king 
of Assyria, unto the time and reign of the Emperor Caesar, and wrote them 
in Latin, the which history S. Justin abbreviated or shorted, and also 
composed many other books which were too long to rehearse. To him was 
divinely revealed or told that much he should suffer before his death, for to 
maintain truth, as it appeareth by a writ or letter, which he sent to the 
emperor Antoninus, where he saith thus: I shall have enough of 
persecutions of staves of iron, by them against whom I battle or fight for to 
maintain the estate of truth, but when that shall be, I then shall have 
knowledge that they be not philosophers, that is to wit, loving art and 
science, but that they may be lovers of all vanities, for he is not worthy to 
be called a philosopher which publicly affirmeth and attesteth that which he 
knoweth not, and that saith that the christians are without a god, and put in 
greater error those that already are in error. All the which thing was thus 
accomplished, so as S. Jerome recounteth and Eusebius also. For when the 
said emperor was passed to God from this world, after him reigned two 
other emperors, the which were named Antonin and Aurelian, that were 
great persecutors of christian people, and so as Justin persevered in holy 


living and in holy doctrine he composed the second book for to defend 
therewith the religion christian. It happed so that many other philosophers 
were, that great envy had at Justin as much for his holy life and honest 
conditions whereof he was filled, as for his great science, accused him to 
the emperor, saying he was christian, and that he would destroy their law. 
Then was Justin taken, and made to suffer many torments and divers pains, 
in which because that he constantly reclaimed ever the name of God, they 
sprinkled and shed his blood by such manner that he rendered and gave his 
soul to our Lord Jesu Christ with whom he resteth in peace, and shall rest 
without end in seculorum secula. Amen. 


St. Demetrius 


While that the Emperor Maximian had the lordship of Thessalonica, he 
made all the auditors of the christian faith to be put to death, among which 
was Demetrius that made himself to be manifested and known of all 
without any fear or dread. For sith the time of his youth he had ever been 
steadfast and constant in all good operations or works, and ever endoctrined 
and taught the others how the divine Sapience was descended in the earth, 
who by his own blood had quickened or raised from death the man, which 
by his sin was put to death. And as he preached, some of the ministers and 
sergeants of the emperor that were committed and ordained for to take the 
christian men, took S. Demetrius, and would have presented him unto the 
emperor Maximian, but it happed so that the emperor was gone to see a 
battle that should be done, for much he delighted him to see shedding of 
human blood. In the same battle was a man named Lineus, which because 
of the victories that he in his days had had, was much loved of the emperor, 
but as fortune changeth oft, it happed that this Lineus was there wounded to 
death. And when the emperor was returned into his palace, sorrowful and 
angry at the death of the same Lineus, mention of Demetrius was made unto 
him. Then was the emperor sore moved against him, insomuch that in the 
same prison where he was, sore fettered and hard holden, he made him to 
be sticked through and through his body with sharp spears. The which S. 
Demetrius thus ever witnessing the name of Jesu, consummated there his 
martyrdom. Many miracles were made by his merits and by his good virtues 
on all them that with good faith devoutly reclaimed him. A man that was 
called Lemicius, who heartily loved and served God, gave much of his 
goods to the house where the holy corpse of S. Demetrius was buried, and 
made the place more greater than it was tofore, and builded there an oratory 
or chapel in the honour of the said martyr Demetrius. 

One of the prefects or judges of Thessalonica that named was Manam, 
was much agreeable to God, and to the world, on which the enemy had 


great envy for his good works, and began to tempt him sore and strong. And 
first he tempted him of the seven deadly sins, but God would that he never 
should overcome him. When the devil saw that he might not deceive him, 
he took from him all his temporal goods and finally smote him with such a 
sickness that he had no member wherewith he might help him, save only his 
tongue, with which he praised and thanked ever our Lord. After this, the 
enemy appeared to one of his servants in likeness of a man, and showed to 
him a schedule saying thus to him: If thy master did put once this schedule 
or scroll on him he should be anon all whole of his sickness, for it 
containeth within written the names both of the gods and of the angels. 
Anon went forth the servant and told it to his master, which answered to 
him: God that made me may save me if it please him, and without his 
pleasure nothing may be done, all is his, and all thing lieth in his hands, he 
may well take that is his, therefore let his will be done. Soon after these 
words he fell in a sleep, and as he would sleep he heard the voice of S. 
Demetrius, that commanded him that he should make himself to be borne 
within his church, and that he should there recover his health. And when he 
was borne thither he fell yet again on sleep, and heard S. Demetrius that 
said: God that created thee and that restoreth to the folk their health, when 
he will, send to thee comfort and help. When he was awaked from sleep he 
rehearsed how Demetrius told him in his sleep: God that healeth sick folk 
send to thee comfort and help, and how at those words our Lord sent to him 
health and rendered to him the force and strength of all his members and 
stood upon his feet, and forthwith kneeled and thanked our Lord and the 
glorious martyr also. The solemnity of this glorious martyr S. Demetrius, 
that many virtues hath made, is celebrated the eighth ides of the month of 
October, and his life was translated out of Greek into Latin by S. 
Anastasius, and sent it to Charles the Emperor, to the praising and reverence 
of God, who by the merits of the said glorious martyr S. Demetrius healeth 
us of all our sins. Amen 


St. Rigobert 


S. Rigobert was Archbishop of Rheims, ever filled with holiness, and 
reigned in that time in which two noble kings did reign in France, that is to 
wit Childebert and Dagobert, and was extract or come out of the most 
excellent lineage that was in all the region. His father had tu name 
Constantine, and his mother was called Francigene which was of the 
country of Porcien. S. Rigobert from the time of his youth gave and 
abandoned himself to heavenly and celestial discipline. He loved chastity, 
he was ready in watchings and prayers, true both in word and in deed. 
Charitable, full of abstinence, founded in humility, adorned of sapience, in 
justice true and just, prudent and wise in counsel, and honest in all 
conditions and in all good virtues. He proceeded thus as he grew and 
persevered ever from better to better in spiritual deeds, and that he was of 
age perfect, by election celestial he was chosen and enhanced into the 
dignity of Archbishop of Rheims, in which dignity by the grace of our Lord 
he maintained and governed him so that he was both loved and dreaded of 
all folk. It was no marvel if the good people loved him, for much they 
desired to hear his good doctrines and monitions spiritual, and humbly to 
serve him. Ne no marvel it was if the evil folk doubted him, which for their 
sins doubted much to be reproved of him. S. Remy writeth that by him was 
as it was by S. Peter, that did appear to them that thought to do well much 
debonairly, and as S. Paul, that to the sinners showed him increpatively, for 
he promised misericord to them that were in sin, to the end that they should 
amend themselves, and to the good folk he promised pain without end if 
they fell from their good works. He feared the good folk to the end that they 
should take no vain glory within themselves for their good deeds, and the 
sinners he recomforted to the end that for their sins and malice they should 
not be despaired, but that they should be diligent to put from them their 
sins, and to fall in penance. Therefore by his good and diligent predication 
he invited many a one to do good works. By the multiplication also of his 


good doctrines many a one led a life of holy conversation. By his good 
ensamples many a one he withdrew unto his holy company. Thus he gave 
himself to all folk, travailing always for their salvation. He was Archbishop 
of Rheims, after a man that was full of great virtues, that men called Reole, 
which was nigh cousin to him as some folk say. When the foresaid Reole 
was dead, the siege of Rheims was recant and void by many years, for 
cause of many things that were destroyed, which by long process of time 
had been gotten, and with great devotion and diligence founded. All the 
which things the same glorious S. Rigobert repaired and restored into their 
first estate, for he ordained a religion on canons and clerks after the number 
that they had been in time before passed, and sufficiently ordained for their 
living, to the end that they should tend and wait busily and diligently to the 
divine service. They took not the canonic breed, for the canons that were at 
that time were not of such rule as the canons be in time present, but they 
governed themselves after the rule of S. Austin. Nevertheless he gave to 
them many things which they kept as their own good to the end that 
perpetually they might help them with at their need. He was also the first 
Archbishop of Rheims that first ordained a common treasure in their 
church, and general to all their usages necessary in time to come. These 
works he made and many more innumerable virtues and miracles, and he, 
filled with benewred ancienty of days, by holy perseveration rendered his 
soul unto our Lord, cui honor et imperium. 


St. Landry 


S. Landry, of whom hereafter we joyfully shall make memory and 
solemnity, was right glorious bishop of Paris. We read in the catalogue that 
is made and written of the succession, and of the number of bishops in 
Paris, how S. Denis was received by S. Clement, the which S. Denis waited 
ever for to go thereas he wist the error of the paynims reigned most. God 
that guided him brought him to Paris and there he was the first bishop, and 
there he ordained clerks and officers for to serve the church. After S. Denis 
was the ninth bishop S. Marcel, after S. Marcel the ninth was S. Germain, 
and S. Landry was the ninth bishop after S. Germain and thus it appeareth 
that he was the twenty-seventh bishop after S. Denis. He sat in the chair of 
the church cathedral of Paris in that time that the noble Clovis reigned king 
in France, which by the great and fervent love that he had to the church of S 
Denis gave to the same many gifts, and made the said church much rich, as 
the privileges of the religious there testify to this day, twenty-six bishops 
were in the chair of the church of Paris before S. Landry as above is said, of 
whom the names be written in the privileges of the said church, and 
nevertheless none of them all was made archbishop. All the intention of S. 
Landry whiles that he lived in this world was to accomplish misericord, and 
he himself departed or dealt the alms to the poor at all times. 

We have seen and known that a man which men call Raoul Gracard was 
smitten suddenly, and had the head much great and swollen, and was so red 
in the face of him that all folk that saw him deemed and held him for a leper 
Which man with great haste came to the presence of S. Landry, and there he 
confessed him much devoutly, receiving much benignly his penance, and 
after he came to the sudary of the saint and with great devotion kissed it, 
and when he had done his offering and vow with much great faith and hope 
he returned, and unnethe he was come to his house when he became as 
whole as ever he was. Be therefore the name of God praised, who for his 
good friend S. Landry he healed so promptly the foresaid patient. 


Upon another time a squire fell of palsy so much that he could not help 
himself with foot ne with hands. His friends seeing him so oppressed of this 
sickness made a bargain with a physician for to help him. It happed so that 
on a day as this poor man saw himself so oppressed with the said sickness 
and no remedy might be found to it, he began for to weep and to reclaim S. 
Landry saying: O blessed S. Landry, vouchsafe to behold on my misery, and 
then he prayed that they would bear him unto the sepulchre of S. Landry, 
which did as he prayed them. Then the bishop of Paris named Maurice, that 
was there, seeing the devotion of the said sick man, prayed to S. Landry that 
health he would impetre unto God for him by his glorious merits, and with 
one of the teeth of the saint touched the places on his body that most 
grieved him, making the sign of the cross, and anon he became all whole. 

Item, it is read of a knight named Gilbert that had a thorn within his knee, 
whereto he found no remedy by no manner of medicine and was as 
desperate, not only for the dolour and pain that he suffered, but also for 
fault of hope to be healed, the which knight made him to be borne into the 
church of S. Landry, and with his sudary did to be made over him the sign 
of the cross, and anon after, the thorn issued out from his knee, and was all 
whole, healed by the merits of the saint, whom we beseech to pray God for 
us. Amen. 


St. Mellonin 


In the time of the emperor Valerian, S. Mellonin, which was born in the 
Great Britain, came to Rome to pay the tribute of his land, and for to serve 
the emperor. When he came thither, so as of custom was, he went into the 
temple of Mars for to sacrifice with his fellows. He then heard the pope 
Stephen with a few christian folk, to whom he preached the faith of Christ 
and the Evangile. He tended and opened his ears to understand his words, 
and anon he believed on God and required to be baptized. This Mellonin 
then was baptized by the pope Stephen, and also taught in the Catholic 
faith, and anon he sold away all such good as he had, and gave all to the 
poor for the love of God. The pope promoted him into all the degrees of the 
order of priesthood, insomuch that he himself made S. Mellonin priest, and 
so as in prayers, in watching, and in fastings he persevered. 

On a time as he said his mass, both the pope and he together saw at the 
right side of the altar an angel that took to him a staff pastoral, saying in this 
manner: Mellonin take this staff, under the which thou shalt rule and govern 
the city of Rouen, for all the people there is of God, and all ready to thy 
service and commandment, and, notwithstanding that it is far from hence, 
and that the way is to thee right grievable, because thou knowest not the 
country, nevertheless thou oughtest not to doubt no thing, for Jesu Christ 
shall ever keep thee under the shadow of his wings. And then after these 
words he took and received the pope’s blessing and went on his way. And 
when the even came, and he held the said staff in his hand, he met with a 
man that was hurt in his foot, which was slit asunder. This holy man made 
his prayer, and anon he healed him. From thence he came to Rouen, where 
he accomplished well and holily his office, and made there many virtues 
and miracles. The which glorious saint rested in peace the eleventh day of 
the kalends of the month of November to the honour of God that liveth and 
reigneth in finita secula. Amen. 


St. Ives 


S. Ives was born in little Britain in the diocese of Trygvier, engendered or 
begotten of parents noble and catholic, and it was revealed to his mother in 
her sleep that he should be sanctified. In his first age he was of right good 
conditions, and right humbly and devoutly frequented the churches, hearing 
ententively the masses and the sermons. Much of his time he employed to 
study busily the holy letters, and read much curiously the lives of the saints, 
and pained himself much with all his power for to ensue them, the which by 
process of time was adorned of right great wisdom and renowned full of 
great science both in right civil and in canon law, and also in theology well 
lettered as it appeared sith, as well in contemplation and judgment, as 
giving counsel to the souls upon the fait of their conscience. For after that 
he had occupied and exercised much holily and devoutly the fait of 
advocacy in the bishop’s court of Trygvier, ever pleading without taking 
any salary the causes of the miserable and poor persons, exposing himself 
to it with his good gree, and not required by them for to defend their 
questions and differences, he was chosen into the office of the official, first 
in the court of the archdeacon of Rennes, and afterwards in the said court of 
the bishop of Trygvier, which lawfully, justly, and diligently accomplished 
all such things that be pertaining to the said office. He succoured them that 
were oppressed and that had had wrong, and to every each one rendered his 
own by right, without any acception or taking of money, nor none other 
good. The which then, called to the government and guiding of souls, bare 
ever with him the Bible and his breviary or portos, and so he, made and 
ordained in the order of priesthood, celebrated as every day, and heard 
much humbly, devoutly, and dilgently the confessions of his parishioners. 
He visited the sick folk without difference, and recomforted them right 
wisely, and taught to them the way of their salvation, and devoutly 
administered unto them the precious and blessed body of our Lord Jesu 
Christ, and for certain in all things appertaining to the cure of the people of 


our Lord Jesu Christ committed to him, he in all and over all accomplished 
duly and right worthily his mystery. He profited ever, going busily from 
virtue into virtue, and was pleasant both to God and to the world, insomuch 
that the folk were full loth to depart from his words, and from his 
fellowship, and much abashed were they that saw him for cause of his 
friendly manner and for wonderful holiness. What marvel he was of 
admirable or wonderful humility which he showed over all in habit or 
clothing, in deed, in words, going, coming, and being in divers companies. 
He spake ever to the folk both more and less sweetly, and full meekly 
looking on the earth, his hood before his face, that he should not be praised 
of the folk and to eschew all vanities. And by the space of fifteen years 
before his death he ne ware but coarse cloth, russet or white, such as poor 
folk of the country be accustomed to wear. He held the ewer and also the 
towel while the poor washed their hands, and after with his own hands 
administered to them the meat that they should eat, and setting himself on 
the ground ate with them of the said meat, that is to wit brown bread, and 
sometimes a little pottage. And among them that ate with him he had no 
prerogative, but the most deformed and most miserable he set nigh him. He 
lay all night on the ground and had for his bedding, for sheets, for coverlet, 
and for hanging, only a little straw. Ever before the celebration of his mass, 
ere he revested him, he kneeled down before the altar, and devoutly made 
his prayer, weeping and piteously sighing, and oft-times as he celebrated his 
mass plenty of tears fell from his eyes along his face. The humility of whom 
pleased much unto our Lord as once it appeared by a columbe or dove of 
marvellous splendour which openly was seen flying within the church of 
Trygvier about the altar, where this holy S. Ives said mass. And certainly 
full patiently he suffered all injuries and blasphemies, for when men did 
mock him or said evil to him, he answered nothing, but having his thought 
on God sustained their evil words patiently and with great joy. A man he 
was of tranquillity, for he loved peace, and never he was moved to no strife, 
indignation, or ire for nothing that ever was done to him. He said no words 
tumelous or contumelious, ne other disordinate words. He was defensor, 
without dread, of the liberties of the church, whereof it happed that as a 
sergeant of the king’s had taken and led with him the bishop’s horse of 
Trygvier for the encheson of the centime of the goods of the foresaid 
bishop, S. Ives then being in the office of official, virtuously took the said 


horse join the said sergeant and led him again unto the bishop’s place. And 
how be it that men deemed and weened that great evil or damage should fall 
therefor, as well to S. Ives as to the church, seeing that the sergeant was 
about to have procured it, nevertheless no manner of damage came never 
thereof, neither to the saint nor to the church. Which thing was holden and 
reputed for a miracle, and not without cause attributed to the merits of the 
said S. Ives, for it is believed and testified that he was chaste both of flesh 
and in thought all the time of his life, and also chaste both in words and of 
eyes, and lived always so honestly and so chastely that never no tokens of 
worldly manners appeared on him, but certainly ever he abhorred and 
cursed the sin of lechery, and he being accustomed to preach against the 
said sin, made many a person to flee from it. He was never found slothful 
ne negligent, but ever ready to orison or predication, or else he was 
studying in the holy scriptures or doing works of charity and pity. Ever he 
occupied himself in weal after the doctrine of the apostles. He profited him 
to God in all things privable and without confusion in his works. He treated 
to right the word of virtue and of truth, and ever eschewing all vain words, 
spake but little and with pain, save the words of God and of salvation 
perdurable. And he, preaching the word of God right well and boldly, 
brought oft them that heard him to compunction of heart and evermore unto 
tears, and he exercising and occupying him in this holy operation or work 
thereas he might be heard by the leave of the bishops and diocesans, ever 
going on foot, preached sometimes upon a day in four churches, much far 
from one another. And to the end that he should not leave the custom of his 
abstinence, he after this great labour returned fasting unto his house, and 
would never accord with no man to dine with him. He had the spirit of 
prophecy, for he prophesied that a recluse should be seen among men by the 
vice of covetise. The which thing happed not long after, for the meschant 
recluse leaving the way of salvation and of penitence, went out from his 
cell, and took a worldly and damnable way. This holy S. Ives laboured ever 
to appease all discordance and strife after his power, and the folk which 
might not accord by his persuasion and admonishings, were called soon to 
concord after his orison by him made to God. 

It may not be recounted, ne never it was seen in our time, the great 
charity, pity, and misericorde that he had towards the poor indigent and 
suffretous, towards the widows and to the poor children both father- and 


motherless all the time of his life. All that he received or might have, as 
well of the church as of his patrimony, he gave to them before said without 
any difference, when he was dwelling at Rennes, and promoted to the office 
of official there at the court of the archdeacon. Also ere he changed his 
manner of living, he made upon the great and solemn holidays plenty of 
meat to be dressed and ready for to eat, and at dinner-time he called and 
made to be called the poor folk to dinner, and to them administered meat 
with his own hands, and after, he ate with two poor children which for the 
love of our Lord Jesu Christ he sustained at school, for ever he was right 
courteous to help children, both father- and motherless, and as their father 
sent them to school, and with his own sustained them and paid also the 
salary to their masters. He revested right courteously the poor naked of our 
Lord. It happed once that a gown and a hood both of like cloth which he 
had do make for himself to wear, and so he taking greater care of the poor 
naked than of his own body, gave the said gown and hood to a poor man. 
He held hospitality indifferently for the poor pilgrims in a house which he 
did make for the nonce, to the which he administered both meat and drink, 
bed and fire for to warm them in winter. In wheresoever a place that he 
went the suffretous and poor, that ran to him from all sides, followed him, 
for all that he had was ready to their behoof as their own. He gave sudaries 
for to bury with the dead bodies, and with his own hands helped to bury 
them. A poor man once came against him, and he having as then nothing 
ready to give him, took his hood and gave it to the said poor man, and went 
home barehead. He chastised his flesh much sharply, for he was so 
accustomed to be in orisons and in prayers and to study, that the most part 
of the time he passed without sleep both day and night. If he were sore 
travailled by study, orisons, or going, that he as constrained must sleep, and 
when he must sleep, he slept on the earth, and instead of a pillow he laid 
under his head sometimes his book, and sometimes a stone. He ware ever 
the hair under his shirt, whiles that yet he was in the office of the official in 
the city of Trygvier. He used brown bread and porridge such as commonly 
use poor labourers, and none other meat he ne had, and to his drink used 
cold water, and there lived with such meat and drink by the space of eleven 
years, till he came to his death. He fasted eleven Lents and all the Advents 
of our Lord, and from the Ascension unto Pentecost, all ember days, all 
vigils of our Lady, and of the apostles, and all other days stablished by holy 


church for to fast, he fasted with bread and water. And above all this during 
the eleven years aforesaid, he fasted three days in the week with bread and 
water, that is to wit Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, and on the other days 
he ate also but once a day, and used bread and pottage, such as followeth 
except, the Sundays, Christmasday, Easterday, Whitsunday, and All 
Hallows’ day, on which days he ate twice. His bread was rustical brown, 
made of barley or oats, his pottage was of great coles or of other herbs or 
beans, or of radish root savoured only with salt without any other liquor, 
sauf that sometimes he put in it a little flour and a little butter, and on 
Easterday above his accustomed pittance he ate two eggs. He never within 
the space of fourteen years before his death tasted of no wine, save only at 
mass after that he had taken the body and blood of our Lord, or else 
sometime when he dined with the bishop, for then within his water he put a 
little wine only for to change the colour. He fasted once by the space of 
seven days without any meat or drink, ever being in good health. 

The foresaid S. Ives lived fifty years or thereabout, and in his last 
sickness he ceased not to teach them that were about him, and he preached 
unto them of their salvation, and coming beneurely unto his last days, took 
humbly the sacraments of the body of our Lord and last unction, Iying on 
his noble bed beforesaid, adjousted always to the same with great instance 
of his friends, a little straw. Three days before his death he had on his hood 
instead of kerchief about his head, and had on his gown, and refusing all 
other things, he was covered with a little and bad coverlet, saying that he 
was not worthy to have any other parements on him. The pure and clean 
saint then, having the hair on his flesh, covered with his shirt and issuing 
out of this world in the year of grace thirteen hundred and three, the 
nineteenth day of May, that was on the Sunday after the Ascension of our 
Lord Jesu Christ went up unto heaven, and like as he had been asleep 
without any sign or token of whatsoever dolour he took the right beneurous 
rest of death. And who that could recount all the miracles done by him, 
howbeit that to none ne is possible but alone to him which can number or 
tell the multitude of stars, and imposeth to each one their names, but 
because that, to one right great inconvenience and dishonour were, if by 
sloth he refrained himself from uttering, and kept still such things that are 
and appertain to the praising and laud of our Lord, and namely thereas 


plenty and abundance of his praising is or should be, that the said miracles 
are infinite or without end, nevertheless we shall rehearse some of them. 
Then as it is recorded in the book long since made and accomplished of 
his life and of his virtues, that at his invocation by vows and prayers, by 
some devoutly made unto God, and to the Saint in divers places were 
fourteen dead raised, reckoned always in the said number two children 
living within their mother’s womb and dead before their baptism which 
sithe received life. And at the invocation of the said S. Ives ten demoniacs, 
mad folk, or filled with wicked spirits, were delivered from their forsenery 
or madness, and from all wicked spirits. Thirteen contracts, or filled with 
paralysis, were by the same restored in good health. Three blind were by 
him illumined. Divers folk, in ten places, all with their goods were kept and 
saved from drowning in the sea. One perfectly hydropic or filled with 
dropsy was entirely cured. Another that had the stone great as an egg, and 
the genitors as great as a man’s head, was restituted unto health. One 
condemned to be hanged fell three times from the gallows, and all whole 
was delivered and let go. A woman to whom the milk wanted within her 
paps were filled full of it. Things lost by divers persons and in divers places 
were found and recovered by miracles. Two dumb childien and divers 
others that had lost the use of the tongue were restituted of their speaking. 
Three or four women, with all their birth, were delivered from the peril of 
death. The fire taken in three divers places was quenched and put out, and 
both men, women, and children, and goods kept from burning without to be 
hurted, ne in no manner of wise damaged. A woman sore aggrieved with an 
axes took a little bread that before had been wet in water by the hands of the 
Saint, ate it and recovered health. The saint himself giving foison alms, the 
corn multiplied in his garret, and the bread in his hand sometimes. Many 
sick folk were healed of divers sicknesses and dolours only to have touched 
his hood. A man dressing the wheel of his water-mill, on whom suddenly 
the water came from high rushing, and he besought the holy S. Ives, and 
anon he was saved from drowning. On a time, as the said saint said mass, 
while he celebrated and held up the body of our Lord, a great resplendor 
appeared about it, which soon after the elevation was done, disappeared and 
vanished away. A post ordained to the work or making of a bridge, not 
convenable to the said work for fault of half a foot of length, after the 
prayer of the carpenters done unto the saint, was the said post found long 


enough and convenable to the foresaid work. In time of a great inundation 
or flowing, which covered the ways and places, the sign of the cross made 
with the said holy man’s hand on the water it ceased and ebbed away. The 
hood which he gave to a poor man, as above is said, and went barehead 
homeward, God that had himself in form or likeness of a poor man received 
the said hood, as it may be believed, sent to him again the said hood, 
whereof was great and marvellous miracle. On a time when he had given all 
his bread to poor folks, loaves of bread were brought to him enough to 
suffice him and the poor people in his fellowship withal, by a woman 
unknown, the which after her present delivered, vanished away and never 
was seen after. On another time, as he had received a poor man appearing 
right foul and disformed, and over foul in clothing, and had made him to eat 
and set hand at his own dish with him, this poor man departing and saying: 
God be with you and at your help, his gown that before was wonder foul, as 
it is said became so white, and of so great resplendor and shining, and his 
face so fair appeared and so bright, that all the house was replenished and 
filled with great light. The archbishop of Narbonne was vexed with a strong 
axes, and by the feebleness of his nature was reputed and holden as for dead 
of all them which about him were, for his eyes were shut in manner of a 
dead man. At the invocation or calling to S. Ives made for the salue of the 
said archbishop by his parents and friends, with weepings, vows, devotions, 
was the foresaid archbishop through the merits of the saint restored unto 
life, sight and good health, by the grace and virtue of him of whom it is 
written that he enlumineth the eyes, giveth life, health and blessing, light, 
sapience, the which God, creator, enluminator, and saviour be thanked, 
praised and worshipped by all the siecle and siecles. Amen. 


St. Morant 


The king Theodoric commanded to S. Morant of Douay, which was in 
Paris, son of Aldebaulte a noble Frenchman, and of S. Rotrud of 
Marchiennes, the which had three daughters, virgins and saints, that is to 
wit Clotende, Eusebe, and Ellysente. S. Rotrud dwelled at Marchiennes in a 
nunnery with Clotende and Ellysente her daughters, by the ordinance of S. 
Amand, and with many others, and there she passed from this world. And 
Eusebe her other daughter dwelled in an abbey of nuns in Hanegau with the 
grandmother of S. Aldebault her father, the which was called Gertrude, and 
the abbey Nivelle, of the gift and foundation of S. Amand. And in the same 
country were many abbeys of monks, whereof, as to come to our purpose, 
S. Morant and Rotrud his mother did build and make an abbey on their own 
ground and put monks therein, and gave to them rents and possessions for 
to live on, and called the place Bruell. 

The king Theodoric that well wist of it, commanded to S. Morant that he 
should make S. Omer to be led as prisoner from Peronne unto the said new 
abbey, and to do him to be kept that he should not escape from thence and 
go somewhere in other place. S. Morant came to Peronne, and from thence 
brought with him S. Omer through Cambray. And S. Omer whiles that they 
made the dinner ready there, he went to our Lady of Cambray and made 
there his prayers kneeling. He took off both his gloves and his habit, and 
cast them nigh to a glass window, but the rays or beams of the sun sustained 
them from the ground as they had hanged upon a staff. And the holy man 
which ever looked humbly downward perceired it not. S. Morant followed 
him soon after to the church, and when he came there, and saw the miracle 
he was all abashed, and prayed him mercy of that he had brought him 
thither like as a prisoner, and besought him that from thence forthon he 
would become his father in God, and that to his commandments he would 
obey. S. Omer then, which recked not for that, lifted himself up and 
revested on him his habit and gloves, and thanked much S. Morant, and said 


to him that he should obey the king, for thereto he was holden, and that as 
for him he should obey to our Lord and should bear in all patience his 
adversities, and that gladly he would go with him thereas he was ordained 
for to go. S. Morant then led S. Omer at Bruell in Hanegau, where many 
holy minsters or abbeys were separated and governed by the disciples of S. 
Amand, which were all saints. There was S. Omer like as he were in 
paradise terrestrial; all the country thereabout replenished with saints both 
men and women in great penances, servants and friends of God. Every one 
forced himself to pass his fellow in weal, without evil and wicked envy, and 
with great charity, and gave example to another for to do well. 

When S. Morant and S. Rotrud his mother knew and enough wist the 
devotion, humility, patience, and doctrine of S. Omer, they prayed him that 
he would emprise or undertake the cure or government of the abbey of 
Bruell, which they had founded on their patrimony. They gave their own 
selves, their abbey, and all their goods to him, and S. Omer received them 
meekly and dwelled there together peaceably. All the other holy men there 
desired much to hear his doctrine. S. Omer exhorted and taught so much S. 
Morant that he made him clerk, and ordained him unto deacon, and made 
him abbot of his own house, founded in the honour of God our Lord and of 
S. Peter. S. Omer did do make a chamber joining to the church for his 
oratory, wherein he rested him with our Lord, not sleeping but watching, 
fasting and continually praying. There made the holy man his holy 
penitence as long as he lived, and when our Lord would call him unto his 
company, he received his rights, and took leave of S. Morant and of the 
other friars, and so died there and was buried within the church of S. Peter 
of Douay, and rendered and gave his soul to our Lord about the year of 
grace seven hundred. I have said before that which I now say, the lives of 
saints were nigh lost and all their legends, by the Normans, which wasted 
and spilt the land with two hundred and fifty-two ships of men of arms, 
which arrived and came in that same land, and walked through France unto 
Romania, going and coming by the space of forty years, and began about 
the year eight hundred and fiftyone. If one escaped there were twain lost, 
and yet over all other divers wars were, that marvel it is how we know of 
none. Therefore we shall pray to our Lord Jesu Christ. 


St. Louis, King of France 


S. Louis, sometime the noble king of France, had to his father a king right 
christian, named Louis. This Louis father battled and fought against the 
heretics and Albigenses and of the country of Toulouse, and extirpated their 
heresy, and as he returned into France he passed unto our Lord. Then the 
child of holy childhood fatherless, abode and dwelled under the keeping of 
the queen Blanche his mother, sometime daughter to the king of Castile, 
and as she that loved him tenderly betook him for to be learned and taught 
under the cure and governance of a special master in conditions and in 
letters, and he also, as the young Solomon child, wise and disposed to have 
a good soul, profited right greatly in all things, more than any child of his 
age. Of which good life and childhood his debonair mother enjoying 
herself, said ofttimes to him in this manner: Right dear son, rather I would 
see the death coming on thee than to see thee fall into a deadly sin against 
thy creator. The which word the devout child took and shut it so within his 
courage, that, by the grace of God which defended and kept him, it is not 
found that ever he felt any atouchment, tache or spot of mortal crime. In the 
end, by the purveyance of his mother, and of the barons of the land, to the 
end that so noble a realm should not fail of succession royal, the holy man 
took a wife, of the which he received and gat on her fair children, which by 
sovereign cure he made to be nourished, endoctrined, and taught to the love 
of God and despite of the world, and to know themselves by holy 
admonishing and ensamples. And when he might tend secretly to them, 
visiting them and requiring of their profit as the ancient Tobias, gave to 
them admonishing of salute, teaching them over all things to dread God and 
to keep and abstain them assiduously from all sin. Garlands made of roses 
and of other flowers he forbade and defended them to wear on the Friday, 
for the crown of thorns that was on such a day put on the head of our Lord. 
And because that he wist well and knew that chastity in delices, pity in 
riches, and humility in honour often perish, he took and gave his courage to 


sobriety and good diet, to humility and misericorde, keeping himself right 
curiously from the pricking sautes and watch of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, and chastised his body and brought it to servitude by the ensample of 
the apostles. He forced himself to serve his spirit by diverse castigation or 
chastising, he used the hair many times next his flesh, and when he left it 
for cause of over feebleness of his body, at the instance of his own 
confessor, he ordained the said confessor to give to the poor folk, as for 
recompensation of every day that he failed of it, forty shillings. He fasted 
always the Friday, and namely in time of lent and advent he abstained him 
in those days from all manner of fish and from fruits, and continually 
travailed and pained his body by watchings, orisons, and other secret 
abstinences and disciplines. Humility, beauty of all virtues, replenished so 
strong in him, that the more better he waxed, so, as David, the more he 
showed himself meek and humble, and more foul he reputed him before 
God. For he was accustomed on every Saturday to wash with his own 
hands, in a secret place, the feet of some poor folk, and after dried them 
with a fair towel, and kissed much humbly and semblably their hands, 
distributing or dealing to every one of them a certain sum of silver, also to 
seven score poor men which daily came to his court, he administered meat 
and drink with his own hands, and were fed abundantly on the vigils 
solemn. And on some certain days in the year to two hundred poor, before 
that he ate or drank, he with his own hands administered and cerved them 
both of meat and drink. He ever had, both at his dinner and supper, three 
ancient poor, which ate nigh to him, to whom he charitably sent of such 
meats as were brought before him, and sometimes the dishes and meats that 
the poor of our Lord had touched with their hands, and special the sops of 
which he fain ate, made their remnant or relief to be brought before him, to 
the end that he should eat it; and yet again to honour and worship the name 
of our Lord on the poor folk, he was not ashamed to eat their relief. Also he 
would not use scarlet, ne gowns of rich cloth, ne also furring of over great 
price and cost, and namely sith he came from the parts of beyond sea the 
first time again, he coveted by great desire the growing up of the faith. 
Wherefore he, as very lover of the faith and covetous for to enhance it, as 
he yet that of late convalesced and issued out of a grievous sickness, lying 
at Pontoise, took the cross with great devotion from the hands of the bishop 
of Paris, led with him three of his brethren with the greatest lords and 


barons in his realm, and many a knight and other people with him, appliked 
on his way, and with right great host arrived into Egypt, the which, setting 
foot on ground, occupied and took by force of men of arms that same city 
renowned which is called Damietta, and all the region about. Then after, the 
christian host, esprised and beat with a much great and wonderful sickness 
by the just judgment of God, many christian men died there, insomuch that 
of the number of two and thirty thousand fighting men, ne was there left on 
live but six thousand men. And God, father of misericorde, willing himself 
showed wonderful and marvellous on his saint, gave and betook the same 
king, champion, or defensor of the faith, into the hands of the evil paymms, 
to the end that he should appear more marvellous. And as the debonair king 
might have escaped by the next ship nigh thence, always he yielded himself 
with his good gree, to the end that he might deliver his people through the 
encheson of him. 

He was put to great ransom, which paid, he would yet abide prisoner for 
the payment or ransom of other his lords and barons, and then after, he put 
and left so as Joseph out of the chartre or prison of Egypt, not as fleeing or 
dreadful returned anon unto the proper or own parts, but first abode 
continually by the space of five years in Syria, where he converted many 
paynims to the faith, and he being there, the christians out of the paynim 
hands ditched and fortified many towns and castles with strong walls. He 
found then about Sidon many dead bodies of christian men, of which many 
one was dismembered and eaten with beasts and stank over much; the 
which he gathered and assembled with his own hands, with the aid and help 
of his meiny, which unnethe might endure ne sufler the stench of them, and 
humbly and devoutly betook them to the burying of holy church. 

And after this, understanding the sickness of the queen his mother, by the 
cousel of his barons he assented to return into France. And as he was upon 
the sea, on the third night after, nigh the rising of Aurora, the ship where the 
king was in, hurted and smote twice against the rock so strongly that the 
mariners and other there weened that the ship should have broken and been 
plunged in the sea. And then the priests, clerks, and the other folk there, 
abashed with so great hurting of the said ship, found the holy king devoutly 
praying before the body of our Lord, wherefore they firmly believed that 
God Almighty, by the merits and prayers of this holy king, had saved them 
from the foresaid peril of death. Then the said saint, so returned into France, 


was received of all there with great joy, and the more ardently or burningly 
profiting from virtue into virtue, became to all manner perfection of life. 
And howbeit that miseration and pity was growing in him from his youth, 
nevertheless he showed then more evidently his charitable deeds on the 
poor folk, succouring them profitably, so as he might at their need. 

He began then to build and found hospitals or houses for poor people to 
lie in, edified minsters of religion, and gave yearly to other poor sufferers in 
divers places in the realm much money, pecunies or silver. He founded 
many convents of the order of friars preachers, and to many other poor 
religious builded churches, cloisters, dortoirs, and other edifices 
convenable, gave for God largely alms to the blind, beguines, daughters of 
God, and releved the minster of many a poor nunnery. He enriched many a 
church founded by him with great revenues and rente, in which he many 
times exercised the office of charity and of marvellous humility, humbly 
and devoutly serving the poor The with his own hands by great misericorde. 

When he came in Paris, or in other cities, he visited the hospitals and 
other small houses where poor people lay in, and without abomination of 
deformity ne of ordure or filth of some patient or sick, administered, many 
times kneeling, giving meat to the poor with his own hands. In the abbey of 
Royalmont, which he founded and endowed with great revenue and rents, is 
showed notorily that such and semblable alms he made there many times. 

And yet greater marvel, a monk of the said abbey, a leper, an abominable, 
and as then deprived both of nose and eyes by corruption of the said 
sickness, the blessed S. Louis administered, humbly putting, kneeling, with 
his own hands both meat and drink within the mouth of the said leper 
without any abomination. The abbot there present which unnethe might see 
that, wept and sighed piteously. And howbeit that to all indigent he opened 
the bosom of misericorde, nevertheless to them that watched in divine 
services, and that prayed for souls, he made greater alms and ofter. And by 
the great alms that he dealt every year to the convents in Paris, both of the 
friars predicators and minors, said sometime to his familiars: O God, how 
this alms is well set or bestowed on so much and so great number of friars 
affluing and coming to Paris out from all lands for to learn the divine 
scriptures, and to the end they might show and utter them through all the 
world to the cure and salvation of souls. 


Other alms that he did through the year, no tongue should suffice for to 
rehearse it. He worshipped the holy relics with much great devotion, and 
assiduously grew the cultiving of God and the honour of the saints. He 
builded in Paris a fair chapel within the palace royal, in which he purposed 
and put right diligently the holy crown of thorns of our Lord, with a great 
part of the holy cross. Also the iron or head of the spear wherewith the side 
of our Lord was opened, with many other relics which he received of the 
emperor of Constantinople. He would speak to nobody while that he was at 
church hearing the divine service, without it were for great need or great 
utility of the commonweal, and then with short and substantious words 
uttered that he would say, to the end that his devotion should not be letted. 
He might not hear, ne forbear the reproaches or blasphemies done to the 
christian faith, but he, enamoured of the love of God, as Phineas, punished 
them right grievously. 

Whereof it befell that a citizen of Paris who loathly swearing had 
blasphemed Jesu Christ, against the act or statute royal, which S. Louis by 
the counsel of the prelates and princes had ordained and made for the 
swearers and blasphemers, at the commandment of the said saint he was 
marked or tokened, at the lips of him with a hot and burning iron, in sign of 
punition of his sin, and terror and dreadfulness to all others. And how for 
cause of that, he hearing some say and cast in on him many cursings, said: I 
would fain sustain on my lips such laidure or shame as long as I shall live, 
so that all the evil vice of swearing were left and cast out from all our 
realm. 

He had the signacle or figure of the holy cross in so great reverence that 
he eschewed to tread on it, and required of many religious that, within their 
churchyard and tombs they ne should from thence forthon portray ne depict 
the form or figure of the cross and that the crosses so portrayed and figured, 
they should make to be planed. O how great reverence he had! He also went 
every year on the good Friday to the chapel within the palace royal for to 
worship there the holy cross, kneeling, both feet and head bare. 

Of diligent discussing of causes and matters he rendered or yielded just 
judgment. Of very dilection or love, he doubting that the strife, actions and 
pleadings of the poor should come only to the presence and knowledge of 
his councillors, he went and presided among them at the least twice in a 
week for to hear the plaints which lightly he made to be discussed and soon 


after justly urged. He stablished also, for to have away the burning covetise 
of the usurers, that no justicer should compel ne constrain them that were 
bounden to the Jews or to other public usurers by letters, ne by none other 
manner, to pay or yield to them their usury or growing. 

In the end, after the course or running of many years, understanding that 
by true report knowing the desolation and perplexity and perils of the holy 
land, as another Maccabeus with his sons, not willing that the christian folk 
and holy persons should sustain ne bear any longer evil or pain, inspired 
with the Holy Ghost, he passed and sailed again over the high sea unto the 
Holy Land accompanied with the nobles and much commonalty of his 
realm; and when the ships were ready for to sail, S. Louis, beholding his 
three sons and specially dressing his words towards the eldest, said: Son, 
consider thou must, how as now I am farforth in age, and that once I have 
passed over the sea, also how that the Queen thy mother is of great age, 
proceeding nigh her last days, how now, blessed be God, we possess 
peaceably our realm, without any war, in delices, riches and honours, as 
much as pleaseth to us or appertaineth, look then that for the love of Jesu 
Christ and his church I ne spare mine old age, and have no pity of thy 
discomforted and woeful mother, but I leave both delices and honours, and 
expose mine own self to peril for Jesu Christ. Which things I will thou hear 
and know, to the end that when thou comest to the succession of the realm 
thou do so. The ships then ready, sailed on the sea so long that the host 
arrived at the haven of Carthage in Africa, where by force of arms the 
christian men took the castle, and enjoyed the land thereabout. And betwixt 
Tunis and Carthage they dressed their tents for to dwell there a little time. 
And in this meanwhile S. Louis after so many virtuous works, after so many 
pains and labours which he had suffered for the faith of Jesu Christ, God, 
that would benewrely consume his life for to yield to him fruit glorious for 
his labours and benefits, sent to him an axes continual, and then the holy 
enseignments or teachings, which before he had written in French, exposed 
diligently to Philip his eldest son and commanded that soon they should be 
accomplished. And then, he being thought of sight and hearing whole, 
saying his seven psalms and calling on all the saints devoutly, took all the 
sacraments of the church, and at the last, he coming to the last hour, 
stretching his arms in manner of a cross, and proffering the last words: I 
commend my soul into thine hands, died and passed unto our Lord, the year 


twelve hundred and seventy. The corpse of the glorious S. Louis was 
transporte unto the sepulchre of his fathers and predecessors at S. Denis in 
France, there to be buried. In which place, also in divers others, this 
glorious saint resplendisseth of many miracles. 

On that day that S. Louis was buried, a woman of the diocese of Sens 
recovered her sight, which she had lost and saw nothing, by the merits and 
prayers of the said debonair and meedful king. Not long after, a young child 
of Burgundy both dumb and deaf of kind, coming with others to the 
sepulchre or grave of the saint, beseeching him of help, kneeling as he saw 
that the others did, and after a little while that he thus kneeled were his ears 
opened and heard, and his tongue redressed and spake well. In the same 
year a woman blind was led to the said sepulchre, and by the merits of the 
Saint recovered her sight. Also that same year two men and five women, 
beseeching S. Louis of help, recovered the use of going, which they had lost 
by divers sickness and languors. 

In the year that S. Louis was put or written in the catalogue of the holy 
confessors, many miracles worthy to be prised, befell in divers parts of the 
world at the invocation of him, by his merits and by his prayers. Another 
time at Evreux a child fell under the wheel of a water-mill. Great multitude 
of people came thither, and supposing to have kept him from drowning, 
invoked God, our Lady and his saints to help the said child, but our Lord 
willing his saint to be enhanced among so great multitude of people, was 
there heard a voice saying that the said child, named John, should be vowed 
unto S. Louis. He then, taken out of the water, was by his mother borne to 
the grave of the saint, and after her prayer done to S. Louis, her son began 
to sigh and was raised on life. It befell the same time in the diocese of 
Beauvais that ten men were broken within a quarry there, as they did fetch 
out great stones for to build withal, for on them fell a great quantity of earth 
insomuch that they were covered with it. A clerk then that passed there 
foreby, heard their sighing, and having pity on them that were nigh dead, 
kneeled down to the earth, and remembering the new canonisation of the 
blessed S. Louis, sore weeping, made for the foresaid men his prayer to 
him, and after his prayer was done he saw folk coming that way. He called 
them, and forthwith they delved with such staves as they had, so much that 
by the merits of the saint to whom they trusted much, they had out of the 


quarry the foresaid ten men, the which were found unhurt, and as whole as 
ever they were before, howbeit that in certain they were dead. 

It happed on another time that a great wall fell on a child which was 
reputed as dead by all the folk, his mother vowed him to the said saint, 
made the stones that covered him to be had away, and found her child 
laughing, and whole of all his members. A woman aggrieved with a 
sickness which men call the fire of S. Anthony came to Poissy, thereas S. 
Louis was born, and before the font wherein the said saint was baptized, she 
kneeled, and sore weeping made her prayer there to God and to the saint, by 
the merits of whom her body was clean delivered from the foresaid 
sickness. Item two days after this, a worshipful man which of long time had 
been oppressed and beaten with sickness of feet, that he could not go ne 
stand without he had two crutches or staves under his arms, came unto the 
said font, made there his prayer, left his staves there, and home he returned 
as whole as ever he was. And yet sithe were there, and are as now done, 
many other miracles through the prayers and merits of S. Louis to the glory 
and praising of our redeemer. 


St. Louis of Marseilles 


S. Louis of Marseilles was born of royal lineage, and had to his father 
Charles, King of Sicily, and to mother Marie, Queen of Sicily. And loving 
humility, he refused and forsook the highness of regality and his noble 
lineage, and howbeit that all the worthy faits of his holy life with few words 
may not be recounted, nevertheless some we shall rehearse, to the profit and 
teaching of them that shall read or hear them. This glorious saint then, as 
testified it is of many, digne of faith or worthy to be believed, being of 
young age, was with his brethren bolden and kept under the cure and 
religious diligence of his master, and howbeit that he was tender and young 
of age, yet seemed to be ancient in manners, conditions and courage, and 
when he was led into Catalonia, a province of the realm of Arragon with his 
two brethren in hostage or pledge for the deliverance of the said king their 
father, he gave himself so firmly to the study, that in seven years while he 
was pledge, he profited so much in the seven sciences and in holy scripture 
that the same God’s man, resplendishing in wit might not only dispute 
subtly in public, and a part of the said sciences, but also durst and could 
propose the word of God solemnly unto the people and before clerks, 
insomuch that men supposed and believed better that God had sent and 
inspired him with such science than it had been gotten by him humanly. He 
confessed him oft and diligently, and heard the divine service devoutly, and 
on the solemn and high holy days, with great preparation he received the 
body of our Lord, and when he was priest he celebrated as daily and 
hearkened much ententively the word of God, and for the nourishing of his 
soul he gladly and oft studied the holy and devout scriptures. From the time 
of his childhood he loved chastity, so that for the most sure keeping of 
himself he fled and eschewed the company of all women, insomuch that he 
spake to none save only to his mother and with his sisters and that seldom. 
He chastised his body by abstinence of meat and drink and made it lean and 
disciplined it, as another S. Paul, with chains of iron right oft with his own 


hands, and he putting his flesh under the servitude of the spirit, ware for a 
shirt a stamin or strainer’s cloth, and for girdle he girded him on his bare 
flesh with a cord. This holy man then remembering his vow to enter in to 
the order of the friars minor, by him made being in hostage as it is said in 
the province of Catalonia, purposed to accomplish it, but he seeing that, for 
fear of the said king his father, the friars durst not receive him, he solemnly 
renewed the said vow, and by no manner of persuasion and admonishing ne 
for any provision that pope Boniface had made and given to him, he would 
not assent to forsake it. Which devotion considered, by the assent of the 
said pope, this holy S. Louis took the habit of religion of the said friars 
minor, and kneeling, made express profession in the presence of John 
Bishop of Portuence which as then was minister general of the said order. 
Marvellous and much wonderful thing it is, and not accustomed to be seen, 
for the same holy saint, filled with virtues renounced to the right of the first- 
born, and despised the pomp and worship of the siege royal, and for the 
realm temporal and corruptible changed and gat the realm perdurable, and 
full of all manner delices. 

He had marvellous compassion on the poor people, to whom largely he 
dealt his alms. This holy S. Louis, as God’s pleasure was, the pope Boniface 
promoted him to the dignity of bishop. And notwithstanding he never 
changed his habit, but diligenely exercised the office of a bishop. He 
celebrated devoutly, the orders examined diligently in life, in conditions, 
and in the articles of the faith, willing and ever ready to enhance it, 
persuaded and admonished ententively the Jews and paynims to baptism. 
And at the last, this glorious saint, tending to God, fountain quick and 
living, nigh the term of his days, Iying on his bed, sick with his last 
sickness, took and devoutly received the precious body of our Lord, and 
howbeit that he was right feeble, he issued from his bed against his creator, 
and anon after he passed right gloriously out of this world to the glory of 
paradise. Wherefore it was well behoveful and reasonable thing that he, in 
whose life during God adorned with so many virtues and good conditions, 
should be ennobled and honoured of many miracles after his death. The 
which miracles are approved and testified by the worthy people of the faith, 
and are declared hereafter to the honour and glory of the said saint. 

A maiden of two years of age, the which was aggrieved with a strong 
axes which she had suffered by the space of two years, died and passed 


from this world. Her father besought the saint for her life and anon by the 
merits of the saint she was raised and restored on life. 

A child of five years of age by over great force of an axes died, but by a 
vow his father made for him to the saint was restored again unto life. A 
maiden of seven years of age, which had suffered an axes continual, died, 
and vow made unto the same saint by her parents, recovered the spirit of 
life and lived long after. A woman conceiving two daughters one of the 
which for cause of a fall that her mother received against her belly, died 
within the womb of her mother, time came that the mother should be 
delivered of her birth. This child dead, and as then all rotten, by help and 
mystery of midwifery was had out one piece after another, and, vow made 
by the father to the saint, the child so dismembered was restored to life and 
lived after seven months. Another child which under a bed was found dead, 
vow made to the same saint, was the child restored tolife. A woman which 
by great sickness was passed out of this world, vow made for her by her 
parents unto the saint, recovered the spirit of life and sithence lived long. 
With these miracles and many others would God his saint to be magnified 
and rendered honourable to all the world. Therefore let us pray the holy 
saint Louis of Marseilles that he will pray God for us. Amen. 


St. Aldegonde Virgin 


In the time of Dagobert king of France, which reigned about the year six 
hundred, was born S. Aldegonde of lineage royal. This holy Aldegonde was 
nourished in the service of God, and yet I may say that our Lord himself 
nourished her in his service and endoctrined her as well himself present by 
noble visions and wonderful, as by his angels, men and women religious 
and holy, as well by her own holy sister as by others, as it appeareth in her 
legend. None ought not then to be marvelled if she lived holily that was 
scholar of such a school. When then this holy Aldegonde was of age 
competent, her father and mother would have married her to a noble man 
rich and mighty, but in conclusion she answered that none other she would 
take to her lord and spouse but our Lord Jesu Christ, to whom of bounty, 
beauty, noblesse, puissance, riches and wit may none be compared. S. 
Wautrud of Mons which, after the decease of her husband S. Vincent of 
Longuys, made her profession in the Abbey of nuns at Mons which she had 
founded, wrote and prayed to her mother that she might have Aldegonde 
her sister with her for her disport, comfort and company in very love and 
charity. Aldegonde the holy virgin was sent thither, and was taught and 
endoctrined by her sister in the manner of holding religion. Ten days after, 
her mother, yet supposing to have married her, went there where both her 
daughters were, and to Aldegonde gave a piece of linen cloth, such as 
princes wear, and commanded to her that therewith she should make shirts, 
sheets and kerchiefs for her paramours. The good virgin, weeping that her 
mother had meant her spouse Jesu Christ, took the said cloth and thereof 
she made chrisms which are put on new-born children’s heads when they be 
borne to the fonts, there to be baptized, to whom the priest saith: Take thou 
this white clothing, which thou shalt bear tofore the siege tribunal of our 
Lord. Wherefore the said holy virgin, to the end that the shirts of her own 
shaping and making should be borne to her spouse Jesu Christ, she made 
chrisms with her mother’s cloth, and when she had made them much fair 


and rich, as for king’s sons, she with a merry countenance gave them to her 
mother, saying that she had done it in the best wise that she could. When 
her mother saw the chrisms and her linen cloth thus employed, she was 
much wroth and evil apaid, and fette a rod for to beat her daughter withal. 
But the blessed saint fled unto the forest of Maubeuge, that was there nigh, 
and there she made her penitence with the comfort and help of our Lord. 

It is said that he, which by the assent and grant of her mother should have 
had her to his wife, came in to the said forest for to have ravished her by 
force, but he could never find ne see her, all went he nigh her. There she 
abode unto the time that her mother was dead, and after, she went to Mons, 
where she was sacred unto a nun by the hands of S. Obier and of S. Amand, 
and anon after she builded and founded her abbey of Maubeuge. 

There was once brought to this holy virgin a great fish which she put into 
a fountain for to be kept there. It happed, as such great fishes be 
accustomed to do, that he leapt so high from the water that he fell on the 
ground and could not return in to the fountain. On him came a great raven 
which would have eaten of it, but there came a lamb that kept the fish from 
harm, and fought against the raven so long that this lady’s nuns of the place, 
perceived the battle. Some of them came to the fountain and took the fish 
and brought it with them. The said lamb ever followed them unto the time 
the fish was before the presence of S. Aldegonde, and never would depart 
till the holy virgin said to him: Ye have done right well, go to your herd 
again. 

On a night as S. Aldegonde, with her sister, together speaking secretly of 
their spouse our Lord Jesu Christ, their candle fell from the candlestick and 
was put out. S. Aldegonde took it, and as God would, it lighted by itself 
again. Item, on a time they two went together towards the Church of S. 
Peter about the hour of sixte, the gates, that as then were shut, suddenly 
opened before them at the instance of their orisons and prayers. Item, once 
as she had thirst, was water brought to her which was turned into wine by 
the grace of him that in Galilee did turn the water into wine. S. Wautrud 
saw in a vision, five daya before the death of the holy Aldegonde her sister, 
the blessed Virgin Mary, both S. Peter, and S. Paul, princes of the apostles, 
accompanied with many saints and a great legion of angels, which led her 
sister Aldegonde into paradise. She therefore came to the place where her 
sister lay sick, and was present when she rendered her soul to her spouse, 


our Lord Jesu Christ, to whom we shall pray that through the merits of the 
blessed virgin Aldegonde, of which the miracles both in her life and after 
her death be without number, we may come there as she is, in glory without 
end. Amen. 


St. Albine 


Saint Albine was born of noble lineage in the parts of Italy. In his childhood 
he loved and served God ententively and with so great will that he left both 
his father and his mother, his parents and friends, land, and all worldly 
riches, and became a monk in an abbey, called in Latin Tincillacensis 
Monasterium, where he ne did show of his noblesse, but only the good 
conditions. He was humble and serviceable unto all, and was ever in 
continual prayers and replenished with all virtues, ready and apparelled to 
flee and eschew all vices. When S. Albine came to the age of thirty years he 
was made abbot of the same abbey, which he governed both temporally and 
spiritually by the space of five-and-twenty years, so that our Lord was at all 
times well and devoutly served, and all goods temporal daily grew there. 
The bishop of Angers died that time, and then this holy S. Albine, by the 
grace and will of our Lord, and by the common and concordable assent of 
all the chapter, was promoted to the dignity of bishop there, whereas he was 
afterwards known so perfect and so charitable that doubtless his promotion 
was cause of the salvation of many souls. 

A woman there was in the city of Angiers which had her hands as lame 
and counterfeited for cause of a sickness that men called the gout, 
wherewith she was sore vexed. And she made her prayer and demanded 
help of the saint, and soon she was holpen and relieved from that sickness 
only by that he handled three times her hands. 

And on a time as S. Albine went through a town within his diocese, he 
saw the father and mother weeping over their child dead, took on them pity, 
made his prayer unto our Lord, and suddenly their child was raised to life. 
Item a blind man demanded help of S. Albine, and the Albine holy bishop 
made the sign of the cross over him, and anon he was enlumined again. 
Item as S. Albine did pass on a time before the prison house at Angers, the 
prisoners cried and besought him for help. The holy bishop having on them 
great compassion went unto the bailey and prayed him for them, but nought 


availed there his prayer, wherefore he went to his church, and soon after, his 
prayer made to God, kneeling before the high altar, a great part of the prison 
wall fell down and so escaped every prisoner there. 

A woman vexed with a wicked spirit was brought before this holy bishop, 
and as soon as the enemy perceived the holy man, he put himself into the 
woman’s eye in form of a little whelk, red as any blood, to whom S. Albine, 
making the sign of the cross said: Thou wicked spirit, thou shalt not destroy 
the eye which thou madest not nor canst make. And anon the same little 
whelk began to bleed as one had slimed it. The enemy then went from her, 
which in good health was left and of her wit restored. 

After our English tongue, Albinus is as much for to say as primo: as he 
was white, quia albinus dicitur quasi albus, and thus this holy saint was all 
white by purity of clean living. Secundo: as he that in himself hath bounty 
or goodness: sic albinus dicitur quasi bonus, and verily this holy bishop was 
good. Tercio: as he that by vigour or force flyeth to the spiritually: sic 
albinus dicitur alias binas habens, that is to wit, hope and faith, therewith 
this holy saint was replenished. 

It is read that S. Albine had two wives, that is to wit two nurses, which 
did nourish him, whereof the process or tale is such. S. Albine Iying in his 
cradle was left alone, doubting none inconvenience, in a garden, and a she- 
wolf came and ravished the child and bare it into the fields. Tvvo maidens 
then passed that way, perceived the child, and came thither as he lay on the 
earth, and having pity on him, one of them said: Would to God I had milk to 
foster thee withal, and these words thus said, she saw her paps that grew, 
rose up and were filled with milk. She then took the child and gave him 
suck. Semblably said and prayed the other maid, and anon she had milk as 
her fellow had, and so they two nourished the holy child Albine. 

It happed on a time that the Normans in great number of men of arms 
came into the country where the holy corpse of S. Albine rested, and the 
people there, so sore they travailled that they,ne wist where to become and 
flee. And a man armed all in white came among the said people and said: 
Why doubt you to saute and befight your enemy so that ye have S. Albine 
to your help and defence? And that said he vanished away. Wherefore the 
people took courage and armed them and went against their enemies and 
discomfited them. S Albine was buried at Angers, and when his successor 
would have translated him into a greater chapel in the presence of S. 


Germain and many other more, came thither four men counterfaited and 
lame in all their members, also two blind men which all six were there by 
the merits of S Albine relieved into their good health, that is to wit, the 
counterfaited redressed of their members, and the blind enlumined. This 
holy saint Albine was bishop of Angers by the space of twenty years and 
six months, whose soul took his siege in paradise the year of his nativity 
four score, thereas by the merits of him may lead us the Father the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The noble History of the Exposition of the Mass 


For heart devout to understand what it is to say mass, also to conscrate the 
body of our Lord, the precious sacrament of the altar, it is to know that the 
mass may be comprised in four parts principal. The first part dureth from 
the beginning of the mass unto the offering, the second dureth from the 
offering to the Pater Noster said, the third part dureth from the Pater Noster 
unto the perception, and the fourth part dureth from the perception unto the 
end of the mass. As touching the first part, that is, the beginning of the mass 
unto the offering, it is to understand that the priest, which is as he that 
showeth the way of God to the people, ere he revesteth him with the 
chasuble, he beginneth and saith a psalm that is in the third nocturn of the 
psalter, the which psalm beginneth: Judica me deus et diseerne, and in the 
same psalm he asketh four things. The first is that he may be parted from all 
evil company, the second is that he may be delivered from all evil 
temptation, the third is that he may be of the Holy Ghost enlumined, and the 
fourth is that Jesu Christ give himself to be consecrated by him. And to the 
entent he may the more surely and devoutly consecrate the said sacrament, 
he confesseth himself generally of all his sins, saying his confiteor, by the 
which confiteor he showeth four things. First, he showeth himself worthy of 
redargution or rebuke, secondly, he showeth himself plein of contrition, 
thirdly, he requireth aid of them that are about him, that he may have 
remission of his sins, and fourthly, he demandeth of our Lord very 
absolution. 

The priest, after, kisseth the altar, the which kissing signifieth unity and 
direction in showing how our Lord would unite or join our humanity to his 
divinity by great love, and take the church for his own spouse, wherefore 
the holy church may say thus: Quasi sponsam decoravit me corona, et quasi 
sponsam ornavit me monilibus. That is to say, that our Lord as his proper 
spouse, hath adored or clad me with things precious. 


The priest, after that, draweth him to the right part or side of the altar, 
signifying how God when he had taken our humanity, after his passion, by 
the virtue of his resurrection he translated him on the right hand of the 
Father, and there the priest beginneth the introit of the mass, the which 
signifieth the coming of our Lord Jesu Christ, how he would come into the 
world, the which coming the ancient fathers, prophets, and patriarchs, and 
the faithful people of our Lord desired much ardently, and for that they 
cried with a high voice and said: Emitte agnum domine dominatorem terrae; 
saying thus to God the Father: Sir, we pray thee that thou wilt send the 
sweet lamb, having domination in all the earth. And to God the Son they 
said thus: Veni domine et noli tardere, that is for to say: We pray thee that 
thou wilt come hastily and tarry not. Secondly, the said introit signifieth 
how the priest oweth to enter the service of God. And for this followeth a 
verse of the psalter after the said introit, such as appertaineth to the day, the 
which verse signifieth how we ought to put our hands jointly, praying to 
him devoutly, for he is made as our proper brother in taking our humanity 
for to show us the way of truth. After, followeth: Gloria Patri, the which 
signifieth praising and laud to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, for 
after good works ought to follow lauding and praising. After that the priest 
repeateth the introit of the mass, to the end that the desires of the ancient 
fathers, prophets, and patriarchs may the better be showed. 

After, the priest beginneth and saith three times: Kyrie eleison, that is to 
understand to the Father, and three times Christe eleison, to the Son, and 
three times Kyrie eleison to the Holy Ghost, calling upon the mercy of God 
to the end that holy church be accompanied with nine orders of angels 
reigning in the company of God, and this showeth the signification of these 
words before said. For when men say Kyrie eleison, that is: Lord, have thou 
mercy on us, and that is to understand the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost are called by these words only, Kyrie eleison, for cause that they be 
of one nature, and the misericorde of God the Son is called by this other 
word here, Christe eleison. For howbeit that the Son, as touching the 
divinity be of one nature with the Father and the Holy Ghost, and not that 
withstanding he would take with this nature another nature, that is our 
human, for us to give the life perdurable. 

After that, the priest beginneth: Gloria in excelsis, the which giveth 
witness of the nativity of our Lord. For when the angels of God had 


knowledge that God was born, then they all together enjoyed thereof, crying 
with a high voice: Glory and laud is in heaven to the Trinity, and also peace 
is in earth to all creatures that are of goodwill. For before that, all creatures 
were in no peace, for this, that then war was betwixt God and creatures, 
betwixt the angels and creatures, betwixt creature and creature. The 
inobedience of Adam caused the first war, of that he had offended God, 
whereof followed the two other wars. Therefore he that is very peace would 
be born in the earth for to show and set among us very peace, and therefore 
all the company of the angels of paradise sang with a high voice, Gloria in 
excelsis sit inter angelos, that is to say, Glory and lauding be among the 
angels in heaven, peace and concord be in earth betwixt creatures and God. 
For therefore he would take nature of God and man, for to render us peace 
and to him be reconciled. Therefore creature may, and oweth, to say of good 
heart to the ensample of angels of paradise these words following: 
Laudamus te, benedicimus te, glorificamus te, that is to say: We laud thee, 
we bless thee, we glorify thee, and for thy great glory we yield to thee 
graces and thanks. Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of God the Father, thou 
that takest away the sins of the world have mercy on us, thou that takest 
away the sins from the world wilt receive our prayers, thou that sittest on 
the right hand of the Father have mercy upon us, thou that art holy thou 
alone art Lord, thou only art highest, Jesu Christ, in the glory of God the 
Father with the Holy Ghost. And all these laudings doth the priest with his 
prayers in saying: Gloria in excelsis, etc., for all holy church. 

After, when the priest hath said: Gloria in excelsis, he turneth him toward 
the people and saluteth them saying: Dominus vobiscum, and that signifieth 
salut which our Lord gave to his apostles after his blessed resurrection, 
when he appeared to them and said: Pax vobiscum, that is to say: Peace be 
with you, and for this, in that representing, he salueth the people, saying: 
Dommus vobiscum, to the end that the creature have his thought towards 
God; and the people answer: Et cum spiritu tuo, signifying that we ought 
for to pray for him that hath to say the orison, and that prayeth for us, to the 
end that his orison may be heard of God and enhanced. 

Then returneth the priest towards the altar and sayeth: Oremus, that 
signifieth how yet again he inciteth us to pray, for in such manner did our 
Lord to his disciples, saying: Orate ne intritis in tentationem, that is to say: 
Honour and pray to God the Father to the end that ye enter not in evil 


temptation; and after, the priest goeth and prayeth, saying the orison for all 
creatures for the which he entendeth and hath in memory to pray for, and 
for this that our Lord hath said in the holy Evangel, all that ye shall ask of 
my Father in my name ye shall have. And after, the priest saith at the end of 
his orison: Per dominum nostrum Jesu Christum, as he would say: This that 
we pray thee of, we pray in the name of our Lord Jesu Christ, reigning with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost. And it is to wit that sometimes the priest 
also saith an orison the which signifieth unity of faith or unity of sacrament. 
Sometimes the priest saith three orisons to signify the Holy Trinity, or else 
for this, that our Lord in his passion honoured and prayed to God the Father 
three times. Sometimes he saith five orisons, in signifying the five wounds 
of our Lord. 

Sometimes he saith seven, in signifying the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. And oweth every one to wit and know that as many as the priest 
saith of orisons at the beginning of the mass, as many he saith in his secret, 
and as many at the end of the mass, and for this same cause, as it shall 
appear more plainly at the second part. 

After these orisons the epistle followeth, the which is as much worth as a 
message sent to some other by letter, and it signifieth the doctrine of the 
apostles of our Lord, the which were sent to our Lord for to teach and 
endoctrine the people unto the way of truth. It may be said also that this 
epistle signifieth the predication of S. John Baptist, the which was sent of 
God for to announce the coming and doctrine of him. In which lore he saith 
thus: Penitentiam agite, appropinquabit enim regnum celorum. That is to 
say: Do you penitence for the realm of heaven shall come nigh to you. And 
of his sweet coming saith yet S. John: Ecce agnus Dei, etc., that is to say: 
Here is the Lamb of God, here is he that taketh away the sins from the 
world. This same epistle may also give us testimony that our Lord will 
descend unto the precious sacrament of the altar for to sacrifice, as it shall 
appear in the second part of the mass, for after this that S. John had taught 
in his predication that we should do penitence for to acquire and have the 
realm of heaven, followeth the grail that may signify lamentation and 
embracement of penance. And after that the creature devout hath heard the 
predication of God, he oweth to put the hand to the works and to do after 
his power. For this grail here came out of Greek tongue, and signifieth how 
a creature oweth to mount or go up before God from degree to degree, by 


virtue of humility. And it is to wit that betwixt the octaves of Easter and 
Pentecost the grail is not said, for this that the grail signifieth, penance and 
lamentation or mourning. And in this time of Pasque our mother holy 
church ne doth but joy and maketh solation for the resurrection of Jesu 
Christ, and therefore is then said: Alleluia, which signifieth joy and 
consolation, for after that creature hath done penance by virtue of humility 
in weepings and lamentations he must lead after, joy and very consolation. 
For our Lord saith thus: Beati qui lugent, quoniam ipsi consolabuntur, that 
is to say: Blessed be those that weep by contrition, for they shall have very 
consolation. And it is to wit that this word alleluia is expounded in four 
manners after four doctors, the first is S. Austin, which exposeth it thus: 
Alleluia, id est, salvum me fac domine, Sir, save thou me. S. Jerome 
exposeth it thus: Alle, id est cantate, lu, id est laudem, ye, id est deum vel 
dominum, that is to say: Sing you lauding to our Lord Jesu Christ. S. 
Gregory exposeth it thus: Alle, id est aeter, lu, id est filius, ye, id est spiritus 
sanctus. That is to say: The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Or thus he 
himself exposeth it: Alle, id est lux, lu, id est vita, ya, id est salus. Alleluya 
then, by the same exposition, is as much for to say as light, life, and health. 
Fourthly, Master Peter Antissidorensis expoundeth it much well, and saith 
thus: Alle, id est, altissimus levatus est in cruce, lu, id est, lugebant apostoli, 
ya, id est, jam surrexit. It is as much for to say: The right high is lift on the 
cross, for the which thing the apostles have wept, and soon after he is risen. 
In the which exposition three things are showed to us. The first is the cruel 
passion of our Lord Jesu Christ. The second is the sorrow and anguish of 
the apostles, and the third is the mirth and joy of us, for he saith that our 
Lord is risen, and in tokening of that men sing, Alleluia. After this Alleluia, 
he saith the verse which signifieth all sweetness, and virtuous work, by the 
which men return to very jubilation, and therefore he repeateth the Alleluia 
after that the verse is said: for by good work men return again to very 
consolation, and it is to wit that from the Septuagesima unto Easter day, 
men owe not to say Alleluia, and instead of it they say the tract, the which 
tract signifieth weeping and lamentation, for the passion of our Lord Jesu 
Christ, that cometh nigh that time, that is to wit the holy time of Lent, and 
therefore a creature devout with all his heart, oweth to draw to think on that 
same holy passion; and during that time men say no sequence, for the 
sequence signifieth joy and consolation. And that time of Lent ne signifieth 


but mournings, and it is to wit that the sequence is said after Alleluia, and it 
is said specially on holy days and solemn, in signifying the plenty and the 
multitude of mirths and consolations that is signified by the said Alleluia 
and sequence. For inasmuch that the day is more solemn than other days, 
the more oweth creature to lead and make greater joy in lauding the holy 
‘Trinity. 

After all these things, the priest translateth his book to the sinister part of 
the altar, for to say the evangel, in signifying how our Lord when he came 
down in earth for to expose the holy Evangel to all creatures, he drew him 
to the sinister part, that was toward the Jews, for to announce to them the 
holy Evangel, for at that time the Jews had drawn themselves to the left 
side, and for this the priest in that place may represent our Lord preaching 
and announcing the law. And to the end that he may exercise or do that 
office more perfectly, at the beginning of it he saith softly an orison that 
beginneth thus: Munda cor meum, etc., in the which orison he prayeth our 
Lord that he will make clean his heart, for to announce his predication. 
After that he demandeth the blessing of our Lord, saying: Jube domine 
benedicere, that is as much to say: Lord command thou that I may have thy 
blessing, and anon he, as lieutenant of our Lord, answereth and saith thus: 
Our Lord be in my heart and in my lips so that I may worthily and 
competently announce the holy Evangel of God in the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

And after, the priest saluteth the people saying: Dominus vobiscum, for 
two causes. The first cause is to the intent that the people be the more 
incited to hear the word of God, and therefore the peopJe draweth toward 
the Evangel and standeth on their feet after the ordinance of Anastasius, 
then pope, and signifieth that the people ought to be ready and apparelled to 
sustain the faith of God and very love. 

After, for this, that yet the people be more incited to hear the Evangel of 
God the priest representeth the place of God and saith: Sequentia sancti 
evangelii, et cetera, in making the sign of the cross to the end that the 
enemy may not empesh him. Then the clerks and the people answer: Gloria 
tibi domine, in glorifying God that hath sent to them the word of salute, 
saying: To the Lord be lauding given by thy word to us showed. 

Then the priest saith the Evangel, the which signifieth, as said is, the 
predication of our Lord God, the which finished and said, the priest warneth 


himself with the sign of the cross, to the intent that the enemy may not take 
away from the creatures hearts the word of God. 

After followeth the creed, that is as the testimony and confirmation of the 
foresaid Evangel, the which was made and composed by the apostles of our 
Lord Jesu Christ, in signifying that this that the apostles said, firmly they 
believed, and believing announced it. And it is to wit that, the creed is said 
on the holy days of them that composed it, that is the apostles of our Lord 
Jesu Christ, and on the holy days of which mention is made within the same 
creed, that is to wit, all Sundays of the year, Christmas-day, Epiphany or 
twelfth day, Shere-thursday, Easter-day, Whitsunday, Trinity Sunday, and 
also in all holy days of our Lady, and of many others of which men make 
mention. And this may suffice as to the first part of the mass. 


The Second Part of the Mass 


As for the second part of the mass, that is from the offering unto the 
Paternoster, every one oweth to understand that after the creature hath heard 
the word of God, that is the holy Evangel, and he adjousteth to it firm or 
steadfast faith, which is figured by the creed, he oweth then to offer or give 
his heart to God, for therefore followeth the offering. And to the end that 
the people be the more incited, the priest returneth him toward the folk, and 
saith: Dominus vobiscum, that is to say: Our Lord be with you, even so as 
he would say: If our Lord be not with you, ye can do no good work ne good 
offering toward him, and after the priest saith; Oremus, inciting us to 
honour and to pray God, then he saith the offertory. 

After, the priest taketh the lid of the chalice on which is the host, which 
oweth to be converted to the body of our Lord, and offereth it to God the 
Father, saying: Suscipe sancte Pater, etc., Father wilt thou receive this 
hostie without tache or spot, the which I, thy servant unworthy, offer to thee 
as to my God, very and certain, for all the sins that I have done without 
number, and also for all them that are here about me, and for all the fiables 
of God that are alive, and for all them that are passed out of this world to 
the intent that this oblation may be profitable to me and to them, to the 
salvation of our souls in the life permanable or everlasting. 

After, the priest maketh commixtion of wine and water together, and here 
it is to wit that, by the said water is understood the people, and the wine 
representeth our Lord, in signifying that the said water and wine show to us 
humility, and also the commixtion that the people oweth to have with God. 
It may be said also that this water is meddled with the said wine for this, 
that both blood and water issued out of the side of our Lord, and for this he 
saith: Deus qui humane substantia, etc., in the which orison he prayeth for 
all, to the end that by the virtue of the same mixion the people may be 
united to God by very love and direction. 


After, the priest offereth the chalice to God, saying: Offerimus tibi, in 
signifying how our Lord Jesu Christ offered himself to God the Father 
crucified on the altar of the cross for our health. 

After, the priest covereth the chalice, for this, that none ordure should 
touch to that holy sacrifice, and after maketh a cross over the hostie, and 
over the chalice, saying: Veni sanctificator, etc., that is at much to say as: 
King Almighty, I pray thee that thou wilt bless or hallow this sacrifice in 
thy sweet name, for heart devout to have pardon. 

After, the priest draweth himself to the right side of the altar, in 
representing our Lord, and there he receiveth the offerings of the creatures. 
Then the people by devotion come and offereth to the ensample of the 
people of God, which people offered within the temple of Solomon to God. 
One offered gold, the other silver, others offered bread, and others offered 
wine, and others divers manners of offerings. After, the priest washeth his 
hands, for it appertaineth that so precious a sacrament be worthily and 
cleanly made. 

After, he draweth himself even, in the midst of the altar, and there he 
maketh a deep inclination, saying: Suscipe sancta Trinitas, etc. And the 
same inclination may signify the inclination of God, which inclined him 
after the sacrament to the feet or the apostles, and prayed to God the Father. 
After, he kisseth the altar, in signifying that the virtue of the passion peaceth 
the creatures to him. After, the priest returneth himself toward the folk and 
saith: Orate pro me fratres, etc., and in this he prayeth the people that they 
will pray God for him. For that is none other thing to say but: Right dear 
brethren, pray you God that I may make this sacrifice worthily, so that I 
may see God joyously. 

After, the priest returneth him towards the altar and beginneth his orisons 
secret, the which are said for the same cause for which the first orisons be 
said, and as many in number, and it is to wit that these orisons are said 
softly and secretly, for this that the priest is nigh the sacrament, and 
therefore he will have none other empeshment or letting, neither by voice 
ne by manner, for our Lord, to the intent he might more secretly honour and 
pray, he went from his disciples as far as a stone might be thrown. These 
orisons here be also said low or secretly for this, that when our 

Lord had raised Lazarus, the Jews would have slain him, wherefore he 
drew himself into the city of Ephraim, in a place all alone, and from that 


time he ceased his predication, unto Palm Sunday even. Then he came to 
the house of Simon and openly began to preach, and for this the priest at the 
end of his orisons in dressing his hands upon high saith: Per omnia secula 
seculorum, and for this, that he is as messenger to God for the people. The 
people hearing this message, answereth: Amen. And there the priest 
beginneth the Preface, the which is so called, for that it is the preparation or 
first apparel that goeth before the sacrifice principal, and therefore he 
saluteth in saying: Dommus vobiscum, in saying that we prepare or make us 
ready so that our Lord may be and dwell with us, and the people answereth: 
Et cum spiritu tuo. And thus the people and the priest both pray each for 
other. 

After, the priest inciting us saith: Sursum corda, that is to say that the 
people heave their hearts upon high toward God. Then answereth the 
people: Habemus ad dominum, that is to say: We heave them to God, and 
therefore the people, that there in such hour or in that time hath not set their 
hearts to God may of light lie. 

After, the priest saith: Gratias agamus domino deo nostro, that is to say: 
Yield we graces and thankings to God! For if the people in that time hath 
some devotion, they ought to laud and thank God therefor, and for this, the 
clerk, for all the people, answereth: Dignum et justum est, right even so as 
we would say: Worthy and lawful thing is to laud God, just thing is to 
honour him, and there the priest maketh mention how the angels and 
archangels and all the court of heaven praise and laud God. And for this at 
the end he prayeth, that with that foresaid company we all may praise and 
laud God, saying with firm devotion: Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, the which 
words follow after the preface, for right even there the priest representing 
our mother holy church, having hope to be accompanied with both angels 
and archangels, confirmeth himself to them and saith: Sanctus, etc. And it is 
to wit that this sanctus is divided in two parts, the first part containeth the 
lauding of the angels, and the second containeth the lauding of the people. 
The priest then, as to the first part he may represent the angels of heaven, of 
the which it is read in the book of Isaiah the prophet that the seraphim cried 
with a high voice one to another: Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, etc., in praying 
to the Trinity, saying: Holy Father, Holy Son, and Holy Spirit, all earth is 
replenished with thy glory. As to the second part, he may represent the 
people of Israel, of the which we read that, when our Lord descended from 


the mountain of Olivet, and he came to the city of Jerusalem, they cried 
with a high voice: Benedictus qui venit in nomine domini, etc., that is as 
much to say: Blessed be he that cometh in the name of God, of him we 
require pardon, and for this benediction or blessing, which is so sweet, the 
priest maketh a cross, the which representeth to us that it is our Lord that 
cometh to be sacrificed on the holy cross, and there he descendeth and will 
be consecrate, to the end that men may see him presently, and therefore 
verily of the devout people that heareth the mass right there, oweth to draw 
themselves within the chamber of their conscience to the end that they may 
cherish thereon that sweet Lamb by devout orison, praying that his goodly 
coming be consolation and joy unto every creature. And there also they owe 
to think and consider on their evil deeds and offences, to the end that they 
may show and declare them by firm and steadfast contrition to him that 
presently cometh there, and thus the creature shall mowe thank and regracie 
God by devout contemplation. After all these things followeth the canon, 
which is so named canon for the mystery of the precious sacrament that is 
made and consecrated, and this same canon is said low or secretly for the 
virtue of the words, to the end that they be not held in filth. For anciently 
they were preferred and said high, wherefore it was known of the most part 
of the folk, and they sang it through the streets. Wherefore we find that 
sometimes shepherds took some bread and put it on a stone, and on it they 
said the words that are written in the canon, and that same bread was turned 
and converted into a piece of flesh, and soon after, by the will of God, fire 
descended from heaven upon them, and they were all combusted and burnt. 
And therefore the holy fathers stablished these words to be said low, also 
that none should say them without he were a priest. 

That same canon containeth nine parts. As to the first part, the priest 
inclineth himself before the altar, the which inclination signifieth or 
betokeneth the humility of our he inclined himself at the cross, and there 
thepriest speaking to our Lord saith thus: Te igitur clementissime, etc., that 
is to say: Father, right debonair, we thee pray thou wilt Lord. which he 
showed when accept and bless these sweet oblations and these holy 
sacrifices without corruption. And there the priest kisseth the altar, 
signifying the compassion that he hath of the passion of our Lord Jesu 
Christ, and after, he maketh three times the sign of the cross, both over the 
bread and over the wine, and these three crosses signifieth how our Lord 


was given and offered in three manners: First of God the Father for our 
redemption, secondly of Judas to the Jews by great treason, thirdly of the 
Jews to Pilate by great detraction. 

After, in the second part, the priest prayeth for all holy church 
universally, saying: Offerimus, etc., that is to say: We offer, and therefore 
the priest speaketh not in his own person but in the person of holy church. 
There nis none so wicked and evil, after that he is priest, but he may 
consecrate the precious body of our Lord Jesu Christ. 

After, in the third part, the priest hath in a special mind all the subjects of 
holy church, and specially in that passage he saith joining his hands: 
Memento etiam domine famulorum, etc. That is to say: Sir, have thou mind 
on thy servants. And there the priest resteth, and hath special memory of all 
the creatures for whom he entendeth for to pray, and he hath also mind 
particular on the persons whom he is bound to pray for, and it is to wit that 
this memory is for the persons that be on live. After, he prayeth for all them 
that hear his mass with faith and devotion. 

After, in the fourth part, to the end that he himself, and they also which 
he hath had memory of, may have participation in the glory of paradise with 
the angels, holy apostles, and martyrs, he saith a devout orison that 
beginneth thus: Communicantes, etc. In the which orison the priest maketh 
special commemoration of the Virgin Mary, of the twelve apostles of Jesu 
Christ, and of many martyrs. 

After, in the fifth part, the priest inclineth him and saith an orison that 
beginneth thus: Hanc igitur oblationem, etc. In which orison he doth four 
things: first he prayeth to God that he will receive our service, the second is 
that we may have very peace in God, the third is that he from damnation 
will keep us. The fourth is that with his chosen he will lead us. 

And after, the priest coming nigh to the principal consecration, he saith: 
Quam oblationem, and there the priest maketh five times the sign of the 
cross over the bread and over the wine, in the remembrance and tokening of 
the five wounds of our Lord, and of his prayer the sentence may be such: 
Sire, with heart we pray that of the same this oblation be made and 
consecrate, approved and confirmed in a hostie right reasonable, and in 
sacrifice acceptable, so that this bread be transferred into thy body, and this 
wine translated into the blood of thy right dear Son that for us suffered great 
torment. 


And therefore he saith after in the sixth part of the canon of the mass as 
hereafter followeth. And here it is to wit that all that the priest doth as to the 
consecration, representeth or betokeneth all that our Lord did to his 
disciples the day of the Cene, that is on Sherethursday, where he took bread, 
and yielding graces to God the Father, broke and gave to his disciples, 
saying: Take and eat, here is mine own proper body. And in the same 
manner doth the priest in the sixth part, except that right there he bruiseth 
not the bread, but to that signification or tokening the priest inclineth it both 
to one side and the other. Then the priest wipeth first these three fingers on 
the corporal, to the intent that the more cleanly he may take the precious 
hostie. And after, he taketh it, looking upward on high for to render graces 
to God, in teaching and tokening that when we enterprise a good work for 
to do, we ought to lift upward to God the eyes of our heart as to him that is 
beginning and principal of all good works. After, he blesseth the bread, 
making the sign of the cross, which signifieth the blessed passion of our 
Lord on the holy cross. 

And after, the priest saith the words that our Lord said: Take you and eat, 
this is mine own body, saying five words sacramental, and soon therewith is 
the bread converted into the proper and own body of Jesu Christ, that upon 
the cross died for us. After, our Lord in his supper took the wine before his 
disciples and yielding graces to God the Father, he blessed and gave it to his 
disciples saying: Take you and drink, for this is the chalice of my proper 
and own blood that is the confirmation both of the new and old testament 
and mystery of faith, which shall be spilt for you and for my people in 
remission of your sins. And as many times ye shall do this that I show you 
here, ye shall do it in the memory of me. 

And therefore, in the seventh part of the canon of the mass, the priest, 
when he hath laid down the body of our Lord, he taketh the chalice, and 
after looking upward, he blesseth it, and saith: Take you and drink, for here 
is the chalice of mine own proper blood, and right soon after the priest hath 
said these foresaid words in Latin, in mind of our Lord, the wine is 
converted into the proper and own blood of Jesu Christ, that same ass which 
he spilt for us on the rood tree. And here it is to wit that in this precious 
Sacrament we may consider nine miracles much marvellous, the which may 
be approved by some semblance or likeness of nature. 


The first is that the substance of the bread and of the wine is changed into 
the substance of the body and precious blood of Christ, and this is showed 
to us by such a similitude or likeness naturally, that is, that of food of bread 
and wine, both flesh and blood are engendered in creature, much more 
stronger our Lord that is sovereign nature, may do by virtue of his words 
that the bread and the wine is converted into his own body and into his 
precious blood. The second miracle is, that every day, oft and many times, 
the bread is converted into the proper and own body of our Lord, and 
notwithstanding none augmentation or increase is done in God. Ensample 
of nature. For if I wot a thing secret, I may utter and rehearse in it many and 
divers places, and notwithstanding I ne wot it the more ne better than I did 
tofore. The third is that, every day our Lord is parted and eaten, and hath no 
diminishing. That is to say that God nor the sacrament is not less therefore. 
Reason natural. For if I have a candlelight, every one may take of the light 
of it without it be lessed or diminished therefore. Also, every one may take 
that holy sacrament without diminishing of it, but who that taketh it 
unworthily, he diminisheth himself. The fourth miracle is that, when the 
hostie is parted, God is in each part entirely. Ensample of the glass. For 
when the glass is parted or broken into pieces, in every part of it appeareth 
the figure of the thing that is presented before in it. The fifth miracle is that, 
if this precious sacrament be taken of an evil and sinful creature, the 
sacrament of itself is not fouled therefor. For we see that the beams of the 
sun pass through and over ordure or filth, and the sun is nothing foul 
therefor, but rather the ordure or filth is made clean thereof. Thus it is that, 
sometimes when the creature hath received the body of our Lord 
unworthily, considering that he hath misdone to have received his Saviour 
into so great ordure or filth of sin, he conceiveth by bitterness or smarting 
so great a coutrition that he therefore returneth to grace, and thus he is 
purged or made clean of his sin. The sixth miracle is, that the body of our 
Lord Jesu Christ is food of death to the sinners. For S. Paul the Apostle 
saith that, he that eateth it unworthily, he eateth it to his damnable 
judgment, for right even so as strong wines or strong meats are unprofitable 
or letting to sick people, right so is the body of our Lord Jesu Christ 
nuisable and letting to the sinners. The seventh miracle is, that so great a 
thing which all the world may not comprehend is contained in so little a 
hostie, for we see that a great hill may be comprised and perceived with an 


eye, much more stranger it is that the virtue divine may be by his puissance 
comprised and contained in a little hostie. The eighth miracle is, that our 
Lord all entirely in divers places at once is perceived of divers persons. In 
such manner we see and perceive that the word of a creature is known and 
perceived in divers places at once of many and divers creatures. The ninth 
miracle is, when the bread is converted into the precious body of our Lord, 
the accidents abide, that is to wit, whiteness, roundness, and savour, and not 
therefore it is no bread, but it is the body of Jesu Christ, the which is given 
under the likeness of bread, for this, that that might be great horror, a priest 
to eat raw flesh, and also to drink blood. 

After this consecration these miracles are contained, and saith the priest 
in the eighth part of the canon an orison that beginneth thus: Unde ut 
memores, etc. In the which orison the priest inciteth us to have mind of the 
passion of our Lord Jesu Christ, of his resurrection, and of his glorious 
ascension, to the end that, by his passion we be incited to charity, by his 
holy resurrection we be incited to faith, and by his glorious ascension to 
hope of our health; for his passion showeth to us charity, for this, that by his 
charity he would suffer death for us. And therefore the priest, in that orison, 
he maketh five times the sign of the cross, in the memory and mind of the 
five wounds that our Lord received on the cross, and there that time every 
creature ought to set his heart to think on the passion of Christ. And thus 
doing, the creature shall acquire very faith by the knowledge of the holy 
resurrection, and very hope by his glorious ascension. After, in this same 
part the priest prayeth that our Lord will accept the sacrifice in such manner 
as he did of Abel, of Abraham, and of Melchisedech. For especially these 
three were accepted of God as special frrends. 

After, in the ninth part of the canon of the mass, the priest inclineth him, 
which inclination representeth or betokeneth this, that our Lord after his 
supper went to the mountain of Olivet, and there he inclined himself 
praying to God the Father, saying: Sire, I thee pray, if it may be, that thou 
transfer from me this bitter chalice. And therefore he saith an orison that 
thus beginneth: Supplices te rogamus, in the which the priest remembereth 
and maketh mention of thee for the foresaid prayer, and when he cometh to 
say a word that is: Ex hac altaris participatione, etc., he kisseth the altar, the 
which kissing betokeneth this that Judas made when he betrayed his master 
our Lord Jesu Christ and caused him to be taken. After, in this same orison 


the priest maketh three times the sign of the cross, for this, that our Lord 
prayed in the said mountain of Olivet and sweat blood along his body, and 
therefore he maketh the first cross over the body of our Lord Jesu Christ, 
and the second cross over the blood, for the sweating of blood, and the third 
before his own face, for this, that our Lord praying had his face inclined, 
and therefore the priest maketh it before his face. This is then the end of the 
orison, where he prayeth that we be blessed of all blessings, and that we be 
replenished of all grace. 

After, in the tenth part, the priest with joined hands saith: Memento etiam 
domine, famulorum,etc., the which memento is principally ordained for 
them that are passed out of this world, and for that, even there the priest 
resteth and hath a general memory for dead folk, and in especial for the 
creatures for whom he is bound or entendeth to pray for, to the end that by 
the misericorde of God they may have very light and very peace in the 
glory of paradise. After, in the eleventh part of the canon of the mass the 
priest beateth his breast saying: Nobis quoque peccatoribus, etc., and that 
signifieth the contrition and repentance that the thief that hung on the cross 
at the right hand of God had, when he said: Memento mei domine cum 
veneris in regnum tuum, that is to say: Lord I pray thee that thou be 
remembered of me when thou comest into thy realm. Then answered God to 
him: Amen dico tibi: hodie mecum eris in paradiso, that is to say: I tell thee 
that thou shalt this day be with me in paradise. And therefore the priest in 
this orison speaking for all sinners, having hope on the misericorde and 
mercy of God, he prayeth that we may have the perdurable or everlasting 
life with the company of the apostles, of martyrs, and with all the holy 
Saints in heaven. And in this orison the priest maketh three crosses over the 
bread and over the wine, the which crosses betoken this, that the Jews cried 
three times to Pilate, speaking of the blessed Son of God: Crucify, crucify, 
crucify him, for he is deathworthy. And therefore maketh the priest these 
three first crosses, and after, he taketh the precious body of our Lord and 
maketh five times the sign of the cross, the three on the chalice over the 
blood, and the other twain betwixt the chalice and himself. The three 
crosses made over the chalice may signify the three principal torments or 
despisings that our Lord suffered in his passion. The first is, that before he 
was put on the cross he had much pain and suffered many spittings and 
many other grievous martyrdoms and torments that the proud and fell Jews 


did to him. The second is the despite and the torment that he for us suffered 
on the cross for to buy us from the pains and torments of hell, and the third 
is that, when he was dead on the cross Longinus thrust the spear-head into 
his precious side, and therefore the priest maketh the three other crosses 
over the precious blood. Or else it may be said that these three crosses 
betoken the Holy Trinity, saying: by the Father, by the Son, and by the Holy 
Spirit, all honour and glory. The priest maketh two crosses, and these two 
crosses, made betwixt the chalice and the priest may betoken the two 
liquors that issued out of the side of our Lord, that was blood and water, 
that is to wit, blood of redemption and water of regeneration. 

After, the priest saith: Per omnia saecula saeculorum, and that saith he on 
high. That may represent or signify to us this, that our Lord crying with a 
high voice, rendered his soul to God the Father. Or it may be said, that the 
priest saith that on high to the end that the folk know the end of the canon 
and answer: Amen, lamenting and sorrowing the death of our Lord, to the 
ensample of the women that nigh the cross lamentably and piteously 
sorrowed and wept sore for Jesu Christ that they loved so much. 

After, the priest saith: Oremus. Praecepti salutaribus moniti, etc., and 
here he inciteth us to honour and prayer, after the ensample of our Lord that 
taught his apostles, and therefore he saith: Praecepti, that is to say: we incite 
or admonish the commandments of salute, and in form of divine instruction, 
worship we and heartily pray we: saying: Pater noster, etc. And so ensueth 
the Pater noster, which was made and instituted by our Lord Jesu Christ, for 
that same he commanded his apostles to say, and therefore it is called 
Oratio dominica, that is to say: Orison of our Lord. And therefore veritably 
here oweth the creature to say devoutly this same orison: Pater noster, and 
howbeit that our Lord knoweth well what is best for us, and what we will 
have, notwithstanding he will that both with heart and mouth we pray him 
for many reasons. First for to incite us to devotion and for all even so as the 
blowing embraseth or fryeth the coal, right so the orison said with heart and 
mouth enflameth the devotion. Secondly, for to give good ensample to 
others, for our Lord saith: Luceat lux vestra coram hominibus ut videant, 
etc., that is to say: Let your light be shining tofore the men, so that they may 
perceive and see your good works, not by hypocrisy ne simuling, but by 
right jealousy of devotion. Thirdly for this, that all even so as we by the 
tongue sin, right so the devout orison ought to be made and said with 


tongue, to the end we may make satisfaction to the king of heaven, for the 
scripture saith: Sicut enim exhibuistis membra vestra servire immunditiae, 
et iniquitati ad iniquitatem, ita nunc exhibete membra vestra servire justitiae 
in sanctificationem, that is to say: As ye have given your members to felony 
and wickedness or corruption, ye must so obey both to justice and 
sanctification. Fourthly, that thing which is demanded with good heart is of 
light granted. Of this petition or asking here, speaketh our sweet Saviour 
Jesu Christ in the holy Evangile, that saith thus: Petite et dabitur vobis, etc., 
that is to say: My friends, ask you and ye shall have. And for this veritably 
every creature ought well to pray devoutly with good heart saying this 
devout orison: Pater noster, for the great mystery that it containeth. The 
mystery of this devout orison, Pater noster, is that it containeth seven 
petitions or askings. The first is of the eternal goods, that we may have 
them; and therefore saith he: Pater noster qui es in coelis, sanctificetur 
nomen tuum, that is as much for to say: Father that art reigning in heaven 
thy sweet name be blessed. The second petition is of the goods spiritual that 
we may receive them and therefore saith he: Adveniat regnum tuum: That is 
to say, May thy realm come to us, whereas we may see thee. The third 
petition is: Fiat voluntas tua sicut in coelo et in terra, that is to say: Over all 
be thy will fulfilled and done so that into heaven my soul be led. The fourth 
petition is: Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie, and this petition 
here is demanded of the name of fortune, which is a gift of the Holy Ghost. 
And the asking is this: Lord give us this day food, so that of thine we may 
have cure, that is to say that our Lord God will give us our living, so that for 
lack of it we leave not the service of God, whereof also we may part and 
deal to the poor folk, members of God. The fifth petition is: Et dimitte nobis 
debita rostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostril; that is to say; 
Pardon to us our misdeeds and faults, as we forgive others the misdeeds by 
them done to us. The sixth petition is: Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 
That is to say, And lead us not into temptation. And here is to be known that 
we be tempted principally of three things, the first is God, for to approve 
our power, secondly our flesh, for to have our appetite and lust, thirdly is 
the enemy for to deceive us. Of the first saith our Lord: Beatus vir qui 
suffest tentationem, etc., Blessed is he that suffereth temptation in the 
tribulation that God sendeth, for if he be approved, in heaven he shall be 
crowned. Of the second temptation speaketh S. James and _ saith: 


Unusquisque vero tentatur a concupiscentia sua, etc.: Every one is oft 
tempted for to pursue his desires. Of the third saith the Scripture: Sathanas 
temptavit cor tuum, etc., Satan hath made thee to fall in villainy. The 
seventh petition is: Sed libera nos a malo, that is as much for to say: Deliver 
us from all evil that letteth us for to love thee. After followeth: Amen, hoc 
est fiat, that is to say: The petitions before demanded be confirmed and 
granted. And here saith the priest: Amen, along, for this, that they that pray 
know not that they be heard and enhanced, whereby they leave not to pray 
to God. For creatures devout ought ever to to persevere in their prayers and 
orisons, to the end that they may have their petitions and askings, which are 
contained in the Pater noster as before is said. 


The Third part of the Mass 


After followeth the third part principal of the mass. After that the priest hath 
said the Pater noster, whereas these petitions before said are contained, he 
saith an orison that thus beginneth: Libera nos quaesumus Domine ab 
omnibus malis, praeteritris, praesentibus, et futuris, etc., and this orison the 
priest saith alow, for this signifieth that our Lord was buried in the 
sepulchre at compline time, and howbeit that the body rested in the 
sepulchre, notwithstanding he descended into hell, whereout he had his 
friends, and delivered them of all evils, past, present, and to come. And 
therefore in this signification or betokening, the priest saith this orison: 
Libera nos quaesumus, etc. The which orison is as the exposition of his last 
petition of the Pater noster, that is, Libera nos a malo, that is as much for to 
say: Lord, deliver thou us from all evil, and in this orison the priest showeth 
from what evil he will be delivered, that is, of the evil past, now being, and 
to come. And therefore he saith: Libera nos quaesumus Domine, ab 
omnibus malis, praeteritis, praesentibus et futurist. That is to say: Lord, we 
pray that thou wilt deliver us from all evil, past, present, and to come, and 
by the means of thy blessed mother the Virgin Mary, and of all apostles, S. 
Peter, S. Paul, and S. Andrew, and of all saints in heaven, give us peace to 
the end that we may be holpen of thy misericorde and mercy from all sins 
delivered, and of all torments ensured from. The priest taketh then the 
chalice lid and kisseth it, and that signifieth to the intent he may receive that 
precious sacrament in peace and in charity. And after, the priest taketh the 
precious body of our Lord Jesu Christ and parteth it over the chalice, and 
this may to us be signified that our 

Lord parted himself to his disciples upon Sherethursday as before is said, 
and is that holy hostie parted in three, which three parts may betoken three 
manners of folk. The first part may signify the creatures that are in paradise. 
And this first part the priest layeth on the chalice lid in betokening that 
these be those that are set in peace with God. The second part may signify 


the creatures that are in purgatory, the which are ensured and certain that 
once they shall have paradise, therefore is this other part set with the first. 
The third part may signify the creatures that be in this life mortal, and this 
third part the priest holdeth over the chalice and saith on high: Per omnia 
saecula saeculorum, and that he saith with a high voice for this, that the 
people hearing the priest, who as vicar of God oweth to announce peace, 
and the people answereth: Amen. And there the priest enhancing his voice 
saith: Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum, that is to say: The peace of God be 
ever with you, for so said our Lord after his holy resurrection to his 
apostles: Pax vobis, peace be with you. And there the priest maketh three 
times the sign of the cross, saying: Pax Domini sit semper vobiscum. And 
these three crosses may betoken the three days that our Lord lay in the 
sepulchre. Or these crosses may signify the three Marys seeking our Lord. 
And when the priest hath said: Pax domini sit, etc., the people answereth: Et 
cum spiritu tuo, praying that in such manner wise as the people desireth 
peace, the priest may have it. And anon the priest saith: Haec commixtio, 
etc. And that commixtion betokeneth two things, that one is that, the body 
of Jesu Christ was not without blood, ne the blood was not without the 
body. The second is that the sacrament is consecrated under the likeness of 
bread and of wine. The third thing may be that the third part of the hostie 
signifieth the creatures that are in this world, as said is. And therefore it is 
lawful to them ere they come to God that they have mind and be 
remembered of the blessed passion and of the precious body of our Lord 
Jesu Christ, to the end that they be meddled and Joined unto his precious 
sufferance, and of his precious blood aroused by virtue and unity of soul. 
And thus creature devout shall mowe arouse his heart with that precious 
blood, keeping himself from evil thoughts, and his five wits natural for to 
keep him from all evil beholding, from light hearing, from foolish and vain 
speaking, from pleasant smelling, his hands from evil work, and his feet 
from evil place. And thus doing creature devout shall mowe feel the sweet 
dawning of this precious blood and blessed body meddled together. And it 
appeareth by these verses following that the three parts of the hostie signify 
the three manners of creatures before said, Tres partes signant de Christi 
corpore sancto. Prima suam carnem. Sanctosque secunda sepultos. Tertia 
viventes, haec est in sanguine tincta. Martirii calicem gustant in carne 
fideles. 


After, followeth Agnus Dei, and here it is to wit that the pnest saith three 
times Agnus Dei, and at the third time at the end of it he saith: Dona nobis 
pacem, and it nis none other thing to say than: Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sins of the world, have mercy on us, and this is said two times, to 
the intent that our Lord be understood going on earth for to have us from 
our sins, and resting in the sepulchre for to deliver us from the pains of hell. 
And therefore in these two first Agnus Dei the priest saith: Miserere nobis, 
and the third Agnus Dei betokeneth this, that our Lord be understood being 
in heaven for to give perfect peace, and thereforth saith the priest at the end 
of the Agnus: Dona nobis pacem. Lord, give us peace. Saying Agnus Dei, 
the priest inclineth himself, beating his breast at every time, signifying that 
with humility and compassion he saith that same orison. 

After, it is to know that at a mass of requiem the priest saith not at the 
two first Agnus Dei, Miserere nobis, ne at the third Agnus Dei he saith not: 
Dona nobis pacem, but the priest saith instead of that: Dona eis requiem, for 
this, that three manners of rest be worthy for the fiables of God, dead. First, 
that all pain be had away from them. Secondly, that glory with God be 
given to them. Thirdly, that the soul with the body together be crowned. 
And therefore saith the priest at the last Agnus Dona eis requiem 
sempiternam. 

After this the priest devoutly inclineth him and saith a devout orison that 
beginneth thus: Domine Jesu Christe, etc., and that is as much for to say: 
Lord Jesu Christ that said to thine apostles: I give you my peace, I leave 
you my peace, therefore I thee pray instantly that thou wilt not consider my 
misdeeds and sins, but consider thou the faith of the holy church, and wilt it 
unite and peace after thy will, thou that reignest with the Father in the realm 
of heaven. And after, the priest taketh peace, kissing the corporal, or the lid 
of the chalice, or the body of our Lord Jesu Christ, and that is to teach and 
show to us that through the holy passion of our Lord very peace is given to 
us of God, and also to all human ligneage. 

And the priest giveth the pax to the minister or clerk that helpeth to say 
the mass, and that same minister or clerk beareth it through the church to 
the folk, and there the creatures kiss it, each after other, in token of love and 
concord, to the end that even so as flesh joineth itself to flesh, and spirit to 
spirit, right so we be allied together by virtue of love. And here it is to wit 
that for this that our Lord said to his disciples: Take ye all of this bread and 


eat it, it is mine own body, therefore in this manner every one was wont in 
time past to be houseled every day. And for this that many one took it 
indiscreetly, and few reverently, for that, it seemed to them that it was not 
well for to do so, therefore it was ordained to be taken but one time in a 
week, that is to wit on the Sunday, or to take it three times in the year, or at 
the least one time in the year and in that place where this should be done, 
should be the pax given every day in token of love and of very steadfast 
alliance. 

And it is to wit that, when men say mass for the dead, men bear not the 
pax for this that the fiables of God be out from all the tribulations of this 
world. 


The fourth part of the Mass 


After followeth the fourth part of the mass principal, and first the 
perceptions. And here is to wit that after the priest hath taken the pax, and 
sent the pax to the people, to the intent that he may receive the more 
devoutly the body of our Lord, he saith, bowing his knees, two orisons 
instituted by the ancient fathers. The first orison beginneth: Domine Jesu 
Criste, qui ex voluntate patris, etc. And is as much for to say: Jesu Christ 
that by the will of God the Father and wit of the Holy Ghost wouldst 
redeem the world by thine own death, and them to have again in joy and 
bliss with thee, wilt my body deliver from all evil, have away all my sins 
from me, and that I may so keep thy commandments that I may be and 
dwell with thee in heaven where thou mayst reign as God with the Father 
and Holy Ghost. Amen. The second orison that the priest saith in his 
perception is this, Perceptio corporis tui, etc., and may be the understanding 
of this orison such: Jesu Christ that perfect life hast in heaven, with heart I 
thee pray that the sweet perception of thy precious body which by jealousy 
of love I do take, be to me eschewing of damnation, and that by thy 
compassion it may be compunction to my soul, that in such place he may 
come where he may be accepted and granted. Amen. 

After, the priest meditating and thinking on the passion of our Lord Jesu 
Christ, saith: Panem coelestem accipiam, et nomen domini invocabo, etc. 
That is to say: I shall take the heavenly bread and I shall call the name of 
our Lord. After all these foresaid things, the priest holding the precious 
body of our Lord, saith three times: Domine, non sum dignus ut intres sub 
tectum meum: sed tantum dic verbo, et sanabitur anima mea. It is as much 
for to say: Lord, I am not worthy that thou enterest my house, but say thou 
the word and my soul shall be healed. And there the priest beateth at every 
time his breast, betokening that with right very contrition and in steadfast 
devotion he will receive his salvation. After, the priest making the sign of 
the cross of the body of our Lord, saith: Corpus domini nostri Jesu Christi 


custodiat animam meam in vitam aeternam, etc. It is none other thing to say 
than: The precious body of our Lord Jesu Christ will keep my soul in life 
perdurable or everlasting, that is to wit, in the company of our Lord. And 
sith, the priest with joined hands taketh the body of our Lord and useth it 
the most devoutly he can. 

After, the priest inclineth himself and taketh the chalice wherein is the 
precious blood of our Lord and saith: Quid retribuam domino pro omnibus 
quae retribuit mihi? Calicem salutaris accipiam et nomen domini invocabo, 
and all nis other thing to say but: What shall I retribue or yield to our Lord 
of all his benefits and goods by him done and given to me? After, he taketh 
the chalice saying: Calicem. etc. I shall take the chalice of my health and 
Shall call the name of God. Lauding him and calling our Lord I shall be 
delivered and kept from all mine enemies, that is to wit from all my sins 
and evil temptations of the devil. After, the priest making the sign of the the 
cross, saith over the chalice: Sanguis domini nostri Jesu Christi custodiat 
animam meam in vitam aeternam. Amen. That is to say: The precious body 
and blood of our Lord will keep my soul in everlasting life. Amen. And 
sithe, devoutly and reverently the priest taketh the blood of Jesu Christ, and 
after, he draweth himself to the corner of the altar where he taketh wine, 
wetting his fingers over the chalice, to the intent that nothing ne may 
remain of that precious sacrament, and that doing, the priest saith two 
orisons, the first beginneth thus: Quod ore sumpsimus, domine, etc., that is 
to say: Lord, this that we have taken with mouth, wit that we feel it with 
heart, to the end it may be remedy to us against all temporal and wicked 
thoughts. The second orison is: Corpus tuum quod ego indignus, etc., that is 
as much for to say: Lord, I pray thee that the precious body and precious 
blood that I have taken as unworthy, me will in such manner clarify, that 
none ordure or filth, ne no fault may remain or abide within me. 

After these two orisons finished that are before said, the priest inclineth 
him and rendereth graces to God saying: Agimus tibi gracias, etc., that is to 
say thus: Lord that art reigning in heaven, we render and yield to thee 
graces and laudings of all thy benefits received of us. 

After, he washeth his hands at the piscine or laver, for this, that nothing 
of the sacrament ne may abide at his hands, and therefore that water there 
ought to be cast in the piscine, or into some clean place where men may not 
tread on it. And it is to wit that the priest washeth his hands three times at 


mass, that is to wit at the beginning of it, the second, at midst of the mass 
that is to wit at offering, and the last is after the perception of the mass. And 
this purgement or washing may signify the purity and cleanness that the 
priest ought to have; in heart by good thoughts, in mouth by good and 
honest speaking, and in his needs or businees to work truly and well. 

And after, the priest saith the post communion, which is so named post 
communion for this, that it is said after the priest hath received the precious 
sacrament of the altar; and that signifieth the joy that our Lord gave to his 
disciples. For the apostles and disciples of God had great joy of the holy 
resurrection, whereof is said in the holy Evangile, Gavisi sunt ergo 
discipuli, viso domino, etc., that is as much to say: The disciples of God be 
fain and glad because they have seen our Lord. 

After the perception the priest kisseth the altar, in betokening that in very 
love he assenteth and consenteth to believe firmly all the mystery of that 
precious sacrament, and right there he returneth himself and saluteth the 
people saying: Dominus vobiscum, to the end that the people be incited to 
make devout orison, and therefore he saith: Oremus, and there the priest 
saith as many orisons as he said at the beginning of the mass, and for that 
same cause, betokening that in all good work orison ought to be the 
beginning, middle, and end of it. 

And at the end of these orisons the priest concludeth, saying: Per 
dominum nostrum, etc., and in betokening that this that we ask is in the 
sweet name of our Lord, reigning with the Father and with the Holy Ghost, 
and there the people answereth: Amen. After, the priest kisseth yet again the 
altar, and sithen returneth him and saluteth the people, saying: Dominus 
vobiscum, and these two last salutes may represent and signify this, that our 
Lord after his resurrection saluted his apostles two times, saying thus: Pax 
vobis et iterum, Pax vobis; Peace be with you by unity of great love, and yet 
again, Peace be with you, sweet and good, in the glory and bliss of paradise. 

After all these orisons beforesaid ensueth, Ite missa est. And here is to 
wit that the mass finisheth in three manners. First, the mass finisheth by, Ite 
missa est, and that is at all times that Gloria in excelsis is said. And the 
understanding may be such, saying: Creature, go after our Lord, and ensue 
him by good works. It may be said also that Ite missa est betokeneth this, 
that when the angel had announced the shepherds the joy and mirth of the 
holy nativity of our Lord Jesu Christ, they went to the place where our Lord 


Jesu Christ was, right even so as they had understood: Ite, missa est, Go ye 
for our Lord is sent for your redemption, and therefore the shepherds 
regracied and lauded God with all their virtue and force; and therefore the 
people answereth and saith: Deo gracias, that is to say: God be lauded and 
regracied of it. Secondly, the mass finisheth by: Benedicamus domino, right 
so the priest would say: Bless we God of all his goods, and with heart laud 
and praise we him. And upon this the people answereth: Deo gracias, God 
be graced and thanked. Thirdly, the mass finisheth with: Requiescant in 
pace, and that is at a mass said for the dead, to the end that the souls for 
whom the priest hath said the mass may have rest in life perdurable, and 
therefore the people answereth Amen, that is to say: Thy prayer be heard 
and enhanced. After that, the priest blesseth the people, the which blessing 
may signify this, that the Holy Ghost was sent to the Apostles for the 
promise of God that he had done to them, saying: Accipietis virtutem 
spiritus sancti venientis in vos, etc. That is to say: Ye shall take the virtue of 
the Holy Ghost coming in you, and because that the Holy Ghost was sent by 
the Trinity, therefore maketh the priest that same blessing in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Secondly, that the blessing 
whereof our Lord speaketh to his apostles, and saith: Venite benedicti patris 
mei, percipite regnum, etc., that is to say: Come after me, the blessed of 
God my Father, and take the possession of my realm. Thirdly, the said 
blessing may signify that blessing that our Lord made when he would 
ascend unto heaven, to the end that by devout orison he may ascend after 
him into the bliss of paradise, and therefore he soon inclineth himself, and 
saith an orison that thus beginneth: Placeat tibi sanctaTrinitas. That is as 
much for to say Holy Trinity, I pray you that ye vouchsafe to take this holy 
sacrifice acceptable for me, and also for them for whom I have consecrated 
the body of our Lord: Per Christum dominum nostrum. Amen. And here is 
the end of the mass, but some priests while they take from them the 
vestments, they say S. John’s gospel, and some say the office of our Lady. 
S. John’s gospel is said for the mystery in it containing, for in the tenour of 
it S. John maketh mention how our humanity was joined and united to the 
divinity, and how he was sent for to be testimony or witness of the divine 
light, of the which light all creatures were illumined. After, the priest saith 
his graces, lauding and thanking God of all his benefit. Whosoever will 
know and understand well and perfectly the noble virtue and noble mystery 


that in the exposition of the mass is, let him well consider and imprint right 
perfectly within his heart all those things that herebefore are contained, and 
the creature thus doing shall mowe have certain knowledge of God, and 
shall mowe ordain and dress his conscience after that before is said. And so 
we pray God that he give to us grace to do such service and so good prayers 
that we therewith may acquire and get the holy bliss of paradise. Amen. 


The Twelve Articles of our Faith 


These be the twelve articles of the christian faith, that every christian man 
and woman ought to believe steadfastly and firmly, for otherwise they may 
not be saved, sith they have wit and reason. And twelve articles they be 
after the number of the apostles that made them, and stablished to be holden 
and kept. Of which the first longeth to the Father, the seven to the Son, and 
the other four to the Holy Ghost. For it is the foundation of the faith to 
believe on the Trinity, that is the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, one 
God in three persoos. And all these articles are contained in the creed. The 
first is this: 

I believe on God the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth. This 
first article laid S. Peter in the creed. The second appertaineth to the Son as 
to his godhead, that is to say in this, that he is God and it is such: 

I believe on Jesus Christ our Lord, only Son of God the Father. And this 
ought men to understand and believe, that he is semblable, like, and equal, 
to the Father in all things that are belonging to the godhead. And he is one 
self and like thing with the Father, save of person, that is not like the person 
of the Father. This article made and laid it in the creed S. John the 
Evangelist. The third and fourth articles that follow after in the creed 
appertain to the Son after his humanity, that is to say after that man is 
mortal. 

In which third article is contained that he was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary by virtue and work of the Holy Ghost, 
and not by man’s work, and that the Virgin Mary abode ever virgin before 
and after his birth. And this article laid S. James, brother to S. John the 
Evangelist, in the creed. 

The fourth article belongeth to his passion, that is to say, he suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, that was paynim and judge at that time in Jerusalem, 
instituted by the Romans. Under the which was Jesu Christ judged 


wrongfully at the request of the felon Jews, crucified, dead, and put in the 
sepulchre. This article laid S. Andrew. 

The fifth article is that he descended into hell after his death, for to have 
out and deliver the souls of the holy fathers, and of all them that from the 
beginning of the world died in very contrition and repentance, in faith and 
hope that they should be saved by him. For because of the first man’s sin, 
all must descend into hell, there to abide the good and certain hope of Jesu 
Christ the son of God, that should come to deliver them after that he had 
promised by his prophets. And for this reason he would descend into hell, 
that is to understand, into that part of hell where they that were damned 
were not, the which were dead in their sins, and those same he drew not out 
of hell, for they be damned perdurably and for ever. And this article laid in 
the creed S. Phillip. 

The sixth article is of his resurrection, that is to wit that on the third day 
after his death for to consume and accomplish the scriptures, he rose from 
death unto life again and appeared to his disciples, and approved to them 
his resurrection in many manners by the space of forty days. And this 
article laid S. Thomas. 

The seventh article is this, that on the fortieth day after his resurrection, 
when he ate with his disciples, before them all appertly he ascended above 
all creatures into heaven, unto the right hand of the Father, where he sitteth. 
And this article laid S. Bartholomew in the creed. 

The eighth article is that he shall come on doomsday to judge both living 
and dead, the good and evil, and shall render or yield to every one this that 
he shall have deserved in this world. These be the articles that are longing 
to the Son. And that last article beforesaid, laid S. Matthew the Evangelist 
in the creed. 

The ninth, and the three last articles, belong to the Holy Ghost. These 
articles here require that men believe the Holy Ghost is the gift and love of 
God the Father and of the Son, from whom come to us all weal and grace, 
and that he is one same God, and one same thing with the Father and with 
the Son, save the person, that is other than the persons of the Father and of 
the Son. This article laid in the creed S. James, the brother of S. Simon and 
S. Jude. 

The tenth article is this: I believe on the holy church general, and in the 
communion of saints, that is to say the company of all saints and of true 


men, that be and shall be unto the consuming or end of the world, and that 
were from the beginning of the world together with the faith of Jesu Christ. 
In this article are understood the seven sacraments of holy church, that is to 
wit baptism, confirmation, the sacrament of the altar, the sacrament of 
marriage or wedlock, penance, confession, and the last is the holy unction. 
This article laid S. Simon. 

The eleventh article is to believe the remission of sins that God giveth by 
virtue of the sacraments of holy church. This article laid S. Jude, that was 
the brother of S. Simon, and not that Jude that betrayed our Lord Jesu 
Christ. 

The twelfth article is to believe the general resurrection of both the souls 
and bodies perdurable or everlasting, that is the glory of paradise that God 
shall give to them that shall deserve it by good faith, and through good 
works. This article giveth also to understand his contrary, that is, death and 
the pain perdurable or without end, that God hath apparelled for them that 
shall be damned. This article ought to be understood in such manner that 
every one, be they good or evil, shall be judged on doomsday and raised 
from death to life again in his own proper body, and he shall receive his 
reward and guerdon both in body and in soul together, after he shall have 
deserved being in this life mortal, and therefore at that day the good 
creatures shall be glorified both in body and soul in life that ever shall last. 
This article laid S. Matthias, apostle and friend of God. 

Thus endeth the legend named in Latin Legenda Aurea, that is to say in 
English, the Golden Legend. For like as gold passeth in value all other 
metals, so this legend exceedeth all other books, wherein be contained all 
the high and great feasts of our Lord, the feasts of our Blessed Lady, the 
lives, passions, and miracles of many other saints, and other histories and 
acts, as all along here afore is made mention. Which work I hare 
accomplished at the commandment and request of the noble and puissant 
earl, and my special good lord, William, earl of Arundel, and have finished 
it at Westminster the twentieth day of November, the year of our Lord 
fourteen hundred and eightythree, and the first year of the reign of King 
Richard III. . 

By me William Caxton. 


APPENDIX 


The Life of S. Erasmus does not occur in the first edition of the ‘ Golden 
Legend’ from which this reprint was originally made, but is found in all 
subsequent issues till the final black-letter edition of 1527. There is a chapel 
dedicated to S. Erasmus in Westminster Abbey. His aid was specially 
invoked by persons suffering from intestinal disorders, and it was probably 
for this reason that seafarers placed themselves under his special protect- 
tion, in the hope of avoiding or mitigating sea-sickness. 


The text here given is that of Wynken de Worde’s edition of 1527. 


St. Erasmus, holy Bishop and Martyr 


The holy man, S. Erasmus, was come of noble and of great kindred, and he 
was not only gentle by his birth but also in deed and conditions. 

In the time that Diocletian the emperor reigned, which was a great 
persecutor of Christ’s people, then came this holy man S. Erasmus in the 
land of Campania, which was under the jurisdiction of the said Diocletian, 
and there this holy man preached to the people the word of God, and taught 
unto them the christian faith, and he baptized them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Then was this holy man chosen 
and made bishop of all the land of Campania, and preached and taught the 
people how they should serve God and love him, and avoid sin. Then it 
came to the knowledge of the emperor that S. Erasmus had converted all the 
land of Campania into his belief and to his God that he called Jesu Christ, 
that was born of a pure virgin that hight Mary. Then was the emperor sore 
troubled, and sent forth his knights for this holy man, S. Erasmus, and 
commanded them that they should constrain him to forsake his God that he 
called Jesus Christ, and if he would not do that, then they should torment 
him with the greatest pain that they could imagine. So it happened that they 
found this holy man, and they bound him as though he had been a thief or a 
manqueller, and brought him before the judge, and with a fell and spiteful 
mood the judge said to him: Thou rude and unbelieving man, wherefore 
cost thou with thy devilish works convert all the people from their belief to 
thy belief, and to thy God? Wherefore believest thou not upon the same god 
that Diocletian and we believe upon? I tell thee for truth if thou wilt not 
forsake and deny thy God, that thou namest Jesus Christ, and pray to the 
wise god, we will hang thee so horribly that all the veins of thy body shall 
break. Then answered the good S. Erasmus meekly and softly, and said: 
Almighty God, that made all things, hath wrought heaven and hell and all 
that is therein, him will I not forsake for no thhlg that can or may be done to 
me, for his goodly grace hath given to me such grace, and to other his 


chosen friends, that he was made man and hath tasted and suffered the bitter 
death for me and for all sinners. As the judge heard that of this holy man, he 
swelled upon him for anger, and made him for to be beaten upon his head, 
and spitting upon his blessed face, and besprinkled on him with foulness 
that he seemed a leprous man. When this tyrannous judge saw that this 
good S. Erasmus thus patiently suffered, and that always he thanked our 
Lord Jesu Christ of all then went he in great cruelness and did that holy man 
to be beaten so cruelly with leaden malles, that all his veins must break and 
burst, of which he cared nothing, for he suffered it heartily, thinking for 
Christ’s sake. Then commanded the cruel judge that this holy man should 
be put into a deep pit, that was full of snakes, adders, paddocks, and other 
worms, and after that he did take brimstone and oil, and did seethe it, and 
did do cast this holy man therein, and he lay therein as he had lain in cold 
water, thanking and louing God. When this unmerciful judge saw that this 
no thing him perished, then waxed he more angry, and took sodden pitch 
and oil, and did put it in to his holy mouth, sitting alway in the pit or 
furnace, thanking and louing God. Then rose there so great tempest of 
thundering and lightning, that the fumace burned that S. Erasmus sat on, 
and he no thing grieved nor hurt, but all the other cruel people that were by 
were burned up with the same fell weather. When the emperor heard this he 
was so angry that for wrath he did make great chains and bolts of iron, and 
smote it about his holy neck, and did him so to be cast into the foresaid pit 
that was full of worms, for that they should eat this holy man Erasmus. 
Then came there an angel from God and did light all the pit and did slay all 
the worms. And then was this holy Erasmus throughly whole, and fulfilled 
greatly with the grace of God, and against the will of the evil people he 
came again out of that pit, and went again and preached the word of God so 
long, till the cruel emperor Diocletian died, and then came another emperor, 
that hight Maximian, and he was much worse than was Diocletian; and 
when this Maximian heard of the life of this holy Erasmus, then he did him 
to be taken and would have made him to forsake his God and his belief. 
And when he saw that he would not change his belief, then he did do this 
good man to be put into a pan seething with rosin, pitch, brimstone lead, 
and oil, and did pour it into his mouth, for which he never shrinked. And 
when this cruel emperor saw that this pain hurt him no thing, then made he 
a cloak of metal as brass or copper, and made it glowing hot, and put it 


upon his holy body. And as soon as that cloak had touched his holy body 
the cloak burned and consumed all the evil and wicked people that were by. 
By which miracle many folk were tured unto the christian faith. Then 
appeared to him the angel of God, and comforted him in his great 
tribulation, and made him whole and strong, and carried him thence, and 
said to him: O Saint Erasmus, the most chosen friend of God, be strong in 
thy tribulation, for through thy great martyrdom shall many come to the 
eternal life, therefore believe steadfastly in God and forsake him not. When 
S. Erasmus heard this, he went again gladly and preached and converted 
much people unto the christian belief, more than ever he did before. And 
when the emperor understood this, he pursued the holy man still, and 
ordained for him a coat of iron, and he commanded that it should be made 
glowing hot, and so put it upon the naked body of the holy man. And when 
they had found S. Erasmus preaching, they took him and said: If thou wilt 
not forsake thy God and thy false belief, and pray and worship our god, we 
will put on thy naked body this burning coat. Then answered the good 
Erasmus and said: My Lord and my God hath for me so much done and 
suffered more than I have deserved. Wherefore I will suffer all that I may 
suffer for him, for he hath deserved it so highly against me and against all 
sinners, therefore I tell you for certain that I will never forsake him, suffer 
all that I may suffer for his holy name, and I commit me wholly to his holy 
grace. Then they with great wrath put this burning coat upon his blessed 
naked body. Then he kneeled down and called meekly upon God and said: 
O Almighty God, have mercy upon me. And forthwith burst the burning 
harness from his blessed body and burned all them that so wrathfully would 
have punished him, by the which miracle many a man was converted and 
was christened of S. Erasmus. Then appeared to him again the angel of God 
and said: O Erasmus, God ‘s champion, thou shalt go again into Campania, 
and there shalt thou suffer passing great pain, and God commandeth thee to 
convert there much people, and what thing thou desirest of him to thy soul’s 
health, it shall be granted. Then kneeled S. Erasmus meekly down and said: 
O Almighty God, Father of heaven, thy will be fulfilled in me. Then went 
he again gladly into the land of Campania and there preached he again the 
word of God, and converted many folk to the christian faith. Then then this 
emperor Maximian did do take this holy man, and let him be brought before 
him, and he commanded him to be led to the false gods, and he should 


worship them. And when this holy man came before the false gods, then 
might they no longer stand, but fell down and brake all in pieces, and 
consumed into ashes or dust. And when this came to the knowledge of the 
emperor then was he sore aggrieved, and then he ordained a tun to be cast 
full of iron nails, and did this holy man to be put therein naked, and closed 
it fast, and let it fall down from a high hill. And then came the angel of God 
and comforted this holy man and holp him out of the tun and made him 
whole, and said to him: O Erasmus the very chosen servant of God, cease 
not, but go and preach again, and take heed of no pain. Which 
commandment he meekly obeyed. Then the emperor did do take him again, 
and commanded his teeth to be plucked out of his head with iron pincers. 
And after that they bound him to a pillar and carded his skin with iron 
cards, and then they roasted him upon a gridiron, and as he lay he spake to 
the tormentors merrily: I lie here better than I am worthy, for I lie upon a 
bed well strewed with sweet roses, and I see the light everlasting, the Son of 
God, sitting on the right hand of his Father. Then spake the cruel emperor. 
As this is a very tarrier of time, and he mocketh us and our gods, he 
deserveth to be brought to the most cruel death that we can for him imagine. 
Then took they this holy man and did put him in a deep pit that was full of 
stench. And then this fell and cruel emperor took counsel what martyrdom 
and pain that they might do to this holy man to bring him to death. Then 
found they in their minds that they vvould bring this holy man to death 
though they should martyr and pain him a year long, and so they did before 
and after every Sunday, with new pain the heaviest and sharpest that they 
could for him imagine. When the emperor had thus taken his shrewd 
counsel, then took they this holy Erasmus out of that stinking pit, and did 
smite sharp nails of iron in his fingers, and after, they put out his eyes of his 
head with their fingers, and after that they laid this holy bishop upon the 
ground naked and stretched him with strong withes bound to horses about 
his blessed neck, arms, and legs, so that all his veins and sinews that he had 
in his body burst. Then let they him lie in the field that the beasts should eat 
him. Then came a voice from heaven, and said: O Erasmus lift up thine 
eyes, the crown of everlasting life is ready for thee. And with that he lift up 
his holy eyes unto heaven, and he saw the everlasting joy open, and said: O 
God, where hast thou been? blessed be thy name. Then was the holy man 
whole and sound, and an angel brought him a purple cloth from heaven, and 


commanded him that he should go again and preach the word of God, 
which he did more strongly than he did before. And when the emperor with 
his false council understood this, he waxed out of his wit for anger, and 
called with a loud voice like as he had been mad, and said: This is the devil, 
shall we not bring this caitiff to death? Then found he a counsel for to make 
a windlass, and that was upon the last Sunday of the year, and they laid this 
holy martyr under the windlass all naked upon a table, and cut him upon his 
belly, and wound out his guts or bowels out of his blessed body. But when 
this cruel emperor saw that they could not bring this holy man to death with 
all these pains and torments, they chained and bolted him hands and feet 
with great irons, and with great woodness cast him into a foul stinking pit, 
and let it be shut with great iron bolts, so that he would never more see him. 
Then appeared to him an angel of God with great clearness and said: O 
Erasmus stand up. And forthwith fell from him all his irons and bands, and 
he was brought into a town called Fremyana, and there he raised a child 
from death to life which was a gentleman’s child, the father hight 
Anastasius, by the which miracle many thousands of people were converted 
to the christian faith; in which town this holy man abode seven days, 
preaching the word of God and strengthened the people in the christian 
belief. And when the hour was come that this holy bishop and martyr of 
God should depart out of this world, then was preferred a Ioud voice 
perfectly, coming from heaven saying 0 Erasmus, my true servant, thou hast 
done me true service, wherefore come with me and go and enter into the 
bliss and joy of thy Lord, and I promise thee and all people that think upon 
thy great pain and call upon thy holy name, and thee sue and worship every 
Sunday, what that they ask of me in thy name for the weal of their souls, I 
shall grant it. Now come, my true and chosen friend, be glad and comforted 
with mine ascension. I will that thou arise with me and come sit upon the 
right hand of my Father. Then was this holy man right glad and joyful, and 
he cast his eyes upward to heaven, with lifting up his hands, and there he 
saw, a Clear shining crown come from heaven upon his blessed head. Then 
gave he louing and thanking to Almighty God with bowing his head and 
kneeling, and both his hands upward to heaven, and meekly said: O Lord in 
thy hands yield I my spirit, and this Sunday receive my soul into thy peace 
and rest. And with saying these words he yielded up his ghost, which was 
seen with many men s eyes, shining clearer than the sun, and how that he 


was received of the holy angels, and was led through the height of heaven 
into the uppermost plan of heaven: there he standeth with God, with all the 
holy company, and is there a true helper to all them that call truly to S. 
Erasmus for ghostly health, which joy and ghostly health let us pray that he 
for us all of our Lord God may obtain. 


GLOSSARY 


adderbolt, n., a dragon-fly, also the bolt of a crossbow. 
adjousted, pp., Fr. ajouter, to add. aliened, pp., separated. ayenbar, n., redeemer. 
bourdon, n., a staff. 


can, v., to be able. cheer, n., the visage. colestaff, n., a pole for carrying a burden between two 
persons. con, v., to know. corbanam, n., an offering. 


dilation, n., delay. do make, did do make = cause to be made, 


engrassed, pp., Fr. engraisser, to fatten or enrich. enseigned, v., Fr. enseigner, to teach. eurous, 
adj., Ft. heureux, happy. 


flom, n., a river. frushed, v., Fr. fruisser, to crush or bruise. 

goliards, n., jesters or buffoons. guerished, v., Fr. guerir, to heal. 

impedimy, n., disease of the groin. 

jape, n., jest or scoff. jonkes of the sea, n,, juncus acutus, the great sea rush. jument. n. . a mare 
kalked, v., reckoned or calculated. 

leasings, n., lies. louings, n., praisings. Iowted, pp., bowed, used also for lurked. 


maleurte, n., Fr. malheur, unhappiness. mezny, n., company or retinue. more, adj., greater or elder. 
move, v., to be able. moyen, n., middle, mean. 


Nebuzar—adan, n. This name means literally in the Hebrew (2 Kings xxv. ) ‘chief of the slayers,’ 
which the English translators following the Vulgate understand as ‘slayers of men,’ and so 
interpret the name as ‘captain of the guard.’ But in the Septuagint, Nebuzar-adan is taken to be 
chief of the slayers of beasts, hence the title of ‘prince of the cooks.’ The French version, from 
which Caxton generally translates, reads ‘car il estoit prince des gueux,’ but here Caxton seems to 
have turned to the original, where Voragine, strange to say, follows the Latin version of the 
Septuagint, and writes ‘ princeps cocorum.’ 


palpation, n., touching. plaies, n., wounds. primetime or printemps, n., spring, prince of the cooks- 
See Nebuzar-adan. propice, adj., favourable. pulment, n., pottage. 


quatretemps, n., Ember days. 
rather, adv., earlier. rechaet, n., in exchange for, in place of. renommee. n. . renown. 


sieges, n., seats or thrones. sithes, n., times. solder. n. . an upper chamber. sparteled, pp., scattered. 
spelunke, n., a cave or tomb. stacten, n., myrrh. storax, n., incense. styed, v., rose up, ascended. 
sweven, n., a dream. synechdoche, n., bringing together. 


terebinth, n., turpentine. tigurye, n., a small house. tourbe, n., a crowd. tree treen, n., wood. 
trewage, n., tribute. turmes, n., troops, companies. 


unnethe, adv., hardly, scarcely. utas, n., octave. 
veer, n., spring-tide. 
2 


achate, n., purchase adjousted, pp., Fr. ajouter, added. argenter, n.,a money changer. aspre, adj., Fr. 
apre, cruel. awaits, n., snares. 


bained, pp., Fr. baigner, bathed. 


belues, n., whales, or sea monsters. blessure, n. (Fr.), a wound. blyven, pp. of ‘beleave,’ remained. 
broches, n, pointed rods. bubals, n., wild oxen. bynomen, pp. of ‘benim,’ to take away. 


caricares, n,, figs. cautelously, adv., craftily. chevisshed, v., achieved his purpose. chore (for 
‘cor’), n., a Hebrew measure of about eight bushels. coarted, pp., constrained or coerced. coles, n., 
cabbages colestaff, n., a pole for carrying a burden between two persons. conveying, pr. p., 
guidance. 


deduit, n. (Fr.), pleasure, comfort demene, v., exhibit did do make = caused to be made dilection, 
n, love. dime, n., a tithe. direption, n., pillage. disperipled, pp., scattered. 


empesh, v., Fr. empecher, to hinder. 
fardel. n. . a burden. 


habergeon, n., coat of scale armour. hallows, n., saints or chosen people. havoir, n., worldly goods. 
houseled, v., administered the eucharist. 


impetre, v., beseech. 
japes, n., jests or scoffs. 
kele, v., cool. 


maleurte, n., misery. mechant, adj. (Fr.), wicked. meiny, n., company or retinue. muyes, n., Fr. 
muids, measures of about five quarters. 


Octroy, V. (Fr.), to bestow. ongles, n. (Fr.), claws. ouches, n., jewels. 


phitoness, n., witch. piscine, n., a pool. pois, n., weight. prestly, adv., quickly. prise, n., capture 
quarfox, n., four meeting ways. 
releved, v., Fr. relever, to raise up. righter, n., executioner. routed, v,, snored. 


sacre, V., Fr. sacrer, to consecrate. siffled, v., Fr. siffler, whistled. sikerness, n., surety. smaragdos, 
n., emeralds, spere, v., inquire or search. spincops, n., spiders. squames, n., scales. stagne, n., Fr. 
etang, lake. sweven. n., a dream. 


toller, tollener, n., tax-farmer. 
unguentaries, n., makers of perfumes. unnethe, adv., scarcely. urchin, n., a hedgehog. 
wood, woodness, n., mad, madness. 
3 

achauffed, pp., angry. 

ampul, n., a vessel for holy oil. 
ancelles, n., handmaids. 

appertly, adv., openly. 

asprely, adv., extremely. 

avaled, v., descended. 

avoir, n., goods. 

await, n., a snare. 

axes, n., ague. 

barat, n., treachery. 

besoins, n. (Fr ), needs. 

bourdon, n., a staff. 

brochets, n., spikes. 

bubale, n., a wild ox. 

bucale, n., shambles. 

burette, n., cruse or bottle for oil. 


bydwong, v., to refrain or keep strictly. 


cellarer, n., steward. 

champaine, n., campagna. 

cherety, n., affection. 

clarte, adj., glory. 

con, v., to be able. 

deal, v., to divide. 

deduit, n., pleasure. 

did do make=caused to made. 

doubt, v., to fear. 

eme, n., uncle. 

empesh, v., Fr. empecher, to hinder. 
engine, n., wit. 

enseigned, v., Fr. enseigner, taught. 
faits, n., doings. 

flom, n., river. 

fournil, n., limekiln. 

frushed, pp., bruised; Fr. froisser, to crush 
gree, n., goodwill. 

guerished, pp., Fr. guerir, healed. 
heled, v., concealed. 

honeysuckle, n., a rendering of locusta as the name of a plant. 
hosteler, n., one who received guests. 
impetre, v., to beseech. 

japed, v., mocked. 

jowes, n., Fr. joues. cheeks. 


lessed, pp., diminished. 


mat, adj., worn out. 

mechant, adj., Fr. mechant, wicked. 
more, adj., elder. 

moyen, n., mediator. 

muddes, n., Fr. muids, a measure of about five quarters. 
occision, n., slaughter. 

orage n. (Fr.), a storm. 

parements, n., adornments. 
quarrels, n., crossbow bolts. 

ratted, pp., torn. 

raught, v., reached. 

renomee, n., renown. 

repeased, v., reassured. 

sacred, v., consecrated. 

siewed, v., followed. 

soler, n., an upper chamber. 

styed, v., ascended. 

tatche, n., Fr. tache, a stain. 
tigurion, n., a cottage, used also for a shrine or chapel. 
transumeth, v., converteth. 
unnethe, adv., scarcely. 

wood. add., mad. 
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addressed, v. n,, stood erect. 
adjousted, v., Fr. ajouter, added. 


allegeance, n., alleviation. 


ampul, n., a vessel for holy oil. 

araign, n., a cobweb, vitriol may be meant. 
aspre, adj., rude or uncouth. 

attisement, n., instigation. 

avale, v., run down. 

axes, n, agues. 

celyer, n., refuge or hiding place. 

cene, n., council. 

chauffed, v., Fr. chauffer, warmed or comforted. 
conjured, v., Fr. conjurer, exorcised. 

dalve, v., buried. 

defended, pp., forbidden. 

detrenched, p. a., O. Fr. destrancher, hewed in pieces. did do make=caused to be made. 
disperpled, pp., scattered. droiture, n. (Fr.), integrity. 
eculee, n., the rack. 

empeshed, v., Fr. empeche, hindered. 

engine, n., imagination. 

enseigned, v., Fr. enseigner, instructed. 

entailed, pp., Fr. entailler, engraved. 
esbatements, n. (Fr.), pageants. 

esprised, pp., Fr. epris, smitten. 

facound, adj., eloquent. 

froten, pp, Fr. frotter, rubbed. 

governor, n., helm or rudder. 

gree, n., favour. 


jument, n., a mare. 


Iapacium, n., sorrel. 

largo, n., treasure. 

aurier, n., laurel. 

Iepe, n., a basket. 

letted, v., attacked injured. 

louings, n., pres. part., thanksgivings. 
more, adj., bigger. mow, v., to be able. 
occision, n., slaughter. orphelins, n. (Fr.), orphans. 
pelletre, n,, pyrethrum officinarum, or pellitory of Spain. 
porret, n., a leek. 

prelation, n., preference. 

prest, adj., prepared. 

radour, adj., violence. 

recluage, n., hermitage. 

releved, v., Fr., relever, set upright. 
rese, n., disturbance. 

sacred, v., consecrated. 

smaragdos, n., emeralds or jewels. 
soler, n., an upper chamber. 

sourde, v., spring up. 

styed, v., ascended. 

sndary, n., a napkin. 

sumpters, n., pack-horses or mules. 
tatche, Fr. tache, stain. 

turbes or tourbes, n., crowds. 


turmes. n., assemblies. 


unheled, n., laid bare. 

unnethe, adv., scarcely. 

veer, n., spring. 

wood, ady., mad. 
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achaufed, pp., kindled. 

adjousting, pr. p.,Fr. ajouter, adding. 
alleged, v., Fr. alleger, mitigated. 
ampulles, n., flasks or phials. 
anenst, adv., in the sight of. 
artillour, n., engineer, 

avoid, v., to destroy. 

bain, n., (Fr.) a bath. 

blechures, n., Fr. blessures, wounds. 
boystous, adj., strong. 

brede, n., the size, 

canticis, n., the Song of Solomon. 
capax, adj., able to meet or withstand. 
celyer, n., cupboard or store place. 
chasse, n., box or shrine. 

clock, n., Fr, cloche, bell, 
complained, v., pitied. 

con, v., be able to. 

conjured, v., exorcised. 

courage, n., mind. 


defended, v., forbade. 


do make, did do make =caused to be made. 
eculee, n., the rack. 

empeshment, n., Fr. empéechement, hindrance. 
enseign, v., Fr. enseigner, to teach. 

feria, n., day of the week. 

gins, n., snares. 

holm, n., elm tree. 

japes, n., gibes. 

juments, n., mares. 

kittled, v., tickled, excited. 

leasings, n., Ties. 

lettrure, n., learning. 

leye, v., stain or pollute. 

malerous, adj., Fr. malheureux, evil disposed. 
meiny. n. . retinue. 

noot, v., know not. 

porret, n., leek. 

quarel, n., arrow. 

rather, adj., former. 

refrigery, n., refreshment. 

renoinee, n., renown. 

rogneth, v. . to eat away. 

sacred, pp., consecrated. 

sort, v., adapt or place. 

sourd, v., issue, spring. 


terrien, adj., earthly, 


thau, n., the Greek t , a headless cross. 
truffes, n., flouts. 

utas, n., octave. 

wood, adj., mad. 
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adaunt, v. tr., to subdue or tame. 
alleged, pp., Fr. alleger,. comforted or eased. 
among, adv., now and again. 

ancille, n. (Fr. ), a handmaid. 

anker, n., an anchorite or hermit. 
bleveth, n. v., remaineth. 

bobance, n., ostentatiom. 

brochets. n. . spikes. 

celyers, n., secret abodes. 

cenacle, n., guest room. 
cene-thursday, comp. n., maundy Thursday. 
couthe, v. (kythen) gave. 

culex. n. . a gnat. 

defended, v., forbade. 

did do make=caused to be made. 
dizaines, n., divisions of ten each. 
entremeted, v., dealt with 

escroceles, n., scrofula. 

eurous, adj. Fr. heureux, happy. 
facound, adj., fluent. 


feretre, n., a shrine. 


governail, n., Fr.gouvernail tame. a rudder. 
grewe, n., greek. 

grinnes n. snares or traps. 

guerished, pp., Fr. guerir, healed. 

havoir, n., property or goods. 

hele, v., to hide. 

impetre, v., beseech. 

karols, n., ring dances accompanied by song. 
lavas, n., lavishness or freedom. 

leasings, n., lies. 

louting, pr. p., bowing, here used for lurking. 
make, n., mate or companion. 

maleurty, n., Fr. malheur, unhappiness. 

mat, adj., sad. 

mathesis, n., mathematical science. 

meiny, n., retinue. 

mesels, n., lepers. 

mortuary, n., an ecclesiastical heriot or death-fee. 
moyenne, adj., medium. 

pens, n., wings. 

rechauf, n. tr., kindle spiritually. 

reliefs, n., (Fr.), fragments of broken meat. 
rought, v., i., heeded. 

rume, v., to ease (?). 

sacre, V., consecrate. 


sadder, adj., firmer. 


simulachres, n., Fr. simulacare, images. 
suffrance, n., help. 

taillage, n., toll or impost. 

to-frushed. adj., much bruised. 

trental, n., a series of thirty masses for the dead. 
truandise, n., imposture. 

undern, n., from sunrise to noon. 
unnethe, adj., scarcely. 

unpurveyed, adv., unawares. 

warned, v., refused. 

windowed, p.p., pierced or fretted. 
wood, adj., mad. 
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adjusted (Fr.ajorter), added. 

among, adv., meanwhile. 

ancille, n., handmaid. 

ankers, n., anchorites. 

avaled, v. intr., went down. 

axes, N., agues. 

benewrely, adv. (Fr. bienheureux), happily. 
benewred, adj., blessed. 

cene, n., council. 

centime, n., tenth. 

chartre, n., dungeon. 

cheer, n., face. 


coles, n., cabbages. 


crisp, adj., curly. 

cruel, adj., stern. 

detrenched. pp. hewed in pieces. 
detty, adj., due. 

empesh (Fr.empécher), hinder. 
encheson, n., for cause of. 
fait, n. business. 

faitour n., malefactor. 

fardel n., burden. 

ferial, adj., ordinary. 

festue, n., a straw. 

fet, v. fetched. 

fiables n., the faithful. 

flom, n., river. 

foison, n., plenty. 

fraitour, n., refectory. 
frounced, adj., wrinkled. 
grabat, n., a gridiron. 

grip, n., a vulture. 

guerished, (Fr. guérir), healed. 
impetred, v. tr., besought. 
indigne (Fr. ), unworthy. 
japing, prep., mocking. 
louing, prep., praising. 

mat, adj., exhausted. 


meiny, n., retinue. 


meschant (Fr. ), wicked. 

mesel, n., a leper. 

moyenant (Fr. ), by means of. 

mowe, v., to be able. 

mystery, Fr. metierr, work or business. 
notorily, adv., openly. 

paddocks, n., toads. 

parement, n., garment. 

piscine, n., a pool. 

plein (Fr.), full. 

rassassied, ppl, (Fr. rassassier), satisfied. 
releved, v. tr., built or set up. 
renomee, renown. 

sacred, v. tr., consecrated. 

Salue or salut, n. (Fr.), health or prosperity. 
sautes, n., assaults. 

scorpions, n., whips with iron. 

slimed, pp., pricked. 

slops, n., loose breeches. 

sudary, n., a winding-sheet. 

tachc (Fr.), a stain. 

unnethe, adv., scarcely. 

whelk, n., a pimple. 


wood, adj., mad. 


INDEX OF SAINTS, PATRIARCHS, 
FESTIVALS OF THE CHURCH 
AND SOME OTHER MATTERS 


Be it noted that the * placed against a name indicates that it is not found in 
the French Legend which served as the basis of Caxton’s work, but was 
added by him from the Legends, in Latin and in English, which he mentions 
in his preface, but which have not been so far identified. 


ABDON. July 30 

Abraham, Patriarch 
Achilleus. May 12 

Adam 

Adrian, September 8 

Advent 

Agatha. February 5 

Agathon. December 7 
Agnes. January 21 

*Alban. June 22 

Albine. March 1 

Aldegonde. January 30 
*Aldhelm. May 25 

Alexis, July 17 

All Hallows. November1 

All Souls. November 2 
*Alphage. April 19 

Amande. February 6 
Ambrose. April 4 
*Amphiabel. June 22 
Anastasia. December 25 
Andrew. November 30 
Anthony. January 17 
Annunciation of our Lady. March 25 
Appollinaris. July 23 

Arnold = Arnulph. August 15 
Arsenius, July 19 

Articles of the Faith 
Ascension of our Lord 
Assumption of our Lady. Aug. 15 


Austin of Hippo. August 28 
*Austin, Apostle of England, May 26 
Barbara. December 4 

Balaam and, Josaphat. November 19 
Barnabas. June 11 

Bartholomew. August 24 

Basil. June 14 

Beatrice. July 29 

*Bede. May 26 or 27 

Benet = Benedict. March 21 
Bernard, August 20 

Blase. February 3 

*Brandon. May 16 

Brice. November 13 

Calixtus. October 14 

Cecilia. November 22 

Celsus. July 28 

Christine. July 24 

Christopher. July 25 

Circumcision. January 1 

Ciriacus. August 8 

Clare. August 12 

Clement. November 23 
Commandments 

Concepton of our Lady 

Cornelius. September 14 

Corpus Christi 

Cosmo. September 27 

Crisaunt = Crescentius. October 25 
*Crispin. October 25 

*Crispinian. October 25 

Crowned Martyrs. November 8 
*Cuthbert. March 20 

Cyprian. September 16 

Dantian. September 27 

Daria. October 25 

David 

Dedication of a Church 

Demetrien. October 8 

Denis. October 9 

Dominic. August 5 

Donatus. August 7 

*Dorothy. February 6 

*Dunstan, May 19 

*Edmund, King and Martyr. November 20 
*Edmund, Bishop. November 16 
*Edward, King and Martyr. Trans. June 20 
* Edward, King and Confessor, October 13 


Elizabeth. November 19 
Ember Days 

Epiphany. January 6 
*Erasmus. June 2 
*Erkenwolde. April 30 
Eufemia. September 16 
Eugenia. December 25 
Eusebius. August 1 

Eustace. November 2 

Eutrope of Xaintes. April 30 
*Exaltation of the Cross. September 14 
Fabian, January 20 

Faustin. July 29 

Felician. June 9 

Felix, Pope. July 29 

Felix, said Inpicis. January 14 
Felix, Priest. August 30 
Fiacre. August 30 

Firmin, Invention of. January 14 
Forsey, January 16 

Francis, October 4 

Fulcian. December 11 

Gatus. April 22 

Genevieve. January 3 
Gentian. December 11 
George. April 23 

Germain of Auxerre. July 31 
Gervase. June 19 

Gests of the Lombards 

Giles. September 1 

*Gordian. May 10 

Gorgone. September 9 
Gregory. March 12 
Grysogone. November 24 
Hilary. January 13 
Hippolitus. August 13 
*Hugh. November 17 
Ignatius. February 1 
Innocents. December 28 
Invention of the Cross. May 3 
Isaac 

Ives of Brittany. May 19 
Jacinctus. September 11 
Jacob 

James the More. July 25 
James the Less. May 1 

James the Martyr. November 27 
Jerome. September 30 


Job 

John the Baptist. June 24 

John the Baptist, Decollation of. August 29 
John the Evangelist. December 27 
John Port Latin. May 6 

John Chrysostom. January 27 (transl of September 18) 
John the Almoner. January 23 
John the Abbot. February 28 
John and Paul. June 26 

Josaphat. November 19 

Joseph 

Joshua 

Jude. October 28 

Judith 

Julian the Bishop. January 27 
Juliana the Virgin. February 16 
*Juliet, or Julitte. June 16 

Justin. April 13 

Justina, September 

Katherine. November 25 
*Kenelm. July 17 

Lambert. September 17 

Landry. June 10 

Lawrence. August 10 

Leo. June 28 

Leonard. November 6 

Litanies 

Logier = Leodegarius. October 2 
Longinus. March 15 

Louis, Bishop. August 19 

Louis, King of France. August 25 
Lowe or Lupe. September 1 
Loye of Noyon = Eligius. December 1 
Lucy. December 13 

Luke. October 18 

Macarius. January 2 

Maccabees. August 1 
Mammertin. March 30 

Marcel. January 16 

Marcelin, Pope. April 26 
Marcellinus and Peter. June 3 
Marcial. June 30 

*Margaret. July 20 

Margaret alias Pelagien 

*Marine. June 18 

Mark. April 25 

Martha. July 29 

Martin. November 11 


Mary, the Blessed Virgin. See Assumption, Conception, Nativity, Purification. 
Mary of Egypt. April 2 

Mary Magdalen. July 22 

Mass, History of the 

Matthew. September 21 

Matthias. February 24 

Maturin. November 9 

Maur. January 25 

Maurice. September 22 

Mellonin = Melanius of Rouen. October 22 
Michael. September 29 

Modestus. June 15 

Morant. May 5 

Moses 

Moses the Abbot. February 7 
Nativity of our Lady. September 8 
Nativity of our Lord. December 25 
Nazarien. July 28 

Nereus. May 12 

Nicasius Of Rheims. December 14 
Nicholas. December 6 

Noah 

Pancrace. May 12 

Passion of our Lord 

Pastor, January 12 

Patrick. March 17 

Paul the Apostle. June 30 

Paul, Conversion of. January 25 
Paul the Hermit. January 10 
Pauline, or Paula. January 29 
Pelagien, Pope. August 27 
Pelagienne. October 19 

Pentecost 

Pernelle = Petronilla. May 31 
Peter the Deacon. June 2 

Peter of Milan. April 29 

Peter the Apostle. June 29 

Peter the Apostle ad Vincula. August 1 
Peter the Apostle in Cathedra. February 22 
Philip the Apostle. May 1 
Polycarp. January 26 

Praxede. July 21 

Prime. June 9 

Prothase. June 19 

Prothurs. September 11 
Purification of our Lady 
Quadragesima 

Quinquagesima 


Quintin. October 31 

Quiriacus. May 4 

*Quirine. June 16 

Rehoboam 

Remigius. January 13 

Remigius, translation of. October 1 
Resurrection of our Lord. March 27 
*Rigobert. January 8 

Rock. August 16 

Sabina. See Savine. 

Saturnine. November 29 

Saul 

Savien, or Savinien. August 29 
Savina. August 29 

Sebastian. January 20 

Seconde. March 31 

Sennen. July 30 

Septuagesima 

Seven Brethren. July 10 

Seven Sleepers. July 27 
Sexagesima 

Silvester. December 31 

Simeon. February 4 

Simon the Apostle. October 28 
Simphorien. August 22 

Simplicien. July 29 

Sixtus the Pope. August 6 
Solomon 

Stephen, December 26 

*Stephen, Invention of. August 3 
*Stephen the Pope. August 2 
*Swithin. July 2 (translation August 15) 
Thaisis. October 8 

Theodora. July 17 

*Theodore. November 9 

Thomas Aquinas. March 7 
Thomas of Canterbury. December 29 
*Thomas, Translation of. July 7 
Thomas the Apostle. December 21 
Timothy and Appolinaris. August 23 
Tobit 

Turian. July 13 

Urban. May 25 

Ursula. October 21 

Valentine. February 14 

Vedaste. February 6 

Victor and Corona. May 14 
Victorice. December 11 


Vitus. June 15 

Whitsuntide. See Pentecost. 

William of Paris and Bourges. January 10 
*Winifred. November 3 
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PLOTS INDEX OF SAINTS 


MAIN NDEX 

INDEX 
Advent 
All-Saints 
All-Souls 
Ash Wednesday 
Blessed Herman Joseph of Steinfeld 
Blessed John De Britto, Martyr 
Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque 
Blessed Peter Claver 
Blessed Peter Favre 
Corpus Christi 
Easter Sunday 
Eighteen Martyrs of Saragossa, and St. Encratis, Or Engratia, Virgin, Martyr 
Good Friday 


Holy Saturday 





Maundy Thursday 

Our Blessed Lord Appears to St. Clare 
Palm Sunday 

Ss. Abraham And Mary 


Ss. Adrian And Eubulus, Martyrs 


Ss. Cosmas And Damian, Martyrs 








Ss. Crispin And Crispinian, Martyrs 


Ss. Cyprian And Justina, Martyrs 


Ss. Donatian And Rogatian, Martyrs 





Ss. Eustachius And Companions, Martyrs 





Ss. Faustinus And Jovita, Martyrs 
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Ss. John And Paul, Martyrs 


Ss. Jonas, Barachisius, And Their Companions, Martyrs 





Ss. Julian And Basilissa, Martyrs 





Ss. Marcus And Marcellianus, Martyrs 





Ss. Nazarius And Celsus, Martyrs 


Ss. Peter And Dionysia 





dTh 





Ss. Pothinus, Bishop, Sanctus, Attalus, B e Other Martyrs of Lyons 








Ss. Primus And Felicianus, Martyrs 








Ss. Romanus And Lupicinus, Abbots 
Ss. Simon And Jude 


Ss. Tiburtius And Susanna, Martyrs 








Ss. Victorian And Others, Martyrs 


Ss. Vitus, Crescentia, And Modestus, Martyrs 








St Thomas Aquinas 

St. Aelred, Abbot 

St. Agatha, Virgin, Martyr 
St. Agnes, Virgin, Martyr 


St. Albinus, Bishop 





St. Alexius 


St. Aloysius Gonzaga 





St. Alphonsus Liguori 





t. Anicetus, Pope, Martyr 
St. Anne 


St. Anselm, Archbishop 





St. Antoninus, Bishop 





St. Antony of Padua 
St. Antony, Patriarch of Monks 


St. Apollinaris, Bishop And Martyr 


St. Apollinaris, The Apologist, 





St. Apollonia And The Martyrs of Alexandri: 





St. Apollonius, Martyr 








St. Athanasius, Bishop 





St. Augustine of Hij 





ppo 


St. Augustine, Apostle of England 





St. Bademus, Martyr 


St. Barbatus, Bishop 





St. Barnabas, Apostle 





St. Bartholomew, Apostle 
St. Basil The Great 


St. Bathildes, Qu eel 


St. Benedict Joseph Labre 





St. Benedict, Abbot 





St. Benjamin, Deacon, Martyr 








St. Bernard 
St. Bernardine of Siena 
St. Bertha, Widow, Abbess 


St. Bertille, Abbess 





St. Bibiana, Virgin, Martyr 








St. Blase, Bishop And Martyr 


St. Bonaventure 





St. Boniface, Bishop, Martyr 


St. Bridget of Sweden 





St. Bridgid, Abbess, And Patroness of Ireland 








St. Bruno 
St. Cajetan 


St. Callistus, Pope, Martyr 





St. Canutus, King, Martyr 


St. Casimir, King 





St. Catharine of Sweden, Virgin 
St. Catherine of Genoa 
St. Catherine of Ricci 


St. Catherine of Siena 


St. Charles Borromeo 





St. Clare, Abbess 








St. Claude, Archbishop 
St. Clement of Rome 
St. Clotilda, Queen 

St. Cloud, Confessor 
St. Colette, Virgin 


St. Cunegundes, Empress 











St. Cyprian, Bishop, Martyr 








St. Cyril of Alexandria 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
St. Cyril, Martyr 


St. Damasus, Pope 





St. David, Bishop 





St. Delphinus, Bishop—Ss. Thrasilla And Emiliana, Virgins 





St. Dominic 


St. Dorothy, Virgin, Martyr 





St. Edmund of Canterbury 


St. Edward The Confessor 


St. Eleutherius, Abbot 





St. Eligius 


St. Elizabeth of Hungary 





St. Ephrem, Deacon 








St. Epiphanius, Archbishop 





St. Etheldreda, Abbess 








St. Eucherius, Bishop 





St. Eugenius. Bishop 





St 





Eulalia, Virgin, Martyr 


St. Eulogius, Martyr 





St. Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria 


St. Euphrasia, Virgin 





St. Eusebius, Bishop 





St. Eusebius, Priest 


St. Evaristus, Pope And Martyr 
St. Felix I, Pope And Martyr 


St. Felix of Valois 





St. Fiaker, Anchorite 
St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen 
St. Finbarr, Bishop 





St. Flavian, Bishop, Martyr 








St. Frances of Rome 


St. Francis Borgia 


St. Francis Caracciolo 
St. Francis of Assisi 


St. Francis of Paula 





St. Francis Xavier 


St. Frumentius, Bishop 





St. Fulgentius, Bishop 





St. Gal, Bishop 





St. Gall, Abbot 





St. Gatian, Bishop 
St. Genevieve, Virgin 


St. George, Martyr 





St. Gerard, Abbot 





St. Germanus, Bishop 





St. Germanus, Bishop 





St. Gertrude, Abbess 


St. Giles, Abbot 








St. Goar, Priest 





St. Gontran, King 


St. Gregory Nazianzen 





St. Gregory Thaumaturgus 








St. Gregory The Great 
St. Gregory Vii 
St. Gregory, Bishop 


St. Guy, of Anderlecht 





St. Hegesippus, A Primitive Father 





St. Helena, Empress. St. Agapetus, Martyr 


St. Heliodorus, Bishop 





St. Hermenegild, Martyr 





St. Hilarion, Abbot 
St. Hilary of Poitiers 
St. Honoratus, Archbishop 


St. Hospitius, Recluse 





St. Hubert, Bishop 





St. Hugh, Abbot of Cluni 


St. Hugh, Bishop 





St. Hyacinth 
St. Ignatius of Loyola 


St. Ignatius, Bishop, Martyr 





St. Ischyrion, Martyr 
St. Isidore, Archbishop 
St. James of La Marca of Ancona 


St. James, Apostle 


St. James, Bishop 





St. Jane, of Valois 





St. Januarius, Martyr 





St. Jerome Emiliani 


St. Jerome, Doctor 





St. John Baptist De Rossi 


St. John Before The Latin Gate 


St. John Cantius 





St. John Francis Regis 


St. John Gualbert 





St. John of Egypt 


St. John of God 
St. John of Matha 


St. John of St. Facundus 





St. John The Baptist 


St. John The Silent 


St. John, Evangelist 








St. Joseph Calasanctius 


St. Joseph, Spouse of The Blessed Virgin And Patron of The Universal Church 





St. Julia, Virgin And Martyr 








St. Juliana Falconieri 





St. Ladislas, King 





St. Lambert, Bishop, Martyr 
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St. Laurence Giustiniani 


St. Laurence O’ Tool, Archbishop of Dublin 
St. Laurence of Brindisi 


St. Leander, Bishop 





St. Leo The Great 





eocadia, Virgin, Martyr 
St. Leonard 
St. Leonides, Martyr 


St. Liberatus, Abbot, And Six Monks, Martyrs 





St. Louis Bertrand 


St. Louis, Bishop 





St. Louis, King 


St. Lucian, Martyr 









St. Ludger, Bishop 





St. Luke 
St. Macarius of Alexandria 


St. Magloire, Bishop 











St. Malachi, Bishop 
St. Mammertus, Archbishop 


St. Marcella, Widow 








St. Marcellinus, Bishop 
St. Marcellus, The Centurion, Martyr 


St. Margaret of Scotland 





St. Margaret, Virgin And Martyr 


St. Mark, Evangelist 


St. Mark, Pope 
St. Martha, Virgin 


St. Martin of Tours 





St. Martin, Pope 





St. Mary Magdalen 





St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi 
St. Mary of Egypt 


St. Matthew, Apostle 
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St. Matthias, Apostle 
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St. Maud, Queen 


(oma 





St. Maximus, Bishop 
St. Medard, Bishop 
St. Mesmin 


St. Michael, Archangel 





St. Monica 


St. Narcissus, Bishop 





St. Nemesion, Martyr 


loa 


St. Nicasius, Archbishop, And His Companions, Martyrs 








St. Nicholas of Bari 





St. Nicholas of Tolentino 
St. Norbert, Bishop 


St. Odo of Cluny 
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St. Olympias, Widow 





St. Omer, Bishop 





St. Onesimus, Disciple of St. Paul 





St. Oswald, Bishop 


St. Pachomius, Abbot 


St. Palladius, Bishop, Apostle of The Scots 





St. Pamphilus, Martyr 





aphnutius, Bishop 
St. Paschal Baylon 


St. Paternus, Bisho 





St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. 


St. Patrick, Bishop, Apostle of Ireland 








St. Paulinus of Nola 


St. Perpetuus, Bishop 








St. Peter Celestine 
St. Peter Damian 
St. Peter of Alcantara 


St. Peter of Alexandria, Bishop, Martyr 








St. Peter of Luxemburg 


St. Peter, Apostle 





St. Peter, Martyr 

St. Peter’s Chains 

St. Peter’s Chair At Antioch 
St. Peter’s Chair At Rome 


St. Petronilla, Virgin 


St. Philip Benizi 





St. Philip Neri 


St. Philip of Jesus, Martyr, Patron of The City of Mexico 









St. Philogonius, Bishop 
St. Pius V 


St. Placid, Martyr 





St. Polycarp, Bishop, Martyr 


St. Porphyry, Bisho 





St. Quintin, Martyr 
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St. Simeon Stylites 
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The Five Wounds of Our Lord 
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The Most Holy Crown of Thorns of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
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The Transfiguration of Our Lord 
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Approbations 


APPROBATION OF HIS HOLINESS POPE LEO XIII. 


American College, Via dell’ Umilita 
Rome, March 29, 1879. 


His Holiness was more than usually pleased with your “Pictorial Lives of 
The Saints.” He greatly admired both Binding and Illustrations, and 
requested me to express to you his satisfaction. He sends you a special 
blessing, hoping that you will ever continue in your good undertaking and 
that your work may be crowned with deserving success. Begging leave to 
join my own humble yet sincere congratulations, I have the honor to be, 
with great respect, 


Yours truly in Christ, 
L. E. HOSTLOT, Rector. 
RECENT APPROBATIONS 
Most Rev. Archbishop of St. Louis: 


St. Louis, March 8, 1887. 


Please accept my thanks for a copy of the Pictorial Lives of The Saints 
published by you. Wishing it an extensive circulation, I remain, 


Your obedient servant in Christ, 
X PETER RICHARD KENRICK. 


Most Rev. Archbishop of Philadelphia: 


Archbishop’s House, Philadelphia, March 9, 1887. 
... It gives me much pleasure to add my name to those of the many prelates 
who have recommended this excellent publication. You will please to send 
twelve copies of the work to my address, and oblige, 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 


X P. J. RYAN. 


Most Rev. Archbishop of Halifax: 


Halifax, N. S., March 9, 1887. 


... | should be pleased to see it widely read in my diocese. I hope it may 
have an extensive sale everywhere. 


Yours truly, 


X C. O'BRIEN. 


Most Rev. Archbishop of Ottawa: 


Archiepiscopal Residence, Ottawa, March 12, 1887. 
... This very interesting work cannot fail to do good to all who shall read it. 
I not only approve of it, but would beg every English-reading Catholic 
family of my diocese to buy a copy. 


Very truly yours, 


X J. THOMAS DUHAMEL. 


Most Rev. Archbishop of Port of Spain: 


Trinidad, West Indies, March 25, 1887. 


... This book commends itself by its condensed form, and its illustrations. 
... The book is evidently intended as a mere summary of the lives of the 
Saints, and as such it will no doubt be at once attractive and useful to the 


great bulk of the faithful who, for one reason or another, could not read or 
have access to the learned and excellent history of Dr. Butler. 


Your most obedient servant, 
X JOACHIM LOUIS. 

Most Rev. Archbishop of Toronto: 
St. John’s Grove, Toronto, Can., April 15, 1887. 


I am directed by His Grace the Archbishop of Toronto, to express the 
pleasure with which he has read the Pictorial Lives of The Saints published 
by your house, and to say that he regards it as a work which cannot fail to 
tend to the edification and instruction of the faithful. 


Yours sincerely, 
XJ. F. McBRIDE, Secretary. 

Right Rev. Bishop of Wilmington: 
Wilmington, Del., March 4, 1887. 


... [have not had time, and do not know when I will have, to give the book 
a careful reading, but the name of the Editor is a sufficient guarantee that 
the book is all it ought to be. I cordially hope that its issue will be, as it 
deserves, to the advantage of yourself and the Editor, as well as to the 
benefit of the faithful in general. 


Very faithfully your servant in Christ, 
X A. A. CURTIS. 
Right Rev. Bishop of Grie: 


Erie, March 5, 1887. 


Your Pictorial Lives of The Saints, to which you have asked my attention, 
has been already commended by me as desired. To that commendation I 
have nothing to add except that the great reduction you have made in the 
price of the book will now enable all to secure for private and family use 
one of the most edifying and instructive publications that have lately issued 
from the press. 


Very sincerely, 
X T. MULLEN. 
Right Rev. Bishop of Sherbrooke, Canada: 
Sherbrooke, March 5, 1887. 
... It will, I hope, find its way into every Catholic household. 
Very sincerely in Christ, 
X ANTOINE RACINE. 
Right Rev. Bishop of Grand Rapids: 
Episcopal Residence, Grand Rapids, March 8, 1887. 


... Whenever it gains admittance into a family it will do much good. No 
book is so well adapted for spiritual reading of people in the world as the 
Lives of the Saints. 


X HENRY JOSEPH RICHTER. 
Right Rev. Bishop of Green Bay: 
Green Bay, Wis., March 9, 1887. 


... You may add my name to those of the other Bishops. I would feel very 
happy if this excellent family-book would be found in every household of my 
diocese. 


Respectfully yours in Christ, 
X FRED. X. KATZER 

Right Rev. Bishop of Germanicopolis: 
St. Hyacinthe, March 10, 1887. 


His Lordship, Bishop of Germanicopolis, has highly appreciated your 
“envoi”, Pictorial Lives of The Saints, and wants me to assure you of his 
many thanks for this attention on your part. Monseigneur is always most 
grateful to you for sending your publications to him, and never fails to 
speak to his friends of your “courtoisie” and of his admiration for your 
works. In the most earnest way does he unite with the Venerable 
Archbishops and Bishops who have given their testimony of approbation to 
your recent publication, just received. Monseigneur renews his sincere 
wishes for the prosperity of your undertakings, and calls down on you all 
the blessings of Heaven, giving you cordially his own_ blessing. 
Monseigneur is not well; this is why he has to be deprived of the pleasure of 
thanking you himself. 


Respectfully, 
SISTER AIMEE DE MARIE, Séc étaire du P. S. 

Right Rev. Bishop of St. Hyacinth: 
St. Hyacinthe, 5 Mars, 1887. 


Je vous suis bien reconnaissant de |’envoi que vous avez bien voulu me 
faire d’un exemplaire du beau livre que vous veuez d’éditer sous le titre de 
“Pictorial Lives of The Saints.” Bien volontiers je joins mon approbation a 
celles déja nombreuses que vous avez recues des venérables Archévéques et 
évéques des Etats-Unis, et je fais de voeux bien sincéres pour que votre 
pieuse publication ait la plus large circulation possible. Veuillez in: croire, 
votre tout dévoué et bien obligé, serviteur, 


XL. Z., EV. DE S. HYACINTHE. 
Right Rev. Bishop of Davenport: 
Davenport, lowa, March 12, 1887. 


... IT most cheerfully recommend it as a work which should be in every 
Catholic Household. 


Very sincerely yours, 
X HENRY COSGROVE. 

Right Rev. Bishop of La Crosse: 
La Crosse, Wis., March 15, 1887. 


Your Pictorial Lives of The Saints is certainly a most valuable book for 
Catholic families; it furnishes the kind of reading much needed among the 
faithful. I heartily recommend it to the Catholics of my diocese. Parents 
buying this book will procure a treasure, which, by good use, will become a 
source of great blessing for themselves and their children. With many 
thanks. 


Yours truly, 
X KILIAN C. FLASCH. 

Right Rev. Bishop of Nesqally: 
Vancouver, W. T., March 16, 1887. 


I received your “Pictorial Lives of The Saints,” etc. As far as I have 
examined it I think it is a book needed in every Catholic family. The short 
sketch of the life of the Saints with a reflection on it cannot when read but 
leave some pious thoughts and cause some wholesome resolutions in the 
mind and heart of the attentive reader and listener. Besides it will make our 


Catholic, acquainted with the heroic deeds and virtues practised by them 
and will animate them in to imitation. 


Your devoted servant, 
X AEGIDIUS JUNGER. 

Right Rev. Bishop of Marquette: 
Marquette, Mich., March 18, 1887. 


The Pictorial Lives of The Saints is a valuable and desirable addition to the 
many and various editions on the same subject, for the edification of the 
faithful; and as such we recommend it to the Catholics of our diocese. 


Truly yours in Christ, 
X JOHN VERTIN. 

Right Rev. Vicar-Apostolic of Idaho: 
Boise City, March 19, 1887. 


... Having examined it, I must needs recommend it. I have no doubt that it 
will continue to prove a very edifying book. I will do all I can to circulate it 
in the Vicariate. 


Yours very sincerely in Christ, 
X A. J. GLORIEUX. 

Right Rev. Bishop of Charlottetown: 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, March 19, 1887. 


... It is a priceless treasure to Catholic families, and is remarkably well 
adapted to the religious instruction of children and the faithful at large. It 
familiarizes them with the lives, virtues, and heroic deeds of saints and 


martyrs. I, therefore, earnestly recommend it to the Catholics of Prince 
Edward Island, and would be glad to see a copy of it in every Catholic 
family of my diocese. 


X PETER McINTYRE. 
Right Rev. Bishop of Hamilton, Ont.: 
Hamilton, March 24, 1887. 


I beg to thank you for the illustrated copy of the Lives of The Saints. It is 
most instructive, suited to all ages, and beautifully illustrated. I desire to see 
a copy in every Catholic family, and shall do all in my power to have it 
widely circulated among my people. I am, gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 
X JAMES J. CARBERY. 

Right Rev. Bishop of Dubuque: 
Dubuque, March 25, 1887. 


... 1am much pleased with the work and shall with pleasure improve every 
opportunity afforded me of recommending it to the priests and people of 
this diocese. Please send me two copies. 


Yours very respectfully, 
X JOHN HENNESSY. 

Right Rev. Bishop of Nashville: 
Nashville, Tenn., March 28, 1887. 


... It is certainly a work which for its matter and form deserves, and will, I 
hope, attain a large circulation among our Catholic people. With best 
wishes, 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 
X J.C. RADEMACHER. 

Right Rev. Bishop of Roseau: 
Roseau, B. W. Indies, March 29, 1887. 


... It is certainly an excellent work, and one well suited for the minds of our 
youth and should be found in every Catholic home in order to counteract 
the evil, demoralizing effects of the cheap, irreligious and immoral 
productions which are constantly met with in these degenerate days. Here 
can be read of the heroic deeds of Saints of every age and clime, and after a 
short perusal each one may say as did St. Augustine: “Quod isti et istae cur 
non ego?” Wishing the work that success which it deserves, I remain, 
gentlemen, 


Yours truly, 
X M. NAUGHTEN. 
Right Rev. Vicar-Apostolic of British Guiana and Barbados: 


Georgetown, Demerara, April 1, 1887. 
... I fully endorse the many favorable recommendations that you have 
already received about the book. It will promote piety wherever it will be 
read. It is admirably suited for school-prizes being rich in binding and 
illustrations. 


Yours faithfully, 
X A. BUTLER, S.J. 
Right Rev. Vicar-Apostolic of Jamaica, M. J.: 


Kingston, Jamaica, May 2, 1887, 


I beg to thank you for the copy of the Pictorial Lives of The Saints. With 
the hope of spreading the book amongst our Catholics. I request you to send 
me 50 copies of the same. 


Your obedient servant, 


THOMAS PORTER, S.J. 


FORMER APPROBATIONS 


Most Rev. Wm. S. Cross, C.SS.R., D.D., formerly Bishop of Savannah: 


... Your new edition of Lives of The Saints has the merit of brevity— 
children do not like long stories. As far as my rapid glance over them 
permitted me to judge, they are also well written. I admire especially the 
engravings. For their fine Catholic tone and artistic merit they forcibly 
remind one of the splendid wood-cuts which ornament the rich Catholic 
literature of Germany. These engravings will render your book particularly 
attractive, and also instructive to the young, though I trust that many older 
ones may not deem it amiss to read the “Gospel put in practice,” as ascetics 
call the lives of the Saints. I pray that your new work may be read by many 
for the greater glory of God and the good of souls. 


Most Rev. J. B. Salpointe, D.D., 
formerly Vicar-Apostolic of Arizona: 


... I consider it as eminently calculated, by its compendious form, to be 
placed within the reach of many people, and to become a family book 
among the Catholics of our country. 


Rt. Rev. Chos. J. Grace, D.D., 
late Bishop of St. Paul: 


... In this age of materialism the spirit of piety is in danger of dying out, 
and there is hardly a more effective means to preserve it alive and active 
than in keeping before us the example of the lives and the holy maxims of 


the Saints. Your book is well calculated in all its features to attract readers, 
and in this lies its special merit and its claim to our _heartiest 
commendation. 


Right Rev. Mm. Gen. McClosken, D.D., 
Bishop of Louisville: 


By making them familiar with the lives of the a Martyrs and Confessors of 
the Church, this book seems admirably adapted to the religious instruction 
of children, and I would therefore earnestly recommend its introduction into 
every Catholic household. 


Right Rev. Mm. D’Sara, D.D., 
Bishop of Scranton: 


The Lives are short, practical, and give a sufficient outline of the pilgrimage 
and trials of the Saints on earth. I am sure it is a work that will do a great 
deal of good among the faithful at large, and the illustrations will make it 
particularly acceptable to Catholic youth. 


Right Rev. J. Mullen, D.D., 
Bishop of Erie: 


I highly approve of your Lives of The Saints, as many Catholics, unable to 
purchase the valuable but, to them, expensive work of Alban Butler will 
find in the book substantially all that that eminent writer has collected at so 
much labor and cost, and thus, at a comparatively small price, can secure all 
that is really worth knowing regarding the Saints of God. 


Right Rev. S. D. Byan, D.D., 
Bishop of Buffalo: 


We are much pleased with the book, and authorize you to use our name in 
approbation of it, hoping that the bright and attractive volume will entice 


the public, the young particularly, to read about, and then love and imitate, 
the Saints. 


Right Rev. Louis M. Fink, D.S.B., 
Bishop of Leavenworth: 


... It supplies a want long-felt by English-speaking Catholics, as it places 
within their reach a cheap and popular edition of the lives of the Saints. As 
nothing can conduce more to foster a spirit of piety among the faithful than 
this kind of reading, I trust it will receive a widespread circulation and 
become a household book in every Catholic family, and I will do what I can 
to encourage its circulation in my diocese. 


Right Rev. Jos. Divenger, D.D., 
Bishop of Fort Wayne: 


The Pictorial Lives of The Saints will prove to be a very edifying and 
desirable book in Catholic families. 


Right Rev. R. Gilmour, D.D., 
Bishop of Cleveland: 


I have carefully examined your Pictorial Lives of The Saints, and consider 
it excellent for family reading. Though not so full in history as Butler, it has 
yet sufficient for the ordinary reader, and is always full of edifying details. 
The illustrations add much to its value, particularly to the young, who are 
often induced to read when the eye is pleased. 


Right Rev. G. D. Madhams, D.D., 
Bishop of Ogdensburg: 


A more attractive work of the kind I have not seen; and I hope it will be 
read and circulated among the people. 


Right Rev. John J. Kain, D.D., 
Bishop of Wheeling: 


It is a work which will be welcomed by many devout persons who love to 
study the lives and heroic deeds of the Saints, but who have not time to 
peruse lengthy details. 


Right Rev. Rupert Seidenbush, D.S.B. D.D., 
Bishop of St. Cloud: 


These Lives of The Saints are short and to the point, and by their cheapness 
as well as shortness will enable poor people to buy them and read them, 
which will hardly be the case with the larger editions already published. I 
have no hesitation to say that they will do a great deal of good, and have my 
hearty recommendation. 


Right Rev. D. J. Spalding, D.D., 
Bishop of Peoria: 


The plan is good, the compilation well made, and you have published the 
book in admirable style. It will, I hope, find its way into every Catholic 
family in the land. 


Right Rev. Gugene, D’Connell, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Grass Valley: 


Whether you have rendered more service to religion by your Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ And His Holy Mother Mary; or by your beautiful 
Pictorial Lives of The Saints. I am unable to decide. Both volumes are so 
exquisite that both should be read by every Catholic Christian. I 
congratulate you, gentlemen, on having, by both these publications, made 
the study of Sacred History most interesting. Allow me, then, to annex my 


humble approbation to the array of illustrious names prefixed to your 
volume. 


THE MOVABLE FEASTS 
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Corpus Christi 


MOVABLE FEASTS are so called because they have no fixed place in the 
calendar: their celebration happening sooner or later, year by year, 
according as the feast of Easter itself occurs at a different period. The latter 
feast is always celebrated on the Sunday which accompanies or follows the 
first full moon after the spring equinox. As the movable feasts afford useful 
lessons, we ought to take them fully to heart. 


Advent 


THE time of Advent cannot exactly be considered festal, nor can it be 
classed among the movable feasts; and yet the first day of Advent is, in 
another sense, movable, inasmuch as it happens always on the fourth 
Sunday before Christmas—which festival itself falls on different days of the 
week. Advent means coming, and the four weeks whereof it consists 
represent the four thousand years which preceded the coming of the Son of 
God into this world. Formerly, Advent-time was observed by fasting, 
abstinence, and mortification, but not in a manner so rigorous as that of 
Lent. Notwithstanding the alleviations which the Church has thought well 
to introduce in the course of time, Advent has still remained a period of 
recollection and prayer. The true Christian ought to take advantage thereof, 
and by pious yearnings entreat for the coming of the Son of God into his 
heart by grace, and into the world at large by the spreading of the Gospel. 


REFLECTION: “All the days in which I am now in warfare I await until my 
change come. Thou shalt call me, and I will answer Thee.” 





Quinquagesima Sunday—The Forty Hours’ Devotion 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY is the third day preceding Ash Wednesday. 
That holy season is approaching when the Church denies herself her songs 
of joy in order the more forcibly to remind us, her children, that we are 
living in a. Babylon of spiritual danger, and to excite us to regain that 
genuine Christian spirit which every thing in the world around us is striving 
to undermine. If we are obliged to take part in the amusements of the few 
days before Lent, let it be with a heart deeply imbued with the maxims of 
the Gospel. But, as a substitute for frivolous amusements and dangerous 
pleasures, the Church offers a feast surpassing all earthly enjoyments, and a 
means whereby we can make some amends to God for the insults offered to 
His divine majesty. The Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world is 
exposed upon our altars. On this His throne of mercy He receives the 
homage of those who come to adore Him and acknowledge Him for their 
King; He accepts the repentance of those who come to tell Him how 
grieved they are at having followed any other Master; and He offers 
Himself again to His Eternal Father as a propitiation for those sinners who 
yet treat His favors with indifference. It was the pious Cardinal Gabriel 
Paleotti, Archbishop of Bologna, who, in the sixteenth century, first 
originated the admirable devotion of the Forty Hours. His object in this 
solemn exposition of the Most Blessed Sacrament was to offer to the Divine 
Majesty some compensation for the sins of man, and, at the very time when 
the world was busiest in deserving His anger, to appease it by the sight of 
His own Son, the Mediator between heaven and earth. Pope Benedict XIV. 
granted many indulgences to all the faithful of the Papal States who, during 
these days, should visit Our Lord in this mystery of His love, and should 
pray for the pardon of sinners. This favor, at first so restricted, afterward 
was extended by Pope Clement XIII. to the Universal Church. Thus the 
Forty Hours Devotion has spread throughout the whole world and become 
one of the most solemn expressions of Catholic piety. 


REFLECTION: Let us then go apart, for at least one short hour, from the 
dissipation of earthly enjoyments, and, kneeling in the presence of our 
Jesus, merit the grace to keep our hearts innocent and detached. 


Ash Wednesday 


MAN, drawn from the dust, must return to it, and all that he does 
meanwhile, with the exception of what good he may achieve, is but dust 
and vanity; the good alone survives. Such are the truths which the Church 
wishes to engrave in the memory, but still more in the hearts of her 
children, by the sprinkling of ashes on this first day of Lent. This custom 
dates from the first centuries of the Church, and was then observed, not 
toward all the faithful without distinction, but toward public sinners who 
had submitted themselves to canonical penance, to obtain thereby 
reconciliation with the Church and admission to a share in the Divine 
Eucharist. The bishop imposed on them the obligation of wearing the hair- 
shirt and penitent garb, placing ashes on their head, and then excluding 
them from the church until the day of Easter. Meanwhile, they had to 
remain humbly prostrate at the church-porch, imploring the prayers of those 
who, more happy than they, might assist at the divine mysteries within the 
sacred building. The custom of putting ashes on the head in token of 
penitence is even more ancient than Christianity; the Jews practised it, and 
the holy King David tells us that he had submitted to the observance. It may 
be said rather to date from the first ages of the world; for the holy man Job, 
long before even the time of Moses, followed the custom. Nothing is, in 
fact, more calculated to lead the sinner to enter into himself than the 
remembrance of his last end. Nothing is better fitted to beat down pride and 
put a check on futile projects and guilty purposes than the terrible and sad 
memento, “Remember that thou art but dust!” Empires, riches, honors, and 
dignities, resplendent palaces, triumphal cars, fair adornments, beauty, 
strength, and power, all crumble away, and their very possessor is but a 
ruin, and, ere a few days have sped, will have dwindled into dust. 





REFLECTION: Bear ever in mind, then, men and sinners, that “you are dust, 
and unto dust you shall return.” 


The Five Wounds of Our Lord 


YE that delight in decking your head with costly and superb adornments, 
who love to cumber your hands with gold and precious jewels, who revel in 
luxury and in soft garments, approach and see to what a condition Jesus 
Christ, your Captain and Saviour, is reduced. His head is crowned with 
thorns and streaming with blood, and every base indignity heaped thereon 
by ruffian executioners; His feet and hands are pierced by nails, His side 
gaping with a wide-open wound. Such are the mournful accents uttered by 
the Church on the first Friday of Lent, two days after she has strewed ashes 
on the heads of the faithful. “For you it is,” she exclaims, “that the Son of 
God, the Word made Flesh, has undergone these heart-rending affronts, 
with intent to expiate your evil-doings, and to teach you that the idol of 
your body, which you deck out with so much care and eager delight, 
deserves, on the contrary, naught but affliction and suffering. How can you, 
while wreathing yourselves with flowers, venture to tread in the footsteps of 
a Master who bears a thorny crown? And with what mind do you propose 
becoming the disciples of such a Master? That forehead, made lustrous with 
borrowed splendor, those limbs delicately clad and brilliantly adorned, will 
first become the food of the grave-worm, and afterward the prey of that fire 
that quencheth not, if you strive not to bend them down to that lowliness 
which is native to them, to the state of subjection for which they were 
created, and to the penitence they have merited by reason of sin.” 





REFLECTION: May the contemplation of the wounds of Our Saviour engrave 
deeply in our mind the maxim uttered by His own divine lips: “If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, take up his cross, and follow me.” 


The Most Precious Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ 


THE Church, inspired by the Holy Ghost, has established a special feast in 
honor of the Most Precious Blood of Our Lord. This saving Blood was first 
shed at the circumcision of the Divine Infant; it was next poured out in the 
bloody sweat of agony in the Garden of Olives; again it flowed under the 
cruel blows of the savage soldiery; then when the crown of thorns was 
pressed into His temples; and finally, when “one of the soldiers with a spear 
opened His side, and there came out blood and water.” St. Augustine, 
explaining these words of St. John, points out that the Evangelist does not 
use the words struck or wounded, but says distinctly, “one of the soldiers 
with a spear opened His side,” that we may understand thereby that the gate 
of life was opened, and from that sacred side issued all those sacraments of 
the Church, without which we can never hope to gain eternal life. This 
Precious Blood was symbolized by the victim of the old law; but while 
these latter sacrifices served only to purify the outer man, the blood of Jesus 
Christ, by virtue of its infinite efficacy, washed us free from all sin, 
provided we avail ourselves of the means established by our Divine Saviour 
in His Church for the application of its infinite merits. 





REFLECTION: Let us haste then to profit by the graces offered us. Let us wash 
away the stains of sin in the Sacrament of Penance, and nourish ourselves 
with the Most Blessed Body and Blood of the Holy Eucharist. Let us ever 
be attentive at Mass, where this adorable Blood mystically pours forth again 
upon the altar to plead our cause before the throne of divine justice. 





The Seven Dolors of The Blessed Virgin 


EVE, when placed by the hand of God in a garden of delights, received but 
one precept to be obeyed, so as to be forever happy—a precept easy of 
accomplishment, the non-observance whereof should needs be inexcusable, 
inasmuch as neither urgent want nor strong inclination led to its violation; 
there was conjoined, moreover, the assurance of death following inevitably 
upon the transgression of the precept. But the serpent, kindling with 
jealousy and hate, came to tempt her. She gazed on the forbidden fruit, 
gathered thereof, and carried it to her husband, and together they ate, 
incurring the fatal loss, and involving mankind in their downfall. Mary, 
preceded by the God made Man, went toiling with Him up the arid steep of 
Calvary, in order to accomplish the most heart-rending of all sacrifices. Eve 
had rebelled, Mary surrendered her will; Eve had yielded to the enticing 
voice of the Tempter; Mary heard the voice of the same demon of jealousy 
and hate, uttering by the mouth of the impious Jews blasphemies and 
maledictions, but she was not frightened from her purpose. Eve, in her 
disobedience, stretched forth her hand toward the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil; Mary, in her submission to the designs of God, stretches 
forth hers to the tree of the Cross. Eve had sacrificed to her caprice the 
spouse through whom she had received being; Mary assists at the sacrifice 
of the Son to whom she has given being. Eve was born of man without the 
agency of a mother; Mary gave birth to the man-God without the 
intervention of a spouse. Eve, after her disobedience, became the mother, in 
the order of nature, of a race accursed; Mary, through her submission, has 
become, in the order of grace, the mother of a race sanctified. 

These points of resemblance and contrast offer themselves spontaneously 
to the mind, provided we ponder somewhat over the remembrance 
celebrated by the Church on the Friday in Holy Week, under the title of the 
“Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin.” A mother’s heart can alone 
comprehend the agony of torture endured by this mother at the foot of the 


Cross whereon Her Son was immolated; we do not attempt to describe, nor 
are any mere human lips, indeed, able to express it. 


REFLECTION: Let us adore this divine and mysterious abyss of charity, in 
whose depth our salvation was worked out at the price of so much 
suffering; and let us bear in mind what we have cost that mother to whose 
guardianship we were made over, even from the sublime height of the cross. 


The Most Holy Crown of Thorns of Our Lord Jesus Christ 


THE Most Holy Crown of Thorns, consecrated by the head and the blood of 
our Divine Saviour, has always been looked upon as one of the most 
precious of relics. Having been carried to Constantinople, it was there 
carefully kept, during the reign of the French Emperors, up to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. At that time the Emperor, Baldwin II., was sorely 
pressed by the Saracens and Greeks, and considering Constantinople as no 
longer secure, he sent the precious relic to his cousin, St. Louis, who 
accepted it with delight. St. Louis, in requital, afterward voluntarily paid off 
a large sum which the emperor had borrowed from the Venetians. In 1239, 
the sacred treasure was carried in a sealed case, with great devotion, by holy 
men, to France. St. Louis, accompanied by many prelates and his entire 
court, met it five leagues beyond Sens. The pious king, with his brother, 
Robert of Artois, both barefooted, carried it into that city to the cathedral of 
St. Stephen, accompanied by a numerous procession. Two years after, it was 
taken to Paris, where it was received with great solemnity, and placed in the 
Holy Chapel which St. Louis built for its reception. Every year, on the 11th 
of August, the transfer of this relic from Venice to Paris, is celebrated in the 
Holy Chapel. 





Palm Sunday 


LESSONS without end, at once lofty and hallowing, might be deduced 
from the triumphant entry of Jesus Christ into Jerusalem, celebrated by the 
Church on this day; we limit ourselves, however, to considering the event 
under one aspect merely, in order to draw therefrom a moral lesson for our 
spiritual instruction. Jesus Christ enters Jerusalem, and the people forthwith 
improvise a triumph all the more noble because it has cost neither blood nor 
tears, and so much the more touching because it is spontaneous. The whole 
town is in commotion, the roadway is strewn with branches and covered 
with the garments of the bystanders, every mouth resounding with 
acclamations, and blessings, and praise. Jesus Christ is proclaimed the son 
of David, the King of the nation and the Messiah. Ere a few days are sped, 
the very people that had applauded now clamor for His death, curse and 
insult Him, and assist at His degrading death with fiendish cries of triumph. 

Even thus pass away the glories of the world, its joys, its possessions, 
even life itself. To-day at the height of greatness, tomorrow in the deepest 
abasement; but yesterday the idol of a nation, to-day the object of its hate; 
now surrounded with prosperity, and yet a little while, borne down by 
misfortune; one day full of life and vigor, and the next consigned to the 
tomb. 

Foolish, then, are they who would account as of any value, or would 
cling to, things perishable! What bitter awakenings have not such poor 
deluded beings to expect, and what chagrin and tearful disappointments do 
they not create for themselves! The Christian who places the aim of his 
hopes and the centre of his affections at a higher range is both wiser and 
more happy. Prosperity does not blind nor inebriate him, since he knows it 
to be capricious and changeful; adverse fortune does not overwhelm him, 
because he was prepared for it and awaited it with calmness. The 
unforeseen alone affords any ground for fear; and to the faithful Christian 
there is nothing that is unforeseen. 





REFLECTION: The recommendation given by the great Apostle may be aptly 
brought to mind: “And they that weep be as though they wept not; and they 
that rejoice, as they rejoiced not; and they that use this world, as though 
they used it not; for the fashion of this world passeth away.” 





Maundy Thursday 


ON Thursday, the eve of the Passion, Jesus Christ took bread, and having 
blessed it, broke and distributed it to His apostles, saying to them, “Take 
and eat: This Is My Body, which shall be delivered for you.” Then taking 
the chalice, He blessed and gave it to them, saying, “Drink ye all of this, for 
this is the chalice of my blood which shall be shed for you.” He thereafter 
added, “This do in remembrance of me.” These words, in all their precision, 
simplicity, and clearness, contain the institution of the adorable Sacrament 
of the Eucharist, an irrefragable proof of the Real Presence of Jesus Christ 
in this Sacrament, and the demonstration of His perpetuity in the Church. 
But rather than indulge in reasoning, let us set forth briefly the principal 
effect. Jesus Christ, before instituting it, had said that this sacrament would 
communicate life eternal to those receiving it; and this, in one aspect at 
least, and so far as it is given to man to understand the mysteries of God, is 
comprehensible. Sin had implanted in man the germ of death and vice. By 
reason of his disobedience man had become incapable of good, or even of a 
holy thought, as the great Apostle tells us. Now, in God is the source of 
being, life, good, virtue, and all excellence. God, by communicating 
Himself substantially to man by means of this august sacrament, implants 
the germ of immortality and virtue. Man, if limited to his own powers, 
could not even think out a useful way of becoming virtuous, for whence 
should he take the principle of virtue and the means of putting it in 
practice? He would consequently have to incur eternal loss, since salvation 
without virtue is a thing utterly impossible. But once pervaded with the 
principle of grace by an intimate union with God, he has but to let it 
develop and to cultivate the good seed sown in him. Thus does the 
diamond, of itself colorless and dim, absorb the light when exposed thereto, 
becoming a sparkling centre of light, and shining with a radiant lustre. The 
more vivid the light, the more brightly will the diamond shine, if it be pure. 
In like manner, the more man launches himself into the Divine substance, 


the more will he therewith be inundated by holy communion; the more 
potent also will his life become in virtues strong and manifold, and, 
consequently, in sure claims to salvation. 


REFLECTION: With what respect, love, and ardor ought we not to receive this 
divine food, “which maketh to live forever”! 


Good Friday 


JESUS CHRIST was nailed to the cross about mid-day, expired thereon in 
the afternoon, and was taken down in the evening toward sunset, or the 
sixth hour. According to the language of St. Paul, thus did He, by His blood, 
pacify heaven and earth. If this form of expression convey not simply the 
reconciliation of heaven with the earth, it veils a mystery impenetrable to 
feeble reason. But this very reconciliation is in itself the greatest mystery; 
for man always vainly tries to explain it by recurring to comparisons and 
considerations of human conception merely, which are vastly insufficient, 
from the fact of their being human. And what matters it, after all, whether 
we understand or not so great a mystery? Enough for us that it has produced 
its effect, and that we are able to adore it in gratitude and love. That 
philosophy should rail at what it does not fathom is sheer foolishness. 
Incredulity may scoff at what it does not recognize; it concerns it, however, 
to know whether reason be on its side. Let heresy explain, after human 
fashion, things divine; as for us Christians, let us fix our gaze on the 
Mediator between God and man, raised aloft between heaven and earth, 
with arms outstretching in order to enfold the universe; with head down 
bent, to give to the world the kiss of peace and reconciliation, after having, 
at the cost of His blood, purchased peace, and let us humble our whole 
being in heartfelt thanksgiving and love. Let us reverently imprint our lips 
on this cross, the instrument of our salvation; let us bend down trembling 
before the just God, who takes such noble revenge for our guilt. By our 
works let us make some return for the price we have cost; by our penitence 
and tears let us apply to ourselves the merit of His redemption, and 
henceforth live only for heaven, since we have been made heirs to heaven. 





REFLECTION: The cross, “to the Jews indeed a stumbling-block, and to the 
Gentiles foolishness,” is, withal, the instrument of Christ’s power and of the 
wisdom of God. 


Holy Saturday 


THREE hours after Jesus Christ had uttered His last sigh on the cross, two 
of His disciples, Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, went to ask Pilate for 
the body, that they might give it burial. Having obtained it, they embalmed 
it according to the custom of the Jews, and deposited it not far from the 
place of Calvary, in a tomb hewn in the rock, wherein no one had yet been 
laid. Pilate caused the entrance to be sealed up, and placed a guard over it, 
lest the body should be taken away. The Saviour thus remained from 
nightfall on the Friday till the first rays of dawn on the Sunday. He had 
himself said that He was to pass this time in the tomb, and had quoted as an 
example the abiding of the prophet Jonas for the same space of time in the 
whale’s belly. It was then a real death that was associated with these signs 
and precautions, and the sacrifice had been consummated and was 
irrevocable. Well might we then marvel at such excess of love, covering 
ourselves with confusion at the thought of how feebly we love Him who 
hath so greatly loved us, and of how little we do for Him who hath 
accomplished so much for us. But we would enter upon another 
consideration. With Jesus Christ died both the ancient world with its 
hideous worship; the synagogue with its symbols and mysteries; and the 
man of sin, the old Adam, with its concupiscences—yea, even death itself, 
which had been inflicted on man in punishment for sin. With Jesus Christ 
died sin, and sin was placed in the tomb with Him; for, according to the 
beautiful expression of the Apostle, the Saviour fastened the sins of men to 
the cross. 





Now the cross itself was buried on the spot where Christ had suffered, as 
was the custom among the Jews, and as was fully shown by the finding 
thereof in conjunction with those of the two thieves, three centuries later, by 
St. Helen; whence it follows that among us Christians, the disciples, that is, 
of Christ, and regenerated by His death, there ought never to lurk any 
shadow of Jewish superstition or pagan morals, any remnant of the old 
Adam or man of sin. Concupiscences, disorderly passions, and love of the 
world should no longer exist but as the memory of a time that is no more. 


REFLECTION: “For we are buried together with Him by baptism unto death; 
that as Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of His Father, so we also 
may walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted together in the 
likeness of His death, we shall be also of His resurrection. Knowing this, 
that the old man is crucified with Him, that the body of sin may be 
destroyed, and that we may serve sin no longer.” 


Easter Sunday 


THE resurrection of the dead is one of the most consoling truths of 
Christianity. To die forever would be the most terrible of all destinies. The 
plant and the animal, un-endowed with reason, die, never to live again; but 
they have not at least any apprehension as to what death is. To die is to 
them one of the thousand accidents bound up with life; to the plant it is as 
nothing, and for the animal without reason, a merely transitory pang, death 
itself being but the affair of a moment. For man, on the contrary, death has 
terrors which precede it, anguish accompanying it, and apprehensions 
consequent upon it. The most strongly-attempered spirit shudders on 
reflecting that it must incur death; the most selfish man has attachments 
which he with difficulty severs; the most determined unbeliever experiences 
doubts as to the shadowy To-morrow of death. Man would then be the most 
pitiable among all beings were Religion not at hand to say to him, “The 
grave is a place of momentary rest; you will come forth thence one day. The 
God that gave being to your limbs will restore it; the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ gives thereof an assured pledge.” 

This confidence in the future resurrection is a subject of the greatest joy 
to the children of God, the groundwork of their faith, the mainspring of 
their hope, and most lasting comfort amid the evils of this life. For if Christ 
had not risen, says the Apostle St. Paul, in vain should we believe in Him. 
He would be convicted of having been an impostor and His apostles of 
being mad; His death would not have availed us any thing, and we should 
still be dwelling in the bonds of sin. Those dying in Jesus Christ would 
perish, and our hope in Him not extending beyond the present life, we 
should be the most unfortunate of men, inasmuch as, after having had as our 
portion in this life, sufferings and afflictions, we should not be able to 
console ourselves with the expectation of future good. But Jesus Christ 
having comforth living from the tomb, His doctrine is confirmed by His 
resurrection; it establishes the certitude of His mission in His character as 


Son of God, the efficacy of the sacrifice He offered on the cross, the 
divinity of His priesthood, the rewards of the other life, and the glorified 
resurrection of the flesh. 





REFLECTION: We shall one day rise again; but let us range by the side of such 
a consoling expectation that terrible warning of the prophet Daniel, “Many 
of those that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some unto life 
everlasting, and others unto reproach eternal.” 


The Ascension 


THE mystery which the Church honors on this day is at the same time that 
of the triumph of Jesus Christ and the hallowed hope of His disciples. The 
Saviour, after having accomplished His mission on earth, ascends to heaven 
to put His manhood in possession of the glory due to it, and to prepare for 
us an abiding-place. He ascends thither as our King, Liberator, Chief, and 
Mediator. Our King, because He has purchased us at the cost of His blood; 
our Liberator, because He has conquered death and sin, and has ransomed 
us from the thraldom of Satan; our Chief, because He wishes that we should 
follow in His footsteps, and that we should be where He is, even as He has 
Himself declared; our Mediator, because we can have access to the Father 
only through Him. He ascends thither as our High Priest, in order to offer 
unceasingly to God the blood which He has shed for us in His character of 
man, and to obtain for us through the merits of His sacrifice the remission 
of our sins. 





Let us, then, by means of faith, follow Him in His ascension to heaven, and 
abide there henceforth in heart and spirit. Let us remember that heaven is 


wholly ours, as our inheritance; and amid the temptations and miseries of 
this life, let us think often of this home of peace, of glory, and bliss eternal. 

We must not flatter ourselves, however, that, without earnest efforts on 
our part, we shall have any share in the kingdom of Jesus Christ. There are 
many mansions in the house of our heavenly Father, but there are not many 
roads leading thither. Jesus Christ has traced out for us the way of 
humiliation and suffering, and it is the only one that conducts to eternal 
peace. If the hardships of the journey and the sight of our own weakness 
strike us with dread, we should gather energy by leaning on the promises of 
the God-Man. He will be with us even unto the end, and if we love Him, all 
will become easy. 


REFLECTION: Let us cherish hope: “Christ being come, a High Priest of the 
good things to come, hath entered into the holy of holies, by His own blood 
having obtained eternal redemption.” 


Whit-Sunday 


FIFTY days after Easter, the apostles and disciples of Jesus Christ were 
assembled in an upper chamber, engaged in prayer, according to the 
recommendation of the Divine Master, and awaiting the accomplishment of 
the promise He had made to them, of sending them a Comforting Spirit, the 
Paraclete, who should teach them all things. Lo! a great noise, as of a 
rushing tempest, was suddenly heard, the house was rocked to and fro, and 
tongues of fire were seen resting on the head of each one. At once all were 
changed into new men, their minds being endowed with full understanding 
of the Scriptures and of the wonders they had hitherto witnessed without 
comprehending, and their souls were filled with strength from on high; 
thenceforth they belonged no more to themselves but to the work of the 
Gospel. From that time forth this Divine Spirit has not ceased to pour itself 
forth upon the Church to enlighten, confirm, protect, and guide; it has not 
ceased communicating itself to each of the faithful individually, either by 
means of the sacraments or by grace, whenever it has found hearts well 
disposed. 

The Fathers of the Church and all theologians are of one mind in 
recognizing, in the workings of the Holy Ghost in the hearts of the faithful, 
seven chief gifts: Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, Fortitude, Knowledge, 
Piety, and the Fear of the Lord. The gift of Wisdom helps us to judge 
healthily of all things concerning our last end; the gift of Understanding, to 
apprehend the truths revealed, and to submit our hearts thereto; the gift of 
Counsel, to choose in all things the part best fitted for the sanctification of 
our souls; the gift of Fortitude, to resist temptations and overcome dangers; 
the gift of Knowledge, to discern the best means of sanctifying ourselves; 
the gift of Piety, or Godliness, causes us to love religion and the practices 
having reference to Divine Worship; the gift of the Fear of the Lord turns us 
aside from sin and from whatever may displease God. 





REFLECTION: “They that are according to the flesh mind the things that are of 
the flesh; but they that are according to the Spirit mind the things that are of 
the Spirit. For the wisdom of the flesh is death; but the wisdom of the Spirit 


is life and peace.” 


Trinity Sunday 


THE Holy Trinity is one only God in three Persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, equal in all things and co-eternal. The Father gives being to 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son: the most 
adorable, truly, of all mysteries, and likewise the most impenetrable! St. 
Anselm has endeavored to explain it from a single point of view only, and 
has accomplished this in a masterly yet necessarily insufficient manner. The 
Father, he says, cannot exist a single instant without knowing Himself, 
because, in God, to know is to exist, even as to will is to act. This 
knowledge, personified, is “the Word,” His Son. The Son is, then, co- 
eternal with the Father. The Father and the Son cannot exist a single instant 
without loving each other; their mutual love is again personified, because in 
God to love is still to exist, God being love itself. This third Person, thus 
co-eternal with the other two Persons, is the Holy Ghost. But the inhabitants 
with God can alone understand these wonders, and they understand because 
they see them. 

The free-thinker, surrounded by the mysteries of nature, and who is to 
himself a complete mystery, is not willing to admit of any in religion. “I 
only wish to believe,” he says, “what I understand!” The poor fool would 
not believe much were he taken at his word. He would neither believe in the 
food he takes, seeing that he could not explain how it imparts nourishment, 
nor in the light of the sun, since he does not apprehend how it brings him 
into relation with distant objects, nor even in his own arguments, since he 
does not comprehend how his mind evokes and gives them shape. 





Literally speaking, there exist no mysteries, there are only truths; but truth 
becomes a mystery to him who does not understand it. Writing is a mystery 
to one who knows not how to read; it ceases to be so to any one who has 
received instruction. According as we educate the soul and widen the 
measure of knowledge, mysteries begin to disappear in proportion; 
therefore is it that there are no mysteries in heaven, because the angels and 
the blessed behold with open gaze the objects whereof we now possess but 
the mysterious definition. To deserve to behold them one day in their 
heavenly company, one condition is requisite, namely, to adore them 
meanwhile with steadfast and perfect faith in the Word of God, which 
proposes them for our belief. In the realms of nature, a mystery is a truth 
not understood, which one believes withal because one sees it. In the sphere 
of religion, a mystery is a truth not understood, which one believes because 
God has revealed it. 


REFLECTION: Wherefore rebel against the word of God? Is it not “as if the 
clay should rebel against the potter, and the work should say to the worker 
thereof, Thou understandest not?” 


Corpus Christi 


TILL the thirteenth century the Church had not thought of establishing a 
special festival in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, being satisfied with 
celebrating on Holy Thursday the institution of this divine mystery. At that 
period, however, as heresiarchs dared to attack the Real Presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Eucharist, and numerous miracles and special revelations had 
occurred to concentrate the attention of the Christian world on this dogma, 
Pope Urban IV. decreed, in 1244, that a special feast should be instituted, 
which, by its solemnity and pomp, should be as a protestation in favor of 
the unwavering faith of the Church, and should, at the same time, offer an 
honorable reparation for the blasphemies of impious men. But this pontiff 
happening to die soon after, the Bull had not all the effect intended, and it 
was only after the Council of Vienne, held in 1332, that the feast of the 
Blessed Sacrament, or Corpus Christi, was definitively established 
throughout the Catholic world. The Holy Council of Trent newly approved 
in a formal and earnest manner both the worship itself and its attendant 
pomp. The Feast of Corpus Christi is then a solemn act of faith in the Real 
Presence of Jesus Christ in the Blessed Eucharist; and this belief, to which 
the Church attaches an importance of the highest moment, is the very 
groundwork of Catholicity, or rather is the very essence of all Christianity; 
for if Jesus Christ be not present really and corporeally under the elements 
of bread and wine, as He has Himself formally told us, His word is no 
longer reliable, He is no longer God, and there remains of religion naught 
save a beautiful but sterile philosophy, which each one can remodel after his 
own mind. If it be allowable, as Protestants contend, to interpret, in a purely 
allegorical sense, words of such clearness that there are not, throughout the 
whole of the Gospel, any more positive or precise, it is permissible to 
interpret every thing at will, and the Gospel remains an enigma, the solution 
whereof is nowhere to be found. It is furthermore the intention of the 
Church to make an avowal of her love and gratitude to Jesus Christ, and to 


offer reparation for all the profanations and sacrileges to which this 
adorable sacrament has been exposed. 





REFLECTION: O weak-hearted and lukewarm Christians! O ye infidels, 
unbelievers, and heretics of all ages! “if you did but know the gift of God, 
you would perhaps have asked of Him, and He would have given you living 
water!” 


JANUARY 
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January 1 


The Circumcisiol of Our Lord 


CIRCUMCISION was a sacrament of the old law, and the first legal 
observance required by Almighty God of the descendants of Abraham. It 
was a Sacrament of initiation in the service of God, and a promise and 
engagement to believe and act as He had revealed and directed. The law of 
circumcision continued in force until the death of Christ, and our Saviour 
being born under the law, it became Him, who came to teach mankind 
obedience to the law of God, to fulfil all justice, and to submit to it. 
Therefore He was circumcised that He might redeem them that were under 
the law, by freeing them from the servitude of it; and that those who were in 
the condition of servants before might be set at liberty, and receive the 
adoption of sons in baptism, which, by Christ’s institution, succeeded to 
circumcision. On the day that the divine infant was circumcised, he 
received the name of Jesus, which signifies Saviour, which had been given 
him by the angel before he was conceived. That name, so beautiful, so 
glorious, the divine child does not wish to bear for one moment without 
fulfilling its meaning; even at the moment of his circumcision he showed 
himself a Saviour by shedding for us that blood, a single drop of which is 
more than sufficient for the ransom and salvation of the whole world. 





REFLECTION: Let us profit by the circumstance of the new year, and of the 
wonderful renewal wrought in the world by the great mystery of this day, to 
renew in our hearts an increase of fervor and of generosity in the service of 
God. May this year be one of fervor and of progress! It will go by rapidly, 
like that which has just ended. If God permits us to see its end, how glad 
and happy we shall be to have passed it holily. 


January 2 


St. Fulgentius, Bishop 


IN spite of family troubles and delicate health, Fulgentius was appointed at 
an early age procurator of his province at Carthage. This success, however, 
did not satisfy his heart. Levying the taxes proved daily more distasteful, 
and when he was twenty-two, St. Austin’s treatise on the Psalms decided 
him to enter religion. After six years of peace, his monastery was attacked 
by Arian heretics, and Fulgentius himself driven out destitute to the desert. 
He now sought the solitude of Egypt, but finding that country also in 
schism, he turned his steps to Rome. There the splendors of the Imperial 
Court only told him of the greater glory of the Heavenly Jerusalem, and at 
the first lull in the persecution he re-sought his African cell. Elected bishop 
in 508, he was summoned forth to face new dangers, and was shortly after 
banished by the Arian king, Thrasimund, with fifty-nine orthodox prelates, 
to Sardinia. Though the youngest of the exiles, he was at once the 
mouthpiece of his brethren and the stay of their flocks. By his books and 
letters, which are still extant, he confounded both Pelagian and Arian 
heresiarchs, and confirmed the Catholics in Africa and Gaul. An Arian 
priest betrayed Fulgentius to the Numidians, and ordered him to be 
scourged. This was done. His hair and beard were plucked out, and he was 
left naked, his body one bleeding sore. Even the Arian bishop was ashamed 
of this brutality, and offered to punish the priest if the Saint would prosecute 
him. But Fulgentius replied, “A Christian must not seek revenge in this 
world. God knows how to right His servants’ wrongs. If I were to bring the 
punishment of man on that priest, I should lose my own reward with God. 
And it would be a scandal to many little ones that a Catholic and a monk, 
however unworthy he be, should seek redress from an Arian bishop.” On 
Thrasimund’s death the bishops returned to their flocks, and Fulgentius, 


having re-established discipline in his see, retired to an island monastery, 
where after a year’s preparation he died in peace in the year 533. 


REFLECTION: Each year may bring us fresh changes and trials; let us learn 
from St. Fulgentius to receive all that happens as from the hand of God, and 
appointed for our salvation. 


St. Macarius of Alexandria 


MACARIUS when a youth left his fruit stall at Alexandria to join the great 
St. Antony. The Patriarch, warned by a miracle of his disciple’s sanctity, 
named him the heir of his virtues. His life was one long conflict with self. “I 
am tormenting my tormentor,” replied he to one who met him bent double 
with a basket of sand in the heat of the day. “Whenever I am slothful and 
idle, I am pestered by desires for distant travel.” When he was quite worn 
out he returned to his cell. Since sleep at times overpowered him, he kept 
watch for twenty days and nights; being about to faint, he entered his cell 
and slept, but henceforth slept only at will. A gnat stung him, he killed it. In 
revenge for this softness he remained naked in a marsh till his body was 
covered with noxious bites, and he was recognized only by his voice. Once 
when thirsty he received a present of grapes, but passed them untouched to 
a hermit who was toiling in the heat. This one gave them to a third, who 
handed them to a fourth; thus the grapes went the round of the desert, and 
returned to Macarius, who thanked God for his brethren’s abstinence. 
Macarius saw demons assailing the hermits at prayer. They put their fingers 
into the mouths of some, and made them yawn. They closed the eyes of 
others, and walked upon them when asleep. They placed vain and sensual 
images before many of the brethren, and then mocked those who were 
captivated by them. None vanquished the devils effectually save those who 
by constant vigilance repelled them at once. Macarius visited one hermit 
daily for four months, but never could speak to him, as he was always in 
prayer; so he called him an “angel on earth.” After being many years 
Superior, Macarius fled in disguise to St. Pachomius, to begin again as his 
novice; but St. Pachomius, instructed by a vision, bade him return to his 
brethren, who loved him as their father. In his old age, thinking nature 
tamed, he determined to spend five days alone in prayer. On the third day 
the cell seemed on fire, and Macarius came forth. God permitted this 
delusion, he said, lest he be ensnared by pride. At the age of seventy-three 


he was driven into exile, and brutally outraged by the Arian heretics. He 
died A.D. 394. 





REFLECTION: Prayer is the breath of the soul. But St. Macarius teaches us 
that mind and body must be brought to subjection before the soul is free to 


pray. 


January 3 


St. Genevieve, Virgin 


GENEVIEVE was born at Nanterre, near Paris. St. Germanus, when 
passing through, specially noticed a little shepherdess, and predicted her 
future sanctity. At seven years of age she made a vow of perpetual chastity. 
After the death of her parents, Paris became her abode; but she often 
travelled on works of mercy, which, by the gifts of prophecy and miracles, 
she unfailingly performed. At one time she was cruelly persecuted; her 
enemies, jealous of her power, called her a hypocrite, and tried to drown 
her; but St. Germanus, having sent her some blessed bread as a token of 
esteem, the outcry ceased, and ever afterwards she was honored as a Saint. 
During the siege of Paris by Childeric, King of the Franks, Genevieve went 
out with a few followers and procured corn for the starving citizens. 
Nevertheless Childeric, though a pagan, respected her, and at her request 
spared the lives of many prisoners. By her exhortations again, when Attila 
and his Huns were approaching the city, the inhabitants, instead of taking 
flight, gave themselves to prayer and penance, and averted, as she had 
foretold, the impending scourge. Clovis, when converted from paganism by 
his holy wife, St. Clotilda, made Genevieve his constant adviser, and, in 
spite of his violent character, became a generous and Christian king. She 
died within a few weeks of that monarch, in 512, aged eighty-nine. 





A pestilence broke out at Paris in 1129, which in a short time swept off 
14,000 persons, and, in spite of all human efforts, daily added to its victims. 
At length, on November 26th, the shrine of St. Genevieve was carried in 
solemn procession through the city. That same day but three persons died, 
the rest recovered, and no others were taken ill. This was but the first of a 
series of miraculous favors which the city of Paris has obtained through the 
relics of its patron Saint. 


REFLECTION: Genevieve was only a poor peasant girl, but Christ dwelt in her 
heart. She was anointed with His Spirit, and with power; she went about 
doing good, and God was with her. 


January 4 


St. Titus, Bishop 


TITUS was a convert from heathenism, a disciple of St. Paul, one of the 
chosen companions of the Apostle in his journey to the Council of 
Jerusalem, and his fellow-laborer in many apostolic missions. From the 
second epistle which St. Paul sent by the hand of Titus to the Corinthians 
we gain an insight into his character, and understand the strong affection 
which his master bore him. Titus had been commissioned to carry out a 
twofold office, needing much firmness, discretion, and charity. He was to 
be the bearer of a severe rebuke to the Corinthians, who were giving 
scandal and wavering in their faith; and at the same time he was to put their 
charity to a further test by calling upon them for abundant alms for the 
church at Jerusalem. St. Paul meanwhile anxiously awaited the result. At 
Troas he writes, “I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus, my 
brother.” He set sail to Macedonia. Here at last Titus brought the good 
news. His success had been complete. He reported the sorrow, the zeal, the 
generosity of the Corinthians, till the Apostle could not contain his joy, and 
sent back to them his faithful messenger with the letter of comfort from 
which we have quoted. Titus was finally left as a bishop in Crete, and here 
he in turn received the epistle which bears his name, and here at last he died 
in peace. 

The mission of Titus to Corinth shows us how well the disciple caught 
the spirit of his Master. He knew how to be firm and to inspire respect. The 
Corinthians, we are told, “received him with fear and trembling.” He was 
patient and painstaking. St. Paul “gave thanks to God who had put such 
carefulness for them in the heart of Titus.” And these gifts were enhanced 
by a quickness to detect and call out all that was good in others, and by a 
joyousness which overflowed upon the spirit of St. Paul himself, who 
“abundantly rejoiced in the joy of Titus.” 


REFLECTION: Saints win their empire over the hearts of men by their wide 
and affectionate sympathy. This was the characteristic gift of St. Titus, as it 
was of St. Paul. St. Francis Xavier, and many others. 





St. Gregory, Bishop 


ST. GREGORY was one of the principal senators of Autun, and continued 
from the death of his wife a widower till the age of fifty-seven, at which 
time, for his singular virtues, he was consecrated bishop of Langres, which 
see he governed with admirable prudence and zeal thirty-three years, 
sanctifying his pastoral labors by the most profound humility, assiduous 
prayer, and extraordinary abstinence and mortification. An incredible 
number of infidels were converted by him from idolatry, and worldly 
Christians from their disorders. He died about the beginning of the year 
541, but some days after the Epiphany. Out of devotion to St. Benignus, he 
desired to be buried near that saint’s tomb at Dijon; this was executed by his 
virtuous son Tetricus, who succeeded him in his bishopric. 


January 5 


St. Simeon Stylites 


ONE winter’s day, about the year 401, the snow lay thick around Sisan, a 
little town in Cilicia. A shepherd boy, who could not lead his sheep to the 
fields on account of the cold, went to the church instead, and listened to the 
eight beatitudes which were read that morning. He asked how these 
blessings were to be obtained, and when he was told of the monastic life, a 
thirst for perfection arose within him. He became the wonder of the world, 
the great St. Simeon Stylites. He was warned perfection would cost him 
dear, and so it did. A mere child, he began the monastic life, and therein 
passed a dozen years in superhuman austerity. He bound a rope round his 
waist till the flesh was putrified. He ate but once in seven days, and when 
God led him to a solitary life, kept fasts of forty days. Thirty-seven years he 
spent on the top of pillars, exposed to heat and cold, day and night adoring 
the majesty of God. Perfection was all in all to St. Simeon; the means 
nothing, except in so far as God chose them for him. The solitaries of Egypt 
were suspicious of a life so new and so strange, and they sent one of their 
number to bid St. Simeon come down from his pillar and return to the 
common life. In a moment the Saint made ready to descend, but the 
Egyptian religious was satisfied with this proof of humility. “Stay,” he said, 
“and take courage; your way of life is from God.” Cheerfulness, humility, 
and obedience set their seal upon the austerities of St. Simeon. The words 
which God put into his mouth brought crowds of heathen to baptism, and of 
sinners to penance. At last, in the year 460, those who watched below 
noticed he had been motionless three whole days. They ascended, and 
found the old man’s body still bent in the attitude of prayer, but his soul was 
with God. Extraordinary as the life of St. Simeon may appear, it teaches us 
two plain and practical lessons. First, we must constantly renew within 


ourselves an intense desire of perfection. Secondly, we must use with 
fidelity and courage the means of perfection God points out. 


HY 





REFLECTION: St. Augustine says: “This is the business of our life; by effort 
and by toil, by prayer and supplication, to advance in the grace of God, till 
we come to that height of perfection in which with clean hearts we may 
behold God.” 


January 6 


The Epiphany of Our Lord 


THE word Epiphany means “manifestation,” and it has passed into general 
acceptance throughout the universal Church, from the fact that Jesus Christ 
manifested to the eyes of men His divine mission on this day. First of all, 
when a miraculous star revealed His birth to the kings of the East, who, in 
spite of the difficulties and dangers of a long and tedious journey through 
deserts and mountains almost impassable, hastened at once to Bethlehem to 
adore Him and to offer Him mystical presents, as to the King of kings, to 
the God of heaven and earth, and to a Man withal feeble and mortal. The 
second manifestation was when, going out from the waters of the Jordan, 
after having received baptism from the hands of St. John, the Holy Ghost 
descended on Him in the visible form of a dove, and a voice from heaven 
was heard, saying: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
The third manifestation was that of His divine power when at the marriage- 
feast of Cana he changed the water into wine, at the sight whereof His 
disciples believed in Him. The remembrance of these three great events, 
concurring to the same end, the Church has wished to celebrate in one and 
the same festival. 





REFLECTION: Admire the almighty power of this little Child, who from His 
cradle makes known His coming to the shepherds and magi—to the 
shepherds by means of His angel, to the magi by a star in the East. Admire 
the docility of these kings. Jesus is born. Behold them at His feet! Let us be 
little, let us hide ourselves, and the divine strength will be granted to us. Let 
us be docile and quick in following divine inspirations, and we shall then 
become wise of the wisdom of God, powerful of His almighty power. 


January 7 


St. Lucian, Martyr 


ST. LUCIAN was born at Samosata, in Syria. Having lost his parents in his 
youth, he distributed all his worldly goods, of which he inherited an 
abundant share, to the poor, and withdrew to Edessa, to live near a holy 
man, named Macarius, who imbued his mind with a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, and led him to the practice of the Christian virtues. Having 
become a priest, his time was divided between the external duties of his 
holy state, the performance of works of charity, and the study of sacred 
literature. He revised the books of the Old and New Testament, expunging 
the errors which had found their way into the text either through the 
negligence of copyists or the malice of heretics, thus preparing the way for 
St. Jerome, who shortly after was to give to the world the Latin translation 
known as “The Vulgate.” Having been denounced as a Christian, Lucian 
was thrown into prison and condemned to the torture, which was protracted 
for twelve whole days. Some Christians visited him in prison, on the feast 
of the Epiphany, and brought bread and wine to him; while bound and 
chained down on his back, he consecrated the divine mysteries upon his 
own breast, and communicated the faithful who were present. He finished 
his glorious career in prison, and died with the words, “I am a Christian,” 
on his lips. 





REFLECTION: If we would keep our faith pure, we must study its holy truths. 
We cannot detect falsehood till we know and love the truth; and to us the 
truth is not an abstraction, but a Person, Jesus Christ, God and Man. 


January 8 


St. Apollinaris, The Apologist, Bishop 


CLAUDIUS APOLLINARIS, Bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, was one of 
the most illustrious prelates of the second age. Notwithstanding the great 
encomiums bestowed on him by Eusebius, St. Jerome, Theodoret, and 
others, but little is known of his actions; and his writings, which then were 
held in great esteem, seem now to be all lost. He wrote many able treatises 
against the heretics, and pointed out, as St. Jerome testifies, from what 
philosophical sect each heresy derived its errors. Nothing rendered his name 
so illustrious, however, as his noble apology for the Christian religion 
which he addressed to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, about the year 175, 
soon after the miraculous victory that prince had obtained over the Quadi 
by the prayers of the Christians. St. Apollinaris reminded the emperor of the 
benefit he had received from God through the prayers of his Christian 
subjects, and implored protection for them against the persecution of the 
pagans. Marcus Aurelius published an edict in which he forbade any one, 
under pain of death, to accuse a Christian on account of his religion; but, by 
a strange inconsistency, he had not the courage to abolish the laws then in 
force against the Christians, and, as a consequence, many of them suffered 
martyrdom, though their accusers were also put to death. The date of St. 
Apollinaris’ death is not known; the Roman Martyrology mentions him on 
the 8th of January. 





REFLECTION: “Therefore I say unto you, all things whatsoever you ask when 
ye pray, believe that you shall receive: and they shall come unto you.” 


January 9 


Ss. Julian And Basilissa, Martyrs 


ST. JULIAN AND ST. BASILISSA, though married, lived, by mutual 
consent, in perpetual chastity; they sanctified themselves by the most 
perfect exercises of an ascetic life, and employed their revenues in relieving 
the poor and the sick. For this purpose they converted their house into a 
kind of hospital, in which they sometimes entertained a thousand poor 
people. Basilissa attended those of her sex, in separate lodgings from the 
men; these were taken care of by Julian, who from his charity is named the 
Hospitalarian. Egypt, where they lived, had then begun to abound with 
examples of persons who, either in the cities or in the deserts, devoted 
themselves to the most perfect exercises of charity, penance, and 
mortification. Basilissa, after having stood seven persecutions, died in 
peace; Julian survived her many years and received the crown of a glorious 
martyrdom, together with Celsus, a youth, Antony, a priest, Anastatius, and 
Marcianilla, the mother of Celsus. Many churches and hospitals in the East, 
and especially in the West, bear the name of one or other of these martyrs. 
Four churches at Rome, and three out of five at Paris, which bear the name 
of St. Julian, were originally dedicated under the name of St. Julian, the 
Hospitalarian and martyr. In the time of St. Gregory the Great, the skull of 
St. Julian was brought out of the East into France, and given to Queen 
Brunehault; she gave it to the nunnery which she founded at Etampes; part 
of it is at present in the monastery of Morigny, near Etampes, and part in the 
church of the regular canonesses of St. Basilissa, at Paris. 





REFLECTION: God often rewards men for works that are pleasing in his sight, 
by giving them grace and opportunity to do other works higher still. St. 
Augustine said, “I have never seen a compassionate and charitable man die 


a bad death.” 





January 10 


St. William, Archbishop 


WILLIAM BERRUYER, of the illustrious family of the ancient Counts of 
Nevers, was educated by Peter the Hermit, Archdeacon of Soissons, his 
uncle by the mother’s side: From his infancy William learned to despise the 
folly and emptiness of the world, to abhor its pleasures, and to tremble at its 
dangers. His only delight was in exercises of piety and in his studies, in 
which he employed his whole time with indefatigable application. He was 
made canon, first of Soissons, and afterwards of Paris; but he soon resolved 
to abandon the world, and retired into the solitude of Grandmont, where he 
lived with great regularity in that austere Order until finally he joined the 
Cistercians, then in wonderful odor of sanctity. After some time he was 
chosen prior of the Abbey of Pontigny, and afterwards became Abbot of 
Chaalis. On the death of Henri de Sully, Archbishop of Bourges, William 
was chosen to succeed him. The announcement of this new dignity which 
had fallen on him overwhelmed him with grief, and he would not have 
accepted the office had not the Pope and his general, the Abbot of Citeaux, 
commanded him to do so. His first care in his new position was to conform 
his life to the most perfect rules of sanctity. He redoubled all his austerities, 
saying it was incumbent on him now to do penance for others as well as for 
himself. He always wore a hair-shirt under his religious habit, and never 
added to his clothing in winter or diminished it in summer; he never ate any 
flesh-meat, though he had it at his table for strangers. When he drew near 
his end, he was, at his request, laid on ashes in his hair-cloth, and in this 
posture expired on the 10th of January, 1209. His body was interred in his 
cathedral, and being honored by many miracles, was taken up in 1217, and 
in the year following, William was canonized by Pope Honorius III. 


REFLECTION: The champions of faith prove the truth of their teaching no less 
by the holiness of their lives than by the force of their arguments. Never 
forget that to convert others we must first see to our own souls. 


January 11 


St. Theodosius, The Cenobiarch 


THEODOSIUS was born in Cappadocia in 423. The example of Abraham 
urged him to leave his country, and his desire to follow Jesus Christ 
attracted him to the religious life. He placed himself under Longinus, a very 
holy hermit, who sent him to govern a monastery near Bethlehem. Unable 
to bring himself to command others, he fled to a cavern, where he lived in 
penance and prayer. His great charity, however, forbade him to refuse the 
charge of some disciples, who, few at first, became in time a vast number, 
and Theodosius built a large monastery and three churches for them. He 
became eventually Superior of the religious communities of Palestine. 
Theodosius accommodated himself so carefully to the characters of his 
subjects, that his reproofs were loved rather than dreaded. But once he was 
obliged to separate from the communion of the others a religious guilty of a 
grave fault. Instead of humbly accepting his sentence, the monk was 
arrogant enough to pretend to excommunicate Theodosius in revenge 
Theodosius thought not of indignation, nor of his own position, but meekly 
submitted to this false and unjust excommunication. This so touched the 
heart of his disciple that he submitted at once, and acknowledged his fault. 
Theodosius never refused assistance to any in poverty or affliction; on some 
days the monks laid more than a hundred tables for those in want. In times 
of famine, Theodosius forbade the alms to be diminished, and often 
miraculously multiplied the provisions. He also built five hospitals, in 
which he lovingly served the sick, while by assiduous spiritual reading he 
maintained himself in perfect recollection. He successfully opposed the 
Eutychian heresy in Jerusalem, and for this was banished by the emperor. 
He suffered a long and painful malady, and refused to pray to be cured, 
calling it a salutary penance for his former successes. He died at the age of 
a hundred and six. 





REFLECTION: St. Theodosius, for the sake of charity, sacrificed all he most 
prized—his home for the love of God, and his solitude for the love of his 
neighbor. Can ours be true charity if it costs us little or nothing? 


January 12 


St. Aelred, Abbot 


ONE thing thou lackest.” In these words, God called Aelred from the court 
of a royal Saint, David, of Scotland, to the silence of the cloister. He left the 
king, the companions of his youth, and a friend most dear to obey the call. 
The conviction that in the world his soul was in danger alone enabled him 
to break such ties. Long afterwards the bitterness of the parting remained 
fresh in his soul, and he declared that, “though he had left his dear ones in 
the body to serve his Lord, his heart was ever with them.” He entered the 
Cistercian Order, and even there his yearning for sympathy showed itself in 
a special attraction to one among the brethren named Simon. This holy 
monk had left the world in his youth, and appeared as one deaf and dumb, 
so absorbed was he in God. One day Aelred, forgetting for the moment the 
rule of perpetual silence, spoke to him. At once he prostrated himself at his 
feet in token of his fault; but Simon’s look of pain and displeasure haunted 
him for many a year, and taught him to let no human feeling disturb for one 
moment his union with God. A certain novice once came to Aelred, saying 
that he must return to the world. But Aelred had begged his soul of God, 
and answered, “Brother, ruin not thyself; nevertheless thou canst not, even 
though thou wouldst.” However, he would not listen, and wandered among 
the hills, thinking all the while he was going far from the abbey. At sunset 
he found himself before a convent strangely like Rieveaux, and so it was. 
The first monk he met was Aelred, who fell on his neck, saying, “Son, why 
hast thou done so with me? Lo! I have wept for thee with many tears, and I 
trust in God that, as I have asked of Him, thou shalt not perish.” The world 
docs not so love its friends. At the command of his superiors Aelred 
composed his great works, the Spiritual Friendship and the Mirror of 
Charity. In the latter he says that true love of God is only to be obtained by 
joining ourselves in all things to the Passion of Christ. He died in 1167, 


founder and Abbot of Rieveaux, the most austere monastery in England, 
and Superior of some three hundred monks. 
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REFLECTION: When a man has given himself to God, God gives back 
friendship with all His other gifts a hundredfold. Friends are then loved no 
longer for themselves only, but for God, and that with a love lively and 
tender; for God can easily purify feeling. It is not feeling, but self-love, 
which corrupts friendship. 


January 13 


St. Veronica of Milan 


VERONICA’S parents were peasants of a village near Milan. From her 
childhood she toiled hard in the house and the field, and accomplished 
cheerfully every menial task. Gradually the desire for perfection grew 
within her; she became deaf to the jokes and songs of her companions, and 
sometimes, when reaping and hoeing, would hide her face and weep. 
Knowing no letters, she began to be anxious about her learning, and rose 
secretly at night to teach herself to read. Our Lady told her that other things 
were necessary, but not this. She showed Veronica three mystical letters, 
which would teach her more than books. The first signified purity of 
intention; the second, abhorrence of murmuring or criticism; the third, daily 
meditation on the Passion. By the first, she learned to begin her daily duties 
for no human motive, but for God alone. By the second, to carry out what 
she had thus begun by attending to her own affairs, never judging her 
neighbor, but praying for those who manifestly erred By the third, she was 
enabled to forget her own pains and sorrows in those of her Lord, and to 
weep hourly, but silently, over the memory of His wrongs. She had constant 
ecstasies, and saw in successive visions the whole life of Jesus, and many 
other mysteries. Yet, by a special grace, neither her raptures nor her tears 
ever interrupted her labors, which ended only with death. After three years’ 
patient waiting, she was received as a lay-sister in the convent of St. 
Martha, at Milan. The community was extremely poor, and Veronica’s duty 
was to beg through the city for their daily food. Three years after receiving 
the habit, she was afflicted with secret but constant bodily pains, yet never 
would consent to be relieved of any of her labors, or to omit one of her 
prayers. By exact obedience, she became a living copy of the rule, and 
obeyed with a smile the least hint of her Superior. She sought to the last the 
most hard and humbling occupations, and in their performance enjoyed 


some of the highest favors ever granted to Saint. She died in 1497, on the 
day she had foretold, after a six months’ illness, aged fifty-two years, and in 
the thirtieth of her religious profession. 





REFLECTION: When Veronica was urged in sickness to accept some 
exemption from her labors, her one answer was: “I must work while I can, 
while I have time.” Dare we, then, waste ours? 


January 14 


St. Hilary of Poitiers 


ST. HILARY was a native of Poitiers, in Aquitaine. Born and educated a 
pagan, it was not till near middle age that he embraced Christianity, moved 
thereto mainly by the idea of God presented to him in the Holy Scriptures. 
He soon converted his wife and daughter, and separated himself rigidly 
from all un-Catholic company. In the beginning of his conversion, St. 
Hilary would not eat with Jews, or heretics, nor salute them by the way. But 
afterwards, for their sake, he relaxed this severity. He entered Holy Orders, 
and in 353 was chosen bishop of his native city. Arianism, under the 
protection of the Emperor Constantius, was just then in the height of its 
power, and St. Hilary found himself called upon to support the orthodox 
cause in several Gallic councils, in which Arian bishops formed an 
overwhelming majority. He was in consequence accused to the emperor, 
who banished him to Phrygia. He spent his three years and more of exile in 
composing his great works on the Trinity. In 359 he attended the Council of 
Seleucia, in which Arians, semi-Arians, and Catholics contended for the 
mastery. With the deputies of the council he proceeded to Constantinople, 
and there so dismayed the heads of the Arian party, that they prevailed upon 
the emperor to let him return to Gaul. He traversed Gaul, Italy, and Illyria, 
wherever he came discomfiting the heretics, and procuring the triumph of 
orthodoxy. After seven or eight years of missionary travel he returned to 
Poitiers, where he died in peace in 368. 





REFLECTION: Like St. Hilary, we, too, are called to a life-long contest with 
heretics; we shall succeed in proportion as we combine hatred of heresy 
with compassion for its victims. 


January 15 


St. Paul, The First Hermit 


ST. PAUL was born in Upper Egypt, about the year 230, and became an 
orphan at the age of fifteen, being very rich and highly educated. Fearing 
lest the tortures of a terrible persecution might endanger his perseverance, 
he retired into a remote village. But his pagan brother-in-law denounced 
him, and St. Paul, rather than remain where his faith was in danger, entered 
the barren desert, trusting that God would supply his wants. And his 
confidence was rewarded; for in the spot to which Providence led him he 
found the fruit of the palm-tree for food, and its leaves for clothing, and the 
water of the spring for drink. His first design was to return to the world 
when the persecution was over, but tasting great delights in prayer and 
penance, he remained the rest of his life, ninety years, in penance, prayer, 
and contemplation. God revealed his existence to St. Antony, who sought 
him for three days. Seeing a thirsty she-wolf run through an opening in the 
rocks, Antony followed her to look for water, and found Paul. They knew 
each other at once, and praised God together. When St. Antony visited him, 
a raven brought him a loaf, and St. Paul said, “See how good God is! For 
sixty years this bird has brought me half a loaf every day; now thou art 
come, Christ has doubled the provision for His servants.” Having passed the 
night in prayer, at dawn of day Paul told Antony he was about to die, and 
asked to be buried in the cloak given to Antony by St. Athanasius. Antony 
hastened to fetch it, and on his way back saw Paul rise to heaven in glory. 
He found his dead body kneeling as if in prayer, and two lions came and 
dug his grave. Paul died in his one hundred and thirteenth year. 
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REFLECTION: We shall never repent of having trusted in God, for he cannot 
fail those who lean on him; nor shall we ever trust in ourselves without 
being deceived. 


January 16 


St. Honoratus, Archbishop 


ST. HONORATUS was of a consular Roman family, settled in Gaul. In his 
youth he renounced the worship of idols, and gained his elder brother, 
Venantius, to Christ. Convinced of the hollowness of the things of this 
world, they wished to renounce it with all its pleasures, but a fond, pagan 
father put continual obstacles in their way. At length, taking with them St. 
Caprais, a holy hermit, for their director, they sailed from Marseilles to 
Greece, with the intention to live there unknown, in some desert. Venantius 
soon died happily at Methone, and Honoratus, being also sick, was obliged 
to return with his conductor. He first led an ermetical life in the mountains, 
near Frejus. Two small islands lie in the sea near that coast; on the smaller, 
now known as St. Honoré, our saint settled; and being followed by others, 
he there founded the famous monastery of Lerins, about the year 400. Some 
of his followers he appointed to live in community; others, who seemed 
more perfect, in separate cells as anchorets. His rule was chiefly borrowed 
from that of St. Pachomius. Nothing can be more amiable than the 
description St. Hilary has given of the excellent virtues of this company of 
saints, especially of the charity, concord, humility, compunction, and 
devotion which reigned among them, under the conduct of our holy abbot. 
He was, by compulsion, consecrated Archbishop of Arles in 426, and died, 
exhausted with austerities and apostolical labors, in 429. 





REFLECTION: The soul cannot truly serve God while it is involved in the 
distractions and pleasures of the world. St. Honoratus knew this, and chose 
to be a servant of Christ his Lord. Resolve, in whatever state you are, to live 
absolutely detached from the world, and to separate yourself as much as 
possible from it. 


January 17 


St. Antony, Patriarch of Monks 


ST. ANTONY was born in the year 251, in Upper Egypt. Hearing at Mass 
the words, “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast and give to the 
poor,” he gave away all his vast possessions. He then begged an aged 
hermit to teach him the spiritual life. He also visited various solitaries, 
copying in himself the principal virtue of each. To serve God more 
perfectly, Antony entered the desert and immured himself in a ruin, building 
up the door so that none could enter. Here the devils assaulted him most 
furiously, appearing as various monsters, and even wounding him severely; 
but his courage never failed, and he overcame them all by confidence in 
God and the sign of the Cross. One night, whilst Antony was in his solitude, 
many devils scourged him so terribly that he lay as if dead. A friend found 
him thus, and believing him dead carried him home. But when Antony 
came to himself he persuaded his friend to carry him, in spite of his 
wounds, back to his solitude. Here, prostrate from weakness, he defied the 
devils, saying, “I fear you not; you cannot separate me from the love of 
Christ.” After more vain assaults, the devils fled, and Christ appeared to 
Antony in glory. His only food was bread and water, which he never tasted 
before sunset, and sometimes only once in two, three, or four days. He wore 
sackcloth and sheepskin, and he often knelt in prayer from sunset to sunrise. 
Many souls flocked to him for advice, and after twenty years of solitude he 
consented to guide them in holiness: thus founding the first monastery. His 
numerous miracles attracted such multitudes that he fled again into solitude, 
where he lived by manual labor. He expired peacefully at a very advanced 
age. St. Athanasius, his biographer, says that the mere knowledge of how 
St. Antony lived is a good guide to virtue. 





REFLECTION: The more violent were the assaults of temptation suffered by 
St. Antony, the more firmly did he grasp his weapons, namely, mortification 
and prayer. Let us imitate him in this if we wish to obtain victories like this. 


January 18 


St. Peter ’s Chair At Rome 


ST. PETER having triumphed over the devil in the East, pursued him to 
Rome in the person of Simon Magus. He who had formerly trembled at the 
voice of a poor maid, now feared not the very throne of idolatry and 
superstition. The capital of the empire of the world, and the centre of 
impiety, called for the zeal of the Prince of Apostles. God had established 
the Roman Empire, and extended its dominion beyond that of any former 
monarchy, for the more easy propagation of His gospel. Its metropolis was 
of the greatest importance for this enterprise. St. Peter took that province 
upon himself, and repairing to Rome, there preached the faith, and 
established his ecclesiastical chair. That St. Peter preached in Rome, 
founded the church there, and died there by martyrdom under Nero, are 
facts the most incontestable by the testimony of all writers of different 
countries who lived near that time; persons of unquestionable veracity, and 
who could not but be informed of the truth in a point so interesting, and of 
its own nature so public and notorious. This is also attested by monuments 
of every kind; also by the prerogatives, rights, and privileges which that 
church enjoyed from those early ages, in consequence of this title. It was an 
ancient custom observed by churches, to keep an annual festival of the 
consecration of their bishops. The feast of the Chair of St. Peter is found in 
ancient martyrologies. Christians justly celebrate the founding of this 
mother-church, the centre of Catholic communion, in thanksgiving to God 
for His mercies to His Church, and to implore His future blessings. 





REFLECTION: As one of God’s greatest mercies to His Church, let us 
earnestly beg of Him to raise up in it zealous pastors, eminently replenished 
with His Spirit, with which He animated His apostles. 


January 19 


St. Canutus, King, Martyr 


ST. CANUTUS, King of Denmark, was endowed with excellent qualities of 
both mind and body. It is hard to say whether he excelled more in courage, 
or in conduct and skill in war; but his singular piety eclipsed all his other 
endowments. He cleared the seas of pirates, and subdued several 
neighboring provinces which infested Denmark with their incursions. The 
Kingdom of Denmark was elective till the year 1660, and when the father 
of Canutus died, his eldest brother, Harold, was called to the throne. Harold 
died after reigning for two years, and Canutus was chosen to succeed him. 
He began his reign by a successful war against the troublesome, barbarous 
enemies of the state, and by planting the faith in the conquered provinces. 
Amid the glory of his victories, he humbly prostrated himself at the foot of 
the crucifix, laying there his diadem, and offering himself and his kingdom 
to the King of kings. After having provided for the peace and safety of his 
country, he married Eltha, daughter of Robert Earl of Flanders, who proved 
a spouse worthy of him. His next concern was to reform abuses at home. 
For this purpose he enacted severe but necessary laws for the strict 
administration of justice, and repressed the violence and tyranny of the 
great, without respect to persons. He countenanced and honored holy men, 
and granted many privileges and immunities to the clergy. His charity and 
tenderness towards his subjects made him study by all possible ways to 
make them a happy people. He showed a royal magnificence in building 
and adorning churches, and gave the crown which he wore, of exceeding 
great value, to a church in his capital and place of residence, where the 
kings of Denmark are yet buried. To the virtues which constitute a great 
king, Canutus added those which prove the great saint. A rebellion having 
sprung up in his kingdom, the king was surprised at church by the rebels. 
Perceiving his danger, he confessed his sins at the foot of the altar, and 


received holy communion. Stretching out his arms before the altar, the saint 
fervently recommended his soul to his Creator; in this posture he was struck 
by a javelin, thrown through a window, and fell a victim for Christ’s sake. 





REFLECTION: The soul of a man is endowed with many noble powers, and 
feels a keen joy in their exercise; but the keenest joy we are capable of 
feeling, consists in prostrating all our powers of mind and heart in humblest 
adoration before the majesty of God. 


January 20 


St. Sebastian, Martyr 


ST. SEBASTIAN was an officer in the Roman army, esteemed even by the 
heathen as a good soldier, and honored by the Church ever since as a 
champion of Jesus Christ. Born at Narbonne, Sebastian came to Rome 
about the year 284, and entered the lists with the powers of evil. He found 
the twin brothers, Marcus and Marcellinus, in prison for the faith, and when 
they were near yielding to the entreaties of their relatives, encouraged them 
to despise flesh and blood, and to die for Christ. God confirmed his words 
by miracle; light shone around him while he spoke; he cured the sick by his 
prayers; and in this divine strength he led multitudes to the faith, and among 
them the Prefect of Rome, with his son Tiburtius. He saw his disciples die 
before him, and one of them came back from heaven to tell him his own 
end was near. It was in a contest of fervor and charity that St. Sebastian 
found the occasion of martyrdom. The Prefect of Rome, after his 
conversion, retired to his estates in Campania, and took a great number of 
his fellow-converts with him to this place of safety. It was a question 
whether Polycarp the priest, or St. Sebastian should accompany the 
neophytes. Each was eager to stay and face the danger at Rome, and at last 
the Pope decided that the Roman Church could not spare the services of 
Sebastian. He continued to labor at the post of danger till he was betrayed 
by a false disciple. He was led before Diocletian, and, at the emperor’s 
command, pierced with arrows and left for dead. But God raised him up 
again, and of his own accord he went before the emperor, and conjured him 
to stay the persecution of the Church. Again sentenced, he was at last 
beaten to death by clubs, and crowned his labors by the merit of a double 
martyrdom. 





REFLECTION: Your ordinary occupations will give you opportunities of 
laboring for the faith. Ask help from St. Sebastian He was not a priest or a 
religious, but a soldier. 


January 21 


St. Agnes, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. AGNES was but twelve years old when she was led to the altar of 
Minerva at Rome, and commanded to obey the persecuting laws of 
Diocletian, by offering incense. In the midst of the idolatrous rites she 
raised her hands to Christ, her Spouse, and made the sign of the life-giving 
Cross. She did not shrink when she was bound hand and foot, though the 
gyves slipped from her young hands, and the heathens who stood around 
were moved to tears. The bonds were not needed for her, and she hastened 
gladly to the place of her torture. Next, when the judge saw that pain had no 
terrors for her, he inflicted an insult worse than death. Her clothes were 
stripped off, and she had to stand in the street before a pagan crowd; yet 
even this did not daunt her. “Christ,” she said, “will guard His own.” So it 
was. Christ showed, by a miracle, the value which He sets upon the custody 
of the eyes. Whilst the crowd turned away their eyes from the spouse of 
Christ, as she stood exposed to view in the street, there was one young man 
who dared to gaze at the innocent child with immodest eyes. A flash of light 
struck him blind, and his companions bore him away half dead with pain 
and terror. 

Lastly, her fidelity to Christ was proved by flattery and offers of 
marriage. But she answered, “Christ is my Spouse: He chose me first, and 
His I will be.” At length the sentence of death was passed. For a moment 
she stood erect in prayer, and then bowed her neck to the sword. At one 
stroke her head was severed from her body, and the angels bore her pure 
soul to Paradise. 





REFLECTION: Her innocence endeared St. Agnes to Christ, as it has endeared 
her to His Church ever since. Even as penitents we may imitate this 
innocence of hers in our own degree. Let us strictly guard our eyes, and 
Christ, when He sees that we keep our hearts pure for love of Him, will 
renew our youth, and give us back the years which the canker-worm has 
wasted. 


January 22 


St. Vincent, Martyr 


VINCENT was archdeacon of the church at Saragossa. Valerian, the bishop, 
had an impediment in his speech; thus Vincent preached in his stead and 
answered in his name when both were brought before Dacian the president, 
during the persecution of Diocletian. When the bishop was sent into 
banishment, Vincent remained to suffer and to die. First of all, he was 
stretched on the rack; and when he was almost torn asunder, Dacian the 
president asked him in mockery “how he fared now.” Vincent answered, 
with joy in his face, that he had ever prayed to be as he was then. It was in 
vain that Dacian struck the executioners, and goaded them on in their 
savage work. The martyr’s flesh was torn with hooks; he was bound in a 
chair of red-hot iron; lard and salt were rubbed into his wounds; and amid 
all this he kept his eyes raised to heaven, and remained unmoved. He was 
cast into a solitary dungeon, with his feet in the stocks; but the angels of 
Christ illuminated the darkness, and assured Vincent that he was near his 
triumph. His wounds were now tended to prepare him for fresh torments, 
and the faithful were permitted to gaze on his mangled body. They came in 
troops, kissed the open sores, and carried away as relics cloths dipped in his 
blood. Before the tortures could recommence, the martyr’s hour came, and 
he breathed forth his soul in peace. 





Even the dead bodies of the saints are precious in the sight of God, and the 
hand of iniquity cannot touch them. A raven guarded the body of Vincent 
where it lay flung upon the earth. When it was sunk out at sea the wave cast 
it ashore; and his relics are preserved to this day in the Augustinian 
monastery at Lisbon, for the consolation of the Church of Christ. 


REFLECTION: Do you wish to be at peace amidst suffering and temptation? 
Then make it your principal endeavor to grow in habits of prayer and in 
union with Christ. Have confidence in Him. He will make you victorious 
over your spiritual enemies and over yourself. He will enlighten your 
darkness and sweeten your sufferings, and in your solitude and desolation 
He will draw nigh to you with His holy angels. 


January 23 


St. Raymund of Pennafort 


BORN A.D. 1175, of a Spanish noble family, Raymund, at the age of 
twenty, taught philosophy at Barcelona with marvellous success. Ten years 
later, his rare abilities won for him the degree of Doctor in the University of 
Bologna, and many high dignities. A tender devotion to our Blessed Lady, 
which had grown up with him from childhood, determined him in middle 
life to renounce all his honors and to enter her Order of St. Dominic. There 
again a vision of the Mother of Mercy instructed him to codperate with his 
penitent St. Peter Nolasco, and with James, King of Aragon, in founding the 
Order of Our Lady of Ransom for the Redemption of Captives. He began 
this great work by preaching a crusade against the Moors, and rousing to 
penance the Christians, enslaved in both soul and body by the infidel. King 
James of Aragon, a man of great qualities, but held in bond by a ruling 
passion, was bidden by the saint to put away the cause of his sin. On his 
delay, Raymund asked for leave to depart from Majorca, since he could not 
live with sin. The king refused, and forbade, under pain of death, his 
conveyance by others. Full of faith, Raymund spread his cloak upon the 
waters, and tying one end to his staff as a sail, made the sign of the Cross 
and fearlessly stepped upon it. In six hours he was borne to Barcelona, 
where, gathering up his cloak dry, he stole into his monastery. The king, 
overcome by this miracle, became a sincere penitent and the disciple of the 
Saint till his death. In 1230, Gregory IX. summoned Raymund to Rome, 
and made him his confessor and grand penitentiary, and directed him to 
compile “the Decretals,” a collection of the scattered decisions of the Popes 
and Councils. Having refused the archbishopric of Tarragona, Raymund 
found himself in 1238 chosen third general of his Order; which post he 
again succeeded in resigning, on the score of his advanced age. His first act, 
when set free, was to resume his labors among the infidels, and in 1256, 


Raymund, then eighty-one, was able to report that ten thousand Saracens 
had received baptism. He died A.D. 1275. 





REFLECTION: Ask St. Raymund to protect you from that fearful servitude, 
worse than any bodily slavery, which even one sinful habit tends to form. 


January 24 


St. Timothy, Bishop, Martyr 


TIMOTHY was a convert of St. Paul. He was born at Lystra, in Asia Minor. 
His mother was a Jewess, but his father was a pagan; and though Timothy 
had read the Scriptures from his childhood, he had not been circumcised as 
a Jew. On the arrival of St. Paul at Lystra the youthful Timothy, with his 
mother and grandmother, eagerly embraced the faith. Seven years later, 
when the Apostle again visited the country, the boy had grown into 
manhood, while his good heart, his austerities, and zeal had won the esteem 
of all around him; and holy men were prophesying great things of the 
fervent youth. St. Paul at once saw his fitness for the work of an evangelist. 
Timothy was forthwith ordained, and from that time became the constant 
and much beloved fellow-worker of the apostle. In company with St. Paul 
he visited the cities of Asia Minor and Greece; at one time hastening on in 
front as a trusted messenger, at another lingering behind to confirm in the 
faith some recently founded church. Finally, he was made the first Bishop 
of Ephesus; and here he received the two Epistles which bear his name, the 
first written from Macedonia and the second from Rome, in which St. Paul 
from his prison gives vent to his longing desire to see his “dearly beloved 
son,” if possible, once more before his death. St. Timothy himself, not 
many years after the death of St. Paul, won his martyr’s crown at Ephesus. 
As a child Timothy delighted in reading the sacred books, and to his last 
hour he would remember the parting words of his spiritual father, “Attende 
lectioni—Apply thyself to reading.” 





REFLECTION: St. Paul, in writing to Timothy, a faithful and well-tried servant 
of God, and a bishop now getting on in years, addresses him as a child, and 
seems most anxious about his perseverance in faith and piety. The letters 
abound in minute personal instructions for this end. It is therefore 
remarkable what great stress the apostle lays on the avoiding of idle talk, 
and on the application to holy reading. These are his chief topics. Over and 
over again he exhorts his son Timothy to “avoid tattlers and busybodies; to 
give no heed to novelties; to shun profane and vain babblings; but to hold 
the form of sound words; to be an example in word and conversation; to 
attend to reading, to exhortation, and to doctrine.” 


January 25 


The Conversion of St. Paul 


THE great Apostle Paul, named Saul at his circumcision, was born at 
Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, and was by privilege a Roman citizen, to 
which quality a great distinction and several exemptions were granted by 
the laws of the empire. He was early instructed in the strict observance of 
the Mosaic law, and lived up to it in the most scrupulous manner. In his zeal 
for the Jewish law, which he thought the cause of God, he became a violent 
persecutor of the Christians. He was one of those who combined to murder 
St. Stephen, and in the violent persecution of the faithful, which followed 
the martyrdom of the holy deacon, Saul signalized himself above others. By 
virtue of the power he had received from the high priest, he dragged the 
Christians out of their houses, loaded them with chains and thrust them into 
prison. In the fury of his zeal he applied for a commission to take up all 
Jews at Damascus who confessed Jesus Christ, and bring them bound to 
Jerusalem, that they might serve as examples for the others. But God was 
pleased to show forth in him His patience and mercy. While on his way to 
Damascus, he and his party were surrounded by a light from heaven, 
brighter than the sun, and suddenly struck to the ground. And then a voice 
was heard saying, “Saul, Saul, why dost thou persecute me?” And Saul 
answered, “Who art thou, Lord?” and the voice replied, “I am Jesus whom 
thou dost persecute.” This mild expostulation of our Redeemer, 
accompanied with a powerful interior grace, cured Saul’s pride, assuaged 
his rage, and wrought at once a total change in him. Wherefore, trembling 
and astonished, he cried out, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” Our 
Lord ordered him to arise and to proceed on his way to the city, where he 
should be informed of what was expected from him. Saul, arising from the 
ground, found that though his eyes were open, he saw nothing. He was led 
by hand into Damascus, where he was lodged in the house of a Jew named 


Judas. To this house came by divine appointment a holy man named 
Ananias, who, laying his hands on Saul, said, “Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus 
who appeared to thee on thy journey, hath sent me that thou mayest receive 
thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” Immediately something like 
scales fell from Saul’s eyes, and he recovered his eyesight. Then he arose, 
and was baptized; he stayed some few days with the disciples at Damascus, 
and began immediately to preach in the synagogues that Jesus was the Son 
of God. Thus a blasphemer and a persecutor was made an apostle, and 
chosen as one of God’s principal instruments in the conversion of the world. 





REFLECTION: Listen to the words of the “Imitation of Christ,” and let them 
sink into your heart: “He who would keep the grace of God, let him be 
grateful for grace when it is given, and patient when it is taken away. Let 
him pray that it may be given back to him, and be careful and humble, lest 
he lose it.” 


January 26 


St. Polycarp, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. POLYCARP, Bishop of Smyrna, was a disciple of St. John. He wrote to 
the Philippians, exhorting them to mutual love and to hatred of heresy. 
When the apostate Marcion met St. Polycarp at Rome, he asked the aged 
saint if he knew him. “Yes,” St. Polycarp answered, “I know you for the 
firstborn of Satan.” These were the words of a saint most loving and most 
charitable, and specially noted for his compassion to sinners. He hated 
heresy because he loved God and man so much. In 167, persecution broke 
out in Smyrna. When Polycarp heard that his pursuers were at the door, he 
said, “The will of God be done;” and meeting them, he begged to be left 
alone for a little time, which he spent in prayer for “the Catholic Church 
throughout the world.” He was brought to Smyrna early on Holy Saturday: 
and as he entered, a voice was heard from heaven, “Polycarp, be strong.” 
When the proconsul besought him to curse Christ and go free, Polycarp 
answered, “Eighty-six years I have served Him, and He never did me 
wrong; how can I blaspheme my King and Saviour?” When he threatened 
him with fire, Polycarp told him this fire of his lasted but a little, while the 
fire prepared for the wicked lasted forever. At the stake he thanked God 
aloud for letting him drink of Christ’s chalice. The fire was lighted, but it 
did him no hurt; so he was stabbed to the heart, and his dead body was 
burnt. “Then,” say the writers of the Acts, “we took up the bones, more 
precious than the richest jewels or gold, and deposited them in a fitting 
place, at which may God grant us to assemble with joy to celebrate the 
birthday of the martyr to his life in heaven!” 





REFLECTION: If we love Jesus Christ, we shall love the Church and hate 
heresy, which rends His mystical body, and destroys the souls for which He 
died. Like St. Polycarp, we shall maintain our constancy in the faith by love 
of Jesus Christ, who is its author and its finisher. 


January 27 


St. John Chrysostom 


ST. JOHN was born at Antioch, in 344. In order to break with a world 
which admired and courted him, he in 374 retired for six years to a 
neighboring mountain. Having thus acquired the art of Christian silence, he 
returned to Antioch, and there labored as priest, until he was ordained 
Bishop of Constantinople in 398. The effect of his sermons was everywhere 
marvellous. He was very urgent that his people should frequent the Holy 
Sacrifice, and in order to remove all excuse he abbreviated the long Liturgy 
until then in use. St. Nilus relates that St. John Chrysostom was wont to see, 
when the priest began the holy sacrifice, “many of the blessed ones coming 
down from heaven in shining garments, and with bare feet, eyes intent, and 
bowed heads, in utter stillness and silence, assisting at the consummation of 
the tremendous mystery.” Beloved as he was in Constantinople, his 
denunciations of vice made him numerous enemies. In 403 these procured 
his banishment; and although he was almost immediately recalled, it was 
not more than a reprieve. In 404 he was banished to Cucusus in the deserts 
of Taurus. In 407 he was wearing out, but his enemies were impatient. They 
hurried him off to Pytius on the Euxine, a rough journey of nigh 400 miles. 
He was assiduously exposed to every hardship, cold, wet, and semi- 
Starvation, but nothing could overcome his cheerfulness and_ his 
consideration for others. On the journey his sickness increased, and he was 
warned that his end was nigh. Thereupon, exchanging his travelstained 
clothes for white garments, he received Viaticum, and with his customary 
words, “Glory be to God for all things, amen.” passed to Christ. 





REFLECTION: We should try to understand that the most productive work in 
the whole day, both for time and eternity, is that involved in hearing Mass. 
St. John Chrysostom felt this so keenly, that he allowed no consideration of 
venerable usage to interfere with the easiness of hearing Mass. 


January 28 


St. Cyril of Alexandria 


ST. CYRIL became Patriarch of Alexandria in 412. Having at first thrown 
himself with ardor into the party politics of the place, God called him to a 
nobler conflict. In 428, Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, began to deny 
the unity of Person in Christ, and to refuse to the Blessed Virgin the title of 
“Mother of God.” He was strongly supported by disciples and friends 
throughout the East. As the assertion of the divine maternity of our Lady 
was necessary to the integrity of the doctrine of the Incarnation, so, with St. 
Cyril, devotion to the Mother was the necessary complement of his 
devotion to the Son. St. Cyril, after expostulating in vain, accused Nestorius 
to Pope Celestine. The Pope commanded retraction, under pain of 
separation from the Church, and intrusted St. Cyril with the conduct of the 
proceedings. The appointed day, June 7, 431, found Nestorius and Cyril at 
Ephesus, with over 200 Bishops. After waiting twelve days in vain for the 
Syrian Bishops, the Council with Cyril tried Nestorius, and deposed him 
from his see. Upon this the Syrians and Nestorians excommunicated St. 
Cyril, and complained of him to the emperor as a peace-breaker. Imprisoned 
and threatened with banishment, the saint rejoiced to confess Christ by 
suffering. In time it was recognized that St. Cyril was right, and with him 
the Church triumphed. Forgetting his wrongs, and careless of controversial 
punctilio, Cyril then reconciled himself with all who would consent to hold 
the doctrine of the Incarnation intact. He died in 444. 
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REFLECTION: The Incarnation is the mystery of God’s dwelling within us, 
and therefore should be the dearest object of our contemplation. It was the 
passion of St. Cyril’s life: for it he underwent toil and persecution, and 
willingly sacrificed credit and friends. 


January 29 


St. Francis of Sales 


FRANCIS was born of noble and pious parents, near Annecy, A.D. 1567, 
and studied with brilliant success at Paris and Padua. On his return from 
Italy he gave up the grand career which his father had marked out for him in 
the service of the State, and became a priest. When the Duke of Savoy had 
resolved to restore the Church in the Chablais, Francis offered himself for 
the work, and set out on foot with his Bible and breviary and one 
companion, his cousin Louis of Sales. It was a work of toil, privation, and 
danger. Every door and every heart were closed against him. He was 
rejected with insult and threatened with death. But nothing could daunt or 
resist him, and ere long the Church burst forth into a second spring. It is 
stated that he converted 72,000 Calvinists. He was then compelled by the 
Pope to become Coadjutor Bishop of Geneva, and succeeded to the see 
A.D. 1602. At times the exceeding gentleness with which he received 
heretics and sinners almost scandalized his friends, and one of them said to 
him, “Francis of Sales will go to Paradise, of course; but I am not so sure of 
the Bishop of Geneva: I am almost afraid his gentleness will play him a 
shrewd turn.” “Ah,” said the saint, “I would rather account to God for too 
great gentleness than for too great severity. Is not God all love? God the 
Father is the Father of mercy; God the Son is a Lamb; God the Holy Ghost 
is a Dove, that is, gentleness itself. And are you wiser than God?” In union 
with St. Jane Frances of Chantal he founded at Annecy the Order of the 
Visitation, which soon spread over Europe. Though poor, he refused 
provisions and dignities, and even the great see of Paris. He died at 
Avignon, A.D. 1622. 





REFLECTION: “You will catch more flies,” St. Francis used to say, “with a 
spoonful of honey than with a hundred barrels of vinegar. Were there any 
thing better or fairer on earth than gentleness, Jesus Christ would have 
taught it us; and yet he has given us only two lessons to learn of him— 
meekness and humility of heart.” 


January 30 


St. Bathildes, Queen 


ST. BATHILDES was an Englishwoman, who was carried over whilst yet 
young into France, and there sold for a slave, at a very low price, to 
Erkenwald, mayor of the palace under King Clovis II. When she grew up, 
her master was so much taken with her prudence and virtue, that he placed 
her in charge of his household. The renown of her virtues spread through all 
France, and King Clovis II. took her for his royal consort. This unexpected 
elevation produced no alteration in a heart perfectly grounded in humility 
and the other virtues; she seemed to become even more humble than before. 
Her new station furnished her the means of being truly a mother to the poor; 
the king gave her the sanction of his royal authority for the protection of the 
Church, the care of the poor, and the furtherance of all religious 
undertakings. The death of her husband left her regent of the kingdom. She 
at once forbade the enslavement of Christians, did all in her power to 
promote piety, and filled France with hospitals and religious houses. As 
soon as her son Clotaire was of an age to govern, she withdrew from the 
world and entered the convent of Chelles. Here she seemed entirely to 
forget her worldly dignity, and was to be distinguished from the rest of the 
community only by her extreme humility, her obedience to her spiritual 
superiors, and her devotion to the sick, whom she comforted and served 
with wonderful charity. As she neared her end, God visited her with a 
severe illness, which she bore with Christian patience until, on the 30th of 
January, 680, she yielded up her soul in devout prayer. 


IN 





REFLECTION: In all that we do, let God and his holy will be always before 
our eyes, and our only aim and desire be to please him. 


January 31 


St. Marcella, Widow 


ST. MARCELLA, whom St. Jerome called the glory of the Roman women, 
became a widow in the seventh month after her marriage. Having 
determined to consecrate the remainder of her days to the service of God, 
she rejected the hand of Cerealis, the consul, uncle of Gallus Cesar, and 
resolved to imitate the lives of the ascetics of the East. She abstained from 
wine and flesh-meat, employed all her time in pious reading, prayer, and 
visiting the churches, and never spoke with any man alone. Her example 
was followed by many who put themselves under her direction, and Rome 
was in a short time filled with monasteries. When the Goths under Alaric 
plundered Rome in 410, our Saint suffered severely at the hands of the 
barbarian, who cruelly scourged her in order to make her reveal the 
treasures which she had long before distributed in charity. She trembled 
only however for the innocence of her dear spiritual daughter, Principia, and 
falling at the feet of the cruel soldiers, she begged with many tears, that 
they would offer no insult to that pure virgin. God moved them to 
compassion, and they conducted our Saint and her pupil to the church of St. 
Paul, to which Alaric had granted the right of sanctuary, with that of St 
Peter. St. Marcella, who survived this but a short time, closed her eyes by a 
happy death, in the arms of St. Principia, about the end of August, 410. 
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February 1 


St. Bridgid, Abbess, And Patroness of Ireland 


NEXT to the glorious St. Patrick, St. Bridgid, whom we may consider his 
spiritual daughter in Christ, has ever been held in singular veneration in 
Ireland. She was born about the year 453, at Fochard in Ulster. During her 
infancy, her pious father saw in a vision men clothed in white garments 
pouring a sacred unguent on her head, thus prefiguring her future sanctity. 
While yet very young, Bridgid consecrated her life to God, bestowed every 
thing at her disposal on the poor, and was the edification of all who knew 
her. She was very beautiful, and fearing that efforts might be made to 
induce her to break the vow by which she bound herself to God, and to 
bestow her hand on one of her many suitors, she prayed that she might 
become ugly and deformed. Her prayer was heard, for her eye became 
swollen, and her whole countenance so changed that she was allowed to 
follow her vocation in peace, and marriage with her was no more thought 
of. When about twenty years old, our Saint made known to Saint Mel, the 
nephew and disciple of St. Patrick, her intention to live only to Jesus Christ, 
and he consented to receive her sacred vows. On the appointed day the 
solemn ceremony of her profession was performed after the manner 
introduced by St. Patrick, the bishop offering up many prayers, and 
investing Bridgid with a snow-white habit, and a cloak of the same color. 
While she bowed her head on this occasion to receive the veil, a miracle of 
a singularly striking and impressive nature occurred; that part of the 
wooden platform adjoining the altar on which she knelt recovered its 
original vitality, and put on all its former verdure, retaining it for a long 
time after. At the same moment Bridgids’ eye was healed, and she became 
as beautiful and as lovely as ever. 





Encouraged by her example, several other ladies made their vows with her, 
and in compliance with the wish of the parents of her new associates, the 
Saint agreed to found a religious residence for herself and them in the 
vicinity. A convenient site having been fixed upon by the bishop, a convent, 
the first in Ireland, was erected upon it; and in obedience to the prelate 
Bridgid assumed the superiority. Her reputation for sanctity became greater 
every day; and in proportion as it was diffused throughout the country the 
number of candidates for admission into the new monastery increased. The 
bishops of Ireland, soon perceiving the important advantages which their 
respective dioceses would derive from similar foundations, persuaded the 
young and saintly abbess to visit different parts of the kingdom, and, as an 
opportunity offered, introduce into each one the establishment of her 
institute. 

While thus engaged in a portion of the province of Connaught, a 
deputation arrived from Leinster to solicit the Saint to take up her residence 
in that territory; but the motives which they urged were human, and such 
could have no weight with Bridgid. It was only the prospect of the many 
spiritual advantages that would result from compliance with the request that 
induced her to accede, as she did, to the wishes of those who had petitioned 
her. Taking with her a number of her spiritual daughters, our Saint 
journeyed to Leinster, where they were received with many demonstrations 
of respect and joy. The site on which Kildare now stands appearing to be 
well adapted for a religious institute, there the Saint and her companions 


took up their abode. To the place appropriated for the new foundation some 
lands were annexed, the fruits of which were assigned to the little 
establishment. This donation indeed contributed to supply the wants of the 
community, but still the pious sisterhood principally depended for their 
maintenance on the liberality of their benefactors. Bridgid contrived, 
however, out of their small means to relieve the poor of the vicinity very 
considerably; and when the wants of these indigent persons surpassed her 
slender finances, she hesitated not to sacrifice for them the movables of the 
convent. On one occasion our Saint, imitating the burning charity of St. 
Ambrose and other great servants of God, sold some of the sacred 
vestments that she might procure the means of relieving their necessities. 
She was so humble that she sometimes attended the cattle on the land which 
belonged to her monastery. 

The renown of Bridgid’s unbounded charity drew multitudes of the poor 
to Kildare; the fame of her piety attracted thither many persons anxious to 
solicit her prayers or to profit by her holy example. In course of time the 
number of these so much increased that it became necessary to provide 
accommodation for them in the neighborhood of the new monastery, and 
thus was laid the foundation and origin of the town of Kildare. 

The spiritual exigencies of her community, and of those numerous 
strangers who resorted to the vicinity, having suggested to our Saint the 
expediency of having the locality erected into an episcopal see, she 
represented it to the prelates, to whom the consideration of it rightly 
belonged. Deeming the proposal just and useful, Conlath, a recluse of 
eminent sanctity, illustrious by the great things which God had granted to 
his prayers, was, at Bridgid’s desire, chosen the first bishop of the newly 
erected diocese. In process of time it became the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of the province to which it belonged, probably in consequence of the 
general desire to honor the place in which St. Bridgid had so long dwelt. 

After seventy years devoted to the practice of the most sublime virtues, 
corporal infirmities admonished our Saint that the time of her dissolution 
was nigh. It was now half a century since, by her holy vows, she had 
irrevocably consecrated herself to God, and during that period great results 
had been attained; her holy institute having widely diffused itself 
throughout the Green Isle, and greatly advanced the cause of religion in the 
various districts in which it was established. Like a river of peace, its 


progress was steady and silent; it fertilized every region fortunate enough to 
receive its waters, and caused them to put forth spiritual flowers and fruits 
with all the sweet perfume of evangelical fragrance. The remembrance of 
the glory she had procured to the Most High, as well as the services 
rendered to dear souls ransomed by the precious Blood of her divine 
Spouse, cheered and consoled Bridgid in the infirmities inseparable from 
old age. Her last illness was soothed by the presence of Nennidh, a priest of 
eminent sanctity, over whose youth she had watched with pious solicitude, 
and who was indebted to her prayers and instructions for his great 
proficiency in sublime perfection. The day on which our abbess was to 
terminate her course, February 1st, 523, having arrived, she received from 
the hands of this saintly priest the blessed Body and Blood of her Lord in 
the divine Eucharist, and, as it would seem, immediately after her spirit 
passed forth, and went to possess Him in that heavenly country where He is 
seen face to face and enjoyed without danger of ever losing Him. Her body 
was interred in the church adjoining her convent, but was some time after 
exhumed, and deposited in a splendid shrine near the high altar. 

In the ninth century, the country being desolated by the Danes, the 
remains of St. Bridgid were removed in order to secure them from 
irreverence; and, being transferred to Down-Patrick, were deposited in the 
Same grave with those of the glorious St. Patrick. Their bodies, together 
with that of St. Columba, were translated afterwards to the cathedral of the 
same city, but their monument was destroyed in the reign of King Henry 
VIII. The head of St. Bridgid is now kept in the church of the Jesuits at 
Lisbon. 


REFLECTION: Outward resemblance to our Lady was St. Bridgid’s peculiar 
privilege; but all are bound to grow like her in interior purity of heart. This 
grace St. Bridgid has obtained in a wonderful degree for the daughters of 
her native land, and will never fail to procure for all her devout clients. 


St. Ignatius, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. IGNATIUS, Bishop of Antioch, was the disciple of St. John. When 
Domitian persecuted the Church, St. Ignatius obtained peace for his own 
flock by fasting and prayer. But for his part he desired to suffer with Christ, 
and to prove himself a perfect disciple. In the year 107, Trajan came to 
Antioch, and forced the Christians to choose between apostasy and death. 
“Who art thou, poor devil,” the emperor said, when Ignatius was brought 
before him, “who settest our commands at naught?” “Call not him ‘poor 
devil,’ ” Ignatius answered, “who bears God within him.” And when the 
emperor questioned him about his meaning, Ignatius explained that he bore 
in his heart Christ crucified for his sake. Thereupon the emperor 
condemned him to be torn to pieces by wild beasts at Rome. St. Ignatius 
thanked God, who had so honored him, “binding him in the chains of Paul, 
His apostle.” 
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He journeyed to Rome, guarded by soldiers, and with no fear, except of 
losing the martyr’s crown. He was devoured by lions in the Roman 
amphitheatre. The wild beasts left nothing of his body, except a few bones, 


which were reverently treasured at Antioch, until their removal to the 
Church of St. Clement, at Rome, in 637. After the martyr’s death, several 
Christians saw him in vision standing before Christ, and interceding for 
them. 


REFLECTION: Ask St. Ignatius to obtain for you the grace of profiting by all 
you have to suffer, and rejoicing in it as a means of likeness to your 
crucified Redeemer. 


February 2 


The Purification, Commonly Called Candlemas-Day 


THE law of God, given by Moses to the Jews, ordained that a woman, after 
child-birth, should continue for a certain time in a state which that law calls 
unclean, during which she was not to appear in public, nor presume to touch 
any thing consecrated to God. This term was of forty days upon the birth of 
a son, and double that time for a daughter. On the expiration of the term, the 
mother was to bring to the door of the tabernacle, or temple, a lamb and a 
young pigeon, or turtle-dove, as an offering to God. These being sacrificed 
to Almighty God by the priest, the woman was cleansed of the legal 
impurity and reinstated in her former privileges. 

A young pigeon, or turtle-dove, by way of a sin-offering, was required of 
all, whether rich or poor; but as the expense of a lamb might be too great for 
persons in poor circumstances, they were allowed to substitute for it a 
second dove. 

Our Saviour having been conceived by the Holy Ghost, and His blessed 
Mother remaining always a spotless virgin, it is evident that she did not 
come under the law; but as the world was, as yet, ignorant of her 
miraculous conception, she submitted with great punctuality and exactness 
to every humbling circumstance which the law required. Devotion and zeal 
to honor God by every observance prescribed by His law, prompted Mary to 
perform this act of religion, though evidently exempt from the precept. 
Being poor herself, she made the offering appointed for the poor; but, 
however mean in itself, it was made with a perfect heart, which is what God 
chiefly regards in all that is offered to Him. Besides the law which obliged 
the mother to purify herself, there was another which ordered that the first- 
born son should be offered to God, and that, after its presentation, the child 
should be ransomed with a certain sum of money, and peculiar sacrifices 
offered on the occasion. 
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Mary complies exactly with all these ordinances. She obeys not only in the 
essential points of the law, but has strict regard to all the circumstances. She 
remains forty days at home; she denies herself, all this time, the liberty of 
entering the temple; she partakes not of things sacred; and on the day of her 
purification she walks several miles to Jerusalem, with the world’s 
Redeemer in her arms. She waits for the priest at the gate of the temple, 
makes her offerings of thanksgiving and expiation, presents her Divine Son 
by the hands of the priest to his eternal Father, with the most profound 
humility, adoration, and thanksgiving. She then redeems Him with five 
shekels, as the law appoints, and receives Him back again as a sacred 
charge committed to her special care, till the Father shall again demand 
Him for the full accomplishment of man’s redemption. 

The ceremony of this day was closed by a third mystery—the meeting in 
the temple of the holy persons, Simeon and Anne, with Jesus and his 
parents. Holy Simeon, on that occasion, received into his arms the object of 
all his desires and sighs, and praised God for being blessed with the 
happiness of beholding the so-much-longed-for Messias. He foretold to 
Mary her martyrdom of sorrow, and that Jesus brought redemption to those 
who would accept of it on the terms it was offered them; but a heavy 
judgment on all infidels who should obstinately reject it, and on Christians, 
also, whose lives were a contradiction to his holy maxims and example. 
Mary, hearing this terrible prediction, did not answer one word, felt no 
agitation of mind from the present, no dread for the future; but 


courageously and sweetly committed all to God’s holy will. Anne, also, the 
prophetess, who in her widowhood served God with great fervor, had the 
happiness to acknowledge and adore in this great mystery the Redeemer of 
the world. Simeon, having beheld our Saviour, exclaimed: “Now dismiss 
thy servant, O Lord, according to thy word, because my eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” 

This feast is called Candlemas, because the Church blesses the candles to 
be borne in the procession of the day. 


REFLECTION: Let us strive to imitate the humility of the ever-blessed Mother 
of God, remembering that humility is the path which leads to abiding peace, 
and brings us near to the consolations of God. 


February 3 


St. Blase, Bishop And Martyr 


ST. BLASE devoted the earlier years of his life to the study of philosophy, 
and afterwards became a physician. In the practice of his profession he saw 
so much of the miseries of life and the hollowness of worldly pleasures, that 
he resolved to spend the rest of his days in the service of God, and from 
being a healer of bodily ailments to become a physician of souls. The 
bishop of Sebaste, in Arminia, having died, our Saint, much to the 
gratification of the inhabitants of that city, was appointed to succeed him. 
St. Blase at once began to instruct his people as much by his example as by 
his words, and the great virtues and sanctity of this servant of God was 
attested by many miracles. From all parts the people came flocking to him 
for the cure of bodily and spiritual ills. Agricolaus, Governor of Cappadocia 
and the lesser Armenia, having begun a persecution by order of the 
Emperor Licinius, our Saint was seized and hurried off to prison. Whilst on 
his way there, a distracted mother, whose only child was dying of a throat 
disease, threw herself at the feet of St. Blase and implored his intercession. 
Touched at her grief, the Saint offered up his prayers, and the child was 
cured; and since that time his aid has often been effectually solicited in 
cases of a similar disease. Refusing to worship the false gods of the 
heathens, St. Blase was first scourged; his body was then torn with hooks, 
and finally he was beheaded in the year 316. 





REFLECTION: There is no sacrifice which, by the aid of grace, human nature 
is not capable of accomplishing. When St. Paul complained to God of the 
violence of the temptation, God answered, “My grace is sufficient for thee, 
for power is made perfect in infirmity.” 


February 4 


St. Jane, of Valois 


BORN of the blood royal of France, herself a queen, Jane of Valois led a 
life remarkable for its humiliations even in the annals of the Saints. Her 
father, Louis XI., who had hoped for a son to succeed him, banished Jane 
from his palace, and, it is said, even attempted her life. At the age of five 
the neglected child offered her whole heart to God, and yearned to do some 
special service in honor of His Blessed Mother. At the king’s wish, though 
against her own inclination, she was married to the Duke of Orleans. 
Towards an indifferent and unworthy husband her conduct was ever most 
patient and dutiful. Her prayers and tears saved him from a traitor’s death, 
and shortened the captivity which his rebellion had merited. Still nothing 
could win a heart which was already given to another. When her husband 
ascended the throne as Louis XII., his first act was to repudiate by false 
representations one who through twenty-two years of cruel neglect had 
been his true and loyal wife. At the final sentence of separation, the saintly 
queen exclaimed, “God be praised who has allowed this, that I may serve 
Him better than I have heretofore done.” Retiring to Bourges, she there 
realized her long-formed desire by founding the Order of the Annunciation, 
in honor of the Mother of God. 

Under the guidance of St. Francis of Paula, the director of her childhood, 
St. Jane was enabled to overcome the serious obstacles which even good 
people raised against the foundation of her new Order. In 1501 the rule of 
the Annunciation was finally approved by Alexander VI. The chief aim of 
the Institute was to imitate the ten virtues practised by our Lady in the 
Mystery of the Incarnation, the superioress being called “Ancelle,” 
handmaid, in honor of Mary’s humility. St. Jane built and endowed the first 
convent of the Order in 1502. She died in heroic sanctity, A.D. 1505, and 


was buried in the royal crown and purple, beneath which lay the habit of her 
Order. 





REFLECTION: During the lifetime of St. Jane, the Angelus was established in 
France. The sound of the Ave thrice each day gave her hope in her sorrow, 
and fostered in her the desire still further to honor the Incarnation. How 
often might we derive grace from the same beautiful devotion, so enriched 
by the Church yet neglected by so many Christians! 


February 5 


St. Agatha, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. AGATHA was born in Sicily, of rich and noble parents—a child of 
benediction from the first, for she was promised to her parents before her 
birth, and consecrated from her earliest infancy to God. In the midst of 
dangers and temptations she served Christ in purity of body and soul, and 
she died for the love of chastity. Quintanus, who governed Sicily under the 
Emperor Decius, had heard the rumor of her beauty and wealth, and he 
made the laws against the Christians a pretext for summoning her from 
Palermo to Catania, where he was at the time. “O Jesus Christ!” she cried, 
as she set out on this dreaded journey, “all that I am is thine; preserve me 
against the tyrant.” 

And our Lord did indeed preserve one who had given herself so utterly to 
Him. He kept her pure and undefined, while she was imprisoned for a 
whole month under charge of an evil woman. He gave her strength to reply 
to the offer of her life and safety, if she would but consent to sin, “Christ 
alone is my life and my salvation.” When Quintanus turned from passion to 
cruelty, and cut off her breasts, Our Lord sent the Prince of His Apostles to 
heal her. And when, after she had been rolled naked upon potsherds, she 
asked that her torments might be ended, her Spouse heard her prayer, and 
took her to Himself. 

St. Agatha gave herself without reserve to Jesus Christ; she followed Him 
in virginal purity, and then looked to Him for protection. And down to this 
day Christ has shown His tender regard for the very body of St. Agatha. 
Again and again, during the eruption of Mount Etna, the people of Catania 
have exposed her veil for public veneration, and found safety by this means; 
and in modern times, on opening the tomb in which her body lies waiting 
for the resurrection, they beheld the skin still entire, and felt the sweet 
fragrance which issued from this temple of the Holy Ghost. 


REFLECTION: Purity is a gift of God: we can gain it and preserve it only by 
care and diligence in avoiding all that may prove an incentive to sin. 


The Martyrs of Japan 


ABOUT forty years after St. Francis Xavier’s death, a persecution broke 
out in Japan, and all Christian rites were forbidden under pain of death. A 
confraternity of martyrs was at once formed, the object of which was to die 
for Christ. Even the little children joined it. Peter, a Christian child six years 
old, was awakened early, and told that he was to be beheaded, together with 
his father. Strong in grace, he expressed his joy at the news, dressed himself 
in his gayest clothing, and took the hand of the soldier who was to lead him 
to death. The headless trunk of his father first met his view; calmly kneeling 
down, he prayed beside the corpse, and, loosening his collar, prepared his 
neck for the stroke. Moved by this touching scene, the executioner threw 
down his sabre and fled. None but a brutal slave could be found for the 
murderous task; with unskilled and trembling hand he hacked the child to 
pieces, who at last died without uttering a single cry. Christians were 
branded with the cross, or all but buried alive, while the head and arms 
were slowly sawn off with blunt weapons. The least shudder under their 
anguish was interpreted into apostasy. The obstinate were put to the most 
cruel deaths, but the survivors only envied them. Five noblemen were 
escorted to the stake by 40,000 Christians with flowers and lights, singing 
the Litanies of our Lady as they went. In the great martyrdom, at which 
thousands also assisted, the martyrs sent up a flood of melody from the fire, 
which only died away as one after another went to sing the new song in 
heaven. Later on, a more awful doom was invented. The victims were 
lowered into a sulphurous chasm, called the “mouth of hell,” near which no 
bird or beast could live. The chief of these, Paul Wiborg, whose family had 
been already massacred for the Faith, was thrice let down; thrice he cried 
with a loud voice, “Eternal praise be to the ever-adorable Sacrament of the 
Altar.” The third time he went to his reward. 





REFLECTION: If mere children face torture and death with joy for Christ, can 
we begrudge the slight penance He asks us to bear? 


February 6 


St. Dorothy, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. DOROTHY was a young virgin, celebrated at Caesarea, where she 
lived, for her angelic virtue. Her parents seem to have been martyred before 
her in the Diocletian persecution, and when the Governor Sapricius came to 
Cesarea, he called her before him, and sent this child of martyrs to the 
home where they were waiting for her. 

She was stretched upon the rack, and offered marriage if she would 
consent to sacrifice, or death if she refused. But she replied, that “Christ 
was her only Spouse, and death her desire.” She was then placed in charge 
of two women who had fallen away from the Faith, in the hope that they 
might pervert her; but the fire of her own heart rekindled the flame in theirs, 
and led them back to Christ. When she was set once more on the rack, 
Sapricius himself was amazed at the heavenly look she wore, and asked her 
the cause of her joy. “Because,” she said, “I have brought back two souls to 
Christ, and because I shall soon be in heaven rejoicing with the angels.” Her 
joy grew as she was buffeted in the face, and her sides burnt with plates of 
red-hot iron. “Blessed be Thou,” she cried, when she was sentenced to be 
beheaded,—“‘blessed be Thou, O Thou Lover of souls! who dost call me to 
Paradise, and invitest me to Thy nuptial chamber.” 





St. Dorothy suffered in the dead of winter, and it is said that on the road to 
her passion a lawyer called Theophilus, who had been used to calumniate 
and persecute the Christians, asked her, in mockery, to send him “apples or 
roses from the garden of her Spouse.” The Saint promised to grant his 
request, and, just before she died, a little child stood by her side bearing 
three apples and three roses. She bade him take them to Theophilus, and tell 
him this was the present which he sought from the garden of her Spouse. St. 
Dorothy had gone to heaven, and Theophilus was still making merry over 
his challenge to the Saint, when the child entered his room. He saw that the 
child was an angel in disguise, and the fruit and flowers of no earthly 
growth. He was converted to the faith, and then shared in the martyrdom of 
St. Dorothy. 


REFLECTION: Do you wish to be safe in the pleasures and happy in the 
troubles of the world? Pray for heavenly desires, and say with St. Philip, 
“Paradise, Paradise!” 


February 7 


St. Romuald, Abbot 


IN 976, Sergius, a nobleman of Ravenna, quarrelled with a relation about an 
estate, and slew him in a duel. His son Romuald, horrified at his father’s 
crime, entered the Benedictine monastery at Classe, to do a forty days’ 
penance for him. This penance ended in his own vocation to religion. After 
three years at Classe, Romuald went to live as a hermit near Venice, where 
he was joined by Peter Urseolus, Duke of Venice, and together they led a 
most austere life in the midst of assaults from the evil spirits. St. Romuald 
founded many monasteries, the chief of which was that at Camaldoli, a wild 
desert place, where he built a church, which he surrounded with a number 
of separate cells for the solitaries who lived under his rule. His disciples 
were hence called Camaldolese. He is said to have seen here a vision of a 
mystic ladder, and his white-clothed monks ascending by it to heaven. 
Among his first disciples were Sts. Adalbert and Boniface, apostles of 
Russia, and Sts. John and Benedict of Poland, martyrs for the Faith. He was 
an intimate friend of the Emperor St. Henry, and was reverenced and 
consulted by many great men of his time. He once passed seven years in 
solitude and complete silence. In his youth St. Romuald was much troubled 
by temptations of the flesh. To escape them he had recourse to hunting, and 
in the woods first conceived his love for solitude. His father’s sin, as we 
have seen, first prompted him to undertake a forty days’ penance in the 
monastery, which he forthwith made his home. Some bad example of his 
fellow-monks induced him to leave them, and adopt the solitary mode of 
life. The penance of Urseolus, who had obtained his power wrongfully, 
brought him his first disciple; the temptations of the devil compelled him to 
his severe life and finally; the persecutions of others were the occasion of 
his settlement at Camaldoli, and the foundation of his Order. He died, as he 


had foretold twenty years before, alone, in his monastery of Val Castro, on 
the 19th of June, 1027. 





REFLECTION: St. Romuald’s life teaches us that, if we only follow the 
impulses of the Holy Spirit, we shall easily find good everywhere, even on 
the most unlikely occasions. Our own sins, the sins of others, their ill-will 
against us, or our own mistakes and misfortunes, are equally capable of 
leading us, with softened hearts, to the feet of God’s mercy and love. 


February 8 


St. John of Matha 


THE life of St. John of Matha was one long course of self-sacrifice for the 
glory of God and the good of his neighbor. As a child, his chief delight was 
serving the poor; and he often told them he had come into the world for no 
other end but to wash their feet. He studied at Paris with such distinction 
that his professors advised him to become a priest, in order that his talents 
might render greater service to others; and, for this end, John gladly 
sacrificed his high rank and otherworldly advantages. At his first Mass an 
angel appeared, clad in white, with a red and blue cross on his breast, and 
his hands reposing on the heads of a Christian and a Moorish captive. To 
ascertain what this signified, John repaired to St. Felix of Valois, a holy 
hermit living near Meaux, under whose direction he led a life of extreme 
penance. The angel again appeared; and they then set out for Rome, to learn 
the will of God from the lips of the Sovereign Pontiff, who told them to 
devote themselves to the redemption of captives. For this purpose they 
founded the Order of the Holy Trinity. The Religious fasted every day, and 
gathering alms throughout Europe took them to Barbary, to redeem the 
Christian slaves. They devoted themselves also to the sick and prisoners in 
all countries. The charity of St. John in devoting his life to the redemption 
of captives was visibly blessed by God. On his second return from Tunis he 
brought back one hundred and twenty liberated slaves. But the Moors 
attacked him at sea, overpowered his vessel, and doomed it to destruction, 
with all on board, by taking away the rudder and sails, and leaving it to the 
mercy of the winds. St. John tied his cloak to the mast, and prayed, saying, 
“Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered. O Lord, Thou wilt save 
the humble, and wilt bring down the eyes of the proud.” Suddenly the wind 
filled the small sail, and, without guidance, carried the ship safely in a few 


days to Ostia, the port of Rome, three hundred leagues from Tunis. Worn 
out by his heroic labors, John died in 1213, at the age of fifty-three. 
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REFLECTION: Let us never forget that our Blessed Lord bade us love our 
neighbor not only as ourselves, but as He loved us, who afterward 
sacrificed Himself for us. 


February 9 


St. Apollonia And The Martyrs of Alexandria 


AT Alexandria, in 249, the mob rose in savage fury against the Christians. 
Metras, an old man, perished first. His eyes were pierced with reeds, and he 
was stoned to death. A woman named Quinta was the next victim. She was 
led to a heathen temple and bidden worship. She replied by cursing the false 
god again and again, and she too was stoned to death. After this the houses 
of the Christians were sacked and plundered. They took the spoiling of their 
goods with all joy. 





St. Apollonia, an aged virgin, was the most famous among the martyrs. Her 
teeth were beaten out; she was led outside the city; a huge fire was kindled, 
and she was told she must deny Christ, or else be bummed alive. She was 
silent for a while, and then, moved by a special inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, she leapt into the fire and died in its flames. The same courage 
showed itself the next year, when Decius became Emperor, and the 
persecution grew till it seemed as if the very elect must fall away. The story 


of Dioscorus illustrates the courage of the Alexandrian Christians, and the 
esteem they had for martyrdom. He was a boy of fifteen. To the arguments 
of the judge he returned wise answers: he was proof against torture. His 
older companions were executed, but Dioscorus was spared on account of 
his tender years; yet the Christians could not bear to think that he had been 
deprived of the martyr’s crown, except to receive it afterward more 
gloriously. “Dioscorus,” writes Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria at this 
time, “remains with us, reserved for some longer and greater combat.” 
There were indeed many Christians who came, pale and trembling, to offer 
the heathen sacrifices. But the judges themselves were struck with horror at 
the multitudes who rushed to martyrdom. Women triumphed over torture, 
till at last the judges were glad to execute them at once, and put an end to 
the ignominy of their own defeat. 


REFLECTION: Many Saints, who were not martyrs, have longed to shed their 
blood for Christ. We, too, may pray for some portion of their spirit; and the 
least suffering for the Faith, borne with humility and courage, is the proof 
that Christ has heard our prayer. 


February 10 


St. Scholastica, Abbess 


OF this Saint but little is known on earth, save that she was the sister of the 
great patriarch St. Benedict, and that, under his direction, she founded and 
governed a numerous community near Monte Cassino. St. Gregory sums up 
her life by saying that she devoted herself to God from her childhood, and 
that her pure soul went to God in the likeness of a dove, as if to show that 
her life had been enriched with the fullest gifts of the Holy Spirit. Her 
brother was accustomed to visit her every year, for “she could not be sated 
or wearied with the words of grace which flowed from his lips.” On his last 
visit, after a day passed in spiritual converse, the Saint, knowing1 that her 
end was near, said, “My brother, leave me not, I pray you, this night, but 
discourse with me till dawn on the bliss of those who see God in heaven.” 
St. Benedict would not break his rule at the bidding of natural affection; and 
then the Saint bowed her head on her hands and prayed; and there arose a 
storm so violent that St. Benedict could not return to his monastery, and 
they passed the night in heavenly conversation. Three days later St. 
Benedict saw in a vision the soul of his sister going up in the likeness of a 
dove into heaven. Then he gave thanks to God for the graces He had given 
her, and for the glory which had crowned them. When she died, St. 
Benedict, her spiritual daughters, and the monks sent by St. Benedict, 
mingled their tears and prayed, “Alas! alas! dearest mother, to whom dost 
thou leave us now? Pray for us to Jesus, to whom thou art gone.” They then 
devoutly celebrated Holy Mass, “commending her soul to God;” and her 
body was borne to Monte Cassino, and laid by her brother in the tomb he 
had prepared for himself. “And they bewailed her many days;” and St. 
Benedict said, “Weep not, sisters and brothers; for assuredly Jesus has taken 
her before us to be our aid and defence against all our enemies, that we may 


stand in the evil day, and be in all things perfect.” She died about the year 
543. 





REFLECTION: Our relations must be loved in and for God. Otherwise the 
purest affection becomes inordinate, and is so much taken from Him. 


February 11 


St. Severinus, Abbot of Agaunum 


ST. SEVERINUS, of a noble family in Burgundy, was educated in the 
Catholic faith, at a time when the Arian heresy reigned in that country. He 
forsook the world in his youth, and dedicated himself to God in the 
monastery of Agaunum, which then only consisted of scattered cells, till the 
Catholic king Sigismund built there the great abbey of St. Maurice. St. 
Severinus was the holy abbot of that place, and had governed his 
community many years in the exercise of penance and charity, when, in 
504. Clovis, the first Christian king of France, lying ill of a fever, which his 
physicians had for two years ineffectually endeavored to remove, sent his 
chamberlain to conduct the Saint to court; for it was said that the sick from 
all parts recovered their health by his prayers. St. Severinus took leave of 
his monks, telling them he should never see them more in this world. On his 
journey he healed Eulalius, bishop of Nevers, who had been for some time 
deaf and dumb, also a leper, at the gates of Paris; and coming to the palace 
he immediately restored the king to perfect health, by putting on him his 
own cloak. The king, in gratitude, distributed large alms to the poor, and 
released all his prisoners. St. Severinus, returning toward Agaunum, 
stopped at Chateau-Landon, in Gatinois, where two priests served God in a 
solitary chapel, among whom he was admitted, at his request, as a stranger, 
and was soon greatly admired by them for his sanctity. He foresaw his 
death, which happened shortly after, in 507. The place is now an abbey of 
reformed canons regular of St. Austin. The Huguenots scattered the greatest 
part of his relics when they plundered this church. 





REFLECTION: God loads with His favor those who delight in exercising 
mercy. “According to thy ability be merciful; if thou hast much, give 
abundantly; if thou hast little, take care even so to bestow willingly a little.” 


February 12 


St. Benedict of Anian 


BENEDICT was the son of Aigulf, Governor of Languedoc, and was born 
about 750. In his early youth he served as cupbearer to King Pepin and his 
son Charlemagne, enjoying under them great honors and possessions. Grace 
entered his soul at the age of twenty, and he resolved to seek the kingdom 
of God with his whole heart. Without relinquishing his place at court, he 
lived there a most mortified life for three years; then a narrow escape from 
drowning made him vow to quit the world, and he entered the cloister of St. 
Seine. In reward for his heroic austerities in the monastic state, God 
bestowed upon him the gift of tears, and inspired him with a knowledge of 
spiritual things. As procurator, he was most careful of the wants of the 
brethren, and most hospitable to the poor and to guests. Declining to accept 
the abbacy, he built himself a little hermitage on the brook Anian, and lived 
some years in great solitude and poverty. But the fame of his sanctity 
drawing many souls around him, he was obliged to build a large abbey, and 
within a short time governed three hundred monks. He became the great 
restorer of monastic discipline throughout France and Germany. First, he 
drew up with immense labor a code of the rules of St. Benedict, his great 
namesake, which he collated with those of the chief monastic founders, 
showing the uniformity of the exercises in each, and enforced by his 
“Penitential” their exact observance; secondly, he minutely regulated all 
matters regarding food, clothing, and every detail of life; and thirdly, by 
prescribing the same for all, he excluded jealousies and insured perfect 
charity. In a Provincial Council held in 813, under Charlemagne, at which 
he was present, it was declared that all monks of the West should adopt the 
rule of St. Benedict. He died February 11, 821. 





REFLECTION: The decay of monastic discipline, and its restoration by St. 
Benedict, prove that none are safe from loss of fervor, but that all can regain 
it by fidelity to grace. 


February 13 


St. Catherine of Ricci 


ALEXANDRINA of Ricci was the daughter of a noble Florentine. At the 
age of thirteen she entered the third Order of St. Dominic in the monastery 
of Prato, taking in religion the name of Catherine, after her patron and 
namesake of Siena. Her special attraction was to the Passion of Christ, in 
which she was permitted miraculously to participate. In the Lent of 1541, 
being then twenty-one years of age, she had a vision of the Crucifixion so 
heartrending, that she was confined to bed for three weeks, and was only 
restored, on Holy Saturday, by an apparition of St. Mary Magdalen and 
Jesus risen. During twelve years she passed every Friday in ecstasy. She 
received the sacred stigmata, the wound in the left side, and the crown of 
thorns. All these favors gave her continual and intense suffering, and 
inspired her with a loving sympathy for the yet more bitter tortures of the 
Holy Souls. In their behalf she offered all her prayers and penances; and her 
charity toward them became so famous throughout Tuscany, that after every 
death the friends of the deceased hastened to Catherine to secure her 
prayers. St. Catherine offered many prayers, fasts, and penances for a 
certain great man, and thus obtained his salvation. It was revealed to her 
that he was in Purgatory; and such was her love of Jesus crucified, that she 
offered to suffer all the pains about to be inflicted on that soul. Her prayer 
was granted. The soul entered heaven, and for forty days Catherine suffered 
indescribable agonies. Her body was covered with blisters, emitting heat so 
great that her cell seemed on fire. Her flesh appeared as if roasted, and her 
tongue like red-hot iron. Amid all she was calm and joyful, saying, “I long 
to suffer all imaginable pains, that souls may quickly see and praise their 
Redeemer.” She knew by revelation the arrival of a soul in Purgatory, and 
the hour of its release. She held intercourse with the Saints in glory, and 


frequently conversed with St. Philip Neri at Rome without ever leaving her 
convent at Prato. She died, amid angels songs, in 1589. 
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REFLECTION: If we truly love Jesus crucified, we must long, like St. 
Catherine, to release the Holy Souls whom He has redeemed, but has left to 
our charity to set free. 


February 14 


St. Valentine, Priest And Martyr 


VALENTINE was a holy priest in Rome, who, with St Marius and his 
family, assisted the martyrs in the persecution under Claudius II. He was 
apprehended, and sent by the emperor to the prefect of Rome, who, on 
finding all his promises to make him renounce his faith ineffectual, 
commanded him to be beaten with clubs, and afterward to be beheaded, 
which was executed on the 14th of February, about the year 270. Pope 
Julius I. is said to have built a church near Ponte Mole to his memory, 
which for a long time gave name to the gate, now called Porta del Popolo, 
formerly Porta Valentini. The greatest part of his relics are now in the 
church of St. Praxedes. To abolish the heathen’s lewd superstitious custom 
of boys drawing the names of girls, in honor of their goddess Februata Juno, 
on the 15th of this month, several zealous pastors substituted the names of 
Saints in billets given on this day. 





REFLECTION: In the cause of justice and truth, prudence should not be held in 
account; otherwise prudence is mere human respect. St. Paul says: “The 
wisdom of the flesh is death.” 


February 15 


Sts. Faustinus And Jovita, Martyrs 


FAUSTINUS and Jovita were brothers, nobly born, and zealous professors 
of the Christian religion, which they preached without fear in their city of 
Brescia, while the bishop of that place lay concealed during the persecution. 
Their remarkable zeal excited the fury of the heathens against them, and 
procured them a glorious death for their faith at Brescia, in Lombardy, 
under the Emperor Adrian. Julian, a heathen lord, apprehended them; and 
the emperor himself, passing through Brescia, when neither threats nor 
torments could shake their constancy, commanded them to be beheaded. 
They seem to have suffered about the year 121. The city of Brescia honors 
them as its chief patrons, possesses their relics, and a very ancient church in 
that city bears their names. 
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REFLECTION: The spirit of Christ is a spirit of martyrdom—at least of 
mortification and penance. It is always the spirit of the cross. The more we 
share in the suffering life of Christ, the greater share we inherit in His spirit, 


and in the fruit of His death. To souls mortified to their senses and 
disengaged from earthly things, God gives frequent foretastes of the 
sweetness of eternal life, and the most ardent desires of possessing Him in 
His glory. This is the spirit of martyrdom, which entitles a Christian to a 
happy resurrection and to the bliss of the life to come. 


February 16 


Blessed John De Britto, Martyr 


DON PEDRO II. of Portugal, when a child, had among his little pages a 
modest boy of rich and princely parents. Much had John de Britto—for so 
was he called—to bear from his careless-living companions, to whom his 
holy life was a reproach. A terrible illness made him turn for aid to St. 
Francis Xavier, a Saint so well loved by the Portuguese; and when, in 
answer to his prayers, he recovered, his mother vested him for a year in the 
dress worn in those days by the Jesuit Fathers. From that time John’s heart 
burned to follow the example of the Apostle of the Indies. He gained his 
double wish. On December 17, 1662, he entered the novitiate of the Society 
at Lisbon; and eleven years later, in spite of the most determined opposition 
of his family and of the court, he left all to go to convert the Hindoos of 
Madura. When Blessed John’s mother knew that her son was going to the 
Indies, she used all her influence to prevent him leaving his own country, 
and persuaded the Papal Nuncio to interfere. “God, who called me from the 
world into religious life, now calls me from Portugal to India,” was the 
reply of the future martyr. “Not to answer the vocation as I ought, would be 
to provoke the justice of God. As long as I live, I shall never cease striving 
to gain a passage to India.” For fourteen years he toiled; preaching, 
converting, baptizing multitudes, at the cost of privations, hardships, and 
persecutions. At last, after being seized, tortured, and nearly massacred by 
the heathens, he was banished the country. Forced to return to Portugal, 
John once more broke through every obstacle, and went back again to his 
labor of love. Like St. John the Baptist, he died a victim to the anger of a 
guilty woman, whom a convert king had put aside, and like the Precursor, 
he was beheaded after a painful imprisonment. 


REFLECTION: “It is a great honor, a great glory to serve God, and to contemn 
all things for God. They will have a great grace who freely subject 
themselves to God’s most holy will.”—The Imitation of Christ. 


St. Onesimus, Disciple of St. Paul 


HE was a Phrygian by birth, slave to Philemon, a person of note of the city 
of Colosse, converted to the faith by St. Paul. Having robbed his master, 
and being obliged to fly, he providentially met with St. Paul, then a prisoner 
for the faith at Rome, who there converted and baptized him, and sent him 
with his canonical letter of recommendation to Philemon, by whom he was 
pardoned, set at liberty, and sent back to his spiritual father, whom he 
afterward faithfully served. That apostle made him, with Tychicus, the 
bearer of his epistle to the Colossians, and afterward, as St. Jerome and 
other fathers witness, a preacher of the Gospel and a bishop. He was 
crowned with martyrdom under Domitian in the year 95. 


REFLECTION: With what excess of goodness does God communicate Himself 
to souls which open themselves to Him! With what caresses does He often 
visit them! With what a profusion of graces does He enrich and strengthen 
them! In our trials and temptations let us then offer our hearts to God, 
remembering as St. Paul says, “To them that love God all things work 
together unto good.” 
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February 17 


St. Flavian, Bishop, Martyr 


FLAVIAN was elected Patriarch of Constantinople in 447. His short 
episcopate of two years was a time of conflict and persecution from the 
first. Chrysaphius, the emperor’s favorite, tried to extort a large sum of 
money from him on occasion of his consecration. His fidelity in refusing 
this simoniacal betrayal of his trust brought on him the enmity of the most 
powerful man in the empire. A graver trouble soon arose. In 448 Flavian 
had to condemn the rising heresy of the monk Eutyches, who obstinately 
denied that our Lord was in two perfect natures after His Incarnation. 
Eutyches drew to his cause all the bad elements which so early gathered 
about the Byzantine court. His intrigues were long baffled by the vigilance 
of Flavian; but at last he obtained from the emperor the assembly of a 
council at Ephesus, in August, 449, presided over by his friend Dioscorus, 
Patriarch of Alexandria. In this “robber council,” as it is called, Eutyches 
entered, surrounded by soldiers. The Roman legates could not even read the 
Pope’s letters; and at the first sign of resistance to the condemnation of 
Flavian, fresh troops entered with drawn swords, and, in spite of the 
protests of the legates, terrified most of the bishops into acquiescence. 

The fury of Dioscorus reached its height when Flavian appealed to the 
Holy See. Then it was that he so forgot his apostolic office as to lay violent 
hands on his adversary. St. Flavian was set upon by Dioscorus and others, 
thrown down, beaten, kicked, and finally carried into banishment. Let us 
contrast their ends. Flavian clung to the teaching of the Roman Pontiff, and 
sealed his faith with his blood. Dioscorus excommunicated the Vicar of 
Christ, and died obstinate and impenitent in the heresy of Eutyches. 





REFLECTION: By his unswerving loyalty to the Vicar of Christ, Flavian held 
fast to the truth and gained the martyr’s crown. Let us learn from him to 
turn instinctively to that one True Guide in all matters concerning our 
salvation. 


February 18 


St. Simeon, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. SIMEON was the son of Cleophas, otherwise called Alpheus, brother to 
St. Joseph, and of Mary, sister of the Blessed Virgin. He was therefore 
nephew both to St. Joseph and to the Blessed Virgin, and cousin to our 
Saviour. We cannot doubt but he was an early follower of Christ, and that 
he received the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, with the Blessed Virgin 
and the apostles. When the Jews massacred St. James the Lesser, his brother 
Simeon reproached them for their atrocious cruelty. St. James, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, being put to death in the year 62, twenty-nine years after our 
Saviour’s resurrection, the apostles and disciples met at Jerusalem to 
appoint him a successor. They unanimously chose St. Simeon, who had 
probably before assisted his brother in the government of that Church. 

In the year 66, in which SS. Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom at Rome, 
the civil war began in Judea, by the seditions of the Jews against the 
Romans. The Christians in Jerusalem were warned by God of the 
impending destruction of that city. They therefore departed out of it the 
Same year, before Vespasian, Nero’s general, and afterward emperor, 
entered Judea, and retired beyond Jordan to a small city called Pella, having 
St. Simeon at their head. After the taking and burning of Jerusalem, they 
returned thither again, and settled themselves amidst its ruins, till Adrian 
afterward entirely razed it. The Church here flourished, and multitudes of 
Jews were converted by the great number of prodigies and miracles 
wrought in it. 





Vespasian and Domitian had commanded all to be put to death who were of 
the race of David. St. Simeon had escaped their searches; but Trajan having 
given the same order, certain heretics and Jews accused the Saint, as being 
both of the race of David and a Christian, to Atticus, the Roman governor in 
Palestine. The holy bishop was condemned to be crucified. After having 
undergone the usual tortures during several days, which, though one 
hundred and twenty years old, he suffered with so much patience that he 
drew on him a universal admiration, and that of Atticus in particular, he 
died in 107. He must have governed the Church of Jerusalem about forty- 
three years. 


REFLECTION: We bear the name of Christians, but are full of the spirit of 
worldlings, and our actions are infected with its poison. We secretly seek 
ourselves, even when we flatter ourselves that God is our only aim, and 
whilst we undertake to convert the world, we suffer it to pervert us. When 
shall we begin to study to crucify our passions and die to ourselves, that we 
may lay a solid foundation of true virtue and establish its reign in our 
hearts? 


February 19 


St. Barbatus, Bishop 


ST. BARBATUS was born in the territory of Benevento, in Italy, toward the 
end of the pontificate of St. Gregory the Great, in the beginning of the 
seventh century. His parents gave him a Christian education, and Barbatus 
in his youth laid the foundation of that eminent sanctity which recommends 
him to our veneration. The innocence, simplicity, and purity of his manners, 
and extraordinary progress in all virtues, qualified him for the service of the 
altar, to which he was assumed by taking holy orders as soon as the canons 
of the Church would allow it. He was immediately employed by his bishop 
in preaching, for which he had an extraordinary talent, and, after some time, 
made curate of St. Basil’s, in Morcona, a town near Benevento. His 
parishioners were steeled in their irregularities, and they treated him as a 
disturber of their peace, and persecuted him with the utmost violence. 
Finding their malice conquered by his patience and humility, and his 
character shining still more bright, they had recourse to slanders, in which, 
such was their virulence and success, that he was obliged to withdraw his 
charitable endeavors among them. Barbatus returned to Benevento, where 
he was received with joy. When St. Barbatus entered upon his ministry in 
that city, the Christians themselves retained many idolatrous superstitions, 
which even their duke, or Prince Romuald, authorized by his example, 
though son of Grimoald, King of the Lombards, who had edified all Italy by 
his conversion. They expressed a religious veneration to a golden viper, and 
prostrated themselves before it; they paid also a superstitious honor to a 
tree, on which they hung the skin of a wild beast; and these ceremonies 
were closed by public games, in which the skin served for a mark at which 
bowmen shot arrows over their shoulders. St. Barbatus preached zealously 
against these abuses, and at length he roused their attention by foretelling 
the distress of their city, and the calamities which it was to suffer from the 


army of the Emperor Constans, who, landing soon after in Italy, laid siege 
to Benevento. Ildebrand, bishop of Benevento, dying during the siege, after 
the public tranquillity was restored, St. Barbatus was consecrated bishop on 
the 10th of March, 663; Barbatus, being invested with the episcopal 
character, pursued and completed the good work which he had so happily 
begun, and destroyed every trace of superstition in the whole state. In the 
year 680 he assisted in a council held by Pope Agatho, at Rome, and the 
year following in the sixth general council held at Constantinople against 
the Monothelites. He did not long survive this great assembly, for he died 
on the 29th of February, 682, being about seventy years old almost nineteen 
of which he had spent in the episcopal chair. 





REFLECTION: St. Augustine says: ‘When the enemy has been cast out of your 
hearts, renounce him, not only in word, but in work; not only by the sound 
of the lips, but in every act of your life.” 





February 20 


St. Eucherius, Bishop 


THIS Saint was born at Orleans of a very illustrious family. At his birth his 
parents dedicated him to God, and set him to study when he was but seven 
years old, resolving to omit nothing that could be done toward cultivating 
his mind or forming his heart. His improvement in virtue kept pace with his 
progress in learning: he meditated assiduously on the sacred writings, 
especially on St. Paul’s manner of speaking on the world and its 
enjoyments, as mere empty shadows that deceive us and vanish away. 
These reflections at length sank so deep into his mind that he resolved to 
quit the world. To put this design in execution, about the year 714, he 
retired to the abbey of Jumiege, in Normandy, where he spent six or seven 
years in the practice of penitential austerities and obedience. Suavaric, his 
uncle, bishop of Orleans, having died, the senate and people, with the clergy 
of that city, begged permission to elect Eucherius to the vacant see. The 
Saint entreated his monks to screen him from the dangers that threatened 
him. But they preferred the public good to their private inclinations, and 
resigned him up for that important charge. He was consecrated with 
universal applause in 721. Charles Martel, to defray the expenses of his 
wars and other undertakings, often stripped the churches of their revenues. 
St. Eucherius reproved these encroachments with so much zeal, that, in the 
year 737, Charles banished him to Cologne. The extraordinary esteem 
which his virtue procured him in that city, moved Charles to order him to be 
conveyed thence to a strong place in the territory of Liege. Robert, the 
governor of that country, was so charmed with his virtue, that he made him 
the distributer of his large alms, and allowed him to retire to the monastery 
of Sarchinium, or St. Tron’s. Here prayer and contemplation were his whole 
employment till the year 743, in which he died on the 20th of February. 


REFLECTION: Nothing softens the soul and weakens piety so much as 
frivolous indulgence. God has revealed what high store he sets by 
“retirement” in these words: “I will lead her into solitude, and I will speak 
to her heart.” 


February 21 


St. Severianus, Martyr, Bishop 


IN the reign of Marcian and St. Pulcheria, the council of Chalcedon, which 
condemned the Eutychian heresy, was received by St. Euthymius, and by a 
great part of the monks of Palestine. But Theodosius, an ignorant Eutychian 
monk, and a man of a most tyrannical temper, under the protection of the 
empress Eudoxia, widow of Theodosius the Younger, who lived at 
Jerusalem, perverted many among the monks themselves, and having 
obliged Juvenal, bishop of Jerusalem, to withdraw, unjustly possessed 
himself of that important see, and in a cruel persecution which he raised, 
filled Jerusalem with blood; then, at the head of a band of soldiers, he 
carried desolation over the country. Many, however, had the courage to 
stand their ground. No one resisted him with greater zeal and resolution 
than Severianus, bishop of Scythopolis, and his recompense was the crown 
of martyrdom; for the furious soldiers seized his person, dragged him out of 
the city, and massacred him in the latter part of the year 452, or in the 
beginning of the year 453. 





REFLECTION: With what floods of tears can we sufficiently bewail so 
grievous a misfortune, and implore the divine mercy in behalf of so many 
souls! How ought we to be alarmed at the consideration of so many 
dreadful examples of God’s inscrutable judgments, and tremble for 
ourselves! “Let him who stands beware lest he fall. Hold fast what thou 
hast,” says the oracle of the Holy Ghost to every one of us, “lest another 
bear away thy crown.” 


February 22 


St. Peter’s Chair At Antioch 


THAT Saint Peter, before he went to Rome, founded the see of Antioch is 
attested by many Saints. It was just that the Prince of the Apostles should 
take this city under his particular care and inspection, which was then the 
capital of the East, and in which the faith took so early and so deep root as 
to give birth in it to the name of Christians. St. Chrysostom says that St. 
Peter made there a long stay: St. Gregory the Great, that he was seven years 
bishop of Antioch; not that he resided there all that time, but only that he 
had a particular care over that Church. If he sat twenty-five years at Rome, 
the date of his establishing his chair at Antioch must be within three years 
after our Saviour’s Ascension; for in that supposition he must have gone to 
Rome in the second year of Claudius. In the first ages it was customary, 
especially in the East, for every Christian to keep the anniversary of his 
baptism, on which he renewed his baptismal vows, and gave thanks to God 
for his heavenly adoption: this they called their spiritual birthday. The 
bishops in like manner kept the anniversary of their own consecration, as 
appears from four sermons of St. Leo on the anniversary of his accession or 
assumption to the pontifical dignity; and this was frequently continued after 
their decease by the people, out of respect to their memory. St. Leo says, we 
ought to celebrate the Chair of St. Peter with no less joy than the day of his 
martyrdom; for as in this he was exalted to a throne of glory in heaven, so 
by the former he was installed Head of the Church on earth. 





REFLECTION: On this festival we are especially bound to adore and thank the 
Divine Goodness for the establishment and propagation of His Church, and 
earnestly to pray that in His mercy He preserve the same, and dilate its pale, 
that His name may be glorified by all nations, and by all hearts, to the 
boundaries of the earth, for His divine honor and the salvation of souls, 
framed to His divine image, and the price of His adorable blood. 


February 23 


St. Peter Damian 


ST. PETER DAMIAN was born in 988, and lost both parents at an early 
age. His eldest brother, in whose hands he was left, treated him so cruelly 
that a younger brother, a priest, moved by his piteous state, sent him to the 
university of Parma, where he acquired great distinction. His studies were 
sanctified by vigils, fasts, and prayers, till at last, thinking that all this was 
only serving God by halves, he resolved to leave the world. He joined the 
monks of Font-Avellano, then in the greatest repute, and by his wisdom and 
sanctity rose to be Superior. He was employed on the most delicate and 
difficult missions, amongst others, the reform of ecclesiastical communities, 
which was effected by his zeal. Seven Popes in succession made him their 
constant adviser, and he was at last created Cardinal Bishop of Ostia. He 
withstood Henry IV. of Germany, and labored in defence of Alexander II. 
against the Antipope, whom he forced to yield and seek for pardon. He was 
charged, as Papal Legate, with the repression of simony; again was 
commissioned to settle discords amongst various bishops; and finally, in 
1072, to adjust the affairs of the Church at Ravenna. He was laid low by a 
fever on his homeward journey, and died at Faenza, in a monastery of his 
order, on the eighth day of his sickness, whilst the monks chanted matins 
around him. 


REFLECTION: The Saints studied, not in order to be accounted learned, but to 
become perfect. This only is wisdom and true greatness, to account 
ourselves as ignorant, and to adhere in all things to the teachings and 
instincts of the Church. 


St. Serenus, A Gardener, Martyr 


SERENUS was by birth a Grecian. He quitted estate, friends’ and country 
to serve God in celibacy, penance, and prayer. With this design he bought a 
garden in Sirmium, in Pannonia, which he cultivated with his own hands, 
and lived on the fruits and herbs it produced. One day there came thither a 
woman, with her two daughters. Serenus, seeing them come up, advised 
them to withdraw, and to conduct themselves in future as decency required 
in persons of their sex and condition. The woman, stung at our Saint’s 
charitable remonstrance, retired in confusion, but resolved on revenging the 
supposed affront. She accordingly wrote to her husband that Serenus had 
insulted her. He, on receiving her letter, went to the emperor to demand 
justice, whereupon the emperor gave him a letter to the governor of the 
province to enable him to obtain satisfaction. The governor ordered Serenus 
to be immediately brought before him. Serenus, on hearing the charge, 
answered, “I remember that, some time ago, a lady came into my garden at 
an unseasonable hour, and I own I took the liberty to tell her it was against 
decency for one of her sex and quality to be abroad at such an hour.” This 
plea of Serenus having put the officer to the blush for his wife’s conduct, he 
dropped his prosecution. But the governor, suspecting by this answer that 
Serenus might be a Christian, began to question him, saying, “Who are you, 
and what is your religion?” Serenus, without hesitating one moment, 
answered, “I am a Christian. It seemed awhile ago as if God rejected me as 
a stone unfit to enter His building, but He has the goodness to take me now 
to be placed in it; I am ready to suffer all things for His name, that I may 
have a part in His kingdom with His Saints.” The governor, hearing this, 
burst into rage, and said, “Since you sought to elude by flight the emperor’s 
edicts, and have positively refused to sacrifice to the gods, I condemn you 
for these crimes to lose your head.” The sentence was no sooner 
pronounced than the Saint was carried off and beheaded, on the 23d of 
February, in 307. 





REFLECTION: The garden affords a beautiful emblem of a Christian’s 
continual progress in the path of virtue. Plants always mount upwards, and 
never stop in their growth till they have attained to that maturity which the 
author of nature has prescribed. So in a Christian, every thing ought to carry 
him toward that perfection which the sanctity of his state requires; and 
every desire of his soul, every action of his life, should be a step advancing 
to this in a direct line. 


February 24 


St. Matthias, Apostle 


AFTER our Blessed Lord’s ascension His disciples met together, with Mary 
His mother, and the eleven apostles, in an upper room at Jerusalem. The 
little company numbered no more than one hundred and twenty souls. They 
were waiting for the promised coming of the Holy Ghost, and they 
persevered in prayer. Meanwhile there was a solemn act to be performed on 
the part of the Church, which could not be postponed. The place of the 
fallen Judas must be filled up, that the elect number of the apostles might be 
complete. St. Peter, therefore, as Vicar of Christ, arose to announce the 
divine decree. That which the Holy Ghost had spoken by the mouth of 
David concerning Judas, he said, must be fulfilled. Of him it had been 
written, “His bishopric let another take.” A choice, therefore, was to be 
made of one among those who had been their companions from the 
beginning, who could bear witness to the resurrection of Jesus. Two were 
named of equal merit, Joseph called Barsabas, and Matthias. Then, after 
praying to God, who knows the hearts of all men, to show which of these 
He had chosen, they cast lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias, who was 
forthwith numbered with the apostles. It is recorded of the Saint, thus 
wonderfully elected to so high a vocation, that he was above all remark able 
for his mortification of the flesh. It was thus he made his election sure. 





REFLECTION: Our ignorance of many points in St. Matthias’s life serves to 
fix the attention all the more firmly upon these two—the occasion of his 
call to the apostolate, and the fact of his perseverance. We then naturally 
turn in thought to our own vocation and our own end. 


February 25 


St. Tarasius 


TARASIUS was born at Constantinople about the middle of the eighth 
century, of a noble family. His mother, Eucratia, brought him up in the 
practice of the most eminent virtues. By his talents and virtue he gained the 
esteem of all, and was raised to the greatest honors of the empire, being 
made consul, and afterward first secretary of state to the Emperor 
Constantine and the Empress Irene, his mother. In the midst of the court, 
and in its highest honors, he led a life like that of a religious man. Paul, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, the third of that name, though he had 
conformed in some respects to the then reigning heresy, had several good 
qualities; and was not only beloved by the people for his charity to the poor, 
but highly esteemed by the whole court for his great prudence. Touched 
with remorse, he quitted the patriarchal see, and put on a religious habit in 
the monastery of Florus, in Constantinople. Tarasius was chosen to succeed 
him by the unanimous consent of the court, clergy, and people. Finding it in 
vain to oppose his election, he declared that he could not in conscience 
accept of the government of a see which had been cut off from the Catholic 
communion, except on condition that a general council should be called to 
compose the disputes which divided the Church at that time in relation to 
holy images. This being agreed to, he was solemnly declared patriarch, and 
consecrated soon after, on Christmas day. The council was opened on the 
1st of August, in the church of the Apostles at Constantinople, in 786. But 
being disturbed by the violences of the Iconoclasts, it adjourned and met 
again the year following in the church of St. Sophia, at Nice. The council 
having declared the sense of the Church, in relation to the matter in debate, 
which was found to be the allowing to holy pictures and images a relative 
honor, was closed with the usual acclamations and prayers for the 
prosperity of the Emperor and Empress. After which, synodal letters were 


sent to all the churches, and in particular to the Pope, who approved the 
council. The life of this holy patriarch was a model of perfection to his 
clergy and people. His table contained barely the necessaries of life, he 
allowed himself very little time for sleep, being always up the first and last 
in his family. Reading and prayer filled all his leisure hours. The Emperor 
having become enamoured of Theodota, a maid of honor to his wife, the 
Empress Mary, was resolved to divorce the latter. He used all his efforts to 
gain the patriarch over to his desires, but St. Tarasius resolutely refused to 
countenance the iniquity. The holy man gave up his soul to God in peace, 
on the 25th of February, 806, after having sat twenty-one years and two 
months. 





REFLECTION: The highest praise which Scripture pronounces on the holy 
man Job, is comprised in these words, “He was simple and upright.” 


February 26 


St. Porphyry, Bishop 


AT the age of twenty-five, Porphyry, a rich citizen of Thessalonica, left the 
world for one of the great religious houses in the desert of Sceté. Here he 
remained five years, and then finding himself drawn to a more solitary life 
passed into Palestine, where he spent a similar period in the severest 
penance, till ill health obliged him to moderate his austerities. He then made 
his home in Jerusalem, and in spite of his ailments visited the Holy Places 
every day; thinking, says his biographer, so little of his sickness, that he 
seemed to be afflicted in another body, and not his own. About this time 
God put it into his heart to sell all he had and give to the poor, and then in 
reward of the sacrifice restored him by a miracle to perfect health. In 393 he 
was ordained priest, and intrusted with the care of the relics of the True 
Cross; three years later, in spite of all the resistance his humility could 
make, he was consecrated Bishop of Gaza. That city was a hot bed of 
paganism, and Porphyry found in it an ample scope for his apostolic zeal. 
His labors and the miracles which attended them effected the conversion of 
many; and an imperial edict for the destruction of the temples, obtained 
through the influence of St. John Chrysostom, greatly strengthened his 
hands. When St. Porphyry first went to Gaza, he found there one temple 
more splendid than the rest, in honor of the chief god. When the edict went 
forth to destroy all traces of heathen worship, St. Porphyry determined to 
put Satan to special shame where he had received special honor. A Christian 
church was built upon the site, and its approach was paved with the marbles 
of the heathen temple. Thus every worshipper of Jesus Christ trod the relics 
of idolatry and superstition under foot each time he went to assist at the 
Holy Mass. He lived to see his diocese for the most part clear of idolatry, 
and died A.D. 420. 





REFLECTION: All superstitious searching into secret things is forbidden by 
the first commandment, equally with the worship of any false god. Let us 
ask St. Porphyry for a great zeal in keeping this commandment, lest we be 
led away, as so many are, by a curious and prying mind. 


February 27 


St. Leander, Bishop 


ST. LEANDER was born of an illustrious family at Carthagena, in Spain. 
He was the eldest of five brothers, several of whom are numbered among 
the Saints. He entered into a monastery very young, where he lived many 
years and attained to an eminent degree of virtue and sacred learning. These 
qualities occasioned his being promoted to the see of Seville; but his change 
of condition made little or no alteration in his method of life, though it 
brought on him a great increase of care and solicitude. Spain at that time 
was in possession of the Visigoths. These Goths being infected with 
Arianism, established this heresy wherever they came; so that when St. 
Leander was made bishop, it had reigned in Spain a hundred years. This 
was his great affliction; however by his prayers to God, and by his most 
zealous and unwearied endeavors, he became the happy instrument of the 
conversion of that nation to the Catholic faith. Having converted, among 
others, Hermenegild, the king’s eldest son and heir apparent, Leander was 
banished by King Leovigild. This pious prince was put to death by his 
unnatural father, the year following, for refusing to receive communion 
from the hands of an Arian bishop. But, touched with remorse not long 
after, the king recalled our Saint; and falling sick and finding himself past 
hopes of recovery, he sent for St. Leander, and recommended to him his son 
Recared. This son, by listening to St. Leander, soon became a Catholic, and 
finally converted the whole nation of the Visigoths. He was no less 
successful with respect to the Suevi, a people of Spain, whom his father 
Leovigild had perverted. 
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St. Leander was no less zealous in the reformation of manners than in 
restoring the purity of faith; and he planted the seeds of that zeal and fervor 
which afterward produced so many Martyrs and Saints. This holy doctor of 
Spain died about the year 596, on the 27th of February, as Mabillon proves 
from his epitaph. The Church of Seville has been a metropolitan see ever 
since the third century. The cathedral is the most magnificent, both as to 
structure and ornament, of any in all Spain. 


February 28 


Ss. Romanus And Lupicinus, Abbots 


ROMANUS at thirty-five years of age left his relations and spent some time 
in the monastery of Ainay, at Lyons, at the great church at the conflux of the 
Saone and Rhone which the faithful had built over the ashes of the famous 
martyrs of that city; for their bodies being burnt by the pagans, their ashes 
were thrown into the Rhone, but a great part of them was gathered by the 
Christians and deposited in this place. Romanus a short time after retired 
into the forests of Mount Jura, between France and Switzerland, and fixed 
his abode at a place called Condate, at the conflux of the rivers Bienne and 
Aliere, where he found a spot of ground fit for culture, and some trees 
which furnished him with a kind of wild fruit. Here he spent his time in 
praying, reading, and laboring for his subsistence. Lupicinus his brother 
came to him some time after in company with others, who were followed 
by several more, drawn by the fame of the virtue and miracles of these two 
Saints. Their numbers increasing they built several monasteries, and a 
nunnery called La Beaume, which no men were allowed ever to enter, and 
where St. Romanus chose his burial place. The brothers governed the 
monks jointly and in great harmony, though Lupicinus was more inclined to 
severity of the two. Lupicinus used no other bed than a chair or a hard 
board; never touched wine, and would scarce ever suffer a drop either of oil 
or milk to be poured on his pottage. In summer his subsistence for many 
years was only hard bread moistened in cold water, so that he could eat it 
with a spoon. His tunic was made of various skins of beasts sewn together, 
with a cowl: he used wooden shoes, and wore no stockings unless when he 
was obliged to go out of the monastery. St. Romanus died about the year 
460, and St. Lupicinus survived him almost twenty years. 





February 29 


St. Oswald, Bishop 


OSWALD was of a noble Saxon family, and was endowed with a very rare 
and beautiful form of body and with a singular piety of soul. He was 
brought up by his uncle, St. Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, and was 
chosen, while still young, dean of the secular canons of Winchester, then 
very relaxed. His attempt to reform them was a failure; and he saw, with 
that infallible instinct which so often guides the Saints in critical times, that 
the true remedy for the corruptions of the clergy was the restoration of the 
monastic life. He therefore went to France, and took the habit of St. 
Benedict; but returned only to receive the news of Odo’s death. He found, 
however, a new patron in St. Dunstan, now Metropolitan, through whose 
influence he was nominated to the see of Worcester. To these two Saints, 
together with Ethelwold of Winchester, the monastic revival of the tenth 
century is mainly due. Oswald’s first care was to deprive of their benefices 
the disorderly clerics, whom he replaced as far as possible by regulars, and 
himself founded seven religious houses. Considering that in the hearts of 
the secular canons there were yet some sparks of virtue, he would not at 
once expel them, but rather entrapped them by a holy artifice. Adjoining the 
cathedral he built a church in honor of the Mother of God, causing it to be 
served by a body of strict religious. He himself assisted at the Divine Office 
in this church, and his example was followed by the people. The canons 
finding themselves isolated, and their cathedral deserted, chose rather to 
embrace the religious life than to continue not only to injure their own 
souls, but to be a mockery to their people by reason of the contrast offered 
by their worldliness to the regularity of their religious brethren. As 
Archbishop of York a like success attended St. Oswald’s efforts; and God 
manifested His approval of his zeal by discovering to him the relics of his 


great predecessor, St. Wilfrid, which he reverently translated to Worcester. 
He died February 29th, 992. 


REFLECTION: A soul without discipline is like a ship without a helm; she 
must inevitably strike unawares upon the rocks, founder on the shoals, or 
float unknowingly into the harbor of the enemy. 
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March 1 


St. David, Bishop 


ST. DAVID, son of Sant, prince of Cardigan and of Non, was born in that 
country in the fifth century, and from his earliest years gave himself wholly 
to the service of God. He began his religious life under St. Paulinus, a 
disciple of St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, who had been sent to Britain 
by Pope St. Celestine to stop the ravages of the heresy of Pelagius, at that 
time abbot, as it is said, of Bangor. On the reappearance of that heresy, in 
the beginning of the sixth century, the bishops assembled at Brevi, and, 
unable to address the people that came to hear the word of truth, sent for St. 
David from his cell to preach to them. The Saint came, and it is related that, 
as he preached, the ground beneath his feet rose and became a hill, so that 
he was heard by an innumerable crowd. The heresy fell under the sword of 
the spirit, and the Saint was elected Bishop of Caerleon on the resignation 
of St. Dubricius; but he removed the see to Menevia, a lone and desert spot, 
where he might with his monks serve God away from the noise of the 
world. He founded twelve monasteries, and governed his Church according 
to the canons sanctioned in Rome. At last, when about eighty years of age, 
he laid himself down, knowing that his hour was come. As his agony 
closed, our Lord stood before him in a vision, and the Saint cried out, “Take 
me up with Thee,” and so gave up his soul on Tuesday, March 1st, 561 


St. Albinus, Bishop 


ST. ALBINUS was of an ancient and noble family in Brittany, and from his 
childhood was fervent in every exercise of piety. He ardently sighted after 
the happiness which a devout soul finds in being perfectly disengaged from 
all earthly things. Having embraced the monastic state at Tintillant, near 
Angers, he shone a perfect model of virtue, living as if in all things he had 
been without any will of his own and his soul seemed so perfectly governed 
by the spirit of Christ as to live only for Him. At the age of thirty-five years 
he was chosen abbot, in 504, and twenty-five years afterward, bishop of 
Angers. He everywhere restored discipline, being inflamed with a holy zeal 
for the honor of God. His dignity seemed to make no alteration either in his 
mortifications or in the constant recollection of his soul. Honored by all the 
world, even by kings, he was never affected with vanity. Powerful in works 
and miracles, he looked upon himself as the most unworthy and most 
unprofitable among the servants of God, and had no other ambition than to 
appear such in the eyes of others as he was in those of his own humility. In 
the third council of Orleans, in 538, he procured the thirtieth canon of the 
council of Epaone to be revived, by which those are declared 
excommunicated who presume to contract incestuous marriages in the first 
or second degree of consanguinity or affinity. He died on the 1st of March, 
in 549. 





REFLECTION: With whatever virtues a man may be endowed, he will 
discover, if he considers himself attentively, a sufficient depth of misery to 
afford cause for deep humility; but Jesus Christ says, “He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” 


March 2 


St. Simplicius, Pope 


ST. SIMPLICIUS was the ornament of the Roman clergy under SS. Leo and 
Hilarius, and succeeded the latter in the pontificate in 497. He was raised by 
God to comfort and support his Church amidst the greatest storms. All the 
provinces of the Western Empire, out of Italy, were fallen into the hands of 
barbarians. The emperors for many years were rather shadows of power 
than sovereigns, and in the eighth year of the pontificate of Simplicius, 
Rome itself fell a prey to foreigners. Italy, by oppressions and the ravages 
of barbarians, was left almost a desert without inhabitants; and the imperial 
armies consisted chiefly of barbarians, hired under the name of auxiliaries. 
These soon saw their masters were in their power. The Heruli demanded 
one-third of the lands of Italy, and, upon refusal, chose for their leader 
Odoacer, one of the lowest extraction, but a resolute and intrepid man, who 
was proclaimed king at Rome in 476. He put to death Orestes, who was 
regent of the empire for his son Augustulus, whom the senate had advanced 
to the imperial throne. Odoacer spared the life of Augustulus, and appointed 
him a salary of six thousand pounds of gold, and permitted him to live at 
full liberty near Naples. Pope Simplicius was wholly taken up in comforting 
and relieving the afflicted, and in sowing the seeds of the Catholic faith 
among the barbarians. The East gave his zeal no less employment and 
concern. Peter Cnapheus, a violent Eutychian, was made by the heretics 
patriarch of Antioch; and Peter Mongus, one of the most profligate men, 
that of Alexandria. Acacius, the patriarch of Constantinople, received the 
sentence of St. Simplicius against Cnapheus, but supported Mongus against 
him and the Catholic Church, and was a notorious changeling, double 
dealer, and artful hypocrite, who often made religion serve his own private 
ends. St. Simplicius at length discovered his artifices, and redoubled his 
zeal to maintain the holy faith, which he saw betrayed on every side, whilst 


the patriarchal sees of Alexandria and Antioch were occupied by furious 
wolves, and there was not one Catholic king in the whole world. The 
emperor measured every thing by his passions and human views. St. 
Simplicius having sat fifteen years, eleven months, and six days, went to 
receive the reward of his labors, in 483. He was buried in St. Peter’s on the 
2d of March. 





REFLECTION: “He that trusteth in God, shall fare never the worse.” saith the 
Wise Man in the Book of Ecclesiasticus. 


March 3 


St. Cunegundes, Empress 


ST. CUNEGUNDES was the daughter of Sigefride, the first Count of 
Luxemburgh, and Hadeswige, his pious wife. They instilled into her from 
her cradle the most tender sentiments of piety, and married her to St. Henry, 
Duke of Bavaria, who, upon the death of the Emperor Otho III., was chosen 
king of the Romans, and crowned on the 6th of June, 1002. She was 
crowned at Paderborn on St. Laurence’s day. In the year 1014 she went with 
her husband to Rome, and received the imperial crown with him from the 
hands of Pope Benedict VIII. She had, by St. Henry’s consent before her 
marriage, made a vow of virginity. Calumniators afterward made vile 
accusations against her, and the holy empress, to remove the scandal of 
such a slander, trusting in God to prove her innocence, walked over red-hot 
plough-shares without being hurt. The emperor condemned his too 
scrupulous fears and credulity, and from that time they lived in the strictest 
union of hearts, conspiring to promote in every thing God’s honor and the 
advancement of piety. 
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Going once to make a retreat in Hesse, she fell dangerously ill and made a 
vow to found a monastery, if she recovered, at Kaffungen, near Cassel, in 
the diocese of Paderborn, which she executed in a stately manner, and gave 
it to nuns of the Order of St. Benedict. Before it was finished St. Henry 
died, in 1024. She earnestly recommended his soul to the prayers of others, 
especially to her dear nuns, and expressed her longing desire of joining 
them. She had already exhausted her treasures in founding bishoprics and 
monasteries, and in relieving the poor, and she had therefore little now left 
to give. But still thirsting to embrace perfect evangelical poverty, and to 
renounce all to serve God without obstacle, she assembled a great number 
of prelates to the dedication of her church of Kaffungen on the anniversary 
day of her husband’s death, 1025, and after the Gospel was sung at Mass, 
she offered on the altar a piece of the True Cross, and then putting off her 
imperial robes, clothed herself with a poor habit: her hair was cut off, and 
the bishop put on her a veil, and a ring as a pledge of her fidelity to her 
heavenly spouse. After she was consecrated to God in religion, she seemed 
entirely to forget that she had been empress, and behaved as the last in the 
house, being persuaded that she was so before God. She prayed and read 
much, worked with her hands, and took a singular pleasure in visiting and 
comforting the sick. Thus she passed the fifteen last years of her life. Her 
mortifications at length reduced her to a very weak condition, and brought 
on her last sickness. Perceiving they were preparing a cloth fringed with 
gold to cover her corpse after her death, she changed color and ordered it to 
be taken away; nor could she be at rest till she was promised she should be 
buried as a poor religious in her habit. She died on the 3rd of March, 1040. 
Her body was carried to Bamberg, and buried near that of her husband. She 
was solemnly canonized by Innocent III. in 1200. 


REFLECTION: Detachment of the mind, at least, is needful to those who 
cannot venture on an effectual renunciation. “So likewise every one of 
bb) 


you,” saith Jesus Christ, “that doth not renounce all that he possesseth, 
cannot be my disciple.” 


March 4 


St. Casimir, King 


CASIMIR, the second son of Casimir III., King of Poland, was born A.D. 
1458. From the custody of a most virtuous mother, Elizabeth of Austria, he 
passed to the guardianship of a devoted master, the learned and pious John 
Dugloss. Thus animated from his earliest years by precept and example, his 
innocence and piety soon ripened into the practice on heroic virtue. At the 
age of twenty-five, sick of a lingering illness, he foretold the hour of his 
death, and chose to die a virgin rather than take the life and health which the 
doctors held out to him in the married state. In an atmosphere of luxury and 
magnificence the young prince had fasted, worn a hair shirt, slept upon the 
bare earth, prayed by night, and watched for the opening of the church- 
doors at dawn. He had become so tenderly devoted to the Passion of our 
Lord, that at Mass he seemed quite rapt out of himself, and his charity to the 
poor and afflicted knew no bounds. His love for our Blessed Lady he 
expressed in a long and beautiful hymn, familiar to us in our own tongue. 
The miracles wrought by his body after death fill a volume. The blind saw, 
the lame walked, the sick were healed, a dead girl was raised to life. And 
once the Saint in glory led his countrymen to battle, and delivered them by 
a glorious victory from the schismatic Russian hosts. 





One hundred and twenty-two years after his death the Saint’s tomb in the 
cathedral of Vienna was opened, that the holy body might be transferred to 
the rich marble chapel where it now lies. The place was damp, and the very 
vault crumbled away in the hands of the workmen; yet the Saint’s body, 
wrapt in robes of silk, was found whole and incorrupt, and emitted a sweet 
fragrance, which filled the church and refreshed all who were present. 
Under his head was found his hymn to our Lady, which he had had buried 
with him. The following night three young men saw a brilliant light issuing 
from the open tomb and streaming through the windows of the chapel. 


REFLECTION: Let the study of St. Casimir’s life make us increase in devotion 
to the most pure Mother of God, a sure means of preserving holy purity. 


March 5 


Ss. Adrian And Eubulus, Martyrs 


IN the seventh year of Dioclesian’s persecution, continued by Galerius 
Maximianus, when Firmilian, the most bloody governor of Palestine, had 
Stained Ceesarea with the blood of many illustrious martyrs, Adrian and 
Eubulus came out of the country called Magantia, to Cesarea, in order to 
visit the holy confessors there. At the gates of the city they were asked, as 
others were, whither they were going, and upon what errand? They 
ingenuously confessed the truth, and were brought before the president, 
who ordered them to be tortured, and their sides to be torn with iron hooks, 
and then condemned them to be exposed to wild beasts. Two days after, 
when the pagans at Cesarea celebrated the festival of the public Genius, 
Adrian was exposed to a lion, and not being despatched by that beast, but 
only mangled, was at length killed by the sword. Eubulus was treated in the 
Same manner two days later. The judge offered him his liberty if he would 
sacrifice to idols; but the Saint preferred a glorious death, and was the last 
that suffered in this persecution at Caesarea, which had now continued 
twelve years under three successive governors, Flavian, Urban, and 
Firmilian. Divine vengeance pursuing the cruel Firmilian, he was that same 
year beheaded for his crimes, by the emperor’s order, as his predecessor 
Urban had been two years before. 





REFLECTION: It is in vain that we take the name of Christians, or pretend to 
follow Christ, unless we carry our crosses after Him. It is in vain that we 
hope to share in His glory, and in His kingdom, if we accept not the 
condition. We cannot arrive at heaven by any other road but that which 
Christ held, who bequeathed His cross to all His elect as their portion and 
inheritance in this world. 


March 6 


St. Colette, Virgin 


AFTER a holy childhood, Colette joined a society of devout women called 
the Beguines; but not finding their state sufficiently austere, she entered the 
Third Order of St. Francis, and lived in a hut near her parish church of 
Corbie in Picardy. Here she had passed four years of extraordinary penance, 
when St. Francis, in a vision, bade her undertake the reform of her Order, 
then much relaxed. Armed with due authority, she established her reform 
throughout a large part of Europe, and, in spite of the most violent 
opposition, founded seventeen convents of the strict observance. By the 
Same wonderful prudence she assisted in healing the great schism which 
then afflicted the Church. The fathers in council at Constance were in doubt 
how to deal with the three claimants to the tiara—John XXIII., Benedict 
XIIl., and Gregory XII. At this crisis Colette, together with St. Vincent 
Ferrer, wrote to the fathers to depose Benedict XIII., who alone refused his 
consent to a new election. This was done, and Martin V. was elected, to the 
great good of the Church. Colette equally assisted the Council of Basle by 
her advice and prayers; and when, later, God revealed to her the spirit of 
revolt that was rising, she warned the bishops and legates to retire from the 
Council. St. Colette never ceased to pray for the Church, while the devils, in 
turn, never ceased to assault her. They swarmed round her as hideous 
insects, buzzing and stinging her tender skin. They brought into her cell the 
decaying corpses of public criminals, and assuming themselves monstrous 
forms struck her savage blows; or they would appear in the most seductive 
guise, and tempt her by many deceits to sin. St. Colette once complained to 
our Lord that the demons prevented her from praying. “Cease, then,” said 
the devil to her, “your prayers to the great Master of the Church, and we 
will cease to torment you; for you torment us more by your prayers than we 
do you.” Yet the virgin of Christ triumphed alike over their threats and 


allurements, and said she would count that day the unhappiest of her life in 
which she suffered nothing for her God. She died March 6th, 1447, in a 
transport of intercession for sinners and the Church. 





REFLECTION: One of the greatest tests of being a good Catholic is zeal for the 
Church and devotion to Christ’s Vicar. 


March 7 


St Thomas Aquinas 


ST. THOMAS was born of noble parents at Aquino, in Italy, A.D. 1226. At 
the age of nineteen he received the Dominican habit at Naples, where he 
was studying. Seized by his brothers on his way to Paris, he suffered a two 
years’ captivity in their castle of Rocca-Secca; but neither the caresses of 
his mother and sisters, nor the threats and stratagems of his brothers, could 
shake him in his vocation. While St. Thomas was in confinement at Rocca- 
Secca, his brothers endeavored to entrap him into sin, but the attempt only 
ended in the triumph of his purity. Snatching from the hearth a burning 
brand, the Saint drove from his chamber the wretched creature whom they 
had there concealed. Then marking a cross upon the wall, he knelt down to 
pray, and forthwith, being rapt in ecstasy, an angel girded him with a cord, 
in token of the gift of perpetual chastity which God had given him. The pain 
caused by the girdle was so sharp that St. Thomas uttered a piercing cry, 
which brought his guards into the room. But he never told this grace to any 
one save only to Father Raynald, his confessor, a little while before his 
death. Hence originated the Confraternity of the “Angelic Warfare,” for the 
preservation of the virtue of chastity. Having at length escaped, St. Thomas 
went to Cologne to study under Blessed Albert the Great, and after that to 
Paris, where for many years he taught philosophy and theology. The Church 
has ever venerated his numerous writings as a treasure-house of sacred 
doctrine; while in naming him the Angelic Doctor, she has indicated that his 
science is more divine than human. The rarest gifts of intellect were 
combined in him with the tenderest piety. Prayer, he said, had taught him 
more than study. His singular devotion to the Blessed Sacrament shines 
forth in the Office and hymns for Corpus Christi, which he composed. To 
the words miraculously uttered by a crucifix at Naples, “Well hast thou 
written concerning Me. Thomas; what shall I give thee as a reward?” he 


replied, “Nought save Thyself, O Lord.” He died at Fossa-Nuova, A.D. 
1274, on his way to the General Council of Lyons, to which Pope Gregory 
X. had summoned him. 





REFLECTION: The knowledge of God is for all, but hidden treasures are 
reserved for those who have ever followed the Lamb. 


March 8 


St. John of God 


NOTHING in John’s early life foreshadowed his future sanctity. He ran 
away as a boy from his home in Portugal, tended sheep and cattle in Spain, 
and served as a soldier against the French, and afterwards against the Turks. 
When about forty years of age, feeling remorse for his wild life, he resolved 
to devote himself to the ransom of the Christian slaves in Africa, and went 
thither with the family of an exiled noble, which he maintained by his labor. 
On his return to Spain he sought to do good by selling holy pictures and 
books at low prices. At length the hour of grace struck. At Granada, a 
sermon, by the celebrated John of Avila, shook his soul to its depths, and 
his expressions of self-abhorrence were so extraordinary that he was taken 
to the asylum as one mad. There he employed himself in ministering to the 
sick. On leaving he began to collect homeless poor, and to support them by 
his work and by begging. One night, St. John found in the streets a poor 
man who seemed near death, and, as was his wont, he carried him to the 
hospital, laid him on a bed, and went to fetch water to wash his feet. When 
he had washed them, he knelt to kiss them, and started with awe; the feet 
were pierced, and the print of the nails bright with an unearthly radiance. 
He raised his eyes to look, and heard the words, “John, to Me thou doest all 
that thou doest to the poor in My name; I reach forth My hand for the alms 
thou givest; Me dost thou clothe, Mine are the feet thou dost wash.” And 
then the gracious vision disappeared, leaving St. John filled at once with 
confusion and consolation. The bishop became the Saint’s patron, and gave 
him the name of John of God. When his hospital was on fire, John was seen 
rushing about uninjured amidst the flames until he had rescued all his poor. 
After ten years spent in the service of the suffering, the Saint’s life was fitly 
closed. He plunged into the river Xenil to save a drowning boy, and died 
A.D. 1550 of an illness brought on by the attempt, at the age of fifty-five. 
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REFLECTION: God often rewards men for works that are pleasing in His sight 
by giving them grace and opportunity to do other works higher still. St. 
John of God used to attribute his conversion, and the graces which enabled 
him to do such great works, to his self-denying charity in Africa. 


March 9 


St. Frances of Rome 


FRANCES was born at Rome in 1384. Her parents were of high rank. They 
overruled her desire to become a nun, and at twelve years of age married 
her to Lorenzo Ponziano, a Roman noble. During the forty years of their 
married life they never had a disagreement. While spending her days in 
retirement and prayer, she attended promptly to every household duty, 
saying, “A married woman must leave God at the altar to find Him in her 
domestic cares;” and she once found the verse of a psalm in which she had 
been four times thus interrupted completed for her in letters of gold. Her 
ordinary food was dry bread. Secretly she would exchange with beggars 
good food for their hard crusts; her drink was water, and her cup a human 
skull. During the invasion of Rome, in 1413, Ponziano was banished, his 
estates confiscated, his house destroyed, and his eldest son taken as a 
hostage. Frances saw in these losses only the finger of God, and blessed His 
holy name. When peace was restored Ponziano recovered his estates, and 
Frances founded the Oblates. After her husband’s death, barefoot, and with 
a cord about her neck, she begged admission to the community, and was 
soon elected Superioress. She lived always in the presence of God, and 
amongst many visions was given constant sight of her angel guardian, who 
shed such a brightness around him that the Saint could read her midnight 
Office by this light alone. He shielded her in the hour of temptation, and 
directed her in every good act. But when she was betrayed into some defect, 
he faded from her sight; and when some light words were spoken before 
her, he covered his face in shame. She died on the day she had foretold, 
March 9th, 1440. 





REFLECTION: God has appointed an angel to guard each one of us, to whose 
warnings we are bound to attend. Let us listen to his voice here, and we 
shall see him hereafter, when he leads us before the throne of God. 


March 10 


The Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 


THE FORTY MARTYRS were soldiers quartered at Sebaste, in Armenia, 
about the year 320. When their legion was ordered to offer sacrifice they 
separated themselves from the rest, and formed a company of martyrs. After 
they had been torn by scourges and iron hooks they were chained together, 
and led to a lingering death. It was a cruel winter, and they were condemned 
to lie naked on the icy surface of a pond in the open air till they were frozen 
to death. But they ran undismayed to the place of their combat, joyfully 
stripped off their garments, and with one voice besought God to keep their 
ranks unbroken. “Forty,” they cried, “we have come to combat; grant that 
forty may be crowned.” There were warm baths hard by, ready for any one 
amongst them who would deny Christ. The soldier who watched saw angels 
descending with thirty-nine crowns, and while he wondered at the 
deficiency in the number, one of the confessors lost heart, renounced his 
faith, and, crawling to the fire, died body and soul at the spot where he 
expected relief. But the soldier was inspired to confess Christ and take his 
place, and again the number of forty was complete. They remained steadfast 
while their limbs grew stiff and frozen, and died one by one. Among the 
Forty there was a young soldier who held out longest against the cold, and 
when the officers came to cart away the dead bodies they found him still 
breathing. They were moved with pity, and wanted to leave him alive, in the 
hope that he would still change his mind. But his mother stood by, and this 
valiant woman could not bear to see her son separated from the band of 
martyrs. She exhorted him to persevere, and lifted his frozen body into the 
cart. He was just able to make a sign of recognition, and was borne away, to 
be thrown into the flames with the dead bodies of his brethren. 





REFLECTION: All who live the life of grace are one in Christ. But besides this 
there are many special ties—of religion, of community life, or at least of 
aspirations in prayer, and pious works. Thank God if He has bound you to 
others by these spiritual ties; remember the character you have to support, 
and pray that the bond which unites you here may last for eternity. 


March 11 


St. Eulogius, Martyr 


ST. EULOGIUS was of a senatorian family of Cordova, at that time the 
capital of the Moors in Spain. Our Saint was educated among the clergy of 
the church of St. Zoilus, a martyr who suffered with nineteen others under 
Dioclesian. Here he distinguished himself by his virtue and learning; and 
being made priest, was placed at the head of the chief ecclesiastical school 
at Cordova. He joined assiduous watching, fasting, and prayer to his 
studies, and his humility, mildness, and charity gained him the affection and 
respect of every one. During the persecution raised against the Christians in 
the year 850, St. Eulogius was thrown into prison and there wrote his 
Exhortation to Martyrdom, addressed to the virgins Flora and Mary, who 
were beheaded the 24th of November, 851. Six days after their death 
Eulogius was set at liberty. In the year 852, several others suffered the like 
martyrdom. St. Eulogius encouraged all these martyrs to their triumphs, and 
was the support of that distressed flock. The Archbishop of Toledo dying in 
858, St. Eulogius was elected to succeed him; but there was some obstacle 
that hindered him from being consecrated, though he did not outlive his 
election two months. A virgin, by name Leocritia, of a noble family among 
the Moors, had been instructed from her infancy in the Christian religion by 
one of her relations, and privately baptized. Her father and mother used her 
very ill, and scourged her day and night to compel her to renounce the faith. 
Having made her condition known to St. Eulogius and his sister Anulona, 
intimating that she desired to go where she might freely exercise her 
religion, they secretly procured her the means of getting away, and 
concealed her for some time among faithful friends. But the matter was at 
length discovered, and they were all brought before the cadi, who 
threatened to have Eulogius scourged to death. The Saint told him that his 
torments would be of no avail, for he would never change his religion. 


Whereupon the cadi gave orders that he should be carried to the palace, and 
presented before the king’s council. Eulogius began boldly to propose the 
truths of the gospel to them. But to prevent their hearing him, the council 
condemned him immediately to lose his head. As they were leading him to 
execution, one of the guards gave him a blow on the face for having spoken 
against Mahomet; he turned the other cheek, and patiently received a 
second. He received the stroke of death with great cheerfulness, on the 11th 
of March, 859. St. Leocritia was beheaded four days after him, and her 
body thrown into the river Guadalquivir, but taken out by the Christians. 





REFLECTION: Beg of God, through the intercession of these holy martyrs, the 
gift of perseverance. Their example will supply you with an admirable rule 
for obtaining this crowning gift. Remember that you have renounced the 
world and the devil once for all at your baptism. Do not hesitate; do not 
look back, do not listen to suggestions against faith or virtue. But advance, 
day by day, along the road which you have chosen, to God, who is your 
portion forever. 


March 12 


St. Gregory The Great 


GREGORY was a Roman of noble birth, and while still young was 
Governor of Rome. On his father’s death he gave his great wealth to the 
poor, turned his house on the Ceelian Hill into a monastery, which now 
bears his name, and for some years lived as a perfect monk. The Pope drew 
him from his seclusion to make him one of the seven deacons of Rome; and 
he did great service to the Church for many years as what we now call 
Nuncio to the imperial court at Constantinople. While still a monk the Saint 
was struck with some boys who were exposed for sale in Rome, and heard 
with sorrow that they were Pagans. “And of what race are they?” he asked. 
“They are Angles.” “Worthy indeed to be Angels of God,” said he; “and of 
what province?” “Of Deira,” was the reply. “Truly must we rescue them 
from the wrath of God. And what is the name of their king?” “He is called 
Ella.” “It is well,” said Gregory; “Alleluia must be sung in their land to 
God.” He at once got leave from the Pope, and had set out to convert the 
English, when the murmurs of the people led the Pope to recall him. Still 
the Angles were not forgotten, and one of the Saint’s first cares as Pope was 
to send from his own monastery St. Augustine and other monks to England. 
On the death of Pope Pelagius II., Gregory was compelled to take 
government of the Church, and for fourteen years his pontificate was a 
perfect model of ecclesiastical rule. He healed schisms, revived discipline; 
saved Italy by converting the wild Arian Lombards who were laying it 
waste, aided in the conversion of the Spanish and French Goths, who were 
also Arians; and kindled anew in Britain the light of the Faith which the 
English had put out in blood. He set in order the Church’s prayers and 
chant, guided and consoled her pastors with innumerable letters, and 
preached incessantly, most effectually by his own example. He died A.D. 


604, worn out by austerities and toils; and the Church reckons him one of 
her four great doctors, and reveres him as St. Gregory the Great. 
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REFLECTION: The champions of faith prove the truth of their teaching no less 
by the holiness of their lives than by the force of their arguments. Never 
forget that to convert others you must first see to your own soul. 


March 13 


St. Euphrasia, Virgin 


EUPHRASIA was the daughter of pious and noble parents. After the death 
of her father, his widow withdrew privately with her little daughter, into 
Egypt, where she was possessed of a very large estate. In that country she 
fixed her abode near a holy monastery of one hundred and thirty nuns. The 
young Euphrasia, at seven years of age, begged that she might be permitted 
to serve God in this monastery. The pious mother on hearing this wept for 
joy, and not long after presented her child to the abbess, who, taking up an 
image of Christ, gave it to Euphrasia. The tender virgin kissed it, saying, 
“By vow I consecrate myself to Christ.” Then the mother led her before an 
image of our Redeemer, and lifting up her hands to heaven said, “Lord 
Jesus Christ, receive this child under your special protection You alone doth 
she love and seek: to you doth she recommend herself.” Then leaving her in 
the hands of the abbess, she went out of the monastery weeping. Some time 
after this the good mother fell sick, and soon slept in peace. Upon the news 
of her death, the Emperor Theodosius sent for the noble virgin to court, 
having promised her in marriage to a favorite young senator. But the virgin 
wrote him refusing the alliance, repeating her vow of virginity, and 
requesting that her estates should be sold and divided among the poor, and 
all her slaves set at liberty. The Emperor punctually executed all she 
desired, a little before his death in 395. St. Euphrasia was a perfect pattern 
of humility, meekness, and charity. If she found herself assaulted by any 
temptation, she immediately sought the advice of the abbess, who often 
enjoined her on such occasions some humbling and painful penitential 
labor; as sometimes to carry great stones from one place to another; which 
employment she once, under an obstinate assault, continued thirty days 
together with wonderful simplicity, till the devil, being vanquished by her 
humble obedience and chastisement of her body, left her in peace. She was 


favored with miracles both before and after her death, which happened in 
the year 410, and the thirtieth of her age. 





March 14 


St. Maud, Queen 


THIS princess was daughter of Theodoric, a powerful Saxon count. Her 
parents placed her very young in the monastery of Erford, of which her 
grandmother Maud was then abbess. Our Saint remained in that house, an 
accomplished model of all virtues, till her parents married her to Henry, son 
of Otho, Duke of Saxony, in 913, who was afterwards chosen king of 
Germany. He was a pious and victorious prince, and very tender of his 
subjects. Whilst by his arms he checked the insolence of the Hungarians 
and Danes, and enlarged his dominions by adding to them Bavaria, Maud 
gained domestic victories over her spiritual enemies more worthy of a 
Christian, and far greater in the eyes of heaven. She nourished the precious 
seeds of devotion and humility in her heart by assiduous prayer and 
meditation. It was her delight to visit, comfort, and exhort the sick and the 
afflicted; to serve and instruct the poor, and to afford her charitable succors 
to prisoners. Her husband, edified by her example, concurred with her in 
every pious undertaking which she projected. After twenty-three years’ 
marriage, God was pleased to call the king to himself, 936. Maud, during 
his sickness, went to the church to pour forth her soul in prayer for him at 
the foot of the altar. As soon as she understood, by the tears and cries of the 
people, that he had expired, she called for a priest that was fasting to offer 
the holy sacrifice for his soul. She had three sons; Otho, afterward emperor; 
Henry, Duke of Bavaria, and St. Brunn, Archbishop of Cologne. Otho was 
crowned king of Germany in 937, and emperor at Rome in 962, after his 
victories over the Bohemians and Lombards. The two oldest sons conspired 
to strip Maud of her dowry, on the unjust pretence that she had squandered 
the revenues of the state on the poor. The unnatural princes at length 
repented of their injustice, and restored to her all that had been taken from 
her. She then became more liberal in her alms than ever, and founded many 


churches, with five monasteries. In her last sickness she made _ her 
confession to her grandson William, the Archbishop of Mentz, who yet died 
twelve days before her, on his road home. She again made a public 
confession before the priests and monks of the place, received a second 
time the last sacraments, and lying on a sackcloth, with ashes on her head, 
died on the 14th of March in 968. 





REFLECTION: The beginning of true virtue is most ardently to desire it, and to 
ask it of God with the utmost assiduity and earnestness. Fervent prayer, 
holy meditation, and reading pious books, are the principal means by which 
this virtue is to be constantly improved, and the interior life of the soul to be 
strengthened. 


March 15 


St. Zachary, Pope 


ST. ZACHARY succeeded Gregory III., in 741, and was a man of singular 
meekness and goodness. He loved the clergy and people of Rome to that 
degree that he hazarded his life for them on occasion of the troubles which 
Italy fell into by the rebellion of the Dukes of Spoietto and Benevento 
against King Luitprand. Out of respect to his sanctity and dignity, that king 
restored to the Church of Rome all the places which belonged to it, and sent 
back the captives without ransom. The Lombards were moved to tears at the 
devotion with which they heard him perform the divine service. The zeal 
and prudence of this holy Pope appeared in many wholesome regulations, 
which he had made to reform or settle the discipline and peace of several 
churches. St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, wrote to him against a 
certain priest, named Virgilius; that he labored to sow the seeds of discord 
between him and Odilo, Duke of Bavaria, and taught, besides, many errors. 
Zachary ordered that Virgilius should be sent to Rome, that his doctrine 
might be examined. It seems that he cleared himself; for we find this same 
Virgilius soon after made Bishop of Salzburgh. Certain Venetian merchants 
having bought at Rome many slaves to sell to the Moors in Africa, St. 
Zachary forbade such an iniquitous traffic, and paying the merchants their 
price, gave the slaves their liberty. He adomed Rome with sacred buildings, 
and with great foundations in favor of the poor and pilgrims, and gave 
every year a considerable sum to furnish oil for the lamps in St. Peter’s 
Church. He died in 752, in the month of March. 





March 16 


Ss. Abraham And Mary 


ABRAHAM was a rich nobleman of Edessa. At his parents’ desire he 
married, but escaped to a cell near the city as soon as the feast was over. He 
walled up the cell-door, leaving only a small window through which he 
received his food. There for fifty years he sang God’s praises and implored 
mercy for himself and for all men. The wealth which fell to him on his 
parents’ death he gave to the poor. As many sought him for advice and 
consolation, the Bishop of Edessa, in spite of his humility, ordained him 
priest. St. Abraham was sent, soon after his ordination, to an idolatrous city 
which had hitherto been deaf to every messenger. He was insulted, beaten, 
and three times banished, but he returned each time with fresh zeal. For 
three years he pleaded with God for those souls, and in the end prevailed. 
Every citizen came to him for baptism. After providing for their spiritual 
needs, he went back to his cell more than ever convinced of the power of 
prayer. His brother died, leaving an only daughter, Mary, to the Saint’s care. 
He placed her in a cell near his own, and devoted himself to training her in 
perfection. After twenty years of innocence she fell, and fled in despair to a 
distant city, where she drowned the voice of conscience in sin. The Saint 
and his friend St. Ephrem prayed earnestly for her during two years. Then 
he went disguised to seek the lost sheep, and had the joy of bringing her 
back to the desert a true penitent. She received the gift of miracles, and her 
countenance after death shone as the sun. St. Abraham died five years 
before her, about A.D. 360. All Edessa came for his last blessing, and to 
secure his relics. 





REFLECTION: Oh! that we realized the omnipotence of prayer. Every soul was 
created to glorify God eternally; and it is in the power of every one to add 
by the salvation of his neighbor to the glory of God. Let us make good use 
of this talent of prayer, lest our brother’s blood be required of us at the last. 


March 17 


St. Patrick, Bishop, Apostle of Ireland 


IF the virtue of children reflects an honor on their parents, much more justly 
is the name of St. Patrick rendered illustrious by the innumerable lights of 
sanctity with which the Church of Ireland shone during many ages, and by 
the colonies, of Saints with which it peopled many foreign countries; for, 
under God, its inhabitants derived from their glorious apostle the streams of 
that eminent sanctity by which they were long conspicuous to the whole 
world. St. Patrick was born towards the close of the fourth century, in a 
village called Bonaven Tabernie, which seems to be the town of Kilpatrick, 
on the mouth of the river Clyde, in Scotland, between Dumbarton and 
Glasgow. He calls himself both a Briton and a Roman, or of a mixed 
extraction, and says his father was of a good family named Calphurnius, 
and a denizen of a neighboring city of the Romans, who not long after 
abandoned Britain, in 409. Some writers call his mother Conchessa, and say 
she was niece to St. Martin of Tours. 
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St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. 


In his sixteenth year he was carried into captivity by certain barbarians who 
took him into Ireland, where he was obliged to keep cattle on the mountains 
and in the forests, in hunger and nakedness, amidst snows, rain, and ice. 
Whilst he lived in this suffering condition, God had pity on his soul, and 
quickened him to a sense of his duty by the impulse of a strong interior 
grace. The young man had recourse to Him with his whole heart in fervent 
prayer and fasting; and from that time faith and the love of God acquired 
continually new strength in his tender soul. After six months spent in 
slavery under the same master, St. Patrick was admonished by God in a 
dream to return to his own country, and informed that a ship was then ready 
to sail thither. He went at once to the sea coast, though at a great distance, 
and found the vessel; but could not obtain his passage, probably for want of 
money. The Saint returned towards his hut, praying as he went, but the 
sailors, though pagans, called him back, and took him on board. After three 
days’ sail they made land, but wandered twenty-seven days through deserts, 
and were a long while distressed for want of provisions, finding nothing to 
eat. Patrick had often spoken, to the company on the infinite power of God, 
they therefore asked him why he did not pray for relief. Animated by a 
strong faith, he assured them that if they would address themselves with 
their whole hearts to the true God, He would hear and succor them. They 
did so, and on the same day met with a herd of swine. From that time 
provisions never failed them, till on the twenty-seventh day they came into 
a country that was cultivated and inhabited. 





Some years afterward he was again led captive, but recovered his liberty 
after two months. When he was at home with his parents, God manifested 
to him, by divers visions, that he destined him to the great work of the 
conversion of Ireland. The writers of his life say that after his second 
captivity he travelled into Gaul and Italy, and saw St. Martin, St. Germanus 
of Auxerre, and Pope Celestine, and that he received his mission and the 
apostolical benediction from this Pope, who died in 432. It is certain that he 
spent many years in preparing himself for his sacred calling. Great 
opposition was made against his episcopal consecration and mission, both 
by his own relations and by the clergy. These made him great offers in order 
to detain him among them, and endeavored to affright him by exaggerating 
the dangers to which he exposed himself amidst the enemies of the Romans 
and Britons, who did not know God. All these temptations threw the Saint 
into great perplexities, but the Lord, whose will he consulted by earnest 
prayer, supported him, and he persevered in his resolution. He forsook his 
family, sold his birthright and dignity, to serve strangers, and consecrated 
his soul to God, to carry His name to the ends of the earth. In this 
disposition he passed into Ireland, to preach the Gospel, where the worship 
of idols still generally reigned. He devoted himself entirely to the salvation 
of these barbarians. He travelled over the whole island, penetrating into the 
remotest corners, and such was the fruit of his preachings and sufferings 
that he baptized an infinite number of people. He ordained everywhere 
clergymen, induced women to live in holy widowhood and continence, 


consecrated virgins to Christ, and instituted monks. He took nothing from 
the many thousands whom he baptized, and often gave back the little 
presents which some laid on the altar, choosing rather to mortify the fervent 
than to scandalize the weak or the infidels. He gave freely of his own, 
however, both to Pagans and Christians, distributed large alms to the poor 
in the provinces where he passed, made presents to the kings, judging that 
necessary for the progress of the Gospel, and maintained and educated 
many children, whom he trained up to serve at the altar. The happy success 
of his labors cost him many persecutions. 

A certain prince named Corotick, a Christian in name only, disturbed the 
peace of his flock. This tyrant, having made a descent into Ireland, 
plundered the country where St. Patrick had been just conferring 
confirmation on a great number of neophytes, who were yet in their white 
garments after baptism. Corotick massacred many, and carried away others, 
whom he sold to the infidel Picts or Scots. The next day the Saint sent the 
barbarian a letter entreating him to restore the Christian captives, and at 
least part of the booty he had taken, that the poor people might not perish 
for want; but was only answered by railleries. The Saint, therefore, wrote 
with his own hand a letter. In it he styles himself a sinner and an ignorant 
man; he declares, nevertheless, that he is established bishop of Ireland, and 
pronounces Corotick and the other parricides and accomplices separated 
from him and from Jesus Christ, whose place he holds, forbidding any to 
eat with them, or to receive their alms, till they should have satisfied God 
by the tears of sincere penance, and restored the servants of Jesus Christ to 
their liberty. This letter expresses his most tender love for his flock, and his 
grief for those who had been slain, yet mingled with joy, because they reign 
with the prophets, apostles, and martyrs. Jocelin assures us that Corotick 
was overtaken by the divine vengeance. 

St. Patrick held several councils to settle the discipline of the Church 
which he had planted. St. Bernard and the tradition of the country testify 
that St. Patrick fixed his metropolitan see at Armagh. He established some 
other bishops, as appears by his Council and other monuments. He not only 
converted the whole country by his preaching and wonderful miracles, but 
also cultivated this vineyard with so fruitful a benediction and increase from 
heaven, as to render Ireland a most flourishing garden in the Church of 
God, and a country of Saints. 


Many particulars are related of the labors of St. Patrick, which we pass 
over. In the first year of his mission he attempted to preach Christ in the 
general assembly of the kings and states of all Ireland, held yearly at Tara, 
the residence of the chief king, styled the monarch of the whole island, and 
the principal seat of the Druids or priests, and their paganish rites. The son 
of Neill, the chief monarch, declared himself against the preacher; however, 
Patrick converted several, and, on his road to that place, the father of St. 
Benignus, his immediate successor in the see of Armagh. He afterward 
converted and baptized the kings of Dublin and Munster, and the seven sons 
of the king of Connaught, with the greatest part of their subjects, and before 
his death almost the whole island. He founded a monastery at Armagh; 
another called Domnach-Padraig, or Patrick’s Church; also a third, named 
Sabhal-Padraig, and filled the country with churches and schools of piety 
and learning, the reputation of which, for the three succeeding centuries, 
drew many foreigners into Ireland. He died and was buried at Down, in 
Ulster. His body was found there in a church of his name in 1185, and 
translated to another part of the same church. 

Ireland is the nursery whence St. Patrick sent forth his missionaries and 
teachers. Glastonbury and Lindisfarne, Ripon and Malmesbury, bear 
testimony to the labors of Irish priests and bishops for the conversion of 
England. Iona is to this day the most venerated spot in Scotland. Columban, 
Fiacre, Gall, and many others evangelized the “rough places” of France and 
Switzerland. America and Australia, in modem times, owe their 
Christianity to the faith and zeal of the sons and daughters of St. Patrick. 


REFLECTION: By the instrumentality of St. Patrick the faith is now as fresh in 
Ireland, even in this cold nineteenth century, as when it was first planted. 
Ask him to obtain for you the special grace of his children, to prefer the loss 
of every earthly good to the least compromise in matters of faith. 


March 18 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem 


CYRIL was born at or near the city of Jerusalem, about the year 315. He 
was ordained priest by St. Maximus, who gave him the important charge of 
instructing and preparing the candidates for baptism. This charge he held 
for several years, and we still have one series of his instructions, given in 
the year 347 or 348. They are of singular interest as being the earliest record 
of the systematic teaching of the Church on the Creed and Sacraments, and 
as having been given in the church built by Constantine on Mount Calvary. 
They are solid, simple, profound; saturated with Holy Scripture; exact, 
precise, and terse; and, as a witness and exposition of the Catholic Faith, 
invaluable. On the death of St. Maximus Cyril was chosen Bishop of 
Jerusalem. At the beginning of his episcopate a cross was seen in the air 
reaching from Mount Calvary to Mount Olivet, and so bright that it shone at 
noonday. St. Cyril gave an account of it to the emperor; and the faithful 
regarded it as a presage of victory over the Arian heretics. While Cyril was 
bishop, the apostate Julian resolved to falsify the words of our Lord by 
rebuilding the temple at Jerusalem. He employed the power and resources 
of a Roman emperor; the Jews thronged enthusiastically to him and gave 
munificently. But Cyril was unmoved. “The word of God abides,” he said; 
“one stone shall not be laid on another.” When the attempt was made, a 
heathen writer tells us that horrible flames came forth from the earth, 
rendering the place inaccessible to the scorched and scared workmen. The 
attempt was made again and again, and then abandoned in despair. Soon 
after, the emperor perished miserably in a war against the Persians, and the 
Church had rest. Like the other great bishops of his time, he was 
persecuted, and driven once and again from his see; but on the death of the 
Arian Emperor Valens he returned to Jerusalem. He was present at the 


second General Council at Constantinople, and died in peace A.D. 386, 
after a troubled episcopate of thirty-five years. 





REFLECTION: “As a stout staff,’ says St. John Chrysostom, “supports the 
trembling limbs of a feeble old man, so does faith sustain our vacillating 
mind, lest it be tossed about by sinful hesitation and perplexity.” 


March 19 


St. Joseph, Spouse of The Blessed Virgin And Patron of The 
Universal Church 


ST. JOSEPH was by birth of the royal family of David, but was living in 
humble obscurity as a carpenter, when God raised him to the highest 
sanctity, and fitted him to be the spouse of His Virgin Mother, and foster- 
father and guardian of the Incarnate Word. Joseph, says the Holy Scripture, 
was a just man; he was innocent and pure, as became the husband of Mary; 
he was gentle and tender, as one worthy to be named the father of Jesus; he 
was prudent and a lover of silence, as became the master of the holy house; 
above all, he was faithful and obedient to Divine calls. His conversation 
was with angels rather than with men. When he learnt that Mary bore 
within her womb the Lord of Heaven, he feared to take her as his wife; but 
an angel bade him fear not, and all doubts vanished. When Herod sought 
the life of the Divine Infant, an angel told Joseph in a dream to fly with the 
Child and His Mother into Egypt. Joseph at once arose and obeyed. This 
sudden and unexpected flight must have exposed Joseph to many 
inconveniences and sufferings in so long a journey with a little babe and a 
tender virgin, the greater part of the way being through deserts, and among 
strangers; yet he alleges no excuses, nor inquires at what time they were to 
return. St. Chrysostom observes that God treats thus all his servants, 
sending them frequent trials to clear their hearts from the rust of self-love, 
but intermixing seasons of consolation. “Joseph,” says he, “is anxious on 
seeing the Virgin with child; an angel removes that fear; he rejoices at the 
Child’s birth, but a great fear succeeds; the furious king seeks to destroy the 
Child, and the whole city is in an uproar to take away His life. This is 
followed by another joy, the adoration of the Magi; a new sorrow then 
arises; he is ordered to fly into a foreign unknown country, without help or 
acquaintance.” It is the opinion of the fathers that upon their entering Egypt, 


at the presence of the child Jesus, all the oracles of that superstitious 
country were struck dumb, and the statues of their gods trembled, and in 
many places fell to the ground. The fathers also attribute to this holy visit 
the spiritual benediction poured on that country, which made it for many 
ages most fruitful in Saints. After the death of King Herod, of which St. 
Joseph was informed in another vision, God ordered him to return with the 
Child and His Mother into the land of Israel, which our Saint readily 
obeyed. But when he arrived in Judea, hearing that Archelaus succeeded 
Herod in that part of the country, apprehensive he might be infected with 
his father’s vices, he feared on that account to settle there, as he would 
otherwise probably have done for the education of the Child. And therefore, 
being directed by God in another vision, he retired into the dominions of 
Herod Antipas, in Galilee, to his former habitation in Nazareth. St. Joseph 
being a strict observer of the Mosaic law, in conformity to its direction 
annually repaired to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover. Our Saviour, now 
in the twelfth year of his age, accompanied his parents thither: having 
performed the usual ceremonies of the feast, they were returning with many 
of their neighbors and acquaintance towards Galilee; and never doubting 
but that Jesus was with some of the company, they travelled on for a whole 
day’s journey before they discovered that He was not with them. But when 
night came on, and they could hear no tidings of Him among their kindred 
and acquaintance, they, in the deepest affliction, returned with the utmost 
speed to Jerusalem. After an anxious search of three days they found Him 
in the temple, discoursing with the learned doctors of the law, and asking 
them such questions as raised the admiration of all that heard Him, and 
made them astonished at the ripeness of His understanding; nor were His 
parents less surprised on this occasion. When His mother told Him with 
what grief and earnestness they had sought Him, and asked, “Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I sought thee in great 
affliction of mind;” she received for answer, “How is it that you sought me? 
did you not know that I must be about my Father’s business?” But though 
thus staying in the temple unknown to His parents, in all other things He 
was obedient to them, returning with them to Nazareth, and there living in 
all dutiful subjection to them. As no further mention is made of St. Joseph, 
he must have died before the marriage of Cana and the beginning of our 
Divine Saviour’s ministry. We cannot doubt that he had the happiness of 


Jesus and Mary attending at his death, praying by him, assisting and 
comforting him in his last moments. Whence he is particularly invoked for 
the great grace of a happy death, and the spiritual presence of Jesus in that 
hour. 





REFLECTION: St. Joseph, the shadow of the Eternal Father upon earth, the 
protector of Jesus in his home at Nazareth, and a lover of all children for the 
sake of the Holy Child, should be the chosen guardian and pattern of every 
true Christian family. 


March 20 


St. Wulfran, Archbishop 


HIS father was an officer in the armies of King Dagobert, and the Saint 
spent some years in the court of King Clotaire III., and of his mother St. 
Bathildes, but occupied his heart only on God, despising worldly greatness 
as empty and dangerous, and daily advancing in virtue. His estate of 
Maurilly he bestowed on the Abbey of Fontenelle, or St. Vandrille, in 
Normandy. He was chosen and consecrated Archbishop of Sens in 682, 
which diocese he governed two years and a half with great zeal and sanctity. 
A tender compassion for the blindness of the idolaters of Friesland, and the 
example of the English zealous preachers in those parts, moved him to 
resign his bishopric, with proper advice, and after a retreat at Fontenelle to 
enter Friesland in quality of a poor missionary priest. He baptized great 
multitudes, among them a son of King Radbod, and drew the people from 
the barbarous custom of sacrificing men to idols. On a certain occasion, one 
Ovon, having been selected as a victim of a sacrifice to the heathen gods, 
St. Wulfran earnestly begged his life of King Radbod; but the people ran 
tumultuously to the palace, and would not suffer what they called a 
sacrilege. After many words they consented, but on condition that 
Wulfran’s God should save Ovon’s life. The Saint betook himself to prayer; 
the man, after hanging on the gibbet two hours, and being left for dead, fell 
to the ground by the breaking of the cord; being found alive he was given to 
the Saint, and became a monk and priest at Fontenelle. Wulfran also 
miraculously rescued two children from being drowned in honor of the 
idols. Radbod, who had been an eye-witness to this last miracle, promised 
to become a Christian; but as he was going to step into the baptismal font he 
asked where the great number of his ancestors and nobles were in the next 
world. The Saint replied that hell is the portion of all who die guilty of 
idolatry. At which the prince refused to be baptized, saying he would go 


with the greater number. This tyrant sent afterward to St. Willebrord to treat 
with him about his conversion; but before the arrival of the Saint was found 
dead. St. Wulfran retired to Fontenelle that he might prepare himself for 
death, and expired there on the 20th of April, 720. 
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REFLECTION: In every age the Catholic Church is a missionary Church. She 
has received the world for her inheritance, and in our own days many 
missioners have watered with their blood the lands in which they labored. 
Help the propagation of the Faith by alms, and above all by prayers. You 
will quicken your own faith, and gain a part in the merits of the glorious 
apostolate. 


March 21 


St. Benedict, Abbot 


ST. BENEDICT, blessed by grace and in name, was born of a noble Italian 
family about 480. When a boy he was sent to Rome, and there placed in the 
public schools. Scared by the licentiousness of the Roman youth, he fled to 
the desert mountains of Subiaco, and was directed by the Holy Spirit into a 
cave, deep, craggy, and almost inaccessible. He lived there for three years, 
unknown to any one save the holy monk Romanus, who clothed him with 
the monastic habit and brought him food. But the fame of his sanctity soon 
gathered disciples round him. The rigor of his rule, however, drew on him 
the hatred of some of the monks, and one of them mixed poison with the 
abbot’s drink. But when the Saint made the sign of the cross on the 
poisoned bowl, it broke and fell in pieces to the ground. After he had built 
twelve monasteries at Subiaco, he removed to Monte Cassino, where he 
founded an abbey in which he wrote his rule, and lived until death. By 
prayer he did all things: wrought miracles, saw visions, and prophesied. A 
peasant, whose boy had just died, ran in anguish to St. Benedict, crying out, 
“Give me back my son?” The monks joined the poor man in his entreaties; 
but the Saint replied, “Such miracles are not for us to work, but for the 
blessed Apostles. Why will you lay upon me a burden which my weakness 
cannot bear?” Moved at length by compassion he knelt down, and 
prostrating himself upon the body of the child prayed earnestly. Then rising, 
he cried out, “Behold not, O Lord, my sins, but the faith of this man, who 
desireth the life of his son, and restore to the body that soul which Thou 
hast taken away.” Hardly had he spoken when the child’s body began to 
tremble, and taking it by the hand he restored it alive to its father. Six days 
before his death he ordered his grave to be opened, and fell ill of a fever. On 
the sixth day he requested to be borne into the chapel, and, having received 


the Body and Blood of Christ, with hands uplifted, and leaning on one of 
his disciples, he calmly expired in prayer on the 21st of March, 543. 





REFLECTION: The Saints never feared to undertake any work, however 
arduous, for God, because distrusting self they relied for assistance and 
support wholly upon prayer. 


March 22 


St. Catharine of Sweden, Virgin 


ST. CATHARINE was daughter of Ulpho, prince of Nericia, in Sweden, 
and of St. Bridget. The love of God seemed almost to prevent in her the use 
of her reason. At seven years of age she was placed in the nunnery of 
Risburgh, and educated in piety under the care of the holy abbess of that 
house. Being very beautiful, she was, by her father, contracted in marriage 
to Egard, a young nobleman of great virtue; but the virgin persuaded him to 
join with her in making a mutual vow of perpetual chastity. By her 
discourses he became desirous only of heavenly graces, and, to draw them 
down upon his soul more abundantly, he readily acquiesced in the proposal. 
The happy couple, having but one heart and one desire, by a holy emulation 
excited each other to prayer, mortification, and works of charity. After the 
death of her father, St. Catharine, out of devotion to the passion of Christ, 
and to the relics of the martyrs, accompanied her mother in her pilgrimages 
and practices of devotion and penance. After her death at Rome, in 1373, 
Catharine returned to Sweden, and died abbess of Vadzstena, or Vatzen, on 
the 24th of March, in 1381. For the last twenty-five years of her life she 
every day purified her soul by a sacramental confession of her sins. 





REFLECTION: Whoever has to dwell in the world stands in need of great 
prudence; the Holy Scripture itself assures us that “the knowledge of the 
Holy is prudence.” 


March 23 


Ss. Victorian And Others, Martyrs 


HUNERIC, the Arian king of the Vandals in Africa, succeeded his father 
Genseric in 477. He behaved himself at first with moderation towards the 
Catholics, but in 480 he began a grievous persecution of the clergy and holy 
virgins, which, in 484, became general, and vast numbers of Catholics were 
put to death. Victorian, one of the principal lords of the kingdom, had been 
made governor of Carthage, with the Roman title of proconsul. He was the 
wealthiest subject of the king, who placed great confidence in him, and he 
had ever behaved with an inviolable fidelity. The king, after he had 
published his cruel edicts, sent a message to the proconsul, promising, if he 
would conform to his religion, to heap on him the greatest wealth and the 
highest honors which it was in the power of a prince to bestow. The 
proconsul, who amidst the glittering pomps of the world perfectly 
understood its emptiness, made this generous answer: “Tell the king that I 
trust in Christ. His majesty may condemn me to any torments: but I shall 
never consent to renounce the Catholic Church in which I have been 
baptized. Even if there were no life after this, I would never be ungrateful 
and perfidious to God, who has granted me the happiness of knowing him, 
and bestowed on me his most precious graces.” The tyrant became furious 
at this answer: nor can the tortures be imagined which he caused the Saint 
to endure. Victorian suffered them with joy, and amidst them finished his 
glorious martyrdom. The Roman Martyrology joins with him on this day 
four others who were crowned in the same persecution. Two brothers, who 
were apprehended for the faith, had promised each other, if possible, to die 
together; and they begged of God, as a favor, that they might both suffer the 
same torments. The persecutors hung them in the air with great weights at 
their feet. One of them, under the excess of pain, begged to be taken down 
for a little ease. His brother, fearing that this might move him to deny his 


faith, cried out from the rack, “God forbid, dear brother, that you should ask 
such a thing. Is this what we promised to Jesus Christ?” The other was so 
wonderfully encouraged that he cried out, “No, no; I ask not to be released; 
increase my tortures, exert all your cruelties till they are exhausted upon 
me.” They were then burnt with red-hot plates of iron, and tormented so 
long that the executioners at last left them, saying, “Every body follows 
their example, no one now embraces our religion.” This they said, chiefly, 
because, notwithstanding they had been so long and so grievously 
tormented, there were no scars or bruises to be seen upon them. Two 
merchants of Carthage, who both bore the name of Frumentius, suffered 
martyrdom about the same time. Among many glorious confessors at that 
time, one Liberatus, an eminent physician, was sent into banishment with 
his wife. He only grieved to see his infant children torn from him. His wife 
checked his tears by these words: “Think no more of them, Jesus Christ 
himself will have care of them, and protect their souls.” Whilst in prison she 
was told that her husband had conformed: accordingly, when she met him at 
the bar before the judge, she upbraided him in open court for having basely 
abandoned God; but discovered by his answer that a cheat had been put 
upon her to deceive her into her ruin. Twelve young children, when dragged 
away by the persecutors, held their companions by the knees till they were 
torn away by violence. They were most cruelly beaten and scourged every 
day for a long time; yet by God’s grace every one of them persevered to the 
end of the persecution firm in the faith. 





March 24 


St. Simon, Infant Martyr 


HAIL, flowers of the martyrs!” the Church sings in her Office of the Holy 
Innocents, who were the first to die for Christ; and in every age mere 
children and infants have gloriously confessed His name. In 1472, the Jews 
in the city of Trent determined to vent their hate against the crucified by 
slaying a Christian child at the coming Passover, and Tobias, one of their 
number, was deputed to entrap a victim. He found a bright, smiling boy 
named Simon playing outside his home, with no one guarding him. Tobias 
patted the little fellow’s cheek, and coaxed him to take his hand. The boy, 
who was not two years old, did so; but he began to call and cry for his 
mother when he found himself being led from home. Then Tobias gave him 
a bright coin to look at, and with many kind caresses silenced his grief, and 
conducted him securely to his house. At midnight on Holy Thursday, the 
work of butchery began. Having gagged his mouth, they held his arms in 
the form of a cross, while they pierced his tender body with awls and 
bodkins in blasphemous mockery of the sufferings of Jesus Christ. After an 
hour’s torture, the little martyr lifted his eyes to heaven, and gave up his 
innocent soul. The Jews cast his body into the river; but their crime was 
discovered and punished, while the holy relics were enshrined in St. Peter’s 
Church at Trent, where they have worked many miracles. 





William of Norwich is another of these children martyrs. His parents were 
simple country folk, but his mother was taught by a vision to expect a Saint 
in her son. As a boy he fasted thrice a week and prayed constantly, and he 
was only an apprentice twelve years of age, at a tanner’s in Norwich, when 
he won his crown. A little before Easter, A.D. 1137, he was enticed into a 
Jew’s house, and was there gagged, bound, and crucified in hatred of Christ. 
Five years passed before the body was found, when it was buried as a 
saintly relic in the cathedral churchyard. A rose-tree planted hard by 
flowered miraculously in midwinter, and all manner of sick persons were 
healed of their diseases at St. William’s shrine. 


REFLECTION: Learn from the infant martyrs that, however weak you may be, 
you still can suffer for Christ’s sake, and, by suffering, win your crown. 


March 25 


The Annunciation of The Blessed Virgin Mary 


THIS great festival takes its name from the happy tidings brought by the 
Engel Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin, concerning the Incarnation of the Son 
of God. It commemorates the most important embassy that was ever 
known: an embassy sent by the King of kings, performed by one of the 
chief princes of His heavenly court; directed, not to the great ones of this 
earth, but to a poor, unknown virgin, who, being endowed with the most 
angelic purity of soul and body, being withal perfectly humble and devoted 
to God, was greater in His eyes than the mightiest monarch in the world. 
When the Son of God became man, He could have taken upon Him our 
nature without the co-operation of any creature; but He was pleased to be 
born of a woman. In the choice of her whom He raised to this most sublime 
of all dignities, He pitched upon the one who, by the riches of His grace and 
virtues, was of all others the most holy and the most perfect. The design of 
this embassy of the archangel is to give a Saviour to the world, a victim of 
propitiation to the sinner, a model to the just, a son to this Virgin, remaining 
still a virgin, and a new nature to the Son of God, the nature of man, 
capable of suffering pain and anguish in order to satisfy God’s justice for 
our transgressions. 

When the Angel appeared to Mary and addressed her, the Blessed Virgin 
was troubled; not at the angel’s appearance, says St. Ambrose, for heavenly 
visions and a commerce with the blessed spirits had been familiar to her. 
But what alarmed her, he says, was the angel’s appearing in human form, in 
the shape of a young man. What might add to her fright on the occasion, 
was his addressing her in words of praise. Mary, guarded by her modesty, is 
in confusion at expressions of this sort, and dreads the least appearance of 
deluding flattery. Such high commendations make her cautious how she 
answers, till in silence she has more fully considered of the matter: “She 


revolved in her mind,” says St. Luke, “what manner of salutation this 
should be.” Ah! what numbers of innocent souls have been corrupted for 
want of using the like precautions! 

The angel, to calm her, says: “Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favor 
before God.” He then informs her that she is to conceive and bring forth a 
son whose name shall be Jesus, who shall be great, and the Son of the Most 
High, and possessed of the throne of David, her illustrious ancestor. Mary, 
out of a just concern to know how she may comply with the will of God 
without prejudice to her vow of virginity, inquires, “How shall this be?” 
Nor does she give her consent till the heavenly messenger acquaints her that 
it is to be a work of the Holy Ghost, who in making her fruitful, will not 
intrench in the least upon her virginal purity. 

In submission, therefore, to God’s will, without any further inquiries, she 
expresses her assent in these humble but powerful words: “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord, be it done to me according to thy word.” What faith 
and confidence does her answer express! What profound humility and 
perfect obedience! 





REFLECTION: From the example of the Blessed Virgin in this mystery, how 
ardent a love ought we to conceive of purity and humility! The Holy Ghost 
is invited by purity to dwell in souls, but is chased away by the filth of the 
contrary vice. Humility is the foundation of a spiritual life. By it Mary was 


prepared for the extraordinary graces, and all virtues with which she was 
enriched, and for the eminent dignity of Mother of God. 


March 26 


St. Ludger, Bishop 


ST. LUDGER was born in Friesland about the year 743. His father, a 
nobleman of the first rank, at the child’s own request, committed him very 
young to the care of St. Gregory, the disciple of St Boniface, and his 
successor in the government of the see of Utrecht. Gregory educated him in 
his monastery, and gave him the clerical tonsure. Ludger, desirous of further 
improvement, passed over into England, and spent four years and a half 
under Alcuin, who was rector of a famous school at York. In 773 he 
returned home, and St. Gregory dying in 776, his successor, Alberic, 
compelled our Saint to receive the holy order of priesthood, and employed 
him for several years in preaching the word of God in Friesland, where he 
converted great numbers, founded several monasteries, and built many 
churches. The pagan Saxons ravaging the country, Ludger travelled to 
Rome to consult Pope Adrian IT. what course to take, and what he thought 
God required of him. He then retired for three years and a half to Mount 
Cassino, where he wore the habit of the order, and conformed to the 
practice of the rule during his stay, but made no religious vows. In 787, 
Charlemagne overcame the Saxons, and conquered Friesland and the coast 
of the Germanic Ocean as far as Denmark. Ludger hearing this, returned 
into East Friesland, where he converted the Saxons to the faith; as he also 
did the province of Westphalia. He founded the monastery of Werden, 
twenty-nine miles from Cologne. In 802, Hildebald, archbishop of Cologne, 
not regarding his strenuous resistance, ordained him bishop of Munster. He 
joined in his diocese five cantons of Friesland which he had converted, and 
also founded the monastery of Helmstad, in the duchy of Brunswick. 

Being accused to the Emperor Charlemagne of wasting his income, and 
neglecting the embellishment of churches, this prince ordered him to appear 
at court. The morning after his arrival, the emperor’s chamberlain brought 


him word that his attendance was required. The Saint, being then at his 
prayers, told the officer that he would follow him as soon as he had finished 
them. He was sent for three several times before he was ready, which the 
courtiers represented as a contempt of his majesty, and the emperor, with 
some emotion, asked him why he had made him wait so long, though he 
had sent for him so often. The Bishop answered, that though he had the 
most profound respect for his majesty, yet God was infinitely above him: 
that whilst we are occupied with Him, it is our duty to forget every thing 
else. This answer made such an impression on the emperor, that he 
dismissed him with honor, and disgraced his accusers. St. Ludger was 
favored with the gift of miracles and prophecy. His last sickness, though 
violent, did not hinder him from continuing his functions to the very last 
day of his life, which was Passion-Sunday, on which day he preached very 
early in the morning, said mass towards nine, and preached again before 
night, foretelling to those that were about him, that he should die the 
following night, and fixing upon a place in his monastery of Werden where 
he chose to be interred. He died accordingly on the 26th of March, at 
midnight. 
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REFLECTION: Prayer is an action so sublime and supernatural, that the 
Church in her canonical hours teaches us to begin it by a fervent petition of 
grace to perform it well. What an insolence and mockery is it to join with 
this petition an open disrespect and a neglect of all necessary precautions 


against distractions! We ought never to appear before God, to tender him 
our homages or supplications, without trembling, and without being deaf to 
al-creatures, and shutting all our senses to every object that can distract our 
minds from God. 


March 27 


St. John of Egypt 


TILL he was twenty-five, John worked as a carpenter with his father. Then 
feeling a call from God, he left the world, and committed himself to a holy 
solitary in the desert. His master tried his spirit by many unreasonable 
commands, bidding him roll the hard rocks, tend dead trees, and the like. 
John obeyed in all things with the simplicity of a child. After a careful 
training of sixteen years, he withdrew to the top of a steep cliff to think only 
of God and his soul. The more he knew of himself, the more he distrusted 
himself. For the last fifty years, therefore, he never saw women, and seldom 
men. The result of this vigilance and purity was threefold: a holy joy and 
cheerfulness which consoled all who conversed with him; perfect obedience 
to superiors; and in return for this, authority over creatures, whom he had 
forsaken for the Creator. St. Augustine tells us of his appearing in a vision 
to a holy woman whose sight he had restored, to avoid seeing her face to 
face. Devils assailed him continually, but John never ceased his prayer. 
From his long communings with God, he turned to men with gifts of 
healing and prophecy. Twice each week he spoke through a window with 
those who came to him, blessing oil for their sick, and predicting things to 
come. A deacon came to him in disguise, and he reverently kissed his hand. 
To the Emperor Theodosius he foretold his future victories and the time of 
his death. The three last days of his life John gave wholly to God: on the 
third he was found on his knees as if in prayer, but his soul was with the 
blessed. He died A.D. 394. 
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REFLECTION: The Saints examine themselves by the perfections of God, and 
do penance. We judge our conduct by the standard of other men, and rest 
satisfied with it. Yet it is by the divine holiness alone that we shall be 
judged when we die. 


March 28 


St. Gontran, King 


ST. GONTRAN was son of King Clotaire, and grandson of Clovis I. and St. 
Clotildis. Being the second son, whilst his brothers Charibert reigned at 
Paris, and Sigebert in Austrasia, residing at Metz, he was crowned king of 
Orleans and Burgundy in 561, making Chalons his capital. When compelled 
to take up arms against his ambitious brothers and the Lombards, he made 
no other use of his victories, under the conduct of a brave general called 
Mommol, than to give peace to his dominions. The crimes in which the 
barbarous manners of his nation involved him he effaced by tears of 
repentance. The prosperity of his reign, both in peace and war, condemns 
those who think that human policy cannot be modelled by the maxims of 
the Gospel, whereas nothing can render a government more flourishing. He 
always treated the pastors of the Church with respect and veneration. He 
was the protector of the oppressed, and the tender parent of his subjects. He 
gave the greatest attention to the care of the sick. He fasted, prayed, wept, 
and offered himself to God night and day as a victim ready to be sacrificed 
on the altar of His justice, to avert His indignation which he believed he 
himself had provoked and drawn down upon his innocent people. He was a 
severe punisher of crimes in his officers and others, and, by many 
wholesome regulations, restrained the barbarous licentiousness of his 
troops; but no man was more ready to forgive offences against his own 
person. With royal magnificence he built and endowed many churches and 
monasteries. This good king died on the 28th of March, in 593, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, having reigned thirty-one years and some months. 





REFLECTION: There is no means of salvation more reliable than the practice 
of mercy, since our Lord has said it: “Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall find mercy.” 


March 29 


Ss. Jonas, Barachisius, And Their Companions, Martyrs 


KING SAPOR, of Persia, in the eighteenth year of his reign, raised a 
bloody persecution against the Christians, and laid waste their churches and 
monasteries. Jonas and Barachisius, two brothers of the city Beth-Asa, 
hearing that several Christians lay under sentence of death at Hubaham, 
went thither to encourage and serve them. Nine of that number received the 
crown of martyrdom. After their execution, Jonas and Barachisius were 
apprehended for having exhorted them to die. The president entreated the 
two brothers to obey the King of Persia, and to worship the sun, moon, fire, 
and water. Their answer was, that it was more reasonable to obey the 
immortal King of heaven and earth than a mortal prince. Jonas was beaten 
with knotty clubs and with rods, and next set in a frozen pond, with a cord 
tied to his foot. Barachisius had two red-hot iron plates and two red-hot 
hammers applied under each arm, and melted lead dropped into his nostrils 
and eyes; after which, he was carried to prison, and there hung up by one 
foot. Despite these cruel tortures, the two brothers remained steadfast in the 
faith. New and more horrible torments were then devised, under which, at 
last, they yielded up their lives, while their pure souls winged their flight to 
heaven, there to gain the martyr’s crown which they had so faithfully won. 





REFLECTION: Those powerful motives which supported the martyrs under the 
sharpest torments ought to inspire us with patience, resignation, and holy 
joy under sickness and all crosses or trials. Nothing is more heroic in the 
practice of Christian virtue, nothing more precious in the sight of God, than 
the sacrifice of patience, submission, constant fidelity, and charity in a state 
of suffering. 


March 30 


St. John Climacus 


JOHN made, while still young, such progress in learning that he was called 
the Scholastic. At the age of sixteen he turned from the brilliant future 
which lay before him, and retired to Mt. Sinai, where he put himself under 
the direction of a holy monk. Never was novice more fervent, more 
unrelaxing in his efforts for self-mastery. After four years, he took the 
vows, and an aged abbot foretold that he would some day be one of the 
greatest lights of the Church. Nineteen years later, on the death of his 
director, he withdrew into a deeper solitude, where he studied the lives and 
writings of the Saints, and was raised to an unusual height of 
contemplation. The fame of his holiness and practical wisdom drew crowds 
around him for advice and consolation. For his greater profit he visited the 
solitudes of Egypt. At the age of seventy-five he was chosen abbot of Mt. 
Sinai, and there “he dwelt in the mount of God, and drew from the rich 
treasure of his heart priceless riches of doctrine, which he poured forth with 
wondrous abundance and benediction.” He was induced by a brother abbot 
to write the rules by which he had guided his life; and his book, called the 
Climax, or Ladder of Perfection, has been prized in all ages for its wisdom 
its clearness, and its unction. At the end of four years, he would no longer 
endure the honors and distractions of his office, and retired to his solitude, 
where he died A.D. 605. 





REFLECTION: “Cast not from thee, my brother,” says the Imitation of Christ, 
“the sure hope of attaining to the spiritual life; still hast thou the time and 
the means.” 


March 31 


St. Benjamin, Deacon, Martyr 


ISDEGERDES, son of Sapor III., put a stop to the cruel persecutions 
against the Christians in Persia, which had been begun by Sapor II., and the 
Church had enjoyed twelve years’ peace in that kingdom, when, in 420, it 
was disturbed by the indiscreet zeal of Abdas, a Christian bishop who 
burned down the Pyreum, or Temple of Fire, the great divinity of the 
Persians. King Isdergerdes thereupon demolished all the Christian churches 
in Persia, put to death Abdas, and raised a general persecution against the 
Church, which continued forty years with great fury. Isdegerdes died the 
year following, in 421. But his son and successor, Varanes, carried on the 
persecution with greater inhumanity. The very recital of the cruelties he 
exercised on the Christians strikes us with horror. Amongst the glorious 
champions of Christ, was St. Benjamin, a deacon. The tyrant caused him to 
be beaten and imprisoned. He had lain a year in the dungeon, when an 
ambassador from the emperor obtained his release on condition he should 
never speak to any of the courtiers about religion. The ambassador passed 
his word in his behalf that he would not; but Benjamin, who was a minister 
of the Gospel, declared that he should miss no opportunity of announcing 
Christ. The king, being informed that he still preached the faith in his 
kingdom, ordered him to be apprehended, caused reeds to be run in between 
the nails and the flesh, both of his hands and feet, and to be thrust into other 
most tender parts, and drawn out again, and this to be frequently repeated 
with violence. Lastly, a knotty stake was thrust into his bowels to rend and 
tear them, in which torment he expired in the year 424. 





REFLECTION: We entreat you, O most holy martyrs, who cheerfully suffered 
most cruel torments for God our Saviour and His love, on which account 
you are now most intimately and familiarly united to Him, that you pray to 
the Lord for us miserable sinners, covered with filth, that He infuse into us 
the grace of Christ, that it may enlighten our souls that we may love Him. 
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April 1 


St. Hugh, Bishop 


IT was the happiness of this Saint to receive from his cradle the strongest 
impressions of piety by the example and care of his illustrious and holy 
parents. He was born at Chateau-neuf, in the territory of Valence in 
Dauphiné, in 1053. His father, Odilo, who served his country in an 
honorable post in the army, labored, by all the means in his power, to make 
his soldiers faithful servants of their Creator, and by severe punishments to 
restrain vice. By the advice of his son, St. Hugh, he afterwards became a 
Carthusian monk, and died at the age of a hundred, having received extreme 
unction and the viaticum from the hands of his son. Our Saint likewise 
assisted, in her last moments, his mother, who had for many years, under 
his direction, served God in her own house, by prayer, fasting, and 
plenteous alms-deeds. Hugh, from the cradle, appeared to be a child of 
benediction. He went through his studies with great applause, and having 
chosen to serve God in an ecclesiastical state, he accepted a canonry in the 
cathedral of Valence. His great sanctity and learning rendered him an 
omament of that Church, and he was finally made bishop of Grenoble. He 
set himself at once to reprove vice and to reform abuses, and so plentiful 
was the benediction of heaven upon his labors that he had the comfort to 
see the face of his diocese in a short time exceedingly changed. After two 
years, he privately resigned his bishopric, presuming on the tacit consent of 
the Holy See, and, putting on the habit of St. Bennet, he entered upon a 
novitiate in the austere abbey of Casa-Dei, in Auvergne. There he lived a 
year a perfect model of all virtues to that house of Saints, till Pope Gregory 
VII. commanded him in virtue of holy obedience to resume his pastoral 
charge. 





He earnestly solicited Pope Innocent II. for leave to resign his bishopric, 
that he might die in solitude; but was never able to obtain his request. God 
was pleased to purify his soul by a lingering illness before He called him to 
Himself. Some time before his death, he lost his memory for every thing but 
his prayers. He closed his penitential course on the 1st of April, in 1132, 
wanting only two months of being eighty years old, of which he had been 
fifty-two years bishop. Miracles attested the sanctity of his happy death, and 
he was canonized by Innocent II. in 1134. 


REFLECTION: Let us learn from the example of the Saints, to shun the tumult 
of the world as much as our circumstances will allow, and give ourselves up 
to the exercises of holy solitude, prayer, and pious reading. 


April 2 


St. Francis of Paula 


AT the age of fifteen, Francis left his poor home at Paula in Calabria to live 
as a hermit in a cave by the sea-coast. In time disciples gathered round him, 
and with them, in 1436, he founded the “Minims,” so called to show that 
they were the least of monastic Orders. They observed a perpetual Lent, and 
never touched meat, fish, eggs, or milk. Francis himself made the rock his 
bed; his best garment was a hair shirt, and boiled herbs his only fare. As his 
body withered, his faith grew powerful, and he “did all things in Him who 
strengthened him.” He cured the sick, raised the dead, averted plagues, 
expelled evil spirits, and brought sinners to penance. A famous preacher, 
instigated by a few misguided monks, set to work to preach against St. 
Francis and his miracles. The Saint took no notice of it, and the preacher, 
finding that he made no way with his hearers, determined to see this poor 
hermit, and confound him in person. The Saint received him kindly, gave 
him a seat by the fire, and listened to a long exposition of his own frauds. 
He then quietly took some glowing embers from the fire, and closing his 
hands upon them unhurt, said, “Come, Father Anthony, warm yourself, for 
you are shivering for want of a little charity.” Father Anthony, falling at the 
Saint’s feet, asked for pardon, and then, having received his embrace, 
quitted him, to become his panegyrist and attain himself to great perfection. 
When the avaricious King Ferdinand of Naples offered him money for his 
convent, Francis told him to give it back to his oppressed subjects, and 
softened his heart by causing blood to flow from the ill-gotten coin. Louis 
XI. of France, trembling at the approach of death, sent for the poor hermit 
to ward off the foe whose advance neither his fortresses nor his guards 
could check. Francis went by the Pope’s command, and prepared the king 
for a holy death. The successors of Louis showered favors on the Saint, his 
Order spread throughout Europe, and his name was reverenced through the 


Christian world. He died at the age of ninety-one, on Good Friday, 1507, 
with the crucifix in his hand, and the last words of Jesus on his lips, “Into 
Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” 





REFLECTION: Rely in all difficulties upon God. That which enabled St. 
Francis to work miracles will in proportion do wonders for yourself, by 
giving you strength and consolation. 


April 3 


St. Richard of Chichester 


RICHARD was born A.D. 1197, in the little town of Wyche, eight miles 
from Worcester, England. He and his elder brother were left orphans when 
young, and Richard gave up the studies which he loved, to farm his 
brother’s impoverished estate. His brother, in gratitude for Richard’s 
successful care, proposed to make over to him all his lands; but he refused 
both the estates and the offer of a brilliant marriage, to study for the 
priesthood at Oxford. In 1135 he was appointed, for his learning and piety, 
chancellor of that University, and afterward by St. Edmund of Canterbury, 
chancellor of his diocese. He stood by that Saint in his long contest with the 
King, and accompanied him into exile. After St. Edmund’s death, Richard 
returned to England to toil as a simple curate, but was soon elected Bishop 
of Chichester in preference to the worthless nominee of Henry II. The King 
in revenge refused to recognize the election, and seized the revenues of the 
see. Thus Richard found himself lighting the same battle in which St. 
Edmund had died. He went to Lyons, was there consecrated by Innocent IV. 
in 1245, and returning to England, in spite of his poverty and the King’s 
hostility, exercised fully his episcopal rights, and thoroughly reformed his 
see. After two years, his revenues were restored. Young and old loved St. 
Richard. He gave all he had, and worked miracles, to feed the poor and heal 
the sick; but when the rights or purity of the Church were concerned, he 
was inexorable. A priest of noble blood polluted his office by sin; Richard 
deprived him of his benefice, and refused the King’s petition in his favor. 
On the other hand, when a knight violently put a priest in prison, Richard 
compelled the knight to walk round the priest’s church with the same log of 
wood on his neck to which he had chained the priest; and when the 
burgesses of Lewes tore a criminal from the church and hanged him, 
Richard made them dig up the body from its unconsecrated grave, and bear 


it back to the sanctuary they had violated. Richard died A.D. 1253, while 
preaching, at the Pope’s command, a crusade against the Saracens. 





REFLECTION: As a brother, as chancellor, and as bishop, St. Richard 
faithfully performed each duty of his state without a thought of his own 
interests. Neglect of duty is the first sign of that self-love which ends with 


the loss of grace. 


April 4 


St. Isidore, Archbishop 


ISIDORE was born of a ducal family, at Carthagena in Spain. His two 
brothers, Leander, Archbishop of Seville, Fulgentius Bishop of Ecija, and 
his sister Florentina, are Saints. As a boy he despaired at his ill success in 
study, and ran away from school. Resting in his flight at a roadside spring, 
he observed a stone, which was hollowed out by the dripping water. This 
decided him to return, and by hard application he succeeded where he had 
failed. He went back to his master, and with the help of God became, even 
as a youth, one of the most learned men of the time. He assisted in 
converting Prince Recared, the leader of the Arian party; and with his aid, 
though at the constant peril of his own life, he expelled that heresy from 
Spain. Then, following a call from God, he turned a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of his friends, and embraced a hermit’s life. Prince Recared and 
many of the nobles and clergy of Seville went to persuade him to come 
forth, and represented the needs of the times, and the good he could do, and 
had already done, among the people. He refused, and as far as we can 
judge, that refusal gave him the necessary opportunity of acquiring the 
virtue and the power which afterwards made him an illustrious Bishop and 
Doctor of the Church. On the death of his brother Leander, he was called to 
fill the vacant see. As a teacher, ruler, founder, and reformer, he labored not 
only in his own diocese, but throughout Spain, and even in foreign 
countries. He died in Seville on April 4th, 636, and within sixteen years of 
his death was declared a Doctor of the Catholic Church. 





REFLECTION: The strength of temptation usually lies in the fact that its object 
is something flattering to our pride, soothing to our sloth, or in some way 
attractive to the meaner passions. St. Isidore teaches us to listen neither to 
the promptings of nature nor the plausible advice of friends when they 


contradict the voice of God. 


April 5 


St. Vincent Ferrer 


THIS wonderful apostle, the “Angel of the Judgment,” was born at Valencia 
in Spain, in 1350, and at the age of eighteen professed in the Order of St. 
Dominic. After a brilliant course of study, he became master of sacred 
theology. For three years he read only the Scriptures, and knew the whole 
Bible by heart. He converted the Jews of Valencia, and their synagogue 
became a church. Grief at the great schism then affecting the Church 
reduced him to the point of death; but our Lord Himself in glory bade him 
go forth to convert sinners, “for My judgment is nigh.” This miraculous 
apostolate lasted twenty-one years. He preached throughout Europe, in the 
towns and villages of Spain, Switzerland, France, Italy, England, Ireland, 
Scotland. Everywhere tens of thousands of sinners were reformed; Jews, 
infidels, and heretics were converted. Stupendous miracles enforced his 
words. Twice each day the “miracle bell” summoned the sick, the blind, the 
lame to be cured. Sinners the most obdurate became Saints; speaking only 
his native Spanish, he was understood in all tongues. Processions of ten 
thousand penitents followed him in perfect order. Convents, orphanages, 
hospitals arose in his path. Amidst all, his humility remained profound, his 
prayer constant. He always prepared for preaching by prayer. Once, 
however, when a person of high rank was to be present at his sermon, he 
neglected prayer for study. The nobleman was not particularly struck by the 
discourse which had been thus carefully worked up; but coming again to 
hear the Saint, unknown to the latter, the second sermon made a deep 
impression on his soul. When St. Vincent heard of the difference, he 
remarked that in the first sermon it was Vincent who had preached, but in 
the second, Jesus Christ. He fell ill at Vannes in Brittany, and received the 
crown of everlasting glory in 1419. 





REFLECTION: “Whatever you do,” said St. Vincent, “think not of yourself, 
but of God.” In this spirit he preached, and God spoke by him; in this spirit, 
if we listen, we shall hear the voice of God. 


April 6 


St. Celestine, Pope 


ST. CELESTINE was a native of Rome, and upon the demise of Pope 
Boniface, he was chosen to succeed him, in September, 422, by the 
wonderful consent of the whole city. His first official act was to confirm the 
condemnation of an African Bishop, who had been convicted of grave 
crimes. He wrote also to the Bishops of the provinces of Vienne and 
Narbonne in Gaul, to correct several abuses, and ordered, among other 
things, that absolution or reconciliation should never be refused to any 
dying sinner, who sincerely asked it; for repentance depends not so much on 
time as on the heart. He assembled a synod at Rome, in 430, in which the 
writings of Nestorius were examined, and his blasphemies in maintaining in 
Christ a divine and a human person were condemned. The Pope pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against Nestorius, and deposed him. Being 
informed that Agricola, the son of a British Bishop called Severianus, who 
had been married before he was raised to the priesthood, had spread the 
seeds of the Pelagian heresy in Britain, St. Celestine sent thither St. 
Germanus of Auxerre, whose zeal and conduct happily prevented the 
threatening danger. He also sent St. Palladius, a Roman, to preach the faith 
to the Scots, both in North Britain and in Ireland, and many authors of the 
life of St. Patrick say that Apostle likewise received his commission to 
preach to the Irish from St. Celestine, in 431. This holy Pope died on the 1st 
of August, in 432, having reigned almost ten years. 





REFLECTION: Vigilance is truly needful to those to whom the care of souls 
has been confided. “Blessed are the servants whom the Lord at His coming 
shall find watching.” 


April 7 


St. Hegesippus, A Primitive Father 


HE was by birth a Jew, and belonged to the Church of Jerusalem, but 
travelling to Rome, he lived there nearly twenty years, from the Pontificate 
of Anicetus to that of Eleutherius, in 177, when he returned into the East, 
where he died at an advanced age, probably at Jerusalem, in the year of 
Christ 180, according to the chronicle of Alexandria. He wrote in the year 
133 a History of the Church in five books, from the Passion of Christ down 
to his own time, the loss of which work is extremely regretted. In it he gave 
illustrious proofs of his faith, and showed the Apostolical tradition, and that 
though certain men had disturbed the Church by broaching heresies, yet 
down to his time, no episcopal see or particular Church had fallen into error. 
This testimony he gave after having personally visited all the principal 
Churches, both of the East and West. 





Blessed Herman Joseph of Steinfeld 


HERMAN from his earliest years was a devoted client of the Mother of 
God. As a little child he used to spend all his play-time in the church at 
Cologne before an image of Mary, where he received many favors. One 
bitter winter day, as little Herman was coming barefooted into church, his 
heavenly Mother appearing to him, asked him lovingly why his feet were 
bare in such cold weather “Alas! dear Lady,” he said, “it is because my 
parents are so poor.” She pointed to a stone, telling him to look beneath it; 
there he found four silver pieces wherewith to buy shoes; he did not forget 
to return and thank her. She enjoined him to go to the same spot in all his 
wants, and disappeared. Never did the supply fail him; but his comrades, 
moved by a different spirit, could find nothing. Once our Lady stretched out 
her hand, and took an apple which the boy offered her in pledge of his love. 
Another time he saw her high up in the tribune, with the Holy Child and St. 
John; he longed to join them, but saw no way of doing so; suddenly he 
found himself placed by their side, and holding sweet converse with the 
Infant Jesus. At the age of twelve he entered the Premonstratensian house at 
Steinfeld, and there led an angelic life of purity and prayer. His fellow- 
novices, seeing what graces he received from Mary, called him Joseph; and 
when he shrank from so high an honor, our Lady in a vision took him as her 
spouse, and bade him bear the name. Jealously she reproved the smallest 
faults in her betrothed, and once appeared to him as an old woman to 
upbraid him for some slight want of devotion. As her dowry, she conferred 
on him the most cruel sufferings of mind and body, which were especially 
severe on the great feasts of the Church. But with the cross Mary brought 
him the grace to bear it bravely, and thus his heart was weaned from earthly 
things, and he was made ready for his early and saintly death, which took 
place about the year 1230. 


REFLECTION: Do not approach our Blessed Mother with set prayers only. Be 
intimate with her; confide in her; commend to her every want and every 


project, small as well as great. It is a childlike reliance and a trustful appeal 
which she delights to reward. 


April 8 


St. Perpetuus, Bishop 


ST. PERPETUUS was the eighth bishop of Tours from St. Gatian, and 
governed that see above thirty years, from 461 to 491, when he died on the 
8th of April. During all that time he labored by zealous sermons, many 
synods, and wholesome regulations, to lead souls to virtue. St. Perpetuus 
had a great veneration for the Saints, and respect for their relics; adorned 
their shrines, and enriched their churches. As there was a continual 
succession of miracles at the tomb of St. Martin, Perpetuus finding the 
church built by St. Bricius too small for the concourse of people that 
resorted thither, directed its enlargement. When the building was finished, 
the good bishop solemnized the dedication of this new church, and 
performed the translation of the body of St. Martin, on the 4th of July, in 
473. Our Saint made and signed his last will, which is still extant, on the 1st 
of March, 475, fifteen years before his death. By it he remits all debts that 
were owing to him; and having bequeathed to his church his library and 
several farms, and settled a fund for the maintenance of lamps, and the 
purchase of sacred vessels, as occasion might require, he declares the poor 
his heirs. He adds most pathetic exhortations to concord and piety; and 
bequeaths to his sister, Fidia Julia Perpetua, a little gold cross, with relics; 
he leaves legacies to several other friends and priests, begging of each a 
remembrance of him in their prayers. His ancient epitaph equals him to the 
great St. Martin. 





REFLECTION: The smart of poverty, says a spiritual writer, is allayed even 
more by one word of true sympathy than by the alms we give. Alms coldly 
and harshly given irritate rather than soothe. Even when we cannot give, 
words of kindness are as a precious balm; and when we can give, they are 
the salt and seasoning of our alms. 


April 9 


St. Mary of Egypt 


AT the tender age of twelve, Mary left her father’s house that she might sin 
without restraint, and for seventeen years she lived in shame at Alexandria. 
Then she accompanied a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and entangled many in 
grievous sin. She was in that city on the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross, and went with the crowd to the church which contained the precious 
wood. The rest entered and adored; but Mary was invisibly held back. In 
that instant her misery and pollution burst upon her. Turning to the 
Immaculate Mother, whose picture faced her in the porch, she vowed 
thenceforth to do penance if she might enter and stand like Magdalen beside 
the Cross. Then she entered in. As she knelt before our Lady on leaving the 
church, a voice came to her which said, “Pass over Jordan, and thou shalt 
find rest.” She went into the wilderness, and there, in 420, forty-seven years 
after, the Abbot Zosimus met her. She told him that for seventeen years the 
old songs and scenes had haunted her; ever since, she had had perfect 
peace. At her request he brought her on Holy Thursday the sacred Body of 
Christ. She bade him return again after a year, and this time he found her 
corpse upon the sand, with an inscription saying, “Bury here the body of 
Mary the sinner.” 


REFLECTION: Blessed John Colombini was converted to God by reading St. 
Mary’s life. Let us, too, learn from her not to be content with confessing 
and lamenting our sins, but to fly from what leads us to commit them. 


St. John The Almoner 


ST. JOHN was married, but when his wife and two children died, he 
considered it a call from God to lead a perfect life. He began to give away 
all he possessed in alms, and became known throughout the East as the 
Almoner. He was appointed Patriarch of Alexandria; but before he would 
take possession of his see, he told his servants to go over the town and bring 
him a list of his lords—meaning the poor. They brought word there were 
seventy-five hundred of them, and these he undertook to feed every day. On 
Wednesday and Friday in every week he sat on a bench before the church, 
to hear the complaints of the needy and aggrieved; nor would he permit his 
servants to taste food until their wrongs were redressed. The fear of death 
was ever before him, and he never spoke an idle word. He turned those out 
of church whom he saw talking, and forbade all detractors to enter his 
house. He left seventy churches in Alexandria, where he had found but 
seven. A merchant received from St. John five pounds weight of gold to 
buy merchandise. Having suffered shipwreck, and lost all, he had again 
recourse to John, who said, “Some of your merchandise was ill-gotten,” and 
gave him ten pounds more; but the next voyage he lost ship as well as 
goods. John then said, “The ship was wrongfully acquired. Take fifteen 
pounds of gold, buy corn with it, and put it on one of my ships.” This time 
the merchant was carried by the winds without his own knowledge to 
England, where there was a famine; and he sold the corm for its weight in 
tin, and on his return he found the tin changed to finest silver. St. John died 
in Cyprus, his native place, about the year 619. 
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REFLECTION: What sacrifices can we make for the poor which will seem 
enough, when we reflect that mercy to them is our only means of repaying 
Jesus Christ, who sacrificed His life for us? 


April 10 


St. Bademus, Martyr 


BADEMUS was a rich and noble citizen of Bethlapeta, in Persia, who 
founded a monastery near that city, which he governed with great sanctity. 
He conducted his religious in the paths of perfection with sweetness, 
prudence, and charity. To crown his virtue, God permitted him, with seven 
of his monks, to be apprehended by the followers of King Sapor, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his persecution. He lay four months in a dungeon, 
loaded with chains; during which lingering martyrdom he every day 
received a number of stripes. But he triumphed over his torments by the 
patience and joy with which he suffered them for Christ. At the same time, 
a Christian lord named Nersan, prince of Aria, was cast into prison because 
he refused to adore the sun. At first he showed some resolution; but at the 
sight of tortures his constancy failed him, and he promised to conform. The 
king, to try if his change was sincere, ordered Bademus to be introduced 
into the prison of Nersan, which was a chamber in the royal palace, and sent 
word to Nersan that if he would dispatch Bademus, he should be restored to 
his liberty and former dignities. The wretch accepted the condition; a sword 
was put into his hand, and he advanced to plunge it into the breast of the 
abbot. But being seized with a sudden terror, he stopped short, and 
remained some time without being able to lift up his arm to strike. He had 
neither courage to repent, nor heart to accomplish his crime. He strove, 
however, to harden himself, and continued with a trembling hand to aim at 
the sides of the martyr. Fear, shame, remose, and respect for the martyr 
made his strokes forceless and unsteady; and so great was the number of the 
martyr’s wounds, that the bystanders were in admiration at his invincible 
patience. After four strokes, the martyr’s head was severed from the trunk. 
Nersan, a short time after, falling into public disgrace, perished by the 
sword. The body of St. Bademus was reproachfully cast out of the city by 


the infidels; but was secretly carried away and interred by the Christians. 
His disciples were released from their chains four years afterward upon the 
death of King Sapor. St. Bademus suffered on the 10th of April in the year 
376. 





REFLECTION: Oh! what ravishing delights does the soul taste which is 
accustomed, by a familiar habit, to converse in the heaven of its own 
interior with the Three Persons of the adorable Trinity! Worldlings wonder 
how holy solitaries can pass their whole time buried in the most profound 
solitude and silence. But those who have had any experience of this 
happiness, are surprised with far greater reason how it is possible that any 
souls which are created to converse eternally with God, should here live in 
constant dissipation, seldom entertaining a devout thought of Him whose 
charms and sweet conversation eternally ravish all the blessed. 


April 11 


St. Leo The Great 


LEO was born at Rome. He embraced the sacred ministry, was made 
archdeacon of the Roman Church by St. Celestine, and under him and 
Sixtus III. had a large share in governing the Church. On the death of 
Sixtus, Leo was chosen Pope, and consecrated on St. Michael’s day, 440, 
amid great joy. It was a time of terrible trial. Vandals and Huns were 
wasting the provinces of the empire, and Nestorians, Pelagians, and other 
heretics wrought more grievous havoc among souls. Whilst Leo’s zeal made 
head against these perils, there arose the new heresy of Eutyches, who 
confounded the two natures of Christ. At once the vigilant pastor 
proclaimed the true doctrine of the Incarnation in his famous “tome;” but 
fostered by the Byzantine court, the heresy gained a strong hold amongst 
the Eastern monks and bishops. After three years of unceasing toil, Leo 
brought about its solemn condemnation by the Council of Chalcedon, the 
Fathers all signing his tome, and exclaiming, “Peter hath spoken by Leo.” 
Soon after, Attila with his Huns broke into Italy, and marched through its 
burning cities upon Rome. Leo went out boldly to meet him, and prevailed 
on him to turn back. Astonished to see the terrible Attila, the “Scourge of 
God,” fresh from the sack of Aquileia, Milan, Pavia, with the rich prize of 
Rome within his grasp, turn his great host back to the Danube at the Saint’s 
word, his chiefs asked him why he had acted so strangely. He answered that 
he saw two venerable personages, supposed to be SS. Peter and Paul, 
standing behind Leo, and impressed by this vision he withdrew. If the perils 
of the Church are as great now as in St. Leo’s day, St. Peter’s solicitude is 
not less. Two years later the city fell a prey to the Vandals; but even then 
Leo saved it from destruction. He died A.D. 461, having ruled the Church 
twenty years. 





REFLECTION: Leo loved to ascribe all the fruits of his unsparing labors to the 
glorious chief of the Apostles, who, he often declared, lives and governs in 
his successors. 


April 12 


St. Julius, Pope 


ST. JULIUS was a Roman, and chosen Pope on the 6th of February in 337. 
The Arian bishops in the East sent to him three deputies to accuse St. 
Athanasius, the zealous patriarch of Alexandria. These accusations, as the 
order of justice required, Julius imparted to Athanasius, who thereupon sent 
his deputies to Rome; when, upon an impartial hearing, the advocates of the 
heretics were confounded and silenced upon every article of their 
accusation. The Arians then demanded a council, and the Pope assembled 
one in Rome in 341. The Arians instead of appearing held a pretended 
council at Antioch in 341, in which they presumed to appoint one Gregory, 
an impious Arian, bishop of Alexandria, detained the Pope’s legates beyond 
the time mentioned for their appearance; and then wrote to his holiness, 
alleging a pretended impossibility of their appearing, on account of the 
Persian war and other impediments. The Pope easily saw through these 
pretences, and, in a council at Rome, examined the cause of St. Athanasius, 
declared him innocent of the things laid to his charge by the Arians, and 
confirmed him in his see. He also acquitted Marcellus of Ancyra, upon his 
orthodox profession of faith. He drew up and sent by Count Gabian, to the 
Oriental Eusebian bishops, who had first demanded a council, and then 
refused to appear in it, an excellent letter, which is looked upon as one of 
the finest monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity. Finding the Eusebians still 
obstinate, he moved Constans, emperor of the West, to demand the 
concurrence of his brother Constantius in the assembling of a general 
council at Sardica in Illyricum. This was opened in May 347, and declared 
St. Athanasius and Marcellus of Ancyra orthodox and innocent, deposed 
certain Arian bishops, and framed twenty-one canons of discipline. St. 
Julius reigned fifteen years, two months, and six days, dying on the 12th of 
April, 352. 





April 13 


St. Hermenegild, Martyr 


LEOVIGILD, King of the Visigoths, had two sons, Hermenegild and 
Recared, who reigned conjointly with him. All three were Arians, but 
Hermenegild married a zealous Catholic, the daughter of Sigebert, King of 
France, and by her holy example was converted to the faith. His father, on 
hearing the news, denounced him as a traitor, and marched to seize his 
person. Hermenegild tried to rally the Catholics of Spain in his defence, but 
they were too weak to make any stand, and, after a two years’ fruitless 
struggle, he surrendered on the assurance of a free pardon. When safely in 
the royal camp, the king had him loaded with fetters and cast into a foul 
dungeon at Seville. Tortures and bribes were in turn employed to shake his 
faith, but Hermenegild wrote to his father that he held the crown as nothing, 
and preferred to lose sceptre and life rather than betray the truth of God. At 
length, on Easter night, an Arian bishop entered his cell, and promised him 
his father’s pardon if he would but receive Communion at his hands. 
Hermenegild indignantly rejected the offer, and knelt with joy for his death- 
stroke. The same night a light streaming from his cell told the Christians 
who were watching near that the martyr had won his crown, and was 
keeping his Easter with the Saints in glory. 

Leovigild, on his death-bed, though still an Arian, bade Recared seek out 
St. Leander, whom he had himself cruelly persecuted, and, following 
Hermenegild’s example, be received by him into the Church. Recared did 
so, and on his father’s death labored sc earnestly for the extirpation of 
Arianism that he brought over the whole nation of the Visigoths to the 
Church. “Nor is it to be wondered,” says St. Gregory, “that he came thus to 
be a preacher of the true faith, seeing that he was brother of a martyr, whose 
merits did help him to bring so many into the lap of God’s Church.” 





REFLECTION: St. Hermenegild teaches us that constancy and sacrifice are the 
best arguments for the Faith, and the surest way to win souls to God. 


April 14 


St. Benezet, Or Little Bennet 


ST. BENEZET kept his mother’s sheep in the country, and as a mere child 
was devoted to practices of piety. As many persons were drowned in 
crossing the Rhone, Benezet was inspired by God to build a bridge over that 
rapid river at Avignon. He obtained the approbation of the bishop, proved 
his mission by miracles, and began the work in 1177, which he directed 
during seven years. He died when the difficulty of the undertaking was 
over, in 1184. This is attested by public monuments drawn up at that time 
and still preserved at Avignon, where the story is in every body’s mouth. 
His body was buried upon the bridge itself, which was not completely 
finished till four years after his decease, the structure whereof was attended 
with miracles from the first laying of the foundations till it was completed 
in 1188. Other miracles wrought after this at his tomb induced the city to 
build a chapel upon the bridge, in which his body lay nearly five hundred 
years. But in 1669, a greater part of the bridge falling down through the 
impetuosity of the waters, the coffin was taken up, and being opened in 
1670 in presence of the grand vicar, during the vacancy of the 
archiepiscopal see, the body was found entire, without the least sign of 
corruption; even the bowels were perfectly sound, and the color of the eyes 
lively and sprightly, though, through the dampness of the situation, the iron 
bars about the coffin were much damaged with rust. The body was found in 
the same condition by the Archbishop of Avignon in 1674, when, 
accompanied by the Bishop of Orange and a great concourse of nobility, he 
performed the translation of it, with great pomp, into the church of the 
Celestines, this Order having obtained of Louis XIV. the noner of being 
intrusted with the custody of his relics, till such time as the bridge and 
chapel should be rebuilt. 





REFLECTION: Let us pray for perseverance in good works. St. Augustine 
says, “When the Saints pray in the words which Christ taught, they ask for 
little else than the gift of perseverance.” 


April 15 


St. Paternus, Bishop 


ST. PATERNUS was born at Poitiers, about the year 482. His father, 
Patranus, with the consent of his wife, went into Ireland, where he ended 
his days in holy solitude. Paternus, fired by his example, embraced a 
monastic life in the abbey of Marnes. After some time, burning with a 
desire of attaining to the perfection of Christian virtue, he passed over to 
Wales, and in Cardiganshire founded a monastery called Llanpatern-vaur, or 
the church of the great Paternus. He made a visit to his father in Ireland; but 
being called back to his monastery of Marnes, he soon after retired with St. 
Scubilion, a monk of that house, and embraced an austere anchoretical life 
in the forests of Scicy, in the diocese of Coutances, near the sea, having first 
obtained leave of the bishop and of the lord of the place. This desert, which 
was then of great extent, but which has been since gradually gained upon by 
the sea, was anciently in great request among the Druids. St. Paternus 
converted to the faith the idolaters of that and many neighboring parts, as 
far as Bayeux, and prevailed upon them to demolish a pagan temple in this 
desert, which was held in great veneration by the ancient Gauls. In his old 
age he was consecrated bishop of Avranches by Germanus, Bishop of 
Rouen. 





Some false brethren having created a division of opinion among the bishops 
of the province with respect to St. Paternus, he preferred retiring rather than 
to afford any ground for dissension, and, after governing his diocese for 
thirteen years, he withdrew to a solitude in France, and there ended his days 
about the year 550. 


REFLECTION: The greatest sacrifices imposed by the love of peace will 
appear as naught if we call to mind the example of our Saviour, and 
remember his words, “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 


April 16 


Eighteen Martyrs of Saragossa, and St. Encratis, Or Engratia, 
Virgin, Martyr 


ST. OPTATUS and seventeen other holy men received the crown of 
martyrdom on the same day, at Saragossa, under the cruel Governor Dacian, 
in the persecution of Diocletian, in 304. Two others, Caius and Crementius, 
died of their torments after a second conflict. 

The Church also celebrates on this day the triumph of St. Encratis, or 
Engratia, Virgin. She was a native of Portugal. Her father had promised her 
in marriage to a man of quality in Rousillon; but, fearing the dangers, and 
despising the vanities of the world, and resolving to preserve her virginity, 
in order to appear more agreeable to her heavenly spouse, and serve Him 
without hinderance, she stole from her father’s house and fled privately to 
Saragossa, where the persecution was hottest, under the eyes of Dacian. She 
even reproached him with his barbarities, upon which he ordered her to be 
long tormented in the most inhuman manner: her sides were torn with iron 
hooks, and one of her breasts was cut off, so that the inner parts of her chest 
were exposed to view, and part of her liver was pulled out. In this condition 
she was sent back to prison, being still alive, and died by the mortifying of 
her wounds, in 304. The relics of all these martyrs were found at Saragossa 
in 1389. 





REFLECTION: Men do not pursue temporal goods at haphazard, or by fits and 
starts. Let us be as punctual and orderly in the service of God, not casting 
about for new paths, but perfecting our ordinary devotions. If we persevere 
in these, Paradise is ours. 


April 17 


St. Anicetus, Pope, Martyr 


ST. ANICETUS succeeded St. Pius, and sat about eight years, from 165 to 
173. If he did not shed his blood for the faith, he at least purchased the title 
of martyr by great sufferings and dangers. He received a visit from St. 
Polycarp, and tolerated the custom of the Asiatics in celebrating Easter on 
the 14th day of the first moon after the vernal equinox, with the Jews. His 
vigilance protected his flock from the wiles of the heretics, Valentine and 
Marcion, who sought to corrupt the faith in the capital of the world. 

The thirty-six first bishops at Rome, down to Liberius, and, this one 
excepted, all the popes to Symmachus, the fifty-second, in 498, are honored 
among the Saints; and out of two hundred and forty-eight popes, from St. 
Peter to Clement XIII. seventy-eight are named in the Roman Martyrology. 
In the primitive ages, the spirit of fervor and perfect sanctity, which is 
nowadays so rarely to be found, was conspicuous in most of the faithful, 
and especially in their pastors. The whole tenor of their lives breathed it in 
such a manner as to render them the miracles of the world, angels on earth, 
living copies of their divine Redeemer, the odor of whose virtues and holy 
law and religion they spread on every side. 





REFLECTION: If, after making the most solemn protestations of inviolable 
friendship and affection for a fellow-creature, we should the next moment 
revile and contemn him, without having received any provocation or 
affront, and this habitually, would not the whole world justly call our 
protestations hypocrisy, and our pretended friendship a mockery? Let us by 
this rule judge if our love of God be sovereign, so long as our inconstancy 
betrays the insincerity of our hearts. 


April 18 


St. Apollonius, Martyr 


MARCUS AURELIUS had persecuted the Christians, but his son, 
Commodus, who, in 180, succeeded him, showed himself favorable to them 
out of regard to his Empress Marcia, who was an admirer of the faith. 
During this calm, the number of the faithful was exceedingly increased, and 
many persons of the first rank, among them Apollonius, a Roman senator, 
enlisted themselves under the banner of the cross. He was a person very 
well versed both in philosophy and the holy Scripture. In the midst of the 
peace which the Church enjoyed, he was publicly accused of Christianity 
by one of his own slaves. The slave was immediately condemned to have 
his legs broken, and to be put to death, in consequence of an edict of 
Marcus Aurelius, who, without repealing the former laws against convicted 
Christians, ordered by it that their accusers should be put to death. The 
slave being executed, the same judge sent an order to St. Apollonius to 
renounce his religion as he valued his life and fortune. The Saint 
courageously rejected such ignominious terms of safety, wherefore Perennis 
referred him to the judgment of the Roman senate, to give an account of his 
faith to that body. Persisting in his refusal to comply with the condition, the 
Saint was condemned by a decree of the Senate, and beheaded about the 
year 186. 





REFLECTION: It is the prerogative of the Christian religion to inspire men 
with such resolution, and form them to such heroism, that they rejoice to 
sacrifice their life to truth. This is not the bare force and exertion of nature, 
but the undoubted power of the Almighty, whose strength is thus made 
perfect in weakness. Every Christian ought, by his manners, to bear witness 
to the sanctity of his faith. Such would be the force of universal good 
example, that no libertine or infidel could withstand it. 


April 19 


St. Elphege, Archbishop 


ST. ELPHEGE was born in the year 954 of a noble Saxon family. He first 
became a monk in the monastery of Deer-hurst, near Tewkesbury, England, 
and afterwards lived as a hermit near Bath, where he founded a community 
under the rule of St. Benedict, and became its first abbot. At thirty years of 
age he was chosen Bishop of Winchester, and twenty-two years later he 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1011, when the Danes landed in 
Kent, and took the city of Canterbury, putting all to fire and sword, St. 
Elphege was captured and carried off in the expectation of a large ransom. 
He was unwilling that his ruined church and people should be put to such 
expense, and was kept in a loathsome prison at Greenwich for seven 
months. While so confined, some friends came and urged him to lay a tax 
upon his tenants to raise the sum demanded for his ransom. “What reward 
can I hope for,” said he, “if I spend upon myself what belongs to the poor? 
Better give up to the poor what is ours, than take from them the little which 
is their own.” As he still refused to give ransom, the enraged Danes fell 
upon him in a fury, beat him with the blunt sides of their weapons, and 
bruised him with stones until one, whom the Saint had baptized shortly 
before, put an end to his sufferings by the blow of an axe. He died on Easter 
Saturday, April 19th, 1012, his last words being a prayer for his murderers. 
His body was first buried in St. Paul’s, London, but was afterwards 
translated to Canterbury by King Canute. A church dedicated to St. Elphege 
still stands upon the place of his martyrdom at Greenwich. 





REFLECTION: Those who are in high positions should consider themselves as 
stewards rather than masters of the wealth or power intrusted to them for 
the benefit of the poor and weak. St. Elphege died rather than extort his 
ransom from the poor tenants of the Church lands. 


April 20 


St. Marcellinus, Bishop 


ST. MARCELLINUS was born in Africa, of a noble family; accompanied 
by Vincent and Domninus, he went over into Gaul, and there preached the 
Gospel, with great success, in the neighborhood of the Alps. He afterwards 
settled at Embrun where he built a chapel in which he passed his nights in 
prayer, after laboring all the day in the exercise of his sacred calling. By his 
pious example as well as by his earnest words, he converted many of the 
heathens among whom he lived. He was afterwards made bishop of the 
people whom he had won over to Christ, but the date of his consecration is 
not positively known. Burning with zeal for the glory of God, he sent 
Vincent and Domninus to preach the faith in those parts which he could not 
visit in person. He died at Embrun about the year 374, and was there 
interred. St. Gregory of Tours, who speaks of Marcellinus in terms of 
highest praise, mentions many miracles as happening at his tomb. 





REFLECTION: Though you may not be called upon to preach, at least 
endeavor to set a good example, remembering that deeds often speak louder 
than words. 


April 21 


St. Anselm, Archbishop 


ANSELM was a native of Piedmont. When a body of fifteen, being 
forbidden to enter religion, he for a while lost his fervor, left his home, and 
went to various schools in France. At length his vocation revived, and he 
became a monk at Bec in Normandy. The fame of his sanctity in this 
cloister led William Rufus, when dangerously ill, to take him for his 
confessor, and to name him to the vacant see of Canterbury. Now began the 
strife of Anselm’s life. With new health the king relapsed into his former 
sins, plundered the Church lands, scorned the archbishop’s rebukes, and 
forbade him to go to Rome for the pallium. Anselm went, and returned only 
to enter into a more bitter strife with William’s successor, Henry I. This 
sovereign claimed the right of investing prelates with the ring and crozier, 
symbols of the spiritual jurisdiction which belongs to the Church alone. The 
worldly prelates did not scruple to call St. Anselm a traitor for his defence 
of the Pope’s supremacy; on which the Saint rose, and with calm dignity 
exclaimed, “If any man pretends that I violate my faith to my king because I 
will not reject the authority of the Holy See of Rome, let him stand forth 
and in the name of God I will answer him as I ought.” No one took up the 
challenge; and to the disappointment of the king, the barons sided with the 
Saint, for they respected his courage, and saw that his cause was their own. 
Sooner than yield, the archbishop went again into exile, till at last the king 
was obliged to submit to the feeble but inflexible old man. In the midst of 
his harassing cares, St. Anselm found time for writings which have made 
him celebrated as the father of scholastic theology; while in metaphysics 
and in science he had few equals. He is yet more famous for his devotion to 
our Blessed Lady, whose Feast of the Immaculate Conception he was the 
first to establish in the West. He died A.D. 1109. 





REFLECTION: Whoever, like St. Anselm, contends for the Church’s rights, is 
fighting on the side of God against the tyranny of Satan. 


April 22 


St. Soter, Pope, Martyr 


ST. SOTER was raised to the papacy upon the death of St. Anicetus, in 173. 
By the sweetness of his discourses, he comforted all persons with the 
tendemess of a father, and assisted the indigent with liberal alms, especially 
those who suffered for the faith. He liberally extended his charities, 
according to the custom of his predecessors, to remote churches, 
particularly to that of Corinth, to which he addressed an excellent letter, as 
St. Dionysius of Corinth testifies in his letter of thanks, who adds that his 
letter was found worthy to be read for their edification on Sundays at their 
assemblies to celebrate the divine mysteries, together with the letter of St. 
Clement, pope. St. Soter vigorously opposed the heresy of Montanus, and 
governed the Church to the year 177. 


St. Leonides, Martyr 


THE emperor Severus, in the year 202, which was the tenth of his reign, 
raised a bloody persecution, which filled the whole empire with martyrs, 
but especially Egypt. The most illustrious of those who, by their triumphs, 
ennobled and edified the city of Alexandria, was Leonides, father of the 
great Origen. He was a Christian philosopher, and excellently versed both in 
the profane and sacred sciences. He had seven sons, the eldest of whom was 
Origen, whom he brought up with abundance of care, returning God thanks 
for having blessed him with a son of such an excellent disposition for 
learning, and a very great zeal for piety. These qualifications endeared him 
greatly to his father, who, after his son was baptized, would come to his 
bedside while he was asleep, and, opening his bosom, kiss it respectfully, as 
being the temple of the Holy Ghost. When the persecution raged at 
Alexandria, under Letus, governor of Egypt, in the tenth year of Severus, 
Leonides was cast into prison. Origen, who was then only seventeen years 
of age, burned with an incredible desire of martyrdom, and sought every 
opportunity of meeting with it. But his mother conjured him not to forsake 
her, and his ardor being redoubled at the sight of his father’s chains, she 
was forced to lock up all his clothes to oblige him to stay at home. So not 
being able to do any more, he wrote a letter to his father in very moving 
terms, strongly exhorting him to look on the crown that was offered him 
with courage and joy, adding this clause, “Take heed, Sir, that for our sakes 
you do not change your mind.” Leonides was accordingly beheaded for the 
faith in 202. His estates and goods being all confiscated, and seized for the 
emperor’s use, his widow was left with seven children to maintain in the 
poorest condition imaginable; but Divine Providence was both her comfort 
and support. 





April 23 


St. George, Martyr 


ST. GEORGE was born in Cappadocia, at the close of the third century, of 
Christian parents. In early youth he chose a soldier’s life, and soon obtained 
the favor of Diocletian, who advanced him to the grade of tribune. When, 
however, the Emperor began to persecute the Christians, George rebuked 
him at once sternly and openly for his cruelty, and threw up his 
commission. He was in consequence subjected to a lengthened series of 
torments, and finally beheaded. There was something so inspiriting in the 
defiant cheerfulness of the young soldier that every Christian felt a personal 
share in this triumph of Christian rortitude; and as years rolled on, St. 
George became a type of successful combat against evil, the slayer of the 
dragon, the darling theme of camp song and story, until “so thick a shade 
his very glory round him made” that his real lineaments became hard to 
trace. Even beyond the circle of Christendom he was held in honor, and 
invading Saracens taught themselves to except from desecration the image 
of him they hailed as the “White-horsed Knight.” The devotion to St. 
George is one of the most ancient and widely spread in the Church. In the 
East, a church of St. George is ascribed to Constantine, and his name is 
invoked in the most ancient liturgies; whilst in the West, Malta, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Arragon, Genoa, and England have chosen him as their patron. 





REFLECTION: “What shall I say of fortitude, without which neither wisdom 
nor justice is of any worth? Fortitude is not of the body, but is a constancy 
of soul; wherewith we are conquerors in righteousness, patiently bear all 
adversities, and in prosperity are not puffed up. This fortitude he lacks who 
is overcome by pride, anger, greed, drunkenness, and the like. Neither have 
they fortitude who when in adversity make shift to escape at their souls’ 
expense; wherefore the Lord saith, ‘Fear not those who kill the body, but 
cannot kill the soul.’ In like manner those who are puffed up in prosperity 
and abandon themselves to excessive joviality cannot be called strong. For 
how can they be called strong who cannot hide and repress the heart’s 
emotion? Fortitude is never conquered, or if conquered, is not fortitude.” — 
St. Bruno. 


April 24 


St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen 


FIDELIS was born at Sigmaringen in 1577, of noble parents In his youth he 
frequently approached the Sacraments, visited the sick and the poor, and 
spent moreover many hours before the altar. For a time he followed the 
legal profession, and was remarkable for his advocacy of the poor and his 
respectful language towards his opponents. Finding it difficult to become 
both a rich lawyer and a good Christian, Fidelis entered the Capuchin 
Order, and embraced a life of austerity and prayer. Hair shirts, iron-pointed 
girdles and disciplines were penances too light for his fervor, and being 
filled with a desire of martyrdom, he rejoiced at being sent to Switzerland 
by the newly-founded Congregation of Propaganda, and braved every peril 
to rescue souls from the diabolical heresy of Calvin. When preaching at 
Sevis, he was fired at by a Calvinist, but the fear of death could not deter 
him from proclaiming divine truth. After his sermon, he was waylaid by a 
body of Protestants headed by a minister, who attacked him and tried to 
force him to embrace their so-called reform. But he said, “I came to refute 
your errors, not to embrace them; I will never renounce Catholic doctrine, 
which is the truth of all ages, and I fear not death.” On this they fell upon 
him with their poignards, and the first martyr of Propaganda went to receive 
his palm. 





REFLECTION: We delight in decorating the altars of God with flowers, lights, 
and jewels, and it is right to do so; but if we wish to offer to God gifts of 
higher value, let us, in imitation of St. Fidelis, save the souls who but for us 
would be lost; for so we shall offer him, as it were, the jewels of paradise. 


April. 25 


St. Mark, Evangelist 


ST. MARK was converted to the faith by the Prince of the Apostles, whom 
he afterwards accompanied to Rome, acting there as his secretary or 
interpreter. When St. Peter was writing his first Epistle to the Churches of 
Asia, he affectionately joins with his own salutation that of his faithful 
companion, whom he calls “my son Mark.” The Roman people entreated 
St. Mark to put in writing for them the substance of St. Peter’s frequent 
discourses on our Lord’s life. This the Evangelist did under the eye and 
with the express sanction of the Apostle, and every page of his brief but 
graphic Gospel so bore the impress of St. Peter’s character, that the Fathers 
used to name it “Peter’s Gospel.” St. Mark was now sent to Egypt to found 
the Church of Alexandria. Here his disciples became the wonder of the 
world for their piety and asceticism, so that St. Jerome speaks of St. Mark 
as the father of the anchorites, who at a later time thronged the Egyptian 
deserts. Here too he set up the first Christian school, the fruitful mother of 
many illustrious doctors and bishops. After governing his see for many 
years, St. Mark was one day seized by the heathen, dragged by ropes over 
stones, and thrown into prison. On the morrow the torture was repeated, and 
having been consoled by a vision of angels and the voice of Jesus, St. Mark 
went to his reward. 





It is to St. Mark that we owe the many slight touches which often give such 
vivid coloring to the Gospel scenes, and help us to picture to ourselves the 
very gestures and looks of our Blessed Lord. It is he alone who notes that in 
the Temptation Jesus was “with the beasts;” that He slept in the boat “on a 
pillow;” that He “embraced” the little children. He alone preserves for us 
the commanding words “Peace, be still!” by which the storm was quelled; 
or even the very sounds of His voice, the “Ephphetha” and “Talitha cumi,” 
by which the dumb were made to speak and the dead to rise. So too the 
“looking round about with anger,” and the “sighing deeply,” long treasured 
in the memory of the penitent Apostle, who was himself converted by his 
Saviour’s look, are here recorded by his faithful interpreter. 


REFLECTION: Learn from St. Mark to keep the image of the Son of Man ever 
before your mind, and to ponder every syllable which fell from His lips. 


April 26 


Ss. Cletus And Marcellinus, Popes, Martyrs 


ST. CLETUS was the third Bishop of Rome, and succeeded St. Linus, 
which circumstance alone shows his eminent virtue among the first 
disciples of St. Peter in the West. He sat twelve years, from 76 to 89. The 
canon of the Roman mass, Bede, and other martyrologists style him a 
martyr. He was buried near St. Linus, on the Vatican, and his relics still 
remain in that church. 





St. Marcellinus succeeded St. Caius in the Bishopric of Rome in 296, about 
the time that Diocletian set himself up for a deity, and impiously claimed 
divine honors. In those stormy times of persecution, Marcellinus acquired 
great glory. He sat in St. Peter’s chair eight years, three months, and twenty- 
five days, dying in 304, a year after the cruel persecution broke out, in 
which he gained much honor. He has been styled a martyr, though his blood 
was not shed in the cause of religion. 


REFLECTION: It is a fundamental maxim of the Christian morality, and a truth 
which Christ has established in the clearest terms, and in innumerable 
passages of the Gospel, that the cross or sufferings and mortification are the 
road to eternal bliss. They, therefore, who lead not here a crucified and 
mortified life, are unworthy ever to possess the unspeakable joys of His 
kingdom. Our Lord himself, our model and our head, walked in this path, 
and His great Apostle puts us in mind that he entered into bliss only by his 
blood and by the cross. 


April 27 


St. Zita, Virgin 


ZITA lived for forty-eight years in the service of Fatinelli, a citizen of 
Lucca. During this time she rose each morning, while the household were 
asleep, to hear Mass, and then toiled incessantly till night came, doing the 
work of others as well as her own. Once Zita, absorbed in prayer, remained 
in church past the usual hour of her bread-making. She hastened home, 
reproaching herself with neglect of duty, and found the bread made and 
ready for the oven. She never doubted that her mistress or one of her 
servants had kneaded it, and going to them, thanked them; but they were 
astonished. No human being had made the bread. A delicious perfume rose 
from it, for angels had made it during her prayer. For years her master and 
mistress treated her as a mere drudge, while her fellow-servants, resenting 
her diligence as a reproach to themselves, insulted and struck her. Zita 
united these sufferings with those of Christ her Lord, never changing the 
sweet tone of her voice, nor forgetting her gentle and quiet ways. At length 
Fatinelli, seeing the success which attended her undertakings, gave her 
charge of his children and of the household. She dreaded this dignity more 
than the worst humiliation, but scrupulously fulfilled her trust. By her holy 
economy her master’s goods were multiplied, while the poor were fed at his 
door. Gradually her unfailing patience conquered the jealousy of her fellow- 
servants, and she became their advocate with their hot-tempered master, 
who dared not give way to his anger before Zita. In the end her prayer and 
toil sanctified the whole house, and drew down upon it the benediction of 
Heaven. She died A.D. 1272, and in the moment of her death a bright star 
appearing above her attic showed that she had gained eternal rest. 





REFLECTION: “What must I do to be saved?” said a certain one in fear of 
damnation. “Work and pray, pray and work,” a voice replied, “and thou 
shalt be saved.” The whole life of St. Zita teaches us this truth. 


April 28 


St. Paul of The Cross 


THE eighty-one years of this Saint’s life were modelled on the Passion of 
Jesus Christ. In his childhood, when praying in church, a heavy bench fell 
on his foot, but the boy took no notice of the bleeding wound, and spoke of 
it as “a rose sent from God.” A few years later, the vision of a scourge with 
“love” written on its lashes assured him that his thirst for penance would be 
satisfied. In the hope of dying for the Faith, he enlisted in a crusade against 
the Turks; but a voice from the Tabernacle warned him that he was to serve 
Christ alone, and that he should found a congregation in His honor. At the 
command of his bishop he began while a layman to preach the Passion, and 
a series of crosses tried the reality of his vocation. All his first companions, 
save his brother, deserted him; the Sovereign Pontiff refused him an 
audience; and it was only after a delay of seventeen years that the Papal 
approbation was obtained, and the first house of the Passionists was opened 
on Monte Argentario, the spot which our Lady had pointed out. St. Paul 
chose as the badge of his Order a heart with three nails, in memory of the 
sufferings of Jesus, but for himself he invented a more secret and durable 
sign. Moved by the same holy impulse as Blessed Henry Suso, St. Jane 
Frances, and other Saints, he branded on his side the Holy Name, and its 
characters were found there after death. His heart beat with a supernatural 
palpitation, which was especially vehement on Fridays, and the heat at 
times was so intense as to scorch his shirt in the region of his heart. 
Through fifty years of incessant bodily pain, and amidst all his trials, Paul 
read the love of Jesus everywhere, and would cry out to the flowers and 
grass, “Oh! be quiet, be quiet,” as if they were reproaching him with 
ingratitude. He died whilst the Passion was being read to him, and so passed 
with Jesus from the cross to glory. 


St. Vitalis, Martyr 


ST. VITALIS was a citizen of Milan, and is said to have been the father of 
SS. Gervasius and Protasius. The divine providence conducted him to 
Ravenna, where he saw a Christian named Ursicinus, who was condemned 
to lose his head for his faith, standing aghast at the sight of death, and 
seeming ready to yield. Vitalis was extremely moved at this spectacle. He 
knew his double obligation of preferring the glory of God and the eternal 
salvation of his neighbor to his own corporal life: he therefore boldly and 
successfully encouraged Ursicinus to triumph over death, and after his 
martyrdom, carried off his body, and respectfully interred it. The judge, 
whose name was Paulinus, being informed of this, caused Vitalis to be 
apprehended, stretched on the rack, and, after other torments, to be buried 
alive in a place called the Palm-tree, in Ravenna. His wife, Valeria, 
returning from Ravenna to Milan, was beaten to death by peasants, because 
she refused to join them in an idolatrous festival and riot. 


REFLECTION: We are not all called to the sacrifice of martyrdom; but we are 
all bound to make our lives a continued sacrifice of ourselves to God, and to 
perform every action in this perfect spirit of sacrifice. Thus we shall both 
live and die to God, perfectly resigned to His holy will in all His 
appointments. 





April 29 


St. Peter, Martyr 


IN 1205 the glorious martyr Peter was born at Verona of heretical parents. 
He went to a Catholic school, and his Manichean uncle asked what he 
learnt. “The Creed,” answered Peter; “I believe in God, Creator of heaven 
and earth.” No persuasion could shake his faith, and at fifteen he received 
the habit from St. Dominic himself at Bologna. After ordination, he 
preached to the heretics of Lombardy, and converted multitudes. St. Peter 
was constantly obliged to dispute with heretics, and although he was able to 
confound them, still the devil took occasion thence to tempt him once 
against faith. Instantly he had recourse to prayer before an image of our 
Lady, and heard a voice saying to him the words of Jesus Christ in the 
Gospel, “I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith may not fail; and thou 
shalt confirm thy brethren in it.” Once when exhorting a vast crowd under 
the burning sun, the heretics defied him to procure shade. He prayed, and a 
cloud overshadowed the audience. In spite of his sanctity, he was foully 
slandered and even punished for immorality. He submitted humbly, but 
complained in prayer to Jesus crucified. The crucifix spoke, “And I, Peter, 
what did I do?” Every day, as he elevated at Mass the Precious Blood, he 
prayed, “Grant, Lord, that I may die for Thee, who for me didst die.” His 
prayer was answered. The heretics, confounded by him, sought his life. Two 
of them attacked him as he was returning to Milan, and struck his head with 
an axe. St. Peter fell, commended himself to God, dipped his finger in his 
own blood, and wrote on the ground, “I believe in God, Creator of heaven 
and earth.” They then stabbed him in the side, and he received his crown. 


REFLECTION: From a boy St. Peter boldly professed his faith amongst 
heretics. He spent his life in preaching the Faith to heretics, and received 
the glorious and long-desired crown of martyrdom from heretics. We are 


surrounded by heretics. Are we courageous, firm, zealous, full of prayer for 
their conversion, unflinching in our profession of faith? 


St. Hugh, Abbot of Cluni 


ST. HUGH was a prince related to the sovereign house of the dukes of 
Burgundy, and had his education under the tuition of his pious mother, and 
under the care of Hugh, bishop of Auxerre, his great-uncle. From his 
infancy he was exceedingly given to prayer and meditation, and his life was 
remarkably innocent and holy. One day hearing an account of the wonderful 
sanctity of the monks of Cluni, under St. Odilo, he was so moved that he set 
out that moment, and going thither, humbly begged the monastic habit. 
After a rigid novitiate, he made his profession in 1039, being sixteen years 
old. His extraordinary virtue, especially his admirable humility, obedience, 
charity, sweetness, prudence, and zeal, gained him the respect of the whole 
community; and upon the death of Saint Odilo, in 1049, though only 
twenty-five years old, he succeeded to the government of that great abbey, 
which he held sixty-two years. He received to the religious profession 
Hugh, duke of Burgundy, and died on the twenty-ninth of April, in 1109, 
aged eighty-five. He was canonized twelve years after his death by Pope 
Calixtus II. 





April 30 


St. Catherine of Siena 


CATHERINE, the daughter of a humble tradesman, was raised up to be the 
guide and guardian of the Church in one of the darkest periods of its history, 
the fourteenth century. As a child, prayer was her delight. She would say 
the “Hail Mary” on each step as she mounted the stairs, and was granted in 
reward a vision of Christ in glory. When but seven years old, she made a 
vow of virginity, and afterwards endured bitter persecution for refusing to 
marry. Our Lord gave her His Heart in exchange for her own, 
communicated her with His own hands, and stamped on her body the print 
of His wounds. At the age of fifteen she entered the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, but continued to reside in her father’s shop, where she united a 
life of active charity with the prayer of a contemplative Saint. From this 
obscure home the seraphic virgin was summoned to defend the Church’s 
cause. Armed with Papal authority, and accompanied by three confessors, 
she travelled through Italy, reducing rebellious cities to the obedience of the 
Holy See, and winning hardened souls to God. In the face well-nigh of the 
whole world she sought out Gregory XI. at Avignon, brought him back to 
Rome, and by her letters to the kings and queens of Europe made good the 
Papal cause. She was the counsellor of Urban VI., and sternly rebuked the 
disloyal cardinals who had part in electing and Anti-pope. Long had the 
holy virgin foretold the terrible schism which began ere she died. Day and 
night she wept and prayed for unity and peace. But the devil excited the 
Roman people against the Pope, so that some sought the life of Christ’s 
Vicar. With intense earnestness did St. Catherine beg our Lord to prevent 
this enormous crime. In spirit she saw the whole city full of demons 
tempting the people to resist and even slay the Pope. The seditious temper 
was subdued by Catherine’s prayers; but the devils vented their malice by 


scourging the Saint herself, who gladly endured all for God and His Church. 
She died at Rome at the age of thirty-three, A.D. 1380. 





REFLECTION: The seraphic St. Catherine willingly sacrificed the delights of 
contemplation to labor for the Church and the Apostolic See. How deeply 
do the troubles of the Church and the consequent loss of souls afflict us? 
How often do we pray for the Church and the Pope? 
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May 1 


Ss. Philip And James, Apostles 


PHILIP was one of the first chosen disciples of Christ. On the way from 
Judea to Galilee, our Lord found Philip, and said, “Follow Me.” Philip 
straightway obeyed; and then in his zeal and charity sought to win 
Nathaniel also, saying, “We have found Him of whom Moses and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth;” and when Nathaniel in wonder 
asked, “Can any good come out of Nazareth?” Philip simply answered, 
“Come and see,” and brought him to Jesus. Another characteristic saying of 
this Apostle is preserved for us by St. John. Christ in His last discourse had 
spoken of His Father; and Philip exclaimed, in the fervor of his thirst for 
God, “Lord, show us the Father, and it is enough.” 

St. James the Less, the author of an inspired Epistle, was also one of the 
Twelve. St. Paul tells us that he was favored by a special apparition of 
Christ after the Resurrection. On the dispersion of the Apostles among the 
nations, St. James was left as Bishop of Jerusalem; and even the Jews held 
in such high veneration his purity, mortification, and prayer, that they 
named him the Just. The earliest of Church historians has handed down 
many traditions of St. James’s sanctity. He was always a virgin, says 
Hegesippus, and consecrated to God. He drank no wine, wore no sandals on 
his feet, and but a single garment on his body. He prostrated himself so 
much in prayer that the skin of his knees was hardened like a camel’s hoof. 
The Jews, it is said, used out of respect to touch the hem of his garment. He 
was indeed a living proof of his own words, “The wisdom that is from 
above first indeed is chaste, then peaceable, modest, full of mercy and good 
fruits.” He sat beside St. Peter and St. Paul at the Council of Jerusalem; and 
when St. Paul at a later time escaped the fury of the Jews by appealing to 
Cesar, the people took vengeance on James, and crying, “The just one hath 
erred,” stoned him to death. 





REFLECTION: The Church commemorates on the same day SS. Philip and 
James, whose bodies lie side by side at Rome. They represent to us two 
aspects of Christian holiness. The first preaches faith, the second works; the 
one holy aspirations, the other purity of heart. 


May 2 


St. Athanasius, Bishop 


ATHANASIUS was born in Egypt towards the end of the third century, and 
was from his youth pious, learned, and deeply versed in the sacred writings, 
as befitted one whom God had chosen to be the champion and defender of 
His Church against the Arian heresy. Though only a deacon, he was chosen 
by his bishop to go with him to the Council of Nicea, A.D. 325, and 
attracted the attention of all by the learning and ability with which he 
defended the Faith. A few months later, he became Patriarch of Alexandria, 
and for forty-six years he bore, often well-nigh alone, the whole brunt of the 
Arian assault. On the refusal of the Saint to restore Arius to Catholic 
communion, the emperor ordered the Patriarch of Constantinople to do so. 
The wretched heresiarch took an oath that he had always believed as the 
Church believes; and the patriarch, after vainly using every effort to move 
the emperor, had recourse to fasting and prayer, that God would avert from 
the Church the frightful sacrilege. The day came for the solemn entrance of 
Arius into the great church of Sancta Sophia. The heresiarch and his party 
set out glad and in triumph. But before he reached the church, death smote 
him swiftly and awfully, and the dreaded sacrilege was averted. St. 
Athanasius stood unmoved against four Roman emperors; was banished 
five times; was the butt of every insult, calumny, and wrong the Arians 
could devise, and lived in constant peril of death. Though firm as adamant 
in defence of the Faith, he was meek and humble, pleasant and winning in 
converse, beloved by his flock, unwearied in labors, in prayer, in 
mortifications, and in zeal for souls. In the year 373 his stormy life closed 
in peace, rather that his people would have it so than that his enemies were 
weary of persecuting him. He left to the Church the whole and ancient 
Faith, defended and explained in writings rich in thought and learning, 


clear, keen, and stately in expression. He is honored as one of the greatest of 
the Doctors of the Church. 





REFLECTION: The Catholic Faith, says St. Augustine, is more precious far 
than all the riches and treasures of earth; more glorious and greater than all 
its honors, all its possessions. This it is which saves sinners, gives light to 
the blind, restores penitents, perfects the just, and is the crown of martyrs. 


May 3 


The Discovery of The Holy Cross 


GOD having restored peace to His Church, by exalting Constantine the 
Great to the imperial throne, that pious prince, who had triumphed over his 
enemies by the miraculous power of the Cross, was very desirous of 
expressing his veneration for the holy places which had been honored and 
sanctified by the presence and sufferings of our blessed Redeemer on earth, 
and accordingly resolved to build a magnificent church in the city of 
Jerusalem. St. Helen, the emperor’s mother, desiring to visit the holy places 
there, undertook a journey into Palestine in 326, though at that time near 
eighty years of age; and on her arrival at Jerusalem, was inspired with a 
great desire to find the identical cross on which Christ had suffered for our 
sins. But there was no mark or tradition, even amongst the Christians, to 
show where it lay. The heathens, out of an aversion to Christianity, had 
done what they could to conceal the place where our Saviour was buried, by 
heaping on it a great quantity of stones and rubbish, and building on it a 
temple to Venus. They had, moreover, erected a statue of Jupiter in the 
place where our Saviour rose from the dead. Helen, to carry out her pious 
design, consulted every one at Jerusalem and near it, whom she thought 
likely to assist her in finding out the cross; and was credibly informed that, 
if she could find out the sepulchre, she would likewise find the instruments 
of the punishment; it being the custom among the Jews to make a hole near 
the place where the body of a criminal was buried, and to throw into it 
whatever belonged to his execution. The pious empress, therefore, ordered 
the profane buildings to be pulled down, the statues to be broken in pieces, 
and the rubbish to be removed; and, upon digging to a great depth, the holy 
sepulchre, and near it three crosses, also the nails which had pierced our 
Saviour’s body, and the title which had been fixed to His cross, were found. 
By this discovery, they knew that one of the three crosses was that which 


they were in quest of, and that the others belonged to the two malefactors 
between whom our Saviour had been crucified. But, as the title was found 
separate from the cross, it was difficult to distinguish which of the three 
crosses was that on which our Divine Redeemer consummated his sacrifice 
for the salvation of the world. In this perplexity the holy Bishop Macarius, 
knowing that one of the principal ladies of the city lay extremely ill, 
suggested to the empress to cause the three crosses to be carried to the sick 
person, not doubting but God would discover which was the cross they 
sought for. This being done, St. Macarius prayed that God would have 
regard to their faith, and, after his prayer, applied the crosses singly to the 
patient, who was immediately and perfectly recovered by the touch of one 
of the three crosses, the other two having been tried without effect. St. 
Helen, full of joy at having found the treasure which she had so eamestly 
sought and so highly esteemed, built a church on the spot, and lodged the 
cross there with great veneration, having provided an extraordinarily rich 
case for it. She afterward carried part of it to the Emperor Constantine, then 
at Constantinople, who received it with great veneration; another part she 
sent or rather carried to Rome, to be placed in the church which she had 
built there, called Of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem, where it remains to this 
day. The title was sent by St. Helen to the same church, and placed on the 
top of an arch, where it was found in a case of lead in 1492. The inscription 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin is in red letters, and the wood was whitened. 
Thus it was in 1492; but these colors are since faded. Also the words Jesus 
and Judeorum are eaten away. The board is nine, but must have been 
twelve inches long. The main part of the cross St. Helen inclosed in a silver 
shrine, and committed to the care of St. Macarius, that it might be delivered 
down to posterity, as an object of veneration. It was accordingly kept with 
singular care and respect in the magnificent church which she and her son 
built in Jerusalem. St. Paulinus relates that, though chips were almost daily 
cut off from it and given to devout persons, yet the sacred wood suffered 
thereby no diminution. It is affirmed by St. Cyril of Jerusalem, twenty-five 
years after the discovery, that pieces of the cross were spread all over the 
earth; he compares this wonder to the miraculous feeding of five thousand 
men, as recorded in the Gospel. The discovery of the cross must have 
happened about the month of May, or early in the spring. For St. Helen 


went the same year to Constantinople, and from thence to Rome, where she 
died in the arms of her son, on the 18th of August, 326. 
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REFLECTION: In every pious undertaking, the beginning, merely, does not 
suffice. “Whoso shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved.” 


May 4 


St. Monica 


MONICA, the mother of St. Augustine, was born in 332. After a girlhood 
of singular innocence and piety, she was given in marriage to Patritius, a 
pagan. She at once devoted herself to his conversion, praying for him 
always, and winning his reverence and love by the holiness of her life and 
her affectionate forbearance. She was rewarded by seeing him baptized a 
year before his death. When her son Augustine went astray in faith and 
manners, her prayers and tears were incessant. She was once very urgent 
with a learned bishop that he would talk to her son in order to bring him to a 
better mind, but he declined, despairing of success with one at once so able 
and so headstrong. However, on witnessing her prayers and tears, he bade 
her be of good courage; for it might not be that the child of those tears 
should perish. By going to Italy, Augustine could for a time free himself 
from his mother’s importunities; but he could not escape from her prayers, 
which encompassed him like the providence of God. She followed him to 
Italy, and there by his marvellous conversion her sorrow was turned into 
joy. At Ostia, on their homeward journey, as Augustine and his mother sat 
at a window conversing of the life of the blessed, she turned to him and 
said, “Son, there is nothing now I care for in this life. What I shall now do 
or why I am here, I know not. The one reason I had for wishing to linger in 
this life a little longer was that I might see you a Catholic Christian before I 
died. This has God granted me superabundantly in seeing you reject earthly 
happiness to become His servant. What do I here?” A few days afterwards, 
she had an attack of fever, and died in the year 387. 





REFLECTION: It is impossible to set any bounds to what persevering prayer 
may do. It gives man a share in the Divine Omnipotence. St. Augustine’s 
soul lay bound in the chains of heresy and impurity, both of which had by 
long habit grown inveterate. They were broken by his mother’s prayers. 


May 5 


St. Pius V 


ADOMINICAN friar from his fifteenth year, Michael Ghislieri, as a simple 
religious, as inquisitor, as bishop, and as cardinal, was famous for his 
intrepid defence of the Church’s faith and discipline, and for the spotless 
purity of his own life. His first care as Pope was to reform the Roman court 
and capital by the strict example of his household and the severe 
punishment of all offenders. He next endeavored to obtain from the 
Catholic powers the recognition of the Tridentine decrees, two of which he 
urgently enforced—the residence of bishops, and the establishment of 
diocesan seminaries. He revised the Missal and Breviary, and reformed the 
ecclesiastical music. Nor was he less active in protecting the Church 
without. We see him at the same time supporting the Catholic King of 
France against the Huguenot rebels, encouraging Mary Queen of Scots, in 
the bitterness of her captivity, and excommunicating her rival the usurper 
Elizabeth, when the best blood of England had flowed upon the scaffold, 
and the measure of her crimes was full. But it was at Lepanto that the 
Saint’s power was most manifest; there, in October, 1571, by the holy 
league which he had formed, but still more by his prayers to the great 
Mother of God, the aged Pontiff crushed the Ottoman forces, and saved 
Christendom from the Turk. Six months later, St. Pius died, having reigned 
but six years. St. Pius was accustomed to kiss the feet of his crucifix on 
leaving or entering his room. One day the feet moved away from his lips. 
Sorrow filled his heart, and he made acts of contrition, fearing that he must 
have committed some secret offence, but still he could not kiss the feet. It 
was afterwards found that they had been poisoned by an enemy. 





REFLECTION: “Thy Cross, O Lord, is the source of all blessings, the cause of 
all graces: by it the faithful find strength in weakness, glory in shame, life 
in death.”—St. Leo. 


May 6 


St. John Before The Latin Gate 


IN the year 95, St. John, who was the only surviving apostle, and governed 
all the Churches of Asia, was apprehended at Ephesus, and sent prisoner to 
Rome. The Emperor Domitian did not relent at the sight of the venerable 
old man, but condemned him to be cast into a caldron of boiling oil. The 
martyr doubtless heard, with great joy, this barbarous sentence; the most 
cruel torments seemed to him light and most agreeable, because they would, 
he hoped, unite him forever to his divine Master and Saviour. But God 
accepted his will, and crowned his desire; he conferred on him the honor 
and merit of martyrdom, but suspended the operation of the fire, as he had 
formerly preserved the three children from hurt in the Babylonian furnace. 
The seething oil was changed in his regard into an invigorating bath, and 
the Saint came out more refreshed than when he had entered the caldron. 
Domitian saw this miracle without drawing from it the least advantage, but 
remained hardened in his iniquity. However, he contented himself after this 
with banishing the holy apostle into the little island of Patmos. St. John 
returned to Ephesus, in the reign of Nerva, who, by mildness, during his 
short reign of one year and four months, labored to restore the faded lustre 
of the Roman Empire. This glorious triumph of St. John happened without 
the gate of Rome, called Latina. A church which since has always borne 
this title was consecrated in the same place in memory of this miracle, 
under the first Christian Emperors. 


REFLECTION: St. John suffered above the other Saints a martyrdom of love, 
being a martyr, and more than a martyr, at the foot of the cross of his divine 
Master. All his sufferings were by love and compassion imprinted in his 
soul, and thus shared by him. O singular happiness, to have stood under the 
cross of Christ! O extraordinary privilege, to have suffered martyrdom in 


the person of Jesus, and been eye-witness of all He did or endured! If nature 
revolt within us against suffering, let us call to mind those words of the 


Divine Master: “Thou knowest not now wherefore; but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” 





May 7 


St. Stanislas, Bishop, Martyr 


STANISLAS was born in answer to prayer when his parents were advanced 
in age. Out of gratitude they educated him for the Church, and from a holy 
priest he became in time Bishop of Cracow. Boleslas II. was then King of 
Poland—a prince of good disposition, but spoilt by a long course of victory 
and success. After many acts of lust and cruelty, he outraged the whole 
kingdom by carrying off the wife of one of his nobles. Against this public 
scandal, the chaste and gentle bishop alone raised his voice. Having 
commended the matter to God, he went down to the palace and openly 
rebuked the king for his crime against God and his subjects, and threatened 
to excommunicate him if he persisted in his sin. To slander the Saint’s 
character, Boleslas suborned the nephews of one Paul, lately dead, to swear 
that their uncle had never been paid for land bought by the bishop for the 
Church. The Saint stood fearlessly before the king’s tribunal, though all his 
witnesses forsook him, and guaranteed to bring the dead man to witness for 
him within three days. On the third day, after many prayers and tears, he 
raised Paul to life, and led him in his grave-clothes before the king. Boleslas 
made a show for a while of a better life. Soon, however, he relapsed into the 
most scandalous excesses, and the bishop, finding all remonstrance useless, 
pronounced the sentence of excommunication. In defiance of the censure, 
on May 8th, 1079, the king went down to a chapel where the bishop himself 
was saying Mass, and sent in three companies of soldiers to dispatch him at 
the altar. Each in turn came out saying they had been scared by a light from 
heaven. Then the king rushed in and slew the Saint at the altar with his own 
hand. 
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REFLECTION: The safest correction of vice is a blameless life. Yet there are 
times when silence would make us answerable for the sins of others. At 
such times, let us, in the name of God, rebuke the offender without fear. 


May 8 


The Apparition of St. Michael The Archangel 


IT is manifested, from the holy Scriptures, that God is pleased to make 
frequent use of the ministry of the heavenly spirits in the dispensations of 
His providence in this world, and especially towards man. Hence the name 
of Angel (which is not properly a denomination of nature, but office) has 
been appropriated to them. The angels are all pure spirits; they are, by a 
property of their nature, immortal, as every spirit is. They have the power of 
moving or conveying themselves from place to place, and such is their 
activity that it is not easy for us to conceive it. Among the holy archangels, 
there are particularly distinguished in holy writ SS. Michael, Gabriel, and 
Raphael. St. Michael, whom the Church honors this day, was the prince of 
the faithful angels who opposed Lucifer and his associates in their revolt 
against God. As the devil is the sworn enemy of God’s holy Church, St. 
Michael is its special protector against his assaults and stratagems. This 
holy archangel has ever been honored in the Christian Church, as her 
guardian under God, and as the protector of the faithful; for God is pleased 
to employ the zeal and charity of the good angels and their leader against 
the malice of the devil. To thank His adorable goodness for this benefit of 
His merciful providence, is this festival instituted by the Church in honor of 
the good angels: in which devotion she has been encouraged by several 
apparitions of this glorious archangel. Among others, it is recorded that St. 
Michael, in a vision, admonished the Bishop of Siponto to build a church in 
his honor on Mount Gargano, near Manfredonia, in the kingdom of Naples. 
When the Emperor Otho III. had, contrary to his word, put to death, for 
rebellion, Crescentius, a Roman senator, being touched with remorse, he 
cast himself at the feet of St. Romuald, who, in satisfaction for his crime, 
enjoined him to walk barefoot, on a penitential pilgrimage, to St. Michael’s 
on Mount Gargano: which penance he performed in 1002. It is mentioned in 


particular of this special guardian and protector of the Church that, in the 
persecution of Antichrist, he will powerfully stand up in her defence: “At 
that time shall Michael rise up, the great prince, who standeth for the 
children of thy people.” 





REFLECTION: St. Michael is not only the protector of the Church, but of 
every faithful soul. He defeated the devil by humility; we are enlisted in the 
same warfare. His arms were humility and ardent love of God; the same 
must be our weapons. We ought to regard this archangel as our leader under 
God: and, courageously resisting the devil in all his assaults, to cry out, 
Who can be compared to God? 


May 9 


St. Gregory Nazianzen 


GREGORY was born of saintly parents, and was the chosen friend of St. 
Basil. They studied together at Athens, turned at the same time from the 
fairest worldly prospects, and for some years lived together in seclusion, 
self-discipline, and toil. Gregory was raised, almost by force, to the 
priesthood; and was in time made Bishop of Nazianzum by St. Basil, who 
had become Archbishop of Caesarea. When he was fifty years old, he was 
chosen, for his rare gifts and his conciliatory disposition, to be Patriarch of 
Constantinople, then distracted and laid waste by Arian and other heretics. 
In that city he labored with wonderful success. The Arians were so irritated 
at the decay of their heresy that they pursued the Saint with outrage, 
calumny, and violence, and at length resolved to take away his life. For this 
purpose they chose a resolute young man, who readily undertook the 
sacrilegious commission. But God did not allow him to carry it out. He was 
touched with remorse, and cast himself at the Saint’s feet, avowing his 
sinful intent. St. Gregory at once forgave him, treated him with all kindness, 
and received him amongst his friends, to the wonder and edification of the 
whole city, and to the confusion of the heretics, whose crime had served 
only as a foil to the virtue of the Saint. St. Jerome boasts that he had sat at 
his feet, and calls him his master and his catechist in Holy Scripture. But his 
lowliness, his austerities, the insignificance of his person, and above all his 
very success, drew down on him the hatred of the enemies of the Faith. He 
was persecuted by the magistrates, stoned by the rabble, and thwarted and 
deserted even by his brother bishops. During the second General Council, 
he resigned his see, hoping thus to restore peace to the tormented city, and 
retired to his native town, where he died A.D. 390. He was a graceful poet, 
a preacher at once eloquent and solid; and as a champion of the Faith so 


well equipped, so strenuous, and so exact, that he is called St. Gregory the 
Theologian. 





REFLECTION: “We must overcome our enemies,” said St. Gregory, “by 
gentleness; win them over by forbearance. Let them be punished by their 
own conscience, not by our wrath. Let us not at once wither the fig-tree, 
from which a more skilful gardener may yet entice fruit.” 


May 10 


St. Antoninus, Bishop 


ANTONINUS, or Little Antony, as he was called from his small stature, 
was born at Florence in 1389. After a childhood of singular holiness, he 
begged to be admitted into the Dominican house at Fiesole; but the 
Superior, to test his sincerity and perseverance, told him he must first learn 
by heart the book of the Decretals, containing several hundred pages. This 
apparently impossible task was accomplished within twelve months; and 
Antoninus received the coveted habit in his sixteenth year. While still very 
young, he filled several important posts of his Order, and was consulted on 
questions of difficulty by the most learned men of his day; being known, for 
his wonderful prudence, as “the Counsellor.” He wrote several works on 
theology and history, and sat as Papal Theologian at the Council of 
Florence. In 1446, he was compelled to accept the archbishopric of that 
city; and in this dignity earned for himself the title of “the Father of the 
Poor,” for all he had was at their disposal. St. Antoninus never refused an 
alms which was asked in the name of God. When he had no money, he gave 
his clothes, shoes, or furniture. One day, being sent by the Florentines to the 
Pope, as he approached Rome a beggar came up to him almost naked, and 
asked him for an alms for Christ’s sake. Outdoing St. Martin, Antoninus 
gave him his whole cloak. When he entered the city, another was given him; 
by whom he knew not. His household consisted of only six persons; his 
palace contained no plate or costly furniture, and was often nearly destitute 
of the necessaries of life. His one mule was frequently sold for the relief of 
the poor, when it would be bought back for him by some wealthy citizen. 
He died embracing the crucifix, May 2d, 1459, often repeating the words, 
“To serve God is to reign.” 





REFLECTION: “Alms-deeds,” says St. Augustine, “comprise every kind of 
service rendered to our neighbor who needs such assistance. He who 
supports a lame man bestows an alms on him with his feet; he who guides a 
blind man does him a charity with his eyes; he who carries an invalid or an 
old man upon his shoulders imparts to him an alms of his strength. Hence 
none are so poor but they may bestow an alms on the wealthiest man in the 


world.” 


May 11 


St. Mammertus, Archbishop 


ST. MAMMERTUS, Archbishop of Vienne in Dauphiné, was a prelate 
renowned for his sanctity, learning, and miracles. He instituted in his 
diocese the fasts and supplications called the Rogations, on the following 
occasions. Almighty God, to punish the sins of the people, visited them 
with wars and other public calamities, and awaked them from their spiritual 
lethargy by the terrors of earthquakes, fires, and ravenous wild beasts, 
which last were sometimes seen in the very market place of cities. These 
evils the impious ascribed to blind chance; but religious and prudent 
persons considered them as tokens of the divine anger, which threatened 
their entire destruction. Amidst these scourges, St. Mammertus received a 
token of the divine mercy. A terrible fire happened in the city of Vienne, 
which baffled the efforts of men; but by the prayers of the good bishop, the 
fire on a sudden went out. This miracle strongly affected the minds of the 
people. The holy prelate took this opportunity to make them sensible of the 
necessity and efficacy of devout prayer, and formed a pious design of 
instituting an annual fast and supplication of three days, in which all the 
faithful should join, with sincere compunction of heart, to appease the 
divine indignation by fasting, prayer, tears, and the confession of sins. The 
Church of Auvergne, of which St. Sidonius was bishop, adopted this pious 
institution before the year 475, and it became in a very short time an 
universal practice. St. Mammertus died about the year 477. 
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REFLECTION: “Know ye that the Lord will hear your prayers, if you continue 
with perseverance in fastings and prayers in the sight of the Lord.”—Judith 
4:11. 


May 12 


St. Epiphanius, Archbishop 


ST. EPIPHANIUS was born about the year 310, in Palestine. In his youth 
he began the study of the Holy Scriptures, embraced a monastic life, and 
went into Egypt to perfect himself in the exercises of that state, in the 
deserts of that country. He returned to Palestine about the year 333, and 
built a monastery near the place of his birth. His labors in the exercise of 
virtue seemed to some to surpass his strength; but his apology always was: 
“God gives not the kingdom of heaven but on condition that we labor; and 
all we can do bears no proportion to such a crown.” To his corporal 
austerities he added an indefatigable application to prayer and study. Most 
books then in vogue passed through his hands; and he improved himself 
very much in learning by his travels into many parts. 

Although the skilful director of many others, St. Epiphanius took the 
great St. Hilarion as his master in a spiritual life, and enjoyed the happiness 
of his direction and intimate acquaintance from the year 333 to 356. The 
reputation of his virtue made St. Epiphanius known to distant countries; 
and, about the year 367, he was chosen Bishop of Salamis, in Cyprus. But 
he still wore the monastic habit, and continued to govern his monastery in 
Palestine, which he visited from time to time. He sometimes relaxed his 
austerities in favor of hospitality, preferring charity to abstinence. No one 
surpassed him in tenderness and charity to the poor. The veneration which 
all men had for his sanctity, exempted him from the persecution of the 
Arian emperor Valens. In 376, he undertook a journey to Antioch in the 
hope of converting Vitalis, the Apollinarist bishop; and in 382, he 
accompanied St. Paulinus from that city to Rome, where they lodged at the 
house of St. Paula; our Saint in return entertained her afterward ten days in 
Cyprus in 385. The very name of an error in faith, or the shadow of danger 
of evil, affrighted him, and the Saint fell into some mistakes on certain 


occasions, which proceeded from zeal and simplicity. He was on his way 
back to Salamis, after a short absence, when he died in 403, having been 
bishop thirty-six years. 











REFLECTION: “In this is charity: not as though we had loved God, but 
because He hath first loved us.” 


May 13 


St. John The Silent 


JOHN was born of a noble family at Nicopolis, in Armenia, in the year 454; 
but he derived from the virtue of his parents a much more illustrious 
nobility than that of their pedigree. After their death, he built at Nicopolis a 
church in honor of the Blessed Virgin, as also a monastery, in which, with 
ten fervent companions, he shut himself up when only eighteen years of 
age, with a view of making the salvation and most perfect sanctification of 
his soul his only and earnest pursuit. Not only to shun the danger of sin by 
the tongue, but also out of sincere humility and contempt of himself, and 
the love of interior recollection and prayer, he very seldom spoke; and when 
obliged to, it was always in very few words, and with great discretion. To 
his extreme affliction, when he was only twenty-eight years old, the 
Archbishop of Sebaste obliged him to quit his retreat, and ordained him 
Bishop of Colonian in Armenia in 482. In this dignity John preserved 
always the same spirit, and, as much as was compatible with the duties of 
his charge, continued his monastic austerities and exercises. Whilst he was 
watching one night in prayer, he saw before him a bright cross formed in 
the air, and heard a voice which said to him, “If thou desirest to be saved, 
follow this light.” It seemed to move before him, and at length point out to 
the monastery of St. Sabas. Being satisfied what the sacrifice was which 
God required at his hands, he found means to abdicate the episcopal charge, 
and retired to the neighboring monastery of St. Sabas, which at that time 
contained one hundred and fifty fervent monks. St. John was then thirty- 
eight years old. After living there unknown for some years, fetching water, 
carrying stones, and doing other menial work, St. Sabas, judging him 
worthy to be promoted to the priesthood, presented him to the Patriarch 
Elias. St. John took the patriarch aside, and, having obtained from him a 
promise of secrecy, said, “Father, I have been ordained bishop; but on 


account of the multitude of my sins have fled, and am come into this desert 
to wait the visit of the Lord.” The patriarch was startled, but God revealed 
to St. Sabas the state of the affair, whereupon, calling for John, he 
complained to him of his unkindness in concealing the matter from him. 
Finding himself discovered, John wished to quit the monastery, nor could 
St. Sabas prevail on him to stay, but on a promise never to divulge the 
secret. In the year 503, St. John withdrew into a neighboring wilderness, but 
in 510 went back to the monastery, and confined himself for forty years to 
his cell. St. John, by his example and counsels, conducted many fervent 
souls to God, and continued to emulate, as much as this mortal state will 
allow, the glorious employment of the heavenly spirits in an uninterrupted 
exercise of love and praise, till he passed to their blessed company, soon 
after the year 558; having lived seventy-six years in the desert, which had 
only been interrupted by the nine years of his episcopal dignity. 





REFLECTION: A love of Christian silence is a proof that a soul makes it her 
chiefest delight to be occupied on God, and finds no comfort like that of 
conversing with Him. This is the paradise of all devout souls. 


May 14 


St. Pachomius, Abbot 


IN the beginning of the fourth century, great levies of troops were made 
throughout Egypt for the service of the Roman emperor. Among the recruits 
was Pachomius, a young heathen, then in his twenty-first year. On his way 
down the Nile, he passed a village, whose inhabitants gave him food and 
money. Marvelling at this kindness, Pachomius was told they were 
Christians, and hoped for a reward in the life to come. He then prayed God 
to show him the truth, and promised to devote his life to His service. On 
being discharged, he returned to a Christian village in Egypt, where he was 
instructed and baptized. Instead of going home, he sought Palemon, an aged 
solitary, to learn from him a perfect life, and with great joy embraced the 
most severe austerities. Their food was bread and water, once a day in 
summer, and once in two days in winter; sometimes they added herbs, but 
mixed ashes with them. They only slept one hour each night, and this short 
repose Pachomius took sitting upright without support. Three times God 
revealed to him that he was to found a religious order at Tabenna; and an 
angel gave him a rule of life. Trusting in God, he built a monastery, 
although he had no disciples; but vast multitudes soon flocked to him, and 
he trained them in perfect detachment from creatures and from self. One 
day a monk, by dint of great exertions, contrived to make two mats instead 
of the one which was the usual daily task, and set them both out in front of 
his cell, that Pachomius might see how diligent he had been. But the Saint, 
perceiving the vainglory which had prompted the act, said, “This brother 
has taken a great deal of pains from morning till night to give his work to 
the devil.” Then, to cure him of his delusion, Pachomius imposed on him as 
a penance to keep his cell for five months and to taste no food but bread and 
water. His visions and miracles were innumerable, and he read all hearts. 
His holy death occurred in 348. 





REFLECTION: “To live in great simplicity,” said St. Pachomius, “and in a wise 
ignorance, is exceeding wise.” 


May 15 


Ss. Peter And Dionysia 


IN the Decian persecution, the blood of the Christians flowed at 
Lampsacus, a city of Asia Minor. St. Peter was the first who was led before 
the proconsul and condemned to die for the name of Christ. Young though 
he was, he went joyfully to hitorments. He was bound to a wheel by iron 
chains, and his bones were broken, but he raised his eyes to heaven with a 
smiling countenance and said, “I give Thee thanks, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
because Thou hast given me patience, and made me victorious over the 
tyrant.” The proconsul saw how little suffering availed, and ordered the 
martyr to be beheaded. But a little later, in the same city, the virgin 
Dionysia showed a like eagerness to suffer St. Dionysia gained the crown 
which an apostate lost, and his history may teach us that those who lose 
Christ rather than suffer with Him, lose all. With the strength that was left 
he cried out, “I never was a Christian. I sacrifice to the gods.” Therefore he 
was taken down, and he offered sacrifice. But he was possessed by the 
devil, whom he had chosen for his master. He fell to the earth in a fit, bit 
out his tongue, and so expired. He escaped a little pain, and instead he went 
to the endless torments of hell, and forfeited eternal rest. “O wretched 
man!” Dionysia cried, “why have you feared a little suffering and chosen 
eternal pain instead?” She was seized and led away to horrible outrage, but 
her angel guardian appeared by her side and protected the spouse of Christ. 
Escaping from prison, she still burned with the desire to be dissolved and to 
be with Christ. She threw herself upon the bodies of the martyrs, saying, “I 
would fain die with you on earth, that I may live with you in heaven.” And 
Christ, who is the crown of virgins and the strength of martyrs, gave her the 
desire of her heart. 





REFLECTION: The martyrs were even like us, with natures which shrank from 
suffering. They were patient under it because they looked to the eternal 
recompense, and endured as seeing Him who is invisible. 


May 16 


St. John Nepomucen 


ST. JOHN was born, in answer to prayer, A.D. 1330, of poor parents, at 
Nepomuc in Bohemia. In gratitude they consecrated him to God; and his 
holy life as a priest led to his appointment as chaplain to the court of the 
Emperor Wenceslas, where he converted numbers by his preaching and 
example. Amongst those who sought his advice was the empress, who 
suffered much from her husband’s unfounded jealousy. St. John taught her 
to bear her cross with joy; but her piety only incensed the emperor, and he 
tried to extort her confessions from the Saint. He threw St. John into a 
dungeon, but gained nothing; then, inviting him to his palace, he promised 
him riches if he would yield, and threatened death if he refused. The Saint 
was Silent. He was racked and burnt with torches; but no words, save Jesus 
and Mary, fell from his lips. At last set free, he spent his time in preaching, 
and preparing for the death he knew to be at hand. On Ascension-eve, May 
16th, Wenceslas, after a final and fruitless attempt to move his constancy, 
ordered him to be cast into the river, and that night the martyr’s hands and 
feet were bound, and he was thrown from the bridge of Prague. As he died, 
a heavenly light shining on the water discovered the body, which was 
buried with the honors due to a Saint. A few years later, Wenceslas was 
deposed by his own subjects, and died an impenitent and miserable death. 
In 1618, the Calvinist and Hussite soldiers of the Protestant Elector 
Frederick tried repeatedly to demolish the shrine of St. John at Prague. Each 
attempt was miraculously frustrated; and once the persons engaged in the 
sacrilege, among whom was an Englishman, were killed on the spot. In 
1620, the imperial troops recovered the town by a victory which was 
ascribed to the Saint’s intercession, as he was seen on the eve of the battle, 
radiant with glory, guarding the cathedral. When his shrine was opened, 
three hundred and thirty years after his decease, the flesh had disappeared, 


and one member alone remained incorrupt, the tongue; thus still, in silence, 
giving glory to God. 





REFLECTION: St. John, who by his invincible sacramental silence won his 
crown, teaches us to prefer torture and death to offending the Creator with 
our tongue. How many times each day do we forfeit grace and strength by 
sins of speech! 


May 17 


St. Paschal Baylon 


FROM a child Paschal seems to have been marked out for the service of 
God; and amidst his daily labors he found time to instruct and evangelize 
the rude herdsmen who kept their flocks on the hills of Aragon. At the age 
of twenty-four he entered the Franciscan Order, in which, however, he 
remained, from humility, a simple lay-brother, and occupied himself, by 
preference, with the roughest and most servile tasks. He was distinguished 
by an ardent love and devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. He would spend 
hours on his knees before the tabernacle—often he was raised from the 
ground in the fervor of his prayer—and there, from the very and eternal 
Truth, he drew such stores of wisdom that, unlettered as he was, he was 
counted by all a master in theology and spiritual science. Shortly after his 
profession, he was called to Paris on business connected with his Order. 
The journey was full of peril, owing to the hostility of the Huguenots, who 
were numerous at the time in the south of France; and on four separate 
occasions Paschal was in imminent danger of death at the hands of the 
heretics. But it was not God’s will that His servant should obtain the crown 
of martyrdom which, though judging himself all unworthy of it, he so 
earnestly desired, and he returned in safety to his convent, where he died in 
the odor of sanctity, May 15th, 1592. As Paschal was watching his sheep on 
the mountain-side, he heard the consecration bell ring out from a church in 
the valley below, where the villagers were assembled for Mass. The Saint 
fell on his knees, when suddenly there stood before him an angel of God, 
bearing in his hands the Sacred Host, and offering it for his adoration. Learn 
from this how pleasing to Jesus Christ are those who honor Him in this 
great mystery of His love; and how to them especially this promise is 
fulfilled; “I will not leave you orphans; I will come unto you.” John 14:18. 





REFLECTION: St. Paschal teaches us, never to suffer a day to pass without 
visiting Jesus in the narrow chamber where He, whom the heaven itself 
cannot contain, abides day and night for our sake. 


May 18 


St. Venantius, Martyr 


ST. VENANTIUS was born at Camerino, in Italy, and at the age of fifteen 
was seized as a Christian and carried before a judge. As it was found 
impossible to shake his constancy either by threats or promises, he was 
condemned to be scourged, but was miraculously saved by an angel. He 
was then burnt with torches and hung over a low fire that he might be 
suffocated by the smoke. The judge’s secretary, admiring the steadfastness 
of the Saint, and seeing an angel, robed in white, who trampled out the fire, 
and again set free the youthful martyr, proclaimed his faith in Christ, was 
baptized with his whole family, and shortly after won the martyr’s crown 
himself. Venantius was then carried before the governor, who, unable to 
make him renounce his faith, cast him into prison with an apostate who 
vainly strove to tempt him. The governor then ordered his teeth and jaws to 
be broken, and had him thrown into a furnace, from which the angel once 
more delivered him. The Saint was again led before the judge who, at sight 
of him, fell headlong from his seat and expired, crying, “The God of 
Venantius is the true God; let us destroy our idols.” This circumstance being 
told to the governor, he ordered Venantius to be thrown to the lions; but 
these brutes, forgetting their natural ferocity, crouched at the feet of the 
Saint. Then, by order of the tyrant, the young martyr was dragged through a 
heap of brambles and thorns, but again God manifested the glory of his 
servant; the soldiers suffering from thirst, the Saint knelt on a rock and 
signed it with a cross, when immediately a jet of clear, cool water spurted 
up from the spot. This miracle converted many of those who beheld it, 
whereupon the governor had Venantius and his converts beheaded together 
in the year 250. The bodies of these martyrs are kept in the church at 
Camerino, which bears the Saint’s name. 





REFLECTION: Love of suffering marks the most perfect degree in the love of 
God. Our Lord himself was consumed with the desire to suffer, because He 
burnt with the love of God. We must begin with patience and detachment. 
At last we shall learn to love the sufferings which conform us to the Passion 


of our Redeemer. 


May 19 


St. Peter Celestine 


AS a child, Peter had visions of our Blessed Lady, and of the angels and 
saints. They encouraged him in his prayer, and chided him when he fell into 
any fault. His mother, though only a poor widow, put him to school, feeling 
sure that he would one day be a saint. At the age of twenty, he left his home 
in Apulia to live in a mountain solitude. Here he passed three years, 
assaulted by the evil spirits and beset with temptations of the flesh, but 
consoled by angels’ visits. After this, his seclusion was invaded by 
disciples, who refused to be sent away; and the rule of life which he gave 
them formed the foundation of the Celestine Order. Angels assisted in the 
church which Peter built; unseen bells rang peals of surpassing sweetness, 
and heavenly music filled the sanctuary, when he offered the Holy 
Sacrifice. Suddenly he found himself torn from his loved solitude by his 
election to the Papal throne. Resistance was of no avail. He took the name 
of Celestine, to remind him of the heaven he was leaving and for which he 
sighed, and was consecrated at Aquila. After a reign of four months, Peter 
summoned the cardinals to his presence, and solemnly resigned his trust. St. 
Peter built himself a boarded cell in his palace, and there continued his 
hermit’s life; and when, lest his simplicity might be taken advantage of to 
distract the peace of the Church, he was put under guard, he said, “I desired 
nothing but a cell, and a cell they have given me.” There he enjoyed his 
former loving intimacy with the saints and angels, and sang the Divine 
praises almost continually. At length, on Whit-Sunday, he told his guards he 
should die within the week, and immediately fell ill. He received the last 
Sacraments; and the following Saturday, as he finished the concluding verse 
of Lauds, “Let every spirit bless the Lord!” he closed his eyes to this world 
and opened them to the vision of God. 





REFLECTION: “Whoso,” says the Imitation of Christ, “with-draweth himself 
from acquaintances and friends, to him will God draw near with His holy 
angels.” 


May 20 


St. Bernardine of Siena 


IN 1408, St. Vincent Ferrer once suddenly interrupted his sermon to declare 
that there was among his hearers a young Franciscan who would be one day 
a greater preacher than himself, and would be set before him in honor by 
the Church. This unknown friar was Bernardine. Of noble birth, he had 
spent his youth in works of mercy, and had then entered religion. Owing to 
a defective utterance, his success as a preacher at first seemed doubtful, but, 
by the prayers of our Lady, this obstacle was miraculously removed, and 
Bernardine began an apostolate which lasted thirty-eight years. By his 
burning words and by the power of the Holy Name of Jesus, which he 
displayed on a tablet at the end of his sermons, he obtained miraculous 
conversions, and reformed the greater part of Italy. But this success had to 
be exalted by the Cross. The Saint was denounced as a heretic and his 
devotion as idolatrous. After many trials he lived to see his innocence 
proved, and a lasting memorial of his work established in the Church. The 
Feast of the Holy Name commemorates at once his sufferings and his 
triumph. He died on Ascension-eve, 1444, while his brethren were chanting 
the antiphon, “Father, I have manifested Thy Name to men.” St. Bernardine, 
when a youth, undertook the charge of a holy old woman, a relation of his, 
who had been left destitute. She was blind and bed-ridden, and during her 
long illness could only utter the Holy Name. The Saint watched over her till 
she died, and thus learned the devotion of his life. 





REFLECTION: Let us learn from the life of St. Bernardine the power of the 
Holy Name in life and death. 


May 21 


St. Hospitius, Recluse 


ST. HOSPITIUS shut himself up in the ruins of an old tower near 
Villafranca, one league from Nice, in Provence. He girded himself with a 
heavy iron chain and lived on bread and dates only. During Lent he 
redoubled his austerities, and, in order to conform his life more closely to 
that of the anchorites of Egypt, ate nothing but roots. For his great virtues, 
Heaven honored him with the gifts of prophecy and of miracles. He foretold 
the ravages which the Lombards would make in Gaul. These barbarians, 
having come to the tower in which Hospitius lived, and seeing the chain 
with which he was bound, mistook him for some criminal who was there 
imprisoned. On questioning the Saint, he acknowledged that he was a great 
sinner and unworthy to live. Whereupon one of the soldiers lifted his sword 
to strike him; but God did not desert His faithful servant: the soldier’s arm 
stiffened and became numb, and it was not until Hospitius made the sign of 
the cross over it that the man recovered the use of it. The soldier embraced 
Christianity, renounced the world, and passed the rest of his days in serving 
God. When our Saint felt that his last hour was nearing, he took off his 
chain and knelt in prayer for a long time. Then, stretching himself on a little 
bank of earth, he calmly gave up his soul to God on the 21st of May, 681. 





REFLECTION: If we do not love penitence for its own sake, let us love it on 
account of our sins; for we should “work out our salvation in fear and 
trembling.” 


May 22 


St. Yvo, Confessor 


ST. YVO HELORI, descended from a noble and virtuous family near 
Treguier in Brittany, was born in 1253. At fourteen years of age, he went to 
Paris, and afterwards to Orleans, to pursue his studies. His mother was wont 
frequently to say to him that he ought so to live as became a saint, to which 
his answer always was, that he hoped to be one. This resolution took deep 
root in his soul, and was a continual spur to virtue, and a check against the 
least shadow of any dangerous course. His time was chiefly divided 
between study and prayer; for his recreation he visited the hospitals, where 
he attended the sick with great charity, and comforted them under the severe 
trials of their suffering condition. He made a private vow of perpetual 
chastity; but, this not being known, many honorable matches were proposed 
to him, which he modestly rejected as incompatible with his studious life. 
He long deliberated whether to embrace a religious or a clerical state; but 
the desire of serving his neighbor determined him at length in favor of the 
latter. He wished, out of humility, to remain in the lesser orders; but his 
bishop compelled him to receive the priesthood, a step which cost him 
many tears, though he had qualified himself for that sacred dignity by the 
most perfect purity of mind and body, and by a long and fervent 
preparation. He was appointed ecclesiastical judge for the diocese of 
Rennes. St. Yvo protected the orphans and widows, defended the poor, and 
administered justice to all with an impartiality, application, and tendemess, 
which gained him the good-will even of those who lost their causes. He was 
surnamed the advocate and lawyer of the poor. He built a house near his 
own for a hospital of the poor and sick; he washed their feet, cleansed their 
ulcers, served them at table, and ate himself only the scraps which they had 
left. He distributed his corn, or the price for which he sold it, among the 
poor immediately after the harvest. When a certain person endeavored to 


persuade him to keep it some months that he might sell it at a better price, 
he answered, “I know not whether I shall be then alive to give it.” Another 
time the same person said to him, “I have gained a fifth by keeping my 
corn.” “But I,” replied the Saint, “a hundred fold by giving it immediately 
away.” During the Lent of 1303, he felt his strength failing him; yet far 
from abating any thing in his austerities, he thought himself obliged to 
redouble his fervor in proportion as he advanced nearer to eternity. On the 
eve of the Ascension, he preached to his people, said Mass, being upheld by 
two persons, and gave advice to all who addressed themselves to him. After 
this, he lay down on his bed, which was a hurdle of twigs plaited together, 
and received the last Sacraments. From that moment he entertained himself 
with God alone till his soul went to possess Him in his glory. His death 
happened on the 19th of May, 1303, in the fiftieth year of his age. 





REFLECTION: St. Yvo was a Saint amidst the dangers of the world; but he 
preserved his virtue untainted only by arming himself carefully against 
them, by conversing assiduously with God in prayer and holy meditation, 
and by most watchfully shunning the snares of bad company. Without this 
precaution, all the instructions of parents, and all other means of virtue, are 
ineffectual; and the soul is sure to split against this rock, which does not 
steer wide of it. 


May 23 


St. Julia, Virgin And Martyr 


ST. JULIA was a noble virgin at Carthage, who, when the city was taken by 
Genseric in 439, was sold for a slave to a pagan merchant of Syria, named 
Eusebius. Under the most mortifying employments of her station, by 
cheerfulness and patience she found a happiness and comfort which the 
world could not have afforded. All the time she was not employed in her 
master’s business was devoted to prayer and reading books of piety. Her 
master, who was charmed with her fidelity and other virtues, thought proper 
to carry her with him on one of his voyages to Gaul. Having reached the 
northern part of Corsica, he cast anchor, and went on shore to join the 
pagans of the place in an idolatrous festival. Julia was left at some distance 
because she would not be defiled by the superstitious ceremonies which she 
openly reviled. Felix, the governor of the island, who was a bigoted pagan, 
asked who this woman was who dared to insult the gods. Eusebius informed 
him that she was a Christian, and that all his authority over her was too 
weak to prevail with her to renounce her religion; but that he found her so 
diligent and faithful he could not part with her. The governor offered him 
four of his best female slaves in exchange for her. But the merchant replied, 
“No; all you are worth will not purchase her; for I would freely lose the 
most valuable thing I have in the world rather than be deprived of her.” 
However the governor, while Eusebius was drunk and asleep, took upon 
him to compel her to sacrifice to his gods. He offered to procure her liberty 
if she would comply. The Saint made answer that she was as free as she 
desired to be as long as she was allowed to serve Jesus Christ. Felix, 
thinking himself derided by her undaunted and resolute air, in a transport of 
rage caused her to be struck on the face, and the hair of her head to be torn 
off; and lastly, ordered her to be hanged on a cross till she expired. Certain 
monks of the Isle of Gorgon carried off her body; but in 763 Desiderius, 


King of Lombardy, removed her relics to Brescia, where her memory is 
celebrated with great devotion. 





REFLECTION: St. Julia, whether free or a slave, whether in prosperity or in 
adversity, was equally fervent and devout. She adored all the sweet designs 
of Providence; and far from complaining, she never ceased to praise and 
thank God under all His holy appointments, making them always the means 
of her virtue and sanctification. God, by an admirable chain of events, 
raised her by her fidelity to the honor of the saints, and to the dignity of a 
virgin and martyr. 


May 24 


Ss. Donatian And Rogatian, Martyrs 


THERE lived at Nantes an illustrious young nobleman named Donatian, 
who, having received the holy sacrament of regeneration, led a most 
edifying life, and strove with much zeal to convert others to faith in Christ. 
His elder brother, Rogatian, was not able to resist the moving example of 
his piety and the force of his discourses, and desired to be baptized. But the 
bishop having withdrawn and concealed himself for fear of the persecution, 
he was not able to receive that sacrament, but was shortly after baptized in 
his blood; for he declared himself a Christian at a time when to embrace 
that sacred profession was to become a candidate for martyrdom. Donatian 
was impeached for professing himself a Christian, and for having 
withdrawn others, particularly his brother, from the worship of the gods. 
Donatian was therefore apprehended, and having boldly confessed Christ 
before the governor, was cast into prison and loaded with irons. Rogatian 
was also brought before the prefect, who endeavored first to gain him by 
flattering speeches, but finding him inflexible, sent him to prison with his 
brother. Rogatian grieved that he had not been able to receive the sacrament 
of baptism, and prayed that the kiss of peace which his brother gave him 
might supply it. Donatian also prayed for him that his faith might procure 
for him the effect of baptism, and the effusion of his blood that of the 
sacrament of confirmation. They passed that night together in fervent 
prayer. They were the next day called for again by the prefect, to whom 
they declared that they were ready to suffer for the name of Christ whatever 
torments were prepared for them. By the order of the inhuman judge they 
were first stretched on the rack, afterwards their heads were pierced with 
lances, and lastly cut off, about the year 287. 





REFLECTION: Three things are pleasing unto God and man, concord among 
brethren, the love of parents, and the union of man and wife. 


May 25 


St. Gregory Vii 


GREGORY VII., by name Hildebrand, was born in Tuscany, about the year 
1013. He was educated in Rome. From thence he went to France, and 
became a monk at Cluny. Afterwards he returned to Rome, and for many 
years filled high trusts of the Holy See. Three great evils then afflicted the 
Church: simony, concubinage, and the custom of receiving investiture from 
lay hands. Against these three corruptions Gregory never ceased to contend. 
As legate of Victor II. he held a Council at Lyons, where simony was 
condemned. He was elected Pope in 1073, and at once called upon the 
pastors of the Catholic world to lay down their lives rather than betray the 
laws of God to the will of princes. Rome was in rebellion through the 
ambition of the Cenci. Gregory excommunicated them. They laid hands on 
him at Christmas during the midnight Mass, wounded him, and cast him 
into prison. The following day he was rescued by the people. Next arose his 
conflict with Henry IV., Emperor of Germany. This monarch, after openly 
relapsing into simony, pretended to depose the Pope. Gregory 
excommunicated the emperor. His subjects turned against him, and at last 
he sought absolution of Gregory at Canossa. But he did not persevere. He 
set up an antipope, and besieged Gregory in the castle of St. Angelo. The 
aged pontiff was obliged to flee, and on May 25th, 1085, about the seventy- 
second year of his life, and the twelfth year of his pontificate, Gregory 
entered into his rest. His last words were full of a divine wisdom and 
patience. As he was dying, he said, “I have loved justice and hated iniquity, 
therefore I die in exile.” His faithful attendant answered, “Vicar of Christ, 
an exile thou canst never be, for to thee God has given the Gentiles for an 
inheritance, and the uttermost ends of the earth for thy possession.” 





REFLECTION: Eight hundred years are passed since St. Gregory died, and we 
see the same conflict renewed before our eyes. Let us learn from him to 
suffer any persecution from the world or the State, rather than betray the 
rights of the Holy See. 


May 26 


St. Philip Neri 


PHILIP was one of the noble line of Saints raised up by God in the 
sixteenth century to console and bless His Church. After a childhood of 
angelic beauty, the Holy Spirit drew him away from Florence, the place of 
his birth, showed him the world, that he might freely renounce it, led him to 
Rome, modelled him in mind and heart and will, and then, as by a second 
Pentecost, came down in visible form and filled his soul with light and 
peace and joy. He would have gone to India, but God reserved him for 
Rome. There he went on simply from day to day, drawing souls to Jesus, 
exeroising them in mortification and charity, and binding them together by 
cheerful devotions; thus, unconsciously to himself, under the hands of 
Mary, as he said, the Oratory grew up, and all Rome was pervaded and 
transformed by its spirit. His life was a continuous miracle, his habitual 
State an ecstasy. He read the hearts of men, foretold their future, knew their 
eternal destiny. His touch gave health of body; his very look calmed souls 
in trouble and drove away temptations. He was gay, genial, and irresistibly 
winning; neither insult nor wrong could dim the brightness of his joy. 





Philip lived in an atmosphere of sunshine and gladness which brightened all 
who came near him. “When I met him in the street,” says one, “he would 
pat my cheek and say, ‘Well, how is Don Pellegrino?’ and leave me so full 
of joy that I could not tell which way I was going.” Others said that when 
he playfully pulled their hair on their ears, their hearts would bound with 
joy Marcio Altieri felt such overflowing gladness in his presence that he 
said Philip’s room was a paradise on earth. Fabrizio de Massimi would go 
in sadness or perplexity and stand at Philip’s door; he said it was enough to 
see him, to be near him. And long after his death, it was enough for many, 
when troubled, to go into his room, to find their hearts lightened and 
gladdened. He inspired a boundless confidence and love, and was the 
common refuge and consoler of all. A gentle jest would convey his rebukes 
and veil his miracles. The highest honors sought him out, but he put them 
from him. He died in his eightieth year, A.D. 1595, and bears the grand title 
of Apostle of Rome. 


REFLECTION: Philip wished his children to serve God, like the first 
Christians, in gladness of heart. He said this was the true filial spirit; this 
expands the soul, giving it liberty and perfection in action, power over 
temptations, and fuller aid to perseverance. 


St. Augustine, Apostle of England 


AUGUSTINE was prior of the monastery of St. Andrew on the Ceelian, and 
was appointed by St. Gregory the Great chief of the missionaries whom he 
sent to England. 

St. Augustine and his companions, having heard on their journey many 
reports of the barbarism and ferocity of the pagan English, were afraid, and 
wished to turn back. But St. Gregory replied, “Go on, in God’s name! The 
greater your hardships, the greater your crown. May the grace of Almighty 
God protect you, and give me to see the fruit of your labor in the heavenly 
country! If I cannot share your toil, I shall yet share the harvest, for God 
knows that it is not good-will which is wanting.” The band of missionaries 
went on in obedience. 

Landing at Ebbsfleet, between Sandwich and Ramsgate, they met King 
Ethelbert and his thanes under a great oak-tree at Minster, and announced to 
him the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Instant and complete success attended their 
preaching. On Whit Sunday, 596, King Ethelbert was baptized, and his 
example was followed by the greater number of his nobles and people. By 
degrees the faith spread far and wide, and Augustine, as Papal Legate, set 
out on a visitation of Britain. He failed in his attempt to enlist the Britons of 
the west in the work of his apostolate, through their obstinate jealousy and 
pride; but his success was triumphant from south to north. St. Augustine 
died after eight years of evangelical labors. The Anglo-Saxon Church, 
which he founded, is still famous for its learning, zeal, and devotion to the 
Holy See, while its calendar commemorates no less than 300 Saints, half of 
whom were of royal birth. 


REFLECTION: The work of an apostle is the work of the right Hand of God. 
He often chooses weak instruments for His mightiest purposes. The most 
sure augury of lasting success in missionary labor is obedience to superiors 
and diffidence in self. 


May 27 


St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi 


ST. MARY MAGDALEN of Pazzi, of an illustrious house in Florence, was 
born in the year 1566, and baptized by the name of Catherine. She received 
her first communion at ten years of age, and made a vow of virginity at 
twelve. She took great pleasure in carefully teaching the Christian doctrine 
to the ignorant. Her father, not knowing her vow, wished to give her in 
marriage, but she persuaded him to allow her to become a religious. It was 
more difficult to obtain her mother’s consent; but at last she gained it, and 
she was professed, being then eighteen years of age, in the Carmelite 
monastery of Santa Maria degli Angeli in Florence, May 17th, 1584 She 
changed her name Catherine into that of Mary Magdalen on becoming a 
nun, and took as her motto, “To suffer or die;” and her life henceforth was a 
life of penance for sins not her own, and of love of our Lord, who tried her 
in ways fearful and strange. She was obedient, observant of the rule, 
humble and mortified, and had a great reverence for the religious life. She 
loved poverty and suffering, and hungered after Communion. The day of 
Communion she called the day of love. The charity that burned in her heart 
led her in her youth to choose the house of the Carmelites, because the 
religious therein communicated every day. She rejoiced to see others 
communicate, even when she was not allowed to do so herself; and her love 
for her sisters grew when she saw them receive our Lord. 





God raised her to high states of prayer, and gave her rare gifts, enabling her 
to read the thoughts of her novices, and filling her with wisdom to direct 
them aright. She was twice chosen mistress of novices, and then made 
superioress, when God took her to Himself, May 25th, 1607. Her body is 
incorrupt. 


REFLECTION: St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi was so filled with the love of God 
that her sisters in the monastery observed it in her love of themselves, and 
called her “the Mother of Charity,” and “the Charity of the Monastery.” 


Venerable Bede 


VENERABLE BEDE, the illustrious ornament of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
and the first English historian, was consecrated to God at the age of seven, 
and intrusted to the care of St. Benedict Biscop at Wearmouth. He became a 
monk in the sister-house of Jarrow, and there trained no less than six 
hundred scholars, whom his piety, learning, and sweet disposition had 
gathered round him. To the toils of teaching and the exact observance of his 
rule, he added long hours of private prayer, and the study of every branch of 
science and literature then known. He was familiar with Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. In the treatise which he compiled for his scholars, still extant, he 
threw together all that the world had then stored in history, chronology, 
physics, music, philosophy, poetry, arithmetic, and medicine. In his 
Ecclesiastical History, he has left us beautiful lives of Anglo-Saxon Saints 
and holy fathers, while his commentaries on the Holy Scriptures are still in 
use by the Church. It was to the study of the Divine Word that he devoted 
the whole energy of his soul, and at times his compunction was so 
overpowering that his voice would break with weeping, while the tears of 
his scholars mingled with his own. He had little aid from others, and during 
his later years suffered from constant illness; yet he worked and prayed up 
to his last hour. 

The Saint was employed in translating the Gospel of St. John from the 
Greek up to the hour of his death, which took place on Ascension-day, A.D. 
735. “He spent that day joyfully,” writes one of his scholars. And in the 
evening the boy who attended him said, “Dear master, there is yet one 
sentence unwritten.” He answered, “Write it quickly.” Presently the youth 
said, “Now it is written.” He replied, “Good! thou hast said the truth— 
consummatum est; take my head into thy hands, for it is very pleasant to me 
to sit facing my old praying-place, and there to call upon my Father.” And 
so on the floor of his cell he sang, “Glory be to the Father, Son, and Holy 


Ghost:” and just as he said, “Holy Ghost,” he breathed his last, and went to 
the realms above. 


REFLECTION: “The more,” says the Imitation of Christ, “a man is united 
within himself and interiorly simple, so much the more and deeper things 
doth he understand without, labor; for he receiveth the light of 
understanding from on high.” 


May 28 


St. Germanus, Bishop 


ST. GERMANUS, the glory of the church of France in the sixth century, 
was born in the territory of Autun, about the year 469. In his youth he was 
conspicuous for his fervor. Being ordained priest, he was made abbot of St. 
Symphorian’s; he was favored at that time with the gifts of miracles and 
prophecy. It was his custom to watch the great part of the night in the 
church in prayer, whilst his monks slept. One night, in a dream, he thought 
a venerable old man presented him with the keys of the city of Paris, and 
said to him, that God committed to his care the inhabitants of that city, that 
he should save them from perishing. Four years after this divine 
admonition, in 554, happening to be at Paris when that see became vacant, 
on the demise of the bishop Eusebius, he was exalted to the episcopal chair, 
though he endeavored by many tears to decline the charge. His promotion 
made no alteration in his mode of life. The same simplicity and frugality 
appeared in his dress, table, and furniture. His house was perpetually 
crowded with the poor and the afflicted, and he had always many beggars at 
his own table. God gave to his sermons a wonderful influence over the 
minds of all ranks of people; so that the face of the whole city was in a very 
short time quite changed. King Childebert, who till then had been an 
ambitious, worldly prince, was entirely converted by the sweetness and the 
powerful discourses of the Saint, and founded many religious institutions, 
and sent large sums of money to the good bishop, to be distributed among 
the indigent. In his old age St. Germanus lost nothing of that zeal and 
activity with which he had filled the great duties of his station in the vigor 
of his life; nor did the weakness to which his corporal austerities had 
reduced him make him abate any thing in the mortifications of his 
penitential life, in which he redoubled his fervor as he approached nearer to 
the end of his course. By his zeal the remains of idolatry were extirpated in 


France. The Saint continued his labors for the conversion of sinners till he 
was Called to receive the reward of them, on the 28th of May, 576, being 
eighty years old. 





REFLECTION: “In the churches, bless ye God the Lord. From Thy temple, 
kings shall offer presents to Thee.” 


May 29 


St. Cyril, Martyr 


ST. CYRIL suffered while still a boy at Cesarea, in Cappadocia, during the 
persecutions of the third century. He used to repeat the name of Christ at all 
times, and confessed that the mere utterance of this name moved him 
strangely. He was beaten and reviled by his heathen father. But he bore all 
this with joy, increasing in the strength of Christ, who dwelt within him, 
and drawing many of his own age to the imitation of his heavenly life. 
When his father in his fury turned him out of doors, he said he had lost 
little, and would receive a great recompense instead. 





Soon after, he was brought before the magistrate on account of his faith. No 
threats could make him show a sign of fear, and the judge, pitying perhaps 
his tender years, offered him his freedom, assured him of his father’s 
forgiveness, and besought him to return to his home and inheritance. But 
the blessed youth replied, “I left my home gladly, for I have a greater and a 
better which is waiting for me.” He was filled with the same heavenly 


desires to the end. He was taken to the fire as if for execution, and was then 
brought back and re-examined, but he only protested against the cruel delay. 
Led out to die, he hurried on the executioners, gazed unmoved at the flames 
which were kindled for him, and expired, hastening, as he said, to his home. 


REFLECTION: Ask our Lord to make all earthly joy insipid, and to fill you 
with the constant desire of heaven. This desire will make labor easy and 
suffering light. It will make you fervent and detached, and bring you even 
here a foretaste of that eternal joy and peace to which you are hastening. 


May 30 


St. Felix I., Pope And Martyr 


ST. FELIX was a Roman by birth, and succeeded St. Dionysius in the 
government of the Church in 269. Paul of Samosata, the proud bishop of 
Antioch, to the guilt of many enormous crimes, added that of heresy, 
teaching that Christ was no more than a mere man, in whom the Divine 
Word dwelt by its operation, and as in its temple, with many other gross 
errors concerning the capital mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation. Three 
councils were held at Antioch to examine his cause, and in the third, 
assembled in 269, being clearly convicted of heresy, pride, and many 
scandalous crimes, he was excommunicated and deposed, and Domnus was 
substituted in his place. As Paul still kept possession of the episcopal house, 
our Saint had recourse to the emperor Aurelian, who, though a pagan, gave 
an order that the house should belong to him to whom the bishops of Rome 
and Italy adjudged it. The persecution of Aurelian breaking out, St. Felix, 
fearless of danger, strengthened the weak, encouraged all, baptized the 
catechumens, and continued to exert himself in converting infidels to the 
faith. He himself obtained the glory of martyrdom. He governed the Church 
five years, and passed to a glorious eternity in 274. 





REFLECTION: The example of our Saviour and of all His saints, ought to 
encourage us under all trials to suffer with patience and even with joy. We 
shall soon begin to feel that it is sweet to tread in the steps of a God-man, 
and shall find that if we courageously take up our crosses, He will make 
them light by sharing the burden with us. 


May 31 


St. Petronilla, Virgin 


AMONG the disciples of the apostles in the primitive age of saints, this 
holy virgin shone as a bright star in the Church. She lived when Christians 
were more solicitous to live well than to write much: they knew how to die 
for Christ; but did not compile long books in which vanity has often a 
greater share than charity. Hence no particular account of her actions has 
been handed down to us. But how eminent her sanctity was we may judge 
from the lustre by which it was distinguished among apostles, prophets, and 
martyrs. She is said to have been a daughter of the apostle St. Peter; that St. 
Peter was married before his vocation to the apostleship we learn from the 
gospel. St. Clement of Alexandria assures us that his wife attained to the 
glory of martyrdom; at which Peter himself encouraged her, bidding her to 
remember our Lord. But it seems not certain whether St. Petronilla was 
more than the spiritual daughter of that apostle. She flourished at Rome, 
and was buried on the way to Ardea, where in ancient times a cemetery and 
a church bore her name. 


REFLECTION: With the saints the great end for which they lived was always 
present to their minds and they thought every moment lost in which they 
did not make some advances toward eternal bliss. How will their example 
condemn at the last day the trifling fooleries, and the greatest part of the 
conversation and employments of the world, which aim at nothing but 
present amusements, and forget the only important affair—the business of 
eternity. 
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June 1 


St. Justin, Martyr 


ST. JUSTIN was born of heathen parents at Neapolis in Samaria, about the 
year 103. He was well educated, and gave himself to the study of 
philosophy, but always with one object, that he might learn the knowledge 
of God. He sought this knowledge among the contending schools of 
philosophy, but always in vain, till at last God himself appeased the thirst 
which he had created. One day, while Justin was walking by the seashore, 
meditating on the thought of God, an old man met him and questioned him 
on the subject of his doubts; and when he had made Justin confess that the 
philosophers taught nothing certain about God, he told him of the writings 
of the inspired prophets and of Jesus Christ whom they announced, and 
bade him seek light and understanding through prayer. The Scriptures and 
the constancy of the Christian martyrs led Justin from the darkness of 
human reason to the light of faith. In his zeal for the faith he travelled to 
Greece, Egypt, and Italy, gaining many to Christ. At Rome he sealed his 
testimony with his blood, surrounded by his disciples. “Do you think,” the 
prefect said to Justin, “that by dying you will enter heaven and be rewarded 
by God?” “TI do not think,” was the Saint’s answer; “I know.” Then, as now, 
there were many religious opinions, but only one certainty—the certainty of 
the Catholic faith. This certainty should be the measure of our confidence 
and our zeal. 


REFLECTION: We have received the gift of faith with little labor of our own. 
Let us learn how to value it from those who reached it after long search, and 
lived in the misery of a world which did not know God. Let us fear, as St. 
Justin did, the account we shall have to render for the gift of God. 


St. Pamphilus, Martyr 


ST. PAMPHILUS was of a rich and honorable family, and a native of 
Berytus, in which city, at that time famous for its schools, he in his youth 
ran through the whole circle of the sciences, and was afterward honored 
with the first employments of the magistracy. After he began to know 
Christ, he could relish no other study but that of salvation, and renounced 
every thing else that he might apply himself wholly to the exercises of 
virtue, and the studies of the Holy Scriptures. This accomplished master in 
profane sciences, and this renowned magistrate, was not ashamed to 
become the humble scholar of Pierius, the successor of Origen, in the great 
catechetical school of Alexandria. He afterward made Cesarea, in 
Palestine, his residence, where, at his private expense, he collected a great 
library, which he bestowed on the church of that city. The Saint established 
there also a public school of sacred literature, and to his labors the Church 
was indebted for a most correct edition of the Holy Bible, which, with 
infinite care, he transcribed himself. But nothing was more remarkable in 
this Saint than his extraordinary humility. His paternal estate he at length 
distributed among the poor; towards his slaves and domestics his behavior 
was always that of a brother or a tender father. He led a most austere life, 
sequestered from the world and its company, and was indefatigable in labor. 
Such a virtue was his apprenticeship to the grace of martyrdom. In the year 
307, Urbanus, the cruel governor of Palestine, caused him to be 
apprehended, and commanded him to be most inhumanly tormented. But 
the iron hooks which tore the martyr’s sides served only to cover the judge 
with confusion. After this, the Saint remained almost two years in prison. 
Urbanus, the governor, was himself beheaded by an order of the emperor 
Maximinus, but was succeeded by Firmilian, a man not less barbarous than 
bigoted and superstitious. After several butcheries, he caused St. Pamphilus 
to be brought before him, and passed sentence of death upon him. His flesh 
was torn off to the very bones, and his bowels exposed to view, and the 


torments were continued a long time without intermission, but he never 
once opened his mouth so much as to groan. He finished his martyrdom by 
a slow fire, and died invoking Jesus, the Son of God. 





REFLECTION: A cloud of witnesses, a noble army of martyrs, teach us by 
their constancy to suffer wrong with patience, and strenuously to resist evil. 
The daily trials we meet with from others or from ourselves, are always sent 
us by God, who sometimes throws difficulties in our way on purpose to 
reward our conquest; and sometimes, like a wise physician, restores us to 
our health by bitter potions. 


June 2 


Ss. Pothinus, Bishop, Sanctus, Attalus, Blandina, And The Other 
Martyrs of Lyons 


AFTER the miraculous victory obtained by the prayers of the Christians 
under Marcus Aurelius, in 174, the Church enjoyed a kind of peace, though 
it was often disturbed in particular places by popular commotions, or by the 
superstitious fury of certain governors. This appears from the violent 
persecution which was raised three years after the aforesaid victory, at 
Vienne and Lyons, in 177; whilst St. Pothinus was bishop of Lyons, and St. 
Ireneus, who had been sent thither by St. Polycarp out of Asia, was a priest 
of that city. Many of the principal Christians were brought before the 
Roman governor. Among them was a slave, Blandina: and her mistress, also 
a Christian, feared that Blandina lacked strength to brave the torture. She 
was tormented a whole day through, but she bore it all with joy till the 
executioners gave up, confessing themselves outdone. Red-hot plates were 
held to the sides of Sanctus, a deacon of Vienne, till his body became one 
great sore, and he looked no longer like a man; but in the midst of his 
tortures he was “bedewed and strengthened by the stream of heavenly water 
which flows from the side of Christ.” Meantime, many confessors were 
kept in prison, and with them were some who had been terrified into 
apostasy. Even the heathens marked the joy of martyrdom in the Christians 
who were decked for their eternal espousals, and the misery of the 
apostates. But the faithful confessors brought back those who had fallen, 
and the Church “that Virgin Mother” rejoiced when she saw her children 
live again in Christ. Some died in prison, the rest were martyred one by one, 
St. Blandina last of all, after seeing her younger brother put to a cruel death, 
and encouraging him to victory. 





REFLECTION: In early times, the Christians were called the children of joy. 
Let us seek the joy of the Holy Spirit to sweeten suffering, to temper earthly 
delight, till we enter into the joy of our Lord. 


June 3 


St. Clotilda, Queen 


ST. CLOTILDA was daughter of Chilperic, younger brother to Gondebald, 
the tyrannical king of Burgundy, who put him and his wife, and his other 
brothers, except one, to death, in order to usurp their dominions. Clotilda 
was brought up in her uncle’s court, and, by a singular providence, was 
instructed in the Catholic religion, though she was educated in the midst of 
Arians. Her wit, beauty, meekness, modesty, and piety made her the 
adoration of all the neighboring kingdoms, an Clovis I., surnamed the 
Great, the victorious king of the Franks, demanded and obtained her in 
marriage. She honored her royal husband, studied to sweeten his warlike 
temper by Christian meekness, conformed herself to his humor in things 
that were indifferent, and, the better to gain his affections, made those 
things the subject of her discourse and praises in which she knew him to 
take the greatest delight. When she saw herself mistress of his heart, she did 
not defer the great work of endeavoring to win him to God, but the fear of 
giving offence to his people made him delay his conversion. His miraculous 
victory over the Alemanni, and his entire conversion in 496, were at length 
the fruit of our Saint’s prayers. Clotilda, having gained to God this great 
monarch, never ceased to excite him to glorious actions for the divine 
honor; among other religious foundations, he built in Paris, at her request, 
about the year 511, the great church of SS. Peter and Paul, now called St. 
Genevieve’s. This great prince died on the 27th of November, in the year 
511, at the age of forty-five, having reigned thirty years. His eldest son, 
Theodoric, reigned at Rheims over the eastern parts of France, Clodomir 
reigned at Orleans, Childebert at Paris, and Clotaire I. at Soissons. This 
division produced wars and mutual jealousies, till in 560 the whole 
monarchy was reunited under Clotaire, the youngest of these brothers. The 
dissension in her family contributed more perfectly to wean Clotilda’s heart 


from the world. She spent the remaining part of her life in exercises of 
prayer, almsdeeds, watching, fasting, and penance, seeming totally to forget 
that she had been queen or that her sons sat on the throne. Eternity filled her 
heart and employed all her thoughts. She foretold her death thirty days 
before it happened. On the thirtieth day of her illness, she received the 
sacraments, made a public confession of her faith, and departed to the Lord 
on the 3d of June, in 545. 
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REFLECTION: St. Peter defines the mission of the Christian woman: to win 
the heart of those who believe not the word. 


June 4 


St. Francis Caracciolo 


FRANCIS was born in the kingdom of Naples, of the princely family of 
Caracciolo. In childhood he shunned all amusements, recited the Rosary 
regularly, and loved to visit the Blessed Sacrament and to distribute his food 
to the poor. An attack of leprosy taught him the vileness of the human body 
and the vanity of the world. Almost miraculously cured, he renounced his 
home to study for the priesthood at Naples, where he spent his leisure hours 
in the prisons or visiting the Blessed Sacrament in unfrequented churches. 
God called him, when only twenty-five, to found an Order of Clerks 
Regular, whose rule was that each day one father fasted on bread and water, 
another took the discipline, a third wore a hair-shirt, while they always 
watched by turns in perpetual adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. They 
took the usual vows, adding a fourth—not to desire dignities. To establish 
his Order. Francis undertook many journeys through Italy and Spain, on 
foot and without money, content with the shelter and crusts given him in 
charity. Being elected general, he redoubled his austerities, and devoted 
seven hours daily to meditation on the Passion, besides passing most of the 
night praying before the Blessed Sacrament. Francis was commonly called 
the Preacher of Divine Love. But it was before the Blessed Sacrament that 
his ardent devotion was most clearly perceptible. In presence of his Divine 
Lord, his face usually emitted brilliant rays of light; and he often bathed the 
ground with his tears when he prayed, according to his custom, prostrate on 
his face before the tabernacle, and constantly repeating, as one devoured by 
internal fire, “The zeal of Thy house hath eaten me up.” He died of fever, 
aged forty-four, on the eve of Corpus Christi, 1608, saying. “Let us go, let 
us go to heaven!” When his body was opened after death, his heart was 
found as it were burnt up, and these words imprinted around it; “Zelus 
domus Tue comedit me”’—“The zeal of Thy house hath eaten me up.” 





REFLECTION: It is for men, and not for angels, that our Blessed Lord resides 
upon the altar. Yet angels throng our churches to worship Him while men 
desert Him. Learn from St. Francis to avoid such ingratitude, and to spend, 
as he did, every possible moment before the Most Holy Sacrament. 


June 5 


St. Boniface, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. BONIFACE was born at Crediton, in Devonshire, England, in the year 
680. Some missionaries staying at his father’s house spoke to him of 
heavenly things, and inspired him with a wish to devote himself, as they 
did, to God. He entered the monastery of Exminster, and was there trained 
for his apostolic work. His first attempt to convert the pagans in Holland 
having failed, he went to Rome to obtain the Pope’s blessing on his mission, 
and returned with authority to preach to the German tribes. It was a slow 
and dangerous task; his own life was in constant peril, while his flock was 
often reduced to abject poverty by the wandering robber bands. Yet his 
courage never flagged. He began with Bavaria and Thuringia, next visited 
Friesland, then passed on to Hesse and Saxony, everywhere destroying the 
idol temples and raising churches on their site. He endeavored, as far as 
possible, to make every object of idolatry contribute in some way to the 
glory of God; on one occasion, having cut down an immense oak which 
was consecrated to Jupiter, he used the tree in building a church, which he 
dedicated to the Prince of the Apostles. He was now recalled to Rome, 
consecrated Bishop by the Pope, and returned to extend and organize the 
rising German Church. With diligent care he reformed abuses among the 
existing clergy, and established religious houses throughout the land. At 
length, feeling his infirmities increase, and fearful of losing his martyr’s 
crown, Boniface appointed a successor to his monastery, and set out to 
convert a fresh pagan tribe. While St. Boniface was waiting to administer 
Confirmation to some newly-baptized Christians, a troop of pagans arrived 
armed with swords and spears. His attendants would have opposed them, 
but the Saint said to his followers: “My children, cease your resistance; the 
long-expected day is come at last. Scripture forbids us to resist evil. Let us 
put our hope in God: He will save our souls.” Scarcely had he ceased 


speaking, when the barbarians fell upon him and slew him with all his 
attendants, to the number of fifty-two. 





REFLECTION: St. Boniface teaches us how the love of Christ changes all 
things. It was for Christ’s sake that he toiled for souls, preferring poverty to 
riches, labor to rest, suffering to pleasure, death to life, that by dying he 
might live with Christ. 


June 6 


St. Norbert, Bishop 


OF noble rank and rare talents, Norbert passed a most pious youth, and 
entered the ecclesiastical state. By a strange contradiction, his conduct now 
became a scandal to his sacred calling, and at the court of the emperor, 
Henry IV., he led, like many clerics of that age, a life of dissipation and 
luxury. One day, when he was thirty years of age, he was thrown half dead 
from his horse, and on recovering his senses, resolved upon a new life. 
After a severe and searching preparation, he was ordained priest, and began 
to expose the abuses of his Order. Silenced at first by a local council, he 
obtained the Pope’s sanction and preached penance to listening crowds in 
France and the Netherlands. In the wild vale of Prémontré he grave to some 
trained disciples the rule of St. Austin, and a white habit to denote the 
angelic purity proper to the priesthood. The canons regular, or 
Premonstratensians, as they were called, were to unite the active work of 
the country clergy with the obligations of the monastic life. Their fervor 
renewed the spirit of the priesthood, quickened the faith of the people, and 
drove out heresy. A vile heretic, named Tankelin, appeared at Antwerp, in 
the time of St. Norbert, and denied the reality of the priesthood, and 
especially blasphemed the Blessed Eucharist. The Saint was sent for to 
drive out the pest. By his burning words, he exposed the impostor and 
rekindled the faith in the Blessed Sacrament. Many of the apostates had 
proved their contempt for the Blessed Sacrament by burying it in filthy 
places. Norbert bade them search for the Sacred Hosts. They found them 
entire and uninjured, and the Saint bore them back in triumph to the 
tabernacle. Hence he is generally painted with the monstrance in his hand. 
In 1126, Norbert found himself appointed Bishop of Magdeburg; and there, 
at the risk of his life, he zealously carried on his work of reform, and died, 
worn out with toil, at the age of fifty-three. 





REFLECTION: Reparation for the injuries offered to the Blessed Sacrament 
was the aim of St. Norbert’s great work of reform—in himself, in the clergy, 
and in the faithful. How much does our present worship repair for our own 
past irreverences, and for the outrages offered by others to the Blessed 
Eucharist? 


June 7 


St. Robert of Newminster 


IN 1132, Robert was a monk at Whitby, England, when news arrived that 
thirteen religious had been violently expelled from the Abbey of St. Mary, 
in York, for having proposed to restore the strict Benedictine rule. He at 
once set out to join them, and found them on the banks of the Skeld, near 
Ripon, living in the midst of winter in a hut made of hurdles and roofed 
with turf. In the spring, they affiliated themselves to St. Bernard’s reform at 
Clairvaux, and for two years struggled on in extreme poverty. At length the 
fame of their sanctity brought another novice, Hugh, Dean of York, who 
endowed the community with all his wealth, and thus laid the foundation of 
Fountains Abbey. In 1137, Raynulph, Baron of Morpeth, was so edified by 
the example of the monks at Fountains that he built them a monastery in 
Northumberland, called Newminster, of which St. Robert became abbot. 
The holiness of his life, even more than his words, guided his brethren to 
perfection, and within the next ten years three new communities went forth 
from this one house to become centres of holiness in other parts. The 
abstinence of St. Robert in refectory alone sufficed to maintain the 
mortified spirit of the community. One Easter Day, his stomach, weakened 
by the fast of Lent, could take no food, and he at last consented to try to eat 
some bread sweetened with honey. Before it was brought, he felt this 
relaxation would be a dangerous example for his subjects, and sent the food 
untouched to the poor at the gate. The plate was received by a young man 
of shining countenance, who straightway disappeared. At the next meal the 
plate descended empty, and by itself, to the abbot’s place in the refectory, 
proving that what the Saint sacrificed for his brethren had been accepted by 
Christ. At the moment of Robert’s death, in 1159, St. Godric, the hermit of 
Finchale, saw his soul, like a globe of fire, borne up by the angels in a 


pathway of light; and as the gates of heaven opened before them, a voice 
repeated twice, “Enter now, my friends.” 


REFLECTION: Reason and authority prove that virtue ought to be practised. 
But facts alone prove that it is practised; and this is why examples have 
more power to move our souls, and why our individual actions are of such 
fearful importance for others as well as for ourselves. 


St. Claude, Archbishop 


THE province of Eastern Burgundy received great lustre from this glorious 
Saint. He was born at Salins, about the year 603, and was both the model 
and the oracle of the clergy of Besancon, when, upon the death of 
Archbishop Gervaise, about the year 683, he was chosen to be his 
successor. Fearing the obligations of that charge, he fled and hid himself, 
but was discovered and compelled to take it upon him. During seven years, 
he acquitted himself of the pastoral functions with the zeal and vigilance of 
an apostle; but finding then an opportunity of resigning his see, which, out 
of humility and love of solitude, he had always sought, he retired to the 
great monastery of St. Oyend, and there took the monastic habit, in 690. 
Violence was used to oblige him soon after to accept the abbatial dignity. 
Such was the sanctity of his life, and his zeal in conducting his monks in the 
paths of evangelical perfection, that he deserved to be compared to the 
Antonines and Pacomiuses, and his monastery to those of ancient Egypt. 
Manual labor, silence, prayer, reading of pious books, especially the Holy 
Bible, fasting, watching, humility, obedience, poverty, mortification, and 
the close union of their hearts with God, made up the whole occupation of 
these fervent servants of God, and were the rich patrimony which St. 
Claude left to his disciples. He died in 703. 





June 8 


St. Medard, Bishop 


ST. MEDARD, one of the most illustrious prelates of the Church of France 
in the sixth century, was born of a pious and noble family, at Salency, about 
the year 457. From his childhood, he evinced the most tender compassion 
for the poor. On one occasion, he gave his coat to a destitute blind man, and 
when asked why he had done so, he answered that the misery of a fellow- 
member in Christ so affected him that he could not help giving him part of 
his own clothes. Being promoted to the priesthood in the thirty-third year of 
his age, he became a bright ornament of that sacred order. He preached the 
word of God with an unction which touched the hearts of the most 
hardened; and the influence of his example, by which he enforced the 
precepts which he delivered from the pulpit seemed irresistible. In 530, 
Alomer, the thirteenth Bishop of that country, dying, St. Medard was 
unanimously chosen to fill the see, and was consecrated by St. Remigius, 
who had baptized King Clovis in 496, and was then exceeding old. Our 
Saint’s new dignity did not make him abate any thing of his austerities, and, 
though at that time seventy-two years old, he thought himself obliged to 
redouble his labors. Though his diocese was very wide, it seemed not to 
suffice for his zeal, which could not be confined; wherever he saw the 
opportunity of advancing the honor of God, and of abolishing the remains 
of idolatry, he overcame all obstacles, and by his zealous labors and 
miracles the rays of the Gospel dispelled the mists of idolatry throughout 
the whole extent of his diocese. What rendered this task more difficult and 
perilous was the savage and fierce disposition of the ancient inhabitants of 
Flanders, who were the most barbarous of all the nations of the Gauls and 
Franks. Our Saint, having completed this great work in Flanders, returned 
to Noyon, where he shortly after fell sick, and soon rested from his labors at 
an advanced age, in 545. The whole kingdom lamented his death as the loss 


of their common father and protector. His body was buried in his own 
cathedral, but the many miracles wrought at his tomb so moved King 
Clotaire that he translated the precious remains to Soissons. 





REFLECTION: The Church takes delight in styling her founder “The Amiable 
Jesus,” and He likewise says of Himself, “I am meek and humble of heart.” 


June 9 


Ss. Primus And Felicianus, Martyrs 


THESE two martyrs were brothers, and lived in Rome, toward the latter 
part of the third century, for many years, mutually encouraging each other 
in the practice of all good works. They seemed to possess nothing but for 
the poor, and often spent both nights and days with the confessors in their 
dungeons, or at the places of their torments and execution. Some they 
encouraged to perseverance, others, who had fallen, they raised again, and 
they made themselves the servants of all in Christ, that all might attain to 
salvation through Him. Though their zeal was most remarkable, they had 
escaped the dangers of many bloody persecutions, and were grown old in 
the heroic exercises of virtue, when it pleased God to crown their labors 
with a glorious martyrdom. The pagans raised so great an outcry against 
them that they were both apprehended and put in chains. They were 
inhumanly scourged, and then sent to a town twelve miles from Rome, to be 
farther chastised, as avowed enemies to the gods. There they were cruelly 
tortured, first both together, afterward separately. But the grace of God 
strengthened them, and they were at length both beheaded on the 9th of 
June. 





REFLECTION: A soul which truly loves God regards all the things of this 
world as nothing. The loss of goods, the disgrace of the world, torments, 
sickness, and other afflictions are bitter to the senses, but appear light to 
him that loves. If we cannot bear our trials with patience and silence, it is 
because we love God only in words. “One who is slothful and lukewarm 
complains of every thing, and calls the lightest precepts hard,” says Thomas 
a Kempis. 


St. Columba, Or Columkille, Abbot 


ST. COLUMBA, the apostle of the Picts, was born of a noble family, at 
Gartan, in the county of Tyrconnel, A.D 521. From early childhood he gave 
himself to God. In all his labors—and they were many—his chief thought 
was heaven and how he should secure the way thither. The result was that 
he lay on the bare floor, with a stone for his pillow, and fasted all the year 
round; yet the sweetness of his countenance told of the holy soul’s interior 
serenity. Though austere, he was not morose; and, often as he longed to die, 
he was untiring in good works throughout his life. After he had been made 
abbot, his zeal offended King Dermot; and in 565 the Saint departed for 
Scotland, where he founded a hundred religious houses and converted the 
Picts, who, in gratitude, gave him the island of Iona. There St. Columba 
founded his celebrated monastery, the school of apostolic missionaries and 
martyrs, and for centuries the last resting-place of Saints and kings. Four 
years before his death, our Saint had a vision of angels, who told him that 
the day of his death had been deferred four years, in answer to the prayers 
of his children; whereat the Saint wept bitterly, and cried out, “Woe is me 
that my sojourning is prolonged!” for he desired above all things to reach 
his true home. How different is the conduct of most men, who dread death 
above every thing, instead of wishing “to be dissolved, and to be with 
Christ”! On the day of his peaceful death, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, surrounded in choir by his spiritual children, the 9th June, A.D. 597, he 
said to his disciple Diermit, “This day is called the Sabbath, that is, the day 
of rest, and such will it truly be to me; for it will put an end to my labors.” 
Then, kneeling before the altar, he received the Viaticum, and sweetly slept 
in the Lord. His relics were carried to Down and laid in the same shrine 
with the bodies of St. Patrick and St. Brigid. 





REFLECTION: The thought of the world to come will always make us happy, 
and yet strict with ourselves in all our duties The more perfect we become, 
the sooner shall we behold that for which St. Columba sighed. 


June 10 


St. Margaret of Scotland 


ST. MARGARET’S name signifies “pearl;” “a fitting name,” says 
Theodoric, her confessor and her first biographer, “for one such as she.” 
Her soul was like a precious pearl. A life spent amidst the luxury of a royal 
court never dimmed its lustre, or stole it away from Him who had bought it 
with His blood. She was the granddaughter of an English king; and in 1070 
she became the bride of Malcolm, and reigned Queen of Scotland till her 
death in 1093. How did she become a Saint in a position where sanctity is 
so difficult? First, she burned with zeal for the house of God. She built 
churches and monasteries; she busied herself in making vestments; she 
could not rest till she saw the laws of God and His Church observed 
throughout her realm. Next, amidst a thousand cares, she found time to 
converse with God—ordering her piety with such sweetness and discretion 
that she won her husband to sanctity like her own. He used to rise with her 
at night for prayer; he loved to kiss the holy books she used, and sometimes 
he would steal them away, and bring them back to his wife covered with 
jewels. Lastly, with virtues so great, she wept constantly over her sins, and 
begged her confessor to correct her faults. St. Margaret did not neglect her 
duties in the world because she was not of it. Never was a better mother. 
She spared no pains in the education of her eight children, and their sanctity 
was the fruit of her prudence and her zeal. Never was a better queen. She 
was the most trusted counsellor of her husband, and she labored for the 
material improvement of the country. But, in the midst of the world’s 
pleasures, she sighed for the better country, and accepted death as a release. 
On her deathbed she received the news that her husband and her eldest son 
were slain in battle. She thanked God, who had sent this last affliction as a 
penance for her sins. After receiving Holy Viaticum, she was repeating the 
prayer from the Missal, “O Lord Jesus Christ, who by Thy death didst give 


life to the world, deliver me.” At the words “deliver me,” says her 
biographer, she took her departure to Christ, the Author of true liberty. 





REFLECTION: All perfection consists in keeping a guard upon the heart. 
Wherever we are, we can make a solitude in our hearts, detach ourselves 
from the world, and converse familiarly with God. Let us take St. Margaret 
for our example and encouragement. 


June 11 


St. Barnabas, Apostle 


WE read that in the first days of the Church, “the multitude of believers had 
but one heart and one soul; neither did any one say that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own.” Of this fervent company, one only is 
singled out by name, Joseph, a rich Levite, from Cyprus. “He having land 
sold it, and brought the price and laid it at the feet of the Apostles.” They 
now gave him a new name, Barnabas, the son of consolation. “He was a 
good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith,’ and was soon chosen for an 
important mission to the rapidly-growing Church of Antioch. Here he 
perceived the great work which was to be done among the Greeks, so 
hastened to fetch St. Paul from his retirement at Tarsus. It was at Antioch 
that the two Saints were called to the apostolate of the Gentiles, and hence 
they set out together to Cyprus and the cities of Asia Minor. Their 
preaching struck men with amazement, and some cried out “The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men” calling Paul Mercury, and 
Barnabas Jupiter. The Saints travelled together to the Council of Jerusalem 
but shortly after this they parted. When Agabus prophesied a great famine, 
Barnabas, no longer rich, was chosen by the faithful at Antioch as most fit 
to bear, with St. Paul, their generous offerings to the Church of Jerusalem. 
The gentle Barnabas, keeping with him John, surnamed Mark, whom St. 
Paul distrusted, betook himself to Cyprus, where the sacred history leaves 
him; and here, at a later period, he won his martyr’s crown. 





REFLECTION: St. Barnabas’s life is full of suggestions to us who live in days 
when once more the abundant alms of the faithful are sorely needed by the 
whole Church, from the Sovereign Pontiff to the poor children in our 


streets. 


June 12 


St. John of St. Facundus 


ST. JOHN was born at St. Fagondez, in Spain. At an early age he held 
several benefices in the diocese of Burgos, till the reproaches of his 
conscience forced him to resign them all except one chapel, where he said 
Mass daily, preached, and catechised. After this he studied theology at 
Salamanca, and then labored for some time as a most devoted missionary 
priest. Ultimately he became a hermit of the Augustinian Order, in the same 
city. There his life was marked by a singular devotion to the Holy Mass. 
Each night after Matins he remained in prayer till the hour of celebration, 
when he offered the Adorable Sacrifice with the most tender piety, often 
enjoying the sight of Jesus in glory, and holding sweet colloquies with Him. 
The power of his personal holiness was seen in his preaching, which 
produced a complete reformation in Salamanca. He had a special gift of 
reconciling differences, and was enabled to put an end to the quarrels and 
feuds among noblemen, at that period very common and fatal. The boldness 
shown by St. John in reproving vice endangered his life. A powerful noble, 
having been corrected by the Saint for oppressing his vassals, sent two 
assassins to slay him. The holiness of the Saint’s aspect, however, caused 
by that peace which continually reigned in his soul, struck such awe into 
their minds that they could not execute their purpose, but humbly besought 
his forgiveness. And the nobleman himself, falling sick, was brought to 
repentance, and recovered his health by the prayers of the Saint whom he 
had endeavored to murder. He was also most zealous in denouncing those 
hideous vices which are a fruitful source of strife, and it was in defence of 
holy purity that he met his death. A lady of noble birth but evil life, whose 
companion in sin St. John had converted, contrived to administer a fatal 
poison to the Saint. After several months of terrible suffering, borne with 
unvarying patience, St. John went to his reward on June 11th, 1479. 





REFLECTION: All men desire peace, but those alone enjoy it who, like St. 
John, are completely dead to themselves, and love to bear all things for 
Christ. 


June 13 


St. Antony of Padua 


IN 1221 St. Francis held a general chapter at Assisi; when the others 
dispersed, there lingered behind, unknown and neglected, a poor Portuguese 
friar, resolved to ask for and to refuse nothing. Nine months later, Fra 
Antonio rose under obedience to preach to the religious assembled at Forli, 
when, as the discourse proceeded, “the Hammer of Heretics,” “the Ark of 
the Testament,” “the eldest son of St. Francis,” stood revealed in all his 
sanctity, learning, and eloquence before his rapt and astonished brethren. 
Devoted from earliest youth to prayer and study among the canons regular, 
Ferdinand de Bulloens, as his name was in the world, had been stirred, by 
the spirit and example of the first five Franciscan martyrs, to put on their 
habit and preach the faith to the Moors in Africa. Denied a martyr’s palm, 
and enfeebled by sickness, at the age of twenty-seven he was taking silent 
but merciless revenge upon himself in the humblest offices of his 
community. From this obscurity he was now called forth, and for nine years 
France, Italy, and Sicily heard his voice, saw his miracles, and men’s hearts 
turned to God. One night, when St. Antony was staying with a friend in the 
city of Padua, his host saw brilliant rays streaming under the door of the 
Saint’s room, and on looking through the keyhole, he beheld a little Child of 
marvellous beauty standing upon a book which lay open upon the table, and 
clinging with both arms round Antony’s neck. With an ineffable sweetness 
he watched the tender caresses of the Saint and his wondrous Visitor. At last 
the Child vanished, and Fra Antonio, opening the door, charged his friend, 
by the love of Him whom he had seen, to “tell the vision to no man” as long 
as he was alive. Suddenly, in 1231, our Saint’s brief apostolate was closed, 
and the voices of children were heard crying along the streets of Padua, 
“Our father, St. Antony, is dead.” The following year, the church-bells of 


Lisbon rang without ringers, while at Rome one of its sons was inscribed 
among the Saints of God. 





REFLECTION: Let us love to pray and labor unseen, and cherish in the secret 
of our hearts the graces of God and the growth of our immortal souls. Like 
St. Antony, let us attend to this, and leave the rest to God. 


June 14 


St. Basil The Great 


ST. BASIL was born in Asia Minor. Two of his brothers became bishops, 
and, together with his mother and sister, are honored as Saints. He studied 
with great success at Athens, where he formed with St. Gregory Nazianzen 
the most tender friendship. He then taught oratory; but dreading the honors 
of the world, he gave up all, and became the father of the monastic life in 
the East. The Arian heretics, supported by the court, were then persecuting 
the Church; and Basil was summoned from his retirement by his bishop to 
give aid against them. His energy and zeal soon mitigated the disorders of 
the Church, and his solid and eloquent words silenced the heretics. On the 
death of Eusebius, he was chosen Bishop of Cesarea. His commanding 
character, his firmness and energy, his learning and eloquence, and not less 
his humility and the exceeding austerity of his life, made him a model for 
bishops. When St. Basil was required to admit the Arians to Communion, 
the prefect, finding that soft words had no effect, said to him, “Are you 
mad, that you resist the will before which the whole world bows? Do you 
not dread the wrath of the emperor, nor exile, nor death?” “No,” said Basil 
calmly; “he who has nothing to lose need not dread loss of goods; you 
cannot exile me, for the whole earth is my home; as for death, it would be 
the greatest kindness you could bestow upon me; torments cannot harm me: 
one blow would end my frail life and my sufferings together.” “Never,” said 
the prefect, “has any one dared to address me thus.” “Perhaps,” suggested 
Basil, “you never before measured your strength with a Christian bishop.” 
The emperor desisted from his commands. St. Basil’s whole life was one of 
suffering. He lived amidst jealousies and misunderstandings and seeming 
disappointments. But he sowed the seed which bore goodly fruit in the next 
generation, and was God’s instrument in beating back the Arian and other 


heretics in the East, and restoring the spirit of discipline and fervor in the 
Church. He died in 379, and is venerated as a Doctor of the Church. 





REFLECTION: “Fear God,” says the Imitation of Christ, “and thou shalt have 
no need of being afraid of any man.” 


June 15 


Ss. Vitus, Crescentia, And Modestus, Martyrs 


VITUS was a child nobly born, who had the happiness to be instructed in 
the faith, and inspired with the most perfect sentiments of his religion, by 
his Christian nurse, named Crescentia, and her faithful husband, Modestus. 
His father, Hylas, was extremely incensed when he discovered the child’s 
invincible aversion to idolatry; and finding him not to be overcome by 
stripes and such like chastisements, he delivered him up to Valerian, the 
governor, who in vain tried all his arts to work him into compliance with his 
father’s will and the emperor’s edicts. He escaped out of their hands, and, 
together with Crescentia and Modestus, fled into Italy. They there met with 
the crown of martyrdom in Lucania, in the persecution of Diocletian. The 
heroic spirit of martyrdom which we admire in St. Vitus was owing to the 
early impressions of piety which he received from the lessons and example 
of a virtuous nurse. Of such infinite importance is the choice of virtuous 
preceptors, nurses, and servants about children. 
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REFLECTION: What happiness for an infant to be formed naturally to all 
virtue, and for the spirit of simplicity, meekness, goodness, and piety to be 
moulded in its tender frame! Such a foundation being well laid, further 
graces are abundantly communicated, and a soul improves daily these 
seeds, and rises to the height of Christian virtue often without experiencing 
severe conflicts of the passions. 


June 16 


St. John Francis Regis 


ST. JOHN FRANCIS REGIS was born in Languedoc, A.D. 1597. From his 
tenderest years he showed evidences of uncommon sanctity by his 
innocence of life, modesty, and love of prayer. At the age of eighteen he 
entered the Society of Jesus. As soon as his studies were over, he gave 
himself entirely to the salvation of souls. The winter he spent in country 
missions, principally in mountainous districts; and in spite of the rigor of 
the weather and the ignorance and roughness of the inhabitants, he labored 
with such success that he gained innumerable souls to God both from 
heresy and from a bad life. The summer he gave to the towns. There his 
time was taken up in visiting hospitals and prisons, in preaching and 
instructing, and in assisting all who in any way stood in need of his 
services. In his works of mercy, God often helped him by miracles. In 
November, 1637, the Saint set out for his second mission at Marthes. His 
road lay across valleys filled with snow and over mountains frozen and 
precipitous. In climbing one of the highest, a bush to which he was clinging 
gave way, and he broke his leg in the fall. By the help of his companion he 
accomplished the remaining six miles, and then, instead of seeing a 
surgeon, insisted on being taken straight to the confessional. There, after 
several hours, the curate of the parish found him still seated, and when his 
leg was examined the fracture was found to be miraculously healed. He was 
so inflamed with the love of God that he seemed to breathe, think, speak of 
that alone, and he offered up the Holy Sacrifice with such attention and 
fervor that those who assisted at it could not but feel something of the fire 
with which he burned. After twelve years of unceasing labor, he rendered 
his pure and innocent soul to his Creator, at the age of forty-four. 





REFLECTION: When St. John Francis was struck in the face by a sinner whom 
he was reproving, he replied, “If you only knew me, you would give me 
much more than that.” His meekness converted the man, and it is in this 
spirit that he teaches us to win souls to God. How much might we do if we 
could forget our own wants in remembering those of others, and put our 
trust in God! 


June 17 


St. Avitus, Abbot 


ST. AVITUS was a native of Orleans, and, retiring into Auvergne, took the 
monastic habit, together with St. Calais, in the Abbey of Menat, at that time 
very small, though afterward enriched by Queen Brunehault, and by St. 
Boner, Bishop of Clermont. The two Saints soon after returned to Miscy, a 
famous abbey situated a league and a half below Orleans. It was founded 
toward the end of the reign of Clovis I. by St. Euspicius, a holy priest, 
honored on the 14th of June, and his nephew St. Maximin or Mesmin, 
whose name this monastery, which is now of the Cistercian Order, bears. 
Many call St. Maximin the first abbot, others St. Euspicius the first, St. 
Maximin the second, and St. Avitus the third. But our Saint and St. Calais 
made not a long stay at Miscy, though St. Maximin gave them a gracious 
reception. In quest of a closer retirement, St. Avitus, who had succeeded St. 
Maximin, soon after resigned the abbacy, and with St. Calais lived a recluse 
in the territory now called Dunois, on the frontiers of La Perche. Others 
joining them, St. Calais retired into a forest in Maine, and King Clothaire 
built a church and monastery for St. Avitus and his companions. This is at 
present a Benedictine nunnery, called St. Avy of Chateaudun, and is situated 
on the Loire, at the foot of the hill on which the town of Chateaudun is 
built, in the diocese of Chartres. Three famous monks, Leobin, afterward 
Bishop of Chartres, Euphronius, and Rusticus, attended our Saint to his 
happy death, which happened about the year 530. His body was carried to 
Orleans, and buried with great pomp in that city. 





June 18 


Ss. Marcus And Marcellianus, Martyrs 


MARCUS and Marcellianus were twin brothers of an illustrious family in 
Rome, who had been converted to the faith in their youth and were 
honorably married. Diocletian ascending the imperial throne in 284, the 
heathens raised persecutions. These martyrs were thrown into prison, and 
condemned to be beheaded. Their friends obtained a respite of the 
execution for thirty days, that they might prevail on them to worship the 
false gods. Tranquillinus and Martia, their afflicted heathen parents, in 
company with their sons’ own wives and their little babes, endeavored to 
move them by the most tender entreaties and tears. St. Sebastian, an officer 
of the emperor’s household, coming to Rome soon after their commitment, 
daily visited and encouraged them. The issue of the conferences was the 
happy conversion of the father, mother, and wives, also of Nicostratus, the 
public register, and soon after of Chromatius, the judge, who set the Saints 
at liberty, and, abdicating the magistracy, retired into the country. Marcus 
and Marcellianus were hid by a Christian officer of the household, in his 
apartments in the palace; but they were betrayed by an apostate, and 
retaken. Fabian, who had succeeded Chromatius, condemned them to be 
bound to two pillars, with their feet nailed to the same. In this posture they 
remained a day and a night, and on the following day were stabbed with 
lances. 





REFLECTION: We know not what we are till we have been tried. It costs 
nothing to say we love God above all things, and to show the courage of 
martyrs at a distance from the danger; but that love is sincere which has 
stood the proof. “Persecution shows who is a hireling, and who a true 
pastor,” says St. Bernard. 


June 19 


St. Juliana Falconieri 


JULIANA FALCONIERI was born, in answer to prayer, A.D. 1270. Her 
father built the splendid church of the Annunziata in Florence, while her 
uncle, Blessed Alexius, became one of the founders of the Servite Order. 
Under his care. Juliana grew up, as he said, more like an angel than a 
human being. Such was her modesty that she never used a mirror or gazed 
upon the face of a man during her whole life. The mere mention of sin 
made her shudder and tremble, and once hearing a scandal related she fell 
into a dead swoon. Her devotion to the sorrows of our Lady drew her to the 
Servants of Mary; and, at the age of fourteen, she refused an offer of 
marriage, and received the habit from St. Philip Benizi himself. Her sanctity 
attracted many novices, for whose direction she was bidden to draw up a 
rule, and thus with reluctance she became foundress of the “Mantellate.” 
She was with her children as their servant rather than their mistress, while 
outside her convent she led a life of apostolic charity, converting sinners, 
reconciling enemies, and healing the sick by sucking with her own lips their 
ulcerous sores. She was sometimes rapt for whole days in ecstasy, and her 
prayers saved the Servite Order when it was in danger of being suppressed. 
She was visited in her last hour by angels in the form of white doves, and 
Jesus Himself, as a beautiful child, crowned her with a garland of flowers. 
She wasted away through a disease of the stomach, which prevented her 
taking food. She bore her silent agony with constant cheerfulness, grieving 
only for the privation of Holy Communion. At last, when, in her seventieth 
year, she had sunk to the point of death, she begged to be allowed once 
more to see and adore the Blessed Sacrament. It was brought to her cell, 
and reverently laid on a corporal, which was placed over her heart. At this 
moment she expired, and the Host disappeared. After her death the form of 


the Host was found stamped upon her heart in the exact spot over which the 
Blessed Sacrament had been placed. Juliana died A.D. 1340. 





REFLECTION: “Meditate often,” says St. Paul of the Cross, “on the sorrows of 
the Holy Mother, sorrows inseparable from those of her beloved Son. If you 
seek the Cross, there you will find the Mother; and where the Mother is, 


there also is the Son.” 


June 20 


St. Silverius, Pope And Martyr 


SILVERIUS was son of Pope Hermisdas, who had been married before he 
entered the ministry. Upon the death of St. Agapetas, after a vacancy of 
forty-seven days, Silverius, then subdeacon, was chosen Pope, and ordained 
on the 8th of June, 536. 

Theodora, the empress of Justinian, resolved to promote the sect of the 
Acephali. She endeavored to win Silverius over to her interest, and wrote to 
him, ordering that he should acknowledge Anthimus lawful bishop, or 
repair in person to Constantinople and re-examine his cause on the spot. 
Without the least hesitation or delay, Silverius returned her a short answer, 
by which he peremptorily gave her to understand that he neither could nor 
would obey her unjust demands and betray the cause of the Catholic faith. 
The empress, finding that she could expect nothing from him, resolved to 
have him deposed. Vigilius, archdeacon of the Roman Church, a man of 
address, was then at Constantinople. To him the empress made her 
application, and finding him taken by the bait of ambition, promised to 
make him Pope, and to bestow on him seven hundred pieces of gold, 
provided he would engage himself to condemn the Council of Chalcedon 
and receive to communion the three deposed Eutychian patriarchs, 
Anthimus of Constantinople, Severus of Antioch, and Theodosius of 
Alexandria. The unhappy Vigilius having assented to these conditions, the 
empress sent him to Rome, charged with a letter to the general Belisarius, 
commanding him to drive out Silverius and to contrive the election of 
Vigilius to the pontificate. Vigilius urged the general to execute the project. 
The more easily to carry out this project, the Pope was accused of 
corresponding with the enemy, and a letter was produced, which was 
pretended to have been written by him to the king of the Goths, inviting him 
into the city, and promising to open the gates to him. Silverius was banished 


to Patara, in Lycia. The bishop of that city received the illustrious exile with 
all possible marks of honor and respect; and thinking himself bound to 
undertake his defence, repaired to Constantinople, and spoke boldly to the 
emperor, terrifying him with the threats of the divine judgments for the 
expulsion of a bishop of so great a see, telling him, “There are many kings 
in the world, but there is only one Pope over the Church of the whole 
world.” It must be observed that these were the words of an Oriental bishop, 
and a clear confession of the supremacy of the Roman See. Justinian 
appeared startled at the atrocity of the proceedings, and gave orders that 
Silverius should be sent back to Rome, but the enemies of the Pope 
contrived to prevent it, and he was intercepted on his road toward Rome 
and carried to a desert island, where he died on the 20th of June, 538. 





June 21 


St. Aloysius Gonzaga 


ST. ALOYSIUS, the eldest son of Ferdinand Gonzaga, Marquis of 
Castiglione, was born on the 9th of March, 1568. The first words he 
pronounced were the holy names of Jesus and Mary. When he was nine 
years of age he made a vow of perpetual virginity, and by a special grace 
was ever exempted from temptations against purity. He received his first 
communion at the hands of St. Charles Borromeo. At an early age he 
resolved to leave the world, and in a vision was directed by our Blessed 
Lady to join the Society of Jesus. The Saint’s mother rejoiced on learning 
his determination to become a religious, but his father for three years 
refused his consent. At length St. Aloysius obtained permission to enter the 
novitiate on the 25th of November, 1585. He took his vows after two years, 
and went through the ordinary course of philosophy and theology. He was 
wont to say he doubted whether without penance grace would continue to 
make head against nature, which, when not afflicted and chastised, tends 
gradually to relapse into its old state, losing the habit of suffering acquired 
by the labor of years. “I am a crooked piece of iron,” he said, “and am come 
into religion to be made straight by the hammer of mortification and 
penance.” During his last year of theology a malignant fever broke out in 
Rome; the Saint offered himself for the service of the sick, and he was 
accepted for the dangerous duty. Several of the brothers caught the fever, 
and Aloysius was of the number. He was brought to the point of death, but 
recovered, only to fall, however, into slow fever, which carried him off after 
three months. He died, repeating the Holy Name, a little after midnight 
between the 20th and 21st of June on the octave-day of Corpus Christi, 
being rather more than twenty-three years of age. 





REFLECTION: Cardinal Bellarmine, the Saint’s confessor, testified that he had 
never mortally offended God. Yet he chastised his body rigorously, rose at 
night to pray, and shed many tears for his sins. Pray that, not having 
followed his innocence, you may yet imitate his penance. 


June 22 


St. Paulinus of Nola 


PAULINUS was of a family which boasted of a long line of senators, 
prefects, and consuls. He was educated with great care, and his genius and 
eloquence, in prose and verse, were the admiration of St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine. He had more than doubled his wealth by marriage, and was one 
of the foremost men of his time. Though he was the chosen friend of Saints, 
and had a great devotion to St. Felix of Nola, he was still only a 
catechumen, trying to serve two masters. But God drew him to Himself 
along the way of sorrows and trials. He received baptism, withdrew into 
Spain to be alone, and then, in consort with his holy wife, sold all their vast 
estates in various parts of the empire, distributing their proceeds so 
prudently that St. Jerome says East and West were filled with his alms. He 
was then ordained priest, and retired to Nola in Campania. There he rebuilt 
the Church of St. Felix with great magnificence, and served it night and 
day, living a life of extreme abstinence and toil. In 409 he was chosen 
bishop, and for more than thirty years so ruled as to be conspicuous in an 
age blessed with many great and wise bishops. St. Gregory the Great tells 
us that when the Vandals of Africa had made a descent on Campania, 
Paulinus spent all he had in relieving the distress of his people and 
redeeming them from slavery. At last there came a poor widow; her only 
son had been carried off by the son-in-law of the Vandal king. “Such as I 
have I give thee,” said the Saint to her; “we will go to Africa, and I will 
give myself for your son.” Having overbome her resistance, they went, and 
Paulinus was accepted in place of the widow’s son. and employed as 
gardener. After a time the king found out, by divine interposition, that his 
son-in-law’s slave was the great Bishop of Nola. He at once set him free, 
granting him also the freedom of all the townsmen of Nola who were in 
slavery. One who knew him well says he was meek as Moses, priestlike as 


Aaron, innocent as Samuel, tender as David, wise as Solomon, apostolic as 
Peter, loving as John cautious as Thomas, keen-sighted as Stephen, fervent 
as Apollos. He died A.D. 431. 








REFLECTION: “Go to Campania,” writes St. Augustine; “there study Paulinus, 
that choice servant of God. With what generosity, with what still greater 
humility, he has flung from him the burden of this world’s grandeurs to take 
on him the yoke of Christ, and in His service how serene and unobtrusive 
his life!” 


June 23 


St. Etheldreda, Abbess 


BORN and brought up in the fear of God—her mother and three sisters are 
numbered among the Saints—Etheldreda had but one aim in life, to devote 
herself to His service in the religious state. Her parents, however, had other 
views for her, and, in spite of her tears and prayers, she was compelled to 
become the wife of Tonbercht, a tributary of the Mercian king. She lived 
with him as a virgin for three years, and at his death retired to the isle of 
Ely, that she might apply herself wholly to heavenly things. This happiness 
was but short-lived; for Egfrid, the powerful king of Northumbria, pressed 
his suit upon her with such eagerness that she was forced into a second 
marriage. Her life at his court was that of an ascetic rather than a queen: she 
lived with him not as a wife, but as a sister, and, observing a scrupulous 
regularity of discipline, devoted her time to works of mercy and love. After 
twelve years, she retired with her husband’s consent to Coldingham Abbey, 
which was then under the rule of St. Ebba, and received the veil from the 
hands of St. Wilfrid. As soon as Etheldreda had left the court of her 
husband, he repented of having consented to her departure, and followed 
her, meaning to bring her back by force. She took refuge on a headland on 
the coast near Coldingham; and here a miracle took place, for the waters 
forced themselves a passage round the hill, barring the further advance of 
Egfrid. The Saint remained in this island refuge for seven days, till the king, 
recognizing the divine will, agreed to leave her in peace. God, who by a 
miracle confirmed the Saint’s vocation, will not fail us if, with a single 
heart, we elect for Him. In 672 she returned to Ely, and founded there a 
double monastery. The nunnery she governed herself, and was by her 
example a living rule of perfection to her sisters. Some time after her death, 
in 679, her body was found incorrupt, and St. Bede records many miracles 
worked by her relics. 





REFLECTION: The soul cannot truly serve God while it is involved in the 
distractions and pleasures of the world. Etheldreda knew this, and chose 
rather to be a servant of Christ her Lord than the mistress of an earthly 
court. Resolve, in whatever state you are, to live absolutely detached from 
the world, and to separate yourself as much as possible from it. 


June 24 


St. John The Baptist 


THE birth of St. John was foretold by an angel of the Lord to his father, 
Zachary, who was offering incense in the temple. It was the office of St. 
John to prepare the way for Christ, and before he was born into the world 
he began to live for the Incarnate God. Even in the womb he knew the 
presence of Jesus and of Mary, and he leaped with joy at the glad coming of 
the Son of Man. In his youth he remained hidden, because He for whom he 
waited was hidden also. But before Christ’s public life began, a divine 
impulse led St. John into the desert; there, with locusts for his food and 
haircloth on his skin, in silence and in prayer, he chastened his own soul. 
Then, as crowds broke in upon his solitude, he warned them to flee from the 
wrath to come, and gave them the baptism of penance, while they confessed 
their sins. At last there stood in the crowd one whom St. John did not know, 
till a voice within told him that it was his Lord. With the baptism of St. 
John, Christ began His penance for the sins of His people, and St. John saw 
the Holy Ghost descend in bodily form upon Him. Then the Saint’s work 
was done. He had but to point his own disciples to the Lamb, he had but to 
decrease as Christ increased. He saw all men leave him and go after Christ. 
“T told you,” he said, “that I am not the Christ. The friend of the 
Bridegroom rejoiceth because of the Bridegroom’s voice. This my joy 
therefore is fulfilled.” St. John had been cast into the fortress of Macherus 
by a worthless tyrant whose crimes he had rebuked, and he was to remain 
there till he was beheaded, at the will of a girl who danced before this 
wretched king. In this time of despair, if St. John could have known despair, 
some of his old disciples visited him. St. John did not speak to them of 
himself, but he sent them to Christ, that they might see the proofs of His 
mission. Then the Eternal Truth pronounced the panegyric of the Saint who 


had lived and breathed for Him alone. “Verily I say unto you, Among them 
that are born of women there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist.” 





REFLECTION: St. John was great before God because he forgot himself and 
lived for Jesus Christ, who is the source of all greatness. Remember that 
you are nothing; your own will and your own desires can only lead to 
misery and sin. Therefore sacrifice every day some one of your natural 
inclinations to the Sacred Heart of our Lord, and learn little by little to lose 
yourself in Him. 


June 25 
St. Prosper of Aquitaine 


St. William of Monte-Vergine 


ST. PROSPER was born at Aquitaine, in the year 403. His works show that 
in his youth he had happily applied himself to all the branches both of polite 
and sacred learning. On account of the purity and sanctity of his manners, 
he is called by those of his age a holy and venerable man. Our Saint does 
not appear to have been any more than a layman; but being of great virtue, 
and of extraordinary talents and learning, he wrote several works in which 
he ably refuted the errors of heresy. St. Leo the Great, being chosen Pope in 
440, invited St. Prosper to Rome, made him his secretary, and employed 
him in the most important affairs of the Church. Our Saint crushed the 
Pelagian heresy, which began again to raise its head in that capital, and its 
final overthrow is said to be due to his zeal, learning, and unwearied 
endeavors. The date of his death is uncertain, but he was still living in 463. 








St. William, having lost his father and mother in his infancy, was brought 
up by his friends in great sentiments of piety; and at fifteen years of age, out 
of an earnest desire to lead a penitential life, he left Piedmont, his native 
country, made an austere pilgrimage to St. James’s in Galicia, and afterward 
retired into the kingdom of Naples, where he chose for his abode a desert 
mountain, and lived in perpetual contemplation and the exercises of most 
rigorous penitential austerities. Finding himself discovered and _ his 
contemplation interrupted, he changed his habitation and settled in a place 
called Monte-Vergine, situated between Nola and Benevento, in the same 
kingdom; but his reputation followed him, and he was obliged by two 
neighboring priests to permit certain fervent persons to live with him and to 
imitate his ascetic practices. Thus, in 1119, was laid the foundation of the 
religious congregation called de Monte-Vergine. The Saint died on the 25th 
of June, 1142. 


June 26 


Ss. John And Paul, Martyrs 


THESE two Saints were both officers in the army under Julian the 
Apostate, and received the crown of martyrdom, probably in 362. They 
glorified God by a double victory: they despised the honors of the world, 
and triumphed over its threats and torments. They saw many wicked men 
prosper in their impiety, but were not dazzled by their example. They 
considered that worldly prosperity which attends impunity in sin is the most 
dreadful of all judgments; and how false and short-lived was this glittering 
prosperity of Julian, who in a moment fell into the pit which he himself had 
dug! But the martyrs, by the momentary labor of their conflict, purchased 
an immense weight of never-fading glory; their torments were, by their 
heroic patience and invincible virtue and fidelity, a spectacle worthy of 
God, who looked down upon them from the throne of His glory, and held 
His arm stretched out to strengthen them, and to put on their heads 
immortal crowns in the happy moment of their victory. 
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REFLECTION: The Saints always accounted that they had done nothing for 
Christ so long as they had not resisted to blood, and by pouring forth the 
last drop completed their sacrifice. Every action of our lives ought to spring 
from this fervent motive, and we should consecrate ourselves to the divine 
service with our whole strength; we must always bear in mind that we owe 
to God all that we are, and, after all we can do, are unprofitable servants, 
and do only what we are bound to do. 


June 27 


St. Ladislas, King 


LADISLAS the First, son of Bela, King of Hungary, was born in 1041. By 
the pertinacious importunity of the people he was compelled, much against 
his own inclination, to ascend the throne, in 1080. He restored the good 
laws and discipline which St. Stephen had established, and which seem to 
have been obliterated by the confusion of the times. Chastity, meekness, 
gravity, charity, and piety were from his infancy the distinguishing parts of 
his character; avarice and ambition were his sovereign aversion, so 
perfectly had the maxims of the Gospel extinguished in him all propensity 
to those base passions. His life in the palace was most austere; he was 
frugal and abstemious, but most liberal to the Church and the poor. Vanity, 
pleasure, or idle amusements had no share in his actions or time, because all 
his moments were consecrated to the exercises of religion and the duties of 
his station, in which he had only the divine will in view, and sought only 
God’s greater honor. He watched over a strict and impartial administration 
of justice, was generous and merciful to his enemies, and vigorous in the 
defence of his country and the Church. He drove the Huns out of his 
territories, and vanquished the Poles, Russians, and Tartars. He was 
preparing to command, as general-in-chief, the great expedition of the 
Christians against the Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Land, when 
God called him to Himself, on the 30th of July, 1095. 





REFLECTION: The Saints filled all their moments with good works and great 
actions; and, whilst they labored for an immortal crown, the greatest share 
of worldly happiness of which this life is capable fell in their way without 
being even looked for by them. In their afflictions themselves, virtue 
afforded them the most solid comfort, pointed out the remedy, and 
converted their tribulations into the greatest advantages. 


June 28 


St. Ireneus, Bishop, Martyr 


THIS Saint was born about the year 120. He was a Grecian, probably a 
native of Lesser Asia. His parents, who were Christians, placed him under 
the care of the great St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. It was in so holy a 
school that he learned that sacred science which rendered him afterward a 
great ornament of the Church and the terror of her enemies. St. Polycarp 
cultivated his rising genius, and formed his mind to piety by precepts and 
example; and the zealous scholar was careful to reap all the advantages 
which were offered him by the happiness of such a master. Such was his 
veneration for his tutor’s sanctity that he observed every action and 
whatever he saw in that holy man, the better to copy his example and learn 
his spirit. He listened to his instructions with an insatiable ardor, and so 
deeply did he engrave them on his heart that the impressions remained most 
lively even to his old age. In order to confute the heresies of his age, this 
father made himself acquainted with the most absurd conceits of their 
philosophers, by which means he was qualified to trace up every error to its 
sources and set it in its full light. St. Polycarp sent St. Ireneus into Gaul, in 
company with some priest; he was himself ordained priest of the Church of 
Lyons by St. Pothinus. St. Pothinus having glorified God by his happy 
death, in the year 177, our Saint was chosen the second Bishop of Lyons. 
By his preaching, he in a short time converted almost that whole country to 
the faith. He wrote several works against heresy, and at last, with many 
others, suffered martyrdom about the year 202, under the Emperor Severus, 
at Lyons. 





REFLECTION: Fathers and mothers, and heads of families, spiritual and 
temporal, should bear in mind that inferiors “will not be corrected by 
words” alone, but that example is likewise needful. 


June 29 


St. Peter, Apostle 


PETER was of Bethsaida in Galilee, and as he was fishing on the lake was 
called by our Lord to be one of His Apostles. He was poor and unlearned, 
but candid, eager, and loving. In his heart, first of all, grew up the 
conviction, and from his lips came the confession, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God;” and so our Lord chose him, and fitted him to be the 
Rock of His Church, His Vicar on earth, the head and prince of His 
Apostles, the centre and very principle of the Church’s oneness, the source 
of all spiritual powers, and the unerring teacher of His truth. All Scripture is 
alive with him; but after Pentecost he stands out in the full grandeur of his 
office. He fills the vacant apostolic throne; admits the Jews by thousands 
into the fold; opens it to the Gentiles in the person of Cornelius; founds, and 
for a time rules, the Church at Antioch, and sends Mark to found that of 
Alexandria. Ten years after the Ascension, he went to Rome, the centre of 
the majestic Roman Empire, where were gathered the glories and the wealth 
of the earth and all the powers of evil. There he established his Chair, and 
for twenty-five years labored with St. Paul in building up the great Roman 
Church. He was crucified by order of Nero, and buried on the Vatican Hill. 
He wrote two Epistles, and suggested and approved the Gospel of St. Mark. 
Two hundred and sixty years after St. Peter’s martyrdom came the open 
triumph of the Church. Pope St. Silvester, with bishops and clergy and the 
whole body of the faithful, went through Rome in procession to the Vatican 
Hill, singing the praises of God till the seven hills rang again. The first 
Christian emperor, laying aside his diadem and his robes of state, began to 
dig the foundations of St. Peter’s Church. And now on the site of that old 
church stands the noblest temple ever raised by man; beneath a towering 
canopy lie the great Apostles, in death, as in life, undivided; and there is the 
Chair of St. Peter. All around rest the martyrs of Christ—Popes, Saints, 


Doctors, from east and west—and high over all, the words, “Thou art Peter, 
and on this Rock I will build my Church.” It is the threshold of the Apostles 
and the centre of the world. 





REFLECTION: Peter still lives on in his successors, and rules and feeds the 
flock committed to him. The reality of our devotion to him is the surest test 
of the purity of our faith. 


June 30 


St. Paul 


ST. PAUL was born at Tarsus, of Jewish parents, and studied at Jerusalem, 
at the feet of Gamaliel. While still a young man, he held the clothes of those 
who stoned the proto-martyr Stephen; and in his restless zeal he pressed on 
to Damascus, “breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples 
of Christ.” But near Damascus a light from heaven struck him to the earth. 
He heard a voice which said, “Why persecutest thou Me?” He saw the form 
of Him who had been crucified for his sins, and then for three days he saw 
nothing more. He awoke from his trance another man—a new creature in 
Jesus Christ. He left Damascus for a long retreat in Arabia, and then, at the 
call of God, he carried the Gospel to the uttermost limits of the world, and 
for years he lived and labored with no thought but the thought of Christ 
crucified, no desire but to spend and be spent for Him. He became the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, whom he had been taught to hate, and wished 
himself anathema for his own countrymen, who sought his life. Perils by 
land and sea could not damp his courage, nor toil and suffering and age dull 
the tenderness of his heart. At last he gave blood for blood. In his youth he 
had imbibed the false zeal of the Pharisees at Jerusalem, the holy city of the 
former dispensation. With St. Peter he consecrated Rome, our holy city, by 
his martyrdom, and poured into its Church all his doctrine with all his 
blood. He left fourteen Epistles, which have been a fountain-head of the 
Church’s doctrine, the consolation and delight of her greatest Saints. His 
interior life, so far as words can tell it, lies open before us in these divine 
writings, the life of one who has died forever to himself and risen again in 
Jesus Christ. “In what,” says St. Chrysostom, “in what did this blessed one 
gain an advantage over the other Apostles? How comes it that he lives in all 
men’s mouths throughout the world? Is it not through the virtue of his 
Epistles?” Nor will his work cease while the race of man continues. Even 


now, like a most chivalrous knight, he stands in our midst, and takes captive 
every thought to the obedience of Christ. 





REFLECTION: St. Paul complains that all seek the things which are their own, 
and not the things which are Christ’s. See if these words apply to you, and 
resolve to give yourself without reserve to God. 
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July 1 


St. Gal, Bishop 


ST. GAL was born at Clermont in Auvergne, about the year 489. His father 
was of the first houses of that province, and his mother was descended from 
the family of Vettius Apagatus, the celebrated Roman who suffered at 
Lyons for the faith of Christ. They both took special care of the education of 
their son, and, when he arrived at a proper age, proposed to have him 
married to the daughter of a respectable senator. The Saint, who had taken a 
resolution to consecrate himself to God, withdrew privately from his 
father’s house to the monastery of Cournon, near the city of Auvergne, and 
earnestly prayed to be admitted there amongst the monks; and having soon 
after obtained the consent of his parents, he with joy renounced all worldly 
vanities to embrace religious poverty. Here his eminent virtues 
distinguished him in a particular manner, and recommended him to 
Quintianus, Bishop of Auvergne, who promoted him to holy orders. The 
bishop dying in 527, St. Gal was appointed to succeed him, and in this new 
character his humility, charity, and zeal were conspicuous; above all, his 
patience in bearing injuries. Being once struck on the head by a brutal man, 
he discovered not the least emotion of anger or resentment, and by this 
meekness disarmed the savage of his rage. At another time, Evodius, who 
from a senator became a priest, having so far forgotten himself as to treat 
him in the most insulting manner, the Saint, without making the least reply, 
arose meekly from his seat and went to visit the churches of the city. 
Evodius was so touched by this conduct that he cast himself at the Saint’s 
feet, in the middle of the street, and asked his pardon. From this time, they 
both lived on terms of the most cordial friendship. St. Gal was favored with 
the gift of miracles, and died about the year 553. 





July 2 


The Visitation of The Blessed Virgin 


THE angel Gabriel, in the mystery of the Annunciation, informed the 
Mother of God that her cousin Elizabeth had miraculously conceived, and 
was then pregnant with a son who was to be the precursor of the Messiah. 
The Blessed Virgin out of humility concealed the wonderful dignity to 
which she was raised by the incarnation of the Son of God in her womb, 
but, in the transport of her holy joy and gratitude, determined she would go 
to congratulate the mother of the Baptist. “Mary therefore arose,” saith St. 
Luke, “and with haste went into the hilly country into a city of Judea, and, 
entering into the house of Zachary, saluted Elizabeth.” What a blessing did 
the presence of the God-man bring to this house, the first which He honored 
in His humanity with His visit! But Mary is the instrument and means by 
which He imparts to it His divine benediction, to show us that she is a 
channel through which He delights to communicate to us His graces, and to 
encourage us to ask them of Him through her intercession. At the voice of 
the Mother of God, but by the power and grace of her divine Son in her 
womb, Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost, and the Infant in her 
womb conceived so great a joy as to leap and exult. At the same time, 
Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost, and by His infused light she 
understood the great mystery of the Incarnation which God had wrought in 
Mary, whom humility prevented from disclosing it even to a Saint, and an 
intimate friend. In raptures of astonishment, Elizabeth pronounced her 
blessed above all other women, and cried out, “Whence is this to me that 
the mother of my Lord should come to me?” Mary, hearing her own praise, 
sunk the lower in the abyss of her nothingness, and in the transport of her 
humility, and melting in an ecstasy of love and gratitude, burst into that 
admirable canticle, the Magnificat. Mary stayed with her cousin almost 
three month after which she returned to Nazareth. 





REFLECTION: Whilst with the Church we praise God for the mercies and 
wonders which He wrought in this mystery, we ought to apply ourselves to 
the imitation of the virtues of which Mary sets us a perfect example. From 
her we ought particularly to learn the lessons by which we shall sanctify our 
visits and conversation, actions which are to so many Christians the sources 
of innumerable dangers and sins. 


July 3 


St. Heliodorus, Bishop 


THIS Saint was born at Dalmatia, St. Jerome’s native country, and soon 
sought out that great Doctor, in order not only to follow his advice in 
matters relating to Christian perfection, but also to profit by his deep 
learning. The life of a recluse possessed peculiar attractions for him, but to 
enter a monastery it would be necessary to leave his spiritual master and 
director, and such a sacrifice he was not prepared to make. He remained in 
the world, though not of it, and, following the example of the holy 
anchorites, passed his time in prayer and devout reading. He accompanied 
St. Jerome to the East, but the desire to revisit his native land, and to see his 
parents once more, drew him back to Dalmatia, although St. Jerome tried to 
persuade him to remain. He promised to return as soon as he had fulfilled 
the duty he owed his parents. In the meantime, finding his absence 
protracted, and fearing that the love of family and attachment to worldly 
things might lure him from his vocation, St. Jerome wrote him an earnest 
letter exhorting him to break entirely with the world, and to consecrate 
himself to the service of God. But the Lord, who disposes all things, had 
another mission for His servant. After the death of his mother, Heliodorus 
went to Italy, where he soon became noted for his eminent piety. He was 
made Bishop of Altino, and became one of the most distinguished prelates 
of an age fruitful in great men. He died about the year 290. 








July 4 


St. Bertha, Widow, Abbess 


BERTHA was the daughter of Count Rigobert and Ursana, related to one of 
the kings of Kent in England. In the twentieth year of her age, she was 
married to Sigefroi, by whom she had five daughters, two of whom, 
Gertrude and Deotila, were Saints. After her husband’s death, she put on the 
veil in the nunnery which she had built at Blangy in Artois, a little distance 
from Hesdin. Her daughters, Gertrude and Deotila, followed her example. 
She was persecuted by Roger, or Rotgar, who endeavored to asperse her 
with King Thierri III., to revenge his being refuse Gertrude in marriage. But 
this prince, convinced of the innocence of Bertha, then abbess over her 
nunnery, gave her a kind reception and took her under his protection. On 
her return to Blangy, Bertha finished her nunnery and caused three churches 
to be built, one in honor of St. Omer, another she called after St. Vaast, and 
the third in honor of St. Martin of Tours. And then, after establishing a 
regular observance in her community, she left St. Deotila abbess in her 
stead, and shut herself in a cell, to pass the remainder of her days in prayer. 
She died about the year 725. A great part of her relics are kept at Blangy. 





July 5 


St. Peter of Luxemburg 


PETER OF LUXEMBURG, descended both by his father and mother from 
the noblest families in Europe, was born in Lorraine, in the year 1369. 
When but a schoolboy, twelve years of age, he went to London as a hostage 
for his brother, the Count of St. Pol, who had been taken prisoner. The 
English were so won by Peter’s holy example that they released him at the 
end of the year, taking his word for the ransom. Richard II. now invited him 
to remain at the English court; but Peter returned to Paris, determined to 
have no master but Christ. At the early age of fifteen, he was appointed, on 
account of his prudence and sanctity, Bishop of Metz, and made his public 
entry into his see barefoot and riding an ass. He govermed his diocese with 
all the zeal and prudence of maturity, and divided his revenues in three parts 
—for the Church, the poor, and his household. His charities often left him 
personally destitute, and he had but twentypence left when he died. Created 
Cardinal of St. George, his austerities in the midst of a court were so severe 
that he was ordered to moderate them. Peter replied, “I shall always be an 
unprofitable servant, but I can at least obey.” Ten months after his 
promotion, he fell sick of a fever, and lingered for some time in a sinking 
condition, his holiness increasing as he drew near his end. St. Peter, it was 
believed, never stained his soul by mortal sin; yet, as he grew in grace, his 
holy hatred of self became more and more intense. At length, when he had 
received the last Sacraments, he forced his attendants each in turn to 
scourge him for his faults, and then lay silent till he died. But God was 
pleased to glorify His servant. Among other miracles is the following: On 
July 5th, 1432, a child about twelve years old was killed by falling from a 
high tower, in the palace of Avignon, upon a sharp rock. The father, 
distracted with grief, picked up the scattered pieces of the skull and brains, 
and carried them in a sack, with the mutilated body of his son, to St. Peter’s 


shrine, and with many tears besought the Saint’s intercession. After a while, 
the child returned to life, and was placed upon the altar for all to witness. In 
honor of this miracle, the city of Avignon chose St. Peter as its patron Saint. 
He died A.D. 1387, aged eighteen years. 





REFLECTION: St. Peter teaches us how, by self-denial, rank, riches, the 
highest dignities, and all this world can give, may serve to make a Saint. 


July 6 


St. Goar, Priest 


ST. GOAR was born of an illustrious family, at Aquitaine. From his youth 
he was noted for his earnest piety, and, having been raised to sacred orders, 
he converted many sinners by the fervor of his preaching and the force of 
his example. Wishing to serve God entirely unknown to the world, he went 
over into Germany, and, settling in the neighborhood of Trier, he shut 
himself up in his cell, and arrived at such an eminent degree of sanctity as 
to be esteemed the oracle and miracle of the whole country. Sigebert, King 
of Austrasia, learning of the sanctity of Goar, wished to have him made 
Bishop of Metz, and for that purpose summoned him to court. The Saint, 
fearing the responsibilities of the office, prayed that he might be excused. 
He was seized with a fever, and died in 575. 





St. Palladius, Bishop, Apostle of The Scots 


THE name of Palladius shows this Saint to have been a Roman, and most 
authors agree that he was deacon of the Church of Rome. At least St. 
Prosper, in his chronicle, informs us that when Agricola, a noted Pelagian, 
had corrupted the churches of Britain by introducing that pestilential heresy, 
Pope Celestine, at the instance of Palladius the deacon, in 429, sent thither 
St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, in quality of his legate, who, having 
ejected the heretics, brought back the Britons to the Catholic faith. In 431 
Pope Celestine sent Palladius, the first bishop, to the Scots then believing in 
Christ. The Irish writers of the lives of St. Patrick say that St. Palladius had 
preached in Ireland a little before St. Patrick, but that he was soon banished 
by the King of Leinster, and returned to North Britain, where he had first 
opened his mission. There seems to be no doubt that he was sent to the 
whole nation of the Scots, several colonies of whom had passed from 
Ireland into North Britain, and possessed themselves of part of the country, 
since called Scotland. After St. Palladius had left Ireland, he arrived among 
the Scots in North Britain, according to St. Prosper, in the consulate of 
Bassus and Antiochus, in the year of Christ 431. He preached there with 
great zeal, and formed a considerable Church. The Scottish historians tell us 
that the faith was planted in North Britain about the year 200, in the time of 
King Donald, when Victor was Pope of Rome. But they all acknowledge 
that Palladius was the first bishop in that country, and style him their first 
apostle. The Saint died at Fordun, fifteen miles from Aberdeen, about the 
year 450. 


REFLECTION: St. Palladius surmounted every obstacle which a fierce nation 
had opposed to the establishment of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. Ought not 
our hearts to be impressed with the most lively sentiments of love and 
gratitude to our merciful God for having raised up such great and zealous 
men, by whose ministry the light of true faith has been conveyed to us? 


July 7 


St. Pantenus, Father of The Church 


THIS learned father and apostolic man flourished in the second century. He 
was by birth a Sicilian, by profession a Stoic philosopher. His esteem for 
virtue led him into an acquaintance with the Christians, and being charmed 
with the innocence and sanctity of their conversation, he opened his eyes to 
the truth. He studied the Holy Scriptures under the disciples of the apostles, 
and his thirst after sacred learning brought him to Alexandria, in Egypt, 
where the disciples of St. Mark had instituted a celebrated school of the 
Christian doctrine. Panteenus sought not to display his talents in that great 
mart of literature and commerce; but his great progress in sacred learning 
was after some time discovered, and he was drawn out of that obscurity in 
which his humility sought to bury itself. Being placed at the head of the 
Christian school some time before the year 179, by his learning and 
excellent manner of teaching he raised its reputation above all the schools 
of the philosophers, and the lessons which he read, and which were 
gathered from the flowers of the prophets and apostles, conveyed light and 
knowledge into the minds of all his hearers. The Indians who traded at 
Alexandria entreated him to pay their country a visit, whereupon he forsook 
his school and went to preach the Gospel to the Eastern nations. St. 
Pantenus found some seeds of the faith already sown in the Indies, and a 
book of the Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew, which St. Bartholomew had 
carried thither. He brought it back with him to Alexandria, whither he 
returned after he had zealously employed some years in instructing the 
Indians in the faith. St. Pantanus continued to teach in private till about the 
year 216, when he closed a noble and excellent life by a happy death. 





REFLECTION: “Have a care that none lead you astray by a false philosophy,” 
says St. Paul, for philosophy without religion is a vain thing. 


July 8 


St. Elizabeth of Portugal 


ELIZABETH was born in 1271. She was daughter of Pedro III. of Arragon, 
being named after her aunt, St. Elizabeth of Hungary. At twelve years of 
age, she was given in marriage to Denis, King of Portugal, and from a holy 
child became a saintly wife. She heard Mass and recited the Divine Office 
daily, but her devotions were arranged with such prudence that they 
interfered with no duty of her state. She prepared for her frequent 
communions by severe austerities, fasting thrice a week, and by heroic 
works of charity. She was several times called on to make peace between 
her husband and her son Alphonso, who had taken up arms against him. Her 
husband tried her much, both by his unfounded jealousy and by his 
infidelity to herself. A slander affecting Elizabeth and one of her pages 
made the king determine to slay the youth, and he told a lime-burner to cast 
into his kiln the first page who should arrive with a royal message. On the 
day fixed the page was sent; but the boy, who was in the habit of hearing 
Mass daily, stopped on his way to do so. The king, in suspense, sent a 
second page, the very originator of the calumny, who, coming first to the 
kiln, was at once cast into the furnace and burned. Shortly after, the first 
page arrived from the church, and took back to the king the lime-burner’s 
reply that his orders had been fulfilled. Thus hearing Mass saved the page’s 
life and proved the queen’s innocence. Her patience, and the wonderful 
sweetness with which she even cherished the children of her rivals, 
completely won the king from his evil ways, and he became a devoted 
husband and a truly Christian king. She built many charitable institutions 
and religious houses, among others a convent of Poor Clares. After her 
husband’s death, she wished to enter their order; but being dissuaded by her 
people, who could not do without her, she took the habit of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, and spent the rest of her life in redoubled austerities and 


alms-giving. She died at the age of sixty-five, while in the act of making 
peace between her children. 





REFLECTION: In the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar, St. Elizabeth daily found 
strength to bear with sweetness suspicion and cruelty and by that same Holy 
Sacrifice her innocence was proved. What succor do we forfeit by neglect 
of daily Mass! 


July 9 


St. Ephrem, Deacon 


ST. EPHREM is the light and glory of the Syriac Church. A mere youth, he 
entered on the religious life at Nisibis, his native place. Long years of 
retirement taught him the science of the Saints, and then God called him to 
Edessa, there to teach what he had learned so well. He defended the faith 
against heresies, in books which have made him known as the Prophet of 
the Syrians. Crowds hung upon his words. Tears used to stop his voice 
when he preached. He trembled and made his hearers tremble at the thought 
of God’s judgments; but he found in compunction and humility the way to 
peace, and he rested with unshaken confidence in the mercy of our Blessed 
Lord. “I am setting out,” he says, speaking of his own death, “I am setting 
out on a journey hard and dangerous. Thee, O Son of God, I have taken for 
my Viaticum. When I am hungry, I will feed on Thee. The infernal fire will 
not venture near me, for it cannot bear the fragrance of Thy Body and Thy 
Blood.” His hymns won the hearts of the people, drove out the hymns of the 
Gnostic heretics, and gained for him the title which he bears in the Syriac 
Liturgy to this day—‘“the Harp of the Holy Ghost.” Passionate as he was by 
nature, from the time he entered religion no one ever saw him angry. 
Abounding in labors till the last, he toiled for the suffering poor at Edessa in 
the famine of 378, and there lay down to die in extreme old age. What was 
the secret of success so various and so complete? Humility, which made 
him distrust himself and trust God. Till his death, he wept for the slight sins 
committed in the thoughtlessness of boyhood. He refused the dignity of the 
priesthood. “I,” he told St. Basil, whom he went to see at the bidding of the 
Holy Spirit, “I am that Ephrem who have wandered from the path of 
heaven.” Then bursting into tears; he cried out, “O my father, have pity on a 
sinful wretch, and lead me on the narrow way.” 





REFLECTION: Humility is the path which leads to abiding peace and brings us 
near to the consolations of God. 


July 10 


The Seven Brothers, Martyrs, And St. Felicitas, Their Mother 


THE illustrious martyrdom of these Saints happened at Rome, under the 
emperor Antoninus. The seven brothers were the sons of St. Felicitas, a 
noble, pious, Christian widow in Rome, who, after the death of her 
husband, served God in a state of continency and employed herself wholly 
in prayer, fasting, and works of charity. By the public and edifying example 
of this lady and her whole family, many idolaters were moved to renounce 
the worship of their false gods, and to embrace the faith of Christ. This 
excited the anger of the heathen priests, who complained to the emperor 
that the boldness with which Felicitas publicly practised the Christian 
religion drew many from the worship of the immortal gods, who were the 
guardians and protectors of the empire, and that, in order to appease these 
false gods, it was necessary to compel this lady and her children to sacrifice 
to them. Publius, the prefect of Rome, caused the mother and her sons to be 
apprehended and brought before him, and, addressing her, said, “Take pity 
on your children, Felicitas; they are in the bloom of youth, and may aspire 
to the greatest honors and preferments.” The holy mother answered, “Your 
pity is really impiety, and the compassion to which you exhort me would 
make me the most cruel of mothers.” Then turning herself towards her 
children, she said to them, “My sons, look up to heaven, where Jesus Christ 
with His Saints expects you. Be faithful in His love, and fight courageously 
for your souls.” Publius, being exasperated at this behavior, commanded her 
to be cruelly buffeted; he then called the children to him one after another, 
and used many artful speeches, mingling promises with threats to induce 
them to adore the gods. His arguments and threats were equally in vain, and 
the brothers were condemned to be scourged. After being whipped, they 
were remanded to prison, and the prefect, despairing to overcome their 
resolution, laid the whole process before the emperor. Antoninus gave an 


order that they should be sent to different judges, and be condemned to 
different deaths. Januarius was scourged to death with whips loaded with 
plummets of lead. The two next, Felix and Philip, were beaten with clubs 
till they expired. Sylvanus, the fourth, was thrown headlong down a steep 
precipice. The three youngest, Alexander, Vitalis, and Martialis, were 
beheaded, and the same sentence was executed upon the mother four 
months after. 





REFLECTION: What afflictions do parents daily meet with from the disorders 
into which their children fall through their own bad example or neglect! Let 
them imitate the earnestness of St. Felicitas in forming to perfect virtue the 
tender souls which God hath committed to their charge, and with this Saint 
they will have the greatest of all comforts in them, and will by His grace 
count as many Saints in their family as they are blessed with children. 


July 11 


St. James, Bishop 


THIS eminent Saint and glorious Doctor of the Syriac Church was a native 
of Nisibis, in Mesopotamia. In his youth, entering the world, he trembled at 
the sight of its vices and the slippery path of its pleasures, and he thought it 
the safer part to strengthen himself in retirement, that he might afterward be 
the better able to stand his ground in the field. He accordingly chose the 
highest mountain for his abode, sheltering himself in a cave in the winter, 
and the rest of the year living in the woods, continually exposed to the open 
air. Notwithstanding his desire to live unknown to men, he was discovered, 
and many were not afraid to climb the rugged rocks that they might 
recommend themselves to his prayers and receive the comfort of his 
spiritual advice. He was favored with the gifts of prophecy and miracles in 
an uncommon measure. One day, as he was travelling, he was accosted by a 
gang of beggars, with the view of extorting money from him under pretence 
of burying their companion, who lay stretched on the ground as if he were 
dead. The holy man gave them what they asked, and “offering up 
supplications to God as for a soul departed, he prayed that his Divine 
Majesty would pardon him the sins he had committed whilst he lived, and 
that he would admit him into the company of the Saints.” As soon as the 
Saint was gone by, the beggars, calling upon their companion to rise and 
take his share of the booty, were surprised to find him really dead. Seized 
with sudden fear and grief, they shrieked in the utmost consternation, and 
immediately ran after the man of God, cast themselves at his feet, confessed 
the cheat, begged forgiveness, and besought him by his prayers to restore 
their unhappy companion to life, which the Saint did. The most famous 
miracle of our Saint was that by which he protected his native city from the 
barbarians. Sapor II., the haughty king of Persia, besieged Nisibis with the 
whole strength of his empire, whilst our Saint was Bishop. The Bishop 


would not pray for the destruction of any one, but he implored the Divine 
Mercy that the city might be delivered from the calamities of so long a 
siege. Afterward, going to the top of a high tower, and turning his face 
towards the enemy, and seeing the prodigious multitude of men and beasts 
which covered the whole country, he said, “Lord, Thou art able by the 
weakest means to humble the pride of Thy enemies; defeat these multitudes 
by an army of gnats.” God heard the humble prayer of His servant. Scarce 
had the Saint spoken those words, when whole clouds of gnats and flies 
came pouring down upon the Persians, got into the elephants’ trunks and 
the horses, ears and nostrils, which made them chafe and foam, throw their 
riders, and put the whole army into confusion and disorder. A famine and 
pestilence, which followed, carried off a great part of the army; and Sapor, 
after lying above three months before the place, set fire to all his own 
engines of war, and was forced to abandon the siege and return home with 
the loss of twenty thousand men. Sapor received a third foil under the walls 
of Nisibis, in 359, upon which he turned his arms against Amidus, took that 
strong city, and put the garrison and the greatest part of the inhabitants to 
the sword. The citizens of Nisibis attributed their preservation to the 
intercession of their glorious patron, St. James, although he had already 
gone to his reward. He died in 350. 





July 12 


St. John Gualbert 


ST. JOHN GUALBERT was born at Florence, A.D. 999. Following the 
profession of arms at that troubled period, he became involved in a blood- 
feud with a near relation. One Good Friday, as he was riding into Florence 
accompanied by armed men, he encountered his enemy in a place where 
neither could avoid the other. John would have slain him; but his adversary, 
who was totally unprepared to fight, fell upon his knees with his arms 
stretched out in the form of a cross, and implored him, for the sake of our 
Lord’s Holy Passion, to spare his life. St. John said to his enemy, “I cannot 
refuse what you ask in Christ’s name. I grant you your life, and I give you 
my friendship. Pray that God may forgive me my sin.” Grace triumphed. A 
humble and changed man, he entered the Church of St. Miniato, which was 
near; and whilst he prayed, the figure of our crucified Lord, before which he 
was kneeling, bowed its head towards him as if to ratify his pardon. 
Abandoning the world, he gave himself up to prayer and penance in the 
Benedictine Order. Later he was led to found the congregation called of 
Vallombrosa, from the shady valley a few miles from Florence, where he 
established his first monastery. Once the enemies of the Saint came to his 
convent of St. Salvi, plundered it, and set fire to it, and having treated the 
monks with ignominy, beat them and wounded them. St. John rejoiced. 
“Now,” he said, “you are true monks. Would that I myself had had the 
honor of being with you when the soldiers came, that I might have had a 
share in the glory of your crowns!” He fought manfully against simony, and 
in many ways promoted the interest of the faith in Italy. After a life of great 
austerity, he died whilst the angels were singing round his bed, July 12th, 
1073. 





REFLECTION: The heroic act which merited for St. John Gualbert his 
conversion was the forgiveness of his enemy. Let us imitate him in this 
virtue, resolving never to revenge ourselves in deed, in word, or in thought. 


July 13 


St. Eugenius. Bishop 


THE episcopal see of Carthage had remained vacant twenty-four years, 
when, in 481, Huneric permitted the Catholics on certain conditions to 
choose one who should fill it. The people, impatient to enjoy the comfort of 
a pastor, pitched upon Eugenius, a citizen of Carthage, eminent for his 
learning, zeal, piety, and prudence. His charities to the distressed were 
excessive, and he refused himself every thing that he might give all to the 
poor. His virtue gained him the respect and esteem even of the Arians; but 
at length envy and blind zeal got the ascendant in their breasts, and the king 
sent him an order never to sit on the episcopal throne, preach to the people, 
or admit into his chapel any Vandals, among whom several were Catholics. 
The Saint boldly answered that the laws of God commanded him not to shut 
the door of His church to any that desired to serve Him in it. Huneric, 
enraged at this answer, persecuted the Catholics in various ways. Many 
nuns were so cruelly tortured that they died on the rack. Great numbers of 
bishops, priests, deacons, and eminent Catholic laymen were banished to a 
desert, filled with scorpions and venomous serpents. The people followed 
their bishops and priests with lighted tapers in their hands, and mothers 
carried their little babes in their arms and laid them at the feet of the 
confessors, all crying out with tears, “Going yourselves to your crowns, to 
whom do you leave us? Who will baptize our children? Who will impart to 
us the benefit of penance, and discharge us from the bonds of sin by the 
favor of reconciliation and pardon? Who will bury us with solemn 
supplications at our death? By whom will the Divine Sacrifice be made?” 
The Bishop Eugenius was spared in the first storm, but afterwards was 
carried into the uninhabited desert country in the province of Tripolis, and 
committed to the guard of Antony, an inhuman Arian bishop, who treated 
him with the utmost barbarity. Gontamund, who succeeded Huneric, 


recalled our Saint to Carthage, opened the Catholic churches, and allowed 
all the exiled priests to return. After reigning twelve years, Gontamund 
died, and his brother Thrasimund was called to the crown. Under this 
prince, St. Eugenius was again banished, and died in exile, on the 13th of 
July, 505, in a monastery which he built and governed, near Albi. 


Mss 





REFLECTION: “Alms shall be a great confidence before the Most High God to 
them that give it. Water quencheth a flaming fire, and alms resisteth sin.” 


July 14 


St. Bonaventure 


SANCTITY and learning raised Bonaventure to the Church’s highest 
honors, and from a child he was the companion of Saints. Yet at heart he 
was ever the poor Franciscan friar, and practised and taught humility and 
mortification. St. Francis gave him his name; for, having miraculously 
cured him of a mortal sickness, he prophetically exclaimed of the child, “O 
bona ventura!”—good luck. He is known also as the “Seraphic Doctor,” 
from the fervor of divine love which breathes in his writings. He was the 
friend of St. Thomas Aquinas, who asked him one day whence he drew his 
great learning. He replied by pointing to his crucifix. At another time, St. 
Thomas found him in ecstasy while writing the life of St. Francis, and 
exclaimed, “Let us leave a Saint to write of a Saint.” They received the 
Doctor’s cap together. He was the guest and adviser of St. Louis, and the 
director of St. Isabella, the king’s sister. At the age of thirty-five, he was 
made general of his Order; and only escaped another dignity, the 
Archbishopric of York, by dint of tears and entreaties. Gregory X. 
appointed him Cardinal Bishop of Albano. When the Saint heard of the 
Pope’s resolve to create him a Cardinal, he quietly made his escape from 
Italy. But Gregory sent him a summons to return to Rome. On his way, he 
stopped to rest himself at a convent of his Order near Florence; and there 
two Papal messengers, sent to meet him with the Cardinal’s hat, found him 
washing the dishes. The Saint desired them to hang the hat on a bush that 
was Near, and take a walk in the garden until he had finished what he was 
about. Then taking up the hat with unfeigned sorrow, he joined the 
messengers, and paid them the respect due to their character. He sat at the 
Pontiff’s right hand, and spoke first at the Council of Lyons. His piety and 
eloquence won over the Greeks to Catholic union, and then his strength 


failed. He died while the Council was sitting, and was buried by the 
assembled bishops, A.D. 1274. 





REFLECTION: “The fear of God,” says St. Bonaventure, “forbids a man to 
give his heart to transitory things, which are the true seeds of sin.” 


July 15 


St. Henry, Emperor 


HENRY, Duke of Bavaria, saw in a vision his guardian, St. Wolfgang, 
pointing to the words “after six.” This moved him to prepare for death, and 
for six years he continued to watch and pray, when, at the end of the sixth 
year, he found the warning verified in his election as emperor. Thus trained 
in the fear of God, he ascended the throne with but one thought—to reign 
for His greater glory. The pagan Slaves were then despoiling the empire. 
Henry attacked them with a small force; but angels and Saints were seen 
leading his troops, and the heathen fled in despair. Poland and Bohemia, 
Moravia and Burgundy, were in turn annexed to his kingdom, Pannonia and 
Hungary won to the Church. With the faith secured in Germany, Henry 
passed into Italy, drove out the Antipope Gregory, brought Benedict VIII. 
back to Rome and was crowned in St. Peter’s by that Pontiff, in 1014. It 
was Henry’s custom, on arriving in any town, to spend his first night in 
watching in some church dedicated to our Blessed Lady. As he was thus 
praying in St. Mary Major’s, the first night of his arrival in Rome, he “saw 
the Sovereign and Eternal Priest Christ Jesus” enter to say Mass. SS. 
Laurence and Vincent assisted as deacon and sub-deacon. Saints 
innumerable filled the church, and angels sang in the choir. After the 
Gospel, an angel was sent by our Lady to give Henry the book to kiss. 
Touching him lightly on the thigh, as the angel did to Jacob, he said, 
“Accept this sign of God’s love for your chastity and justice;” and from that 
time the emperor always was lame. Like holy David, Henry employed the 
fruits of his conquests in the service of the temple. The forests and mines of 
the empire, the best that his treasury could produce, were consecrated to the 
sanctuary. Stately cathedrals, noble monasteries, churches innumerable, 
enlightened and sanctified the once heathen lands. In 1022, Henry lay on 
his bed of death. He gave back to her parents his wife, St. Cunegunda, “a 


virgin still, as a virgin he had received her from Christ,” and surrendered his 
own pure soul to God. 





REFLECTION: St. Henry deprived himself of many things to enrich the house 
of God. We clothe ourselves in purple and fine linen, and leave Jesus in 
poverty and neglect. 


July 16 


St. Simon Stock 


SIMON was born in the county of Kent, England, and left his home when 
he was but twelve years of age, to live as a hermit in the hollow trunk of a 
tree, whence he was known as Simon of the Stock. Here he passed twenty 
years in penance and prayer, and learned from our Lady that he was to join 
an Order not then known in England. He waited in patience till the White 
Friars came, and then entered the Order of our Lady of Mount Carmel. His 
great holiness moved his brethren in the general chapter held at Aylesford, 
near Rochester, in 1245, to choose him prior-general of the Order. In the 
many persecutions raised against the new religious, Simon went with filial 
confidence to the Blessed Mother of God. As he knelt in prayer in the 
White Friars’ convent at Cambridge, on July 16th, 1251, she appeared 
before him and presented him with the scapular, in assurance of her 
protection. The devotion to the blessed habit spread quickly throughout the 
Christian world. Pope after Pope enriched it with indulgences, and miracles 
innumerable put their seal upon its efficacy. The first of them was worked at 
Winchester on a man dying in despair, who at once asked for the 
Sacraments, when the scapular was laid upon him by St. Simon Stock. In 
the year 1636, M. de Guge, a cornet in a cavalry regiment, was mortally 
wounded at the engagement of Tehin, a bullet having lodged near his heart. 
He was then in a state of grievous sin, but had time left him to make his 
confession, and with his own hands wrote his last testament. When this was 
done, the surgeon probed his wound, and the bullet was found to have 
driven his scapular into his heart. On its being withdrawn, he presently 
expired, making profound acts of gratitude to the Blessed Virgin, who had 
prolonged his life miraculously, and thus preserved him from eternal death. 
St. Simon Stock died at Bordeaux, A.D. 1265. 





REFLECTION: To enjoy the privileges of the scapular, it is sufficient that it be 
received lawfully and worn devoutly. How, then, can any one fail to profit 
by a devotion so easy, so simple, and so wonderfully blessed? “He that shall 
overcome, shall thus be clothed in white garments, and I will not blot out 
his name out of the book of life, and I will confess his name before My 
Father and before His angels.” (Apoc. 3:5.) 





July 17 


St. Alexius 


ST. ALEXIUS was the only son of parents pre-eminent among the Roman 
nobles for virtue, birth, and wealth. On his wedding-night, by God’s special 
inspiration, he secretly quitted Rome, and journeying to Edessa, in the far 
East, gave away all that he had brought with him, content thenceforth to 
live on alms at the gate of our Lady’s Church in that city. It came to pass 
that the servants of St. Alexius, whom his father sent in search of him, 
arrived at Edessa, and seeing him among the poor at the gate of our Lady’s 
Church, gave him an alms, not recognizing him. Whereupon the man of 
God, rejoicing, said, “I thank Thee, O Lord, who hast called me and granted 
that I should receive for Thy name’s sake an alms from my own slaves. 
Deign to fulfil in me the work Thou hast begun.” After seventeen years, 
when his sanctity was miraculously manifested by the Blessed Virgin’s 
image, he once more sought obscurity by flight. On his way to Tarsus, 
contrary winds drove his ship to Rome. There no one recognized in the wan 
and tattered mendicant the heir of Rome’s noblest house; not even his 
sorrowing parents, who had vainly sent throughout the world in search of 
him. From his father’s charity he begged a mean corner of his palace as a 
shelter, and the leavings of his table as food. Thus he spent seventeen years, 
bearing patiently the mockery and ill-usage of his own slaves, and 
witnessing daily the inconsolable grief of his spouse and parents. At last, 
when death had ended this cruel martyrdom, they learned too late, from a 
writing in his own hand, who it was that they had unknowingly sheltered. 
God bore testimony to His servant’s sanctity by many miracles. He died 
early in the fifth century. 


REFLECTION: We must always be ready to sacrifice our dearest and best 
natural affections in obedience to the call of our Heavenly Father. “Call 


none your father upon earth, for one is your Father in Heaven” (Matt. 23:9). 
Our Lord has taught us this not by words only, but by His own example and 
by that of His Saints. 


July 18 


St. Camillus of Lellis 


THE early years of Camillus gave no sign of sanctity. At the age of 
nineteen, he took service with his father, an Italian noble, against the Turks, 
and after four years’ hard campaigning found himself, through his violent 
temper, reckless habits, and inveterate passion for gambling, a discharged 
soldier, and in such straitened circumstances that he was obliged to work as 
a laborer on a Capuchin convent which was then building. A few words 
from a Capuchin friar brought about his conversion, and he resolved to 
become a religious. Thrice he entered the Capuchin novitiate, but each time 
an obstinate wound in his leg forced him to leave. He repaired to Rome for 
medical treatment, and there took St. Philip as his confessor, and entered the 
hospital of St. Giacomo, of which he became in time the superintendent. 
The carelessness of the paid chaplains and nurses towards the suffering 
patients now inspired him with the thought of founding a congregation to 
minister to their wants. With this end he was ordained priest, and in 1586 
his community of the Servants of the Sick was confirmed by the Pope. Its 
usefulness was soon felt, not only in hospitals, but in private houses. 
Summoned at every hour of the day and night, the devotion of Camillus 
never grew cold. With a woman’s tenderness, he attended to the needs of his 
patients. He wept with them, consoled them, and prayed with them. He 
knew miraculously the state of their souls; and St. Philip saw angels 
whispering to two Servants of the Sick who were consoling a dying person. 
One day, a sick man said to the Saint, “Father, may I beg you to make up 
my bed? it is very hard.” Camillus replied, “God forgive you, brother! You 
beg me! Don’t you know yet that you are to command me, for I am your 
servant and slave?” “Would to God,” he would cry, “that in the hour of my 
death one sigh or one blessing of these poor creatures might fall upon me!” 
His prayer was heard. He was granted the same consolations in his last hour 


which he had so often procured for others. In the year 1614 he died with the 
full use of his faculties, after two weeks, saintly preparation, as the priest 
was reciting the words of the ritual, “May Jesus Christ appear to thee with a 
mild and joyful countenance!” 


1 
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REFLECTION: St. Camillus venerated the sick as living images of Christ, and 
by ministering to them in this spirit did penance for the sins of his youth, 
led a life precious in merit, and from a violent and quarrelsome soldier 


became a gentle and tender Saint. 


July 19 


St. Vincent of Paul 


ST. VINCENT was born A.D. 1576. In after-years, when adviser of the 
Queen and oracle of the Church in France, he loved to recount how, in his 
youth, he had guarded his father’s pigs. Soon after his ordination, he was 
captured by Corsairs, and carried into Barbary. He converted his renegade 
master, and escaped with him to France. Appointed chaplain-general of the 
galleys of France, his tender charity brought hope into those prisons where 
hitherto despair had reigned. A mother mourmed her imprisoned son. 
Vincent put on his chains and took his place at the oar, and gave him to his 
mother. His charity embraced the poor, young and old, provinces desolated 
by civil war, Christians enslaved by the infidel. The poor man, ignorant and 
degraded, was to him the image of Him who became as “a leper and no 
man.” “Turn the medal,” he said, “and you then will see Jesus Christ.” He 
went through the streets of Paris at night, seeking the children who were left 
there to die. Once robbers rushed upon him, thinking he carried a treasure, 
but when he opened his cloak, they recognized him and his burden, and fell 
at his feet. Not only was St. Vincent the saviour of the poor, but also of the 
rich, for he taught them to do works of mercy. When the work for the 
foundlings was in danger of failing from want of funds, he assembled the 
ladies of the Association of Charity. He bade his most fervent daughters be 
present to give the spur to the others. Then he said, “Compassion and 
charity have made you adopt these little creatures as your children. You 
have been their mothers according to grace, when their own mothers 
abandoned them. Cease to be their mothers, that you may become their 
judges; their life and death are in your hands. I shall now take your votes: it 
is time to pronounce sentence.” The tears of the assembly were his only 
answer, and the work was continued. The Society of St. Vincent, the Priests 


of the Mission, and 25,000 Sisters of Charity still comfort the afflicted with 
the charity of St. Vincent of Paul. He died A.D. 1660. 





REFLECTION: Most people who profess piety ask advice of directors about 
their prayers and spiritual exercises. Few inquire whether they are not in 
danger of damnation from neglect of works of charity. 


July 20 


St. Margaret, Virgin And Martyr 


ACCORDING to the ancient Martyrologies, St. Margaret suffered at 
Antioch in Pisidia, in the last general persecution. She is said to have been 
instructed in the faith by a Christian nurse, to have been prosecuted by her 
own father, a pagan priest, and, after many torments, to have gloriously 
finished her martyrdom by the sword. From the East, her veneration was 
exceedingly propagated in England, France, and Germany, in the eleventh 
century, during the holy wars. Her body is now kept at Monte-Fiascone, in 
Tuscany. 





St. Jerome Emiliani 


ST. JEROME EMILIANI was a member of one of the patrician families of 
Venice, and, like many other Saints, in early life a soldier. He was appointed 
governor of a fortress among the mountains of Treviso, and whilst bravely 
defending his post, was made prisoner by the enemy. In the misery of his 
dungeon, he invoked the great Mother of God, and promised, if she would 
set him free, to lead a new and a better life. Our Lady appeared, broke his 
fetters, and led him forth through the midst of his enemies. At Treviso he 
hung up his chains at her altar, dedicated himself to her service, and on 
reaching his home at Venice, devoted himself to a life of active charity. His 
special love was for the deserted orphan children whom, in the times of the 
plague and famine, he found wandering in the streets. He took them home, 
clothed and fed them, and taught them the Christian truths. From Venice he 
passed to Padua and Verona, and in a few years had founded orphanages 
through Northern Italy. Some pious clerics and laymen, who had been his 
fellow-workers, fixed their abode in one of these establishments, and 
devoted themselves to the cause of education. The Saint drew up for them a 
rule of life, and thus was founded the Congregation, which still exists, of 
the Clerks Regular of Somascha. St. Jerome died February 8th, 1537, of an 
illness which he had caught in visiting the sick. 


REFLECTION: Let us learn from St. Jerome to exert ourselves in behalf of the 
many hundred children whose souls are perishing around us for want of 
some one to show them the way to heaven. 


July 21 


St. Victor, Martyr 


THE Emperor Maximian, reeking with the blood of the Thebean legion and 
many other martyrs, arrived at Marseilles, where the Church then 
flourished. The tyrant breathed here nothing but slaughter and fury, and his 
coming filled the Christians with fear and alarm. In this general 
consternation, Victor, a Christian officer in the troops, went about in the 
nighttime from house to house, visiting the faithful and inspiring them with 
contempt of a temporal death and the love of eternal life. He was surprised 
in this, and brought before the prefects Asterius and Eutychius, who 
exhorted him not to lose the fruit of all his services and the favor of his 
prince for the worship of a dead man, as they called Jesus Christ. He 
answered that he renounced those recompenses if he could not enjoy them 
without being unfaithful to Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, who 
vouchsafed to become man for our salvation, but who raised Himself from 
the dead, and reigns with the Father, being God equally with him. The 
whole court heard him with shouts of rage. Victor was bound hand and foot 
and dragged through the streets of the city, exposed to the blows and insults 
of the populace. He was brought back bruised and bloody to the tribunal of 
the prefects, who, thinking his resolution must have been weakened by his 
sufferings, pressed him again to adore their gods. But the martyr, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, expressed his respect for the emperor and his contempt for 
their gods. He was then hoisted on the rack and tortured a long time, until, 
the tormentors being at last weary, the prefect ordered him to be taken down 
and thrown into a dark dungeon. At midnight, God visited him by his 
angels; the prison was filled with a light brighter than that of the sun, and 
the martyr sung with the angels the praises of God. Three soldiers who 
guarded the prison, seeing this light, cast themselves at the martyr’s feet, 
asked his pardon, and desired baptism. Victor instructed them as well as 


time would permit, sent for priests the same night, and, going with them to 
the seaside, had them baptized, and returned with them again to his prison. 
The next morning, Maximian was informed of the conversion of the guards, 
and, in a transport of rage, sent officers to bring them all four before him. 
The three soldiers persevered in the confession of Jesus Christ, and, by the 
emperor’s orders, were forthwith beheaded. Victor, after having been 
exposed to the insults of the whole city and been beaten with clubs and 
scourged with leather thongs, was carried back to prison, where he 
continued three days, recommending to God his martyrdom with many 
tears. After that term, the emperor called him again before his tribunal, and 
commanded the martyr to offer incense to a statue of Jupiter. Victor went up 
to the profane altar, and by a kick of his foot threw it down. The emperor 
ordered the foot to be forthwith chopped off, which the Saint suffered with 
great joy, offering to God these first-fruits of his body. A few moments 
after, the emperor condemned him to be put under the grindstone of a hand- 
mill and crushed to death. The executioners turned the wheel, and when 
part of his body was bruised and crushed, the mill broke down. The Saint 
still breathed a little, but his head was immediately ordered to be cut off. 
His and the other three bodies were thrown into the sea, but, being cast 
ashore, were buried by the Christians in a grotto hewn out of a rock. 





July 22 


St. Mary Magdalen 


(t9 


OF the earlier life of Mary Magdalen, we know only that she was “a 
woman who was a sinner.” From the depth of her degradation, she raised 
her eyes to Jesus with sorrow, hope, and love. All covered with shame, she 
came in where Jesus was at meat, and knelt behind Him. She said not a 
word, but bathed His feet with her tears, wiped them with the hair of her 
head, kissed them in humility, and at their touch her sins and her stain were 
gone. Then she poured on them the costly unguent prepared for far other 
uses; and His own divine lips rolled away her reproach, spoke her 
absolution, and bade her go in peace. Thenceforward she ministered to 
Jesus, sat at His feet, and heard His words. She was one of the family 
“whom Jesus so loved” that He raised her brother Lazarus from the dead. 
Once again, on the eve of His Passion, she brought the precious ointment, 
and, now purified and beloved, poured it on His head, and the whole house 
of God is still filled with the fragrance of her anointing. She stood with our 
Lady and St. John at the foot of the Cross, the representative of the many 
who have had much forgiven. To her first, after His Blessed Mother, and 
through her to His Apostles, our Lord gave the certainty of His 
Resurrection; and to her first He made Himself known, calling her by her 
name, because she was His. When the faithful were scattered by 
persecution, the family of Bethany found refuge in Provence. The cave in 
which St. Mary lived for thirty years is still seen, and the chapel on the 
mountain-top, in which she was caught up daily, like St. Paul, to “visions 
and revelations of the Lord.” When her end drew near, she was borne to a 
spot still marked by a “sacred pillar,’ where the holy Bishop Maximin 
awaited her; and when she had received her Lord, she peacefully fell asleep 
in death. 





REFLECTION: “Compunction of heart,” says St. Bernard, “is a treasure 
infinitely to be desired, and an unspeakable gladness to the heart. It is 
healing to the soul; it is remission of sins; it brings back again the Holy 
Spirit into the humble and loving heart.” 


July 23 


St. Apollinaris, Bishop And Martyr 


ST. APOLLINARIS was the first Bishop of Ravenna; he sat twenty years, 
and was crowned with martyrdom in the reign of Vespasian. He was a 
disciple of St. Peter, and made by him Bishop of Ravenna. St. Peter 
Chrysologus, the most illustrious among his successors, has left us a sermon 
in honor of our Saint, in which he often styles him a martyr; but adds, that 
though he frequently suffered for the faith, and ardently desired to lay down 
his life for Christ, yet God preserved him a long time to His Church, and 
did not allow the persecutors to take away his life. So he seems to have 
been a martyr only by the torments he endured for Christ, which he 
survived at least some days. His body lay first at Classis, four miles from 
Ravenna, still a kind of suburb to that city, and its seaport till it was choked 
up by the sands. In the year 549, his relics were removed into a more secret 
vault in the same church. St. Fortunatus exhorted his friends to make 
pilgrimages to the tomb, and St. Gregory the Great ordered parties in 
doubtful suits at law to be sworn before it. Pope Honorius built a church 
under the name of Apollinaris in Rome, about the year 630. It occurs in all 
martyrologies, and the high veneration which the Church paid early to his 
memory is a sufficient testimony of his eminent sanctity and apostolic 
spirit. 





REFLECTION: The virtue of the Saints was true and heroic, because humble 
and proof against all trials. Persevere in your good resolutions; it is not 
enough to begin well, you must so continue to the end. 


July 24 


St. Christina, Virgin And Martyr 


ST. CHRISTINA was the daughter of a rich and powerful magistrate named 
Urbain. Her father, who was deep in the practices of heathenism, had a 
number of golden idols, which our Saint destroyed and distributed the 
pieces among the poor. Infuriated by this act, Urbain became the persecutor 
of his daughter; he had her whipped with rods and then thrown into a 
dungeon. Christina remained unshaken in her faith. Her tormentor then had 
her body torn by iron hooks, and fastened her to a rack beneath which a fire 
was kindled But God watched over His servant and turned the flames upon 
the lookers-on. Christina was next seized, a heavy stone tied about her neck, 
and she was thrown into the lake of Bolsena, but she was saved by an angel, 
and outlived her father, who died of spite. Later, this martyr suffered the 
most inhuman torments under the judge who succeeded her father, and 
finally was thrown into a burning furnace, where she remained, unhurt, for 
five days. By the power of Christ, she overcame the serpents among which 
she was thrown; then her tongue was cut out, and afterwards, being pierced 
with arrows, she gained the martyr’s crown at Tyro, a city which formerly 
stood on an island in the lake of Bolsena, in Italy, but was long since 
swallowed up by the waters. Her relics are now at Palermo, in Sicily. 





July 25 


St. James, Apostle 


AMONG the twelve, three were chosen as the familiar companions of our 
Blessed Lord, and of these James was one. He alone, with Peter and John, 
was admitted to the house of Jairus when the dead maiden was raised to 
life. They alone were taken up to the high mountain apart, and saw the face 
of Jesus shining as the sun, and His garments white as snow; and these three 
alone witnessed the fearful agony in Gethsemane. What was it that won 
James a place among the favorite three? Faith, burning, impetuous, and 
outspoken, but which needed purifying before the “Son of Thunder” could 
proclaim the gospel of peace. It was James who demanded fire from heaven 
to consume the inhospitable Samaritans, and who sought the place of honor 
by Christ in His kingdom. Yet our Lord, in rebuking his presumption, 
prophesied his faithfulness to death. When St. James was brought before 
King Herod Agrippa, his fearless confession of Jesus crucified so moved 
the public prosecutor that he declared himself a Christian on the spot. 
Accused and accuser were hurried off together to execution, and on the road 
the latter begged pardon of the Saint. The Apostle had long since forgiven 
him, but hesitated for a moment whether publicly to accept as a brother one 
still unbaptized. God quickly recalled to him the Church’s faith, that the 
blood of martyrdom supplies for every sacrament, and, falling on his 
companion’s neck, he embraced him, with the words, “Peace be with thee!” 
Together then they knelt for the sword, and together received the crown. 


REFLECTION: We must all desire a place in the kingdom of our Father; but 
can we drink the chalice which He holds out to each? Possumus, we must 
say with St. James—“We can”—but only in the strength of Him who has 
drunk it first for us. 


July 26 


St. Anne 


ST. ANNE was the spouse of St. Joachim, and was chosen by God to be the 
mother of Mary, His own Blessed Mother on earth. They were both of the 
royal house of David, and their lives were wholly occupied in prayer and 
good works. One thing only was wanting to their union—they were 
childless, and this was held as a bitter misfortune among the Jews. At 
length, when Anne was an aged woman, Mary was born, the fruit rather of 
grace than of nature, and the child more of God than of man. With the birth 
of Mary the aged Anne began a new life: she watched her every movement 
with reverent tenderness, and felt herself hourly sanctified by the presence 
of her immaculate child. But she had vowed her daughter to God, to God 
Mary had consecrated herself again, and to Him Anne gave her back. Mary 
was three years old when Anne and Joachim led her up the Temple steps, 
saw her pass by herself into the inner sanctuary, and then saw her no more. 
Thus was Anne left childless in her lone old age, and deprived of her purest 
earthly joy just when she needed it most. She humbly adored the Divine 
Will, and began again to watch and pray, till God called her to unending rest 
with the Father and the Spouse of Mary in the home of Mary’s Child. 





REFLECTION: St. Anne is glorious among the Saints, not only as the mother 
of Mary, but because she gave Mary to God. Learn from her to reverence a 
divine vocation as the highest privilege, and to sacrifice every natural tie, 
however, holy, at the call of God. 


July 27 


St. Pantaleon, Martyr 


ST. PANTALEON was physician to the Emperor Galerius Maximianus, and 
a Christian, but, deceived by often hearing the false maxims of the world 
applauded, was unhappily seduced into an apostasy. But a zealous Christian 
called Hermolaus awakened his conscience to a sense of his guilt, and 
brought him again into the fold of the Church. The penitent ardently wished 
to expiate his crime by martyrdom; and to prepare himself for the conflict, 
when Diocletian’s bloody persecution broke out at Nicomedia, in 303, he 
distributed all his possessions among the poor. Not long after this action, he 
was taken up, and in his house were also apprehended Hermolaus, 
Hermippus, and Hermocrates. After suffering many torments, they were all 
condemned to lose their heads. St. Pantaleon suffered the day after the rest. 
His relics were translated to Constantinople, and there kept with great 
honor. The greatest part of them are now shown in the abbey of St. Denys 
near Paris, but his head is at Lyons. 





REFLECTION: “With the elect thou shalt be elect, and with the perverse wilt 
be perverted.” 


July 28 


Ss. Nazarius And Celsus, Martyrs 


ST. NAZARIUS’S father was a heathen, and held a considerable post in the 
Roman army. His mother, Perpetua, was a zealous Christian, and was 
instructed by St. Peter, or his disciples, in the most perfect maxims of our 
holy faith. Nazariu embraced it with so much ardor that he copied in his life 
all the great virtues he saw in his teachers; and out of zeal for the salvation 
of others, he left Rome, his native city, and preached the faith in many 
places with a fervor and disinterestedness becoming a disciple of the 
Apostles. Arriving at Milan, he was there beheaded for the faith, together 
with Celsus, a youth whom he carried with him to assist him in his travels. 
These martyrs suffered soon after Nero had raised the first persecution. 
Their bodies were buried separately in a garden without the city, where they 
were discovered and taken up by St. Ambrose, in 395. In the tomb of St. 
Nazarius, a vial of the Saint’s blood was found as fresh and red as if it had 
been spilt that day. The faithful stained handkerchiefs with some drops, and 
also formed a certain paste with it, a portion of which St. Ambrose sent to 
St. Gaudentius, Bishop of Brescia. St. Ambrose conveyed the bodies of the 
two martyrs into the new church of the apostles, which he had just built. A 
woman was delivered of an evil spirit in their presence. St. Ambrose sent 
some of these relics to St. Paulinus of Nola, who received them, with great 
respect, as a most valuable present, as he testifies. 





REFLECTION: The martyrs died as the outcasts of the world, but are crowned 
by God with immortal honor. The glory of the world is false and transitory, 
and an empty bubble or shadow, but that of virtue is true, solid, and 
permanent, even in the eyes of men. 


July 29 


St. Martha, Virgin 


ST. JOHN tells us that “Jesus loved Martha and Mary and Lazarus,” and yet 
but few glimpses are vouchsafed us of them. First, the sisters are set before 
us with a word. Martha received Jesus into her house, and was busy in 
outward, loving, lavish service, while Mary sat in silence at the feet she had 
bathed with her tears. Then, their brother is ill, and they send to Jesus, 
“Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” And in His own time the Lord came, 
and they go out to meet Him; and then follows that scene of unutterable 
tendemess and of sublimity unsurpassed: the silent waiting of Mary; Martha 
strong in faith, but realizing so vividly, with her practical turn of mind, the 
fact of death, and hesitating: “Canst Thou show Thy wonders in the grave?” 
And then once again, on the eve of His Passion, we see Jesus at Bethany. 
Martha, true to her character, is serving; Mary, as at first, pours the precious 
ointment, in adoration and love, on His divine head. And then we find the 
tomb of St. Martha, at Tarascon, in Provence. When the storm of 
persecution came, the family of Bethany, with a few companions, were put 
into a boat, without oars or sail, and borne to the coast of France. St. Mary’s 
tomb is at St. Baume; St. Lazarus is venerated as the founder of the Church 
of Marseilles; and the memory of the virtues and labors of St. Martha is still 
fragrant at Avignon and Tarascon. 





REFLECTION: When Martha received Jesus into her house, she was naturally 
busy in preparations for such a Guest. Mary sat at His feet, intent alone on 
listening to His gracious words. Her sister thought that the time required 
other service than this, and asked our Lord to bid Mary help in serving. 
Once again Jesus spoke in defence of Mary. “Martha, Martha,” He said, 
“thou art lovingly anxious about many things; be not over-eager; do thy 
chosen work with recollectedness. Judge not Mary. Hers is the good part, 
the one only thing really necessary. Thine will be taken away, that 
something better be given thee.” The life of action ceases when the body is 
laid down; but the life of contemplation endures and is perfected in heaven. 


July 30 


St. Germanus, Bishop 


IN his youth, Germanus gave little sign of sanctity. He was of noble birth, 
and at first practised the law at Rome. After a time, the emperor placed him 
high in the army. But his one passion was the chase. He was so carried 
away as even to retain in his sports the superstitions of the pagan huntsmen. 
Yet it was revealed to the Bishop of Auxerre that Germanus would be his 
successor, and he gave him the tonsure almost by main force. Forthwith 
Germanus became another man, and, making over his lands to the Church, 
adopted a life of humble penance. At that time the Pelagian heresy was 
laying waste England, and Germanus was chosen by the reigning Pontiff to 
rescue the Britons from the snare of Satan. With St. Lupus he preached in 
the fields and highways throughout the land. At last, near Verulam, he met 
the heretics face to face, and overcame them utterly with the Catholic and 
Roman faith. He ascribed this triumph to the intercession of St. Alban, and 
offered public thanks at his shrine. Towards the end of his stay, his old skill 
in arms won over the Picts and Scots the complete but bloodless “Alleluia” 
victory, so called because the newly-baptized Britons, led by the Saint, 
routed the enemy with the Paschal cry. Germanus visited England a second 
time with St. Severus. He died A.D. 448, while interceding with the 
emperor for the people of Brittany. 





REFLECTION: “Hold the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me in 
faith, and in the love which is in Christ Jesus.” (2 Tim. 1:13.) 


July 31 


St. Ignatius of Loyola 


ST. IGNATIUS was born at Loyola in Spain, in the year 1491. He served 
his king as a courtier and a soldier till his thirtieth year. At that age, being 
laid low by a wound, he received the call of divine grace to leave the world. 
He embraced poverty and humiliation, that he might become more like to 
Christ, and won others to join him in the service of God. Prompted by their 
love for Jesus Christ, Ignatius and his companions made a vow to go to the 
Holy Land, but war broke out, and prevented the execution of their project. 
Then they turned to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and placed themselves under 
his obedience. This was the beginning of the Society of Jesus. Our Lord 
promised St. Ignatius that the precious heritage of His Passion should never 
fail his Society, a heritage of contradictions and persecutions. St. Ignatius 
was Cast into prison at Salamanca, on a suspicion of heresy. To a friend who 
expressed sympathy with him on account of his imprisonment, he replied, 
“Tt is a sign that you have but little love of Christ in your heart, or you 
would not deem it so hard a fate to be in chains for His sake. I declare to 
you that all Salamanca does not contain as many fetters, manacles, and 
chains as I long to wear for the love of Jesus Christ.” St. Ignatius went to 
his crown on the 31st July, 1556. 





REFLECTION: Ask St. Ignatius to obtain for you the grace to desire ardently 
the greater glory of God, even though it may cost you much suffering and 
humiliation. 
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August 1 


St. Peter’s Chains 


HEROD AGRIPPA, King of the Jews, having put to death St. James the 
Great in the year 44, in order to gain the affection and applause of his 
people, caused St. Peter, the prince of the sacred college, to be cast into 
prison. It was his intention to put him publicly to death after Easter. The 
whole Church at Jerusalem put up its prayers to God for the deliverance of 
the chief pastor of His whole flock, and God favorably heard them. The 
king took all precautions possible to prevent the escape of his prisoner. St. 
Peter lay fast asleep, on the very night before the day intended for his 
execution, when it pleased God to deliver him out of the hands of his 
enemies. He was guarded by sixteen soldiers, four of whom always kept 
sentry in their turns: two in the same dungeon with him, and two at the gate. 
He was fastened to the ground by two chains, and slept between the two 
soldiers. In the middle of the night, a bright light shone in the prison, and an 
angel appeared near him, and, striking him on the side, awaked him out of 
his sleep, and bade him instantly arise, gird his coat about him, put on his 
sandals and his cloak, and follow him. The Apostle did so, for the chains 
had dropped off from his hands. Following his guide, he passed after him 
through the first and second wards or watches, and through the iron gate 
which led into the city, which opened to them of its own accord. The angel 
conducted him through one street, then, suddenly disappearing, left him to 
seek some asylum. The Apostle went directly to the house of Mary the 
mother of John, surnamed Mark, where several disciples were met together, 
and were sending up their prayers to heaven for his deliverance. As he 
stood knocking without, a young woman, knowing Peter’s voice, ran in and 
informed the company that he was at the door; they concluded it must be 
his guardian angel, sent by God upon some extraordinary account, until, 
being let in, he related to them the whole manner of his miraculous escape; 


and having enjoined them to give notice thereof to St. James and the rest of 
the brethren, he withdrew to a place of more retirement and security, 


carrying, wherever he went, the heavenly blessing and life 
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REFLECTION: This miracle affords a confirmation of the divine promise, “If 
two of you shall consent upon earth conceming anything whatsoever they 


Shall ask, it shall be done to them by my Father who is in heaven 


August 2 


St. Stephen, Pope And Martyr 


ST. STEPHEN was by birth a Roman, and, being promoted to holy orders, 
was made archdeacon under the holy Popes St. Comelius and St. Lucius. 
The latter having suffered martyrdom, St. Stephen was chosen to succeed 
him, and was elected Pope on the 3d of May, 253. The controversy 
concerning the rebaptization of heretics gave St. Stephen much trouble. It is 
the teaching of the Catholic Church, that baptism given in the name of the 
three persons of the Blessed Trinity is valid, though it be conferred by a 
heretic. St. Stephen suffered himself patiently to be traduced as a favorer of 
heresy in approving heretical baptism, not doubting but those great men 
who by mistaken zeal were led astray would, when the heat of the dispute 
had subsided, calmly open their eyes to the truth. Thus by his zeal he 
preserved the integrity of faith, and by his toleration and forbearance saved 
many souls. The persecutions becoming violent, he assembled the faithful 
together in the underground tombs of the martyrs, to celebrate Mass and to 
exhort them to remain true to Christ. On the 2d of August, 257, while seated 
in his pontifical chair, he was beheaded by the satellites of the emperor; and 
the chair is still shown, stained with his blood. 





St. Alphonsus Liguori 


ST. ALPHONSUS was born of noble parents, near Naples, in 1696. His 
spiritual training was entrusted to the Fathers of the Oratory in that city, and 
from his boyhood Alphonsus was known as a most devout Brother of the 
Little Oratory. At the early age of sixteen he was made doctor in law, and he 
threw himself into this career with ardor and success. A mistake, by which 
he lost an important cause, showed him the vanity of human fame, and 
determined him to labor only for the glory of God. He entered the 
priesthood, devoting himself to the most neglected souls; and to carry on 
this work he founded later the missionary Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. At the age of sixty-six he became Bishop of St. Agatha, and 
undertook the reform of his diocese with the zeal of a Saint. He made a vow 
never to lose time, and, though his life was spent in prayer and work, he 
composed a vast number of books, filled with such science, unction, and 
wisdom that he has been declared one of the Doctors of the Church. St. 
Alphonsus wrote his first book at the age of forty-nine, and in his eighty- 
third year had published about sixty volumes, when his director forbade 
him to write more. Very many of these books were written in the half-hours 
snatched from his labors as missionary, religious superior, and Bishop, or in 
the midst of continual bodily and mental sufferings. With his left hand he 
would hold a piece of marble against his aching head while his right hand 
wrote. Yet he counted no time wasted which was spent in charity. He did 
not refuse to hold a long correspondence with a simple soldier who asked 
his advice, or to play the harpsichord while he taught his novices to sing 
Spiritual canticles. He lived in evil times, and met with many persecutions 
and disappointments. For his last seven years he was prevented by constant 
sickness from offering the Adorable Sacrifice; but he received Holy 
Communion daily, and his love for Jesus Christ and his trust in Mary’s 
prayers sustained him to the end. He died in 1787, in his ninety-first year. 


REFLECTION: Let us do with all our heart the duty of each day, leaving the 
result to God, as well as the care of the future. 


August 3 


The Finding of St. Stephen’s Relics 


THIS second festival, in honor of the holy protomartyr St. Stephen, was 
instituted by the Church on the occasion of the discovery of his precious 
remains. His body lay long concealed, under the ruins of an old tomb, in a 
place twenty miles from Jerusalem, called Caphargamala, where stood a 
church which was served by a venerable priest named Lucian. In the year 
415, on Friday, the 3d of December, about nine o’clock at night, Lucian was 
sleeping in his bed in the baptistery, where he commonly lay in order to 
guard the sacred vessels of the church. Being half awake, he saw a tall, 
comely old man of a venerable aspect, who approached Lucian, and, calling 
him thrice by his name, bid him go to Jerusalem and tell Bishop John to 
come and open the tombs in which his remains and those of certain other 
servants of Christ lay, that through their means God might open to many the 
gates of His clemency. This vision was repeated twice. After the second 
time, Lucian went to Jerusalem and laid the whole affair before Bishop 
John, who bade him go and search for the relics, which, the Bishop 
concluded, would be found under a heap of small stones which lay in a field 
near his church. In digging up the earth here, three coffins or chests were 
found. Lucian sent immediately to acquaint Bishop John with this. He was 
then at the Council of Diospolis, and, taking along with him Eutonius, 
Bishop of Sebaste, and Eleutherius, Bishop of Jericho, came to the place. 
Upon the opening of St. Stephen’s coffin, the earth shook, and there came 
out of the coffin such an agreeable odor that no one remembered to have 
ever smelled any thing like it. There was a vast multitude of people 
assembled in that place, among whom were many persons afflicted with 
divers distempers, of whom seventy-three recovered their health upon the 
spot. They kissed the holy relics, and then shut them up. The Bishop 
consented to leave a small portion of them at Caphargamala; the rest were 


carried in the coffin, with singing of psalms and hymns, to the Church of 
Sion at Jerusalem. The translation was performed on the 26th of December, 
on which day the Church hath ever since honored the memory of St. 
Stephen, commemorating the discovery of his relics on the 3d of August 
probably on account of the dedication of some church in his honor. 





REFLECTION: St. Austin, speaking of the miracles of St. Stephen, addresses 
himself to his flock as follows: “Let us so desire to obtain temporal 
blessings by his intercession that we may merit, in imitating him, those 
which are eternal.” 


August 4 


St. Dominic 


ST. DOMINIC was born in Spain, A.D. 1170. As a student, he sold his 
books to feed the poor in a famine, and offered himself in ransom for a 
slave. At the age of twenty-five, he became superior of the Canons Regular 
of Osma, and accompanied his Bishop to France. There his heart was well- 
nigh broken by the ravages of the Albigensian heresy, and his life was 
henceforth devoted to the conversion of heretics and the defence of the 
faith. For this end, he established his threefold religious Order. The convent 
for nuns was founded first, to rescue young girls from heresy and crime. 
Then a company of apostolic men gathered around him, and became the 
Order of Friar Preachers. Lastly came the Tertiaries, persons of both sexes 
living in the world. God blessed the new Order, and France, Italy, Spain, 
and England welcomed the Preaching Friars. Our Lady took them under her 
special protection, and whispered to St. Dominic as he preached. It was in 
1208, while St. Dominic knelt in the little chapel of Notre Dame de la 
Prouille, and implored the great Mother of God to save the Church, that our 
Lady appeared to him, gave him the Rosary, and bade him go forth and 
preach Beads in hand, he revived the courage of the Catholic troops, led 
them to victory against overwhelming numbers, and finally crushed the 
heresy. His nights were spent in prayer; and, though pure as a virgin, thrice 
before moming broke, he scourged himself to blood. His words rescued 
countless souls, and three times raised the dead to life. At length, on August 
6th, 1221, at the age of fifty-one, he gave up his soul to God. 





REFLECTION: “God has never,” said St. Dominic, “refused me what I have 
asked;” and he has left us the Rosary, that we may learn, with Mary’s help, 
to pray easily and simply in the same holy trust. 


August 5 


The Dedication of St. Mary Ad Nives 


THERE are in Rome three patriarchal churches, in which the Pope 
officiates on different festivals. These are the Basilics of St. John Lateran, 
St. Peter’s on the Vatican Hill, and St. Mary Major. This last is so called 
because it is, both in antiquity and dignity, the first church in Rome among 
those that are dedicated to God in honor of the Virgin Mary. The name of 
the Liberian Basilic was given it because it was founded in the time of Pope 
Liberius, in the fourth century; it was consecrated, under the title of the 
Virgin Mary, by Sixtus III., about, the year 435. It is also called St. Mary ad 
Nives, or at the snow, from a popular tradition that the Mother of God 
chose this place for a church under her invocation by a miraculous snow 
that fell upon this spot in summer, and by a vision in which she appeared to 
a patrician named John, who munificently founded and endowed this 
church in the pontificate of Liberius. The same Basilic has sometimes been 
known by the name of St. Mary ad Fresepe, from the holy crib or manger 
of Bethlehem, in which Christ was laid at his birth. It resembles an ordinary 
manger, is kept in a case of massive silver, and in it lies an image of a little 
child, also of silver. On Christmas Day the holy manger is taken out of the 
case, and exposed. It is kept in a sumptuous subterraneous chapel in this 
church. 





REFLECTION: To render our supplications the more efficacious, we ought to 
unite them in spirit to those of all fervent penitents and devout souls, in 
invoking this advocate for sinners. 


August 6 


The Transfiguration of Our Lord 


OUR Divine Redeemer, being in Galilee about a year before His Sacred 
Passion, took with Him St. Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, SS. James 
and John, and led them to a retired mountain. Tradition assures us that this 
was Mount Tabor, which is exceedingly high and beautiful, and was 
anciently covered with green trees and shrubs, and was very fruitful. It rises 
something like a sugar-loaf, in a vast plain in the middle of Galilee. This 
was the place in which the Man-God appeared in His glory. Whilst Jesus 
prayed, He suffered that glory which was always due to His sacred humility, 
and of which, for our sake, He deprived it to diffuse a ray over His whole 
body. His face was altered and shone as the sun, and His garments became 
white as snow. Moses and Elias were seen by the three Apostles in His 
company on this occasion, and were heard discoursing with Him of the 
death which He was to suffer in Jerusalem. The three Apostles were 
wonderfully delighted with this glorious vision, and St. Peter cried out to 
Christ, “Lord, it is good for us to be here. Let us make three tents: one for 
Thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias.” Whilst St. Peter was speaking, 
there came, on a sudden, a bright shining cloud from heaven, an emblem of 
the presence of God’s majesty, and from out of this cloud was heard a voice 
which said, “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
Him.” The Apostles that were present, upon hearing this voice, were seized 
with a sudden fear, and fell upon the ground; but Jesus, going to them, 
touched them, and bade them to rise. They immediately did so, and saw no 
one but Jesus standing in his ordinary state. This vision happened in the 
night. As they went down the mountain early the next morning, Jesus bade 
them not to tell any one what they had seen till he should be risen from the 
dead. 





REFLECTION: From the contemplation of this glorious mystery we ought to 
conceive a true idea of future happiness; if this once possess our souls, we 
will think nothing of any difficulties or labors we can meet with here, but 
regard with great indifference all the goods and evils of this life, provided 
we can but secure our portion in the kingdom of God’s glory. 


August 7 


St. Cajetan 


CAJETAN was born at Vicenza, in 1480, of pious and noble parents, who 
dedicated him to our Blessed Lady. From childhood he was known as the 
Saint, and in later years as “the hunter of souls.” A distinguished student, he 
left his native town to seek obscurity in Rome, but was there forced to 
accept office at the court of Julius II]. On the death of that Pontiff, he 
returned to Vicenza, and disgusted his relatives by joining the Confraternity 
of St. Jerome, whose members were drawn from the lowest classes; while 
he spent his fortune in building hospitals, and devoted himself to nursing 
the plague-stricken. To renew the lives of the clergy, he instituted the first 
community of Regular Clerks, known as Theatines. They devoted 
themselves to preaching, the administration of the Sacraments, and the 
careful performance of the Church’s rites and ceremonies St. Cajetan was 
the first to introduce the Forty Hours’ Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
as an antidote to the heresy of Calvin. He had a most tender love for our 
Blessed Lady, and his piety was rewarded; for one Christmas eve she placed 
the Infant Jesus in his arms. When the Germans, under the Constable 
Bourbon, sacked Rome, St. Cajetan was barbarously scourged, to extort 
from him riches which he had long before securely stored in heaven. When 
St. Cajetan was on his death-bed, resigned to the will of God, eager for pain 
to satisfy his love, and for death to attain to life, he beheld the Mother of 
God, radiant with splendor and surrounded by ministering seraphim. In 
profound veneration, he said, “Lady, bless me!’ Mary replied, “Cajetan, 
receive the blessing of my Son, and know that I am here as a reward for the 
sincerity of your love, and to lead you to paradise.” She then exhorted him 
to patience in fighting an evil spirit who troubled him, and gave orders to 
the choirs of angels to escort his soul in triumph to heaven. Then, turning 
her countenance full of majesty and sweetness upon him, she said, 


“Cajetan, my Son calls thee. Let us go in peace.” Worn out with toil and 
sickness, he went to his reward in 1547. 
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REFLECTION: Imitate St. Cajetan’s devotion to our Blessed Lady, by invoking 
her aid before every work. 


August 8 


St. Cyriacus And His Companions, Martyrs 


ST. CYRIACUS was a holy deacon at Rome, under the Popes Marcellinus 
and Marcellus. In the persecution of Diocletian, in 303, he was crowned 
with a glorious martyrdom in that city. With him suffered also Largus and 
Smaragdus and twenty others. Their bodies were first buried near the place 
of their execution, on the Salarian Way, but were soon after removed to a 
farm of the devout Lady Lucina, on the Ostian Road, on the eighth day of 
August. 





REFLECTION: To honor the martyrs and duly celebrate their festivals, we 
must learn their spirit and study to imitate them according to the 
circumstances of our state. We must, like them, resist evil, must subdue our 
passions, suffer afflictions with patience, and bear with others without 
murmuring or complaining. The cross is the ladder by which we must 
ascend to heaven. 


Blessed Peter Favre 


BORN A.D. 1506, of poor Savoyard shepherds, Peter, at his earnest 
request, was sent to school, and in after-years to the University of Paris. His 
college friends were St. Ignatius of Loyola and St. Francis Xavier. Ignatius 
found the young man’s heart ready for his thoughts of apostolic zeal; Peter 
became his first companion, and in the year of England’s revolt was 
ordained the first priest of the new Society of Jesus. From that day to the 
close of his life, he was ever in the van of the Church’s struggles with 
falsehood and sin. Boldly facing heresy in Germany, he labored not less 
diligently to rouse up the dormant faith and charity of Catholic courts and 
Catholic lands. The odor of Blessed Peter’s virtues drew after him into 
religion the Duke of Gandia, Francis Borgia, and a young student of 
Nimeguen, Peter Canisius, both to become Saints like their master. The 
Pope, Paul III., had chosen Blessed Favre to be his theologian at the 
Council of Trent, and King John III., of Portugal, wished to send him as 
patriarch and apostle into Abyssinia. Sick and worn with labor, but obedient 
unto death, the father hastened back to Rome, where his last illness came 
upon him. He died, in his fortieth year, as one would wish to die, in the very 
arms of his best friend and spiritual father, St. Ignatius. 


REFLECTION: As the body sinks under fatigue unless supported by food, so 
external works, however holy, wear out the soul which is not regularly 
nourished by prayer. In the most crowded day we can make time briefly and 
secretly to lift our soul to God and draw new strength from Him. 


August 9 


St. Romanus, Martyr 


ST. ROMANUS was a soldier in Rome at the time of the martyrdom of St. 
Laurence. Seeing the joy and constancy with which that holy martyr 
suffered his torments, he was moved to embrace the faith, and, addressing 
himself to St. Laurence, was instructed and baptized by him in prison. 
Confessing aloud what he had done, he was arraigned, condemned, and be 
headed the day before the martyrdom of St. Laurence. Thus he arrived at his 
crown before his guide and master. The body of St. Romanus was first 
buried on the road to Tibur, but his remains were translated to Lucca, where 
they are kept under the high altar of a beautiful church which bears his 
name. 





REFLECTION: We are bound to glorify God by our lives, and Christ 
commands that our good works shine before men. It was the usual saying of 
the apostle St. Matthias, “The faithful sins if his neighbor sins.” Such ought 


to be the zeal of every one to instruct and edify his neighbor by word and 
example. 


August 10 


St. Laurence, Martyr 


ST. LAURENCE was the chief among the seven deacons of the Roman 
Church. In the year 258, Pope Sixtus was led out to die, and St. Laurence 
stood by, weeping that he could not share his fate. “I was your minister,” he 
said, “when you consecrated the blood of our Lord; why do you leave me 
behind now that you are about to shed your own?” The holy Pope 
comforted him with the words, “Do not weep, my son; in three days you 
will follow me.” This prophecy came true. The prefect of the city knew the 
rich offerings which the Christians put into the hands of the clergy, and he 
demanded the treasures of the Roman Church from Laurence, their 
guardian. The Saint promised, at the end of three days, to show him riches 
exceeding all the wealth of the empire, and set about collecting the poor, the 
infirm, and the religious who lived by the alms of the faithful. He then bade 
the prefect “see the treasures of the Church.” Christ, whom Laurence had 
served in his poor, gave him strength in the conflict which ensued. Roasted 
over a Slow fire, he made sport of his pains. “I am done enough,” he said; 
“eat, if you will.” At length Christ, the Father of the poor, received him into 
eternal habitations. God showed by the glory which shone around St. 
Laurence the value He set upon his love for the poor. Prayers innumerable 
were granted at his tomb; and he continued from his throne in heaven his 
charity to those in need, granting them, as St. Augustine says, “the smaller 
graces which they sought, and leading them to the desire of better gifts.” 





REFLECTION: Our Lord appears before us in the persons of the poor. Charity 
to them is a great sign of predestination. It is almost impossible, the holy 
Fathers assure us, for any one who is charitable to the poor for Christ’s sake 


to perish. 





August 11 


Ss. Tiburtius And Susanna, Martyrs 


AGRESTIUS CHROMATIUS was vicar to the prefect of Rome, and had 
condemned several martyrs in the reign of Carinus; and in the first years of 
Diocletian, St. Tranquillinus, being brought before him, assured him that, 
having been afflicted with the gout, he had recovered a perfect state of 
health by being baptized. Chromatins was troubled with the same 
distemper, and being convinced by this miracle of the truth of the Gospel, 
sent for a priest, and, receiving the sacrament of baptism, was freed from 
that corporal infirmity. Chromatius’s son, Tiburtius, was ordained 
subdeacon, and was soon after betrayed to the persecutors, condemned to 
many torments, and at length beheaded on the Lavican Road, three miles 
from Rome, where a church was afterward built. His father, Chromatius, 
retiring into the country, lived there concealed, in the fervent practice of all 
Christian virtues. 

St. Susanna was nobly born in Rome, and is said to have been niece to 
Pope Caius. Having made a vow of virginity, she refused to marry, on 
which account she was impeached as a Christian, and suffered with heroic 
constancy a cruel martyrdom. St. Susanna suffered towards the beginning of 
Diocletian’s reign, about the year 295. 


REFLECTION: Sufferings were to the martyrs the most distinguishing mercy, 
extraordinary graces, and sources of the greatest crowns and glory. All 
afflictions which God sends are in like manner the greatest mercies and 
blessings; they are the most precious talents to be improved by us to the 
increasing of our love and affection to God, and the exercise of the most 
heroic virtues of self-denial, patience, humility, resignation, and penance. 


August 12 


St. Clare, Abbess 


ON Palm Sunday, March 17th, 1212, the Bishop of Assisi left the altar to 
present a palm to a noble maiden, eighteen years of age, whom bashfulness 
had detained in her place. This maiden was St. Clare. Already she had 
learnt from St. Francis to hate the world, and was secretly resolved to live 
for God alone. The same night she escaped, with one companion, to the 
Church of the Portiuncula, where she was met by St. Francis and his 
brethren. At the altar of our Lady, St. Francis cut off her hair, clothed her in 
his habit of penance, a piece of sackcloth, with his cord as a girdle. Thus 
was she espoused to Christ. In a miserable house outside Assisi she founded 
her Order, and was joined by her sister, fourteen years of age, and 
afterwards by her mother and other noble ladies. They went barefoot, 
observed perpetual abstinence, constant silence, and perfect poverty. While 
the Saracen army of Frederick II. was ravaging the valley of Spoleto, a 
body of infidels advanced to assault St. Clare’s convent, which stood 
outside Assisi. The Saint caused the Blessed Sacrament to be placed in a 
monstrance, above the gate of the monastery facing the enemy, and 
kneeling before it, prayed, “Deliver not to beasts, O Lord, the souls of those 
who confess to Thee.” A voice from the Host replied, “My protection will 
never fail you.” A sudden panic seized the infidel host, which took to flight, 
and the Saint’s convent was spared. During her illness of twenty-eight 
years, the Holy Eucharist was her only support, and spinning linen for the 
altar the one work of her hands. She died A.D. 1253, as the Passion was 
being read, and our Lady and the angels conducted her to glory. 





Bi Be iki: 


REFLECTION: In a luxurious and effeminate age, the daughters of St. Clare 
still bear the noble title of poor, and preach by their daily lives the poverty 
of Jesus Christ. 


August 13 


St. Radegundes, Queen 


ST. RADEGUNDES was the daughter of a king of Thuringia who was 
assassinated by his brother; a war ensuing, our Saint, at the age of twelve, 
was made prisoner and carried captive by Clotaire, King of Soissons, who 
had her instructed in the Christian religion and baptized. The great 
mysteries of our faith made such an impression on her tender soul that she 
gave herself to God with her whole heart, and desired to consecrate to him 
her virginity; she was obliged at last, however, to yield to the king’s wish 
that she should become his wife. As a great queen, she continued no less an 
enemy to sloth and vanity than she was before, and divided her time chiefly 
between her oratory, the Church, and the care of the poor. She also kept 
long fasts, and during Lent wore a hair-cloth under her rich garments. 
Clotaire was at first pleased with her devotions, and allowed her full liberty 
in them, but afterward used frequently to reproach her for her pious 
exercises, saying he had married a nun rather than a queen, who converted 
his court into a monastery. Seeing that Clotaire was inflamed by bad 
passions, our Saint asked and obtained his leave to retire from court. She 
went to Noyon, and was consecrated deaconess by St. Medard. Radegundes 
first withdrew to Sais, and some time after she went to Poitiers, and there 
built a great monastery. She had a holy virgin, named Agnes, made the first 
abbess, and paid to her an implicit obedience in all things, not reserving to 
herself the disposal of the least thing. King Clotaire, repenting of his evil 
conduct, wished her to return to court, but, through the intercession of St. 
Germanus of Paris, she was allowed to remain in her retirement, where she 
died on the 13th of August, 587. 





August 14 


St. Eusebius, Priest 


THE Church celebrates this day the memory of St. Eusebius, who opposed 
the Arians, at Rome, with so much zeal. He was imprisoned in his room by 
order of the Emperor Constantius, and sanctified his captivity by constant 
prayer. Another Saint of the same name, a priest and martyr, is 
commemorated on this day. In the reign of Diocletian and Maximian, before 
they had published any new edicts against the Christians, Eusebius, a holy 
priest, aman eminently endowed with the spirit of prayer and all apostolical 
virtues, suffered death for the faith, probably in Palestine. The Emperor 
Maximian happening to be in that country, complaint was made to 
Maxentius, president of the province, that Eusebius distinguished himself 
by his zeal in invoking and preaching Christ, and the holy man was seized. 
Maximian was by birth a barbarian, and one of the roughest and most brutal 
and savage of all men. Yet the undaunted and modest virtue of this stranger, 
set off by a heavenly grace, struck him with awe. He desired to save the 
servant of Christ, but, like Pilate, would not give himself any trouble or 
hazard incurring the displeasure of those whom on all other occasions he 
despised. Maxentius commanded Eusebius to sacrifice to the gods, and on 
the Saint refusing, the president condemned him to be beheaded. Eusebius, 
hearing the sentence pronounced, said aloud, “I thank Your goodness and 
praise Your power, O Lord Jesus Christ, that, by calling me to the trial of 
my fidelity, You have treated me as one of Yours.” He, at that instant, heard 
a voice from heaven, saying to him, “If you had not been found worthy to 
suffer, you could not be admitted into the court of Christ or to the seats of 
the just.” Being come to the place of execution, he knelt down, and his head 
was struck off. 





REFLECTION: Let us learn, from the example of the Saints, courage in the 
service of God. He calls upon us to endure suffering of body and of mind, if 
it is necessary, to prove our fidelity to Him; and He promises to support us 
by His strength, His light, and His heavenly consolation. 


August 15 


The Assumption of The Blessed Virgin Mary 


ON this festival, the Church commemorates the happy departure from life 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and her translation into the kingdom of her Son, 
in which she received from Him a crown of immortal glory, and a throne 
above all the other Saints and heavenly spirits. After Christ, as the 
triumphant Conqueror of death and hell, ascended into heaven, His blessed 
Mother remained at Jerusalem, persevering in prayer with the disciples, till, 
with them, she had received the Holy Ghost. She lived to a very advanced 
age, but finally paid the common debt of nature, none among the children of 
Adam being exempt from that rigorous law. But the death of the Saints is 
rather to be called a sweet sleep than death; much more that of the Queen of 
Saints, who had been exempt from all sin. It is a traditionary pious belief, 
that the body of the Blessed Virgin was raised by God soon after her death, 
and taken up to glory, by a singular privilege, before the general 
resurrection of the dead. The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary is the 
greatest of all the festivals which the Church celebrates in her honor. It is 
the consummation of all the other great mysteries by which her life was 
rendered most wonderful; it is the birthday of her true greatness and glory, 
and the crowning of all the virtues of her whole life, which we admire 
single in her other festivals. 





REFLECTION: Whilst we contemplate, in profound sentiments of veneration, 
astonishment, and praise, the glory to which Mary is raised by her triumph 
on this day, we ought, for our own advantage, to consider by what means 
she arrived at this sublime degree of honor and happiness, that we may 
walk in her steps. No other way is open to us. The same path which 
conducted her to glory will also lead us thither; we shall be partners in her 
reward if we copy her virtues. 


August 16 


St. Hyacinth 


HYACINTH, the glorious apostle of Poland and Russia, was born of noble 
parents in Poland, about the year 1185. In 1218, being already Canon of 
Cracow, he accompanied his uncle, the Bishop of that place, to Rome. 
There he met St. Dominic, and received the habit of the Friar Preachers 
from the patriarch himself, of whom he became a living copy. So wonderful 
was his progress in virtue that within a year Dominic sent him to preach and 
plant the Order in Poland, where he founded two houses. His apostolic 
journeys extended over numerous regions Austria, Bohemia, Livonia, the 
shores of the Black Sea, Tartary, and Northern China on the east, and 
Sweden and Norway to the west, were evangelized by him, and he is said to 
have visited Scotland. Everywhere multitudes were converted, churches and 
convents were built; one hundred and twenty thousand pagans and infidels 
were baptized by his hands. He worked numerous miracles, and at Cracow 
raised a dead youth to life. He had inherited from St. Dominic a most filial 
confidence in the Mother of God; to her he ascribed his success, and to her 
aid he looked for his salvation. When St. Hyacinth was at Kiev, the Tartars 
sacked the town, but it was only as he finished Mass that the Saint heard of 
the danger. Without waiting to unvest, he took the ciborium in his hands, 
and was leaving the church. As he passed by an image of Mary a voice said: 
“Hyacinth, my son, why dost thou leave me behind? Take me with thee, and 
leave me not to mine enemies.” The statue was of heavy alabaster; but 
when Hyacinth took it in his arms, it was light as a reed. With the Blessed 
Sacrament and the image he came to the river Dnieper, and walked dryshod 
over the surface of the waters. On the eve of the Assumption, he was 
warned of his coming death. In spite of a wasting fever, he celebrated Mass 
on the feast, and communicated as a dying man. He was anointed at the foot 
of the altar, and died the same day, A.D. 1257. 





REFLECTION: St. Hyacinth teaches us to employ every effort in the service of 
God, and to rely for success not on our own industry, but on the prayer of 
His Immaculate Mother. 


August 17 


St. Liberatus, Abbot, And Six Monks, Martyrs 


HUNERIC, the Arian Vandal king in Africa, in the seventh year of his 
reign, published fresh edicts against the Catholics, and ordered their 
monasteries to be everywhere demolished. Seven monks, named Liberatus, 
Boniface, Servus, Rusticus, Rogatus, Septimus, and Maximus, who lived in 
a monastery near Capsa, in the province of Byzacena, were at that time 
summoned to Carthage. They were first tempted with great promises; but as 
they remained constant in the belief of the Trinity, and of one baptism, they 
were loaded with irons and thrown into a dark dungeon. The faithful, 
having bribed the guards, visited the Saints day and night, to be instructed 
by them and mutually to encourage one another to suffer for the faith of 
Christ. The king, learning this, commanded them to be more closely 
confined, loaded with heavier irons, and tortured with a cruelty never heard 
of till that time. Soon after, he condemned them to be put into an old ship 
and burnt at sea. The martyrs walked cheerfully to the shore, contemning 
the insults of the Arians as they passed along. Particular endeavors were 
used by the persecutors to gain Maximus, who was very young; but God, 
who makes the tongues of children eloquent to praise His name, gave him 
strength to withstand all their efforts, and he boldly told them that they 
should never be able to separate him from his holy abbot and brethren, with 
whom he had borne the labors of a penitential life for the sake of 
everlasting glory. An old vessel was filled with dry sticks, and the seven 
martyrs were put on board and bound on the wood; and fire was put to it 
several times, but it went out immediately, and all endeavors to kindle it 
were in vain. The tyrant, in rage and confusion, gave orders that the 
martyrs’ brains should be dashed out with oars, which was done, and their 
bodies cast into the sea, which threw them all on the shore. The Catholics 


interred them honorably in the monastery of Bigua, near the Church of St. 
Celerinus. They suffered in the year 483. 





REFLECTION: “Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or a railer, or 
a coveter of other men’s things; but if as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed, but let him glorify God in that name.” 


August 18 


St. Helena, Empress. St. Agapetus, Martyr 


IT was the pious boast of the city of Colchester, England, for many ages, 
that St. Helena was born within its walls; and though this honor has been 
disputed, it is certain that she was a British princess. She embraced 
Christianity late in life; but her incomparable faith and piety greatly 
influenced her son Constantine, the first Christian emperor, and served to 
kindle a holy zeal in the hearts of the Roman people. Forgetful of her high 
dignity, she delighted to assist at the Divine Office amid the poor; and by 
her alms-deeds showed herself a mother to the indigent and distressed. In 
her eightieth year, she made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, with the ardent 
desire of discovering the cross on which our Blessed Redeemer suffered. 
After many labors, three crosses were found on Mount Calvary, together 
with the nails and the inscription recorded by the Evangelists. It still 
remained to identify the true Cross of our Lord. By the advice of the 
Bishop, Macarius, the three were applied successively to a woman afflicted 
with an incurable disease, and no sooner had the third touched her than she 
arose perfectly healed. The pious empress, transported with joy, built a most 
glorious church on Mount Calvary to receive the precious relic, sending 
portions of it to Rome and Constantinople, where they were solemnly 
exposed to the adoration of the faithful. In the year 312, Constantine found 
himself attacked by Maxentius with vastly superior forces, and the very 
existence of his empire threatened. In this crisis, he bethought him of the 
crucified Christian God whom his mother Helena worshipped; and kneeling 
down, prayed God to reveal Himself and give him the victory. Suddenly, at 
noonday, a cross of fire was seen by his army in the calm and cloudless sky, 
and beneath it the words, In hoc signo vinces—“Through this sign thou 
shalt conquer.” By divine command, Constantine made a standard like the 
cross he had seen, which was borne at the head of his troops; and under this 


Christian ensign they marched against the enemy, and obtained a complete 
victory. Shortly after, Helena herself returned to Rome, where she expired, 


A.D. 328. 





St. Agapetus suffered in his youth a cruel martyrdom at Preneste, now 
called Palestrina, twenty-four miles from Rome, under Aurelian, about the 
year 275. His name is famous in the ancient calendars of the Church of 
Rome. Two churches in Palestrina and others in other places are dedicated 
to God under his name. 


REFLECTION: St. Helena thought it the glory of her life to find the cross of 
Christ, and to raise a temple in its honor. How many Christians in these 
days are ashamed to make this life-giving sign, and to confess themselves 
the followers of the Crucified! 


August 19 


St. Louis, Bishop 


THIS Saint was little nephew to St. Louis, King of France, and nephew, by 
his mother, to St. Elizabeth of Hungary. He was born at Brignoles, in 
Provence, in 1274. He was a Saint from the cradle, and from his childhood 
made it his earnest study to do nothing which was not directed to the divine 
service, and with a view only to eternity. Even his recreations he referred to 
this end, and chose only such as were serious and seemed barely necessary 
for the exercise of the body and preserving the vigor of the mind. His walks 
usually led him to some church or religious house. It was his chief delight 
to hear the servants of God discourse of mortification or the most perfect 
practices of piety. His modesty and recollection in the church inspired with 
devotion all who saw him. When he was only seven years old, his mother 
found him often lying in the night on a mat which was spread on the floor 
near his bed, which he did out of an early spirit of penance. In 1284, our 
Saint’s father, Charles II., then Prince of Salerno, was taken prisoner in a 
sea-fight by the King of Arragon, and was only released on condition that 
he sent into Arragon, as hostages, fifty gentlemen and three of his sons, one 
of whom was our Saint. Louis was set at liberty in 1294, by a treaty 
concluded between the King of Naples, his father, and James II. King of 
Arragon, one condition of which was the marriage of his sister Blanche 
with the King of Arragon. Both courts had, at the same time, extremely at 
heart the project of a double marriage, and that the princess of Majorca, 
sister to King James of Arragon, should be married to Louis, but the Saint’s 
resolution of dedicating himself to God was inflexible, and he resigned his 
right to the crown of Naples, which he begged his father to confer on his 
next brother, Robert The opposition of his family obliged the superiors of 
the Friar Minors to refuse for some time to admit him into their body, 
wherefore he took holy orders at Naples. The pious Pope St. Celestine had 


nominated him Archbishop of Lyons in 1294; but, as he had not then taken 
the tonsure, he found means to defeat that project Boniface VIII. gave him a 
dispensation to receive priestly orders in the twenty-third year of his age, 
and afterward sent him a like dispensation for the episcopal character, 
together with his nomination to the archbishopric of Toulouse, and a severe 
injunction, in virtue of holy obedience, to accept the same. However, he 
first made his religious profession among the Friar Minors on Christmas 
eve, 1296, and received the episcopal consecration in the beginning of the 
February following. He travelled to his bishopric as a poor religious, but 
was received at Toulouse with the veneration due to a Saint and the 
magnificence that became a prince. His modesty, mildness, and devotion 
inspired a love of piety in all who beheld him. It was his first care to 
provide for the relief of the indigent, and his first visits were made to the 
hospitals and the poor. In his apostolical labors, he abated nothing of his 
austerities, said Mass every day, and preached frequently. Being obliged to 
go into Provence for certain very urgent ecclesiastical affairs, he fell sick at 
the castle of Brignoles. Finding his end draw near, he received the viaticum 
on his knees, melting in tears, and in his last moments ceased not to repeat 
the Hail Mary. He died on the 19th of August, 1297, being only twenty- 
three years and six months old. 





August 20 


St. Bernard 


BERNARD was born at the castle of Fontaines, in Burgundy. The grace of 
his person and the vigor of his intellect filled his parents with the highest 
hopes, and the world lay bright and smiling before him when he renounced 
it forever and joined the monks of Citeaux. All his brothers followed 
Berard to Citeaux except Nivard, the youngest, who was left to be the stay 
of his father in his old age. “You will now be heir of every thing,” said they 
to him, as they departed. “Yes,” said the boy; “you leave me earth, and keep 
heaven for yourselves; do you call that fair?” And he too left the world. At 
length their aged father came to exchange wealth and honor for the poverty 
of a monk of Clairvaux. One only sister remained behind; she was married, 
and loved the world and its pleasures. Magnificently dressed, she visited 
Bernard; he refused to see her, and only at last consented to do so, not as 
her brother, but as the minister of Christ. The words he then spoke moved 
her so much that, two years later, she retired to a convent with her 
husband’s consent, and died in the reputation of sanctity. Bernard’s holy 
example attracted so many novices that other monasteries were erected, and 
our Saint was appointed abbot of that of Clairvaux. Unsparing with himself, 
he at first expected too much of his brethren, who were disheartened at his 
severity; but soon perceiving his error, he led them forward, by the 
sweetness of his correction and the mildness of his rule, to wonderful 
perfection. In spite of his desire to lie hid, the fame of his sanctity spread far 
and wide, and many churches asked for him as their Bishop. Through the 
help of Blessed Eugenius III., his former subject, he escaped this dignity; 
yet his retirement was continually invaded: the poor and the weak sought 
his protection; bishops, kings, and popes applied to him for advice; and at 
length Eugenius himself charged him to preach the crusade. By his fervor, 
eloquence, and miracles, Bernard kindled the enthusiasm of Christendom, 


and two splendid armies were despatched against the infidel. Their defeat 
was only due, said the Saint, to their own sins. Bernard died A.D. 1153. His 
most precious writings have earned for him the titles of the last of the 
Fathers and a Doctor of Holy Church. 





REFLECTION: St. Bernard used to say to those who applied for admission to 
the monastery, “If you desire to enter here, leave at the threshold the body 
you have brought with you from the world; here there is room only for your 
soul.” Let us constantly ask ourselves St. Bernard’s daily question, “To 
what end didst thou come hither?” 


August 21 


St. Jane Frances De Chantal 


AT the age of sixteen, Jane Frances de Frémyot, already a motherless child, 
was placed under the care of a worldly-minded governess. In this crisis, she 
offered herself to the Mother of God, and secured Mary’s protection for life. 
When a Protestant sought her hand, she steadily refused to marry “an 
enemy of God and His Church,” and shortly afterwards, as the loving and 
beloved wife of the Baron de Chantal, made her house the pattern of a 
Christian home. But God had marked her for something higher than 
domestic sanctity. Two children and a dearly-loved sister died, and, in the 
full tide of prosperity, her husband’s life was taken by the innocent hand of 
a friend. For seven years the sorrows of her widowhood were increased by 
ill-usage from servants and inferiors, and the cruel importunities of friends, 
who urged her to marry again. Harassed almost to despair by their 
entreaties, she branded on her heart the name of Jesus, and in the end left 
her beloved home and children to live for God alone. It was on the 19th of 
March, 1609, that Madame de Chantal bade farewell to her family and 
relations. Pale, and with tears in her eyes, she passed round the large room, 
sweetly and humbly taking leave of each. Her son, a boy of fifteen, used 
every entreaty, every endearment, to induce his mother not to leave them, 
and at last passionately flung himself across the door of the room. In an 
agony of distress, she passed on over the body of her son to the embrace of 
her aged and disconsolate father. The anguish of that parting reached its 
height when, kneeling at the feet of the venerable old man, she sought and 
obtained his last blessing, promising to repay in her new home his sacrifice 
by her prayers. Well might St. Francis call her “the valiant woman.” She 
was to found with St. Francis de Sales a great Order. Sickness, opposition, 
want, beset her, and the death of children, friends, and of St. Francis himself 
followed, while eighty-seven houses of the Visitation rose under her hand. 


Nine long years of interior desolation completed the work of God’s grace; 
and in her seventieth year, St. Vincent of Paul saw, at the moment of her 
death, her soul ascend, as a ball of fire, to heaven. 





REFLECTION: Profit by the successive trials of life to gain the strength and 
courage of St. Jane Frances, and they will become stepping-stones from 
earth to heaven. 


August 22 


St. Symphorian, Martyr 


ABOUT the year 180, there was a great procession of the heathen goddess 
Ceres, at Autun, in France. Amongst the crowd was one who refused to pay 
the ordinary marks of worship. He was therefore dragged before the 
magistrate and accused of sacrilege and sedition. When asked his name and 
condition, he replied, “My name is Symphorian; I am a Christian.” He came 
of a noble and Christian family. He was still young, and so innocent that he 
was Said to converse with the holy angels. The Christians of Autun were 
few and little known, and the judge could not believe that the youth was 
serious in his purpose. He caused the laws enforcing heathen worship to be 
read, and looked for a speedy compliance. Symphorian replied that he must 
obey the laws of the King of kings. “Give me a hammer,” he said, “and I 
will break your idol in pieces.” He was scourged and thrown into a 
dungeon. Some days later, this son of light came forth from the darkness of 
his prison, haggard and worn, but full of joy. He despised the riches and 
honors offered to him as he had despised torments. He died by the sword, 
and went to the court of the heavenly King. The mother of St. Symphorian 
stood on the city walls and saw her son led out to die. She knew the honors 
he had refused and the dishonor of his death, but she esteemed the reproach 
of Christ better than all the riches of Egypt, and she cried out to him, “My 
son, my son, keep the living God in your heart; look up to Him who reigns 
in heaven.” Thus she shared in the glory of his passion, and her name lives 
with his in the records of the Church. Little more than a century later, the 
Roman Empire bowed before the faith of Christ. Many miracles spread the 
glory of St. Symphorian, and of Christ the King of Saints. 





REFLECTION: The Catholic religion teaches us to be subject to every rightful 
authority. But no earthly authority has any right against Christ and His 
Church. If we are accused of sedition or disobedience because we are 
faithful to our religion, then we must choose as St. Symphorian chose, and 
obey God rather than man. 


August 23 


St. Philip Benizi 


ST. PHILIP BENIZI was born in Florence, on the Feast of the Assumption, 
1233. That same day, the Order of Servites was founded by the Mother of 
God. As an infant at the breast, Philip broke out into speech at the sight of 
these new religious, and begged his mother to give them alms. Amidst all 
the temptations of his youth, he longed to become himself a servant of 
Mary, and it was only the fear of his own unworthiness which made him 
yield to his father’s wish and begin to practise medicine. After long and 
weary waiting, his doubts were solved by our Lady herself, who in a vision 
bade him enter her Order. Still Philip dared only offer himself as a lay 
brother, and in this humble state he strove to do penance for his sins. In 
spite of his reluctance, he was promoted to the post of master of novices; 
and as his rare abilities were daily discovered, he was bidden to prepare for 
the priesthood. Thenceforth honors were heaped upon him; he became 
general of the Order, and only escaped by flight elevation to the Papal 
throne. His preaching restored peace to Italy, which was wasted by civil 
wars; and at the Council of Lyons, he spoke to the assembled prelates with 
the gift of tongues. Amid all these favors, Philip lived in extreme penitence, 
constantly examining his soul before the judgment-seat of God, and 
condemning himself as only fit for hell. St. Philip, though he was free from 
the stain of mortal sin, was never weary of beseeching God’s mercy. From 
the time he was ten years old, he said daily the Penitential Psalms. On his 
death-bed he kept reciting the verses of the Miserere, with his cheeks 
streaming with tears; and during his agony, he went through a terrible 
contest to overcome the fear of damnation. But a few minutes before he 
died. all his doubts disappeared and were succeeded by a holy trust He 
uttered the responses in a low but audible voice; and when at last the 
Mother of God appeared before him, he lifted up his arms with joy and 


breathed a gentle sigh, as if placing his soul in her hand. He died on the 
Octave of the Assumption, 1285. 





REFLECTION: Endeavor so to act as you would wish to have acted when you 
stand before your Judge. This is the rule of the Saints, and the only safe rule 
for all. 


August 24 


St. Bartholomew, Apostle 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW was one of the twelve who were called to the 
Apostolate by our Blessed Lord Himself. Several learned interpreters of the 
Holy Scripture take this Apostle to have been the same as Nathaniel, a 
native of Cana, in Galilee, a doctor in the Jewish law, and one of the 
seventy-two disciples of Christ, to whom he was conducted by St. Philip, 
and whose innocence and simplicity of heart deserved to be celebrated with 
the highest eulogium by the divine mouth of our Redeemer. He is 
mentioned among the disciples who were met together in prayer after 
Christ’s ascension, and he received the Holy Ghost with the rest. Being 
eminently qualified by the Divine Grace to discharge the functions of an 
apostle, he carried the Gospel through the most barbarous countries of the 
East, penetrating into the remoter Indies. He then returned again into the 
northwest part of Asia, and met St. Philip at Hierapolis, in Phrygia, Hence 
he travelled into Lycaonia, where he instructed the people in the Christian 
faith; but we know not even the names of many of the countries in which he 
preached. St. Bartholomew’s last removal was into Great Armenia, where, 
preaching in a place obstinately addicted to the worship of idols, he was 
crowned with a glorious martyrdom. The modern Greek historians say that 
he was condemned by the governor of Albanopolis to be crucified. Others 
affirm that he was flayed alive, which might well enough consist with his 
crucifixion, this double punishment being in use not only in Egypt, but also 
among the Persians. 





REFLECTION: The characteristic virtue of the apostles was zeal for the divine 
glory, the first property of the love of God. A soldier is always ready to 
defend the honor of his prince, and a son that of his father; and can a 
Christian say he loves God who is indifferent to His honor? 


August 25 


St. Louis, King 


THE mother of Louis told him she would rather see him die than commit a 
mortal sin, and he never forgot her words. King of France at the age of 
twelve, he made the defence of God’s honor the aim of his life. Before two 
years, he had crushed the Albigensian heretics, and forced them by stringent 
penalties to respect the Catholic faith. Amidst the cares of government, he 
daily recited the Divine Office and heard two Masses, and the most glorious 
churches in France are still monuments of his piety. When his courtiers 
remonstrated with Louis for his law that blasphemers should be branded on 
the lips, he replied, “I would willingly have my own lips branded to root out 
blasphemy from my kingdom.” The fearless protector of the weak and the 
oppressed, he was chosen to arbitrate in all the great feuds of his age 
between the Pope and the Emperor, between Henry III. and the English 
barons. In 1248, to rescue the land which Christ had trod, he gathered round 
him the chivalry of France, and embarked for the East. There, before the 
infidel, in victory or defeat, on the bed of sickness or a captive in chains, 
Louis showed himself ever the same, the first, the best, and the bravest of 
Christian knights. When a captive at Damietta, an Emir rushed into his tent 
brandishing a dagger red with the blood of the Sultan, and threatened to 
stab him also unless he would make him a knight, as the Emperor Frederick 
had Facardin. Louis calmly replied that no unbeliever could perform the 
duties of a Christian knight. In the same captivity, he was offered his liberty 
on terms lawful in themselves, but enforced by an oath which implied a 
blasphemy, and though the infidels held their swords’ points at his throat, 
and threatened a massacre of the Christians, Louis inflexibly refused. The 
death of his mother recalled him to France; but when order was re- 
established, he again set forth on a second crusade. In August, 1270, his 
army landed at Tunis, and, though victorious over the enemy, succumbed to 


a malignant fever. Louis was one of the victims. He received the Viaticum 
kneeling by his camp-bed, and gave up his life with the same joy that he 
had given all else for the honor of God. 





REFLECTION: If we cannot imitate St. Louis in dying for the honor of God, 
we can at least resemble him in resenting the blasphemies offered against 
God by the infidel, the heretic, and the scoffer. 


August 26 


St. Zephyrinus, Pope And Martyr 


ST. ZEPHYRINUS, a native of Rome, succeeded Victor in the pontificate, 
in the year 202, in which Severus raised the fifth most bloody persecution 
against the Church, which continued not for two years only, but until the 
death of that emperor in 211. Under this furious storm this holy pastor was 
the support and comfort of the distressed flock of Christ, and he suffered by 
charity and compassion what every confessor underwent. The triumphs of 
the martyrs were indeed his joy, but his heart received many deep wounds 
from the fall of apostates and heretics. Neither did this latter affliction cease 
when peace was restored to the Church. Our Saint had also the affliction to 
see the fall of Tertullian, which seems to have been owing partly to his 
pride. Eusebius tells us that this holy Pope exerted his zeal so strenuously 
against the blasphemies of the heretics that they treated him in the most 
contumelious manner; but it was his glory that they called him the principal 
defender of Christ’s divinity. St. Zephyrinus filled the pontifical chair 
seventeen years, dying in 219. He was buried in his own cemetery, on the 
26th of August. He is, in some Martyrologies, styled a martyr, which title 
he might deserve by what he suffered in the persecution, though he perhaps 
did not die by the executioner. 





REFLECTION: God has always raised up holy pastors zealous to maintain the 
faith of His Church inviolable, and to watch over the purity of its morals 
and the sanctity of its discipline. We enjoy the greatest advantages of the 
divine grace through their labors, and we owe to God a tribute of perpetual 
thanksgiving and immortal praise for all those mercies which He has 
afforded His Church on earth. 


August 27 


St. Joseph Calasanctius 


ST. JOSEPH CALASANCTIUS was born in Arragon, A.D. 1556. When 
only five years old, he led a troop of children through the streets to find the 
devil and kill him. He became a priest, and was engaged in various reforms, 
when he heard a voice saying, “Go to Rome,” and had a vision of many 
children who were being taught by him and by a company of angels. When 
he reached the Holy City, his heart was moved by the vice and ignorance of 
the children of the poor. Their need mastered his humility, and he founded 
the Order of Clerks Regular of the Pious Schools. He himself provided all 
that was necessary for the education of the children, receiving nothing from 
them in payment, and there were soon about a thousand scholars of every 
rank under his care. Each lesson began with prayer. Every half-hour 
devotion was renewed by acts of faith, hope, and charity, and towards the 
end of school-time the children were instructed in the Christian doctrine. 
They were then escorted home by the masters, so as to escape all harm by 
the way. But enemies arose against Joseph from among his own subjects. 
They accused him to the Holy Office, and at the age of eighty-six he was 
led through the streets to prison. At last the Order was reduced to a simple 
congregation. It was not restored to its former privileges till after the Saint’s 
death. Yet he died full of hope. “My work,” he said, “was done solely for 
the love of God.” 





REFLECTION: “My children,” said the Curé of Ars, “I often think that most of 
the Christians who are lost are lost for want of Instruction; they do not 
know their religion well.” 


August 28 


St. Augustine of Hippo 


ST. AUGUSTINE was born in 354, at Tagaste in Africa. He was brought up 
in the Christian faith, but without receiving baptism. An ambitious school- 
boy of brilliant talents and violent passions, he early lost both his faith and 
his innocence. He persisted in his irregular life until he was thirty-two. 
Being then at Milan professing rhetoric, he tells us that the faith of his 
childhood had regained possession of his intellect, but that he could not as 
yet resolve to break the chains of evil habit. One day, however, stung to the 
heart by the account of some sudden conversions, he cried out, “The 
unlearned rise and storm heaven, and we, with all our learning, for lack of 
heart lie wallowing here.” He then withdrew into a garden, when a long and 
terrible conflict ensued. Suddenly a young fresh voice (he knows not 
whose) breaks in upon his strife with the words, “Take and read;” and he 
lights upon the passage beginning, “Walk honestly as in the day.” The battle 
was won. He received baptism, returned home, and gave all to the poor. At 
Hippo, where he settled, he was consecrated bishop in 395. For thirty-five 
years he was the centre of ecclesiastical life in Africa, and the Church’s 
mightiest champion against heresy; whilst his writings have been 
everywhere accepted as one of the principal sources of devotional thought 
and theological speculation. He died in 430. 





REFLECTION: Read the lives of the Saints, and you will find that you are 
gradually creating a society about you to which in some measure you will 
be forced to raise the standard of your daily life. 


August 29 


The Beheading of St. John The Baptist 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST was called by God to be the forerunner of his 
Divine Son. In order to preserve his innocence spotless, and to improve the 
extraordinary graces which he had received, he was directed by the Holy 
Ghost to lead an austere and contemplative life in the wilderness, in the 
continual exercises of devout prayer and penance, from his infancy till he 
was thirty years of age. At this age, the faithful minister began to discharge 
his mission. Clothed with the weeds of penance, he announced to all men 
the obligation they lay under of washing away their iniquities with the tears 
of sincere compunction; and proclaimed the Messiah, who was then coming 
to make his appearance among them. He was received by the people as the 
true herald of the Most High God, and his voice was, as it were, a trumpet 
sounding from heaven to summon all men to avert the divine judgments, 
and to prepare themselves to reap the benefit of the mercy that was offered 
them. The tetrarch Herod Antipas having, in defiance of all laws divine and 
human, married Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip, who was yet 
living, St. John the Baptist boldly reprehended the tetrarch and _ his 
accomplice for so scandalous an incest and adultery, and Herod, urged on 
by lust and anger, cast the Saint into prison. About a year after St. John had 
been made a prisoner, Herod gave a splendid entertainment to the nobility 
of Galilee. Salome, a daughter of Herodias by her lawful husband, pleased 
Herod by her dancing, insomuch that he promised her to grant whatever she 
asked. On this, Salome consulted with her mother what to ask. Herodias 
instructed her daughter to demand the death of John the Baptist, and 
persuaded the young damsel to make it part of her petition that the head of 
the prisoner should be forthwith brought to her in a dish. This strange 
request startled the tyrant himself; he assented, however, and sent a soldier 
of his guard to behead the Saint in prison, with an order to bring his head in 


a charger and present it to Salome, who delivered it to her mother. St. 
Jerome relates that the furious Herodias made it her inhuman pastime to 
prick the sacred tongue with a bodkin. Thus died the great forerunner of our 
blessed Saviour, about two years and three months after his entrance upon 
his public ministry, about a year before the death of our blessed Redeemer. 





REFLECTION: All the high graces with which St. John was favored sprang 
from his humility; in this all his other virtues were founded. If we desire to 
form ourselves upon so great a model, we must, above all things, labor to 
lay the same deep foundation. 





August 30 


St. Rose of Lima 


THIS lovely flower of sanctity, the first canonized Saint of the New World, 
was born at Lima in 1586. She was christened Isabel, but the beauty of her 
infant face earned for her the title of Rose, which she ever after bore. As a 
child, while still in the cradle, her silence under a painful surgical operation 
proved the thirst for suffering already consuming her heart. At an early age 
she took service to support her impoverished parents, and worked for them 
day and night. In spite of hardships and austerities, her beauty ripened with 
increasing age, and she was much and openly admired. From fear of vanity 
she cut off her hair, blistered her face with pepper and her hands with lime. 
For further security she enrolled herself in the Third Order of St. Dominic, 
took St. Catherine of Siena as her model, and redoubled her penance. Her 
cell was a garden hut, her couch a box of broken tiles. Under her habit Rose 
wore a hair-shirt studded with iron nails, while, concealed by her veil, a 
silver crown armed with ninety points encircled her head. More than once, 
when she shuddered at the prospect of a night of torture, a voice said, “My 
Cross was yet more painful.” The Blessed Sacrament seemed almost her 
only food. Her love for it was intense. When the Dutch fleet prepared to 
attack the town, Rose took her place before the tabernacle, and wept that 
she was not worthy to die in its defence. All her sufferings were offered for 
the conversion of sinners, and the thought of the multitudes in hell was ever 
before her soul. She died A.D. 1617, at the age of thirty-one. 


REFLECTION: Rose, pure as driven snow, was filled with deepest contrition 
and humility, and did constant and terrible penance. Our sins are continual, 
our repentance passing, our contrition slight, our penance nothing. How will 
it fare with us? 


St. Fiaker, Anchorite 


ST. FIAKER was nobly born in Ireland, and had his education under the 
care of a bishop of eminent sanctity, who was according to some, Conan, 
Bishop of Soder, or the Western Islands. Looking upon all worldly 
advantages as dross, he left his country and friends in the flower of his age, 
and with certain pious companions sailed over to France, in quest of some 
solitude in which he might devote himself to God, unknown to the rest of 
the world. Divine Providence conducted him to St. Faro, who was the 
Bishop of Meaux, and eminent for sanctity. When St. Fiaker addressed 
himself to him, the prelate, charmed with the marks of extraordinary virtue 
and abilities which he discovered in this stranger, gave him a solitary 
dwelling in a forest called Breuil, which was his own patrimony, two 
leagues, from Meaux. In this place the holy anchorite cleared the ground of 
trees and briers, made himself a cell, with a small garden, and built an 
oratory in honor of the Blessed Virgin, in which he spent great part of the 
days and nights in devout prayer. He tilled his garden, and labored with his 
own hands for his subsistence. The life he led was most austere, and only 
necessity or charity ever interrupted his exercises of prayer and heavenly 
contemplation. Many resorted to him for advice, and the poor for relief. 
But, following an inviolable rule among the Irish monks, he never suffered 
any woman to enter the inclosure of his hermitage. St. Chillen, or Kilian, an 
Irishman of high birth, on his return from Rome, visited St. Fiaker, who was 
his kinsman, and having passed some time under his discipline, was 
directed by his advice, with the authority of the bishops, to preach in that 
and the neighboring dioceses. This commission he executed with admirable 
sanctity and fruit. St. Fiaker died about the year 670, on the 30th of August. 





REFLECTION: Ye who love indolence, ponder well these words of St. Paul: 
“Tf any man will not work, neither let him eat.” 


August 31 


St. Raymund Nonnatus 


ST. RAYMUND NONNATUS was born in Catalonia, in the year 120, and 
was descended of a gentleman’s family of a small fortune. In his childhood 
he seemed to find pleasure only in his devotions and serious duties. His 
father, perceiving in him an inclination to a religious state, took him from 
school, and sent him to take care of a farm which he had in the country. 
Raymund readily obeyed, and, in order to enjoy the opportunity of holy 
solitude, kept the sheep himself, and spent his time in the mountains and 
forests in holy meditation and prayer. Some time after, he joined the new 
Order of our Lady of Mercy for the redemption of captives, and was 
admitted to his profession at Barcelona by the holy founder, St. Peter 
Nolasco. Within two or three years after his profession, he was sent into 
Barbary with a considerable sum of money, where he purchased, at Algiers, 
the liberty of a great number of slaves. When all this treasure was 
exhausted, he gave himself up as a hostage for the ransom of certain others. 
This magnanimous sacrifice served only to exasperate the Mohammedans, 
who treated him with uncommon barbarity, till, fearing lest if he died in 
their hands they should lose the ransom which was to be paid for the slaves 
for whom he remained a hostage, they gave orders that he should be treated 
with more humanity. Hereupon he was permitted to go abroad about the 
streets, which liberty he made use of to comfort and encourage the 
Christians in their chains, and he converted and baptized some 
Mohammedans. For this the governor condemned him to be put to death by 
thrusting a stake into the body, but his punishment was commuted, and he 
underwent a cruel bastinado. This torment did not daunt his courage. So 
long as he saw souls in danger of perishing eternally, he thought he had yet 
done nothing. St. Raymund had no more money to employ in releasing poor 
captives, and to speak to a Mohammedan upon the subject of religion was 


death. He could, however, still exert his endeavors, with hopes of some 
success, or of dying a martyr of charity. He therefore resumed his former 
method of instructing and exhorting both the Christians and the infidels. 
The governor, who was enraged, ordered our Saint to be barbarously 
tortured and imprisoned till his ransom was brought by some religious men 
of his Order, who were sent with it by St. Peter. Upon his return to Spain, he 
was nominated cardinal by Pope Gregory IX., and the Pope, being desirous 
to have so holy a man about his person, called him to Rome. The Saint 
obeyed, but went no further than Cardona, when he was seized with a 
violent fever, which proved mortal. He died on the 31st of August, in the 
year 1240, the thirty-seventh of his age. 





REFLECTION: This Saint gave not only his substance but his liberty, and even 
exposed himself to the most cruel torments and death, for the redemption of 
captives and the salvation of souls. But alas! do not we, merely to gratify 
our prodigality, vanity, or avarice, refuse to give the superfluous part of our 
possessions to the poor, who for want of it are perishing with cold and 
hunger? Let us remember that “He that giveth to the poor shall not want.” 
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September 1 


St. Giles, Abbot 


ST. GILES, whose name has been held in great veneration for several ages 
in France and England, is said to have been an Athenian by birth, and of 
noble extraction. His extraordinary piety and learning drew the admiration 
of the world upon him in such a manner that it was impossible for him to 
enjoy in his own country that obscurity and retirement which was the chief 
object of his desires on earth. He therefore sailed to France, and chose an 
hermitage first in the open deserts near the mouth of the Rhone, afterward 
near the river Gard, and lastly in a forest in the diocese of Nismes. He 
passed many years in this close solitude, living on wild herbs or roots and 
water, and conversing only with God. We read hi his life that he was for 
some time nourished with the milk of a hind in the forest, which, being 
pursued by hunters, fled for refuge to the Saint, who was thus discovered. 
The reputation of the sanctity of this holy hermit was much increased by 
many miracles which he wrought, and which rendered his name famous 
throughout all France. St. Giles was highly esteemed by the French king, 
but could not be prevailed upon to forsake his solitude. He, however, 
admitted several disciples, and settled excellent discipline in the monastery 
of which he was the founder, and which, in succeeding ages, became a 
flourishing abbey of the Benedictine Order. 





REFLECTION: He who accompanies the exercises of contemplation and 
arduous penance with zealous and undaunted endeavors to conduct others 
to the same glorious term with himself, shall be truly great in the kingdom 
of heaven. 


September 2 


St. Stephen, King 


GEYSA, fourth Duke of Hungary, was, with his wife, converted to the faith, 
and saw in a vision the martyr St. Stephen, who told him that he should 
have a son, who would perfect the work he had begun. This son was born 
A.D. 977, and received the name of Stephen. He was most carefully 
educated, and succeeded his father at an early age. He began to root out 
idolatry, suppressed a rebellion of his pagan subjects, and founded 
monasteries and churches all over the land. He sent to Pope Sylvester, 
begging him to appoint bishops to the eleven sees he had endowed, and to 
bestow on him, for the greater success of his work, the title of king. The 
Pope granted his requests, and sent him a cross to be borne before him, 
saying that he regarded him as the true apostle of his people. His devotion 
was fervent. He placed his realms under the protection of our Blessed Lady, 
and kept the feast of her Assumption with peculiar affection. He gave good 
laws, and saw to their execution. Throughout his life, we are told, he had 
Christ on his lips, Christ in his heart, and Christ in all he did. His only wars 
were wars of defence, and he was always successful. God sent him many 
and sore trials. One by one his children died, but he bore all with perfect 
submission to the will of God. When St. Stephen was about to die, he 
summoned the bishops and nobles, and gave them charge concerning the 
choice of a successor. Then he urged them to nurture and cherish the 
Catholic Church, which was still as a tender plant in Hungary, to follow 
justice, humility, and charity, to be obedient to the laws, and to show ever a 
reverent submission to the Holy See. Then, raising his eyes towards heaven, 
he said, “O Queen of Heaven, august restorer of a prostrate world, to thy 
care I commend the Holy Church, my people and my realm, and my own 
departing soul.” And then, on his favorite feast of the Assumption, A.D. 
1038, he died in peace. 





REFLECTION: “Our duty,” says Father Newman, “is to follow the Vicar of 
Christ whither he goeth, and never to desert him, however we may be tried; 
but to defend him at all hazards and against all comers, as a son would a 
father, and as a wife a husband, knowing that his cause is the cause of 
God.” 


September 3 


St. Seraphia, Virgin And Martyr 


ST. SERAPHIA was born at Antioch, of Christian parents, who, flying from 
the persecutions of Adrian, went to Italy and settled there. Her parents 
dying, Seraphia was sought in marriage by many, but having resolved to 
consecrate herself to God alone, she sold all her possessions and distributed 
the proceeds to the poor; finally she sold herself into a voluntary slavery 
and entered the service of a Roman lady, named Sabina. The piety of 
Seraphia, her love of work, and her charity soon gained the heart of her 
mistress, who was not long in becoming a Christian. Having been 
denounced as a follower of Christ, Seraphia was condemned to death. She 
was at first placed on a burning pile, but remained uninjured by the flames. 
Almost despairing of being able to inflict death upon her, the prefect 
Berillus ordered her to be beheaded, and she thus received the crown which 
she so richly merited. Her mistress gathered her remains, and interred them 
with every mark of respect. Sabina, meeting with a martyr’s death, a year 
after, was laid in the same tomb with her faithful servant. As early as the 
fifth century, there was a church at Rome placed under their invocation. 





REFLECTION: Christian courage bears relation to our faith: “If we continue in 
the faith, grounded, and settled, and immovable,” all things will be found 
possible to us. 


September 4 


St. Rosalia, Virgin 


ST. ROSALIA was daughter of a noble family descended from 
Charlemagne. She was born at Palermo in Sicily, and despising in her youth 
worldly vanities, made herself an abode in a cave on Mount Pelegrino, three 
miles from Palermo, where she completed the sacrifice of her heart to God 
by austere penance and manual labor, sanctified by assiduous prayer and the 
constant union of her soul with God. She died in 1160. Her body was found 
buried in a grot under the mountain, in the year of the jubilee, 1625, under 
Pope Urban VIII., and was translated into the metropolitical church of 
Palermo, of which she was chosen a patroness. To her patronage that island 
ascribes the ceasing of a grievous pestilence at the same time. 





St. Rose of Viterbo, who is honored on this same day, was born in the 
spring of 1240, a time when Frederick II. was oppressing the Church and 
many were faithless to the Holy See. The infant at once seemed filled with 
grace; with tottering steps she sought Jesus in His tabernacle, she knelt 


before sacred images, she listened to pious talk, retaining all she heard, and 
this when she was scarcely three years old. One coarse habit covered her 
flesh; fasts and disciplines were her delight. To defend the Church’s rights 
was her burning wish, and for this she received her mission from the 
Mother of God, who gave her the Franciscan habit, with the command to go 
forth and preach. When hardly ten years old, Rose went down to the public 
square at Viterbo, called upon the inhabitants to be faithful to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and vehemently denounced all his opponents. So great was the 
power of her word, and of the miracles which accompanied it, that the 
Imperial party, in fear and anger, drove her from the city, but she continued 
to preach till Innocent IV. was brought back in triumph to Rome and the 
cause of God was won. Then she retired to a little cell at Viterbo, and 
prepared in solitude for her end. She died in her eighteenth year. Not long 
after, she appeared in glory to Alexander IV., and bade him translate her 
body. He found it as the vision had said, but fragrant and beautiful, as if still 
in life. 


REFLECTION: Rose lived but seventeen years, saved the Church’s cause, and 
died a Saint. We have lived, perhaps, much longer, and yet with what 
result? Every minute something can be done for God. Let us be up and 
doing. 


September 5 


St. Laurence Giustiniani 


LAURENCE from a child longed to be a Saint; and when he was nineteen 
years of age there was granted to him a vision of the Eternal Wisdom. All 
earthly things paled in his eyes before the ineffable beauty of this sight, and 
as it faded away a void was left in his heart which none but God could fill. 
Refusing the offer of a brilliant marriage, he fled secretly from his home at 
Venice, and joined the Canons Regular of St. George. One by one he 
crushed every natural instinct which could bar his union with his Love. 
When Laurence first entered religion, a nobleman went to dissuade him 
from the folly of thus sacrificing every earthly prospect. The young monk 
listened patiently in turn to his friend’s affectionate appeal, scorn, and 
violent abuse Calmly and kindly he then replied. He pointed out the 
shortness of life, the uncertainty of earthly happiness, and the incomparable 
superiority of the prize he sought to any his friend had named. The 
nobleman could make no answer; he felt in truth that Laurence was wise, 
himself the fool. He left the world, became a fellow-novice, with the Saint, 
and his holy death bore every mark that he too had secured the treasures 
which never fail. As superior and as general, Laurence enlarged and 
strengthened his Order, and as bishop of his diocese, in spite of slander and 
insult, thoroughly reformed his see. His zeal led to his being appointed the 
first patriarch of Venice, but he remained ever in heart and soul an humble 
priest thirsting for the sight of heaven. At length the eternal vision began to 
dawn. “Are you laying a bed of feathers for me?” he said. “Not so; my Lord 
was stretched on a hard and painful tree.” Laid upon the straw, he 
exclaimed in rapture, “Good Jesus, behold I come.” He died A.D. 1435, 
aged seventy-four. 





REFLECTION: Ask St. Laurence to vouchsafe you such a sense of the 
sufficiency of God that you too may fly to Him and be at rest. 


September 6 


St. Eleutherius, Abbot 


A WONDERFUL simplicity and spirit of compunction were the 
distinguishing virtues of this holy man. He was chosen abbot of St. Mark’s 
near Spoleto, and favored by God with the gift of miracles. A child who 
was possessed by the devil, being delivered by being educated in his 
monastery, the abbot said one day: “Since the child is among the servants of 
God, the devil dares not approach him.” These words seemed to savor of 
vanity, and thereupon the devil again entered and tormented the child. The 
abbot humbly confessed his fault, and fasted and prayed with his whole 
community till the child was again freed from the tyranny of the fiend. St. 
Gregory the Great, not being able to fast on Easter-eve on account of 
extreme weakness, engaged this Saint to go with him to the church of St. 
Andrew’s and put up his prayers to God for his health, that he might join 
the faithful in that solemn practice of penance. Eleutherius prayed with 
many tears, and the Pope, coming out of the church, found his breast 
suddenly strengthened, so that he was enabled to perform the fast as he 
desired. St. Eleutherius raised a dead man to life. Resigning his abbacy, he 
died in St. Andrew’s monastery in Rome, about the year 585. 





REFLECTION: “Appear not to men to fast, but to thy Father who is in heaven, 
and thy Father, who seeth in secret, He will repay thee.” 


September 7 


St. Cloud, Confessor 


ST. CLOUD is the first and most illustrious Saint among the princes of the 
royal family of the first race in France. He was son of Chlodomir, King of 
Orleans, the eldest son of St. Clotilda, and was born 522. He was scarce 
three years old when his father was killed in Burgundy; but his grandmother 
Clotilda brought up him and his two brothers at Paris, and loved them 
extremely. Their ambitious uncles divided the kingdom of Orleans between 
them, and stabbed with their own hands two of their nephews. Cloud, by a 
special providence, was saved from the massacre, and, renouncing the 
world, devoted himself to the service of God in a monastic state. After a 
time he put himself under the discipline of St. Severinus, a holy recluse who 
lived near Paris, from whose hands he received the monastic habit. Wishing 
to live unknown to the world, he withdrew secretly into Provence, but his 
hermitage being made public, he returned to Paris, and was received with 
the greatest joy imaginable. At the earnest request of the people, he was 
ordained priest by Eusebius, Bishop of Paris, in 551, and served that Church 
some time in the functions of the sacred ministry. He afterward retired to St. 
Cloud, two leagues below Paris, where he built a monastery. Here he 
assembled many pious men, who fled out of the world for fear of losing 
their souls in it. St. Cloud was regarded by them as their superior, and he 
animated them to all virtue both by word and example. He was 
indefatigable in instructing and exhorting the people of the neighboring 
country, and piously ended his days about the year 560. 





REFLECTION: Let us remember that “the just shall live forevermore; they 
shall receive a kingdom of glory, and a crown of beauty at the hand of the 
Lord.” 


September 8 


The Nativity of The Blessed Virgin 


THE birth of the Blessed Virgin Mary announced joy and the near approach 
of salvation to the lost world. Mary was brought forth in the world not like 
other children of Adam, infected with the loathsome contagion of sin, but 
pure, holy, beautiful, and glorious, adorned with all the most precious 
graces which became her who was chosen to be the Mother of God. She 
appeared indeed in the weak state of our mortality; but in the eyes of 
Heaven she already transcended the highest seraph in purity, brightness, and 
the richest ornaments of grace. If we celebrate the birthdays of the great 
ones of this earth, how ought we to rejoice in that of the Virgin Mary, 
presenting to God the best homage of our praises and thanksgiving for the 
great mercies He has shown in her, and imploring her mediation with her 
Son in our behalf! Christ will not reject the supplications of His mother, 
whom He was pleased to obey whilst on earth. Her love, care, and 
tenderness for Him, the title and qualities which she bears, the charity and 
graces with which she is adorned, and the crown of glory with which she is 
honored, must incline Him readily to receive her recommendations and 
petitions. 





The Festival, On The Sunday Within The Octave of Her Nativity, of 
The Holy Name of Mary 


THIS festival was appointed by Pope Innocent XI., that on it the faithful 
may be called upon in a particular manner to recommend to God, through 
the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, the necessities of His Church, and to 
return Him thanks for His gracious protection and numberless mercies. 
What gave occasion to the institution of this feast was a solemn 
thanksgiving for the relief of Vienna when it was besieged by the Turks in 
1683. If we desire to deprecate the divine anger, justly provoked by our 
sins, with our prayers, we must join the tears of sincere compunction with a 
perfect conversion of our manners. The first grace we should always beg of 
God is that He will bring us to the disposition of condign penance. Our 
supplications for the divine mercies, and our thanksgivings for benefits 
received, will only thus be rendered acceptable. By no other means can we 
deserve the blessing of God, or be recommended to it by the patronage of 
His holy mother. To the invocation of Jesus it is a pious and wholesome 
practice to join our application to the Blessed Virgin, that, through her 
intercession, we may more easily and more abundantly obtain the effects of 
our petitions. In this sense devout souls pronounce, with great affection and 
confidence, the holy names of Jesus and Mary. 





September 9 


St. Omer, Bishop 


ST. OMER was born toward the close of the sixth century, in the territory of 
Constance. His parents, who were noble and wealthy, gave great attention 
to his education, but, above all, strove to inspire him with a love for virtue. 
Upon the death of his mother, he entered the monastery of Luxen, whither 
he persuaded his father to follow him, after having sold his worldly goods 
and distributed the proceeds among the poor. The father and son made their 
religious profession together. The humility, obedience, mildness, and 
devotion, together with the admirable purity of manners, which shone forth 
in every action of St. Omer, distinguished him among his saintly brethren, 
and he was soon called from his solitude to take charge of the government 
of the Church in Terouenne. The greater part of those living in his diocese 
were still pagans, and even the few Christians were, through a scarcity of 
priests, fallen into a sad corruption of manners. The great and difficult work 
of their conversion was reserved for St. Omer. The holy Bishop applied 
himself to his task with such zeal that in a short time his diocese became 
one of the most flourishing in France. In his old age, St. Omer became 
blind, but that affliction did not lessen his pastoral concern for his flock. He 
died in the odor of sanctity, while on a pastoral visit to Wavre, in 670. 





Blessed Peter Claver 


PETER CLAVER was a Spanish Jesuit. In Majorca he fell in with the holy 
lay-brother Alphonsus Rodriguez, who, having already learned by 
revelation the saintly career of Peter, became his spiritual guide, foretold to 
him the labors he would undergo in the Indies, and the throne he would gain 
in heaven. Ordained priest in New Granada, Peter was sent to Cartagena, 
the great slave-mart of the West Indies, and there he consecrated himself by 
vow to the salvation of those ignorant and miserable creatures. For more 
than forty years he labored in this work. He called himself “the slave of the 
slaves.” He was their apostle, father, physician, and friend. He fed them, 
nursed them with the utmost tenderness in their loathsome diseases, often 
applying his own lips to their hideous sores. His cloak, which was the 
constant covering of the naked, though soiled with their filthy ulcers, sent 
forth a miraculous perfume. His rest after his great labors was in nights of 
penance and prayer. However tired he might be, when news arrived of a 
fresh slave-ship, Blessed Peter immediately revived, his eyes brightened, 
and he was at once on board amongst his dear slaves, bringing them 
comfort for body and soul. A false charge of reiterating baptism for a while 
stopped his work. He submitted without a murmur till the calumny was 
refuted, and then God so blessed his toil that 40,000 negroes were baptized 
before he went to his reward, in 1654. 


REFLECTION: When you see any one standing in need of your assistance, 
either for body or soul, do not ask yourself why some one else did not help 
him, but think to yourself that you have found a treasure. 


September 10 


St. Nicholas of Tolentino 


BORN in answer to the prayer of a holy mother, and vowed before his birth 
to the service of God, Nicholas never lost his baptismal innocence. His 
austerities were conspicuous even in the austere Order—the Hermits of St. 
Augustine—to which he belonged, and to the remonstrances which were 
made by his superiors, he only replied, “How can I be said to fast, while 
every morning at the altar I receive my God?” He conceived an ardent 
charity for the Holy Souls, so near and yet so far from their Saviour; and 
often after his Mass, it was revealed to him that the souls for whom he had 
offered the Holy Sacrifice had been admitted to the presence of God. 
Amidst his loving labors for God and man, he was haunted by fear of his 
own sinfulness. “The heavens,” said he, “are not pure in the sight of Him 
whom I serve; how then shall I, a sinful man, stand before Him?” As he 
pondered on these things, Mary, the Queen of all Saints, appeared before 
him. “Fear not, Nicholas,” she said, “all is well with you: my Son bears you 
in His Heart, and I am your protection.” Then his soul was at rest; and he 
heard, we are told, the songs which the angels sing in the presence of their 
Lord. He died September 10th, 1310. 
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REFLECTION: Would you die the death of the just? there is only one way to 
secure the fulfilment of your wish. Live the life of the just. For it is 


impossible that one who has been faithful to God in life should make a bad 
or an unhappy end. 


September 11 


St. Paphnutius, Bishop 


THE holy confessor Paphnutius was an Egyptian, and after having spent 
several years in the desert, under the direction of the great St. Antony, was 
made bishop in Upper Thebais. He was one of those confessors who, under 
the tyrant Maximin Daia, lost their right eye, and were afterward sent to 
work in the mines. Peace being restored to the Church, Paphnutius returned 
to his flock. The Arian heresy being broached in Egypt, he was one of the 
most zealous in defending the Catholic faith, and for his eminent sanctity 
and the glorious title of confessor (or one who had confessed the faith 
before the persecutors and under torments) was highly considered in the 
great Council of Nice. Constantine the Great, during the celebration of that 
synod, sometimes conferred privately with him in his palace, and never 
dismissed him without kissing respectfully the place which had once held 
the eye he had lost for the faith. St. Paphnutius remained always in a close 
union with St. Athanasius, and accompanied him to the Council of Tyre, in 
335, where they found much the greater part of that assembly to be 
professed Arians. Seeing Maximus, Bishop of Jerusalem, among them, 
Paphnutius took him by the hand, led him out, and told him he could not see 
that any who bore the same marks as he in defence of the faith should be 
seduced and imposed upon by persons who were resolved to oppress the 
most strenuous assertor of its fundamental article. We have no particular 
account of the death of St. Paphnutius; but his name stands in the Roman 
Martyrology on the 11th of September. 
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REFLECTION: If to fight for our country be glorious, “it is likewise great glory 
to follow the Lord,” saith the Wise Man. 


September 12 


St. Guy, of Anderlecht 


AS a child Guy had two loves, the Church and the poor. The love of prayer 
growing more and more, he left his poor home at Brussels to seek greater 
poverty and closer union with God. He arrived at Laeken, near Brussels, 
and there showed such devotion before our Lady’s shrine that the priest 
besought him to stay and serve the Church. Thenceforth, his great joy was 
to be always in the church, sweeping the floor and ceiling, polishing the 
altars, and cleansing the sacred vessels. By day he still found time and 
means to befriend the poor, so that his almsgiving became famous in all 
those parts. A merchant of Brussels, hearing of the generosity of this poor 
sacristan, came to Laeken, and offered him a share in his business. Guy 
could not bear to leave the church; but the offer seemed providential, and he 
at last closed with it. Their ship, however, was lost on the first voyage, and 
on returning to Laeken, Guy found his place filled. The rest of his life was 
one long penance for his inconstancy. About the year 1033, finding his end 
at hand, he returned to Anderlecht, in his own country. As he died, a light 
shone round him, and a voice was heard proclaiming his eternal reward. 





REFLECTION: Jesus was only nine months in the womb of Mary, three hours 
on the Cross, three days in the sepulchre, but He is always in the tabernacle. 
Does our reverence before Him bear witness to this most blessed truth? 


September 13 


St. Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria 


ST. EULOGIUS was a Syrian by birth, and while young embraced the 
monastic state in that country. The Eutychian heresy had thrown the 
Churches of Syria and Egypt into much confusion, and a great part of the 
monks of Syria were at that time become remarkable for their loose morals 
and errors against faith. Eulogius learned from the fall of others to stand 
more watchfully and firmly upon his guard, and was not less distinguished 
by the innocence and sanctity of his manners than by the purity of his 
doctrine. Having, by an enlarged pursuit of learning, attained to a great 
variety of useful knowledge in the different branches of literature, he set 
himself to the study of divinity in the sacred sources of that science, which 
are the Holy Scriptures, the tradition of the Church as explained in its 
councils, and the approved writings of its eminent pastors. In the great 
dangers and necessities of the Church he was drawn out of his solitude, and 
made priest of Antioch by the patriarch St. Anastasius. Upon the death of 
John, the Patriarch of Alexandria, St. Eulogius was raised to that patriarchal 
dignity toward the close of the year 583. About two years after his 
promotion, our Saint was obliged to make a journey to Constantinople, in 
order to concert measures concerning certain affairs of his Church. He met 
at court St. Gregory the Great, and contracted with him a holy friendship, so 
that, from that time, they seemed to be one heart and one soul. Among the 
letters of St. Gregory, we have several extant which he wrote to our Saint 
St. Eulogius composed many excellent works against different heresies, and 
died in the year 606. 





REFLECTION: We admire the great actions and the glorious triumph of the 
Saints; yet it is not so much in these that their sanctity consisted, as in the 
constant habitual heroic disposition of their souls. There is no one who does 
not sometimes do good actions; but he can never be called virtuous who 
does well only by humor, or by fits and starts, not by steady habits. 


September 14 


The Exaltation of The Holy Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ 


CONSTANTINE was still wavering between Christianity and idolatry when 
a luminous cross appeared to him in the heavens, bearing the inscription, 
“In this sign shalt thou conquer.” He became a Christian, and triumphed 
over his enemies who were at the same time, the enemies of the faith. A few 
years later, his saintly mother having found the cross on which our Saviour 
suffered, the feast of the “Exaltation” was established in the Church; but it 
was only at a later period still, namely, after the Emperor Heraclius had 
achieved three great and wondrous victories over Chosroes, King of Persia, 
who had possessed himself of the holy and precious relic, that this festival 
took a more general extension, and was invested with a higher character of 
solemnity. The feast of the “Finding” was thereupon instituted, in memory 
of the discovery made by St. Helena; and that of the “Exaltation” was 
reserved to celebrate the triumphs of Heraclius. The greatest power of the 
Catholic world was at that time centred in the Empire of the East, and was 
verging toward its ruin, when God put forth his hand to save it: the re- 
establishment of the Cross at Jerusalem was the sure pledge thereof. This 
great event occurred in 629. 





Reflection—Herein is found the accomplishment of the Saviour’s word: “If 
I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw all things to myself.” 


September 15 


St. Catherine of Genoa 


NOBLE in birth, rich, and exceedingly beautiful, Catherine had as a child 
rejected the solicitations of the world, and begged her Divine Master for 
some share in His sufferings. At sixteen years of age she found herself 
promised in marriage to a young nobleman of dissolute habits, who treated 
her with such harshness that, after five years, wearied out by his cruelty, she 
somewhat relaxed the strictness of her life and entered into the worldly 
society of Genoa. At length, enlightened by divine grace as to the danger of 
her state, she resolutely broke with the world and gave herself up to a life of 
rigorous penance and prayer. The charity with which she devoted herself to 
the service of the hospitals, undertaking the vilest of offices with joy, 
induced her husband to amend his evil ways and he died penitent. Her 
heroic fortitude was sustained by the constant thought of the Holy Souls, 
whose sufferings were revealed to her, and whose state she has described in 
a treatise full of heavenly wisdom. A long and grievous malady during the 
last years of her life only served to perfect her union with God, till, worn 
out in body and purified in soul, she breathed her last on September 14th, 
1510. 





REFLECTION: The constant thought of purgatory will help us not only to 
escape its dreadful pains, but also to avoid the least imperfection which 
hinders our approach to God. 


September 16 


St. Cyprian, Bishop, Martyr 


CYPRIAN was an African of noble birth but of evil life, a pagan, and a 
teacher of rhetoric. In middle life he was converted to Christianity, and 
shortly after his baptism was ordained priest, and made Bishop of Carthage, 
notwithstanding his resistance. When the persecution of Decius broke out, 
he fled from his episcopal city, that he might be the better able to minister 
to the wants of his flock, but returned on occasion of a pestilence. Later on 
he was banished, and saw in a vision his future martyrdom. Being recalled 
from exile, sentence of death was pronounced against him, which he 
received with the words “Thanks be to God.” His great desire was to die 
whilst in the act of preaching the faith of Christ, and he had the consolation 
of being surrounded at his martyrdom by crowds of his faithful children. He 
was beheaded on the 14th September, A.D. 258, and was buried with great 
solemnity. Even the pagans respected his memory. 


REFLECTION: The duty of alms-giving is declared both by nature and 
revelation: by nature, because it flows from the principle imprinted within 
us of doing to others as we would they should do to us; by revelation, in 
many special commands of Scripture, and in the precept of divine charity 
which binds us to love God for His own sake, and our neighbor for the sake 
of God. 





September 17 


St. Lambert, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. LAMBERT was a native of Maestricht. His father entrusted his 
education to the holy Bishop St. Theodard, and on that good man being 
assassinated, Lambert was chosen his successor. A revolution breaking out 
which overturned the kingdom of Austrasia, our Saint was banished from 
his see on account of his devotion to his sovereign. He retired to the 
monastery of Stavelo, and there obeyed the rule as strictly as the youngest 
novice could have done. One instance will suffice to show with how perfect 
a sacrifice of himself he devoted his heart to serve God. As he was rising 
one night in winter to his private devotions, he happened to let fall his 
wooden sandal or slipper. The abbot, without asking who had caused the 
noise, gave orders that the offender should go and pray before the cross, 
which stood before the church door. Lambert, without making any answer, 
went out as he was, barefoot, and covered only with his hair shirt; and in 
this condition he prayed, kneeling before the cross, where he was found 
some hours after. At the sight of the holy bishop the abbot and the monks 
fell on the ground and asked his pardon. “God forgive you,” said he, “for 
thinking you stand in need of pardon for this action. As for myself, is it not 
in cold and nakedness that, according to St. Paul, I am to tame my flesh and 
to serve God?” While St. Lambert enjoyed the quiet of holy retirement, he 
wept to see the greatest part of the churches of France laid waste. In the 
mean time the political clouds began to break away, and Lambert was 
restored to his see, but his zeal in suppressing the many and notorious 
disorders which existed in his diocese led to his assassination on the 17th of 
September, 709. 





REFLECTION: How noble and heroic is this virtue of fortitude! how necessary 
for every Christian, especially for a pastor of souls, that neither worldly 
views nor fears may ever in the least warp his integrity or blind his 


judgment! 


September 18 


St. Thomas of Villanova 


ST. THOMAS, the glory of the Spanish Church in the sixteenth century, 
was born A.D. 1488. A thirst for the science of the Saints led him to enter 
the house of the Austin Friars at Salamanca. Charles V. listened to him as an 
oracle, and appointed him Archbishop of Valencia. On being led to his 
throne in church, he pushed the silken cushions aside, and with tears kissed 
the ground. His first visit was to the prison; the sum with which the chapter 
presented him for his palace was devoted to the public hospital. As a child 
he had given his meal to the poor, and two thirds of his episcopal revenues 
were now annually spent in alms. He daily fed five hundred needy persons, 
brought up him self the orphans of the city, and sheltered the neglected 
foundling with a mother’s care. During his eleven years’ episcopate not one 
poor maiden was married without an alms from the Saint. Spurred by his 
example, the rich and the selfish became liberal an generous; and when, on 
the Nativity of our Lady, A.D. 1555, St. Thomas came to die, he was well- 
nigh the only poor man in his see. 





REFLECTION: “Answer me, O sinner!” St. Thomas would say, “what can you 
purchase with your money better or more necessary than the redemption of 
your sins?” 


September 19 


St. Januarius, Martyr 


MANY centuries ago, St. Januarius died for the faith in the persecution of 
Diocletian, and to this day God confirms the faith of His Church, and works 
a continual miracle, through the blood which Januarius shed for Him. The 
Saint was Bishop of Beneventum, and on one occasion he travelled to 
Misenum in order to visit a deacon named Sosius. During this visit 
Januarius saw the head of Sosius, who was singing the Gospel in the 
church, girt with flames, and took this for a sign that ere long Sosius would 
wear the crown of martyrdom. So it proved. Shortly after Sosius was 
arrested, and thrown into prison. There St. Januarius visited and encouraged 
him, till the bishop also was arrested in turn. Soon the number of the 
confessors was swollen by some of the neighboring clergy. They were 
exposed to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre. The beasts, however, did 
them no harm; and at last the Governor of Campania ordered the Saints to 
be beheaded. Little did the heathen governor think that he was the 
instrument in God’s hand of ushering in the long succession of miracles 
which attest the faith of Januarius. The relics of St. Januarius rest in the 
cathedral of Naples, and it is there that the liquefaction of his blood occurs. 
The blood is congealed in two glass vials, but when it is brought near the 
martyr’s head it melts and flows like the blood of a living man. 





REFLECTION: Thank God who has given you superabundant motives for your 
faith; and pray for the spirit of the first Christians, the spirit which exults 
and rejoices in belief. 


September 20 


Ss. Eustachius And Companions, Martyrs 


EUSTACHIUS, called Placidus before his conversion, was a distinguished 
officer of the Roman army under the Emperor Trajan. One day, whilst 
hunting a deer, he suddenly perceived between the horns of the animal the 
image of our crucified Saviour. Responsive to what he considered a voice 
from heaven, he lost not a moment in becoming a Christian. In a short time 
he lost all his possessions and his position, and his wife and children were 
taken from him. Reduced to the most abject poverty, he took service with a 
rich land-owner to tend his fields. In the mean time the empire suffered 
greatly from the ravages of barbarians. Trajan sought out our Saint, and 
placed him in command of the troops sent against the enemy. During this 
campaign he found his wife and children, whom he despaired of ever seeing 
again. Returning home victorious, he was received in triumph and loaded 
with honors; but the emperor having commanded him to sacrifice to the 
false gods, he refused. Infuriated at this, Trajan ordered Eustachius with his 
wife and children to be exposed to two starved lions; but instead of harming 
these faithful servants of God, the beasts merely frisked and frolicked about 
them. The emperor, grown more furious at this, caused the martyrs to be 
shut up inside a brazen bull, under which a fire was kindled, and in this 
horrible manner they were roasted to death. 





REFLECTION: It is not enough to encounter dangers with resolution; we must 
with equal courage and constancy vanquish pleasure and softer passions, or 
we possess not the virtue of true fortitude. 


September 21 


St. Matthew, Apostle 


ONE day, as our Lord was walking by the Sea of Galilee, He saw, sitting at 
the receipt of custom, Matthew the publican, whose business it was to 
collect the taxes from the people for their Roman masters. Jesus said to him, 
“Follow Me;” and leaving all, Matthew arose and followed Him. Now the 
publicans were abhorred by the Jews as enemies of their country, outcasts, 
and notorious sinners, who enriched themselves by extortion and fraud. No 
Pharisee would sit with one at table. Our Saviour alone had compassion for 
them. So St. Matthew made a great feast, to which he invited Jesus and His 
disciples, with a number of these publicans, who henceforth began eagerly 
to listen to Him. It was then, in answer to the murmurs of the Pharisees, that 
He said, “They that are in health need not the physician. I have not come to 
call the just, but sinners to penance.” After the Ascension, St. Matthew 
remained some years in Judea, and there wrote his Gospel, to teach his 
countrymen that Jesus was their true Lord and King, foretold by the 
Prophets. St. Matthew afterward preached the faith far and wide, and is said 
to have finished his course in Parthia. 





REFLECTION: Obey all inspirations of our Lord as promptly as St. Matthew, 
who, at a single word, “laid down,” says St. Bridget, “the heavy burden of 
the world to put on the light and sweet yoke of Christ.” 


September 22 


The Theban Legion 


THE Theban legion numbered more than six thousand men. They marched 
from the East into Gaul, and proved their loyalty at once to their Emperor 
and their God. They were encamped near the Lake of Geneva, under the 
Emperor Maximian, when they got orders to turn their swords against the 
Christian population, and refused to obey. In his fury, Maximian ordered 
them to be decimated. The order was executed once and again, but they 
endured this without a murmur or an effort to defend themselves. St. 
Maurice, the chief captain in this legion of martyrs, encouraged the rest to 
persevere and follow their comrades to heaven. “Know, O Emperor,” he 
said, “that we are your soldiers, but we are servants also of the true God. In 
all things lawful we will most readily obey, but we cannot stain our hands in 
this innocent blood. We have seen our comrades slain, and we rejoice at 
their honor. We have arms, but we resist not, for we had rather die without 
shame than live by sin.” As the massacre began, these generous soldiers 
flung down their arms, offered their necks to the sword, and suffered 
themselves to be butchered in silence. 





REFLECTION: Thank God for every slight and injury you have to bear. An 
injury borne in meekness and silence is a true victory. It is the proof that we 
are good soldiers of Jesus Christ, disciples of that heavenly wisdom which 
is first pure, then peaceable. 


September 23 


St. Thecla, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. THECLA is one of the most ancient, as she is one of the most 
illustrious, Saints in the calendar of the Church. It was at Iconium that St. 
Paul met St. Thecla, and kindled the love of virginity in her heart. She had 
been promised in marriage to a young man who was rich and generous. But 
at the Apostle’s words she died to the thought of earthly espousals; she 
forgot her beauty; she was deaf to her parents’ threats, and at the first 
opportunity she fled from a luxurious home and followed St. Paul. The rage 
of her parents and of her intended spouse followed hard upon her; and the 
Roman power did its worst against the virgin whom Christ had chosen for 
His own. She was stripped and placed in the public theatre; but her 
innocence shrouded her like a garment. Then the lions were let loose 
against her; they fell crouching at her feet, and licked them as if in 
veneration. Even fire could not harm her. Torment after torment was 
inflicted upon her without effect, till at last her Spouse spoke the word and 
called her to Himself, with the double crown of virginity and martyrdom on 
her head. 





REFLECTION: It is purity in soul and body which will make you strong in 
pain, in temptation, and in the hour of death. Imitate the purity of this 
glorious virgin, and take her for your special patroness in your last agony. 


September 24 


The Blessed Virgin Mary of Mercy 


ST. PETER, of the noble family of Nolasco, was born in Languedoc, about 
1189. At the age of twenty-five he took a vow of chastity, and made over 
his vast estates to the Church. Some time after, he conceived the idea of 
establishing an order for the redemption of captives. The divine will was 
soon manifested. The Blessed Virgin appeared on the same night to Peter, to 
Raymund of Pennafort, his confessor, and to James, King of Arragon, his 
ward, and bade them prosecute without fear their holy designs. After great 
opposition, the Order was solemnly established, and approved by Gregory 
IX., under the name of Our Lady of Mercy. By the grace of God, and under 
the protection of His Virgin-Mother, the Order spread rapidly, its growth 
being increased by the charity and piety of its members, who devoted 
themselves not only to collecting alms for the ransom of the Christians, but 
even gave themselves up to voluntary slavery to aid the good work. It is to 
return thanks to God and the Blessed Virgin that a feast was instituted 
which was observed in the Order of Mercy, then in Spain and France, and at 
last extended to the whole Church by Innocent XII., and the 24th September 
named as the day on which it is to be observed. 





REFLECTION: St. Peter Nolasco and his knights were laymen, not priests, and 
yet they considered the salvation of their neighbor intrusted to them. We 
can each of us by counsel, by prayer, but above all by holy example, assist 
the salvation of our brethren, and thus secure our own. 


September 25 
St. Firmin, Bishop, Martyr 


St. Finbarr, Bishop 


ST. FIRMIN was a native of Pampelone, in Navarre, initiated in the 
Christian faith by Honestus, a disciple of St. Saturninus of Toulouse, and 
consecrated bishop by St. Honoratus, successor to St. Saturninus, in order to 
preach the Gospel in the remoter parts of Gaul. He preached the faith in the 
countries of Agen, Anjou, and Beauvais, and being arrived at Amiens, there 
chose his residence, and founded there a numerous Church of faithful 
disciples. He received the crown of martyrdom in that city, whether under 
the prefect, Rictius Varus, or in some other persecution from Decius, in 250, 
to Diocletian, in 303, is uncertain. 

St. Finbarr, who lived in the sixth century, was a native of Connaught, 
and instituted a monastery or school at Lough Eirc, to which such numbers 
of disciples flocked, as changed, as it were, a desert into a large city. This 
was the origin of the city of Cork, which was built chiefly upon stakes, in 
marshy little islands formed by the river Lea. The right name of our Saint, 
under which he was baptized, was Lochan; the surname Finbarr, or Barr the 
White, was afterward given him. He was Bishop of Cork seventeen years, 
and died in the midst of his friends at Cloyne, fifteen miles from Cork. His 
body was buried in his own cathedral at Cork, and his relics, some years 
after, were put in a silver shrine, and kept there, this great church bearing 
his name to this day. St. Finbarr’s cave or hermitage was shown in a 
monastery which seems to have been begun by our Saint, and stood to the 
west of Cork. 





September 26 


Ss. Cyprian And Justina, Martyrs 


THE detestable superstition of St. Cyprian’s idolatrous parents devoted him 
from his infancy to the devil, and he was brought up in all the impious 
mysteries of idolatry, astrology, and the black art. When Cyprian had 
learned all the extravagances of these schools of error and delusion, he 
hesitated at no crimes, blasphemed Christ, and committed secret murders. 
There lived at Antioch a young Christian lady called Justina, of high birth 
and great beauty. A pagan nobleman fell deeply in love with her, and 
finding her modesty inaccessible, and her resolution invincible, he applied 
to Cyprian for assistance. Cyprian, no less smitten with the lady, tried every 
secret with which he was acquainted to conquer her resolution. Justina, 
perceiving herself vigorously attacked, studied to arm herself by prayer, 
watchfulness, and mortification against all his artifices and the power of his 
spells. Cyprian finding himself worsted by a superior power, began to 
consider the weakness of the infernal spirits, and resolved to quit their 
service and become a Christian. Agladius, who had been the first suitor to 
the holy virgin, was likewise converted and baptized. The persecution of 
Diocletian breaking out, Cyprian and Justina were seized, and presented to 
the same judge. She was inhumanly scourged, and Cyprian was torn with 
iron hooks. After this they were both sent in chains to Diocletian, who 
commanded their heads to be struck off, which sentence was executed. 





REFLECTION: If the errors and disorders of St. Cyprian show the degeneracy 
of human nature corrupted by sin, and enslaved to vice, his conversion 
displays the power of grace and virtue to repair it. Let us beg of God to send 
us grace to resist temptation, and to do His holy will in all things. 


September 27 


Ss. Cosmas And Damian, Martyrs 


SAINTS Cosmas and Damian were brothers, and born in Arabia, but 
studied the sciences in Syria, and became eminent for their skill in physic. 
Being Christians, and full of that holy temper of charity in which the spirit 
of our divine religion consists, they practised their profession with great 
application and wonderful success, but never took any fee. They were loved 
and respected by the people on account of the good offices received from 
their charity, and for their zeal for the Christian faith, which they look every 
opportunity to propagate. When the persecution of Diocletian began to rage, 
it was impossible for persons of so distinguished a character to lie 
concealed. They were therefore apprehended by the order of Lysias, 
Governor of Cilicia, and after various torments were bound hand and foot 
and thrown into the sea. 





REFLECTION: We may sanctify our labor or industry, if actuated by the 
motive of charity toward others, even whilst we fulfil the obligation we owe 


to ourselves and our families of procuring an honest and necessary 
subsistence, which of itself is no less noble a virtue, if founded in motives 
equally pure and perfect. 


September 28 


St. Wenceslas, Martyr 


WENCESLAS was the son of a Christian Duke of Bohemia, but his mother 
was a hard and cruel pagan. Through the care of his holy grandmother, 
Ludmilla, herself a martyr, Wenceslas was educated in the true faith, and 
imbibed a special devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. On the death of his 
father, his mother, Drahomira, usurped the government and passed a series 
of persecuting laws. In the interests of the faith, Wenceslas claimed and 
obtained, through the support of the people, a large portion of the country as 
his own kingdom. His mother secured the apostasy and alliance of her 
second son, Boleslas, who became henceforth her ally against the 
Christians. Wenceslas meanwhile ruled as a brave and pious king, provided 
for all the needs of his people, and when his kingdom was attacked, 
overcame in single combat, by the sign of the Cross, the leader of an 
invading army. In the service of God he was most constant, and planted 
with his own hands the wheat and grapes for the Holy Mass, at which he 
never failed daily to assist. His piety was the occasion of his death. Once, 
after a banquet at his brother’s palace, to which he had been treacherously 
invited, he went, as was his wont at night, to pray before the tabernacle. 
There, at midnight on the feast of the Angels, A.D. 938, he received his 
crown of martyrdom, his brother dealing him the death-blow. 





REFLECTION: St. Wenceslas teaches us that the safest place to meet the trials 
of life, or to prepare for the stroke of death, is be fore Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


September 29 


St. Michael, Archangel 


MI-CA-EL,” or “Who is like to God?” Such was the cry of the great 
Archangel when he smote the rebel Lucifer in the conflict of the heavenly 
hosts, and from that hour he has been known as “Michael,” the captain of 
the armies of God, the type of divine fortitude, the champion of every 
faithful soul in strife with the powers of evil. Thus he appears in Holy 
Scripture as the guardian of the children of Israel, their comfort and 
protector in times of sorrow or conflict. He it is who prepares for their 
return from the Persian captivity, who leads the valiant Maccabees to 
victory, and who rescues the body of Moses from the envious grasp of the 
Evil One. And since Christ’s coming the Church has ever venerated St. 
Michael as her special patron and protector. She invokes him by name in 
her confession of sin, summons him to the side of her children in the agony 
of death, and chooses him as their escort from the chastening flames of 
purgatory to the realms of holy light. Lastly, when Antichrist shall have set 
up his kingdom on earth, it is Michael who will unfurl once more the 
standard of the Cross, sound the last trump, and binding together the false 
prophet and the beast, hurl them for all eternity into the burning pool. 





REFLECTION: “Whenever,” says Saint Bernard, “any grievous temptation or 
vehement sorrow oppresses thee, invoke thy guardian, thy leader; cry out to 
him, and say, ‘Lord, save us, lest we perish!’ ” 


September 30 


St. Jerome, Doctor 


ST. JEROME, born in Dalmatia, A.D. 329, was sent to school at Rome. His 
boyhood was not free from fault. His thirst for knowledge was excessive, 
and his love of books a passion. He had studied under the best masters, 
visited foreign cities, and devoted himself to the pursuit of science. But 
Christ had need of his strong will and active intellect for the service of His 
Church. St. Jerome felt and obeyed the call, made a vow of celibacy, fled 
from Rome to the wild Syrian desert, and there for four years learnt in 
solitude, penance, and prayer a new lesson of divine wisdom. This was his 
novitiate. The Pope soon summoned him to Rome, and there put upon the 
now famous Hebrew scholar the task of revising the Latin Bible, which was 
to be his noblest work. Retiring thence to his beloved Bethlehem, the 
eloquent hermit poured forth from his solitary cell for thirty years a stream 
of luminous writings upon the Christian world. 





REFLECTION: “To know,” says St. Basil, “how to submit thyself with thy 
whole soul, is to know how to imitate Christ.” 
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October 1 


St. Remigius, Bishop 


REMIGIUS, or Remi, was born of noble and pious parents. At the age of 
twenty-two, in spite of the canons and of his own reluctance, he was 
acclaimed Archbishop of Rheims. He was unusually tall, his face impressed 
with blended majesty and serenity, his bearing gentle, humble, and retiring. 
He was learned and eloquent, and had the gift of miracles. His pity and 
charity were boundless, and in toil he knew no weariness. His body was the 
outward expression of a noble and holy soul, breathing the spirit of 
meekness and compunction. For so choice a workman God had fitting 
work. The South of France was in the hands of Arians, and the pagan 
Franks were wresting the North from the Romans. St. Remigius confronted 
Clovis, their king, and converted and baptized him at Christmas, A.D. 496. 
With him he gained the whole Frank nation. He threw down the idol altars, 
built churches, and appointed bishops. He withstood and silenced the 
Arians, and converted so many that he left France a Catholic kingdom, its 
king the oldest and at the time the only crowned son of the Church. He died 
A.D. 533, after an episcopate of seventy-four years, the longest on record. 





REFLECTION: Few men have had such natural advantages and such gifts of 
grace as St. Remi, and few have done so great a work. Learn from him to 
bear the world’s praise as well as its scorn with a lowly and chastened heart. 


October 2 


The Holy Guardian Angels 


GOD does not abandon to mere chance any of His handiworks; by His 
providence He is everywhere present; not a hair falls from the head or a 
sparrow to the ground without His knowledge. Not content, however, with 
yielding such familiar help in all things, not content with affording that 
existence which He communicates and perpetuates through every living 
being, He has charged His angels with the ministry of watching and 
safeguarding every one of His creatures that behold not His face. Kingdoms 
have their angels assigned to them, and men have their angels; these latter it 
is whom religion designates as the Holy Guardian Angels. Our Lord says in 
the Gospel, “Beware lest ye scandalize any of these little ones, for their 
angels in heaven see the face of my Father.” The existence of Guardian 
Angels is, hence, a dogma of the Christian faith: this being so, what ought 
not our respect be for that sure and holy intelligence that is ever present at 
our side; and how great should our solicitude be, lest, by any act of ours, we 
offend those eyes which are ever bent upon us in all our ways! 





REFLECTION: Ah! let us not give occasion, in the language of Holy Scripture, 
to the angels of peace to weep bitterly. 


October 3 


St. Gerard, Abbot 


ST. GERARD was of a noble family of the county of Namur, France. An 
engaging sweetness of temper, and a strong inclination to piety and 
devotion, gained him from the cradle the esteem and affection of every one. 
Having been sent on an important mission to the Court of France, he was 
greatly edified at the fervor of the monks of St. Denis, at Paris, and 
earnestly desired to consecrate himself to God with them. Returning home 
he settled his temporal affairs, and went back with great joy to St. Denis’s 
He had lived ten years with great fervor in this monastery, when in 931 he 
was sent by his abbot to found an abbey upon his estate at Brogne, three 
leagues from Namur. He settled this new abbey, and then built himself a 
little cell near the church, and lived in it a recluse until God called him to 
undertake the reformation of many monasteries, which he did successfully. 
When he had spent almost twenty years in these zealous labors, he shut 
himself up in his cell, to prepare his soul to receive the recompense of his 
labors to which he was called on the 3d of October in 959. 
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REFLECTION: Though we are in the world, let us strive to separate ourselves 
from it and consecrate ourselves to God, remembering that “the world 
passeth away, but he that doth the will of God abideth forever.” 


October 4 


St. Francis of Assisi 


ST. FRANCIS, the son of a merchant of Assisi, was born in that city A.D. 
1182. Chosen by God to be a living manifestation to the world of Christ’s 
poor and suffering life on earth, he was early inspired with a high esteem 
and burning love of poverty and humiliation. The thought of the Man of 
Sorrows, who had not where to lay His head, filled him with holy envy of 
the poor, and constrained him to renounce the wealth and worldly station 
which he abhorred. The scorn and hard usage which he met with from his 
father and townsmen when he appeared among them in the garb of poverty 
were delightful to him. “Now,” he exclaimed, “I can say truly, ‘Our Father 
who art in heaven.’ ” But divine love burned in him too mightily not to 
kindle like desires in other hearts. Many joined themselves to him, and were 
constituted by Pope Innocent III. into a religious Order, which spread 
rapidly throughout Christendom. St. Francis, after visiting the East in the 
vain quest of martyrdom, spent his life like his Divine Master—now in 
preaching to the multitudes, now amid desert solitudes in fasting and 
contemplation. During one of these retreats he received on his hands, feet, 
and side the print of the five bleeding wounds of Jesus. With the cry, 
“Welcome, sister Death,” he passed to the glory of his God October 4th, 
1226. 





REFLECTION: “My God and my all,” St. Francis’s constant prayer, explains 
both his poverty and his wealth. 


October 5 


St. Placid, Martyr 


ST. PLACID was born in Rome, in the year 515, of a patrician family, and 
at seven years of age was taken by his father to the monastery of Subiaco. 
At thirteen years of age he followed St. Bernard to the new foundation at 
Monte Cassino, where he grew up in the practice of a wonderful austerity 
and innocence of life. He had scarcely completed his twenty-first year when 
he was selected to establish a monastery in Sicily upon some estates which 
had been given by his father to St. Benedict. He spent four years in building 
his monastery, and the fifth had not elapsed before an inroad of barbarians 
burned every thing to the ground, and put to a lingering death not only St. 
Placid and thirty monks who had joined him, but also his two brothers, 
Eutychius and Victorinus, and his holy sister Flavia, who had come to visit 
him. The monastery was rebuilt, and still stands under his invocation. 





REFLECTION: Adversity is the touchstone of the soul, because it discovers the 
character of the virtue which it possesses. One act of thanksgiving when 


matters go wrong with us is worth a thousand thanks when things are 
agreeable to our inclinations. 


October 6 


St. Bruno 


BRUNO was born at Cologne, about A.D. 1030, of an illustrious family. He 
was endowed with rare natural gifts, which he cultivated with care at Paris. 
He became canon of Cologne, and then of Rheims, where he had the 
direction of theological studies. On the death of the bishop the see fell for a 
time into evil hands, and Bruno retired with a few friends into the country. 
There he resolved to forsake the world, and live a life of retirement and 
penance. With six companions he applied to Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, 
who led them into a wild solitude called the Chartreuse. There they lived in 
poverty, self-denial, and silence, each apart in his own cell, meeting only for 
the worship of God, and employing themselves in copying books. From the 
name of the spot the Order of St. Bruno was called the Carthusian. Six 
years later, Urban II. called Bruno to Rome, that he might avail himself of 
his guidance. Bruno tried to live there as he had lived in the desert; but the 
echoes of the great city disturbed his solitude, and, after refusing high 
dignities, he wrung from the Pope permission to resume his monastic life in 
Calabria. There he lived, in humility and mortification and great peace, till 
his blessed death in 1101. 





REFLECTION: “O everlasting kingdom,” said St. Augustine; “kingdom of 
endless ages, whereon rests the untroubled light and the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, where the souls of the Saints are in rest, 
and everlasting joy is on their heads, and sorrow and sighing have fled 
away! When shall I come and appear before God?” 


October 7 


St. Mark, Pope 


ST. MARK was by birth a Roman, and served God with such fervor among 
the clergy of that Church, that, advancing continually in sincere humility 
and the knowledge and sense of his own weakness and imperfections, he 
strove every day to surpass himself in the fervor of his charity and zeal, and 
in the exercise of all virtues. The persecution ceased in the West, in the 
beginning of the year 305; but was revived a short time after by Maxentius. 
St. Mark abated nothing of his watchfulness, but endeavored rather to 
redouble his zeal during the peace of the Church; knowing that if men 
sometimes cease openly to persecute the faithful, the devil never allows 
them any truce, and his snares are generally most to be feared in the time of 
the calm. St. Mark succeeded St. Sylvester in the apostolic chair on the 18th 
of January, 336. He held that dignity only eight months and twenty days, 
dying on the 7th of October following. He was buried in a cemetery in the 
Ardeatine Way, which has since borne his name. 
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REFLECTION: A Christian ought to be afraid of no enemy more than himself, 
whom he carries always about with him, and from whom he is not able to 
flee. He should therefore never cease to cry out to God, “Unless thou, O 
Lord, art my light and support, I watch in vain.” 


October 8 


St. Bridget of Sweden 


BRIDGET was born of the Swedish royal family, A.D. 1304. In obedience 
to her father, she was married to Prince Ulpho of Sweden, and became the 
mother of eight children, one of whom, Catherine, is honored as a Saint. 
After some years, she and her husband separated by mutual consent. He 
entered the Cistercian Order, and Bridget founded the Order of St. Saviour, 
in the Abbey of Wastein, in Sweden. In 1344 she became a widow, and 
thenceforth received a series of the most sublime revelations, all of which 
she scrupulously submitted to the judgment of her confessor. By the 
command of our Lord, Bridget went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
amidst the very scenes of the Passion was further instructed in the sacred 
mysteries. She died A.D. 1373. 


REFLECTION: “Is confession a matter of much time or expense?” asks St. 
John Chrysostom. “Is it a difficult and painful remedy? Without cost or 
hurt, the medicine is ever ready to restore you to perfect health.” 





October 9 
St. Dionysius And His Companions, Martyrs 


St. Louis Bertrand 


OF all the Roman missionaries sent into Gaul, St. Dionysius carried the 
faith the furthest into the country, fixing his see at Paris, and by him and his 
disciples the sees of Chartres, Senlis, Meaux, and Cologne were erected in 
the fourth century. During the persecution of Valerian he was arrested and 
thrown into prison, and after remaining there for some time was beheaded, 
together with St. Rusticus, a priest, and Eleutherius, a deacon. 

St. Louis Bertrand was born at Valencia, in Spain, A.D. 1526, of the same 
family as St. Vincent Ferrer. In 1545, after severe trials, he was professed in 
the Dominican Order, and at the age of twenty-five was made master of 
novices, and trained up many great servants of God. When the plague broke 
out in Valencia he devoted himself to the sick and dying, and with his own 
hands buried the dead. In 1562 he obtained leave to embark for the 
American mission, and there converted vast multitudes to the faith. He was 
favored with the gift of miracles, and while preaching in his native Spanish, 
was understood in various languages. After seven years he returned to 
Spain, to plead the cause of the oppressed Indians, but he was not permitted 
to return and labor among them. He spent his remaining days toiling in his 
own country, till at length, in 1580, he was carried from the pulpit in the 
Cathedral at Valencia to the bed from whence he never rose. He died on the 
day he had foretold—October 9th, 1581. 





REFLECTION: The Saints fasted, toiled, and wept, not only for love of God, 
but for fear of damnation. How shall we, with our self-indulgent lives and 
unexamined consciences, face the judgment-seat of Christ? 


October 10 


St. Francis Borgia 


FRANCIS BORGIA, Duke of Gandia and Captain-General of Catalonia, 
was one of the handsomest, richest, and most honored nobles in Spain, 
when, in 1539, there was laid upon him the sad duty of escorting the 
remains of his sovereign, Queen Isabella, to the royal burying-place at 
Granada. The coffin had to be opened for him that he might verify the body 
before it was placed in the tomb, and so foul a sight met his eyes that he 
vowed never again to serve a sovereign who could suffer so base a change. 
It was some years before he could follow the call of his Lord; at length he 
entered the Society of Jesus to cut himself off from any chance of dignity or 
preferment. But his Order chose him to be its head. The Turks were 
threatening Christendom, and St. Pius V. sent his nephew to gather 
Christian princes into a league for its defence. The holy Pope chose Francis 
to accompany him, and, worn out though he was, the Saint obeyed at once. 
The fatigues of the embassy exhausted what little life was left. St. Francis 
died on his return to Rome, October 10th, 1572. 





REFLECTION: St. Francis Borgia learnt the worthlessness of earthly greatness 
at the funeral of Queen Isabella. Do the deaths of friends teach us aught 
about ourselves? 


October 11 


St. Tarachus And His Companions 


IN the year 304, Tarachus, Probus, and Andronicus, differing in age and 
nationality, but united in the bonds of faith, being denounced as Christians 
to Numerian, Governor of Cilicia, were arrested at Pompeiopolis, and 
conducted to Tharsis. They underwent a first examination in that town, after 
which their limbs were torn with iron hooks, and they were taken back to 
prison covered with wounds. Being afterwards led to Mopsuesta, they were 
submitted to a second examination, ending in a manner equally cruel as the 
first. They underwent a third examination at Anazarbis, followed by greater 
torments still. The governor, unable to shake their constancy, had them kept 
imprisoned that he might torture them further at the approaching games. 
They were borne to the amphitheatre, but the most ferocious animals, on 
being let loose on them, came crouching to their feet and licked their 
wounds. The judge, reproaching the jailers with connivance, ordered the 
martyrs to be despatched by the gladiators. 





REFLECTION: Such is true Christian devotion. “Neither death nor life shall be 
able to separate us from the love that is in Christ Jesus.” 


October 12 


St. Wilfrid, Bishop 


A QUICK walker, expert at all good works, with never a sour face”—such 
was the great St. Wilfrid, whose glory it was to secure the happy links 
which bound England to Rome. He was born about the year 634, and was 
trained by the Celtic monks at Lindisfarne in the peculiar rites and usages of 
the British Church. Yet even as a boy Wilfrid longed for perfect conformity 
in discipline, as in doctrine, with the Holy See, and at the first chance set off 
himself for Rome. On his return, he founded at Ripon a strictly Roman 
monastery, under the rule of St. Benedict. In the year 664 he was elected 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, and five years later was transferred to the see of 
York. He had to combat the passions of wicked kings, the cowardice of 
worldly prelates, the errors of holy men. He was twice exiled and once 
imprisoned; yet the battle which he fought was won. He swept away the 
abuses of many years and a too national system, and substituted instead a 
vigorous Catholic discipline, modelled and dependent on Rome. He died 
October 12th, 709, and at his death was heard the sweet melody of the 
angels conducting his soul to Christ. 





REFLECTION: To look towards Rome is an instinct planted in us for the 
preservation of the faith. Trust in the Vicar of Christ necessarily results 
from the reign of His love in our hearts. 


October 13 


St. Edward The Confessor 


EDWARD was unexpectedly raised to the throne of England at the age of 
forty years, twenty-seven of which he had passed in exile. On the throne, 
the virtues of his earlier years simplicity, gentleness, lowliness, but above 
all his angelic purity shone with new brightness. By a rare inspiration of 
God, though he married to content his nobles and people, he preserved 
perfect chastity in the wedded state. So little did he set his heart on riches, 
that thrice when he saw a servant robbing his treasury he let him escape, 
saying the poor fellow needed the gold more than he. He loved to stand at 
his palace-gate, speaking kindly to the poor beggars and lepers who 
crowded about him, and many of whom he healed of their diseases. The 
long wars had brought the kingdom to a sad state, but Edward’s zeal and 
sanctity soon wrought a great change. His reign of twenty-four years was 
one of almost unbroken peace, the country grew prosperous, the ruined 
churches rose under his hand, the weak lived secure, and for ages 
afterwards men spoke with affection of the “laws of good St. Edward.” The 
holy king had a great devotion to building and enriching churches. 
Westminster Abbey was his latest and noblest work. He died January 5th, 
1066. 





REFLECTION: David longed to build a temple for God’s service. Solomon 
reckoned it his glory to accomplish the work. But we, who have God made 
flesh dwelling in our tabernacles, ought to think no time, no zeal, no 
treasures too much to devote to the splendor and beauty of a Christian 


church. 


October 14 


St. Callistus, Pope, Martyr 


EARLY in the third century, Callistus, then a deacon, was intrusted by Pope 
St. Zephyrinus with the rule of the clergy, and set by him over the 
cemeteries of the Christians at Rome; and, at the death of Zephyrinus, 
Callistus, according to the Roman usage, succeeded to the Apostolic See. A 
decree is ascribed to him appointing the four fasts of the Ember seasons, but 
his name is best known in connection with the old cemetery on the Appian 
Way, which was enlarged and adorned by him, and is called to this day the 
Catacomb of St. Callistus. During the persecution under the Emperor 
Severus, St. Callistus was driven to take shelter in the poor and populous 
quarters of the city; yet, in spite of these troubles, and of the care of the 
Church, he made diligent search for the body of Calipodius, one of his 
clergy who had suffered martyrdom shortly before, by being cast into the 
Tiber. When he had found it he was full of joy, and buried it, with hymns of 
praise. Callistus was martyred October 14th, 223. 





REFLECTION: In the body of a Christian we see that which has been the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which even now is precious in the eyes of God, 
who will watch over it, and one day raise it up in glory to shine forever in 
His kingdom. Let our actions bear witness to our belief in these truths. 


October 15 


St. Teresa 


WHEN a child of seven years, Teresa ran away from her home at Avila in 
Spain, in the hope of being martyred by the Moors. Being brought back and 
asked the reason of her flight, she replied, “I want to see God, and I must 
die before I can see Him.” She then began with her brother to build a 
hermitage in the garden, and was often heard repeating “Forever, forever.” 
Some years later she became a Carmelite nun. Frivolous conversations 
checked her progress towards perfection, but at last, in her thirty-first year, 
she gave herself wholly to God. A vision showed her the very place in hell 
to which her own light faults would have led her; and she lived ever after in 
the deepest distrust of self. She was called to reform her Order, favored with 
distinct commands from our Lord, and her heart was pierced with divine 
love; but she dreaded nothing so much as delusion, and to the last acted 
only under obedience to her confessors, which both made her strong and 
kept her safe. She died on October 4th, 1582. 





REFLECTION: “After all I die a child of the Church.” These were the Saint’s 
last words. They teach us the lesson of her life—to trust in humble, 
childlike obedience to our spiritual guides as the surest means of salvation. 


October 16 


St. Gall, Abbot 


ST. GALL was born in Ireland soon after the middle of the sixth century, of 
pious, noble, and rich parents. When St. Columban left Ireland, St. Gall 
accompanied him into England, and afterward into France, where they 
arrived in 585. St. Columban founded the monastery of Anegray, in a wild 
forest in the diocese of Besancon, and two years afterward another in 
Luxeu. Being driven thence by King Theodoric, the Saints both withdrew 
into the territories of Theodebert. St. Columban, however, retired into Italy, 
but St. Gall was prevented from bearing him company by a grievous fit of 
illness. St. Gall was a priest before he left Ireland, and having learned the 
language of the country where he settled, near the Lake of Constance, he 
converted to the faith a great number of idolaters. The cells which this Saint 
built there for those who desired to serve God with him, he gave to the 
monastery which bears his name. A synod of bishops, with the clergy and 
people, earnestly desired to place the Saint in the episcopal see of 
Constance; but his modesty refused the dignity. He died in the year 646. 





REFLECTION: “If any one would be My disciple,” says our Saviour, “let him 
deny himself.” The denial of self is, then, the royal road to perfection. 


October 17 
St. Hedwige 


Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque 


ST. HEDWIGE, the wife of Henry, Duke of Silesia, and the mother of his 
six children, led a humble, austere, and most holy life amidst all the pomp 
of royal state. Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was the key-note of her 
life. Her valued privilege was to supply the bread and wine for the Sacred 
Mysteries, and she would attend each morning as many Masses as were 
celebrated. After the death of her husband she retired to the Cistercian 
convent of Trebnitz, where she lived under obedience to her daughter 
Gertrude, who was abbess of the monastery, growing day by day in 
holiness, till God called her to Himself, A.D. 1242. 





Margaret Mary was born at Terreau in Burgundy, on the 22d July, 1647. 
During her infancy she showed a wonderfully sensitive horror of the very 
idea of sin. In 1671 she entered the Order of the Visitation, at Paray-le- 


Monial, and was professed the following year. After purifying her by many 
trials, Jesus appeared to her in numerous visions, displaying to her His 
Sacred Heart, sometimes burning as a furnace, and sometimes torn and 
bleeding on account of the coldness and sins of men. In 1675 the great 
revelation was made to her that she, in union with Father de la Colombiere, 
of the Society of Jesus, was to be the chief instrument for instituting the 
feast of the Sacred Heart, and for spreading that devotion throughout the 
world. She died on the 17th October, 1690. 


REFLECTION: Love for the Sacred Heart especially honors the Incarnation, 
and makes the soul grow rapidly in humility, generosity, patience, and union 
with its Beloved. 


October 18 


St. Luke 


ST. LUKE, a physician at Antioch, and a painter, became a convert of St. 
Paul, and afterwards his fellow-laborer. He is best known to us as the 
historian of the New Testament. Though not an eye-witness of our Lord’s 
life, the Evangelist diligently gathered information from the lips of the 
Apostles, and wrote, as he tells us, all things in order. The Acts of the 
Apostles were written by this Evangelist as a sequel to his Gospel, bringing 
the history of the Church down to the first imprisonment of St. Paul at 
Rome. The humble historian never names himself, but by his occasional use 
of “we” for “they” we are able to detect his presence in the scenes which he 
describes. We thus find that he sailed with St. Paul and Silas from Troas to 
Macedonia; stayed behind apparently for seven years at Philippi, and, lastly, 
shared the shipwreck and perils of the memorable voyage to Rome. Here 
his own narrative ends, but from St. Paul’s Epistles we learn that St. Luke 
was his faithful companion to the end. He died a martyr’s death some time 
afterwards in Achaia. 





REFLECTION: Christ has given all He had for thee; do thou give all thou hast 
for Him. 


October 19 


St. Peter of Alcantara 


PETER, while still a youth, left his home at Alcantara in Spain, and entered 
a convent of Discalced Franciscans. He rose quickly to high posts in the 
Order, but his thirst for penance was still unappeased, and in 1539, being 
then forty years old, he founded the first convent of the “Strict 
Observance.” The cells of the friars resembled graves rather than dwelling- 
places. That of St. Peter himself was four feet and a half in length, so that 
he could never lie down; he ate but once in three days; his sackcloth habit 
and a cloak were his only garments, and he never covered his head or feet. 
In the bitter winter he would open the door and window of his cell that, by 
closing them again, he might experience some sensation of warmth. 
Amongst those whom he trained to perfection was St. Teresa. He read her 
soul, approved of her spirit of prayer, and strengthened her to carry out her 
reforms. St. Peter died, with great joy, kneeling in prayer, October 18th, 
1562, at the age of sixty-three. 





REFLECTION: If men do not go about barefoot now, nor undergo sharp 
penances, as St. Peter did, there are many ways of trampling on the world; 
and our Lord teaches them when He finds the necessary courage. 


October 20 


St. John Cantius 


ST. JOHN was born at Kenty in Poland, A.D. 1403, and studied at Cracow 
with great ability, industry, and success, while his modesty and virtue drew 
all hearts to him. He was, for a short time, in charge of a parish; but he 
shrank from the burden of responsibility, and returned to his life of 
professor at Cracow. There, for many years, he lived a life of unobtrusive 
virtue, self-denial, and charity. His love for the Holy See led him often in 
pilgrimage to Rome, on foot and alone, and his devotion to the Passion 
drew him once to Jerusalem, where he hoped to win a martyr’s crown by 
preaching to the Turks. He died A.D. 1473, at the age of seventy. 





REFLECTION: He who orders all his doings according to the will of God, may 
often be spoken of by the world as simple and stupid; but, in the end, he 
wins the esteem and confidence of the world itself, and the approval and 
peace of God. 


October 21 


St. Ursula, Virgin And Martyr 


A NUMBER of Christian families had intrusted the education of their 
children to the care of the pious Ursula, and some persons of the world had 
in like manner placed themselves under her direction. England being then 
harassed by the Saxons, Ursula deemed that she ought, after the example of 
many of her compatriots, to seek an asylum in Gaul. She met with an 
abiding-place on the borders of the Rhine, not far from Cologne, where she 
hoped to find undisturbed repose; but a horde of Huns having invaded the 
country, she was exposed, together with all those who were under her 
guardianship, to the most shameful outrages. Without wavering, they 
preferred one and all to meet death rather than incur shame. Ursula herself 
gave the example, and was, together with her companions, cruelly 
massacred in the year 453. The name of St. Ursula has from remote ages 
been held in great honor throughout the Church; she has always been 
regarded as the patroness of young persons and the model of teachers. 
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REFLECTION: In the estimation of the wise man, “the guarding of virtue” is 
the most important part of the education of youth. 


October 22 
St. Mello, Bishop 


St. Hilarion, Abbot 


ST. MELLO is said to have been a native of Great Britain; his zeal for the 
faith engaged him in the sacred ministry, and God having blessed his labors 
with wonderful success, he was consecrated first bishop of Rouen in 
Normandy, which see he is said to have held forty years. He died in peace, 
about the beginning of the fourth century. 

St. Hilarion was born of heathen parents, near Gaza, and was converted 
while studying grammar in Alexandria. Shortly after, he visited St. Antony, 
and, still only in his fifteenth year, he became a solitary in the Arabian 
desert. A multitude of monks, attracted by his sanctity, peopled the desert 
where he lived. In consequence of this, he fled from one country to another, 
seeking to escape the praise of men; but everywhere his miracles of mercy 
betrayed his presence. Even his last retreat at Cyprus was broken by a 
paralytic, who was cured by St. Hilarion, and then spread the fame of the 
Saint. He died with the words, “Go forth, my soul; why dost thou doubt? 
Nigh seventy years hast thou served God, and dost thou fear death?” 


October 23 


St. Theodoret, Martyr 


ABOUT the year 361, Julian, uncle to the emperor of that name, and like 
his nephew an apostate, was made Count of the East. He closed the 
Christian churches at Antioch, and when St. Theodoret assembled the 
Christians in private, he was summoned before the tribunal of the count and 
most inhumanly tortured. His arms and feet were fastened by ropes to 
pulleys, and stretched until his body appeared nearly eight feet long, and the 
blood streamed from his sides. “O most wretched man,” he said to his 
judge, “you know well that at the day of judgment the crucified God whom 
you blaspheme will send you and the tyrant whom you serve to hell.” Julian 
trembled at this awful prophecy, but he had the Saint despatched quickly by 
the sword, and in a little while the judge himself was arraigned before the 
judgment-seat of God. 


REFLECTION: Those who do not go down to hell in spirit are very likely to go 
there in reality. Take care to meditate upon the four last things, and to live 
in holy fear. You will learn to love God better by thinking how He punishes 
those who do not love Him. 





October 24 


St. Magloire, Bishop 


ST. MAGLOIRE was born in Brittany towards the end of the fifth century. 
When he and his cousin St. Sampson came of an age to choose their way in 
life, Sampson retired into a monastery, and Magloire returned home, where 
he lived in the practice of virtue. Amon, Sampson’s father, having been 
cured by prayer of a dangerous disease, left the world, and with his entire 
family consecrated himself to God. Magloire was so affected at this that, 
with his father, mother, and two brothers, he resolved to fly the world, and 
they gave all their goods to the poor and the Church. Magloire and his 
father attached themselves to Sampson, and obtained his permission to take 
the monastic habit in the house over which he presided. When Sampson 
was consecrated bishop, Magloire accompanied him in his apostolical 
labors in Armorica, or Brittany, and at his death he succeeded him in the 
Abbey of Dole, and in the episcopal character. After three years he resigned 
his bishopric, being seventy years old, and retired into a desert on the 
continent, and some time after into the isle of Jersey, where he founded and 
governed a monastery of sixty monks. He died about the year 575. 





REFLECTION: “Be mindful of them that have rule over you, who have spoken 
to you the word of God, whose faith follow, considering the end.” 


October 25 


Ss. Crispin And Crispinian, Martyrs 


THESE two glorious martyrs came from Rome to preach the faith in Gaul 
toward the middle of the third century. Fixing their residence at Soissons, 
they instructed many in the faith of Christ which they preached publicly in 
the day, and at night they worked at making shoes, though they are said to 
have been nobly born, and brothers. The infidels listened to their 
instructions, and were astonished at the example of their lives, especially of 
their charity, disinterestedness, heavenly piety, and contempt of glory and 
all earthly things: and the effect was the conversion of many to the 
Christian faith. The brothers had continued their employment several years 
when a complaint was lodged against them. The emperor, to gratify their 
accusers and give way to his savage cruelty, gave orders that they should be 
convened before Rictius Varus, the most implacable enemy of the 
Christians. The martyrs were patient and constant under the most cruel 
torments, and finished their course by the sword about the year 287. 





REFLECTION: Of how many may it be said that “they labor in vain,” since 
God is not the end and purpose that inspires the labor! 


October 26 


St. Evaristus, Pope And Martyr 


ST. EVARISTUS succeeded St. Anacletus in the see of Rome, in the reign 
of Trajan, governed the Church nine years, and died in 112. The institution 
of cardinal priests is by some ascribed to him, because he first divided 
Rome into several titles or parishes, assigning a priest to each; he also 
appointed seven deacons to attend the bishop. He conferred holy orders 
thrice in the month of December, when that ceremony was most usually 
performed, for holy orders were always conferred in seasons appointed for 
fasting and prayer. St. Evaristus was buried near St. Peter’s tomb on the 
Vatican. 


REFLECTION: The disciples of the apostles, by assiduous meditation on 
heavenly things, were so swallowed up in the life to come, that they seemed 
no longer inhabitants of this world. if Christians esteem and set their hearts 
on earthly goods, and lose sight of eternity in the course of their actions, 
they are no longer animated by the spirit of the primitive Saints, and are 
become children of this world, slaves to its vanities, and to their own 
irregular passions. If we do not correct this disorder of our hearts, and 
conform our interior to the spirit of Christ, we cannot be entitled to his 
promises. 
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October 27 


St. Frumentius, Bishop 


ST. FRUMENTIUS was yet a child when his uncle, Meropius of Tyre, took 
him and his brother Edesius on a voyage to Ethiopia. In the course of their 
voyage the vessel touched at a certain port, and the barbarians of that 
country put the crew and all the passengers to the sword, except the two 
children. They were carried to the king, at Axuma, who, charmed with the 
wit and sprightliness of the two boys, took special care of their education; 
and, not long after, made Edesius his cup-bearer, and Frumentius, who was 
the elder, his treasurer and secretary of state; on his death-bed, he thanked 
them for their services, and, in recompense, gave them their liberty. After 
his death, the queen begged them to remain at court, and assist her in the 
government of the state until the young king came of age. Edesius went 
back to Tyre, but St. Athanasius ordained Frumentius bishop of the 
Ethiopians, and vested with this sacred character, he gained great numbers 
to the faith, and continued to feed and defend his flock till it pleased the 
Supreme Pastor to recompense his fidelity and labors. 





REFLECTION: “The soul that journeys in the light and the truths of the faith is 
safe against all error.” 


October 28 


Ss. Simon And Jude 


SIMON was a simple Galilean, called by our Lord to be one of the pillars of 
His Church. Zelotes, “the zealot,” was the surname which he bore among 
the disciples. Armed with this zeal, he went forth to the combat against 
unbelief and sin, and made conquest of many souls for his Divine Lord. 

The Apostle Jude, whom the Church commemorates on the same day, 
was a brother of St. James the Less. They were called “brethren of the 
Lord,” on account of their relationship to His Blessed Mother. St. Jude 
preached first in Mesopotamia, as St. Simon did in Egypt; and finally they 
both met in Persia, where they won their crown together. 
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REFLECTION: Zeal is an ardent love which makes a man fearless in defence 
of God’s honor, and earnest at all costs to make known the truth. If we 
would be children of the Saints, we must be zealous for the faith. 


October 29 


St. Narcissus, Bishop 


ST. NARCISSUS was consecrated bishop of Jerusalem about the year 180. 
He was already an old man, and God attested his merits by many miracles, 
which were long held in memory by the Christians of Jerusalem. One Holy 
Saturday in the church the faithful were in great trouble, because no oil 
could be found for the lamps which were used in the Paschal feast. St. 
Narcissus bade them draw water from a neighboring well, and, praying over 
it, told them to put it in the lamps. It was changed into oil, and long after 
some of this oil was preserved at Jerusalem in memory of the miracle. But 
the very virtue of the Saint made him enemies, and three wretched men 
charged him with an atrocious crime. They confirmed their testimony by 
horrible imprecations: the first prayed that he might perish by fire, the 
second that he might be wasted by leprosy, the third that he might be struck 
blind, if they charged their bishop falsely. The holy bishop had long desired 
a life of solitude, and he withdrew secretly into the desert, leaving the 
Church in peace. But God spoke for His servant, and the bishop’s accusers 
suffered the penalties they had invoked. Then Narcissus returned to 
Jerusalem and resumed his office. He died in extreme old age, bishop to the 
last. 





REFLECTION: God never fails those who trust in Him; He guides them 
through darkness and through trials secretly and surely to their end, and in 
the evening time there is light. 


October 30 


St. Marcellus, The Centurion, Martyr 


THE birthday of the Emperor Maximian Herculeus in the year 298 was 
celebrated with extraordinary feasting and solemnity. Marcellus, a Christian 
centurion or captain in the legion of Trajan, then posted in Spain, not to 
defile himself with taking part in those impious abominations, left his 
company, declaring aloud that he was a soldier of Jesus Christ, the eternal 
king. He was at once committed to prison. When the festival was over, 
Marcellus was brought before a judge, and having declared his faith, was 
sent under a strong guard to Aurelian Agricolaus, vicar to the prefect of the 
pretorium, who passed sentence of death upon him. St. Marcellus was 
forthwith led to execution, and beheaded on the 30th of October. Cassian, 
the secretary or notary of the court, refused to write the sentence 
pronounced against the martyr, because it was unjust. He was immediately 
hurried to prison, and was beheaded, about a month after, on the 3d of 
December. 





REFLECTION: “We are ready to die rather than to transgress the laws of God,” 
exclaimed one of the Machabees. This sentiment should ever be that of a 
Christian in presence of temptation. 


October 31 


St. Quintin, Martyr 


ST. QUINTIN was a Roman, descended of a senatorial family. Full of zeal 
for the kingdom of Jesus Christ, he left his country, and, attended by St. 
Lucian of Beauvais, made his way to Gaul. They preached the faith together 
in that country till they reached Amiens in Picardy, where they parted. 
Lucian went to Beauvais, and having sown the seeds of divine faith in the 
hearts of many, received the crown of martyrdom in that city. St. Quintin 
stayed at Amiens, endeavoring by his prayers and labors to make that 
country a portion of our Lord’s inheritance. He was seized, thrown into 
prison, and loaded with chains. Finding the holy preacher proof against 
promises and threats, the magistrate condemned him to the most barbarous 
torture. His body was then pierced with two iron wires from the neck to the 
thighs, and iron nails were thrust under his nails, and in his flesh in many 
places, particularly into his skull; and, lastly, his head was cut off. His death 
happened on the 31st of October, 287. 





REFLECTION: Let us bear in mind that the ills of this life are not worthy to be 
compared to the glory “God has reserved for those who love Him.” 
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November 1 


All-Saints 


THE Church pays, day by day, a special veneration to some one of the holy 
men and women who have helped to establish it by their blood, develop it 
by their labors, or edify it by their virtues. But, in addition to those whom 
the Church honors by special designation, or has inscribed in her calendar, 
how many martyrs are there whose names are not recorded? How many 
humble virgins and holy penitents? How many just and holy anchorites or 
young children snatched away in their innocence? How many Christians 
who have died in grace, whose merits are known only to God, and who are 
themselves known only in heaven? Now should we forget those who 
remember us in their intercessions? Besides, are they not our brethren, our 
ancestors, friends, and fellow-Christians, with whom we have lived in daily 
companionship—in other words, our own family? Yea, it is one family; and 
our place is marked out in this home of eternal light and eternal love. 


REFLECTION: Let us have a solicitude to render ourselves worthy of “that 
chaste generation, so beautiful amid the glory where it dwells.” 


November 2 


All-Souls 


THE Church teaches us that the souls of the just who have left this world 
soiled with the stain of venial sin remain for a time in a place of expiation, 
where they suffer such punishment as may be due to their offences. It is a 
matter of faith that these suffering souls are relieved by the intercession of 
the Saints in heaven and by the prayers of the faithful upon earth. To pray 
for the dead is, then, both an act of charity and of piety. We read in Holy 
Scripture: “It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that 
they may be loosed from sins.” And when our Lord inspired St. Odilo, 
Abbot of Cluny, towards the close of the tenth century, to establish in his 
Order a general commemoration of all the faithful departed, it was soon 
adopted by the whole Western Church, and has been continued unceasingly 
to our day. Let us, then, ever bear in mind the dead and offer up our prayers 
for them. By showing this mercy to the suffering souls in purgatory, we 
shall be particularly entitled to be treated with mercy at our departure from 
this world, and to share more abundantly in the general suffrages of the 
Church, continually offered for all who have slept in Christ. 





St. Malachi, Bishop 


DURING his childhood Malachi would often separate himself from his 
companions to converse in prayer with God. At the age of twenty-five he 
was ordained priest; his devotion and zeal led to his being consecrated 
Bishop of Connor, and shortly afterwards he was made Archbishop of his 
native city Armagh. This see having by a long-standing abuse been held as 
an heirloom in one family, it required on the part of the Saint no little tact 
and firmness to allay the dissensions caused by his election. One day, while 
St. Malachi was burying the dead, he was laughed at by his sister. When she 
died, he said many Masses for her. Some time afterwards, in a vision, he 
saw her, dressed in mourning, standing in a church-yard, and saying that she 
had not tasted food for thirty days. Remembering that it was just thirty days 
since he last offered the Adorable Sacrifice for her, he began again to do so, 
and was rewarded by other visions, in the last of which he saw her within 
the church, clothed in white, near the altar, and surrounded by bright spirits. 
He twice made a pilgrimage to Rome to consult Christ’s Vicar, the first time 
returning as Papal Legate, amid the joy of his people, with the pall for 
Armagh; but the second time bound for a happier home. He was taken ill at 
Clairvaux. He died, aged fifty-four, where he fain would have lived, in St. 
Bermard’s monastery, on the 2d of November, 1148. 





REFLECTION: Our Lord said to St. Gertrude, “God accepts every soul you set 
free, as if you had redeemed him from captivity, and will reward you in a 
fitting time for the benefit you have conferred.” 


November 3 


St. Hubert, Bishop 


ST. HUBERT’S early life is so obscured by popular traditions that we have 
no authentic account of his actions. He is said to have been passionately 
addicted to hunting, and was entirely taken up in worldly pursuits. One 
thing is certain; that he is the patron saint of hunters. Moved by divine 
grace, he resolved to renounce the world. His extraordinary fervor, and the 
great progress which he made in virtue and learning, strongly recommended 
him to St. Lambert, Bishop of Maestricht, who ordained him priest, and 
intrusted him with the principal share in the administration of his diocese. 
That holy prelate being barbarously murdered in 681, St. Hubert was 
unanimously chosen his successor. With incredible zeal he penetrated into 
the most remote and barbarous places of Ardenne, and abolished the 
worship of idols; and as he performed the office of the apostles, God 
bestowed on him a like gift of miracles. He died on the 30th of May, in 727, 
reciting to his last breath the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 





REFLECTION: What the Wise Man has said of Wisdom may be applied to 
Grace: “That it ordereth the means with gentleness, and attaineth its end 
with power.” 


November 4 


St. Charles Borromeo 


ABOUT fifty years after the Protestant heresy had broken out, our Lord 
raised up a mere youth to renew the face of His Church. In 1560 Charles 
Borromeo, then twenty-two years of age, was created cardinal, and by the 
side of his uncle, Pius IV., administered the affairs of the Holy See His first 
care was the direction of the Council of Trent. He urged forward its 
sessions, guided its deliberations by continual correspondence from Rome, 
and by his firmness carried it to its conclusion. Then he entered upon a still 
more arduous work—the execution of its decrees. As Archbishop of Milan, 
he enforced their observance, and thoroughly restored the discipline of his 
see. He founded schools for the poor, seminaries for the clerics, and by his 
community of Oblates trained his priests to perfection. Inflexible in 
maintaining discipline, to his flock he was a most tender father. He would 
sit by the road-side to teach a poor man the Pater and Ave, and would enter 
hovels the stench of which drove his attendants from the door. During the 
great plague, he refused to leave Milan, and was ever by the sick and dying, 
and sold even his bed for their support. So he lived, and so he died, a 
faithful image of the Good Shepherd, up to his last hour giving his life for 
his sheep. 





REFLECTION: Daily resolutions to fulfil, at all cost, every duty demanded by 
God, is the lesson taught by St. Charles; and a lesson we must learn if we 
would overcome our corrupt nature and reform our lives. 


November 5 


St. Bertille, Abbess 


ST. BERTILLE was bom of one of the most illustrious families in the 
territory of Soissons, in the reign of Dagobert I., As she grew up, she 
learned perfectly to despise the world, and earnestly desired to renounce it. 
Not daring to tell this to her parents, she first consulted St. Ouen, by whom 
she was encouraged in her resolution. The Saint’s parents were then made 
acquainted with her desire, which God inclined them not to oppose. They 
conducted her to Jouarre, a great monastery in Brie, four leagues from 
Meaux, where she was received with great joy and trained up in the strictest 
practice of monastic perfection. By her perfect submission to all her sisters 
she seemed every one’s servant, and acquitted herself with such great 
charity and edification that she was chosen prioress to assist the abbess in 
her administration. About the year 646 she was appointed first abbess of the 
abbey of Chelles, which she governed for forty-six years with equal vigor 
and discretion, until she closed her penitential life in 692. 
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REFLECTION: It is written that the Saints raise themselves heavenward, going 
from virtue to virtue, as by steps. 


November 6 


St. Leonard 


LEONARD, one of the chief personages of the court of Clovis, and for 
whom this monarch had stood as sponsor in baptism, was so moved by the 
discourse and example of St. Remigius that he relinquished the world in 
order to lead a more perfect life. The Bishop of Reims having trained 
Leonard to virtue, he became the apostle of such of the Franks as still 
remained pagans; but fearing that he might be summoned to the court by his 
reputation for sanctity, he withdrew secretly to the monastery of Micy, near 
Orleans, and afterwards to the solitude of Noblac near Limoges. His charity 
not allowing him to remain inactive while there was so much good to be 
done, he undertook the work of comforting prisoners, making them 
understand that the captivity of sin, was more terrible than any mere bodily 
constraint. He won over a great many of these unfortunate persons, which 
gained for him many disciples, in whose behalf he founded a new 
monastery. St. Leonard died about the year 550. 





REFLECTION: “The wicked shall be taken with his own iniquities, and shall 
be held by the cords of his own sin.” 


November 7 


St. Willibrord 


WILLIBRORD was born in Northumberland A.D. 657, and when twenty 
years old, went to Ireland, to study under St. Egbert; twelve years later, he 
felt drawn to convert the great pagan tribes who were hanging as a cloud 
over the north of Europe. He went to Rome for the blessing of the Pope, and 
with eleven companions reached Utrecht. The pagans would not accept the 
religion of their enemies the Franks; and St. Willibrord could only labor in 
the track of Pepin Heristal, converting the tribes whom Pepin subjugated. 
At Pepin’s urgent request, he again went to Rome, and was consecrated 
Archbishop of Utrecht. He was stately and comely in person, frank and 
joyous, wise in counsel, pleasant in speech, in every work of God strenuous 
and unwearied. Multitudes were converted, and the Saint built churches and 
appointed priests all over the land. He wrought many miracles, and had the 
gift of prophecy. He labored unceasingly as bishop for more than fifty 
years, beloved alike of God and of man, and died full of days and good 
works. 





REFLECTION: True zeal has its root in the love of God. It can never be idle; it 
must labor, toil, be doing great things. It glows as fire; it is, like fire, 
insatiable. See if this spirit be in you. 


November 8 


The Feast of The Holy Relics 


PROTESTANTISM pretends to regard the veneration which the Church 
pays to the relics of the Saints as a sin, and contends that this pious practice 
is a remnant of paganism. The Council of Trent, on the contrary, has 
decided that the bodies of the martyrs and other saints who were living 
members of Jesus Christ and temples of the Holy Ghost, are to be honored 
by the faithful. This decision was based upon the established usage of the 
earliest days of the Church, and upon the teaching of the Fathers and of the 
Councils. The Council orders, however, that all abuse of this devotion is to 
be avoided carefully, and forbids any relics to be exposed which have not 
been approved by the bishops, and these prelates are recommended to 
instruct the people faithfully in the teaching of the Church on this subject. 
While we regret, then, the errors of the impious and of heretics, let us profit 
by the advantages which we gain by hearkening to the voice of the Church. 


November 9 


St. Theodore Tyro, Martyr 


ST. THEODORE was born of a noble family in the East, and enrolled while 
still a youth in the imperial army. Early in 306 the emperor put forth an 
edict requiring all Christians to offer sacrifice, and Theodore had just joined 
the legion and marched with them into Pontus, when he had to choose 
between apostasy and death. He declared before his commander that he was 
ready to be cut in pieces and offer up every limb to his Creator who had 
died for him. Wishing to conquer him by gentleness, the commander left 
him in peace for a while, that he might think over his resolution; but 
Theodore used his freedom to set on fire the great temple of Isis, and made 
no secret of this act. Still his judge entreated him to renounce his faith and 
save his life; but Theodore made the sign of the cross, and answered: “As 
long as I have breath, I will confess the name of Christ.” After cruel torture, 
the judge bade him think of the shame to which Christ had brought him. 
“This shame,” Theodore answered, “I and all who invoke His name take 
with joy.” He was condemned to be burnt. As the flame rose, a Christian 
saw his soul rise like a flash of light to heaven. 





REFLECTION: We are enlisted in the same service as the holy martyrs, and we 
too must have courage and constancy if we would be perfect soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. Let us take our part with them in confessing the faith of Christ 
and despising the world, that we may have our part with them in Christ’s 
kingdom. 


November 10 


St. Andrew Avellino 


AFTER a holy youth, Lancelot Avellino was ordained priest at Naples. At 
the age of thirty-six, he entered the Theatine Order, and took the name of 
Andrew, to show his love for the cross. For fifty years he was afflicted with 
a most painful rupture; yet he would never use a carriage. Once when he 
was carrying the Viaticum, and a storm had extinguished the lamps, a 
heavenly light encircled him, guided his steps, and sheltered him from the 
rain. But as a rule, his sufferings were unrelieved by God or man. On the 
last day of his life, St. Andrew rose to say Mass. He was in his eighty-ninth 
year, and so weak that he could scarcely reach the altar. He began the 
“Judica,” and fell forward in a fit of apoplexy. Laid on a straw mattress, his 
whole frame was convulsed in agony, while the fiend in visible form 
advanced to seize his soul. Then, as his brethren prayed and wept, the voice 
of Mary was heard, bidding the Saint’s guardian angel send the tempter 
back to hell. A calm and holy smile settled on the features of the dying 
Saint, as, with a grateful salutation to the image of Mary, he breathed forth 
his soul to God. His death happened on the 10th of November, 1608. 





REFLECTION: St. Andrew, who suffered so terrible an agony, is the special 
patron against sudden death. Ask him to be with you in your last hour, and 
to bring Jesus and Mary to your aid. 


November 11 


St. Martin of Tours 


WHEN a mere boy, Martin became a Christian catechumen against his 
parents’ wish; and at fifteen was therefore seized by his father, a pagan 
soldier, and enrolled in the army. One winter’s day, when stationed at 
Amiens, he met a beggar almost naked and frozen with cold. Having no 
money, he cut his cloak in two and gave him the half. That night he saw our 
Lord clothed in the half cloak, and heard him say to the angels, “Martin, yet 
a catechumen, hath wrapped me in this garment.” This decided him to be 
baptized, and shortly after he left the army. He succeeded in converting his 
mother; but being driven from his home by the Arians, he took shelter with 
St. Hilary, and founded near Poitiers the first monastery in France. In 372, 
he was made Bishop of Tours. His flock, though Christian in name, was still 
pagan in heart. Unarmed, and attended only by his monks, Martin destroyed 
the heathen temples and groves, and completed by his preaching and 
miracles the conversion of the people, whence he is known as the Apostle 
of Gaul. His last eleven years were spent in humble toil to atone for his 
faults, while God made manifest by miracles the purity of his soul. 





Reflection—It was for Christ crucified that St. Martin worked. Are you 
working for the same Lord? 


November 12 


St. Martin, Pope 


ST. MARTIN, who occupied the Roman See from A.D. 649 to 655, 
incurred the enmity of the Byzantine court by his energetic opposition to the 
Monothelite heresy, and the Exarch Olympius went so far as to endeavor to 
procure the assassination of the Pope as he stood at the altar in the church of 
St. Mary Major; but the would-be murderer was miraculously struck blind, 
and his master refused to have any further hand in the matter. His successor 
had no such scruples; he seized Martin, and conveyed him on board a vessel 
bound for Constantinople. After a three months’ voyage, the island of 
Naxos was reached, where the Pope was kept in confinement for a year, and 
finally, in 654, brought in chains to the imperial city. He was then banished 
to the Tauric Chersonese, where he lingered on for four months in sickness 
and starvation, till God released him by death on the 12th of November, 
655. 





REFLECTION: There have been times in the history of Christianity when its 
truths have seemed on the verge of extinction. But there is one Church 
whose testimony has never failed: it is the Church of St. Peter, the 
Apostolic and Roman See. Put your whole trust in her teaching. 


November 13 


St. Stanislas Kostka 


ST. STANISLAS was of a noble Polish family. At the age of fourteen he 
went with his elder brother Paul to the Jesuits’ College at Vienna; and 
though Stanislas was ever bright and sweet-tempered, his austerities were 
felt as a reproach by Paul, who shamefully maltreated him. This ill-usage 
and his own penances brought on a dangerous illness, and being in a 
Lutheran house he was unable to send for a priest. He now remembered to 
have read of his patroness, St. Barbara, that she never permitted her clients 
to die without the Holy Viaticum: he devoutly appealed to her aid, and she 
appeared with two angels, who gave him the Sacred Host. He was cured of 
this illness by our Lady herself, and was bidden by her to enter the Society 
of Jesus. To avoid his father’s opposition, he was obliged to fly from 
Vienna; and having proved his constancy by cheerfully performing the most 
menial offices, he was admitted to the novitiate at Rome. There he lived for 
ten short months marked by a rare piety, obedience, and devotion to his 
institute. He died, as he had prayed to die on the feast of the Assumption, 
1568, at the age of seventeen. 


—— 
We 





REFLECTION: St. Stanislas teaches us in every trial of life, and above all in 


the hour of death, to have recourse to our patron Saint, and to trust without 
fear to his aid. 


November 14 


St. Didacus 


ST. DIDACUS was born in Spain, in the middle of the fifteenth century. He 
was remarkable from childhood for his love of solitude, and when a youth 
retired and led a hermit life, occupying himself with weaving mats, like the 
fathers of the desert. Aiming at still higher perfection, he entered the Order 
of St. Francis. His want of learning and his humility would not allow him to 
aspire to the priesthood, and he remained a lay-brother till his death, perfect 
in his close observance of the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
mortifying his will and his senses in every way that he could contrive. At 
one time he was sent by his superiors to the Canary Islands, whither he 
went joyfully, hoping to win the crown of martyrdom. Such, however, was 
not God’s will, and after making many conversions by his example and holy 
words, he was recalled to Spain. There, after a long and painful illness, he 
finished his days, embracing the cross which he had so dearly loved through 
his life. He died with the words of the hymn “Dulce lignum” on his lips. 
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REFLECTION: If God be in your heart, He will be also on your lips; for Christ 
has said, “From the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


St. Laurence O’Tool, Archbishop of Dublin 


ST. LAURENCE, it appears, was born about the year 1125. When only ten 
years old, his father delivered him up as a hostage to Dermod Mac 
Murchad, King of Leinster, who treated the child with great inhumanity, 
until his father obliged the tyrant to put him in the hands of the Bishop of 
Glendalough, in the county of Wicklow. The holy youth, by his fidelity in 
corresponding with the divine grace, grew to be a model of virtues. On the 
death of the bishop, who was also abbot of the monastery, St. Laurence was 
chosen abbot in 1150, though but twenty-five years old, and governed his 
numerous community with wonderful virtue and prudence. In 1161, St. 
Laurence was unanimously chosen to fill the new metropolitan See of 
Dublin. About the year 1171, he was obliged, for the affairs of his diocese, 
to go over to England to see the king, Henry II., who was then at 
Canterbury. The Saint was received by the Benedictine monks of Christ 
Church with the Greatest honor and respect. On the following day, as the 
holy archbishop was advancing to the altar to officiate, a maniac, who had 
heard much of his sanctity, and who was led on by the idea of making so 
holy a man another St. Thomas, struck him a violent blow on the head. All 
present concluded that he was mortally wounded; but the Saint coming to 
himself, asked for some water, blessed it, and having his wound washed 
with it, the blood was immediately stanched, and the archbishop celebrated 
Mass. In 1175, Henry II. of England became offended with Roderic, the 
monarch of Ireland, and St. Laurence undertook another journey to England 
to negotiate a reconciliation between them. Henry was so moved by his 
piety, charity, and prudence, that he granted him every thing he asked, and 
left the whole negotiation to his discretion. Our Saint ended his journey 
here below on the 14th of November, 1180, and was buried in the church of 
the abbey at Eu, on the confines of Normandy. 





November 15 


St. Gertrude, Abbess 


GERTRUDE was born in the year 1263, of a noble Saxon family, and 
placed at the age of five for education in the Benedictine abbey of 
Rodelsdorf. Her strong mind was carefully cultivated, and she wrote Latin 
with unusual elegance and force; above all, she was perfect in humility and 
mortification, in obedience, and in all monastic observance. Her life was 
crowded with wonders. She has in obedience recorded some of her visions, 
in which she traces in words of indescribable beauty the intimate converse 
of her soul with Jesus and Mary. She was gentle to all, most gentle to 
sinners; filled with devotion to the Saints of God, to the souls in purgatory, 
and above all to the Passion of our Lord and to His sacred Heart. She ruled 
her abbey with perfect wisdom and love for forty years. Her life was one of 
great and almost continual suffering, and her longing to be with Jesus was 
not granted till A.D. 1334, when she had reached her seventy-second year. 





REFLECTION: No preparation for death can be better than to offer and resign 
ourselves anew to the Divine Will—humbly, lovingly, with unbounded 
confidence in the infinite mercy and goodness of God. 


November 16 


St. Edmund of Canterbury 


ST. EDMUND left his home at Abingdon, a boy of twelve years old, to 
study at Oxford, and there protected himself against many grievous 
temptations by a vow of chastity, and by espousing himself to Mary for life. 
He was soon called to active public life, and as treasurer of the diocese of 
Salisbury showed such charity to the poor that the dean said he was rather 
the treasure than the treasurer of their church. In 1234 he was raised to the 
see of Canterbury, where he fearlessly defended the rights of Church and 
State against the avarice and greed of Henry III.; but finding himself unable 
to force that monarch to relinquish the livings which he kept vacant for the 
benefit of the royal coffers, Edmund retired into exile sooner than appear to 
connive at so foul a wrong. After two years spent in solitude and prayer, he 
went to his reward, and the miracles wrought at his tomb at Pontigny were 
so numerous that he was canonized in 1246, within four years of his death. 





REFLECTION: The Saints were tempted even more than ourselves; but they 
stood where we fall, because they trusted to Mary, and not to themselves. 


November 17 


St. Gregory Thaumaturgus 


ST. GREGORY was born in Pontus, of heathen parents. In Palestine, about 
the year 231, he studied philosophy under the great Origen, who led him 
from the pursuit of human wisdom to Christ, who is the Wisdom of God. 
Not long after, he was made Bishop of Neocesarea in his own country. As 
he lay awake one night, an old man entered his room, and pointed to a lady 
of superhuman beauty and radiant with heavenly light. This old man was St. 
John the Evangelist; and the lady told him to give Gregory the instruction 
he desired. Thereupon he gave St. Gregory a creed which contained in all 
its fullness the doctrine of the Trinity. St. Gregory set it in writing, directed 
all his preaching by it, and handed it down to his successors. Strong in this 
faith, he subdued demons, he foretold the future. At his word a rock moved 
from its place, a river changed its course, a lake was dried up. He converted 
his diocese, and strengthened those under persecution. He struck down a 
rising heresy; and when he was gone, this creed preserved his flock from 
the Arian pest. St. Gregory died in the year 270. 





REFLECTION: Devotion to the blessed Mother of God is the sure protection of 
faith in her Divine Son. Every time that we invoke her, we renew our faith 
in the Incarnate God; we reverse the sin and unbelief of our first parents; we 
take our part with her who was blessed because she believed. 


November 18 


St. Odo of Cluny 


ON Christmas-eve, A.D. 877, a noble of Aquitaine implored our Lady to 
grant him a son. His prayer was heard; Odo was born, and his grateful 
father offered him to St. Martin. Odo grew in wisdom and in virtue, and his 
father longed to see him shine at court. But the attraction of grace was too 
strong. Odo’s heart was sad and his health failed, until he forsook the world, 
and sought refuge under the shadow of St. Martin at Tours. Later on, he 
took the habit of St. Benedict at Baume, and was compelled to become 
abbot of the great abbey of Cluny, which was then building. He ruled it with 
the hand of a master and the winningness of a Saint. The Pope sent for him 
often to act as peacemaker between contending princes, and it was on one 
of those missions of mercy that he was taken ill at Rome. At his urgent 
entreaty he was borne back to Tours, where he died at the feet of “his own 
St. Martin,” A.D. 942. 





REFLECTION: “It needs only,” says Father Newman, “for a Catholic to show 
devotion to any Saint, in order to receive special benefits from his 
intercession.” 


November 19 


St. Elizabeth of Hungary 


ELIZABETH was daughter of a king of Hungary, and niece of St. Hedwige. 
She was betrothed in infancy to Louis, Landgrave of Thuringia, and brought 
up in his father’s court. Not content with receiving daily numbers of poor in 
her palace, and relieving all in distress, she built several hospitals, where 
she served the sick, dressing the most repulsive sores with her own hands. 
Once as she was carrying in the folds of her mantle some provisions for the 
poor, she met her husband returning from the chase. Astonished to see her 
bending under the weight of her burden he opened the mantle which she 
kept pressed against her, and found in it nothing but beautiful red and white 
roses, although it was not the season for flowers. Bidding her pursue her 
way, he took one of the marvellous roses, and kept it all his life. On her 
husband’s death she was cruelly driven from her palace, and forced to 
wander through the streets with her little children, a prey to hunger and 
cold; but she welcomed all her sufferings, and continued to be the mother of 
the poor, converting many by her holy life. She died in 1231, at the age of 
twenty-four. 





REFLECTION: This young and delicate princess made herself the servant and 
nurse of the poor. Let her example teach us to disregard the opinions of the 
world and to overcome our natural repugnances, in order to serve Christ in 


the persons of His poor. 


November 20 


St. Felix of Valois 


ST. FELIX was son of the Count of Valois. His mother throughout his youth 
did all she could to cultivate in him a spirit of charity. The unjust divorce 
between his parents matured a long-formed resolution of leaving the world; 
and confiding his mother to her pious brother, Thibault, Count of 
Champagne, he took the Cistercian habit at Clairvaux. His rare virtues drew 
on him such admiration that, with St. Bernard’s consent, he fled to Italy, 
where he led an austere life with an aged hermit. At this time he was 
ordained priest, and his old counsellor having died, he returned to France, 
and for many years lived as a solitary at Cerfroid. Here God inspired him 
with the desire of founding an Order for the redemption of Christian 
captives, and moved St. John of Matha, then a youth, to conceive a similar 
wish. Together they drew up the rules of the Order of the Holy Trinity. 
Many disciples gathered round them; and seeing that the time had come for 
further action, the two Saints made a pilgrimage to Rome to obtain the 
confirmation of the Order from Innocent III. Their prayer was granted, and 
the last fifteen years of Felix’s long life were spent in organizing and 
developing his rapidly increasing foundations. He died A.D. 1213. 





REFLECTION: “Think how much,’ says St. John Chrysostom, “and how often 
thy mouth has sinned, and thou wilt devote thyself entirely to the 
conversion of sinners. For by this one means thou wilt blot out all thy sins, 
in that thy mouth will become the mouth of God.” 


November 21 


The Presentation of The Blessed Virgin Mary 


RELIGIOUS parents never fail by devout prayer to consecrate their 
children to the divine service and love, both before and after their birth. 
Some amongst the Jews, not content with this general consecration of their 
children, offered them to God in their infancy, by the hands of the priests in 
the temple, to be lodged in apartments belonging to the temple, and brought 
up in attending the priests and Levites in the sacred ministry. It is an ancient 
tradition, that the Blessed Virgin Mary was thus solemnly offered to God in 
the temple in her infancy. This festival of the Presentation of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Church celebrates this day. The tender soul of Mary was then 
adomed with the most precious graces, an object of astonishment and praise 
to the angels, and of the highest complacence to the adorable Trinity; the 
Father looking upon her as His beloved daughter, the Son as one chosen and 
prepared to become His mother, and the Holy Ghost as His darling spouse. 
Mary was the first who set up the standard of virginity; and, by consecrating 
it by a perpetual vow to our Lord, she opened the way to all virgins who 
have since followed her example. 








REFLECTION: Mary’s first presentation to God was an offering most 
acceptable in His sight. Let our consecration of ourselves to God be made 
under her patronage, and assisted by her powerful intercession and the 
union of her merits. 


November 22 


St. Cecilia, Virgin, Martyr 


ON the evening of her wedding-day, with the music of the marriage-hymn 
ringing in her ears, Cecilia, a rich, beautiful and noble Roman maiden, 
renewed the vow by which she had consecrated her virginity to God. “Pure 
be my heart and undefiled my flesh; for I have a spouse you know not of— 
an angel of my Lord.” The heart of her young husband Valerian was moved 
by her words; he received baptism, and within a few days he and his brother 
Tiburtius, who had been brought by him to a knowledge of the faith, sealed 
their confession with their blood. Cecilia only remained. “Do you not 
know,” was her answer to the threats of the prefect, “that I am the bride of 
my Lord Jesus Christ?” The death appointed for her was suffocation, and 
she remained a day and a night in a hot-air bath, heated seven times its 
wont. But “the flames had no power over her body, neither was a hair of her 
head singed.” The lictor sent to dispatch her struck with trembling hand the 
three blows which the law allowed, and left her still alive. For two days and 
nights Cecilia lay with her head half severed on the pavement of her bath, 
fully sensible, and joyfully awaiting her crown; on the third the agony was 
over, and A.D. 177, the virgin Saint gave back her pure spirit to Christ. 
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REFLECTION: St. Cecilia teaches us to rejoice in every sacrifice as a pledge of 
our love of Christ, and to welcome sufferings and death as hastening our 
union with Him. 


November 23 


St. Clement of Rome 


ST. CLEMENT is said to have been a convert of noble birth, and to have 
been consecrated bishop by St. Peter himself. With the words of the 
Apostles still ringing in his ears, he began to rule the Church of God; and 
thus he was among the first, as he was among the most illustrious, in the 
long line of those who have held the place and power of Peter. He lived at 
the same time and in the same city with Domitian, the persecutor of the 
Church; and besides external foes he had to contend with schism and 
rebellion from within. The Corinthian Church was torn by intestine strife, 
and its members set the authority of their clergy at defiance. It was then that 
St. Clement interfered in the plenitude of his apostolic authority, and sent 
his famous epistle to the Corinthians. He urged the duties of charity, and 
above all of submission to the clergy. He did not speak in vain; peace and 
order were restored. St. Clement had done his work on earth, and shortly 
after sealed with his blood the faith which he had learned from Peter and 
taught to the nations. 





REFLECTION: God rewards a simple spirit of submission to the clergy, for the 
honor done to them is done to Him. Your virtue is unreal, your faith in 
danger, if you fail in this. 


November 24 


St. John of The Cross 


THE father of St. Jonn was discarded by his kindred for marrying a poor 
orphan, and the Saint, thus born and nurtured in poverty, chose it also for 
his portion. Unable to learn a trade, he became the servant of the poor in the 
hospital of Medina, while still pursuing his sacred studies. In 1563, being 
then twenty-one, he humbly offered himself as a lay brother to the 
Carmelite friars, who, however, knowing his talents, had him ordained 
priest. He would now have exchanged to the severe Carthusian Order, had 
not St. Teresa, with the instinct of a Saint, persuaded him to remain and 
help her in the reform of his own Order. Thus he became the first prior of 
the Barefooted Carmelites. His reform, though approved by the general, 
was rejected by the elder friars, who condemned the Saint as a fugitive and 
apostate, and cast him into prison, whence he only escaped, after nine 
months’ suffering, at the risk of his life. Twice again, before his death, he 
was shamefully persecuted by his brethren, and publicly disgraced. But his 
complete abandonment by creatures only deepened his interior peace and 
devout longing for heaven. 





REFLECTION: “Live in the world,” said St. John, “as if God and your soul 
only were in it; so shall your heart be never made captive by any earthly 
thing.” 


November 25 


St. Catherine of Alexandria 


CATHERINE was a noble virgin of Alexandria. Before her baptism, it is 
said, she saw in vision the Blessed Virgin ask her Son to receive her among 
His servants, but the Divine Infant turned away. After baptism, Catherine 
saw the same vision, when Jesus Christ received her with great affection, 
and espoused her before the court of heaven. When the impious tyrant, 
Maximin II., came to Alexandria, fascinated by the wisdom, beauty, and 
wealth of the Saint, he in vain urged his suit. At last in his rage and 
disappointment he ordered her to be stripped and scourged. She fled to the 
Arabian mountains, where the soldiers overtook her, and after many 
torments put her to death. Her body was laid in Mount Sinai, and a beautiful 
legend relates that Catherine having prayed that no man might see or touch 
her body after death angels bore it to the grave. 





REFLECTION: The constancy displayed by the Saints in their glorious 
martyrdom cannot be isolated from their previous lives, but is their natural 


sequence. If we wish to emulate their perseverance, let us first imitate their 
fidelity to grace. 


November 26 


St. Peter of Alexandria, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. PETER governed the Church of Alexandria during the persecution of 
Diocletian. The sentence of excommunication that he was the first to 
pronounce against the schismatics, Melitius and Arius, and which, despite 
the united efforts of powerful partisans, he strenuously upheld, proves that 
he possessed as much sagacity as zeal and firmness. But his most constant 
care was employed in guarding his flock from the dangers arising out of 
persecution. He never ceased repeating to them that, in order not to fear 
death, it was needful to begin by dying to self, renouncing our will, and 
detaching ourselves from all things. St. Peter gave an example of such 
detachment by undergoing martyrdom in the year 311. 
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REFLECTION: “How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God!” says our Saviour; because they are bound to earth by the strong 
ties of their riches. 


November 27 


St. Maximus, Bishop 


ST. MAXIMUS, abbot of Lerins, in succession to St. Honoratus, was 
remarkable not only for the spirit of recollection, fervor, and piety familiar 
to him from very childhood, but still more for the gentleness and kindliness 
with which he governed the monastery which at that time contained many 
religious, and was famous for the learning and piety of its brethren. 
Exhibiting in his own person an example of the most sterling virtues, his 
exhortations could not fail to prove all-persuasive; loving all his religious, 
whom it was his delight to consider as one family, he established amongst 
them that sweet concord, union, and holy emulation for well-doing which 
render the exercise of authority needless, and makes submission a pleasure. 
The clergy and people of Frejus, moved by such a shining example, elected 
Maximus for their bishop, but he took to flight; subsequently, he was 
compelled, however, to accept the see of Riez, where he practised virtue in 
all gentleness, and died in 460, regretted as the best of fathers. 





REFLECTION: “Masters, do to your servants that which is just and equal, 
knowing that you also have a Master in Heaven.” 


November 28 


St. James of La Marca of Ancona 


THE small town of Montbrandon, in the Marca of Ancona, gave birth to 
this Saint. When young he was sent to the University of Perugia, where his 
progress in learning soon qualified him to be chosen preceptor to a young 
gentleman of Florence. Fearing that he might be engulfed in the whirlpool 
of worldly excesses, St. James applied himself to prayer and recollection. 
When travelling near Assisium, he went into the great church of the 
Portiuncula to pray, and being animated by the fervor of the holy men who 
there served God, and by the example of their blessed founder St. Francis, 
he determined to petition in that very place for the habit of the Order. He 
began his spiritual war against the devil, the world, and the flesh, with 
assiduous prayer and extraordinary fasts and watchings. For forty years, he 
never passed a day without taking the discipline. Being chosen archbishop 
of Milan, he fled, and could not be prevailed on to accept the office. He 
wrought several miracles at Venice and at other places, and raised from 
dangerous sicknesses the Duke of Calabria and the King of Naples. The 
Saint died in the convent of the Holy Trinity of his Order, near Naples, on 
the 28th of November, in the year 1476, being ninety years old. seventy of 
which he had spent in a religious state. 
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November 29 


St. Saturninus, Martyr 


SATURNINUS went from Rome, by direction of Pope Fabian, about the 
year 245, to preach the faith in Gaul. He fixed his episcopal see at Toulouse, 
and thus became the first Christian bishop of that city. There were but few 
Christians in the place. However, their number grew fast after the coming of 
the Saint; and his power was felt by the spirits of evil, who received the 
worship of the heathen. His power was felt the more because he had to pass 
daily through the capitol, the high place of the heathen worship, on the way 
to his own church. One day a great multitude was gathered by an altar, 
where a bull stood ready for the sacrifice. A man in the crowd pointed out 
Saturninus, who was passing by, and the people would have forced him to 
idolatry; but the holy bishop answered: “I know but one God, and to Him I 
will offer the sacrifice of praise. How can I fear gods who, as you say, are 
afraid of me? On this he was fastened to the bull, which was driven down 
the capitol. The brains of the Saint were scattered on the steps. His mangled 
body was taken up and buried by two devout women. 
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REFLECTION: When beset by the temptations of the devil, let us call upon the 
Saints, who reign with Christ. They were powerful during their lives against 
the devil and his angels. They are more powerful now that they have passed 
from the Church on earth to the Church triumphant. 


November 30 


St. Andrew, Apostle 


ST. ANDREW was one of the fishermen of Bethsaida, and brother, perhaps 
elder brother of St. Peter, and became a disciple of St. John Baptist. He 
seemed always eager to bring others into notice; when called himself by 
Christ on the banks of the Jordan, his first thought was to go in search of his 
brother, and he said, “We have found the Messias,” and he brought him to 
Jesus. It was he again who, when Christ wished to feed the five thousand in 
the desert, pointed out the little lad with the five loaves and fishes. St. 
Andrew went forth upon his mission to plant the faith in Scythia and 
Greece, and at the end of years of toil to win a martyr’s crown. After 
suffering a cruel scourging at Patre in Achaia, he was left bound by cords, 
to die upon a cross. When St. Andrew first caught sight of the gibbet on 
which he was to die, he greeted the precious wood with joy. “O, good 
cross!” he cried, “made beautiful by the limbs of Christ, so long desired, 
now so happily found! Receive me into thy arms, and present me to my 
Master, that He who redeemed me through thee may now accept me from 
thee.” Two whole days the martyr remained hanging on this cross alive, 
preaching, with outstretched arms from this chair of truth, to all who came 
near, and entreating them not to hinder his passion. 





REFLECTION: If we would do good to others, we must, like St. Andrew, keep 
close to the Cross. 
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December 31 
St. Sylvester, Pope 


December 1 


St. Eligius 


ELIGIUS, a goldsmith at Paris, was commissioned by King Clotaire to 
make a throne. With the gold and precious Stones given him he made two. 
Struck by his rare honesty, the king gave him an appointment at court, and 
demanded an oath of fidelity sworn upon holy relics; but Eligius prayed 
with tears to be excused, for fear of failing in reverence to the relics of the 
Saints. On entering the court, he fortified himself against its seductions by 
many austerities and continual ejaculatory prayers. He had a marvellous 
zeal for the redemption of captives, and for their deliverance would sell his 
jewels, his food, his clothes, and his very shoes, once by his prayers 
breaking their chains and opening their prisons. His great delight was in 
making rich shrines for relics. His striking virtue caused him, a layman and 
a goldsmith, to be made Bishop of Noyon; and his sanctity in this holy 
office was remarkable. He possessed the gifts of miracles and prophecy, and 
died in 665. 





REFLECTION: When God called His Saints to himself, He might, had He so 
pleased, have taken their bodies also; but he willed to leave them in our 
charge, for our help and consolation. Be careful to imitate St. Eligius in 
making a good use of so great a treasure. 


December 2 


St. Bibiana, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. BIBIANA was a native of Rome. Flavian, her father, was apprehended, 
burned in the face with a hot iron, and banished to Acquapendente, where 
he died of his wounds a few days after; and her mother, Dafrosa, was some 
time after beheaded. Bibiana and her sister Demetria, after the death of their 
parents, were stripped of all they had in the world and suffered much from 
poverty. Apronianus, Governor of Rome, summoned them to appear before 
him. Demetria, having made confession of her faith, fell down and expired 
at the foot of the tribunal, in the presence of the judge. Apromianus gave 
orders that Bibiana should be put into the hands of a wicked woman named 
Rufina, who was to bring her to another way of thinking; but Bibiana, 
making prayer her shield, remained invincible. Apronianus, enraged at the 
courage and perseverance of a tender virgin, ordered her to be tied to a 
pillar and whipped with scourges loaded with leaden plummets till she 
expired. The Saint underwent this punishment cheerfully, and died in the 
hands of the executioners. 





REFLECTION: Pray for a fidelity and patience like Bibiana’s under all trials, 
that neither convenience nor any worldly advantage may ever prevail upon 
you to transgress your duty. 


December 3 


St. Francis Xavier 


A YOUNG Spanish gentleman, in the dangerous days of the Reformation, 
was making a name for himself as a Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Paris, and had seemingly no higher aim, when St. Ignatius, of 
Loyola, won him to heavenly thoughts. After a brief apostolate amongst his 
countrymen in Rome, he was sent by St. Ignatius to the Indies, where for 
twelve years he was to wear himself out, bearing the Gospel to Hindostan, 
to Malacca, and to Japan. Thwarted by the jealousy, covetousness, and 
carelessness of those who should have helped and encouraged him, neither 
their opposition nor the difficulties of every sort which he encountered 
could make him slacken his labors for souls. The vast kingdom of China 
appealed to his charity, and he was resolved to risk his life to force an entry, 
when God took him to Himself, and on the 2d of December, 1552, he died, 
like Moses, in sight of the land of promise. 





REFLECTION: Some are specially called to work for souls; but there is no one 
who cannot help much in their salvation. Holy example, earnest 
intercession, the offerings of our actions in their behalf—all this needs only 
the spirit which animated St. Francis Xavier, the desire to make some return 
to God. 


December 4 


St. Barbara, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. BARBARA was brought up a heathen. A tyrannical father, Dioscorus, 
had kept her jealously secluded in a lonely tower which he had built for the 
purpose. Here, in her forced solitude, she gave herself to prayer and study, 
and contrived to receive instruction and baptism by stealth from a Christian 
priest. Dioscorus, on discovering his daughter’s conversion, was beside 
himself with rage. He himself denounced her before the civil tribunal. 
Barbara was horribly tortured, and at last was beheaded, her own father, 
merciless to the last, acting as her executioner. God, however, speedily 
punished her persecutors. While her soul was being borne by angels to 
Paradise, a flash of lightning struck Dioscorus, and he was hurried before 
the judgment-seat of God. 





REFLECTION: Pray often against a sudden and unprovided death; and, above 
all, that you may be strengthened by the Holy Viaticum against the dangers 
of your last hour. 


December 5 


St. Sabas, Abbot 


ST. SABAS, one of the most renowned patriarchs of the monks of 
Palestine, was born in the year 439, near Cesarea. In order to settle a 
dispute which had arisen between some of his relations, in regard to the 
administration of his estate, while still young, he forsook the world and 
entered a monastery, wherein he became a model of fervor. When Sabas had 
been ten years in this monastery, being eighteen years old, he went to 
Jerusalem to visit the holy places, and attached himself to a monastery then 
under control of St. Euthymius, but on the death of the holy abbot our Saint 
sought the wilderness, where he chose his dwelling in a cave on the top of a 
high mountain, at the bottom of which ran the brook Cedron. After he had 
lived here five years, several came to him, desiring to serve God under his 
direction. He was at first unwilling to consent, but finally founded a new 
monastery of persons all desirous to devote themselves to praise and serve 
God without interruption. His great sanctity becoming known, he was 
ordained priest, at the age of fifty-three, by the patriarch of Jerusalem and 
made Superior-General of all the anchorites of Palestine. He lived to be 
ninety-four, and died on the 5th of December, 532. 





December 6 


St. Nicholas of Bari 


ST. NICHOLAS, the patron Saint of Russia, was born toward the end of the 
third century. His uncle, the Archbishop of Myra in Lycia, ordained him 
priest, and appointed him abbot of a monastery; and on the death of the 
archbishop he was elected to the vacant see. Throughout his life he retained 
the bright and guileless manners of his early years, and showed himself the 
special protector of the innocent and the wronged. Nicholas once heard that 
a person who had fallen into poverty intended to abandon his three 
daughters to a life of sin. Determined, if possible, to save their innocence, 
the Saint went out by night, and, taking with him a bag of gold, flung it into 
the window of the sleeping father and hurried off. He, on awaking, deemed 
the gift a godsend, and with it dowered his eldest child. The Saint, 
overjoyed at his success, made like venture for the second daughter; but the 
third time, as he stole away, the father, who was watching, overtook him 
and kissed his feet, saying: “Nicholas, why dost thou conceal thyself from 
me? Thou art my helper, and he who has delivered my soul and my 
daughters’ from hell.” St. Nicholas is usually represented by the side of a 
vessel, wherein a certain man had concealed the bodies of his three children 
whom he had killed, but who were restored to life by the Saint. He died 
A.D. 342. His relics were translated in 1807, to Bari, Italy, and there, after 
fifteen centuries, “the manna of St. Nicholas” still flows from his bones and 
heals all kind of sick. 





REFLECTION: Those who would enter heaven must be as little children, 
whose greatest glory is their innocence. Now, two things are ours to do; 
first, to preserve it in ourselves, or regain it by penance; secondly, to love 
and shield it in others. 


December 7 


St. Ambrose, Bishop 


AMBROSE was of a noble family, and was governor of Milan A.D. 374, 
when a bishop was to be chosen for that great see. As the Arian heretics 
were many and fierce, he was present to preserve order during the election. 
Though only a catechumen, it was the will of God that he should himself be 
chosen by acclamation; and, in spite of his utmost resistance, he was 
baptised and consecrated. He was unwearied in every duty of a pastor, full 
of sympathy and charity, gentle and condescending in things indifferent, but 
inflexible in matters of principle. He showed his fearless zeal in braving the 
anger of the Empress Justina, by resisting and foiling her impious attempt to 
give one of the churches of Milan to the Arians, and by rebuking and 
leading to penance the really great Emperor Theodosius, who in a moment 
of irritation had punished most cruelly a sedition of the inhabitants of 
Thessalonica. He was the friend and consoler of St. Monica in all her 
sorrows, and in 387 he had the joy of admitting to the Church her son, St. 
Augustine. St. Ambrose died A.D. 397, full of years and of honors, and is 
revered by the Church of God as one of her greatest doctors. 





REFLECTION: Whence came to St. Ambrose his grandeur of mind, his 
clearness of insight, his intrepidity in maintaining the faith and discipline of 
the Church? Whence but from his contempt of the world, from his fearing 
God alone? 


December 8 


The Feast of The Immaculate Conception 


ON this day, so dear to every Catholic heart, we celebrate, in the first place, 
the moment in which Almighty God showed Mary, through the distance of 
ages, to our first parents as the Virgin Mother of the Divine Redeemer, the 
woman destined to crush the head of the serpent. And as by eternal decree 
she was miraculously exempt from all stain of original sin, and endowed 
with the richest treasures of grace and sanctity, it is meet that we should 
honor her glorious prerogatives by this special feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. We should join in spirit with the blessed in heaven, and rejoice 
with our dear Mother, not only for her own sake, but for ours, her children, 
who are partakers of her glory and happiness. Secondly, we are called upon 
to celebrate that ever-memorable day, the 8th of December, 1854, which 
raised the Immaculate Conception of Our Blessed Lady from a pious belief 
to the dignity of a dogma of the Infallible Church, causing universal joy 
amongst the faithful. 





REFLECTION: Let us repeat frequently these words applied by the Church to 
the Blessed Virgin: “Thou art all fair, O, Mary. and there is not a spot in 
thee.” Cant. 4:7. 


December 9 


St. Leocadia, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. LEOCADIA was a native of Toledo, and was apprehended by an order 
of Dacian, the cruel governor under Diocletian in 304. Hearing of the 
martyrdom of St. Eulalia, she prayed that God would not prolong her exile, 
but unite her speedily with, her holy friend in his glory. Her prayer was 
heard, and she happily expired in prison. Three famous churches in Toledo 
bear her name, and she is honored as principal patroness of that city. In one 
of those churches most of the councils of Toledo were held. Her relics were 
kept in that church with great respect, till, in the incursions of the Moors, 
they were conveyed to Oviedo, and some years afterward to the abbey of St. 
Guislain near Mons in Haynault. They were finally carried back to Toledo 
with great pomp, and placed in the great church there on the 26th of April, 
1589. 





REFLECTION: Were we not blinded by the world, and the enchantment of its 
follies, the near prospect of eternity, the uncertainty of the hour of our 


death, and the repeated precepts of Christ, would produce in us the same 
fervent dispositions which they did in the primitive Christians. 


December 10 


St. Eulalia, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. EULALIA was a native of Merida, in Spain. She was but twelve years 
old when the bloody edicts of Diocletian were issued. Eulalia presented 
herself before the cruel judge Dacianus, and reproached him for attempting 
to destroy souls by compelling them to renounce the only true God. The 
governor commanded her to be seized, and at first tried to win her over by 
flattery, but failing in this, he had recourse to threats, and caused the most 
dreadful instruments of torture to be placed before her eyes, saying to her: 
“All this you shall escape if you will but touch a little salt and frankincense 
with the tip of your finger.” Provoked at these seducing flatteries, our Saint 
threw down the idol, and trampled upon the cake which was laid for the 
sacrifice. At the judge’s order, two executioners tore her tender sides with 
iron hooks, so as to leave the very bones bare. Next lighted torches were 
applied to her breasts and sides; under which torment, instead of groans, 
nothing was heard from her mouth but thanksgivings. The fire at length 
catching her hair, surrounded her head and face, and the Saint was stifled by 
the smoke and flame. 





REFLECTION: The Apostles rejoiced “that they were accounted worthy to 
suffer reproach for the name of Jesus.” Do we bear our crosses with the 
same spirit? 


December 11 


St. Damasus, Pope 


ST. DAMASUS was born at Rome at the beginning of the fourth century. 
He was archdeacon of the Roman Church in 355, when Pope Liberius was 
banished to Berda, and followed him into exile, but afterward returned to 
Rome. On the death of Liberius, our Saint was chosen to succeed him. 
Ursinus, a competitor for the high office, incited a revolt, but the holy Pope 
took only such action as was becoming to the common father of the faithful. 
Having freed the Church of this new schism, he turned his attention to the 
extirpation of Arianism in the West, and of Apollinarianism in the East, and 
for this purpose he convened several councils. He rebuilt the Church of St. 
Laurence, which to this day is known as St. Laurence in Damaso; he made 
many valuable presents to this church, and settled upon it houses and lands 
in its vicinity. He likewise drained all the springs of the Vatican, which ran 
over the bodies that were buried there, and decorated the sepulchres of a 
great number of martyrs in the cemeteries, and adorned them with epitaphs 
in verse. Having sat eighteen years and two months, he died on the 10th of 
December, in 384, being near fourscore years of age. 





December 12 
St. Valery, Abbot 


St. Finian, Bishop 


THIS Saint was born at Auvergne, in the sixth century, and in his childhood 
kept his father’s sheep. He was yet young when he took the monastic habit 
in the neighboring monastery of St. Antony. Seeking the most perfect 
means of advancing in the paths of all virtues, he passed from this house to 
the more austere monastery of St. Germanus of Auxerre, and finally to that 
of Luxeu, where he spent many years. He travelled into Neustria, where he 
converted many infidels, and assembled certain fervent disciples and laid 
the foundation of a monastery. Saint Valery went to receive the recompense 
of his happy perseverance on the 12th of December in 622. 
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St. Finian was a native of Leinster, was instructed in the elements of 
Christian virtue by the disciples of St. Patrick, and passed over into Wales; 
but about the year 520 he returned into Ireland. To propagate the work of 


God, our Saint established several monasteries and schools. St. Finian was 
chosen and consecrated bishop of Clonard. In the love of his flock and his 
zeal for their salvation, he was infirm with the infirm, and wept with those 
that wept. He healed the souls, and often also the bodies, of those that 
applied to him. He departed to our Lord on the 12th of December in 552. 


December 13 


St. Lucy, Virgin, Martyr 


THE mother of St. Lucy suffered four years from an issue of blood, and the 
help of man failed. St. Lucy reminded her mother that a woman in the 
Gospel had been healed of the same disorder. “St. Agatha,” she said, 
“stands ever in the sight of Him for whom she died. Only touch her 
sepulchre with faith, and you will be healed.” They spent the night praying 
by the tomb, till, overcome by weariness, both fell asleep. St. Agatha 
appeared in vision to St. Lucy, and calling her sister, foretold her mother’s 
recovery and her own martyrdom. That instant the cure was effected; and in 
her gratitude the mother allowed her daughter to distribute her wealth 
among the poor, and consecrate her virginity to Christ. A young man to 
whom she had been promised in marriage, accused her as a Christian to the 
heathen; but our Lord, by a special miracle, saved from outrage this virgin 
whom He had chosen for His own. The fire kindled around her did her no 
hurt. Then the sword was plunged into her heart, and the promise made at 
the tomb of St. Agatha was fulfilled. 
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REFLECTION: The Saints had to bear sufferings and temptations greater far 
than yours. How did they overcome them? By the love of Christ. Nourish 
this pure love by meditating on the mysteries of Christ’s life; and, above all, 
by devotion to the Holy Eucharist, which is the antidote against sin and the 


pledge of eternal life. 


December 14 


St. Nicasius, Archbishop, And His Companions, Martyrs 


IN the fifth century an army of barbarians from Germany ravaging part of 
Gaul, plundered the city of Rheims. Nicasius, the holy bishop, had foretold 
this calamity to his flock. When he saw the enemy at the gates and in the 
streets, forgetting himslf, and solicitous only for his spiritual children, he 
went from door to door encouraging all to patience and constancy, and 
awaking in every breast the most heroic sentiments of piety and religion. In 
endeavoring to save the lives of his flock, he exposed himself to the swords 
of the infidels, who, after a thousand insults and indignities, cut off his 
head. Florens, his deacon, and Jocond, his lector, were massacred by his 
side. His sister Eutropia, a virtuous virgin, fearing she might be reserved for 
a fate worse than death, boldly cried out to the infidels, that it was her 
unalterable resolution rather to sacrifice her life than her faith or her 
integrity and virtue. Upon which they despatched her with their cutlasses. 





REFLECTION: Bear patiently and sweetly bodily sufferings, and prepare for 
the day of trial by the courageous endurance of the daily crosses incident to 
your state. 


December 15 


St. Mesmin 


ST. MESMIN was a native of Verdun. The inhabitants of that place having 
proved disloyal to King Clovis, an uncle of our Saint’s, a priest named 
Euspice, brought about a reconciliation between the monarch and his 
subjects. Clovis, appreciating the virtues of Euspice, persuaded him to take 
up his residence at court, and the servant of God took St. Mesmin along 
with him. While journeying to Orleans with Clovis, he noticed at about two 
leagues from the city, beyond the Loire, a solitary spot called Micy, which 
he thought well suited for a retreat. Having asked for and obtained the 
place, he with Mesmin and several disciples built there a monastery, of 
which he took charge. At his death, which happened about two years after, 
our Saint was appointed abbot by Eusebius, bishop of Orleans. During a 
terrible famine, he fed nearly the whole city of Orleans with wheat from his 
monastery, without perceptibly reducing it; he also drove an enormous 
serpent out of the place in which he was afterward buried. Having governed 
his monastery ten years, he died as he had lived, in the odor of sanctity, on 
the 15th of December, 520. 





REFLECTION: Few are called to serve God by great actions, but all are bound 
to strive after perfection in the ordinary actions of their daily life. 


December 16 


St. Eusebius, Bishop 


ST. EUSEBIUS was born of a noble family, in the island of Sardinia, where 
his father is said to have died in prison for the faith. The Saint’s mother 
carried him and his sister, both infants, to Rome Eusebius having been 
ordained, served the Church of Vercelli with such zeal that on the Episcopal 
chair becoming vacant, he was unanimously chosen, by both clergy and 
people, to fill it. The holy bishop saw that the best and first means to labor 
effectually for the edification and sanctification of his people, was to have a 
zealous clergy. He was at the same time very careful to instruct his flock, 
and inspire them with the maxims of the Gospel. The force of the truth 
which he preached, together with his example, brought many sinners to a 
change of life. He courageously fought against the heretics who had him 
banished to Scythopolis, and thence to Upper Thebais in Egypt, where he 
suffered so grievously as to win, in some of the panegyrics in his praise, the 
title of martyr. He died in the latter part of the year 371. 


REFLECTION: The routine of every-day, commonplace duties is no hindrance 
to a free intimacy with God. He will disclose His hidden ways to you in 
proportion as you follow your vocation faithfully, whether in the world or 
the cloister. 





December 17 


St. Olympias, Widow 


ST. OLYMPIAS, the glory of the widows in the Eastern Church, was of a 
noble and wealthy family. Left an orphan at a tender age, she was brought 
up by Theodosia, sister of St. Amphilochius, a virtuous and prudent woman. 
Olympias insensibly reflected the virtues of this estimable woman. She 
married quite young, but her husband dying within twenty days of their 
wedding, she modestly declined any further offer for her hand, and resolved 
to consecrate her life to prayer and other good works, and to devote her 
fortune to the poor. Nectarius, Archbishop of Constantinople, had a high 
esteem for the saintly widow, and made her a deaconess of his church, the 
duties of which were to prepare the altar linen and to attend to other matters 
of that sort. St. Chrysostom, who succeeded Nectarius, had no less respect 
than his predecessor for Olympias, but refused to attend to the distribution 
of her alms. Our Saint was one of the last to leave St. Chrysostom when he 
went into banishment on the 20th of June, 404. After his departure, she 
suffered great persecution, and crowned a virtuous life by a saintly death, 
about the year 410. 





REFLECTION: “Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth, but in heaven, 
where neither rust nor moth doth consume.” 


December 18 


St. Gatian, Bishop 


ST. GATIAN came from Rome with St. Dionysius of Paris, about the 
middle of the third century, and preached the faith principally at Tours in 
Gaul, where he fixed his episcopal see. The Gauls in that part were 
extremely addicted to the worship of their idols. But no contradictions or 
sufferings were able to discourage or daunt this true apostle; and by 
perseverance he gained several to Christ. He assembled his little flock in 
grots and caves, and there celebrated the divine mysteries. He was obliged 
often to lie hid in lurking holes a long time together in order to escape a 
cruel death, with which the heathens frequently threatened him, and which 
he was always ready to receive with joy if he had fallen into their hands. 
Having continued his labors with unwearied zeal amidst frequent sufferings 
and dangers for near the space of fifty years, he died in peace, and was 
honored with miracles. 





REFLECTION: God does not ask great sacrifices from all; but, in His 
goodness, He gives us all some things to renounce or to suffer for Him, and 
it is by our loving submission to His will that we show ourselves to be 
Christians. 


December 19 


St. Nemesion, Martyr 


IN the persecution of Decius, Nemesion, an Egyptian, was apprehended at 
Alexandria upon an indictment for theft. The servant of Christ easily 
cleared himself of that charge, but was immediately accused of being a 
Christian, and, after being scourged and tormented more than the thieves, 
was condemned to be burnt with the robbers and other malefactors. There 
stood at the same time near the prefect’s tribunal four soldiers and another 
person, who, being Christians, boldly encouraged a confessor who was 
hanging on the rack. They were taken before the judge, who condemned 
them to be beheaded; but was astonished to see the joy with which they 
walked to the place of execution. Heron, Ater, and Isidore, all Egyptians, 
with Dioscorus, a youth only fifteen years old, were committed at 
Alexandria in the same persecution. After enduring the most cruel rending 
and disjointing of their limbs, they were burnt alive, with the exception of 
Dioscorus, whom the judge discharged on account of the tenderness of his 
years. 





REFLECTION: Can we call to mind the fervor of the Saints in laboring and 
suffering cheerfully for God, and not feel a holy ardor glow in our own 
breasts, and our souls strongly affected with their heroic sentiments of 


virtue? 


December 20 


St. Philogonius, Bishop 


ST. PHILOGONIUS was educated for the law, and appeared at the bar with 
great success. He was admired for his eloquence, but still more for his 
integrity and the sanctity of his life. This was considered a sufficient motive 
for dispensing with the canons, which require some time spent among the 
clergy before a person be advanced to the highest station in the Church. 
Philogonius was placed in the see of Antioch, upon the death of Vitalis in 
318. When Arius broached his blasphemies at Alexandria in 318, St. 
Alexander condemned him, and sent the sentence in a synodal letter to St. 
Philogonius, who strenuously defended the Catholic faith before the 
assembly of the Council of Nice. In the storms which were raised against 
the Church, first by Maximin II. and afterward by Licinius, St. Philogonius 
deserved the title of Confessor; he died in the year 322, the fifth of his 
episcopal dignity. 





REFLECTION: St. Philogonius had so perfectly renounced the world, and 
crucified its inordinate desires in his heart, that he received in this life the 
earnest of Christ’s Spirit, was admitted to the sacred council of the heavenly 
King, and had free access to the Almighty. A soul must here learn the 
heavenly spirit, and be well versed in the occupations of the blessed, that 
hopes to reign with them hereafter. 


December 21 


St. Thomas, Apostle 


ST. THOMAS was one of the fishermen on the Lake of Galilee whom our 
Lord called to be His Apostles. By nature slow to believe, too apt to see 
difficulties, and to look at the dark side of things, he had withal a most 
sympathetic, loving, and courageous heart. Once when Jesus spoke of the 
mansions in His Father’s house, St. Thomas, in his simplicity, asked: “Lord, 
we know not whither Thou goest, and how can we know the way?” When 
Jesus turned to go toward Bethany to the grave of Lazarus, the desponding 
Apostle at once feared the worst for his beloved Lord, yet cried out bravely 
to the rest: “Let us also go and die with Him.” After the Resurrection, 
incredulity again prevailed, and whilst the wounds of the crucifixion were 
imprinted vividly on his affectionate mind, he would not credit the report 
that Christ had indeed risen. But at the actual sight of the pierced hands and 
side, and the gentle rebuke of his Saviour, unbelief was gone forever; and 
his faith and ours has ever triumphed in the joyous utterance into which he 
broke: “My Lord and my God!” 





REFLECTION: Cast away all disquieting doubts, and learn to triumph over old 
weaknesses as St. Thomas did, who “by his ignorance hath instructed the 
ignorant, and by his incredulity hath served for the faith of all ages.” 


December 22 


St. Ischyrion, Martyr 


ISCHYRION was an inferior officer who attended on a magistrate of a 
certain city in Egypt. His master commanded him to offer sacrifice to the 
idols; and because he refused to commit that sacrilege, reproached him with 
the most abusive and threatening speeches. By giving way to passion and 
superstition, the officer at length worked himself up to such a degree of 
frenzy as to run a Stake into the bowels of the meek servant of Christ, who, 
by his patient constancy, attained to the glory of martyrdom. 


REFLECTION: It is not a man’s condition, but virtue, that can make him truly 
great or truly happy. How mean soever a person’s station or circumstances 
may be, the road to both is open to him; and there is not a servant or slave 
who ought not to be enkindled with a laudable ambition of arriving at this 
greatness, which will set him on the same level with the rich and the most 
powerful. 
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December 23 


St. Servulus 


SERVULUS was a beggar, and had been so afflicted with palsy from his 
infancy that he was never able to stand, sit upright, lift his hand to his 
mouth, or turn himself from one side to another. His mother and brother 
carried him into the porch of St. Clement’s church at Rome, where he lived 
on the alms of those that passed by. He used to entreat devout persons to 
read the Holy Scriptures to him, which he heard with such attention as to 
learn them by heart. His time he consecrated by assiduously singing hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving to God. After several years thus spent, his 
distemper having seized his vitals, he felt his end was drawing nigh. In his 
last moments he desired the poor and pilgrims, who had often shared in his 
charity to sing sacred hymns and psalms for him. Whilst he joined his voice 
with theirs, he on a sudden cried out: “Silence; do you not hear the sweet 
melody and praise which resound in the heavens?” Soon after he spoke 
these words he expired, and his soul was carried by angels into everlasting 
bliss, about the year 590. 





REFLECTION: The whole behavior of this poor sick beggar loudly condemns 
those who, when blessed with good health and a plentiful fortune, neither 
do good works nor suffer the least cross with tolerable patience. 


December 24 


St. Delphinus, Bishop—Ss. Thrasilla And Emiliana, Virgins 


LITTLE is known of St. Delphinus before his elevation to the Episcopate. 
He assisted at the Council of Saragossa, in 330, in which the Priscillianists 
were condemned, and also at the Council of Bordeaux, which condemned 
the same schismatics He baptized St. Paulerius in 388, and the latter, in 
several letters, speaks of him as his father and his master. St. Delphinus 
died on the 24th of December, 403. 

SS. Thrasilla and Emiliana were aunts of St. Gregory the Great. They 
lived in their father’s house as retired as in a monastery, far removed from 
the conversation of men; and, exciting one another to virtue by discourse 
and example, soon made considerable progress in spiritual life. Thrasilla 
was favored one night with a vision of her uncle, St. Felix, Pope, who 
showed her a seat prepared for her in heaven, saying: “Come; I will receive 
you into this habitation of light.” She fell sick of a fever the next day. When 
in her agony, with her eyes fixed on heaven, she cried out to those that were 
present: “Depart! make room! Jesus is coming!” Soon after these words she 
breathed out her pious soul into the hands of God on the 24th of December. 
A few days after she appeared to her sister, Emiliana, and invited her to 
celebrate with her the Epiphany in eternal bliss. Emiliana fell sick, and died 
on the 8th of January. 





REFLECTION: We may often think the austerities of the Saints are beyond our 
strength; let us, then, imitate the guard they kept over their tongue. This is 
within the reach of all. 


December 25 


The Nativity of Christ, Or Christ Mas-Day 


THE world had subsisted about four thousand years when Jesus Christ, the 
eternal Son of God, having taken human flesh in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, and being made man, was born of her for the redemption of mankind, 
at Bethlehem of Judea. Joseph and Mary had come up to Bethlehem to be 
enrolled, and, unable to find shelter elsewhere, they took refuge in a stable, 
and in this lowly place Jesus Christ was born. The Blessed Virgin wrapped 
the divine Infant in swaddling-clothes, and laid Him in the manger. Whilst 
the sensual and the proud were asleep, an angel appeared to some poor 
shepherds. They were seized with great fear, but the heavenly messenger 
said to them: “Fear not: for behold I bring you good tidings of exceeding 
great joy, that shall be to all the people. For this day is born to you a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. And this shall be a 
sign to you: you shall find the child wrapped in swaddling-clothes, and laid 
in a manger.” After the departure of the angel, the wondering shepherds 
said to one another: “Let us go over to Bethlehem, and let us see the word 
that is come to pass, which the Lord hath showed to us.” They immediately 
hastened thither, and found Mary and Joseph, and the Infant lying in the 
manger. Bowing down they adored Him, and then returned to their flocks, 
glorifying and praising God. 





REFLECTION: Our Saviour sanctified our flesh by taking it on Himself, and 
with His last breath He commended us to the care of His Virgin Mother. 
Day by day He still feeds us at the altar with the food of incorruption—His 
Body and His Blood. 


December 26 


St. Stephen, First Martyr 


THERE is good reason to believe that St. Stephen was one of the seventy- 
two disciples of our Blessed Lord After the Ascension he was chosen one of 
the seven deacons. The ministry of the seven was very fruitful; but Stephen 
especially, “full of grace and fortitude, did great wonders and signs among 
the people.” Many adversaries rose up to dispute with him, but “they were 
not able to withstand the wisdom and the spirit that spoke.” At length he 
was brought before the Sanhedrim, charged, like his Divine Master, with 
blasphemy against Moses and against God.” He boldly upbraided the chief 
priests with their hard-hearted resistance to the Holy Ghost and with the 
murder of the “Just One.” They were stung with anger, and gnashed their 
teeth against him. But when “filled with the Holy Ghost and looking up to 
heaven, he cried out, ‘Behold, I see the heavens opened and the Son of Man 
standing at the right hand of God,’ they rushed upon him, and dragging him 
forth without the city, they stoned him to death.” 





REFLECTION: If ever you are tempted to resentment, pray from your heart for 
him who has offended you. 


December 27 


St. John, Evangelist 


ST. JOHN, the youngest of the Apostles in age, was called to follow Christ 
on the banks of the Jordan during the first days of our Lord’s ministry. He 
was one of the privileged few present at the Transfiguration and the Agony 
in the garden. At the Last Supper, his head rested on the bosom of Jesus, 
and in the hours of the Passion, when others fled or denied their Master, St. 
John kept his place by the side of Jesus, and at the last stood by the Cross 
with Mary. From the Cross the dying Saviour bequeathed His Mother to the 
care of the faithful Apostle, who “from that hour took her to his own;” thus 
fitly, as St. Austin says, “to a virgin was the Virgin intrusted.” After the 
Ascension, St. John lived first at Jerusalem, and then at Ephesus. He was 
thrown by Domitian into a cauldron of boiling oil, and is thus reckoned a 
martyr, though miraculously preserved from hurt. Afterwards he was 
banished to the isle of Patmos, where he received the heavenly visions 
described in the Apocalypse. He died at a great age in peace, at Ephesus, in 
the year 100. 





REFLECTION: St. John is a living example of our Lord’s saying, “Blessed are 
the clean of heart, for they shall see God.” 


December 28 


The Holy Innocents 


HEROD, who was reigning in Judea at the time of the birth of Our Saviour, 
having heard that the Wisemen had come from the East to Jerusalem in 
search of the king of the Jews, was troubled. He called together the chief 
priests, and learning that Christ was to be born in Bethlehem, he told the 
Wisemen: “When you have found him, bring me word again, that I also 
may come and adore him.” But God having warned them in a dream not to 
return, they went back to their homes another way. St. Joseph, too, was 
ordered in his sleep to “take the Child and His mother and fly into Egypt.” 
When Herod found that the Wisemen did not return, he was furious, and 
ordered that every male child in Bethlehem and its vicinity of the age of 
two and under should be slain. These innocent victims were the flowers and 
the first-fruits of His martyrs, and triumphed over the world, without having 
ever known it or experienced its dangers. 





REFLECTION: How few perhaps of these children, if they had lived, would 
have escaped the dangers of the world! What snares, what sins, what 
miseries were they preserved from! So we often lament as misfortunes 
many accidents which in the designs of heaven are the greatest mercies. 


December 29 


St. Thomas of Canterbury 


ST. THOMAS, son of Gilbert Becket, was born in Southwark, England, 
A.D. 1117. When a youth he was attached to the household of Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who sent him to Paris and Bologna to study law. 
He became Archdeacon of Canterbury, then Lord High Chancellor of 
England; and in 1160, when Archbishop Theobald died, the king insisted on 
the consecration of St. Thomas in his stead. St. Thomas refused, warning 
the king that from that hour their friendship would be broken. In the end he 
yielded, and was consecrated. The conflict at once broke out; St. Thomas 
resisted the royal customs, which violated the liberties of the Church and 
the laws of the realm. After six years of contention, partly spent in exile, St. 
Thomas, with full foresight of martydom before him, returned as a good 
shepherd to his Church. On the 29th of December, 1170, just as vespers 
were beginning, four knights broke into the cathedral, crying: “Where is the 
archbishop? where is the traitor?” The monks fled, and St. Thomas might 
easily have escaped. But he advanced, saying: “Here I am—no traitor, but 
archbishop. What seek you?” “Your life,” they cried. “Gladly do I give it,” 
was the reply; and bowing his head, the invincible martyr was hacked and 
hewn till his soul went to God. Six months later Henry II. submitted to be 
publicly scourged at the Saint’s shrine, and restored to the Church her full 
rights. 





REFLECTION: “Learn from St. Thomas.” says Father Faber, “to fight the good 
fight even to the shedding of blood, or, to what men find harder, the 
shedding of their good name by pouring it out to waste on the earth.” 


December 30 


St. Sabinus, Bishop, And His Companions, Martyrs 


THE cruel edicts of Diocletian and Maximin against the Christians, being 
published in the year 303, Sabinus, bishop of Assisium, and several of his 
clergy, were apprehended and kept in custody till Venustianus, the Governor 
of Etruria and Umbria, came thither. Upon his arrival in that city he caused 
the hands of Sabinus, who had made a glorious confession of his faith 
before him, to be cut off; and his two deacons, Marcellus and Exuperantius, 
to be scourged, beaten with clubs, and torn with iron nails, under which 
torments they both expired. Sabinus is said to have cured a blind boy, and a 
weakness in the eyes of Venustianus himself, who was thereupon converted, 
and afterward beheaded for the faith. Lucius, his successor, commanded 
Sabinus to be beaten to death with clubs at Spoleto. The martyr was buried 
a mile from that city; but his relics have been since translated to Faénza. 





REFLECTION: How powerfully do the martyrs cry out to us by their example, 
exhorting us to despise a false and wicked world! 


December 31 


St. Sylvester, Pope 


SYLVESTER was born in Rome toward the close of the third century. He 
was a young priest when the persecution of the Christians broke out under 
the tyrant Diocletian. Idols were erected at the comers of the streets, in the 
market-places, and over the public fountains, so that it was scarcely 
possible for a Christian to go abroad without being put to the test of offering 
sacrifice, with the alternative of apostasy or death. During this fiery trial, 
Sylvester strengthened the confessors and martyrs, God preserving his life 
from many dangers In 312 a new era set in. Constantine, having triumphed 
under the “standard of the Cross,” declared himself the protector of the 
Christians, and built them splendid churches. At this juncture, Sylvester was 
elected to the chair of Peter, and was thus the first of the Roman Pontiffs to 
rule the flock of Christ in security and peace. He profited by these blessings 
to renew the discipline of the Church, and in two great Councils confirmed 
her sacred truths. In the Council of Arles he condemned the schism of the 
Donatists; and in that of Nicza, the first General Council of the Church, he 
dealt Arianism its death-blow by declaring that Jesus Christ is the true and 
very God. Sylvester died A.D. 335. 





REFLECTION: Never forget to thank God daily for having made you a 
member of His undying Church, and grow daily in your attachment, 
devotion, and loyalty to the Vicar of Christ. 
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St. John Baptist De Rossi 


The Miraculous Cure of Sister Mary Cheresa Lenori. 


One of the most memorable events of the year 1881 was the Canonization 
of the four servants of God, sketches of whose lives are here given. 


It took place on the 8th of December; and although the ceremony occupied 
more than six hours and was of an exhausting character, the Holy Father, 
Pope Leo XIII., took part in it throughout, and, considering his age, bore up 
wonderfully. 


St. Clare of Montefalco 


ST. CLARE was born in 1268, in the little Italian town from which she 
takes her name. Her parents were thoroughly pious people, in moderate 
circumstances, to whom were born two daughters, Johanna, who was the 
elder, and the subject of our sketch. 

While still a child, Johanna, with the consent of her parents, withdrew to 
a secluded spot known as St. Leonards, where, with other maidens of her 
own age and disposition, she gave herself up to prayer and the service of 
God, although not bound by any rule. From her very infancy Clare wished 
to join her sister, and at the tender age of six she actually persuaded her 
parents to give their consent, and was received into the community. 

The community grew so rapidly that St. Leonards was soon too small. 
Accordingly, it was decided to remove to the summit of St. Catherine’s Hill, 
over which a cross of light followed by a procession of prayerful women 
had been once seen in a vision by Johanna. Believing this to be a sign from 
God indicating their new home, the pious women, after many obstacles, 
built an humble monastery on the spot. Up to this time the community 
supported itself partly by its own labor and partly by the assistance received 
from its friends; but now they began to feel the want of means of 
subsistence, and finally it was decided that some of the Sisters should be 
sent out to beg. The repulses, mortifications, and fatigue attendant upon 
such work attracted Clare, and she begged her sister to assign the task to 
her. Having received the necessary permission, she started out with Sister 
Marina for a companion. From house to house she went, but always 
remained at the door, so that of all the families which she visited none could 
say that she ever entered the house. 

As she walked along, her mind was ever intent on heavenly things, and 
she would often stand for a time as though absorbed in ecstasy. Fearing 
some accident might happen to her while in this state, Blessed Johanna 
forbade her to go out again. 


Believing that it would be in every way a benefit, the community decided 
to erect their establishment into a convent; and having referred the matter to 
the bishop of their diocese, he agreed with them, and gave them the rule of 
St. Augustine. They called their house the Convent of the Holy Cross, and 
elected Johanna as their Abbess. She was not to remain long at their head, 
for in a year from the time of her election she passed away to enjoy the 
reward which her labors had earned for her. 

Although only twenty-three years of age, Clare was chosen Abbess in her 
sister’s place. The wisdom of their choice was at once apparent, for her 
exemplary life became a living rule, encouraging and correcting all and 
making perseverance easy. She was attentive to the bodily needs of her 
community, so that no anxiety on that score might interfere with their spirit 
of prayer. Poverty, the constant recollection of God’s majesty, devotion to 
the Passion of Our Lord, love of one’s neighbor, and bountiful almsgiving 
were among the practices she endeavored to develop in her nuns both by 
her teaching and example. 

From her tenderest years she had been accustomed to meditate with rapt 
attention on the scenes in the Passion of Our Saviour. She had reached the 
age of thirty-three, when one day she felt more than an ordinary attraction 
for this holy exercise; she felt her heart inflamed with the most intense 
feelings of love and compassion, and her soul wholly absorbed in the 
contemplation of those mysteries. Suddenly a flood of light deluged the 
room, and she saw standing before her Our Saviour Himself, bearing His 
Cross. Turning towards her, He said that He wished to plant that very Cross 
in her heart; and on the instant not only was the Cross implanted there, but 
all the mysteries of the Passion were impressed upon and depicted in the 
cavity of that same heart, where they remained and still remain to this day. 
When our Saint died, her body was opened and her heart divided, and there, 
formed by flesh and veins, were found the image of Our Crucified Saviour, 
with the pillar, the crown of thorns, the three nails, the lance, and the reed 
with the sponge. 
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Our Blessed Lord Appears to St. Clare 


By God’s dispensation, Clare’s reputation for sanctity increased. From far 
and near the people came to see her, and to beg her prayers. The sick and 
dying were carried to her, and healed at her touch, and the gift of prophecy 
was granted her. Many learned men, theologians and_ philosophers, 
propounded to her the most abstruse questions, to which they received 
wonderful and correct answers. On more than one occasion she was led into 
disputes with heretics, and invariably sent them from her overwhelmed with 
confusion. 

Shortly after Our Lord made for Himself a temple in Clare’s heart, she 
formed the resolution of building for Him a church in place of the old one 
of St. Catherine, which the poverty of the community had obliged them to 
use up to that time. Relying on God’s help and the kindness of friends and 
benefactors, Clare set about the work, and in less than a year, to the surprise 
of every one, the whole church was completed. It seemed as though our 
Saint could never tear herself away from this church. There she spent many 
hours of the day and a great part of the night; thither she caused herself to 
be borne by her religious when she was sick; there she wished to breathe 
her last sigh, and thence wing her flight to heaven. 

August of the year 1308 was now approaching, and with it the day of our 
Saint’s life was drawing to a close. Our Lord had told her, years before, 
when the end would come. For nearly two years before her death she was 
confined to her bed, leaving it only at rare intervals. When the morning of 
the Feast of the Assumption came, the Saint sent for her confessor and 
made her last sacramental confession. She then begged that the holy 
Viaticum might be brought to her, being certain, as she herself predicted 
and as really happened, that she would never receive it again in this life. 
After receiving the Blessed Sacrament, she asked to be left alone, so that no 
earthly object might rob her of a glance or a thought, and that she might 
give free vent to the current of her affections. Towards evening she caused 


the religious to be assembled around her, and, after a few short words of 
love and advice, gave them all her blessing. She afterwards received 
Extreme Unction with sentiments becoming a saint, amid the tears of her 
spiritual daughters. During the whole of the following day, her time was 
spent in communion with God, and her face assumed such an appearance of 
health that many supposed she was growing better. But it was not to be, and 
in the forenoon of the 17th of August, 1308, those about her saw 
descending swiftly from on high a brilliant light which irradiated her 
countenance. This light shortly after took the form of a globe and 
disappeared, and with it departed the pure soul of Clare, to enter into the 
haven of everlasting happiness. 


St. Laurence of Brindisi 


THIS Saint was born July 22, 1559, and from an early age showed an 
inclination for a monastic life. To encourage this his pious parents placed 
him in the Franciscan convent at Brindisi. Being left an orphan when quite 
young, he went to Venice, where his uncle, a man of great learning and 
much interested in our Saint, was Superior of the College of St. Mark. 
When not quite sixteen Laurence was attracted to the Capuchins, then in 
their first fervor, and on February 18, 1575, he joined that Order. Applying 
himself diligently to study, he became a finished Hebrew scholar. At the 
close of his scholastic career he was ordained a priest. So great was the 
harvest of souls gained by his preaching that Pope Clement VIII. called him 
to Rome to labor for the conversion of the Jews. His knowledge of the 
Hebrew text of the sacred books was of great help to him in his work; 
conversions took place in unexpected numbers, and so continued to increase 
that soon the name of Blessed Laurence became a household word 
throughout Italy. He visited nearly all the important cities of Italy, 
everywhere winning souls to God, and continued this missionary journey 
until he was recalled to fill the Chair of Theology. Subsequently he was 
placed in charge of the Convent of the Holy Redeemer at Venice, and 
afterwards made Superior of the house at Bassano. In both these positions 
he showed such great administrative ability, that in 1590, when barely thirty 
years of age, he was chosen Provincial of Tuscany. Three years later he was 
elected Provincial of Venice, and returned to that city. While in a remote 
part of the province, making his provincial visit, he learned that his uncle, 
who had befriended him when an orphan child, was dying at Venice, and, 
despite the many difficulties attending the journey, he hurried back to the 
good old man’s bedside, and he remained there until his death, when the 
Saint resumed his provincial visits. 

In 1596 Laurence was named Definitor General, and was about to make a 
visitation of the Capuchin houses throughout Sicily, when Pope Clement 


VIII., at the request of the Emperor Rudolph II., ordered him to Germany, 
there to found houses of his Order, in hope of stemming the tide of heresy 
then deluging that kingdom. In this, as in his other good works, Laurence 
was eminently successful, and within a year had founded houses in Vienna, 
Prague, and in Gratz. 





About this time the Turks, under Mahomet III., smarting to avenge their 
defeat at Lepanto, threatened to overrun and capture Hungary, and it 
seemed as if no power could stay them. Germany, sadly disturbed by the 
Reformation, rent by feuds and civil wars, was powerless to resist single- 
handed. At this juncture our Saint appealed to the Catholic and Protestant 
courts, and soon an army of thirty thousand men was in the field, ready to 
meet the infidel invaders. In October, 1601, the Turks, numbering from 
eighty to ninety thousand men, crossed the Danube and confronted the 
Christian army, which it was decided dare not risk an engagement. But 
Laurence so fired the hearts of the soldiers that they were eager for the 
battle. Cross in hand, the holy monk advanced before the little army, and 
although so largely out numbered, before nightfall victory perched upon 
their banners. Three days after another battle took place with a similar 
result, and the defeated Turks recrossed the Danube with a loss of thirty 
thousand men. At one time during the second battle our Saint was carried 


into the thickest of the fight, and was at once surrounded by the infidels. He 
was rescued, however, by two officers, who remonstrated with him for his 
rashness and begged him to go to the rear, urging that the front was no place 
for him. “My place is here,” was his reply, “and here I will stay.” And stay 
he did until the fortunes of the day were decided in favor of the Christians. 

His military service ended, Laurence returned to Italy, travelling, 
generally, on foot, and without making himself known. He visited Loreto, 
humbly serving at a Mass said in the Holy House. When Easter came he 
went to Rome, and assisted at the General Chapter held there; and when the 
election for General took place he found to his great dismay that, although 
not fifty-three years of age, he had been elected General of the Capuchins, 
the highest office in his Order. 

He at once started out on his official visits, journeying through 
Switzerland, Flanders, France, Spain, and Germany. He returned to Italy in 
1605, and had reached Naples, when he received word of the death of Pope 
Clement VIII. As his term of office expired that year, Laurence hoped to 
rest himself awhile; but there was to be no rest for him this side of the 
grave, and he was hurried back to Germany, then in a turmoil of agitation. 

The Protestant Union, which had grown out of the vexed question of the 
dukedom of Cleves, was strengthened by an alliance with Henry IV. of 
France, and the Catholics found it necessary to band together for self- 
protection. With the consent of Pope Paul V. our Saint appealed in person to 
Philip HI. of Spain and his Queen, Margaret, who received him with great 
favor and sent reinforcements to Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, then at the 
head of the “Holy League,” or Catholic party. As a result peace ensued, and 
Duke Maximilian is credited with saying that “all Germany and all 
Christendom owe a debt of never-dying gratitude to Father da Brindisi, for 
without him no League could have held together.” 

At the General Chapter of 1613 Laurence was appointed Definitor 
General, and was shortly after sent as Visitor to the Province of Genoa. On 
his arrival at Pavia, he summoned the Provincial Chapter, and its first act 
was to elect him Provincial. He endeavored to draw out of it, but Rome 
decided that he must accept. One round of uninterrupted labor followed. He 
was everywhere sought for both by princes and people. Some idea of the 
love felt for our Saint may be formed from what took place on his last visit 
to Milan. He was obliged at frequent intervals to mount the pulpit and give 


his blessing to the vast crowds that came from far and near to hear and see 
him, and as he left the city the people gathered round him, weeping and 
clamoring for one more blessing, until at last he was obliged to turn back; 
mounting the highest step in front of the church, he drew from his neck the 
cross he always wore, and with it blessed them. “Bless the shepherd as well 
as his flock,” cried the Archbishop, Cardinal Borromeo, brother of St. 
Charles; and kneeling humbly with the people, he, too, received our Saint’s 
blessing. 

The General Chapter, held June 1, 1618, gave Laurence permission to 
visit Brindisi, his native place, which he had not seen since his childhood. 
On his way he stopped at Naples, and at the urgent request of the Cardinal 
and the highest men of the place, he undertook a mission to King Philip, 
who was then at Lisbon. He had hardly reached that place when he was 
taken ill; and on July 22, 1619, his busy life was brought to a close, and he 
was enabled to enjoy the rest he had so long yearned for. His penances, his 
virtues, and his miracles are now part of the history of the Church for which 
he so long and successfully labored. 


St. Benedict Joseph Labre 


THIS holy servant of God, the son of pious parents, was born March 26, 
1748, at Amettes, near Boulogne, in France. His uncles, both on his father’s 
and his mother’s side, were parish-priests, one at the neighboring village of 
Erin, and the other at Pesse, which was also quite near Amettes. 

At the time of our Saint’s birth, a pestilence of irreligion was ravaging 
France, but the simple faith and humble lives of his parents preserved them 
from its contagion. The love they lavished on Benedict was repaid with 
affection and obedience; indeed, the latter was a distinguishing trait of the 
boy’s character. At one time the priest in charge of the school which he 
attended intentionally charged our Saint with a fault he had not committed, 
in order to test his obedience. The boy declared his innocence; whereon the 
priest, pretending to be angry, accused him of lying, and sent him out for 
punishment. Benedict made no further defence, but was preparing to 
receive his punishment, instead of which he met with words of 
encouragement and approval. 

From his childhood, religious instruction always found in our Saint an 
earnest listener: he served Mass with a devotion that was remarkable, went 
frequently to confession, and followed with close attention the ceremonies 
of the various devotions. Even then he was anxious to forsake the world and 
serve God in solitude. His mother, wishing to discourage what she 
considered a mere childish fancy, told him he would be likely to suffer for 
want of proper food; but with a wisdom beyond his years, he answered that 
the hermits of old lived on roots and herbs, and he could do the same. 
“But,” retorted his mother, “men were stronger then than now.” “Ah,” 
replied the Saint, “God’s grace is always strong; and if He supported His 
servants then, why not now?” Meanwhile he would often sleep on the bare 
floor with a log for his pillow, and frequently denied himself food. 





At the age of twelve he went to live with his uncle, the priest at Erin, a 
saintly man, who took upon himself the religious education of the boy, 
sending him to a neighboring school for his Latin and other studies. 
Benedict’s amiability and docility soon endeared him to his uncle and his 
teacher, and he was progressing excellently in his studies, when he suddenly 
evinced a distaste for them which he strove in vain to conquer. Do what he 
would, he could not revive his old love for his books. One thought filled his 
mind; one study alone attracted him: how to do God’s will, how best to 
serve Him. His uncle, who had counted on seeing our Saint ordained and 
assisting him in the care of the parish, was greatly disappointed when 
Benedict, now about sixteen years old, announced his intention of joining 
the Trappists, the most rigorous Order in their vicinity. But the good old 
man was not to worry long, for about this time an epidemic carried off 
many of the inhabitants of Erin, and among them the faithful pastor, who 
sacrificed his life for his flock. 

Sad in heart, Benedict returned home, where he continued his life of self- 
denial and penance. Finally, it was settled that he should take up his 
residence with his other uncle at Pesse. It was soon evident, however, that 
our Saint’s heart was set on a religious life; and after staying a few months 
with his uncle, he, with the consent of his parents, started for La Trappe. 


Although the distance was more than one hundred and fifty miles he made 
the journey on foot, over bad roads and in severe weather, and reached the 
convent, weary and more than half sick, only to be rejected. He was in rags 
and half dead from exposure and want of food when he arrived home. 

Nowise disheartened, he no sooner recovered his strength than he essayed 
once more to gain admittance to a monastery, but was again refused. 
Finally, after being rejected five times in all by one or another religious 
Order, he became convinced that Almighty God willed that he should leave 
his home and country and journey on foot as a pilgrim to the sanctuaries of 
Europe. And so he started out. He had no money, nor did he ask for any. His 
food was bread that was given to him, vegetables, fruit-parings, or any 
refuse he might find in the street. His clothes were filthy rags, fastened 
about his waist by knotted ropes. Living this self-imposed penance, 
separated from society and the charity of those whom he feared might win 
him from his love for God, he made eleven journeys to the Holy House of 
Loreto, besides those to other pilgrimages. 

The Lent of 1783 found him in Rome, sick and worn out by his continued 
journeyings. On Wednesday of Holy Week, April 16th, his enfeebled body 
gave way, and he fell fainting on the steps of a church. A butcher who had 
always taken an interest in the Saint, seeing him in this state, had him borne 
to his home, where, at eight o’clock in the evening, just as the church-bells 
rang out the Salve Regina, his pure soul passed away, his pilgrimage was 
ended, and he was at rest in his Father’s house. 

That night the cry rang through Rome, “The Saint is dead.” People who 
shrunk from him living came eagerly to look on his face in death, and the 
rags which, before, all loathed, were now begged as relics. 

It is worthy of note that the light of faith was granted one of our earliest 
American converts, the Rev. John Thayer, a Protestant minister of Boston, 
while investigating the miracles related of our Saint. Mr. Thayer was in 
Rome at the time of the Saint’s death, and being in the company of some 
English friends, the alleged miracles were discussed. The Protestants 
disbelieved them and sneered at them, but a Catholic who was present 
offered to wager that no one of the company would dare honestly to 
investigate them. As a Protestant minister, Mr. Thayer felt bound to accept 
the wager. He began the investigation in good faith, and as his reward he 
became a Catholic and a priest. 


St. John Baptist De Rossi 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE ROSSI is the first instance in modern times of the 
canonization as Confessor of a priest belonging to no religious Order or 
Congregation. He was born at Voltaggio, a little town about fifteen miles 
north of Genoa, February 22, 1698. From the first he was distinguished for 
his piety and purity. The parish church was his favorite resort, and thither he 
would hasten after the early morning class to serve as many Masses as he 
could. The gravity and modesty he showed in holy places struck all who 
saw him, and many declared he was like a little angel just come down from 
heaven and still full of the vision of God. 

When our Saint was ten years old, a wealthy couple of Genoa visited 
Voltaggio; attracted by the unaffected piety and winning ways of the boy, 
they obtained from his parents permission to adopt him, and took him to 
their palace, where he was treated as their son. 

After a residence of three years in Genoa, he removed, with his mother’s 
consent,—his father having died in the mean while,—to Rome, where his 
cousin, Laurence de Rossi, was the Canon of S. Maria in Cosmedin. There 
he began at once to attend the lower classes of the Roman College, and 
there was no more industrious or saintly student to be found. At the age of 
eighteen he received the tonsure, and the following year minor orders. He 
was then selected for a lengthened course of scholastic theology; but in 
striving to purify his soul he overtaxed his strength, and one day, while 
devoutly hearing Mass, he fell on the floor of the church in a swoon. From 
that time out he was subject to epileptic fits, which rendered his projected 
studies impracticable. 

This being the case, our Saint looked elsewhere. A course of lectures on 
the text of St. Thomas, then being delivered, was attracting no little 
attention, and a large number of students attended. As the labor of following 
the course was comparatively light, John Baptist joined the class. In spite of 
his feeble health he applied himself most industriously, and still practised 


such mortifications as were prudent. Walking along the streets, his eyes 
were never raised from the ground, and in the coldest weather he wore no 
gloves. 

When he was twenty-three years old he was ordained a priest. The first 
shape his charity assumed was an active interest in the young students who 
flock to Rome from every part of the Catholic world. He organized special 
services for them, preached sermons specially suited to them, and gathered 
them about him in his visits to the hospitals, to assist him in soothing and 
relieving the sick and dying. This charitable work over, they would enter a 
church and recite the Rosary aloud, after which they would enjoy 
themselves at some innocent game. 

Another charity which attracted our Saint was the spiritual care of the 
drovers and cattlemen who frequented the market places. The most of these 
were ignorant and depraved, caring for no one and with no one to care for 
them. By visiting their haunts at early dawn, before their work began, John 
Baptist won them by his kind words, and at last led many to the 
confessional who had not been there in years, and some who had never 
been. Hitherto he had not heard confessions himself, but now, at the 
instance of his bishop, he applied for and received faculties for the 
administration of the Sacrament of Penance. 

In February, 1735, John Baptist, much against his own inclination, was 
appointed assistant to his cousin, Laurence de Rossi, who was growing 
feeble; and when, two years after, that good man died, his property and 
canonry were left to our Saint. Within a fortnight the new Canon of Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin had got rid of a great part of the property. He entered 
upon the duties of his new office at once, and soon gathered round him 
crowds of devout worshippers. His confessional was besieged by eager 
penitents, but always the poorest and most ignorant. The rich and noble he 
managed to put off, saying they could find confessors in plenty. He would 
never permit the confessional to be a medium for alms-giving. He himself 
would not bestow an alms from that tribunal on a penitent, no matter how 
poor, nor would he there accept a present from the rich, as he feared it 
might deter him from speaking plainly and freely. 





The Miraculous Cure of Sister Mary Cheresa Lenori. 


His devotion to the poor and ignorant was remarkable. He sought out the 
most abject and abandoned people, and pursued this work of Christian 
charity with such zeal as to merit the title of “Venator Animarum,” the 
hunter of souls. 

In 1740, when Pope Benedict XIV. determined to institute catechism 
classes for the instruction of criminals serving short sentences, he found an 
able assistant in our Saint. He had no difficulty in winning the hearts of the 
convicts from the start, and there was a perceptible reformation wrought in 
a short time. 

The endless labor and the severe penances which the Saint imposed on 
himself finally told on his delicate frame, and on May 23, 1764, a stroke of 
apoplexy ended his mortal life, and brought him the endless bliss of the 
presence of God, for which his soul had so long yearned. 

After the death of the holy man many miracles bore witness to his 
sanctity. Among others was the case of Sister Mary Theresa Leonori, of the 
Convent of St. Cecilia at Rome, who in 1859 suffered from a throat disease 
which the best medical authorities pronounced incurable. Wasted and 
enfeebled by her sickness, entirely deprived of speech, suffering great pain, 
and unable to partake of any nourishment, her death was momentarily 
looked for. Human aid failing her, the pious Sister besought the help of St. 
John Baptist, and Our Lord, to show His love for His faithful servant, 
deigned to work a miracle at the Saint’s intercession. Sister Mary Theresa 
was instantly cured and rose from her bed of suffering a well woman. 
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St. Philip of Jesus, Martyr, Patron of The City of Mexico 


PHILIP DE LAS CASAS was born in the city of Mexico, where his parents 
settled after setting out for the New World from Illescas, in Spain. They 
were earnest in all their religious duties and brought up their family piously, 
two sons entering the Augustinian Order, one to die by the hands of the 
heathen. Philip at first showed little care for the pious teaching of his 
parents and the example of his brethren, but at last he, too, resolved to 
forsake the world, and entered the Reformed Franciscan Convent of Santa 
Barbara at Pueblo. He was not yet weaned from the world and its vanities, 
and soon left the novitiate. Grieved at the inconstancy of his son, Alonso de 
las Casas sent him to the Philippine Islands with a large stock of goods and 
money to make purchases. In vain did Philip seek to satisfy his heart with 
pleasure. He could not but feel that God called him to a religious life. 
Gaining courage by prayer, he entered the Franciscan Convent of Our Lady 
of the Angels at Manila, and persevered, taking his vows in 1594. His 
novitiate had produced a great spirit of poverty, obedience, and prayer, and 
he sought by austerity to atone for the errors of his youth. As infirmarian, 
Brother Philip of Jesus beheld Our Lord in the person of the sick, and 
attended them with holy care. The richest cargo that he could have sent to 
Mexico would not have gratified his pious father as much as the tidings that 
Philip was a professed friar. Alonso de las Casas obtained from the 
Commissary of the Order directions that Philip should be sent to Mexico. 
He embarked on the St. Philip in July, 1596, with other religious. Storms 
drove the vessel to the coast of Japan, and it was wrecked while 
endeavoring to enter a port. Amid the storm Philip saw over Japan a white 
cross, in the shape used in that country, which after a time became blood- 
red, and remained so for some time. It was an omen of his coming victory. 
The commander of the vessel sent our Saint and two other religious to the 
emperor to solicit permission to continue their voyage, but they could not 
obtain an audience. He then proceeded to Meaco to a house of his Order, to 


seek the influence of the Fathers there; but the pilot of the vessel by idle 
boasts had excited the emperor’s fears of the Christians, and the heathen 
ruler resolved to exterminate the Catholic missionaries. In December, 
officers seized a number of the Franciscan Fathers, three Jesuits, and 
several of their young pupils. St. Philip was one of those arrested while they 
were in the choir singing the office. Philip bore with heroic patience the 
insults of the rabble who assailed the martyrs on their way to prison, and 
heard with holy joy that sentence of death had been passed on them all. His 
left ear was cut off, and he offered this first-fruits of his blood to God for 
the salvation of that heathen land. The martyrs were led through the streets 
of several towns with inscriptions declaring the cause of their death. The 
twenty-six at last reached Nangasaki, where crosses had been erected on a 
high hill near the bay. When St. Philip was led to that on which he was to 
die, he knelt down and clasped it, exclaiming: “O happy ship! O happy 
galleon for Philip, lost for my gain! Loss—no loss for me, but the greatest 
of all gain!” He was bound to the cross, but the rest under him gave way, so 
that he was strangled by the cords. While repeating the holy name of Jesus 
he was the first of the happy band to receive the death-stroke, a lance being 
driven across through his body to the right shoulder, then another to the left, 
a third stroke being given to assure his death. The Spanish and Japanese 
Christians who witnessed his triumph caught his blood in their hats and in 
cloths to preserve as relics. Miracles attested the power before God of these 
first martyrs of Japan, and Pope Urban VIII. granted permission to say an 
Office and Mass in their honor, and Pope Pius IX. formally canonized them. 
The devotion to St. Philip of Jesus in his native city and throughout Mexico 
has always been very great. A church and a convent of Capuchin nuns are 
dedicated to him. His feast was in Spanish times kept with great solemnity 
in New Mexico, Texas, and California, and a settlement in Arizona bore his 
name. 

St. Philip died at the age of twenty-five. He is an example to encourage 
those who falter in the path of God’s service; his prayers will aid those who 
are tempted, and enable them to acquire strength to recover lost ground, and 
go on with renewed courage in the narrow way of the Cross. 


St. Turribius, Archbishop of Lima 


TURRIBIUS ALPHONSUS MOGROBEJO was born on the 6th of 
November, 1538, at Mayorga, in the kingdom of Leon in Spain. Brought up 
in a pious family, where devotion was hereditary, his youth was a model to 
all who knew him. A tender devotion to the Blessed Virgin and a love of the 
poor marked this boy. He recited the Rosary and the Little Office every day, 
and fasted every Saturday in honor of the Mother of God. As a schoolboy 
he gave away his own food to relieve the poor. His life as a student at 
Valladolid and Salamanca showed no relaxation from his early spirit of 
prayer. All his leisure was given to devotion or to works of charity. His 
austerities were great, and he frequently made long pilgrimages on foot. 
The fame of Turribius as a master of canon and civil law soon reached the 
ears of King Philip II., who made him judge at Granada. That monarch 
marked the exalted virtue and ability of Mogrobejo. About that time the see 
of Lima, in Peru, fell vacant, and among those proposed Philip found no 
one who seemed better endowed than our Saint with all the qualities that 
were required at that city, where much was to be done for religion. He sent 
to Rome the name of the holy judge, and the Sovereign Pontiff confirmed 
his choice. Turribius in vain sought to avoid the honor, and wrote a long 
treatise, which he forwarded to Rome, to show how irregular it was to 
appoint a layman to such a position. The Pope, in reply, directed him to 
prepare to receive holy orders and be consecrated. King Philip was equally 
deaf to his appeals. Yielding at last by direction of his confessor, he 
prepared by a long retreat to receive minor orders and the subdeaconship 
and deaconship. Then he was ordained priest and consecrated. He entered 
Lima in 1587, and entered on his duties. All was soon edification and order 
in his episcopal city. A model of all virtue himself, he confessed daily and 
prepared for Mass by long meditation. The influence of the holy man was 
soon felt. St. Turribius then began a visitation of his vast diocese, which he 
traversed three times, his first visitation lasting seven years and his second 


four. He held provincial councils, adopting decrees framed with such 
wisdom that his regulations were adopted in many countries. St. Turribius 
preached, catechized, and confirmed far and wide; he held diocesan synods, 
and encouraged his bishops to do the same. Almost his entire revenues were 
bestowed on his creditors, as he styled the poor, and he bore with intrepid 
patience the vexatious opposition raised to many of his reforms, 
maintaining the liberties of the Church with apostolical courage. While 
discharging with zeal his duties of priest and bishop, he was seized with a 
fatal illness during his third visitation, and died on the 23d of March, in the 
year 1666, at Santa, exclaiming, as he received the sacred Viaticum: “I 
rejoiced in the things that were said to me: ‘We shall go into the house of 
the Lord.’ ” 

His holy, austere, and devoted life had made the people regard him as a 
Saint and a constant benefactor. They regarded him now as their patron in 
heaven, and miracles rewarded their faith. The proofs of his holy life and of 
the favors granted through his intercession induced Pope Innocent XI. to 
beatify him, and he was canonized by Pope Benedict XIII. in the year 1726. 

Saint Turribius was a model for all states—as a holy youth, as a pious 
and zealous layman, as a great and exemplary bishop. 


St. Francis Solano 


THE diocese of Cordova, in Spain, was the birthplace of this Saint, who 
won many thousands of souls to God. From his earliest years he was 
characterized by a modest behavior, prudent silence, and edifying 
meekness. While still very young he was always able to effect a 
reconciliation between the most bitter enemies. Once when he came upon 
two Spaniards who were engaged in deadly strife, he threw himself between 
them, and kneeling down, prayed with so much fervor that the fierce 
combatants sheathed their daggers and became reconciled to one another. 

His education was intrusted to the Jesuit Fathers, but his desire to follow 
the poor and humble Jesus in perfect poverty and humility induced him to 
enter the Order of St. Francis. Soon he excelled every one in the house in 
humility, obedience, fervor in prayer, and self-denial. Sometimes he would 
pass the entire night on his knees before the tabernacle. If he saw a religious 
zealous for God’s honor and love, he would say to him: “Brother, let us see 
which of us can show Jesus more proofs of love, fervor, and self-denial 
during this week.” 

After his ordination he preached the Word of God in simple unadorned 
language, but with so much fervor and heart-felt emotion, that those among 
his numerous audience who had been travelling on the broad road of vice 
abandoned it and entered, upon the narrow path of a virtuous life. 

He was no less zealous in deed than in word; for when the pestilence was 
raging in Granada he was untiring and fearless in his service to the plague- 
stricken inhabitants, tending the sick and dying with such assiduous and, as 
it were, maternal care, that the wondering people praised God for the visible 
protection He manifested towards His servant. 

In the year 1589 he sailed for South America to preach the Gospel to the 
Indians in Peru. On the same vessel with him were six hundred negro 
slaves. While still at some distance from shore the ship struck a ledge of 
rocks, and the danger of drowning was imminent. 


The captain hurried the officers and principal passengers into the only 
boat there was, and tried to induce the missionary to accompany them; but 
he refused to do so in these terms: “Sir, you have done your duty; now I 
shall do mine. I stay here.” He then consoled the remaining passengers, 
directing their thoughts to heaven. He knelt down with them and prayed 
fervently, exhorting those who had been baptized, instructing those who 
were not, and comforting all. Meanwhile the vessel was sinking, and the 
passengers trembled with fear; but not so the zealous missionary. He alone 
kept up his hope in God’s mercy. Thus three dreadful days were passed, 
until at last the captain came with the life-boat and all were taken off in 
safety. 

The missionary did not confine his ministry to Lima. He visited the 
forests and deserts inhabited by the Indians, who were cruel and 
bloodthirsty by nature, and who hated the Spaniards because they had 
oftentimes been cruelly treated by them. 

But God protected His fearless servant, to whom He had given the gifts 
of eloquence and power over wild beasts. Lions, tigers, and snakes obeyed 
him, and the birds perched on his shoulders, singing with him the praises of 
God. By degrees he won the trust of the Indians, who marvelled at his 
kindness; they listened to his instruction, allowed him to baptize them, and 
followed him as grateful children follow their father. 

In this way nine thousand Indians were converted, and everything was in 
the most promising condition when the missionary was recalled by an order 
from his Superior to Lima, which at that time was like the godless city of 
Ninive. Francis preached with great effect to the hardened sinners. He 
carried his mission everywhere—in the public streets, into the shameless 
theatres and gambling-dens, where, cross in hand, he frightened the evil- 
doers by the might of his words, which echoed like the trumpet-sounds of 
the last judgment. The result of his labors was that the whole city became 
converted. 

He wrought many miracles on the sick and sorrowful, but was in himself 
the greatest miracle of all. Ever busy, humble, joyful, and never uttering a 
single useless word, in his leisure time he composed songs to the Christ- 
child and His blessed Mother, and sung them, to the accompaniment of his 
violin, so sweetly that his hearers were enraptured. 


His love of his neighbor was unbounded. He never thought evil of any 
one, and put a good construction on every action, even when persecuted, 
calumniated, and held in suspicion by his religious brethren. 

The proverb, “As our life is, so shall be our death,” was fulfilled in 
Francis case. In his last painful sickness he prayed thus: “O Jesus! how do I 
deserve such grace! Thou wert nailed to the cross, and I am served by my 
brethren; Thou wert stripped of Thy clothes, and I am well covered; Thou 
didst receive blows, and I only receive good things, O my God.” 

His last words were, “God be praised!” after uttering which his soul 
departed this earth on July 14, 1610. His remains were honored by a grand 
funeral, and he was declared Blessed by Pope Clement X. in 1675, and 
canonized by Benedict XIII, in 1726. 
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ST. JANE OF VALOIS 


ST. JANUARIUS, Martyr 


ST. JEROME EMILIAN 





ST. JEROME, Doctor 





ST. JOAN OF ARG 

ST. JOHN BEFORE THE LATIN GATE 
ST. JOHN CANTIUS 

ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 

ST. JOHN CLIMACUS 


ST. JOHN FRANCIS REGIS 


ST. JOHN NEPOMUCEN 


ST. JOHN OF EGYPT 





ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


ST. JOHN THE ALMONER 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


ST. JOHN, Evangelist 


ST. JOSEPH CALASANCTIUS 





ST. JULIANA FALCONIERI 


ST. JULIUS, Pop 





ST. JUSTIN, Martyr 





ST. LAMBERT, Bishop, Martyr 








ST. LAURENCE JUSTINIAN 


ST. LAURENCE O’TOOLE, Archbishop of Dublin 





ST. LEANDER, Bishop 


ST. LEO THE GREAT 
ST. LEOCADIA, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. LEONARD 





ST. LEONIDES, Martyr 


ST. LOUIS, Bishop 
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LUCIAN, Martyr 
ST. LUCY, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. LUDGER, Bishop 





ST. MAGLOIRE, Bishop 
ST. MALACHI, Bishop 


ST. MAMMERTUS, Arch 






bishop 
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ST. MARCELLINUS, Bishop 





ST. MARCELLUS, THE CENTURION, Martyr 


ST. MARGARET, Virgin and Martyr 





ST. MARK, Evangelist 





ST. MARK, Pope 


ST. MARTHA, Virgin 





ST. MARY MAGDALEN 
ST. MARY MAGDALEN OF PAZZI 





ST. MATTHEW, Apostle 
ST. MATTHIAS, Apostle 
ST. MAUD. Queen 


ST. MAXIMUS, Bishop 





ST. MEDARD, Bishop 





ST. MELLO, Bishop 





ST. MICHAEL, Archangel 
ST. MONICA 


ST. NARCISSUS, Bishop 





ST. NEMESION, Martyr 


ST. NICASIUS, Archbishop, and his Companions, Martyrs 








ST. NORBERT, Bishop 





ST. ODO OF CLUNY 





ST. OLYMPIAS, Widow 





ST. OMER, Bishop 





ST. ONESIMUS, Disciple of St. Paul 





ST. OSWALD, Bishop 





ST. PACHOMIUS, Abbot 


ST. PALLADIUS 





, Bishop, Apostle of the Scots 
ST. PAMPHILUS, Martyr 

ST. PANTAENUS, Father of the Church 

ST. PANTALEON, Martyr 


ST. PAPHNUTIUS, Bishop 


ST. PASCHAL BAYLON 


ST. PATERNUS, Bishop 








ST. PATRICK, Bishop, Apostle of Ireland 
ov. PAUL 

ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 

ST. PAUL, the First Hermit 

ST. PAULINUS OF NOLA 


ST. PERPETUUS, Bishop 





ST. PETER CELESTINE 


ST. PETER DAMIAN 





ST. PETER, Apostle 





ST. PETER, Martyr 





ST. PETER’S CHAINS 
ST. PETER’S CHAIR AT ANTIOCH 





ST. PETRONILLA, Virgin 

ST. PHILIP BENIZI 

ST. PHILIP NERI 

ST. PHILIP OF JESUS, Martyr, Patron of the City of Mexico 


ST. PHILOGONIUS, Bishop 





5. Pius ¥ 
ST. PLACID, Martyr 


ST. POLYCARP, Bishop, Martyr 








ST. PORPHYRY, Bishop 
ST. PROSPER OF AQUITAINE 
ST. QUINTIN, Martyr 


ST. RADEGUNDES, Queen 











ST. REMIGIUS, Bishop 

ST. RICHARD OF CHICHESTER 
ST. RITA OF CASCIA, WIDOW 
ST. ROBERT OF NEWMINSTER 


ST. ROMANUS, Martyr 





ST. ROMUALD, Abbot 
ST. ROSALIA, Virgin 


ST. ROSE OF LIMA. 





ST. SABAS, Abbot 
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ST. SATURNINUS, Martyr 


ST. SCHOLASTICA, Abbess 





ST. SEBASTIAN, Martyr 





ST. SERAPHIA, Virgin and Martyr 
ST. SERENUS, a Gardener, Martyr 
ST. SERVULUS 


ST. SEVERIANUS, Martyr, Bishop 





ST. SEVERINUS, Abbot of Agaunum 





ST. SILVERIUS, Pope and Martyr 


ST. SIMEON STYLITES 





ST. SIMEON, Bishop, Martyr 
ST. SIMON STOCK 
ST. SIMON, Infant Martyr 


ST. SIMPLICIUS, Pope 





ST. SOTER, Pope, Martyr 
ST. STANISLAS KOSTKA 


ST. STANISLAS, Bishop, Martyr 





ST. STEPHEN, First Martyr 
ST. STEPHEN, Pope and Martyr 


ST. SYLVESTER, Pope 


ST. SYMPHORIAN, Martyr 





ST. TARASIUS 

ST. TERESA 

ST. TERESA OF THE INFANT JESUS 
ST. THECLA, Virgin, Martyr 

ST. THEODORE TYRO, Martyr 

ST. THEODORET, Martyr 

ST. THEODOSIUS, THE CENOBIARCH 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 





ST. THOMAS, Apostle 
ST. TIMOTHY, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. TITUS, Bishop 


ST. TURRIBIUS, Archbishop of Lima 
ST. URSULA, Virgin and Martyr 
ST. VALENTINE, Priest and Martyr 


ST. VALERY, Abbot 





ST. VENANTIUS, Martyr 
ST. VERONICA OF MILAN 
ST. VICTOR, Martyr 

ST. VINCENT FERRER 

ST. VINCENT OF PAUL 


ST. VINCENT, Martyr 





ST. VITALIS, Martyr 
ST. WENCESLAS, Martyr 


T. WILFRID, Bishop 






ST. WILLIAM, Archbishop 


ST. WILLIBRORD 

ST. WULFRAN, Archbishop 
ST. YVO, Confessor 

ST. ZACHARY, Pope 


ST. ZEPHYRINUS, Pope and M 








STS. ADRIAN and EUBULUS, Martyrs 


STS. CLETUS and MARCELLINUS, Popes, Martyrs 





STS. COSMAS and DAMIAN, Martyrs 








STS. CYPRIAN and JUSTINA, Martyrs 





STS. DONATIA 





N and ROGATIAN, Martyrs. 


STS. EUSTACHIUS and Companions, Martyrs 







) and JOVITA, Martyrs 
TS. JOHN AND PAUL, Martyrs 


TS. JONAS, BARACHISIUS, and their Companions, Martyrs 











STS. JULIAN and BASILISSA, Martyrs 

STS. MARCUS and MARCELLIANUS, Martyrs 
STS. NAZARIUS and CELSUS, Martyrs. 

STS. PETER and DIONYSIA 

STS. PHILIP and JAMES, Apostles 


STS. POTHINUS, Bishop, SANCTUS, ATTALUS, BLANDINA, and the other Martyrs of Lyons 









STS. PRIMUS and FELICIANUS, Martyrs 


TS. ROMANUS and LUPICINUS, Abbots 





STS. SIMON and JUDE 
STS. THRASILLA and EMILIANA, Virgins 
STS. VICTORIAN AND OTHERS, Martyrs 


STS. VITUS, CRESCENTIA, and MODESTUS, Martyrs 





THE ANNUNCIATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


THE APPARITION OF ST. MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL 





E. BEH 





THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY OF MERCY 
THE CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 


THE DEDICATION OF ST. MARY A.D. NIVES 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE HOLY CROSS 


THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 





THE FESTIVAL, ON THE SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF HER NATIVITY, OF THE 
HOLY NAME OF MARY 


THE FINDING OF ST. STEPHEN’S RELICS 


THE HOLY GUARDIAN ANGELS 








THE MARTYRS OF JAPAN 
THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST, OR CHRISTMAS DAY 
THE NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


THE PURIFICATION, COMMONLY CALLED CANDLEMAS-DAY 





THE TRANSFIGURATION OF OUR LORD 


THE VISITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
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THE LIVES OF CERTAIN SAINTS 
ST. TURRIBIUS, Archbishop of Lima 
ST. FRANCIS SOLANO 
ST. TERESA OF THE INFANT JESUS 
ST. JOAN OF ARC 
ST. RITA OF CASCIA, WIDOW 


ST. GABRIEL OF THE SORROWFUL MOTHER 


ST. PHILIP OF JESUS, Martyr, Patron of the City of Mexico 


PHILIP DE LAS CASAS was born in the city of Mexico. Brought up 
piously, Philip at first showed little care for the pious teaching of his 
parents, but at last resolved to enter the Reformed Franciscan Convent of 
Santa Barbara at Pueblo. He was not yet weaned from the world and soon 
left the novitiate. Grieved at the inconstancy of his son, de las Casas sent 
him to the Philippine Islands on a business errand. In vain did Philip seek to 
satisfy his heart with pleasure. He could not but feel that God called him to 
a religious life. Gaining courage by prayer, he entered the Franciscan 
Convent of Our Lady of the Angels at Manila, and persevered, taking his 
vows in 1594. The richest cargo that he could have sent to Mexico would 
not have gratified his pious father as much as the tidings that Philip was a 
professed friar. Alonso de las Casas obtained from the Commissary of the 
Order directions that Philip should be sent to Mexico. He embarked on the 
St. Philip in July, 1596, with other religious. Storms drove the vessel to the 
coast of Japan, and it was wrecked while endeavoring to enter a port. Amid 
the storm Philip saw over Japan a white cross, in the shape used in that 
country, which after a time became blood-red, and remained so for some 
time. It was an omen of his coming victory. The commander of the vessel 
sent our Saint and two other religious to the emperor to solicit permission to 
continue their voyage, but they could not obtain an audience. He then 
proceeded to Macao, to a house of his Order, to seek the influence of the 
Fathers there; but the pilot of the vessel by idle boasts had excited the 
emperor’s fears of the Christians, and the heathen ruler resolved to 
exterminate the Catholic missionaries. In December, officers seized a 
number of the Franciscan Fathers, three Jesuits, and several of their young 
pupils. St. Philip was one of those arrested and heard with holy joy that 
sentence of death had been passed on them all. His left ear was cut off, and 
he offered this first-fruit of his blood to God for the salvation of that 
heathen land. The martyrs were taken to Nagasaki, where crosses had been 


erected on a high hill. When St. Philip was led to that on which he was to 
die, he knelt down and clasped it, exclaiming: “O happy ship! O happy 
galleon for Philip, lost for my gain! Loss—no loss for me, but the greatest 
of all gain!” He was bound to the cross, but the rest under him gave way, so 
that he was strangled by the cords. While repeating the holy name of Jesus 
he was the first of the happy band to receive the death-stroke. Miracles 
attested the power before God of these first martyrs of Japan. Pope Urban 
VIII. granted permission to say an Office and Mass in their honor, and Pope 
Pius IX. formally canonized them. 

St. Philip died at the age of twenty-five and his feast is celebrated 
February 5th. 


ST. TURRIBIUS, Archbishop of Lima 


TURRIBIUS ALPHONSUS MOGROBEJO, whose feast the Church 
honors on April 27th, was born on the 6th of November, 1538, at Mayorga 
in the kingdom of Leon in Spain. Brought up in a pious family where 
devotion was hereditary, his youth was a model to all who knew him. All 
his leisure was given to devotion or to works of charity. His austerities were 
great, and he frequently made long pilgrimages on foot. The fame of 
Turribius as a master of canon and civil law soon reached the ears of King 
Philip II., who made him judge at Granada. About that time the see of 
Lima, in Peru, fell vacant, and among those proposed Philip found no one 
who seemed better endowed than our Saint with all the qualities that were 
required at that city, where much was to be done for religion. He sent to 
Rome the name of the holy judge, and the Sovereign Pontiff confirmed his 
choice. Turribius in vain sought to avoid the honor. The Pope, in reply, 
directed him to prepare to receive Holy Orders and be consecrated. Yielding 
at last by direction of his confessor, he was ordained priest and consecrated. 
He arrived at Lima in 1587, and entered on his duties. All was soon 
edification and order in his episcopal city. A model of all virtue himself, he 
confessed daily and prepared for Mass by long meditation. St. Turribius 
then began a visitation of his vast diocese, which he traversed three times, 
his first visitation lasting seven years and his second four. He held 
provincial councils, framing decrees of such wisdom that his regulations 
were adopted in many countries. Almost his entire revenues were bestowed 
on his creditors, as he styled the poor. While discharging with zeal his 
duties he was seized with a fatal illness during his third visitation, and died 
on the 23d of March, 1666, at Santa, exclaiming, as he received the sacred 
Viaticum: “TI rejoiced in the things that were said to me: ‘We shall go into 
the house of the Lord.“ 

The proofs of his holy life and of the favors granted through his 
intercession induced Pope Innocent XI. to beatify him, and he was 


canonized by Pope Benedict XIII. in the year 1726. 


ST. FRANCIS SOLANO 


THE diocese of Cordova, in Spain, was the birthplace of this Saint, who 
won many thousands of souls to God. From his earliest years he was 
characterized by a modest behavior, prudent silence, and edifying 
meekness. 

His education was entrusted to the Jesuit Fathers, and later he entered the 
Order of St. Francis. Soon he excelled every one in the house in humility, 
obedience, fervor in prayer, and self-denial. 

In 1589 he sailed for South America to preach the Gospel to the Indians 
in Peru. While near shore the ship struck rocks, and there was danger of 
drowning. 

The captain hurried the officers and principal passengers into the only 
boat there was, and tried to induce the missionary to accompany them; but 
he refused to do so. Consoling the remaining passengers, he prayed 
fervently and alone kept up his hope in God’s mercy. At last rescuers 
arrived and all were taken off in safety. 

The missionary did not confine his ministry to Lima. He visited the 
forests and deserts inhabited by the Indians, and by degrees he won their 
trust and in this way baptized nine thousand Indians. He was then recalled 
to Lima, which at that time was like a godless Ninive. Francis preached to 
the hardened sinners, and the whole city became converted. 

Finally after a painful sickness his last words being, “God be praised!” 
his soul departed this earth on July 14, 1610. He was declared Blessed by 
Pope Clement X. in 1675, and canonized by Benedict XIII. in 1726. St. 
Francis’ feast is held July 24th. 


ST. TERESA OF THE INFANT JESUS 


MARIE-FRANCOISE-THERESE MARTIN, known as “The Little Flower 
of Jesus,” was born at Alencon. France, on January 2nd, 1873. Reared in a 
home of comfort and surrounded by refinements that would have spoiled an 
ordinary child, Teresa’s intelligence had an early dawning which enabled 
her to comprehend the Divine Goodness far in advance of her tender years. 
Our Lord visited upon the child a severe trial—a strange malady from 
which there seemed no recovery. Her implicit confidence in God, however, 
overcame her infirmity and she progressed rapidly toward sanctity. 

Teresa adopted flowers as the symbol of her love for her Divine Saviour 
and offered her practices in virtue, sacrifice, and mortification as flowers at 
the feet of Jesus. 

At fifteen she entered the Carmelite Convent at Lisieux, France, where 
she distinguished herself by punctual observance of the rule, burning love 
for God and wonderful trust in Him. 

Before she died, this “lily of delicious perfume”—as Pope Pius X. called 
her—trevealed to the superiors her life story in pages of rarest beauty. 

She died in the odor of sanctity on September 30th, 1897, at the age of 
24. Since her death countless graces have been attributed to her 
intercession. Pope Benedict XV. in 1921 opened the way for the process of 
her beatification and she was declared Blessed by Pope Pius XI. on April 
29, 1923, and was canonized on May 17, 1925. 


ST. JOAN OF ARC 


AT Domremy, on the Upper Meuse, was born on January 6, 1412, of pious 
parentage, the illustrious heroine of all time, St. Joan of Arc. Taught by her 
mother from earliest years to pray each night “O God, save France,” she 
could not help but conceive that ardent love for her country which later 
consumed her life. While the English were overrunning the north of France, 
their future conqueror, untutored in worldly wisdom, was peacefully 
tending her flock, and learning the wisdom of God at a wayside shrine. But 
hearing Voices from heaven and bidden by St. Michael, who appeared to 
her, to deliver her country from the enemy, she hastened to the King and 
convinced him of her divine mission. Scarcely did her banner, inscribed 
“Jesus, Mary,” appear on the battlefield than she raised the siege of Orleans 
and led Charles VII. to be crowned at Rheims. Later, abandoned by her 
King, she fell into the hands of the English, who gave her a mock trial and 
burned her as a heretic. 

But the Maid of Orleans has at last come into her own, for with greater 
pomp than ever a king was crowned, and amid the acclamations of the 
whole world, on May 13, 1920, Pope Benedict XV. proclaimed her St. Joan 
of Arc. 


ST. RITA OF CASCIA, WIDOW 


ST. RITA OF CASCIA, whose feast is celebrated on May 22, was born at 
Rocca Porena, Italy, about the year 1386, and died at Cascia in the year 
1456. Her parents opposed her desire to become a nun, and persuaded her to 
marry a man who, in a short time, lost his reputation on account of his 
cruelty. After being converted from his wicked ways, he was murdered by 
an enemy. Rita’s two sons then resolved to take revenge, but through her 
prayers they repented. After their death, she applied several times for 
admission into the Augustinian Convent at Cascia. Repeatedly refused until 
God Himself cleared away all obstacles, she entered the convent, made her 
profession and lived the life of a holy and devout Religious for forty-two 
years, “a shining example of every Christian virtue, pure as a lily, simple as 
a dove, and obedient as an angel.” That “God is wonderful in His Saints” is 
easily proved in the life of St. Rita, and, owing to her great number of 
miracles, she is often styled “The Saint of the Impossible.” 


ST. GABRIEL OF THE SORROWFUL MOTHER 


GABRIEL POSSENTI, born March 1, 1838, the eleventh of thirteen 
children, was reared in a home that was none the less pious because 
cultured. Inordinately vain and passionately devoted to the pleasures of the 
world, it is little wonder that his teachers and companions were incredulous 
when he announced that he would enter the Passionist Order immediately 
upon his graduation. 

His life in religion was one of love throughout—joyous love, made all the 
sweeter by the penances prescribed by his rule, which he fulfilled to the 
letter. There was nothing extraordinary about him except his fidelity to 
prayer, his love of mortification and his joyfulness of spirit. At the age of 
twenty-three, just as he was finishing his studies, he was stricken with 
consumption, of which he died at Isola on February 27, 1862. His feast is 
February 27. 
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January 1 
THE CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD 


January 2 
ST. FULGENTIUS, Bishop 


ST. MACARIUS OF ALEXANDRIA 


January 3 
ST. GENEVIEVE, Virgin 





January 4 
ST. TITUS, Bishop 


ST. GREGORY, Bishop 





January 5 
ST. SIMEON STYLITES 


January 6 
THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 


January 7 
ST. LUCIAN, Martyr 


January 8 
ST. APOLLINARIS, THE APOLOGIST, Bishop 





January 9 
STS. JULIAN and BASILISSA, Martyrs 


January 10 
ST. WILLIAM, Archbishop 


January 11 
ST. THEODOSIUS, THE CENOBIARCH 


January 12 
ST. AELRED, Abbot 





January 13 
ST. VERONICA OF MILAN 





January 14 
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January 15 
ST. PAUL, the First Hermit 





January 16 
ST. HONORATUS, Archbishop 





January 17 
ST. ANTONY, Patriarch of Monks 





January 18 
ST. PETER’S CHAIR AT ROME 


January 19 
ST. CANUTUS, King, Martyr 





January 20 
ST. SEBASTIAN, Martyr 


January 21 





January 22 
ST. VINCENT, Martyr 





ST. RAYMUND OF PENNAFORT 
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January 24 
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January 25 
THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 


January 26 
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ST. BATHILDES, Queen 








Je ry 31 


ST. MARCELLA, Widow 






January 1 


THE CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD 


CIRCUMCISION was a sacrament of the Old Law, and the first legal 
observance required by Almighty God of the descendants of Abraham. It 
was a Sacrament of initiation in the service of God, and a promise and 
engagement to believe and act as He had revealed and directed. The law of 
circumcision continued in force until the death of Christ, and Our Saviour 
being born under the law, it became Him, Who came to teach mankind 
obedience to the law of God, to fulfil all justice, and to submit to it. 
Therefore He was circumcised that He might redeem them that were under 
the law, by freeing them from the servitude of it; and that those who were in 
the condition of servants before might be set at liberty, and receive the 
adoption of sons in Baptism, which, by Christ’s institution, succeeded to 
circumcision. On the day that the divine Infant was circumcised, He 
received the name of Jesus, which signifies SAVIOUR, which had been 
given Him by the angel before He was conceived. That name, so beautiful, 
so glorious, the divine Child does not wish to bear for one moment without 
fulfilling its meaning; even at the moment of His circumcision He showed 
Himself a SAVIOUR by shedding for us that blood a single drop of which is 
more than sufficient for the ransom and salvation of the whole world. 


REFLECTION: Let us profit by the circumstance of the new year, and of the 
wonderful renewal wrought in the world by the great mystery of this day, to 
renew in our hearts an increase of fervor and of generosity in the service of 
God. May this year be one of fervor and of progress! It will go by rapidly, 
like that which has just ended. If God permits us to see its end, how glad 
and happy we shall be to have passed it holily! 


January 2 


ST. FULGENTIUS, Bishop 


IN spite of family troubles and delicate health, Fulgentius was appointed at 
an early age procurator of his province at Carthage. This success, however, 
did not satisfy his heart. Levying the taxes proved daily more distasteful, 
and when he was twenty-two, St. Austin’s treatise on the Psalms decided 
him to enter religion. After six years of peace, his monastery was attacked 
by Arian heretics, and Fulgentius himself driven out destitute to the desert. 
He now sought the solitude of Egypt, but finding that country also in 
schism, he turned his steps to Rome. There the splendors of the imperial 
court only told him of the greater glory of the heavenly Jerusalem, and at 
the first lull in the persecution he resought his African cell. Elected bishop 
in 508, he was summoned forth to face new dangers, and was shortly after 
banished by the Arian king, Thrasimund, with fifty-nine orthodox prelates, 
to Sardinia. Though the youngest of the exiles, he was at once the 
mouthpiece of his brethren and the stay of their flocks. By his books and 
letters, which are still extant, he confounded both Pelagian and Arian 
heresiarchs, and confirmed the Catholics in Africa and Gaul. An Arian 
priest betrayed Fulgentius to the Numidians, and ordered him to be 
scourged. This was done. His hair and beard were plucked out, and he was 
left naked, his body one bleeding sore. Even the Arian bishop was ashamed 
of this brutality, and offered to punish the priest if the Saint would prosecute 
him. But Fulgentius replied, “A Christian must not seek revenge in this 
world. God knows how to right His servants’ wrongs. If I were to bring the 
punishment of man on that priest, I should lose my own reward with God. 
And it would be a scandal to many little ones that a Catholic and a monk, 
however unworthy he be, should seek redress from an Arian bishop.” On 
Thrasimund’s death the bishops returned to their flocks, and Fulgentius, 


having reestablished discipline in his see, retired to an island monastery, 
where after a year’s preparation he died in peace in the year 533. 


REFLECTION: Each year may bring us fresh changes and trials; let us learn 
from St. Fulgentius to receive all that happens as from the hand of God, and 
appointed for our salvation. 


ST. MACARIUS OF ALEXANDRIA 


MACARIUS when a youth left his fruit-stall at Alexandria to join the great 
St. Antony. The patriarch, warned by a miracle of his disciple’s sanctity, 
named him the heir of his virtues. His life was one long conflict with self. “I 
am tormenting my tormentor,” replied he to one who met him bent double 
with a basket of sand in the heat of the day. “Whenever I am slothful and 
idle, I am pestered by desires for distant travel.” When he was quite worn 
out he returned to his cell. Since sleep at times overpowered him, he kept 
watch for twenty days and nights; being about to faint, he entered his cell 
and slept, but henceforth slept only at will. A gnat stung him; he killed it. In 
revenge for this softness he remained naked in a marsh till his body was 
covered with noxious bites and he was recognized only by his voice. Once 
when thirsty he received a present of grapes, but passed them untouched to 
a hermit who was toiling in the heat. This one gave them to a third, who 
handed them to a fourth; thus the grapes went the round of the desert and 
returned to Macarius, who thanked God for his brethren’s abstinence. 
Macarius saw demons assailing the hermits at prayer. They put their fingers 
into the mouths of some, and made them yawn. They closed the eyes of 
others, and walked upon them when asleep. They placed vain and sensual 
images before many of the brethren, and then mocked those who were 
captivated by them. None vanquished the devils effectually save those who 
by constant vigilance repelled them at once. Macarius visited one hermit 
daily for four months, but never could speak to him, as he was always in 
prayer; so he called him an “ angel on earth.” After being many years 
Superior, Macarius fled in disguise to St. Pachomius, to begin again as his 
novice; but St. Pachomius, instructed by a vision, bad, rim return to his 
brethren, who loved him as their father. In his old age, thinking nature 
tamed, he determined to spend five days alone in prayer. On the third day 
the cell seemed on fire, and Macarius came forth. God permitted this 
delusion, he said, lest he be ensnared by pride. At the age of seventy-three 


he was driven into exile and brutally outraged by the Arian heretics. He 
died A. D. 394. 


REFLECTION: Prayer is the breath of the soul. But St. Macarius teaches us 
that mind and body must be brought to subjection before the soul is free to 


pray. 


January 3 


ST. GENEVIEVE, Virgin 


GENEVIEVE was born at Nanterre, near Paris. St. Germanus, when 
passing through, specially noticed a little shepherdess, and predicted her 
future sanctity. At seven years of age she made a vow of perpetual chastity. 
After the death of her parents, Paris became her abode; but she often 
travelled on works of mercy, which, by the gifts of prophecy and miracles, 
she unfailingly performed. At one time she was cruelly persecuted: her 
enemies, jealous of her power, called her a hypocrite and. tried to drown 
her; but St. Germanus having sent her some blessed bread as a token of 
esteem, the outcry ceased, and ever afterwards she was honored as a Saint. 
During the siege of Paris by Childeric, king of the Franks, Genevieve went 
out with a few followers and procured corn for the starving citizens. 
Nevertheless Childeric, though a pagan, respected her, and at her request 
spared the lives of many prisoners. By her exhortations again, when Attila 
and his Huns were approaching the city, the inhabitants, instead of taking 
flight, gave themselves to prayer and penance, and averted, as she had 
foretold, the impending scourge. Clovis, when converted from paganism by 
his holy wife, St. Clotilda, made Genevieve his constant adviser, and, in 
spite of his violent character, made a generous and Christian king. She died 
within a few weeks of that monarch, in 512, aged eighty-nine. 

A pestilence broke out at Paris in 1129, which in a short time swept off 
fourteen thousand persons, and, in spite of all human efforts, daily added to 
its victims. At length, on November 26th, the shrine of St. Genevieve was 
carried in solemn procession through the city. That same day but three 
persons died, the rest recovered, and no others were taken ill. This was but 
the first of a series of miraculous favors which the city of Paris has obtained 
through the relics of its patron Saint. 


REFLECTION: Genevieve was only a poor peasant girl, but Christ dwelt in her 
heart. She was anointed with His Spirit, and with power; she went about 
doing good, and God was with her. 


January 4 


ST. TITUS, Bishop 


TITUS was a convert from heathenism, a disciple of St. Paul, one of the 
chosen companions of the Apostles in his journey to the Council of 
Jerusalem, and his fellow-laborers in many apostolic missions. From the 
Second Epistle which St. Paul sent by the hand of Titus to the Corinthians 
we gain an insight into his character and understand the, strong affection 
which his master bore him. Titus had been commissioned to carry out a 
twofold office needing much firmness, discretion, and charity. He was to be 
the bearer of a severe rebuke to the Corinthians, who were giving scandal 
and were wavering in their faith; and at the same time he was to put their 
charity to a further test by calling upon them for abundant alms for the 
church at Jerusalem. St. Paul meanwhile was anxiously awaiting the result. 
At Troas he writes, “I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus, 
my brother.” He set sail to Macedonia. Here at last Titus brought the good 
news. His success had been complete. He reported the sorrow, the zeal, the 
generosity of the Christians, till the Apostle could not contain his joy, and 
sent back to them his faithful messenger with the letter of comfort from 
which we have quoted. Titus was finally left as a bishop in Crete, and here 
he, in turn, received the epistle which bears his name, and here at last he 
died in peace. 

The mission of Titus to Corinth shows us how well the disciple caught 
the spirit of his master. He knew how to be firm and to inspire respect. The 
Corinthians, we are told, “received him with fear and trembling.” He was 
patient and painstaking. St. Paul “gave thanks to God, Who had put such 
carefulness for them in the heart of Titus.” And these gifts were enhanced 
by a quickness to detect and call out all that was good in others, and by a 
joyousness which overflowed upon the spirit of St. Paul himself, who 
“abundantly rejoiced in the joy of Titus.” 


REFLECTION: Saints win their empire over the hearts of men by their wide 
and affectionate sympathy. This was the characteristic gift of St. Titus, as it 
was of St. Paul, St-Francis Xavier, and many others. 


ST. GREGORY, Bishop 


ST. GREGORY was one of the principal senators of Autun, and continued 
from the death of his wife a widower till the age of fifty-seven, et which 
time, for his singular virtues, he was consecrated Bishop of Langres, which 
see he governed with admirable prudence and zeal thirty-three years, 
sanctifying his pastoral labors by the most profound humility, assiduous 
prayer, and extraordinary abstinence and mortification. An incredible 
number of infidels were converted by him from idolatry, and worldly 
Christians from their disorders. He died about the beginning of the year 
541, but some days after the Epiphany. Out of devotion to St. Benignus, he 
desired to be buried near that Saint’s tomb at Dijon; this was executed by 
his virtuous son Tetricus, who succeeded him in his bishopric. 


January 5 


ST. SIMEON STYLITES 


ONE winter’s day, about the year 401, the snow lay thick around Sisan, a 
little town in Cilicia. A shepherd boy, who could not lead his sheep to the 
fields on account of the cold, went to the church instead, and listened to the 
eight Beatitudes, which were read that morming. He asked how these 
blessings were to be obtained, and when he was told of the monastic life a 
thirst for perfection arose within him. He became the wonder of the world, 
the great St. Simeon Stylites. He was warned that perfection would cost him 
dear, and so it did. A mere child, he began the monastic life, and therein 
passed a dozen years in superhuman austerity. He bound a rope round his 
waist till the flesh was putrefied. He ate but once in seven days, and, when 
God led him to a solitary life, kept fasts of forty days. Thirty-seven years he 
spent on the top of pillars, exposed to heat and cold, day and night adoring 
the majesty of God. Perfection was all in all to St. Simeon; the means 
nothing, except in so far as God chose them for him. The solitaries of Egypt 
were suspicious of a life so new and so strange, and they sent one of their 
number to bid St. Simeon come down from his pillar and return to the 
common life. In a moment the Saint made ready to descend; but the 
Egyptian religious was satisfied with this proof of humility. “Stay,” he said, 
“and take courage; your way of life is from God.” 

Cheerfulness, humility, and obedience set their seal upon the austerities 
of St. Simeon. The words which God put into his mouth brought crowds of 
heathens to baptism and of sinners to penance. At last, in the year 460, 
those who watched below noticed that he had been motionless three whole 
days. They ascended, and found the old man’s body still bent in the attitude 
of prayer, but his soul was with God. Extraordinary as the life of St. Simeon 
may appear, it teaches us two plain and practical lessons: First, we must 
constantly renew within ourselves an intense desire for perfection. 


Secondly, we must use with fidelity and courage the means of perfection 
God points out. 


REFLECTION: St. Augustine says: “This is the business of our life: by effort 
and by toil, by prayer and supplication, to advance in the grace of God, till 
we come to that height of perfection in which with clean hearts we may 
behold God.” 


January 6 


THE EPIPHANY OF OUR LORD 


THE word Epiphany means “manifestation,” and it has passed into general 
acceptance throughout the universal Church, from the fact that Jesus Christ 
manifested to the eyes of men His divine mission on this day first of all, 
when a miraculous star revealed His birth to the kings of the East, who, in 
spite of the difficulties and dangers of a long and tedious journey through 
deserts and mountains almost impassable, hastened at once to Bethlehem to 
adore Him and to offer Him mystical presents, as to the Ding of kings, to 
the God of heaven and earth, and to a Man withal feeble and mortal. The 
second manifestation was when, going out from the waters of the Jordan 
after having received Baptism from the hands of St. John, the Holy Ghost 
descended on Him in the visible form of a dove, and a voice from heaven 
was heard, saying, “This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased.” 
The third manifestation was that of His divine power, when at the marriage- 
feast of Cana He changed the water into wine, at the sight whereof His 
disciples believed in Him. The remembrance of these three great events, 
concurring to the same end, the Church has wished to celebrate in one and 
the same festival. 


REFLECTION: Admire the almighty power of this little Child, Who from His 
cradle makes known His coming to the shepherds and magi—to the 
shepherds by means of His angel, to the magi by a star in the East. Admire 
the docility of these kings. Jesus is born; behold them at His feet? Let us be 
little, let us hide ourselves, and the divine strength will be granted to us. Let 
us be docile and quick in following divine inspirations, and we shall then 
become wise of the wisdom of God, powerful in His almighty power. 


January 7 


ST. LUCIAN, Martyr 


ST. LUCIAN was born at Samosata in Syria. Having lost his parents in his 
youth, he distributed all his worldly goods, of which he inherited an 
abundant share, to the poor, and withdrew to Edessa, to live near a holy man 
named Macarius, who imbued his mind with a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, and led him to the practice of the Christian virtues. Having 
become a priest, his time was divided between the external duties of his 
holy state, the performance of works of charity, and the study of sacred 
literature. He revised the books of the Old and New Testaments, expunging 
the errors which had found their way into the text either through the 
negligence of copyists or the malice of heretics, thus preparing the way for 
St. Jerome, who shortly after was to give to the world the Latin translation 
known as “The Vulgate.” Having been denounced as a Christian, Lucian 
was thrown into prison and condemned to the torture, which was protracted 
for twelve whole days. Some Christian visited him in prison, on the feast of 
the Epiphany, and brought bread and wine to him; while bound and chained 
down on his back, he consecrated the divine mysteries upon his own breast, 
and communicated the faithful who were present. He finished his glorious 
career in prison, and died with the words, “I am a Christian,” on his lips. 


REFLECTION: If we would keep our faith pure, we must study its holy truths. 
We cannot detect falsehood till we know and love the truth; and to us the 
truth is not an abstraction, but a Person, Jesus Christ, God and Man. 


January 8 


ST. APOLLINARIS, THE APOLOGIST, Bishop 


CLAUDIUS APOLLINARIS, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, was one of 
the most illustrious prelates of the second age. Notwithstanding the great 
encomiums bestowed on him by Eusebius, St. Jerome, Theodoret, and 
ethers, but little is known of his actions; and his writings, which then were 
held in great esteem, seem now to be all lost. He wrote many able treatises 
against the heretics, and pointed out, as St. Jerome testifies, from what 
philosophical sect each heresy derived its errors. Nothing rendered his name 
so illustrious, however, as his noble apology for the Christian religion 
which he addressed to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, about the year 175, 
soon after the miraculous victory that prince had obtained over the Quadi 
by the prayers of the Christians. St. Apollinaris reminded the emperor of the 
benefit he had received from God through the prayers of his Christian 
subjects, and implored protection for them against the persecution of the 
pagans. Marcus Aurelius published an edict in which he forbade any one, 
under pain of death, to accuse a Christian on account of his religion; by a 
strange inconsistency, he had not the courage to abolish the laws then in 
force against the Christians, and, as a consequence, many of them suffered 
martyrdom, though their accusers were also put to death. The date of St. 
Apollinaris’ death is not known; the Roman Martyrology mentions him on 
the 8th of January. 


REFLECTION: ”Therefore I say unto you, all things whatsoever you ask when 
you pray, believe that you shall receive: and they shall come unto you.” 


January 9 


STS. JULIAN and BASILISSA, Martyrs 


ST. JULIAN and St. Basilissa, though married, lived, by mutual consent, in 
perpetual chastity; they sanctified themselves by the most perfect exercises 
of an ascetic life, and employed their revenues in relieving the poor and the 
sick. For this purpose they converted their house into a kind of hospital, in 
which they sometimes entertained a thousand poor people. Basilissa 
attended those of her sex, in separate lodgings from the men; these were 
taken care of by Julian, who from his charity is named the Hospitalarian. 
Egypt, where they lived, had then begun to abound with examples of 
persons who, either in the cities or in the deserts, devoted themselves to the 
most perfect exercises of charity, penance, and mortification. 

Basilissa, after having stood seven persecutions, died in peace; Julian 
survived her many years and received the crown of a glorious martyrdom, 
together with Celsus, a youth, Antony, a priest, Anastasius, and Marcianilla, 
the mother of Celsus. Many churches and hospitals in the East, and 
especially in the West, bear the name of one or other of these martyrs. Four 
churches at Rome, and three out of five at Paris, which bear the name of St. 
Julian, were originally dedicated under the name of St. Julian, the 
Hospitalarian and martyr. In the time of St. Gregory the Great, the skull of 
St. Julian was brought out of the East into France, and given to Queen 
Brunehault; she gave it to the nunnery which she founded at Etampes; part 
of it is at present in the monastery of Morigny, near Etampes, and part in the 
church of the regular canonesses of St. Basilissa at Paris. 


REFLECTION: God often rewards men for works that are pleasing in His sight 
by giving them grace and opportunity to do other works higher still. St. 
Augustine said, “have never seen a compassionate and charitable man die a 
bad death” 


January 10 


ST. WILLIAM, Archbishop 


WILLIAM BERRUYER, of the illustrious family of the ancient Counts of 
Nevers, was educated by Peter the Hermit, Archdeacon of Soissons, his 
uncle by the mother’s side. From his infancy William learned to despise the 
folly and emptiness of the world, to abhor its pleasures, and to tremble at its 
dangers. His only delight was in exercises of piety and in his studies, in 
which he employed his whole time with indefatigable application. He was 
made canon, first of Soissons and afterwards of Paris; but he soon resolved 
to abandon the world, and retired into the solitude of Grandmont, where he 
lived with great regularity in that austere Order until finally he joined the 
Cistercians, then in wonderful odor of sanctity. After some time he was 
chosen Prior of the Abbey of Pontigny, and afterwards became Abbot of 
Chaalis. On the death of Henri de Sully, Archbishop of Bourges, William 
was chosen to succeed him. The announcement of this new dignity which 
had fallen on him overwhelmed him with grief, and he would not have 
accepted the office had not the Pope and his General, the Abbot of Citeaux, 
commanded him to do so. His first care in his new position was to conform 
his life to the most perfect rules of sanctity. He redoubled all his austerities, 
saying it was incumbent on him now to do penance for others as well as for 
himself. He always wore a hair-shirt under his religious habit, and never 
added to his clothing in winter or diminished it in summer; he never ate any 
flesh-meat, though he had it at his table for strangers. When he drew near 
his end, he was, at his request, laid on ashes in his hair-cloth, and in this 
posture expired on the 10th of January, 1209. His body was interred in his 
cathedral, and, being honored by many miracles, was taken up in 1217, and 
in the year following William was canonized by Pope Honorius III. 


REFLECTION: The champions of faith prove the truth of their teaching no less 
by the holiness of their lives than by the force of their arguments. Never 
forget that to convert others we must first see to our own souls. 


January 11 


ST. THEODOSIUS, THE CENOBIARCH 


THEODOSIUS was born in Cappadocia in 423. The example of Abraham 
urged him to leave his country, and his desire to follow Jesus Christ 
attracted him to the religious life. He placed himself under Longinus, a very 
holy hermit, who sent him to govern a monastery near Bethlehem. Unable 
to bring himself to command others, he fled to a cavern, where he lived in 
penance and prayer. His great charity, however, forbade him to refuse the 
charge of some disciples, who, few at first, became in time a vast number, 
and Theodosius built a large monastery and three churches for them. He 
became eventually Superior of the religious communities of Palestine. 
Theodosius accommodated himself so carefully to the characters of his 
subjects that his reproofs were loved rather than dreaded. But once he was 
obliged to separate from the communion of the others a religious guilty of a 
grave fault. Instead of humbly accepting his sentence, the monk was 
arrogant enough to pretend to excommunicate Theodosius in revenge. 
Theodosius thought not of indignation, nor of his own position, but meekly 
submitted to this false and unjust excommunication. This so touched the 
heart of his disciple that he submitted at once and acknowledged his fault. 
Theodosius never refused assistance to any in poverty or affliction; on some 
days the monks laid more than a hundred tables for those in want. In times 
of famine Theodosius forbade the alms to be diminished, and often 
miraculously multiplied the provisions. He also built five hospitals, in 
which he lovingly served the sick, while by assiduous spiritual reading he 
maintained himself in perfect recollection. He successfully opposed the 
Eutychian heresy in Jerusalem, and for this was banished by the emperor. 
He suffered a long and painful malady, and refused to pray to be cured, 
calling it a salutary penance for his former successes. He died at the age of 
a hundred and six. 


REFLECTION: St. Theodosius, for the sake of charity, sacrificed all he most 
prized—his home for the love of God, and his solitude for the love of his 
neighbor. Can ours be true charity if it costs us little or nothing? 


January 12 


ST. AELRED, Abbot 


“ONE thing thou lackest.” In these words God called Aelred from the court 
of a royal Saint, David of Scotland, to the silence of the cloister. He left the 
king, the companions of his youth, and a friend most dear, to obey the call. 
The conviction that in the world his soul was in danger alone enabled him 
to break such ties. Long afterwards the bitterness of the parting remained 
fresh in his soul, and he declared that, “though he had left his dear ones in 
the body to serve his Lord, his heart was ever with them.” He entered the 
Cistercian Order, and even there his yearning for sympathy showed itself in 
a special attraction to one among the brethren named Simon. This holy 
monk had left the world in his youth, and appeared as one deaf and dumb, 
so absorbed was he in God. One day Aelred, forgetting for the moment the 
rule of perpetual silence, spoke to him. At once he prostrated himself at his 
feet in token of his fault; but Simon’s look of pain and displeasure haunted 
him for many a year, and taught him to let no human feeling disturb for one 
moment his union with God. A certain novice once came to Aelred, saying 
that he must return to the world. But Aelred had begged his soul of God, 
and answered, “Brother, ruin not thyself; nevertheless thou canst not, even 
though thou wouldst.” However, he would not listen, and wandered among 
the hills, thinking all the while he was going far from the abbey. At sunset 
he found himself before a convent strangely like Rieveaux, and so it was. 
The first monk he met was Aelred, who fell on his neck, saying, “Son, why 
hast thou done so with me? Lo! I have wept for thee with many tears, and I 
trust in God that, as I have asked of Him, thou shalt not perish.” The world 
does not so love its friends. At the command of his superiors Aelred 
composed his great works, the Spiritual Friendship and the Mirror of 
Charity. In the latter he says that true love of God is only to be obtained by 
joining ourselves in all things to the Passion of Christ. He died in 1167, 


founder and Abbot of Rieveaux, the most austere monastery in England, 
and Superior of some three hundred monks. 


REFLECTION: When a man has given himself to God, God gives back 
friendship with all His other gifts a hundredfold. Friends are then loved no 
longer for themselves only, but for God, and that with a love lively and 
tender; for God can easily purify feeling. It is not feeling, but self-love, 
which corrupts friendship. 


January 13 


ST. VERONICA OF MILAN 


VERONICA’S parents were peasants of a village near Milan. From her 
childhood she toiled hard in the house and the field, and accomplished 
cheerfully every menial task. Gradually the desire for perfection grew 
within her; she became deaf to the jokes and songs of her companions, and 
sometimes, when reaping and hoeing, would hide her face and weep. 
Knowing no letters, she began to be anxious about her learning, and rose 
secretly at night to teach herself to read. Our Lady told her that other things 
were necessary, but not this. She showed Veronica three mystical letters 
which would teach her more than books. The first signified purity of 
intention; the second, abhorrence of murmuring or criticism; the third, daily 
meditation on the Passion. By the first she learned to begin her daily duties 
for no human motive, but for God alone; by the second, to carry out what 
she had thus begun by attending to her own affairs, never judging her 
neighbor, but praying for those who manifestly erred; by the third she was 
enabled to forget her own pains and sorrows in those of her Lord, and to 
weep hourly, but silently, over the memory of His wrongs. She had constant 
ecstasies, and saw in successive visions the whole life of Jesus, and many 
other mysteries. Yet, by a special grace, neither her raptures nor her tears 
ever interrupted her labors, which ended only with death. After three years’ 
patient waiting she was received as a lay-sister in the convent of St. Martha 
at Milan. The community was extremely poor, and Veronica’s duty was to 
beg through the city for their daily food. Three years after receiving the 
habit she was afflicted with secret but constant bodily pains, yet never 
would consent to be relieved of any of her labors, or to omit one of her 
prayers. By exact obedience she became a living copy of the rule, and 
obeyed with a smile the least hint of her Superior. She sought to the last the 
most hard and humbling occupations, and in their performance enjoyed 


some of the highest favors ever granted to a Saint. She died in 1497, on the 
day she had foretold, after a six months’ illness, aged fifty-two years, and in 
the thirtieth of her religious profession. 


REFLECTION: When Veronica was urged in sickness to accept some 
exemption from her labors, her one answer was, “I must work while I can, 
while I have time.” Dare we, then, waste ours? 


January 14 


ST. HILARY OF POITIERS 


ST. HILARY was a native of Poitiers in Aquitaine. Born and educated a 
pagan, it was not till near middle age that he embraced Christianity, moved 
thereto mainly by the idea of God presented to him in the Holy Scriptures. 
He soon converted his wife and daughter, and separated himself rigidly 
from all un-Catholic company. In the beginning of his conversion St. Hilary 
would not eat with Jews or heretics, nor salute them by the way; but 
afterwards, for their sake, he relaxed this severity. He entered Holy Orders, 
and in 353 was chosen bishop of his native city. Arianism, under the 
protection of the Emperor Constantius, was just then in the height of its 
power, and St. Hilary found himself called upon to support the orthodox 
cause in several Gallic councils, in which Arian bishops formed an 
overwhelming majority. He was in consequence accused to the emperor, 
who banished him to Phrygia. He spent his three years and more of exile in 
composing his great works on the Trinity. In 359 he attended the Council of 
Seleucia, in which Arians, semi-Arians, and Catholics contended for the 
mastery. With the deputies of the council he proceeded to Constantinople, 
and there so dismayed the heads of the Arian party that they prevailed upon 
the emperor to let him return to Gaul. He traversed Gaul, Italy, and Illyria, 
wherever he came discomfiting the heretics and procuring triumph of 
orthodoxy. After seven or eight years of missionary travel he returned to 
Poitiers, where he died in peace in 368. 


REFLECTION: Like St. Hilary, we, too, are called to a lifelong contest with 
heretics; we shall succeed in proportion as we combine hatred of heresy, 
with compassion for its victims. 


January 15 


ST. PAUL, the First Hermit 


ST. PAUL was born in Upper Egypt, about the year 230, and became an 
orphan at the age of fifteen. He was very rich and highly educated. Fearing 
lest the tortures of a terrible persecution might endanger his Christian 
perseverance, he retired into a remote village. But his pagan brother-in-law 
denounced him, and St. Paul, rather than remain where his faith was in 
danger, entered the barren desert, trusting that God would supply his wants. 
And his confidence was rewarded; for on the spot to which Providence led 
him he found the fruit of the palm-tree for food, and its leaves for clothing, 
and the water of a spring for drink. His first design was to return to the 
world when the persecution was over; but, tasting great delights in prayer 
and penance, he remained the rest of his life, ninety years, in penance, 
prayer, and contemplation. God revealed his existence to St. Antony, who 
sought him for three days. Seeing a thirsty she-wolf run through an opening 
in the rocks, Antony followed her to look for water, and found Paul. They 
knew each other at once, and praised God together. When St. Antony 
visited him, a raven brought him a loaf, and St. Paul said, “See how good 
God is! For sixty years this bird has brought me half a loaf every day; now 
thou art come, Christ has doubled the provision for His servants.” Having 
passed the night in prayer, at dawn of day Paul told Antony that he was 
about to die, and asked to be buried in the cloak given to Antony by St. 
Athanasius. Antony hastened to fetch it, and on his way back saw Paul rise 
to heaven in glory. He found his dead body kneeling as if in prayer, and two 
lions came and dug his grave. Paul died in his one hundred and thirteenth 
year. 


REFLECTION: We shall never repent of having trusted in God, for He cannot 
fail those who lean on Him; nor shall We ever trust in ourselves without 


being deceived. 


January 16 


ST. HONORATUS, Archbishop 


ST. HONORATUS was of a consular Roman family settled in Gaul. In his 
youth he renounced the worship of idols, and gained his elder brother, 
Venantius, to Christ. Convinced of the hollowness of the things of this 
world, they wished to renounce it with all its pleasures, but a fond pagan 
father put continual obstacles in their way. At length, taking with them St. 
Caprais, a holy hermit, for their director, they sailed from Marseilles to 
Greece, with the intention to live there unknown in some desert. Venantius 
soon died happily at Methone, and Honoratus, being also sick, was obliged 
to return with his conductor. He first led a hermitical life in the mountains 
near Frejus. Two small islands lie in the sea near that coast; on the smaller, 
now known as St. Honore, our Saint settled, and, being followed by others, 
he there founded the famous monastery of Lerins, about the year 400. Some 
of his followers he appointed to live in community; others, who seemed 
more perfect, in separate cells as anchorets. His rule was chiefly borrowed 
from that of St. Pachomius. Nothing can be more amiable than the 
description St. Hilary has given of the excellent virtues of this company of 
saints, especially of the charity, concord, humility, compunction, and 
devotion which reigned among them under the conduct of our holy abbot. 
He was, by compulsion, consecrated Archbishop of Arles in 426, and died, 
exhausted with austerities and apostolical labors, in 429. 


REFLECTION: The soul cannot truly serve God while it is involved in the 
distractions and pleasures of the world. St. Honoratus knew this, and chose 
to be a servant of Christ his Lord. Resolve, in whatever state you are, to live 
absolutely detached from the world, and to separate yourself as much as 
possible from it. 


January 17 


ST. ANTONY, Patriarch of Monks 


ST. ANTONY was born in the year 251, in Upper Egypt. Hearing at Mass 
the words, “If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the 
poor,” he gave away all his vast possessions. He then begged an aged 
hermit to teach him the spiritual life. He also visited various solitaries, 
copying in himself the principal virtue of each. To serve God more 
perfectly, Antony entered the desert and immured himself in a ruin, building 
up the door so that none could enter. Here the devils assaulted him most 
furiously, appearing as various monsters, and even wounding him severely; 
but his courage never failed, and he overcame them all by confidence in 
God and by the sign of the cross. One night, whilst Antony was in his 
solitude, many devils scourged him so terribly that he lay as if dead. A 
friend found him thus, and believing him dead carried him home. But when 
Antony came to himself he persuaded his friend to carry him, in spite of his 
wounds, back to his solitude. Here, prostrate from weakness, he defied the 
devils, saying, “I fear you not; you cannot separate me from the love of 
Christ.” After more vain assaults the devils fled, and Christ appeared to 
Antony in glory. His only food was bread and water, which he never tasted 
before sunset, and sometimes only once in two, three, or four days. He wore 
sackcloth and sheepskin, and he often knelt in prayer from sunset to sunrise. 
Many souls flocked to him for advice, and after twenty years of solitude he 
consented to guide them in holiness—thus founding the first monastery. His 
numerous miracles attracted such multitudes that he fled again into solitude, 
where he lived by manual labor. He expired peacefully at a very advanced 
age. St. Athanasius, his biographer, says that the mere knowledge of how 
St. Antony lived is a good guide to virtue. 


REFLECTION: The more violent were the assaults of temptation suffered by 
St. Antony, the more firmly did he grasp his weapons, namely, mortification 
and prayer. Let us imitate him in this if we wish to obtain victories like his. 


January 18 


ST. PETER’S CHAIR AT ROME 


ST. PETER having triumphed over the devil in the East, the latter pursued 
him to Rome in the person of Simon Magus. He who had formerly trembled 
at the voice of a poor maid now feared not the very throne of idolatry and 
superstition. The capital of the empire of the world, and the centre of 
impiety, called for the zeal of the Prince of Apostles. God had established 
the Roman Empire, and extended its dominion beyond that of any former 
monarchy, for the more easy propagation of His Gospel. Its metropolis was 
of the greatest importance for this enterprise. St. Peter took that province 
upon himself, and, repairing to Rome, there preached the faith and 
established his ecclesiastical chair. That St. Peter preached in Rome, 
founded the Church there, and died there by martyrdom under Nero, are 
facts the most incontestable, by the testimony of all writers of different 
countries who lived near that time; persons of unquestionable veracity, and 
who could not but be informed of the truth in a point so interesting and of 
its own nature so public and notorious. This is also attested by monuments 
of every kind; by the prerogatives, rights, and privileges which that church 
enjoyed from those early ages in consequence of this title. It was an ancient 
custom observed by churches to keep an annual festival of the consecration 
of their bishops. The feast of the Chair of St. Peter is found in ancient 
martyrologies. Christians justly celebrate the founding of this mother- 
church, the centre of Catholic communion, in thanksgiving to God for His 
mercies to His Church, and to implore His future blessings. 


REFLECTION: As one of God’s greatest mercies to His Church, let us 
earnestly beg of Him to raise up in it zealous pastors, eminently replenished 
with His Spirit, with which He animated His apostles. 


January 19 


ST. CANUTUS, King, Martyr 


ST. CANUTUS, King of Denmark, was endowed with excellent qualities of 
both mind and body. It is hard to say whether he excelled more in courage 
or in conduct and skill in war; but his singular piety eclipsed all his other 
endowments. He cleared the seas of pirates, and subdued several 
neighboring provinces which infested Denmark with their incursions. The 
kingdom of Denmark was elective till the year 1660, and, when the father 
of Canutus died, his eldest brother, Harold, was called to the throne. Harold 
died after reigning for two years, and Canutus was chosen to succeed him. 
He began his reign by a successful war against the troublesome, barbarous 
enemies of the state, and by planting the faith in the conquered provinces. 
Amid the glory of his victories he humbly prostrated himself at the foot of 
the crucifix, laying there his diadem, and offering himself and his kingdom 
to the King of kings. After having provided for the peace and safety of his 
country, he married Eltha, daughter of Robert, Earl of Flanders, who proved 
a spouse worthy of him. His next concern was to reform abuses at home. 
For thus purpose he enacted severe but necessary laws for the strict 
administration of justice, and repressed the violence and tyranny of the 
great, without respect to persons. He countenanced and honored holy men, 
and granted many privileges and immunities to the clergy. His charity and 
tenderness towards his subjects made him study by all possible ways to 
make them a happy people. He showed a royal munificence in building and 
adorning churches, and gave the crown which he wore, of exceeding great 
value, to a church in his capital and place of residence, where the kings of 
Denmark are yet buried. To the virtues which constitute a great king, 
Canutus added those which prove the great saint. A rebellion having sprung 
up in his kingdom, the king was surprised at church by the rebels. 
Perceiving his danger, he confessed his sins at the foot of the altar, and 


received Holy Communion. Stretching out his arms before the altar, the 
Saint fervently recommended his soul to his Creator; in this posture he was 
struck by a javelin thrown through a window, and fell a victim for Christ’s 
sake. 


REFLECTION: The soul of a man is endowed with many noble powers, and 
feels a keen joy in their exercise; but the keenest joy we are capable of 
feeling consists in prostrating all our powers of mind and heart in humblest 
adoration before the majesty of God. 


January 20 


ST. SEBASTIAN, Martyr 


ST. SEBASTIAN was an officer in the Roman army, esteemed even by the 
heathen as a good soldier, and honored by the Church ever since as a 
champion of Jesus Christ. Born at Narbonne, Sebastian came to Rome 
about the year 284, and entered the lists against the powers of evil. He 
found the twin brothers Marcus and Marcellinus in prison for the faith, and, 
when they were near yielding to the entreaties of their relatives, encouraged 
them to despise flesh and blood, and to die for Christ. God confirmed his 
words by miracle: light shone around him while he spoke; he cured the sick 
by his prayers; and in this divine strength he led multitudes to the faith, 
among them the Prefect of Rome, with his son Tiburtius. He saw his 
disciples die before him, and one of them came back from heaven to tell 
him that his own end was near. It was in a contest of fervor and charity that 
St. Sebastian found the occasion of martyrdom. The Prefect of Rome, after 
his conversion, retired to his estates in Campania, and took a great number 
of his fellow-converts with him to this place of safety. It was a question 
whether Polycarp the priest or St. Sebastian should accompany the 
neophytes. Each was eager to stay and face the danger at Rome, and at last 
the Pope decided that the Roman church could not spare the services of 
Sebastian. He continued to labor at the post of danger till he was betrayed 
by a false disciple. He was led before Diocletian, and, at the emperor’s 
command, pierced with arrows and left for dead. But God raised him up 
again, and of his own accord he Went before the emperor and conjured him 
to stay the persecution of the Church. Again sentenced, he was at last 
beaten to death by clubs, and crowned his labors by the merit of a double 
martyrdom. 


REFLECTION: Your ordinary occupations will give you opportunities of 
laboring for the faith. Ask help from St. Sebastian. He was not a priest nor a 
religious, but a soldier. 


January 21 


ST. AGNES, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. AGNES was but twelve years old when she was led to the altar of 
Minerva at Rome and commanded to obey the persecuting laws of 
Diocletian by offering incense. In the midst of the idolatrous rites she raised 
her hands to Christ, her Spouse, and made the sign of the life-giving cross. 
She did not shrink when she was bound hand and foot, though the gyves 
slipped from her young hands, and the heathens who stood around were 
moved to tears. The bonds were not needed for her, and she hastened gladly 
to the place of her torture. Next, when the judge saw that pain had no terrors 
for her, he inflicted an insult worse than death: her clothes were stripped 
off, and she had to stand in the street before a pagan crowd; yet even this 
did not daunt her. “Christ,” she said, “will guard His own.” So it was. Christ 
showed, by a miracle, the value which He sets upon the custody of the eyes. 
Whilst the crowd turned away their eyes from the spouse of Christ, as she 
stood exposed to view in the street, there was one young man who dared to 
gaze at the innocent child with immodest eyes. A flash of light struck him 
blind, and his companions bore him away half dead with pain and terror. 

Lastly, her fidelity to Christ was proved by flattery and offers of 
marriage. But she answered, “Christ is my Spouse: He chose me first, and 
His I will be.” At length the sentence of death was passed. For a moment 
she stood erect in prayer, and then bowed her neck to the sword. At one 
stroke her head was severed from her body, and the angels bore her pure 
soul to Paradise. 


REFLECTION: Her innocence endeared St. Agnes to Christ, as it has endeared 
her to His Church ever since. Even as penitents we may imitate this 
innocence of hers in our own degree. Let us strictly guard our eyes, and 
Christ, when He sees that we keep our hearts pure for love of Him, will 


renew our youth and give us back the years which the canker-worm has 
wasted. 


January 22 


ST. VINCENT, Martyr 


VINCENT was archdeacon of the church at Saragossa. Valerian, the bishop, 
had an impediment in his speech; thus Vincent preached in his stead, and 
answered in his name when both were brought before Dacian, the president, 
during the persecution of Diocletian. When the bishop was sent into 
banishment, Vincent remained to suffer and to die. First of all, he was 
stretched on the rack; and, when he was almost torn asunder, Dacian, the 
president, asked him in mockery “how he fared now.” Vincent answered, 
with joy in his face, that he had ever prayed to be as he was then. It was in 
vain that Dacian struck the executioners and goaded them on in their savage 
work. The martyr’s flesh was torn with hooks; he was bound in a chair of 
red-hot iron; lard and salt were rubbed into his wounds; and amid all this he 
kept his eyes raised to heaven, and remained unmoved. He was cast into a 
solitary dungeon, with his feet in the stocks; but the angels of Christ 
illuminated the darkness, and assured Vincent that he was near his triumph. 
His wounds were now tended to prepare him for fresh torments, and the 
faithful were permitted to gaze on his mangled body. They came in troops, 
kissed the open sores, and carried away as relics cloths dipped in his blood. 
Before the tortures could recommence, the martyr’s hour came, and he 
breathed forth his soul in peace. 

Even the dead bodies of the saints are precious in the sight of God, and 
the hand of iniquity cannot touch them, A raven guarded the body of 
Vincent where it lay flung upon the earth. When it was sunk out at sea the 
waves cast it ashore; and his relics are preserved to this day in the 
Augustinian monastery at Lisbon, for the consolation of the Church of 
Christ. 


REFLECTION: Do you wish to be at peace amidst suffering and temptation? 
Then make it your principal endeavor to grow in habits of prayer and in 
union with Christ. Have confidence in Him. He will make you victorious 
over your spiritual enemies and over yourself. He will enlighten your 
darkness and sweeten your sufferings, and in your solitude and desolation 
He will draw nigh to you with His holy angels. 


January 23 


ST. RAYMUND OF PENNAFORT 


BORN A. D. 1175, of a noble Spanish family, Raymund, at the age of 
twenty, taught philosophy at Barcelona with marvellous success. Ten years 
later his rare abilities won for him the degree of Doctor in the University of 
Bologna, and many high dignities. A tender devotion to our blessed Lady, 
which had grown up with him from childhood, determined him in middle 
life to renounce all his honors and to enter her Order of St. Dominic. There, 
again, a vision of the Mother of Mercy instructed him to cooperate with his 
penitent St. Peter Nolasco, and with James, King of Aragon, in founding the 
Order of Our Lady of Ransom for the Redemption of Captives. He began 
this great work by preaching a crusade against the Moors, and rousing to 
penance the Christians, enslaved in both soul and body by the infidel. King 
James of Aragon, a man of great qualities, but held in bond by a ruling 
passion, was bidden by the Saint to put away the cause of his sin. On his 
delay, Raymund asked for leave to depart from Majorca, since he could not 
live with sin. The king refused, and forbade, under pain of death, his 
conveyance by others. Full of faith, Raymund spread his cloak upon the 
waters, and, tying one end to his staff as a sail, made the sign of the cross 
and fearlessly stepped upon it. In six hours he was borne to Barcelona, 
where, gathering up his cloak dry, he stole into his monastery. The king, 
overcome by this miracle, became a sincere penitent and the disciple of the 
Saint till his death. In 1230, Gregory IX. summoned Raymund to Rome, 
made him his confessor and grand penitentiary, and directed him to compile 
“The Decretals,” a collection of the scattered decisions of the Popes and 
Councils. Having refused the archbishopric of Tarragona, Raymund found 
himself in 1238 chosen third General of his Order; which post he again 
succeeded in resigning, on the score of his advanced age. His first act when 
set free was to resume his labors among the infidels, and in 1256 Raymund, 


then eighty-one, was able to report that ten thousand Saracens had received 
Baptism. He died A. D. 1275. 


REFLECTION: Ask St. Raymund to protect you from that fearful servitude, 
worse than any bodily slavery, which even one sinful habit tends to form. 


January 24 


ST. TIMOTHY, Bishop, Martyr 


TIMOTHY was a convert of St. Paul. He was born at Lystra in Asia Minor. 
His mother was a Jewess, but his father was a pagan; and though Timothy 
had read the Scriptures from his childhood, he had not been circumcised as 
a Jew. On the arrival of St. Paul at Lystra the youthful Timothy, with his 
mother and grandmother, eagerly embraced the faith. Seven years later, 
when the Apostle again visited the country, the boy had grown into 
manhood, while his good heart, his austerities and zeal had won the esteem 
of all around him; and holy men were prophesying great things of the 
fervent youth. St. Paul at once saw his fitness for the work of an evangelist. 
Timothy was forthwith ordained, and from that time became the constant 
and much-beloved fellow-worker of the Apostle. In company with St. Paul 
he visited the cities of Asia Minor and Greece—at one time hastening on in 
front as a trusted messenger, at another lingering behind to confirm in the 
faith some recently founded church. Finally, he was made the first Bishop 
of Ephesus; and here he received the two epistles which bear his name, the 
first written from Macedonia and the second from Rome, in which St. Paul 
from his prison gives vent to his longing desire to see his “dearly beloved 
son,” if possible, once more before his death. St. Timothy himself not many 
years after the death of St. Paul, won his martyr’s crown at Ephesus. As a 
child Timothy delighted in reading the sacred books, and to his last hour he 
would remember the parting words of his spiritual father, “Attende lectioni 
—Apply thyself to reading.” 


REFLECTION: St. Paul, in writing to Timothy, a faithful and well-tried servant 
of God, and a bishop now getting on in years, addresses him as a child, and 
seems most anxious about his perseverance in faith and piety. The letters 
abound in minute personal instructions for this end. It is therefore 


remarkable what great stress the Apostle lays on the avoiding of idle talk, 
and on the application to holy reading. These are his chief topics. Over and 
over again he exhorts his son Timothy to “avoid tattlers and busybodies; to 
give no heed to novelties; to shun profane and vain babblings, but to hold 
the form of sound words; to be an example in word and conversation; to 
attend to reading, to exhortation, and to doctrine.” 


January 25 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL 


THE great apostle Paul, named Saul at his circumcision, was born at Tarsus, 
the capital of Silicia, and was by privilege a Roman citizen, to which 
quality a great distinction and several exemptions were granted by the laws 
of the empire. He was early instructed in the strict observance of the Mosaic 
law, and lived up to it in the most scrupulous manner. In his zeal for the 
Jewish law, which he thought the cause of God, he became a violent 
persecutor of the Christians. He was one of those who combined to murder 
St. Stephen, and in the violent persecution of the faithful which followed 
the martyrdom of the holy deacon, Saul signalized himself above others. By 
virtue of the power he had received from the high priest, he dragged the 
Christians out of their houses, loaded them with chains, and thrust them into 
prison. In the fury of his zeal he applied for a commission to take up all 
Jews at Damascus who confessed Jesus Christ, and bring them bound to 
Jerusalem, that they might serve as examples for the others. But God was 
pleased to show forth in him His patience and mercy. While on his way to 
Damascus, he and his party were surrounded by a light from heaven, 
brighter than the sun, and suddenly struck to the ground. And then a voice 
was heard saying, “Saul, Saul, why dost thou persecute Me?” And Saul 
answered, “Who art Thou, Lord?” and the voice replied, “I am Jesus, 
Whom thou dost persecute.” This mild expostulation of Our Redeemer, 
accompanied with a powerful interior grace, cured Saul’s pride, assuaged 
his rage, and wrought at once a total change in him. Wherefore, trembling 
and astonished, he cried out, “Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” Our 
Lord ordered him to arise and to proceed on his way to the city, where he 
should be informed of what was expected from him. Saul, arising from the 
ground, found that, though his eyes were open, he saw nothing. He was led 
by hand into Damascus, where he was lodged in the house of a Jew named 


Judas. To this house came by divine appointment a holy man named 
Ananias, who, laying his hands on Saul, said, “Brother Saul, the Lord Jesus, 
Who appeared to thee on thy journey, hath sent me that thou mayest receive 
thy sight and be filled with the Holy Ghost.” Immediately something like 
scales fell from Saul’s eyes, and he recovered his sight. Then he arose and 
was baptized; he stayed some few days with the disciples at Damascus, and 
began immediately to preach in the synagogues that Jesus was the Son of 
God. Thus a blasphemer and a persecutor was made an apostle, and chosen 
as one of God’s principal instruments in the con. version of the world. 


REFLECTION: Listen to the words of the “Imitation of Christ,” and let them 
sink into your heart: “He who would keep the grace of God, let him be 
grateful for grace when it is given, and patient when it is taken away. Let 
him pray that it may be given back to him, and be careful and humble, lest 
he lose it.” 


January 26 


ST. POLYCARP, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. POLYCARP, Bishop of Smyrna, was a disciple of St. John. He wrote to 
the Philippians, exhorting them to mutual love and to hatred of heresy. 
When the apostate Marcion met St. Polycarp at Rome, he asked the aged 
Saint if he knew him. “Yes,” St. Polycarp answered, “I know you for the 
first-born of Satan.” These were the words of a Saint most loving and most 
charitable, and specially noted for his compassion to sinners. He hated 
heresy, because he loved God and man so much. In 167, persecution broke 
out in Smyrna. When Polycarp heard that his pursuers were at the door, he 
said, “The will of God be done; “ and meeting them, he begged to be left 
alone for a little time, which he spent in prayer for “the Catholic Church 
throughout the world.” He was brought to Smyrna early on Holy Saturday; 
and, as he entered, a voice was heard from heaven, “Polycarp, be strong.” 
When the proconsul besought him to curse Christ and go free, Polycarp 
answered, “Eighty-six years I have served Him, and He never did me 
wrong; how can I blaspheme my King and Saviour?” When he threatened 
him with fire, Polycarp told him this fire of his lasted but a little, while the 
fire prepared for the wicked lasted forever. At the stake he thanked God 
aloud for letting him drink of Christ’s chalice. The fire was lighted, but it 
did him no hurt; so he was stabbed to the heart, and his dead body was 
burnt. “Then,” say the writers of his acts, “we took up the bones, more 
precious than the richest jewels or gold, and deposited them in a fitting 
place, at which may God grant us to assemble with joy to celebrate the 
birthday of the martyr to his life in heaven!” 


REFLECTION: If we love Jesus Christ, we shall love the Church and hate 
heresy, which rends His mystical body, and destroys the souls for which He 


died. Like St. Polycarp, we shall maintain our constancy in the faith by 
loves of Jesus Christ, Who is its author and its finisher. 


January 27 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


ST. JOHN was born at Antioch in 344. In order to break with a world which 
admired and courted him, he in 374 retired for six years to a neighboring 
mountain. Having thus acquired the art of Christian silence, he returned to 
Antioch, and there labored as priest, until he was ordained Bishop of 
Constantinople in 398. The effect of his sermons was everywhere 
marvellous. He was very urgent that his people should frequent the holy 
sacrifice, and in order to remove all excuse he abbreviated the long Liturgy 
until then in use. St. Nilus relates that St. John Chrysostom was wont to see, 
when the priest began the holy sacrifice, “many of the blessed ones coming 
down from heaven in shining garments, and with bare feet, eyes intent, and 
bowed heads, in utter stillness and silence, assisting at the consummation of 
the tremendous mystery.” Beloved as he was in Constantinople, his 
denunciations of vice made him numerous enemies. In 403 these procured 
his banishment; and although he was almost immediately recalled, it was 
not more than a reprieve. In 404 he was banished to Cucusus in the deserts 
of Taurus. In 407 he was wearing out, but his enemies were impatient. They 
hurried him off to Pytius on the Euxine, a rough journey of nigh 400 miles. 
He was assiduously exposed to every hardship, cold, wet, and semi- 
Starvation, but nothing could overcome his cheerfulness and_ his 
consideration for others. On the journey his sickness increased, and he was 
warned that his end was nigh. Thereupon, exchanging his travel-stained 
clothes for white garments, he received Viaticum, and with his customary 
words, “Glory be to God for all things. Amen,” passed to Christ. 


REFLECTION: We should try to understand that the most productive work in 
the whole day, both for time and eternity, is that involved in hearing Mass. 


St. John Chrysostom felt this so keenly that he allowed no consideration of 
venerable usage to interfere with the easiness of hearing Mass. 


January 28 


ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


ST. CYRIL became Patriarch of Alexandria in 412. Having at first thrown 
himself with ardor into the party politics of the place, God called him to a 
nobler conflict. In 428, Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, began to deny 
the unity of Person in Christ, and to refuse to the Blessed Virgin the title of 
“Mother of God.” He was strongly supported by disciples and friends 
throughout the East. As the assertion of the divine maternity of Our Lady 
was necessary to the integrity of the doctrine of the Incarnation, so, with St. 
Cyril, devotion to the Mother was the necessary complement of his 
devotion to the Son. St. Cyril, after expostulating in vain, accused Nestorius 
to Pope Celestine. The Pope commanded retraction, under pain of 
separation from the Church, and intrusted St. Cyril with the conduct of the 
proceedings. The appointed day, June 7, 431, found Nestorius and Cyril at 
Ephesus, with over 200 bishops. After waiting twelve days in vain for the 
Syrian bishops, the council with Cyril tried Nestorius, and deposed him 
from his see. Upon this the Syrians and Nestorians excommunicated St. 
Cyril, and complained of him to the emperor as a peace-breaker. Imprisoned 
and threatened with banishment, the Saint rejoiced to confess Christ by 
suffering. In time it was recognized that St. Cyril was right, and with him 
the Church triumphed. Forgetting his wrongs, and careless of controversial 
punctilio, Cyril then reconciled himself with all who would consent to hold 
the doctrine of the Incarnation intact. He died in 444. 


REFLECTION: The Incarnation is the mystery of God’s dwelling within us, 
and therefore should be the dearest object of our contemplation. It was the 
passion of St. Cyril’s life; for it he underwent toil and persecution, and 
willingly sacrificed credit and friends. 


January 29 


ST. FRANCIS OF SALES 


FRANCIS was born of noble and pious parents, near Annecy, 1566, and 
studied with brilliant success at Paris and Padua. On his return from Italy he 
gave up the grand career which his father had marked out for him in the 
service of the state, and became a priest. When the Duke of Savoy had 
resolved to restore the Church in the Chablais, Francis offered himself for 
the work, and set out on foot with his Bible and breviary and one 
companion, his cousin Louis of Sales. It was a work of toil, privation, and 
danger. Every door and every heart was closed against him. He was rejected 
with insult and threatened with death. But nothing could daunt or resist him, 
and ere long the Church burst forth into a second spring. It is stated that he 
converted 72,000 Calvinists. He was then compelled by the Pope to become 
Coadjutor Bishop of Geneva, and succeeded to the see in 1602. At times the 
exceeding gentleness with which he received heretics and sinners almost 
scandalized his friends, and one of them said to him, “Francis of Sales will 
go to Paradise, of course; but I am not so sure of the Bishop of Geneva: I 
am almost afraid his gentleness will play him a shrewd turn.” “Ah,” said the 
Saint, “I would rather account to God for too great gentleness than for too 
great severity. Is not God all love? God the Father is the Father of mercy; 
God the Son is a Lamb; God the Holy Ghost is a Dove—that is, gentleness 
itself. And are you wiser than God?” In union with St. Jane Frances of 
Chantal he founded at Annecy the Order of the Visitation, which soon 
spread over Europe. Though poor, he refused provisions and dignities, and 
even the great see of Paris. He died at Avignon, 1622. 


REFLECTION: ”You will catch more flies,” St. Francis used to say, “with a 
spoonful of honey than with a hundred barrels of vinegar. Were there 
anything better or fairer on earth than gentleness, Jesus Christ would have 


taught it us; and yet He has given us only two lessons to learn of Him— 
meekness and humility of heart.” 


January 30 


ST. BATHILDES, Queen 


ST. BATHILDES was an Englishwoman, who was carried over whilst yet 
young into France, and there sold for a slave, at a very low price, to 
Erkenwald, mayor of the palace under King Clovis II. When she grew up, 
her master was so much taken with her prudence and virtue that he placed 
her in charge of his household. The renown of her virtues spread through all 
France, and King Clovis II. took her for his royal consort. This unexpected 
elevation produced no alteration in a heart perfectly grounded in humility 
and the other virtues; she seemed to become even more humble than before. 
Her new station furnished her the means of being truly a mother to the poor; 
the king gave her the sanction of his royal authority for the protection of the 
Church, the care of the poor, and the furtherance of all religious 
undertakings. The death of her husband left her regent of the kingdom. She 
at once forbade the enslavement of Christians, did all in her power to 
promote piety, and filled France with hospitals and religious houses. As 
soon as her son Clotaire was of an age to govern, she withdrew from the 
world and entered the convent of Chelles. Here she seemed entirely to 
forget her worldly dignity, and was to be distinguished from the rest of the 
community only by her extreme humility, her obedience to her spiritual 
superiors, and her devotion to the sick, whom she comforted and served 
with wonderful charity. As she neared her end, God visited her with a 
severe illness, which she bore with Christian patience until, on the 30th of 
January, 680, she yielded up her soul in devout prayer. 


REFLECTION: In all that we do, let God and His holy will be always before 
our eyes, and our only aim and desire be to please Him. 


January 31 


ST. MARCELLA, Widow 


ST. MARCELLA, whom St. Jerome called the glory of the Roman women, 
became a widow in the seventh month after her marriage. Having 
determined to consecrate the remainder of her days to the service of God, 
she rejected the hand of Cerealis, the consul, uncle of Gallus Caesar, and 
resolved to imitate the lives of the ascetics of the East. She abstained from 
wine and flesh-meat, employed all her time in pious reading, prayer, and 
visiting the churches, and never spoke with any man alone. Her example 
was followed by many who put themselves under her direction, and Rome 
was in a short time filled with monasteries. When the Goths under Alaric 
plundered Rome in 410, our Saint suffered severely at the hands of the 
barbarian, who cruelly scourged her in order to make her reveal the 
treasures which she had long before distributed in charity. She trembled 
only, however, for the innocence of her dear spiritual daughter, Principia, 
and falling at the feet of the cruel soldiers, she begged with many tears that 
they would offer no insult to that pure virgin. God moved them to 
compassion, and they conducted our Saint and her pupil to the Church of St. 
Paul, to which Alaric had granted the right of sanctuary, with that of St. 
Peter. St. Marcella, who survived this but a short time, closed her eyes by a 
happy death, in the arms of St. Principia, about the end of August, 410. 
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February 1 


ST. BRIDGID, Abbess, and Patroness of Ireland 


NEXT to the glorious St. Patrick, St. Bridgid, whom we may consider his 
spiritual daughter in Christ, has ever been held in singular veneration in 
Ireland. She was born about the year 453, at Fochard in Ulster. During her 
infancy, her pious father saw in a vision men clothed in white garments 
pouring a sacred unguent on her head, thus prefiguring her future sanctity. 
While yet very young, Bridgid consecrated her life to God, bestowed 
everything at her disposal on the poor, and was the edification of all who 
knew her. She was very beautiful, and fearing that efforts might be made to 
induce her to break the vow by which she had bound herself to God, and to 
bestow her hand on one of her many suitors, she prayed that she might 
become ugly and deformed. Her prayer was heard, for her eye became 
swollen, and her whole countenance so changed that she was allowed to 
follow her vocation in peace, and marriage with her was no more thought 
of. When about twenty years old, our Saint made known to St. Mel, the 
nephew and disciple of St. Patrick, her intention to live only to Jesus Christ, 
and he consented to receive her sacred vows. On the appointed day the 
solemn ceremony of her profession was performed after the manner 
introduced by St. Patrick, the bishop offering up many prayers, and 
investing Bridgid with a snow-white habit, and a cloak of the same color. 
While she bowed her head on this occasion to receive the veil, a miracle of 
a singularly striking and impressive nature occurred: that part of the 
wooden platform adjoining the altar on which she knelt recovered its 
original vitality, and put on all its former verdure, retaining it for a long 
time after. At the same moment Bridgid’s eye was healed, and she became 
as beautiful and as lovely as ever. 

Encouraged by her example, several other ladies made their vows with 
her, and in compliance with the wish of the parents of her new associates, 


the Saint agreed to found a religious residence for herself and them in the 
vicinity. A convenient site having been fixed upon by the bishop, a convent, 
the first in Ireland, was erected upon it; and in obedience to the prelate 
Bridgid assumed the superiority. Her reputation for sanctity became greater 
every day; and in proportion as it was diffused throughout the country the 
number of candidates for admission into the new monastery increased. The 
bishops of Ireland, soon perceiving the important advantages which their 
respective dioceses would derive from similar foundations, persuaded the 
young and saintly abbess to visit different parts of the kingdom, and, as an 
opportunity offered, introduce into each one the establishment of her 
institute. 

While thus engaged in a portion of the province of Connaught, a 
deputation arrived from Leinster to solicit the Saint to take up her residence 
in that territory; but the motives which they urged were human, and such 
could have no weight with Bridgid. It was only the prospect of the many 
spiritual advantages that would result from compliance with the request that 
induced her to accede, as she did, to the wishes of those who had petitioned 
her. Taking with her a number of her spiritual daughters, our Saint 
journeyed to Leinster, where they were received with many demonstrations 
of respect and joy. The site on which Kildare now stands appearing to be 
well adapted for a religious institute, there the Saint and her companions 
took up their abode. To the place appropriated for the new foundation some 
lands were annexed, the fruits of which were assigned to the little 
establishment. This donation indeed contributed to supply the wants of the 
community, but still the pious sisterhood principally depended for their 
maintenance on the liberality of their benefactors. Bridgid contrived, 
however, out of their small means to relieve the poor of the vicinity very 
considerably; and when the wants of these indigent persons surpassed her 
slender finances, she hesitated not to sacrifice for them the movables of the 
convent. On one occasion our Saint, imitating the burning charity of St. 
Ambrose and other great servants of God, sold some of the sacred 
vestments that she might procure the means of relieving their necessities. 
She was so humble that she sometimes attended the cattle on the land which 
belonged to her monastery. 

The renown of Bridgid’s unbounded charity drew multitudes of the poor 
to Kildare; the fame of her piety attracted thither many persons anxious to 


solicit her prayers or to profit by her holy example. In course of time the 
number of these so much increased that it became necessary to provide 
accommodation for them in the neighborhood of the new monastery, and 
thus was laid the foundation and origin of the town of Kildare. 

The spiritual exigencies of her community, and of those numerous 
strangers who resorted to the vicinity, having suggested to our Saint the 
expediency of having the locality erected into an episcopal see, she 
represented it to the prelates, to whom the consideration of it rightly 
belonged. Deeming the proposal just and useful, Conlath, a recluse of 
eminent sanctity, illustrious by the great things which God had granted to 
his prayers, was, at Bridgid’s desire, chosen the first bishop of the newly 
erected diocese. In process of time it became the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of the province to which it belonged, probably in consequence of the 
general desire to honor the place in which St. Bridgid had so long dwelt. 

After seventy years devoted to the practice of the most sublime virtues, 
corporal infirmities admonished our Saint that the time of her dissolution 
was nigh. It was now half a century since, by her holy vows, she had 
irrevocably consecrated herself to God, and during that period great results 
had been attained; her holy institute having widely diffused itself 
throughout the Green Isle, and greatly advanced the cause of religion in the 
various districts in which it was established. Like a river of peace, its 
progress was steady and silent; it fertilized every region fortunate enough to 
receive its waters, and caused it to put forth spiritual flowers and fruits with 
all the sweet perfume of evangelical fragrance. The remembrance of the 
glory she had procured to the Most High, as well as the services rendered to 
dear souls ransomed by the precious blood of her divine Spouse, cheered 
and consoled Bridgid in the infirmities inseparable from old age. Her last 
illness was soothed by the presence of Nennidh, a priest of eminent sanctity, 
over whose youth she had watched with pious solicitude, and who was 
indebted to her prayers and instructions for his great proficiency in sublime 
perfection. The day on which our abbess was to terminate her course, 
February 1, 523, having arrived, she received from the hands of this saintly 
priest the blessed body and blood of her Lord in the divine Eucharist, and, 
as it would seem, immediately after her spirit passed forth, and went to 
possess Him in that heavenly country where He is seen face to face and 
enjoyed without danger of ever losing Him. Her body was interred in the 


church adjoining her convent, but was some time after exhumed, and 
deposited in a splendid shrine near the high altar. 

In the ninth century, the country being desolated by the Danes, the 
remains of St. Bridgid were removed in order to secure them from 
irreverence; and, being transferred to Down-Patrick, were deposited in the 
same grave with those of the glorious St. Patrick. Their bodies, together 
with that of St. Columba, were translated afterwards to the cathedral cf the 
same city, but their monument was destroyed in the reign of King Henry 
VIII. The head of St. Bridgid is now kept in the church of the Jesuits at 
Lisbon. 


REFLECTION: Outward resemblance to Our Lady was St. Bridgid’s peculiar 
privilege; but all are bound to grow like her in interior purity of heart. This 
grace St. Bridgid has obtained in a wonderful degree for the daughters of 
her native land, and will never fail to procure for all her devout clients. 


ST. IGNATIUS, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. IGNATIUS, Bishop of Antioch, was the disciple of St. John. When 
Domitian persecuted the Church, St. Ignatius obtained peace for his own 
flock by fasting and prayer. But for his part he desired to suffer with Christ, 
and to prove himself a perfect disciple. In the year 107, Trajan came to 
Antioch, and forced the Christians to choose between apostasy and death. 
“Who art thou, poor devil,” the emperor said when Ignatius was brought 
before him, “who settest our commands at naught?” “Call not him ‘poor 
devil,’“ Ignatius answered, “who bears God within him.” And when the 
emperor questioned him about his meaning, Ignatius explained that he bore 
in his heart Christ crucified for his sake. Thereupon the emperor 
condemned him to be torn to pieces by wild beasts at Rome. St. Ignatius 
thanked God, Who had so honored him, “binding him in the chains of Paul, 
His apostle.” 

He journeyed to Rome, guarded by soldiers, and with no fear except of 
losing the martyr’s crown. He was devoured by lions in the Roman 
amphitheatre. The wild beasts left nothing of his body, except a few bones, 
which were reverently treasured at Antioch, until their removal to the 
Church of St. Clement at Rome, in 637. After the martyr’s death, several 
Christians saw him in vision standing before Christ, and interceding for 
them. 


REFLECTION: Ask St. Ignatius to obtain for you the grace of profiting by all 
you have to suffer, and rejoicing in it as a means of likeness to your 
crucified Redeemer. 


February 2 


THE PURIFICATION, COMMONLY CALLED CANDLEMAS- 
DAY 


THE law of God, given by Moses to the Jews, ordained that a woman, after 
childbirth, should continue for a certain time in a state which that law calls 
unclean, during which she was not to appear in public, nor presume to touch 
anything consecrated to God. This term was of forty days upon the birth of 
a son, and double that time for a daughter. On the expiration of the term, the 
mother .vas to bring to the door of the tabernacle, or Temple, a lamb and a 
young pigeon, or turtle-dove, as an offering to God. These being sacrificed 
to Almighty God by the priest, the woman was cleansed of the legal 
impurity and reinstated in her former privileges. 

A young pigeon, or turtle-dove, by way of a sin-offering, was required of 
all, whether rich or poor; but as the expense of a lamb might be too great for 
persons in poor circumstances, they were allowed to substitute for it a 
second dove. 

Our Saviour having been conceived by the Holy Ghost, and His blessed 
Mother remaining always a spotless virgin, it is evident that she did not 
come under the law; but as the world was, as yet, ignorant of her 
miraculous conception, she submitted with great punctuality and exactness 
to every humbling circumstance which the law required. Devotion and mal 
to honor God, by every observance prescribed by His law, prompted Mary 
to perform this act of religion, though evidently exempt from the precept. 
Being poor herself, she made the offering appointed for the poor; but; 
however mean in itself, it was made with a perfect heart, which is what God 
chiefly regards in all that is offered to Him. Besides the law which obliged 
the mother to purify herself, there was another which ordered that the first- 
born son should be offered to God, and that, after its presentation, the child 


should be ransomed with a certain sum of money, and peculiar sacrifices 
offered on the occasion. 

Mary complies exactly with all these ordinances. She obeys not only in 
the essential points of the law, but has strict regard to all the circumstances. 
She remains forty days at home; she denies herself, all this time, the liberty 
of entering the Temple; she partakes not of things sacred; and on the day of 
her purification she walks several miles to Jerusalem, with the world’s 
Redeemer in her arms. She waits for the priest at the gate of the Temple, 
makes her offerings of thanksgiving and expiation, presents her divine Son 
by the hands of the priest to His Eternal Father, with the most profound 
humility, adoration, and thanksgiving. She then redeems Him with five 
shekels, as the law appoints, and receives Him back again as a sacred 
charge committed to her special care, till the Father shall again demand 
Him for the full accomplishment of man’s redemption. 

The ceremony of this day was closed by a third mystery—the meeting in 
the Temple of the holy persons Simeon and Anne with Jesus and His 
parents. Holy Simeon, on that occasion, received into his arms the object of 
all his desires and sighs, and praised God for being blessed with the 
happiness of beholding the so-much-longed-for Messias. Re foretold to 
Mary her martyrdom of sorrow, and that Jesus brought redemption to those 
who would accept of it on the terms it was offered them; but a heavy 
judgment on all infidels who should obstinately reject it, and on Christians, 
also, whose lives were a contradiction to His holy maxims and example. 
Mary, hearing this terrible prediction, did not answer one word, felt no 
agitation of mind from the present, no dread for the future; but 
courageously and sweetly committed all to God’s holy will. Anne, also, the 
prophetess, who in her widowhood served God with great fervor, had the 
happiness to acknowledge and adore in this great mystery the Redeemer of 
the world. Simeon, having beheld Our Saviour, exclaimed: “Now dismiss 
Thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy word, because my eyes have seen 
Thy salvation.” 

This feast is called CANDLEMAS, because the Church blesses the 
candles to be borne in the procession of the day. 


REFLECTION: Let us strive to imitate the humility of the ever-blessed Mother 
of God, remembering that humility is the path which leads to abiding peace 


and brings us near to the consolations of God. 


February 3 


ST. BLASE, Bishop and Martyr 


ST. BLASE devoted the earlier years of his life to the study of philosophy, 
and afterwards became a physician. In the practice of his profession he saw 
so much of the miseries of life and the hollowness of worldly pleasures, that 
he resolved to spend the rest of his days in the service of God, and from 
being a healer of bodily ailments to be- come a physician of souls. The 
Bishop of Sebaste, in Armenia, having died, our Saint, much to the 
gratification of the inhabitants of that city, was appointed to succeed him. 
St. Blase at once began to instruct his people as much by his example as by 
his words, and the great virtues and sanctity of this servant of God were 
attested by many miracles. From all parts the people came flocking to him 
for the cure of bodily and spiritual ills. Agricolaus, Governor of Cappadocia 
and the Lesser Armenia, having begun a persecution by order of the 
Emperor Licinius, our Saint was seized and hurried off to prison. While on 
his way there, a distracted mother, whose only child was dying of a throat 
disease, threw herself at the feet of St. Blase and implored his intercession. 
Touched at her grief, the Saint offered up his prayers, and the child was 
cured; and since that time his aid has often been effectually solicited in 
cases of a similar disease. Refusing to worship the false gods of the 
heathens, St. Blase was first scourged; his body was then torn with hooks, 
and finally he was beheaded in the year 316. 


REFLECTION: There is no sacrifice which, by the aid of grace, human nature 
is not capable of accomplishing. When St. Paul complained to God of the 
violence of the temptation, God answered, “My grace is sufficient for thee, 
for power is made perfect in infirmity.” 


February 4 


ST. JANE OF VALOIS 


BORN of the blood royal of France, herself a queen, Jane of Valois led a 
life remarkable for its humiliations even in the annals of the Saints. Her 
father, Louis XI., who had hoped for a son to succeed him, banished Jane 
from his palace, and, it is said, even attempted her life. At the age of five 
the neglected child offered her whole heart to God, and yearned to do some 
special service in honor of His blessed Mother. At the king’s wish, though 
against her own inclination, she was married to the Duke of Orleans. 
Towards an indifferent and unworthy husband her conduct was ever most 
patient and dutiful. Her prayers and tears saved him from a traitor’s death 
and shortened the captivity which his rebellion had merited. Still nothing 
could win a heart which was already given to another. When her husband 
ascended the throne as Louis XII., his first act was to repudiate by false 
representations one who through twenty-two years of cruel neglect had 
been his true and loyal wife. At the final sentence of separation, the saintly 
queen exclaimed, “God be praised Who has allowed this, that I may serve 
Him better . than I have heretofore done.” Retiring to Bourges, she there 
realized her long-formed desire of founding the Order of the Annunciation, 
in honor of the Mother of God. 

Under the guidance of St. Francis of Paula, the director of her childhood, 
St. Jane was enabled to overcome the serious obstacles which even good 
people raised against the foundation of her new Order. In 1501 the rule of 
the Annunciation was finally approved by Alexander VI. The chief aim of 
the institute was to imitate the ten virtues practised by Our Lady in the 
mystery of the Incarnation, the superioress being called “Ancelle,” 
handmaid, in honor of Mary’s humility. St. Jane built and endowed the first 
convent of the Order in 1502. She died in heroic sanctity, 1505, and was 


buried in the royal crown and purple, beneath which lay the habit of her 
Order. 


REFLECTION: During the lifetime of St. Jane, the Angelus was established in 
France. The sound of the thrice each day gave her hone in her sorrow, and 
fostered in her the desire still further to honor the Incarnation. How often 
might we derive grace from the same beautiful devotion, so enriched by the 
Church, yet neglected by so many Christians! 


February 5 


ST. AGATHA, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. AGATHA was born in Sicily, of rich and noble parents—a child of 
benediction from the first, for she was promised to her parents before her 
birth, and consecrated from her earliest infancy to God. In the midst of 
dangers and temptations she served Christ in purity of body and soul, and 
she died for the love of chastity. Quintanus, who governed Sicily under the 
Emperor Decius, had heard the rumor of her beauty and wealth, and he 
made the laws against the Christians a pretext for summoning her from 
Palermo to Catania, where he was at the time. “O Jesus Christ!” she cried, 
as she set out on this dreaded journey, “all that I am is Thine; preserve me 
against the tyrant.” 

And Our Lord did indeed preserve one who had given herself so utterly 
to Him. He kept her pure and undefiled while she was imprisoned for a 
whole month under charge of an evil woman. He gave her strength to reply 
to the offer of her life and safety, if she would but consent to sin, “Christ 
alone is my life and my salvation.” When Quintanus turned from passion to 
cruelty, and cut off her breasts, Our Lord sent the Prince of His apostles to 
heal her. And when, after she had been rolled naked upon potsherds, she 
asked that her torments might be ended, her Spouse heard her prayer and 
took her to Himself. 

St. Agatha gave herself without reserve to Jesus Christ; she followed Him 
in virginal purity, and then looked to Him for protection. And down to this 
day Christ has shown His tender regard for the very body of St. Agatha. 
Again and again, during the eruptions of Mount Etna, the people of Catania 
have exposed her veil for public veneration, and found safety by this means; 
and in modern times, on opening the tomb in which her body lies waiting 
for the resurrection, they beheld the skin still entire, and felt the sweet 
fragrance which issued from this temple of the Holy Ghost. 


REFLECTION: Purity is a gift of God: we can gain it and preserve it only by 
care and diligence in avoiding all that may prove an incentive to sin. 


THE MARTYRS OF JAPAN 


ABOUT forty years after St. Francis Xavier’s death a persecution broke out 
in Japan, and all Christian rites were forbidden under pain of death. A 
confraternity of martyrs was at once formed, the object of which was to die 
for Christ. Even the little children joined it. Peter, a Christian child six years 
old, was awakened early and told that he was to be beheaded, together with 
his father. Strong in grace, he expressed his joy at the news, dressed himself 
in his gayest clothing, and took the hand of the soldier who was to lead him 
to death. The headless trunk of his father first met his view; calmly kneeling 
down, he prayed beside the corpse, and, loosening his collar, prepared his 
neck for the stroke. Moved by this touching scene, the executioner threw 
down his sabre and fled. None but a brutal slave could be found for the 
murderous task; with unskilled and trembling hand he hacked the child to 
pieces, who at last died without uttering a single cry. Christians were 
branded with the cross, or all but buried alive, while the head and arms 
were slowly sawn off with blunt weapons. The least shudder under their 
anguish was interpreted it into apostasy. The obstinate were put to the most 
cruel deaths, but the survivors only envied them. Five noblemen were 
escorted to the stake by 40,000 Christians with flowers and lights, singing 
the litanies of Our Lady as they went. In the great martyrdom, at which 
thousands also assisted, the martyrs sent up a flood of melody from the fire, 
which only died away as one after another went to sing the new song in 
heaven. Later on, a more awful doom was invented. The victims were 
lowered into a sulphurous chasm, called the “mouth of hell,” near which no 
bird or beast could live. The chief of these, Paul Wiborg, whose family bad 
been already massacred for the faith, was thrice let down; thrice he cried, 
with a loud voice, “Eternal praise be to the ever-adorable Sacrament of the 
Altar.” The third time he went to his reward. 


REFLECTION: If mere children face torture and death with joy for Christ, can 
we begrudge the slight penance He asks us to bear? 


February 6 


ST. DOROTHY, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. DOROTHY was a young virgin, celebrated at Caesarea, where she 
lived, for her angelic virtue. Her parents seem to have been martyred before 
her in the Diocletian persecution, and when the Governor Sapricius came to 
Caesarea he called her before him, and sent this child of martyrs to the 
home where they were waiting for her. 

She was stretched upon the rack, and offered marriage if she would 
consent to sacrifice, or death if she refused. But she replied that “Christ was 
her only Spouse, and death her desire.” She was then placed in charge of 
two women who had fallen away from the faith, in the hope that they might 
pervert her; but the fire of her own heart rekindled the flame in theirs, and 
led them back to Christ. When she was set once more on the rack, Sapricius 
himself was amazed at the heavenly look she wore, and asked her the cause 
of her joy. “Because,” she said, “I have brought back two souls to Christ, 
and because I shall soon be in heaven rejoicing with the angels.” Her joy 
grew as she was buffeted in the face and her sides burned with plates of red- 
hot iron. “Blessed be Thou,” she cried, when she was sentenced to be 
beheaded,—” blessed be Thou, O Thou Lover of souls! Who dost call me to 
Paradise, and invitest me to Thy nuptial chamber.” 

St. Dorothy suffered in the dead of winter, and it is said that on the road 
to her passion a lawyer called Theophilus, who had been used to calumniate 
and persecute the Christians, asked her, in mockery, to send him “apples or 
roses from the garden of her Spouse.” The Saint promised to grant his 
request, and, just before she died, a little child stood by her side bearing 
three apples and three roses. She bade him take them to Theophilus and tell 
him this was the present which he sought from the garden of her Spouse. St. 
Dorothy had gone to heaven, and Theophilus was still making merry over 
his challenge to the Saint when the child entered his room. He saw that the 


child was an angel in disguise, and the fruit and flowers of no earthly 
growth. He was converted to the faith, and then shared in the martyrdom of 
St. Dorothy. 


REFLECTION: Do you wish to be safe in the pleasures and happy in the 
troubles of the world? Pray for heavenly desires, and say, with St. Philip, 
“Paradise, Paradise!” 


February 7 


ST. ROMUALD, Abbot 


IN 976, Sergius, a nobleman of Ravenna, quarrelled with a relative about an 
estate, and slew him in a duel. His son Romuald, horrified at his father’s 
crime, entered the Benedictine monastery at Classe, to do a forty days’ 
penance for him. This penance ended in his own vocation to religion. After 
three years at Classe, Romuald went to live as a hermit near Venice, where 
he was joined by Peter Urseolus, Duke of Venice, and together they led a 
most austere life in the midst of assaults from the evil spirits. St. Romuald 
founded many monasteries, the chief of which was that at Camaldoli, a wild 
desert place, where he built a church, which he surrounded with a number 
of separate cells for the solitaries who lived under his rule. His disciples 
were hence called Camaldolese. He is said to have seen here a vision of a 
mystic ladder, and his white-clothed monks ascending by it to heaven. 
Among his first disciples were Sts. Adalbert and Boniface, apostles of 
Russia, and Sts. John and Benedict of Poland, martyrs for the faith. He was 
an intimate friend of the Emperor St. Henry, and was reverenced and 
consulted by many great men of his time. He once passed seven years in 
solitude and complete silence. 

In his youth St. Romuald was much troubled by temptations of the flesh. 
To escape them he had recourse to hunting, and in the woods first conceived 
his love for solitude. His father’s sin, as we have seen, first prompted him to 
undertake a forty days’ penance in the monastery, which he forthwith made 
his home. Some bad example of his fellow monks induced him to leave 
them and adopt the solitary mode of life. The penance of Urseolus, who had 
obtained his power wrongfully, brought him his first disciple; the 
temptations of the devil compelled him to his severe life; and finally the 
persecutions of others were the occasion of his settlement at Camaldoli, and 


the foundation of his Order. He died, as he had foretold twenty years before, 
alone, in his monastery of Val Castro, on the 19th of June, 1027. 


REFLECTION: St. Romuald’s life teaches us that, if we only follow the 
impulse of the Holy Spirit, we shall easily find good everywhere, even on 
the most unlikely occasions. Our own sins, the sins of others, their ill will 
against us, or our own mistakes and misfortunes, are equally capable of 
leading us, with softened hearts, to the feet of God’s mercy and love. 


February 8 


ST. JOHN OF MATHA 


THE life of St. John of Matha was one long course of self-sacrifice for the 
glory of God and the good of his neighbor. As a child, his chief delight was 
serving the poor; and he often told them he had come into the world for no 
other end but to wash their feet. He studied at Paris with such distinction 
that his professors advised him to become a priest, in order that his talents 
might render greater service to others; and, for this end, John gladly 
sacrificed his high rank and other worldly advantages. At his first Mass an 
angel appeared, clad in white, with a red and blue cross on his breast, and 
his hands reposing on the heads of a Christian and a Moorish captive. To 
ascertain what this signified, John repaired to St. Felix of Valois, a holy 
hermit living near Meaux, under whose direction he led a life of extreme 
penance. The angel again appeared, and they then set out for Rome, to learn 
the will of God from the lips of the Sovereign Pontiff, who told them to 
devote themselves to the redemption of captives. For this purpose they 
founded the Order of the Holy Trinity. The religious fasted every day, and 
gathering alms throughout Europe took them to Barbary, to redeem the 
Christian slaves. They devoted themselves also to the sick and prisoners in 
all countries. The charity of St. John in devoting his life to the redemption 
of captives was visibly blessed by God. On his second return from Tunis he 
brought back one hundred and twenty liberated slaves. But the Moors 
attacked him at sea, over- i powered his vessel, and doomed it to 
destruction, with all on board, by taking away the rudder and sails, and 
leaving it to the mercy of the winds. St. John tied his cloak to the mast, and 
prayed, saying, “Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered. O Lord, 
Thou wilt save the humble, and wilt bring down the eyes of the proud.” 
Suddenly the wind filled the small sail, and, without guidance, carried the 
ship safely in a few days to Ostia, the port of Rome, three hundred leagues 


from Tunis. Worn out by his heroic labors, John died in 1213, at the age of 
fifty-three. 


REFLECTION: Let us never forget that our blessed Lord, bade us love our 
neighbor not only as ourselves, but as He loved us, Who afterwards 
sacrificed Himself for us. 


February 9 


ST. APOLLONIA AND THE MARTYRS OF ALEXANDRIA 


AT Alexandria, in 249, the mob rose in savage fury against the Christians. 
Metras, an old man, perished first. His eyes were pierced with reeds, and he 
was stoned to death. A woman named Quinta was the next victim. She was 
led to a heathen temple and bidden worship. She replied by cursing the false 
god again and again, and she too was stoned to death. After this the houses 
of the Christians were sacked and plundered. They took the spoiling of their 
goods with all joy. 

St. Apollonia, an aged virgin, was the most famous among the martyrs. 
Her teeth were beaten out; she was led outside the city, a huge fire was 
kindled, and she was told she must deny Christ, or else be burned alive. She 
was Silent for a while, and then, moved by a special inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, she leaped into the fire and died in its flames. The same courage 
showed itself the next year, when Decius became emperor, and the 
persecution grew till it seemed as if the very elect must fall away. The story 
of Dioscorus illustrates the courage of the Alexandrian Christians, and the 
esteem they had for martyrdom. He was a boy of fifteen. To the arguments 
of the judge he returned wise answers: he was proof against torture. His 
older companions were executed, but Dioscorus was spared on account of 
his tender years; yet the Christians could not bear to think that he had been 
deprived of the martyr’s crown, except to receive it afterwards more 
gloriously. “Dioscorus,” writes Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria at this 
time, “remains with us, reserved for some longer and greater combat.” 
There were indeed many Christians who came, pale and trembling, to offer 
the heathen sacrifices. But the judges themselves were struck with horror at 
the multitudes who rushed to martyrdom. Women triumphed over torture, 
till at last the judges were glad to execute them at once and put an end to the 
ignominy of their own defeat. 


REFLECTION: Many saints, who were not martyrs, have longed to shed their 
blood for Christ. We, too, may pray for some portion of their spirit; and the 
least suffering for the faith, borne with humility and courage, is the proof 
that Christ has heard our prayer. 


February 10 


ST. SCHOLASTICA, Abbess 


OF this Saint but little is known on earth, save that she was the sister of the 
great patriarch St. Benedict, and that, under his direction, she founded and 
governed a numerous community near Monte Casino. St. Gregory sums up 
her life by saying that she devoted herself to God from her childhood, and 
that her pure soul went to God in the likeness of a dove, as if to show that 
her life had been enriched with the fullest gifts of the Holy Spirit. Her 
brother was accustomed to visit her every year, for “she could not be sated 
or wearied with the words of grace which flowed from his lips.” On his last 
visit, after a day passed in spiritual converse, the Saint, knowing that her 
end was near, said, “My brother, leave me not, I pray you, this night, but 
discourse with me till dawn on the bliss of those who see God in heaven.” 
St. Benedict would not, break his rule at the bidding of natural affection; 
and then the Saint bowed her head on her hands and prayed; and there arose 
a storm so violent that St. Benedict could not return to his monastery, and 
they passed the night in heavenly conversation. Three days later St. 
Benedict saw in a vision the soul of his sister going up in the likeness of a 
dove into heaven. Then he gave thanks to God for the graces He had given 
her, and for the glory which had crowned them. When she died, St. 
Benedict, her spiritual daughters, and the monks sent by St. Benedict 
mingled their tears and prayed, “Alas! alas! dearest mother, to whom dost 
thou leave us now? Pray for us to Jesus, to Whom thou art gone.” They then 
devoutly celebrated holy Mass, “commending her soul to God;” and her 
body was borne to Monte Casino, and laid by her brother in the tomb he 
had prepared for himself.” And they bewailed her many days;” and St. 
Benedict said, “Weep not, sisters and brothers; for assuredly Jesus has taken 
her before us to be our aid and defence against all our enemies, that we may 


stand in the evil day and be in all things perfect.” She died about the year 
543. 


REFLECTION: Our relatives must be loved in and for God; otherwise the 
purest affection becomes inordinate and is so much taken from Him. 


February 11 


ST. SEVERINUS, Abbot of Agaunum 


ST. SEVERINUS, of a noble family in Burgundy, was educated in the 
Catholic faith, at a time when the Arian heresy reigned in that country. He 
forsook the world in his youth, and dedicated himself to God in the 
monastery of Agaunum, which then only consisted of scattered cells, till the 
Catholic King Sigismund built there the great abbey of St. Maurice. St. 
Severinus was the holy abbot of that place, and had governed his 
community many years in the exercise of penance and charity, when, in 
504, Clovis, the first Christian king of France, lying ill of a fever, which his 
physicians had for two years ineffectually endeavored to remove, sent his 
chamberlain to conduct the Saint to court; for it was said that the sick from 
all parts recovered their health by his prayers. St. Severinus took leave of 
his monks, telling them he should never see them more in this world. On his 
journey he healed Eulalius, Bishop of Nevers, who had been for some time 
deaf and dumb; also a leper, at the gates of Paris; and coming to the palace 
he immediately restored the king to perfect health, by putting on him his 
own cloak. The king, in gratitude, distributed large alms to the poor and 
released all his prisoners. St. Severinus, returning toward Agaunum, 
stopped at Chateau-Landon in Gatinois, where two priests served God in a 
solitary chapel, among whom he was admitted, at his request, as a stranger, 
and was soon greatly admired by them for his sanctity. He foresaw his 
death, which happened shortly after, in 507. The place is now an abbey of 
reformed canons regular of St. Austin. The Huguenots scattered the greater 
part of his relics when they plundered this church. 


REFLECTION: God loads with His favor those who delight in exercising 
mercy. “According to thy ability be merciful: if thou hast much, give 
abundantly; if thou hast little, take care even so to bestow willingly a little.” 


February 12 


ST. BENEDICT OF ANIAN 


BENEDICT was the son of Aigulf, Governor of Languedoc, and was born 
about 750. In his early youth he served as cup-bearer to King Pepin and his 
son Charlemagne, enjoying under them great honors and possessions. Grace 
entered his soul at the age of twenty, and he resolved to reek the kingdom of 
God with his whole heart. Without relinquishing his place at court, he lived 
there a most mortified life for three years; then a narrow escape from 
drowning made him vow to quit the world, and he entered the cloister of St. 
Seine. In reward for his heroic austerities in the monastic state, God 
bestowed upon him the gift of tears, and inspired him with a knowledge of 
spiritual things. As procurator, he was most careful of the wants of the 
brethren, and most hospitable to the poor and to guests. Declining to accept 
the abbacy, he built himself a little hermitage on the brook Anian, and lived 
some years in great solitude and poverty; but the fame of his sanctity 
drawing many souls around him, he was obliged to build a large abbey, and 
within a short time governed three hundred monks. He became the great 
restorer of monastic discipline throughout France and Germany. First, he 
drew up with immense labor a code of the rules of St. Benedict, his great 
namesake, which he collated with those of the chief monastic founders, 
showing the uniformity of the exercises in each, and enforced by his 
“Penitential” their exact observance; secondly, he minutely regulated all 
matters regarding food, clothing, and every detail of life; and thirdly, by 
prescribing the same for all, he excluded jealousies and insured perfect 
charity. In a Provincial Council held in 813, under Charlemagne, at which 
he was present, it was declared that all monks of the West should adopt the 
rule of St. Benedict. He died February 11, 821. 


REFLECTION: The decay of monastic discipline and its restoration by St. 
Benedict prove that none are safe from loss of fervor, but that all can regain 
it by fidelity to grace. 


February 13 


ST. CATHERINE OF RICCI 


ALEXANDRINA of Ricci was the daughter of a noble Florentine. At the 
age of thirteen she entered the Third Order of St. Dominic in the monastery 
of Prato, taking in religion the name of Catherine, after her patron and 
namesake of Siena. Her special attraction was to the Passion of Christ, in 
which she was permitted miraculously to participate. In the Lent of 1541, 
being then twenty-one years of age, she had a vision of the crucifixion so 
heart-rending that she was confined to bed for three weeks, and was only 
restored, on Holy Saturday, by an apparition of St. Mary Magdalene and 
Jesus risen. During twelve years she passed every Friday in ecstasy, She 
received the sacred stigmata, the wound in the left side, and the crown of 
thorns. All these favors gave her continual and intense suffering, and 
inspired her with a loving sympathy for the yet more bitter tortures of the 
Holy Souls. In their behalf she offered all her prayers and penances; and her 
charity toward them became so famous throughout Tuscany that after every 
death the friends of the deceased hastened to Catherine to secure her 
prayers. St. Catherine offered many prayers, fasts, and penances for a 
certain great man, and thus obtained his salvation. It was revealed to her 
that he was in purgatory; and such was her love of Jesus crucified that she 
offered to suffer all the pains about to be inflicted on that soul. Her prayer 
was granted. The soul entered heaven, and for forty days Catherine suffered 
indescribable agonies. Her body was covered with blisters, emitting heat so 
great that her cell seemed on fire. Her flesh appeared as if roasted, and her 
tongue like red-hot iron. Amid all she was calm and joyful, saying, “I long 
to suffer all imaginable pains, that souls may quickly see and praise their 
Redeemer.” She knew by revelation the arrival of a soul in. purgatory, and 
the hour of its release. She held intercourse with the Saints in glory, and 


frequently conversed with St. Philip Neri at Rome without ever leaving her 
convent at Prato. She died, amid angels’ songs, in 1589. 


REFLECTION: If we truly love Jesus crucified, we must long, as did St. 
Catherine, to release the Holy Souls whom He has redeemed but has left to 
our charity to set free. 


February 14 


ST. VALENTINE, Priest and Martyr 


VALENTINE was a holy priest in Rome, who, with St. Marius and his 
family, assisted the martyrs in the persecution under Claudius II. He was 
apprehended, and sent by the emperor to the prefect of Rome, who, on 
finding all his promises to make him renounce his faith ineffectual, 
commanded him to be beaten with clubs, and afterward to be beheaded, 
which was executed on the 14th of February, about the year 270. Pope 
Julius I, is said to have built a church near Ponte Mole to his memory, 
which for a long time gave name to the gate now called Porta del Popolo, 
formerly Porta Valentini. The greater part of his relics are now in the 
Church of St. Praxedes. To abolish the heathens’ lewd superstitious custom 
of boys ‘ drawing the names of girls, in honor of their goddess Februata 
Juno, on the 15th of this month, several zealous pastors substituted the 
names of Saints in billets given on this day. 


REFLECTION: In the cause of justice and truth, prudence should not be held in 
account; otherwise prudence is mere human respect. St. Paul says: “The 
wisdom of the flesh is death.” 


February 15 


STS. FAUSTINUS and JOVITA, Martyrs 


FAUSTINUS and Jovita were brothers, nobly born, and zealous professors 
of the Christian religion, which they preached without fear in their city of 
Brescia, while, the bishop of that place lay concealed during the 
persecution. Their remarkable zeal excited the fury of the heathens against 
them, and procured them a glorious death for their faith at Brescia in 
Lombardy, under the Emperor Adrian. Julian, a heathen lord, apprehended 
them: and the emperor himself, passing through Brescia, when neither 
threats nor torments could shake their constancy, commanded them to be 
beheaded. They seem to have suffered about the year 121. The city of 
Brescia honors them as its chief patrons, possesses their relics, and a very 
ancient church in that city bears their names. 


REFLECTION: The spirit of Christ is a spirit of martyrdom—at least of 
mortification and penance. It is always the spirit of the cross. The more we 
share in the suffering life of Christ, the greater share we inherit in His spirit, 
and in the fruit of His death. To souls mortified to their senses and 
disengaged from earthly things, God gives frequent foretastes of the 
sweetness of eternal life, and the most ardent desires of possessing Him in 
His glory. This is the spirit of martyrdom, which entitles a Christian to a 
happy resurrection and to the bliss of the life to come. 


February 16 


BLESSED JOHN DE BRITTO, Martyr 


DON PEDRO II. of Portugal, when a child, had among his little pages a 
modest boy of rich and princely parents. Much had John de Britto—for so 
was he called—to bear from his careless-living companions, to whom his 
holy life was a reproach. A terrible illness made him turn for aid to St. 
Francis Xavier, a Saint so well loved by the Portuguese; and when, in 
answer to his prayers, he recovered, his mother vested him for a year in the 
dress worn in those days by the Jesuit Fathers. From that time John’s heart 
burned to follow the example of the Apostle of the Indies. He gained his 
wish. On December 17, 1662, he entered the novitiate of the Society at 
Lisbon; and eleven years later, in spite of the most determined opposition of 
his family and of the court, he left all to go to convert the Hindus of 
Madura. When Blessed John’s mother knew that her son was going to the 
Indies, she used all her influence to prevent him leaving his own country, 
and persuaded the Papal Nuncio to interfere. “God, Who called me from the 
world into religious life, now calls me from Portugal to India,” was the 
reply of the future martyr. “Not to answer the vocation as I ought, would be 
to provoke the justice of God. As long as I live, I shall never cease striving 
to gain a passage to India.” For fourteen years he toiled, preaching, 
converting, baptizing multitudes, at the cost of privations, hardships, and 
persecutions. At last, after being seized, tortured, and nearly massacred by 
the heathens, he was banished from the country. Forced to return to 
Portugal, John once more broke through every obstacle, and went back 
again to his labor of love. Like St. John the Baptist, he died a victim to the 
anger of a guilty woman, whom a convert king had put aside, and, like the 
Precursor, he was beheaded after a painful imprisonment. 


REFLECTION: “It is a great honor, a great glory to serve; God, and to contemn 
all things for God. They will have a great grace who freely subject 
themselves to God’s most holy will.”—The Imitation of Christ. 


ST. ONESIMUS, Disciple of St. Paul 


HE was a Phrygian by birth, slave to Philemon, a person of note of the city 
of Colossae, converted to the faith by St. Paul. Having robbed his master 
and being obliged to fly, he providentially met with St. Paul, then a prisoner 
for the faith at Rome, who there converted and baptized him, and sent him 
with his canonical letter of recommendation to Philemon, by whom he was 
pardoned, set at liberty, and sent back to his spiritual father, whom he 
afterwards faithfully served. That apostle made him, with Tychicus, the 
bearer of his Epistle to the Colossians, and afterwards, as St. Jerome and 
other Fathers witness, a preacher of the Gospel and a bishop. He was 
crowned with martyrdom under Domitian in the year 95. 


REFLECTION: With what excess of goodness does God communicate Himself 
to souls that open themselves to Him! With what caresses does He often 
visit them! With what a profusion of graces does He enrich and strengthen 
them! In our trials and temptations let us then offer our hearts to God, 
remembering, as St. Paul says, “To them that love God all things work 
together unto good.” 


February 17 


ST. FLAVIAN, Bishop, Martyr 


FLAVIAN was elected Patriarch of Constantinople in 447. His short 
episcopate of two years was a time of conflict and persecution from the 
first. Chrysaphius, the emperor’s favorite, tried to extort a large sum of 
money from him on the occasion of his consecration. His fidelity in 
refusing this simoniacal betrayal of his trust brought on him the enmity of 
the most powerful man in the empire. 

A graver trouble soon arose. In 448 Flavian had to condemn the rising 
heresy of the monk Eutyches, who obstinately denied that Our Lord was in 
two perfect natures after His Incarnation. Eutyches drew to his cause all the 
bad elements which so early gathered about the Byzantine court. His 
intrigues were long baffled by the vigilance of Flavian; but at last he 
obtained from the emperor the assembly of a council at Ephesus, in August 
449, presided over by his friend Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria. Into 
this “robber council,” as it is called, Eutyches entered, surrounded by 
soldiers. The Roman legates could not even read the Pope’s letters; and at 
the first sign of resistance to the condemnation of Flavian, fresh troops 
entered with drawn swords, and, in spite of the protests of the legates, 
terrified most of the bishops into acquiescence. 

The fury of Dioscorus reached its height when Flavian appealed to the 
Holy See. Then it was that he so forgot his apostolic office as to lay violent 
hands on his adversary. St. Flavian was set upon by Dioscorus and others, 
thrown down, beaten, kicked, and finally carried into banishment. Let us 
contrast their ends. Flavian clung to the teaching of the Roman Pontiff, and 
sealed his faith with his blood. Dioscorus excommunicated the Vicar of 
Christ, and died obstinate and impenitent in the heresy of Eutyches. 


REFLECTION: By his unswerving loyalty to the Vicar of Christ, Flavian held 
fast to the truth and gained the martyr’s crown. Let us learn from him to 
turn instinctively to that one true guide in all matters concerning our 


salvation. 


February 18 


ST. SIMEON, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. SIMEON was the son of Cleophas, otherwise called Alpheus, brother to 
St. Joseph, and of Mary, sister to the Blessed Virgin. He was therefore 
nephew both to St. Joseph and to the Blessed Virgin, and cousin to Our 
Saviour. We cannot doubt but that he was ail early follower of Christ, and 
that he received the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, with the Blessed 
Virgin and the apostles. When the Jews massacred St. James the Lesser, his 
brother Simeon reproached them for their atrocious cruelty. St. James, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, being put to death in the year 62, twenty-nine years 
after Our Saviour’s Resurrection, the apostles and disciples met at 
Jerusalem to appoint him a successor. They unanimously chose St. Simeon, 
who had probably before assisted his brother in the government of that 
Church. 

In the year 66, in which Sts. Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom at Rome, 
the civil war began in Judea, by the seditions of the Jews against the 
Romans. The Christians in Jerusalem were warned by God of the 
impending destruction of that city. They therefore departed out of it the 
same year,—before Vespasian, Nero’s general, and afterwards emperor, 
entered Judea,—and retired beyond Jordan to a small city called Pella, 
having St. Simeon at their head. After the taking and burning of Jerusalem 
they returned thither again, and settled themselves amidst its ruins, till 
Adrian afterwards entirely razed it. The Church here flourished, and 
multitudes of Jews were converted by the great number of prodigies and 
miracles wrought in it. 

Vespasian and Domitian had commanded all to be put to death who were 
of the race of David. St. Simeon had escaped their searches; but, Trajan 
having given the same order, certain heretics and Jews accused the Saint, as 
being both of the race of David and a Christian, to Atticus, the Roman 


governor in Palestine. The holy bishop was condemned to be crucified. 
After having undergone the usual tortures during several days, which, 
though one hundred and twenty years old, he suffered with so much 
patience that he drew on him a universal admiration, and that of Atticus in 
particular, he died in 107. He must have governed the Church of Jerusalem 
about forty-three years. 


REFLECTION: We bear the name of Christians, but are full of the spirit of 
worldlings, and our actions are infected with the poison of the world. We 
secretly seek ourselves, even when we flatter ourselves that God is our only 
aim; and whilst we undertake to convert the world, we suffer it to pervert 
us. When shall we begin to study to crucify our passions and die to 
ourselves, that we may lay a solid foundation of true virtue and establish its 
reign in our hearts? 


February 19 


ST. BARBATUS, Bishop 


ST. BARBATUS was born in the territory of Benevento in Italy, toward the 
end of the pontificate of St. Gregory the Great, in the beginning of the 
seventh century. His parents gave him a Christian education, and Barbatus 
in his youth laid the foundation of that eminent sanctity which recommends 
him to our veneration. The innocence, simplicity, and purity of his manners, 
and his extraordinary progress in all virtues, qualified him for the service of 
the altar, to which he was assumed by taking Holy Orders as soon as the 
canons of the Church would allow it. He was immediately employed by his 
bishop in preaching, for which he had an extraordinary talent, and, after 
some time, made curate of St. Basil’s in Morcona, a town near Benevento. 
His parishioners were steeled in their irregularities, and they treated him as 
a disturber of their peace, and persecuted him with the utmost violence. 
Finding their malice conquered by his patience and humility, and his 
character shining still more bright, they had recourse to slanders, in which 
their virulence and success were such that he was obliged to withdraw his 
charitable endeavors among them. Barbatus returned to Benevento, where 
he was received with joy. When St. Barbatus entered upon his ministry in 
that city, the Christians themselves retained many idolatrous superstitions, 
which even their duke, Prince Romuald, authorized by his example, though 
son of Grimoald, King of the Lombards, who had edified all Italy by his 
conversion. They expressed a religious veneration for a golden viper, and 
prostrated themselves before it; they also paid superstitious honor to a tree, 
on which they hung the skin of a wild beast; and those ceremonies were 
closed by public games, in which the skin served for a mark at which 
bowmen shot arrows over their shoulders. St. Barbatus preached zealously 
against these abuses, and at length he roused the attention of the people by 
foretelling the distress of their city, and the calamities which it was to suffer 


from the army of the Emperor Constans, who, landing soon after in Italy, 
laid siege to Benevento. Ildebrand, Bishop of Benevento, dying during the 
siege, after the public tranquillity was restored St. Barbatus was consecrated 
bishop on the 10th of March, 663. Barbatus, being invested with the 
episcopal character, pursued and completed the good work which he had so 
happily begun, and destroyed every trace of superstition in the whole state. 
In the year 680 he assisted in a council held by Pope Agatho at Rome, and 
the year following in the Sixth General Council held at Constantinople 
against the Monothelites. He did not long survive this great assembly, for he 
died on the 29th of February, 682, being about seventy years old, almost 
nineteen of which he had spent in the episcopal chair. 


REFLECTION: St. Augustine says: “When the enemy has been cast out of your 
hearts, renounce him, not only in word, but in work; not only by the sound 
of the lips, but in every act of your life.” 


February 20 


ST. EUCHERIUS, Bishop 


THIS Saint was born at Orleans, of a very illustrious family. At his birth his 
parents dedicated him to God, and set him to study when he was but seven 
years old, resolving to omit nothing that could be done toward cultivating 
his mind or forming his heart His improvement in virtue kept pace with his 
progress in learning: he meditated assiduously on the sacred writings, 
especially on St. Paul’s manner of speaking on the world and its enjoyments 
as mere empty shadows that deceive us and vanish away. These reflections 
at length sank so deep into his mind that he resolved to quit the world. To 
put this design in execution, about the year 714 he retired to the abbey of 
Jumiege in Normandy, where he spent six or seven years in the practice of 
penitential austerities and obedience. Suavaric, his uncle, Bishop of 
Orleans, having died, the senate and people, with the clergy of that city, 
begged permission to elect Eucherius to the vacant see. The Saint entreated 
his monks to screen him from the dangers that threatened him; but they 
preferred the public good to their private inclinations, and resigned him for 
that important charge. He was consecrated with universal applause in 721. 
Charles Martel, to defray the expenses of his wars and other undertakings, 
often stripped the churches of their revenues. St. Eucherius reproved these 
encroachments with so much zeal that, in the year 737, Charles banished 
him to Cologne. The extraordinary esteem which his virtue procured him in 
that city moved Charles to order him to be conveyed thence to a strong 
place in the territory of Liege. Robert, the governor of that country, was so 
charmed with his virtue that he made him the distributor of his large alms, 
and allowed him to retire to the monastery of Sarchinium, or St. Tron’s. 
Here prayer and contemplation were his whole employment till the year 
743, in which he died, on the 20th of February. 


REFLECTION: Nothing softens the soul and weakens piety so much as 
frivolous indulgence. God has revealed what high store He sets by 
“retirement” in these words: “I will lead her into solitude, and I will speak 
to her heart.” 


February 21 


ST. SEVERIANUS, Martyr, Bishop 


IN the reign of Marcian and St. Pulcheria, the Council of Chalcedon, which 
condemned the Eutychian heresy, was received by St. Euthymius and by a 
great part of the monks of Palestine. But Theodosius, an ignorant Eutychian 
monk, and a man of a most tyrannical temper, under the protection of the 
Empress Eudoxia, widow of Theodosius the Younger, who lived at 
Jerusalem, perverted many among the monks themselves, and having 
obliged Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem, to withdraw, unjustly possessed 
himself of that important see, and, in a cruel persecution which he raised, 
filled Jerusalem with blood; then, at the head of a band of soldiers, he 
carried desolation over the country. Many, however, had the courage to 
stand their ground. No one resisted him with, greater zeal and resolution 
than Severianus, Bishop of Scythopolis, and his recompense was the crown 
of martyrdom; for the furious soldiers seized his person, dragged him out of 
the city, and massacred him, in the latter part of the year 452 or in the 
beginning of the year 453. 


REFLECTION: With what floods of tears can we sufficiently bewail so 
grievous a misfortune, and implore the divine mercy in behalf of so many 
souls! How ought we to be alarmed at the consideration of so many 
dreadful examples of God’s inscrutable judgments, and tremble for 
ourselves! “Let him who stands beware lest he fall” “Hold fast what thou 
hast,” says the oracle of the Holy Ghost to every one of us, “lest another 
bear away thy crown.” 


February 22 


ST. PETER’S CHAIR AT ANTIOCH 


THAT St. Peter, before he went to Rome, founded the see of Antioch is 
attested by many Saints. It was just that the Prince of the Apostles should 
take this city under his particular care and inspection, which was then the 
capital of the East, and in which the faith took so early and so deep root as 
to give birth in it to the name of Christians. St. Chrysostom says that St. 
Peter made’ there a long stay; St. Gregory the Great, that he was seven 
years Bishop of Antioch; not that he resided there all that time, but only that 
he had a particular care over that Church. If he sat twenty-five years at 
Rome, the date of his establishing his chair at Antioch must be within three 
years after Our Saviour’s Ascension; for in that supposition he must have 
gone to Rome in the second year of Claudius. In the first ages it was 
customary, especially in the East, for every Christian to keep the 
anniversary of his Baptism, on which he renewed his baptismal vows and 
gave thanks to God for his heavenly adoption: this they called their spiritual 
birthday. The bishops in like manner kept the anniversary of their own 
consecration, as appears from four sermons of St. Leo on the anniversary of 
his accession or assumption to the pontifical dignity; and this was 
frequently continued after their decease by the people, out of respect for 
their memory. St. Leo says we ought to celebrate the chair of St. Peter with 
no less joy than the day of his martyrdom; for as in this he was exalted to a 
throne of glory in heaven, so by the former he was installed head of the 
Church on earth. 


REFLECTION: On this festival we are especially bound to adore and thank the 
Divine Goodness for the establishment and propagation of His Church, and 
earnestly to pray that in His mercy He preserve the same, and dilate its pale, 
that His name may be glorified by all nations, and by all hearts, to the 


boundaries of the earth, for His divine honor and the salvation of souls, 
framed to His divine image, and the price of His adorable blood. 


February 23 


ST. PETER DAMIAN 


ST. PETER DAMIAN was born in 988, and lost both parents at an early 
age. His eldest brother, in whose hands he was left, treated him so cruelly 
that a younger brother, a priest, moved by his piteous state, sent him to the 
University of Parma, where he acquired great distinction. His studies were 
sanctified by vigils, fasts, and prayers, till at last, thinking that all this was 
only serving God by halves, he resolved to leave the world. He joined the 
monks at Font-Avellano, then in the greatest repute, and by his wisdom and 
sanctity rose to be Superior. He was employed on the most delicate and 
difficult missions, amongst others the reform of ecclesiastical communities, 
which was effected by his zeal. Seven Popes in succession made him their 
constant adviser, and he was at last created Cardinal Bishop of Ostia. He 
withstood Henry IV. of Germany, and labored in defence of Alexander II. 
against the Antipope, whom he forced to yield and seek for pardon. He was 
charged, as Papal Legate, with the repression of simony; again, was 
commissioned to settle discords amongst various bishops, and finally, in 
1072, to adjust the affairs of the Church at Ravenna. He was laid low by a 
fever on his homeward journey, and died at Faenza, in a monastery of his 
order, on the eighth day of his sickness, whilst the monks chanted matins 
around him. 


REFLECTION: The Saints studied, not in order to be accounted learned, but to 
become perfect. This only is wisdom and true greatness, to account 
ourselves as ignorant, and to adhere in all things to the teachings and 
instincts of the Church. 


ST. SERENUS, a Gardener, Martyr 


SERENUS was by birth a Grecian. He quitted estate, friends, and country 
to serve God its celibacy, penance, and prayer. With this design he bought a 
garden in Sirmium in Pannonia, which he cultivated with his own hands, 
and lived on the fruits and herbs it produced. One day there came thither a 
woman, with her two daughters. Serenus, seeing them come up, advised 
them to withdraw, and to conduct themselves in future as decency required 
in persons of their sex and condition. The woman, stung at our Saint’s 
charitable remonstrance, retired in confusion, but resolved on revenging the 
supposed affront. She accordingly wrote to her husband that Serenus had 
insulted her. He, on receiving her letter, went to the emperor to demand 
justice, whereupon the emperor gave him a letter to the governor of the 
province to enable him to obtain satisfaction. The governor ordered Serenus 
to be immediately brought before him. Serenus, on hearing the charge, 
answered, “I remember that, some time ago, a lady came into my garden at 
an unseasonable hour, and I own I took the liberty to tell her it was against 
decency for one of her sex and quality to be abroad at such an hour.” This 
plea of Serenus having put the officer to the blush for his wife’s conduct, he 
dropped his prosecution. But the governor, suspecting by this answer that 
Serenus might be a Christian, began to question him, saying, “Who are you, 
and what is your religion?” Serenus, without hesitating one moment, 
answered, “I am a Christian. It seemed a while ago as if God rejected me as 
a stone unfit to enter His building, but He has the goodness to take me now 
to be placed in it; I am ready to suffer all things for His name, that I may 
have a part in His kingdom with His Saints” The governor, hearing this 
burst into rage and said, “Since you sought to elude by flight the emperor’s 
edicts, and have positively refused to sacrifice to the gods, I condemn you 
for these crimes to lose your head.” The sentence was no sooner 
pronounced than the Saint was carried off and beheaded, on the 23d of 
February, in 307. 


REFLECTION: The garden affords a beautiful emblem of a Christian’s 
continual progress in the path of virtue. Plants always mount upwards, and 
never stop in their growth till they have attained to that maturity which the 
Author of nature has prescribed. So in a Christian, everything ought to carry 
him toward that perfection which the sanctity of his state requires; and 
every desire of his soul, every action of his life should be a step advancing 
to this in a direct line. 


February 24 


ST. MATTHIAS, Apostle 


AFTER our blessed Lord’s Ascension His disciples met together, with 
Mary His mother and the eleven apostles, in an upper room at Jerusalem. 
The little company numbered no more than one hundred and twenty souls. 
They were waiting for the promised coining of the Holy Ghost, and they 
persevered in prayer. Meanwhile there was a solemn act to be performed on 
the part of the Church, which could not be postponed. The place of the 
fallen Judas must be filled up, that the elect number of the apostles might be 
complete. St. Peter, therefore, as Vicar of Christ, arose to announce the 
divine decree. That which the Holy Ghost had spoken by the mouth of 
David concerning Judas, he said, must be fulfilled. Of him it had been 
written, “His bishopric let another take.” A choice, therefore, was to be 
made of one among those who had been their companions from the 
beginning, who could bear witness to the Resurrection of Jesus. Two were 
named of equal merit, Joseph called Barsabas, and Matthias. Then, after 
praying to God, Who knows the hearts of all men, to show which of these 
He had chosen, they cast lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias, who was 
forthwith numbered with the apostles. It is recorded of the Saint, thus 
wonderfully elected to so high a vocation, that he was above all remarkable 
for his mortification of the flesh. It was thus that he made his election sure. 


REFLECTION: Our ignorance of many points in St. Matthias’s life serves to 
fix the attention all the more firmly upon these two—the occasion of his 
call to the apostolate, and the fact of his perseverance. We then naturally 
turn in thought to our own vocation and our own end. 


February 25 


ST. TARASIUS 


TARASIUS was born at Constantinople about the middle of the eighth 
century, of a noble family. His mother Eucratia, brought him up in the 
practice of the most eminent virtues. By his talents and virtue he gained the 
esteem of all, and was raised to the greatest honors of the empire, being 
made consul, and afterwards first secretary of state to the Emperor 
Constantine and the Empress Irene, his mother. In the midst of the court, 
and in its highest honors, he led a life like that of a religious man. Paul, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, the third of that name, though he had 
conformed in some respects to the then, reigning heresy, had several good 
qualities, and was not only beloved by the people for his charity to the poor, 
but highly esteemed by the whole court for his great prudence. Touched 
with remorse, he quitted the patriarchal see, and put on a religious habit in 
the monastery of Florus in Constantinople. Tarasius was chosen to succeed 
him by the unanimous consent of the court, clergy, and people. Finding it in 
vain to oppose his election, he. declared that he could not in conscience 
accept of the government of a; see which had been cut off from the Catholic 
communion, except on condition that a general council should be called to 
compose the disputes which divided the Church at that time in relation to 
holy images. This being agreed to, he was solemnly declared patriarch, and 
consecrated soon after, on Christmas Day. The council was opened on the 
1st of August, in the Church of the Apostles at Constantinople, in 786; but, 
being disturbed by the violences of the Iconoclasts, it adjourned, and met 
again the year following in the Church of St. Sophia at Nice. The council, 
having declared the sense of the Church in relation to the matter in debate, 
which was found to be the allowing to holy pictures and images a relative 
honor, was closed with the usual acclamations and prayers for the 
prosperity of the emperor and empress; after which, synodal letters were 


sent to all the churches, and in particular to the Pope, who approved the 
council. The life of this holy patriarch was a model of perfection to his 
clergy and people. His table contained barely the necessaries of life; he 
allowed himself very little time for sleep, being always up the first and last 
in his family. Reading and prayer filled all his leisure hours. The emperor 
having become enamoured of Theodota, a maid of honor to his wife, the 
Empress Mary, was resolved to divorce the latter. He used all his efforts to 
gain the patriarch over to his desires, but St. Tarasius resolutely refused to 
countenance the iniquity. The holy man gave up his soul to God in peace on 
the 25th of February, 806, after having sat twenty-one years and two 
months. 


REFLECTION: The highest praise which Scripture pronounces on the holy 
man Job is comprised in these words, “He was simple and upright.” 


February 26 


ST. PORPHYRY, Bishop 


AT the age of twenty-five, Porphyry, a rich citizen of Thessalonica, left the 
world for one of the great religious houses in the desert of Scete. Here he 
remained five years, and then, finding himself drawn to a more solitary life, 
passed into Palestine, where he spent a similar period in the severest 
penance, till ill health obliged him to moderate his austerities. He then made 
his home in Jerusalem, and in spite of his ailments visited the Holy Places 
every day; thinking, says his biographer, so little of his sickness that he 
seemed to be afflicted in another body, and not his own. About this time 
God put it into his heart to sell all he had and give to the poor, and then in 
reward of the sacrifice restored him by a miracle to perfect health. In 393 he 
was ordained priest and intrusted with the care of the relics of the true 
cross; three years later, in spite of all the resistance his humility could make, 
he was consecrated Bishop of Gaza. That city was a hotbed of paganism, 
and Porphyry found in it an ample scope for his apostolic zeal. His labors 
and the miracles which attended them effected the conversion of many; and 
an imperial edict for the destruction of the pagan temples, obtained through 
the influence of St. John Chrysostom, greatly strengthened his hands. When 
St. Porphyry first went to Gaza, he found there one temple more splendid 
than the rest, in honor of the chief god. When the edict went forth to destroy 
all traces of heathen worship, St. Porphyry determined to put Satan to 
special shame where he had received special honor. A Christian church was 
built upon the site, and its approach was paved with the marbles of the 
heathen temple. Thus every worshipper of Jesus Christ trod the relics of 
idolatry and superstition underfoot each time he went to assist at the holy 
Mass. He lived to see his diocese for the most part clear of idolatry, and 
died in 420. 


REFLECTION: All superstitious searching into secret things is forbidden by 
the First Commandment equally with the worship of any false god. Let us 
ask St. Porphyry for a great zeal in keeping this commandment, lest we be 
led away, as so many are, by a curious and prying mind. 


February 27 


ST. LEANDER, Bishop 


ST. LEANDER was born of an illustrious family at Carthagena in Spain. 
He was the eldest of five brothers, several of whom are numbered among 
the Saints. He entered into a monastery very young, where he lived many 
years and attained to an eminent degree of virtue and sacred learning. These 
qualities occasioned his being promoted to the see of Seville; but his change 
of condition made little or no alteration in his method of life, though it 
brought on him a great increase of care and solicitude. Spain at that time 
was in possession of the Visigoths. These Goths, being infected with 
Arianism, established this heresy wherever they came; so that when St. 
Leander was made bishop it had reigned in Spain a hundred years. This was 
his great affliction; however, by his prayers to God, and by his most zealous 
and unwearied endeavors, he became the happy instrument of the 
conversion of that nation to the Catholic faith. Having converted, among 
others, Hermenegild, the king’s eldest son and heir apparent, Leander was 
banished by King Leovigild. This pious prince was put to death by his 
unnatural father, the year following, for refusing to receive Communion 
from the hands of an Arian bishop. But, touched with remorse not long 
after, the king recalled our Saint; and falling sick and finding himself past 
hopes of recovery, he sent for St. Leander, and recommended to him his son 
Recared. This son, by listening to St. Leander, soon became a Catholic, and 
finally converted the whole nation of the Visigoths. He was no less 
successful with respect to the Suevi, a people of Spain, whom his father 
Leovigild had perverted. 

St. Leander was no less zealous in the reformation of manners than in 
restoring the purity of faith; and he planted the seeds of that zeal and fervor 
which afterwards produced so many martyrs and Saints. This holy doctor of 
Spain died about the year 596, on the 27th of February, as Mabillon proves 


from his epitaph. The Church of Seville has been a metropolitan see ever 
since the third. century. The cathedral is the most magnificent, both as to 
structure and ornament, of any in all Spain. 


February 28 


STS. ROMANUS and LUPICINUS, Abbots 


ROMANUS at thirty-five years of age left his relatives and spent some time 
in the monastery of Ainay at Lyons, at the great church at the conflux of the 
Saone and Rhone which the faithful had built over the ashes of the famous 
martyrs of that city; for their bodies being burned by the pagans, their ashes 
were thrown into the Rhone, but a great part of them was gathered by the 
Christians and deposited in this place. Romanus a short time after retired 
into the forests of Mount Jura, between France and Switzerland, and fixed 
his abode at a place called Condate, at the conflux of the rivers Bienne and 
Aliere, where he found a spot of ground fit for culture, and some trees 
which furnished him with a kind of wild fruit. Here he spent his time in 
praying, reading, and laboring for his subsistence. Lupicinus, his brother, 
came to him some time after in company with others, who were followed 
by several more, drawn by the fame of the virtue and miracles of these two 
Saints. Their numbers increasing, they built several monasteries, and a 
nunnery called La Beaume, which no men were allowed ever to enter, and 
where St. Romanus chose his burial-place. The brothers governed the 
monks jointly and in great harmony, though Lupicinus was the more 
inclined to severity of the two. Lupicinus used no other bed than a chair or a 
hard board; never touched wine, and would scarcely ever suffer a drop 
either of oil or milk to be poured on his pottage. In summer his subsistence 
for many years was only hard bread moistened in cold water, so that he 
could eat it with a spoon. His tunic was made of various skins of beasts 
sewn together,. with a cowl; he used wooden shoes, and wore no stockings 
unless when he was obliged to go out of the monastery. St. Romanus died 
about the year 460, and St. Lupicinus survived him almost twenty years. 


February 29 


ST. OSWALD, Bishop 


OSWALD was of a noble Saxon family, and was endowed with a very rare 
and beautiful form of body and with a singular piety of soul. He was 
brought up by his uncle, St. Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, and was 
chosen, while still young, dean of the secular canons of Winchester, then 
very relaxed. His attempt to reform them was a failure; and he saw, with 
that infallible instinct which so often guides the Saints in critical times, that 
the true remedy for the corruptions of the clergy was the restoration of the 
monastic life. He therefore went to France and took the habit of St. 
Benedict, but returned, only to receive the news of Odo’s death. He found, 
however, a new patron in St. Dunstan, now metropolitan, through whose 
influence he was nominated to the see of Worcester. To these two Saints, 
together with Ethelwold of Winchester, the monastic revival of the tenth 
century is mainly due. Oswald’s first care was to deprive of their benefices 
the disorderly clerics, whom he replaced as far as possible by regulars, and 
himself founded seven religious houses. Considering that in the hearts of 
the secular canons there were yet some sparks of virtue, he would not at 
once expel them, but rather entrapped them by a holy artifice. Adjoining the 
cathedral he built a church in honor of the Mother of God, causing it to be 
served by a body of strict religious. He himself assisted at the divine Office 
in this church, and his example was followed by the people. The canons, 
finding themselves isolated and their cathedral deserted, chose rather to 
embrace the religious life than to continue not only to injure their own 
souls, but to be a mockery to their people by reason of the contrast offered 
by their worldliness to the regularity of their religious brethren. As 
Archbishop of York a like success attended St. Oswald’s efforts; and God 
manifested His approval of his zeal by discovering to him the relics of his 


great predecessor, St. Wilfrid, which he reverently translated to Worcester. 
He died February 29, 992. 


REFLECTION: A soul without discipline is like a ship without a helm; she 
must inevitably strike unawares upon the rocks, founder on the shoals, or 
float unknowingly into the harbor of the enemy. 
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March 1 


ST. DAVID, Bishop 


ST. DAVID, son of Sant, Prince of Cardigan and of Non, was born in that 
country in the fifth century, and from his earliest years gave himself wholly 
to the service of God. He began his religious life under St. Paulinus, a 
disciple of St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, who had been sent to Britain 
by Pope St. Celestine to stop the ravages of the heresy of Pelagius, at that 
time abbot, as it is said, of Bangor. On the reappearance of that heresy, in 
the beginning of the sixth century, the bishops assembled at Brevi, and, 
unable to address the people that came to hear the word of truth, sent for St. 
David from his cell to preach to them. The Saint came, and it is related that, 
as he preached, the ground beneath his feet rose and became a hill, so that 
he was heard by an innumerable crowd. The heresy fell under the sword of 
the Spirit, and the Saint was elected Bishop of Caerleon on the resignation 
of St. Dubricius; but he removed the see to Menevia, a lone and desert spot, 
where he might, with his monks, serve God away from the noise of the 
world. He founded twelve monasteries, and governed his Church according 
to the canons sanctioned in Rome. At last, when about eighty years of age, 
he laid himself down, knowing that his hour was come. As his agony 
closed, Our Lord stood before him in a vision, and the Saint cried out: 
“Take me up with Thee,” and so gave up his soul on Tuesday, March 1, 561. 


ST. ALBINUS, Bishop 


ST. ALBINUS was of an ancient and noble family in Brittany, and from his 
childhood was fervent in every exercise of piety. He ardently sighed after 
the happiness which a devout soul finds in being perfectly disengaged from 
all earthly things. Having embraced the monastic state at Tintillant, near 
Augers, he shone a perfect model of virtue, living as if in all things he had 
been without any will of his own; and his soul seemed so perfectly 
governed by the spirit of Christ as to live only for Him. At the age of thirty- 
five years he was chosen abbot, in 504, and twenty-five years afterwards 
Bishop of Angers. He everywhere restored discipline, being inflamed with a 
holy zeal for the honor of God. His dignity seemed to make no alteration 
either in his mortifications or in the constant recollection of his soul. 
Honored by all the world, even by kings, he was never affected with vanity. 
Powerful in works and miracles, he looked upon himself as the most 
unworthy and most unprofitable among the servants of God, and had no 
other ambition than to appear such in the eyes of others as he was in those 
of his own humility. In the third Council of Orleans, in 538, he procured the 
thirtieth canon of the Council of Epaone to be revived, by which those are 
declared excommunicated who presume to contract incestuous marriages in 
the first or second degree of consanguinity or affinity. He died on the 1st of 
March, in 549. 


REFLECTION: With whatever virtues a man may be endowed, he will 
discover, if he considers himself attentively, a sufficient depth of misery to 
afford cause for deep humility; but Jesus Christ says, “He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” 


March 2 


ST. SIMPLICIUS, Pope 


ST. SIMPLICIUS was the ornament of the Roman clergy under Sts. Leo 
and Hilarius, and succeeded the latter in the pontificate in 468. He was 
raised by God to corn fort and support his Church amidst the greatest 
storms. All the provinces of the Western Empire, out of Italy, were fallen 
into the hands of barbarians. The emperors for many years were rather 
shadows of power than sovereigns, and, in the eighth year of the pontificate 
of Simplicius, Rome itself fell a prey to foreigners. Italy, by oppressions 
and the ravages of barbarians, was left almost a desert without inhabitants; 
and the imperial armies consisted chiefly of barbarians, hired under the 
name of auxiliaries. These soon saw that their masters were in their power. 
The Heruli demanded one third of the lands of Italy, and upon refusal chose 
for their leader Odoacer, one of the lowest extraction, but a resolute and 
intrepid man, who was proclaimed king of Rome in 476. He put to death 
Orestes, who was regent of the empire for his son Augustulus, whom the 
senate had advanced to the imperial throne. Odoacer spared the life of 
Augustulus, appointed him a salary of six thousand pounds of gold, and 
permitted him to live at full liberty near Naples. Pope Simplicius was 
wholly taken up in comforting and relieving the afflicted, and in sowing the 
seeds of the Catholic faith among the barbarians. The East gave his zeal no 
less employment and concern. Peter Cnapheus, a violent Eutychian, was 
made by the heretics Patriarch of Antioch; and Peter Mengus, one of the 
most profligate men, that of Alexandria. Acacius, the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, received the sentence of St. Simplicius against Cnapheus, 
but supported Mongus against him and the Catholic Church, and was a 
notorious changeling, double-dealer, and artful hypocrite, who often made 
religion serve his own private ends. St. Simplicius at length discovered his 
artifices, and redoubled his zeal to maintain the holy faith, which he saw 


betrayed on every side, whilst the patriarchal sees of Alexandria and 
Antioch were occupied by furious wolves, and there was not one Catholic 
king in the whole world. The emperor measured everything by his passions 
and human views. St. Simplicius, having sat fifteen years, eleven months, 
and six days, went to receive the reward of his labors in 483. He was buried 
in St. Peter’s on the 2d of March. 


REFLECTION: ”He that trusteth in God shall fare never the worse,” saith the 
Wise Man in the Book of Ecclesiasticus. 


March 3 


ST. CUNEGUNDES, Empress 


ST. CUNEGUNDES was the daughter of Siegfried, the first Count of 
Luxemburg, and Hadeswige, his pious wife. They instilled into her from her 
cradle the most tender sentiments of piety, and married her to St. Henry, 
Duke of Bavaria, who, upon the death of the Emperor Otho III., was chosen 
king of the Romans, and crowned on the 6th of June, 1002. She was 
crowned at Paderborn on St. Laurence’s day. In the year 1014 she went with 
her husband to Rome, and received the imperial crown with him from the 
hands of Pope Benedict VIII. She had, by St. Henry’s consent, before her 
marriage made a vow of virginity. Calumniators afterwards made vile 
accusations against her, and the holy empress, to remove the scandal of 
such a slander, trusting in God to prove her innocence, walked over red-hot 
ploughshares without being hurt. The emperor condemned his too 
scrupulous fears and credulity, and from that time they lived in the strictest 
union of hearts, conspiring to promote in everything God’s honor and the 
advancement of piety. 

Going once to make a retreat in Hesse, she fell dangerously ill, and made 
a vow to found a monastery, if she recovered, at Kaffungen, near Cassel, in 
the diocese of Paderborn, which she executed in a stately manner, and gave 
it to nuns of the Order of St. Benedict. Before it was finished St. Henry 
died, in 1024. She earnestly recommended his soul to the prayers of others, 
especially to her blear nuns, and expressed her longing desire of joining 
them. She had already exhausted her treasures in founding bishoprics and 
monasteries, and in relieving the poor, and she had therefore little left now 
to give. But still thirsting to embrace perfect evangelical poverty, and to 
renounce all to serve God without obstacle, she assembled a great number 
of prelates to the dedication of her church of Kaffungen on the anniversary 
day of her husband’s death, 1025; and after the gospel was sung at Mass she 


offered on the altar a piece of the true cross, and then, putting off her 
imperial robes, clothed herself with a poor habit; her hair was cut off, and 
the bishop put on her a veil, and a ring as a pledge of her fidelity to her 
heavenly Spouse. After she was consecrated to God in religion, she seemed 
entirely to forget that she had been empress, and behaved as the last in the 
house, being persuaded that she was 30 before God. She prayed and read 
much, worked with her hands, and took a singular pleasure in visiting and 
comforting the sick. Thus she passed the last fifteen years of her life. Her 
mortifications at length reduced her to a very weak condition, and brought 
on her last sickness. Perceiving that they were preparing a cloth fringed 
with gold to cover her corpse after her death, she changed color and ordered 
it to be taken away; nor could she be at rest till she was promised she 
should be buried as a poor religious in her habit. She died on the 3d of 
March, 1040. Her body was carried to Bamberg and buried near that of her 
husband. She was solemnly canonized by Innocent III. in 1200. 


REFLECTION: Detachment of the mind, at least, is needful to those who 
cannot venture on an effectual renunciation. “So likewise every one of 


you,” saith Jesus Christ, “that doth not renounce all that he possesseth, 
cannot be My disciple.” 


March 4 


ST. CASIMIR, King 


CASIMIR, the second son of Casimir III., King of Poland was born A. D. 
1458. From the custody of a most virtuous mother, Elizabeth of Austria, he 
passed to the guardianship of a devoted master, the learned and pious John 
Dugloss. Thus animated from his earliest years by precept and example, his 
innocence and piety soon ripened into the practice of heroic virtue. At the 
age of twenty-five, sick of a lingering illness, he foretold the hour of his 
death, and chose to die a virgin rather than take the life and health which the 
doctors held out to him in the married state. In an atmosphere of luxury and 
magnificence the young prince had fasted, worm a hair-shirt, slept upon the 
bare earth, prayed by night, and watched for the opening of the church 
doors at dawn. He had become so tenderly devoted to the Passion of Our 
Lord that at Mass he seemed quite rapt out of himself, and his charity to the 
poor and afflicted knew no bounds. His love for our blessed Lady he 
expressed in a long and beautiful hymn, familiar to us in our own tongue. 
The miracles wrought by his body after death fill a volume. The blind saw, 
the lame walked, the sick were healed, a dead girl was raised to life. And 
once the Saint in glory led his countrymen to battle, and delivered them by 
a glorious victory from the schismatic Russian hosts. 

One hundred and twenty-two years after his death the Saint’s tomb in the 
cathedral of Vienna was opened, that the holy body might be transferred to 
the rich marble chapel where it now lies. The place was damp, and the very 
vault crumbled away in the hands of the workmen; yet the Saint’s body, 
wrapped in robes of silk, was found whole and incorrupt, and emitted a 
sweet fragrance, which filled the church and refreshed all who were present. 
Under his head was found his hymn to Our Lady, which he had had buried 
with him. The following night three young men saw a brilliant light issuing 
from the open tomb and streaming through the windows of the chapel. 


REFLECTION: Let the study of St. Casimir’s life make us increase in devotion 
to the most pure Mother of God—a sure means of preserving holy purity. 


March 5 


STS. ADRIAN and EUBULUS, Martyrs 


IN the seventh year of Diocletian’s persecution, continued by Galerius 
Maximianus, when Firmilian, the most bloody governor of Palestine, had 
stained Caesarea with the blood of many illustrious martyrs, Adrian and 
Eubulus came out of the country called Magantia to Caesarea, in order to 
visit the holy confessors there. At the gates of the city they were asked, as 
others were, whither they were going, and upon what errand. They 
ingenuously confessed the truth, and were brought before the president, 
who ordered them to be tortured and their sides to be torn with iron hooks, 
and then condemned them to be exposed to wild beasts. Two days after, 
when the pagans at Caesarea celebrated the festival of the public Genius, 
Adrian was exposed to a lion, and not being despatched by that beast, but 
only mangled, was at length killed by the sword. Eubulus was treated in the 
Same manner two days later. The judge offered him his liberty if he would 
sacrifice to idols; but the Saint preferred a glorious death, and was the last 
that suffered in this persecution at Caesarea, which had now continued 
twelve years, under three successive governors, Flavian, Urban, and 
Firmilian. Divine vengeance pursuing the cruel Firmilian, he was that same 
year beheaded for his crimes, by the emperor’s order, as his predecessor 
Urban had been two years before. 


REFLECTION: It is in vain that we take the name of Christians, or pretend to 
follow Christ, unless we carry our crosses after Him. It is in vain that we 
hope to share in His glory, and in His kingdom, if we accept not the 
condition. We cannot arrive at heaven by any other road but that which 
Christ held, Who bequeathed His cross to all His elect as their portion and 
inheritance in this world. 


March 6 


ST. COLETTE, Virgin 


AFTER a holy childhood, Colette joined a society of devout women called 
the Beguines; but not finding their state sufficiently austere, she entered the 
Third Order of St. Francis, and lived in a hut near her parish church of 
Corbie in Picardy. Here she had passed four years of extraordinary penance 
when St. Francis, in a vision, bade her undertake the reform of her Order, 
then much relaxed. Armed with due authority, she established her reform 
throughout a large part of Europe, and, in spite of the most violent 
opposition, founded seventeen convents of the strict observance. By the 
Same wonderful prudence she assisted in healing the great schism which 
then afflicted. the Church. The Fathers in council at Constance were in 
doubt how to deal with the three claimants to the tiara—John XXIII., 
Benedict XIII., and Gregory XII. At this crisis Colette, together with St. 
Vincent Ferrer, wrote to the Fathers to depose Benedict XIII., who alone 
refused his consent to a new election. This was done, and Martin V. was 
elected, to the great good of the Church. Colette equally assisted the 
Council of Basle by her advice and prayers; and when, later, God revealed 
to her the spirit ‘ of revolt that was rising, she warned the bishops and 
legates to retire from the council. St. Colette never ceased to pray for the 
Church, while the devils, in turn, never ceased to assault her. They swarmed 
round her as hideous insects, buzzing and stinging her tender skin. They 
brought into her cell the decaying corpses of public criminals, and assuming 
themselves monstrous forms struck her savage blows; or they would appear 
in the most seductive guise, and tempt her by many deceits to sin. St. 
Colette once complained to Our Lord that the demons prevented her from 
praying. “Cease, then,” said the devil to her, “your prayers to the great 
Master of the Church, and we will cease to torment you; for you torment us 
more by your prayers than we do you.” Yet the virgin of Christ triumphed 


alike over their threats and their allurements, and said she would count that 
day the unhappiest of her life in which she suffered nothing for her God. 
She died March 6, 1447, in a transport of intercession for sinners and the 
Church. 


REFLECTION: One of the greatest tests of being a good Catholic is zeal for the 
Church and, devotion to Christ’s Vicar. 


March 7 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


ST. THOMAS was born of noble parents at Aquino in Italy, in 1226. At the 
age of nineteen he received the Dominican habit at Naples, where he was 
studying. Seized by his brothers on his way to Paris, he suffered a two 
years’ captivity in their castle of Rocca-Secca; but neither the caresses of 
his mother and sisters, nor the threats and stratagems of his brothers, could 
shake him in his vocation. While St. Thomas was in confinement at Rocca- 
Secca, his brothers endeavored to entrap him into sin, but the attempt only 
ended in the triumph of his purity. Snatching from the hearth a burning 
brand, the Saint drove from his chamber the wretched creature whom they 
had there concealed. Then marking a cross upon the wall, he knelt down to 
pray, and forthwith, being rapt in ecstasy, an angel girded him with a cord, 
in token of the gift of perpetual chastity which God had given him. The pain 
caused by the girdle was so sharp that St. Thomas uttered a piercing cry, 
which brought his guards into the room. But he never told this grace to any 
one save only to Father Raynald, his confessor, a little while before his 
death. Hence originated the Confraternity of the “Angelic Warfare,” for the 
preservation of the virtue of chastity. Having at length escaped, St. Thomas 
went to Cologne to study under Blessed Albert the Great, and after that to 
Paris, where for many years he taught philosophy and theology. The Church 
has ever venerated his numerous writings as a treasure-house of sacred 
doctrine; while in naming him the Angelic Doctor she has indicated that his 
science is more divine than human. The rarest gifts of intellect were 
combined in him with the tenderest piety. Prayer, he said, had taught him 
more than study. His singular devotion to the Blessed Sacrament shines 
forth in the Office and hymns for Corpus Christi, which he composed. To 
the words miraculously uttered by a crucifix at Naples, “Well hast thou 
written concerning Me, Thomas. What shall I give thee as a reward?” he 


replied, “Naught save Thyself, O Lord.” He died at Fossa-Nuova, 1274, on 


his way to the General Council of Lyons, to which Pope Gregory X. had 
summoned him. 


REFLECTION: The knowledge of God is for all, but hidden treasures are 
reserved for those who have ever followed the Lamb. 


March 8 


ST. JOHN OF GOD 


NOTHING in John’s early life foreshadowed his future sanctity. He ran 
away as a boy from his home in Portugal, tended sheep and cattle in Spain, 
and served as a soldier against the French, and afterwards against the Turks. 
When about forty years of age, feeling remorse for his wild life, he resolved 
to devote himself to the ransom of the Christian slaves in Africa, and went 
thither with the family of an exiled noble, which he maintained by his labor. 
On his return to Spain he sought to do good by selling holy pictures and 
books at low prices. At length the hour of grace struck. At Granada a 
sermon by the celebrated John of Avila shook his soul to its depths, and his 
expressions of self-abhorrence were so extraordinary that he was taken to 
the asylum as one mad. There he employed himself in ministering to the 
sick. On leaving he began to collect homeless poor, and to support them by 
his work and by begging. One night St. John found in the streets a poor man 
who seemed near death, and, as was his wont, he carried him to the 
hospital, laid him on a bed, and went to fetch water to wash his feet. When 
he had washed them, he knelt to kiss them, and started with awe: the feet 
were pierced, and the print of the nails bright with an unearthly radiance. 
He raised his eyes to look, and heard the words, “John, to Me thou doest all 
that thou doest to the poor in My name: I reach forth My hand for the alms 
thou givest; Me dost thou clothe, Mine are the feet thou dost wash.” And 
then the gracious vision disappeared, leaving St. John filled at once with 
confusion and consolation. The bishop became the Saint’s patron, and gave 
him the name of John of God. When his hospital was on fire, John was seen 
rushing about uninjured amidst the flames until he had rescued all his poor. 
After ten years spent in the service of the suffering, the Saint’s life was fitly 
closed. He plunged into the river Xenil to save a drowning boy, and died, 
1550, of an illness brought on by the attempt, at the age of fifty-five. 


REFLECTION: God often rewards men for works that are pleasing in His sight 
by giving them grace and opportunity to do other works higher still. St. 
John of God used to attribute his conversion, and the graces which enabled 
him to do such great works, to his self-denying charity in Africa. 


March 9 


ST. FRANCES OF ROME 


FRANCES was born at Rome in 1384. Her parents were, of high rank. 
They overruled her desire to become a nun, and at twelve years of age 
married her to Rorenzo Ponziano, a Roman noble. During the forty years or 
their married life they never had a disagreement. While spending her days 
in retirement and prayer, she attended promptly to every household duty, 
saying, “A married woman must leave God at the altar to find Him in her 
domestic cares;” and she once found the verse of a psalm in which she had 
been four times thus interrupted completed for her in letters of gold. Her 
ordinary food was dry bread. Secretly she would exchange with beggars 
good food for their hard crusts; her drink was water, and her cup a human 
skull. During the invasion of Rome, in 1413, Ponziano was banished, his 
estates confiscated, his house destroyed, and his eldest son taken as a 
hostage. Prances saw in these losses only the finger of God, and blessed His 
holy name. When peace was restored Ponziano recovered his estate, and 
Frances founded the Oblates. After her husband’s death, barefoot and with a 
cord about her neck she begged admission to the community, and was soon 
elected Superioress. She lived always in the presence of God, and amongst 
many visions was given constant sight of her angel guardian, who shed such 
brightness around him that the Saint could read her midnight Office by this 
light alone. He shielded her in the hour of temptation, and directed her in 
every good act. But when she was betrayed into some defect, he faded from 
her sight; and when some light words were spoken before her, he covered 
his face in shame. She died on the day she had foretold, March 9, 1440. 


REFLECTION: God has appointed an angel to guard each one of us, to whose 
warnings we are bound to attend. Let us listen to his voice here, and we 
shall see him hereafter when he leads us before the throne of God. 


March 10 


THE FORTY MARTYRS OF SEBASTE 


THE FORTY MARTYRS were soldiers quartered at Sebaste in Armenia, 
about the year 320. When their legion was ordered to offer sacrifice they 
separated themselves from the rest and formed a company of martyrs. After 
they had been torn by scourges and iron hooks they were chained together 
and led to a lingering death. It was a cruel winter, and they were condemned 
to lie naked on the icy surface of a pond in the open air till they were frozen 
to death. But they ran undismayed to the place of their combat, joyfully 
stripped off their garments, and with one voice besought God to keep their 
Tanks unbroken. “Forty,” they cried, “we have come to combat: grant that 
forty may be crowned.” There were warm baths hard by, ready for any one 
amongst them who would deny Christ. The soldiers who watched saw 
angels descending with thirty-nine crowns, and, while he wondered at the 
deficiency in the number, one of the confessors lost heart, renounced his 
faith, and, crawling to the fire, died body and soul at the spot where he 
expected relief. But the soldier was inspired to confess Christ and take his 
place, and again the number of forty was complete. They remained steadfast 
while their limbs grew stiff and frozen, and died one by one. Among the 
Forty there was a young soldier who held nut longest against the cold, and 
when the officers came to cart away the dead bodies they found him still 
breathing. They were moved with pity, and wanted to leave him alive in the 
hope that he would still change his mind. But his mother stood by, and ‘this 
valiant woman could not bear to see her son separated from the band of 
martyrs. She exhorted him to persevere, and lifted his frozen body into the 
cart. He was just able to make a sign of recognition, and was borne away, to 
be thrown into the flames with the dead bodies of his brethren. 


REFLECTION: All who live the life of grace are one in Christ. But besides this 
there are many specialties—of religion, of community life, or at least of 
aspirations in prayer, and pious works. Thank God if He has bound you to 
others by these spiritual ties; remember the character you have to support, 
and pray that the bond which unites you here may last for eternity. 


March 11 


ST. EULOGIUS, Martyr 


ST. EULOGIUS was of a senatorian family of Cordova, at that time the 
capital of the Moors in Spain. Our Saint was educated among the clergy of 
the Church of St. Zoilus, a martyr who suffered with nineteen others under 
Diocletian. Here he distinguished himself, by his virtue and learning, and, 
being made priest, was placed at the head of the chief ecclesiastical school 
at Cordova. He joined assiduous watching, fasting, and prayer to his 
studies, and his humility, mildness, and charity gained him the affection and 
respect of every one. During the persecution raised against the Christians in 
the year 850, St. Eulogius was thrown into prison and there wrote his 
Exhortation to Martyrdom, addressed to the virgins Flora and Mary, who 
were beheaded the 24th of November, 851. Six days after their death 
Eulogius was set at liberty. In the year 852 several others suffered the like 
martyrdom. St. Eulogius encouraged all these martyrs to their triumphs, and 
was the support of that distressed flock. The Archbishop of Toledo dying in 
858. St. Eulogius was elected to succeed him; but there was some obstacle 
that hindered him from being consecrated, though he did not outlive his 
election two months. A virgin, by name Leocritia, of a noble family among 
the Moors, had been instructed from her infancy in the Christian religion by 
one of her relatives, and privately baptized. Her father and mother used her 
very ill, and scourged her day and night to compel her to renounce the 
Faith. Having made her condition known to St. Eulogius and his sister 
Anulona, intimating that she desired to go where she might freely exercise 
her religion, they secretly procured her the means of getting away, and 
concealed her for some time among faithful friends. But the matter was at 
length discovered, and they were all brought before the cadi, who 
threatened to have Eulogius scourged to death. The Saint told him that his 
torments would be of no avail, for he would never change his religion. 


Whereupon the cadi gave orders that he should be carried to the palace and 
be presented before the king’s council. Eulogius began boldly to propose 
the truths of the Gospel to them. But, to prevent their hearing him, the 
council condemned him immediately to lose his head. As they were leading 
him to execution, one of the guards gave him a blow on the face, for having 
spoken against Mahomet; he turned the other cheek, and patiently received 
a second. He received the stroke of death with great cheerfulness, on the 
11th of March, 859. St. Leocritia was beheaded four days after him, and her 
body thrown into the river Guadalquivir, but taken out by the Christians. 


REFLECTION: Beg of God, through the intercession of these holy martyrs, the 
gift of perseverance. Their example will supply you with an admirable rule 
for obtain., ing this crowning gift. Remember that you have renounced the 
world and the devil once for all at your Baptism. Do not hesitate; do not 
look back; do not listen to suggestions against faith or virtue; but advance, 
day by day, along the road which you have chosen, to Gods Who is your 
portion forever. 


March 12 


ST. GREGORY THE GREAT 


GREGORY was a Roman of noble birth, and while still young was 
governor of Rome. On his father’s death he gave his great wealth to the 
poor, turned his house on the Coelian Hill into a monastery, which now 
bears his name, and for some years lived as a perfect monk. The Pope drew 
him from his seclusion to make him one of the seven deacons of Rome; and 
he did great service to the Church for many years as what we now call 
Nuncio to the Imperial court at Constantinople. While still a monk the saint 
was struck with some boys who were exposed for sale in Rome, and heard 
with sorrow that they were pagans. “And of what race are they?” he asked. 
“They are Angles.” “Worthy indeed to be Angels of God,” said he. “And of 
what province?” “Of Deira,” was the reply. “Truly must we rescue them 
from the wrath of God. And what is the name of their king?” “He is called 
Ella.” “It is well,” said Gregory; “Alleluia must be sung in their land to 
God.” He at once got leave from the Pope, and had set out to convert the 
English when the murmurs of the people led the Pope to recall him. Still the 
Angles were not forgotten, and one of the Saint’s first cares as Pope was to 
send from his own monastery St. Augustine and other monks to England. 
On the death of Pope Pelagius II., Gregory was compelled to take the 
government of the Church, and for fourteen years his pontificate was a 
perfect model of ecclesiastical rule. He healed schisms; revived discipline; 
saved Italy by converting the wild Arian Lombards who were laying it 
waste; aided in the conversion of the Spanish and French Goths, who were 
also Arians; and kindled anew in Britain the light of the Faith, which the 
English had put out in blood. He set in order the Church’s prayers and 
chant, guided and consoled her pastors with innumerable letters, and 
preached incessantly, most effectually by his own example. He died A. D. 


604, worn out by austerities and toils; and the Church reckons him one of 
her four great doctors, and reveres him as St. Gregory the Great. 


REFLECTION: The champions of faith prove the truth of their teaching no less 
by the holiness of their lives than by the force of their arguments. Never 
forget that to con Pert others you must first see to your own soul. 


March 13 


ST. EUPHRASIA, Virgin 


EUPHRASIA was the daughter of pious and noble parents. After the death 
of her father his widow withdrew privately with her little daughter into 
Egypt, where she was possessed of a very large estate. In that country she 
fixed her abode near a holy monastery of one hundred and thirty nuns. The 
young Euphrasia, at seven years of age, begged that she might be permitted 
to serve God in this monastery. The pious mother on hearing this wept for 
joy, and not long after presented her child to the abbess, who, taking up an 
image of Christ, gave it to Euphrasia. The tender virgin kissed it, saying, 
“By vow I consecrate myself to Christ” Then the mother led her before an 
image of Our Redeemer, and lifting up her hands to heaven said, “Lord 
Jesus Christ, receive this child under your special protection. You alone 
Both she love and seek: to you doth she recommend herself” Then leaving 
her in the hands of the abbess, she went out of the monastery weeping. 
Some time after this the good mother fell sick, and soon slept in peace. 
Upon the news of her death the Emperor Theodosius sent for the noble 
virgin to come to court, having promised her in marriage to a favorite young 
senator. But the virgin wrote him refusing the alliance, repeating her vow of 
virginity, and requesting that her estates should be sold and divided among 
the poor, and all her slaves set at liberty. The Emperor punctually executed 
all she desired, a little before his death in 395. St. Euphrasia was a perfect 
pattern of humility, meekness, and charity. If she found herself assaulted by 
any temptation, she immediately sought the advice of the abbess, who often 
enjoined her on such occasions some humbling and painful penitential 
labor, as sometimes to carry great stones from one place to another; which 
employment she once, under an obstinate assault, continued thirty days 
together with wonderful simplicity, till the devil, being vanquished by her 
humble obedience and chastisement of her body, left her it peace. She was 


favored with miracles both before and after her death, which happened in 
the year 410, the thirtieth of her age. 


March 14 


ST. MAUD. Queen 


THIS princess was daughter of Theodoric, a powerful Saxon count. Her 
parents placed her very young in the monastery of Erford, of which her 
grandmother Maud was then abbess. Our Saint remained in that house, an 
accomplished model of all virtues, till her parents married her to Henry, son 
of Otho, Duke of Saxony, in 913, who was afterwards chosen king of 
Germany. He was s pious and victorious prince, and very tender of his 
subjects. Whilst by his arms he checked the insolence of the Hungarians 
and Danes, and enlarged his dominions by adding to them Bavaria, Maud 
gained domestic victories over her spiritual enemies more worthy of a 
Christian and far greater in the eyes of Heaven. She nourished the precious 
seeds of devotion and humility in her heart by assiduous prayer and 
meditation. It was her delight to visit, comfort, and exhort the sick and the 
afflicted; to serve and instruct the poor, and to afford her charitable succor 
to prisoners. Her husband, edified by her example, concurred with her in 
every pious undertaking which she projected. After twenty-three years’ 
marriage God was pleased to call the king to himself, in 936. Maud, during 
his sickness, went to the church to pour forth her soul in prayer for him at 
the foot of the altar. As soon as she understood, by the tears and cries of the 
people, that he had expired, she called for a priest that was fasting to offer 
the holy sacrifice for his soul. She had three sons: Otho, afterwards 
emperor; Henry, Duke of Bavaria; and St. Brunn, Archbishop of Cologne. 
Otho was crowned king of Germany in 937, and emperor at Rome in 962, 
after his victories over the Bohemians and Lombards. The two oldest sons 
conspired to strip Maud of her dowry, on the unjust pretence that she had 
squandered the revenues of the state on the poor. The unnatural princes at 
length repented of their injustice, and restored to her all that had been taken 
from her. She then became more liberal in her alms than ever, and founded 


many churches, with five monasteries. In her last sickness she made her 
confession to her grandson William, the Archbishop of Mentz, who yet died 
twelve days before her, on his road home. She again made a public 
confession before the priests and monks of the place, received a second 
time the last sacraments, and, lying on a sack-cloth, with ashes on her head, 
died on the 14th of March in 968. 


REFLECTION: The beginning of true virtue is most ardently to desire it, and to 
ask it of God with the utmost assiduity and earnestness. Fervent prayer, 
holy meditation, and reading pious books, are the principal means by which 
this virtue is to be constantly improved, and the interior life of the soul to be 
strengthened. 


March 15 


ST. ZACHARY, Pope 


ST. ZACHARY succeeded Gregory III., in 741, and was a man of singular 
meekness and goodness. He loved the clergy and people of Rome to that 
degree that he hazarded his life for them on occasion of the troubles which 
Italy fell into by the rebellion of the Dukes of Spoleto and Benevento 
against King Luitprand. Out of respect to his sanctity and dignity, that king 
restored to the Church of Rome all the places which belonged to it, and sent 
back the captives without ransom. The Lombards were moved to tears at the 
devotion with which they heard him perform the divine service. The zeal 
and prudence of this holy Pope appeared in many wholesome regulations 
which he had made to reform or settle the discipline and peace of several 
churches. St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, wrote to him against a 
certain priest named Virgilius, that he labored to sow the seeds of discord 
between him and Odilo, Duke of Bavaria, and taught, besides, many errors. 
Zachary ordered that Virgilius should be sent to Rome, that his doctrine 
might be examined. It seems that he cleared himself; for we find this same 
Virgilius soon after made Bishop of Salzburg. Certain Venetian merchants 
having bought at Rome many slaves to sell to the Moors in Africa, St. 
Zachary forbade such an iniquitous traffic, and, paying the merchants their 
price, gave the slaves their liberty. He adomed Rome with sacred buildings, 
and with great foundations in favor of the poor and pilgrims, and gave 
every year a considerable sum to furnish oil for the lamps in St. Peter’s 
Church. He died in 752, in the month of March. 


March 16 


STS. ABRAHAM and MARY 


ABRAHAM was a rich nobleman of Edessa. At his parents’ desire he 
married, but escaped to a cell near the city as soon as the feast was over. He 
walled up the cell-door, leaving only a small window through which he 
received his food. There for fifty years he sang God’s praises and implored 
mercy for himself and for all men. The wealth which fell to him on his 
parents’ death he gave to the poor. As many sought him for advice and 
consolation, the Bishop of Edessa, in spite of his humility, ordained him 
priest. St. Abraham was sent, soon after his ordination, to an idolatrous city 
which had hitherto been deaf to every messenger. He was insulted, beaten, 
and three times banished, but he returned each time with fresh zeal. For 
three years he pleaded with God for those souls, and in the end prevailed. 
Every citizen came to him for Baptism. After providing for their spiritual 
needs he went back to his cell more than ever convinced of the power of 
prayer. His brother died, leaving an only daughter, Mary, to the Saint’s care. 
He placed her in a cell near his own, and devoted himself to training her in 
perfection. After twenty years of innocence she fell, and fled in despair to a 
distant city, where she drowned the voice of conscience in sin. The Saint 
and his friend St. Ephrem prayed earnestly for her during two years. Then 
he went disguised to seek the lost sheep, and had the joy of bringing her 
back to the desert a true penitent. She received the gift of miracles, and her 
countenance after death shone as the sun. St. Abraham died five years 
before her, about 360. All Edessa came for his last blessing and to secure 
his relics. 


REFLECTION: Oh, that we realized the omnipotence of prayer! Every soul 
was created to glorify God eternally; and it is in the power of every one to 
add by the salvation of his neighbor to the glory of God. Let us make good 


use of this talent of prayer, lest our brother’s blood be required of us at the 
last. 


March 17 


ST. PATRICK, Bishop, Apostle of Ireland 


IF the virtue of children reflects an honor on their parents, much more justly 
is the name of St. Patrick rendered illustrious by the innumerable lights of 
sanctity with which the Church of Ireland shone during many ages, and by 
the colonies of Saints with which it peopled many foreign countries; for, 
under God, its inhabitants derived from their glorious apostle the streams of 
that eminent sanctity by which they were long conspicuous to the whole 
world. St. Patrick was born towards the close of the fourth century, in a 
village called Bonaven Taberniae, which seems to be the town of 
Kilpatrick, on the mouth of the river Clyde, in Scotland, between 
Dumbarton and Glasgow. He calls himself both a Briton and a Roman, or of 
a mixed extraction, and says his father was of a good family named 
Calphurnius, and a denizen of a neighboring city of the Romans, who not 
long after abandoned Britain, in 409. Some writers call his mother 
Conchessa, and say she was niece to St. Martin of Tours. 

In his sixteenth year he was carried into captivity by certain barbarians, 
who took him into Ireland, where he was obliged to keep cattle on the 
mountains and in the forests, in hunger and nakedness, amidst snow, rain, 
and ice. Whilst he lived in this suffering condition, God had pity on his 
soul, and quickened him to a sense of his duty by the impulse of a strong 
interior grace. The young man had recourse to Him with his whole heart in 
fervent prayer and fasting; and from that time faith and the love of God 
acquired continually new strength in his tender soul. After six months spent 
in slavery under the same master, St. Patrick was admonished by God in a 
dream to return to his own country, and informed that a ship was then ready 
to sail thither. He went at once to the sea-coast, though at a great distance, 
and found the vessel; but could not obtain his passage, probably for want of 
money. The Saint returned towards his hut, praying as he went; but the 


sailors, though pagans, called him back and took him on board. After three 
days’ sail they made land, but wandered twenty-seven days through deserts, 
and were a long while distressed for want of provisions, finding nothing to 
eat. Patrick had often spoken to the company on the infinite power of God; 
they therefore asked him why he did not pray for relief. Animated by a 
strong faith, he assured them that if they would address themselves with 
their whole hearts to the true God He would hear and succor them. They did 
so, and on the same day met with a herd of swine. From that time 
provisions never failed them, till on the twenty-seventh day they came info 
a country that was cultivated and inhabited. 

Some years afterwards he was again led captive, but recovered his liberty 
after two months. When he was at home with his parents, God manifested 
to him, by divers visions, that He destined him to the great work of the 
conversion of Ireland. The writers of his life say that after his second 
captivity he travelled into Gaul and Italy, and saw St. Martin, St. Germanus 
of Auxerre, and Pope Celestine, and that he received his mission and the 
apostolical benediction from this Pope, who died in 432. It is certain that he 
spent many years in preparing himself for his sacred calling. Great 
opposition was made against his episcopal consecration and mission, both 
by his own relatives and by the clergy. These made him great offers in order 
to detain him among them, and endeavored to affright him by exaggerating 
the dangers to which he exposed himself amidst the enemies of the Romans 
and Britons, who did not know God. All these temptations threw the Saint 
into great perplexities; but the Lord, Whose will he consulted by earnest 
prayer, supported him, and he persevered in his resolution. He forsook his 
family, sold his birthright and dignity, to serve strangers, and consecrated 
his soul to God, to carry His name to the ends of the earth. In this 
disposition he passed into Ireland, to preach the Gospel, where the worship 
of idols still generally reigned. He devoted himself entirely to the salvation 
of these barbarians. He travelled over the whole island, penetrating into the 
remotest corners, and_ such was the fruit of his preachings and sufferings 
that he baptized an infinite number of people. He ordained everywhere 
clergymen, induced women to live in holy widowhood and continence, 
consecrated virgins to Christ, and instituted monks. He took nothing from 
the many thousands whom he baptized, and often gave back the little 
presents which some laid on the altar, choosing rather to mortify the fervent 


than to scandalize the weak or the infidels. He gave freely of his own, 
however, both to pagans and Christians, distributed large alms to the poor in 
the provinces where he passed, made presents to the kings, judging that 
necessary for the progress of the Gospel, and maintained and educated 
many children, whom he trained up to serve at the altar. The happy success 
of his labors cost him many persecutions. 

A certain prince named Corotick, a Christian in name only, disturbed the 
peace of his flock. This tyrant, having made a descent into Ireland, 
plundered the country where St. Patrick had been just conferring 
confirmation on a great number of neophytes, who were yet in their white 
garments after Baptism. Corotick massacred many, and carried away others, 
whom he sold to the infidel Picts or Scots. The next day the Saint sent the 
barbarian a letter entreating him to restore the Christian captives, and at 
least part of the booty he had taken, that the poor people might not perish 
for want, but was only answered by railleries. The Saint, therefore, wrote 
with his own hand a letter. In it he styles himself a sinner and an ignorant 
man; he declares, nevertheless, that he is established Bishop of Ireland, and 
pronounces Corotick and the other parricides and accomplices separated 
from him and from Jesus Christ, Whose place he holds, forbidding any to 
eat with them, or to receive their alms, till they should have satisfied God 
by the tears of sincere penance, and restored the servants of Jesus Christ to 
their liberty. This letter expresses his most tender love for his flock, and his 
grief for those who had been slain, yet mingled with joy because they reign 
with the prophets, apostles, and martyrs. Jocelin assures us that Corotick 
was overtaken by the divine vengeance. 

St. Patrick held several councils to settle the discipline of the Church 
which he had planted. St. Bernard and the tradition of the country testify 
that St. Patrick fixed his metropolitan see at Armagh. He established some 
other bishops, as appears by his Council and other monuments. He not only 
converted the whole country by his preaching and wonderful miracles, but 
also cultivated this vineyard with so fruitful a benediction and increase from 
heaven as to render Ireland a most flourishing garden in the Church of God, 
and a country of Saints. 

Many particulars are related of the labors of St. Patrick, which we pass 
over. ‘in the first year of his mission he attempted to preach Christ in the 
general assembly of the kings and states of all Ireland, held yearly at Tara, 


the residence of the chief king, styled the monarch of the whole island, and 
the principal seat of the Druids, or priests, and their paganish rites. The son 
of Neill, the chief monarch, declared himself against the preacher; however, 
Patrick converted several, and, on his road to that place, the father of St. 
Benignus, his immediate successor in the see of Armagh. He afterwards 
converted and baptized the Icings of Dublin and Munster, and the seven 
sons of the king of Connaught, with the greatest part of their subjects, and 
before his death almost the whole island. He founded a monastery at 
Armagh; another called Domnach-Padraig, or Patrick’s Church; also a third, 
named Sabhal-Padraig; and filled the country with churches and schools of 
piety and learning, the reputation of which, for the three succeeding 
centuries, drew many foreigners into Ireland. He died and was buried at 
Down in Ulster. His body was found there in a church of his name in 1185, 
and translated to another part of the same church. 

Ireland is the nursery whence St. Patrick sent forth his missionaries and 
teachers. Glastonbury and Lindisfarne, Ripon and Malmesbury, bear 
testimony to the labors of Irish priests and bishops for the conversion of 
England. Iona is to this day the most venerated spot in Scotland. Columban, 
Fiacre, Gall, and many others evangelized the “rough places” of France and 
Switzerland. America and Australia, in modem times, owe their 
Christianity to the faith and zeal of the sons and daughters of St. Patrick. 


REFLECTION: By the instrumentality of St. Patrick the Faith is now as fresh in 
Ireland, even in this cold nineteenth century, as when it was first planted. 
Ask him to obtain for you the special grace of his children—to prefer the 
loss of every earthly good to the least compromise in matters of faith. 


March 18 


ST. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM 


CYRIL was born at or near the city of Jerusalem, about the year 315. He 
was ordained priest by St. Maximus, who gave him the important charge of 
instructing and preparing the candidates for Baptism. This charge he held 
for several years, and we still have one series of his instructions, given in 
the year 347 or 318. They are of singular interest as being the earliest record 
of the systematic teaching of the Church on the creed and sacraments, and 
as having been given in the church built by Constantine on Mount Calvary. 
They are solid, simple, profound; saturated with Holy Scripture; exact, 
precise, and terse; and, as a witness and exposition of the Catholic faith, 
invaluable. On the death of St. Maximus, Cyril was chosen Bishop of 
Jerusalem. At the beginning of his episcopate a cross was seen in the air 
reaching from Mount Calvary to Mount Olivet, and so bright that it shone at 
noonday. St. Cyril gave an account of it to the emperor; and the faithful 
regarded it as a presage of victory over the Arian heretics. While Cyril was 
bishop, the apostate Julian resolved to falsify the words of Our Lord by 
rebuilding the Temple at Jerusalem. He employed the power and resources 
of a Roman emperor; the Jews thronged enthusiastically to him and gave 
munificently. But Cyril was unmoved. “ The word of God abides,” he said; 
“one stone shall not be laid on another.” When the attempt was made, a 
heathen writer tells us that horrible flames came forth from the earth, 
rendering the place inaccessible to the scorched and scared workmen. The 
attempt was made again and again, and then abandoned in despair. Soon 
after, the emperor perished miserably in a war against the Persians, and the 
Church had rest. Like the other great bishops of his time, Cyril was 
persecuted, and driven once and again from his see; but on the death of the 
Arian Emperor Valens he returned to Jerusalem. He was present at the 


second General Council at Constantinople, and died in peace in 386, after a 
troubled episcopate of thirty-five years. 


REFLECTION: ”As a stout staff,’ says St. John Chrysostom, “supports the 
trembling limbs of a feeble old man, so does faith sustain our vacillating 
mind, lest it be tossed about by sinful hesitation and perplexity.” 


March 19 


ST. JOSEPH, Spouse of the Blessed Virgin and Patron of the 
Universal Church 


ST. JOSEPH was by birth of the royal family of David, but was living in 
humble obscurity as a carpenter when God raised him to the highest 
sanctity, and fitted him to be the spouse of His Virgin Mother, and foster- 
father and guardian of the Incarnate Word. Joseph, says the Holy Scripture, 
was a just man; he was innocent and pure, as became the husband of Mary; 
he was gentle and tender, as one worthy to be named the father of Jesus; he 
was prudent and a lover of silence, as became the master of the holy house; 
above all, he was faithful and obedient to divine calls. His conversation was 
with angels rather than with men. When he learned that Mary bore within 
her womb the Lord of heaven, he feared to take her as his wife; but an angel 
bade him fear not, and all doubts vanished. When Herod sought the life of 
the divine Infant, an angel told Joseph in a dream to fly with the Child and 
His Mother into Egypt. Joseph at once arose and obeyed. This sudden and 
unexpected flight must have exposed Joseph to many inconveniences and 
sufferings in so long a journey with a little babe and a tender virgin, the 
greater part of the way being through deserts and among strangers; yet he 
alleges no excuses, nor inquires at what time they were to return. St. 
Chrysostom observes that God treats thus all His servants, sending them 
frequent trials to clear their hearts from the rust of self-love, but intermixing 
seasons of consolation. “Joseph,” says he, “is anxious on seeing the Virgin 
with child; an angel removes that fear. He rejoices at the Child’s birth, but a 
great fear succeeds: the furious king seeks to destroy the Child, and the 
whole city is in an uproar to take away His life. This is followed by another 
joy, the adoration of the Magi; a new sorrow then arises: he is ordered to fly 
into a foreign unknown country, without help or acquaintance.” It is the 
opinion of the Fathers that upon their entering Egypt, at the presence of the 


child Jesus, all the oracles of that superstitious country were struck dumb, 
and the statues of their gods trembled and in many places fell to the ground. 
The Fathers also attribute to this holy visit the spiritual benediction poured 
on that country, which made it for many ages most fruitful in Saints. After 
the death of King Herod, of which St. Joseph was informed in another 
vision, God ordered him to return with the Child and His Mother into the 
land of Israel, which our Saint readily obeyed. But when he arrived in 
Judea, hearing that Archelaus had succeeded Herod in that part of the 
country, and apprehensive that he might be infected with his father’s vices, 
he feared on that account to settle there, as he would otherwise probably 
have done for the education of the Child; and therefore, being directed by 
God in another vision, he retired into the dominions of Herod Antipas, in 
Galilee, to his former habitation in Nazareth. St. Joseph, being a strict 
observer of the Mosaic law, in conformity to its direction annually repaired 
to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover. Our Saviour, now in the twelfth year 
of His age, accompanied His parents thither. Having performed the usual 
ceremonies of the feast, they were returning with many of their neighbors 
and acquaintances towards Galilee; and never doubting but that Jesus was 
with some of the company, they travelled on for a whole day’s journey 
before they discovered that He was not with them. But when night came on 
and they could hear no tidings of Him among their kindred and 
acquaintance, they, in the deepest affliction, returned with the utmost speed 
to Jerusalem. After an anxious search of three days they found Him in the 
Temple, discoursing with the learned doctors of the law, and asking them 
such questions as raised the admiration of all that heard Him, and made 
them astonished at the ripeness of His understanding; nor were His parents 
less surprises on this occasion. When His Mother told Him with what grief 
and earnestness they had sought Him, and asked, “Son, why hast Thou thus 
dealt with us? behold Thy Father and I sought Thee in great affliction of 
mind,” she received for answer, “How is it that you sought Me? did you not 
know that I must be about My Father’s business?” But though thus staying 
in the Temple unknown to His parents, in all other things He was obedient 
to them, returning with them to Nazareth, and there living in all dutiful 
subjection to them. As no further mention is made of St. Joseph, he must 
have died before the marriage of Cana and the beginning of our divine 
Saviour’s ministry. We cannot doubt that he had the happiness of Jesus and 


Mary attending at his death, praying by him, assisting and comforting him 
in his last moments; whence he is particularly invoked for the great grace of 
a happy death and the spiritual presence of Jesus in that hour. 


REFLECTION: St. Joseph, the shadow of the Eternal Father upon earth, the 
protector of Jesus in His home at Nazareth, and a lover of all children for 
the sake of the Holy Child, should be the chosen guardian and pattern of 
every true Christian family. 


March 20 


ST. WULFRAN, Archbishop 


His father was an officer in the armies of King Dagobert, and the Saint 
spent some years in the court of King Clotaire III. and of his mother, St. 
Bathildes, but occupied his heart only, on God, despising worldly greatness 
as empty and dangerous, and daily advancing in virtue. His estate of 
Maurilly he bestowed on the Abbey of Fontenelle, or St. Vandrille, in 
Normandy. He was chosen and consecrated Archbishop of Sens in 682, 
which diocese he governed two years and a half with great zeal and sanctity. 
A tender compassion for the blindness of the idolaters of Friesland, and the 
example of the English zealous preachers in those parts, moved him to 
resign his bishopric, with proper advice, and after a retreat at Fontenelle to 
enter Friesland in quality of a poor missionary priest. He baptized great 
multitudes, among them a son of King Radbod, and drew the people from 
the barbarous custom of sacrificing men to idols. On a certain occasion, one 
Ovon having been selected as a victim of a sacrifice to the heathen gods, St. 
Wulfran earnestly begged his life of King Radbod; but the people ran 
tumultuously to the palace, and would not suffer what they called a 
sacrilege. After many words they consented, but on condition that 
Wulfran’s God should save Ovon’s life. The Saint betook himself to prayer; 
the man, after hanging on the gibbet two hours, and being left for dead, fell 
to the ground by the breaking of the cord; being found alive he was given to 
the Saint, and became a monk and priest at Fontenelle. Wulfran also 
miraculously rescued two children from being drowned in honor of the 
idols. Radbod, who had been an eye-witness to this last miracle, promised 
to become a Christian; but as he was going to step into the baptismal font he 
asked where the great number of his ancestors and nobles were in the next 
world. The Saint replied that hell is the portion of all who die guilty of 
idolatry; at which the prince refused to be baptized, saying he would go 


with the greater number. This tyrant sent afterwards to St. Willibrord to 
treat with him about his conversion, but before the arrival of the Saint was 
found dead. St. Wulfran retired to Fontenelle that he might prepare himself 
for death, and expired there on the 20th of April, 720. 


REFLECTION: In every age the Catholic Church is a missionary church. She 
has received the world for her inheritance, and in our own days many 
missioners have watered with their blood the lands in which they labored. 
Help the propagation of the faith by alms, and above all by prayers. You 
will quicken your own faith and gain a part in the merits of the glorious 
apostolate. 


March 21 


ST. BENEDICT, Abbot 


ST. BENEDICT, blessed by grace and in name, was born of a noble Italian 
family about 480. When a boy he was sent to Rome, and there placed in the 
public schools. Scared by the licentiousness of the Roman youth, he fled to 
the desert mountains of Subiaco, and was directed by the Holy Spirit into a 
cave, deep, craggy, and almost inaccessible. He lived there for three years, 
unknown to any one save the holy monk Romanus, who clothed him with 
the monastic habit and brought him food. But the fame of his sanctity soon 
gathered disciples round him. The rigor of his rule, however, drew on him 
the hatred of some of the monks, and one of them mixed poison with the 
abbot’s drink; but when the Saint made the sign of the cross on the poisoned 
bowl, it broke and fell in pieces to the ground. After he had built twelve 
monasteries at Subiaco, he removed to Monte Casino, where he founded an 
abbey in which he wrote his rule and lived until death. By prayer he did all 
things: wrought miracles, saw visions, and prophesied. A peasant, whose 
boy had just died, ran in anguish to St. Benedict, crying out, “Give me back 
my son!” The monks joined the poor man in his entreaties; but the Saint 
replied, “Such miracles are not for us to work, but for the blessed apostles. 
Why will you lay upon me a burden which my weakness cannot bear? “ 
Moved at length by compassion he knelt down and, prostrating himself 
upon the body of the child, prayed earnestly. Then rising, he cried out, 
“Behold not, O Lord, my sins, but the faith of this man, who desireth the 
life of his son, and restore to the body that soul which Thou hast taken 
away.” Hardly had he spoken when the child’s body began to tremble, and 
taking it by the hand he restored it alive to its father. Six days before his 
death he ordered his grave to be opened, and fell ill of a fever. On the sixth 
day he requested to be borne into the chapel, and, having received the body 


and blood of Christ, with hands uplifted, and leaning on one of his 
disciples, he calmly expired in prayer on the 21st of March, 543. 


REFLECTION: The Saints never feared to undertake any work, however 
arduous, for God, because, distrusting self, they relied for assistance and 
support wholly upon prayer. 


March 22 


ST. CATHARINE OF SWEDEN, Virgin 


ST. CATHARINE was daughter of Ulpho, Prince of Nericia in Sweden, and 
of St. Bridget. The love of God seemed almost to prevent in her the use of 
her reason. At seven years of age she was placed in the nunnery of 
Risburgh, and educated in piety under the care of the holy abbess of that 
house. Being very beautiful, she was, by her father, contracted in marriage 
to Egard, a young nobleman of great virtue; but the virgin persuaded him to 
join with her in making a mutual vow of perpetual chastity. By her 
discourser he became desirous only of heavenly graces, arid, to draw them 
down upon his soul more abundantly, he readily acquiesced in the proposal. 
The happy couple, having but one heart and one desire, by a holy emulation 
excited each other to prayer, mortification, and works of charity. After the 
death of her father, St. Catharine, out of devotion to the Passion of Christ 
and to the relics of the martyrs, accompanied her mother in her pilgrimages 
and practices of devotion and penance. After her mother’s death at Rome, in 
1373, Catharine returned to Sweden, and died abbess of Vadzstena, or 
Vatzen, on the 24th of March in 1381. For the last twenty-five years of her 
life she every day purified her soul by a sacramental confession of her sins. 


REFLECTION: Whoever has to dwell in the world stands in need of great 
prudence; the Holy Scripture itself assures us that “the knowledge of the 
holy is prudence.” 


March 23 


STS. VICTORIAN AND OTHERS, Martyrs 


HUNERIC, the Arian king of the Vandals in Africa, succeeded his father 
Genseric in 477. He behaved himself at first with moderation towards the 
Catholics, but in 480 he began a grievous persecution of the clergy and holy 
virgins, which in 484 became general, and vast numbers of Catholics were 
put to death. Victorian, one of the principal lords of the kingdom, had been 
made governor of Carthage, with the Roman title of Proconsul. He was the 
wealthiest subject of the king, who placed great confidence in him, and he 
had ever behaved with an inviolable fidelity. The king, after he had 
published his cruel edicts, sent a message to the proconsul, promising, if he 
would conform to his religion, to heap on him the greatest wealth and the 
highest honors which it was in the power of a prince to bestow. The 
proconsul, who amidst the glittering pomps of the world perfectly 
understood its emptiness, made this generous answer: “Tell the king that I 
trust in Christ. His Majesty may condemn me to any torments, but I shall 
never consent to renounce the Catholic Church, in which I have been 
baptized. Even if there were no life after this, I would never be ungrateful 
and perfidious to God, Who has granted me the happiness of knowing Him, 
and bestowed on me His most precious graces.” The tyrant became furious 
at this answer, nor can the tortures be imagined which he caused the Saint to 
endure. Victorian suffered them with joy, and amidst them finished his 
glorious martyrdom. The Roman Martyrology joins with him on this day 
four others who were crowned in the same persecution. Two brothers, who 
were apprehended for the faith, had promised each other, if possible, to die 
together; and they begged of God, as a favor, that they might both suffer the 
same torments. The persecutors hung them in the air with great weights at 
their feet. One of them, under the excess of pain, begged to be taken down 
for a little ease. His brother, fearing that this might move him to deny his 


faith, cried out from the rack, “God forbid, dear brother, that you should ask 
such a thing. Is this what we promised to Jesus Christ?” The other was so 
wonderfully encouraged that he cried out, “No, no; I ask not to be released; 
increase my tortures, exert all your cruelties till they are exhausted upon 
me.” They were then burned with red-hot plates of iron, and tormented so 
long that the executioners at last left them, saying, “Everybody follows their 
example! no one now embraces our religion.” This they said chiefly 
because, notwithstanding these brothers had been so long and so grievously 
tormented, there were no scars or bruises to be seen upon them. Two 
merchants of Carthage, who both bore the name of Frumentius, suffered 
martyrdom about the sane time. Among many glorious confessors at that 
time, one Liberatus, an eminent physician, was sent into banishment with 
his wife. He only grieved to see his infant children torn from him. His wife 
checked his tears by these words: “Think no more of them: Jesus Christ 
Himself will have care of them and protect their souls.” Whilst in prison she 
was told that her husband had conformed. Accordingly, when she met him 
at the bar before judge, she upbraided him in open court for having basely 
abandoned God; but discovered by his answer that a cheat had been put 
upon her to deceive her into her ruin. Twelve young children, when dragged 
away by the persecutors, held their companions by the knees till they were 
torn away by violence. They were most cruelly beaten and scourged every 
day for a long time; yet by God’s grace every one of them persevered in the 
faith to the end of the persecution. 


March 24 


ST. SIMON, Infant Martyr 


“HAIL, flowers of the martyrs!” the Church sings in her Office of the Holy 
Innocents, who were the first to die for Christ; and in every age mere 
children and infants have gloriously confessed His name. In 1472 the Jews 
in the city of Trent determined to vent their hate against the Crucified by 
slaying a Christian child at the coming Passover; and Tobias, one of their 
number, was deputed to entrap a victim. He found a bright, smiling boy 
named Simon playing outside his home, with no one guarding him. Tobias 
patted the little fellow’s cheek, and coaxed him to take his hand. The boy, 
who was not two years old, did so; but he began to call and cry for his 
mother when he found himself being led from home. Then Tobias gave him 
a bright coin to look at, and with many kind caresses silenced his grief, and 
conducted him securely to his house. At midnight on Holy Thursday the 
work of butchery began. Having gagged his mouth, they held his arms in 
the form of a cross, while they pierced his tender body with awls and 
bodkins in blasphemous mockery of the sufferings of Jesus Christ. After an 
hour’s torture the little martyr lifted his eyes to heaven and gave up his 
innocent soul. The Jews cast his body into the river; but their crime was 
discovered and punished, while the holy relics were enshrined in St. Peter’s 
Church at Trent, where they have worked many miracles. 


WILLIAM OF NORWICH is another of these children martyrs. His parents 
were simple country folk, but his mother was taught by a vision to expect a 
Saint in her son. As a boy be fasted thrice a week and prayed constantly, 
and he was only an apprentice twelve years of age, at a tanner’s in Norwich, 
when he won his crown. A little before Easter, 1137, he was enticed into a 
Jew’s house, and was there gagged, bound, and crucified in hatred of Christ. 
Five years passed before the body was found, when it was buried as a 


saintly relic in the cathedral churchyard. A rose-tree planted hard by 
flowered miraculously in midwinter, and many sick persons were healed at 
his shrine. [It must not be thought that these singular and extraordinary 
instances establish the charge that the slaying of Christian children is part of 
the Jewish ritual. This accusation against the Jews has been proved to be 
false. ] 


REFLECTION: Learn from the infant martyrs that, however weak you may be, 
you still can suffer for Christ’s sake. 


March 25 


THE ANNUNCIATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


THIS great festival takes its name from the happy tidings brought by the 
angel Gabriel to the Blessed Virgin, concerning the Incarnation of the Son 
of God. It commemorates the most important embassy that was ever 
known: an embassy sent by the King of kings, performed by one of the 
chief princes of His heavenly court; directed, not to the great ones of this 
earth, but to a poor, unknown virgin, who, being endowed with the most 
angelic purity of soul and body, being withal perfectly humble and devoted 
to God, was greater in His eyes than the mightiest monarch in the world. 
When the Son of God became man, He could have taken upon Him our 
nature without the cooperation of any creature; but He was pleased to be 
born of a woman. In the choice of her whom He raised to this most sublime 
of all dignities, He pitched upon the one who, by the riches of His grace and 
virtues, was of all others the most holy and the most perfect. The design of 
this embassy of the archangel is to give a Saviour to the world, a victim of 
propitiation to the sinner, a model to the just, a son to this Virgin, remaining 
still a virgin, and a new nature to the Son of God, the nature of man, 
capable of suffering pain and anguish in order to satisfy God’s justice for 
our transgressions. 

When the angel appeared to Mary and addressed her, the Blessed Virgin 
was troubled: not at the angel’s appearance, says St. Ambrose, for heavenly 
visions and a commerce with the blessed spirits had been familiar to her; 
but what alarmed her, he says, was the angel’s appearing in human form, in 
the shape of a young man. What might add to her fright on the occasion was 
his addressing her in words of praise. Mary, guarded by her modesty, is in 
confusion at expressions of this sort, and dreads the least appearance of 
deluding flattery. Such high commendations make her cautious how she 
answers, till in silence she has more fully considered of the matter: “She 


revolved in her mind,” says St. Luke, “what manner of salutation this 
should be.” Ah, what numbers of innocent souls have been corrupted for 
want of using the like precautions! 

The angel, to calm her, says: “Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favor 
before God.” He then informs her that she is to conceive and bring forth a 
Son Whose name shall be Jesus, Who shall be great, and the Son of the 
Most High, and possessed of the throne of David, her illustrious ancestor. 
Mary, out of a just concern to know how she may comply with the will of 
God without prejudice to her vow of virginity, inquires, “How shall this 
be?” Nor does she give her consent till the heavenly messenger acquaints 
her that it is to be a work of the Holy Ghost, who, in making her fruitful, 
will not intrench in the least upon her virginal purity. 

In submission, therefore, to God’s will, without any further inquiries, she 
expresses her assent in these humble but powerful words: “Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord; be it done to me according to Thy word” What faith 
and confidence does her answer express! what profound humility and 
perfect obedience! 


REFLECTION: From the example of the Blessed Virgin in this mystery, how 
ardent a love ought we to conceive of purity and humility! The Holy Ghost 
is invited by purity to dwell in souls, but is chased away by the filth of the 
contrary vice. Humility is the foundation of a spiritual life. By it Mary was 
prepared for the extraordinary graces and all virtues with which she was 
enriched, and for the eminent dignity of Mother of God. 


March 26 


ST. LUDGER, Bishop 


ST. LUDGER was born in Friesland about the year 743. His father, a 
nobleman of the first rank, at the child’s own request, committed him very 
young to the care of St. Gregory, the disciple of St. Boniface, and his 
successors in the government of the see of Utrecht. Gregory educated him 
in his monastery and gave him the clerical tonsure. Ludger, desirous of 
further improvement, passed over into England, and spent four years and a 
half under Alcuin, who was rector of a famous school at York. In 773 he 
returned home, and St. Gregory dying in 776, his successor, Alberic, 
compelled our Saint to receive the holy order of priesthood, and employed 
him for several years in preaching the Word of God in Friesland, where he 
converted great numbers, founded several monasteries, and built many 
churches. The pagan Saxons ravaging the country, Ludger travelled to 
Rome to consult Pope Adrian II, what course to take, and what he thought 
God required of him. He then retired for three years and a half to Monte 
Casino, where he wore the habit of the Order and conformed to the practice 
of the rule during his stay, but made no religious vows. In 787, 
Charlemagne overcame the Saxons and conquered Friesland and the coast 
of the Germanic Ocean as far as Denmark. Ludger, hearing this, returned 
into East Friesland, where he converted the Saxons to the Faith, as he also 
did the province of Westphalia. He founded the monastery of Werden, 
twenty-nine miles from Cologne. In 802, Hildebald, Archbishop of 
Cologne, not regarding his strenuous resistance, ordained him Bishop of 
Munster. He joined in his diocese five cantons of Friesland which he had 
converted, and also founded the monastery of Helmstad in the duchy of 
Brunswick. 

Being accused to the Emperor Charlemagne of wasting his income and 
neglecting the embellishment of churches, this prince ordered him to appear 


at court. The morning after his arrival the emperor’s chamberlain brought 
him word that his attendance was required. The Saint, being then at his 
prayers, told the officer that he would follow him as soon as he had finished 
them. He was sent for three several times before he was ready, which the 
courtiers represented as a contempt of his Majesty, and the emperor, with 
some emotion, asked him why he had made him wait so long, though he 
had sent for him so often. The bishop answered that though he had the most 
profound respect for his Majesty, yet God was infinitely above him; that 
whilst we are occupied with Him, it is our duty to forget everything else. 
This answer made such an impression on the emperor that he dismissed him 
with honor and disgraced his accusers. St. Ludger was favored with the 
gifts of miracles and prophecy. His last sickness, though violent, did not 
hinder him from continuing his functions to the very last day of his life, 
which was Passion Sunday, on which day he preached very early in the 
morning, said Mass towards nine, and preached again before night, 
foretelling to those that were about him that he should die the following 
night, and fixing upon—place in his monastery of Werden where he chose 
to be interred. He died accordingly on the 26th of March, at midnight. 


REFLECTION: Prayer is an action so sublime and supermatural that the Church 
in her Canonical Hours teaches us to begin it by a fervent petition of grace 
to perform it well. What an insolence and mockery is it to join with this 
petition an open disrespect and a neglect of all necessary precautions 
against distractions! We ought never to appear before God, to tender Him 
our homages or supplications, without trembling, and without being deaf to 
all creatures and shutting all our senses to every object that can distract our 
minds from God. 


March 27 


ST. JOHN OF EGYPT 


TILL he was twenty-five, John worked as a carpenter with his father. Then 
feeling a call from God, he left the world and committed himself to a holy 
solitary in the desert. His master tried his spirit by many unreasonable 
commands, bidding him roll the hard rocks, tend dead trees, and the like. 
John obeyed in all things with the simplicity of a child. After a careful 
training of sixteen years he withdrew to the top of a steep cliff to think only 
of God and his soul. The more he knew of himself, the more he distrusted 
himself. For the last fifty years, therefore, he never saw women, and seldom 
men. The result of this vigilance and purity was threefold: a holy joy and 
cheerfulness which consoled all who conversed with him; perfect obedience 
to superiors; and, in return for this, authority over creatures, whom he had 
forsaken for the Creator. St. Augustine tells us of his appearing in a vision 
to a holy woman, whose sight he had restored, to avoid seeing her face to 
face. Devils assailed him continually, but John never ceased his prayer. 
From his long communings with God, he turned to men with gifts of 
healing and prophecy. Twice each week he spoke through a window with 
those who came to him, blessing oil for their sick and predicting things to 
come. A deacon came to him in disguise, and he reverently kissed his hand. 
To the Emperor Theodosius he foretold his future victories and the time of 
his death. The three last days of his life John gave wholly to God: on the 
third he was found on his knees as if in prayer, bud his soul was with the 
blessed. He died in 394. 


REFLECTION: The Saints examine themselves by the perfections of God, and 
do penance. We judge our conduct by the standard of other men, and rest 
satisfied with it. Yet it is by the divine holiness alone that we shall be 
judged when we die. 


March 28 


ST. GONTRAN, King 


ST. GONTRAN was the son of King Clotaire, and grandson of Clovis I. 
and St. Clotildis. Being the second son, whilst his brothers Charibert 
reigned at Paris, and Sigebert in Ostrasia, residing at Metz, he was crowned 
king of Orleans and Burgundy in 561, making Chalons his capital. When 
compelled to take up arms against his ambitious brothers and the Lombards, 
he made no other use of his victories, under the conduct of a brave general 
called Mommol, than to give peace to his dominions. The crimes in which 
the barbarous manners of his nation involved him he effaced by tears of 
repentance. The prosperity of his reign, both in peace and war, condemns 
those who think that human policy cannot be modelled by the maxims of 
the Gospel, whereas nothing can render a government more flourishing. He 
always treated the pastors of the Church with respect and veneration. He 
was the protector of the oppressed, and the tender parent of his subjects. He 
gave the greatest attention to the care of the sick. He fasted, prayed, wept, 
and offered himself to God night and day as a victim ready to be sacrificed 
on the altar of His justice, to avert His indignation which he believed he 
himself had provoked and drawn down upon his innocent people. He was a 
severe punisher of crimes in his officers and others, and, by many 
wholesome regulations, restrained the barbarous licentiousness of his 
troops; but no man was more ready to forgive offences against his own 
person. With royal magnificence he built and endowed many churches and 
monasteries. This good king died on the 23rd of March in 593, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, having reigned thirty-one years and some months. 


REFLECTION: There is no means of salvation more reliable than the practice 
of mercy, since Our Lord has said it: “Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall find mercy.” 


March 29 


STS. JONAS, BARACHISIUS, and their Companions, Martyrs 


KING SAPOR, of Persia, in the eighteenth year of his reign, raised a 
bloody persecution against the Christians, and laid waste their churches and 
monasteries, Jonas and Barachisius, two brothers of the city Beth-Asa, 
hearing that several Christians lay under sentence of death at Hubaham, 
went thither to encourage and serve them. Nine of that number received the 
crown of martyrdom. After their execution, Jonas and Barachisius were 
apprehended for having exhorted them to die. The president entreated the 
two brothers to obey the king of Persia, and to worship the sun, moon, fire, 
and water. Their answer was, that it was more reasonable to obey the 
immortal King of heaven and earth than a mortal prince. Jonas was beaten 
with knotty clubs and with rods, and next set in a frozen pond, with a cord 
tied to his foot. Barachisius had two red-hot iron plates and two red-hot 
hammers applied under each arm, and melted lead dropped into his nostrils 
and eyes; after which he was carried to prison, and there hung up by one 
foot. Despite these cruel tortures, the two brothers remained steadfast in the 
Faith. New and more horrible torments were then devised under which at 
last they yielded up their lives, while their pure souls winged their flight to 
heaven, there to gain the martyr’s crown, which they had so faithfully won. 


REFLECTION: Those powerful motives which supported the martyrs under the 
sharpest torments ought to inspire us with patience, resignation, and holy 
joy under sickness and all crosses or trials. Nothing is more heroic in the 
practice of Christian virtue, nothing more precious in the sight of God, than 
the sacrifice of patience, submission, constant fidelity, and charity in a state 
of suffering. 


March 30 


ST. JOHN CLIMACUS 


JOHN made, while still young, such progress in learning that he was called 
the Scholastic. At the age of sixteen he turned from the brilliant future 
which lay before him, and retired to Mt. Sinai, where he put himself under 
the direction of a holy monk. Never was novice more fervent, more 
unrelaxing in his efforts for self-mastery. After four years he took the vows, 
and an aged abbot foretold that he would some day be one of the greatest 
lights of the Church. Nineteen years later, on the death of his director, he 
withdrew into a deeper solitude, where he studied the lives and writings of 
the Saints, and was raised to an unusual height of contemplation. The fame 
of his holiness and practical wisdom drew crowds around him for advice 
and consolation. For his greater profit he visited the solitudes of Egypt. At 
the age of seventy-five he was chosen abbot of Mt. Sinai, and there “he 
dwelt in the mount of God, and drew from the rich treasure of his heart 
priceless riches of doctrine, which he poured forth with wondrous 
abundance and benediction.” He was induced by a brother abbot to write 
the rules by which he had guided his life; and his book called the Climax, or 
Ladder of Perfection, has been prized in all ages for its wisdom, its 
clearness, and its unction. At the end of four years he would no longer 
endure the honors and distractions of his office, and retired to his solitude, 
where he died, in 605. 


REFLECTION: ”Cast not from thee, my brother,” says the Imitation of Christ,” 
the sure hope of attaining to the spiritual life; still hast thou the time and the 
means.” 


March 31 


ST. BENJAMIN, Deacon, Martyr 


ISDEGERDES, Son of Sapor II., put a stop to the cruel persecutions 
against the Christians in Persia, which had been begun by Sapor II., and the 
Church had enjoyed twelve years’ peace in that kingdom, when in 420 it 
was disturbed by the indiscreet zeal of Abdas, a Christian bishop, who 
burned down the Pyraeum, or Temple of Fire, the great divinity of the 
Persians. King Isdegerdes thereupon demolished all the Christian churches 
in Persia, put to death Abdas, and raised a general persecution against the 
Church, which continued forty years with great fury. Isdegerdes died the 
year following, in 421. But his son and successor, Varanes, carried on the 
persecution with greater inhumanity. The very recital of the cruelties he 
exercised on the Christian strikes us with horror. Among the glorious 
champions of Christ was St. Benjamin, a deacon. The tyrant caused him to 
be beaten and imprisoned. He had lain a year in the dungeon, when an 
ambassador from the emperor obtained his release on condition that he 
should never speak to any of the courtiers about religion. The ambassador 
passed his word in his behalf that he would not; but Benjamin, who was a 
minister of the Gospel, declared that he should miss no opportunity of 
announcing Christ. The king, being informed that he still preached the Faith 
in his kingdom, ordered him to be apprehended, caused reeds to be run in 
between the nails and the flesh, both of his hands and feet, and to be thrust 
into other most tender parts, and drawn out again, and this to be frequently 
repeated with violence. Lastly, a knotty stake was thrust into his bowels, to 
rend and tear them, in which torment he expired in the year 424. 


REFLECTION: We entreat you, O most holy martyrs, who cheerfully suffered 
most cruel torments for God our Saviour and His love, on which account 
you are now most intimately and familiarly united to Him, that you pray to 


the Lord for us miserable sinners, covered with filth, that He infuse into us 
the grace of Christ, that it may enlighten our souls that we may love Him. 
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April 1 


ST. HUGH, Bishop 


IT was the happiness of this Saint to receive from his cradle the strongest 
impressions of piety by the example and care of his illustrious and holy 
parents. He was born at Chateau-neuf, in the territory of Valence in 
Dauphine, in 1053. His father, Odilo, who served his country in an 
honorable post in the army, labored by all the means in his power to make 
his soldiers faithful servants of their Creator, and by severe punishments to 
restrain vice. By the advice of his son, St. Hugh, he afterwards became a 
Carthusian monk, and died at the age of a hundred, having received 
Extreme Unction and Viaticum from the hands of his son. Our Saint 
likewise assisted, in her last moments, his mother, who had for many years, 
under his direction, served God in her own house, by prayer, fasting, and 
plenteous alms-deeds. Hugh, from the cradle, appeared to be a child of 
benediction. He went through his studies with great applause, and having 
chosen to serve God in an ecclesiastical state, he accepted a canonry in the 
cathedral of Valence. His great sanctity and learning rendered him an 
omament of that church, and he was finally made Bishop of Grenoble. He 
set himself at once to reprove vice and to reform abuses, and so plentiful 
was the benediction of Heaven upon his labors that he had the comfort to 
see the face of his diocese in a short time exceedingly changed. After two 
years he privately resigned his bishopric, presuming on the tacit consent of 
the Holy See, and, putting on the habit of St. Bennet, he entered upon a 
novitiate in the austere abbey of Casa-Dei in Auvergne. There he lived a 
year, a perfect model of all virtues to that house of Saints, till Pope Gregory 
VII. commanded him, in virtue of holy obedience, to resume his pastoral 
charge. 

He earnestly solicited Pope Innocent II. for leave to resign his bishopric, 
that he might die in solitude, but was never able to obtain his request. God 


was pleased to purify his soul by a lingering illness before He called him to 
Himself. Some time before his death he lost his memory for everything but 
his prayers. He closed his penitential course on the 1st of April in 1132, 
wanting only two months of being Eighty years old, of which he had been 
fifty-two years bishop. Miracles attested the sanctity of his happy death, and 
he was canonized by Innocent II. in 1134. 


REFLECTION: Let us learn from the example of the Saints to shun the tumult 
of the world as much as our circumstances will allow, and give ourselves up 
to the exercises of holy solitude, prayer, and pious reading. 


April 2 


ST. FRANCIS OF PAULA 


AT the age of fifteen Francis left his poor home at Paula in Calabria, to live 
as a hermit in a cave by the sea-coast. In time disciples gathered round him, 
and with them, in 1436, he founded the “Minims,” so called to show that 
they were the least of monastic Orders. They observed a perpetual Lent, and 
never touched meat, fish, eggs, or milk. Francis himself made the rock his 
bed; his best garment was a hair-shirt, and boiled herbs his only fare. As his 
body withered his faith grew powerful, and he “did all things in Him Who 
strengthened him.” He cured the sick, raised the dead, averted plagues, 
expelled evil spirits, and brought sinners to penance. A famous preacher, 
instigated by a few misguided monks, set to work to preach against St. 
Francis and his miracles. The Saint took no notice of it, and the preacher, 
finding that he made no way with his hearers, determined to see this poor 
hermit and confound him in person. The Saint received him kindly, gave 
him a seat by the fire, and listened to a long exposition of his own frauds. 
He then quietly took some glowing embers from the fire, and closing his 
hands upon them unhurt, said, “Come, Father Anthony, warm yourself, for 
you are shivering for want of a little charity” Father Anthony, falling at the 
Saint’s feet, asked for pardon, and then, having received his embrace, 
quitted him, to become his panegyrist and attain himself to great perfection. 
When the avaricious King Ferdinand of Naples offered him money for his 
convent, Francis told him to give it back to his oppressed subjects, and 
softened his heart by causing blood to flow from the ill-gotten coin. Louis 
XI. of France, trembling at the approach of death, sent for the poor hermit 
to ward off the foe whose advance neither his fortresses nor his guards 
could check. Francis went by the Pope’s command, and prepared the king 
for a holy death. The successors of Louis showered favors on the Saint, his 
Order spread throughout Europe, and his name was reverenced through the 


Christian world. He died at the age of ninety-one, on Good Friday, 1507, 
with the crucifix in his hand, and the last words of Jesus on hiss lips, “Into 
Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” 


REFLECTION: Rely in all difficulties upon God. That which enabled St. 
Francis to work miracles will in proportion do wonders for yourself, by 
giving you strength and consolation. 


April 3 


ST. RICHARD OF CHICHESTER 


RICHARD was born, 1197, in the little town of Wyche, eight miles from 
Worcester, England. He and his elder brother were left orphans when 
young, and Richard gave up the studies which he loved, to farm his 
brother’s impoverished estate. His brother, in gratitude for Richard’s 
successful care, proposed to make over to him all his lands; but he refused 
both the estate and the offer of a brilliant marriage, to study for the 
priesthood at Oxford. In 1235 he was appointed, for his learning and piety, 
chancellor of that University, and afterwards, by St. Edmund of Canterbury, 
chancellor of his diocese. He stood by that Saint in his long contest with the 
king, and accompanied him into exile. After St. Edmund’s death Richard 
returned to England to toil as a simple curate, but was soon elected Bishop 
of Chichester in preference to the worthless nominee of Henry III. The king 
in revenge refused to recognize the election, and seized the revenues of the 
see. Thus Richard found himself fighting the same 1 battle in which St. 
Edmund had died. He went to Lyons, was there consecrated by Innocent IV. 
in 1245, and returning to England, in spite of his poverty and the king’s 
hostility, exercised fully his episcopal rights, and thoroughly reformed his 
see. After two years his revenues were restored. Young and old loved St. 
Richard. He gave all he had, and worked miracles, to feed the poor and heal 
the sick; but when the rights or purity of the Church were concerned he was 
inexorable. A priest of noble blood polluted his office by sin; Richard 
deprived him of his benefice, and refused the king’s petition in his favor. On 
the other hand, when a knight violently put a priest in prison, Richard 
compelled the knight to walk round the priest’s church with the same log of 
wood on his neck to which he had chained the priest; and when the 
burgesses of Lewes tore a criminal from the church and hanged him, 
Richard made them dig up the body from its unconsecrated grave, and bear 


it back to the sanctuary they had violated. Richard died in 1253, while 
preaching, at the Pope’s command, a crusade against the Saracens. 


REFLECTION: As a brother, as chancellor, and as bishop, St. Richard 
faithfully performed each duty of his state without a thought of his own 
interests. Neglect of duty is the first sign of that self-love which ends with 
the loss of grace. 


April 4 


ST. ISIDORE, Archbishop 


ISIDORE was born of a ducal family, at Carthagena in Spain. His two 
brothers, Leander, Archbishop of Seville, Fulgentius, Bishop of Ecija, and 
his sister Florentina, are Saints. As a boy he despaired at his ill success in 
study, and ran away from school. Resting in his flight at a roadside spring, 
he observed a stone, which was hollowed out by the dripping water. This 
decided him to return, and by hard application he succeeded where he had 
failed. He went back to his master, and with the help of God became, even 
as a youth, one of the most learned men of the time. He assisted in 
converting Prince Recared, the leader of the Arian party; and with his aid, 
though at the constant peril of his own life, he expelled that heresy from 
Spain. Then, following a call from God, he turned a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of his friends, and embraced a hermit’s life. Prince Recared and 
many of the nobles and clergy of Seville went to persuade him to come 
forth, and represented the needs of the times, and the good he could do, and 
had already done, among the people. He refused, and, as far as we can 
judge, that refusal gave him the necessary opportunity of acquiring the 
virtue and the power which afterwards made him an illustrious Bishop and 
Doctor of the Church. On the death of his brother Leander he was called to 
fill the vacant see. As a teacher, ruler, founder, and reformer, he labored not 
only in his own diocese, but throughout Spain, and even in foreign 
countries. He died in Seville on April 4, 636, and within sixteen years of his 
death was declared a Doctor of the Catholic Church. 


REFLECTION: The strength of temptation usually lies in the fact that its object 
is something flattering to our pride, soothing to our sloth, or in some way 
attractive to the meaner passions. St. Isidore teaches us to listen neither to 


the promptings of nature nor the plausible advice of friends when they 
contradict the voice of God. 


April 5 


ST. VINCENT FERRER 


CH’s wonderful apostle, the “Angel of the Judgment,” was born at Valencia 
in Spain, in 1350, and at the age of eighteen professed in the Order of St. 
Dominic. After a brilliant course of study he became master of sacred 
theology. For three years he read only the Scriptures, and knew the whole 
Bible by heart. He converted the Jews of Valencia, and their synagogue 
became a church. Grief at the great schism then afflicting the Church 
reduced him to the point of death; but Our Lord Himself in glory bade him 
go forth to convert sinners, “for My judgment is nigh.” This miraculous 
apostolate lasted twenty-one years. He preached throughout Europe, in the 
towns and villages of Spain, Switzerland, France, Italy, England, Ireland, 
Scotland. Everywhere tens of thousands of sinners were reformed; Jews, 
infidels, and heretics were converted. Stupendous miracles enforced his 
words. Twice each day the “ miracle bell “ summoned the sick, the blind, 
the lame to be cured. Sinners the most obdurate became Saints; speaking 
only his native Spanish, he was understood in all tongues. Processions of 
ten thousand penitents followed him in perfect order. Convents, orphanages, 
hospitals, arose in his path. Amidst all, his humility remained profound, his 
prayer constant. He always prepared for preaching by prayer. Once, 
however, when a person of high rank was to be present at his sermon he 
neglected prayer for study. The nobleman was not particularly struck by the 
discourse which had been thus carefully worked up; but coming again to 
hear the Saint, unknown to the latter, the second sermon made a deep 
impression on his soul. When St. Vincent heard of the difference, he 
remarked that in the first sermon it was Vincent who had preached, but in 
the second, Jesus Christ. He fell ill at Vannes in Brittany, and received the 
crown of everlasting glory in 1419. 


REFLECTION: ”Whatever you do,” said St. Vincent, “think not of yourself, 
but of God.” In this spirit he preached, and God spoke by him; in this spirit, 
if we listen, we shall hear the voice of God. 


April 6 


ST. CELESTINE, Pope 


ST. CELESTINE was a native of Rome, and upon the demise of Pope 
Boniface he was chosen to succeed him, in September 422, by the 
wonderful consent of the whole city. His first official act was to confirm the 
condemnation of an African bishop who had been convicted of grave 
crimes. He wrote also to the bishops of the provinces of Vienne and 
Narbonne in Gaul, to correct several abuses, and ordered, among other 
things, that absolution or reconciliation should never be refused to any 
dying sinner who sincerely asked it; for repentance depends not so much on 
time as on the heart. He assembled a synod at Rome in 430, in which the 
writings of Nestorius were examined, and his blasphemies in maintaining in 
Christ a divine and a human person were condemned. The Pope pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against Nestorius, and deposed him. Being 
informed that Agricola, the son of a British bishop called Saverianus, who 
had been married before he was raised to the priesthood, had spread the 
seeds of the Pelagian heresy in Britain, St. Celestine sent thither St. 
Germanus of Auxerre, whose zeal and conduct happily prevented the 
threatening danger. He also sent St. Palladius, a Roman, to preach the Faith 
to the Scots, both in North Britain and in Ireland, and many authors of the 
life of St. Patrick say that apostle likewise received his commission to 
preach to the Irish from St. Celestine, in 431. This holy Pope died on the 1st 
of August, in 432, having reigned almost ten years. 


REFLECTION: Vigilance is truly needful to those to whom the care of souls 
has been confided. “Blessed are the servants whom the Lord at His coming 
shall find watching.” 


April 7 


ST. HEGESIPPUS, a Primitive Father 


HE was by birth a Jew, and belonged to the Church of Jerusalem, but 
travelling to Rome, he lived there nearly twenty years, from the pontificate 
of Anicetus to that of Eleutherius, in 177, when he returned into the East, 
where he died at an advanced age, probably at Jerusalem, in the year of 
Christ 180, according to the chronicle of Alexandria. He wrote in the year 
133 a History of the Church in five books, from the Passion of Christ down 
to his own time, the loss of which work is extremely regretted. In it he gave 
illustrious proofs of his faith, and showed the apostolical tradition, and that 
though certain men had disturbed the Church by broaching heresies, yet 
down to his time no episcopal see or particular church had fallen into error. 
This testimony he gave after having personally visited all the principal 
churches, both of the East and the West. 


BLESSED HERMAN JOSEPH OF STEINFELD 


HERMAN from his earliest years was a devoted client of the Mother of 
God. As a little child he used to spend all his playtime in the church at 
Cologne before an image of Mary, where he received many favors. One 
bitter winter day, as little Herman was coming barefooted into church, his 
heavenly Mother appearing to him, asked him lovingly why his feet were 
bare in such cold weather. “Alas! dear Lady,” he said, “it is because my 
parents are so poor.” She pointed to a stone, telling him to look beneath it; 
there he found four silver pieces wherewith to buy shoes. He did not forget 
to return and thank her. She enjoined him to go to the same spot in all his 
wants and disappeared. Never did the supply fail him; but his comrades, 
moved by a different spirit, could find nothing. Once Our Lady stretched 
out her hand, and took an apple which the boy offered her in pledge of his 
love. Another time he saw her high up in the tribune, with the Holy Child 
and St. John; he longed to join them, but saw no way of doing so; suddenly 
he found himself placed by their side, and holding sweet converse with the 
Infant Jesus. At the age of twelve he entered the Premonstratensian house at 
Steinfeld, and there led an angelic life of purity and prayer. His fellow- 
novices, seeing what graces he received from Mary, called him Joseph; and 
when he shrank from so high an honor, Our Lady in a vision took him as 
her spouse, and bade him bear the name. Jealously she reproved the 
smallest faults in her betrothed, and once appeared to him as an old woman, 
to upbraid him for some slight want of devotion. As her dowry, she 
conferred en him the most cruel sufferings of mind and body, which were 
especially severe on the great feasts of the Church. But with the cross Mary 
brought him the grace to bear it bravely, and thus his heart was weaned 
from earthly things, and he was made ready for his early and saintly death, 
which took place about the year 1230. 


REFLECTION: Do not approach our Blessed Mother with set prayers only. Be 
intimate with her; confide in her; commend to her every want and every 


project, small as well as great. It is a childlike reliance and a trustful appeal 
which she delights to reward. 


April 8 


ST. PERPETUUS, Bishop 


ST. PERPETUUS was the eighth Bishop of Tours from St. Gatian, and 
governed that see above thirty years, from 461 to 491, when he died on the 
8th of April. During all that time he labored by zealous sermons, many 
synods, and wholesome regulations, to lead souls to virtue. St. Perpetuus 
had a great veneration for the Saints, and respect for their relics, adorned 
their shrines, and enriched their churches. As there was a continual 
succession of miracles at the tomb of St. Martin, Perpetuus finding the 
church built by St. Bricius too small for the concourse of people that 
resorted thither, directed its enlargement. When the building was finished, 
the good bishop solemnized the dedication of this new church, and 
performed the translation of the body of St. Martin, on the 4th of July in 
473. Our Saint made and signed his last will, which is still extant, on the 1st 
of March, 475, fifteen years before his death. By it he remits all debts that 
were owing to him; and having bequeathed to his church his library and 
several farms, and settled a fund for the maintenance of lamps, and the 
purchase of sacred vessels, as occasion might require, he declares the poor 
his heirs. He adds most pathetic exhortations to concord and piety; and 
bequeaths to his sister, Fidia Julia Perpetua, a little gold cross, with relics; 
he leaves legacies to several other friends and priests, begging of each a 
remembrance of him in their prayers. His ancient epitaph equals him to the 
great St. Martin. 


REFLECTION: The smart of poverty, says a spiritual writer, is allayed even 
more by one word of true sympathy than by the alms we give. Alms coldly 
and harshly given irritate rather than soothe. Even when we cannot give, 
words of kindness are as a precious balm; and when we can give, they are 
the salt and seasoning of our alms. 


April 9 


ST. MARY OF EGYPT 


AT the tender age of twelve, Mary left her father’s house that she might sin 
without restraint, and for seventeen years she lived in shame at Alexandria. 
Then she accompanied a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and entangled many in 
grievous sin. She was in that city on the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross, and went with the crowd to the church which contained the precious 
wood. The rest entered and adored; but Mary was invisibly held back. In 
that instant her misery and pollution burst upon her. Turning to the 
Immaculate Mother, whose picture faced her in the porch, she vowed 
thenceforth to do penance if she might enter and stand like Magdalen beside 
the Cross. Then she entered in. As she knelt before Our Lady on leaving the 
church, a voice came to her which said, “Pass over Jordan, and thou shalt 
find rest.” She went into the wilderness, and there, in 420, forty-seven years 
after, the Abbot Zosimus met her. She told him that for seventeen years the 
old songs and scenes had haunted her; ever since, she had had perfect 
peace. At her request he brought her on Holy Thursday the sacred body of 
Christ. She bade him return again after a year, and this time he found her 
corpse upon the sand, with an inscription sayings “Bury here the body of 
Mary the sinner.” 


REFLECTION: Blessed John Colombini was converted to God by reading St. 
Mary’s life. Let us, too, learn from her not to be content with confessing 
and lamenting our sins, but to fly from what leads us to commit them. 


ST. JOHN THE ALMONER 


ST. JOHN was married, but when his wife and two children died he 
considered it a call from God to lead a perfect life. He began to give away 
all he possessed in alms, and became known throughout the East as the 
Almoner. He was appointed Patriarch of Alexandria; but before he would 
take possession of his see he told his servants to go over the town and bring 
him a list of his lords—meaning the poor. They brought word that there 
were seventy-five hundred of them, and these he undertook to feed every 
day. On Wednesday and Friday in every week he sat on a bench before the 
church, to hear the complaints of the needy and aggrieved; nor would he 
permit his servants to taste food until their wrongs were redressed. The fear 
of death was ever before him, and he never spoke an idle word. He turned 
those out of church whom he saw talking, and forbade all detractors to enter 
his house. He left seventy churches in Alexandria, where he had found but 
seven. A merchant received from St. John five pounds weight of gold to 
buy merchandise. Having suffered shipwreck and lost all, he had again 
recourse to John, who said, “Some of your merchandise was ill-gotten,” and 
gave him ten pounds more; but the next voyage he lost ship as well as 
goods. John then said, “The ship was wrongfully acquired. Take fifteen 
pounds of gold, buy corn with it, and put it on one of my ships.” This time 
the merchant was carried by the winds without his own knowledge to 
England, where there was a famine; and he sold the corm for its weight in 
tin, and on his return he found the tin changed to finest silver. St. John died 
in Cyprus, his native place, about the year 619. 


REFLECTION: What sacrifices can we make for the poor which will seem 
enough, when we reflect that mercy to them is our only means of repaying 
Jesus Christ, Who sacrificed His life for us? 


April 10 


ST. BADEMUS, Martyr 


BADEMUS was a rich and noble citizen of Bethlapeta in Persia, who 
founded a monastery near that city, which he governed with great sanctity. 
He conducted his religious in the paths of perfection with sweetness, 
prudence, and charity. To crown his virtue, God permitted him, with seven 
of his monks, to be apprehended by the followers of King Sapor, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his persecution. He lay four months in a dungeon, 
loaded with chains, during which lingering martyrdom he every day 
received a number of stripes. But he triumphed over his torments by the 
patience and joy with which he suffered them for Christ. At the same time, 
a Christian lord named Nersan, Prince of Aria, was cast into prison because 
he refused to adore the sun. At first he showed some resolution; but at the 
sight of tortures his constancy failed him, and he promised to conform. The 
king, to try if his change was sincere, ordered Bademus to be introduced 
into the prison of Nersan, which was a chamber in the royal palace, and sent 
word to Nersan that if he would despatch Bademus, he should be restored to 
his liberty and former dignities. The wretch accepted the condition; a sword 
was put into his hand, and he advanced to plunge it into the breast of the 
abbot. But being seized with a sudden terror, he stopped short, and 
remained some time without being able to lift up his arm to strike. He had 
neither courage to repent, nor heart to accomplish his crime. He strove, 
however, to harden himself, and continued with a trembling hand to aim at 
the sides of the martyr. Fear, shame, remorse, and respect for the martyr 
made his strokes forceless and unsteady; and so great was the number of the 
martyr’s wounds, that the bystanders were in admiration at his invincible 
patience. After four strokes, the martyr’s head was severed from the trunk. 
Nersan a short time after, falling into public disgrace, perished by the 
sword. The body of St. Bademus was reproachfully cast out of the city by 


the infidels, but was secretly carried away and interred by the Christians. 
His disciples were released from their chains four years afterward, upon the 
death of King Sapor. St. Bademus suffered on the 10th of April in the year 
376. 


REFLECTION: Oh! what ravishing delights does the soul taste which is 
accustomed, by a familiar habit, to converse in the heaven of its own 
interior with the Three Persons of the adorable Trinity! Worldlings wonder 
how holy solitaries can pass their whole time buried in the most profound 
solitude and silence. But those who have had any experience of this 
happiness are surprised, with far greater reason, how it is possible that any 
souls which are created to converse eternally with God should here live in 
constant dissipation, seldom entertaining a devout thought of Him Whose 
charms and sweet conversation eternally ravish all the blessed. 


April 11 


ST. LEO THE GREAT 


LEO was born at Rome. He embraced the sacred ministry, was made 
archdeacon of the Roman Church by St. Celestine, and under him and 
Sixtus III. had a large share in governing the Church. On the death of 
Sixtus, Leo was chosen Pope, and consecrated on St. Michael’s day, 440, 
amid great joy. It was a time of terrible trial. Vandals and Huns were 
wasting the provinces of the empire, and Nestorians, Pelagians, and other 
heretics wrought more grievous havoc among souls. Whilst Leo’s zeal made 
head against these perils, there arose the new heresy of Eutyches, who 
confounded the two natures of Christ. At once the vigilant pastor 
proclaimed the true doctrine of the Incarnation in his famous “tome;” but 
fostered by the Byzantine court, the heresy gained a strong hold amongst 
the Eastern monks and bishops. After three years of unceasing toil, Leo 
brought about its solemn condemnation by the Council of Chalcedon, the 
Fathers all signing his tome, and exclaiming, “Peter hath spoken by Leo.” 
Soon after, Attila with his Huns broke into Italy, and marched through its 
burning cities upon Rome. Leo went out boldly to meet him, and prevailed 
on him to turn back. Astonished to see the terrible Attila, the “Scourge of 
God,” fresh from the sack of Aquileia, Milan, Pavia, with the rich prize of 
Rome within his grasp, turn his great host back to the Danube at the Saint’s 
word, his chiefs asked him why he had acted so strangely. He answered that 
he saw two venerable personages, supposed to be Sts. Peter and Paul, 
standing behind Leo, and impressed by this vision he withdrew. If the perils 
of the Church are as great now as in St. Leo’s day, St. Peter’s solicitude is 
not less. Two years later the city fell a prey to the Vandals; but even then 
Leo saved it from destruction. He died A. D. 461, having ruled the Church 
twenty years. 


REFLECTION: Leo loved to ascribe all the fruits of his unsparing labors to the 
glorious chief of the apostles, who, he often declared, lives and governs in 
his successors. 


April 12 


ST. JULIUS, Pope 


ST. JULIUS was a Roman, and chosen Pope on the 6th of February in 337. 
The Arian bishops in the East sent to him three deputies to accuse St. 
Athanasius, the zealous Patriarch of Alexandria. These accusations, as the 
order of justice required, Julius imparted to Athanasius, who thereupon sent 
his deputies to Rome; when, upon an impartial hearing, the advocates of the 
heretics were confounded and silenced upon every article of their 
accusation. The Arians then demanded a council, and the Pope assembled 
one in Rome in 341. The Arians instead of appearing held a pretended 
council at Antioch in 341, in which they presumed to appoint one Gregory, 
an impious Arian, Bishop of Alexandria, detained the Pope’s legates 
beyond the time mentioned for their appearance; and then wrote to his 
Holiness, alleging a pretended impossibility of their appearing, on account 
of the Persian war and other impediments. The Pope easily saw through 
these pretences, and in a council at Rome examined the cause of St. 
Athanasius, declared him innocent of the things laid to his charge by the 
Arians, and confirmed him in his see. He also acquitted Marcellus of 
Ancyra, upon his orthodox profession of faith. He drew up and sent by 
Count Gabian to the Oriental Eusebian bishops, who had first demanded a 
council and then refused to appear in it, an excellent letter, which is looked 
upon as one of the finest monuments of ecclesiastical antiquity. Finding the 
Eusebians still obstinate, he moved Constans, Emperor of the West, to 
demand the concurrence of his brother Constantius in the assembling of a 
general council at Sardica in Illyricum. This was opened in May 347, and 
declared St. Athanasius and Marcellus of Ancyra orthodox and innocent, 
deposed certain Arian bishops, and framed twenty-one canons of discipline. 
St. Julius reigned fifteen years, two months, and six days, dying on the 12th 
of April, 352. 


April 13 


ST. HERMENEGILD, Martyr 


LEOVIGILD, King of the Visigoths, had two sons, Hermenegild and 
Recared, who reigned conjointly with him. All three were Arians, but 
Hermenegild married a. zealous Catholic, the daughter of Sigebert, Ring of 
France, and by her holy example was converted to the faith. His father, on 
hearing the news, denounced him as a traitor, and marched to seize his 
person. Hermenegild tried to rally the Catholics of Spain in his defence, but 
they were too weak to make any stand, and, after a two years fruitless 
struggle, he surrendered on the assurance of a free pardon. When safely in 
the royal camp, the king had him loaded with fetters and cast into a foul 
dungeon at Seville. Tortures and bribes were in turn employed to shake his 
faith, but Hermenegild wrote to his father that he held the crown as nothing, 
and preferred to lose sceptre and life rather than betray the truth of God. At 
length, on Easter night, an Arian bishop entered his cell, and promised him 
his father’s pardon if he would but receive Communion at his hands. 
Hermenegild indignantly rejected the offer, and knelt with joy for his depth- 
stroke. The same night a light streaming from his cell told the Christians 
who were watching near that the martyr had won his crown, and was 
keeping his Easter with the Saints in glory. 

Leovigild on his death-bed, though still an Arian, bade Recared seek out 
St. Leander, whom he had himself cruelly persecuted, and, following 
Hermenegild’s example, be received by him into the Church. Recared did 
so, and on his father’s death labored so earnestly for the extirpation of 
Arianism that he brought over the whole nation of the Visigoths to the 
Church. “Nor is it to be wondered,” says St. Gregory, “that he came thus to 
be a preacher of the true faith, seeing that he was brother of a martyr, whose 
merits did help him to bring so many into the lap of God’s Church.” 


REFLECTION: St. Hermenegild teaches us that constancy and sacrifice are the 
hest arguments for the Faith, and the surest way to win souls to God. 


April 14 


ST. BENEZET, or Little Bennet 


ST. BENEZET kept his mother’s sheep in the country, and as a mere child 
was devoted to practices of piety. As many persons were drowned in 
crossing the Rhone, Benezet was inspired by God to build a bridge over that 
rapid river at Avignon. He obtained the approbation of the bishop, proved 
his mission by miracles, and began the work in 1177, which he directed 
during seven years. He died when the difficulty of the undertaking was 
over, in 1184. This is attested by public monuments drawn up at that time 
and still preserved at Avignon, where the story is in everybody’s month. His 
body was buried upon the bridge itself, which was not completely finished 
till four years after his decease, the structure whereof was attended with 
miracles from the first laying of the foundations till it was completed in 
1188. Other miracles wrought after this at his tomb induced the city to build 
a chapel upon the bridge, in which his body lay nearly five hundred years. 
But in 1669 a greater part of the bridge falling down through the 
impetuosity of the waters, the coffin was taken up, and being opened in 
1670 in presence of the grand vicar, during the vacancy of the 
archiepiscopal see, the body was found entire, without the least sign of 
corruption; even the bowels were perfectly sound, and the color of the eyes 
lively and sprightly, though, through the dampness of the situation, the iron 
bars about the coffin were much damaged with rust. The body was found in 
the same condition by the Archbishop of Avignon in 1674, when, 
accompanied by the Bishop of Orange and a great concourse of nobility, he 
performed the translation of it, with great pomp, into the Church of the 
Celestines, this Order having obtained of Louis XIV. the honor of being 
intrusted with the custody of his relics till such time as the bridge and 
chapel should be rebuilt. 


REFLECTION: Let us pray for perseverance in good works. St. Augustine 
says, “When the Saints pray in the words which Christ taught, they ask for 
little else than the gift of perseverance.” 


April 15 


ST. PATERNUS, Bishop 


ST. PATERNUS was born at Poitiers, about the year 482. His father, 
Patranus, with the consent of his wife, went into Ireland, where he ended 
his days in holy solitude. Paternus, fired by his example, embraced a 
monastic life in the abbey of Marnes. After some time, burning with a 
desire of attaining to the perfection of Christian virtue, he passed over to 
Wales, and in Cardiganshire founded a monastery called Llan-patern-vaur, 
or the church of the great Paternus. He made a visit to his father in Ireland, 
but being called back to his monastery of Marnes, he soon after retired with 
St. Scubilion, a monk of that house, and embraced an austere anchoretical 
life in the forests of Scicy, in the diocese of Coutances, near the sea, having 
first obtained leave of the bishop and of the lord of the place. This desert, 
which was then of great extent, but which has been since gradually gained 
upon by the sea, was anciently in great request among the Druids. St. 
Paternus converted to the faith the idolaters of that and many neighboring 
parts, as far as Bayeux, and prevailed upon them to demolish a pagan 
temple in this desert, which was held in great veneration by the ancient 
Gauls. In his old age he was consecrated Bishop of Avranches by 
Germanus, Bishop of Rouen. 

Some false brethren having created a division of opinion among the 
bishops of the province with respect to St. Paternus, he preferred retiring 
rather than to afford any ground for dissension, and, after governing his 
diocese for thirteen years, he withdrew to a solitude in France, and there 
ended his days about the year 550. 


REFLECTION: The greatest sacrifices imposed by the love of peace will 
appear as naught if we call to mind the example of Our Saviour, and 


remember His words, “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 


April 16 


EIGHTEEN MARTYRS OF SARAGOSSA, and ST. ENCRATIS, 
or ENGRATIA, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. OPTATUS and seventeen other holy men received the crown of 
martyrdom on the same day, at Saragossa, under the cruel Governor Dacian, 
in the persecution of Diocletian, in 304. Two others, Caius and Crementius, 
died of their torments after a second conflict. 

The Church also celebrates on this day the triumph of St. Encratis, or 
Engratia, Virgin. She was a native of Portugal. Her father had promised her 
in marriage to a man of quality in Rousillon; but fearing the dangers and 
despising the vanities of the world, and resolving to preserve her virginity, 
in order to appear more agreeable to her heavenly Spouse and serve Him 
without hindrance, she stole from her father’s house and fled privately to 
Saragossa, where the persecution was hottest, under the eyes of Dacian. She 
even reproached him with his barbarities, upon which he ordered her to be 
long tormented in the most inhuman manner: her sides were torn with iron 
hooks, and one of her breasts was cut off, so that the inner parts of her chest 
were exposed to view, and part of her liver was pulled out. In this condition 
she was sent back to prison, being still alive, and died by the mortifying of 
her wounds, in 304. The relics of all these martyrs were found at Saragossa 
in 1389. 


REFLECTION: Men do not pursue temporal goods at haphazard, or by fits and 
starts. Let us be as punctual and orderly in the service of God, not casting 
about for new paths, but perfecting our ordinary devotions. If we persevere 
in these, Paradise is ours. 


April 17 


ST. ANICETUS, Pope, Martyr 


ST. ANICETUS succeeded St. Pius, and sat about eight years, from 165 to 
173. If he did not shed his blood for the Faith, he at least purchased the title 
of martyr by great sufferings and dangers. He received a visit from St. 
Polycarp, and tolerated the custom of the Asiatics in celebrating Easter on 
the 14th day of the first moon after the vernal equinox, with the Jews. His 
vigilance protected his flock from the wiles of the heretics Valentine and 
Marcion, who sought to corrupt the faith in the capital of the world. 

The first thirty-six bishops at Rome, down to Liberius, and, this one 
excepted, all the popes to Symmachus, the fifty-second, in 498, are honored 
among the Saints; and out of two hundred and forty-eight popes, from St. 
Peter to Clement XIII. seventy-eight are named in the Roman Martyrology. 
In the primitive ages, the spirit of fervor and perfect sanctity, which is 
nowadays so rarely to be found, was conspicuous in most of the faithful, 
and especially in their pastors. The whole tenor of their lives breathed it in 
such a manner as to render them the miracles of the world, angels on earth, 
living copies of their divine Redeemer, the odor of whose virtues and holy 
law and religion they spread on every side. 


REFLECTION: If, after making the most solemn protestations of inviolable 
friendship and affection for a fellow-creature, we should the next moment 
revile and contemn him, without having received any provocation or 
affront, and this habitually, would not the whole world justly call our 
protestations hypocrisy, and our pretended friendship a mockery? Let us by 
this rule judge if our love of God be sovereign, so long as our inconstancy 
betrays the insincerity of our hearts. 


April 18 


ST. APOLLONIUS, Martyr 


MARCUS AURELIUS had persecuted the Christians, but his son 
Commodus, who in 180 succeeded him, showed himself favorable to them 
out of regard to his Empress Marcia, who was an admirer of the Faith. 
During this calm the number of the faithful was exceedingly increased, and 
many persons of the first rank, among them Apollonius, a Roman senator, 
enlisted themselves under the banner of the cross. He was a person very 
well versed both in philosophy and the Holy Scripture. In the midst of the 
peace which the Church enjoyed, he was publicly accused of Christianity 
by one of his own slaves. The slave was immediately condemned to have 
his legs broken, and to be put to death, in consequence of an edict of 
Marcus Aurelius, who, without repealing the former laws against convicted 
Christians, ordered by it that their accusers should be put to death. The 
slave being executed, the same judge sent an order to St. Apollonius to 
renounce his religion as he valued his life and fortune. The Saint 
courageously rejected such ignominious terms of safety, wherefore Perennis 
referred him to the judgment of the Roman senate, to give an account of his 
faith to that body. Persisting in his refusal to comply with the condition, the 
Saint was condemned by a decree of the Senate, and beheaded about the 
year 186. 


REFLECTION: It is the prerogative of the Christian religion to inspire men 
with such resolution, and form them to such heroism, that they rejoice to 
sacrifice their life to truth. This is not the bare force and exertion of nature, 
but the undoubted power of the Almighty, Whose strength is thus made 
perfect in weakness. Every Christian ought, by his manner, to bear witness 
to the sanctity of his faith. Such would be the force of universal good 
example, that no libertine or infidel could withstand it. 


April 19 


ST. ELPHEGE, Archbishop 


ST. ELPHEGE was born in the year 954, of a noble Saxon family. He first 
became a monk in the monastery of Deerhurst, near Tewkesbury, England, 
and afterwards lived as a hermit near Bath, where he founded a community 
under the rule of St. Benedict, and became its first abbot. At thirty years of 
age he was chosen Bishop of Winchester, and twenty-two years later he 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1011, when the Danes landed in Kent 
and took the city of Canterbury, putting all to fire and sword, St. Elphege 
was captured and carried off in the expectation of a large ransom. He was 
unwilling that his ruined church and people should be put to such expense, 
and was kept in a loathsome prison at Greenwich for seven months. While 
so confined some friends came and urged him to lay a tax upon his tenants 
to raise the sum demanded for his ransom. “What reward can I hope for,” 
said he, “if I spend upon myself what belongs to the poor? Better give up to 
the poor what is ours, than take from them the little which is their own.” As 
he still refused to give ransom, the enraged Danes fell upon him in a fury, 
beat him with the blunt sides of their weapons, and bruised him with stones 
until one, whom the Saint had baptized shortly before, put an end to his 
sufferings by the blow of an axe. He died on Easter Saturday, April 19, 
1012, his last words being a prayer for his murderers. His body was first 
buried in St. Paul’s, London, but was afterwards translated to Canterbury by 
King Canute. A church dedicated to St. Elphege still stands upon the place 
of his martyrdom at Greenwich. 


REFLECTION: Those who are in high positions should consider themselves as 
stewards rather than masters of the wealth or power intrusted to them for 
the benefit of the poor and weak. St. Elphege died rather than extort his 
ransom from the poor tenants of the Church lands. 


April 20 


ST. MARCELLINUS, Bishop 


ST. MARCELLINUS was born in Africa, of a noble family; accompanied 
by Vincent and Domninus, he went over into Gaul, and there preached the 
Gospel, with great success, in the neighborhood of the Alps. He afterwards 
settled at Embrun, where he built a chapel in which he passed his nights in 
prayer, after laboring all the day in the exercise of his sacred calling. By his 
pious example as well as by his earnest words, he converted many of the 
heathens among whom he lived. He was afterwards made bishop of the 
people whom he had won over to Christ, but the date of his consecration is 
not positively known. Burning with zeal for the glory of God, he sent 
Vincent and Domninus to preach the faith in those parts which he could not 
visit in person. He died at Embrun about the year 374, and was there 
interred. St. Gregory of Tours, who speaks of Marcellinus in terms of 
highest praise, mentions many miracles as happening at his tomb. 


REFLECTION: Though you may not be called upon to preach, at least 
endeavor to set a good example, remembering that deeds often speak louder 
than words. 


April 21 


ST. ANSELM, Archbishop 


ANSELM was a native of Piedmont. When a boy of fifteen, being 
forbidden to enter religion, he for a while lost his fervor, left his home, and 
went to various schools in France. At length his vocation revived, and he 
became a monk at Bec in Normandy. The fame of his sanctity in this 
cloister led William Rufus, when dangerously ill, to take him for his 
confessor, and to name him to the vacant see of Canterbury. Now began the 
strife of Anselm’s life. With new health the king relapsed into his former 
sins, plundered the Church lands, scorned the archbishop’s rebukes, and 
forbade him to go to Rome for the pallium. Anselm went, and returned only 
to enter into a more bitter strife with William’s successor, Henry I. This 
sovereign claimed the right of investing prelates with the ring and crozier, 
symbols of the spiritual jurisdiction which belongs to the Church alone. The 
worldly prelates did not scruple to call St. Anselm a traitor for his defence 
of the Pope’s supremacy; on which the Saint rose, and with calm dignity 
exclaimed, “If any man pretends that I violate my faith to my king because I 
will not reject the authority of the Holy See of Rome, let him stand forth, 
and in the name of God I will answer him as I ought” No one took up the 
challenge; and to the disappointment of the king, the barons sided with the 
Saint, for they respected his courage, and saw that his cause was their own. 
Sooner than yield, the archbishop went again into exile, till at last the king 
was obliged to submit to the feeble but inflexible old man. In the midst of 
his harassing cares, St. Anselm found time for writings which have made 
him celebrated as the father of scholastic theology; while in metaphysics 
and in science he had few equals. He is yet more famous for his devotion to 
our blessed Lady, whose Feast of the Immaculate Conception he was the 
first to establish in the West. He died in 1109. 


REFLECTION: Whoever, like St. Anselm, contends for the Church’s rights, is 
fighting on the side of God against the tyranny of Satan. 


April 22 


ST. SOTER, Pope, Martyr 


ST. SOTER was raised to the papacy upon the death of St. Anicetus, in 173. 
By the sweetness of his discourses he comforted all persons with the 
tendemess of a father, and assisted the indigent with liberal alms, especially 
those who suffered for the faith. He liberally extended his charities, 
according to the custom of his predecessors, to remote churches, 
particularly to that of Corinth, to which he addressed an excellent letter, as 
St. Dionysius of Corinth testifies in his letter of thanks, who adds that his 
letter was found worthy to be read for their edification on Sundays at their 
assemblies to celebrate the divine mysteries, together with the letter of St. 
Clement, pope. St. Soter vigorously opposed the heresy of Montanus, and 
governed the Church to the year 177. 


ST. LEONIDES, Martyr 


THE Emperor Severus, in the year 202, which was the tenth of his reign, 
raised a bloody persecution, which filled the whole empire with martyrs, 
but especially Egypt. The most illustrious of those who by their triumphs 
ennobled and edified the city of Alexandria was Leonides, father of the 
great Origen. He was a Christian philosopher, and excellently versed both in 
the profane and sacred sciences. He had seven sons, the eldest of whom was 
Origen, whom he brought up with abundance of care, returning God thanks 
for having blessed him with a son of such an excellent disposition for 
learning, and a very great zeal for piety. These qualifications endeared him 
greatly to his father, who, after his son was baptized, would come to his 
bedside while he was asleep, and, opening his bosom, kiss it respectfully, as 
being the temple of the Holy Ghost. When the persecution raged at 
Alexandria, under Laetus, governor of Egypt, in the tenth year of Severus, 
Leonides was cast into prison. Origen, who was then only seventeen years 
of age, burned with an incredible desire of martyrdom, and sought every 
opportunity of meeting with it. But his mother conjured him not to forsake 
her, and his ardor being redoubled at the sight of his father’s chains, she 
was forced to lock up all his clothes to oblige him to stay at home. So, not 
being able to do any more, he wrote a letter to his father in very moving 
terms, strongly exhorting him to look on the crown that was offered him 
with courage and joy, adding this clause, “Take heed, sir. that for our sakes 
you do not change your mind.” Leonides was accordingly beheaded for the 
faith in 202. His estates and goods being all confiscated, and seized for the 
emperor’s use, his widow was left with seven children to maintain in the 
poorest condition imaginable; but Divine Providence was both her comfort 
and support. 


April 23 


ST. GEORGE, Martyr 


ST. GEORGE was born in Cappadocia, at the close of the third century, of 
Christian parents. In early youth he chose a soldier’s life, and soon obtained 
the favor of Diocletian, who advanced him to the grade of tribune. When, 
however, the emperor began to persecute the Christians, George rebuked 
him at once sternly and openly for his cruelty, and threw up his 
commission. He was in consequence subjected to a lengthened series of 
torments, and finally beheaded. There was something so inspiriting in the 
defiant cheerfulness of the young soldier, that every Christian felt a 
personal share in this triumph of Christian fortitude; and as years rolled on 
St. George became a type of successful combat against evil, the slayer of 
the dragon, the darling theme of camp song and story, until “so thick a 
shade his very glory round him made” that his real lineaments became hard 
to trace. Even beyond the circle of Christendom he was held in honor, and 
invading Saracens taught themselves to except from desecration the image 
of him they hailed as the “White-horsed Knight.” The devotion to St. 
George is one of the most ancient and widely spread in the Church. In the 
East, a church of St. George is ascribed to Constantine, and his name is 
invoked in the most ancient liturgies; whilst in the West, Malta, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Arragon, Genoa, and England have chosen him as their patron. 


REFLECTION: ”What shall I say of fortitude, without which neither wisdom 
nor justice is of any worth? Fortitude is not of the body, but is a constancy 
of soul; wherewith we are conquerors in righteousness, patiently bear all 
adversities, and in prosperity are not puffed up. This fortitude he lacks who 
is overcome by pride, anger, greed, drunkenness, and the like. Neither have 
they fortitude who when in adversity make shift to escape at their souls’ 
expense; wherefore the Lord saith, ‘Fear not those who kill the body, but 


cannot kill the soul.’ In like manner those who are puffed up in prosperity 
and abandon themselves to excessive joviality cannot be called strong. For 
how can they be called strong who cannot hide and repress the heart’s 
emotion? Fortitude is never conquered, or if conquered, is not fortitude.” — 
St. Bruno. 


April 24 


ST. FIDELIS OF SIGMARINGEN 


FIDELIS was born at Sigmaringen in 1577, of noble parents. In his youth 
he frequently approached the sacraments, visited the sick and the poor, and 
spent moreover many hours before the altar. For a time he followed the 
legal profession, and was remarkable for his advocacy of the poor and his 
respectful language towards his opponents. Finding it difficult to become 
both a rich lawyer and a good Christian, Fidelis entered the Capuchin. 
Order, and embraced a life of austerity and prayer. Hair shirts, iron-pointed 
girdles, and disciplines were penances too light for his fervor; and being 
filled with a desire of martyrdom, he rejoiced at being sent to Switzerland 
by the newly-founded Congregation of Propaganda, and braved every peril 
to rescue souls from the diabolical heresy of Calvin. When preaching at 
Sevis he was fired at by a Calvinist, but the fear of death could not deter 
him from proclaiming divine truth. After his sermon he was waylaid by a 
body of Protestants headed by a minister, who attacked him and tried to 
force him to embrace their so-called. reform. But he said, “I came to refute 
your errors, not to embrace them; I will never renounce Catholic doctrine, 
which is the truth of all ages, and I fear not death.” On this they fell upon 
him with their poignards, and the first martyr of Propaganda went to receive 
his palm. 


REFLECTION: We delight in decorating the altars of God with flowers, lights, 
and jewels, and it is right to do so; but if we wish to offer to God gifts of 
higher value, let us, in imitation of St. Fidelis, save the souls who but for us 
would be lost; for so we shall offer Him, as it were, the jewels of paradise. 


April 25 


ST. MARK, Evangelist 


ST. MARK was converted to the Faith by the Prince of the Apostles, whom 
he afterwards accompanied to Rome, acting there as his secretary or 
interpreter. When St. Peter was writing his first epistle to the churches of 
Asia, he affectionately joins with his own salutation that of his faithful 
companion, whom he calls “my son Mark.” The Roman people entreated 
St. Mark to put in writing for them the substance of St. Peter’s frequent 
discourses on Our Lord’s life. This the Evangelist did under the eye and 
with the express sanction of the apostle, and every page of his brief but 
graphic gospel so bore the impress of St. Peter’s character, that the Fathers 
used to name it “Peter’s Gospel” St. Mark was now sent to Egypt to found 
the Church of Alexandria. Here his disciples became the wonder of the 
world for their piety and asceticism, so that St. Jerome speaks of St. Mark 
as the father of the anchorites, who at a later time thronged the Egyptian 
deserts. Here, too, he set up the first Christian school, the fruitful mother of 
many illustrious doctors and bishops. After governing his see for many 
years, St. Mark was one day seized by the heathen, dragged by ropes over 
stones, and thrown into prison. On the morrow the torture was repeated, and 
having been consoled by a vision of angels and the voice of Jesus, St. Mark 
went to his reward. 

It is to St. Mark that we owe the many slight touches which often give 
such vivid coloring to the Gospel scenes, and help us to picture to ourselves 
the very gestures and looks of our blessed Lord. It is he alone who notes 
that in the temptation Jesus was “with the beasts;” that He slept in the boat 
“on a pillow;” that He “embraced” the little children. He alone preserves for 
us the commanding words “Peace, be still!” by which the storm was 
quelled; or even the very sounds of His voice, the “Ephpheta” and “Talitha 
cumi,” by which the dumb were made to speak and the dead to rise. So, too, 


the “looking round about with anger,” and the “sighing deeply,” long 
treasured in the memory of the penitent apostle, who was himself converted 
by his Saviour’s look, are here recorded by his faithful interpreter. 


REFLECTION: Learn from St. Mark to keep the image of the Son of man ever 
before your mind, and to ponder every syllable which fell from His lips. 


April 26 


STS. CLETUS and MARCELLINUS, Popes, Martyrs 


ST. CLETUS was the third Bishop of Rome, and succeeded St. Linus, 
which circumstance alone shows his eminent virtue among the first 
disciples of St. Peter in the West. He sat twelve years, from 76 to 89. The 
canon of the Roman Mass, Bede, and other martyrologists, style him a 
martyr. He was buried near St. Linus, in the Vatican, and his relics still 
remain in that church. 

St. Marcellinus succeeded St. Coins in the bishopric of Rome in 296, 
about the time that Diocletian set himself up for a deity, and impiously 
claimed divine honors. In those stormy times of persecution Marcellinus 
acquired great glory. He sat in St. Peter’s chair eight years, three months, 
and twenty-five days, dying in 304, a year after the cruel persecution broke 
out, in which he gained much honor. He has been styled a martyr, though 
his blood was not shed in the cause of religion. 


REFLECTION: It is a fundamental maxim of the Christian morality, and a truth 
which Christ has established in the clearest terms and in innumerable 
passages of the Gospel, that the cross or sufferings and mortification are the 
road to eternal bliss. They, therefore, who lead not here a crucified and 
mortified life are unworthy ever to possess the unspeakable joys of His 
kingdom. Our Lord Himself, our model and our he-ad, walked in this path, 
and His great Apostle puts us in mind that He entered into bliss only by His 
blood and by the cross. 


April 27 


ST, ZITA, Virgin 


ZITA lived for forty-eight years in the service of Fatinelli, a citizen of 
Lucca. During this time she rose each morning, while the household were 
asleep, to hear Mass, and then toiled incessantly till night came, doing the 
work of others as well as her own. Once Zita, absorbed in. prayer, remained 
in church past the usual hour of her bread-making. She hastened home, 
reproaching herself with neglect of duty, and found the bread made and 
ready for the oven. She never doubted that her mistress or one of her 
servants had kneaded it, and going to them, thanked them; but they were 
astonished. No human being had made the bread. A delicious perfume rose 
from it, for angels had made it during her prayer. For years her master and 
mistress treated her as a mere drudge, while her fellow-servants, resenting 
her diligence as a reproach to themselves, insulted and struck her. Zita 
united these sufferings with those of Christ her Lord, never changing the 
sweet tone of her voice, nor forgetting her gentle and quiet ways. At length 
Fatinelli, seeing the success which attended her undertakings, gave her 
charge of his children and of the household. She dreaded this dignity more 
than the worst humiliation, but scrupulously fulfilled her trust. By her holy 
economy her master’s goods were multiplied, while the poor were fed at his 
door. Gradually her unfailing patience conquered the jealousy of her fellow- 
servants, and she became their advocate with their hot-tempered master, 
who dared not give way to his anger before Zita. In the end her prayer and 
toil sanctified the whole house, and drew down upon it the benediction of 
Heaven. She died in 1272, and in the moment of her death a bright star 
appearing above her attic showed that she had gained eternal rest. 


REFLECTION: ”What must I do to be saved?” said a certain one in fear of 
damnation. “Work and pray, pray and work,” a voice replied, “and thou 


shalt be saved.” The whole life of St. Zita teaches us this truth. 


April 28 


ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 


THE eighty-one years of this Saint’s life were modelled on the Passion of 
Jesus Christ. In his childhood, when praying in church, a heavy bench fell 
on his foot, but the boy took no notice of the bleeding wound, and spoke of 
it as “a rose sent from God.” A few years later, the vision of a scourge with 
“love” written on its lashes assured him that his thirst for penance would be 
satisfied. In the hope of dying for the faith, he enlisted in a crusade against 
the Turks; but a voice from the Tabernacle warned him that he was to serve 
Christ alone, and that he should found a congregation in His honor. At the 
command of his bishop he began while a layman to preach the Passion, and 
a series of crosses tried the reality of his vocation. All his first companions, 
save his brother, deserted him; the Sovereign Pontiff refused him an 
audience; and it was only after a delay of seventeen years that the Papal 
approbation was obtained, and the first house of the Passionists was opened 
on Monte Argentario, the spot which Our Lady had pointed out. St. Paul 
chose as the badge of his Order a heart with three nails, in memory of the 
sufferings of Jesus, but for himself he invented a more secret and durable 
sign. Moved by the same holy impulse as Blessed Henry Suso, St. Jane 
Frances, and other Saints, he branded on his side the Holy Name, and its 
characters were found there after death. His heart beat with a supernatural 
palpitation, which was especially vehement on Fridays, and the heat at 
times was so intense as to scorch his shirt in the region of his heart. 
Through fifty years of incessant bodily pain, and amidst all his trials, Paul 
read the love of Jesus everywhere, and would cry out to the flowers and 
grass, “Oh! be quiet, be quiet,” as if they were reproaching him with 
ingratitude. He died whilst the Passion was being read to him, and so passed 
with Jesus from the cross to glory. 


ST. VITALIS, Martyr 


ST. VITALIS was a citizen of Milan, and is said to have been the father of 
Sts. Gervasius and Protasius. The divine providence conducted him to 
Ravenna, where he saw a Christian named Ursicinus, who was condemned 
to lose his head for his faith, standing aghast at the sight of death, and 
seeming ready to yield. Vitalis was extremely moved at this spectacle. He 
knew his double obligation of preferring the glory of God and the eternal 
salvation of his neighbor to his own corporal life: he therefore boldly and 
successfully encouraged Ursicinus to triumph over death, and after his 
martyrdom carried off his body, and respectfully interred it. The judge, 
whose name was Paulinus, being informed of this, caused Vitalis to be 
apprehended, stretched on the rack, and, after other torments, to be buried 
alive in a place called the Palm-tree, in Ravenna. His wife, Valeria, 
returning from Ravenna to Milan, was beaten to death by peasants, because 
she refused to join them in an idolatrous festival and riot. 


REFLECTION: We are not all called to the sacrifice of martyrdom; but we are 
all bound to make our lives a continued sacrifice of ourselves to God, and to 
perform every action in this perfect spirit of sacrifice. Thus we shall both 
live and die to God, perfectly resigned to His holy will in all His 
appointments. 


April 29 


ST. PETER, Martyr 


IN 1205 the glorious martyr Peter was born at Verona of heretical parents. 
He went to a Catholic school, and his Manichean uncle asked what he 
learnt. “The Creed,” answered Peter; “I believe in God, Creator of heaven 
and earth.” No persuasion could shake his faith, and at fifteen he received 
the habit from St. Dominic himself at Bologna. After ordination, he 
preached to the heretics of Lombardy, and converted multitudes. St. Peter 
was constantly obliged to dispute with heretics, and although he was able to 
confound them, still the devil took occasion thence to tempt him once 
against faith. Instantly he had recourse to prayer before an image of Our 
Lady, and heard a voice saying to him the words of Jesus Christ in the 
Gospel, “I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy faith may not fail; and thou 
shalt confirm thy brethren in it.” Once when exhorting a vast crowd under 
the burning sun, the heretics defied him to procure shade. He prayed, and a 
cloud overshadowed the audience. In spite of his sanctity, he was foully 
slandered and even punished for immorality. He submitted humbly, but 
complained in prayer to Jesus crucified. The crucifix spoke, “And I, Peter, 
what did I do?” Every day, as he elevated at Mass the precious blood, he 
prayed, “Grant, Lord, that I may die for Thee, Who for me didst die.” His 
prayer was answered. The heretics, confounded by him, sought his life. Two 
of them attacked him as he was returning to Milan, and struck his head with 
an axe. St. Peter fell, commended himself to God, dipped his finger in his 
own blood, and wrote on the ground, “I believe in God, Creator of heaven 
and earth.” They then stabbed him in the side, and he received his crown. 


REFLECTION: From a boy St. Peter boldly professed his faith among heretics. 
He spent his life in preaching the faith to heretics, and received the glorious 
and long-desired crown of martyrdom from heretics. We are surrounded by 


heretics. Are we courageous, firm, zealous, full of prayer for their 
conversion, unflinching in our profession of faith? 


ST. HUGH, Abbot of Cluny 


ST. HUGH was a prince related to the sovereign house of the dukes of 
Burgundy, and had his education under the tuition of his pious Mother, and 
under the care of Hugh, Bishop of Auxerre, his great-uncle. From his 
infancy he was exceedingly given to prayer and meditation, and his life was 
remarkably innocent and holy. One day, hearing an account of the 
wonderful sanctity of the monks of Cluny, under St. Odilo, he was so 
moved that he set out that moment, and going thither, humbly begged the 
monastic habit. After a rigid novitiate, he made his profession in 1039, 
being sixteen years old. His extraordinary virtue, especially his admirable 
humility, obedience, charity, sweetness, prudence, and zeal, gained him the 
respect of the whole community; and upon the death of St. Odilo, in 1049, 
though only twenty-five years old, he succeeded to the government of that 
great abbey, which he held sixty-two years. He received to the religious 
profession Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, and died on the twenty-ninth of April, 
in 1109, aged eighty-five. He was canonized twelve years after his death by 
Pope Calixtus II. 


April 30 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 


CATHERINE, the daughter of a humble tradesman, was raised up to be the 
guide and guardian of the Church in one of the darkest periods of its history, 
the fourteenth century. As a child, prayer was her delight. She would say 
the “Hail Mary” on each step as she mounted the stairs, and was granted in 
reward a vision of Christ in glory. When but seven years old, she made a 
vow of virginity, and afterwards endured bitter persecution for refusing to 
marry. Our Lord gave her His Heart in exchange for her own, 
communicated her with His own hands, and stamped on her body the print 
of His wounds. At the age of fifteen she entered the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, but continued to reside in her father’s shop, where she united a 
life of active charity with the prayer of a contemplative Saint. From this 
obscure home the seraphic virgin was summoned to defend the Church’s 
cause. Armed with Papal authority, and accompanied by three confessors, 
she travelled through Italy, reducing rebellious cities to the obedience of the 
Holy See, and winning hardened souls to God. In the face well-nigh of the 
whole world she sought out Gregory XI. at Avignon, brought him back to 
Rome, and by her letters to the kings and queens of Europe made good the 
Papal cause. She was the counsellor of Urban VI., and sternly rebuked the 
disloyal cardinals who had part in electing an antipope. Long had the holy 
virgin foretold the terrible schism which began ere she died. Day and night 
she wept and prayed for unity and peace. But the devil excited the Roman 
people against the Pope, so that some sought the life cf Christ’s Vicar. With 
intense earnestness did St. Catherine beg Our Lord to prevent this enormous 
crime. In spirit she saw the whole city full of demons tempting the people to 
resist and even slay the Pope. The seditious temper was subdued by 
Catherine’s prayers; but the devils vented their malice by scourging the 


Saint herself, who gladly endured all for God and His Church. She died at 
Rome, in 1380, at the age of thirty-three. 


REFLECTION: The seraphic St. Catherine willingly sacrificed the delights of 
contemplation to labor for the Church and the Apostolic See. How deeply 
do the troubles of the Church and the consequent loss of souls afflict us? 
How often do we pray for the Church and the Pope? 
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May 1 


STS. PHILIP and JAMES, Apostles 


PHILIP was one of the first chosen disciples of Christ. On the way from 
Judea to Galilee Our Lord found Philip, and said, “Follow Me” Philip 
Straightway obeyed; and then in his zeal and charity sought to win 
Nathaniel also, saying, “We have found Him of Whom Moses and the 
prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth;” and when Nathaniel in wonder 
asked, “Can any good come out of Nazareth?” Philip simply answered, 
“Come and see,” and brought him to Jesus. Another characteristic saying of 
this apostle is preserved for us by St. John. Christ in His last discourse had 
spoken of His Father; and Philip exclaimed, in the fervor of his thirst for 
God, “Lord, show us the Father, and it is enough” 

St. James the Less, the author of an inspired epistle, was also one of the 
Twelve. St. Paul tells us that he was favored by a special apparition of 
Christ after the Resurrection. On the dispersion of the apostles among the 
nations, St. James was left as Bishop of Jerusalem; and even the Jews held 
in such high veneration his purity, mortification, and prayer, that they 
named him the Just. The earliest of Church historians has handed down 
many traditions of St. James’s sanctity. He was always a virgin, says 
Hegesippus, and consecrated to God. He drank no wine, wore no sandals on 
his feet, and but a single garment on his body. He prostrated himself so 
much in prayer that the skin of his knees was hardened like a camel’s hoof. 
The Jews, it is said, used out of respect to touch the hem of his garment. He 
was indeed a living proof of his own words, “The wisdom that is from 
above first indeed is chaste, then peaceable, modest, full of mercy and good 
fruits.” He sat beside St. Peter and St. Paul at the Council of Jerusalem; and 
when St. Paul at a later time escaped the fury of the Jews by appealing to 
Caesar, the people took vengeance on James, and crying, “The just one hath 
erred,” stoned him to death. 


REFLECTION: The Church commemorates on the same day Sts. Philip and 
James, whose bodies lie side by side at Rome. They represent to us two 
aspects of Christian holiness. The first preaches faith, the second works; the 
one holy aspirations, the other purity of heart. 


May 2 


ST. ATHANASIUS, Bishop 


ATHANASIUS was born in Egypt towards the end of the third century, and 
was from his youth pious, learned, and deeply versed in the sacred writings, 
as befitted one whom God had chosen to be the champion and defender of 
His Church against the Arian heresy. Though only a deacon he was chosen 
by his bishop to go with him to the Council of Nicaea, in 325, and attracted 
the attention of all by the learning and ability with which he defended the 
faith. A few months later, he became Patriarch of Alexandria, and for forty- 
six years he bore, often well-nigh alone, the whole brunt of the Arian 
assault. On the refusal of the Saint to restore Arius to Catholic communion, 
the emperor ordered the Patriarch of Constantinople to do so. The wretched 
heresiarch took an oath that he had always believed as the Church believes; 
and the patriarch, after vainly using every effort to move the emperor, had 
recourse to fasting and prayer, that God Would avert from the Church the 
frightful sacrilege. The day came for the solemn entrance of Arius into the 
great church of Sancta Sophia. The heresiarch and his party set out glad and 
in triumph. But before he reached the church, death smote him swiftly and 
awfully, and the dreaded sacrilege was averted. St. Athanasius stood 
unmoved against four Roman emperors; was banished five times; was the 
butt of every insult, calumny, and wrong the Arians could devise, and lived 
in constant peril of death. Though firm as adamant in defence of the Faith, 
he was meek and humble, pleasant and winning in converse, beloved by his 
flock, unwearied in labors, in prayer, in mortifications, and in zeal for souls. 
In the year 373 his stormy life closed in peace, rather that his people would 
have it so than that his enemies were weary of persecuting him. He left to 
the Church the whole and ancient Faith, defended and explained in writings 
rich in thought and learning, clear, keen, and stately in expression. He is 
honored as one of the greatest of the Doctors of the Church. 


REFLECTION: The Catholic Faith, says St. Augustine, is more precious far 
than all the riches and treasures of earth; more glorious and greater than all 
its honors, all its possessions. This it is which saves sinners, gives light to 
the blind, restores penitents, perfects the just, and is the crown of martyrs. 


May 3 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE HOLY CROSS 


GOD having restored peace to His Church, by exalting Constantine the 
Great to the imperial throne, that pious prince, who had triumphed over his 
enemies by the miraculous power of the cross, was very desirous of 
expressing his veneration for the holy places which had been honored and 
sanctified by the presence and sufferings of our blessed Redeemer on earth, 
and accordingly resolved to build a magnificent church in the city of 
Jerusalem. St. Helen, the emperor’s mother, desiring to visit the holy places 
there, undertook a journey into Palestine in 326, though at that time near 
eighty years of age; and on her arrival at Jerusalem was inspired with a 
great desire to find the identical cross on which Christ had suffered for our 
sins. But there was no mark or tradition, even amongst the Christians, to 
show where it lay. The heathens, out of an aversion to Christianity, had 
done what they could to conceal the place where Our Saviour was buried, 
by heaping on it a great quantity of stones and rubbish, and building on it a 
temple to Venus. They had, moreover, erected a statue of Jupiter in the 
place where Our Saviour rose from the dead. Helen, to carry out her pious 
design, consulted every one at Jerusalem and near it whom she thought 
likely to assist her in finding out the cross; and was credibly informed that, 
if she could find out the sepulchre, she would likewise find the instruments 
of the punishment; it being the custom among the Jews to make a hole near 
the place where the body of a criminal was buried, and to throw into it 
whatever belonged to his execution. The pious empress, therefore, ordered 
the profane buildings to be pulled down, the statues to be broken in pieces, 
and the rubbish to be removed; and, upon digging to a great depth, the holy 
sepulchre, and near it three crosses, also the nails which had pierced Our 
Saviour’s body, and the title which had been fixed to His cross, were found. 
By this discovery they knew that one of the three crosses was that which 


they were in quest of, and that the others belonged to the two malefactors 
between whom Our Saviour had been crucified. But, as the title was found 
separate from the cross, it was difficult to distinguish which of the three 
crosses was that on which our divine Redeemer consummated His sacrifice 
for the salvation of the world. In this perplexity the holy Bishop Macarius, 
knowing that one of the principal ladies of the city lay extremely ill, 
suggested to the empress to cause the three crosses to be carried to the sick 
person, not doubting but God would discover which was the cross they 
sought for. This being done, St. Macarius prayed that God would have 
regard to their faith, and, after his prayer, applied the crosses singly to the 
patient, who was immediately and perfectly recovered by the touch of one 
of the three crosses, the other two having been tried without effect. St. 
Helen, full of joy at having found the treasure which she had so earmestly 
sought and so highly esteemed, built a church on the spot, and lodged the 
cross there with great veneration, having provided an extraordinarily rich 
case for it. She afterwards carried part of it to the Emperor Constantine, 
then at Constantinople, who received it with great veneration; another part 
she sent or rather carried to Rome, to be placed in the church which she had 
built there, called Of the Holy Cross of Jerusalem, where it remains to this 
day. The title was sent by St. Helen to the same church, and placed on the 
top of an arch, where it was found in a case of lead in 1492. The inscription 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin is in red letters, and the wood was whitened. 
Thus it was in 1492; but these colors are since faded. Also the words Jesus 
and Judaeorum are eaten away. The board is nine, but must have been 
twelve, inches long. The main part of the cross St. Helen inclosed in a silver 
shrine, and committed it to the care of St. Macarius, that it might be 
delivered down to posterity, as an object of veneration. It was accordingly 
kept with singular care and respect in the magnificent church which she and 
her son built in Jerusalem. St. Paulinus relates that, though chips were 
almost daily cut off from it and given to devout persons, yet the sacred 
wood suffered thereby no diminution. It is affirmed by St, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, twenty-five years after the discovery, that pieces of the cross 
were spread all over the earth; he compares this wonder to the miraculous 
feeding of five thousand men, as recorded in the Gospel. The discovery of 
the cross must have happened about the month of May, or early in the 


spring; for St. Helen went the same year to Constantinople, and from thence 
to Rome, where she died in the arms of her son on the 18th of August, 326. 


REFLECTION: In every pious undertaking the beginning merely does not 
suffice. “Whoso shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved.” 


May 4 


ST. MONICA 


MONICA, the mother of St. Augustine, was born in 332. A, a girlhood of 
singular innocence and piety, she was given in marriage to Patritius, a 
pagan. She at once devoted herself to his conversion, praying for him 
always, and winning his reverence and love by the holiness of her life and 
her affectionate forbearance. She was rewarded by seeing him baptized a 
year before his death. When her son Augustine went astray in faith and 
manners her prayers and tears were incessant. She was once very urgent 
with a learned bishop that he would talk to her son in order to bring him to a 
better mind, but he declined, despairing of success with one at once so able 
and so headstrong. However, on witnessing her prayers and tears, he bade 
her be of good courage; for it might not be that the child of those tears 
should perish. By going to Italy, Augustine could for a time free himself 
from his mother’s importunities; but he could not escape from her prayers, 
which encompassed him like the providence of God. She followed him to 
Italy, and there by his marvellous conversion her sorrow was turned into 
joy. At Ostia, on their homeward journey, as Augustine and his mother sat 
at a window conversing of the life of the blessed, she turned to him and 
said, “Son, there is nothing now I care for in this life. What I shall now do 
or why I am here, I know not. The one reason I had for wishing to linger in 
this life a little longer was that I might see you a Catholic Christian before I 
died. This has God granted me superabundantly in seeing you reject earthly 
happiness to become His servant. What do I here?” A few days afterwards 
she had an attack of fever, and died in the year 387. 


REFLECTION: It is impossible to set any bounds to what persevering prayer 
may do. It gives man a share in the Divine Omnipotence. St. Augustine’s 


soul lay bound in the chains of heresy and impurity, both of which had by 
long habit grown inveterate. They were broken by his mother’s prayers. 


May 5 


ST. PIUS V 


A DOMINICAN friar from his fifteenth year, Michael Ghislieri, as a simple 
religious, as inquisitor, as bishop, and as cardinal, was famous for his 
intrepid defence of the Church’s faith and discipline, and for the spotless 
purity of his own life. His first care as Pope was to reform the Roman court 
and capital by the strict example of his household and the severe 
punishment of all offenders. He next endeavored to obtain from the 
Catholic powers the recognition of the Tridentine decrees, two of which he 
urgently enforced—the residence of bishops, and the establishment of 
diocesan seminaries. He revised the Missal and Breviary, and reformed the 
ecclesiastical music. Nor was he less active in protecting the Church 
without. We see him at the same time supporting the Catholic King of 
France against the Huguenot rebels, encouraging Mary Queen of Scots, in 
the bitterness of her captivity, and excommunicating her rival the usurper 
Elizabeth, when the best blood of England had flowed upon the scaffold, 
and the measure of her crimes was full. But it was at Lepanto that the 
Saint’s power was most manifest; there, in October, 1571, by the holy 
league which he had formed, but still more by his prayers to the great 
Mother of God, the aged Pontiff crushed the Ottoman forces, and saved 
Christendom from the Turk. Six months later, St. Pius died, having reigned 
but six years. St. Pius was accustomed to kiss the feet of his crucifix on 
leaving or entering his room. One day the feet moved away from his lips. 
Sorrow filled his heart, and he made acts of contrition, fearing that he must 
have committed some secret offence, but still he could not kiss the feet. It 
was afterwards found that they had been poisoned by an enemy. 


REFLECTION: ”Thy cross, O Lord, is the source of all blessings, the cause of 
all graces: by it the faithful find strength in weakness, glory in shame, life 


in death.”—St. Leo. 


May 6 


ST. JOHN BEFORE THE LATIN GATE 


IN the year 95, St. John, who was the only surviving apostle, and governed 
all the churches of Asia, was apprehended at Ephesus, and sent prisoner to 
Rome. The Emperor Domitian did not relent at the sight of the venerable 
old man, but condemned him to be cast into a caldron of boiling oil. The 
martyr doubtless heard, with great joy, this barbarous sentence; the most 
cruel torments seemed to him light and most agreeable, because they would, 
he hoped, unite him forever to his divine Master and Saviour. But God 
accepted his will and crowned his desire; He conferred on him the honor 
and merit of martyrdom, but suspended the operation of the fire, as He had 
formerly preserved the three children from hurt in the Babylonian furnace. 
The seething oil was changed in his regard into an invigorating bath, and 
the Saint came out more refreshed than when he had entered the caldron. 
Domitian saw this miracle without drawing from it the least advantage, but 
remained hardened in his iniquity. However, he contented himself after this 
with banishing the holy apostle into the little island of Patmos. St. John 
returned to Ephesus, in the reign of Nerva, who by mildness, during his 
short reign of one year and four months, labored to restore the faded lustre 
of the Roman Empire. This glorious triumph of St. John happened without 
the gate of Rome called Latina. A church which since has always borne this 
title was consecrated in the same place in memory of this miracle, under the 
first Christian emperors. 


REFLECTION: St. John suffered above the other Saints a martyrdom of love, 
being a martyr, and more than a martyr, at the foot of the cross of his divine 
Master. All his sufferings were by love and compassion imprinted in his 
soul, and thus shared by him. O singular happiness, to have stood under the 
cross of Christ! O extraordinary privilege, to have suffered martyrdom in 


the person of Jesus, and been eye-witness of all He did or endured! If nature 
revolt within us against suffering, let us call to mind those words of the 
divine Master: “Thou knowest not now wherefore; but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” 


May 7 


ST. STANISLAS, Bishop, Martyr 


STANISLAS was born in answer to prayer when his parents were advanced 
in age. Out of gratitude they educated him for the Church, and from a holy 
priest he became in time Bishop of Cracow. Boleslas II. was then King of 
Poland—a prince of good disposition, but spoilt by a long course of victory 
and success. After many acts of lust and cruelty, he outraged the whole 
kingdom by carrying off the wife of one of his nobles. Against this public 
scandal the chaste and gentle bishop alone raised his voice. Having 
commended the matter to God, he went down to the palace and openly 
rebuked the king for his crime against God and his subjects, and threatened 
to excommunicate him if he persisted in his sin. To slander the Saint’s 
character, Boleslas suborned the nephews of one Paul, lately dead, to swear 
that their uncle had never been paid for land bought by the bishop for the 
Church. The Saint stood fearlessly before the king’s tribunal, though all his 
witnesses forsook him, and guaranteed to bring the dead man to witness for 
him within three days. On the third day, after many prayers and tears, he 
raised Paul to life, and led him in his grave-clothes before the king. Boleslas 
made a show for a while of a better life. Soon, however, he relapsed into the 
most scandalous excesses, and the bishop, finding all remonstrance useless, 
pronounced the sentence of excommunication. In defiance of the censure, 
on May 8, 1079, the king went down to a chapel where the bishop himself 
was saying Mass, and sent in three companies of soldiers to dispatch him at 
the altar. Each in turn came out, saying they had been scared by a light from 
heaven. Then the king rushed in and slew the Saint at the altar with his own 
hand. 


REFLECTION: The safest correction of vice is a blameless life. Yet there are 
times when silence would make us answerable for the sins of others. At 


such times let us, in the name of God, rebuke the offender without fear. 


May 8 


THE APPARITION OF ST. MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL 


IT is manifest, from the Holy Scriptures, that God is pleased to make 
frequent use of the ministry of the heavenly spirits in the dispensations of 
His providence in this world, and especially towards man. Hence the name 
of Angel (which is not properly a denomination of nature, but office) has 
been appropriated to them. The angels are all pure spirits; they are, by a 
property of their nature, immortal, as every spirit is. They have the power of 
moving or conveying themselves from place to place, and such is their 
activity that it is not easy for us to conceive it. Among the holy archangels, 
there are particularly distinguished in Holy Writ Sts. Michael, Gabriel, and 
Raphael. St. Michael, whom the Church honors this day, was the prince of 
the faithful angels who opposed Lucifer and his associates in their revolt 
against Gad. As the devil is the sworn enemy of God’s holy Church, St. 
Michael is its special protector against his assaults and stratagems. This 
holy archangel has ever been honored in the Christian Church as her 
guardian under God, and as the protector of the faithful; for God is pleased 
to employ the zeal and charity of the good angels and their leader against 
the malice of the devil. To thank His adorable goodness for this benefit of 
His merciful providence is this festival instituted by the Church in honor of 
the good angels, in which devotion she has been encouraged by several 
apparitions of this glorious archangel. Among others, it is recorded that St. 
Michael, in a vision, admonished the Bishop of Siponto to build a church in 
his honor on Mount Gargano, near Manfredonia, in the kingdom of Naples. 
When the Emperor Otho III. had, contrary to his word, put to death, for 
rebellion, Crescentius, a Roman senator, being touched with remorse he cast 
himself at the feet of St. Romuald, who, in satisfaction for his crime, 
enjoined him to walk barefoot, on a penitential pilgrimage, to St. Michael’s 
on Mount Gargano, which penance he performed in 1002. It is mentioned in 


particular of this special guardian and protector of the Church that, in the 
persecution of Antichrist, he will powerfully stand up in her defence: “At 
that time shall Michael rise up, the great prince, who standeth for the 
children of thy people.” 


REFLECTION: St. Michael is not only the protector of the Church, but of 
every faithful soul. He defeated the devil by humility: we are enlisted in the 
same warfare. His arms were humility and ardent love of God: the same 
must be our weapons. We ought to regard this archangel as our leader under 
God: and, courageously resisting the devil in all his assaults, to cry out, 
Who can be compared to God? 


May 9 


ST. GREGORY NAZIANZEN 


GREGORY was born of saintly parents, and was the chosen friend of St. 
Basil. They studied together at Athens, turned at the same time from the 
fairest worldly prospects, and for some years lived together in seclusion, 
self-discipline, and toil. Gregory was raised, almost by force, to the 
priesthood; and was in time made Bishop of Nazianzum by St. Basil, who 
had become Archbishop of Caesarea. When he was fifty years old, he was 
chosen, for his rare gifts and his conciliatory disposition, to be Patriarch of 
Constantinople, then distracted and laid waste by Arian and other heretics. 
In that city he labored with wonderful success. The Arians were so irritated 
at the decay of their heresy that they pursued the Saint with outrage, 
calumny, and violence, and at length resolved to take away his life. For this 
purpose they chose a resolute young man, who readily undertook the 
sacrilegious commission. But God did not allow him to carry it out. He was 
touched with remorse, and cast himself at the Saint’s feet, avowing his 
sinful intent. St. Gregory at once forgave him, treated him with all kindness, 
and received him amongst his friends, to the wonder and edification of the 
whole city, and to the confusion of the heretics, whose crime had served 
only as a foil to the virtue of the Saint. St. Jerome boasts that he had sat at 
his feet, and calls him his master and his catechist in Holy Scripture. But his 
lowliness, his austerities, the insignificance of his person, and above all his 
very success, drew down on him the hatred of the enemies of the Faith. He 
was persecuted by the magistrates, stoned by the rabble, and thwarted and 
deserted even by his brother bishops. During the second General Council he 
resigned his see, hoping thus to restore peace to the tormented city, and 
retired to his native town, where he died in 390. He was a graceful poet, a 
preacher at once eloquent and solid; and as a champion of the Faith so well 


equipped, so strenuous, and so exact, that he is called St. Gregory the 
Theologian. 


REFLECTION: ”We must overcome our enemies,” said St. Gregory, “by 
gentleness; win them over by forbearance. Let them be punished by their 
own conscience, not by our wrath. Let us not at once wither the fig-tree, 
from which a more skilful gardener may yet entice fruit.” 


May 10 


ST. ANTONINUS, Bishop 


ANTONINUS, or Little Antony, as he was called from his small stature, 
was born at Florence in 1389. After a childhood of singular holiness, he 
begged to be admitted into the Dominican house at Fiesole; but the 
Superior, to test his sincerity and perseverance, told him he must first learn 
by heart the book of the Decretals, containing several hundred pages. This 
apparently impossible task was accomplished within twelve months; and 
Antoninus received the coveted habit in his sixteenth year. While still very 
young, he filled several important posts of his Order, and was consulted on 
questions of difficulty by the most learned men of his day; being known, for 
his wonderful prudence, as “the Counsellor.” He wrote several works on 
theology and history, and sat as Papal Theologian at the Council of 
Florence. In 1446 he was compelled to accept the archbishopric of that city; 
and in this dignity earned for himself the title of “the Father of the Poor,” 
for all he had was at their disposal. St. Antoninus never refused an alms 
which was asked in the name of God. When he had no money, he gave his 
clothes, shoes, or furniture. One day, being sent by the Florentines to the 
Pope, as he approached Rome a beggar came up to him almost naked, and 
asked him for an alms for Christ’s sake. Outdoing St. Martin, Antoninus 
gave him his whole cloak. When he entered the city, another was given him; 
by whom he knew not. His household consisted of only six persons; his 
palace contained no plate or costly furniture, and was often nearly destitute 
of the necessaries of life. His one mule was frequently sold for the relief of 
the poor, when it would be bought back for him by some wealthy citizen. 
He died embracing the crucifix, May 2d, 1459, often repeating the words, 
“To serve God is to reign.” 


REFLECTION: ”Alms-deeds,” says St. Augustine, “comprise every kind of 
service rendered to our neighbor who needs such assistance. He who 
supports a lame man bestows an alms on him with his feet; he who guides a 
blind man does him a charity with his eyes; he who carries an invalid or an 
old man upon his shoulders imparts to him an alms of his strength. Hence 
none are so poor but they may bestow an alms on the wealthiest man in the 
world.” 


May 11 


ST. MAMMERTUS, Archbishop 


ST. MAMMERTUS, Archbishop of Vienne in Dauphin, was a prelate 
renowned for his sanctity, learning, and miracles. He instituted in his 
diocese the fasts and supplications called the Rogations, on the following 
occasions. Almighty God, to punish the sins of the people, visited them 
with wars and other public calamities, and awaked them from their spiritual 
lethargy by the terrors of earthquakes, fires, and ravenous wild beasts, 
which last were sometimes seen in the very market-place of cities. These 
evils the impious ascribed to blind chance; but religious and prudent 
persons considered them as tokens of the divine anger, which threatened 
their entire destruction. Amidst these scourges, St. Mammertus received a 
token of the divine mercy. A terrible fire happened in the city of Vienne, 
which baffled the efforts of men; but by the prayers of the good bishop the 
fire on a sudden went out. This miracle strongly affected the minds of the 
people. The holy prelate took this opportunity to make them sensible of the 
necessity and efficacy of devout prayer, and formed a pious design of 
instituting an annual fast and supplication of three days, in which all the 
faithful should join, with sincere compunction of heart, to appease the 
divine indignation by fasting, prayer, tears, and the confession of sins. The 
Church of Auvergne, of which St. Sidonius was bishop, adopted this pious 
institution before the year 475, and it became in a very short time a 
universal practice. St. Mammertus died about the year 477. 


REFLECTION: ”Know ye that the Lord will hear your prayers, if you continue 
with perseverance in fastings and prayers in the sight of the Lord” (Judith 
iv. 11). 


May 12 


ST. EPIPHANIUS, Archbishop 


ST. EPIPHANIUS was born about the year 310, in Palestine. In his youth 
he began the study of the Holy Scriptures, embraced a monastic life, and 
went into Egypt to perfect himself in the exercises of that state, in the 
deserts of that country. He returned to Palestine about the year 333, and 
built a monastery near the place of his birth. His labors in the exercise of 
virtue seemed to some to surpass his strength; but his apology always was: 
“God gives not the kingdom of heaven but on condition that we labor; and 
all we can do bears no proportion to such a crown.” To his corporal 
austerities he added an indefatigable application to prayer and study. Most 
books then in vogue passed through his hands; and he improved himself 
very much in learning by his travels into many parts. 

Although the skilful director of many others, St. Epiphanius took the 
great St. Hilarion as his master in a spiritual life, and enjoyed the happiness 
of his direction and intimate acquaintance from the year 333 to 356. The 
reputation of his virtue made St. Epiphanius known to distant countries, and 
about the year 367 he was chosen Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus. But he still 
wore the monastic habit, and continued to govern his monastery in 
Palestine, which he visited from time to time. He sometimes relaxed his 
austerities in favor of hospitality, preferring charity to abstinence. No one 
surpassed him in tenderness and charity to the poor. The veneration which 
all men had for his sanctity exempted him from. the persecution of the 
Arian Emperor Valens. In 376 he undertook a journey to Antioch in the 
hope of converting Vitalis, the Apollinarist bishop; and in 382 he 
accompanied St. Paulinus from that city to Rome, where they lodged at the 
house of St. Paula; our Saint in return entertained her afterward ten days in 
Cyprus in 385. The very name of an error in faith, or the shadow of danger 
of evil, affrighted him, and the Saint fell into some mistakes on certain 


occasions, which proceeded from zeal and simplicity. He was on his way 
back to Salamis, after a short absence, when he died in 403, having been 
bishop thirty-six years. 


REFLECTION: “In this is charity: not as though we had loved God, but 
because He hath first loved us.” 


May 13 


ST. JOHN THE SILENT 


JOHN was born of a noble family at Nicopolis, in Armenia, in the year 454; 
but he derived from the virtue of his parents a much more illustrious 
nobility than that of their pedigree. After their death, he built at Nicopolis a 
church in honor of the Blessed Virgin, as also a monastery, in which, with 
ten fervent companions, he shut himself up when only eighteen years of 
age, with a view of making the salvation and most perfect sanctification of 
his soul his only and earnest pursuit. Not only to shun the danger of sin by 
the tongue, but also out of sincere humility and contempt of himself, and 
the love of interior recollection and prayer, he very seldom spoke; and when 
obliged to, it was always in a very few words, and with great discretion. To 
his extreme affliction, when he was only twenty-eight years old, the 
Archbishop of Sebaste obliged him to quit his retreat, and ordained him 
Bishop of Colonian in Armenia, in 482. In this dignity John preserved 
always the same spirit, and, as much as was compatible with the, duties of 
his charge, continued his monastic austerities and exercises. Whilst he was 
watching one night in prayer, he saw before him a bright cross formed in 
the air, and heard a voice which said to him, “If thou desirest to be saved, 
follow this light.” It seemed to move before him, and at length point out to 
the monastery of St. Sabas. Being satisfied what the sacrifice was which 
God required at his hands, he found means to abdicate the episcopal charge, 
and retired to the neighboring monastery of St. Sabas, which at that time 
contained one hundred and fifty fervent monks. St. John was then thirty- 
eight years old. After living there unknown for some years, fetching water, 
carrying stones, and doing other menial work, St. Sabas, judging him 
worthy to be promoted to the priesthood, presented him to the Patriarch 
Elias. St. John took the patriarch aside, and, having obtained from him a 
promise of secrecy, said, “Father, I have been ordained bishop; but on 


account of the multitude of my sins have fled, and am come into this desert 
to wait the visit of the Lord.” The patriarch was startled, but God revealed 
to St. Sabas the state of the affair, whereupon, calling for John, he 
complained to him of his unkindness in concealing the matter from him. 
Finding himself discovered, John wished to quit the monastery, nor could 
St. Sabas prevail on him to stay, but on a promise never to divulge the. 
secret. In the year 503, St. John withdrew into a neigh, boring wilderness, 
but in 510 went back to the monastery, and confined himself for forty years 
to his cell. St. John, by his example and counsels, conducted many fervent 
souls to God, and continued to emulate, as much as this mortal state will 
allow, the glorious employment of the heavenly spirits in an uninterrupted 
exercise of love and praise, till he passed to their blessed company, soon 
after the year 558; having lived seventy-six years in the desert, which had 
only been interrupted by the nine years of his episcopal dignity. 


REFLECTION: A love of Christian silence is a proof that a soul makes it her 
chiefest delight to be occupied on God, and finds no comfort like that of 
conversing with Him. This is the paradise of all devout souls. 


May 14 


ST. PACHOMIUS, Abbot 


IN the beginning of the fourth century great levies of troops were made 
throughout Egypt for the service of the Roman emperor. Among the recruits 
was Pachomius, a young heathen, then in his twenty-first year. On his way 
down the Nile he passed a village, whose inhabitants gave him food and 
money. Marvelling at this kindness, Pachomius was told they were 
Christians, and hoped for a reward in the life to come. He then prayed God 
to show him the truth, and promised to devote his life to His service. On 
being discharged, he returned to a Christian village in Egypt, where he was 
instructed and baptized. Instead of going home, he sought Palemon, an aged 
solitary, to learn from him a perfect life, and with great joy embraced the 
most severe austerities. Their food was bread and water, once a day in 
summer, and once in two days in winter; sometimes they added herbs, but 
mixed ashes with them. They only slept one hour each night, and this short 
repose Pachomius took sitting upright without support. Three times God 
revealed to him that he was to found a religious order at Tabenna; and an 
angel gave him a rule of life. Trusting in God, he built a monastery, 
although he had no disciples; but vast multitudes soon flocked to him, and 
he trained them in perfect detachment from creatures and from self. One 
day a monk, by dint of great exertions, contrived to make two mats instead 
of the one which was the usual daily task, and set them both out in front of 
his cell, that Pachomius might see how diligent he had been. But the Saint, 
perceiving the vainglory which had prompted the act, said, “This brother 
has taken a great deal of pains from morning till night to give his work to 
the devil” Then, to cure him of his delusion, Pachomius imposed on him as 
a penance to keep his cell for five months and to taste no food but bread and 
water. His visions and miracles were innumerable, and he read all hearts. 
His holy death occurred in 348. 


REFLECTION: ”To live in great simplicity,” said St. Pachomius, “and in a wise 
ignorance, is exceeding wise.” 


May 15 


STS. PETER and DIONYSIA 


IN the Decian persecution the blood of the Christians flowed at Lampsacus, 
a city of Asia Minor. St. Peter was the first who was led before the 
proconsul and condemned to die for the name of Christ. Young though he 
was, he went joyfully to his torments. He was bound to a wheel by iron 
chains, and his bones were broken, but he raised his eyes to heaven with a 
smiling countenance and said, “I give Thee thanks, O Lord Jesus Christ, 
because Thou hast given me patience, and made me victorious over the 
tyrant.” The proconsul saw how little suffering availed, and ordered the 
martyr to be beheaded. But a little later, in the same city, the virgin 
Dionysia showed a like eagerness to suffer. St. Dionysia gained the crown 
which an apostate lost, and his history may teach us that those who lose 
Christ rather than suffer with Him lose all. With the strength that was left he 
cried out, “I never was a Christian. I sacrifice to the gods.” Therefore he 
was taken down, and he offered sacrifice. But he was possessed by the 
devil, whom he had chosen for his master. He fell to the earth in a fit, bit 
out his tongue, and so expired. He escaped a little pain, and instead he went 
to the endless torments of hell, and forfeited eternal rest. “O wretched 
man!” Dionysia cried, “why have you feared a little suffering and chosen 
eternal pain instead?” She was seized and led away to horrible outrage, but 
her angel guardian appeared by her side and protected the spouse of Christ. 
Escaping from prison, she still burned with the desire to be dissolved and to 
be with Christ. She threw herself upon the bodies of the martyrs, saying, “I 
would fain die with you on earth, that I may live with you in heaven.” And 
Christ, Who is the crown of virgins and the strength of martyrs, gave her the 
desire of her heart. 


REFLECTION: The martyrs were even like us, with natures which shrank from 
suffering. They were patient under it because they looked to the eternal 
recompense, and endured as seeing Him Who is invisible. 


May 16 


ST. JOHN NEPOMUCEN 


ST. JOHN was born, in answer to prayer, 1330, of poor parents, at 
Nepomuc in Bohemia. In gratitude they consecrated him to God; and his 
holy life as a priest led to his appointment as chaplain to the court of the 
Emperor Wenceslas, where he converted numbers by his preaching and 
example. Amongst those who sought his advice was the empress, who 
suffered much from her husband’s unfounded jealousy. St. John taught her 
to bear her cross with joy; but her piety only incensed the emperor, and he 
tried to extort her confessions from the Saint. He threw St. John into a 
dungeon, but gained nothing; then, inviting him to his palace, he promised 
him riches if he would yield, and threatened death if he refused. The Saint 
was Silent. He was racked and burnt with torches; but no words, save Jesus 
and Mary, fell from his lips. At last set free, he spent his time in preaching, 
and preparing for the death he knew to be at hand. On Ascension Eve, May 
16, Wenceslas, after a final and fruitless attempt to move his constancy, 
ordered him to be cast into the river, and that night the martyr’s hands and 
feet were bound, and he was thrown from the bridge of Prague. As he died, 
a heavenly light shining on the water discovered the body, which was 
buried with the honors due to a Saint. A few years later, Wenceslas was 
deposed by his own subjects, and died an impenitent and miserable death. 
In 1618 the Calvinist and Hussite soldiers of the Protestant Elector 
Frederick tried repeatedly to demolish the shrine of St. John at Prague. Each 
attempt was miraculously frustrated; and once the persons engaged in the 
sacrilege, among whom was an Englishman, were killed on the spot. In 
1620 the imperial troops recovered the town by a victory which was 
ascribed to the Saint’s intercession, as he was seen on the eve of the battle, 
radiant with glory, guarding the cathedral. When his shrine was opened, 
three hundred and thirty years after his decease, the flesh had disappeared, 


and one member alone remained incorrupt, the tongue; thus still, in silence, 
giving glory to God. 


REFLECTION: St. John, who by his invincible sacramental silence won his 
crown, teaches us to prefer torture and death to offending the Creator with 
our tongue. How many times each day do we forfeit grace and strength by 
sins of speech! 


May 17 


ST. PASCHAL BAYLON 


FROM a child Paschal seems to have been marked out for the service of 
God; and amidst his daily labors he found time to instruct and evangelize 
the rude herdsmen who kept their flocks on the hills of Arragon. At the rage 
of twenty-four he entered the Franciscan Order, in which, however, he 
remained, from humility, a simple lay-brother, and occupied himself, by 
preference, with the roughest and most servile tasks. He was distinguished 
by an ardent love and devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. He would spend 
hours on his knees before the tabernacle—often he was raised from the 
ground in the fervor of his prayer—and there, from the very and eternal 
Truth, he drew such stores of wisdom that, unlettered as he was, he was 
counted by all a master in theology and spiritual science. Shortly after his 
profession he was called to Paris on business connected with his Order. The 
journey was full of peril, owing to the hostility of the Huguenots, who were 
numerous at the time in the south of France; and on four separate occasions 
Paschal was in imminent danger of death at the hands of the heretics. But it 
was not God’s will that His servant should obtain the crown of martyrdom 
which, though judging himself all unworthy of it, he so earnestly desired, 
and he returned in safety to his convent, where he died in the odor of 
sanctity, May 15, 1592. 

As Paschal was watching his sheep on the mountainside, he heard the 
consecration bell ring out from a church in the valley below, where the 
villagers were assembled for Mass. The Saint fell on his knees, when 
suddenly there stood before him an angel of God, bearing in his hands the 
Sacred Host, and offering it for his adoration. Learn from this how pleasing 
to Jesus Christ are those who honor Him in this great mystery of His love; 
and how to them especially this promise is fulfilled: “I will not leave you 
orphans: I will come unto you “ (John xiv. 18) . 


REFLECTION: St. Paschal teaches us never to suffer a day to pass without 
visiting Jesus in the narrow chamber where He, Whom the heaven itself 
cannot contain, abides day and night for our sake. 


May 18 


ST. VENANTIUS, Martyr 


ST. VENANTIUS was born at Camerino in Italy, and at the age of fifteen 
was seized as a Christian and carried before a judge. As it was found 
impossible to shake his constancy either by threats or promises, he was 
condemned to be scourged, but was miraculously saved by an angel. He 
was then burnt with torches and hung over a low fire that he might be 
suffocated by the smoke. The judge’s secretary, admiring the steadfastness 
of the Saint, and seeing an angel robed in white, who trampled out the fire 
and again set free the youthful martyr, proclaimed his faith in Christ, was 
baptized with his whole family, and shortly after won the martyr’s crown 
himself. Venantius was then carried before the governor, who, unable to 
make him renounce his faith, cast him into prison with an apostate, who 
vainly strove to tempt him. The governor then ordered his teeth and jaws to 
be broken, and had him thrown into a furnace, from which the angel once 
more delivered him. The Saint was again led before the judge, who at sight 
of him fell headlong from his seat and expired, crying, “The God of 
Venantius is the true God; let us destroy our idols.” This circumstance being 
told to the governor, he ordered Venantius to be thrown to the lions; but 
these brutes, forgetting their natural ferocity, crouched at the feet of the 
Saint. Then, by order of the tyrant, the young martyr was dragged through a 
heap of brambles and thorns, but again God manifested the glory of His 
servant; the soldiers suffering from thirst, the Saint knelt on a rock and 
signed it with a cross, when immediately a jet of clear, cool water spurted 
up from the spot. This miracle converted many of those who beheld it, 
whereupon the governor had Venantius and his converts beheaded together 
in the year 250. The bodies of these martyrs are kept in the church at 
Camerino which bears the Saint’s name. 


REFLECTION: Love of suffering marks the most perfect degree in the love of 
God. Our Lord Himself was consumed with the desire to suffer, because He 
burnt with the love of God. We must begin with patience and detachment. 
At last we shall learn to love the sufferings which conform us to the Passion 
of our Redeemer. 


May 19 


ST. PETER CELESTINE 


AS a child, Peter had visions of our blessed Lady, and of the angels and 
saints. They encouraged him in his prayer, and chided him when he fell into 
any fault. His mother, though only a poor widow, put him to school, feeling 
sure that he would one day be a Saint. At the age of twenty, he left his home 
in Apulia to live in a mountain solitude. Here he passed three years, 
assaulted by the evil spirits and beset with temptations of the flesh, but 
consoled by angels’ visits. After this his seclusion was invaded by disciples, 
who refused to be sent away; and the rule of life which he gave them 
formed the foundation of the Celestine Order. Angels assisted in the church 
which Peter built; unseen bells rang peals of surpassing sweetness, and 
heavenly music filled the sanctuary when he offered the Holy Sacrifice. 
Suddenly he found himself torn from his loved solitude by his election to 
the Papal throne. Resistance was of no avail. He took the name of Celestine, 
to remind him of the heaven he was leaving and for which he sighed, and 
was consecrated at Aquila. After a reign of four months, Peter summoned 
the cardinals to his presence, and solemnly resigned his trust. St. Peter built 
himself a boarded cell in his palace, and there continued his hermit’s life; 
and when, lest his simplicity might be taken advantage of to distract the 
peace of the Church, he was put under guard, he said, “I desired nothing but 
a cell, and a cell they have given me.” There he enjoyed his former loving 
intimacy with the saints and angels, and sang the Divine praises almost 
continually. At length, on Whit-Sunday, he told his guards he should die 
within the week, and immediately fell ill. He received the last sacraments; 
and the following Saturday, as he finished the concluding verse of Lauds, 
“Let every spirit bless the Lord!” he closed his eyes to this world and 
opened them to the vision of God. 


REFLECTION: ”Whose,” says the Imitation of Christ, “withdraweth himself 
from acquaintances and friends, to him will God draw near with His holy 
angels.” 


May 20 


ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA 


IN 1408 St. Vincent Ferrer once suddenly interrupted his sermon to declare 
that there was among his hearers a young Franciscan who would be one day 
a greater preacher than himself, and would be set before him in honor by 
the Church. This unknown friar was Bernardine. Of noble birth, he had 
spent his youth in works of mercy, and had then entered religion. Owing to 
a defective utterance, his success as a preacher at first seemed doubtful, but, 
by the prayers of Our Lady, this obstacle was miraculously removed, and 
Bernardine began an apostolate which lasted thirty-eight years. By his 
burning words and by the power of the Holy Name of Jesus, which he 
displayed on a tablet at the end of his sermons, he obtained miraculous 
conversions, and reformed the greater part of Italy. But this success had to 
be exalted by the cross. The Saint was denounced as a heretic and his 
devotion as idolatrous. After many trials he lived to see his innocence 
proved, and a lasting memorial of his work established in a church. The 
Feast of the Holy Name commemorates at once his sufferings and his 
triumph. He died on Ascension Eve, 1444, while his brethren were chanting 
the antiphon, “Father, I have manifested Thy Name to men.” St. Bernardine, 
when a youth, undertook the charge of a holy old woman, a relation of his, 
who had been left destitute. She was blind and bedridden, and during her 
long illness could only utter the Holy Name. The Saint watched over her till 
she died, and thus learned the devotion of his life. 


REFLECTION: Let us learn from the life of St. Bernardine the power of the 
Holy Name in life and death. 


May 21 


ST. HOSPITIUS, Recluse 


ST. HOSPITIUS shut himself up in the ruins of an old tower near 
Villafranca, one league from Nice in Provence. He girded himself with a 
heavy iron chain and lived on bread and dates only. During Lent he 
redoubled his austerities, and, in order to conform his life more closely to 
that of the anchorites of Egypt, ate nothing but roots. For his great virtues 
Heaven honored him with the gifts of prophecy and of miracles. He foretold 
the ravages which the Lombards would make in Gaul. These barbarians, 
having come to the tower in which Hospitius lived, and seeing the chain 
with which he was bound, mistook him for some criminal who was there 
imprisoned. On questioning the Saint, he acknowledged that he was a great 
sinner and unworthy to live. Whereupon one of the soldiers lifted his sword 
to strike him; but God did not desert His faithful servant: the soldier’s arm 
stiffened and became numb, and it was not until Hospitius made the sign of 
the cross over it that the man recovered the use of it. The soldier embraced 
Christianity, renounced the world, and passed the rest of his days in serving 
God. When our Saint felt that his last hour was nearing, he took off his 
chain and knelt in prayer for a long time. Then, stretching himself on a little 
bank of earth, he calmly gave up his soul to God, on the 21st of May, 681. 


REFLECTION: If we do not love penitence for its own sake, let us love it on 
account of our sins; for we should “ work out our salvation in fear and 
trembling.” 


May 22 


ST. YVO, Confessor 


ST. YVO HELORI, descended from a noble and virtuous family near 
Treguier, in Brittany, was born in 1253. At fourteen years of age he went to 
Paris, and afterwards to Orleans, to pursue his studies. His mother was won 
frequently to say to him that he ought so to live as became a Saint, to which 
his answer always was, that he hoped to be one. This resolution took deep 
root in his soul, and was a continual spur to virtue, and a check against the 
least shadow of any dangerous course. His time was chiefly divided 
between study and prayer; for his recreation he visited the hospitals, where 
he attended the sick with great charity, and comforted them under the severe 
trials of their suffering condition. He made a private vow of perpetual 
chastity; but this not being known, many honorable matches were proposed 
to him, which he modestly rejected as incompatible with his studious life. 
He long deliberated whether to embrace a religious or a clerical state; but 
the desire of serving his neighbor determined him at length in favor of the 
latter. He wished, out of humility, to remain in the lesser orders; but his 
bishop compelled him to receive the priesthood,—a step which cost him 
many tears, though he had qualified himself for that sacred dignity by the 
most perfect purity of mind and body, and by a long and fervent 
preparation. He was appointed ecclesiastical judge for the diocese of 
Rennes. St. Yvo protected the orphans and widows, defended the poor, and 
administered justice to all with an impartiality, application, and tenderness 
which gained him the good-will even of those who lost their causes. He was 
surnamed the advocate and lawyer of the poor. He built a house near his 
own for a hospital of the poor and sick; he washed their feet, cleansed their 
ulcers, served them at table, and ate himself only the scraps which they had 
left. He distributed his corn, or the price for which he sold it, among the 
poor immediately after the harvest. When a certain person endeavored to 


persuade him to keep it some months, that he might sell it at a better price, 
he answered, “I know not whether I shall be then alive to give it.” Another 
time the same person said to him, “I have gained a fifth by keeping my 
com.” “But I,” replied the Saint, “a hundredfold by giving it immediately 
away.” During the Lent of 1303 he felt his strength failing him; yet, far 
from abating anything in his austerities, he thought himself obliged to 
redouble his fervor in proportion as he advanced nearer to eternity. On the 
eve of the Ascension he preached to his people, said Mass, being upheld by 
two persons, and gave advice to all who addressed themselves to him. After 
this he lay down on his bed, which was a hurdle of twigs plaited together, 
and received the last sacraments. From that moment he entertained himself 
with God alone, till his soul went to possess Him in His glory. His death 
happened on the 19th of May, 1303, in the fiftieth year of his age. 


REFLECTION: St. Yvo was a Saint amidst the dangers of the world; but he 
preserved his virtue untainted only by arming himself carefully against 
them, by conversing assiduously with God in prayer and holy meditation, 
and by most watchfully shunning the snares of bad company. Without this 
precaution all the instructions of parents and all other means of virtue are 
ineffectual; and the soul is sure to split against this rock which does not 
steer wide of it. 


May 23 


ST. JULIA, Virgin, Martyr 


JULIA was a noble virgin of Carthage, who, when the city was token by 
Genseric in 439, was sold for a slave to a pagan merchant of Syria named 
Eusebius. Under the most mortifying employments of her station, by 
cheerfulness and patience she found a happiness and comfort which the 
world could not have afforded. All the time she was not employed in her 
master’s business was devoted to prayer and reading books of piety. Her 
master, who was charmed with her fidelity and other virtues, thought proper 
to carry her with him on one of his voyages to Gaul. Having reached the 
northern part of Corsica, he cast anchor, and went on shore to join the 
pagans of the place in an idolatrous festival. Julia was left at some distance, 
because she would not be defiled by the superstitious ceremonies which she 
openly reviled. Felix, the governor of the island, who was a bigoted pagan, 
asked who this woman was who dared to insult the gods. Eusebius informed 
him that she was a Christian, and that all his authority over her was too 
weak to prevail with her to renounce her religion, but that he found her so 
diligent and faithful he could not part with her. The governor offered him 
four of his best female slaves in exchange for her. But the merchant replied, 
“No; all you are worth will not purchase her; for I would freely lose the 
most valuable thing I have in the world rather than be deprived of her.” 
However, the governor, while Eusebius was drunk and asleep, took upon 
him to compel her to sacrifice to his gods. He offered to procure her liberty 
if she would comply. The Saint made answer that she was as free as she 
desired to be as long as she was allowed to serve Jesus Christ. Felix, 
thinking himself derided by her undaunted and resolute air, in a transport of 
rage caused her to be struck on the face, and the hair of her head to be torn 
off, and, lastly, ordered her to be hanged on a cross till she expired. Certain 
monks of the isle of Gorgon carried off her body; but in 763 Desiderius, 


King of Lombardy, removed her relics to Brescia, where her memory is 
celebrated with great devotion. 


REFLECTION: St. Julia, whether free or a slave, whether in prosperity or in 
adversity, was equally fervent and devout. She adored all the sweet designs 
of Providence; and far from complaining, she never ceased to praise and 
thank God under all His holy appointments, making them always the means 
of her virtue and sanctification. God, by an admirable chain of events, 
raised her by her fidelity to the honor of the saints, and to the dignity of a 
virgin and martyr. 


May 24 


STS. DONATIAN and ROGATIAN, Martyrs 


HERE lived at Nantes an illustrious young nobleman named Donatian, 
who, having received the holy Sacrament of Regeneration, led a most 
edifying life, and strove with much zeal to convert others to faith in Christ. 
His elder brother, Rogatian, was not able to resist the moving example of 
his piety and the force of his discourses, and desired to be baptized. But the 
bishop having withdrawn and concealed himself for fear of the persecution, 
he was not able to receive that sacrament, but was shortly after baptized in 
his blood; for he declared himself a Christian at a time when to embrace 
that sacred profession was to become a candidate for martyrdom. Donatian 
was impeached for professing himself a Christian, and for having 
withdrawn others, particularly his brother, from the worship of the gods. 
Donatian was therefore apprehended, and having boldly confessed Christ 
before the governor, was cast into prison and loaded with irons. Rogatian 
was also brought before the prefect, who endeavored first to gain him by 
flattering speeches, but Ending him inflexible, sent him to prison with his 
brother. Rogatian grieved that he had not been able to receive the Sacrament 
of Baptism, and prayed that the kiss of peace which his brother gave him 
might supply it. Donatian also prayed for him that his faith might procure 
for him the effect of Baptism, and the effusion of his blood that of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. They passed that night together in fervent 
prayer. They were the next day called for again by the prefect, to whom 
they declared that they were ready to suffer for the name of Christ whatever 
torments were prepared for them. By the order of the inhuman judge they 
were first stretched on the rack, afterwards their hands were pierced with 
lanced, and lastly cut off, about the year 287. 


REFLECTION: Three things are pleasing unto God and man: concord among 
brethren, the love of parents, and the union of man and wife. 


May 25 


ST. GREGORY VII 


GREGORY VII., by name Hildebrand, was born in Tuscany, about the year 
1013. He was educated in Rome. From thence he went to France, and 
became a monk at Cluny. Afterwards he returned to Rome, and for many 
years filled high trusts of the Holy See. Three great evils then afflicted the 
Church: simony, concubinage, and the custom of receiving investiture from 
lay hands. Against these three corruptions Gregory never ceased to contend. 
As legate of Victor II. he held a Council at Lyons, where simony was 
condemned. He was elected Pope in 1073, and at once called upon the 
pastors of the Catholic world to lay down their lives rather than betray the 
laws of God to the will of princes. Rome was in rebellion through the 
ambition of the Cenci. Gregory excommunicated them. They laid hands on 
him at Christmas during the midnight Mass, wounded him, and cast him 
into prison. The following day he was rescued by the people. Next arose his 
conflict with Henry IV., Emperor of Germany. This monarch, after openly 
relapsing into simony, pretended to depose the Pope. Gregory 
excommunicated the emperor. His subjects turned against him, and at last 
he sought absolution of Gregory at Canossa. But he did not persevere. He 
set up an antipope, and besieged Gregory in the castle of St. Angelo. The 
aged pontiff was obliged to flee, and on May 25, 1085, about the seventy- 
second year of his life and the twelfth year of his pontificate, Gregory 
entered into his rest. His last words were full of a divine wisdom and 
patience. As he was dying, he said, “I have loved justice and hated iniquity, 
therefore I die in exile.” His faithful attendant answered, “Vicar of Christ, 
an exile thou canst never be, for to thee God has given the Gentiles for an 
inheritance, and the uttermost ends of the earth for thy possession.” 


REFLECTION: Eight hundred years are passed since St. Gregory died, and we 
see the same conflict renewed before our eyes. Let us learn from him to 
suffer any persecution from the world or the state, rather than betray the 
rights of the Holy See. 


May 26 


ST. PHILIP NERI 


PHILIP was one of the noble line of Saints raised up by God in the 
sixteenth century to console and bless His Church. After a childhood of 
angelic beauty the Holy Spirit drew him away from Florence, the place of 
his birth, showed him the world, that he might freely renounce it, led him to 
Rome, modelled him in mind and heart and will, and then, as by a second 
Pentecost, came down in visible form and filled his soul with light and 
peace and joy. He would have gone to India, but God reserved him for 
Rome. There he went on simply from day to day, drawing souls to Jesus, 
exercising them in mortification and charity, and binding them together by 
cheerful devotions; thus, unconsciously to himself, under the hands of 
Mary, as he said, the Oratory grew up, and all Rome was pervaded and 
transformed by its spirit. His life was a continuous miracle, his habitual 
State an ecstasy. He read the hearts of men, foretold their future, knew their 
eternal destiny. His touch gave health of body; his very look calmed souls 
in trouble and drove away temptations. He was gay, genial, and irresistibly 
winning; neither insult nor wrong could dim the brightness of his joy. 

Philip lived in an atmosphere of sunshine and gladness which brightened 
all who came near him. “When I met him in the street,” says one, “he would 
pat my cheek and say, ‘Well, how is Don Pellegrino?’ and leave me so full 
of joy that I could not tell which way I was going.” Others said that when 
he playfully pulled their hair or their ears, their hearts would bound with 
joy. Marcio Altieri felt such overflowing gladness in his presence that he 
said Philip’s room was a paradise on earth. Fabrizio de Massimi would go 
in sadness or perplexity and stand at Philip’s door; he said it was enough to 
see him, to be near him. And long after his death it was enough for many, 
when troubled, to go into his room to find their hearts lightened and 
gladdened. He inspired a boundless confidence and love, and was the 


common refuge and consoler of all. A gentle jest would convey his rebukes 
and veil his miracles. The highest honors sought him out, but he put them 
from him. He died in his eightieth year, in 1595, and bears the grand title of 
Apostle of Rome. 


REFLECTION: Philip wished his children to serve God, like the first 
Christians, in gladness of heart. He said this was the true filial spirit; this 
expands the soul, giving it liberty and perfection in action, power over 
temptations, and fuller aid to perseverance. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, Apostle of England 


AUGUSTINE was prior of the monastery of St. Andrew on the Coelian, 
and was appointed by St. Gregory the great chief of the missionaries whom 
he sent to England. St. Augustine and his companions, having heard on 
their journey many reports of the barbarism and ferocity of the pagan 
English, were afraid, and wished to turn back. But St. Gregory replied, “Go 
on, in God’s name! The greater your hardships, the greater your crown. 
May the grace of Almighty God protect you, and give me to see the fruit of 
your labor in the heavenly country! If I cannot share your toil, I shall yet 
share the harvest, for God knows that it is not good-will which is wanting.” 
The band of missionaries went on in obedience. 

Landing at Ebbsfleet, between Sandwich and Ramsgate, they met King 
Ethelbert and his thanes under a great oak-tree at Minster, and announced to 
him the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Instant and complete success attended their 
preaching. On Whit-Sunday, 596, King Ethelbert was baptized, and his 
example was followed by the greater number of his nobles and people. By 
degrees the Faith spread far and wide, and Augustine, as Papal Legate, set 
out on a visitation of Britain. He failed in his attempt to enlist the Britons of 
the west in the work of his apostolate through their obstinate jealousy and 
pride; but his success was triumphant from south to north. St. Augustine 
died after eight years of evangelical labors. The Anglo-Saxon Church, 
which he founded, is still famous for its learning, zeal, and devotion to the 
Holy See, while its calendar commemorates no less than 300 Saints, half of 
whom were of royal birth. 


REFLECTION: The work of an apostle is the work of the right hand of God. 
He often chooses weak instruments for His mightiest purposes. The most 
sure augury of lasting success in missionary labor is obedience to superiors 
and diffidence in self. 


May 27 


ST. MARY MAGDALEN OF PAZZI 


ST. MARY MAGDALEN OF PAZZI, of an illustrious house in Florence, 
was born in the year 1566, and baptized by the name of Catherine. She 
received her first Communion at ten years of age, and made a vow of 
virginity at twelve. She took great pleasure in carefully teaching the 
Christian doctrine to the ignorant. Her father, not knowing her vow, wished 
to give her in marriage, but she persuaded him to allow her to become a 
religious. It was more difficult to obtain her mother’s consent; but at last 
she gained it, and she was professed, being then eighteen years of age, in 
the Carmelite monastery of Santa Maria degli Angeli in Florence, May 17, 
1584. She changed her name Catherine into that of Mary Magdalen on 
becoming a nun, and took as her motto, “To suffer or die; “ and her life 
henceforth was a life of penance for sins not her own, and of love of Our 
Lord, Who tried her in ways fearful and strange. She was obedient, 
observant of the rule, humble and mortified, and had a great reverence for 
the religious life. She loved poverty and suffering, and hungered after 
Communion. The day of Communion she called the day of love. The 
charity that burned in her heart led her in her youth to choose the house of 
the Carmelites, because the religious therein communicated every day. She 
rejoiced to see others communicate, even when she was not allowed to do 
so herself; and her love for her sisters grew when she saw them receive Our 
Lord. 

God raised her to high states of prayer, and gave her rare gifts, enabling 
her to read the thoughts of her novices, and filling her with wisdom to direct 
them aright. She was twice chosen mistress of novices, and then made 
superioress, when God took her to Himself, May 25, 1607. Her body is 
incorrupt. 


REFLECTION: St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi was so filled with the love of God 
that her sisters in the monastery observed it in her love of themselves, and 
called her “the Mother of Charity” and “the Charity of the Monastery.” 


VENERABLE BEDE 


VENERABLE BEDE, the illustrious ornament of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
and the first English historian, was consecrated -to God at the age of seven, 
and intrusted to the care of St. Benedict Biscop at Wearmouth. He became a 
monk in the sister-house of Jarrow, and there trained no less than six 
hundred scholars, whom his piety, learning, and sweet disposition had 
gathered round him. To the toils of teaching and the exact observance of his 
rule he added long hours of private prayer, and the study of every branch of 
science and literature then known. He was familiar with Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. In the treatise which he compiled for his scholars, still extant, he 
threw together all that the world had then stored in history, chronology, 
physics, music, philosophy, poetry, arithmetic, and medicine. In his 
Ecclesiastical History he has left us beautiful lives of Anglo-Saxon Saints 
and holy Fathers, while his commentaries on the Holy Scriptures are still in 
use by the Church. It was to the study of the Divine Word that he devoted 
the whole energy of his soul, and at times his compunction was so 
overpowering that his voice would break with weeping, while the tears of 
his scholars mingled with his own. He had little aid from others, and during 
his later years suffered from constant illness; yet he worked and prayed up 
to his last hour. 

The Saint was employed in translating the Gospel of St. John from the 
Greek up to the hour of his death, which took place on Ascension Day, 735. 
“He spent that day joyfully,” writes one of his scholars. And in the evening 
the boy who attended him said, “Dear master, there is yet one sentence 
unwritten.” He answered, “Write it quickly.” Presently the youth said, 
“Now it is written” He replied, “Good! thou hast said the truth— 
consummatum est; take my head into thy hands, for it is very pleasant to me 
to sit facing my old praying-place, and there to call upon my Father.” And 
so on the floor of his cell he sang, “Glory be to the Father, Son, and Holy 


Ghost;” and just as he said “Holy Ghost,” he breathed his last, and went to 
the realms above. 


REFLECTION: ”The more,” says the Imitation of Christ, “a man is united 
within himself and interiorly simple, so much the more and deeper things 
doth he understand without labor; for he receiveth the light of 
understanding from on high.” 


May 28 


ST. GERMANUS, Bishop 


ST. GERMANUS, the glory of the Church of France in the sixth century, 
was born in the territory of Autun, about the year 469. In his youth he was 
conspicuous for his fervor. Being ordained priest, he was made abbot of St. 
Symphorian’s; he was favored at that time with the gifts of miracles and 
prophecy. It was his custom to watch the great part of the night in the 
church in prayer, whilst his monks slept. One night, in a dream, he thought 
a venerable old man presented him with the keys of the city of Paris, and 
said to him that God committed to his care the inhabitants of that city, that 
he should save them from perishing. Four years after this divine 
admonition, in 554, happening to be at Paris when that see became vacant 
on the demise of the Bishop Eusebius, he was exalted to the episcopal chair, 
though he endeavored by many tears to decline the charge. His promotion 
made no alteration in his mode of life. The same simplicity and frugality 
appeared in his dress, table, and furniture. His house was perpetually 
crowded with the poor and the afflicted, and he had always many beggars at 
his own table. God gave to his sermons a wonderful influence over the 
minds of all ranks of people; so that the face of the whole city was in a very 
short time quite changed. King Childebert, who till then had been an 
ambitious, worldly prince, was entirely converted by the sweetness and the 
powerful discourses of the Saint, and founded many religious institutions, 
and sent large sums of money to the good bishop, to be distributed among 
the indigent. In his old age St. Germanus lost nothing of that zeal and 
activity with which he had filled the great duties of his station in the vigor 
of his life; nor did the weakness to which his corporal austerities had 
reduced him make him abate anything in the mortifications of his 
penitential life, in which he redoubled his fervor as he approached nearer to 
the end of his course. By his zeal the remains of idolatry were extirpated in 


France. The Saint continued his labors for the conversion of sinners till he 
was Called to receive the reward of them, on the 28th of May, 576, being 
eighty years old. 


REFLECTION: ”In the churches bless ye God the Lord. From Thy temple 
kings shall offer presents to Thee.” 


May 29 


ST. CYRIL, Martyr 


ST. CYRIL suffered while still a boy at Caesarea in Cappadocia, during the 
persecutions of the third century. He used to repeat the name of Christ at all 
times, and confessed that the mere utterance of this name moved him 
strangely. He was beaten and reviled by his heathen father. But he bore all 
this with joy, increasing in the strength of Christ, Who dwelt within him, 
and drawing many of his own age to the imitation of his heavenly life. 
When his father in his fury turned him out of doors, he said he had lost 
little, and would receive a great recompense instead. 

Soon after, he was brought before the magistrate on account of his faith. 
No threats could make him show a sign of fear, and the judge, pitying 
perhaps his tender years, offered him his freedom, assured him of his 
father’s forgiveness, and besought him to return to his home and 
inheritance. But the blessed youth replied, “I left my home gladly, for I 
have a greater and a better which is waiting for me.” He was filled with the 
same heavenly desires to the end. He was taken to the fires as if for 
execution, and was then brought back and re-examined, but he only 
protested against the cruel delay. Led out to die, he hurried on the 
executioners, gazed unmoved at the flames which were kindled for him, and 
expired, hastening, as he said, to his home. 


REFLECTION: Ask Our Lord to make all earthly joy insipid, and to fill you 
with the constant desire of heaven. This desire will make labor easy and 
suffering light. It will make you fervent and detached, and bring you even 
here a foretaste of that eternal joy and peace to which you are hastening. 


May 30 


ST. FELIX I., Pope and Martyr 


ST. FELIX was a Roman by birth, and succeeded St. Dionysius in the 
government of the Church in 269. Paul of Samosata, the proud Bishop of 
Antioch, to the guilt of many enormous crimes added that of heresy, 
teaching that Christ was no more than a mere man, in whom the Divine 
Word dwelt by its operation and as in its temple, with many other gross 
errors concerning the capital mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation. Three 
councils were held at Antioch to examine his cause, and in the third, 
assembled in 269, being clearly convicted of heresy, pride, and many 
scandalous crimes, he was excommunicated and deposed, and Domnus was 
substituted in his place. As Paul still kept possession of the episcopal house, 
our Saint had recourse to the Emperor Aurelian, who, though a pagan, gave 
an order that the house should belong to him to whom the bishops of Rome 
and Italy adjudged it. The persecution of Aurelian breaking out, St. Felix, 
fearless of danger, strengthened the weak, encouraged all, baptized the 
catechumens, and continued to exert himself in converting infidels to the 
Faith. He himself obtained the glory of martyrdom. He governed the 
Church five years, and passed to a glorious eternity in 274. 


REFLECTION: The example of Our Saviour and of all His saints ought to 
encourage us under all trials to suffer with patience and even with joy. We 
shall soon begin to feel that it is sweet to tread in the steps of a God-man, 
and shall find that if we courageously take up our crosses, He will make 
them light by sharing the burden with us. 


May 31 


ST. PETRONILLA, Virgin 


AMONG the disciples of the apostles in the primitive age of saints this holy 
virgin shone as a bright star in the Church. She lived when Christians were 
more solicitous to live well than to write much: they knew how to die for 
Christ, but did not compile long books in which vanity has often a greater 
share than charity. Hence no particular account of her actions has been 
handed down to us. But how eminent her sanctity was we may judge from 
the lustre by which it was distinguished among apostles, prophets, and 
martyrs. She is said to have been a daughter of the apostle St. Peter; that St. 
Peter was married before his vocation to the apostleship we learn from the 
Gospel. St. Clement of Alexandria assures us that his wife attained to the 
glory of martyrdom, at which Peter himself encouraged her, bidding her to 
remember Our Lord. But it seems not certain whether St. Petronilla was 
more than the spiritual daughter of that apostle. She flourished at Rome, 
and was buried on the way to Ardea, where in ancient times a cemetery and 
a church bore her name. 


REFLECTION: With the saints the great end for which they lived was always 
present to their minds, and they thought every moment lost in which they 
did not make some advances toward eternal bliss. How will their example 
condemn at the last day the trifling fooleries and the greatest part of the 
conversation and employments of the world, which aim at nothing but 
present amusements, and forget the only important affair—the business of 
eternity. 
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June 1 


ST. JUSTIN, Martyr 


ST. JUSTIN was born of heathen parents at. Neapolis in Samaria, about the 
year 103. He was well educated, and gave himself to the study of 
philosophy, but always with one object, that he might learn the knowledge 
of God. He sought this knowledge among the contending schools of 
philosophy, but always in vain, till at last God himself appeased the thirst 
which He had created. One day, while Justin was walking by the seashore, 
meditating on the thought of God, an old man met him and questioned him 
on the subject of his doubts; and when he had made Justin confess that the 
philosophers taught nothing certain about God, he told him of the writings 
of the inspired prophets and of Jesus Christ Whom they announced, and 
bade him seek light and understanding through prayer. The Scriptures and 
the constancy of the Christian martyrs led Justin from the darkness of 
human reason to the light of faith. In his zeal for the Faith he travelled to 
Greece, Egypt, and Italy, gaining many to Christ. At Rome he sealed his 
testimony with his blood, surrounded by his disciples. “Do you think,” the 
prefect said to Justin, “that by dying you will enter heaven, and be rewarded 
by God?” “TI do not think,” was the Saint’s answer; “I know.” Then, as now, 
there were many religious opinions, but only one certain—the certainty of 
the Catholic faith. This certainty should be the measure of our confidence 
and our zeal. 


REFLECTION: We have received the gift of faith with little labor of our own. 
Let us learn how to value it from those who reached it after long search, and 
lived in the misery of a world which did not know God. Let us fear, as St. 
Justin did, the account we shall have to render for the gift of God. 


ST. PAMPHILUS, Martyr 


ST. PAMPHILUS was of a rich and honorable family, and a native of 
Berytus, in which city, at that time famous for its schools, he in his youth 
ran through the whole circle of the sciences, and was afterward honored 
with the first employments of the magistracy. After he began to know 
Christ, he could relish no other study but that of salvation, and renounced 
everything else that he might apply himself wholly to the exercise of virtue 
and the studies of the Holy Scriptures. This accomplished master in profane 
sciences, and this renowned magistrate, was not ashamed to become the 
humble scholar of Pierius, the successor of Origen, in the great catechetical 
school of Alexandria. He afterward made Caesarea, in Palestine, his 
residence, where, at his private expense, he collected a great library, which 
he bestowed on the church of that city. The Saint established there also a 
public school of sacred literature, and to his labors the Church was indebted 
for a most correct edition of the Holy Bible, which, with infinite care, he 
transcribed himself. But nothing was more remarkable in this Saint than his 
extraordinary humility. His paternal estate he at length distributed among 
the poor; towards his slaves and domestics his behavior was always that of 
a brother or a tender father. He led a most austere life, sequestered from the 
world and its company, and was indefatigable in labor. Such a virtue was 
his apprenticeship to the grace of martyrdom. In the year 307, Urbanus, the 
cruel governor of Palestine, caused him to be apprehended, and commanded 
him to be most inhumanly tormented. But the iron hooks which tore the 
martyr’s sides served only to cover the judge with confusion. After this, the 
Saint remained almost two years in prison. Urbanus, the governor, was 
himself beheaded by an order of the Emperor Maximinus, but was 
succeeded by Firmilian, a man not less barbarous than bigoted and 
superstitious. After several butcheries, he caused St. Pamphilus to be 
brought before him, and passed sentence of death upon him. His flesh was 
torn off to the very bones, and his bowels exposed to view, and the torments 


were continued a long time without intermission, but he never once opened 
his mouth so much as to groan. He finished his martyrdom by a slow fire, 
and died invoking Jesus, the Son of God. 


REFLECTION: A cloud of witnesses, a noble army of martyrs, teach us by 
their constancy to suffer wrong with patience, and strenuously to resist evil. 
The daily trials we meet with from others or from ourselves are always sent 
us by God, Who sometimes throws difficulties in our way on purpose to 
reward our conquest; and sometimes, like a wise physician, restores us to 
our health by bitter potions. 


June 2 


STS. POTHINUS, Bishop, SANCTUS, ATTALUS, BLANDINA, 
and the other Martyrs of Lyons 


AFTER the miraculous victory obtained by the prayer; of the Christians 
under Marcus Aurelius, in 174, the Church enjoyed a kind of peace, though 
it was often disturbed in particular places by popular commotions, or by the 
superstitious fury of certain governors. This appears from the violent 
persecution which was raised three years after the aforesaid victory, at 
Vienne and Lyons, in 177, whilst St. Pothinus was Bishop of Lyons, and St. 
Irenaeus, who had been sent thither by St. Polycarp out of Asia, was a priest 
of that city. Many of the principal Christians were brought before the 
Roman governor. Among them was a slave, Blandina: and her mistress, also 
a Christian, feared that Blandina lacked strength to brave the torture. She 
was tormented a whole day through, but she bore it all with joy till the 
executioners gave up, confessing themselves outdone. Red-hot plates were 
held to the sides of Sanctus, a deacon of Vienne, till his body became one 
great sore, and he looked no longer like a man; but in the midst of his 
tortures he was “bedewed and strengthened by the stream of heavenly water 
which flows from the side of Christ.” Meantime, many confessors were 
kept in prison and with them were some who had been terrified into 
apostasy. Even the heathens marked the joy of martyrdom in the Christians 
who were decked for their eternal espousals, and the misery of the 
apostates. But the faithful confessors brought back those who had fallen, 
and the Church, “that Virgin Mother,” rejoiced when she saw her children 
live again in Christ. Some died in prison, the rest were martyred one by one, 
St. Blandina last of all, after seeing her younger brother put to a cruel death, 
and encouraging him to victory. 


REFLECTION: In early times the Christians were called the children of joy. 
Let us seek the joy of the Holy Spirit to sweeten suffering, to temper earthly 
delight, till we enter into the joy of Our Lord. 


June 3 


ST. CLOTILDA, Queen 


ST. CLOTILDA was daughter of Chilperic, younger brother to Gondebald, 
the tyrannical King of Burgundy, who put him and his wife, and his other 
brothers, except one, to death, in order to usurp their dominions. Clotilda 
was brought up in her uncle’s court, and, by a singular providence, was 
instructed in the Catholic religion, though she was educated in the midst of 
Arians. Her wit, beauty, meekness, modesty, and piety made her the 
adoration of all the neighboring kingdoms, and Clovis I., surnamed the 
Great, the victorious king of the Franks, demanded and obtained her in 
marriage. She honored her royal husband, studied to sweeten his warlike 
temper by Christian meekness, conformed herself to his humor in things 
that were indifferent, and, the better to gain his affections, made those 
things the subject of her discourse and praises in which she knew him to 
take the greatest delight. When she saw herself mistress of his heart she did 
not defer the great work of endeavoring to win him to God, but the fear of 
giving offence to his people made him delay his conversion. His miraculous 
victory over the Alemanni, and his entire conversion in 496, were at length 
the fruit of our Saint’s prayers. Clotilda, having gained to God this great 
monarch, never ceased to excite him to glorious actions for the divine 
honor; among other religious foundations, he built in Paris, at her request, 
about the year 511, the great church of Sts. Peter and Paul, now called St. 
Genevieve’s. This great prince died on the 27th of November, in the year 
511, at the age of forty-five, having reigned thirty years. His eldest son, 
Theodoric, reigned at Rheims over the eastern parts of France, Clodomir 
reigned at Orleans, Childebert at Paris, and Clotaire I. at Soissons. This 
division produced wars and mutual jealousies, till in 560 the whole 
monarchy was reunited under Clotaire, the youngest of these brothers. The 
dissension in her family contributed more perfectly to wean Clotilda’s heart 


from the world. She spent the remaining part of her life in exercises of 
prayer, almsdeeds, watching, fasting, and penance, seeming totally to forget 
that she had been queen or that her sons sat on the throne. Eternity filled her 
heart and employed all her thoughts. She foretold her death thirty days 
before it happened. On the thirtieth day of her illness, she received the 
Sacraments, made a public confession of her faith, and departed to the Lord 
on the 3d of June, in 545. 


REFLECTION: St. Peter defines the mission of the Christian woman; to win 
the heart of those who believe not the word. 


June 4 


ST. FRANCIS CARACCIOLO 


FRANCIS was born in the kingdom of Naples, of the princely family of 
Caracciolo. In childhood he shunned all amusements, recited the Rosary 
regularly, and loved to visit the Blessed Sacrament and to distribute his food 
to the poor. An attack of leprosy taught him the vileness of the human body 
and the vanity of the world. 

Almost miraculously cured, he renounced his home to study for the 
priesthood at Naples, where he spent his leisure hours in the prisons or 
visiting the Blessed Sacrament in unfrequented churches. God called him, 
when only twenty-five, to found an Order of Clerks Regular, whose rule 
was that each day one father fasted on bread and water, another took the 
discipline, a third wore a hair-shirt, while they always watched by turns in 
perpetual adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. They took the usual 
vows, adding a fourth—not to desire dignities. To establish his Order, 
Francis undertook many journeys through Italy and Spain, on foot and 
without money, content with the shelter and crusts given him in charity. 
Being elected general, he redoubled his austerities, and devoted seven hours 
daily to meditation on the Passion, besides passing most of the night 
praying before the Blessed Sacrament. Francis was commonly called the 
Preacher of Divine Love. But it was before the Blessed Sacrament that his 
ardent devotion was most clearly perceptible. In presence of his divine Lord 
his face usually emitted brilliant rays of light; and he often bathed the 
ground with his tears when he prayed, according to his custom, prostrate on 
his face before the tabernacle, and constantly repeating, as one devoured by 
internal fire, “The zeal of Thy house hath eaten me up.” He died of fever, 
aged forty-four, on the eve of Corpus Christi, 1608, saying, “Let us go, let 
us go to heaven!” When his body was opened after death, his heart was 


found as it were burnt up, and these words imprinted around it: “Zelus 
domus Tuae comedit me”—’The zeal of Thy house hath eaten me up.” 


REFLECTION: It is for men, and not for angels, that our blessed Lord resides 
upon the altar. Yet angels throng our churches to worship Him while men 
desert Him. Learn from St. Francis to avoid such ingratitude, and to spend, 
as he did, every possible moment before the Most Holy Sacrament. 


June 5 


ST. BONIFACE, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. BONIFACE was born at Crediton in Devonshire, England, in the year 
680. Some missionaries staying at his father’s house spoke to him of 
heavenly things, and inspired him with a wish to devote himself, as they 
did, to God. He entered the monastery of Exminster, and was there trained 
for his apostolic work. His first attempt to convert the pagans in Holland 
having failed, he went to Rome to obtain the Pope’s blessing on his mission, 
and returned with authority to preach to the German tribes. It was a slow 
and dangerous task; his own life was in constant peril, while his flock was 
often reduced to abject poverty by the wandering robber bands. Yet his 
courage never flagged. He began with Bavaria and Thuringia, next visited 
Friesland, then passed on to Hesse and Saxony, everywhere destroying the 
idol temples and raising churches on their site. He endeavored, as far as 
possible, to make every object of idolatry contribute in some way to the 
glory of God; on one occasion, having cut down on immense oak which 
was consecrated to Jupiter, he used the tree in building a church, which he 
dedicated to the Prince of the Apostles. He was now recalled to Rome, 
consecrated Bishop by the Pope, and returned to extend and organize the 
rising German Church. With diligent care he reformed abuses among the 
existing clergy, and established religious houses throughout the land. At 
length, feeling his infirmities increase, and fearful of losing his martyr’s 
crown, Boniface appointed a successor to his monastery, and set out to 
convert a fresh pagan tribe. While St. Boniface was waiting to administer 
Confirmation to some newly-baptized Christians, a troop of pagans arrived, 
armed with swords and spears. His attendants would have opposed them, 
but the Saint said to his followers: “My children, cease your resistance; the 
long-expected day is come at last. Scripture forbids us to resist evil. Let us 
put our hope in God: He will save our souls.” Scarcely had he ceased 


speaking, when the barbarians fell upon him and slew him with all his 
attendants, to the number of fifty-two. 


REFLECTION: St. Boniface teaches us how the love of Christ changes all 
things. It was for Christ’s sake that he toiled for souls, preferring poverty to 
riches, labor to rest, suffering to pleasure, death to life, that by dying he 
might live with Christ. 


June. 6 


ST. NORBERT, Bishop 


OF noble rank and rare talents, Norbert passed a most pious youth, and 
entered the ecclesiastical state. By a strange contradiction, his conduct now 
became a scandal to his sacred calling, and at the court of the Emperor 
Henry IV. he led, like many clerics of that age, a life of dissipation and 
luxury. One day, when he was thirty years of age, he was thrown half dead 
from his horse, and on recovering his senses, resolved upon a new life. 
After a severe and searching preparation, he was ordained priest, and began 
to expose the abuses of his Order. Silenced at first by a local council, he 
obtained the Pope’s sanction and preached penance to listening crowds in 
France and the Netherlands. In the wild vale of Premontre he gave to some 
trained disciples the rule of St. Austin, and a white habit to denote the 
angelic purity proper to the priesthood. The Canons Regular, or 
Premonstratensians, as they were called, were to unite the active work of 
the country clergy with the obligations of the monastic life. Their fervor 
renewed the spirit of the priesthood, quickened the faith of the people, and 
drove out heresy. A vile heretic, named Tankelin, appeared at Antwerp, in 
the time of St. Norbert, and denied the reality of the priesthood, and 
especially blasphemed the Blessed Eucharist. The Saint was sent for to 
drive out the pest. By his burning words he exposed the impostor and 
rekindled the faith in the Blessed Sacrament. Many of the apostates had 
proved their contempt for the Blessed Sacrament by burying it in filthy 
places. Norbert bade them search for the Sacred Hosts. They found them 
entire and uninjured, and the Saint bore them back in triumph to the 
tabernacle. Hence he is generally painted with the monstrance in his hand. 
In 1126 Norbert found himself appointed Bishop of Magdeburg; and there, 
at the risk of his life, he zealously carried on his work of reform, and died, 
worn out with toil, at the age of fifty-three. 


REFLECTION: Reparation for the injuries offered to the Blessed Sacrament 
was the aim of St. Norbert’s great work of reform—in himself, in the clergy, 
and in the faithful. How much does our present worship repair for our own 
past irreverences, and for the outrages offered by others to the Blessed 
Eucharist. 


June 7 


ST. ROBERT OF NEWMINSTER 


IN 1132 Robert was a monk at Whitby, England, when news arrived that 
thirteen religious had been violently expelled from the Abbey of St. Mary, 
in York, for having proposed to restore the strict Benedictine rule. He at 
once set out to join them, and found them on the banks of the Skeld, near 
Ripon, living in the midst of winter in a hut made of hurdles and roofed 
with turf. In the spring they affiliated themselves to St. Bernard’s reform at 
Clairvaux, and for two years struggled on in extreme poverty. At length the 
fame of their sanctity brought another novice, Hugh, Dean of York, who 
endowed the community with all his wealth, and thus laid the foundation of 
Fountains Abbey. In 1137 Raynulph, Baron of Morpeth, was so edified by 
the example of the monks at Fountains that he built them a monastery in 
Northumberland, called Newminster, of which St. Robert became abbot. 
The holiness of his life, even more than his words, guided his brethren to 
perfection, and within the next ten years three new communities went forth 
from this one house to become centres of holiness in other parts. The 
abstinence of St. Robert in refectory alone sufficed to maintain the 
mortified spirit of the community. One Easter Day, his stomach, weakened 
by the fast of Lent, could take no food, and he at last consented to try to eat 
some bread sweetened with honey. Before it was brought, he felt this 
relaxation would be a dangerous example for his subjects, and sent the food 
untouched to the poor at the gate. The plate was received by a young man 
of shining countenance, who straightway disappeared. At the next meal the 
plate descended empty, and by itself, to the abbot’s place in the refectory, 
proving that what the Saint sacrificed for his brethren had been accepted by 
Christ. At the moment of Robert’s death, in 1159, St. Godric, the hermit of 
Finchale, saw his soul, like a globe of fire, borne up by the angels in a 


pathway of light; and as the gates of heaven opened before them, a voice 
repeated twice, “Enter now, my friends.” 


REFLECTION: Reason and authority prove that virtue aught to be practised. 
But facts alone prove that it is practised; and this is why examples have 
more power to move our souls, and why our individual actions are of such 
fearful importance for ethers as well as for ourselves. 


ST. CLAUDE, Archbishop 


THE province of Eastern Burgundy received great lustre from this glorious 
Saint. He was born at Salins, about the year 603, and was both the model 
and the oracle of the clergy of Besancon, when, upon the death of 
Archbishop Gervaise, about the year 683, he was chosen to be his 
successor. Fearing the obligations of that charge, he fled and hid himself, 
but was discovered and compelled to take it upon him. During seven years 
he acquitted himself of the pastoral functions with the zeal and vigilance of 
an apostle; but finding then an opportunity of resigning his see, which, out 
of humility and love of solitude, he had always sought, he retired to the 
great monastery of St. Oyend, and there took the monastic habit, in 690. 
Violence was used to oblige him soon after to accept the abbatial dignity. 
Such was the sanctity of his life, and his zeal in conducting his monks in the 
paths of evangelical perfection, that he deserved to be compared to the 
Antonines and Pachomiuses, and his monastery to those of ancient Egypt. 
Manual labor, silence, prayer, reading of pious books, especially the Holy 
Bible, fasting, watching, humility, obedience, poverty, mortification, and 
the close union of their hearts with God, made up the whole occupation of 
these fervent servants of God, and were the rich patrimony which St. 
Claude left to his disciples. He died in 703. 


June 8 


ST. MEDARD, Bishop 


ST. MEDARD, one of the most illustrious prelates of the Church of France 
in the sixth century, was born of a pious and noble family, at Salency, about 
the year 457. From his childhood he evinced the most tender compassion 
for the poor. On one occasion he gave his coat to a destitute blind man, and 
when asked why he had done so, he answered that the misery of a fellow- 
member in Christ so affected him that he could not help giving him part of 
his own clothes. Being promoted to the priesthood in the thirty-third year of 
his age, he became a bright ornament of that sacred order. He preached the 
word of God with an unction which touched the hearts of the most 
hardened; and the influence of his example, by which he enforced the 
precepts which he delivered from the pulpit, seemed irresistible. In 530, 
Alomer, the thirteenth bishop of that country, dying, St. Medard was 
unanimously chosen to fill the see, and was consecrated by St. Remigius, 
who had baptized King Clovis in 496, and was then exceeding old. Our 
Saint’s new dignity did not make him abate anything of his austerities, and, 
though at that time seventy-two years old, he thought himself obliged to 
redouble his labors. Though his diocese was very wide, it seemed not to 
suffice for his zeal, which could not be confined; wherever he saw the 
opportunity of advancing the honor of God, and of abolishing the remains 
of idolatry, he overcame all obstacles, and by his zealous labors and 
miracles the rays of the Gospel dispelled the mists of idolatry throughout 
the whole extent of his diocese. What rendered this task more difficult and 
perilous was the savage and fierce disposition of the ancient inhabitants of 
Flanders, who were the most barbarous of all the nations of the Gauls and 
Franks. Our Saint, having completed this great work in Flanders, returned 
to Noyon, where he shortly after fell sick, and soon rested from his labors at 
an advanced age, in 545. The whole kingdom lamented his death as the loss 


of their common father and protector. His body was buried in his own 
cathedral, but the many miracles wrought at his tomb so moved King 
Clotaire that he translated the precious remains to Soissons. 


REFLECTION: The Church takes delight in styling her founder “THE 
AMIABLE JESUS,” and He likewise says of Himself, “I am meek and 
humble of heart.” 


June 9 


STS. PRIMUS and FELICIANUS, Martyrs 


THESE two martyrs were brothers, and lived in Rome, toward the latter 
part of the third century, for many years, mutually encouraging each other 
in the practice of all good works. They seemed to possess nothing but for 
the poor, and often spent both nights and days with the confessors in their 
dungeons, or at the places of their torments and execution. Some they 
encouraged to perseverance, others, who had fallen, they raised again, and 
they made themselves the servants of all in Christ, that all might attain to 
salvation through Him. Though their zeal was most remarkable, they had 
escaped the dangers of many bloody persecutions, and were grown old in 
the heroic exercises of virtue, when it pleased God to crown their labors 
with a glorious martyrdom. The pagans raised so great an outcry against 
them that they were both apprehended and put in chains. They were 
inhumanly scourged, and then sent to a town twelve miles from Rome to be 
farther chastised, as avowed enemies to the gods. There they were cruelly 
tortured, first both together, afterward separately. But the grace of God 
strengthened them, and they were at length both beheaded on the 9th of 
June. 


REFLECTION: A soul which truly loves God regards all the things of this 
world as nothing. The loss of goods, the disgrace of the world, torments, 
sickness, and other afflictions are bitter to the senses, but appear light to 
him that loves. If we cannot bear our trials with patience and silence, it is 
because we love God only in words. “One who is slothful and lukewarm 
complains of everything, and calls the lightest precepts hard,” says Thomas 
a Kempis. 


ST. COLUMBA, or COLUMKILLE, Abbot 


ST. COLUMBA, the apostle of the Picts, was born of a noble family, at 
Gartan, in the county of Tyrconnel, Ireland, in 521. From early childhood he 
gave himself to God. In all his labors—and they were many—his chief 
thought was heaven and how he should secure the way thither. The result 
was that he lay on the bare floor, with a stone for his pillow, and fasted all 
the year round; yet the sweetness of his countenance told of the holy soul’s 
interior serenity. Though austere, he was not morose; and, often as he 
longed to die, he was untiring in good works, throughout his life. After he 
had been made abbot, his zeal offended King Dermot; and in 565 the Saint 
departed for Scotland, where he founded a hundred religious houses and 
converted the Picts, who in gratitude gave him the island of Iona. There St. 
Columba founded his celebrated monastery, the school of apostolic 
missionaries and martyrs, and for centuries the last resting-place of Saints 
and kings. Four years before his death, our Saint had a vision of angels, 
who told him that the day of his death had been deferred four years, in 
answer to the prayers of his children; whereat the Saint wept bitterly, and 
cried out, “Woe is me that my sojourning is prolonged!” for he desired 
above all things to reach his true home. How different is the conduct of 
most men, who dread death above everything, instead of wishing “to be 
dissolved, and to be with Christ”! On the day of his peaceful death, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, surrounded in choir by his spiritual 
children, the 9th of June, 597, he said to his disciple Diermit, “This day is 
called the Sabbath, that is, the day of rest, and such will it truly be to me; 
for it will put an end to my labors.” Then, kneeling before the altar, he 
received the Viaticum, and sweetly slept in the Lord. His relics were carried 
to Down, and laid in the same shrine with the bodies of St. Patrick and St. 
Brigid. 


REFLECTION: The thought of the world to come will always make us happy, 
and yet strict with ourselves in all our duties. The more perfect we become, 


the sooner shall we behold that for which St. Columba sighed. 


June 10 


ST. MARGARET OF SCOTLAND 


ST. MARGARET’S name signifies “pearl;” “a fitting name,” says 
Theodoric, her confessor and her first biographer, “for one such as she.” 
Her soul was like a precious pearl. A life spent amidst the luxury of a royal 
court never dimmed its lustre, or stole it away from Him who had bought it 
with His blood. She was the grand, daughter of an English king; and in 
1070 she became the bride of Malcolm, and reigned Queen of Scotland till 
her death in 1093. How did she become a Saint in a position where sanctity 
is so difficult? First, she burned with zeal for the house of God. She built 
churches and monasteries; she busied herself in making vestments; she 
could not rest till she saw the laws of God and His Church observed 
throughout her realm. Next, amidst a thousand cares, she found time to 
converse with God—ordering her piety with such sweetness and discretion 
that she won her husband to sanctity like her own. He used to rise with her 
at night for prayer; he loved to kiss the holy books she used, and sometimes 
he would steal them away, and bring them back to his wife covered with 
jewels. Lastly, with virtues so great, she wept constantly over her sins, and 
begged her confessor to correct her faults. St. Margaret did not neglect her 
duties in the world because she was not of it. Never was a better mother. 
She spared no pains in the education of her eight children, and their sanctity 
was the fruit of her prudence and her zeal. Never was a better queen. She 
was the most trusted counsellor of her husband, and she labored for the 
material improvement of the country. But, in the midst of the world’s 
pleasures, she sighed for the better country, and accepted death as a release. 
On her death-bed she received the news that her husband and her eldest son 
were slain in battle. She thanked God, Who had sent this last affliction as a 
penance for her sins. After receiving Holy Viaticum, she was repeating the 
prayer from the Missal, “O Lord Jesus Christ, Who by Thy death didst give 


life to the world, deliver me.” At the words “deliver me,” says her 
biographer, she took her departure to Christ, the Author of true liberty. 


REFLECTION: All perfection consists in keeping a guard upon the heart. 
Wherever we are, we can make a solitude in our hearts, detach ourselves 
from the world, and converse familiarly with God. Let us take St. Margaret 
for our example and encouragement. 


June 11 


ST. BARNABAS, Apostle 


WE read that in the first days of the Church, “the multitude of believers had 
but one heart and one soul; neither did any one say that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own.” Of this fervent company, one only is 
singled out by name, Joseph, a rich Levite, from Cyprus. “He having land 
sold it, and brought the price and laid it at the feet of the apostles.” They 
now gave him a new name, Barnabas, the son of consolation. He was a 
good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, and was soon chosen for an 
important mission to the rapidly-growing Church of Antioch. Here he 
perceived the great work which was to be done among the Greeks, so he 
hastened to fetch St. Paul from his retirement at Tarsus. It was at Antioch 
that the two Saints were called to the apostolate of the Gentiles, and hence 
they set out together to Cyprus and the cities of Asia Minor. Their 
preaching struck men with amazement, and some cried out, “The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men,” calling Paul Mercury, and 
Barnabas Jupiter. The Saints travelled together to the Council of Jerusalem, 
but shortly after this they parted. When Agabus prophesied a great famine, 
Barnabas, no longer rich, was chosen by the faithful at Antioch as most fit 
to bear, with St. Paul, their generous offerings to the Church of Jerusalem. 
The gentle Barnabas, keeping with him John, surnamed Mark, whom St. 
Paul distrusted, betook himself to Cyprus, where the sacred history leaves 
him; and here, at a later period, he won his martyr’s crown. 


REFLECTION: St. Barnabas’s life is full of suggestions to us who live in days 
when once more the abundant alms of the faithful are sorely needed by the 
whole Church, from the Sovereign Pontiff to the poor children in our 
streets. 


June 12 


ST. JOHN OF ST. FAGONDEZ 


ST. JOHN was born at St. Fagondez, in Spain. At an early age he held 
several benefices in the diocese of Burgos, till the reproaches of his 
conscience forced him to resign them all except one chapel, where he said 
Mass daily, preached, and catechised. After this he studied theology at 
Salamanca, and then labored for some time as a most devoted missionary 
priest. Ultimately he became a hermit of the Augustinian Order, in the same 
city. There his life was marked by a singular devotion to the Holy Mass. 
Each night after Matins he remained in prayer till the hour of celebration, 
when he offered the Adorable Sacrifice with the most tender piety, often 
enjoying the sight of Jesus in glory, and holding sweet colloquies with Him. 
The power of his personal holiness was seen in his preaching, which 
produced a complete reformation in Salamanca. He had a special gift of 
reconciling differences, and was enabled to put an end to the quarrels and 
feuds among noblemen, at that period very common and fatal. The boldness 
shown by St. John in reproving vice endangered his life. A powerful noble, 
having been corrected by the Saint for oppressing his vassals, sent two 
assassins to slay him. The holiness of the Saint’s aspect, however, caused 
by that peace which continually reigned in his soul, struck such awe into 
their minds that they could not execute their purpose, but humbly besought 
his forgiveness. And the nobleman himself, falling sick, was brought to 
repentance, and recovered his health by the prayers of the Saint whom he 
had endeavored to murder. He was also most zealous in denouncing those 
hideous vices which are a fruitful source of strife, and it was in defence of 
holy purity that he met his death. A lady of noble birth but evil life, whose 
companion in sin St. John had converted, contrived to administer a fatal 
poison to the Saint. After several months of terrible suffering, borne with 
unvarying patience, St. John went to his reward on June 11, 1479. 


REFLECTION: All men desire peace, but those alone enjoy it who, like St. 
John, are completely dead to themselves, and love to bear all things for 
Christ. 


June 13 


ST. ANTONY OF PADUA 


IN 1221 St. Francis held a general chapter at Assisi; when the others 
dispersed, there lingered behind, unknown and neglected, a poor Portuguese 
friar, resolved to ask for and to refuse nothing. Nine months later, Fra 
Antonio rose under obedience to preach to the religious assembled at Forli, 
when, as the discourse proceeded, “the Hammer of Heretics,” “the Ark of 
the Testament,” “the eldest son of St. Francis,” stood revealed in all his 
sanctity, learning, and eloquence before his rapt and astonished brethren. 
Devoted from earliest youth to prayer and study among the Canons Regular, 
Ferdinand de Bulloens, as his name was in the world, had been stirred, by 
the spirit and example of the first five Franciscan martyrs, to put on their 
habit and preach the Faith to the Moors in Africa. Denied a martyr’s palm, 
and enfeebled by sickness, at the age of twenty-seven he was taking silent 
but merciless revenge upon himself in the humblest offices of his 
community. From this obscurity he was now called forth, and for nine years 
France, Italy, and Sicily heard his voice, saw his miracles, and men’s hearts 
turned to God. One night, when St. Antony was staying with a friend in the 
city of Padua, his host saw brilliant rays streaming under the door of the 
Saint’s room, and on looking through the keyhole he beheld a little Child of 
marvellous beauty standing upon a book which lay open upon the table, and 
clinging with both arms round Antony’s neck. With an ineffable sweetness 
he watched the tender caresses of the Saint and his wondrous Visitor. At last 
the Child vanished, and Fra Antonio, opening the door, charged his friend, 
by the love of Him Whom he had seen, to “tell the vision to no man” as 
long as he was alive. Suddenly, in 1231, our Saint’s brief apostolate was 
closed, and the voices of children were heard crying along the streets of 
Padua, “Our father, St. Antony, is dead.” The following year, the church- 


bells of Lisbon rang without ringers, while at Rome one of its sons was 
inscribed among the Saints of God. 


REFLECTION: Let us love to pray and labor unseen, and cherish in the secret 
of our hearts the graces of God and the growth of our immortal souls. Like 
St. Antony, let us attend to this, and leave the rest to God. 


June 14 


ST. BASIL THE GREAT 


ST. BASIL was born in Asia Minor. Two of his brothers became bishops, 
and, together with his mother and sister, are honored as Saints. He studied 
with great success at Athens, where he formed with St. Gregory Nazianzen 
the most tender friendship. He then taught oratory; but dreading the honors 
of the world, he gave up all, and became the father of the monastic life in 
the East. The Arian heretics, supported by the court, were then persecuting 
the Church; and Basil was summoned from his retirement by his bishop to 
give aid against them. His energy and zeal soon mitigated the disorders of 
the Church, and his solid and eloquent words silenced the heretics. On the 
death of Eusebius, he was chosen Bishop of Caesarea. His commanding 
character, his firmness and energy, his learning and eloquence, and not less 
his humility and the exceeding austerity of his life, made him a model for 
bishops. When St. Basil was required to admit the Arians to Communion, 
the prefect, finding that soft words had no effect, said to him, “Are you 
mad, that you resist the will before which the whole world bows? Do you 
not dread the wrath of the emperor, nor exile, nor death?” “No,” said Basil 
calmly; “he who has nothing to lose need not dread loss of goods; you 
cannot exile me, for the whole earth is my home; as for death, it would be 
the greatest kindness you could bestow upon me; torments cannot harm me: 
one blow would end my frail life and my sufferings together.” “Never,” said 
the prefect, “has any one dared to address me thus.” “Perhaps,” suggested 
Basil, “you never before measured your strength with a Christian bishop.” 
The emperor desisted from his commands. St. Basil’s whole life was one of 
suffering. He lived amid jealousies and misunderstandings and seeming 
disappointments. But he sowed the seed which bore goodly fruit in the next 
generation, and was God’s instrument in beating back the Arian and other 


heretics in the East, and restoring the spirit of discipline and fervor in the 
Church. He died in 379, and is venerated as a Doctor of the Church. 


REFLECTION: ”Fear God,” says the Imitation of Christ, “and thou shalt have 
no need of being afraid of any man.” 


June 15 


STS. VITUS, CRESCENTITA, and MODESTUS, Martyrs 


VITUS was a child nobly born, who had the happiness to instructed in the 
Faith, and inspired with the most perfect sentiments of his religion, by his 
Christian nurse, named Crescentia, and her faithful husband, Modestus. His 
father, Hylas, was extremely incensed when he discovered the child’s 
invincible aversion to idolatry; and finding him not to be overcome by 
stripes and such like chastisements, he delivered him up to Valerian, the 
governor, who in vain tried all his arts to work him into compliance with his 
father’s will and the emperor’s edicts. He escaped out of their hands, and, 
together with Crescentia and Modestus, fled into Italy. They there met with 
the crown of martyrdom in Lucania, in the persecution of Diocletian. The 
heroic spirit of martyrdom which we admire in St. Vitus was owing to the 
early impressions of piety which he received from the lessons and example 
of a virtuous nurse. Of such infinite importance is the choice of virtuous 
preceptors, nurses, and servants about children. 


REFLECTION: What happiness for an infant to be formed naturally to all 
virtue, and for the spirit of simplicity, meekness, goodness, and piety to be 
moulded in its tender frame! Such a foundation being well laid, further 
graces are abundantly communicated, and a soul improves daily these 
seeds, and rises to the height of Christian virtue often without experiencing 
severe conflicts of the passions. 


June 16 


ST. JOHN FRANCIS REGIS 


ST. JOHN FRANCIS REGIS was born in Languedoc, in 1597. From his 
tenderest years he showed evidences of uncommon sanctity by his 
innocence of life, modesty, and love of prayer. At the age of eighteen he 
entered the Society of Jesus. As soon as his studies were over, he gave 
himself entirely to the salvation of souls. The winter he spent in country 
missions, principally in mountainous districts; and in spite of the rigor of 
the weather and the ignorance and roughness of the inhabitants, he labored 
with such success that he gained innumerable souls to God both from 
heresy and from a bad life. The summer he gave to the towns. There his 
time was taken up in visiting hospitals and prisons, in preaching and 
instructing, and in assisting all who in any way stood in need of his 
services. In his works of mercy God often helped him by miracles. In 
November, 1637, the Saint set out for his second mission at Marthes. His 
road lay across valleys filled with snow and over mountains frozen and 
precipitous. In climbing one of the highest, a bush to which he was clinging 
gave way, and he broke his leg in the fall. By the help of his companion he 
accomplished the remaining six miles, and then, instead of seeing a 
surgeon, insisted on being taken straight to the confessional. There, after 
several hours, the curate of the parish found him still seated, and when his 
leg was examined the fracture was found to be miraculously healed. He was 
so inflamed with the love of God that he seemed to breathe, think, speak of 
that alone, and he offered up the Holy Sacrifice with such attention and 
fervor that those who assisted at it could not but feel something of the fire 
with which he burned. After twelve years of unceasing labor, he rendered 
his pure and innocent soul to his Creator, at the age of forty-four. 


REFLECTION: When St. John Francis was struck in the face by a sinner whom 
he was reproving, he replied, “If you only knew me, you would give me 
much more than that” His meekness converted the man, and it is in this 
spirit that he teaches us to win souls to God. How much might we do if we 
could forget our own wants in remembering those of others, and put our 
trust in God! 


June 17 


ST. AVITUS, Abbot 


ST. AVITUS was a native of Orleans, and, retiring into Auvergne, took the 
monastic habit, together with St. Calais, in the abbey of Menat, at that time 
very small, though afterward enriched by Queen Brunehault, and by St. 
Boner, Bishop of Clermont. The two Saints soon after returned to Miscy, a 
famous abbey situated a league and a half below Orleans. It was founded 
toward the end of the reign of Clovis I. by St. Euspicius, a holy priest, 
honored on the 14th of June, and his nephew St. Maximin or Mesnim, 
whose name this monastery, which is now of the Cistercian Order, bears. 
Many call St. Maximin the first abbot, others St. Euspicius the first, St. 
Maximin the second, and St. Avitus the third. But our Saint and St. Calais 
made not a long stay at Miscy, though St. Maximin gave them a gracious 
reception. In quest of a closer retirement, St. Avitus, who had succeeded St. 
Maximin, soon after resigned the abbacy, and with St. Calais lived a recluse 
in the territory now called Dunois, on the frontiers of La Perche. Others 
joining them, St. Calais retired into a forest in Maine, and King Clotaire 
built a church and monastery for St. Avitus and his companions. This is at 
present a Benedictine nunnery, called St. Avy of Chateaudun, and is situated 
on the Loire, at the foot of the hill on which the town of Chateaudun is 
built, in the diocese of Chartres. Three famous monks, Leobin, afterwards 
Bishop of Chartres, Euphronius, and Rusticus, attended our Saint to his 
happy death, which happened about the year 530. His body was carried to 
Orleans, and buried with great pomp in that city. 


June 18 


STS. MARCUS and MARCELLIANUS, Martyrs 


MARCUS AND MARCELLIANUS were twin brothers of an illustrious 
family in Rome, who had been converted to the Faith in their youth and 
were honorably married. Diocletian ascending the imperial throne in 284, 
the heathens raised persecutions. These martyrs were thrown into prison, 
and condemned to be beheaded. Their friends obtained a respite of the 
execution for thirty days, that they might prevail on them to worship the 
false gods, Tranquillinus and Martia, their afflicted heathen parents, in 
company with their sons’ own wives and their little babes, endeavored to 
move them by the most tender entreaties and tears. St. Sebastian, an officer 
of the emperor’s household, coming to Rome soon after their commitment, 
daily visited and encouraged them. The issue of the conferences was the 
happy conversion of the father, mother, and wives, also of Nicostratus, the 
public register, and soon after of Chromatius, the judge, who set the Saints 
at liberty, and, abdicating the magistracy, retired into the country. Marcus 
and Marcellianus were hid by a Christian officer of the household in his 
apartments in the palace; but they were betrayed by an apostate, and 
retaken. Fabian, who had succeeded Chromatius, condemned them to be 
bound to two pillars, with their feet nailed to the same. In this posture they 
remained a day and a night, and on the following day were stabbed with 
lances. 


REFLECTION: We know not what we are till we have been tried. It costs 
nothing to say we love God above all things, and to show the courage of 
martyrs at a distance from the danger; but that love is sincere which has 
stood the proof. “Persecution shows who is a hireling, and who a true 
pastor,” says St. Bernard. 


June 19 


ST. JULIANA FALCONIERI 


JULIANA FALCONIERI was born in answer to prayer, in 1270. Her father 
built the splendid church of the Annunziata in Florence, while her uncle, 
Blessed Alexius, became one of the founders of the Servite Order. Under 
his care Juliana grew up, as he said, more like an angel than a human being. 
Such was her modesty that she never used a mirror or gazed upon the face 
of a man during her whole life. The mere mention of sin made her shudder 
and tremble, and once hearing a scandal related she fell into a dead swoon. 
Her devotion to the sorrows of Our Lady drew her to the Servants of Mary; 
and, at the age of fourteen, she refused an offer of marriage, and received 
the habit from St. Philip Benizi himself. Her sanctity attracted many 
novices, for whose direction she was bidden to draw up a rule, and thus 
with reluctance she became foundress of the “Mantellate.” She was with her 
children as their servant rather than their mistress, while outside her 
convent she led a life of apostolic charity, converting sinners, reconciling 
enemies, and healing the sick by sucking with her own lips their ulcerous 
sores. She was sometimes rapt for whole days in ecstasy, and her prayers 
saved the Servite Order when it was in danger of being suppressed. She was 
visited in her last hour by angels in the form of white doves, and Jesus 
Himself, as a beautiful child, crowned her with a garland of flowers. She 
wasted away through a disease of the stomach, which prevented her taking 
food. She bore her silent agony with constant cheerfulness, grieving only 
for the privation of Holy Communion. At last, when, in her seventieth year, 
she had sunk to the point of death, she begged to be allowed once more to 
see and adore the Blessed Sacrament. It was brought to her cell, and 
reverently laid on a corporal, which was placed over her heart. At this 
moment she expired, and the Sacred Host disappeared. After her death the 


form of the Host was found stamped upon her heart in the exact spot over 
which the Blessed Sacrament i had been placed. Juliana died A. D. 1340. 


REFLECTION: ”Meditate often,” says St. Paul of the Cross, “on the sorrows of 
the holy Mother, sorrows inseparable from those of her beloved Son. If you 
seek the Cross, there you will find the Mother; and where the Mother is, 
there also is the Son.” 


June 20 


ST. SILVERIUS, Pope and Martyr 


SILVERIUS was son of Pope Hermisdas, who had been married before he 
entered the ministry. Upon the death of St. Agapetas, after a vacancy of 
forty-seven days, Silverius, then subdeacon, was chosen Pope, and ordained 
on the 8th of June, 536. 

Theodora, the empress of Justinian, resolved to promote the sect of the 
Acephali. She endeavored to win Silverius over to her interest, and wrote to 
him, ordering that he should acknowledge Anthimus lawful bishop, or 
repair in person to Constantinople and reexamine his cause on the spot. 
Without the least hesitation or delay, Silverius returned her a short answer, 
by which he peremptorily gave her to understand that he neither could nor 
would obey her unjust demands and betray the cause of the Catholic faith. 
The empress, finding that she could expect nothing from him, resolved to 
have him deposed. Vigilius, archdeacon of the Roman Church, a man of 
address, was then at Constantinople. To him the empress made her 
application, and finding him taken by the bait of ambition, promised to 
make him Pope, and to bestow on him seven hundred pieces of gold, 
provided he would engage himself to condemn the Council of Chalcedon 
and receive to Communion the three deposed Eutychian patriarchs, 
Anthimus of Constantinople, Severus of Antioch, and Theodosius of 
Alexandria. The unhappy Vigilius having assented to these conditions, the 
empress sent him to Rome, charged with a letter to the general Belisarius, 
commanding him to drive out Silverius and to contrive the election of 
Vigilius to the pontificate. Vigilius urged the general to execute the project. 
The more easily to carry out this project the Pope was accused of 
corresponding with the enemy and a letter was produced which was 
pretended to have been written by him to the king of the Goths, inviting him 
into the city, and promising to open the gates to him. Silverius was banished 


to Patara in Lycia. The bishop of that city received the illustrious exile with 
all possible marks of honor and respect; and thinking himself bound to 
undertake his defence, repaired to Constantinople, and spoke boldly to the 
emperor, terrifying him with the threats of the divine judgments for the 
expulsion of a bishop of so great a see, telling him, “There are many kings 
in the world, but there is only one Pope over the Church of the whole 
world.” It must be observed that these were the words of an Oriental bishop, 
and a clear confession of the supremacy of the Roman See. Justinian 
appeared startled at the atrocity of the proceedings, and gave orders that 
Silverius should be sent back to Rome, but the enemies of the Pope 
contrived to prevent it, and he was intercepted on his road toward Rome 
and carried to a desert island, where he died on the 20th of June, 538.’ 


June 21 


ST. ALOYSIUS GONZAGA 


ALOYSIUS, the eldest son of Ferdinand Gonzaga, Marquis of Castiglione, 
was born on the 9th of March, 1568. The first words he pronounced were 
the holy names of Jesus and Mary. When he was nine years of age he made 
a vow of perpetual virginity, and by a special grace was ever exempted from 
temptations against purity. He received his first Communion at the hands of 
St. Charles Borromeo. At an early age he resolved to leave the world, and in 
a vision was directed by our blessed Lady to join the Society of Jesus. The 
Saint’s mother rejoiced on learning his determination to become a religious, 
but his father for three years refused his consent. At length St. Aloysius 
obtained permission to enter the novitiate on the 25th of November, 1585. 
He took his vows after two years, and went through the ordinary course of 
philosophy and theology. He was wont to say he doubted whether without 
penance grace would continue to make head against I nature, which, when 
not afflicted and chastised, tends gradually to relapse into its old state, 
losing the habit of suffering acquired by the labor of years. “I am a crooked 
piece of iron,” he said, “and am come into religion to be made straight by 
the hammer of mortification and penance.” During his last year of theology 
a malignant fever broke out in Rome; the Saint offered himself for the 
service of the sick, and he was accepted for the dangerous duty. Several of 
the brothers caught the fever, and Aloysius was of the number. He was 
brought to the point of death, but recovered, only to fall, however, into slow 
fever, which carried him off after three months. He died, repeating the Holy 
Name, a little after midnight between the 20th and 21st of June, on the 
octave-day of Corpus Christi, being Prather more than twenty-three years of 
age. 


REFLECTION: Cardinal Bellarmine, the Saint’s confessor, testified that he had 
never mortally offended God. Yet he chastised his body rigorously, rose at 
night to pray, and shed many tears for his sins. Pray that, not having 
followed his innocence, you may yet imitate his penance. 


June 22 


ST. PAULINUS OF NOLA 


PAULINUS was of a family which boasted of a long line of senators, 
prefects, and consuls. He was educated with great care, and his genius and 
eloquence, in prose and verse, were the admiration of St. Jerome and St. 
Augustine. He had more than doubled his wealth by marriage, and was one 
of the foremost men of his time. Though he was the chosen friend of Saints, 
and had a great devotion to St. Felix of Nola, he was still only a 
catechumen, trying to serve two masters. But God drew him to Himself 
along the way of sorrows and trials. He received baptism, withdrew into 
Spain to be alone, and then, in consort with his holy wife, sold all their vast 
estates in various parts of the empire, distributing their proceeds so 
prudently that St. Jerome says East and West were filled with his alms. He 
was then ordained priest, and retired to Nola in Campania. There he rebuilt 
the Church of St. Felix with great magnificence, and served it night and 
day, living a life of extreme abstinence and toil. In 409 he was chosen 
bishop, and for more than thirty years so ruled as to be conspicuous in an 
age blessed with many great and wise bishops. St. Gregory the Great tells 
us that when the Vandals of Africa had made a descent on Campania, 
Paulinus spent all he had in relieving the distress of his people and 
redeeming them from slavery. At last there came a poor widow; her only 
son had been carried off by the son-in-law of the Vandal king. “Such as I 
have I give thee,” said the Saint to her; “we will go to Africa, and I will 
give myself for your son.” Having overbome her resistance, they went, and 
Paulinus was accepted in place of the widow’s son, and employed as 
gardener. After a time the king found out, by divine interposition, that his 
son-in-law’s slave was the great Bishop of Nola. He at once set him free, 
granting him also the freedom of all the townsmen of Nola who were in 
slavery. One who knew him well says he was meek as Moses, priestlike as 


Aaron, innocent as Samuel, tender as David, wise as Solomon, apostolic as 
Peter, loving as John, cautious as Thomas, keen-sighted as Stephen, fervent 
as Apollos. He died in 431. 


REFLECTION: ”Go to Campania,” writes St. Augustine; “there study Paulinus, 
that choice servant of God. With what generosity, with what still greater 
humility, he has flung from him the burden of this world’s grandeurs to take 
on him the yoke of Christ, and in His service how serene and unobtrusive 
his life!” 


June 23 


ST. ETHELDREDA, Abbess 


BORN and brought up in the fear of God—her mother and three sisters are 
numbered among the Saints—Etheldreda had but one aim in life, to devote 
herself to His service in the religious state. Her parents, however, had other 
views for her, and, in spite of her tears and prayers, she was compelled to 
become the wife of Tonbercht, a tributary of the Mercian king. She lived 
with him as a virgin for three years, and at his death retired to the isle of 
Ely, that she might apply herself wholly to heavenly things. This happiness 
was but short-lived; for Egfrid, the powerful King of Northumbria, pressed 
his suit upon her with such eagerness that she was forced into a second 
marriage. Her life at his court was that of an ascetic rather than a queen: she 
lived with him not as a wife but as a sister, and, observing a scrupulous 
regularity of discipline, devoted her time to works of mercy and love. After 
twelve years, she retired with her husband’s consent to Coldingham Abbey, 
which was then under the rule of St. Ebba, and received the veil from the 
hands of St. Wilfrid. As soon as Etheldreda had left the court of her 
husband, he repented of having consented to her departure, and followed 
her, meaning to bring her back by force. She took refuge on a headland on 
the coast near Coldingham; and here a miracle took place, for the waters 
forced themselves a passage round the hill, barring the further advance of 
Egfrid. The Saint remained on this island refuge for seven days, till the 
king, recognizing the divine will, agreed to leave her in peace. God, Who 
by a miracle confirmed the Saint’s vocation, will not fail us if, with a single 
heart, we elect for Him. In 672 she returned to Ely, and founded there a 
double monastery. The nunnery she governed herself, and was by her 
example a living rule of perfection to her sisters. Some time after her death, 
in 679, her body was found incorrupt, and St. Bede records many miracles 
worked by her relics. 


REFLECTION: The soul cannot truly serve God while it is involved in the 
distractions and pleasures of the world. Etheldreda knew this, and chose 
rather to be a servant of Christ her Lord than the mistress of an earthly 
court. Resolve, in whatever stat s you are, to live absolutely detached from 
the world, and to separate yourself as much as possible from it. 


June 24 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


THE birth of St. John was foretold by an angel of the Lord to his father, 
Zachary, who was offering incense in the Temple. It was the office of St. 
John to prepare the way for Christ, and before he was born into the world 
he began to live for the Incarnate God. Even in the womb he knew the 
presence of Jesus and of Mary, and he leaped with joy at the glad coming of 
the son of man. In his youth he remained hidden, because He for Whom he 
waited was hidden also. But before Christ’s public life began, a divine 
impulse led St. John into the desert; there, with locusts for his food and 
haircloth on his skin, in silence and in prayer, he chastened his own soul. 
Then, as crowds broke in upon his solitude, he warned them to flee from the 
wrath to come, and gave them the baptism of penance, while they confessed 
their sins. At last there stood in the crowd One Whom St. John did not 
know, till a voice within told him that it was his Lord. With the baptism of 
St. John, Christ began His penance for the sins of His people, and St. John 
saw the Holy Ghost descend in bodily form upon Him. Then the Saint’s 
work was done. He had but to point his own disciples to the Lamb, he had 
but to decrease as Christ increased. He saw all men leave him and go after 
Christ. “I told you,” he said, “that I am not the Christ. The friend of the 
Bridegroom rejoiceth because of the Bridegroom’s voice. This my joy 
therefore is fulfilled.” St. John had been cast into the fortress of Machaerus 
by a worthless tyrant whose crimes be had rebuked, and he was to remain 
there till he was beheaded, at the will of a girl who danced before this 
wretched king. In this time of despair, if St. John could have known despair, 
some of his old disciples visited him. St. John did not speak to them of 
himself, but he sent them to Christ, that they might see the proofs of His 
mission. Then the Eternal Truth pronounced the panegyric of the Saint who 


had lived and breathed for Him alone: “Verily I say unto you, Among them 
that are born of women there hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist” 


REFLECTION: St. John was great before God because he forgot himself and 
lived for Jesus Christ, Who is the source of all greatness. Remember that 
you are nothing; your own will and your own desires can only lead to 
misery and sin. Therefore sacrifice every day some one of your natural 
inclinations to the Sacred Heart of Our Lord, and learn little by little to lose 
yourself in Him. 


June 25 
ST. PROSPER OF AQUITAINE 


ST. WILLIAM OF MONTE-VERGINE 


ST. PROSPER was born at Aquitaine, in the year 403. His works show that 
in his youth he had happily applied himself to all the branches both of polite 
and sacred learning. On account of the purity and sanctity of his manners, 
he is called by those of his age a holy and venerable man. Our Saint does 
not appear to have been any more than a layman; but being of great virtue, 
and of extraordinary talents and learning, he wrote several works in which 
he ably refuted the errors of heresy. St. Leo the Great, being chosen Pope in 
440, invited St. Prosper to Rome, made him his secretary, and employed 
him in the most important affairs of the Church. Our Saint crushed the 
Pelagian heresy, which began again to raise its head in that capital, and its 
final overthrow is said to be due to his zeal, learning, and unwearied 
endeavors. The date of his death is uncertain, but he was still living in 463. 


ST. WILLIAM, having lost his father and mother in his infancy, was 
brought up by his friends in great sentiments of piety; and at fifteen years of 
age, out of an earnest desire to lead a penitential life, he left Piedmont, his 
native country, made an austere pilgrimage to St. James’s in Galicia, and 
afterward retired into the kingdom of Naples, where he chose for his abode 
a desert mountain, and lived in perpetual contemplation and the exercises of 
most rigorous penitential austerities. Finding himself discovered and his 
contemplation interrupted, he changed his habitation and settled in a place 
called Monte-Vergine, situated between Nola and Benevento, in the same 
kingdom; but his reputation followed him, and he was obliged by two 
neighboring priests to permit certain fervent persons to live with him and to 
imitate his ascetic practices. Thus, in 1119, was laid the foundation of the 


religious congregation called de Monte-Vergine. The Saint died on the 25th 
of June, 1142. 


June 26 


STS. JOHN AND PAUL, Martyrs 


THESE two Saints were both officers in the army under Julian the 
Apostate, and received the crown of martyrdom, probably in 362. They 
glorified God by a double victory; they despised the honors of the world, 
and triumphed over its threats and torments. They saw many wicked men 
prosper in their impiety, but were not dazzled by their example. They 
considered that worldly prosperity which attends impunity in sin is the most 
dreadful of all judgments; and how false and short-lived was this glittering 
prosperity of Julian, who in a moment fell into the pit which he himself had 
dug! But the martyrs, by the momentary labor of their conflict, purchased 
an immense weight of never-fading glory; their torments were, by their 
heroic patience and invincible virtue and fidelity, a spectacle worthy of 
God, Who looked down upon them from the throne of His glory, and held 
His arm stretched out to strengthen them, and to put on their heads 
immortal crowns in the happy moment of their victory. 


REFLECTION: The Saints always accounted that they had done nothing for 
Christ so long as they had not resisted to blood, and by pouring forth the 
last drop completed their sacrifice. Every action of our lives ought to spring 
from this fervent motive, and we should consecrate ourselves to the divine 
service with our whole strength; we must always bear in mind that we owe 
to God all that we are, and, after all we can do, are unprofitable servants, 
and do only what we are bound to do. 


June 27 


ST. LADISLAS, King 


LADISLAS the First, son of Bela, King of Hungary, was born in 1041. By 
the pertinacious importunity of the people he was compelled, much against 
his own inclination, to ascend the throne, in 1080. He restored the good 
laws and discipline which St. Stephen had established, and which seem to 
have been obliterated by the confusion of the times. Chastity, meekness, 
gravity, charity, and piety were from his infancy the distinguishing parts of 
his character; avarice and ambition were his sovereign aversion, so 
perfectly had the maxims of the Gospel extinguished in him all propensity 
to those base passions. His life in the palace was most austere; he was 
frugal and abstemious, but most liberal to the Church and the poor. Vanity, 
pleasure, or idle amusements had no share in his actions or time, because all 
his moments were consecrated to the exercises of religion and the duties of 
his station, in which he had only the divine will in view, and sought only 
God’s greater honor. He watched over a strict and impartial administration 
of justice, was generous and merciful to his enemies, and vigorous in the 
defence of his country and the Church. He drove the Huns out of his 
territories, and vanquished the Poles, Russians, and Tartars. He was 
preparing to command, as general-in-chief, the great expedition of the 
Christians against the Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Land, when 
God called him to Himself, on the 30th of July, 1095. 


REFLECTION: The Saints filled all their moments with good works and great 
actions; and, whilst they labored for an immortal crown, the greatest share 
of worldly happiness of which this life is capable fell in their way without 
being even looked for by them. In their afflictions themselves virtue 
afforded them the most solid comfort, pointed out the remedy, and 
converted their tribulations into the greatest advantages. 


June 28 


ST. IRENAEUS, Bishop, Martyr 


THIS Saint was born about the year 120. He was a Grecian, probably a 
native of Lesser Asia. His parents, who were Christians, placed him under 
the care of the great St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. It was in so holy a 
school that he learned that sacred science which rendered him afterward a 
great ornament of the Church and the terror of her enemies. St. Polycarp 
cultivated his rising genius, and formed his mind to piety by precepts and 
example; and the zealous scholar was careful to reap all the advantages 
which were offered him by the happiness of such a master. Such was his 
veneration for his tutor’s sanctity that he observed every action and 
whatever be saw in that holy man, the better to copy his example and learn 
his spirit. He listened to his instructions with an insatiable ardor, and so 
deeply did he engrave them on his heart that the impressions remained most 
lively even to his old age. In order to confute the heresies of his age, this 
father made himself acquainted with the most absurd conceits of their 
philosophers, by which means he was qualified to trace up every error to its 
sources and set it in its full light. St. Polycarp sent St. Irenaeus into Gaul, in 
company with some priest; he was himself ordained priest of the Church of 
Lyons by St. Pothinus. St. Pothinus having glorified God by his happy 
death, in the year 177, our Saint was chosen the second Bishop of Lyons. 
By his preaching, he in a short time converted almost that whole country to 
the Faith. He wrote several works against heresy, and at last, with many 
others, suffered martyrdom about the year 202, under the Emperor Severus, 
at Lyons. 


REFLECTION: Fathers and mothers, and heads of families, spiritual and 
temporal, should bear in mind that inferiors “will not be corrected by 
words” alone, but that example is likewise needful. 


June 29 


ST. PETER, Apostle 


PETER was of Bethsaida in Galilee, and as he was fishing on the lake was 
called by Our Lord to be one of His apostles. He was poor and unlearned, 
but candid, eager, and loving. In his heart, first of all, grew up the 
conviction, and from his lips came the confession, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God;” and so Our Lord chose him, and fitted him to be the 
Rock of His Church, His Vicar on earth, the head and prince of His 
apostles, the centre and very principle of the Church’s oneness, the source 
of all spiritual powers, and the unerring teacher of His truth. All Scripture is 
alive with him; but after Pentecost he stands out in the full grandeur of his 
office. He fills the vacant apostolic throne; admits the Jews by thousands 
into the fold; opens it to the Gentiles in the person of Cornelius; founds, and 
for a time rules, the Church at Antioch, and sends Mark to found that of 
Alexandria. Ten years after the Ascension he went to Rome, the centre of 
the majestic Roman Empire, where were gathered the glories and the wealth 
of the earth and all the powers of evil. There he established his Chair, and 
for twenty-five years labored with St. Paul in building up the great Roman 
Church. He was crucified by order of Nero, and buried on the Vatican Hill. 
He wrote two Epistles, and suggested and approved the Gospel of St. Mark. 
Two hundred and sixty years after St. Peter’s martyrdom came the open 
triumph of the Church. Pope St. Sylvester, with bishops and clergy and the 
whole body of the faithful, went through Rome in procession to the Vatican 
Hill, singing the praises of God till the seven hills rang again. The first 
Christian emperor, laying aside his diadem and his robes of state, began to 
dig the foundations of St. Peter’s Church. And now on the site of that old 
church stands the noblest temple ever raised by man; beneath a towering 
canopy lie the great apostles, in death, as in life, undivided; and there is the 
Chair of St. Peter. All around rest the martyrs of Christ—Popes, Saints, 


Doctors, from east and west—and high over all, the words, “Thou art Peter, 
and on this Rock I will build My Church.” It is the threshold of the apostles 
and the centre of the world. 


REFLECTION: Peter still lives on in his successors, and rules and feeds the 
flock committed to him. The reality of our devotion to him is the surest test 
of the purity of our faith. 


June 30 


ST. PAUL 


ST. PAUL was born at Tarsus, of Jewish parents, and studied at Jerusalem, 
at the feet of Gamaliel. While still a young man, he held the clothes of those 
who stoned the proto-martyr Stephen; and in his restless zeal he pressed on 
to Damascus, “breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the disciples 
of Christ.” But near Damascus a light from heaven struck him to the earth. 
He heard a voice which said, “Why persecutest thou Me? “ He saw the form 
of Him Who had been crucified for his sins, and then for three days he saw 
nothing more. He awoke from his trance another man—a new creature in 
Jesus Christ. He left Damascus for a long retreat in Arabia, and then, at the 
call of God, he carried the Gospel to the uttermost limits of the world, and 
for years he lived and labored with no thought but the thought of Christ 
crucified, no desire but to spend and be spent for Him. He became the 
apostle of the Gentiles, whom he had been taught to hate, and wished 
himself anathema for his own countrymen, who sought his life. Perils by 
land and sea could not damp his courage, nor toil and suffering and age dull 
the tenderness of his heart. At last he gave blood for blood. In his youth he 
had imbibed the false zeal of the Pharisees at Jerusalem, the holy city of the 
former dispensation. With St. Peter he consecrated Rome, our holy city, by 
his martyrdom, and poured into its Church all his doctrine with all his 
blood. He left fourteen Epistles, which have been a fountain-head of the 
Church’s doctrine, the consolation and delight of her greatest Saints. His 
interior life, so far as words can tell it, lies open before us in these divine 
writings, the life of one who has died forever to himself and risen again in 
Jesus Christ. “In what,” says St. Chrysostom, “in what did this blessed one 
gain an advantage over the other apostles? How comes it that he lives in all 
men’s mouths throughout the world? Is it not through the virtue of his 
Epistles?” Nor will his work cease while the race of man continues. Even 


now, like a most chivalrous knight, he stands in our midst, and takes captive 
every thought to the obedience of Christ. 


REFLECTION: St. Paul complains that all seek the things which are their own, 
and not the things which are Christ’s. See if these words apply to you, and 
resolve to give yourself without reserve to God. 
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July 1 


ST. GAL, Bishop 


ST. GAL was born at Clermont in Auvergne, about the year 489. His father 
was of the first houses of that province, and his mother was descended from 
the family of Vettius Apagatus, the celebrated Roman who suffered at 
Lyons for the faith of Christ. They both took special care of the education of 
their son, and, when he arrived at a proper age, proposed to have him 
married to the daughter of a respectable senator. The Saint, who had taken a 
resolution to consecrate himself to God, withdrew privately from his 
father’s house to the monastery of Cournon, near the city of Auvergne, and 
earnestly prayed to be admitted there amongst the monks; and having soon 
after obtained the consent of his parents, he with joy renounced all worldly 
vanities to embrace religious poverty. Here his eminent virtues 
distinguished him in a particular manner, and recommended him to 
Quintianus, Bishop of Auvergne, who promoted him to holy orders. The 
bishop dying in 527, St. Gal was appointed to succeed him, and in this new 
character his humility, charity, and zeal were conspicuous; above all, his 
patience in bearing injuries. Being once struck on the head by a brutal man, 
he discovered not the least emotion of anger or resentment, and by this 
meekness disarmed the savage of his rage. At another time, Evodius, who 
from a senator became a priest, having so far forgotten himself as to treat 
him in the most insulting manner, the Saint, without making the least reply, 
arose meekly from his seat and went to visit the churches of the city. 
Evodius was so touched by this conduct that he cast himself at the Saint’s 
feet, in the middle of the street, and asked his pardon. From this time they 
both lived on terms of the most cordial friendship. St. Gal was favored with 
the gift of miracles, and died about the year 553. 


July 2 


THE VISITATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


THE angel Gabriel, in the mystery of the Annunciation, informed the 
Mother of God that her cousin Elizabeth had miraculously conceived, and 
was then pregnant with a son who was to be the precursor of the Messias. 
The Blessed Virgin out of humility concealed the wonderful dignity to 
which she was raised by the incarnation of the Son of God in her womb, 
but, in the transport of her holy joy and gratitude, determined she would go 
to congratulate the mother of the Baptist. “Mary therefore arose,” saith St. 
Luke, “and with haste went into the hilly country into a city of Judea, and 
entering into the house of Zachary, saluted Elizabeth.” What a blessing did 
the presence of the God-man bring to this house, the first which He honored 
in His humanity with His visit! But Mary is the instrument and means by 
which He imparts to it His divine benediction, to show us that she is a 
channel through which He delights to communicate to us His graces, and to 
en, courage us to ask them of Him through her intercession. At the voice of 
the Mother of God, but by the power and grace of her divine Son in her 
womb, Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost, and the Infant in her 
womb conceived so great a joy as to leap and exult. At the same time 
Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost, and by His infused light she 
understood the great mystery of the Incarnation which God had wrought in 
Mary, whom humility prevented from disclosing it even to a Saint, and an 
intimate friend. In raptures of astonishment Elizabeth pronounced her 
blessed above all other women, and cried out, “Whence is this to me that 
the mother of my Lord should come to me?” Mary, hearing her own praise, 
sunk the lower in the abyss of her nothingness, and in the transport of her 
humility, and melting in an ecstasy of love and gratitude, burst into that 
admirable canticle, the Magnificat. Mary stayed with her cousin almost 
three months, after which she returned to Nazareth. 


REFLECTION: Whilst with the Church we praise God for the mercies and 
wonders which He wrought in this mystery, we ought to apply ourselves to 
the imitation of the virtues of which Mary sets us a perfect example. From 
her we ought particularly to learn the lessons by which we shall sanctify our 
visits and conversation, actions which are to so many Christians the sources 
of innumerable dangers and sins. 


July 3 


ST. HELIODORUS, Bishop 


THIS Saint was born at Dalmatia, St. Jerome’s native country, and soon 
sought out that great Doctor, in order not only to follow his advice in 
matters relating to Christian perfection, but also to profit by his deep 
learning. The life of a recluse possessed peculiar attractions for him, but to 
enter a monastery it would be necessary to leave his spiritual master and 
director, and such a sacrifice he was not prepared to make. He remained in 
the world, though not of it, and, following the example of the holy 
anchorites, passed his time in prayer and devout reading. He accompanied 
St. Jerome to the East, but the desire to revisit his native land, and to see his 
parents once more, drew him back to Dalmatia, although St. Jerome tried to 
persuade him to remain. He promised to return as soon as he had fulfilled 
the duty he owed his parents. In the meantime, finding his absence 
protracted, and fearing that the love of family and attachment to worldly 
things might lure him from his vocation, St. Jerome wrote him an earnest 
letter, exhorting him to break entirely with the world and to consecrate 
himself to the service of God. But the Lord, Who disposes all things, had 
another mission for His servant. After the death of his mother, Heliodorus 
went to Italy, where he soon became noted for his eminent piety. He was 
made Bishop of Altino, and became one of the most distinguished prelates 
of an age fruitful in great men. He died about the year 290. 


July 4 


ST. BERTHA, Widow, Abbess 


BERTHA was the daughter of Count Rigobert and Umana, related to one of 
the kings of Kent in England. In the twentieth year of her age she was 
married to Sigefroi, by whom she had five daughters, two of whom, 
Gertrude and Deotila, are Saints. After her husband’s death she put on the 
veil in the nunnery which she had built at Blangy in Artois, a little distance 
from Hesdin. Her daughters Gertrude and Deotila followed her example. 
She was persecuted by Roger, or Rotgar, who endeavored to asperse her 
with King Thierri III., to revenge his being refused Gertrude in marriage. 
But this prince, convinced of the innocence of Bertha, then abbess over her 
nunnery, gave her a kind reception and took her under his protection. On 
her return to Blangy, Bertha finished her nunnery and caused three churches 
to be built, one in honor of St. Omer, another she called after St. Vaast, and 
the third in honor of St. Martin of Tours. And then, after establishing a 
regular observance in her community, she left St. Deotila abbess in her 
stead, and shut herself in a cell, to pass the remainder of her days in prayer. 
She died about the year 725. A great part of her relics are kept at Blangy. 


July 5 


ST. PETER OF LUXEMBURG 


PETER OF LUXEMBURG, descended both by his father and mother from 
the noblest families in Europe, was born in Lorraine, in the year 1369. 
When but a schoolboy, twelve years of age, he went to London as a hostage 
for his brother, the Count of St. Pol, who had been taken prisoner. The 
English were so won by Peter’s holy example that they released him at the 
end of the year, taking his word for the ransom. Richard II. now invited him 
to remain at the English court; but Peter returned to Paris, determined to 
have no master but Christ. At the early age of fifteen he was appointed, on 
account of his prudence and sanctity, Bishop of Metz, and made his public 
entry into his see barefoot and riding an ass. He governed his diocese with 
ail the zeal and prudence of maturity, and divided his revenues in three parts 
—for the Church, the poor, and his household. His charities often left him 
personally destitute, and he had but twenty pence left when he died. Created 
Cardinal of St. George, his austerities in the midst of a court were so severe 
that he was ordered to moderate them. Peter replied, “I shall always be an 
unprofitable servant, but I can at least obey.” Ten months after his 
promotion he fell sick of a fever, and lingered for some time in a sinking 
condition, his holiness increasing as he drew near his end. St. Peter, it was 
believed, never stained his soul by mortal sin; yet as he grew in grace his 
holy hatred of self became more and more intense. At length, when he had 
received the last sacraments, he forced his attendants each in turn to scourge 
him for his faults, and then lay silent till he died. But God was pleased to 
glorify His servant. Among other miracles is the following: On July 5, 
1432, a child about twelve years old was killed by falling from a high 
tower, in the palace of Avignon, upon a sharp rock. The father, distracted 
with grief, picked up the scattered pieces of the skull and brains, and carried 
them in a sack, with the mutilated body of his son, to St. Peter’s shrine, and 


with many tears be- sought the Saint’s intercession. After a while the child 
returned to life, and was placed upon the altar for all to witness. In honor of 
this miracle the city of Avignon chose St. Peter as its patron Saint. He died 
in 1387, aged eighteen years. 


REFLECTION: St. Peter teaches us how, by self-denial, rank, riches, the 
highest dignities, and all this world can give, may serve to make a Saint. 


July 6 


ST. GOAR, Priest 


ST. GOAR was born of an illustrious family, at Aquitaine. From his youth 
he was noted for his earnest piety, and, having been raised to sacred orders, 
he converted many sinners by the fervor of his preaching and the force of 
his example. Wishing to serve God entirely unknown to the world, he went 
over into Germany, and settling in the neighborhood of Trier, he shut 
himself up in his cell, and arrived at such an eminent degree of sanctity as 
to be esteemed the oracle and miracle of the whole country. Sigebert, King 
of Austrasia, learning of the sanctity of Goar, wished to have him made 
Bishop of Metz, and for that purpose summoned him to court. The Saint, 
fearing the responsibilities of the office, prayed that he might be excused. 
He was seized with a fever, and died in 575. 


ST. PALLADIUS, Bishop, Apostle of the Scots 


THE name of Palladius shows this Saint to have been a Roman, and most 
authors agree that he was deacon of the Church of Rome. At least St. 
Prosper, in his chronicle, informs us that when Agricola, a noted Pelagian, 
had corrupted the churches of Britain by introducing that pestilential heresy, 
Pope Celestine, at the instance of Palladius the deacon, in 429, sent thither 
St. Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, in quality of his legate, who, having 
ejected the heretics, brought back the Britons to the Catholic faith. In 431 
Pope Celestine sent Palladius, the first bishop, to the Scots then believing in 
Christ. The Irish writers of the lives of St. Patrick say that St. Palladius had 
preached in Ireland a little before St. Patrick, but that he was soon banished 
by the King of Leinster, and returned to North Britain, where he had first 
opened his mission. There seems to be no doubt that he was sent to the 
whole nation of the Scots, several colonies of whom had passed from 
Ireland into North Britain, and possessed themselves of part of the country 
since called Scotland. After St. Palladius had left Ireland, he arrived among 
the Scots in North Britain, according to St. Prosper, in the consulate of 
Bassus and Antochius, in the year of Christ 431. He preached there with 
great zeal, and formed a considerable Church. The Scottish historians tell us 
that the Faith was planted in North Britain about the year 200, in the time of 
King Donald, when Victor was Pope of Rome. But they all acknowledge 
that Palladius was the first bishop in that country, and style him their first 
apostle. The Saint died at Fordun, fifteen miles from Aberdeen, about the 
year 450. 


REFLECTION: St. Palladius surmounted every obstacle which a fierce nation 
had opposed to the establishment of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. Ought not 
our hearts to be impressed with the most lively sentiments of love and 
gratitude to our merciful God for having raised up such great and zealous 
men, by whose ministry the light of true faith has been conveyed to us? 


July 7 


ST. PANTAENUS, Father of the Church 


THIS learned father and apostolic man flourished in the second century. He 
was by birth a Sicilian, by profession a Stoic philosopher. His esteem for 
virtue led him into an acquaintance with the Christians, and being charmed 
with the innocence and sanctity of their conversation, he opened his eyes to 
the truth. He studied the Holy Scriptures under the disciples of the apostles, 
and his thirst after sacred learning brought him to Alexandria, in Egypt, 
where the disciples of St. Mark had instituted a celebrated school of the 
Christian doctrine. Pantaenus sought not to display his talents in that great 
mart of literature and commerce; but this great progress in sacred learning 
was after some time discovered, and he was drawn out of that obscurity in 
which his humility sought to bury itself. Being placed at the head of the 
Christian school some time before the year 179, by his learning and 
excellent manner of teaching he raised its reputation above all the schools 
of the philosophers, and the lessons which he read, and which were 
gathered from the flowers of the prophets and apostles, conveyed light and 
knowledge into the minds of all his hearers. The Indians who traded at 
Alexandria entreated him to pay their country a visit, whereupon he forsook 
his school and went to preach the Gospel to the Eastern nations. St. 
Pantaenus found some seeds of the faith already sown in the Indies, and a 
book of the Gospel of St. Matthew in Hebrew, which St. Bartholomew had 
carried thither. He brought it back with him to Alexandria, whither he 
returned after he had zealously employed some years in instructing the 
Indians in the faith. St. Pantaenus continued to teach in private till about the 
year 216, when he closed a noble and excellent life by a happy death. 


REFLECTION: Have a care that none lead you astray by a false philosophy,” 
says St. Paul, for philosophy without religion is a vain thing. 


July 8 


ST. ELIZABETH OF PORTUGAL 


ELIZABETH was born in 1271. She was daughter of Pedro III. of Arragon, 
being named after her aunt, St. Elizabeth of Hungary. At twelve years of 
age she was given in marriage to Denis, King of Portugal, and from a holy 
child became a saintly wife. She heard Mass and recited the Divine Office 
daily, but her devotions were arranged with such prudence that they 
interfered with no duty of her state. She prepared for her frequent 
communions by severe austerities, fasting thrice a week, and by heroic 
works of charity. She was several times called on to make peace between 
her husband and her son Alphonso, who had taken up arms against him. Her 
husband tried her much, both by his unfounded jealousy and by his 
infidelity to herself. A slander affecting Elizabeth and one of her pages 
made the king determine to slay the youth, and he told a lime-burner to cast 
into his kiln the first page who should arrive with a royal message. On the 
day fixed the page was sent; but the boy, who was in the habit of hearing 
Mass daily, stopped on his way to do so. The king, in suspense, sent a 
second page, the very originator of the calumny, who, coming first to the 
kiln, was at once cast into the furnace and burned. Shortly after, the first 
page arrived from the church, and took back to the king the lime-burner’s 
reply that his orders had been fulfilled. Thus hearing Mass saved the page’s 
life and proved the queen’s innocence. Her patience, and the wonderful 
sweetness with which she even cherished the children of her rivals, 
completely won the king from his evil ways, and he became a devoted 
husband and a truly Christian king. She built many charitable institutions 
and religious houses, among others a convent of Poor Clares. After her 
husband’s death, she wished to enter their Order; but being dissuaded by her 
people, who could not do without her, she took the habit of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, and spent the rest of her life in redoubled austerities and 


almsgiving. She died at the age of sixty-five, while in the act of making 
peace between her children. 


REFLECTION: In the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar St. Elizabeth daily found 
strength to bear with sweetness suspicion and cruelty; and by that same 
Holy Sacrifice her innocence was proved. What succor do we forfeit by 
neglect of daily Mass! 


July 9 


ST. EPHREM, Deacon 


ST. EPHREM is the light and glory of the Syriac Church. A mere youth, he 
entered on the religious life at Nisibis, his native place. Long years of 
retirement taught him the science of the Saints, and then God called him to 
Edessa, there to teach what he had learned so well. He defended the Faith 
against heresies, in books which have made him known as the Prophet of 
the Syrians. Crowds hung upon his words. Tears used to stop his voice 
when he preached. He trembled and made his hearers tremble at the thought 
of God’s judgments; but he found in compunction and humility the way to 
peace, and he rested with unshaken confidence in the mercy of our blessed 
Lord. “I am setting out,” he says, speaking of his own death, “I am setting 
out on a journey hard and dangerous. Thee, O Son of God, I have taken for 
my Viaticum. When I am hungry, I will feed on Thee. The infernal fire will 
not venture near me, for it cannot bear the fragrance of Thy Body and Thy 
Blood.” His hymns won the hearts of the people, drove out the hymns of the 
Gnostic heretics, and gained for him the title which he bears in the Syriac 
Liturgy to this day—”the Harp of the Holy Ghost.” Passionate as he was by 
nature, from the time he entered religion no one ever saw him angry. 
Abounding in labors till the last, he toiled for the suffering poor at Edessa in 
the famine of 378, and there lay down to die in extreme old age. What was 
the secret of success so various and so complete? Humility, which made 
him distrust himself and trust God. Till his death, he wept for the slight sins 
committed in the thoughtlessness of boyhood. He refused the dignity of the 
priesthood. “I,” he told St. Basil, whom he went to see at the bidding of the 
Holy Spirit, “I am that Ephrem who has wandered from the path of 
heaven.” Then bursting into tears, he cried out, “O my father, have pity on a 
sinful wretch, and lead me on the narrow way.” 


REFLECTION: Humility is the path which leads to abiding peace and brings us 
near to the consolations of God. 


July 10 


THE SEVEN BROTHERS, Martyrs, and ST. FELICITAS, their 
Mother 


THE illustrious martyrdom of these Saints happened at Rome, under the 
Emperor Antoninus. The seven brothers were the sons of St. Felicitas, a 
noble, pious, Christian widow in Rome, who, after the death of her 
husband, served God in a state of continency and employed herself wholly 
in prayer, fasting, and works of charity. By the public and edifying example 
of this lady and her whole family many idolaters were moved to renounce 
the worship of their false gods, and to embrace the Faith of Christ. This 
excited the anger of the heathen priests, who complained to the emperor 
that the boldness with which Felicitas publicly practised the Christian 
religion drew many from the worship of the immortal gods, who were the 
guardians and protectors of the empire, and that, in order to appease these 
false gods, it was necessary to compel this lady and her children to sacrifice 
to them. Publius, the prefect of Rome, caused the mother and her sons to be 
apprehended and brought before him, and, addressing her, said, “Take pity 
on your children, Felicitas; they are in the bloom of youth, and may aspire 
to the greatest honors and preferments.” The holy mother answered, “Your 
pity is really impiety, and the compassion to which you exhort me would 
make me the most cruel of mothers.” Then turning herself towards her 
children, she said to them, “My sons, look up to heaven, where Jesus Christ 
with His Saints expects you. Be faithful in His love, and fight courageously 
for your souls.” Publius, being exasperated at this behavior, commanded her 
to be cruelly buffeted; he then called the children to him one after another, 
and used many artful speeches, mingling promises with threats to induce 
them to adore the gods. His arguments and threats were equally in vain, and 
the brothers were condemned to be scourged. After being whipped, they 
were remanded to prison, and the prefect, despairing to overcome their 


resolution, laid the whole process before the emperor. Antoninus gave an 
order that they should be sent to different judges, and be condemned to 
different deaths. Januarius was scourged to death with whips loaded with 
plummets of lead. The two next, Felix and Philip, were beaten with clubs 
till they expired. Sylvanus, the fourth, was thrown headlong down a steep 
precipice. The three youngest, Alexander, Vitalis, and Martialis, were 
beheaded, and the same sentence was executed upon the mother four 
months after. 


REFLECTION: What afflictions do parents daily meet with from the disorders 
into which their children fall through their own bad example or neglect! Let 
them imitate the earnestness of St. Felicitas in forming to perfect virtue the 
tender souls which God hath committed to their charge, and with this Saint 
they will have the greatest of all comforts in them, and will by His grace 
count as many Saints in their family as they are blessed with children. 


July 11 


ST. JAMES, Bishop 


THIS eminent Saint and glorious Doctor of the Syriac Church was a native 
of Nisibis, in Mesopotamia. In his youth, entering the world, he trembled at 
the sight of its vices and the slippery path of its pleasures, and he thought it 
the safer part to strengthen himself in retirement, that he might afterward be 
the better able to stand his ground in the field. He accordingly chose the 
highest mountain for his abode, sheltering himself in a cave in the winter, 
and the rest of the year living in the woods, continually exposed to the open 
air. Notwithstanding his desire to live unknown to men, he was discovered, 
and many were not afraid to climb the rugged rocks that they might 
recommend themselves to his prayers and receive the comfort of his 
spiritual advice. He was favored with the gifts of prophecy and miracles in 
an uncommon measure. One day, as he was travelling, he was accosted by a 
gang of beggars, with the view of extorting money from him under pretence 
of burying their companion, who lay stretched on the ground as if he were 
dead. The holy man gave them what they asked, and “offering up 
supplications to God as for a soul departed, he prayed that his Divine 
Majesty would pardon him the sins he had committed whilst he lived, and 
that he would admit him into the company of the Saints.” As soon as the 
Saint was gone by, the beggars, calling upon their companion to rise and 
take his share of the booty, were surprised to find him really dead. Seized 
with sudden fear and grief, they shrieked in the utmost consternation, and 
immediately ran after the man of God, cast themselves at his feet, confessed 
the cheat, begged forgiveness, and besought him by his prayers to restore 
their unhappy companion to life, which the Saint did. The most famous 
miracle of our Saint was that by which he protected his native city from the 
barbarians. Sapor II., the haughty King of Persia, besieged Nisibis with the 
whole strength of his empire, whilst our Saint was Bishop. The Bishop 


would not pray for the destruction of any one, but he implored the Divine 
Mercy that the city might be delivered from the calamities of so long a 
siege. Afterward, going to the top of a high tower, and turning his face 
towards the enemy, and seeing the prodigious multitude of men and beasts 
which covered the whole country, he said, “Lord, Thou art able by the 
weakest means to humble the pride of Thy enemies; defeat these multitudes 
by an army of gnats.” God heard the humble prayer of His servant. Scarce 
had the Saint spoken those words, when whole clouds of gnats and flies 
Came pouring down upon the Persians, got into the elephants’ trunks and 
the horses’ ears and nostrils, which made them chafe and foam, throw their 
riders, and put the whole army into confusion and disorder. A famine and 
pestilence, which followed, carried off a great part of the army; and Sapor, 
after lying above three months before the place, set fire to all his own 
engines of war, and was forced to abandon the siege and return home with 
the loss of twenty thousand men. Sapor received a third foil under the walls 
of Nisibis, in 359, upon which he turned his arms against Amidus, took that 
strong city, and put the garrison and the greatest part of the inhabitants to 
the sword. The citizens of Nisibis attributed their preservation to the 
intercession of their glorious patron, St. James, although he had already 
gone to his reward. He died in 350. 


July 12 


ST. JOHN GUALBERT 


ST. JOHN GUALBERT was born at Florence, A. D. 999. Following the 
profession of arms at that troubled period, he became involved in a blood- 
feud with a near relative. One Good Friday, as he was riding into Florence 
accompanied by armed men, he encountered his enemy in a place where 
neither could avoid the other. John would have slain him; but his adversary, 
who was totally unprepared to fight, fell upon his knees with his arms 
stretched out in the form of a cross, and implored him, for the sake of Our 
Lord’s holy Passion, to spare his life. St. John said to his enemy, “I cannot 
refuse what you ask in Christ’s name. I grant you your life, and I give you 
my friendship. Pray that God may forgive me my sin.” Grace triumphed. A 
humble and changed man, he entered the Church of St. Miniato, which was 
near; and whilst he prayed, the figure of our crucified Lord, before which he 
was kneeling, bowed its head toward him as if to ratify his pardon. 
Abandoning the world, he gave himself up to prayer and penance in the 
Benedictine Order. Later he was led to found the congregation called of 
Vallombrosa, from the shady valley a few miles from Florence, where he 
established his first monastery. Once the enemies of the Saint came to his 
convent of St. Salvi, plundered it, and set fire to it, and having treated the 
monks with ignominy, beat them and wounded them. St. John rejoiced. 
“Now,” he said, “you are true monks. Would that I myself had had the 
honor of being with you when the soldiers came, that I might have had a 
share in the glory of your crowns! “ He fought manfully against simony, 
and in many ways promoted the interest of the Faith in Italy. After a life of 
great austerity, he died whilst the angels were singing round his bed, July 
11, 1073. 


REFLECTION: The heroic act which merited for St. John Gualbert his 
conversion was the forgiveness of his enemy. Let us imitate him in this 
virtue, resolving never to revenge ourselves in deed, in word, or in thought. 


July 13 


ST. EUGENIUS, Bishop 


THE episcopal see of Carthage had remained vacant twenty-four years, 
when, in 481, Huneric permitted the Catholics on certain conditions to 
choose one who should fill it. The people, impatient to enjoy the comfort of 
a pastor, pitched upon Eugenius, a citizen of Carthage, eminent for his 
learning, zeal, piety, and prudence. His charities to the distressed were 
excessive, and he refused himself everything that he might give all to the 
poor. His virtue gained him the respect and esteem even of the, Arians; but 
at length envy and blind zeal got the ascendant in their breasts, and the king 
sent him an order never to sit on the episcopal throne, preach to the people, 
or admit into his chapel any Vandals, among whom several were Catholics. 
The Saint boldly answered that the laws of God commanded him not to shut 
the door of His church to any that desired to serve Him in it. Huneric, 
enraged at this answer, persecuted the Catholics in various ways. Many 
nuns were so cruelly tortured that they died on the rack. Great numbers of 
bishops, priests, deacons, and eminent Catholic laymen were banished to a 
desert filled with scorpions and venomous serpents. The people followed 
their bishops and priests with lighted tapers in their hands, and mothers 
carried their little babes in their arms and laid them at the feet of the 
confessors, all crying out with tears, “Going yourselves to your crowns, to 
whom do you leave us? Who will baptize our children? Who will impart to 
us the benefit of penance, and discharge us from the bonds of sin by the 
favor of reconciliation and pardon? Who will bury us with solemn 
supplications at our death? By whom will the Divine Sacrifice be made? “ 
The Bishop Eugenius was spared in the first storm, but afterwards was 
carried into the uninhabited desert country in the province of Tripolis, and 
committed to the guard of Antony, an inhuman Arian bishop, who treated 
him with the utmost barbarity. Gontamund, who succeeded Huneric, 


recalled our Saint to Carthage, opened the Catholic churches, and allowed 
all the exiled priests to return. After reigning twelve years, Gontamund 
died, and his brother Thrasimund was called to the crown. Under this prince 
St. Eugenius was again banished, and died in exile, on the 13th of July, 505, 
in a monastery which he built and governed, near Albi. 


REFLECTION: ”Alms shall be a great confidence before the Most High God to 
them that give it. Water quencheth a flaming fire, and alms resisteth sin.” 


July 14 


ST. BONAVENTURE 


SANCTITY and learning raised Bonaventure to the Church’s highest 
honors, and from a child he was the companion of Saints. Yet at heart he 
was ever the poor Franciscan friar, and practised and taught humility and 
mortification. St. Francis gave him his name; for, having miraculously 
cured him of a mortal sickness, he prophetically exclaimed of the child, “O 
bona ventura!”—good luck. He is known also as the “Seraphic Doctor,” 
from the fervor of divine love which breathes in his writings. He was the 
friend of St. Thomas Aquinas, who asked him one day whence he drew his 
great learning. He replied by pointing to his crucifix. At another time St. 
Thomas found him in ecstasy while writing the life of St. Francis, and 
exclaimed, “Let us leave a Saint to write of a Saint.” They received the 
Doctor’s cap together. He was the guest and adviser of St. Louis, and the 
director of St. Isabella, the king’s sister. At the age of thirty-five he was 
made general of his Order; and only escaped another dignity, the 
Archbishopric of York, by dint of tears and entreaties. Gregory X. 
appointed him Cardinal Bishop of Albano. When the Saint heard of the 
Pope’s resolve to create him a Cardinal, he quietly made his escape from 
Italy. But Gregory sent him a summons to return to Rome. On his way, he 
stopped to rest himself at a convent of his Order near Florence; and there 
two Papal messengers, sent to meet him with the Cardinal’s hat, found him 
washing the dishes. The Saint desired them to hang the hat on a bush that 
was Near, and take a walk in the garden until he had finished what he was 
about. Then taking up the hat with unfeigned sorrow, he joined the 
messengers, and paid them the respect due to their character. He sat at the 
Pontiff’s right hand, and spoke first at the Council of Lyons. His piety and 
eloquence won over the Greeks to Catholic union, and then his strength 


failed. He died while the Council was sitting, and was buried by the 
assembled bishops, A. D. 1274. 


REFLECTION: ”The fear of God,” says St. Bonaventure, “forbids a man to 
give his heart to transitory things, which are the true seeds of sin.” 


July 15 


ST. HENRY, Emperor 


HENRY, Duke of Bavaria, saw in a vision his guardian, St. Wolfgang, 
pointing to the words “after six.” This moved him to prepare for death, and 
for six years he continued to watch and pray, when, at the end of the sixth 
year, he found the warning verified in his election as emperor. Thus trained 
in the fear of God, he ascended the throne with but one thought—to reign 
for His greater glory. The pagan Slavs were then despoiling the empire. 
Henry attacked them with a small force; but angels and Saints were seen 
leading his troops, and the heathen fled in despair. Poland and Bohemia, 
Moravia and Burgundy, were in turn annexed to his kingdom, Pannonia and 
Hungary won to the Church. With the Faith secured in Germany, Henry 
passed into Italy, drove out the Antipope Gregory, brought Benedict VIII. 
back to Rome, and was crowned in St. Peter’s by that Pontiff, in 1014. It 
was Henry’s custom, on arriving in any town, to spend his first night in 
watching in some church dedicated to our blessed Lady. As he was thus 
praying in St. Mary Major’s, the first night of his arrival in Rome, he “saw 
the Sovereign and Eternal Priest Christ Jesus” enter to say Mass. Sts. 
Laurence and Vincent assisted as deacon and sub-deacon. Saints 
innumerable filled the church, and angels sang in the choir. After the 
Gospel, an angel was sent by Our Lady to give Henry the book to kiss. 
Touching him lightly on the thigh, as the angel did to Jacob, he said, 
“Accept this sign of God’s love for your chastity and justice;” and from that 
time the emperor always was lame. Like holy David, Henry employed the 
fruits of his conquests in the service of the temple. The forests and mines of 
the empire, the best that his treasury could produce, were consecrated to the 
sanctuary. Stately cathedrals, noble monasteries, churches innumerable, 
enlightened and sanctified the once heathen lands. In 1022 Henry lay on his 
bed of death. He gave back to her parents his wife, St. Cunegunda, “a virgin 


still, as a virgin he had received her from Christ,” and surrendered his own 
pure soul to God. 


REFLECTION: St. Henry deprived himself of many things to enrich the house 
of God. We clothe ourselves in purple and fine linen, and leave Jesus in 
poverty and neglect. 


July 16 


ST. SIMON STOCK 


SIMON was born in the county of Kent, England, and left his home when 
he was but twelve years of age, to live as a hermit in the hollow trunk of a 
tree, whence he was known as Simon of the Stock. Here he passed twenty 
years in penance and prayer, and learned from Our Lady that he was to join 
an Order not then known in England. He waited in patience till the White 
Friars came, and then entered the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. His 
great holiness moved his brethren in the general chapter held at Aylesford, 
near Rochester, in 1245, to choose him prior-general of the Order. In the 
many persecutions raised against the new religious, Simon went with filial 
confidence to the Blessed Mother of God. As he knelt in prayer in the 
White Friars’ convent at Cambridge, on July 16, 1251, she appeared before 
him and presented him with the scapular, in assurance of her protection. 
The devotion to the blessed habit spread quickly throughout the Christian 
world. Pope after Pope enriched it with indulgences, and miracles 
innumerable put their seal upon its efficacy. The first of them was worked at 
Winchester on a man dying in despair, who at once asked for the 
Sacraments, when the scapular was laid upon him by St. Simon Stock. In 
the year 1636, M. de Guge, a cornet in a cavalry regiment, was mortally 
wounded at the engagement of Tobin, a bullet having lodged near his heart. 
He was then in a state of grievous sin, but had time left him to make his 
confession, and with his own hands wrote his last testament. When this was 
done, the surgeon probed his wound, and the bullet was found to have 
driven his scapular into his heart. On its being withdrawn, he presently 
expired, making profound acts of gratitude to the Blessed Virgin, who had 
prolonged his life miraculously, and thus preserved him from eternal death. 
St. Simon Stock died at Bordeaux in 1265. 


REFLECTION: To enjoy the privileges of the scapular, it is sufficient that it be 
received lawfully and worn devoutly. How, then, can any one fail to profit 
by a devotion so easy, so simple, and so wonderfully blessed? “He that shall 
overcome, shall thus be clothed in white garments, and I will not blot out 
his name out of the book of life, and I will confess his name before My 
Father and before His angels” (Apoc. iii. 5) . 


July 17 


ST. ALEXIUS 


ST. ALEXIUS was the only son of parents pre-eminent among the Roman 
nobles for virtue, birth, and wealth. On his wedding-night, by God’s special 
inspiration, he secretly quitted Rome, and journeying to Edessa, in the far 
East, gave away all that he had brought with him, content thenceforth to 
live on alms at the gate of Our Lady’s church in that city. It came to pass 
that the servants of St. Alexius, whom his father sent in search of him, 
arrived at Edessa, and seeing him among the poor at the gate of Our Lady’s 
church, gave him an alms, not recognizing him. Whereupon the man of 
God, rejoicing, said, “I thank thee, O Lord, Who hast called me and granted 
that I should receive for Thy name’s sake an alms from my own slaves. 
Deign to fulfil in me the work Thou hast begun.” After seventeen years, 
when his sanctity was miraculously manifested by the Blessed Virgin’s 
image, he once more sought obscurity by flight. On his way to Tarsus 
contrary winds drove his ship to Rome. There no one recognized in the wan 
and tattered mendicant the heir of Rome’s noblest house; not even his 
sorrowing parents, who had vainly sent throughout the world in search of 
him. From his father’s charity he begged a mean corner of his palace as a 
shelter, and the leavings of his table as food. Thus he spent seventeen years, 
bearing patiently the mockery and ill-usage of his own slaves, and 
witnessing daily the inconsolable grief of his spouse and parents. At last, 
when death had ended this cruel martyrdom, they learned too late, from a 
writing in his own hand, who it was that they had unknowingly sheltered. 
God bore testimony to His servant’s sanctity by many miracles. He died 
early in the fifth century. 


REFLECTION: We must always be ready to sacrifice our dearest and best 
natural affections in obedience to the call of our heavenly Father. “Call 


none your father upon earth, for one is your Father in heaven” (Matt. xxiii. 
9) . Our Lord has taught us this not by words only, but by His own example 
and by that of His Saints. 


July 18 


ST. CAMILLUS OF LELLIS 


THE early years of Camillus gave no sign of sanctity. At the age of nineteen 
he took service with his father, an Italian noble, against the Turks, and after 
four years’ hard campaigning found himself, through his violent temper, 
reckless habits, and inveterate passion for gambling, a discharged soldier, 
and in such straitened circumstances that he was obliged to work as a 
laborer on a Capuchin convent which was then building. A few words from 
a Capuchin friar brought about his conversion, and he resolved to become a 
religious. Thrice he entered the Capuchin novitiate, but each time an 
obstinate wound in his leg forced him to leave. He repaired to Rome for 
medical treatment, and there took St. Philip as his confessor, and entered the 
hospital of St. Giacomo, of which he became in time the superintendent. 
The carelessness of the paid chaplains and nurses towards the suffering 
patients now inspired him with the thought of founding a congregation to 
minister to their wants. With this end he was ordained priest, and in 1586 
his community of the Servants of the Sick was confirmed by the Pope. Its 
usefulness was soon felt, not only in hospitals, but in private houses. 
Summoned at every hour of the day and night, the devotion of Camillus 
never grew cold. With a woman’s tendermess he attended to the needs of his 
patients. He wept with them, consoled them, and prayed with them. He 
knew miraculously the state of their souls; and St. Philip saw angels 
whispering to two Servants of the Sick who were consoling a dying person. 
One day a sick man said to the Saint, “Father, may I beg you to make up my 
bed? it is very hard.” Camillus replied, “God forgive you, brother! You beg 
me! Don’t you know yet that you are to command me, for I am your servant 
and slave.” “Would to God,” he would cry, “that in the hour of my death 
one sigh or one blessing of these poor creatures might fall upon me!” His 
prayer was heard. He was granted the same consolations in his last hour 


which he had so often procured for others. In the year 1614 he died with the 
full use of his faculties, after two weeks’ saintly preparation, as the priest 
was reciting the words of the ritual, “May Jesus Christ appear to thee with a 
mild and joyful countenance!” 


REFLECTION: St. Camillus venerated the sick as living images of Christ, and 
by ministering to them in this spirit did penance for the sins of his youth, 
led a life precious in merit, and from a violent and quarrelsome soldier 
became a gentle and tender Saint. 


July 19 


ST. VINCENT OF PAUL 


ST. VINCENT was born in 1576. In after-years, when adviser of the queen 
and oracle of the Church in France, he loved to recount how, in his youth, 
he had guarded his father’s pigs. Soon after his ordination he was captured 
by corsairs, and carried into Barbary. He converted his renegade master, and 
escaped with him to France. Appointed chaplain-general of the galleys of 
France, his tender charity brought hope into those prisons where hitherto 
despair had reigned. A mother moumed her imprisoned son. Vincent put on 
his chains and took his place at the oar, and gave him to his mother. His 
charity embraced the poor, young and old, provinces desolated by civil war, 
Christians enslaved by the infidel. The poor man, ignorant and degraded, 
was to him the image of Him Who became as “a leper and no man.” “Turn 
the medal,” he said, “and you then will see Jesus Christ.” He went through 
the streets of Paris at night, seeking the children who were left there to die. 
Once robbers rushed upon him, thinking he carried a treasure, but when he 
opened his cloak, they recognized him and his burden, and fell at his feet. 
Not only was St. Vincent the saviour of the poor, but also of the rich, for he 
taught them to do works of mercy. When the work for the foundlings was in 
danger of failing from want of funds, he assembled the ladies of the 
Association of Charity. He bade his most fervent daughters be present to 
give the spur to the others. Then he said, “Compassion and charity have 
made you adopt these little creatures as your children. You have been their 
mothers according to grace, when their own mothers abandoned them. 
Cease to be their mothers, that you may become their judges; their life and 
death are in your hands. I shall now take your votes: it is time to pronounce 
sentence” The tears of the assembly were his only answer, and the work 
was continued. The Society of St. Vincent, the Priests of the Mission, and 


25,000 Sisters of Charity still comfort the afflicted with the charity of St. 
Vincent of Paul. He died in 1660. 


REFLECTION: Most people who profess piety ask advice of directors about 
their prayers and spiritual exercises. Few inquire whether they are not in 
danger of damnation from neglect of works of charity. 


July 20 


ST. MARGARET, Virgin and Martyr 


ACCORDING to the ancient Martyrologies, St. Margaret suffered at 
Antioch in Pisidia, in the last general persecution. She is said to have been 
instructed in the Faith by a Christian nurse, to have been persecuted by her 
own father, a pagan priest, and, after many torments, to have gloriously 
finished her martyrdom by the sword. From the East, her veneration was 
exceedingly propagated in England, France, and Germany, in the eleventh 
century, during the holy wars. Her body is now kept at Monte-Fiascone in 
Tuscany. 


ST. JEROME EMILIANI 


ST. JEROME EMILIANI was a member of one of the patrician families of 
Venice, and, like many other Saints, in early life a soldier. He was appointed 
governor of a fortress among the mountains of Treviso, and whilst bravely 
defending his post, was made prisoner by the enemy. In the misery of his 
dungeon he invoked the great Mother of God, and promised, if she would 
set him free, to lead a new and a better life. Our Lady appeared, broke his 
fetters, and led him forth through the midst of his enemies. At Treviso he 
hung up his chains at her altar, dedicated himself to her service, and on 
reaching his home at Venice devoted himself to a life of active charity. His 
special love was for the deserted orphan children whom, in the times of the 
plague and famine, he found wandering in the streets. He took them home, 
clothed and fed them, and taught them the Christian truths. From Venice he 
passed to Padua and Verona, and in a few years had founded orphanages 
through Northern Italy. Some pious clerics and laymen, who had been his 
fellow-workers, fixed their abode in one of these establishments, and 
devoted themselves to the cause of education. The Saint drew up for them a 
rule of life and thus was founded the Congregation, which still exists, of the 
Clerks Regular of Somascha. St. Jerome died February 8, 1537, of an 
illness which he had caught in visiting the sick. 


REFLECTION: Let us learn from St. Jerome to exert ourselves in behalf of the 
many hundred children whose souls are perishing around us for want of 
some one to show them the way to heaven. 


July 21 


ST. VICTOR, Martyr 


THE Emperor Maximian, reeking with the blood of the Thebaean legion 
and many other martyrs, arrived at Marseilles, where the Church then 
flourished. The tyrant breathed here nothing but slaughter and fury, and his 
coming filled the Christians with fear and alarm. In this general 
consternation, Victor, a Christian officer in the troops, went about in the 
night-time from house to house, visiting the faithful and inspiring them with 
contempt of a temporal death and the love of eternal life. He was surprised 
in this, and brought before the prefects Asterius and Eutychius, who 
exhorted him not to lose the fruit of all his services and the favor of his 
prince for the worship of a dead man, as they called Jesus Christ. He 
answered that he renounced those recompenses if he could not enjoy them 
without being unfaithful to Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, Who 
vouchsafed to become man for our salvation, but Who raised Himself from 
the dead, and reigns with the Father, being God equally with Him. The 
whole court heard him with shouts of rage. Victor was bound hand and foot 
and dragged through the streets of the city, exposed to the blows and insults 
of the populace. He was brought back bruised and bloody to the tribunal of 
the prefects, who, thinking his resolution must have been weakened by his 
sufferings, pressed him again to adore their gods. But the martyr, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, expressed his respect for the emperor and his contempt for 
their gods. He was then hoisted on the rack and tortured a long time, until, 
the tormentors being at last weary, the prefect ordered him to be taken down 
and thrown into a dark dungeon. At midnight, God visited him by His 
angels; the prison was filled with a light brighter than that of the sun, and 
the martyr sung with the angels the praises of God. Three soldiers who 
guarded the prison, seeing this light, cast themselves at the martyr’s feet, 
asked his pardon, and desired Baptism. Victor instructed them as well as 


time would permit, sent for priests the same night, and, going with them to 
the seaside, had them baptized, and returned with them again to his prison. 
The next morning Maximian was informed of the conversion of the guards, 
and in a transport of rage sent officers to bring them all four before him. 
The three soldiers persevered in the confession of Jesus Christ, and by the 
emperor’s orders were forthwith beheaded. Victor, after having been 
exposed to the insults of the whole city and beaten with clubs and scourged 
with leather thongs, was carried back to prison, where he continued three 
days, recommending to God his martyrdom with many tears. After that term 
the emperor called him again before his tribunal, and commanded the 
martyr to offer incense to a statue of Jupiter. Victor went up to the profane 
altar, and by a kick of his foot threw it down. The emperor ordered the foot 
to be forthwith chopped off, which the Saint suffered with great joy, 
offering to God these first-fruits of his body. A few moments after, the 
emperor condemned him to be put under the grindstone of a hand-mill and 
crushed to death. The executioners turned the wheel, and when part of his 
body was bruised and crushed the mill broke down. The Saint still breathed 
a little, but his head was immediately ordered to be cut off. His and the 
other three bodies were thrown into the sea, but, being cast ashore, were 
buried by the Christians in a grotto hewn out of a rock. 


July 22 


ST. MARY MAGDALEN 


Or the earlier life of Mary Magdalen we know only that she was “a woman 
who was a sinner.” From the depth of her degradation she raised her eyes to 
Jesus with sorrow, hope, and love. All covered with shame, she came In 
where Jesus was at meat, and knelt behind him. She said not a word, but 
bathed His feet with her tears, wiped them with the hair of her head, kissed 
them in humility, and at their touch her sins and her stain were gone. Then 
she poured on them the costly unguent prepared for far other uses; and His 
own divine lips rolled away her reproach, spoke her absolution, and bade 
her go in peace. Thenceforward she ministered to Jesus, sat at His feet, and 
heard His words. She was one of the family “whom Jesus so loved” that He 
raised her brother Lazarus from the dead. Once again, on the eve of His 
Passion, she brought the precious ointment, and, now purified and beloved, 
poured it on His head, and the whole house of God is still filled with the 
fragrance of her anointing. She stood with Our Lady and St. John at the foot 
of the cross, the representative of the many who have had much forgiven. 
To her first, after His blessed Mother, and through her to His apostles, Our 
Lord gave the certainty of His resurrection; and to her first He made 
Himself known, calling her by her name, because she was His. When the 
faithful were scattered by persecution the family of Bethany found refuge in 
Provence. The cave in which St. Mary lived for thirty years is still seen, and 
the chapel on the mountaintop, in which she was caught up daily, like St. 
Paul, to “visions and revelations of the Lord.” When her end drew near she 
was borne to a spot still marked by a “sacred pillar,” where the holy Bishop 
Maximin awaited her; and when she had received her Lord, she peacefully 
fell asleep in death. 


REFLECTION: ”Compunction of heart,’ says St. Bernard, “is a treasure 
infinitely to be desired, and an unspeakable gladness to the heart. It is 
healing to the soul; it is remission of sins; it brings back again the Holy 
Spirit into the humble and loving heart.” 


July 23 


ST. APOLLINARIS, Bishop and Martyr 


ST. APOLLINARIS was the first Bishop of Ravenna; he sat twenty years, 
and was crowned with martyrdom in the reign of Vespasian. He was a 
disciple of St. Peter, and made by him Bishop of Ravenna. St. Peter 
Chrysologus, the most illustrious among his successors, has left us a sermon 
in honor of our Saint, in which he often styles him a martyr; but adds, that 
though he frequently suffered for the Faith, and ardently desired to lay 
down his life for Christ, yet God preserved him a long time to His Church, 
and did not allow the persecutors to take away his life. So he seems to have 
been a martyr only by the torments he endured for Christ, which he 
survived at least some days. His body lay first at Classis, four miles from 
Ravenna, still a kind of suburb to that city, and its seaport till it was choked 
up by the sands. In the year 549 his relics were removed into a more secret 
vault in the same church. St. Fortunatus exhorted his friends to make 
pilgrimages to the tomb, and St. Gregory the Great ordered parties in 
doubtful suits at law to be sworn before it. Pope Honorius built a church 
under the name of Apollinaris in Rome, about the year 630. It occurs in all 
martyrologies, and the high veneration which the Church paid early to his 
memory is a sufficient testimony of his eminent sanctity and apostolic 
spirit. 


REFLECTION: The virtue of the Saints was true and heroic, because humble 
and proof against all trials. Persevere in your good resolutions: it is not 
enough to begin well; you must so continue to the end. 


July 24 


ST. CHRISTINA, Virgin and Martyr 


ST. CHRISTINA was the daughter of a rich and powerful magistrate named 
Urbain. Her father, who was deep in the practices of heathenism, had a 
number of golden idols, which our Saint destroyed, and distributed the 
pieces among the poor. Infuriated by this act, Urbain became the persecutor 
of his daughter; he had her whipped with rods and then thrown into a 
dungeon. Christina remained unshaken in her faith. Her tormentor then had 
her body torn by iron hooks, and fastened her to a rack beneath which a fire 
was kindled. But God watched over His servant and turned the flames upon 
the lookers-on. Christina was next seized, a heavy stone tied about her neck, 
and she was thrown into the lake of Bolsena, but she was saved by an angel, 
and outlived her father, who died of spite. Later, this martyr suffered the 
most inhuman torments under the judge who succeeded her father, and 
finally was thrown into a burning furnace, where she remained, unhurt, for 
five days. By the power of Christ she overcame the serpents among which 
she was thrown; then her tongue was cut out, and afterwards, being pierced 
with arrows, she gained the martyr’s crown at Tyro, a city which formerly 
stood on an island in the lake of Bolsena in Italy, but was long since 
swallowed up by the waters. Her relics are now at Palermo in Sicily. 


July 25 


ST. JAMES, Apostle 


AMONG the twelve, three were chosen as the familiar companions of our 
blessed Lord, and of these James was one. He alone, with Peter and John, 
was admitted to the house of Jairus when the dead maiden was raised to 
life. They alone were taken up to the high mountain apart, and saw the face 
of Jesus shining as the sun, and His garments white as snow; and these three 
alone witnessed the fearful agony in Gethsemane. What was it that won 
James a place among the favorite three? Faith, burning, impetuous, and 
outspoken, but which needed. purifying before the “Son of Thunder” could 
proclaim the gospel of peace. It was James who demanded fire from heaven 
to consume the inhospitable Samaritans, and who sought the place of honor 
by Christ in His Kingdom. Yet Our Lord, in rebuking his presumption, 
prophesied his faithfulness to death. When St. James was brought before 
King Herod Agrippa, his fearless confession of Jesus crucified so moved 
the public prosecutor that he declared himself a Christian on the spot. 
Accused and accuser were hurried off together to execution, and on the road 
the latter begged pardon of the Saint. The apostle had long since forgiven 
him, but hesitated for a moment whether publicly to accept as a brother one 
still unbaptized. God quickly recalled to him the Church’s faith, that the 
blood of martyrdom supplies for every sacrament, and, falling on his 
companion’s neck, he embraced him, with the words, “Peace be with thee!” 
Together then they knelt for the sword, and together received the crown. 


REFLECTION: We must all desire a place in the kingdom of our Father; but 
can we drink the chalice which He holds out to each? Possumus, we must 
say with SL. James—”We can”—but only in the strength of Him Who has 
drunk it first for us. 


July 26 


ST. ANNE 


ST. ANNE was the spouse of St. Joachim, and was chosen by God to be the 
mother of Mary, His own blessed Mother on earth. They were both of the 
royal house of David, and their lives were wholly occupied in prayer and 
good works. One thing only was wanting to their union.—they were 
childless, and this was held as a bitter misfortune among the Jews. At 
length, when Anne was an aged woman, Mary was born, the fruit rather of 
grace than of nature, and the child more of God than of man. With the birth 
of Mary the aged Anne began a new life: she watched her every movement 
with reverent tenderness, and felt herself hourly sanctified by the presence 
of her immaculate child. But she had vowed her daughter to God, to God 
Mary had consecrated herself again, and to Him Anne gave her back. Mary 
was three years old when Anne and Joachim led her up the Temple steps, 
saw her pass by herself into the inner sanctuary, and then saw her no more. 
Thus was Anne left childless in her lone old age, and deprived of her purest 
earthly joy just when she needed it most. She humbly adored the Divine 
Will, and began again to watch and pray, till God called her to unending rest 
with the Father and the Spouse of Mary in the home of Mary’s Child. 


REFLECTION: St. Anne is glorious among the Saints, not only as the mother 
of Mary, but because she gave Mary to God. Learn from her to reverence a 
divine vocation as the highest privilege, and to sacrifice every natural tie, 
however holy, at the call of God. 


July 27 


ST. PANTALEON, Martyr 


T. PANTALEON was physician to the Emperor Galerius Maximianus, and 
a Christian, but, deceived by often hearing the false maxims of the world 
applauded, was unhappily seduced into an apostasy. But a zealous Christian 
called Hermolaus awakened his conscience to a sense of his guilt, and 
brought him again into the fold of the Church. The penitent ardently wished 
to expiate his crime by martyrdom; and to prepare himself for the conflict, 
when Diocletian’s bloody persecution broke out at Nicomedia, in 303, he 
distributed all his possessions among the poor. Not long after this action he 
was taken up, and in his house were also apprehended Hermolaus, 
Hermippus, and Hermocrates. After suffering many torments, they were all 
condemned to lose their heads. St. Pantaleon suffered the day after the rest. 
His relics were translated to Constantinople, and there kept with great 
honor. The greatest part of them are now shown in the abbey of St. Denys 
near Paris, but his head is at Lyons. 


REFLECTION: ”With the elect thou shalt be elect, and with the perverse wilt 
be perverted.” 


July 28 


STS. NAZARIUS and CELSUS, Martyrs. 


T. NAZARIUS’s father was a heathen, and held a considerable post in the 
Roman army. His mother, Perpetua, was a zealous Christian, and was 
instructed by St. Peter, or his disciples, in the most perfect maxims of our 
holy faith. Nazarius embraced it with so much ardor that he copied in his 
life all the great virtues he saw in his teachers; and out of zeal for the 
salvation of others, he left Rome, his native city, and preached the Faith in 
many places with a fervor and disinterestedness becoming a disciple of the 
apostles. Arriving at Milan, he was there beheaded for the Faith, together 
with Celsus, a youth whom he carried with him to assist him in his travels. 
These martyrs suffered soon after Nero had raised the first persecution. 
Their bodies were buried separately in a garden without the city, where they 
were discovered and taken up by St. Ambrose, in 395. In the tomb of St. 
Nazarius, a vial of the Saint’s blood was found as fresh and red as if it had 
been spilt that day. The faithful stained handkerchiefs with some drops, and 
also formed a certain paste with it, a portion of which St. Ambrose sent to 
St. Gaudentius, Bishop of Brescia. St. Ambrose conveyed the bodies of the 
two martyrs into the new church .of the apostles, which he had just built. A 
woman was delivered of an evil spirit in their presence. St. Ambrose sent 
some of these relics to St. Paulinus of Nola, who received them with great 
respect, as a most valuable present, as he testifies. 


REFLECTION: The martyrs died as the outcasts of the world, but are crowned 
by God with immortal honor. The glory of the world is false and transitory, 
and an empty bubble or shadow, but that of virtue is true, solid, and 
permanent, even in the eyes of men. 


July 29 


ST. MARTHA, Virgin 


ST. JOHN tells us that “Jesus loved Martha and Mary and Lazarus,” and yet 
but few glimpses are vouchsafed us of them. First, the sisters are set before 
us with a word. Martha received Jesus into her house, and was busy in 
outward, loving, lavish service, while Mary sat in silence at the feet she had 
bathed with her tears. Then, their brother is ill, and they send to Jesus, 
“Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” And in His own time the Lord came, 
and they go out to meet Him; and then follows that scene of unutterable 
tendemess and of sublimity unsurpassed: the silent waiting of Mary; Martha 
strong in faith, but realizing so vividly, with her practical turn of mind, the 
fact of death, and hesitating: “Canst Thou show Thy wonders in the grave?” 
And then once again, on the eve of His Passion, we see Jesus at Bethany. 
Martha, true to her character, is serving; Mary, as at first, pours the precious 
ointment, in adoration and love, on His divine head. And then we find the 
tomb of St. Martha, at Tarascon, in Provence. When the storm of 
persecution came, the family of Bethany, with a few companions, were put 
into a boat, without oars or sail, and borne to the coast of France. St. Mary’s 
tomb is at St. Baume; St. Lazarus is venerated as the founder of the Church 
of Marseilles; and the memory of the virtues and labors of St. Martha is still 
fragrant at Avignon and Tarascon. 


REFLECTION: When Martha received Jesus into her house, she was naturally 
busy in preparations for such a Guest. Mary sat at His feet, intent alone on 
listening to His gracious words. Her sister thought that the time required 
other service than this, and asked our Lord to bid Mary help in serving. 
Once again Jesus spoke in defence of Mary. “Martha, Martha,” He said, 
“thou art lovingly anxious about many things; be not over-eager; do thy 
chosen work with recollectedness. Judge not Mary. Hers is the good part, 


the one only thing really necessary. Thine will be taken away, that 
something better be given thee.” The life of action ceases when the body is 
laid down; but the life of contemplation endures and is perfected in heaven. 


July 30 


ST. GERMANUS, Bishop 


IN his youth Germanus gave little sign of sanctity. He was of noble birth, 
and at first practised the law at Rome. After a time the emperor placed him 
high in the army. But his one passion was the chase. He was so carried 
away as even to retain in his sports the superstitions of the pagan huntsmen. 
Yet it was revealed to the Bishop of Auxerre that Germanus would be his 
successor, and he gave him the tonsure almost by main force. Forthwith 
Germanus became another man, and, making ever his lands to the Church, 
adopted a life of humble penance. At that time the Pelagian heresy was 
laying waste England, and Germanus was chosen by the reigning Pontiff to 
rescue the Britons from the snare of Satan. With St. Lupus he preached in 
the fields and highways throughout the land. At last, near Verulam, he met 
the heretics face to face, and overcame them utterly with the Catholic and 
Roman faith. He ascribed this triumph to the intercession of St. Alban, and 
offered public thanks at his shrine. Towards the end of his stay, his old skill 
in arms won over the Picts and Scots the complete but bloodless “Alleluia” 
victory, so called because the newly-baptized Britons, led by the Saint, 
routed the enemy with the Paschal cry. Germanus visited England a second 
time with St. Severus. He died in 448, while interceding with the emperor 
for the people of Brittany. 


REFLECTION: ”Hold the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me in 
faith, and in the love which is in Christ Jesus” (II. Tim. i. 13). 


July 31 


ST. IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA 


ST. IGNATIUS was born at Loyola in Spain, in the year 1491. He served 
his king as a courtier and a soldier till his thirtieth year. At that age, being 
laid low by a wound, he received the call of divine grace to leave the world. 
He embraced poverty and humiliation, that he might become more like to 
Christ, and won others to join him in the service of God. Prompted by their 
love for Jesus Christ, Ignatius and his companions made a vow to go to the 
Holy Land, but war broke out, and prevented the execution of their project. 
Then they turned to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and placed themselves under 
his obedience. This was the beginning of the Society of Jesus. Our Lord 
promised St. Ignatius that the precious heritage of His Passion should never 
fail his Society, a heritage of contradictions and persecutions. St. Ignatius 
was Cast into prison at Salamanca, on a suspicion of heresy. To a friend who 
expressed sympathy with him on account of his imprisonment, he replied, 
“Tt is a sign that you have but little love of Christ in your heart, or you 
would not deem it so hard a fate to be in chains for His sake. I declare to 
you that all Salamanca does not contain as many fetters, manacles, and 
chains as I long to wear for the love of Jesus Christ.” St. Ignatius went to 
his crown on the 31st July, 1556. 


REFLECTION: Ask St. Ignatius to obtain for you the grace to desire ardently 
the greater glory of God, even though it may cost you much suffering and 
humiliation. 
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August 1 


ST. PETER’S CHAINS 


HEROD AGRIPPA, King of the Jews, having put to death St. James the 
Great in the year 44, in order to gain the affection and applause of his 
people, caused St. Peter, the prince of the sacred college, to be cast into 
prison. It was his intention to put him publicly to death after Easter. The 
whole Church at Jerusalem put up its prayers to God for the deliverance of 
the chief pastor of His whole flock, and God favorably heard them. The 
king took all precautions possible to prevent the escape of his prisoner. St. 
Peter lay fast asleep, on the very night before the day intended for his 
execution, when it pleased God to deliver him out of the hands of his 
enemies. He was guarded by sixteen soldiers, four of whom always kept 
sentry in their turns: two in the same dungeon with him, and two at the gate. 
He was fastened to the ground by two chains, and slept between the two 
soldiers. In the middle of the night, a bright light shone in the prison, and an 
angel appeared near him, and, striking him on the side, awaked him out of 
his sleep, and bade him instantly arise, gird his coat about him, put on his 
sandals and his cloak, and follow him. The apostle did so, for the chains had 
dropped off from his hands. Following his guide, he passed after him 
through the first and second wards of watches, and through the iron gate 
which led into the city, which opened to them of its own accord. The angel 
conducted him through one street, then, suddenly disappearing, left him to 
seek some asylum. The apostle went directly to the house of Mary the 
mother of John, surnamed Mark, where several disciples were met together, 
and were sending up their prayers to heaven for his deliverance. As he 
stood knocking without, a young woman, knowing Peter’s voice, ran in and 
informed the company that he was at the door; they concluded it must be 
his guardian angel, sent by God upon some extraordinary account, until, 
being let in, he related to them the whole manner of his miraculous escape; 


and having enjoined them to give notice thereof to St. James and the rest of 
the brethren, he withdrew to a place of more retirement and security, 
carrying, wherever he went, the heavenly blessing and life. 


REFLECTION: This miracle affords a confirmation of the divine promise, “If 
two of you shall consent upon earth conceming anything whatsoever they 
shall ask, it shall be done to them by My Father Who is in heaven.” 


August 2 


ST. STEPHEN, Pope and Martyr 


ST. STEPHEN was by birth a Roman, and, being promoted to holy orders, 
was made archdeacon under the holy Popes St. Comelius and St. Lucius. 
The latter? having suffered martyrdom, St. Stephen was chosen to succeed 
him, and was elected Pope on the 3d of May, 253. The controversy 
concerning the rebaptization of heretics gave St. Stephen much trouble. It is 
the teaching of the Catholic Church, that Baptism given in the name of the 
three persons of the Blessed Trinity is valid, though it be conferred by a 
heretic. St. Stephen suffered himself patiently to be traduced as a favorer of 
heresy in approving heretical baptism, not doubting but those great men 
who by mistaken zeal were led astray would, when the heat of the dispute 
had subsided, calmly open their eyes to the truth. Thus by his zeal he 
preserved the integrity of faith, and by his toleration and forbearance saved 
many souls. The persecutions becoming violent, he assembled the faithful 
together in the underground tombs of the martyrs, to celebrate Mass and to 
exhort them to remain true to Christ. On the 2d of August, 257, while seated 
in his pontifical chair, he was beheaded by the satellites of the emperor; and 
the chair is still shown, stained with his blood. 


ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI 


ST. ALPHONSUS was born of noble parents, near Naples, in 1696. His 
spiritual training was intrusted to the Fathers of the Oratory in that city, and 
from his boyhood Alphonsus was known as a most devout Brother of the 
Little Oratory. At the early age of sixteen he was made doctor in law, and he 
threw himself into this career with ardor and success. A mistake, by which 
he lost an important cause, showed him the vanity of human fame, and 
determined him to labor only for the glory of glory He entered the 
priesthood, devoting himself to. the most neglected souls; and to carry on 
this work he founded later the missionary Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. At the age of sixty-six he became Bishop of St. Agatha, and 
undertook the reform of his diocese with the zeal of a Saint. He made a vow 
never to lose time, and, though his life was spent in prayer and work, he 
composed a vast number of books, filled with such science, unction, and 
wisdom that he has been declared one of the Doctors of the Church. St. 
Alphonsus wrote his first book at the age of forty-nine, and in his eighty- 
third year had published about sixty volumes, when his director forbade 
him to write more. Very many of these books were written in the half-hours 
snatched from his labors as missionary, religious superior, and Bishop, or in 
the midst of continual bodily and mental sufferings. With his left hand he 
would hold a piece of marble against his aching head while his right hand 
wrote. Yet he counted no time wasted which was spent in charity. He did 
not refuse to hold a long correspondence with a simple soldier who asked 
his advice, or to play the harpsichord while he taught his novices to sing 
Spiritual canticles. He lived in evil times, and met with many persecutions 
and disappointments. For his last seven years he was prevented by constant 
sickness from offering the Adorable Sacrifice; but he received Holy 
Communion daily, and his love for Jesus Christ and his trust in Mary’s 
prayers sustained him to the end. He died in 1787, in his ninety-first year. 


REFLECTION: Let us do with all our heart the duty of each day, leaving the 
result to God, as well as the care of the future. 


August 3 


THE FINDING OF ST. STEPHEN’S RELICS 


THE second festival in honor of the holy protomartyr St. Stephen was 
instituted by the Church on the occasion of the discovery of his precious 
remains. His body lay long concealed, under the ruins of an old tomb, in a 
place twenty miles from Jerusalem, called Caphargamala, where stood a 
church which was served by a venerable priest named Lucian. In the year 
415, on Friday, the 3d of December, about nine o’clock at night, Lucian was 
sleeping in his bed in the baptistery, where he commonly lay in order to 
guard the sacred vessels of the church. Being half awake, he saw a tall, 
comely old man of a venerable aspect, who approached him, and, calling 
him thrice by his name, bid him go to Jerusalem and tell Bishop John to 
come and open the tombs in which his remains and those of certain other 
servants of Christ lay, that through their means God might open to many the 
gates of His clemency. This vision was repeated twice. After the second 
time, Lucian went to Jerusalem and laid the whole affair before Bishop 
John, who bade him go and search for the relics, which, the Bishop 
concluded, would be found under a heap of small stones which lay in a field 
near his church. In digging up the earth here, three coffins or chests were 
found. Lucian sent immediately to acquaint Bishop John with this. He was 
then at the Council of Diospolis, and, taking along with him Eutonius, 
Bishop of Sebaste, and Eleutherius, Bishop of Jericho, came to the place. 
Upon the opening of St. Stephen’s coffin the earth shook, and there came 
out of the coffin such an agreeable odor that no one remembered to have 
ever smelled anything like it. There was a vast multitude of people 
assembled in that place, among whom were many persons afflicted with 
divers distempers, of whom seventy-three recovered their health upon the 
spot. They kissed the holy relics, and then shut them up. The Bishop 
consented to leave a small portion of them at Caphargamala; the rest were 


carried in the coffin with singing of psalms and hymns, to the Church of 
Sion at Jerusalem. The translation was performed on the 26th of December, 
on which day the Church hath ever since honored the memory of St. 
Stephen, commemorating the discovery of his relies on the 3d of August 
probably on account of the dedication of some church in his honor. 


REFLECTION: St. Austin, speaking of the miracles of St. Stephen, addresses 
himself to his flock as follows: “Let us so desire to obtain temporal 
blessings by his intercession that we may merit, in imitating him, those 
which are eternal.” 


August 4 


ST. DOMINIC 


ST. DOMINIC was born in Spain, in 1170. As a student, he sold his books 
to feed the poor in a famine, and offered himself in ransom for a slave. At 
the age of twenty-five he became superior of the Canons Regular of Osma, 
and accompanied his Bishop to France. There his heart was well-nigh 
broken by the ravages of the Albigenian heresy, and his life was henceforth 
devoted to the conversion of heretics and the defence of the Faith. For this 
end he established his threefold religious Order. The convent for nuns was 
founded first, to rescue young girls from heresy and crime. Then a company 
of apostolic men gathered around him, and became the Order of Friar 
Preachers. Lastly came the Tertiaries, persons of both sexes living in the 
world. God blessed the new Order, and France, Italy, Spain, and England 
welcomed the Preaching Friars. Our Lady took them under her special 
protection, and whispered to St. Dominic as he preached. It was in 1208, 
while St. Dominic knelt in the little chapel of Notre Dame de la Prouille, 
and implored the great Mother of God to save the Church, that Our Lady 
appeared to him, gave him the Rosary, and bade him go forth and preach. 
Beads in hand, he revived the courage of the Catholic troops, led them to 
victory against overwhelming numbers, and finally crushed the heresy. His 
nights were spent in prayer; and, though pure as a virgin, thrice before 
morning broke he scourged himself to blood. His words rescued countless 
souls, and three times raised the dead to life. At length, on August 6, 1221, 
at the age of fifty-one, he gave up his soul to God. 


REFLECTION: ”God has never,” said St. Dominic, “refused me what I have 
asked;” and he has left us the Rosary, that we may learn, with Mary’s help, 
to pray easily and simply in the same holy trust. 


August 5 


THE DEDICATION OF ST. MARY A.D. NIVES 


THERE are in Rome three patriarchal churches, in which the Pope 
officiates on different festivals. These are the Basilics of St. John Lateran, 
St. Peter’s on the Vatican Hill, and St. Mary Major. This last is so called 
because it is, both in antiquity and dignity, the first church in Rome among 
those that are dedicated to God in honor of the Virgin Mary. The name of 
the Liberian Basilic was given it because it was founded in the time of Pope 
Liberius, in the fourth century; it was consecrated, under the title of the 
Virgin Mary, by Sixtus III., about the year 435. It is also called St. Mary ad 
Nives, or at the snow, from a popular tradition that the Mother of God chose 
this place for a church under her invocation by a miraculous snow that fell 
upon this spot in summer, and by a vision in which she appeared to a 
patrician named John, who munificently founded and endowed this church 
in the pontificate of Liberius. The same Basilic has sometimes been known 
by the name of St. Mary ad Praesepe, from the holy crib or manger of 
Bethlehem, in which Christ was laid at His birth. It resembles an ordinary 
manger, is kept in a case of massive silver, and in it lies an image of a little 
child, also of silver. On Christmas Day the holy Manger is taken out of the 
case, and exposed. It is kept in a sumptuous subterraneous chapel in this 
church. 


REFLECTION: To render our supplications the more efficacious, we ought to 
unite them in spirit to those of all fervent penitents and devout souls, in 
invoking this advocate for sinners. 


August 6 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF OUR LORD 


OUR divine Redeemer, being in Galilee about a year before His sacred 
Passion, took with Him St. Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, Sts. James 
and John, and led them to a retired mountain. Tradition assures us that this 
was Mount Thabor, which is exceedingly high and beautiful, and was 
anciently covered with green trees and shrubs, and was very fruitful. It rises 
something like a sugar-loaf, in a vast plain in the middle of Galilee. This 
was the place in which the Man-God appeared in His glory. Whilst Jesus 
prayed, He suffered that glory which was always due to His sacred humility, 
and of which, for our sake, He deprived it, to diffuse a ray over His whole 
body. His face was altered and shone as the sun, and His garments became 
white as snow. Moses and Elias were seen by the three apostles in His 
company on this occasion, and were heard discoursing with Him of the 
death which He was to suffer in Jerusalem. The three apostles were 
wonderfully delighted with this glorious vision, and St. Peter cried out to 
Christ, “Lord, it is good for us to be here. Let us make three tents: one for 
Thee, one for Moses, and one for Elias” Whilst St. Peter was speaking, 
there came, on a sudden, a bright shining cloud from heaven, an emblem of 
the presence of God’s majesty, and from out of this cloud was heard a voice 
which said, “This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased; hear ye 
Him” The apostles that were present, upon hearing this voice, were seized 
with a sudden fear, and fell upon the ground; but Jesus, going to them, 
touched them, and bade them to rise. They immediately did so, and saw no 
one but Jesus standing in his ordinary state. This vision happened in the 
night. As they went down the mountain early the next morning, Jesus bade 
them not to tell any one what they had seen till He should be risen from the 
dead. 


REFLECTION: From the contemplation of this glorious mystery we ought to 
conceive a true idea of future happiness; if this once possess our souls, we 
will think nothing of any difficulties or labors we can meet with here, but 
regard with great indifference all the goods and evils of this life, provided 
we can but secure our portion in the kingdom of God’s glory. 


August 7 


ST. CAJETAN 


CAJETAN was born at Vicenza, in 1480, of pious and noble parents, who 
dedicated him to our blessed Lady. From childhood he was known as the 
Saint, and in later years as “the hunter of souls” A distinguished student, he 
left his native town to seek obscurity in Rome, but was there forced to 
accept office at the court of Julius II. On the death of that Pontiff he 
returned to Vicenza, and disgusted his relatives by joining the Confraternity 
of St. Jerome, whose members were drawn from the lowest classes; while 
he spent his fortune in building hospitals, and devoted himself to nursing 
the plague-stricken. To renew the lives of the clergy, he instituted the first 
community of Regular Clerks, known as Theatines. They devoted 
themselves to preaching, the administration of the sacraments, and the 
careful performance of the Church’s rites and ceremonies. St. Cajetan was 
the first to introduce the Forty Hours’ Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
as an antidote to the heresy of Calvin. He had a most tender love for our 
blessed Lady, and his piety was rewarded, for one Christmas eve she placed 
the Infant Jesus in his arms. When the Germans, under the Constable 
Bourbon, sacked Rome, St. Cajetan was barbarously scourged, to extort 
from him riches which he had long before securely stored in heaven. When 
St. Cajetan was on his death-bed, resigned to the will of God, eager for pain 
to satisfy his love, and for death to attain to life, he beheld the Mother of 
God, radiant with splendor and surrounded by ministering seraphim. In 
profound veneration, he said, “Lady, bless me!” Mary replied, “Cajetan, 
receive the blessing of my Son, and know that I am here as a reward for the 
sincerity of your love, and to lead you to paradise.” She then exhorted him 
to patience in fighting an evil spirit who troubled him, and gave orders to 
the choirs of angels to escort his soul in triumph to heaven. Then, turning 
her countenance full of majesty and sweetness upon him, she said, 


“Cajetan, my Son calls thee. Let us go in peace.” Worn out with toil and 
sickness, he went to his reward in 1547. 


REFLECTION: Imitate St. Cajetan’s devotion to our blessed Lady, by invoking 
her aid before every work. 


August 8 


ST. CYRIACUS and His Companions, Martyrs 


ST. CYRIACUS was a holy deacon at Rome, under the Popes Marcellinus 
and Marcellus. In the persecution of Diocletian, in 303, he was crowned 
with a glorious martyrdom in that city. With him suffered also Largua and 
Smaragdus, and twenty others. Their bodies were first buried near the place 
of their execution, on the Salarian Way, but were soon after removed to a 
farm of the devout Lady Lucina, on the Ostian Road, on the eighth day of 
August. 


REFLECTION: To honor the martyrs and duly celebrate their festivals, we 
must learn their spirit and study to imitate them according to the 
circumstances of our state. We must, like them, resist evil, must subdue our 
passions, suffer afflictions with patience, and bear with others without 
murmuring or complaining. The cross is the ladder by which we must 
ascend to heaven. 


BLESSED PETER FAVRE 


BORN in 1506 of poor Savoyard shepherds, Peter, at his earnest request, 
was sent to school, and in after years to the University of Paris. His college 
friends were St. Ignatius of Loyola and St. Francis Xavier. Ignatius found 
the young man’s heart ready for his thoughts of apostolic zeal; Peter 
became his first companion, and in the year of England’s revolt was 
ordained the first priest of the new Society of Jesus. From that day to the 
close of his life he was ever in the van of the Church’s struggles with 
falsehood and sin. Boldly facing heresy in Germany, he labored not less 
diligently to rouse up the dormant faith and charity of Catholic courts and 
Catholic lands. The odor of Blessed Peter’s virtues drew after him into 
religion the Duke of Gandia, Francis Borgia, and a young student of 
Nimeguen, Peter Canisius, both to become Saints like their master. The 
Pope, Paul III., had chosen Blessed Favre to be his theologian at the 
Council of Trent, and King John III., of Portugal, wished to send him as 
patriarch and apostle into Abyssinia. Sick and worn with labor, but obedient 
unto death, the father hastened back to Rome, where his last illness came 
upon him. He died, in his fortieth year, as one would wish to die, in the very 
arms of his best friend and spiritual father, St. Ignatius. 


REFLECTION: As the body sinks under fatigue unless supported by food, so 
external works, however holy, wear rut the soul which is not regularly 
nourished by prayer. In the most crowded day we can make time briefly and 
secretly to lift our soul to God and draw new strength from Him. 


August 9 


ST. ROMANUS, Martyr 


ST. ROMANUS was a soldier in Rome at the time of the martyrdom of St. 
Laurence. Seeing the joy and constancy with which that holy martyr 
suffered his torments, he was moved to embrace the Faith, and addressing 
himself to St. Laurence, was instructed and baptized by him in prison. 
Confessing aloud what he had done, he was arraigned, condemned, and 
beheaded the day before the martyrdom of St. Laurence. Thus he arrived at 
his crown before his guide and master. The body of St. Romanus was first 
buried on the road to Tibur, but his remains were translated to Lucca, where 
they are kept under the high altar of a beautiful church which bears his 
name. 


REFLECTION: We are bound to glorify God by our lives, and Christ 
commands that our good works shine before men. It was the usual saying of 
the apostle St. Matthias, “The faithful sins if his neighbor sins.” Such ought 
to be the zeal of every one to instruct and edify his neighbor by word and 
example. 


August 10 


ST. LAURENCE, Martyr 


ST. LAURENCE was the chief among the seven deacons of the Roman 
Church. In the year 258 Pope Sixtus was led out to die, and St. Laurence 
stood by, weeping that he could not share his fate. “I was your minister,” he 
said, “when you consecrated the blood of Our Lord; why do you leave me 
behind now that you are about to shed your own?” The holy Pope 
comforted him with the words, “Do not weep, my son; in three days you 
will follow me.” This prophecy came true. The prefect of the city knew the 
rich offerings which the Christians put into the hands of the clergy, and he 
demanded the treasures of the Roman Church from Laurence, their 
guardian. The Saint promised, at the end of three days, to show him riches 
exceeding all the wealth of the empire, and set about collecting the poor, the 
infirm, and the religious who lived by the alms of the faithful. He then bade 
the prefect “see the treasures of the Church” Christ, whom Laurence had 
served in his poor, gave him strength in the conflict which ensued. Roasted 
over a slow fire, he made sport of his pains. “I am done enough,” he said, 
“eat, if you will.” At length Christ, the Father of the poor, received him into 
eternal habitations. God showed by the glory which shone around St. 
Laurence the value He set upon his love for the poor. Prayers innumerable 
were granted at his tomb; and he continued from his throne in heaven his 
charity to those in need, granting them, as St. Augustine says, “the smaller 
graces which they sought, and leading them to the desire of better gifts” 


REFLECTION: Our Lord appears before us in the persons of the poor. Charity 
to them is a great sign of predestination. It is almost impossible, the holy 
Fathers assure us, for any one who is charitable to the poor for Christ’s sake 
to perish. 


August 11 


STS. TIBURTIUS and SUSANNA, Martyrs 


AGRESTIUS CHROMATIUS was vicar to the prefect of Rome, and had 
condemned several martyrs in the reign of Carinus; and in the first years of 
Diocletian, St. Tranquillinus, being brought before him, assured him that, 
having been afflicted with the gout, he had recovered a perfect state of 
health by being baptized. Chromatius was troubled with the same 
distemper, and being convinced by this miracle of the truth of the Gospel, 
sent for a priest, and, receiving the Sacrament of Baptism, was freed from 
that corporal infirmity. Chromatius’s son, Tiburtius, was ordained 
subdeacon, and was soon after betrayed to the persecutors, condemned to 
many torments, and at length beheaded on the Lavican Road, three miles 
from Rome, where a church was afterward built. His father, Chromatius, 
retiring into the country, lived there concealed, in the fervent practice of all 
Christian virtues. 


ST. SUSANNA was nobly born in Rome, and is said to have been niece to 
Pope Caius. Having made a vow of virginity, she refused to marry, on 
which account she was impeached as a Christian, and suffered with heroic 
constancy a cruel martyrdom. St. Susanna suffered towards the beginning of 
Diocletian’s reign, about the year 295. 


REFLECTION: Sufferings were to the martyrs the most distinguishing mercy, 
extraordinary graces, and sources of the greatest crowns and glory. All 
afflictions which God sends are in like manner the greatest mercies and 
blessings; they are the most precious talents to be improved by us to the 
increasing of our love and affection to God, and the exercise of the most 
heroic virtues of self-denial, patience, humility, resignation, and penance. 


August 12 


ST. CLARE, Abbess 


ON Palm Sunday, March 17, 1212, the Bishop of Assisi left the altar to 
present a palm to a noble maiden, eighteen years of age, whom bashfulness 
had detained in her place. This maiden was St. Clare. Already she had 
learnt from St. Francis to hate the world, and was secretly resolved to live 
for God alone. The same night she escaped, with one companion, to the 
Church of the Portiuncula, where she was met by St. Francis and his 
brethren. At the altar of Our Lady, St. Francis cut off her hair, clothed her in 
his habit of penance, a piece of sack-cloth, with his cord as a girdle. Thus 
she was espoused to Christ. In a miserable house outside Assisi she founded 
her Order, and was joined by her sister, fourteen years of age, and 
afterwards by her mother and other noble ladies. They went barefoot, 
observed perpetual abstinence, constant silence, and perfect poverty. While 
the Saracen army of Frederick II. was ravaging the valley of Spoleto, a 
body of infidels advanced to assault St. Clare’s convent, which stood 
outside Assisi. The Saint caused the Blessed Sacrament to be placed in a 
monstrance, above the gate of the monastery facing the enemy, and 
kneeling before it, prayed, “Deliver not to beasts, O Lord, the souls of those 
who confess to Thee.” A voice from the Host replied, “My protection will 
never fail you.” A sudden panic seized the infidel host, which took to flight, 
and the Saint’s convent was spared. During her illness of twenty-eight years 
the Holy Eucharist was her only support and spinning linen for the altar the 
one work of her hands. She died in 1253, as the Passion was being read, and 
Our Lady and the angels conducted her to glory. 


REFLECTION: In a luxurious and effeminate age, the daughters of St. Clare 
still bear the noble title of poor, and preach by their daily lives the poverty 
of Jesus Christ. 


August 13 


ST. RADEGUNDES, Queen 


ST. RADEGUNDES was the daughter of a king of Thuringia who was 
assassinated by his brother; a war ensuing, our Saint, at the age of twelve, 
was made prisoner and carried captive by Clotaire, King of Soissons, who 
had her instructed in the Christian religion and baptized. The great 
mysteries of our Faith made such an impression on her tender soul that she 
gave herself to God with her whole heart, and desired to consecrate to him 
her virginity; she was obliged at last, however, to yield to the king’s wish 
that she should become his wife. As a great queen, she continued no less an 
enemy to sloth and vanity than she was before, and divided her time chiefly 
between her oratory, the Church, and the care of the poor. She also kept 
long fasts, and during Lent wore a hair-cloth under her rich garments. 
Clotaire was at first pleased with her devotions, and allowed her full liberty 
in them, but afterward used frequently to reproach her for her pious 
exercises, saying he had married a nun rather than a queen, who converted 
his court into a monastery. Seeing that Clotaire was inflamed by bad 
passions, our Saint asked and obtained his leave to retire from court. She 
went to Noyon, and was consecrated deaconess by St. Medard. Radegundes 
first withdrew to Sais, and some time after she went to Poitiers, and there 
built a great monastery. She had a holy virgin, named Agnes, made the first 
abbess, and paid to her an implicit obedience in all things, not reserving to 
herself the disposal of the least thing. King Clotaire, repenting of his evil 
conduct, wished her to return to court, but, through the intercession of St. 
Germanus of Paris, she was allowed to remain in her retirement, where she 
died on the 13th of August, 587. 


August 14 


ST. EUSEBIUS, Priest 


THE Church celebrates this day the memory of St. Eusebius, who opposed 
the Arians, at Rome, with so much zeal. He was imprisoned in his room by 
order of the Emperor Constantius, and sanctified his captivity by constant 
prayer. Another Saint of the same name, a priest and martyr, is 
commemorated on this day. In the reign of Diocletian and Maximian, before 
they had published any new edicts against the Christians, Eusebius, a holy 
priest, aman eminently endowed with the spirit of prayer and all apostolical 
virtues, suffered death for the Faith, probably in Palestine. The Emperor 
Maximian happening to be in that country, complaint was made to 
Maxentius, president of the province, that Eusebius distinguished himself 
by his zeal in invoking and preaching Christ, and the holy man was seized. 
Maximian was by birth a barbarian, and one of the roughest and most brutal 
and savage of all men. Yet the undaunted and modest virtue of this stranger, 
set off by a heavenly grace, struck him with awe. He desired to save the 
servant of Christ, but, like Pilate, would not give himself any trouble or 
hazard incurring the displeasure of those whom on all other occasions he 
despised. Maxentius commanded Eusebius to sacrifice to the gods, and on 
the Saint refusing, the president condemned him to be beheaded. Eusebius, 
hearing the sentence pronounced, said aloud, “I thank Your goodness and 
praise Your power, O Lord Jesus Christ, that, by calling me to the trial of 
my fidelity, You have treated me as one of Yours.” He at that instant heard a 
voice from heaven saying to him, “If you had not been found worthy to 
suffer, you could not be admitted into the court of Christ or to the seats of 
the just.” Being come to the place of execution, he knelt down, and his head 
was struck off. 


REFLECTION: Let us learn, from the example of the Saints, courage in the 
service of God. He calls upon us to endure suffering of body and of mind, if 
it is necessary, to prove our fidelity to Him; and He promises to support us 
by His strength, His light, and His heavenly consolation. 


August 15 


THE ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


IN this festival the Church commemorates the happy departure from life of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and her translation into the kingdom of her Son, in 
which she received from Him a crown of immortal glory, and a throne 
above all the other Saints and heavenly spirits. After Christ, as the 
triumphant Conqueror of death and hell, ascended into heaven, His blessed 
Mother remained at Jerusalem, persevering in prayer with the disciples, till, 
with them, she had received the Holy Ghost. She lived to a very advanced 
age, but finally paid the common debt of nature, none among the children of 
Adam being exempt from that rigorous law. But the death of the Saints is 
rather to be called a sweet sleep than death; much more that of the Queen of 
Saints, who had been exempt from all sin. It is a traditionary pious belief, 
that the body of the Blessed Virgin was raised by God soon after her death, 
and taken up to glory, by a singular privilege, before the general 
resurrection of the dead. The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary is the 
greatest of all the festivals which the Church celebrates in her honor. It is 
the consummation of all the other great mysteries by which her life was 
rendered most wonderful; it is the birthday of her true greatness and glory, 
and the crowning of all the virtues of her whole life, which we admire 
single in her other festivals. 


REFLECTION: Whilst we contemplate, in profound sentiments of veneration, 
astonishment, and praise, the glory to which Mary is raised by her triumph 
on this day, we ought, for our own advantage, to consider by what means 
she arrived at this sublime degree of honor and happiness, that we may 
walk in her steps. No other way is open to us. The same path which 
conducted her to glory will also lead us thither; we shall be partners in her 
reward if we copy her virtues. 


August 16 


ST. HYACINTH 


HYACINTH, the glorious apostle of Poland and Russia, was born of noble 
parents in Poland, about the year 1185. In 1218, being already Canon of 
Cracow, he accompanied his uncle, the bishop of that place, to Rome. There 
he met St. Dominic, and received the habit of the Friar Preachers from the 
patriarch himself, of whom be became a living copy. So wonderful was his 
progress in virtue that within a year Dominic sent him to preach and plant 
the Order in Poland, where he founded two houses. His apostolic journeys 
extended over numerous regions. Austria, Bohemia, Livonia, the shores of 
the Black Sea, Tartary, and Northern China on the east, and .Sweden and 
Norway to the west, were evangelized by him, and he is said to have visited 
Scotland. Everywhere multitudes were converted, churches and convents 
were built; one hundred and twenty thousand pagans and infidels were 
baptized by his hands. He worked numerous miracles, and at Cracow raised 
a dead youth to life. He had inherited from St. Dominic a most filial 
confidence in the Mother of God; to her he ascribed his success, and to her 
aid he looked for his salvation. When St. Hyacinth was at Kiev the Tartars 
sacked the town, but it was only as he finished Mass that the Saint heard of 
the danger. Without waiting to unvest, he took the ciborium in his hands, 
and was leaving the church. As he passed by an image of Mary a voice said: 
“Hyacinth, my son, why dust thou leave me behind? Take me with thee, and 
leave me not to mine enemies.” The statue was of heavy alabaster, but when 
Hyacinth took it in his arms it was light as a reed. With the Blessed 
Sacrament and the image he came to the river Dnieper, and walked dry- 
shod over the surface of the waters. On the eve of the Assumption he was 
warned of his coming death. In spite of a wasting fever, he celebrated Mass 
on the feast, and communicated as a dying man. He was anointed at the foot 
of the altar, and died the same day, 1257. 


REFLECTION: St. Hyacinth teaches us to employ every effort in the service of 
God, and to rely for success not on our own industry, but on the prayer of 
His Immaculate Mother. 


August 17 


ST. LIBERATUS, Abbot, and Six Monks, Martyrs 


HUNERIC, the Arian Vandal king in Africa, in the seventh year of his 
reign, published fresh edicts against the Catholics, and ordered their 
monasteries to be everywhere demolished. Seven monks, named Liberatus, 
Boniface, Servus, Rusticus, Rogatus, Septimus, and Maximus, who lived in 
a monastery near Capsa, in the province of Byzacena, were at that time 
summoned to Carthage. They were first tempted with great promises, but as 
they remained constant in the belief of the Trinity, and of one Baptism, they 
were loaded with irons and thrown into a dark dungeon. The faithful, 
having bribed the guards, visited the Saints day and night, to be instructed 
by them and mutually to encourage one another to suffer for the faith of 
Christ. The king, learning this, commanded them to be more closely 
confined, loaded with heavier irons, and tortured with a cruelty never heard 
of till that time. Soon after, he condemned them to be put into an old ship 
and burnt at sea. The martyrs walked cheerfully to the shore, contemning 
the insults of the Arians as they passed along. Particular endeavors were 
used by the persecutors to gain Maximus, who was very young; but God, 
Who makes the tongues of children eloquent to praise His name, gave him 
strength to withstand all their efforts, and he boldly told them that they 
should never be able to separate him from his holy abbot and brethren, with 
whom he had borne the labors of a penitential life for the sake of 
everlasting glory. An old vessel was filled with dry sticks, and the seven 
martyrs were put on board and bound on the wood; and fire was put to it 
several times, but it went out immediately, and all endeavors to kindle it 
were in vain. The tyrant, in rage and confusion, gave orders that the 
martyrs’ brains should be dashed out with oars, which was done, and their 
bodies cast into the sea, which threw them all on the shore. The Catholics 


interred them honorably in the monastery of Bigua, near the Church of St. 
Celerinus. They suffered in the year 483. 


REFLECTION: ”Let none of you suffer as a murderer, or a thief, or a railer, or 
a coveter of other men’s things; but if as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed, but let him glorify God in that name.” 


August 18 


ST. HELENA, Empress; ST. AGAPETUS, Martyr 


IT was the pious boast of the city of Colchester, England, for many ages, 
that St. Helena was born within its walls; and though this honor has been 
disputed, it is certain that she was a British princess. She embraced 
Christianity late in life; but her incomparable faith and piety greatly 
influenced her son Constantine, the first Christian emperor, and served to 
kindle a holy zeal in the hearts of the Roman people. Forgetful of her high 
dignity, she delighted to assist at the Divine Office amid the poor; and by 
her alms-deeds showed herself a mother to the indigent and distressed. In 
her eightieth year she made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, with the ardent 
desire of discovering the cross on which our blessed Redeemer suffered. 
After many labors, three crosses were found on Mount Calvary, together 
with the nails and the inscription recorded by the Evangelists. It still 
remained to identify the true cross of Our Lord. By the advice of the bishop, 
Macarius, the three were applied successively to a woman afflicted with an 
incurable disease, and no sooner had the third touched her than she arose, 
perfectly healed. The pious empress, transported with joy, built a, most 
glorious church on Mount Calvary to receive the precious relic, sending 
portions of it to Rome and Constantinople, where they were solemnly 
exposed to the adoration of the faithful. In the year 312 Constantine found 
himself attacked by Maxentius with vastly superior forces, and the very 
existence of his empire threatened. In this crisis he bethought him of the 
crucified Christian God Whom his mother Helena worshipped, and 
kneeling down, prayed God to reveal Himself and give him the victory. 
Suddenly, at noonday, a cross of fire was seen by his army in the calm and 
cloudless sky, and beneath it the words, In hoc signo vinces—’ Through this 
sign thou shalt conquer.” By divine command, Constantine made a standard 
like the cross he had seen, which was borne at the head of his troops; and 


under this Christian ensign they marched against the enemy, and obtained a 
complete victory. Shortly after, Helena herself returned to Rome, where she 
expired, 328. 


ST. AGAPETUS suffered in his youth a cruel martyrdom at Praeneste, now 
called Palestrina, twenty-four miles from Rome, under Aurelian, about the 
year 275. His name is famous in the ancient calendars of the Church of 
Rome. Two churches in Palestrina and others in other places are dedicated 
to God under his name. 


REFLECTION: St. Helena thought it the glory of her life to find the cross of 
Christ, and to raise a temple in its honor. How many Christians in these 
days are ashamed to make this life-giving sign, and to confess themselves 
the followers of the Crucified! 


August 19 


ST. LOUIS, Bishop 


THIS Saint was little nephew to St. Louis, King of France, and nephew, by 
his mother, to St. Elizabeth of Hungary. He was born at Brignoles, in 
Provence, in. 1274. He was a Saint from the cradle, and from his childhood 
made it his earnest study to do nothing which was not directed to the divine 
service, and with a view only to eternity. Even his recreations he referred to 
this end, and chose only such as were serious and seemed barely necessary 
for the exercise of the body and preserving the vigor of the mind. His walks 
usually led him to some church or religious house. It was his chief delight 
to hear the servants of God discourse of mortification or the most perfect 
practices of piety. His modesty and recollection in the church inspired with 
devotion all who saw him. When he was only seven years old his mother 
found him often lying in the night on a mat which was spread on the floor 
near his bed, which he did out of an early spirit of penance. In 1284 our 
Saint’s father, Charles II., then Prince of Salerno, was taken prisoner in a 
sea-fight by the King of Arragon, and was only released on condition that 
he sent into Arragon, as hostages, fifty gentlemen and three of his sons, one 
of whom was our Saint. Louis was set at liberty in 1294, by a treaty 
concluded between the King of Naples, his father, and James II., King of 
Arragon, one condition of which was the marriage of his sister Blanche 
with the King of Arragon. Both courts had at the same time extremely at 
heart the project of a double marriage, and that the princess of Majorca, 
sister to King James of Arragon, should be married to Louis, but the Saint’s 
resolution of dedicating himself to God was inflexible, and he resigned his 
right to the crown of Naples, which he begged his father to confer on his 
next brother, Robert. The opposition of his family obliged the superiors of 
the Friar Minors to refuse for some time to admit him into their body, 
wherefore he took holy orders at Naples. The pious Pope St. Celestine had 


nominated him Archbishop of Lyons in 1294; but, as he had not then taken 
the tonsure, he found means to defeat that project. Boniface VIII. gave him 
a dispensation to receive priestly orders in the twenty-third year of his age, 
and afterward sent him a like dispensation for the episcopal character, 
together with his nomination to the archbishopric of Toulouse, and a severe 
injunction, in virtue of holy obedience, to accept the same. However, he 
first made his religious profession among the Friar Minors on Christmas 
eve, 1296, and received the episcopal consecration in the beginning of the 
February following. He travelled to his bishopric as a poor religious, but 
was received at Toulouse with the veneration due to a Saint and the 
magnificence that became a prince. His modesty, mildness, and devotion 
inspired a love of piety in all who beheld him. It was his first care to 
provide for the relief of the indigent, and his first visits were made to the 
hospitals and the poor. In his apostolical labors, he abated nothing of his 
austerities, said Mass every day, and preached frequently. Being obliged to 
go into Provence for certain very urgent ecclesiastical affairs, he fell sick at 
the castle of Brignoles. Finding his end draw near, he received the Viaticum 
on his knees, melting in tears, and in his last moments ceased not to repeat 
the Hail Mary. He died on the 19th of August, 1297, being only twenty- 
three years and six months old. 


August 20 


ST. BERNARD 


BERNARD was born at the castle of Fontaines, in Burgundy. The grace of 
his person and the vigor of his intellect filled his parents with the highest 
hopes, and the world lay bright and smiling before him when he renounced 
it forever and joined the monks at Citeaux. All his brothers followed 
Bernard to Citeaux except Nivard, the youngest, who was left to be the stay 
of his father in his old age. “You will now be heir of everything,” said they 
to him, as they departed. “Yes,” said the boy; “you leave me earth, and keep 
heaven for yourselves; do you call that fair?” And he too left the world. At 
length their aged father came to exchange wealth and honor for the poverty 
of a monk of Clairvaux. One only sister remained behind; she was married, 
and loved the world and its pleasures. Magnificently dressed, she visited 
Bernard; he refused to see her, and only at last consented to do so, not as 
her brother, but as the minister of Christ. The words he then spoke moved 
her so much that, two years later, she retired to a convent with her 
husband’s consent, and died in the reputation of sanctity. Bernard’s holy 
example attracted so many novices that other monasteries were erected, and 
our Saint was appointed abbot of that of Clairvaux. Unsparing with himself, 
he at first expected too much of his brethren, who were disheartened at his 
severity; but soon perceiving his error, he led them forward, by the 
sweetness of his correction and the mildness of his rule, to wonderful 
perfection. In spite of his desire to lie hid, the fame of his sanctity spread far 
and wide, and many churches asked for him as their Bishop. Through the 
help of Pope Eugenius III., his former subject, he escaped this dignity; yet 
his retirement was continually invaded: the poor and the weak sought his 
protection; bishops, kings, and popes applied to him for advice; and at 
length Eugenius himself charged him to preach the crusade. By his fervor, 
eloquence, and miracles Bernard kindled the enthusiasm of Christendom, 


and two splendid armies were despatched against the infidel. Their defeat 
was only due, said the Saint, to their own sins. Bernard died in 1153. His 
most precious writings have earned for him the titles of the last of the 
Fathers and a Doctor of Holy Church. 


REFLECTION: St. Bernard used to say to those who applied for admission to 
the monastery, “If you desire to enter here, leave at the threshold the body 
you have brought with you from the world; here there is room only for your 
soul.” Let us constantly ask ourselves St. Bernard’s daily question, “To 
what end didst thou come hither?” 


August 21 


ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL 


AT the age of sixteen, Jane Frances de Fremyot, already a motherless child, 
was placed under the care of a worldly-minded governess. In this crisis she 
offered herself to the Mother of God, and secured Mary’s protection for life. 
When a Protestant sought her hand, she steadily refused to marry “an 
enemy of God and His Church,” and shortly afterwards, as the loving and 
beloved wife of the Baron de Chantal, made her house the pattern of a 
Christian home. But God had marked her for something higher than 
domestic sanctity. Two children and a dearly beloved sister died, and, in the 
full tide of prosperity, her husband’s life was taken by the innocent hand of 
a friend. For seven years the sorrows of her widowhood were increased by 
ill-usage from servants and inferiors, and the cruel importunities of friends, 
who urged her to marry again. Harassed almost to despair by their 
entreaties, she branded on her heart the name of Jesus, and in the end left 
her beloved home and children to live for God alone. It was on the 19th of 
March, 1609, that Madame de Chantal bade farewell to her family and 
relations. Pale, and with tears in her eyes, she passed round the large room, 
sweetly and humbly taking leave of each. Her son, a boy of fifteen, used 
every entreaty, every endearment, to induce his mother not to leave them, 
and at last passionately flung himself across the door of the room. In an 
agony of distress, she passed on over the body of her son to the embrace of 
her aged and disconsolate father. The anguish of that parting reached its 
height when, kneeling at the feet of the venerable old man, she sought and 
obtained his last blessing, promising to repay in her new home his sacrifice 
by her prayers. Well might St. Francis call her “the valiant woman.” She 
was to found with St. Francis de Sales a great Order. Sickness, opposition, 
want, beset her, and the death of children, friends, and of St. Francis himself 
followed, while eighty-seven houses of the Visitation rose under her hand. 


Nine long years of interior desolation completed the work of God’s grace; 
and in her seventieth year St. Vincent of Paul saw, at the moment of her 
death, her soul ascend, as a ball of fire, to heaven. 


REFLECTION: Profit by the successive trials of life to gain the strength and 
courage of St. Jane Frances, and they will become stepping-stones from 
earth to heaven. 


August 22 


ST. SYMPHORIAN, Martyr 


ABOUT the year 180 there was a great procession of the heathen goddess 
Ceres, at Autun, in France. Amongst the crowd was one who refused to pay 
the ordinary marks of worship. He was therefore dragged before the 
magistrate and accused of sacrilege and sedition. When asked his name and 
condition, he replied, “My name is Symphorian; I am a Christian!’ He came 
of a noble and Christian family. He was still young, and so innocent that he 
was Said to converse with the holy angels. The Christians of Autun were 
few and little known, and the judge could not believe that the youth was 
serious in his purpose. He caused the laws enforcing heathen worship to be 
read, and looked for a speedy compliance. Symphorian replied that he must 
obey the laws of the King of kings. “Give me a hammer,” he said, “and I 
will break your idol in pieces.” He was scourged and thrown into a 
dungeon. Some days later this son of light came forth from the darkness of 
his prison, haggard and worn, but full of joy. He despised the riches and 
honors offered to him as he had despised torments. He died by the sword, 
and went to the court of the heavenly King. The mother of St. Symphorian 
stood on the city walls and saw her son led out to die. She knew the honors 
he had refused and the dishonor of his death, but she esteemed the reproach 
of Christ better than all the riches of Egypt, and she cried out to him, “My 
son, my son, keep the living God in your heart; look up to Him Who reigns 
in heaven.” Thus she shared in the glory of his passion, and her name lives 
with his in the records of the Church. Little more than a century later the 
Roman Empire bowed before the faith of Christ. Many miracles spread the 
glory of St. Symphorian, and of Christ the King of Saints. 


REFLECTION: The Catholic religion teaches us to be subject to every rightful 
authority. But no earthly authority has any right against Christ and His 


Church. If we are accused of sedition or disobedience because we are 
faithful to our religion, then we must choose as St. Symphorian chose, and 
obey God rather than man. 


August 23 


ST. PHILIP BENIZI 


ST. PHILIP BENIZI was born in Florence, on the Feast of the Assumption, 
1233. That same day the Order of Servites was founded by the Mother of 
God. As an infant at the breast, Philip broke out into speech at the sight of 
these new religious, and begged his mother to give them alms. Amidst all 
the temptations of his youth, he longed to become himself a servant of 
Mary, and it was only the fear of his own unworthiness which made him 
yield to his father’s wish and begin to practise medicine. Alter long and 
weary waiting, his doubts were solved by Our Lady herself, who in a vision 
bade him enter her Order. Still Philip dared only offer himself as a lay 
brother, and in this humble state he strove to do penance for his sins. In 
spite of his reluctance, he was promoted to the post of master of novices; 
and as his rare abilities were daily discovered, he was bidden to prepare for 
the priesthood. Thenceforth honors were heaped upon him; he became 
general of the Order, and only escaped by flight elevation to the Papal 
throne. His preaching restored peace to Italy, which was wasted by civil 
wars; and at the Council of Lyons, he spoke to the assembled prelates with 
the gift of tongues. Amid all these favors Philip lived in extreme penitence, 
constantly examining his soul before the judgment-seat of God, and 
condemning himself as only fit for hell. St. Philip, though he was free from 
the stain of mortal sin, was never weary of beseeching God’s mercy. From 
the time he was ten years old he said daily the Penitential Psalms. On his 
death-bed he kept reciting the verses of the Miserere, with his cheeks 
streaming with tears; and during his agony he went through a terrible 
contest to overcome the fear of damnation. But a few minutes before he 
died, all his doubts disappeared and were succeeded by a holy trust. He 
uttered the responses in a low but audible voice; and when at last the 
Mother of God appeared before him, he lifted up his arms with joy and 


breathed a gentle sigh, as if placing his soul in her hand. He died on the 
Octave of the Assumption, 1285. 


REFLECTION: Endeavor so to act as you would wish to have acted when you 
stand before your Judge. This is the rule of the Saints, and the only safe rule 
for all. 


August 24 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW, Apostle 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW was one of the twelve who were called to the 
apostolate by our blessed Lord Himself. Several learned interpreters of the 
Holy Scripture take this apostle to have been the same as Nathaniel, a 
native of Cana, in Galilee, a doctor in the Jewish law, and one of the 
seventy-two disciples of Christ, to whom he was conducted by St. Philip, 
and whose innocence and simplicity of heart deserved to be celebrated with 
the highest eulogium by the divine mouth of Our Redeemer. He is 
mentioned among the disciples who were met together in prayer after 
Christ’s ascension, and he received the Holy Ghost with the rest. Being 
eminently qualified by the divine grace to discharge the functions of an 
apostle, he carried the Gospel through the most barbarous countries of the 
East, penetrating into the remoter Indies. He then returned again into the 
northwest part of Asia, and met St. Philip, at Hierapolis, in Phrygia. Hence 
he travelled into Lycaonia, where he instructed the people in the Christian 
Faith; but we know not even the names of many of the countries in which 
he preached. St. Bartholomew’s last removal was into Great Armenia, 
where, preaching in a place obstinately addicted to the worship of idols, he 
was crowned with a glorious martyrdom. The modern Greek historians say 
that he was condemned by the governor of Albanopolis to be crucified. 
Others affirm that he was flayed alive, which might well enough consist 
with his crucifixion, this double punishment being in use not only in Egypt, 
but also among the Persians. 


REFLECTION: The characteristic virtue of the apostles was zeal for the divine 
glory, the first property of the love of God. A soldier is always ready to 
defend the honor of his prince, and a son that of his father; and can a 
Christian say he loves God who is indifferent to His honor? 


August 25 


ST. LOUIS, King 


THE mother of Louis told him she would rather see him die than commit a 
mortal sin, and he never forgot her words. King of France at the age of 
twelve, he made the defence of God’s honor the aim of his life. Before two 
years, he had crushed the Albigensian heretics, and forced them by stringent 
penalties to respect the Catholic faith. Amidst the cares of government, he 
daily recited the Divine Office and heard two Masses, and the most glorious 
churches in France are still monuments of his piety. When his courtiers 
remonstrated with Louis for his law that blasphemers should be branded on 
the lips, he replied, “I would willingly have my own lips branded to root out 
blasphemy from my kingdom.” The fearless protector of the weak and the 
oppressed, he was chosen to arbitrate in all the great feuds of his age, 
between the Pope and the Emperor, between Henry III. and the English 
barons. In 1248, to rescue the land which Christ had trod, he gathered round 
him the chivalry of France, and embarked for the East. There, before the 
infidel, in victory or defeat, on the bed of sickness or a captive in chains, 
Louis showed himself ever the same,—the first, the best, and the bravest of 
Christian knights. When a captive at Damietta, an Emir rushed into his tent 
brandishing a dagger red with the blood of the Sultan, and threatened to 
stab him also unless he would make him a knight, as the Emperor Frederick 
had Facardin. Louis calmly replied that no unbeliever could perform the 
duties of a Christian knight. In the same captivity he was offered his liberty 
on terms lawful in themselves, but enforced by an oath which implied a 
blasphemy, and though the infidels held their swords’ points at his throat, 
and threatened a massacre of the Christians, Louis inflexibly refused. The 
death of his mother recalled him to France; but when order was 
reestablished he again set forth on a second crusade. In August, 1270, his 
army landed at Tunis, and, though victorious over the enemy, succumbed to 


a malignant fever. Louis was one of the victims. He received the Viaticum 
kneeling by his camp-bed, and gave up his life with the same joy that he 
had given all else for the honor of God. 


REFLECTION: If we cannot imitate St. Louis in dying for the honor of God, 
we can at least resemble him in resenting the blasphemies offered against 
God by the infidel, the heretic, and the scoffer. 


August 26 


ST. ZEPHYRINUS, Pope and Martyr 


ZEPHYRINUS, a native of Rome, succeeded Victor in the pontificate, in 
the year 202, in which Severus raised the fifth most bloody persecution 
against the Church, which continued not for two years only, but until the 
death of that emperor in 211. Under this furious storm this holy pastor was 
the support and comfort of the distressed flock of Christ, and he suffered by 
charity and compassion what every confessor underwent. The triumphs of 
the martyrs were indeed his joy, but his heart received many deep wounds 
from the fall of apostates and heretics. Neither did this latter affliction cease 
when peace was restored to the Church. Our Saint had also the affliction to 
see the fall of Tertullian, which seems to have been owing partly to his 
pride. Eusebius tells us that this holy Pope exerted his zeal so strenuously 
against the blasphemies of the heretics that they treated him in the most 
contumelious manner; but it was his glory that they called him the principal 
defender of Christ’s divinity. St. Zephyrinus filled the pontifical chair 
seventeen years, dying in 219. He was buried in his own cemetery, on the 
26th of August. He is, in some Martyrologies, styled a martyr, which title 
he might deserve by what he suffered in the persecution, though he perhaps 
did not die by the executioner. 


REFLECTION: God has always raised up holy pastors zealous to maintain the 
faith of His Church inviolable, and to watch over the purity of its morals 
and the sanctity of its discipline. We enjoy the greatest advantages of the 
divine grace through their labors, and we owe to God a tribute of perpetual 
thanksgiving and immortal praise for all those mercies which He has 
afforded His Church on earth. 


August 27 


ST. JOSEPH CALASANCTIUS 


ST. JOSEPH CALASANCTIUS was born in Arragon, in 1556. When only 
five years old, he led a troop of children through the streets to find the devil 
and kill him. He became a priest, and was engaged in various reforms, 
when he heard a voice saying, “Go to Rome,” and had a vision of many 
children who were being taught by him and by a company of angels. When 
he reached the Holy City, his heart was moved by the vice and ignorance of 
the children of the poor. Their need mastered his humility, and he founded 
the Order of Clerks Regular of the Pious Schools. He himself provided all 
that was necessary for the education of the children, receiving nothing from 
them in payment, and there were soon about a thousand scholars of every 
rank under his care. Each lesson began with prayer. Every half-hour 
devotion was renewed by acts of faith, hope, and charity, and towards the 
end of school-time the children were instructed in the Christian doctrine. 
They were then escorted home by the masters, so as to escape all harm by 
the way. But enemies arose against Joseph from among his own subjects. 
They accused him to the Holy Office, and at the age of eighty-six he was 
led through the streets to prison. At last the Order was reduced to a simple 
congregation. It was not restored to its former privileges till after the Saint’s 
death. Yet he died full of hope. “My work,” he said, “was done solely for 
the love of God.” 


REFLECTION: ”My children,” said the Cure of Ars, “I often think that most of 
the Christians who are lost are lost for want of instruction; they do not 
know their religion well.” 


August 28 


ST. AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 


ST. AUGUSTINE was born in 354, at Tagaste in Africa. He was brought up 
in the Christian faith, but without receiving baptism. An ambitious school- 
boy of brilliant talents and violent passions, he early lost both his faith and 
his innocence. He persisted in his irregular life until he was thirty-two. 
Being then at Milan professing rhetoric, he tells us that the faith of his 
childhood had regained possession of his intellect, but that he could not as 
yet resolve to break the chains of evil habit. One day, a however, stung to 
the heart by the account of some sudden conversions, be cried out, “The 
unlearned rise and storm heaven, and we, with all our learning, for lack of 
heart lie wallowing here.” He then withdrew into a garden, when a long and 
terrible conflict ensued. Suddenly a young fresh voice (he knows not 
whose) breaks in upon his strife with the words, “Take and read;” and he 
lights upon the passage beginning, “Walk honestly as in the day.” The battle 
was won. He received baptism, returned home, and gave all to the poor. At 
Hippo, where he settled, he was consecrated bishop in 395. For thirty-five 
years he was the centre of ecclesiastical life in Africa, and the Church’s 
mightiest champion against heresy; whilst his writings have been 
everywhere accepted as one of the principal sources of devotional thought 
and theological speculation. He died in 430. 


REFLECTION: Read the lives of the Saints, and you will ill find that you are 
gradually creating a society about you to which in some measure you will 
be forced to raise the standard of your daily life. 


August 29 


THE BEHEADING OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST was called by God to be the forerunner of His 
divine Son. In order to preserve his innocence spotless, and to improve the 
extraordinary graces which he had received, he was directed by the Holy 
Ghost to lead an austere and contemplative life in the wilderness, in the 
continual exercises of devout prayer and penance, from his infancy till he 
was thirty years of age. At this age the faithful minister began to discharge 
his mission. Clothed with the weeds of penance, be announced to all men 
the obligation they lay under of washing away their iniquities with the tears 
of sincere compunction; and proclaimed the Messias, Who was then coming 
to make His appearance among them. He was received by the people as the 
true herald of the Most High God, and his voice was, as it were, a trumpet 
sounding from heaven to summon all men to avert the divine judgments, 
and to prepare themselves to reap the benefit of Vie mercy that was offered 
them. The tetrarch Herod Antipas having, in defiance of all laws divine and 
human, married Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip, who was yet 
living, St. John the Baptist boldly reprehended the tetrarch and _ his 
accomplice for so scandalous an incest and adultery, and Herod, urged on 
by lust and anger, cast the Saint into prison. About a year after St. John had 
been made a prisoner, Herod gave a splendid entertainment to the nobility 
of Galilee. Salome, a daughter of Herodias by her lawful husband, pleased 
Herod by her dancing, insomuch that he promised her to grant whatever she 
asked. On this, Salome consulted with her mother what to ask. Herodias 
instructed her daughter to demand the death of John the Baptist, and 
persuaded the young damsel to make it part of her petition that the head of 
the prisoner should be forthwith brought to her in a dish. This strange 
request startled the tyrant himself; he assented, however, and sent a soldier 
of his guard to behead the Saint in prison, with an order to bring his head in 


a charger and present it to Salome, who delivered it to her mother. St. 
Jerome relates that the furious Herodias made it her inhuman pastime to 
prick the sacred tongue with a bodkin. Thus died the great forerunner of our 
blessed Saviour, about two years and three months after his entrance upon 
his public ministry, about a year before the death of our blessed Redeemer. 


REFLECTION: All the high graces with which St. John was favored sprang 
from his humility; in this all his other virtues were founded. If we desire to 
form ourselves upon so great a model, we must, above all things, labor to 
lay the same deep foundation. 


August 30 


ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


THIS lovely flower of sanctity, the first canonized Saint of the New World, 
was born at Lima in 1586. She was christened Isabel, but the beauty of her 
infant face earned for her the title of Rose, which she ever after bore. As a 
child, while still in the cradle, her silence under a painful surgical operation 
proved the thirst for suffering already consuming her heart. At an early age 
she took service to support her impoverished parents, and worked for them 
day and night. In spite of hardships and austerities her beauty ripened with 
increasing age, and she was much and openly admired. From fear of vanity 
she cut off her hair, blistered her face with pepper and her hands with lime. 
For further security she enrolled herself in the Third Order of St. Dominic, 
took St. Catherine of Siena as her model, and redoubled her penance. Her 
cell was a garden hut, her couch a box of broken tiles. Under her habit Rose 
wore a hair-shirt studded with iron nails, while, concealed by her veil, a 
silver crown armed with ninety points encircled her head. More than once, 
when she shuddered at the prospect of a night of torture, a voice said, “My 
cross was yet more painful.” The Blessed Sacrament seemed almost her 
only food. Her love for it was intense. When the Dutch fleet prepared to 
attack the town, Rose took her place before the tabernacle, and wept that 
she was not worthy to die in its defence. All her sufferings were offered for 
the conversion of sinners, and the thought of the multitudes in hell was ever 
before her soul. She died in 1617, at the age of thirty-one. 


REFLECTION: Rose, pure as driven snow, was filled with deepest contrition 
and humility, and did constant and terrible penance. Our sins are continual, 
our repentance passing, our contrition slight, our penance nothing. How will 
it fare with us? 


ST. FIAKER, Anchorite 


ST. FIAKER was nobly born in Ireland, and had his education under the 
care of a bishop of eminent sanctity who was, according to some, Conan, 
Bishop of Soder or the Western Islands. Looking upon all worldly 
advantages as dross, he left his country and friends in the flower of his age, 
and with certain pious companions sailed over to France, in quest of some 
solitude in which he might devote himself to God, unknown to the rest of 
the world. Divine Providence conducted him to St. Faro, who was the 
Bishop of Meaux, and eminent for sanctity. When St. Fiaker addressed 
himself to him, the prelate, charmed with the marks of extraordinary virtue 
and abilities which he discovered in this stranger, gave him a solitary 
dwelling in a forest called Breuil which was his own patrimony, two 
leagues from Meaux. In this place the holy anchorite cleared the ground of 
trees and briers, made himself a cell, with a small garden, and built an 
oratory in honor of the Blessed Virgin, in which he spent a great part of the 
days and nights in devout prayer. He tilled his garden and labored with his 
own hands for his subsistence. The life he led was most austere, and only 
necessity or charity ever interrupted his exercises of prayer and heavenly 
contemplation. Many resorted to him for advice, and the poor for relief. 
But, following an inviolable rule among the Trish monks, he never suffered 
any woman to enter the enclosure of his hermitage. St. Chillen, or Kilian, an 
Irishman of high birth, on his return from Rome, visited St. Fiaker, who was 
his kinsman, and having passed some time under his discipline, was 
directed by his advice, with the authority of the bishops, to preach in that 
and the neighboring dioceses. This commission he executed with admirable 
sanctity and fruit. St. Fiaker died about the year 670, on the 30th of August. 


REFLECTION: Ye who love indolence, ponder well these words of St. Paul: 
“Tf any man will not work, neither let him eat.” 


August 31 


ST. RAYMUND NONNATUS 


T. RAYMUND NONNATUS was born in Catalonia, in the year 1204, and 
was descended of a gentleman’s family of a small fortune. In his childhood 
he seemed to find pleasure only in his devotions and serious duties. His 
father perceiving in him an inclination to a religious state, took him from 
school, and sent him to take care of a farm which he had in the country. 
Raymund readily obeyed, and, in order to enjoy the opportunity of holy 
solitude, kept the sheep himself, and spent his time in the mountains and 
forests in holy meditation and prayer. Some time after, he joined the new 
Order of Our Lady of Mercy for the redemption of captives, and was 
admitted to his profession at Barcelona by the holy founder, St. Peter 
Nolasco. Within two or three years after his profession, he was sent into 
Barbary with a considerable sum of money, where he purchased, at Algiers, 
the liberty of a great number of slaves. When all this treasure was 
exhausted, he gave himself up as a hostage for the ransom of certain others. 
This magnanimous sacrifice served only to exasperate the Mohammedans, 
who treated him with uncommon barbarity, till, fearing lest if he died in 
their hands they should lose the ransom which was to be paid for the slaves 
for whom he remained a hostage, they gave orders that he should be treated 
with more humanity. Hereupon he was permitted to go abroad about the 
streets, which liberty he made use of to comfort and encourage the 
Christians in their chains, and he converted and baptized some 
Mohammedans. For this the governor condemned him to be put to death by 
thrusting a stake into the body, but his punishment was commuted, and he 
underwent a cruel bastinado. This torment did not daunt his courage. So 
long as he saw souls in danger of perishing eternally, he thought he had yet 
done nothing. St. Raymund had no more money to employ in releasing poor 
captives, and to speak to a Mohammedan upon the subject of religion was 


death. He could, however, still exert his endeavors, with hopes of some 
success, or of dying a martyr of charity. He therefore resumed his former 
method of instructing and exhorting both the Christians and the infidels. 
The governor, who was enraged, ordered our Saint to be barbarously 
tortured and imprisoned till his ransom was brought by some religious men 
of his Order, who were sent with it by St. Peter. Upon his return to Spain, he 
was nominated cardinal by Pope Gregory IX., and the Pope, being desirous 
to have so holy a man about his person, called him to Rome. The .Saint 
obeyed, but went no further than Cardona, when he was seized with a 
violent fever, which proved mortal. He died on the 31st of August, in the 
year 1240, the thirty-seventh of his age. 


REFLECTION: This Saint gave not only his substance but his liberty, and even 
exposed himself to the most cruel torments and death, for the redemption of 
captives and the salvation of souls. But alas! do not we, merely to gratify 
our prodigality, vanity, or avarice, refuse to give the superfluous part of our 
possessions to the poor, who for want of it are perishing with cold and 
hunger? Let us remember that “He that giveth to the poor shall not want” 
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September 1 


ST. GILES, Abbot 


ST. GILES, whose name has been held in great veneration for several ages 
in France and England, is said to have been an Athenian by birth, and of 
noble extraction. His extraordinary piety and learning drew the admiration 
of the world upon him in such a manner that it was impossible for him to 
enjoy in his own country that obscurity and retirement which was the chief 
object of his desires on earth. He therefore sailed to France, and chose a 
hermitage first in the open deserts near the mouth of the Rhone, afterward 
near the river Gard, and lastly in a forest in the diocese of Nismes. He 
passed many years in this close solitude, living on wild herbs or roots and 
water, and conversing only with God. We read in his life that he was for 
some time nourished with the milk of a hind in the forest, which, being 
pursued by hunters, fled for refuge to the Saint, who was thus discovered. 
The reputation of the sanctity of this holy hermit was much increased by 
many miracles which he wrought, and which rendered his name famous 
throughout all France. St. Giles was highly esteemed by the French king, 
but could not be prevailed upon to forsake his solitude. He, however, 
admitted several disciples, and settled excellent discipline in the monastery 
of which he was the founder, and which, in succeeding ages, became a 
flourishing abbey of the Benedictine Order. 


REFLECTION: He who accompanies the exercises of contemplation and 
arduous penance with zealous and undaunted endeavors to conduct others 
to the same glorious term with himself, shall be truly great in the kingdom 
of heaven. 


September 2 


ST. STEPHEN, King 


GEYSA, fourth Duke of Hungary, was, with his wife, converted to the 
Faith, and saw in a vision the martyr St. Stephen, who told him that he 
should have a son who would perfect the work he had begun. This son was 
born in 977, and received the name of Stephen. He was most carefully 
educated, and succeeded his father at an early age. He began to root out 
idolatry, suppressed a rebellion of his pagan subjects, and founded 
monasteries and churches all over the land. He sent to Pope Sylvester, 
begging him to appoint bishops to the eleven sees he had endowed, and to 
bestow on him, for the greater success of his work, the title of king. The 
Pope granted his requests, and sent him a cross to be borne before him, 
saying that he regarded him as the true apostle of his people. His devotion 
was fervent. He placed his realms under the protection of our blessed Lady, 
and kept the feast of her Assumption with peculiar affection. He gave good 
laws, and saw to their execution. Throughout his life, we are told, he had 
Christ on his lips, Christ in his heart, and Christ in all he did. His only wars 
were wars of defence, and he was always successful. God sent him many 
and sore trials. One by one his children died, but he bore all with perfect 
submission to the will of God. When St. Stephen was about to die, he 
summoned the bishops and nobles, and gave them charge concerning the 
choice of a successor. Then he urged them to nurture and cherish the 
Catholic Church, which was still as a tender plant in Hungary, to follow 
justice, humility, and charity, to be obedient to the laws, and to show ever a 
reverent submission to the Holy See. Then, raising his eyes towards heaven, 
he said, “O Queen of Heaven, august restorer of a prostrate world, to thy 
care | commend the Holy Church, my people, and my realm, and my own 
departing soul.” And then, on his favorite feast of the Assumption, in 1038, 
he died in peace. 


REFLECTION: ”Our duty,” says Father Newman, “is to follow the Vicar of 
Christ whither he goeth, and never to desert him, however we may be tried; 
but to defend him at all hazards and against all corners, as a son would a 
father, and as a wife a husband, knowing that his cause is the cause of 
God.” 


September 3 


ST. SERAPHIA, Virgin and Martyr 


ST. SERAPHIA was born at Antioch, of Christian parents, who, flying from 
the persecutions of Adrian, went to Italy and settled there. Her parents 
dying, Seraphia was sought in marriage by many, but having resolved to 
consecrate herself to God alone, she sold all her possessions and distributed 
the proceeds to the poor; finally she sold herself into a voluntary slavery, 
and entered the services of a Roman lady named Sabina. The piety of 
Seraphia, her love of work, and her charity soon gained the heart of her 
mistress, who was not long in becoming a Christian. Having been 
denounced as a follower of Christ, Seraphia was condemned to death. She 
was at first placed on a burning pile, but remained uninjured by the flames. 
Almost despairing of being able to inflict death upon her, the prefect 
Berillus ordered her to be beheaded, and she thus received the crown which 
she so richly merited. Her mistress gathered her remains, and interred them 
with every mark of respect. Sabina, meeting with a martyr’s death, a year 
after, was laid in the same tomb with her faithful servant. As early as the 
fifth century there was a church at Rome placed under their invocation. 


REFLECTION: Christian courage bears relation to our faith. “If we continue in 
the faith, grounded, and settled, and immovable,” all things will be found 
possible to us. 


September 4 


ST. ROSALIA, Virgin 


ST. ROSALIA was daughter of a noble family descended from 
Charlemagne. She was born at Palermo in Sicily, and despising in her youth 
worldly vanities, made herself an abode in a cave on Mount Pelegrino, three 
miles from Palermo, where she completed the sacrifice of her heart to God 
by austere penance and manual labor, sanctified by assiduous prayer and the 
constant union of her soul with God. She died in 1160. Her body was found 
buried in a grot under the mountain, in the year of the jubilee, 1625, under 
Pope Urban VIII., and was translated into the metropolitan church of 
Palermo, of which she was chosen a patroness. To her patronage that island 
ascribes the ceasing of a grievous pestilence at the same time. 


ST. ROSE OF VITERBO, who is honored on this same day, was born in the 
spring of 1240, a time when Frederick II, was oppressing the Church and 
many were faithless to the Holy See. The infant at once seemed filled with 
grace; with tottering steps she sought Jesus in His tabernacle, she knelt 
before sacred images, she listened to pious talk, retaining all she heard, and 
this when she was scarcely three years old. One coarse habit covered her 
flesh; fasts and disciplines were her delight. To defend the Church’s rights 
was her burning wish, and for this she received her mission from the 
Mother of God, who gave her the Franciscan habit, with the command to go 
forth and preach. When hardly ten years old, Rose went down to the public 
square at Viterbo, called upon the inhabitants to be faithful to the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and vehemently denounced all his opponents. So great was the 
power of her word, and of the miracles which accompanied it, that the 
Imperial party, in fear and anger, drove her from the city, but she continued 
to preach till Innocent IV. was brought back in triumph to Rome and the 
cause of God was won. Then she retired to a little cell at Viterbo, and 


prepared in solitude for her end. She died in her eighteenth year. Not long 
after, she appeared in glory to Alexander IV., and bade him translate her 
body. He found it as the vision had said, but fragrant and beautiful, as if still 
in life. 


REFLECTION: Rose lived but seventeen years, saved the Church’s cause, and 
died a Saint. We have lived, perhaps, much longer, and yet with what 
result? Every minute something can be done for God. Let us be up and 
doing. 


September 5 


ST. LAURENCE JUSTINIAN 


LAURENCE from a child longed to be a Saint; and when he was nineteen 
years of age there was granted to him a vision of the Eternal Wisdom. All 
earthly things paled in his eyes before the ineffable beauty of this sight, and 
as it faded away a void was left in his heart which none but God could fill. 
Refusing the offer of a brilliant marriage, he fled secretly from his home at 
Venice, and joined the Canons Regular of St. George. One by one he 
crushed every natural instinct which could bar his union with his Love. 
When Laurence first entered religion, a nobleman went to dissuade him 
from the folly of thus sacrificing every earthly prospect. The young monk 
listened patiently in turn to his friend’s affectionate appeal, scorn, and 
violent abuse. Calmly and kindly he then replied. He pointed out the 
shortness of life, the uncertainty of earthly happiness, and the incomparable 
superiority of the prize he sought to any his friend had named. The 
nobleman could make no answer; he felt in truth that Laurence was wise, 
himself the fool. He left the world, became a fellow-novice with the Saint, 
and his holy death bore every mark that he too had secured the treasures 
which never fail. As superior and as general, Laurence enlarged and 
strengthened his Order, and as bishop of his diocese, in spite of slander and 
insult, thoroughly reformed his see. His zeal led to his being appointed the 
first patriarch of Venice, but he remained ever in heart and soul an humble 
priest, thirsting for the sight of heaven. At length the eternal vision began to 
dawn. “Are you laying a bed of feathers for me?” he said. “Not so; my Lord 
was stretched on a hard and painful free.” Laid upon the straw, he 
exclaimed in rapture, “Good Jesus, behold I come.” He died in 1435, aged 
seventy-four. 


REFLECTION: Ask St. Laurence to vouchsafe you such a sense of the 
sufficiency of God that you too may fly to Him and be at rest. 


September 6 


ST. ELEUTHERIUS, Abbot 


WONDERFUL simplicity and spirit of compunction were the 
distinguishing virtues of this holy man. He was chosen abbot of St. Mark’s 
near Spoleto, and favored by God with the gift of miracles. A child who 
was possessed by the devil, being delivered by being educated in his 
monastery, the abbot said one day: “Since the child is among the servants of 
God, the devil dares not approach him.” These words seemed to savor of 
vanity, and thereupon the devil again entered and tormented the child. The 
abbot humbly confessed his fault, and fasted and prayed with his whole 
community till the child was again freed from the tyranny of the fiend. St. 
Gregory the Great not being able to fast on Easter-eve on account of 
extreme weakness, engaged this Saint to go with him to the church of St. 
Andrew’s and put up his prayers to God for his health, that he might join 
the faithful in that solemn practice of penance. Eleutherius prayed with 
many tears, and the Pope, coming out of the church, found his breast 
suddenly strengthened, so that he was enabled to perform the fast as he 
desired. St. Eleutherius raised a dead man to life. Resigning his abbacy, he 
died in St. Andrew’s monastery in Rome, about the year 585. 


REFLECTION: ”Appear not to men to fast, but to thy Father Who is in heaven, 
and thy Father, Who seeth in secret, He will repay thee.” 


September 7 


ST. CLOUD, Confessor 


ST. CLOUD is the first and most illustrious Saint among the princes of the 
royal family of the first race in France. He was son of Chlodomir, King of 
Orleans, the eldest son of St. Clotilda, and was born in 522. He was scarce 
three years old when his father was killed in Burgundy; but his grandmother 
Clotilda brought up him and his two brothers at Paris, and loved them 
extremely. Their ambitious uncles divided the kingdom of Orleans between 
them, and stabbed with their own hands two of their nephews. Cloud, by a 
special providence, was saved from the massacre, and, renouncing the 
world, devoted himself to the service of God in a monastic state. After a 
time he put himself under the discipline of St. Severinus, a holy recluse who 
lived near Paris, from whose hands he received the monastic habit. Wishing 
to live unknown to the world, he withdrew secretly into Provence, but his 
hermitage being made public, he returned to Paris, and was received with 
the greatest joy imaginable. At the earnest request of the people, he was 
ordained priest by Eusebius, Bishop of Paris, in 551, and served that Church 
some time in the functions of the sacred ministry. He afterward retired to St. 
Cloud, two leagues below Paris, where he built a monastery. Here he 
assembled many pious men, who fled out of the world for fear of losing 
their souls in it. St. Cloud was regarded by them as their superior, and he 
animated them to all virtue both by word and example. He was 
indefatigable in instructing and exhorting the people of the neighboring 
country, and piously ended his days about the year 560. 


REFLECTION: Let us remember that “the just shall live for evermore; they 
shall receive a kingdom of glory, and a grown of beauty at the hand of the 
Lord.” 


September 8 


THE NATIVITY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


THE birth of the Blessed Virgin Mary announced joy and the near approach 
of salvation to the lost world. Mary was brought forth in the world not like 
other children of Adam, infected with the loathsome contagion of sin, but 
pure, holy, beautiful, and glorious, adorned with all the most precious 
graces which became her who was chosen to be the Mother of God. She 
appeared indeed in the weak state of our mortality; but in the eyes of 
Heaven she already transcended the highest seraph in purity, brightness, and 
the richest ornaments of grace. If we celebrate the birthdays of the great 
ones of this earth, how ought we to rejoice in that of the Virgin Mary, 
presenting to God the best homage of our praises and thanksgiving for the 
great mercies He has shown in her, and imploring her mediation with her 
Son in our behalf! Christ will not reject the supplications of His mother, 
whom He was pleased to obey whilst on earth. Her love, care, and 
tenderness for Him, the title and qualities which she bears, the charity and 
graces with which she is adorned, and the crown of glory with which she is 
honored, must incline Him readily to receive her recommendations and 
petitions. 


THE FESTIVAL, ON THE SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF 
HER NATIVITY, OF THE HOLY NAME OF MARY 


THIS festival was appointed by Pope Innocent XI., that on it the faithful 
may be called upon in a particular manner to recommend to God, through 
the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, the necessities of His Church, and to 
return Him thanks for His gracious protection and numberless mercies. 
What gave occasion to the institution of this feast was a solemn 
thanksgiving for the relief of Vienna when it was besieged by the Turks in 
1683. If we desire to deprecate the divine anger, justly provoked by our 
sins, with our prayers, we must join the tears of sincere compunction with a 
perfect conversion of our manners. The first grace we should always beg of 
God is that He will bring us to the disposition of condign penance. Our 
supplications for the divine mercies, and our thanksgivings for benefits 
received, will only thus be rendered acceptable. By no other means can we 
deserve the blessing of God, or be recommended to it by the patronage of 
His holy mother. To the invocation of Jesus it is a pious and wholesome 
practice to join our application to the Blessed Virgin, that, through her 
intercession, we may more easily and more abundantly obtain the effects of 
our petitions. In this sense devout souls pronounce, with great affection and 
confidence, the holy names of Jesus and Mary. 


September 9 


ST. OMER, Bishop 


ST. OMER was born toward the close of the sixth century, in the territory of 
Constance. His parents, who were noble and wealthy, gave great attention 
to his education, but, above all, strove to inspire him with a love for virtue. 
Upon the death of his mother he entered the monastery of Luxen, whither 
he persuaded his father to follow him, after having sold his worldly goods 
and distributed the proceeds among the poor. The father and son made their 
religious profession together. The humility, obedience, mildness, and 
devotion, together with the admirable purity of manners, which shone forth 
in every action of St. Omer, distinguished him among his saintly brethren, 
and he was soon called from his solitude to take charge of the government 
of the Church in Terouenne. The greater part of those living in his diocese 
were still pagans, and even the few Christians were, through a scarcity of 
priests, fallen into a sad corruption of manners The great and difficult work 
of their conversion was reserved for St. Omer. The holy bishop applied 
himself to his task with such zeal that in a short time his diocese became 
one of the most flourishing in France. In his old age St. Omer became blind, 
but that affliction did not lessen his pastoral concern for his flock. He died 
in the odor of sanctity, while on a pastoral visit to Wavre, in 670. 


SAINT PETER CLAVER 


PETER CLAVER was a Spanish Jesuit. In Majorca he fell in with the holy 
lay-brother Alphonsus Rodriguez, who, having already learned by 
revelation the saintly career of Peter, became his spiritual guide, foretold to 
him the labors he would undergo in the Indies, and the throne he would gain 
in heaven. Ordained priest in New Granada, Peter was sent to Cartagena, 
the great slave-mart of the West Indies, and there he consecrated himself by 
vow to the salvation of those ignorant and miserable creatures. For more 
than forty years he labored in this work. He called himself “the slave of the 
slaves.” He was their apostle, father, physician, and friend. He fed them, 
nursed. them with the utmost tenderness in their loathsome diseases, often 
applying his own lips to their hideous sores. His cloak, which was the 
constant covering of the naked, though soiled with their filthy ulcers, sent 
forth a miraculous perfume. His rest after his great labors was in nights of 
penance and prayer. However tired he might be, when news arrived of a 
fresh slave-ship, Saint Peter immediately revived, his eyes brightened, and 
he was at once on board amongst his dear slaves, bringing them comfort for 
body and soul. A false charge of reiterating Baptism for a while stopped his 
work. He submitted without a murmur till the calumny was refuted, and 
then God so blessed his toil that 40,000 negroes were baptized before he 
went to his reward, in 1654. 


REFLECTION: When you see any one standing in need of your assistance, 
either for body or soul, do not ask yourself why some one else did not help 
him, but think to yourself that you have found a treasure. 


September 10 


ST. NICHOLAS OF TOLENTINO 


BORN in answer to the prayer of a holy mother, and vowed before his birth 
to the service of God, Nicholas never lost his baptismal innocence. His 
austerities were conspicuous even in the austere Order—the Hermits of St. 
Augustine—to which he belonged, and to the remonstrances which were 
made by his superiors he only replied, “How can I be said to fast, while 
every morning at the altar I receive my God?” He conceived an ardent 
charity for the Holy Souls, so near and yet so far from their Saviour; and 
often after his Mass it was revealed to him that the souls for whom he had 
offered the Holy Sacrifice had been admitted to the presence of God. 
Amidst his loving labors for God and man, he was haunted by fear of his 
own sinfulness. “The heavens,” said he, “are not pure in the sight of Him 
Whom I serve; how then shall I, a sinful man, stand before Him?” As he 
pondered on these things, Mary, the Queen of all Saints, appeared before 
him. “Fear not, Nicholas,” she said, “all is well with you: my Son bears you 
in His Heart, and I am your protection.” Then his soul was at rest; and he 
heard, we are told, the songs which the angels sing in the presence of their 
Lord. He died September 10, 1310. 


REFLECTION: Would you die the death of the just? there is only one way to 
secure the fulfilment of your wish. Live the life of the just. For it is 
impossible that one who has been faithful to God in life should make a bad 
or an unhappy end. 


September 11 


ST. PAPHNUTIUS, Bishop 


THE holy confessor Paphnutius was an Egyptian, and after having spent 
several years in the desert, under the direction of the great St. Antony, was 
made bishop in Upper Thebais. He was one of those confessors who, under 
the tyrant Maximin Daia, lost their right eye, and were afterward sent to 
work in the mines. Peace being restored to the Church, Paphnutius returned 
to his flock. The Arian heresy being broached in Egypt, he was one of the 
most zealous in defending the Catholic faith, and for his eminent sanctity 
and the glorious title of confessor (or one who had confessed the Faith 
before the persecutors and under torments) was highly considered in the 
great Council of Nice. Constantine the Great, during the celebration of that 
synod, sometimes conferred privately with him in his palace, and never 
dismissed him without kissing respectfully the place which had once held 
the eye he had lost for the Faith. St. Paphnutius remained always in a close 
union with St. Athanasius, and accompanied him to the Council of Tyre, in 
335, where they found much the greater part of that assembly to be 
professed Arians. Seeing Maximus, Bishop of Jerusalem, among them, 
Paphnutius took him by the hand, led him out, and told him he could not see 
that any who bore the same marks as he in defence of the Faith should be 
seduced and imposed upon by persons who were resolved to oppress the 
most strenuous assertor of its fundamental article. We have no particular 
account of the death of St. Paphnutius, but his name stands in the Roman 
Martyrology on the 11th of September. 


REFLECTION: If to fight for our country be glorious, “it is likewise great glory 
to follow the Lord,” saith the Wise Man. 


September 12 


ST. GUY OF ANDERLECHT 


AS a child Guy had two loves, the Church and the poor. The love of prayer 
growing more and more, he left his poor home at Brussels to seek greater 
poverty and closer union with God. He arrived at Laeken, near Brussels, 
and there showed such devotion before Our Lady’s shrine that the priest 
besought him to stay and serve the Church. Thenceforth his great joy was to 
be always in the church, sweeping the floor and ceiling, polishing the altars, 
and cleansing the sacred vessels. By day he still found time and means to 
befriend the poor, so that his almsgiving became famous in all those parts. 
A merchant of Brussels, hearing of the generosity of this poor sacristan, 
came to Laeken, and offered him a share in his business. Guy could not bear 
to leave the church; but the offer seemed providential, and he at last closed 
with it. Their ship, however, was lost on the first voyage, and on returning 
to Laeken Guy found his place filled. The rest of his life was one long 
penance for his inconstancy. About the year 1033, finding his end at hand, 
he returned to Anderlecht, in his own country. As he died, a light shone 
round him, and a voice was heard proclaiming his eternal reward. 


REFLECTION: Jesus was only nine months in the womb of Mary, three hours 
on the cross, three days in the sepulchre, but He is always in the tabernacle. 
Does our reverence before Him bear witness to this most blessed truth? 


September 13 


ST. EULOGIUS, Patriarch of Alexandria 


ST. EULOGIUS was a Syrian by birth, and while young embraced the 
monastic state in that country. The Eutychian heresy had thrown the 
Churches of Syria and Egypt into much confusion, and a great part of the 
monks of Syria were at that time become remarkable for their loose morals 
and errors against faith. Eulogius learned from the fall of others to stand 
more watchfully and firmly upon his guard, and was not less distinguished 
by the innocence and sanctity of his manners than by the purity of his 
doctrine. Having, by an enlarged pursuit of learning, attained to a great 
variety of useful knowledge in the different branches of literature, he set 
himself to the study of divinity in the sacred sources of that science, which 
are the Holy Scriptures, the tradition of the Church as explained in its 
councils, and the approved writings of its eminent pastors. In the great 
dangers and necessities cf the Church he was drawn out of his solitude, and 
made priest of Antioch by the patriarch St. Anastasius. Upon the death of 
John, the Patriarch of Alexandria, St. Eulogius was raised to that patriarchal 
dignity toward the close of the year 583. About two years after his 
promotion our Saint was obliged to make a journey to Constantinople, in 
order to concert measures concerning certain affairs of his Church. He met 
at court St. Gregory the Great, and contracted with him a holy friendship, so 
that from that time they seemed to be one heart and one soul. Among the 
letters of St. Gregory we have several extant which he wrote to our Saint. 
St. Eulogius composed many excellent works against different heresies, and 
died in the year 606. 


REFLECTION: We admire the great actions and the glorious triumph of the 
Saints; yet it is not so much in these that their sanctity consisted, as in the 
constant, habitual heroic disposition of their souls. There is no one who 


does not sometimes do good actions; but he can never be called virtuous 
who does well only by humor, or by fits and starts, not by steady habits. 


September 14 


THE EXALTATION OF THE HOLY CROSS OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST 


CONSTANTINE was still wavering between Christianity and idolatry when 
a luminous cross appeared to him in the heavens, bearing the inscription, 
“In this sign shalt thou conquer.” He became a Christian, and triumphed 
over his enemies, who were at the same time the enemies of the Faith. A 
few years later, his saintly mother having found the cross on which Our 
Saviour suffered, the feast of the “ Exaltation” was established in the 
Church; but it was only at a later period still, namely, after the Emperor 
Heraclius had achieved three great and wondrous victories over Chosroes, 
King of Persia, who had possessed himself of the holy and precious relic, 
that this festival took a more general extension, and was invested with a 
higher character of solemnity. The feast of the “Finding” was thereupon 
instituted, in memory of the discovery made by St. Helena; and that of the 
“Exaltation” was reserved to celebrate the triumphs of Heraclius. The 
greatest power of the Catholic world was at that time centred in the Empire 
of the East, and was verging toward its ruin, when God put forth His hand 
to save it: the re-establishment of the great cross at Jerusalem was the sure 
pledge thereof. This great event occurred in 629. 


REFLECTION: Herein is found the accomplishment of the Saviour’s word: “If 
I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw all things to Myself.” 


September 15 


ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA 


NOBLE in birth, rich, and exceedingly beautiful, Catherine had as a child 
rejected the solicitations of the world, and begged her divine Master for 
some share in His sufferings. At sixteen years of age she found herself 
promised in marriage to a young nobleman of dissolute habits, who treated 
her with such harshness that, after five years, wearied out by his cruelty, she 
somewhat relaxed the strictness of her life and entered into the worldly 
society of Genoa. At length, enlightened by divine grace as to the danger of 
her state, she resolutely broke with the world and gave herself up to a life of 
rigorous penance and prayer. The charity with which she devoted herself to 
the service of the hospitals, undertaking the vilest of offices with joy, 
induced her husband to amend his evil ways and he died penitent. Her 
heroic fortitude was sustained by the constant thought of the Holy Souls, 
whose sufferings were revealed to her, and whose state she has described in 
a treatise full of heavenly wisdom. A long and grievous malady during the 
last years of her life only served to perfect her union with God, till, worn 
out in body and purified in soul, she breathed her last on September 14, 
1510. 


REFLECTION: The constant thought of purgatory will help us not only to 
escape its dreadful pains, but also to avoid the least imperfection which 
hinders our approach to God. 


September 16 


ST. CYPRIAN, Bishop, Martyr 


CYPRIAN was an African of noble birth, but of evil life, a pagan, and a 
teacher of rhetoric. In middle life he was converted to Christianity, and 
shortly after his baptism was ordained priest, and made Bishop of Carthage, 
notwithstanding his resistance. When the persecution of Decius broke out, 
he fled from his episcopal city, that he might be the better able to minister 
to the wants of his flock, but returned on occasion of a pestilence. Later on 
he was banished, and saw in a vision his future martyrdom. Being recalled 
from exile, sentence of death was pronounced against him, which he 
received with the words “Thanks be to God.” His great desire was to die 
whilst in the act of preaching the faith of Christ, and he had the consolation 
of being surrounded at his martyrdom by crowds of his faithful children. He 
was beheaded on the 14th of September, 258, and was buried with great 
solemnity. Even the pagans respected his memory. 


REFLECTION: The duty of almsgiving is declared both by nature and 
revelation: by nature, because it flows from the principle imprinted within 
us of doing to others as we would they should do to us; by revelation, in 
many special commands of Scripture, and in the precept of divine charity 
which binds us to love God for His own sake, and our neighbor for the sake 
of God. 


September 17 


ST. LAMBERT, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. LAMBERT was a native of Maestricht. His father intrusted his 
education to the holy Bishop St. Theodard, and on that good man being 
assassinated, Lambert was chosen his successor. A revolution breaking out 
which overturned the kingdom of Austrasia, our Saint was banished from 
his see on account of his devotion to his sovereign. He retired to the 
monastery of Stavelo, and there obeyed the rule as strictly as the youngest 
novice could have done. One instance will suffice to show with how perfect 
a sacrifice of himself he devoted his heart to serve God. As he was rising 
one night in winter to his private devotions, he happened to let fall his 
wooden sandal or slipper. The abbot, without asking who had caused the 
noise, gave orders that the offender should go and pray before the cross, 
which stood before the church door. Lambert, without making any answer, 
went out as he was, barefoot, and covered only with his hair shirt; and in 
this condition he prayed, kneeling before the cross, where he I was found 
some hours after. At the sight of the holy bishop the abbot and the monks 
fell on the ground and asked his pardon. “God forgive you,” said he, “for 
thinking you stand in need of pardon for this action. As for myself, is it not 
in cold and nakedness that, according to St. Paul, I am to tame my flesh and 
to serve God?” While St. Lambert enjoyed the quiet of holy retirement, he 
wept to see the greatest part of the churches of France laid waste. In the 
mean time the political clouds began to break away, and Lambert was 
restored to his see, but his mal in suppressing the many and notorious 
disorders which existed in his diocese led to his assassination on the 17th of 
September, 709. 


REFLECTION: How noble and heroic is this virtue of fortitude! how necessary 
for every Christian, especially for a pastor of souls, that neither worldly 


views nor fears may ever in the least warp his integrity or blind his 
judgment! 


September 18 


ST. THOMAS OF VILLANOVA 


ST. THOMAS, the glory of the Spanish Church in the sixteenth century, 
was born in 1488. A thirst for the science of the Saints led him to enter the 
house of the Austin Friars at Salamanca. Charles V. listened to him an 
oracle, and appointed him Archbishop of Valencia. On being led to his 
throne in church, he pushed the silken cushions aside, and with tears kissed 
the ground. His first visit was to the prison; the sum with which the chapter 
presented him for his palace was devoted to the public hospital. As a child 
he had given his meal to the poor, and two thirds of his episcopal revenues 
were now annually spent in alms. He daily fed five hundred needy persons, 
brought up himself the orphans of the city, and sheltered the neglected 
foundlings with a mother’s care. During his eleven years’ episcopate not 
one poor maiden was married without an alms from the Saint. Spurred by 
his example, the rich and the selfish became liberal and generous; and 
when, on the Nativity of Our Lady, 1555, St. Thomas came to die, he was 
well-nigh the only poor man in his see. 


REFLECTION: ”Answer me, O sinner!” St. Thomas would say, “what can you 
purchase with your money better or more necessary than the redemption of 
your sins?” 


September 19 


ST. JANUARIUS, Martyr 


MANY centuries ago, St. Januarius died for the Faith in the persecution of 
Diocletian, and to this day God confirms the faith of His Church, and works 
a continual miracle, through the blood which Januarius shed for Him. The 
Saint was Bishop of Beneventum, and on one occasion he travelled to 
Misenum in order to visit a deacon named Sosius. During this visit 
Januarius saw the head of Sosius, who was singing the gospel in the church, 
girt with flames, and took this for a sign that ere long Sosius would wear 
the crown of martyrdom. So it proved. Shortly after Sosius was arrested, 
and thrown into prison. There St. Januarius visited and encouraged him, till 
the bishop also was arrested in turn. Soon the number of the confessors was 
swollen by some of the neighboring clergy. They were exposed to the wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre. The beasts, however, did them no harm; and at 
last the Governor of Campania ordered the Saints to be beheaded. Little did 
the heathen governor think that he was the instrument in God’s hand of 
ushering in the long succession of miracles which attest the faith of 
Januarius. The relics of St. Januarius rest in the cathedral of Naples, and it 
is there that the liquefaction of his blood occurs. The blood is congealed in 
two glass vials, but when it is brought near the martyr’s head it melts and 
flows like the blood of a living man. 


REFLECTION: Thank God Who has given you superabundant motives for 
your faith; and pray for the spirit of the first Christians, the spirit which 
exults and rejoices in belief. 


September 20 


STS. EUSTACHIUS and Companions, Martyrs 


EUSTACHIUS, called Placidus before his conversion, was a distinguished 
officer of the Roman army under the Emperor Trajan. One day, whilst 
hunting a deer, he suddenly perceived between the horns of the animal the 
image of our crucified Saviour. Responsive to what he considered a voice 
from heaven, he lost not a moment in becoming a Christian. In a short time 
he lost all his possessions and his position, and his wife and children were 
taken from him. Reduced to the most abject poverty, he took service with a 
rich land-owner to tend his fields. In the mean time the empire suffered 
greatly from the ravages of barbarians. Trajan sought out our Saint, and 
placed him in command of the troops sent against the enemy. During this 
campaign he found his wife and children, whom he despaired of ever seeing 
again. Returning home victorious, he was received in triumph and loaded 
with honors; but the emperor having commanded him to sacrifice to the 
false gods, he refused. Infuriated at this, Trajan ordered Eustachius with his 
wife and children to be exposed to two starved lions; but instead of harming 
these faithful servants of God, the beasts merely frisked and frolicked about 
them. The emperor, grown more furious at this, caused the martyrs to be 
shut up inside a brazen bull, under which a fire was kindled, and in this 
horrible manner they were roasted to death. 


REFLECTION: It is not enough to encounter dangers with resolution; we must 
with equal courage and constancy vanquish pleasure and the softer 
passions, or we possess not the virtue of true fortitude. 


September 21 


ST. MATTHEW, Apostle 


ONE day, as Our Lord was walking by the Sea of Galilee, He saw, sitting at 
the receipt of custom, Matthew the publican, whose business it was to 
collect the taxes from the people for their Roman masters. Jesus said to him, 
“Follow Me;” and leaving all, Matthew arose and followed Him. Now the 
publicans were abhorred by the Jews as enemies of their country, outcasts, 
and notorious sinners, who enriched themselves by extortion and fraud. No 
Pharisee would sit with one at table. Our Saviour alone had compassion for 
them. So St. Matthew made a great feast, to which he invited Jesus and His 
disciples, with a number of these publicans, who henceforth began eagerly 
to listen to Him. It was then, in answer to the murmurs of the Pharisees, that 
He said, “They that are in health need not the physician. I have not come to 
call the just, but sinners to penance.” After the Ascension, St. Matthew 
remained some years in Judaea, and there wrote his gospel, to teach his 
countrymen that Jesus was their true Lord and King, foretold by the 
prophets. St. Matthew afterward preached the Faith far and wide, and is said 
to have finished his course in Parthia. 


REFLECTION: Obey all inspirations of Our Lord as promptly as St. Matthew, 
who, at a single word, “laid down,” says St. Bridget, “the heavy burden of 
the world to put on the light and sweet yoke of Christ.” 


September 22 


THE THEBAN LEGION 


THE Theban legion numbered more than six thousand men. They marched 
from the East into Gaul, and proved their loyalty at once to their Emperor 
and to their God. They were encamped near the Lake of Geneva, under the 
Emperor Maximian, when they got orders to turn their swords against the 
Christian population, and refused to obey. In his fury Maximian ordered 
them to be decimated. The order was executed once and again, but they 
endured this without a murmur or an effort to defend themselves. St. 
Maurice, the chief captain in this legion of martyrs, encouraged the rest to 
persevere and follow their comrades to heaven. “Know, O Emperor,” he 
said, “that we are your soldiers, but we are servants also of the true God. In 
all things lawful we will most readily obey, but we cannot stain our hands in 
this innocent blood. We, have seen our comrades slain, and we rejoice at 
their honor, We have arms, but we resist not, for we had rather die without 
shame than live by sin.” As the massacre began, these generous soldiers 
flung down their arms, offered their necks to the sword, and suffered 
themselves to be butchered in silence. 


REFLECTION: Thank God for every slight and injury yon have to bear. An 
injury borne in meekness and silence is a true victory. It is the proof that we 
are good soldiers of Jesus Christ, disciples of that heavenly wisdom which 
is first pure, then peaceable. 


September 23 


ST. THECLA, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. THECLA is one of the most ancient, as she is one of the most 
illustrious, Saints in the calendar of the Church. It was at Iconium that St. 
Paul met St. Thecla, and kindled the love of virginity in her heart. She had 
been promised in marriage to a young man who was rich and generous. But 
at the Apostle’s words she died to the thought of earthly espousals; she 
forgot her beauty; she was deaf to her parents threats, and at the first 
opportunity she fled from a luxurious home and followed St. Paul. The rage 
of her parents and of her intended spouse followed hard upon her; and the 
Roman power did its worst against the virgin whom Christ had chosen for 
His own. She was stripped and placed in the public theatre; but her 
innocence shrouded her like a garment. Then the lions were let loose 
against her; they fell crouching at her feet, and licked them as if in 
veneration. Even fire could not harm her. Torment after torment was 
inflicted upon her without effect, till at last her Spouse spoke the word and 
called her to Himself, with the double crown of virginity and martyrdom on 
her head. 


REFLECTION: It is purity in soul and body which will make you strong in 
pain, in temptation, and in the hour of death. Imitate the purity of this 
glorious virgin, and take her for your special patroness in your last agony. 


September 24 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY OF MERCY 


ST. PETER, of the noble family of Nolasco, was born in Languedoc, about 
1189. At the age of twenty-five he took a vow of chastity, and made over 
his vast estates to the Church. Some time after, he conceived the idea of 
establishing an order for the redemption of captives. The divine will was 
soon manifested. The Blessed Virgin appeared on the same night to Peter, to 
Raymund of Pennafort, his confessor, and to James, King of Arragon, his 
ward, and bade them prosecute without fear their holy designs. After great 
opposition, the Order was solemnly established, and approved by Gregory 
IX., under the name of Our Lady of Mercy. By the grace of God, and under 
the protection of His Virgin Mother, the Order spread rapidly, its growth 
being increased by the charity and piety of its members, who devoted 
themselves not only to collecting alms for the ransom of the Christians, but 
even gave themselves up to voluntary slavery to aid the good work. It is to 
return thanks to God and the Blessed Virgin that a feast was instituted 
which was observed in the Order of Mercy, then in Spain and France, and at 
last extended to the whole Church by Innocent XII., and the 24th September 
named as the day on which it is to be observed. 


REFLECTION: St. Peter Nolasco and his knights were laymen, not priests, and 
yet they considered the salvation of their neighbor intrusted to them. We 
can each of us by counsel, by prayer, but above all by holy example, assist 
the salvation of our brethren, and thus secure our own. 


September 25 
ST. FIRMIN, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. FINBARR, Bishop 


ST. FIRMIN was a native of Pampelone in Navarre, initiated in the 
Christian faith by Honestus, a disciple of St. Saturninus of Toulouse, and 
consecrated bishop by St. Honoratus, successor to St. Saturninus, in order to 
preach the Gospel in the remoter parts of Gaul. He preached the Faith in the 
countries of Agen, Anjou, and Beauvais, and being arrived at Amiens, there 
chose his residence, and founded there a numerous church of faithful 
disciples. He received the crown of martyrdom in that city, whether under 
the prefect Rictius Varus, or in some other persecution from Decius, in 250, 
to Diocletian, in 303, is uncertain. 


ST. FINBARR, who lived in the sixth century, was a native of Connaught, 
and instituted a monastery or school at Lough Eire, to which such numbers 
of disciples flocked, as changed, as it were, a desert into a large city. This 
was the origin of the city of Cork, which was built chiefly upon stakes, in 
marshy little islands formed by the river Lea. The right name of our Saint, 
under which he was baptized, was Lochan; the surname Finbarr, or Barr the 
White, was afterward given him. He was Bishop of Cork seventeen years, 
and died in the midst of his friends at Cloyne, fifteen miles from Cork. His 
body was buried in his own cathedral at Cork, and his relics, some years 
after, were put in a silver shrine, and kept there, this great church bearing 
his name to this day. St. Finbarr’s cave or hermitage was shown in a 
monastery which seems to have been begun by our Saint, and stood to the 
west of Cork. 


September 26 


STS. CYPRIAN and JUSTINA, Martyrs 


THE detestable superstition of St. Cyprian’s idolatrous parents devoted him 
from his infancy to the devil, and he was brought up in all the impious 
mysteries of idolatry, astrology, and the black art. When Cyprian had 
learned all the extravagances of these schools of error and delusion, he 
hesitated at no crimes, blasphemed Christ, and committed secret murders. 
There lived at Antioch a young Christian lady called Justina, of high birth 
and great beauty. A pagan nobleman fell deeply in love with her, and 
finding her modesty inaccessible, and her resolution invincible, he applied 
to Cyprian for assistance. Cyprian, no less smitten with the lady, tried every 
secret with which he was acquainted to conquer her resolution. Justina, 
perceiving herself vigorously attacked, studied to arm herself by prayer, 
watchfulness, and mortification against all his artifices and the power of his 
spells. Cyprian finding himself worsted by a superior power, began to 
consider the weakness of the infernal spirits, and resolved to quit their 
service and become a Christian. Agladius, who had been the first suitor to 
the holy virgin, was likewise converted and baptized. The persecution of 
Diocletian breaking out, Cyprian and Justina were seized, and presented to 
the same judge. She was inhumanly scourged, and Cyprian was torn with 
iron hooks. After this they were both sent in chains to Diocletian, who 
commanded their heads to be struck off, which sentence was executed. 


REFLECTION: If the errors and disorders of St. Cyprian show the degeneracy 
of human nature corrupted by sin and enslaved to vice, his conversion 
displays the power of grace and virtue to repair it. Let us beg of God to send 
us grace to resist temptation, and to do His holy will in all things. 


September 27 


STS. COSMAS and DAMIAN, Martyrs 


STS. COSMAS and DAMIAN were brothers, and born in Arabia, but 
studied the sciences in Syria, and became eminent for their skill in physic. 
Being Christians, and full of that holy temper of charity in which the spirit 
of our divine religion consists, they practised their profession with great 
application and wonderful success, but never took any fee. They were loved 
and respected by the people on account of the good offices received from 
their charity, and for their zeal for the Christian faith, which they took every 
opportunity to propagate. When the persecution of Diocletian began to rage, 
it was impossible for persons of so distinguished a character to lie 
concealed. They were therefore apprehended by the order of Lysias, 
Governor of Cilicia, and after various torments were bound hand and foot 
and thrown into the sea. 


REFLECTION: We may sanctify our labor or industry, if actuated by the 
motive of charity toward others, even whilst we fulfil the obligation we owe 
to ourselves and our families of procuring an honest and necessary 
subsistence, which of itself is no less noble a virtue, if founded in motives 
equally pure and perfect. 


September 28 


ST. WENCESLAS, Martyr 


WENCESLAS was the son of a Christian Duke of Bohemia, but his mother 
was a hard and cruel pagan. Through the care of his holy grandmother, 
Ludmilla, herself a martyr, Wenceslas was educated in the true faith, and 
imbibed a special devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. On the death of his 
father, his mother, Drahomira, usurped the government and passed a series 
of persecuting laws. In the interests of the Faith Wenceslas claimed and 
obtained, through the support of the people, a large portion of the country as 
his own kingdom. His mother secured the apostasy and alliance of her 
second son, Boleslas, who became henceforth her ally against the 
Christians. Wenceslas meanwhile ruled as a brave and pious king, provided 
for all the needs of his people, and when his kingdom was attacked, 
overcame in single combat, by the sign of the cross, the leader of an 
invading army. In the service of God he was most constant, and planted 
with his own hands the wheat and grapes for the Holy Mass, at which he 
never failed daily to assist. His piety was the occasion of his death. Once, 
after a banquet at his brother’s palace, to which he had been treacherously 
invited, he went, as was his wont at night, to pray before the tabernacle. 
There, at midnight on the feast of the Angels, 938, he received his crown of 
martyrdom, his brother dealing him the death-blow. 


REFLECTION: St. Wenceslas teaches us that the safest place to meet the trials 
of life, or to prepare for the stroke of death, is before Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


September 29 


ST. MICHAEL, Archangel 


“MI-CA-EL,” or “Who is like to God?” Such was the cry of the great 
Archangel when he smote the rebel Lucifer in the conflict of the heavenly 
hosts, and from that hour he has been known as “Michael,” the captain of 
the armies of God, the type of divine fortitude, the champion of every 
faithful soul in strife with the powers of evil. Thus he appears in Holy 
Scripture as the guardian of the children of Israel, their comfort and 
protector in times of sorrow or conflict. He it is who prepares for their 
return from the Persian captivity, who leads the valiant Maccabees to 
victory, and who rescues the body of Moses from the envious grasp of the 
Evil One. And since Christ’s coming the Church has ever venerated St. 
Michael as her special patron and protector. She invokes him by name in 
her confession of sin, summons him to the side of her children in the agony 
of death, and chooses him as their escort from the chastening flames of 
purgatory to the realms of holy light. Lastly, when Antichrist shall have set 
up his kingdom on earth, it is Michael who will unfurl once more the 
standard of the Cross, sound the last trumpet, and binding together the false 
prophet and the beast, hurl them for all eternity into the burning pool. 


REFLECTION: ”Whenever,” says St. Bernard, “any grievous temptation or 
vehement sorrow oppresses thee, invoke thy guardian, thy leader; cry out to 
him, and say, ‘Lord, save us, lest we perish!“ 


September 30 


ST. JEROME, Doctor 


ST. JEROME, born in Dalmatia, in 329, was sent to school at Rome. His 
boyhood was not free from fault. His thirst for knowledge was excessive, 
and his love of books a passion. He had studied under the best masters, 
visited foreign cities, and devoted himself to the pursuit of science. But 
Christ had need of his strong will and active intellect for the service of His 
Church. St. Jerome felt and obeyed the call, made a vow of celibacy, fled 
from Rome to the wild Syrian desert, and there for four years learnt in 
solitude, penance, and prayer a new lesson of divine wisdom. This was his 
novitiate. The Pope soon summoned him to Rome, and there put upon the 
now famous Hebrew scholar the task of revising the Latin Bible, which was 
to be his noblest work. Retiring thence to his beloved Bethlehem, the 
eloquent hermit poured forth from his solitary cell for thirty years a stream 
of luminous writings upon the Christian world. 


REFLECTION: ”To know,” says St. Basil, “how to submit thyself with thy 
whole soul, is to know how to imitate Christ.” 
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October 1 


ST. REMIGIUS, Bishop 


REMIGIUS, or Remi, was born of noble and pious parents. At the age of 
twenty-two, in spite of the canons and of his own reluctance, he was 
acclaimed Archbishop of Rheims. He was unusually tall, his face impressed 
with blended majesty and serenity, his bearing gentle, humble, and retiring. 
He was learned and eloquent, and had the gift of miracles. His pity and 
charity were boundless, and in toil he knew no weariness. His body was the 
outward expression of a noble and holy soul, breathing the spirit of 
meekness and compunction. For so choice a workman God had fitting 
work. The South of France was in the hands of Arians, and the pagan 
Franks were wresting the North from the Romans. St. Remigius confronted 
Clovis, their king, and converted and baptized him at Christmas, in 496. 
With him he gained the whole Frank nation. He threw down the idol altars, 
built churches, and appointed bishops. He withstood and silenced the 
Arians, and converted so many that he left France a Catholic kingdom, its 
king the oldest and at the time the only crowned son of the Church. He died 
in 533, after an episcopate of seventy-four years, the longest on record. 


REFLECTION: Few men have had such natural advantages and such gifts of 
grace as St. Remi, and few have done so great a work. Learn from him to 
bear the world’s praise as well as its scorn with a lowly and chastened heart. 


October 2 


THE HOLY GUARDIAN ANGELS 


GOD does not abandon to mere chance any of His handiworks; by His 
providence He is everywhere present; not a hair falls from the head or a 
Sparrow to the ground without His knowledge. Not content, however, with 
yielding such familiar help in all things, not content with affording that 
existence which He communicates and perpetuates through every living 
being, He has charged His angels with the ministry of watching and 
safeguarding every one of His creatures that behold not His face. Kingdoms 
have their angels assigned to them, and men have their angels; these latter it 
is whom religion designates as the Holy Guardian Angels. Our Lord says in 
the Gospel, “Beware lest ye scandalize any of these little ones, for their 
angels in heaven see the face of My Father.” The existence of Guardian 
Angels is, hence, a. dogma of the Christian faith: this being so, what ought 
not our respect be for that sure and holy intelligence that is ever present at 
our side; and how great should our solicitude be, lest, by any act of ours, we 
offend those eyes which are ever bent upon us in all our ways! 


REFLECTION: Ah! let us not give occasion, in the language of Holy Scripture, 
to the angels of peace to weep bitterly. 


October 3 


ST. GERARD, Abbot 


ST. GERARD was of a noble family of the county of Namur, France. An 
engaging sweetness of temper, and a strong inclination to piety and 
devotion, gained him from the cradle the esteem and affection of every one. 
Having been sent on an important mission to the Court of France, he was 
greatly edified at the fervor of the monks of St. Denis, at Paris, and 
earnestly desired to consecrate himself to God with them. Returning home 
he settled his temporal affairs, and went back with great joy to St. Denis.’ 
He had lived ten years with great fervor in this monastery, when in 931 he 
was sent by his abbot to found an abbey upon his estate at Brogue, three 
leagues from Namur. He settled this new abbey, and then built himself a 
little cell near the church, and lived in it a recluse until God called him to 
undertake the reformation of many monasteries, which he did successfully. 
When he had spent almost twenty years in these zealous labors, he shut 
himself up in his cell, to prepare his soul to receive the recompense of his 
labors, to which he was called on the 3d of October in 959. 


REFLECTION: Though we are in the world, let us strive to separate ourselves 
from it and consecrate ourselves to God, remembering that “the world 
passeth away, but he that doth the will of God abideth forever.” 


October 4 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


ST. FRANCIS, the son of a merchant of Assisi, was born in that city in 
1182. Chosen by God to be a living manifestation to the world of Christ’s 
poor and suffering life on earth, he was early inspired with a high esteem 
and burning love of poverty and humiliation. The thought of the Man of 
Sorrows, Who had not where to lay His head, filled him with holy envy of 
the poor, and constrained him to renounce the wealth and worldly station 
which he abhorred. The scorn and hard usage which he met with from his 
father and townsmen when he appeared among them in the garb of poverty 
were delightful to him. “Now,” he exclaimed, “I can say truly, ‘Our Father 
Who art in heaven.’“ But divine love burned in him too mightily not to 
kindle like desires in other hearts. Many joined themselves to him, and were 
constituted by Pope Innocent III. into a religious Order, which spread 
rapidly throughout Christendom. St. Francis, after visiting the East in the 
vain quest of martyrdom, spent his life like his Divine Master—now in 
preaching to the multitudes, now amid desert solitudes in fasting and 
contemplation. During one of these retreats he received on his hands, feet, 
and side the print of the five bleeding wounds of Jesus. With the cry, 
“Welcome, sister Death,” he passed to the glory of his God October 4, 
1226. 


REFLECTION: ”My God and my all,” St. Francis’ constant prayer, explains 
both his poverty and his wealth. 


October 5 


ST. PLACID, Martyr 


ST. PLACID was born in Rome, in the year 515, of a patrician family, and 
at seven years of age was taken by his father to the monastery of Subiaco. 
At thirteen years of age he followed St. Benedict to the new foundation at 
Monte Casino, where he grew up in the practice of a wonderful austerity 
and innocence of life. He had scarcely completed his twenty-first year when 
he was selected to establish a monastery in Sicily upon some estates which 
had been given by his father to St. Benedict. He spent four years in building 
his monastery, and the fifth had not elapsed before an inroad of barbarians 
burned everything to the ground, and put to a lingering death not only St. 
Placid and thirty monks who had joined him, but also his two brothers, 
Eutychius and Victorinus, and his holy sister Flavia, who had come to visit 
him. The monastery was rebuilt, and still stands under his invocation. 


REFLECTION: Adversity is the touchstone of the soul, because it discovers the 
character of the virtue which it possesses. One act of thanksgiving when 
matters go wrong with us is worth a thousand thanks when things are 
agreeable to our inclinations. 


October 6 


ST. BRUNO 


BRUNO was born at Cologne, about 1030, of an illustrious family. He was 
endowed with rare natural gifts, which he cultivated with care at Paris. He 
became canon of Cologne, and then of Rheims, where he had the direction 
of theological studies. On the death of the bishop the see fell for a time into 
evil hands, and Bruno retired with a few friends into the country. There he 
resolved to forsake the world, and to live a life of retirement and penance. 
With six companions he applied to Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble, who led 
them into a wild solitude called the Chartreuse. There they lived in poverty, 
self-denial, and silence, each apart in his own cell, meeting only for the 
worship of God, and employing themselves in copying books. From the 
name of the spot the Order of St. Bruno was called the Carthusian. Six 
years later, Urban II. called Bruno to Rome, that he might avail himself of 
his guidance. Bruno tried to live there as he had lived in the desert; but the 
echoes of the great city disturbed his solitude, and, after refusing high 
dignities, he wrung from the Pope permission to resume his monastic life in 
Calabria. There he lived, in humility and mortification and great peace, till 
his blessed death in 1101. 


REFLECTION: ”O everlasting kingdom,” said St. Augustine; “kingdom of 
endless ages, whereon rests the untroubled light and the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, where the souls of the Saints are in rest, 
and everlasting joy is on their heads, and sorrow and sighing have fled 
away! When shall I come and appear before God?” 


October 7 


ST. MARK, Pope 


ST. MARK was by birth a Roman, and served God with such fervor among 
the clergy of that Church, that, advancing continually in sincere humility 
and the knowledge and sense of his own weakness and imperfections. he 
strove every day to surpass himself in the fervor of his charity and zeal, and 
in the exercise of all virtues. The persecution ceased in the West, in the 
beginning of the year 305, but was revived a short time after by Maxentius. 
St. Mark abated nothing of his watchfulness, but endeavored rather to 
redouble his zeal during the peace of the Church; knowing that if men 
sometimes cease openly to persecute the faithful, the devil never allows 
them any truce, and his snares are generally most to be feared in the time of 
the calm. St. Mark succeeded St. Sylvester in the apostolic chair on the 18th 
of January, 336. He held that dignity only eight months and twenty days, 
dying on the 7th of October following. He was buried in a cemetery in the 
Ardeatine Way, which has since borne his name. 


REFLECTION: A Christian ought to be afraid of no enemy more than himself, 
whom he carries always about with him, and from whom he is not able to 
flee. He should therefore never cease to cry out to God, “Unless Thou, O 
Lord, art my light and support, I watch in vain.” 


October 8 


ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 


ST. BRIDGET was born of the Swedish royal family, in 1304. In obedience 
to her father, she was married to Prince Ulpho of Sweden, and became the 
mother of eight children, one of whom, Catherine, is honored as a Saint. 
After some years she and her husband separated by mutual consent. He 
entered the Cistercian Order, and Bridget founded the Order of St. Saviour, 
in the Abbey of Wastein, in Sweden. In 1344 she became a widow, and 
thenceforth received a series of the most sublime revelations, all of which 
she scrupulously submitted to the judgment of her confessor. By the 
command of Our Lord, Bridget went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
amidst the very scenes of the Passion was further instructed in the sacred 
mysteries. She died in 1373. 


REFLECTION: ”Is confession a matter of much time or expense?” asks St. 
John Chrysostom. “Is it a difficult and painful remedy? Without cost or 
hurt, the medicine is ever ready to restore you to perfect health.” 


October 9 
ST. DIONYSIUS and his Companions, Martyrs 


ST. LOUIS BERTRAND 


OF all the Roman missionaries sent into Gaul, St. Dionysius carried the 
Faith the furthest into the country, fixing his see at Paris, and by him and his 
disciples the sees of Chartres, Senlis, Meaux, and Cologne were erected in 
the fourth century. During the persecution of Valerian he was arrested and 
thrown into prison, and after remaining there for some time was beheaded, 
together with St. Rusticus, a priest, and Eleutherius, a deacon. 


ST. LOUIS BERTRAND was born at Valencia, in Spain, in 1526, of the 
same family as St. Vincent Ferrer. In 1545, after severe trials, he was 
professed in the Dominican Order, and at the age of twenty-five was made 
master of novices, and trained up many great servants of God. When the 
plague broke out in Valencia he devoted himself to the sick and dying, and 
with his own hands buried the dead. In 1562 he obtained leave to embark 
for the American mission, and there converted vast multitudes to the Faith. 
He was favored with the gift of miracles, and while preaching in his native 
Spanish was understood in various languages. After seven years he returned 
to Spain, to plead the cause of the oppressed Indians, but he was not 
permitted to return and labor among them. He spent his remaining days 
toiling in his own country, till at length, in 1580, he was carried from the 
pulpit in the Cathedral at Valencia to the bed from whence he never rose. 
He died on the day he had foretold—October 9, 1581. 


REFLECTION: The Saints fasted, toiled, and wept, not only for love of God, 
but for fear of damnation. How shall we, with our self-indulgent lives and 
unexamined consciences, face the judgment-seat of Christ? 


October 10 


ST. FRANCIS BORGIA 


FRANCIS BORGIA, Duke of Gandia and Captain-General of Catalonia, 
was one of the handsomest, richest, and most honored nobles in Spain, 
when, in 1539, there was laid upon him the sad duty of escorting the 
remains of his sovereign, Queen Isabella, to the royal burying-place at 
Granada. The coffin had to be opened for him that he might verify the body 
before it was placed in the tomb, and so foul a sight met his eyes that he 
vowed never again to serve a sovereign who could suffer so base a change. 
It was some years before he could follow the call of his Lord; at length he 
entered the Society of Jesus to cut himself off from any chance of dignity or 
preferment. But his Order chose him to be its head. The Turks were 
threatening Christendom, and St. Pius V. sent his nephew to gather 
Christian princes into a league for its defence. The holy Pope chose Francis 
to accompany him, and, wor out though he was, the Saint obeyed at once. 
The fatigues of the embassy exhausted what little life was left. St. Francis 
died on his return to Rome, October 10, 1572. 


REFLECTION: St. Francis Borgia learnt the worthlessness of earthly greatness 
at the funeral of Queen Isabella. Do the deaths of friends teach us aught 
about ourselves? 


October 11 


ST. TARACHUS and his Companions 


IN the year 304, Tarachus, Probus, and Andronicus, differing in age and 
nationality, but united in the bonds of faith, being denounced as Christians 
to Numerian, Governor of Cilicia, were arrested at Pompeiopolis, and 
conducted to Tharsis. They underwent a first examination in that town, after 
which their limbs were torn with iron hooks, and they were taken back to 
prison covered with wounds. Being afterwards led to Mopsuestia, they were 
submitted to a second examination, ending in a manner equally cruel as the 
first. They underwent a third examination at Anazarbis, followed by greater 
torments still. The governor, unable to shake their constancy, had them kept 
imprisoned that he might torture them further at the approaching games. 
They were borne to the amphitheatre, but the most ferocious animals, on 
being let loose on them, came crouching to their feet and licked their 
wounds. The judge, reproaching the jailers with connivance, ordered the 
martyrs to be despatched by the gladiators. 


REFLECTION: Such is true Christian devotion. “Neither death nor life shall be 
able to separate us from the love that is in Christ Jesus.” 


October 12 


ST. WILFRID, Bishop 


“A QUICK walker, expert at all good works, with never a sour face”—such 
was the great St. Wilfrid, whose glory it was to secure the happy links 
which bound England to Rome. He was born about the year 634, and was 
trained by the Celtic monks at Lindisfarne in the peculiar rites and usages of 
the British Church. Yet even as a boy Wilfrid longed for perfect conformity 
in discipline, as in doctrine, with the Holy See, and at the first chance set off 
himself for Rome. On his return he founded at Ripon a strictly Roman 
monastery, under the rule of St. Benedict. In the year 664 he was elected 
Bishop of Lindisfarne, and five years later was transferred to the see of 
York. He had to combat the passions of wicked kings, the cowardice of 
worldly prelates, the errors of holy men. He was twice exiled and once 
imprisoned; yet the battle which he fought was won. He swept away the 
abuses of many years and a too national system, and substituted instead a 
vigorous Catholic discipline, modelled and dependent on Rome. He died 
October 12, 709, and at his death was heard the sweet melody of the angels 
conducting his soul to Christ. 


REFLECTION: To look towards Rome is an instinct planted in us for the 
preservation of the Faith. Trust in the Vicar of Christ necessarily results 
from the reign of His love in our hearts. 


October 13 


ST. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 


EDWARD was unexpectedly raised to the throne of England at the age of 
forty years, twenty-seven of which he had passed in exile. On the throne, 
the virtues of his earlier years, simplicity, gentleness, lowliness, but above 
all his angelic purity, shone with new brightness. By a rare inspiration of 
God, though he married to content his nobles and people, he preserved 
perfect chastity in the wedded state. So little did he set his heart on riches, 
that thrice when he saw a servant robbing his treasury he let him escape, 
saying the poor fellow needed the gold more than he. He loved to stand at 
his palace-gate, speaking kindly to the poor beggars and lepers who 
crowded about him, and many of whom he healed of their diseases. The 
long wars had brought the kingdom to a sad state, but Edward’s zeal and 
sanctity soon wrought a great change. His reign of twenty-four years was 
one of almost unbroken peace, the country grew prosperous, the ruined 
churches rose under his hand, the weak lived secure, and for ages 
afterwards men spoke with affection of the “laws of good St. Edward.” The 
holy king had a great devotion to building and enriching churches. 
Westminster Abbey was his latest and noblest work. He died January 5, 
1066. 


REFLECTION: David longed to build a temple for God’s service. Solomon 
reckoned it his glory to accomplish the work. But we, who have God made 
flesh dwelling in our tabernacles, ought to think no time, no zeal, no 
treasures too much to devote to the splendor and beauty of a Christian 
church. 


October 14 


ST. CALLISTUS, Pope, Martyr 


EARLY in the third century, Callistus, then a deacon, was intrusted by Pope 
St. Zephyrinus with the rule of the clergy, and set by him over the 
cemeteries of the Christians at Rome; and, at the death of Zephyrinus, 
Callistus, according to the Roman usage, succeeded to the Apostolic See. A 
decree is ascribed to him appointing the four fasts of the Ember seasons, but 
his name is best known in connection with the old cemetery on the Appian 
Way, which was enlarged and adorned by him, and is called to this day the 
Catacomb of St. Callistus. During the persecution under the Emperor 
Severus, St. Callistus was driven to take shelter in the poor and populous 
quarters of the city; yet, in spite of these troubles, and of the care of the 
Church, he made diligent search for the body of Calipodius, one of his 
clergy who had suffered martyrdom shortly before, by being cast into the 
Tiber. When he found it he was full of joy, and buried it, with hymns of 
praise. Callistus was martyred October 14, 223. 


REFLECTION: In the body of a Christian we see that which has been the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which even now is precious in the eyes of God, 
Who will watch over it, and one day raise it up in glory to shine forever in 
His kingdom. Let our actions bear witness to our belief in these truths. 


October 15 


ST. TERESA 


WHEN a child of seven years, Teresa ran away from her home at Avila in 
Spain, in the hope of being martyred by the Moors. Being brought back and 
asked the reason of her flight, she replied, “I want to see God, and I must 
die before I can see Him.” She then began with her brother to build a 
hermitage in the garden, and was often heard repeating “Forever, forever” 
Some years later she became a Carmelite nun. Frivolous conversations 
checked her progress towards perfection, but at last, in her thirty-first year, 
she gave herself wholly to God. A vision showed her the very place in hell 
to which her own light faults would have led her, and she lived ever after in 
the deepest distrust of self. She was called to reform her Order, favored with 
distinct commands from Our Lord, and her heart was pierced with divine 
love; but she dreaded nothing so much as delusion, and to the last acted 
only under obedience to her confessors, which both made her strong and 
kept her safe. She died on October 4, 1582. 


REFLECTION: ”After all I die a child of the Church.” These were the Saint’s 
last words. They teach us the lesson of her life—to trust in humble, 
childlike obedience to our spiritual guides as the surest means of salvation. 


October 16 


ST. GALL, Abbot 


ST. GALL was born in Ireland soon after the middle of the sixth century, of 
pious, noble, and rich parents. When St. Columban left Ireland, St. Gall 
accompanied him into England, and afterward into France, where they 
arrived in 585. St. Columban founded the monastery of Anegray, in a wild 
forest in the diocese of Besancon, and two years afterward another in 
Luxeuil. Being driven thence by King Theodoric, the Saints both withdrew 
into the territories of Theodebert. St. Columban, however, retired into Italy, 
but St. Gall was prevented from bearing him company by a grievous fit of 
illness. St. Gall was a priest before he left Ireland, and having learned the 
language of the country where he settled, near the Lake of Constance, he 
converted to the faith a great number of idolaters. The cells which this Saint 
built there for those who desired to serve God with him, he gave to the 
monastery which bears his name. A synod of bishops, with the clergy and 
people, earnestly desired to place the Saint in the episcopal see of 
Constance; but his modesty refused the dignity. He died in the year 646. 


REFLECTION: ”If any one would be My disciple,” says Our Saviour, “let him 
deny himself.” The denial of self is, then, the royal road to perfection. 


October 17 
ST. HEDWIGE 


SAINT MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE 


ST. HEDWIGE, the wife of Henry, Duke of Silesia, and the mother of his 
six children, led a humble, austere, and most holy life amidst all the pomp 
of royal state. Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament was the key-note of her 
life. Her valued privilege was to supply the bread and wine for the Sacred 
Mysteries, and she would attend each morning as many Masses as were 
celebrated. After the death of her husband she retired to the Cistercian 
convent of Trebnitz, where she lived under obedience to her daughter 
Gertrude, who was abbess of the monastery, growing day by day in 
holiness, till God called her to Himself, in 1242. 


MARGARET MARY was born at Terreau in Burgundy, on the 22d July, 
1647. During her infancy she showed a wonderfully sensitive horror of the 
very idea of sin. In 1671 she entered the Order of the Visitation, at Paray-le- 
Monial, and was professed the following year. After purifying her by many 
trials, Jesus appeared to her in numerous visions, displaying to her His 
Sacred Heart, sometimes burning as a furnace, and sometimes torn and 
bleeding on account of the coldness and sins of men. In. 1675 the great 
revelation was made to her that she, in union with Father de la Colombiere, 
of the Society of Jesus, was to be the chief instrument for instituting the 
feast of the Sacred Heart, and for spreading that devotion throughout the 
world. She died on the 17th October, 1690. 


REFLECTION: Love for the Sacred Heart especially honors the Incarnation, 
and makes the soul grow rapidly in humility, generosity, patience, and union 
with its Beloved. 


October 18 


ST. LUKE 


ST. LUKE, a physician at Antioch, and a painter, became a convert of St. 
Paul, and afterwards his fellow-laborer. He is best known to us as the 
historian of the New Testament. Though not an eye-witness of Our Lord’s 
life, the Evangelist diligently gathered information from the lips of the 
apostles, and wrote, as he tells us, all things in order. The acts of the 
Apostles were written by this Evangelist as a sequel to his Gospel, bringing 
the history .of the Church down to the first imprisonment of St. Paul at 
Rome. The humble historian never names himself, but by his occasional use 
of “we” for “they” we are able to detect his presence in the scenes which he 
describes. We thus find that he sailed with St. Paul and Silas from Troas to 
Macedonia; stayed behind apparently for seven years at Philippi, and, lastly, 
shared the shipwreck and perils of the memorable voyage to Rome. Here 
his own narrative ends, but from St. Paul’s Epistles we learn that St. Luke 
was his faithful companion to the end. He died a martyr’s death some time 
afterwards in Achaia. 


REFLECTION: Christ has given all He had for thee; do thou give all thou hast 
for Him. 


October 19 


ST. PETER OF ALCANTARA 


PETER, while still a youth, left his home at Alcantara in Spain, and entered 
a convent of Discalced Franciscans. He rose quickly to high posts in the 
Order, but his thirst for penance was still unappeased, and in 1539, being 
then forty years old, he founded the first convent of the “Strict 
Observance.” The cells of the friars resembled graves rather than dwelling- 
places. That of St. Peter himself was four feet and a half in length, so that 
he could never lie down; he ate but once in three days; his sack-cloth habit 
and a cloak were his only garments, and he never covered his head or feet. 
In the bitter winter he would open the door and window of his cell that, by 
closing them again, he might experience some sensation of warmth. 
Amongst those whom he trained to perfection was St. Teresa. He read her 
soul, approved of her spirit of prayer, and strengthened her to carry out her 
reforms. St. Peter died, with great joy, kneeling in prayer, October 18, 1562, 
at the age of sixty-three. 


REFLECTION: If men do not go about barefoot now, nor undergo sharp 
penances, as St. Peter did, there are many ways of trampling on the world; 
and Our Lord teaches them when He finds the necessary courage. 


October 20 


ST. JOHN CANTIUS 


ST. JOHN was born at Kenty in Poland in 1403, and studied at Cracow with 
great ability, industry, and success, while his modesty and virtue drew all 
hearts to him. He was for a short time in charge of a parish; but he shrank 
from the burden of responsibility, and returned to his life of professor at 
Cracow. There for many years he lived a life of unobtrusive virtue, self- 
denial, and charity. His love for the Holy See led him often in pilgrimage to 
Rome, on foot and alone, and his devotion to the Passion drew him once to 
Jerusalem, where he hoped to win a martyr’s crown by preaching to the 
Turks. He died in 1473, at the age of seventy. 


REFLECTION: He who orders all his doings according to the will of God may 
often be spoken of by the world as simple and stupid; but in the end he wins 
the esteem and confidence of the world itself, and the approval and peace of 
God. 


October 21 


ST. URSULA, Virgin and Martyr 


A NUMBER of Christian families had intrusted the education of their 
children to the care of the pious Ursula, and some persons of the world had 
in like manner placed themselves under her direction. England being then 
harassed by the Saxons, Ursula deemed that she ought, after the example of 
many of her compatriots, to seek an asylum in Gaul. She met with an 
abiding-place on the borders of the Rhine, not far from Cologne, where she 
hoped to find undisturbed repose; but a horde of Huns having invaded the 
country, she was exposed, together with all those who were under her 
guardianship, to the most shameful outrages. Without wavering, they 
preferred one and all to meet death rather than incur shame. Ursula herself 
gave the example, and was, together with her companions, cruelly 
massacred in the year 453. The name of St. Ursula has from remote ages 
been held in great honor throughout the Church; she has always been 
regarded as the patroness of young persons and the model of teachers. 


REFLECTION: In the estimation of the wise man, “the guarding of virtue” is 
the most important part of the education of youth. 


October 22 
ST. MELLO, Bishop 


ST. HILARION, Abbot 


ST. MELLO is said to have been a native of Great Britain; his mal for the 
Faith engaged him in the sacred ministry, and God having blessed his labors 
with wonderful success, he was consecrated first bishop of Rouen in 
Normandy, which see he is said to have held forty years. He died in peace, 
about the beginning of the fourth century. 


ST. HILARION was born of heathen parents, near Gaza, and was converted 
while studying grammar in Alexandria. Shortly after, he visited St. Antony, 
and, still only in his fifteenth year, he became a solitary in the Arabian 
desert. A multitude of monks, attracted by his sanctity, peopled the desert 
where he lived. In consequence of this, he fled from one country to another, 
seeking to escape the praise of men; but everywhere his miracles of mercy 
betrayed his presence. Even his last retreat at Cyprus was broken by a 
paralytic, who was cured by St. Hilarion, and then spread the fame of the 
Saint. He died with the words, “Go forth, my soul; why dost thou doubt? 
Nigh seventy years hast thou served God, and dost thou fear death?” 


October 23 


ST. THEODORET, Martyr 


ABOUT the year 361, Julian, uncle to the emperor of that name, and like 
his nephew an apostate, was made Count of the East. He closed the 
Christian churches at Antioch, and when St. Theodoret assembled the 
Christians in private, he was summoned before the tribunal of the Count 
and most inhumanly tortured. His arms and feet were fastened by ropes to 
pulleys, and stretched until his body appeared nearly eight feet long, and the 
blood streamed from his sides. “O most wretched man,” he said to his 
judge, “you know well that at the day of judgment the crucified God Whom 
you blaspheme will send you and the tyrant whom you serve to hell.” Julian 
trembled at this awful prophecy, but he had the Saint despatched quickly by 
the sword, and in a little while the judge himself was arraigned before the 
judgment-seat of God. 


REFLECTION: Those who do not go down to hell in spirit are very likely to go 
there in reality. Take care to meditate upon the four last things, and to live 
in holy fear. You will learn to love God better by thinking how tae punishes 
those who do not love Him. 


October 24 


ST. MAGLOIRE, Bishop 


ST. MAGLOIRE was born in Brittany towards the end of the fifth century. 
When he and his cousin St. Sampson came of an age to choose their way in 
life, Sampson retired into a monastery, and Magloire returned home, where 
he lived in the practice of virtue. Amon, Sampson’s father, having been 
cured by prayer of a dangerous disease, left the world, and with his entire 
family consecrated himself to God. Magloire was so affected at this that, 
with his father, mother, and two brothers, he resolved to fly the world, and 
they gave all their goods to the poor and the Church. Magloire and his 
father attached themselves to Sampson, and obtained his permission to take 
the monastic habit in the house over which he presided. When Sampson 
was consecrated bishop, Magloire accompanied him in his apostolical 
labors in Armorica, or Brittany, and at his death he succeeded him in the 
Abbey of Dole and in the episcopal character. After three years he resigned 
his bishopric, being seventy years old, and retired into a desert on the 
continent, and some time after into the isle of Jersey, where he founded and 
governed a monastery of sixty monks. He died about the year 575. 


REFLECTION: ”Be mindful of them that have rule over you, who have spoken 
to you the word of God, whose faith follow, considering the end.” 


October 25 


STS. CRISPIN and CRISPINIAN, Martyrs 


THESE two glorious martyrs came from Rome to preach the Faith in Gaul 
toward the middle of the third century. Fixing their residence at Soissons, 
they instructed many in the Faith of Christ, which they preached publicly in 
the day, and at night they worked at making shoes, though they are said to 
have been nobly born, and brothers. The infidels listened to their 
instructions, and were astonished at the example of their lives, especially of 
their charity, disinterestedness, heavenly piety, and contempt of glory and 
all earthly things; and the effect was the conversion of many to the 
Christian faith. The brothers had continued their employment several years 
when a complaint was lodged against them. The emperor, to gratify their 
accusers and give way to his savage cruel, gave orders that they should be 
convened before Biotin’s Varus, the most implacable enemy of the 
Christians. The martyrs were patient and constant under the most cruel 
torments, and finished their course by the sword about the year 287. 


REFLECTION: Of how many may it be said that “they labor in vain,” since 
God is not the end and purpose that inspires the labor? 


October 26 


ST. EVARISTUS, Pope and Martyr 


ST. EVARISTUS succeeded St. Anacletus in the see of Rome, in the reign 
of Trajan, governed the Church nine years, and died in 112. The institution 
of cardinal priests is by some ascribed to him, because he first divided 
Rome into several titles or parishes, assigning a priest to each; he also 
appointed seven deacons to attend the bishop. He conferred holy orders 
thrice in the month of December, when that ceremony was most usually 
performed, for holy orders were always conferred in seasons appointed for 
fasting and prayer. St. Evaristus was buried near St. Peter’s tomb on the 
Vatican. 


REFLECTION: The disciples of the apostles, by assiduous meditation on 
heavenly things, were so swallowed up in the life to come, that they seemed 
no longer inhabitants of this world. If Christians esteem and set their hearts 
on earthly goods, and lose sight of eternity in the course of their actions, 
they are no longer animated by the spirit of the primitive Saints, and are 
become children of this world, slaves to its vanities, and to their own 
irregular passions. If we do not correct this disorder of our hearts, and 
conform our interior to the spirit of Christ, we cannot be entitled to His 
promises. 


October 27 


ST. FRUMENTIUS, Bishop 


ST. FRUMENTIUS was yet a child when his uncle, Meropins of Tyre, took 
him and his brother Edesius on a voyage to Ethiopia. In the course of their 
voyage the vessel touched at a certain port, and the barbarians of that 
country put the crew and all the passengers to the sword, except the two 
children. They were carried to the king, at Axuma, who, charmed with the 
wit and sprightliness of the two boys, took special care of their education; 
and, not long after made Edesius his cup-bearer, and Frumentius, who was 
the elder, his treasurer and secretary of state; on his death-bed he thanked 
them for their services, and in recompense gave them their liberty. After his 
death the queen begged them to remain a court, and assist her in the 
government of the state until the young king carne of age. Edesius went 
back to Tyre, but St. Athanasius ordained Frumentius Bishop of the 
Ethiopians, and vested with this sacred character he gained great numbers 
to the Faith, and continued to feed and defend his flock until it pleased the 
Supreme Pastor to recompense his fidelity and labors. 


REFLECTION: ”The soul that journeys in the light and the truths of the Faith is 
safe against all error.” 


October 28 


STS. SIMON and JUDE 


SIMON was a simple Galilean, called by Our Lord to be one of the pillars 
of His Church. Zelotes, “the zealot,” was the surname which he bore among 
the disciples. Armed with this zeal he went forth to the combat against 
unbelief and sin, and made conquest of many souls for His divine Lord. 

The apostle Jude, whom the Church commemorates on the same day, was 
a brother of St. James the Less. They were called “brethren of the Lord,” on 
account of their relationship to His Blessed Mother. St. Jude preached first 
in Mesopotamia, as St. Simon did in Egypt; and finally they both met in 
Persia, where they won their crown together. 


REFLECTION: Zeal is an ardent love which makes a man fearless in defence 
of God’s honor, and earnest at all costs to make known the truth. If we 
would be children of the Saints, we must be zealous for the Faith. 


October 29 


ST. NARCISSUS, Bishop 


ST. NARCISSUS was consecrated Bishop of Jerusalem about the year 180. 
He was already an old man, and God attested his merits by many miracles, 
which were long held in memory by the Christians of Jerusalem. One Holy 
Saturday in the church the faithful were in great trouble, because no oil 
could be found for the lamps which were used in the Paschal feast. St. 
Narcissus bade them draw water from a neighboring well, and, praying over 
it, told them to put it in the lamps. It was changed into oil, and long after 
some of this oil was preserved at Jerusalem in memory of the miracle. But 
the very virtue of the Saint made him enemies, and three wretched men 
charged him with an atrocious crime. They confirmed their testimony by 
horrible imprecations: the first prayed that he might perish by fire, the 
second that he might be wasted by leprosy, the third that he might be struck 
blind, if they charged their bishop falsely. The holy bishop had long desired 
a life of solitude, and he withdrew secretly into the desert, leaving the 
Church in peace. But God spoke for His servant, and the bishop’s accusers 
suffered the penalties they had invoked. Then Narcissus returned to 
Jerusalem and resumed his office. He died in extreme old age, bishop to the 
last. 


REFLECTION: God never fails those who trust in Him; He guides them 
through darkness and through trials secretly and surely to their end, and in 
the evening time there is light. 


October 30 


ST. MARCELLUS, THE CENTURION, Martyr 


THE birthday of the Emperor Maximian Herculeus, in the year 298, was 
celebrated with extraordinary feasting and solemnity. Marcellus, a Christian 
centurion or captain in the legion of Trajan, then posted in Spain, not to 
defile himself with taking part in those impious abominations, left his 
company, declaring aloud that he was a soldier of Jesus Christ, the eternal 
King. He was at once committed to prison. When the festival was over, 
Marcellus was brought before a judge, and, having declared his faith, was 
sent under a strong guard to Aurelian Agricolaus, vicar to the prefect of the 
praetorium, who passed sentence of death upon him. St. Marcellus was 
forthwith led to execution, and beheaded on the 30th of October. Cassian, 
the secretary or notary of the court, refused to write the sentence 
pronounced against the martyr, because it was unjust. He was immediately 
hurried to prison, and was beheaded, about a month after, on the 3d of 
December. 


REFLECTION: ”We are ready to die rather than to transgress the laws of God!” 
exclaimed one of the Machabees. This sentiment should ever be that of a 
Christian in presence of temptation. 


October 31 


ST. QUINTIN, Martyr 


ST. QUINTIN was a Roman, descended from a senatorial family. Full of 
zeal for the kingdom of Jesus Christ, he left his country, and, attended by 
St. Lucian of Beauvais, made his way to Gaul. They preached the Faith 
together in that country till they reached Amiens in Picardy, where they 
parted. Lucian went to Beauvais, and, having sown the seeds of divine faith 
in the hearts of many, received the crown of martyrdom in that city. St. 
Quintin stayed at Amiens, endeavoring by his prayers and labors to make 
that country a portion of Our Lord’s inheritance. He was seized, thrown into 
prison, and loaded with chains. Finding the holy preacher proof against 
promises and threats, the magistrate condemned him to the most barbarous 
torture. His body was then pierced with two iron wires from the neck to the 
thighs, and iron nails were thrust under his nails, and in his flesh in many 
places, particularly into his skull; and, lastly, his head was cut off. His death 
happened on the 31st of October, 287. 


REFLECTION: Let us bear in mind that the ills of this life are not worthy to be 
compared to the glory “God has reserved for those who love Him.” 
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November 1 


ALL-SAINTS 


THE Church pays, day by day, a special veneration to some one of the holy 
men and women who have helped to establish it by their blood, develop it 
by their labors, or edify it by their virtues. But, in addition to those whom 
the Church honors by special designation, or has inscribed in her calendar, 
how many martyrs are there whose names are not recorded! How many 
humble virgins and holy penitents! How many just and holy anchorites or 
young children snatched away in their innocence! How many Christians 
who have died in grace, whose merits are known only to God, and who are 
themselves known only in heaven! Now should we forget those who 
remember us in their intercessions? Besides, are they not our brethren, our 
ancestors, friends, and fellow-Christians, with whom we have lived in daily 
companionship—in other words, our own family? Yea, it is one family; and 
our place is marked out in this home of eternal light and eternal love. 


REFLECTION: Let us have a solicitude to render ourselves worthy of “that 
chaste generation, so beautiful amid the glory where it dwells.” 


November 2 


ALL-SOULS 


THE Church teaches us that the souls of the just who have left this world 
soiled with the stain of venial sin remain for a time in a place of expiation, 
where they suffer such punishment as may be due to their offences. It is a 
matter of faith that these suffering souls are relieved by the intercession of 
the Saints in heaven and by the prayers of the faithful upon earth. To pray 
for the dead is, then, both an act of charity and of piety. We read in Holy 
Scripture: “It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, that 
they may be loosed from sins.” And when Our Lord inspired St. Odilo, 
Abbot of Cluny, towards the close of the tenth century, to establish in his 
Order a general commemoration of all the faithful departed, it was soon 
adopted by the whole Western Church, and has been continued unceasingly 
to our day. Let us, then, ever bear in mind the dead and offer up our prayers 
for them. By showing this mercy to the suffering souls in purgatory, we 
shall be particularly entitled to be treated with mercy at our departure from 
this world, and to share more abundantly in the general suffrages of the 
Church, continually offered for all who have slept in Christ. 


ST. MALACHI, Bishop 


DURING his childhood Malachi would often separate himself from his 
companions to converse in prayer with God. At the age of twenty-five he 
was ordained priest; his devotion and zeal led to his being consecrated 
Bishop of Connor, and shortly afterwards he was made Archbishop of his 
native city, Armagh. This see having by a longstanding abuse been held as 
an heirloom in one family, it required on the part of the Saint no little tact 
and firmness to allay the dissensions caused by his election. One day, while 
St. Malachi was burying the dead, he was laughed at by his sister. When she 
died, he said many Masses for her. Some time afterwards, in a vision, he 
saw her, dressed in mourning, standing in a churchyard, and saying that she 
had not tasted food for thirty days. Remembering that it was just thirty days 
since he last offered the Adorable Sacrifice for her, he began again to do so, 
and was rewarded by other visions, in the last of which he saw her within 
the church, clothed in white, near the altar, and surrounded by bright spirits. 
He twice made a pilgrimage to Rome, to consult Christ’s Vicar, the first 
time returning as Papal Legate, amid the joy of his people, with the pall for 
Armagh; but the second time bound for a happier home. He was taken ill at 
Clairvaux. He died, aged fifty-four, where he fain would have lived, in St. 
Bernard’s monastery, on the 2d of November, 1148. 


REFLECTION: Our Lord said to St. Gertrude, “God accepts every soul you set 
free, as if you had redeemed him from captivity, and will reward you in a 
fitting time for the benefit you have conferred.” 


November 3 


ST. HUBERT, Bishop 


ST. HUBERT’S early life is so obscured by popular traditions that we have 
no authentic account of his actions. He is said to have been passionately 
addicted to hunting, and was entirely taken up in worldly pursuits. One 
thing is certain: that he is the patron saint of hunters. Moved by divine 
grace, he resolved to renounce the world. His extraordinary fervor, and the 
great progress which he made in virtue and learning, strongly recommended 
him to St. Lambert, Bishop of Maestricht, who ordained him priest, and 
entrusted him with the principal share in the administration of his diocese. 
That holy prelate being barbarously murdered in 681, St. Hubert was 
unanimously chosen his successor. With incredible zeal he penetrated into 
the most remote and barbarous places of Ardenne, and abolished the 
worship of idols; and, as he performed the office of the apostles, God 
bestowed on him a like gift of miracles. He died on the 30th of May, in 727, 
reciting to his last breath the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. 


REFLECTION: What the Wise Man has said of Wisdom may be applied to 
Grace: “That it ordereth the means with gentleness, and attaineth its end 
with power.” 


November 4 


ST. CHARLES BORROMEO 


ABOUT fifty years after the Protestant heresy had broken out, Our Lord 
raised up a mere youth to renew the face of His Church. In 1560 Charles 
Borromeo, then twenty-two years of age, was created cardinal, and by the 
side of his uncle, Pius IV., administered the affairs of the Holy See. His first 
care was the direction of the Council of Trent. He urged forward its 
sessions, guided its deliberations by continual correspondence from Rome, 
and by his firmness carried it to its conclusion. Then he entered upon a still 
more arduous work—the execution of its decrees. As Archbishop of Milan 
he enforced their observance, and thoroughly restored the discipline of his 
see. He founded schools for the poor, seminaries for the clerics, and by his 
community of Oblates trained his priests to perfection. Inflexible in 
maintaining discipline, to his flock he was a most tender father. He would 
sit by the roadside to teach a poor man the Pater and Ave, and would enter 
hovels the stench of which drove his attendants from the door. During the 
great plague he refused to leave Milan, and was ever by the sick and dying, 
and sold even his bed for their support. So he lived and so he died, a faithful 
image of the Good Shepherd, up to his last hour giving his life for his 
sheep. 


REFLECTION: Daily resolutions to fulfil, at all cost, every duty demanded by 
God, is the lesson taught by St. Charles; and a lesson we must learn if we 
would overcome our corrupt nature and reform our lives. 


November 5 


ST. BERTILLE, Abbess 


ST. BERTILLE was born of one of the most illustrious families in the 
territory of Soissons, in the reign of Dagobert I. As she grew up she learned 
perfectly to despise the world, and earnestly desired to renounce it. Not 
daring to tell this to her parents, she first consulted St. Ouen, by whom she 
was encouraged in her resolution. The Saint’s parents were then made 
acquainted with her desire, which God inclined them not to oppose. They 
conducted her to Jouarre, a great monastery in Brie, four leagues from 
Meaux, where she was received with great joy and trained up in the strictest 
practice of monastic perfection. By her perfect submission to all her sisters 
she seemed every one’s servant, and acquitted herself with such great 
charity land edification that she was chosen prioress to assist the abbess in 
her administration. About the year 646 she was appointed first abbess of the 
abbey of Chelles, which she governed for forty-six years with equal vigor 
and discretion, until she closed her penitential life in 692. 


REFLECTION: It is written that the Saints raise them selves heavenward, going 
from virtue to virtue, as by steps 


November 6 


ST. LEONARD 


LEONARD, one of the chief personages of the court of Clovis, and for 
whom this monarch had stood as sponsor in baptism, was so moved by the 
discourse and example of St. Remigius that he relinquished the world in 
order to lead a more perfect life. The Bishop of Rheims having trained 
Leonard to virtue, he became the apostle of such of the Franks as still 
remained pagans; but fearing that he might be summoned to the court by his 
reputation for sanctity, he withdrew secretly to the monastery of Micy, near 
Orleans, and afterwards to the solitude of Noblac near Limoges. His charity 
not allowing him to remain inactive while there was so much good to be 
done, he undertook the work of comforting prisoners, making them 
understand that the captivity of sin was more terrible than any mere bodily 
constraint. He won over a great many of these unfortunate persons, which 
gained for him many disciples, in whose behalf he founded a new 
monastery. St. Leonard died about the year 550. 


REFLECTION: ”The wicked shall be taken with his own iniquities, and shall 
be held by the cords of his own sin.” 


November 7 


ST. WILLIBRORD 


WILLIBRORD was born in Northumberland in 657, and when twenty 
years old went to Ireland, to study under St. Egbert; twelve years later, he 
felt drawn to convert the great pagan tribes who were hanging as a cloud 
over the north of Europe. He went to Rome for the blessing of the Pope, and 
with eleven companions reached Utrecht. The pagans would not accept the 
religion of their enemies, the Franks; and St. Willibrord could only labor in 
the track of Pepin Heristal, converting the tribes whom Pepin subjugated. 
At Pepin’s urgent request, he again went to Rome, and was consecrated 
Archbishop of Utrecht. He was stately and comely in person, frank and 
joyous, wise in counsel, pleasant in speech, in every work of God strenuous 
and unwearied. Multitudes were converted, and the Saint built churches and 
appointed priests all over the land. He wrought many miracles, and bad the 
gift of prophecy. He labored unceasingly as bishop for more than fifty 
years, beloved alike of God and of man, and died full of days and good 
works. 


REFLECTION: True zeal has its root in the love of God. It can never be idle; it 
must labor, toil, be doing great things. It glows as fire; it is, like fire, 
insatiable. See if this spirit be in you! 


November 8 


THE FEAST OF THE HOLY RELICS 


PROTESTANTISM pretends to regard the veneration which the Church 
pays to the relics of the Saints as a sin, and contends that this pious practice 
is a remnant of paganism. The Council of Trent, on the contrary, has 
decided that the bodies of the martyrs and other Saints, who were living 
members of Jesus Christ and temples of the Holy Ghost, are to be honored 
by the faithful. This decision was based upon the established usage of the 
earliest days of the Church, and upon the teaching of the Fathers and of the 
Councils. The Council orders, however, that all abuse of this devotion is to 
be avoided carefully, and forbids any relics to be exposed which have not 
been approved by the bishops, and these prelates are recommended to 
instruct the people faithfully in the teaching of the Church on this subject. 
While we regret, then, the errors of the impious and of heretics, let us profit 
by the advantages which we gain by hearkening to the voice of the Church. 


November 9 


ST. THEODORE TYRO, Martyr 


ST. THEODORE was born of a noble family in the East, and enrolled while 
still a youth in the imperial army. Early in 306 the emperor put forth an 
edict requiring all Christians to offer sacrifice, and Theodore had just joined 
the legion and marched with them into Pontus, when he had to choose 
between apostasy and death. He declared before his commander that he was 
ready to be cut in pieces and offer up every limb to his Creator, Who had 
died for him. Wishing to conquer him by gentleness, the commander left 
him in peace for a while, that he might think over his resolution; but 
Theodore used his freedom to set on fire the great temple of Isis, and made 
no secret of this act. Still his judge entreated him to renounce his faith and 
save his life; but Theodore made the sign of the cross, and answered: “As 
long as I have breath, I will confess the name of Christ.” After cruel torture, 
the judge bade him think of the shame to which Christ had brought him. 
“This shame,” Theodore answered, “I and all who invoke His name take 
with joy.” He was condemned to be burnt. As the flame rose, a Christian 
saw his soul rise like a flash of light to heaven. 


REFLECTION: We are enlisted in the same service as the holy martyrs, and we 
too must have courage and constancy if we would be perfect soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. Let us take our part with them in confessing the faith of Christ 
and despising the world, that we may have our part with them in Christ’s 
kingdom. 


November 10 


ST. ANDREW AVELLINO 


AFTER a holy youth, Lancelot Avellino was ordained priest at Naples. At 
the age of thirty-six he entered the Theatine Order, and took the name of 
Andrew, to show his love for the cross. For fifty years he was afflicted with 
a most painful rupture; yet he would never use a carriage. Once when he 
was carrying the Viaticum, and a storm had extinguished the lamps, a 
heavenly light encircled him, guided his steps, and sheltered him from the 
rain. But as a rule, his sufferings were unrelieved by God or man. On the 
last day of his life, St. Andrew rose to say Mass. He was in his eighty-ninth 
year, and so weak that he could scarcely reach the altar. He began the 
“Judica,” and fell forward in a fit of apoplexy. Laid on a straw mattress, his 
whole frame was convulsed in agony, while the fiend in visible form 
advanced to seize his soul, Then, as his brethren prayed and wept, the voice 
of Mary was heard, bidding the Saint’s guardian angel send the tempter 
back to hell. A calm and holy smile settled on the features of the dying 
Saint, as, with a grateful salutation to the image of Mary, he breathed forth 
his soul to God. His death happened on the 10th of November, 1608. 


REFLECTION: St. Andrew, who suffered so terrible an agony, is the special 
patron against sudden death. Ask him to be with you in your last hour, and 
to bring Jesus and Mary to your aid. 


November 11 


ST. MARTIN OF TOURS 


WHEN a mere boy, Martin became a Christian catechumen against his 
parents’ wish; and at fifteen was therefore seized by his father, a pagan 
soldier, and enrolled in the army. One winter’s day, when stationed at 
Amiens, he met a beggar almost naked and frozen with cold. Having no 
money, he cut his cloak in two and gave him the half. That night he saw 
Our Lord clothed in the half cloak, and heard Him say to the angels: 
“Martin, yet a catechumen, hath wrapped Me in this garment.” This decided 
him to be baptized, and shortly after he left the army. He succeeded in 
converting his mother; but, being driven from his home by the Arians, he 
took shelter with St. Hilary, and founded near Poitiers the first monastery in 
France. In 372 he was made Bishop of Tours. His flock, though Christian in 
name, was still pagan in heart. Unarmed and attended only by his monks, 
Martin destroyed the heathen temples and groves, and completed by his 
preaching and miracles the conversion of the people, whence he is known 
as the Apostle of Gaul. His last eleven years were spent in humble toil to 
atone for his faults, while God made manifest by miracles the purity of his 
soul. 


REFLECTION: It was for Christ crucified that St. Martin worked. Are you 
working for the same Lord? 


November 12 


ST. MARTIN, Pope 


ST. MARTIN, who occupied the Roman See from A. D. 649 to 655, 
incurred the enmity of the Byzantine court by his energetic opposition to the 
Monothelite heresy, and the Exarch Olympius went so far as to endeavor to 
procure the assassination of the Pope as he stood at the altar in the Church 
of St. Mary Major; but the would-be murderer was miraculously struck 
blind, and his master refused to have any further hand in the matter. His 
successor had no such scruples: he seized Martin, and conveyed him on 
board a vessel bound for Constantinople. After a three months’ voyage the 
island of Naxos was reached, where the Pope was kept in confinement for a 
year, and finally in 654 brought in chains to the imperial city. He was then 
banished to the Tannic Chersonese, where he lingered on for four months, 
in sickness and starvation, till God released him by death on the 12th of 
November, 655. 


REFLECTION: There have been times in the history of Christianity when its 
truths have seemed on the verge of extinction. But there is one Church 
whose testimony has never failed: it is the Church of St. Peter, the 
Apostolic and Roman See. Put your whole trust in her teaching!’ 


November 13 


ST. STANISLAS KOSTKA 


ST. STANISLAS was of a noble Polish family. At the age of fourteen he 
went with his elder brother Paul to the Jesuits’ College at Vienna; and 
though Stanislas was ever bright and sweet-tempered, his austerities were 
felt as a reproach by Paul, who shamefully maltreated him. This ill-usage 
and his own penances brought on a dangerous illness, and, being in a 
Lutheran house, he was unable to send for a priest. He now remembered to 
have read of his patroness, St. Barbara, that she never permitted her clients 
to die without the Holy Viaticum: he devoutly appealed to her aid, and she 
appeared with two angels, who gave him the Sacred Host. He was cured of 
this illness by Our Lady herself, and was bidden by her to enter the Society 
of Jesus. To avoid his father’s opposition, he was obliged to fly from 
Vienna; and, having proved his constancy by cheerfully performing the 
most menial offices, he was admitted to the novitiate at Rome. There he 
lived for ten short months marked by a rare piety, obedience, and devotion 
to his institute. He died, as he had prayed to die, on the feast of the 
Assumption, 1568, at the age of seventeen. 


REFLECTION: St. Stanislas teaches us in every trial of life, and above all in 
the hour of death, to have recourse to our patron Saint, and to trust without 
fear to his aid. 


November 14 


ST. DIDACUS 


ST. DIDACUS was born in Spain, in the middle of the fifteenth century. He 
was remarkable from childhood for his love of solitude, and when a youth 
retired and led a hermit life, occupying himself with weaving mats, like the 
fathers of the desert. Aiming at still higher perfection, he entered the Order 
of St. Francis. His want of learning and his humility would not allow him to 
aspire to the priesthood, and he remained a lay-brother till his death, perfect 
in his close observance of the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, and 
mortifying his wilt and his senses in every way that he could contrive. At 
one time he was sent by his superiors to the Canary Islands, whither he 
went joyfully, hoping to win the crown of martyrdom. Such, however, was 
not God’s will, and after making many conversions by his example and holy 
words, he was recalled to Spain. There, after a long and painful illness, he 
finished his days, embracing the cross, which he had so dearly loved 
through his life. He died with the words of the hymn “Dulce lignum” on his 
lips:. 


REFLECTION: If God be in your heart, He will be also on your lips; for Christ 
has said, “From the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 


ST. LAURENCE O’TOOLE, Archbishop of Dublin 


ST. LAURENCE, it appears, was born about the year 1125. When only ten 
years old, his father delivered him up as a hostage to Dermod Mac 
Murchad, King of Leinster, who treated the child with great inhumanity, 
until his father obliged the tyrant to put him in the hands of the Bishop of 
Glendalough, in the county of Wicklow. The holy youth, by his fidelity in 
corresponding with the divine grace, grew to be a model of virtues. On the 
death of the bishop, who was also abbot of the monastery, St. Laurence was 
chosen abbot in 1150, though but twenty-five years old, and governed his 
numerous community with wonderful virtue and prudence. In 1161 St. 
Laurence was unanimously chosen to fill the new metropolitan See of 
Dublin. About the year 1171 he was obliged, for the affairs of his diocese, 
to go over to England to see the king, Henry II., who was then at 
Canterbury. The Saint was received by the Benedictine monks of Christ 
Church with the greatest honor and respect. On the following day, as the 
holy archbishop was advancing to the altar to officiate, a maniac, who had 
heard much of his sanctity, and who was led on by the idea of making so 
holy a man another St. Thomas, struck him a violent blow on the head. All 
present concluded that he was mortally wounded; but the Saint coming to 
himself, asked for some water, blessed it, and having his wound washed 
with it, the blood was immediately stanched, and the archbishop celebrated 
Mass. In 1175 Henry II. of England became offended with Roderic, the 
monarch of Ireland, and St. Laurence undertook another journey to England 
to negotiate a reconciliation between them. Henry was so moved by his 
piety, charity, and prudence that he granted him everything he asked, and 
left the whole negotiation to his discretion. Our Saint ended his journey 
here below on the 14th of November, 1180, and was buried in the church of 
the abbey at Eu, on the confines of Normandy. 


November 15 


ST. GERTRUDE, Abbess 


GERTRUDE was born in the year 1263, of a noble Saxon family, and 
placed at the age of five for education in the Benedictine abbey of 
Rodelsdorf. Her strong mind was carefully cultivated, and she wrote Latin 
with unusual elegance and force; above all, she was perfect in humility and 
mortification, in obedience, and in all monastic observances. Her life was 
crowded with wonders. She has in obedience recorded some of her visions, 
in which she traces in words of indescribable beauty the intimate converse 
of her soul with Jesus and Mary. She was gentle to all, most gentle to 
sinners; filled with devotion to the Saints of God, to the souls in purgatory, 
and above all to the Passion of Our Lord and to His Sacred Heart. She ruled 
her abbey with perfect wisdom and love for forty years. Her life was one of 
great and almost continual suffering, and her longing to be with Jesus was 
not granted till 1334, when she had reached her seventy-second year. 


REFLECTION: No preparation for death can be better than to offer and resign 
ourselves anew to the Divine Will—humbly, lovingly, with unbounded 
confidence in the infinite mercy and goodness of God. 


November 16 


ST. EDMUND OF CANTERBURY 


ST. EDMUND left his home at Abingdon, a boy of twelve years old, to 
study at Oxford, and there protected himself against many grievous 
temptations by a vow of chastity, and by espousing himself to Mary for life. 
He was soon called to active public life, and as treasurer of the diocese of 
Salisbury showed such charity to the poor that the dean said he was rather 
the treasure than the treasurer of their church. In 1234 he was raised to the 
see of Canterbury, where he fearlessly defended the rights of Church and 
State against the avarice and greed of Henry III.; but finding himself unable 
to force that monarch to relinquish the livings which he kept vacant for the 
benefit of the royal coffers, Edmund retired into exile sooner than appear to 
connive at so foul a wrong. After two years spent in solitude and prayer, he 
went to his reward, and the miracles wrought at his tomb at Pontigny were 
so numerous that he was canonized in 1246, within four years of his death. 


REFLECTION: The Saints were tempted even more than ourselves; but they 
stood where we fall, because they trusted to Mary, and not to themselves. 


November 17 


ST. GREGORY THAUMATURGUS 


ST. GREGORY was born in Pontus, of heathen parents. In Palestine, about 
the year 231, he studied philosophy under the great Origen, who led him 
from the pursuit of human wisdom to Christ, Who is the Wisdom of God. 
Not long after, he was made Bishop of Neo Caesarea in his own country. As 
he lay awake one night an old man entered his room, and pointed to a lady 
of superhuman beauty, and radiant with heavenly light. This old man was 
St. John the Evangelist, and the lady told him to give Gregory the 
instruction he desired. Thereupon he gave St. Gregory a creed which 
contained in all its fulness the doctrine of the Trinity. St. Gregory set it in 
writing, directed all his preaching by it, and handed it down to his 
successors. Strong in this faith, he subdued demons; he foretold the future. 
At his word a rock moved from its place, a river changed its course, a lake 
was dried up. He converted his diocese, and strengthened those under 
persecution. He struck down a rising heresy; and, when he was gone, this 
creed preserved his flock from the Arian pest. St. Gregory died in the year 
270. 


REFLECTION: Devotion to the blessed Mother of God is the sure protection of 
faith in her Divine Son. Every time that we invoke her, we renew our faith 
in the Incarnate God; we reverse the sin and unbelief of our first parents; we 
take our part with her who was blessed because she believed. 


November 18 


ST. ODO OF CLUNY 


ON Christmas-eve, 877, a noble of Aquitaine implored Our Lady to grant 
him a son. His prayer was heard; Odo was born, and his grateful father 
offered him to St. Martin. Odo grew in wisdom and in virtue, and his father 
longed to see him shine at court. But the attraction of grace was too strong. 
Odo’s heart was sad and his health failed, until he forsook the world and 
sought refuge under the shadow of St. Martin at Tours. Later on he took the 
habit of St. Benedict at Baume, and was compelled to become abbot of the 
great abbey of Cluny, which was then building. He ruled it with the hand of 
a master and the winningness of a Saint. The Pope sent for him often to act 
as peacemaker between contending princes, and it was on one of those 
missions of mercy that he was taken ill at Rome. At his urgent entreaty he 
was borne back to Tours, where he died at the feet of “ his own St. Martin,” 
in 942. 


REFLECTION: "It needs only,” says Father Newman, “for a Catholic to show 
devotion to any Saint, in order to receive special benefits from his 
intercession.” 


November 19 


ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY 


ELIZABETH was daughter of a king of Hungary, and niece of St. Hedwige. 
She was betrothed in infancy to Louis, Landgrave of Thuringia, and brought 
up in his father’s court. Not content with receiving daily numbers of poor in 
her palace, and relieving all in distress, she built several hospitals, where 
she served the sick, dressing the most repulsive sores with her own hands. 
Once as she was carrying in the folds of her mantle some provisions for the 
poor, she met her husband returning from the chase. Astonished to see her 
bending under the weight of her burden, he opened the mantle which she 
kept pressed against her, and found in it nothing but beautiful red and white 
roses, although it was not the season for flowers. Bidding her pursue her 
way, he took one of the marvellous roses, and kept it all his life. On her 
husband’s death she was cruelly driven from her palace, and forced to 
wander through the streets with her little children, a prey to hunger and 
cold; but she welcomed all her sufferings, and continued to be the mother of 
the poor, converting many by her holy life. She died in 1231, at the age of 
twenty-four. 


REFLECTION: This young and delicate princess made herself the servant and 
nurse of the poor. Let her example teach us to disregard the opinions of the 
world and to overcome our natural repugnances, in order to serve Christ in 
the persons of His poor. 


November 20 


ST. FELIX OF VALOIS 


ST. FELIX was son of the Count of Valois. His mother throughout his youth 
did all she could to cultivate in him a spirit of charity. The unjust divorce 
between his parents matured a long-formed resolution of leaving the world; 
and, confiding his mother to her pious brother, Thibault, Count of 
Champagne, he took the Cistercian habit at Clairvaux. His rare virtues drew 
on him such admiration that, with St. Bernard’s consent, he fled to Italy, 
where he led an austere life with an aged hermit. At this time he was 
ordained priest, and his old counsellor having died, he returned to France, 
and for many years lived as a solitary at Cerfroid. Here God inspired him 
with the desire of founding an Order for the redemption of Christian 
captives, and moved St. John of Matha, then a youth, to conceive a similar 
wish. Together they drew up the rules of the Order of the Holy Trinity. 
Many disciples gathered round them; and, seeing that the time had come for 
further action, the two Saints made a pilgrimage to Rome to obtain the 
confirmation of the Order from Innocent III. Their prayer was granted, and 
the last fifteen , years of Felix’s long life were spent in organizing and 
developing his rapidly increasing foundations. He died in 1213. 


REFLECTION: ”Think how much,” says St. John Chrysostom, “and how often 
thy mouth has sinned, and thou wilt devote thyself entirely to the 
conversion of sinners. For by this one means thou wilt blot out all thy sins, 
in that thy mouth will become the mouth of God.” 


November 21 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


RELIGIOUS parents never fail by devout prayer to consecrate their 
children to the divine service and love, both before and after their birth. 
Some amongst the Jews, not content with this general consecration of their 
children, offered them to God in their infancy, by the hands of the priests in 
the Temple, to be lodged in apartments belonging to the Temple, and 
brought up in attending the priests and Levites in the sacred ministry. It is 
an ancient tradition that the Blessed Virgin Mary was thus solemnly offered 
to God in the Temple in her infancy. This festival of the Presentation of the 
Blessed Virgin the Church celebrates this day. The tender soul of Mary was 
then adorned with the most precious graces, an object of astonishment and 
praise to the angels, and of the highest complacence to the adorable Trinity; 
the Father looking upon her as His beloved daughter, the Son as one chosen 
and prepared to become His mother, and the Holy Ghost as His darling 
spouse. Mary was the first who set up the standard of virginity; and, by 
consecrating it by a perpetual vow to Our Lord, she opened the way to all 
virgins who have since followed her example. 


REFLECTION: Mary’s first presentation to God was an offering most 
acceptable in His sight. Let our consecration of ourselves to God be made 
under her patronage, and assisted by her powerful intercession and the 
union of her merits. 


November 22 


ST. CECILIA, Virgin, Martyr 


IN the evening of her wedding-day, with the music of the marriage-hymn 
ringing in her ears, Cecilia, a rich, beautiful, and noble Roman maiden, 
renewed the vow by which she had consecrated her virginity to God. “Pure 
be my heart and undefiled my flesh; for I have a spouse you know not of— 
an angel of my Lord.” The heart of her young husband Valerian was moved 
by her words; he ‘received Baptism, and within a few days he and his 
brother Tiburtius, who had been brought by him to a knowledge of the 
Faith, sealed their confession with their blood. Cecilia only remained. “Do 
you not know,” was her answer to the threats of the prefect, “that I am the 
bride of my Lord Jesus Christ?” The death appointed for her was 
suffocation, and she remained a day and a night in a hot-air bath, heated 
seven times its wont. But “the flames had no power over her body, neither 
was a hair of her head singed.” The lictor sent to dispatch her struck with 
trembling hand the three blows which the law allowed, and left her still 
alive. For two days and nights Cecilia lay with her head, half severed on the 
pavement of her bath, fully sensible, and joyfully awaiting her crown; on 
the third the agony was over, and in 177 the virgin Saint gave back her pure 
spirit to Christ. 


REFLECTION: St. Cecilia teaches us to rejoice in every sacrifice as a pledge of 
our love of Christ, and to welcome sufferings and death as hastening our 
union with Him. 


November 23 


ST. CLEMENT OF ROME 


ST. CLEMENT is said to have been a convert of noble birth, and to have 
been consecrated bishop by St. Peter himself. With the words of the 
apostles still ringing in his ears, he began to rule the Church of God; and 
thus he was among the first, as he was among the most illustrious, in the 
long line of those who have held the place and power of Peter. He lived at 
the same time and in the same city with Domitian, the persecutor of the 
Church; and besides external foes he had to contend with schism and 
rebellion from within. The Corinthian Church was torn by intestine strife, 
and its members set the authority of their clergy at defiance. It was then that 
St. Clement interfered in the plenitude of his apostolic authority, and sent 
his famous epistle to the Corinthians. He urged the duties of charity, and 
above all of submission to the clergy. He did not speak in vain; peace and 
order were restored. St. Clement had done his work on earth, and shortly 
after sealed with his blood the Faith which he had learned from Peter and 
taught to the nations. 


REFLECTION: God rewards a simple spirit of submission to the clergy, for the 
honor done to them is done to Him. Your virtue is unreal, your faith in 
danger, if you fail in this. 


November 24 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


THE father of St. John was discarded by his kindred for marrying a poor 
orphan, and the Saint, thus born and nurtured in poverty, chose it also for 
his portion. Unable to learn a trade, he became the servant of the poor in the 
hospital of Medina, while still pursuing his sacred studies. In 1563, being 
then twenty-one, he humbly offered himself as a lay-brother to the 
Carmelite friars, who, however, knowing his talents, had him ordained 
priest. He would now have exchanged to the severe Carthusian Order, had 
not St. Teresa, with the instinct of a Saint, persuaded him to remain and 
help her in the reform of his own Order. Thus he became the first prior of 
the Barefooted Carmelites. His reform, though approved by the general, 
was rejected by the elder friars, who condemned the Saint as a fugitive and 
apostate, and cast him into prison, whence he only escaped, after nine 
months’ suffering, at the risk of his life. Twice again, before his death, he 
was shamefully persecuted by his brethren, and publicly disgraced. But his 
complete abandonment by creatures only deepened his interior peace and 
devout longing for heaven. 


REFLECTION: ”Live in the world,” said St. John, “as if God and your soul 
only were in it; so shall your heart be never made captive by any earthly 
thing.” 


November 25 


ST. CATHERINE OF ALEXANDRIA 


CATHERINE was a noble virgin of Alexandria. Before her Baptism, it is 
said, she saw in vision the Blessed Virgin ask her Son to receive her among 
His servants, but the Divine Infant turned away. After Baptism, Catherine 
saw the same vision, when Jesus Christ received her with great affection, 
and espoused her before the court of heaven. When the impious tyrant 
Maximin II. came to Alexandria, fascinated by the wisdom, beauty and 
wealth of the Saint, he in vain urged his suit. At last in his rage and 
disappointment he ordered her to be stripped and scourged. She fled to the 
Arabian mountains, where the soldiers overtook her, and after many 
torments put her to death. Her body was laid on Mount Sinai, and a 
beautiful legend relates that Catherine having prayed that no man might see 
or touch her body after death, angels bore it to the grave. 


REFLECTION: The constancy displayed by the Saints in their glorious 
martyrdom cannot be isolated from their previous lives, but is their natural 
sequence. If we wish to emulate their perseverance, let us first imitate their 
fidelity to grace. 


November 26 


ST. PETER OF ALEXANDRIA, Bishop, Martyr 


ST. PETER governed the Church of Alexandria during the persecution of 
Diocletian. The sentence of excommunication that he was the first to 
pronounce against the schismatics, Melitius and Arius, and which, despite 
the united efforts of powerful partisans, he strenuously upheld, proves that 
he possessed as much sagacity as zeal and firmness. But his most constant 
care was employed in guarding his flocks from the dangers arising out of 
persecution. He never ceased repeating to them that, in order not to fear 
death, it was needful to begin by dying to self, renouncing our will, and 
detaching ourselves from all things. St. Peter gave an example of such 
detachment by undergoing martyrdom in the year 311. 


REFLECTION: ”How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God!” says Our Saviour; because they are bound to earth by the strong 
ties of their riches. 


November 27 


ST. MAXIMUS, Bishop 


ST. MAXIMUS, abbot of Lerins, in succession to St. Honoratus, was 
remarkable not only for the spirit of recollection, fervor, and piety familiar 
to him from very childhood, but still more for the gentleness and kindliness 
with which he governed the monastery which at that time contained many 
religious, and was famous for the learning and piety of its brethren. 
Exhibiting in his own person an example of the most sterling virtues, his 
exhortations could not fail to prove all-persuasive: loving all his religious, 
whom it was his delight to consider as one family, he established amongst 
them that sweet concord, union, and holy emulation for well-doing which 
render the exercise of authority needless, and makes submission a pleasure. 
The clergy and people of Frejus, moved by such a shining example, elected 
Maximus for their bishop, but he took to flight; subsequently be was 
compelled, however, to accept the see of Riez, where he practised virtue in 
all gentleness, and died in 460, regretted as the best of fathers. 


REFLECTION: ”Masters, do to your servants that which is just and equal, 
knowing that you also have a Master in heaven.” 


November 28 


ST. JAMES OF LA MARCA OF ANCONA 


THE small town of Montbrandon, in the Marca of Ancona, gave birth to 
this Saint. When young he was sent to the University of Perugia, where his 
progress in learning soon qualified him to be chosen preceptor to a young 
gentleman of Florence. Fearing that he might be ingulfed in the whirlpool 
of world excesses, St. James applied himself to prayer and recollection. 
When travelling near Assisium he went into the great Church of the 
Portiuncula to pray, and being animated by the fervor of the holy men who 
there served God, and by the example of their blessed founder St. Francis, 
he determined to petition in that very place for the habit of the Order. He 
began his spiritual war against the devil, the world, and the flesh, with 
assiduous prayer and extraordinary fasts and watchings. For forty years he 
never passed a day without taking the discipline. Being chosen Archbishop 
of Milan, he fled, and could not be prevailed on to accept the office. He 
wrought several miracles at Venice and at other places, and raised from 
dangerous sicknesses the Duke of Calabria and the King of Naples. The 
Saint died in the convent of the Holy Trinity of his Order, near Naples, on 
the 28th of November, in the year 1476, being ninety years old, seventy of 
which he had spent in a religious state. 


November 29 


ST. SATURNINUS, Martyr 


SATURNINUS went from Rome, by direction of Pope Fabian, about the 
year 245, to preach the faith in Gaul. He fixed his episcopal see at Toulouse, 
and thus became the first Christian bishop of that city. There were but few 
Christians in the place. However, their number grew fast after the coming of 
the Saint; and his power was felt by the spirits of evil, who received the 
worship of the heathen. His power was felt the more because he had to pass 
daily through the capitol, the high place of the heathen worship, on the way 
to his own church. One day a great multitude was gathered by an altar, 
where a bull stood ready for the sacrifice. A man in the crowd pointed out 
Saturninus, who was passing by, and the people would have forced him to 
idolatry; but the holy bishop answered: “I know but one God, and to Him I 
will offer the sacrifice of praise. How can I fear gods who, as you say, are 
afraid of me?” On this he was fastened to the bull, which was driven down 
the capitol. The brains of the Saint were scattered on the steps. His mangled 
body was taken up and buried by two devout women. 


REFLECTION: When beset by the temptations of the devil, let us call upon the 
Saints, who reign with Christ. They were powerful during their lives against 
the devil and his angels. They are more powerful now that they have passed 
from the Church on earth to the Church triumphant. 


November 30 


ST. ANDREW, Apostle 


ST. ANDREW was one of the fishermen of Bethsaida, and brother, perhaps 
elder brother, of St. Peter, and became a disciple of St. John Baptist. He 
seemed always eager to bring others into notice; when called himself by 
Christ on the banks of the Jordan, his first thought was to go in search of his 
brother, and he said, “We have found the Messias,” and he brought him to 
Jesus. It was he again who, when Christ wished to feed the five thousand in 
the desert, pointed out the little lad with the five loaves and fishes. St. 
Andrew went forth upon his mission to plant the Faith in Scythia and 
Greece, and at the end of years of toil to win a martyr’s crown. After 
suffering a cruel scourging at Patrae in Achaia, he was left, bound by cords, 
to die upon a cross. When St. Andrew first caught sight of the gibbet on 
which he was to die, he greeted the precious wood with joy. “O good cross! 
“he cried, “made beautiful by the limbs of Christ, so long desired, now so 
happily found! Receive me into thy arms and present me to my Master, that 
He Who redeemed me through thee may now accept me from thee.” Two 
whole days the martyr remained hanging on this cross alive, preaching, with 
outstretched arms from this chair of truth, to all who came near, and 
entreating them not to hinder his passion. 


REFLECTION: If we would do good to others, we must, like St. Andrew, keep 
close to the cross. 
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December 1 


ST. ELIGIUS 


ELIGIUS, a goldsmith at Paris, was commissioned by King Clotaire to 
make a throne. With the gold and precious stones given him he made two. 
Struck by his rare honesty, the king gave him an appointment at court, and 
demanded an oath of fidelity sworn upon holy relics; but Eligius prayed 
with tears to be excused, for fear of failing in reverence to the relics of the 
Saints. On entering the court he fortified himself against its seductions by 
many austerities and continual ejaculatory prayers. He had a marvellous 
zeal for the redemption of captives, and for their deliverance would sell his 
jewels, his food, his clothes, and his very shoes, once by his prayers 
breaking their chains and opening their prisons. His great delight was in 
making rich shrines for relics. His striking virtue caused him, a layman and 
a goldsmith, to be made Bishop of Noyon, and his sanctity in this holy 
office was remarkable. He possessed the gifts of miracles and prophecy, and 
died in 665. 


REFLECTION: When God called His Saints to Himself, He might, had He so 
pleased, have taken their bodies also; but He willed to leave them in our 
charge, for our help and consolation. Be careful to imitate St. Eligius in 
making a good use of so great a treasure. 


December 2 


ST. BIBIANA, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. BIBIANA was a native of Rome. Flavian, her father, was apprehended, 
burned in the face with a hot iron, and banished to Aequapendente, where 
he died of his wounds a few days after; and her mother, Dafrosa, was some 
time after beheaded. Bibiana and her sister Demetria, after the death of their 
parents, were stripped of all they had in the world and suffered much from 
poverty. Apronianus, Governor of Rome, summoned them to appear before 
him. Demetria, having made confession of her faith, fell down and expired 
at the foot of the tribunal, in the presence of the judge. Apronianus gave 
orders that Bibiana should be put into the hands of a wicked woman named 
Rufina, who was to bring her to another way of thinking; but Bibiana, 
making prayer her shield, remained invincible. Apronianus, enraged at the 
courage and perseverance of a tender virgin, ordered her to be tied to a 
pillar and whipped with scourges loaded with leaden plummets till she 
expired. The Saint underwent this punishment cheerfully, and died in the 
hands of the executioners. 


REFLECTION: Pray for a fidelity and patience like Bibiana’s under all trials, 
that neither convenience nor any worldly advantage may ever prevail upon 
you to transgress your duty. 


December 3 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


YOUNG Spanish gentleman, in the dangerous days of the Reformation, 
was making a name for himself as a Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Paris, and had seemingly no higher aim, when St. Ignatius of 
Loyola won him to heavenly thoughts. After a brief apostolate amongst his 
countrymen in Rome he was sent by St. Ignatius to the Indies, where for 
twelve years he was to wear himself out, bearing the Gospel to Hindostan, 
to Malacca, and to Japan. Thwarted by the jealousy, covetousness, and 
carelessness of those who should have helped and encouraged him, neither 
their opposition nor the difficulties of every sort which he encountered 
could make him slacken his labors for souls. The vast kingdom of China 
appealed to his charity, and he was resolved to risk his life to force an entry, 
when God took him to Himself, and on the 2d of December, 1552, he died, 
like Moses, in sight of the land of promise. 


REFLECTION: Some are specially called to work for souls; but there is no one 
who cannot help much in their salvation. Holy example, earnest 
intercession, the offerings of our actions in their behalf—all this needs only 
the spirit which animated St. Francis Xavier, the desire to make some return 
to God. 


December 4 


ST. BARBARA, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. BARBARA was brought up a heathen. A tyrannical father, Dioscorus, 
had kept her jealously secluded in a lonely tower which he had built for the 
purpose. Here in her forced solitude, she gave herself to prayer and study, 
and contrived to receive instruction and Baptism by stealth from a Christian 
priest. Dioscorus, on discovering his daughter’s conversion, was beside 
himself with rage. He himself denounced her before the civil tribunal. 
Barbara was horribly tortured, and at last was beheaded, her own father, 
merciless to the last, acting as her executioner. God, however, speedily 
punished her persecutors. While her soul was being borne by angels to 
Paradise, a flash of lightning struck Dioscorus, and he was hurried before 
the judgment-seat of God. 


REFLECTION: Pray often against a sudden and unprovided death; and, above 
all, that you may be strengthened by the Holy Viaticum against the dangers 
of your last hour. 


December 5 


ST. SABAS, Abbot 


ST. SABAS, one of the most renowned patriarchs of the monks of 
Palestine, was born in the year 439, near Caesarea. In order to settle a 
dispute which had arisen between some of his relatives in regard to the 
administration of his estate, while still young he forsook the world and 
entered a monastery, wherein he became a model of fervor. When Sabas had 
been ten years in this monastery, being eighteen years old, he went to 
Jerusalem to visit the holy places, and attached himself to a monastery then 
under control of St. Euthymius; but on the death of the holy abbot our Saint 
sought the wilderness, where he chose his dwelling in a cave on the top of a 
high mountain, at the bottom of which ran the brook Cedron. After he had 
lived here five years, several came to him, desiring to serve God under his 
direction. He was at first unwilling to consent, but finally founded a new 
monastery of persons all desirous to devote themselves to praise and serve 
Goa without interruption. His great sanctity becoming known, he was 
ordained priest, at the age of fifty-three, by the patriarch of Jerusalem, and 
made Superior-General of all the anchorites of Palestine. He lived to be 
ninety-four, and died on the 5th of December, 532. 


December 6 


ST. NICHOLAS OF BARI 


ST. NICHOLAS, the patron Saint of Russia, was born toward the end of the 
third century. His uncle, the Archbishop of Myra in Lycia, ordained him 
priest, and appointed him abbot of a monastery; and on the death of the 
archbishop he was elected to the vacant see. Throughout his life he retained 
the bright and guileless manners of his early years, and showed himself the 
special protector of the innocent and the wronged. Nicholas once heard that 
a person who had fallen into poverty intended to abandon his three 
daughters to a life of sin. Determined, if possible, to save their innocence, 
the Saint went out by night, and, taking with him a bag of gold, flung it into 
the window of the sleeping father and hurried off. He, on awaking, deemed 
the gift a godsend, and with it dowered his eldest child. The Saint, 
overjoyed at his success, made like venture for the second daughter; but the 
third time as he stole away, the father, who was watching, overtook him and 
kissed his feet, saying: “Nicholas, why dost thou conceal thyself from me? 
Thou art my helper, and he who has delivered my soul and my daughters’ 
from hell.” St. Nicholas is usually represented by the side of a vessel, 
wherein a certain man had concealed the bodies of his three children whom 
he had killed, but who were restored to life by the Saint. He died in 342. His 
relics were translated in 1807, to Bari, Italy, and there, after fifteen 
centuries, “the manna of St. Nicholas” still flows from his bones and heals 
all kinds of sick. 


REFLECTION: Those who would enter heaven must be as little children, 
whose greatest glory is their innocence. Now, two things are ours to do: 
first, to preserve it in ourselves, or regain it by penance; secondly, to love 
and shield it in others. 


December 7 


ST. AMBROSE, Bishop 


AMBROSE was of a noble family, and was governor of Milan in 374, when 
a bishop was to be chosen for that great see. As the Arian heretics were 
many and fierce, he was present to preserve order during the election. 
Though only a catechumen, it was the will of God that he should himself be 
chosen by acclamation; and, in spite of his utmost resistance, he was 
baptized and consecrated. He was unwearied in every duty of a pastor, full 
of sympathy and charity, gentle and condescending in things indifferent, but 
inflexible in matters of principle. He showed his fearless zeal in braving the 
anger of the Empress Justina, by resisting and foiling her impious attempt to 
give one of the churches of Milan to the Arians, and by rebuking and 
leading to penance the really great Emperor Theodosius, who in a moment 
of irritation had punished most cruelly a sedition of the inhabitants of 
Thessalonica. He was the friend and consoler of St. Monica in all her 
sorrows, and in 387 he had the joy of admitting to the Church her son, St. 
Augustine. St. Ambrose died in 397, full of years and of honors, and is 
revered by the Church of and as one of her greatest doctors. 


REFLECTION: Whence came to St. Ambrose his grandeur of mind, his 
clearness of insight, his intrepidity in maintaining the faith and discipline of 
the Church? Whence but from his contempt of the world, from his fearing 
God alone? 


December 8 


THE FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


ON this day, so dear to every Catholic heart, we celebrate, in the first place, 
the moment in which Almighty God showed Mary, through the distance of 
ages, to our first parents as the Virgin Mother of the divine Redeemer, the 
woman destined to crush the head of the serpent. And as by eternal decree 
she was miraculously exempt from all stain of original sin, and endowed 
with the richest treasures of grace and sanctity, it is meet that we should 
honor her glorious prerogatives by this special feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. We should join in spirit with the blessed in heaven, and rejoice 
with our dear Mother, not only for her own sake, but for ours, her children, 
who are partakers of her glory and happiness. Secondly, we are called upon 
to celebrate that ever-memorable day, the 8th of December, 1854, which 
raised the Immaculate Conception of Our Blessed Lady from a pious belief 
to the dignity of a dogma of the Infallible Church, causing universal joy 
among the faithful. 


REFLECTION: Let us repeat frequently these words applied by the Church to 
the Blessed Virgin: “Thou art all fair, O Mary? and there is not a spot in 
thee” (Cant. iv. 7). 


December 9 


ST. LEOCADIA, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. LEOCADIA was a native of Toledo, and was apprehended by an order 
of Dacian, the cruel governor under Diocletian in 304. Hearing of the 
martyrdom of St. Eulalia, she prayed that God would not prolong her exile, 
but unite her speedily with her holy friend in His glory. Her prayer was 
heard, and she happily expired in prison. Three famous churches in Toledo 
bear her name, and she is honored as principal patroness of that city. In one 
of those churches most of the councils of Toledo were held. Her relics were 
kept in that church with great respect, till, in the incursions of the Moors, 
they were conveyed to Oviedo, and some years afterward to the abbey of St. 
Guislain, near Mons in Hainault. They were finally carried back to Toledo 
with great pomp, and placed in the great church there on the 26th of April, 
1589. 


REFLECTION: Were we not blinded by the world and the enchantment of its 
follies, the near prospect of eternity, the uncertainty of the hour of our 
death, and the repeated precepts of Christ would produce in us the same 
fervent dispositions which they did in the primitive Christians. 


December 10 


ST. EULALIA, Virgin, Martyr 


ST. EULALIA was a native of Merida, in Spain. She was but twelve years 
old when the bloody edicts of Diocletian were issued. Eulalia presented 
herself before the cruel judge Dacianus, and reproached him for attempting 
to destroy souls by compelling them to renounce the only true God. The 
governor commanded her to be seized, and at first tried to win her over by 
flattery, but failing in this, he had recourse to threats, and caused the most 
dreadful instruments of torture to be placed before her eyes, saying to her: 
“All this you shall escape if you will but touch a little salt and frankincense 
with the tip of your finger.” Provoked at these seducing flatteries, our Saint 
threw down the idol, and trampled upon the cake which was laid for the 
sacrifice. At the judge’s order, two executioners tore her tender sides with 
iron hooks, so as to leave the very bones bare. Next lighted torches were 
applied to her breasts and sides; under which torment, instead of groans, 
nothing was heard from her mouth but thanksgivings. The fire at length 
catching her hair, surrounded her head and face, and the Saint was stifled by 
the smoke and flame. 


REFLECTION: The apostles rejoiced “that they were accounted worthy to 
suffer reproach for the name of Jesus.” Do we bear our crosses with the 
Same spirit? 


December 11 


ST. DAMASUS, Pope 


ST. DAMASUS was born at Rome at the beginning of the fourth century. 
He was archdeacon of the Roman Church in 355, when Pope Liberius was 
banished to Berda, and followed him into exile, but afterward returned to 
Rome. On the death of Liberius our Saint was chosen to succeed him. 
Ursinus, a competitor for the high office, incited a revolt, but the holy Pope 
took only such action as was becoming to the common father of the faithful. 
Having freed the Church of this new schism, he turned his attention to the 
extirpation of Arianism in the West and of Apollinarianism in the East, and 
for this purpose he convened several councils. He rebuilt the church of St. 
Laurence, which to this day is known as St. Laurence in Damaso; he made 
many valuable presents to this church, and settled upon it houses and lands 
in its vicinity. He likewise drained all the springs of the Vatican, which ran 
over the bodies that were buried there, and decorated the sepulchres of a 
great number of martyrs in the cemeteries, and adorned them with epitaphs 
in verse. Having sat eighteen years and two months, he died on the 10th of 
December, in 384, being near fourscore years of age. 


December 12 
ST. VALERY, Abbot 


ST. FINIAN, Bishop 


THIS Saint was born at Auvergne, in the sixth century, O and in his 
childhood kept his father’s sheep. He was yet young when he took the 
monastic habit in the neighboring monastery of St. Antony. Seeking the 
most perfect means of advancing in the paths of all virtues, he passed from 
this house to the more austere monastery of St. Germanus of Auxerre, and 
finally to that of Luxeuil, where he spent many years. He travelled into 
Neustria, where he converted many infidels, and assembled certain fervent 
disciples, and laid the foundation of a monastery. Saint Valery went to 
receive the recompense of his happy perseverance on the 12th of December 
in 622. 


ST. FINIAN was a native of Leinster, was instructed in the elements of 
Christian virtue by the disciples of St. Patrick, and passed over into Wales; 
but about the year 520 he returned into Ireland. To propagate the work of 
God, our Saint established several monasteries and schools. St. Finian was 
chosen and consecrated Bishop of Clonard. In the love of his flock and his 
zeal for their salvation he was infirm with the infirm, and wept with those 
that wept. He healed the souls, and often also the bodies, of those that 
applied to him. He departed to Our Lord on the 12th of December in 552. 


December 13 


ST. LUCY, Virgin, Martyr 


THE mother of St. Lucy suffered four years from an issue of blood, and the 
help of man failed. St. Lucy reminded her mother that a woman in the 
Gospel had been healed of the same disorder. “St. Agatha,” she said, 
“stands ever in the sight of Him for Whom she died. Only touch her 
sepulchre with faith, and you will be healed.” They spent the night praying 
by the tomb, till, overcome by weariness, both fell asleep. St. Agatha 
appeared in vision to St. Lucy, and calling her sister, foretold her mother’s 
recovery and her own martyrdom. That instant the cure was affected; and in 
her gratitude the mother allowed her daughter to distribute her wealth 
among the poor, and consecrate her virginity to Christ. A young man to 
whom she had been promised in marriage accused her as a Christian to the 
heathen; but Our Lord, by a special miracle, saved from outrage this virgin 
whom He had chosen for His own. The fire kindled around her did her no 
hurt. Then the sword was plunged into her heart, and the promise made at 
the tomb of St. Agatha was fulfilled. 


REFLECTION: The Saints had to bear sufferings and. temptations greater far 
than yours. How did they overcome them? By the love of Christ. Nourish 
this pure love by meditating on the mysteries of Christ’s life; and, above all, 
by devotion to the Holy Eucharist, which is the antidote against sin and the 
pledge of eternal life. 


December 14 


ST. NICASIUS, Archbishop, and his Companions, Martyrs 


IN the fifth century an army of barbarians from Germany ravaging part of 
Gaul, plundered the city of Rheims. Nicasius, the holy bishop, had foretold 
this calamity to his flock. When he saw the enemy at the gates and in the 
streets, forgetting himself, and solicitous only for his spiritual children, he 
went from door to door encouraging all to patience and constancy, and 
awaking in every breast the most heroic sentiments of piety and religion. In 
endeavoring to save the lives of his flock he exposed himself to the swords 
of the infidels, who, after a thousand insults and indignities, cut off his 
head. Florens, his deacon, and Jocond, his lector, were massacred by his 
side. His sister Eutropia, a virtuous virgin, fearing she might be reserved for 
a fate worse than death, boldly cried out to the infidels that it was her 
unalterable resolution rather to sacrifice her life than her faith or her 
integrity and virtue. Upon which they despatched her with their cutlasses. 


REFLECTION: Bear patiently and sweetly bodily sufferings, and prepare for 
the day of trial by the courageous endurance of the daily crosses incident to 
your state. 


December 15 


ST. MESMIN 


ST. MESMIN was a native of Verdun. The inhabitants of that place having 
proved disloyal to King Clovis, an uncle of our Saint’s, a priest named 
Euspice, brought about a reconciliation between the monarch and his 
subjects. Clovis, appreciating the virtues of Euspice, persuaded him to take 
up his residence at court, and the servant of God took St. Mesmin along 
with him. While journeying to Orleans with Clovis he noticed at about two 
leagues from the city, beyond the Loire, a solitary spot called Micy, which 
he thought well suited for a retreat. Having asked for and obtained the 
place, he with Mesmin and several disciples built there a monastery, of 
which he took charge. At his death, which happened about two years after, 
our Saint was appointed abbot by Eusebius, Bishop of Orleans. During a 
terrible famine he fed nearly the whole city of Orleans with wheat from his 
monastery, without perceptibly reducing it; he also drove an enormous 
serpent out of the place in which he was afterwards buried. Having 
governed his monastery ten years, he died as he had lived, in the odor of 
sanctity, on the 15th of December, 520. 


REFLECTION: Few are called to serve God by great actions, but all are bound 
to strive after perfection in the ordinary actions of their daily life. 


December 16 


ST. EUSEBIUS, Bishop 


ST. EUSEBIUS was born of a noble family, in the island of Sardinia, where 
his father is said to have died in prison for the Faith. The Saint’s mother 
carried him and his sister, both infants, to Rome. Eusebius having been 
ordained, served the Church of Vercelli with such zeal that on the episcopal 
chair becoming vacant he was unanimously chosen, by both clergy and 
people, to fill it. The holy bishop saw that the best and first means to labor 
effectually for the edification and sanctification of his people was to have a 
zealous clergy. He was at the same time very careful to instruct his flock, 
and inspire them with the maxims of the Gospel. The force of the truth 
which he preached, together with his example, brought many sinners to a 
change of life. He courageously fought against the heretics, who had him 
banished to Scythopolis, end thence to Upper Thebais in Egypt, where he 
suffered so grievously as to win, in some of the panegyrics in his praise, the 
title of martyr. He died in the latter part of the year 371. 


REFLECTION: The routine of every-day, commonplace. duties is no hindrance 
to a free intimacy with God. He will disclose His hidden ways to you in 
proportion as you follow your vocation faithfully, whether in the world or 
the cloister. 


December 17 


ST. OLYMPIAS, Widow 


ST. OLYMPIAS, the glory of the widows in the Eastern Church, was of a 
noble and wealthy family. Left an orphan at a tender age, she was brought 
up by Theodosia, sister of St. Amphilochius, a virtuous and prudent woman. 
Olympias insensibly reflected the virtues of this estimable woman. She 
married quite young, but her husband dying within twenty days of their 
wedding, she modestly declined any further offer for her hand, and resolved 
to consecrate her life to prayer and other good works, and to devote her 
fortune to the poor. Nectarius, Archbishop of Constantinople, had a high 
esteem for the saintly widow, and made her a deaconess of his church, the 
duties of which were to prepare the altar linen and to attend to other matters 
of that sort. St. Chrysostom, who succeeded Nectarius, had no less respect 
than his predecessor for Olympias, but refused to attend to the distribution 
of her alms. Our Saint was one of the last to leave St. Chrysostom when he 
went into banishment on the 20th of June, 404. After his departure she 
suffered great persecution, and crowned a virtuous life by a saintly death, 
about the year 410. 


REFLECTION: ”Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth, but in heaven, 
where neither rust nor moth doth consume.” 


December 18 


ST. GATIAN, Bishop 


ST. GATIAN came from Rome with St. Dionysius of Paris, about the 
middle of the third century, and preached the Faith principally at Tours in 
Gaul, where he fixed his episcopal see. The Gauls in that part were 
extremely addicted to the worship of their idols. But no contradictions or 
sufferings were able to discourage or daunt this true apostle, and by 
perseverance he gained several to Christ. He assembled his little flock in 
grots and caves, and there celebrated the divine mysteries. He was obliged 
often to lie hid in lurking holes a long time in order to escape a cruel death, 
with which the heathens frequently threatened him, and which he was 
always ready to receive with joy if he had fallen into their hands. Having 
continued his labors with unwearied zeal amidst frequent sufferings and 
dangers for near the space of fifty years, he died in peace, and was honored 
with miracles. 


REFLECTION: God does not ask great sacrifices from all; but in His goodness 
He gives us all some things to renounce or to suffer for Him, and it is by our 
loving submission to His will that we show ourselves to be Christians. 


December 19 


ST. NEMESION, Martyr 


IN the persecution of Decius, Nemesion, an Egyptian, was apprehended at 
Alexandria upon an indictment for theft. The servant of Christ easily 
cleared himself of that charge, but was immediately accused of being a 
Christian, and after being scourged and tormented more than the thieves, 
was condemned to be burnt with the robbers and other malefactors. There 
stood at the same time near the prefect’s tribunal four soldiers and another 
person, who, being Christians, boldly encouraged a confessor who was 
hanging on the rack. They were taken before the judge, who condemned 
them to be beheaded, but was astonished to see the joy with which they 
walked to the place of execution. Heron, Ater, and Isidore, all Egyptians, 
with Dioscorus, a youth only fifteen years old, were committed at 
Alexandria in the same persecution. After enduring the most cruel rending 
and disjointing of their limbs, they were burnt alive, with the exception of 
Dioscorus, whom the judge discharged on account of the tenderness of his 
years. 


REFLECTION: Can we call to mind the fervor of the Saints in laboring and 
suffering cheerfully for God, and not feel a holy ardor glow in our own 
breasts, and our souls strongly affected with their heroic sentiments of 
virtue? 


December 20 


ST. PHILOGONIUS, Bishop 


ST. PHILOGONIUS was educated for the law, and appeared at the bar with 
great success. He was admired for his eloquence, but still more for his 
integrity and the sanctity of his life. This was considered a sufficient motive 
for dispensing with the canons, which require some time spent among the 
clergy before a person be advanced to the highest station in the Church. 
Philogonius was placed in the see of Antioch, upon the death of Vitalis in 
318. When Arius broached his blasphemies at Alexandria in 318, St. 
Alexander condemned him, and sent the sentence in a synodal letter to St. 
Philogonius, who strenuously defended the Catholic faith before the 
assembly of the Council of Nice. In the storms which were raised -against 
the Church, first by Maximin II. and afterward by Licinius, St. Philogonius 
deserved the title of Confessor; he died in the year 322, the fifth of his 
episcopal dignity. 


REFLECTION: St. Philogonius had so perfectly renounced the world, and 
crucified its inordinate desires in his heart, that he received in this life the 
earnest of Christ’s Spirit, was admitted to the sacred council of the heavenly 
King, and had free access to the Almighty. A soul must here learn the 
heavenly spirit, and be well versed in the occupations of the blessed, that 
hopes to reign with them hereafter. 


December 21 


ST. THOMAS, Apostle 


ST. THOMAS was one of the fishermen on the Lake of A Galilee whom 
Our Lord called to be His apostles. By nature slow to believe, too apt to see 
difficulties, and to look at the dark side of things, he had withal a most 
sympathetic, loving, and courageous heart. Once when Jesus spoke of the 
mansions in His Father’s house, St. Thomas, in his simplicity, asked: “Lord, 
we know not whither Thou goest, and how can we know the way?” When 
Jesus turned to go toward Bethany to the grave of Lazarus, the desponding 
apostle at once feared the worst for his beloved Lord, yet cried out bravely 
to the rest: “Let us also go and die with Him” After the Resurrection, 
incredulity again prevailed, and whilst the wounds of the crucifixion were 
imprinted vividly on his affectionate mind, he would not credit the report 
that Christ had indeed risen. But at the actual sight of the pierced hands and 
side, and the gentle rebuke of his Saviour, unbelief was gone forever; and 
his faith and ours has ever triumphed in the joyous utterance into which he 
broke: “My Lord and my God!” 


REFLECTION: Cast away all disquieting doubts, and learn to triumph over old 
weaknesses as St. Thomas did, who “by his ignorance hath instructed the 
ignorant, and by, his incredulity hath served for the faith of all ages.” 


December 22 


ST. ISCHYRION, Martyr 


ISCHYRION was an inferior officer who attended on a magistrate of a 
certain city in Egypt. His master commanded him to offer sacrifice to the 
idols; and because he refused to commit that sacrilege, reproached him with 
the most abusive and threatening speeches. By giving way to passion and 
superstition, the officer at length worked himself up to such a degree of 
frenzy as to run a stake into the bowels of the meek servant of Christ, who, 
by his patient constancy, attained to the glory of martyrdom. 


REFLECTION: It is not a man’s condition, but virtue, that can make him truly 
great or truly happy. How mean soever a person’s station or circumstances 
may be, the road to both is open to him; and there is not a servant or slave 
who ought not to be enkindled with a laudable ambition of arriving at this 
greatness, which will set him on the same level with the rich and the most 
powerful. 


December 23 


ST. SERVULUS 


SERVULUS was a beggar, and had been so afflicted with palsy from his 
infancy that he was never able to stand, sit upright, lift his hand to his 
mouth, or turn himself from one side to another. His mother and brother 
carried him into the porch of St. Clement’s Church at Rome, where he lived 
on the alms of those that passed by. He used to entreat devout persons to 
read the Holy Scriptures to him, which he heard with such attention as to 
learn them by heart. His time he consecrated by assiduously singing hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving to God. After several years thus spent, his 
distemper having seized his vitals, he felt his end was drawing nigh. In his 
last moments he desired the poor and pilgrims, who had often shared in his 
charity, to sing sacred hymns and psalms for him. While he joined his voice 
with theirs, he on a sudden cried out: “Silence! do you not hear the sweet 
melody and praise which resound in the heavens?” Soon after he spoke 
these words he expired, and his soul was carried by angels into everlasting 
bliss, about the year 590. 


REFLECTION: The whole behaviour of this poor sick beggar loudly condemns 
those who, when blessed with good health and a plentiful fortune, neither 
do good works nor suffer the least cross with tolerable patience. 


December 24 
ST. DELPHINUS, Bishop 


STS. THRASILLA and EMILIANA, Virgins 


LITTLE is known of St. Delphinus before his elevation to the episcopate. 
He assisted at the Council of Saragossa, in 330, in which the Priscillianists 
were condemned, and also at the Council of Bordeaux, which condemned 
the same schismatics. He baptized St. Paulerius in 388, and the latter, in 
several letters, speaks of him as his father and his master. St. Delphinus 
died on the 24th of December, 403. 


STS. THRASILLA and EMILIANA were aunts of St. Gregory the Great. 
They lived in their father’s house as retired as in a monastery, far removed 
from the conversation of men; and, exciting one another to virtue by 
discourse and example, soon made considerable progress in spiritual life. 
Thrasilla was favored one night with a vision of her uncle, St. Felix, Pope, 
who showed her a seat prepared for her in heaven, saying: “Come; I will 
receive you into this habitation of light.” She fell sick of a fever the next 
day. When in her agony, with her eyes fixed on heaven, she cried out to 
those that were present: “Depart! make room! Jesus is coming.” Soon after 
these words she breathed out her pious soul into the hands of God on the 
24th of December. A few days after she appeared to her sister Emiliana, and 
invited her to celebrate with her the Epiphany in eternal bliss. Emiliana fell 
sick, and died on the 8th of January. 


REFLECTION: We may often think the austerities of the Saints are beyond our 
strength; let us, then, imitate the guard they kept over their tongue. This is 
within the reach of all. 


December 25 


THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST, OR CHRISTMAS DAY 


THE world had subsisted about four thousand years when Jesus Christ, the 
eternal Son of God, having taken human flesh in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, and being made man, was born of her, for the redemption of 
mankind, at Bethlehem of Judea. Joseph and Mary had come up to 
Bethlehem to be enrolled, and, unable to find shelter elsewhere, they took 
refuge in a stable, and in this lowly place Jesus Christ was born. The 
Blessed Virgin wrapped the divine Infant in swaddling-clothes, and laid 
Him in the manger. While the sensual and the proud were asleep, an angel 
appeared to some poor shepherds. They were seized with great fear, but the 
heavenly messenger said to them: “Fear not: for behold I bring you good 
tidings of exceeding great joy, that shall be to all the people. For this day is 
born to you a Saviour, Who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. And 
this shall be a sign to you: you shall find the Child wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, and laid in a manger.” After the departure of the angel the 
wondering shepherds said to one another: “Let us go over to Bethlehem, 
and let us see the word that is come to pass, which the Lord hath shown to 
us.” They immediately hastened thither, and found Mary and Joseph, and 
the Infant lying in the manger. Bowing down they adored Him, and then 
returned to their flocks, glorifying and praising God. 


REFLECTION: Our Saviour sanctified our flesh by taking it on Himself, and 
with His last breath He commended us to the care of His Virgin Mother. 
Day by day He still feeds us at the altar with the food of incorruption—His 
body and His blood. 


December 26 


ST. STEPHEN, First Martyr 


THERE is good reason to believe that St. Stephen was one of the seventy- 
two disciples of our blessed Lord. After the Ascension he was chosen one 
of the seven deacons. The ministry of the seven was very fruitful; but 
Stephen especially, “full of grace and fortitude, did great wonders and signs 
among the people.” Many adversaries rose up to dispute with him, but “they 
were not able to withstand the wisdom and the spirit that spoke.” At length 
he was brought before the Sanhedrim, charged, like his divine Master, with 
blasphemy against Moses and against God. He boldly upbraided the chief 
priests with their hard-hearted resistance to the Holy Ghost and with the 
murder of the “Just One.” They were stung with anger, and gnashed their 
teeth against him. But when, “filled with the Holy Ghost and looking up to 
heaven, he cried out, ‘Behold, I see the heavens opened and the Son of man 
standing at the right hand of God,’ they rushed upon him, and dragging him 
forth without the city, they stoned him to death” 


REFLECTION: If ever you are tempted to resentment, pray from your heart for 
him who has offended you. 


December 27 


ST. JOHN, Evangelist 


ST. JOHN, the youngest of the apostles in age, was called to follow Christ 
on the banks of the Jordan during the first days of Our Lord’s ministry. He 
was one of the privileged few present at the Transfiguration and the Agony 
in the garden. At the Last Supper his head rested on the bosom of Jesus, and 
in the hours of the Passion, when others fled or denied their Master, St. 
John kept his place by the side of Jesus, and at the last stood by the cross 
with Mary. From the cross the dying Saviour bequeathed His Mother to the 
care of the faithful apostle, who “from that hour took her to his own;” thus 
fitly, as St. Austin says, “to a virgin was the Virgin intrusted.” After the 
Ascension, St. John lived first at Jerusalem, and then at Ephesus. He was 
thrown by Domitian into a caldron of boiling oil, and is thus reckoned a 
martyr, though miraculously preserved from hurt. Afterwards he was 
banished to the isle of Patmos, where he received the heavenly visions 
described in tine Apocalypse. He died at a great age, in peace, at Ephesus, 
in the year 100. 


REFLECTION: St. John is a living example of Our Lord’s saying, “Blessed are 
the clean of heart, for they shall see God.” 


December 28 


THE HOLY INNOCENTS 


HEROD, who was reigning in Judea at the time of the birth of Our Saviour, 
having heard that the Wise Men had come from the East to Jerusalem in 
search of the King of the Jews, was troubled. He called together the chief 
priests, and learning that Christ was to be born in Bethlehem, he told the 
Wise Men: “When you have found Him, bring me word again, that I also 
may come and adore Him.” But God having warned them in a dream not to 
return, they went back to their homes another way. St. Joseph, too, was 
ordered in his sleep to “take the Child and His Mother and fly into Egypt.” 
When Herod found that the Wise Men did not return, he was furious, and 
ordered that every male child in Bethlehem and its vicinity of the age of 
two and under should be slain. These innocent victims were the flowers and 
the first-fruits of His martyrs, and triumphed over the world, without having 
ever known it or experienced its dangers. 


REFLECTION: How few perhaps of these children, if they had lived, would 
have escaped the dangers of the world! What snares, what sins, what 
miseries were they preserved from! So we often lament as misfortunes 
many accidents which in the designs of Heaven are the greatest mercies. 


December 29 


ST. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY 


ST. THOMAS, son of Gilbert Becket, was born in Southwark, England, in 
1117. When a youth he was attached to the household of Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who sent him to Paris and Bologna to study law. 
He became Archdeacon of Canterbury, then Lord High Chancellor of 
England; and in 1160, when Archbishop Theobald died, the king insisted on 
the consecration of St. Thomas in his stead. St. Thomas refused, warning 
the king that from that hour their friendship would be broken. In the end he 
yielded, and was consecrated. The conflict at once broke out; St. Thomas 
resisted the royal customs, which violated the liberties of the Church and 
the laws of the realm. After six years of contention, partly spent in. exile, 
St. Thomas, with full foresight of martyrdom before him, returned as a good 
shepherd to his Church. On the 29th of December, 1170, just as vespers 
were beginning, four knights broke into the cathedral, crying: “Where is the 
archbishop? where is the traitor?” The monks fled, and St. Thomas might 
easily have escaped. But he advanced, saying: “Here I am—no traitor, but 
archbishop. What seek you?” “Your life,” they cried. “Gladly do I give it,” 
was the reply; and bowing his head, the invincible martyr was hacked and 
hewn till his soul went to God. Six months later Henry II. submitted to be 
publicly scourged at the Saint’s shrine, and restored to the Church her full 
rights. 


REFLECTION: ”Learn from St. Thomas,” says Father Faber, “to fight the good 
fight even to the shedding of blood, or, to what men find harder, the 
shedding of their good name by pouring it out to waste on the earth.” 


December 30 


ST. SABINUS, Bishop, and his Companions, Martyrs 


THE cruel edicts of Diocletian and Maximin against the Christians being 
published in the year 303, Sabinus, Bishop of Assisium, and several of his 
clergy, were apprehended and kept in custody till Venustianus, the Governor 
of Etruria and Umbria, came thither. Upon his arrival in that city he caused 
the hands of Sabinus, who had made a glorious confession of his Faith 
before him, to be cut off; and his two deacons, Marcellus and Exuperantius, 
to be scourged, beaten with clubs, and torn with iron nails, under which 
torments they both expired. Sabinus is said to have cured a blind boy, and a 
weakness in the eyes of Venustianus himself, who was thereupon converted, 
and afterward beheaded for the Faith. Lucius, his successor, commanded 
Sabinus to be beaten to death with clubs at Spoleto. The martyr was buried 
a mile from that city, but his relics have been since translated to Faenza. 


REFLECTION: How powerfully do the martyrs cry out to us by their example, 
exhorting us to despise a false and wicked world! 


December 31 


ST. SYLVESTER, Pope 


SYLVESTER was born in Rome toward the close of the third century. He 
was a young priest when the persecution of the Christians broke out under 
the tyrant Diocletian. Idols were erected at the comers of the streets, in the 
market-places, and over the public fountains, so that it was scarcely 
possible for a Christian to go abroad without being put to the test of offering 
sacrifice, with the alternative of apostasy or death. During this fiery trial, 
Sylvester strengthened the confessors and martyrs, God preserving his life 
from many dangers. In 312 a new era set in. Constantine, having triumphed 
under the “ standard of the Cross,” declared himself the protector of the 
Christians, and built them splendid churches. At this juncture Sylvester was 
elected to the chair of Peter, and was thus the first of the Roman Pontiffs to 
rule the flock of Christ in security and peace. He profited by these blessings 
to renew the discipline of the Church, and in two great Councils confirmed 
her sacred truths. In the Council of Arles he condemned the schism of the 
Donatists; and in that of Nicaea, the first general Council of the Church, he 
dealt Arianism its death-blow by declaring that Jesus Christ is the true and 
very God. Sylvester died A. D. 335. 
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ENDNOTES 


1 Histoire de 1’ Academic. 1vol. 102. . 


2 Nimia profecto simplicitate peccant qui scandalixantur quoties audiunt aliquid ex jam olim creditis, 
et juxta breviarii prescriptum hodiedum recitandis, in disputationem adduci.—Diss. Bollandice. vol. 
ois 


2 For this and many other valuable works we naturally look to Stonyhurst. If the Muse Exulantes,* 
in the swamps of Bruges, could produce an elegant and nervous translation of Cato, will their notes 
be less strong or less sweet in their native land? May we not expect from Stonyhurst other Petaviuses, 
other Sirmonds, other Porées, future Strachans, future Stanleys, future Heskeys, future Stricklands. If 
any of them would favor us with a translation of Father Montreuil’s Vie de Jesus Christ, he would 
supply the English Catholic with the present desideratum of his library, an interesting and accurate 
life of Christ. A literary history of the gospels, showing the state of the text, and the grammatical 
peculiarities of their idiom, and containing a short account of the early versions, would be an 
invaluable work. The excellent translation by Mr. Combes, the professor of divinity in St. Edmund’s 
College, of selected parts of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom, shows his ability to execute such a 
work, and leads us to hope it for him. The mention of these gentlemen naturally makes us reflect on 
the singular kindness shown by this country to the foreign exiles. The editor begs leave to copy what 
has been said by him on this subject in a small work entitled Hore Biblice. After mentioning some 
of the most splendid of the biblical exertions of the English, the compiler of that work says, “Yet, 
useful and magnificent as these exertions have been, an edition of the New Testament has lately 
appeared in this country, which, in one point of view, eclipses them all. It has been our lot to be 
witnesses of the most tremendous revolution that Christian Europe has known, a new race of enemies 
to the Christian religion has arisen, and, from Rome to Hungary, has struck at every altar and shaken 
every throne. One of their first enormities was, the murder of a large proportion of their clergy, and 
the banishment of almost the whole of the remaining part. Some thousands of those respectable exiles 
found refuge in England. A private subscription of 33. ,775.1. 15. s. 9. %d. was immediately made 
for them. When it was exhausted, a second was collected, under the auspices of his majesty, and 
produced 41. ,304.1. 12. s. 6. %d. Nor is it too much to say, that the beneficence of individuals, 
whose charities on this occasion are known to God alone, raised for the sufferers a sum much 
exceeding the amount of the larger of the two subscriptions. When at length the wants of the sufferers 
exceeded the measure of private charity, government took them under its protection, and, though 
engaged in a war exceeding all, former wars in expense, appropriated, with the approbation of the 
whole kingdom, a monthly allowance of about 8000.1. for their support; an instance of splendid 
munificence and systematic liberality, of which the annals of the world do not furnish another 
example. The management of the contributions was intrusted to a committee, of whom Mr. Wilmot, 
then one of the members of parliament for the city of Coventry, was president: on him the burden of 
the trust almost wholly fell, and his humanity, judgment, and perseverance, in discharge of it, did 
honor to himself and his country. 


“Tt should be observed, that the contributions we have mentioned are exclusive of those which were 
granted for the relief of the lay emigrants. 


“So suddenly had the unhappy sufferers been driven from their country, that few of them had brought 
with them any of those books of religion or devotion which their clerical character and habits of 
prayer had made the companions of their past life, and which were to become almost the chief 
comfort of their future years. To relieve them from this misfortune, the University of Oxford, at her 
sole expense, printed for them, at the Clarendon Press, two thousand copies of the Latin Vulgate of 
the New Testament, from an edition of Barbou, but this number not being deemed sufficient to satisfy 
the demand, two thousand more copies were added, at the expense of the marquess of Buckingham. 
Few will forget the piety, the blameless demeanour, the long, patient suffering of these respectable 
men. Thrown on a sudden into a foreign country, differing from theirs in religion, language, manners, 
and habits, the uniform tenor of their pious and unoffending lives procured them universal respect 
and good-will. The country that received them has been favored. In the midst of the public and 
private calamity which almost every nation has experienced, Providence has crowned her with glory 
and honor; peace has dwelt in her palaces, plenty within her walls; every climate has been tributary to 
her commerce, every sea has been witness of her victories.” 


* Our author was a great admirer of the writings of Abraham Woodhead: he purchased his 


manuscripts, and, by his will, bequeathed them to the English College at Douay. Mr. Woodhead is 
one of the writers to whom the celebrated Whole Duty of Man has been attributed. On that subject the 
editor is in possession of the following note in our author’s handwriting: “Mr. Simon Berrington, 
who died in 1758. , endeavored to give Mr. Woodhead the honor of being the author of the Whole 
Duty of Man, and other works of the same kind; but there is a difference of style between them,— 
there occurring in the Whole Duty of Man, and the other works of that author, scarce any 
parentheses, with which all Mr. Woodhead’s works abound. Nevertheless, certain it is that Dr. John 
Fell, dean of Christ Church, (afterwards bishop of Oxford,) who published the other works of the 
author of the Whole Duty of Man, namely, the Ladies’ Calling, the Art of Contentment, the 
Government of the Tongue, the Lively Oracles given unto us, &c., In folio, at Oxford, in 1675.—78. , 
and wrote the preface which he prefixed to this edition, and who was the only person then living who 
knew the author of the Whole Duty of Man, gave this book of the Whole Duty of Man to his 
bookbinder, and Hawkins, his bookseller in London, with other pieces of Mr. Woodhead’s, and 
ordered Mr. Woodhead’s name to be added to the title of this, as well as of the other works which he 
gave to be bound. If Mr. Woodhead wrote that celebrated work, it was before he travelled abroad, or 
had any thoughts of embracing the Catholic faith” The same anecdote was mentioned to the editor by 
the late Mr. Challoner. 


2 Sicut aquila provocans ad volandam pullos suos et super eos volitans expandit alas suas.—— 
Deuteron. cap 22. . 


6 St. Chrys. Conc. 3. , de Lazaro. t. 1. , ed. Montfauc. 
24. Tim. 4. 113... 
8 In angelo cum libello 


ss) Hebr. 13. . 


10 St. Aug. Serm. 280. , t. 5. . 
i Can. 47. , Conc. t. 2.. 
12 St. Cesar. Serm. 95. , vel apud St. Aug. t. 5. , Append. Serm. 300. . 


13 St. Nilus, t. 4. , ep. 1. , Discipulo suo . Item, Tr. de Monastica Exercitatione, c. 34. . et c. 43. , p 
49. . et Peristeria, sect. 4. . 


14 St Bonif. ep. 35. , Bibl. Patr. 

415 Animady. In Chronic. Eus. ad ann 2187. . 
16 Conf.1.8..¢.6.. 

i Fleury,1.97.,n.2.,t.20.. 

18 ps 108, :18. . 

19 Lansperg. Enchir. c. 11. 

20 Cicer0,1. 2. , de Orat. c. 9. . 

21 Voss. Ars Hist. cap. 5. . 

22 Voltaire’s Annals of the Empire of Germany. 


23 Some call in question the existence of certain saints, as SS. Bacehus, Quirinus, Mercurius, 
Nilammon, Hippolytus, &c., because these names are of pagan original. But that Christians often 
retained those names is evident, not only from the oldest Martyrologies, but from Eusebius, 
Theodoret, and other ancient writers, who often mention Christians named Apollonius and 
Apollinarius, from Apollo & and St. Paul speaks of a disciple called Hermes, or Mercurius; and had 
another named Dionysius, or Bacehus Dr. Geddes and others object to the existence of St. 
Almachius, St. George, St. Winefred, &c. but we shall find their honor supported in this work by 
Irrefragable authorities. Longinus not only signifies a spear, but was a Roman name, and that of a 
soldier and martyr, on the 15. th of March: whether he be the person who opened the side of Christ 
with a spear or no, is a point of less importance. Mr. Addison and Dr. Middleton thought they had hit 
on a great discovery when they transformed Mount Soracte into St. Orestes. But that mountain is 
commonly called, not St. Orestes, but San Sylvestro, together with the monastery on its summit. 
Moreover, we find both in the Roman Martyrology and Greek. Mene two saints of the name of 
Orestes recorded, the one on the 9. th of November, the other on the 13. th of December, who both 
suffered under Dioclesian, one in Armenia, the other in Cappadocia. The latter is also named by St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, in his oration on St. Basil. If, by slips of copiers, mistakes have happened in 
some names, of accidental circumstances; or if certain private persons should be convicted of having 


been any time de solved in some saint, this would not affect the credit of authentic general 
Martyrologies. 


24 Mrs. Dacier, Mr. Rowe. 


2° This made Theodorus Gaza say, that if learning must suffer a general shipwreck, and he had only 
his choice left him of preserving one author, Plutarch should be the man. 


26 With this fault the famous king of Prussia, who is perfectly acquainted with the affairs of the 
North, charged the florid author of the history of Charles XII. of Sweden. Nor could this historian, as 
it is said, give any other answer to the complaint of the Hamburghers, that he had notoriously 
slandered them with regard to their conduct towards the citizens of Altena, than that his fiction was 
plausible and ingenious, founded in their mutual jealousy, according to the maxim of dramatic 
writers, Feign with probability. of this cast, indeed, though we have many modern examples, we 
know, perhaps, none among the authors of antiquity. 


27 Thirty thousand various readings were found by Mr. Mills in the Greek New Testament; Dr. 
Bentley reckoned twenty thousand in Terence, and twice as many as there are verses in the poet 
Manilius. Even the most valuable Vatican and Alexandrian manuscripts of the Bible abound in faults 
of the copiers; and editions of works, made from single manuscripts are always very defective,— 
witness those of Cornellus Nepos, and the Greek Hesychius. Patrick Young, (called in Latin, 
Patricius Junius,) when keeper of the king’s library at London, scrupled not to erase and alter several 
words in the most valuable Alexandrian Greek manuscript copy of the Bible, as is visible to this day. 
What wonder, then, how intolerable soever such liberties are,) if the like has been sometimes done by 
others in books of less note, with presumption like that of Dr Bentley in his amendments of Horace. 
28 prelim. Dissert. on St. Matthew. 

29 Sine probabilibus autoribus, Conc. t. 7. . 954. . 

30 Can. 62.. 

31 Régles de la Critique, t. 2. , 20. , et Diss. 3. . 

32 See Mabillon, Disquis. de Cursu Gallic. § 1.. 

33 Tert.1, de Bapt. c. 17.. 

34 Catal. Vir illustr. c. 7. . 

35 See Nat. Alexander. Collet, Henno, &c., In Decalogum de Mendacio. 


36 Grot.1, de Antichr. t. 3. , Op. Theolog. 


37 Gerson, ep. ad Morel. 


38 De Loc, The01.1. 11.,¢. 5. 

39 Diplomat.1. 3. , c. 3. 

40 Coutant, Vindic. veter. Cod Confirm. p. 32. .550. , &c. 
41 Diplom. t. 4. , &c. 

42 Gurdon, Hist of Parliament, t. 1. . 

43 Pref. to Notitia Monastica. in folio. 

44 Dissert. 3. , de Antiq. Acad. 


45 How easy was the mistake of a copyist or bookseller, who ascribed the works of some modern 
Austin, to the great doctor of that name? or who, finding several sermons of St. Cesarius annexed in 
the same copy to those of St. Austin, imagined them all to belong to one title? Several disciples 
published, under the names of St. Austin, St. Gregory, or St. Zeno, sermons or comments which they 
had heard from their mouths: by the same means we have three different editions of the confession of 
St. Ephrem. We have already seen many works falsely published under the name of Boerhaave, 
which never came from his pen; as, The Method of Studying Physic, Materia Medica, Praxis Medica, 
and a spurious edition of his Chemistry, which seem all to come from the pens of his scholars. 


46 Among the compilers of the lives of saints, some wanted the discernment of criticism. Simeon 
Metaphrastes, patrician, first secretary and chancellor to the emperors Leo the Wise, and Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, in 912. , (of whose collection one hundred and twenty-two lives are still extant,) 
sometimes altered the style of his authors where it appeared flat or barbarous, and sometimes inserted 
later additions and interpolations, often not sufficiently warranted, though not by him forged; for 
Psellus, in his panegyric, furnishes us with many proofs of his piety. See Cave, (Hist. Liter. t. 2. . p. 
88. .) who, with other judicious critics, entertains a much more favorable opinion of Metaphrastes 
than Baillet. See Metaphrastes vindicated by Leo Allatius. (Diatr. de Nilis .) James de Voragine, of 
the order of St. Dominick, and archbishop of Genoa, author of the Golden Legend, in 1290. , wrote 
still with less judgment, and, in imitation of Livy, often made the martyrs speak his own language. 
Lippoman, bishop of Verona in 1550. , and Laurence Surius, a Carthusian monk of Cologne in 1570. 
, sometimes wanted the necessary helps for discernment in the choice of materials. The same is to be 
said of Ribadeneira, except in the lives of saints who lived near his own time, though a person 
otherwise well qualified for a writer of sacred biography Several who have augmented his works in 
France, Spain, or Italy, labored under the same misfortune and often gathered together whatever the 
drag-net of time had amassed. John Capgrave, an Austin friar, some time confessor to the duke of 
Gloucester, who died at Lynn in Norfolk, in 1484. , compiled the legend of the saints of England, 
from a more ancient collection, the Sanctilogium of John of Tinmouth, a monk of St. Alban’s. In 
1366. , of which a very fair manuscript copy was, before the last fire, extant in the Cottoaian library. 
By the melting of the glue and warping of the leaves, this book is no longer legible unless some such 
method be used as that which is employed in unfolding the parched and mouldering manuscripts 
found in the ruins of Herculaneum. 


On the other hand, some French critics in sacred biography have tinctured their works with a false 
and pernictions leaven, and, under the name of criticism, established skepticism. 


47 th the ancient sacramentary of the Roman church, published by cardinal Thomasius (the finishing 
of which some ascribe to pope Gelasius I., others more probably to Leo I., though the ground was 
doubtless the work of their predecessors,) this festival is called the Octave of our Lord’s Nativity. The 
same title is given to it in the Latin calendar (or rather collection of the gospels read at Mass 
throughout the year) written above 900. years ago, presented to the public by F. John Fronteau, 
regular canon of Saint. Genevieve’s at Paris, and by Leo Allatius. The inference which Baillet draws 
from hence, that the mystery of our Lord’s circumcision was not then commemorated in the office of 
this day, is a notorious mistake. For Thomassin takes notice from Ivo of Chartres, that the word 
Octave here implies the circumcision of our Lord, which was performed on the eighth day after his 
birth, and in the above mentioned Sacramentary express mention is made of the circumcision in the 
Secret of the Mass. In F. Fronteau’s calendar the gospel read on this day is the history of the 
circumcision given by St. Luke. An old Vatican MS. copy of St. Gregory’s Sacramentary, and that of 
Usuard’s Martyrology, kept at St. Germain des-Prés, express both the titles of the Octave day and of 
the circumcision. 


Durandus in the 13. th century, (Ration. offic.1. 6. , c. 15. ,) John Beleth, a theologian of Paris, (c. 71. 
.) and several missals of the middle ages prescribe two masses to be said on this day, one on the 
circumcision, the other on the B. Virgin Mary. Micrologus (c. 39. ) assigns this reason, that as the B. 
Virgin, who had so great a share in the birth of Christ, could not be mentioned in that solemn office, 
therefore a commemoration of her is deferred to the Octave day. The second Mass is now abolished: 
but in a great part of the office a regard is had to the B. Virgin. in F. Fronteau’s Roman calendar, after 
the title of the Octave is added, Natale S. Marie for which Dom Martenne would have us read S. 
Martine; but without grounds. For, as Pope Benedict XIV. observes, (Comment. de Festis Domini, c. 
1. .) the original anquestionably means a festival of the B. Virgin Mary. The word Natale, which was 
used originally for the birth-day of the emperors, was afterwards taken for any annual feast 


48 Gen. 17.. 

49 Grounding their opinion on Gen. 17. :14. , &c. 
29 Luke 1. :31. 

21 Matt. 1.:21.. 

22 phil. 2. :8.,9., 10.. 

23 Matt. 28. :18. . 


24 The Jews generally named their children on the day of their circumcision, but this was not of 
precept. There are several instances of children named on the day of their birth, (Gen. 30. ) which 
could not be that of their circumcision by an express law requiring the interval of eight days from 
their birth; the child being presumed too weak and delicate to undergo the operation sooner, without 
danger of its life. It seems to have been the practice among the Jews for children to be circumcised at 


home; nor was a priest the necessary or ordinary minister, but the father, mother, or any other person 
could perform the ceremony, as we see in the time of Abraham, (Gen. 17. ; Acts 7. ) and of the 
Maccabees, (1. Mac. 1. ,) St. Epiphanius, (Her. 20. .) Whence F. Ava’a, in his curious work entitled 
Pietor Christianus, printed at Madrid in 1730. , shows that it is a vulgar error of painters who 
represent Christ circumcised by a pries in the temple. The instrument was sometimes a sharp stone, 
(Exod. 4. ; Jos. 5. ,) but doubtless most frequently of iron or steel. 


95 Rom. 2. :29. . 
56 Deut, 10. :16. : 30. :6. : Jer. 4. :4. 


2/ The pagan Romans celebrated the Saturnalia, or feast of Saturn, from the 17. th of December 
during seven days: at which time slaves dined with their masters, and were allowed an entire liberty 
of speech, in the superstitious remembrance if the golden age of the world, in which no distinction of 
ranks was yet known among men. (Macrob.1. 1. . c. 10. . Horat. &c.) The calends also of January 
were solemnized with licentious shows in honor of Janus and the goddess Strenia: and it is from 
those infamous diversions the: among Christians, are derived the profane riots of new year’s day, 
twelfthtide, and shrovetide, by which many pervert these times into days of sin and intemperance. 
Several councils severely condemn these abuses; and the better to prevent them, some churches 
formerly kept the 1. st of January a fast day. as its mentioned by St. Isidore of Seville (lib. 2. . offic. 
c. 40. .) Alcuin. (lib. de div offic &c. Dom Martenne observes, (lib. de antiquis ritibus in celebr. div. 
offic. c. 13. ,) that on this account the second council of Tours in 567. ordered that on the calends of 
the circumcision the litany be sung, and high mass begun only at the eighth hour, that is, two in the 
afternoon, that it might be finished by three, the hour at which it was allowed to eat on the fasts of the 
stations. We have among the works of the fathers many severe invectives against the superstitions 
and excesses of this time. See St. Austin, (serm. 198. , in hunc diem,) St. Peter Chrysologus, (serm. 
in calendas,) St. Maximus of Turin, (Hom. 5. , apud Mabill. in Museo Italico,) Faustinus the Bishop, 
(apud Boland. hac die. p. 3. ,) &c. The French name Etrennes is pagan, from strene, or new-year 
gifts, in honor of the goddess Strenia. The same in Poitou and Perche, anciently the country of the 
Druids, is derived from their rites. For the Poitevins for Etrennes use the word Auguislanneuf, and 
the Percherons, Equilans, from the ancient cry of the Druids, Au guy l’an neuf, i. e. Ad viscum, annus 
novus, or to the mistletoe the new-year, when on new-year’s day the Pagans went into the forests to 
seek the mistletoe on the oaks. See Chatelain, notes on the Martyr. Jan. 1., p. 7. . 


The ancients began the year, some from the autumnal, others from the vernal equinox. The primitive 
patriarchs from that of autumn, that is, from the month called by the Hebrews Tisri, which coincides 
with part of our September and October. Hence it seems probable, that the world was created about 
that season; the earth, as appears from Gen. 3. :2. , being then covered with trees, plants, fruits, seeds, 
and all other things in the state of their natural maturity and perfection. The Jews retained this 
commencement of the year, as a date for contracts and other civil purposes; as also for their 
sabbatical year and jubilee. But God commanded them to begin their ecclesiastical year, or that by 
which their religious festivals were regulated, from the spring equinox, or the Hebrew month Nisan, 
the same with part of our March and April, Exod. 12. :2. . Christian nations commenced the year, 
some from the 25. th of March, the feast of the Annunciation, and bordering upon the spring equinox; 
others from Christmas; others from its octave day, the first of January, in which our ancestors have 
often varied their practice. Europe is now agreed in fixing the first of January for this epoch. 


The Julian year, so called from Julius Cesar, from whom the Roman calendar received its last 
reformation, consisted of 365. days and 6. hours, which exceed the true solar year by 11. minutes for 
astronomers compute the yearly revolution of the sun not to exceed 365. days, 5. hours, 48. minutes, 
and 37. seconds, according to Cassini, but according to Keil 57. seconds, or almost 49. minutes. This 
error, becoming daily more sensible, would have occasioned the autumnal equinox to have at length 
fallen on the day reckoned the solstice, and in process of time, on that held for the vernal equinox. 
The Golden number, or Grecian cycle of the lunar years, was likewise defective. The remedy both 
which, pope Gregory XIII, in 1582. , established the new style. Scaliger, Tachet, and Cassini have 
demonstrated that cycles might be chosen still more exact by some few seconds: however, this 
adopted by pope Gregory, besides being the easiest in the execution, admits of no material error, or 
sensible inconveniency. This correction of the style was received by act of Parliament, in Great 
Britain, in 1752. ; for the promoting of which, great praise is due to the two illustrious ornaments of 
the republic of letters, the earls of Chesterfield and Macclesfield. 


28 Heb 10. :25.. 

29 Luke 21. :36. 

80 Exod. 4. :25.. 

81 @ communione Petri perfida dissentio separavit Vit. S. Fulg. c. 12. 
62 Anastas in Symmacho. Bar. ad ann. 504. . Fleury, Liv. 31. . 

83 Inter opera Ennodii. t. 4. Conc. Labb. col. 1300. 

84 Patrocinia 


65 ¢_ Fulgentius, in his first letter, to a gentleman whose wife in a violent sickness had made a vow 
of continency, proves that a vow of chastity ought not to be made by a person engaged in a married 
state, without the free consent of the husband. In his second, to Galla. a most virtnous Roman lady, 
he comforts her upon the death of her husband, who, he says, was only gone a little before her to 
glory; and he sets before her the divine mercy, which by this means calls her to a more heroic 
practice of all virtues in the state of widowhood,—especially continence, plainness in dress, 
furniture, and diet, profuse alms-deeds, and holy prayer, the exercise whereof ought to be her most 
assiduous employment. Herein he warns her that vanity and pride are our most dangerous enemies, 
against which we must diligently watch and arm ourselves. In his third letter, addressed to the holy 
lady Proba, sister to Galla, consecrated to God by a vow of virginity, he shows the excellency of that 
virtue, and recommends, at length, temperance, penance, and perfect humility, as its essential 
attendants, without which it cannot render a soul the spouse of Christ, who chose her poor, and 
bestowed on her all she had. In his fourth letter, to the same lady, he again puts her in mind of the 
extreme danger of pride and vain-glory, and lays down excellent precepts concerning the necessity of 
assiduous prayer and compunction; in which spirit we are bound to weep continually before God, 
imploring his mercy and succor under the weight of our miseries, and to pay him the constant tribute 
of praise and thanksgiving for all his benefits and gratuitous favors. His letter to the abbot Eugypius, 
is a commendation of fraternal charity, a principal fruit of which is, to pray for one another. In the 


sixth letter, he congratulates with Theodorus, a senator, upon his conversion from the world, 
promising himself that such an example would have great influence over many: for “those who are 
raised above others by their rank in the world, either draw many with themselves into eternal 
damnation, or are to many an occasion of salvation.” The saint strenuously exhorts him to the study 
of the most profound humility, which is the only greatness of a Christian, and is always attended with 
its sister virtue, meekness. The seventh letter of this father is addressed to the illustrious and 
venerable lady Venantia, and contains a strong exhortation to the spirit and practice of penance, with 
advice against despair. The sermons and homilies of S. Fulgentius are usually short: we have near 
one hundred extant which bear his name, but some of these belong to S. Austin. The danger and evil 
of presumption and pride, are points which he takes every occasion to inculcate: he teaches that it is 
impossible to know God, and his benefits and goodness, unless we have a true knowledge of 
ourselves, and our own frailty and miseries. (Hom. 14. , p. 123. . Bibl. Patr. Lugdun. T. 9. , part 1. .) 
In his sermons and letters, he frequently enforces the obligation of alms-deeds. His other works are 
chiefly polemical, against the Arians, Pelagians, and Nestorians. In his books against the Sermon of 
Fastidiosus, (an Arian priest,) to Felix the Notary; On the Orthodox Faith, to Donatus, against 
Fabian; Three Books to King Thrasimund; Ten Answers to Ten Objections of the Arians, &c., he 
explains the trinity of persons in one divine nature, solidly answers the objections of the Arians, and 
frequently shows that prayers which are addressed to the Father, or to the Son, or to the Holy Ghost, 
are addressed to the whole Blessed Trinity. (Lib. 9. , contra Fabium, p. 620. , &c.) Showing that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are equally to be adored, he distinguishes the worship of Latria, or 
adoration, which is due to God alone, and that of Dulia, which is given to creatures. (Ib. lib. 4. , p. 
592. .) Pinta, an Arian bishop, having published a treatise against our staint’s books to King 
Thrasimund, St. Fulgentius answered him by a work which is lost. For that which we have among his 
writings, is the performance of some other Catholic controvertist of the same age, as the learned 
agree. This author’s style falls short of St. Fulgentius’s: he quotes the Scripture according to the Old 
Italic Version; our saint always makes use of the Vulgate. He understood not the Greek tongue, in 
which St. Fulgentius was well skilled. And the author of our saint’s life mentions, that in his book 
against Pinta he referred to his books to King Thrasimund, which is not found in this work. 


One of the most famous among the writings of St. Fulgentius, is that entitled. On the Two-fold 
Predestination, to Monimus, in answer to certain difficulties proposed to him by a friend of that 
name. In the first book he shows, that though God foresees sin, he predestinates no one to evil, but 
only to good, or to grace and glory. In the second book he proves, that the sacrifice of Christ’s body 
and blood is offered not to the Father alone, as the Arians pretended, but to the whole Blessed Trinity. 
In this and the third book he answers certain other difficulties. In his two books, On the Remission of 
Sins, to Euthymius, he proves that sins can never be forgiven without sincere repentance, or out of 
the pale of the true church. When Peter, a deacon, and three other deputies from the Scythian monks 
in the East, arrived at Rome, to be informed of the sentiments of the western churches concerning the 
late errors advanced in the East, against the mystery of the Incarnation, and in the West, by the 
Semipelagians, against the necessity of divine grace, they consulted the sixty African bishops who 
were at that time in banishment, in Sardinia St. Fulgentius was pitched upon to send an answer in the 
name of this venerable company of Confessors. This produced his book. On the Incarnation and 
Grace, in the first part of which he confutes the Nestorians and Eutychians, and in the second the 
Semipelagians. His three books, On the Truth of Predestination and Grace, addressed to John the 
Archimandrite, and Venerius, deacon of Constantinople, are another fruit of the leisure which his 
exile gave him. In the first part he shows, that grace is the pure effect of the divine goodness and 
mercy; in the second, that it destroys not free-will; and in the third, that the divine election both to 
grace and glory is purely gratuitous. In another treatise or letter, to the same John and Venerius, who 


had consulted the Confessors in Sardinia about the doctrine of Faustus of Riez, he confutes 
Semipelagianism. 


In the treatise, On the Incarnation, to Scarilas, he explains that mystery, showing that the Son became 
man,—not the Father, or the Holy Ghost; and that in God the trinity destroys not the unity of the 
nature. Ferrand, the learned deacon of Carthage, consulted St. Fulgentius about the baptism of a 
certain Ethiopian, who had desired that sacrament, but was speechless and senseless when it was 
administered to him. Our saint, in a short treatise on this subject, demonstrates this baptism to have 
been both necessary and valid. By another treatise, addressed to this Ferrand, he answers five 
questions proposed by him, concerning the Trinity and Incarnation. Count Reginus consulted him, 
whether the body of Christ was corruptible, and begged certain rules for leading a Christian life in a 
military state. St. Fulgentius answered the first point, proving that Christ’s mortal body was liable to 
hunger, thirst, pain, and corruption. The second part of moral instructions, which he lived not to 
finish, was added by Ferrand the deacon. St. Fulgentius’s book, On Faith, to Peter, is concise and 
most useful. It was drawn up after the year 523. , about the time of his return from Sardinia. One 
Peter, designing to go to Jerusalem, requested the saint to give him in writing a compendious rule of 
faith, by studying which be might be put upon his guard against the heresies of that age. St. 
Fulgentius executed this in forty articles, some copies and forty one In these he explains, under 
anathemas, the chief mysteries of our faith: especially the Trinity, Incarnation, sacrifice of the altar, 
(cap. 19. . p. 475. ,) absolute necessity of the true faith, and of living in the true church, to 
steadfastness, in which he strongly and pathetically exhorts all Christians in the close of the work, (c. 
44, , 45. .) For if we owe fidelity to our temporal prince, much more to Christ, who redeemed out 
souls, and whose anger we are bound to fear above all things, may, as the only evil truly to be 
dreaded. The writings of this to the discover a deep penetration and clear conception, with an 
admirable perspicuity in the diction; but seeming apprehensive of not having sufficiently inculeated 
his matter, he is diffusive, and runs into repetition. His reasoning is just and close, corroborated by 
Scripture and tradition. The accurate F. Sirmond published part of his writings, but the most complete 
edition of their was given at Paris in 4. to. 1684. 


66 Domine, da mihi modo patientiam, et postea indulgentiam. 


87 See Gall. Christ. Nov. T. 1. . p. 121. . and Baillet, p. 16. . The written relation of this translation is 
a production of the tenth century, and deserves no regard; but the constant tradition of the church and 
country proves the translation to have been made (See Hist. Liter, de la France, T. 6. . p. 265. .) The 
church in which these relics are venerated at Bourges, is called S. Fulgentius’s. The saint’s head is the 
church of the archbishop’s seminary, which was anciently, an abbey, and named Moute-mayen. 


68 Glaber, monk of Cluni, in his history which he dedicated to St. Odi10,1. 4. ,¢. 5. ,1.5.,¢. 1. 
69 Mab. Annal.1. 57. , n. 45. . Solignac, Hist de Pologne, t. 1. . 


20 Ceillier demonstrates, (T. 20. , p. 258. ,) against Basnage, (observ. in vit. Adelaid. T. 3. , lect. 
Canis, p. 71. ,) that the life of St Alice the empress is the work of St. Odilo, no less than the life of St. 
Mayeul. We have four letters, some poems, and several sermons of this saint in the library of Cluni, 
p. 370. ,) and in that of the Fathers, (T. 17. , p. 653. .) Two other sermons bear his name, in Martenne. 
(Anecd T. 5. .) 


71 The martyrologies of Bede, Ado, Usuard, &c. mention St. Almachus, M. put to death at Rome, for 
boldly opposing the heathenish superstitions on the octave of our Lord’s nativity. Ado adds, that he 
was Slain by the gladiators at the command of Alypius, prefect of Rome. A prefect of this name is 
mentioned in the reign of Theodosius, the father of Honorius. This name, the place, day, and cause, 
seeming to agree, Baronius, (Annot. in Martyr. Rom.) Bolland, and Baillet doubt not but this martyr 
is the same with St. Telemachus, mentioned by Theodoret. Chatelain, canon of the cathedral at Paris, 
(Notes sur le Martyr. Rom. p. 8. .) and Benedict XIV., (in Festo Circumcis. T. 10. . p. 18. .) think they 
ought to be distinguished, and that Almachus suffered long before Telemachus. Wake, (on 
Enthusiasm,) Geddes, &c. pretends the name to have been a mistake for Almanachum: but are 
convicted by Chatelain of several unpardonable blunders, and of being utterly unacquainted with 
ancient MSS. of this kind, and the manner of writing them. Scaliger and Salmasius tell us that the 
word Almanach is of Arabic extraction. La Crosse observes (Bibl. Univ. T. 11. ,) that it occurs in 
Porphyry, (apud Eus. Prep. Evang. 1. . 3. . c. 4. .) who says that horoscopes are found €v totc 
GApEeviyiaKoic, where it seems of Egyptian origin. But whatever be the meaning of that term in 
Porphyry, Du Cange, after the strictest search, assures us that the barbarous word Almanach is never 
met with in any MS. Calenders or Ephemerides. Menage (Origine de la Langue Francoise, V. 
Almanach) shows most probably that the word is originally Persian, with the Arabic article prefixed. 
It seems to have been first used by the Armenians to signify a calendar, ib. 


22 The history of the first Abbots of Condate, compiled, according to F. Chifflet, in 1252. , mentions 
a translation of the relics of St. Eugendus, when they were enshrined in the same church of St. Peter, 
which had been made with great solemnity, at which this author had assisted, and of which he 
testifies that he had already wrote the history here quoted. F. Chifflet regrets the loss of this piece, 
and adds that the girdle of S. Eugendus, made of white leather, two fingers broad, has been the 
instrument of miraculous cures, and that in 1601. Petronilla Birod, a Calvinist woman in that 
neighborhood, was converted to the catholic faith, with her husband and whole family, having been 
suddenly freed from imminent danger of death and child-bearing, and safely delivered by the 
application of this relic. 


73 The rich abbey of St. Claude gave rise to a considerable town built about it, which was made an 
episcopal see by pope Benedict XIV., in 1743. ; who, secularizing the monastery, converted it into a 
cathedral. The canons, to gain admittance, must give proof of their nobility for sixteen degrees, eight 
paternal and as many maternal. St. Romanus was buried at Beaume, St. Lupicinus at Leuronne and 
St. Oyend at Condate: whence this last place for several ages bore his name. 


74 Some confound our saint with Macarius of Pisper, or the disciple of Saint Antony. But the best 
critics distinguish them. The latter, with his fellow-disciple Amathas, buried St. Antony, who left him 
his staff, as Cronius, the Priest of Nitria, related to Palladius. To this Macarius of Pisper St. Antony 
committed the government of almost five thousand monks, as appears from the life of Saint 
Posthumian. 


vhs) Hist. Lansiuc, c. 20. . 


76 Pallad. Laus. c. 20. . 
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78 Rosweide, b. 8..c. 20., p. 722... 
79 Pallad. Laus. c. 20. . 
80 Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1.2..c. 29., p. 481.. 


81 S. Hier. ep. 18. , (ol. 22. ,) ad. Eustoch, T. 4. , par. 2. , p. 44. , ed Ben. et. Rosw. Vit. Patr.1. 3. . c. 
319.. 


82 Acts 8. :20.. 
83 Concordia Regularum, antore S. Benedicto Ananie Abbate, edita at Hugone Menardo, O. S. B. in 


4. to Parisiis, 1638. . Item, Codex Regularum collectus a S. Benedicto Ananie, auctus 4 Luca 
Hoistenio, two vols. 4. to. Rome, 1661. . 


84 C. 60. , p. 809. edit. Menardi. 

85.4. Cor. 10. :13.. 

88 See Baron. in annal. et annot. in Martyr. Rom. Eus. 1. . 8..c. 2. . H. Vales. not. ib. p. 163. . 
Ruinart, in Acta SS. Saturn &c. and S. Felicis. Fleury Moeurs des Chrét. p. 45. . Tillem. Pers. de. 


Diocl. art. 10. . t. 5. Lactant. de mort Pers. c. 15. et 18. , cum not. Baluz. &c. 


87 Tt was usual among the ancient French, to add to certain words, syllables, or letters which they did 
not pronounce; as Chrodobert, or Rigobert, for Robert: Clovis for Louis; Clothaire for Lothairo. &c. 


88 Hinc. t. Inst. Regis, c. 12. . 
89 published by D’Achery, Spicil. tom. 4., p. 1., 20.. 


20 From this testimony it is clear, that the French language, used by the common people, had then so 
much deviated from the Latin as to be esteemed a different tongue; which is also evident from 
Nithard, an officer in the army of Lewis le Debonnaire, who, in his history of the divisions between 
the sons of Lewis le Debonnaire, (published among the French historians by du Chesne,) gives us the 
original act of the agreement between the two brothers, Charles the Bald, and Lewis of Germany, at 
Strasburg, in 842. . 


21 Ajcuin, Ep. 107. . 
92 St. Gerard, of Seauve-majeur, died on the 5. th of April, 1095. , and was canonized by Ceelestine 
If. in 1197. . See his life, with an account of the foundation of his monastery, in Mabillon, Acta 


Sanctorum ord. S. Benedict. t. 9. , p. 841... 


93 ps. 26. :4.. 


24 Ps, 114. :4.. 

2° The Circus was a ring, or large place, wherein the people sat and saw the public games. 
28 Equtod tov tonov Tob otavpov neptypawac. St. Basil, t.1., p. 452. . 

97 Constant. in vit. S. Germani Altiss.1. 1.,c. 20. . 


28 Nonam atque duodecimam. It deserves the attention of clergymen, that though anciently the 
canonical hours were punctually observed in the divine office. SS. Germanus and Lupus deferred 
None beyond the hour, that they might recite it in the church, rather than on the road. The word 
duodecima used for Vespers, is a clear demonstration that the canonical hour of Vespers was not five, 
but six o’clock,—which, about the equinoxes, was the twelfth hour of the natural day: which is also 
proved from the ancient Ferial hymn at Vespers, Jam ter quaternis, &c. See Card. Bona, de div. 
Psalmodia, &c. 


99 Apud Bolland. 
100 Soe Piganiol, Descrip. de Paris, t. 8. , v. Nanterre. 


101 paris was called by the Romans the castle of the Parisians, being by its situation one of the 
strongest tortresses in Gaul; for at that time it was confined to the island of the river Seine, now 
called the Isle du Palais, and the City: though the limits of the city are now extended somewhat 
beyond that island, it is the smallest part of the town. This isle was only accessible over two wooden 
bridges, each of which was defended by a castle, which were afterwards called the Great and Little 
Chatelet. (See Lobineau, Hist. de la Ville de Paris, t. 1. ,1. 1. .) The greatest part of the neighboring 
country was covered with thick woods. The Roman governors built a palace without the island, (now 
in Rue de |’Harpe.) which Julian the Apostate, whilst he commanded in Gaul, exceedingly 
embellished, furnished with water by a curious aqueduct, and, for the security of his own person, 
contrived a subterraneous passage from the palace to the castle or Great Chatelet; of all which works 
certain vestiges are to be seen at this day. 


102 Some think that Catulliacum was rather Montmartre than St. Denys’s, and that the church built 
there in the time of St. Genevieve stood near the bottom of the mountain, because it is said in her life 
to have been at the place where St. Dionysius suffered martyrdom; and it is added, that she often 
visited the place, attended by many virgins, watched there every Saturday night in prayer, and that 
one night when she was going thither with her companions in the rain, and through very dirty roads, 
the lamp that was carried before her was extinguished, but lighted again upon her taking it into her 
own hands: all which circumstances seem not to agree to a place two leagues distant, like St. 
Denys’s. 


103 The author of the life of St. Bathildes testifies, that Clovis built this church for the use of monks; 
which Mabillon confirms by other proofs, (Op. Posth. t. 2. , p. 356. .) He doubts not but it continued 
in their hands, till being burnt by the Normans in 856. , (as appears from Stephen of Tournay, ep. 
146. ,) it was soon after rebuilt, and given to secular canons. These, in punishment of a sedition, were 
expelled by the authority of Eugenius II., and Suger, abbot of St. Denys’s, and prime minister to 


Lewis VII., or the Young, in 1148. , who introduced into this church twelve regular canons of the 
order of St. Austin, chosen out of St. Victor’s abbey, which had been erected about forty years before, 
and was then most famous for many great men, the austerity of its rule, and the piety and learning 
which flourished in it. Cardinal Francis Rochefoucault, the history of whose most edifying life and 
great actions will be a model of all pastoral virtues to all ages to come, having established an 
excellent reformation in the abbey of St. Vincent, of regular canons, at Senlis, when he was bishop of 
that see, being nominated abbot of St. Genevieve’s by Lewis XIII., called from St. Vincent’s F. 
Charles Faure, and twelve others, in 1624. , and by their means introduced the same reformation in 
this monastery, which was confirmed in 1634. , when F. Faure was chosen abbot coadjutor to the 
cardinal. He died in odor of sanctity in 1667. , the good cardinal having passed to a better Life in 
1645... 


104 Ne Miraculo Ardentium. See Anonym. ap. Bolland. et Brev. Paris. ad 26. Nov. 


105 See Piganiol, Descr. de Paris, t. 5. , p. 238. , et Le Fevre Calendrier Hist. de l’Eglise de Paris, 
Nov 26. , at Jan. 3. . Gallia Christian. Nova, t. 7., p. 700... Le Beuf,1. 2., p. 95., etl. 1. , p. 387.. 


106 9 Cor, 8.:16., 11. :18.. 
107 9 Cor. 7. :6. ,7.. 

108 9 Cor. 11. :13.. 

109 Hom. i. in Tit. 


110 IIpeoBvtépous, Tit. 1. :5. . See the learned Dr. Hammond’s dissertation on this subject. From the 
words of St. Paul, Tit. 1. . De Marca de Concord.1, 1. .c. 3. , n. 2. . and Schelstrate, T. 2. , Ant. Eccl. 
Diss. 4. , c. 2. . prove archbishops to be of apostolic institution. 


111 s+. Titus certainly preached in Dalmatia, 2. Tim. 4. :10. , &c. He is honored in that country as its 
principal apostle, on which see the learned Jesuit F. Farlat, Illyrici Sacr. T. i. p. 355. . Saint Domnius, 
who is honored among the saints on the 7. th of May, is said to have been ordained by him first 
bishop of Salosa, then the metropolis, which see was afterwards translated to Spalatro. 


112 Cani. v. 

113 Act, Mart. T. 2. , app. p. 229. . 

114 Lettres édifiantes et curieuses. 

115 Do Claude Leauté, a Benedictin monk of the congregation of St. Maur. in 1731. , when he was 
about fifty-one years of age, had fasted eleven years, without taking any food the whole forty days, 
except what he daily took at mass; and what added to the wonder is, that during Lent he did not 


properly sleep, but only dozed. He could not bear the open air; and towards the end of Lent he was 
excessively pale and wasted. This fact is attested by his brethren and superiors, in a relation printed at 


Sens, in 1731. ; and recorded by Dom. L’Isle, in his History of Fasting; and by Feyjoo, in his Theatro 
Critico Universal. 


116 Fyagrius,1. 1.,c. 13., 14.. 


il? Monsignor Majelli, a domestic prelate to pope Benedict XIV., in his dissertation on the Stylites, 
or religious men living on pillars, represents the pillar of St. Simeon enclosed with rails around the 
top. Whenever he slept a little he leaned on them, or his staff. This author shows the order of the 
Stylites to have been propagated in the East from Saint Simeon, down to the Saracen and Turkish 
empires. The inclemency of the air makes that manner of life impracticable in the West. However, St. 
Gregory of Tours mentions one (1. 8. . c. 15. ) Vulfilaick, a Lombard, and disciple of the abbot St. 
Yrier, who leaving Limousin, went to Triers, and lived some time on a pillar in that neighborhood. 
He engaged the people of the villages to renounce the worship of idols, and to hew down the great 
statue of Diana at Ardens, that had been famous from the time of Domitian. The bishop ordered him 
to quit a manner of life too severe for this cold climate. He instantly obeyed, and lived afterwards in a 
neighboring monastery. He seems to have been the only Stylite of the West. See Fleury,1. 35. , T. 8. , 
p. 54.. 


118 Hist.1. 4.,c.10.. 
1197, 3006.3. 


120 She must not have lived later than the fourth century, for we find her life quoted in the fifth and 
sixth; and as she lived eighty-four years, she could not at least be much younger than St. Athanasius. 
From the age in which she lived, she is thought by some to have been the first foundress of 
nunneries, of religious women living in community, as St. Antony was of men. On this head consult 
Helyott, Hist. des Ord., and Mr. Stephens in his English Monasticon, c.1, p. 16. . However St. 
Antony’s sister found a nunnery erected when she was but young and this was prior to the time of 
Constantine the Great. 


121 st. Aug. Serm. 203., ol. 64. , de div. 


lee According to Papebroch, it was pope Julius the First, in the fourth century, by whom the 
celebration of these two mysteries, the nativity and manifestation of Christ to the Magi, was first 
established in the western church on distinct days. The Greeks still keep the Epiphany with the birth 
of Christ on Christmas-day, which they call Theophany. or the manifestation of God, which is the 
ancient name for the Epiphany in St. Isidore of Pelusium, St. Gregory Nazianzen, Eusebius, &c. See 
Thomassi, Tr. des Fetes, Martenne Anecd. T. 5. , p. 106. , B. et in Nota, ib. 


123 Matt. 3.217. . 
124 Jo 2 -11.. 


125 Bollandus (Pref. gen. c. 4. .) and Ruinart (in Cal. in calce act. Mart.) quote a fragment of 
Polemeus Sylvius written in 448. , in which it is said that all these three manifestations of Christ 
happened on this day, though S. Maximus of Turin was uncertain. 


126 acts 17. :30.. 
127 Rom. 1.. 

128 ps 0:8... 

1291 Tim. 2.:4.. 
130 Eph. 2. :17.. 

131 Tyke 2. :10., 11.. 


132 This phenomenon could not have been a real star, that is, one of the fixed, the least or nearest of 
which is for distance too remote, and for bulk too enormous, to point out any particular house or city 
like Bethlehem, as St. Chrysostom well observes; who supposes it to have been an angel assuming 
that form. If of a corporeal nature, it was a miraculous shining meteor, resembling a star, but placed 
in the lower region of our atmosphere; its motion, contrary to the ordinary course of the stars, 
performing likewise the part of a guide to these travellers; accommodating itself to their necessities, 
disappearing or returning as they could best or least dispense with its guidance. See S. Thomas, p. 3. . 
quest. 36. , a. 7. . Federicus Miegius Diss. De Stella ad Magis conspectd in Thesauro Dissertationum 
in Nov. Testament. Amstelodami. An. 1702. , T. 1. . Benedictus XIV. de Canoniz. 1. . 4. , part. 1. , c. 
25, 


133 What and where this East was, is a question about which interpreters have been much divided. 
The controverted places are Persia, Chaldea, Mesopotamia, and Arabia Felix. As they lay all more or 
less eastward from Palestine, so, in each of these countries, some antecedent notions of a Messias 
may be accounted for. In Persia and Chaldea, by the Jewish captivity and subsequent dispersion; also 
the prophecies of Daniel. In Arabia, by the proximity of situation and frequent commerce. In 
Mesopotamia, besides these, the aforesaid prophecy of Balaam, a native of that country. 


134 Num. 24. :17.. 


135 Th the eastern parts, particularly in Persia. Magi was the title they gave to their wise men and 
philosophers. In what veneration they were there held appears from the most important affairs, sacred 
and civil, being committed to their administration. They were deemed the oracles of the eastern 
countries. These that came to Bethlehem on this solemn occasion are vulgarly called kings, as they 
very likely were at least of an inferior and subordinate rank. They are called princes by Tertullian, (L. 
contra Judeos, c. 9. , L. 5. , contra Marcion.) See Gretser, I. 1. . de Festis, c. 30. , (T. 5. , Op. nup. ed. 
Ratisp.) Baronius ad ann.1, n. 30. , and the learned author Annot. ad histor. vite Christi, Urbini, anno 
1730. , c. 7. , who all agree that the Magi seem to have been governors, or petty princes, such 
anciently being often styled kings. See a full account of the Magi, or Magians, in Prideaux’s 
Connexion, p. 1.. b. 4. . 


136 St Leo, Serm. 30. , &c. St. Casar. Serm. 139. , &c. See Maldonat. on Saint Matt. 2. for the 
grounds of this opinion. Honoratus of St. Mary, Régles de la Critique,1. 3. , diss. 4. , a. 2. . F. Ayala in 
Pictor Christian.1. 3. , c. 3. , and Benedict XIV. de Festis Christi.1. 1..c. 2. , de Epiph. n. 7., p. 22. . 


This last great author quotes a picture older than St. Leo, found in an ancient Roman cemetery, of 
which a type was published at Rome in a collection of such monuments printed at Rome in 1737. . 
T.1, Tab. 22. . 


1371. Cor, 10. :5.. 

138 Heb, 13. :17. . 

139 This consisted principally of the chief priests and scribes or doctors of the law. 
140 Ch. 5, :2., 

141 Ser 36., In Epiph. 7. .n.2.. 

142 Duke 19. :14.. 


143 Myrrh was anciently made use of in embalming dead bodies: a fit emblem of mortification, 
because this virtue preserves the soul from the corruption of sin. 


144 A like example is recorded in the life of brother Columban, published in Italian and French, in 
1755. , and abridged in the Relation de la Mort de quelques religieux de la Trappe, T. 4. . p. 334. , 
342. . The life of this holy man from his childhood at Abbeville, the place of his birth, and afterwards 
at Marseilles, was model of innocence, alms-deeds, and devotion. In 1710. he took the Cistercian 
habit, according to the reformation of la Trappe, at Buon Solazzo in Tuscany, the only filiation of that 
institute. In this most rigorous penitential institute his whole comportment inspired with humility and 
devotion all who beheld him. He bore a holy envy to those whom he ever saw rebuked by the Abbot, 
and his compunction, charity, wonderful humility, and spirit of prayer, had long been the admiration 
of that fervent house, when he was ordered to prepare himself to receive holy orders, a thing not 
usually done in that penitential institute. The abbot had herein a private view of advancing him to the 
coadjutorship in the abbacy for the easing of his own shoulders in bearing the burden of the 
government of the house. Columban, who, to all the orders of his superior, had never before made 
any reply, on this occasion made use of the strongest remonstrances and entreaties, and would have 
had recourse to flight, had not his vow of stability cut off all possibility. Being by compulsion 
promoted gradually to the orders of deacon, he most earnestly prayed that God would by some means 
prevent his being advanced to the priesthood; soon after he was seized with a lameness in his hands. 
1714. , and some time after taken happily out of this world. These examples are most edifying in 
such persons who were called to a retired penitential life. In the clergy, all promotion to ecclesiastical 
honors ought to be dreaded, and generally only submitted to by compulsion; which Stephen, the 
learned bishop of Tournay, in 1179. , observes to be the spirit and rule of the primitive church of 
Christ, (ser. 2. .) Yet too obstinate a resistance may become a disobedience, an infraction of order and 
peace, a criminal pusillanimity, according to the just remark of St. Basil, Reg. disput. c. 21. Innocent 
III. ep. ad Episc. Calarit. Decret.1. 2. , tit. 9. , de Renunciatione. 


145 St. Hier. Catal. Vir. illustr. c. 77. , Ep. 107. , et Pref. in Paralip. Item Synopsis ap. St. Athan ad 
fin. 


146 The Greek translation of the Old Testament, commonly called of the seventy, was made by the 
Jews living at Alexandria, and used by all the Hellenist Jews. This version of the Pentateuch 
appeared about two hundred and eighty-five years before Christ, according to Dr. Hody, (de 
Bibliorum Textibus, Original. et Versionibus, p. 570. , &c.) that of the other parts somewhat later, and 
at different times, as the style seems to prove. The Jews even of Palestine at first gloried in this 
translation, as Philo testifies; but it being employed by the Christians against them, they began, soon 
after the beginning of the second century, to condemn it, alleging that it was not always conformable 
to the Hebrew original. This text had then suffered several alterations by the blunders, and, according 
to Kennicott, some few by the wilful malice of transcribers; though these differences are chiefly 
ascribed by Origen to alterations of the Hebrew text, introduced after the version was made. The 
seventy being exploded by the Jews, three new versions were set on foot among them. The first was 
formed in 129. , by Aquila, of Sinope, in Pontus, whom the emperor Adrian, when he built 
Jerusalem, under the name of Alia, appointed overseer of that under taking. He had been baptized, 
but for his conduct being expelled from among the Christians, became a Jew, and gave his new 
translation out of hatred to the Christians. A second was published about the year 175. , by 
Theodotion, a native of Ephesus, some time a Christian, but a disciple first of the heretic Tatian, then 
of Marcion. At length he fell into Judaism, or at least connected obedience to the Ritual Law of 
Moses with a certain belief in Christ. His translation, which made its appearance in the reign of 
Commodus, was bolder than that of Aquila. The third version was framed about the year 200. . by 
Symmachus, who having been first a Samaritan, afterwards, upon some disgust, turned Jew. In this 
translation he had a double view of thwarting both the Jews and Christians. St. Jerom extols the 
elegance of his style, but says he walked in the steps of Theodotion; with the two former translators 
he substituted veavic for map8ivoc in the famous prophecy of Isaiah, (c. 7. . v. 14. .) and in that of 
Jacob, (Gen. 49. :10. .) t& AnoxKeipeva ovta@t for @t AndKeitor. Both which falsifications St. Justin 
Martyr charges upon Aquila, (Dial. cum Tryphon. p. 224. . 395. . 284. . ed. Thirlbil.) and St. Irenceus 
reproaches Aquila and Theodotion with the former, (p. 253. . ed. Grabe.) 


Many additions from these versions, and several various readings daily creeping into the copies of 
the seventy, which were transcribed, to apply a remedy to this danger. Origen compiled his Hexapla, 
&c., of which see some account in the appendix to April 21. . Before the year 300. three other 
corrected editions of the old Greek version were published, the first by Lucian, the second by 
Hesychius, and the third by Pamphilus the martyr. The first was made use of in the churches, from 
Constantinople to Antioch; that of Hesychius was received at Alexandria, and in the rest of Egypt; 
and the third in the intermediate country of Palestine, as we are informed by St. Jerom, (Pref. in 
Paralip. et Pref. in Explic. Daniel). The edition of Lucian came nearest to the Koln), or common 
edition of the seventy, and was the purest, as St. Jerom (ep. ad Suniam et Fretel. T. 2. , col. 627. ,) and 
Euthymius affirm, and is generally allowed by modern critics, says Mr. Kennicott, (diss. 2. . p. 397. .) 
The excellent Vatican MS. of the seventy, published (though with some amendments from other 
MSS.) by Cardinal Carafa, at the command of Sixtus V., in 1587. , is said in the preface to have been 
written before the year 390. ; but Blanchini (Vindicie vet. Cod. p 34. ) supposes it somewhat later. It 
is proved from St. Jerom’s letter to Sunia and Fretela, and several instances, that this Vatican MS. 
comes nearest to the kown), and to Lucian’s edition, as Grabe, (See Annot. in ep. ad Sun. et Fretel. T. 
2., col. 671. ,) Blanchini, (Vindicia, p. 256. ,) and Kennicott (diss. 2. , p. 416. ) take notice: the old 
Alexandrian MS. kept in the British Museum at London, is thought by Grabe to have been written 
about the year 396. ; by Mills and Wetstein, (in their Prolegom. in Nov. Test. Gr.) about one hundred 
years later. It was published by Grabe, though not pure; for in some places he gives the reading of 
this MS. in the margin, and prefers some other in the text. Though none of Origen’s Asterics are 


retained, it comes nearest to his edition in the Hexapla, as Grabe, Montfaucon, and Kennicott agree: 
in some places it is conformable to Theodotion, or Symmachus, and seems mostly the Hesychian 
edition See Montfaucon, Prelim. in Hexapla; Kennicott, diss. 2. . 


147 ~noovvayayoc Epewe. 
148 “Anyovtoc. 
HB 2.0 11s 


150 The Arians boasted that Arius had received his impious doctrine from Saint Lucian: but he is 
justified with regard to that calumny by the silence of Saint Athanasius; the panegyrics of St. 
Chrysostom and St. Jerom; the express testimony of the ancient book, On the Trinity, among the 
works of St. Athanasius, Dial. 3. , tom. 2. , p. 179. ; his orthodox confession of faith in Sozomen.1. 3. 
.¢. 5... p. 502. , and the authority of the church, which from his death has always ranked him among 
her illustrious martyrs. 


151 Saussaye Mart. Gallic. t. 1., p. 17. . Chatelain, p. 114. . 
152 See Baluze, Capitul. Regum Fr. T 2. , p. 44. . 
153 Ibid. p 143... 

154 Th. p 63., 70., 72., 80... 

155 God 4. . 

156 Ep. 83. , ad Magn. 

io7p.71.. 

158 Hist. B.5.,c.5.. 

159 Apol. c. 5... Land Scap. c. 4. . 

160 Chron. 

161 oO; 2. , de 40. mart. 


162 Christianorum forte militum precationibus impetrato imbri. Tertull. Apolog. c. 5. . Euseb.1. 5. . 
c. 5. . Some take the word forte here to signify, casually, accidentally, as hap was. Several learned 
Protestants have written in defence of this miracle: see Mr. Weston’s dissertation in 1748. . The 
exceptions of Le Clerc, Hist. Eccl. p. 744. , and of Moyle, in his essay on the Thundering Legion, 
deserve no notice. The deliverance of the emperor is represented on the Columna Antomniana, in 
Rome, by the figure of a Jupiter Pluvius, being that of an old man flying in the air, with his arms 


expanded, and a long beard which seems to waste away in rain. The soldiers are there represented as 
relieved by this sudden tempest, and in a posture, partly drinking of the rain-water, and partly 
fighting against the enemy; who, on the contrary are represented as stretched out on the ground with 
their horses, and open them only the dreadful part of the storm descending. The original letter of 
Marcus Aurelius concerning this matter, was extant when Tertullian and St. Jerom wrote. See Hier. in 
Chron. Euseb. ad annum 176. . Tert. Apol. c. 5. , et lib. ad Scapul. The letter of Marcus Aurelius to 
the senate now extant, is rejected as supposititious by Scaliger, (Animady. in Eus. ad an. 189. .) It is 
published in the new edition of the works of Marcus Aarelius, printed by Robert Fowlis in 1748. , t. 
1.. p. 127., in Greek. t. 2.. p. 126. , in Latin, with notes, ib. p. 212... Mamachi. t. 1. . p. 366. . 


163 ps 150... 
164 Snicileg. T 10. , p. 130. 


165 The Aberdeen Brevlary resembles that called, of Sarum, and contains the feasts of many 
Prossaints. It was printed at Edinburgh, by Walter Chapman, in 1509. . 


166 Few authentic memoirs of the ancient Scotch church, or history, have been handed down to us, 
except those of certain noble families. A catalogue of the bishops of Galloway, from St Ninianus, in 
450. ; of the archbishops of Glascow, from St. Kentigern; of St. Andrew’s, from the year 840. ; and of 
the bishops of the other sees, from the twelfth century, is printed at the end of an old edition of 


Spotswood, in 1666. , and reprinted by bishop Burnet, in an appendix to his memoirs of the house of 
Hamilton. 


167 De vitis episcopor. Aberd. Prelo Afrensiano, anno 1522. . 

168 st Gr. Nyss. ep. ad Flav. t. 3. , p. 645. 

169 tq. de perfects Christi forma. 

170 $i Gr Nyss. de. Virg. c. 9. . 

171 ct, Basil, in Ps. 34. . de Bapt.1. 1. . et intern. 237. . 

172 Notes sur le Martyrol. 6. Jan., p. 106. . Mabill. Lit. Gallic.1. 2., pp. 115. , 116.. 


173 The abbreviation Antio for Antinous, found in a MS. copy mentioned by Chatelain, p. 106. , was 
probably mistaken for Antioch, a name better known. Certain circumstances related from the false 
acts of these martyrs, by St. Antoninus, gave occasion to the painters in Italy to represent St. Julian as 
a sportsman with a hawk on his hand; and in France, as a boatsman, in a barge; and the postilions and 
bargemen keep his feast, as of their principal patron. 


174 Notes on Jan. 6. . p. 109. . 


175 See Chatelain, notes on Jan. 6. , p. 110. , from a MS. at Morigny. 


176 [1 part 2. . fol. 28. . 
77 Hector Boetius,1. 14. , &c. 


178 s+. Felan flourished in the county of Fife, and probably in the monastery of Pettinuime, where 
his memory was famous, as is testified by the author of MS. memoirs on the Scottish saints, 
preserved in the college of the Scots at Paris, who declares himself to have been a missionary priest 
in Scotland in 1609. . The county of Fife was famous for the rich and most ancient monasteries of 
Dumferling, Lindore, St Andrew’s, or Colrosse, or Courose, Pettinuime, Balmure, and Petmoace; and 
two stately nunneries Aberdaure, and Elcho. All these noble buildings they levelled to the ground 
with incredible fury, crying, “Pull down, pull down: the crows’ nest must be utterly exterminated, lest 
they should return and attempt again to renew their settlement.” Ib. MS. fol. 7. . 


179 The monastery of Fécam was ruined in the invasion of the Normans. Rollo, who came into 
France in 876. , was baptized, and, after having founded the duchy of Normandy, died in 917. . His 
sepulchral monument is shown in one of the chapels near the door in the cathedral at Rouen. His son 
William built a palace at Fécam, where his son Richard was born. The church of the Holy Trinity 
being re-established, this Richard placed in it secular canons; but, on his death-bed, ordered it to be 
put into the hands of the monks. This was executed by his successor, the monks being sent by 
William the most holy abbot. 


180 Ferrarius, an Italian servite, Du-Saussayé, Bollandus, and F. Giry, place among the saints of this 
lay, Sithride, or Sedredo, an English virgin, and second abbess of Farmoutiers. Bede tells us (1. 3. , c. 
8. ) that she was daughter of St. Hereswide, by a former husband, before she married Annas, king of 
the East Angles, and that going to the monastery of Brié, (now Farmoutiers,) she was second abbess 
between St. Fara, and St. Aubierge, King Annas’s own daughter. But though St. Aublerge be honored 
at Farmoutiers in July, with great solemnity, and St. Arthongate in February, the name of Sedredo is 
not found in the calendar of any church, nor are any of her relles enshrined like the others, unless she 
be the same with St. Sissetrudis, who in some calendars is named on the 6. th. in others on the 7. th of 
May. But St. Sissetrude is called by Jonas of Boblo, cellerer, not abbess. See Chatelain, &c. 

181 See Bellarmin, de Arte moriendi. Iuenin, de Sacram t. 2. , et Hist. des Sacr t. 7. . 

182 See Chatelain, Not p. 161. , Brev Paris. 

183 Gallia Christ. Nov. t. 2. , p. 63. . 

184 Th p. 69. 

185 Martenne, Anecdot. t. 3. , p. 1927. . 

186 See Le Brun, Explic. des Cérémonies de la Messe, t. 4. . pp. 234. , 235. , dissert. 14. , art 2. . 


187 Fuysi. 4..¢. 11. 


188 fus.1.4..c.26.. 
189 sy. Epiph. her. 41. . Iren.1. 3. c. 4. . Euseb. &c. 
190 Tertu11.1. contra Valent. c. 4. . 


191 a plough, or family of land, was as much as one plough, or one yoke of oxen, could throw up in 
a year, or as sufficed for the maintenance of a family. 


192 Hist.1.3.,c. 25.. 


193 The abbeys of Weremouth and Jarrow were destroyed by the Danes. Both were rebuilt in part, 
and from the year 1083. were small priories or cells dependent of the abbey of Durham, till their 
dissolution, 7. th of Henry VIII. 


194 Malmes.1. 4. , de Pontif. 

195 See Monast. Ang. t. 1., p. 4. , and John of Glastenbury, Hist. Glasten. 
196 Spec.1.1.,¢. 28.. 

197 Specl. 1.,c.6.. 

198 thid.1.1.,c.1.. 

199 Yhid.1. 1. , c. ult. 

OT 27x 

201 p 304. . 


202 The print of the holy face of our Saviour on a linen cloth, is kept in Saint Peter’s church at Rome 
with singular veneration. It is mentioned in an ancient ceremonial of that church, dedicated to 
Celestin I. In 1143. , published by Mabillon, (Museum Ital. t. 2. , p. 122. ;) also in Matthew of 
Westminster, Flores Hist. under Innocent III, who died in 1216. ; and in a Bull of Nicholas IV. in 
1290. . It was called Veronica, or true image of our Lord’s face, from Vera and Iconica, a word used 
by St. Gregory of Tours, (Vit. Patr. c. 12. .) for an image, from the Greek word Icon. Some moderns 
Imagine that it served at the burial of our Lord; others say, that a devout woman wiped his face with 
it, when he was fainting under the load of his cross, going to mount Calvary. In some particular 
missals, as in that of Mentz in 1493. , among the votive masses, is one “de Sancta Veronica seu vultu 
Domini,” in the same manner as there is a mass, “On the cross.” Such devotions are directed to honor 
our Lord, with a remembrance of this relic, memorial, or pledge. From this office of the Veronica is 
taken an Anthem and Prayer which are said in some private churches, as a commemoration of the 
holy face of Lucca, which is a very ancient and miraculous crucifix, in the chapel of the Holy Cross, 
in the cathedral dedicated to St. Martin at Lucca. A copy of the true Veronica is kept in the Cistercian 


nunnery at Montreuil, a present of Urban IV. to this house, his sister being a nun there. See his letter 
to them in Chifflet, “de Linteis sepulchralibus Domini.” This letter was dated in 1249. , when the 
author was archdeacon and chaplain to Innocent IV. Some private writers and churches have given 
the name of St. Veronica to the devout woman, who is said to have presented this linen cloth to our 
divine Redeemer; but without sufficient warrant. See Papebroch Maij, t. 7. . p. 356. , n. 126. , and 
Chatelain, Notes on the Martyr. on Jan. 13. . pp. 201. , 222. . 


203 phil. 2. :8.. 

2047 1. |p. 889.. 

205 §, Hilar in Ps. 1.. p. 20... 

206 1 Cor. 10. :31.. 

207 Vaughan’s Dissert, on the British Chron. Carte, t.1. p. 211. . 
208 See Notes on St. Gildas and St. David. 

209 Usher, Ant. Brit. c. 14. . 

210 Vit. S. Kentigerni. Usher, Antiqu. c. 15., p. 358. . 

211 Wharton de Episcopis Asaphensibus, pp. 300. , 302. . 


212 The church prolongs more solemn festivals during eight days, with a daily continuation of the 
sacred office proper to each such festival. This term is called its octave, and the eighth day is called 
the octave-day. 


213 Can. 8... 
2147.9, , de feriis. 
21579. , adv. Julian, c. 8. . 
2167, 9. adv. Rufin, p. 415. . 
217 ty Isa. c. 60. . 

218 S. Hieron. in Catal. 


21971. , de Trin. p. 1-10. . 


220 Exod. 3. :14. 


221 The contrary is certainly a mistake in Dr. Cave: for St. Jerom, writing against Jovinian, says, in1. 
1. . p. 175. , that though the church was sometimes obliged to make choice of married men for the 
priesthood, because virgins, or unmarried, could not always be found, they notwithstanding lived 
ever after continent. Certe confiteris, non posse esse episcopum qui in episcopatu filios faciat: 
alioqui si deprehensus fuerit nun quasi vir tenebitur, sed quasi adulter condemnabitur, ib. And in his 
book against Vigilantius, p. 28. , he observes, that in the churches of the East. in Egypt, and in the 
apostolic see of Rome, those only were made clergymen, who were virgins, or single; or if they were 
married, they ceased to live as husbands Aut virgines clericos accipiunt, aut continentes; aut si 
uxores habuerint, mariti esse desinunt, p. 281. . 


222 S. Hilar, in Ps. 53. , n. 8. , in Ps 67. , n. 15. , and Coutant, Armon. in S. Hilar. in Psalmos, p. 165. 


223 Ep. ad Letam. 


224 On the interpretation of certain obscure passages of the works of Saint Hilary, see Dom Coutant, 
in an excellent preface to his edition of this father’s works; also Witasse de Incarn. t. 2. . & c. 


225 Ep, 49. . ad Paulinum, t. 4., p. 567. . 
226 Lib. 1. ss. de Trinit. 


227 Doubtless his love of prayer, and the assiduous application of his mind to that holy exercise, 
moved him to make the Psalms a main object of his sacred studies and meditation. His comments are 
elegant; though in them he dwells much on the literal sense, he neglects not the mystical and 
allegorical, every thing in these divine oracles being prophetic, as he takes notice, (in Ps. 142. .n. 1. 
.) Often he finds the immediate literal sense clear; in other passages, he shows Christ and his Church 
to be pointed out. The true sense of the holy scriptures he teaches, only to be opened to us by the 
spirit of assiduous prayer, (in Ps. 125. , n. 2. , &c.) The fatal and opposite errors, which the 
overweening spirit and study of a false criticism have produced in every age, justify this general 
remark of the fathers, that though the succor of reasonable criticism ought by no means to be 
neglected, a spirit of prayer is the only key which can open to us the sacred treasures of the divine 
truths, by the light which it obtains of the Holy Ghost, and the spirit of simplicity, piety, and humility, 
which it infuses. In this disposition, the holy doctors of the church discovered in the divine oracles 
that spirit of perfect virtue, which they imbibed and improved from, their assiduous meditation. St. 
Hilary remarks, that the first lesson we are to study in them is that of humility, in which “Christ has 
taught, that all the titles and prizes of our faith are comprised.” In humilitate docuit omnia fidei 
nomina et premia contineri, (in Ps. 118. ,1. 20..n. 1. . p. 358. .) Whence the royal prophet entreats 
God, to consider nothing in him but his lowliness of heart, (v. 153. , ibid.) This holy father sticks not 
to say humility is the greatest work of our faith, our best sacrifice to God. (In Ps. 130..n. 1.. p. 442. 
;) but true humility is accompanied with an invincible courage, and a firmness and constancy in 
virtue, which no fear of world, powers is ever able to shake, (in Ps. 14. . p. 66. .) St. Hilary laments, 
that even several pastors of the church thought it a part of piety to flatter princes. But rue religion 
teaches us (Matt. 10. :28. ) only to fear things which are justly to be feared; that is, to fear God, to 
fear sin, or what can hurt our souls: for what threatens only our bodies, this is to be despised, when 
the interest of God and our souls is concerned. We indeed study, out of charity to give offence to no 


one, (1. Cor. 10. :32. , 33. ) but desire only to please men for God, not by contenming him, (in Ps. 52. 
. p. 89. . 90. .) Prayer is the great Christian duty, which this holy doctor was particularly solicitous to 
inculcate, teaching, that it consists in the cry of the heart, not in the lips, as David cried to God in his 
whole heart. Ps. 118. v. 145. . (in Ps. 118.1. 19. , p. 352. .) We are to pour forth our souls before God, 
with earnestness, and with abundance of tears, (in Ps. 41. , apud Marten, t. 9. . p. 71. .) Amidst the 
dangers and evils of this life, our only comfort ought to be in God. In the assured hope of his 
promises, and in prayer, (Ib.) That prayer is despised by God, which is slothful and lukewarm, 
accompanied with distrust, distracted with unprofitable thoughts, weakened by worldly anxiety and 
desires of earthly goods, or fruitless, for want of the support of good works, (in Ps. 54. . p. 104. .) All 
our actions and discourses ought to be begun by prayer and the divine praise, (in Ps. 64. . p. 162. .) 
The day among Christians is always begun by prayer and ended by hymns to God, (ib. n. 12. , p. 169. 
.) By this public homage of the church, and of every faithful soul in it, God is particularly honored, 
and he delights in it. (St. Jerom. in eund. Ps.) St Hilary takes notice, that she night is of all others the 
most proper time for prayer; as the example of Christ, David, and other saints, demonstrates, (in Ps. 
118.1. 8. . p. 292. .) He observes, that it cannot be doubted, but among as the acts of prayer, that of 
the divine praise is in general the most noble and most excellent; and that it is for his infinite 
goodness and mercy, in the first place, that we are bound to praise him, (in Ps. 134. p. 469. .) Next to 
this, he places the duty of thanksgiving. (Ib.) To be silent in the divine praises, he calls the greatest of 
all punishments; and takes notice, that every one makes what he loves the chiefest object of his joy: 
as we see in the drunkard, the covetous, or the ambitious man: thus the prophet makes the heavenly 
Jerusalem the beginning of his joy; always hearing in mind, that this is his eternal country, in which 
he will be associated with the troops of angels, be received into the kingdom of God, and put in 
possession of its glory; he therefore finds all other things insipid, and knows no other comfort or joy 
but in this hope, bearing always in mind, that the glorious inhabitants of that kingdom never cease 
singing the divine praises, saying, Holy, holy, holy, &c. (in Ps. 136..n. 11. , p. 494. .) In another 
place he tells us, that the prophet bears not the delays of his body, (moras corporis sui non patitur,) 
sighing with the apostle to be dissolved and clothed with immortality; but earnestly praying, that he 
may find mercy, and be delivered from falling into the lake of torments, (in Ps. 142. .n. 8. ,9., p. 
549. .) During this exile to meditate on eternity, and on the divine law and judgments, ought to be our 
assiduous occupation, (in Ps. 142. .n. 6. , p. 548. ,) especially in time of tribulations and temptations, 
(in Ps. 118. .1. 12. ,n. 10. , p. 313. .) The world is to be shunned, at least in spirit; first, because it is 
filled on every side with snares and dangers, secondly, that our souls may more freely soar above it, 
always thinking on God; hence, he says, our souls must be, as it were, spiritual birds of heaven, 
always raised high on the wing; and he cries out, “Thou art instructed in heavenly science: what hast 
thou to do with anxious worldly cares? Thou hast renounced the world; what hast thou to do with its 
superfluous concerns? Why dost thou complain if thou art taken in a snare, by wandering in a strange 
land, who oughtest to restrain thy affections from straying from home? Say rather, Who will give me 
wings as of a dove, and I will fly, and will be at rest?” Ps. 56. :7., (in Ps. 118. .1. 14. , p. 328. .) To 
build a house for God, that is, to prepare a dwelling for him in our souls, we must begin by banishing 
sin, and all earthly affections, (in Ps. 31. . p. 73. ;) for Christ, who is wisdom, sanctity, and truth, 
cannot establish his reign in the breast of a fool, hypocrite, or sinner, (in Ps. 41. . p. 60. , ap. Marten. 
t. 9. .) It is easy for God, by penance, to repair his work, howsoever it may have been defaced by 
vice, as a potter can restore or improve the form of a vessel, while the clay is yet moist, (in Ps. 2. . p. 
47. :) but he often inculcates that repentance, or the confession of sin, is a solemn profession of 
sinning no more, (in Ps. 137. p. 498. , in Ps. 51. and 118... p. 263. , &c.) Every thing that is inordinate 
in the affections must be cut off. “The prophet gave himself entire to God, according to the tenor of 
his consecration of himself. Whatever lives in him, lives to God. His whole heart, his whole soul is 
fixed on God alone, and occupied in him, and he never loses sight of him. In all his works and 


thoughts God is before his eyes.” Totum quod vivit, Deo vivit. (Ps. 118. .1. 14. , n. 16. , p. 327. .) 
Upon these words I am thy servant, Ps. 118. v. 125. , he observes, that every Christian frequently 
repeats this, but most deny by their actions what they profess in words: “It is the privilege of the 
prophet to call himself the servant of God in every affection of his heart, in every circumstance and 
action of his life,” &c. (in Ps. 118.1. 17. , p. 339. .) He teaches that the angels, patriarchs, and 
prophets are as it were mountains protecting the church, (in Ps. 124. .n. 6. , p. 404. ;) and that holy 
angels attend and succor the faithful, (in Ps. 137. . p. 499. ;) assist them in time of combat against the 
devils, (in Ps. 65. . p. 178. , and Ps. 134. . p. 475. ;) carry up their prayers to their heavenly Father 
with an eager zeal; and looking upon this ministry as an honor, ‘in Matt. c. 18. , p. 699. .) That the 
church of Christ is one, out of which, as out of the ark of Noah, no one can be saved, (in Ps. 146. , 14. 
, 64. , 128. , and 127. in Matt. c. 4. , and 7. . De Trinit.1. 7. , p. 917. .) He mentions fast days of 
precept, the violation of which renders a Christian a slave of the devil, a vessel of death, and fuel of 
hell, (in Ps. 118. .1. 18. , p.349. .) This crime he joins with pride and fornication, as sins at the sight 
of which every good Christian ought to pine away with grief and zeal, according to the words of Ps. 
118. v. 139. . Saint Hilary seems to have explained the whole Psalter, though only part is recovered 
by the editors of his works. To the comments published by Dom Coutant at Paris, in 1693. , the 
marquis Scipio Maffei added some others on several other Psalms, in his edition at Verona, in 1730. . 
Dom Martenne, in 1733. , published others on certain other Psalms, which he had discovered in a 
manuscript at Anchin, in his Amplissima Monumentorum Collectio, t. 9. , p. 55. . These comments 
on the Psalms, St. Hilary compiled after his exile, as appears form certain allusions to his books on 
the Trinity, and from his frequent reflections against the Arians. Nothing of this is found in his 
commentary on St. Matthew, which Dom Coutant shows to have been the first of his works in the 
order of time, composed soon after he was raised to the episcopal dignity. He here and there borrows 
short passages from Origen, but sticks closer to the literal sense, though he sometimes has recourse to 
the allegorical, for the sake of some moral instruction. St. Hilary is one of the first who published any 
Latin comments in the holy scriptures. Rheticius, bishop of Autun, and St. Victorinus of Passaw, 
though the latter wrote in Greek, had opened the way in the West in the beginning of the same 
century. St. Hilary, in this commentary on St. Matthew, excellently inculcates in few words the 
maxims of Christian virtue, especially fraternal charity and meekness, by which our souls pass to 
divine charity and peace, (in Matt. c. 4. , v. 18. , 19. , p. 626. :) and the conditions of fasting and 
prayer, though for the exposition of our Lord’s prayer, he refers to that of S. Cyprian; adding that 
Tertullian has left us also a very suitable work upon it; but that his subsequent error has weakened the 
authority of his former writings which may deserve approbation, (in c. 5. , p. 630. .) The road to 
heaven he shows to be exceeding narrow, because even among Christians very few sincerely despise 
the world, and labor strenuously to subdue their flesh and all their passions, and to shun all the 
incentives of vice, (inc. 6. , p. 368. .) St. Peter he calls the Prince of the College of the Apostles, and 
the Porter of Heaven, and extols the authority of the keys conferred upon him, (in Matt. c. 7. , p. 642. 
, inc. 16., p. 690. . AlsO1. 6. . de Trin. p. 891. , 903. , 904. .) He proves that Christ, in his bloody 
sweat, grieved more for the danger of his disciples and other causes, than for his own death; because 
he had in his last supper already consecrated his blood to be poured forth for the remission of sin. 
Numquid pati ipse nolebat! Atquin superius fundendum in remissionem peccatorum corporis sui 
sanguinem consecraverat, (S. Hilar, in Matt. c. 31. , p. 743. .) His twelve books on the Trinity he 
compiled during his banishment in Phrygia, between the years 356. and 359. , as is clear from his 
own express testimony, and that of St. Jerom. In the first book of this immortal monument of his 
admirable genius and piety, he beautifully shows that man’s felicity is only to be found in God; and 
that the light of reason suffices to demonstrate this, which he illustrates by and account of his own 
conversion to the faith. After this he takes notice, that we can learn only by God’s revelation, his 
nature, or what he is, he being the competent witness of himself, who is known only be himself, (n. 


18. , p. 777. .) In the second book he explains the Trinity, which we profess in the form of baptism 
and says, that faith alone in believing, and sincerity and devotion in adoring, this mystery ought to 
suffice without disputing or prying, and laments, that by the blasphemies of the Sabellinns and 
Arians, who perverted the true sense of the scriptures, he was compelled to dispute of things ineffable 
and Incomprehensible which only necessity can excuse, (n. 23. .) He then proves the eternal 
generation of the Son, the procession of the Holy Ghost, and their consubstantiality in one nature, (1. 
2. and 3. .) He checks their presumption in pretending to fathom the Trinity, by showing that they 
cannot understand many miracles of Christ or corporeal things, which yet they confess to be most 
certain, (1. 3..n.19., 20. , 24. .) He detects and confutes the subtiltles of the Arians, in their various 
confessions of faith, (1. 4. , 5. , 6. ,) also of the Sabellians and Photinians, (1. 7. ;) and demonstrates 
the divinity of Christ, from the confession of St. Peter, &c., (1. 6. ,) and of the very Jews, who were 
more sincere than the Arians, acknowledging that Christ called himself the natural Son of God. (John 
10. :31., &c. 1.:7.,n. 2. , 3., p. 931. .) The natural unity of the Father and Son, he demonstrates 
from that text. “land my Father are one,” and others, (1. 8. .) and observes that both from the 
testimony of Christ In the holy scriptures, and from the faith of the church, we believe without 
doubling the Eucharist to be the true body and blood of Christ, (1. 8. , n. 14. , p. 955. , 956. .) He 
answers several objections from scripture, (1. 9. .) and shows there was something in Christ (viz. the 
divine person, &c.) which did not suffer in his passion, (1. 10. .) Other objections he confutes, (1. 11. 
.) and in his last book defends the eternity of the Son of God. Between August in 308. , and May in 
359. . St. Hilary, after he had been three years in banishment, and was still in Asia, published his 
book On Synods, to inform the catholics in Gaul, Britain, and Germany, what judgment they ought to 
form of several synods, held lately in the East, chiefly by the Arians and Semi-Arians: a work of 
great use in the history of those times, and in which St. Hilary’s prudence, humility, modesty, 
greatness of soul, constancy, invincible meekness, and love of peace, shine forth. In this work he 
mollifies certain expressions of the Semi-Arians in their councils, because writing before the council 
of Rimini, he endeavored to gain them by this method, whereas he at other times severely condemned 
the same; as did also St. Athanasius, in his book on the same subject, and under the same title, which 
he composed after the council of Rimini; and expressly to show the variations of those heretics. (Sec 
Coutant, vit. S. Hilar. p. c. ci. et pref. in S. Hilar. de Synodis, p. 1147. .) Fifteen fragments of St. 
Hilary’s history of the councils of Rimini and Seleucia furnish important materials for the history of 
Arianism, particularly of the council of Rimini. In his first book to the emperor Constantius, which 
he wrote in 355. or 356. , he conjures that prince with tears to restore peace to the church, and leave 
the decision of ecclesiastical causes to its pastors. The excellent request which he presented to 
Constantins at Constantinople, in 360. , is called his second book to that prince. The third book ought 
to he styled, with Coutant, Against Constantius: for in it St. Hilary directs it to the catholics, (n. 2. 
and 12. .) though he often uses an apostrophe to Constantius. The saint wrote it five years after the 
council of Milan, in 355. , as he testifies; consequently in 360. , after that prince had rejected his 
second request; but it was only published after the death of that emperor, in the following year, as is 
clear from St. Jerom. He says Constantius, by artifices and battery, was a more dangerous persecutor 
than Nero and Decius: he tells him. “Thou receivest the priests with a kiss, as Christ was be trayed by 
one: thou bowest thy head to receive their blessing, that thou mayest trample on their faith: thou 
entertainest them at thy table, as Judas went from table to betray his master.’ Fleury (1. 14. , n. 26. ) 
bids us observe, in these words, with what respect emperors then treated bishops. St. Hilary in his 
elegant book against Auxentius, gives the catholics an account of his conferences with that heretic at 
Milan in 364. . 
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229 fh Ps. 1., p.19., 20.. 

230 Lib. 7. , de Trinit. n. 4. , p. 917... 
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232 Tn Ps. 131. , n. 4., p. 447., incap. 16. , Matt. n. 7. , p. 690. . 
233 Lib. 11. , de Trinit. n. 3. . 

234 7 ib. 3, , adv. Constant. n. 8. , p. 1243. , Ed. Ben 


239 This letter is commended by the most judicious critics, Baronius, Tillemont, Fleury and Coutant, 
a monk of the congregation of St. Maur, in his edition of the works of St. Hilary, and others. The 
style is not pompous, but adapted to the capacity of a girl of thirteen years of age. 


238 Facta est fides temporum, potltis quam evangeliorum,1. 2. , ad Const. p. 1227. . Tot nunc fides 
existere, quot voluntaies, ib. Annuas atque menstruas de Deo fides decernimus, decretis poenitemus, 
poenitentes defendimus, defenses anathematizamus. ib. p. 1228. . 


237 Cointe Annal. Fr. ad ann. 538. ,n. 41. , 42. , 43.. 

238 1, de Gl. Conf. c. 2.. 

239 Alcuin, Hom de S. Willibrordo. 

240 Baillet, Vie de S. Hilaire. 

241 Ap. Mab. anal. t. 4. , p. 644. . 

242 Aimoin.1. 4..c. 17. & 33... Coutant, Vit. S. Hilar, p. cxxiv. cxxv. Cxxxix. 
243 § Hilar. in Matt. c. 18. . v. i. p. 698. . 

244 4 Cor. 1.217. , & 3. :18. .S. Hilar.1. 3. , de Trin. n. 24. , 25. pp. 822. , 823... 
249 1. Par, 29. :17.. 

246 roy, 3, :32.. 
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ENDNOTES 


250 Rom. 8. :7. 

251s. paulin. Carm. 19. , 20. . See Natali. 4. . 

292 De Cor, hymn. 5. . 

293 Paulin. Carm. 19. . 

254 Dives egebo Deo; nam Christum pauper habebo. Paulin. Carm. 20. . Natali S. Felicis 5. . 


299.___Ego munere lingue. 


Nudue opum, famulor, de me mea debita solvens, 


Meque ipsum pro me, vilis licet hostia, pendam. Natal 6. . 

296 Nat. 1. , 2. . &c. 

257 Nat. 9., 10.. 

298 St. Paulin. Ep. 28, & 36, . Carm. 13, .18..21., 22., 23... 29. & c. 
299 st August. Ep. 78. , olim 137. . and & lib. De cura pro mortuis, c. 16. . 


260 The Christians observed for several ages, especially in the East, the apostolic temporary precept 
of abstaining from blood. Acts, 15. :20. See Nat. Alexander Hist. Sec. 1. , dissert 9. . 

261 Pliny recounts thirty-nine different sorts of Palm-trees, and says that the best grow in Egypt, 
which are ever green, have leaves thick enough to make ropes and a fruit which serves in some 
places to makes bread. 


262 Pliny,1. 7. , c. 3. , and others, assure us that such monsters have been seen. Consult the note of 
Rosweide. 


263 The heathens might feign their gods of the woods, from certain monsters sometimes seen. 
Plutarch, in his life of Sylla, says, that a satyr was brought to that general at Athens; and St. Jerom 


tells us, that one was shown alive at Alexandria, and after its death was salted and embalmed, and 
sent to Antioch, that Constantine the Great might see it. 


264 See the whole history of this translation, published from an original MS. by P. Gamans, a Jesuit, 
inserted by Bollandus in his collection. 


265 F Ambrose do Lombez, Capucin, Tr. de la Paix Intérieure, (Paris, 1758. ,) p. 372. . 
266 Mab. Annal. Ben. t. 1. 1. 7., ad annos 581. , 584. . 


267 ayy writers, at least from the ninth century, are unanimous in affirming with Amalarius, that St. 
Maurus of Anjou, the French abbot, was the same Maurus that was the disciple of St. Benedict; 
which is also proved against certain modern critics, by Dom Ruinart in his Apologia Missionis St. 
Mauri, in append. 1. . annal. Bened. per Mabill. t. 1. , p. 630. . The arguments which are alleged by 
some for distinguishing them, may be seen in Chatelain’s notes on the Martyrol. p. 253. . In imitation 
of the congregation of SS Vane and Hydulphus, then lately established in Lorraine, certain French 
Benedictin monks instituted a like reformation of their order, under the title of the congregation of St. 
Maurus, in 1621. , which was approved of by Gregory XV. and Urban VIII. It is divided into six 
provinces, under its own general, who usually resides at St. Germain-des-Prez, at Paris. These monks 
live in strict retirement, and constantly abstain from flesh meat, except in the infirmary. Their chief 
houses are, St. Maur-sur-Loire, St. Germain-des-Prez, Fleury, or St. Benoit-sur-Loire, Marmoutier at 
Tours, Vendome, St. Remigius at Rheims, St. Peter of Corbie, Fecain &c. 


268 1h 1. 15. , p. 465. ,1. 36. , p. 82. . See Dom Beaunier Recueil Historique des Evech. et Abbayes, 
t.1lsps 17.2 


269 Dom Valssette, Géographie Histor. t. 6. , p. 515. , and Le Beuf, Hist. du Diocése de Paris, t. 5. , 
p. 97. . Plganiol, Descrip. of Paris, t. 8., p. 165., t.3.,p.114.,t.7..p.79.. 


270 §_ Odilo in vita S. Majoli; et Leo Ostiens in chron. Casin.1. 2..¢.55.. 


271 Victor Il. Dial.1. 2. . Ruinart, Apol. Miss. S. Mauri, p. 632. . Mabill. Annal. Bened.1. 56. . c. 
fee 


272 Dom Freville, the Maurist monk, and curate of St. Symphorian’s, at the abbey of St. Germain- 
des-Prez, has nevertheless made use of these pieces in a MS. history of the life and translations of 
this saint, which he has compiled, and of which he allowed me the perusal. When the relics of St. 
Maurus were translated to St. Germain-des-Prez, those of St. Babolen, who died about the year 671. , 
and is honored in the Paris breviary on the 28. th of June, and several others which had enriched the 
monastery des Fosses, were conveyed to the church of St. Lewis, at the Louvre. 


273 Papebroch supposes St. John Calybite to have made a long voyage at sea; but this circumstance 
seems to have no other foundation, than the mistake of those who place his birth at Rome, forgetting 
that Constantinople was then called New Rome. No mention is made of any long voyage in his 
geunine Greek acts, nor in the interpolated Latin. He sailed only threescore furlongs from 
Constantinople to the place called Top@v, and from the peaceful abode of the Acemetes’ monks, 


(Eipnvaiov, or dwelling of peace,) opposite to Sosthenium on the Thracian shore, where the 
monastery of the Acemetes stood. See Gyllius, and Jos. Assemani, in Calend. Univ. t. 6. . p. 77. . 


274 From KadvBn, a cottage, a hut. 

275 Cedr. ad an. 461. . 

276 Zonaras, p. 41. . 

277 Dy Cange, Constantinop. Christiana,1. 4.,c.6.,n.15.. 

278 An hospitaller is one residing in an hospital, in order to receive the poor and strangers. 


279 St. Jerom’s zeal against the Origenists was very serviceable to the church; yet his translation of 
Theophilus’s book against the memory of St. Chrysostom, (ap. Fac. herm.1. 6. . c. 4. .) is a proof that 
it sometimes carried him too far. This weakens his charge against the holy hospitaller of Alexandria, 
whom Theophilus expelled Egypt, with the four long brothers, (Dioscorous, Ammonias, Eusebius, 
and Euthymius,) and about three hundred other monks. Some accuse Theophilus of proceeding 
against them out of mere jealousy. It is at least certain, that St. Isidore and the four long brothers 
anathematized Origenism at Constantinople, before St. Chrysostom received them to his communion, 
and that Theophilus himself was reconciled to them at Chalcedon, in the council at the Oak, without 
requiring of them any confession of faith, or making mention of Origen. (Sozom.1. 8. , c. 17. .) Many 
take the St. Isidore, mentioned in the Roman Martyrology, for the hospitaller; but Bulteau observes, 
that St. Isidore of Scété is rather meant; at least the former is honored by the Greeks. 


280 Cotellier, Mon. Gr. t. 1. , p. 487. . 

281 Th p. 686. . Rosweide,1.5..c.7.. 

282 Cotel. ib. t. 2. . p. 48. . Rosweide,1.3..c. 101. ,1.7..c.11.. 

283 Damasus, carm. 26. . 

284 Job 36. :23.. 

289 Ib. 

286 Bolland. 15. Jan. p. 1011. , § 39. . Cotel. Mon. Gr. t. 1. , p. 546... 

287 Cotel. ib. p. 525. . Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1. 3. ,c. 99. ,1.5.,c. 15., 8 25., p. 623... 


288 Wount Nitria was above forty miles from Alexandria, towards the South-west. The desert of 
Scété lay eighty miles beyond Nitria, and was rather in Lybia than in Egypt. It was of a vast extent, 
and there were no roads thereabouts, so that men were guided only by the stars in travelling in those 
parts. See Tillemont on St Amon and this Macarius. 


289 Socrates,1. 4. .c. 23.. 

290 Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1. 3.,§ 3., p.505.,1.5.,c.4., § 26., p. 569.. 
291 Rosweide,1. 3., c. 20. ,1.5., c. 12. . Cotel. p. 537... 

292 Domine, sicut scis et vis, miserere mei. 

293 Rosweide,1. 3. , c. 127. . Cotel. t. 1. , p. 547. 

294 Rosweide,1.5.,c. 15.. 

295 Rosweide,1. 7. , c. 38. . Cotel. t. 1. , p. 537. . Rosweide, ib. § 9. . 
296 Cassian. Collat. 5... 32... 

297 Rosweide,1. 3. , c. 97. .1.6.,¢.3..§17..p. 657... 


298 Theodoret,1. 4.,c. 18. , 19. . Socr.1. 4., c. 22.. Sozom.1. 6., c. 19. , 20. . Rufin.1. 2. , c. 3..S. 
Hier. in Chron. Oros.1. 7. , c. 33. . Pallad. Lausiac. c. 117. . 


299 Rosw. Vit. Patr.1. 5..c.3..§ 9. . Cotel. Mon. Gr. p. 545... 
300 pallad. Lausiac. c. 19. . 
301 Cassian. Collat. 15. . c. 13. . Tillem. Note 3. . p. 806. . 


302 Rogsw, Vit. Patr.1.5..¢.7.. § 9. . Cotel. Apothegm. Patr. 530. . Tillem. art. 4. . p. 581. . and Note 
4..p. 806. . 


303 See Tillem. Note 3. , p. 806. . 
304 Gennad. Cat. c. 10. . 
305 possin. Ascet. pr. p.17.. 


306 Dy Pin allows these fifty homilies to be undoubtedly very ancient: in which judgment others 
agree, and the discourses themselves bear evident marks. Du Pin and Tillemont leave them to St. 
Macarius of Egypt; and his claim to them is very well supported by the learned English translator, 
who published them with an introduction, at London, in 1721. , in octavo. The censure of Ceillier 
upon them seems too severe. Certain passages, which seem to favor Pelagianism, ought to be 
explained by others, which clearly condemn that heresy; or it must be granted that they have suffered 
some alteration. The composition is not very methodical, these homilies being addressed to monks, in 
answer to particular queries. The author exceedingly extols the peace and sweetness which a soul, 


crucified to the world, enjoys with the consolations of the Holy Ghost, who resides in her. But he 
says that the very angels deplore, as much as their state will permit, those unhappy souls which taste 
not these heavenly delights, as men weep over a dear friend who lies sick in his agony, and receives 
all nourishment from their hands. (St. Macar., hom. 1. & 15. .) Prayer, without which no one can be 
free from sin. is a duty which he strongly inculcates, (Hom. 2. .) with perfect concord, by which we 
love, and are inclined to condescend to indifferent things, and to judge well of all men, so as to say, 
when we see one pray, that he prays for us; if he read, that he reads for us, and for the divine honor; if 
he rest or work, that he is employed for the advancement of the common good. (Hom. 3. .) The 
practice of keeping ourselves constantly in the divine presence, he calls a principal duty, by which we 
learn to triumph over our enemies, and refer to the divine honor all we do: “for this one thing is 
necessary, that whether we work, read, or pray, we always entertain this life and treasure in our souls; 
having God constantly in our thoughts, and the Holy Ghost in our breasts.” (Hom. 3. .) A continual 
watchfulness, and strict guard upon all our senses, and in all our actions, is necessary especially 
against vanity, concupiscence, and gluttony; without which, failings will be multiplied: pure and 
faithful souls God makes his chaste spouses; they always think on him, and place all their desires on 
him; but those who love the earth are earthly in their thoughts and affections, their corrupt 
inclinations gain such a mastery, that they seem natural to them. Vigilance is absolutely necessary to 
remove this insinuating enemy; and purity of conscience begets prudence, which can never be found 
under the tyranny of the passions, and which is the eye that guides the soul through the craggy paths 
of this life. Pure souls are raised by divine grace to dwell with God on earth by holy contemplation, 
and are fitted for eternal bliss, (Hom. 4. ;) true Christians differ in their desires and actions from other 
men. The wicked burn with lawiess passions, and are disturbed with anxious desires and vain wishes, 
hunt after, and think of nothing but earthly pleasures; but the true Christian enjoys an uninterrupted 
tranquillity of mind and joy, even amidst crosses, and rejoices in sufferings and temptations, hope 
and divine grace sweetening their severest trials. The love of God with which they burn, makes them 
rejoice in all they suffer for his sake, and by his appointment. It is their most ardent desire to behold 
God in his glory, and to be themselves transformed into him. (2. Cor. 3. .) Even now the sweetness 
with which God overwhelms them, renders them already, in some measure, partakers of his glory; 
which will be completed in them in heaven. (Hom. 5. .) In prayer we must be freed from all anxious 
care, trouble of mind, and foreign thoughts; and must cry out to God with our whole hearts in 
tranquillity and silence; for God descends only in peace and repose, not amidst tumult and clamors. 
(Hom. 6. .) A soul astonished to see God, who is crowned with infinite glory, visit her with so much 
sweetness, absorbed in him, sovereignly despises all earthly things, and cries out to him in strains of 
admiration at his condescension and goodness. (Hom. 7. .) When a person, endowed with the gift of 
supernatural prayer, falls on his knees to pray, his heart is straight filled with the divine sweetness, 
and his soul exults in God as a spouse with her beloved. This joy in one hour of prayer in the silence 
of the night, makes a soul forget all the labors of the day; being wrapt in God, she expatiates in the 
depth of his immensity, and is raised above all the toys of this world to heavenly joys, which no 
tongue can express. Then she cries out, “Oh! that my soul could now ascend with my prayer on high, 
to be for evermore united with God!” But this grace is not always equal; and this light is sometimes 
stronger, and this ardor is sometimes more vehement, sometimes more gentle; sometimes the soul 
seems to herself to behold a cross shining with a dazzling brightness, wherewith her Interior man is 
penetrated. Sometimes in a rapture she seems clothed with glory, in some measure as Christ appeared 
in his transfiguration. At other times, overwhelmed with a divine light, and drowned in the ocean of 
divine sweetness, she scarce remains herself, and becomes a stranger, and, as it were, foolish to this 
world, through the excess of heavenly sweetness, and relish of divine mysteries. A perfect state of 
contemplation is granted to no one in this life; yet when we go to pray, after making the sign of the 
cross, often grace so overwhelms the heart, and the whole man, filling every power with perfect 


tranquillity, that the soul, through excess of overflowing joy, becomes like a little child, which knows 
no evil, condemns no man, but loves all the world. At other times she seems as a child of God, to 
confide in him as in her father, to penetrate the heavenly mansions which are opened to her, and to 
discover mysteries which no man can express. (Hom. 8. .) These interior delights can only be 
purchased by many trials; for a soul must be dead to the world, and burn with a vehement love of 
God alone, so that no creature can separate her from him, and she dedicate herself and all her actions 
to him, without reserve. (Hom. 9. .) For this, a most profound humility, cheerfulness, and courage are 
necessary; sloth, tepidity, and sadness being incompatible with spiritual progress. (Hom. 10. .) The 
Holy Ghost is a violent fire in our breasts, which makes us always active, and spurs us on continually 
to aspire more and more vehemently towards God. (Hom. 11. .) The mark of a true Christian is, that 
he studies to conceal from the eyes of men all the good he receives from God. Those who taste how 
sweet God is, and know no satiety in his love, in proportion as they advance in contemplation, the 
more perfectly they see their own wants and nothingness: and always cry out, “I am most unworthy 
that this sun sheds its beams upon me.” (Hom. 15. .) In the following homilies, the author delivers 
many excellent maxims on humility and prayer, and tells us, that a certain monk, after having been 
favored with a wonderful rapture, and many great graces, fell by pride into several grievous sins. 
(Hom. 17. .) A certain rich nobleman gave his estate to the poor, and set his slaves at liberty; yet 
afterwards fell into pride, and many enormous crimes. Another, who in the persecution had suffered 
torments with great constancy for the faith, afterwards, intoxicated with self-conceit, gave great 
scandal by his disorders. He mentions one who had formerly lived a long time with him in the desert, 
prayed often with him, and was favored with an extraordinary gift of compunction, and a miraculous 
power of curing many sick persons, was delighted with glory and applause of men, and drawn into 
the sink of vice. (Hom. 27. .) To preserve the unction of the Holy Ghost, a person must live in 
constant fear, humility, and compunction. (Hom. 17. .) Without Christ and his grace we can do 
nothing; but by the Holy Ghost dwelling in her, a soul becomes all light, all spirit, all joy, all love, all 
compassion. Unless a person be animated by divine grace, and replenished with all virtues, the best 
instructions and exhortations in their mouths produce very little good. (Hom. 18. .) The servant of 
God never bears in mind the good works he has done, but, after all his labors, sees how much is 
wanting to him, and how much he falls short of his duty, and of the perfection of virtue, and says 
every day to himself, that now he ought to begin, and that to-morrow perhaps God will call him to 
himself, and deliver him from his labors and dangers. (Hom. 26. .) The absolute necessity of divine 
grace he teaches in many places; also the fundamental article of original sin. (Hom. 48. . pag. 101., t. 
4. . Bibl. Patr. Colon. an. 1618. .) which the Pelagians denied. 


307 Bede, Vit. S. Cuthberti, c. 24. . 


308 s+ Athanasius commends St. Antony’s love of reading, both when he lived with his father, (p. 
795. B.) and afterwards when he lived alone, (p. 797. . C.) which we cannot naturally understand of 
his hearing others read, especially when he was alone; therefore, when St. Athanasius says, (p. 795. . 
A.) that in his childhood he never applied himself to the study of letters, yp&jpata pabetv, fearing 
the danger of falling into had company at school, he seems to mean only Greek letters, then the 
language of all the learned; for he must have learned at home the Egyptian alphabet. In the same 
manner we are to understand Evagrius and others, who relate, that a certain philosopher expressing 
his surprise how St. Antony could employ his time, being deprived of the pleasure of reading, the 
saint told him that the universe was his book. (Socr.1. 4. , c. 23. , Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1. 6. , c. 4. . St. 
Nilus.1. 4. . p. 60. .) Nevertheless. St. Austin imagined that St. Antony could read no alphabet, and 
learned by heart and meditated on the scriptures only by hearing them read by others. (S. Aug. de 


Doctr. Chr. pr. p. 3. . t. 3. .) See Rosweide, Not. in Vit. S. Antonii. Bolland. 17. Jan. p. 119. , § 64. , 
Tillem. note 1. . p. 666. . 


309 att. 19. :21.. 
310 An arura was one hundred cubits of land. See Lexicon Constantini. Fleury.1. 8. . p. 418. . 
31 Tid. 6. :34.. 


312 Tlap8évev, as St. Athanasius calls it, t. 2. . p. 796. . ed. Ben. He mentions that St. Antony, long 
after paid her a visit, when she was very old, and superior or mistress of many virgins, ka8nyoupevnv 
GAAov napbévev, n. 54. p. 837. . 


313 Orig. lib. 5. , p. 264. . 


314 His first monastery was situated near the confines of Upper and Middle Egypt: it at first 
consisted of scattered cells. To visit some of these brethren, he is mentioned by St. Athanasius (Vit. p. 
461. ) to have crossed the Arsinotic canal, extremely infested with crocodiles. This is sometimes 
called his monastery near the river, and was situated not far from Aphroditopolis, the lower and more 
ancient city of that name, in Heptanomis, or Middle Egypt. St. Athanasius seems to place it in 
Thebais, or Upper Egypt, because it was near the borders, and the boundaries of Upper Egypt were 
extended much lower by those who divided Egypt only into two parts, the Upper and the Lower; as 
Sozomen,1. 2. , c. 23. , and others, frequently did. St. Antony, finding this solitude grow too public, 
and not bearing the distraction of continual visits, he travelled up the river to seek a more remote 
wilderness; but after mounting a little way, whilst he sat on the bank waiting to see a boat pass by, he 
changed his design, and instead of advancing southward, he went with certain Saracen merchants to 
the East, and in three days, doubtless on a camel, arrived at the great mountain towards the Red Sea, 
where he spent the latter years of his life; yet he frequently visited his first monastery, near 
Aphroditopolis. St. Hilarion going from this latter to St. Antony’s great monastery on the mountain, 
performed that journey in three days, on camels, which a deacon, named Baisan, let to those who 
desired to visit St. Antony. This latter, near which the saint died, always continued a famous 
pilgrimage. 


Pispir was the monastery of St. Macarius; but is sometimes called St. Antony’s, who often visited it. 
This was situated on the Nile, in Thebais, thirty measures or onpeta from St. Antony’s mountain, 
according to Palladius, (Laus. c. 63. .) This some understand of Roman miles, others of Egyptian 
scheni of thirty furlongs each; thirty scheni are nine hundred stadia, or one hundred and thirteen 
miles. Pispir therefore seems not to have been very far from Aphroditopolis. See Kocher, (comment. 
in fastos Abyssinorum) in the journal of Bern, ad an. 1761., t. 1.. p. 160. and 169. . 


A monastery, of which St. Antony is titular saint, still subsists a little above the ancient city of 
Aphroditon on the Nile. It is now called Der-mar-Antinious-el-Bahr, that is, The monastery of 
Antony at the river. See Pocock, p. 70. , and the map prefixed to that part of his travels. Travelling 
from hence one day’s journey up the river, then turning from the south towards the east, over sandy 
deserts, and a chain of high mountains, in which springs of water, in other parts very rare, are here 
and there found, and camels travel for one hundred miles, we arrive at St. Antony’s great monastery, 
about six or seven hours’ journey from the Red Sea. See Pocock, ib. p. 128. . Granger, Relation du 


Voyage, &c. p. 107. . Nouv. Mémoires des Missions, t. 5. , p. 136. . Vanslebius, Nouv. Relat. pp. 299. 
and 309. ; and Maillet, Descr. de l’Egypte, p. 320. . The grotto of St. Paul is shown not very far from 
this great monastery; yet the road lying round the mountain, and a great way about it, seems to 
travellers are great distance from it. 


315 st, Athan. Vit. Anton, n. 45. . p. 830. . 

316 p g14, 

317 p 923. . ed. Ben. 

318 Rosweide,1. 3. , c. 129. . Cotelier, &c. 

319 ¢. Nilus, ep. 24. . Cotelier, Apoth. Patr. p. 340. . Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1.3..c. 105. ,1.5..¢.7.. 
320 Cassian. Collat. c. 31.. 

321 5 Athan. n. 82. , p. 857... S. Chrys. Hom. 8. , in Matt. S. Hier. ep 16... Sozom1. 6. .c. 5. 
322 5 Athan. n. 68. , 69. . p. 847.. 

323 Thid.n. 85. . p. 859. . 

324 Thid. n. 80. .1. 855. . 

325 N_77..p. 852.. 

326 N86. . p. 860... 


327 Bibl. Patr. Colon. t. 4. , p. 26. . See S. Antonii. M. Epistole 20. . cura Abr. Eckellens. Paris, 
1641. . But only the above-mentioned seven letters can be regarded as genuine, except the discourses 
preserved by St. Athanasius in his life. 


328 Ep. 2. , ad Arsinoitas. 


329 Tp, 


330 Maij. t.3., p.355.. 


331 That under his name in Abraham Eckellensis is not of so high a pedigree. A large body of the 
monks of St. Basil in the East, since the seventh century, take the name of the Order of St. Antony, 
but retain the rule of St. Basil, comprised in his ascetic writings; and observe the same fasts, and 
other exercises, with all the other monks of the East. who are called of the order of St. Basil; which 
even the Maronites follow; though Tillemont denies it by mistake. 


332 Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1. 5. , c. 8. . Abr. Eckellens. in Vit. S. Ant. p. 106. . Cotel. p. 344. . Mart. 
Coptor. 


333 § Athan. n.55., p. 858. . 
334N 16. & 43.. 


335 The Ependytes of St. Antony, mentioned by St. Athanasius, n. 46. . p. 831. . has much 
embarrassed the critics: It seems to have been a cloak of white wool. It is clear, from St. Athanasius, 
that St. Antony’s inner garment was a haircloth, over which he wore a cloak made of sheep-skin. 


338 This translation of his relics to Alexandria, though doubted of by some Protestants, is 
incontestably confirmed by Victor of Tunone, (Chron. p. 11. . in Scalig. Thesauro,) who lived then in 
banishment at Canope, only twelve miles from Alexandria; also, by St. Isidore of Seville, in the same 
age, Bede, Usuard, &c. They were removed to Constantinople when the Saracens made themselves 
masters of Egypt, about the year 635. . (See Bollandus, pp. 162. , 1134. .) They were brought to 
Vienne in Dauphine, by Jocelin, a nobleman of that country, whom the emperor of Constantinople 
had gratified with that rich present, about the year 1070. . These relics were deposited in the church 
of La Motte S. Didier, not far from Vienne, then a Benedictin priory belonging to the abbey of Mont- 
Majour near Arles, but now an independent abbey of regular canons of St. Antony. In 1089. , a 
pestilential erysipelas distemper, called the Sacred Fire, swept off great numbers in most provinces of 
France; public prayers and processions were ordered against thisscourge; at length it pleased God to 
grant many miraculous cures of this dreadful distemper, to those who implored his mercy through the 
Intercession of St. Antony, especially before his relics; the church in which they were deposited was 
resorted to by great numbers of pilgrims, and his patronage was implored over the whole kingdom 
against this disease. A nobleman near Vienne, named Gaston, and his son Girond, devoted 
themselves and their estate to found and serve an hospital near this priory, for the benefit of the poor 
that were afflicted with this distemper: seven others joined them in their charitable attendance on the 
sick, whence a confraternity of laymen who served this hospital took its rise, and continued till 
Boniface VHI. converted the Benedictin priory into an abbey, which he bestowed on those hospitaller 
brothers, and giving them the religious rule of regular canons of St. Austin, declared the abbot 
general of this new order, called Regular Canons of St. Antony. An abbey in Paris, which belongs to 
this order, is called Little St. Antony’s, by which name it is distinguished from the great Cistercian 
nunnery of St. Antony. The general or abbot of St. Antony’s, In Viennois, enjoys a yearly revenue of 
about forty thousand livres according to Piganiol. Descr. de In Fr. t. 4. , p. 249. , and Dom Beaunier, 
Rec. Abbayes de Fr. p. 982. . The superiors of other houses of this order retain the name of 
commanders, and the houses are called commanderies, as when they wert hospitallers: so that the 
general is the only abbot. See Bollandus, Beaunier, F. Longueval, Hist. de l’Eglise de France,1. 22. , 
t. 8. , p. 16. . and Drouet, in the late edition of Moreri’s Hist. Diction V Antoine, from memoirs 
communicated by M. Bordet, superior of the convent of this order it Parts. 


337 § Athan. n. 67., p. 847., & n. 73., p. 850. . 
338 § Gr, Tur. Hist.1. 1... 28... 


339 T, de Gl. Conf. c. 80. . 


340 fF ortunat. in Vita S. German Paris. 

341 Gallia Christ. nova, t.2..p.4.. 

342 See St. Greg. Turon. and Gallia Christ. nov. t. 2., p. 15. . 

343 See Benedict XIV. Litter. Apost. prefix. Martyr Rom. § 46. . p. 33. . 
344 ~nud Canis. Lect. Art. t. 5. , & Bibl. Patr. t. 8... 1., ep. 12.. 
349 Th1. 2. 

346 anud Eus.1.2., c. 24., alias 25. . 

347 tid. 

SS eae 

349 T.2.,0.13.& 15., &e. 

oat thal, 8.56 les 

351 L. de Excid. Hier. c. 1. and 3. . 

352 7,3. 

393 Ser. de Basilicis. 

354 L. de Heres, c. 1. &c. 

399 1,17. . ad Marcell. 

396 Ady, Parm. 

B82 T7006 Ty, 


358 The general opinion with Eusebius, St. Jerom, and the Roman calendar, fixes the first arrival of 
St. Peter at Rome in the second year of Claudius. If this date be true, the apostle returned into the 
East soon after; for he was imprisoned in Judea, by Agrippa. in the year of Christ 43. . Lactantius 
does not mention this first coming of St. Peter to Rome, but only the second, saying, that he came to 
Rome in the reign of Nero, who put him and St. Paul to death. L. de Mort. Persec. n. 2. . 


359 Ep. 55. , ad Cornel. pap. 


207 o.e47.. 
361 Note in Martyr. 
362 Tr. des Fétes,1. 2..c.10.. 


363 The abbot of Lure was formerly a prince of the empire. At present the abbey is united to that of 
Morbac in Alsace. Lure is situated three leagues from Luxeu, which stands near mount Vosge, two 
leagues from Lorraine towards the south 


364 Ninfa, or Nympha, in the corrupted ages of the Latin tongue, signifies water. In this place are 
several pools called by the Italians from these martyrs, Santa Ninfa. See Chatelain, p. 340. , and Du 


Cange. 


365 Vere novit recté vivere, qui recté novit orare. Inter Serm. S. Augustini, Sermon 55. , in 
Appendix, ed. Ben. t. 5., p. 101.. 


366 Stiernman, in his discourse, “On the State of Learning among the ancient Swedes,” observes, 
that Sweden was chiefly converted to Christianity by English Saxon missionaries. The principal 
among these were Ansgar, Sigfrid, Roduard, Richolf, Edward, Eskil, David, and Henric, as he gives 
their names. 


In the history of the bishops and archbishops of Upsal, published by Benzelius in his Monum. Suec. 
p. 37. , the first whose name is recorded is Everin, whom Benzelius supposes to be the person whom 
St. Sigfrid consecrated to this see. He seems to have been one of his English colleagues. Stephen, the 
sixth bishop of Upsal, was the first archbishop. See the life of St. Sigfrid, and Benzellus’s notes on 
the catalogue of the bishops of Upsal, p. 186. . 


367 Hist.1.6.,c. 29. 

368 Cypr. Ep. 30. , Ed. Pam 

369 Ep. 44. . ad. Corn 

370 aug. Conc. 1.. in Ps. 34... 

371 ps. 72, :26.. 

372 Primiscrinius. 

373 Fp. 180. 

374 On Catacombs, see in S. Calixtus, Oct. 14. . 


375 Chatelain, notes, p. 355. . Baillet. 


376 Bollandus, Chatel. ib. 


377 jp Laura consisted of cells at a little distance from one another, and not under the same roof, as a 
Monastery. 


378 Ep. 8.. 

379 Serm. 274. . 

380 S. Ambrose,1. 1. , Virgin. 
381 Prudent. S. Ambrose. 


382 St. Basil witnesses, (1. de vera Virgin.) that when virgins were exposed by the persecutors to the 
attempts of lewd men, Christ wonderfully interposed in defence of their chastity. Tertullian 
reproached the heathens with this impiety, in these words: Apolog. “By condemning the Christian 
maid rather to the lewd youth than to the lion, you have acknowledged that a stain of purity is more 
dreaded by us than any torments or death. Yet your cruelty crafty avails you not: It rather serves to 
gain men over to our holy religion.” 


383 This church gives title to a cardinal, and every year on her feast the abbot of St. Peter’s ad 
Vincula blesses in it, at high mass, two lambs, which are thence carried to the pope, by whom they 
are again blessed. After which they are sent to the nuns of St. Laurence’s in Panisperna, or sometimes 
to the Capucinesses, who make of their wool palliums, which his holiness blesses, and sends to 
archbishops as an emblem of meekness and spotless purity. 


384 Matt. 19. :11.. 

385 Wells, Paraph. on S. Matt. p. 185. . 
386 1. Cor. 7. :7., 8.,25., 27., 32. , 38. . 
387 apoc. 141 dig Fey dei 

388s Ambr. i. de Viduis, t. 5. , p. 635. . 


389 Beneficiarii were soldiers distinguished by certain privileges, and who stood for promotion, as 
Vegetius informs us,1. 2.,c. 7.. 


330 Wednesdays and Fridays were fast-days at that time; but only till none, that is, three in the after 
soon, and called the fast of the stations. 


391 Serm. 273.. 


392 Bede. Hist.1. 4. , c. 17. , &c. 


393 Ruseb.1. 4..c. 23.. 


394 B. Macelain, A. His name in Irish signifies the son of Chilian. Passing into Belgic Gaul, in order 
to lead there an anchoretical life, he was appointed about of St. Michael’s, on the borders of Hainault, 
and of Vasour, or Vasencour, on the Meuse, in the diocese of Namur: monasteries which were just 
founded. He appointed St. Cadroe, who had accompanied him from Ireland, provost of the latter in 
946. . and died in 978. . Ferrarius, Saussay, and Wilson, falsely place this monastery of St. Michael’s 
at Virdun, mistaking the epithet Vir Dni, which is given him in the chronicle of Flodoard, for the 
name of that town. Though he is styled saint in the catalogue of the abbots of Vasour, and by several 
martyrologists on this day, he never was honored in any public office even in either of his 
monasteries, as Bollandus observes; who makes the honored in any public office even in either of his 
monasteries, as Bollandus observes; who makes the same remark of his two companions. B. 
Forannand and B. Cadroe. This latter was called from Vasour, and made abbot of St. Clement’s, at 
Metz, where he died in 975. . See Bolland, t. 2. . p. 386. . Chatelain, p. 371. . Gallia Christ. Nova. t. 
3..2p: S70... 


B. Forannand. B. C. This saint styled in ancient chronicles. Archbishop of Domnachmor, in Ireland. 
Domnach signifying church, and mor. the greater, says Mabillon: by which epithet many understand 
Armagh. Resigning his see, he travelled into Belgic Gaul, with twelve companions. among whom 
were B. Macelain, and B. Cadroe. After leading for some time an eremitical life, he was commanded 
by pope Benedict VII. to take upon him the charge of the government of Vasour. in which 
employment he died on the last day of April, in 982. . See Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 3..p.571.. 


395 He is named in the Roman Martyrology, January the 28. th, and his relics are kept with 
veneration at Saragossa, famous for miracles wrought by them even in the last age. See Bollandus, 
January the 28. th, p. 838. . 


396 Questio legitima. 


397 ¢_ Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc.1. 3. , c. 29. . Aimoin. de Gestis Franc.1. 2. , c. 19. and 20. . Ado, in 
Chron. &c. 


338 See Chatelain, Notes on the Martyrol. p. 378. . 


399 This Aimoinus is something more ancient than another monk of the same name, who has left a 
history of France. His relation depends upon the authority of Audald, a monk of Conques in the 
diocess of Rhodes, who brought: them from Valentia into Languedoc. See his account in Bollandus, 
which yet the Spaniards deny, and say it could only be a small part of these bones: of the body of 
another martyr of the same name. 


400 De GI. Mart.1. 1. .c. 90... 
401 Act. 4... 


402 Wabill. Iter Ital. p. 141. . 


403 5 Bonav. de Profectu Religios.1. 2.,c. 20. , p. 604. . 
404 Tuke 16. :9. . 

405 p Flores, Spana Sagrada, t. 5. , append. 7. , p. 490. . 
406 Card. D’ Aguirre, Conc. Hispan. t. 2. , p. 534. 

407 9 Tim 3.:5.. 

408 pref. in 1. Tim. 

409 Serm. 177. .n. 7. 

410 4 Thess. 3. :2.. 1. Cor. 4. :17. 

4114 Tim. 6. :11.. 

412 phil. 2. :20. . 

4134 Tim. 1.118... 

414 Acts 18. . 

415 1. Cor. 16. :10.. 

416 Heb, 13. :23.. 

417 1 Tim. 4. :14... 

418 1 Tim. 1.. 

419 Hom. 15., in 1. Tim. 

420 busi. 3.,c.4.. Conc. t. 4., p. 699... 

4215 Tim. 3.:1.,2.. 

422 4 Tim. 5. :23.. 


423 Tn the Apocalypse, which was written in the year 95. . Christ threatens the bishop of Ephesus, 
because he was fallen from his first charity, and exhorts him to do penance and return to his first 
works. (Apoc. 11. :4. ), Calmet says, this bishop could be no other than St. Timothy; Pererius, 
Cornelius a Lapide, Grotius, Alcazar, Bossuet, and other learned men agree in this point; also 


Tillemont, t. 2. , p. 147. , and Bollandus ad 24. Jan. pp. 563. & 564. . Nicholas a Lyra and Ribera 
cannot be persuaded that St. Timothy ever deserved so severe a censure, unless we understand it only 
of his flock. The others say, he might have fallen into some venial remissness in not reprehending the 
vices of others with sufficient vigor; which fault he repaired, upon this admonition, with such 
earnestness, as to have given occasion to his martyrdom, in 97. . He was succeeded in the see of 
Ephesus by John 1. , who was consecrated by St. John Evangelist. (See Constitut. Apost01.1. 8. , c. 
46. .) Onesimus was third bishop of Ephesus See Le Queen Oriens Chris. t. 1. , p. 672. . 


424 Carm. 26. . 

4257,.3.,¢.2.. 

426 th Vigilant. c. 2. . 

427 Hom. 1. . ad Pop. Antioch 

428 1. Tim. 4. :7. and 13. 

429 Todtov Kartéxel xplotiavOv Ovta. Eusl. 6... 3. . 

439 p 273... 

431 Theodoret.1. 3. . Hist. c. 6. , and de Greecor. Affect.1. 10. . Rufin. Chrys. 


432 s+. Chrysostom has given us the lamentation of Libanius, the celebrated heathen sophist, 
bewailing the silence of Apollo at Daphne; adding, that Julian had delivered him from the 
neighborhood of a dead man which was troublesome to him. 


433 Ammianus Marcellinus, a heathen, and Julian’s own historian, says b. 2. , J. 225. , that he caused 
all the bones of dead men to be taken away to purify the place. 


434 St. Greg. Dial.1. 4.,c. 22.. 


439 The great Theodoret was dedicated to God by his parents before he was born, and was educated 
in the study of every true branch of Syriac, Greek, and Hebrew learning. He gave a large estate to the 
poor, and entered a monastery near Apamea, but was taken out of it against his will, and consecrated 
bishop of Cyrus in 423. , being very young. He converted all the Marcionites, Arians, and other 
heretics in his diocese, in which he reckons eight hundred churches, or parishes. (Ep. 113. , p. 987. .) 
Cyrus was a very small poor town in a desert country, eighty miles from Antioch, one hundred and 
twenty from Apamea, and one hundred and seventeen from Samosata. Though Theodoret lived in 
great poverty, he enriched the poor and the churches, and built for his city an aqueduct, two large 
bridges, porticoes, and baths. In 430. pope Celestin and St. Cyril of Alexandria wrote to John, 
patriarch of Antioch, against Nestorius, who on his side sent an orthodox letter to the same prelate: 
soon after St. Cyril wrote his third letter to Nestorius, to which he subjoined twelve anathematisms 
against the errors of Nestorius. In this writing certain obscure phrases occur, which John of Antioch 
thought favorable to the heresy of Apollinaris; whereupon he engaged Theodoret to undertake a 


confutation of them. Theodoret carried on this contest with great warmth in several writings, and 
when the cecumenical council of Ephesus was assembled in 431. , refused with John of Antioch, and 
the rest of the forty Oriental bishops, to enter it. because Nestorius had been condemned in it on the 
21. st of June, before they arrived at Ephesus on the 27. th. They even went so far as to pretend to 
excommunicate St. Cyril, and form a schism in the church. F. Garnier. the most declared enemy to 
Theodoret among the moderns, lays to his charge several things, of which Tillemont and others clear 
him. It is certain that he wrote with great bitterness against St. Cyril, and his anathematisms, as 
appears from the works which he wrote upon that occasion, especially certain letters and fragments 
of his Pentalogus, (or work in five books, against St. Cyril,) still extant. But St. Cyril having made a 
clear confession of his faith in a letter to Acacius of Bercea, Theodoret loudly declared him orthodox, 
and this he proved even in letters which he wrote to Nestorius himself, and to Alexander of 
Hierapolis, his own metropolitan, the warmest of all St. Cyril’s enemies. John of Antioch and many 
others made their peace with St. Cyril, about the month of April. In 433. , Theodoret stood out some 
time longer, by refusing to condemn the person of Nestorius. St. Cyril and John of Antioch 
afterwards admitted him to their communion without requiring that condition, and Theodoret labored 
to gain over Alexander of Hierapolis; but in vain, so that this prelate was banished by the emperor; 
Theodoret himself, though he enjoyed the communion of St. Cyril, and of John of Antioch, was often 
accused, because he persisted to defend the person of Nestorius. The persecution was often renewed 
against Theodoret, so long as he adhered to Nestorius, especially after St. Cyril, St. Proclus, and all 
the western prelates condemned the writings of Theodorus of Mopsnestia, as the master of the 
heresiarch Nestorius in his capital error. The Orientals defended Theodorus, and Theodoret 
endeavored to justify him by several writings against St. Cyril, of which only fragment, quoted in the 
fifth council are extant. St. Cyril, by his silence and moderation, calmed this dispute, and always 
maintained peace with the Orientals from the time it was settled between them. His death happened 
in June, 444. , and Dioscorus, the impious Eutychian, was his successor. Theodorus, bishop of 
Mopsuestia, in Cilicia, who died in 428. , in his erroneous writings laid the foundation both of the 
Pelagian and Nestorian heresies. Theodoret, in his writings against St. Cyril, adopts certain 
expressions which favored Nestorianism, and were condemned in the fifth general council; 
nevertheless, his sentiments were always orthodox, as is proved by Tillemont, (Art. 20. , t. 15. , p. 
253. ,) Natalis Alexander, Graveson, &c. By exerting his zeal against Eutyches and Dioscorus, he 
incurred the indignation of their sect, and the false council of Ephesus pronounced a pretended 
sentence of deposition against him. Theodosius the younger first forbade him to stir out of his 
diocese, and when he desired to go to Rome to justify himself, in 450. , banished him to his 
monastery near Apamea. The emperor Marcian put an end to the persecution raised by the 
Eutychians under his predecessor; yet Theodoret chose to continue in his monastery till he was called 
by pope Leo to assist at the council of Chalcedon. He had received, with great applause, the excellent 
letter of that pope to Flavian, and St. Leo declared null all the proceedings of Dioscorus against him 
at Ephesus, and restored him to his see, (Conc. t. 4. , p. 622. .) The council of Chaleedon met in 451. , 
and in the seventh session, held on the 26. th of October, Theodoret presented his request that his 
writings and faith might be examined. Those who were prepossessed against him would not allow 
any such examination, but required that he should anathematize Nestorius, which he at length did; 
and the council, with high commendations, declared him orthodox, and worthy of his see. Marcian, 
by a law published the following year, annulled the edict of Theodosius against him and Flavian. He 
died at Cyrus, about the year 458. . The heresy of Nestorius he had clearly condemned from the 
beginning, with John of Antioch, in their exhortatory letter to Nestorius, (Conc. t. 3. , p. 394. .) What 
mistakes and faults he fell into he cancelled by his edifying repentance; and the great virtues which 
he practised even under his disgrace, the extent of his learning, and the sublimity and acuteness of his 
genius, have established his reputation in all succeeding ages, and he is deservedly ranked among the 


most illustrious fathers of the church. His excellent writings are the most authentic monuments of his 
extraordinary learning and piety. He modestly compares himself (Proleg. in Osee. t. 2. , p. 700. ) to 
the Jewish poor women, who in the building of the tabernacle, having neither gold nor silver to give 
to God towards this work, picked and gathered together the hair, thread, or cloths, contributed by 
others, or spun, or sewed something, not to be found quite empty-handed. St. Chrysostom was taken 
away from Antioch in 397. , and Theodoret was only born about the year 393. : but though he had not 
the happiness of hearing his divine discourses, he took him for his principal model, and especially in 
his comments on the scriptures usually adhered to those of that incomparable doctor. His works were 
printed at Paris, in 1642. , in four volumes in folio, to which F. Garnier, a learned Jesuit, in 1684. , 
added a fifth under the title of an Auctarium, containing certain letters and discourses of this father, 
with several prolix historical dissertations on the Nestorian heresy. The judicious F. Sirmond, far 
more equitable than F. Garnier, admires Theodoret’s brevity, joined with great perspicuity, especially 
in his commentaries, and commends the pleasing beauty and attie elegance of his style. Photius 
praises his fruitfulness of invention, the purity of his language, the choice of his words, and the 
smoothness and nearness of his style, in which he finds everywhere a decent and noble elevation, 
though he thinks his metaphors sometimes too bold. This great critic calls his method of short notes 
the most accomplished model for interpreting the holy scriptures, and mentions, as an instance of his 
sincere humility, that he never employs a single word, or produces a quotation for ostentation, never 
falling into digressions foreign to his purpose; we may almost say, that a superfluous word scarce 
ever escapes him. (Phot. Cod. 203. , p. 526. . Cod. 31. , 46. , 56. .) 


His comments on St. Paul, and on most of the books of the Old Testament, are concise literal, and 
solid, but contain not that inexhausted and excellent treasure of morality which we find in St. 
Chrysostom. whose commentaries Theodoret had always before him: this latter excels chiefly on the 
prophets. 


His church history, in five books, from the close of that of Eusebius in 324. to 429. , is a valuable 
compilation. Photius justly prefers his style to that of Eusebius, Evagrius, Socrates, and Sozomen, as 
more historical, clear, and lofty, without any redundancy. (Cod. 31. .) His religious history, or 
Philothea, (i. e. History of the Friends of God,) contains the lives of thirty monks and anchorets of his 
time. He was himself an eye-witness to several of the miracles which he relates to have been wrought 
by the sign of the cross, holy water, and blessed oil. of some other miracles which he mentions, he 
tells us that they were so authentic and notorious that no one who believes those of Moses, Flias, and 
the Apostles, could deny them. The five books, of Heretical Fables, are a history of ancient heresies 
which he wrote at the request of Sporacius, one of the imperial commissaries at the council of 
Chaicedon, who was consul in 452. . In the fourth book, he inveighs most bitterly against Nestorius, 
whom he had for some time unwarily favored. The letters of Theodoret which are extant, amount to 
the number of 146. . His book Against the twelve Anthematisms of St. Cyril, he tacitly recalled by 
his condemnation of Nestorius; also his Pentalogus on the same subject, which is now lost, except 
some fragments preserved by Marius Mercator. His three dialogues against the Eutychians, he 
entitled Polymorphus, (i. e. of many shapes,) and Eranistes, that is, the Beggar, because the 
Eutychian error was gathered from the various heresies of Marcion. Valentin, Arius, and Apollinaris. 
The first dialogue he calls the Unchangeable, because in it he shows that the divine Word suffered no 
change by becoming man. The second is entitled The Inconfused, from the subject, which is to prove 
that in Christ, after the Incarnation, the divine and human nature remain really distinct. The third is 
called, The Impassible, because in it the author demonstrates that the divinity neither did nor could 
suffer; the same is the purport of his Demonstration by syllogisms The dialogues were written about 
the year 447. ; for the author clearly contutes Eutyches, though he never names him; and it appears 


that St. Cyril was then dead, the author reckoning him in the end among the Catholic doctors, who 
had formerly flourished in the church, and among the stars which had enlightened the world. (Dial. 2. 
. p. 86. , and 111. .) 


Theodoret’s ten sermons On Providence, is a work never yet paralleled by any other writer, ancient of 
modern, on that sublime subject; whether we consider the matter and the choice of thoughts, or the 
author’s sincere piety, or his extensive knowledge, and the depth of his philosophical inquiries, or the 
strength and solidity of his reasoning, or the noble sublimity of the expression, and the elegance and 
perspicuity of the diction. It was the love of God which engaged him to undertake, in this task, the 
defence of the cause of our best Father and supreme Lord, as he modestly assures us, (p. 320. .) and 
this motive animated him with fresh life and uncommon vigor in exerting and displaying the strength 
and beauty of his genius on so great a subject. 


His twelve discourses On Healing the Prejudices of the Greeks, are an excellent apology for our faith 
against the pagans; a performance which falls little short of the former. In it we meet with many 
curious anecdotes relating to the heathenish theology of the ancients, and the impiety and vices with 
which their philosophers disgraced their profession. In the eighth of these discourses, which is 
entitled, On the Martyrs, he clearly demonstrates that the veneration which Christians pay to the 
saints in heaven, is entirely different from the worship which the heathens give to their false gods, 
and elegantly explains (pp. 591. , 600. , 606. ) in what manner the souls of the martyrs now in 
heaven, with the choirs of angels, are our protectors and mediators with God, the physicians of our 
bodies, and savers of our souls: the portions of them divided relics are the guard and protection of our 
cities, which through their intercession with God obtain divine gifts: Christians give their names to 
their children to put these under their patronage: it was a custom to hang up before their shrines, gold 
or silver images of eyes, feet, or hands, as tokens or memorials of health, or other benefits received 
by their means: they keep their festivals, as those of Peter, Paul, Thomas, Sergius, Marcellus, 
Leontius, Panteleemon, Antoninus, Mauritius, and others, in prayer, divine canticles, and holy 
sermons. The same he testifies in his other works. Almost every life of holy monks which he wrote, 
he closes by imploring their intercession, and mentions that as far as Rome, handicraftsmen hung up 
in their shops the picture of St. Simeon Stylites, hoping by their devotion to share in the protection of 
his prayers. (Philoth. c. 26. , p. 862. .) We learn from him, that Christians were always accustomed to 
make the sign of the cross on the cup before they drank. (Hist. Ecc1.1. 3. . c. 13. .) He often extols 
the virtues of that holy sign. honored, as he says, by all Christians, whether Greeks, Romans, or 
Barbarians, (Serm. 6. , de Prov. p. 580. , t. 4. .) and he relates, (Hist. Fcc1.1. 3. , c. 1. .) that Julian the 
Apostate, by making it in a fright, drove away the devils which one of his enchanters was invoking. 
His book in praise of virginity, to which he refers us, (on 1. Cor. 7. :33. .) is lost; also the book in 
which he confuted both Eutyches and Nestorius, which is mentioned by Gennadius (c. 89. .) and 
Mercellinus. (ad an. 466. .) His book against the Jews, and several others, have not reached us. 
Among those which are extant, his Octateuch, (or comments on the five books of Moses, and those of 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth,) to which he added comments on the books of Kings and Paralipomenon, 
much commended by Photius, seems to be the last work which he wrote. See Tillem. t. 15. . Ceillier. 


436 Acts, 21. :29. ,22.:3.. 
437 Tpid, 22. 23... 


438 Tpid. 26. :4. . 


439 Thid. 26. :5. . 


440 Rabbi Juda says, “That a parent, who neglects his duty, is as criminal as if he taught his so steal.” 
See Grotius and Sanctius on Acts 18. :3.. 


441 These tents were for the use of soldiers and mariners, and were made of skins sewn together. 
think that his business was that of making tapestry and hangings for theatres. 


442 Gal. 1. :14.. 

443 Serm. 301. . 

444 Thid. 116. ,c. 4. . Acts, 4. 
449 Acts, 8. :3. ,22.:4., 26. :10.. 
446 Acts, 26. :9.. 

447 Heb. 10. 32. . 

448 acts, 10. :1. 

449 Acts, 9. , 22. , 26. 


459 So the Greek word &kovew is often used in scripture, as 1. Cor. 14. :2. . And thus the text is very 
reconcilable with Acts 22. :9. . 


451 Qu. Evang. 1., 2.,c. 40. , et pref. 1. , de doctr. Christ. p. 32. . 


452 St. Austin doubts not but Ananias was a bishop, or at least a priest. The Greeks give him a place 
in their calendar on the 1. st of October, and style him bishop of Damascus and martyr. 


493 Conc. Labbe. t. xi. p. 274... 


454 Julian, surnamed the Apostate, rebelled against Constantius, his cousin-german, in the spring, in 
360. and by his death, in November, 361. , obtained the empire. He was one of the most infamous 
dissemblers that ever lived. Craft, levity, inconstancy, falsehood, want of judgment, and an excessive 
vanity, discovered themselves in all his actions, and appear in his writings, namely, his epistles, his 
satire called Misopogon, and his lives of the Cesars. He wrote the last work to censure all the former 
emperors, that be might appear the only great prince: for a censorious turn is an effect of vanity and 
pride. He was most foolishly superstitious, and exceedingly fond of soothsayers and magicians. After 
the death of Constantius, he openly professed idolatry, and by besmearing himself with the blood of 
impious victims, pretended to efface the character of baptism. He was deceived almost in every step 
by ridiculous omens, oracles and angurs, as may be seen in his heathen historian, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, (b. 22. .) Maximus, the magician, and others of that character, were his chief confidants. 


He endeavored, by the black art, to rival the miracles of Christ, though he effected nothing. He 
disqualified Christians for bearing offices in the state: he forbade them to teach either rhetoric or 
philosophy, that he might deprive them of the advantages of human literature, a thing condemned by 
Ammianus himself. He commanded, by an edict that they should be no longer called Christians, but 
Galileans, and though he pretended to toleration, he destroyed more souls by recompenses, caresses, 
and stratagems, than he could have done by cruelties. He levied heavy fines and seized the estates of 
Christians, saying, in raillery, that he did it to oblige them to follow the gospel, which recommends 
poverty. He often put them to death, but secretly, and on other pretences, that he might deprive them 
of the honor of martyrdom: which artifice might have its influence on philosophers, the lovers of 
vanity; but not on the servants of God, who desired to be known to him alone, and to suffer, 
regardless of the applause of men, as St. Gregory Nazianzen observes. (Or. 3. , in Julian.) That father, 
when he knew him a student at Athens, in 355. , prognosticated (Or. 4. , in Julian. p. 122. ) from his 
light carriage, wandering eye, haughty look, impertinent questions, and foolish answers, what a 
monster the Roman empire was fostering and breeding up. In his march to his Persian expedition, he 
was made a subject of mockery and ridicule at Antioch, on account of his low stature, gigantic gait, 
great goat’s beard, and bloody sacrifices. In answer to which, he wrote his Misopogon, or Beardhater, 
a low and insipid satire. He everywhere threatened the Christians upon his return from the Persian 
war. The oracles of Delos, Delphos, Dodona, and others, promised him victories, as Theodoret, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, Philostorgius, and Libanius himself, (Libanius, Or. 12. .) a heathen, and the chief 
favorite of Julian, testify: all the pagan deities wherever he passed, gave him the like assurances, as 
he himself writes. (Julian, ep. 2. .) But in Persia he rashly ventured into wilds and deserts, with an 
army of sixty-five thousand men where he was defeated and slain in June, 363. . Ammianus. who 
was then in the army, only says that he was mortally wounded in the battle, and died in his tent the 
same day, before noon. Theodoret, Sozomen, and the acts of St. Theodoret the martyr, say, that 
finding himself wounded, he threw up a handful of blood towards heaven, crying out: “Thou hast 
conquered, O Galilean, thou hast conquered. It was revealed to many holy hermits, that God cut him 
off to give peace to his church. 


499 Hom. in SS. Juv. et Max. t. 2. , p. 583. . 

496 St. Aug. Tr. 26. . in Joan. 

457 Ch. 2..¥.9.. 

498 Fus, Histl. 5., c. 20., p. 188... 

459 Cat vir. illustr. c. 17. . 

460 See also 1. John 2. :18. , 22. , and 2. John 10. 


461 s+ Ignatius begins his letter in the faithful at Smyrna, by glorifying God for their great spiritual 
wisdom, saving he knew them to be perfect in their unshaken faith, as men crucified with our Lord 
Jesus in flesh and in spirit, and deeply grounded in charity by the blood of Christ. He then solidly 
confutes the Docete, heretics who imagined that Christ was not incarnate, and died only in 
appearance; whom he calls demoniacs. He adds: “I give you this caution, knowing that you hold the 
true faith, but that you may stand upon your guard against these wild beasts in human shape, whom 


you ought not to receive under your roof, nor even meet if possible; and be content only to pray for 
them that they may be converted, if it be possible; for it is very difficult; though it is in the power of 
Jesus Christ, our true life. If Jesus Christ did all this in appearance only, then I am only chained in 
imagination; and why have I delivered myself up to death, to fire, to the sword, to beasts? but who is 
near the sword, is near God; he who is among beasts is with God. I suffer all things only in the name 
of Jesus Christ, that I may suffer with him, he giving me strength, who was made perfectly man. 
What does it avail me to be commended by any one, if he blasphemes our Lord, not confessing him 
to have flesh? The whole consists in faith and charity; nothing can take place before these. Now 
consider those who maintain a false opinion of the grace of Jesus Christ, how they also oppose 
charity; they take no care of the widow, or orphan, or him who is afflicted, or pining with hunger or 
thirst. They abstain from the Eucharist and prayer, (says he,) because they confess not the Eucharist 
to be the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which was crucified for our sins, and which the Father, by 
his goodness, raised again. It is advisable for you to separate yourselves from them, and neither to 
speak to them in public or in private. Shun schisms and all discord, as the source of evils. Follow 
your bishop as Christ his Father, and the college of priests as the apostles; respect the deacons as the 
precept of God. Let no one do any thing that belongs to the church without the bishop. Let that 
Eucharist be regarded as lawful which is celebrated by the bishop, or one commissioned by him. 
Wherever the bishop makes his appearance, there let the people be assembled, as wherever Christ 
Jesus is, there is the Catholic church. It is not lawful to baptize or celebrate the Agape without the 
bishop of his authority. What he approves of is acceptable to God. He who does any thing without the 
bishop’s knowledge, serves the devil.” The saint most affectionately thanks them for the kindness 
they had shown him and his followers; begs they will depute some person to his church in Syria, to 
congratulate with his flock for the peace which God had restored to them, adding that he was 
unworthy to be called a member of that church of which he was the last. He asks the succor of their 
prayers, that by them he might enjoy God. “Seeing,” says he, “that you are perfect, entertain perfect 
sentiments of virtue: for God is ready to bestow on you who desire to do well.” After the most tender 
salutations of many in particular, and of all in general, especially the virgins who were called 
widows, (i.e. the deaconesses, who were called widows, because they were often such, though these 
were virgins,) he closes his letter by praying for their advancement in all charity, grace, mercy, peace, 
and patience. St. Ign. ep. ad Smyrneos, p. 872. , ed. Cotel. 


The apostolic St. Ignatius writes as follows, in his letter to St. Polycarp. “Thy resolution in God, 
founded as it were upon an unshaken rock, I exceedingly commend, having been made worthy of thy 
holy face, which I pray I may enjoy in God. I conjure thee in the grace with which thou art enriched, 
to increase thy stock in thy course, and to exhort all that they may be saved. Have great care of unity 
and concord, than which nothing is better. Bear with all men, that God may bear with thee; bear all 
men by charity, as thou dost apply thyself to prayer without interruption. Ask more perfect 
understanding than thou hast. Watch, seeing that the spirit which sleepeth not, dwelleth within thee. 
Speak to every one according to the grace which God giveth thee. Bear the weaknesses and 
distempers of all as a stout champion. Where the labor is greater, the gain is exceeding great. If thou 
lovest the disciples that are good, thou deservest not thanks; strive rather to subdue the wicked by 
meekness. Every wound is not healed by the same plaster; assuage inflammations by lenitives. Be not 
intimidated by those who seem worthy of faith, yet teach things that are foreign. Stand firm, as an 
anvil which is beaten: it is the property of a true champion to be struck and to conquer. Let not the 
widows be neglected. Let religious assemblies be most frequent. Seek out every one in them by 
name. Despise not the slaves, neither suffer them to be puffed up; but to the glory of God let them 
serve with greater diligence, that they may obtain of God a better liberty. Let them not desire that 
their liberty be purchased or procured for them by the congregation, lest they fall under the slavery of 


their own passions. Fly evil artifices; let them not be so much as named. Engage my sisters to love 
the Lord, and never entertain a thought of any man but their husbands. In like manner enjoin my 
brethren, in the name of Jesus Christ, to love their wives as Christ loveth his church. If any one is 
able to remain in a state of continency, in honor of our Lord’s flesh, let him be constantly humble: if 
he boasts, or is puffed up, he is lost. Let all marriages be made by the authority of the bishop, that 
they may be made in the Lord, not by the passions of men. Let all things be done to the honor of 
God.” Then addressing himself to all the faithful at Smyrna, he writes: “Listen to your bishop, that 
God may also hearken to you. With joy I would lay down my life for those who are subject to the 
bishop priests, and deacons. May my portion be with them in God. Let all things be in common 
among you: your labor, your warfare, your sufferings, your rest, and your watching, as becomes the 
dispensers, the assessors, and the servants of God. Please him in whose service you fight, and from 
whom you receive your salary. Let your baptism be always your weapons, faith your helmet, charity 
your spear, and patience your complete armor. Let your good works be the treasure which you lay up, 
that you may receive the fruit which is worthy. Bear with each other in all meekness, as God bears 
with you. I pray that I may always enjoy and rejoice in you. Because the church of Antioch by your 
prayers now enjoys peace, I am in mind secure in God; provided still that by suffering I may go to 
God, and be found in the resurrection your servant. You will do well, O Polycarp, most blessed in 
God, to hold an assembly, and choose a very dear person fit for dispatch in a journey, who may be 
styled the divine messenger; him honor with a commission to go to Antioch, and there bear witness 
of the fervor of your charity. A Christian lives not for himself alone, but belongs to God.” The holy 
martyr concludes by de siring St. Polycarp to write for him to the other churches of Asia, he being 
that moment called on board by his guards to sail from Troas to Naples. 


462 st Tren. b. 3. , c. 3.. Euseb. b. 5., c. 24.. S. Hieron. c. 17... 
463. 1.,and4.. 


464 Ta np Av adtotc woxpOv 10 tWv AnadWv BacavioWv. Frigidus ipsis videbatur immanium 
carnificum ignis. n. 2. , p. 1020. . 


465 Dy. Middleton pretends, that this voice was only heard by some few: but the acts in Ruinart say, 
by those that were present, ol m&povtec: Eusebius says, moAAol: Rufinus plurimi, very many. A voice 


from heaven must certainly be sensibly discerned to be more than human, and manifest itself 
sufficiently, to be perceived that it could not come from the crowd. 


4667 71.. 
467 Or 20, , 21. , 22., 41.. 


468 The great council of Asia seems to have been held at that time at Smyrna, instead of Ephesus, 
which the Arundelian marbles show sometimes to have been done. 


469 oO; president of the public games, chosen yearly by the common-council of Asia. 


470 Dy Middleton ridicules the mention of a dove issuing out of the wound of the side; but this is 
only found in some modern MSS. by the blunder of a transcriber: it is not in Eusebius, Rufinus, 


Nicephorus, of the Greek Menea: though the two last would have magnified a prodigy if they had 
found the least authority for any. According to Le Moyne, (Proleg. ad varia sacra.) Ceillier, &c. the 
true reading is En’ ApioepG, on the left side; which some transcriber blundered into nepioepG, a 
dove. As to the foregoing miracle, that a wind should naturally divest the fire of its property of 
burning, and form it into an arch about the body, is a much more wonderful supposition of the 
doctor’s than any miracle. 


471 st, Polycarp says himself, “That he had served Christ eighty-six years.” Basnage thinks he had 
been bishop so long, and was a hundred and twenty years old when he suffered: but it is far more 
probable that this is the term he had been a Christian, having been converted in his youth, and dying 
about one hundred years old or upwards, as Tillemont understands it. 


472 4 John 4. :3.. 


473 Some of the Philippians had seen St. Ignatius in chains, and perhaps at Rome. The primitive 
martyrs, Zozimus and Rufus, are commemorated in the Martyrologies on the 18. th of December. 


474 Fp. 22., ol. 54.. 

475 Rebellibus lachrymis injuriam facis possidenti. 

476 Nulla sic amabat filios, &c. St. Hier. in epitaph. Paule. 
477 Fp. 57., ol. 7... 


478 In some few of these islands, the laird and all the inhabitants remain still Catholics; as 
Banbecula, under Ranal Mac Donald; South-Vist, under Alan Mac Donald of Moydart, whose 
ancestors were once kings of these islands. Barry under Mac Neil; Canny, and Egg, and some others. 
In many others there are long since no Catholics, as in Lewis, North-Vist, Harries, St. Kilda, &c. See 
the latest edition of the Present State of England, and bishop Leslie’s nephew, in his MS. account, 
&c. 


479 5. Chrys. ad Vid. jun. t. 1.. p. 340... 

489 So7om.1. 8... c. 22... 

481 7 iban. ep. ad Joan. apud S. Isidor. Pelus.1. 2. . ep. 42... 
4827 3, , de Sacerd. c. 14. . p. 390... 

483 73, , de Sacerd. c. 14. . 


484 Hom. 72. (ol. 73. ) and 68. (0. 69. ,) in Matt. Hom. 14. . in 1. Tim t. 11. , pp. 628. , 630. , 3. , 
contra vitup. vita Mon. c. 14. . 


485 Lib. de Compunct. p. 132. . 
486 T ib. 1. , de Compunct. &c. 


487 Flavian I was a native of Antioch, of honorable extraction, and possessed of a plentiful estate, 
which he employed in the service of the church and relief of the poor. He was remarkably grave and 
serious, and oegan early to subdue his flesh by austerities and abstinence, in which he remitted 
nothing even in his old age. Thus was his heart prepared to receive and cherish the seeds of divine 
grace, the daily increase of which rendered him so conspicuous in the world, and of such advantage 
to the church. The Arians being at that time masters of the church of Antioch, Flavian and his 
associate Diodorus, afterwards bishop of Tarsus, equally distinguished by their birth, fortune, 
learning, and virtue, were the great supports of the flock St. Eustathius had been forced to abandon. 
In 348. , they undertook the defence of the Catholic faith against Leontius, the Arian bishop, who 
made use of all his craft and authority to establish Arianism in that city; one of whose chief 
expedients was to promote none to holy orders but Arians. The scarcity of Catholic pastors, on this 
account, called for all their zeal and charity in behalf of the abandoned flock. The Arians being in 
possession of the churches in the city, these two zealous laymen assembled them without the walls, at 
the tombs of the martyrs, for the exercise of religious duties. They introduced among them the 
manner of singing psalms alternately, and of concluding each psalm with Glory be to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; as it was, &c., which pious custom was soon after spread over all the eastern and 
western churches. Theodoret (1. 2. , c. 19. ) says, that Flavian and Diodorus were the first who 
directed the psalms to be sung in this manner by two choirs: though Socrates (1. 6. , c. 8. ) attributes 
its institution to St. Ignatius the martyr; who having, as he there relates, heard angels in a vision 
singing the divine praises alternately, instituted that manner of singing in the church of Antioch; but 
this might have been disused. Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan shows, that singing was then in use 
among the Christians in Bithynia; and it appears from Philo, that the Therapeuts did the same before 
that time. Leontius stood so much in awe of Flavian and Diodorus while they were only laymen, that, 
in compliance with their demands he deposed Aétius, that most impious and barefaced blasphemer of 
all the Arians, from the rank of deacon. 


St. Meletius, on his being promoted to the see of Antioch, about the year 361. , raised there both to 
the priesthood, and they took care of that church, as his delegates, during his banishment by 
Constantius. Thus they continued together their zealous labors till Diodorus was made bishop of 
Tarsus. In 381. , St. Meletius took Flavian with him to the general council which was assembled at 
Constantinople; but dying in that capital, Flavian was chosen to succeed him. His life was a perfect 
copy of the eminent episcopal virtues, and especially of the meekness, the candor, and affability of 
his worthy predecessor. 


Unhappily the schism, which for a long time had divided the church of Antioch, was not yet 
extinguished. The occasion was this: after the death of St. Eustathius, they could not agree in the 
choice of his successor; those who were most attached to this holy prelate, with St. Athanasius and 
the West, followed Paulinus: the Apollinarists declared for Vitalis: and the greatest body of the 
orthodox of Antioch, with Flavian, Diodorus, and all the East, adhered to St. Meletius who, as we 
have seen already, was succeeded by Flavian. Paulinus, bishop of that part of the Catholics called 
Eustathians, from their attachment to that prelate, though long since dead, still disputed that see with 
Flavian; but dying in 383. , the schism of Antioch must have ended, had not his abettors kept open 
the breach by choosing Evagrius in his room; though it does not appear that he had one bishop in 


communion with him, Egypt and the West being now neuter, and the East all holding communion 
with Flavian. Evagrius dying in 395. , the Eustathians, though now without a pastor, still continued 
their separate meetings, and kept up the schism several years longer. St. Chrysostom being raised to 
the see of Constantinople, in 398. , labored hourly to abolish this fatal schism, which was brought 
about soon after by commissioners constituted for this purpose by the West. Egypt, and all the other 
parties concerned, and the Eustathians received Flavian as their lawful bishop. In the year 404. , 
when St. Chrysostom was banished, Flavian testified his indignation against so unjust a proceeding, 
and wrote upon that subject to the clergy of Constantinople. But he did not live to be witness of all 
the sufferings his dear friend was to meet with, dying about three years before him, in 404. . The 
general council of Chalcedon calls him blessed. (Conc. t. 4. , p. 840. .) and Theodoret (1. 5. . c. 232. ) 
gives him the titles of the great, the admirable saint. St. Chrysostom is lavish in his praises of him. 
Flavian’s sermons and other writings are all lost, except his discourse to Theodosius, preserved by St. 
Chrysostom. No church or Martyrology, whether among the Greeks or Latins, ever placed I. Flavius 
of Antioch in the catalogue of the saints. Whence Chatelain, in his notes, speaking of St. Meletius, 
February the 12. th, p. 630. ; and on St. Flavian of Constantinople, February the 17. th. p. 685. . 
expresses his surprise at the boldness of Baillet and some others, who, without regard to the decrees 
of Urban VIII., presumed to do it of their own private authority, and without any reason, have 
assigned for his feast the 21. st of February. Chatelain, in his additions to his Universal Martyrology. 
p. 711. , names him with the epithet of venerable only, on the 26. th of September. He is only spoken 
of here, to answer our design of giving in the notes some account of the most eminent fathers of the 
church who have never been ranked among the saints. On St. Flavian II. of Antioch, banished by the 
emperor Anastasius with St. Elias of Jerusalem, for their zeal in defending the council of Chalcedon 
against the Eutychians see July the 4. th, on which these two confessors are commemorated in the 
Roman Martyrology. 


488 s+. Chrys. Hom. 21. , ad Pap. Antioch. seu de Statius. t. 2. . 
489 Sozom.1. 8.,c. 2. , &c. 

490 Socrat. c. 2. See Stilting, § 35., p. 511... 

491 st. Chrys.1. Quod regulares foemine. t. 1. , p. 250. . 

492 stilting, § 41. , p. 526. . 

493 Phot. Cod. 59. . Socr.1. 6. , c. 21.. Stilting, § 40., p. 523. . 


494 Kat ovvnyopus eAapBavopev. Chrys. Serm. contra ludos et spect. t. 6. , p. 272. . Ed Ben. 
Avépéav TabAov kal Tipd6eov. 


495 Mich. 6. :3. . Jer. 2. :5.. 
498 Hom. 13. , In Ephes. t. 11... p. 95. . 


497 pallad. in Vit. Chrystost. Item S. Chrystost. Hom. in 1. Tim. 5. :5. ,1. 3. . de Sacerd c. 8. and1. ad 
Vid. junior. Stilting, § 67. . p. 603. . 


498 ‘lodvvng D thc EAenpoowvvne Pallad. c. 12. . 
499 Hom. 2. , & 25. . in Acta. Hom. 14. . in Hebr. Pallad. in Vit. S. Chrys. 


209 § Procl. Or. 22. . p. 581. . See Le Brun des Liturg. 
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204 About this time the poet Claudian wrote his two books against Eutropius, as he had lone before 
against Rufinus. 
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207 §. Joan. Damasc. Orat. 3. , de Imaginibus, p. 480. , ed. Billii. See F. Sollier in Hist. Chronoi. 
Patriarch Alexand. in Theophilo, p. 52. . 


208 See Stilting, § 54. ,55., 56., p. 567. 
209 7.3... 415.. 


210 Socrates and Sozomen say that he preached another sermon against the empress, beginning with 
these words. Herodias is again become furious. But Montfaucon refutes this slander, trumped up by 
his enemies. The sermon extant under that title is a manifest forgery. t. 3. . in spuriis, p. 1. . See 
Montfaucon, and Stilting, § 63. , p. 593. . 
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220 pallad. Sozom.1. 8. ,c. 28. . 


221 The passage of Palladius, in which St. Basiliscus is called bishop of Comana, is evidently 


falsified by the mistake of copiers, as Stilting demonstrates; who shows this Basiliscus to have 
suffered not at Nicomedia, but near Comana, in the country where his relies remained; the same that 
is honored on the 3. d of March. It is without grounds that Tillemont, Le Quien, &c., imagine there 
were two martyrs of the same name, the one a soldier, who suffered at Comana under Galerius 
Maximian; the other, bishop of that city. T. 5. , in S. Basilisc. note 4. . See Stilting, § 83. , p. 665. . 


222 sir Harry Saville is of opinion that he was only fifty-two years old: but he must have been sixty 
three, as born in 344. . 


923 Nestorius, Or. 12. , apud Marium Mercat. par. 2. , p. 86. , ed. Garnier. Stilting, § 88. , p. 685. . 
224 Jos, Assemani. Comm. in Calend. Univ. t. 6. , p. 105. . and Stilting. 

225 Joan, 21.:17. . St. Chrys.1. 2. , de Sacerd. c. 1.. 

226 Hom, 3. & 44. . in Act. et alibi sepe. 

227 See St. Chrys. hom. 16. , in Rom. 

928 Hom. 52. , in Acts. 


229 Th Latin Vallis Bodonensis. Baillet and many others call it at present Beuvons, or Beuvoux, but 
there is no such village. Bevons indeed is the name of a village in Provence, one league from 
Sisteron; but the ruins of the abbey La-Val-Benois are very remarkable, in a village called St. May, in 
Dauphine sixteen leagues from Sisteron, in which diocese it is. See many mistakes of martyrologists 
and geographers, concerning it is saint and abbey rectified by Chatelain, p. 424. . 


530 Ep. 56. , and 35. apud Lupum. 
531 Synesius, ep. 153. . 
232 Vie d’Hypacie par |’abbe Goujet. Memoires de Litterature, t. 5. . 


233 It is very unjust in some moderns to charge him as conscious of so horrible a crime, which 
shocks human nature. Great persons are never to be condemned without proofs which amount to 


conviction. The silence of Orestes, and the historian Socrates, both his declared enemies, suffices to 
acquit him. 


234 We have nothing further of the life of this father, until the year 428. , when his zeal was first 
exerted in defence of the faith against Nestorianism: we shall introduce this period of his labors with 
some account of the author of this heresy. 

239 Conc. t. 3. , p. 343. . Liberat. in Breviar. c. 4. . 

236 $+. Leo, Ep. 72., c. 3.. Conc. t.3., p. 656. , 980. . 

237 They have a liturgy under the name of Nestorius, and two others which they pretend to be still 
more ancient. See Renaudot. liturg. orient. t. 2. , and Le Brun, liturg. t. 3. . The former contains a 
clear profession of transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the mass. 

538 Ep. ad Theopomp. t. 3. . Conc. p. 771.. 

939 Smith on the present state of the Greek church, p. 13. . Thomassin Tr. des Fétes,1. 1. , ch. 7. . 


240 Conc. t.3., p. 1077. . 


D417 4. , contra Nestor. t. 6. , parte 1. , p. 110. ,1. 7. , de adoratlone in spiritu et verit. t. 1. , p. 231. 
jl. 10. , in Joan. t. 4.,¢.13.. 


242 T 5, parte 2. , p. 380. . Item Conc. t. 3., p. 583. . 

343 KetnAtov thc oikupévne. The rich furniture of the world. 

244 Cum suo naso. Du Cange, not understanding this word, substitutes vaso. But nasus here signifies 
a silver pipe or quill to suck up the blood of Christ at the communion, such as the pope sometimes 
uses. Such a one is kept at St. Denys’s, near Paris. The ancient Ordo Romanus calls that pugillar 
which is here called nasus, because it sucks up as a nose draws up air. In the reign of Philip II., In 


1595. , in certain ruins near the cathedral of Toledo, this cover of the chalice was discovered with the 
diadem. Chatelain, p. 440. . 


945 Touron, Vies des Hommes Illustres de |’Ordre de St. Dominique, in Humbert des Romains, fifth 
general of the Dominicans, t. 1., p. 325. . 


246 Touron. ib. in Innocent V. t. 1., p. 384. . 
247 See Madrisius, Dissert. 4... p. 214. . 


248 On this council see Baluze, additam. ad. c. 25. ,1. 6. , Petri de Marca, de Concord. Sacerd. et 
Imp. 


249 Teo III. In Conc. Rom. 799. . Act 2. , et Eginard in Annal. &c. 

230 See Madrisius, dissert. 4. . p. 219. . 

291 See Natal. Alex. Sec. 8. . diss. 5. . 

952 Alcuin,1. 1. , contra Elipand. 

953 Agobard,1. 1. , adv. Felicem. n. 1. & 5. . 

294 From certain false chronicles, Iamayo and Ceillier (in St. Beatus. t. 18. , p. 364. ,) relate that 
Elipandus revoked his error in a council which he held at Toledo, and died penitent. Madrisius shows 
this circumstance to be uncertain, (Diss. 4. , in op. S. Paulini, p. 225. ,) and Nicolas Antony of 
Seville, in his Bibl. Hisp.1. 6. , c. 2. , n. 42. , has proved the monuments upon which it is founded to 
be of no authority. Claudius, bishop of Turin, a disciple of Felix of Urgel, renewed this heresy in 
Italy, and denied the veneration due to holy images, and was refuted by Jonas, bishop of Orleans, and 
others. 


955 Sconleben, Annal. Austr. and Madrisius, Vit. S. Paulini, c. 8. . 


956 Alcuin. ep. 112. . F. Inchofer, in Annal. Hungar. Eccls. ad an. 795. . Madrisius, in Vit. St. Paulini, 
c.8.,p.31.. 


957 St. Paulin. 1. , Exhort. ad Henr. ducem. c. 19., p. 29.. 

298 © 24. |p. 34. 

259 C. 33. , p. 39... See 1. Corinth. 11. :28. , St. Cypr. ep. 9. , 10. , 11. , and Tract. de Lapsis. 
360 Alcuin, ep. 113. , and Poem. 214. . 

561 See Madrisius, Dissert. 6. . 

262 Madris, in Vita St. Paulini, c. 13. , p. 37.. 


263 Besides the polemical and spiritual works of St. Paulinus of Aquileia, mentioned above, we have 
several poems of his composition: the first contains a rule of faith against the Arians, Nestorians, and 
Eutychians: the rest are hymns or rhythms on the Chair of St. Peter, and on several other festivals and 
saints. Among his letters the second is most remarkable, in which he complains severely to 
Charlemagne that several bishops attending the court neglected to reside in their dioceses. Against 
this abuse he quotes the council of Sardica, which forbade any bishop to be absent from his see above 
three weeks Madrisius, p. 188. . 


564 See Hardion, Hist. Universelle, t. 10. 


565 Apud Mabill. Analect. t. 1., p. 21.. 

566 Conc. t. 6. & 7. , ed. Labbe. 

967 Hist. de France in Charlem. French edit. in fol. 
268 Ceillier, pp. 376. & 400. . 


269 Pagi (in Breviario Rom. Pontif. t. 3. , in Alex. HI. p. 82. ) proves that suffrages for the soul of 
Charlemagne were continued at Aix-la-Chapelle, till the antipope Pascal, at the desire of Frederic 
Barbarossa, enshrined his remains in that city, and published a decree for his canonization. From the 
time of this enshrining of his remains, he is honored among the saints in many churches in Germany 
and the Low Countries, as Goujet (De Festis propriis Sanctor.1. 1. , c. 5. , quest. 9. ) and Bollandus 
(ad 28. Jan. and t. 2. , Febr. Schemate 19. ) show. The tacit approbation of the popes is to be looked 
upon as equivalent to a beatification, as Benedict XIV. proves, (De Canoniz.1. 1.,c.9..n.5.. p. 72. 
.) Molanus, (in Natal. SS. Belg.,) Natalis Alexander, (Hist. Sec. 9. , and 10. , cap. 7. , a. 1. ,) and 
many others, have made the same observation. 


2/0 It is a problem in nature, discussed without success by several great physicians, why children 
born in their seventh month more frequently live than those that are brought forth in their eighth 
month. 


71 Aug. Sales in Vit.1.3..p. 123... 


2/2 The saint being on his return to Savoy, was informed that a convent of religious women, of the 
order of Fontevrault, received superfluous pensions. He wrote about it to those religious, and after 
giving testimony to their virtue, in order to gain their confidence, he conjured them, in the strongest 
and most pathetic terms, to banish such an abuse from their monastery; persuaded that such pensions 
were not exempt from sin, were an obstacle to monastic perfection, and opposite to their essential 
vow of poverty lamenting that alter doing so much they should, for the sake of one small reserve, 
destroy the merit of their whole sacrifice. This letter is extremely useful and beautiful. L. 1. , ep. 41. , 
t. 1,,p. 136... 


573 Aug. Sales in Vit. 


574 Aug. Sales in Vit. 


975 Quel est le meilleur Gouvernement, &c. ch. 8. , p. 298. . 


2/6 Severus was his own proper name, Sulpicius that of his family, as is testified by Gennadius and 
all antiquity. Vossius, Dupin, and some others, on this account, will have him called Severus 
Sulpicius with Eugippius and St. Gregory of Tours. But other learned men agree, that after the close 
of the republic of Rome, under the emperors, the family name was usually placed first, though still 
called Cognomen and the other Prenomen, because the proper name went anciently before the other. 


Thus we say cecllius Cyprinnus, Eusebius Hieronymus, Aurelius Augustinus, &c. See Sirmond, Ep. 
prefixa Op. Servas Lupi, and Hier. De Prato in vita Sulpicii Severi, p. 56. , &c. 


2/7 sulp, Sev. Hist.1.2., c. 44.. 

578 Ib. c. 48. . and Ep. ad Hassulam. de Prato. p. 57. . 
279 5. Paulinus, Ep. 5. & 35... 

280 Th Ep. 11.,n.6.. 

2381 5 Paulinus, Ep. 1. & 24. . 

382 Th Ep. 52... 


383 Sulpic. Sev. Ep. ad Paulin. ed a D’Achery in Spicileg. t. 52. , p. 532. , et inter opera S. Paulini, p. 
119. 


584 hid, 


285 § Paulin. Ep. ad Sulpic. Sev. p. 96. . 
286 Baluze, t. 1. , Miscellan. p. 329. . 
287 §_ Paulinus. Ep. 32. . p. 204. . 


288 Many, upon the authority of St. Jerom, rank Sulpicius Severus among the Millenarians, though 
all allow that he never defended any error so as to be out of the communion of the church. But that he 
could not be properly a Millenarian, seems clear from several parts of his writings. For, Ep. 2. and 3. 
, he affirms, that the souls of St. Martin and St. Clarus passed from this world to the immediate 
beatific vision of God. He establishes the same principles, Ep. 1. , ad Claudiam Soror., c. 5. . And in 
his Sacred History,1. 2. , c. 3. , explaining the dream of Nabuchodonosor, he teaches, that the 
destruction of the kingdoms of this world will be immediately succeeded by the eternal reign of 
Christ with his saints in heaven. In the passage, Dial. 2. , c. 14. , upon which the charge is founded. 
Sulpiclus relates, in the discourse of Gallus, that St. Martin, on a certain occasion, said, that the reign 
of Nero in the West, and his persecution, were immediate forerunners of the last day: as is the reign 
of Antichrist in the East, who will rebuild Jerusalem and its temple, reside in the same, restore 
circumcision, kil Nero, and subject the whole world to his empire. Where he advances certain false 
conjectures about the reign of Nero, and the near approach of the last judgment at that time: likewise 
the restoration of Jerusalem by Antichrist; though this last is maintained probable by cardinal 
Bellarmin,1. 3. , de Rom. Pontif. c. 13. . But the Millenarian error is not so much as insinuated. Nor 
could it have been inserted by the author in that passage and omitted by copiers, as De Prato proves, 
against that conjecture of Tillemont. St. Jerom, indeed,1. 11. , in Ezech. c. 36. , represents certain 
Christian writers who imitated some later Jews in their Denteroseis in a carnal manner of expounding 
certain scripture prophecies, expecting a second Jerusalem of gold and precious stones, a restoration 
of bloody sacrifices, circumcision, and a Sabbath. Among these he names Tertullian, in his book De 


Spe Fidelium, (now lost.) Lactantius, Victorinus Petabioneusis, and Severus, (Sulpicius,) in his 
dialogue entitled. Gallus, then just published: and among the Greeks, Ireneus and Apollinarius. De 
Prato thinks he only speaks of Sulpicius Severus by hearsay, because he mentions only one dialogue 
called Gallus, whereas two bear that title. At least St. Jerom never meant to ascribe all these errors to 
each of those he names; for none of them maintained them all except Apollinarius. His intention was 
only to ascribe one point or other of such carnal interpretations to each, and to Sulpicius the opinion 
that Jerusalem, with the temple and sacrifices, will be restored by Antichrist, &c., which cannot be 
called erroneous; though St. Jerom justly rejects that interpretation, because the desolation foretold 
by Daniel is to endure to the end. In the decree of Gelasius this dialogue of Gallus is called 
Apocryphal, but in the same sense in which it was rejected by St. Jerom. Nor is this exposition 
advanced otherwise than as a quotation from St. Martin’s answer on that subject. See the justification 
of Sulpicius Severus, in a dissertation printed at Venice in 1738. , in Racolta di Opuscoli Scientifici, 
t. 18. , and more amply by F. Jerom de Prato. Disser. 5. , in Opera Sulpicii Severi, t. 1. , p. 259. , 
commended in the Acta Eruditor. Lipsia, ad un. 1760. . Gennadius, who wrote about the year 494. . 
tells us, (Cat. n. 19. .) that Sulpicius was deceived in his old age by the Pelagians, but soon opening 
his eyes, condemned himself to the years’ rigorous silence to expiate this fault. From the silence of 
other authors, and the great commendations which the warmest enemies of the Pelagians bestow on 
our saint, especially Paulinus of Milan, in his life of St. Ambrose, (written at latest in 423. ,) and St. 
Paulinus of Nola, and Paulinus of Perigueux, (who in 461. wrote in verse the life of St. Martin,)1. 5. , 
v. 193. , & c., some look upon this circumstance as a slander, which depends wholly on the testimony 
of so inaccurate a writer, who is inconsistent with himself to other matters relating to Sulpicius 
Severus, whose five years’ silence might have other motives. If the fact be true, it can only be 
understood of the Semi-Pelagian error, which had then many advocates at Marseilles, and was not 
distinguished in its name from Pelagianism till some years after our saint’s death, not condemned by 
the church before the second council of Orange in 529. . Pelagius was condemned by the councils of 
Carthage and Milevis in 416. , and by pope Innocent I. In 417. . If Sulpicius Severus fell into any 
error, especially before it had been clearly anathematized by the church, at least he cannot be charged 
with obstinacy, having so soon renounced it. We must add, that even wilful offences are blotted out 
by sincere repentance. See F. Jerom de Prato in vita Sulp. Sev., § 12. , pp. 69. and 74. . t. 1. , Op. 
Verone, 1741.. 


289 The sacred history of Sulpicius Severus is a most useful classic for Christian schools; but not to 
be studied in the chosen fragments mangled by Chompre, and prescribed for the schools in Portugal. 
True improvement of the mind is impossible without the beauties of method and the advantages of 
taste, which are nowhere met with but by seeing good compositions entire, and by considering the art 
with which the whole is wound up. A small edition of Sulpicius’s history, made from that correctly 
published by De Prato, would be of great service. Nevertheless, Sulpicius though he has so well 
imitated the style of the purest ages, declares that he neglects elegance; and he takes the liberty to use 
certain terms and phrases which are not of the Augustan standard, sometimes because they were so 
familiar in his time, that he otherwise would not have seemed to write with case, and sometimes 
because they are necessary to express the mysteries of our faith. How shocking is the delicacy of 
Bembo; who, for fear of not being Ciceronian, conjures the Venetians, per Deos immortales, and uses 
the words Dea Lauretana! or that of Justus Lipsius, who used Fatum, or destiny, for Providence, 
because this latter word is not in Cicero, who with the Pagans, usually speaks according to the notion 
of an overruling destiny in events which they believed ordained by heaven. For this term some of 
Lipsius’s works were censured, and by him recalled. 


990 Vit. St. Martin, versu expressa,1. 5. , v. 193. , &c 
291 Ty de Diplomatique, t. 3. . 

992 Hist. Litter. t. 11. , Avertissement prelimunaire, p. 5. . 
993 Published by Bollandus, ad 29. Jan. p. 968. . 


394 See Annatus, Theolog. positive,1. 4. , c. 26. , and Dominic Georgi in Notis ad Martyrol. Adonis, 
ad 17. Jan. 


299 Bened. XIV. in litteris apost. prefixis nove sue editioni Romani Martyrologii, (Rome, 1749. ,) 
§ 47. .p.34.. 


596 Armorica, which word in the old Celtic language signified a maritime country, comprised that 
part of Celtic Gaul which is now divided into Brittany, Lower Normandy. Anjou, Maine, and 
Touraine. Tours was the capital, and still maintains the metropolitical dignity. By St. Gatian, about 
the middle of the third century, the faith was first planted in those parts: but the entire extirpation of 
Idolatry was reserved to the zeal of British monks. Dom Morice distinguishes three principal 
transmigrations of inhabitants from Great Britain into Armorica: the first, when many fled from the 
arms of Carausius and Allectus, who successively assumed the purple in Great Britain: Constance 
made these fugitives welcome in Gaul, and allowed them to settle on the coast of Armorica about the 
year 293. . A second and much larger colony of Britons was planted here under Conan, a British 
prince by Maximus, whom all the British youth followed into Gaul in 383. . After the defeat of 
Maximus, these Armorican Britons chose this Conan, surnamed Meriedec, king, formed themselves 
into an independent state, and maintained their liberty against several Roman generals in the decline 
of that empire, and against the Alans, Vandals Goths, and other barbarians. Des Fontaines, (Diss. p. 
118. .) and after him Dom Morice, demonstrates that Brittany was an independent suite before the 
year 421. . The third transmigration of Britons hither was completed at several intervals while the 
Saxons invaded and conquered Britain, where Hengist first landed in 470. . Brittany was subjected to 
the Romans during four centuries an independent state successively under the title of a kingdom, 
county, and duchy, for the space of about eleven hundred and fifty years, and has been united to the 
kingdom of France ever since the year 1532. , by virtue of the marriage of king Charles VIII. with 
Anne, sole heiress of Brittany, daughter of duke Francis, celebrated in 1491. . This province was 
subdued by Clovis I., who seems to have treacherously slain Budic, king of Brittany. This prince left 
six sons, Howel I., Ismael, bishop of Menevia, St. Tifel, honored as a martyr at Pennalun, St. 
Oudecee, bishop of Landaff, Urbian or Concar, and Dinot, father of St. Kineda. Brittany remained 
subject to the sons of Clovis, and it was by the authority of Childebert that St. Paul was made bishop 
of Leon in 512. . But Howel, returning from the court of king Arthur in 513. , recovered the greater 
part of these dominions. See Dom Morice, Hist. t. 1. , p. 14. . Howel I., often called Rioval, that is, 
king Howel, was a valiant prince, and liberal to churches and monasteries. Among many sons whom 
he left behind him, Howel II. succeeded him, and two are honored among the saints, viz. St. Leonor 
or Lunaire, and St. Tudgual or Pabutual, first bishop of Treguier. See Morice, t. 1. , p. 14. , and 729. . 
Howel III., alias Juthael, recovered all Brittany King Pepin again conquered this country, and 
Charlemagne and Louis le Débonnaire quelled it when it thrice rebelled. The latter established the 
Benedictin rule at Landevenec, which probably was soon imitated in others: for the monastic rule 


which first prevailed here was that of the Britons in Wales, borrowed from the Orientals. After the 
struggles made by this province for its liberty. Charles the Bald yielded it up in 858. , and some time 
after treated Solomon III. as king of Brittany. See Morice, Des Fontaines, &c. 


297 th this churchyard stands an ancient pyramid, on which are engraved letters of an unknown 
alphabet, supposed to be that of the Britons and Gauls before the Roman alphabet was introduced 
among them. Letters of the same alphabet are found upon some other monuments of Brittany. See 
Lobineau, Vies des Saints de la Bretagne, in St. Treuchmeur, p. 8. . Dom Morice endeavors to prove 
that the Welsh, the old British, and the Celtic, are the same language. (Hist. t. 1. , p. 867. .) That they 
are so in part is unquestionable. 


298 wir, Vaughan, in his British Antiquities revived, printed at Oxford in 1662. , shows that there 
were at this time many princes or chieftains among the Britons in North Wales, but that they all held 
their lands of one sovereign, though each in his own district was often honored with the title of king. 
The chief prince at this time was Maelgun Gwynedth, the lineal heir and eldest descendant of 
Cuneda, who flourished in the end of the fourth, or beginning of the fifth century, and from one or 
other of whose eight sons all the princes of North Wales, also those of Cardigan, Dimetia, 
Glamorgan, and others in South Wales, derived their descent. The ancient author, published at the end 
of Nennius, says Maelgun began his reign one hundred and forty-six years after Cunedha, who was 
his Atavus, or great-grandfather’s grandfather. Maelgun was prince only of Venedotia for twenty-five 
years before he was acknowledged in 564. , after the death of Arthur, chief king of the Britons in 
Wales, while St. David was primate, Arthur king of the Britons in general, Gurthmyll king, and St. 
Kentigern bishop of the Cumbrian Britons. “He had received a good education under the elegant 
instructor of almost all Britain,” says Gildas, pointing out probably St. Iltutus. Yet he fell into 
enormous vices. Touched with remorse, he retired into a monastery in 552. ; but being soon tired of 
that state, reassumed his crown, and relapsed into his former impleties. He died in 565. . Gildas, who 
wrote his epistle De Excidio Britannie, between the years 564. and 570. , that of his death, hints that 
Verulam was then fallen into the hands of the Saxons: which is certain of London, &c. The other 
princes reprehended by Gildas were lesser toparchs, as Aurelius Canon, Vortipor, Cuneglas, and 
Constantine. These were chieftains, Vortopor in Pembrokeshire, the rest in some quarter or other of 
Britain, all living when Gildas wrote. Constantine, whom Gildas represents as a native of Cornwall, 
and as he is commonly understood, also as prince of that country, did penance. The chief crime 
imputed to him is the murder of two royal youths in a church, and of two noblemen who had the 
charge of their education. These Carte imagines to have been the sons of Caradoc Ureich Uras, who 
was chief prince of the Cornish Britons in the latter end of king Arthur’s reign, as is attested by the 
author of the Triades. The prelates whom Gildas reproves, were such as Maelgun had promoted: for 
the sees of South-Wales were at that time filled with excellent prelates, whose virtues Gildas desired 
to copy. Carte, t.1., p. 214.. 


599 Scoti-chron. c. 26. . 


809 Gildas’s epistle, De Excidio Britannie, was published extremely incorrect and incomplete till the 
learned Thomas Gale gave us a far more accurate and complete edition, t. 3. , Scriptor. Britan., which 
is reprinted with notes by Bertrame in Germany, Hannie imp. an. 1757. , together with Nennius’s 
history of the Britons, and Richard Corin. of Westminster, De Situ Britannie. Gildas’s Castigatio 
Cleri is extant in the library of the fathers, ed. Colon, t. 5. , part 3. , p. 682. . 


891 Dom Morice shows that about one hundred and twenty years were an ordinary term of human 
life among the ancient Britons, and that their usual liquor called Kwrw, made of barley and water, 
was a kind of beer, a drink most suitable to the climate and constitutions of the inhabitants. See Dom 
Morice, Mémoires sur |’ Histoire de Bretagne, t. 1. , preface; and Lemery, Diss. sur les Boissons. 


602 Wir Gale has cleared up the dispute about the two Gildases, and demonstrates this to have been a 
distinct person from the former, which is also proved by Dom Lobineau and Dom Morice. 


603 Gul. Malmesb. de Antiq. Glast. 


604 Scoti-chron. c. 22. 


605 The Franks, when they established themselves in Gaul, allowed the Roman Gauls to live 


according to their own laws and customs, and tolerated their use of slaves, but gradually mitigated 
their servitude. Queen Bathildes alleviated the heaviest conditions, gave great numbers their liberty, 
and declared all capable of property. The Franks still retained slaves with this condition, attached to 
certain manors or farms, and bound to certain particular kinds of servitude. The kings of the second 
race often set great numbers free, and were imitated by other lords. Queen Blanche and Saint lewis 
contributed more than any others to ease the condition of vassals, and Louis Hutin abolished slavery 
in France, declaring all men free who live in that kingdom according to the spirit of Christianity, 
which teaches us to treat all men as our brethren. See the life of St. Bathildes, and Gratigny, uvres 
posthumes, an. 1757. . Disc. sur la Servitude et son Abolition. in France. 


806 th the village of Chelles, in Latin Cala, four leagues from Paris, the kings of the first race had a 
palace. St. Clotildis founded near it a small church under the invocation or St. George, with a small 
number of cells adjoining for nuns. St. Bathildes so much enlarged this monastery as to be looked 
upon as the principal foundress. The old church of St. George falling to decay. Saint Bathildes built 
there the magnificent church of the Holy Cross, in which she was buried. Gisela, sister to the emperor 
Charlemagne, abbess of this house, rebuilt the great church, which some pretend to be the same that 
is now standing. At present here are three churches together; the first, which is small, the oldest, and 
only a choir, is called the church of the Holy Cross, and is used by six monks who assist the nuns; the 
lowest church is called St. George’s, and is a parochial church for the seculars who live within the 
jurisdiction of the monastery: the great church which serves the nuns is dedicated under the 
invocation of the Blessed Virgin, and is said to be the same that was built by the abbess Gisela, and 
much enlarged and enriched by Hegilvich, abbess of this monastery, mother to the empress Judith, 
whoso husband, Lewis le Debonnaire, caused the remains of our saint to be translated into this new 
church, in 833. , and from this treasure it is more frequently called the church of St. Bathildes. than 
our Lady’s. Two rice, silver shrines are placed over the iron rails of the chancel, in one of which rest 
the sacred remains of St. Bathildes, in the other those of St. Bertilla, first abbess of Chelles: these 
rails, which are of admirable workmanship, were the present of an illustrious princess of the house of 
Bourbon, Mary Adelaide of Orleans, abbess of this house in 1725. , who not thinking her sacrifice 
complete by having renounced the world, after some years abdicated her abbacy, and died in the 
condition of humble obedience, and of a private religious woman, near the shrines of SS. Bathildes 
and Bertilla, and those of St. Genesius of Lyons, St. Eligius and Radegondes of Chelles, called also 
little St. Bathildes. The last-mentioned princess was god-daughter to our saint, and died in her 
childhood, in this monastery, two or three days before her. See Piganiol’s Descr. de Paris, t. 1. , and 8. 


. Chatelnin’s notes in martyr. p. 464. , and especially Le Boeuf, Hist. du Diocess de Paris, t. 6. , p. 32. 
. This author gives (p. 43. ) the full relation of a miracle approved by John Francis Gondy, archbishop 
of Paris, mentioned in a few words by Mabillon and Baillet. Six nuns were cured of inveterate 
distempers, attended with frequent fits of convulsions, by touching the relics of Saint Bathildes, when 
her shrine was opened on the 13. th of July, in 1631. . 


807 The act of this foundation, published by Mirus, is spurious, as mention is made therein of 
persons who were not living at that time: neither could it have been made in the twentieth year of 
Dagobert, as it contains facts, which cannot be reconciled with the history of that prince. See the note 
of Bollandus, t. 2. , p. 1039. , and Chatelain, p. 461. . 


608 a century before, the counts of Barcelona were become kings of Aragon by a female title, and 
had Joined Catalonia to Aragon, making Barcelona their chief residence and capital. 


609 F Touron, in the life of St. Raymund, p. 20. , quotes an original letter of St. Raymund, which 
mentions this revelation. The authenticity of this letter cannot be called in question, being proved by 
F, Bremond. Bullar. Ord. Pred. t. 1. , not in Constit. 36. , Greg. X. The same revelation is inserted in 
the bull of the saint’s canonization, in the Histories of Zumel, Vargas, Penia. &c. Benedict XIV. also 
mentions it, Canoniz. SS.1. 1. , c. 41. , and proves that it cannot reasonably be contested. 


610 This Order consisted at first of some knights, who were dressed like seculars, wearing only a 
scarf or scapular; and of friars who were in holy orders, and attended the choir. The knights were to 
guard the coasts against the Saracens, but were obliged to choir when not on duty. St. Peter himself 
was never ordained priest; and the first seven generals or commanders were chosen out of the 
knights, though the friars were always more numerous. Raymond Albert, in 1317. , was the first 
priest who was raised to that dignity; and the popes Clement V., and John XXII., ordered that the 
general should be always a priest: after which, the knights were incorporated into other military 
Orders, or were rarely renewed. It is styled, “The royal military religious Order of our Lady of Mercy 
for the redemption of Captives.” It is divided into commanderies, which in Spain are very rich. It has 
eight provinces in America, three in Spain, and one, the poorest, in the southern parts of France, 
called the province of Guienne. Whereas this Order is not bound to many extraordinary domestic 
austerities, a reformation, obliging the members to go barefoot, was established among them in the 
sixteenth century, and approved by pope Clement VIII. It observes the strictest poverty, recollection, 
solitude, and abstinence, and has two provinces in Spain, and one in Sicily, besides several nunneries. 
It was erected by F. John Baptist Gonzales, or of the holy sacrement who died in the year 1618. , and 
is said to have been honored with miracles. 


611 Podoniensis. 
G12 ps 110. :9.. 
613 S. Chrys. Hom. in illud: Vidua eligatur, &c., t. 3. , p. 327. . Ed. Ben. 


614 s+ Cyrus is the same as Abba-Cher, mentioned in the Coptic calendar on this day, which is the 6. 
th of their month Mechir. He is called Abbacyrus in the life of St. John the Almoner, written by 
Leontius, in many ancient Martyrologies, and other monuments of antiquity. Abbacyrus is a Chaldaic 


word, signifying the Father Cyr. As this saint was an Egyptian, it is probable he was originally called 
Pa-Cher, or Pa-Cyrus, the Egyptians having been accustomed to prefix the article Pa to the names of 
men, as we see in Pa-chomis, Pa-phantis, Pa-phnutis, &c. 


It is said in the acts of our two martyrs, that they were buried at Canopus, twelve furlongs from 
Alexandria, and that their relics were afterwards translated to Manutha, a village near Canopus, 
which was celebrated for a great number of miracles wrought there. These relics are now in a church 
at Rome, called Sant’ Apassara: this word being corrupted by the Italians from Abbacyrus. Formerly 
there were many churches in that city dedicated under the invocation of these two holy martyrs. See 
Chatelain notes on the Rom. Mart. p. 469. , et seq. 


615 There is found in the chronicle of Scone, and in the Breviary of Aberdeen, an ancient collect, is 
which the Divine mercy is implored through his Intercession. Chatelain tells us that in Lower 
Brittany he is called St. De, (contracted from the Latin word Aideus, or Aldanns,) and that the village 
and church, which bear his name, celebrate his festival the 18. th of May, the day perhaps on which 
they received some portion of his relics. 


616 The accent placed on the penultima of @eo@opoc, as the word is written in the saint’s acts, 
denotes it of an active signification, one that carrieth God; but of the passive, carried of God, if 
placed on the ante-penultima. 


G17 st. Gregory tells us, (1. 4. , ep. 37. ,) that he was a disciple of St. Peter. The apostolic 


constitutions add, also of St. Paul, (1. 7. , c. 46. .) We are assured by St. Chrysostom (Hom. in St. 
Ignat.) and Theodoret, (Dia11, p. 33. .) that he was made bishop by the direction of the apostles, and 
by the imposition of their hands St. Chrysostom says, that St. Peter appointed him bishop to govern 
the see of Antioch, when he quitted it himself; which seems also to be affirmed by Origen, (in Luc. 
Hom. 6. ,) St. Athanasius, (de Syn. p. 922. .) Facundus, &c. Baronius thinks he was left by St. Peter, 
bishop of the Jewish converts, and became bishop also of the Gentiles in 68. : for Eusebius (Hist.1. 3. 
,c. 22. , 36. .) says, that St. Evodius succeeded St. Peter at Antioch; he adds in his chronicle, in the 
year 43. , that he died in 68. , and was succeeded by St. Ignatius. Some think there is a mistake in the 
chronicle of Eusebius, as to the year of the death of Evodius, and that this happened before the 
martyrdom of St. Peter, who appointed St. Ignatius his successor. See Cotelier, not. p. 299. . Tillem. 
not. t. 2. , p. 619. . The Greek Menza mentions Evodius on the 7. th of September. 


618 Hom. in St. Ignat. t. 2. , p. 592. . See also Theodoret, Dial. 1. , p. 33... 
819 9 Cor. 5.716... 


620 th his letter to the Magnesians, after saluting them, he says, he rejoices exceedingly in their 
charity and faith, and adds: “Having the honor to bear a name of divine dignity, on account of the 
chains which I carry, I sing the glory of the churches, and wish them the union of the flesh and spirit 
of Jesus Christ our perpetual life, of faith, and of charity, than which nothing is more excellent; and 
what is chiefest, of Jesus and the Father, in whom, bearing with patience the whole power of the 
prince of this world, and escaping him, we shall possess God.” The saint much commends their 
bishop Damas, and exhorts them to yield him perfect obedience, notwithstanding his youth. Setting 
death before their eyes as near at hand to every one, he puts them in mind that we must bear the mark 
of Jesus Christ, (which is charity,) not that of the world. “If we are not ready to die, in imitation of his 


sufferings, his life is not in us,” says he. “I recommend to you that you do all things in the concord of 
God, the bishop presiding for God, the priests in the place of the college of the apostles, and my 
dearest deacons, to whom is the ministry of Jesus Christ, who was with the Father before all ages, 
and has appeared in the end. Therefore, following all the same conduct, respect one another, and let 
no one consider his neighbor according to the flesh, but ever love each other in Jesus Christ. As the 
Lord did nothing without the Father, so neither do you any thing without the priests. Meeting 
together, have one prayer, one mind, one hope in charity, in holy joy. All of you meet as in one 
church of God, as to one altar, as to one Jesus Christ, who proceeds from one Father, exists in one, 
and returns to him in Unity.” He cautions them against admitting the Jewish ceremonies, and against 
the errors of the Docetes. Then adds: “I shall enjoy you in all things if I am worthy. For though I am 
in chains, I am not to be compared to any one of you who enjoy your liberty. I know there is in you 
no pride; for you have Jesus Christ within you. And when I commend you, I know that you are more 
confounded, as it is written: The just man is his own accuser.” Prov. 18. :18. . He again tenderly 
exhorts them to concord, and to obedience to their bishop, and commends himself, that he may attain 
to God and his church, of which he is not worthy to be called one, to their prayers, adding: “I stand 
much in need of your united prayer and charity in God, that the church in Syria may deserve to be 
watered by your church.” 


The epistle to the Trallians he begins thus: “I know that your sentiments are pure, your hearts 
inseparable in patience and meekness, which is not passing, but as it were natural; as I learn from 
your bishop Polybius who congratulated with me in my chains in Christ Jesus, in such manner that in 
him I beheld your whole multitude. Receiving through him your good-will in God, I gloried, finding 
you to be, as I knew, imitators of God. As you are subject to the bishop as to Christ, you seem not to 
live according to men, but according to Jesus Christ.” He bids them respect the deacons (whom he 
calls the ministers of the mysteries of Jesus Christ) as the precept of Christ; the priests as the senate 
of God, and the bishop as representing God. “Without these the very name of a church is not given,” 
says he—“I know many things in God, but I measure myself, lest by glorying I perish. Now I have 
reason more to fear: nor must I listen to those who speak kindly to me; for they who speak to 
commend me, scourge me. I desire indeed to suffer: but I know not whether I am worthy. Though I 
am in chains, and understand heavenly things, the ranks of angels and principalities, things visible 
and invisible; am I on this account a disciple? for many things are wanting to us that we be not 
separated from God. I conjure you, not I, but the charity of Jesus Christ, to use Christian food, and to 
refrain from foreign weed, which is heresy. Heretics join Jesus Christ with what is defiled, giving a 
deadly poison in a mixture of wine and honey which they who take, drink with pleasure their own 
death without knowing it. Refrain from such; which you will do if you remain united to God, Jesus 
Christ, and the bishop, and the precepts of the apostles. He who is within the altar is clean, but he 
who is without it, that is, without the bishop, priests, and deacons, is not clean.” He adds his usual 
exhortations to union, and begs their prayers for himself and his church, of which he is not worthy to 
be called one, being the last of them, and yet fighting in danger. “May my spirit sanctify you, not 
only now, but also when I shall enjoy God.” 


G21 1. Cor. 4. :4.. 


622 Niot that he would really excite the beasts to dispatch him, without a special inspiration, because 
that would have been self-murder: but this expresses the courage and desire of his soul. 


823 '9 gndc Epac Eorévparan. 


624 See an account of these two last in the life of St. Polycarp. Orsi draws a proof in favor of the 
supremacy of the see of Rome, from the title which St. Ignatius gives it at the head of his epistle. In 
directing his other letters, and saluting other churches, he only writes: “To the blessed church which 
is at Ephesus:” TA) von Ev Egeow: “at Magnesia near the Meander: at Tralles: at Philadelphia: at 
Smyrna:” but in that to the Romans he changes his style, and addresses his letter. “To the beloved 
church which is enlightened, (by the will of Him who ordaineth all things which are according to the 
charity of Jesus Christ our God.) which presides in the country of the Romans, ft1¢ mpoKdOnta Ev 
tomW xOpov Papaiwv, worthy of God, most adorned, justly happy, most commended fitly regulated 
and governed, most chaste, and presiding in charity, &c.” 


625 According to the common opinion, St. Ignatius was crowned with martyrdom in the year 107. . 
The Greek copies of a homily of the sixth age. On the False Prophets, among the works of St. 
Chrysostom, say on the 20. th; but Bede, in his Martyrology, on the 17. th of December. Antoni Pagi, 
convinced by the letter of Dr. Loyde, bishop of St. Asaph’s, places his martyrdom about the end of 
the year 116. : for John Malalas of Antioch tells us the great earthquake, in which Dion Cassius 
mentions that Trajan narrowly escaped at Antioch, happened in that journey of Trajan in which he 
condemned St. Ignatius. Now Trajan marching to the Parthian war, arrived at Antioch on the 8. th of 
January, in 113. , the sixteenth year of his reign: and in his return from the East, above two years 
later, passed again through Antioch in 116. , when this earthquake happened. St. Ignatius suffered at 
Rome towards the end of that year. Le Quien prefers this date, because it best agrees with the 
chronology of his successors to Theophilas. Oriens Christ. t. 2. , p. 700. . 


626 Evagr. Hist. Ecc1.1. 1., c. 16. . Ed. Vales. 

627 Oy in S. Ignat. t. 2., p. 600. . Ed. Nov. 

628 See Baron. Annal. ad an. 637. , and Not. ad Martyr. Rom. ad 17. Dec. 

629 See Henschenius, Feb. t. 1., p. 35... 

630 Major de Gestis Scotor.1. 2.,c. 14.. 

631 Topogr. Hibern. dist. 3. , c. 18. . Camden, &c. 

632 Camden. 

§33 Bolland. p. 112. and p. 941., t. 1. , Februarii. 

634 Charibert, though he look the title of king, and resided at Toulouse, held his estates of his brother 
Dagobert, and by his gift. After Charibert’s death, Chilperic, his eldest son, was put to death by 
Dagobert; but his second son, Boggis, left a numerous posterity, which was only extinguished in 
Louis d’Armagnac, duke of Nemours, slain at the battle of Cerignole, where he commanded for 
Louis XII. against Gonzales de Cordovu, surnamed The Great Captain, for the Catholic king 
Ferdinand in 1503. , by which the French lost the kingdom of Naples. So long did the family of 


Clovis II. subsis. See Vaissette, Hist de Languedoc, Henault, Abr. de I’Hist. de France, t. 1. , pp. 26. , 
and 818. . 


635 st, Sigebert left his son Dagobert, about seven years old, under the care of Grimoald, mayor of 
his palace, who treacherously sent him into Ireland, and placed his own son Childebert on the throne. 
This usurper reigned seven months, as Schoépflin proves from the express testimony of Chronicon 
Brevissimum, and from circumstances mentioned by Fredegarius, against the mistake of the authors, 
l’Art de vérifier les Dates, p. 481. , who say he only reigned seven days. By an insurrection of the 
people, Grimoald and his son were deposed, and both perished in prison: but Dagobert not being 
found, Clovis II. united Austrasia to his other dominions. Dagobert II., by the assistance of St. 
Wilfrid, afterwards archbishop of York, returned into France eighteen years after the death of his 
father, and recovered Alsace and some other provinces by the cession either of Childeric II., son of 
Clovis II., (then monarch of all France,) or of his brother Theodoric III., who succeeded him before 
the month of April, in 674. : for the reign of Dagobert II. must be dated from the latter end of 673. , 
with Henault, or from 674. , with Schoépflin. The spirit of religion and piety, which he had learned in 
the school of afflictions, and under the great masters of a spiritual life, who then flourished among 
the Scots and Irish, was eminently the distinguishing part of his character. As he resided chiefly in 
Alsace, he filled that country, in the first place, with monuments of his devotion, being so liberal in 
founding and endowing monasteries and churches, that though his reign was only of six years, 
Schoépflin assures us that the French church is not more indebted to any reign than to this, at least in 
those parts, (p. 740. .) St. Wilfrid, bishop of York, had exceedingly promoted his return into France; 
and when that prelate was compelled to leave England, Dagobert entertained him with the most 
cordial affection, and, upon the death of St. Arbogastus, earnestly pressed him to accept of that see. 
St. Wilfrid declined that dignity, promising, however, to call upon this good king in his return from 
Rome, where he obtained a sentence of pope Agatho in his favor. But coming but into France, he 
found his royal friend cut off by a violent death. It is the general persuasion of the French historians, 
that the impious Ebroin, mayor of the palace to Theodoric III., king of Burgundy and Neustria, was 
the author of his death, with a view to seize his dominions. Dagobert was murdered by assassins at 
Stenay upon the Meuse, now the best town in the duchy of Bar in Lorraine. The people, however, 
chose Pepin and Martin dukes or governors of Austrasia, who defended their liberty against Ebroin. 
Martin was afterwards assassinated by the contrivance of Ebroin, and Ebroin by Ermenfrid; but 
Pepin, in 687. , defeated Theodoric III. at Testry, took Paris, and the king himself; from which time, 
under the title of mayor, he enjoyed the supreme power in the French monarchy. The death of St. 
Dagobert happened in 679. , on the 23. d of December, on which day he is commemorated in the 
Martyrology of Ado and others, and honored as a martyr at Stenay, in the diocese of Verdun, ever 
since the eighth century. The church of Strasburg was much enriched by this prince, as may be seen 
in Schoépflin’s Alsatia Illustrata. The same author gives an account of some of the monasteries which 
were founded by this prince in those parts, (c. 11. , § 254. , p. 736. .) and shows from his charters that 
the palace where he chiefly resided was at Isenburg in Alsace. (Sect. 1., c. 10. , § 146. , p. 693. .) 
The year of the death of Dagobert II. is learned from the life of St. Wilfrid, who returned from Rome 
when St. Agatho sat in St. Peter’s chair. See on this holy king the lives of St. Wilfrid and St. 
Salaberga; also his charters; and, among the moderns, Dan. Schoépflin, professor of history and 
eloquence at Strasburg, in his Alsatia Illustrata, anno 1751. . Sect. 2.,c. 1. , § 3. , pp. 740. , 743. , 
and § 1.,c.10., § 146. , p. 693. , c. 11. , § 254. , p. 736. . Also Calmet, Hist. de Lorraine, t. 1. ,1. 10. 
,n. 16. , p. 432. . The first edition of this work was given in 1728. , in three volumes folio, but the 
second edition is so much enlarged as to fill six volumes folio. The reign of Dagobert II. escaped 
most of the French historians; which omission, and a false epoch of the beginning of the reign of 
Dagobert I., brought incredible confusion into the chronology and history of most of the Merovingian 
kings, which Adrian Valois, Henschenius, Le Cointe, Pagi, Longuerue, and others, have taken grant 
pains to clear up. 


636 Tey, 12. :2.. 
637 Tey, 12. :8.. 
638 Thid. 2. . 

639 Luke 2. :24.. 
640 Tyke 2. :23... 
641 Bxod. 13. :13. 


642 This, from Levit. 27. :6. . and Numb. 3. :47. , appears to have been five shekels, each shekel 
weighing according to Prideaux, (Preface to Connection of the Old and New Testament, p. xvii.) 
about three shillings of our money: so that the five amounted to about fifteen shillings sterling. 


643 §  Hilar. in Matt. c. 17. ,n. 11., pp. 696. , 697. . 
644 ‘Yndvtn, from Unavtd@, occurro. 

645 Serm. 2. . 

646 corm, de Purif. p. 959. . 

647 Serm. 2. , p. 961. . 

648 According to the ceremonies then in use. 
649 John 1. :9. . 

650 Tyke 2. :3.. 

651 watt. 5. :6. . 

652 Exod. 28. :20. . 

653 9 Macch. 4. :22. . 

694 Ady. Vigil. p. 304. . 

655 Can. 3... 


656 Hymn 2... 


857 Nat. iii. v. 28. 

658 See the pastoral charge of the late Dr. Butler, bishop of Durham. 
659 Cap. unico de Purif. post partum. 

860 Fy 41. . olim 77... 

861 O+ 1. de precat t. 1.,p. 715... 


662 From these words of Bede, b. 1. , c. 27. , Austin sent to Rome Laurence the priest, and Peter the 
monk, some modern historians infer that St. Laurence was no monk, but a secular priest; though this 
proof is weak. See Collier, Dict Suppl. Henschenius, p. 290. . and Le Quien, Oriens Christ, t. 1. , p. 
421.. 


963 See Bollandus, Pagi ad an. 316. . Chatelain, Notes on the Martyr. p. 507. , and Jos. Assemani in 
Ca’ Univ. ad 11. Feb. t. 6., p. 123... 





664 Ap. Bolland. et Mabill 


865 Some authors in Leland’s Collectanea place her religious profession after the death of her father 
but our account is supported by the authority of Bradshaw. 


866 This noble lady, heiress of the great virtues of her royal father, rebuilt, after the death of her 
husband, the churches and towns of Stafford, Warwick. Tamworth, and Shrewsbury; and founded, 
besides some others, the great abbey of St. Peter’s in Gloucester, which church she enriched with the 
relics of St. Oswald, king and martyr, and in which she herself was buried. See Bradshaw, Dugdale 
Camden. 


667 Sylva Benedicta. 
668 Gallia Christ. vetus, t. 4. , p. 823. . 
669 Recueil Hist. des Abbayes de France, t. 1. , p. 314... 


870 This St. Margaret perhaps never professed the Cistercian order. At least Henriquez, in the annals 
of that order, speaks only of one Margaret, an English woman, whose brother Thomas was banished 
by Henry II. among the friends and relations of St. Thomas of Canterbury. By this brother’s advice 
she made her profession in the Cistercian nunnery at Laon, where she died in odor of sanctity in 
1192. . See Henriquez ad eum annum. 


671 Thmuis, capital of the Nomos, or district of Mendes, is called, by Strabo, Mendes: which word in 
the Egyptian tongue signifies a goat. Pan being there worshipped with extraordinary superstition 
under the figure of a goat. This city was anciently one of the largest and richest in Egypt, as Amm. 


Marcellinus (1. 22. ) testifies; but is now reduced to the condition of a mean village, and called 
Themoi, or rather Themowia. See Le Quien. Oriens Christ t. 2. , p. 538... 


672 Bus, Hist. t.8.,c. 10., p. 302.. 
673 See Tillemont and Ceillier. 


874 The imitation of the ten principal virtues, of which the mysteries of the Blessed Virgin, honored 
by the Church in her yearly festivals, furnish perfect models, is the peculiar end of this religious 
institute, which takes its name from the first and principal of the joyful mysteries of the mother of 
God. These nuns wear a gray habit with a red scapular, with a gold cross (or of silver gilt) hanging 
before their breast, and a gold ring on one of their fingers. A noble Genoese widow, called Mary 
Victoria Fornaro, instituted in 1604. another Order of the same title, called of the Celestial 
Annunciades, Annuntiate Ccelestinee. As an emblem of heaven, their habit is white, with a blue 
mantle to represent the azure of the heavens. The most rigorous poverty, and a total separation from 
the world, are prescribed. The religious are only allowed to speak to externs six times in a year, and 
then only to near relations, the men to those of the first, the women to those of the first and second 
degree. See the life ofven. Mary Victoria Fornaro, by F. Ambrose Spinola, Jesuit; and Hist. des 
Ordres Relig. t. 4. , p. 297. . 


875 See Henschenius, p. 578. . 


876 some say he was released by an angel, after hanging three days: but this circumstance is not 
mentioned by Benedict XIV., in the decree for his canonization, p. 559. . 


877 Fronteau Cal. p. 25. 

878 Diat.1.3.,c. 30. 

879 1,1. , ep. 52. 

680 Feb. t. 1. , p. 647. 

881 Martenne Thesaur. Anecdot. t. 5. , p. 49. . 
882 spicil. t.5.. 


683 F. Sirmond published the works of St. Avitus, with judicious short notes, in 8. vo., 1643. . See 
them is Sirmond’s works, t. 2. , and Bibl. Patr. His close manner of confuting the Arians in some of 
his letters, makes us regret the loss of many other works, which he wrote against them. 


684 7 de Laud. Virgin. c. 25... 


6857 8. .¢.14.. 


6867 1. ¢.17.. 


887 Apol. 2... of. 1.. 


688 L’Esprit des Loix, b. xix. 18. . 


889 See Henschenius, p. 828. . 


630 sanuti tells us, that St. Peter Urseoll, from his cradle, devoted himself with his whole heart to the 
divine service, and proposed to himself in all his actions the holy will and the greater glory of God. 
He built in the church of St. Mark a chapel, in which the body of that evangelist was secretly laid, the 
place being known by very few. Being chosen doge, he refused that dignity for a long time with great 
obstinacy, but at length suffered himself to be overcome by the importunity of the people. He had 
held it only two years and eight months, when he retired. Sanuti. Vito de Duchi di Venezia, c. 976. . 
Muratori, Rerum Italicar. Scriptores, t. 22. , p. 564. . 


891 Contracted from Campo Maldoli. 

692 Tit, 7, .c. 1., Thomassin,1. 1.,c.7.,n.3.. 

893 Prat, Spir. c. 180. . 

694 Zonar. 3. , parte Annal. 

595 Ced. in Joanne Zemisce Imp. 

896 See Baronins in his notes on the Martyrology, (ad 9. Nov.,) who justly censures those who 
confound this saint with St. Theodorus Tyro, as Fabricius has since done. (t. 9. , Bibl. Grece, p. 147. 
.) Yet himself falsely places Tyro’s shrine at Euchaite, and ascribes to him these pilgrimages and 
miracles which certainly belong to St. Theodorus Stratilates, or of Heraclea. 

697 De Rebus Venetis,1. 6. . 

698 Sansovin,1. 13. , Hist. &c. 

899 The modern Greeks have transferred his feast from the 7. th to the 8. th of February. 

700 a mitigation of this rule was approved by pope Clement IV. in 1267. , which allows them to use 
horses, and to buy fish, flesh, and all other necessaries: on which mitigations see Historia prolixior 
Priorum Grandimont, published by Martenne, Ampliff. Collectio, t. 6. , p. 138. . This order is 
possessed of about two hundred and fifty monasteries, divided into thirteen provinces, in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Portugal. That formerly in England had forty-three houses; that in Scotland nine, 
and that in Ireland fifty-two. The general of the order is chosen by a general chapter, which is always 


held at Cerfroid. Each house is governed by a superior who is called minister. Those in the provinces 
of Champagne, Normandy, and Picardy (which last includes Flanders) are perpetual; but in Italy and 


Spain, triennial. Their rule is that of the canons regular of St. Austin. Their principal exercises are to 
sing the divine office at the canonical hours, praising and glorifying the adorable Trinity, as angels of 
the earth; and to gather and carry aims into Barbary for the redemption of slaves, to which work one 
third of the revenues of each house is applied. A reformation was made in this order in the years 
1573. and 1576. , which, by degrees, has been Introduced into the greater part of the convents, and 
into that of Cerfroid itself. These never eat meat except on Sundays, sing matins at midnight, and 
wear no linen. The reformation of the barefooted Trinitarians, still much more severe, was set on foot 
in Spain, in 1594. , by John Baptist of the Conception, who suffered many persecutions in the 
undertaking, and died in 1613. , in great reputation for sanctity and miracles, the examination of 
which has been commenced in order to his beatification. 


701 Hom, de Elia et Vidua Sarept pp. 33. , 338. , ed. Montf. 


202 william of Dandina, an accurate writer, in the life of Hugh of Lacerta, the most famous among 
the first disciples of St. Stephen, published by Martenne, (t. 6. , p. 1143. ,) says, that the saint died in 
the forty-sixth year after his conversion. His retreat, therefore, cannot be dated before the year 1078. , 
and the foundation of his order, which some place in 1076. , must have been posterior to this. Gerard 
Ithier mistakes when he says that St. Stephen went to Benevento in the twelfth year of his age; and 
remained there twelve years. He went only then to Paris to Milo, who was bishop only two years. See 
Martenne, p. 1053. . 


703 Bollandus had not seen these charters and bulls, or he could not have supposed Steninges to be 
situated in Normandy, and St. Cuthman to have died in that province. Dom Le Noir, a learned 
Benedictin monk of the congregation of St. Maur, and library-keeper at Fecam, who is employed in 
compiling a history of Normandy, gives me the following information by a letter from Fecam: “On 
tient ici a Fécam par une espéce de tradition que Hastings, port d’Angleterre, sur la Manche, dans le 
comté de Sussex, et dans le voisinage de Rye, est le Staninges de |’Abbaye de Fécam. Si le nom est 
run peu différent aujourd’hui, on voit des noms des lieux qui ont souffert des plus grandes 
altérations.” This pretended tradition is an evident mistake. Hastings was a famous sea-port under the 
same name, in the ninth century, and Stening is at this day a borough in Sussex, situated under the 
ruins of Bramber castle, not far from the river, which was formerly navigable so high, though at 
present even Shoreham at its mouth has no harbor, the sea having made frequent great changes on 
this coast, especially in the twelfth century. 


104 De Script. Brit. c. 30... 


709 This nunnery underwent the same fate with the abbey of Mount Cassino, both being burnt to the 
ground by the Lombards. When Rachim, king of that nation, having been converted to the Catholic 
faith by the exhortations of pope Zachary, re-established that abbey, and taking the monastic habit, 
ended his life there, his queen Tasia and his daughter Ratruda rebuilt and richly endowed the nunnery 
of Plombariola, in which they lived with great regularity to their deaths, as is related by Leo of Ostla 
in his Chronicle of Mount Cassino, ad an. 750. . It has been since destroyed, so that at present the 
land is only a farm belonging to the monastery of Mount Cassino. See Dom Megeg, Vie de St. Benoit, 
p. 412. . Chatelain, Notes, p. 605. . Muratori, Antichita, &c., t. 3. , p. 400. . Diss. 66. , dei Monasteri 
delle Monache. 


708 See Paul the deacon, Hist. Longob. and Dom Megeg, Vie de St. Bénoit, p. 48. . 


707 That the relics of St. Bennet were privately carried off from Mount Cassino, in 660. , soon after 
the monastery was destroyed, and brought to Fleury on the Loire by Aigiulph the monk, and those of 
St. Scholastica by certain persons of Mans to that city, is maintained by Mabillon, Menard, and 
Bosche. But that the relics of both these saints still remain at Mount Cassino, is strenuously affirmed 
by Loretus Angelus de Nuce, and Marchiarelli, the late learned monk of the Order of Camaldoli: and 
this assertion Benedict XIV. looks upon as certain, (de Canoniz.1. 4. , part 2..c. 24.,t.4., p. 245. .) 
For pope Zachary in his bull assures us, that he devoutly honored the relics of SS. Benedict and 
Scholastica at Mount Cassino, in 746. . Leo Ostiensis and Peter the deacon visited them and found 
them untouched in 1071. , as Alexander II. affirms in the bull he published when he consecrated the 
new church there. By careful visitations made by authority, in 1486. and 1545. , the same is proved. 
Yet Angelus de Nuce allows some portions of both saints to be at Mans and Fleury, on the Loire. 
Against the supposed translation of the whole shrines of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica into France, 
see Muratori, Antichita, &c., dissert. 58. , t.3., p. 244. . 


708 villefore confounds this saint with St. William, founder of the hermits of Monte Virgine in the 
kingdom of Naples, who lived in great repute with king Roger, and is commemorated in the Roman 
Martyrology, June 25. . Others confound him with St. William, duke of Aquitaine, a monk of 
Gellone. He was a great general, and often vanquished the Saracens who invaded Languedoc. In 
recompense, Charlemagne made him duke or governor of Aquitaine, and appointed Toulouse for his 
residence. Some years after, in 806. , having obtained the consent of his duchess, (who also 
renounced the world,) and of Charlemagne, though with great difficulty, he made his monastic 
profession at Gellone, a monastery which he had founded in a valley of that name, a league distant 
from Aniane, in the diocese of Lodeve. St. William received the habit at the hands of St. Benedict of 
Aniane, was directed by him in the exercises of a religious life, and sanctified himself with great 
fervor, embracing the most humbling and laborious employments, and practising extraordinary 
austerities, till his happy death in 812. , on the 28. th of May, on which day his festival is kept in the 
monastery of Gellone, (now called St. Guillem du Desert, founded by this saint in 804. ,) and in the 
neighboring churches. See, on him, Mabillon. Sec. Ben. 4. , p. 88. . Henschenius, diss. p. 448. . 
Bultea, p. 367. , and Hist. Gen. du Languedoc par deux Bénédictins,1. 9. . Many also have 
confounded our saint with William, the last duke of Guienne, who, after a licentious youth, and 
having been an abettor of the anti-pope, Peter Leonis, was wonderfully converted by St. Bernard, 
sent to him by pope Innocent II., in the year 1135. . The year following he renounced his estates, 
which his eldest daughter brought in marriage to Louis the Young, king of France; and clothed with 
hair-cloth next his skin, and in a tattered garment expressive of the sincerity of his repentance and 
contrition, undertook a pilgrimage to Compostella, and died in that journey, in 1137. . See Ordericus 
Vitalis, Hist. Norman. et Arnoldus Bone-Vallis, In vita Bernardi; with the Historical Dissert. of 
Henschenius on the 10. th of February; and Abrégé Chronol. des Grands Fiefs, p. 223. . 


209 This saint must not be confounded with Ernulph, a most holy man, the apostle of Iceland, who 
flourished in the year 890. ; on whom see Jonas, Histor. Islandie. 


210 These were, by laying her head on the altar to offer it to God, and all her life after wearing her 
hair long, as the ancient Nazarenes did: (Act. p. 417. . St. Optatus,1. 6. . S. Ambr. ad Virg. c. 8. .) 
Whereas the ceremony of this consecration in Egypt and Syria was for the virgin to cut off her hair in 
the presence of a priest. (Bulteau, Hist. Mon. p. 170. .) 


711 See Le Boeuf, Hist. du Diocése de Paris, t. 1. , p. 151. , 157. , and Le Fevre, Calend. Hist de 
Paris, p. 49. . 


712 See Codex Regularum, collectus a S. Benedicto Aniane, auctus a Luca Holstenio, printed by 
Holstenius at Rome, in 1661. . Also, Concordia Regularum, authore S. Benedicto Aniane abbate, 
edita ab. Hug. Menardo Benedictino. Parisiis, 1638. 


213 Instit. Spir.c. 1.,n.6., &c. 

214 prov, 8. :22.. 

715 s_ Epiph. her. 73..n. 29. . 

716 Hom. in St. Melet. t. 2. . 

217 Theod.1. 4. , c. 23. , 24. .Sozom.1. 6. , c. 17. . 

218 socr.1. 5. ,c.5..Sozom.1. 7.,c. 3.. Theodoret.1.5., c¢. 23. . 
719 Or. 2. . de Imagin. 

720 Gallon. apud Contin. Bolland. Acta Sanctorum, Maii, t. 6., p. 503. . col. 2.,n. 146.. 
721 thid. p.504., col. 2... 

722 Th Bullar. Cherubini, t. 4. , p. 8.. 

723 De Glor. Mart. c. 103. . 

224 Hist.1.7.,c. 6.. 

725 Bulteau, Hist. Mon. d’Occid. t.2.,1. 4.,¢.2., p.8.. 

226 sp. Chrys. ep. 36. . 


727 tt is not altogether certain whether this monastery near Apamea, or another on the Orontes, 
between Apamea and Emesa, or a third in Palmyrene, (for each of them bore his name,) possessed his 
body, or gave name to the people called Maronites. It seems most probable of the second, the abbot 
of which is styled primate of all the monasteries of the second Syria, in the acts of the second council 
of Constantinople, under the patriarch Mennas, in 536. , and he subscribes first a common letter to 
pope Hormisdas, in 517. . The Maronites were called so from these religious, in the fifth century, and 
adhered to the council of Chalcedon against the Eutychians. They were joined in communion with 
the Melchites or Loyalists, who maintained the authority of the council of Chalcedon. The Maronites, 
with their patriarch, who live in Syria, towards the seacoast, especially about mount Libanus, are 
steady in the communion of the Catholic church, and profess a strict obedience to the pope, as its 


supreme pastor; and such has always been the conduct of that nation, except during a very short time, 
that they were inveigled into the Greek schism; and some fell into Eutychianlsm, and a greater 
number into Nestorianism; they returned to the communion of the Catholic church under Gregory 
XIII. and Clement VIII., as Stephen Assemani proves, (Assemani, Act. Mart. Orient t. 2. , p. 410. ,) 
against the slander of Eutychius in his Arabic Annals, which had imposed upon Renaudot. The 
Maronites keep the feast of St. Maro on the 9. th, the Greeks on the 14. th of February. The seminary 
of the Maronites at Rome, founded by Gregory XIII. under the direction of the Jesuits, had produced 
several great men, who have exceedingly promoted true literature especially the Oriental; such as 
Abraham Eckellensis, the three Assemani, Joseph, Stephen Evodius, and Lewis, known by his 
judicious writings on the ceremonies of the church. The patriarch of the Maronites, styled of Antioch, 
resides in the monastery of Canabine, at the foot of mount Libanus; he is confirmed by the pope, and 
has under him five metropolitans, namely, of Tyre, Damascus, Tripolis, Aleppo, and Nicosia, in 
Cyprus. See Le Quien, Oriens Christianus, t. 3. . p. 46. . 


228 Sozom.1.7.,c.21.. 
229 See Tillemont, t. 2. , p. 249. . Pagi, &c. 
730 Vastove, Vinea Aquiionis. 


731 th the life of St. Sigefride, published by Benzelius, it is mentioned, that St. Sigefride, upon his 
first arrival in Sweden, preached chiefly by interpreters. 


732 Colos. 4. . 

733 Bp, 62. ,c.2.. 

734 Tillem. t. 1. , p. 294. , and note 10. . on St. Paul. 
235 Ep. ad Ephes. 

736 Apoc. 11. :4.. 

737 Jerem. 11. :2. . 

738 Evag.1. xi.c. 11.. 

739 Conc. Calced. act. 4. . 

240 watt. 13. 355. . 

74) John 7.25. . 


742 acts 1.:14.. 


743 Heer, 78. .c. 14. . 

744 Bus.1. 3..c.5.. Epiph. her. 29. . c. 7. her. 30. c. 2.. 
745 1, de Pond. et Mensur. c. 15. . 

746 Domonst.1. 3. , c. 5. 


747 The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 


The devil was well, the devil no monk was he. 
748 s. Aug. Serm. de Excldio Urbis, c. 6. . t. 6. . p. 627. . ed. Ben. 


749 Rufinus adds, that these beasts killed several of the keepers and spectators. It is in this sense that 
some have translated this passage with Nicephorus. See Vales. in Annot. p. 165. . But it seems 
improbable that the spectators, who were separated from the arena by Iron rails, and seated on stone 
benches gradually ascending ten or twenty men deep all round, should be killed or injured by the 
beasts, unless some were so rash as to venture within the rails with the keepers; which we see several 
do in the combats of wild beasts. This, therefore, we are to restrain to the keepers and those who kept 
them company. 


ENDNOTES 


750 This author wrote before the invasion of the Normans, and the translation of the saint’s relics; 
but long after the saint’s death, and by making him born in the reign of Dioclesian, yet contemporary 
with St. Medard, destroys his own credit. Some years after, another author much enlarged this life, 
and inserted a history of the translation of the relics of this saint, made in 897. . A third writer added 
a relation of later miracles, and of the translation of these relics into the city of Tournay, in 1164. . All 
these authors deserve little notice, except in relating facts of their own time. 


751 Eadbald, king of Kent, had by his queen Emma, daughter to a king of the French, St. Eanswithe, 
(whose relics were venerated at Folkstone, till the change of religion,) and two sons, Eorcombert 
(afterwards king) and Eormenred, surnamed Clito. This last left four children by his wife Oslave, 
namely, Eormenburga and St. Eormengitha, with two sons, St. Ethelred and St. Ethelbright. King 
Eorcombert had, by his queen Sexburga, Egbert and Lothaire, successively kings, and St. Eormenilda 
and St. Ercongota. Eormenburga was surnamed Moldeva, as we are assured by the ancient English 
Saxon account of these saints, published by Hickes; though Capgrave frequently speaks of them as 
different women. 


752 Leland, Collect. t. 1..p. 97. . 
7931.2. , de Reg. Angl.c. 13. 
2941 Cor. 7.:31., 3.19. 


75° Remiremont was destroyed in the tenth century by the Hungarians or New Huns, but rebuilt in 
the reign of Louis III., in the plain beyond the Moselle, at the bottom of the mountain, where a town 
is formed. It has been, if not from its restoration, at least for several centuries, a noble collegiate 
church for canonesses, who make proof of nobility for two hundred years, but can marry if they 
resign their pretends; except the abbess, who makes solemn religious vows. 


296 Chron. and Hist.1. 3. ,c. 30.. 
257 Hom. 6. , in Luc. 

258 Th Catai.c. 1.. 

759 Ep. 18. , t.2., Conc. p. 1269. . 


789 Conc. t. 4. , p. 1262. . 


761 Fy 40. ,1.7.,t.2., p. 888. , Ed. Ben. 


762 Some have Imagined that the feast of the chair of St. Peter was not known, at least in Africa, in 
the fifth century, because it occurs not in the ancient calendar of Carthage. But how should the eighth 
day before the calends of March now appear in it, since the part is lost from the fourteenth before the 
calends of March to the eleventh before the calends of May? Hence St. Pontius, deacon and martyr, 
on the eighth before the ideas of March; St. Donatus, and some other African martyrs are not there 
found. At least it is certain that it was kept at Rome long before that time. St. Leo preached a sermon 
on St. Peter’s chair. (Serm. 100. . t. 1. , p. 285. , ed. Rom.) Quesnel denied it to be genuine in his first 
edition; but in the second at Lyons, in 1700. , he corrected this mistake, and proved this sermon to be 
St. Leo’s; which is more fully demonstrated by Cacciari in his late Roman edition of St. Leo’s works, 
t. 1. , p. 285... 


763 Can. 22. . 
764 ad an. 566... 
765 St. Leo, Serm. 100. , in Cathedrd S. Petri, t. 1. , p. 285. , ed. Romane. 


266 This passage of Theodoret shows, that the windows of the ancients were made of trellis or 
wicker, before the invention of glass: though not universally: for in the ruins of Herculaneum, near 
Portichi, were found windows of a diaphanous thin slate, such as the rich in Rome sometimes used. 


767 Opusc. 20.,c¢. 7.. 

768 th. 29. | 

769 th. 39. . Nat. Alex. Theol. Dogm.1. 2. , c. 8., reg. 8... 
70 Opusc. 12. . 


77| The works of St. Peter Damian, printed in three volumes, at Lyons, in 1623. , consist of one 
hundred and fifty-eight letters, fifteen sermons, five lives of saints, namely, of St. Odilo, abbot of 
Cluni; St. Maurus, bishop of Cesene; St. Romuald; St. Ralph, bishop of Gubio; and St. Dominick 
Loricatus, and SS. Lucillia and Flora. The third volume contains sixty small tracts, with several 
prayers and hymns. 

772 Hist.1.5.,c.10.. 

773 Strom.1. 4. , p. 488. . 

278 1,4, e424. 


775 In Catal. 


TS ¢: 4 421, 

ZT Jo. 10.:1.. 

2728 Rom, 11. :12.. 

229 watt. 8. :11.. 

780 Strom.1. 3. , p. 436. . 
781 Apud regionantes. 

782 Alimentum Indeficiens. 


783 Some have raked up most groundless slanders to asperse the character of this holy man, as, that 
he admitted all to the religious habit that asked it, and was guilty of too familiar conversation with 
women. These slanders were spread in a letter of Roscelin, whose errors against faith were 
condemned in the council of Soissons in 1095. . Such scandalous reports excited the zeal of some 
good men, and they are mentioned in a letter ascribed to Marbodius, bishop of Rennes, and in another 
of Godfrey, abbot of Vendome, addressed to the holy man himself. This last letter seems genuine, 
though some have denied it. But the charge was only gathered from hearsay, and notoriously false, as 
the very authors of these letters were soon convinced. It is not surprising that a man who bade open 
defiance to all sinners, and whose reputation ran so high in the world, should excite the murmurs of 
some and envy of others, which zeal and merit never escape. But his boldness to declaim against the 
vices of great men, and the most hardened sinners; the high encomiums and favorable testimonies 
which all who knew him gave to his extraordinary sanctity, which forced even envy itself to respect 
him; and his most holy comportment and happy death, furnish most invincible proofs of his 
innocence and purity; which he preserved only by humility, and the most scrupulous flight of all 
dangerous occasions. Godfrey of Vendome was afterwards perfectly satisfied of the sanctity of this 
great servant of God and became his warmest friend and patron; as is evident from several of his 
letters. Seel. 1. , ep. 24. , and 26. ,1. 3. , ep. 2. ,1. 4. , ep. 32. . He entered into an association of 
prayers with the monastery of Fontevraud in 1114. ; and so much did he esteem his virtue that he 
made a considerable foundation at Fontevraud, often visited the church, and built himself a house 
near it, called Hotel de Vendome, that he might more frequently enjoy the converse of St. Robert, and 
promote his holy endeavors. The letter of Marbodius is denied to be genuine by Mainferme and 
Natalis Alexander, and suspected by D. Beaugendre, who published the works of Marbodius at Paris, 
in 1708. . But the continuator of the Hist. Littér. t. 10. , p. 359. , clearly shows this letter to have been 
written by Marbodius, who, in it, speaks of these rumors without giving credit to them, and with 
tendemess and charity exhorts Robert to reform his conduct if the reports were true; to dissipate them 
by justifying himself, if they were false. Marbodius was soon satisfied as to these calumnies, and was 
the saint’s great protector, in 1101. , in his missions in Brittany. particularly in his diocese of Rennes; 
whither he seems to have invited him. Ermengarde, countess of Brittany, was so moved by St. 
Robert’s sermons, that she earnestly desired to renounce the world, and retire to Fontevraud. The 
saint exhorted her to continue in the world, and to sanctify her soul by her duties in her public station, 
especially by patience and prayer: yet, some years after, she took the veil at Fontevraud. See F. de la 
Mainferme, in his three apologetic volumes in vindication of this patriarch of his order, Natalis 


Alexander, sec. xii. diss. 6. , and especially Sorin’s Apologetique du Saint, in 1702. a polite and 
spirited work. 


784 s+. Greg. M.1.9., ep. 60. . 


785 th the third session the letters of the patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem were read, 
all teaching the same doctrine of paying a relative honor to sacred images, no less than the letters of 
pope Adrian. Their deputies, John and Thomas, then added, that the absence of those patriarchs could 
not affect the authority of the council, because the tyranny under which they lived made their 
presence impossible, and because they had sent their deputies and professions of faith by letter: that 
none of the oriental patriarchs had been at the sixth general council, laboring then under the yoke of 
the barbarians, yet it was not less an cecumenical synod, especially “as the apostolic Roman pope 
agreed to it, and presided in it by his legates.” This is a clear testimony of the eastern churches in 
favor of the authority of the holy see in general councils, and it cannot in the least be suspected of 
flattery. In the fourth session were read many passages of the fathers in favor of the relative honor 
due to holy images. After which, all cried out, they were sons of obedience, who placed their glory in 
following the tradition of their holy mother the church; and they pronounced many anathemas against 
all image-breakers, that is, those who do not honor holy images, or those who call them idols. In the 
end they add a confession of faith, in which they declare, that they honor the mother of God, who is 
above all the heavenly powers: then the angels, apostles, prophets, martyrs, doctors, and all the 
saints; as also their pictures: for though the angels are incorporeal, they have appeared like men. This 
profession of faith was subscribed by the pope’s legates, St. Tarasius, the legates of the three other 
patriarchs, and three hundred and one bishops present, besides a great many priests and deacons, 
deputies of absent bishops, and by one hundred and thirty abbots. In the fifth session were read many 
passages of fathers falsified and corrupted by the Iconoclasts, as was clearly shown. The archpriest, 
the pope’s legate, demanded that an image should be then set up in the midst of the assembly, and 
honored by all, which was done; and that the books written against holy images might be condemned 
and burned, which the council also ratified. In the sixth session the sham council of the Iconoclasts 
under Copronymus was condemned and refuted as to every article: as first, that it falsely styled itself 
a general council; for it was not received but anathematized by the other bishops of the church. 
Secondly, because the pope of Rome had no ways concurred to it, neither by himself nor by his 
legates, nor by a circular letter, according to the custom of councils: not had the western bishops 
assisted at it. Thirdly, there had not been obtained any consent of the patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem, nor of the bishops of their respective districts. These are conditions 
necessary to a general council, which were all wanting to that sham synod. The council goes on 
refuting it, because it accused the church of Idolatry; which is giving the lie to Christ, whose 
kingdom, according to scripture, is everlasting, and whose power over hell can never be wrested from 
him. To accuse the whole church is to do an injury to Christ. They added, that the sham synod had 
contradicted itself by admitting that the six general councils had preserved the faith entire, and yet 
condemned the use of images, which it must allow to be more ancient than the sixth council, and 
which is of as great antiquity as the apostolic age. And that whereas the same synod had advanced 
that the clergy being fallen into idolatry, God had raised faithful emperors to destroy the fortresses of 
the devil; the council of Nice vehemently condemns this, because the bishops are the depositaries of 
tradition, and not the emperors. It adds, that the Iconoclasts falsely called the blessed Eucharist the 
only image, for it is not an image nor a figure, but the true body and blood of Christ. In the seventh 
session was read the definition of faith, declaring, that images ought to be set up in churches as well 
as crosses, (which last the Iconoclasts allowed of,) also to be figured on the sacred vessels and 


ornaments, on the walls, ceilings, houses, &c. For the oftener people behold holy images or pictures, 
the oftener are they excited to the remembrance of what they represent: that these images are to be 
honored, but not with the worship called Latria, which can only be given to God: that they shall be 
honored with incense and candles, as the cross, the gospels, and other holy things are; all according 
to the pious customs of the ancients. For the honor paid to images, passes to the archetypes, or things 
represented, and he who reveres the image reveres the person it represents. This the council declared 
to be the doctrine of the fathers, and tradition of the Catholic church. 


786 Chrysos. Hom. 3. . de Ozia. t. 6.. p. 14. . ed Ben. 


787 This saint is corruptly called, in Perche, St. Gauburge, In Normandy and Champagne, St. 


Vaubourg, about Luzon. St. Falbourg, in other parts of Poitou. St. Avougourg, in Germany, Walburge, 
Waltpurde, Walpoure, and in some places Warpurg. Her English-Saxon name Walburge is the same 
with the Greek Eucharia, and signifies gracious. See Camden’s Remains. 


788 St. Boniface being sensible of how great importance it is for the public advantage of the church, 
and the general advancement of the kingdom of Christ in the souls of men, called over from England 
into Germany many holy nuns whom he judged best qualified to instruct and train up others in the 
maxims and spirit of the gospel. Among these he placed St. Tecla in the monastery of Kitzingen, 
founded by Alheide, daughter of king Pepin; St. Lioba was appointed by him abbess at 
Bischofsheim; St. Cunihilt, aunt of St. Lullus, and her daughter Berathgit, called also Hergitis, were 
mistresses of religious schools in Thuringia, and were honored in that country among the saints. 
Cunihildis is also called Gunthildis and Bilhildis. See Thuringia Sacra, printed at Frankfort, an. 1737. 


789 Theodoret,1. 1. , c. 1.. Socrates,1.1.,¢.5.. 
790 1, de Adv. Chr., p. 635. . 


791 Rufinus (1. 1. , Hist. c. 1. ) says, that the council was assembled by the advice of the priests. Ex 
sacerdotum sententia. And the third council of Constantinople attributes its convocation to St. 
Sylvester as much as to the emperor. Constantinus et Sylvester magnam in Nicea synodum 
congregabant. Conc. Constantinopolitanum tertium, Act. 18. , p. 1049. , t. 6. . Conc. 


222 This is acknowledged by the oriental bishops, assembled at Constantinople, in 552. , (t. 5. , 


Conc. pp. 337. , 338. .) The legates were Vito, or Victor, and Vincent, two Roman priests, to whom 
the pope joined Osius, bishop of Cordova, as being the most renowned prelate of the West, and 
highly esteemed by the emperor. Ipse etiam Osius ex Hispanis nominis et fame celebritate insignis, 
qui Sylvestri episcopi maxima Rome locum obtinebat, una cum Romanis presbyteris Vitone et 
Vincentio adfuit; says Gelasius of Cyzicus. (Hist. Conc. Nicen.1. 2.,¢.5.,t. 2. , Conc. p. 155. .) The 
same is affirmed by pope Adrian, (t. 6. , Conc. p. 1810. .) In all the editions of this council, Osius, 
with the two priests, Vito and Vincent, is first named among the subscribers. Socrates also names 
them first, and before the patriarchs. Osius Episc. Cordube, ita credo, ut sup. dictum est. Vito et 
Vincentius presbyteri urbis Rome. Egypti Alexander Episc. Antiochia Eustathius, &c. (Socr.1. 1. , c. 
13. .) It is then false what Blondel (de la primauté de |’Eglise, p. 1195. ) pretends, that St. Eustathius 
of Antioch presided. He is indeed called, by Facundus, (1. 8., c. 1., &1. 11. , c. 1. ,) the first of the 


council; and by Nicephorus, (Chronol. p. 146. ,) the chief of the bishops, because he was the first 
among the orientals; for St. Alexander of Egypt was certainly before him in rank. Theodoret (1. 1. , c. 
6. ) says, he sat the first on the right hand in the assembly. And it appears from Eusebius, that the 
pope’s legates and the patriarch of Alexandria sat at the head on the left side. This might be the more 
honorable on several accounts, as being on the right to those that came in. It is certain that the pope’s 
legates presided in the council of Chalcedon, where they, in the same manner, sat first on the left, 
above the patriarch of Alexandria, and the patriarch of Antioch was placed on the right. 


793 L. 3. . de vit. Constant. c. 10. . 
M8 Wig C764 

FST. 1,,0.9.. 

296 '‘9 LowWotoc. 

797 ‘Opovotoc. 


798 The Arabic canons are falsely ascribed to the Nicene council being collected out of other ancient 
synods. 


799 Serm. 2. , p. 966. . 

800 ps 141. :8.. 

801 Cone. t. 5. , p. 998. . 
802 Diss. 8. . in Conc. Hisp. 


803 The church of Spain first received the faith from Rome, as pope Innocent I. informs us. (Ep. ad. 
Decent.) Whence St. Isidore says their divine office was instituted by St. Peter, (1. 1..c. 15. , Eccl. 
Offic.) Their ceremonies and discipline, as of fasting on Saturdays, and other rites mentioned in their 
councils, are Roman. And the Roman liturgy was used in Africa beyond Spain. But the Goths used a 
liturgy formed by Ulphilas from the Orientals. St. Leander is said to have compiled a liturgy from 
both, and also from the Gaulish and oriental liturgies: St. Isidore and St. Ildefonse perfected it. When 
the Saracens or Arabians became masters of Spain, the Christians of that country were called Mixt- 
Arabs, and their liturgy, Mozarabic. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries this liturgy gave place to the 
Roman. Cardinal Ximenes re-established the daily use of the Mozarabic in a chapel of the cathedral 
of Toledo: it is also used in the same city by seven old Mozarabic churches, but on the days of their 
patrons only. See Le Brun, liturg. t. 2. , p. 272. . F. Flores thinks the Mozarabic liturgy was that of the 
Roman and African churches retained by St. Leander, without any alteration or mixture from the 
Orientals, except certain very inconsiderable rites. See his Spana Sagrada, t. 3. , Diss. de la Missa 
Antigua de Espagna, pp. 187. , 198. , &c. But though it much resembles it, we are assured by F. 
Burriel, the learned Jesuit, in his letter on the literary monuments found in Spain, that in some parts 
there are considerable differences. We shall be fully informed of this, also what masses were added 
by St. Ildefonse, and of other curious particulars, when we are favored with the collections he has 


made from the Gothic MSS. in Spain on this subject; and the new edition of all the liturgies of 
Christian churches which the Assemani are preparing at Rome in fifteen volumes folio. The 
Mozarabic liturgy has been printed at Rome in folio, by the care of F. Lesley, a Scotch Jesuit. 


804 The titles of honor among our Saxon ancestors were, Etheling, prince of the blood: chancellor, 
assistant to the king in giving judgments: alderman, or ealderman, (not earldorman, as Rapin Thoyras 
writes this word in his first edition,) governor or viceroy. It is derived from the word ald or old, like 
senator in Latin. Provinces, cities, and sometimes wapentakes, had their alderman to govern them, 
determine law-suits, judge criminals, &c. This office gave place to the title of earl, which was merely 
Danish, and introduced by Canute. Sheriffe or she-reeve, was the deputy of the alderman, chosen by 
him, sat judge in some courts, and saw sentence executed; hence he was called vicecomes. 
Heartoghan signified, among our Saxon ancestors, generals of armies, or dukes. Hengist, in the 
Saxon chronicle, is heartogh: such were the dukes appointed by Constantine the Great, to command 
the forces in the different provinces of the Roman empire. These titles began to become hereditary 
with the offices or command annexed under Pepin and Charlemagne, and grew more frequent by the 
successors of these princes granting many hereditary fiefs to noblemen, to which they annexed titular 
dignities. Fiefs were an establishment of the Lombards, from whom the emperors of Germany, and 
the kings of France, borrowed this custom, and with it the feodal laws, of which no mention is made 
in the Roman code. Titles began frequently to become merely honorary about the time of Otho I. in 
Germany. 


Reeve among the English Saxons was a steward. The bishop’s reeve was a bishop’s steward for 
secular affairs, attending in his court. Thanes, i. e., servants, were officers of the crown whom the 
king recompensed with lands, sometimes to descend to their posterity, but always to be held of him 
with some obligation of service, homage, or acknowledgment. There were other lords of lands and 
vassals, who enjoyed the title of thanes, and were distinguished from the king’s thanes. The 
ealdermen and dukes were all king’s thanes, and all others who held lands of the king by knight’s 
service in chief, and were immediate great tenants of the king’s estates. These were the greater 
thanes, and were succeeded by the barons, which title was brought in by the Normans, and is rarely 
found before the Conqueror. Mass thanes were those who held lands in fee of the church. Middle 
thanes were such as held very small estates of the king, or parcels of lands of the king’s greater 
thanes. They were called by the Normans vavassors, and their lands vavassorles. They who held 
lands of these, were thanes of the lowest class, and did not rank as gentlemen. All thanes disposed of 
the lands which they held (and which were called Blockland) to their heirs, but with the obligations 
due to those of whom they were held. Ceorle (whence our word churl) was a countryman or artisan, 
who was a freeman. Those ceorles who held lands in leases, were called sockmen, and their land 
sockland, of which they could not dispose, being barely tenants. Those ceorles who acquired 
possession of five hides of land with a large house, court, and bell to call together their servants, were 
raised to the rank of thanes of the lowest class. A hide of land was as much as one plough could till. 
The villains or slaves in the country were laborers, bound to the service of particular persons; were 
all capable of possessing money in property, consequently were not strictly slaves in the sense of the 
Roman law. 


Witan or Wites, (i. e., wisemen,) were the magistrates and lawyers. Burghwitten signified the 
magistrates of cities. Some shires (or counties) are mentioned before king Alfred; and Asserius 
speaks of earls (or counts) of Somerset, and Devonshire, in the reign of Ethelwolph. But Alfred first 
divided the whole kingdom into shires, the shires into tithings, lathes, or wapentacks, the tithings into 
hundreds, and the hundreds into tenths. Each division had a court subordinate to those that were 


superior, the highest in each shire being the shire-gemot, or folck-mote, which was held twice a year, 
and in which the bishop or his deputy, and the ealderman, or his viceregent, the sheriff, presided. See 
Seldon on the Titles of Honor; Spelman’s Glossary, ed. noviss. Squires on the Government of the 
English Saxons. Dr. William Howel, in his learned General History, t. 5. , p. 273. , &c. N. B. The 
titles of earle and hersen were first given by Ifwar Widfame, king of Sweden, to two ministers of 
state, in 824. ; on which see many remarks of Olof Delin, in his excellent new history of Sweden, c. 
5.,t.1.,p.334.. 


805 This denomination was given to the valley from the territory where it was situated, which was 
called Ross. Frequent mention is made of this monastery In the acts of several Irish saints, under the 
name of Rosnat or Rosnant. 


806 See Wilkins, Conc. t. 1. . 
807 th his History of Glastenbury, p. 130. , published by Mr. Thomas Hearne, in 1726. . 


808 Maximes de S. Etienne de Grandmont, ch. 105. , p. 228. . Item 1. . Senentiarum S. Stephani 
Grand. c. 105. , p. 103. . 


809 The acts of St. Swidbert, under the name of Marcellinus, pretended to be St. Marchelm, a 
disciple or colleague of the saint, extant in Surius, are a notorious piece of forgery of the fifteenth 
century. We must not, with these false acts and many others, confound St. Swidbert of Keiserswerdt 
with a younger saint of the same name, also an Englishman, first bishop of Verden or Ferden, in 
Westphaly, in 807. , in the reign of Charlemagne; whose body was taken up at Verden, together with 
those of seven bishops his successors, in 1630. . St. Swidbert the younger is mentioned in some 
Martyrologies on the 30. th of April though many moderns have confounded him with our saint. 
Another holy man, called Swidbert, forty years younger than our saint, whom some have also 
mistaken for the same with him, is mentioned by Bede, (1. 4. , c. 32. ,) and was abbot of a monastery 
in Cumberland, upon the river Dacore, which does not appear to have been standing since the 
Conquest. See Leland, Collect. t. 2. , p. 152. , and Camden’s Britannia, by Gibson, col. 831. . 
Tanner’s Notitia Mon. p. 73. . 


810 tt is proved by Leland in his Itinerary, published by Hearne, (t. 3. , p. 4. ,) that the ancestors of 
St. Albinus of Angers came from Great Britain, and that two branches of his family flourished long 
after, the one in Cornwall, the other in Somersetshire. 

811 st Pet, Chrysol. Serm. 4. . 

812 The first bishop of the Merclans was Diuma, a Scot; the second, Keollach, of the same nation: 
the third, Trumhere, who had been abbot of Gethling in the kingdom of the Northumbrians; the 
fourth Jaruman. 


813 Laureaca. 


814 Mabil. in Analect. 


815 Ep. 58. . Pamelio.—61. . Fello, p. 272. . 
816 Ep. 67. . Pamelio.—68. . Fello, in Ed. Oxon. 
817 watt. 16. :24. . Luke 24. :26. . 


818 a great number of other Irish saints retired to Cornwall, where many towns and churches still 
retain their names. Thus St. Burian’s is so called from an Irish virgin called Buriana, to whose church 
and college here king Athelstan, in 936. , granted the privilege of sanctuary. See Leland, Coll. t. 3. , 
p.7.,8.. 


St. Ia, 


Was daughter to an Irish nobleman, and a disciple of St. Barricus: Ia and 
Erwine, and many others, came out of Ireland into Cornwall, and landed at 
Pendinas, a stony rock and peninsula. At her request Dinan, a lord of the 
country, built there a church, since called St. Iés, eighteen miles from St. 
Piran’s in the Sands, on the Severn. St. Carantoke’s is two miles above St. 
Piran’s. St. Iés stands two miles from Lannant; St. Erth is a parish church 
two miles above Lannant. St. Cua and St. Tedy’s parishes are situated in the 
same part. St. Lide’s island, where her tomb was formerly visited by the 
whole country, still retains her name. See the Life of St. Ia quoted by 
Leland, Coll. t.3.,p.11.. 


St. Breaca, V. 


She was born in Ireland on the borders of Leinster and Ulster, and 
consecrated herself to God in a religious state under the direction of St. 
Bridget, who built for her a separate oratory, and afterwards a monastery, in 
a place since called the field of Breaca. She afterwards passed into 
Cornwall in company with abbot Sinnin, a disciple of St. Patrick, Maruan, a 
monk, Germoch, or Gemoch, king Elwen, Crewenna, and Helen. St. Breaca 
landed at Revyer, otherwise called Theodore’s castle, situated on the eastern 
bank of the river Hayle, long since, as it seems, swallowed up by the sands 
on the coast of the northern sea of Cornwall. Tewder a Welshman, slew part 
of this holy company. St. Breaca proceeded to Pencair, a hill in Pembro 
parish, now commonly called St. Banka. She afterwards built two churches, 
one at Trenewith the other at Talmeneth, two mansion places in the parish 
of Pembro, as is related in the life of St. Elwin. See Leland’s Itinerary, 
published by Hearne, p. 5. . 


St. Germoke’s church is three miles from St. Michael’s Mount, by east-south-east, a mile from the 
sea. His tomb is yet seen there, and his chair is shown in the churchyard, and his well a little without 
the churchyard. Leland, ib. p. 6. . 


St. Mawnoun’s church stands at the point of the haven towards Falmouth, ib. p. 13. . 
819 Ch. 14.. 


820 See the other regulations abridged in Fleury, &c., the entire rule published genuine in Le 
Cointe’s Annals, t. 5. , and in the later editions of the councils. 


821 Bed. Hist.1.3.,c. 21.. 
822 Camden in Rutlandshire. 


823 s+. Thomas was born at Belcastro: on his ancient illustrious pedigree and its branches, which still 
flourish in Calabria, see Barrius, de Antiquitate et Situ Calabrie, with the notes of Thomas Aceti.1. 4. 
,c.2., p. 288. , &c., where he refutes the Bollandists, who place his birth at Aquino in Campania, on 
the borders of that province. 


8247 4, , Conf. c. 7. . 

825 Conf.1.5..c.8.. 

826 Gul. Tocco. Bern. Guid. Antonin. Malvend. 
8279. | 2. dee. q. 188. ,a.5.. 


828 The manner of teaching then was not, as it is generally at present, by dictating lessons, which the 
scholars write, but it was according to the practice that still obtains in some public schools, as in 
Padua, &c. The master delivered his explanation like an harangue; the scholars retained what they 
could, and often privately took down short notes to help their memory. Academical degrees were 
then also very different from what they now are; being conferred on none but those who taught. To be 
Master of Arts, a man must have studied six years at least, and be twenty-one years old. And to be 
qualified for teaching divinity, he must have studied eight years more, and be at least thirty-five years 
old. Nevertheless, St. Thomas, by a dispensation of the university, on account of his distinguished 
merit, was allowed to teach at twenty-five. The usual way was for one named bachelor to explain the 
Master of the Sentences for a year in the school of some doctor, upon whose testimony, after certain 
rigorous public examinations, and other formalities, the bachelor was admitted to the degree of 
licentiate; which gave him the license of a doctor, to teach or hold a school himself. Another year, 
which was likewise employed in expounding the Master of the Sentences, completed the degree of 
doctor, which the candidate received from the chancellor of the university, and then opened a school 
in form, with a bachelor to teach under him. In 1253. , St. Thomas began to teach as licentiate; but a 
stop was put to his degrees for some time, by a violent disagreement between the regulars, principally 
Dominicans and Franciscans, and the university which had at first admitted them into their body, and 
even given the Dominicans a college. In these disputes, St. Thomas was not spared, but he for a long 


time had recourse to no other vindication of himself than that of modesty and silence. On Palm- 
Sunday he was preaching in the Dominican’s church of St. James, when a beadle coming in 
commanded silence, and read a long written invective against him and his colleagues. When he had 
done, the saint, without speaking one word to justify himself or his Order, continued his sermon with 
the greatest tranquillity and unconcern of mind. William de Saint-Amour, the most violent among the 
secular doctors, published a book, On the dangers of the latter Times, a bitter invective against the 
mendicant Orders, which St. Louis sent to pope Alexander IV. SS. Thomas and Bonaventure were 
sent into Italy to defend their Orders. And to confute that book, St. Thomas published his nineteenth 
Opusculum, with an Apology for the mendicant Orders, showing they lay under no precept that all 
should apply themselves to manual labor, and that spiritual occupations were even preferable. The 
pope, upon this apology, condemned the book, and also another, called the Eternal Gospel, in defence 
of the error of the abbot Joachim, who had advanced that the church was to have an end, and be 
succeeded by a new church which should be formed perfectly according to the Spirit: this heresy, and 
the errors of certain other fanatics, were refuted by our saint at Rome. In his return to Paris, a violent 
storm terrified all the mariners and passengers; only Thomas appeared without the least fear, and 
continued in quiet prayer till the tempest had ceased. William de Saint-Amour being banished Paris, 
peace was restored to the university. 


829 Gul. Tocco 
830 Conclusum est contra Manichzos 


831 The works of St. Thomas are partly philosophical, partly theological; with some comments on 
the holy scriptures, and several treatises of piety. The elegance of Plato gave his philosophy the 
greater vogue among the Gentiles; and the most learned of the Christian fathers were educated in the 
maxims of his school. His noble sentiments on the attributes of the Deity, particularly his providence, 
and his doctrine on the rewards and punishments in a future state, seemed favorable to religion. Nor 
can it be doubted but he had learned, in his travels in Egypt and Phoenicia, many traditional truths 
delivered down from the patriarchal ages, before the corruptions of idolatry. On the other hand, the 
philosophy of Aristotle was much less in request among the heathens, was silent as to all traditional 
truths, and contained some glaring errors, which several heretics of the first ages adopted against the 
gospel. On which account he is called by Tertullian the patriarch of heretics, and his works were 
proscribed by a council of Paris, about the year 1209. . Nevertheless it must be acknowledged, by all 
impartial judges, that Aristotle was the greatest and most comprehensive genius of antiquity, and 
perhaps of any age: and he was the only one that had laid down complete rules, and explained the 
laws of reasoning, and had given a thorough system of philosophy. Boetlus had penetrated the depth 
of his genius, and the usefulness of his logics; yet did not redress his mistakes. Human reasoning is 
too weak without the light of revelation; and Aristotle, by relying too much on it, fell into the same 
gross errors. Not only many ancient heretics, but also several in the twelfth and thirteenth ages, as 
Peter Abaillard, the Albigenses, and other heretics, made a bad use of his philosophy. But above all, 
the Saracens of Arabia and Spain wrote with incredible subtilty on his principles. St. Thomas 
opposed the enemies of truth with their own weapons, and employed the philosophy of Aristotle in 
defence of the faith, in which he succeeded to a miracle. He discerned and confuted his errors, and 
set in a clear and new light the great truths of reason which that philosopher had often wrapt up in 
obscurity. Thus Aristotle, who had been called the terror of Christians, in the hands of Thomas 
became orthodox, and furnished faith with new arms against idolatry and atheism. For this admirable 
doctor, though he had only a bad Latin translation of the works of that philosopher, has corrected his 


errors, and shown that his whole system of philosophy, as far as it is grounded in truth, is subservient 
to divine revelation. This he has executed through the nicest metaphysical speculations, in the five 
first volumes of his works. He everywhere strikes out a new track for himself, and enters into the 
most secret recesses of this shadowy region: so as to appear new even on known and beaten subjects. 
For his writings are original efforts of genius and reflection, and every point he handles in a manner 
that makes it appear new. If his speculations are sometimes spun fine, and his divisions run to 
niceties, this was the fault of the age in which he lived, and of the speculative refining geniuses of the 
Arabians, whom he had undertaken to pursue and confute throughout their whole system. His 
comments on the four books of the Master of the Sentences, contain a methodical course of theology, 
and make the sixth and seventh volumes of his works; the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth give us his 
Summ, or incomparable abridged body of divinity, though this work he never lived to finish. Among 
the fathers, St. Austin is principally his guide; so that the learned cardinals, Norris and Aguirre, call 
St. Thomas his most faithful interpreter. He draws the rules of practical duties and virtues principally 
from the morals of St. Gregory on Job. He composed his Summ against the Gentiles, at the request of 
St. Raymund Pennafort, to serve the preachers in Spain in converting the Jews and Saracens to the 
faith. He wrote comments on most parts of the holy scriptures, especially on the epistles of St. Paul, 
in which latter he seemed to outdo himself. By the order of pope Urban IV., he compiled the office of 
the blessed sacrament, which the church uses to this day, on the feast and during the octave of 
Corpus-Christi. His Opuscula, or lesser treatises, have in view the confutation of the Greek 
schismatics and several heresies; or discuss various points of philosophy and theology; or are 
comments on the creed, sacraments, decalogue, Lord’s prayer, and Hail Mary. In his treatises of piety 
he reduces the rules of an interior life to these two gospel maxims: first, That we must strenuously 
labor, by self-denial and mortification to extinguish in our hearts all the sparks of pride, and the 
inordinate love of creatures; secondly, That by assiduous prayer, meditation, and doing the will of 
God in all things, we must kindle his perfect love in our souls. (Opusc 17. & 18. .) His works are 
printed in nineteen volumes folio. 


832 Bene scripsisti de me, Thoma. quam mercedom accipies? Non aliam. nisi te Domine. 
833 Pealm 131. :14. 
834 Conf.1. 10., c. 28.. 


835 There is another commentary on the same book which sometimes bears his name, and begins: 
Sonet vox tua in auribus meis; which was not the work of this saint, but of Haymc, bishop of 
Halberstadt. See Echard. t. 1. , p. 323. . Touron, p. 714. . Le Long, Bibl. Sacra. p. 766. . 


836 Tibi debeo et quod non feci. St. Aug. 
837 s+. Bonav.1. de Mystica Theol. a ult. 


838 The prisons of the ancient Romans, still to be seen in many old amphitheatres, &c., are dismal 
holes; having at most one very small aperture for light, just enough to show day. 


839 These stocks, called Nervus, were a wooden machine with many holes, in which the prisoners’ 
feet were fastened and stretched to great distances, as to the fourth or fifth holes, for the increase of 


their torment. St. Perpetua remarks, they were chained, and also set in this engine during their stay in 
the camp-prison, which seems to have been several days, in expectation of the day of the public 
show. 


840 By the conclusions which St. Perpetua was led to make from her two visions, it evidently 
appears, that the church, in that early age, believed the doctrine of the expiation of certain sins after 
death, and prayed for the faithful departed. This must be allowed, even though it should be pretended 
that her visions were not from God. But neither St. Austin, nor any other ancient father, ever 
entertained the least suspicion on that head. Nor can we presume that the goodness of God would 
permit one full of such ardent love of him to be imposed upon in a point of this nature. The Oxonian 
editor of these acts knew not what other answer to make to this ancient testimony, than that St. 
Perpetua seems to have been a Montanist. (p. 14. .) But this unjust censure Dodwell (Diss. Cypr. A. 
n. 8. , p. 15. ) and others have confuted. And could St. Austin, with the whole Catholic church, have 
ranked a Montanist among the most illustrious martyrs? That father himself, in many places of his 
works, clearly explains the same doctrine of the Catholic faith, concerning a state of temporary 
sufferings in the other world, and conformably to it speaks of these visions. (L. de Orig. Anime,1. 1. 
,c. 10., p. 343. , and1. 4., c. 18. , p. 401. , t. 10. , &c.) He says, that Dinocrates must have received 
baptism, but afterwards sinned, perhaps by having been seduced by his pagan father into some act of 
superstition, or by lying, or by some other faults of which children in that tender age may be guity. 
Illius etatis pueri et mentiri et verum loqui, et confiteri et negare jam possunt, Lib. 1. .c. 10. . See 
Orsi, Diss. de Actis SS. Perpetue et Felicitatis. Florentie 1738. , 4. °c. 


841 pro ordine venatorum. Venatores, is the name given to those that were armed to encounter the 
beasts, who put themselves in ranks, with whips in their hands, and each of them gave a lash to the 
Bestiarii, or those condemned to the beasts, whom they obliged to pass naked before them in the 
middle of the pit of arena. 


842 analect. t. 3. , p. 403. . 

843 Victor.1.1., p.4.. 

844 Pallad. Lausiac. c. 28. , p. 942. . Rufin. Vit. Patr. c. 31..So0zom.1.1., c. 13. . 
845 Rufin. & Pallad. loc. cit. 


846 The venerable John of Avila, or Avilla, who may be called the father of the most eminent saints 
that flourished in Spain in the sixteenth century, was a native of the diocese of Toledo. At fourteen 
years of age he was sent to Salamanca, and trained up to the law. From his infancy he applied himself 
with great earnestness to prayer, and all the exercises of piety and religion; and he was yet very 
young when he found his inclinations strongly bent towards an ecclesiastical state, in order to 
endeavor by his tears and labors to kindle the fire of divine love in the hearts of men. From the 
university his parents called him home, but were surprised and edified to see the ardor with which he 
pursued the most heroic practices of Christian perfection; which, as they both feared God, they were 
afraid in the least to check, or damp his fervor. His diet was sparing, and as coarse as he could 
choose, without an appearance of singularity or affectation; he contrived to sleep on twigs, which he 
secretly laid on his bed, wore a hair shirt, and used severe disciplines. What was most admirable in 


his conduct, was the universal denial of his will, by which he labored to die to himself, added to his 
perfect humility, patience, obedience, and meekness, by which he subjected his spirit to the holy law 
of Christ. All his spare time was devoted to prayer, and he approached very frequently the holy 
sacraments. In that of the blessed Eucharist he began to find a wonderful relish and devotion, and he 
spent some hours in preparing himself to receive it with the utmost purity of heart and fervor of love 
he was able to bring to that divine banquet. In the commerce of the world he appeared so much out of 
his element, that he was sent to the university of Alcala, where he finished his studies in the same 
manner he had begun them, and bore the first prize in philosophy and his other classes. F. Dominic 
Soto, the learned Dominican professor, who was his master, conceived for him the warmest affection 
and the highest esteem, and often declared how great a man he doubted not this scholar would one 
day become. Peter Guerrera, who was afterwards archbishop of Toledo, was also from that time his 
great admirer, and constant friend. Both his parents dying about that time, John entered into holy 
orders. On the same day on which he said his first mass, instead of giving an entertainment according 
to the custom, he provided a dinner for twelve poor persons, on whom he waited at table, and whom 
he clothed at his own expense, and with his own hands. When he returned into his own country, he 
sold his whole estate, for he was the only child and heir of his parents: the entire price he gave to the 
poor, reserving nothing for himself besides an old suit of mean apparel, desiring to imitate the 
apostles, whom Christ forbade to carry either purse or scrip. Taking St. Paul for his patron and 
model, he entered upon the ministry of preaching, to which sublime function his preparation 
consisted not merely in the study and exercise of oratory, and in a consummate knowledge of faith, 
and of the rules of Christian virtue, but much more in a perfect victory over himself and his passions, 
the entire disengagement of his heart and affections from the world and all earthly things, an eminent 
spirit of humility, tender charity, and inflamed zeal for the glory of God, and the sanctification of 
souls. He once said to a young clergyman, who consulted him by what method he could learn the art 
of preaching with fruit, that it was no other than that of the most ardent love of God. of this he was 
himself a most illustrious example. Prayer, and an indefatigable application to the duties of his 
ministry, divided his whole time; and such was his thirst of the salvation of souls, that the greatest 
labors and dangers were equally his greatest gain and pleasure: he seemed even to gather strength 
from the former, and confidence and courage from the latter. His inflamed sermons, supported by the 
admirable example of his heroic virtue, and the most pure maxims of the gospel, delivered with an 
eloquence and an unction altogether divine, from the overflowings of a heart burning with the most 
ardent love of God, and penetrated with the deepest sentiments of humility and compunction, had a 
force which the most hardened hearts seemed not able to withstand. Many sacred orators preach 
themselves rather than the word of God, and speak with so much art and care, that their hearers 
consider more how they speak than what they say. This true minister of the gospel never preached to 
instructed others without having first, for a considerable time, begged of God with great earnestness 
to move both his tongue and the hearts of his hearers: he mounted the pulpit full of the most sincere 
distrust in his own abilities and endeavors, and contempt of himself, and with the most ardent thirst 
of the salvation of the souls of al his hearers. He cast his nets, or rather sowed the seed, of eternal 
life. The Holy Ghost, who inspired and animated his soul, seemed to speak by the organ of his voice; 
and gave so fruitful a blessing to his words, that wonderful were the conversions he everywhere 
wrought. Whole assemblies came from his sermons quite changed, and their change appeared 
immediately in their countenances and behavior. He never ceased to exhort those that were with him 
by his inflamed discourses, and the absent by his letters. A collection of these, extant in several 
languages, is a proof of his eloquence, experimental science of virtue, and tender and affecting 
charity. The ease with which he wrote them without study, shows how richly his mind was stored 
with an inexhausted fund of excellent motives and reflections on every subject-matter of piety, with 
what readiness he disposed those motives in an agreeable methodical manner, and with what unction 


he expressed them, insomuch that his style appears to be no other than the pure language of his heart, 
always bleeding for his own sins and those of the world. So various are the instructions contained in 
these letters, that any one may find such as are excellently suited to his particular circumstances, 
whatever virtues he desires to obtain, or vice to shun, and under whatever affliction he seeks for holy 
advice and comfort. It was from the school of an interior experienced virtue that he was qualified to 
be so excellent a master. This spirit of all virtue, he cultivated in his soul by their continual exercise. 
Under the greatest importunity of business, besides his office and mass, with a long preparation and 
thanksgiving, he never failed to give to private holy meditation two hours, when he first rose in the 
morning, from three till five o’clock, and again two hours in the evening before he took his rest, for 
which he never allowed himself more than four hours of the night, from eleven till three o’clock. 
During the time of his sickness, towards the latter end of his life, almost his whole time was devoted 
to prayer, he being no longer able to sustain the fatigue of his functions. His clothes were always very 
mean, and usually old; his food was such as he bought in the streets, which wanted no dressing, as 
herbs, fruit, or milk; for he would never have a servant. At the tables of others he ate sparingly of 
whatever was given him, or what was next at hand. He exceedingly extolled, and was a true lover of 
holy poverty, not only as it is an exercise of penance, and cuts off the root of many passions, but also 
as a State dear to those who love our divine Redeemer, who was born, lived, and died, in extreme 
poverty. Few persons ever appeared to be more perfectly dead to the world than this holy man. A 
certain nobleman, who was showing him his curious gardens, canals, and buildings, expressed his 
surprise to see that no beauties and wonders of art and nature could fix his attention or raise his 
curiosity. The holy man replied, “I must confess that nothing of this kind gives me any satisfaction, 
because my heart takes no pleasure in them.” This holy man was so entirely possessed with God, and 
filled with the love of invisible things, us to loathe all earthly things, which seemed not to have a 
direct and immediate tendency to them. He preached at Seville, Cordova, Granada. Beza, and over 
the whole country of Andalusia. By his discourses and instructions, St. John of God, St. Francis of 
Borgia, St. Teresa, Lewis of Granada, and many others, were moved, and assisted to lay the deep 
foundation of perfect virtue to which the divine grace raised them. Many noblemen and ladies were 
directed by him in the paths of Christian perfection, particularly the Countess of Feria and the 
Marchioness of Pliego, whose conduct, first in a married state, and afterwards in holy widowhood, 
affords most edifying instances of heroic practices and sentiments of all virtues. This great servant of 
God taught souls to renounce and cast away that false liberty by which they are the worst of slaves 
under the tyranny of their passions, and to take up the sweet chains of the divine love which gives 
men a true sovereignty, not only over all other created things, but also over themselves. He lays down 
in his works the rules by which he conducted so many to perfect virtue, teaching us that we must 
learn to know both God and ourselves, not by the lying glass of self-love, but by the clear beam of 
truth: ourselves, that we may see the depth of our miseries, and fly with all our might from the cause 
thereof, which is our pride, and other sins: God, that we may always tremble before his infinite 
majesty, may believe his unerring truth, may hope for a share in his inexhausted mercy, and may 
vehemently love that Incomprehensible abyss of goodness and charity. These lessons he lays down 
with particular advice how to subside our passions, in his treatise on the Audi filia, or on those words 
of the Holy Ghost, Psa. 44. . Hear me, daughter, bend thine ear, forget thy house, &c. The occasion 
upon which he composed this book was as follows: Donna Sancha Carilla, daughter of Don Lewis 
Fernandez of Corduba, lord of Guadalcazar, a young lady of great beauty and accomplishments, was 
called to court to serve in quality of lady of honor to the queen. Her father furnished her with an 
equipage, and every thing suitable; but before her journey, she went to cast herself at the feet of 
Avila, and make her confession. She afterwards said he reproved her sharply for coming to the sacred 
tribunal of penance too richly attired, and in a manner not becoming a penitent whose heart was 
broken with compunction. What else passed in their conference is unknown; but coming from the 


church, she begged to be excused from going to court, laid aside all sumptuous attire, and gave 
herself up entirely to recollection and penance. Thus she led a retired most holy life in her father’s 
house till she died, most happily, about ten years after. Her pious director wrote this book for her 
instruction in the practice of an interior life, teaching her how she ought to subdue her passions, and 
vanquish temptations, especially that of pride: also by what means she was to labor to obtain the love 
of God, and all virtues. He dwells at length on assiduous meditation, on the passion of Christ, 
especially on the excess of love with which he suffered so much for us. His other works, and all the 
writers who speak of this holy man, bear testimony to his extraordinary devotion towards the passion 
of Christ. From this divine book he learned the perfect spirit of all virtues, especially a desire of 
suffering with him and for him. Upon this motive he exhorts us to give God many thanks when he 
sends us an opportunity of enduring some little, that by our good use of this little trial, our Lord may 
be moved to give us strength to suffer more, and may send us more to undergo. Envy raising him 
enemies, he was accused of shutting heaven to the rich, and upon that senseless slander thrown into 
the prison of the inquisition at Seville. This sensible disgrace and persecution he bore with incredible 
sweetness and patience, and after he was acquitted, returned only kindnesses to his calumniators. In 
the fiftieth year of his age he began to be afflicted with the stone, frequent fevers, and a complication 
of other painful disorders: under the sharpest pains he used often to repeat this prayer. “Lord, increase 
my sufferings, but give me also patience.” Once, in a fit of exquisite pain, he begged our Redeemer 
to assuage it; and that instant he found it totally removed, and he fell into a gentle slumber. He 
afterwards reproached himself as guilty of pusillanimity. It is not to be expressed how much he 
suffered from sickness during the seventeen last years of his life. He died with great tranquillity and 
devotion, on the 10. th of May, 1569. . The venerable John of Avila was a man powerful in words and 
works, a prodigy of penance, the glory of the priesthood, the edification of the church by his virtues, 
its support by his zeal. Its oracle by his doctrine. A profound and universal genius, a prudent and 
upright director, a celebrated preacher, the apostle of Andalusia, a man revered by all Spain, known 
to the whole Christian world. A man of such sanctity and authority, that princes adopted his 
decisions, the learned were improved by his enlightened knowledge, and St. Teresa regarded him as 
her patron and protector, consulted him as her master, and followed him as her guide and model. See 
the edifying life of the venerable John of Avila, written by F. Lewis of Granada; also by Lewis 
Munnoz: and the abstract prefixed by Arnauld d’ Andilly to the France edition of his works in folio, 
at Paris, in 1673. . 


847 Dunwich was formerly a large city, with fifty-two religious houses in it, but was gradually 
swallowed up by the sea. The remains of the steeples are still discoverable, under water, about five 
miles from the shore. See Mr. Gardiner’s History and Antiquities of Dunwich, 4. to. in 1754. . 


848 ASdEnv EVSoéiav, Naz. ep 42. . 


849 Bullar. Roman. t. 13. , p. 87.. 
859 The acts and the greater part of the writers of their lives, suppose that they were to stand in the 
very water. But this is a circumstance which Tillemont, Baillet, Ruinart, Ceillier, and others, correct 


from St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa. 


851 st. Gregory of Nyssa says, that they endured three days and three nights, this lingering death, 
which carried off their limbs one after another. 


852 ¢_ Ephrem. Or. in 40. Mart. t. 2. , Op. Gr. and Lat. p. 354. , ed. Nov. Vatic. an. 1743. . 
853 st Basil, Or. 20. , p. 459. . 

854 s+ Greg. Nyss. Or. 3. , de 40. Mart. t.2.. pp. 212. , 213. . 

855 § Gaud. Brix. Serm. 17. , de 40. Mart. 

BBB 1,04 ee os 

B57 1,. 4, , de edific. Justinian, c. 7. . 

858 ¢_ Ephrem Homil. in SS. Martyres, Op. Gr. and Lat. ed. Vat. an. 1743. .t. 2., p. 341.. 
859 Duplessis’ Annales de Paris, pp. 60. , 68. . 

869 Documentum martyrii. t. 9. . Bibl. Patr. p. 699. . 


861 some objected to these martyrs, that they were not honored with frequent miracles as those had 
been who suffered in the primitive ages. 


862 See Nat. Alexander, Sec. 7. . Wittasse and Tournely Tr. de Incarn. 
863 Theophanes, p. 284. . 


864 th medio jejunii, adorationis gratia proponi solet vitale lignum venerande crucis. Sophr. Serm. in 
Exalt. Crucis. Bibl. Patr. t. 12. . p. 214. . et apud Gretser. t. 2. de Cruce, p. 88. . 


865 Papebr. Tr. prelim. ad t. 3. . Maii, 144. , p. 32.. 
866 See the MS. Lives of Scottish Saints, compiled by a Jesuit, who was nephew of bishop Lesiey, 
kept in the Scottish College at Paris. Several Scottish historians give the title of saint to Constantine 


II. king of the Scots, who, forsaking his crown and the world, entered himself among the Culdees, or 
religious men of St. Andrew’s, in 946. 


867 See Annot. at the end of the life, p.145. infra. 
868 Dial. 3.,c. 33. 
869 Hist. b.2.,c. 1. 


870 Bede adds, that he again asked, what was the name of that nation, and was answered, that they 
were called Angli or Angles. “Right,” said he, “for they have angelical faces, and it becomes such to 
be companions with the angels In heaven. What is the name (proceeded he) of the province from 


which they are brought?” It was replied, that the natives of that were called Deiri. “Truly Deiri, 
because withdrawn from wrath, and called to the mercy of Christ,” said he, alluding to the Latin, De 
Ira Dei erutl. He asked further, “How is the king of that province called?” They told him his name 
was Alle; and he, making an allusion to the word, said: “Alleluiah, the praise of God the Creator, 
must be sung in those parts.” Some censure this conversation of St. Gregory as a piece of low 
punning. But the taste of that age must be considered. St. Austin found it necessary to play 
sometimes with words to please auditors whose ears had, by custom, caught an itch to be sometimes 
tickled by quibbles to their fancy. The ingenious author of the late life of the lord chancellor Bacon, 
thought custom an apology for the most vicious style of that great man, of whom he writes: “His 
style has been objected to as full of affectation, full of false eloquence. But that was the vice, not of 
the man, but of the times he lived in; and particularly of a court that delighted in the tinsel of wit and 
learning, in the poor ingenuity of punning and quibbling.” St. Gregory was a man of a fine genius 
and of true learning: yet in familiar converse might conform to the taste of the age. Far from 
censuring his wit, or the judgment of his historian, we ought to admire his piety, which, from every 
circumstance, even from words, drew allusions to nourish devotion, and turn the heart to God. This 
we observe in other saints, and if it be a fault, we might more justly censure on this account: the 
elegant epistles of St. Paulinus, or Sulpitius Severus, than this dialogue of St. Gregory. 


871 Eutychius had formerly defended the Catholic faith with great zeal against the Eutychians and 
the errors of the emperor Justinian, who, though he condemned those heretics, yet adopted one part 
of their blasphemies, asserting that Christ assumed a body which was by its own nature incorruptible, 
not formed of the Blessed Virgin, and subject to pain, hunger, or alteration only by a miracle. This 
was Called the heresy of the Incorrupticole, of which Justinian declared himself the abetter; and, after 
many great exploits to retrieve the ancient glory of the empire, tarnished his reputation by 
persecuting the Catholic church and banishing Eutychius. 


872 st. Greg. Moral.1. 14.,c. 76., t. 1., p. 465. . 


873 He died in 582. , and is ranked by the Greeks among the saints. See the Bollandists in vita S. 
Eutychil ad 6. Apr. 


874 Fleury thinks he was chosen abbot before his embassy to Constantinople; but Ceillier and others 
prove, that this only happened after his return. 


875 tt appears from the life of St. Theodosius the Cenobiarch, from St. Ambrose’s funeral oration on 
Valentinian, and other monuments, that it was the custom, from the primitive ages, to keep the third, 
seventh, and thirtieth, or sometimes fortieth day after the decease of a Christian, with solemn prayers 
and sacrifices for the departed soul. From this fact of St. Gregory, a trental of masses for a soul 
departed are usually called the Gregorian masses, on which see Gavant and others. 


876 Diat.1.4.,c.55., p.465.,t.2.. 
877 tt is inserted by St. Gregory of Tours in his history. Greg. Touron.1. 10..c. 1.. 


878 Some modems say, an angel was seen sheathing his sword on the stately pile of Adrian’s 
sepulchre. But no such circumstance is mentioned by St. Gregory of Tours, Bede, Paul, or John. 


879 paul the deacon says, it was by a pillar of light appearing over the place where he lay concealed. 
8807. 1. ep. 21.,1.7., ep. 4.. 

8817 4. ep. 25.. 

8827 1, ep.5.,p.491.. 

8837, 1. ep. 6., p. 498. 


884 Conc. 3. , Touron. can. 3. . See Dom Bulteau’s Preface to his French translation of S. Gregory’s 
Pastoral, printed in 1629. . 


885 He reformed the Sacramentary, or Missal and Ritual of the Roman church. In the letters of SS. 
Innocent I., Celestine I., and St. Leo, we find mention made of a written Roman Order of the mass: In 
this the essential parts were always the same; but accidental alterations in certain prayers have been 
made. Pope Gelasius thus augmented and revised the liturgy, in 490. ; his genuine Sacramentary was 
published at Rome by Thomasi, in 1680. . In it are mentioned the public veneration of the cross on 
Good Friday, the solemn benediction of the holy oils, the ceremonies of baptism, frequent invocation 
of saints, veneration shown to their relics, the benediction of holy water, votive masses for travellers, 
for the sick and the dead, masses on festivals of saints, and the like. The Sacramentary of St. Gregory 
differs from that of Gelasius only in some collects or prayers. The conformity between the present 
church office and the ancient appears from this work, and the saint’s Antiphonarius and 
Responsorium. The like ceremonies and benedictions are found in the apostolic constitutions, and all 
other ancient liturgic writings; out of which Grabe, Hickes, Deacon, and others have formed new 
liturgies very like the present Roman, and several of them have restored the idea of a true sacrifice. 
Dom Menard has enriched the Sacramentary of St. Gregory with most learned and curious notes. 


Besides his Comments or Morals on the book of Job, which he wrote at Constantinople, about the 
year 582. , in which we are not to look for an exposition of the text, but an excellent compilation of 
the main principles of morality, and an interior life, we have his exposition of Ezekiel, in twenty-two 
homilies. These were taken in short hand as he pronounced them, and were preached by him at 
Rome, in 592. , when Agilulph the Lombard was laying waste the whole territory of Rome. Seel. 2. , 
in Ezech. hom. 6. , and Paul the deacon,1. 4. , hist. Longob. c. 8. . The exposition of the text is 
allegorical, and only intended for ushering in the moral reflections, which are much shorter than in 
the books on Job. His forty homilies on the gospels he preached on several solemnities whilst he was 
pope. His incomparable book. On the Pastoral Care, which is an excellent instruction of pastors, and 
was drawn up by him when he saw himself placed in the pontificate, consists of four parts. In the first 
he treats of the dispositions requisite in one who is called to the pastoral charge; In the second of 
duties of a pastor; in the third on the instruction which he owes to his flock; and, in the fourth, on his 
obligation of watching over his own heart, and of diligent self examination. In four books of 
dialogues, between himself and his disciple Peter, he recounts the miracles of his own times, upon the 
authority of vouchers, on whose veracity he thought he could rely. He so closely adheres to their 
relations, that the style is much lower than in his other writings. See the preface of the Benedictin 
editor on this work. His letters are published in fourteen books, and are a very interesting 
compilation. We have St. Gregory’s excellent exposition of the book of Canticles, which Ceillier 


proves to be genuine against Qudin, the apostate, and some others. The six books on the first book of 
Kings are a valuable work, but cannot be ascribed to St. Gregory the Great. The commentary on the 
seven penitential psalms Ceillier thinks to be his work: but it seems doubtful. Paterius, a notary, one 
of St. Gregory’s auditors, compiled, out of his writings and sermons, several comments on the 
scriptures. Claudius, abbot of Classius, a disciple of our saint, did the same. Alulphus, a monk at 
Tournay, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, made the like compilations from his writings. Dom 
Dionysius of St. Marthe, a Maurist Benedictin monk, favored the world with an accurate edition of 
the works of St. Gregory the Great, published at Paris in four volumes folio, in 1705. . This has been 
reprinted at Verona, and again at Ausburg, in 1758. , with the addition of the useful anonymous book, 
De Formula Prelatorum. 


8867, 6. Ep. 35.. 

8871.7. , Ep. 26.. 

888 Anime nostra pericula,1.1., Ep. 14. . 
88971. Ep. 35., &c. 

890 1.1. Ep. 35.. 

8911. 7,,Ep.5.,1.12., Ep. 30.. 
8921, 4. Ep. 47.. 

893 Pref. in Dial. 

8947, 9. Ep. 22.. 

895 1,2. Ep. 121.. 

896 1 12. Ep. 24.. 


897 The Lombards came originally from Scandinavia, and settled first in Pomerania, and afterwards 
with the Hunns in Pannonia, who had remained there when they returned out of Italy under Attila. 
Narses, the patrician, after having governed Italy sixteen years with great glory, was recalled by the 
emperor Justin the Younger. But resenting this treatment, he invited the Lombards into that country. 
Those barbarians leaving Pannonia to the Hunns, entered Italy, easily made themselves masters of 
Milan, under their king Alboinus, in 568. ; and extending their dominions, often threatened Rome 
itself. In the reign of Charles the Fat, the Hunns were expelled Pannonia by the Hongres, another 
swarm from the same northern hive, akin to the Hunns, who gave to that kingdom the name of 
Hungary. That the Lombarda were so called, not from their long swords, as some have pretended, but 
from their long beards, see demonstrated from the express testimony of Paul the Deacon, himself a 
Lombard of Constantine Porphyrogenetta, by Jos Assemani. Hist. Ital. scriptor. t. 1. .c. 3. . p. 33. 


898 paul Diac. de Gest Longobard.1. 4. , c. 8. .S. Greg.1. 2. , Ep. 46. . 

8991, 5., Ep. 41.. 

200, 4., Ep. 30.. 

2017, 9. Ep.6..p. 930.. 

902 sublata exinde, qud par est veneratione, imagine et cruce. L. 9., Ep. 6. , p. 930... 
903 |, 14, , Ep. 12., p. 1270... 


904 These words are quoted by Paul the deacon, in the council of Rome, Conc. t. 6. , p. 1462. , and 
pope Adrian I., in his letter to Charlemagne in defence of holy images. 


905 1,11. , Ep. 13.. 


206 st, Gregory was always a zealous asserter of the celibacy of the clergy, which law he extended 
also to subdeacons, who had before been ranked among the clergy of the Minor orders, (1. 1. . ep. 44. 
,l. 4. , Ep. 31. .) The Centuriators, Heylin, and others, mention a forged letter, under the name of 
Udalricus, said to be written to pope Nicholas, concerning the heads of children found by St. Gregory 
in a pond. But a more ridiculous fable was never invented, as is demonstrated from many 
inconsistencies of that forged letter: and St. Gregory in his epistles everywhere mentions the law of 
the celibacy of the clergy as ancient and inviolable. Nor was any pope Nicholas contemporary with 
St. Udalricus. See Baronius and Dom de Sainte Marthe, in his life of St. Gregory. 


907 7, 3. , Ep. 56. 31. 3. , Ep. 53. 31. 9. , Ep. 59. 31. 6. , Ep. 66. 31. 7., Ep. 19. 31.5. , Ep. 20. . 
908 T, 3. , Ep. 39. ;1.5., Ep. 13.. 

209 1, 6.,Ep.15.,16.,17.. 

a eh Oy Ep. 28. ; olim. 58. , p. 1180. , &c. 

91177. Ep. 25.. 


212 Some Protestants slander St. Gregory, as if by this publication of the imperial edict he had 
concurred to what he condemned as contrary to the divine law. Dr. Mercier, in his letter in favor of a 
law commanding silence, with regard to the constitution Unigenitus in France, in 1759. , pretends 
that this holy pope thought obedience to the emperor a duty even in things of a like nature. But Dr. 
Launay, Réponse a la Lettre d’un Docteur de Sorbonne, partie 2. . p. 51. , and Dr. N., Examen de la 
Lettre d’un Docteur de Sorbonne sur la nécessité de garder le silence sur la Constitution Unigenitus, 
p. 33. , t. 1. , demonstrate that St. Gregory regarded the matter, as it really is, merely as a point of 
discipline, and nowhere says the edict was contrary to the divine law, but only not agreeable to God, 
and tending to prejudice the interest of his greater glory. In matters of faith or essential obligation, he 


calls forth the zeal and fortitude of prelates to stand upon their guard in opposing unjust laws, even to 
martyrdom, as the same authors demonstrate. 


913 £p.55.. 

914 Theophanes Chronogr. 
215 ps. 118... 

916 1, 13, , Ep. 31., 38.. 


917 We say the same of the compliments which he paid to the impious French queen Brunehault, at 
which lord Bolingbroke takes offence; but a respect is due to persons in power. St. Gregory nowhere 
flatters their vices, but admonishes by compliments those who could not be approached without 
them. Thus did St. Paul address Agrippa and Festus, &c. In refusing the sacraments of the church to 
impenitent wicked princes, and in checking their crimes by seasonable romonstrances, St. Gregory 
was always ready to exert the zeal of a Baptist: as he opposed the unjust projects of Mauritius, so 
would he have done those of Phocas when in his power. 


918 The antiquarian will read with pleasure the curious notes of Angelus Rocca, and the Benedictins 
on the pictures of St. Gregory and his parents, and on this holy pope’s pious donations. 


919 st. Gregory gave St. Austin a small library which was kept in his monastery at Canterbury. of it 
there still remains a book of the gospels in the Rodleian library, and another in that of Corpus-Christi 
in Cambridge. The other books were psalters, the Pastorale, the Passionarium Sanctorium, and the 
like. See Mr. Wanley, in his catalogue of Saxon manuscripts, at the end of Dr. Hickes’s Thesaurus, p. 
172. . Many rich vestments, vessels, relics, and in pall given by St. Gregory to St. Austin, were kept 
in the same monastery. Their original inventory, drawn up by Thomas of Elmham, in the reign of 
Henry V., is preserved in the Harleian library, and published by the learned lady, Mrs. E. Elstob, at 
the end of a Saxon panegyric on St. Gregory. 


220 Gregor. M. inl. 1., Reg. c. 16., v. 3. and 9. . 
921 See Tr. sur la Milice Romaine, t. 1. . 


922 St. Paul was ordained priest before he left Great Britain, about the year 530. . The little island on 
the coast of Armorica. where he chose his first abode in France, was called Medonia, and seems to be 
the present Molene, situated between the isle of Ushant and the coast. The first oratory which he built 
on the continent, very near this island, seems to be the church called from him Lan. Pol. 


223 The Confession of Faith which, upon his promotion, he sent to pope Leo III., is published by 
Baronius an. 811. and in the seventh tome of Labbe’s councils, &c. In it the saint gives a clear 
exposition of the principal mysteries of faith, of the invocation of saints, and the veneration due to 
relics and holy Images. 


924 Eph. 4. :11.. 


225 st, Nicephorus has left us a chronicle from the beginning of the world: of which the best editions 
are that of F. Goar, with the chronicle of George Syncellus at Paris, in 1652. , and that of Venice 
among the Byzantine historians, in 1729. . Also a short history from the reign of Mauritius to that of 
Constantine and Irene, published at Paris, in 1616. , by F. Petau; and reprinted among the Byzantine 
historians, at Paris, in 1649. , and again at Venice, in 1729. . The style is justly commended by 
Photius. (col. 66. .) The seventeen canons of St. Nicephorus are extant in the collection of the 
councils, t. 7. , p. 1297. , &c. In the second he declares it unlawful to travel on Sundays without 
necessity. Cotelier has published four others of this saint, with five of the foregoing, and his letter to 
Hilarion and Eustrasins, containing learned resolutions of several cases. (Monum. Grec. t. 3. , p. 451. 
.) St. Nicephorus wrote several learned tracts against the Iconoclasts, as three Antirrhetics or 
Confutations, &c. Some of these are printed in the Library of the Fathers, and F. Combefis’s 
Supplement or Auctuarium, t. 1. , in Canisius’s Lectiones Antique, republished by Basnage, part 2. , 
&c. But a great number are only found in MSS. in the libraries of England, Paris, and Rome. The 
saint often urges that the Iconoclasts condemned themselves by allowing veneration to the cross, for 
the image of Christ upon the cross is more than the bare cross. In the second Antirrhetic he most 
evidently establishes the real presence of the Body of Christ in the Eucharist; which passage is 
quoted by Leo Allatius. (1. 3. , de Consens. Ecclesie Occident. et Orient. c. 15. , p. 1223. .) He does 
the same almost in the same words,1. de Cherubinis a Moyse Factis, c. 7. , apud Canis. t. 2. , ed. 
Basm. part 2. , p. 13. , & t. 9. , Bibl. Patr. Three Antirrhetics are entitled, Against Mamonas (i. e. 
Constantine Copronymus) and the Iconoclasts. A fourth was written by him against Eusebius and 
Epiphanides, to prove that Eusebius of Cesarea was an obstinate Arian, and Epiphanides a favorer of 
Manicheism, and a very different person from St. Epiphanius of Salamine. F. Anselm Banduri, a 
Benedictin monk of Ragusa, undertook at Paris complete edition of the works of St. Nicephorus, in 
two volumes in folio: but his death prevented the publication. His learned Prospectus, dated in the 
monastery of St. Germain-des-Prez, in 1705. , is inserted by Fabricius in Biblioth. Gr. t. 6. , p. 640. , 
and in part by Oudin, de Scrip. t. 2., p. 13.. 


926 It is severely condemned by St. Bernard, ep. 345. , ol. 321. , p. 316. , and serm. 50. , in Cant. St. 
Ambrose Serm. 22. , In Ps. 118. , and by Abbot Rance, the reformer of La Trappe. 


927 This passage is quoted by St. John Damascene, Or. 3. , de Imagin. 


228 George Syncellus, (i. e. secretary to the patriarch St. Tarasius,) a holy monk, and zealous 
defender of holy images, was a close friend of St. Theophanes, and died about the year 800. . In his 
chronicle are preserved excellent fragments of Manetho, the Egyptian, of Julius Africanns, Eusebius, 
&c. 


229 The abbess of this latter is the first princess of the empire. 
930 Sap. 7. :6.. 


931 From this, and many other passages, it is clear, that the obligation of perpetual chastity was 
annexed to Holy Orders in the eastern churches no less than in the western. 


932 Acts 15. :29. 


933 BD. ch. 13.. 


234 Bollandus, Papebroke, and Pagi, pretend that St. Abraham the hermit lived near the Hellespont, 
and long after St. Ephrem: but are clearly confuted by Jos. Assemani, Bibl. Orient. t. 1. , and Com. in 
Calend. Univ. t. 5. , p. 324. , ad 29. Oct. The chronicle of Edessa assures us that he was a native of 
Chidana, and was living in the year of the Greeks, 667. , of Christ, 356. . 


935 Quod alius mundus et nlli homines sub terra sint, seu alius sol et luna. (Ep. 10. , t. 6. . Conc. p. 


15. . 21. , et Bibl. Patr. inter. Epist. S. Bonif.) To imagine different worlds of men upon earth, some 
not descending from Adain, nor redeemed by Christ, is contrary to the holy scriptures, and therefore 
justly condemned as erroneous, as Baronius observes, (add. ann. 784. .n. 12. .) 


236 Many ancient philosophers thought the earth flat, not spherical, and believed no Antipodes. 
Several fathers adopted this vulgar error in philosophy, in which faith no way Interferes, as St. 
Austin. (1. 16. , de Clv. Dei, c. 9. .) Bede, (1. 4. , de Principlis Philos.,) and Cosmas the Egyptian, 
surnamed Indicopleustes. It is, however, a mistake to imagine, with Montfaucon. In his preface to 
this last-mentioned author, that this was the general opinion of Christian philosophers down to the 
fifteenth century. For the tearned Philophonus demonstrated before the modern discoveries, (de 
Mund Creat.1. 3. , c. 13. .) that the greater part of the fathers teach the world to be a sphere, as St. 
Basil, the two SS. Gregories, of Nazianzum and of Nyssa, St. Athanasius, &c. And several among 
them mention Antipodes, as St. Hilary, (in Ps. 2. . n. 32. .) Origen, (1. 2. , de princip. c. 3. .) St. 
Clement, pope, &c. 


937 Th the monastery of Innis-fallen was formerly kept a chronicle called the Annals of Innis-fallen. 
They contain a sketch of universal history, from the creation to the year 430. . From that time the 
annalist amply enough prosecutes the affairs of Ireland down to the year 1215. , when he wrote. They 
were continued by another hand to 1320. . They are often quoted by Bishop Usher and Sir James 
Ware. An imperfect transcript is kept among the MSS. of the library of Trinity college, Dublin. 
Bishop Nicholson, in his Irish Historical Library, informs us, that the late duke of Chandos had a 
complete copy of them. 


238 According to Usher and Tillemont, in 372. . The former places his death in 493. : but Tillemont 
about the year 455. . Nennius. published by Mr. Gale, says he died fifty-seven years before the birth 
of St. Columba, consequently in 464. . 


939 st, Prosper, in his chronicle, assures us that pope Celestine ordained St. Palladius bishop of the 
Scots in 431. , and by him converted their country to the faith; this apostle seems to have preached to 
this nation first in Ireland, and afterwards in Scotland. Though Palladius be styled by St. Prosper and 
Bede their first bishop, yet the light of the faith had diffused its rays from Britain into Ireland before 
that time, as several monuments produced by Usher demonstrate. But the general conversion of the 
inhabitants of this Island was reserved for St. Patrick. 


The Scots are distinguished from the native Irish in the works of St. Patrick, and in other ancient 
monuments. As to their original, the most probable conjecture seems to be, that they were a foreign 
warlike nation, who made a settlement in Ireland before the arrival of St. Patrick. We find them 


mentioned there in the fourth century. Several colonies of them passed not long after into Scotland. 
But the inhabitants of Ireland were promiscuously called Scots or Irish, for many ages. 


240 The style is not polished; but the Latin edition is perhaps only a translation: or his captivities 
might have prevented his progress in polite learning being equal to that which he made in the more 
sublime and more necessary studies. 


941 4 second council, extant in the same collection, ought rather to be ascribed to a nephew of this 
saint. Other Irish canons, published in the ninth tome of D’Achery’s Spicilege, and more by 
Martenne, (Anecd. tome 4. , part 2. ,) though they bear the name of St. Patrick, are judged to have 
been framed by some of his successors. See Wilkins, Conc. Britan. & Hibern. t. 1., p. 3.. 


The treatise, of the twelve Abuses, published among the works of St. Austin and St. Cyprian, is 
attributed to St. Patrick, in a collection of ecclesiastical ordinances made in Ireland, in the eighth age, 
by Arbedoc, and in other ancient monuments. The style is elegant; but it may be a translation from an 
Irish original. Sir James Ware published the works of St. Patrick at London, in 1658. , in octavo. 


242 tt seems demonstrated that the St. Patrick who flourished among the hermits of Glastenbury, and 
was there buried, was distinct from our saint, and somewhat older. 


243 © 55.456. ,57:,.58..61:, 


244 The popular tradition attributes the exemption of their country from venemous creatures to the 
benediction of St. Patrick, given by his staff, called the staff of Jesus, which was kept with great 
veneration in Dublin, as is mentioned in the year 1360. , by Ralph Higden. In his Polychronicon. 
published by Mr. Gale and by others. The isle of Malta Is said to derive a like privilege from St. Paul, 
who was there bit by a vipet. 


St. Patrick’s purgatory is a cave in an island in the lake Deurg, in the county of Donnegall, near the 
borders of Fermanagh. Bollandus shows the falsehood of many things related concerning it. Upon 
complaint of certain superstitious and false notions of the vulgar, in 1497. , it was stopped up by an 
order of the pope. See Bollandus, Tillemont, p. 787. , Alemand in his Monastic History of Ireland, 
and Thiers, Hist des Superst. t. 4. . ed. Nov. It was soon after opened again by the inhabitants; but 
only according to the original institution, as Bollandus takes notice, as a penitential retirement for 
those who voluntarily chose it, probably in imitation of St. Patrick, or other saints, who had there 
dedicated themselves to a penitential state. The penitents usually spend there several days, living on 
bread and water, lying on rushes or furze, and praying much, with daily stations which they perform 
barefoot. 


24° Those mistake the truth, who confound Serapis with Osiris, or who imagine him to have been the 
patriarch Joseph. Serapis was a modern divinity, raised by the Ptolemies. See Calmet, Banier on My 
thology, &c. 

946 Bs, ,c, 22.. 


947 th. 2. ,c. 25.. 


948 See Matthew of Westminster, and John of Glastenbury in their histories of that famous abbey, 
published by Hearne; also Tanner’s Notitia Monastica. 


949 Eus. b. 6..c. 14. .S. Hieron. in Catal. 
950 Cat.5..10..14.. 


951 See Fleury, Moeurs des Chretiens, p. 42. . 


952 BD. ¢. 28.. 
953 Th. 3. ,c.26.. 
954 1h 5.0.5. 


955 Ad an. 353.. 

996 Annal. p. 475... 

957 Auctuar. Combefis, t. 2. , p. 382. . 
298 T 2. |p. 344. 


959 Trv Opovotov Tpiada. This is an argument of his firm adherence to the Nicene faith, and that by 
the praises which he bestows on an Arian emperor in this piece, he meant not to flatter him in his 
heterodox sentiments; they being only compliments of course in an address to an eastern emperor, 
and his own sovereign. 


260 Certain moderns imagine that the luminous crosses which appeared in the air in the reigns of 
Constantine and Constantius were merely natural solar halos; and that under Julian, which appeared 
in the night, a lunar halo, or circle of colors, usually red, round those celestial bodies. But in 
opposition to this hypothesis we must observe that those natural phenomena do not ordinarily appear 
in the figure of a cross, but of a ring or circle, as both experience and the natural cause show. We 
ought also to take notice, that this prodigy appeared thrice in the same century, and always on 
extraordinary occasions, in which many circumstances rendered a miraculous manifestation of the 
divine power highly credible. Moreover, how will these secretaries and confidents of the intrigues of 
nature, as Mr. Warburton styles them, account for the inscription, In this conquer, which was formed 
in bright letters round the cross, which appeared in the air to Constantine and his whole army, as that 
emperor himself affirmed upon oath, and as Eusebius assures us from his testimony, and that of other 
eye-witnesses, (1. 1. , de Vit. Constant., c. 28. , olim 22. .) Fabricius very absurdly pretends that 
ypagnyv may here signify an emblem, not an inscription. Mr. Jortin, after taking much pains on this 
subject, is obliged to confess (vol. 3. , p. 6. ) that, “After all, it seems more natural to interpret 
ypa@nv Aéyovoay of a writing than of a picture. It is an ugly circumstance,” says this author, “and I 
wish we could fairly get rid of it.” Those who can explain the scripture account of the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea by a natural strong wind, and an extraordinary ebbing of the waters, 


can find no knot too hard for them. To deny a supernatural interposition they can swallow 
contradictions, and build hypotheses far more wonderful than the greatest miracles. 


961 sozomen indeed says, (b. 4. . c. 24. ,) that Acacius fought for Arianism, Cyril for Semi- 
Arianism: but this is altogether a mistake. For Acacius himself was at that time a Semi-Arian, and in 
341. , in the counsell of Antioch, affirmed Christ to be like, though not equal to his Father. It was 
only in 358. , that he closed in with Eudoxius, and the other rigid Arians. And as to St. Cyril, it is 
also clear from the facts above mentioned, and from his writings, that he always professed the 
Catholic faith with regard to the article of the Consubstantiality of the Son of God. This is 
demonstrated by Dom Touttée in his life of St. Cyril, and by his colleague Dom Maran, in his 
dissertation on the Semi-Arians printed at Paris, in 1721. , to vindicate this father against a certain 
author in the memoirs of Trevoux, an 1721.. 


962 Sozom. b. 4. , c. 24.. 

963 Apud Theod. Hist. b. 5.,c. 9. . 

264 Tillem. t. 7. , p. 409. . 

965 Hom. 6. , adv. Jude. t.1, p. 646. , ed. Ben. 
266 amm. Marcel1.1.3.,¢. 1. 

967 Ep. 25., p. 152.. 

968 so7.1.5.,c. 22. 


969 tt was about this time that the Jews demolished the great church of Alexandria, two more at 
Damascus, and others elsewhere. 


970 Naz. Or. 4. , adv. Julian. 
971 Dan. 9. :27.. 

272 watt. 24, :2.. 

273 Rufin. Hist.1. 10. , c. 37.. 
274 Catech. 15.,n. 15... 

975 Dem. Evang.1. 8., p. 406. . 


276 Out of the very foundations themselves, according to St. Chrysostom, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 


a7 Hoeque modo elemento destinatitis repellente. Amm. Marce1.1. xxiii. c. 1. . A very emphatical 
expression in the mouth of a pagan. He seems by it to ascribe sense to the element, by which he 
discovers the finger of God visibly defeating the obstinacy of the undertaking, and a renewal of the 
eruption so often, till it overcame the rashness of the most obstinate. 

978 Theod. Hist.1. 3. , c. 20.. 

979 soc lib. 3., c. 20.. 


980 si. Greg. Naz. Or. 4. . adv. Julian. Theodoret, indeed, says that these crosses were shaded with a 
dark color: but this without any real contradiction to St. Gregory’s relation of the matter, because, 
like the phosphorus, they were a darkish hue by day, and lucid by night. 

281 s+. Greg. Naz. Or. 9.. 

982 Or. 4. , adv. Julian. 


983 This learned author demonstrates, lib. 2. , ch. 4. . that the exceptions of Mr. Basnage are founded 
on glaring mistakes and misrepresentations of his authorities. 


984 See Warburton, p. 88. . 


985 This work is published by Canisius, Lect. Antiq. t. 3. , p. 389. , and Bib. Patr. Lugdun. t. 18. , 
Colon t. 16. . 


986 See F. Heliot, t. 2. , p.50.. 

987 1 adv. Helvid. c. 9. . 

988 Hom. 2. . super missus est, n. 16., p. 742.. 

989 Serm. de Nativ. 

999 This appears from Mat. 13. :55. . St. Justin, (Dial. n. 89. . ed. Ben. p. 186. .) St. Ambrose. (In 
Luc. p. 3. ,) and Theodoret, (b. 3. . Hist. c. 18. .) say he worked in wood, as a carpenter. St. Hilary (in 
Matt. c. 14. , p. 17. ) and St. Peter Chrysologus (Serm. 48. ) say he wrought in Iron as a smith; 
probably he wrought both in iron and in wood; which opinion St. Justin favors, by saying. “He and 
Jesus made ploughs and yokes for oxen.” 

991 tom. 8. , in Matt. 7., p. 123. , ed. Ben. 

992 This is affirmed by St. Athanasius, (1. de Incarn.) Eusebius, (Demonstrat. Evang.1. 6. , c. 20. .) 


St. Cyril, (Cat. 10. ,) St. Ambrose, (in Ps. 118. . Octon. 5. .) St. Jerom, (in Isal. 19. .) St Chrysostom, 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, (in Isal.) Sozomen, (1. 5., c. 20. ,) &c. 


993 See the Lives of the Fathers of the desert. 

994 Bibl. Patr t. 13. . 

995 Cuthbert signifies Illustrious for skill: or Guthbertus, Worthy of God. 
996 Bede, Hist. b. 4. , c. 30. 

2977, 4. . Pontif. Angl. 


998 Dunclm, or Durham, signifies a hill upon waters, from the Saxon words Dun, a hill, and Holme, 
a place situate in or among the waters. 


99 See Dugdale’s history of the cathedral of Durham; and Dr. Brown Willis on the same. 


ENDNOTES 


1000 see Hickes, Thes. Ling. Septentr. Pref. p. 8. . 
1001 Bp. Smith, Flores Hist. Eccles. p. 120. . 


1002 Hy Richard Smith, bishop of Chalcedon, relates in his life of Margaret Lady Montaigne, that 
queen Elizabeth, out of her singular regard for this lady, from the time she had been lady of honor in 
the court of queen Mary and king Philip, tacitly granted her house a kind of privilege, by never, 
allowing it to be searched on account of religions persecution; so that sometimes sixty priests at once 
lay hidden in it. 


1003 Called by the Italians, who frequently soften linto i, Subiaco. 
1004 Vicovara, anciently Varronis Vicus, a village between Subiaco and Tivoli. 


1005 These twelve monasteries were situated in the same neighborhood, in the province Valeria. 
Moderns disagree in their names and description; according to the account of Dom. Mege, which 
appears most accurate, the first was called Columbaria, now St. Clement’s, and stood within sixty 
paces from the saint’s cave, called the Holy Grotto; the second was named of SS. Cosmas and 
Damian, now St. Scholastica’s; the third, St. Michael’s; the fourth, of St. Donatus, bishop and martyr; 
the fifth, St. Mary’s, now St. Laurence’s; the sixth, St. John Baptist’s, situated on the highest part of 
the rock, but from a fountain which St. Bennet produced there by his prayers, and which still subsists, 
it is at present called St. John dell’ Acqua; the seventh, St. Jerom’s; the eighth, Vita A‘terna; the 
ninth, St. Victorian or Victorin’s, called from a martyr of that name, who is patron of the province of 
Valeria; the tenth, at the neighboring village Trebare; the eleventh, at St. Angelus’s; the twelfth, at a 
fountain near the ancient castle, called Roca de Bore. These monasteries have been all united in that 
of St. Scholastica, which remains in a very flourishing condition, and is regarded as the mother-house 
of the whole Order, being certainly more ancient than that of Mount Cassino. It is a member of the 
Congregation of St. Justina, and though it is usually given in commendam, by a peculiar distinction, 
it is governed by a regular abbot chosen by the General Chapter. of the rest of these twelve 
monasteries, only some cells or ruins remain. Besides the hundred and forty-four monks which were 
distributed in these twelve monasteries, St. Gregory tells us that the holy patriarch retained a small 
number with himself, by which it appears that he continued to live ordinarily in a distinct little 
monastery or hermitage about his grotto, though he always superintended and governed all these 
houses. 


1006 





See Dom. Mege, p. 84. . 


1007 j has been related in the life of St. Maurus, how he walked on the water to save the life of 
Placidus, then a child, who, going to the lake to fetch water, had fallen in; for in monasteries no 
distinction was shown to noblemen or their children, nor were they exempted from their share in 
manual labor, or other severities of the Rule. Such exemptions and privileges granted to many on 
pretence of health, first opened the door to a relaxation of monastic discipline. Placidus said, that 
when he was drawn by Maurus out of the water, he saw over his head the melotes of the abbot, and 
seemed to be saved by it, whence the miracle was by the disciples ascribed to St. Benedict. Dom. 
Heften thinks by the melotes is meant a cowl, to which that name is given by Paul the deacon, and 
the Roman Order or Ceremonial. But most understand a habit made of skins of goats, such as the 
Eastern monks were, in imitation of the ancient prophets, as Cassian describes. (Instit.1.1..c. 8.. 


1008 scienter nescieus, et sapienter indoctus. 


1009 By it the abbot is charged with the entire government of the monastery. Seven hours a day are 
allotted the monks for manual labor, and two for pious, reading, besides meditation from matins till 
break of day. But manual labor has been exchanged in most places for sacred studies and spiritual 
functions. The rule commands perpetual abstinence from flesh-meat, not only of four-footed animals, 
but also of fowls, which at that time were only served at the tables of princes as most exquisite 
dainties, as Mabillon shows from the testimony of St. Gregory of Tours. This law of abstinence is 
restored in the reformed congregation of St. Maur, and others. The hemina of wine allowed by St. 
Bennet per day, in countries where wine and water are only drank, has been the subject of many 
dissertations, this measure having not been the same at all times, nor in all countries. The Roman 
hemina, which was half a sextarius, contained tenounces, as Montfaucon demonstrates, (Antiqu. expl. 
t.3..1..4..¢c. 7., pp. 149. , 152. ,) and as Mabillon allows. (Pref. in Sec. 4. .) Lancelot endeavors 
to show, in a dissertation on this subject, that St. Bennet is to be understood of this Roman hemina. 
Menard takes it to have been only seven ounces and a half. Mabillon (Pr. in Sec. 4. , p. cxv.) and 
Martenne (in c. 40. , Reg.) think the holy founder speaks not of the ordinary or Roman hemina, and 
understand him of the Grecian, which contained a pound and a half, or eighteen ounces. Calmet looks 
upon Lancelot’s opinion as most probable. He shows from the clear tradition of Benedictin writers 
and monuments, that St. Benedict’s hemina contained three glasses or draughts. See Calmet, (in c. 
40. , Rég. t. 2. , p. 62. .) But St. Benedict allows and commends a total abstinence from wine. The 
portion of bread allowed by this holy patriarch to each monk, was a pound and a half, or eighteen 
ounces a day, as it is explained by the famous council held at Aix-la-Chapelle in the reign of 
Charlemagne. 


The holy rule of St. Benedict, which the great Cosmus of Medicis, and other wise legislators read 
frequently, in order to learn the maxims of perfect government, has been explained by a great number 
of learned and pious commentators, of whom Calmet gives a list, (t. 1. . p. 1. .) The principal among 
the moderns are Heften, prior of Affligem, in twelve books of monastic disquisitions, &c. Steingelt, 
abbot of Anhusen, gave a judicious abridgment of this work. Dom. Menard has written upon this rule 
in his Comments on the Concord of Rules of St. Benedict of Anian. Dom. Mege’s Commentaires sur 
le Régle de St. Benoit, in 4. to. printed at Paris, in 1687. , have been much blamed by his brethren for 
laxity. Dom. Martenne published with more applause his Commentarius in Regulam S. Benedicti, in 
4. to., in 1690. . Son édition de la Régle est la plus exacte qu’on nous a donné; et son Commentaire 
également judicieux et scavant. Il ne parle pas de celui de Dom. Mege qui avoit parut trois ans avant 
le sien; parceque ses sentiments relachés sur la méthode de pratiquer ou imposer des humiliations et 
sur plusieurs autres points out scandalizés ses confréres, de sorte qu’en plusieurs monastéres 


reformés de cet ordre on ne le met pas entre les mains des jeunes religieux. Voyez le Cerf, Bibl. des 
Ecr. de la Congr. de St. Maur, p. 348. . Hist. Literaria Ord. St. Bened. t. 3. , p. 21. . Dom. Calmet 
printed in 1734. , in two volumes, in 4. to., Commentaire Litéral Historique et Moral sur la Régle de 
St. Benoit, a work which, both for edification and erudition, is far superior to all the former, and is 
the master-piece of this laborious writer, though not entirely exempt from little slips of memory, as 
when St. Cuthbert is called in it the founder of the monastery of Lindisfarne, (p. 18. , t. 1. .) The chief 
modern ascetical treatise on this subject is, La Régle de St. Benoit, traduite et expliquée par M. de 
Rancé, abbé de la Trappe, 2. vols. 4. to. 1690. , an excellent work for those who are bound to study, 
and imbibe the spirit of this holy rule. It is reduced into meditations; which, as Calmet was informed 
by Mabillon, was done by a Benedictin nun. We have also Meditations on the Rule of St. Benedict, 
compiled by Dom. Morelle, author of many other works of piety and devotion. We have also very 
devout reflections on the prayers used in the religious profession of this order, under the following 
title. Sentiments de Piété sur la Profession religieuse, par un religieux Bénédictin de la Congregation 
de St Maur. Dom. Berthelet, of the congregation of St. Vannes, proves abstinence from flesh to have 
been anciently an essential duty of the monastic state, by an express book, entitled, Traite Historique 
et Moral de 1’ Abstinence de la Viande, 1731. . 


1010 annal. Bened. t. 5. . p. 122. , ad. an. 543. . See also Muratori. Script. Ital. t. 4. .p.217.. 


1011 When the Lombards destroyed this famous abbey, in 580. . St. Bennet, the abbot, escaped with 
all his monks to Rome, carrying with him only a copy of the Rule, written by St. Benedict himself, 
some of the habits which he and his sister St. Scholastica had wore, and the weight of the bread and 
measure of the wine which were the daily allowance for every monk. Pope Pelagius II. lodged these 
fathers near the Lateran church, where they built a monastery. In the pontificate of Gregory II., about 
the year 720. , they were conducted back a abbot Petronax to Mount Cassino. This abbey was again 
ruined by the Saracens in 884. : also by the Normans in 1046. , and by the emperor Frederick I. in 
1239. . But was as often rebuilt. It is at this day very stately, and the abbot exercises an episcopal 
jurisdiction over the town of San Germano, three little miles distant, and over twenty-one other 
parishes. The regular abbot of Saint Scholastica at Subiaco, is temporal and spiritual lord of twenty- 
five villages. The Benedictins reckon in their order, comprising all its branches and filiations, thirty- 
seven thousand houses. As to the number of emperors, kings, queens, princes, and princesses, who 
embraced this order, and that of saints, popes, and writers of note, which it has given the church, see 
F, Helyot, Dom. Mege, Calmet, and especially F. Ziegelbaver, Hist. Liter. Ord. S. Bened. 4. vol. folio. 
Aug. Vindel. An. 1754. . 


The monastic order settled by St. Athanasius at Milan and Triers, during his banishment into the 
West; by St. Eusebius of Vercelli, in his diocese, and by St. Hilary and St. Martin in Gaut. was 
founded upon the plan of the Oriental monasteries; being brought by those holy prelates from Egypt 
and Syria. The same is to be said of the first monasteries founded in Great Britain and Ireland. After 
the coming of St. Columban from Ireland into France, his Rule continued long most in vogue, and 
was adopted by the greater part of the monasteries that flourished in that kingdom. But it was 
customary in those ages, for founders of great monasteries frequently to choose out of different rules 
such religious practices and regulations, and to add such others as they judged most expedient; and 
the Benedictin Rule was sometimes blended with that of St. Columban, or others. In the reigns of 
Charlemagne and Louis the Dehonnaire, for the sake of uniformity, it was enacted by the council of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 802. , and several other decrees, that the Rule of St. Benedict should alone be 
followed in all the monasteries in the dominions of those princes. F. Reyner, a most learned English 


Benedictin, in his Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, has, with profound erudition, produced all 
the monuments and authorities by which it can be made to appear that St. Gregory the Great 
established the Rule of St. Benedict in his monastery of St. Andrew at Rome, and was settled by St. 
Austin and the other monks who were sent by St. Gregory to convert the English in all the 
monasteries which they founded in this island. These proofs were abridged by Mabillon, Natalis 
Alexander, and others, who have judged that they amount to demonstration. Some, however, still 
maintain that the monastic rule brought hither by St. Austin, was a compilation from several different 
rules, that St. Bennet Biscop, and soon after St. Wilfrid, introduced several new regulations borrowed 
from the Rule of St. Benedict; that St. Dunstan established it in England more perfectly, still retaining 
several of the ancient constitutions of the English monasteries, and that it was not entirely adopted in 
England before Lanfranc’s time. This opinion is warmly abetted by Dr. Lay, in his additions to 
Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, and Tanner’s Pref. to Notitia Monastica, in folio. 


The Order of St. Benedict has branched out, since the year 900. , into several independent 
congregations, and the Orders of Camaldoly, Vallis Umbrosa, Fontevrault, the Gilbertins, Silvestrins, 
Clstercians, and some others, are no more than reformations of the same, with certain particular 
additional constitutions. 


Among the Reformations or distinct Congregations of Benedictins, the first is that of Cluni, so called 
from the great monastery of that name, in the diocese of Macon, founded by William the Pious, duke 
of Aquitaine, about the year 910. . St. Berno, the first abbot, his successor St. Odo, afterwards St. 
Hugh, St. Odilo, St. Mayeul, Peter the Venerable, and other excellent abbots, exceedingly raised the 
reputation of this reform, and propagated the same. A second Reformation was established in this 
Congregation in 1621. , by the Grand Prior de Venl, resembling those of St. Vanne and St. Maur. 
Those monks who would not adopt it in their houses, are called Ancient monks of Cluni. The 
Congregation of Cava was so called from the great monastery of that name in the province of 
Salerno, founded in 980. , under the observance of Cluni: it was the head of a Congregation of 
twenty-nine other abbeys, and ninety-one conventual priories; but a bishopric being erected in the 
town of Cava, by Boniface IX. in 1394. , and the abbot’s revenue and temporal jurisdiction being 
united to it by Leo X. in 1514. , the monastery of the Blessed Trinity of Cava was much diminished, 
but is still governed by a regular abbot. In 1485. , it was united, with all its dependencies, to the 
Congregation of St. Justina and Mount Cassino. The church of St. Justina at Padua, was founded by 
the Consul Opilins, in the fifth century, and the great monastery of Benedictin monks was built there 
in the ninth. The Reformation which was established in this house by Lewis Barbus, a patrician of 
Venice, in 1409. , was soon adopted by a great number of monasteries in Italy; but when in 1504. the 
abbey of Mount Cassino joined this Congregation, it took the name of this mother-house. The 
Congregation of Savigni, founded by St. Vitalis, a disciple of B. Robert of Arbrissei, in the forest of 
Savigni, in Normandy in 1112. , was united to the Cistercians in 1153. . The Congregation of Tiron, 
founded by B. Bernard of Abbeville, another disciple of B. Robert of Arbrissel, in 1109. , in the 
forest of Tiron, in Le Perche. It passed into the Congregation of St. Maur, in 1629. . These of Savigni 
and Tiron had formerly several houses in England. The Congregation of Bursfield in Germany, was 
established by a Reformation in 1461. : that of Molck, vulgarly Molck, in Austria, in the diocese of 
Passaw, in 1418. , that of Hirsauge, in the diocese of Spire, was instituted by St. William, abbot of S. 
Aurel, in 1080. . The history of this abbey was written by Trithemius. After the change of religion it 
was secularized, and, by the treaty of Westphalia, ceded to the duke of Wirtemberg. The independent 
great Benedictin abbeys in Flanders, form a Congregation subject only to the Pope, but the abbots 
hold assemblies to judge appears, in which the abbot of St. Vaast of Arras is president. The 
Congregation of Monte-Virgine, in Italy, was instituted by St. William, in 1119. . That of St. 


Benedict’s of Valladolid, in Spain, dates its establishment in 1390. . In England, archbishop Lanfranc 
united the Benedictin monasteries is one Congregation, which began from that time to hold regular 
general chapters, and for some time bore his name. This union was made stricter by many new 
regulations in 1335. , under the name of the Black Monks. It is one of the most illustrious of all the 
orders, or bodies of religious men, that have ever adorned the Church, and, in spite of the most 
grievous persecutions, still subsists. The congregation of Benedictin nuns of Mount Calvary owes its 
original to a Reformation, according to the primitive austerity of this order, introduced first in the 
nunnery at Poltiers. In 1614. , by the abbess Antoinette of Orieans, with the assistance of the famous 
F, Joseph, the Capuchin, it has two houses at Paris, and eighteen others in several parts of France. See 
Helyot. t. 5. and 6. . Calmet, Comment. Sur la Régle de St. Benoit. t. 2. . p. 525. . Hermant. 
Schoonbeck. &c. 


_ 


1012 st Greg. Dial.1. 2., c. 12.; Dom. Mege, p. 180. . 


1013 





Procop.1. 3. , de Bello Gothico. Baronius, &c. 


1014 &xitum suum Dominici corporis et sanguinis perceptione communivit. St. Greg. Dial. b. 2. , c. 
B/e% 


1015 Some have related that Aigulph, a monk of Fleury, and certain citizens from Mans, going to 
Mount Cassino in 653. , when that monastery lay in ruins, brought thence the remains of St. Benedict 
and St. Scholastica, and placed those of the former at Fleury, and those of the latter at Mans. The 
author of this relation is either Adrevald or rather Adalbert, a monk of Fleury, whom some imagined 
contemporary with Aigulph, but he certainly lived at least two hundred years later, as he himself 
declares, and his account is in many capital circumstances inconsistent with those of the life of 
Aigulph, and with the authentic and certain history of that age, as is demonstrated by F. Stilting, the 
Bollandist, in the life of St. Aigulph. (t. 1. , Sept. p. 744. .) and by others. It is printed in the 
Bibliotheca Floriacensis, (or of Fleury.) t. 1. . p.1. . and more correctly in Mabillon’s Acta Ben. t. 2. , 
p. 337. , and the Bollandists, 21. Martij, p. 300. . Soon after this relation was compiled by Adalbert, 
we find it quoted by Adrevald, a monk of the same house, in his history of several miracles wrought 
by the relics of this holy patriarch (See Dom. Clemencez, Hist. Liter. t. 5. . p. 516. .) This Adrevald 
wrote also the life of St. Aigulph, who, passing from Fleury to Lerins, and being made abbot of that 
house, established there an austere reformation of the order: but by the contrivance of certain 
rebellious monks, joined in a conspiracy with the count of Usez, and some other powerful men, was 
seized by violence, and carried to the isle Caprasia, (now called Capraia,) situated between Corsica 
and the coast of Tuscany, where he was murdered, with three companions, about the year 676. , on 
the 3. rd day of September, on which he is honored as a martyr at Lerins. The relics of these martyrs 
were honorably conveyed thither soon after their death. F. Vincent Barrall. in his History of Lerins, 
affirms that they still remain there; but this can be only true of part, for the body of St. Aigulph was 
translated to the Benedictin priory at Provins, in the diocese of Sens, and is to this day honored there, 
as Mabillon (Sec. 2. , Ben. p. 666. and 742. .) and Stilting (t. 1. . Sept.) demonstrate, from the 
constant tradition of that monastery, and the authority of Peter Cellensis and several other 
irrefragable vouchers. 


That the greatest part at least of the relics of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica still remain at Mount 
Cassino, is demonstrated by Angelus do Nuce, in his dissertation on this subject by F. Stilting, in his 
comments on the life of St. Aigulph, t.1. Sept., by pope Benedict XIV., De Server. Dei. Beatif. and 


Canoniz.1. 4. , part 2., c. 24.,n.53.,t.5., p. 245. , and Macchiarelli, the monk of Camaldoli. Soon 
after Mount Cassino was restored, pope Zachary visited that monastery and devoutly venerated the 
relics of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica in 746. , as he testifies in his Bull. When Pope Alexander II. 
consecrated the new church of that abbey in 1071. , these sacred bones were inspected, and found all 
to remain there, as we learn from his Bull, and by Leo of Ostia, and Peter the deacon. The same is 
affirmed in the acts of two visitations made of them in 1545. and 1659. . Nevertheless, Angelus de 
Nuce (who relates in his Chronicle of Mount Cassino, that, in 1659. , he saw these relics, with all the 
monks of that house, in the visitation then made) and Stilting allow that some of the bones of this 
saint were conveyed into France, not by St. Aigulph, but soon after his time, and this is expressly 
affirmed by Paul the deacon, in his History of the Lombards,1. 6. .c. 2. . 


_ 


1016 Habitavit secum. 


_ 


1017 5 Bened. Reg.c. 7.. 
1018 § Thos. 2..2..qu. 161..a.6.. 


1019 No one can, without presumption, pride, and sin, prefer himself before the worst of sinners; 
first, because the judgments of God are always secret and unknown to us. (See St. Aug. de Virginit. 
St. Thos. 2. . 2. . qu. 161. . ad. 1. . Cassian, St. Bern., &c.) Secondly, the greatest sinners, had they 
received the graces with which we have been favored, would not have been so ungrateful; and if we 
had been in their circumstances, into what precipices should not we have fallen? Thirdly, instead of 
looking upon notorious sinners, we ought to turn our eyes towards those who serve God with fervor, 
full of confusion to see how far so many thousands are superior to us in every virtue. Thus we must 
practise the lesson laid down by St. Paul, never to measure ourselves with any one so as to prefer 
ourselves to another; but to look upon all others as superior to us, and less ungrateful and base than 
ourselves. Our own wretchedness and sinfulness we are acquainted with; but charity inclines us to 
judge the best of others. 


10207 uke 18, 118... 

1021 Oat. ejus inter Apocryph. 

1022 ¢t Bened. Rég.c. 5., p. 210. . 

1023 Hengchen. Not. in Vit. S. Auxentii. ad 24. Febr. t. 3. . Febr. 
1024 Bolland. ad 23. Jan. p. 508. . t. 2. . Jan. 


1025 A Latin translation of St. Serapion’s book against the Manichees, given by F. Turrianus the 
Jesuit, is published in the Bibliotheca Patrum, printed at Lyons, and in F. Canisius’s Lectiones 
Antiqne, t. 5. , part;1. p. 35. . The learned James Basnage, who republished this work of Canisius, 
with curious additions and notes, has added the Greek text, t.1, p. 37... 


1026 Socrat. Hist.1. 4..¢. 23.. 


1027 Warcellus wrote a famous book against the Arians, which Eusebius of Caesarea and all the 
Arians condemned, as reviving the exploded heresy of Sabellius. But Sabellianism was a general 
slander with which they aspersed all orthodox pastors. It is indeed true, that St. Bilary, St. 
Chrysostom, and Sulpicius Severus charge Marcellus with that error; but were deceived by the 
clamors of the Arians. For Marcellus appealing to pope Julius, and repairing to Rome, was acquitted, 
and his book declared orthodox by that pope in 341. , and also by the council of Sardica, in 347. ; as 
St. Bilary (fragm. 3. . p. 1308. . 1311. .) and St. Athanasius (Apol. contra Arianos, p. 165. ) testily. It 
was a calumny of the Arians. through believed by St. Hilary, that St. Athanasius at length abandoned 
and condemned him. It is demonstrated by Dom. Montfaucon from the works of St. Athanasius, that 
he ever defended the innocence of Marcellus, (t. 2. , Collect. Patr.) Moreover, Marcellus being 
informed that St. Basil had suggested to St. Athanasius certain suspicions of his faith, in 372. , 
towards the end of his life, sent St. Athanasius his most orthodox confession of faith, in which he 
explicitly condemns Sabellianism, which authentic monument was published by Montfaucon, (t. 2. , 
Collect. Patr. p. 55. .) If Patavius, Bull, and others, who censure Marcellus, had seen this confession, 
they would have cleared him of the imputation of Sabellianism, and expounded favorably certain 
ambiguous expressions which occurred in his book against the Arians, which is now lost and was 
complied against a work of Asterius the Sophist, surnamed the advocate of the Arians. 


1028 Hist. Franc.1. 1. , c. 30. . 
1029 Hymn. 4.. 


1030 The great monastery of our Saviour at Wasten, or Vatzen, in the diocese of Lincopen, was first 
founded by St. Bridget, in 1344. ; but rebuilt in a more convenient situation in 1384. , when the nuns 
and friars were introduced with great solemnity by the bishop of Lincopen. This is called its 
foundation in the exact chronicle of Sweden, published by Benzellus. Monum. Suec. p. 94. . 


1031 s+ Catharine of Sweden compiled a pious book, entitled, Sielinna Troést, that is, Consolation to 
the Soul, which fills one hundred and sixty-five leaves in folio, in a MS., on vellum, mentioned by 
Stiernman, Sur |’ Etat des Sciences en Suéde, dans les temps reculés. The saint modestly says in her 
preface, that as a bee gathers honey out of various flowers, and a physician makes choice of 
medicinal roots for the composition of his remedies, and a virgin makes up a garland out of a variety 
of flowers, so she has collected from the holy scriptures and other good books, chosen rules and 
maxims of virtue. 


1032 The Indians were infamous for their debaucheries, and became so fond of the Spanish wines, 
after having once tasted them, that to purchase a small quantity they would give all their gold, and 
were never sober as long as they had wine to drink. But their crimes, which justly provoked the anger 
of heaven, could not justify the cruelty of their European enemies, in whom avarice seemed to have 
extinguished the sentiments both of humanity and religion. The missionary priests endeavored in vain 
to put a stop to the outrages of their countrymen; and the Dominicans carried repeated complaints 
against them to the kings of Spain. At their remonstrances, Ferdinand, king of Castile, declared the 
Indians free, and forbade the Spaniards to employ them in carrying burdens, or to use a stick or whip 
in chastising them. The emperor, Charles V. was prevailed upon to send into America severe orders 
and regulations in their favor, but to very little effect. The officers, who assumed the haughty titles of 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru, would not be controlled. Bartholemew de las Casas, a Dominican, 


and bishop of Chiapa, in New Spain, made four fruitless voyages into Castile to plead the cause of 
the poor Indians, he obtained ample rescripts from the king, and was constituted by him protector 
general of the Indians in America. But these expedients proved too weak against men that were 
armed. He therefore resigned his bishopric into the hands of the pope, in 1551. , and returned into the 
convent of his order at Valladolid; where he wrote his books. On the Destruction of the Indians by the 
Spaniards, and On the Tyranny of the Spaniards in the Indies, both dedicated to king Philip I. The 
archbishop of Seville, and the universities of Salamanca and Alcala, forbade the impression of the 
answers which some wrote to defend the Spanish governors, on principles repugnant to the law of 
nature and of nations. These books of las Casas, being translated into French, were scattered among 
the people in the Low Countries, who had taken up arms against the Spaniards, and animated them 
exceedingly in their revolt. But the crimes of some ought not to be imputed to a nation: and the same 
country which gave birth to some monsters was most fruitful in saints, and produced the most 
zealous apostles and defenders of the Indians. The great principle which las Casas defended in the 
emperor’s council, and in his writings, was, that the conquered Indians could not, without injustice, 
be made slaves to the Spaniards, which the king’s council and the divines agreed to with regard to 
those who had not been taken armed in just wars. See the history of the isle of St. Domingo, by F. 
Charlevoix. 


1033 Bened. XIV. De Beatif. et Canoniz.1. 1.. Append. p. 496. . 

1034 De Servor Dei Canoniz. Rome, 1738. . fol. t. 4... Tr. de Miraculis. c. 16. . p. 196. . 
1035 Tyus esto ubique: concha esto, non canalis. S. Bern.1. de Conaid. 

1036 Edelwald, or Ethelwald. signifies noble proud. 


1037 Meaning the Boswethe, which runs through Sirmisch, and falls into the sea five leagues lower. 





1038 Pope Benedict XIV.,1. 1. , de Canon. c. 14. , p. 103. , shows that children who die after baptism 
before the use of reason, though saints, ought not to be canonized, because they never practised any 
heroic degree ot virtue; and because this was never authorized by tradition in the church. Martyrs 
only, or infants, whether baptized or not, which were slain out of hatred to the name of Christ, are to 
be accepted, as is clear from the example of the Holy innocents, who are styled martyrs by St. 
Ireneus, Origen, and other fathers; and the most ancient missals and homilies of fathers on their 
festival, prove them to have been honored as such from the primitive ages. Hence infants murdered 
by Jews, out of hatred to Christ, have been ranked among the martyrs, as St. Simon of Trent, by the 
authority of the bishop of that city, afterwards confirmed by the decrees of the popes Sixtus V. and 
Gregory XIII.; also St. William of Norwich in England, (though this child having attained to the use 
of reason, is rather to be called an adult martyr.) And St. Richard of Pontoise, also about twelve years 
old, murdered in 1182. by certain Jews in the reign of Philip Augustus, who for this and other crimes 
banished the Jews out of France, in April, that same year. The body of St. Richard was translated to 
Paris, and enshrined in the parish church of the Holy Innocents, where his feast is kept on the 30. th 
of March, but at Pontoise on the 25. th. The celebrated F. Gaguin has written the history of his 
martyrdom, with an account of several miracles wrought at his shrine. His head is still shown in that 
church; the rest of his relics are said to have been carried off by the English, when they were masters 
of Paris. 


1039 Luke 1. :28. . 

1040 ps. 86. , 

1041 John 1.214... 

1042 Thid. 16. . 

1043 acts 4. :8.. 

1044 Luke 1. :28.. 

1045 Tbid. 48. . 

1046 Isai. 7. 114. . 

1047 9 hospitium soils angelis pervium: S. Amb in Luc. 
1048 {uke 1. :29.. 


1049 Quod profecto non diceret nisi se virginem ante vovisset. L. de Virg. c. 4. , t. 6. . p. 343. . 


_ 


1050 Serm. 146. . 

1051 cy. Grag. Nyss Tr. de Nativ. 
10527 4. . de Trin. c. 5. 

1053 See Thomasin des Fétes, p. 229. . 


1054 Festum Sancte Virginis Genitricis dies, festivitas matris—nam quod festum est matris nisi 
incarnatio Verbi? Conc. Tolét. X. 


1055 Some have, by mistake, confounded this place with Ferden. or Warden, beyond the Weser 
1056 Voss. de histor. lat.1.2..¢.3.. 

1057 Coll. b. 4.,c. 21.,p. 81. 

1058 city in the north of Thebais, in Egypt. 


1059 S. Aug. 1. , pro cura de mortuis, c. 17. , p. 294. . 


1060 ja 63... 


1061 , village on the Danube in the midway between Ratisbon and Vienna, the capital of eastern 
Bavaria, at present Austria. 


1062 The bishop of Saltzbourg was, under Charlemagne, made an archbishop and metropolitan of 
Bavaria, Austria, and its hereditary territories. He is one of the first ecclesiastical princes of the 
empire, is and elected by the canons of the cathedral, who are all of noble extraction. 

1063 Ep.1, ad Episc. Orient p. 1236. . Ep. decret. t. 1. . 

1064 Ep. 6. , ad Joan. Antioch. contra Nestor. 
1065 psa. 26. :4. . 

1066 Job 2. :9. . 


1067 | uke 14, :26. . 


1088 Gy. 1,. 


1069 





Procop.1. 5. de edif. Justin. 
1070 5 Jo, Clim. gr. 27. , n. 67... 


1071 st Greg. 1..11.;Ep. 1. ,1..12. Ep. 16.,t.2..p. 1091.. 


_ 
=) 


1072 Gr 4. and 5.. 

1073 Gr. 1.. 

1074 Gr. 7. ,27.,30.. 

1075 Grad 30. ,n.12.. 

1076 Gr.n.14.. 

LL ey 

1078 Ephrem. Hom, in SS. Martyres. t. 3. . Op. Gr. et lat. p. 251. . ed Vatic, an. 1746. . 
1079 9 Cor. 12. :9.. 


1080 s_. Hugh is ranked among eccleslastical writers, chiefly on account of his Chartulary, or 
Collection of Charters, with curious historical remarks, kept in MS. at Grenoble: from which Dom. 
Maur. d’ Antine has borrowed many things in his new edition of Du Cange’s Glossary, &c. 


1081 Job 11. :5.. 
1082 Catal. c. 24. . 
1083 bus. b. 4., Hist. c. 26.,b.5.,¢. 24.. 


1084 Soe many of these depositions in De Coste, part 2. , ar 1. Bollandus. 


1085 





Surnamed Le Chevalier sans peur el sans reproche. 


1086 This miracle may be read, with a detail of the circumstances, in the life of this saint, by F. Giry. 
Among other testimonies in confirmation of it, Bollandus produces the following extracts: 


Ex processu facto in Castellione. Ssmo ac Bmo Dno Leoni X. Loysius de Agno, Baro Castellionis, 
&c. Die 27. Nov. An. 1516. , de prodigiis Beati Viri talia que subsequuntur, coram nobis a 
subinsertis testibus recitata et enarrata fuerunt. 


D. Petrus de Paula, Consentiuus, Terre Castellioni Preetor, retulit quod Nicolaus nepos beati viri fuit 
ab Ipso in Paula resuscitatus; et hoc miraculum est vulgatum in Calabria, et potissimum in Casalibus 
civitatis Consentine. 


Ex processu facto in terra Xiliani. Supplicatur sanctitati vestree pro parte syndicorum et magistrorum 
juratorum universitatis, et hujusmodi pertinentiarum terre Xiliani Dieec. Martharane.— 


After several other miracles, related with the certificates of the witnesses upon oath, is added, n. 88. : 


Donna Andiana deponit per dictum sui patris, qualiter pater ejas vidit nepotem Fr. Francisci 
deportatum ad eum mortuum de duobus diebus, et vidit ipsum resuscitatum in conventu Paterni. 


This nephew, Nicholas d’Alesso, was son of Andrew d’Alesso. The author of the life of St. Francis of 
Paula, who was a religious man of the saint’s own convent, and lived many years with him at Paula, 
speaks of this miracle as happening before the year 1460. . Six other persons are related to have been 
raised from death by this saint: the authentic proofs of which, and many other miracles, may be seen 
in the Bollandists, and in De Coste’s life of this saint. 


1087 Commines, b. 6. , c. 7. , 8. , 12. ; Mezeray, &c. 


1088 fF Papebroke had written, that St. Francis was born only in 1438. , and died sixty-nine years 
old; but retracted this mistake after he had seen the dissertation of F. Giry. 


1089 Baillet; Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig.; Le Fevre; the Contin. of Fleury; Croisset. 


1090 See the verbal process and informations relating to the sacrileges committed in pillaging this 
church and convent of Plessis, taken in the presidial conrt of Tours, in 1562. and 1565. , in De Coste, 
p. 482. . His rich tomb, though empty, is shown in the church of his great convent at Plessis-les- 
Tours, a mile from the city of Tours. The church and convent are also stripped by several accidents of 


a great part of their rich ornaments and plate. Very near, the favorite palace of Louis XI. is still 
standing, though in a decaying condition. 


1091 Colos. 3. :8. . 
1092 s+. Theodosia suffered under eighteen years of age: St. Apian not yet twenty. 


1093 The monastery of Coldingham was burnt by John, king of England, and after it was rebuilt 
retained only the rank of a priory till the change of religion. A nephew of bishop Lesley, a Scottish 
Jesuit, tells as, in the lives of Scottish Saints, which he compiled in Latin, that he found the ruins very 
stately when he took a survey of them in 1610. . See this MS History of Scottish Saints, p. 98. . 


1094 Stationarius was a person appointed to keep ward in any place. Such officers, when 
distinguished by certain privileges, or particular benefits, conferred upon them for past services in the 
army, were also called Beneficiarii. 


1095 They probably were not then in her custody, at least not known to Chionia, who had denied 
them: or she only denied herself convicted of the fact in court. 


1096 Prenot. lib. Isidor. 


1097 F Flores proves this St. Fulgentius, bishop of Ecija, suffragan of Seville, to have never been 
translated to the see of Carthagena, as Card. Belluga and some others have advanced upon 
incompetent modern authorities. Flores, Espana Sagrada, t. 5. , p. 97. . Dissertacion Critica sobre si S. 
Fulgencio fue Obispo de Carthagena. 


1098 Not in 595. , as Cave, &c. say; for St. Gregory wrote to St. Leander in 599. ,1. 9., ep. 60. , 61. . 
1099 See on the councils the dissertations of the learned cardinal d’ Aguirre. 


1100 The Latin and Greek languages are a necessary introduction to learning, they are requisite to 
open to us the sources of sacred studies, and are adopted by the church in her liturgies to prevent the 
inconveniences and dangerous consequences of continual alterations and variations: they are likewise 
the key which unlock to us the original and most accomplished masters of polite literature, and 
almost all the sciences. These and other reasons moved St. Isidore to cultivate the study of those 
languages. The Latin tongue, though degenerating from its purity ever since the reign of Domitian, 
still continued the living language among the old Roman inhabitants of Spain; but began to be 
embased by the mixture of the Goths: and this alteration was afterwards much increased by the 
irruption of the Moors, and by the commerce of other barbarous nations. To preserve the knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, St. Isidore wrote several treatises on grammar. He compiled others on 
philosophy, on the holy scriptures, and on various subjects of piety, as on prayer, penance, and the 
contempt of the world. He has likewise left us a list of ninety-two ecclesiastical writers from Pope 
Sixtus II., with whom St. Jerom concluded his catalogue, a chronicle from the beginning of the 
world down to his own time, and a history of the Goths. F. Flores has favored us with a new complete 
edition of St. Isidore’s book, De Viris Ilustribus, with a preliminary dissertation, in an appendix to 
the fifth tome of his Espana Sagrada, p. 440. . Also of this father’s Historia de Regibus Gothorum, 


Wandalorum et Suevorum, ibid. t. 6.. Appead. 12. , p. 474. . The most famous of St. Isidore’s works 
are twenty books of Etymologies, or Origins, in which he lays down the principles of the different 
sciences, beginning from grammar. His three books of the Sentences, or on the Summum Bonum, are 
a summary of theology on the divine attributes, on virtues and vices, consisting of sentences gleaned 
from the writings of SS. Austin, Gregory, &c. In his two books on the divine or ecclesiastical Offices, 
he explains the canonical hours, ceremonies, feasts, and fasts of the church. He says that our fathers 
established the festivals of the apostles and martyrs to excite us to an imitation of their virtues, to 
associate us to their merits, and that we may be assisted by their prayers; yet to none of them do we 
offer sacrifice, but only to the God of martyrs, (1. . 1., c. 34. .) Among the fast-days he mentions two 
which are not now observed, viz. the first days of January and November. His monastic rule, which 
be addressed to the monks of Honori, resembles that of St. Bennet. In it he orders mass to be said for 
every deceased brother, and on Monday in Whitsun-week for all the faithful departed. He prescribes 
that the monks prostrate themselves at the end of each psalm in the divine office. St. Isidore put the 
finishing hand to the Mosarabic missal and breviary, which St. Leander had begun to revise. Le Brun 
thinks it was compiled by the latter. Flores takes it to have been the ancient Roman and African 
missal introduced among the Goths in Spain, by St. Leander, with some few things from the old 
Spanish liturgy See Flores, Espana Sagrada, t. 3.. De la Missa antiqua de Espagna, pp. 187. , 193. . F. 
Lesley, a Jesuit, who has given a new edition of the Mosarabic liturgy at Rome, in 1755. . with 
curious notes, brings many arguments to show that it was the old Spanish liturgy, used probably from 
the beginning of that church with some additions, which Saint Leander adopted for the use of the 
Goths. See Lesley. Pref ib. 


1101 During the grand schism in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, those countries which 
acknowledged each pope were called his Obedience. 


1102 TF uke 10, :2.. 
1103 Spandan, ad an. 1403. . 


1104 Baillet says he preached in French, Spanish, and Italian, and where these languages were not 
understood, in Latin: but alters his authors to suppress the miracle. 


1105 Bolland, p. 501. .n. 23.. 


1106 Their authority renders the mistake of Fleury’s continuator inexcusable, who pretends that the 
saint only acted in compliance with the king’s inclination. 


i107 Gerson, t. 2. , p. 658. , ed. nov. 


1108 The sermons printed in three volumes under his name, cannot be his work, as Dupin and Lappe 
ob serve; for his name is quoted in them, and they answer in nothing the character and spirit of this 
great man. Perhaps they were written by some one who had heard him and his companions preach. 
There is also a treatise On the End of the World, and On Antichrist, under his name. Some reprehend 
him for affirming the end of the world to be at hand; but he meant no more than the apostles and 
fathers by the like expressions; for the duration of this world is short in reality, and in public 
calamities we have signs which continually put us in mind of its final dissolution, and might be well 


employed by this saint to move the people with a more lively faith to fear that terrible day. But only 
God knows the time; and the fifth general council of Lateran forbids any preachers, on any 
conjectures whatsoever, to pretend to foretell or determine it, (Con. t. 14. . p. 240. .) though the time 
of God’s judgment is certainly near to every one by death. Some also found fault with the troops of 
penitents who followed Vincent with disciplines. But they were sincere penitents, in whom appeared 
the true spirit of compunction, very opposite to the fanatic heretics of Germany, called Flagellantes, 
who placed penance entirely in that exterior grimace of disciplining or flagellation, teaching that it 
supplied the salutary purposes of the sacraments: not to mention other abuses which Gerson 
discreetly censures, t. 2. , ed. nov. p. 660. 


1109 Baron. ad an. 154. . 

1110 See Baronius ad an. 44. , n. 66. . 

1111 sozom. b. 2. . c. 19. 

1112 | ives of the Popes, t. 1. . p. 369. , Lond. edit. 
111 


-———~ Authoritate tecum nostre sedis adscita nostra vice asus hanc exequéns sentendam. 


1114 Cujus reliqulas preesentes veneramini ep. ad Conc. 1159. . 


_ 


1115 Cone. t. 3. , pp. 656. and 980. . St. Leo, ep. 72. , can. 3. . 
1116 Th ¢. 4, , p 562. , In Conc. Chalced. 

1117 Fp, 21. , ad Gallos. 

1118 Vice sua, S. Prosp. in Chron. 


1119 Rabanus Maurus was archbishop of Mentz from the year 847. to 856. , in which he died, on the 
4. th of February, on which his name occurs in certain private German Martyrologies, though he has 
never been publicly honored among the Saints. See Bolland. Febr. t. 1. , p. 511. . and Mabillon, t. 6. ; 
Act. SS. Bened. p. 37. . His works were printed at Mentz, in 1626. , in six tomes. They consist of 
letters, comments on the holy scriptures, and several dogmatical and pious treatises. The principal are 
his Instruction of the Clergy, and On the Ceremonies of Divine Offices, in three books; and his 
Martyrology, which he compiled about the year 844. . Dom. Bernard Pez published his pious 
discourse On the Passion of Christ. Anecdot. t. 4. , part 2. , p. 8. . His poems, which fall short of his 
prose writings, were published by F. Brower with those of Fortunatus. The Veni Creator is found 
among his writings, and in none more ancient; whence some ascribe to him that excellent hymn. He 
quotes the Gloria, laus et honor; which is known to be the work of Theodulph, bishop of Orleans, 
who died in 821. , and left us Capitulars and other works in prose, and some in verse, collected by F. 
Sirmond in 1646. . See Opera P. Sirmundi. Venetiis. 1728. . t. 2. . 


Hincmar, a monk of St. Denis, chosen archbishop of Rheims in 845. , died in 882. . His letters are 
much better written than his other works, nor is the style so lax and diffusive. Sirmond published his 


works in two vols. folio. in 1645. . F. Cellot added a third volume in 1658. . 


Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres in Gatinois, (whom all now agree to have been the same person with Lupus 
Servatus, as F. Sirmond and Baluze have demonstrated against Manguin,) died in 862. . His letters 
and his famous treatise On the three Questions (relating to Predestination) are written in a nervous 
and elegant style. The most accurate editions are those of Baluze, in 1664. , at Paris, and with 
additions at Leipsic in 1710. , (the title page says falsely at Antwerp.) 


Amoton succeeded Agohard in the see of Lyons in 810. , and died in 852. . In the Library of the 
Fathers, t. 13. and 14. , and in an appendix to the works of Agobard by Baluze, we have his works on 
Grace and Predestination, and his letter to Theutlaald, bishop of Langres, in which he orders him to 
remove out of the church, and bury decently certain doubtful relics, according to the practice of St. 
Martin, and the decree of pope Gelasius. As to certain pretended miracles of women falling into 
convulsions, and being seized with pains before them, he commands them to be rejected and 
despised: for true miracles restore often health, but never cause sickness in such circumstances. 


St. Remigius of Lyon, Amolon’s successor, died on the 28. th of October, 875. , and is named among 
the Saints in the private calendars of Ferrari and Saussay. On his writings. On Grace and 
Predestination, see Mabillon, Suppl. Diplont. p. 64. , et in Analectis, p. 426. , and F. Colonia, Hist. de 
Lyons, t. 2. p. 139.. 


Florus, deacon of Lyons, and a learned professor, author of additions to Rede’s Martyrology, wrote 
both against Gotescalc and John Scotus Erigena. See t. 15. , Bibi. Patr. and Batuze, t. 2. . op. 
Agobardi. Append. 


1120 7 5, , Concil. Harduin, pp. 15. , 16... Annal. Fuldens. ad an. 848. . 


i121 Bishop Usher, Jansenius, and Manguin are advocates for the Predestinarians; consequently 
suspected persons in this history. Their vindication of Gotescalc is confuted by the Cardinal de 
Laurea. Opusc. 1. , c. 7. . Nat. Alexander, F. Honoratus of St. Mary, and Tournely, in accurate 
dissertations on that subject F. Ziegelbaver in the Hist. Liter. Ord. S. Bened. t. 3. , p. 105. , gives us 
both Card. Noris’s Apology for Gotescalc, and the Jesuit Du Mesnil’s history of his heresy. 


1122 Soe a catalogue of some of his errors and absurditles in Witasse’s Tr. de Euchar. t. 1. , p. 414. , 
and in Mr. Paris, Diss. at the end of the Perpétuité de la Foi, art. 4.. Had Dr. Cave lived to read these 
authors, or Mabillon, sec. 4. and 6. , Bened. or Nat. Alexander, Hist. sec. 9. and 10. ; Diss. 14. , p. 
359. , t. 6. , &c., he would not have confounded this John Scotus Erigena with John Scotus, abbot of 
Ethelinge, king Alfred’s master, and one of the first professors at Oxford; nor is it likely he would 
have suppressed his errors, or the disgrace with which, by an express order of pope Nicholas I., he 
was expelled France. Hist. Liter. t. 5. , p. 36. . 





1123 jt is strange that Baillet should imagine this to be the Prudentius named in the Roman 
Martyrology, as bishop of Tarracona, on the 28. th of April; who, by the report of Tamayo and Lubln, 
was bishop of that see in 586. , and his relics are shown there to this day. 


1124 The Bollandists, p. 531. , on the 6. th of April, with Lewis Cellot, Hist. Gotescalci,1. 3. , c. 9. . 
charge prudentius of Troyes with errors in doctrine, and with opposing Hincmar out of jealousy and 


revenge, because the archbishop had seemed to infringe the rights of his church, according to the 
author of the Annales Britannici, who wrote within twenty years after his death. But this seems only 
a slander propagated by some of his adversaries. His writings, which are extant, t. 15. , Bibl. Patr. p. 
467. , are understood In an orthodox sense by most learned Catholic theologians: at least we cannot 
doubt but he submitted them to the judgment of the Church. See Cacciari, Monitum in S. Leonis. ep. 
136. ,t. 8., p. 452. . 


The works of St. Prudentius, see t. 15. , Bibl. Patr. His letter to his brother, who was a bishop, 
probably in Spain, is published by Mabillon, Analecta, p. 418. . His panegyric On St. Maura, a virgin 
at Troyes is extant in Surius; and translated Into French, and defended against Daillé, by Abbé 
Brayer, canon at Troyes, at the end of his Défense de |’Eglise de Troyes, at Paris. 1725. . 


1125 Apud. Eus. Hist. 1. . 4. , c. 22. , ed. Vales. 


1126 Except on Christmas-day, priests are not allowed to say mass twice the same day, since the 
prohibition of Honorius III Cap. Te referente. De celebratione. 


11273 Kings 18. :19., 20., 42.. 
1128 7 Kings 4. :25... 


1129 Some writers have endeavored to prove that from Elias, and his successors, the sons of the 
prophets, an uninterrupted succession of hermits had inhabited mount Carmel down to the time of 
Christ and his apostles; and that, having embraced early the Christian faith, they continued their 
succession to the twelfth or thirteenth century, when having obtained this rule they introduced their 
order into Europe. The learned Papebroke, a continuator of the Acta Sanctorum commenced by 
Bollandus, treated his claim to so high an antiquity as chimerical, and dated the origin of the hermits 
of mount Carmel only in the twelfth century. The contest grew so warm, that the affair was laid 
before popes Innocent X. and XII. But neither of them chose to declare whether the monuments, 
produced in favor of the succession aforesaid, were decisive or not. And the latter, by a brief dated 
29. th of November, 1698. , enjoined silence on that subject for the time to come. 


Alan, the fifth general of the Carmelite friars, finding Palestine a troublesome residence under the 
Saracens, sought to obtain for his order some foreign settlements, and soon procured convents to be 
founded in Cyprus and Sicily. Soon after the year 1200. , certain Englishmen, who had embraced that 
order, were brought over from Syria by Sir John de Vasey, lord of Alnwick in Northumberland, a 
great baron in those days, when he returned from the holy war. He founded their first house at 
Alnwick, and they soon procured convents is Ailsford. London. Oxford, and other places. This order 
has at present thirty-eight provinces, besides the congregation of Mantua, which has fifty-four houses 
under a vicar-general, and the congregations of the barefooted Carmelites in Spain and Italy, which 
have their own generals: on which see the life of St. Theresa. 


1130 Psalm 39. :10.. 
1131 In 1. Cor. 2. . 


1132 Serm, 283. , t.5., p. 1138. . 


1133 Ep. 291... 
11348 5. ch.4.. 


1135 Though the canon law most severely requires three bishops to the consecration of a bishop, yet 
ancient and modern examples so clearly demonstrate that one is sufficient with regard to the validity 
of the ordination, at least when done with a dispensation, that it is a matter of surprise how Tournely 
should deny it. 

1136 B, 2. , ch. 13.. 

1137 See Du Cange’s Glossary of the Greek Language for the middle ages. 

1138 Tyithemius mentions another holy virgin called Mechtildes, who coming from St. Alban’s to 
Spanheim lived there a recluse, and died in great reputation for sanctity in 1154. . See Trithem. in 
Chron. Hirsaug. ad an. 1154. , ed. Freher. p. 136. . Also the same Trithem. in Chron. Spanheim. on 
the same year. Fabricius (Bibl. Med. et infime etatis,1. 12. , p. 193. ) and some others confound 
Mechtildes of Spanheim with St. Mechtildes of Diessen; though the latter was born several years 
after the death of the former, not to mention other repugnances. 

1139 Ep. 27. , ad Pulcher. c. 4. . 

1149 Conc. t. 4., p. 820... 

i141 Serm. 2. , de Assumpt. sud.c.1., p.4.,t.1..ed. Rom 

1142 Serm. 3., 7.,11.. 

1143 Serm. 18. . 

1144 Serm. 12. . 


1145 Serm. 8.,c. 3.,p.17., and Serm. 9.,c. 3., p. 20.; Serm. 10..c.1.,p.21.. 





1146 Serm, 7. , item 5. and 6. , 16. , 39. , &c. 
1147 Serm. 8., p. 17.. 

1148 Ser. 10., p.21.. 

1149 Serm. 4. , de Quadrag. t. 1., p. 217.. 


1150 This practice they continued, all pope Gelasius, in 496. , above forty years after St. Leo’s time, 
effectually to prevent those sacrilegious and superstitious communions of unworthy hypocrites, 


commanded all to receive under both kinds: which law subsisted at Rome as long as the Manichean 
heresy made it necessary: but after that danger was over, this ordinance of discipline ceased by 
disuse. 


151 Ep. 8. , p.33.. and Ep. 15.,c. 16.,p. 71., t. 1.; Serm. 15., p. 31., t. 1. ; Serm. 33. . p. 87. ; 
Serm. 41., p.111.. 


1152 pn, Lardner, in his Credibility of the Gospel, vol. ix., charges St. Leo with falsely accusing the 
Manichees of abominable practices without the least color of reason. He ought to have taken notice 
that though the testimony of St. Leo is alone satisfactory, we must certainly believe these heretics 
against themselves, for they were publicly convicted of these crimes, and openly confessed the same 
before the most illustrious personages of the Church and State. See Cacciari, Exercitationes in Op. S. 
Leonis M. de Manicheorum heresi,1. 2. ,c. 7., p. 142.,c¢.9., p. 154. . 


1153 Ep. 15. , ad Turib. p. 62. ; Serm. 15... 


1154 Serm. 33. , Ep. 8.. 


_ 


1155 Fp. 15.. 


1156 yp, 


_ 


1157 Ep. 9. , 10.. 
1158 See Baronius, ad an. 417. . 
1159 Zosimus, Ep. ad ep. Gal. 


1160 notorious slanderer has presumed to fasten upon St. Leo the censure of haughtiness and 
injustice in this affair: but he certainly only betrays his own malice. Hilary was present in the pope’s 
council at Rome, together with Chelidonius; but was not able to make good his charge against him. 
He had also ordained another bishop to the see of Projectus, while he was living, who, being then 
sick, afterwards recovered. This precipitate action of Hilary was an infraction of the canons: nor does 
his apologist, the author of his life, offer any excuse. To satisfy the clamors of Chelidonius, Projectus, 
and others, and chiefly by his example to enforce the most strict observation of that important canon, 
the neglect of which would fill the church on every side with schisms and confusion, St. Leo 
deprived Hilary of the primacy over the province of Vienne for the time to come, though he restored 
part of it to his successor. See Fabre, Panegyrique et Histoire de la Ville d’Arles, 1743. . St. Leo 
indeed seems to have not been acquainted in the beginning with the true character of St. Hilary, and 
therefore to have proceeded with the greater severity: but he showed that his heart was incapable of 
rancor by the ample testimony which he gave to the sanctity of St. Hilary after his death, in a letter to 
his successor Ravenuus, ep. 37. , ed Quesn. 36. , ed. Rom p. 171. .t. 2.. 


1161 prat, Spir. c. 149... 


i162 St. Leo, ep. 1., t. 2., p. 2. , ed. Rom. Item Distinct. 78. , 3. . Quid est manus. from 1. Tim. 5. 
22. 


1163 Cone. t. 4. , p. 687. . 


1164 On the appeal of St. Flavian to the pope St. Leo, see Cacciari, Exercitationes in Opera S. 
Leonis, Dissert. de Heresi Eutychiana,1. 1., c. 8. , p. 387., and c. 9. , p. 393. . Valentinianus Imp. ep. 
ad Theodosium Imp inter ep. S. Leonis, 49. , p. 201. , t. 2.. On the appeal of Theodoret to pope Leo, 
Cacciari, ibid. and on that of Eutychos, ib. 


1165 Theodoret, ep. 116.. 
1166 Conc. t. 4. , p. 47. , and Saint Leo, ep. 49. and 56. , ed. Quesn. 50. and 57. , ed. Rom. 


1167 ¢y. Leo, ep. 42. , in ed. Quesn. 43. , in ed. Rom p. 187. , t. 2. ; St. Leo ad Theodos. Imp. ep. 40. , 
ed. Quesn. 41. , ed. Rom. p. 178. Ep. ad Pulcheriam Augustam, ep. 41. , ed. Quesn. 42. , ed. Rom. p. 
183.. 


1168 See Marca de Concordia, Sac et Imperii.1. 5. , c. 5. , and Cacciari, Exercitat. In Op. S. Leonis, 
Dissert. de Heresi Eutychiand. 


1169 Conc. t. 4. ,p. 424. . 
1170 Theodoret, ep. 121. . 


1171 The episcopal see of Byzantium was subject to the metropolitan of Heraclea in Thrace, till, in 
the reign of Constantine, it was honored with the metropolitical dignity. By the second general 
council, held at Constantinople, a precedence was given to the archbishops of this city, before all the 
other bishops and patriarchs of the East, and from that time they exercised a superior jurisdiction 
over Thrace, Asia Minor, and Pontus: which Theodoret calls (Hist.1. 5. . c. 28. ) three districts, 
consisting of twenty-eight provinces, which St. Chrysostom governed. This decree of the council of 
Constantinople is called by some the date of its patriarchal dignity; though it be more properly 
referred by others to the twenty-eighth canon of the council of Chalcedon. See Thomassin, Discipline 
de l’Eglise,1. 1.,c. 6. , p. 22. . Le Quien shows that this canon was originally framed by the clergy of 
Constantinople, and the bishops whose situation rendered them dependent on that church: that St. 
Leo rejected it, and stirred up the other Oriental patriarchs and bishops to maintain the ancient 
discipline: that St. Proterius, patriarch of Alexandria, and all the bishop of Egypt, strenuously 
opposed this innovation, and so great a number among the Oriental bishop vigorously exerted their 
zeal against it, that the archbishops of Constantinople dropped their pretensions to this privilege till it 
was revived by Acacius: from which time it gradually gained ground, till at length other churches 
acquiesced in it. See Le Quien, Oriens Christianus de Patriarchatu Constantinopletano. c. 9. . t. 1. , p. 
AO. . Item, de Patr. Alexandr t. 2. , p. 339. 


i172 St. Leo, ep. 87. , 92.. 


1173 See Thomassin, Discipline de l’Eglise,1. 1. , ch. 6.. 


i174 Sess. 7. . 


1175 Conc. t. 4., p. 833.. 
1176 st. Leo, ep. 87., c. 2., p. 613., ep. 92.,c.5., p. 623. , &C. 


1177 The Hunns, a savage nation from that part of Scythia which now lies in Muscovy, had passed 
the Palus Mzotis, in 276. , and made their first inroads upon the coasts of the Caspian sea, and as far 
as mount Taurus in the East. Almost two hundred years after this. Attila, the most powerful and 
barbarous of all the kings of that nation, in 433. , had marched first into the East, then subject to 
Theodosius the younger, and having amassed a vast booty in Asia, returned into Pannonia, where he 
was already master of a large territory. His next expedition was directed against the western part of 
the empire. His army marching through Germany, drew along with it additional supplies from all the 
barbarous nations near which it passed, and amounted at length to the number of five hundred, 
Jornandes says seven hundred, thousand fighting men; all stirred up by no other motive than the hope 
of great spoils from the plunder of the richest countries of the empire. Entering Gaul, Attila laid in 
ruins Tongres, Triers, and Metz. Troyes was spared by him, at the entreaty of St. Lupus, and St. 
Nicasius preserved Rheims. The barbarian had just taken Orleans by storm, when Aétius, the Roman 
general, came up with him, expelled him that city, and followed him to the plains of Mauriac or 
Challons, which, according to Jornandes, were extended in length one hundred miles, and seventy in 
breadth, and seem to have comprised the whole country, known since the sixth century under the 
name of Champagne. Here Attila halted, and when Aétius, with the Romans, Visigoths, and 
Burgundians, came up, these vast fields seemed covered with troops. In a most bloody battle, the 
Hunns were here discomfited. Attila, enraged at this defeat, and having repaired his losses of the 
former year, entered Italy by Pannonia, in 453. , took and burned Aquileia, and filled the whole 
country with blood, and desolation Some of the inhabitants, who fled from his arms into the little 
islands in the shallow takes at the head of the Adriatic gulf, here laid the foundations of the city of 
Venice, which we find named at Cassiodorus, fifty years after this event. Attila sacked Milan, razed 
Pavia, and wherever he passed laid waste whole provinces. The weak emperor Valentinian III. shut 
himself up in Ravenna, and the Romans, in the utmost terror, expected to see the barbarian speedily 
before their gates. Such was the state of affairs when Leo went to meet Attila. 


1178 Jornand. Rer. Goth., c. 12. , 49. . Prosp. in Chron. ad an. 452. . 
1179 De Canoniz. 1..4., c.22.,§8.,9.,10.;t.4., pp. 212. , 213.. 


1180 Bower, the apostate Jesuit, in his Lives of the Popes, on St. Leo, t. 2. . 


1181 Quesnel’s edition of the works of St. Leo, more ample than any that had preceded, appeared at 


Paris in 1675. , was condemned by the Roman inquisition in 1676. . which prohibition was inserted 
in the Roman Index, in 1682. , p. 277. . This oratorian in several of the summaries, in many passages 
in the sixteen dissertations which he subjoined, and in some unwarrantable alterations of the text 
itself of St. Leo, is clearly convicted of dealing unfairly, in order to favor his own erroneous doctrine, 
and to weaken certain proofs of the authority of the holy see. The editor gave a second edition, with 


some critical amendments, (though not in the most essential points.) at Lyons, in 1675. . Savioli, a 
printer at Venice, gave a new edition of the works of SS. Leo and Maximus, in 1741. , with most of 
Quesnel’s notes and dissertations: but by supine carelessness has printed the text extremely incorrect. 
Poleti, another printer at Venice, published, in 1748. , another edition of SS. Leo and Maximus, with 
the summaries of Quesnel, without his dissertations: the text is printed from Quesnel’s edition, with 
all its faults. The falsifications of Quesnel in this edition are complained of, and several proved upon 
him by Baluze. Not. et Observ. ad Con. Calced. by Antelmi, John Salinas. Coutant, &c. The 
collection of canons to which Quesnel has prefixed the false title of the Ancient Code of Canons of 
the Roman Church, (Op. S. Leonis, t. 2. . p. 1. ,) is evidently a private compilation of canons of 
different ages and countries of a modern date, as Coutant (in Collect. Pontif. Romanor Epistol. 
Prefat. Gener. p. 57. ) and others have demonstrated. The church of Rome made one of the code of 
canons of the universal Church, which Quesnel endeavored to confine to the eastern churches. This 
consisted of the canons of the four first general councils, and of the councils of Ancyra, Gangres, 
Neocesaria, Antioch, and Laodices. It was augmented by the addition of the fifty canons called of 
the apostles, those of Sardica, and several others, made by Dionysius the Little, about the year 520. . 
Pope Adrin I, sent a copy to Charlemagne, telling him that the church of Rome had used this code for 
three hundred years. Baluze (Dissert. de Thelensi Concilio.) shows that Quesnel omitted certain 
passages, because he thought them too favorable to the see of Rome. In the council of Telepté, (a city 
in Byzacena.) Quesnel foisted in the name of Telense, for Telepté, that he might forge some argument 
to reject it with the Epistola Tractatoria Syricii Pape per Africam. See Baluze and Cacciari in t. 2. . 
Op. St. Leonis, p. 55. . But enough on Quesnel’s edition of the works of St. Leo. 


F. Cacciari, a Carmelite friar, printed the same at Rome, with notes, in two volumes fol. anno 1753. . 
The sermons of this holy pope are contained in the first, being one hundred and one in number: of 
which Quesnel had only given us ninety-six. In the second we have one hundred and forty-five letters 
of St. Leo, besides several others of emperors and other eminent persons relating to St. Leo’s affairs. 
Quesnel had only published one hundred and forty-one letters of this pope. They are most interesting 
both for Church history, and for many important dogmatical decrees and rules of discipline which 
they contain. F. Cacciari gave us, in 1751. , Exercitationes in Opera S. Leonis, M. in folio, consisting 
of several dissertations on the heresies of the Manicheans, Priscillianists, Pelagians, and Eutychians. 
Theologians and the whole church stand much indented to him for his labors; but the value of the 
present would have been enhanced if the style had been closer, and less scholastic, and the 
expressions on some occasions more genteel. A French translation of the sermons of St. Leo was 
published by Abbé Bellegarde, at Paris in 1701. 


1182 Ep. 46. .c. 2., p. 260. , ed. Quesn.; Ep. 47. , p. 193. . ed. Rom. Vide etiam Serm. 6. , de Jejunio 
Septimi Mensis. &c. 


1183 Ep. 125. , ad Leon. Imper., c. 5. , p. 337. ed. Quesn.; Ep. 129. . ed. Rom. p. 435. . 
1184 Serm. 2., p. 52. , ed. Quesn., pp. 5., 6. , ed. Rom., &c. 
1185 Ep. 89. ,93..4.,5..10.. ed. Quesn. 91..95..4.,5..10.. ed. Rom. 


1186 Serm. 4. , c. 5. , p. 13. ; Serm. 3. , p. 11. ; Serm. 34. , c. 4... p. 91. . 83. . ed. Quesn. 87. , ed. 
Rom. See also Serm 15. , p. 32. ; Serm. 18. p. 39. ; Serm. 41. , p. 112. ; Serm. 76. , ed. Quesn. 78. , 


ed. Rom. p. 236. ; Serm. 80. , ed. Quesn. 12. , ed. Rom. p. 238. ; Serm. 81. , ed. Quesn. 83. , ed. Rom. 
p. 240. ., and in several other sermons on the saints. 


1187 Ep. 59. ed. Quesn. 60. , ed. Rom. t. 2., p. 245. , &c. 

1188 Sorm. 100. , in Cathedré S. Petri, c. 2. , p. 286. . 

1189 Serm. 46. , de Quadragesima, p. 125. ; Serm. 77. , ed. Quesn. 79. , ed. Rom., p. 230. 
1190 Bened. XIV. Constit. Militantis Ecclesia. 

i191 Serm. 96. , ed Quesn.; 99. , ed. Rom. p. 279. . 

1192 Serm. 43. , c. 7. 1., p. 180., ed. Rom. 

1193 Serm, 36. ,c.3., p. 95.. ib. 

1194 Called in the English Saxon language Guthlacer of Cruwland. 


1195 st. Pega is honored on the 8. th of January. Her cell, near Peakirk, stood at the extremity of a 
high ground, which juts out into the fenny level, where is the chapel of St. Pega’s monastery. Here 
passed Carsdike, so called from Carausius. It was projected by Agricola, and perfected by Severus, to 
carry corn in boats for the army in the North. It was conducted from Peterborough into the Trent at 
Torksey, below Burton, whence the navigation was carried on by natural rivers to York. Carausius 
repaired it, and continued it on the borders of the fenny level as far as Cambridge, which he built and 
called Granta. This place was the head of the navigation, and Carausius instituted the great fair when 
the fleet of boats set out with corn and other provisions, which is still kept, with many of the ancient 
Roman customs, under the name of Stourbridge fair. See Stukeley’s Medallic History of Carausius, t. 
1.,p.172., &c.t.2.,¢.5., p.129.. 


1196 Ingolphus, the great and learned abbot of Croyland, who died in 1109. , wrote a book. On the 
life and miracles of St. Guthlake, which is not now extant. His accurate history of the abbey of 
Croyland, from the year 664. to 1091. , was published by Sir Henry Saville, but far more complete 
and correct by Thomas Gale, in 1684. . In it he relates, p. 16. , that in the year 851. , Ceolnoth, 
archbishop of Canterbury, by having recourse to the intercession of St. Guthlake, was miraculously 
cured of a palsy, after his recovery had been despaired of. This miracle the archbishop attested in a 
council of bishops and noblemen, in presence of king Bertulf: upon which occasion, all that were 
present hound themselves by oath to perform a pilgrimage to the shrine of the saint at Croyland. 
After this miracle, great numbers seized with the same distemper recovered their health, by resorting 
thither from all parts of the kingdom to implore the divine succor through the intercession of his 
servant. Ethelbald, coming to the crown, had founded there a monastery. He had caused great stakes 
and piles of oak to be driven into the ground in this swampy place and the quagmire to be filled up 
with earth brought from the country called Upland, eight miles distant. This foundation being laid, he 
erected a church of stone, with a sumptuous monastery. This building was utterly destroyed by the 
Danes in 870. , of all the monks and domestics, only one boy escaping to give the world an account 
of this massacre and devastation; in which the bodies of Cissa, priest and hermit, St. Egbat, St. 


Tatwin, St. Bettelina, St. Etheldrith, and others, were reduced to ashes. Some few monks still chose 
their residence there among the ruins, till Turketil, the pious chancellor to king Edred, in 946. , 
rebuilt the abbey. This great man was cousin-german to three brothers who were all successively 
kings—Athelstan, Edmund, and Edred—being son of Ethelward, younger brother to their father 
Edward the Elder. To all these three kings he had been chief minister at home, and generalissimo in 
all their wars abroad, and had often vanquished the Danes and other enemies. When Analaph had 
rebelled and usurped the kingdom of Northumberland, with a numerous army of Danes, Norwegians, 
Scots, Picts, and Cumbrians, mostly idolaters, and put king Athelstan to flight at Bruntford in 
Northumberland, Turketil rescued him out of danger by defeating the enemy with his Londoners and 
Mercians, and killing Constantine, king of the Scots. The emperor Henry, Hugh, king of France, and 
Lewis, prince of Aquitaine, sent ambassadors with letters of congratulation for this victory, and rich 
presents of spices, jewels, horses, gold vessels, a part of the true cross, and of the crown of thorns in 
rich cases, the sword of Constantine the Great, in the hilt of which was one of the nails with which 
Christ was crucified, &c. Turketil was afterwards sent by king Athelstan to conduct his four royal 
sisters to their nuptials; the two first to Cologne, to the emperor Henry, where one married his son 
Otho, the other one of his princes: the third he accompanied to king Hugh, whose son she married; 
and the fourth was given in marriage to Lewis, prince of Aquitaine. The chancellor was enriched by 
these princes with many precious relics and other presents; all which he afterwards bestowed on the 
abbey of Croyland. Having long served his country, and subdued all its enemies, he earnestly begged 
of king Edred leave to resign his honors. The king, startled at the proposal, threw himself at his feet, 
entreating him not to forsake him. Turketil, seeing his sovereign at his feet, cast himself on the 
ground, and only rose to lift up the king: but adjuring him by the apostle St. Paul, (to whom the 
religious prince bore a singular devotion,) he at length extorted his consent. Immediately he 
dispatched a crier to proclaim through all the streets of London, that whoever had any demands upon 
Turketil, he should repair to him on a day, and at a place by him assigned, and he should be paid: and 
that if any one thought he had ever been injured by him, upon his complaint, he should receive full 
satisfaction for all damages, and threefold over and above. This he amply executed: then made over 
sixty of his manors to the king, and six to the monastery of Croyland. Being accompanied thither by 
the king, he there took the monastic habit, and was made abbot in 948. . He restored the house to the 
greatest splendor; and, having served God in it twenty-seven years, died of a fever in 975. , in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. It was his usual saving, which he often repeated to his monks: “Preserve 
well the fire of your charity, and the fervor of your devotion.” Croyland, pronounced Crouland, 
signifies a desert fenny land. The monks, with incredible industry, rendered it fruitful, joined the 
island to the continent, and raised several stupendous works about it. 


1197 That barbarous people, which swarmed originally from Gothland in Sweden, passed first into 
Pomerania, where Tacitus places them; thence to the borders of the Palus Meotis, where Caracalla 
checked their inroads by a victory over them in 215. . Yet they extended themselves along the 
Danube, and into Thrace and Greece, and by their furious incursions were to the Roman empire the 
most troublesome swarm of the whole northern hive, till they overthrew the empire of the West, 
erecting on its ruins the kingdoms of the Ostrogoths, or eastern Goths, in Italy, and of the Visigoths, 
or western Goths, in the southern parts of France and in Spain. The Goths began to receive the light 
of the faith about the reign of Valerian, from certain priests and other captives whom in their inroads 
they had carried away out of Galatia and Cappadocia, and who, by healing their sick and preaching 
the gospel, converted several among them, as Sozomen (b. 2. , c. 6. ) and Philostorgius (b. 2. , c. 5. ) 
relate. Hence St. Basil (ep. 338. , p. 330. ) says, that the seeds of the gospel among the Goths were 
brought from Cappadocia by the blessed Eutyehius, a man of eminent virtue, who, by the power of 


the Holy Ghost and his gifts, had softened the hearts of those barbarians. St. Cyril of Jerusalem, (Cat. 
16. , n. 22. ,) in 343. , mentions the Goths and Sarmatians among the Christians, who had bishops, 
priests, monks, holy virgins, and martyrs. In the council of Nice, among the subscriptions, we find 
that of Theophilus, bishop of Gothia. Ulphilas succeeded Theophilus, and after his example, adhered 
to the council of Nice and the Catholic faith, us Socrates (b. 2. , c. 42. ) and Sozomen (b. 6. , c. 37. ) 
expressly affirm; “which was the faith of his ancestors,” says Theodoret, (b. 4. , c. 33. .) He taught 
the Goths to write, invented their alphabet, and translated the Bible into their language. In the year 
374. , St. Basil (ep. 164. , p. 254. ) still commended the faith of the Goths. But Ulphilas being sent to 
Constantinople, in 376. , to beg of the emperor Valeus certain lands in Thrace, was gained over by 
Eudoxins and other crafty Arians, to embrace their heresy, and pervert the faith of his countrymen, as 
Sozomen (b. 6. , c. 37. ) and Theodoret (b. 4. , c. 33. ) testify. Athanaric, king of the Thervingian 
Goths, who bordered on the empire, raised a bloody persecution against the Christians in 370. . 
Fritigernes, king of the western Goths, was at war with Athanaric, and being the weaker, in order to 
engage the emperor Valens to succour him, embraced the Christian religion and the Arian heresy at 
the same time, by the means of Ulphilas But the church, under the persecutor Athanaric, remained 
yet untainted; and both the Latin and Greek church has always venerated the martyrs that suffered 
under him. Moreover, the acts of St. Sahas were addressed to the churches of Cappadocia. of which 
St. Basil was the metropolitan: and seem drawn up by St. Ascholius, bishop of Thessalonica, a 
prelate closely linked with St. Athanasius, as St. Basil assures us, (ep. 154. , p. 243. .) who also 
praised St. Ascholius (cp. 164. , p. 254. ,) for propagating the faith among barbarous nations, while 
Christian princes sought by Arianism to destroy it. He also says, that one coming from those parts 
preached up against the Arians the purity of the faith professed there, (ep. 161. , p. 254. .) St. 
Ambrose extols their faith and zeal against Arianism, together with their martyrdom, (in c. 2. , Luce. 
p. 1294. .) So does Theodoret, (Hist. b. 4. , c. 28. , 30. , 33. .) St. Austin says, that the king of the 
Goths persecuted the Christians with wonderful cruelty, when there were none but Catholics in 
Gothia, (de civ Dei,1. 18. , c. 52. .) This remark seemed necessary to correct the mistake of certain 
modern English writers, who pretend that the Goths embraced Christianity and Arianism at the same 
time. 


1198 jf fiver in Wallaehia, now called Mussovo, which falls into the Danube a little below Rebnik. 


1199 tt ig supposed that this letter was penned by St. Ascholius, bishop of Thessalonica, the capital of 
Macedonia: for St. Basil, (ep. 164. , p. 284. .) writing to St. Aschollus, thanks him for his account of 
the persecution, and of the martyr’s triumph by water and wood. And again, (ep. 165. , p. 256. ,) 
thanks him for the body of the martyr he had sent him, probably by the commission of duke Soranus, 
a relation of St. Basil, who had written to him (ep. 155. , p. 244. , ed. Ben.) begging him to enrich his 
country with the relics of some martyrs in that persecution. 


1200 5 Aug. Conc. 2., in Ps. 36. . 

1201 piat.1.3.,c. 19. 

1202 tence some have distinguished two Saint Zenos, bishops of Verona, the first a martyr, about 
the reign of Gallien: the other an illustrious father of the fourth century. But Onuphrius, in his exact 


history of the bishops of Verona, mentions but one of that name, the predecessor of Syagrius, in the 
fourth century: in which the Ballerini, and all judicious critics, now agree. 


1203 st Ambros. ep. 5. , ad Syagrium. 
1204 s+. Zen0,1.1, Tr. 14., p. 103. . 
1205 Th. p. 106. . 


12067 1 Tr 10.,p.83.. 


-_ 


1207 Ammian. Marcellin; Zozimus,1. 4. , c. 31. ; St. Ambros. de Offic.1. 2. , c. 15. and 28. 


_ 


1208 Th p. 82... 
12097, 2.1 14., p.251.. 


12107 9. Tr. 50., de Pascha. 6. , p. 261.. 


1211 pp 


1212 From the omission of Easter, in the enumeration of the times for conferring holy Orders, by 
Gelasius, ep. 9. , ad Episc. per Bruttios et Lucanium, c. 11. , by pope Zachary, in the Roman council, 
in 743. , &c., some have pretended, with Quesnel (in Op. S. Leonis, diss. 3. , n. 5. , et not. in ep. 11. ) 
and Mabillon, (Muse Ital. t. 2. . p. 104. ,) that anciently Easter was not one of the times for 
conferring holy Orders. But that it was so at Verona, and doubtless in many other churches, is clear 
from St. Zen0,1. 2. , Tr. 49. , Pascha 5. . p. 261. . The reconciliation of penitents was performed on 
Maundy Thursday, according to the Sacramentaries of Gelasius. &c., but on Good-Friday at Milan, 
as appears from S. Ambrose, ep. 20. , ad Marcellin. n. 56. , imitated afterwards in Spain, and in some 
churches in France. See Martenne, t. 2. , de Antiquis. Eccles. Ritibus,1. 1..c.6., art. 5.. 


1213 Th p, 162.. 
12145. Ambros. ep. 5. , ad Syagrium. 


12155. Zen0,1. 1., Tr. 15., p. 115. . Vide Annot. 18. , ib. and S. Ambr. 1., de Elia et Jejunio. c. 17. , 
n. 62. . 


1216 Aug. ep. 22. , Item ep. 29. and Conf.1. 6., c. 2.. 


1217 Solemnia ipsa divina quibus a Sacerdotibus Dei quiescentes commendari consueverunt, 
profanis alique ties ululatibus rumpit. S. Zen0,1. 1., Tr. 16., p. 126.. 





1218 5 Greg. M. Dial.1.3.,¢19.. 


1219 The fire and spirit of the good African writers are so remarkable in the sermons of St. Zeno, 
that Gaspar Barthius calls him the Christian Apuleius. One hundred and twenty-seven sermons were 
printed under his name at Venice, in 1508. . at Verona in 1586. , and in the Libraries of the Fathers. In 


the MS, copies, as in that which Hincmar gave to the monastery of St. Remigius at Rheims, the title 
of St. Zeno’s works belonged only to the first part, and others of different authors were added without 
their names or a different title. Hence Dupin, Tillemont, Ceillier. t. 8. , p. 362. , and others, have been 
led into several mistakes about the writings of St. Zeno, which are corrected, and all the difficulties 
cleared up, by the two learned editors of the new excellent edition, published at Verona, in folio, in 
1739. , and dedicated to cardinal Passionel. Here, according to the ancient MSS, these sermons are 
called Tractatus, which title was given in that age to familiar short discourses made to the people. 
They are divided into two books; the first of which contains sixteen Tractatus, or sermons, the second 
seventy-seven, much shorter. Many points of morality and discipline, as well as articles of our faith, 
are illustrated in these discourses. It appears, from 1. . 2. , tr. 35. , p. 234. , that it was the custom at 
that time to plunge the whole body in the water in baptism, and that the water was warmed; for which 
purpose, the editors observe that the popes Innocent I. and Sextus III. had adorned the great 
baptistery at Rome with two silver stags with cocks. St. Zeno is the only author who mentions the 
custom of giving a medal to every one that was baptized. See the Ballerini, Annot. ib. p. 233. . et in1. 
1. , Tractat. 14. , p. 108. . The spurious discourses are thrown into an appendix and consist of two 
sermons of Potamius, a Greek bishop, mentioned in a letter written to St. Athanasius, published by 
Luke D’Acheri in his Spicilegium, t. 3. , p. 299. . Five others are St. Hilary’s, who was contemporary 
with St. Zeno, and four are a free translation from St. Basil s, probably made by Rufin of Aquileia. 


1220 s+ Zen0.1. 1., Tract. 6. , de Patientia. p. 63. . 

1221 L.1, tr. 2. . de Charltate. 

1222 Socr. b. 2. , c. 15. 

1223 Soz. b. 3..c. 7.; Fleury, t. 12. . Hist. n. 20. ,t.3., p. 310.. 

1224 See this letter inserted entire by St. Athanasius in his Apology, p. 141. . 


1225 See Mansi in Suppl. Concil. t. 1. , where he shows, in a particular Dissertation, that the council 
of Sardica was not held in 347. , as most modern historians imagine, but in 344. , and testifies the 
history of it from three letters which he first published. 


1226 This name in original Gothic manuscripts is constantly written Liuvigild, as Flores observes He 
began his reign in the year of our Lord 568. , of the Spanish era 606. , and put S. Hermenegild to 
death in the eighteenth year of his reign, as is clear from an old chronicle published by Flores, Espana 
Sagrada, t. 2. p. 199. . 


1227 See the history of his reign, by Albertus Wijuk Kojalowicz, Hist. Lithuan.1. 8. . 





1228 Near this oratory stood the ancient monastery of Scicy, which Richard I., duke of Normandy, 
united to that of St. Michael on Mount Tumba, which he founded in 966. , upon the spot where 
before stood a collegiate church of canons, built in 709. , by St. Aubert, bishop of Avranches. It is 
called St. Michael’s on the Tomb, or at the Tombs, because two mountains are called Tombs, from 
their resemblance to the rising or covering of graves. On one of these, three hundred feet high, which 
the tide makes an Island at high water, stands this famous monastery, enriched with many precious 


relics, and resorted to by a great number of pilgrims. See a curious description of this place in Dom. 
Beaunier’s Recueil general des Eveches, Abbayes, &c., p. 725., t.2.. 


1229 Their names, according to Prudentius, are: Optatus, Lupercus, Martial, Successus Urban, 


Qulntilian Julius, Pubilus, Fronto, Felix, Cecilianus, Evotius, Primitivus, Apodemus, and four others 
of the name Saturninus. 


1230 tec sub altari sita sempiterno 
Lapsibus nostris veniam precatur 
Turba.... 

Sterne te totam, generosa sanctis 
Civitas mecum tumulis: delude 
Mox resurgentes animas et artus 


Tota sequéris. Hymn. 4. . 


1231 gy. Leo, ep. 15. , ad Turibium Asturicensem, p. 62. . t. 2. , ed. Rom. and a letter of St. Taribius, 
ib. Py 7ds.2 


1232 ¢t. Ang. 1. , Contra Mendacium ad Consentium, c. 3. , t. 6. . See Francisci Gervesii Diss. de 
Priscillianistis p. 65. ; Cacciari, Exercit. in S. Leonem, Diss. 2. , de Priscill. c 8. , pp. 234. , 235... 


1233 





Prescr. c. 30. . 


1234 The liberality of pope Clement VIII. in giving the body of St. Anicetus, found in the 
Catacombs, to the domestic chapel of the prince of Altemps at Rome, induced John Angelo, prince of 
Altemps, to write his Vita Aniceti, Pape et Martyris. 


1235 B Alberic is honored with an office on the 26. th of January, by the Cistercian order in Italy, by 
a grant of the Congregation of Sacred Rites. See Bened. XIV. de Canon.1. 1., c. 13..d.17., p. 100. . 


1236 Rom. 14. :3.,6.. 


1237 This most valuable MS. copy of the Bible is preserved at Clteaux, in four volumes in folio. 
Manriquez in his Annals, and Henriquez in his Fasciculus, give us a short pathetic discourse on the 
death of B. Alberic. ascribed by many to St. Stephen, and not unworthy his pen. 


1238 st. Robert, in the foundation of Citeaux, proposed to himself, and prescribed to his companions, 
nothing else but the reformation of the order of St. Bennet, and the observance of his rule to the 
letter, as Benedict XIV. takes notice, (de Canoniz.1. 1. , c. 13., n. 17. . p. 101. ,) nor did the legate 
grant him leave for his removal and new establishment with any other view or on any other 
condition. (Exordium Magn. 1..1.,c. 12. , Hist. Lit. Fr. t. 11., p. 225. .) St. Stephen in the Charte, or 


Charter of Charity, prescribes the rule of St. Bennet to be observed to the letter, in all his monasteries, 
as it was kept at Citeaux, (c. 1. .) It is ordained that the abbot of Citeaux shall visit all the monasteries 
of the order, as the superior of the abbots themselves, and shall take proper measures with the abbot 
of each house for the reformation of all abuses, (c. 4. .) Upon this rule the grand Conseil at Paris 
decreed, in the year 1761. , that the abbot of Citeaux could not establish in the four first abbeys of the 
order, and their filiations or dependencies, the reformation which he attempted, without the free 
consent of the four abbots of those houses. St. Stephen orders other abbots to perform every year the 
visitation of all the houses subject to them. (c. 8. .) And appoints the four first abbots of the order, 
viz., of La Ferté, Pontigni, Clairvaux, and Morimund, to visit every year, in person, the abbey of 
Citeaux, (c. 8. ,) and to take care of its administration upon the death of an abbot, and assemble the 
abbots of the filiations of Citeaux, and some others, to choose a new abbot, (c. 19. .) If any abbot 
busies himself too much in temporal affairs, or falls into any other irregularity, he is to be accused, to 
confess his fault, and be punished in the next general chapter, (c. 19. .) If any abbot commits or 
allows any transgression against the rule, he is to be reprimanded by the abbot of Citeaux, and if 
obstinate, to be deposed by him, (c. 23. ,) and in like manner the abbot of Citeaux by the four first 
abbots, (c. 27. , 28. , 29. , 30. .) 


The Usages of Citeaux, Liber Usuum, were compiled about the same time, and according to Bale, 
Pits Possevin, and Seguin, by St. Stephen; though Bilto, Pritero, and Henriquez are of opinion they 
were completed by St. Bernard. In it all the regular observances of Citeaux are committed to writing 
in five parts, which comprise one hundred and eighty chapters. B. Alberic had before published 
certain regulations for this order in 1101. , assisted principally by St. Stephen, who was at that time 
prior under the abbot Alberic. The Usages were approved by the holy see, at or about the same time 
with the Charte of Charity and were probably published in the same general chapter. At least they are 
mentioned among the acts of the general chapters compiled by Rainard, the fourth abbot of Citeaux, 
in 1134. . These have always made the code of this order: the best edition is that in the Nomasticon 
Cisterciense, published at Paris in 1664. , by F. Julian Paris. 


The Exordium Parvum, or Short History of the Origin of Citeaux, was composed by St. Stephen’s 
order, by some of his first companions. This most edifying golden book, as it is justly called by the 
annalist of the order, is inserted by F. Telssier, in the Bibliotheca Patrum Cisterciensium, which he 
published in three volumes in follo, in 1660. . We have in the same place the Exordium Magnum 
Cisterciense, or larger history of the beginning of this order, compiled near one hundred years later, 
in the thirteenth century. 


1239 a description of this saint’s tomb, and of those of several dukes of Burgundy, and other great 
and holy men interred in this church, is given in Descript. Historiques des principaux Monumens de 
l’ Abbaye de Cisteaux, in the Mémoires de |’ Acad. des Inscript. t. 9. , p. 193. . 





1240 De Canoniz.1. 1.,c. 13.,n.17.,t.1., p. 100.. 


1241 King Hormisdas dying, left his queen with child, and the infant in the womb was immediately 
proclaimed king by the Magians, who went so far as to crown it, yet unborn, by placing the diadem 
for that purpose upon the mother. Thus Sapor was born king in 310. , and lived seventy years, dying 
in 380. ; and the beginning of his reign was dated in 309. , some months before his birth. He was the 
ninth king of the Saxanite, or fourth dynasty of the Persian kings, founded by Artaxerxes, a Persian, 
who defeated and slew Artabanus, king of Parthia, in whom ended the Parthian empire, in the year of 


Christ 223. , of the Greeks of the Seleucid 534. , the third of the emperor Alexander. St. Maruthas, 
in the acts of the martyrs, with the Persians of his time, computes the years from this epoch: thus he 
says the great persecution was begun in the thirty-first year of king Sapor, and the hundred and 
seventeenth of the Persian empire, i. e. of the reign of the Saxanite, or last dynasty, which held that 
empire four hundred and eighteen years, till the use of the Mahometan kingdom. 


1242 B17, 65.. 
1243 Soz. b. 2.,¢.15.. 


1244 The Christian faith was planted in the Parthian empire by the apostles. St. Ambrose, (in Ps. 45. 
,) St. Paulinus, (carm. 26. ,) &c., testify that St. Matthew preached to the Ethiopians, and afterwards 
to the Parthians, Persians, and Medes. Eusebius and Theodorus the Studite say, that St. Bartholomew 
also preached in India and Persia. Some are of opinion, from St. John’s epistle being inscribed to the 
Parthians, that they had been, in part, his conquest to Christ. The Chaldeans and Persians all agree 
that St. Thomas the Apostle, and Thaddeus, me of the seventy-two disciples, with his two disciples, 
Maris and Agheus, were the principal apostles of the East, and to them they ascribe the foundation of 
the see of Seleucla and Ctesiphon. Their testimonies may be seen in Assemani’s Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, t. 3. , par. 2. , p. 4. . Eusebins shows that there were many Christians in Persia in the 
second century. 


1245 Seleucia, called by the Syrians Selik, was built by Seleucus Nicator, or his son, and so called 
from him. Ctesiphon was situated on the opposite eastern bank of the Tigris, built by the Parthians in 
a most fruitful plain, separated from Seleucia by the river, though Strabo, &c. make the distance three 
miles. They were the two capital cities of Assyria and the Persian empire, during the reigns of the 
Arsacide kings, the ruins of whose palace long subsisted there. The archiepiscopal see of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon enjoyed the right of primacy over all the churches in Persia, and the first general 
council of Nice decreed that it should be the first in rank and dignity after the great patriarchates, as 
is mentioned in the Arabic. canons, (can. Arabic. 38. , alias 33. ,) and as the Orientals assure us. St. 
Simeon is said to have been the first archbishop to whom the title of Catholicus of Persia was given. 
(See Steph. Evod. Assemani, p. 4. .) Seleucia and Ctesiphor having been destroyed in the wars, in 
762. , Abdalla Abugiapharus Almansores, the second of the Abbacl le caliphs, built Bagdad, or new 
Babylon, on the western bank of the Tigris, about the place where Seleucia had stood. The Nestorian 
patriarch, who pretends to succeed the ancient Catholicus of Seleucia, resides at Bagdad. (See Steph. 
Evod. Assemani, p. 38. .) Old Babylon stood on the Euphrates, probably on a channel diverging to 
the Tigris. The distance between the Tigris and Euphrates where nearest, about Seleucia and 
Babylon, was above two hundred furlongs, according to Strab0,1. 16. , near the mouths of the two 
rivers, twenty-five Roman miles, according to Pliny,1. 6. , c. 27.. 


Susa, the capital of the old Persian kings, lay to the east from Seleucia, according to Pliny,1. 6. , c. 
27. , four hundred and fifty Roman miles; from Ecbatana, capital of Media, where the ancient kings 
of Persia passed the summer, as the winter at Susa, (see Cellarius, t. 2. , p. 668. , ad Lipsiens 1732. .) 
also four hundred and fifty Roman miles; from whence twenty to the Porte Caspie or Streights in the 
Caspian mountains, (separating Media from Parthia.) From Susa to the Persian gulf Pliny counts two 
hundred and fifty miles. Herodotus (1. . 5. ) counts from Sardes to Susa four hundred and fifty 
parasangs, (each of thirty furlongs,) or thirteen thousand five hundred furlongs, and from Ephesus to 


Sardes five hundred and forty furlongs, that is, from Ephesus to Susa, fourteen thousand and forty 
furlongs. 


N. B. Pliny informs us that the Persian parasang was not always of the same measure; and the same is 
to be said of the Parthian schcenus. Hasius proves that in Xenophon the parasangs are in such a 
proportion that thirty-three measured a degree on the equator, that is, sixty modern Italian, or 
seventy-five old Roman miles. As eight furlongs made a Roman mile, De |’Lsle counts six hundred 
in a degree or seventy two Roman miles. A German mile comprises four Italian, or five old Roman 
miles, or forty furlongs. One furlong contained six hundred and twenty-five Roman, or six hundred 
Grecian feet, i. e. five hundred and seventy-one Paris feet. The confusion found in the mensurations 
of roads in Pliny, Diodorus. &c., is thought by Hasius to proceed from a great difference in the old 
furlong, of which he thinks a degree contained one thousand one hundred. F. Hardouin, in his notes 
on Pliny, (1. . 6. , c. 27. ,) takes notice, that a Persian parasang was of sixty, or of thirty or forty 
furlongs; and that there was as great a difference in the Egyptian schcenus. 


1246 The Magians had always a great sway in the Persian government, till the Mahometans 
possessed themselves of that empire, who put many of them to death, and abolished their sect in the 
cities, though some still remain in the mountains and in Caramania. The word in Chaldaic signifies 
prediators. They were philosophers, much addicted to the folly of judiciary astrology and divinations 


1247 tt seems a strange inconsistency, that Marcus Aurelius should be the author of such an edict as 
was before mentioned. But no less glaringly absurd and unjust was the answer of Trajan to Pliny the 
Younger, that Christians ought not to be sought after, yet that they were to be condemned, if accused: 
which Tertullian justly confutes by a keen raillery, and this dilemma: “If they are criminal, why are 
they not sought after? if innocent, why are they punished?” (Apol. c. 2. .) It is certain that Marcus 
Aurelius, with all his philosophical virtues and princely qualities, did not love the Christians; as is 
clear from unquestionable authority, even from his own book. And, besides a tincture of superstition 
and philosophic phrensy, a mixture of weakness was blended in his character, notwithstanding the 
boasted cry of his wisdom. And It was certainly to act out of character, and more like a pedant than a 
prince, for a Roman emperor, in his old age, to trudge with his book, like a schoolboy, to the house of 
Sextus the philosopher, to learn his lesson. After his miraculous victory in Germany, in 174. , he 
published an edict in favor of the Christians: but his boon was not complete. Commodus did not 
persecute them, yet would not protect them against the senate, which, in general, was never favorable 
to Christianity; and some emperors, who were mildly inclined, seemed to have oppressed the 
Christians only to gain the esteem of that respectable body. It is again objected by some to this 
history of St. Apollonius, that no slave would have exposed himself to certain death by accusing his 
master. But this the informer did not expect would be his fate. He might be ignorant of such an edict, 
or persuaded he had nothing to fear from it: and the hope of liberty, the encouragement of some 
powerful pagan, and other such motives, might prompt him to perpetrate this villany. He doubtless 
hoped to make his court to some persons; for men in power are often fond of informers. The perjuries 
and villages of those miscreants had rendered them odious at Rome. Tacitus, the historian, calls them, 
genus hominum publico exitio repertum, et poenis nunquam satis coercitum. Titus, Nerva, and Trajan, 
had made severe edicts against that tribe. St. Cyprian, when asked at his trial the names of the priests 
at Carthage, answered, that the civil laws justly condemned delators. A slave that accused his master 
by the Roman laws was liable to be put to death. See Cod. 1. . x. tit. xi. and the notes. In the present 
case, the senate might condemn St. Apollonius by the rescript of Trajan to Pliny, or other former 
laws; yet punish the slave, not to encourage such base informers. 


1248 That Alexander III. set his foot on the neck of the emperor Frederick, in the porch of St. Mark’s 
church, in Venice, on this occasion, is a notorious forgery, as Baronius. Natalis Alexander. (in Sec. 
12. . art 9. , in Alex. III.) and all other judicious historians demonstrate, from the silence of all 
contemporary writers, as of Romuald, archbishop of Salerno, who wrote the history of Alexander, 
and of this very transaction, at which he himself was present, both in the council of Venice and at the 
absolution of the emperor: also of Matthew Paris, William of Tyre, and Roger Hoveden. Nor is the 
story consistent with reason, or with the singular meekness of Alexander, who, when the second 
antipope, John of Strume, called Calixtus TI., had renounced the schism, in 1178. , always treated 
him with the greatest humanity and honor, and entertained him at his own table. At Venice, indeed, 
among the great exploits of the commonwealth, are exquisitely painted, in the senate-house, this 
pretended humiliation of Frederick, and then great naval victory over his son Otho, and the triumph 
of the Lombard cities over his land army. But painters and poets are equally allowed the liberty of 
fictions or emblematical representations. The pictures, moreover, are modern, and no more amount to 
a proof of the fact than the bead-roll story of the seadle of Westminster abbey might do. 


1249 By what means the imagination, under the violent impression of some strong image or passion. 
In pregnant mothers, should impress visible marks on the organs of the child in the womb, while the 
circulation of fluids is the same through the body of the child and that of the mother: and the former 
is so tender in its frame, that if blown upon by wind, it would retain the mark; is a problem which we 
can no more account for than we can understand the general laws of the union between the soul and 
body in ourselves. But whatever some late physicians have said to the contrary, innumerable 
incontestable facts might be gathered to evince the truth of the thing. Probably the spirits or sinews of 
the mother receive a power of conveying a sensible image, and strongly impressing it on the inward 
parts of the tender embryo: of the fact Dr. Mead is an unexceptionable voucher. 


ENDNOTES 


1250 Wibert, in Vita Leonis IX.1. 1. , n. 10. . 
1251 Herm. Contract. Chron. ad an. 1050. ; Lanfranc. in Bereng. c. 4. . 


1252 Berengarius, a native of Tours, studied first in the school of St. Martin’s in that city, afterwards 
at Chartres, under the famous Fulbert its bishop. Returning to Tours with great reputation for his skill 
in grammar and dialectic, about the year 1030. , he commenced Scholasticus in that city, by which 
title we are to understand master of the school, not, as Baillet mistakes, (Jugements des Scavants.) the 
Ecolatre, or Scholasticus among the canons of the cathedral, (which seems not then to have been 
erected into a dignity in chapters,) much less the Theologal, certainly of a more modern institution. 
See Menage. (Anti-Baill. t. 1. , c. 39. , p. 134. .) Many eminent men were formed in his school; 
among others Eusebius Bruno, who, in 1047. , succeeded Hubert of Vendome in the bishopric of 
Angers, and the learned Hildebert, who became bishop of Mans, and afterwards archbishop of Tours. 
Berengarius was honored with the priesthood, and, about the year 1039. . nominated by Hubert of 
Vendome, archdeacon of Angers, though he continued to govern the school of Tours, and often 
resided there till his retreat, eight years before his death. He enjoyed the esteem of many learned and 
holy men, till jealousy and ambition blasted many great qualities with which he seemed endowed, 
and transformed him into another man. Guitmund, from the testimony of those who best knew him, 
says that the confusion he felt for having been worsted in a disputation which he had with Lanfranc, 
and the envy which he bore him when he saw his school an Bec daily more and more crowded, and 
his own almost deserted, first made him seek to distinguish himself by advancing novelties. (Guitm. 
de Euch. 1. .1, p. 441. , t. 4. , Bibl. Patr.) Eusebius Bruno, formerly his scholar, entreated him to 
examine his own heart, whether it was not owing to a desire of distinguishing himself that he had 
begun to dispute against the holy Eucharist, (Ap. De Roye, p. 48. ,) and Lanfranc ascribes his fall to 
vain-glory, (in Bereng. c. 4. .) About the year 1047. he first broached errors against marriage, and 
against the baptism of infants; but soon corrected himself. He immediately after fell into others 
concerning the blessed Eucharist, in which he made use of the erroneous book of John Scotas 
Erigena. Hugh, bishop of Langres, who had formerly been his schoolfe how at Chartres, in a 
conference with Berengarius, discovered that he denied the mystery of the real presence, and trans 
substantiation, and wrote him a beautiful dogmatical letter on that subject before October, in 1049. , 
(in Append. Op. Laufr. p. 68. .) Adelman, who had been also his schoolfellow in the same place, and 
was afterwards bishop of Brescia, wrote to him an excellent letter before the year 1050. , in which he 
says that two years before the churches of Germany and Italy had been exceedingly disturbed and 
scandalized upon the rumor that so impious an error was advanced by him, (Ap. Martenne, Anecdot. 
t. 1. , p. 196. .) Berengarius openly declared his erroneous doctrine in certain letters which he wrote 
to Lanfranc about that time, in which he espoused the errors of John Scotus Erigena, and condemned 
the doctrine of Paschasius Radbertus, which was that of the church, (in vita Lanfr. c. 3. , et Lanlr. in 
Bereng. c. 4. , p. 22. .) The news of this new heresy no sooner reached Rome, but St. Leo IX. 
condemned it in a council which he held in that city after Easter, in 1050. . But as Berengarius could 


not be heard in person, the pope ordered another council to meet at Vercelli three months after, at 
which the heresiarch was summoned to appear. He was soon informed of the condemnation of his 
error at Rome, and immediately repaired into Normandy to the young duke William the Bastard. In a 
conference before that prince at Brione, he and a cleric who was his scholar, and on whom he much 
relied in disputation, were reduced to silence by the Catholic theologians, and revoked their errors. 
But Berengarius insolently renewed them at Chartres, whither he withdrew, as we are informed by 
Durand, abbot of Troarn. (L. de Corpore Domini, p. 437. . See also Mabillon, Acta Bened. n. 16. , et 
Annal. 1. . 59. , n. 74. .) St. Leo IX. opened the council at Vercelli in September, at which 
Berengarius did not appear, but only two ecclesiastics in his name, who were silenced in the 
disputation: the doctrine which they maintained was condemned, and the book of John Scotus 
Erigena thrown into the flames. In October the same year, 1050. , a council at Paris, in presence of 
king Henry, unanimously condemned Berengarius and his accomplices, and the king deprived him of 
the revenue of his benefice. In 1054. , Victor II. having succeeded the holy pope Leo IX., held 
immediately a council at Florence, in which he confirmed all the decrees of his predecessor. He 
caused another to be assembled the same year at Tours by his legates. Hildebrand and cardinal 
Gerard, in which Berengarius made his appearance according to summons. He at first began to 
vindicate his error, but at length solemnly retracted it, and bound himself by oath to maintain with the 
Catholic church the faith of the real presence in the blessed Eucharist. This retraction he signed with 
his own hand, and thereupon was received by the legates to the communion of the church, (Lanfr. p. 
234. , Anonym. de Multiplic. Condemn. Bereng. p. 361. ; Guitm. 1. . 3., t. 18. ; Bibl. Patr. p. 452. ; 
Mabillon, &c.) Yet the perfidious wretch, soon after he was come from the council, made a jest of his 
oath, and continued secretly to teach his heresy. To shut every door against it, Maurillus, archbishop 
of Rouen, made an excellent confession of the Catholic faith, which he obliged all to subscribe: in 
which many other prelates imitated him. (See Mabillon, Act. t. 9. . p. 226. , and Annal. t. 2. , p. 460. . 
&c.) Eusebius Bruno, bishop of Angers, in his letter to Berengarius, mentions a second council held 
at Tours against him. After the death of pope Stephen, who had succeeded Victor, Nicholas II. 
assembled at Rome, in 1059. , a council of one hundred and thirteen bishops, at which Berengarius 
was present, signed the Catholic confession of faith on this mystery, presented him by the council, 
and having kindled himself a fire in the midst of the assembly, threw into it the book which contained 
his hereby The pope sent copies of his recantation to all places where his errors had raised a 
disturbance, and admitted him to communion. Nevertheless the author being returned into France, 
relapsed into his error, and spoke injuriously of the see of Rome, and the holy pope Leo IX. 
Alexander II. wrote him a tender letter, exhorting him to enter into himself, and no longer to 
scandalize the church. Eusebius Bruno, bishop of Angers, formerly his scholar, and afterwards his 
friend and protector, did the same. In 1076. Gerard, cardinal bishop of Ostia, presided in a council at 
Poitiers, against his errors. Maurillus, archbishop of Rouen, had condemned them in a council at 
Rouen, in 1063. , (Mabillon, Analect. pp. 224. , 227. , and 514. .) Hildebrand having succeeded 
Alexander II. under the name of Gregory VII., called Berengarius to Rome in 1078. , and in a council 
there obliged him to give in a Catholic confession of faith. The bishops of Pisa and Padua thinking 
afterwards that he had not sufficiently expressed the mystery of Transubstantiation, and his former 
relapses having given reason to suspect his sincerity, the pope detained him a year at Rome, till 
another council should be held. This met in February, 1079. , and was composed of one hundred and 
fifty bishops. In it Berengarius declared his firm faith that the bread and wine are substantially 
changed into the Body and Blood of Christ, and prostrating himself, confessed that he had of then 
erred on the mystery of the Eucharist. (See Martenne, Anecdot. t.1. p. 109. .) After so solemn a 
declaration of his repentance he returned to the vomit when he arrived in France. Then it was that 
Lanfranc, who had been nine years bishop of Canterbury, in 1079. . wrote his excellent confutation of 
this heresy, in which he mentions the pontificate of Gregory VII., and the last council at Rome, in 


1079. . From which, and other circumstances, Dom. Clemencez demonstrates that he could not have 
published this work while he was abbot at Caen, as Mabillon and Fleury imagined. About the same 
time Guitmund, afterwards bishop of Aversa, near Naples, a scholar of Lanfranc, published also a 
learned book on the Body of Christ, against Berengarius. Alger, a priest and scholastic at Liege, 
afterwards a monk of Cluni, who died in 1130. , wrote also an incomparable book on the same 
subject, by the reading of which Erasmus says his faith of the truth of that great mystery, of which he 
never doubted, was much confirmed, and he strongly recommends to all modern Sacramentarians the 
perusal of these three treatises preferably to all the polemic writers of his age. Durand, monk of 
Fecam, afterwards abbot of Troarn, about the year 1060. , likewise wrote on the Body of our Lord, 
against Berengarius, which book is published by D’Achery in an Appendix to the works of Lanfranc. 


These treatises of Lanfranc and Guitmund doubtless contributed to open the eyes of Berengarius, 
who never pretended to make any reply to either of them, and whose sincere repentance for the eight 
last years of his life is attested by irretragable authorities of the same age, as by Clarius the monk, 
who died ten years after him, and almost in his neighborhood, (Spicileg. t. 2. , p. 747. ,) Richard of 
Poitiers, a monk of Cluni, (Ap. Martenne, Ampl. Collect. t. 5. , p. 1168. .) the chronicle of Tours, 
(Ap. Martenne, Anecd. t. 3. ,) and others. These eight years he spent in prayer, almsdeeds, and 
manual labor, in the isle of St. Cosmas, below the city, then belonging to the abbey of Marmoutier, 
where he died in 1088. . William of Malmesbury writes, that he died trembling, after making the 
following declaration: “This day will my Lord Jesus Christ appear to me either to glory, by his 
mercy, through my repentance; or, as I fear, on the account of others, to my punishment.” Oudin, the 
apostate, betrays a blind passion in favor of the heresy, which he had embraced, when he pretends to 
call in question his repentance. (De Script. Eccles. t. 2. , p. 635. .) Cave carries his prejudices yet 
further, by exaggerating, beyond all bounds, the number of his followers. If it amounted to three 
hundred, this might seem considerable to Malmesbury and others, who complain that he seduced 
many. Not a single person of note is mentioned among them. Cave says, his adversaries were only the 
monks. But Hugh, bishop of Langres, Theoduin of Liege, Eusebius Bruno of Angers, the two 
scholastics of Liege, Gossechin and Adelman, many of the bishops who condemned him, and others 
who confuted his error, were not of the monastic order. Never was any heresy more universally 
condemned over the whole church. The unhappy author is convinced from his writings of notorious 
falsifications, (Martenne, of cit. p. II. &c.,) and of pertidy from his three solemn retractations 
falsified by him, viz. in the Roman council of pope Nicholas II., (Conc. t. 9. . p. 1101. ,) and in those 
of St. Gregory VII. in 1078. and 1079. ; not to mention that which he made before William the 
Bastard, duke of Normandy. From the fragments and letters of this heresiarch which have reached us, 
it appears that his style was dry, harsh, full of obscure laconisms, no ways equal to the reputation 
which he bore of an able grammarian, or to that of the good writers of the same age, Lanfranc, 
Adelman, St. Anselm, &c. His manner of writing is altogether sophistical, very opposite to the 
simplicity with which the Christian religion was preached by the apostles. We have extant the 
excellent writings of many who entered the lists against him; Hugh, bishop of Langres; Theoduin, 
bishop of Liege; Eusebius Bruno, bishop of Angers, (who had been some time his protector.) 
Lanfranc, Adelman, scholastic of Liege, afterwards bishop of Brescia, Guitmund, monk of the Cross 
of St. Leufroi, afterwards bishop of Aversa; B. Maurillus. arch bishop of Rouen: Bruno, afterwards 
bishop of Segni; Durand, abbot of Troarn in Normandy; B. Wholphelm, abbot of Brunvilliers, near 
Cologne; Ruthard, monk of Corwei, afterwards abbot of Hersfield; Geoffrey of Vendome, whose first 
writing was a treatise on the Body of our Lord; St. Anastasins, monk of St. Michael, afterwards of 
Cluni; Jotsald, monk of Cluni; Albert, monk of mount Cassino; Ascelin, monk of Bee; Gozechin, 
scholastic of Liege, an anonymous author published by Chifflet, &c. See the history of Berengarius, 
written by Francis le Roye, professor in law at Angers, in 4. to. 1656. : and by Mabillon in his 


Analecta. t. 2. , p. 477. , and again in his Acta Bened. t. 9. . Fleury, Histor, Eccles, and Ceillier, t. 20. , 
p. 280. , have followed this latter in their accounts of this famous heresiarch. But his history is most 
accurately given by FF. Clemencez and Ursin Durand, in their continuation of the Histoire Littéraire 
de la France, t. 8. . p. 197. , who have pointed out and demonstrated several gross mistakes and 
misrepresentations of Oudin and Cave, the former in his Bibl. Scriptor. Eccles. t. 2. , the latter in his 
Hist. Litter. 


1253 [ anfr. in Bereng. c. 4. . 


1254 Cerular., ep. et Sigeb. de Script. c. 349. . 


1255 T. 9. , Conc. p. 949. , and Sigebert de Script. Eccl. c. 349. , Baron. Annal. t. 9. ; Leo Allat.1, de 
Lib Eccles. Grec. 


_ 


1256 Cedrenus, Zonaras, Curopal, &c. See Baronius, &c. 


1257 That Leo IX. had taken the monastic habit before he was chosen bishop, Mabillon proves from 
these words of this pope in his last moments: “The cell in which I lived when a monk, I have seen 
changed into a spacious palace Now I must enter a narrow tomb” Mabill. t. 4. , Annal 


_ 


1258 Spelman, Conc. Brit. t.1, p. 510. . 


1259 The venerable abbot Herluin, after having commanded in the armies with great valor and 


reputation, renounced the world, founded this abbey upon his own manor of Bec, about the year 
1040. , and was chosen the first abbot. Mabillon has given us his edifying life, but could not find 
sufficient proof that he was ever honored in the church as a saint. In the calendar of Bec his festival is 
marked a double of the first class on the 26. th of August: but the mass is sung in honor of the 
Blessed Trinity. Among the MSS. of this house are two lives of this its founder. To one of them is 
annexed a MS. modern dissertation, in which the anonymous author pretends to prove that Herluin 
was honored among the saints, and that a chapel in that monastery, which is now destroyed, was 
dedicated to God under his Invocation. See the lives of Herluin in the library of MSS. at Bec, n. 128. 
and 140. . Also Chronicon Becense, n 141. . 


1260 Lanfranc was born at Pavia, in Lombardy, of a noble family, about the year 1005. ; studied 
eloquence and the laws at Bologna, and was professor of laws in his native city. This charge he 
resigned in order to travel into Normandy, where he made his monastic profession at Bec, under 
Herluin, the first abbot, about the year 1042. , Henry I. being king of France, and William the 
Bastard, duke of Normandy. Three years after he was made prior, and commenced a great school in 
that monastery, which, by his extraordinary reputation, soon became the most famous at that time in 
Europe. Berengarius, professor at Tours, and archdeacon of Angers, made great complaints against 
him, because several had left his school to go to Bec. When that unhappy professor broached his 
errors concerning the Blessed Eucharist, Lanfranc invited him often to a conference, which 
Berengarius declined. He assisted at the council of Rheims, in 1049. , held by St. Leo IX., and 
attended that pope to Rome, and was present at the council there in which Berengarius was 
excommunicated, and at that of Vercelli. Duke William married his cousin Mand, daughter to 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, without a dispensation; but Nicholas II. afterwards granted one at the 





solicitation of Lanfranc, whom the duke sent to Rome on that errand. In that city he attended the 
council in which Berengarius solemnly abjured his errors. After his relapse, he wrote against him 
(whether at Bec or at Caen is uncertain) his excellent book On the Body of our Lord. The conditions 
which the pope required in compensation for the dispensation for the duke’s marriage, was, that he 
and the duchess should each found a monastery, the one for monks and the other for nuns. This they 
executed, in the most magnificent manner, in the abbeys of St. Stephen and of Holy Trinity, at Caen, 
in 1059. . The buildings being finished in 1063. , Lanfranc was appointed first abbot of the former, 
whither pope Alexander II., who had been his scholar at Bec, sent some of his relations to study in 
the great school which he opened in this now abbey. Lanfranc had obstinately refused the 
archbishopric of Rouen in 1067. , but was compelled, by the orders of two councils and abbot 
Herluin, to accept that of Canterbury in 1070. . The pope appointed him legate in England, and the 
archbishop reformed the clergy, the monasteries, and the laity, and restored the studies both of the 
sacred sciences, eloquence, and grammar. He is allowed by all to have been the ablest dialectician, 
and the most eloquent Latin writer of his age; nor was he less famous for his skill in the scriptures, 
fathers, and canon law. King William, as often as he went into Normandy, charged him with the chief 
care of the government in England, and by that prince’s last disposition, and his express order before 
his death, Lanfranc crowned his younger son, William Rufus, on the 29. th of September, 1087. . He 
survived two years, his death happening on the 28. th of May, 1089. , in the nineteenth year of his 
archiepiscopal dignity. He was buried in Christ-Church at Canterbury. 


His genuine commentary on St. Paul’s epistles, Mabillon was possessed of, and promised to publish, 
but was prevented by death; that given by D’Achery upon this subject is certainly not his. His statutes 
for the Benedictin order in England, published by Dom. Reyner, the first abbot of Lumbspring; his 
notes upon Cassian’s conferences, with his treatise against Berengarius, and sixty letters, make up the 
most correct edition of his works given by Luke D’ Achery, with useful notes, in one volume, in folio, 
in 1648. , and in the last edition of the Bibliotheca Patrum. To these we may add his discourse in the 
council of Winchester, in 1076. . Also his Sentences, an excellent ascetic work for the use of monks, 
discovered by Dom. Luke D’Achery twelve years after the publication of his works, and published 
by him in the fourth tome of his Spicilege, and inserted t. 18. . Biblioth. Patr. p. 83. . The treatise On 
the Secret of Confession, by some attributed to Lanfranc, seems not to be his genuine work. His 
Comments on the Psalms, his History of William the Conqueror, or rather panegyric, and some other 
works, quoted by several writers under his name, seem lost. We have his life written by Milo 
Crespin, a monk of Bec, his contemporary, in the Chronicle of Bec, and Eadmer’s Hist. Novorum, 
&c. Other monuments relating to his history, are collected by Luke D’Achery and Mabillon. 
Capgrave and Trithemius honor him with the title of saint on the 28. th of May, on which day his life 
is given in Britannia Sancta. But it is certain that no marks of such an honor have ever been allowed 
to his memory either at Canterbury, Caen, or Bec, nor, as it seems, in any other church: and William 
Thorn’s chronicle is a proof that all had not an equal idea of his extraordinary sanctity. His memory is 
justly vindicated against some moderns, by Wharton, in his Anglia Sacra. On Lanfranc, see Ceillier, 
t, 21. , p. 1. , Hist Litter. de la France. t. 10. , p. 260. . 


1261 y, 30, . 


1262 He did not think himself a complete monarch, as Eadmer says, unless he melted the mitre into 
the crown, and engrossed the possession of all jurisdiction, both spiritual and temporal p. 28. . 


_ 


1263 B 3. ep. 37. 


1264 His exterior occupations did not hinder him from continuing to employ his pen in defence of 
the church Towards the end of his life, he wrote a book, On the Will, showing its different 
acceptations: also his learned treatise, On the Concord of Divine Foreknowledge, Predestination, and 
Grace with Free-will; and a tract, On Axymes, against the Greeks: another, On the difference of the 
Sacraments, viz., in the Latin and Greek Ceremonies; and a work, On the prohibited Marriages of 
Relations. His epistles are divided into four books: the first contains those which he wrote before he 
was abbot: the second those while he was abbot: the third and fourth those he wrote while 
archbishop. The Elucidarium on theology is unworthy his name, though it has sometimes passed 
under it by mistake: as have the discourse on the Conception of the Blessed Virgin: and the 
Commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles, by Herveus, a Benedictin monk, prior of Bourg-Dieu, in Berry. 
in 1140. . (See D’Achery, Spicileg. t. 3. , p. 461. .) The poem. On the Contempt of the World, is the 
work of Roger of Caén, monk of Bec, while St. Anselm was prior; as Mabillon shows. (Annal. 1. . 
65. .n. 41. , p. 134. , and Ceillier, t. 21. , p. 305. .) The treatise on the Excellence of the Blessed 
Virgin, was written by Eadmer, the disciple of our saint, who died prior at Canterbury in 1137. . St. 
Anselm, in his dogmatical writings, sticks close to the fathers, especially to St. Austin. He gathers the 
doctrine of the points he treats of into a regular system, in a clear method, and a chain of close 
reasoning: the method which St. John Damascen had followed among the Greeks, in his books on the 
Orthodox Faith, and which among the Latins, Peter Lombard, bishop of Paris, (from his Abridgment 
of Divinity, which was called his four books of Sentences, surnamed the Master of the Sentences.) 
and all the schoolmen have followed ever since. Whence St. Anselm is regarded as the first of the 
scholastic theologians, as St. Bernard closes the list of the fathers of the church. Dom. Gerberon 
published an abridgment of St. Anselm’s doctrine, entitled S. Anselmus per se docens, in 12. mo. An. 
1692. . Dom. Joseph Saens (cardinal d’Aguirre) gave commentaries on St. Anselm’s dogmatical 
works, under the title of Theologia S. Anselmi, printed in three volumes in folio, at Salamanca, in 
1679. , and with corrections and additions at Rome, in 1688. . He intended a fourth volume on the 
Saint’s Prayers and Meditations; which he never executed. This work was dedicated to pope Innocent 
XI. At the request of several Benedictin monasteries in Italy, that pope in a brief, addressed to the 
Anselmist Benedicts monks at Rome, orders that no professor in their schools ever depart from the 
theological principles laid down by St. Anselm, which these theologians join with those of St. Austin 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, to which they are always conformable. 


Only public occasions engaged St. Anselm in this literary career for the defence of the church. It was 
rather his delight to be employed in the interior exercises of devotion, being himself one of the most 
eminent masters in the contemplative way; of which spirit his ascetic works will be an eternal 
monument. They consist of Exhortations, Prayers, Hymns, and Meditations, to be best road in the 
new edition of his works by the Benedictins. They are written with a moving unction, and express a 
most tender devotion, especially to the cross and passion of Christ. to the holy sacrament of the altar, 
and to the Blessed Virgin, and an ardent love of God, and of our divine Redeemer. Eadmer, his 
disciple and constant companion, who has given us his life in two books, and a separate book of New 
Transactions, (chiefly containing the saint’s public actions and troubles,) has also left us the book of 
his Simulitudes, collected from his maxims and sentences. He informs us that the saint used to say, 
that if he saw hell open and in before him, he would leap into the former, to avoid the latter. Such 
indeed are to be the dispositions of every good Christian: but only an extraordinary impulse of fervor 
like this saint’s, can make such metaphysical suppositions seasonable. The same author relates a 
vision seen by the saint, representing the world like a fetid torrent, the persons drowned in which 
seemed carried down by its impetuous stream. The last edition of St. Anselm’s works was given by 
Gerberon, the Maurist monk, in 1675. , reprinted in 1721. . 


1265 Bullar, Rom. t.1, p 441. , and Clemens XI. Op. t. 8., p. 1215... 
1266717. p. 431.. 


1267 powis-land was a great principality in Wales, and anciently comprised all the country that lay 
between the Severn as high as the bridge at Gloucester, the Dee, and the Wye. The capital was 
Pengwern, now Shrewsbury. King Offa, to restrain the daily incursions and depredations of the 
Welsh, drove them out of all the plain country into the mountains, and annexed the country about the 
Severn and the Wye to his kingdom of Mercia, and for a curb, made a deep ditch, extending from one 
sea to the other, called Clawdh Offa, i. e. Offa’s dike. On this account the royal seat of the princes of 
Powis was translated from Pengwern to Mathraval, in Montgomeryshire. In the time of St. Beuno, 
Brochwel, called by some, in Latin, Brochmaelus, was king of Powis and Chester. He resided at 
Pengwern, in the house where, since, the college and church of St. Chad were built; was religious, 
and a great friend to the monks of Bangor. When Ethelred, the pagan Saxon king of Northumberland, 
had massacred a great number of them, Brochwel assembled an army, and being joined by Cadfan, 
king of Britain, Morgan, king of Demetia, (now Caermarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, and 
Cardiganshire,) and Blederic, king of Cornwall, gave a memorable overthrow to Ethelred, upon the 
river Dee, in the year 617. . Brochwel was soon after succeeded in Powis by his son, Cadelh-Egbert, 
king of England, who, having discomfited the Danes and Welsh together at Hengist-down, about the 
year 820. , made all Wales tributary, and annexed Chester, called till then Caer Dheon ar Dhyfrdwy, 
forever to England, which till then had remained in the hands of the Welsh. Under king Ethelwnlph, 
Berthred, his tributary king of Mercia, defeated and slew at Kettel, Merfyn Frych, king of the Welsh. 
But his son Roderic, surnamed Mawr, or the Great, united all Wales in his dominion in 843. . But in 
877. left it divided among his three elder sons, having built for each a royal palace. That of Gwineth, 
or North-Wales, at Aberffraw, he gave his eldest son Anarawd: that of South-Wales at Dinefawr, or 
Cardigan, he left to Cadelh: and to his third son Merfyn, he gave Powis, with the palace of Mathrafel; 
but this was soon usurped by Cadelh, and added to South-Wales. King Athelstan drove the Britons 
from Exeter, and confined them in Cornwall, beyond the river Cambria, now Tamar, and in Wales 
beyond the Wye. All Wales was again united under Howel Dha, i. e. Howel the Good, in 940. . who, 
having been long prince of South-Wales and Powis, was, for his great probity, elected king of North- 
Wales. He drew up the code of the Welsh laws, which he prevailed upon the pope to confirm, and 
Lambert, archbishop of St. David’s, to declare all transgressors excommunicated. He died in peace in 
948. , and his kingdom was parcelled among his four sons, and the sons of the last king of North- 
Wales: but by his laws all the other princes in Wales paid homage to the prince of North-Wales. 
Lewelyn ap Gryffydh, the brave last prince of North-Wales, after many great exploits, being betrayed 
and slain near the river Wye, Edward I. in the twelfth year of his reign, united Wales to England, built 
two castles in North-Wales, at Conwey and Caernarvon, and caused his queen Eleonore to lie-in soon 
after in the latter place, that in his new-born son Edward II. he might give the Welsh a prince, 
according to his terms, who was born in Wales, could speak no English, and was of an unblemished 
character. King Henry VII. abolished the oppressive laws which his predecessors had made against 
the Welsh, and Henry VIII. ordered their code and customs to be laid aside, and the English laws to 
take place in Wales. 


Public annals of Wales were kept, in which all things memorable were recorded, in the two great 
monasteries of Conwey in North-Wales, and Ystratflur in South-Wales, where the princes and other 
great men of that country were buried. These were compared together every three years, when the 
Beirdh, of Bards, i. e. learned writers, belonging to those two houses, made their visitations called 


Clera. These annals were continued to the year 1270. , a little before the death of the last prince 
Lhewelvn, slain at Buelht, near the Wye, in 1283. . Gutryn Owen took a copy of these annals, in the 
reign of Edward IV. Humphrey Lloyd, the great British antiquarian, in the reign of Henry VII., 
translated them into English. And from them David Powel compiled his history of Wales, under 
queen Elisabeth augmented by Mr W. Wynne, in 1697. 


12687 31.8... 46. p. 500. 
1269 Concerning those martyrs, see Cassiodorus, Hist. Tripart.1. 3. , c. 2. ; Niceph. 1..8.,c¢.27.. 


1270 Many had vowed perpetual chastity from the times of the apostles. We read in the Acts of the 
Apostles (ch. 21. ) of the four virgins, daughters of Philip the deacon. Tertullian cries out, (L. de 
resur. carnis,) “How many voluntary ennuchs! how many virgins of both sexes!” St. Ambrose 
(Exhort. ad Virg.) mentions virgins consecrated to God by receiving a blessed veil from the hands of 
the bishop at mass. Some vowed their virginity without receiving the consecrated veil, but wore 
black or gray modest garments, as a mark of their state. The strictest nuns were those called in Syria 
daughters of the covesant; which name included the deaconesses and other canonical maidens, who 
not only made vows of virginity, but also in many places were appointed to sing divine hymns in the 
church, as we read in the Syriac life of St. Ephrem. of this class were all the nuns who suffered in 
Persia, namely, SS. Varda, the two Theclas, three Maries, Danacka, Tatona, Mama, Muzachin, Anna, 
Abiatha, Hates, Mamlaca, Tata, Ama, Adrana, and Maraca; for they are called Bnoth-Kiama, or 
daughters of the covenant. All these classes of holy virgins lived in private houses, before mona 
teries were founded; but never in the same houses with men, as St. Cyprian testifies, (b. 1. , ep. 11. .) 
They had consecrated themselves to God by vows of chastity; for St. Cyprian (Ibid.) says, that if one 
of them should fall into incontinence, she would be Incestuous and an adulteress, not to a husband, 
but to Christ. And Tertullian (1. . de virg. veland.) calls them sacrilegious, who could throw aside a 
habit consecrated to God. They employed they time in solitude, hymns, prayers, and fastings, and 
were like the nuns mentioned by SS. Ambrose, Jerom, &c. in other parts of the church. 


1271 L. de Gloria Mart. c. 50. . 


1272 Origen, from his unwearned assiduity in writing, surnamed Adamantius, (from adamus, a 
diamond,) a native of Alexandria, was a scholar of St. Clement, then regent of the famous 
catechetical school in that city. He was afterwards a scholar of the celebrated Christian philosopher, 
Ammonius Saccas, who, with most philosophers of that age, adhered principally to Plato, though he 
joined with him also Aristotle, and had thus reconciled those inveterate fends and differences which 
had subsisted between the schools of those two celebrated philosophers. With our Origen, Plotinus, 
the most judicious heathen critic, Longinus, and many other eminent men, frequented the lectures of 
Ammonius. Origen, in consequence of the acuteness of his parts and great industry, made vast 
improvements in all sorts of learning; being incomparably skilled (according to St. Jerom and Suidas) 
in dialectics, geometry, arithmetic, music, rhetoric, and the several sentiments and opinions of all the 
sects of philosophers: he was also a great proficient in the Hebrew language, and the knowledge of 
the sacred writings. Being reduced to extreme poverty, after the death of his father, he was relieved 
by the liberality of a rich lady of Alexandria; but never could be prevailed upon to communicate with 
a certain heretic named Paul, her particular favorite. Whether the lady on this account withdrew her 
charity, or that he thought it more agreeable to the Christian rule to live by his labor, he opened a 
grammar-school at Alexandria, and the year following he instructed certain catechumens in the faith. 


The applause which this procured him, moved Demetrius, the bishop, to appoint him to preside in the 
great catechetical school at Alexandria, though he was not then above eighteen years of age, (St. 
Jerom, Catal. c. 54. ;) whereas that province was seldom intrusted but to persons well advanced in 
years. But Origen was a quite finished man by the time nature in others begins only to open their 
genius to serious studies: a time of life never so remarkable upon the same account in any other 
person. At this age, he was an accomplished master of so much learning as to be respected, 
consulted, and followed by a number of disciples; and many, after being with the greatest masters in 
the world, were thereby only better qualified to be his scholars. From his school, innumerable 
doctors, priests, confessors, and martyrs came forth. Even heathens crowded to his lectures, whom he 
admitted, that, under the opportunity of profane learning, he might draw them to the faith of Christ. 
So high did his reputation run, that Porphyrius himself tells us. Origen, going by chance into the 
school of Plotinus, the famous philosopher, that haughty sophist blushed at the sight of such a person, 
stopped short, and refused to proceed though desired: till at last he resumed his discourse only for the 
sake of an opportunity of passing a fine compliment upon him. (Porphyr. in Vit. Plotini.) Origen 
taught all the arts and sciences as well as divinity; and besides his public lectures, the fatigue of 
which was enough to kill another person, he dictated to seven amanuenses. Such a fertility of 
knowledge, such a clear order in his ideas on all sciences, such a presence of mind and facility of 
expression, will be the admiration of all succeeding ages. He seemed scarce ever to cease from 
application, or to allow his body any other refreshment than what proceeded from a variety of labor. 
Even when he travelled, he everywhere was crowded with scholars, and everywhere studied to 
improve his mind, and taught others; so that wherever he went, he left, as it were, a track of light 
behind him. He knew hardly any difference, as to repose, between day and night. His constitution, 
naturally strong, was still fortified by his way of living, which was in all respects most austere. In 
quitting his profession as a grammarian, he sold all his books that related to profane learning, to one 
who daily supplied him with four Oboli, or about five-pence of our money, for his subsistence, which 
served to maintain him several years, for he led a most austere life, sleeping upon the bare ground, 
watching much, besides fasting very often. In this new station of catechist he was of great use, as 
well by strengthening believers in the faith, as by gaining over to it a great number of Gentile 
philosophers; and had so many martyrs among his disciples, that his school might more properly be 
called a school of martyrdom, than of theology. The most eminent martyrs among his disciples were 
St. Plutarch, whom Origen followed to execution, and narrowly escaped being slain by the citizens, 
because he was looked upon as the cause, by his exhortations, of the other’s death. The second was 
St. Serenus; the third. St. Heraclides; the fourth, St. Heron; the fifth, another St. Serenus; the sixth, 
St. Herias, a woman catechumen, who was baptized by fire, the instrument of her martyrdom; the 
seventh, St. Basilides, with St. Potamicena, &c. Origen’s school was frequented by very great 
personages, among whom St. Gregory Thaumaturgus was none of the least. He also taught many 
young virgins and women the principles of Christianity. And as he was a young man, and by his 
office of catechist was obliged to converse daily, not only with men but women, by an indiscreet zeal 
against temptations, and to avoid all calumny, he made himself a eunuch, an action which he 
afterwards most justly condemned, (t. 15. , in Mat. p. 369. , ed. Huet.) He always walked barefooted, 
abstained from flesh meat, and during many years from wine, till the weakness of his breast obliged 
him to mingle a little with his water. The bare floor was the only bed he ever made use of. To his 
continual fasts and watchings he added the rigors of cold and nakedness, and lived to his last breath 
in extreme voluntary poverty, constantly refusing the offers of many who earnestly desired to oblige 
him to share their estates with them. Yet he always thought that much was wanting to his poverty, 
that his disengagement from earthly things might be perfect. Whence, mentioning the precept which 
Christ gave to priests, of renouncing all they possess in order to become his disciples, (Luke 14. :33. 
,) he says, “I tremble when I recite these words. For I am above others my own accuser, repeating my 


own condemnation. At least, awaked by this warning, let us hasten to accomplish this precept, let us 
hasten to throw off the character of the priests of Pharaoh, whose possessions are of earth, and rank 
ourselves among the priests of God, whose portion and inheritance is the Lord.”—Orig. Hom. 16. in 
Gen. p. 104.. 


The desire of seeing so ancient a church as that of Rome, induced him to take a journey thither, St. 
Zephyrinus being then bishop of that see. (Euseb.1. 6. , c. 14. .) He made no long stay in that city, but 
returned back to Alexandria, and to his former office of catechist, Demetrius earnestly importuning 
him to resume it. About this time he converted several from the errors of Marcion and Valentinus to 
the catholic faith; and among the rest Ambrose, a very considerable man at Alexandria, both on 
account of his riches and abilities, who became one of the most intimate friends of Origen, and from 
that time maintained for his use ten amanuenses, or clerks, to copy his works, besides several other 
transcribers for his service. The emperor Heliogabaius happened to make a long stay at Antioch, in 
218. , together with his aunt Mammea mother of the emperor Alexander. She being a lady of great 
wisdom, virtue, and learning sent for Origen to Antioch, and detained him a long time with her in 
great honor. Nor does it seem to be doubled, that through his Instructions, she embraced the faith, and 
inclined her son Alexander to favor the same. Origen mentions the abatement of the persecution 
during the reign of Heliogabalus, (1. . 3. , c. Cels.) which is generally ascribed to his influence and 
credit at court: and, if he modestly declines telling us the part he bore in it, we owe him so much the 
more honor, the less he seems to claim. When Origen returned to Alexandria, he there composed his 
works on the holy scriptures, from the year 219. to 228. . 


In 230. , being at Cesarea in Palestine, he was ordained priest by Theoctistus, bishop of that city, 
with the approbation of St. Alexander of Jerusalem and other bishops. This step gave offence to 
Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, who not long after, in two councils, deposed and excommunicated 
him. Origen had fled back to Palestine in 231. , to withdraw himself from his censures, which he 
foresaw. The matters laid to his charge were, that he had made himself a eunuch, which indeed was 
afterwards declared by the church an irregularity, rendering a man incapable of holy orders; that he 
had been ordained without the consent of his own bishop; and that he taught several errors in 
doctrine, chiefly that the devil will at last be freed from his torments and saved. Origen, in a letter to 
his friends at Alexandria, (apud S. Hieron.1. 2. . contra Rutin., p. 413. ,) condemns this error, and 
avers, that it had been foisted into his writings by heretics willing to authorize their erroneous tenets 
under his great name. Nevertheless, the Origenist heretics, who maintained that error, boasted of his 
authority, and he certainly fell into several errors in his books, On Principles, and for some time 
denied the eternity of the torments of the damned, as is clear from this work still extant. Both his 
writings and his name were condemned in the fifth general council. Who does not trembie for 
himself, while he trembles for an Origen? Halloix, Tillemont, and Ceillier, strain matters too far in 
his vindication. He seems indeed to have speedily risen from his errors. For the most learned and 
holy prelates of Palestine, as those above mentioned, always continued to entertain him in their 
communion, and treat him with honor. Saint Gregory Thaumaturgus spoke his panegyric, in which he 
exceedingly extols his learning and virtues. St. Pamphilus composed his apology, in which he 
produces his letter, proving that his works had been corrupted by heretics. We should be willing even 
to forget that he ever sinned, if deference to truth and the greatest authority could allow it. However, 
some ancients have spoken against him with the greatest bitterness, to destroy an authority of which 
the Origenist heretics availed themselves: though their principal error, by which they denied the 
eternity of the torments of hell, seems only derived from a mistake of his words, that if the devil 
could repent he would still be saved, as Origen himself assures us, in words quoted by St. Pamphilus, 
and also by St. Jerom, during the time that his zeal against the Origenists had made him the most 


violent enemy to his memory. When Beryllus, bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, fell into dangerous errors 
relating to the divinity of Christ. Origen was dispatched to him from Cesarea, in 238. ; and such was 
the success of his conference, as to convert Beryllus and crush his heresy in its birth; who, as became 
a true convert, in several letters, gave thanks to Origen for his kind pains in his conviction. He 
performed the functions of catechist and preacher at Cesarea, making sometimes remote excursions. 
In the persecution of Maximinus he retired into Cappadocia; in that of Decius to Tyre; where, 
nevertheless, he was apprehended, and suffered cruel tortures and a long imprisonment, from which 
the death of Decius released him: for the slander of his having yielded under his torments, though 
credited by St. Epiphanius, and among the moderns by Petavius, (Animadv. in Epiphher. 64. , et lib. 
de Ponder., c. 18. ,) is confuted by Baronius, Halloix, (Orig. defens.1. 4. , du. 3. , et Not. p. 35. ,) 
Raynaudus, (Hopop., sect. 2. ,) Henry Valois, (in Eus. Hist. 1.. 6. , c. 39. ,) lluet, (Origeniana,1. 1. , c. 
4. ,) Charles Vincent le Rue, (ib., p. 102. ,) &c. Origen died soon after at Tyre, and most probably of 
his torments, in 253. , being sixty-nine years old. His tomb, with an epitaph on a marble pillar, near 
the high altar in the cathedral at Tyre, is mentioned by many ancient writers down to the year 1283. ; 
but is not now known, the city of Tyre itself being destroyed. See Dom. Ch. Vincent le Rue, not. In 
Huetij Origeniana, t. 4. , parte 2.. p. 103. . 


Origen’s style is diffusive and prolix, and the arbitrary allegorical manner of interpreting the holy 
scriptures he certainly carried to an excess: but an astonishing erudition and other great qualities will 
ever support his reputation against the heavy censures of his enemies. They who call Origen a 
babbler and trifler, betray the weakness of their own judgment, or the violent bias of prepossession. 
As to his principal works, the Hexapla, which he published in the year 231. , contained the holy 
scriptures in Hebrew: the same in Greek letters: the Greek versions of Aquila, Symmachus, the 
Seventy, and Theodotion, in six columns corresponding to each other. In his Octapla he added two 
other Greek versions, viz., a fifth, found at Jericho, and a sixth at Nicopolis in Epirus. His Tetrahla 
consisted only of the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, the Seventy, and Theodotion. From various 
sources and manuscripts, Montfaucon gathered together what fragments of this work could be met 
with, which he printed in two volumes, folio, at Paris, in 1713. . So many expositions, additions from 
the other Greek versions, and other alterations, had crept into the common copies of the Seventy, 
with infinite variety among themselves, that this performance of Origen was of great advantage. To 
every word in the margin which was an explication or an addition borrowed from any of the other 
Greek versions allowed by the Jews, he prefixed an asterisk, or star*. To all such words as were not 
found in the Hebrew as then extant, he prefixed an obelus, or daggert. The signification of two other 
marks which he made use of, is not very well known: the one called lemniscus, a kind of double 
obelus+; the other hypolemniscusy. The asterisk is much the most frequent mark, and an omission of 
it before any word by the carelessness of a copyist, was sufficient to introduce a foreign word into the 
text. Montfaucon received great succors in restoring the Greek text of the Seventy, in the Hexapla, 
from an imperfect manuscript of the Pentateuch of this edition, of the seventh century, in the king’s 
library at Paris; and from the Chigi manuscript of the prophets, belonging to the library of that prince 
at Rome; and another of the same in the hands of the Jesuits at Clermont college, at Paris, of the 
seventh or eighth centuries; both very fair and entire: and in both is contained the old version of 
Daniel, called of the Seventy, never printed: that which is published in our Greek bibles being 
universally allowed to be the version of Theodotion. It is great pity that the learned Montfaucon 
wrote often too hastily some words of this MS, of the Jesuits, which he probably took upon trust, 
being quite mistaken and wrong, copied throughout his citations, doubtless by the fault of his copier. 
The original work of Origen, which was deposited by him with his other writings in the library of 
Cesarea, is supposed 10. have perished when that city was taken and destroyed (not by Chosroes, the 
Persian, who only plundered Jerusalem and Cesarea in Cappadocia, not this city of Palestine, as 


appears from Theophanes, Chron. p. 9. . but) by the Saracens in 653. , after a siege of seven years 
See Hoffman’s Lexicon. Kennicot, Diss. 2. , p. 392. , and Mont faucon, Prelim, in Hexapla, p. 76. . 


As to his comments on the scriptures, those extant in Greek are published with dissertations by Huet. 
The same with additions, and those only extant in the Latin translation, by Dom. Charles de la Rue, 
the Benedictin Maurist monk, with his other works. This learned editor has given us, with notes, (Op. 
Origenis, t. 1. , p. 43. , Parisiis, 1733. ,) his four books tept Apywv, or On Principles, in the Latin 
translation of Rufinus, in which only it is extant. Though Rufinus declares he had corrected the errors 
of this work, because it had been corrupted by heretics, we still discover in it dangerous principles 
concerning the pre-existence of souls, the plurality of worlds, the nature of the stars, as if endued 
with understanding and souls, the salvation of the devils, &c. This work raised clamors against the 
author, who in it attempted to blend the principles of many philosophic sects with those of religion: 
though they are only problematically asserted, or with a perhaps; and Origen, in the preface to this 
very work, clearly teaches, that nothing is to be admitted as a religious doctrine or point of faith 
which squares not with the tradition of the church, and with what was preached by the apostles and 
preserved entire in the doctrine of the church. His treatise On Prayer, to Ambrose, proves its 
necessity, and expounds the Lord’s prayer. We have a good edition of this work given by William 
Reading, at London, in 1728. ; and a later still, improved, by De la Rue, (t. 1. . p. 195. .) His golden 
book, On Martyrdom, was an exhortation to certain confessors in prison for the faith at Cesarea. In 
Palestine, De la Rue has enriched his edition with judicious notes. But the most valuable and finished 
work of Origen is his Apology for the Christian Religion, written in 249. , in the reign of the emperor 
Philip, in eight books, against Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, to whom the impious Lucian 
dedicated his Pseudo-mantis. De la Rue has, by ample notes, rendered it more useful, though those of 
the learned Spencer, in the Cambridge edition, in 1638. , had before justly received the thanks of all 
lovers of ecclesiastical antiquity. This Celsus was an Epicurean philosopher, who lived in the reign of 
Adrian, and is to be distinguished from one of the same name and sect who lived in Nero’s time. He 
was the most formidable adversary that ever attacked in writing the Christian religion. For 
Porphyrius, the Tyrian philosopher, in his voluminous invective, about the year 270. , endeavored to 
invalidate the truth of the history of the Old and New Testament, by pretended contradictions, but by 
a sophistry equally weak and extravagant, as appears from Eusebius. (de Prep. Evang.1. 1.,5., 10. ;) 
St. Jerom, (Pref. Comm. in Gal.,) &c. Hierocles, a judge and cruel persecutor of the Christians, first 
at Nicomedia, afterwards at Alexandria, in the reign of Dioclesian, wrote a bitter book against the 
Christians, entitled Philalethes, in which he only repeated the slanders of Celsus and Porphyrius, and 
drew a supposed parallel between the miracles of Christ and the pretended miracles of Apollonius 
Tyaneus, borrowed from the fabulous life of that famous impostor and magician, written by 
Philostratus: of which absurd blasphemy Eusebius of Cesurea published an ample confutation. Julian 
the Apostate, after trying in vain every other expedient to extirpate Christianity, set himself to write 
against that divine religion, He had the advantage of the most perfect knowledge of its doctrine, and 
of whatever the philosophers and Jewish or pagan historians could furnish against it: yet was not able 
to start any objection deserving a serious regard, or that could be a solid apology for his apostacy. St. 
Gregory Nazianzen and Saint Cyril of Alexandria answered his cavils. From the latter it appears that 
he laid his main stress upon the want of antiquity in the Christian religion; as if Moses, who foretold 
christ throughout the whole dispensation of the Old Law, was not far more ancient than all the 
philosophers, not to mention Abraham, &c. Secondly, he insisted on the authority of pagan 
philosophers. Thirdly, he argues judicrously on several passages of the Mosaic history, not from 
reason, but with a low ridicule unbecoming so serious a subject. Lastly, he scornfully insults the 
person and sufferings of Christ. It is happy for religion that the objections of Julian have been 
translated down to our times: otherwise some might have imagined that this learned emperor had 


sufficient reasons for his apostacy. But nothing more visibly betrays the weakness of infidelity, nor 
more strengthens the cause of truth. 


Of all these writers, Celsus is the most crafty and subtle. He wrote with the most refined fallacy that 
sophistry could invent, with an air of positiveness to impose upon the vulgar, and all the advantages 
that wit and fine raillery could give; he was also master of all the difficulties that an extensive 
knowledge, seconded by artifice and management, could object. On the other side. Origen, with all 
the force and solidity of right reason, reduces every argument to its true principles, follows his 
adversary step by step, convicts him of falsehood in point of facts, sets in the true light things which 
his adversary disguised or smothered, and establishes the truth of the Christian doctrine by the 
evidence of feels and of its history. Eusebius (L ad Hieroclem) and St. Jerom (ep. adv. Magn.) say, 
that all objections that ever were, or can be made to Christianity, will find an answer in this work. 
Ceisus objects the privacy of the assemblies of the Christians: that their precepts of morality were not 
new. And though he does not deny that Christ wrought miracles, yet he ascribes them to magic. 
Origen, answering this last, says that miracles were still wrought in his time by the disciples of 
Christ, and that he had been himself an eye-witness of several, (1..1.. pp. 5., 7. , 37. .) Origen 
answers next his objections to the ancient prophecies, to the meanness of the disciples of Christ, to 
the descent of God on earth in Christ, and to various passages of the scriptures, (1. . 2. , 3. , 4. .) He 
refutes the principle of Celsus, big with fatal consequences, that the Jews and other people ought to 
follow the customs and religion of their own country, (1. . 5. , p. 248. .) He compares the prophets 
with the heathen philosophers, and shows that Christ had borrowed no points of his doctrine from 
Plato, as his adversary pretended, (1. . 5. .) He proves the heathenish oracles do proceed from the 
devil, because their priestesses uttered them in fits of phrensy, and possessed by evil spirits, not 
knowing what they said; and he displays the truth of the prophets, and the sanctity of the Christian 
morals. (1. . 7. .) Lastly, he says, that Christians adore both God, the Father of the Truth, and the Son, 
who is the Truth; and takes notion of the assiduity of prayer, the humility, contempt of the world, and 
other virtues practised by the Christians, (1. . 8. .) 


Certain moder free-thinkers affect to throw out surmises in the writings that if these works of 
Celsus, Porphyrius, and Julian had come down to us, they doubt not but they could have made their 
cause good. But nothing could betray more their want of judgment or sincerity. A great part of 
Julian’s three books upon this subject, St. Cyril has preserved us in his own words, omitting only 
some unmeaning blasphemies, as he assures us: and this specimen suffices to satisfy all modern 
enemies of Christianity, that this author only discovers his distress for want of any thing which might 
so much as wear the appearance of a solid objection. Porphyrius was still more senseless and 
extravagant in his silly enthusiasm. As for Colsus, Origen has mentioned every thing material that he 
objected. By all which it is evident, that none at the early enemies of Christianity was able to charge 
the main of the gospel-history with any suspicion of imposture in any of its circumstances: the only 
point our modern infidels want to make out from the writings of their predecessors, who lived 
contemporary with these facts, and wanted neither power, not abilities nor inclination to detect a 
fraud in them; yet this they were never able to do in anyone circumstance or miracle of Christ’s life. 
And we cannot imagine they were wanting to practise every art upon many of the eye-witnesses, 
especially upon apostate Christians among the first disciples, who could not but be all conscious of a 
conspiracy in a cheat, had there been any. But the public evidence of these facts, and sincere humility 
and virtue of the witnesses, their multitude, quanimity, and constancy, in the testimony they gave to 
the miracles and other events, removed all possibility of doubt. We must add, that this their testimony 
they maintained against all human motives and passions, and joyfully sealed the same with their 
death, and under every sort of torment and suffering. I cannot dismiss this subject without 


mentioning two other reflections. First, that it is an undoubted matter of fact, that of all the 
adversaries that attacked Christianity at the beginning, not one ever had the assurance to return to the 
charge after the first defeat; and no pagan attempted to answer Origen or any other of our apologists. 
When the spirit of controversy which is always so keen, subtle, and fertile, is driven to this extremity, 
we need not ask whether the answers that forced them were solid. Secondly, all these adversaries 
confessed the truth of the miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles, and could make no other reply 
than by ascribing them to magic: which is a clear proof of the undoubted evidence of the facts. See 
the testimonies of Celsus, (in Origen. 1. . 1. and 2. ,) of the Jews, (in Tertullian contra Jude. c. 9. , p. 
48. ,) of Julian the Apostate, (in St. Cyril, 1..6., p. 191., t. 6. , part 2. .) of Porphyrius, as St. Jerom 
testifies, (1. . contr. Vigilant.,) &c. As to the testimony of Origen concerning miracles wrought in his 
time, Mr. Jontin writes as follows, (t. 2. , p. 249. .) “He speaks of miracles which were performed 
even then, as healing the sick, and casting out devils by invocation of Jesus, and he mentions some 
who were converted to Christianity by visions and revelations. He speaks of some of these things as 
one who was well-informed, and he appeals to God that what he says is true. Thus much may be 
affirmed, that he was utterly incapable of affirming a fact which he knew or suspected to be false.” It 
is probable that among other conversions effected by visions, he had in his thoughts that of Basilides 
by a vision of St. Potamicena, who was a disciple of Origen. See her life. That Origen was an 
advocate for the divinity or consubstantiality of the Son, and his doctrine on the article of the Trinity 
orthodox, is excellently shown against Petavius and Huet. by Marand. De Divinitate Christi, 1. . 4. . 
c. 14. . 15. . 16. . Bull, Defensio fidei Nicene, c. 9. . Witasse, Touraely, and at length by Dom. 
Charles Vincent de la Rue, Notis in Huetil Origeniana, 1. . 2. ,c. 2. , p. 107. , ad p. 139. , t. 4. , parte 
2.. This letter strenuously clears his doctrine of the charge of Pelagianism, ib. 1. .2., qu. 7. , p. 192.. 
Huet, though carried away by the authority of his friend. F. Petau, the most declared adversary of 
Origen, condemns him with too great severity, yet demonstrates that he never maintained his errors 
with obstinacy, which is required to the guilt of heresy. (Origeniana, 1. .2.,c.3.,n.19., aodc. 4. .) 
Nevertheless, that he for some time denied the eternity of the torments of hell, is clear both from the 
torrent of the fathers and councils, and from his genuine writings, such as were deposited by him in 
the library of Cesarea. (See Huet, Origen. 1. . 2. , c. 11. .) Nor does Dom. Charles Vincent de la Rue 
offer to vindicate him from the charge of having maintained this and certain other errors relating to 
the human soul, angels, &c. The Benedictin complete edition of Origen’s works was undertaken by 
Dom. Charles de la Rue, who published two volumes, and prepared the third. His nephew, Charles 
Vincent de la Rue, took care to have this printed in 1749. , and added himself, in 1759. , the fourth or 
last volume, with curious judicious critical notes on several parts of Huet’s Origeniana; wherein he 
clears his author of many things laid to his charge by Huet, and especially by that learned prelate’s 
friend, F. Petan: yet shews, against Halloix, Tillemont, and Celllier, that he certainly fell into several 
dangerous errors against the eternity of hell torments, &c., though never with obstinacy; and that he 
undoubtedly died in the bosom of the Catholic church. 


12731, de Glor. Mart. c. 101... 
12747 19. , ep. 73., p. 1173. , ed. Ben 
1275 Not. Meuardi in Sacram. S. Greg 


1276 Conc. t. 1.1, p. 275. 


1277 See F. Honoré, Hist. des Ordres de Chevalerie, t. 4. . Also Ashmole’s Order of the Garter; 
Anstis’s Register; and Pott’s Antiquities of Windsor and Hist. of this Order, 4. to. 1749. , with the 
MS, notes of Dr Buswel, canon of Westminster. 


1278 Certain ancient heretics forged false acts of St. George, which the learned pope Gelasius 
condemned in his famous Roman council in 494. . Calvin and the Centuriators call him an imaginary 
saint: but their slander is confuted by most authentic titles and monuments. Jurieu, (Apol. de Reform. 
t. 1. ,) Reynolds and Echard blush not to confound him with George the Arian, usurper of the see of 
Alexandria, the infamous persecutor of St. Athanasius and the Catholics, whom he endeavored to 
dragoon into Arianism, by butchering great numbers, banishing their bishops, plundering the houses 
of orphans and widows, and outraging the nuns with the utmost barbarity, till the Gentiles, 
exasperated by his cruelties and scandalous behavior, massacred him, under Julian. The stories of the 
combat of St. George with the magician Athanasius, and the like trumpery, came from the mint of the 
Arians, as Baronius takes notice: and we find them rejected by pope Gelasius and the other Catholics, 
who were too well acquainted with the Arian wolf, whose acts they condemned, to confound him 
with this illustrious martyr of Christ; though the forgeries of the heretics have been so bleaded with 
the truth in the history of this holy martyr, that, as we have it, there is no means of separating the 
sterling from the counterfeit. See, in Dr. Heylin’s History of St. George, the testimonies of writers in 
every age from Gelasius 1. . in 492. , downwards, concerning this holy martyr. 


1279 Jos. Assemani in Calend. Univer. t. 6. , p. 284. . See Mémoires de |’ Académie des Inscript. t. 
26. p. 436. . 


1280 The proofs of this plausible conjecture, see in Papebroke, on St. George, sect. 4. , Apr. t. 3. , p. 
107. . Eusebius mentions this anonymous martyr to have been apprehended at Nicomed the first 
victim of the persecution, upon the approach of Easter-day, which fell that year on the 18. th of April; 
so that he seems to have been apprehended on Good Friday, and after having been tortured for eight 
days, to have received his crown on the Friday following, the 23. d of April. His body was most 
easily transported, in the time of the persecution, from Nicomedia, near the Propontis, into the 
Mediterranean sea, and to Jopps. in Palestine. See also Jos. Assemani Comment. in Cal. Univ. 


1281 See the Acts of St. Anthimus and Comp. 

1282 See Dr. Heylin’s History of St. George. 

1283 p 36, and 264. . 

1284 Bond Plcard, Hist. de Toul, p. 234. . 

1285 See Dom. Clemencez, Hist. Liter. t. 6. pp. 29. and 57. . 


1286 Cardinal du Perron. 





1287 See his decretal for this canonization in Widric,1. 2. ; Mabillon. Sec. 5. ; Ben. et Annal. t. 4. ; 
Item is Novo Codice canonizationum, et Conc. t. 6. , part 1. , ed. Regire Paris, 1714. . 


1288 Bened. XIV. de Canoniz.1. 1. ,c.8.,n.8.,t1., p. 63.. 
1289 Bolland. t. 3., Apr. pp. 206. , 213. . 

1290 nec. t. 3. , p. 1048... 

1291 app. Mon. t. 4., pt 2., p. 137.. 


1292 These are an austere reformation of the Franciscans, or Gray-Friars, commenced in Italy in 
1598. , by Friar Matthew de Basei, and approved by Clement VIII. 


1293 Hist. b.3., c. 39.. 
12947 4. . de cons. evang. c. 1.. and in Faust.1.17.,c.3.. 


1295 Tillemont and others, upon the authority of these fathers, say he never was a disciple of Christ, 
but only of the apostles. Yet St. Epiphanius tells us, he was one of the seventy-two disciples, and 
forsook Christ, after hearing his discourse on the Eucharist, John vi. but was converted by St. Peter 
after the resurrection, (Her. 51. , c. 5., p. 528. .) Tillemont (Note 2. . sur S. Jean Marc. t. 2. . p. 556. ) 
maintains, that the evangelist was not John Mark, (who seems to have been the cousin of St. 
Barnabas.) because the latter desired to follow SS. Paul and Barnabas, as an attendant, in 51. ; 
whereas the evangelist seems to have arrived in Egypt in 49. , and to have written his gospel at Rome 
before that time. On the contrary. F. Combefis thinks that the evangelist and John Mark are the same 
person. And Stilting, the Bollandist, in the life of St. John Mark, shows this to be the most probable 
opinion, as nothing occurs in the sacred writings which proves them to have been different persons. 
See Stilting, t. 7. , Sept. ad diem 27. , p. 387... 


2288 3. tA.. 

1297 1. Pet. 5. :13.. 

1298 Eus. Hist. b. 2.,c. 16.. 

1299 Tert, cont. Marcion. b. 4. ,c.5.. 


1300 s+. Epiphanius, (Her. 51. .) St. Gregory Nazianzen, (Or. 25. , and carm. 34. .) St. Jerom, (Cat.) 
&c., affirm the same. Baronius (ad an. 45. ) and Selden think his gospel was first written in Latin, 
because it was compiled for the benefit of the Romans: but the Greek language was commonly 
understood among them St. Austin, St. Jerom, and most of the ancients. suppose the Greek certainly 
to be the original, indeed the style itself shows it, and the learned are now commonly agreed in this 
point. An old manuscript of this gospel is kept in St. Mark’s treasury in Venice, and is there said to be 
the original copy, written by the evangelist himself. It is written, not on Egyptian papyrus, as 
Mabillon and Montfaucon too lightly imagined, but on a paper made of cotton, as Scipio Maffei, a 
complete judge, who narrowly examined it, assures us. (See his Istoria Diplomatica, printed at 
Mantua, in 4. to., in 1727. .) Misson thought it written in Greek, and that he read the word Kata. But 


Montfaucon shows that he mistook Bata in Ibat autem for Kata; and that the MS. is in Latin, as 
Ciaconi had well informed us. It was conveyed from Aquileia to Venice in the fifteenth century. The 
emperor Charles IV., in 1355. , obtained, from Aquileia, the last eight eaves, which are kept at 
Prague. The twenty lenves at Venice, with the last eight leaves at Prague make the whole gospel of 
St. Mark, which belongs to the other three gospels in the Forojulian MS. This MS. was written in the 
sixth century, and contains the oldest copy of St. Jerom’s version of the gospels See Montfaucon, 
Diar. Italic. Calmet, Diss sur l’Evang. de St. Marc, and principally Laur, a Turte’s excellent letter to 
Blanehini in this latter’s Evangel. Quadrup. t. 4. , p. 543. . 


1301 Mark 12. 

1302 1de consens evang.c. 2.. 
1303 Hom. 58. and 85. . in Mat. 
13048 2. ¢.16.. 

1305 De vita contempl. 


1306 This opinion, Helyot, Montfaucon, and many others, have defended in ample dissertations; 
though others think these Therapeutes were originally a rigid sect of the Essenes among the Jews. 
Philo says, they were spread over all Egypt, that they lived retired from the world, disposed of their 
fortunes among their relations, read holy books, were much given to pious meditation, neither are nor 
drank before sunset, and practised other austerities; and that some of their women observed perpetual 
virginity out of motives of religion. But whether they were the disciples of St. Mark or not, it is 
however certain, that from his time mere were several Christians, whom a desire of living after a 
more perfect manner than ordinary, induced to withdraw into the country about Alexandria, and to 
live retired, praying and meditating on the holy scriptures, working with their hands, and taking no 
sustenance before sunset, &c. 


1307 See Bolland. p. 352. . 
1308 Soe Mabillon, Act. Bened. p. 502. . 


1309 The Greek word litany, which signifies supplication, is mentioned by St. Basil, (ep. 63. , p. 97. , 
t. 3. ,) as used in his time for a public supplication to implore the divine mercy. The Greeks repeated 
the form Kyrie eleison: the Latins retained the very words. St. Gregory the Great added Christe 
eleison to answer the former. The invocation of the saints was added soon after St. Gregory’s time, as 
appears from some martyrologies of that age, which falsely bear the name of St. Jerom. See 
Florentin, Admonit. 8. prev. p. 39. , 40. . Thomassin. Hist, des Fetes Mob. part 2. , p. 173... &c. 


1310 St. Greg. Turon. 1.. 10. , Hist. Franc. c. 1. . See also John the Deacon, Vita S. Greg.1. 1. , n. 42. 


1311 st. Greg. M.1. 11., ep. 2. , Indict. 6. . 


1312 Boeleth. c. 122. . Fronto in Calend. p.1, &c 
1313 Capitular.1. 5. , c. 158. , andl. 6.,c. 74.. 


1314 See Thomassin du Jeune, part 2.,c. 21... Henschen. Apr. t. 3. , p. 345. . 





1315 Can. 33. . 


1316 Hist.1, 2. .c. 24.. 


_ 


1317 Har. 69. . c. 2. 
1318 Bib], Patrum. t. 4.. p. 400. . 


1319 St. Hilar. Fragm. 11. ; St. Hieron.1. 4. , in Lucifer. n. 6. ; Theodoret,1. 2. , Hist. c. 17. ; St. 
Sulpic. Sev. Hist. 1.,2.,n.16.. 


1320 Hist, Littér. de la Fr. t. 1., part 2. , p. 273. . 


1321 He js called Ivia by Dr. Brown Willis, and in the best manuscript records: but most historians, 
by giving his name a Latin termination, pronounce it Ivo. 


1322 Expos. de la Messe. 


1323 Certain French critics think Cletus and Anacletus to have been one and the same person; but 
Orsi (t. 1., 1. . 2. , n. 29. ; p. 282. ) shows them to have been distinct popes. Euschius, indeed, 
confounds them, as he did Novatus and Novatian, and the popes Marcellus and Marcellinus; mistakes 
to which, from the likeness of names, the Greeks were the most liable, as they wrote at so great a 
distance. But the Latins, who had authentic records by them, could not be mistaken; especially the 
author of the first part of the Liberian Calendar, which appears, in most particulars, to be copied from 
the public registers of the Roman church: which authorities make it appear that Cletus sat the third, 
and Anacretus the fifth bishop of Rome. The church sometimes honors the same on several days; but 
the most authentic monument-distinguish these saints. On St. Cletus, and that he is not the same 
person with St. Anacletus, called by some Aneucletus, see A. Sandini, in Dissert. 4. . ad Hist. Pontif. 
Berti, Chron. Hist Eccl. primi. sec. t.1, Orsi, &c. Some modern pontificals tell us that he divided the 
city of Rome into twenty-five parishes, and first built St. Peter’s church. The faithful celebrated the 
divine mysteries in the catacombs, or vault, where the remains of the apostles were deposited, and 
over their tomb St. Cletus might add some embellishments, or enlarge this sacred place. See 
Bianchini, Notes on Anastusius’s Pontifical, t. 2. , p. 61. . 


1324 Theodoret, b. 2. .c. 2.. 





1325 Petilian, the Donatist bishop, objected to the Catholics, that Marcellinus had sacrificed to idols, 
and had delivered up the holy scriptures to the persecutors; also that his priests, Melehardes, 
Marcellus, and Sylvester, were guilty to the same apostacy. But St. Austin entirely denied the charge, 


(t. de unico bapt. contra Petilian. c. 16. , t. 9. , p. 541. ,) which was a mere calumny of the Donatists. 
Yet upon this slander some others built another tictitions history of his repentance in a pretended 
council of Sinuessa The author discovers himself to have been a barbarous half-Latin Goth, says 
Coutant. (Append, ad ep. decretates, p. 27. .) His forgery contradicts the histories, customs, and 
language of that age. See Pagi, ad an 203. Natalis Alexander, Tillemont, t. 5. ; Orsi, t. 3. . &c. 


1326 Matt. 5. :5. , 10. ; 16. :24. ; 10. :38.; 11. :12. . Luke 6. :25. ; 9. :23. , &c. 
1327 Hebr. 9. :12. . 

1328 Radb. Comm. in Matt. 1. :1. . pref. 

1329 Th. 1... 8., p. 746.. 

1330 Th 1... 11., c. 26., p. 1093... 

1331 ps 44. . Eructavit cor meum. 


1332 On the works of Ratramnus, a monk of Corbie, on this subject, see Ceillier, t. 19. . p. 137. , and 
on that which F. Cellot published anonymous, and is proved by Dom. Bern. Per, (t, 1. . Anecd.) 
Ceiller, &c., to be the production of Gerbert, archbishop of Rheims, afterwards pope Sylvester It., see 
Ceillier, ib. p. 727. ; also on Ratramnus, see Hist Littér. de la France, t. 5. . pp. 334. , 335. , and on 
that work of Gerbert, ib t. 6. , p. 587... 


1333 published by Mabillon, Act. Ben. in. 139. . 

1334 De Partu Virginis, apud D’ Achery, t. 12. , Spicilegii, p. 1. . 
1335 Anecdot. t. 1.. 

1336 Ampl. Collect t. ult. seu 9. . 

1337 Wionachoram Peripsema. 


1338 Hugo Menard, ex Veteribus Monumentis Corbeiens, and Bened. XIV. De Canoniz. 1..1., c. 8. 
,n.11.,p.65.. 


1339 | actantius de Mort. Persec. c. 11. . p 197. 
1340 Thc. 10. , and Inst. t. 4. c 87. 
1341 Vit, Const. t. 2.,.50.,51., p. 467... 


1342 Lact. c. 15. , De Mort. Pers. 


1343 Iystit, 1..5..c. 11. 





1344 Tertullian observes, that it was the glory of the Christian religion that the first emperor that 
drew his sword against it was Nero, the sworn enemy of all virtue. This tyrant, four years after he had 
begun, in 64. , to exert his rage against the Christians, in his extreme distress attempted to kill 
himself; but, wanting resolution, he prevailed upon another to help him to take away his life, and 
perished under the public resentment of the whole empire, and the universal detestation of all 
mankind, fur his execrable cruelties and abominations. Domitian persecuted the church in 95. , and 
was murdered by his own servants the year following. Trajan, Adrian, Titus, Antoninus, and Marcus 
Aurelius rather tolerated than raised persecutions, and escaped violent deaths. Severus, after he 
began, in 202. , to oppress the Christians, fell into disasters, and died weary of life, leaving behind 
him a most profligate son, who had attempted to take away the life of his father, and afterwards killed 
his brother: and his whole family perished miserably Decius, after a short reign, died in battle. Gallus 
was killed the year after he commenced persecutor. Valerian was a cruel enemy to the Christians, and 
died in miserable captivity in Persia. Aurelian was killed in 274. . Maximinus I. was slain after a 
reign of three years. Nothing prospered with Dioclesian after he began his war against the church: out 
of cowardice he abdicated the empire, and at length put an end to his own life. His colleague, 
Maximian Herculeus, was compelled to hang himself in 310. . Maximian Galerius, the most cruel 
author of Dioclesian’s persecution, was seized with a grievous and terrible disease. For, being 
extremely fat and unwieldy, the huge mass of flesh was overrun with putrefaction, and swarmed with 
vermin: and the stench that came from him was not to be borne even by his own servants, as 
Eusebius relates, (b. 8. , c. 16. .) Maxentius II., after being defeated by Licinius, was compelled by 
him to repeal his edicts against the Christians, and died in 313. , in exquisite torments, under a 
distemper not unlike that of Galerius. For, while his army was drawn up in the field, he was lurking 
and hiding his cowardly head at home, and flying to Tarsus, not knowing where to find a place of 
refuge on land or sea, but scared everywhere with his fears: he was also struck with a sore distemper 
over his whole body. In the most acute and insufferable anguish, he rolled himself upon the ground, 
and pined away by long fasting, so that he looked like a withered and dried skeleton. At last, he who 
had put out the eyes of the Christians, lost his sight, and his eyes started out of his head; and, yet still 
breathing and confessing his sins, he called upon death to come and release him, which advanced 
slowly, and not till he had acknowledged that he deserved what he suffered for his cruelty, and for the 
insults which he had committed against Jesus Christ, as Euschius relates, (Hist. 1. . 9. , c. 10. ;) who 
adds, that all the rulers of provinces who had acted under him, and persecuted the Christians, were 
put to death, as Pincentius, his principal favorite, Culcianus, in Egypt, Theotecnus, and others. 
Urbanus, the cruel governor of Palestine, had been convicted of many crimes at Caesarea, and 
condemned to a shameful death by Maximinur himself; and his successor, Firmilianus, had met with 
the same fate from the hands of his master, whom, by his cruelties, he had studied to please. Licinius, 
the last of these persecutors, was a worthless and stupil prince, who could not read or write his own 
name, hated all men of learning, and was a foe to religion. He, to please Constantine, for some time 
favored the Christians, and pretended himself ready to become one; but at last threw off the mask, 
and persecuted the church, when he was eon conquered and put to death by Constantine, in 323. See 
Mr Jortin, t. 3. , Tillemont, Hist. des Emp. 


1345 S. Hier. Ep. 4. , ad. Demetriadem, t. 4. , p. 793. . 


1346 Epist. Decr. t. 1. , p. 739. . 


1347 & Gamier published this letter in his edition of Marius Mercator, p. 3. , but interpolated in the 
end, where it is pretended that Anastasius declares Rufinus himself to have been condemned by the 
holy see. This interpolation is omitted in the accurate edition of Coutant, t. 1. , p. 738. . It is not found 
in the best manuscripts; and is contrary to what this pope had said before in the same epistle, that he 
leaves Rnfinus’s conscience and intention to God his judge. 


1348 wihi cura non deerit, evangelii fidem circa meos populos custodire, partesque corporis, per 
spatia diversa terrarum diffusas, quantis possum litteris convenire, ne qua profane interpretationis 
origo subrepat, que devotas immissa sui caiigine mentes labefactare conetur. Anast. Papa, Ep. ad 
Jean. Hier. apud Contant. Ep. decretal. t. 1. , p. 739. . Pope Celestine afterwards, writing to the clergy 
and people of Constantinople, uses the like phrase: Nos licet longe positi, ubi cognovimus 
perversitate doctrine membra nostra lacerari. paterna solicitudins nos urente, pro vobis alieno 
flagravimus incendio.—Cum nostra viscera sitis, jure trepidamus, &c. p 1. , Cone. Ephesin. cap. 19. . 


1349 Ep. 96. , ad princip. p. 782. . 
1350 Curatorem civitatis. Curateur, Fleurs: Bailiff, Ainsworth. 


1351 De Virgin. b. 2..¢. 4. 


13927, 5, , 


1353 The discourse may be seen at length in his acts, given in Ruinart, in which he ascribes the heat 
of these and the like waters to subterraneous fires, and the martyr takes occasion from thence to 
speak of hell and its never-ending torments. Some philosophers, both ancient and modern, imagine a 
central fire in the bowels of the earth: others more probably ascribe all subterraneous heat and fire to 
fermenting or inflammable materials, which are found almost everywhere in some degree, especially 
in great depths, to the earth. 


1354 Opiens Christ. t. 1. ,p. 616. . 

1355 Constantinopolis Christiana, p. 140. . 

1356 The Ven. F. Moneta, the beloved disciple of St. Dominic, In Italy, wrote about the year 1730. , 
five books adversus Catharos et Waldenses, which F. Ricchini published at Rome in 1743. . From this 
work and the editor’s preliminary dissertations and notes, we learn many curious articles relating to 
the errors and history of these heretics. 


1357 Tertul. de Pudi. c. 7. . 


1358 See Bartoli, Le Antiche Lacerne Sepolcrali figurate in Roma, an. 1729. , n 28. , 29. and phil 
Buonarruoti, Osservazioni sopra aicuni Framment di Vasi. pp. 1. , 3. , 28. , 29. , 30. , 31.. 


1359 Hebr 11. :37.. 


1360 Baillet and some others have retailed false exaggerations of the disorders which reigned among 
the monks of Molesme. Robert de Monte assures us they consisted only in this, that St. Robert would 
oblige them to manual labor for their subsistence, forbade them to receive oblations, and retrenched 
certain innovations in their habits: for which relaxations the monks alleged the examples of St. 
Columbian and St Odo. See Hist. Littér, t. 10. , p. 6.. 


1361 Martenne, Ampl. Collect, t. 6. ; Prefat. n. 40. ; Orderic Vitalis, 1. .7. . Hist. p. 711. ; Robert de 
Monte, 1. . de Abbatiis Normannie, post Opera Guiberti, p. 311. . 


1362 The Cistercian order professes to follow the Benedictin rule in its primitive rigor. The habit 
used at Molesme was tawny. St. Alberic, who succeeded St. Robert at Citeaux, changed it for white, 
and the order took from that time the Blessed Virgin for its special protectress. The Cistercian nuns 
were instituted before the death of St. Alberic. Within fifty years after its institution, this order 
consisted of no less than five hundred abbeys; which number was increased to eighteen hundred soon 
after the year 1200. . The sole monastery of Trebnitz, in Silesia, reckons above forty princesses of 
Poland who have there professed this order. The noble military orders of Calatrava, Alcantara, and 
Montreza in Spain, and those of Christ, and of Avis in Portugal, are subject to it, and borrow from it 
their rules of piety. The primitive extreme austerity of the Cistercian order being relaxed, pope Sixtus 
IV., in 1475. , granted to the superiors power to dispense with the original obligation of abstinence 
from flesh. But several reformations have been since established in it to restore its ancient severity. 
That of the Feuillans in France, which took its name from Feuillens, a Cistercian abbey in Guienne, 
in the diocese of Rieux, (which is the chief of this reformed congregation, and the residence of the 
general, whose office is triennial.) was begun by Dom. John de la Barriere, native of Quercy, and 
abbot of Notre Dame des Feuillans. While a student at Pans, he resolved to become a monk, and 
reform it. After many tears and prayers in the Cartbusians’ church at Paris, he went thither and took 
the habit in 1577. ; established a reform to use no fond but roots and herbs, often not dressed by fire; 
no raiment but a single tunic, even in winter, without sandals, sleeping and eating on the ground. 
Clement VIII. in his bull of confirmation in 1595. , mitigated these austerities; but the founder 
himself observed them to his death. Dom. Bernard, called the Petit Feuillent, chosen abbot of Urvab, 
in the Low Countries, established great part of these austerities there. King Henry HI. founded at 
Paris the second convent, railed St. Bernard’s, in 1601. . Doctor Asseline, famous at Paris, thirty-two 
years old, in 1605. , took the habit, taking this motto, 


Omnia nil sine Te, sine Te, Deus, omnia vana: 
Cuncta relinquenti sis mihi cuncta Deus. 


which he often had in his mouth. He took the name of F. Eustache de S. Paul. (See his life in French.) 
This reformation extended itself into Italy, under the name of Reformed Bernardins. The most pious 
and learned cardinal John Bona, who died in 1674. , was of this congregation 


The most austere reformation of this order is established at La Trappe. Its author, John le Bouthillier 
de Rancé, was of a noble and puissant family who having embraced an ecclesiastical slate, was 
designed to succeed his uncle in the archbishopric of Tours. By his learning and eloquence he 
distinguished himself among the French clergy, was their oracle on many important occasions, and 
their speaker in their general assemblies. He was chaplain to the duke of Orleans, and enjoyed several 
considerable pensions and a large church revenue. But, at thirty years of age, entering seriously into 
himself, he thought it in consistent with his profession to employ the revenues of the church in 


support of a splendid equipage and a great table, and to spend his precious time in company and 
diversions. He addressed himself to those directors who would the least flatter him; and in order to 
make restitution for past superfluous expenses he, by their advice, sold his paternal estate of thirty 
thousand livres, or between two and three thousand pounds sterling a year, and out of the purchase 
money distributed a hundred thousand crowns among the poor, and gave the remainder to pious uses. 
He resigned three abbeys and two priories, which he possessed in commendam, and reserved only the 
abbey of our Lady of La Trappe, in which he took the Cisrercian habit, commenced regular abbot, 
and, in 1664. , introduced a reformation of that order according to the austere primitive institute of St. 
Bennet, afterwards renewed by St. Bernard. His books on the obligations of a monastic state, cannot 
be too often read by those who profess it: her his edifying life, written by Le Naln which seems 
preferable to that published by Marsollier. He lived thirty-seven years in this rigorous solitude, and 
died in 1700. . The monastery is situate in a forested le Perche, near Normandy: it consisted, is 1746. 
of sixty lay-brothers and novices, and fifty-seven choir monks, of whom eighteen were priests three 
oblates or extern lay-brothers, who are allowed to speak upon necessary occasions. One of these 
opens the door to strangers, prostrates himself before them, and then leads them first to the chapel, 
and, after a short prayer, into a parlor; but desires them, while within the monastery, to refrain from 
speaking of news or any worldly affairs: only the abbot, prior, or guest-master, are allowed to speak 
to them. The monks are never allowed to speak to visiters, nor to one another, otherwise than by 
signs, except it be to their superior or confessarius. They never write to their friends in the world after 
their profession, not hear any thing relating thereto; being content to know that there is a world, that 
they may pray for it. When the parent of any monk dies, the news is only sent to the superior, who 
tells the community that the father of one of them is dead, and orders their joint prayers for his soul. 
When a novice is about to make his profession, he writes to his friends to take his last leave of them, 
and makes a renunciation if whatever he possesses in favor of his heirs; but gives some part to the 
poor, to he distributed in his own country: for nothing is received by the monastery, which, though its 
revenues are not large, maintains a great multitude of distressed persons. The monks till their ground 
themselves. They usually keep their eyes cast down, and never look at strangers; but make them a 
low bow if they pass by. When pope Innocent III., returning from the emperor’s court, called at St. 
Bernard’s monastery, he took notice that not one of the monks lifted up his eyes to see him or his 
attendants; sp much were they dead to all curiosity, and to whatever could interrupt their attention to 
God; which made that great pope call St. Bernard’s monastery the wonder of the world. In like 
manner the recollection of the monks of La Trappe in the fields, at work, at meals, and particularly in 
the church, is a most moving spectacle. The more perfectly to renounce their own will, they are 
bound to obey not only superiors, but the least sign of any other, even the last among the lay- 
brothers, though by it they spoil their work; as it happened to one who, by obedience to another’s 
sign, knowingly set wrong all the books of the church-music which he was com posing. And abbot 
John told the brother who was gardener, it were better that they should be without herbs, than that 
there should be found in the garden one plant of self-will. Their drink is a weak cider, such as is used 
by the poorest people in Normandy: but small beer is allowed those with whom eider doth not agree. 
On fast-days they eat only dry herbs, boiled with a little salt, with a piece of coarse bread, and are 
allowed half a pint of cider. On other days they have an herb-soup, a dessert of a radish or two, or a 
few walnuts, or some such thing, and a mess either of lentils, roots, hasty-pudding, or the like. They 
never eat fish on any account, and never touch eggs or flesh-meat, unless when very sick, but 
sometimes use milk. Once, the bread being made a little less coarse than ordinary, the abbot, John de 
Rancé, pat the whole community under penance to atone for the fault of the baker. For supper they 
have only three, and on fast-days only two ounces of dry bread. They use long prostrations, and 
practise a general mortification of their senses. Abbot de Rancé turned out a novice, as not having the 
spirit of the order, because he observed him in weeding to put by the nettles too carefully, for fear of 


being stung When they come to the fire in winter, they stand at some distance from the calefactory, 
and never put out a foot, nor pull up their clothes to warm themselves, nor stay long in that place: 
even in their sicknesses the superior often treats them harshly, in order to increase their humility, and 
patience: and the monks, under the greatest pains, reproach themselves as faint penitents, and add 
voluntary mortifications, of which we read very remarkable instances in the relations that have been 
published of the death of several of the religious of La Trappe. In their agonies they are carried to the 
church, laid on ashes, and there receive the last sacraments, and usually remain in that situation till 
they expire. But nothing is more edifying in this house than the most profound humility which the 
monks practise, and the care with which the guest-master or abbot suppresses whatever makes for 
their reputation, and even that of their house or order in general, that they may avoid the dangers of a 
refined pride. They work in the fields many hours in the day, but join prayer with their labor. Their 
church duties are very long; and during the whole day no one is out of sight of some others, to take 
away all possibility of sloth. They he on straw beds. The lightest faults are most severely punished in 
chapter. It happened that a venerable abbot of a very great monastery of the Cistercian order, full 
seventy years of age, being lodged at La Trappe, had by a sign, out of humility, refused to suffer a 
lay-brother to take the trouble to show him the way to his cell at night; but this being contrary to the 
rule of the house, in relation to obedience to every one, the next day De Rancé, in chapter, 
reproached the abbot, that, not content to ruin discipline and souls at home, he came to spread 
scandal among them: and enjoined him a public penance. How cheerful these holy penitents are 
amidst their austerities, appears from the visitations made by authority of the general, the abbot of 
Citeaux. In 1678. , the abbot of Prieres, being deputed visiter of La Trappe, declared that he found the 
religious, though some were persons of a very delicate and tender constitution, yet several above 
four-score years old, all well, cheerful, and begging that their austerities might be increased. In 1664. 
, when many censured the institute as too severe, the abbot De Rancé assembled his religious, and 
commanded them to declare their sentiments concerning it. The fathers all unanimously cried out, 
that their mortifications were too light for heaven, and in consideration of their past sins; protesting 
that they underwent their austerities with joy, and were ashamed of their sloth, and that they did so 
little. When it was urged by a certain prelate, that at least the lay-brothers ought to be allowed some 
indulgence, the same abbot, in 1687. . summoned them to chapter, and ordered them to speak their 
sentiments. Brother Male spoke first, and said: “Twenty years have I lived in this house, and I never 
found any thing in it but what was easy and agreeable. I have always regarded myself as wax, to 
receive from your hands whatever figure you are pleased to mould me into: I consider myself as an 
untamed horse, if I am not held in by the bridle. If my state wants any alteration, it ought to be more 
restrained.” Then, falling on his knees, he added, that he was as a handkerchief in his hand, which he 
might use in the manner he pleased. 2. . B. Pachomins said, his life had been unprofitable, and 
wished his rigors augmented; and was ashamed to see many in the world undergo so much for vanity, 
while he did nothing for heaven. 3. . B. Hilarion said, his austerities ought to be doubled. In order to 
subject his body to the spirit, lest he should lose his crown. 4. . B. Firmin begged on his knees, that, 
instead of any relaxation, his abbot would shut him up in a close prison. 5. . B. Francis prayed his 
austerities might be increased. The rest answered after the same manner. See abbot John’s 
Conferences, t. 1. , p. 287.. 


Another famous reformation of the Cistercian order was established in the monastery of our Lady de 
Sept-Fons, two leagues from Bourbon-Lanci, in France, by the abbot Eustache de Beaufort, in the 
last century; which house no one can visit without receiving from the example of those holy men the 
strongest impressions of piety. The gardens are cultivated by the hands of the monks, and yield their 
principal subsistance, their ordinary food being herbs and pulse: but of these they are allowed at 
dinner two portions whereas the monks of La Trappe have only one, and that chiefly carrots, turnips, 


lentils, or the like: all dainty herbs and roots being forbidden them, such as cauliflowers, peas, and 
artichokes; the latter are not given even to the sick in the infirmary. Again, at La Trappe, the monks 
never taste wine, except the priests at mass, which at Sept-Fons is used with water at meals, in a 
small quantity, because the ordinary liquor in the Bourbonnois. At Sept-Fons the silence observed by 
the monks is perpetual, except with regard to superiors on necessary occasions, and in conferences of 
piety. Everything in the house and church is expressive of sentiments of humble poverty and 
simplicity. One hundred monks in choir seem to have but one voice, so great is the order of 
uniformity observed in singing every verse together. They make long pauses in the middle of each 
verse, that their minds and hearts may draw from each word a spiritual nourishment to feed their 
affections. They are so intent upon their duty at that time, that no part of their body seems to have the 
least motion but their lips. They walk to the refectory and to their work with the most edifying 
modesty and recollection, with their eyes cast down; and one is surprised to see the devotion which 
appears in their very exterior throughout all their actions, and the vigor with which they ply manual 
labor in their extenuated and mortified bodies. To be the more perfectly unknown to men, they do not 
suffer any thing of the eminent virtues which are practised in their house to be published. And the 
unfeigned humility, compunction, mortification, devotion, and other virtues of these holy penitents, 
strongly affect those who behold them. See Hist, de la Reforme de |’Abbaye de Sept-Fons, par M 
Drouet de Maupertny, Paris, 1702. . 


Some are startled and seemingly shocked at the extraordinary austerities practised by these monks, 
and by many ancient hermits. What! say they, has the kind Author of nature given us organs, and an 
inclination to pleasure, yet commanded us to forego it! or does he delight in our pain! These persons 
seem to be great strangers to what both faith and reason teach on this head. God has indeed annexed 
pleasure to many actions for necessary and good purposes; and many lawful pleasures of our senses 
may be sanctified by a virtuous intention. But ever since the corruption of our nature, and the revolt 
of our passions against reason, our appetites stand in need of a severe curb; and without frequent 
denials and restraints, self-will and the senses become headstrong and ungovernable, and refuse 
subjection. God has appointed the mortification of the senses, joined with sincere humility, and the 
more essential interior dealal of the will, to be the powerful remedy, and a necessary condition for 
obtaining his victorious graces against this enemy; and Christ frequently inculcates the obligation of 
it, and declares that no one can be his disciple who is not crucified and dead to himself, as the grain 
of corn must die in the ground before it can bring forth fruit. To deny the necessity of mortification, 
both exterior and interior, would be, on many accounts, to destroy the whole system of Christian 
morality. But the extraordinary austerities of certain eminent servants of God are not undertaken by 
them without a particular call, examined with maturity and prudence, and without a fervor equal to 
such a state. Neither do they place sanctity in any practices of mortification, or measure virtue by 
them, as a Dervise or Brachman might do; but choose such as have the greatest tendency to facilitate 
the subjection of their passions, and regard them only as helps to virtue, and means to acquire it, and 
to punish sin in themselves. Nor do they imagine God to be delighted with their pain, but with the 
cure of their spiritual maladies. A mother rejoices in the health of her child not in the bitterness of the 
potion which she gives him to procure it. The doctrine of Christ, and the examples of St. John the 
Baptist, St. Paul, St. Matthias, St. James, and the other apostles; of many ancient prophets, and other 
saints, from the first ages of our holy religion, are a standing apology and commendation of this spirit 
in so many servants of God. 


1363 Mabil. Annal. t. 1. ; Buching, in Vita Urbanl II. 


1364 Mabill. Annal.1. 71., n. 99. . 

1365 Martenne, Anecdot t. 1. , p. 904. . 

1366 A nnal. Cisterc. ad an. 1222. . 

1367 Pagi Junior in Vita Honorii III. ex ejus ep. 132.,1..6.. 
1368 Bened. XIV. de Canoniz.1. 1.,c.9.,n.9., p. 73.. 


1369 Several of the letters of St. Hugh of Cluni are extant. In one to William the Conqueror, who had 
offered him for his house one hundred pounds for every monk he would send into England, he 
answered that he would give that sum himself for every good monk he could procure for his 
monastery, if such a thing were to be purchased. The true reason of his refusal was, his fear of the 
monks he should send falling into relaxations by living in monasteries not reformed. He left many 
wise statutes for his monks, and others for the nuns of Mareigni, of which monastery he was the 
founder. See them published by Dom Marrier and M. Duchesne in their Bibliotheca Cluniacensis, p. 
590. . 


1370 Hec non sunt tormenta, sed sunt unctiones. 


1371 Omnium sanctorum orationibus qui in hac colluctatione certantes, vestras superaverunt 


insanias, no bisque virtutum exempla reliquerunt. Ruin. p. 145. . 
1372 This St. Emilian occurs in the Martyrologies on the 29. th of April. 


1373 Chertsey (anciently Ceortesei) monastery was founded by St. Erkonwaid, about the year 666. . 
The abbot and ninety monks being killed, and the abbey burnt to the ground, during the Danish wars. 
It was refounded by King Edgar and bishop Ethelwold, to the honor of St. Peter. At the dissolution, it 
was valued, according to Speed, at 744.1. 13. s. 4. d. per ann. See Monast. Anglic. t. 1. , p. 75. , and 
bishop Tanner, Notit. Monastica, p. 534. . 


1374 Barking nunnery was founded by the same saint, in 675. , or, according to the Chertsey-book, in 
666. ; but was not the first nunnery in England, as Weever, Dugdale, (in Warwicks, p. 1107. ,) and 
Newcourt assert: for that of Folkestone in Kent was founded in 630. by Eadbald, king of Kent, and 
his daughter, St. Eanswithe, was made first abbess, as bishop Tanner takes notice. Barking nunnery 
was valued at the dissolution at 1084.1. per annum, which would be now eight times as much. Those 
authors are mistaken who call Barking the richest nunnery in England, those of Sion and Shaftsbury 
being much richer. 


1375 Funeral monuments. 
1376 See Hearne, note on Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, t. 2. , p. 467. . 


1377 History of the cathedral of St. Paul’s, pp. 22. , 23. , 24. . 


1378 th p.51.. 


1379 5 359. . 


1380 Jo 4, -43,. 


1381 St. Clement of Alexandria relates, as a thing well known, that St. Philip was the person, who, 
when called by our Lord, begged leave to go home first and bury his father; which occasioned the 
reply: Follow me, and let the dead bury their dead. By which words Christ mean: not to condemn 
duties of that kind, but gave the disciple to understand, that, being called to the highest spiritual 
functions, these were to be preferred to corporal works of mercy. 


1382 Some of these, as St. Clement of Alexandria testifies, (Strom.1. 3. , p. 428. ,) he settled in 
marriage. But two of them lived always virgins to a great age, and were buried at Hierapolis, as we 
learn from Polycrates, quoted by Eusebius, (b. 2. , c. 31. .) Sozomen relates, (1. 7. , c. 27. ,) that one 
of them raised a dead man to life; and Papias says, (Eus. Hist.1. 3. , c. 39. ,) that he heard this miracle 
from their own mouths, though not as wrought by them. Polycrates mentions a third daughter, of 
great sanctity, probably married buried at Ephesus, and calls these three sisters the Lights of Asia. 


1383 Jo 6. :5.. 


1384 Th. xiv. 


1385 See Tillemont, t. 1., p. 384. . 
1386 B 3. ¢.31.. 
1387 Tg Ed 3. en. 
1388 B 5, 24.. 

1389 BD 6.1.23. 


1390 some take Alphens and Cleophas to be only different names for the same person. Others are of 
opinion that Cleophas was Mary’s father, or perhaps she married Cleophas after the death of Alphens. 
Joseph, called in the original text Jose, was a brother of St. James, and son of Mary, (Mark 15. :10. .) 
St. Jude styles himself his brother, (Jude 1. ) He had also a brother called Simon, the same with 
Simeon son of Cleophas, and bishop of Jerusalem, whose life wax given on the 18. th of February. 
These were called our Lord’s brethren, according to the use of that word among the Jews, which 
extends it to all near relations. They had also sisters: St. Epiphanius names two, Mary and Salome. 
The sons of Cleophas were likewise cousins-german to our Saviour, by St. Joseph his reputed father: 
for Hegesippus assures us that Cleophas was brother of St. Joseph. Cleophas was himself a disciple 
of Christ, who going to Emmnaus with another disciple, was favored with the apparition related, 
Luke 24. . He is honored in the Roman Martyrology the 25. th of September; and Mary, His spouse, 


who had followed and served Christ in Galilee, and attended him to his passion and burial, on the 9. 
th of April. 


1391 John 2. :12.. 

1392 1. Cor. 15. :7.. 

1393 Thy ywou, Eus. b. 2., ¢. 1. 
1394 Tp Gal. p. 164. . 

1395 Heer. 87. . 

1396 Her 29, | 

1397 Bus. b. 3.,c. 24.. 

1398 B 2, 6.23... 

1399 Th Jovin. b. 2. ,c.24,. 

1400 Her 78, . 

1401 Of ig. in Cels.1.1., p. 35.. 
1402 Heges. apud Eus. ib. 

1403 tp Galat. 1. :19. . 

1404 acts 15... 

1405 Gal. 2. :11.. 

1406 acts 21.17... 

JANT Sea Tie Brus, Sur les liturgies. 
1408 T de Spir. 8. .c. 27... 

1409 Apud Eus t.2.,c. 1.. 

14107 contra Cels. 


1411 ant. 1..20.. 


1412 anud Eus.1. 2..c.23.. 

1413 Th Jovin. b. 1. ,c.24,. 

1414 Contra Cels. 1. , and in Matt. p. 223. . 
1415 Bus, Hist.1. 1..¢23.. 


1416 The Burgundians were a principal tribe of the Vandals, as Pliny and Zozimus assure us, and is 
further proved in the late history of Burgundy, and in L’Essai sur les premiers Rois de Bourgone, et 
sur l’Origine des Bourguignons, Dijon, 4. to. 1771. . They are first met with on the banks of the 
Vistula, in Prussia. When Procopius wrote, on this side of the Elbe, below the Thuringi; in 407. , they 
passed the Rhine into Gaul, and, under their first king, Gondicaire, in 413. , conquered the country 
between the Upper Rhine, the Rhone, and the Saone, where they settled their kingdom, and shortly 
after extended its limits, so that it comprised what was afterwards the duchy of Burgundy, the 
Franche Comté, Provence, Lyon nois, Dauphine, Savoye, &c., with the cities Geneva, Lyons, Autun, 
Basil, Nevers, Grenoble, Besancon, Langres, Viviers, Embrun, Vienne, Orange, Carpentras, Apt, &c. 
Gondicarius, the first king of the Burgundians, reigned fifty years, from 413. to 463. , as appears 
from his letter to pope Hilary, and that pope’s answer, in which he styles him his son, &c. Chilperic, 
his son, who succeeded him, was a zealous Catholic prince; but, having reigned about twenty-eight 
years, was assassinated with his wife, two sous, and brother Godomar, by his ambitious brother, 
Gondebald, who had embraced the Arian heresy. After a reign of twenty-five years, he died, in 516. . 
leaving two sons, Sigismund and Godomar. He reformed the code of the Burgundian laws, called 
from him Loi Gombette. His brother Chilperic’s two daughters were brought up at his court at 
Geneva: Chrone, the eldest, took the religious veil, Clotildis, the second, was married to Clovis, king 
of the Franks, who waged war against him, to revenge the murder of Chilperic, and besieged him in 
Avignon, but afterwards made peace with him. Clodomir, king of Orleans, with his brothers, renewed 
this war against St. Sigismund, whom he took and caused to be drowned at Orleans, in 524. . Clo 
domir pursued his brother and successor Godomar; but was defeated by him and slain. Ten years 
after, Clotaire and Childebert vanquished him, in 533. , from which time the ancient kingdom of 
Burgundy was divided among the kings of the Franks. Among these, Gontran, son of Clotaire I., took 
the title of king of Burgundy, and reigned at Chalons sur Saone, though his brother Sigebert 
possessed a large part of that country. Childebert, son of Sigebert, in 523. , and Thierri II, the son of 
Childebert, in 596. , bore the same title. After the death of the latter, in 613. , Burgundy lost its title of 
a kingdom in the hands of French monarchs; but was revived for a short time in Charles youngest son 
of the emperor Lothaire, with the title of king of Provence, afterwards of Arles. Upper Burgundy was 
called Franche Comté, because it owed only military service. 


We find the Burgundians Christians and Catholics, under Gondicaire, soon after they had crossed the 
Rhine, and were settled in France. From Sozomen it appears that their conversion happened about the 
year 317. . Those moderns who imagine them infected with Arianism almost as soon as they were 
Christians, are certainly mistaken. For it is manifest from Socrates, Nicephorus, Orosius, &c., that 
they remained zealous Catholics above a century and a half after their conversion to Christianity; not 
only to the year 440. , fixed by Tillemont, but down to 491. . They fell into Arianism only in the 
close of that century, and remained attached to that heresy no longer than about twenty years, during 
the reign of Gondebald, their third king. See Abrégé Chronologique de |’ Hist. Eccl. Civile et Littér. 
de Bourgogne, par M. Mille, 8. vo. 1770. . 


1417 On this translation see Henschenius, t.1, Maij. p. 88. . 


1418 At the request of St. German, bishop of Paris, king Childebert founded at Paris the chapel of St. 
Andeol, which he subjected to the abbey of St. Vincent, now St. Germain-des-Prez. This chapel 
afterwards became a great parochial church, under the title of St. Andrew’s Des Arcs, in Latin De 
Arcubus, because it was built with arches, a thing formerly very extraordinary. It is sometimes 
corruptly called St. Andre des Arts. St. Andeol is still honored in it as primitive titular patron. 


1419 Eldrude is not only a Saxon name, as Henschenius pretends, but also British, from Ell, the 
reduplicative preposition, and Drud which signifies illustrious, or well-beloved. 


1420 ©, 21.. 


1421 Orat. contra gentes, p. 1.. 
14227 de Incarn. p. 66... 


1423 The hearsay story of St. Athanasius baptizing certain children at play, is inconsistent with the 
evident chronology of his history; as is shown by Hermant, Tillemont, &c. It is only grounded on the 
as thority of Rufinus who, on other accounts, acknowledged to be a careless writer. 


1424 than. Vit. Anton. p. 794. 


1425 Sozomen, b 2. , c. 17. ; Theodoret, b 2. , c. 26. 
1426 Fp... 


1427 Gr. 1. , contr Arian. 


1428 anol. contra Arial, p. 178. , and Soer.1. 2... 22.. 


1429 St. Jerom says (in Chron. ad an. 338. ) that Constantine inclined to the Arian doctrine. But St. 
Athanasius and all others, except Lucifer of Cagliari, expressly affirm that he always adhered to the 
faith of the council of Nice, against which, while he lived, none durst openly appear. When he was 
deceived by Arius and Eusebius, they always persuaded him that they maintained its decisions. If he 
sometimes persecuted St. Athanasius, it was never for his doctrine or faith; and the Arians forged 
against him calumnies of another nature when they endeavored to exasperate this prince against him. 
This emperor was baptized in his last sickness by Eusebius of Nicomedia; but that crafty Arian did 
not openly discover his heresy to him, enjoyed at that time the communion of the Catholic church, 
and was the diocesan of the castle of Aguyron, where he received the sacraments from his hands. He 
had shown great zeal for the extinction of that heresy in the council of Nice. His devotion and sincere 
piety, his extraordinary zeal for the Christian religion, and for the peace of the church, his respect for 
priests. &c., the many wholesome laws which he made in favor of religion, and the great sentiments 
of piety in which he received baptism and the other sacraments, oblige us to excuse some symptoms 
of vanity in his youth, and with the church to speak of his name with gratitude and respect. His heroic 


virtues atoned for faults and errors which true repentance blotted out. That he was imposed upon by 
the artifices of wicked Arian hypocrites, so far as to harbor suspicions against an Athanasius, was an 
extreme misfortune, which proved favorable to the abettors of heresy, fatal to many, and the ruin of 
his son Constantins, and of his own sister, Constantia. In excuse for Constantine’s unjust treatment of 
St. Athanasius, we ought to reflect how often princes are obliged to see with the eyes of others, and 
how difficult it frequently is to them, when surrounded with flatterers, to come to the knowledge of 
the truth. But God opened the eyes of this emperor before his death, with regard to the innocence of 
his holy servant: he accordingly gave orders in his last illness that he should be recalled from his 
banishment, in which he had then lived one year and some months; but as this could not be put in 
execution before the middle of the year 338. , the continuance of his exile was one year and four 
months. 


1430 thnumerabilis populus una cum sacerdotibus Dei, non sine gemitu ac lacrymis, pro imperatoris 
anima preces offerebant Deo, gratissimum pio principi officium exhibentes. In hoc etiam Deus 
prolixam erga famulum suum benevolentiam declaravit; quippe quod maxime ambierat, locum juxta 
Apostolorum me mortam ei concesserit, ut anime illius tabernaculum Apostolici nominis atque 
honoris consortio frueretur, divinisque ceremonlis, ex mystics sacrificio et sanctarum precum 
communione potir mereretur. Eus. 1. . 4. Vit Const. c. 11. . ed. Vales. 


1431 De vita Constant. 14..c. 71.. 


1432 This council of Sardica decrees that the appeal of a bishop deposed in his own province, to the 
bishop of Rome, be always allowed, and that the pope may either refuse to re-examine the cause, if 
he thinks that superfluous, or depute bishops of a neighboring province, or send persons from Rome 
to determine it. (Can. 3. , 4. , 7. .) This was no new law; but a confirmation of that which had been 
established from the beginning; and, as a proof of it, we see that St. Athanasius had, before this, 
appealed to pope Julius, and been acquitted by him at Rome: nor had the Eusebians themselves found 
fault with the procejure. 


1433 | iberius fell by a prevarication and notorious scandal: but not by heresy. There were three 
confessions of faith or creeds, compiled by the Arians, at Sirmium. The first, framed in the council of 
Sirmium. in 351. , against Photinus, was orthodox in its terms; though the word consubstantial was 
omitted in it. This was drawn up by the oriental bishops, who alone composed that council: the West, 
except Pannonia, being then subject to Magnentius. The second confession was made at Sirmium, in 
357. , when Constantius arrived there from Rome; only Valens, Ursacius, and Germinius, are named 
as concerned in it: and Osius of Cordova, and Potamius of Lisbon, as subscribing to it: for Osius, 
after most zealously maintaining the faith, was vanquished by tortures, and unhappily fell, but died 
penitent, in Spain, within a year after, as St. Athanasius assures us. This second creed openly 
expressed the Arian impiety, and forbade any mention to be made either of unity or of likeness of 
substance in Christ with the Father: for the Catholics called Christ of the same substance as the 
Father: the Semi-Arians of like substance; the Anomeans, or rank Arians, entirely unlike in 
substance: the last-mentioned were also called Eunomians, from one of the chief of that sect. In 359. , 
a third confession was published by the Arians at Sirmium, in which Christ is said to be alike in 
substance in all things. This third contains clearly the Semi-Arian heresy; and was made two years 
after the fall of Liberius. Nor could he have subscribed the second, of which the very authors were 
immediately ashamed, so that it was no more mentioned; and it was framed by very few, and those all 
western bishops. Whereas St. Hilary testifies, (Fragm. 6. , p. 1357. .) that Liberius signed the 


confession which had been made by twenty-two bishops, of which number Demophilis was one, 
which agrees to the first. Hence Liberius, writing to the oriental bishops, says, he had signed their 
confession of faith, or that made by them; and that it was presented to him by Demophilus. He 
moreover calls it Catholic. All which circumstances concur in the first. Sozomen assures us, (1. 4. , c. 
15. .) that, when he arrived at Rome, he anathematized all who did not confess the Son like to the 
Father in all things; which was expressly condemning the second creed. How then could he have 
subscribed to it so short a time before? 


1434 Theodoret, Hist. 1..2.,c. 17. 


1435 This seems to have given occasion to the fable of Rufinus, that the saint lived several years 
hidden In the bottom of a well: a circumstance which would not have been omitted either by the saint 
himself, or by Saint Gregory of Nazianzen. 


1436 Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, the metropolis of Sardinia, distinguished himself for his contempt 
of the world, and his zeal against the Arians. This he exerted with great warmth in the defence of St. 
Athanasius, in the council of Milan, in 355. , first in the great church, afterwards in the palace of the 
emperor Constantius, and in his presence; for which he was banished to Germanicia, In Syria, of 
which city Eudoxus, one of the most implacable chiefs of the Arian heresy, was bishop. From thence, 
Lucifer was some time after removed into Palestine, to Eleutheropolis, Eutychlus, bishop of that see, 
being also an Arian. There he wrote his first book against Constantius, which he was bold enough to 
send to that emperor, and afterwards to confess himself the author of it to Florentius, great master of 
the palace, who was ordered by the emperor to put the question to him. In this book he shows that the 
emperor ought not to intermeddle in ecclesiastical matters; and he compares him with the worst of 
tyrants. In his second book against Constantius, he justifies St. Athanasius. Saint Jerom and other 
fathers commend his writings against Constantius; but it were to be wished that his terms had been 
more respectful. By a fresh order of this emperor, the place of his banishment was again changed, 
and he was removed into Thebais in Egypt, where he remained till the death of Constantius. In his 
book, On Apostate Kings, he shows that wicked tyrants have often enjoyed worldly prosperity, which 
Constantius thought a proof in himself that he was favored by heaven. Lucifer’s other books. On Not 
Sparing Sinners, or On the Obligation of boldly reproving them: On not Communicating with 
Heretics, and that we are to die for the Son of God, are written with the same harshness of style. 


The trophies which Lucifer gained by his zeal, were blasted by the scandal of an unhappy schism to 
which he gave birth. After the death of Constantius, Lucifer repaired to Antioch with St. Eusebius of 
Vercelli. St. Eustathius, the bishop of Antioch, whom the Arians had banished, being then dead, the 
election of St. Meletius was canonical: yet some Catholics rejected it, because the Arians had joined 
in choosing him. The Catholics had continued to adhere to their bishop, St. Enstathius, during his 
banishment: after his death, those who schismatically separated themselves from the communion of 
Meletius were called Eustathians; and Lucifer arriving at Antioch, put himself at their head, ordained 
Paulinus their bishop, and separated himself from the communion of St. Eusebius, because he 
disapproved the ordination of Paulinus. Thus Lucifer laid the foundation of the fatal schism at 
Antioch. Another schism of which he was the author, was still more notoriously unjust, and carried 
by him to greater lengths. St. Athanasius, in his famous council at Alexandria. In 362. , allowed that 
the bishops who at Rimini had been drawn into the spare of the Arians, and into an omission 
favorable to their heresy, and all others who had been engaged in a like fault, should, upon their 
repentance, be suffered to retain their sees. This indulgence so far displeased Lucifer, that he refused 


to communicate with those penitent bishops, and with those who received them, that is, with the pope 
and the whole Catholic church. Many were engaged with him in this schism, at Antioch, at Rome, in 
several other parts of Italy, in Egypt, and Palestine, but chiefly in Sardinia and Spain. The author 
survived nine years after his return to Cagliari, and seems to have continued obstinate to his death, 
which happened in 371. according to St. Jerom in his chronicle. The ancients only reproach him with 
the crime of his schism so that we are to understand of his followers, what Theodoret says, that after 
his return into Sardinia, he added to schism certain maxims contrary to those of the Catholic church. 
See Theodoret, Hist. Ecc1.1. 3. , c. 2. . St. Jerom, Dial. adv. Luciferian. St. Ambrose de obitu Satyri, 
p. 316. . Socrates. 1. . 3... c. 9. sozmen,1. 5. , c. 13. : and among the moderns, Tillemont, t. 7. , p. 514. 
; Ceillier, t. 5. .p. 38.. 


1437 Conc. t. 7. , pp. 73. and 680. . 
1438 § Hil, fragm. 12. , p. 1357. ; Constant. ep. decret 13. , p. 448. . 
1439 Oy 21. . p. 378... 


1440 The Greeks honor St. Athanasius on the 2. d of May, because his relics were on that day 
deposited in the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, when they were translated thither from 
Alexandria, as their Ephemerides, in their Synaxarium, expressly mention. They also commemorate 
him on the 18. th of January, which Jos. Assemani (in Kalend. Univ. t. 6. , p. 299. ) proves, against 
Papebroke, to have been the day of his death, as the Menea expressly assures us. The Greeks join 
with him, on the 18. th of January, St. Cyril, because he was bishop of the same city; though he died 
in June, on the 9. th of which month he is again commemorated in the Menea, but on the 27. th in the 
Menology of the emperor Basil. See Jos. Assemani, ad 2. Maij, t. pp. 301. , 302. , 303. , against the 
different opinions both of Bollandus and Papebroke. 


1441 Photius observes, (Cod. 140. ,) that the diction and style of St. Athanasius is clear, majestic, full 
of deep sense, strength, and solid reasoning, without any thing redundant or superfluous. He seems to 
hold the next place in eloquence after St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Chrysostom. Erasmus 
even admires his style above that of all the other fathers, saying, it hath nothing rugged or difficult, 
like that of Tertullian, nothing labored or embarrassed, like that of St. Hilary, nothing studied, like 
that of St. Gregory Nazianzen; no windings and turnings, like that of St. Austin, or of St. 
Chrysostom; for it is every where beautiful, elegant, easy, florid, and admirably adapted to whatever 
subject he treats: though in some of his works it wants the finishings which more leisure would have 
given it. Cosmas, an ancient monk, used to say, “When you find any thing of the works of St. 
Athanasius, if you have no paper, write it on your clothes.” (Prat. Spir. c. 40. .) 


The first of his works is, his Discourse against the Pagans. In it he displays a most extensive human 
learning, shows the origin, progress, and folly of idolatry: and raises men to the knowledge of the 
true God, first from the sentiment of their own soul, and secondly, from visible things. The discourse 
On the Incarnation, is a continuation of the same work, and proves, first, that the world must have 
had its beginning by creation; and secondly, that only the Son of God, by his incarnation, could have 
delivered man from the death which he had incurred by sin. The saint composed these two pieces 
before the origin of Arianism, about the year 318. , when he was not above twenty-two years of age. 
The Exposition of Faith is an explanation of the mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, against the 
Arians. The treatise on those words: All things have been given me by my Father; the Letter to the 


Orthodox Bishops, against the illegal intrusion of Gregory into his see, in 341. ; his Apology against 
the Arians, consisting chiefly of an thentic memoirs for his own justification against their slanders, 
composed after his second exile, in 351. ; his treatise, On the Decrees of Nice, against the Eusebians; 
his Apology for the Doctrine of St. Dionysius, of Alexandria, whom the Arians quoted in favor of 
their error; and his circular letter to the bishops of Egypt and Lybia, when George was coming to 
Alexandria, to intrude himself into his see, were compiled against the Arians. His great work against 
those heretics are, his Four Orations against the Arians. He composed them while concealed among 
the anchorets. Photius admires the beauty, strength, and just reasoning of this excellent performance, 
which entirely beats down that heresy; and says, that from this fountain St. Gregory Nazianzen and 
St. Basil the Great drew that torrent of eloquence with which they gloriously defended the Catholic 
faith. Dialectic is employed here with admirable art, but the oracles of holy scripture are, as it were, 
the sinews of the work. Dracontius, a holy abbot, was chosen bishop of Hermopolis: but fled and hid 
himself; refusing to submit to that yoke. The letter of St. Athanasius to him is a tender persuasive to 
accept that charge. His letter to Serapion, bishop of Thmuis, on the death of Arius, shows his 
modesty in the moderation with which he speaks of that tragical misfortune. We have four other 
letters of our saint to the same Serapion, to prove the divinity of the Holy Ghost, written in 360. , or 
thereabouts. The Letter to the Solitaries, in 358. , is a confutation of the Arians, with some account of 
the persecution under George. His Apology to the emperor Constantius, written in the deserts, among 
the wild beasts, in 356. , seems the most eloquent and finished place of all his works. His Apology 
for his flight, in 357. , is in merit little inferior to it. He shows that it is lawful, and sometimes even a 
precept, to fly under persecutions. His treatise On Synods, in 359. , gives some account of what bad 
passed in those of Seleucia and Rimini. His tome, or Letter, to the church of Antioch, was written by 
him from his council at Alexandria, in 362. , to exhort all to union, and to receive the Arians who 
were converted only requiring from them a profession of the Nicene faith, and of the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. The life of St. Anthony was written in 365. . His letter to the emperor Jovian two letters 
to St. Orsisius, abbot of Tabenna, and several other epistles, are extant. His book, On the Incarnation 
and against the Arians, proves also the divinity of the Holy Ghost; and was written after the year 360. 
. His two books against Apollinaris, appeared about the year 372. . His imperfect commentary On the 
Psalms shows his extraordinary abilities for that kind of writing. The fragments On St. Matthew are 
judged genuine by Montfaucon, (in Collect. Patr.,) but appear doubtful to Tournely and some others. 
The book, On the Incamation of the Word of God: that, For the Consubstantiality of the Three 
Persons: that, On Virginity, an excellent work: the Synopsis of the Scriptures, also very well penned, 
and judged genuine by Tillemont, &c., are usually ranked among his doubtful works. The history of a 
crucifix bleeding, when pierced by the Jews of Berytus, is a mean performance; Baronius attributes it 
to one Athanasius of Syria. The Creed which bears the name of St. Athanasius, can only deserve that 
title, because it explains the mystery of the Trinity, which he expounded and maintained with such 
real. It was compiled in Latin in the fifth century. Dr. Waterland hath made a learned collection of 
what several judicious critics have written on this subject, in his dissertation concerning this Creed. 


1442 





Sozomen, Theodoret, Rufinus. 
1443 Tt was out of a religious respect to the sacred instrument of the death of Christ, that Constantine, 
in the twentieth year of his reign, forbade the cross to be used in the punishment of malefactors in 


any part of his dominions; which has been observed ever since throughout all Christendom. 


1444 Tr. de Cruce,1.1.,¢.2.. 





1445 





See Lipsius de Cruce, 1..3.,c.14.. 


1446 The title kept at our Lady’s in Toulouse, is an imitation of this; but the inscription is in five, 
whereas in this it is in three lines. It was the custom of the Romans to cause the crime for which any 
one was condemned, to be written and carried before the criminal to the place of his punishment. 
Thus Suetonius, speaking of a criminal, says, (in Caligula, c. 38. :) “The title which declared the 
cause of the punishment being carried before him.” Dio, speaking of another, says, (b. 54. :) “With 
the title in writing, which declared the cause of his death.” And St. Attalus, the martyr at Lyons, “was 
led about the amphitheatre with a tablet borne before him, on which it was written, This is Attalus the 
Christian;” as is related by Eusebius. (Hist. b. 5. , c. 1. .) Pursuant to this Roman custom, Pilate 
ordered the title, expressive of the cause of our Saviour’s crucifixion, to be carried before him to the 
place of execution, as well as to be affixed to the cross. But though he meant it to signify his having 
brought this punishment upon himself, for having aspired to the sovereign power; yet, by a particular 
direction of divine providence, (as is described by Prudentius, in elegant verse, Apoth. adv. gentles, v. 
381. ,) it in fact proclaimed him to Jews, Greeks, and Romans, what he really was, their true King,— 
that they might read, and reverence him as such. While the malefactor hung bleeding on the cross, it 
was usual, by means of a sponge, to apply vinegar to his wounds, that, by its astringent quality, it 
might serve to stanch the blood in some degree, and prevent the criminal being put out of his pain by 
death sooner than was intended. The holy sponge, which served for this purpose at our Lord’s 
crucifixion, is shown at Rome in the church of St. John Lateran, tinged with blood, and held in great 
veneration. The holy lance which opened his sacred side, is kept at Rome, but wants the point. 
Andrew of Crete says, (de Exalt. Crucis,) that it was buried together with the cross. At least St. 
Gregory of Tours (1. . de Gl. Mart. c. 17. ) and venerable Bede (de Loc. Sanct c. 2. ) testify, that in 
their time it was kept at Jerusalem. For fear of the Saracens, it was buried privately at Antioch, in 
which city it was found, in 1098. , under ground, and wrought many miracles, as Robert the monk 
(Hist. Hieros. 1. . 7. ) and many eye-witnesses testify. It was carried first to Jerusalem, and soon after 
to Constantinople. The emperor Baldwin II. sent the point of it to Venice, by way of pledge for a loan 
of money. St. Lewis, king of France, redeemed this relic, by paying off the sum it lay in pledge for, 
and caused it to be conveyed to Paris, where it is still kept in the Holy Chapel. The rest of the lance 
remained at Constantinople, after the Turks had taken that city, till, in 1492. , the sultan Bajazet sent 
it by an ambassador, in a rich beautiful case, to pope Innocent VIII., adding, that the point was in the 
possession of the king of France. 


The crown of thorns was given by the emperor Baldwin II. to St. Lewis, as to his cousin and great 
benefactor, because the city of Constantinople was no longer a place of security, being sorely pressed 
by the Saracens and Greeks: also in gratitude for his extraordinary contributions to the defence of the 
eastern empire and the holy places. St. Lewis, afterwards, in requital, voluntarily paid off a loan 
which that emperor had borrowed from the Venetians. William of Nangis, Vincent of Beauvais, and 
other French historians of that time relate how this sacred treasure was, with great devotion, carried 
in a sealed case by holy religious men, by the way of Venice, into France. St. Lewis, with the queen’s 
mother, his brother, and many prelates and princes, met it five leagues beyond Sens. The pious king, 
and Robert of Artois, his second brother, being barefoot and in their shirts, carried it into that city to 
the cathedral of St. Stephen, accompanied by a numerous procession, bathed in tears, which the 
sentiments of gratitude and religion drew from their eyes. It was thence conveyed to Paris, where it 
was received with extraordinary solemnity. St. Lewis built the Holy Chapel, as it is called, for its 
reception, and annexed thereto a rich foundation of a chapter of canons. He afterwards received from 
Constantinople the large portion of the cross which St. Helena had sent thither to her son, and other 


precious relics, with which she enriched the same place. Some thorns have been distributed from this 
treasure to other churches; and some have been made in imitation of them. They are usually very 
long. 


The nails with which Christ was fastened on the cross, have been imitated by a like devotion. Calvin 
pretends to reckon fourteen or fifteen held for genuine, but names several never heard of but by 
himself, as that of St. Helena in Rome; for this is the same church with that of the Holy Cross; one at 
Sienna; one at Venice; one in the church of the Carmelites in Paris; one in the Holy Chapel; one at 
Draguignan: and nobody knows where the village of Tenaille is, where he places another. Some 
multiplication of these nails has sprung from the filings of that precious relic put into another nail 
made like it, or at least from like nails which have touched it. The true nail kept at Rome, in the 
church of the Holy Cross, has been manifestly filed, and is now without a point, as may be seen in all 
pictures of it. St. Charles of Borromeo, a prelate most rigorous in the appropriation of relies, had 
many nails made like another which is kept at Milan, and distributed them after they had touched the 
holy nail. He gave one as a relic to king Philip II. These are all like that of Rome. St. Gregory the 
Great, and other ancient popes, sent raspings of the chains of St. Peter as relics, and sometimes put 
something of them into other chains made like them. F. Honore de St. Marie, in judicious critic, 
relates a late authentic miracle performed by a heart made of taffety, in resemblance of the heart of 
St. Theresa. As to the true nails, St. Helena threw one into the Adriatic sea, to lay a violent storm in 
which she was in danger of perishing, and, according to St. Gregory of Tours, it immediately ceased. 
St. Ambrose (de ob. Theod. n. 47. ) and others testify, that her son, Constantine the Great, fixed one 
in a rich diadem of pearls, which he wore on the most solemn occasions; and that, for a protection in 
his wars and dangers, he set another in a costly bridle which he used St. Gregory of Tours says that 
two were employed in it. It seems most probable that there were four nails, and that the feet were 
fastened with two nails apart, and not across with one. The Romans fixed little broad pieces of wood 
on the crosses of malefactors for the feet to rest upon, as Pliny mentions. See Lipsins, On the Cross. 


The pillar at which our Lord was scourged, was anciently kept at Jerusalem, with other holy relics, 
on Mount Sion, as is mentioned by St. Gregory Nazianzen, (Or. 1. , in Julian,) St. Paulinus, (ep. 34. ,) 
St. Gregory of Tours, (1. 1. , de Glor. Mart. c. 7. .) Ven. Bede, (de Locis Sanctis, c. 3. ,) St. 
Prudentius, and St. Jerom It is shown at Rome through iron-rails, in a little chapel in the church of St. 
Praxedes. Over the chapel it is written that cardinal John Columna, apostolic legate in the East, under 
pope Honorius III., brought it thither in the year 1223. . The pillar is of gray, or black and white 
marble, one foot and a half long, and one foot diameter at the bottom, and eight inches at the top, 
where is an iron ring to which criminals were tied. Some think it is only the upper part of that which 
St. Jerom mentions: but there appear no marks of a fracture. The Jews scourged criminals, first on the 
back; then often on the belly, and also on both sides: which seems to have likewise been the Roman 
custom. 


The blood of Christ which is kept in some places, of which the most famous is that at Mantua, seems 
to be what has sometimes issued from the miraculous bleeding of some crucifix, when pierced in 
derision by Jews or pagans, instances of which are recorded in authentic histories. See St. Thomas, 3. 
,p. 54.,a.2.,ad1., et quodl.5.,a.5.. 


1447 Fp. 12... 


1448 Cat, 4. ,10., 13.. 


1449 Vit. Constant. 1. , 3. . 


1450 This sacred building, raised by Constantine, consisted properly of two churches, the one called 
Anastasis, or of the Resurrection or Sepulchre, the other Martyrium, or of the Cross, which covered 
the spot where Christ was crucified. For Adamnan (I. 1. , de Locis Sanctis, c. 4. , apud Mabill Act. 
Bened. Sec. 3. , part 2. , p. 506. ) testifies, that they were separated by a little court or passage, 
Plateotam. And St. Jerom (Ep. 38. , alias 61. , ad Pammachium adv. Joan. Hieros. p. 312. ) says, that 
as St. Epiphanius walked from the Anastasis to the Cross, the crowd flocked about him, every one 
striving to kiss his feet, or touch the hem of his garment, and presenting to him their little children to 
bless. See Sirmondus, in an admirable exposition which he gives of an old medal with the Greek 
inscription Anastasis, (Op. t. 4. , pp. 436. and 704. ,) and Du Cange. (Diss. de Nummis infer, evi. § 
66. .) Those who, with Henry Valesius, (ep. de Anastasl el Martyrio, ad calcem Eusebii, p. 304. , ed. 
1. ,) will have these two churches to have been but one and the same, must allow that they were only 
joined by a gallery or court. 


1451 See the Bollandists, May 3. . 


1452 This history of the discovery of the cross, is related by St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and several other 
authors above mentioned, who lived in the same age. It is therefore matter of surprise how James 
Basnage could so far forget them as to say, that Gregory of Tours is the first of those who have 
spoken of it, (Hist. de Juifs, 1. .6., c. 14. , sect. 10. , p. 1244. .) It is objected by some, that Eusebius 
makes no mention of it in his history or life of Constantine, though he describes at large the building 
of the church of the sepulchre. But he is often guilty, like Joseph us, of capital omissions in his 
history, to the great disappointment of his readers. But whether this omission in that place proceeded 
from carelessness or design, as from jealousy or any other motive, his silence ought not to be of any 
weight against the positive testimonies of so many unexceptionable witnesses. Montfaucon also takes 
notice, that Eusebius himself has clearly mentioned this miraculous event, in his comments on Psalm 
87. p. 549. , where he speaks of miracles wrought in his time near the sepulchre of Christ, and of the 
church that was built there by St. Helena. Nor can this passage be any more suspected of having been 
foisted in by interpolation, than that an omission of this fact happened in his historical works by the 
fault of transcribers. Nay, a paragraph might be more easily passed over by the fault of copiers. 


1453 See Tert. de Coron. Militis. 
1454 Hebr. 5. :8.. 

1459 phil. 2.35. . 

1456 Cant. 2. :3.. 

1457 1. St. Bonav. 1de Vita Christi. 
1458 1 Cor, 2. :2.. 


1459 Ftsi hoc solum sciebat, nihii est quod nesciebat. Magnum est scire Jesum crucifixum. S. Aug. 
serm. 161. .n. 3. 


1460 Gal. 4. 14. 


1461 ft is a notorious mistake and misrepresentation, to call this fault the crime of drunkenness, 
though such a habit insensibly paves the way to the utmost excesses; and this danger of a saint ought 
to be a powerful warning to deter all persons, especially servants and young people, from a like 
custom of sipping, how insignificant and trifling soever the first steps to it may appear. If Monica 
was awakened before she was brought to the brink of the precipice, this was the effect of a singular 
grace; and, where she repented, thousands perish, and regardless of every evil, present and inture, 
become the murderers of their bodies, their reason, the fortunes of their family, and their immortal 
souls. This destroying evil arises from small beginnings neglected. See Dom. Martenne in his learned 
and judicious note on this passage in the late French translation of the Confessions of St. Austin. 


1462 5 Aug Confl. 6. .c. 2. 
1463 Conf, 1..3..c4.. 
1464 Tantum illud vos rogo, ut ad Domini altare memineritis mei ubi fueritis. Conf. 1. . 9. ,c. 11. ., 


1465 Nunc pro peccatis matris mee deprecor te: exaudi me per medicinam vulnerum nostrorum que 
pepeudit in ligno, et sedens ad dexteram tuam te interpeilat pro nobis. Scio misericorditer operatam, 
et ex corde dimisisse debita debitoribus suis; dimitte illi debita sua, si qua contraxit per tot annos post 
aquam salutis. Dimitte, Domine, dimitte obsecro: ne intres cum ed in judicium; promisisti 
misericordibus misericordiam, &c. Non ista mandavit nobis, sed tantummodo memoriam sui ad 
altare tnum fieri desideravit, cui nullius diei pretermissione servivit, unde sciret dispensari victimam 
sanctam qua deletum est chirographuia qunderat contrarium nobis. Conf.1. 9. , c. 13. . 


1466 st. Aug. Conf.1.9.,¢. 11., 12.,13.. 





1467 Martin V. Sermo ad Fratres Augustinienses de Translatione corporis S. Monice Ostia Romam, 
printed at Rome in 1586. ; also in an express bull, published with the usual solemnities, in 1430. , &c. 
See Berti de S. Monica, c. 7.,8.,9.,10.. 


1468 Walter, a canon regular of Arouaise, relates, they in 1162. , he brought thither the relics of St. 
Monica, called by the Latins Prima, found in a brick sepulchre at old Ostia, nearer the sea than the 
present ruins of Ostia. Henschenlus and Papebroke maintain this relation true and genuine. But it 
depends on the single testimony of an unknown person; and the narrative betrays itself. Ostia was 
built by Ancus Martins, thirteen miles from Rome, where the Tiber divides itself into two channels, 
where it has always stood, though now its ruins only remain. Monica in Greek does not signify Prima 
but Unica or Solitaria. Walter tells us that pope Adrian died in 1161. , whereas Itis death happened in 
1159. , when Alexander II. succeeded him. Walter probably mistook the sepulchre of St. Prima for 
that of St. Monica. See Berti de Rebus Gestis S. Aug. Comm. de S. Monica, c. 11. ,12. , p. 254. . If 
those who, upon the credit of Walter take the relics of St. Prima for those of St. Monica, are 
mistaken, they cannot be cherged with superstition, God in his servant Monica being the object of 
their devotion: nor are the conscious of any forgery in the relic or symbol. 


1469 The knights of Malta, or of St. John of Jerusalem, were originally called knights-hospitallers, 
instituted by certain merchants of Amalphi, in the kingdom of Naples, who, trading in the Levant, 
obtained leave of the Caliph of the Saracens to build a house at Jerusalem, for themselves and 
pilgrims, on paying an annual tribute. Soon after, they founded a church in honor of St. John Baptist, 
with a hospital for sick pilgrims, from which they took their name. The valiant and most pious prince. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, who took Jerusalem, in 1099. , exceedingly favored these hospitallers, who, in 
the reign of Baldwin I., king of Jerusalem, in 1104. , added to their three religious vows another, by 
which they obliged themselves to defend the pilgrims in the Holy Land from the insults of the 
Saracens. From that time they became a military order of knights, and wore for their badge a cross, 
with eight points. In 1187. , Saladin, the Caliph of Syria and Egypt, wrested Jerusalem, for the last 
time, from the Christians, after the kingdom of the Latins had maintained itself there eighty-nine 
years, under eight kings. The knights retired to Acon or Acre, anciently called Ptolemais, on the sea- 
coast in Palestine, till that strong fortress was taken by storm by the Saracens, in 1291. . From which 
time they resided in Cyprus, till, in 1310. , they gallantly took Rhodes from those infidels, and the 
year following defended it against their furious assaults, being relieved by the seasonable succors 
brought by the brave Amedeus IV., count of Savoy. The Turks having vanquished the Saracens, and 
embraced their superstition, and Mahomet IJ. having taken Constantinople by storm, in 1453. , under 
Constantine Paleologus, the last Grecian emperor, these knights became more than ever the bulwark 
of Christendom. Under the conduct of the valiant grand master, Aubusson, in 1480. , they bravely 
defended their isle for two months against the victorious army, of above one hundred thousand men, 
of Mahomet II., the greatest warrior of all the Turkish emperors, who conquered the two empires of 
Constantinople and Trebizonde, twelve kingdoms, and two hundred cities. But Solyman II., 
surnamed the Magnificent, after a gallant defence made by the knights, rendered himself master of 
this strong fortress by the treachery of the chancellor of the order, in 1522. ; and the grand master. 
Villiers l’Isle-Adam, after prodigies of valor, was obliged to seek a new retreat. The emperor Charles 
V. gave the knights the isle of Malta, in 1530. . Solyman IL, in 1566. , bent the whole strength of his 
empire against this small island; but after a vigorous siege of four months his army was shamefully 
repulsed by the most memorable defence that is recorded in history, under the conduct of the grand 
master John de Valette, assisted by the munificence chiefly of pope Pins V. The Turks retreated with 
eighty thousand men, when the grand master had, only six thousand. The knights of this order are 
obliged to make proof of their being nobly descended for four generations, both by the father and 
mother’s side, and upon their admission pay two hundred and fifty crowns in gold to the treasury of 
the order. They make the three religious vows, consequently can never marry; and add a fourth, never 
to make peace with the infidels. They observe certain constitution borrowed from the rule of the 
regular canons of St. Austin. Formerly this order consisted of eight languages or nations; but the 
English, which was the sixth, was extinguished by king Henry VIII. Each language is divided into 
certain grand priories; and every grand priory into several commanderies. Servant-Knights prove 
their nobility; but not for four descents. The chaplains must also be of noble extraction. The Donnes 
or Demi-Crosses are not strictly members of the body: may marry, and wear a gold cross of three 
branches; those of the knights having four. The grand master is chosen by the priors. There are 
servants of the office who are employed in the hospitals. The chief end of this military order is to 
defend the innocent, and protect and cover Christendom from the insults of the Mahometans; in 
imitation of the Maccabees, who with the zeal of martyrs defended the people of God in the old law. 


Raymund do Puy was the first grand master after they commenced knights. He drew up the statutes 
of the order, and died in 1160. . Several saints which this order has produced are honored at Malta; on 
whom see Le Martyrologe des Chevaliers de Malte, par M. Goussancour, two tomes. And as to its 


many great heroes, and the glorious military exploits, achieved by them, read the history of Malta by 
Abbé Vertot, though in this he has not equalled the reputation of his other works, and has failed not 
only in the style, but also in sentiments and exactitude. 


The knights of Malta are obliged, after their profession, to wear a white cross or star with eight 
points, sewed on the left side of their cloak or coat. But before their vows, they wear a gold cross, 
with eight points, enamelled with white, hanging at a black riband. The knights may defer their vows, 
and seldom make them till sure of a commandery. The languages of Malta now subsisting are called, 
of Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, Aragon, Germany, and Castile. France alone having three 
languages, it is the most powerful in the order. In Spain other military religious orders flourish, us 
those of Alcantara and Calatrava, instituted upon the taking of those towns from the Moors; they are 
subject to the Cistercian rule, but the knights are not hindered by their vow from marrying once. In 
Portugal that of Avis is likewise under the Cistercian rule: it was re-established after the victory of 
Evora over the Moors, and confirmed by Innocent IV. in 1234. . 


The knights templars, of whom we sometimes make mention, were instituted by seven gentlemen at 
Jerusalem, in 1118. , to defend the holy places and pilgrims from the insults of the Saracens, and keep 
the passes free for such as undertook the voyage of the Holy Land. They took their name from the 
first house which was given them by king Baldwin IL., situated near the place where anciently the 
temple of Solomon stood. By the liberality of princes, immense riches suddenly flowed into this 
order, by which the knights were puffed up to a degree of insolence which rendered them 
insupportable even to the kings who had been their protectors; and Philip the Fair, king of France, 
resolved to compass their ruin. They were accused of treasons and conspiracies with the infidels, and 
of other enormous crimes, which occasioned the suppression of the order by a decree of pope 
Clement V. and the general council of Vienne, in 1312. . The year following, the grand master, who 
was a Frenchman, was burnt at Paris, and several others suffered death, though they all with their last 
breath protested their innocence as to the crimes that were laid to their charge. These were certainly 
much exaggerated by their enemies, and doubtless many innocent men were involved with the guilty. 
A great part of their estates was given to the knights of Rhodes or Malta. 


The Teutonic knights owe their establishment to certain German gentlemen from Bremen and Lubec, 
at the siege of Acon or Acre in Palestine, who instituted this order in imitation of the knights 
templars and hospitallers. It was approved by Calixtus II. in 1192. . The Teutonic knights conquered, 
in 1250. , the infidels of Prussia, whom the Polanders had not been able to subdue, and built the cities 
of Elbing, Marienbourg, Thorn, Dantzic, and Koniugsburg. The Poles disputed several of these 
territories with them. A length Albert, marquis of Brandenbourg, grand master, embracing 
Lutheranlsm with several of the knights quitted the title of grand master, and drove the order out of 
Prussia, which he left to the house of Branden bourg. From which time the order is reduced to a few 
poor commanderies, and the grand master resides at Margentheim or Mariendal in Franconia. 


1470 





See Gratiant’s History of Cyprus. 


1471 The Turks derive their pedigree from a Scythian nation of Great Tartary, not from the 


Turcomans in Armenia and Assyria, nor from Turkistan, in Great Tartary, as some have fancied; 
though both those nations seem also of Scythlan extraction. The original country of the Turks, 
according to prince Cantemir, was Chuter or Kitala, that is, Great Tartary, in the provinces above the 
Caspian sea, which was as inexhausted a hive in sending out numberless swarms, as the European 
Scythia and Sarmatia. The Turci were anciently a most numerous and powerful nation, spread in 


European Scythia, now Monscovy, near the Volga, where, from the time of the emperor Mauritius, 
they are often mentioned by Constantiue Porphyrogeneta, (I. de regendo imperio, ad Romanum 
Filium: et I. de Legationibus.) and by other Byzintine historians. They were also dispersed wide in 
Asia, above the Caspian sea; and this was perhaps the original country of the Turci. whence some 
tribes had passed into Europe. M. de Guignes (Histoire Générale des Huns, des Turcs, &c. t. 3. ,) 
shows, that the Huns came originally from the eastern part of Tartary that borders upon China, and 
that by wars with the Chinese, and various domestic revolutions, they were driven by several 
migrations to the West, some to the Volga, others about the Caspian sea. They were afterwards called 
Turks. Among the Asiatic Turks, or Tartars, Gingischan, (which word, in the Mogul language, 
signifies king of kings,) a prince of the Ogusian Tartars, about the year 1200. . conquered Mogul and 
Persia, and entirely overthrowing this last empire, erected upon its ruins a new one, comprising all 
the East, so far as was known to the Greeks. This great conqueror dying in 1224. . one of his sons 
succeeded him in Persia, another in Mogul, and a third in part of Tartary; in other places, his 
governors made themselves independent. The Turks are descended of another branch of these 
Ogusian or Gingischan Tartars. The example of Gingischan excited Soliman Shah, prince of Nera, a 
city on the coast of the Caspian sea, and head of a wondering tribe of the same Tartars, to tread in his 
steps. With fifty thousand select soldiers, he passed Mount Caucasus, and, bending his course 
towards Asia, overran several countries in 1211. ; but was drowned in attempting to pass the 
Euphrates on horseback, in 1219. . His sepulchre is shown near Aleppo, and held by the Turks in 
great veneration to this day. His sons often served with their forces under the Saracen sultans, who 
were then masters of the eastern parts of the Grecian empire: sometimes with them, and sometimes 
alone, they plundered the provinces of the Greeks, and about that time renounced idolatry to embrace 
Mahometism, the superstition of the Saracens. Othman, one of the descendants of Soliman Shah, 
rendered great services to Aladin, the Saracen sultan of Iconium, till that prince, compelled by 
intestine commotions, abandoned his dominions, and fled to the emperor Michael Paleologus, who 
kept him in perpetual Imprisonment. Upon this revolution, Othman easily obtained the sovereignty of 
Aladin’s country, and laid the foundation of the Turkish monarchy at Iconium, about the year 1300. . 
He afterwards conquered Bithynia and took the city of Prusa, in 1326. , where he fixed his residence. 
From him is the imperial Turkish family called Othmaus or Ottomans. Tamerlane, the founder of a 
great empire in Tartary, a generous and valiant prince, to defend the Grecian empire against the 
perpetual encroachments of the Turks, fell upon the latter, took their sultan Bajazet, and kept him 
prisoner in an Iron cage, having defeated him, not near Prusa, as the Greeks suppose, but near the 
banks of the Euphrates, as prince Cantemir proves, from the unanimous consent of all Turkish and 
other oriental monuments. Notwithstanding this check, the Turks extended their conquests over both 
the Saracens and Greeks, till Mahomet II. took Constantinople, in 1453. , and Trebizond, in 1456. . 
The Persians called both the Gingischan Scythians, by whom they were conquered, and these 
Othmans, by the same name—Turks; which name is given the latter by all foreigners. This account of 
the original of the Turkish nation is given us by prince Demetrius Cantemir, in his History of the 
Othman Empire, printed In 1743. . It is drawn from the Turkish and oriental memoirs, and agrees 
with what is recorded by Chalcondylas, the only historian among the Greeks who deserves credit 
concerning the first transactions of this nation. Prince Cantemir observes, that the Turks own the 
Crim Tartars to be descended from the same Ogusian tribe, by a younger branch, to that of the 
Othmans; and the Turks have often declared that if the Othman family fail that of Crim Tartary is to 
succeed to their empire. 


1472 See Card. Lambertini, afterwards Benedict XIV., de Beatif. and Canoniz. Sanctor t. 1. , p. 524. . 


1473 Bolland. t. 1., Maij. pp 714. , 719. . 
1474 eel. 14.55... 
1475 Ep. 37. , ad Ravenn. p. 256. . 


1476 This St. Honoratus of Marseilles, who was many years a disciple of St. Hilary of Arles, and was 
bishop of Marseilles from 483. to 494. , is commended for his eloquence and piety by Gennadius, a 
priest of his church, in his catalogue of illustrious men, which he wrote in 494. , for a continuation to 
that of St. Jerom. See the life of St. Honoratus of Marseilles in Dom. Rivet, Hist. Litter. t. 2. , p. 644. 


1477 7. 12. , p. 480. ,t15., p. 63. 
1478 Hist. Littér. t. 2. , p. 274. . See also Henschenlus, 5. Maij. p. 34. . 


1479 The authority of Cassian drew many in the territory of Marseilles into the error of the 
Semipelagians, who denied the necessity of grace to the beginning of faith, or to the desire of a good 
work. Some have thought St. Hilary of Arles to have been of this number, because St. Prosper says 
that some of those adversaries of St. Austin had been lately raised to the episcopal dignity. But this 
may be understood of some others. Or St. Hilary perhaps did not relish St. Austin’s manner of 
expressing himself on the doctrine of gratuitous predestination to glory. But as to the Semipelagian 
error, though it was not yet condomned by the church, St. Hilary always adhered to the doctrine of 
the church. And St. Honoratus tells us, that when he lay on his death-bed, in his last exhortation to 
his clergy to resist the enemy of their souls, he made use of these words: “We cannot fail meeting 
with conflicts in our road to bliss; but we may attain it by the succor of preventing grace, and its 
consequent labors.” See L’ Histoire du Petagian time, a Avignon, 1763. , t.2..c. 7., p. 53.. 


1480 Duci Duwacorum. 


1481 Grammaie, in Duaco, Buzelin, Annal. Flandr. Locrius, Chronicon Belgicum, Silvius, 
Baldericus, Castilion, Sacra Belgil Chronol. p. 38. . 


1482 The B. Rictrades, besides Mauront, had three other children. 1. . The B. Clotsenda, her eldest 
daughter, abbess of Marchiennes after her death, honored on the 13. th of June. 2. . St. Eusebia or 
Isoye, chosen abbess of Hamaye (Hamaticum) at twelve years of age, about the year 646. , where she 
succeeded Gertrude, grandmother to Adalbald, who with St. Amand had founded the double 
monastery of Marchiennes 3. . B. Adalsend, a nun under her at Marchiennes, honored on the 24. th of 
December. Adalbald is commemorated on the 2. d of February. See Molanus. Nat. Sanct. Belg. 


1483 watt. 20. :21. . Mark 10. :35. 
1484 Luke 12.. 


1485 John 10. :36. . 


1486 Oy; 1. , de Cultu Imag. 


1487 Though the philosophy of Plato was then generally in vogue, this able master adopted that of 
Aristotle, as Boetius had done among the Latins. He cleared his physical principles of that obscurity 
in which they lay involved, and set their truth in a proper light: and having made himself perfectly 
master of his system of logic or laws of the art of reasoning, he reduced them to certain general 
methodical rules, in which a tedious prolixity is avoided, and this noble art, the key of sciences, is 
rendered easy and clear, without any embarrassed questions, and that froth of school subtilties with 
which the Arabians afterwards clogged it. This eminently useful art hath, by the abuse of some, been 
made a nuisance, to perplex and cloud the understanding, and to engross all the attention and time 
which are due to more sublime attainments, for the sake of which logic is chiefly necessary. Whereas, 
when confined to its proper boundaries, it is not only introductory to science, by giving to our ideas 
the utmost clearness, precision, and justness, and by teaching us the laws of true and close reasoning, 
but it improves the judgment, and enlarges the faculties of the mind above all other studies. 
Theology, without its aid, is a science without arms. Not are certain general principles of natural 
philosophy a less necessary foundation to it. To answer these purposes, our holy doctor compiled his 
abstract of Aristotle’s logic and physics. In his treatise On Heresies, he chiefly abridges St. 
Epiphanius, and in those which were posterior to him, Theodoret and some others, though he gives 
an account of several heresies not mentioned by any other writer, and adds a confutation of 
Mahometism. 


1488 Ty his first book On the Orthodox Faith, St. John treats of God and the divine attributes. In the 
second of the creation, angels, man, liberty, and predestination: in the third, of the Incarnation: in the 
fourth, of the sacraments, &c. 


That nothing might be wanting to this work, he wrote his Parallels, in which he laid down the 
principal rules of morality, in passages extracted from the fathers, confirmed by the oracles of the 
holy scripture. He wrote also a Disputation with a Saracen, and other treatises against the Eutychians, 
Nestorians, Menothelites, and Manichees, besides sermons and the life of St. Stephen the Younger, a 
monk and martyr under Constantine Copronymus, in 766. . In his treatise of the Trinity, he explains 
that mystery, and the Incarnation: in his letter to Jordan on the Trisagion, he shows that the church 
addresses this triple repetition of Holy to one God, subsisting in three persons, not to the Son alone; 
and rejects the additions of the Syrian Monophysites or Entychians, showing that in these rites we are 
to make the tradition of the church our rule, (p. 186. .) In this letter On the Fast of Lent, he 
commends the general discipline, which was that of the church of Jerusalem, according to which the 
fast was continued for seven weeks, every day till sunset, except on Saturdays and Sundays: the 
abstinence was observed for the first week only from flesh-meat, yet with fasting till evening. This 
was Called the preparation to Lent. The other six weeks the faithful abstained from all white meats, as 
eggs, cheese, and milk; and on the last or holy week, no food was allowed but Xerophagie, or dry 
meats. The saint condemns not those who added in eighth week to Lent, though he prefers the 
common rule, and repeats his favorite maxim: “What is in itself good is not good, unless it be well 
done,” (p. 499. .) In his hook On the Eight capital Vices, he shows in what each consists, and 
explains the means by which they are to be vanquished, which be executes with greater precision 
than Cassian and St. Nilus had done in their books on the same subject. With them, he mentions vain- 
glory as a distinct capital sin or mother-vice, which St. Gregory and the Latins place under pride. St. 
John Damaseen gives a short description of virtues and vices in his book On Virtue and Vice. The 
discourse, On those who are dead in Faith, is falsely ascribed to this father. In the second volume of 


the new edition are contained his Commentaries on St. Paul’s epistles, and several homilies. The 
most complete edition of the works of St. John Damascen was given at Paris by F. Le Quien, a 
Dominican friar, in two volumes, folio, in 1712. . This editor has added learned notes, and seventeen 
dissertations and promised to add in a third volume several works which some by mistake have 
attributed to this lather. Among these we have a history of Barlaam, a holy hermit, and Josaphat, the 
son of an Indian king, whom he instructed in the faith and in virtue, after his father is said to have 
educated him in a palace, where, during his youth, he had never heard that men die. This life is 
ascribed to St. John Damascen is the English, and some other edition, but in the manuscripts is 
attributed to other authors, and seems not to be the work of this father. It is entertaining and 
ingenious, and contains pious reflections. Though Barlaam and Josaphat are names of two holy 
persons, the greater part of this piece is thought to be a parable or allegory. See Huet sur I’Origane 
des Rom. p. 60... A MS copy of an Etymologicon of St. John Damascen (which furnishes many 
useful corrections of Hesychlus and Suldas) is mentioned in the Catalogus MSS. Bibliothece 
Bernensis, auctore J. R. Sinner, Bibliothece# an 1760. . t. 1. ; Le Quien’s edition is more accurately 
republished at Verona, in 1748. . 


1489 Hist, Liter. 


1490 





Fenelon, ep. 155. . 
1491 Phoeas in Descript Palestine. 


1492 The Cistercian Breviary calls this the principal end and function of that holy order; from an 
affectionate regard to which several monasteries take their name, as that of Laude, or De Laude Dei. 
&c. Is the cathedral of Tours there is this epitaph of Ouvrande, a pious master of music. 


Laus divina mihi semper fuit unica cura: 


Post obitum sit jaus divina mihi unica merces 
1493 Bede,1. 5. ,c. 2. , 6. See Britannia Sancta 


1494 See Lynwoode, Provinciale 104. . 


1495 p 173. . 


1496 Alcuin, or Alcwine. that is, Allwin, (the same name in the original Saxon as Victor, and 
Vincentius In Latin; Nicetas and Nicephorus in Greek,) was a native of York, as he himself declares 
in his poem on the saints of that diocese. Foreigners not being accustomed to pronounce the w, he 
omitted it in his name; which he mollified into Albinus, prefixing to it in France the name of Flaccus. 
In his letters, he often styles himself Flaccus Albinus, never Albinus Flaccus, as many moderns 
falsely call him. Alcuin was nobly born, became a monk at York, and was made deacon of that 
church. He learned Latin, Greek, and the elements of the Hebrew language, and went through the 
sacred studies under Elbert and Elbert, who taught a great school in that city, till they were 
successively placed in the archiepiscopal chair. When Elbert succeeded Egbert in that dignity, in 766. 
, he committed to Alcuin the care of the school, and of the great library belonging to that church. 
Eanbald, succeeding his uncle Elbert, sent Alcuin to Rome, to bring over his pall, in 780. . 


Charlemagne, king of France, afterwards emperor, meeting him at Parma, earnestly desired to detain 
him; but the canons obliged him to return to his own church. However, that prince prevailed with the 
king of Northumberland and the archbishop of York to send him back into France. He appointed him 
to open a great school in his own palace, and generally assisted in person at his lessons with the 
princes, his sons, and other lords. He also, by his advice, instigated an academy in his palace, 
consisting of many learned men, who met on certain days to discourse on joints of sacred learning. In 
this academy Alcuin took the name of Flaccus, from Horace, the king that of David, Adclard of 
Corbie that of Augustine, &c. The king sent Alcuin his ambassador to king Offa, in 790. , to adjust 
certain differences; he honored him exceedingly, and usually called him his master: by his advice he 
made several literary establishments, and consulted him in affairs of state. The ingenious Gaillard 
(Hist. de la Rivalite de France et |’ Anglet. t.1. p. 73. ) says: The wise Alcuin disgusted Charlemagne 
from the passion for conquests, by discovering to him a new source of true greatness, far dearer to 
humanity. That prince, instructed by such a master, learned to set a just value on true knowledge: he 
placed his glory in protecting science, in perfecting the administration, and in extending, in every 
respect, the empire of reason. This it is that has principally rendered the name of that great prince 
immortal in the eyes of true judges. This great man assisted at the council of Frankfort, in 794. , and 
at that of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 799. , in which latter he confuted Felix of Urgel, who was present. Felix 
and Elipandus, another Spanish bishop, revived the Demi-Nestorian error, maintaining that Christ, as 
man, was only the adoptive, not the natural Son of God. Whence it would follow, that he assumed 
not only the human nature, but also a human person: which was the heresy of Nestorius. Elipandus 
reproached Alcuin for his riches, and the number of his vassals. Alcuin discovers his 
disinterestedness and spirit of poverty in several letters, as in that to the priest Eata, and in others. 
Writing to the bishop of Lyons, he justifies himself, saying: “Elipandus objects to me my riches, 
servants, and vassals, which amount to the number of twenty thousand, not reflecting that the 
possession of riches is vicious only from the attachment of the heart. It is one thing to possess the 
world, and another to be possessed by the world. Some possess riches, though perfectly disengaged 
from them in their hearts: others, though they enjoy none, yet love and covet them.” These vassals 
belonged to the several abbeys of which the king compelled him to undertake the administration; 
purely that he might establish in them regular discipline, and employ the surplus of the revenues in 
alms, according to the intentions of such foundations, as Lupus, abbot of Ferriers, (ep. 11. .) and the 
anonymous life of St. Aldericus, archbishop of Sens, assure us: for the king had made him his general 
almoner to relieve the distressed, and appointed him a house for the reception of strangers. How 
tedious the hurry of a court is to a lover of learning or solitude, any one may judge who has read the 
genuine description of a court life in the time of our king Henry I., in Peter of Blois, or John of 
Salisbury. Alcuin never ceased to complain of its yoke and the dissipation attending it, and to solicit 
the king for leave to retire into some monastery till at length he obtained his request. He petitioned to 
go to that of Fulda, but the king would by no means consent that he should withdraw to so great a 
distance from court: at length he suffered him to retire to that of St. Martin’s at Tours, of which he 
had nominated him abbot in 796. . He was still obliged often to wait on the king; and settled the 
reformation of St. Benedict of Anian in the houses which were subject to him. He had long alleged 
his age and feebleness, that he might be permitted to resign the government of the several great 
abbeys which had been committed to his care. At length his tears and entreaties prevailed, and, 
according to his earnest desire, he was reduced to the condition of a private monk. (others say regular 
canon, for he had secularized St. Martin’s abbey at Tours, and established canons in it.) some time 
before his happy death, which happened at Tours, on the 19. th of May, 804. , on Whitsunday, as he 
had begged of God See his life in Mabillon, Act. Bened. t. 4. , p. 155. ; also in his Annals of that 
order, b. 25. , 27. ; Ceillier, t. 18. , p. 278. ; Hiogr, Britann., &c. 


The best edition of the works of Alcuin was given in by the learned Andrew Duchesne, in three 
tomes, in 1617. . His comments on the scripture consist in extracts from the ancient fathers. He has 
left us the aves of St. Vedast, St. Martiu, St. Rigquier, and St. Willibrord. His letters, of which we have 
one hundred and fifteen published by Duchesue, sixty-seven by Canisius, several others by Usher. 
Baluze, and Mabillon, are curious, and are addressed to several kings, queens, prelates, and other 
great men. His moral works breathe a sincere piety: the dogmatic are solid and close. His doctrine in 
all points of faith is most pure, and he lets slip no opportunity of exerting his zeal in its defence. We 
are promised a new complete, and accurate edition of the works of this great man, by a monk of the 
congregation of St. Vanae 


1497 Henschenius, t. 4. , Maij, p. 334. . 
1498 Hebr. 2. :7.. Ps. 8. :6.. 


1499 Ephes. 1,221, , Col. 1. 716.. 


ENDNOTES 


1500 s}. Hier. in Ephes. 1. . St. Chrysostom, Hom. 3. , in Ephes. and Hom 4. . de Incompreh. &c 
1501 Hom. 34. , in Evang. 

1502 Job 25, :3. 

1503 Sitom.1. 6... 

1504 ©; de Angel. excel. 


1505 ps. 103. :4.. Heb. 1.214. . Ephes 6. :12. . Vide Patres apud Petav.1. de Angelis St. Ignat. ep. ad 
Traillan, &c. 


1506 Theodoret, in 1. Cor. 13. :1.. 

1507 Moral,1.2., c. 15. 

1508 Take 15.:7., 10.. 

1509 s’ Aug. Serm. 277., ol. 102. , de div. t.5., p. 1118... 


1510 Gabriel, which in Hebrew signifies the strength of God, was his ambassador in the greates: of 
all mysteries, the Incarnation of his Son. He was also the messenger of God, to deliver his most 
solemn promise of the same mystery to the prophet Daniel. Raphael signifies the healing of God. 
This archangel conducted young Toby to Rages, cured his father’s blindness, chased away the devil 
Asmodeus, and bound him; that is, took away his power of hurting: for this, as St. Austin observes, 
(S. Aug.1. 20. , de civ. c. 7. , 8. ,) is what in the scriptures is called binding wicked spirits, (Matt. 12. 
:29. ; Mark 3. :27. ; 2. Pet. 2. :4. ; Apoc. 20. :2. .) 





1515 Baronius shows many circumstances of this vision, related by some moderns to be apocryphal. 
On this and other apparitions of St. Michael, see Charles Stengelius, the German monk’s treatise, 
printed in 1629. , under the following title: S. Michaelis principatus, apparitiones, templa, cultus et 
miracula ex sacris litteris, SS. PP. et historiis eccleslasticus eruta. Or rather, Selecta quedam de S. 
Michaele Archangelo, ejus apparitlonibus, festls et cultu, Imprimis in Monte Gargano, lliucque factis 
peregrinationibus a D_ thancisco-Dominico Heberlin, Academie Julie Caroline vicerectore. 
Helmstadii, An 1759. , in 8. vo. 


1516 Acta Sanct. Ord. S Bened. sec. 3. , par. 1. , p. 85., not. 4. . 


isi7 Dan. 12. :1. 
151877. in Luc— 
1519 


I. 1. . de Glor. Mart. c. 45. . 


1520 Our saint’s father having been baptized about the time of the council of Nice, in 325. , and 
made bishop four years after, some critics have thought his father was bishop when he was born: and 
it is possible, that in a great scarcity of pastors the law of celibacy might have been legally dispensed 
with by the bishops on some very extraordinary emergencies: but this was not here the case. The age 
of our saint, and many circumstances in his life and writings, show clearly that he was born long 
before his father’s episcopacy, as is demonstrated by Stilting from the very age of his father and 
mother, &c. The same is proved by Baronius both in his annals and in his life of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, published by Alberici at the end of the cardinal’s life and letters at Rome, an. 1759., t. 2. 
. The verses, upon which the contrary opinion is grounded, are so ambiguous that certainly no 
argument can be drawn from them. In these the father is introduced saying to him: “You have not yet 
lived so many years as I have spent in sacrifices.” 


‘Ovaw tooodtov ExpEepetpnKac Biov, 
Oooc SAGE BvoWv Epoi xpovoc, 
Carm.1. de vit. sua, c. 35. , p. 9.. 


Where 8vo1W) may more properly be understood of the heathenish sacrifices, than of the Christian 
which the father had served more years than the son had lived at that time, or than he himself had 
administered the Christian priesthood. The word Exyepetpnkac is also ambiguous, and translated by 
F, Stilting, “You have not considered,” viz: my great age to respect it, and readily obey me in 
assisting me to govern my diocese, which you decline. Baronius appeals to these very verses to prove 
that the saint was born before his father was baptized. See Stilting, (Diss. de etat. S. Greg. Naz. ante 
tom. 3. , Sept.,) who proves that our saint was born between the years 312. and 318. , and before the 
conversion of his father: and he confirms this by many other proofs, even by the formal testimony of 
our holy doctor himself. Or 19. . Dom. Prudentius Marand, who has prepared a new accurate edition 
of the works of St. Gregory Naz. as most ready for the press, complains that we have very few MS. 
copies of his poems and letters, and these often faulty, and pretends the first word of these two verses 
ought to be divided, and a Sigma read in the end, oD mWc scarce, non fere. Our saint commends his 
father for having always rigorously observed the canons in every point, and in other places evidently 


asserts the precept of celibacy in the clergy. See Papebroke in append, tom. 7. , Maij, p. 656. , where 
he confutes Tillemont. Hermant, &c., and flies the birth both of St. Baslt and St. Gregory Nazianzen 
between the years 308. and 318. . Also Stilting, loc. cit. at sap. 


1521 Naz. Or. 19. , Carm. 2.. 
1522 Carm. 2. . 

1523 Carm. 18. , 7. , &c. 
1524 o, 4. ,p.121.. 

1525 On1., p. 32.. 

1526 Carm, 2. »p. 31. 

1527 Carm. 55... 

1528 Carm. 1.. 

1529 Oy. 29. 

1530 Carm. 55. . 

1531 Ep. 69. . 

1532 Carm, 19. . 

1533 Oy 9, , 29, 

1534 Rufin. Hist t.2., c.9., p. 254.. 


1535 OF 3.,p.53.. 


1536 oO; 12, . 


1537 Bp, 17... 
1538 Ey 16. . 


1539 His will was comprised in these words: “I bequeath my whole substance to the poor.” T& {yd 
mavTA POvVAOPLOL yiveBar TOV Tt@XWV 


1540 Fy 32. . 


1541 Sozom 7.,¢.5.. 
15427 9 ,p.191.. 
1543 Socr.1. 2. .c. 38. . 
1544 Cam. 1.. 

1545 Carm. 1. 

1546 oO, 32. 

1547 Ep. 73... 


15487 de Spir. Sancto. 


1549 oy, 32... 


1550 oy 24... 


1551 Fp, 73. . 


1552 Quo plures celebrent magni preconia regis. Naz. t. 2., p. 144. . 





1553 Or 1. p.1.; Or. 9., pp. 152., 153. , 154., &c. 
1554 Carm. 5. and 60. . 

1555 Th, 147... 

1556 Carm. 59. . 

1557 Ep, 196. , p. 894. . 


1558 The writings of St. Gregory consist first, of forty-six genuine orations (the four last of the fifty 
published in his works being doubtful or spurious) and two discourses to Cledonius against the 
Apollinarists, which were originally letters. These orations treat of several points of morality, and 
mysteries of faith: others are written in confutation of heresies, others are panegyrics of martyrs, 
spoken on their festivals. His writings contain also two hundred and thirty-seven letters, and one 
hundred and fifty-eight poems, published by the learned Billius. Tollius printed at Utrecht, in 1696. , 
twenty other poems of St. Gregory, called the Cygnean Verses. The indefatigable Muratori, librarian 
to the duke of Modena, published, in 1709. , two hundred and twenty-seven epigrams of our saint. In 
the hundred and twenty-first and hundred and twenty-second he testifies, that his mother obtained his 
birth by prayer, and that once, when dangerously sick, he was restored to his health by the holy table, 


that is, the sacrifice of the altar. He teaches and practises the invocation of saints in many places. He 
relates, that St. Justina begged the Virgin Mary to assist her a virgin, (Or. 18. , pp. 279. , 280. .) He 
says. “The souls of the saints know our affairs:” (Ep. 201. , p. 898. ,) and, speaking of St. Athanasius, 
“That he now beholds from heaven our concernments, and stretches out his hand to those who are 
fighting for virtue, and so much the more as he is now treed from the bonds of the flesh,” (Or. 24. , p. 
435. .) He prays St. Basil to intercede in heaven for those whom he governed or loved on earth, (Or. 
20. . pp. 372. , 373. .) He prays St. Cyprian to assist him, (Or. 18. , p. 285. .) He reproaches Julian 
that he refused to honor the bodies of the martyrs which cured distempers, and expelled devils, to 
whom men paid honors and instituted festivals. Hence Daillé, the Calvinist. accuses this holy doctor 
of having promoted the honoring of saints by words and example, (De Relig. Cultu, p. 51. .) This 
holy doctor says, that the ashes of St. Cyprian, even to his time, chased away devils, and cared 
diseases, as those loudly testified who had experienced it, (Or. 18. , p. 285. .) He inveighs against the 
heathens that, under Julian the Apostate, they burnt the sepulchres of the martyrs and scattered their 
relics In the wind, or mingled them with the remains of the basest men, that they might deprive those 
of the honor due to them, (Or. 4. , p. 126. .) Julian himself reproaches the Christians, that under their 
persecutions at Antioch, which they had suffered seven months, they had bethought themselves of no 
other means of defending themselves, than of sending the old women to pray constantly for a 
deliverance before the tombs of the martyrs. Odiosam istam severitatem septimum jam mensem 
perpessi, vota quidem et preces, quo tantis malis eriperemur, ad vetulas dimisimus que circum 
sepulchra mortuorum nssidué versantur, (Julian in Misopog. p. 54. .) If the style of St. Basil is the 
more smooth and easy of the two, that of Nazianzen is the more florid and majestic. He always forms 
the most noble conceptions of things, and clothes his meaning with delicacy and elegance. His 
language glows, and the pathos swells so high, that Erasmus was deterred from undertaking to 
translate his works distinguished by a vivacity in his style, and frequent remote allusions, (Vid. i. 26. 
, ep. 33. , p. 1146. .) Some esteem St. Gregory the greatest of all orators, whether sacred or profane, 
(Du Pin, Bibl. p. 655. .) Others give the first place among orators to him and St. Basil. It is certain 
that if he has any fault it is rather an excess of beauties, and a redundancy of figures and flowers. His 
verses in ease, smoothness, and sublimity, surpass those of ail other ecclesiastical writers, and 
deserve to be read in schools. The best Latin translation of this father’s works is that of the learned 
abbot of St. Michael’s. Abbé Bilii, printed at Paris in 1609. and 1630. , in two volumes in folio. Few 
translators have, in all accomplishments for that difficult province, equalled this great linguist, and 
judicious editor. This translation, with some amendments, is retained by Dom. Marana and his 
colleagues is the excellent complete edition which they are preparing of this father’s works. 


1559 Ep. 189. . 
1560 o 40, . 
1561 O40, . 


1562 jp, 


1563 Rom. 16. :14. 


1564 Diss. 1.. 


1565 published by Benzelius, Mon. Suee. p 125. . 
1566 Calutas episc Lincop. ep. ad archiep. Upsal. apud Benzel Mon Sues p 189. . 


1567 st. Antoninus’s principal work is, his Summ of Moral Divinity, divided into four parts, in which 
all virtues and vices are explained; the former enforced by pathetic motives and examples, and the 
latter painted in the most striking colors, to inspire Christians with horror. His Chronicle, or tripartite 
historical Summ, is an abridgment of history from the creation of the world to 1458. , the year before 
his death. He is faithful and candid; but in distant events liable to mistakes. His Little Summ is an 
instruction of confessors. We have also his treatise on virtues and vices, and some few sermons. See 
Echard, De Script Ord. Pred. t. 1. . p. 818. , and Peter and Jerom Ballernini of Verona in the life of 
St. Antoninus, in their new edition of his works. Mamachi gave an edition of his Summ, with prolix 
notes, printed at Florence in 1741. . 


1568 Descrizione della Capella di S. Antonino, or, The Description of the Chapel of St. Antoninus, in 
the Dominicans’ church of St. Mark, at Florence: also the History of the Translation of his Body into 
this Chapel. printed in folio in 1728. , at Florence. 


1569 See this treatise published by the Ven. F. Simon Gourdan, in the seventh tome of his MS. 
Account of the Lives and Maxims of the eminent Men of St. Victor’s Monastery at Paris, kept in the 
library of that house. Achard was a native of Normandy, and of the prime nobility of that province. In 
his youth he studied in England, and was the glory of the clergy of this kingdom. Returning into 
France, he entered himself among the regular canons of St. Victor’s, under the blessed Gilduin, the 
first abbot of that house, whom, upon his death in 1155. , he succeeded in that abbacy. 


Achard was made bishop of Avranches in 1160. , and was highly esteemed by Henry II. of England 
though he constantly defended the cause of St. Thomas of Canterbury against that prince, from the 
beginning of his persecution in 1164. , to his martyrdom in 1170. . Achard died in the odor of sanctity 
In 1171. . See F. Gourdan, ib. t. 7.. 


1570 Gen, 31. :40. ; 30. :30. . 
1571 Eccles. 7. :28.. 


1572 The learned antiquary, Sir Roger Twisden, tells us, in his Rise of the Monastic State, p. 36. , 
that the monks of Bangor were not unlike the Order of St. Basil, if not of it. And bishop Tanner takes 
notice, that the first British and Irish monks imitated very much the rules of the oriental monks. St. 
Comgall founded Bangor in Ireland, as is made evident by Usher, not Bangor in Wales, as Camden 
mistakes. This latter, whensoever instituted, was a famous abbey in the time of Gildas, who speaks of 
Monachorum decreta, et monachi votum. Bishop Usher informs us, 1. . de Antiq. Brit., c. xviii., that 
four monastic rules are still extant in the old Irish tongue. 1. . That of St. Columbkill, which was 
followed in Scotland, and in the thurches planted by the Scottish monks among the northern English 
Saxons, till Saint Wilfrid changed it among them. 2. . That of St. Comgall; but the language in which 
this rule is written is no longer Intelligible. 3. . of St. Mochuda, or Carthag, a disciple of St. Comgall, 
and founder of the great monastery of Raithin, in West Meath, and also of another at Lismore, of 
which city he was the first bishop. He died in 637. , and is honored on the 10. th of May. 4. . of St. 


Ailbee, who, preaching in Ireland at the same time with St. Patrick, was made the first archbishop of 
Emelye in Munster, of which province he was a native. That see was afterwards fixed at Cashel. St. 
Ailhee founded a most famous monastery in the isle of Arran, over which he appointed St. Enna or 
Endeus the first abbot. St. Ailbee is honored September the 12. th. The most renowned among the 
disciples of St. Comgall that flourished in Ireland, was St. Lugil, or Molua, eminent tor his obedience 
and other virtues. St. Bernard, who calls him Luanus, writes, that he is said to have founded a 
hundred monasteries. The principal was situate in Leinster, on the borders of Munster, between 
Ossory and Lesia, now Queen’s County. It was called Cluain Fearta, or Solitude of Wonders; for 
Cluain signifies a retired place, and Fearta wonders. St. Molua wrote a monastic rule, which was very 
famous, and is said to have been highly approved by St. Gregory the Great. He died in 622. . 


Among the other ancient Irish saints, some of the principal are, two SS. Brendans, both disciples of 
St. Finian at Clonard. One founded the abbey of Birra, in the middle of Ireland, and died in 564. , or 
according to others, in 572. . The other, surnamed the elder, much more famous, the son of Findloga, 
founded the great monastery of Cluain-Fearta, in Connaught, now called Clonfert, an episcopal see 
under the archbishop of Tuam. This house was different from that of St. Molua in Leinster, called 
Cluain-Fearta-Molua. Saint Brendan the elder was the author of a monastic rule, and built for his 
sister Briga a monastery near Tuam, called Inachduin, where he died in 578. . See his life, the 16. th 
of May. St. Fintan, abbot of Cluain-Aidhnech, in Leinster, was also eminent for his sanctity: by his 
instructions Comgall was initiated in the practice of Christian perfection. The rule of St. Fintan was 
very austere. The monks lived only on vegetables, and tilled the ground with their own hands. He 
died in the sixth century. See his life on the 17. th of February, also Bollandus. At the same time 
flourished St. Kenny, in Latin Cainicus, who founded the abbey Achadhbho, or Field of Oxen, the 
first seat of the bishops of Ossory; which see is now fixed at Kilkenny, or Cell of Kenny, so called 
from this saint. See his life on October 11. th. Also Usher, Ant. c. xvii., p. 495. . St. Finian Lobhar, or 
the Leper, a disciple of St. Brendan, founder of the monasteries of Inis-Fallen in Desmond, and of 
Ard-finan in the county of Tipperary, died about the year 615. . See his life on the 16. th of March. St. 
Coemgen, alias Keivin, founder of the famous abbey of Glandaloch, which became an episcopal see, 
now united to Dublin: see his life the 3. d of June. St. Colman-Elo, founder of the monastery of 
Land-Elo, now Lin-alli, in the King’s County, died in 610. . See his life the 26. th of September. St. 
Kiaran, or Queranus, called in Cornwall Piran, was a native of Ossory in Ireland, travelled to Rome, 
and after his return converted his mother and many other infidels to the filth, thirty years before the 
arrival of St. Patrick, according to bishop Usher, who places his birth in 352. ; and his return from 
Rome into Ireland in 402. . See his life on the 5. th of March. 


Usher reckons certain other saints in Ireland who are said to have lived a little before the preaching 
of St. Patrick. One St. Mel, nephew to St. Patrick, and first bishop of Ardachadh. In the county of 
Longford, and many other saints in Ireland, about the time of their conversion to the faith. See Usher, 
Antig. Brit. c. xvi. xvii. and Colgan. 


The fervor with which the Irish first embraced the faith, seems not to have abated for several ages. In 
674. . Marianus Scotus makes this remark in his Chronicle. “that Ireland was filled with saints or 
holy men.” Nor was the reputation of its schools less renowned. Two Irishmen coming into France in 
791. , were there admired for their Incomparable learning, and gave birth to the two first universities 
in the world, namely those of Paris and Pavia: and our great king Alfred, in 891. , listened to three 
learned Irishmen In his project for the advancement of literature (See Usher pp. 544. , 545. .) Camden 
observes, (Brit. de Hibern. p. 730. ,) that the English Saxons anciently flocked to Ireland as to the 


mart of sacred learning, and that this is frequently mentioned in the lives of eminent men among 
them. Thus in the life of Sulgenus, In the eighth age, we read: 


Exemplo Patrum, commotus amore legendi, 
Ivit ad Hibernos, sophia mirabile claros. 
With love of learning and examples fired, 
To Ireland, famed for wisdom, he retired. 


Camden conjectures that the English Saxous borrowed their letters from the Irish, because they used 
the same which the Irish at this day still make use of in writing their own language. 


The monks who applied themselves to prayer, preaching, and teaching in Ireland and Scotland, in the 
middle ages, were called Culdees, i. e., servants of God, from the Latin words. Cultores Dei. No 
mention is made of them by Nennius in the seventh, nor by Bede in the eighth age. They seem not to 
have been known before the ninth century, in which we find them at St. Andrew’s: though Hector 
Boetius, and other Scottish writers pretend the Culdees to have been as ancient as Christianity in that 
country. They seem to have never had any settlement in England except at St. Peter’s in York. Their 
rule was sorrowed from that of St. Basil. See Usher’s Antigq. Eccl. Brit., fol. 333. , 334. , 346. , 638. , 
659. . Collier, Eccl. Hist., vol. 1. , p. 180. , and Tanner’s preface to Notitia Monast. 


In the latter ages the Benedictin and other religious orders had many houses and provinces in Ireland: 
but the regular canons of St. Austin were far the most flourishing, as the Benedictins were In 
England. The bishops and parsons of Ireland were mostly taken out of their body. In Dublin, though 
the church of Saint Patrick was the richest and the principal cathedral, that of the Holy Trinity, 
belonging to a great abbey of regular canons, enjoyed also the pre-eminence of a cathedral. Its abbot 
sat in the house of lords; as did also the prior of All-Saints in the same city, and certain other abbots 
and priors in other parts of the Island. See Alemand’s French Monastic History of Ireland: or that in 
English, though both very imperfect, and often inaccurate. The principal among the ancient 
monasteries of Ireland are mentioned by Sir James Ware. 


1573 The Irish annals of the Four Masters place the death of St. Comgall in 600. ; having (they say) 
died in the ninetieth year of his age, and governed the abbacy of Benchor fifty years, three months 


and ten save. 


1574 Sidon. Apollit.1. 7. , ep. p. 1014. 





_ 


1575 Hom. de Rogat p. 136. . 


1576 tt has been by some falsely ascribed to Venantins Fortunatus. 


1577 Bibl. Patr. Ludg. t. 6. , p. 1062. . His principal work is that in three books. On Nature and the 
Sout Against Faustus of Riez, who had asserted that God alone is incorporeal, and that angels and 
human souls are material. Mammerius confutes his error, and treats that osscure question in a 
methodical and elogani manner. 


1578 B 3, 18. 


1579 The elder Flavia Domitilla was niece to the emperor Domitian, and daughter of his sister 
Domitilla This sister he had given in marriage to his cousin-german St. Flavius Clemens, son to a 
brother of Vespasian. Alter his martyrdom, she was impeached for her faith; and, because she refused 
to marry another husband, banished to the isle Pandataria, now St. Mary’s, near Puzzuolo. She 
probably returned to Rome, or at least to the continent, after the death of Domitian. She had by St. 
Clemens two sons, Vespasian and Domitian, whom that emperor destined to be his successors, and 
appointed the celebrated rhetorician Quintillian to be their preceptor. This virtuous lady was aunt to 
St. Domitilla, V.M. See Tillemont Hist. Emp. 


1580 7 1. de Glor. Mart., c. 39. . 
1581 Bede, Hist., b. 3. , c. 29. . 
1582 Henschenius, t. 3. , Maij, p. 18. . 


1583 te wrote his Anchorate to be as it were an anchor or stay to fix unsettled minds in the true 
faith, that they might not be tossed to and fro, and carried about by every wind of doctrine, which is 
always the case of heresy. In this work he explains, and proves in short the principal articles of the 
Catholic faith. But his great work appeared in 374. , under the title of Panarium; or, Box of Antidotes 
against all heresies. He gives the history of twenty heresies before Christ, and of fourscore since the 
promulgation of the Gospel. If in his account of Arianism he sometimes falls into historical mistakes, 
we must remember how difficult. If often is to discover the truth in points wherein so many factions 
find it their interest to adulterate it. These heresies he confutes both by the scriptures and tradition. 
“Tradition,” says he, “is also necessary. All things cannot be learned from the scriptures, therefore the 
apostles left some things in writing, others by tradition, which Paul affirms, saying; As I have 
delivered to you, &c.” (Her. 60. , c. 6. , p. 511. .) By the latter, he justifies the practice, and proves 
the obligation of praying for the dead. (Her. 76. , c. 7., 8., p. 911. .) He admires how Aérius could 
presume to abolish the fasts of Wednesdays and Fridays, “which are observed by the whole earth, and 
that by apostolical authority.” (Ib. Her. 76. .) “The style of this work, says Godeau, (Eioges des 
Evéques illustres, c. 37. , p. 228. ,) is not much polished; but the doctrine is pure and excellent. They 
are diamonds, which without being cut, sparkle by their natural beauty. We are much indebted to the 
author for the distinct knowledge he has given us of the ancient heresies, and the solid confutation he 
has left us of them. These, it is true, are no longer known to us but by their names: but others take 
their place, and are a continual trial: and the spirit of heresy is always like itself, full of obstinacy, 
self-conceit, and pride.” St. Epiphanius’s book on Weights and Measures explains the measures and 
ancient customs of the Jews; that on Precious Stones is an inquiry concerning the rational or square 
ornament worn by the Jewish high-priest, and the qualities of the twelve precious stones set in it. In 
his letter to John of Jerusalem, (inter op. S. Hieron.,) he relates how he saw at Anablatha, In the 
diocese of Jerusalem, a curtain over the church door, on which was painted an image, whether of 
Christ or of some saint he had forgot when he wrote this: but he tore the curtain or hanging, and gave 
others in its place. It is certain, from the famous statue of the woman cured by our Saviour of the 
bloody flux which stood at Paneas in that very country, mentioned by Ensebius as honored with 
miracles, and from the writings of St. Prudentius, St. Paulinus, St. Ephrem. &c., that the use of holy 
images was common in the church at that very time, as Le Clerc in their lives acknowledges. But St. 


Epiphanius here discovered or at least apprehended some superstitious practice or danger of it among 
converts from idolatry; or, of scandal to Jewish proselytes: for, upon this last consideration, it might 
sometimes seem prudent to forbear a practice of discipline in certain places, as Salmeron observes in 
1. Joan., c. 5. , disp. 32. . 


1584 5 Epiph Har. 73. , c. 23., 27.. 


1585 S. Jerom, I. 2. , in Rufin., c. 6. , et ep. 60. ; S. Epiph. Her. 64. 





1586 His works are published by the learned Petavius, in two vols. folio: but the original Greek must 
be consulted by those who desire to avoid all mistakes, as the judicious prelate Albaspinerus, or 
Aubespine has taken much pains to convince the world with regard to that translation. The 
commentary of St. Epiphanius on the book of Canticles was lately discovered among the manuscripts 
of the Vatican library, by Monsignor Foggini, prefect of that library, who has favored us with an 
accurate edition of the same at Rome, in 1750. , with a learned preface. 


1587 The loss of this work is extremely to be regretted. 
1588 Coq, 233. . See Fleury, I. 42.,n. 55... 


1589 sy, Chrys. ad Theodor. laps.1. 1. , p. 17. . 


1590 





Serm. 2. , in cap. Jejun. n. 4. 


1591 We cannot be surprised at this circumstance in the acts, on reflecting that the church at Rome 
then enjoyed peace. Consurgens Aglaés confestim accepit secum clericos et viros rellgiosos; et sic 
cum hymnis at canticis spirituallbus et omni veneratione obviavil sancto corpori. (Ruin p. 290. , fol.) 
The like is related of the martyr St. Cyprian, even in the heat of the persecution, that his disciples 
carried off his body with wax-lights and torches. Inde per noctem sublatum cum cereis. &c: Ib. p. 
218. 


1592 9 Cor. 7. :10.. 
1593 Gal. 5. :6. 
15941 John 5. :4.. 


1595 Those who place the conversion of St. Pachomias later think this emperor was Constantine. But 
for our account see Tillemont, Hist.: Eccl. note 2. , t. 7. , j. 675. . 


1596 watt 13. :44. . 


1597 Some late editions say the angel gave St. Pachomius the whole rule in writing which he 
prescribed to his monks: but this is an interpolation not found in the genuine life published by the 
Bollandists, Maij, t.3., 10. , p. 201. 


1598 Acta Sanctorum, Maij, t.3., p. 321. . 
1599 Cassian,1. 4. , Instit., c. 1. 


1600 This st, Carthagh is called the younger, to distinguish him from St. Carthagh the elder, who 
succeeded St. Kiaran Saigir in Ossory. 


1601 This river was called Nem: afterwards Abhan-mor, i. e., Great-river; and now has the name of 
Black-water. 


1602 ny signifies a fort, or place seated on an eminence, and again a flight; which seems to allude 
to the flight of the saint to this place, and to the name then given it. For It was before called Magh- 
sgiath, of the field of the shield. Lismore denotes a great house; Lis, or Lios, in the old Irish 
signifying a house or village, and mor, great. 


1603 This is called the golden bull from a golden seal affixed to it by silken strings. It was published 
with the utmost solemnity, in a great diet of all the princes, held at Nurembourg; and regulates the 
form of the government of the empire; the most minute circumstances to be observed in the election 
of an emperor, and the precedence, rights, and functions of the seven first electors. For the imperial 
diadem, at least after the failure of the Carlovingian race, had been elective, especially after it had 
been settled in Germany in the person of Otho I. surnamed the Great, king of Germany, who, having 
conquered Lombardy, was crowned emperor at Rome by pope John XII., in 962. . But the manner of 
making this election had often varied, and frequently all the princes of the empire had been allowed 
to give their suffrage. This same emperor Charles IV., created four dukes of the empire, namely, those 
of Brunswick, Bavaria, Suabia, and Lorraine; four landgraves, viz.: of Thuringia, Hesse, Alsace, and 
Leuchtenbourg, and many other princes. 

1604 Que per confessionem scio minus scio quam que nescio. S. Aug. vei siqois alius Serm. 10. , ad 
Fratr. in Eremo, t. 6. , Append, p. 336. . 


1605 S. John Clim, Ep. ad. Paston., c. 13. . 
1606 See Suarez in 3. p. disp. 23. . Sect. 2. , and others 


1607 Bale, Cent. xii. 20. . 


1608 p 139, . 


1609 p 139, . 





1610 Bibliotheca Carmelitana, ed. Auno 1752. , t. 2., p. 750... 


1611 Our English monastic historians say in 1240. . So Dodsworth, (in his Extracts concerning this 
order in England,) Dugdale in his Warwickshire, first edition, p. 117. ; in the new edition, with notes, 
in 1730. . we read, by mistake, 1250. for 1240. ; Bp. Tanner, (Not. Monast. p. 395. , and pref. p. 


xxxiii.,) Leland, (de Scriptor., p. 293. ,) Lambert, Weaver, &c. But confound the first coming of these 
friars with the second, when, lo shun the persecution of the Saracens, they forsook Palestine. Dugdale 
(Bacon) calls the lord Vescy of Vesey, in 1240. , William, not John. 


1612 From the silence of F. Philip Biboti, a Spanish Carmelite friar, who died In 1391. , and wrote in 
ten books a history of the institution of this order, called Speculum Ordinis Carmelitani; also Lives of 
plustrious Men of this Order: likewise from the silence of Thomas Wuldensis, (who defended this 
order aganist Wicklis, t. 3. , c. 75. , 89. . and 92. .) and others, Launoy, in an express dissertation, in 
1653. , contested the authenticity of this vision; but is refuted by F. Cosmas de Villiers, (Bibl. 
Carmel. t. 2. , p. 735. ,) and pope Ben sdiet XIV., (De Canoniz. t. 4. , part 2., c. 9. , pp. 74. , 75. ,) 
upon the testimonies of several ancient writers of this order collected by Theophilus Raynaudus, In 
his Scapulare Marianum, Op. t. 7. , especially of Feter Swaynton from of folk, the saint’s companions 
and director for many years, and the first author of his life 


1613 





See the bulls of Pius V., Clement VIII., Paul V., Clement X., &c. 


1614 Bishop Tanner reckons about forty houses of the Carmelites or White Friars In England at the 
dissolution of abbeys. Pref. to his Notitia Monast 


1615 See Le Fevre, Calendrier Historique de |’Eglise de Paris, p. 146. ; Piganiol, Descript. de Paris, 
c. 


g& 


1616 Two great monasteries in Ireland, the heads of their respective orders, had the same name of 
Cluain-fearta: this on the Shannon, in Connaught, in the county of Galway, where now is the 
episcopal see of Clonfert: the other founded by St. Luan, or Molua, in Leinster, called from him 
Cluain-fearta-Molua. Cluain, in the old Irish language, signifies a retired or hidden place; and Fearta, 
wonders or miracles. 


1617 Deal. 93. 218. . 





_ 


1618 Ruisbroch. Spir Nupt.1. 2.,c. 19.. 


_ 


1619 psa). 35. 

1620 s+. Berr. Serm. 2. , in Cap Jejunij. 

16217 99. | de Civil, c. 8.. 

1622 Hist. des Saints de la Bretagne, p. 21. . 
1623 Bp. Hall, on the Invis. World,1. 1. , sect. 8. . 


1624 By R. P. Francisci Conventr. Paralipom. Philosoph., c. 4. , p. 68. . Referam adhuc unum 
miraculum in patria nostra, paucis abhinc annis, &c. 


1625 See Borlase’s Cornish Vocabulary, V. Maw. 


1626 Leland Itiner. vol. iii., fol. 35. , alias 49. , in his account of St. Sativola, V., who was born at 
Exeter, be headed by Feniseca through the contrivance of her stepmother, and honored ns titular saint 
of a church in Cornwall, quotes on these saints the Legends of the Saints abridged for the use of the 
church of Exeter, by bishop John of Grandison, in the year 1336. , of whom he speaks at large, fol. 
37., alias 53. . 


He mentions many places of great devotion in that country, as St. Piran’s alias Kenerin’s, a sanctuary 
two miles from Gilling Creek. The church of St. Budocus, a holy Irishman, who lived and died a 
recluse there. St. Germoc’s church, three miles from St. Michael’s, with his chair and a holy well in 
the churchyard: the church of St. Buriene, a holy Irish virgin, who lived there a recluse; to which 
king Athelstan granted the privilege of a sanctuary, and built there a famous college under her 
patronage and name. St. Ide’s island, famous for pilgrimages to her sepulchre. Saint Iaés, who was 
daughter to an Irish nobleman, and disciple of St. Barr. She arrived here with many companions. 
Dinan, a great lord in Cornwall, built a church for her use, which since bears her name, in a peninsula 
and on the rock of Pendinas. St. Mogun’s church on Mogun Creek. St. Geron’s, St. Juste’s, St. 
Carac’s, &c. See the life of Kiaran on the 5. th of March. 


1627 Kj] signifies a church or oratory as Kllbrald, Kilpatrick, &c. 


1628 Eric, Erric, and Henry, are in the northern nations the same name, which in the Teutonic 
language signifies rich lord. St. Eric was the ninth of that name among the kings of Sweden. 


1629 John 19. . 
1630 Rom 13. :2.. 
1631 Nec enim cibum sumere consueverat sanctus, nisi benedicente presbytero. Act. p. 341. . 


1632 That is, noon or twelve o’clock: the Terce of the ancients, or the third hour, corresponding to 
our nine in the morning; and their Name, or ninth hour, to our three in the afternoon, or thereabouts. 


1633 perterrefacti crucis signum sue quisque impressll fronti. Act. p. 344. . 


1634 





Totumque corpus suum signo crucis muniens, in stadium processit animo imperterrito, p. 345. . 
1635 Deinceps enim in celis cum fiducia Deum pro vobis depreasbor, p. 349. . 


1636 Dante died in 1321. , at Ravenna, whither he was exiled upon account of his factions and 
turbulent spirit. In his poetry there are many beauties, but his indecencies shock us. Petrarch was also 
exiled, but unjustly, and died at Arcqua in 1374. . His works in prose and verse render his name 
immortai. See on Dante and Petrarch, Specimen Historie. Literarie Fiorentine a Jannotia Manetto. 
Fiorentie 1747. , in 8. vo. a work composed in the fifteenth age. 


1637 The West-Saxon kings exceedingly enriched the abbey of Glastenbury, as may be seen by their 
charters extant in John of Glastenbury, &c. But it had been famous in the times of the Britons, and its 
church was the oldest in Britain, founded by those who first planted the faith of Christ in this island: 
which happened about the end of the reign of Tiberius, says Gildas, though few at first embraced it, 
as he adds. Metaphrastes quotes a passage from Eusebius, importing that St. Peter preached in 
Britain. Fortunatus, Sophronius, &c., affirm the same of St. Paul. It is at least certain from Tertullian, 
Origen, Eusebius, Theodoret, &c., that the light of the gospel had diffused its rays into Britain soon 
after the dispersion of the apostles. William of Malmesbury, I. de Antiquitatibus Glastonie, published 
by the learned Thomas Gale, relates from very ancient records, that the old church of Glastenbury 
was built by those who had sown the first seeds of faith in Britain. This island amidst marshes was 
first called Avallona, or isle of apples, from the British word Aval, apples, because it abounded with 
apple-trees, which were very scarce in those parts. When twelve brothers came from North-Britain to 
seek settlements in that country, the youngest, named Glasteing, settled in this island, which from 
him took the name of Glastenbury. William of Malmesbury, I. de Antig. Glaston, says, that St. 
Patrick in 433. , finding in this island twelve anchorets, gathered them together in a monastery which 
he built near the old church and was himself the first abbot. Some think this St. Patrick the same who 
was the apostle of Ireland; but all the Glastenbury writers agree, that this St. Patrick died and lay 
buried at Glastenbury. Most of the British saints of note, who lived before the coming of the Saxons, 
are said to have been buried here, or at least to have for some time retired to this place of devotion. In 
Powel’s History of Wales, pp. 13. , 14. , it is related that Cadwallader, the last king of the Britons, 
fled from the swords of the Saxons into Wales, and soon after went to Rome, never to return. Alan 
his cousin, a British king, reigned in Armorica, where a great number of Britons who followed 
Maximus by his grant, had settled themselves with their leader, named Conan, lord of Meriadoc. This 
prince, hearing of the retreat of Cadwallader, sailed to Wales, and having raised an army, sent his son 
Ivor at the head of it against the West-Saxons, whom he defeated. The conquest of Cornwall, Devon, 
and Somersetshire, was the fruit of his victory, and by a treaty and intermarriage he obtained quiet 
possession of the same, and was first king of that British state. This historian tells us that Ivor 
founded the monastery of Glastenbury, called by the Britons Inys-Avalon; for though he found there 
a church which was as ancient as Christianity in Britain, he first converted it into an abbey about the 
year 700. . If monks had been placed there before, the wars had probably dispersed them, or much 
reduced their number. The annals of the abbey of Morgan, in Glamorganshire, published by Gale, 
relate that in 1191. , in digging a grave for a monk, were found here the bones of king Arthur, of an 
enormous size, with this inscription: “Here lies the illustrious king Arthur, buried in the isle 
Avallona.” Those of his wife, queen Guenhavere, with the hair entire, lay above his coffin in the 
same grave. Powel places this discovery in 1179. , and mentions that their bodies were laid in a 
hollow elder-tree, buried fifteen feet in the earth. Over the bones was laid a stone with a cross of lead, 
and on the lower side the above-mentioned inscription. On the king’s skull were the marks of ten 
wounds, one of them very large. The queen’s hair seemed to the sight fair and yellow, but when 
touched crumbled presently to dust. This discovery is also related by John of Glastenbury, in his 
history of that abbey, published by Mr. Hearne. This last author enumerates the principal relics which 
were possessed by this abbey, as those of SS. Aidan, Ceolfrid, Boisil, Bede, Bennet, Biscop, Oswald, 
&c., (brought thither from the north by king Edmund the elder in his victorious wars;) also of St. 
Valerius, B. M., St. Anastasius, and SS. Abdon and Sennen. given by king Edgar, St. David, &c.; 
likewise a considerable portion of the true cross of Christ, given by king Alfred, who had received it 
from pope Martin. Some account of the rich treasury formerly belonging to this most venerable 
church, in which were Innumerable monuments of the piety of all the most glorious among the West- 
Saxon kings, may be seen in the history of the said John, and on the Moaasticons. 


1638 Conc, Aug 1. . p 447. 
1639 Martial, epigr. 

1640 peal. 4.33... 

1641 proy, 1.:22.. 


1642 Th him was extinct the family of Visconti, descended by a younger branch from one of the 
Lombard kings. They were first viscounts or deputy-governors, and afterwards dukes of Milan; 
which sovereignty, upon the death of Philip Mary Visconti, in 1447. , devolved upon Francis Sforza, 
his general, to whom he had given his natural daughter in marriage. Whence ensued the bloody wars 
between the emperors, French, and Milanese. 


1643 They are printed at Paris in 1636. , in 5. tomes, fol. They treat chiefly on prayer, divine love the 
life of Christ, and the last things. F. John de la Haye has published a new complete edition of this 
saint works, printed at Venice in 1745. , in 5. vol. fol. 


1644 Rich, aS. Victore, in Benjamin Major.1. 4. , c. 6. . 


1645 Godrdan, Vies et Maximes des Hommes Illustres, qui ont fleuri dans |’ Abbaye de S. Victor a 
Paris MSS. in 7. vol. folio, t. 1. , pp. 156. to 480. . 


1646 Th p. 818... 


1647 Yoo Carnot., ep. 20. . 


1648 Fy 23. 


1649 By 144. . 


1650 The most famous work of St. Yvo is his Decree, drawn from decretal letters of popes, canons of 
councils, and rules and maxims laid down by the fathers, divided into seventeen parts. Several in the 
beginning of that century had begun to make such compilations. One made at that time by Godon, 
abbot of Bonneval in the diocese of Chartres, and another soon after by the monks of Tron, which 
was the model of Gratian’s famous Decree, are found in MSS. in the king’s library at Paris. (Hist. 
Littér. t. 7. , p. 150. .) The Collection of Decrees compiled in the eighth century by an unknown 
Isidorus, surnamed Mercator, the source of the false Decretals, was made without order or method. 
That of Burchard, the pious bishop of Worms, who died in 1026. , is very ample and methodical. St. 
Yvo’s is no more than this work, with some few additions. It became immediately of great authority 
in the schools, and in ecclesiastical courts. The Decree of Gratian, compiled by a Benedictin monk of 
that name at Bologna in Italy, in the twelfth century is more ample, and is placed in the body of the 
Canon Law, though the passages have no authority from this collection, but only that of the popes or 
councils by which they were framed. The best edition of St. Yvo’s Decree is that given us by 
Fronteau. 


St. Yvo’s Panormia Juris, is an abridgment of these decrees, which the author seems to have 
compiled before the aforesaid larger work. It is divided into eight parts. 


His Letters, two hundred and eighty-eight in number, illustrate several points of history and 
discipline. His twenty-four sermons which have reached us, show him to have been an excellent 
director in the paths of an interior life; of which the two in which he gives us a solid and pious 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed, are alone a sufficient proof. These compose 
the accurate edition of his works given at Paris in 1647. by F. Fronteau, to whom the royal abbey of 
St. Genevieve is indebted for the first foundation of an excellent library of which it is possessed, and 
who died in 1662. . 


Henry Wharton (in Auctario ad Usserium de Scripturis sacrisque vernaculis, p. 359. ) proves from 
the testimony of a MS. copy of the Micrologus, written in or near his own time, that Yvo of Chartres 
was the author of this famous work. In the printed copies we have only sixty-two chapters on the 
ceremonies of the Mass and the festivals of the year. In this MS. are found seventy-one chapters, in 
the eight first of which the canonical hours of the Breviary are explained. See the book, t. 18. , Bibl. 
Patr., p. 471. . Alculn, who died at St. Martin’s at Tours in 804. : Walafridus Strabo, monk of Fulde, 
afterwards dean of St. Gall’s, and lastly abbot of Richenow near Constance, where he died in 849. ; 
and Amalarius, deacon of Metz, afterwards abbot, who died about the year 850. , had treated the 
same subject; but no one seems to have given more solidly, in general, the mystical explications of 
the sacred ceremonies, than the author of Micrologus. To steer between the opposite extremes of 
those who seek a mystical meaning in every circumstance in all sacred rites, and those who with 
Claude de Vert have too little regard to it, our best guides are Gourdan on the Mysteries and 
Festivals. Le Brun on the Liturgies, Benedict XIV. on the Sacrifice of the Mass, the Catechism of 
Montpellier, and Lewis Assemani. 


1651 Fp 183. . 
1652 See Boudon Regan de Dieu dans |’Ame, c. 1. . 
1653 See on this, F. Dijon, Capuchin friar, Tr des Oblig. des Relig. t. 2. . 


1654 See the life of St. Philip Neri, printed at Venice in 1727. . Also Saxius, Annot. in S. Caroli, he. 
120. ,4., p. 229.. 


1655 Bullar. Roman t. 13. , p. 89. . 


1656 The Franciscans place St. Yvo among the saints of the Third Order of St. Francis, and Gonzaga 
tells as that he took the habit at Quimper. But Papebroke denies this circumstances. See t. 4. Maij, p. 
538. ad diem 19. 


1657 





In portum religionis cunctis semper fidissimum. Prolog. Commonit. 


1658 Co), 4. :5.. 


1659 Quod ublque, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est. Hoc est etenim vere proprieque 


catholl cum.—Comm. c. 3. . 


1660 C 99, 


1661 ¢ 97. et 30.. 


1662 c 31,. 
1663 ¢ 39. . 


1664 c 33, 


1665 The best edition of St. Vincent’s Commonitorium is that given by Baluze. On the eminent 
usefulness of this book see Orsi, and that learned Roman controvertist, the late cardina. Gotti, in his 
book against John Clerc. 


1666 The Vincentian objections against the doctrine of St. Austin, could not come from the pen of St. 
Vincent, who condemns, with great warmth, Pelagius and his followers over and over again, and 
highly extols the letter of Celestine to the bishops of Gaul; in which that pope reprehends their 
neglect of watchfulness and duty in suffering the profane novelties of Semi-Pelagianism to spring to 
and grow among them. We find two other Vincents living at Marseilles at that very time, and there 
might be others of the same name: one of whom might be a Semi-Pelagian. 


1667 Cc 1,. 


1668 The martyrdom of these saints cannot be placed in the great persecution in 303. , as some have 
imagined. On the 1. st of March, 291. , Constantius Chlorus and C. Gaierius-Valerius-Maximianus, 
were created Cesars; the latter had Italy for his portion of the empire, and the former Gaul beyond 
the Alps. and Britain. Constantius died at York on the 25. th of July, 306. . We are assured by 
Lactantius, (de Morte Per secut., c. 15. and 16. ,) Eusebius, (Vit. Constant., c. 13. , 15. , 16. , and 17. 
,) and St. Optatus, (1. 1. , de Schism Donat.,) &c., that Constantius never suffered any one to be put 
to death for the Christian religion. It is therefore clear that the martyrs who suffered in Gaul and 
Britain, under Dioclesian and Maximian, ought to be placed in the beginning of their reign; such as 
Gereon and his companions at Cologne; Cassius, Florentius, Victor, and some others, in the same 
place: Justus at Paris, Fuscian and Victorious at Amiens, Piat at Tournay, Lucian at Beauvais, Quintin 
at Peronne, Crispin and Crispinian at Soissons, &c. before the year 291. . After Maximian Herculcus 
had martyred the Thebean Legion, he sent Rictius Varus prefect into the Belgic and Celtic Gaul, who 
at Triers, St. Quintin’s, Basil, Amiens, &c., exercised unheard-of cruelties against the Christians from 
286. to his death in 288. . His successor, Julian, put to death St. Yon in the province of Lyons, and St. 
Lucian at Beauvais. Eutychius and Austerius, mentioned in the trial of St. Victor at Marseilles, seem 
also to have been prefects of the pretorium in Gaul, and perhaps succeeded Julian in 290. or 291. . 
As for Sicinnius Fescenninus, who put to death St. Dionysius of Paris, and St. Nicasius in the Vexin, 
he seems to have been governor of the second province of Lyons, which was then extended further 
northwards than in later ages. SS. Fides and Caprais suffered at Agen, under a judge named Dacian. 
St. Alban, &c., seem to have been crowned in Britain, before Carausius assumed the purple, in 287. . 


Eusebius, (1. 8. , c. 1. , et 4. ,) in describing the peace which the church enjoyed before the great 
persecution, is chiefly to be understood of the East. For it is clear that not only Maximian, but 
Dioclesian also when he came to Rome in the first year of his reign, persecuted the Christians, 
probably out of complaisance to the Romans. Prisca, wife to Dioclesian, and his daughter Valeria, 
who was married to Maximian Galerins, were very favorable to the Christian religion, and seem both 
to have embraced it (See Lactant, de Mort. Persec., c. 15. .) For in 303. they refused to be defiled 
with sacrifices till compelled for fear of torments. This they probably learned from Lucian, 
chamberlain to Dioclesian, a zealous Christian, to whom St. Theonas, who governed the see of 
Alexandria from 288. to 300. , sent an excellent instruction, extant in D’Acheri’s Spicilegium, 12. , p. 
545. . The empress was not a Christian when it was written. Lucian seems to have died before the 
great persecution in 303. , in which Dorotheus, Gorgonius, and other officers of the palace, were 
crowned with martyrdom. And Dorotheus is said in his acts (26. th December) to have then been 
chamberlain. This note answers the objections which some critics have raised against the history of 
so many martyrs who suffered in the West about the beginning of Dioclesian’s reign; when it is 
certain that the persecution of Carinus was still carried on in several governments. The governors 
were always enraged against the Christians, under a pretext that the edicts against them had not been 
revoked. See Tillemont, Mém. de |’Histsire de |’Egilse, t. 5. , p. 3. . 


1669 Gal. 6. :14.. 


1670 F Ferdinandi Salvi, sub-prior of the Carms at Bologna, in Italy, made a collection of twelve 
letters of St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi, with several other monuments. They were reprinted at Venice, 
in 1739. , at the end of the spiritual works of this holy virgin. F. Salvi published in Italian several 
relations of miracles performed at Bologna through the intercession of this holy virgin, printed at 
Milan in the years 1794. , 1730. , 1731.. 


1671 Pati non mori. 





1676 acts, 2. :46.. 
16779 Cor., 40. :10. . 
1678 Aldhelm, signifies Old helmet. 


1679 Henry Wharton has given us a far more correct edition than any former, at London, in 1663. , 
together with certain treatises of St. Bede, and the Dialogue of Egbert, archbishop of York. On his 
Saxon pious verses, in which he excelled to a miracle, as Ealfrid testifies, and his other works, see 
Cave and Fabricius Bibl. Med. Latinit.,1. 1. , p. 142. : Tanner, de Script. Britan., &c. The first book 


which St. Aldhelin wrote was a computation of the erroneous computation of the North Britons in the 
celebration of Easter, De Erroribus Britannorum, sive De Circulo Paschali, which Malmesbury says 
was lost in his time; whence Fabricius tells us it is not now extant. Yet Mabillon and others doubt not 
but it is the forty-fourth epistle among those of St. Boniface, which treats on this subject, and is 
addressed to Geruntius, king of Damnouia among the West-Saxons: for the author styles himself 
Althelin, abbot. 


1680 Opusc. 19. ,c.6.. 
1681 Anonym. Chiftlet. de multiplici damnat. Berengarius, et Pagi ad ann. 1055. .n. 5.. 
1682 s+ Greg. c. x. ep. 11.. 


1683 Henry, after the death of St. Gregory VII., carried on his contests with the popes Victor IIL., 
Urban II., and Paschal H. His own sons, Conrad and Henry, joined the malecontents against him. The 
first died in a short time; but the latter was so successful, that Henry IV., after suffering the severest 
checks of fortune, died at Liege in the year 1106. , in the forty-sixth year of his reign, and the fifty- 
sixth of his age. His son Henry V., continued his quarrels about the investitures with Paschal IL., 
Gelasius II., and Calixtus II., but made his peace with the last. His repeated perfidies to the princes of 
the empire and others, rendered him odious and despicable, and his reign unhappy. He died in 1125. , 
leaving no issue by his wife, the empress Maud, daughter of our Henry I., and grand-daughter of St. 
Margaret. She afterwards married Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, to whom she bore our Henry 
H., in whom, through her the blood of our Norman kings was united with that of the English-Saxons 
from Edmund Ironside. 


1684 The countess Maud, or Mathilda, was daughter of Boniface, lord of Lucca, and Beatrice, sister 
to the emperor Henry II. Her only brother survived her father a very short time; and by his death she 
became heiress of all his dominions, and sovereign of Lucca, Parma, Reggio, Mantua, good part of 
Tuseany, &c. She was married to Guelpho, the younger duke of Bavaria, but never had any children. 
She employed her revenues and forces all her life in charities, and in the service of the church, and 
gained great reputation by her eminent virtue, conduct, and valor. She often commanded her armies 
in person, and continued the protectress of St. Gregory VII. till her happy death, in 1115. , in the 
seventy-sixth year of her age. She bequeathed good part of her dominions to the Holy See; they are 
since called the patrimony of St. Peter, comprising Viterbo, Acqua Pendente, Civita Vecchia, &c. See 
her life by Donizo the monk, with the remarks of Leibnitz and Muratori in Muratori’s Scriptares Ital. 
t. 5. . p. 337. . Several additional pieces relating to her, ib. t. 6. , p. 94. ; also Lambert of Aschafnab; 
Muratori’s Annals, t. 12. and 13. . Rome, with the territory beyond the Tiber, called Campagna de 
Roma, and Ravenna, were conferred on the Holy See by king Pepin, who had rescued it from the 
tyranny of the Lombards. This donation was confirmed by Charlemagne and several succeeding 
emperors. See the Dissertation of Orsi Della Origine del Dominio de Rom. Pontefici, and that of 
Cenni, On the Diplomas of Louis Debounaire. Otho I., and St. Henry II. 


1685 An account of several miracles of this saint, is given by Lambert of Aschafnaburg, a monk of 
Hirsfield, whom the great Scaliger prefers to all the other German historians, both for diligence and 
exactness, and for the elegance and purity of his style, and who wrote his history the same year in 
which this holy pope died. (Lambert ad an. 1077. .) Mention is also made of his miracles by 


Ordericus Vitalis, an Englishman, though a monk in Normandy, who wrote his ecclesiastical history 
in thirteen books, soon after the death of this pope. Likewise by Paulus Bernriedensis, &c. 


Baron Holberg, in his late abridged Universal History, (a work, notwithstanding the praises which 
some have very unjustly bestowed upon it, equally superficial and full of rancor, slanders, and 
mistakes,) most falsely advances that during this contest about investitures, Gregory VII. exposed 
ecclesiastical benefices, and every thing that is sacred, to sale, no less than the emperors did. 
Whereas it is most notorious, from the councils, epistles, and whole conduct of this pope, that the 
vice of simony never had a more zealous or a more implacable enemy. 


When avarice and incontinence threatened to invade even the altars, he stood in the breach, and by 
his vigilance and fortitude maintained their sanctity, dying with these words in his mouth: “I have 
loved justice, and have hated iniquity; therefore I die in a strange land.” As to the unhappy emperor 
Henry IV., that prince, during his minority, especially after the removal of his mother, fell into the 
hands of ambitious men, who found it their interest to flatter and indulge him in his passions. By 
which means he first, by his tyranny, provoked his subjects to revolt, and afterwards, by oppressing 
the church, endeavoring to till it with simoniacal and unworthy pastors, and raising a most 
outrageous schism, rendered himself most notoriously obnoxious to the severest ecclesiastical 
censures. 


The works of Gregory VII. consist of ten books of epistles, (extant t. 10. Conc.,) with two 
appendixes, published by Dom Martenne. (Collect. Nova Veter. Scriptor. t. 1. , p. 57. .) The 
Exposition of the Seven Penitential Psalms, which has been sometimes ascribed to St. Gregory the 
Great, is more absurdly given by Du Pin and some others to Gregory VII. For this work is quoted by 
Paterius, the disciple of St. Gregory the Great, by Nicholas I., &c. None of his sermons have reached 
us, though it was in them that he chiefly exerted his zeal and eloquence. The emperor Henry III., and 
the greatest prelates and preachers of that age, admired his talent that way, and were in raptures as 
often as they heard him preach. The slanders which Spanheim, Turretin, and others have collected 
from Benno the schismatic, and other writers of the same cast, are confuted by their inconsistency, 
and by the writings of St. Gregory, &c. Moreover, the charge is overset by its own weight, and by 
Benno’s forgeries concerning the pretended magic of the learned pope Sylvester II., and others. 


1686 The Vandals made their great irruption into Gaul about the beginning of the reign of Valentinian 
the Younger Idacius in Chrox. Procopius de Beilo Vandal; S. Hierom. ep. 91. , t. 4. , ed. Ben. part 2. . 


1687 Chron. Fontenel. apud D’Achery in Spicileg. t. 3. , p. 256. . 


1688 These seven churches are the Vatican and Lateran Basilics. St. Mary Major, and that of the 
Holy Cross of Jerusalem, situated on the different sides of the city: St. Laurence’s extra muros, two 
miles out of the city on the Tiburtin road, St. Paul’s on the Ostlan road, five miles from the old 
Forum, now called Campo Vaccino, and St. Sebastian’s on the Appian road. These churches are all 
enriched with relics of the most celebrated martyrs, &c. 


1689 Baronius was afterwards created cardinal, in 1596. , by Clement VIII., and died in 1607. . 
Notwithstanding some mistakes in history unavoidable in first essays of that nature, all must applaud 
his undertaking, and admire both the work, and the great erudition, and immense application and 
labor of this parent of the annals of church history. 


1690 Annal. t. 8. , pref. 


1691 These effects the natural economy of the human body explains, though the cause be obscure, 
depending on the unknown laws of the union of the soul and body. As anger, and much more hatred 
and grief contract the human vessels, make the motion of the fluids languid and sluggish, and create 
obstructions is the glands which are the seeds of various distempers; so joyful hope, (the most 
healthful temper of mind., joy, and divine love, which is always regular, dilate the heart and vessels, 
accelerate the motion of the fluids, increase the spirits, and exceedingly promote a good habit of 
body, which envy, jealousy. incellaats fear, and the like affections very much disturb. See Cheyne, 
Boerhaave, Heister. 


1692 phil. 2. :24.. 
1693 Galloni, vit. c. 20. . 


1694 We find the same authentically attested of many other servants of God. St. Ignatius of Loyola 
was sometimes seen raised in prayer two feet above the ground, his body at the same time shining 
with light, The like elevations are related in the lives of St. Dominick, St. Dunstan, St. Philip Beniti, 
St. Cajetan. St. Albert of Siclly, B. Bernard Ptolomei, Institutor of the Congregation of our Lady of 
Mount Olivet, Aug. xxi., B. Robert, of Palentin, Aug. xviii., &c., in the Bollandists of St. Francis of 
Assisium, in his life by Chalippe, and others. Many of the authors of these lives, persons of 
undoubted veracity, testify that they were themselves eye-witnesses of this fact; others were so 
careful and diligent writers that their authority cannot be questioned. Thus Trivet tells us, that St. 
Richard, then chancellor to St. Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, one day opening softly the chapel 
door, saw his archbishop raised high in the air, with his knees bent, and his arms stretched out; but 
falling gently to the ground, and seeing his chancellor, he complained to him that he had hindered 
him of great spiritual delights and comfort. Trivet, Annal. p. 73. , ad ann. 1240. . Dom. Calmet, an 
author still living, and a severe and learned critic, assures us that he knows a religious man, who in 
devout prayer is sometimes involuntarily raised in the air, and remains hanging in it without any 
support. Also, that he is personally acquainted with a devout nun to whom the same had often 
happened. Calmet, Diss. sur les Apparitions, chap. 21. . See in the life of St. Teresa, written by 
herself, how, notwithstanding her resistance, her body sometimes was raised from the ground 
Whether these persons, and others to whom the like may have happened, were raised by the invisible 
ministry of angels, or by any supernatural operation immediately derived from God, is uncertain, and 
probably what they themselves could not determine, any more than St. Paul could perceive whether 
he was carried up into heaven in his body or out of his body. 


It is objected to these miracles, that Eunapius, a Platonic philosopher, who in 380. wrote the lives of 
Porphyrius and Jamblichus, relates that the latter was often raised ten cubits into the air, and was seen 
surrounded with a bright light. But this historian in credulity and malice against the Christians 
surpassed Porphyrius and Jamblichus themselves; and his testimony in relating such idle dreams can 
have no weight with any serious reader. By the pretended rapture of Jamblichus, it was his aim to 
forge a prodigy which might seem to rival the Transfiguration of Christ, and probably the favors 
granted to several saints, like this related of St. Philip. We must observe that those heathen Platonic 
philosophers, who in the first age of the gospel laid claim to Theurgy, or a magic power, never 
attempted to perform any miracle in a public, authentic manner: their historians were remote in time, 
produce no sufficient vouchers in confirmation of the prodigies they relate, and overset themselves 


by the ridiculous absurdity of their histories, and their inconsistencies, both with themselves and with 
the most certain monuments of those ages. It was only with a view to discredit the incontestable 
miracles which proved our holy religion to be the work of God, that they had recourse to imposture, 
and to the illusions of magic. For this Porphyrius of Tyre, in 270. , laid down pretended rules of 
divination; and his scholar Jamblichus above mentioned, in Syria, under Constantine the Great, 
published a book of Mysteries, which is only a a heap of enthusiasm and abominable folly 
concerning the miraculous effects of the Theurgy, and the purification of the soul, till by a 
transformation it is united to the celestial powers. And both these impostors seriously relate of 
Pythagoras, that he was saluted by rivers, and that he could remember all the several bodies his soul 
had animated, and how he had been a tree, a girl, a fish, and that very Euphorbus, the Trojan, who 
was slain by Menelaus: with many other tales still more ridiculous, unknown to Diogenes Laértius, or 
any former writer above eight hundred years from the death of Pythagoras. Philostratus, under the 
emperor Severus, in 206. , another of the same class, wrote the life of Apollonius Tyanzus, above 
one hundred years after his death, containing an account of his pretended prodigies. 


But the view of all these writers was only to oppose such forgeries to the true and evident miracles of 
Christ and his followers, the reality of which they were not able to contest. And such are the 
inconsistency and absurdity of their vague, idle stories, that to rank them with the fables of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses would be doing them too much honor. How unjust is it to put the most authentic 
Christian miracles upon a level with such ridiculous forgeries! These their pretensions, far from 
weakening, serve to corroborate the evidence for the Christian miracles, inasmuch as by them it 
appears to what wretched shifts the most ingenious, the most implacable, and most learned 
adversaries of our religion were driven. Certainly the reality and evidence of our miracles left no 
room for cavil, seeing philosophers of the greatest penetration, abilities, and power, could find no 
other expedient to gratify their inveterate malice against us than by pretending to rival our miracles 
by the grossest forgeries. It is, however, no way unreasonable to allow that Apollonius Tyanzeus and 
some others might, by the divine permission, effect certain wonderful things, as Tillemont and Fleury 
seem not unwilling to grant; though the authority of the vouchers is by no means cogent. The empire 
of the devil, though much restrained from the time of the death of Christ to the coming of antichrist, 
which is implied by his being said to be bound, Rev. 20. :2. , 3. , is not so far abridged that he is not 
suffered, by special permissions of God, to use his natural power to tempt men to sin; and also 
sometimes, though very rarely, to endeavor to seduce them by lying signs, in which he would fain 
mimic the finger of God. But on these occasions he always bears the visible marks of his imposture, 
by which his works may be distinguished from those of God. Among these, a secret spirit of pride is 
always a certain proof of his artifice. Hence those who lay down rules for the discernment of spirits, 
unanimously teach that in visions, rapts, or extraordinary favors, every thing is to be ascribed to the 
illusion of the devil or the force of imagination, if the person coveted or was fond of such 
extraordinary favors, which is always a grievous presumption and dangerous snare: likewise if under 
them he seemed puffed up. If he divulged them, or willingly spoke of them, except for private advice 
or necessity. For the Holy Ghost, especially in such favors, always inspires by his gifts, and requires 
the most profound humility, love of the closest secrecy, and perfect obedience to the advice of 
spiritual superiors, even against a person’s own judgment. Such favors, if doubtful as to their origin, 
must always be disregarded. Persons must also be convinced that sanctity no way consists in them; 
must set no high value on them, and labor only to advance by every means in sincere humility, 
meekness, and charity: rejoicing not in them, but in the divine grace and mercy, Luke 10. :20. . This 
St. Philip perfectly understood, and was endowed with a singular gif of discerning spirits. He sharply 
reproved those that seemed to be delighted with visions, and was was to exhort such persons to 
contemn them as dangerous snares, affirming. “That nothing is more pernicious than such mad 


mockeries of the devils, who easily transform themselves into angels of light.” He inculoated, “That 
persons ought to be only solicitous to correct their manners, and subdue their passions” 


1695 See the life of Card. Baronius, published with the letters, and censure of Molina, by 
Raymundus Albericius, in 2. vols. 4. to. at Rome, in 1759. 


1696 The Oratorians in Italy are called Philippini, and are not religious men, but secular priests living 
in communities. This congregation flourishes in that country with learned and eminent men, from 
whose zealou labors in teaching youth, and in all the functions of the ministry, the public reaps much 
advantage. 


The French Oratory is an institute formed upon the plan of the Italian Oratory, but differing in several 
material points. The founder was the learned and pious cardinal Peter de Berulle. That great man was 
descended of a noble family of Champagne. His father Claude, was a counsellor or judge in the 
parliament of Paris, and his mother, Louisa Segnier, was, by her exemplary piety, an additional 
ornament to the long line of great statesmen and prelates, which in her family had for many ages 
served their country. After the decease of her virtuous consort she became a Carmelite nun, in which 
austere order she died in the arms of her pious son, in the seventy-eighth year of her age. Peter, when 
only eighteen years old, wrote an excellent book on Self-Denial. He at first turned his thoughts 
towards a religious life; but being desirous to serve his neighbor, at last entered among the secular 
clergy, and after a retreat of forty days, spent in assiduous prayer and great austerities in a convent of 
Capuchins, received holy orders in 1599. . In saying his first mass he fell into raptures in the presence 
of many persons. From his infansy he was a fervent lover of humility, mortification, retirement, and 
prayer; and his whole life was a perfect model of these virtues. Though he was a most learned divine, 
yet, out of humility, he would never take the degree of doctor. He refused the bishoprics of Laon and 
Nantes, and the abbacy of St. Stephen of Caen also the honor of being preceptor to the dauphin of 
France, though he was very much pressed to take upon him that charge. The king once finding all his 
endeavors in vain to oblige him to accept of a bishopric, said, with warmth, he would take care that 
he should be compelled to consent, by one who was greater than himself, meaning the pope. Berulle 
resolutely answered, that if he was pressed any more upon that head, he would leave his majesty’s 
dominions. He converted the count of Laval, and many other Calvinists, and employed himself with 
great zeal in the direction of souls. He settled in France the Teresian or Carmelite nuns, whom he 
brought from Spain in 1603. , and was himself many years the confessarins of those chaste spouses 
of Christ in their nunnery, which, for his sake, the queen mother, Mary Medicis, built for their use in 
Paris. 


This servant of God formed certain priests in the perfect spirit of their holy state, and, by the strong 
persuasions of St. Francis of Sales, venerable Cesar de Bus, and F. Coton, and by the repeated 
commands of his bishop, cardinal de Retz, founded the French Oratory in 1611. . He worked with his 
own hands in building their first chapel, and carried himself hods of mortar; for he sought every 
opportunity of humiliation. The French Oratorians are a congregation of priests who live in voluntary 
poverty, obedience, and the laborious functions of their state, according to the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
They are not religious men, but can of their own accord leave the Congregation; which was 
confirmed by Paul V., in 1613. . The holy founder, notwithstanding his reluctancy, was often 
employed in public affairs When the marriage of the princess Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, with Charles I., king of England, was concluded, the French king sent the Abbe Berulle to 
Rome to procure a dispensation on account of the difference of religion, on which occasion the then 
pope Urban VIII., after conversing often with the holy man, said: “Mr. Berulle is not a man, but an 


angel.” And he gave orders to his nuncios in France to follow in all things his advice, and to do 
nothing without it. He sent a cardinal’s hat to meet him upon his return into France, with an express 
command to accept. Berulle received the hat at Paris in 1627. . King Louis XIII. sent him into 
England to conduct thither his sister Henrietta Maria; and he there gained the esteem and veneration 
of the whole court, though his stay was very short. We are assured, says Pereult, that what chiefly 
determined Louis XIII. and his council to undertake the siege of Rochelle, was a revelation which 
this cardinal had, that it would be successful. Berulle wrote many excellent works of piety, which 
were published in one volume folio by his learned and holy successor in the Oratory, F. Bourguoin, 
who has prefixed to them his life. In his writings we admire his wonderful zeal and piety; his love of 
perfect self-denial and profound humility; and the most tender devotion to our divine Redeemer, and 
his sacred passion, also the Blessed Virgin and St. Mary Magdalen. Notwithstanding his dignity of 
cardinal, and his great authority in the church and state, he never departed from his first plan of life, 
or from the simplicity, modesty, poverty, and temperance of a true disciple of Jesus Christ. He said 
mass every day with the most tender and edifying devotion, and died of an apoplexy at the altar, just 
before the consecration, while he was offering to God the sacrifice of his heart, together with the 
immaculate victim he was going to consecrate. Whence the epigram 


Czpta sub extremis nequeo dum sacra sacerdos 
Perficere; at saltem victima perficiam. 


See his life by Perrault, Hommes Illustr, by Bourguoin, and by Habert de Cerisy. Cardinal Berulle 
died, in 1629. , fifty-five years old. He is buried in the stately church of the Oratorians in the street of 
St. Honore in Paris; and in the rich and beautiful church of his dear Carmelite nuns, in the chapel of 
St. Mary Magdalen, in which he was accustomed to pass many hours in prayer and heavenly 
contemplation, is placed a fine marble statue, admirably finished, representing him on his knees at 
prayer before the altar. Over against this statue is the justly admired picture of St. Mary Magdalen, 
the masterpiece of Le Brun, exhibiting the true portraiture of the famous duchesse de la Valliere, who 
made her religious profession in this austere house in 1675. , and after a most penitential and holy 
life, died in 1710. . Her spirit is expressed in her book, entitled, Reflections on the Divine Mercy. In 
this chapel the cardinal kindled in his meditations the glowing sentiments of devotion to St. Mary 
Magdalen, and of divine love, humility, and compunction, which he expresses in his writings on her 
illustrious virtues. 


Nothing is of greater importance in the church than that clergymen be formed in the perfect spirit of 
their holy state. And it must he acknowledged that it is not easy to imagine any thing better adapted 
to this purpose than the original institute of the French Oratory. The example indeed of this spirit is, 
of all means, the most powerful to communicate it to others. This help none so perfectly possessed as 
those pastors who had the happiness of conversing with, and being formed by the apostles, or the 
most eminently holy apostolic men among their disciples, the Ignatiuses, the Polycarps, the Simeons, 
&c. Yet the first Oratorians had an admirable example of this spirit before their eyes in their holy 
founder; and in all the constitutions and exercises of their institute, the greatest external helps, 
especially in those of prayer and holy meditation, which are the soul of an interior life. These 
cardinal Berulle was chiefly solicitous to direct, so as to instil the most perfect spirit of Christ, or of 
his humility, meekness, patience, entire disengagement from the world, or view to its interests, 
(which is called the spirit of poverty,) ardent zeal, and love both of God and our neighbor. This holy 
spirit was eminently inherited by F. Condren, the second, and by F. Bourguoin, third general of the 
French Oratory. The former, out of that profound humility for which he was most remarkable in all 


his actions, never would print any thing during his life, and refused with invincible resolution the 
dignity of cardinal, and the archbishoprics of Rheims and Lyons. Something, indeed, of his writings 
has been published since his death, which happened in 1641. . From his edifying life, written by F. 
Amelot, it appears how eminently he was replenished with the spirit of God and the science of the 
saints; with how tender a piety he was endowed, and with how extraordinary a talent in directing 
souls in the paths of Christian perfection. F. Bourguoin, who died in 1662. , and left five volumes of 
very pious meditations on the life of Christ. &c., was not inferior to his predecessor in reputation for 
sanctity. The most tender devotion to our blessed Redeemer, and assiduous meditation on the 
mysteries of his Incarnation, were the characteristic virtues of these holy men and their colleagues. 
Among these, John Baptist Gault being consecrated bishop of Marseilles, in a short time reformed 
that whole diocese finished the hospital begun by M. de Gondy for the galley-slaves, spent much of 
his time in comforting and instructing them, and by his astonishing meekness and patience 
overcoming the obstinacy of the most hardened and most insolent, whom he would attend in their 
voyage or expedition at sea. He died on the 23. d of May, 1643. , in the odor of sanctity, and his tomb 
is visited in a chapel of the cathedral by great crowds of devout Christians, and the chapel filled with 
votive tokens for favors received of God. His life is written by several hands. F. Le Jeune, surnamed 
the Blind Father, because he lost his sight while he was preaching at Rouen in the 35. th year of his 
age, though he continued his missions and preaching to his death, in 1672. , the eightieth year of his 
age, was not less illustrious by the sanctity of his life than by the wonderful success of his sermons. 
See the Discourse on his life by M. Ruben, in 8. vo.; also Lamy, 7. me Entretien sur les Sciences, p. 
224... 


The happy influence of the zeal, holy example, and perfect spirit of these pious clergymen was not 
confined to their own congregation. M. Olier, who founded the seminary of S. Sulpice at Paris, in 
1642. , entirely reformed that vast parish and many other parts of France, and by his missionaries 
planted the faith at Montreal in America, was formed to perfect virtue, and directed in his pious 
establishments by F. Condren. His life, written by F. Giry, presents us, in a short portraiture, the most 
accomplished model both of an ecclesiastical spirit, and of an interior life in all its states, whether of 
spiritual dryness and desolation of contemplation, or of all the various functions of the ministry. His 
letters and other short tracts breathe the most cordial sentiments of charity and true piety. 


F. Eudes, brother to Mezeray the French historian, was a perfect imitator of cardinal Berulle, and F. 
Condren, and upon their spirit formed both his own in all maxims of true piety, and that of the 
Congregation of reformed secular clergy which he instituted at Caen in 1643. , and which still 
subsists under the name of Eudistes, in Normandy, Paris, Senlis, &c. They obey their superior 
without any vow, and are employed in the direction of several episcopal seminaries. The tender 
devotions and spirit of piety of cardinal Berulle are pathetically expressed in F. Eudes’s excellent 
book, entitled Le Royaume de Jesus Christ. 


F, Bernard, surnamed the Poor Priest, son to a counsellor of the parliament of Burgundy, (afterwards 
Ilentenant-general of Chalon upon the Sa6ne,) was much assisted after his conversion to God, by the 
pious counsels of F. Condren. He was one of the most eminent contemplatives of his age, and the 
grand prior of Clugni gave public evidence that he saw this servant of God once in the chapel of the 
Jesuits’ college at Paris, raised above two feet from the ground for a considerable time together. So 
great was his love of objection and the cross, that he thus addressed himself to our Redeemer: “The 
first of thy priests asked as a great favor that he might stay with you upon Mount Thahor, and I, who 
am the last of thy ministers, entreat thee to suffer me to remain at the foot of thy cross, suffering and 
dying If you please, provided I suffer and die by you.” So perfect was his spirit und love of poverty, 


that cardinal Richelieu could not prevail upon him to accept of any benefice for himself or any other, 
or to ask of him any other favor than that some loose boards in the bottom of the cart on which he 
attended criminals to execution, might be mended, that they might pray without distractions from the 
fear of falling in the way. The fruit of his inflamed extemporary sermons several times in the week, 
was inexpressible. He died in 1641. , was buried in the chapel of the hospital De la Charité, and the 
court and clergy of France have often solicited his beatification. See his life by M. Gauffre, F. Giry, 
and F. Lempereur, Jesuit 


To emit many other instances, that of sister Mary of the Incarnation too close a connection with 
history of cardinal Berulle to be passed over 


A virtuous lady of Paris was a great assistant to the cardinal in his pious foundations, especially that 
of the Carmelite nuns. Her name was Barbara Aurillot, by marriage Acharie. Having lived in the 
world remarkable for her great charities, devotions, and mortifications, being a widow, she was 
professed a lay-sister in the poor house of the Carmelite nuns in Amiens; for she declined the great 
nunnery in Paris, in founding which she had been greatly Instrumental. It is not to be expressed with 
what reluctance the nuns consented to receive a person of her quality, their mistress and foundress in 
France, as n servant and Dr. du Val, joint-superior with Berulle, and the nuns opposed the design; but 
Berulle, discerning in her request a sincere spirit of humility, would not have her lose the merit of 
that virtue, and prevailed that her request should be granted. She, with joy, undertook to serve in the 
kitchen, and as second sister in keeping the house clean. She was called, in religion, Mary of the 
incamation, and is egarded as foundress, under cardinal Berulle, of the French Teresian nuns. After 
her solemn vows, she was removed to Pontoise, and there died in 1618. , fifty-two years old. See her 
edifying life by F. Herve the Oratorian. 


1697 See Galloni and Bacclus, 1, 4. , c. 2.. 


1698 





See an account of several testified upon oath by competent vouchers, in Baccius,1. 5. . 


1699 The Saxons are placed by Ptolemy, when they became first known to the Romans, at the lack of 
the Cimbrians. Grotius, in his history of the Goths, proves them to have been originally Gete, or 
Goths, who passed from Sweden into Germany: he also shows that the Scythian Gete founded the 
Gothic nation. And it is evident from the English Saxon, the Mesogothic, and other Grammars, 
printed by Dr. Hicks, that the English Saxon language is derived from the Gothic, or that of the 
Scythian Gete, which was Celtic in Its ground. That the Celtic language was brought from Scythia in 
Asia, in the migrations of the first colonles, and was the ground and original of the Teutonic and all 
the other languages anciently used in Gaul, Scandinavia, Britain, and almost all Europe, is very well 
proved by Pellontier, Hist, des Celtes,1. 1. , c. 15. , p. 155. . Mallet only excepts the Sarmatian, the 
Grecian, derived in part from the Egyptian,) and the Roman, (partly derived from the Grecian.) This 
language remains most entire in those countries which were never subject to the Romans, chiefly in 
Ireland and the north of Sweden. The Teutonic, or Gothic of the fourth and fifth centuries, has an 
affinity with the Welsh tongue, and that of Lower Brittany and Biseay, and seems to have some with 
the Irish. The ancient Etruscan is supposed to have been a dialect of the Celtic. The modern French 
and Spanish, though dialects of the Latin, still retain many Celtic words. The Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish, are evidently dialects of the Celtic, and are allied to the German, especially that used in 
Lower Germany. The Asiatic Scythian colony which Odin, or Woden, settled in the southern 
provinces of Scandinavia and the northern of Germany, introduced a softer dialect of the Celtic, with 


some new words and new terminations. This was the English Saxon tongue. See Mallet, Introd, 4 
l’Histoire de Dannemarc,1. 5. , p. 236. . It may he added, that ancient Saxons brought into England 
the religion and idols of the Goths, the same which the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, who all 
descended from the Goths, likewise worshipped; as Thor, the god of thunder, like the Roman Jupiter, 
from whom Thursday takes its name: Woden, the chief god and the god of war, from whom 
Wednesday is derived: Friga, or Frea, his wife, the goddess of love, like Venus, from whom comes 
the name of Friday. Tuesday seems called, not from the peculiar god of the Germans, Tuisco, as 
Verstegan imagines, but either from Tys, a son of Woden, from whom the Islanders calls it Tysdag, or 
rather from Dysa, or Thisa. the wife of Thor, the goddess of justice, to whom several temples were 
built among the Swedes and Danes. See on the mythology and divinities of the Celtes, Schedius de 
Diis Germanis; Pelloutier, Hist. des Celtes, t. 2. , 1. . 3. ; Mallet, Introd, 4 l’Hist. de Dannem. 1. . 2. . 
p. 48. , and his comments on the Edda or Islandic mythology, compiled by Snorro Sturleson; 
Sammes, Antig. of Brit, &c. The Swedes, Danes, Gauls, and all the Celtes sacrificed men to Thor 
before any great enterprise. The Saxons, crossing the Weser, acquired a new settlement near the coast 
towards Friseland, and by their piracies grew terrible to the Romans in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
as appears from Ammianus Marcellinus, the poet Claudian, and Orosius. The Angles seem to have 
been a tribe of the Cimbrians; and the Jutes (so called from their ancestors the Gete) inhabited 
Jutland. All the Danish, Swedish, and Saxon writers say that Woden was a Goth, who, returning with 
an army of adventurers from the Asiatic Scythia or Georgia, beyond the Palus Mceotis, settled with 
his people in Jutland, and was a great conqueror in those parts, about seventy years before Christ. 
From this Woden all the first English Saxon kings who founded the Heptarchy in England, are said to 
have descended. Their pedigrees are published by Dr. Gale, at the end of his last volume. Mallet 
suspects that as Odin, or Woden, the Asiatic Scythian conqueror of the North, took the name of the 
ancient god of the country, which was favorable to his ambitious views, so other princes seem to 
have made this a name of dignity. But we must allow that all the first English Saxon kings were 
descended from the same conqueror who bore that name. Hengist, the first king of Kent, was only the 
fifth from Woden. The Britons being abandoned by the Romans, who had drained the country of its 
soldiery and strength, and being cowardly, vicious, full of mutual contentions, and extremely 
addicted to drunkenness and debanchery, were unable to withstand the Picts and Scots, and implored 
the succor of the Saxons, who, under Hengis, and Horsa, two brothers, defeated the Picts in 
Lincolnshire, and received for their recompense of king Vortigern a settlement in Kent. But seeing 
the cowardice and weakness of the Britons, they invited over their countrymen from Germany, and 
seized the country of the Britons, whom they drove into the mountains of Wales, though after the 
death of the vicious British kings, Vortigern and Vortimer. Aurelius Ambrosius, (who from the 
command of the army was advanced to the throne,) and afterwards king Arthur, during the reign of 
twenty-seven years, made a glorious stand. Hengist arrived in Britain in 449. , but was only chosen 
king of Kent eight years after, in 457. ; Ethelbert, his fourth descendant, came to the crown in 561. . 
From the Jutes came the inhabitants of Kent, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight: from the Saxons, the 
East Saxons, South Saxons, and West Saxons; and from the Angles, the East Angles, Mercians, and 
Northumbrians. The kingdom of the South Saxons contained Sussex. Surry, and the Isle of Wight: 
that of the East Saxons, Essex, Middlesex, and part of Hertfordshire: that of the West Saxons, or 
Gevissians, Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and Devonshire: that of 
Kent, the county of that name that of the East Angles, Norfolk, Suffolk, the Isle of Ely, and part of 
Hertfordshire: that of the Mercians Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Leicestershire. Northamptonshire, Rutlandshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, and Gloucestershire: 
that of the Northumbrians, subdivided into the provinces of Deira to the south, and Bernicia to the 
north, comprised Yorkshire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland Durham Northumberland, and 


part of Scotland as far as the Frith. See Sammes, Antigq. Brit. Tyrrell: Joannis Georgii Eccardi de 
Origine Germanorum eorumque Colonlis et Migrationihus, &c., Studio Christ Lud. Scheidii, 
Goettinge, 1750. , in 4. to. 


1700 The Franks and English Saxons were equally German nations; the former came one hundred 
and thirty years earlier from beyond the Rhine; the latter from the countries about the mouths of the 
Rhine and the Elbe, and about Holstein, or the continent of Denmark, still called Jutland. Hence the 
French and English both had the same language, as bishop Godwin observes from this circumstance. 
This is confirmed by other clear proofs by the learned and judicious William Howel, in his institution 
of General History, t. p. 435. . 


1701 See the Benedictins in their life of St. Gregory; also Mrs. Eliz. Elstob. Wharton thinks St. 
Augustine was ordained in France before he went over into England, because St. Gregory, in his 
letter to queen Brunechilde in October, 597. , styles him his brother and fellow-bishop. But the 
express testimony of Bede is not to be so easily set aside; and had St. Augustine been first sent over 
bishop, he would have rather been ordained before he left Rome. He might have baptized the king 
and made his journey to Arles within the space of one year; which account hes agrees with the letters 
of St. Gregory, as the Benedictins remark. 


1202 Bede, Hist. b. 1., c. 29. 
1203 Tp. ch. 30. 

1704 Conc Brit. t. 1.. 

1705 Bede b. 1. , ch. 31. 


1706 This conference was held after St. Austin was consecrated archbishop; consequently after the 
year 601. . Spelman thinks the place to have been Ausric, that town being situated on the edge of 
Worcestershire, towards Herefordshire; for Augustine’s ric in the English Saxon language signifies 
Austin’s patrimony or country. 


1707 The Britons might have suspended their submission to Augustine as their new metropolitan, 
without questioning the pope’s authority. St. Gregory knew he had power to alter the metropolitical 
jurisdiction of particular churches when circumstances made such an alteration necessary, or 
exceedingly expedient. We have of this several instances in the history of the church in those very 
ages. Thus pope Zosimus declared the archbishop of Aries to be primate of Gaul by ancient right, out 
of respect to St. Trophimus. (See de Marca de Primat. p. 169. .) Yet Boniface I. and Celestine I. both 
exempted the whole province of Narbonne from any obedience or subjection to the church of Aries; 
and Leo I. declared the archbishop of Vienna primate: till after the death of St. Hilary he restored the 
primary of part of those provinces to Aries; and St. Gregory the Great, Vigilius. Pelagius, 
Symmachus, &c. maintained the primacy of Aries. Not that the pope is at discretion to infringe the 
privileges of churches, which he is bound to maintain; neither is the jurisdiction of churches to be 
altered but upon cogent reasons of public necessity and utility. Such St. Gregory thought the 
reformation of the Britons to be, who, by the testimony of Gildas, were sunk into the lowest degree 
of Ignorance and barbarism, so as to retain little more than the name of Christians. Yet that the 


Britons might deny the necessity of such change, and be tenacious of their ancient hierarchy is no 
way surprising, and what others might have done for some time. But their true reason appears to have 
been their implacable hatred against the English, which betrayed them into glaring injustice and 
impiety. 


The Welsh manuscript, printed by Spelman, makes them to disclaim any foreign supremacy, but is an 
evident piece of forgery, not so old as the Reformation, as is demonstrated by Mr. Turberville, 
(Manual of Controversies, p. 406. ,) and Dr. Hauarden, (Preface to Church of Christ showed, t. 2. , p. 
20. .) Nor was there at that time any archbishop of Caer-leon upon Usk; the metropolitan see having 
been translated from that city to Landaff by St. Dubritius; and soon after by St. David to Menew, 
almost fourscore years before the arriva of St. Augustine. 


1708 That the British Christians agreed in faith with the universal church is clear, First, From St. 
Augustine, who demanded of them only three things, namely, charity towards the English, and 
conformity in two points of discipline. Any difference in faith would have been mentioned in the first 
place: Secondly. The Britons confessed that the faith of Augustine was the truth, as Bede testifies: 
Thirdly, They had lived in a perpetual intercourse and communion with the churches of Gaul. Rome, 
&c. Pope Celestine sent St. Palladius to preach to the Scots, and St. Patrick to the Irish. St. NlInion, a 
Briton, studied at Rome before he preached in his own country, where he died in 432. : Fourthly, The 
primitive Christians were so watchful and jealous in preserving the purity of the faith derived from 
Christ and his apostles, that the least adulteration or change introduced by any bishop or private 
person was immediately observed and corrected, or punished by excommunication, as all the writings 
of the fathers, the councils, and all ancient monuments of the church evince: Fifthly, Gildas and Bede 
testify that the faith remained untainted and without the least division in Britain till the Arian heresy 
under Constantius shot its baneful sprouts in this island; which were, however, extirpated. 
Pelaglanism had no sooner Infected this church, but the Gaulish bishops deputed hither SS. 
Germaous and Lapis, who checked the growing evil, and preserved this flock. Pope Celestine had 
vested St. Germanus with the legatine authority for this purpose, as St. Prosper testifies in his 
chronicle. Lastly, Gildas, who was a learned divine, and lived many years both in Britain and abroad, 
always in communion with the universal church, and has left us the most severe invectives against 
the vices of the Britons, bears testimony to the purity of their faith, which had suffered no alteration, 
except from these attempts of Arianism and Pelaglanism. He therefore accuses them only for their 
crimes of tyranny, murders, extortions, adulteries, impurities, sacrilegious marriages under religious 
vows. (C. de Excidio Britan. Bibl. Patr. t. 5. , part 3. , p. 681. , ed. Colon.) As to their clergy, he 
censures them as unchaste, drunkards, slothful, haters of reading, seldom offering sacrifice, seldom 
standing at the altar with a pure heart. (Corrupt, in Clerum, ib. p. 682. .) 


1709 Hist.1.2.,¢.2.. 


1710 





See this demonstrated by Wharton, Anglia Sacra; Tyrrell, t. 1. , &c. 


1711 Neither gratitude nor the great veneration which our ancestors have ever paid to the memory of 
St. Augustine, have been able to protect his name in our times from the envenomed darts of slander; 
and, among others, Rapin hath disgraced several pages of his history with the most bitter invectives 
against our apostle. Had any actions of this saint appeared equivocal, the law of equity and charity 
would have obliged us to construe them in a favorable sense. We judge of actions and Intentions in 
ambiguous cases by the known character and steady conduct of the person. But by these envenomed 


writers, the very virtues of a saint have been transformed into vices. It is said that he betrayed an 
excessive pusillanunity in Goul. but he only suffered himself to be persuaded by those French 
bishops to whom he had been referred by St. Gregory for immediate intelligence about the English 
nation, that the undertaking was not prudent; and upon this information he consulted St. Gregory, and 
governed himself by his advice, because he sought only the will of God. If any pusillanimity could be 
here laid to his charge, his zeal certainly made a speedy amends. It is secondly urged, that the English 
were previously disposed to receive the faith by queen Bertha. But the French bishops were 
unacquainted with such an inclination in that people; and apprehended the mission to me most 
dangerous, and success impossible. The English were perfidious, and the fiercest and most savage of 
all the barbarians of that age, as our own historians call them, and as their actions show; yet these 
men Augustine civilized by his preaching, and rendered mild, humble, and patient, despisers of the 
goods of the world, and in fervor and sanctity surpassing all the nations of the earth. 


These authors urge that he converted only Kent, but many other English provinces owed their faith to 
his labors, or to others who preached under his direction, though the conversion of Kent alone was an 
abundant field for his zeal. Rapin indeed omits the most severe censure of archbishop Parker, that St. 
Augustine did not oblige the English Saxons to restore the whole country to the Britons. By which 
principle our Norman gentry would be obliged to resign their lands to God knows who, the Scots 
theirs to the old Caledonians; all nations in the world would be unhinged, and the unanimous conduct 
of the apostles of the Franks, Vandils Goths, &c., and that of the bishops and saints of all ages 
equally condemned. For public peace and tranquillity being the chief end of civil government, by the 
law of nations, prescription, when of so long standing, has been always allowed to give a right. And 
this the public peace and tranquillity of the whole world make necessary: which general peace and 
weal of the community is the great end of society and government, to which inferior motives and 
rules are to give place. According to the principle of archbishop Parker, the Romans themselves 
ought to have been also ousted, and the poor descendants of the old Aborigines everywhere sought 
out, and made the lords of the country. In cases of settlements of whole nations, restitution becomes 
in a little time impossible, and the law of nations then gives high for the sake of public peace and 
necessity. 


If we judge of the sanctity of St. Augustine and his fellow-laborers by the wonderful fruit which their 
zealous labors produced, we must entertain the highest idea of their virtue. The English before their 
arrival were a barbarous nation, ambitious, avaricious, fierce, perfidious, and utter strangers to the 
very names of the sciences and liberal arts. When they came first into Britain they seem not so much 
as to have known the use of letters, but to have borrowed their first alphabet from the Irish. The 
Northumbrians, according to Malmeshury, sold their own children for slaves, surpassing in barbarism 
and fierceness the negroes at this day. But receiving readily the holy faith, they become at once new 
men, meek, patient, humble, chaste, mortified: in a word, a church of saints. The converts being 
mightily taken with the powerful preaching and exemplary lives of their teachers, set themselves with 
so great ardor both to learn and practise the most perfect maxims of salvation, as entirely to despise 
the world. The princes and nobles were very zealous in building and endowing churches and 
religious houses. To form a judgment of their liberality in this respect, it is sufficient to mention one 
or two instances. Ina, the religious and victorious king of the West-Saxons, after having reigned 
thirty-two years, and acquired great glory by many warlike triumphs, and settled the public peace by 
wholesome laws, (extant in Spelman, conc. t. 1. .) being arrived at the highest pitch of human felicity, 
abdicated his crown in 728. , and went to Rome with his queen, not to show himself to the world, but 
to hide himself from it, being there shorn a monk, and growing old in the austerities and mean habit 
of that profession, while his queen put on a religious veil in the same city. This king gave two 


thousand six hundred and forty pounds weight of silver to make a chapel at Glastenbury; two 
hundred and sixty-four pounds of gold for the altar; the chalice and paten had ten pounds of gold; the 
censer eight pounds and twenty manes of gold; the candlesticks twelve pounds of silver; the covers of 
the book of the gospels twenty pounds and forty manes or marks of gold; the vessels of the altar 
seventeen pounds of gold: the basins eight pounds of gold; the vessel for the holy-water twenty 
pounds of silver; the images of our Lord, St. Mary, and the twelve apostles, one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds of silver, and thirty-eight pounds of gold: the altar and priestly vestments were all 
Interwoven with gold and precious stones. (Stevens, vol. i., p. 422. , from 15. scriptor. vol. i., p. 311. . 
Reyner, vol. i., p. 44. . Henschenius ad 6. Febr. in vita Ine.) King Athelstan in gave thirty-six towns 
to the church of Exeter. (Monast. Angl., vol. i., p. 225. .) The sanctity of many of these kings gives a 
lustre to the ages in which they lived. The royal dignity being attended with honor, power, and riches, 
though often beset with secret thorns, has attractives so strong in the minds of worldlings, that before 
Christianity made such examples frequent, it was unheard of that a king, out of mere greatness of 
soul, should lay down a crown, to obtain which, many spared not parents or children. Biocleslan 
indeed had done it, influenced by the base motive of cowardice. But a lively faith taught the English 
kings to despise crowns, and to exchange them for a poor monk’s cowl. In Speed’s history of Great 
Britain, (pp. 243. . 244. ,) mention is made of eight kings and two queen that renounced the world, 
and put on the religion habit. The learned and exact author of the preface to the Monasticon testifies, 
(p. 9. ,) that within two hundred years thirty English Saxon kings and queens, in the midst of peace 
and prosperity, resigned their crowns to embrace the monastic state. 


How saintly the deportment of the clergy and monks at that time was; with what zeal they applied 
themselves to the functions of the ministry, and the care on souls: how perfect was their spirit in 
poverty and disinterestedness; how mortified and recollected were their lives, we may gather from 
Bede.1. 3. . c. 20. 31. 4. , c 27. , &c. Even so late as the year 824. , Vetin, the monk of Richenou, in 
the account of his visions is said to have been taught by an angel that the monastic life flourished in 
its perfection, with true poverty of spirit, beyond the seas, which in that age could not be understood 
but of England, (Apud Canis Lect. Ant. Mabill. sec. Ben. 4. , et Fleury,1. 46. , p. 220., t. 10. .) which 
at least shows the reputation of the English monks abroad. This order furnished England with its 
most illustrious lights of piety and learning, and produced apostolic men, to whose zeal the 
Netherlands Germany, Sweden, Norway, and almost all the North, were principally indebted for their 
conversion to the faith. 


Though before their conversion utterly illiterate, the English were no sooner enlightened by the faith 
but they applied themselves with incredible ardor to cultivate their minds by studies, especially 
sacred learning. Bede is an early instance with what success. Many, even among the nobility, 
travelled to Rome and other foreign parts to improve themselves in the sacred sciences. And what is 
of much greater importance, their fervor in practising all the maxims of Christian perfection kept 
pace with, or was superior to, their ardor in learning them; curiosity and vanity having no share in 
these studies. Their holy ambition was, not to appear to men, but to be in their hearts and deportment 
perfect Christians. To promote sacred literature, the great monasteries had their public schools before 
universities were established, and in them the youth of the nobility and clergy was most frequently 
trained up. The art of printing not being then known, each monastery had its Scriptorium for those 
who were employed in transcribing books; which was the usual occupation of the greater part of the 
monks for the hours allotted to manual labor; each monastery had also its library. There were one 
thousand seven hundred MSS. in the library at Peterborough. (See Gunton’s Peterborough.) The 
library of the Gray Friars in London, built by Sir Richard Whittington, was one hundred and twenty- 
nine feet long and thirty-one feet broad, and well filled with books. (Leland, Collect. vol. i. p. 109. . 


Stow’s Survey of London.) Ingulf tells us, that when the library at Croyland was hurnt in 1091. , they 
lost seven hundred books. The great library at Wells had twenty-five windows on each side of it, as 
Leland informs us. (Leland, Itin. vol. iii., p. 86. .) At St. Augustine’s, at Canterbury, prayers were 
always said for the benefactors to the library, both alive and dead (Will. Thorn, inter 10. script, and 
Tanner. Not, Monast, Pref. p. 40. .) In the other monasteries the like libraries were preserved; and in 
those of the greater monasteries were reposited the acts of parliament after the coming of the 
Normans; and under the English Saxons the principal decrees of the Wittena Gemote, or Mycel 
Gemote, i.e. great council or general assembly of the states; likewise the acts of Gemote, or 
assemblies of lesser districts, as of hundreds. In several monasteries registers of the kings and public 
transactions were compiled and preserved, some of which have escaped the flames, as the Saxon 
Annals, or Chronicles, published by Edmund Gibson, at Oxford, in 1692. . From such monastic 
chronicles, Florence of Worcester and William of Malmesbury declare that they compiled their 
histories. The destruction of these monuments are an irreparable loss in our history. of which Tyrrell 
writes thus: (Tyrrell’s Hist. of Engl. p. 152. ,) “From the conversion of the Saxons most of the laws 
made in the Wittena Gemote, or great councils, were carefully preserved, and would have been 
conveyed to us more entire, had it not been for the loss of so many curious monuments of antiquity at 
the suppression of monasteries, in the reign of king Henry VIII.” Fanaticism and more than Gothic 
rage did not even spare the libraries of the two universities, especially the two most noble public 
libraries at Oxford, the one founded by Richard of Burg, or Richard Aungervilie, lord-treasurer of 
England and bishop of Durham, in the reign of Edward III., who spared no cost or pains to render this 
collection complete; the other furnished with books by Thomas Cobham, bishop of Worcester, in 
1367. , and exceedingly augmented by king Henry IV., his sons, and by the addition of the library of 
the most noble prince Humfrey, duke of Gloucester, filled with curious manuscripts, got, at any rates, 
from foreign parts. of the havoc there made. Chamberlain (Present State of England, part iii., p. 450. ) 
complains in the following words: “These men, under pretence of rooting out popery, superstition, 
and idolatry, utterly destroyed these two noble libraries, and embezzled, sold, burnt, or tore in pieces 
all those valuable books which those great patrons of learning had been so diligent in procuring in 
every country of Europe. Nay, their fury was so successful as to the Aungervillian library, which was 
the oldest, largest, and choicest, that we have not so much as a catalogue of the books left. Nor did 
they rest here. They visited likewise the college-libraries, and one may guess at the work they made 
with them, by a letter still kept in the archives, where one of them boasts that New College 
quadrangle was all covered with the leaves of their torn books, &c. The university thought fit to 
complain to the government of this barbarity and covetousness of the visitors, but could not get any 
more by it than one single book, given to the library by John Whethamsted, the learned abbot of St. 
Alban’s, wherein is contained part of Valerius Maximus, with the commentaries of Dionysius de 
Burgo; and to this day there is no book in the Bodleian library besides this and two more which are 
certainly known to have belonged to either of the former libraries. Nay, and the university itself, 
despairing ever to enjoy any other public library, thought it advisable to dispose of the very desks and 
shelves the books stood on, in the year 1555. .” Some few books indeed were accidentally redeemed 
out of the hands of the grocers; and archbishop Parker afterwards rescued gleanings of many valuable 
manuscripts, which treasure he bequeathed partly to the university library, but principally to Bennet- 
College in Cambridge. At Oxford, St. Thomas Bodley, by a noble munificence, never to he 
sufficiently extolled, founded a new public library which was opened in 1602. ; and his example has 
been imitated by others. But their diligence was no, able to retrieve many valuable manuscripts 
which were no more. 


To return to St. Augustine, the greater the fervor of the English was for the first ages after they were 
called to the faith, the more criminal was the fall of those who afterwards degenerated from that 


sanctity notwithstanding the powerful influence of such examples. This their ingratitude drew upon 
them heave chastisements by the inroads of the Danes, and other calamities that succeeded. 


1712 Anglia Sacra, t. 1., p. 89. 


1713 Wilkins, Concil. Britan. t. 1. , p. 97. 


1714 What faith St. Augustine brought into our island is plain from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, 
who says that those monks imitate the lives of the apostles in frequent prayers, fastings, and 
watchings, serving God, and preaching the word of life with all diligence. By going barefoot, the 
soles of St. Augustine’s feet were become callous. They taught religious vows; the excellency of 
perpetual chastity, confession of sins to a priest, with absolution and satisfaction; a precept of fasting 
on Fridays, and in Lent; veneration of relies, which devotion God confirmed with divers miracles; 
invocation of saints, and many miracles wrought through their intercession; purgatory, praying for the 
dead, which king Oswnld practised with his last breath; holy water, and holy oil, both recommended 
by miracles; altars of stone, chalices, altar-cloths, the sacrifice of the mass, a number of lights 
burning day and night at saints’ shrines, and other holy places; pictures of our Saviour; of our Lady; 
crosses of gold and silver; the holy eucharist reserved, and called the true body of Christ; exorcisms, 
blessing with the sign of the cross; the supretnacy of the pope, to whom all the greater causes were 
referred, by whose authority bishops went it preach to heathens, and whom Bede calls Bishop of the 
whole World. The same venerable historian styles St. Peter the First Pastor of the Church; calls him 
by the ordinary name of Prince of the Apostles, &c. See these points shown at large in the bonk 
entitled England’s Old Religion, from Bede’s own words; also in England’s Conversion and 
Reformation compared. The same might be easily demonstrated from St. Gregory’s works. After this 
we need not inquire any further why Rapin and many other Protestants discover so much rancor 
against this holy apostle of our country. 
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1717 4 Deo operations miraculorum suffultns. 


1718 The reason why the burying-place was first built without the city was an ancient inviolable 
custom both of the East and West, never to suffer any one to be interred in towns; which the heathens 
looked upon as a sacrilege. Among the Romans it was a law of the twelve tables: “Intra pomeeria ne 
sepellto neve comburito.” It were to be wished that this law had never been transgressed; for by 
repeated experiments it is demonstrated, that burials multiplied within towns, especially in churches, 
extremely in feet the air, and render the place unwholesome, and sometimes poisonous. On which 
may be read the law curious dissertations of several very eminent French surgeons To this day the 
consecration of churches shows they are not intended for burying places; whereas both the name 
cemetery and the form used in blessing a churchyard, direct this to be the place designed for that 
purpose. Anciently great personages were buried in the porches, as Constantine the Great was in that 
of the apostles church at Constantinople, &c. Whence St. Chrysostom writes (Hom. 26. in 2. Cor.) 
that emperors esteemed it an honor to be buried near the porches of the apostles. None but the bodies 
of martyrs and saints were allowed to be placed in churches, till about the ninth century persons of 


eminent sanctuary were allowed that privilege; and the law being once broken into, and a gap made, 
the liberty soon became general, though several canons were framed to check the abuse. See I. 1. , 
capitul. cap. 158. , and1. 2. , c. 48. ; also can. 15. , causa 13. , qu. 2. : the council of Rouen in 1581. , 
that of Rheims in 1583. , &c. Custom has now derogated from the law so far at to authorize the 
practice; though it were to be wished, that for great cities a decent burying-place were built out of the 
walls, as that for the great hospital out of Milan, with a chapel in the middle. For the monuments of 
illustrious persons, anciently cloisters were built near great churches, as those near the ex thedral of 
Vienna in Dauphiné &c. The most finished model is the Campo Santo at Pisa. 


1719 Antiquities of Canterbury 
1720 71. 39.. 


1721 L. contra Prax. c. 1.. 


1722 See Tillemont, Celltler on Victor. 





1723 Soe Bede,1.1., ch. 4.. 
1724 L. Contra Judzos. 
1725 Hist.1.1.,¢.3.. 


1726 some late Protestant writers have endeavored to persuade us, that the Britons received the faith 
from the Orientals, not from Rome. The matter is no otherwise of importance than as an historical 
fact. But the testimony of all our ancient historians and monuments shows, that as the provinces of 
the West in general received the faith principally from the preaching of SS. Peter and Paul and their 
disciples, so Britain in particular was indebted to the bishops of Rome on that score, and at first kept 
the feast of Easter according to the tradition of that church. The council of Aries in 314. confirmed 
the Roman custom of celebrating Easter; in which synod were present three British bishops, viz., 
those of London, Colchester, and York, witnesses of the practice of this whole church. The same 
point of discipline was ordained by the council of Nice in 325. , and that same year Constantine 
reckoned the Britons among those who agreed with Rome in the keeping of Easter. After this time, 
whether by ignorance or by what other means is uncertain, the Britons, Scots, and Irish admitted an 
erroneous rule in this point of discipline, by which once in several years they kept Easter on the same 
day with the Jews; yet did not fall in with the Asiatics, who celebrated that feast always with the Jews 
on the fourteenth day of the first lunar month, after the vernal equinox, on whatever day of the week 
it fell, as Eusebius, b. 5. , ch. 22. , and others testify. Those who did this upon the false and heretical 
principle, that the Jewish ceremonial laws bound Christians, and were not abolished when fulfilled by 
the coming of Christ, were heretics: the rest, on account of their separation from the church, and 
obstinately refusing submission to its decrees and censures, were, after the councils of Aries and 
Nice, schismatics, and were called Quartodecimans. But the erroneous practice of the Britons 
differed widely from this of the Orientals, as St. Wilfrid demonstrated before Oswi king of the 
Northumbrians, as is related by Bede, Hist. b. 3. , c. 25. . For they celebrated Easter always on a 
Sunday, and on that which fell on or after the fourteenth day; whereas Catholics, with the council of 
Nice, to recede further from the appearance of observing the legal rites, never kept it on the 


fourteenth day; but when that happened to be a Sunday, deferred the celebration of this festival to the 
Sunday following; to which practice the Scots and Britons at length acceded, as we shall see in the 
lives of SS Wilfrid and Cummianus: In the mean time they lay under no censure, differing from the 
Quartodecimans, who kept Easter always with the Jews on the fourteenth day. 


1727 Hist. b. 3. , c. 37. 


1728 The Eleusinia were secret rites performed in the night in honor of the goddess Eleustna, or 
Ceres, very ancient at Athens, from whence they were afterwards spread over the whole Roman 
empire, and beyond its boundaries. Bishop Warburton, by an express dissertation, shows at length 
that these mysteries were instituted at Athens to propagate among the great men of the republic the 
doctrines of a providence governing men’s acts its and all events and of a future state of reward and 
punishment after death of which these rites contained several remarkable symbols, though blended 
with idolatrous superstitions. Into these, as into other secret rites of idolatry, wicked men at last 
introduced the basest crimes of lust and revenge. The Cretans performed these same rites in public, 
which others held most secret; on which account they were detested by the Athenians, and in 
execration of their treachery in bringing to light their hidden mysteries, branded with the odius name 
of eternal liars. When the emperor Valentinian I. forbade the celebration of all nocturnal rites and 
sacrifices, Preetextatus, the proconsul of Greece, obtained of him that the Eleusinian mysteries should 
be excepted, by this remonstrance, that without them the people would lead GBiwtov Biov, a 
comfortless, lifeless life, because these rites were the symbols of a future state; and the life of man is, 
without the comfort and support of these doctrines, no better than a living death. See also, Meursius’s 
Dissertation on these rites; and Banier, Mythology, Entret. 8. , t. 2. , p. 44. . For a full description of 
these mysteries of Ceres, or Eleusina, which were beyond all contradiction the most eminent of all 
the ancient pagan festivals and religious rites, see the Roman history of Catron and Rouille, by 
Bundy, vol. iv., p. 10. . 


1729 The emperor Adrian published no new edicts against the Christians, as appears from St. Melito 
(apud Eus.1. 4. , c. 26. ) and Tertullian, (Apol. c. 5. ,) and though he was moved by suspicion, 
jealousy, and envy, to commit several acts of cruelty, he affected always to appear generous, mild, 
open, gentle, and affable His learning was varicus and extensive, and he was excessively curious and 
inquisitive; but betrayed a great weakness and folly in the choice of his studies. He pried into all the 
magical arts, and was initiated into all the pagan mysteries of Greece. Julian, in his Cesars, justly 
banters him for his pragmatical disposition, little thinking that he was drawing his own picture more 
than that of his predecessor. If he had no particular hatred against the Christians, at least he suffered 
the magistrates to persecute them at discretion; and judged with his predecessor Trajan, that their 
inflexibility in refusing to conform with the established worship of idols deserved chastisement, He 
himself condemned to death St. Symphorosa, her seven sons, and several others; and Sulpicius 
Severus and modern ecclesiastical historians reckon his the fourth persecution of the church; which 
St. Jerom calls exceeding violent, who adds, that his superstitious initiation in the Eleusinian rites 
gave occasion to those who hated the faith to redouble their rage against its professors, but that the 
apology which Quadratns presented to him, moved him to restore peace to the church. (Hierom. in 
Catal. c. 19. .) Adrian accordingly gave a rescript to Minucius Fundanus, proconsul of Asia, in favor 
of the Christians, though in ambiguous terms, that he might not exasperate the bigoted idolaters. The 
Christian Apologists frequently appealed to it, and It is extant in Eusebius (1. 4. , c. 19. ) and at the 
end of St. Justin’s great Apology. Lampridius, a pagan historian, says that “The emperor, Alexander 
Severus, designed to erect a temple to Christ, and to enrol him among the gods; which Adrian is 


reported to have formerly intended, who commanded temples without images to be erected in all the 
cities, which, because they have no gods, are to this day called Adrian’s temples. But he (Alexander) 
was deterred by those who, consulting the gods, found, that if that project was executed, all would 
become Christians, and the other temples would be abandoned.” However, this mild prince honored 
the image of Christ among his private household, gods; yet had not the happiness to attain to his 
faith. The conversion of princes meets often with great obstacles from their interest and various ties 
which bind them down to the world. 


1730 





Hieron. ep. 84. . 
1731 ps, 113... 
1732 ps, 123... 


1733 Djal.1. 3. ,c. 2.. See Dom Francis Gianottl’s Diss, on the embassy of pope John to the empero 
Justin among the Dissertations of the Academy of Church History at Bologna in 1758. . 


1734 wnitius Manlius Torquatus Severinus Boetius, was born at Rome in 470. . His father Itoétius, 
who had been thrice consul, died in 490. . The son at ten years of age was sent to Athens, where he 
continued his studies nineteen years: after which, returning home, he was declared patrician. He 
married a lady of great learning, wit, and beauty, named Elpis, to whom are ascribed the hymns 
which are used by the church on the festival of SS. Peter and Paul, (see Boétius,1. 2. , de Consol.) In 
the year 500. , king Theodoric, who mostly resided at Spoletto or Ravenna, came to Rome; where he 
was so charmed with the generosity, disinterestedness, integrity, and abilities of Boétius, that he made 
him master of the palace, and secretary for all public affairs, which two great offices vested him with 
the whole authority and management of the State. Boétius set himself to govern the people by the 
most excellent maxims of policy and virtue, which he studied also to instil into the mind of the 
barbarian king. He taught him, though an Arian, to forbear all persecution, and even to cherish and 
protect the Catholic church: to establish his throne by encouraging and promoting virtue: to study 
peace, because the glory of a prince consists in the tranquillity and happiness of his subjects; and a 
king that is truly the father of his people, ought to be sensible that it is his first and most essential 
duty to improve his kingdom, and to govern well his people: which arduous duty calls for his whole 
application; and for which he cannot find leisure, who too easily busies himself in foreign wars. An 
ambitious conqueror is the greatest tyrant and scourge of his own people, as well as of other nations. 
Our philosopher, moreover, persuaded his prince to ease, the burdens and taxes of his subjects, 
because their riches were the prince’s strength: to husband well his treasury, a neglect of which 
bringeth upon a commonwealth contempt abroad, weakness at home, and misery on all sides; it 
maketh the people hungry, the prince necessitous, contemptible, and impotent soldiers mutinous, and 
subjects miserable. He counselled him to entertain in time of peace well-disciplined troops, which 
would add majesty to his State, and he a terror to his enemies; and in this sense Theodoric used to 
say, that war was never better made than in time of peace. The wise and Christian statesman taught 
him never to confer any office or dignity but according to merit, without any regard to favor; also to 
be severe and vigilant in executing the laws, and in punishing delinquents; for justice is the basis of 
the throne and the security of the people; as by it thieves, adulterers, and forgers tremble; oppressors 
of the poor are punished as disturbers of the peace and enemies to the State, and crimes are banished. 
He advised him to cherish both the useful and the liberal arts, and to encourage learned men, which 
conduct never fails to promote wit, prudence, valor, a public spirit, and every means of temporal 


happiness. He exhorted him to be magnificent in public buildings, and certain manly well-chosen 
recreations, making them suitable to the majesty of his kingdom. 


By these and the like maxims Theodoric governed some years like an excellent prince, as Eunodius 
draws his portrait in his panegyric. He was assisted in his councils by most virtuous and learned men, 
among whom were his secretary, Cassiodorus, (who afterwards, under king Vitiges, put on the 
monastic habit in Calabria) Eunodius. Boétius, and others; and while the French, Visigoths, and other 
new nations, which shared among them the spoils of the Roman empire, remained sunk in barbarism, 
his court was the centre of politeness; under the reign of a Goth, literature was cultivated, and some 
rays of the golden age of Augustus seemed again to warm Italy, and make it almost forget that it was 
fallen a prey to barbarians. of these advantages, the illustrious daughter of Theodoric, Amalasunta, 
reaped in her education the most happy fruits; but much more happy had Italy been if the prince 
himself had not forgot these excellent lessons. 


Boétius, to unbend in some measure, and to improve his mind, always joined with his application to 
public affairs, the amusement of serious studies, and in his leisure hours made various mathematical 
instruments. He composed music, of which he sent several pieces to Clovis, the king of the French; 
he also made, and sent to Gondebald king of the Burgundians, sun-dials constructed to every 
different aspect of the sun, hydraulics, and machines which marked exactly the course of the sun, 
moon, and stars though without wheels, weight, or spring, by the means only of water in a hollow tin 
globe, which turned perpetually by its own weight. The Burgundians admired how these machines 
were moved, and marked the hours, and watched them day and night to satisfy themselves that 
nobody ever touched them; and being convinced of the fact, imagined that some divinity resided in 
them, and moved the finger upon the dial-plate. This gave occasion to a correspondence between that 
nation and Boétius, which he made use of to dispose them heartily to embrace the maxims of the 
gospel. 


This great man was a long time the oracle of his prince and the idol of the people; and the highest 
honors in the State were not thought adequate to his virtue aad abilities. He was thrice consul, and for 
a singular distinction of his merits in 510. , without a colleague. In 522. his two sons were appointed 
consuls in their non-age, a privilege which had only been granted to the sons of emperors. He 
confesseth, that if joy can be derived from frail honors of the world he had reason enough to rejoice 
on that day, when he saw his two sons carried in pomp through the city in a triumphal car, 
accompanied with the whole senate and an infinite concourse of people, and himself was seated in 
the great court of the circus between his two sons consuls, receiving there the congratulations of the 
king and all the people. On which day, after his harangue to the king in the senate-house, he was 
presented with a crown, and saluted king of eloquence. After the death of Elpis, he took to wife 
Rusticiana, the daughter of Symmachus, the most accomplished of all the Romao ladies. But such is 
the inconstancy of human things, that the highest honors often only raise a man that his fall may be 
the greater. Neither friends, dignities, nor riches could protect Boétius from the frowns of fortune; 
under which, however, his virtue, which was the sole cause of his sufferings, triumphed with the 
greater lustre. 


Happy and glorious had Theodoric reigned, so long as he followed the wise councils of Boétius. But 
seeing himself firmly established on the throne, he abandoned himself to his disposition to tyranny, 
and growing old, became melancholy, jealous, and mistrustful of everybody that was about his 
person, making two avaricious and perfidious Goths, called Conigast and Trigilla, the depositaries of 
his whole authority and confidence. These ministers, to gratify their insatiable covetousness, began to 


load the people with excessive taxes, which the king had till then forborne. In a great scarcity, they 
obliged the people to sell their corn into the king’s granaries, and for the soldiery, almost at no price: 
they upon groundless suspicious removed Albinus and Paulinus, two of the most illustrious senators, 
and others. Boétius undertook to lay before the king in private the tears of his provinces, which had 
formerly so often softened his heart to compassion, and opened his hands to liberality; but finding no 
redress all avenues being obstructed by harpies and flatterers, he publicly addressed him on these 
heads in the full senate-house. He professed the most steady allegiance and obedience to him in his 
own name, and in that of the other senators; declaring that they revered his royal authority in 
whatever hands it was lodged, and left to him the distribution of his favors more free than are the rays 
of the sun. They craved, however, the liberty, which had ever been the most precious inheritance of 
that empire, that they might lay open their grievances and inform him that base flatterers abused his 
confidence to the excessive oppression of his subjects in somuch, that to be born rich was to become 
a pray, and that the very stones related the oppressions and moans of the people. He reminded him of 
those noble words which they had formerly often heard from his mouth, that “the flock may be shorn, 
but not flayed; and that there is no tribute comparable to the precious commodities and advantages 
which a prince derived from the love of his subjects.” He entreated him to reassume that spirit which 
made him reign in their hearts as well as in the provinces: to listen to those whose loyalty had been 
approved by the successes of his prosperous reign: to bear his subjects in his bosom, not to trample 
them under his feet, and to remember that kings are given by heaven for the happiness of the people; 
not to govern by the utmost exertion and extent of their power, but by the rule of their obligations: to 
be the fathers of children, not masters of slaves, and to reign over men, not as tyrants at will, but so 
that the laws themselves only govern. He conjured him to open his eyes, and see the miseries of the 
provinces bewailing the concussions which they suffered, while they were obliged to satisfy with 
their sweat and blood the avarice of some particular persons, who yet were as greedy as fire, and as 
insatiable as the abyss. The issue of this generous speech was, that it was deemed by the king an act 
of rebellion, and through his artifices Boétius was banished by a decree of the mercenary, ungrateful 
senate. After which sentence, by an order of the king, he and his father-in-law Symmachus were 
carried prisoners to the strong fortress of Pavia, in 523. . Trigilla and Conigast unjustly accused them 
of high treason, and Symmachus was beheaded. Boétius was also put to death in a castle situated in a 
desert place, about midway from Pavia to Rome. He is said to have been first tortured by means of a 
wheel, to which was fastened a cord, wherewith his head was bound; and by the turning of the wheel, 
was squeezed with such violence that his eyes flew out. Then he was laid on a beam and beaten with 
clubs by two executioners upon all the different parts of his body from his neck down to his feet; and 
being still alive, he was beheaded, or rather his head was clove asunder, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age, on the 23. d of October, 525. . Boétius is proved innocent of the conspiracy of which he was 
suspected with the good pope, in his new life prefixed to the third and last French translation of his 
book, Consolation de la Philosophie, Traduction Nouvelle, 12. mo. chez Gogue, 1771. . The 
Catholics carried off his body, and some time after buried it at Pavia. Two hundred years after, king 
Luitprand caused it to be removed into the church of St. Austin, where he honored it with a scarcely 
mausoleum; and the emperor Otho III. erected another to his memory with magnificent inscriptions. 
His estates were confiscated by Theodoric, but after his death restored by his daughter Amalasunta to 
his widow, who survived till Belisarius had expelled the Goths; at which time he broke down all the 
statues of Theodoric in Italy, though his stately sepulchral monument still remains near Ravenna, the 
admiration of travellers. The tyrant having cut off several other senators, fell into a deep melancholy, 
and was distracted with jealousies, fears, and remorse. About three months after the death of the holy 
pope John when the head of a great fish was served at table, he imagined it to be the head of 
Symmachus, demanding vengeance against him; nor was any one able to calm his apprehension: in 
this phrensy he was carried raging to his bed, and he died miserably a few days after. 


The cause of the death of Boétius seems to have been complicated in part with that of religion, as 
was the death of pope John, whom he zealously seconded in defending the faith. The constancy with 
which he embraced his barbarous death, calling it a gift of God, and forbidding any one to weep at it, 
and his great zeal and piety, have rendered his memory dear to all good men. He fell a martyr of the 
liberty of the people, and of the dignity of the Roman senate, and probably in part of the Catholic 
faith, of which he was, with pope John, the chief support. An ancient author published by Mabillon, 
(Iter. Ital. p. 22. .) affirms him to have been impeached for a correspondence with the emperor Justin. 
But the silence of other writers persuades us that this was a slander of his enemies. 


Boétius translated from the Greek the works of Euclid, Ptolemy, Plato, Aristotle, Archimedes, &c., 
and with so much propriety, perspicuity, and purity of language, that Cassiodorus (1. 1. , ep. 45. ) 
prefers his versions to the originals themselves. He was so much taken with the close reasoning and 
method of Aristotle, that he first translated several of his treatises into Latin. The works of our author 
are chiefly philosophical; with five theological tracts, principally written against the Nestorian and 
Eutychian heresies, and almost all dedicated to the deacon John, afterwards pope and martyr. His 
Profession of Faith is one of the most methodical pieces of ecclesiastical antiquity, justly styled by 
his editor, a golden book. But his masterpiece are the five books On the Consolation of Philosophy, 
which he wrote without the help of any book, during his long confinement at Pavia, under frequent 
interrogatories, and the daily expectation of tortures and death. He names not Christ in this whole 
work, but he expresses the sentiments of a perfect Christian, in a dialogue with the increated wisdom. 
He establishes a divine providence from reason, and speaks of the torments of the world to come. 
The versification in this work is not equal to the prose, though the thoughts are everywhere sublime. 
It shows Boétius to have been one of the finest geniuses that the world has ever produced. He formed 
the most just and noble conceptions of things with an astonishing ease; and in the most abstract and 
difficult matters in metaphysics, theology, and every other subject. So elegant and so finished is this 
original piece, that few productions of the most flourishing ages of the Latin eloquence are superior 
to it in purity of style, in truth and loftiness of thought, or in sweetness of expression. He says, that 
the only cause of his disgrace was a desire of preserving the honor of the senate, (De Consol. Phil. c. 
1. .) In his juvenile works his style is more rugged. See his life by Abbé Gervaise at Paris in 1715. , 
and by Ceillier, t. 15. , p. 563. ; also the life of Boétius by Richard Graham viscount Preston, prefixed 
to the English translation of his book On the Consolation of Philosophy, published with notes by that 
noble lord. Papebroke honors Severinus Boétius with the title of Saint, joins his life with that of pope 
John, and mentions the calendars of Ferrarius and of certain churches in Italy in which his name is 
inserted on the 23. d of October, on which he is commemonted in the divine office in St. Peter’s 
church at Pavia. See Papebroke, t. 6. , Maij. p. 707. . 


1735 Tr. des Etudes Monast t. 1., p. 111. , ed. Par. 1692. . 
1736 Vit S. Cuthbert, c. 37.. See Mabil Anal. t. 4. , pp. 521. , 549. 


1737 Bede wrote his Church History of the English in the year 731. , the fifty-ninth of his age, at the 
request of Ceolwulph, (to whom it was dedicated,) a very learned and pious king of the 
Northumbrians, who three years after Bede’s death resigned his kingdom to his son Edbert, and 
became a monk at Lindisfarne, where he died in 740. . Milton and some others complain of 
omissions of dates and civil transactions. But Bede’s undertaking was only a history of the English 
Church; a work suitable to his profession and piety. He speaks sparingly of the British churches, 
because they fell not directly under his plan. If he relates many visions and miracles, he usually 


names his vouchers. The best editions of this history are those of Abr. Wheloc, with notes, at 
Cambridge, in 1644. ; of Peter Fr. Chifflet, a Jesuit, with notes, at Paris, in 1681. , and especially of 
Dr. John Smith, at Cambridge, in 1722. , in folio, with Bede’s other historical works, as his 
Chronicle, or on the six ages of the world; his Lives of St. Cuthbert and St. Felix; his Letters to 
archbishop Ecgberct; his book on the Holy Places, (p. 315. ;) his Genuine Martyrology, (p. 327. .) 
first published without the posterior additions of Florus, monk of St. Tron’s, and others, by the 
Bollandists, (Mart. r. 2. , Proleg.) Bede’s Lives of the five first abbots of Weremouth, (St. Bennet 
Biscop, St. Ceolfrid. Estervin Sigefrid, and Witbert,) is accurately published by Sir James Ware, at 
Dublin, in 1664. , and by Henry Wharton, at London, in 1693. . The life of St. Cuthbert he wrote both 
in prose and in verse that of St. Felix he only translated into prose from the poems of St. Paulinus. 
Several lives published among Bede a works belong to other authors; that of St. Gregory the Great, to 
Paul the deacon; those of SS. Columban, Attalus, Eustatius, Bertulfus, and Fara, the Jonas, the 
disciple of St. Columban; that of St. Vedastus to an anonymous Frenchman; that of St. Patrick to 
Probus. The other works of Bede are comments on the scripture, and several homilies or sermons; 
others treat on poesy, grammar, rhetoric, astronomy, music, the art of notation or of memory, the 
calendar, on Easter or the Equinox. &c. His book on the Holy Places is an abridgment of Adamnan, 
&c. His hymns and epigrams are lost. The works of Bede were printed at Paris in 1499. and in 1545. , 
in three tomes; and at Basil in 1563. in eight tomes; at Cologne in 1612. and 1688. . See Fabricius, 
Bibl. Lat. 254. : Mabillon, sec. Ben. iii. in Elogio Histérico de Beda, ejusqoe Scriptis; Cave, Hist. 
Liter, t. 1. , p. 612. ; Tanner, Bibl. Brit. p. 86. . and Boston Buriens, p. 29. , ap. Tan. in Pref. Cave 
calls it a disgrace to our nation that no accurate or complete edition of Bede’s works has been sent 
forth, especially as many genuine valuable writings of this father are found in manuscripts which 
have never been published, of which catalogues are given by Cave and Tanner. The former has 
published Bede’s Prologue to the Canonical Epistles, (p. 614. ,) pretending that the primacy of St. 
Peter seems to have been unknown to the author. Bede indeed thinks the epistle of St. James may 
have been placed first, because the gospel began to be preached at Jerusalem, and because St. James 
wrote his epistle before St. Peter. But see this prologue more correctly given by Trombelli, a canon 
regular of St. Saviour, at Bologna, in 1755. . (Bede Claudii Taurinensis aliorumque Veterum Patrum 
Opuscula.) This piece is published by the warmest abettors of St. Peter’s supremacy; so far are they 
from industriously suppressing it, as Cave insinuates. Neither can any one form from it an objection 
to that article, which no one more manifestly establishes than Bede in many parts of his works. Nor 
can Bede’s religion as to any other points of controversy in faith be ambiguous to any one who is the 
least conversant in his writings, especially as to the doctrine of praying for the dead, invoking saints, 
venerating their relics and holy images, &c., to all which practices he ascribes miracles, &c. He 
proves that God in the decalogue forbade only idols, not all holy images; for he commanded himself 
the brazen serpent, &c., (1. De Templo Solom. c. 19., t. 8. , p. 40. .) His Church History, which is in 
every one’s hands, may suffice alone to speak for him. See him also on praying for the dead. (Hom. 
2.,t. 5. ; Anecd. Martenne, p. 239. , &c.) It may seem worth notice that (1. De Nat. Rerum. p. 46. ; 
Op. t. 2. , p. 37. ) he teaches the world and the earth to be round. The Protestants would be unwilling 
to stand by his verdict or testimony of the church’s faith; though they have not refused him the just 
tribute of praise. Meiancthon (De Corrigeodis Studiis) confesses venerable Bede to have been a 
person singularly skilled in Greek and Latin; also in mathematics, philosophy, and sacred literature. 
Bishop Tanner (p. 86. ) gives this character of him: “He was a prodigy of learning in an unlearned 
age, whose erudition we can never cease admiring. If we think that he sometimes failed in his 
judgment or by credulity, when we take a view of all his writings together, we shall confess that he 
alone is a library and a treasure of all the arts.” The geography of Bede, even in his description! of 
foreign countries, is incomparably exact, though he never travelled abroad; which shows how careful 


by was in procuring the best information, which he also discovers in his preface to his history, where 
he speaks of the sources of his intelligence. 


1738 De Script. Angl. 

1739, 1. | de Reg.c.3.. 

1740 Bed. ep. Ecgbright, ap. Smith, p. 306. . 

1741 th p.311.. 

1742 Ap. Simeon. Dunelm. Hist. Dunelm.1. 1. , c. 15. , el ap. Smith, p. 792. . 


1743 Usque ad tertiam horam, ambulavimus deinde cum reliquiis sanctorum, ut consuetudo diei illius 
poscebat, p. 793. , ed. Smith. This was the procession of the Rogations on the eve of Ascension-day. 


1744 Ziperem, oraria et incensa. The incense was used to burn at high mass, as Gemmulus, a deacon 
of Rome, mentions, (Ep. ad S. Bonifac. inter ep. Bonif. 149. ,) who sent the like present to St. 
Boniface. Oraria means little cloths to wipe the mouth, as Vossius shews, (c. 3. . De Vitiis Serm. c. 
31. .) Bede, by these little presents, desired to give tokens of mutual charity, and memorials to put 
others in mind to remember him in the divine office, as Mabillon and Smith observe. Monks were 
then allowed, with the abbot’s tacit consent, to leave such little tokens as memorials, as is clear from 
St. Bennet’s rule. St. Lullus sent to the abbess Kaneboda a present of pepper, incense, and cinnamon. 
The epistles of St. Boniface and others furnish several like instances. Such little tokens were intended 
to put persons in mind to pray for one another. Fortunatus, returning thanks for such a present of 
herbs, chestnuts, and plums, says, “Munere in angusto cernitur amplus amor;”1. 11. , epigr. 23. . See 
Mabillon, loco cit. § 8. . De Xeniolis. Smith, loc. cit. 


1745 Polychron. I. 5. . ad an. 732. . 


1746 This calculation of Mabillon agrees with the saint’s writings and History, and with the Paschal 
Cycle of that year; though some make him to have lived only fifty-nine years; and the life of Alcuin 
seems to say that he died in his ninetieth year; consequently, that he lived thirty years after he had 
written his Church History; which system is adopted by bishop Tanner, who says he died in 762. , 
ninety years ad sib Britan. n. 92. . 


1747 Alcuin, Carm. de Pontif. et Sanct. Eccl. Eborac. v. 1305. . 


1748 App. ad Hist. Bede, p. 805. . 


1749 





Frontispiece, ib. 


ENDNOTES 


1750 





See Monast. Angl. t. 1. , and John of Glastenbury 

1751 wab. Tb. Elog. Hist. et ap. Smith in App. p. 807. . 

1752 Notker ad 13. . Cal. Apr. 

1753 St. Chrys. 1. .3., contr. Vitap. Vitee. monast. pp. 94. , 95. , 99. , t. 1. , ed. Ben. 

1754 wfandata tua jam audierunt quos salutasti. Ruinart 

1755 See the description of this church in the life of St. Droctoveus, written by Gislemar the monk. 


1756 Gislemar, in the life of St. Droctoveus, positively affirms that St. Germanus appointed St. 
Droctoveus first abbot: which is proved by Mabillon and Ruinart. The interpolator of Aimoin and 
certain anonymous writers of the twelfth century, from registers of this abbey, say that Autharius, 
formerly sub-prior of Saint Symphorian’s at Autun, was the first abbot of the monastery of the Holy 
Cross and St. Vincent: which is warmly defended by F. Germon, a Jesuit, against Ruinart. The rule 
which St. Germanus first settled in this abbey was borrowed from the Orientals, but that of St. 
Bennet’s was afterwards adopted. The general of the Maurist Benedictin monks usually makes this 
house his residence. The abbots of St. Germain-des-Prez exercised all jurisdiction both spiritual and 
temporal over the suburbs of St. Germain, till archbishop Perefixe recovered the former in 1668. , 
and the Chatelet of Paris the latter, in 1674. . But by a transaction in 1669. , the regular prior of the 
abbey is Grand-Vicar born of the archbishopric. The abbatial exemption and jurisdiction, which were 
extended over seculars, have been confined intra claustra, of within the precincts. In the year 1675. 
the king declared that the abbey should continue to enjoy the exercise and the prerogative of what the 
French call Haute-Justice in all the places occupied by the monks or their servants, and in the 
territory called the Inclosure of the Abbey, which was of some extent, and contained a number of 
houses and shops. See Piganiol, Descrip. de Paris, t. 7. , and D. Bouillart. Hist. de |’ Abbave de Saint 
Germain-des-Prez. 


1757 





See Mezeray and Challons’s Hist. of France. 
1758 Apud Almoinum,1. 2.,c. 16.. 
1759 This Aimoinus must not be confounded with another of the same name in 1001. , author of the 


History of France in four books; and of a history of the miracles of St. Bennet. This latter was a monk 
of Fleury. 


1760 Apud Mabll. sec. 4. , Bened. t. 2. , and Bolland. ad 28. Maij. 


1761 Op its authenticity see Valois, Disecpt. de Basilicis, p. 53. . Dom. Quatremaires and Dom. 
Mabillon. 





1762 Th it we have the genuine ancient Gallican liturgy or mass, which was used in France before the 
Roman was introduced, in the time of Charlemagne and pope Adrian 1. . This Latin Gallican mass, in 
all the parts, bears a uniform resemblaoce with the Roman. St. Germanus, in this most curious work, 
explains the ancient ceremonies of the liturgy, all the sacred vestments, &c. 


1763 Anecdot. t. 5. , p. 91.. 


1764 Gaul was then divided between the Franks, the Burgundians, and the Visigoths. The first were 
for the most part idolaters, the others professeo Arianism, but were scarcely better than infidels. 


1765 These two saints were sent into this country by St. Savinianus, bishop of Sens, in the reign of 
the emperor Dioclesian. 


1766 Those who aspire to the priesthood are first initiated by the clerical tonsure, which is not 
properly an order, but only a preparation for orders; after which they must pass through the minor or 
lesser orders, according to the practice of the primitive church. These are, the orders of porter or 
door-keeper of the church, called ostiarius; lector, or reader of the lessons in the divine office; 
exorcist, whose function is to rend the exorcisms and prayers of the church over those who are 
possessed by the evil spirit; and acolyte, whose function is to serve the holy sacrifice of the mass, to 
light the candles, &c. From the minor orders they are promoted to the order of subdeacon, which is 
the first of those that are called holy; the subdeacon is forever engaged to the service of God and his 
church in the state of perpetual continence, and is obliged to the canonical hours in the church office, 
and to assist the deacon in his ministry. From this order they are advanced to that of deacon, whose 
office is to assist the bishop or priest at mass, to preach the gospel, to baptize, &c. The next ascent is 
to the order of priest or presbyter; above this is the order of bishops, among whom the chief is called 
the pope. 


176777... 80., p. 282... 

1768 a pologet. p. 852. . 

1769 act. 1..Conc. t.1. ,p.512.. 
1770 Ano). t. 3. , Cone. p. 852. . 
1771 p 375, . 


17/2 Rodriguez, at that time first dean, then archbishop of Toledo, assures us that Berangera was the 
eldest of all the children of this king, and next heir to the kingdom after her brother’s death. It is, 
therefore a notorious mistake of those who call Blanche the elder sister. 


1773 Tuc, Tudens. 
1774 This code is called by the Spaniards Las Partidas. 
1775 Sancius, Episc. Palent. Hist. Hisp. par. 3. , c. 39. . 


1776 This daughter, named Eleonor, after the death of her father was carried by her mother into 
France became heiress of the counties of Ponthieu and Montreuii, and by marrying Edward I. of 
England, united them to the dominions of that crown. See Triveti Chron. &c. 


1777 \fariana and others place the death of St. Ferdinand on the 30. th of May, but Flores shows that 
the Spaniards at that time called it the 31. st. For May had thirty-one days where the Julian alteration 
of the months was not adopted, and the Dionysiaa epoch, in which the years were counted from 
Christ, was not introduced in Spain till very late, and after this time. The Spanish era preceded it 
thirty-eight years, commencing from the first year of Augustus’s reign in Spain. Hence St. Ferdinand 
died in the year of Christ 1252. , of the Spanish era 1290. . See Flores, the learned Austin friar, rector 
of the Royal College at Acala, in his Espafiia Sagrada, upon Chronologia de la Historia de Espana, 
part 1.,c.6., p. 112. , lb.c.2.,n.52.,53., p. 36.. 





1778 tt is said by some writers that this Vulgan had been archbishop of Canterbury, but without 
foundation. 


1779 Sciebant mori non sciebant disputare. St. Cypr. 
1780 s+. Aug.1. Contra Adimant. c. 17... 
1781 Strom. 1. 7. , p. 736. . 


1782 s+. Epiphanius (Her. 46. ) calls St. Justin a Samaritan, but means such a one by birth, not by 
principle; our saint declaring himself a Gentile, and uncircumcised. (Dial. n. 28. . Apol. 1. , n. 53. .) 


1283 Dial. in Initio. 

1784 Some take this old man to have been a zealous, holy Christian. Halloix thinks it was an angel; 
for the blessed spirits are concerned for men’s salvation: and Tillemont and Dom. Marand look on 
this conjecture as probable on several accounts. 

1785 anol. 2., ol, 1.,n. 12., p. 96... 

1786 Heer, 46, . 

1787 fusebius (b. 4. , c. 8. ) says his conversion happened after Adrian had celebrated the 
Apotheosis of his minion Antinous, whom death surprised in Egypt, to whose honor that emperor 


built a city called Antinoe, where he died, erected a temple, appointed priests, and established games; 
all which was gone in 132. , and St. Justin died in the vigor of his age. Hence Dom. Marand places 


his conversion about the veal 137. . Dr. Cave thinks it happened at Naplosa: Marand at Alexandria, 
because he was near the sea, and Justin himself mentions that he had been at Alexandria, (Parenef. 
ad Grec,) for he had travelled for his improvement in the sciences, and particularly into Egypt, 
famous for teaching the mysteries of throw learning. 


1788 Op. p.1 


1789 Fd Ben p. 36.. 

1790 Appar. in Bibl. Patr. t.1., p. 445... 
1791 7. , p. 237.. 

1792 Ieaiah 8. . 

1793 Hist. t. 1. , p. 463. . 

1794 80, ,p.177.. 

1795 N85. , p. 182. ,n. 35., p. 133.. 
1796 a pud Origen,1. 6. , c. 133. . 

1797 Hist.1. 4. , c. 16. , and in Isa. 

1728 anol, 1, 01.2, 0.6. p47... 


1799 Dom. Marand demonstrates against Dr. Bull, that these words of good angels, &c., cannot be 
placed within a parenthesis, and that they mean an inferior veneration of angels, entirely of a 
different order from the supreme worship of God, though named with it in the same period, as we 
read, Apoc. 1. :4. , 5. : Graces and peace from him that is . . . and from the seven spirits which are 
before his throne, and from Jesus Christ. 


1800 5 the heathens practised when poor: and the Chinese &c., do at this day. 
1801 See Tillemont, t. 2. b. 521. , and Marand, Not. hic. 

1802 yj 66, , p. 88. . See the notes of the Ben. Ed. 

1803 Hist. b. 4., c. 13.. 


1804 Photius informs us (Cod. 125. ) that St. Justin composed a book against Aristotle, in which, 
with close reasoning and solid arguments, he examined the two first books of his Physics, or his 
principles of form, matter, &c. It is evident that the Treatise against the Doctrine of Aristotle, in 
which also the fourth, fifth and eighth books of his Physics, and several other parts of that 


philosopher’s writings are censured, is the work of some other; and has only been ascribed to St. 
Justin in lieu of the former, which is lost. The answer to the Orthodox upon one hundred and forty- 
six questions, is a work of the fourth or fifth age, which does honor to its author, whom some take to 
have been Theodoret, before the rise of the Nestorian heresy. The Sabeilians and Arians are closely 
confuted in it. The Exposition of the true Faith is an excellent confutation of the Arians, Nestorians, 
and Eutychians; perhaps the work of Justin, a bishop in Sicily, whose letter to Peter the Dyer is 
extant, (t. 4... Conc., p. 1103. .) The letter to Zenas and Serenus is of small importance, contains some 
moral, ascetic instructions, and seems to have been written by some abbot; some think by Justin, 
abbot of the monastery of St. Anastasius the Persian and martyr, near Jerusalem, in the reign of 
Heraciius. See D. Marand, Ceillier, &c. The best edition of St. Justin’s works is that of D. Marand, of 
the congregation of St. Maur, printed in folio at Paris, 1942. , and at Venice, in 1747. . 


1805 apnud Eus.1. 4.,c.16.. 
1806 ao] 1,5 al. 2.5. 62.4 
1807 Th. p. 61... 


1808 fp p. 57. . and Dial. cum Tryph. 


1809 yp 


1810 pial. p. 345... 


1811 iontfaucon has published (Biblioth. Coislin. pp. 78. , 79. , 80. , 81. , 82. ) a short exposition of 
the Acts of the Apostles, made by St. Pamphilus, who employed almost his whole life in writing and 
adoraing the books of the Holy scriptures. See, ib. c. 20. , an account of a copy of the epistles of St. 
Paul, written in the fifth or sixth century, (kept among the Greek MSS. of the Coislinian library, 
comprised in that of the abbey or S. Germain-des-Prez at Paris,) collated with a copy of St. Paul’s 
epistles in the handwriting of St. Pam philus, kept in the fifth age in the library of Cesarea. 


1812 st Jerom sometimes ascribes this Apology for Origen to Eusebius, sometimes to others, being 
persuaded that St. Pamphilus had no share in it. But Eusebius, Socrates, Photius, &c assure us that St. 
Pampailus was the principal author of this piece, though Eusebius had some share with him in it 
while his fellow prisoner; which is demonstrated by Dom. Charles Vincent Le Rue, in his preliminary 
remarks on his accurate new edition of the first book of this Apology, (Op. Origenls, t. 4. , part 2. , p. 
13. ,) the other five being lost. of these, only the last was composed by Eusebius, after the martyrdom 
of St. Pamphilus, as Photias assures us. See Huet, Origeniana,1. 2. , quest. 14. , c. 3... and Ch. Vinc. 
Le Rue, ib. p 257. . 


_ 


813 


St. Greg. Turon. 1. 1. , Hist France, c. 20. . 


_ 


81 


Bs 


Vales, Not. ad. 1. . 5. ; Euseb. Tillem. t. 3., p. 2.. 


1815 py Bosquet, 1.. 2. , Hist. Eccles. ch. 18. . 


1816 The humility of the authors of this letters in order to show they had no share in the praise of the 
martyrs, made them ascribe to their own weakness and cowardice that they had escaped the fury of 
the persecutors, though their style speaks them animated with the same heroic spirit. 


1817 Vettius is mentioned in the acts as a person of high rank, and he is called by St. Gregory of 
Tours the first senator of all the Gauls. The Vettii, or Vectii, were a most ancient and noble family, 
which often adorned the first dignities in the common wealth at Rome. 


1818 These Christians still observed the law of abstaining from eating blood, enauted by the Apostle. 
Acts 15. :20.. 


1819 Eusebius, (ch. 3. ,) speaking of this action of Alcibiades, observes, that these martyrs were not 
unacquainted with the superstitious austerities of Montanus and his followers, and with their 
pretended prophecies. Many miraculous operations, wrought by the power of God at that time, in the 
Catholic church, inclined some to believe at first that these fanatics had the gift of prophecy, as this 
historian adds: who further says, that these martyrs were better informed, and wrote several letters, 
while in prison, to their brethren in Asia and Phrygia, against the errors and false prophecies of the 
Montanists, and that they stirred up pope Eleutherius against the same, by a letter, of which St. 
Ireneus, whom they much commended to that pope, was the bearer. (Ib., ch. 4. .) They therefore 
exhorted Alcibiades to avoid such extraordinary practices, which might seem an affected conformity 
with fanatics. St. Ireneus, at that very time a most holy and learned priest at Lyons, testifies that the 
church fasts especially Lent, were observed with severe abstineuce from certain meats. 


1820 Euseb. Hist. t. 5. Pa can ee 

1821 Nec tumulum vestrum quisquam cognoscere posset. Damasus, Carm. 12., p. 152. . 
1822 Vos alacres vestris manibus mundasse sepulchra. Ib. 

1823 postea commonitam vestra pietate Lucillam. Ib. 

1824 Dercussor retulit Damaso mihi cum puer essem. Ib. 


1825 The paten used at the altar was anciently of a much larger size than at present, that the 
offerings. of the hosts of all the congregation who communicated at mass, might be laid on It. 
Whence, during that part of the sacrifice in which it was not used, it was taken off the altar, and held 
by the subdeacon See Vert and Le Brun sur les Liturg., t. 1. . 


1826 Beda, I. de temporibus. 
1827 ado in martyrol. 
1828 Chron, ad an 849. . 


1829 Joan. Diac. in vita S. Gregori M. i. 2., n. 18. . 


1830 s+. Greg. b. 1.. ep. 8.. 
1831 St. Peter Gonzales, whom see on the 14. th 
1832 In Octavio. c. 1. . 


1833 Ep. ad Valerian. De contemptu mundi. 


1834 





patron of mariners, and called St. Elm. 
1835 Armnobius, I. 1. . 


1836 The purity and delicacy of the Latin language in this piece is not equalled by any pagan writer a 
that age if some passages savor of the African dialect, this is no more a wen than that Patavinity, of 
spice of a provincial dialect, which a nice Roman ear could discover in Livy. For Minutius, by 
conversing with the best company at Rome, and by pleading at the bar, had worn off the asperities of 
the African style, and had polished it to the standard of the Latin idiom. The beauty and justness of 
his thoughts bespeak his judgment; the candor with which he delivers himself, shows him good and 
gracious, frank and affable; his bold figures, his strong images, and the sweetness and easiness of his 
style, joined everywhere with a becoming gravity and strength, prove him to be perfectly skilled in 
the an of persuasion, and a great master of address. He seems made to charm his reader, and to carry 
him where he pleases He displays great erudition, and a perfect knowledge of the pagan theology: his 
reasoning is very close, he rallies delightfully, and cuts and cures with the same hand, so genteel is 
his satire, yet so agreeably sharp and poignant. His wit is true Stirling, both solid and bright, of 
intrinsic value and unallayed Instre, as the ingenious Mr. Blackwall remarks, (Introduction to the 
Classics, p. 140. .) who adds: “The author clears Christianity from the vile aspersions of the pagans, 
and retorts their charge with such becoming vehemence and evidence of truth, that he demonstrates 
himself to be the most dangerous opponent that could be feared against a bad cause, as well as the 
ables; champion that could be desired for a good one.” 


1837 Hence the words adorare and mpvokvuvelv. See Job 31. :26. , 27. , 28., &c. 


1838 The Christians had churches built under the favorable reign of Alexander. Baronius observes 
that they wear in this dialogue the sad face of affliction under a persecution, which must have been 
that of severus. And St. Jerom in his catalogue places Minutius Felix in that over of time, about the 
year 211.. 


1839 L. 2. , de Nat. Deor. c. 6. . 


1840 tee omnia sciunt plerique vestrum, ipsosque demoues de seipsis confiteri, quoties a nobis, 
tormentis, verborum, de corporibus exiguntur. 


1841 Plerique inviolati corporis virginitate frountur potins quam gloriantur. 


1842 Apud nos et cogitare peccare est, (p. 250. .) These slanders sprung from the malice of the 
heathens, and from our doctrines and mysteries, either corrupted or not understood. The filthy 
abominations of the Gnostics and Carpocratians, who called themselves Christians, might give a hint 
to those who were willing to deceive themselves in slandering us. The heathens also reproached us, 
that we venerate all criminals who are crucified, as appears from origin, (I. 2. , contra Gels. p. 87. .) 
and Cecilius gives the same hint as to crosses. But Octavius answers, that we do neither adore nor 
wish for crosses. “The external respect which Christians showed, and their frequent use of the cross, 
gave occasion to the heathens (who were apt to wrest every thing) to give out that they worshipped a 
cross.” says Mr. Reeves. (Notes, ib. p. 136. , t. 2. .) Cecilius says we have no temples, no known 
images. Nulla nota simulacra: which words seem to imply some imges, though not of the gods 
known in the empire. 


1843 Corrupta et dimidiala fide tradiderunt. 


1844 Nec tormentis ant modus ullus ant terminus, Illic sapiens ignis membra urit et reficit. carpit et 
nutrit Poenale illud incendium. non damnis ardentium pascitur, sed inexesd corporuir laceratione 
nutritur. Eosautem merio torqueri qui Deum nesciunt, ut impios, et injustos, nisi profanus, nemo 
deliberat: Cum Parentem omnium, et omnium Dominum, non minoris sceleris sit ignorare quam 
ledere p. 251. . 


1845 Non eloquimur magna, sed vivimus, p. 252. . 


1846 The best editions of this dialogue of Minutius Felix are those of Leyden, in 1552. , in 4. to.; of 
our cambridge, 1678. ; of London, 1711. , 8. vo. &c. Ablancourt has given a French translation of it. 


1847 Clovis began his reign in 481. , being scarce fifteen years of age. After the defeat of Syagrius, 
he fixed his residence at Soissons, in 486. . He afterwards made Paris the capital of his monarchy, in 
508. . That city first began to be considerable from the time that Julian the Apostate resided there 
when he commanded in Gaul, and except under the last Merovingian, and most of the Carlovingian 
kings, has been the capital of France ever since the time of Clovis. 


1848 





See on this at length, Du Bos, Hist. de l’Etablissement de la Monarchie Franchise, t. 1. ,1. 1. . 


1849 The name of Alemanni, from Allerley-mann, signifies all sorts of men, and was given to a 
people among the Suevi, who inhabited the country between the Danube, the Upper Rhine, and the 
Mein, about the Duchy of Wirtemberg. See Martiniere and Grace’s additions to Pudendort’s Modern 
History, t. 8. . D’Anville, Etats formés aprés la Chiite de 1’Empire Romain, p. 12. , shows that the 
Alemanni were the first league of different nations formed in Germany, consisting of troops 
assembled out of the tribes of the Suevi, as Procopius assures us, (Procop. 1. . 1. , Gothicor.,) and is 
otherwise proved by Paulus Diaconus, (t. 3. .c. 18. ; t. 2. , c. 15. .) Part of their lands, called by 
Tacitus Decumates, paid a tax of a tenth penny; it is now called Suevia, or Souabe. (See Schoeplin, 
Alsaia Illust. t. 1. , pp. 174. , 201. , and Brotier in Tacit. t. 4. , p. 42. .) The Alemanui then inhabited 
both banks of the Main and other parts towards the Rhine. The French gave the same of this nearest 
people of Germany to the whole country. 


1850 When the Normans plundere the suburbs of Paris, in 856. , this church was twice pillaged by 
them; from which time the secular canons who served it became very remiss. Pope Eugenius III., in 
the reign of Louis VII., coming to Paris, in 1148. , converted this church into an abbey of regular 
canons, placing there eleven canons, under an abbot, chosen out of the abbey of St. Victor. The 
eminently pious cardinal de la Rochefoucault, was nominated abbot by the king in 1619. , and by him 
an excellent reformation was established in this abbey, in 1624. , under an abbot, who is chosen for 
three years, and general of a numerous congregation; for many other houses adopted this reform, so 
that the congregation of the regular canons of St. Genevieve is now very numerous in France, and 
comprises in that kingdom sixty-seven abbeys, twenty-eight conventual priories, two provostships, 
and three hospitals; and in the Low-Countries three abbeys, and three priories, besides a considerable 
number of curacies. When the shrine of St. Genevieve is carried in procession on extraordinary 
public occasions, the abbot walks on the right hand of the archbishop and the canons of the cathedral. 
He also gives his benediction in the streets, as the archbishop does See Helyot. 


1851 Clovis slew his cousin Sigehert, who reigned at Cologne. Canarie king of the Morini, Ranac, 
who reigned at Cambray, and Renomer, king of Mans, and possessed himself if all their territories. 
His name was the same with Louis; for the French anciently added a C to such names of their kings, 
as in Clotaire for Lotaire. The two kings of this name of the first race, are not brought into the 
number of the Louis, or Lewises, the Débonnaire being called Lewis I. Most historians follow the 
same rale as to our Edwards that reigned before the Norman conquest. 


1852 Coemgen signifies in the Irish language the fair begotten, pulchrum genitum. 


1853 GJean-da-Inch signifies the Glin, or Valley of the two Lakes; from whence Hoveden hath taken 
occasion to call the bishopric of Glendaloch, Episcopatus Bistagneusis; and the bull of pope Lucius 
III. mentions it under the title of Episcopatus insularum. 


1854 Harris is mistaken in thinking it should be Tirthuathail; for the territory of the O’Tooles bore 
the name of Hy-murray. See the life of S. Laur. O’ Toole, 14. th of Nov. 


1855 Both these churches stood about the middle of a long valley, surrounded with very high 
mountains; from whence the water falls over many craggy rocks, and feed, the two lakes and rivers 
which run through the valley below; in the most fruitful and agreeable part of which are seen at this 
day the ruins of many churches and monasteries built of stone, the windows of which were adorned 
with great variety of curious work. The walls of seven or eight buildings, now called the Seven 
Churches, are still standing and one of these, together with its chancel, and a handsome round belfry 
of stone, with a vaulted stone roof, remain firm to this day. There stands separate from any of the 
buildings a large round tower, like that at Kildare, ninety-five feet high; and at the west end of one of 
the building, near a quarter of a mile distant from the former, stood another now almost demolished. 
Among the ruins many crosses and other figures appear to have been curiously carved on a great 
number of stones. The celebrated bed of Saint Keivin is shown on the south side of the lough: it is a 
cave hewed in a solid rock on the side of the mountain, exceeding difficult in the ascent, and terrible 
in prospect; for it hangs almost perpendicular over the lough about three hundred feet above the 
surface of the water, says Harris. Not far beyond this bed, on the side of the same mountain, are to be 
seen the ruins of a stone building, called St. Kelvin’s Cell. Probably the saint sometimes hid himself 
in this cell for a closer retreat; as St. Martin used to do in a like cave on the side of a rock at 


Marmoutier, near Tours. Glendaloch, now commonly called the Seven Churches, is about twenty- 
three miles from Dublin, in the county of Wicklow. 


The diocese of Glendaloch was of great extent, containing all the country on the south side of Dublin, 
yet the abbey far exceeded the bishopric in temporal wealth; as we are assured by the author of the 
life of St. Laurence O’Toole, archbishop of Dublin, (who had been abbot of Glendaloch,) published 
by Messingham. At that time the see of Dublin was confined within very narrow limits: but when 
cardinal John Paparo, legate of pope Eugenius HI., conferred on this see the archiepiscopal dignity, 
with the pall, in the year 1152. , he ordered that upon the death of the bishop of Glendaloch then 
living, this see should be forever united to Dublin. The union of the two bishoprics was afterwards 
confirmed by the pope, and king of England, and carried into execution upon the death of William 
Piro. or Peryn, the last legal bishop of Glendaloch, in 1214. . It was further confirmed by a bull of 
Honorius HI. to Henry Loundres, archbishop of Dublin, dated Oct. 6. , 1916. . Notwithstanding this 
union, so firmly established, both by papal and regal authority, some few attempts were made to 
usurp the see of Glendaloch until the year 1497. , since which period, its very name is sunk in that of 
Dublin. However, to perpetnate the memory of that ancient church, the archdeaconry of Glendaloch 
is still preserved, and belongs to the chapter of the cathedral of Saint Patrick’s. See Harris, on Ware’s 
bishops, from p. 371. to 378. . Usher’s Primord and Colgan In MSS and 3. Jun. 


1856 Mehun in Orleanois is, by mistake, confounded by several with Mehun In Berri, four leagues 
from Bourges, where was a royal castle now falling to ruin, in which Charles VH., who had 
recovered France from the English, suffered himself to die of hunger for fear of being poisoned, In 
1461. , not Charles V., as Dom. Valssette mistakes. 





1857 The marble tomb of Lewis XI., who chose to be burled there out of devotion to the B. Virgin, is 
still shown there, though the Huguenots plundered it, and burnt his bones. 


1858 By this answer, he means that he did not withdraw through cowardice or fear of death but in 
compliance with the precept of Christ. 


1859 sabaria is now called Sarwar, and stands on the confluence of the rivers Guntz and Rab. See 
Marumere and Hoffman. Scarabantia is now called Sopron, by the Germans Oedenburg, eight 
German miles from Vienna to the East. Ibid. 


1860 These words, compared with those above to Maximus, are a clear testimony given to the 
divinity of the Son of God. 


1861 Vix orans ut mergeretur obtinuit. This circumstance is also mentioned by Prudentius, in his 
elegant poem on this holy martyr; and by Euseblus in his chronicle. Ruinart places the martyrdom of 
St. Quirsus in the year 309. ; but Hanciz shows that he received his crown In 303. or 304. . 


1862 Rivet and Du Pin pretend the seventh book was written soon after by another hand. Bat the 
learned publisher of the new edition of the works of this father demonstrates it to have been written 
by him no less than the other six, though St. Jerom seems never to have seen it. The author of this 
seventh bool assures us that he had written the former six: and the style bears so perfect a 
resemblance, that Casauboa affirms it to be impossible they should not be all the offspring of the 
same parent. 


1863 St. Optat., p. 41.. 

1864 St. Aug., t. 3. , contra Parmen. 
1063 5.9 p52. 

1866 Her 60, , 


1867 See Cod Justin. St. Heret et1. 2. . 


1868 Hepret. fabul. 

1869 s+ Optal.1.1.,n.10.. 
1870 yy 91. . 

18717, 2, n.1..p.26.. 
167? Th3. 01, 3. 


1873 Th. 2. . n. 5. et 2.. 


18741, 2p. 28.. 


_ 


1875 tb. 4. , pp. 73., 74.. 


1876 





Procateches, p. 7. . 


_ 


18777, 9. , De Nupt. et Concup. c. 29., et1. 5. , Op. Impers. c. ult. 


18781 2. p.39.. 

1879 Calices sanguinis Christi portitores. O scelus nefandum! facinus inauditum!1.6.,n.2., p. 93... 
18807 9p. 43.. 

1881 Sancti corporis reos, dente vindice, tamquam Ignotos et inimicos lamaverunt, t. 2. , c. 39. . 
1882 Th 6. , p. 93. 

1883 Th 6. ,n. 6.. 


1884 1h 6.0.4... 


1889 1,.1.. 


1886 Commonit 


1887 The ancient editions of the works of St. Optatus are very faulty, not excepting even that of Paris 
is 1631. , with notes, observations, and dissertations, by Aubespine, bishop of Orleans. The best and 
most exact of all, is that of Dupin, printed at Paris in 1700. , at Amsterdam in 1701. , and a Antwerp 
in 1702. , in fol. See Oudin, de script. Eccles t. 1. , p. 579. . 


1888 Devonshire and Cormwall, being part of Wessex, were long subject to the bishop of that 
kingdom, who resided first at Dorchester, and after 660. at Winchester. A bishopric being erected at 
Shirburne in 705. , (which was removed to Sarum in the eleventh century.) these counties belonged to 
it, till at the request of king Ina, a bishop was placed at Bodmin for Cornwall, about the year 720. , 
whose name was Conan, whose ten successors are enumerated by Godwin and Le Neve. In 905. 
Werstan, called also Adulphe, was consecrated bishop for Devonshire, and resided at Bishop’s 
Tawton in that county: but Eadulph the third from him removed his see to Crediton, or Kirton, seven 
miles from Exeter. His eleventh successor Leofred was also bishop of Cornwall, and in 6050. 
removed both these sees to Exeter. 


That of Cornwall had been translated in the reign of king Athelstan by bishop Sydenham, the seventh 
from Werstan, from Bodmin to the town of St. German’s, the cathedral of St. Petroc’s and the 
bishop’s palace with the greatest part of the town having been burnt down by the Danes when they 
plundered the countries of Devonshire and Cornwall. Three bishops of Cornwall resided at St. 
German’s till the unlos of these sees at Exeter. See Leland’s Collectanea, t. 1., p. 75. , Le Neve, Fasti, 
&c. 


1889 This monastery was afterwards destroyed by the Danes, and never rebuilt. 


1890 The conversion of the Bojarii, or Bavarians, is recorded by the author of the short history of 
that event, entitled Quomodo Boiarii facti sunt Christiani, written in 858. , published by Canisius, (t. 
2., Lect. Antiqu.) by Du Chesne, (t. 2. , Franc. Script.) by Dubravius, bishop of Olmutz, (in Collect. 
Scriptor. Hist. Boémice, p. 15. ,) and by Hansiz, (Germanie Sacre; t. 2. . p. 35. .) We have also a 
history of it in the lives of Rupert, St. Virgilius, and other eminent bishops of Saltzburg, published by 
Canisius, (Ant. Lect. t. 3. , part 2. , p. 282. .) St. Rupert, or Rupert, pronounced Rodbert, was of the 
blood-royal of France, and the zealous and holy bishop of Worms, who, in 699. , preached the faith in 
Bavaria, and built at Juvavia, or Juvava, now Saltzburg, a stately cathedral, an abbey for monks, and 
a nunnery, called Nonberg, in which he appointed Edintruda first abbess, a holy virgin whom he sent 
for from his own diocese, and whose name seems English. St. Robert, in the decline of his health, 
appointed Vitalis bishop of Saltzburg, and returning to Worms, there died soon after in 718. , on 
Easter-day, the 27. th of March. Many miracles honored his tomb. Aventinus places the mission of St. 
Rupert in 570. : Mezgerus in 580. , conformably to the popular tradition of the church of Saltzburg. 
But Mabillon, Valois, Hansiz, and Pickius produce strong proofs for deferring it to 696. . Bernard 
Pez, in a letter prefixed to his edition of the Acts of St. Trudpert the martyr, endeavored to confirm 
the date of Mezgerus; and was supported by Palignese the historian of Saltzburg, and by 
Meichelbeck, Hist. Frising. t. 2. , diss. 1. . Hansiz made a solid reply, Respons ad epistolam Pezii, p. 
7. and is followed by the most judicious critics. 


This see of Saltzburg had been long vacant, when St. Boniface ordained one John bishop thereof in 
739. . St. Virgilius, an Irishman, coming through France, brought from king Pepin recommendatory 
letters to Odilo, duke of Bavaria, and was by his means made bishop of Saltzburg in 746. , according 
to Pagi, or rather in 766. . He planted the faith in Carinthia, and appointed Modestus first bishop of 
that country. St. Virgilius died in 784. . Hansiz shows against Pagi, that there were not two in 
Germany of his name, and that this Virgilius is the same whose opinion about the Antipodes Saint 
Boniface mistook as if he had taught another sun and moon, and another race of men who descended 
not from Adam, and were not redeemed by Christ; which would have been heresy. (Ger. Sac. t. 2. , p. 
84. .) Thus we understand in what sense St. Boniface is said to have established or restored the 
bishopric of Saltzburg. That city rose from the ruins of Juvava, which was destroyed by Attila. In 
honor of St. Rupert, the archiepiscopal see was afterwards transferred thither from Lorch, or 
Laureacum, the ancient capital of Noricum. 


1891 Conc. t. 6. , pp. 14. , 15. , and St. Bonif. ep. 138. . 


1892 The Merovingian race, so called from king Meroveus, in whom the French crown was first 
made he reditary, filled the throne three hundred and thirty-five years, under twenty-two successive 
reigns of kings in Paris. The Carlovingian line, so called from Charles Martel, possessed the crown 
during fourteen reigns and terminated in Lewis V. in 987. , who died without issue. The nobility 
passing by his uncle Charles duke of Lorraine, chose Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great, the 
powerful count of Paris, who defeated Charles, and imprisoned him for life. The Capetian race of 
French kings reigns to this day, but was subdivided into two younger branches; the Valesian which 
begun in Philip VI. of Valois in 1328. : and that of Bourbon, which was called to the throne in Henry 
IV. in 1587. , and was descended from Robert, fourth son of St. Lewis, count of Clermont, who 
marrying Beatrix of Bourbon, his posterity took that title. 


1893 The kings of France of the first race, from Clovis II., son of Dagobert I., in 643. , to Childeric 
Ill. in 752. , during ten reigns successively through a whole century, had given themselves up to an 
inactive life, and were sunk in indolence, never concerning themselves with the state, in which the 
supreme authority was intrusted to the mayor of the palace; and this magistracy was often the cause 
of wars, and became at length hereditary. Thus, the kings were merely titular. This form of 
government was a source of continual factions, and other disorders, very prejudicial to the public 
weal. The crown, in all the barbarous nations which came from the North, was originally elective, as 
Robertson shows in his learned preliminary discourse to his History of Scotland; but among the 
French and most others it soon became hereditary. The constitution of the French government being 
become inconsistent with itself, on this occasion, it was judged necessary to restore the original form, 
and for this purpose to transfer the crown upon him whom the laws of the state had already vested 
with the whole regal power and authority. Childeric III., surnamed the Stupid, having been titular 
king nine years, was shaved a monk at Sithiu, or St. Bertin’s, in 752. , and died there in 755. . On the 
answers of the two popes Zachary and Stephen III., see Eginhard. (in Vita Caroli M.) Otto, bishop of 
Frisiugen, (in Chron.) Annales Loiseliani, Fuldenses et Bertinianl; Lambertus Schafnaburgensis, 
Ado, &c. Also Natalis Alexander, (Sec. 8. , diss. 2. , p. 485. ;) Spelman, (in Glossar;) F. Daniel, t. 1. ; 
Mezeray; Dom. Maur, Chronologie Univ., &c. Afterwards Pepin professed himself penitent, and 
begged absolution of pope Stephen III. if in this transaction he had sinned by secret ambition, or 
otherwise. See Mém. de |’Acad. t. 6. , and Abrégé Chronol. de |’Histoire de France, par M. Henault. 


How difficult soever it may be to excuse Pepin from taking ambitious steps to prepare the way for 
this revolution, as F. Longueval takes notice, (Hist. de l’Eglise de France, t. 4., 1..12., p. 352. .) the 
case is very different as to the persons who only acquiesced in a unanimous resolution taken by those 
who were best acquainted with right and law in a succession, which till then seemed only hereditary 
under certain restrictions, as frequent examples in the French. English, and other new kingdoms, of 
the same original, from the northern transmigrations, show. Pope Zachary’s answer is said to have 
been, “Melius esse illum vocari regem, apud quem summa potestas consisteret.” (Annales Bertiniani 
ad an. 749. . Eginhard, &c.) See Spelman in Glossar. The circumstances of the dethroning of 
Childeric, and of Pepin’s election, are related so differently, and the true history is so obscure, that it 
is easy for every writer to give it his own gloss. Eckhard (Comment, de rebus Francie Orientalis et 
Episcopatus Wirceburgensis. t. 2. , Wirceburgi, 1729. ) shows that St. Boniface had no share in this 
revolution, nor even was pleased with it. Otherwise, he would rather have been sent on the embassy 
to pope Zachary than Burchard, bishop of Wurtzbourg, and Fulrad, abbot of St. Denys. Nor would 
the authors of St. Boniface’s life have passed over such an occurrence under Pepin’s successors, of 
the saint been silent in his writings. Mabilion and Pagi place this revolution in 751. ; but Von 
Eckhard, more probably, in 752. in which the chronicle of Fontanelle (apud Du Chesne, t. 3. . p. 386. 
.) mentions the retreat of Theodoric, son of Childeric, who was sent at the same time to the abbey of 
Fontanelle in Normandy. That the election of Pepin was unanimoush and a transaction of the whole 
nation, and of all the powers that could be consulted in it, is proved is note 43. on Serarius Recun 
Mogunticar., by Georgius Christians Joannis; Francof. 1723. , p. 332. . 


1894 parce ergo anime tue, fili charissime, parce multitudini populi, tuo pereuntis exemplo, de 
quorum animabus redditurus es rationem. St. Bonifac., ep. 19. , p. 76. , et apud Gulielm. Malmesb.,1. 
1. , de Gestis Angl. Regum. 


1895 A collection of St. Boniface’s letters was published by Serrarius in 1605. ; but out of the 
hundred and fifty-two of which it consists, only thirty-nine were written by the saint, the rest being 
letters addressed to him by popes, princes, bishops, and others. By his epistles it appears, that in till 
his designs and actions he had nothing in view but piety in the service of God. Dom. Martenne and 
Dom. Durand have given us a great number of other enrious letters of St. Boniface, (Thesaur. 
Anecdot., t. 9. .) also nineteen homilies. In the fourth, St. Boniface speaking of the necessity of 
confession, says: “If we should conceal our sins, God will discover them publicly in spite of us. And 
it is better to confess them to one man than to be publicly exposed, and covered with confusion for 
them in the sight of all the inhabitants of heaven, earth, and hell.” (Hom. 4. , p. 195. .) We have in 
D’Acheri’s Spicilegium, t. 9. , a collection of canons drawn us by St. Boniface for the direction of the 
clergy; also his sermon On the Baptismal Renunciation, published in Thesaurus Anecdotorum 
Novissimus, auctore D. Bern. Pez, Bened, abbate Mellicensi, Auguste Vindeti. corum., An. 1729. , t. 
3., parte 2. , col. 3. . The style of this saint’s writings is clear, grave, and simple. He everywhere in 
them breathes an apostolical spirit, and his thoughts are just and solid. The saint’s letters are all 
written in Latin, though, as Verstegan, our most learned antiquarian, takes notice, the language of the 
English Saxons, and the most parts of Germany, was then so nearly the same, that these missionaries 
seem not to have stood if need in interpreters. Saint Boniface held at least eight councils in Bavaria. 
Thuringia, Austrasia, and Neustria on which see Concilia Germanie, edita a D. Joan. Fred. Schannat 
et P. Jos. Hartzeim. S. J. t. 1. , sec. 8. , Colonie, 1759. . 


1896 Fy 9. p. 73. 


1897 Th. 28. . 


1898 Th. 26. . 


1899 Th. 16... p.75.. 
1900 th. 105... 


1901 Pope Stephen II. was at that time come into France in 753. , to implore the protection of king 
Pepin against Aistulphus, king of the Lombards, who threatened Rome itself. Pepin received him at 
Pont-yon, a royal palace near Langres, with the greatest marks of honor, met him three miles from his 
castle, prostrated before him, and without suffering him to alight, attended him on foot. The pope 
passed the winter in the monastery of St. Denys, where he fell so dangerously sick, that he was given 
over by the physicians; but was miraculously cured in the manner following. After prayers for his 
health, while he was alone in the church belonging to that monastery, he was favored with a vision of 
SS. Peter, Paul, and Dionysius. This last told him he was restored to his health, and that he should 
return prosperously to his see, and bade him consecrate in that church an altar to God, in memory of 
the two apostles whom he there saw present. “I arose,” says the pope, “and finding myself perfectly 
restored to my health and strength, was for consecrating the altar that moment. But they that attended 
me thought I raved, and would not surffer me to do it, till I had related to them, and likewise to the 
king, what had happened.” This the pope attested in a letter still extant. (Conc. t. 6. , p. 1648. , et 
apud Hilduin. in Areopageticis. See Anastasius, p. 1628. . Mabillon, t. 4. , Act. Ord. S. Bened. p. 304. 
. Nat. Alex. Sec. viii. Art. 6. .) He granted many privileges to the abbey, and consecrated the altar, 
and left on it the pall which he then wore to perpetuate the memory of his miraculous recovery. It is 
there shown to this day. This pope is highly commended for his piety and great alms-deeds, and 
cannot be suspected of a forgery. He is by some called Stephen III., because one of the same name 
was elected before him, but did not live to receive episcopal consecration. 


1902 The history of the dedication of the church of Fulda, and of the translation of the relics of St. 
Bontface, with the life of St. Eigil, the abbot who succeeded St. Sturmius in 818. , and whose name 
occurs la the calendars on the 17. th of December, is extant, very well written by Candidus, an eye- 
witness, and monk of that house. 


1903 Baron. ad Ann. 723. ,n.16., et ad Ann. 775. , n. 30.,t.9.. 

1904 The Synopsis of the Lives of the Prophets, Apostles, and Disciples, which bears the name of 
Dorotheus of Tyre, is the work of a modern Greek of no account, stuffed with fables, of which it was 
a fruitful source to Nicephorus Calixtus, a credulous and injudicious Greek, compiler of ecclesiastical 
history in the fourteenth century. See Beilarmin, de Scriptor. Tillemont, &c. 

1905 |. 8. , Hist.c. 1., et. 6.. 


1906 Th 1.7. , c. 32. , et Nicephor. Calixt. 1..6.,¢. 35. 


1907 These Dorotheuses were superiors of hermits who lived in separate cells; consequently neither 
could be the Dorotheus who wrote twenty-four doctrines, or discourses, extant, who speaks of the 


office of a cellarer, (Doctr. 18. ,) and in other passages discovers himself to have been an abbot of 
Cenobites, who lived together in a monastery. We have also eight letters of spiritual advice addressed 
to monks, by the same hand: in the last of which, mention is made of the tyranny of the Saracens, 
who date their Heglra, or commencement under Mahomet, in 622. , and who conquered Damascus 
and Phoenicia in 635. , and Palestine two years after. 


1908 th the life of St. Dositheus it is related that Dorotheus, the Archimandrite, retired to the 
monastery of abbot Seridus, near Gaza, and found there two excellent old men. Barsanuphius and 
abbot John the prophet. From Evagrius,1. 4. , c. 33. , it is clear that St. Barsanuphius, an Egyptian, 
was born in the close of the fifth century, came to this monastery near Gaza, and there shut himself 
up in a cell in 540. , and had lived a recluse above fifty years, famous for many miracles when 
Evagrius wrote his history, in 594. , in the twelfth year of Tiberius. Dorotheus made his profession in 
this house when Barsanuphius was an old man; consequently he flourished in the declension of the 
sixth century. A Studite monk, author of a preface to his Doctrines, assures us that he zealously 
opposed the heresy of Severus the Eutychian, which was espoused by another Dorotheus and a 
Barsanuphius, very different from the saint above mentioned; and he exceedingly extols this St. 
Dorotheus’s spirit of prayer, humility, meekness, and sell-denial, which also appears from his works, 
and the life of St. Dositheus, from which F. Janning has collected his most instructive and edifying 
methods of forming his disciples to obedience, humility, prayer, and every perfect virtue, (Junii, t. 1. , 
p. 597. .) St. Dorotheus has gathered together in his Doctrines, or Ascetic Discourses, excellent 
precepts and maxims of an interior life, gleaned from the instructions of the most experienced 
directors among the ancient hermits. Abbot John de Rancé, the reformer of La Trappe, judged this 
work so profitable, that he translated it into French for the use of his monks, prefixing a life of the 
author, compiled from several circumstances mentioned in the book itself. This Dorotheus informs 
us, that in his childhood he had such an aversion to learning, that he took up his book with as great 
repugnance as if it had been a serpent: but having overcome this obstacle by application, his passion 
for reading became so strong, that the pleasure he found in reading made him often forget to eat, 
drink, and sleep. (Doctr. 10. .) At his meals, he kept a book open by him, to cast his eye on it while he 
ate; and he had one on his pillow in the night in which he often read till midnight, and again as often 
as he awaked. Having afterwards renounced the world, he became a disciple of John, the famous 
monk of Palestine, who was surnamed the Prophet, and lived some time in the monastery of the 
Abbot Seridus, but afterwards governed a great monastery between Gaza and Majuma. He 
intermingles instructive examples with his precepts, and principally inculcates self-denial, humility, 
meekness, obedience, and assiduous prayer. 


F, Stilting adds the life of his third abbot of the same name, called the Younger who flourished in the 
eleventh century in Pontus, near the Euxine sea. He takes notice that he could not find the name of 
any of these three abbots called Dorotheus in any public calendar; though he doubts not but they 
were honored among the saints in some of the oriental provinces; for all writers honor them with that 
title. See P. Janningi, Dissertatio de tribus SS. Dorotheis preter S. Dorotheum, Ep. et Mart. &c., t. 1., 
Junii. p. 591. . 


1909 Only seven Benedictin abbeys of the congregation of St. Maur are allowed to have regular 
abbots, viz., St. Maur, or Glanfenil, in Anjou, Chezal Benoit in the diocese of Bourges. St. 
Sulpicius’s at Bourges. St. Vincent’s at Mans, St. Martin’s at Seez, St. Austin’s at Limoges, and St. 
Allyre’s at Clermont. These abbots are elective and triennial. The other abbeys of this congregation 
are in the hands of commendatory abbots, and are governed by claustral priors. 


1910 Upban VIH., Anno 1643. ; Bullar. Roman., t. 5., p. 421.. 


1911 The order of the Premonstratensians, or Norbertins, according to Helyol, is divided into thirty 
provinces, and contains one thousand three hundred monasteries of men, and four hundred of 
women. In its primitive institution it was very austere. The religious never wore linen, and observed a 
perpetual abstinence from flesh, and a yearly rigorous fast of many months. For Hubert de Romanis, 
the disciple of St. Dominic, and general of his order, writes that this holy founder borrowed these 
observances from the Premonstratensian rule. But several mitigations were introduced into it; which 
gave occasion to various reformations, approved by Gregory IX. and Eugenius IV., and one in Spain, 
of all others the most rigorous, confirmed by Gregory XII. The Premonstratensians were called by 
our ancestors White Canons, and had in England thirty-five houses, according to bishop Tanner. Not. 
Monaet. Pref. 


1912 Gerson, 1. . de Prepar. Misse. 
1913 Matt. 9. . 


1914 John 4. 352. ,54.. 





1915 John 6. :57... 

1916 s+ Ambr. in Psalm 118. Domine, de hoc pane scripture est, &c. 
1917 Pgalm 72. :27. . 

1918 acts 6. :5.. 


1919) Cor. 11.. 


1920 This is clear from Constit. Apost, 1. . 8. , c. 13. . St Cypr.1. de Lapsis, and the author of Quest 
Vet of Novi Test., c. 101. , &c. 


1921 acts 6. :6.. 

1922 1 Tim. 3. :8.. 

1923 Ep. ad Trallian., n. 2. , p. 62. . 
1924 Ep. ad Smyrn., n. 7., p. 37.. 
1925 5, Cypr., ep. 65. , ed. Pam. 


19267 1. Offic.,c. 41.. 


1927 acts 11. :8. ; see Grotius, ib. 

1928 acts 8. :8.. 

1929 acts 8. :11. 

19305 Tim. 3.:1.,2.,3.,8., 13. ; Jude 4.. 
1931 Jac, 2. :14.. 

1932 2. Pet. 2.:1.,2.,3.,13.. 

1933 st. Epiph. Her., 21. . 

1934 St. Ireneus,1. 1.,c. 20.. 

1935 Prescr., c. 33. . 

1936 Heret. fabul.,c.1.,5.,9.. 


1937 Coloss. 2. :18. . Theodoret says that this superstitious worship of angels continued long in 
Phrygia and Pisidia, and that some of their oratories were standing in his time. Comm. in Coloss. ii., 
p. 355. . The council of Laodicea in those parts had condemned it. Can. 35. , ed. Bevereg., t. 1. , p. 
468. . On which read the comments of Balsamon, Zonaras, and Aristenus. Ibid 


1938 These Ethiopians inhabited the peninsula of Meroé, lying on the west, adjoining to the lower 
part of Egypt. Women usually reigned in that country, and many of their queens were called Candace. 


Some say from Pliny,1. 6. c. 29. , and Strab0.1. 17. . that Candace was the name of all the queens of 
that country See Calmet. 


1939 Isa. 53. :7. , as read in the LXX. 

1940 St. Hieron. in Isa. 53. . et ep. 103. ; Eusebius Hist. L. 2. ; St. Iren. 3. , c. 12... 
1941 acts 21. :9.. 

1942 L.1, contra Jovin., c. 24. . 

1943 Ep, 8. , et Ep. 78..c. 16.. 


1944 His acts in Henschenius, written by a monk of Gant, pretend he was bishop in Wales, and 
resigned that dignity to lead a monastic life on the rock; but he was only raised to the episcopal 
dignity in Little Britain long after. 


1945 Le Large, in his history of the illustrious men of St. Malo’s, and in his posthumous history of 
the bishops of St. Malo. 


1946 See Chatelain. 


1947 Le Large, in his history of the illustrious men of St. Malo’s, and in his posthumous history of 
the bishops of St. Malo. 


1948 Socr.1. 2.,c.6..Sozom. 1..3.,c.4..S. Athan. ad Solitar. p. 813. . 


1949 Ft quoniam propter sedis dignitalem omnium cura ad ipsum spectabat, suam cuique ecclesiam 
restituit. Sozomen,1. 3. , c. 8. , ed. Vales. Cum Julio Romane urbis episcopo causam suam 
exposuissent, ille, que est Romane ecclesie prerogativa, liberioribus litteris eos communitos in 
orientem remisit; singulis sedem suam restituens. Socrates,1. 2. ,c. 15.. 


1950 Apud S. Athanas. Apol. contra Arianos, p. 141. . 

1951 an ignoratis hanc esse consuetudinem, ut primum nobis scribatur, et hint quod justum est 
deceruatar. Que accepimus a beato Petro Apostolo, ea vobi significo: non scriptures tamen, quod 
nota apud omnes ea oxistiment, nist que gesta sunt, nos conturbassent. Julius apud Athan. p. 153. . 
1952 St. Athan. ad Solitar. t. 1. , p. 813. , et de fugd sua, p. 703. . 

1953 socr.1.5.,c.9..Sozom. t. 7. c. 10. . Photius, Cod. 257. . 


1954 See Baért, p. 24. . 
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1956 Ica 26, 319... 
1957 Serm. 42. , in Cant 


1958 This barony of Morpeth was transferred from Roger of Merley, the fifth baron, to the lords of 
Grey stock. 


1959 This circumstance ascertains the age in which St. Medadec lived. For the title of viscounts of 
Rohar in Brittany was not known before the twelfth century. That derives its chief honor from the 
marriage of the viscount John II. with Mary, daughter of Francis I., duke of Brittany, and his wife 
Isabet Stuart daughter of James I., king of Scotland, in 1445. 


1960 The Latin of Vermand 


1961 The present Vermand is a small town, or village, with an abbey of the order of Premontré, three 
leagues from St. Quintin’s, and four from Peronne. Nicholas Sanson has demonsrated this borough to 


have been built on the spot and from the ruins of the ancient Augusta Verumanduorum. Adrian Valots 
and the Abbé de Longuerue object, that according to the ancient life of Saint Quintin, that martyr’s 
body was buried at Augasta Verumanduorum But the author evidently gives that name to the new 
town of St. Quintin’s. only because the inhabitants of Vermand had removed thither their households 
and city For the old city having been destroyed by the barbarians about the year 531. , St. Medard 
translated his see to Noyon, Cesar’s Noviomagus. Part of the inhabitants retired to Noyon; but the 
greatest part founded the new city of St. Quintin. See Nic. Sanson, In Pharum Galli Disqulsitiones 
Geographice; index Alphabeticus, et Exercitationes Geographometice ad utrumque Itinerarium 
Romanum per Gallias. Also Sanadon, Cluvier, &c. 


1962 On the Deaconesses read the learned dissertation of Caper the Bollandist, Augusti, t. 3. , p. 51. . 
Bingsam, &c 


1963 p 307, . 


1964 The Pallium which the pope sends to archbishops is an ornament worn upon their shoulders, 
with a label hanging down the breast and back. It is made of white lamb’s wool, and spotted with 
purple crosses, and is worn as a token of the spiritual jurisdiction of metropolitans over the churches 
of their whole province. It is regarded as an emblem of humility, charity, and innocence, and serves 
to put the prelate in mind, that he is bound to seek out and carry home on his shoulders the strayed 
sheep, in imitation of Christ, the Good Shepherd and the Prince of pastors. Cardinal Bona says the 
white lambs are blessed on the festival of St. Agnes in her church on the Nomentan road, and from 
that time kept in some nunnery till they are shorn; and of the wool are the palliums made which are 
laid over the tomb of St. Peter the whole night of the vigil before the feast of that apostle. The pope 
sends one to archbishops in the western patriarchate after their election and consecration: but these 
prelates only wear them in the church during the divine office. Palliums are also granted to apostolic 
legates, and to certain suffragan bishops of exempt sees, as of Bamberg In Germany, and of Lucca 
and Pavia In Italy. 


The first use of palliums by bishops is mentioned among the Orientals. Saint Isidore of Pelusium 
explains at large various mystical significations of this ornament.1. 1. . ep. 136. . In the West, pope 
Symmachus sent a pallium to Cesarius, archbishop of Aries, his vicar in Gaul, in the beginning of 
the sixth century. From that time we find it usually sent to apostolic legates: likewise to several 
metropolitans, as appears from the letters of St. Gregory the Great. Peter de Marca shows that it was 
not granted promiscuously to all metropolitans before the decree of pope Zachary, by which it was 
established a general law. 


The pallium was anciently an entire long garment, covering the whole body from the neck, not unlike 
a priest’s cope, saving that it was shut up before Instead of the pallium, the Greek bishops now all 
wear the Omophorion or Humerale, which is a broad riband hanging round their neck, across their 
breast, and reaching below the knees. Spelman, in his Glossary, Thomassin, &c., show that a pallium 
was a mantle worn by the Roman emperors, and that the first Christian emperors gave this imperial 
ornament to eminent bishops to wear as an emblem of the royalty of the Christian priesthood. It was 
afterwards appropriated to archbishops to show their dignity, and to command greater respect, as God 
prescribed several ornament to be worn by the Jewish high-priest. See Bona de Rebus, Liturg., i. 1. , 
c. 24. ; Marca de Concordia Sac et Imperii, 1. . 6. , c. 6. et 7. ; Spelman, and especially Thomas, in 
Tr. de la Discipline de l’Eglise, p. 1., 1. .2., c. 53. et 56... p. 829... 


1965 Polydore Virgil, an author of small credit, pretends that this happened on the Are, at Pontefract, 
near Ferry-Bridge. But Brompton and Stubbs expressly say, that it was in the city of York, on the 
river Ouse, Where stood a chapel till the reformation, as Mr. Drake testifies. Pontefract could not 
derive its name from this accident, as Polydore imagined, for we find it so called long before; and the 
name was originally written Pomfrete or Pontfrete, from a very different Norman etymology. 


1966 Hoveden advances that poison had been put into the chalice when he said mass. But Gulielinus 
Neubrigensis, a canon regular, a Yorkshire-man, an elegant and most diligent historian of that very 
time in his history De Reous Anglicis sui Temporis, confutes that groundless surmise of the vulgar. 


1967 See the York Breviary, printed at Paris in 1526. . 
1968 p 419. . 


1969 yp, 


1970 Pepin of Landen and St. Arnold had shared together the government under Clotaire II, and 
Dagober I., with the titles of dukes of Austrasia, and mayors of the palace. Clovis II. succeeded his 
lather Dago bert at Paris, and Sigebert IJ, in Austrasia; but Grimoald, the son and successor of Pepio 
of Landen, upon the death of Sigebert II., about the year 655. , shaved his infant son Dagobert, a 
monk, and banished him into Ireland, with a view to open a way to the throne for his own son. 
however Clovis II. made himself master of both their persons, and confined them at Paris for the rest 
of their days or according to others put them to death: which punishment was due to their treason. 
Ansegisus man ed Begga, the virtuous daughter of Pepin of Landen, by whom he had Pepin of 
Herstal, or the Fat, the valiant and prosperous mayor of the French palace, and father of Charles 
Martel 


1971 ge Discipl. Claustral. 
1972 See the life of this St. Adamnon on the 23. d of September. 


1973 This monastery of Durrogh, situated in King’s county, had afterwards embraced the order of 
regular canons, according to the rule of St. Austin. See Sir James Ware, Antiquit. Hiber., c. 17. , p. 
186. . This diligent antiquary mentions a MS. copy of the four gospels, of St. Jerom’s translation, 
adored with silver plates which was formerly preserved in this abbey, and is still extant; in the 
beginning of which is an inscription, which testifies that it was written by St. Columba in the space 
of twelve days. 


1974 Sord, though now in Leinster, was at that time in the kingdom of Meath: for Meath was a 
distinct province for many ages, and was annexed to Leinster only since the arrival of the English. 


1975 In his Rise of the Monastic State, p. 36. . 


1976 The Scots settled first in Ireland, which from them obtained the name of Scotia. They were a 
colony from Spain, who invaded that island in an early age, and probably were of Scythian origin, for 


their name seems to be of the same original with that of the Scythians, derived perhaps from the 
Tentonic or Saxon word Scytan, to shoot; in which martial exercise all the northern nations excelled. 
Bede tells as the Picts were Scythians; but probably applied to them what belonged to the Scots: for 
the Picts seem to have been Britons, and were perhaps the original inhabitants of that country. At 
least they were established there long before the Scots, who, according to their annals, invaded them 
from Ireland; but were at first repulsed. Some time after, the Picts, or northern Britons, seeing 
themselves threatened by the English-Saxons who had conquered the southern part of the island, 
seem to have invited over the Scots from Ireland to their assistance. At least these under king Fergus, 
about the year 503. , erected their kingdom in part of Scotland, called Dalriada, from Dal, a word in 
their language signifying n part, and Renda, their leader, as Bede informs us. Bishop Usher gives to 
the kingdom of the Dalriadens, or Scots in Dalriada, the provinces of Kintire, Knapdale, Lorn, 
Argyll, Braid-Albin, and some of the isles. The Scots and Picts lived good neighbors till about the 
year 840. , when Kenneth II., king of these Scots, in a great battle, siem Drusken, king of the Picts, 
with good part of his nobility, and conquered the whole country north of Graham’s Dyke. About the 
year 900. , the Scots became masters of the rest of the country, which from the time took the name of 
Scotland, the distinction of Picts being extinct with their kingdom. Some modern critics reject as 
fabulous the list of thirty-nine Scottish kings from Fergus 1. ., who was said to have reigned 
contemporary to Alexander the Great, three hundred and thirty years before Christ. Consequently 
they reckon Fergus, son of Erch, commonly called Fergus II., the first king of the Scots in that 
country; and whereas he was placed by some in 403. , they fix the beginning of his reign in 503. , 
which the chronology of his immediate successors seems to point out. Among the Picts in Cesar’s 
time it was the fashion to paint their bodies. 


When the southern Britons had imitated the Roman manners, the anconquered inhabitants of the 
north retained still the custom of having their bodies painted; whence they were called Picti; which 
name dens not seem older than the third century, for it is first found in the orator Eumenius. Among 
these the Ladeni inhabited the southerm part of what is now called Scotland, and the rough 
Caledonians occupied the highlands, and the great Caledonian forest extended northward from the 
Frith. These woods and mountains were their shelter, and their snows affrighted the Romans, who left 
them in the enjoyment of then barbarism and liberty. To check their inroads, and to fix the boundaries 
of the Roman dominions, the emperor Adrian, in the year 123. , caused a wall of turf to be made, 
sixty-eight English miles long, from Tin-mouth to Solway Frith. Antoninus Pius extended these 
limits further, and shutting out only the Caledonians, he directed a second wall of turf to be raised 
thirty-six English miles long, from Abercurning, now Abercorn, on the Frith of the river Forth, to the 
river Clyde, near old Kirk-Patrick. Grime, or Graham, the valiant regent of the kingdom of the Scots 
during the minority of king Eugenius, commonly called the second, razed this wall in his wars 
against the Picts, or according to others, against those Britons that were subject to the Romans, who 
were soon after compelled to call in the Saxons to succor them against the Picts. The ruins of this 
wall are at this day called Graham’s Dyke, which name some derive from this Graham, others from 
mount Grampus, now Grantzbaine. This wall of Antoninus did not long remain the boundary of the 
Roman province, which in 210. the emperor Severus, after making a progress with his army to the 
north of Scotland, brought back to Adrian’s wall, in the country now called Northumberland. From 
the same extremities, but upon new foundations yet to be traced, he built a new wall of stone fenced 
with towers and a valium: a work so stately, that it is called by Spartian, The Glory of Severus’s, 
reign. See Mr. Alexander Gordon, Itinerarium Septentrionale, or Journey through Part of Scotland, 
&c. And Mr. Thomas Innes, in his Critical Essay on the ancient Inhabitants of Scotland, 
Chamberlaine, &c. The most complete description and history of the Picts’ Wall is that published in 
1753. , in 4. th., by John Warburton, Somerset Herald, under the title Vallum Romanum, &c. 


1977 The isle of St. Colm is near three miles long, and above a mile broad. Among the ruins of the 
old cloister of St. Colm, there remains a churchyard, in the west part of which are the tombs of forty- 
eight kings of Scotland in the middle; on the right side, those of four kings of Ireland, and on the left 
those of eight kings of Norway. All the noble families of the Western Islands have their particular 
burying-places in the rest of the churchyard. See Lewis’s Ancient History of Great Britain, p. 236. , 
and Martin’s Description of the Western Islands. 


1978 Bede writes, (1. 3. , c. 4. ,) that from St. Columbo, who never was bishop, It continued a custom 
that the whole island, even the bishops by an unusual law were subject to the abbot. of this passage, 
the calvinists avail themselves as if it made against the superiority of bishops in the church. But 
bishop Usher De Britan. Eccl. Antiqu., c 16. ) justly observes, that this superiority was only of civil 
jurisdiction, not of order. For the Ulster Annals mention that this little island had always a bishop 
who resided in it, either in or near the monastery. Also Adamnan, in his life of St. Columba, (1. 3. .) 
says that St. Columba refused to officiate at the altar in the presence of a bishop who out of humility 
had concealed himself, nor would he receive the communion with him, but out of respect to his 
dignity obliged him to celebrate himself. And bishop Lloyd, in his historical account of church 
government, demonstrates (ch. 5. , 6. , 7. ) that no other church government but episcopal was ever 
settled among the Picts, Scots, or Saxons. A veneration for St. Columba introduced a superiority of 
civil jurisdiction over the bishops who were taken from among his monks and disciples, and retained 
their former respect for their old superior the abbot. In the MS, life of St. Columba, by O’Donall, it is 
asserted that the saint in the year 544. , being a prince of the royal family was offered the crown of 
Ireland, and that Dermod Mac Cerball his competitor succeeded only because our holy abbot 
preferred the cowl to a diadem. This circumstance of his princely extraction may afford one road 
reason why the northern bishops were subject to his (civil) jurisdiction. 


1979 sir names Ware (lib. 1. , Descrip. Hib., p. 15. ) gives the catalogue of his works which are still 
extant as follows: A monastic rule, commonly entitled Columkille; a hymn on St. Kiaran, and three 
other hymns. 


1980 Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere mortem: 


Fertiser ille facit, qui miser esse potest —Martial 





1981 tp recompense the king created him high steward of Scotland, from which office his posterity 
took their surname of Stuart: they came to the crown in king Robert II., nephew to king David Bruce, 
or David II. in 1371. 


1982 Fordun, Scoti-chron.,1. 5. ,c.17., vol. 2., p. 417. . 
1983 Fordun, Scoti-chron. ed. Hearne, t. 2.,1..5.,¢.21., p. 425.. 
1984 See Bolland. Acta Sanct 


1985 Maud, the daughter of St. Margaret, and first wife to Henry I. of England, so faithfully imitated 
the humility, charity, and other virtues of our saint, that she has been ranked by our ancestors in the 
catalogue of the saints, on the 30. th of April. She built two great hospitals in London; that of 


Christ’s-Church within Aldgate, and that called St. Giles’s, und was buried at Westminister, near the 
body of St. Edward the Confessor. (See Hoveden, ad an 1118. ; Westin. et Paris eodem anno.) As to 
the surviving sons of St. Margaret, after a short usurpation of Duncan, Edgar reigned in peace nine 
years, reverenced by all the good, and feared by the bad. Alexander I. succeeding him, with 
uncommon bravery extinguished several rebellions in the beginning of his reign; after which he built 
several churches and monasteries, particularly one in the isle of Emona, in honor of St. Colm, 
endowing them, and principally the church of St. Andrew, with large revenues. He filled the throne 
seventeen years. After him David I. reigned twenty-nine years. He equalled the most pious of his 
predecessors in condescension and charity to the poor, and surpassed them all in prudence and 
justice, condemning his judges most rigorously in cases of false judgment. He founded and endowed 
four bishoprics, namely, those of Ross, Brechin, Dunkelden, and Dun blaine; and fourteen abbeys, six 
of which were of the Cistercian order. After the death of his virtuous wife Sibyl, niece to William the 
Conqueror, he lived twenty years a widower. He bore the death of his own most hopeful son with 
astonishing patience amidst the mourning of the whole kingdom. Upon that occasion he invited the 
chief nobility to supper, and comforted them, saying, “That it would be foolish and impious to repine 
in any thing whatever, at the will of God, which is always most holy, just, and wise; and that seeing 
good men must die, we ought to comfort ourselves, because no evil can happen to their that serve 
God, either alive or dead.” He recommended his three grandsons, especially Malcolm the eldest, to 
the nobility, and afterwards died in that greatest sentiments of piety at Carlisle, on the 29. th of May, 
1153. . His name was placed among the saints in many Scottish calendars. His grandson king 
Malcolm IV., surnamed the Maiden, is also esteemed a saint. He was so great a lover of peace that he 
bore the most manifest wrongs rather than he would see a war lighted up. He built many churches 
and mouas teries, and was remarkable for his angelical purity, meekness, and humility. His 
extraordinary virtues are highly extolled by Neubrigensis, one of our most exact historians,1. 1. , c. 
25. ,1. 2. c. 18. , and Fordun, forces p. 689. to 700. ed. Hearne. 


1986 Jy Cone Mediol. v., parte 3. . 
1987 See Mabill. Diplomatica, 15. , tab. 17. ,1.6.,n. 7. 


1988 By the order of St. Landry, Marculphus, a monk of Paris, wrote in 660. , Formularum 
Ecclesiasticarum libri duo, published with notes by Bignon, and again by Baluze. They contain 
copies of charters, recommondatory letters of bishops, and the like. 


1989 acts 14. :13.. 
1990 Acts 4. :36.. 


1991 Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 2. , p. 410. ; Eus. Hist. t. I, c. 12... etl. 2., c. 1. ; St Epiphan. Heer. 20. , c. 
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2006 Acts. 4. :26. 


2007 This Manahen must have been of high birth, as he had the same nurse with Herod Antipas he 
was perhaps son of Manahen, prince of the Sanhedrim under Hillel, a great officer under Herod. 


2008 Acts 13.. 
2009 Num. 8. 214... 
2010 Rom. 1. :1.: Gal. 1. :15.. 


2011 s+ Barnabas is represented by St. Chrysostom and all antiquity as a man of a beautiful and 
venerable aspect, and of a majestic presence, whereas St. Paul was of a low stature Whence St. 
Chrysostom writes of the latter: “He was a man three cubits high: yet he ascended above the 
heavens.” See a Lap. ef S, L. Conc. nlc 


2012 Coloss. 4. :10. , 11. 


2013 9 Tim. 4. :11.. 


2014 





See Origine Apostolica della Chiesa Milanese da Nic. Sormani, Milan, 1754. . 


The religious order of Regular Clerks, called Barnabites from the church of this saint in Milan, of 
which they obtained possession in 1545. , was founded at Milan by three pious noblemen in 1530. , 
confirmed by pope Clement VII. in 1532. , and Paul III. in 1535. . This order, the chief end of which 


is to furnish able preachers to instruct the people in missions, was exceedingly favored by St. Charles 
Borromeo, and has been rendered illustrious by many great men. See Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig., t. 
4. , p. 110. , and principally F. Mansi, the Servite, Nota in Raynaldi Contin. Annal. Baronii, ad an. 
1533. , p. 298. , t. 13. ; Coutin., seu t. 32. , totius Operis. 


2015 Theod. Lect. ii., p. 557. , Suidas, &c 
2016 1 Cor, 9. :6.. 
2017 5. Chrys. Hom. 11. , in Coloss. 


2018 an epistle which is extant in Greek, and bears the name of St. Barnabas, is quoted as his 
undoubted work by St. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, &c. But Saint Jerom and Eusebius (1. 3. , 
Hist., c. 25. ) rank it among the apocryphal or uncanonical writings: and it is evident that the church 
never received it into the canon of holy scripture. On which account Tillemont, (t. 1. , p. 659. ,) 
Celllier, (t. 1. . p. 499. ,) and many others think it is not the work of this apostle; nevertheless, Dr. 
Cave (Hist. Liter., t.1, p. 18. ) and several others maintain St. Barnabas to be the true author. It 
appears certainly to be a production of the apostolic age which the very style seems to show. It was 
written to the Jewish converts, who held the observance of the ceremonial law to be necessary in the 
gospel dispensation. The author displays much Hebrew erudition, and a great knowledge of the holy 
scriptures, to show that the Mosaic ceremonies were abolished by the new law. In the second part he 
lays down excellent precepts of morality on the virtues of humility, meekness, patience, charity, 
chastity, &c., under the notion of the way of light, in which the good walk under the safeguard and 
conduct of the angels of God, as the bad are under the influence of the angels of Satan. Among other 
vices, he inveighs severely against talkativeness, which he says is the same of death. He teaches that 
the six days of the creation signify allegorically six thousand years, after which term he fixes the 
general conflagration of the world. The same is advanced by several other ancient writers, from a 
traditionary notion of the Jews, grounded on the supposed prediction of one Elias, not the great 
prophet of that name, on which the long annotation of Cotelier on this passage may be consulted. In. 
159. But to this no heed is to be given. The fifth general council of Lateran forbids any preachers to 
presume in determine the time of Christ’s second coming, which he assures us no man knoweth. 


2019 





Sormani in Apologismls. 
2020 § Car. Borr. Hom. 26., t. 1., p. 174.. 


2021 See Bernard, Cassinus in his Veritas Sacrarum Reliquiarum in Basilica Metropolitana 
Mediolanensi, an. 1743. . 


2022 Osee 2. :14. 


2023 His Latin sermons, with his excellent moral Concordance of the Bible, were printed at Paris in 
one volume folio, in 1641. . F. Antony Pagi published some other Latin sermons of our saint’s, at 
Avignon in 1684. . See S. Antonii Paduani, et S. Francisci Assisiatis Opera omnia folio. 2. tom. 
Pedeponti. Anno 1730. . 


2024 G Gloriosa Domina, &c. 


2025 7.2. | Junij, p. 718. . 


2026 oO, 20, . 


2027 This Libanius taught rhetoric at Constantinople, Nicomedia, and Antioch; was much honored 
by Julian the Apostate, and surviving to the end of the reign of Theodosius, was by him raised to the 
dignity of Prefectus-Pretorii. Several epistles, orations, and declamations of this celebrated sophist 
are extant, in which he often inveighs against Constantine the Great and the Christian religion. 


2028 





Libanius, apud S. Basilium, ep. 145. , 152... 


2029 st. Basil excellently observes, (De Legendis Gentilium Libris,) that though the holy scriptures 
and the maxims of eternal life are the main study of Christians, yet eloquence and other branches of 
profane literature are the leaves which serve for an ornament and the defence of the fruit. He 
therefore prescribes that youth be prepared for the sublime study of the sacred oracles by reading 
diligently for some time the best profane poets and orators, but not promiscuously. For he requires 
that those in which examples or maxims dangerous to virtue are found, he most carefully shunned. 
Julian the Apostate thought it impossible for him to undermine the Christian religion so long as its 
pastors and defenders were the most learned men of the empire, such as St. Athanasius, St. Basil, St. 
Gregory of Nazianzum, St. Hilary, Apollinarius, and Diodorus of Tarsus. He therefore forbade 
Christians to teach grammar, eloquence, or philosophy: a law which these fathers loudly complained 
of as the most base and unjust contrivance of tyranny, as Ammianus Marcellinus, though a heathen, 
and Julian’s own panegyrist, confesses, I. 22.,c.10.,1..25.,c. 4., and as is excellently set forth by 
Le Bean, Hist. du Bas Empire, 1. . 12. , n. 24. , t. 3... p. 171. . This author observes, that from the 
testimony of the fathers and historians It is clear that this prince by a posterior law forbade the 
Christians also to read profane authors. To make up in some measure for this loss, St. Gregory 
Naglanzen and Apollinarius set themselves to write poems upon pious subjects. But the master- 
pieces of all ages could never he supplied by hasty compositions, how excellent soever they are. 


2030 Naz. Or. 20. . 
2031 Naz, Or. 20. 
2032 4 Cor, 2. :4.:2. Cor. 11. :6.. 


2033 According to the true method to succeed in such studies, they did not, at first setting out, 
overwhelm their mind with reading it multitude of authors, which instead of enriching and forming, 
would only have disordered and confounded it. They observed the useful Latin proverb: “Beware of 
the man of one book.” They only then enlarged their reading when they had already formed a regular 
system of each science. It was their first care to make a select choice of the most excellent authors, to 
read them, not superficially and in a hurry, but with attention, again and again, and to digest their 
lectures by close reflection: they often renewed the most beautiful passages, compared them together, 
and strove to imitate them till they seized every delicacy and perfection of diction and sentiment. In 
their own compositions they often corrected their first thoughts, took time and pains to polish, and 


give to every part of their discourse all possible strength and ornament, and to render it perfectly 
uniform and beautiful: they doubtless submitted their productions to one another’s censure, or to that 
of other friends, and they knew the critical season of laying aside the file: not like those who being 
never able to please themselves, spoil what was well done; or those who are so blindly enamored of 
their own works as to be loath to pare away trilling thoughts, or superfluous words and repetitions 
which weaken and debase the finest strokes; by which fault the many real beauties of Seneca are 
eclipsed. The gracefulness of a natural, easy, and animated action, the last accomplishment of 
oratory, is acquired by attention and practice in declaiming: by which our happy students attained to 
the amiable elegance, and delicacy of gesture in speaking, which was the distinguishing character of 
Cicero; and at the same time imitated the fire and activity of Demosthenes, who, in that respect, 
whether in composition or the delivery, never had an equal among the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
The stage gives only a theatrical accent and gesture, ill becoming an oratory it never formed any 
great man to speak well at the bar or in the pulpit. It was therefore no loss, but a complicated 
advantage to our saints, that, from motives of virtue, they abhorred the theatre. The faithfulness of 
their own geniuses, and this their happy method, and success in their studies, rendered them the two 
most accomplished orators the world has ever produced, superior even to Cicero and Demosthenes, 
the unrivalled princes of eloquence among the ancient Greeks and Romans. Both resemble more 
Demosthenes than the Latin orator. This latter adapted himself to the genius of the Romans, usually 
expatiates in fine images and pleasing turns upon the same topic; whereas the Athenians being 
naturally more thoughtful, a lively hint, a quick thought, or a close enthymeme, was more agreeable 
to them who loved close attention, and whom the most rapid flash could not escape; they would have 
the pleasure of cracking the nut to come at the kernel: and required in every word a deep sense, and a 
fresh fund of reflection. The genius of the modern French, and much more that of the Spaniards and 
Italians, goes in this respect beyond that of the ancient Romans; hence their Algerottis and Flechiers, 
often amuse themselves with playing long on the same thought, though among them the inimitable 
Fontaine, Bossuet, and some others, are exceptions from this remark. Demosthenes, in imitation of 
Thneydides, and suitably to the genius of the Athenians, is everywhere close, full of profound sense, 
as quick as lightning; he reasons by short enthymemes, which antiquity so much admired in his 
writings, and by which he confounded and beat down all opponents with an irresistible force. 
Notwithstanding the inimitable fire and the natural easiness of his style, in which we entirely lose 
sight of the orator, being totally occupied on the matter, his art sometimes shows itself, and his 
discourse appears labored: whence it was objected to him, that they smelt of the oil of his lamp. 
Cicero most admirably proportions his style to his subject, and he who dazzles our eyes, and swells 
above the clouds when he describes the perfect orator, glides like a gentle stream in his philosophical 
works, everywhere with equal sprightliness, and with incomparable charms and graces. Yet Fenelon, 
in his dialogues on eloquence observes, that his style appears somewhat studied; he also exceeds in 
dress, and indulges the pleasure of his hearers by an excess of graces and elegance. Nazianzen seems 
in this more happy and judicious than Cicero, though he often loads. His style with all the ornament 
it can bear, because to please is one of the surest methods of persuading. Those who are fond of 
luxuriant graces and flowers in discourse, call this father the most eloquent of all orators. But critics 
who prefer a chaste severe style, give the palm to St. Basil, who in plain significant words, without 
pomp, imitates that inexpressible agreeableness which nature stamps on all her works, whose graces 
are the most attractive and at the same time the most plain and unaffected. He is discreet and sparing 
in the use of figures, which are as it were, the salt and seasoning of discourse, and must not be 
lavished. His style is everywhere most correct, clear, smooth, and elegant, and he clothes his 
sentiments with the most engaging charms and graces of speech, which flow so easy, that the least 
vestiges of art or study are not to be discerned in his writings. To use the words of a judicious critic, 
he every where speaks in that language which nature itself would make use of, could she express 


herself without the external aid of speech. We may say of St. Basil, what Quintilinn writes of Cicero, 
that in him eloquence hath displayed all its powers, and unfolded all its riches. We are indeed obliged 
to confess, that if leisure had allowed St. Chrysostom to give to all his writings their last polish, 
perhaps the world would readily agree, that there never appeared a genius better fitted for eloquence, 
or more eminently possessed of all its graces. Several pieces which he finished, seem equal, if not 
superior, in this respect, to any thing extant, whether of the classical writers or fathers; and even in 
extemporary performances, his good sense, his fire, most beautiful images, noble, bold, and natural 
figures, the clearness of his conceptions, sweetness of expression, and flow of language, never 
forsake him, even in digressions and long parentheses, in which he sometimes almost forgets himself, 
and which, however useful, his fine file would have smoothed or pared away. His voluminous 
excellent works, are, to a preacher, the richest magazine and the most complete treasure of the 
maxims of Christian virtue. 


2034 Th imitation of the Basils, the Chrysostoms, the Ambroses, and the Augustines, let every young 
clergyman read diligently the Bible, first by itself; afterwards with accurate commentaries, as those 
of Du Hamel, Menochius, Estius, Carieres, or Calmet; especially the psalms, prophets, and New 
Testament. At the same time by assiduous holy meditation on these divine oracles, he must make 
himself master of the spiritual sense, and as it were, the marrow of the sacred text, and its boundless 
riches, in which the incomparable comments of St. Chrysostom, especially on the psalms, St. 
Matthew, and St. Paul, will be the best guide and assistance, and are themselves a treasure and a fund 
of spiritual learning and morality, infinitely fruitful, and embellished with the blandishments of the 
most commanding and affecting eloquence. It is to be wished the sermons of St. Chrysostom to the 
people of Antioch, and his comments on the Scriptures, certain select homilies of St. Basil, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Austin, with St. Cyprian to Donatus, and on the Lord’s prayer St. 
Eucherius to Valerian, and some other like pieces, were collected into a vade mecum, or pocket- 
companion, for the study of every Christian preacher, who may from these sources enrich himself 
with the wealth of others, which he makes his own, while he adorns his mind in their precious spoils. 
To speak methodically and correctly, he ought at first to write his discourses. Thus in a short time he 
will be qualified to speak to any moral subject extempore. To render himself more perfectly master of 
his matter, he may acquire abundant stores from several modern writers on moral virtues, from the 
works of Lewis of Granada, Alvarez du Paz, Rodriguez, or Loriot. Several sermons of Bourdaloue 
will inspire him with a noble elevation of sentiment and diction; and many of the sermons of 
Massillon will teach him the anatomy of the human heart and passions, set forth in so clear a light, 
and painted in such lively colors, that the most refined self-love will not be able to disguise of hide 
itself. A true tum and command of language will be much improved by a custom of speaking 
correctly, by good conversation, and by an acquaintance with good writers. The works of Mr. Goter, 
Manning, Addison, and bishop Atterbury, or bishop Sherlock, may suffice for this purpose, if they 
are read and studied with proper attention to their diction, and If this he for some time imitated in the 
composition of themes or translations. 


Those pretended Christian preachers deviate from the first principles of their divine religion, and rob 
the people of its infinitely precious advantages, who in their sermons seem to lose sight of the gospel, 
and banish it from the pulpit, to preach a mere heathen morality, and speak rather like a Seneca than a 
disciple of St. Paul, or minister of Christ. Human reason or philosophy is too weak to stem the tide at 
man’s passions, to bring solid comfort or spiritual nourishment to his heart, and much more to point 
out the sources of his disorders, and teach or apply to them effectual remedies. This is the privilege of 
revealed faith alone, which furnishes most powerful motives, and gives both light and strength. The 
fathers studied and preached the sacred oracles of the gospel. This gave to their discourses the weight 


of the divine authority, which is stamped upon the word of God, and made it in their mouths a fruitful 
seed for the conversion of sinners, and the propagation of true virtue and religion. 
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2064 The works of St. Basil are published in three volumes, folio. In old editions the Greek text is 
sometimes imperfect, and the style in the Latin translation is often low, and in some places not exact. 
The most accurate edition was given us by the Benedictins of the Congregation of St. Maur, by Dom. 
Garnier, in 1721. , but the last volume, with the life of the saint, was published by Dom. Marant. in 
170s 


His Hexaémeron, or Explication of the work of Six Days, or The Creation of the World, consists of 
nine homilies, and is a finished piece, equally admired by the ancients and moderns, both for the 
erudition it displays, and the unparalleled elegance of the composition. Cassiodorus says he 
expounded all the holy scriptures from the beginning to the end; but of those works we have only 
extant thirteen homilies on the Psalms, and a commentary on Isaiah, which Ceillier maintains 
genuine against Dom. Garnier. His five books against Eunomius are a confutation of Arianism, 
written against the Apology for that heresy drawn up by Eunomius, who was a native of Cappadocia, 
but ordained deacon by Eudoxius, the Arian patriarch at Antioch, where he was a disciple of Aétius, 
but surpassed his master in reputation with his party. Having been the author of innumerable 
disturbances at Antioch, Chalcedon, and Constantinople, he was banished by the emperor Theodosius 
to Halmyrida upon the Danube, but soon after permitted to return to Cesarea in Cappadocia, in 
which country he had an estate at Dacorus, where he died in 393. Eunomius not only taught the word 
to be a creature, but added to Arianism many other errors. 


In the second volume of the Benedictin edition of St. Basil’s works we have twenty-four homilies on 
moral virtues, and on the feasts of martyrs. The homilies against usurers, which is his comment on 
the fourteenth psalm, and that against gluttony and drunkenness, are particularly beautiful and 
elegant. His moral homilies are followed by his ascetic works, and by his liturgy. This is extant in 
Greek, and has been used by almost all the Greek churches, at least ever since the sixth age, as 
appears from Petrus Diaconus, (1. . de Iacarn. c. 8. .) The Coptic and Egyptian liturgies are 
translations from this. See Renaudot, Liturg. t. 1. , and Le Brun, Liturg. t. 2. . It is clear in the 
testimonies of St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Proclus, Peter the deacon, the Seventh Council, &c. that St. 
Basil compiled a liturgy; but that which now bears his name, and is used by the Greeks, Copts, 
Arabs, &c., has perhaps received alterations in the less essential parts since his time. St. Basil’s book 


Morals is a collection of scripture texts on penance, and the chief duties of a Christian life, to point 
them out to the faithful. His three canonical epistles prescribe the term of canonical penance to be 
enjoined penitents for their sins. The best edition is that given by Beveridge among the canons of the 
Greek church. 


In the third volume of St. Basil’s works we have his earned and useful book of the Holy Ghost, 
addressed to St. Amphilochius, and written in 375. . In it he proves the divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
from various passages of the sacred writings, from the creation of the world, the gifts of grace and 
miracles, and all the divine attributes which are ascribed to him. He shows the same from the 
tradition of the church, the use and necessity of which he excellently demonstrates, (ch. 27. . p. 54. .) 
In his fifth book against Eunomius he sets himself to prove the same article, namely, the divinity of 
the Third Person. His letters, which Photius propounds as models of the epistolary style, amount to 
the number of three hundred and thirty-six. In that to a lady called Cesaria, written in 372. , he says 
that in the persecution of Valens, when Catholic priests often lay hid, it was allowed the faithful to 
keep the blessed eucharist at home, and to communicate themselves, (Ep. 93. , ad Cesar. p. 186. .) 
Nothing can be more beautiful than his apology for the monks who rise at midnight to prayer, and 
who praise God in continual tears and compunction. He wishes no other revenge to their adversaries, 
than that they likewise would live in tears and perpetual penance, (Ep. 207. , p. 311. .) Writing to his 
cousin Suranus, a Cappadocian, duke or governor of Scythia, he exhorts him to continue sending 
relief to the persecuted Christians in Persia, and entreats him to procure and send him into his own 
country some relics of the martyrs who at that time suffered for Christ, (Ep. 155. , p. 244. .) St. Basil 
often zealously exhorts the faithful to celebrate the feasts of the martyrs, (Ep. 95. , 176. , 282. , 252. , 
243. , &c.,) and expresses a great veneration for their relics, before which he says the faithful in 
every necessity fly to their intercession and are heard. (Hom. in 40. mart. p. 155. ; Hom. in Barlaam 
Mart. p. 139. , &c.) The book On Virginity under the name of St. Basil, cannot be his work, and is 
absolutely unworthy to bear so great a name, though it was written in the same age. It is addressed to 
Letoius, bishop of Melitene, to whom St. Gregory of Nyssa wrote his canonical epistle. Letoius was 
only made a bishop in 381. , two years after the death of St. Basil. In this work are mentioned two 
clear instances of sacramental confession, (p. 646. .) St. Basil himself frequently teaches the use of 
auricular confession of sins, (in Ps. 32. , et ep. canon. 2. , can. 34. , et Reg. Brev. c. 228. .) St. Basil’s, 
excellent ascetic works are translated into French, published with notes by Hermant in 1673. . 


2065 Oy 20, . 


2066 pg... 


2067 Serm. 25. , In Cant. n. 8.. 


2068 See on the Muscovites, Papebroke ante Maium, t. 1., p. 36. , and Jos. Assemani, Calend. Univ., 
t.6.. 


2069 Jos, Assemani, Bibl. Orient., t. 3. , pp. 647. , 652. . 
2070 thid. t. 4., p. 366. . 


2071 See the Abyssinian Calendar in Ludolt also that in the Journal of Bern. ad ann. 1761., t. 1., p. 
146. . 


2072 B. 3. 


2073 Bullar. Roman. t. 15. , p. 187... 
20741 de Glor. Martyr, c. 76. . 


2075 th most other places, except at Lyons, we find that dates were then for some years taken from 
the consulate of Basil, who was alone consul in 541. , and whose name stands the last in the Fasti of 
Roman consuls the year after Justin. Dionysius Exiguus, an abbot in Rome, highly commended by 
Cassiodorus his contemporary, for his learning and plety, in his Paschal cycle, about the year 541. , 
first began to date the years from the birth of Christ, which epoch is called the Christian era, and was 
every where introduced soon after the extinction of consulates. 


2076 See this saint’s life on the last day of January. 


2077 tt must be observed that in the early ages of Christianity in Ireland, the title of Archbishop was 
frequently conferred on some prelates on account of their extraordinary sanctity and merits. Thus 
Fiech, bishop of Sletty, or of the mountains, is said to have been consecrated archbishop of Leinster 
by St. Patrick, So Conlaeth, bishop of Kildare, was called high-priest, and archbishop of Leinster; St. 
Albe of Emelye, archbishop of Munster; and several other prelates took the title of archbishops from 
the province at large before the regular concession of four palls to the four metropolitans in the year 
152: 


2078 St. Bern.1. de Convers ad Clericos. c. 22. . 


2079 The visions printed under her name were committed to writing by her brother Egbert. Lewis du 
Mesnil, the learned Jesuit, complains that he confounded without discernment private opinions and 
histories with revelations, as is evident from what he writes of St. Ursula, and Cyriacus, whom he 
Imagines to have been pope after St. Pontian. See on the same the remark of Papebroke; also Amort, 
de Revelationibus. 


2080 Ep. 22. , ad Marcell. Soror. 


2081 The pretended letter of St. Ambrose to the bishops of Italy, Ep. 53. , giving a particular history 
of the lives and sufferings of these saints, notoriously contradicts the genuine letter of that father to 
his sister, and is universally rejected. See Tillemont. note 2. , p. 499. , t. 12. , and the Benedictin 
editors of St. Ambrose t. 2. , Append., p. 483. . 





2082 cg, 


2083 Conf.1.9.,c7.. 


2084 When St. Austin says the bodies were found entire, he means only that the bones were not 
broken mouldered, or separated out of their places, as is clear from St. Ambrose; not that the flesh 
was uncorrupt, as some have mistaken his meaning. 


2085 st Ambr. Ep. 22. , ad Sor. 
2086 S. Aug. Serm. 286. . 
2087 5 Gaud. Serm. 17.. 
2088 De Glor. Mart. c. 47. . 
2089 | 99. , de Civ. Del, c. 8.. 


2090 Papebroke once Imagined that the bodies of SS. Gervasius and Protasius had been translated to 
Brisach in Alsace; but this mistake was refuted by Joseph Antony Saxi, prefect of the Ambrosian 
library, and ingenuously retracted by the author. One of the most ancient parish churches in Paris, 
mentioned in the sixth century by Fortunatus in his life of St. Germanus of Paris, is dedicated to God 
under the invocation or SS. Gervasius and Protasius. The frontispiece, composed of the three Grecian 
orders, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, one above the other, is esteemed by architects the greatest 
masterpiece of their art in France. The chapel of our Lady in this church is also admired. 


2091 The Russi, or Rutheni, derived their pedigree from the Roxolani mentioned by Strabo, Mela, 
and Pliny; by whom we are informed that they were the most northern people of European Scythia 
that were known to the Romans, being situated beyond the Borysthenes at the back of the Gete, 
whom the Romans called Daci. Their territory lay west to the Alani, and their name seems originally 
to have been Roxi or Rossi Alani. The word Rosscia in the Russian language signifies a scattering or 
dispersion, and this people were called Russi, because they lived dispersed in the fields and woods, 
often hanging their habitations, like their neighbors the Nomades, and the wandering Tartars at this 
day. Whence Procopius (1. 3. , de Bello Gothico, c. 14. ,) by translating their name into Greek, calls 
them Spori, or scattered. See the etymology clearly proved by Herbersteinius in Comment, rerum 
Muscovit, by Hoffman, in Lexic., and by Jos. Assemani, Origin. Sclavorum, c. 3. , p. 222. . The name 
Roxolani was softened into Russia and Rutheni by the writers of the ninth and tenth centuries; for so 
they are called by Luitprand, bishop of Cremona, in 968. , by the Annals of St. Bertin, and by the 
Greeks, as Nicetas in the Life of St. Ignatius. Simeon Metaphrastes in his Chronicon, and the 
continuator of Theophanes. At this day all those nations are called Russians which use the 
Sclavonian, not the Greek tongue, in the divine office, yet follow the rites of the Greek church, as the 
Muscovites, and certain provinces subject to Poland; some of which are Catholics, and others adhere 
to the Greek schism. 


N. B. Bayer, who wrote De Origin. Scythar, in Comm. Acad. Petropolit. t. 1. , p. 390. , is very 
inaccurate in his Origines Russian. 


2092 Bolland, t. 3. , Junij, p. 908. , § 2.,n.8.. 
2093 Some authors have distinguished this St. Bruno, or rather Brun, and St. Boniface; but the life of 
St Brun in Ditmar, compared with that of St. Boniface, given by St. Peter Damian. demonstrates the 


Identity of the person. And the Chronicle of Magdeburg expressly names him Brun, called Boniface. 


2094 Bullar Rom. t. 15. ,p. 141.. 


2095 A |ittle before this time, St. Gondebert, bishop of Sens, had abdicated his bishopric, and 
founded the abbey of Senones, three leagues from Jointures, where he died in 675. . He is honored in 
Lorraine on the 1. st of March. In 671. , St. Hidulphus having resigned the archbishopric of Triers, 
founded the abbey of Moien-Moustier, in the middle between those of Jointures, Estival, Senones, 
and Bodon-Munster. This fast abbey, called also St. Saviour’s, was founded by the bishop of Toul, in 
whose diocese all these monasteries were erected. St. Hidulphus, called in the country St. Hidon, is 
honored on the 11. th of July The monastery of Moien-Moustier is usually called St. Hidulphus’s, and 
in union with Saint Vanne’s (St. Vitonis,) situated In the city of Verdun, gave birth to the famous 
congregation of Benedictins which bears their names in Lorraine, also to that of St. Maur in France. 


2096 Tt cost Belisarius two years more before he took that unfortunate prince in Ravenna, and carried 
him to Constantinople. After which, the Goths having chosen Evaric, and afterwards Totila, kings, 
under this latter they retook and plundered Rome twice, and recovered all Lower Italy and Sicily; till 
Narses, successor to Belisarius, Totila having been slain in a skirmish in 552. , put an end to the 
Gothic kingdom is Italy. Belisarius being recalled into the East, and sent against the Persians and 
Huns, was at length accused of having been privy to a conspiracy against Justinian in 563. , and lost 
his estates and honors, as Theophanes and Cedrenus testify; but the same authors add, that he 
recovered them again, and Cedrenus tells us that he died in peace in 565. . That his eyes were 
plucked out, and he reduced to beg his bread to the streets of Constantinople, saying. Give a farthing 
to poor Belisarius, is a story founded on no better authority than that of John Tzetzes, a lying Greek 
poet in the twelfth century. 


2097 Anastas. in Pontif. 


2098 Multos esse dicens in hoc mundo reges, et non unum sicut ille unns est papa super ecclesiam 
totins mundi. Liberatus in Breviar. c. 22. , p. 775. . 


2099 Tt was destroyed by the Danes in 1010. , and never rebuilt. See Tanner, p. 373. . 
2100 Leland’s Collections, vol. i., p. 48. . 

2101 Bucelin, Annal. Gallo-Flandriz,1. 2. , p. 87. . 

2102 7 6 | Miscell. p. 155. . 


2103 This monastery of the Cross of St. Leufroi was anciently called by the old name of the village 
where it was built, Madric, in Latin Madriacense, and is possessed by old Benedictins. 


2104 Ausonius having taught rhetoric at Bourdeaux about thirty years, was called by Valentinian I. to 
his imperial court at Triers, and made preceptor to his son Gratian, who was then Augustus in 367. . 
He was raised to the first dignities in the empire. After the death of Gratian in 383. , Ausonius 
returned to Bourdeaux, and died in the year 394. , the eighty-fifth of his age, the fourth after the 
retreat of St. Paulinus. He was esteemed the first man of his age in polite literature, and the ablest 
master. St. Paulinus expresses his gratitude to him for his care in his education in strong and tender 
terms. 


Tibi disciplinas, dignitatem, litteras, 

Lingue, toge, fame decus, 

Provectus, altus, Institutus debeo, 

Patrone, preceptor, pater, &c. Carm. 10., v. 93.. 
Gratia prima tibi, tibi gloria debita cedet, &c. 


Ausonius had a great deal of wit, a natural genius for poetry, and a very ready pen, but many of his 
compositions are very slovenly and unfinished pieces. Others show what he was capable of, 
especially some of his little poems, and in the first place his tenth Idyllium, which is a description of 
the Moselle, which is published apart with large commentaries by Morquardus Freher. If the Latin 
had been more pure, and of the Augustan standard, his panegyric on Gratian, with thanks for the 
honor of the consulship which he received from him in 378. , would have been a finished piece. 
Some take him for an Idolater; but his Idyllium on Easter, and his Ephemeris, (or pious poem for the 
instruction of his scholars how to perform all the actions of the day with a pious prayer,) invincibly 
prove him to have been a Christian. The shameful obscenity of some of his poems shows him to have 
been a stranger to the spirit of his religion; but it is hoped that the example and excellent letters of St. 
Paulinus excited him to a sincere conversion to God in the end of his life. The best edition of 
Ausonius’s works is that published for the use of the great dauphin in 1730. , by Souchay and abbé 
Fleury, canon of Chartres. 


2105 St. Her. ep. 101., 102... 


2106 Fy 23... 


2107 ff appears from several letters of Paulinus, &c., that he had an estate and a country house where 
as often resided, at Ebromagus, near the Garonne, now Burg, according to Samson, or rather Bram, 
upon the Lers, which falls into the Garonne, according to Dom. De Vic. and Dom. Vaisette, in their 
history of Lanpsedoe, t. 1. , note 39. , p. 634. ; another estate near Bordeaux, still called Le Puy 
Paulin; others at A engoues, now Langon, on the Garonne, thirty leagues from the mouth of the river; 
others near Narbonne; others about Fundi and Cecubum, in Latium, &c.; and doubtless in many 
other places. 


2108 St. Ambrose, ep. 30. . St. Jerom, ep. 13. , 34. . St. August. 1. , de Civit. Dei, c. 10. , ep. 30. , 
olim 36. , ep. 26. , ol. 30. , ep. 27. , ol. 32. , &c. Uranius, § 5. . S. Gregor. Turon. de Glor. Conf. c. 
107. . Sulpic. Sever. Vit. S. Martini, c. 21. , et 26. . Fortunatus, &c. 


2109 Gal. 1. :10.. 


N 


2110 © beata injuria displicere cum Christo. St. Paulin. ep. 38. , ol. 29. , p. 228. , et Veron. 


2111 Ergo meum patrieque decus, columenque senati 


Bilbilis, aut herens scopulis Calagurris habebit? 


Hic trabeam, Pauline, tuam, Latiamque curulem 
Constituis, patriosque istic sepelibis honores? 


Ausonius, ep. 25. , ad Paulinum, v. 56. , &c., p. 361. . 


No 


112 


Christi sub nomine probra placebunt. 


Carm. 10. , v 186., p. 369. . 


Stuitus diversa sequentibus esse 

Nil moror, eterno mea dum sententia Regi 

Sit sapiens. 

Ib. v. 265... 

Si ptacet hoc, gratare tui spe divite amici, 

Si contra est, Christo tantum me linque probari. 
Ib. v. 285. . p. 376. . 


211 


(ee) 


St. Paulin. ep. 31.. 
2114 st Aug. ep 26. , olim 39. , ad Licent. 


2115 st Paulin. ep. 24. ,n. 7..p. 151. . See other admirable instances of his sincere humility. Ib. n. 
20. , ep. 32.,n.3.,ep.4.,n.4..ep. 40.,n.11.. 


2116 Carm 12.. 


2117 st. Paulinus in his poems testifies that from his tender age he had been particularly devoted to 
St. Felix, and ascribes to the prayers of that saint his conversion from the world, and other favors. 
Muratori most probably thinks with Chifflet, that he was substituted to Valens in the consulship after 
his death in 378. , the twenty-fifth of his age. Pagi thinks he was only honorary consul, but is 
evidently mistaken; for Paulinus thanks St. Felix that by his patronage, when honored with the 
consulate, he had put no one to death. Muratori, Diss. 9. , p. 816. . St. Paulinus, the year after his 
consulate, was made consular of Campania, the first among the consular provinces, the government 
of which was given to the most illustrious ex-consuls. Paulinus entered upon this charge in 379. . and 
in it assisted at the feast of St. Felix, at Nola in 380. , as he testifies in a poem he wrote fifteen years 
after, (Nat. 2. .) During this the he resided not as Capua, as usually the governors did, but at Nola, 
and he caused a road to be paved to St. Felix’s church, an aqueduct to be built for the use of the city 
and church, &c. It is clear from his writings that he had also been at Nola when a child, then 
dedicated his heart to God through the patronage of St. Felix, and always retained a singular devotion 
to hat saint. See Muratori, Diss. 10. , p. 817. . Diss. 13. , p. 823. . 


2118 Ey 23. 1.8. 
2119 Ep. 28. ,n.6.. 


2120 The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, were imperfect even in Le Brun’s edition; but Muratori, 
historian to the duke of Modena, has given them complete in his Anecdotes of the Ambrosian library, 
and they are printed in the edition of St. Paulinus’s works at Verona, with Muratori’s Dissertations on 
St. Paulinus. We have several other poems of our saint’s composition. The three first were written 
while he was yet in the world, as appears from their subjects: the tenth and eleventh were addressed 
to Ausonius to justify his retreat from the world, to whom he says (Carm. 10. ) that he ought rather to 
have congratulated with him, because till then he had only fed on the viands of death, and had no 
relish but for things which are a folly before God. His poem to Jovius was written to prove a 
providence; that to Julian, on the occasion of his marriage, contains excellent advice to married 
persons. His poems are thirty-two, which with fifty-one elegant epistles make up his works, of which 
the most complete edition is that given by Le Brun, at Paris, 1685. , in one volume 8. vo. with his 
life; and that in folio, printed at Verona in 1736. , corrected from a great number of MSS., enriched 
with the notes and dissertations of several authors, and with four entire poems of this father, 
published before by Muratori, and for this edition again revised by the same hand; three being on St. 
Felix, the fourth upon the follies of idolatry. St. Paulinus’s epistles gained him the same of “the 
delight of ancient Christian piety.” St. Austin (ep. 27. ) writes, that they flow with milk and honey, 
and that the faithful in reading them are transported with their charms, and that it cannot be expressed 
with what sweetness and ardor they are inspired by them. They represent to our view the true picture 
of his holy soul, being the natural effusion of the abundance of his heart, and of the fervor with which 
he sought God. He finds allusions to piety and religious sentiments in every thing; as in being 
shaved, he meditated on the cutting off the superfluities of sin and passions in his heart; in a coat of 
camel’s hair he considers the motivés of compunction, &c. St. Jerom (ep. ad Paulin.) extols the art 
and eloquence of his panegyric of the emperor Theodosius, which is now lost; but we may apply 
those praises to his discourse on alms. His poems are sprightly, and full of gayety and sweetness; the 
thoughts are beautiful, the comparisons noble, and well adapted; the poet never flags; never suffers 
his reader to sleep. His master Ausonius confesses, that he yields to him the palm in poesy, (ep. 20. , 
ad Paulin.;) and says, Le knew no modern Roman who could vie with him, and that he is the only 
poet who joins brevity with per splcuity, (ep. 19. , ad Paulin.) St. Paulinus expresses a great devotion 
to the saints. He testifies that their relics were used in the consecration of altars and churches, (ep. 23. 
, ad Sever., p. 204. ,) the faithful not doubting that they serve for a defence and a remedy. He 
mentions that their shrines were adomed with flowers, (poem 14. ,) that crowds flocked to them, 
(poem 13. ,) being attracted by the miracles wrought by them; for by the intercession of the martyrs 
(poem 18. ) lost things were found, and the sick were cured. He speaks as an eye-witness of a raging 
fire, which had mastered all the power of human industry, but was extinguished by a little chip of the 
holy cross, (poem 25. .) He sent to Sulpicius Severus a chip of that holy wood enchased in gold, 
calling it “a great present in a little atom; a defence of our temporal, and a ledge of eternal life.” (ep. 
32. .) He made every year a journey to Rome to visit the tombs of the apostles, ep. 45. , ad Augustin., 
p. 270. ,) and to assist at the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, (ep. 17. , ad Sever.) All his poems on St. 
Felix are full of testimonies of his confidence in the merits of that saint. He prays him to recommend 
his petitions to God, and to be his protector before the throne of his divine majesty, especially at the 
day of judgment, (poem 14. , p. 43. .) He declares that in the holy eucharist we eat the same flesh of 
Christ which was fastened to the cross. 


In cruce fixa caro est, qua pascor; de cruce sanguis. 
Ille fluit, vitam quo bibo, corda lavo.—Ep. 32. , p. 204. . 


He speaks often of holy images, and describes in the church of St. Felix at Nola the pictures of all the 
histories of the Pentateuch; also of Josue, Ruth, Toby, Judith, and Esther, (poem 24. and 25. .) He 
says they were the books of the ignorant, (poem 24. , p. 156. .) He begged the prayers of his friends 
for the soul of his brother, deceased, and doubts not but they will procure him refreshment and 
comfort if he suffered any pains in the other life. (Ep. 35. , ad Delphin. et 36. , ad Amand., p. 224. .) 
Nothing can be stronger, more affecting, or more tender, than many parts of the writings of St. 
Paulinus, where he expresses his sentiments of humility and compunction, his gift and esteem of holy 
fear, and his ardent love of God. See ep. 83. , p. 146. , &c. 


2121 St. Paulin. ep. 23. , ad Sulpic Sever., n. 46. , 47. . 


2122 oy Gregory the Great (Dial.1. 3. , c. 1. ) recounts, that Paulinus of Nola sold himself to the 
Vandals to redeem the son of a poor widow, having before employed all he could raise in the ransom 
of other captives, and that he labored as a slave working in a garden, till his master, discovering his 
merit, and that he was endued with a gift of prophecy, gave him his liberty. Some think this happened 
under the Goths, who sacked Nola in our saint’s time. Ceillier says that this history belongs to our 
saint’s successor, whose name, according to some catalogues, was Paulinus II., and who died in 442. . 
For before that year the Vandals had made descents into that part of Italy. Nor does St. Austin, 
Uranius, or any other author mention any such thing of our saint. Many deny that the saint’s 
immediate successor was called Paulinus. But all agree that there was a bishop of Nola called 
Paulinus the Younger, and Paulinus II., or according to others III., who lived in 520. , as Muratori 
observes, p. 446. , of whom St. Gregory, who wrote his dialogues about the year 540. , most probably 
is to be understood. The Vandals entered Africa in 427. . Papebroke, t. 4. ; Junij, p. 193. ; Append., de 
3. . Paulinus distinguishes three Paulinus’s of Nola, and that it was the third, called the younger, who 
sold himself to the Vandals before the year 535. . He is mentioned in an epitaph found in the 
cemetery of Nola. See Ferraric 1. Thesauro, Eccl. Nolan., anno 1644. . This Paulinus foretold the 
death of Thrasimund, who died in 511. . St. Gregory the Great was informed of this good bishop’s 
voluntary captivity by eye-witnesses. 


N 


di2 


Ww 


L. de Cura pro mortuis, c. 17. . 


2124 Uranius do Obltu Panlini. 


2125 





Fortun. Poém. 


NO 


2126 Hist1.1.,c.1.. 


No 


127 Called in English 1. -Saxon Albaner. 


2128 Verulam was called in the English-Saxon. Watlinga Ceaster. 


2129 See the map and description of the ancient Verulamium, published by Dr. Will. Stukelie in the 
among the prints of the Society of Antiquaries. 


2130 The Caracalla was a long garment like the habit of a modern monk, sometimes with and 
sometimes without a hood or cown. It was originally Gaulish; Antoninus Bastanus, son of the 
emperor Severus, was surnamed Caracalla, because he introduced the frequent use of this kind of 
garment at Rome. See Aurelius Victor, Ferrarius de Re Vestiaria Rom. Hoffman Lexic. Univ. 


Thomas Walsingham assures us, that this large woollen garment of St. Alban was kept in the church 
of Ely, in a great chest; which was opened in the reign of Edward II. in 1314. . The upper part 
appears set stained with the martyr’s blood, which looked as tresh as if it had been but just spilled. 


2131 





See Analecta Henschenii de S. Albano, and Papebroke, t. 4. , Junij. 


2132 Offa, king of Mercia, founded the monastery of St. Alban’s in the year 793. , of his reign thirty- 
three; and in a council held at Celchyth in his dominions, in which were present fifteen bishops, with 
several kings, governors, and noblemen, he endowed the same with many large estates. See Stow’s 
Chronicle. In the journey of devotion which he made after this to Rome, he excepted the lands of this 
abbey from paying the Peterpence, when he engaged each family in his kingdom which enjoyed the 
yearly revenue of above thirty silver pence, to pay one silver penny a year to the see of Rome, Adrian 
I. being then pope. His dominions then comprised the counties of Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Warwick, Statford, Derby, Chester, Salop, Nottingham, Northampton, Oxford, Buckingham, 
Leicester, Bedford, Huntingdon. Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, and _ half 
Hertfordshire. See the MS. life of king Offa, quoted by Spelman and Wilkins, p. 159. . 


2133 The abbot of St. Alban’s took the first place among the mitred abbots in the parliament: the 
others sat according to the seniority of their summons. This precedency was granted to St. Alban by 
pope Adrian IV. in 1154. . “Sicut B. Albanus protomartyr est Anglorum, ita et Abbas, sui monasteril 
sedem priroam habet in parliamento,” which was confirmed by several kings. See Reyner, Stevens, 
vol. 1. , p. 170. , and Monast. Angl., vol. 1. , p. 80. ; Dr. Brown Willis’s Hist. of Mitred Abbeys, vol. 
Le, ps 13. 


Before the dissolution of monasteries in England, twenty-seven abbots, sometimes twenty-nine, and 
two priors, almost all Benedictins, held baronies, and sat in parliament. The abbeys which enjoyed 
this privilege were: 1. . St. Alban’s, valued at the dissolution, according to the king’s books in 
Dugdale, at 2102. 1per ann. according to vulgar computation; in Speed, at 2510.1. per ann. 2. . 
Glastenbury, dedicated to the B. Virgin, valued at 3311.1. in Dugdale; at 3500.1. in Speed. 3. . St. 
Austin’s at Canterbury, which was returned into the exchequer to be endowed with 1413.1. per ann., 
the cathedral-priory of Christ’s-church in that city being valued at 2387.1. 4. . Westminster-abbey, 
valued at 3471.1. in Dugdale; at 3977.1. in Speed. Maitiand, Hist. of London and Westminster, p. 
391. , observes, that 3977.1. at the time of the dissolution was a sum equal to 20. ,000.1. at present; 
and that Westminster abbey was with this yearly income far the richest in all England. It also 
surpassed all the other abbeys by its surprising treasure of rich plate and precious ornaments. 5. . 
Winchester-abbey, founded by St. Byrinus and Kyoegilse, the first Christian king of the West-Saxons, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, but in later ages called St. Swithin’s, was valued at 1507.1, 6. . St. 
Edmund’s-bury, built by king Canutus. valued at 1659.1. in Dugdale; at 2336.1. in Speed. 7. . Ely, 
where the valuation of the abbey restored by St. Ethelwold was 1084.1., that of the bishopric 2134.1. 


8. . Abingdon, founded by Cedwaila and Ina, kings of the West-Saxons, in honor of the B. Virgin, 
valued at 1876.1. 9. Reading-abbey, built by king Henry I., valued at 1938.1. 10. . Thorney, in 
Cambridgeshire, refounded by St. Ethelwold, in honor of the B. Virgin Mary, valued at 508.1. 11. . 
Waltham, which was founded a noble collegiate church by earl Harold, in 1062. , and made by Henry 
II. a royal abbey of regular canons of St. Austin, under the title of the Holy Cross, was valued at 
900.1. in Dugdale; at 1079.1. In Speed. 12. . Saint Peter’s in Gloucester, founded by Wulfere and 
Etheired, kings of Mercia, valued at 1550.1., made a cathedral by Henry VHI. 13. . Tewksbury, 
valued at 1598.1. It was founded in 715. , by Doddo, a prime nobleman of Mercia, who became a 
monk at Pershore. 14. . Winchelcomb in Gloucestershire, valued at 759.1. It was founded by Offa and 
Kenuiph, kings of Mercia. 15. . Ramsey in Huntingdonshire, founded by Ailwyne, alderman of 
England, and earl of the East-Angles, in honor of the B. Virgin and St. Bennet, rated at 1716.1. 16. . 
Bardney in Lincolnshire. After being demolished by the Danes in 870. , who slew there three 
hundred monks, it was rebuilt by William the Conqueror. 17. . Crowland, valued at 1087.1. in 
Dugdale: at 1217.1. in Speed. 18. . St. Bennet’s in Hulm, in Norfolk, founded about the year 800. , 
valued at 585.1. This abbacy was given by Henry VIII. to the bishops of Norwich, in exchange for 
the estates formerly belonging to that see, then valued at the yearly income of 1050.1. From which 
time, the bishops of Norwich remain the only abbots in England. The great monastery of the Holy 
Trinity in Norwich was valued at 1061.1. per ann. 19. . Peterburgh-abbey, begun by Peada, king of 
Mercia, in 665. ; rebuilt by Adulf, chancellor to king Edgar, who became himself a monk, and died 
abbot of this house. The revenues of this abbey were rated, in the twenty-sixth year of Henry VIII., at 
1921.1. according to the clear value, in Dugdale. and at 1972.1. according to the computed value. 
Henry VIII. spared this church, out of regard to the ashes of his injured queen Catharine, and 
converted the abbey into an episcopal see, which is now charged in the king’s books, worth 414.1. 
20. . Battel-abbey in Sussex, founded by William the Conqueror, in honor of St. Martin, valued at 
880.1. 21. . Malmesbury in Wiltshire, valued at 803.1. 22. . Whitby, anciently called Streanosbalch, 
founded by king Oswy in favor of St. Hilda in 657. . It was destroyed by the Danes, but rebutit for 
monks after the Conquest, in honor of St. Peter and St. Hilda. 23. . Selby in Yorkshire, begun by 
William the Conqueror, in honor of St. Peter and St. Germanus, rated at 729.1. 24. . St. Mary’s at 
York, built in the reign of William Rufus, valued at 2085.1. in Speed. The other mitred abbeys were 
those of Shrewsbury, Cirencester, Evesham, Tavistock, and Hide at Winchester. See Brown Willis’s 
History of Mitred Abbeys. Also two priors had seats in the House of Lords, namely, of Coventry, and 
of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. This last was styled Primus Anglie Baro, and was the first 
lay-baron, though a religious man See bishop Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, according to whose most 
exact calculation, at the suppression of religious houses in England, the sum total of the revenues of 
the greater monasteries amounted to 104. ,919.1.; of the lesser, 29. ,702.1.: of the head house of the 
knights hospitallers, or of Malta, in London 2385.1, of twenty-eight other houses of that order, 
3026.1.; of seven houses of Trinitarians, (which are all we find the valuation of, the rest probably 
having no real foundations,) 287.1. 


By an act which was passed it the parliament in March, 1535. , by the suppression of one hundred 
and eighty-one lesser monasteries, a revenue of 32. ,000.1. per ann. came to the crown, besides 100. 
,000.1. in plate and jewels. By the greater houses, suppressed in 1539. , the king obtained a revenue 
of 100. ,000.1. per ann. besides plate and jewels. The houses of the knights of Malta were seized by 
the king in 1540. . After wards, in 1548. , were granted to king Edward VI. and suppressed, ninety 
colleges, one hundred and ten hospitals, and two thousand three hundred and seventy-four chantries 
and free chapels. The churches in all the northern kingdoms, as Denmark, Sweden, &c., were 
stripped much more naked by the change of religion. 


The revenues of the clergy were laid only at a fourth part of the revenues of the kingdom in the 
twenty-seventh of Henry VIII., as may be seen in Compl. Hist., vol. 2. , p. 185. . And Mr. Collier, in 
his Eccl. Hist., vol. 2. , p. 108. , saith the revenues of the monks never did exceed a fifth part; and 
considering the leases they granted upon small rents, and easy fines, it may truly be affirmed their 
revenues did not exceed a tenth part of the nation. Thus Bishop Tanner, pref., p. 7. . 


Monasteries in England are no more; yet justice is due to an order of men which was formerly an 
illustrious part of this nation, and abounded with persons eminent for birth, learning, and piety. The 
veil which death throws over the ashes of good and great men is sacred; and to cast dirt upon their 
shrine is shocking to the most savage barbarians. Yet this some have made a point of merit. Bishop 
Burnet says the monks were become lewd and dissolute when their order was suppressed among us. 
But Mr. Henry Wharton, under the name of Anthony Harmer, in his Specimen of Errors in Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation, answers this slander in the following words, (p. 42. :) “God forbid that 
any professors of Christianity, much less the greatest pretenders to it, should be guilty of such 
monstrous wickedness, or that any others should believe it of them without evident proof. Surely if 
the monks had been guilty of any such thing, it could not have escaped the knowledge of their 
visiters, who searched and divulged all their faults with the utmost industry. Nor would it have been 
unknown to Bale, brought up among them; nor omitted by him in his English Votaries, wherein he 
hath set himself to defame the monastic order, and the unmarried clergy, with insatiable malice.” The 
same learned Protestant divine and historian, in answer to another charge of bishop Burnet, 
importing, that the monks about the end of the eighth century had possessed themselves of the 
greatest part of the riches of the nation, shows (p. 40. ) that the monks had no then probably gained 
possession of the hundredth part of the riches of the nation; though they afterwards, in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, increased exceedingly in number and possessions. “But after all,” 
says he, “they will never be found to have possessed above a fifth part of the nation and considering 
they were wont to lease out their lands to laymen for easy fines and small rents, they did not in reality 
possess the tenth part of the riches of the nation. Then for that other charge, that the best part of the 
soil being in such ill hands, it was the interest of the nation to have it put to better uses, it is 
altogether erroneous. From the beginning to the end, none ever improved their lands and possessions 
to better advantage than the monks, by building, cultivation, and all other methods, while they kept 
them in their own hands. of this Croyland is to this day a manifest instance. And when they leased 
them out to others, it was the interest of the nation to have such easy tenures continued to great 
numbers of persons who enjoyed them. To this it may be added, that they contributed to the public 
charges of the nation equally with the other clergy; and the clergy did always contribute in proportion 
above the laity. So that we cannot find to what better uses these possessions have been since put,” 
&c. 


Bishop Tanner also observes, that the church lands, after the Conquest, contributed to all public 
burdens equally with the laity. Walsingham (p. 180. ) and Patrick (in his addit. to Gunton, p. 321. ) 
say, that 2. Richard II., A. D. 1379. , every mitred abbot paid as much to the tax as an earl; and 6. s. 
8. d. for every monk in his monastery. In 18. Edward II., A. D. 1289. , the abbot of St. Edmond’s- 
bury paid 666.1. 13. s. 4. d. to the fifteenth. See Cowell’s interpreter, sub voce Quinsieme; also 
Rymer, vol. ii., p. 75. , and Stevens, App., p. 108. . See a justification and apology for monks and 
monastic orders in Monasticon Favershamense, or a survey of the monastery of Feversham, by Tho. 
Southouse, of Gray’s-Inn, Loud., 1634. . 


Of the Benedictin Order were all our cathedral-priories, except Carlisle, and most of the richest 
abbeys in England. Reyner, vol. i., p. 217. , says, that the revenues of the Benedictins were almost 


equal to those of all the other orders. Sir Robert Atkyns says there were in England, before the 
reformation, 45. ,009. churches and 55. ,000. chapels; now only about 10. ,000. . Dr. Bentley, under 
the name of Philoleutherus Lipsiensis, in Remarks upon a late Discourse of Free-Thinking, says that 
out of 10. ,000. parish churches, there are 6000. the yearly income of which does not exceed 50.1. 
each. On the present state of the church revenues in England, see that treatise, and Dean Prideaux on 
the Original and Right of Tithes. 


2134 





Funeral Monuments, p. 555. 


2135 Naught but this marble stone of Alban’s shrine is left: 


The work of all form else hath changing time bereft. 


Papebroke mentions another St. Alban, martyr, whose relics are honorably preserved at Burano, near 
Venice. 


Some have thought St. Alban of Mentz, who is much honored in a famous church and monastery, 
founded in 804. , which bear his name at Mentz, to be our English protomartyr, as appears from Sir 
Thomas More’s book against Tindal, and from Ruinart’s Notes on the History of the Vandalic 
Persecution. But Rabanus Maurus, in his Martyrology, says he was an African bishop, who being 
banished by Huneric for the faith, coming to Mentz, there fell into the hands of the Huns, and was by 
them put to death for the faith. Mabillon, Annal. Ben., I. 28. , and Papebroke, Junij, t. 4. , p. 68. , 
upon this authority of Rabanus, take St. Alban ot Mentz to have been an African; but Ruinart, the 
most judicious scholar of Mabillon, justly calls it in Question. Monsignor Georgi, in his Notes on 
Usuard’s Martyrology, inclines to the opinion of Ruinart. The great col eglate church of Namur was 
founded in honor of St. Alban by Albert II., earl of Namur in 1347. . The abbot of St. Albans near 
Mentz, enriched it with precious relics and it is possessed of a large portion of the cross, which was 
sent by Henry, emperor of Constantinople, to his brother Philip, earl of Namur, in 1205. . This church 
was made an episcopal cathedral by Paul IV., in 1559. . St. Alban of Mentz is honored on the 21. st of 
June. See Papebroke, t. 4. , Junij, p. 86. , and Serarius, Rerum Mogunt cum annotationibus et 
Supplemento a Georgio Christiano Joannis, pp. 176. , 177. , printed at Frankfort in 1722. . 


2136 The Girvij inhabited the counties of Rutland, Northampton, and Huntingdon, with a part of 
Lincolnshire, and had their own princes, dependent on the kings of Mercia. 


2137 





So called from the great quantity of eels in its waters. 


2138 The monastery of Ely being destroyed by the Danes in 870. , it was refounded by St. Ethelwold, 
bishop Winchester, and king Edgar, for monks only, and dedicated in honor of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Audry, in 970. . A bishopric was erected there in 1108. . 


2139 noc. 14.. 
21407 de Sancia Virgin, c. 27., t.6., p. 354... 


2141 tid. c. 29.. 


2142 Serm 290. . 

2143 Tyke 1. :15., 41.. 
2144 ¢+ Ber. Ep. 174... 
2145 Matt. 11. :11.. 


2146 Sicera, the word used in the text, according to St. Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others, means 
chietty palm-tree wine, which is little inferior to wine of the grape, and common in Palestine. But the 
etymology expresses any intoxicating liquor. See Synops. Critic. Calmet, &c. 





2147 Maldonatus in Luc. 1. :41. . 


2148 wild honey is that which is found in trees, in which bees frequently lodge their combs in 
Palestine and other countries. Locusts are reckoned among the clean meats, Lev. 11. :22. . The 
ancients mention them as a common food in Africa, Persia, Syria, and Palestine. Modern travellers 
assure us, in some countries locusts are brought to market in large quantities, but are eaten only by 
the common people, either fried in oil or dried in the sun. See Stapleton, Antidota Evangelica in 
Matt. 3. . Canisius,1. 1. , de corruptelis verbis Dei, c. 4. ; Synopsis Critic. Corn. a Lap. et Calmet. 


2149 Orig. Hom. 11. , in Luc 


2150 Hom. 25... ib. 


N 


151 


Ep. ad Rustic. 


NO 


152 Ep. 45. , ad Arment 


2153 





Serm. contr. Avar. 
21547, 4. ep. 46.. 


2155 The words of Tacitus are: “Nero, in order to substitute in his own stead victims to the public 
indignation on account of the fire, inflicted the most cruel torments on a sect of men already delested 
for their crimes, vulgarly called Christians. Some of them were arrested, and owned themselves 
Christians; and on their informations a great number were taken, whom it was less easy to convict of 
being incendiaries than of obstinately hating all mankind. Their punishments were made a sport of; 
some were covered with skins of beasts, to make dogs devour them; others were crucified; and others 
again, wrapped up in clothes covered with pitch and brimstone, were burnt in the night by way of 
torches. These punishments were inflicted in the emperor’s gardens as a sight, while he diverted the 
people with chariot races, mixing with the crowd in a coachman’s dress, or seated on a car, and 
holding the reins. Thence arose pay that was felt for a set of men, really guilty, and deserving the 
worst of punishments, but who, on that occasion, were sacrificed to the inhuman pleasure of one, and 
not to the good of the whole.” Tacitus attests their innocence even when he loads them with 


reproaches. And he could only tax them in general with being enemies to mankind, because they 
separated themselves from the corruption of the world. He was again mistaken when he says, they 
informed against one another. All ecclesiastical history witnesses they were ever ready to confess 
openly the name of their heavenly master, and to suffer with joy the greatest torments, rather than 
betray their brethren to persecution. 





2156 Juven. Satyr. 1., v. 156. , 235. . 


2157 





Seneca, ep. 14. . 


21587 7.6.7 


2159 L. Contra Cels. 


2160 Victor apud Bucher. in Cyclo Pasch. p. 6. 


No 


2161 «pestem subeuntem prima recidit 


Sedis Roma Petri, que pastoralis honoris 

Facta caput mundo, quicquid non possidet armls. 
Religione tenet.” 

De Ingr. p. 119. . 


2162 “Quo redametur amans, et amor quem conserit ipse est. p. 147. . 


Nil Deus in nobis preter sua dona coronat.” p. 178. . 


2163 To this excellent poem are joined his other verses, namely, a poem entitled. The Epitaph of the 
Nestorian and Pelagian heresies, and two epigrams against the enemies of St. Austin, &c. The 
Semipelagians published many calumnies against him, and drew false consequences from his 
doctrine. One Vincent published about sixteen slanderous propositions against the same. The author 
might perhaps he Vincent, the Gaulish priest, mentioned by Grennadius, who assisted at the council 
of Riez in 439. . St. Prosper refuted this double set of calumnies by two books, the one entitled, 
Against the Objections of the Gauls, the other, Against the Objections of Vincent. His book to two 
priests of Genoa, is an explication of certain propositions of St. Austin. Cassian, the famous abbot of 
Marseilles, author of the book of the Conferences of the Fathers, in the thirteenth conference had 
advanced, that the beginning of faith is from ourselves. St. Prosper would not name so great a man, 
but wrote a book entitled, Against the Collator, in which he takes to pieces twelve erroneous 
propositions of that author, and shows his principles were already condemned by the church, in its 
decrees against the Pelagians. He closes this work by an exhortation to bear the enemies of truth with 
patience and moderation, to revenge their hatred only by a return of sincere love and charity; to avoid 
disputes with those who are incapable of hearing reason; and to pray without ceasing, that He who is 
the origin and source of all things would vouchsafe to be the beginning of all our thoughts, desires, 
words, and actions. Saint Prosper’s Commentary on the Psalms is imperfect in the first part, and only 


an abridgment of that of St. Austin. His book of Sentences consists of four hundred sentences drawn 
from St. Austin’s works, which give an excellent abstract of his doctrine on Grace. St. Prosper’s 
Chronicle begins from the creation of the world, and ends in 455. . The chronicle which bears the 
name of Tyro Prosper, is only the same, mangled and adulterated by some Pelagian impostor, who 
has filled it with calumnies against St. Austin. The elegant poem of a husband to a wife is of that age, 
though not the work of our saint, any more than the book On Providence, which was written by some 
Pelagian about the year 416. . The two books On the Vocation of the Gentiles, written against the 
Pelagians, are quoted by pope Gelasius in 492. , but as the work of an anonymous Catholic doctor; 
though by different writers it has been improbably ascribed to St. Prosper, St. Leo, St. Ambrose, and 
St. Hilary. The famous letter to the virtue Demetriades, whom Pelagius had endeavored to seduce 
into his errors, is an exhortation against his artifices. It was written by the author of the books On the 
Vocation of the Gentiles: consequently seems falsely ascribed to St. Prosper. The book On the 
Promises of God, was compiled by an author of the same age with St. Prosper, whose name has been 
wrongfully prefixed to it. It contains an exposition of several prophecies relating to Christ, Antichrist, 
&c. The three books On the Contemplative Life, have been by some thought the work of our saint; 
but by the testimony of St. Isidore of Seville, (De Script, c. 12. ,) &c., are proved to be the production 
of Julian Pomerius, an African monk, afterwards an abbot; in France, near Marseilles, towards the 
end of the sixth century. See Ceillier t. 18. , p. 451. . Antelmi, Diss. Critic, de Veris Operibus SS. 
Leonis, Miet Prosperl. Rivet, p. 378. , Cacciari, &c. 


2164 Photius, Cod. 54. . 


2165 John 15. :5. 





NO 


16 


(op) 


S. Aug.1. de Nat. et Grat. c. 26..t. 10.. 


2167 John 1.. 





2168 py 43. , 44... 
2169 Museum Italicum, t.1., p. 9. . 
2170 Anecdot. t. iii., p. 6. . 


2171 The whole collection of the sermons of St. Maximus which are extant, is most correctly given, 
with Muratori’s remarks, &c., by Polet, a printer at Venice, at the end of his edition of the works of 
St. Leo anno 1748. . 


2172 De SS. Joanne et Paulo, eorumque Basilica vetera monuments, in 4. to. Rome, 1707. . See the 
hymns of Floras Deacon of Lyons, on SS. John and Paul in Mabillon. Annal t. 1. , p. 402. . 


2173 Her son, Peter Maurice, became first a monk, and afterwards ninth abbot of Cluni, and by the 
sanctity of his life obtained the surname of Peter the Venerable. He engaged Peter Abailard to retract 
his errors, and in a spirit of penance, in his old age, to take the monastic habit at Cluni. Peter was 
much employed by popes in many important affairs of the church, and died in 1156. . He left six 
books of letters, several sermons, hymns, and other pious tracts. His life, written by a disciple named 


Rodulph, is published by Dom. Martenne, Scriptorum Veterum Amplisslma Collectio, t. 6. , p. 1187. , 
and some of this holy abbot’s sermons Thesaur Anecdot. t. 5. , col. 1419. , 1439. , and 1448. . See 
also Bibl. Clunlac. p. 1231. , and Bibl. Patr ad Lugdun. t. 22. . 


21747 5. ¢. 30. 


No 


175 1,5... 20. . See St. Polycarp’s life. 


No 


17 


(op) 


L. contra Valent. c. 5. . 


No 


177 us. 1..5.,¢.4.. 


2178 St. Ilier. catal., c. 29. . 
2179 In op. S. Irenei Diss. 2., p. 101. . 
2180 L. contra Valent., c. 4. . 


2181 c+ Trenzus in his first book gives us in detail the ridiculous dreams of Valentinus concerning 
the progeny of thirty A.dnes, an imaginary kind of inferor deities, which this heretic pretended to be 
produced by the eternal, invisible, and incomprehensible God, called Bathos, or Depth, and his wife 
Enuoia, or Thought, otherwise called Sige, or Silence. These chimeras he forged from Hesiod’s book 
of the generation of the heathen gods, and some notions of Plato; and some truths he borrowed from 
the gospel of St. John. St. Irenzeus refutes him by the holy scriptures, by the Creed, of which he 
mentions almost all the articles, and by the unanimity of all churches in the same faith, to which he 
opposes the disagreement of the heretics among themselves; for there was not a disciple of 
Valentinus who did not correct or change his master’s doctrine. He mentions several of their 
variations, and describes at length the superstitions and impostures of the heresiarch Mark, who, in 
consecrating chalices filled with water and wine, according to the Christian rite, made the chalices 
appear filled with a certain red liquor which he called blood, and who allowed women to consecrate 
the holy mysteries. The saint gives also a history of the other first heretics. In his second book he 
shows that God created the universe, and refutes the system of A‘6nes. He testifies (1. 2. , c. 57. , ed. 
Benolim c. 32. ) that Christians wrought miracles in the name of the Son of God. “Some,” says he, 
“cast out devils truly and most powerfully, so that they who have been delivered, most frequently 
have turned believers; others have the foreknowledge of future events, visions, and prophetic 
sayings: others cure the sick of any disease by the imposition of hands Some persons that were dead 
have been raised again and have continued among us many years. Nor can we sum up the miraculous 
works which the church, by the gift of God, performs every day over the whole world in the name of 
Christ Jesus.” And in the preceding chapter, speaking of the disciples of Simon Magus, who 
pretended to miracles, or magical delusions, he writes: “They cannot give sight to the blind, nor 
hearing to the deaf, nor cast out all devils, but only such as they themselves have sent in. So far are 
they from raising the dead, as our Lord raised them, and as the apostles did by prayer, and as in the 
brotherhood oftentimes is done, when the whole church of the place hath begged it with much fasting 
and prayer, the spirit of the dead man hath returned and the man hath been given back to the prayers 
of the saints,” &c. Thus he assigns the gift of miracles as a mark of the true church. See this first 
testimony quoted by Eusebius, Hist.1. 5. , c. 7. , who assures us himself that some remains of the 


miraculous powers continued in his time, in the fourth century. (Demonst. Evangel.1. 3. , pp. 109. 
and 132. .) The same author, speaking of the successors of the apostles at the end of the first and 
beginning of the second age, says, “They went about with God’s co-operating grace; for even then 
the divine Spirit performed very many miracles by them.” E.o€étt tote St HUTWV MAEtoa MAapadsogor 
Svuvdpieic’ Evnpyov. In the middle of the second century St. Justin Martyr writes: “There are 
prophetic gifts among us even till now.” Tapa yp Autv kat péxpt vov mpogntKe xapiovata Eov. 
And among these gifts he reckons up miraculous powers, as healing the sick, casting out devils, &c., 
pp. 315. , 330. . The testimonies of St. Theophilus, and all other writers of those times, are no less 
full and express. 


St. Ireneus, in his third book, complains that when the heretics are pressed by scripture, they elude it 
by pretending to fly to tradition; but that when tradition is urged against them, they abandon it to 
appeal to the scriptures alone; whereas, both scripture and tradition confute them. He observes that 
the apostles certainly delivered the truth, and all the mysteries of our faith, to their successors the 
pastors. To these, therefore, we ought to have recourse to learn them, especially “to the greatest 
church, the most ancient and known to all, founded at Rome by the two most glorious apostles, Peter 
and Paul, which retains the tradition which it received from them, and which is derived through a 
succession of bishops down to us. Showing which, we confound all who, any way out of self-conceit, 
love of applause, blindness, or false persuasions, embrace what ought not to be advanced; for to this 
church, (of Rome,) on account of its chiefer presidentship, it is necessary that every church, that is, 
the faithful everywhere, address themselves, in which church the tradition from the apostles is 
everywhere preserved.” To show this succession in the Roman church, he names its bishops: saying 
that SS. Peter and Paul chose Linus to govern it after them, who was succeeded by Anacletus, 
Clemens, Evaristus, Alexander, Sixtus, Telesphorus, Hyginus, Pius, Anicetus, Soter, and Eleutherius, 
who is now the twelfth bishop of Rome, says he. St. Irenzeus adds, chap. 4. : “What should we have 
done if the apostles had left us no writings? We should certainly have followed this channel of 
tradition. As many barbarous nations possess the faith without the use of writing, who would stop 
their ears were they to hear the blasphemies of the heretics, who, on the contrary, have nothing but 
the novelty of their doctrine to show: for the Valentinians were not before Valentinus, nor the 
Marcionites before Marcion. All these arose much too late.” In his fourth book he proves the unity of 
the Godhead, and teaches (c. 17. , 18. ) that Christ, abolishing the ancient sacrifices, instituted the 
clean oblation of his body and blood to be offered everywhere, as is foretold in Malachi. He gives the 
multitude of martyrs as a mark of the true church, saying the heretics cannot boast the like advantage, 
though some few of them have been mingled with our martyrs. (1. 4. , c. 33. .) In the fifth book he 
proves our redemption by Christ, and the resurrection of the dead; and again (c. 6. ) mentions the 
prophetic gifts and other miraculous powers as then subsisting in the church. He makes a 
recapitulation of the heresies he had confuted, and says that their novelty alone suffices to confound 
them. He adds some remarks on the coming of Antichrist, and, from a mistaken interpretation of a 
passage of the Apocalypse received from his master Papias, he infers the millenarian reign of Christ 
on earth with his elect, before the last judgment, in spiritual pleasures, (not in carnal delights, which 
was the heresy of Cerintbus and others.) This opinion was soon after exploded by consulting the 
tradition of the church, according to the rule of St. Ireneus; though the millenarian system has been 
revived by several Lutherans in Germany, and among the English Protestants by Dr. Wells, Notes on 
the Apoc., and some others. 


The works of St. Ireneeus were published by Erasmus, then by F. Feuardent, and in 1702. by Graber 
though this last editor often made too bold with the text, and his heterodox notes disfigure his work, 
in which he turns every thing topsy-turvy to favor the idol of his new religion; especially, his fond 


new idea of the great eucharistic sacrifice of bread and wine. Dom. Massuet, a Benedictin Maurist 
monk, gave us the most correct edition in 1710. . Psaff, a Lutheran, in 1715. , published from a 
manuscript in the library of Turin, four other fragments of this father. The second fragment is a 
remarkable proof of the eucharistic sacrifice. 


2182 Tert. Prescr., c. 53. . Eus. Hist.,1.5.,¢. 25. . 
2183 a nud Eus.,1.5.,c¢. 24.. 


2184 Nunquam Albiniani nec Nigriani nec Cassiani inveniri potuerunt Christiani. Tert. ad Scap., c. 2. 


2185 This point Dr. Hicks might have taken for granted, and have spared himself the pains he was at 
to prove it in his Jovian. The senate, from the time that it first was compelled to choose a master, 
could no more oppose an election of an emperor made by the armies than it could withstand the will 
of an emperor. So weak was it become, that, when some of that body complained that it was deprived 
of all cognizanes of state affairs. Domitian paid it a mock compliment, by vouchsafing to consult it 
what was the best way of dressing a huge turbot, which had been sent him for a present. Which grave 
deliberation, with the flatteries of the senators to the tyrant upon that occasion, as portending 
victories and triumphs, is facetiously described by Juvenal. But nothing shows more notoriously the 
slavery of the senate, than the most abject flatteries which it bestowed on Caligula, Nero, and 
Heliogabalus, for their most outrageous acts of madness and inhuman tyranny. Notwithstanding its 
dependence, the decree of this supreme court was at least a solemn enregistration, and the definitive 
ceremony in the most important acts of state. 


NO 


21867 de Scapul., c. 4. . 


2187 See Tillem. Hist. des Emp., t. 3. , p. 89. ; and Hist. Eccl., t.3., p. 111. ; and Fabricius, Bibl. Gr., 
t. 8. , p. 460. . 





2188 Vore pertinax, vere severus, as the common people used to say of them, alluding to his names, 
Pertinax, Severus. 


2189 «siccine exprimitur publicum gaudium per publicum dedecus!” Tert. Apol. 
2190 «nfillia dena novemque fuerunt sub duce tanto,” &c. See F. Colonia. 
2191 


<== “Modici temporis spatio predicatione sud maximé, in integro civitatem reddidit Christianam. 
Tanta multitudo Christianorum est jugulatarunt, ut per plateas flumina currerent de sanguine 
Christiano, quorum nec numerum nec nomina colligere potuerimus. B. Ireneeum carnifex Domino per 
martyrium dedicavit.” S. Greg. Turon. Hist. Francor.,1. 1. , c. 29. . See St. Gregory the Great, ep. 50. . 
ad Etherium Lugdun. St. Justin vel alius Resp. ad question. ad Orthodox. Bede, Ado, and Usuard in 
Martyrol., and the Greek Menea. 


2192 Gallia Christ. nova, t.4.,p.12.. 


2193 Apolog. c. 37. . 
2194 Cui bello non idonei? 
2195 Apolog. c. 30. . 


2196 Oramus etiam pro imperatoribus, pro ministris. &c. Apol. c. 39. . 


2197 Hoc agite, boni presides, extorquete animam Deo supplicantem pro imperatere. Apol. c. 30. . 


2198 Hippias dum civitali insidias disponit, occiditur; hoc pro suis omni attrocitate dissipatis nemo 


unquam Christianus tentavit. Apol. c. 46. . Hippias, a celebrated Grecian philosopher, having 
deserted to Dailus Bystaspis the Persian, before the battle of Marataun, was slain fighting against his 
country. 


2199 Conc. t. 6. ,p. 1817.. 
2200 Conc. t. 6. ,p. 1257.. 


2201 Thid. p, 1252. . 


2202 





See Nat Alex. Hist. Sec. 7. ; Diss. de Honorio; Tournely, Tr. de Incarn. &c. 


NO 


22031, de Anima. c. 4... 
2204 Orig. contra Cels.1.1., p.35.. 


2205 Among these miraculous conversions, none was more celebrated than that of the rhetorician 
Arnobius. This learned man holds an eminent place among those original authors of the primitive 
apes who learned from the enemy himself the art to conquer him, and borrowed from idolatry arms 
by which they defeated it. He was a native of Sicca in Africa, and being eminent among the heathens 
for knowledge and eloquence, at first taught rhetoric in Numidia. Being obliged by his profession to 
read both ancient and modern authors, he acquired an extensive knowledge in pagan theology, of 
which he was afterwards to become the destroyer. He was a most fiery stickler for idolatry at the time 
when, like another St. Paul, he was “compelled by heavenly admonitions” to acknowledge the 
evidence of the divine revelation somniis compulsus, says St. Jerom, (Chronic. ad an. 20. , Constant.) 
Several examples of pagans converted to the faith, in those times of distress, by divine admonitions, 
dreams, or visions, are recorded by the best historians, as of the soldier St. Basilides, mentioned 
above by Eusebius, (Hist.1. 6. , c. 5. .) Origen gives us a most authentic testimony concerning 
miraculous conversions by divine impulses upon hearts disposed to receive them, in the following 
words: “Many people have been brought over to Christianity by the Spirit of God giving a sudden 
turn to their minds, and offering visions to them, either by day or by night; so that instead of hating 
the word of God, they became ready to lay down their lives for it. I have seen many examples of this 
sort—God is my witness, that my sole purpose is to recommend the religion of Jesus, not by 
fictitious tales, but by the truth, and what happened in my presence,” (1. 1. , contra Celsum. p. 35. .) 


Arnobius, being thus miraculously converted, desired baptism, but the bishop of Sicca considering 
with what fury he had declaimed and stirred up the people against the church, before he would admit 
him to the laver of salvation, required for a condition that he should, by some earned work, give a 
public testimony to the truth which he had so violently combated. The sincere convert was impatient 
to attain to the desired happiness, and composed his seven books Against the Gentiles, as St. Jerom 
informs us, who censures his composition for want of method, and inequality of style, (Ep. 46. , ad 
Paulin.) Nevertheless, Arnobius is a valuable author, writes with a degree of elegance, and doubtless 
would have better polished his style, if the haste with which he wrote had allowed him leisure to give 
it the last finishings. He borrows many passages from Cicero, and from St. Clemens of Alexandria; 
but never quotes the holy scriptures, which perhaps he had not then read; but he mentions, and lays 
great stress on the miracles of Christ. He begins his first book by answering the reproach of the 
idolaters, that the Christians, by despising the gods, were the cause of all the calamities that befell the 
empire. Tertullian said long before: “If the Tiber overflows to the walls, or the Nile does not rise; If 
the weather is unseasonable; if an earthquake, famine, or pestilence happen, the general cry is, 
‘Straight away with the Christians to the lions.’ ” Statim Christianos ad leones, (Apol. c. 40. .) 
Origen mentions the same to have been their clamor upon every misfortune, that the gods were angry 
with men for the Christian religion. Arnobius shows that such calamities were even more frequent 
before Christianity; that earthquakes arising from natural causes must sometimes happen in the 
present frame of the universe, and that they are indeed disposed by the hand of providence, but could 
not be produced in hatred of the Christians, seeing the heathens felt them no less severely than the 
Christians, &c. the idolaters objected that we pay divine honors to a man that was crucified; in 
answer to this, Arnobius proves Christ to be truly God, (1. 1. and 2. ,) and employs the general 
motives of the credibility of the gospel, namely, the miracles of Christ and his disciples, which were 
the effects, not of magical enchantments, as the infidels pretended, but of divine power. He elegantly 
displays the great and rapid progress of the faith, which had been spread over the world by a few 
illiterate persons, in spite of the most bloody persecutions, &c. He says, that the very name of Christ 
expelled evil spirits, and made their oracles dumb, (1. 2. .) He points out the time when he wrote, by 
mentioning the edicts of Dioclesian in 302. , commanding the scriptures to be burnt, and those 
churches to be demolished in which the Christians offered their joint prayers to God for the princes, 
magistrates, armies, friends, and enemies, the living and the dead, (1. 4. .) He proves the unity of 
God: and at large confutes idolatry from its own forms, customs and doctrines, closely examining 
into its origin, temples, images, oracles, sacrifices, divinations, games, and deifications; turning its 
own testimony from its earliest antiquity against itself. He reasons with great force, and beautifies his 
arguments with the touches of a delicate and flowery imagination. His raillery of the gods and their 
crimes is executed with a great deal of genteel wit and humor. Nothing seems more to bespeak a fine 
genius than the easy and decent manner in which he treats this subject; his satire is innocent, and 
always pointed against the error, not the man; and the heathens he treats with a respectful regard, as 
men mistaken and unhappy. Thus he gains their heart, and solicits the reader by the united charms of 
pleasure and truth. He wrote this work while a novice in the faith; yet shows an accurate knowledge 
of its doctrine. Some have charged him with certain mistakes, from which Nourry, Ceillier, and 
others justify him. We have no correct edition of the works of Arnobius. See Ceillier, t. 3. , p. 373. 


Lactantius, the famous Latin orator, was in his youth a disciple of Arnobius, at Sicca in Africa. He 
was converted to the faith from idolatry, (inst.1. 7. , c. ult. et epit. 1. . 2. , c. 110. ,) but we have no 
account by what means this was done. Ceillier, Le Brun, and Franceschini, prove from his works that 
it happened at Nicomedia, whither he was invited out of Africa, in the reign of Dioclesian, about the 
year 290. , to teach rhetoric in the Latin tongue. He stayed there ten years, but the Greek language 
only being in request in that country, he had few scholars, and lived in so great poverty, that he 


almost wanted even necessaries, as St. Jerom assures us. Poverty indeed is a disease which often 
rages in the republic of letters. About the year 317. he was sent for by Constantine the Great into 
Gaul, and appointed preceptor to Crispus Cesar, whom that emperor had by his first wife Minervina, 
and who was then about nine years old. The great virtues and qualifications of this young prince 
endeared him exceedingly to his master; but Fausta, Constantine’s second wife, daughter of 
Maximian Herculeus, falsely accused him of having made an attempt upon her chastity, and prevailed 
upon Constantine to give an order that he should be put to death, as it is thought, about the year 326. 
or before. Soon after, the malice of the slander was brought to light, and Constantine caused the 
wicked author Fausta to be stifled in a hot bath. The tutor continued always faithful to the memory of 
a disciple whom he loved entirely, and after his death found no comfort but in his study. He was very 
old when he was called to superintend the instruction of Crispus Cesar, and his extreme poverty 
seems to have preceded that employment. But Eusebius (in Chron. ad an. 318. ) and St. Jerom (in 
Catal.) sufficiently give us to understand that he lived always poor, and by choice; retaining to his 
dying day the utmost, contempt of riches and honors, and being very far from making any pursuits 
after pleasure, for which riches are chiefly sought in the world. This circumstance gives us no mean 
idea of his piety; for he must certainly have been a very virtuous man that could live poorly at a 
court, that could neglect the care even of necessary things in the midst of plenty, and had not the least 
taste of pleasures, when he resided among persons that were overwhelmed in them. He seems to have 
continued at Triers after the death of his royal pupil, and to have there ended his life. He declares that 
he should think his life well spent, and his labors fully recompensed, if he should by them reclaim 
some men from error, and bring them into the path of eternal life. “Satis me vixisse arbitrabor, et 
officium hominis implesse, si labor mens aliquos homines ab erroribus liberatos ad iter cceleste 
direxent,” (1. de Opificio. c. 20. .) This was the end which he proposed to himself in writing. He is 
the most eloquent of all the Christian authors who wrote in Latin; his style is pure, equal, natural, and 
florid, so extremely like Cicero’s, that accurate critics have confessed themselves at a loss to find any 
difference between them. Whence Lactantius is called the Christian Tully: but he far surpasseth 
Cicero in his thoughts. He discourseth of God after a very sublime and exalted manner; and as the 
mysteries and maxims of the Christian religion infinitely excel the doctrine of the heathen 
philosophers, his writings are full of admirable precepts of morality; he lays down clear and 
perspicuous descriptions of all the virtues, and with invincible eloquence exhorts men to the practice 
of them. But his pen is chiefly employed in overthrowing paganism, which he confutes with all the 
ardor and spirit imaginable. It must, however, be confessed that he has handled theology after too 
philosophical a manner, that he has fallen into some mistakes in ancient chronology, and other things, 
and that both he and Arnobius have not spoken of all the mysteries of faith with the accuracy and 
precision of some other fathers. 


Lactantius, after his conversion, first wrote his book of the Word of God, in which he proves a divine 
providence superintending all things from man, his principal work; giving an elegant description of 
the principal parts of the human body, and the faculties of the soul. In his book of God’s Anger, he 
shows that justice and the chastisement of sin is no less an attribute of God than mercy. His great 
work is that of Divine Instructions, comprised in seven books, in which he overturns the system of 
idolatry, and establishes the true worship of God. He first published this work about the year 320. , 
during the persecution of Licinius, and seems to have revised it about four years after. In it he mounts 
up to the original of Idolatry, demolishes it in all its forms, and confounds its most sanguine 
protectors. He combats the different sects of the heathen philosophers, pursuing them through all the 
labyrinths of error and false judgment, without ever losing himself. Having exploded falsehood, he 
introduces the most noble, sublime, and perfect philosophy of the holy scriptures, which alone 
satisfies all the inquiries of human reason, where all systems of philosophers are infinitely deficient. 


This consideration leads him on to the great proofs of Christianity. He represents the law of God in 
the most amiable light, as the re-establishment of original rectitude, as the band of benevolence, the 
source of true peace and unalterable consolation, and the infallible rule conducting to bliss. He ends 
the work with a dissertation on happiness. Virtue requires so many and such sharp conflicts, that 
though men love the reward, they are too apt to shrink at the price. Therefore this author advises us, 
while we pass through this checkered hie to keep our eyes always fixed upon the other world, whither 
we are going, and to which this life is the only way. If this be a painful state of trial, a boisterous 
(though short) passage, we must comfort and encourage ourselves, bearing in mind that when we 
have once crossed it, we shall receive a boundless reward. Lactantius’s manner is no less winning 
than his argument is everywhere strong. He mixes in the dispute no sharpness, no invective: his 
apology is easy, modest, and affecting. Truth in the hands of such a champion is sure to triumph. 
When once the heart is gained, it cannot be long deaf to persuasion. This talent of insinuation, which 
perhaps is seldomer met with than that of sublimity, or any other ingredient of eloquence, was the 
character Lactantius particularly shone in. The flowers of a lively imagination are set off by the 
cleanness and purity of his language, and by the neat Ciceronian turn of his phrase and way of 
writing. To these advantages we must add that no composition can be more methodical. How great an 
excellency this is, appears from all writers of true taste and judgment. To this was Dr. Tillotson 
chiefly indebted for his reputation in oratory, though he wanted many other qualifications, and often, 
by multiplying subdivisions, carried this to an excess. But by improving what bishop Wilkins had 
begun, in correcting the extreme neglect of method which had reigned in the English pulpit, 
especially from the time of queen Elizabeth, he acquired a greater name for eloquence than he had 
any just claim to. This book of Lactantius is a model in this respect. A kind of mathematical taste 
runs through the whole work, the plan of which is so disposed, that it is one cine of thoughts and 
reasoning, and by the perfect unity which is preserved in the subject, the several parts seem to flow 
consequently from what went before, in as easy a train as the natural succession of our ideas in a 
close reasoning. The works of Lactantius have run through a greater number of editions than those of 
any other father; though some very defective and faulty. The first was published at Subbiaco in 1465. 
. The German edition, procured by Buneman in 1739. , is more complete than that published by Dr. 
Spark at Oxford, in 1684. , or that by Mr. Wasse. John Baptist Le Brun Desmarettes, the editor of St. 
Paulinus’s works, had begun to prepare a perfect edition of Lactantius, which was finished by 
Nicholas Longlet du Fresnoy, and printed at Paris in two volumes quarto, in 1748. . F. Francis Xavier 
Franceschini, a Carmelite friar, has most correctly published at Rome, in 1754. , the works of 
Lactantius in nine volumes octavo, with new and judicious dissertations. To the notes of so many 
critics on this author, we must add the Theological Notes and Remarks of Dom. Nicholas Le Nourry, 
(Apparatus ad Bibl. Patr. t. 2. , p.571.. &c.) 


The most valuable book of Lactantius, On the Deaths of the Persecutors, quoted by St. Jerom, was 
first published by the learned Baluze. Dom. Nourry denied it to be the offspring of our author; but 
has been abundantly confuted by others. It is addressed to a confessor named Donatus, who had 
suffered several times during the persecution. Lactantius relates in it the several persecutions which 
the church had suffered, and the exemplary punishments which God had inflicted on the persecutors. 
He tells us that as the emperor Maximums was offering sacrifice, one of his officers made the sign of 
the cross, and thereupon, to the great trouble of the pagans, the auspices were disturbed, and the 
demons disappeared. This book is written with elegance and spirit. Dr. Gilbert Burnet says, the style 
is too flowery for history, but the work is not merely historical. The doctor translated it into English, 
and printed it first in 1686. , and again in 1714. , prefixing a preface against persecution on account 
of religious matters. See p. 51. . He published the same in French at Utrecht in 1687. . See Tillemont, 
t. 6. , p. 206. . and Ceilllier t. 3. , p. 387. . 


2206 Her 51.,¢.17., p. 440... 
2207 A pynyov. 


2208 John 1. :4. . On Herod’s enlarging Bethsalda, and giving it the name of Julias, see Josephus, 
Wells Geogr, of the New Testament. 


2209 Mark 1. :29. . 
2210 John 1. :42. . St. Aug. hom. 7. , In Joan. p. 27. . 


2211 tp imitation of St. Peter’s receiving a new name on this occasion, the popes, upon their 
advancement to the pontificate, usually exchange their own name for a new one, as they have done 
ever since Sergius II. in 844. ; whose former name being Peter, he, out of humility, and respect for the 
prince of the apostles, did not presume to bear it. Christians in like manner have a new name given 
them at baptism, and gene rally take a new one at confirmation, also when they enter a religions state, 
partly to express their obligation of becoming new men, and partly to put themselves under the 
special patronage of certain saints Whose examples they propose to themselves for their models. 


2212 watt. 19. . 
22131 ife of Christ. On St. Peter, p. 578. . 


2214 watt. 16. :18. , 19... 





2215 John 21. :15. . See Hauarden, Church of Christ showed, t. 1. . 


NO 


21 


lop) 


Matt. 14. . 


NO 


217 st. Aug. Serm 76. . 


2218 The cock crows first about midnight; but the hour of his principal crowing is about break of day 
which is called by St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, his crowing; and by St. Mark his second 





NO 


2220 T ke 22. :23.. 


2221 st Ambr.1. 10. . in Luc. S. Chrys. hom. 39., ol. 38. , in Matt. St. Hilary in Matt. St. Leo, Serm. 
68. . 


NO 


222 


L. contra Mendac. c. 6. . 


22237 4. , le Gr. Chr. et pecc. Orig. c. 45. . 


2224 L. 10. . in Luc. n. 89. . 


2225 St. Chrys. Hom. 5., in Rom. 2.. 


NO 


2226 Hom. 83., ol. 82. , in Matt. 


NO 


22714 Cor. 15., Luke 24.. 


ICO 


2228 cy Chrys. hom. 38. , in 1. Cor. 
2229 St. Chrys. hom. 88. , ol. 87. , in Joan. t. 8. , p. 526. , ed. Ben. 
2230 Jy Joan. hic. 


2231 Togiotato tv d&SeAQWv. St. Chrys. hom. 88., ol. 88. , in Joan, t. 8. , p. 525. , ed. Ben. 


2234 Mark 16. 715. . Luke 24. :41. 


NO 


2235 Hom. 4. , in Act 


NO 


2236 Hom. 7..in Act. 


2237 tom, 14. , in Act. 
2238 a nolog. c.5..et21.. 


2239 Apol. 1. , ol. 2. . On these acts of Pilate concerning Christ, see Universal History, vol. x., 1. . 
625. . 


2240 tom, 21. , in Act. 

2241 Catal. c. 1. , et in Galal. c. xi. 
2242 Th Chron. 

2243 Hom. 6. . in Luc. 


2244 ict 1.3. ,c. 86.. 


2245 According to the unanimous testimony of the ancients, Christ suffered in the year of the 
consulate of the two Gemini, which was the twenty-ninth of the vulgar era. St. Peter founded the see 
of Antioch in the year 33. , the fifth from Christ’s crucifixion: sat there seven years, and afterwards 
twenty-five complets years at Rome 


2246 Gal. 1.:19.. 
2247 Strom.1. 3., p. 448. . 
22487 de Virginit. c. 82. . 


2249 5 Naz. Or. 16., et Carm. 140... 


ENDNOTES 


2250 Aooopic. 


2251 Euseb. in Chron. 


2252 See Solierus in Histor. Chronol. Patriarcharum Antiochen, ante tom. 4. . Julij, Bolland. p. 7. ; 
Item Cuperus, Diss. de Divisione Apostolorum, ib. p. 12. , and Henschenius in Diatriba Preliminari 
ante tom. 1. , Aprilis. 


2253 Nothing can be more incontestable in history, than that the city of Rome was honored by the 
presence, preaching, and martyrdom of the prince of the apostles, and that he was the founder and 
first bishop of that see. Hence Rome is styled by the more venerable ancient councils, The See of 
Peter. In this the concurring testimony of all ancient Christian writers, down from St. Ignatius, the 
disciple of this apostle is unanimous. Eusebius tells us, that one motive which brought him to Rome, 
was to defeat the impostures of Simon Magus, who had repaired thither from the East, whence St. 
Peter had expelled him. “Against that bane of mankind. (Simon.)” says this parent of Church History, 
“the most merciful and kind providence conducts to Rome Peter, the most courageous, and the 
greatest among the apostles, and him who for his prowess was the chief, and the prince of all the 
rest.” Tapandéac Ent thc duth\>o KAavdiv Baowheiac fF mavaya8oc Kal iravOpanotatn TWV OAWV 
mpOvoia TOV KaptepOv Kal Léyav TWV AnooOAwV TOV Apetiic Evexa TWV yortWV AndvtaV 
mporjAopov Tétpov Ent thv Papynv We Em THAKETOV ALLEWVa Bic yelpayoper. Eus. Hist.1. 2., c. 14. 
, ed Vales. 


Mr. Whiston, in the Memoirs of his own Life, p. 599. , writes as follows: “Mr. Bower, with some 
weak Protestants before him, almost pretends to deny that St. Peter ever was at Rome; concerning 
which matter take my own former words out of my three Tracts, p. 53. . Mr. Baratier proves most 
thoronghly, as Bishop Pearson has done before him, that St. Peter was at Rome. This is so clear in 
Christian antiquity, that it is a shame for a Protestant to confess that any Protestant ever denied it. 
This partial procedure demonstrates that Mr. Bower has by no means got clear of the prejudices of 
some Protestants, as an impartial writer of history, which he strongly pretends to be, ought to do, and 
he has in this case greatly hurt the Protestant cause, instead of helping it.” 


N. B. Mr. Baratier, a Protestant divine, printed at Utrecht, in 1740. , his Chronological Inquiry about 
the most Ancient Bishops of Rome, from Peter to Victor, in which he demonstrates that St. Peter was 
at Rome, as Bishop Pearson had done before by a learned dissertation in his posthumous works. 


Eusebius,1. 2..c. 17. , and St. Jerom, Catal. c. 11. , relate, that St. Peter met at Rome Philo, the most 
learned Jewish philosopher, who flourished at Alexandria, and was famous for the smoothness and 
sweetness of his eloquence, in which he seemed to rival Plato. In his moral writings he depreciates 
the dignity of the Mosaic divine precepts and history, by intermixing false Platonic notions, and by 


remote allegorical comments; in which latter, Origen. in some degree, became too much his imitator. 
Philo was sent to Rome by the Jews of Alexandria, in the year 40. , on an embassy to Cains Caligula, 
by whom he was very ill-treated; an account or which, with a genuine natural description of the Tolly, 
pride, inconstancy, and extravagances of that tyrant, he has left us in his discourse against Flaccus. In 
his book, On the Contemplative Life, he describes the Therapeuts of Egypt in his time, who, 
according to Eusebius and St. Jerom, were Christian ascetics, or persons particularly devoted to the 
divine service and heavenly contemplation, under a rule of certain regular exercises of virtue. Photius 
pretends (cod. 105. ) that Philo was converted to the faith by St. Peter at Rome, whither he made a 
second voyage in the reign of Claudius. But notwithstanding his friendship and commerce with St. 
Peter, he seems to have been too much intoxicated with the pride of the world, and never to have 
opened his eyes to the truth. His nephew, Tiberius Alexander, a philosopher, apostatized to idolatry, 
and was made by the Romans governor of Judea in 46. . 


2254 Lactant, de Mort. Persec. See Baluze, Not. ib. and Ceillier, t. 1. . 
2255 Acts 12.. 


2256 acts 15. :22.. 





2257 The ceremonial precepts and rites of the Jewish law were all typical, pointing out a Redeemer 
to come; and were therefore to cease by their accomplishment: as shadows they were banished by the 
reality. The various legal uncleannesses were sensible emblems of the spiritual uncleanness of sin, 
which was wiped away by the death of Christ. God also would signify by so many peculiar laws in 
this respect, that the Jews were his chosen people, separated from the world: and he would put them 
in mind what cleanness of heart he requires. The distinction of unclean meats was likewise a trial of 
obedience, and a bar to familiar commerce with infidel nations, to preserve the people of God from 
infection amidst an idolatrous world, as Thendoret observes, in Levit. qu. 1. . It was removed when 
all nations were adopted into the church. The flesh of animals, called in the Levitical law unclean, 
was usually unsavory and unwholesome. This distinction of unclean meats is mentioned in general 
long before Moses, in the divine precepts given to Noah, and was perhaps almost as old as the world. 
See the Interpreters in Levit. 11. :1. , &c. 


2258 Gal. 2:2... 
2259 5 Aug. Ep. 82.. 


2260 This is the answer which St. Austin gives to the senseless slander of Porphyrius, who had 
charged these holy apostles, on this occasion, with hypocrisy and pride. It is strange to see this absurd 
calumny, equally inconsistent with the circumstances of this fact, and with the avowed character of 
these holy men, renewed in our days, In an express dissertation on this passage, among the works of 
one who professed himself a Christian. See the posthumous works of Dr. Conyers Middleton. 


2261 5 Aug. in Gal. 2. . p. 949... 


2262 





Posteriorem 


2263 § Aug. Semi. 350., ed. Ben. 
2264 Hom. 18. , in Ezech. p. 1294. . 


2265 Calmet demonstrates that in St. Peter’s epistles we cannot understand either Babylon in 
Chaldza which was then in ruins, as Pliny and Strabo testify, and had been abandoned by the Jews 
some year before, or Babylon in Egypt which was then no more than a castle. &c. 


2266 9 Tim. 4. :21.. 

22677 4. 21.. 

2268 Apol. pro fuga, p. 713. . 
2269 John 13. :36., 21. :18.,19.. 
2270 9 Pet. 1.:14.. 


2271 Several moderns have called in question this statue, and fancy that St. Justin was led into a 
mistake by a statue which was dug up in the isle of Tiber, near two hundred years ago, dedicated to 
Semo Sancus, or Sangus, a demigod of the Sabines, with this inscription: “Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio 
sacrum Sex. Pompeius, Sp. F. Mussianus—donum debit.” In answer to this surmise of Salmatius, Le 
Clerc, and some others, the judicious Tillemont makes the following reflections. (Note on Simon 
Magus, t. 2. , p. 340. .) “Justin Martyr affirms, that a statue was erected in Rome to Simon Magus, as 
to a god: this he repeats twice in his great apology, addressed to the emperor, to the senate, and to all 
the people of Rome: and sufficiently intimates that it was the emperor Claudius and the senate who 
caused this statue to be set up. It is evident that St. Cyril of Jerusalem thus understood him. St. 
Ireneus, (1. 1. adv. Her. c. 20. , p. 115. ,; Tertullian, (Apol. c. 13. ,) Eusebius, (Hist.1. 2. , c. 14. ,) St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, (Cat. 6. , p. 53. ,) St. Austin, (L. de Heres, c. 1. , p. 8. ,) and Theodoret, (Heret. 
Fab.1. 1. , c. 1. ,) assert the same. Tertullian, Eusebius, and St. Austin say it was raised by public 
authority; and Tertullian and St. Cyril make mention of the same inscription. Can any one imagine 
that St. Justin, a person then living in Rome, well acquainted with all the mythology of the heathens, 
writing to the emperors and senate, could have fallen into so ridiculous a mistake, of which the 
meanest artisan could have convinced him? On the other side, the heathens could not fail to take 
notice of such a blunder, and turn it to the scorn of the apologist and his religion. Yet this they never 
did; otherwise the author would have excused himself in his second apology, and could never have 
the boldness to cite this very passage in his dialogue with Trypho, (p. 349. .) Ireneeus and Tertullian 
(than whom no man was better acquainted with the follies of paganism) could not have had the 
assurance to repeat so gross a blunder, had the heathens shown it to be such. St. Austin was no 
stranger to the Sancus or Sangus of the Sabines; for he makes mention of him. (1. 18. , de Civ. c. 19. 
:) yet he says, that a statue was, by public authority, erected, not only to Simon, but also to his 
Helena; which he did not take from St. Justin, no more than Theodoret did the circumstance that the 
statue of Simon was of brass. Moreover, the difference between Semoni Sanco, or Sango, and Simoni 
Sancto, is obvious; and the word Fidic quite changed the sense, meaning that god to be the Roman 
Fidlus who presided over oaths. If Justin thought this denoted the quality of the Son of God, why did 
he not take notice of it? Lastly, the status of Semo was erected by a private person, not by the 


emperor or senate. Several statues were consecrated to Semo Sancus, besides this in the isle of Tiber: 
one is mentioned by Baronius, (ad an. 44. ,) which was erected on the Quirinal hill; and two others 
have been found in Italy. (Gruter, Inscript. pp. 96. , 97. , 98. .) It is clear in Gruter. that the Romans 
sometimes added the epithet Sanctus to their gods, and that of Deus, though not so often as Divus, to 
those whom they had known only men. St. Ireneus and St. Cyril say this statue was erected by the 
order of Claudius; St. Austin says, at the instance of Simon himself. The Romans offered sacrifices to 
Caligula and Domitian in their lifetime: Philostratus says that Apollonius Tyaneus was worshipped 
for a god while living. Athenagoras informs us, that about the year 180. the city of Troas erected 
several statues to one Nerullinus, offered sacrifices to one of them, and pretended that it gave oracles 
and healed the sick, even when Nerullinus himself lay sick. (Legat. pro Christ, p. 29. .) And SS. Paul 
and Barnabas had a great deal of difficulty to hinder those of Lystra from offering sacrifices to them.” 
Thus Tillemont. The learned Mr. Reeves, in his notes on this apology of St. Justin, (p. 50. ,) says, 
“We must also observe, that our martyr himself wm a Samaritan, and lived In the next age; that he 
was a person of great learning and gravity; of a genius wonderfully inquisitive about matters of this 
nature; that he was at this time at Rome, where every one could inform him of what god this was the 
statue, as easily as any one about London could tell now whose the statue is at Charing Cross; that he 
presented this apology to the emperors and senate, and pressed for the demolishing of this statue, 
which if it was grounded on so notorious a mistake, must have a very ill effect upon his apology and 
cause, and must needs be resented,” &c. See this fact defended by Baron, ad an. 44. , n. 55. ; Spencer, 
Not in Orig. contra Cels.1. 1. , p. 44. ; Hammond, diss. 1. , de Epis. Grotius, 1. . 3. , Oper. p. 488. , 
Halloix In St. Justin, and especially Weston, in an express dissert, p. 17. . 


2272 Or. 21... 
2273 In Neron. c. 12. . 
2274 st Ambr. Serm. 68. . 


2275 «Tle tamen veritus, celsee decus emulando mortis, 





Ambire tanti gloriam magistri 
Noverat ex humili coelum citius solere adiri.” 
S. Prud de Cor. Hymn. 6., alias 12. . 


So also Orig. in Gen. apud Eus.1. 3. , c. 1.; S. Chrys. Hom. 5., in 2. Tim. 2. ; S. Hier. de Script. 
2276 ty Ps. 118. . 

2277 Serm. 253. . 

2278 Hist.1. 8.,c.8.. 


2279 The oldest pontificals and calendars say, that St. Peter was crucified and buried near Nero’s 
palace, on the Vatican, in the same place where his great church now stands. See Schelestrate, t. 1. , 
Ant. Eccl. p. 402. ; Berti, t. 2. , Diss. Hist. p. 12. ; Bozius, and Aringhi, Roma Subterranea. 


2280 To settle the chronology of St. Peter’s history, it is necessary first to determine the year in 
which Christ died. When the consulates, by which years were most frequently dated in the Roman 
empire began to be confused, and were soon after extinct, Dionysius Exiguus, a Scythian by 
extraction, a learned abbot in Rome, in the last year of the emperor Justin, of the Christian era 527. , 
published a Paschal Cycle, in which he computed the dates of the years from the first day of January 
following, reputing the time of the birth of Christ, on the 25. th or December. George Syncellus 
mentions Panodorus, an Egyptian monk, in the reign of Arcadius, in the fifth age, who in a chronicle 
had made use of this epoch, in which several orientals had imitated him. Dionysius Exiguns first 
made use or it in the West; but before the close of the eighth century, its use was so universal, that it 
has been called the Common Christian Era; though Be e in 731. , both in his history, and in his 
learned book. De Temporum Ratione, and some others, date their era one year before Dionysius, and 
from the feast of the incarnation of Christ, or the annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, the 25. th of 
March. Modern chronologists discovering that this common era was erroneous, and that the birth of 
Christ certainly preceded it, have run into opposite extremes, and by their different opinions, and 
perplexed dissertations, have rendered the exact chronology of the first period of our holy religion the 
more obscure and unsettled. To avoid ambiguity, and to throw a light on this part of sacred history, it 
is necessary to premise some short observations which may serve as a clue to conduct us through this 
labyrinth. The neglect of the deference due to the authority of the fathers who lived near those limes, 
has been a source of many mistakes; which their testimony removes, and presents a system most 
consistent both with itself, and with the gospel history. By this rule Christ will be proved to have 
been born in the year of Rome 749. , according to the computation of Varro, the fortieth of Augutus, 
and the fifth before the common era, in the consulate of Augustus twelve, and L. Comelius Sulla. He 
was beginning his thirtieth year when he was baptized, celebrated from that time four Passovers, and 
was crucified on the 25. th of March, in the 33. d year of his age, of the common era 29. , the two 
Gemini being consuls, as Tertullian, (adv. Jud. c. 8. ,) St. Austin, (1. 18. , de Civ. c. 54. ,) Victor 
Aquitanus, (in Chron., the Liberian Calendar, and many other calendars quoted by Henschenius, 
testify. (See Berti, Diss. Hist. 6. , t. 1. , p. 232. , and Orsi, t. 1. .) The death of Christ happened in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius reigning alone, as Tertullian. (adv. Jud. c. 8. ,) Lactantius, (1. 4. , Inst. c. 10. 
,) S. Prosper, &c., assure us; i. e. in the eighteenth since he was associated with Augustus in the 
government of all the provinces. It is objected that this full moon fell not that year on a Friday. But 
the astronomical cycles have been often altered, nor do we know those which the Jews followed. 
Samuel Petit demonstrates them to have been confused, especially after Herod had introduced the 
Roman correction and calendar; nor do we know how the Jews reconciled to it their lunar month 
Nisan: their manner of observing the new moon, as described by Lamy, and their Veader, 
demonstrate them not to have been nice in these cycles. Usher and Lancelot contradict the gospel 
when they say Christ was thirty-three or thirty-four years old when he was baptized; and whereas St. 
Ignatius Martyr, St. Austin, &c., say Christ lived only thirty-three years, they prolong his life to 
thirty-seven years. 


As to St. Peter, we are assured by St. Jerom (1. . de scriptor. in S. Paulo) that he suffered in the thirty- 
seventh year after Christ’s crucifixion; consequently In the year of the common era 65. , the twelfth 
of Nero. He therefore governed the church thirty-seven years. The apostles remained in Judea twelve 
years from the ascension of Christ, before their dispersion into other nations, as the ancients agree; 
but we count the first and the last only begun. This brings the apostolic history to the forty-first year 
of the Christian era; Saint Peter then came to Rome, and fixed there his episcopal chair. Eusebius 
writes in his chronicle. “Cum primum Antiochenam fundasset ecclesiam, Romam proficiscitar, ubi 
evangelium predicans, 25. annis ejusdem urbis episcopus perseverat.” And St. Jerom, (in Catal.,) 


“Secundo Claudij anno ad expugnandum Slmonem Magum dum Romam pergit, ibique 25. annis 
cathedram sacerdotalem tenuit.” Sulpicius Severus, (1. 2. , Hist.,) Paulus Orosius, (1. 7. , c. 6. ,) St. 
Leo, (Serm. 8. , in Nat. Apost.,) &c., affirm the same, which is likewise clearly expressed in the 
Liberian Calendar, and in all the oldest pontificals. Bede, De ratione Temp. St. Prosper, &c., are 
vouchers for the same point. St. Peter suffered death in the year 65. , Nerva and Vestinus being 
consuls, In the thirty-seventh from the crucifixion of Christ, and the twelfth of Nero. The Liberian 
Calendar writes: “Passus est tertid ante Calendas Julias, Consnlibus Nerva et Vestino.” Lactantius 
T.1, de Mortibus Persec.) says the apostles had preached twenty-five years before the reign of Nero, 
when Peter came to Rome; by which he does not affirm that he had not been at Rome before; and 
these twenty-five years exactly coincide with our chronology. Nero certainly raised his persecution 
immediately after the burning of Rome in the year 64. , of his reign the eleventh, as is clear from 
Suetonius, Tacitns. and Sulpicius Severus,1. 2. . This last writer and Saint Epiphanius (her. 27. ) say, 
the apostles were not cut off in the beginning, but in the twelfth year of Nero Papebroke calls it the 
eleventh, because Nero began his reign in October; but Petavius demonstrates (Doctr. Temp.1. 11. , c 
14. ) that the years of the reigns of the Roman emperors were always counted from the beginning of 
the first year, not from the day upon which they entered upon their reigns. Tillemont imagined that 
the apostles suffered a year later, but does not remove the objection raised from the absence of Nero, 
who went into Greece before the month of June, and passed there the remaining part of the year; and 
in the following, laid violent hands upon himself, on the 9. th of June, as we learn from Xiphilin’s 
epitome of Dion Casslus. See Solerius Bolland. in Hist. Chronol. Patriarch. Antioch, ante Tomum 4. , 
Julij. 


2281 st Greg.1.3., ep. 30.. 


2282 9 Tletpn¢ fe) Kopugatos tO xopD, TO OTOHA TOV AnooiA@v Andviev, 1 KEGAN aus atpiac 
Eneivns t phic Stkvpéevns Andons mpooatns O Bidroc tho ExkAnotac O Beopdc Epaott|c td Xpiox. 
St. Chrys. Hom. in 2. Tim. 3..1.,t. 6., p. 982. , ed. Ben. 


2283 bite in profundum, male cupiditates; ego vos mergam, ne mergar a vobls. 


2284 The archbishop of Saitzburg, by the authority of pope Alexander II. and the concurrence of 
Henry IV., founded a bishopric at Gurk in 1073. , to which the revenues of this abbey were united in 
1120. , the nunnery being extinguished, and the monks made regular canons, who stilt serve that 
church, and are other congregation of Lateran. 


2285 Acts 9.. 


2286 See Dissertationes tres D. Pr. Watch: 1. °. De Ethnarchaé Judz#orum Damascenorom Paulo 
insldiansium. Act. 9. :23. , 24. . 2. °. De Simone Coriario. Act. 10. :6. . 3. °. De Agabo Vate. Act. 20. 
:10. . Gottinga Anno 1758. . 


2287 9 Cor. 13.. 
2288 9 Cor, 12.:7.. 


2289 Regul fusior. cap ult. 


2290 Conc. 2., in Ps. 58. . 

2291 Ep. ad Eustoch. 

2292 1 Cor. 9. :27.: 2. Cor. 6. :5.. 
2293 phil. 3. :13.. 

22949 Cor. 12.. 

2295 Acts. 13.. 

2296 Gal. 1.:11., 12.. 

2297 1 Cor. 9. :6. , 12. ; Acts 18. :3.. See A. Lapide, Calmet, and Synopsis Critic, ib. 
2298 phil. 4. :10... 

2299 Th. v, 11. 

2300 Rom. 15. :19.. 

23019 Cor, 11. :23.. 

2502 Gal. 2.27 

2303 Chrys. hom. 34. , in Act. 
2304 wfatt. 11. :13. . 

2305 Gal. 4. :13.. 

2306 acts 16, :10.. 


2307 This damsel is called Evyaopipuboc and Pythonissa, or one possessed with an evil spirit of 
divination, Acts 16. :16. . That this is the signification of both those words, is evident from Lev. 19. 
331. , 20. :27. , Deut. 18. :11. , 1. Reg. 28. :7. , &c. Also from other writers, both Christians and 
pagans, as Plutarch, lib. de defectu Orac. p. 737. ; Suidas and Hesychius, in their Lexicons; also 
Gaien and Aristophanes, apud Syu Critic. This name was derived from the priests and priestesses of 
those Idols which gave oracles, especially from the most famous priestess of the oracle of Apollo, or 
Python, at Delphos, called from him Pythia. In like manner, in most other oracles, the image was not 
pretended to speak, but in some, a priest, in others, a priestess, or Pythonissa, gave the oracles, as in 
those of Apollo at Potara; of Jupiter Belus, at Thebes; of Jupiter, at Dodona, Ammon, &c., as is 
evident from Herodotus, Livy, Strabo, Pausanias, Macrobius, Plutarch, Virgil, &c. See Banier’s 


Mythology, and Rollin’s Ancient History. The enthusiasm violent convulsions, and ravings of these 
priests and priestesses, whenever they gave oracles, and discovered hidden things, such as the devil 
could know, and was permitted by God to manifest, show they were at that time possessed and 
inspired by an evil spirit, though some oracles were only cheats of juggling priests. Sometimes, 
persons who were not such priests, or priestesses, were possessed with a like spirit of divitation and 
frequently discovered secret things. Such was the damsel here mentioned. 


2308 1. Thess. 2. :7.. 
2309 Lucian, or the author of the dialogue Philopatris, swears by the unknown God of Athens, and 
says that arriving at that city, he had adored him. Pausanias mentions altars at Athens to unknown 


gods. See Grotius on this passage, or Calmet’s Dissertation. 


2310 Acts 18. :9. , 10.. 





2311 Julian the Apostate (apud St. Cyril Alex.1. 3. , p. 100. ) confessed the miracles of St. Paul, but 
said, “He went beyond all the conjurers and impostors that ever were upon earth.” Umep@aAAetw 
mMavtac Mavtax tD¢ yontac Kal &tateWvac. 


2312 Acts 19, . 


2313 Tlemic EVKOTOV. 


NO 


31 


pS 


1. Cor. 15. :32. . See Calmet’s Diss on this subject, p. 206. , and Tillemont note 40. . 


NO 


2315 9 Tim. 4. :14..1. Tim. 1. :20. 


NO 


2316 5 Aug. Ep. 118. , ad Jan. 
2317 Acts 20. ; S. Chrys Hom. 43. , in Act. 


2318 He was brother to Pallas, a freedman, who under Agrippina, the last wife of Claudius, was 
keeper of the imperial treasure, and had the chief management of the state during the last year, of the 
reign of Claudius. The senate bestowed on him the most abject flatteries, and even Scipto did not 
blush to say he thought Pallas entitled to the thanks of the whole body; for that he being descended 
from the ancient kings of Arcadia, was pleased, for the public good, to forget the prerogatives of so 
ancient a nobility, and condescended to be one of the emperor’s ministers. That illustrious body 
returned Cesar thanks for the honors with which he had recompensed the services of this miscreant; 
exceedingly extolled the disinterestedness of so worthless a slave; and proposed, as an example of the 
ancient love of poverty, a man who, by rapines, was possessed of three hundred millions of sesterces, 
or two millions four hundred thousand pounds of our money. The senate caused this its decree in his 
honor to be graved on a place of brass, and fixed up on the statue of Julius Cesar. Pliny the younger 
from this example concludes, how vain and despicable honors are, which are often prostituted on the 
worst of villains, (1. 7. . ep. 29. :) and that only ambition, and a desire to advance themselves, could 
induce the senators so strangely to disgrace their dignity to the dishonor of the republic; whereas the 
highest rank to which they could aspire, was only to be first in a senate that could praise Pallas, (Id. t. 


8. , ep. 6. .) This favorite minister shared in the disgrace into which Agrippina began to fall, in the 
year 55. , the second of the reign of her son Nero; he was then turned out of his employments, and 
afterwards poisoned, in 62. . 





2319 Hom. 53. . in Acta. 
2320 Conc. t. 4. , Pp. 1253... 
2321 Tim, 2. 211. 

2322 anol. pro fuga, p. 713. . 
2323 fus.1.2.,¢.25.. 

2324 Dhil. 4. :20... 


2325 That Seneca the philosopher was converted to the faith, and held a correspondence with St. 
Paul is a groundless fiction. That great man was a native of Cordova in Spaln, and the son of a 
Roman knight. He applied himself to the study of eloquence, and principally of moral philosophy, 
under the stoic Attalus, to whose lectures he listened with extraordinary attention and avidity, as he 
testifies. (Ep. 108. .) He attained to a great reputation for integrity, learning, and eloquence, and his 
first writings were read by every one at Rome, and were made the general model and standard. But 
his style being very faulty, his books contributed very much to deprave the taste of true eloquence at 
Rome, which had begun to decline from the latter end of the reign of Augustus. He abounds in a 
variety of bright thoughts, but they are often false, though generally striking, because his turns are 
singular, and tend to dazzle and surprise by a false sparkling and air of paradox. His phrases are loose 
and unconnected, and his antitheses studied. The beauties of nature, and an easy flowing style, the 
language as it were of the things themselves, are not to be found in him, says the judicious Crevier. 
But his defects themselves are seducing, as Quintilian observes; and the great compass of his 
learning, the liveliness of his imagination, and the elevation of his thoughts, gained him many 
admirers, and a crowd of imitators, who often copied only his defects. The many excellent lessons of 
moral virtue which are delivered in his works, seem the only reason why some would have him to 
have been a disciple of St. Paul. But, if we inquire into his conduct, we shall find his virtue fall short 
of that of a moral heathen. His great abstemiousness and some other virtues are justly commended; 
and all the good that was done by Nero during the first five years of his reign, was certainly owing to 
the wise counsels of Seneca and Burrhus. But it is no less notorious, that the air of the court infected 
the virtue of this philosopher. His immense riches, his stately palace and villas, his most sumptuous 
furniture, in which himself counts five hundred tables of cedar, supported by ivory feet, all alike, 
jewels above price, and every other thing most costly, very ill suited with his stoic philosophy. Much 
less excusable are the excessive usuries with which he oppressed and pillaged great part not only of 
Italy, but also of Britain; and likewise his complaisance to Nero on many unwarrantable occasions, as 
his flattery after the poisoning of Britannicus, and upon the murder of Agrippina his mother, his 
acceptance of the palace and gardens of Britannicus after his unjust death, &c. To his last breath he 
was an euthasiastic advocate for suicide; after his veins were opened, he took hemlock, and when the 
poison did not operate, would be removed into a hot bath to accelerate his own death. He encouraged 
his wife Paulina to attempt to die with him, though Nero ordered her veins to be bound up, and her 


life to be saved. With his last breath he ordered libations to Jupiter, and bid his friends always 
remember the virtuous life he had led, which pride was very opposite to the maxims of St. Paul. Nor 
can his reputation be entirely cleared as to the guilt of the conspiracy of Piso, for which he died in the 
year 65. . See Tillemont. Hist. Emp. &c. 


2326 Hom. 46. , in Act. etl. 1. , de vit. Monast. c. 4. . 
2327 9 Tim. 4. :16. . 

2328 Th v.14. 

2329 St. Clem. Rom Ep. ad Cor. cap. 5. . 

2330 st. Chrys. Hom. 8. , in Ephes. 3. :1.. 

2331 phil, 1:21. , 22. 

2332 9 Cor, 5. :6. , 8. 

2333 Rom. 8. :19. 

2334 phil. 1. :21.. 


2335 The place of St. Rumold’s death is contested. According to certain Belgic and other 
Martyrologies, he was of the blood royal of Scotland (as Ireland was then called) and bishop of 
Dublin. This opinion is ably supported by F. Hu. Ward, an Irish Franciscan, a man well skilled In the 
antiquities of his country, in a work entitled Dissertatio Historica de Vita et Patria S. Rumoldi, 
Archiepiscopi Dubliniensis, published at Louvain in 1662. , in 4. to. The learned pope Benedict XIV. 
seems to adjudge St. Rumold to Ireland, in his letter to the prelates of that kingdom dated the 1. st of 
August, 1741. , wherein are the following words: “Quod si recensere voluerimus sanctissimos viros 
Columbanum, Kilianum, VIrgilium, Rumoldum, Gallum, aliosque plures qui ex Hibernia in alias 
provincias catholicam fidem invexerunt, auillam per martyrium effuso sanguine collustrarunt.” (Hib 
Dom. Suppl. p. 831. .) On the other hand Janning the Bollandist undertakes to prove that St. Rumold 
was an English Saxon. See Janning and J. B. Sellerii Acta S. Rumoldi. Autvero. 1718. ; also F. Ward, 
and Ware’s bishops, p. 305. . 


2336 + John Damascen. Serm. de Transfig. Dom. 
2337 Gildas. c. 8. 
2338 Bede. Hist.1.1..c.7.. 


2339 The second kingdom of Burgundy was begun in 890. , by Ralph, nephew to Bozon, whom the 
emperor Charles the Bald, king of France, had made king of Arles in 876. , giving him Provence and 


part of Dauphine. This second kingdom of Burgundy comprised Provence, Savoy, the Vienuois, and 
the county of Burgundy The duchy of Burgundy had its duke at the same time. 


2340 tt ig nine leagues from Mans. Childebert in the charter says that the land had been already gives 
to the saint by Ciovis his father. (Marten. Amp. Coil. tom. 1. . p. 1. .) This is also attested by Nicholas 
Ep. ad Episc Gall. and is likewise insinuated by Siviard in his life of St. Calais 


2341 Salus in the Syriac signifies foolish. 
2342 st Tho. 2., 2.. 

2343 Imit. of Chr. b. 1., c. 20.. 

2344 Phil. 3. :20. . 


2345 From the word joy used by the evangelist on this occasion, and from the unanimous consent of 
the fathers, it is manifest that the holy infant anticipated the use of reason, and that this was not a 
more natural motion, as some protestants have imagined, but the result of reason, and the effect of 
holy joy and devotion. 


2346 phil, 4, :20. . 


2347 Nero reigned the first five years with so much clemency, that once when he was to sign an 
order for the death of a condemned person, he said: “I wish I could not write.” But his master Seneca 
and Burrhus the prefect of the pretorium, to whom this his moderation was owing, even then 
discovered in him a bent to crueity, to correct which they strove to give his passion another turn. 
With this view Seneca wrote and inscribed to him a treatise On Clemency, which we still have. But 
both Seneca and Burrhus connived at an adulterous intrigue in which he was engaged in his youth: so 
very defective was the virtue of the best among the heathen philosophers. If the tutors imagined that 
by giving up a part, they might save the rest, and by indulging him in the softer passions they might 
check those which seemed more fatal to the commonwealth, the event showed how much they were 
deceived by this false human prudence, and how much more glorious it would have been to have 
preferred death to the least moral evil, could paganism have produced any true martyrs of virtue. The 
passions are not to be stilled by being soothed: whatever is allowed them is but an allurement to go 
farther, and soon makes their tyranny uncontrollable. of this Nero is an instance. For, availing himself 
of this indulgence, he soon gave an entire loose to all his desires, especially when he began to feel the 
dangerous pleasure of being master of his own person and actions. He plunged himself publicly, and 
without shame or constraint, into the most infamous debaucheries, in which such was the perversity 
of his heart, that, as Suetonius tells us, he believed nobody to be less voluptuous and abandoned than 
himself, though he said they were more private in their crimes, and greater hypocrites: 
notwithstanding, at that very time, Rome abounded with most perfect examples of virtue and chastity 
among the Christians. 


There is a degree of folly inseparable from vice. But this in Nero seemed by superlative malice to 
degenerate into downright phrenzy. All his projects consisted in the extravagances of a madman; and 
nothing so much flattered his pride as to undertake things that seemed impossible. He forgot all 


common rules of decency, order, or justice. It was his greatest ambition to sing or perform the part of 
an actor on the stage, to play on musical instruments in the theatre, or to drive a chariot in the circus. 
And whoever did not applaud all his performances, or had not the complaisance to let him carry the 
prize at every race or public diversion, his throat was sure to be cut, or he was reserved for some 
more barbarous death. For cruelty was the vice which above all others has rendered his name 
detestable. At the instigation of Poppea, a most infamous adulteress, he caused his mother Agrippina 
to be slain in the year 58. , and from that time it seemed to be his chief delight to glut his savage 
mind with the slaughter of the bravest, the most virtuous, and the most noble persons of the universe, 
especially of those that were nearest to him. He put to death his wife Octavia after many years ill 
usage, and he cut off almost all the most illustrious heads of the empire. 


2348 On account of the murder of St. Stanislas, stain by Boleslas II. 
2349 Serm, v, de Laz. t. 1. . p. 765. . 
2350 St. Chrys.1. 1. . ad Vid. Junior. t. 1. . p. 341.. 


2351 According to the Registers of Landaff, quoted by Usher, St. Oudoceus was son of Budic II. 
prince of Cornwall, in Armorica; and was committed to the care of St. Theliau, when he removed to 
Armorica But Usher is mistaken, as he dates this fact at 596. . For we learn from St. Gregory of Tours 
that Thierri, son of Budic, was made prince of Cornwall in 577. , and that his father was dead a long 
time before. 


2352 P. 178. . ed. Combefis. 
2393 Not, ib. t.2.. p. 704. . Op St. Chrys 


23547 9. ed. Ben. p. 704. . 


NO 


2395 The abbey of Kemperle is three leagues from Port-Louis and eight from Quimper. 


2356 





In Latin Bern Cramnus, Bertrannus; not Betrandus. 


NO 


2357 Lugo in Decal. See Less.1. de Valetud. 


2358 Jos. 9. :14. . 

2359 See these laws in Spelman, Conc. t. 1. , and Wilkins. Conc. Brit. t.1.. 
2360 Cent. 10.. 

2361 Fytant in Monast. Anglic. App., vol. I. 


2362 The Welch laws of Howel Dha, that is, Howel the Good, are published by Dr. Wotton, in folio, 
1735. 


2363 See Inett, History of the Church of England, t. 1. . 
2364 Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1.5., lib. 4. , n. 38.. 
2365 Thid.1.6., lib. 2.,n.14.. 

2366 Cotelier, Monum. GI. p. 675. . 

2367 Cotelier. ib. p. 670. . Rosweide,1. 3. , p. 103. . 
2368 Cotelier ib. p. 672. . 

2369 Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1. 5. . lib. 15. ,n. 47... 
2370 Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1. 5... lib. 1.,n.17.. 
2371 Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1. 5. , lib. 15.,n. 44... 
2372 Thid. n. 46. . 

2373 Thid.1.5., lib. 8.,n.15.. 


2374 Thid.1.6.,lib.9.,n.5.. 


NO 


2375 Cotelier, ibid. p. 669. . 


NO 


2376 Rosweide, Vit. Patr. 1..5., lib. 4.,n. 39., etl. 6., lib. 8.,n.6.. 
2377 Cotelier, p. 671. . 

2378 Rufin. ap Rosw.1. 3. , n. 162. . 

2379 Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1. 5. , lib. 16. , n. 10. 

2380 Cotelier, t. I, p. 678. . 


2381 The monastery of Blangy was founded in 686. . Having been destroyed during the incursions of 
the Normans, it was rebuilt In the eleventh century, and given to the religions of the Order of St. 
Benedict it is still in being. 


2382 She was widow of Guy of Chatillon, count of St. Pol, brother to Maud. 


2383 yp. Cypr. 1. , de Oper. et Eleem. 


23847 1. de Offic. c. 30.. 


2385 The abbé Ma-Geoghegan, in his history of Ireland, published in Paris in 1758. , asserts that the 
Scots were originally Scythians, or properly Celto-Scythians, of Spanish original. Foreign writers of 
repute bear witness to this extraction: the native historians of Ireland have at all times been 
unanimous in recording It, and have adduced testimonies in support of it, which cannot be easily 
overthrown, as some moderns, who made the attempt, have experienced. The ancient Fileas of 
Ireland have indeed (like the old poets of all other European nations) shrouded real facts in a veil of 
pompous fables. Thus they pretended the leaders of this Spanish colony were the descendants of a 
celebrated Breogan, and that a grandson of this Breogan was married to an Egyptian heroine named 
Scota, from whom the Irish took the name of Kinea-Scuit or Scots, as they took the appellation of 
Clan-Breogan or Brigantes, from the former. But such inventions, acceptable to the credulity and 
flattering to the pride of nations, cannot discredit any fact otherwise well attested. The British 
Brigantes were probably descendants of the Irish Brigantes, as the Scots of Britain were certainly 
descendants from those of Ireland. Tacitus, in the first age of the Christian era, has thought from the 
difference of complexion and frame of body observable among the British tribes of his time, that 
some were of Spanish original; and an earlier writer, Seneca, in his satire on the emperor Claudius, 
makes mention of the Scuta-Brigantes, which Scaliger, by needless correction, makes Scoto- 
Brigantes, as the Irish wrote Scuit and Scoit indifferently. This testimony of Seneca is a proof that the 
name Scots or Scuits, was known to some Roman writers so early as the first century; and the Irish 
appellations of Kinea-Scnit and Clan-Breogan plainly point out the proper country of those Scuta- 
Brigantes in the time of the emperor Nero. 


Mr. Geoghegan looks upon the Irish to be a mother tongue; and it may justly be so denominated, not 
withstanding the adoption of some foreign terms, and some variations of construction introduced by 
time in all languages, before they arrive at their classical standard. Some writings of the fifth century 
show that this language was at its full perfection before the introduction of the gospel by Roman 
missionaries in the fourth and fifth centuries. The notion that this language is a dialect of the modern 
Biscayan is undoubtedly groundless. The latter tongue owes its original to some nation of those 
barbarians who settled in Guipuscoa and other parts of the Pyrenean regions, on the decline of the 
Roman empire, nor are the few words common in the Basque and Irish tongues any proof that the 
one is descended from the other. This observation will hold good relatively to the Welsh and Irish 
languages. They differ entirely in syntax, and show that the two nations speaking those tongues have 
different Celtic originals. 


Bollandus says that St. Patrick taught the first alphabet to the Irish: he means the Roman alphabet, 
and should not forget that it was taught very near an age before, by earlier missionaries in the parts of 
Ireland which they converted to the faith. In the antecedent times the Fileas or ancient Irish writers, 
inscribed their ideas on tablets of wood, by the means of seventeen cyphers, of which their ancestors 
learned the use before their arrival in Ireland; nor is this fact obscured, but is rather enlightened by a 
fable of the Fileas, setting forth that some of those ancestors were instructed in letters by a celebrated 
Phenius, famous for literary knowledge in the East. Through this poetical veil we plainly discern the 
Phenicians, who first instructed the Europeans (the Greeks, Lybians, Italians, and Spaniards 
particularly) in the use of letters and other arts. Spain, according to Strabo, had the use of letters in a 
very early period; and that a colony from that country should import into, and cultivate also, those 
elements of knowledge in Ireland, is not improbable: the perfection of the Irish language before the 
introduction of Christianity is an incontrovertible proof of the fact. 


The Scots are represented as a rude and barbarous people in the fourth and fifth ages, even by some 
eminent ecclesiastical writers. But these as well as other foreign historians have not, if at all, been 
resident long enough in Ireland to pronounce the natives barbarous, if those writers took that epithet 
in the worst sense it can bear. St. Jerom avers that when an adolescentulus, he saw a Scot in Gaul 
feeding upon human flesh, but the child, in this case, might impose upon the man, or if otherwise, a 
nation is not to be characterised from the barbarity of an individual, or even of a single tribe in an 
extensive country. That some barbarous customs prevailed in Ireland during the ages mentioned, 
cannot be denied; and that some prevail at this day in most of the modern states of Europe, called 
enlightened, is a matter of fatal experience. In the documents still preserved in the native language of 
the ancient Irish, we learn that after the reform made of the order of Fileas in the first century, houses 
and ample landed endowments were set apart for those philosophers, who, in the midst of the most 
furious civil wars, were by common consent to be left undisturbed; that they were to be exempt from 
every employment but that of improving themselves in abstract knowledge, and cultivating the 
principal youths of the nation in their several colleges; that in the course of their researches they 
discovered and exposed the corrupt doctrines of the Druids; and that an enlightened monarch called 
Cormac O’Quin look the lead among the Fileas in the attack upon that order of priests, and declared 
publicly for the unity of the Godhead against Polytheism, and for the adoration of one supreme, 
omnipotent, and merciful Creator of heaven and earth. The example of that monarch, and the 
disquisitions of the Fileas relating to religion and morality, paved the way for the reception of the 
gospel; and as the doctrines of our Saviour made the quickest progress among civilized nations, the 
conversion of Ireland in a shorter compass of time than we read of in the conversion of any other 
European country, brings a proof that the natives were not the rude barbarians some ancient authors 
have represented them to be. 





2386 Antig. Brit. Eccl. c. 16., p. 408. , 412... 
2387 Prosp. Contra Collat. c. 44. . 


2388 See the note on the life of St. Patrick in this work; also Ware’s Antiq. by Harris, with his 
remarks on Dempster, c.1, p. 4. . 


2389 Ushur, p. 418. . 


2390 Certain ancient principal Scottish saints are commemorated in an ancient Scottish calendar 
published by Mr. Robert Keith, as follows: 


Jan. 8. . St. Nethalan, B. C. An. 452. . 21. . St. Vimin, B. An. 715. . 29. . St. Macwoloc, B. An. 720. . 
30. Baint Macglastian, B. An. 814. . 


Feb. 7. . St. Ronan, B. C. An. 603. . 


March 1. . St. Minan, archdeacon, C. An. 879. . Also St. Marnan, B. An. 655. . 4. . St. Adrian, B. of 
St. Andrew’s, M. He was slain by the Danes in 874. , and buried in the isle of Man. 6. . St. Fredoline, 
C. An. 500. . 11. . St. Constantine, king of Scotland, a monk and M. An. 556. . 17. . St. Kyrinus or 
Kyrstinus, surnamed Boniface, B. of Ross, An. 660. 


April 1. . St. Gilbert, B. of Caithness, An. 1140. . 12. . St. Ternan, archbishop of the Picts, ordained 
by Saint Palladius, about the year 450. . 16. . St. Manus or Mans, M. in Orkney, An. 1104. . 19. . 
Translation of St. Margaret’s body to Dunfermline. 


July 6. . St. Palladius, apostle of Scotland. 
August 10. . St. Blanc, B. C. 27. . St. Malrube, hermit, martyred by the Danes, in Scotland, in 1040. . 


September 16. . St. Minian, B. C. In 450. , or according to some, a whole century later. 22. . St. 
Lolan, B. of Whithern or Galloway. 


October 25. . St. Marnoc, B. C. died at Kilmarnock in the fourth or fifth century. 


November 2. . Saint Maure, from whom Kilmrures is named, An. 899. . 12. . St. Macar, B. of 
Murray, M 887. . 


St. Germanus, B. C. said to have been appointed bishop of the Isles by St. Patrick. Under his 
invocation the cathedral of the isle of Man is dedicated. St. Macull or Manchold, in Latin Macallius, 
bishop in the same place from 494. to 518. . In his honor many churches are dedicated in Scotland, 
and one in the isle of Man He is honored on the 25. th of April. St. Brendan, from whom a church in 
the isle of Man is called Kirk-Bradan, was bishop of the isles in the ninth century. 


N. B. The isle of Man has had its own bishop from the time it came into the hands of the English in 
the days of Edward I. of England, and David II. of Scotland. It was anciently subject to the bishop of 
the Isles, who always resided at Hy-columbkill till the extinction of episcopacy in Scotland, in 1688. . 
The bishops both of the isles and of Man took the title of Episcopus Sodorensis; which Mr. Keith (p. 
175. ) derives (not from any towns), but from the Greek word Soter or Saviour, because the cathedral 
of Hy-columbkill is dedicated to our Saviour. See Mr. Robert Keith, in his new Catalogue of bishops 
in Scotland, printed at Edinburgh, in 4. to. An. 1755. . 


Le Neve supposes with Spotiswood that the isle of Man had its bishops after Amphibalus, who lived 
in the fourth age, that they were called bishops of Soder from a village of that name in the island, and 
that the title was transferred to the island of Hy-columbkill in the eighth age. when the two sees were 
united into one. But the succession of bishops in the isle of Man is not sufficiently clear. 


Matthew Paris says that Wycomb was first bishop of Man, in the twelfth age, and that he was 
consecrated by the archbishop of York. See Le Neve, Fasti Anglic. 


2391 Hect, Boet.1. 7. , fol. 128. . 
2392 Sozom.1.3.,c.14.. 
2393 Rufin. b.5.,c. 10.. 


2394 Socrates, In all things he said, used to add this form of speech, “By my Demon’s leave.” And 
just upon the point of expiring, he ordered a cock to be sacrificed to Esculapius (Plato’s Pheedo sub 
finem). And in his trial we read one article of his impeachment to have been a charge of unnatural 
lust. Thales, the prince of naturalists, being asked by Croesus what God was, put off that prince from 


time to time, saying, “I will consider on it.” But the meanest mechanic among the Christians can 
explain himself Intelligibly on the Creator of the universe. Diogenes could not be contented in his tub 
without gratifying his passions. And when with his dirty feet he trod upon Plato’s costly carpets, 
crying that he trampled upon the pride of Plato, he did this, as Plato answered him, with greater pride. 
Pythagoras affected tyranny at Thorium, and Zeno at Pyrene. Lycurgus made away with himself 
because he was unable to bear the thought of the Lacedemonians correcting the severity of his laws. 
Anaxagoras had not fidelity enough to restore to strangers the goods which they had committed to his 
trust. Aristotle could not sit easy till he proudly made his friend Hermlas sit below him; and he was 
as gross a flatterer of Alexander for the sake of vanity, as Plato was of Dionysius for his belly. From 
Plato and Socrates the stoics derived their proud maxim, “The wise man is self-sufficient.” Epictetus 
himself allows “to be proud of the conquest of any vice.” Aristotle (Ethic. ad Nicom.1. 10. , c. 7. ) 
and Cicero patronize revenge. See B. Cumberland of the Laws of Nature, c. 9. , p. 346. . Abbé 
Batteux demonstrates the impiety and vices of Epicurus mingled with some virtues and great moral 
truths. (La Morale d’Epicure, a Paris, 1758. .) The like blemishes may be found in the doctrine and 
lives of all the other boasted philosophers of paganism Fee Theodoret. De curandis Grecor. 
affectibus. &c. 


2395 King Ina ruled the West-Saxons thirty-seven years with great glory, from the abdication of 
Ceadwalla who died at Rome Ina vanquished the Welsh, several domestic rebels, and foreign 
enemies; made many pious foundations, and rebuilt in a sumptuous manner the abbey of Glastenbury. 
Ralph or Ranulph Higden in his Polychronicon, and others say this king first established the Rome- 
scot or Peterpence. which was a collection of a penny from every house in his kingdom paid yearly to 
the see of Rome. By considering the vanities of the world and moved by the frequent exhortations of 
the queen his wife, he renounced the world In 728. in the highest pitch of human felicity, and leaving 
his kingdom to Ethelheard his kinsman, travelled to Rome, was there shorn a monk, and grew old in 
that mean habit. His wife accompanied him thither, confirmed him in that course, and imitated his 
example: so that living not fall from each other in mutual love, and in the constant exercises of 
penance and devotion, they departed this life at Rome not without doing divers miracles, as William 
of Malmesbury and H. Huntingdon write. In 696. Sebbi, the pious king of the East-Saxons, preferred 
also a private life to a crown, took the monastic babe with the blessing of bishop Whaldere, successor 
to St. Erkenwald in the see of London, after bestowing a great sum of money in charity, and soon 
after departed this life in the odor of sanctity. See Bede b. 4. ,c. 11.. 


2396 Spelman Conc. Brit. t. 1. . 
2397 8.5. , ch. 19.. 
2398 Bede, p. 3., c¢. 6. . 


2399 On St. Edelburga see Solier the Bollandist, ad diem 7. Julij, t. 2. , p. 481. . She is called in 
French St. Aubierge. See on her also Du Plessis, Hist. de Meaux. 


2400 published by Dom. Martenne, Anecdot. t. 4. . 


2401 Urban VIII. Constit. 58. . Cum sicut. An. 1626. , Bullar. Roman. t.5., p. 120... 


2402 Grotius and others demonstrate the Greek language to have been, in the first ages of 
Christianity, common in Palestine; but this cannot be extended to all the country people, as this 
passage and other proofs clearly show. Hence Eusebius wrote his Acts of the Martyrs of Palestine in 
Syro-Chaldale, but abridged the same in Greek, in the eighth book of his Church History 


2403 The old Latin Acts write his name Flavian, and some Fabian, by mistaking the Syriac name, 
which is written without vowels. 


2404 Anglia Sacra, t. 1. , p. 613. , published by Wharton. 
2405 Thid. p. 606. . 


2406 Sozom 1..3..c. 16.. 





2407 7 3. p. 23... 


2408 On this genuine work see Assemani, Op. t. 1. , p. 119. , ib. Proleg, c. 1., et t. 2. , p. 37. . Item 
Biblioth. Orient. t. 1. , p. 141. . The disciples of St. Ephrem committed to writing this same history, 
as they had often heard it from his month. Hence we have so many relations of it. One formerly 
published by Gerard Vossius, is republished by Assemani (t. 3. , p. 23. ). But the most complete 
account is that gives us in the saint’s confession, extant in the new Vatican edition. 


2409 Soe Appendix on St. Ephrem’s Works, at the end of the life. 
2410 Serm. Ascetic. 1., p. 4.. 
2411 In encomio Basillj, t. 2. . 


2412 From his conversing with St. Basil by an interpreter it is clear that St. Ephrem never understood 
the Greek language. The old vicious translation of the life of St. Basil, under the name of St. 
Amphilochius, pretends that St. Basil obtained for him miraculously the knowledge of the Greek 
tongue, and ordained him priest. But this is a double mistake, though the latter was admitted by 
Baillet. Saint Jerom, Palladius, and other ancients always style him deacon, never priest. Nor does 
Pseudo Amphilochius say, that St. Basil raised St. Ephrem, but only his disciple and companion to 
the priesthood, as the new translation of this piece, and an attentive inspection of the original text, 
demonstrate. 


2413-7 4.1.1. , ed. Vaticane. 
2414 Necrosima, can. 81.. p. 355., t. 6.. 
2415 st. Ephrem in Testam.1. 286. , 395. , and St Greg. Nyss. p. 12.. 


2416 Testam. t. 2., p. 230. , &c. 


2417 Greg. M. Moral. 1. . 23. , c. 21. 
2418 Cant. 2. :12.. 


2419 John Oosterwican was director to a convent of nuns of the same order in Gorcum; he was then 
very old, and often prayed that God would honor him with the crown of martyrdom. 


The names of the eleven Franciscans were Nicholas Pick, Jerom, a native of Werden, In the county of 
Horn, Theodoric of Embden, native of Amorfort, Nicaise Johnson, native of Heze, Wilhade, native of 
Denmark, Godfrey of Merveille, Antony of the town of Werden, Antony of Hornaire, a village near 
Gorcum. Francis Rodes, native of Brussels. These were priests and preachers. The other two were 
lay-brothers, namely, Peter of Asca, a village in Brabant, and Cornelius of Dorestate, a village now 
called Wick, in the territory of Utrecht——The three curates were Leonand Vechel, Nicholas Poppel, 
and Godfrey Dunen. This last was a native of Gorcum, who having been rector of the university of 
Paris, where he had studied and taught, was some time curate in Holland near the French territories, 
but resigned his curacy and lived at Gorcum. 


The other martyrs were John Oosterwican mentioned above; John, a Dominican of the province of 
Cologne, curate of Hornaire; Adrian Hilvarenbeck, a Norbertin of Middleburge, who served a parish 
at Munster, a village near the mouth of the Meuse; James Lacop of the same order and monastery, an 
assistant in a neighboring parish to Munster; and Andrew Walter, a secular priest, curate of Heinous 
near Dort. 


2420 yulij, t. 2., p. 823. . 
2421 De Canoniz. lib. iii. cap. 12.. 


2422 The reader will observe that this word is used in the Saints’ writings in the sense of elevated, 
and almost ecstatic, union with God, in prayer and contemplation. 


2423 Plas, VI Decerise approving the virtues of the Ven Veronlea Giuliani. April. 1796. . 


2424 Ceillier and some others think this emperor to have been M. Aurelius Antoninus Philosophus, 
who was a persecutor, and reigned with Lucius Verus: the latter was absent from Rome in the 
Parthian war from 162. to 166. ; on which account, say these authors, he did not appear in this trial. 
See Tillemont, t. 2. , p. 326. . But that these martyrs suffered under Antoninus Pius, in the thirteenth 
year of his reign, of Christ 150. , we are assured by an old inscription in several ancient MS. copies 
of their acts mentioned by Ruinart. That this emperor put several Christians to death whilst he was 
governor of Asia before his accession to the empire, Tertullian testifies (ad Scapul.). And that 
towards the end of his reign, notwithstanding his former mildness towards them, he again exercised 
the sword and torments on them, we have an undoubted proof in the genuine epitaph of St. 
Alexander, martyr, produced by Arringhi, Diss. 2..1., 3. , c. 22. . See Berti in Sec. 2.. 


2425 Que in viduitate permanens Deo auam voverat castitatem. Ruin Act. Sincer. p. 21. 


2426 © nes qu non confitentur Christum verum esse Deum, in ignem eternum mittentur. Ruin. p. 23. 


2427 Th Cyclum Pasch. p. 268. 


2428 Nisibis was the Assyrian name of this city, which was called by the Greeks Antiochia 
Mygdonie from the river Mygdon, on which it was situated, which gave name to the territory. The 
ancient name of this city was Achar or Achad, one of the seats of the empire of Nimrod. “He reigned 
in Arach, that is, Edessa and in Achad, now called Nisibis,” says St. Jerom. (qu. in Gen. c. 10. , n. 10. 
). St. Ephrem had made the came observation before him. “He reigned in Arach, which is Edessa, and 
in Achar, which is Nisibis, and in Caianne, which is Ctesiphon, and in Rehebot, which is Adiab.” St. 
Ephrem, Comm. in Gen See Sim. Assemani, Bibl. Orient. t 2. . Diss. de Monophysitis. 


2429 philoth. seu Hist. Relig. c. 1. , p. 767. . 


2430 F Cuper thinks the account of this event in Theodoret’s Religious History to be an addition 
inserted from other places, t. 4. . Jul. in Comment. previo ad Vitam, S. Jacobi. n 12. et 17. . 


2431 philost. Hist.1. 3. , c. 23... 


2432 Chron. Alex. p. 287. . S Hieron. in Chron. and Theophan. p. 28. . See Le Bean, Hist. du Bas 
Empirel.6.,n.11.,t.2.,p.22.. 


2433 Wisdom 16. :9.. 


2434 Theodoret, Hist. Relig. In vit. S. Jacobl, et in Hist. Eccl.1. 2. . c. 30. . Philost.1. 3. , c. 32. 
Theophan. p. 13. Chron. Alex. Zozim.1. 3.. Zonar. t. 2. , p. 44.. Le Reau.1. 7. , p.127.,t.2.. 


2435 Ammian. Marcelli.1. 18. ,c. 7.. Zonaras, t. 2.. p. 20... Monsignor Antonelli In vit. St. Jacobi, 
p. 26... 


2436 Tillemont, Hist. des. Emp. t. 4. , p. 674. , places the second siege of Nisibis in 346. , and the 
third in 350. But the dates abovementioned are more agreeable to history, and adopted by the suffrage 
of most modern critics. 


2437 The two elder Assemani place the death of St. James in 338. , soon after the first siege of 
Nisibis, of which they understand the circumstances which are usually ascribed to the second siege; 
for Theodoret confounds them together, as Garnier, (in hunc Theodoreti locum), Petau, (in Or.1. 
Juliani) Henricus Valesius, (in Hist. Eccl). Theodoret, Ammian. Marce11.1. 18. . Pagi, Tillemont, and 
others observe. Simon Assemani confirms this chronology by the express testimony of the authors of 
two Syrian Chronicles, that of Dionysius, patriarch of the Jacobits, and that of Edessa. See Simon 
Assemani, Biblio. Orient. t. 1. , c. 5. p. 17. , and Stephen Evodins Assemani in Op. S. Ephrem, t. 1. . 
But neither of thee Chronicles seems of sufficient authority to counterbalance the testimony of the 
Greek historians, and the circumstances that persuade us that St. James survived the second siege of 
Nisibis, upon which Tillemont, Ceillier. &c., place the death of St. James in 350. ; and Cuper the 
Bollandist between the years 350. and 361. , In which Constantins died. 


2438 See on him Galanus in parte 1. . Historiali Concil. Armen. cum Roman. p. 239. , and F. James 
Villote, S. J. in serie Chronol. Patriarcharum Armenie, printed in the end of his Latin-Armenian 
Dictionary. 


2439 These are extant, addressed not to St. Gregory the apostle of Armenia, surnamed the 
Illuminator, as some copies have mistaken, but probably to his nephew, another St. Gregory, who, 
being consecrated bishop preached the faith in Albania, a province of Greater Armenia, near the 
Caspian sea, where he was crowned with martyrdom among the infidel barbarians in the very country 
where Baronius places the martyrdom of the apostle St. Bartholomew. See Galanus, Hist. Eccl. 
Armenorum, c. 5. , et Not. lb. Also Antonelli, not. in ep. S. Gregorii ad S. Jacobum Misib. p. 1. . 


2440 These eighteen discourses of St. James are mentioned by Gennadius, who gives their titles, (t. 
2. , p. 901. , Op. S. Hier. Veron. an. 1735. ,) commended by St. Athanasius (who calls them 
monuments of the simplicity and candor of an apostolic mind. Ep. encyclic, ad episcopos Egypti et 
Lybiz) and by the Armenian writers quoted by Antonelli, who demonstrates from the discourses 
themselves that they are a work of the fourth century. 


St. James, in the first, On Faith, demonstrates this to be the foundation of our spiritual edifice, which 
is raised upon it by hope and love, which render the Christian soul the house and temple of God, the 
ornaments of which are all good works, as fasting, prayer, chastity, and all the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost. He commends faith from the divine authority of Christ, who everywhere requires it, from its 
indispensable necessity, from the heroic virtues which it produces, the eminent saints it has formed, 
and the miracles It has wrought. The subject of his second discourse is Charity, or the Love of God 
and our Neighbor, in which the whole law of Christ is comprised, and which is the most excellent of 
all virtues, and the perfection of all sanctity, admirably taught by Christ both by word and example; 
the end of all his doctrine, mysteries, and sufferings being to plant his charity in our hearts. In the 
third discourse he treats on fasting, universal temperance, and self-denial, by which we subdue and 
govern our senses and passions, die to ourselves, and obtain all blessings of God. and the protection 
of the angels, who are moved to assist and fight for us, as he proves from examples and passages of 
holy writ (pp. 60. , 61. , 62. ). In his fourth he speaks on Prayer, on which he delivers admirable 
maxims, teaching that its excellence is derived from the purity, sanctity, and fervor of the heart, upon 
which the fire descends from heaven, and which glorifies God even by its silence. “But none,” says 
he, “will be cleansed unless they have been washed in the laver of baptism, and have received the 
body and blood of Christ. For the blood is expiated by this Blood, and the body cleansed by this 
Body. Be assiduous in holy prayer, and in the beginning of all prayer place that which our Lord hath 
taught us. When you ray, always remember your friends, and me a sinner, &c.” 


His fifth discourse, On War, is chiefly an invective against pride, in vanquishing which consists our 
main spiritual conflict. The sixth discourse is most remarkable. The title is, On Devout Persons, that 
as, Ascetes. The Armenian word Ugdavor signifies one who by vow has consecrated himself to God. 
From this discourse it is manifest that some of these Ascetes had devoted themselves to God in a 
state of continency by vow, others only by a resolution. The saint most pathetically exhorts them to 
fervor and watchfulness, and excellently inculcates the obligation which every Christian lies under of 
becoming a spiritual man formed upon the image of Christ, the second Adam, in order to rise with 
him to glory He inveighs against some Ascetes who kept under the same roof a woman Ascete to 
serve them: a practice no less severely condemned by St. Gregory Nazianzen (Carm. 3. , p. 56. , and 
Or. 43. , p. 701. ). St. Basil (Ep. 55. , p. 149. ). St. Chrysostom, the council of Nice, that of Ancyra, 


&c. St. James was himself an Ascete from his youth, St. Gregory to whom he sends those discourses, 
was also one, and it is clear from many passages in St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Basil, and others, that 
they were very numerous in Cappadocia, Pontus, and Armenia before St. Basil founded there the 
monastic life. See Antonelli’s note, ib. p. 203. . Saint James, in his seventh discourse, On Penance, 
strongly exhorts sinners to confess speedily their crimes; to conceal which through shame is final 
impenitence. He adds, the priests cannot disclose such a confession (p. 237. ). The infidels and 
several heretics in the first ages of the Church denying the general resurrection of bodies, St. James 
proves that mystery in his eighth discourse. On the Resurrection of the Dead. His ninth, On Humility, 
is an excellent eulogium of that virtue, by which men are made the children of God, and brethren of 
Christ; and it is but justice in man, who is but dust. Its fruits are Innocence, simplicity, meekness, 
sweetness, charity, patience, prudence, mercy, sincerity, compunction, and peace. For he who loves 
humility is always blessed, and enjoys constant peace; God, who dwelleth in the meek and humble 
abiding in him. 


The tenth discourse, On Pastors, contains excellent advice to a pastor of souls, especially on his 
obligation of watching over and feeding his flock. In the eleventh, On Circumcision, and in the 
twelfth. On the Sabbath, he shows against the Jews, that those laws no longer oblige, and that the 
Egyptians learned circumcision from the Jews. In the thirteenth, On the Choice of Meats, he proves 
none are unlawful of their own nature. In the fourteenth, On the Passover, that the Paschal solemnity 
of Christ’s resurrection has abolished that Jewish festival: he adds that the Christian, in honor of 
Christ’s crucifixion, keeps every Friday, and also, at Nisibis, the fourteenth day of every month. In 
the fifteenth he proves the Reprobation of the Jews. In the sixteenth the Divinity of the Son of God. 
In the seventeenth the Virtue of holy Virginity, which both the Ascetes and the clergy professed, and 
which he defends against the Jews only; for he wrote before the heretics in the fourth age 
calumniated the sanctity of that state. In the eighteenth he confutes the Jews, who pretended that their 
temple and synagogue would be again restored at Jerusalem. 


The long letter to the priests of Seleucia and Ctesiphon against schisms and dissentions, when Papas, 
the haughty bishop of those cities, had raised there a fatal schism, is in some MSS. ascribed to St. 
James; but was certainly a synodal letter sent by a council held on that occasion, nine years after the 
council of Nice: on which see the life of St. Miles, and the notes of the archbishop of Apamea, 
Evedius Assemani, ib. Act. Mart. Orient. t. 1. . p. 72. . and Jos. Assemani Bibl. Orient. t. 1. , p. 86. , 
&c. 


Among the oriental liturgies. one in Chaldaic formerly in use among the Syrians, bears the name of 
St. James of Nisibis Gennadius mentions twenty-six books written by this holy doctor in the Syrian 
tongue, all on pious subjects, or on the Persian persecution. They were never translated into Greek. 


The letters of St. James and St. Gregory are published by Assemani, Bibl. Orient. t. 1. , p. 552. , 632. 


2441 pe 33. -16. , Prov. 3. :23., Zach. 2. :8., Gen. 15. :1., Lev. 26. :3.. 
24425 Chrys. Hom. 51., In Act. Hom. 15. , in Rom. et 91., in Matt, 
2443 Ose. 1. :2., Zich. 11. :9., Isa. 5. :5. 


2444 Amos 9. :4.. 


2445 Molanus in Auctario Martyrol Menard, in Martyr. Bened. Bucelin, &c. 


2446 Some have Imagined that St. Hidulph was only chorepiscopus or vicar, probably with episcopal 
orders, for the administration of part of the diocess. But the most judicious critics agree with the 
original writers of his life, that he was himself archbishop of Triers. 





2447 Sulpic. Sever. Dial. 1. , c. 26. , ol. 18. , p. 94. . ed. nov. Veron. an. 1741. . 


2448 Heraclides ap. Cotel. Monum. Eccl. Gr. t. 3. , p. 172. . See St. Chrys contra oppugn. vite 
monast. t. 1. S. Gr. Naz. St. Basil, &c. 


2449 Among the heathen emperors of Rome, Titus, the two Antonines, and Alexander deserved the 
best of their subjects, and the three last gained a great reputation for moral virtue. The Antonines 
were eminent for their learning, and devoted themselves to the Stoic philosophy. Arrius Antoninus, 
who had distinguished himself by his moderation and love of justice in several magistracies, was 
adopted by the emperor Adrian in 138. , and upon his death in the same year ascended the imperial 
throne. He was truly the father of his people during a reign of twenty-two years, and died in 161. , 
being seventy-seven years old. He obtained the surname of Pius, according to some, by his gratitude 
to Adrian; but, according to others, by his clemency and goodness, He had often in his mouth the 
celebrated saying of Scipio Africanus, that he would rather save the life of one citizen than destroy 
one thousand enemies. He engaged in no wars, except that by his lieutenants he restrained the Daci, 
Alani, and Mauri, and by the conduct of Lollius Urbicus quieted the Britons, confining the 
Caledonians to their mountains and forests by a new wall. Yet the pagan virtues of this prince were 
mixed with an alloy of superstition, vice, and weakness. When the senate refused to enrol Adrian 
among the gods, out of a just detestation of his cruelty and other vices, Antoninus, by tears and 
entreaties, extorted from it a decree by which divine honors were granted that infamous prince, and 
he appointed priests and a temple for his worship. He likewise caused his wife Faustina to be honored 
after her death as a goddess, and was reproached for the most dissolute life of his daughter Faustina 
the younger, whom he gave in marriage to his adopted son, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 


Xiphilin writes that the Christians shared in the mildness of his government. Yet though he did not 
raise by fresh edicts any new persecution, it is a notorious mistake of Dodwell and some others, who 
pretend that no Christians suffered death for the faith during his reign, at least by his order. Tertullian 
informs us (1. ad Scapul. c. 4. ), that Arrius Antoninus, when he was only proconsul of Asia, put in 
execution the old unjust rescript of Trajan; and having punished some Christians with death, 
dismissed the rest, crying out to them, “O wretches, if you want to die, have you not halters and 
precipices to end your lives by?” St. Justin, in his first apology, which he addressed to Antoninus 
Pius, who was then emperor, testifies that Christians were tortured with the most barbarous cruelty 
without having been convicted of any crime. Also St. Ireneus (1. 3. , c. 3. ), Eusebius (1. 4. , c. 10. ), 
and the author of an ancient poem which is published among the works of Tertullian, are 
incontestible vouchers that this emperor, whom Capitolinus falls a most zealous worshipper of the 
gods, often shed the blood of saints. By the acts of St. Felicitas and her sons, it appears what artifices 
the pagan priests made use of to stir up the emperors and magistrates against the Christians. At 
length, however, Antoninus Pius, in the fifteenth year of his reign, of Christ 152. , according to 
Tillemont, wrote to the states of Asia, commanding that all persons who should be impeached merely 
for believing in Christ, should be discharged, and their accusers punished according to the laws 
against informers, adding, “You do but harden them in their opinion, for you cannot oblige them 


more than by making them die for their religion. Thus they triumph over you by choosing rather to 
die than to comply with your will.” See Eusebius.1. 4. , c. 26. , where he also mentions a like former 
rescript of Adrian to Minutius Fundanus. Nevertheless, it is proved by Aringhi (Roma Subterran.1. 3. 
, c. 22. ), that some were crowned with martyrdom in this reign after the aforesaid rescript, the 
pusillanimous prince not having conrage always to protect these innocent subjects from the fury of 
the populace or the mulice of some governors. 


2450 st. Minias was a Roman soldier who suffered martyrdom at Florence under Decius See Mart 
Rom., 13. Oct. 


2451 tn Luc. 1..7.,¢.13.. 


2452 Though Pliny and Procopius pretend that the Vandals were of the same extraction with the 
Goths the contrary is demonstrated by the learned F. Daniel Farlati (Illyrici Sacri, t. 2. , p. 1308. , 
Venetiis 1753. ) and by Jos. Assemani (in Calend. de Orig. Slavor. par. 2.,c.5.,t. 1. , p. 297. ). And 
their language, manners and religion, were entirely different. The same arguments show that they 
differed also from the Slavi. Huns, and original Winidi or Venedi, this last being a Sarmatian, and the 
two others Scythian nations The Vandals are placed by Jornandes and Dio (1. 55. ) on the German 
coast of the Baltic sea, in the present Prussia and Pomerania; they thence extended themselves to the 
sources of the Elbe, in the mountains of Silesia. They were afterward removed near the Danube, In 
the neighborhood of the Marcomanni, in the reigns of Antoninus, Aurelian, and Probus. In the fifth 
century they made an excursion into Gaul; and being there repulsed, crossed the Pyrenean mountains 
with the Alani, who were the original Massagete from mount Caucasus, and beyond the Tanais, as 
Ammianus Marcellinus testifies. About the year 400. , in the reign of Honorius, the Alani settled 
themselves in Lusitania, and the Vandals under king Gunderic, in Gallicia (which then comprised 
both the present Gallicia and Old Castile), and In Betica, which from them was called Vandalitia, 
and corruptly Andalusia. (See St. Isidore and Idatius, In their chronicles, Salvian,1. 7. , p. 137. , St. 
August, ep. 3. , ad Victor.) The Vandals were baptized in the Catholic faith about the time when they 
crossed the Rhine; hut were afterward drawn into Arianlsm, probably by some alliance with the 
Arian Goths, and out of hatred to the Romans. Idatius says, that common fame attributed the Arian 
perversion of the Vandals to king Genseric, who succeeded his brother Gunderic in 428. . and was a 
man experienced in all the arts of policy and war. Count Boniface, lieutenant of Africa, seeing his life 
threatened by Aétius (who, with the title of Magister Militia, governed the empire for the empress 
Placidia, regent for her son Valentinian), invited the Vandals out of Spain to his assistance. Genseric, 
with a powerful army, passed the strait which divides Africa from Spain, in May, 429. , and though 
Boniface was then returned to his duty, the barbarian everywhere defeated the Romans, besieged 
Hippo during fourteen months; and though he was obliged by a famine to retire, he returned soon 
after and took that strong fortress. The emperor Valentinian, In 435. , by treaty yielded up to him all 
his conquests in Africa. Genseric soon broke the truce, and in 439. took Carthage, and drove the 
Romans out of all Africa. In 455. , being invited by the Empress Eudoxia to revenge the murder of 
Valentinian on Maximus, he plundered Rome during fifteen days. Though that city had been ravaged 
by Alaric the Goth in 400. , whilst Honorius was emperor, the Vandal found and carried off an 
immense booty; and among other things, the gold and brass with which the capitol was inlaid, and 
the vessels of the Jewish temple at Jerusalem, which Titus had brought to Rome. These Justinian, 
when he had recovered Africa, caused to be brought to Constantinople, whence he caused them to be 
removed and placed in certain churches at Jerusalem, as Procopius relates. Rome was again twice 
plundered by Totila, in 546. and 549. . The Vandals, by their transmigrations into Spain and Africa, 


soon after ceased to be a nation in Germany, as Jornandes and Procopius testify. Euricus, king of the 
Visigoths, in Languedoc, in 468. , invading Spain, conquered most of the territories which the 
Romans still possessed there, and all the provinces which the Vandals had seized. So that by the 
extinction of the empire of the Vandals in Africa under Justinian, the name of that potent and furious 
nation was lost. though Frederic, the first king of Prussia, in 1701. , was for some time very desirous 
rather to take the title of king of the Vandals. The cavalry of the ancient Vandals fought chiefly with 
the sword and lance, and were unpractised in the distant combat. Their bowmen were undisciplined, 
and fought on foot like the Gothic. See Procopius. 


2493 Tinuzude tempore quo sacramenta Dei populo porrigebantur, Introeuntes cum furore (Ariani) 
Corpus Christi et Sangninem pavimento sparserunt, et illud pollutis pedibus calcaverunt. St. Vict 
Vitensis.1. 1. c. 17. 


2454 Qui nobis peenitentie munus collaturi sunt, et reconciliationis indulgentia obstrictos peccatorun 
vinculis soluturi? A quibus divinis sacrificiis ritus est exhibendus consuetus? Vobiscum et nos libea 
pergere, si liceret. S. Victor Vit.1. 2. , p. 33.. 


2499 Scribam ego fratribus meis ut veniant coépiscopi mei, qui vobis nobiscum fidem communem 
nos tram valeant demonstrare, et precipue ecclesia Romana, que caput est omnium ecclesiarum. 
Victor Vit1. 2. , p. 38.. 


2456 th it the Catholics appealed to the tradition of the universal Church. “Hec est fides nostra, 
evangelicis et apostolicis traditionibus atque auctoritate firmata, et omnium que in mundo sunt 
Catholicarum ecclesiarum societate fundata, in qua nos per gratiam Del omnipotentis permanere 
usque ad finem vite bujus confidimus.” Victor Vit.1. 3. , p. 62. . 


24971,5.,p. 76.. 

2458 A‘neas, Gaz. Dial, de Animarum Immortalitate et Corporis Resurrectione, p. 415. . 

2459 Procep. de Bello Vandal.1. 1.,c. 8.. 

2460 Hist, Franc.1. 2. ,p. 46.. 

2461 Ruin, Hist. Persec Vandal. part. 2.,c. 8. . Notit. Afric. 

2462 tec sunt linteamina que te accusabunt cum majestas venerit judicantis. Vict. Vit.1. 5. , c. 78. . 


2463 He closes this work by the following supplication to the angels and saints: “Succor us, O angels 
of my God; look down on Africa, once flourishing in its numerous churches, but now left desolate 
and cast away. Intercede, O patriarchs; pray, O holy prophets; succor us, O apostles, who are our 
advocates. You, especially, O blessed Peter, why are you silent in the necessities of your flock? You, 
O blessed apostle Paul, behold what the Arian Vandals do, and how your sons groan in captivity. O 
all you holy apostles, petition for us. Pray for us though wicked; Christ prayed even for his 
persecutors,” &c. Adeste angeli Dei mei, et videte Africam totam dudum tantarum ecclesiarum 
cuneis fultam, nunc ab omnibus desolatam, sedentem viduam et abjectam—Deprecamini patriarche; 


orate sancti prophete; estote apostoli suffragatores ejus. Precipue tu Petre, quare siles pro ovibus 
tuis?—Tu S. Paule, gentium ma gister, cognosce quid Vandali faciunt Ariani, et filii tui gemunt 
lugendo captivi. Victor Vit. Hist. Pers. Vandal. sub finem. The history of St. Victor is written with 
spirit and correctness, in a plain affecting style, intermixed with an entertaining poignancy of satire, 
and edifying heroic sentiments and examples of piety. The author is honored in the Roman 
Martyrology among the holy confessors on the 23. d of August, though the time and place of his 
death are uncertain. He flourished in the middle of the fifth century. His history of the Vandalic 
persecution has run through several editions: that of Beatus Rhenanus at Basil in 1535. , is the first: 
Peter Chifflet gave one at Dijon in 1661. : but that of Dom. Ruinart at Paris, in 1694. , is the most 
complete. It was published in English in 1605. . The best French translation is that of Arnauld 
Andilly. 


2464 L. de. Glor. Conf. c. 13. . 


2465 The Roman provinces, in Africa, soon after sunk again into barbarism and infidelity, being 
overrun in 668. by the Saracens from Arabia and Syria, who in 669. took also Syracusa, and 
established a kingdom in Sicily and part of Italy. They planted themselves in Spain in 707. . 
Muhavia, a general of the Sultan Omar, having routed Hormisdas Jesdegird, king of Persia, in 632. , 
translated that monarchy from the line of Artaxerxes to the Saracens. This Omar conquered Egypt in 
635. . He was second caliph after Mahomet, and successor of Abubeker, and from his time ‘he 
caliphs of Bagdat or Babylon were masters of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, till the two latter revolted; but 
notwithstanding various revolutions, all those countries still retain the Mahometan superstition. The 
Mahometans in Egypt shook off the yoke of the Callphs of Bagdat, and set up their own caliphs at 
Cairo in 870. , to whom the Moors in Africa adhered and the Turks became masters of Egypt. 


2466 9 Peter 1. :9. . 

2467 5 Ambros. in Ps. 40. . 

2468 |, 3, , de Virgin. See S. Aug. Serm., 38. . de Temp. 
2469 Hebr. 10. :34. . 11. :37.. 


2470 The exact number of years that some of the popes sat before Victor in the year 200. , cannot be 
determined with any degree of certainty, partly on account of faults of copies and the disagreement of 
later pontificals. (See Pagi, the Bollandists, Tillemont, Orsi, Berti, &c.) St. Peter sat twenty-five 
years; St. Linus seems to have held the see about eleven years, St. Cletus twelve years, St. Clement 
about eleven years, and St. Anacletus nine, dying about the year 109. . The tradition and registers of 
the Roman church show Anacletus and Cletus to have been two distinct popes, as is manifest from 
the Liberian Calendar and several very ancient lists of the first popes quoted by Schelstrate (Diss 2. . 
Ant. Eccl. c. 2. .) and the Bollandists (ad 26. Apr.) from the old poem among the works of Tertullian, 
written about the time that he lived; from the very ancient Antiphonaries of the Vatican church, 
published by cardinal Joseph Thomagius, and the old Martyrology which bore the name of St. Jerom, 
and was printed at Lucca by the care of Franc’s-Maria-Florentinius, a gentleman of that city: which 
original authorities were followed by Ado, Usuard, &c. The pontificals call Cletus a Roman by brith, 
Anacletus a Grecian, and native of Athens. 


2471 Baillet in S. Bonav. Wadding, &c. 


2472 Haymo, who had taught divinity at Paris, and been sent by Gregory IX. nuncio to 
Constantinople, was employed by the same pope in revising the Roman breviary and its rubrics. He is 
not to be confounded with Haymo, the disciple of Rabanus Maurus, afterward bishop of Halberstadt, 
in the ninth age, whose Homilies, Comments on the Scriptures, and Abridgment of Ecclesiastical 
History are extant. His works are chiefly Centos, compiled of scraps of fathers and other authors 
patched and joined together, a manner of writing used by many from the seventh to the twelfth age, 
but calculated to propagate stupidity and dullness, and to contract, not to enlarge or improve the 
genius, which is opened by invention, elegance and imitation; but fettered by mechanical toils, as 
centos, acrostics, &c. 


Alexander of Hales, a native of Hales in Gloucestershire, after having gone through the course of his 
studies in England, went to Paris, and there followed divinity and the canon law, and gained in them 
an extraordinary reputation. He entered into the Order of Friars Minors, and died at Paris in 1245. . 
His works discover a most subtle penetrating genius; of which the principal is a Summ or 
Commentary upon the sour Books of the Master of the Sentences, written by order of Innocent IV, 
and a Vumm of Virtues. 


2473 Haymo, who had taught divinity at Paris, and been sent by Gregory IX. nuncio to 
Constantinople, was employed by the same pope in revising the Roman breviary and its rubrics. He is 
not to be confounded with Haymo, the disciple of Rabanus Maurus, afterward bishop of Halberstadt, 
in the ninth age, whose Homilies, Comments on the Scriptures, and Abridgment of Ecclesiastical 
History are extant. His works are chiefly Centos, compiled of scraps of fathers and other authors 
patched and joined together, a manner of writing used by many from the seventh to the twelfth age, 
but calculated to propagate stupidity and dullness, and to contract, not to enlarge or improve the 
genius, which is opened by invention, elegance and imitation; but fettered by mechanical toils, as 
centos, acrostics, &c. 


Alexander of Hales, a native of Hales in Gloucestershire, after having gone through the course of his 
studies in England, went to Paris, and there followed divinity and the canon law, and gained in them 
an extraordinary reputation. He entered into the Order of Friars Minors, and died at Paris in 1245. . 
His works discover a most subtle penetrating genius; of which the principal is a Summ or 


Commentary upon the sour Books of the Master of the Sentences, written by order of Innocent IV, 
and a Vumm of Virtues. 


2474 Specui. Discipi. p. 1..c.3.. 

2475 Gerson, Tr De libris quos religiosi legere debent. 
2476 Gerson,1. de Examine Doctrinar. 

2477 See Dn Pin. Biblioth. Cent. 13. , p. 249. , t.14.. 


2478 Soliloqu. Exercit. 4.,c.1..2.. 


2479 The psalter of the Blessed Virgin is falsely ascribed to St. Bonaventure, and unworthy to bear 
his name. (See Fabricius in Biblioth. med. etat. Bellarmin and Labbe de Script. Eccl. Nat. Alexander. 
Hist. Eccl. Sec. 13. .) The Vatican edition of the works of St. Bonaventure was begun by an order of 
Sixtus V. and completed in 1588. . It consists of eight volumes in folio. The two first contain his 
commentaries on the holy scriptures: the third his sermons and panegyrics: the fourth and fifth his 
comments on the Master of the Sentences: the sixth, seventh, and eighth, his lesser treatises, of which 
some are doctrinal, others regard the duties of a religious state, others general subjects of piety, 
especially the mysteries of Christ and the Blessed Virgin. Most of these have run through several 
separate editions. All his works have been reprinted at Mentz and Lvons; and in 4. to. in fourteen 
volumes at Venice, in 1751. . 


2480 B Giles was a native of Assisio, and became the third companion of St. Francis in 1209. . He 
attended him in the Marche of Ancona, and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, whither he was sent by 
St. Francis to preach to the Saracens; but upon their threats of raising a persecution he was sent back 
to Italy by the Christians of that country. He afterward lived some time at Rome, some time at Reati, 
and some time at Fabriano; but the chief part of the remainder of his life he spent at Perugia, where 
he died in the night between the 22. d and the 23. d of April, in the year 1272. , not in 1262. , as 
Papebroke proves against the erroneous computation of certain authors. (p. 220. , t. 3. . Apr.) Wading 
and others relate many revelations, prophecies, and miracles of this eminent servant of God; his tomb 
has been had in public veneration at Perugia from the time of his death, and he was for some time 
solemnly honored as a saint in the church of his order in that city, as Papebroke shows; who regrets 
that this devotion has been for some time much abated, probably because not judged sufficiently 
authorized by the holy see. The public veneration at his tomb and the adjoining altar continues, and 
the mass is sung, on account of his ancient festival, with great solemnity, but of St. George, without 
any solemn commemoration of this servant of God. Nevertheless from proofs of former solemn 
veneration, Papebroke honors him with the title of Blessed. 


None among the first disciples of St. Francis seems to have been more perfectly replenished with his 
spirit of perfect charity, humility, meekness, and simplicity, as appears from the golden maxims and 
lessons of piety which he gave to others. of these Papebroke has given us a large and excellent 
collection from manuscripts some of which were before printed by Wading and others. A few will 
suffice to show us his spirit. 


B. Giles always lived by the labor of his hands. When the cardinal bishop of Tusculum desired him 
always to receive his bread as a poor man an alms, from his table, B. Giles excused himself, using the 
words of the psalmist: Blessed art thou, and it shall be well with thee, because thou shalt eat by the 
labor of thy hands. Ps. 127. . “So brother Francis taught his brethren to be faithful and diligent in 
laboring and to take for their wages not money, but necessary subsistence.” (Papebroke, p. 224. .) It 
any one discoursed with him on the glory of God, the sweetness of his love, or Paradise, he would be 
ravished in spirit, and remain so great part of the day unmoved. Shepherds and children who had 
learned this from others, sometimes for diversion or out of curiosity, cried out after him, Paradise, 
Paradise; upon hearing which, he through joy fell into an ecstasy. His religious brethren in 
conversing with him took care never to name the word Paradise or Heaven for fear of losing his 
company by his being ravished out of himself (ib., p. 226. , and Wading.) 


An extraordinary spiritual joy and cheerfulness appeared always painted on his countenance; and if 
any one spoke to him of God, he answered in great interior jubilation of soul. Once returning to his 
brethren out of close retirement, he praised God with wonderful joy and fervor, and sung,—‘“Neither 


tongue can utter, nor words express, nor mortal hearts conceive how great the good is which God 
hath prepared for those who desire to love him.” 


Pope Gregory IX., who kept his court at Perugia from 1234. to autumn in 1236. , sent one day for the 
holy man, who, in answer to his holiness’s first question about his state of life, said,—“I cheerfully 
take upon me the yoke of the commandments of the Lord.” The pope replied,—* Your answer is just; 
but your yoke is sweet and your burthen light.” At these words B. Giles withdrew a little from him, 
and, being ravished in spirit, remained speechless and without motion till very late in the night, to the 
great astonishment of his holiness, who spoke of it to his cardinals and others with great surprise. 


This pope on a certain occasion pressed the holy man to say something to him on his own duty; Giles 
after having long endeavored to excuse himself said, “You have two eyes, both a right and a left one 
always open; with the right eye you must contemplate the things which are above you; and with the 
left eye you must administer and dispense things which are below.” 


On humility, the following maxims are recorded among his sayings: “No man can attain to the 
knowledge of God but by humility. The way to mount high is to descend; for all dangers and all great 
falls which ever happened in the world, were caused by pride, as is evident in the angel in heaven, in 
Adam in Paradise, in the Pharisee mentioned in the gospel; and all spiritual advantages arose from 
humility, as we see in the Blessed Virgin, the good thief, &c. Would to God some great weight laid 
upon us obliged us always to hold down our heads.” When a certain brother asked him; “How can we 
fly this cursed pride?” he answered; “If we consider the benefits of God, we must humble ourselves, 
and bow down our heads. And if we consider our sins, we must likewise humble ourselves, and bow 
down our heads. We to him who seeks honor from his own confusion and sin. The degrees of 
humility in a man are, that he know that whatever is of his own growth is opposite to his good. A 
branch of this humility is, that he give to others what is theirs, and never appropriate to himself what 
belongs to another; that is, that he ascribe to God all his good and all advantages which he enjoys; 
and acknowledge that all his evil is of his own growth. Blessed is he who accounts himself as mean 
and base before men as he is before God. Blessed is he who walks faithfully in obedience to another. 
He who desires to enjoy inward peace, must look upon every man as his superior, and as better and 
greater before God. Blessed is he who knows how to keep and conceal the favors of God. Humility 
knows not how to speak, and patience dares not speak, for fear of losing the crown of suffering by 
complaints, in a firm conviction that a person is always treated above his deserts. Humility dispels all 
evil, is an enemy to all sin, and makes a man nothing in his own eyes. By humility a man finds grace 
before God, and peace with men. God bestows the treasures of his grace on the humble, not on the 
proud. A man ought always to fear from pride, lest it cast him down headlong. Always fear and 
watch over yourself. A man who deserves death, and who is in prison, how comes it that he does not 
always tremble? A man is of himself poverty and indigence; rich only by the divine gifts; these then 
he must love, and despise himself. What is greater than for a man to be sensible what he owes to 
God, and to cover himself with confusion, self reproach, and self-reprehension for his own evils? I 
wish we could have studied this lesson from the beginning of the world to the end. How much do we 
stand indebted to him who desires to deliver us from all evil, and to confer upon us all good.” 
Against vain-glory he used to say;—“If a person was sunk in extreme poverty, covered all over with 
wounds, half-clad in tattered rags, and without shoes; and men should come to him, and saluting him 
with honor say: ‘All admire you, my lord; you are wonderfully rich, handsome, and beautiful; and 
your clothes are splendid and handsome;’ must not he have lost his senses, who should be pleased 
with such a compliment, or think himself such, knowing that he is the very reverse?” 


The servant of God was remarkable for his meekness and charity, and he used to say, “We can 
appropriate to ourselves our neighbor’s good, and make it also our own; for the more a person 
rejoices at his neighbor’s good, the more does he share in it. If therfore you desire to share in the 
advantages of all others, rejoice more for them all; and grieve for every one’s misfortunes. This is the 
path of salvation, to rejoice in every advantages and to grieve for every misfortune of your neighbor; 
to see and acknowledge your evils and miseries, and to believe only good of others; to honor others, 
and despise yourself. We pray, fast, and labor; yet lose all this if we do not bear injuries with charity 
and patience. If we take so much pains to attain to virtue, why do not we learn to do what is so easy? 
you must bear the burdens of all, because you have no just reason of complaint against any one, 
seeing you deserve to be chastised and treated ill by all creatures. You desire to escape reproaches 
and condemnation in the next world, yet would be honored in this. You refuse to labor or bear 
anything here, yet desire to enjoy rest hereafter. Strive more earnestly to vanquish your passions, and 
bear tribulations and humiliations. It is necessary to overcome yourself, whatever you do. It avails 
your soul little to draw others to God unless you die to yourself.” 


On prayer, which this servant of God made his constant occupation and delight he used to say, 
—‘Prayer is the beginning and the consummation of all good. Every sinner must pray that God may 
make him know his miseries and sins, and the divine benefits. He who knows not how to pray, knows 
not God. All who are to be saved, If they have attained the use of reason, must set themselves to pray. 
Though a woman were ever so bashful and simple, if she saw her only son taken from her by the 
king’s orders for some crime, she would tear her breasts, and implore his mercy. Her love and her 
son’s extreme danger and miseries would make her never want words to entreat him. 


The fruits and graces of perfect prayer he summed up as follows: 1. . “By it a man is enlightened in 
his understanding. 2. . He is strengthened in faith and in the love of all good. 3. . He learns to know 
and feel his own miseries. 4. . He is penetrated with holy fear, is humble and contemptible in his own 
eyes. 5. . His heart is pierced with compunction. 6. . Sweet tears flow in abundance. 7. . His heart is 
cleansed. 8. . His conscience purged. 9. . He learns obedience. 10. . Attains to the perfect spirit of that 
virtue. 11. . To spiritual science. 12. . To spiritual understanding. 13. . Invincible fortitude. 14. . 
Patience. 15. . Spiritual wisdom 16. . The knowledge of God, who manifests himself to those who 
adore him in spirit and truth Hence love is kindled in the soul, she runs in the odds of his sweat 
perfumes, is drowned in the torrent of his sweetness, enjoys perfect interior peace, and is brought to 
immortal glory.” 


2481 Vita B. Agidii apud Papebroke, t. 3. , Aprilis ad diem 23. , p. 236. . 
2482 Conc. t. 11. , p. 937.. 


2483 The emperor Michael dying in 1283. . his son Andronicus renewed the schism, and restored the 
deposed patriarch Joseph. 


2484 Dossevin. Apparatus sacer, t. 1. , p. 245. . 


2485 Gerson calls St. Bonaventure both a cherub and a seraph, because his writings both enlighten 
and Inflame. His order makes his doctrine the standard of their schools, according to a decree of pope 
Pius V To the works of St. Bonaventure these divines add the double comments of Scotius on 
Aristotle and the Master of the Sentences. 


Peter Lombard, a native of Novara in Lombardy, was recommended by St. Bernard (ep. 366. ) to 
Gilduin, first abbot of the regular canons of St. Victor’s at Paris, performed there his studies, 
professed that order, and was one of those who, by an order of abbot Suger, king Louis VII. and pope 
Eugenius III. In 1147. , were sent from St. Victor’s to St. Genevieve’s in place of the secular canons. 
Eudes or Odo, one of this number, was chosen first regular abbot of St. Genevieve’s, on whose 
eminent virtues see the pious F. Gourdan, in his MS. history of the eminent men of St. Victor’s, in 7. 
vols, folio, t. 2. , p. 281. . Peter Lombard taught theology at St Genevieve’s, till in 1159. he was made 
bishop of Paris. Gourdan. ib t. 2. , p. 79. and 80. . He died, bishop of that city, in 1164. . He compiled 
a body of divinity, collected from the writings of the fathers, into four books, called of the Sentences, 
from which he was surnamed The Master of the Sentences. This work he is said by some to have 
copied chiefly from the writings of Blandinus his master, and others. (See James Thomasius De 
Plagio literario, from sect. 493. to 502. .) Though it be not exempt from inaccuracies, the method 
appeared so well adapted to the purposes of the schoolmen that they followed the same and for their 
lectures gave comments on these four books of the Sentences. Among these, St. Thomas Aquinas 
stands foremost. The divines of the Franciscan Order take for their guides St. Bonaventure and John 
Duns Scotus. This latter was born in Northumberland, and entered young into the Order of St. 
Francis at Newcastle. He performed his studies, and afterward taught divinity at Oxford, where he 
wrote his Commentaries on the Master of the Sentences, which were thence called his Oxonian 
Commentaries. He was called to Paris about the year 1304. , and in 1307. was appointed by his 
Order, Regent of their theological schools in that University, where he published his Reportata in 
Sententias, called his Paris Commentaries, which are called by Dr. Cave a rough or unfinished 
abstract of his Oxford Commentaries. For the subtilty and quickness of his understanding, and his 
penetrating genius, he was regarded as a prodigy. Being sent by his Order to Cologne in 1308. , he 
was received by the whole city in procession, but died on the 8. th of November the same year, of an 
apoplexy, being forty-three, or as others say, only thirty-four years old. The fable of his being buried 
alive is clearly confuted by Luke Wading, the learned Irish Franciscan, who published his works, 
with notes, in twelve tomes, printed at Lyons in 1636. . Natalis Alexander, a most impartial inquirer 
into this dispute, and others, have also demonstrated that story to have been a most groundless 
fiction. Wading, Colgan, &c., say that Duns Scotus was an Irishman, and born at Down in Ulster. 
John Major, Dempster, and Trithemius say he was a Scotchman, born at Duns, eight miles from 
England. But Leland, Wharton, Cave, and Tanner, prove that he was an Englishman and a native of 
Dunstone, by contraction Duns, a village in Northumberland, in the parish of Emildun, then 
belonging to Merton-hall in Oxford, of which hall he was afterward a member. This is attested in the 
end of several manuscript copies of his Comments on the Sentences, written soon after the time when 
he lived, and still shown at Oxford in the colleges of Baliol and Merton. That he was a Scotchman or 
an Irishman, no author seems to have asserted before the sixteenth century, as Mr. Wharton observes. 
(See Cave, t. 2. , Append. p. 4. . Wood, Athen. Oxon. Sir James Ware de Script. Hibern. c. 10. , p. 64. 
. Tanner de Script. Brit. V. Duns. Wading, in the life of Scotus, prefixed to his works.) 


William Ockham, a native of Surrey, also a Grey Friar, a scholar of Duns Scotus at Paris disagreeing 
from his master in opinions, raised hot disputes in the schools, and became the head or leader of the 
Nominals, a sect among the schoolmen who in philosophy explain things chiefly by the properties of 
terms; and maintain that words, not things, are the object of dialectic. in opposition to the others 
called Realists. Ockham was provincial of his Order in England in 1322. , and according to Wood 
(Hist. et Ant., 1. , 2. , p. 87. ) wrote a book On the Poverty of Christ, and other treatises against Pope 
John XXII, by whom he was excommunicated. He became a warm abettor of the schism of Loins of 
Bavaria, and his antipope, Peter Corbarius, and died at Munich in 1347. . He is said also to have 
favored the heresy of the Fratricelli, introduced by certain Grey Friars in the marquisate of Ancona, 


who made all perfection to consist in a seeming poverty, rebelled against the Church, and railed at the 
pope and the other pastors. Flying into Germany, they were favored by Louis of Bavaria, and in 
return supported his schism. They at length rejected the sacraments as useless. Akin to these were the 
Be guards and Beguines, an heretical sect formed by several poor laymen and women, who, some by 
an ill-governed devotion and a love of a lazy life, others out of a spirit of libertinism, would needs 
imitate the poverty of the Friars Mendicants, without being tied to obedience, or living under 
superiors. They at length fell into many extravagant errors, and became a society of various notions 
and opinions, which had nothing common but the hatred they bore to the pope and other prelates, and 
the affectation of a voluntary poverty, under which they covered an infinite number of disorders and 
crimes. such are the baneful fruits of self-conceit. 


2486 St. Bonav. Specul. Novit. p. 2., ¢. 2.. 
2487 Tit, de Aleatoribus tam in Digesto quam in Codice. 


2488 See St. Bonav. In 4. , dis. 14. . St Raymund. St. Antonin. Comltoius, i. 3. .7.,9., p. 348. , &c. 
Aristotle (1. 4. , Ethic, c.1.) places gamesters in the same class with highwaymen and plunderers. St. 
Bernardin of Sienna (Serm. 33. , Domin. 5. , Quadrag. t. 4. ), says they are worse than robbers, 
because more treacherous and coveting their rapine under seducing glosses. 


2489 Job 2. :4. . 


2490 On the methods of varying every day these acts see Polancus De modo juvandi morientes; Joan. 
aS. Thoma. Card. Bona. &c. 


2491 A noc, 12.:12.. 
2492 Cicat.1. c. 1. p. 446. . 


2493 This observation of St. Camillus has been since confirmed by many instances of persons who 
were found to have been buried alive, or to have recovered long after they had appeared to have been 
dead. Accounts of several such examples are found in many modern medical and philosophical 
memoirs of literature which have appeared during this century, especially in France and Germany; 
and experience evinces the case to have been frequent. Boerhaave (Not. in Instit. Medic.) and some 
other men whose names stand among the foremost in the list of philosophers, have demonstrated by 
many undoubted examples, that where the person is not dead, an entire cessation of breathing and of 
the circulation of the blood may happen for some time, by a total obstruction in the organical 
movements of the springs and fluids of the whole body, which obstruction may sometimes be 
afterwards removed, and the vital functions restored Whence the soul is not to be presumed to leave 
the body in the act of dying, but at the moment in which some organ or part of the body absolutely 
essential to life is irreparably decayed or destroyed. Nor can any certain mark be given that a person 
is dead till some evident symptom of putrefaction commenced appears sensible. 


Duran and some other eminent surgeons in France, in memorials addressed, some to the French king, 
others to the public, complain that two customs call for redress, first, that of burying multitudes in the 
churches, by which experience shows that the air is often extremely infected; the second is that of 


which we speak. To prevent the danger of this latter. these authors insist that no corpse should be 
allowed to be buried, or its face close covered, before some certain proof of putrefaction, for which 
they assign as usually one of the first marks, if the lower jaw being stirred does not restore itself, the 
spring of the muscles being lost by putrefaction. See Doctor Bruhier, Mémoire présenté an Roi, sur la 
Nécessité d’un Réglement Général au Sujet des Enterments et Embaumements, in 1745. ; also 
Dissertation sur |’Incertitude des Signes de la Mort, in 1749. , 2. vols. in 12. mo.; and Dr. Louis, 
Letters sur la Certitude des Signes de la Mort, contre Bruhier, in 1752. , in 12. mo. 


The Romans usually kept the bodies of the dead eight days, and practised a ceremony of often calling 
upon them by their names, of which certain traces remain in many places from the old ceremonial for 
the burial of kings and princes. Servabantur cadavera octo diebus, el calida abluebantur, et post 
ultimam conclamationem abluebantur. Servius in Virgilii Auneidon,1. 8. . ver. 2. , 8. . The corpse was 
washed whilst warm, and again after the last call addressed to the deceased person, which was the 
close of the ceremony before the corpse was burnt or interred; and to be deprived of it was esteemed 
a great misfortune. Corpora nondum conclamata jacent, Lucan.1. 2. , ver. 22. . Jam defletus et 
conclamatus es. Apuleius,1. 1. , Metam. et1. 11. , ib. Desine, jam conclamatum est. Terent. Eunuch. 
2., 3. , ver. 56. . St. Zeno of Verona describing a wife who immoderately laments her deceased 
husband, says: Cadaver amplectitur concla matum. St. Zen0,1. 1. , Trac 16. , p. 126. . nov. ed. Veron. 
This ceremony, trivial in Itself, was of importance to ascertain publicly the death of the person. 


2494 The empire of the West, which had been extinguished in Augustulus, was restored in the year 
800. , in the person of Charlemagne, king of France, who extended his conquests into part of Spain, 
almost all Italy, all Flanders and Germany, and part of Hungary. The imperial crown continued some 
time in the different branches of his family, sometimes in France, sometimes in Germany, and 
sometimes in both united under the same monarch. Louis IV. the eighth hereditary emperor of the 
Franks, was a weak prince, and died in the twentieth year of his age, in 912. , without leaving any 
issue. These emperors, in imitation of the Lombards, had created several petty sovereigns in their 
states, who grew very powerful. These princes declared that by the death of Louis IV. the imperial 
dignity was devolved on the Germanic people; and excluding Charles the Simple, king of France, the 
next heir in blood of the Carlovingian race, elected Conrad I. duke of Franconi: and after him Henry 
1. . surnamed the Fowler, duke of Saxony, who was succeeded by three Othos of the same family of 
Saxony. After St. Henry II. several emperors (the following Henries, and two Frederics in particular) 
were of the Franconian family. Rodolph I. of the house of Austria was chosen in 1273. . There have 
been four dukes of Bavaria emperors, five of the house of Luxemburg, three of the old Bohemian 
royal house, &c. But in 1438. , Albert II. duke of Austria and marquis of Moravia, was raised to that 
supreme dignity, which from that time has remained chiefly in that family. The ancient ducal house 
of Saxony was descended from Wittekind the Great, the last elected king of the Saxons, who 
afterwards sustained a long obstinate war against Pepin and Charlemagne, submitted to the latter, and 
being baptized by St. Lullus in 785. , was created by Charlemagne, first duke of Saxony St. Henry II. 
was the fifth Emperor of the Saxon race, descended from Wittekind the Great. 


2495 On the authenticity of this diploma of Henry II. and also of those of Pepin, Charlemagne, and 
Otho I. see the Dissertation of the Abbé Cenni, entitled, Esame de Diplomi d’Ottone é S. Arrigo, 
printed at Rome in 1754. . 


That the see of Rome was possessed of great riches, even during the rage of the first persecutions, is 
clear from the acts of universal charity performed by the popes, mentioned by St. Dionysius of 
Corinth, and after the persecutions by St. Basil and St. John Climacus. From the reign of Constantine 


the Great, many large possessions, were bestowed on the popes for the service of the Church. Cenni 
(Esame di Diploma di Ludovico Pio) shows in detail from St. Gregory the Great’s epistles, that the 
Roman see, in his time, enjoyed very large estates, with a very ample civil jurisdiction, and a power 
of punishing delinquents in them by deputy judges, in Sicily, Calabria, Apulia, Campania, Ravenna, 
Sabina, Dalmatia, Illyricum, Sardinia, Corsica, Liguria, the Alpes Cottie, and a small estate in Gaul. 
Some of these estates comprised several bishoprics, as appears trom St. Gregory,1. 7. , ep. 39. , 
Indict. ii. 


The Alpes Cottiz that belonged to the popes included Genoa and the sea-coast from that town to the 
Alps. the boundaries of Gaul, as Thomassin (1. 1. , de Discipl. Eccl. c. 27. , n. 17. .) takes notice, and 
as Baronius (ad an. 712. , p. 9. .) proves from the testimony of Oldradus, bishop of Milan. And Paul 
the deacon writes, that the Lombards seized the Alpes Cottia, which were the estates of the Roman 
see. “Patrimonium Alpium Cottiarum que quondam ad jus pertinuerant apostolice sedis, sed a 
Longobardis multo tempore fuerant ablate.” (Paul. Diac.1. 6. , c. 43. .) Father Cajetan, in his Isagoge 
ad Historiam Siculam, points out at length the different estates which the Roman see formerly 
possessed in Sicily. The popes were charged with a great share of the care of the city and civil 
government of Rome. St. Gregory the Great mentions that it was part of their duty to provide that the 
city was supplied with corn, (1. 5. , ep. 40. , alias1. 4. , ep. 31. . ad Maurit.) and that he was obliged 
to watch against the stratagems of the enemies, and the treachery of the Roman generals and 
governors. (1. 5. , ep. 42. , alias. 4. , ep. 35. .) And he appointed Constantius a tribune to be 
governor of Naples. (1. 2. , ep. 11. , alias ep. 7. .) Anastasius the Librarian testifies that the popes 
Sisinnius and Gregory II. both repaired the walls of Rome and put the city in a posture of defence. 


From these and other facts Thomassin observes that the popes had then the chief administration of 
the city of Rome and of the exarchate, made treaties of peace, averted wars, defended and recovered 
cities, and repulsed the enemies. (Thomass. de Benefic. 3. , part.1. 1. , c. 29. , n. 6. .) When the 
Lombards ravaged and conquered the country, the emperors continued to oppress the people with 
exorbitant taxes, yet being busy at home against the Saracens, refused to protect the Romans against 
the barbarians. Whereupon the people of Italy, in the time of Gregory II. in 715. , chose themselves in 
many places leaders and princes, though that pope exhorted them every where to remain in their 
obedience and fidelity to the empire, as Anastasius the Librarian assures us: “Ne desisterent ab amore 
et fide Romani imperii admonebat.” 


Leo the Isaurian, and his son Constantine Copronymus persecuted the Catholics; yet Zachary and 
Stephen II. paid them all due obedience and respect in matters relating to the civil government. Leo 
threatened to destroy the holy images and profame the relics of the apostles at Rome. At which news 
the people of Rome were not to be restrained, but having before received with honor the images of 
that emperor, according to custom, they, in a fit of sudden fury, pulled them down. Pope Stephen II. 
exhorted the emperor to forbear such sacrileges and persecutions, and at the same time gave him to 
understand the danger of exasperating the popu’ace, though he did what in him lay to prevent by 
entreaties both the profanations threatened by the emperor, and also the revolt of the people: “Tune 
projecta laureata tua conculcarunt—Aisque: Romam mittam, et imaginem S. Petri confringam.— 
Quod si quospiam miseris, protestamur, tibi, innocentes sumus a sanguine quem fusuri sunt.” On the 
sacrileges and cruelties exercised by the Iconoclasts in the East, see the Bollandists, August ix. To 
prevent the like at Rome, some of the Greek historians say that pope Gregory II. withdrew himself 
and all Italy from the obedience of the emperor. But Theophanes and the other Greeks were in this 
particular certainly mistaken, as Thomassin takes notice. And Natalis Alexander says: (Diss. 1. , sec. 
8. .) “This most learned pope was not ignorant of the tradition of the fathers from which he never 


deviated. For the fathers always taught that subjects are bound to obey their princes, though intidels 
or heretics, in those things which belong to the rights of the commonwealth.” 


The case was, that when the emperors refused to protect Italy from the barbarians, the popes in the 
name of the people, who looked upon them as their fathers and guardians, and as the heat of the 
commonwealth, sought protection fro a the French, as Thomassin observes (p. 3. . de, Benef1. 1. , c. 
29. .) The continuator of Fredegarius seems to say, that Gregory III. and the Roman people created 
Charles Martei Patrician of Rome, by which title was meant the protection of the Church and poor, as 
De Marca. (De Concordia,1. 3. , c. 11. , n. 6. .) and Pagi explain it from Paul the deacon. At last pope 
Stephen II. going into France to invite Pepin into Italy, conferred on him the title of Patrician, but had 
not recourse to this expedient till the Eastern empire had absolutely abandoned Italy to the swords of 
the Lombards. Pope Zachary made a peace with Luitprand, king of the Lombards, and afterward a 
truce with king Rachis for twenty years. But that prince putting on the Benedictin habit, his brother 
and successor Astulphus broke the treaty. Stephen II. who succeeded Zachary in 752. , sent great 
presents to Astulphus, begging he would give peace to the exarchate; but could not be heard, as 
Anastasius testifies. Whereupon Stephen went to Paris, and implored the protection of king Pepin, 
who sent ambassadors into Lombardy, requiring that Astulphus would restore what he had taken 
from the church of Rome, and repair the damages he had done the Romans. Astulphus refusing to 
comply with these conditions, Pepin led an army into Italy, defeated the Lombards, and besieged, and 
took Astulphus in Pavia; but generously restored him his kingdom on condition he should live in 
amity with the pope. But immediately after Pepin’s departure he perfidiously took up arms, and in 
revenge put every thing to fire and sword in the territories of Rome This obliged Pepin to return into 
Italy, and Astulphus was again beaten and made prisoner in Pavia Pepin once more restored him his 
kingdom, but threatened him with death if he ever again took up arms against the pope: and he took 
from him the exarchate of Ravenna, of which the Lombard had made himself master, and he gave it 
to the holy see in 755. , as Eginhard relates: “Reddltam sibi Ravennam et Pentapolim, et omnem 
exarchatum ad Ravennam pertinentem, ad S. Petrum tradidit.” Eginhard, ib. Thomassin observes 
very justly that Pepin could not give away dominions which belonged to the emperors of 
Constantinople; but that they had lost all right to them after they had suffered them to be conquered 
by the Lombards, without sending succors during so many years to defend and protect them. These 
countries therefore either by the right of conquest in a just war belonged to Pepin and Charlemagne, 
who bestowed them on the popes; or the people became free, and being abandoned to barbarians had 
a right to form themselves into a new government. See Thomassin (p. 3. , de Beneficiis,1. 1. , c. 29. , 
n. 9. ). 


It is a principle laid down by Puffendorf, Grotius, Fontanini, and others, demonstrated by the 
unanimous consent of all ancients and moderns, and founded upon the law of nations, that he who 
conquers a country in a just war, nowise untaken for the former possessors, nor in alliance with them, 
is not bound to restore to them what they would not or could not protect and defend: “TIllud extra 
controversiam est, sijus gentium respiciamus, que hostibus per nos erepta sunt, ea non posse 
vindicari ab his qui ante hostes nostros ea possederant et amiscrant.” (Grotius,1. 3. , de Jure belli et 
pacis, c. 6. , 38. .) The Greeks had by their sloth lost the exarchate of Ravenna. If Pepin had 
conquered the Goths in Italy, or the Vandals in Africa before Justinian had recovered those 
dominions, who will pretend that he would have been obliged to restore them to the emperors? Or, if 
the Britons had repulsed the Saxons alter the Romans had abandoned them to their fury, might they 
not have declared themselves a free people? Or, had not the popes and the Roman people a right, 
when the Greeks refused them protection, to seek it from others? They had long in vain demanded it 
of the emperors of Constantinople, before they had recourse to the French. Thus Anastasius testifies 


that pope Stephen II. had often in vain implored the succors of Leo against Astulphus. “Ut juxta quod 
ei sepius scripserat, cum exercitn ad tuendas has Italie partes modis omnibus adveniret.” The same 
Anastasius relates, that when the ambassadors of the Greek emperor demanded of Pepin the 
restitution of the countries he had conquered from the Lombards, that prince answered, that as he had 
exposed himself to the dangers of war merely for the protection of St. Peter’s see, not in favor of any 
other person. he never would suffer the apostolic Church to be deprived of what he had bestowed on 
it. Pepin gave to the holy see the city of Rome and its Campagna; also the exarchate of Ravenna and 
Pentapolis, comprising Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Senigallia, Ancona, Gubbio, &c. He retained the office 
of protector and defender of the Roman church under the title of Patrician. When Desiderius, king of 
the Lombards, again ravaged the lands of the church of Rome, Charlemage marched Into Italy, 
defeated his forces, and after a long siege took Pavia, and extinguished the kingdom of the Lombards 
in 773. , on which occasion he caused himself to be crowned king of Italy, with an iron crown, such 
as the Goths and Lombards in that country had used, perhaps as an emblem of strength. Charlemagne 
confirmed to pope Adrian I. at Rome, the donation of his father Pepin. The emperor Charles the Bald 
and others ratified and extended the same. Charlemagne having been crowned emperor of the West at 
Rome, by pope Leo III. in 800. , Irene, who was then empress of Constantinople, acknowledged him 
Augustus in 802. ; as did her successor the emperor Nicephorus III. The Greeks at the same time 
ratified the partition made of the Italian dominions. This point of history has been so much 
misrepresented by some moderns, that this note seemed necessary in order to set it in a true light. See 
Cenni’s Monuments Dominationis Pontificie, in 4. to. Rome, 1760. . Also Orsi’s Dissertation on this 
subject; Cenni’s Esame Diploma, &c and Jos Assemani, Hist Ital. Scriptores,1. 3. .¢.5.. 


2496 Th the partition of the empire between. Charlemagne and Irene, empress of Constantinople, 
Apulia and Calabria were assigned to the Eastern empire, and the rest of Naples to Charlemagne and 
his successors. Long before this, in the unhappy reign of the Monotheilte emperor Constans, about 
the year 660. , the Saracens began to infest Sicily, and soon after became masters of that island, and 
also of Cala bria and some other parts of Italy. Otho I. surnamed the Great, drove them out of Italy, 
and laid claim to Calabria and Apulia by right of conquest. The Greeks soon after yielded up their 
pretensions to those provinces by the marriage of Otho II. to Theophania, daughter of Romanus, 
emperor of the East, who brought him Apulia and Calabria for her dowry. Yet the treacherous Greeks 
joined the Saracens in those provinces, and again expelled the Germans. But in 1008. , Tancred, a 
noble Norman, lord of Haute-vilie, with his twelve sons, and a gallant army of adventurers, went 
from Normandy into Apulia, and had great success against the Saracens and their confederates the 
Greeks. From this time the Normans became dukes of Calabria, and counts and dukes of Apulia. 
Robert Gulscard, the most variant Norman duke of Apulia, augmented his power by the conquest of 
Sicily, Naples, and all the lands which lie between that city and Latium or the territory of Rome. In 
1130. , Roger the Norman was saluted by the pope, king of both Sicilies. 


2497 This Robert loved the Church, and was a wise, courageous, and learned prince. He wrote sacred 
hymns, and among others that which begins “O Constantia Martyrum;” also, as some say the “Veni 
Sancte Spiritus, Et emitte coelitus” &c., sung in the mass for Whitsuntide. 


2498 At the entry of the cloister of St. Vanne at Verdun, is hung a picture in which the emperor Saint 
Henry is represented laying down his sceptre and crown, and asking the monastic habit of the holy 
abbot Richard. The abbot required of him a promise of obedience, then commanded him to resume 
the government of the empire, upon which a distich was made, in which it is said: The emperor came 
hither to live in obedience; and he practises this lesson by ruling. 


2499 Baronius and some others call St. Henry the first emperor of that name, because Henry I. or the 
Fowler, was never crowned by the pope at Rome; without which ceremony some Italians style an 
emperor only king of Germany or emperor elect; though Charles V. was the last that was so crowned 
at Rome. St. Henry on his death-bed recommended to the princes Conrad the Salic, duke of 
Franconia who was accordingly chosen emperor, was crowned at Rome in 1027. , reigned with great 
piety and glory and was buried in the cathedral church at Spire, which he had built near his own 
palace. He was succeeded by his son Henry the Black or III. 


ENDNOTES 


2500 Fulgent ep. 6. . 
2501 N11. , p.69.. 
2502 Critic. Hist. Chron. ad an. 734. ,n. 4.. 


2503 Our saint’s colleague St. Wiro (in Irish Bearaidhe) is honored on the 8. th of May. By the Four 
Masters he is styled abbot of Dublin; but with the Irish annalists, bishop and abbot are generally 
synonymous terms. He died in 650. . See Ware. 


St. Plechelm’s other fellow-missionary, St. Otger, is honored on the 10. th of September; he is always 
styled deacon, by which it appears that he was never promoted to the priesthood. From his name and 
other circumstances it is thought he was an English-Saxon, though from the North, probably the 
southern parts of Scotland anciently subject to the kings of the Northumbers. Being desirous to 
accompany SS Wiro and Plechelm to Rome, and in their apostolic missions into Germany, when 
Pepin gave the Mount of St. Peter or of St. Odilia to St. Wiro, the three saints settled there together 
and ended their days in that monastery. Whether St. Otger outlived St. Plechelm is uncertain. All 
three were buried in the monastery of Berg, or of Mount St. Peter or St. Odilia; and their bodies 
remained there till, In 858. , that monastery was given by king Lothaire to Hunger, bishop of Utrecht, 
when the greatest part of these rolics was translated to Utrecht. Part still remained in the church of 
Berg, till with the chapter of canons It was removed to Ruremund. These relics were hid some time in 
the civil wars for fear of the Calvinists, out discovered n 1594. , and placed again above the high 
altar. The portion at Utrecht was also hid for a time for fear of the Normans; but found and exposed 
to public veneration again by bishop Paldric See the life of Saint Otger, with notes by Bollandus, and 
the additional disquisitions of Stilting ad to Sept. t. 2. . p. 612. 


2504 The barbarians who inhabited the northern coasts of the Baltic were called by one general name 
Normans; and the Sclavi, Vandals, and divers other nations were settled on the southern thern coast, 
as Eginhard, Helmold, and others testify. 


2505 The authorities produced by Tho. Rudburn, a monk of the Old Monastery in Winchester, in 
1450. , to prove St. Swithin to have been some time public professor of divinity at Cambridge, are 
generally esteemed supposititious. See Rudburn,1. 3. , c. 2. , Hist. Maj. Wintoniensis, apud Wharton, 
Anglia Sacra and the History of the Un versity of Cambridge. 

2506 Hearne, Teat. Roffens, p. 269. . 


2507 Soe Ingulph. Asser. Redborne. 


2508 The value of a mancuse is not known; it is thought to have been about the same with that of a 
mark. 


2509 Casleu and B. Nicholson falsely call this the life of St. Swithin, and it appears from Leland that 
Lantfred never wrote his life, which himself sufficiently declares in the history of his miracles. The 
contrary seems a mistake in Pits, Bale, and Thomas Rudburm, p. 223. . Rudburn manifestly 
confounds Wolstan with Lantfred. 


2910 Fist, Major Winton. p. 223. . Vita metrice S. Swithuni per Wolstanum monachum Winton. ib. 2. 


2511 At the east end of this cathedral is the place which in ancient times was esteemed most sacred, 
underneath which was the cemetery or resting-place of many saints and kings who were interred 
there with great honor. At present behind the high altar there is a transverse wall, against which we 
see the marks where several of their statues, being very small, were placed with their names under 
each pedestal in a row; “Kinglisus Rex. S. Birinus Ep. Kingwald Rex. Egbertus R. Adulphus (i.e. 
Ethelwolphus) R Elured R. filius ejus. Edwardus R. junior Adhelstanus R. filius ejus (Sta. Maria D. 
Jesus in the middle) Edredus R. Edgarus R. Alwynus Ep. Ethelred R. Cnutus R. Hardecanutus R. 
filius ejus,” &c. Underneath, upon a fillet were written these verses: 


“Corpora Sanctorum hic sunt in pace sepulta; 
Ex Meritis quorum fulgent miracula multa.” 


At the foot of these, a little eastwards, is a large flat grave-stone, which had the effigies of a bishop in 
brass, said to be that of St Swithin. See Lord Clarendon, and Samuel Gale. On the Antiquities or 
Winchester, p. 29. , 30. . 


2512 Hist. Arian ad Monachos, p. 346. . 


N 


2513 Conc. Nicen Can. 15. . 


2514 That prelate had been educated at Cesarea, where he studied with St. Pamphilus the martyr, 
whose name he afterward added to his own. He suffered imprisonment with him for the faith about 
the year 309. , out recovered his liberty without undergoing any severer trial, and was chosen 
archbishop of Cesarea in 314. . When Arius, in 320. , retired from Alexandria into Palestine, having 
been deposed from the priesthood by St. Alexander the year before, Eusebius of Casarea and some 
other bishops were imposed upon by him, and received him favorably. Hereupon Arius wrote to 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, whom he calls brother to the other Eusebius of Caesarea. Eusebius of 
Nicomedia was at that time of an advanced age, and had great interest with Constantine, who after 
the defeat of Licinius kept his court some time at Nicomedia as other emperors had done before him 
since Dioclesian had begun to reside in the East. This prelate was crafty and ambitions, his removal, 
procured by his intrigues, from his first see of Berytus to Nicomedia seems to have given occasion to 
the canon of the Nicene council, by which such translations were forbidden. Not withstanding which, 
in defiance of so sacred a law, he afterwards procured himself to be again translate to the see of 
Constantinople, in 338. , in the beginning of the reign of Constantius. The Council of Sardica, in 347. 
, confirmed the above-mentioned Nicene canon under pain of the parties being deprived even of lay 


communion at their death; but this arch-heretic died in 342. . He openly defended not only the 
person, but also the errors of Arius; subscribed the definitions of the Nicene council for fear of 
banishment: but three months after, being the author of new tumults, he was banished by 
Constantine, and after three years recalled, upon giving a confession of faith in which he declared 
himself penitent, and professed that be adhered to the Nicene faith, as Theodoret relates. By this act 
of dissimulation he imposed upon the emperor, but he continued by every base art to support his 
heresy, and endeavored to subvert the truth. Eusebius of Cesarea held that see from 314. till his death 
in 339. . He was always closely linked with the ringleaders of the heresy. Nevertheless, the learned 
Henry Valois, in his Prolegomena to his translation of this author’s Ecclesiastical History, pretends to 
excuse him from its errors, though he often boggled at the word Consubstantial. He certainly was so 
far imposed upon by Arius, as to believe that heretic admitted the eternity of the Divine Word; and in 
his writings many passages occur which prove the divinity, and, as to the sense, the consubstantiality 
of the Son, whatever difficulties he formed as to the word. On which account Ceillier and many 
others affect to speak favorably, or at least tenderly of Eusebius in this respect, and are willing to 
believe that he did not at least constantly adhere to that capital error. Yet it appears very difficult 
entirely to clear him from it, though he may seem to have attempted to steer a course between the 
tradition of the Church and the novelties of his friends. See Baronius ad an. 380. , Witasse Nat. 
Alexander, and the late Treatise in folio, against the Asian heresy, compiled by a Maurist Benedictin 
monk. Photius, in a certain work given us by Montfaucon (in Bibl. Coisliana, p. 358. ), roundly 
charges Eusebius with Arianism and Origenism. 


Eusebius. whose conduct was so unconstant and equivocal, shines to most advantage in his works, 
especially those which he composed in defence of Christianity before the Arian contest arose. The 
first of these is his book against Hierocles, who, under Dioclesian, was a prosecuting judge at 
Nicomedia, and afterward rewarded for his cruelty against the Christians with the government of 
Egypt. In a book he wrote he made Apollonius Tyaneus superior to Christ. But Eusebius 
demonstrates the history of this magician, written by Philostratus, when he taught rhetoric at Rome, 
one hundred years after the death of that magician, to be false and contradictory in most of its points, 
doubtful in others, and trifling in all. About the time he was made bishop he conceived a design of 
two works, which showed as much the greatness of his genius, as the execution did the extent of his 
knowledge. The first of these he called The Preparation, the other The Demonstration of the Gospel. 
In the first he, with great erudition, confutes idolatry, in fifteen books, showing that the Greeks 
borrowed the sciences and many of their gods from the Egyptians, whose true history agrees with 
that of Moses; but the fictions of their theology are monstrous, impious, and condemned by their own 
learned men; that their oracles, which were only a chain of impostures and frauds, or the responses of 
devils, never attained to any infallible knowledge of contingencies, and were silenced by a power 
which they acknowledged superior. He also shows the Unity of God, and the truth of his revealed 
religion as ancient as the world. In his Demonstration of the Gospel, in ten books, he shows that the 
Jewish law in every point clearly points out Christ and the gospel. These books of Evangelical 
Preparation and Demonstration furnish more proofs, testimonies and arguments for the truth of the 
Christian religion than any other work of the ancients on that subject. 


Eusebius’s two books against Marcellus of Ancyra, and three On Ecclesiastical Theology, are a 
confutation of Sabellianism. His topography or alphabetical explication of the places mentioned in 
the Old Testament, is most exact and useful. It was translated into Latin, and augmented by St. 
Jerom. Eusebius’s useful comments on the Psalms were published by Montfaucon (Collect. Nova 
Script. Greec. Paris, 1706. ). His fourteen Discourses, or Opuscula, published by F. Sirmond (Op. 
Sirmond, t. 1. ), are esteemed genuine, though not mentioned by the ancients. His discourse on the 


Dedication of the Church at Tyre, rebuilt after the persecution in 315. , contains a curious description 
of that ceremony and of the structure. By his letter to his Church of Cesarea, after the conclusion of 
the council of Nice, he recommended to his flock the definitions and creed of that assembly. His 
panegyric of Constantine was delivered at Constantinople in presence, of that prince, who then 
celebrated the thirtieth year of his reign by public games. The praises are chiefly drawn from the 
destruction of idolatry; but study reigns in this composition more than nature, and renders the 
discourse tedious, though the author took some pains to polish the style. His four books of the life of 
Constantine were written in 333. , the year after that emperor’s death. The style is diffusive, and the 
more disagreeable by being more labored. Photius reproaches the author for dissembling or 
suppressing the chief circumstances relating to Arius, and his condemnation in the council of Nice. 


The Chronicle of Eusebius was a work of immense labor, in two parts; the first, called his 
Chronology, contained the distinct successions of the kings and rulers of the principal nations from 
the beginning of the world; the second part, called the Chronicle or the Rule of Times, may be called 
the table of the first, and unites all the particular chronologies of different nations in one. The second 
part was translated into Latin, and augmented by St. Jerom. The first part was lost when Joseph 
Scaliger gathered the scattered fragments from George Syncellus, Cedrenus, and the Alexandrian 
chronicle; but Scaliger ought to have pointed out his sources; and has inserted many things which 
certainly belong not to Eusebius. 


Our author’s name has been rendered most famous by his ten books of Church History, which he 
brings down to the defeat of Licinius, in 323. , when he first wrote it, though he revised it again in 
326. . He collected the Acts of the martyrs of Palestine, an abstract of which he added to the eighth 
book of his History. Rufinus elegantly translated this work into Latin, reduced to nine books, to 
which he added two others, wherein he brings down his history to the death of Theodosius. Eusebius 
copied very much Julius Africanus in his chronicle; and in his History, St. Hegesippos (who hid 
compiled a History from Christ to 170. ) and others. This invaluable work is not exempt from some 
mistakes and capital omissions; nor was the author much acquainted with the affairs of the Western 
Church. See Ceillier. t. 4. , p. 258. &c. Christophorson, bishop of Chichester, elegantly translated this 
History into Latin, but changed the manner of dividing the chapters. The translation of the learned 
Henry Valesius is most accurate. Eusebius was one of the most learned prelates of antiquity, and a 
man of universal reading; but he did not much study to polish his discourses, which is the common 
fault of those that make learning and knowledge their chief business. 


NO 


515 Theodoret,1. 1., c. 20., 21. . S. Hier.,1. 3. , in Rufin., &c. 


No 


51 


lop) 


Eus.,1. 4. , de Vit. Constant., c. 61. , p. 518. . 





2517 Sozom.,1. 2.,c.19., p. 469. . 


2518 See Tillemont, Ceillier, Cave, Hist., Littér., p. 187. , t. 1. . and Solier, the Bollandist, Hist. Patr. 
Ant., c. 24., p. 36.. 


2519 Theodoret,1. 1. , c. 20. . Theodorus Lector,1. 2. , c. 1. , p. 547. . Theophanes, p. 114. . See 
Tillem, note 4. , p. 653. . 


2520 st. Jerom (ep. 126. , p. 38. ) calls St. Eustathius a loud sounding trumpet, and says he was the 
first who employed his pen against the Arians. The same father admires the extent of his knowledge, 
saying that it was consummate both in sacred and profane learning (ep. 84. , p. 327. ). His just praises 
are set forth by St. Chrysostom in an entire panegyric; and Sozomen assures us (1. 1. , c. 2. ) that he 
was universally admired both for the sanctity of his life, and the eloquence of his discourses. The 
elegant works which he composed against the Arians were famous in the fifth century, but have not 
reached us. But we have still his Treatise on the Pythonissa or Witch of Endor, published by Leo 
Allatius, with a curious Dissertation, and reprinted in the eighth tome of the Critici Sacri. In it the 
author undertakes to prove against Origen that this witch neither did nor could call up the soul of 
Samuel, but only a spectre or devil representing Samuel, in order to deceive Saul. He clearly teaches 
that before the coming of Christ the souls of the just rested in Abraham’s bosom; and that none could 
enter heaven before Christ had opened it; but that Christians enjoy an advantage above the patriarchs 
and prophets, in being united with Christ immediately after their death if they have lived well. This 
treatise is well written, and justifies the commendations which the ancients give to this great prelate 
and eloquent orator. Sozomen justly calls his writings admirable, as well for the purity of his style as 
for the sublimity of thought, the beauty of the expression, or the curious choice of the matter. Nothing 
more enhances his virtue, than the invincible constancy and patience with which he suffered the most 
reproachful accusation with which his enemies charged him, and the unjust deposition and 
banishment which were inflicted on him. 


2921 Gr 22. , p. 548... 


2522 “Qui sunt libri quos adoratis, Iegentes? Speratus respondit: Quatuor evangelia Domini nostri 


Jesu Christi, et epistolas S. Pauli apostoli, et omnem divinitus inspiratam scripturam.” Acta apud 
Ruinart, p. 78. , et Baronium. ad an 202. . 


2523 « 





Consummati sunt Christi martyres mense Julio, et intercedunt pro nobis ad Dominum nostrum 
Jesum Christum, cui honor et gloria cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto in seecula seculorum.” Acta apud 
Baronium, ad an 202. . 


2524 Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus is commonly known by the last name. His father was a 


centurion in the proconsular troops of Africa, and he was born at Carthage about the year 160. . He 
confesses that before his conversion to the Christian faith he, in his merry fits, pointed his keenest 
satire against it (Apol., c. 18. ), had been an adulterer (De Resur. c. 59. ), had taken a cruel pleasure in 
the bloody entertainments of the amphitheatre (De Spectac. c. 19. ), attained to a distinguishing 
eminency in vice (De Peenit. c. 4. , “Ego prestantiam in delictis meam agnosco,” and was an 
accomplished sinner in all respects, (ib. c. 12. . “Peccator omnium notarum cum sim,”) yet having his 
head marvellously well turned for science, he applied himself from his cradle to the study of every 
branch of good literature, poetry, philosophy, geometry, physic, and oratory; he dived into the 
principles of each sect, and both into the fabulous and into the real or historical part of mythology. 
His comprehensive genius led him through the whole circle of profane sciences; above the rest, as 
Eusebius tells us, he was profoundly versed in the Roman laws. He had a surprising vivacity and 
keenness of wit, and an uncommon stock of natural fire which rendered him exceeding hot and 
impatient, as himself complains (I. de Patient. in imt.) His other passions he restrained after his 
conversion to Christianity; but this vehemence of temper he seems never to have sufficiently 
checked. The motives which engaged him to embrace the gospel seem those upon which he most 
triumphantly insists in his works; as the antiquity of the Mosaic writings, the mighty works and 


wisdom of the divine lawgiver, the continued chain of prophecy and wonders conducting the 
attentive inquirer to Christ, the evidence of the miracles of Christ and his apostles, the excellency of 
the law of the gospel, and its amazing influence upon the lives of men; the power which every 
Christian then exercised over evil spirits, and the testimony of the very devils themselves whom the 
infidels worshipped for gods, and who tumed preachers of Christ, howling, and confessing 
themselves devils in the presence of their own votaries, (Apol. c. 19. , 20. , 23. , &c. &c.) also the 
constancy and patience of the martyrs (1, ad Scapul. c. ult.) &c. 


Being by his lively and comprehensive genius excellently formed for controversy, he immediately set 
himself to write in defence of religion, which was then attacked by the Heathens and Jews on one 
side, and on the other corrupted by heretics. He successfully employed his pen against all these 
enemies to truth, and first against the Pagans. The persecution which began to rage gave occasion to 
his Apologetic, which is not only his masterpiece, but indisputably one of the best among all the 
works of Christian antiquity. This piece was not addressed to the Roman senate, as Baronius and 
several others thought, but to the proconsul and other magistrates of Africa, and perhaps to all the 
governors of provinces and magistrates of the empire, among whom he might also comprise the 
Roman senators; for the title of Presidents only, agreed to these provincial governors, and he names 
the proconsuls; (ch. 45. ) speaks of Rome as at a distance: (c. 9. , 21. , 24. , 35. , 45. ) says they 
practised at home (at Carthage, the bloody religions rites of the Scythians; (c. 9. ) and by those 
words, “in ipso fere vertice civitatis preesidentes,” he seems to mean the Byrsa of Carthage; certainly 
not Rome, which he always calls Urbs, not civitas. 


In the first part of this work he clears Christians from the calumnies of incest and murder thrown 
upon them, and demonstrates the injustice of punishing them merely for a name, and exposes the 
absurdity of Trajan’s order commanding them to be punished if impeached, yet not to be sought after. 
He mentions that Tiberius, and after his miraculous victory, Marcus Aurelius, were favorable to the 
Christian religion. He then proceeds to confute idolatry; asks, if Bacchus was made a god for planting 
vines, why did not Lucullus attain to the same honor, because he first brought cherry-trees from 
Pontus to Rome? Why Aristides the Just, Socrates, Croesus, Demosthenes, and so many others who 
had been most eminent, were not admitted to share divine honors with Jupiter, Venus, &c.? He 
explains the chief articles of our faith, and speaking of the origin and false worship of the demons he 
inserts the most daring challenge, which Saint Cyprian (ep. ad Demetrianum), Lactantius (De Just.1. 
5., ¢. 21. ) and other primitive fathers repeat with the same assurance,—‘“Let a demoniac be brought 
into court,” says Tertullian, “and the evil spirit that possesses him be commanded by any Christian to 
declare what he is, he shall confess himself as truly to be a devil as he did falsely before declare 
himself a god. In like manner let them bring any of those who are thought to be inspired by some 
god, as A’sculapius, &c. If all these do not declare themselves in court to be devils, not daring to lie 
to a Christian, do you instantly put that rash Christian to death.” 


The apologist mentions the submission of Christians to the emperors, their love of their enemies, and 
their mutual charity, horror of all vice, and constancy in suffering death and all manner of torments 
for the sake of virtue. The heathens called them in derision Sarmentitians and Semaxians, because 
they were fastened to trunks of trees, and stuck about with faggots to be set on fire. But Tertullian 
answers them: “Thus dressed about with fire, we are in our most illustrious apparel. These are our 
triumphal robes embroidered with palm-branches in token of victory (such the Roman generals wore 
in their solemn triumphs), and mounted upon the pile we look upon ourselves as in our triumphal 
chariot. Who ever looked well into our religion but he came over to it? and who ever came over to it 
but was ready to suffer for it? We thank you for condemning us, because there is such a blessed 


discord between the divine and human judgment, that when you condemn us upon earth, God 
absolveth us in heaven.” 


Tertullian wrote about the same time his two books Against the Gentiles, in the first confuting their 
slanders, in the second attacking their false gods. An accidental disputation of a Christian with a 
Jewish proselyte engaged him to show the triumph of the faith over that obstinate race, who seemed 
deaf to all arguments. His book Against the Jews is just, solid, and well supported, a model of 
theological controversy, which wants but a little clearness of diction to be a very finished piece. 
Hermogenes, a Stoic philosopher, and a Christian, broached a new heresy in Africa, teaching matter 
to be eternal. Tertullian shows it to have been created by God with the world, and unravels the 
sophistry of that heresiarch in his book Against Hermogenes. That Against the Valentinians is rather 
a satire and raillery, than a serious confutation of the extravagant sentiments of those heretics. His 
excellent book of Prescription against Heretics was certainly written before his fall; for in it he lays 
great stress on his communion with all the apostolic churches, especially that of Rome, and confutes 
by general principles all heresies that can arise. 


His design in this little treatise is to show, that the appeal to scripture is very unjust in heretics, who 
have no claim or title to the scriptures. These were carefully committed in trust by the apostles to 
their successors, and he proves, that to whom the scriptures were intrusted, to them also was 
committed the interpretation of scripture. He promises that heresies are the very pest and destruction 
of faith, but no just cause of scandal or wonder, any more than fevers which consume the human 
body; for they were predicted by Christ, and the necessary consequence of criminal passions. He 
says, as if it had been to anticipate or remove the offence which he afterward gave by his fall; “What 
if a bishop, a deacon, a widow, a virgin, a teacher, or even a martyr, shall fall from the faith;—Do we 
judge of the faith by the persons or of persons by their faith? No man is wise who holds not the 
faith.” (c. 3. .) He says: ‘We have no need of a nice inquiry after we have found Christ, or of any 
curious search after we have learned the gospel. If we believe we desire nothing further than to be 
believers.” c. 7. .) He adds, some heretics inculcate as a good reason for eternal scruple and 
searching, that it is written: Seek and ye shall find. But he takes notice those words only belonged to 
those Jews who had not yet found Christ, and cannot mean, that we must for ever seek on. But if we 
are to seek, it must not be from heretics who are estranged from the truth, who have no power to 
instruct, no inclination but to destroy, and whose very light is darkness. Christ laid down a rule of 
faith, about which there can be no cavils, no disputes but what are raised by heretics; and an obstinate 
opposition to this rule is what constitutes a heretic. 


He Inveighs against too curious searches in faith, as the source of heresies. Then coming close to the 
point, he will not have heretics admitted to dispute about the scriptures, to which they have no claim; 
and in such a scriptural disputation, the victory is precarious and very liable to uncertainty. All then is 
to be resolved into what the apostles have taught; which apostolical tradition is the demonstration of 
the truth, and the confutation of all error and heretical innovation. Our perfect agreement, and general 
consent and harmony with the apostolic churches which live in the unity of the same faith, is the 
most convincing proof of the truth, against which no just objection can possibly be formed. (c. 21. , 
22. .) He urges that Marcion, Apelles, Valentinus, and Hermogenes were of too modern a date, and 
proved by their separation and pretended claim of what was ancient, that the Church was before 
them; they ought therefore to say, that Christ came down again from heaven and taught again upon 
earth, before they can commence apostles. “But,” says he, “if any of these heretics have the 
confidence to put in their claim to apostolic antiquity, let them show us the original of their churches, 
the order and succession of their bishops, so as to ascend up to an apostle,” &c. He is for having the 


heretics prove their mission by miracles, like the apostles. (c. 35. .) He writes: “To these men the 
Church might thus fitly address herself: Who are ye? When, and from whence came ye? What do ye 
in my pastures, who are none of mine? By what authority do you, Marcion, break in upon my 
enclosures? Whence, O Apelles, is your power to remove my land-marks? This field is mine of right, 
why then do you at your pleasure sow and feed therein? It is my possession; I held it in times past; I 
first had it in my hands: my title to it is firm and indisputable and derived from those persons whose 
it was, and to whom it properly belonged; I am the heir of the apostles; as they provided in their 
testament, as they committed and delivered to my trust, as they charged and ordered me, so I hold.” 
(c. 37. .) He takes notice that in the Pagan superstitions the devil had imitated many ceremonies both 
of the Jewish and Christian religion; and that heretics in like manner were bad copies of the true 
Church. (c. 40. .) He appeals to the manners and conversation of the heretics which are vain, earthly, 
without weight, without discipline, in every respect suitable to the faith they profess. (c. 41. . 43. .) “I 
am very much mistaken,’ says he, “if they are governed by any rules, even of their own making, 
since every one models and adopts the doctrine he has received according to his fancy, as the first 
founder framed them to his, and to serve his own turn. The progress of every heresy was formed 
upon the footsteps of its first introducers: and the same liberty that was assumed by Valentinus and 
Marcion, was generally made use of by their followers. If you search into all sorts ot heresies, you 
will find that they differ in many things from the first authors of their own sect. They have few of 
them in any Church; but without mother, without see, without the faith, they wander up and down 
like exiled men, entirely devoid of house and home.” (c. 42. .) 


Among his other works, the most useful is the book On Penance, the best polished of all his writings, 
in the first part, he treats of repentance at baptism; in the second, on that for sins committed after 
baptism. He teaches here that the Church hath power to remit even fornication, which he denied 
when a Montanist. He insists much on the laborious exercises of this penance after baptism. 


A book On Prayer, explaining in the first part the Lord’s Prayer; in the second, several ceremonies 
ofter used at prayer. An exhortation to Patience, in which the motives are displayed with great 
eloquence An exhortation to Martyrdom, than which nothing can be more pathetic. 


He wrote a book On Baptism, proving in the first part, its obligation and necessity; in the second, 
treating on several points of discipline relating to that sacrament. 


As to his other works, in his first book to his Wife, written probably before he was priest (see 
Ceillier, p 375. , and 391. ), he exhorts her not to marry again, if she should survive him; and 
mentions several in the Church living in perpetual continency. In the second, he allows second 
marriages lawful, but if the woman be determined to engage a second time in the married state, 
insists that it is unlawful to marry un infidel. He alleges the impossibility of rising to prayer at night, 
giving suitable alms, visiting the martyrs, &c. with a pagan husband: “Can you conceal yourself from 
him,” says he, “when you make the sign of the cross upon your bed or your body?—Will he not 
know what you receive in secret, before you take any food?” that is, the eucharist, (1. 2..c. 5. .) He 
concludes with an amiable description of a Christian holy marriage: “The Church,” saith he, 
“approves the contract, the oblation ratifies it, the blessing is the seal of it, and the angels carry it to 
the heavenly Father who confirms it. Two bear together the same yoke, and are but one flesh, and one 
mind: they pray together, fast together, mutually exhort each other, go together to the church, and to 
the table of the Lord. They conceal nothing from each other, visit the sick, collect alms without 
restraint, assist at the offices of the Church without interruption, sing psalms and hymns together, and 
encourage each other to praise God.” 


In his treatise On the Shows, he represents them as occasions of idolatry, impurity, vanity, and other 
vices, and mentions a woman who, going to the theatre, returned back possessed with a devil: when 
the exorcist reproached the evil spirit for daring to attack one of the faithful, it boldly answered: “I 
found her in my own house.” In his book On Idolatry, he determines many cases of conscience, 
relating to Idolatry, as that it is not lawful to make idols, &c., but he says, a Christian servant may 
attend his master to a temple; any friend may assist at an idolater’s marriage, &c. In two books On 
the Ornaments or Dress of Women, he zealously recommends modesty in attire, and condemns their 
use of paint. In that On veiling Virgins, he undertakes to prove that young women ought to cover 
their faces at church, contrary to the custom of his country, where only married women were veiled. 
In that On the Testimony of the Soul, he proves that there is only one God from the natural testimony 
of every one’s soul. In his Scorpiace, written against the poison of the Scorpions, that is, Gnostics, 
especially a branch of those heretics named Cainites, he proves the necessity of martyrdom, which 
they denied. In his Exhortation to Chastity, he dissuades a certain widow from a second marriage, 
which he allows to be lawful, though hardly so; and the harshness of his expressions show that he 
then leaned toward Montanism. 


Tertullian was a priest, and continued in the Church till the middle of his life, that is, to forty or 
upwards, when he miserably fell. Montanus, an eunuch in Phrygia, set up for a prophet, and was 
wonderfully agitated by an evil spirit, and pretended to raptures in which he lost his senses, and 
spoke incoherently, not like St. Quadratus and other true prophets. He was joined by Prisca, or 
Priscilla, and Maximilla, two women of quality, and rich, but of most debauched lives. These had the 
like pretended raptures, and many were deceived by them. Montanus, about the year 171. , pretended 
that he had received the Holy Ghost to complete the law of the gospel, and was called by his 
followers the Paraclete. Affecting a severity of doctrine, to which his manners did not correspond, he 
condemned second marriages, and flight in persecution, and ordered extraordinary fasts. The 
Montanists said that, beside the fast of Lent observed by the Catholics, there were other fasts 
imposed by the Divine Spirit. They kept three Lents in the year, each of two weeks, and upon dry 
meats, as necessary injunctions of the Spirit by the new revelations made to Montanus, which they 
preferred to the writings of the apostles; and they said these laws were to be observed for ever. (See 
Tert. de Jejun. c. 15. , also St. Jerom, ep. 54. . ad Marcellam, et in Agge, c. 1. ), which is the reason 
why the Montanists, even in the time of Sozomen, kept their Antepaschal fast confined to two weeks, 
which the Catholics at that time certainly observed of forty days. For, as bishop Hooper (of Lent, p. 
65. ), remarks, those great fasters would hardly have been left behind, had they not been restrained by 
the pretended institution of the Spirit, to which they punctually kept; and this circumstance rendered 
these facts superstitious. Pepuzium, a town in Phrygia, was the metropolis of these heretics, who 
called it Jerusalem. The bishops of Asia having examined their prophecies and errors, condemned 
them. It is said, that Montanus and Maximilla going mad, hanged themselves. See Eusebius. 


Tertullian’s harsh, severe disposition fell in with this rigidness. His vehement temper was for no 
medium in any thing; and falling first by pride, he resented some affronts which he imagined he had 
received from the clergy of Rome, as Saint Jerom testifies: and in this passion deserted the Church, 
forgetting the maxims by which he had confuted all heresies. Solomon’s fall did not prejudice his 
former inspired writings. Nor does the misfortune of Tertullian destroy at least the justness of the 
reasoning in what he had written in defence of the truth, any more than if a man lost his senses, this 
unlucky accident could annul what he had formerly done for the advancement of learning. 


Tertullian is the most ancient of all ecclesiastical writers among the Latins. St. Vincent of Lerins, 
who is far from shading the blemishes of this great man, says, “He was among the Latins what 


Origen was among the Greeks—that is, the first man of his age. Every word seems a sentence, and 
almost every sentence a new victory. Yet with all these advantages, he did not continue in the ancient 
and universal faith. His error, as the blessed confessor Hilary observes, has taken away that authority 
from his writings which they would have otherwise deserved.” St. Jerom in his book against 
Helvidius, when his authority was objected, coolly answered, “That he is not of the Church,” 
“Ecclesia hominem non esse.” Yet he sometimes speaks advantageously of his learning. Lactantius 
calls his style uncouth, rugged, and dark, but admires his depth of sense; and he who breaks the shell 
will not repent his pains for the kernel. Balsac ingeniously compares his eloquence to ebony, which is 
bright and pleasing in its black light. The great master of eloquence, St. Cyprian, found such hidden 
stores under his dark language, that he is reported never to have passed a day without reading him, 
and when he called for his book, he used to say, “Give me my master.” 


We find this once great man, who expressed in his Apologetic (cap. 39. ) the most just and fearful 
apprehension of excommunication, which he there called. The anticipation of the future judgment, 
afterward proud, arrogant, and at open defiance with the censures of the Church. And this great 
genius seems even to lose common sense when he writes in favor of his errors and enthusiasm, as 
when, upon the authority of the dreams of Priscilla and Maximilia, he seriously disputes on the shape 
and color of a human soul, &c. He lived to a very advanced age, and leaving the Montanists, became 
the author of a new sect called from him Tertullianists, who had a church at Carthage till St. Austin’s 
time, when they were all reconciled to the Catholic faith. Tertullian died towards the year 245. . 


The works which he wrote after his fall are, a book On the Soul, pretending it to have a human 
figure, &c. Another On the Flesh of Christ, proving that he took upon him human flesh in reality, not 
in appearance only. One on the Resurrection of the Flesh, proving that great mystery. Five books 
Against Marcion, who maintained that there were two principles or gods, the one good the other evil; 
that the latter was worshipped by the Jews, and was author of their law; but that the good god sent 
Christ to destroy his works. Against this heresiarch, Tertullian proves the unity of God, and the 
sanctity of the Old Law and Testament. In his book Against Praxeas he proves excellently the Trinity 
of Persons, and uses the very word Trinity (c. 2. ), but he impiously condemns Praxeas, because 
coming from the East to Rome he had informed pope Victor of the errors and hypocrisy of Montanus; 
on which account he says, he had banished the Paraclete (Montanus) and crucified the Father. 
“Paracletum fugavit, Patrem crucifixit,” (c. 1. .) For Praxeas, puffed up with the title of confessor, 
broached the heresy of the Patripassians, confounding the three Persons, and pretending that the 
Father in the Son became man, and was crucified for us. His apology for the Philosophers Cloak, 
which he continued to wear rather than the Toga, for its conveniency, and as an emblem of a severer 
life, seems only writ to display his wit. His apology to Scapula, proconsul of Africa in 211. , is an 
exhortation to put a stop to the persecution, alleging that “a Christian is no man’s enemy, much less 
the emperor’s.” In his book On Monogamy he maintains against the Psychicl (so he calls the 
Catholics) that second marriages are unlawful, which was one point of his heresy. One of his 
arguments is, the duty of a widow always to pray for the soul of her deceased husband. (c. 10. .) 


He write his book on Fasts, to defend the extraordinary fasts commanded by the Montanists; but 
shows that certain obligatory fasts were observed by the Catholics, as that before Easter, since called 
Lent, in which they fasted every day till vespers or evening-service: that those of Wednesday and 
Friday till three o’clock, called stations, were devotional. Some added to these Xerophagia or the use 
only of dried meats, abstaining from all vinous and juicy fruits; and some confined themselves to 
bread and water. The Montanists kept three Lents a year, and other fasts always till night, and with 
the Xerophagia. 


Tertullian wrote also his book On Chastity, against the Catholics, because they gave absolution to 
penitents who had been guilty of adultery or fornication. For the Montanists denied that the Church 
could pardon sins of impurity, murder, or idolatry. In this book he mentions twice, that on the sacred 
chalices was painted the image of the good shepherd bringing home the lost sheep on his shoulders. 
Scoffing at a decree made by the bishop of Rome at that time, he writes, “I am informed that they 
have made a decree, and even a peremptory one; the chief priest, that is, the bishop of bishops, saith; 
I remit the sins of adultery and fornication to those who have done penance.” (c. 1. .) He calls him 
apostolic bishop, c. 19. and blessed pope, c. 13. , ib. His book On the Crown was written in 235. , the 
first year of Maximinus, to defend the action of a Christian soldier who refused to put on his head a 
garland, like the rest, when he went to receive a donative. Tertullian says these garlands were reputed 
sacred to some false god or other He alleges that by tradition a one we practise many things, as the 
ceremonies used at baptism, yearly ablations (or sacrifices for the lead, and for the festivals of 
martyrs, standing at prayer on the Lord day, and from Easter to Whitsuntide, and thesign of the cross 
“which we make,” says he, “upon our foreheads at at every action, and in all our motions at coming 
in or going out of doers, in dressing or bathing ourselves; when we are at table or in bed; when we sit 
down or light a lamp, or whatever else we do.” (De Coiona, c. 3. and 4. .) His book On Flight, was 
written about the same time to pretend to prove against the Catholies that it is a crime to fly in time 
of persecution. 


The most correct edition of Tertullian’s works is that of Rigaltius, even that of Pamelius being 
pointed, and abounding with faults; though Rigaltius’s notes on this and some other fathers want 
much amondment. 


2925 Tert.1. ad Scapul c. 3. . 
29267 7. Ep. 8.. 

2527 Puchar. 

2928 Ennod.1. 8. , Ep 24. , ad Faust. 


2529 Magisterianl were officers under the Magister Officiorum, who held one of the first dignities in 
the imperial court, and had a superintendency over the Palatines, Inferior officers of the court, the 
schools on academies of the court, and certain governors. See Du Cange, Glossar. 


2930 This ceremony was much more ancient. Alcuin and Amalarius ascribe its institution to pope 
Zosimus, but others make it of older date. At Rome the archdeacon on Holy Saturday blessed wax 
mingled with oil, particles of which having a figure of a lamb formed upon them were distributed 
among the people Hence was derived the custom of Agnus Deis made of wax sometimes mixed with 
relics of martyrs, which the popes blessed in a solemn manner. See Saint Gregory of Tours, de Vit. 
Patr. c. 8. . The Rom Order, Alcuin, Sirmond, Not. in Ennod., &c. 


2931 That a pretended woman called Joan interrupted the series of the succession between Leo IV. 
and Bennet III., Is a most notorious forgery. Lupus Ferrariensis, ep. 103. , to Bennet III. Ado in his 
Chronicle, Rhegino in his Chronicle, the annals of St. Bertin, Hincmar ep. 26. , pope Nicholas I. the 
successor of Bennet III. ep. 46. , even the calumniators of the holy see, Photius1. De Process. Spir. 
Sti. and Metrophanes of Smyrna,1. de Divinitate Spiritus Sancti, who all lived at that very time, 


expressly testify, that Bennet III. succeeded immediately Leo IV. Whence Blondel, a violent 
Calvinist, has by an express dissertation demonstrated the falsity of this fable. Marianus Scotus, at 
Mentz, wrote two hundred years after, in 1083. , a chronicle in which mention is first made of this 
fiction; from whence it was inserted in the chronicle of Martinus Polonus, a Dominican, in 1277. , 
though it is wanting in the true MS. copy kept in the Vatican library, as Leo Allatins assures us, and 
in other old MS. copies, as Burnet (Nouvelles de la Rep. des Letters, Mars, 1687. ), Casleu (Catal. 
Bibl. reg. Londin, p. 102. ), &c., testify. Lambecius, the most learned keeper of the imperial library at 
Vienna, in his excellent catalogue of that library, vol. ii. p. 860. , has demonstrated this of the oldest 
and best manuscript copies of this chronicle; also of Marianus Scotus. Her name was foisted into 
Sigebert’s Chronicle, written in 1112. ; for it is not found in the original MS. copy at Gemblours, 
authentically published by Mirus. Platina, and the other late copies of Martinus Polonus and 
Sigebert, borrow it from the first forger in the copy of Marianus Scotus, probably falsified; certainly 
of no authority and inconsistent; for there it is said that she sat two years five months, and that she 
had studied at Athens, where no schools remained long before this time. 


As to the porphyry stool shown in a repository belonging to the Lateran church, which is said to have 
been made use of on account of this fable, it is an idle dream. There were two such stools; one is now 
shown to travellers. It is certainly of old Roman antiquity, finely polished, and might perhaps be used 
at the baths or at some superstitious ceremonies. The art of cutting or working in porphyry marble 
was certainly lost long before the ninth age, and not restored before the time of Cosmos the Great of 
Medicis this work is still exceeding slow and expensive. On this idle fable see Lambecius, Blondel, 
Leo Allatius Na. Alexander, Boerhave, &c. 


2532 The emperor Adrian, nobly born at Italica, near Seville, in Spain, was cousin-german to Trajan; 
and having been adopted by him, upon his death ascended the imperial throne in 117. . He was 
extremely Inquisitive, and fond of whatever was surprising or singular, well skilled in all curious arts, 
mathematics, Judiciary astrology, physic, and music. But this, says Lord Bacon, was an error in his 
mind, that he desired to comprehend all things, yet neglected the most useful branches of knowledge. 
He was light and fickle; and so monstrous was his vanity, that he caused all to be slain who pretended 
in any art or science to rival him; and it was accounted great prudence in a certain person that he 
would not dispute his best with him, alleging afterward that it was reasonable to yield to him who 
commanded thirty legions. The beginning of this prince’s reign was bloody; yet he is commended in 
it for two things: the first is mentioned by Spartian, that when he came to the empire he laid aside all 
former enmities, and forgot past injuries: insomuch that, being made emperor, he said to one who had 
been his capital enemy: “Thou hast now escaped.” The other is, that, when a woman cried to him as 
he was passing by: “Hear me Cesar;” and he answered, “I have not leisure.” The woman replied: 
“Then cease to reign.” “Noll ergo imperare.” Whereupon he stopped and heard her complaint. 


2933 St. Paulin, ep. 11. . ad Sever. 
2934 St Hieron. ep. 13. . ad Paul. 


2935 Adrian became more cruel than ever towards the end of his life, and without any just cause put 
to death several persons of distinction. At last he fell sick of a dropsy at his house at Tibur. Finding 
that no medicines gave him any relief, he grew most impatient and fretful under his lingering illness, 
and wished for death, often asking for poison or a sword, which no one would give him, though he 
offered them money and impunity. His physician slew himself that he might not be compelled to give 


him poison. A slave named Mastor, a barbarian noted for his strength and boldness, whom the 
emperor had employed in hunting, was, partly by threats, partly by promises, prevailed upon to 
undertake it: but Instead of complying, was seized with fear, and durst not strike him, and fled. The 
unhappy tyrant lamented day and night, that death refused to obey and deliver him who had caused 
the death of so many others. He at length hastened his death by eating and drinking things contrary to 
his health in his distemper, and expired with these words in his month, “The multitude of physicians 
hath killed the emperor.” “Turba medicorum Cesarem perdidit.” (See Dio et Spartian in Adr.) He 
med in 138. , being sixty-two years old, and having reigned twenty-one years. 


2536 4 sette Frate, in the villa of Mafiei, nine miles from Rome See Aringhi, Roma Subter.1. 3. . c. 
14.. 


2537 Ado. Usuard: Mart. Rom. cum notis Baronii et Lubin. 


2938 The best editions of St. Philastrius’s book De Heeresitus, are that printed at Hamburg in 1721. , 
by the care of Fabricius, who has illustrated it with notes; and what procured by Cardinal Quiriai at 
Breecia in 1738. together with the works of St. Gaudentius. 


2939 sy, Aug. Pref.1. de heres. 


2540 Utrecht was an archbishopric in the time of St. Willibrord, but from his death remained a 
bishopric subject first to Mentz, afterward to Cologne, till, in the reign of Philip II. Paul IV. in 1559. , 
restored the archbishoprics of Utrecht and Cambray, and erected Mechlin a third with the dignity of 
primate. To Utrecht he subjected the new bishoprics of Haerlem, Middleburg, Deventer, Lewarden, 
and Groeningen; to Mechlin, those of Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, Ipres, Bois-le-Duc and Ruremond; to 
Cambray, those of Arras and Tournay, with two new ones, St. Omer and Namur. 


2941 He also gave him Austrasia, great part of which from that age has been called Lorrain, either 
from this Lothaire or rather his younger son of the same name, whom he left king of that country. 


2942 T ouis left to her the management of all affairs, made her elder brother Rodolph Guelph, 
governor of Bavaria, and her younger brother, Conrad, governor of Italy, and destined the best part of 
the kingdoms of Germany and France to Charles the Bald, the son which she bore him: to which 
dominions the sons by the first wife thought they had a prior claim. They, by an unjustifiable breach 
of their duty, twice took up arms against their father; first in 830. , when the empress Judith was 
banished to a nunnery in Gascony, and the emperor imprisoned; but he was soon released by the 
Germans, and recalled Jndith and her two brothers. In the second rebellion, in 833. , Lothaire, the 
eldest son, banished Judith to Verona in Italy, and shut up her son Charles in the abbey of Pruim, near 
Triers, and the weak emperor himself In the abbey of St Medard’s at Soissons, after he had in an 
assembly of the states at Compeigne basely confessed himself justly deposed from the empire, and 
guilty of the crimes which were laid to his charge. He was afterward sent to the abbey of St. Denys 
near Paris, and there clothed with the habit of a monk; but soon after delivered by his two younger 
sons. Pepin and Lewis, and restored to his throne. Jndith after all these disturbances so dexterously 
no naged him that, at his death in 840. , he left to her son Charles the monarchy France. 


2543 p 204. . 


25441. 1., de gestis Pontif. Angl. p. 197. . 
2945 Hist. Episcop. Ultraj. 

2946 Chron. 

2547 Ubho Emmius, Rerum Frisic.1. 3. , p. 74. . 


2948 The works of St. Bruno of Segni, or of Asti, with a preliminary dissertation of Dom. Maur 
Marchesi were printed at Venice in 1651. , in two vols. folio, and in the Bibl. Patr. at Lyons in 1677. , 
t. 20. . They consist of comments on several parts of scripture, one hundred and forty-five sermons, 
several dogmatica treatises, and letters; and a life of St. Leo IX. and another of St. Peter, bishop of 
Anagnia, whom Pascha I. canonized. This latter the Bollandists have published on the 3. d of April. 


2949 Collet, t. 1. b. 1., p. 66. , 71. 


2950 This book of Jansenius was condemned by Urban VIII. in 1641. , and in 1653. Innocent X. 
censured five propositions to which the errors contained in this book were principally reduced. 
Alexander VII. in 1656. confirmed these decrees, and in 1665. approved the formulary proposed by 
the French clergy for the manner of receiving and subscribing them. Paschasius Quenel, a French 
oratorian, published in 1671. his book of Moral Reflections on the Gospels, which he afterward 
augmented, and added like reflections on the rest of the New Testament, which work he printed 
complete in 1693. and 1694. . In it he craftily insinuated the errors of Jansenius, and a contempt of 
the censures of the Church Clement XI. condemned this book, in 1708. ; and in 1713. by the 
Constitution Unigenitus, censured one hundred and one propositions extracted out of it. These 
decrees were all received and promulgated by the clergy of France, and registered in the parliament 
of that kingdom that they might receive the force of a law of the state; and they are adopted by the 
whole Catholic Church, as cardinal Bissy, Languet, and other French prelates have clearly 
demonstrated. 


The Jansenian heresy is downright Predestinationism, than which no doctrine can be imagined more 
monstrous and absurd. The principal errors couched in the doctrine of Jansenists are, that God 
sometimes refuses, even to the just, sufficient grace to comply with his precepts; that the grace which 
God affords man since the fall of Adam, is such that if concupiscence be stronger, it cannot produce 
its effect; but if the grace be more powerful than the opposite concupiscence in the soul, or relatively 
to it victorious by a necessitating influence, that then it cannot be resisted, rejected, or hindered; and 
that Christ by his death paid indeed a price sufficient for the redemption of all men, and offered it to 
purchase some weak insufficient graces for reprobate souls, but not to procure them means truly 
applicable, and sufficient for their salvation; which is really to confine the death of Christ to the elect, 
and to deprive the reprobate of sufficient means to attain to salvation. The main-spring or hinge of 
this system is that the grace which inclines man’s will to supernatural virtue, since the full of Adam, 
consists in a moral pleasurable motion or a delectation infused into the soul inclining her to virtue, as 
concupiscence carries her to vice; and that the power of delectation, whether of virtue or vice, which 
is stronger, draws the will by an inevitable necessity as it were by its own weight. 


The equivocations by which some advocates for these erroneous principles have endeavored to 
disguise or soften their harshness, only discover their fear of the light. A certain modern philosopher 


is more daring who, in spite not only of revelation, which he disclaims, but also of reason and 
experience, openly denies all free-will or election in human actions, pretending to apply this system 
of a two-fold delectation to every natural operation of the will. (See Hume’s Essay on Free-will.) 
Those who obstinately oppose the decrees of the Church in these disputes, without adopting any 
heretical principle condemned as such by the Church, but found their unjust exceptions in some 
points of discipline, or any other weak pretences, cannot be charged with heresy: nevertheless, only 
invincible ignorance can exempt them from the guilt of disobedience though they should not proceed 
to a schismatical separation is communion. 


2951 Soe F, Honoré Addit. sur les Observ. p. 241. , &c. Languet ep. Pastor, &c. 


2952 Honoré, ibid. p. 245. , 253. , &e. 


2553 





See Collet’s life of St. Vincent,1. 3., t. 1., p. 260. , and Abelly,1. 2., ch. 12... 


205479. 


NO 


595 


This consists in a prolapse both of the gut and the omentum or caul together. 
2556 T 2p. 546.. 


2097 “Fuge, tace. quiesce; haec sunt principia salutis.” Rosweide, Cotelier, et Saint Theod. Stad Vit 8. 
. Arcen., c. 1..,n. 7.. 


2998 A small Egyptian measure of vegetables made of palm-tree leaves, as the word implies. See 
Cotelier, Mon Gr. t. 4. , not. p. 748. , and Du Cange. Gloss Grec. v. 8GAAtD. 


2999 st Chrys.1. de Virginit. t. 1., p. 321., ed. Ben. 
2960 s+. Aug in Ps. 128. 

2961 s+. John Cum. Grad. 7., p. 427... 

2962 Gr 27. .n. 65.. 

2563 Conc. t. 4., p. 1286. . 


2964 Ennod. Apol. p. 342. , ed. Sirmond. Item,1. 1. , ep. 5. . Cassidor. In Chron. et Anast. in Pontific. 





2565 Conc. t. 4. p. 1287. . 
2966 Th. p, 1223. . 


2567 Dial.1. 4. , c. 40. . See Baron, ad an. 498. , et Benedict XIV.1. de Canoniz. Sanctor. 


2568 T. 15. , ch. 23. , p. 352. , Vie de Paschase 
2569 Symmach Apol. t. 4. , Conc. p. 1298. . 


2970 Th. p. 1301. . 





2573 Bus, Hist.1. 3., c. 39. . 
2574 L. 2. . de Predest. 


2975 John Cassian, priest and abbot of the great monastery of St. Victor’s at Marseilles, was a native 
of Lesser Scythia, then comprised under Thrace. He inured himself from his youth to the exercises of 
an ascetic life in the monastery of Bethlehem. The great reputation of many holy anchorets in the 
deserts of Egypt induced him and one Germanus, about the year 390. , to pay them a visit. Being 
much edified with the great examples of virtue they saw in those solitudes, especially in the 
wilderness of Sceté, they spent there and in Thebais several years. They lived like the monks of that 
country, went bare-foot, and so meanly clad that their friends would have been ashamed to meet 
them, and they gained their subsistence by their work, as all the rest did. (Col. 4. , c. 10. .) Their life 
was most austere, and they scarce ate two loaves a day each of six ounces. (Col. 19. , c. 17. .) In 403. 
they both went to Constantinople, where they listened to the spiritual instructions of St. Chrysostom, 
who ordained Cassian deacon, and employed him in his church. After the banishment of that holy 
prelate, Cassian and Germanus travelled to Rome with letters from the clergy of Constantinople to 
defend their injured pastor as Palladius informs us. Cassian was promoted to the order of priesthood 
in the West, and retiring to Marseilles, there founded two monasteries, one for men, and another for 
virgins, and wrote his spiritual Conferences and other works. He died in odor of sanctity soon after 
the year 433. . His very ancient picture is shown in St. Victor’s at Marseilles, where his head and 
right arm are exposed in shrines on the altar, by the permission of pope Urban V., the remainder of 
his body lies in a marble tomb which is shown in a subterraneous chapel. That abbey, by a special 
grant, celebrates an office in his honor on she 23. d of July. 


His works consist, first of a book On the Incarnation, against Nestorius, written at the request of St. 
Leo, then archdeacon of Rome. Secondly, of Institutions of a Monastical Life, In twelve books. In the 
four first he describes the habit that was worn, and the exercises and way of living that were followed 
by the monks of Egypt, to serve as a pattern for the monastic state in the West. He says, their habit 
was mean, merely serving to cover their nakedness, having short sleeves which reached no further 
than their elbows; they wore a girdle and a cowl upon their heads, but used no shoes, only a kind of 
sandals which they put off when they approached the altar; and they all used a walking-staff, as an 
emblem that they were pilgrims on earth. He observes that the monks forsook all things, labored with 
their hands, and lived in obedience; he describes the canonical hours of the divine office consisting of 
psalms and lessons. He mentions that whoever desires to be admitted into a monastery, must give 
proofs of his patience, humility, and contempt of the world, and be tried with denials and affronts. 
that no postulant was allowed to give his estate to the monastery in which he settled. that the first 


lesson which is taught a monk is, to subdue his passions, to deny his own will, and to practise blind 
obedience to his superior. Thus he is to empty himself of all prevalence in his own abilities, learning, 
or whatever can feed any secret pride or presumption. Cassian observes, that young monks were 
allowed no other food than boiled herbs, with a little salt; but that the extraordinary austerities of the 
Oriental monks in eating are not practicable in the west. In the eight last books of this work he treats 
of eight capital vices, prescribing the remedies and motives against them, and explaining the contrary 
virtues. He shows (1. 6. , Inst. c. 5. , 6. ), that chastity is a virtue which is not to be obtained but by a 
special grace of God; which must be implored by earnest prayer, seconded by watchfulness and 
fasting. He everywhere advises moderate fasts, but continual, (1. 5. , p. 107. , &c.). He observes (1. 
11. , c. 4. ), that vain-glory is the last vice that is subdued, and that it takes occasion even from the 
victory itself to renew its assaults. This seems the best and most useful of Cassian’s writings, though 
the reading of his Conferences has been strongly recommended to monks by St. Bennet, St. John 
Climacus, St. Gregory, St. Dominic, St. Thomas, and others. 


In the book of his Conferences he has collected the spiritual maxims of the wisest and most 
experienced monks with whom he had conversed in Egypt. This work consists of three parts the first 
contains ten Conferences, and was written in 423. ; the second comprises seven Conferences, and 
was compiled two years later: the third was finished in 428. , and contains seven other Conferences. 
Cassian, in this work, teaches that the end to which a monk consecrates all his labors and for which 
he has renounced the world, is, the more easily to attain the most perfect purity or singleness of heart, 
without which no one can see God in his glory, or enjoy his presence by his special grace in this life. 
For this he must forsake the world, or its goods and riches; he must renounce or die to himself, 
divesting himself of all vices and irregular inclinations; and thirdly, he must withdraw his heart from 
earthly or visible things to apply it to those that are spiritual and divine. (Collat. 1. and 3. .) He says, 
that the veil of the passions being once removed, the eyes of the mind will begin, as it were naturally 
to contemplate the mysteries of God, which remain always unintelligible and obscure to those who 
have only eyes of flesh, or whose hearts are unclean, and their eyes overclouded with sin and the 
world. (Coll. 5. .) This purgation of the heart is made by the exercises of compunction, mortification, 
and self-denial; and the unshaken foundation of the most profound humility must be laid, which may 
bear a tower reaching to the heavens; for, upon it is to be raised the superstructure of all spiritual 
virtues. (Coll. 9. .) 


To gain a victory over vices he strenuously inculcates the advantages of discovering all temptations 
to our superior, for when detected, they lose their force; the filthy serpent being by confession drawn 
out of his dark hole into the light and in a manner exposed, withdraws himself. His suggestions 
prevail so long as they are concealed in the heart. (Coll. 2. , c. 10. , 11. , and Instit.1, 9. , c. 39. .) This 
he confirms by the example of Serapion, cured of an inveterate habit of stealing bread above his 
allowance in the community, by confessing the fault. (Coll. 2. , c. 11. .) But he teaches that these 
exercises are but preparations; for the end and perfection of the monastic state consists in continual 
and uninterrupted perseverance in prayer, as far as human frailty will permit. This is the conjunction 
of the heart with God. But this spirit of prayer cannot be obtained without mighty contrition, the 
purgation of the heart from all earthly corruption and the dregs of passion, and the illumination of the 
Holy Ghost, whose purest rays cannot enter an unclean heart. He compares the soul to a light feather 
which by its own levity is raised on high by the help of a gentle breath; but if wet by the accession of 
molsture, is depressed down to the very earth. The mind can only ascend to God when it is 
disburdened of the weight of earthly solicitude and corruption. (Coll. 9. .) 


He inculcates the use of frequent aspirations, recommending that of the Church, “Deus, in adjutorium 
meum intende,” &c.; and says, the end of the perfection of the monastic state is, that the mind be 
refined from all carnal dust, and elevated to spiritual things, till by daily progress in this habit all its 
conversation may be virtually one continual prayer, and all the soul’s love, desire, and study, may be 
terminated in God. In this her union with him by perpetual and inseparable charity, she possesses an 
image of future bliss, and a foretaste or earnest of the conversation of the blessed. Inveighing against 
lukewarmness in devotion he makes this remark (Coll. 4. , c. 19. ): “We have often seen souls 
converted to perfection from a state of coldness, that is, from among worldlings and heathens; but 
have never seen any from among tepid Christians. These are moreover so hateful to God, that by the 
prophet he bids his teachers not to direct any exhortations to them, but to abandon them as a fruitless 
barren land, and to sow the divine word on new hearts, among sinners and heathen. ‘Break up the 
new or fallow ground, and sow not upon land that is overrun with thorns.’ ” (Jer. 4. :3. .) He 
exceedingly extols the unspeakable peace and happiness which souls enjoy in seeking only God, and 
the great and wonderful works which he performs in the hearts of his saints, which cannot be truly 
known to any man except to those who have experience of them. (Coll. 12. , c. 12. , and Coll. 14. , c. 
14. .) Cassian, in the thirteenth Conference, under the name of the abbot Cheremon, favors the 
principles of the Semipelagians, though that error was not then condemned, it being first proscribed 
in the second council of Orange in 529. Whence St. Prosper himself, in his book against this 
discourse, never names him, but styles him a catholic doctor. (1. . contra Collatorem, p. 828. .) 
Cassian’s style, though neither pure nor elegant, is plain affecting, and persuasive. His works were 
published with comments by Alard Gazeus or Gazet, a Benedictin monk of St. Vaast’s at Arras, first 
at Douay in 1616. : and afterward with more ample note at Arras in 1618. . They have been since 
reprinted at Lyons, Paris, and Francfort. See Dom. Rivet, Hist. Lit. t. 2. , p. 215. , and Cuper the 
Bollandist, ad 23. Julij, t.5., p. 458. , ad 482. . 


2976 See the most edifying history of the eminent and holy men of this monastery of St. Victor’s of 
Paris compiled by F. Simon Gourdan, in seven volumes folio, kept in MSS in the curious public 
library of that house t. 1. , p. 128. . &c. 


2577 Among the great men which this abbey produced in its infancy, the most famous are Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor. Hugh, a native of the territory of Ypres in Flanders, became a canon regular in 
this monastery in 1115. , was made prior, and taught divinity there from the year 1130. to his death in 
1142. . His works are printed in three vols. folio. In the first we have his literal and historical notes on 
the scripture; also mystical and allegorical notes on the same by some later author of this house. In 
the second tome are contained his spiritual works; the soliloquy of the soul, the praise of charity, a 
discourse on the method of praying, a discourse on love between the Beloved and the Spouse, four 
books on the vanity of the world, one hundred sermons, &c. The third tome presents us his 
theological treatises, of which the principal are his two books on the sacraments. He was called a 
second Augustin, or the tongue of that great doctor, whose spirit, sentiments, and style he closely 
follows. His notes on the rule of St. Austin, in the second tome, are excellent: also those on the 
Decalogue. The book De claustro anime is very useful for religious persons, and shows the austere 
abstinence and discipline then observed in monasteries; but is the work of Hugh Foliet, a most pious 
and learned canon of this order, who was chosen abbot of St. Dionysius’s at Rheims, though he 
earnestly declined that dignity, in 1149. . See Mabillon, Analecta, t. 1. , p. 133. , and Annal. i, 77. , p. 
141. . Ceillier, t. 22. . pp. 200. , 824. . Martenne, t. 5. . Anecdot. p. 887. . 


Richard of St. Victor, a Scotsman, regular canon of St. Victor’s at Paris, scholar of Hugh, chosen 
prior of that abbey in 1164. , died in 1173. . His works have been often reprinted in two vols. folio; 
the best edition is that given at Rouen in 1650. . His comments on the scripture are too diffusive: his 
theological tracts are accurate, his writings on contemplation and Christian virtues, though the style is 
plain, are full of the most sublime rules of an interior life. The collection of spiritual maxims of these 
holy men which F. Gourdan has compiled from their writings and sayings, demonstrates their 
heavenly wisdom, lights and experience in spiritual things, and in the perfect spirit of all virtues to 
which then attained by an admirable purity of heart, and spirit of penance, prayer, and divine love. 


2578 Luke 7. . 


2579 Mention is made in the gospels of a woman who was a sinner (Luke 7. ), of Mary of Bethania, 
the sister of Lazarus (John 11. :2. , 12. :1. , Mark 14. :3. , Mat. 26. :6. ), and of Mary Magdalen, who 
followed Jesus from Galilee, and ministered to him. Many grave authors think all this belongs to one 
and the same person; that she fell into certain disorders in her youth, and in chastisement was 
delivered over to be possessed by seven devils; that she addressed herself to Jesus in the house of 
Simon the pharisee, and by her compunction deserved to hear from him that her sins were forgiven 
her; and in consequence was delivered from the seven devils: that with her brother Lazarus, and her 
sister Martha, she left Galilee and settled at Bethania, where Jesus frequently honored their house 
with his presence. (See Pezron, Hist. Evang. t. 2. , p. 350. .) St. Clement of Alexandria, (1. 2. , 
Pedag. c. 8. .) Ammonius, (Harmon. 4. , Evang.) St. Gregory the Great, (hom. 25. and 33. , in 
Evang.) and from his time the greater part of the Latins down to the sixteenth century adopt this 
opinion; though St. Ambrose, (lib. de Virgin, et1. 6. , in Luc.) St. Jerom, (in Mat. 26. :1. .2. , contr. 
Jovin. c. 16. , Pref. in Osee et ep. 150. .) St. Austin, (tr. 49. , in Joan. n. 3. .) Albertus Magnus, and 
St. Thomas Aquinas leave the question undetermined. The two last say the Latins in their time 
generally presumed that they were the same person, but that the Greeks distinguished them. 
Baronius, Jansenius of Ghent, Maldonat, Natalis Alexander, (in Hist. Eccl. Sec. 1. , Diss. 17. .) Lami, 
(Harmon. Evang. et epist. Gallica.) Mauduit, (Analyse des Evang. t. 2. .) Pezron,Trevet, and 
strenuously Solier the Bollandist, t. 5. , Julij, p. 187. , and others have written in defence of the 
opinion of St. Gregory the Great. 


Others think these were distinct persons. This sentiment is adopted by the Apostolic Constitutions, 1. 
3.,¢. 6..) St. Theophilus of Antioch, (in 4. Evang.) St. Ireneus, (1. 3., c. 4. .) Origen, (hom. 35. , in 
Mat. et hom. 1. , or 2. , Cant.) St Chrysostom, (hom. 81. , in Mat. 26. , et hom. 61. , in Joan.) St. 
Macarius, (hom. 12. , and by almost all the Greeks. Among the modern critics Casaubon, (Exercit. 
14. , in Baron.) Estius, (Or 14. ,) three Jesuits, viz., Bulanger, (Diatrab. 3. , p. 15. ,) Turrian, (in 
Consens.1. 3. , c. 6. ,) and Salmeron, (t. 9. , tr. 49. ,) also Zagers, a learned Franciscan, (in Joan. 11. .) 
Mauconduit, Anquetin, Tillemont, (t. 2. , p. 30. , et 512. .) Hammond, and many others, strenuously 
assert these to have been three distinct women. 


Some, whose sentiment appears most plausible to Toinard and Calmet, distinguish the sister of 
Lazarus and Magdalen; for this latter attended Christ the last year of his life, and seems to have 
followed him from Galilee to Jerusalem, when he came up to the Passover, (see Mat. 27. :56. , 57. , 
Mark 15. :40. , 41. , Luke 23. :49. .) at which time the sister of Lazarus was with her brother and 
Martha at Bethania, (John 11. :1. ) Moreover, these two women seem distinctly characterized, the one 
being called Magdalen, and being ranked among the women that followed Jesus from Galilee, the 
other being everywhere called the sister of Lazarus, and though she might have possessed an estate at 
Magdalum in Galilee, and have come originally from that country, this constant distinction of 


epithets naturally leads us to imagine them different persons; but St. lreneus, Origen, St. 
Chrysostom, &c., nowhere distinguish the penitent and Magdalen: and St. Luke having mentioned 
the conversion of the sinful woman (at Naim) in the next chapter, subjoins, that certain women who 
had been delivered by him from evil spirits and infirmities, followed him; and among these he names 
Miry Magdalen, out of whom he had cast seven devils; whence it may seem reasonable to conclude 
that the penitent and Magdalen are the same person. 


This disputation, however, seems one of those debateable questions which are without end, nothing 
appearing demonstrative from the sacred text, or from the authority of the ancients. In the Roman 
Breviary the Penitent is honored on this day under the name of Mary Magdalen, and for our 
edification the history of all these examples of virtue is placed in one point of view, as if they 
belonged to one person, conformably to the sentiment of St. Gregory and others; but the offices are 
distinct in the Breviaries of Paris Orleans, Vienne, Cluni and some others. 


2580 Job 20, :11.. 


2581 “Quad spe? qua fiducia? qua confidentia? Qua spe? illa qua Pater est. Ego perdidi quod erat filii; 
ille quod Patris est non amisit. Apud patrem non intercedit extraneus: intus est in Patris pectore qui 
intervenit et exorat, affectus. Urgentur Patris viscera iterum genitura per veniam,” &c. St. Peter 
Chrysolog. Serm. II. 


2582 The ancient Jews did not sit down on carpets spread on the floor to eat, as the Arabs, Turks, and 
other inhabitants of the countries about Palestine do at this day. Their tables were raised above the 
ground Exod. 25. :24. , Jud 1. :7. , Mat. 15. :27. , Luke 16. :21. . Neither Hebrews, Greeks, nor 
Romans used napkins or table-cloths. Their ancient custom was to sit at table, as we do now. Prov. 
23. :1. . But after Solomon’s time the Jews leaned or lay down on couches round the table. Amos, (4. 
:7. .) Toby, (11. :3. .) and Ezekiel (23. :41. .) speak of eating on beds or couches; but this custom was 
not general. It was become very frequent in our Saviour’s time, who ate in this manner not only on 
the present occasion, but also when Magdalen anointed his feet. Mat. 26. :7. , and at his last supper, 
John 13. :23. , so that it seems to have then been the ordinary custom or that country. The Jews seem 
to have learned it from the Persians, Esth. 1. :6. , 7. :8. They took two meals a day from the times of 
the primitive patriarchs; but never ate before noon Eccles. 1. :16. . Isa. 5. :11. , Acts 2. :15. . And 
their dinner was usually rather a small refreshment than a meal on fast-days the Jews never ate or 
drank till evening. See Calmet, Dissert. sur le Manger des Hebreus Fleury Mours des Israelites et 
Meeurs des Chrétiens. Also Alnay, sur is Vie Privée des Romains. 


2583 gp. Aug. Serm. 99., c. 6. , ed. Ben. olim 23. , ex. 50. . 


2584 Ferrarius, Daniel, Sanson, Calmet, and Monsieur Robert agree in placing the castle of 
Magdalum near the lake of Genesareth. called the sea of Galilee. 


2585 Luke 8. :2. . 


2586 Some take Mary Magdalen to be the sister of Martha and Lazarus, of whom mention is made in 
the life of St. Martha. When Jesus, six days before his passion, supped in the house of Simon 
surnamed the Leper, whilst Martha waited on him, and Lazarus sat at table, Mary anointed his feet 
and head with precious ointment which she had brought in an alabaster box. The Greeks and Romans 





practised the same custom of using sweet scented ointments at banquets. Judas Iscariot murmured at 
this action out of covetousness, pretending the price of the ointment had better been given to the 
poor; but Jesus commended Mary’s devotion, said that her action would be a subject of admiration 
and edification wherever his gospel should be preached, and declared that she had by it advanced the 
ceremony of embalming his body for his burial. Though Christ has substituted the poor in his stead, 
to be succored by us in them yet he is well pleased when charity consecrates some part of our riches 
to his external worship, to whom we owe all that we possess. But nothing can be more odious than 
for ministers of the altar, with Judas to cover avarice under a cloak of zeal. See John 12. :1.,2.,3., 
Mat. 26. :6. , Mark 14. :3.. 


2987 Mark 16. :2., Luke 24. :1., John 20. :1.. 
2588 St. Leo Serm. 2. , de Ascens. 

2989 John 20. . Calmet, Vie de J. C. ch. 57. 
2990 wat. 27. :9., Luke 24. :10. . 


2591 Certain Greeks, writers who lived in the seventh or later ages, tell us, that after the ascension of 
our Lord, St. Mary Magdalen accompanied the Blessed Virgin and St. John to Ephesus, and died and 
was buried in that city. This is affirmed by Modestus, patriarch of Jerusalem in 920. , and by St. 
Gregory of Tours. St. Willibald, in the account of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, says, that her tomb 
was shown him M. Ephesus. Simeon Logotheta mentions that the emperor Leo the Wise caused her 
relics to be translated from Ephesus to Constantinople, and laid in the church of St. Lazarus, about 
the year 890. . But these modern Greeks might perhaps confound Mary the sister of the Blessed 
Virgin, or the sister of Lazarus, or some other Mary among those that are mentioned in the gospel 
with Mary Magdalen. The relics shown in the monastery at Vezelay in Burgundy, ten leagues from 
Auxerre in the diocess of Autun, may be a portion of the body of St. Mary Magdalen, or of some 
other Mary mentioned in the gospel. This famous ancient monastery of Vezelay was secularized in 
1537. ; and the church, which is longer than that of our Lady at Paris, is now served only by ten 
canons. 


2592 See Nat. Alex., sac. 1. . and Solier the Bollandist, Julij, t. 5. , who confirms the tradition of the 
inhabitants of Provence, p. 213. , § 14. . and rejects that of Vezelay in Burgundy, whither some 
pretend that her body was translated out of Provence, ib. § 11. , 12. , 13. , p. 207... 

2993 These are the fruit of his pious meditations in the chapel of the Magdalen, the favorite retired 
place of his devotions, In which an excellent marble statue of this great man on his knees, is erected 
in the church of his Carmelite nuns at Paris. See his Works, p. 369. to p. 405. . 

2994 Serm, 128... 

2595 Mab. Iter. Italic. p. 41. . 


2996 Fame negociator, et vite. Tertul. Apol. c. 46. . 


2597 Philosophus gloriz animal, et popularis aure vile mancipium. S. Hieron. ep. ad Julian. 


2998 T actant.1. de Origine Erroris. § 3. . 


2599 p 6.,ep.1.. 


2600 Spielleg. t. 5., p. 579. . 
2601 Exod. 32. :10.. 
2602 Sanctorum precibus stat mundus. Ruffin. Preef. in Vitas Patrum. 


2603 Some derive the pedigree and names of the Muscovites from Mosoch, the son of Japhet, who, 
with his brothers Magog, Thubal, and Gomer, and their children peopled the northern kingdoms. 
(Ezech. 38. :6. , &c.) These are reputed the patriarchs of the Cappadocians, Tartars, Scythians, 
Sarmatians, &c. See Bochart, Phaleg.1. 3. , c. 12. , and Calmot. It seems not to be doubted, that the 
Moschi, mentioned by Strabo and Mela, and situated between Colchis and Armenia, near the 
Moschici Montes, were the descendants of Mosoch. As the Scythians from the coasts of the Euxine 
and Caspian seas afterward penetrated more northwards in Asia and Europe, and as the Cimmerii, 
who were the sons of Gomer, afterward settled about the Bosphorus and Mceotis, so some authors 
pretend that the Moschi passed into Europe, and settled near them on the borders of the Scythians and 
Sarmatians. But the Muscovites evidently take their name from the city of Moscow, built about the 
year 1149. , so called from a monastery named Moskoi (from Mus or Musik, men, q. d. the Seat of 
Men), not from the river Moscow, which was anciently called Smorodina. (See J. S. Bayei, Orig. 
Russicee, t. 8. , Acad. Petrop. p. 390. .) For the name of Muscovites was not given to this tribe of 
Russians before the beginning of the fourteenth century. It was assumed on the following occasion: 
In 1319. , Gedimidius, great duke of Lithuania, having vanquished the Russian duke of Kiow, the 
archbishop Peter removed his see to Moscow, and from that town these Russians began then to be 
called Muscovites; for the duke John, son of Daniel, soon followed the archbishop, and transferred 
thither the seat of his principality from Uladimiria: though the archbishop of Kiow continued to take 
the title of Metropolitan of all Russia. See Herbersteinus (Chorographia Principatus Ducis Moscovie; 
also, in Rerun Muscovitarum Commentar.) and more accurately Ignatius Kulczynski, in Latin 
Kulcinius, a Basilian monk at Rome. (Specimen Ecclesie Ruthenice, printed at Rome in 1733. , also 
Catalog, archiepisc. Kioviensium; and Series Chronol. Magn. Russie seu Moscovie Ducum.) Hence 
the name of Muscovites first occurs in Chalcocondylus and other Greek historians about that time. 
We are informed by these authors, and by Herbersteinius, that these Russians were tributary to the 
Tartar king of Agora in Asia from 1125. to 1506. . But since they shook off that yoke they have 
subdued the Russians of Novogorod and other places in Europe, and have extended their dominions 
almost to the extremity of Asia in Great Tartary. See Bayer, Diss. de Russorum prima expedit. 
Constantinopolitana, t. 6. , Comm. Acad Petrop. et Orig. Russia, ib. t. 8. . Also Jos. Assemani, De 
Kalend. Univ. t. 1. , par. 2..¢. 4., p.275.. 


The name, Russi or Rossi, seems not to be older than the ninth century. Cedrenus and Zonarus speak 
of them as a Scythian nation inhabiting the northern side of Mount Taurus, a southern region of 
Asiatic Scythia, now Great Tartary. They are a nation entirely distinct from the Roxolani, the ancient 
Sarmatians near the Tanais, though these Russians afterward became masters of that country, and 


took their name either from that of Roxolani abridged, or from Rosseia, which in their language 
signifies an assemblage of people. Constantine Porphyrogenetta tells us, that the language of the 
Russians and Sclavonians was quite different; and the monk Nestor, in the close of the eleventh 
century, the most ancient historian of Russia, in his chronicle assures us, that the Russians and 
Sclavonians are two different nations; but the great affinity of the present Russian language with the 
Sclavonian shows that the Russians, mixing with the Sclavonians, learned in a great measure their 
language. 


It is well known that, anciently, the southern parts of Muscovy were inhabited by Goths, whom the 
Huns or ancient Tartars from Asia, expelled in the fourth century. Also that the northern part was 
peopled by Scythians, whom the Muscovites still call by the same name Tscudl, i.e. Scythians, and 
the lake Peipus, Tschudzhoi. We learn from Constantine Porphyrogenetta (1. De administ. Imper. c. 
9. .) that the name of Russia was given in the tenth century to the country of which Kiow was the 
capital, and which comprised also Czernigov, Novogorod, &c. Snorro Sturleson (Hist. regn. Septentr. 
t. 1. , p. 6. ) says these people called their ancient capital, situated towards the gulf of Finland, 
Aldeiguborg or Old-Town, in opposition to which Novogorod or New-Town, took its name. The 
Waregians, invited by the Russians to defend them against the Khosares, who lived near the Black or 
the Euxine Sea, crossing the Baltic, settled among the Russians, it is uncertain in what age. See T. S. 
Bayer de Varegis, t. 4. , Comment. Acad. Scient. Petrop. p. 275. . Er. Jul. Bieener, Sched. Hist. Geogr. 
de Varegis heroibus Scandinianis et primis Russie Dynasts at Stockholm, 1743. . Arvid. Mulleris De 
Varegia, 1731. . Algol. Scarinus de Origlnibus prisce gentis Varegorum, 1743. . 


We know not in what age the Sclavonians obtained settlements in the northern parts of Russia. They 
are first named in Procopius and Jornandes, were part of the Venedi, and with them from Sarmatia 
travelled into Germany; where they settled for some time on the coast of the Baltic, afterward in the 
centre of Germany near Thuringia, and in Behelm or Bohemia, where they long ruled and left their 
language In the reign of Justinian they crossed the Danube, and conquered part of Pannonia and 
Illyricum, where a small territory, fifty German miles long, of which Peter-waradin is the most 
considerable place, between me Danube, the Drave, and the Save, is still called Sclavonia: it was 
conquered by the kings of Hungary and is still subject to the house of Austria. The Slavi fell 
everywhere into so miserable a servitude, that from them are derived the names of Slavery and 
Slaves. The Sclavonian language is used in the divine office in Illyricum, &c. according to the Latin 
rite; in Muscovy, &c. according to the Greek rite. (See or SS. Cyril and Methodius, 22. Dec.) The 
Muscovites have no Russian Bibles; but with very little study can understand the Sclavonian, says 
Brusching. 


In the year 892. , Rurik, Simeus, and Tyuwor, three brothers from the Warengi on the other side of 
the Baltic, came by invitation into Russia, and ruled the Sclavonians and Russians united into one 
nation Rurik survived his brothers, and became sole sovereign. The Runic inscriptions in the 
borthers, Antiquities are not of an older date. 


Rurik fixed his seat near the lake Ladoga. His son lgor transferred his court from Novogorod to 
Kiow. His widow Olga received the faith, and was baptized at Constantinople. Their son Suatoslas 
died an idolater; but his son Wladimir the Great married Anne, a Grecian princess, received baptism, 
and was imitated by his subjects. He built the city which from him is called Wladimiria, which under 
his grandson, Andrew Bogolikskl, became the ducal residence. Wladimir I. is honored in the 
Muscovite Calendar Kiow still has its dukes. Jaroslas, son of Wladimir, was succeeded there by his 
son Wsevolod I. in 1078. , in whose reign Ephrem, metropolitan of Kiow, established in Russia, 


pursuant to the bull of Urban II. the feast of the translation of the relics of St. Nicholas to Bari, on the 
9. th of May, never known In the Greek church; which shows their obedience to the pope, and their 
connection with the Latin church. The Greeks also were then Catholics. George duke of Russia at 
Wladimiria recovered Kiow, and in 1156. built the city of Moscow. Jaroslas II. succeeded his brother 
George II. in the great dukedom of Russia in 1238. , and resided in Wladimiria. In his reign in 1244. , 
the Russians were reunited to the see of Rome, part having been a little before drawn into the Greek 
schism. His son Alexander, in his father’s life-time prince of Novogorod, with his brother Feodor or 
Theodor, gained great victories over the tartars, who had long oppressed the Russians, and succeeded 
to the great dukedom in 1246. . He is surnamed Newski or of Newa, from a great victory which he 
gained in 1241. on the banks of the Newa, ovor the Poles and the Teutonic knights in Livonia. Those 
knights, who by victories over the idolaters had made themselves masters of Livonia, had their own 
high master at Riga, who soon made himself independent of the grandmaster of the same order In 
Prussia. I his order, which was dismembered from the Knights Hospitallers, or of Jerusalem 
(afterward of Rhodes and Malta), to defend the Christians in Germany against the inroads of the 
barbarous northern infidel nations, long produced many incomparably great heroes, and models of all 
virtues. But enriched by great conquests, their successors, by pride, luxury, and continual intestine 
wars, gave occasion to several scandals. At length, Albert, marquis of Brandenburg, grand-master in 
Prussia, turned Lutheran, and received from the king of Poland the investiture of ducal Prussia. The 
knights expelled by him retired to Mariandhal in Franconia, and there chose a new grand-master. He 
is chosen by the twelve provincial commanders. William of Furstenburg, Heer-meister of Livonia, 
also declared himself a Lutheran, and in 1559. resigned his dignity to his coadjutor Gotthard Kettler. 
He also being a Lutheran, ceded part of Livonia to the Danes, and the chief part to the Poles, 
receiving from the latter the investiture of Courland and Samogitia as secular dukedoms; Livonia fell 
under the power of Charles XI. of Sweden, but was added to the empire of Muscovy by Peter the 
Great. 


To return to the grand duke Alexander Newski, he received an embassy from the pope in 1262. , the 
contents of which are not recorded. He died crowned with glory at Gorodes near Nischui-Novogorod 
in 1262. , on the 30. th of April, on which day his festival is kept in Muscovy, and he is honored as 
one of the principal saints of the country. The tezar Peter the Great built, in his honor, a magnificent 
convent of Basilian monks on the banks of the Newa in Livonia, not far from his new city of 
Petersburg, the archbishop of which city resides in it. The empress Catharine instituted, in 1725. , the 
second Order of Knighthood in Russia under his name. Their daughter the empress Elizabeth caused 
his bones to be put in a rich shrine covered with thick plates of silver, placed at the foot of a 
magnificent mausoleum in this mo mastery. The Muscovites relate wonderful things of his eminent 
virtues, and miracles wrought at his tomb. Tope Benedict XIV. proves that, upon due authority, all 
this may be admitted even of one who had died in a material schism, or with inculpable ignorance. 
But this prince lived and died in communion with the see of Rome, though he has never been placed 
in the Calendars of the Catholic Church. 


Daniel, fourth son of Alexander, left by his father duke of Moscow, after the death of an uncle and 
three brothers became Grand Duke, and from his reign in 1304. , Moscow became the ducal 
residence, till Peter I. gave a share in that honor to his new city of St. Petersburg. 


In the reign of Basil or Vasili II. In 1415. , Photius, metropolitan of Russia, residing at Kiow, having 
espoused the Greek schism, was deposed by the council of Novogrodek, under the protection of 
Alexander Vithold, grandduke of Lithuania. Retiring into Great Russia he there exceedingly 
promoted the schism. Gregory, who succeeded him at Kiow, assisted at the council of Constance. 


Iwan or John IV. is the first who took the title of Tczar in 1552. . This word in the Russian language 
signifies king. In the Russian Chronicles that title is given to the Greek emperors. In their Bibles it is 
used for king, both in the Russian and Sclavonian language. 


In Feodor or Theodore ended, in 1598. . the race of Rurik. After two others who had been chief 
ministers and two false Demetriuses, in 1613. , Michael, of the family of Romanow, allied to that of 
the preceding tczars was chosen great duke. The third of this family was Peter the Great, founder of 
the Russian empire. 


2604 pogsey, L. De Rebus Moscoviticis. 
2605 Pref. ad Ephemer. Greeco-Moschas, n. 11., p. 3.. 
2606 nissert, de Russorum Conversione et Fide apud Acta Sanctor. t. 41. , seu vol. 2. , Septembris. 


2607 Constantine Porphyrogenetta succeeded Leo the Wise in the empire in 911. ; in 919. he 
associated in the throne his Drungar or admiral Romanus Lecapenus, whose daughter Helena he had 
married. Romanus reigned in the year 944. ; from which time his covetous daughter Helena had a 
great share in governing the empire. Constantine was buried in his studies, and dying in 959. . fifty- 
four years old, left the empire to his impious son Romanus II., who is said to have poisoned him, and 
who died in 963. , leaving the empire to Nicephorus Phocas, his valiant general, who had often 
defeated the Russians and Saracens. His daughter Anne was married to Wladimir, duke of Russia. 
Constantine Porphyrogenetta (1. de Coem. Anle Byzant.1. 2. , c 15. ) relates, that on Wednesday, the 
9. th of September, 946. , Olga, princess of Russia, was received with great pomp at Constantinople 
by Constantine (himself) and Romanus, emperors; and describes her different receptions at their 
court, the banquets which they prepared for her, the presents in money which they made to her uncle 
of thirty miliaretia (each of which contained two ceratia, each ceratium twelve folles, of which five 
hundred made a pound of silver), eight to her priest Gregory and to each of her friends, to herself five 
hundred miliaretia in a gold dish studded with diamonds and precious stones. At each other 
entertainment like presents were distributed. The dessert of sweetmeats was served on a little gold 
table, in dishes made of or studded with precious stones. 


2608 Sop the Annals of the Russians in Hebersteinius, in Rerum Muscovit. Comment, and Jos. 
Assemani, in Calend Univ. t. 2. , p. 265. , andt. 3.. 


2609 Syn. Zamosciania, tit. de Jejun. et Fest. p. 121. . Jos. Assemani, de Calend. Univ. t. 4. , p. 65., t. 
6. , p. 497... 


2610 The United Russians, who, renouncing the schism, embraced the communion of the Roman 
Church, are chiefly subject to Poland, and ever since Clement VIII. have a metropolitan of Kiow 
(since Kiow was conquered by the Muscovites these have established there their schism with a 
metropolitan of their communion), an archbishop of Plosco, and bishops of Kelma, Presmilia, 
Liceoria, and Leopold, with several convents of Basilian monks, who all follow the Greek rites; 
though several Russians in the Polish dominions still adhere to the Greek schism. See Urban Cerri’s 
(secretary to the Propaganda) Relation, p. 56. , and Mamachi, Orig. et Antiquit. Christ.1.2.,c. 17.,t. 
2., p. 180. . Papebroke, Not. in Ephemer. Greec. Mosch. t. 1. , Maij Bollandiani, p. 54. , &c. 


The metropolitan of Moscow was declared patriarch of all the Russian schismatics by Jeremy, 
patriarch of Constantinople in 1588. , and was acknowledged in that character by the other Oriental 
patriarchs. But the czar Peter I. having learned from the experience of above a hundred years that the 
patriarchs made use of their great influence and authority in matters of state, after that dignity had 
been vacant nineteen years, caused it to be abolished, and an archbishop of Moscow to be chosen in 
1719. . For the government of the church of Muscovy, and receiving appeals, he appointed a council 
of eleven bishops and other clergymen, the president of which the czar nominates. See John Von 
Strahlenburg (Historical and Geographical Description of Russia and Siberia, an. 1738. ) and Le 
Quien. (Oriens Christianus,1. 1. , p. 1296. .) Some Catholics enjoy the exercise of their religion in 
several parts of Muscovy. Kulcinius observes that many saints have flourished in this nation since it 
has been engaged in schism. Possevinus and Papebroke take notice that the Greeks since their schism 
have been reunited to the Latin church fourteen times. The latter of these learned authors also 
remarks, that even when the archbishops wore most turbulent schismatics, no one will say that all the 
people were involved in the same guilt; even ignorance might excuse many, as Baronius answered, 
with regard to monks who lived under a schismatical abbot (ad an. 1036. ). As for Polish Russia, F. 
Kulesza, a learned Polish Jesuit, in a book entitled, Fides Orthodoxa, printed at Vilna, assures us, that 
all the archbishops of Kiow have been Catholics, except two, Photius and Jonas IL., till in 1686. It 
was given up to the Muscovites. By the intrigues of this Photius, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the Greek schism was propagated through all Muscovy. 


2611 





See Jos. Assemani in Calend. t. 6. , p. 480. , on the 15. th of July, et t. 4. , p. 34., to 52. . 


2612 





See Jos. Assemani in Calend. p. 471. , t. 6. , ad 10. Julij. 
2613 Tq, ad 5. Julij, p. 462. , ett. 1., p. 21., 29.. 


2614 Ardmore (so called from its situation on an eminence) stands on the sea-coast, not far from the 
month of the river now called Broad water or Black-water. The see was united to that of Lismore 
after the arrival of the English in Island; and this again to Waterford See St. Carthag’s life, 14. May. 


No 


2615 wat 4. :22. . 


No 


2616 Luke 5. :11.. 


No 


2617 Luke 9. . 


2618 Julij, t. 6. , p. 69. . See on the same the learned F. Flores, in his Espana Sagrada, t. 3. , c. 3. de la 
Predicacion de San Jago in Espana, p. 39. , and his answers to F. Mamachi, the Roman Dominican, 
prefixed to his sixth tome. The mission of St. James in Spain is defended at large by the learned 
Jesuit F. Farlat, Illyrici Sacri Prolegom. part 3. , t. 1. , p. 252. . See also Card. d’ Aguirre, t. 1. , Conc. 
Hisp. p. 140. , upon the words of St. Jerom in Isaia c. 34. , p. 279. , t.3.. 


2619 Diss. de Divisione Apost. ante t. 4. , Julij, et in vita S. Jacobi, t. 6. , p. 71... 


2620 Agrippa the Elder was a worldly man, addicted to pleasures, yet attached to the Jewish religion. 
of this he gave a remarkable proof when the emperor Caligula ordered a statue of Jupiter to be set up 


in the temple of Jerusalem. The Jews opposed the attempt with tears and remonstrances, and 
throwing themselves prostrate on the ground at the feet of the Roman governor, protested they were 
ready rather to suffer death. But the murderers of the Son of God were unworthy to die in so good a 
cause. Agrippa exposed himself to the danger of losing the tyrant’s favor, and by a strong letter, 
which he wrote to him on that occasion, contained that the order should be superseded at that time. 
When that emperor was attempting to renew it his death delivered the Jews from the danger. 


2621 Bus, Hist.1.2.,c.9.. 


2622 Agrippa was the first prince that persecuted the Church. After having put to death St. James, he 
Imprisoned St. Peter, but God delivered him out of the persecutor’s hands. Nor was it long before this 
king felt the effects of divine vengeance. After the feast of the passover he returned to Cesarea to 
exhibit there public games in honor of Claudius Cesar, and was attended thither with a numerous 
train of the most considerable persons, both of his own and of the neighboring nations. He appeared 
early on the second morning of the shows at the theatre, in a costly robe of silver tissue, artfully 
wrought, and so bright that the sunbeams which darted upon it were reflected with such an 
uncommon lustre, as to dazzle the eyes of the spectators who beheld him with a kind of divine 
respect, lie addressed himself in an elegant speech, to the deputies of the Tyrians and Sidonians, who 
were come to beg his pardon for some offence for which they had been some time in disgrace with 
him. Whilst he spoke, the ambassadors and some court sycophants gave a great shout, crying out that 
it was the voice of a god and not of a man. The king, too sensible of the people’s praise, and elated 
with pride, seemed to forget himself, and to approve, instead of checking the impious flattery. But at 
that instant the angel of the Lord smote him with a dreadful disease, and he felt himself seized with a 
violent pain in his bowels. Perceiving has distemper to be mortal, he rejected the flattery of his 
sycophants, telling them that he whom they called Immortal was dying. Yet still full of false ideas of 
human grandeur, though he saw death inevitable, he comforted himself with the remembrance of the 
splendor in which he had lived. So true it is that a man dies such as he lives. After lingering five days 
in exquisite torments, under which no remedy gave him any ease, being eaten up by worms, he 
expired in all the miseries that can be expressed or imagined. This account is given us by Josephus 
(Antig.1. 19. , c. 7. ). and by St. Luke (Acts 12. :23. ). He died in the fifty fourth year of his age, and 
the seventh of his reign. The most learned Mr. Stukely in his medallic history of Carausius, t. 2. , c. 1. 
, p. 72. , will have it that Agrippa was smitten four days after he celebrated the Roman festival, in 
which the people made vows for the emperor’s health and safety, marked in the ancient Roman 
Calendar which he has published on the 4. th of January. It was, indeed, the festival of the emperor 
Claudius, but after the passover, which happened that year on the 10. th of April, the equinoctial new 
moon falling on ‘he 28. th of March. Herod Agrippa left a son of his own name, who was then at 
Rome with Claudius, only seventeen years old. The emperor would willingly have given him his 
father’s dominions; but his freemen and counsellors represented to him that an extensive kingdom 
was too peat a burden for so young a prince to bear. Whereupon Judea was again reduced into the 
form of a Roman province, and Cuspius Fadus appointed the first prefect or governor. 


2623 See on the Translation of the body of St. James to Compostella, F. Flores, the learned and 
inquisitive Austin friar, rector of the royal college at Alcala, in his curious work entitle Espana 
Sagrada (of which the first volume was printed in 1747. ), t.3., App. p. 50. and 56. . 


2624 “Christophore, infixum quod eum usque in corde gerebas. 


Pictores Christum dant tibi ferre humeris,” &c 


Vide, Hym. 26. , t. 2., p. 150... 

2625 Procop. de Atdif. Justin.1.1.,¢. 2.. 
2626 julij t. 6. , p. 250. . 

2627 Tim 2. :5..1. Tim. 5. :4.. 

2628 piutarch 1. de Educand. liberis. 


2629 Hist. Episc. Antisiodor. See Messieurs De Ste Marthe, in Gallia Christiana. 


2630 





Prosp. in Chron. et1. contra Collat. c. 21. . 

2631 Bede Hist.1.1. , c. 17. . Constant in vita S. Germani. 
2632 Vita S. Genevevee. 

2633 Hct, Episcop. Antislod. 


2634 Bede, Hist. 1. . J, c. 1. . Gildas ep. p. 17. , 18. . Constantius in vita S. Germani. Carte, p. 184. , 
185. . 


2635 Antiq. Brit c. 11. p. 179., 180. . Carte, t. 1. , p. 288. . 


2636 Carte, p. 185. ,186. , thinks the Alleluiah victory gained over the Picts and Saxons, and the 
other transactions of St. Germanus In Wales, happened in his second mission. For SS. Dubricius and 
Iltutue, whom he ordained bishops, lived beyond the year 512. , according to some until 527. or even 
540. . Sir Henry Spelman and Wilkins (Conc. Brit. t. 1. , p. 1. ), on this account place the synod of 
Verulam held by St. Germanus against the Pelagians in 446. . 


2637 Bede Hist.1. 1. , c. 21. . Bollandus and Henschenius in vita S. Theliau ad 9. Februarij, &c. 
2638 Stillingfleet, Orig. Britan. p. 349. . 


2639 Oy; 3. , de Imag. 





2640 Feclus. 38. :1., 2.. 
2641 4 Kings 20. :7. . See Syn. Critic, and Mead, De Morbis Itiblicis, c. 5. . 


2642 Sorm. 22. , in Ps. 118.. 


2643 Regul. fus. explic. 

2644 Ep. 345., ol. 321. , p. 316. , et in Cant. 

2645 See Estius in Eccii. 38. . 

2646 Ephes. 5. :29., Aug. ep. 130., ol. 121. , ad Probam 
2647 9. Paral. 15. :12.. 

2648 Paulin Nat. 9. . or Carm. 24. 

2649 Horat.1. 1.. od. 3... 


2650 pyeri, See Diss, de SS. 7. Dormlent. c. 18. , p. 65. , etc. 6. , p. 11. . The Menology of the empe 
or Basl, printed at Rome in 1727. . &c 


2651 Spon, Voyage d’Italle et du Levant, t. 1. ,1. 3. , p. 329... 


2652 St. Paulin. Carm. 24. , and ep. 12. . On the relics of St. Nazarius at Milan, see the life of St. 
Charles Borromeo, by Guissiano, in the new 1. atin edition,1. 5. , c. 9. , p. 435. , and the notes of 
Oltrocci. ibid. 


2653 Eus.1. 5. ,c. 17. . St Hier. ep. 54. . at Marcel Tert to de Fuga, de Pudic., &c. 

2654 ¢_ Epiph. Her. 54. . Eus. 1..5., c. 20. Conc t. 1.. Theodoret, Heret. Fabul.1. 2.,c.5.. 
2655 § Bas. hom. de S. Gordio. 

2656 Tert.1, adv. Praxeam. 

2657 ¢_ Epiph. Her. 46. . S. Iren.1. 1. , c. 31. . Clem. Alex. Strom.1. 3. , p. 465. . 


2658 Tatian’s Oration against the Greeks is extant. In it he displays much profane erudition, showing 
that Moses was older than the Gentile philosophers, who borrowed the sciences from the patriarchs. 
He wrote this piece after the death of Saint Justin, but before his separation from the Church: for in it 
he proves one God the Creator of all things, and seems to approve the state of matrimony. It wants 
method; but the style is elegant enough, though exuberant, and not very elaborate. This piece is often 
published at the and of the works of St. Justin. We have an accurate separate edition, printed at 
Oxford in 1700. , with notes and dissertations, by the care of Mr. William Worth, archdeacon of 
Worcester. P. Travasa, in his learned history of hereslarchs, demonstrates against Massuet, &c., that 
Tatian’s Oration against the Gentiles is not orthodox; and that in it the author teaches that the human 
soul is of its own nature mortal See Travasa Storia Critica delle vite degll ereslarchi, t. 2. , at Venice. 
1760. . 


2659 Axoevovnoiav EngcEIEV. 


2660 Monti, Cler. Reg. S. Pauli, S. Th. Prof. Mediolani, Dissertationes Theologico-historice tres, 
quarum wima propugnat gratiam per se efficacem; Secunda agit de Canonibus vulgo apostolicis; 
Tertia versatru super dissldio de opportuno Paschatis celebrandi tempore. Papie, 1760. . 


2661 Wem. Eccles. t. 3. ,p. 112.. 


2662 From this example, it is manifest, that the African bishops referred greater causes, at least those 
a faith to the holy see, and in them always allowed appeals to it; though at that time they carried on a 
contest with the popes Innocent, Zosimus, and Celestine, against appeals being made in lesser causes 
of personal facts, which it is often difficult to carry on in remote courts, and which, if too easy and 
frequent, are a bar to the speedy execution of justice. Yet such appeals or revisions of causes are 
sometimes necessary to hinder crying injustices and oppressions. Whence the regulation of the 
manner of restraining appeals in smaller ecclesiastical causes is a point of discipline; but the general 
council of Sardica, which was an appendix of the council of Nice, declared, that appeals must be 
allowed from the whole world to the bishops of Rome; and in this discipline the Africans soon after 
acquiesced. 


2663 St. Aug. Serm. 131.,n. 10.. 
2664 Noje in the old British language signifies a low fruitful plain. 


2665 Tours, which was the metropolis of the province of Armorica under the Romans, enjoyed, from 
the time of St. Martin, the metropolitical jurisdiction over Mans, Angers, and the nine bishoprics of 
Brittany Sampson the elder, bishop of York, being expelled by the Saxons, came into Armorica, and 
founded the see of Dole, in which he exercised a metropolitical jurisdiction, which king Howel or 
Rioval obliged him to assert, because these Britons were an independent people, separate from the 
Gauls. Sampson’s two successors, St. Turiave and St. Sampson, enjoyed the same. The contest 
between Tours and Dole was not finished till Innocent III. In 1199. , declared Dole and all the other 
bishoprics of Brittany subject to the archbishop of Tours. See D. Morice, Hist. de Bretagne, p. 17. , 
&c. 


2666 7 uke 10, :38.. 
2667 Thid. 


2668 Cant it. 


2669 3, ,p.9., 40. ,a.1. ad 2. et 3. . Item 2. , 2. de, q. 182. , art. 1. et 2. , in corp. 


26701 de Perfect. Religios. 


2671 wat. 26. ; John 12. . 


2672 Unicum mihi negotium est aliud non curo quam ne curem. Tert. I. de Pallio, c. 5. . 


2673 See the Chronicle of Norway by Snorro Sturleson, first magistrate in the republic of Iceland In 
1240. . 


2674 scot and let are originally Swedish or Teutonic words, signifying tax. Romescot is a tax for 
Rome and Scot Konung, the king’s tax See baron Holberg, and Mess. Scondia illustrata, t. 1. . 





2675 Aringhi Roma Subterranea,1. 1. , c. 25... 
2676 Apoc. 21.. 
2677 Noris, Diss 3. , de Epochis Syro-Macedonum. 


2678 Plato in Phedo. 


2679 Act. 2.. 





2680 act 16, :24.. 


2681 Constantine Cajetan, a Benedictin of the Congregation of Mount Cassino, pretends this book to 
have been first written by Gracias Cisneros or Swan, a Benedictin abbot of Montserrat. But the work 
of that pious and learned abbot is a very different piece, as is evident to every one that will compare 
the two books, and as Pinius demonstrates. That of Cisneros is indeed full of unction and spiritual 
knowledge; but compiled in a scholastic method, and runs into superfluous subdivisions. The 
meditations of St. Ignatius are altogether new, and written upon a different plan. He appoints, for the 
foundation of these exercises, a moving meditation on the end for which we are created, that we fully 
convince ourselves that nothing is otherwise to be valued, sought, or enjoyed, than as it conduces to 
the honor and service of God. The meditations on the fall of the angels and of man, on the future 
punishments of sin, and on the last things, show us the general effects of sin. To point out the 
particular disorders of our passions, and to purge our hearts of them, he represents to us the two 
standards of Christ and the devil, and all men ranging themselves under the one or the other, that we 
may be moved ardently to make our choice with the generous souls that follow Christ. Then he 
proposes what this resolution requires, and how we are to express in ourselves the perfect image of 
our Saviour, by the three degrees of humility, by meditating on the mysteries of Christ’s life, and by 
choosing a state of life, and regulating our employments in it. By meditating on Christ’s sufferings, 
he will have us learn the heroic virtues of meekness and charity, &c., he taught us by them to fortify 
our souls against contradictions; and by those on his glorious mysteries, and on the happiness of 
divine love, he teaches us to unite our hearts closely to God see Bartoli,1. 1. , &c. 


2682 Exerc. Spir Max. 2.,3.. 


2683 Ego vobis Rome propitius ero. See F. Bouhours, b. 3. . 


2684 There is another religious Order, very famous in Italy, established for the education of youth, 
called the Regular Clergy of the Schola Pia. The founder was F. Joseph Cazalana, a nonteman of 
Arragon He took priestly orders in 1582. , and, going to Rome, devoted himself with great fervor to 
the heroic practice of all good works, especially to the catechising and teaching of children. To 
propagate this design, he instituted a congregation of priests, approved by Paul V. In 1617. , and 
declared a religious Order with ample privileges by Gregory XV in 1621. . These religious men bind 
themselves by a fourth vow, to label in instructing children, especially the poor. The holy founder 
died in 1648. on the 25. th of August. 





2685 He appointed no other habit than that used by the clergy in his time, the more decently and 
courteously to converse with all ranks of people, and because he instituted an order only of regular 
clerks. He would not have his religious to keep choir, because he destined their time to evangelical 
functions. He ordered all, before they are admitted, to employ a month for a general confession and a 
spiritual exercise. After this, two years in a novitiate; then to take the simple vows of scholars, 
binding themselves to poverty, chastity, and obedience, which vows make them strictly religious 
men; for by them a person in this Order irrevocably consecrates himself to God on his side, though 
the Order does not bind itself absolutely to him, and the general has power to dismiss him; by which 
discharge he is freed from all obligation to the Society, his first vows being made under this 
condition. These simple vows are only made in the presence of domestics. The professed Jesuits 
make these same vows again (commonly after all their studies) but publicly, and without the former 
condition; so that these second are solemn vows, absolutely binding on both sides: wherefore a 
professed Jesuit can be no more dismissed by his Order, so as to be discharged from his obligations 
by which he is tied to it. In these last is added a fourth vow of undertaking any missions, whether 
among the faithful or infidels, if enjoined them by the pope. There is a class of Jesuits who take the 
other vows, without this last relating to the missions; and these are called spiritual coadjutors. So this 
Order consists of four sorts of persons; scholars or Jesuits of the first vows; professed Jesuits or of 
the last or four vows; spiritual coadjutors, and temporal coadjutors. 


No particular bodily mortifications are prescribed by the rule of the Society; but two most perfect 
practices of interior mortification are rigorously enjoined, on account of which Suarez (t. 3. . de 
Relig.) who treats at length of the obligations of their Order, calls it the most rigorous of religious 
Orders; the first is the rule of Manifestation, by which every one is bound to discover his interior 
inclinations to his superior; the second is, that every Jesuit renounces his right to his own reputation 
with his superior, giving leave to every brother to inform immediately his superior of all his faults he 
knows, without observing the law of private correction first, which is a precept of fraternal charity, 
unless where a person has given up his right. 


The general nominates the provincial and rectors; but he has five assistants nominated by the general 
congregation, who prepare all matters to his hands, each for the province of his assistency; and these 
have authority to call a general congregation to depose the general if he should evidently transgress 
the rules of the Society. Every provincial is obliged to write to the general once every month, and 
once in three years transmit to him an account of all the Jesuits in his province. The perfect form of 
government which is established, the wisdom, the unction, the zeal, and the consummate knowledge 
of men, which appear throughout all these constitutions, will be a perpetual manifest monument of 
the saint’s admirable penetration, judgment, and piety. He wrote his constitutions in Spanish, but they 
were done into Latin by his secretary, father John Polancus. It is peculiar to the Society, that the 
religious, after their first vows, retain some time the dominion or property of their patrimony, without 


the administration (for this later condition is now essential to a religious vow of poverty), till they 
make their renunciation. 


St. Ignatius forbade the fathers of his Society to undertake the direction of nunneries on the following 
occasion in 1545. , Isabel Rozella, a noble Spanish widow, and two others, with the approbation of 
pope Paul III. put themselves under St. Ignatius’s direction, to live according to his rule; but he soon 
repented and procured from his Holiness, In 1547. , the abovesaid prohibition, saying, that such a 
task took up all that time which he desired to dedicate to a more general good in serving many. When 
certain women in Flanders and Piedmont afterward assembled in houses under vows and this rule, 
and called themselves Jesuitesses, their institute was abolished by Urban VIII. In 1631. , the end and 
exercises of the Society not suiting that sex. 


2686 





See his edifying life by Raderus and Sacchini. 
2687 Bouhours,1. 4. . Orlandin. Hist. Soc.1. 7.,c¢. 25.. 


2688 The value of this treasure is enhanced by the elegant dress by which it is set off in the French 
translation of the abbé Regnier des Marais, three volumes in 4. to. four in 8. vo. and six in 12. mo. 
The devout abbé Tricalet gave a good abridgment of this excellent work, printed in 1760. . The 
translation of Rodragues made by the gentlemen of Port-Royal is faulty in several places, 
particularly, Tr.1, c. 10. . 


2689 Orland. Hist. Soc.1. 16. . 
2690 extant in Bartoli,1. 4. . p. 372... 
26917 4. 1.29. ,355.. 


2692 Bayle makes exceptions to the miracles of St. Ignatius because Ribadeneira, in the first life of 
this saint, which he wrote in 1572. , inquires why his sanctity was not equally attested by wonderful 
miracles as that of the founders of some other Orders. “Quamobrem illius sanctitas minus est testata 
miraculis,” &c. But in this very edition, in the last chapter, p. 209. , he writes: “Mihi tantum abest nt 
ad vitam Ignatii illustrandam miracula deesse videantur, ut multa eaque prestantissima judicem in 
medida luce versari.” He then recapitulates some facts which he had before related, and which he 
esteems miraculous, as a rapture in which the saint continued for eight days; so many wonderful, 
heavenly illuminations and revelations; the restoration of F. Simon, who lay dangerously sick, to his 
health, pursuant to his prediction; the wonderful deliverance of a demoniac; the cures of several sick 
persons; the foretelling many particular things to private persons, &c. The author republished this life 
in 1587. , with some additions. He afterwards wrote a Latin abstract of this first life, in which he 
inserted many miracles. This he calls “Alteram breviorem vitam, sed multis ac novis miraculis 
auctam.” In this he tells us, that he had before been more cautious in relating miracles, because they 
had not yet been examined and approved; but that he chose some which were esteemed miraculous, 
not in the opinion of the common people, but in the judgment of prudent persons. See this remark 
also in the Spanish abstract of this life published in 1604. : and in the Latin abstract reprinted at Ipres 
in 1612. . In his Spanish life of St. Ignatius, among his lives of saints, printed in 1604. , he writes 
thus: “Though, when I first printed his life in 1572. , I knew of some miracles of the holy father, I did 
not look upon them to be so verified (averiguados) as to think that I ought to publish them, which 


afterward, by the authentical informations taken for his canonization, were proved true by credible 
witnesses; and the Lord, who is pleased to exalt him, and make him glorious on earth, works daily 
such miracles on his account as oblige me to relate part of them here, taken from the original juridical 
informations which several bishops have made, and from the depositions made upon oath by the 
persons on whom the miracles were wrought,” &c. Ribad. Spanish lives, p. 1124. . Moreover, 
Ribadeneira mentions. In his first and second edition of this life, prophecies revelations, visions, and 
the like miraculous favors, and he expressly distinguishes these from the gift of miracles, by which 
he means miraculous cures and the like, though the former may be justly placed in the general class 
of miracles. If the works of Ribadeneira on this subject be all carefully perused, it will be easy to 
discern the scrupulous accuracy of the author in this point; and the candid reader will be convinced 
how much some have misrepresented his testimony. Nor was he allowed to publish miracles before 
they had been approved, as the Council of Trent severely ordained. (Sess. 25. , de Inv. Sanct.) See on 
it Julius Nigronius (Disp. Hist. de SS. Ignatio et Cajetano, n. 57. ) and Pinius the Bollandist in his 
confutation of this slander. 


In the relation made in the secret consistory before Gregory XV. of miracles which had been 
examined and approved by the cardinal 4 Monte and other commissaries, are mentioned the 
supernatural light shining on his face at prayer, upon the testimony of St. Philip Neri and F. Oliver 
Manerius. That St. Ignatius, by his blessing and prayer, cured one Bastida of the falling sickness, and 
the hand of a cook miserably burnt; delivered Pontanus from most violent temptations with which he 
had been grievously molested for two years, &c.: but the miracles which are chiefly attended to in a 
canonization, are those which have been performed after the person’s death. of such, many manifest 
ones were approved, first by the Auditors of the Rota, and afterward by the Congregation of Rites. 
Among these are mentioned the following: Isabel Rabelles, in nun of Barcelona, sixty-seven years 
old, in 1601. , had broken her thighbone; and being attended by a physician and surgeon during forty 
days, and under grievous pains and a violent fever, was expected to die that night, and given over as 
to all natural remedies; when by applying a relic of St. Ignatius, and saying the Lord’s Prayer and 
Hail Mary, with an invocation of this saint, the swelling of the thigh and leg went down, she found 
herself able to stir both, and without any pain; and calling for her clothes she got up, walked 
perfectly, and with ease, and felt no more of her complaint, not even at new moons or in the dampest 
seasons. Anne Barozellona, at Valladolid, almost sixty years old, was cured of a desperate palsy by 
invoking St. Ignatius, with a vow to perform a novena. A widow who had lost her sight in both her 
eyes, recovered it by recommending herself to the prayers of Saint Ignatius, and touching her eyes 
with a relic, &c. F. Jos. Juvency (Hist. Soc. Jesu,1. 15. , part 5. , § 9. ) has selected and related many 
like miracles of St. Ignatius. F. Daniel Bartoli, in his life of this saint, has given a history of a 
hundred such miracles (1. 5. ). See also the great collection made by F. Pinius, the continuator of 
Bollandus. 


Though cardinal Pale thought circumstances did not allow him to make any settlement for Jesuits is 
England, as the author of the Monastic History of Ireland and others take notice, that great and holy 
man highly esteemed St. Ignatius and the institute. See a letter of Saint Ignatius to cardinal Pole dated 
at Rome, 24. th of January, 1555. , and that cardinal’s answer to him from Richmond. 8. th of May; 
and another from London, 15. th of December the same year; also his letter of condolence to F. 
Lainez upon the death of St. Ignatius, dated at London, 15. th of November. 1556. . published among 
the letters of cardinal Pole collected by cardinal Querini at Brescla, t.5., p. 117. , 118. , 119. , 120. , 
TA 


2693 The Jesuats of St. Jerom were at first all lay brothers, and practised pharmacy; but, in 1606. , 
obtained leave of Paul V. to study and take holy orders. The houses of the friars being reduced, they 
were suppressed by Clement IX. in 1668. ; but some nunneries of this Order still subsist In Italy. See 
the life of the saint, and those of other illustrious persons of this Order, written by Moriggia, a pious 
general of the same who died in 1604. . Also the Bollandists and Helvot. 

2694 acts 5. :19.. 

2695 The church of St. Peter in Carcere in Rome stands over the ancient Roman dungeon, called 
Tulliano from king Tullus Hostilius, who built it; and Mamertino, either from Ancus Martins who 
enlarged it, or from the neighboring street Mamertino. St. Peter was prisoner here. It is a double, 
frightful dark cave it a rock. See the history and description In Venustis Rom. Antiq. p. 58. . 

2696 See Florentinius, Not. in Martyr S. Hieronymi 

2697 See Greg. M.1. 3. , ep. 30., p. 567., &c. 

2698 Conc. t. 4. . p. 1515... 

2699 1, 3. ep. 30..L.5.,ep.6..L.11.. ep. 49..L.6., ep. 23. 

27001, 5. , ep. 650. . 

2701 Ser, 203. , in Append. Op. S. Aug. n. 5. . 

2702 ¢. Chrys. hom. 8. , in Ephes. 


2703 See Baron. ad ann. 439. . 





2704 Loco cit 


2705 Tp. 

2706 s+. Aug. ep. 332. , alias 42. , ad Madaur. 
2707 Orsi,1. 2. , n. 24. , p. 265. . 

2708 Fus.1. 7. , hist. c. 18. . 


2709 T ucian died above a hundred years after St. Paul, and cannot be the author of this Dialogue, as 
is demonstrated in the notes upon the new edition of Lucian’s works, put out at Amsterdam in 1745. . 
and in the learned dissertation of Gesner, surnamed the German Pliny. Not only the style of this 
dialogue differs entirely from Lucian’s manner of writing, but this author tells us he had seen St. 
Paul, and had been baptized by him. 


2710 Grabe, Spicil. t. 1. . 


2711 Tp all ancient Saxon books it is called Hlaf-mass, that is, Loaf-mass, as may be seen in old 
Saxon MS. books in the Cottonian and other libraries. This name often occurs in the printed Saxon 
Chronicle, and is particularly described to be the feast of the first fruits of corn, ibid. ad. ann. 921. . 
This etymology is clearly demonstrated by the learned Somner in his Saxon Glossary, v. Hlaf and by 
Francis Junius in his accurate Dictionarium Etymologicum Anglicanum, published by Mr. Edmund 
Lye in 1743. . Sec also Ham’s Resolves, &c. It was formerly the custom for tenants who held lands of 
the cathedral of York, to pay on this day a live lamb to that church: but Bailey, Johnson, and others, 
who derive this name from that custom, or from a supposed offering or tithing of Iambs at this time, 
never consulted the Saxon Antiquities, the true etymology of the word, or any competent vouchers. 


2712 See Hearne on Rob. of Gloc. t. 2. , p. 679. . 





2713 See Bona de Rebus Liturgicis: also for the Greeks, F. Goar’s notes on the Euchologium, and 
Constantine Porphyrogenetta,1. 1. , de Ceremoniis Aule Byzantine, c. 78. . p. 217. , who describes 
the ceremonies with which the emperor and patriarch went before the vintage from the country 
palace of Hieria to a neighboring vineyard with a great procession, where, on a marble table, the 
patriarch blessed a basket of grapes, after which the emperor gave a grape to each patrician. 
nobleman, and officer among his attendants, &c.; for the Latins, see the notes of Dom. Menard on the 
Sacramentary of St. Gregory the Great; and the comments of the Jesuit Azevedo, on an ancient 
missal of the Lateran basilic, published by him at Rome in 1754. . 


2714 The ten tribes among the Jews, commonly called the kingdom of Israel, in punishment of their 
repeated infidelities and obstinate abuse of divine grace, deserved at length to be cast off by 
Almighty God. In the reign of Phacee, Theglathphalasar, king of Assyria, led away captives the tribes 
of Nepthali, Ruben, Gad, and the half tribe of Manasses that bordered on Syria,and placed them in 
the country about Habor, Lahela, and the river Gozan, in Media. Seventeen years after this expedition 
of Theglathphalasar against Phacee, his successor Salmanasar, in the year of the world 3283. , before 
the Christian era 721. , took the city of Samaria under Osee the last king of Israel, and transplanted 
the residue of those ten tribes into the same country with the former. This Calmet shows most 
probably to have been Colchis and its borders, and that some part afterward were dispersed into 
Great Tartary, others into Mesopotamia, and some returned into Judea after the Jews had rebuilt 
Jerusalem; for some remains of them are mentioned in all these places. But they no where formed a 
body politic, nor retained the distinction of their tribes, as some moderns have pretended. 


The tribes of Juda and Benjamin, of which the kingdom of Juda consisted, were subdued by 
Nabuchodonosor, in the reign of Joakim, in the year of the world 3398. , before the Christian era 
606. , the first of Nabuchodonosor, when he began to reign with his father Nabopolassar, who dying 
two years after, in the year of the world 3400. , left to him the entire empire of Babylon. Upon the 
revolt of Joakim, Nabuchodonosor’s general besieged Jerusalem a second time, in 3409. , and Joakim 
being slain, his son Joachim or Jechonias succeeded in the throne; but Nabuchodonosor, coming in 
person to the siege, took the city, and led away captives to Babylon the new king, and his chief 
princes, having appointed Sedecias king. This prince also rebelled against the Chaldeans, and sought 
the alliance of their enemy the king of Egypt. Nabuchodonosor, returning into Judea, laid siege to 
Jerusalem, in 3414. , defeated the king of Egypt who was marching to relieve it, and took that city in 
3416. , burned the temple, caused the eyes of Sedecias to be put out, carried him to Babylon, and 


soon after the whole nation of the Jews, except the poorest sort over whom his general Nabuzardan 
placed Godolias governor. 


Nabuchodonosor, having taken Tyre and conquered Egypt, died in 3442. . His son and successor 
Evilmerodach, after a reign of two years, was slain by Neriglissor, who reigned four years. Cyaxeres 
II. son of Astyages, king of the Medes, assisted by Cyrus, son of Cambyses (a Persian of low birth) 
and of Mandana, daughter of the late king Astyages, at the head of the Persians, defeated and slew 
Neriglissor In 3448. . Laborosoarchod, the son of Nenglissor, after a reign of nine months, was killed 
by Nabonides, called in scripture Baltassar, son of Evilmerodach, in 3449. . 


Cyrus took Babylon in 3466. , and Baltassar being slain, added Chaldeza to the empire of his uncle 
Cyax ares, called by Daniel Darius the Mede, then sixty-two years old. (Beros. Herodot. Xenophon, 
Jeremy, Daniel, Usher.) He dying in 3468. , Cyrus united in one empire the great kingdoms of the 
Chaldzans, Medes, and Persians, under the name of the Persian empire. The same year, which was 
the seventieth from the first taking of Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor, he gave the Jews leave to return 
into Palestine, and rebuild Jerusalem and the temple. Zorobabel, a prince of the royal house of David, 
led back a colony of Jews, and laid the foundations of the city; but the Samaritans opposing the 
undertaking, it was interrupted during the reigns of Cambyses or Assuerus, (Esd. 4. :6. ), and of 
Smerdis Magus or Artaxerxes. (Esd. 4. :7. .) But in the second year of Darius Hystaspis, of the world 
3483. , on the prophets Aggeus and Zachary encouraging the Jews, and with the leave of that prince, 
the foundations of the temple were laid. (Agge, 1. :12. .) It was completed and dedicated in the 
eighth year of his reign, and of the world 3488. . He filled the throne thirty-six years, and his son 
Xerxes twenty-one. 


In the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, after he was associated by his father Xerxes, and the 
first after the death of Xerxes Esdras, a holy priest and prophet, obtained leave to lead back from 
Babylon to Judea the remainder of his people, and to finish the buildings begun at Jerusalem. In the 
twentieth year of the same prince, Nehemias, his cup-bearer, a most zealous and virtuous Jew, 
whether of the tribe of Juda or of Levi is uncertain, procured the most ample authority to encompass 
Jerusalem with walls, and to restore its splendor; which authority was again confirmed to him two 
years after (2. Esd. 2. :5. ). This excellent man re-established over all Judaza the commonwealth of 
the Jews, though still subject to the Persians. The empire of the latter flourished during two hundred 
and seven years, under thirteen kings. But the princes that succeeded Artaxerxes Longimanus 
degenerated from the temperance and valor of their predecessors; and loathing the cresses and salads, 
which were the abstemious food of Cyrus and the first Persians, abandoned themselves to 
voluptuousness, at least if we except Artaxerxes Mnemon. It was also a standing defect in this state, 
that it was not so properly a regular empire as a tumultuous disjointed assemblage of many nations; 
divided by their languages, interests, laws, customs, and government, which circumstances weakened 
its power, and rendered its fall inevitable. 


Alexander the Great having vanquished the last king of Persia, Darius the son of Codomanus, in the 
year of the world 3674. , before Christ 330. , the sixth of his reign, founded the Grecian empire, 
which he extended in the East as far as the ocean. This rapid conqueror, who is compared in Daniel to 
a pard with four wings (Dan. 7. :6. ). flew rather than marched; and in the space of six years made 
himself master of all the East. Having reigned twelve years, he fell sick at Babylon; and this lord of 
so many empires, and terror of so many kings, saw himself suddenly in the jaws of death, and 
divided his empire among his captains. (1. Mac. 1. :7. . See Calmet.) He left his wife Roxana with 
child, and her son when born was name Alexander, and styled king under the regency of his weak 


uncle, called Arideus or Philip. But Perdiccas general of the household troops, Ptolemy in Egypt, 
Antipater in Macedon, Eumenes in Cappadocia, Antigonus in Phrygia, Lysimachus In Thrace, 
Laomedon In Syria, Cassander in Carla, Scleucns, general of the royal cavalry and governor of 
Babylon, and others, under the title of governors, acted the part of kings (Arrian. de Exped. Alex. 
Diodor. Justin.) Perdiccas, attacking Ptolemy, was slain. Antigonus made great conquests in Asia, 
and Cassander in Macedon; this latter his already murdered Olympias the mother of Alexander, 
caused his widow Roxana and his son Alexander A:gus, then about fourteen year, of age, to be 
secretly put to death by the keeper of the castle wherein they were confined. Hercules, the eldest son 
of Alexander by a concubine, was also treacherously murdered by him. The ambitious Antigonus, 
flushed with success, was the first among the captains that put a crown upon his own head in Asla 
and sent another to his son Demetrius. This was immediately imitated by Ptolemy in Egypt After 
which Scleucus, Lysimachus, and Cassander also took the title of king. Antigonus was slain, four 
years after, In battle, by Seleucus, and after various vicissitudes of fortune in Macedon and in Asia, 
Demetrius fell into his hands; and though he was honorably treated by him, died of grief when he had 
been a prisoner three years. 


After various struggles, the empire of Alexander remained divided into four principal kingdoms. That 
of Macedon, founded by Antipater, devolved successively on Cassander, Demetrius, Pyrrhus king of 
Epirus, and Ptolemy; but at length was settled in the line of Antigonus king of Asia, by Antigonus 
Gonatas, son of Dometrius. That of Egypt was founded by Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, surnamed 
Soter, three hundred and four years before Christ. This prince was the most virtuous of all the 
successors of Alexander, most humane, compassionate, and generous to all; he retained on the throne 
the same simplicity of manners which he had shown while in a private station; and it was his usual 
saying, that the true grandeur of a king consisted in enriching others, not himself, and in making 
many happy. But his successors soon forgot the example of prudence and moderation which he had 
set them. The kingdom of Thrace and Bithynia was erected by Lysimachus; but, upon his death, his 
disjointed dominions fell a prey to the neighboring princes. 


The fourth kingdom was that of Syria, or rather of Asia, which was founded by Seleucus after he had 
defeated Antigonus and Demetrius, from whom he had revolted, and fled into Egypt from Babylon, 
of which city he was left governor by Alexander. Returning with an army, he defeated Nicanor, 
whom Antigonus had made governor of Babylon in his room, and retook the city in the year of the 
world 3692. , before Christ 312. , from whence in autumn is dated the era of the Seleucide, or of the 
kingdom of the Greeks in Asia; though the author of the first book of Machabees, Josephus, and the 
Jews, generally dated it from the spring or their month Nisan. Seleucus reigned first over Babylon, 
Bactrina, Media, and Persia; but twelve years after, by the defeat and death of Antigonus in the battle 
of Ipsus, added Syria to his kingdom, and built the city of Antioch, so called from his father or son, 
both named Antiochus, which his successors made the place of their residence, and the capital of all 
the East. He also built two cities called Seleucia: the one on the Orontes near the sea, and the other on 
the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, about forty miles from Babylon, which latter city became 
by this means, and on account of its marshes, soon after abandoned. In his old age he vanquished 
Lysimachus, who was killed in the battle which was fought in Phrygia. By this victory he joined Asia 
Minor to his empire, and took from it the surname of Nicator or the Conqueror; but was soon after 
treacherously murdered as he was marching into Macedon. 


Seleucus’s successors were Antiochus Soter, Antiochus Theos, or the god (to whom, yet living, many 
flattering nations paid divine honors, as his father and grandfather had been enrolled among the gods 
after their death), Seleucus II. surnamed Callinicus, Seleucus TI. called Ceraunus, Antiochus the 


Great, Seleucus Philopator, Antiochus Epiphanes, and sixteen others, till Syria was reduced into a 
Roman province sixty-five years before the birth of Christ. This kingdom was the most powerful of 
all those that were formed by the successors of Alexander, and besides Syria, comprised, under the 
first kings, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Chaldw#a, Media, and Persia; and toward the west, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, and several other provinces, whence these princes chose rather to be styled kings of Asia than 
of Syria. Pontus and Bithynia had their own kings from the time of Seleucus; and the former grew 
afterward very powerful. Armenia revolted from Antiochus the Great in the beginning of his reign, 
and chose its governor king. Some time after, Edessa in Mesopotamia, and Adiabene, the most 
fruitful province in Assyria, Bactriana, and some other little kingdoms were formed. But the Syrian 
empire received the greatest wound by the rise of the Parthian kingdom, founded by Arsaces, a 
Parthian, who, revolting from Antiochus Theos, erected a new empire, and made himself master also 
of Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Bactriana, and Caramania, in the midst of which provinces Parthia was 
situated. The Parthians often triumphed over the Roman eagles in the most flourishing times of that 
empire. Their kingdom had subsisted four hundred and eighty years, when Artaxerxes, a Persian 
officer, revolted with his countrymen, and defeated and killed the Parthian king, Artabanus III. in the 
eleventh year of Alexander Severus, the two hundred and thirty-third year of Christ. Upon its ruins he 
raised the second Persian monarchy, which was destroyed by Abubeker. the first caliph of the 
Saracens, the father-in-law and successor to the impostor Mahomet. See Louis’s History of the 
Parthians; and abbé Guyon, t. 8. , Hist. des Assyr. &c., t. 8. . 


The prophet Daniel saw in a vision the empires rising one out of the ashes of the other, and passing in 
a review before his eyes. The four great empires which were represented to him under the figures of 
four beasts (Dan. 2. .) and of a great statue composed of four kinds of metal (Dan. 7. .) were those of 
the Chaldeans, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, according to the most general opinion, which is 
confirmed by a judicious dissertation prefixed to the book of Daniel, in the new French commentary; 
though Calmet and some others have attempted to expound the fourth of the successors of Alexander, 
principally the Ptolemies in Egypt, and the Seleucide in Syria. The fifth empire Is evidently the 
church of Christ, being compared to a stone cut from a mountain without the hands of men, which, 
increasing, became a great mountain, and filled the whole earth this was the kingdom raised by God, 
which was to subsist for ever. 


Nothing could exhibit a stronger portrait of the instability of all human things than the rapid 
revolutions of the greatest empires, which Daniel saw in this vision rise and fall like vast billows of 
water succeeding one another on the surface of the ocean. The empires of the Assyrians. Medes, and 
Persians, are long ago as if they had never been, and those strong and rich cities of wonders, Ninive, 
Babylon, Ecbatana, Persepolis, Thebes, and many others, have either left no traces at all, or dismal 
ruins which serve only for lurking-holes and dens for serpents and wild beasts. Those immortal 
works, the mausoleums pyramids, and obelisks, which seem to outbrave time itself, have scarce been 
able to preserve the names of any of their vain founders. “Mors etiam saxls nominibusque venit.” 
What wonder then if families are liable still to greater vicissitudes? It was the remark of the judicious 
antiquary Mr. Erdeswick, that within the space of a hundred years three parts of the estates In a 
county passed into the hands of new families. This observation made the Ingenious marquis of 
Halifax frequently say, that the raising of a family seemed to him like children’s play when they build 
houses of cards, which the nex shake or put up wind throws down again. 


2715 See Calmet, Hist. Prof. t. 7. . The new Fr. Comm. t. 7. . p. 896. , and Foy-Vaillant, Hist. 
Seleucidarum 
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2720 Dan. 11.:21.. 
27219 Mach. 4, :23.. 
2722 2. Mach. 5. :2. 

2723 9 Mach. 5. :2. wld 
27249. Mach. 5. :21.. 


2725 Polybius, Legal 92. . Livy,. 45. , c. 1. Appian. in Syriac. Patercl.1. , c. 10. . Hier. in Dan. 11. 
127. 


2726 Dan 11. :31.. 

2727 Mach. 6. :7., 10. :5.. 1. Mach. 1. :57., 62. . 

2728 1 Mach. 1. :60. , 63. . 

2729 Rufinus, Serrarius, and Calmet. 

2730 Mach. 7. . Guyon, Hist. des Seleucides, t. 7. , p. 250. ; F. Berruyer, t. 7. . 
27311 paral. 24. :6.,7.. 

2732 1 Mach. 2. ; 2. Mach. 8. . 


2733 The feast of this dedication was kept by the Jews ever after, though instituted only by the 
synagogue. Our Saviour assisted at it near the winter solstice. John 10. :22. . See Grotius in loc. The 
Jews also celebrated the feast of the dedication under king Solomon, in the month Tisri, in Autumn; 
and of that under Zorobabel in the month Adar, in Spring. 


2734 The name of Machabee was given to Judas by way of eminence, and from him it passed to all 


those who took up arms, or who died for the Jewish religion in this persecution, especially the seven 
brothers martyrs. The etymology of this word is more uncertain, as the name is nowhere extant in the 


original Hebrew or Syriac; nor is it known whether the middle letter be Nn, > or {/. Some derive 


the word from the Hebrew NON Nn, Macchabeh, hid: others from Makkabah, a cavern: 
because these holy men were at first, lurkers in caverns. Many deduce the name from the four initial 


letters of those four words of the eleventh verse of the fifteenth chapter of Exod., NON) 'Nn 


dn! OD 7 N , Mi camoca baelim Jehovah; “Who is like to thee, O Lord, among the gods?” 
which words these heroes of religion are said to have embroidered on their standards and shields. See 


Rabbi Isaac, Sixtus of Sienna, Genebrard, and Grotius. Calmet derives it from the words, Makke 


bejah, “Striking or conquering in the Lord.” The saints in the Old Law are saved by the same faith 
which we more explicitly confess; they believed in Christ to come; we believe in him already come. 
The words are changed, Our Redeemer will come, and He is come, as St. Austin frequently observes; 
but the object of this faith is the same. Nor could any man ever be saved but by supernatural faith in 
this Redeemer. Many saints of the Old Law were commemorated in the Roman Martyrology: 
churches in some places, particularly at Venice, are dedicated to God in their honor. The lives of the 
saints in the Old Testament are elegantly compiled in French. 


2735 1. Mach. 6. :2. , and 2. Mach. 1. :2.. 
2736 Mach. 6. :10.-13. . 

2737 Mach. 9. 113. . 

2738 Ap. Jos. Assemani, Bibl. Orient. 
2739 Ap. Ruinart et Bolland. 


2740 King Edred measured with his own hand the ground for the foundation and site of this noble 
abbey, and gave a great treat of hydromel to his nobles and others in the same place on that occasion. 


2741 See Elfrich, a learned disciple of Ethelwold, Pref. in Gramat Saxon. 


2742 Bishop Burnet leads his readers into a gross mistake when he represents most of our cathedral 
churches to have been converted into priories of monks by St. Dunstan, St. Ethelwold, and St. 
Oswald, under the authority of King Edgar. These three zealous bishops restored many monasteries 
as a means to establish the studies of literature and religion, which the depredations of the northern 
barbarians had exceedingly impaired; and at that time our universities are no where mentioned, and 
in whatever state some may presume one or both of them then to have been, their schools must 
certainly have been at too low an ebb sufficiently to answer these purposes. As to our cathedral 
churches, the monks were only introduced into two in the reign of King Edgar, namely those of 
Winchester and Worcester, as Mr. Harmar (that is, Henry Wharton) takes notice, in his Specimen of 
Errors and Defects in Burnet’s History of the Reformation, p. 12. . The Normans after the Conquest, 
not only advanced their own new nobility in every part of the kingdom, and committed to them the 


strongholds and castles; but also, wherever it was possible, brought in their own churchmen, 
suspecting the affections of the old English before their government bad taken root among them. 
Under these first Norman kings were most of the cathedral priories erected in England. The bishopric 
of Ely was, in its original foundation, fixed in that great monastery by Pope Paschal II. in the reign of 
Henry I. in 1108. ; that is, a hundred and forty years after King Edgar. Monks were placed in the 
cathedral of Canterbury in the beginning of the eleventh century, and in the course of the same were 
introduced into some other cathedrals. At the dissolution of monasteries, nine cathedrals were 
monasteries of Benedictin monks, namely, Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, Worcester, Rochester, 
Ely, Norwich, Bath, and Coventry; and that of Carlisle was a priory of regular canons. Fuller and 
Wharton take notice that monks were never settled in half the cathedrals of England. See Harmer, 
loc. cit. and Dr. Brown Willis’s History of Cathedral Priories. 


2743 Thomey abbey was founded in a place called Ankerige, from a great number of cells of 
anchorets, who lived here before the Danish depredations. (Dugdale On Embanking, p. 360. ; Leland, 
Collect. t.1. , pp. 8. , 28. .) The western nave of Thorney church is standing, and serves for the use of 
the parish. 


2744 This abbey was dedicated in honour of St. Peter, and being encompassed with a wall, like a city, 
by abbot Kenulph, it was called Peterborough, says Malmesbury. In the dissolution of monasteries, 
King Henry VIII. dealt more favourably with this than with any other, out of regard to his virtuous 
queen, Catharine, who lies buried in this church. with no other inscription than that of Katherina R. 
still to be seen. Notwithstanding his divorce, he could not smother his esteem for her sincere piety, 
and for her sake spared this stately building, converting the monastery into a bishopric; and the 
church is one of the finest cathedrals in England, though it suffered exceedingly from the forces of 
Oliver Cromwell in 1643. . Mary queen of Scots was buried in the same church: but her body was 
afterwards removed to Westminster abbey, by her son James I., who caused a monument to be there 
erected to her memory, though, after the most diligent search, no account of this removal can be 
found in the archives of this church, as Mr. Whimore assures us. 


2745 s_ Cypr. ep. 67. . Pam. 68. . Fello. See Ganpred’s Histoire de Provence. Gallia Christ. Nov. t. 1. 
, p. 552. . Hist. Littér, de la Fr. t. 1. , p. 306. . Longueval Hist. de l’Egl. Gallicane. Dupin de Antiqu. 
Eccl Discipl. 


2746 Cypr. ep. 68. . Pam. 67. . Fello. See Conni, Antiqu. Eccl. Hisp. and Dupin, de Antin. Eccl. 
Discip. 


2747 ¢. Cypr. ep. 73. , ad Jubaian. n. 3. . 


2748 Some modems have made the numbers of those who were engaged in this error with St. 
Cypria., much greater than the truth. It is false that the Asiatics generally favored it, which can only 
be true of some bishops of Cappadocia, and certain neighboring countries. Those are grossly 
mistaken who reckoned Dionysius of Alexandria, with the Egyptian bishops, among the abettors of 
this error. Had he been on St. Cyprian’s sile, he could never have been a mediator between the two 
parties. St. Austin knew their number when he said, “Are we to believe fifty Orientals, and seventy or 
a few more Africans, against see many thousands?” See Petitdidier in his Remarks upon Du Pin’s 
Bibliotheque. Tillem. in S. Cypr. § 44. . 


2749 “Que in Stephanum irritatus effudit, retractare nolo.” S. Aug. 1..5. , de Bapt. c. 25. , p. 158. . 
It is necessary here to make two remarks, First, that none of those that maintained what they called a 
point of discipline against Saint Stephen, ever called in Question the supremacy of the apostolic see 
of Rome, which St. Cyprian strongly asserts in many places or his works; and Firmilian, who in the 
heat of the contest was inclined to blame St. Stephen’s words, calls it boasting that he should 
maintain the pre-eminence of his see, yet does not deny it, which in the temper in which he wrote he 
would most certainly have done, if he could have found the least color for it. “Stephen boasts,” says 
he, “of the rank and eminence of his see, and alleges his succession to the chair of Peter, upon whom 
the foundations of the church were laid.” (Flrmil. ep. ad Cypr. inter Cyprianicos, 75. .) A second 
remark is, that the pope never proceeded to pronounce any excommunication or other sentence 
against these bishops, or they would never have stood out against a censure in which the whole 
Church acquiesced. Nay, St. Austin was willing to persuade himself that they afterward laid aside 
their prejudices, and embraced the truth. He often repeats that their eminent labors and charity atoned 
for this fault. Writing of St. Cyprian, he says: “His charity covered that spot in the whiteness of his 
holy soul.” (1. 1. , de bapt. c. 19. .) And again, “That fault was compensated by the abundance of his 
charity, and was purged by the axe of his passion.” Ib. c. 18. . 


ENDNOTES 


2750 Hist.1. 7. ¢.5.. 
275115, de Bapt.c. 21.. 


2752 Nothing can be more unjust than with some Protestants to tax this good pope with pride, 
haughtiness, and obstinacy on this occasion, in which his meekness, charity, and zeal excited the 
admiration of the most illustrious fathers of the Church. 


It is a no less notorious slander of Blondel, Launoy, Du Pin, and Basnage, that St. Stephen fell into 
the opposite error to that which he condemned, and maintained that any baptism conferred by 
heretics is valid, even though administered by those who corrupted the form, and entirely omitted the 
invocation of the three persons of the Holy Trinity. But Eusebius,1. 7. , c. 3. . Saint Austin in many 
places, as1. 5. , de bapt. c. 23. .1. 3. contr. Crescon. c. 3. , &c. Saint Jerom, Dial, contr. Lucif. Vincent 
of Lerins, c. 9. . Facundus Hermian.1. 10. , c. 3. , &c., unanimously aver, that Saint Stephen 
maintained the apostolical tradition, and the doctrine of the Church, which was afterward solemnly 
defined and canonized by the great councils of Arles and Nice. It is objected, first, that the bishop 
Jubaianus, an advocate with St. Cyprian for the rebaptization of heretics, found a letter, in which the 
baptism of the Marcionites was allowed valid, which the council of Constantinople rejected, because 
in it the essential form was corrupted. But those heretics might have used at first a valid form, as they 
often changed both their discipline and their doctrine. Neither does it appear probable that this letter 
could have been anonymous, had it been written by St. Stephen. 


It is urged, secondly, by Du Pin, &c., that St. Cyprian, ep. 73. and 74. , understood St. Stephen’s 
decree of the baptism of all manner of heretics, “from whatever heresy they came.” But no man’s 
opinion can be learned from an adversary, who often imputes to him consequences which he 
condemns. Saint Stephen’s decree contained only this short determination: “Let nothing be changed, 
but let the ancient tradition be maintained.” as Vincent of Lerins gives it. Nor can he be understood of 
those heresies which do not observe the essential form; for Firmilian himself sufficiently clears this 
difficulty by saying that Stephen admitted the baptism of heretics “in which the Trinity of names of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost was invoked.” ep. 75. , n. 7... He subjoins the following example:— 
He says that twenty year before this, a certain woman started up in Africa, who, in fits of enthusiasm, 
pretended to the gift of prophecy, and was so far under the power of the devil that she deceived the 
brethren for a great while, performed many strange and wonderful feats, and at last undertook to 
bring on an earthquake. For the devil being a subtle and cunning spirit, says Firmilian, he may 
sometimes foresee that there will be an earthquake, and then pretend that he will bring it about. He 
also made this woman go barefoot over frozen snow, in a very cold winter, without receiving any 
harm. But one of our exorcists, says this author, a man of an approved character, by the importunity 
of several of the brethren, inspired with the grace of God, withstood the wicked spirit, and proved 
him to be what he was. This woman had presumed to celebrate the eucharist, and thus to offer 


sacrifice to the Lord in the usual mysterious rite; she likewise baptized several persons, using the 
known and proper Interrogatories. “Will Stephen approve this baptism,” says Firmilian, “because 
there was no detect as to the article of the Trinity? Symbolum Trinitatis. Can the patrons of heretical 
baptisms proceed so far as to affirm, that the devil himself may confer the grace of baptism in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost?” Te this St. Stephen would have 
answered, that the woman could not validly confer baptism. If by the influence of the devil or 
otherwise she was out of her senses; much less could the devil be the minister of a sacrament. This 
passage in an adversary is a convincing proof that St. Stephen spoke of baptism in which everything 
which is required in poiat of form is observed; and in particular as to the Invocation of the Trinity. 


2753 Common, c. 9. . See Ant. Sandini’s Diss. 7. , ad Histor. Pontif. Rom. p. 61. , Alex. Herdt’s 
Discordia concors inter Steyh. et Cypr. 


2754 Laur. Berti Diss. Hist t. 2. , p. 170. . 


2755 The relics of St. Stephen were soon dispersed In many places, and God was pleased to glorify 
his divine name by many miracles wrought through their means, and the intercession of his servant. 
St. Austin relates (Serm. 323. . p. 12. . 78. ), that a certain person who was present at the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen, picked up one of the stones that had struck his arm, and brought it afterward to 
Ancona in Italy, where “from that time there began to be a memory (that is, an oratory) of St. 
Stephen,” says that father When the Christians had the liberty to erect churches, a famous one in 
honor of St. Stephen was built, on this account, near Ancona, which is mentioned by St. Gregory. 
(Dial.1. 1.,¢.5., p. 21. .) 


After the discovery of his sacred relics, portions of them were brought, with great devotion. Into 
Europe and Africa. Avitus, the Spanish priest, who then lived in Palestine, obtained of Lucian. out of 
the part which he had reserved for himself, some of the dust of the flesh, and a little portion of the 
small bones of the martyr, which he sent by Orosius (who was then setting out with a view to return 
to Spain, to Palconius, bishop of Braga, his native place, to be a comfort to that church under the 
calamities which were brought upon it by the incursions of the Vandals and Goths. Paul Orosius a 
native, and a learned priest, of Tarragon, went first into Africa to consult St. Austin, and afterward 
into Palestine, to advise with St. Jerom about certain difficult points of sacred literature; his name is 
famous in the writings of both those fathers. Orosius left Palestine in 416. . and with his sacred 
treasure landed first in Africa, to pay a visit to St. Austin, and thence sailed to Minorca, hut found it 
impossible to go to Spain, by reason of the devastations of the Goth. He therefore returned to Africa, 
where, by the advice of St. Austin, he wrote, in seven books, a history of the world from its creation, 
in a clear and manly style, chiefly to demonstrate against the Pagans that the calamities which the 
world then felt, were not to be attributed to the neglect of their ancient superstitions; to prove which 
he shows, that mankind had in all ages been frequently afflicted with the like. Orosius left his relics 
of St. Stephen in a church near Magone, now Mahon (one of the two ancient cities of that Island), till 
they could be sent to the bishop of Braga, with the letter of Avitus to him, which is still extant. 
Severus, the bishop of Minorca, came from Jammona, now called Citadella, the other city, to Mahon, 
to receive the relics, and to hold conferences with the Jews, who were there very numerous. At the 
sight of the relics, and by the zeal of the Christians, five hundred and forty of that obstinate people, 
with their patriarch Theodorus. were converted to the faith in eight days’ time, and demanded 
baptism. There were a few women among them who stood out for some days. The converted Jews 


built a new church, not only at their own cost, but with their own hands. The bishop Severus wrote, 
in a circular letter, an account of this wonderful event which is yet extant. 


On the very day that Evodius, bishop of Uzalis, read this letter of Severus to his flock, some of the 
martyr’s blood contained in a vial, and some small fragments of his bones, which certain monks had 
procured from Palestine, arrived at the chapel of SS. Felix and Gennadius, two ancient in martyrs, 
near that town. The bishop went out with great joy to receive so precious a treasure. A barber, named 
Concordius, who had bruised his foot very much by a fall, and kept his bed several days, having 
recommended himself to St. Stephen, was cured, walked to the church of the martyrs to give God 
thanks, and having prayed a long time, he lighted up several wax tapers, and left his stick behind him. 
The bishop, having celebrated the divine mysteries, ordered a procession to the city. An infinite 
number of people, divided into companies, and carrying tapers and flambeaux, walked in it, singing 
psalms and hymns. When at night they arrived in the town, the relics were deposited in the church 
under the absis, that is to say, in the chancel, and were put upon the bishop’s throne covered with a 
cloth. A blind woman named Hilaria, a baker, recovered her sight by devoutly applying this cloth to 
her eyes. Afterward the relics were put upon a little bed, in a place shut up, where there were doors 
and a little window, through which cloths were applied to the relics, which healed the sick. People 
came from afar off, and a great number of miracles were wrought there. 


Evodius caused a list of them to be written by one of his clerks, which account was publicly read to 
the people on the festival of St. Stephen, and after the reading of each miracle, the person healed was 
called upon, and made to pass through the middle of the church, walking alone; and to go up the step 
of the apsis, and there remain for some time standing, to be seen by the people, who redoubled their 
tears and acclamations at the spectacle. Thus Hilaria, and two men, who had all three been blind, and 
recovered their sight; thus Restitutus, who came from Hippo, and was cured of a palsy, and many 
others showed themselves to all the people, who seemed to see the miracles rather than hear the 
account of them read. 


The zealous bishop Evodius, the intimate friend of St. Austin, approved and published two books. Or 
the Miracles of St. Stephen, which were written by his order, and are usually quoted under his name. 
He mentions (1. 2. , c. 4. , n. 2. ) that before the oratory of the relics of St. Stephen at Uzalis was 
placed a veil, on which the saint was painted carrying a cross upon his shoulders. Among these 
miracles of Uzsalis mention is made of some person restored to life, one of which is also related by 
St. Austin almost in the same terms. (Serm. 323. and 324. .) The account is as follows: A child that 
was a catechumen, dying, being yet at the breast, the mother seeing him irrecoverably lost, ran to the 
oratory of St. Stephen, and said, “Holy martyr, you see I have lost my only comfort. Restore me my 
child, that I may meet him before Him who hath crowned you.” She prayed so a great while, and at 
last the child came to life again, and was heard to cry. She went forthwith to the priests: he was 
baptized, and received the unction, the imposition of hands, and the sacrament of the Holy Eucharist; 
for then Confirmation and the Eucharist always followed Baptism, when it was given in a solemn 
manner But God took him to himself very soon after, and his mother carried him to the grave with 
the same confidence as if she had carried him to St. Stephen’s bosom. These are the words of St. 
Austin, who speaks again in another place of the miracles that were wrought at Uzalis. (1. 22. , de 
Civ. c. 8. ,n. 20. , 21. .) This town was situated near Utica in the proconsular Africa. 


No less wonderful were the miracles wrought by the Intercession of this holy protomartyr at Calama, 
a city of Numidia, fifteen Roman miles from Hippo Regius, the strongest fortress of that kingdom 
(standing on the coast of the Mediterranean) and the episcopal see of the great St. Austin Possidius, 


the disciple of that holy doctor, was then bishop of Calama, in which city there was a chaps of St. 
Stephen enriched with some of his relics, which had been procured by Possidius. Encharius, a 
Spanish priest, living at Calama, who had been afflicted with the stone for a long time, was cured by 
the application of there relics. Afterward dying of another distemper, when those about him were 
going to bury him, upon casting a tunic (which had been brought from the chapel of the saint) over 
his corpse, he arose. Many sick of the gout and other distempers were healed. St. Austin says, that at 
the time he wrote, more such cures had been performed at Calama than at Hippo, where he had 
reckoned seventy. Among those at Calama, he dwells the longest on the wonderful conversion of one 
Martialis, a heathen, a man of quality, and one of the principal persons in the city. He was most 
obstinate in his infidelity even in his last sickness. All means of conviction having been tried in vain, 
his Christian son-in-law having prayed a long time before the shrine which contained the martyr’s 
relics, brought home some of the flowers with which it was adorned and, full of faith in the saint’s 
intercession, laid them near the old man’s pillow. It was then evening, and before it was day Martialis 
desired to speak with the bishop Possidius, who happened then to be at Hippo with St. Austin; but 
priests coming to him, he desired to be baptized. From his baptism to the time of his death he never 
ceased to repeat the last words of St. Stephen: “Lord Jesus Christ, receive my soul.” 


The bishop Projectus carrying some of the relics of St. Stephen to Tibilis, or Aque Tibilitane, an 
epis copal see fifteen miles from Hippo, on the road to Cirta, a blind woman who desired to be led to 
them, recovered her sight. Lucilius, bishop of Synica, or Sinita, near Hippo, by carrying the relics in 
procession, was suddenly cured of a fistula which never returned, though he had long labored under 
it, and then waited the coming of a surgeon to cut it. In a village called Audura, a child who was at 
play, was crushed under the wheel of a cart drawn by oxen, and expired in violent convulsions. His 
mother carried him before the relics of St. Stephen, and he came to life again without any appearance 
of being hurt. A nun that was dead in a neighboring village, called Gaspaliana, came to life again by 
being covered with a tunic which had been applied to the sacred relics. All these miracles are related 
by St. Austin. (De Civ. Dei,1. 22. , c. 8. .) The church of Hippo was enriched with a portion of these 
relics in the year 425. . With what respect St. Austin received this treasure, he himself sufficiently 
declares (ep. 103. ), writing to the bishop Quintian, who was going to receive a little portion of the 
same: “Your holiness,” says he, “knows how much you are obliged to honor these relics, as we have 
done.” His three hundred and seventeenth sermon seems to have been delivered on the day of their 
reception. In it he says, those relics consisted of a little dust into which his sacred flesh was reduced, 
shut up in a case. An altar was there raised, not to St. Stephen, but to God, over the relics of St. 
Stephen, as that holy doctor puts his flock in mind. (Serm. 318. .) Fearing lest the ignorant might fall 
into superstition by not sufficiently distinguishing the Master from the servant, he often repeats in his 
sermons on those occasions, that it is to God we are to refer the miracles which he alone performs by 
his saints, and the graces which we receive through their Intercession. 


It was not quite two years after this when he wrote his last book of the City of God, in which he says 
(1. 22. , c. 8. ) that he had received relations of nearly seventy miracles which had been wrought at 
Hippo by the relics of St. Stephen, besides many others which he knew had not been recorded. 
Among these, he mentions three persons raised from the dead; one, the son of a collector, named 
Ireneus, who, when his corpse was laid out, and all things were made ready for the funeral, was 
raised to life by being anointed with the oil of the martyr, that is, probably, of the lamp that burned 
before the relics. Another, the daughter of Bessus, a Syrian, was restored to life by being covered 
with a garment with which her father had touched the martyr’s shrine. St. Austin was eye-witness to 
many of the miracles that were there performed, as to the following. Ten children, of a considerable 
family of Caesarea in Cappadocia, seven sons and three daughters, having been cursed by their 


mother for their undutiful behavior, were all successively, from the eldest, seized with a dreadful 
trembling or shivering in all their limbs, and a distortion of their body: in this condition they 
wandered up and down in different places. The second son recovered his health by praying in a 
chapel of St. Laurence at Ravenna. Paul, the sixth child, and Palladia, the seventh, arrived at Hippo in 
425. . Their unhappy disorder drew the eyes of all persons upon them. On Easter Sunday, in the 
morning, Paul, praying before the place where the relics were deposited, was perfectly cured. The 
church echoed with acclamations, every one crying out, “Thanks be to God: praised be the Lord.” 
The young man being presented to St. Austin, threw himself at his feet. The saint raised him up, and 
embraced him. When sermon-time came, he showed him to the people, saying, “We have been used 
to read the relations of miracles which God has performed by the prayers of the blessed martyr Saint 
Stephen; but now the presence of this young man supplies the place of a book, nor have we occasion 
for any other writing than his face, which you all know,” &c. He adds, that he should not have had 
strength himself to support the fatigue of the long service of the foregoing day and night (which was 
Easter-eve) fasting, and then of preaching to them, had it not been for St. Stephen’s prayers. (Serm. 
320. , vol. 29. , de liv.) On Easter Tuesday he caused Paul and Palladia to stand on the steps of the 
pulpit, that they might be seen by all the people; the first without any distorted motion, but Palladia 
trembling in every limb. He then made them to withdraw, and began to preach on the respect which 
children owe their parents, and the moderation which is due from parents to children. His sermon was 
interrupted by the shouts of the people, repeating, “Thanks be to God.” The occasion was, that in the 
meantime Palladia being gone to pray before the relics, was healed. The sermon which was 
interrupted by the miracle, and all the others which St. Austin preached on this occasion, are still 
extant. Near a year after this, he, in his last book of the city of God, inserted this account of the 
healing of Paul and Palladia, and of several other miracles. (See St. Austin de Civ. Dei,1. 22. , c. 8. , 
and serm. 319. , 320. , 286. , 94. , 76. .) F. Thyrsus Gonzales, general of the Jesuits (Manuductio ad 
conversionem Mahometanorum, Par. 2. ,1. 3. , c. 8. ), mentions as a standing miracle, that the blood 
of St. Stephen, which was formerly brought by Orosius from Palestine, and which Is now kept at 
Naples, during high mass on the 3. d of August, melts and boils up, though it is at all other times 
congealed. 


John Le Clerc calls in question the judgment and veracity of St. Austin in the relation of these 
miracles. Such discoveries were reserved after so many ages to this new master in the art of criticism. 
But it must appear strange to a Christian ear to hear the most holy and learned doctors of the church 
traduced as knaves and impostors, and the rest of the faithful put in the class of weak fools. These 
miracles are attested not only by St. Austin, but also by St. Possidius, Evodius, and many others. 
Africa at that time Abounded with the most subtle, inquisitive, and penetrating geniuses, as the 
monuments of that age evince. If the Catholics could be presumed to have been all so weak and 
simple that it was easy for their bishops to impose upon them the grossest cheats, their actions were 
too narrowly sifted by the Pagans, the Donatists, and the Manichces (who were at that time very 
numerous in Africa). and the Arians who became masters of that country, whist these miracles were 
in the greatest vogue. But how can we hear without indignation such great and holy prelates charged 
with carrying on so wicked and base an imposture, and this by a general conspiracy? St. Austin, 
especially, whose gravity, wisdom, sanctity, and learning have commanded the highest respect of all 
succeeding ages. This great father, moreover, was of all others the most zealous in defending the 
doctrine of the Church against lying on any account; which he maintained by his book On Lying, and 
two other books Against Lying (t. 6. ), not to mention several other parts of his works in which he 
treats of this point. He everywhere demonstrates against the Priscillianists, that it ran never be lawful, 
in any case whatever, to tell the least wilful lie, not even to save the life of any man, to avert any evils 
or sins, or to procure baptism for a child who should be in the hands of infidels, and otherwise sure to 


die without that sacrament; because no necessity or good end can make that lawful which is 
essentially evil. Above all, a He is most criminal in matters relating to religion and could lying over 
be lawful, a man’s sincerity might be always suspected 


Our critic and his disciples pretend these illustrious fathers were the abettors or authors of frauds, in 
order to propagate their favorite doctrine of the invocation of saints, and honoring their relics. But 
this was certainly then established, and sometimes attended with miracles in all parts of the Christian 
world as appears from the writings of SS. Paulinus, Prudentius, Sulpicius Severus, Gaudentius, and 
others in the West; and from those of St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, the two SS. Gregories, St. Asterius, 
Theodoret, St. Ephrem, &c., in the East, as Le Clerc himself acknowledges in the lives of many of 
those fathers. St. Austin, indeed, with other fathers, often observes, that the miraculous gifts had 
gradually decreased and ordinarily ceased in the Church, when the gospel was sufficiently confirmed 
and spread over the world. But he explains himself of the working miracles, usually and almost 
continually, as the apostles did; and adds, that God still continues, for the glory of his name, to excite 
the attention and devotion of men to him, by sometimes performing miracles in his Church (1. de 
Vera Relig. c. 25. , and Retract.1. 1. , c. 13. , &c.). Hence, in his books of the City of God, he 
confounds the Pagans by the miracles which were then wrought, particularly those performed by the 
relics of St. Stephen, among which he reckons five persons raised from the dead, mentioning their 
names, families, and all the circumstances of the facts. Two were restored to life by garments which 
some had devoutly applied to the relics of the protomartyr. imitating what they had read in the Acts 
of the Apostles (ch. 19. ). of cloths and handkerchiefs which had touched St. Paul, having been the 
instruments of such favors. (See John Le Clerc, under the name of John Phereponus, Cens. in Tom. 5. 
, Op. S. Aug. p. 550. , Middleton’s Free Inquiry, and Beausobre, Hist. de Manlchée,1. 9.,c.3..t.2., 
p. 648. .) These authors, to try the fallacy of their sophistry and raillery, may turn its edge upon the 
history of the dead man raised to life by touching the bones of Eliseus, iv. ailas 2. . Kings, 13. :21. , 
and upon that of the sick who were cured by a devout application of aprons and handkerchiefs taken 
from the body of St. Paul. (Acts 19. :12. .) God can by any instruments manifest his power and 
mercy, as Christ, often used sensible signs it working miracles 





2756 Ty. 120. , in Joan. Serm. 319. , &c 





2757 Serm. 317. 





2760 John 19. :39. . 
2761 Hom. 120. , in Joan. 
2762 acts 5. 334. . 22. :3. 


2763 Hom. 14. , in Act. 


2764 See his authentic life; also John de Fordun, Scoti-chronicon,1. 6. , c. 8. , t. 3. , p. 518. , ed 
Hearne 


2765 Though some spiders are venomous, modern philosophers assure us that the domestic kinds 
which weave webs are harmless. See Philos. Transact. 


2768 Gr. 1..n. 23. 

2767 Cruces vident, unctiones non vident. S Bero. Serm. in Cant. 
2768 James Echard. Bibl. Script. Ord. Preedic. t. 1.. 

2769 Touron, Vie de S. Domin. p. 744. . 


2770 Bremond, general of this Order, in his dissertations entitled Epistole ad quosdam viros 
eruditos; viz. the Bollandists, who, before the original authorities were produced, had called in 
question this circumstance. 


2771 Baillet is evidently mistaken when he antedates these four years; and again, when he relates the 
saint’s missions into Galicia, his being taken by pirates, &c., facts not mentioned by any original 
writer, and absolutely inconsistent with the narratives of his disciples, who agree that he never left 
the diocess of Osma whilst he remained in that chapter. Nor could he have converted Reinerius the 
heresiarch, afterward the famous preacher in the Order of St. Dominic in Italy, which seems to have 
been the work of St. Peter the martyr. 


2772 The Waldenses or Vaudois were so called from Peter Valdo, a rich merchant of Lyons, who, 
about the year 1160. , was so struck at the sudden death of one who suddenly fell down and expired 
as they were conversing together with some other merchants, that he gave all his goods to the poor, 
and pretended to imitate the manner of living of the apostles. Several others joined him, and they 
were called “The poor men of Lyons.” They soon after began to preach and teach the people in 
imitation of the apostles, though they were mere laymen, and had no mission. The clergy reproved 
them for this irregularity, and for affecting superstitiously to wear a kind of sandals, cut on the top, to 
show their bare feet, fancying that the apostles went so shod; and the pope enjoined them silence. 
Wanting humility to submit, and seeing the pope, to whom some of them applied for the approbation 
of their institute, reject it as irregular, and, in some things, superstitious, they haughtily gave out, that 
the clergy condemned them because they envied their sanctity and morals. Nor was it long before 
they added heresy to their enthusiasm and disobedience. Pope Lucius III. excommunicated them. 
Their sect being spread in Languedoc, Alpnonsus II. king of Arragon, condemned them in 1194. , and 
Barnard, archbishop of Narbonne, in a conference, convicted them of many errors in faith. 


Reinerius Sacho, who, from a minister of the Waldenses, became a Catholic, and a Dominican friar, 
in 1250. , in his treatise against the Waldenses, tells us, that among other errors, they affirmed that the 
church had failed ever since St. Sylvester, by possessing temporalities; that it is unlawful for the 
clergy to have estates or prebends, and that they ought to work with their hands as the apostles did: 
that no rents or tithes ought to be paid to them, and nothing bequeathed to churches; that all bishops 
are murderers, because they tolerate wars; that it is never lawful to swear; and that a man ought rather 


to die than take an oath, even in a court of judicature and upon any necessity. They condemned all 
ecclesiastical judgments; also all princes and judges, pretending that it is never lawful to punish 
malefactors, or to put any man to death. They denied purgatory, and rejected prayers for the dead, 
indulgences, all festivals, even Easter-day; also the invocation of saints, and veneration of images, 
crosses, or relics; they affirmed that absolution or any other sacrament is null if administered by a 
bad priest; but that a good laic has power to remit sins, and to confer the Holy Ghost by the 
imposition of hands: that it is a grievous sin for a man to cohabit with his wife when she is past child- 
bearing. They rejected the exorcisms, benedictions, and sureties in baptism, and said that the washing 
of infants did not avail them. Concerning the eucharist they said that priests who are in mortal sin 
cannot consecrate, and that transubstantiation is not effected in the hands of him who consecrates 
unworthily, but in the mouth of him who receives worthily. They rejected the canon of the mass, only 
reciting in the vulgar tongue the words of consecration. They taught that all the laics are as so many 
priests, and that it is better to confess to a good laic than to a bad priest. Pelicdorfius, who wrote 
against the Waldenses one hundred years after Reinerius, gives the same history of their original, and 
ascribes to them the same errors. 


The Waldenses, or Vaudois, subsisted in certain valleys of Piedmont till, in 1530. , Oecolampadius 
and the Sacramentarians of Switzerland entered into a treaty with them, but could not bring it to any 
conclusion. Six years after this, Farel and other Calvinistical ministers, by showing them that their 
temporal safety made it necessary, effected a union, but obliged them to reject several errors which 
they maintained, and to acknowledge that a Christian might sometimes lawfully swear before a 
magistrate, and punish malefactors with death; also that the ministers of the altar might possess 
temporal estates, and that wicked ministers validly confer the sacraments. They likewise engaged 
them to maintain that the body of Christ is not in the eucharist, and that there is no necessity of 
confessing one’s sins: which points were contrary to their former doctrine. Notwithstanding this 
union, most of the Vaudois adhered to their own principles till, in 1630. , they were compelled for 
protection to receive Calvinistic ministers. On the Waldenses and Albigenses, see Bossuet, in his 
History of the Variations,1. 11. ; De Marca in the History of Bearn. Fleury, b. 73. , n. 12. . F. 
Fontenai, in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh tomes of the Continuation of F. Longneval’s Church 
History of France, and the late History of Languedoc. 


Other heresies prevailed in these parts in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Petrobrusians took 
heir name from Peter Brays, a native of Dauphiné. He was yet young when he commenced reformer: 
began by a most austere singular manner of life to gain a reputation among the populace and women, 
though the writers of that age accuse him of covering most wicked actions and corrupt morals under 
a hypocritical garb. He went very sorrily clothed, and his ordinary retreats were the cottages of 
peasants. Having a ready tongue, he first gained attention by declaiming against the riches and 
manners of the clergy, and afterwards boldly sowed his errors in Provence. Languedoc, and Gascony. 
Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluni, who wrote against them, reduces them to five: viz. That he 
denied the validity of infant baptism; condemned the use of churches and altars, and wherever his 
rabble was strong enough, beat them down; rejected the mass; denied that alms and prayers availed 
the dead, and forbade the singing of the divine praises in churches; rejected the veneration of crosses, 
broke them down, and made bonfires of the wood, on which he boiled great pots of broth and meat, 
for a banquet, to which he invited the poor. Peter Abaillard (Introd. ad Theol. p. 1086. ), and other 
writers of that age give the same account of his heresies. He was taken, strangled, and his body burnt 
for his riots at St. Giles’s. In 1126. . 


His disciple Henry, a pretended hermit, an eloquent but illiterate man, propagated his errors. 
Hildebert, the zealous and pious bishop of Mans, famous for his elegant letters, sermons, and other 
works, tells us, that while he went to Rome to procure the pope’s leave to retire to Cluni (which he 
did not obtain), that hypocrite, who went barefoot even in the middle of winter, and ate and slept on 
some hill in the open air obtained surreptitiously leave to preach penance in his diocess. When he had 
gained crowds of innumerable followers, by railing against their superiors and the clergy, then he 
openly discovered his heresies Regardless of the censures which the clergy fulminated against him, 
he continued his seditious discourses, though the clergy convicted him of having committed adultery 
on Whitsunday, &c. Fanaticism often extinguishes all sense of modesty and decency. Henry, 
attaching lewd women to his party, persuaded them that they obtained the pardon of all past sins by 
public immodesties in the church, and made innumerable marriages among the people, all which he 
caused to be contracted with the like shameful ceremonies as is related in the History of the bishop of 
Mans, Acta Epist. Cenoman. Hildebert, upon his return, was surprised to see the havoc which the 
wolf had made in his flock, but in a short time regained their confidence, convicted Henry publicly of 
ignorance and imposture, and obliged him to leave his diocess and return to his own country.—Hist. 
de l’Egl. de Fr.1. 22. , t. 8., p. 191.. 


Arnold of Brescla taught the same doctrine with these heretics concerning infant baptism and the 
sacraments; and also, that the pope and bishops cannot hold any temporal estates, which ought to be 
given to kings or the commonwealth. He had dogmatized in Lombardy and Switzerland, when, upon 
information that many seditious persons at Rome desired to see him there, he repaired thither: and 
stirred up great disturbances, attempting to restore the senate, under six succeeding popes, Innocent 
II., Celestine II., Lucius II., Eugenius III., Honorius II., Anastasius IV., and Adrian IV., the English 
pope. Under this last he was obliged to fly to Otricolt in 1155. , and being taken, was brought back to 
Rome, and condemned by the governor to be hanged and burnt. See Baronius and Spondan. The 
followers of this heresiarch were called Publicans or Poplicans. They became powerful in Gascony, 
and possessed themselves there of several castles. 


The southern countries of France were also deeply infected with the poison of the Manichces, which 
had been introduced from the East into Europe. It penetrated into Bulgary in the eighth century, 
whence these heretics were often called in Europe Bulgarians. In the twelfth century, the army of 
Frederic being composed of many such, these communicated their dangerous principles to many 
malcontents in Lombardy during the wars; out of which country they spread throughout Provence, 
Languedoc, and Gascony under the names of Cathari or Puritans, New Manichees, New Arians, 
Bons-hommes, &c. This last name they acquired by their affected hypocrisy, and were known by it 
when they were cited and examined as to their faith, by a council held at Lombez in Gascony, eight 
leagues from Toulouse. Being interrogated by the bishop of Lodeve, by order of the bishop of Albi, 
they declared, that they did not receive the law of Moses, nor the prophets, nor the psalms, but only 
the books of the New Testament; that they be lieved any good man, whether priest or laic, could 
consecrate the eucharist; that contrition and confession sufficed for the pardon of sins without 
penances, fasts, almsdeeds, or the like; that bishops, who have not the qualifications required by 
Saint Paul, are wolves and devourers, not pastors, and that no obedience is due to them, &c. Their 
errors were confuted by Pontius archbishop of Narbonne, Armnulphus bishop of Nismes, and two 
abbots, who only made use of the New Testament against them. After which a solemn sentence was 
pronounced, in 1176. , by the bishop of Lodeve in the name of the council, condemning these 
heretical opinions, and excommunicating Oliver and the other heretics of Lombez, and all others who 
held the same doctrine with them. The heretics protested against the sentence, saying the bishop who 


pronounced it was a heretic, a hypocrite, and their enemy; and that none of the bishops were pastors, 
but hirelings. 


These heretics were named Albigenses towards the beginning of the twelfth age, not from Albe in the 
Vivarais, as De Thou conjectures, but either from the city Albi, or rather, as the learned authors of the 
history of Languedoc show, from the province called ever since the fifth century Albigensis, and the 
people Albigenses, about Beziers and Castres. They were composed of all the former sects, and 
differed in opinions among themselves. Alanus, a Cistercian monk, who for his skill in all the 
sciences was surnamed at Paris the Universal Doctor, wrote two books against the Albigenses and 
Waldenses about the year 1212. : and Peter of Vaux-Semay, a Cistercian monastery in the diocese of 
Paris, who accompanied his abbot Guy into Languedoc (he being one of the twelve Cistercian abbots 
commissioned by Innocent III. to preach against the Albigenses) wrote, by order of that pope, a 
history of the Albigenses. These two writers charge them in general with the following errors; they 
owned two Principles or Creators, the one good, the other bad the former the Creator of the invisible 
spiritual world, the latter the Creator of bodies, the tutor of the Jewish dispensation, and author of the 
Old Testament; they admitted two Christs, the one bad who appeared upon earth, and the other good 
who never lived in this world; they denied the resurrection of the flesh, and believed that our souls 
were demons, confined to our bodies in punishment of sins committed by them in a former state of 
existence; they condemned all the sacraments, rejected baptism as useless, abominated the eucharist, 
practised neither confession nor penance, believed marriage unlawful, and ridiculed purgatory, 
praying for the dead, images, crucifixes, and the ceremonies of the Church. They distinguished 
themselves into two sorts, The Perfect, who boasted of living continently, neither ate flesh, nor eggs, 
nor cheese, abhorred lying, and never swore; and The Believers who lived and ate as other men did, 
and were irregular in their manners, but were persuaded that they were saved by the faith of the 
Perfect, and that none of those that received the imposition of their hands were damned. 


Luke, bishop of Tuy in Spain, about the year 1270. , wrote three books against the Albigenses. In the 
first he establishes the intercession of saints, purgatory, and prayers for the dead, in the second, the 
sacraments, sacrifice, and benedictions of the Church, and the veneration of crosses and images: and 
in the third, he detects their fallacies, lies, dissembling of their sentiments, setting up false miracles, 
and corrupting the writings of Catholic doctors. 


Reinerius, above-quoted says the Cathari were divided into three general sects: one of which, called 
the Albanois, had two heads, one, whom they called bishop of Verona in Italy, the other was one John 
of Lyons in France. He informs us that the common errors of the Cathari were, that the devil was the 
author of this world, that marriage is a mortal sin, as well as the eating of flesh, eggs, and cheese; and 
that there is no purgatory. They allowed of four sacraments but such as agreed only in name with 
those of the Church; for instead of baptism they made use of the imposition of hands; instead of 
consecrating the eucharist, they blessed a loaf before meals, and after having said the Lord’s prayer, 
broke it, and distributed it to all that were present: they taught that the imposition of hands remits 
entirely the punishment and guilt of sin, and made no confession besides a public acknowledgment of 
their sins in general; they allowed of four degrees of orders, the bishop, the first son, the second son, 
and the deacon they denied purgatory and the resurrection of the body. Among these the Buncarii or 
Patarini maintained, that no mortal sin is committed by the lower part of the body. The Ortlibenses or 
Orbibarians denied the Trinity, taught that Jesus Christ was the son of Joseph and Mary, and that he 
did not suffer really; believed the world eternal, denied the resurrection, and the last judgment, &c. 
Reinerius. 


It must be observed from the contemporary authors that among the heretics of that age, two sorts of 
errors prevailed. The first were common to all the heretics of that century, for the Albigenses and 
Cathari adopted the errors of the Waldenses against the hierarchical order of the Church, its usages, 
teremonies, and sacraments; and to these a spirit of revolt, which prevailed in many places, gave rise 
for men could not will draw themselves from superiors without making a breach, and seeking some 
pretence. The second sort of errors was peculiar to certain sects which fell into strange extravagances 
and abominate disorders. These, who came under the general name of Albigenses or New Manicnees, 
made great progress in the southern parts of France, under the protection of certain powerful princes, 
and the lure of independence and of rich spoils. 


Charles the Bald, king of France, in 855. , made Raymund, son of the governor of Toulouse, 
hereditary governor and count, reserving only a homage to be paid to himself and successors. 
Raymund V., the tenth sovereign count of Toulouse, duke of Narbonne, and marquis of Provence, 
died a zealous Catholic in 1194. . His son, Raymund VI., openly protected these impious heretics, 
who in armed troops expelled the bishops, priests, and monks, demolished monasteries and plundered 
churches. They were also countenanced in their seditions and violences by the earls of Foix and 
Comminge, the viscount of Bearn, and other princes in those parts. Pope Innocent III. ordered 
Arnold, abbot of Citeaux, to employ his monks in preaching against these heretics in Languedoc. 
Accordingly twelve abbots of that Order were charged with that commission. But the princes 
opposed their endeavors, and Peter of Chateau-neuf, a Cistercian monk, the pope’s legate in 
Languedoc, who exerted his authority against the heretics, was assassinated on the banks of the 
Rhone, near the town of St. Giles’s, where he and some other missionaries were coming out from a 
conference with the count of Toulouse, in 1208. . The pope excommunicated the murderers, and 
especially the count of Toulouse, who was looked upon as the principal author; and exhorted Philip 
Augustus, king of France, and the lords of that kingdom, to raise a crusade against the Albigenses 
and the said court. 


Raymund had often made his peace with the Church; but his repentance not being sincere he changed 
every moment. Seeing now an army assembled against him he reconciled himself to the pope, and 
engaged himself to re-establish the bishops of Carpentras and Vaison, to maintain the liberties and 
immumties of churches, and to abandon and expel the heretics, submitting himself and his successors 
to the forfeiture of his estates if he did not observe what was contained in his oath. The crusards wore 
their crosses on their breasts, not on their shoulders as in the wars against the Saracens. They 
assembled at Lyons in 1209. , and having then no more contest with the count of Toulouse, besieged 
Beziers, where the Albigenses had fortified themselves, and having taken the town by assault, 
barbarously put the inhabitants to the sword, to the number of fifteen thousand. The inhumanity of 
which action is not to be palliated, though the inhabitants of that town were robbers and plunderers, 
and guilty of all manner of crimes, as Peter of Vaux-Sernay (c. 16. ), and, from him, Fleury, observes; 
and though the innocent perished by their own fault, by refusing to separate themselves from the 
guilty, when required to do so. The army also took Carcassone, and after this chose for their general 
Simon of Montfort, the seventh count of Montfort, which title is taken from Montfort-Amauri, a 
place ten leagues from Paris. This Simon had signalized himself for his valor in the wars against the 
Saracens in the East. His zeal and piety equalled him to the apostolic men, says Joinville. He every 
day heard mass, and said the office of the Church, went every week to confession, and behaved on 
many occasions as a true Christian hero. Nevertheless, in Languedoc the crusards exercised cruelties 
and injustices which no principles could justify. Crimes and seditions are not to be punished or 
revenged by other crimes. Avarice, ambition, or revenge in many, only covered themselves under a 
cloak of zeal for religion. 


The count of Toulouse still persisting to succor the Albigenses, and breaking his other engagements, 
was excommunicated by the pope’s legate, and war was proclaimed against him by Simon of 
Montfort, who being besieged in Castelnau by the count of Foix, defeated him, and obliged him to 
retire. Peter, king of Arragon being related to the count of Toulouse, came to his succor, and with the 
counts of Toulouse, Foix, Comminge, and Bearn, at the head of above a hundred thousand men, 
besieged Simon in Muret, a small town on the Garonne, near Toulouse. Simon made a vigorous sally 
with only a thousand men, and with this small body threw the whole army into disorder, and the king 
of Arragon being killed in the engagement, all his troops fled, and disbanded themselves. Upon this 
victory the city of Toulouse surrendered itself; and in 1215. the pope confirmed to Simon that county, 
the duchy of Narbonne, and all the other estates of Raymund, on condition that he received the 
investiture from the king of France, and paid him the feudal rights. Raymund, however, recovered the 
city of Toulouse, and Simon was slain whilst he besieged it the same year. His younger son Simon 
inherited his title of Earl of Leicester with his estates in England, and settling here, became an active 
malecontent in the barons’ wars agains Henry II. But his eldest son Amauri succeeded him in 
Montfort and Toulouse; and finding himself too went to maintain these conquests in Languedoc, 
surrendered them to king Louis VIII., and was made constable of France. Raymund VI. died under 
the censures of the Church, in 1222. , though in his last moments he professed himself penitent. 


His son Raymund VII. reconciled himself to the Church, and received from St. Louis the counties of 
Toulouse and Agen. His only daughter and heiress married Alphonsus, count of Poitiers, brother to 
St. Louis; and she dying without children, these estates fell to Philip HI., king of France. King Louis 
VIII carried on the war in person against the Albigenses, who were extinguished during the minority 
of Louis IX. Basnage (Hist. de l’Eg1.1. 24. ) pretends that the Albigenses were not generally 
Manichees, but agreed in doctrine with the Waldenses. That some of these latter were intermingled 
with the Manichees in Languedoc seems not to be doubted; and to dispossess the clergy of their 
estates seems to have been the capital principle of the Waldenses, and the source of the disorders by 
which they became enemies is public peace, and to the laws of civil society. 


2773 | 6 Gendre, Hist. de Fr. t. 2. , p. 364. . 
2774 det Vallis. Hist. Albig. c. 7. . Fleury,1. 76. .n. 28. . 
2775 Echard, t. 1., p. 6... Touron. c. 8. , p. 61. . 


2776 Manriquez and Baillet make the legate Peter of Castelnau the first inquisitor, In 1204. . Fleury 
(1. 73. , n. 54. ) dates the origin of that tribunal from the decree of the council of Verona in 1184. , in 
which it is ordained that the bishops in Lombardy make diligent search to detect heretics, and deliver 
up those that are obstinate to the civil magistrate to be corporally punished. Malvenda (ad an. 1215. ) 
says, that St. Dominic received from the pope a commission like that before sent to Peter of 
Castelnau, to judge and deliver to punishment apostates, relapsed and obstinate heretics. Whence 
some have called St. Dominic the first inquisitor, as the Bollandists show in a long dissertation. (Aug. 
tom 1. .) But Touron observes (ch. 13. , p. 88. ) that the Albigenses in Languedoc neither were, nor 
could be the object such a court as an inquisition while St. Dominic preached there; far from being 
occult, they were armed, preached publicly, and had the princes in their interest. He, secondly, takes 
notice that St. Dominic is never mentioned by the original authors of his life to have employed 
against the heretics any other arms than those of instruction and prayer, in which they descend to a 
very particular detail. “Mansit in Tolosanis partibus multo tempore——vir per omnia apostolicus, 


propugnans fidem, expugnans heresim verbis, exemplis, miraculls,” says Theodoric of Apolda, c. 2. , 
n. 33. . Whence F. Fontenai (Cont. of F. Longuevai’s History of the Church of France, t. 11. ,1. 35. , 
p. 90. and 129. ) says judiciously, that the Cistercian monks were first charged with a commission by 
the pope to denounce the Albigenses to the civil magistrate, where it could be done; which was a 
prelude to the inquisition; the project of which court was first formed in the council of Toulouse in 
1229. ; and pope Gregory IX. in 1233. , nominated two Dominican friars in Languedoc the first 
inquisitors, as William of Puy-Laurens, chaplain to Raymund VII. count of Toulouse, in his 
Chronicle, (c. 43. ) and Bernard Guidonis relate. This tribunal has been since established under 
different regulations in some parts of Italy, in Malta, Spain, and Portugal; whilst other kingdoms have 
always been most jealous to exclude it. The author of the History of Languedoc (t. 3. ,1. 21. . p. 13. ) 
says that Ralner and Guy. two Cistercian monks in 1198. , were first charged with the functions of 
those who were afterward called Inquisitors. 


2777 Echard De Script. Ord. Preedic. t. 1. , p. 55. , 88. . 
2778 Ch. 18. , p. 130. . 
2779 So Malvenda, the ancient chronicle called Preclara Francorum Facinora ad an. 1213. , &c. 


2/80 The Bollandists seem to dispute problematically about the author of the Rosary, which some 
French critics have also done. But though the frequent repetition of the Lord’s prayer be as ancient a 
practice as the gospel, and some forms of this and the Angelical Salutation be found to have been in 
use before St. Dominic, this of the Rosary is ascribed to him by Luminosi de Aposa, who had often 
heard him preach at Bologna, and who describes the solemn devotion and confraternity of the Rosary 
instituted there by the same St. Dominic Guzman. Other chronicles and monuments, especially of 
Bologna, which attest the same, are produced in a dissertation printed at Ferrara in 1735. under the 
title of Vindicia, by Alex. Machlar. See also Touron, ch. 14. . St. Albert of Crespin, Peter the Hermit, 
and several others, are said long before St. Dominic to have taught those among the laity who could 
not recite the psalter, to say a certain number of Our Fathers and Hail Marys for each canonical hour 
of the Church office. 


2781 Touron,1.1..c.17.. 
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2783 ¢_ 7, , Fleury1. 78. , n. 31.. 

2784 A pud Bolland. p. 459. . 

2785 Theodoric, c. 7. , n. 89. . 

2786 C. 33.., 

2787 Echard. t. 1., p. 30. ; Fleury,1. 78. .n.32.. 


27881 6. , Hist. Polonice, ad. an. 1218. . 


2789 The Dominicanesses were removed by St Pius V. from St. Sixtus’s to the stately monastery of 
Magnanapoli, in which ladies of the first quality often take the veil. The convent of St. Sums was 
restored to the Dominican friars in 1602. , by Clement VIII., who, in the bull of this grant, mentions, 
that St. Dominic had in that place raised three persons to life. The Dominicans are still possessed of 
the two convents of St. Sixtus and St. Sabina; but their principal house is that of St. Mary at the 
Minerva, it being but all part upon the ruins of Pompey’s temple of Minerva. This great monastery 
was bestowed on the Dominicans by Gregory XI. in 1375. . 


2790 «GQ adolescens Napoleo, in nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi tibi dico, surge—statim 
videntibus cunctis sanus et incolumis surrexit.” Theodoric, n. 92. , p. 579. . 


2791 «Qmnibus que circa resuscitatum agebantur aderat.” Joan. Longin. loc. cit. 


2792 By this account it is evident that St. Dominic could never have met Saint Francis at his great 
chapter held In his convent of the Portiuncula at Whitsuntide in 1219. , nor have there had any 
conferences with him, as Wading and some of the continuators of Bollandus are willing to believe 
(see Touron,1. 2. , n. 18. , neither had he any conference with St. Francis at Perugia, as Fleury 
imagined,1. 78. ,n.19.. 


2793 Apud Bolland. t. 1.. Aug. p. 640. , n. 40. . Fleury,1. 78. , n. 49... 


2794 Bishop Tanner counts forty-three houses of preaching friars in England at the dissolution of 
monasteries; but could not discover in this kingdom any house of nuns of this Order. The first habit 
of these friars was that of the regular canons; but this they changed for a white robe with a white 
hood; over which, when they go out, they wear a black cloak with a black hood; from which they 
were called in England Black Friars, as the Carmelites were known by the name of White Friars. This 
Order hath given the Church five popes, forty-eight cardinals, twenty-three patriarchs, fifteen 
hundred bishops, six hundred archbishops, seventy-one Masters of the sacred palace, and a great 
number of eminent doctors and writers. The history of these latter is compiled by F. James Echard, a 
French Dominican friar, with so much order, erudition, judgment, and eloquence, as to be a model for 
all such works; it was printed in 1719. , in two volumes folio. F. A. Touron compiled the history of all 
the eminent men of this Order in six large volumes, besides two others, containing the lives of St. 
Dominic and Saint Thomas Aquinas. The work is written in an elegant style, and has deserved the 
repeated eulogiums of pope Benedict XIV. in several letters with which he honored the author upon 
each volume, whom he afterward called to Rome. F. Helyot and Mr. Stevens inform us, that this 
numerous Order is at present divided is to forty-five provinces, besides twelve particular 
congregations or reforms, governed by so many general vicars. 


2795 Bern. Guidonis in Chron. Greg. IX. in Bulla. Predic. t. 1. , p. 26. . Theodor. n. 322. . Bzovius in 
Annal. Mamachi, Annal. ad 1221. . 


2796 p 541. . 


2797 Barthol. de Martyr. in Stimulo Pastor, c. 4. . 


2798 There was another Cluain Fearta, corruptly called Clonfert, in Connaught, founded by St. 
Brendan. 


2799 The pope’s three great palaces in Rome are the Lateran and the Vatican (both contiguous to the 
two great churches of the same name), and that of Monte Cavallo. This last is situated in the most 
healthful part of the city. When the pope resides at this palace, he dates all bulls, &c., at St. Mary 
Major. 


2800 Soe Anastaslus in Liberius, and Sixtus ITI. 


2801 oO, bambino, to use the Italian word. 





2802 Th this same church is the Borghesian chapel, the finest in all Rome, enriched with a picture of 
our Lady, which is said to have been painted by St. Luke. There is another picture of the Blessed 
Virgin kept in the church of the Dominicanesses in Rome, and others in other parts, which are 
ascribed to the how hand. They seem to be at least copies from some very ancient original, which 
might be painted by St. Luke. Theodorus Lector, who flourished a Constantinople in 518. , relates (1. 
1..p. 551. ), that such a picture drawn by that evangelist was sent from Jerusalem to the empress 
Pulcheria in the fifth age. When the Turks look Constantinople they stripped this picture of the rich 
frame and ornaments with which it was decorated, dragged it through the streets, and destroyed it. 


2803 Memento, Rerum Conditor, &c. 


Maria mater Gratie, Dulcis Parens Clementie, &c. 


2804 Not Devilsbourn, as Camden falsely read it, who imagined this place to be Devilston or 
Dilston; but that lies south from the Picts’ wall, and even from the Tyne. Mr. Smith (Append, in Bed. 
n. 13. . p. 720. ), demonstrates the brook Denis to be that which is now called Erringburn, which runs 
through Bingfield, one mile north from the wall. About a mile beyond Bingfield to the north is 
Hallington, formerly Hale-down, anciently Havenfelth: though probably the whole country for two 
miles from Hallington through Bingfield to the wall was called Havenfelth. On the place where 
Oswald erected this cross, a church was afterward built. A church of St. Oswald stands there at this 
day, says Mr. Smith. 


2805 Bede, 1..3.,c.2., p. 104.. 


2806 « 





Pro salute anime ejus.” These prayers were always changed into thanksgivings, when the 
person was enrolled among the martyrs. 


2807 Gale, Historie Anglic Scriptor. t. 2. , Oxford, 1691. . 


2808 “Nunc, precor, invictas animis assumite vires, 


Auxiliumque Dei, cunctis prestantius armis, 


Poscite, corde pio, precibus; prosternite vestros 


Vultus ante crucem, quam vertice montis in isto 

Erexi, rutilat que Christi clara tropheo, 

Que quoque nunc nobis prestabit ab hoste triumphum 
Tunc clamor populi fertur super astra precantis, 

Et cruce sic coram, Dominumque Deunique potentem 
Poplitibus flexis, exercitus omnis adorat,” &c. 


Alcuin. de Pontifieibus et Sanctis Ecciesie Eborac. v. 244. , p. 707. . This passage clearly explains 
his epistle annexed to the council of Francfort. 


2809 See the life of St. Aldan on the 31. st of August. 


2810 Powell, in his description of Wales, says Bede’s Maserfelth, must have been sitnate in what was 
property the kingdom of the Northumbrians, and not in Oswaldtry in Shropshire, which was called by 
the Britons Maesuswalht, not Maserfelth, as Camden, and from him Rapin, Carte, and Guthrie 
imagined. Hence the learned antiquary, Dr. Cowper, in his notes on his life of St. Wereburg, places it 
in Lancashire near Winwick, the famous rich church of which town was formerly a place of the 
grentest devotion to St. Oswaldt. “There is a large fee called Mackerfield.” says he, “in which lies 
part of Winwick parish, where, and especially in the town of Newton, in that district, is a tradition 
that king Oswald had a palace or castle thereabouts, where he mostly resided.” On the south outside 
wall of Winwick church art carved, in the old English character, some verses relating to this prince. 


“Hic locus, Oswalde, quondam placuit tibi valde. 
Nortanhumbrorum fueras Rex, nuncque Polorum 
Regna tenes,” &c. 


St. Oswald, in the former part of his reign, seems to have lived chiefly at Bamborough, anciently 
Babbenburg, a castle in Northumberland, built by Ida, first king of the Northumbers. as we learn 
from the Saxon Chronicle ad an. 547. . and so called from queen Bebba. Penda marched to the place 
and laid siege to it after the death of St. Oswald, but was baffied and retreated. 


2811 King Oswald was succeeded in Bernicia by his brother Oswi, and in Deira by Oswin, a cousin 
of the great king Edwin. The latter was remarkable for his humility and singular piety. Having once 
given a fine horse to St. Aidan, and the bishop having bestowed it on a poor man, he told him that a 
worse horse would have been better bestowed on the beggar; but, reflecting on what he had said, he 
soon after cart himself at the bishop’s feet, promising never again to concern himself whatever he 
should give to the children of God. After reigning seven years, Oswin was slain in war by Oswi, at 
Gilliny near Richmond, in Yorkshire, and buried at Tinmouth. His body was found in a stone coffin 
there in 1065. , and enshrined, See the MS. life of Oswin, Bibl. Cotton, and Matt. Westmin. an. 1110. 
. This church was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin and St. Oswin, and some time after given to the 
abbey of Jarrow. Oswi, repenting of this murder, built a monastery for the monks to pray for his soul, 


and that of the king whom he had slain Oswin is styled a martyr in some calendars on the 20. th of 
August, and honored as chief patron of Tinmouth. 


2812 sinners under canonical penance were not allowed to assist at the divine mysteries, but proved 
with out the church door during mass. 


2813 The Church, by its ancient discipline, would not receive, even for the benefit of the poor, the 
offerings of public sinners, or money which was acquired by wicked means. See Constit. Apostol. 1. . 
4.,c05..6.. 


2814 This St. Narcissus is honored at Ausburg as the apostle of that country, on the 29. th of October, 
but he is named in the Roman Martyrology on the 18. th of March. He is said to have fled from the 
persecution in Spain, to have preached at Ausburg, and to have returned afterward to his church of 
Gironne is Catalonia, where he received the crown of martyrdom with a deacon named Felix 
Mentioned by Prudenius, hymno 4. 


2815 TiJlem. t. 5. ,p. 274. . 


2816 L. de Gl. Conf. c. 66. . 
2817 tea. 24. 216. . 
2818 


<£=° S. Bern. Serm. 6. , in Ascens. 
2819 By this plenary council, Launoy, Sirmond, and Albaspineus understand the council of Arles, 
assemoied out of all the West in 314. ; but Bellarmin, Natalis Alexander, &c., explain it more 


probably of the council of Nice, because St. Austin calls a plenary council of the whole world. 


2820 See Berti, Diss. 1. , in Sec. 3., p. 172.. 





2821 5. Cyprian, ep. ad Successum episc. 80. , Fello. 32. , Pamelio. 


2822 Tt is well known in the Casarean law what sort of servitude that was which the Adscriptitil 
Glebes were under, they being slaves employed in the meanest drudgery of tillage. 


2823 mistake of the contraction quartus for quatuor is an old MS. was very easy. This is the 
conjecture of Baluze. “Xystum in coemeterio animadversum sciatis, 8. vo. Id. Aug. et cum eo 
diaconos quatuor.” S. Cypr. loc. cit. ed. Baluz. 


2824 S. Ambros. Offic.1. 1.,c. 41.. 


2825 This fierce persecution was continued during the last three years and a half of Valerian’s reign. 
Most flourishing was the condition of his empire till he drew his sword against those whose prayers 
were the protection of the state. They still prayed for those who most unjustly persecuted them; but 
God revenged their cause, even in this world. No sooner did this war break out against them, but the 


provinces became on every side a prey to barbarians. Valerian marched first against the Goths and 
Scythians, who poured in upon the empire from the north; but the terrible devastations committed by 
the Persians in Cilicia, Cappadocia, and other provinces of the east, called him on that side. Finding 
his affairs there in a bad condition, he was for purchasing a peace for money of Sapor I. the son of 
Artaxerxes, who having revolted with the Persians and slain Artabanus, the last king of Parthia, had 
erected upon the ruins of that empire the second Persian monarchy in 226. . Sapor refused to treat 
with any other person but the emperor himself, who imprudently ventured his person with but few 
attendants. The barbarian caused him to be surrounded, and seized him prisoner, and as long as 
Valerian lived, made use of him for a footstool or horseblock, making him stoop and setting his foot 
upon his neck whenever he mounted on horseback. He led him everywhere about in triumph, loaded 
with chains, and clad in purple and all the imperial ornaments. Valerian was taken in the seventh year 
of his reign, the seventy-sixth of his age, of Christ 259. , and he lived thus seven years in captivity. 
Agathias says, that at length Sapor caused him to be flayed alive, and rubbed over with salt; but this 
seems only to have been done after his death, when the Persian had his skin pickled, dyed red, and 
hung up in a temple to be afterward shown to the Roman ambassadors whenever they should come 
into Persia. The pagan Romans seemed little concerned at his misfortune, or their own disgrace, and 
his unnatural son Gallien used no great efforts for his liberty, though, after his death, he caused him 
to be enrolled among the gods; and the heathen Romans had always regarded him as one of their best 
emperors. 


The Christians looked upon this catastrophe as an effect of divine vengeance upon this unjust 
persecutor of the saints. Lactantius writes of it as follows: “Not long after Decius Valerian was 
inflamed with the like rage, and in a very little time he shed a great deal of the blood of the saints. 
But God afflicted him with a new sort of judgment. He was taken prisoner by the Persians, and not 
only lost the empire, but as he had robbed many others of their liberty, so he lost his own at last, and 
fell under a most infamous slavery. For, as often as king Sapor had occasion either to mount on 
horseback, or to go into his chariot, he made the Roman emperor stoop down that he might make his 
back a step to get up. And whereas the Romans had made some representations of the Persians being 
defeated by then., Sapor used to rally Valerian, and to tell him, that the posture in which he lay was in 
more real proof to show on whose side the victory went, than all the pictures that the Romans could 
make. Valerian, being inured about in triumph, lived for some time, so that the barbarians had in him 
occasion given for a great while to treat the very name of a Roman with all possible indignity and 
scorn. And this was the heightening of his misery, that though he had a son, upon whom the empire 
had devolved by his misfortune, yet no care was taken by the son either to rescue the father, or to 
revenge his ill usage. After he had ended his infamous life, his skin was flayed off his body, and both 
it and his guts being tinctured with a red coloring, they were hung up in one of the temples of the 
Persian gods, to be a perpetual remembrance of so remarkable a triumph, by which they might 
always put such Roman ambassadors as should be sent among them in mind of it, and from so 
unusual a sight, warn them not to presume too much upon their own strength, but to remember 
Valerian’s fall.” 


Gallien, his son and successor, terrified by so dreadful an example of the divine vengeance, as 
Orosius says, restored peace to the Church. He led a life of debauchery and supine indolence, whilst 
thirty tyrants in different parts of the world assumed the purple, and were at war with one another. 
Macrianus, the magician, by whose advice Valerian had persecuted the Church, was one of this 
number, but was slain the first of them with his two sons. Olenatus, a Saracen, king of Palmyra in 
Syria, repressed the insolence of the Persians; for which service Gallien declared him his colleague in 
the empire, allotting to him all the East, and giving to his wife Zenobia the title of Augusta. After the 


death of her husband she became queen of the East, and is celebrated for her extraordinary wisdom, 
learning, and valor. The empire was at the same time visited with a dreadful pestilence, which 
depopulated its provinces; and the barbarians on all sides poured in upon it like a torrent, which, 
hiving broken down its banks, impetuously spreads itself over the whole country. Nor could those 
nations be any more contined to their snows and mountains; but, in the end, they overthrew that 
empire which had formerly thought them not worth a conquest. The saints shared in these public 
calamities; but, by their charity, resignation, and patience, found in them solid comfort and joy, and 
by them attained to their crown. God converted all things to the good of his elect. Gallien was 
murdered in 268. , alter an ignominious reign of nine years from the captivity of his father. His 
successor Claudius II., surnamed Gothicus, a prince of moderation and wisdom, continued to suspend 
the edicts of former persecutors during the two years that he reigned, but, after his death, Aurelian 
raised the ninth general persecution. Nevertheless, that some received the crown of martyrdom in the 
reign of Claudius Gothicus, is evident from the holy martyr St. Severa, whose body was found in the 
cemetery of SS. Thraso and Saturninus, on the Salarian way, one mile from Rome in 1730. . See the 
dissertation of F. Lupi on that martyr’s tomb and epitaph, printed at Panormo in 1734. also the 
remarks of and learned canons Boldetti and Maragnoni. 


28267, 7, ¢. 11. 
2827 Bp. 77. , Pam. alias 70. . 


2828 The house of Thienna, illustrious for the antiquity of its nobility, its alliances and military 
honors, still subsists at Vicenza. Two branches of this house were settled in France; one in Dauphiny 
in the year 1563. , under Charles IX., and the other near Loches in Tourraine, according to F. Girt 
Nicholas of Thienna, says this author, was page to Francis I., captain of a company of artillery under 
Henry II., and highly esteemed under the three following reigns, and under that of Henry IV. He 
married Jane de Villars, daughter of Honoratus of Savoy, marquis de Villars, and grand admiral of 
France. But these two branches of the house of Thienna, although originally from Vicenza, were not 
descended from Gaspar of Thienna, father of St. Cajetan: John Baptist, only brother to our saint, 
having but one daughter, in whom the branch of Gaspar of Thienna was extinct. 


Our saint was called Cajetan, from his uncle the famous Cajetan of Thienna, who was canon of 
Padua, and esteemed one of the greatest philosophers of his age. We have a work of his printed at 
Padua, an. 1476. , fol., under the following title: “Gaétani de Tienis Vicentini Philosophi clarissimi in 
IV. Aristotelis Meteorum libros expositio.” This edition is “rare and very much sought after,” says the 
author of the Bibliographie Instructive, No. 1277. . Spondanus mistakes in pretending that St. Cajetan 
was Called Marcellus. Fleury has been guilty of the same mistake, Instit. an Droit Eccles. t. 1. , p. 
202.5 


2829 Baillet says that St. Cajetan was born either at Vicenza or at Thienna: but he is the only person 
who has admitted this alternative. All the historians of his life are unanimous that he was born at 
Vicenza nevertheless the day of his birth is not exactly known; most authors place it at the latest in 
1480. . 


2830 Baillet is mistaken in dating the bull of the institution of regular clerks of St. Cajetan in 1525. , 
it being given in 1524. . The 14. th of September following, St. Cajetan and his companions made 


their vows. See the form of these vows in the life of the saint, by J. B. Caraccioli, p. 49. , of the 
edition of Pisa, in 1738. . 


St. Cajetan was the first institutor of regular clerks, that is, priests united by vows to fulfil the duties 
of an ecclesiastical state. They reckoned generally eight congregations of regular clerks in Italy. 1. . 
Regular clerks of St. Paul called Barnabites, from their house dedicated to God in honor of St. 
Barnaby at Milan, instituted in 1533. . 2. . Regular clerks of the Society of Jesus, instituted in 1540. . 
3. . Regular clerks of St. Mayenl or Somasques, thus called from a village near Milan, instituted in 
1530. . This congregation was united to that of the Theatins in 1546. , and again separated in 1555. . 
4. . Regular clerks, Minors, instituted in 1588. . 5. . Regular clerks, ministering to the sick, called also 
cross-bearers, from a red cross which they wear on their cassock, instituted in 1591. . 6. . Regular 
clerks of pious schools, instituted in 1621. . 7. . Regular clerks of the mother of God, instituted at 
Lucca in 1628. . 8. . Theatins; but as these were the first, they had no other name given them in the 
bull of their institution than that of regular clerks, without any other addition, as Spondanus in his 
Church Annals takes notice. These different congregations have nearly the same dress; they make use 
of the ancient cassock which the secular priests wore towards the end of the sixteenth century, and in 
the beginning of the seventeenth. 


Thomassin (Discipl. de |’Eglise, t. 1. , p. 1806. . Edit. 1725. .) says, that the life of the regular clerks 
is nearly the same as that of the canon regulars; there is yet this difference, that the ancient canon 
regulars observed the fasts, the abstinences, the silence, and the night watchings of the monks; 
whereas the regular clerks, according to their institution, embraced the functions of the ecclesiastical 
state, without practising the great austerities of those religious men who dedicated themselves to 
silence and retirement. See the statutes of the canon regulars of the Order of Premontré. 


2831 The Order of Theatins has eight houses in Naples, two in Rome, several in other parts of Italy, 
Spain and Poland, and one in France, which was founded at Paris by card mal Mazarin in 1648. . 


2832 watt. 6. :24.. 


2833 The Orientals have in all ages used light silk or linen tunics in hot weather; but the ordinary use 
of linen shirts is a very modern though most convenient custom. Dr. Arbuthnot had reason to say that 
Julius Cesar had neither a shirt to his back nor glass to his windows. (Pr On Coins and Measures). 


2834 s+ Justin., Apol. 1. (ol. 2. ), p. 127... 

2835 Strom.1. 1., p. 748. . 

2836 This Dermod is called by Colgan (Act. Sanct. p. 51. ) Naoimb Dhiarmuit, i. e., Dermod the 
Just, of Holy. Iniscloghran is an island in Lough-ree in the river Shannon between Connaught and the 


county of Longford. 


2837 Hist.1. 8. ,c. 22.. 


283871. 


2839 De Offic.1. 2. , c. 28. 


2840 Nunc addo gemmas nobiles, 
Gemmas corusci luminis— 
Cernis sacratas virgines— 

Hoc est monile ecclesie, 


Dotata sic Christo placet Prud hymn. 2. , v. 297. . 


2841 Vexére corpus subditis 
Cervicibus quidam patres, 
Quos mira libertas viri 


Ambire Christum suaserat. Prud. v. 490. . 


2842 Ipsa et senatus lumina, 
Quondam Luperci et Fiamines, 
Apostolorum et martyrum 
Exosculantur limina Prud. v. 518. . 
Que sit potestas credita, 

Et muneris quantum datum, 
Probant Quiritum gaudia, 


Quibus rogatus annis (Laurenti). Prud. v. 561. . 


2843 Indignus, agnosco et scio, 
Quem Christus ipse exaudiat, 
Sed per patronos martyres 


Potest medelam consequi. Prud. v. 578. . 


2844 Cambray is mentioned in the Itinerary ascribed to Antoninus, and in the tables of Peutinger, as 
a small town of the Nervil, whose capital was Bavai, in Haynault. St. Siagrius is said, in the 
Chronicle of Nuremburg, to have been consecrated first bishop of Cambray by pope Evaristus in 110. 
. St. Superior in 337. is called bishop of the Nervii; but must have resided at Bavaium. the capital, till 
it was plundered by the Huns, Franks, Vandals, &c. St. Diogenes was bishop of Cambray and Arras 


in 390. , martyred by the Vandals in 407. : after whom, this see was vacant, till, in 490. . St. Remigius 
sent St. Vedast bishop of Arras and Cambray. St. Dominic, chosen by him his coadjutor, governed the 
see twelve years after his death St. Vedulphus his successor resided at Cambray, where St. Gery was 
his successor, followed by Bertoald Adelbert, St. Aubert, St. Vindician, Hildebert, St. Hadulphus, 
also abbot of St. Vedast’s in Arras, who died the 19. th of May in 729. . Pope Urban I. separated the 
sees, and created Lambert, archdeacon of Terouanne, bishop of Arras, in 1094. . 


2845 Hortulana met with a sensible affliction in the loss of her husband; but, upon that occasion, 
raising her heart to God, she said courageously: “Sovereign Lord, my affection for my husband 
carried me to an excess, and was a hinderance to the perfect reign of Thy love in my heart. Therefore 
hast Thou been pleased to deprive me of so great a comfort and support: May Thy name be for ever 
praised. I am Thine, and to Thy service I consecrate my soul and affections, with all I possess.” This 
heroic sacrifice of herself, which drew its merit from the perfect dispositions with which it was made, 
was accepted by God, and deserved to be recompensed by greater graces. In like manner St. Jerom 
relates of St. Melania, that having lost her husband and two children the same day, casting herself at 
the foot of the cross, she said: “I see, my God, that thou requirest of me my whole heart and love, 
which was too much fixed on my husband and children. I most willingly resign it all to Thee.” 
Hortulana placed her youngest daughter Beatrice with Monaldo her husband’s brother, and put her 
fortune into his hands, her two eldest having already forsaken the world; and having distributed the 
remainder of her estate among the poor, took the veil at St. Damian’s from the hands of St. Francis; 
and, though advanced in years, went through the meanest offices of the novitiate, made her 
profession, and courageously bore the most austere fasts, watching, disciplines, and other 
mortifications la her tender body. In these fervent exercises she persevered to her death, and was 
burled at St. Damian’s; but her body was afterward translated to the church of St. George, where it 
lies in the same tomb with her two daughters, St. Clare and Agnes. 


2846 paul of Secté counted the tribute of his prayers which he repeated three hundred and sixty-six 
times a day, by pebble stones Hist. Lat slac. c. 23. . 


2847 Urban IV. allowed a dispensation to many houses of this Order to possess rents; these are caned 
Urbanists; the others Poor Clares. Besides these, the Capucinesses, the Annunciades, the 
Conceprlonists, the Cordeliers or Grey-sisters, the Recollects, and the most austere Reformation of 
the Ave-Maria in Paris, are branches of the rule of St. Clare, but most add certain particular 
constitutions. of all these together there are said to be above four thousand convents. The third Order 
of St. Francis differs from the others and is a milder institute established by that saint in favor of 
certain devout ladies, who were not disposed to embrace so great austerities, or were not able entirely 
to forsake the world. This admits married persons, both men and women, who enrol themselves 
under the standard of penance according to a certain form of living which this saint prescribed for 
persons settled in the world. See on its institution Wading’s Annals of the Franciscans on the year 
1221. . Several persons of this third Order make the essential vows of religious, and live in 
communities. 


2848 watt. 5. 210. 


2849 watt. 16. :24. . 


2850 Decius raised the seventh general persecution against the Church, which he carried on with the 
almost cruelty during his whole reign, though this did not much exceed two years; for presuming to 
rage against God, says Lactantius (1. de Mort. Pers. n. 4. ), he was immediately thrown down. 
Having marched against the Carpi, a Scythian nation, who had possessed themselves of Dacia and 
Meesla, in Thrace, he was surrounded by the barbarians and a great part of his army was cut off; his 
eldest son was killed in the battle. Decius himself, in his flight, sank in a morass, together with his 
horse and there perished. His body could never be found, and he was deprived of the honor of a 
funeral. His death, which happened on the 27. th of October, 751. , restored peace to the Church for a 
short time. Gallus, them his general on the Tanais, to whose treachery his misfortune is ascribed, 
succeeded him in the empire, and created his son Volusianus, Cesar. Hostilius, the second son of 
Decius, was acknowledged his colleague in the throne, but soon died, whether by a natural distemper 
or through some coutrivance of Gallus, is uncertain. The new emperor having purchased an 
ignominious peace of the Scythians, by subjecting the empire to an annual tribute and yielding up a 
considerable territory to them, instead of taking warning from the chastisement of Decius, soon 
renewed the persecution. The great plague which began in 250. , and ravaged several provinces of the 
empire during ten years, was a pretence made use of for spilling the blood of the Christians. Gallus 
commanded sacrifices everywhere to be made to Apollo for averting that scourge. This gave 
occasion to the reviving of the persecution, which, as even Dodwell confesses, was hotter and more 
bloody than it had been under Decius, and continued till Gallus and Volusianus, in the year 254. , the 
third of their reign, were slain at Interamne, now called Terni: where Amilianus (who, having quelled 
the Goths in Thrace, had been proclaimed emperor by his army) gave them battle; but three months 
after, A:milianus being slain by his own soldiers near Spoletto, Valerian, who commanded the army 
in Gaul, got possession of the throne, and for some time gave peace to the Church. The reign of 
Gallus was remarkable for nothing but the blood of many martyrs, and a continual train of 
misfortunes, especially the great pestilence. See Eus.1. 7. , c. 1. . and in Chron. and as 253. . Oroslus, 
1.. St. Cyprian, &c. 


2851 Ovid. Metam.1. 15. , fab. 14. . 


2852 Hym. de Cor. hymn. 20. (alias 4. ), de S. Hippol. v. 154. . The catacombs here described by 
Prudentias are those in which St. Hippolytus was interred, in the Veran field, near the road to Tibur. 
The other most famous among those near Rome, are the catacombs of St. Agnes, St. Sebastian, and 
St. Pancras See Aringhi,1. 3.c. 12. . 


2853 Th. y. 123... 


2854 The curious ancient subterraneous chapel at Royston, in Hertfordshire, upon the edge of 
Cambridge shire will standing, founded for hermits, was dedicated in honor of St. Laurence and St. 
Hippolytus, and the high altar, under the patronage of St. Catharine of Alexandria, whose images 
with those of many after saints are still seen carved in the rock walls. Stukeley imagines this chapel. 
with the famous cross on the highway there, called Roheys-Cross, to have been founded by the lady 
Roisia, daughter of Alberic de Vere, earl of Oxford, and widow of Geoffry de Magneville, earl of 
Essex, who died in 1148. . in the reign of Henry II. She was certainly after her second marriage to 
Pain de Beauchamp the foundress of the nunnery of Chikesand of Gilbertins in Bedfordshire, to 
which she afterward retired, and In which she died and was burred, as Leland testifies. See Stukeley’s 
Origines Roystoniane in the first part of his Paleographia Britannica, Lond. 1742. : but Parkin, 
rector of Oxburgh, In Norfolk, in his answer to this work, printed an 1744. , shows this chapel to 


have been much older, founded by the Saxons; and thinks it and the cross on the meeting of the 
Roman roads Ermln-street, and Ikening-way, so called from Royes, probably a Saxon or British saint; 
for near High-cross in Hertfordshire was a nunnery called Roheyney, or Roheenia. 


St. Hippolytus was honored in the neighborhood of Royston with so great a devotion, that a few 
miles off, a town was called from him Hippolytes, and by corruption now Eppalets or Pallets. The 
church of this town was dedicated under the Invocation of St. Hippolytus; and in it horses were 
blessed at the high altar with an incredible concourse, this saint being honored as patron of horsemen. 
See Sir Henry Chancey’s Hist. of Hertfordshire. p. 398. . 


N. B. The Church honors several illustrious saints of the name of Hippolytus, a Greek word, 
signifying a. conductor of horses. St. Hippolytus, priest and martyr, honored on this day, is supposed 
by many authors to be the same with the soldier of that name who guarded St. Lanronce, was 
baptized by him in prison and afterward was drawn by will horses; but others affirm that they were 
different persons. 


2855 ¢_ Aug. Enar. in Ps. 93. , p. 224... 
2856 tmola was anciently called Forum Cornelii from its founder Cornellus Sylla. 


2857 See Weitzli Note in Prud. hic, p. 605. . Casaubon. in Suet. p. 58. . Echard. in Symbolls, p. 536. 
, &c., from Cicero, &c. The most ancient manner of writing was a kind of engraving, whereby the 
letters were formed in tablets of lead, wood, wax, or like materials. This was done by styles made of 
iron, brass, or bone. Instead of such tablets, leaves of papyrus, a weed which grew on the banks of the 
Nile (also of the Ganges), were used first in Egypt; afterward parchment, made of fine skins of 
beasts, was Invented at Pergamus. Lastly, paper was invented which is made of linen cloth. Books 
anciently written only on one side, were done up in rolls, and when opened or unfolded filled a whole 
room, as Martial complains: but when written on both sides on square leaves, were reduced to narrow 
bounds, as the same poet observes. See Mabillon De Re Diplomatica, and Calmet, Diss. sur les 
Livres des Anclens. et les diverse Manieéres d’Ecrire, t. 7. , p. 31. . &c. 


2858 Hexaémer.1. 3.,c. 13.. 


2859 “Audit, crede, preces martyr prosperrimus omnes 


Ratasque reddet quas videt probablles.”—V. 97. . 


2860 Baronius justly rejects the false legends which pretend that St. Casslan was banished from 
Sabiona, now Siben, a small ancient town in Tirol, In Germany, whore these legends suppose the 
bishopric to have been originally placed, which, from the sixth century, is fixed at Brixen. a small 
city In the same province of Tirol suffragan to Trent. Rubens, the historian of Ravenna, confounds 
Brescia with Brixen in Lombardy. See the false acts of St. Cassian, published by Roschman, imperial 
librarian at me, who endeavors to defend their veracity in making him bishop of Siben; but he might 
be titular saint of the cathedral of Brixen without having been bishop or native of that country. See 
Viudicie Martyrologii Romani de S. Cassiano. Verone, 1751. . 4. to. 


2861 posterior canons forbid any married person to enter into holy orders or a religious state, unless 
then consort likewise renounces the world by embracing either orders or the state of religion (cap. 18. 
, de Convers. conjug.); but, before the above-said law of the Church, this might be done by the see 
consent of the other party, who, nevertheless, could not marry again during her or his life. 





2862 Venantius Fortunatus was born In Italy, not tar from Treviso, had studied at Ravenna, and was, 
for that age, a good grammarian, rhetorician, and poet. He made a visit of devotion to the tomb of St. 
Martin at Tours, and wrote the life of that saint in four books, in acknowledgment of the cure of a 
distemper in his eyes, which he received by rubbing them with the oil of a lamp lighted before the 
sepulchre of that saint. Being invited by St. Radegundes to Poitiers, he was ordained priest of that 
church about the year 565. , and was afterward chosen bishop of that city. 


He had an uncommon natural genius, was very ready at his pen, and an original writer in every 
subject that he handled. His prose falls much short of his verse, which is harmonious and animated, 
though he alters the original quantities of many Latin words. He composed many poems to the honor 
of several saints. That on the Cross, which begins with the words Pange lingua, is ascribed to him by 
Du Pin and some others, but seems rather to have been written by the priest Claudius Mammertus, as 
Ceillier shows. He wrote verse with wonderful ease. He also left us the lives of several saints, and a 
considerable number of epistles. Some of his works are published in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Lyons 
and Cologn; but a complete edition of them is wanting. 


2863 Fortun. 1..48.,c.4.. 





2864 a necdot. t. 1. , p. 36.. 
2865 gi ejus aspexeris vultum. sequéris et votum Acta. 
2866 Con. t.3.,p.5., 73. 


2867 That St. John the Evangelist retired to Ephesus in his old nee, is manifest from incontestable 
monuments of history. It is reasonable to be presumed that he carried with him some memorials of 
this dear and blessed person. Some think she went with him thither, and died at Ephesus. But it seems 
more probable that she died at Jerusalem. Saint Willibald, who flourished in 740. , in his voyage to 
Jerusalem, was shown the tomb of the blessed Virgin, which was empty, in the valley of Josaphat, at 
the foot of mount Olivet (apud Canis. t. 2. , p. 102. , ed. Basnagii). Adaman, the Irish monk, who 
visited Palestine to the close of the seventh century (in Itiner. ap. Mab. Sec. 3. , Bencd. par. 2. , 1.. 1. 
. c. 9. ). and Bode (De locis Sanct., p. 502. ), mention it in the same place. Among the Greeks, 
Andrew of Crete, who lived in the seventh and eighth ages, says, the Blessed Virgin lived upon 
Mount Sion at Jerusalem, and died there. (Or. in Dormlt. B. M.) St. Germanus, patriarch of 
Constantinople, who died in 730. , affirms, that she died at Jerusalem. (Or. in Dormit. Delpare, p. 
1450. , 1462. .) The Armenians (Conc. Armen. In 1342. ap. Martenne t. 8. , Vet. Scrip. p. 351. ) and 
the Muscovites agree that she was buried at Gethsemani. Gregory Bar-ebreus, the Nestorian (ap. Jos. 
Assemani Bibl. Orient. t. 3. , par. 1. , p. 318. ), and some others, who stay she accompanled St. John 
to Ephesus, seem to have grounded their opinion only on conjecture. St. Joho probably stayed in 
Judeea and that neighborhood till after her death, and seems not to have come to Ephesus before SS. 
Peter and Paul had left the East, or even before their martyrdom. St. Paul established St Timothy 


bishop of Ephesus in 64. . and in his second epistle to that disciple, during his last Imprisonment (in 
which he invites him to come from Ephesus to Rome), takes no notice of St. John being at Ephesus. 
The blessed Virgin must have been sixty-one or sixty-three years old, at least twenty years before that 
time, See the Fr. Comm on the Bible. an. 1750. . Diss. sur le Trépas de la Ste. Vlerge, t. 12. , p. 59. . 


2868 Soe Suarez Tr. de Mysteriis B. V. Marie. 


2869 ©; 2. . de laudibus Assumpte Virg., p. 132. . Also by German patriarch of Constantinople, Or. 
1. , de Dormit. Delpare, &c. 


2870 L. de Glor. Mart., c. 4. . Also Saint Ildefonse, serm. 6. , de Assumptione. And the old Gallican 
or Gothic missal, published by Card. Thomasius, and by Mabillon. See Card. Lambertini (afterward 
pope Ben. XIV.), Comment. de D. N. J. Christi Matrisque ejus Festis, par. 2. , c. 112. , p. 100. . 


2871 5 Epiph. her. 78.,c. 11., and 23. , p. 1034. , 1055. . 


2872 The history of many circumstances relating to the assumption of the Blessed Virgin, falsely 
ascribed to Melito of Sardis, is rejected by the whole world as an invention of some unknown Greek 
author, about the sixth century. But that her body was assumed to glory soon after her death is the 
constant opinion in the Latin and in all the Oriental churches. See the old English Martyrology, p. 
656. , and many others, published by Solier the Bollandist (t. 7. , Junii), others by Martenne (Anec. t. 
3..p. 1559. , 1568. , et t. 5. . p. 76. , also Collect. Vet. Script., t. 6. . p. 656. ). Likewise the liturgies 
of the Visigoths and Franks, used before the reign of Charlemagne. (Ap. Mabillon, p. 212. , 213. , et 
ap. Thomas, p. 291. , 292. .) Consult Le Quien (in Op. S. Jo. Damasc. p. 857. ) and Florentine (ad 15. 
Aug. and 18. Jan.) The corporal assumption of the Mother of God is well proved by the anonymous 
author of the dissertation on this subject against Launoy, under use name of the Advocate: and by 
Claude Joli. precentor of the metropolitan church of Paris, De Verbis Martyrol. Usuardi. But that this 
historical tradition and pious belief or opinion is no article of faith, is proved by Baronius, Not. in 
Martyr. Melchior Cano, 1. . 12. . de Locis Theol., c. 10. . Suarez, 3. , p. q. 37. , art 4. , disp. 21. . sect. 
2.. Theophilus Raynaudus in Dypticis Marianis, t. 7. , p. p. 220. ; Thomassin, Tr. des Fétes, 1. . 2., c. 
20. . Nat. Alex. Hist. sec. 2. , c. 4. . in ddit. ad Censor. Card. Gotti. t. 4. , de Verit. Relig Christian, c. 
41. . Benedict XIV., loc. cit., c. 115. , et t. 1. de Canoniz. Sanctor.1. 1. , c. 42. , n. 15. . Bourdeloue, 
Serm. 


This feast of the assumption of the blessed Virgin Mary is mentioned as celebrated with great 
solemmty before the sixth age, both in the Latin and Greek Church, as appears from the most ancient 
Sacramentaries extant, with complete calendars, before the time of Pope Sergius, as is clear from the 
pontifical; and before the reign of the Emperor Mauritius, as is gathered from Nicephorus. 1. . 17., c. 
28. . See Baron. Annot. in Martyr. Mabillon in Liturg. Gallic. 1. . 2. , p. 118. . Pagi in Brev. Gest. 
Rom. Pontif. in Sergio, n. 26. . Martenne de Ant. Eccl. discip. in div. offic. celebr. c. 33. , n. 25. . 
Thomassin, &c. It is called by the Greeks Koiunoic, Metaotaoic, or Translation by the Latins, 
Dormitio, Pausatio, Transitus. Assumptio; by the Muscovites Uspenie, i.e. Dormitio. See Falconius, 
archbishop of San-Severino. Comm. in Tabulas Ruthenas Capponianis p. 126. , Rome, 1755. ; and 
Jos. Assemani. Comm. in Calend. Univ. ad 15. Aug. Rome, 1766. . The emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenetta (1. . 2. , de Ceremoniis Aule Constantinople. c. 29. p. 312. , ed. Leips. 1753. ) 
describes the solemn procession made by the court and clergy at Constantinople, on the great festival 
of the repose of the blessed Virgin Mary. The emperor himself often passed the vigil watching all the 


night in the great church of our lady at Blacherne on the coast some miles below Constantinople, 
whither he went in great state, attended by his court, either by land or in a yacht. 


Benedict XIV. (c. 120. ) shows these terms, death, repose, passage, &c., to coincide with the word 
assumption: and this last to have been sometimes used of other saints, as St. Gregory of Tours 
mentions the assumption of St. Avitus of Vienne (1. . de Glor. Confess, c. 49. , &c.) Thomassin 
proves this promiscuous use of the word assumption from Beleth, an eminent Theologian at Paris, in 
1200. (Rationale Div office. c. 4. et 146. ). See Thomassin, Tr. des Fétes. 1.. 2. c. 20.,n.17.. 


2873 Cant 8.:5.. 

2874 Serm. 4. . de Assumpt. 

2875 L. 3. . On the Love of God. c. 8... 
2876 Anoc. 12221. 

2877 TL uke 11. :28. ; Matt. 12. :50. 
2878 T uke 1. :48. . 

2879 Ecclus. 24. . 


2880 S. Bonav Solil. fol 60. . 


NO 


2881 “Quod ab illa (viz. Ecclesia) didicl securus teneo.” St. Bernard. 


2882 st Trenl. 5.,c. 21. (ol. 19. ). p. 352. . 
2883 Her 77. , p.26., et her. 78. . 

2884 oy Eplph. her. 79. . 

2885 § Gr, Nyss. t.3., p. 543... 

2886 O, 18. . p. 279. . 280. . 

2887 prat. Spirit. 75. . 

2888 ct Bern. Serm. 4. , de Assumpt. 
2889 In Bollandus ad 11. Jan. n. 31.. 


2890 ad Martii 28., p. 716.,c.9.. 


2891 p 552. , 563... 
2892 Her own life, ch. 1. . 
2893 S. Bern. Serm. 2. , in Adv. n. 5., p. 723. . 


2894 The Sept of the Arads took their name from Fiachus Araidh, who was king of Ulster about the 
year of Christ 240. , and was the founder of many potent families, and also gave name to the territory 
of Daaradia. 


2895 A pud Bolland, t. 3. . Aug. 

2896 See Bolland. t. 3. . Aug. p. 318... 

2897 De Mort. Persec. c. 6. . 

28987, 18. , de Civ. c. 52. , &c. 

2899 See Bertil Diss. Chronol. t. 2. , p. 267. . 
2900 Hist.1.5..¢.9.. 

2901 Or 2. in Julias. 


2902 Several modern French historians pretend she was an Inn-holder (Stabularia) in Bithynla when 
Constantius married her. Their mistake is founded on Procopius and Julius Firmicus. This latter, who 
as an unknown Christian writer, who lived soon after the death of Constantius, in his book. On the 
Error of Profane Religions, says Constantine was born and received his first education under his 
mother at Tarsus, some others say at Naissus, near the Dardanelles: but this, as Camden shows, is 
spoken of Constantius. Procopius (1. 5. , De editie. Justiniani) affirms that Constantine beautified 
and fortified Drepanum in Bithynia, and gave it the name of Helenopolis, because his mother was 
born there; but that this circumstance is a mistake is clear from the acts of St. Lucian, by which we 
are informed, that St Helen had a particular regard for that city, and adorned it for the sake of that 
martyr. This then was the reason why it was called by her name. Sozomen informs us, that 
Constantine, to honor her, gave the name of Helenopolis also to a city in Palestine. Zosimus and 
Julian the Apostate called her Constantius’s concubine, but mean a wife of Inferior rank to the 
daughter of Maximian; for it is certain she was married to him. The Jews and Pagans called her, out 
of contempt, Stabularia, as appears from St. Ambrose. Baronius thinks she was so called, because 
Constantius lodged at the house of her father in Britain. Camden imagines the only reason to have 
been, because she founded a church where the stable stood in which Christ was born: which the 
enemies of the Christian name turned into ridicule St. Ambrose writes thus of her (Or. de obitu 
Theodos.). “They say she was first a Stabularia, or one who entertained strangers, and so became 
known to Constantius, who afterward arrived at the empire. A good Stabularia, who sought so 
diligently the crib of the Lord; who chose to be reputed as dung, that she might gain Christ.” 


2903 TT de Reg. Ang. 


2904 «Nobiles illic oriendo fecisti.” Incerti Paneg. 5. , n. 4. . p. 208. . This passage cannot be 
understood with Livineius and Lipsius, of his being first created Cesar, but of his birth in Britain, as 
Pignarol observes with the general opinion of commentators on the ancient, panegyrists; and as the 
learned Mr. Drake demonstrates, from other passages and allusions. (Antiquities of York, p. 46. .) 
Eumenius, the favorite orator of Constantius and Constantine, speaks of his assumption to the 
imperial dignity, when in his panegyric to Constantine he says (1. 9. . p. 330. ). “O fortunate Britain, 
now more happy than all other countries of the earth, in having first beheld Constantine Cesar! Justly 
had nature enriched thee with all the blessings of the heavenly climate and of the soil; in which 
neither are the heats of summer nor the cold of winter painful to bear; in which so abundant is the 
produce of corn, that it suffices for all the uses both of food and drink: the forests are free from 
furious wild beasts, and the earth from poisonous serpents; the ground, on the contrary, is filled with 
a numberless multitude of tame cattle abounding in milk, and sheep loaded with rich fleeces,” &c. 


2905 1, de Script. Britan. p. 24. . 
2906 Lactant. de Mort. Persec. c. 7..8.. 


2207 The bloody edicts were sent from the East to Maximum and Constantius in the West. The 
former willingly obeyed them; but Constantius put no man to death himself on that account, though 
some suffered in Britain by the obsequiousness of governors, till he put a check to their fury. He 
indeed suffered the churches to be pulled down. He had many Christians among his officers, and in 
his household Having received the edicts of Dioclesian, he told them, that he gave them their choice 
either to sacrifice or to lose their posts and his favor. Many preferred their temporal interest to their 
religion, and offered sacrifice. These apostates Constantius from that moment despised, and 
discharged from his service, saying, that persons so self-interested and treacherous to their God 
would never be faithful to him. On the contrary, those who continued steadfast in their faith, he kept 
near his person, declaring them worthy to be entrusted with the care of his person and empire. (Eus. 
Vit. Constant.1. 1. , c. 16. .) Dioclesian complained to him by his ambassadors, that he neglected to 
amass a public treasure to serve In time of need. Constantius promised the ambassadors, if they 
allowed him a little time, to show them a great treasure. He immediately made known his present 
necessity to his friends and the people, and desired to borrow what they could lend him for a few 
days. Immediately his apartments began to be filled with gold, silver, and jewels to an immense 
value. He then introduced the ambassadors, and seeing them astonished at what they saw, told them, 
that they might bear him witness that the love and riches of the people are a prince’s best treasure. He 
was remarkably indulgent to the poor Christians. He had by Theodora two sons, Constantius 
Dalmatius and Annibalius, and two daughters, Constantia and Eutropia. Constantine, his eldest son, 
he was obliged to send to the court of Dioclesian, where he was kept as a hostage for his father’s 
fidelity. Thus was that prince, like another Moses, brought up amidst the enemies of truth whom he 
was one day to extirpate. 


Dioclesian was sick all the year 304. , and spent the summer at Ravenna, then went to Nicomedia 
before winter, where Galerius came to him, making proposals, that he and his colleague should resign 
the purple, which he claimed as his due, complaining that he had sustained the weight of the wars 
against the Persians, and on the banks of the Danube eighteen years. Dioclesian with many tears 
pressed to retain the purple, though he readily consented to give him the title of Augustus; but 


Galerius insisted upon his abdication, and that he should appoint two new Cesars, Severus and Daia 
or Daza. This latter was Galerius’s nephew, his sister’s son, little better than a barbarian, to whom his 
uncle had given the name of Maximian, though he is oftener called Maximin. Severus was a dancer 
and a drunkard, who turned day into night. Thus Maxentius, the son of Maximian Herculeus, and 
Constantine were excluded This latter was a prince of untainted morals, and well formed in mind and 
body; he had a genius for war, and was much beloved by the soldiers, and desired for emperor by the 
people. Dioclesian pleaded that he should be pitched upon, but Galerius dreaded his reputation and 
virtue, and feared to have such a colleague. Dioclesian said of the new Cesars, sighing, “These are 
not fit persons to support the state;” but being compelled to acquiesce, on the 1. st of May in 305. , on 
an eminence three miles from Nicomedia, in the presence of his officers, soldiers, and a crowd of 
people, he put off the purple, and said, weeping, that he was infirm, and required rest. He then 
declared Galerius and Constantius emperors, and Severus and Maximian Cesars. The former was 
sent into the West to Maximian Herculeus, who had agreed to make the like resignation. Dioclesian 
then retired to Dioclet in Dalmatia, his own country. 


Constantius had by the partition, Gaul, Britain, Spain, Italy, and Africa; but Galerius withheld the 
two latter, and expecting he would die soon, had in his eye Licinius, an officer with whom he had 
contracted an intimacy from his first coming to the army; and him he intended to associate to the 
empire Constantine he kept with him under a strict eye, and not daring to cut him off yet, for fear of a 
civil war he exposed him to combats with wild beasts, and to other dangerous enterprises. The young 
prince, after many refusals, at length extorted his leave for setting out the next day to go to see his 
father in Britain, who had so often written to Galerius on that subject, that he could no longer resist 
without a rupture. Galerius intended still to stop his journey the next day, or to have him intercepted 
by Severus In Italy: and was enraged to hear that he was gone the night before, and had taken up the 
horses at all the stages, that be might not be pursued. Constantine made incredible haste, and found 
his father lying on his death-bed at York. Constantly recommended him to his soldiers, and appointed 
him his successor in the empire, and soon after died, on the 25. th of July in 306. , having reigned 
thirteen years as Cesar, and near fifteen mouths as emperor. Eusebius tells us, that before his death 
he professed the belief of one only God. Constantine was saluted emperor by the army; nor durst 
Galerius himself refuse to receive his image when it was sent to him, crowned with laurel, according 
to custom; but only acknowledged him Cesar. The same year Maxentius, the son of the late emperor 
Maximian Herculeus, assumed the title of Caesar in Italy, and soon after, that of emperor. His father 
Herculeus also resumed the purple which he had quoted only by compulsion; Severus was 
discomfited by him, abandoned by his own men, and having surrendered himself to Herculeus at 
Ravenna, was put to death by the opening of his veins. Hereupon Galerius declared Licinius his 
colleague and emperor, and, marching into Italy, intended to cut off Maxentius; but was obliged to 
return, seeing his own troops inclined to forsake him. Herculeus acknowledged Constantine emperor, 
but obliged him to divorce his first wife Minervina, and to marry his daughter Fausta, who proved a 
firebrand in his family. 


Maximinus Cesar persecuted the Christians in the East with no less fury than Galerius, was 
extremely addicted to superstition and art magic; and, being vexed to see Licinius preferred to the 
title of Augustine before him, assumed it himself, and Galerius was, obliged to ratify what he had 
done. In the West Maximian Herculeus, conceiving a base jealousy against his own son, sought to 
depose him, but did not succeed; then coming into Gaul, he endeavored several ways to surprise 
Constantine his son-in-law, but being forsaken by his own soldiers in Belgium, tied to Aries, whither 
Constantine pursued him, and having taken him prisoner, spared his life; but he made new attempts 
upon the life of Constantine, and stabbed a eunuch, thinking to kill him. Whereupon Constantine 


caused him to be strangled in 308. . The persecutor Galerius, consumed by worms and putrefaction, 
acknowledged the hand of God, and published in ediet at Sardis in favor of the Christians, in 311. ; 
and died miserably in exquisite torment. Then were the prisons opened, and the confessors released, 
and among others Donatus, to whom Lactantius dedicated his book, On the death of the Persecutors. 


Maximinus carried on the persecution in Syria and Egypt, where he commanded; and after the dean 
of Galerius, over all Asia. Licinius obtained for his share only Illyricum, Greece, and Thrace, and 
forbore all persecution, as did also Maxentius in Italy, though in other respects no less impious, 
tyrannical, and debauched in his manners than Maximin Daia. He declared war against Constantine, 
under pretence of revenging the death of his father. Constantine marched against him, and encamped 
over against the bridge Milvius, now called Ponte Mole, two miles from Rome. His army was 
inferior in number; but Constantine earnestly implored the protection of the one supreme God. After 
his prayer, a little after noon, as he was traversing the country with part of his forces, he saw in the 
sky a cross of light, with this Inscription, “In this shalt thou conquer.” The night following he was 
favored with a vision in which Christ ordered him to make a representation of that cross which he 
had seen, and use it for an ensign in battle. The emperor did so; and this was the famous banner 
called Labarum. Maxentius was defeated, and by the breaking of a bridge of boats which he had 
caused to be thrown over the Tiber, was drowned in his flight. The senate caused a triumphal arch to 
be built in honor of Constantine, which is still to be seen at Rome. A statue was also erected to him in 
one of the public places of the city, where he appeared holding a long cross in his hand instead of a 
lance; and he caused this inscription to be made on the pedestal,—“By this salutary sign, the true 
mark of courage, I have delivered your city from the yoke of tyranny, and restored the senate and 
people of Rome to their ancient glory.” (Eus. in Vit. Constant. Codinus, Gillius, Du Cange, et Ball.) 


Constantine went to Milan the January following, in 313. , and was there met by Licinius, to whom 
he gave his sister Constantia in marriage. Maximin in the East who had made an alliance with 
Maxentius, was jealous of the success of Constantine, and invaded Thrace, but was vanquished by 
Licinius neat Byzantium. He fled into Asia, and being pursued retired into the straits of mount 
Taurus, where he drank poison, but survived the dose four days, and expired in excessive pain, rage, 
and despair, in 313. . Thus died the most cruel of all the persecutors. Licinius extirpated his whole 
family, and caused Valeria, the widow of Galerius, and daughter of Dioclesian, to be beheaded with 
her mother Octavia, at Thessalonica, and their bodies to be thrown into the sea Dioclesian had 
abdicated the empire in the seventy-first year of his age, and from that time languished, rather than 
lived, in continual alarms and anguish of mind during seven years; and hearing that Constantine had 
thrown down his statues at Rome, together with those of Maximian and Maxentius, died in rage and 
despair, in December. 312. . 


2908 A Roman Follis or purse of money, then consisted of two hundred and fifty silver denarii. See 
Du Cange, Dissert. de inferioris evi Nu. migmat. n. 90. . 91. ; and F. Sirmond, not. in Serm 40. . 1. st 
of August. 


29097 9. ep.9.. 


No 


2910 Eus. Vit. Constan.1. 2. , c. 16. . 


29117 3 6 42.. 


29127 10.,¢.7.. 

a ee et oe 

2914 Chronogr. p. 18. . 

2915 Ep. § 4.,n. 43.. 

2916 Theoph. ib. 

2917 Hom. 85. . al. 84. , in Joan. ed. Ben. t. 8., p. 505. . 
2918 Or. de Obitu Theodosii. 

2919 Hist.1.10.,¢. 8. . 

2920 HHict. Sacre,l.2.. 

2921 Adorandam populo princeps ipse venerantium promit. Paulin. ep. cit. 
2922 De Glor, Mart.1. 1. ,c.6.. 


2923 L. 3. , c. 30. , De Vita Const. 


2924 © 43... 


2925 C45... 


29267 10.,¢.7.. 
2927 Eus. Vit. Constan. c. 44. . Sozom.1. 2.,c¢. 2. , &c. 


2928 She seems not to have died in Rome itself, because Eusebius says, that after her death her son 
caused her body to be conveyed to the city with royal magnificence. 


2929 This urn was made so large in order to contain not the ashes but the whole body of this 
empress. It was discovered in 1672. , in the time of pope Urban VIII. The carvings on the urn of a 
lion and many other figures without any heathenish emblems, are in a middle taste of architecture, 
such as that of the first figures on the triumphal arch of her son Constantine. This vast mausoleum 
was situated near the road to Palestrina; the ruins are now called Torre Pignattara, on the Via 
Lavicana, about three miles from Rome. See Keysler’s Travels, t. 2. ; and Venuti, the celebrated 
antiquary to the popes Benedict XIV and Clement XIII. in his Accurata Descrizione Topografica 
delle Antichita di Roma, in 4. to. Rome, 1763. .t. 1. . p. 125. , part 1. , c. 7. . The ruins also of the 
private baths built with great magnificence in Rome for her use by her son, still bear the name of 


Therme S. Helene, in Italian Terme di S. Elena. See a fine stamp with the description in the same 
author, t. 1. , p. 131. , with a fragment of an inscription still remaining there in the Villa Conti, as 
follows: “D. N. Helena. ven. Aug. Mat. Avia. Beatls—Therma,” &c. The ashes of St. Helen are now 
kept in a rich shrine of porphyry under the high altar of the church of Ara Coeli See Keysler’s travels, 
td. 


2930 Gall. Christ. t. 4..p.1.. 

2931 act. SS. Ord. S. Bened. t. 6. , pp. 134. , 156. . 
2932 Bolland ad 18. Aug. pp. 607. , 611.. 

2933 Hist. Littér. de la France. 


2934 This Cumin, who was bishop of Cluain-ferta Brendaln, is surnamed Foda, or the Long; to 
distinguish him from another Cumin surnamed Fionn, or the White, abbot of Hij, who, according to 
the Four Masters, died the 24. th of February, 668. . 


2935 Vidimus oculis nostris pueliam cecam omnino ad has reliquias ocuios aperientem, et 
paralyticum ambulantem, et multa demonia ejecta. S. Cumin ep. ad Segienum abb. Hyens. ap. Usser. 
in Syll. Ep. Hybern. ep. 11., p. 34. . 


2936 | ib. de Poenit. mensura, Bibl. Patr. t. 12. .n.4.. 
2937 Ughelli. Italia sacra. t. 4. . 
2938 Longueval Hist. de l’Egl. de France,1. 24. , p. 474. . Gul. vit. S. Bern., c. 11.. 


2939 The first work which St. Bernard published was his treatise on the twelve degrees of humility, 
which are mentioned in the rule of St. Bennet. This book is very moving, and contains abundance of 
good matter. It was followed, in 1120. , by his homilies on the Gospel. Missus est, written to satisfy 
his own devotion towards the mystery of the incarnation, and the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 
congregation of Cluni, a reformation of the rule of St. Bennet, after having flourished in great 
reputation, fervor, and discipline two hundred years, began to swerve from its first severity; and some 
of its members, moved by the secret passions of envy and jealousy, which easily disguise themselves 
under the name of zeal, openly censured and declaimed against the austerity of the Cistercians. 
William, abbot of St. Thierry’s near Rheims, a member of that congregation, out of his great esteem 
of this new Order, desired St. Bernard to employ his pen in its defence. 


This drew from him his Apology. In the first part he justifies his monks, and declares that if any of 
them were guilty of judging or backbiting others, all their fasts, watchings, and labors could not avail 
them; they would be the most miserable of men to lose the fruit of all their penance by detraction. 
“Was there not at least a more easy and tolerable road to hell,” says he to those monks who lived in 
the greatest austerities, yet gave entrance to detraction among them? He shows that spiritual exercises 
are more profitable than corporal, and allows the Order of Cluni to be the work of saints, though at 
that time, in favor of the weak, only moderate austerities were prescribed in it. But, for fear of 


approving the grievous irregularities which had crept into some monasteries, he adds a sharp 
invective against them. He says, that in them, several vices had even obtained the name of virtues; 
profuseness was called liberality, much talking common civility, immoderate laughing necessary 
gaiety superfluous ornaments and pride in dress and attendance good breeding. He facetiously 
inveighs against their excess and niceness is eating and drinking; extravagance in their 
entertainments, vanity in habits, which were given to monks as marks of humility; against the 
stateliness of their buildings, and profuseness of costly furniture; things no way suiting persons who 
profess themselves to be no more of the world, who have forsaken nil the pleasures and riches of life 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, who have cast at their feet all that glitters. In the eyes of the world, and 
have fled from whatever feasts the senses, or is an incentive of vanity. He complains, that some 
abbots, whose lives ought always to be examples of recollection, humility and penance, by their 
sumptuous equipages, dissipation, table, and commerce with the world, give to them monks, by their 
example, instructions of vanity and a worldly spirit. To excuse such disorders, or to see them and be 
silent, he says, would be to authorize and encourage them. Dom. Rivet observes, that monastic 
discipline began to be relaxed at Cluni, after the death of St. Hugh, principally under the abbot 
Pontius; but was restored for some time by Peter Maurice. 


St. Bernard’s book, of Conversion to the Clerks, was composed by him at Paris in 1122. , and was 
addressed to the young ecclesiastics of that university. It is an exhortation to repentance, and an 
invective against ambitions, slothful, and disorderly ecclesiastics. His Exhortations to the Knights of 
the Temple, addressed to Hugh de Paganls, the first grand master and prior of Jerusalem, was penned 
in 1129. , and is an eulogium of that military Order, which had been lately established in 1118. ; and 
an exhortation to the knights to acquit themselves courageously in their several posts. He says, that 
whereas other wars were usually begun by anger, ambition, vain glory, or avarice, those which these 
knights undertook had no other motive than that of justice, and the cause of Christ; that, whether they 
conquered or were killed, they were gainers: that they did nothing but by the command of their prior, 
had nothing but what he gave them, used nothing superfluous in their habits, lived regularly, and 
without wives and children, pretended to nothing of their own, nor even so much as wished for more 
than they had; they never give their minds to any sports, delighted in no shows, nor sought after any 
honor, but waited for victory from the Lord. This was the original institute of the Templars. But when 
riches flowed into the Order it became a prey to worldly men. 


St. Bernard, in his treatise of the love of God, says that the manner of loving God is to love him with 
out measure; to fix no bounds to his love in out souls, but to labor always to love him more; the 
motive of loving him is because he is God, and loves us; the recompense of his love is this love itself, 
which makes us happy in time and eternity; its source and origin is charity and grace which God 
infuses into our souls. He distinguishes the degrees of this love, and teaches that it is one degree to 
love God for our own happiness; another to love him both for ourselves and for him; a third to love 
him purely on his account; but that the utmost perfection and supreme purity of this love is only to be 
obtained in heaven; the chaste and pure love of God is charity, and differs from that love of God 
desire, which is interested, and for ourselves; good indeed, but less perfect than charity. His book on 
the Precept and Dispensation was written in 1131. , and contains answers to several queries 
concerning certain points of St. Bennet’s rule, in which an abbot can or cannot dispense. 


The book On Grace and Free-will was compiled by St. Bernard to prove the necessity of both upon 
the principles of St. Austin. 


His treatise addressed to Hugh of St. Victor is an explication of several difficulties concerning the 
divine decrees of the incarnation and other theological points. 


St. Bernard’s treatise On the Errors of Abelard, and his five books of Consideration to pope Eugenius 
III., which are the masterpiece of his works, are spoken of elsewhere. This last work was preceded by 
that On the Duties of Bishops, addressed to Henry archbishop of Sens, written in 1127. , In which he 
teats of the chastity, humility, pastoral care, and weighty obligations of bishops, and speaks against 
those abbots who sought to exempt themselves from the episcopal jurisdiction. 


This father’s sermons on Ps. 90. , Qui habitat, &c., were composed about the year 1145. . His eighty- 
six sermons on the Canticles explain only the first two chapters, and the first verse of the third 
chapter of that sacred book; but, by mystical and allegorical interpretations, he most beautifully treats 
of an infinite number of moral and spiritual subjects. His thoughts on humility, compunction, divine 
love, and the interior paths of contemplation interspersed in this excellent work, are admirable. 
William, abbot of St. Thierry, his abridged the first fifty-one of these sermons. Gilbert, a monk of 
Holland, an abbey of the same Order in England, dependent of the bishop of Lincoln, composed a 
continuation of St. Bernard’s sermons on the Canticles, in forty-eight discourses, about the year 1179. 
, and brings the explication down to the tenth verse of the fifth chapter. S. Bernard’s sermons 
throughout the year abound with excellent maxims, and lively thoughts of piety, very proper to move 
the heart. He expresses the most tender devotion to the passion of Christ, and to the blessed Virgin 
Mary. 


The style of these sermons demonstrates that they were delivered in Latin; which language the monks 
understood, though many among the lay-brothers did not, as Mabillon observes, who proves (t. 1. . p. 
706. , n. 8. ), that in their favor the exhortations of St. Bernard were translated into French, probably 
by the author himself; for a collection of them, written in that language in or near his time, is kept in 
the library of the Feuillants at Paris, a specimen of which Mabillon has published. (Pref. in Serm. S. 
Bern p. 716. .) Pasquier, Dupleix, and Du Cange think that the Latin tongue entirely extinguished in 
Gaul the Celtic or old Gaulish, but not the language of the Franks for some time. Most of the French 
indeed, especially in towns also understood and spoke Latin, not only as a language of the learned, 
but as a vulgar tongue among them. For in several countries two or more vulgar languages have been 
in use at the same time, as the inhabitants of Marseilles had three vulgar dialects at once when Varro 
wrote, whose testimony is produced by St. Jerom. Thus, though the Franks retained for some time 
their Teutonic language, they also learned and used the Latin as a vulgar tongue, especially the 
gentry, the inhabitants of cities, and all who had a liberal education, or kept good company: and this 
at length quite obliterated among them the Teutonic language. For all the present dialects of the 
French, even those of Limousin, Provence, Languedoc, Buges, Querci, &c., are evidently formed 
from incorruption of the Latin. For the Franks, when they settled in Gaul, soon accustomed 
themselves to the Latin tongue, mixing will, not extirpating, the Latinized Gauls. To this the 
commerce with sciences, the very alphabet, and the Christian religion which they learned from the 
Latins, were great inducements. But among them the Latin language which had then been long upon 
the deciension, degenerated continually more and more from its purity. This produced the modern 
French, commonly called the Romance or Romanciere language in Gaul, which varied in the 
different provinces, by a consequence so much the more natural as this new language was brought 
under no regulation, and had no standard for several ages. It began to be formed in the eighth 
century; but, except in trifling romances and the like translations, was not made use of in writing 
before the eleventh age; but all who preached or read anything before an audience, in which many 
did not understand Latin, used afterwards to add in the romance tongue some explication of what had 


been said on read in Latin. In the eleventh age some began to commit considerable translations is 
writing, and in the twelfth century some wrote books in the Romance or modern French. (See Hist. 
Littér. de la France, t. 7. , Pref. pp. 45. , 54. , 58., t. 9. , Pr. pp. 147. , 148. , and t. 8. . Avertissement 
prélim. Du Cange, Spicil. t. 7. , p. 393. , t. 6. , p. 622. , t. 12. , p. 534. . Martenne, Anecd. t. 1., p. 
572. . The judicious and learned Fontannini, in Vindiciis Diplom. antiq.1. 1. , c. 7. .) By this means 
the language began to be polished, and reduced to rule, which, in the last century, the French 
academy brought to great perfection. Among its dialects in Burgundy, it was intermixed with a great 
alloy of the old Burgundian language; in the southern provinces of France the Provencal, 
Languedocian, and Gascon dialects, with that of the Visigoths; and afterward that in Neustria with 
the Norman; so that these dialects are at this day offer not intelligible to those who speak pure 
French. 


The Maurist Benedictin monks, in the Histoire Littéraire de la France (t. 9. , pp. 129. , 130. , 131. , 
&c., prove from the letters, poesies, and books written by nuns, or addressed to them; also from the 
Latin schools established among them, that down to the fourteenth century it was usual for choir nuns 
to learn the Latin tongue. In languages derived from the corruption of the Latin in other countries, as 
the Italian and Spanish, the custom of using them in written compositions is not more ancient. (See 
Fleury, Hist. Eccl. 1. :73. , n. 13. .) Hence we understand why the sermons and like compositions of 
those ages in France, Italy &c., are all in Latin. 


The style of St. Bernard’s sermons is smooth and elegant; it has an agreeable sweetness, but is 
thought too flowery, though his figures and images are so natural, beautiful, and lively, that this 
defect, if it be one, is itself pleasing. His funeral oration on the death of his brother Gerard, who had 
been his assistant in the government of his abbey, is a most eloquent and affecting composition; in 
which he expresses his comfort in the assurance of his brother’s happiness, and his own grief for the 
loss of him who was his chief counsellor and support, in so tender a manner as to show the saints are 
not insensible (Serm. 206. in Cant.) Gerard died in 1138. . Ten years after, St. Bernard made a funeral 
oration on St. Malachy, in 1148. , and another on his anniversary. In this kind of composition nothing 
has appeared in the Latin tongue equal to these three pieces since the Augustan age, says Rom. Rivet 
and his continuators. Hist. Littér. t. 10. , Pref.) The letters of St. Bernard published by Mabillon, 
amount to above four hundred and forty. They are addressed to popes, kings, bishops, abbots, and 
others, and are monuments of his learning, prudence and indefatigable zeal. John the hermit attributes 
to St. Bernard the Salve Regina; but only the last words were added by him (see Bibliotheca Patrum 
Cistertiensium, p. 44. ): that anthem is expounded in the sermons of Bernard archbishop of Toledo, 
who died in 1128. , and is mentioned by others anterior to St. Bernard. Albericus in his chronicle (ad 
an. 1230. , p. 263. ), informs us that it was composed by Adhemar, bishop of Puy in Velay in 1080. . 
That prelate was son to a famous count and general of Dauphine, and eminent for his prudence, 
learning, and extraordinary piety. Being legate of Pope Urban II in the crusade, he died at Antioch in 
1095. . His heroic virtues are exceedingly extolled by William of Tyre,l. 7. , c. 1. . Guilbert of 
Nogent, Ordericus Vitahs, &c. 


As to the, other works, some of which have been translated into English, falsely bearing the name of 
St. Bernard, the Ladder of the Cloister is the work of Guigo, fifth prior of the great Chartreuse, author 
of several spiritual letters; the Meditations are the offspring of an unknown pious person, probably 
later than St. Bernard. The treatise, On the Edification of the interior House, seems written by some 
Cistercian monk about St. Bernard’s time; and the treatise, On Virtues, belongs to some Benedictin 
monk, and is an instruction given to novices. The book, To the brethren de Monte Dei and that On 
contemplating God, though quoted as St. Bernard’s, are certainly the works of the author of the first 


book of his life, William, abbot of St. Thierry’s (a monastery situated one league from Rheims), who 
afterward retired to the order of Citeanx at Signy, and there died about the year 1550. . 


St. Bernard in his writings is equally tender, sweet, and violent, his style is sublime, lively and 
pleasant, his charity appears even in his reproaches, and shows that he reproves to correct, never to 
insult. This gives such an insinuating turn to his strongest invectives that it gains the heart, and instils 
both awe and love the sinner whom he admonishes, can only be angry with himself, not with the 
reprimand, of its charitable author. He had so diligently meditated on the holy scriptures, that almost 
in every period he borrows something from their language, and diffuses the marrow of the sacred text 
with which his own heart was filled. He was well read in the writings of the principal ancient fathers 
of the Church, especially SS. Ambrose and Austin, and often takes his thoughts from their writings, 
though by his ingenious address, and a new turn, he makes them his own. Though he lived after St. 
Anselm, the first of the scholastics, and though his contemporaries are ranked in that class, yet he 
treats theological subjects after the manner of the ancients. On this account, and for the great 
excellency of his writings, he is reckoned among the Fathers. And though he is the youngest among 
them in time, he is one of the most useful to those who desire to study, and to improve their hearts in 
sincere piety. A perfect spirit of humility, devotion, and divine charity reigns throughout his writings, 
and strongly affects the hearts of his readers, us it is the language of his own heart always glowing 
with ardent love and compunction. The most pious and learned Maurist Benedictin monk Dom. John 
Mabillon laid the foundation of his high reputation in the world by the complete edition of St. 
Bernard’s works, which he published in 1607. , in two volumes in folio, and in nine volumes in 
octavo; he gave a second edition, enriched with prefaces, and additional curious notes in 1690. . He 
had prepared a third edition when he died in 1707. : it was made publish in 1719. . 


2940 Gul. aS. Theodoric.1. 1. 7G..12.. 

2941 Serm. 6. , in Cant. 

2942 Serm. 28. , in Cant. Totus in inhorrui, &c. 
2943 Ty de Grad. Humil. 

2944 Fp. 18. . 

2949 Ep. 250. . 

2946 Exord, of Citeaux and Le Nain. Hist. de Cit. 
2947 5 Ben. ep. 323.. 


2948 1 ord Bolingbroke, who often displayed his talent of writing, on subjects with which he had 
little or no acquaintance, was utterly a stranger to St. Bernard’s character when he passed on him the 
following most unjust censure: “There is an ambition that burns as hotly under the cowl of a monk as 
in the breast of a hero. The cell of Bernard was a scene of as much intrigue, and as many ambitious 
projects, as that of Ferdinand the Catholic, or of Charles V. Bernard exercised a far greater power in 
his monastery, quietly and safely, than any that princes could boast of, with all the trouble and danger 


to which they stood continually exposed. Appeals were made, and ambassadors sent to him from 
different people who solicited him to give them laws.” &c. This noble lord could not have fallen into 
so injurious a mistake, had he been at the pains of studying the character of sincere humility, 
compunction, charily, and recollection which all the saint’s actions breathed, according to the 
testimony of all who knew him, and which his constant slight of all dignities and honors, and the 
history of his whole conduct make evident. This spirit survives him in the dead letter of his writings, 
and in the experimental and unaffected sentiments of those virtues which his heart continually 
discovers in them in a manner which no hypocrisy or enthusiasm could counterfeit. Neither could the 
mysteries or secrets of divine love which the Holy Ghost manifest, in chosen, humble, and mortified 
souls, enriched with his gift of supernatural prayer; nor the paths of an interior life, which this saint 
so Clearly points out and describes from the experience and fulness of his own soul, for the comfort 
and direction of those who desire to walk in them, ever fill to the knowledge, on come from the pen, 
of one not perfectly dead to the world and himself and in whom the true spirit of God does not reign. 
If his lordship would confound this with the nonsense and impious jargon of enthusiasts and 
hypocrites, he ought first to have proved light and darkness to be no longer distinguishable. Though 
he was still less acquainted with the subject than with this father’s writings, he could not have been 
willing to try his own skill or to find any like critic and master of style who could attempt to imitate 
the unction of a Bernard or of a Thomas a Kempis. A fully and a Seneca may say the finest things on 
moral virtues: nor could they choose any more noble subject to display the clearness of their 
understanding, the fruitfulness of their invention, and the charms and beauties of their eloquence, but 
the heroic sentiments of humility, holy fear, divine love, &c., which St. Bernard expresses can come 
only from a soul full of their spirit. 


2949 Suger was abbot of St. Denis twenty-nine years ten months, from the year 1122. to 1152. , in 
which he died on the 12. th of January, as Dom. Gervaise has demonstrated in his Life of Suger 
against the mistakes into which several great authors have been led about the year of his death. 





2950 Ep 2. , ad Fulc. 
29o1T 2.0.4. 


2952 His younger daughter, Petronilla, was married to Rodolph, count of Vermandois, a prince of the 
royal family. Eleanor, the elder, was married to king Louis the Young in 1137. ; but became 
insupportable to him by her haughtiness; was convicted of adultery in Syria, and an impediment of 
consanguinity being discovered, a sentence of divorce was pronounced by the pope. King Louis 
generously restored her estates, which many others would have found pretences to keep, and she 
immediately married Henry earl of Anjou, and duke of Normandy, who succeeded king Stephen in 
the throne of England, and became the most powerful monarch then in Christendom, being king of 
England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy, and Aquitain, and earl of Anjou, Poitou, Touraine, and 
Maine. He laid claim to the earldom of Toulouse, pretending it to be a part of the duchy of Aquitain. 
Thus this marriage became a source of bloody wars, which, for above three hundred years, divided 
England and France, and more than once brought this latter kingdom to the brink of ruin. These wars 
were sometimes interrupted, but always broke out again with fresh fury. The mutual jealousy and 
feuds between the two nations were began in the reign of the Norman conqueror, and were 
contiunally increased by a jarring of interests, especially after these contests Notwitstanding the 
aspersions which many historians have cast upon the memory of queen Eleanor, the heiress of 
Guienne, M.Arcere, an Oratorian Histoire de la Ville de la Rochelle, et du Pais d’ Aulnis, printed at 


Rochelle in 1757. ), has drawn up an elegant and ingenious apology for her in which he sets her 
character in a new light. 


2953 Dyke William was the last male descendant from Ranulph I., a prince of the house of Burgundy 
who had been made by Charles the Bald, in 844. , first duke of Aquitain, upon the extinction of that 
kingdom which had been erected by Charlemagne in favor of his son Louis Debonnair, and continued 
in some prince or other of the royal family of France till that time. 


2954 Deter Abelard was born near Nantes, and after learning the first rudiments of the sciences, gave 
himself up wholly to the study of the scholastic philosophy. He was a most acute disputant, and 
whilst a student in logic, sometimes seemed too hard for his master, the famous William of 
Champeaux, then archdeacon of Paris. Having a great opinion of his own parts, he was very desirous 
to commence professor; and having obtained a license when he was very young, began to teach logic 
first at Melun, and soon after at Paris. Abstracted reasonings were his delight, and it was his pride to 
wrangle with the other masters at all public disputations. The effect of his presumption was the loss 
both of his faith and of his chastity. Fulbert, a canon of Paris, had a niece of great wit and beauty, 
named Eloisa, whom he brought up so learning, and chose Abelard to teach her logic. By 
unguardedly conversing together, a passion was kindled In their breasts, and Abelard desired the 
uncle to take him to board, under pretence that he could by that means more easily assist her in her 
studies. Fulbert readily agreed to his request, neither mistrusting the virtue of his niece, nor the 
prudence of the master, who was in holy orders, and enjoyed a prebend. But this was not to know 
mankind, or the dancer of living in the occasion of sin. They fell, and the uncle was the last person in 
the neighborhood that suspected the crime. When he found it out, he turned Abelard out of doors; but 
Eloisa followed him into his own country, and was there brought to bed of a boy, who was called 
Astrolabe. Abelard, whom her injured friends, by an unjust crime and violence, made an eunuch, 
took the monastic habit at St. Denis’s out of shame, not out of devotion, as he confesses; and Eloisa 
put on the veil at Argenteuil. 


Abelard was expelled the abbey soon after, and being cited to a council at Soissons in 1121. , was 
obliged to throw his book, on the Trinity, into the fire, and was shut up in the monastery of St. 
Medard at Soissons. Being released, he set himself again to teach near Troyes, and there, with the 
bishop’s leave, founded a thurch for his scholars, which he called Paraclet or the Comforter, because 
he there found comfort and refreshments after his troubles. Being chosen abbot of St. Gildas’s of 
Ruis, near Nantes in Brittany, he save this first settlement to Eloisa, and some other nuns who chose 
to follow her, and she governed this nunnery of Paraclet as prioress. Abelard drew up useful rules and 
constitutions for that house, a copy of which is preserved in the abbey of Paraclet. The famous letters 
that passed between him and Eloisa show they were not yet penitents; the first disposition of a true 
conversion required not only distance of place, but an entire change of heart, and renouncing of 
correspondence, or whatever else could entertain or renew their fondness. The style in these letters is 
affected, not natural, easy, and truly polished and elegant; though they are not destitute of wit and 
some beauties. Abelard enjoyed some tranquillity, after the condemnation of certain points of his 
doctrine at Soissons, till the year 1139. . His works consist of letters, a history of his own 
misfortunes, an introduction to theology, fraught with novelties and errors, and several other 
philosophical and theological tracts. They make a volume in quarto, printed at Paris in 1616. . See Dr. 
Cave, Hist. Liter, and Abelard, Historia calamitatum suarum. 


2955 Serm. 80. , in Cant. 


2956 The works of Gilbertus Porretanus are only extant in manuscript, except one letter published by 
Dom Luke Dachery in his notes on Guibert of Nogent. 


2957 Abel Theol. Christian. 3. and 4. . 


2998 The General Study of Paris, as it was at first called, was founded by Charlemagne about the 
year 800. . King Lewis VI. surnamed the Big or the Fat, was not only a great scholar, but a most 
zealous patron of the sciences. He succeeded his father Philip I. in 1110. . By his protection and 
encouragement studies began to flourish exceedingly, and there were in his reign more students than 
citizens at Paris, to which the name of Academy was first given about that time. In the following 
century it was called the University, from the whole circle of sciences being there taught. The number 
of students was much increased by the liberty which every one had of disposing of himself as he 
pleased, after Lewis the Big had abolished many severe customs concerning vassalages, and began to 
loosen the hard servitude of the people under their immediate lords, who were a kind of subaltern 
sovereigns in their own estates. So many set up for teachers, and some, like Abelard, sold their 
lessons at so dear a rate, that such an abuse stood in need of a restraint. Ecolatres or Scholastics were 
established in cathedrals in the eleventh century, who often governed the bishops’ seminaries. An 
order was published in the twelfth century that none should teach without their license. In universities 
academical degrees were introduced in the same age for this purpose of licensing persons to teach. 
Some moderns falsely ascribe their institution at Bologna to Gratian, and at Paris to Peter Lombard, 
and Gilbert de la Porrée, before this latter went to Poitiers. (Egassius Buleus, Hist. Univers. Paris, p. 
255. . Baillet. Jugm. des Scav. t. 1. . p. 203. .) See this groundless assertion confuted by the authors of 
the Hist. Litteraire. (t. 9. , p. 83. ). The degree of Licentiate was first given at Paris in the twelfth age, 
and consisted originally in a public license given to teach. Soon after that of Master or Doctor was 
added. In conferring this degree a wand or bacillus was delivered; whence the name Baccalaureus. 
The title was, some time after, made an Inferior distinct degree. 


The Regular Canons were always part of the clergy, and destined to sacred studies and the functions 
of the divine ministry. Their famous school and monastery of St. Victor at Paris, which before was a 
small chapel, was established for this very end in 1113. , by Lewis the Big. The celebrated William of 
Champeaux was the first prior. Hugh of St. Victor, a native of Ypres, was the third prior and professor 
in this house. He was surnamed the Tongue of St. Austin, whose doctrine he everywhere expounds, 
without involving himself in the labyrinth of obscure speculations, of which we have a proof in his 
treatise on the sacraments. He was intimately linked with St. Bernard, who was sensibly afflicted at 
his death, which happened in 1141. , the fortieth of his age. His piety shines in his excellent spiritual 
and mystical tracts, which yet are not equal to those of his scholar, the eminent contemplative, 
Richard of St. Victor, who was fifth prior of this monastery, and died in 1173. . He was a Scotsman 
by birth; his mystical treatises on charity, contemplation, and the interior man, are full of excellent 
matter, though the style is often low. 


A contest arose at that time between the Regular Canons, and the monks, and friars, the former 
pretending that the latter ought, after the example of the ancient Egyptian monks, to be more 
employed in manual labor, with their exercises of prayer and contemplation, than in studies or in 
teaching school. This maxim was espoused by the zealous reformer of La Trappe; but the learned 
Mabillon has fully justified their studies and schools in his modest answer to that abbot. See his 
Traité des Etudes Monastiques. Learned men who became monks have always been allowed to 
pursue their studies in that state and many in every age have thus been eminently useful to the 


Church. To serve it, monks, in many places, began to have schools from the sixth age downwards, 
and monasteries became the chief nurseries of learning for several ages. Sacred studies and spiritual 
functions of the ministry, if performed equally in a spirit of humility and penance, are excellently 
substituted in lieu of manual labor with regard to persons endowed with suitable talents; though, with 
respect to others who serve not the Church, and have no right to live by the altar, St. Austin, in an 
express treatise, confirms the principle upon which abbot Rancé recommends penitential labor, as 
such monks are not applied to the more noble and more useful spiritual functions. What 
incomparable advantages, in every respect, hath not the Church derived from the literary and 
apostolical labors of many religious men 1. Several Orders not only of regular elergy but also of 
others, as the Preaching Friars, &c. were established chiefly for these purposes. 


2959 Nartenne Voyage Litter. In 1717. ,t.2.,p.10.. 


2960 Hist Littér, t. 9. , Etat des Letters, 12. Siécle, n. 184., p. 141... 


2961 Tid, 


2962 The Saracen empire was extended by Mahomet’s immediate successor, over Arabia, Persia, part 
of the Indies, Egypt, Syria, and many other provinces of Asia. Mauvias, great grandson of Ommias, 
made Damascus the seat of the caliphat in 660. . His posterity, called the Ommiades, reigned till 750. 
, when Mervan II, the last prince of that family, being slain, this empire was divided into three. Salim, 
general of the Chorasmi, made himself sultan of Egypt, Abubalas or Mahamed of Persia, and Abballa 
Il. was founder of the Abbaside caliphs at Damascus. His successor and brother Abugiafar, 
surnamed from his victories Almansor, built Bagdat upon the ruins of Seleucia, near the Tigris. It was 
thirty-eight miles from the ancient Babylon which stood upon the Euphrates, yet was often called 
Babylon, and became the residence of these caliphs. In the twelfth century the caliphat continued 
there with a nominal sacred jurisdiction, whilst those who obtained the empire were called Sultans or 
Soldans, which words are by some explained King of kings. (See Du Cange, V. Soldan.) 


Towards the tenth age, the Turks from Great Tartary were often intermixed in the armies of the 
Mahometans, in Asia, so that the historians of those times call the same people sometimes Turks, and 
some times Saracens, till these latter were entirely subdued by the former; though properly these 
infidels are generally to be called rather Saracens than Turks, till, in 1300. , the foundation was laid 
in Asia of the Ottoman Turkish sovereignty, which swallowed up that of the Saracens. Salsuk was the 
first Turkish leader that turned Mahometan, and was head of the Salsuccian family of sultans, that 
reigned, some in Persia, some in Syria, and others in Asia Minor. Tangrolipix, grandson of Salsuk, 
became the first Turkish sultan of Persia, in 1050. . His nephew, Cutlu Mosos, subdned part of 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bithynia, and erected the Mahometan kingdom of Lesser Asia, 
making Nice the place of his residence. His son Soliman was dispossessed of most of his dominions 
by the Christian princes in the first crusade; and this Soliman’s son Mahomet was entirely ousted by 
Musat, sultan of Iconlum (a city in Cappadocia), who was a deputy under the Sultan of Damascus, of 
the same Salsuccian family. Tangrolipix was succeeded in Persia by his nephew Axan, who made 
Meloch and Ducat, Turks of the same family, sultans of Damascus. 


Jerusalem had been conquered by Omar, the second caliph, in 673. , and had groaned under the yoke 
of the Saracens four hundred and forty-two years, till, in 1079. , the Turkish sultans took their place. 
The Christians of Palestine had suffered this slavery under their now masters twenty years, when the 


first crusade or holy war, for their deliverance, was set on foot. Alexis I. (Comnenus) the Greek 
emperor, had earnestly solicited the pope to intercede with the western princes to send him powerful 
succors against the infidels. Urban II. coming into France, hold a council at Clermont, in Auvergne. 
in 1095. , where the project of the crusade was concerted. Peter, a famous hermit near Amiens, who, 
having made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, had been touched with compassion at the sight of the 
miseries which the Christians there suffered, and had brought from them moving letters to implore 
SUCCOT, Was SO great an instrument in promoting the design, that, by an imprudent resolution, he was 
chosen general to lead the forces into the East. 


Philip I., who was then king of France, was a prince too much addicted to pleasure, and too infamous 
by his irregularities to be capable of any great undertaking; but an innumerable multitude took the 
cross, and among others Hugh the Great, count of Vermandois, the king’s brother, Robert, duke of 
Normandy, son to William the Conqueror Robert II. earl of Flanders, Stephen, count of Blois, 
Godfrey of Bouillon, with his two brothers Eustachius and Baldwin, Boémond, prince of Tarento, 
with Tancred, and other Norman lords, from Naples and Sicily, &c. They took different routes into 
the East with their troops. Between seven and eight hundred thousand persons, though not all fighting 
men, marched on this expedition; but many with views altogether worldly; and these committed great 
disorders in Bulgaria, and other places through which they marched; great numbers were slain by the 
inhabitants of those countries, and many perished with hunger. 


At Constantinople the emperor Alexis, who had only expected a body of troops which would be 
under his command, was alarmed to see such multitudes, and many ways crossed and betrayed them: 
till overawed by their threats, he came to an agreement to furnish them with magazines and 
provisions. and join them with his own forces and fleet, and the crusards promised to restore to him 
whatever places they should take from the infidels. The multitudes which went before mostly 
perished, the hermit having made no provision for their subsistence on the road. The princes marched 
with more caution, and when they arrived in Asia, found, upon a general muster of their army, that 
their cavalry amounted to one hundred thousand men, and their infantry was much more numerous. 
In Bithynia they defeated Sultan Soliman in battle, and besieged, and took the strong city of Nice, his 
capital, which they put into the hands of the Greek emperor. That perfidious prince plotted 
continually to distress and ruin the forces of the crusands, which seemed to him more formidable 
than the Saracens. If this jealousy was founded in common policy so long as they were in his 
neighborhood, it was very unjust when they were at a distance. The duke of Bouillon had restrained 
the corps which he led from committing any disorders with the utmost care and conduct; yet the 
emperor endeavored first to starve them, and afterward came to blows with them. Nor did he ever 
join them, or send his fleet or forces to them. Wherefore the Latins, when they saw the capitulation 
thus broken by him, thought no more of yielding to him the fruit of their victories. When they arrived 
in Syria, Boémond commanded at the siege of Antioch, and took that city, whilst duke Godfrey 
defeated Solunan. who was marching to relieve the place with an army of above two hundred 
thousand men. Tancred made himself master of almost all Cilicia, and Baldwin of a great part of 
Mesopotamia. By these conquests the way was opened for them to march into Palestine, the end of 
their expedition. This country was at that time subject to Musteale, the Saracen caliph of Egypt, an 
enemy to the Salsuccian Turkish sultans. 


The army of the crusade, by losses, desertions, and garrisons left in places that had been already 
taken, was reduced to forty thousand men when it sat down before Jerusalem, and the Saracens 
garrison in the place amounted to forty thousand effective men. Yet the valiant duke of Bouillon 
forced the outer wall by assault; then having got ready the rolling-castles and other machines which 


were then used for storming cities, he made a furious attack on the inner wall with patereroes, 
ballistas, catapultas, and the battering-ram. His courage sustained the besiegers when they gave way; 
and in the last attack, when the rolling-castle was driven against the wall, he leaped upon it himself 
with his brother Eustachius, and several other lords; and the breach being made, the Christians forced 
a passage, and took the city on the I5. th of July, 1099. ; four years after the crusade had been 
published in the council of Clermont. After the victory, both generals and soldiers employed 
themselves in works of the most tender piety and devotion. 


The week following, the lords chose Godfrey king of Jerusalem, but he refused to put on a crown 
with which they presented him, saying he would never wear a crown of gold where the Redeemer of 
the world wore one of thorns. A few days after, he defeated the sultan of Egypt who came against 
him, with the sultan of Babylon and an army of above four hundred thousand foot, and a hundred 
thousand horse, as Godfrey himself testifies in his letter to pope Paschal II. He extended his 
conquests in Palestine, and made the Saracen emirs of Ptolemais. Cesarea, Antipatris, and Ascalon 
tributaries to him. Emirs, among the Arabs, were dependent princes or governors; from which word 
our title of Admirals at sea is thought to be derived. 


Godfrey was the model of Christian heroes; and it is to be wished that his life was carefully 
compiled. He was son of Eustachius Hl. count of Boulogne and Lens, and of St. Ida, daughter of 
Godfrey the Bearded, duke of Lower Lorrain and of Bouillon, descended from Charles, first duke of 
Lower Lorrain, brother to king Lothaire, of the race of Charlemagne. Godfrey was the eldest son, 
according to William of Tyre and Ordericus Vitalis; though others make Eustachius the eldest, who 
inherited his father’s estate, and whose daughter married our king Stephen. Godfrey, from his 
infancy, was endowed with a greatness of soul, generosity, compassion, mildness, humility, and 
modesty that charmed all who conversed with him. His piety and virtue were perfect, constant, and 
invariable, without shade or blemish. A penetrating with a solid judgment the most intrepid courage, 
an admirable dexterity and address, and as extraordinary strength of body, were advantages scarce 
ever found equal in any other person. With these qualifications of mind and body he received from 
his father, who was one of the greatest soldiers of that age, an early tincture in every branch of the 
military profession, and from his mother that profound sense of religion which made him to appear at 
the head of armies always penetrated therewith no less than if he had always lived in a cloister. 
Churches and places of devotion were the sanctuaries in which his heart found its chiefest delight; 
after the divine office he prolonged in them his private devotions so that he was with difficulty drawn 
from them to his meals. He often complained that he was not able to enjoy the happiness of those 
who always praise God at the foot of his altars; and he sought by laying obligations on them to have 
some share in their fervor and good works. Blessed Ida being herself versed in the sciences, inspired 
him with a love of useful learning. He spoke and wrote elegantly In Latin, Teutonic, and other 
languages, and was perfectly instructed in all the duties of religion. 


Duke Godfrey the Crook-backed, his uncle by the mother, died in 1076. , having adopted him and his 
brother Eustachius: and from that time our young hero took the title of duke of Bouillon. The 
emperor Henry IV. deprived him of the Lower Lorrain at that time, pretending it to have been a male 
fief, and devolved to him; but in lieu he gave him the marquisate of Antwerp. Godfrey so heroically 
signalized his valor in the service of that prince in his wars against the Saxons and others, that, in 
recompense, Henry restored him the duchy of Lower Lorrain, which comprised Liege and Brabant. 
He mortgaged part of these territories to the church of Liege to defray his expenses in the holy was, 
but before he undertook that expedition, he attacked and defeated in battle the emperor Henry IV. 
because he had most outrageously insulted and injured the empress Praxedes, Godfrey’s sister. In his 


wars in the East, his troops were distinguished from all the rest in the crusade by the good order 
which they everywhere observed. He began and ended every undertaking with the most edifying acts 
of devotion; for a proof at his extraordinary strength of body, William of Tyre, a most exact and 
faithful historian, relates, that on the bridge of Antioch, he cut a Turk who had on a coat of mail, 
quite asunder across the middle of his body, with one stroke of his scimitar; and clove another on 
horseback from the head downwards to the very saddle, wounding also the horse’s back. Another 
time, seeing a bear going to kill a poor man that was gathering sticks, he rode up, and the furious 
beast having killed his horse, Godfrey seized him with his left hand, and, with his right, thrust his 
sword into his belly to the very hilt. Godfrey would never take the title of king, but only that of duke, 
and defender of the holy sepulchre. He drew up a code of laws for his new kingdom, under the title 
of. Livre des Assises et des bons Usages du Royaume de Jerusalem, printed in folio at Bourges in 
1690. . During a sickness of five weeks he prepared himself for death with the piety of a saint, and 
the true fortitude of a Christian hero, very different from that of a pagan philosopher. He had not 
reigned a year when he died on the 18. th of July, in 1100. , being in the vigor of his age; Maimhourg 
says, about his fortieth year, but produces no authority. His mother Blessed Ida survived him, and 
died in 1113. . He was never married. His brother Baldwin, count of Edessa, succeeded him. See 
William, archbishop of Tyre. Gesta Dei per Francos; Radulfus, Gesta Tancredi in expeditions Hieros. 
apud Martenne Analect. t. 3. . Ordericus Vitalis, Fleury, Choisy, &c.—Godfrey and his conquest of 
Jerusalem is the sublet of Tasso’s justly esteemed poem entitled, Gierusalemme Liberata. 


2963 S. Bern.1. 2. , de Consld. et ep. 288. . 

2964 Vit. S, Bern.1. 3. ,c.6.. 

2965 1, 4, , Vit. S. Bern. 

2966 Fleury, 1, 69., t.14., p. 623... 

2967 Not in S. Bern1. 2. , de Consid. et in ep 142. , ad Tolosanos. 
2968 Fp. 189. . 

2969 Serm. 2. and 74. , in Cant. Serm. 2. , in cap. Jejun. n. 4. , &c. 


2970 See against a too nice and curious use of medicine, in a penitential humble state, St. Bernard 
(Serm 50. , in Cant. et ep. 345. , ol. 321. , p. 316. ). St. Ambrose (in Ps. 118. , quoted cap. 21. , de 
consecrat. dist. 5. ), St. Basil (Reg. fus.) &c.; but a prudent care and use of medicine is an 
indispensable duty of the law of nature Itself. How careful the most austere religious Orders were in 
this particular, appears from their great attention for the sick, and from the tour seasons in the year 
for letting the monks’ blood, so famous in the ancient usages of the Benedictin Order, at which times 
a particular diet and relaxations were allowed by the monastic rules; but St. Bernard prudently 
foresaw what came to pass in his Order two hundred years after, that if under pretence of delicate 
health dispensations in the monastic rule should become too easy, its discipline under this cloak 
would be entirely enervated; but he could not condemn the use of medicine, as some have pretended; 
for in 1160. , Alquirin, a monk of Clairvaux, was most famous for the practice of physic. See 
Biblioth. Clsterc. t. 1. , p. 130. . and Chifflet, S. Bernardi genus illustre assertum p. 161. . 


2971 Bernardus et Christiané doctus, et sancté facundus, et pié festivus. Erasm. inc. 1., Rom. p. 243. 


2972 S. Bern.1. 2. , de Consid. 

2973 § Berm. ep. 87.. 

2974 See Leland Itiner. vol. 8. , p. 52. , alias 85. , Tanner. not. Monast. 

2975 The monastery of Tinmouth was founded by St. Oswald, according to Leland. (Collect. vol. 3. , 
p 43. .) Walteof, earl of Northumberland, gave it to the monks of Yarrow; earl Albry to Durham; 


Robert de Moubray under the conqueror to the Back monks from St. Alban’s, to which abbey it 
continued subordinate as a call to the dissolution. 


2978 Or 3... 


No 


2977 Theodoret,1. 3. , c. 13. . Sozom.1.5., c, 8. . S. Chrys. hom. 2. in S. Babyl, &c 
2978 Dg, 33, :22. . 
2979 Ecclus, 41. 21. 3 1. Kings 15. :32. 


2980 T> make a round of amusements or idle visits the business of life, is to degrade the dignity of a 
rational being, and to sink beneath the very brutes. Anciently not only amongst the Hebrews, who 
enjoyed the light of faith and religion, but also amongst the Gentiles, queens and empresses are 
always found in Homer and other writers at their looms or distaffs, or busy in their domestic 
concerns, never idle, or at play. Augustus Cesar wore no other clothes than such as his wife and 
daughter had spun or made with their own hands. Nature stands in need of relaxation for the exercise 
of the body and unbending of the mind; but this may be so contrived as to be useful and serious. At 
least it ought never to swallow up too much of our precious time. It is not to be expressed how much 
any passion for trifling amusements unsettles, enervates, and debases the mind, and unhinges the 
whole frame of the soul; how strong an aversion to business, and how torpid a sloth it generates; also 
what loathings, and how much emptiness, fickleness, and bitterness, everywhere attend and pursue it. 
When through a degeneracy of soul many shrunk first from a serious turn of mind, they chose 
diversions which were martial and laborious. To the dregs of corruption in manners was reserved the 
invention of slothful games and amusements. Cards, the modish diversion of this age, were first 
discovered at the French court in the fourteenth century. F. Daniel (Diss. sur |’Origine du Jeu de 
Piquet, trouvée dans |’ Histoire de France, published in the Mémoires de Trevoux, an. 1720. ) thinks 
in the reigns of Charles VI. and VII. For the names and numbers of the cards admirably agree, by 
elegant allusions, to the persons and transactions of that time. M. Bullet, professor at Besancon, to 
whom the Mémoires sur la Langue Celtique have acquired an immortal reputation, published, in 
1757. , a pamphlet entitled, Recherches Historiques sur les Cartes a Jouer, avec des Notes Critiques, 
wherein he corrects several mistakes of FF. Menestrier and Daniel on this subject, and demonstrates 
that cards were Invented four or five years before the death of Charles V., and that they consist of 
military allusions. Even the queens have a relation to the combats of chivalry, in which the ladies had 
a great share. This game was soon after introduced in England, as appears from the word knave, for 


valet or servant; which it then signified with us, as appears from Wicklif’s New Testament, kept in 
Westminster library, &c., where we read, Paul, the knave of Jesus Christ. Games of cards, in which 
chance is chiefly predominant, fall under the censure of games of hazard, which the laws of religion 
and natural justice capitally condemn. Those games at cards in which dexterity and skill prevail, can 
only be tolerated or allowed when the play is not deep, and there is no danger either al losing much 
time at it, or of contracting an attachment to it. 


2981 ps 115... 

2982 Entert. 20. . 

2983 Thid. 21. . 

2984 See Collet de Voto, S. Teresa, and S. Andrew Avellini’s lives 


2985 This daughter, Mary of Rabutin, heiress of her family, was afterward married to Henry, marquis 
of Sevigné, and has left to the latest posterity an authentic monument of her lively and agreeable 
genius, good taste, and judgment, in the easy, genteel, and spirited style of her letters, full of wit and 
dignity, and in unrivalled model of a familiar epistolary style, especially in her letters to her beloved 
daughter, the counless of Grignan. The letters which she did not write with her own hand, but only 
dictated, are is every respect much inferior to the former: and those who added the latter volumes to 
the two first have by serving the booksellers, injured the world and her memory, and passed a gross 
imposition upon the public. The best edition of her letters is that put out by Perrin in 1734. . 


2986 Collet, Vie de S. Vincent, t. 1. .1. 4. , p. 342. . 
2987 See her maxims in her life by Manpas and Marseilles. 
2988 Theodoret, Dial. 3. , p. 155. . 


2989 The inaccurate chronology published by Canisius, t. 2. , Antiq. Lect. by Du Cange ad calcem 
Chron Alex, and by Schelstrate, vol. 1. , Antig. Eccles. p. 521. , cannot be the work of St. Hippolytus, 
as Du Pin and some others have imagined. See Ceillier. 


2990 The book entitled, On the end of the world and on Antichrist, has been for some time ascribed 
by ignorant publishers to St. Hippolytus; but is a modern performance of no weight or merit, very 
different from his book on Antichrist. The best edition of this father’s works is that published, with 
many dissertations, by Fabriclus, in two volumes in folio, at Hamburgh, in 1716. . 

2991 Ep. 28. . 

2992 Dial. 3... 


2993 Grad. 7.. 


2994 In Ps. 33... 


2995 The same was practised by the monks of Croyland, Peterborough and Ely, on the coast of 
Lincolnshire, and a learned modern remarks that the present possessors of the church lands have not 
been able to drain them sufficiently, so as to render them fit for cultivation. See Stukeley, in his 
Medallic history of the reign of Carausius. 


2996 St. Austrebert was first abbess of this monastery, and her festival is kept there on the 10. th of 
February. Pavilly is four leagues from Rouen, and belongs to the very ancient and respectable house 
of Esueval. 


2997 The study and practice of physic, like other sciences, were then fallen into the hands of the 
clergy, as Fleury and Dom Rivet observe. The council of Rheims under Innocent II. in 1131. , forbade 
monks to frequent schools of medicine, or practise it out of their own monastery, on account of the 
law of enclosure; but some monks still pursued it at home; and some among the secular clergy 
continued to teach and practise it as before. Peter Lombard, canon of Chartres (a different person 
from the bishop of Paris of the same name), was first physician to king Lewis the Young; and 
Mauger, archdeacon of Evrcux, afterward bishop of Winchester in 1199. , was first physician to 
Richard1. king of England (Wharton, Anglia Sacratom. 2. , p. 478. ). The council of Lateran in 1215. 
forbade the clergy, who practised medicine, to perform any operations in which steel instruments or 
fire are applied. 


In the thirteenth century surgery began to be a distinct profession from medicine. Till that time, this 
latter was looked upon in the school as a part of physics or natural philosophy; nor was it made a 
distinct faculty before the year 1472. . Though the belles letters were still neglected, till the Greeks 
revived the taste of them in the West, the study of medicine began to be much cultivated with other 
serious sciences in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; but anatomy and botany were little known, 
without which physicians are no better than empirics. Medicine then consisted in reading principally 
Galen and Hippocrates, and in observing nature, the only true method of that study which 
Hippocrates leads his attentive readers to pursue. The most famous schools for medicine set up in the 
twelfth age were those of Paris and Montpellier. (See Du Chesne, Scriptores Hist. Franc. t. 5. , p. 323. 
.) That of Padua succeeded them; and they were preceded by that of Salerno, of all others at that time 
the most celebrated, and much resorted to from France, England. &c. as appears from the learned 
John of Salisbury, in his Metalogicus.1. 1. , c. 4... (See Bernier, Histoire de la Médecine.) The famous 
Medical Institutions of the School of Salerno, collected by the professor Peter of Milan, chiefly from 
the Arabians and Galen, which have been so often reprinted, were compiled in the eleventh age. 
Robert, duke of Normandy, having consulted the school of Salerno, as he passed through Italy in his 
return from the first crusade, a copy of this book was soon after addressed to him under the title of 
king of England. It is to be wished that the late French edition of this book had been enriched with a 
curious investigation of each precept; that those of Hippocrates had been distinguished from others 
borrowed from the Arabians, and that some mistakes had been pointed out, and corrected from 
modern observations, since a new path has been struck out in that study by Baglivi and Bellini and 
has been so laudably pursued by Lommius, Sydenham, Boerhaave, Van Swieten, Hoffman. &c 


2998 Hist, Littéraire, t.9., p. 191. . 


2999 Acts 8. :29.. 


ENDNOTES 


3000 The Guelphs were those that adhered to the popes; and the partizans of the emperors in their 
contests about investitures, &c., were called Gibellins. The distinction of these two factions was first 
heard of in Germany. In 1140. the emperor Conrad III. disposed of the duchy of Bavaria in favor of 
his brother Leopold, margrave of Austria, expelling the family of the Guelphs, who had long enjoyed 
it. Guelph VII. maintained by arms the right of his family, in favor of his ward Henry, surnamed the 
Lion, to whom Conrad’s successor, Frederic Barbarossa, afterward restored it. Conrad was born at 
Waiblingen in Suabia, whence his adherents were called Waiblingi, which word by the Italian 
pronunciation was softened into Gibellini. These factions subsisted in Germany for above a hundred 
years; but in Italy almost four hundred; they not being quite extinct there before the reign of Charles 
V. (See Rimius’s History of the House of Hanover, and Barre’s Histoire d’ Allemagne). 


3001 The Order of the Servites was approved by Alexander IV. and Benedict XI. St. Philip 
propagated it in most parts of Italy, and built some convents in France. It is at present divided into 
twenty-seven provinces. The chief house is that of the Annunciation in Florence. The primitive 
austerity of this institute was in process of time much relaxed. Wherefore, in 1593. , it was by a 
severe reformation brought back to its original manner of living in the hermitages on Monte Senario. 
These reformed religious men are called Hermite Servites. In the fifteenth century the popes Martin 
V. and Innocent VIII. declared the Servites a fifth men licant Order, and associated it in this respect 
with the four former Orders of Mendicants the Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Carmelites, and the 
Hermits of St. Austin 


3002 Abbé Rancé, Maximes et Oblig. de l’Etat Reiig. &c. 


3003 Snicileg. t.5., p. 579... 


3004 | | 7.,ep.9.. 


3005 1, 4. ep. 24.. 
30067 5, ep.17.. 


3007 Sidonius’s works consist of nine books of letters, and of a collection of short poems upon 
particular subjects, directed to his friends. His principal poems are three panegyrics on the emperors 
Avitus, Majorian, and Anthemius. He discovers a rich poetical genius, and wrote verses readily, but 
his promotion to the episcopal dignity hindered him from polishing them. His thoughts are ingenious, 
witty, and curious, and his style is concise, pleasant, and lively, but sometimes too lofty and subtle. 
He uses some words which show the Latin language had then degenerated from its purity. He had a 
flowery imagination, and excels in his descriptions and draughts. The learned Savaron published the 


works of Apollinaris Sidonius with useful notes, in quarto, at Paris and Hanover; but the edition of F. 
Sirmondus, in the year 1652. which is more ample, is enriched with new notes so well chosen, so 
curious, and judicious, as to give at ample proof of the excellency of the editor’s understanding, and 
the depth of his learning. The correctness of all the works of this learned Jesuit, justify the advice 
which he gave Huet: “Be not in haste” said he, “to make your appearance in print; revise your works 
at distant intervals; keep them by you according to the maxim of Horace and Vida, for ten years; and 
declare not yourself an author before you are fifty years old.” 





3008 Derry is called in the old Roman Provincial, Darrich, and by ancient writers, Doire Chalgaich, i. 
e. the Oak grove of Calgaich; from whence Adamnam, translating the name into Latin, calls it 
Roboretum Calgachi. It is also called Doire Choluim-chille, or Columbkill’s oak-grove, from the 
monastery of tha saint planted there. It has now the name of Londonderry, from a colony of 
Londoners settled there is the reign of James I. 


3009 Derg is a river rising out of a lake of the same name, in the barony of Tirhugh and county of 
Done rall. Loughderg is remarkable for St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 


3010 John 1. :41.. 


3011 John 21. :2. 





3012 augusti, t. 4., p. 7. 
3013 wat. 10. :3. 
30147, 5. ,c. 10. 
30151, 1.0.34. 
3016 Auctor. Bibl. Patr 


3017 The power of the kings of France had been much confined by that of the counts and barons, 
who, from the time of the first successors of Charlemagne, had commenced petty sovereigns, paying 
only a homage, and a limited obedience to the king. Joinville, who was certainly a faithful subject, 
refused to take an oath of allegiance to St. Louis, saying, he could not swear allegiance to any other 
than to his Immediate liege lord, the count of Champagne. To so narrow a compass were the royal 
demesnes reduced, that the kings of France were less powerful than some of their subjects, when 
Philip II. began to reign. That prince whose great achievements procured him the surname of 
Augustus, availing himself of the disturbances in England, under the reign of our unhappy king John, 
conquered Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Poiton, and in 1214. , defeated the emperor Otho 
IV., the counts of Flanders and Holland, the duke of Lorrain, and other confederate princes in the 
famous battle of Bouvines, a village situated between Lisle and Tournay. Being thus strengthened, he 
began (by taking every occasion to diminish the number and power of the feudatory lords) to re- 
establish the royal authority, which scheme his successors pursued till all such subordinate 
sovereignties were abolished in the kingdom; but this king stained his character by his ambition, by 
his unjust quarrel with our great king Richard, and his hostilities against him whilst he was absent in 


the holy war; by the criminal divorce of his pious queen Indel berga of Denmark, an adulterous 
marriage with the fair Agnes, and his contempt of the censures of the church which this scandalous 
action drew upon him. He did justice, however, to his injured wife several years before his death, and 
applied himself to adorn and polish his dominions. 


Louis VIII. succeeded him in 1223. , and though in his youth he had given proofs of his ambition in 
joining the rebellious barons against king John in England, whither his father had sent him: yet, from 
his accession to the throne, he showed himself a chaste, virtuous, and religious prince. He took 
Rochelle from the English, and conquered all those feudatory lords in Aquitain, who had formerly 
sworn allegiance to the king of England, as far as the Garonne; so that only that Garcons on the other 
side of that river, and the city of Bordeaux, continued faithful to England. He then turned his arms 
against the Albigenses, whom he vanquished in Languedoc, having taken Avignon, Beziers, 
Carcassone, Pamiers, and Albi; but died in his return at the castle of Montpensier in Auvergne, in the 
fortieth year of his age, having reigned only three years and three months. William of Puy-Laurens, a 
contemporary historian, assures us that Archambauld of Bourbon, this king’s great confidant, told 
him that he died a martyr to chastity; for when physicians proposed to him a remedy which is 
forbidden by the laws of God, he rejected it with horror saying: “It is better to die than to save my life 
by a mortal sin.” He left five sons, St. Louis, Rober,’ earl of Artois, Charles, earl of Anjou and 
Maine, afterward count of Provence, and lastly, king of Sicily, Alphonsus, earl of Poitou and 
Auvergne, and John, of whom we find no further mention. This was the posture of affairs when St. 
Louis began to reign, Frederic II. son of Henry VI., and successor of Otho IV using emperor of 
Germany ever since the year 1215. . Henry II. being king of England from the year 1216. Honorius 
III. being pope, who died the following year; and in the East, Robert of Courtney being the Latin 
emperor at Constantinople, who. In 1228. , was succeeded by Baldwin II.; John Ducas, son-in-law to 
the late Theodorus Lascharis, being the second Greek emperor of Adrianople and Nice, whilst the 
Latins held Constantinople; and Nicephorus Comnenus being second duke of Trebizond, whose 
successors were styled emperors. 


3018 Wi de la Ravaliere, In several dissertations in 1737. and 1742. , has abundantly justified queen 
Blanche with regard to the aspersions which some authors have cast upon her memory, as if she was 
engaged in an intrigue with Theobald, count of Champagne. Her innocence is further cleared in the 
Mémoires de Trevoux, July, 1057. , p. 471.. 


3019 See Villefore, Devoirs des Gens Mariés, &c. 


3020 Anciently, no distinction was made with regard to the age of majority between kings and others; 
consequently this was determined according to the Roman laws, or those of particular kingdoms, to 
be of twenty-five or twenty-one years. Afterward, in France, Philip II. declared, that with respect to 
kings, the age of majority should commence at the expiration of their fourteenth year. Charles V. in 
ught it to the beginning of their fourteenth year. (See Henault). 


3021 Dy Bois, Hist. Ecclés. Paris,1. 15. ,c. 4.. 
3022 Hist. de l’Eglise Gallicane, t. 11. ,1.3.. 


3023 The judicious Felibien remarks (Entrct. sur |’Archit.) that it is Incredible what a number of 
churches St. Louis built; and that though they are all Gothic, they are costly, and finely wrought. 


Those of the Jacobins and Cordeliers, in Paris, may serve for examples, the rest being built much in 
the same manner. The stately cathedrais at Rheims, four hundred and twenty feet long, and of Paris, 
three hundred and ninety feet long, were both rebuilt in the age in which he lived. The carving, and 
other curious decorations, with which every window and least part in these buildings were 
embellished, rendered them very costly; and they are solid and majestic; the materials were very 
good, and the mortar extremely well prepared. The same is observable of the churches built in 
England by St. Edward the Confessor, and under our first Norman kings. The true taste in regular 
architecture has followed the fate of other polite arts in all ages. The Romans learned it of the Greeks 
two hundred years before Christ, but it began to be neglected and depraved among them in the reign 
of Gallien, as appears by his triumphal arch in Rome. It was sometimes retrieved by great men, 
especially in the reign of Justinian, who endeavored to vie with Augustus in the number and 
magnificence of the edifices with which he adorned the empire. After the inundation of barbarians, 
except in the reigns of Theodoric, and his daughter Amalasunta, in Italy, true architecture gave way 
in the West to the Gothic, in which no certain rules, proportions, or measures were observed. Yet, in 
ages wherein encouragement was given, it is not to be imagined with what wonderful success it was 
executed merely by the dint of genius in masons or architects. This we observe in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth ages. But the ancient regular, light, convenient, and beautiful manner of 
building, which effects its purposes with less space and materials, forms bold arches, and observes 
the rules of justness and proportion in all parts, was revived with other sciences. Buschetto, a Greek, 
restored It in the eleventh age, in raising the wonderful cathedral of Pisa, and left scholars behind 
him. In the thirteenth century, Nicholas of Pisa built the Dominicans’ convent at Bologna, an edifice 
so much admired, and several edifices at Pisa. His son, John of Pisa, erected the cathedral of Sienna, 
the most finished Gothic building in the world, surpassing in beauty the rich and vast Gothic 
cathedral of Milan; but its builders understood perfectly true regular architecture. From that time, 
excellent artists, by studying the best models of ancient architecture still standing in Italy, by reading 
Its rules laid down by Vitruvius, in the reign of Augustus, and by conversing with cardinal Bessarion 
and other learned Greeks, have restored, principally in Italy, the true taste of regular architecture; 
though we still admire the sumptuous and majestic Gothic piles that were raised in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth ages, at the time of the first revival of sciences; and we loathe, amidst our 
improvements, many disgustful sights public monuments of the proprietor’s want of delicacy and 
judgment, no less than Clodius’s made vast piles of stove, insane moles, with which he was 
reproached by Cicero. (See Basari; and Hist. Littér, t. 9. .). 


3024 Soe Lauriere, Ordon. des Rois de France, t. 1. , pp. 99. , 100. ; and Velly, t.5., p. 159. . 


3025 Asredin or Sarracon, a Turkish general, being sent by Noradia, Sultan of Damascus, against the 
Saracens of Egypt, took and dashed out the brains of Elphiz, the sixteenth and last Saracen caliph, 
and possessed himself of all Egypt. He was succeeded by his nephew Saladin, surnamed the Great: 
who, after the death of Noradin, whose son was set aside on account of his youth, got himself to be 
received also sultan of Syria, or of Damascus. He immediately bent his force against the Christians in 
Palestine, out was defeated near Ascalon by Baldwin IV. king of Jerusalem. This Baldwin died 
without issue in 1185. . His successor, named also Baldwin, reigned only eight months, dying in 
1186. . The kingdom then fell to Guy of Lusignan, son of Hugh, lord of Lusignan in France, by the 
right of Sybil his wife. In 1187. , the second year of his reign, Saladin took Jerusalem, and put an end 
to that kingdom, after it had subsisted about eighty-seven years, under nine kings from Godfrey of 
Bouillon. All Europe was alarmed at this shock. The emperor Frederic Barbarossa set out for the East 
in the beginning of the following year, marched through Thrace in spite of the Greek emperor, and 


defeated the sultan of Iconium, in Asia Minor; but when he drew near Syria, going one day to swim 
for his diversion (at which exercise he was very expert), the rapid stream carried him away in the 
current, and he was drowned. This seems to have happened in the river Cydnus, near Tarsus in 
Cilicia, the same In which Alexander the Great had like to have perished, being benumbed by the 
excessive coldness of the water. Frederic’s body was taken up, and buried at Tyre, in June, 1190. . 
His eldest son, Henry VI. surnamed the Cruel, he had left in Germany but his second son, Frederic, 
duke of Suabia, led the army as far as Acre, when he and many others dying by sickness, the rest 
disbanded and returned into Germany every man as he could. 


Richard I. surnamed Heart of Lion (who had lately succeeded his father Henry IH. in England), and 
Philip Augustus of France, to shun the treacherous Greeks, transported their troops into Palestine by 
sea from Marseilles. Philip arrived first before the strong city of Acre, anciently called Ptolemais, 
which the Christians of Palestine had then been besieging three years, under the command of Guy of 
Lusignan, the expelled king of Jerusalem. Richard set sail fifteen days after the king of France, and 
arrived before the same place, which surrendered to these kings in July, 1191. . Richard and Philip, 
from continual bickerings, came at length to an open rupture, and Philip returned to France. Richard 
stayed a year longer in Palestine, defeated Saladin in a great battle, and gained many advantages; but 
the news that the king of France had invaded Normandy. and that his brother John had openly 
rebelled in England, obliged him when he was within sight of Jerusalem, in 1192. , to abandon that 
expedition, after making Guy of Lusignan king of Cyprus, and having obtained of Saladin very 
favorable conditions for the Christians, whom he left in Palestine possessed of all the coasts from 
Joppa to Tyre, with free liberty to go to Jerusalem in small companies, to pay their devotions there. 


Whilst Philip Augustus was busy in the war which he had perfidiously undertaken in Normandy, 
several princes, chiefly French, raised an army with a view to assist the Christians in Palestine. The 
chiefs of this expedition were Baldwin earl of Flanders, Theobald earl of Champagne, Hugh duke of 
Burgundy, Lewis earl of Blois, and Boniface marquis of Montserrat. This last was chosen 
generalissimo. Upon their arrival at Venice, they changed their resolution on the following occasion. 
Alexius or Alexis Angelus, son of Isaac Angelus, emperor of Constantinople, met them, and 
implored their aid against his uncle Alexius III. (Angelus) who had overthrown and imprisoned his 
father Isaac, put out his eyes, and usurped his throne. The princes undertook to do him justice, upon 
his promise to join them with the forces of the Greek empire, against the Saracens in Palestine. Henry 
Dandolo, doge of Venice, with the feet of that republic, would also share in the expedition. 
Constantinople was taken in six days, the tyrant Imprisoned, and Isaac restored: and he dying in a 
few days, his son Alexius succeeded him, but did not fulfil the conditions he and his father had 
promised the French. These were no sooner departed, but Alexius Ducas, surnamed Myrtillus or 
Murzuphilus, a man of mean extraction, then general of the Greek troops, persuaded the army and 
people that the throne required a more vigorous prince, dethroned Alexius IV. who died in prison, 
and seized upon the empire. He immediately declared war against the Latins, who returning, took 
Constantinople again by assault in 1194. , threw Myrtillus down from a tower, and abandoned him to 
be cut in pieces by the mob: and, among four candidates, chose by lot Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 
emperor of Constantinople, who made Boniface king of Thessaly, and gave Crete to the Venetians. 
The Greeks without the city constituted Theodorus Lascharis, son-in-law to the emperor Alexius III. 
(Angelus) the usurper, emperor; and he and his successors resided partly at Adrianople, and partly at 
Nice, during fifty-eight years, whilst five Latin emperors reigned at Constantinople. The last of these, 
Baldwin II., was expelled by the Greeks in 1261. , and Michael VIII. (Paleeologus) by his mother a 
descendant of the Laschares, removed from Nice to Constantinople. These Paleologi reigned about 
two hundred years, till, under Constantine IX. Constantinople was taken by the Turks in 1453. . 


The Greeks had at that time another race of emperors who possessed Colchis, and resided at 
Trebizond in Cappadocia, descending from the Comneni. Alexius H. (Comnenus) emperor of 
Constantinople, was strangled in the 15. th year of his age, in 1183. , by the command of Andronicus 
Comnenus, surnamed the Tyrant, who usurped the empire, but after two years was dethroned, and put 
to a cruel death by Isaac Angelus, who was saluted emperor, but, after ten years, dispossessed by his 
brother Alexius III. (Angelus) as is mentioned above. When the Latins took Constantinople, Alexius 
Comnenus, the chief surviving prince of that family, got possession of Sinope, Trebizond, and the 
country of Colchis. The two first of these princes were only styled dukes of the Lazi and Colchis: but 
the third, John Comnenus, took the title of emperor, which subsisted in his family till David 
Comnenus, the last emperor, was vanquished by Mahomet II. and slain with all his children at 
Byzantium, in 1461. . Thus was the eastern empire divided and weakened in the twelfth century, in 
which the fourth crusade was set on foot, in 1195. , by Henry IV. emperor of Germany, son of 
Frederic Barbarossa. He sent an army, under the command of the duke of Austria, by land, to Acre in 
Palestine, whilst he, with extreme cruelty, extirpated the Nornmas out of Naples and Sicily, and 
seized that kingdom. Upon the news that he was dead at Messina, in 1197. , his forces in Palestine 
made haste back into Germany. 


The fifth crusade amused themselves in assisting the Venetians in taking Zara, a town in Dalmatic 
which belonged to Andrew, king of Hungary; for which, at the strong remonstrance of pope Innocent 
III. the princes all did penance, except the Venetians. This crusade was stopped by the expedition 
against Constantinople, and few of the soldiers reached the Holy Land. The sixth crusade, In 1221. , 
consisted of seventy thousand men, under the command of John of Brienne, who, after the house of 
Lusignan was settled in Cyprus, obtained, by right of his wife Iolanta, or Yolande, the title of king of 
Jerusalem, and possessed some territories in Palestine, though he was never master of that city. They 
landed in Egypt, and took Damiata: but, besieging Grand Cairo, lost the greatest part of their troops 
by a very high flood of the Nile, want of provisions, and sickness; insomuch that Eladel, sultan of 
Egypt, eldest son of Saladin was moved to compassion at the sight of their miseries. John of Brienne 
returned, not to Palestine, but to Rome, where he was entertained by pope Honorius III. The sultan, 
after ten months, recovered Damiata. Frederic II., son and successor of Henry VI. in the empire of 
Germany, married at Rome Yolande, the daughter and heiress of John of Brienne, and, in 1228. , 
sailed with an army to Ptolemais or Acre; but without undertaking anything, accepted the conditions 
offered him by the Saracens, by which they yielded to him the city of Jerusalem, and he caused 
himself to be crowned king thereof; and then hastened back to Naples, but was much blamed for 
having done so little, having only made a truce with the Mahometans for ten years. From him the 
kings of Sicily long took the title of kings of Jerusalem. About the year 1240. , Richard, the brave 
earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry HI. king of England, arrived in Palestine with an English crusade, 
but found the Christians there at variance among themselves, so that he could do no more than 
conclude an advantageous peace with Saphradin, sultan of Aleppo, who exchanged all the prisoners 
taken in former wars, and yielded some towns to the Christians settled in those parts. After these 
articles were executed, Richard, in 1241. , set sail, and returned to Italy. See Gesta Del per Francos 
Hannoviae, 1611. , two vols, folio, and Maimbourg, Hist. des Croisades, a work much more exact, 
and not less elegant, than the other histories of they author, and in request among be warmed. On the 
first crusades see the life of St. Bernard, p. 272. 


3026 F Daniel in S. Louis, p. 482. . 


3027 The Oriflame was anciently the chief standard borne by the kings of France in war and was so 
called from its being of a red or flame color. It was originally the ensign of the Abbey of St. Denis, 
and borne by the counts of Vexin, who held that earldom as a fief of this abbey, with the obligation of 
leading its vassals to war, and defending its lands, under the title of Advocate, which was given to 
some prince or nobleman who took upon him the defence of the lands belonging to the church or 
abbey. (See Du Cange, Gloss. Lat. v. Advocati Ecclesiarum.) Vexin being in process of time united to 
the crown, the kings took upon them this obligation, and out of devotion to St. Denis, looked upon 
this as a sacred en sign, and made it their principal standard. They also made the cry of war Mont-joie 
St. Denys, the general cry of the French in battle, though every word or prince had a particular cry of 
arms for his vassals See Challon’s Hist. of Fr in Philip II. 


3028 The mariner’s compass is thought to have been made use of by the Christians in this crusade; it 
is expressly mentioned and described by Cardinal James of Vitri. in 1220. (Hist. Orient.1. 1. , c. 89. ), 
and by Goyot of Provence in 1200. , under the name of the magnetic needle. The French pretend 
from the flower de luce marked upon it, that it was their invention. (See Hist. Littéraire de France, t. 
9. , p. 199. .) This symbol might be added, and its use rendered general by the French in these 
crusades; though if was discovered a little before: not by John Goias of Malfi in the fourteenth age 
(as some have mistaken), but by Flavius Gioias of Malfi in 1013. , as is proved by others. See 
Musantius Tab. Chronol. sec 12. . This Amalfi or Malfi is an archiepiscopal city on the sea-coast, 
sixteen miles from Salemo. Echard and many others, by mistake, confound it with Melfi, a town 
situated between Naples and Tarento a ninety miles from each See Martiniere, Musantius. &c. 


3029 million of besants of gold amounted to five hundred thousand livres French; that is, 
according to the present valuation of money, about two millions French, says M. de la Chaise, or 
about ninety thousand pounds English. Though the difference of money between that and the present 
age is rather as of one to twenty, according to F. Fontenai, Hist. de l’Eglise de France,1. 31. . Du 
Cange, Diss. 20. , and principally Le Blanc, Tr. Historique des Monoies de France. A besant was a 
gold coin first struck by the Christian emperors at Constantinople or Byzantium; whence its name is 
desired. See Du Cange, Diss. De Nummis Imper. 


3030 The marshal’s duty was to command the army under the constable or comes stabuli. Both 
officers are first mentioned in the reign of Philip Augustus, and originally had only care of the king’s 
stables and horses; but soon after their institution, the conduct of the armies was entrusted to them. 
3031 Ep. Innoc. IV aped Duchesne, p. 413. . 

3032 Eplst. S. Ludovicl de Captiv apud Duchesne, p. 428. . 

3033 Gul. de Nangis, et Gaufridus de Bello-loco. 

3034 Watthew Paris, and Compromlssum Regis et Baronum Anglle, in D’Achery, Spicileg. t. 2. 
3035 From this parliament of Oxford some date the origin of the house of commons; but that it was 
only a revival of the assembly of the people held under the Saxons, appears from the statutes of the 


kingdom concerning it, which were enacted by Edward the son of Ethelred, confirmed by William 
the Conqueror, in D’Achery, Spicileg. t. 12. , p. 557. , &c. See Gourdon, Drake, &.c. 


3036 1 ffairs in Germany and Italy were at that time in great confusion. The emperor Frederic II., 
after a reign of forty years, died at Naples in December, 1249. , leaving to Conrad his eldest son the 
kingdoms of Naples, Jerusalem, and Lombardy; to Henry, his second son, Sicily; and to Frederic, his 
third son, Austria; to Entius, a natural son, the kingdom of Sardinia, and to Manfred or Manfroy, 
another natural son, the principality of Tarento. William I., count of Holland, a prince endowed with 
great virtues and this Conrad, surnamed the Fourth, were competitors for the empire. The former was 
drowned in Friesland in 1256. , and Richard, duke of Cornwall, brother to Henry III. king of 
England, was chosen in his place. He was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, but thinking the expense and 
difficulties too great returned to England, and died there in 1271. . 


On the other side, Conrad IV. died at Naples in 1254. , after he had reigned but four years, leaving a 
young son named Conradin, who was educated by his mother in Suabia. The nicked prince Manfred, 
who is said by some to have poisoned both his brother Conrad IV. and his father Frederic II., usurped 
the regency of Naples and Sicily for his nephew Conradin; and soon after, pretending he was dead in 
Germany, took the title of king. Pope Urban IV. alleging that Frederic II. and Conrad IV. had, by 
refusing homage, forfeited that kingdom, which was a fief of the holy see, and that Manfred was a 
usurper, made a present of it to Charles, duke of Anjou and Provence. That prince, who was religious 
and chaste like his brothers, but ambitious, through incredible difficulties made himself master of all 
that kingdom on this side the Pharos of Messina, and defeated and slew Manfred near Benevento in 
1266. . Also almost all the towns in the island of Sicily recognized him by their deputies; and when 
Conradin and his brother came out of Germany with an army to challenge that kingdom, Charles, 
after some losses, discomfited them, took them prisoners, and caused them to be put to death in 1268. 
. Peter. king of Arragon, who had married Constantina, Manfred’s daughter, occasioned afterward 
great revolutions in Sicily. The inhabitants, in revenge for the death of Conradin, and provoked by 
severe usage, formed a conspiracy, and at the time of even-song on Easter-day, in 1281. , cut the 
throats of all the Frenchmen in the island; which massacre has been since called the Sicilian Vespers. 
In 1283. king Charles had the affliction to see his son made prisoner by the admiral of Arragon. 


By the death of Conradin, and his brother Frederic duke of Austria, who were both beheaded together 
at Naples, the house of Suabia became extinct; but the house of Austria soon succeeded it in power 
for Rodelph, count of Hapsburg, after the death of Richard duke of Cornwall, and a short 
interregnum was chosen emperor in 1273. ; and, being a religious, wise, and valiant prince, retrieved 
the empire, which he found plunged in the utmost confusion and disorders. Ottocar king of Bohemia 
had seized on Austria. Stiria, Carniola and Carinthia; but Rodolph, who had married Anne, the 
neiress of Suabia-conquered them, and invested his son Albert with the duchy of Austria; and 
Rodolph, another son, with the county of Suabia. Albert was afterward emperor, and his posterity 
took their title from Austria as a more illustrious principality than that of ilapsburg. 


3037 See Diction. Historique Portatif. V. Sorbonne. 


3038 The excellent laws of this king are extant under the title of, The Ordinances established by St. 
Louis. The French Pragmatic Sanction, made to secure the canonical elections to benefices, is by 
some ascribed originally to St. Louis; but it has undergone so many alterations, that little stress can 
be laid on this circumstance. See Spondan. ad an. 1268. , et FF. Fontenai et Brumoi, Hist. de l’Eglise 
de France, t. 11. ,1. 33. , p. 201. . Some attribute to St. Louis only the first five articles of this 
Pragmatic Sanction, because the sixth is wanting in several manuscript copies. F. Natalis Alexander 
maintains, in an express dissertation, that St. Louis was the founder of this famous constitution: 


Thomassin contends at large that it is not so ancient. The Boliandists, in their Commentary on the life 
of St. Louis (25. Augusti) adopt the sentiment of Thomassin, and set off his arguments with new 
force. F. Griffet, who has very much enhanced the value of the late edition of F. Daniel’s History of 
France, in 1755. , by additional curious Notes and Dissertations, does not presume to decide this 
controversy; but lays down principles which lead the attentive reader to join issue with Thomassin. 


3039 The crusarde till that time imagined they were going for Egypt or Palestine; and prince Edward, 
afterward king Edward I., with several English lords, who joined this crusade, sailed to Palestine 
Prince Edward, after many gallant achievements against the Saracens, was stabbed with a poisoned 
dagger by a Mahometan at Acre, and was wonderfully cured; Speed and some moderns say by his 
affectionate wife Eleanor sucking the poison out of the wound, but according to contemporary 
writers by the extraordinary skill of the surgeon. 


3040 Voltaire’s History of the Crusades is more superficial, if possible, than his other historical 
performances, in which a blaze of empty wit was the author’s chief aim and ambition. To give a 
satisfactory account of events, or an inquiry after truth, are seldom any part of this author’s concern: 
and the reflections which he intersperses are frequently false, and have the most impious and 
pernicious tendency. 


3041 St. Louis often touched for the cure of the disease of scrophulous schirrhous tumors, called the 
king’s evil. Before this time it is related by the French historians that king Philip I. was deprived of 
the gift which his predecessors had enjoyed of healing that distemper on account of the irregularity of 
his life. The origin of this custom in France is ascribed to the learned and pious king Robert, or at 
least to some on the kings of the third race. The French kings usually only perform this ceremony on 
the day they hare received the holy communion. 


St. Louis had five sons; but of these none left issue except Philip HI. surnamed the Hardy or the 
Blod, and Robert count of Clermont who having married Beatrice, the heiress of Bourbon, was the 
founder of the royal branch of Bourbon. 


3042 Tea. 62. :4. 

3043 Critica Historico-Chronologica in Annales Baron 

3044 ¢. Optat.1. 1. , de Schismate. n. 9. , et Albaspinzus not. ib 
3045 Fus.1.5..¢ 28.. 

3046 Berti in Sec. 3.. Diss 1.. t.2., p 158.. 


3047 The baptism which he received on the stage was no more than a representation of that 
sacrament for want of a serious intention of performing the Christian rite, but St. Genesius was 
baptized in desire with true contrition, and also in his own blood. 


3048 ‘Act, Sincer. p. 283. . 


3049 Tiliem. t. 4. , p. 694. . 
3050 Theodoret de Curand. Grec. Affect. Serm. 8. , de Martyr, t. 4. , p. 606. . 
3051 Append Regul. S. Cesarii. 


3052 S. Cesar., Serm. 142. ,n. 2. , et Serm. 300. . 





3053 Serm, 284. , in App. S. Aug. See also Serm. 83. , &c. 
304 Vita S. Cesar,1.1., 0.31. 


3055 Op. S. Augustini, t. 5. , App. We have also in the Bibliothéque Patrum, forty-six homilies of St. 
Cesarius, and forty-four in Baluze’s Miscellanies: but of these only twenty-three are not comprised 
in the appendix to St. Austin’s; and the last eight in Baluze belong not to out saint 


3056 Serm. 37. , p. 185. , App. t. 5., Op. S. Aug. 


(ee) 


057 Reg. S. Cxsarii, n. 3., 11.,17., 18. . Vita S. Cesarii,1. 1. .n.33.. 


3058 See |’Hist. du Pelagianisme, printed at Avignon in 1763., t. 2. , c. 24. , p. 188.-196. Hincmar, 1. 
de Predest c. 12. et 22. 


3059 Symmach. ep. 5., p. 1295. . 
3060 He is not to be confounded with St. Malrubius, who is honored on the 21. st of April. 
3061 Conf.1.1.,¢.6.,7.. 


3062 Th o.5,. 


3063 Con.1. 1. , c. 7. 


3064 Th ¢. 11. 


3065 Thc. 11.. 


3066 Conf. c. 12. . 


3067 «Nec dulcis ulli dispiina infantie est.”—Prudent. de Cor. Hymn. 12. . de S. Cassiano, v. 28. . 


3068 “Majorum nuge negotia vocantur.”—St. Aug. Confess.1. 1., ¢. 9. . 


3069 Conf.1.1.,¢.9.. 


3070 “Jussisti, Domine, et ita est, ut poena sua sibi sit omnis inordinatus animus.”—Ib. c. 12. . 
3071 Conf.1.1.,¢.13.. 

3072 Th. c, 20.. 

3073 Th, ¢, 15... 

3074 Thc. 15.,17.. 

3075 Th, c. 18. 

3076 Th. ¢. 19. 

30777,2.,¢.4.,5.,6.,8.,9.. 

3078 Fy pudet non esse impudentem.”—L. 2. , c. 9. . 


3079 «ihi monitus muilebres videbantur, quibus obtemperare erubescerem: illi autem tui erant, et 
ego nesciebam.”—S. Aug. Confess.1. 2. , c. 3. . 


3080 Conf.1. 2. ghedes 
3081 Apud S. Aug. ep. 48. . 
3082 «yy» tibi, flumen moris humani! Quis resistet tibi?” St. Aug. Conf.1. 1., ¢. 8.. 


3083 He took a concubine to whom he continued constant; till, beginning to think of his conversion 
to God, he dismissed her at Milan in 385. , and sent her back to Africa, where she made a vow of 
continency. He had by her a son named Adeodatus, who was baptized at the same time with his 
father, and died about the eighteenth year of his age, a prodigy for his wife and genius. 


3084 S. Aug. Conf. t. 4.,c. 16. . 
3085 Conf.1.3.,c.4.,5.. 


3086 Under pretence of apologizing for the fall of so great a genius as St. Austin Into this monstrous 
heresy, Bayle, instead of presenting us with a critical Inquiry into the history of Manicheism, such as 
the nature of his work required, gives only a crude and servile abstract of the general history of 
Manes from the Acts of Archelaus, and takes every occasion, under the various articles of ancient 
and modern Manichees, Faulicians, and the like, to adorn, improve, and enforce, with all the subtilty 
of which he was master, the arguments of those heretics, against the mysteries of oar faith concerning 
the origin of evil, &c. This he doubtless did with the same view of establishing his universal 
skepticism, and of shaking the foundations of all religion, with which he unjustly insults the memory 
of David and so many other prophets and holy men, and attacks, with a flow of false reasoning, the 


mysteries of the Trinity, Incarnation, &c. Nor is he less industrious under the article of this heresy 
than under so many other heads to collect a dunghill of filth and obscenities to poison the morals of 
men no less than their faith. 


Tillemont has unravelled the history of Manicheism with his usual candor, and has given it 
methodical and clear; but his account is chiefly built on the authority of Archelaus: in which also 
Fleury, Du Pin. Ceillier, and other moderns agree. Archelaus, bishop of Cascar in Mesopotamia, is 
said to have held a public disputation with Manes in that city in the year 277. , in presence of 
Marcellus, a nobleman of great probity and prudence, many other persons of distinction, and a great 
crowd of people. Marcellus seems to have been the Roman governor of Mesopotamia under 
Aurelian, called by Zosimus, Marcellinus. He and the other judges are said to have pronounced 
sentence in favor of Archelaus. A second disputation is related to have been held between them at the 
castle of Diodorides. Tillemont remarks certain circumstances here related to be incredible. (Note 4. , 
sur les Manich. p. 779. .) The history of this conference was not written by Archelaus, as many 
mistake; for Photius proves (Cod. 85. ) from Heraclian, bishop of Chalcedon, who wrote twenty 
books against the Manichees, that Hegemonius was not the Greek translator, as St. Jerom imagined, 
but the author of this history. Joseph Assemani has proved this point (Bibl. Orient. t. 1. , p. 555. ) and 
observes that this Hegomonius lived some time after Archelaus, and that he seems to have retrenched 
many things which had been spoken at the conference, and added others. App. add t. 1. , Bibl. Orient. 
p. 45. .) This circumstance renders the credit of the acts of the conference under the name of 
Archelaus precarious and uncertain, as in some points they are absolutely indefensible. Tillemont, 
Fleury, and Natalis Alexander, borrow from them the accounts they have given of many things 
relating to Manes and his doctrine; for which reason their histories seem in this part defective. 


Isaac de Beausobre, a native of Poitou, who having studied at Saumur, and being eight years chaplain 
to the princess of Anhalt-Dessau, became pastor of the French refugees at Berlin in 1694. , and died 
there In 1738. , has published an elaborate work entitled, Histoire de Manichée et du Manichéisme, in 
which he pretends the acts of this conference were a fiction either of Hegemonius or some other from 
whom he had them; but allows the letter of Manes to Marcellus inserted in them, and copied by 
Fleury (1. 8. , n, 10. ), to be original and genuine. He might have said the same of the description of 
the person and dress of Manes, and some other particulars; from which we cannot doubt, that 
Hegemonius had before him some good Syriac memoirs concerning Manes, though great part of this 
work deserves no regard. (See Beaus.1. 1. , c. 13. .) Wherefore, to clear this history of uncertain or 
fictitious circumstances, little stress is here laid on the Acts of Archelaus, as they are called. This 
conference was unknown to Eusebius, St. Ephrem, and all the ancient Syriac writers whose works 
came to the knowledge of D’Herbelot and Jos. Assemani Copies of these acts were common in the 
East in the time of St. Jerom; and a little before him St. Philastrius had read them: Saint Cyril of 
Jerusalem cited them, and Saint Epiphanius had some knowledge of them. 


The authority of the Greek fathers with regard to Manes is too much slighted by Beausobre Much 
less will this author persuade us that the inquisitive St. Austin, who lived eight years a hearer among 
the Manichees, never understood their errors; and usually charges them with consequences of his 
own. The curious inquiries of this critic, who is to be read with great caution, would have done him 
more honor had his criticism been more modest and sober, had the fathers been treated by him with 
more decency, and if his warmth had not betrayed him into misrepresentations and slanders where he 
could and ought to have been better informed, especially1. 9.,c. 4.,5.,9., t. 2... He mistakes the 
Catholic notion of apostolical tradition belonging to faith (p. 2. , t. 1. ), which regards only revealed 
truths; in points of historical facts, Tillemont could never fear shaking the foundations of the Church, 


whatever mistakes in them he could have pointed out in the writings of the fathers; and his sincerity 
must convince us that he was never backward in doing it, when he discovered them. That no creation, 
properly so called, of the world or matter, can be proved from holy scriptures, is a falsehood equally 
rash and unheard of before this author. This labored assertion of Beausobre (1. 5. , ch. 3..4., and 5., 
t. 2. , p. 182. , &c.) is invincibly confuted by the author of the late book, entitled, La Religion révélée 
établie sur les Principes de la vraie Philosophie, et sur la Divinlté des Ecritures; on Dissertations 
Philosophiques, Théologiques, et Critiques contre les Incrédules. Diss. 4. , Paris, 1756. . This author 
has, however, diligently compiled the history of Manes from the Syriac. Persian, and Arabian writers. 
The same is given us also at length, from those sources, by Moshemius, the celebrated chancellor of 
the university of Gottingen, in Comment, de rebus ecclesia ante Constantinum Magn. Helmstadii, 
1753. , pag. 728. . Also in his Institutiones Hist. Ecclesia, sec. 3. The objections of Beausobre are 
solidly refuted by Cacciari Exercit. in S. Leon. M. Op. Rom. 1751. . Diss1. de Manich. Her. 


Scythianus, a native, not of Scythia, as some have imagined, but of Arabia, the first forger of the 
Manichean Imposture, was a very rich merchant, well skilled in medicine, mathematics, and 
astronomy, was a Christian before his fall, and travelled into Egypt, and afterward into Palestine; and 
left at his death his writings to Manes; for he was his contemporary, though senior, as appears from 
the letter which Manes wrote to him, a fragment of which is preserved by Photius, and published by 
Fabricius ‘Bibl. Grec. t. 5. , p. 283. ), though some have made Scythianus much older. See St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem, St. Epiphanius, and Photius. 


Manes was born in Chaldea, according to St. Ephrem (hymn 14. ), in the year 240. , as we are 
assured by the Chronicle of Edessa, published by Jos. Assemani. (Bibl. Orient. t. 1. , p. 393. .) His 
name was Corbi cins or Cubricus; but he afterward took that of Manes or Manicheus, not from the 
Greek word Maneis, a madman, but from some Chaldaic word. Usher and Beausobre think this name 
the same with Manaem or Manahem, the Paraclete or comforter; Pagninus. Junius, and Pocock rather 
pronounce it Manachem, which word the Greeks, who have no terminations in m, softened Into 
Manes and Manicheus. Scharistanl and others tell us that he was a learned philosopher, and versed in 
mathematics, astronomy, and physic, and that he was an excellent painter. He was a Christian, and 
was ordained priest as the learned Jacobite Abulpharagius and the judicious D’ilerbelot testify. 
Broaching his errors he was excommuaicated; after which he repaired to the court of king. Sapor, son 
of Ardezhir, called by the Greeks Artaxerxes, the founder of the second Persian monarchy. He lived 
in favor with this prince, and accompanied him in his wars perhaps in quality of his physician, says 
Boausobro. Here he renewed and perfected the system which he had formerly learned of Scythianus, 
blending in one religion many notions of heathen philosophers, the Persian Magians, and the gospel. 
Pretending that all nations had had their prophets, he preferred those of the ancient Persians and the 
other Gentiles (meaning many of their philosophers) to those of the Hebrews whom he rejected; and 
he made the Magian notion of two first principles, the one good, and the other bad, the ground or 
basis of his imposture. 


The Magians originally established two principles coeternal, the one Good or Light, called 
Oromazes, or rather Hormizdas (for all the Persians write the word with an jasper, as Hyde shows), 
which name some interpret from the Chaldaic, shining light or fire; others more reasonably, from the 
Persian Oro, good, and mazd, God. The other principle which was evil, they called Arimanes, or 
rather Aberman, i.e. the devil, whom they thought the origin of all evil. See Plutarch de Iside et 
Osirlde, Agathias, &c. It is certain that the Persians never adored this evil principle, nor called it God, 
though some Greeks, in giving account of their system, gave it that name, and some other idolators 
had their avenging or malicious god, whom they appeased by sacrifices and supplications. Some 


Persians, quoted by Dr. Hyde (p. 5. ), denied that they adored the planets, or fire, or even Mithra, that 
is, the pure heavenly fire of the sun; but though they did not make them equal to the supreme God, it 
is manifest from the acts of the Persian martyrs, and other monuments, that the Persian Magians in 
general worshipped all the four elements as inferior deities. 


The reformation of the Magian religion introduced by Zerdusht, Zardasch, or Zoroaster, the great 
Persian impostor and Philosopher, who had probably conversed with Daniel or Esdras, consisted in 
this, that he taught only one God, as he often repeats in his famous book called Sad-Der, which Dr. 
Hyde has published in the end of his learned treatise. On the Religion of the ancient Persians. 
Zoroaster pretended that this God formed the good and the evil principle, the subaltern causes of all 
things, but not coeval for he said the devil, or bad intelligent principle, sprang out of the chaos of 
matter when God brought matter or darkness out of the corner of infinite space in which till then it 
had lurked. Thus is his system explained by Abulpharagius (whose history is translated by Pocock, p. 
143. ), by Ibn Sabna, quoted by Hyde, and other Oriental writers; also by Theodore of Mopsuestia (tr. 
de Magid Persai. apud Photium,) &c. Prideaux is much mistaken, who takes the Persian evil principle 
to have been a mere privation (1. 4. , t. 1. .) for the Magians imagined it a positive real principle, 
which was an efficient cause of a great part of the universe. 


Ramsay in his Travels of Cyrus, in his Mythology, and in his Philosophical Principles of Religion, 
has set off the religion of the ancient Persians, and that of most other idolatore, in a fine dress, but 
very different from the truth, to make their system more favorable to his monstrous idea of one 
universal religion of the world. It is certain that Zoroaster taught the resurrection of the dead, a 
heaven, and a hell, with several other great truths. This philosopher was most puzzled to account how 
evil and its first principle did not come from God, as in this system it was disentangled and extracted 
out of the chaos by him; and Pocock observes (p. 149. ), that upon this article the Magians were 
always much divided among themselves. Mr. Thomas Hyde, the learned Oxford professor, remarks 
(p. 126. ), that there were among them above seventy sects, differing chiefly concerning the 
properties of this evil principle. Among these some after Zoroaster’s time adhered to the old Magian 
principles, and were called Magusians, i.e., Followers of the Magians. They are mentioned by St. 
Epiphanius, Bardesanes, St. Basil (ap. Eus. Prep.1. 6. , c. 10. ), &c. Scharistani, in his book 
published by Hyde, tells us (p. 282. ), that Manes approved this popular sect, the capital point of 
whose doctrine was, that the two principles of light and darkness are eternal and coeval, both 
necessarily existing, and producing necessarily all other things that are produced, good and bad. This 
was the origin of Manicheism. 


Sapor and the reigning Zoroastrian Magians were much offended at the innovation of Manes, who 
pretended that he had learned his new doctrine in an ecstasy, had received his apostleship 
immediataly from heaven, and was inspired by the Paraclete whom Christ had promised to send. The 
king resolved to put him to death, and he only saved his life by flying into Turquestan, a country 
situated on the eastern side of the Caspian sea. See Condemir (in Hyde, p. 282. ), and D’Herbeiot. 
(Bibl. Orient. p. 549. .) There in a save he wrote his gospel (often quoted by the fathers) in the same 
manner as Zoroaster had compiled his Zend, in solitude. The capital of Turquestan was called Cascar, 
and it is possible that Manes might here have had the conference, which Hegemonius placed in 
Mesopotamia. This province of Turquestan was neither subject to the Persians nor to the Romans, 
and Manes had sent hither before him his disciple Addas, who had gained some proselytes to his sect. 
Sapor I. died in 272. , according to D’Herbeiot; and his son Hormisdas ascended the throne, who had 
before secretly favored the pretended prophet Manes, therefore, taking with him the book of his 
gospel which he had adorned with excellent paintings, and in which he had written his own 


revelations, returned into Persia. Hormisdas not only declared him self his protector, but embraced 
his doctrine, as Megiddi, a Persian historian (in Hyde, p. 281. ), assures us, and he built a strong 
castle for Manes that he might have a secure retreat in case of danger. But this prince dying before he 
had reigned quite two years, his son Varanes first favored, but afterwards persecuted Manes, who was 
put to death most probably by him, though some think by his adopted son and suceossor, Varanes II. 


The cause of his death is ascribed in the acts of Archelaus to his failing to cure the king’s son 
according to his promise, and to his flight; but by Condemir and Ibn Sabna (in Hyde, p. 281. ), and 
others quoted by Hottinger (Hist. Orient., pp. 254. , 279. , &c.) to his impiety, especially in denying 
the resurrection of the dead, which was a great article of the Zoroastrian doctrine, as we are assured 
by Diogenes Laértius (Proem.) and by the Persian and Arabian writers. (See Hyde,1. de Relig. Vet. 
Persar, in Append. p. 537. .) Condemir (in Hyde, p. 283. ) says, he was crucified near the gate of the 
city. Smir-Coadus (in Renaud. Hist. Patr. Alex. p. 43. ) says he was flayed alive, and his skin stuffed 
with hay and hung on a gibbet Abulpharagius related that he was flayed only after his death. All 
agree that his body was thrown to the beasts and birds of prey to be devoured; and this was the usual 
custom of the Persians, not to defile the element of the earth, as Hyde proves; but another reason of 
this practice was, because they thought it was most noble to have living creatures for their sepuichres, 
as Stephen Assemani takes notice (in Acta Mart, Orient.). The bodies of kings and great men were 
allowed by a special privilege to be buried in monuments of stone. (Tho. Hyde, c. 34. , p. 410. .) 


The Manichees kept the feast of their doctor and apostle on the day of his death. in March, and called 
it Bema, the Greek word for a chair or tribunal, as St. Austin mentions. (1. 18. , contra Faust. c, 5. , 
etl. contra ep. Fundamenti, c. 8. .) His death happened in 277. , at Gandi Sapor, a city built by Sapor 
I. upon the rulus of Persepolis, in the province of Elam. He and his successors of the second Persian 
monarchy chiefly resided there, and almost abandoned Cteslphon and Selencia, the seats of the 
Parthian kings. (See Jos. Assemani, Bibl. Orient. t. 3. , par. 2. , p. 43. .) Here it was that Sapor kept 
the emperor Valerian prisoner, as Barhebreus tells us. (ib.) The Syrians often call this city Lapeta, 
Beth-Lapeta, and Elymais, though the ancient Elymais was at some distance. Manes chose twelve 
apostles, of which the three principal were Thomas, Addas, and Hermas. Another of them called 
Leucius wrote false Acts of the Apostles of Christ, and a book on the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 
The Manichees became a very numerous sect and spread themselves in Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Egypt, Greece, Africa, and Spain; and, in the seventh century, in Armenia; afterward in Bulgaria, 
Lombardy, and Languedoc; but were everywhere the execration equally of Pagans, Jews, 
Mahometans, and Christians, 


The whole doctrine of Manes turned chiefly upon the distinction of the two principles of Light and 
Darkness, which had been first introduced among Christians by the heresiarch Basilides, who had 
travelled into Persia, and who dogmatized at Alexandria in the beginning of the second age. The 
latter is accused by the fathers of magic; it is certain that he taught many superstitions notions and 
practices about his Eons or angels. His famous symbol, called Abraxas, was a small figure or 
talisman, representing or signifying, not, as Tertullian and St. Jerom imagined, the supreme God, 
who, according to him, has no name but the prince of the Eons, or three hundred sixty-five heavens 
(or rather of the three hundred sixty-five angels whom he placed in so many heavens), as St. Irenzeus 
assures us. (1. 1. , c. 23. . See Dom Massuet. Diss. et not, ib.) Scaliger, Wendelin, F. Hardouin, and 
some others, pretend to find in this word allusions to Christ; but it is manifest that a talisman or 
magical figure, pretended to expel devils and cure diseases, was used by the Egyptians under the 
name Abraxas, signifying an imaginary god presiding in the heavens; from these Egyptians Basilide 
borrowed this superstitious conceit. In the cabinets of antiquaries we meet with many ancient little 


figures called Abraxas, cut in stone in various monstrous forms. John Marcarius, canon of Aire, and 
John Chifflet, canon of Tournay, pretend all these to have been figures used by the Basilidians; but 
the hundred and twenty such figures which Chifflet caused to be engraved in his book on this subject, 
are all demonstrated to be representations of different Egyptian idols. See Jablonski (Diss. de Nomine 
Abraxas, in Miscell. Lipsiens. novls, t. 7. ), and Montfaucon. (Paleograph. Grec.,1. 2. , c. 8., p. 177. 
.) On this account Passeri (1. de Gemmis Stelliferis. Diss. de Gemmis Basilidianis, t. 2. , p. 221. . 
Florentie, an. 1750. ) will have it that all these figures are of Egyptian idolatrous extraction; but, as 
he confesses, and as it is evident, that several of them contain express allusions to Christ, such ought 
certainly to be ascribed to the Basilidians. On Basilides, and his impious tenets, see St. Ireneeus, St. 
Clement of Alexandria, &c. 


Marcion, his contemporary, propagated the doctrine of two principles in Pontus, and at Rome 
rejected the Old Testament, and denied the resurrection of the flesh. Bardesanes, a Christian 
philosopher of Edessa, admitted also a good and an evil principle, denied the resurrection and fell in 
with Apelles, Marcion, and the Docete, who denied the reality of Christ’s incarnation and passion. 
(See St. Ephrem, Eusebius, St. Clement, &c.) These heretics were the precursors of Manes, who 
ingrafted his own inventions upon their false principles. The impostor taught that the good and bad 
principle (or God with his heavenly powers, and the devil with his angels) had originally each their 
empire, divided by certain bounds; that the latter consisted, according to this heresiarch, of five 
distinct regions, each made up of a different element, over each of which presided a ruling evil 
power, with many subordinate bad angels or demons, all under the dominion of the great prince, or 
the devil. God knew the darkness, but the darkness knew not him, till by increasing and multiplying, 
and by an intestine war amongst themselves, the bad angels were driven upon the borders of light, 
and invaded its happy realms. Light seeing this attack, framed the First Man, composed of five 
elements of the celestial substance, contrary to those of Matter or darkness, and sent him to oppose 
them; and afterward sent another power, called the Living Spirit, to succor him in his conflict. 
However, the demons seized a part of the heavenly substance, and from that time good and evil are 
blended in our world, which were formed from this mixture; for the living spirit, whom they 
imagined one of the first intelligences (or emanations from light or God), vanquished the demons, 
and bound them in the air, and of the two substances, good and bad now mixed together, formed the 
world; of that spiritual substance which he was able to separate from the contagion of matter, he 
made the sun and higher heavens; of that which remained corrupted in a small degree, he formed the 
moon, and other lower planets; and what continued too much confounded with matter was employed 
in framing whatever composes the sublunary world, in which everything differs in perfection as more 
or less of the heavenly substance abides in it. Thus the heresiarch pretended to account for the origin 
of evil. See Manes quoted by St. Austin (1. contra ep. Fundam.), the accurate Titus, bishop of Bostra 
now called Bosra, in Arabia, who flourished in 362. (1. I, contra Manich. Bibl. Patr. t. 4. ., par. 2. , p. 
882. ,) Theodoret, Saint John Damascen, &.c. 


Some moderns think this Living Spirit was, according to Mades, God the Son: others the Holy Ghost, 
or, more probably, an inferior intelligence. By the First Man he meant the human soul before its 
incorporation, but of a material substance; which notion he derived from the opinion of Plato, and 
several ancient philosophers and heretics, concerning the pre-existence of souls, which some 
pretended were sent into bodies in punishment of former offences. Manes taught that this First Man 
was a mediate emanation of God, that is, a part, not of his essence, but of the heavenly substance. He 
pretended that everything in nature was animated, or had something of a soul or spirit in it. (See Titus 
Bostr. St. Austin, ib. &c.) He said that angels presided in each star: that the demons in the air were 
the cause of tempests; that seeing human souls the most excellent parts of the celestial substance, and 


contriving how to retain them, they formed two organized bodies of matter upon the model of the 
First Man, to attract the souls, and with the allurements of concupiscence to incline them to 
perpetuate their captivity. Faustus, the Manichee, would not affirm to St. Austin, that the devil made 
the difference of sexes; which expression would have been too shocking; but only that God made the 
First Man (or the soul) and nature the second man, with the difference of sexes. (S. Aug. contra 
Faust,1. 24. , c. 1. ,1. 29. , c. 2. , &c.) In consequence of these principles. Manes advanced, that in 
every man there are two souls; the one heavenly, in which are the seeds of virtue, the other carnal, the 
seat of vice, and from the devil. (S. Aug. I. de duabus animabus contra Manicheos.) Beausobre 
pretends, against St. Austin, that the Manichees were not fatalists; but however free they maintained 
souls to be in the state of innocence, they denied them, in their state of captivity, a constant true 
liberty of indifference. Though they taught that Christ had recovered for us the grace or succor to 
overcome evil, and that we are obliged to resist it; yet they believed the empire of evil to be often 
irresistible in them, as is evident from all St. Austin’s books against them, and all other fathers and 
historians. 


The Manichees placed the sin of Adam and Eve in the use of marriage (S. Aug. de Mot. Manich. c. 
12. , et Op Imperf.1. 3. , c. 172. ); perhaps they thought that otherwise the species would have been 
propagated antae other way. Manes condemned the use of Marriage, as in itself sinful, which was 
certainly the doctrine of some of the ancient Gnostics before him. His reasons were, that it is founded 
in concuplscence, and propagates the work of the devil, in confining human souls in hodles of matter. 
(So S. Austin contra Faust.1. 22. , c. 30. ,1. 30., c. 6., 1... contr. Second. c. 21. ,1. de Heres, c. 46. 
,1. de Morlb. Manich. c. 18. . S Leo, ep. 15. , c. 7. .) St. Austin says, (locis citat, &c.) that they 
allowed unnatural lusts. As to fornication the same holy doctor says they tolerated it; (ib.) 
nevertheless, they called it a fruit of the devil (apud Aein. Disp. Archelai, p.30. ), and Manes extolled 
chastity, and called his elect, Men Virgins. The Hearers among the Manichees were allowed to marry, 
to saw corn, and to eat tlesh, as St. Austin assures us (cp. 74. , ad Deuter.), probably as imperfections, 
but excusable in them by the necessity and condition of nature, or of its captivity; but the Elect or 
Perfect were never allowed to eat of any living creature, drink wine, possess riches, or meddle with 
secular affairs, these being all works of the devil or matter. 


Manes taught the transmigration of souls, that death is their true birth and deliverance from matter 
and the devil: that those of infidels and sinners are punished in hell but for a time only; that they are 
then sent into other bodies, according to their demerits; as, for example, the souls of murderers into 
the bodies of lepers or asses; and being purified by several transmigrations, are conveyed to the 
moon, and some time after to the sun, being purged more perfectly in every state, till, being delivered 
from all contagion they are removed from the sun into the realm of light. Manes denied the 
resurrection of the flesh, holding this to be evil; but he taught the general judgment, and the 
conflagration and utter destruction of the world, when all the heavenly substance should be delivered 
from matter, and fully purged; that then the devils should be confined to utter darkness, and their 
boundaries guarded, that they may make no more inroads on the kingdom of God. From the same 
principle he taught, that Christ, the Son of God, who came to deliver human souls, and 
communicated grace, that is, knowledge and succor to them, only took the external figure, not the 
real nature, of man, this being evil, and from the devil. Therefore he denied Christ’s incarnation, and 
his birth from a virgin; also, that he used food for sustenance, suffered died, or rose again; though the 
impostor said he did all these things in appearance, to deceive and conquer the devil. The doctrine of 
this heresiarch concerning his possible Jesus is, that he is daily born, and daily dies in every leek, 
fruit, tree, and other thing that is produced or destroyed. (See Faustus apud S. Aug.,1. 20. , c. 2. et 11. 
. Evodius de Fide apud S. Aug., c. 34. .) The meaning of which seems to be, that Jesus left some 


emanation of the heavenly elements which he brought upon earth, to be communicated to, and to be a 
seed of spiritual vigor in everything against the encroaching power of evil. Manes curtailed and 
interpolated the New Testament, and rejected the Old as the work of the evil powers; he also denied 
the inspiration, or at least the superior authority of the Hebrew prophets, to whom he opposed old 
Chaldean Gentile philosophers, and produced apocryphal books in support of his extravagant 
heresies. 


He imagined God to be extended and corporeal, for he held nothing truly spiritual, or 
uncompounded, and without physical or real parts: yet he denied God to be material, taking this 
word for the evil substance; and he denied him to be present where this was, though extended 
everywhere else. He conceived matter to be endued with senses and perception, but without any 
moral good quality; and he said the devil and his angels sprang out of it, not from eternity, but in 
time. He held a Trinity, and a kind of consubstantiality of the three Persons, but thought them as 
much distinct as three men, and the Son and Holy Ghost inferior and immediate emanations of part of 
the essence of the Father, subordinate and dependent; that since the formation of the material world, 
the Son resides in the sun and in the moon, and the Holy Ghost in the air, assisting souls by his 
salutary influences, and continually producing in all sublunary things the passible Jesus. (Faustus 
apud S. Aug.) The Manichees never worshipped the evil principle, but hated it, as Titus of Bostra and 
others observe; and Faustus declares that they only adored the divinity of the Father Almighty, Christ 
his son, and the Holy Ghost. (Ap. S. Aug.,1. 20. , c. 1. .) 


St. Austin reproaches them with idolatry in their worship of the sun, moon, and heavenly powers. 
Beausobre endeavors to vindicate them and the ancient Persians on this head. S. Aug. contra Faust, 1. 
20. , c. 3. .) Dr. Tho. Hyde thinks the Magians did not adore the sun and moon, for they only turned 
their faces at their prayers towards the sun in the day, and the moon in the night, as the two great 
witnesses of God, who loveth light, and hateth darkness. (De Relig. vet. Pers. in Sad-Der, p. 513. .) 
This author procured a testimony of this from the Guebres in the Indies, who follow the religion of 
the ancient Magians. (De hodlerno statu Persie, p. 108. , &c.) But all these sects ascribed to the 
intelligences which presided in these planets, certain perfections which agree only to the Divinity. 
Moreover, it is superstitious to pay any religious honor to creatures without the divine warrant; much 
more if a person, under any idea whatever, should have any religious respect for imaginary beings, as 
fairies, or the sylphs and gnomes of the Rosicrusians. The Persian martyrs regarded the Magians’ 
worship of the sun and elements as idolatrous. (See their Acts.) The Manichees, in the hymns which 
they sung instead of David’s Psalms which they rejected, praised commentitious heavenly 
intelligences, as having ridiculous forms and functions, one called Atlas, supporting and carrying the 
earth (not the heavens), another dispensing the five heavenly elements, &c. (See S. Aug. contra 
Faust.1. 15.,¢.5., 6. ,1. 20. ,c. 10. .) 


The Manichees had no idols, altars, or sacrifices; kept the feasts of Easter and Pentecost; also 
Sunday, hut fasted on all Sundays and Mondays, believing the end of the world would happen on one 
of those days. Beausobre thinks they kept the feast of the Magians, mentioned by Agathias. for 
killing all venomous creatures, as a practice disagreeable to the devil, whose instruments they called 
them. The Manichees held original sin, and baptized children. (S. Aug. Op. Imp.1. 3. , n. 137. .) They 
celebrated the eucharist but, instead of wine, which was absolutely forbidden their elect, used in it 
water. The elect were the perfect, who observed all the counsels, and out of whom their masters, 
bishops, priests, and deacon were chosen. (S. Aug. de heres, p. 46. .) The Hearers possessed estates, 
drank wine, eat flesh, sowed corn, and took wives. (S. Aug. contra Faust.1. 20. , c. 23. .) They 
destroyed venomous serpents and pernicious beasts; but thought it unlawful to kill harmless living 


creatures (S. Aug. contra Faust.1. 6.,c.5..1., &c.), and the elect never ate their flesh. Many ancient 
heathens among the Indians, who held the transmigration of souls, thought it unlawful to kill any 
living creature; which the Banians at present extend even to serpents, noxious insects, &c., for which 
they have hospitals. Above all things, the Manichees abstained from fish, choosing rather to die of 
hunger than to eat it. (S. Aug. contra Faust.1. 16. , c. 9. .) Wine they called the gall of the prince of 
darkness. (Id. de Heres, et de Mor. Manich. c. 16. .) 


They extended the transmigration of human souls sometimes to brutes and plants, and thought trees 
and plants feel, and have rational souls or perhaps particles of the heavenly substance, of which souls 
are emanations. Hence they said, that a tree feels pain and weeps when it is cut, or its fruit plucked 
off (S. Aug. contra Faust.1. 6. , c. 4. ,1. 16. , c. 28. ,1. de Heres. &c.) And St. Austin tells us, that 
they thought to reap corn, or to gather fruit, was to be guilty of many murders (De heres. et1. 20. , 
contra Faust, c. 16. &c.), but he means murders far less criminal than homicide. Yet upon the plea of 
necessity, their hearers were allowed to do all these things, and to sow com; and the elect to eat 
bread, &c., but some of them first prayed that God’s curses might fall on those that had sown and 
reaped the corn, not on them who only by necessity ate it. (St. Epiph. n. 28. .) Neither did the elect 
bathe in water, for fear of defiling that element; and one of them carried this superstition so far as to 
gather the dew upon the grass to wash his hands and face with. 


The Manichees condemned war, but allowed necessary self-defence. The elect were forbidden to 
build houses to traffic, or to possess estates; and they boasted of great continency; but St. Austin calls 
their chastity hypocrisy, and accuses them of abominable unnatural lusts, as does St. Leo, &c. Nor 
can it be reasonably doubted, that falling into habits of such crimes, they justified them by principle, 
though the general precepts of their sect condemned them. We have seen in our time three eminent 
preachers of a new sect, notoriously convicted of justifying to their accomplices such vices by 
principle, though this is not the avowed doctrine of their sect. The Manichees thought it lawful to 
dissemble or deny their religion, in order to avoid persecution, as Photius shows (1. adv. Manich. 
repull.1. 1. , c. 8. ), and from them the Priscillianists borrowed that pernicious principle; “Jura, 
perjura, secretum prodere noli.” 


The Manichees, who spread themselves in Armenia, and other eastern countries, in the seventh 
century, were called Paulicians. from one Paul, their ringleader. They excited a rebellion in these 
parts, against the empress Theodora, and another in the ninth century against the emperor Basil the 
Macedouian. Being vanquished, and expelled that country, they propagated their errors in Bulgaria, 
and from thence penetrated into Germany, Lombardy, and Languedoc; for a further account of this 
heresy, see note under S. Dominic., 4. Aug., p. 306. . Also Dossuet, Hist. of Variat.1. 11. , et Raderus. 
Hist. de Manicheis. On the ancient Manichees, see Beausobre, Hist. de Manichée et du 
Manichéisme: also Mosheim, 1. de Rebus Christian, ante Constantin. M. Sec. 3. , p. 734. , and more 
succinctly in his Institution. Historic. Sec. 3. ,c.5., p. 133. . 


3087 5 Aug. Serm. 51.. 


3088 Dicebat, terribill auctoritate separata, et mera et simplici ratione, eos qui se audire vellent, 
introducturos ad Deum, et errore omni liberaturos. S. Aug. de Utilit. Credendi, c. 2. . 


3089 Hist. de Manichée,1. 1.,c. 8.,t.1.,p.94.. 


3090 L. de Utilitate Credendi, c. 1. . 

3091 ¢. Aug. ep. 56. , ed. Vet. 

3092 7,3, , de Libero Arbitrio, c. 25. . See Mr. Woodhead, c. 1. , p. 284. . 
3093 Conf.1.3.,c. 10.. 

3094 h.1. 4. 2c. 16.. 


3095 Conf1. 3. ~@:12.. 


3098 Quid ego sum mihi sine te nisi dux in preeceps?—Conf.1. 4. .c. 1. 


3099 Conf.1.5. ,c. 10.. 


3100 Woodh. Life of St Aug. c. 1.. p. 290... 


[ee] 


1015 Aug. Conf.1.5.,¢9. 


ee) 


102 Conf.1.6.,c.3.. 

3103), 3. , contra Petil. c. 25. , Conf.1.6.,¢.6.. 
3104 Conf.1. 7..c. 7.. 

3105 1h.1.7,.¢.1.,9., 10.,17.,20.. 

3106 Th ¢. 13.,14., 16.1. 13.,c.28.,31.. 
3107 th ¢. 10. 

3108 Th ¢. 21... 


3109 “Suspirabam ligatus, non ferro alleno, sed mea ferrea voluntate. Velle meum tenebat inimicus. 
—Dum consuetudini non resistitur, facta est necessitas——Non erat omnino quid responderem nisi 
tantum verba lenta et somnolenta; Modo ecce Modo, sine paululum. Sed Modo et Modo non habebat 
modum, et sine paululum in longum ibat.” Conf.1. 8.,c¢. 5. . 


3110 Eph. 5. 


ice) 


111 «poy quot pericula pervenitur ad grandlus periculum, et quamdiu istud erit? Amicus autem Dei 
si voluero, ecce nunc fio.”—S. Aug. Conf.1. 8. c. 6.. 


3112 Conf.1. 8.. 


3113 





Putasne sine istis poteris? Conf.1. 8.,c.11.. 


ice) 


11 


& 


“Tu non poteris quod istis et iste?” Conf.1. 2..c. 11. 


ise) 


115 Conf.1.8.,c.12.. 


3116 Rom. 13. :13.. 


3117 Conf.1.8.,c.12.. 





3118 





Seneca. ep. 104. . 


3119 Horat, ep. 2., v. 40. . Ovid. 


[ee] 


120 “Quam suave mihi subito factum est carere suavitatibus nugarum, et quas amittere metus fuerat, 
am amittere gaudium erat! Ejiciebas eas, et intrabas pro eis, omni voluptate dulcior” S Aug. Conf.1. 
Por cen (eae 


NS 


3121 





Dryden’s Juvenal, Sat. 13. . 


31225 Aug. Conf.1.10.,c. 29.. 


3124 Conf.1.10.,c.27.. 


3127 D’Andilly and Cousin (Journ des Sav.) pretend that gluttony in this place means eating only for 
the sake of pleasure, not for necessity and health, which this father often condemns. The pleasure 
annexed to this action is not sinful, and may be sanctified by a good motive: but it becomes a fault if 
it be sought merely for its own sake, not for the necessity of corporeal health. St. Austin complains of 
this snare lying in wait for us in the way, and endeavoring to go before the other motive of virtue and 
duty (c. 31. .n. 2. .) But in this passage (n. 2. ) the word crapula implies some small excess beyond 
the bounds of absolute necessity, which the holy penitent, notwithstanding his great sobriety and 
austerity, still sometimes feared; for St. Austin alludes to Luke 21. :34. . M. Petit, in a dissertation 
printed at Utrecht, and Bayle ridiculously pretend, crapula here means excess in wine without the 
loss of reason; which paradox is evidently confuted by Dom. Martin the Maurist monk, in his notes 


on his learned French translation of the Confessions of St. Austin, in 1743. . He observes, among 
other arguments, that no monks at that time drank pure wine; that the life St. Austin then led was 
remarkably austere; and that not only St. Cesarius (Serm. 294. , in App.), St. Basil, and other fathers, 
but also St. Austin himself, from Isa. 5. :11. , 22. , shows those to be guilty of a grievous mortal sin 
who by a habit of intemperance bear immoderate quantities of liquor, without danger of losing their 
senses. “He obtains the name of having a strong head, but is so much the more criminal, as he is the 
more unconquerable, in his cups.” “Viri fortis accipit nomen; tanto nequior, quanto sub poculo 
invictior.” St. Aug. Serm. 135. ,n.6., p. 730.,t.1.. 


[ee] 


128 phil, 4. 
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129 Ecclus. 23. 


3130 De Summo Bon0O,1. 2., c. 44.. 


3131 S. Basil, Serm. de Abd. Rerum, t. 2. , p. 324. , ed. Ben. 
3132 «Tyiduo moritur pestis.” S. Aug. Serm. 180. . (ol. 25. . de verbis Apost. t. 5. , p. 864. .) 
2133 


S. Aug. Serm. 307. (ol. 10. , inter Paris), t.5., p. 1245. . 


3134 These conferences he in his closet committed to writing for the benefit of his scholars. The first 
of these works consists of three books. Against the Academics, who taught that all things are 
doubtful, and that we know nothing with certainty and evidence, but only with probability; in which 
error St. Austin himself had been lately engaged. He intermixes strenuous exhortations to the study 
of truth and wisdom. These three books are written with all imaginable elegance. The style is regular, 
the reasoning just; the subject is well cleared, and the discourse is beautified with agreeable 
suppositions and pleasant stories. These dialogues are not much inferior to Tully’s Tusculan 
questions for style, and are much above them for the exactness and solidity of the arguments. St. 
Austin in his Retractions censures some parts of them as not sufficiently savoring of the gospels. On 
occasion of keeping his birth-day, he composed his book. On a Happy Life, showing that it is only to 
be found in virtue and in serving God; he says that the most dangerous rock to be feared in the 
navigation of this life is that of vain-glory, which we meet with at the first setting out, where it is 
difficult to avoid shipwreck. He laments that he had been long wrapped up in the clouds of the 
Manichean errors, and led astray by the love of pleasure and glory; but says that the mist being at last 
dissipated, and he having discovered the star that showed him the truth, he immediately weighed all 
his anchors to come into the port of happiness. 


In his two books, On Order, he demonstrates that all things fall under the divine providence; and 
though moral evil arises from the defect and malice of the creature, it is still subjected by God to his 
providence, who draws good from it by his mercy and justice. In the second, he prescribes his 
scholars rules for the conduct of their morals, and the order they are to observe in learning the 
sciences, recommending to them to accompany all their studies with assiduous prayer, begging of 
God true wisdom and knowledge. In his two books of Soliloquies (so called because in them he 
reasons with his own soul) he teaches that we attain to the true knowledge of God by faith, hope, and 
charity, and by turning our affections and thoughts from earthly things to seek and love nothing but 
God. After this he treats of the nature of the human soul. 


There is a book of Meditations, and another of Soliloquies which bear the name of St. Austin but are 
modern works compiled from parts of his Soliloquies and Confessions, and from the writings of 
Hugh of St. Victor, &c., as the Manual of the like nature is from the scraps of S. Austin, S. Anselm, 
&c. (See t. 6. . App.) 


St. Austin wrote at Milan, soon after his baptism, his book, On the Immortality of the Soul, for the 
supplement to his Soliloquies. The hymn Te Deum is ascribed by some writers of the ninth century to 
SS. Ambrose and Austin on the occasion of the baptism of the latter, but without grounds, as Dom. 
Menard and Tillemont show, though it is probably as ancient; for it was generally used in the sixth 
century, as appears from the rule of St. Bennet. &c. 


3135 5 Aug.1.1.,de Ord. c. 10.. 
3136 Conf.1, 9. ,a4. 

3137 Conf.1.9.c. 4.. 

3138 1h 1.9. ,¢.6.. 

3139 Th ¢.6.,et7.,1.10., c. 33. 
3140 1h.1.10.,¢. 40... 

3141 1h4.9..¢.7.. 


3142 He began several works at Rome which he finished in Africa, as his dialogue with his son 
Adeodatus, On the Master, to demonstrate Christ alone to be the true interior master of heavenly 
wisdom: in which work he assures us the arguments which he puts in the mouth of Adeodatus were 
his own, who we then only in his sixteenth year. His dialogue, On Music, contains six books, of 
which the five first the he began at Milan cannot be understood without much study; they treat of the 
comparison and precautions which the poetical harmony of sounds bear with the order of virtue; the 
sixth, which he calls the fruit of all the rest, teaches youth to raise their mind from changeable 
numbers to the unchangeable truth, which is God. In his book, On the quantity of the Soul, he 
answers several questions concerning the prerogatives of the human soul, and shows that extension 
and increase cannot be ascribed to it in any other than a metaphorical sense. 


Our holy doctor, who had been involved in the errors of the Manichees, now became the champion of 
truth against them. He began at Rome his three books. On Free-will, in which he demonstrates 
against them that article of faith: though, as if he had foreseen the Pelagian heresy, he teaches that the 
good use of free-will is only from God, and an effect of his grace. (1. 2., c. 19. , n.50., c. 20., n. 50. 
. Retract.1. 1., c. 9., n. 5. .) His chief design in this work is to prove that the will of the creature is 
the only cause of sin, and he treats of original sin and its effects. In his book, On the Manners of the 
Church, he shows, against the slanders of the Manichees, the sanctity of her doctrine and morals; he 
produces several precedents of holy men, setting forth the examples of many monks and nuns who, 
having severed themselves from the world, spend their lives in constant abstinence and in exercises 
of piety; also of many holy prelates and priests who keep themselves pure in the midst of a corrupt 
age; and, lastly, of an infinite number of lay-Christians who lead most exemplary lives. He says that 


though there are some superstitious or wicked persons in the Church, these she reproves and 
instructs. In another book called, On the Manners of the Manichees, he sets forth the hypocrisy, 
impiety, and licentiousness of those heretics, and the falsehood of the boasted chastity and austerity 
of their elect. 


One of his best works against the Manichees is the elegant and excellent book, On the True Religion, 
which he addressed to Romanian, whom he had formerly engaged in that sect who was his patron, 
and whose son Licentius was his beloved disciple. This work is justly admired by St. Paulinus; it was 
the last which St. Austin wrote before he was advanced to the priesthood, and in it appears how well 
he was already versed in the doctrine of our faith, and in the writings of the fathers as well as in the 
heathen philosophers. He shows, that religion which adores one God, and which teaches us to pray to 
him the true worship which he requires, is the only thing that can lead ns to truth, virtue, and 
happiness, and that this is only the Catholic faith. He refutes idolatry, judaism, and all heresies, and 
Manichaeism in particular, with its doctrine of the evil principle, and of the origin of evil, which he 
proves to spring from the malice and defect of creatures. He teaches that sin is so essentially 
voluntary, that unless it be so, it is not sin for otherwise all exhortations and corrections, and the very 
law of God itself, would be useless As to his saying that miracles had then ceased (c. 25. ), this he 
afterwards corrected, adding, that he meant the ordinary and frequent gifts of miraculous powers; for, 
as he says, even when he wrote this, he had seen some miracles performed at Milan. (1. 1. , Retract, 
c. 13. .) He proves that both authority and reason lead us to the Catholic Church, and insists on the 
sanctity of its morals; he mentions its innumerable martyrs and holy virgins, though some bad livers 
are tolerated in it, who are like chaff mingled with the corn on the barn-floor; he closes the work with 
an exhortation to the practice of charity towards God and our neighbor; to that of religion and of all 
other virtues, and insists on the obligation of renouncing the theatre, and all the criminal and vain 
part of the world. 


3143 5 Aug. de Civ. Dei,1. 22.,c. 18... 
3144 Possid c. 3. et 5.. 


3145 This monastic institution soon spread over Africa, but was extinguished there by the invasion of 
the Vandals. It was revived in Europe in several congregations, which were all united in one Order by 
pope Alexander IV. in 1254. , and its present constitutions were compiled in 1287. . The Order of the 
Hermits of Saint Austin at present consists of forty-two provinces, besides those called the 
Discalceated, who go barefoot, and live in great austerity and recollection. The project of this 
reformed congregation was set on foot in 1532. , by F. Thomas of Jesus, a native of Lisbon, and a 
great servant of God, author of that excellent book, entitled, The Sufferings of Christ, which he 
composed whilst he was confined in a dungeon in Morocco; for he was chosen by the young king 
Sebastian to accompany him in his unfortunate expedition into Barbary, in which that good prince 
perished with the flower of Portugal, in 1578. , in the twenty-fifth year of his age, fighting against 
Abdemelec, king of Fez and Morocco, who died of sickness in his litter during the same battle. F. 
Thomas was taken prisoner, and sold to a Morabut or Mahometan monk, who attempted, first by 
mildness, afterwards by confining him in a frightful prison, and exercising upon him daily most cruel 
torments, to bring him over to his superstition. He was delivered out of the hands of this inhuman 
master by the ambassador of King Henry, formerly cardinal, and the holy man’s great patron. But the 
money which was sent him by his sister the countess of Linares, and by the kings Henry and Philip II 
for his own use, he caused to be employed in ransoming other slaves, and chose to stay though no 


longer a prisoner, at the sagena or prison, where were detained above two thousand Christian slaves 
of different nations, whom he never ceased to comfort and assist with heavenly exhortations, and the 
functions of his sacred ministry. He brought back to the faith many apostates of note, and encouraged 
them to suffer a glorious martyrdom. Having spent four years in captivity, in the constant exercise of 
the most heroic virtues, especially charity, prayer, patience, penance, and mortification, he died the 
death of the saints, on the 17. th of April, 1582. . He had suffered great contradiction in his own 
Order, by endeavoring to introduce his reformation; but this got ground upon his plan after his happy 
death. (See F. Allenume, Helyot, and the last edition of Morery.) 


Of the Reformed Austin Friars or Hermits, there are, at present, five provinces in Spain, and three in 
France and Italy. The institute of the hermits is more severe than the other; they are governed by two 
different vicars-general. Pope Pius V., in 1567. , declared the Austin Friars one of the Mendicant 
Orders. It cannot be doubted but St. Austin instituted manual labor in his monastery, since, about the 
year 400. , he wrote a book, on the Labor of Monks, to prove this obligation in a penitential and 
monastic state. (t. 6. , p. 475. . See Fleury,1. 20. , c. 34. .) But he allowed useful studies and spiritual 
functions. Instead of manual labor, in those who are qualified for them, or called to the ministry of 
the altar, as is evident from his own studies and those of many of his colleagues, whilst he lived 
according to his first institute, before he was, advanced to the episcopal dignity, or established the 
Regular Canons, who were applied solely to the spiritual functions of the ministry. The Regular 
Canons and Canonesses of St. Austin had, in England. before the suppression of monasteries, one 
hundred and fifteen monasteries; the Austin Friars thirty-two. See bishop Tanner’s Notitia Monastica 
in Pref. 


St. Austin was no sooner consecrated bishop, but being obliged to live with his clergy in the city, he 
formed them into a regular community, in which every one was obliged to give what he was 
possessed of to the poor, or to throw it into the common stock of the house, out of which the provost, 
who was chosen yearly, distributed to every one what was necessary. St. Austin always refused 
legacies left to his Church, to the prejudice of children or heirs; though he exhorted all persons to 
reckon Christ as one among their children, and to reserve a portion for him in his poor. If any one 
deserted this state after he had embraced it, he was punished as an apostate, and guilty of breaking his 
vow. (See St. Austin, Serm. 355. , 356. , two discourses on the life and manners of the Clerks, t. 5. , 
also Possidius.) This is the original of the Regular Canons of Saint Austin, a distinct order from that 
of his Hermits. Consult on this Order of Canons of St. Austin the Maurist Monks in the excellent new 
Gallia Christiana, t. 7. , p. 778. , 787. , 790. . 


3146 Fy. 210., 211.. 


3147 Ep. olim 109. , nunc ed. Ben. 211. . 


3148 4 Cor, 11.:4.. 


3149 Though the noble simplicity, energy, strength, dignity, and justness of the sacred style in the 
inspired writers be inimitable, their language is that of the age and countries where they lived; nor are 
we in this to expect the Attic purity and diction, as St. Austin observed. of this we are not to pass a 
judgment from some detached periods, as Mr. Blackwall has done, but from a full view of the whole 
context. It is reworded by some modern historians to have been a saying of St. Austin, that among 
temporal things three would have chiefly given him delight; viz. to have seen ancient Rome in its 


glory; to have heard Tully haranguing; and, chiefly, Paul preaching, and animating his sublime 
sentiments, and the divine truths with the ardor of his enraptured soul, the thunder of his most 
powerful eloquence, and the transporting fire or his countenance “Romam triumphantem Tuillum 
perorantem et Paulum predicantem.” 


3150 «pondere peccatorum meorum.—Jubes ut peream, Pater Valeri? Ubi est charitas tua?”—S. Aug. 
ep. 21., olim 14. . 


3151 Soe Possid. c. 7.. 9. , 31.. Ceillier, t. 11., p. 425.. 
3152 L. 4. , de Doctr. Christ. c. 24. . 
3153), 2. , de Doctr. Christ. 


3154 Submissé—temperaté—granditer De Doctr. Chr.1. 4. . See Glbert. Jugement des Scavans, t. P. 
Th. S. Augustin. 


3155 st. Austin beautifies his sermons with scarce any other figures than Interrogations, antitheses, 
and Jingling quibbles of words, to which his quick, lively imagination inclined him, and which were 
best relished by the Africans in that age. But he checked the turns of his fancy by the Ingenious 
simplicity of his pious affecting sentiments, which make his discourse everywhere tender and 
persuasive. All his works plainly show how full his soul was of the love of God, and he knew very 
well how to express to others the strong sense he had of it. 


3156 «Melius est ut nos reprehendant grammatici, quam ut non intelligant populi.”—S. Aug. Enar. in 
Ps. 138. . 
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157 5. Aug. ep. 22., ol. 64. 
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158 aug. ep. 29., ad Alip. t.2., p. 48.. 
3159 L. 4. , de Doctr. Christ. c. 24. . 


3160 Serm.17.,c.1.. 





[Se] 


161 serm. 19. , Serm. 351., n. 7., p. 1357.. Item. Enar. 1., in Ps. 58.,n. 13., t.4., p. 565.. 


3162 Serm. 39. . 





3163 Serm. 60. . 


3164 Serm. 172. , Enar. in Ps. 37..,n. 3., p. 295. , Enchir. c. 69. et 110. , 1. . de cura pro mortuis, c. 
1..n3.,¢c.4.,n.6.,n. 22. . De Civ Dei, i. 21.,c. 24. , &c. 


3165 Serm, 316. , n.5.. 


3166 L. 1. , de Consens. Evan. c. 10., 11.,t.3.,p.8.. 
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167 


L. 22. , contra Faust. c. 73.. 
3168 Serm, 82. ,c. 9., tr. 117., in Joan. n. 3. , Enar. in Ps. 54..n.12.. 


31697 99. de Civ. Dei, c. 8., 0.3. 





3170 Serm, 218. , 317. . 319. ,1. 22. , de Civ. Del, c. 8., i. 20. , contra Faust, c. 21. , &c. 


(Se) 


171 


L. 7. , de Baptism. n. 1. 

3172 Enar. n Ps. 85. .n. 24.. 

3173 Aug. ep. 84. , p. 207. , t.2.. 
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3175 St, Austin wrote in 393. in two books. An Exposition of the Sermon of our Lord on the Mount, 
Matt. 5. , 6. , 7. , In which is comprised the perfection of the divine precepts which form the true 
Christian spirit. This work contains many useful lessons of virtue, especially against rash judgment. 
The holy father in the second book explains the Lord’s prayer. His one hundred and twenty-four 
tracts on the gospel of St. John were begun by him in 416. , and are homilies which he preached 
every day of the week. In them he often confutes the Arians, Manichees, Donatists, and Pelagians. 
He shows the Donatists that their sufferings, of which they boasted, could never avail them, much 
less procure the glory of martyrs, because they suffered not for Christ, being out of his Church, and 
destitute of charity. (Tr. 6. , in Joan) He excellently inculcates the grievous evil of the least venial sin 
which is deliberately committed, and easily multiplied (tr. 1. , et tr. 12..n. 14. ). and the fruit and 
advantages of divine love, the proof of which is the most fruitful observance of the divine 
commandments. (Tr. 82. , 83. .) In his ten tracts on the first Epistle of St. John, he draws at length the 
portraiture of divine charity, and recommends (Tr. 9. ) the necessary fear of God’s judgments, which 
paves the way to love in a soul. 


St. Austin was only priest when he wrote, in 394. , his Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, in which, among other precepts, he lays down discreet rules of charity to be observed in 
correcting others, particularly that it be always done out of a pure motive of charity, and that this be 
made to appear to him who is corrected. About the same time he composed his Exposition of several 
passages in the Epistle to the Romans, in answer to difficulties proposed to him; also the beginning of 
an Exposition upon the Epistle to the Romans, which he never finished, being deterred by the length 
and difficulty of the task. 


His Enarrations, or Discourses on the Psalms, which he finished in 415. , take up the fourth tome of 
his works. He professes first to explain the literal sense, but adapts it almost always to Christ and his 
Church, and often gives only an exposition that is spiritual or moral: after this, by allusions or 
allegories, he draws some moral instruction very profitable to the people. This work is too much 
undervalued by Beausobre: though it is not so much a literal exposition of the Psalter as a collection 


of Christian maxims and rules of piety, which the author usually enforces in a pathetic manner, 
especially on penance divine love, contempt of the world, and prayer. (On which see Enar. in Ps. 30. 
.) St. Fulgentius owed his conversion to the reading of St. Austin’s discourse on the thirty-sixth 
Psalm, where he treats on the last judgment, &c. In these discourses he often speaks of the obligation 
of giving alms, for which he exhorts every one to set apart every tenth penny out of his revenues or 
gains. (Enar. in Ps. 128. .). He frequently repeats what the rest of the fathers inculcate, that all 
possessions which are superfluous belong by right to the poor (in Ps. 147. &c.). He complains that 
many measure their pretended necessities by the demands of luxury, vanity, pride, and extravagance, 
and he says, “We shall have many things superfluous, if we content ourselves with necessaries; but if 
we listen to vanity, nothing will be enough. Seek what suffices for the work of God, not what 
inordinate passions crave (in Ps. 147. n. 12. . p. 1658. , t. 4. ) You say, you have children. Count one 
more in your family. Give something to Christ” (in Ps. 38. F. A. p. 313. ). “Some lay up for their 
children, and these for their children, and even for great-grand-children; but what do they set apart 
for Christ? what for their own souls? Among the children which they have on the earth, let them 
count one brother whom they have in heaven. Let them afford Him a share, to whom they owe all.” 
(In Ps. 88. n. 14. , p. 433. .) 


St. Austin wrote certain other books on the scripture, not by way of sermons. The first which he 
composed after his return into Africa, was an imperfect book upon Genesis, in which he explains the 
history of the creation against the Manichees, and shows the origin of sin to be not from God, but 
from the malice of the creature, and the abuse which it makes of free will. The distinction he here 
makes of four senses of the holy scripture is famous: the historical, which takes place in relating 
matters of fact; the allegorical, which explains what is spoken by figures: the analogical, which 
compares together the Old and New Testament, and refers the first to the latter; and the etiological, 
which points out the reasons of the actions and discourses related in the scriptures. Some moderns 
add the analogical sense, by which the sacred text is applied to the kingdom of heaven, to which it 
conducts us. St. Austin, in his twelve books, Upon Genesis, according to the letter which he began in 
401. , when he was bishop, pursues the same method as in the foregoing work, in expounding the 
history of the creation against the Manichees; but starts many difficulties which he leaves for a 
further discussion. 


His seven books. On the Particular Ways of Speech in the Seven first Books of the Old Testament, 
are answers to several difficult questions on the Pentateuch, and the books of Josue and Judges. This 
is a curious and learned work, full of judicious remarks, in which he adheres closely to the literal 
sense. His notes upon Job are short hints which he wrote in the margin of the sacred text, and are a 
key to a literal exposition, discovering useful notions which may be further improved. The Speculum, 
or Looking-glass, taken out of the scripture, is a collection of passages for the direction of manners, 
compiled in 427. . His Harmony, or hook On the Agreement of the Evangelists, was composed in 
four books, about the year 399. . His two books of Questions on the Gospels are of the same date, and 
contain the answers to forty-seven difficulties propounded to him on the gospel of St. Matthew, and 
to fifty-one on that of Saint Luke. 


These comments on several parts of the Old and New Testament make up the two parts of the third 
tome of this father’s works in the Benedictin edition; and to them are prefixed his four books. On the 
Christian Doctrine, begun by him in 397. . In the first book he lays down general principles for the 
study of the holy scriptures, for the understanding of which he requires unfeigned faith and sincere 
charity. In the second, he says that the degrees by which we may attain to the perfect knowledge of 
true wisdom are, the fear of God, piety, knowledge, courage, counsel, and purity of heart. He sums up 


the canonical books of scripture; and, among the translations thereof, prefers the ancient Latin, as 
being the most literal and clearest; and, among the Greek versions, he adheres to the Septuagint. In 
the third books he gives rules for distinguishing the senses of the sacred text, especially the proper or 
literal from the figurative. In the fourth, which he added in the year 426. , he says that, as the 
scriptures are to be expounded by preachers for the instruction of others, he advises that, in the first 
place, they prepare themselves for this function by prayer, and that their lives be answerable to their 
sermons. 


The sixth tome of St. Austin’s works comprises his dogmatical books upon severs, points of morality 
and discipline. His book of eighty-three questions contains his resolutions of as many difficulties 
upon different subjects on which he had been consulted. Simplician had no sooner succeeded St. 
Amorose, who died on the 4. th April, in 397. , but he propounded to St. Austin certain difficulties 
concerning the text of St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans relating to predestination, and others regarding 
other parts of the scripture. St. Austin, who had been lately consecrated bishop, answered him by his 
two books to Simplician. In which he corrected his former notions and expressions in his exposition 
of several passages in the epistle of the Romans, written in 394. , not sufficiently accurate on the 
subject of divine grace. He was convinced of the absolute necessity of that supernatural succor by 
that passage: what hast thou which thou hast not received? as he says in his book. On the 
Predestination of the Saints (c. 4. ), and in that. On the Gift of Perseverance (c. 20. , 21. ). And he 
cautions us, that he only wrote accurately upon the subject of grace from the time he was made 
bishop. His book of eight questions to Dulcitius, a tribune in Africa, contains answers to several 
difficulties proposed by that gentleman in 421. . 


In his Treatise, Concerning the Belief of those Things that are not Conceived, he proves, in favor of 
faith, that many things are believed that are not conceived or apprehended by the senses, as when we 
love a friend or a stranger merely upon the reputation of his probity. In his book. On Faith and Good 
Works, he confutes certain errors, as that no one that has been baptized can be damned eternally, &c. 
His book. On Faith and the Symbol, is an exposition of all the articles of the creed, which he 
delivered whilst he was only priest, in presence of a synod assembled at Hippo in 393. . In his book, 
On Faith and Works, he demonstrates that faith will not save us without good works. His 
Enchiridion, or Manual, was addressed to Laureatius, a pious Roman lord, brother of Dulcitius, who, 
in 421. , had desired of him an abridgment of the Christian religion. St. Austin shows that it is 
comprised in the three virtues of faith, hope, and charity, by which we worship and glorify God, and 
render him the spiritual homage of our souls. 


In his book. On the Christian Combat, he exhorts us to arm ourselves against tempations by a lively 
faith, mortification, and the succor of grace. In that, On Catechizing the Ignorant, he prescribes the 
method of teaching the catechism usefully, so that the hearer may believe what is spoken, may hope 
what he believes, and may love what he hopes for. He would have it taught in such a manner as to be 
rendered agreeable and interesting, and the grace of the Holy Ghost to be often implored in this holy 
function. His book, On the Care for the Dead, was addressed to St. Paulinus in 421. , of which work 
mention has been made in the life of that saint. His discourse, On Patience, is a recommendation of 
that virtue In his sermon. On the Creed, he mentions that all adult persons learned it by heart before 
they were baptized, and recited it every night and morning. That, On Fasting, shows its advantages. 
In that, On the Plunder of Rome by Alaric, he shows that calamity was an effect of a just and 
merciful Providence. He says that in 396. , the emperor Arcadius and all the citizens abandoned 
Constantinople one day, fearing it was going to be destroyed by a ball of fire which appeared in the 
air; but that God having spared if through their tears and prayers, they soon returned to their former 


disorders (t. 6. , p. 622. ). In his treatise, On the Prediction of Devils he proves that their oracles 
could never foretell anything but what they could learn by natural means, or in their natural causes, 
or by subtle conjectures. 
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3201 F Bonaventure. Sur la Lecture des Peres, of which excellent book the most complete edition is 
that in 1692. . 


3202 Ep. 143. . ol. 5. , ad Marcellin. ep ad Audacem. &c. 
3203 Fp 231. .n.6.. 


3204 Beside the works above mentioned, which St. Austin composed against the Manichees, he 
wrote, in 391. , soon after he was ordained priest, his book. On the Advantage of Believing, to 
reclaim his friend. Honoratus from that heresy. In this work he overthrows the Manichean principle. 
That the light of reason suffices to discover to us the truth, without faith, or the use of authority. He 
shows that it is wisdom, not rash credulity, to believe those that are worthy of credit even in matters 
of civil life; and especially that true wisdom never can be attained without consulting authority. He 
demonstrates that the authority of the Catholic Church justly deserves and commands our respect and 
assent, and says, “Why shall we make any difficulty to throw ourselves upon the authority of the 
Catholic Church, which hath always maintained herself by the succession of bishops in the apostolic 
sees. In spite of all the endeavors of hereties condemned by her, by the people’s faith, by the decision 
of councils, and by the authority of miracles? It is either a matchless impiety, or an indiscreet 
arrogancy, not to acknowledge her doctrine for a rule of our faith,” &c. 


About the same time he composed his book, of the Two Souls, against that error of the Manichees 
asserting that every man has two souls, the one good, of a divine substance, and the other evil of the 
nature of darkness, proper to the flesh. Among the twelve disciples whom Manes sent to preach in 
different nations, the most famous was Adlmantus, who was the same with Addas, according to St. 
Austin (Cont. Adv. leg., 1. . 2. , c. 12. ), though Beausobre thinks them distinct, because otherwise 
the names of all these twelve disciples would not have reached us. Beausobre thinks Adlmantus first 
introduced Manicheism into Africa; for the Manichees in the West held him almost in equal 
veneration with his master Manes, and Faustus said of him, “The most learned and wonderful 
Adimantus alone, after our blessed father Manicheus, worthy of all our admiration.” (apud S. Aug.1. 
1. , c. 2. .) His writings were also famous in the East, as appears from the twenty-five books written 
against him by the learned Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, which are extant in Syriac, in the hands of the 
Nestorians, as Cave proves from the testimony of Ebedjesu. Adamantus had written a book in Latin, 
in which he pretended to show an opposition between the Old and New Testament. This work St. 


Austin refuted by his book Against Adamantus, in 394. justifying the agreement between the 
passages that were objected. Having refuted the disciple he took the master in hand, by his book 
against Manes’s epistle of the foundation, in which that heresiarch had couched the principal articles 
which he proposed to his followers. St. Austin gives us his words for that part of the letter which he 
refutes, and demonstrates his principles to be advanced by him without the least shadow of proof, and 
to be contrary even to reason and common sense. This father lays down his reasons for adhering to 
the Catholic Church in these terms: “Several motives keep me in the bosem of the Catholic Church; 
the general consent of nations and people, an authority grounded upon miracles, upheld by hope, 
perfected with charity, and confirmed by antiquity; the succession of bishops from St. Peter to our 
time; and the name or the Catholic Church, which is so peculiar to the true Church, that though all 
hereties call themselves Catholics, yet when you ask in any country whatever, where the Catholics 
meet, they dare not show the place of their assemblies.” He says. “I would not believe the gospel, if 
the authority of the Church did not move me thereto.” (1. . cont. Ep. Fundamentl, c. 5. .) 


St. Austin, in his first books, Against Faustus, justifies the passages of the New Testament relating to 
the genealogy of Christ, and the mystery of the Incarnation, which Faustus pretended to have been 
falsified; and in the fifth reproaches the Elect among the Mamchees with voluptuousness and avarice, 
notwithstanding their hypocrisy, and opposes to them the sincere virtue and penitential lives of many 
Catholics. From the sixth to the twenty-third book he is taken up in defending the Old Testament, 
after which he returns again to the New. In the twentieth, he takes occasion from the Jewish sacrifices 
to reproach the Manichees with paying a superstitious honor to the sun, moon and stars. Faustus 
objected to the Catholics their veneration and festivals of martyrs. To this, St. Austin answered, that 
they honored the martyrs in order to partake in their merits, to he assisted by their prayers, and 
excited to imitate their example; but never paid to them the worship of latria, which is due to God 
alone, nor offered sacrifices to them, but only to God in thanksgiving for their graces. 


In his two books Against Felix, or the acts of a conference with him, he confutes the Manichean 
system concerning the nature of God, and the origin of evil. Soon after, he composed against these 
heretics a book, On the Nature of God, in which he handles the same subject more fully. Secundinus, 
a Manichee, having by letter urged St. Austin to return to that sect, the saint answered him by a book, 
which he preferred to all his other writings against those heretics. He gives in it the reasons of his 
conversion, and overthrows the principles of Manicheism. This work is entitled, Against Secundinus. 
Several years, after this, an anonymous book of some ancient Marcienite, or other such heretic, who 
denied that God was the author of the Old Testament, and that he created the world, being put into 
the hands of several persons at Hippo, St. Austin confuted it about the year 420. , by his two books, 
Against the Adversary of the Law and the Prophets. These works against the Manichees are 
published in the eighth tome of the Benedictin editions; with those against the Arians, and his book 
against the Origenists and Priscillianists. 


His conflict with the Arians was begun by an Answer he published in 417. , to an Arian sermon 
which contained the chief objections against the divinity of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Ills 
conference with Maximinus, an Arian bishop, and his two books against him, which were written to 
check his boastings after the conference, were the fruit of his labors in 428. . His fifteen books. On 
the Trinity, were begun in 400. , and finished in 416. , and are rather a dogmatical than a 
controversial treatise on that mystery. In the beginning, he lays down just cautions against any false 
idea of God, either apprehending him as a corporeal substance, or as a limited spirit, like a soul, 
consequently liable to imperfections; for God is infinite, immense, and incomprehensible. In the eight 
first books he proves the unity of the divine essence, and the trinity of the Persons; he discourseth in 


the fourth of the incarnation of the Son, and, in the fifth, he refutes the sophisms of hereties. In the 
latter books, he endeavors to explain the Trinity, of which he finds an imperfect emblem in man, 
namely, in his spirit or soul, his knowledge of himself, and his love of himself; and, again, in his 
memory, understanding, and will, three powers of the same mind, though these, and all other 
representations, are infinitely imperfect. He teaches (1. 153. . that the Son proceeds from the Father 
by his understanding, or knowledge of himself (he being the Father’s internal real subsisting Word, 
consubstantial to him), and the Holy Ghost by his will, as he is the eternal subsisting love of the 
Father and the Son. (See on this Corn. A Lapide on John 1. , and 1. John 1. .) Cassiodorus observes, 
that this work of St. Austin requires in the reader great penetration and attention. To these polemical 
writings in the eighth tome, are prefixed his Treatise against the Jews and his Succinct History of 
Heresies addressed to Quodvultdeus, deacon of Carthag and containing a list of eighty-eight heresies, 
beginning with the Simonians, and ending with the Pelagians. It was compiled in 428. , chiefly from 
the works of SS. Epiphanius and Philastrius. 


His great work, of the City of God, consists of twenty-two books, and is a very learned apology for 
the Christian religion. In the ten first books he refutes the slanders of the heathens, showing that the 
Christian religion was not the cause of the fall of Rome; for the barbarians who plundered it, granted 
a privilege of asylum to the churches of the apostles, and the sepulchres or martyrs, which no 
heathens did to the temples of their gods. St. Austin shows that temporal calamities are often 
advantageous to the virtuous; many under these gave heroic proofs of patience, chastity, and all 
virtues; whereas the boasted Lucretia and Cato murdered themselves out of cowardice and 
impatience under afflictions. (1. 1. .) He mentions the impiety and vices of the pagan Romans, the 
obscenities practised in their religious rites, the cruelty of their civil wars much more horrible than 
that of the Goths, and the voluptuousness, avarice, and ambition of the latter ages of the republic, 
which he dates from their building of the first amphitheatre, which Scipio Nasica prudently, but in 
vain, opposed. (1. 1. and 2. .) He shows, that greater calamities had often befallen the world in the 
reign of idolatry. (1. 3. .) And that the enlargement of the Roman empire could not be ascribed to any 
idols. Though great empires, without justice, are but great robberies (which he proves at large.1. 4. ), 
he thinks that God might give the pagan Romans victory, as a temporal recompense of some moral 
virtues; setting before our eyes, that if the imperfect virtues of heathens are so rewarded, what will be 
the recompense of true virtue in eternal glory: Confuting the doctrine of destiny, he shows that God’s 
foreknowledge agrees with man’s freewill; and he gives an admirable description of the happiness of 
a virtuous prince, which he places altogether in his piety, not in temporal felicity, though he mentions 
and sets forth the temporal prosperity of Constantine and Theodosius. (1. 5. .) He shows the 
ridiculous folly of the theology and pretended divinities of the heathens. (1. 6. , 7. .) He refutes the 
theology of their philosophers, even of the Platonists, whom he prefers to the rest, but who all 
honored demons as subaltern deities; whereas no Christian priest offers sacrifice to Peter, Paul, or 
Cyprian, but to God upon the monuments of martyrs. (1. 8. .) He proves all the demons of the 
heathen philosophers to be evil spirits (1. 9. .) Good angels neither require adoration nor sacrifices, 
and miracles performed by their interposition are wrought by God’s power, who by them makes 
himself known to men. (1. 10. .) 


In the following twelve books he treats of the two cities of God and the world; describing, in the four 
first of these books, their original; in the four next, their progress; and in the four last, their respective 
ends. He makes his transition from the diversity of good and bad angels, to speak of their creation, 
and that of the visible world. (1. 11. .) Next he proceeds to the creation of man, and his fall. (1. 12. , 
13. , 14. .) He pursues the history of the two cities through the first patriarchs, from Cain and Abel to 
Noah’s flood, making the ark to represent the Church, and illustrating his narrative with curious 


allegories and reflections (1. 15. .) In the last chapter of the fourteenth book, he observes, that self- 
love to the contempt of God, and love of God to the contempt of self-love, have built these two 
opposite cities of God and the world, and characterize and distinguish, their citizens. This history he 
carries down to Solomon (1. 16. , 17. ), then resumes the history of the world in that of the ancient 
monarchies beginning with that of the Assyrians in the East, and the small kingdom of Sicyon in 
Greece, the two first that were erected. He everywhere enlivens his narration with ingenious 
reflections, and closes it with the triumph of Christ over hell, in his incarnation and death, and the 
establishment of his Church, which is victorious over persecutions and heresies, and will endure till 
his second coming at the last day. (1. 18. .) In the nineteenth book, he treats of the latter end of both 
cities: the inhabitants of each aim at sovereign felicity, or the chiefest good, but those of the 
terrestrial know so little of it, that the wisest among their philosophers were at a loss to find in what it 
consisted, Varro reckoning two hundred and eighty-eight different opinions among them about it; 
only the true religion discovers to man this most important truth, and shows, that it consists in eternal 
life, and that we cannot be happy in this life, but only in hope, which gives a kind of anticipation of 
the peace and joy to come. In the twentieth book he gives a description of the last judgment and the 
general resurrection. In the twenty-first, he speaks of the end of the terrestrial city, and of the horrible 
torments of hell, especially of their eternity, which he proves clearly from our most holy faith; 
whence, he says, the Church never prays for the salvation of devils or damned souls; though he 
acknowledges temporary chastisements for the purgation of smaller sins after death, in those who 
here belonged to Christ, and did not die separated from him by any grievous sin. The subject of his 
last book is the glorious immortality of the saints in the heavenly city. He mentions the qualities of 
glorified bodies, and proves their resurrection from that of Christ, and from the faith of the Church, 
confirmed by undoubted prophecies, and by miracles; he relates several wrought in his own time by 
the relics of saints, both at Milan and in Africa, to some of which he had been an eye-witness. He 
finishes the portraiture of the happiness of the blessed by a sketch of what their souls will enjoy. 
“How great,” said he, “will be that felicity that shall be disturbed with no evil, and where no other 
business shall he followed but that of singing the praises of God, who shall he all in all? Every 
inhabitant of this divine city shall have a will perfectly free, exempt from all evil, filled with all 
manner of good, enjoying without intermission the delights of an immortal felicity, without 
remembrance either of his faults, or of his miseries, otherwise than to bless his Redeemer for his 
deliverance.” The prolix commentaries of Louis Vives and Leonardus Coqueus are full of erudition 
but of very little service for illustrating the text of St. Austin. This work contains a surprising variety 
of learning, and is very pleasant and entertaining, as Macedonius, vicar of Africa, elegantly testifies. 
(Ap. S. Aug. ep. 154. .) 


Our holy doctor, in his Retractations, gives this caution concerning his two treatises Against Lying, 
that they are both so intricate, that he had once some thoughts of suppressing them. But this seems to 
regard only some of his mystical interpretations of certain scriptural examples; for the principles 
which he lays down are most just and important. The Origenists, with Plato, maintained, that 
officious lies are lawful for a good and necessary end. To confute this pernicious doctrine, St. Austin 
composed, in 395. , his book On Lying. He defines lying to be a disagreement between a man’s 
words and his mind, for to lie is to speak what we do not think. He takes into consideration the 
objections brought from examples of lies mentioned in the Old Testament, as of Jacob, Judith, &c., 
and answers, that the patriarchs who seem to have lied, did not intend that what they said should be 
understood in the usual sense, but that they meant to discover, by a prophetical spirit, those things 
that were signified by their actions, which were figurative. He throws out thus answer chiefly for fear 
of any concessions which the Manichees might abuse to insult the patriarchs, or the Old Testament: 
but adds, both in this and the following treatise, that if this solution appears not satisfactory, we must 


condemn such lies as we do David’s sins; and says, that at least the Holy Ghost never approves any 
example of lying, unless it be by comparing it with a greater evil. He then demonstrates that we must 
never do the least evil, whatever good may be procured by it; and that it is clear, both from the holy 
scriptures and the light of reason, that all lying is essentially a sin. Whence he concludes, that no lie 
is ever to be told, to preserve our chastity, or life, or that of others, or secure the salvation of our 
neighbor, as to procure baptism for our dying child, or for any other reason or good whatever, as it 
can never he lawful to commit adultery, theft, or any other sin, for such an end. Death and all 
torments ought to be more eligible than the least lie; nor can the evils of others he imputed to us 
which we cannot prevent without sin. 


His book, Against Lying, to Consentius, was composed long after the former, upon the same 
principles, in the year 420. , and is clearer, and more methodical than the former. He wrote it to 
confute both the error of the Priscillianists who held lying, even to conceal their religious sentiments, 
lawful), and that of some Catholics in Spain, who pretended lying allowable, in order to detect those 
heretics, upon which case Consentius had consulted St. Austin. The holy doctor shows we are bound 
often to conceal the truth; but must never prevent any evils by lying, and mentions one Firmus, 
bishop of Tagasté, who, having concealed an innocent man from the judge, who was a Pagan, chose 
rather to suffer the rack, than to discover, or by lying, to say he knew not where he was. In such 
cases, he will have us only raise our hearts earnestly to God, and commit to him the event. See L. 
Contra Mendac. c. 18. , 19. , 20. . That the Scripture condemns all kinds of lies, is what the whole 
Catholic Church teaches with St. Austin. See Alexander III., Cap. Super eo. 4. , De Usuris. Some 
have pretended to justify equivocations by his mystical interpretations of the passages relating to 
Jacob, and others; some of which Natalis Alexander, out of respect to the memory of great men, 
stretched so far as to give his adversary some handle for wrangling as to this question. But St. Austin 
proposes his first answer to those examples in such a manner as not to rest the cause upon this 
solution; for he adds, that if it seems not satisfactory as to any or those ancient saints and if they seem 
not to be excused from a lie, they cannot be excused from sinning, unless upon the plea of invincible 
ignorance. The same principles he again sets forth, Enchir. c. 22. , t. 6. , p. 205. . God, who is truth 
itself, can never approve any kind of lying; nor can anything he more destructive of civil society and 
commerce, than that doctrine which allows it by principle. It would be more eligible to live among 
dumb persons than in a nation of liars. Artificial lies, or mental reservations and equivocations, are 
not less condemned by St. Austin, both in his definitions, and in the whole force of his reasoning, 
than any other land of lies, and are the more pernicious, as they are more artfully disguised. To allow 
them in religious matters, or oaths, on any account whatever, is an error condemned by the Catholic 
Church. See the Propositions 26. , 27. , 28. , condemned by Innocent XI., and those condemned by 
the clergy of France in 1700. , in Steyeart, F. Antoine, &c. By the same principle is demonstrated the 
essential iniquity of all lying in whatever circumstances, and on all subjects. Let those who dispute 
this point have dealings with persons of this cast, who in all affairs, which themselves shall judge of 
sufficient importance to require it, study by artful equivocations to raise mists before them to deceive 
them; experience in their own case will help to open their eyes, and make them desire that persons of 
such principles should carry them marked on their foreheads, as princes, by declaring open war, warn 
enemies to stand upon their guard. How easily would these new doctors have disengaged St. Austin 
in all his difficulties how to save the life of the innocent man, and rescue the dying unbaptized infant 
out of the hands of infidels: On ancient authors who have allowed some kinds of lies, see Grotius De 
Jure belli et pacis.1.3.,¢.1.. 


Among the Protestants. James Saurin, minister at the Hague, declared himself, against most of his 
brethren, an advocate for lying in certain cases. Mr. Hutcheson, the late celebrated professor at 


Glasgow, in his Moral Philosophy (t. 2. . c. 10. et 17. ), condemns, very justly, mental restrictions and 
equivocations, yet, by an unaccountable inconsistency, allows lying in cases of necessity, especially 
in masters and princes, in whom certainly the character of inviolable uprightness and sincerity is of 
so much the greater importance (even in the smallest matters), as in them is centred public faith, and 
as their example has the most prevailing and extensive influence. Mr. Hutcheson’s reasoning equally 
excuses murders and other sins, when compensated by notable public advantages. He mistakes the 
case of putting to death an innocent man, to save his country from ruin, through the unjust vengeance 
of some tyrant; on which parity he grounds his false doctrine in favor of lying in like cases. Such a 
person is bound by the rule of charity for his country, to deliver himself up; and if he refuses, may be 
justly commanded to do it, and punished for disobedience Such principles which allow evil to be 
done in cases of pressing necessity, suit Machiavellian politicians but they overthrow the whole 
system of true virtue, and the pure morality of the gospel. Agreeably to this. Alexander III. declares 
that, “The holy scripture, forbids us to lie for the life of another.” (Cap. Super eo. 4. , De Usuri.) And 
St. Austin demonstrates that no necessity or authority can ever dispense with the inviolable law of 
truth. He says: “When thou liest for the sake of humility, if thou wast not all before a sinner, thou art 
now become one.” (Serm. 182. . ol. 19. . de Verbis Dom.) And he teaches as, with all divines, that “It 
is not lawful to be for the sake of piety; for this is the greatest and most heinous crime of execrable 
lying.” (L. de Mendac. c. 21. , p. 444. , t. 6. .) Who then can excuse the etfrontery of Beansobre, 
Middleton, and some others, who accuse St. Austin of forging false miracles, or knowingly abetting 
forgeries, and this without any other view than to incur, by his own avowed principles, the guilt of 
eternal damnation? We say the same of most other fathers. For the primitive Christians were ready to 
suffer the most cruel torments and deaths rather than to be guilty of the least lie, as St. Justin (Apol. 
1.. ol. 2. ) and Eusebius (1. 6. . Prepar. Evang.) testify at large. “Though you apply fire and sword to 
his body, he will stand firm and steadfast, and will cry out with unshaken constancy: ‘Let your flames 
and razors he made ready: cut burn this body, satiate your raging thirst with this blood—the stars will 
sooner fall from heaven, than you will extort from us one single word of a lie.’ ” &c. 


3205 S. Aug. contr. Faust.1.5..c. 2. et 8.. 

32067 4. p.224.. 

oA Fp, 232, 

3208 Ey 234. 

3209 T 6. p. 300.. 

3210 S. Aug. 1. , de Heres et 1. , contr. Crescon. c. 7. . 
3211's Aug. 1. , contr, Parmen. c. 4. 


3212 See Fleary,1. 19. , n. 53. . H. Valesius Diss. de Schismate Donatistarum; Ittigius Hist. 
Donatismi; and Card. Noris, Hist. Donatiana, per Ballerinos ancta. 





3213 His writings against the Donatists fill the ninth tome of his works. The first of these is the hymn 
or psalm Abecedarius, which is divided into parts, each of which begins with a different letter of the 


alphabet, containing a short account and confutation of this schism, expressed in terms adapted to the 
capacity of the common people, who were taught this hymn. The saint composed it as an antidote 
against the heresy, upon his first coming to Hippo. Parmenianus, the successor of Donatus in the sec 
of Carthage, had been confuted by St. Optatus, but left behind him a letter which he had written 
against Tiehonius, a person of his own sect, who had published some scruples which he had 
concerning the universality of the Church foretold by the prophets. This work of Parmenianus was 
looked upon by the Donatists as a complete justification of their schism. St. Austin therefore took it 
in hand about the year 401. , and clearly confuted it by his three books. Against Parmenianus, in 
which he shows that the Church of Christ, according to the prophets, is the Church of all nations, and 
is not defiled by the society of some wicked livers in her communion; and he confutes the slanders of 
the Donatists concerning the origin of their sect. 


In his seven books, On Baptism, against the Donatists, composed about the same time, he shows the 
mistake of St. Cyprian, and proves that this sacrament may be validly conferred by heretics, and 
cannot be reiterated when it has been duly administered by them, any more than when it has been 
administered by sinners within the pale of the Church. Patilianus, who had formerly been a lawyer, 
and was made by the Donatists bishop of Cirtha in Numidia, acquired a great reputation in his party, 
by his noisy declamatory eloquence. (S. Aug.1. 1. . contr. Petilian. c. 1. ,1. 3. , c. 16. .) An epistle 
which he published against the Catholics, drew from St. Austin three books, entitled. Against 
Peulianus. In the second and third book, the saint proves the Church must be universal, and spread 
throughout the world, and takes off the force of Petilianus’s objections, borrowed from passages of 
scripture misapplied. 


The saint’s treatise. On the Unity of the Church, was a pastoral charge addressed by him to his own 
flock, in which he points out the true Church by this mark, that it is one and catholic, or universal, 
and spread over the whole earth: consequently it could not be confined to Africa, to the house of 
Lucilla, or to a few lurkers at Rome. Cresconius, a Donatist, and a grammarian by profession, having 
written against St. Austin, in defence of Petilianus, the saint, about the year 409. , answered him in 
four books, retorting upon him all his own arguments, and the conduct of the Donatists in the schism 
of the Maximianists, by which he invincibly demonstrated, (1. . 4. .) that they condemned 
themselves. In his book On the Unity of Baptism, against Petilianus, he confutes, by the authority 
and practice of the universal Church, the error of the Donatists in reiterating the sacrament of 
baptism, and shows that the Church is composed of good and bad, but that the good are not to be 
found out of its pale. He allows indeed those to be brethren in the eyes of God, who are in the true 
Church in the sincere desire of their hearts, and use all endeavors impartially to discover it, but are 
deprived of its external communion merely by the circumstance of invincible ignorance, though God 
alone can be judge of this interior disposition; but the Church only considers exterior acts or 
circumstances, as the direct object of her laws of discipline. This maxim of St. Austin appears from 
the very definition which he gives of a heretic; viz. that he is a person who by criminal passions, or 
with a view to temporal motives, publishes or embraces an erroneous doctrine in faith. (I. De Utilitate 
credendi in princip.) Also from his letter to Glorins, Eleusius, Felix, and Grammaticus, all Donatists, 
written about the year 398. . where he says: “When they who defend their opinion, though false and 
perverse. yet with no obstinate malice, having received it from their parents, and diligently seek the 
truth, ready to be corrected, when they have found it, are no way to he ranked among heretics.—If I 
did not think yon such, perhaps I should not trouble you with my letters.” (Ep. 43. , ol. 162. , t. 2. . p. 
88. .) 


St. Austin compiled a Breviculum or Abridgment of the conference of Carthage; the greatest part of 
the Acts whereof have been publisheo entire by Baluze. (Cone. p. 118. .) He composed and inscribed 
to the lay-part of the Donatists, a treatise after the conference, wherein he set off all the advantages 
which the Catholics had gained by it, and the shifts and evasions which the Donatist bishops had 
used to prevent its being held, and in it to stave off the main business. Gaudentius, one of the 
Donatist disputants in the conference, continued so obstinate to defend his sect, that he threatened to 
burn himself with his church, rather than to suffer the emperor’s officers to restore his church to the 
Catholics. St. Austin, in two books against him, refuted, in 420. , two letters which he had written, 
the first of which was an impious defence of suicide. In 418. St. Austin being obliged to go to 
Cesarea (now called Tenez), made a moving sermon on the unity of the Church, (t. 9. , p. 51. f) in 
presence of Emeritus, the Donatist bishop, who was one of the chief men of his party, an I had 
spoken most in the conference of Carthage, where he was one of the commissioners or disputants. 
Two days after, St. Austin. St. Alipius, and others, held a conference in his presence, but he refused 
to speak, and persisted obstinate though his friends and relations, and almost his whole flock, had 
embraced the Catholic faith. 


3214 Enchir. c. 17.. 
3215 5 Aug. ep 86., p. 208. , t. 2.. 
3216 Ep. 185. , ad Bouiface, an. 417. , and ep. 93. , ad Vincent. Rogatistam, an. 408. , p. 230. . 


3217 Barbeyrec, professor at Lausanne, in his preface to the translation of Puffendorf, On the Law of 
Nature and of Nations, wherein he wrecks his impotent spleen against the fathers of the Church, 
because their authority and his religion cannot stand together, injuriously styles St Austin, “The great 
patriarch of persecuting Christians.” Dom. Ceiller has sufficiently confuted this slander. (Apologie 
des SS. Peres, ch. 14. , p. 423. .) Those heretics who, like the Donatists’ Instead of imitating the 
patience of apostles and martyrs, first disturb the public peace, set up the standard of rebellion and 
persecution, against all laws and authority, are justly to be restrained by lawful authority from such 
acts of violence. Yet St. Austin, even after he had so far changed his sentiments in this regard, as to 
applaud the imperial laws against the Donatists, on account of the public tranquillity which was 
restored by them, and the conversion of many Donatists, who till then had been restrained from 
inquiring into the truth, for fear of their fellow-sectaries, yet he still returned the Donatists good for 
evil; and when they had laid ambushes to murder him, and filled his diocess with outrages and 
violences, he employed his authority to obtain their pardon. See ep. 88. , written by the Catholics of 
Hippo to Januarius, a Donatist bishop, and St. Austin’s ep. 185. . p. 3. , 4. writtes to court Boniface in 
412.. 


3218 T, 6 | in Joan. t. 3., p. 337. . 
3219 Ep. 133. , ad Marcellin. 
3220 Fy. 134. . ad Apring. 


3221 By 139. , ol. 158. , ad Marcellin. 


3222 Ep. 151., ol. 159. , t. 2. , p. 517. Oros. 1. . 6. , c. 42. . Prosper et Marcell. In Chron. S. Hieron. 
1..3., contr Pelag. 


3223 Cod. Theodos.1. 16. , tit. 5. .1.55.. 

32245 Hier. ep. 8.. 

3225 5. Aug. ep. 150. . 

3226 S. Hieron, ep. 8. , ad Demetriad. 

3227 anud. S. Aug. t. 2., Append. ep. 17., ol. 141.. 
3228 5 Aug. ep. 188. , ad Julian, t. 2., p. 692. 


3229 His name, in the language of his country was Morgan, that is, of the Sea, or bordering upon it: 
which abroad he changed into the Greek word of the same import, ITeAdytoc. See Usher, Antiq. c. 8. , 
and Le Clerc in his history of Pelagianism, from Julian.1, adv. August, &c. The tribune Marcellinus 
who had presided the year before at the conference at Carthage, being perplexed by certain objections 
started by the Pelagians, consulted Saint Austin about them. The holy bishop answered him, in 412. , 
by three books entitled, On the Demerit of Sins, and their Remission, otherwise. On the Baptism of 
Children, proving in the first that man is become subject to death only by the demerit of sin; that the 
sin of Adam has infected all his race, and that children are baptized in order to obtain the remission 
of original sin. In the second, he teaches that all men can avoid every actual sin; yet that no one lives 
entirely exempt from all smaller sins, for the remission of which we are always to pray. In the third 
he answers some objections. 


Marcellinus did not understand how men have the power of avoiding all venial sins, if no man 
ordinarily does it. St. Austin, in order to give him satisfaction, composed his book, On the Spirit and 
the Letter, in which he warmly disputes against the enemies of divine grace, shows by several 
examples that there are things possible which never come to pass, and explains the succor of divine 
grace, which is shed by the Holy Ghost into our hearts, and which makes us love and accomplish 
those good actions which are commanded us. He shows that grace does not destroy or impair 
freewill, but strengthens it, gives it exertion, or acts in supernatural virtue. In reconciling grace and 
freewill he acknowledges a mystery which he will not be so presumptuous as to pretend to fathom; 
but cries out with the apostle, O depth, &c. Rom. 11. :33. . And, Is there ant injustice in God? Rom. 
9. :14. . (L. de Spir. et Litt. c. 34. .) This concord of grace and freewill he everywhere calls a most 
difficult question, and frequently answers. 


Only by having recourse to this exclamation of St. Paul. (De Corrept. et. Grat. c. 8. , ep. ad 
Monachos Adrumet. &c.) He observes that Pelagius sometimes gave the name of grace to freewill 
itself, because he is a gift of God; and that he sometimes spoke of the external grace of preaching, 
and its impression upon the heart, which he called an interior grace; but that he used these speeches 
only that he might disguise his heresy under subtle evasions, the more easily to deny the necessity of 
true interior grace, which he said was only given to render the practice of virtue more easy, but was 
not necessary. 


A book written by Pelagius, in which the poison of this heresy was concealed under these 
equivocations, was put into St. Austin’s hands by Timasius and James, two young men eminent for 
their birth and learning, who had been disciples of Pelagius, but were converted by our holy doctor, 
who refuted that work by his book called, On Nature and Grace. In this he detects those artifices, and 
proves that nature is not blameable though it is weakened by the corruption of sin, and stands in need 
of grace to deliver it, to enlighten the understanding, and to enable the will both to desire and to do 
good. In this work he continued to spare the name of Pelagius in 415. . About the same time he 
composed his small treatise. On the Perfection of Righteousness, showing against a sophistical book 
of Celestius, that for a man to pass his whole life without ever committing the least sin, is a grace 
which God does not usually grant to the greatest saints; so that it is ridiculous to believe that man can 
compass this by the sole strength of freewill. 


Upon the news of Pelagius having justified himself in the council of Diospolis, St. Austin suspected 
what the case was. but for want of proofs waited till he received the acts of that council. Upon which 
he wrote, in 417. , his book. On the Acts of Pelagius, in which he manifestly detected his cheats at 
the synod of Diospolls. In 418. , after the Pelagian heresy, with its authors, was condemned by 
several councils and by pope Zosimus, he composed against it his book, On the Grace of Jesus 
Christ, and another, On Original Sin, proving against these heretics in the former the necessity of 
grace for doing good works, and attaining to Christian perfection: and, in the latter, the universal 
contagion of the sin of Adam, and the necessity of its remission by baptism. His two books, On 
Marriage and Concupiscence, were compiled in 419. , in order to remove a peevish objection of the 
Pelagians, that if concupiscence be an effect of sin, and it men are born in sin, marriage must be a sin. 


In 420. he published four books, On the Soul and its Original, addressed to one Victor, a convert 
from the Donatists, to refute several errors concerning the propagation of original sin in the soul, and 
to prove that the doctrine of its pre-existence in another state before this in the body, cannot be 
maintained by any Catholic, and that the soul is a spiritual substance. He says, that though this Victor 
had advanced in writing several errors here refuted, he continued nevertheless a Catholic, because he 
only maintained them through ignorance, and declared, in the beginning and end of his work, that he 
would correct his opinions, if they were found amiss. (1. . 3. , in fin.) Two letters, the one written by 
Julianus of Eclaoum, filled with Pelagian objections, having been industriously scattered about in the 
city of Rome, and other places, pope Boniface, who had succeeded Zosimus in 419. , sent them to St. 
Austin, and this holy doctor answered them in 420. , by his Four Books to Boniface, against the 
Pelagiaas. As to their complaint, renewed by some in our time, that the bishops had only subscribed 
to their condemnation, dispersed in their own sees, without assembling in councils, he shows that few 
heresies have been condemned by general councils, but only by the agreement of the pastors, who 
detected them, in all parts where they were known. (1. .4., c. 2. .) 


Julianus of Eclanum had acquired a reputation for virtue, by distributing his fortune among the poor 
in a famine, as Genadius mentions (De Script. c. 45. ), but afterwards is charged with crimes of 
impurity, (apud Mar. Mercator. commonit. c. 4. .) Vanity and self-conceit seem to have been the 
occasion of his ruin. In four books he disputed virulently against original sin, and on concupiscence, 
grace, and the virtues of heathens. St. Austin answered him in six books written about the year 423. . 
After producing the testimony of the ancient fathers for original sin, he has many beautiful reflections 
concerning their authority (1. 2., c.10.,1..1.,c. 7. .) Julian having published eight books against 
St. Austin, filled with bitter invectives, the saint was prevailed upon by importunities to make him a 
reply. He produces Julian’s own terms, and answers them plainly and in few words. He lived only to 
finish six books of this, which is called, his Imperfect work against Julian. 


A numerous monastery at Adrumetum (now called Mahomette in the kingdom of Tunis) was at that 
time governed by an abbot called Valentine. Florus, a monk of this house, having met at Uzalis with 
St. Austin’s letter to Sixtus (then priest, afterwards pope) against the Pelagians (ep. 191. ), sent a 
copy of it home by his companion Felix. Five or six ignorant monks raised a clamor against the letter, 
and against Florus and Felix, as if they denied free-will in man. The abbot was appealed to, who 
easily discerned in the letter the style and doctrine of St. Austin. Evodius, bishop of Uzalis, wrote to 
the monks to exhort them to peace and brotherly love; but the animosity continued in spite of all the 
abbot’s endeavors to stifle it he therefore permitted them to send Cresconius and another Felix, two 
young monks, to lay the matter before St. Austin. They accused Florus to him as a Predestinarian; the 
saint instructed them in the doctrine of the Church, and dismissed them with a letter on that subject to 
Valentine and his monks, (ep. 214. .) For the instruction of these monks he wrote, in 426. , his book 
On Grace and Free-will, in which he shows that neither of these two points must be so maintained as 
to trespass upon the other. He desired to see Florus, whom the abbot accordingly sent. St. Austin was 
overjoyed to find, upon examination, his faith to have been perfectly orthodox, and free from the 
error of predestinarianism, which was only a false consequence which his ignorant adversaries 
inferred from the doctrine of grace. Fearing that they, out of ignorance, leaned towards Pelagianism, 
he inscribed to Valentine and his monks, his book, On Correction and Grace, which he composed for 
their use; showing that correction and admonitions to virtue are necessary because we have free-will; 
nevertheless, we must not deny the necessity of divine grace to good actions; the rocks on both sides, 
on which many have split, are equally to be avoided. 


Among the heathen philosophers of old, some were fatalists, imagining that the divine 
foreknowledge of all future events could not be established but upon the ruins of free-will in men: 
others, to maintain free-will, sacrilegiously denied a divine prescience of all human actions. Pelagian 
heretics are blind amidst the light of faith, and see not the absolute necessity of divine grace: 
Predestinarians, on the other side, ascribe to divine grace and predestination a necessitating influence 
which is incompatible with the active indifferents and free election, in which the essence of liberty 
consists. This election in Christian virtue is the effect of grace, hut of a grace which gives the 
exercise of actual exertion of the free-will, being adapted to the exigency of the free creature; for God 
by his omnipotent act moves all things according to their exigency: he is absolute master of the 
human will, and by grace the cause of all its good desires; but inspires them without prejudice to its 
liberty. St. Austin teaches that grace is entirely consistent with the exercise of our free-will, which he 
everywhere proves, because without it, precepts and exhortations would be useless, and chastisement 
for transgressions unjust. 


The late lord Bolingbroke took up at second-hand the slander of the Pelagians and Semipelagians 
against the doctrine of St. Austin, when he charges it with predestinarianism and with ascribing to 
grace a necessitating force, incompatible with the genuine idea of free-will. Such indeed were the 
systems of Luther and Calvin, though Melancthon exchanged Predestinarianism for Pelagianism, 
amongst the immediate followers of the former, and Arminius did the same among part of the Dutch 
Calvinists. Notwithstanding the condemnation of Arminius in the Calvinistical council of Dort, 
Pelagianism is now the most prevailing doctrine even among Calvinists, as Le Clerc, bishop Burnet, 
and others testify. Those Jansenists who teach that divine grace exerts its power upon the will with an 
absolute and simple necessity, are to be ranked among predestinarian heretics, though the system of 
two delectations (however false it may appear) falls not under this censure, if it be maintained 
without this or any other erroneous condition or circumstance implied in it; whether in be restrained 
to the order of grace, or be extended to all natural actions, to which Massoulié and Hume have 
endeavored to apply it. 


The Benedictin edition of St. Austin’s works, in eleven tomes, is much more correct and complete 
than the Louvanian or any former. It was first undertaken by Dom. Dalfau, but he was very soon after 
banished Into Lower Brittany on account of a book which he published, entitled. 1’ Abbé 
Commendataire, in which he severely censures many circumstances of that institution. Dom. 
Blampin succeeded him in the task of publishing the works of St. Austin, but the criticism upon his 
sermons, and the supposititious writing, was the work of Dom. Contant, the most judicious and 
correct of all the editors of that body, after Mabillen, as appears from his edition of St. Hilary, and 
that of the Decretals or Epistles of the first popes. The life of St. Austin, in the Benedictin edition, 
was translated by Vaillant and De Frische, two monks, with some inconsiderable alterations from the 
most accurate thirteenth volume of Tillemont’s memoirs, which he finished before the other tomes on 
account of its importance: the rest after the sixth were posthumous, and wanted his last revisal. 


3230 Mar. Mercator. p. 30. , ed. Garner, &c. 


32315 Hier, proem, in Jerem. See Vossius, and especially cardinal Norris’s Hist. Peiagiana. Usher, 
in Antiqu. Brit. Wall, On Infant Baptism, t.1.,c. 19. , p. 396... 


3232 § Aug. Serm. 170. , 164., 175., 176. ,1. de Gestis Pelag. c. 11.. 
3233 Ib.1. 3. , de Merito Peccat. et Remiss, c. 1. et. 3.. 


3234 gs, Aug.1. de Gestis Pelagil. c. 20. . See F. Gabr. Daniel, Hist. du Concile le Diospolis, 
Opuseuies,1. 1. , pp. 635. , 671. . 


3235 an. S. Aug. ep. 225. , 226... 


3236 On the Semipelagians see John Gerard Vossius in Hist. Pelagiana,1. 6. , p. 538. . Card. Noris, 
Hist. Pelag.1. 8. , p. 538. . Ireneeus Veronensis, that is, Scipio Maffeius, De Heresi Semipelagiana, 
and especially Dom. Rivel, Hist. Littéraire de la France, t. 2. , Preface, p. 9.23. . Item in the Lives of 
Cassian and Faustus of Ries, p. 222. , and t. 3. , p. 196. , and t. 4. . Avertiss. p. 1. . Fanstus’s works 
are published in the last edition of Biblioth. Patr. and part in Martenne’s Nova Collectio Monum. t. 9. 


3237 T 1. |p. 134. 
3238 Procop. de bello Vandal.1. 1.,c.3.. 


3239 The Western empire was at that time torn asunder by the barbarians ever since the weak reign 
of Honorius. Alaric the Goth, after plundering Rome in 310. , marched into Gaul; and his brother-in- 
law and successor Ataulph settled the kingdom of the Visigoths in Aquitain and the present 
Languedoc, making Toulouse his capital. He married Galla Placidia, who, after he was murdered by 
his own people, was restored to her brother, and given by him in marriage to his general Constantius. 
In the meantime, the Vandals, Alans, Sueves, and Silinges, loaded with the spoils of the Germans and 
Gauls, broke into Spain like an impetuous torrent, driving the Romans into Cantabria and the 
mountains of Asturia. The Sueves and some of the Vandals settled themselves in Galicia, which was 
then of a much larger extent than it is at present. The Alans took up their abode in Lusitanla, which 


then reached beyond Salamanca; and the Vandals with the Silinges possessed themselves of Betica 
(now called from them Andalusia) and other southern provinces; but the Visigoths from Toulouse 
threatened the new possessors of Spain, and at length under king Euric or Evaric, poured in like an 
inundation upon them, in 460. , and reduced all Spain, except what was possessed by the Sueves, 
whom also they brought under a kind of dependence, till they afterward found a favorable 
opportunity of making an entire conquest of their erritories. The kings of the Visigoths after this 
removed their court from Toulouse to Toledo, and resided in Spain till the irruption of the Saracens or 
Moors. 
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3279 Herod, surnamed the Great, died detested by the Jews for his vices, oppressions of the people, 
and barbarous cruelty, by which he had not only contrived the extinction of the Asmonean royal 
family, and cut off the most illustrious princes of the Jewish sanhedrim and nation, but also had put to 
death his virtuous wife Mariamne (the daughter of Hircanus, the last Asmonean king) and the two 
Sins whom he had by her, Alexander and Aristobulus: and likewise Antipater, the eldest of his sons. 
He left at his death at least four sons, Archelaus and Herod Antipas by Malthace, Philip by Cleopatra, 
and Herod Philip by another Mariamne. Herod by his will made a partition of his dominions among 
three of these sons, leaving to Archelaus Judwa, Idnmea, and Samaria, with the title of king; to 
Philip Trachonitis, Auronitis, Panea, and Batanea; and to Herod Antipas, Galilee and Perea. This 
disposition was confirmed by Augustus with the following limitation, that Archelaus should rule only 
with the title of Ethnarch till he should show himself worthy to be honored with that of king; which 
he never obtained; for, inheriting the cruelty of his father, he was accused at Rome by the Jews and 
Samaritans of tyranny and mal-administration, and, in the tenth year of his reign, deposed by 
Augustus, and his goods confiscated. He died in banishment at Vienne in Gaul. 


Upon his Jeposition Judea was made part of the province of Syria, and seized upon by the proconsul 
Quirinus, under whom Caponius, a Roman of the Equestrian order, was appointed governor, with the 
title of procurator of Judeea. Philip the tetrarch, or prince of Trachonitis, seems the honestest man of 
his family: he lived in quiet possession of his small territory thirty-seven years, and died without 
issue in the twenty-second year of Tiberius. Aristobulus, whom his father Herod put to death, left a 
son called Agrippa (who afterward obtained the kingdom of Judea) and a daughter named Herodias, 
who was married to Herod Philip. This, some understand to be the tetrarch Philip; but Calmet and 


others prove him to be the fourth son of Herod, who had no share in the tetrarchates, and who lived 
privately till Vespasian’s time when, being eighty years old, he was entreated by Josephus to revise 
the books of his history which he sent him. The historian confirms our opinion; for, speaking of the 
rape of Herodias, he says that Herod the tetrarch went to the house of his brother Herod, the son of 
Mariamne, the daughter of imon the high priest. These principalities were called Tetrarchates, that 
word signifying in Greek a fourth part me dominions of Herod the Great being divided into four 
portions; for, besides the three above-mentioned, one Lysanias was tetrarch of a small territory 
between Libanus and Antilibanus called Abllina. Luke 3. . See Calmot et Synop. Critic, ib. The Jews 
styled some of the tetrarchs kings. 


3280 att. 14. :3., Mark 6. :17., Luke 3. :19. , Joseph t. 18.,c. 7... 
3281 Matt. 11. :1., 2. . &c. Luke 7. :18.. 


3282 Fleury (Mceurs des Juifs et Chrét.) and Melmoth (Notes on Pliny’s Letters) observe that the 
ancients took only a very small refreshment for breakfast and dinner; for example, a little bread and 
wine with an apple or two or the like; and that their only meal to which friends were invited, was 
made toward sunset, or, in great entertainments, about the ninth hour, or our three in the afternoon. 
See also Lemery’s Dissertation on the wholesomeness of suppers. 


3283 See Rollin, et Tr. sur I’Education d’un Prince. 
3284 Ti}}emont Vie de Tibére, art. 14. , do Domitien, art 3. . 


3285 Utterly to condemn dancing in persons who live in the world would be an excess of severity in 
morals: nor is some degree of hat corporeal exercise destitute of advantage of young persons of birth. 
As in ground the heart in sentiments of religion and virtue, and to cultivate and adorn the mind with 
suitable studies and science is the first part of education, so it is a secondary care that the body be 
formed by exercises. both such as promote health and strength, and such as contribute to give an easy 
graceful mien and carriage, an upright and straight attitude, a firm and steadfast walk, and a 
genteelness and politeness in behavior. This is a part of the science of the world; and awkwardness in 
the attitude of the body, or clownishness in making our address to others, or in appearing in company, 
is a mark of want of education, and a neglect which renders a gentleman contemptible, and unfit for 
acting his part with becoming dignity in the commerce of human life. 


On this account, the most severe moralists allow children to be taught not only a graceful manner of 
making a bow, and of addressing persons of all ranks, but also some single plain dances, such as are 
most proper to correct all rustic unnatural contortions, to form the shape and attitude of the body, and 
to give an easy, natural, and graceful carriage. Brutes attain their end by instinct; but man by reason; 
and the faculties of his mind stand in need of diligent culture to arrive at the perfection of nature for 
which he undoubtedly was designed by his author who created him capable thereof; also his body, for 
the sake not only of health and strength, but also of decency and gracefulness, must be fashioned by 
suitable exercise, as experience makes evident, and as it is easy to demonstrate from the general law 
of mechanics and physics applied to the human frame. So far as dancing is serviceable to some of 
these purposes, children are usefully taught such an exercise. 


But, on the other side, Its abuses and dangers must he cautiously guarded against, as it is sometimes 
made an instrument to vice, and an incentive of the most dangerous of all passions. Such dances as 
by a base licentiousness of morals are often tolerated on the stage and in promiscuous assemblies, 
ought absolutely to be banished out of every commonwealth which has the least regard to virtue and 
morals: much more out of Christian societies. Such are here meant, in which several gestures shock 
modesty, tend to excite the passions, and are more apt to give a soft dissolute behavior than a grave 
and truly genteel easy carriage. Secondly, a passion or fondness for dancing is generally a fatal 
symptom, and a dangerous snare, as all agree who have laid down precepts of virtue. To extenuate 
the most venerable authority of the fathers in this point, many affect to treat them as persons 
unacquainted with the world, and to call their morality, which is no other than that of the Church, too 
severe. But the testimonies of penitent courtiers, or of heathen statesmen and philosophers, may 
perhaps have some weight with such persons. An instance or two will suffice. Roger de Rabutin, 
count of Bussl, who lived many years with dignity and applause in the French court, and who is well 
known both by several loose productions of with in his youth, and by his edifying repentance many 
years before his death. This great man, in his book. On the Use of Adversity, addressed to his 
children, cautions them in the strongest terms against a love of dancing; assuring them from his own 
experience that this diversion is dangerous to many people. This pathetic admonition he concludes as 
follows: “A ball is generally a post too hot even for an anchoret. If it may be done by aged persons 
without danger, it would be in them ridiculous; and to persons that are young, let custom say what it 
will, it is dangerous. In a word, I aver that a promiscuous ball is no place for a Christian.” 


The ancient heathens, howsoever debauched in their morals, looked upon a passion for dancing as the 
school and mark of most dangerous passions. This appears from Sallust, a nobleman, and friend of 
Julius Cesar, who was himself borne away by the torrent of the time in which he lived, and plunged 
into the common corruption, but who professes in his excellent histories, that he abominated the 
vices he saw practised, though he wanted strength to bear up against the tide. Among many judicious 
reflections, this author says of Sempronia, a Roman lady, that she danced too well for an honest 
woman. “Psallere et saltare elegantius quam necesse est probe” (De bello Catilin.), which words one 
of our historians has applied to a certain famous English queen. St. Ambrose expresses only the 
general sentiments of the Romans, or rather of mankind, when he says that scarce anything can be 
said more severe of a lady than to call her a dancer. This maxim is founded in experience and in the 
very nature of things. Plutarch takes notice that the first rape committed upon the famous Helena 
when she was carried by Theseus into Thrace, was occasioned by her dancing with other maidens 
round the altar of Diana at Sparta. The dancing of Salome at this feast of Herod produced the 
martyrdom of the Baptist, and a complication of other crimes 


3286 § Hieron. in Mat. t. 4. . n. 62. 
3287 § Hier.1. 3. . contra Rufin. c. 11.. 
3288 Antig.1. 18. .c.7.. 

3289 Vit Patr c. 21.. 


3290 See Tillem. t. 1... p. 494. . 504. Bolland &. 


3291 p 356. . 


3292 tt is not improbable that America was known to the ancient Carthaginians, and that it was the 
great island Ataiantis of which Plato speaks, both in his Critias and Timeus, as larger than Asia and 
Africa, though he adds, that it had been swallowed up by an earthquake, with other fabulous 
accounts. It is well known in what manner Christopher Columbo, a Genoese, under the protection of 
Ferdinand, king of Spain, in 1492. , first discovered the Lucay Islands in America, viz. Guanahanl or 
The Desired Land, and afterward Cuba, Hispaniola, &c.; also, how Americo Vespucci, a Florentine, 
by the authority of Emanuel, king of Portugal, in 1501. , stilling as far as Brazil, discovered that vast 
continent which was called from him America. Amongst the barbarous nations which inhabited it, all 
the rest, though united by certain laws of society and government, might justly be called savages 
comparatively to those which composed the two great empires of Mexico and Peru. Those were both 
acquainted with, and very expert in the useful and necessary arts, though strangers to sciences, and 
even to the use of writing or an alphabet, properly so called: so that the memory of transactions was 
only preserved by signs and marks, made by a wonderful variation of colors and knots called 
Quippos, in threads or cords; and by these they expressed what they desired. The same was the 
manner of writing (if it may be so called) used by the ancient Chinese, before the invention of their 
hieroglyphical letters. F. Jos. Acosta (Natural and Moral Hist. of the Indies, b. 6. , c. 8. ,) says, these 
Indians that were converted to the faith, readily wrote, or rather marked down, by a dexterous 
arrangement of these Quippos, the Our Father, Hail Mary, and Creed, in order to learn them more 
easily by heart. The Peruvians preserved by these Quippos the history of the chief actions of their 
Incas, on which see the accurate Inca Garcillasso de la Vega (In Illstoria Incarum,1. 6. . c. 8. ), who 
was himself of the race of the Incas. The Mexicans, and ancient inhabitants of Canada, wrote, not by 
Quippos, but by certain hieroglyphics, that is, marks or little pictures, framed with meal, or such 
substances, on the barks of trees. Their figures resembled hooks, axes, cords, &c., but were never 
understood by any Europeans. Specimens of them are published by Olaus Wormius of Copenhagen, 
in Museo Wormiano, p. 384. , and by John de Laat. (Descr. Indie Occid.1. 5. , c. 10. .) The 
Spaniards, in the conquest of Mexico, destroyed many such books, which they at first mistook for 
magical charms. Certain annals of Mexico, in this manner of writing, are preserved in the Vatican 
library. See Jos. d’Acesta (Descr. Indie Occid.1. 7. , c. 19. ) and Adrian Relandus. (Diss. 12. , de 
Linguis Americanis, t. 3. , p. 166. .) The Peruvians and Mexicans performed their arithmetical 
operations by the help of grains of maize, or Indian wheat. The polity or constitution of the two 
empires of Mexico and Peru, and their art of government, resembled, in some respect, those of 
civilized kingdoms; their cities, palaces, and temples were surprisingly magnificent and well 
regulated. These were richer in Peru, but the court of Mexico was supported with greater state. Their 
armies were exceeding numerous; but their chief weapons were bows and arrows, stones which they 
threw, or sharp flints fixed on poles, instead of steel weapons. The Mexicans had a great number of 
fantastical idols. They were conquered under their great emperor Montezuma, in 1521. , by 
Ferdinand Cortes, who with eight hundred Spaniards, and some thousands of Indian allies, destroyed 
the great city of Mexico, which stood in an island in the midst of a lake. New Mexico was afterwards 
built upon the banks of the same water. The history of the conquest of Mexico by Cortes is most 
elegantly written by Don Antonio de Solis. 


The Incas or emperors of Peru resided in the rich and stately city of Cusco. The language of Quito 
was generally understood over that whole empire, the polity of which was superior to that of Mexico. 
The chief god of the Peruvians was the sun, to which they offered, in his great temple at Cusco, 
bloody victims, and fruits of the earth. Prancis Pizarro, a haughty, cruel, and perfidious Spanish 
adventurer, conquered Peru, caused Atabalipa, the Inca, to be strangled, and built the city of Lama, in 
a valley of that name, in 1535. . Pizarro, Almadra, and all the other Spanish adventurers or generals 


in Peru, perished by the sword in civil wars amongst themselves. (See Histoire Générale des 
Voyages, &c. at Paris, 1756. , t. 13. , and the relations of Condamine and Bougere; also Jos. Acosta’s 
History of the Indies.) In the learned and ingenious dissertation, Upon the Peopling of America, 
inserted in vol. 20. , of the Universal History (which makes amends for certain defective parts of that 
work), the common opinion is invincibly confirmed against Whiston, that America was chiefly 
peopled from north-east Tartary, and the island of Kamschatka, or Jesso, on the north of Japan, 
perhaps either by a continuous tract of land towards the North Pole, or by contiguous Islands, only 
separated by small straits. Some ruins of Japanese or Chinese ships have been found on the American 
coasts; and in Canada the people had a tradition, that foreign merchants, clothed in silk, had formerly 
visited them in great ships, namely Chinese. The names of many of the American kings are Tartar, 
ending in ax; and Tartarax, who reigned anciently in Quivira, means the Tartar. Mane or Mancu, the 
founder of the Peruvian empire, probably came from the Manchew Tartars. Montezuma, the usual 
title of the emperors of Mexico, is of Japanese extraction; for Motazaiuma, according to Hornius, is 
the common appellation of the Japanese monarchs. 


F, Jartoux having obliged the world, in 1709. , with an accurate description of the famous plant Gin- 
seng, then only found in Manchew Tartary, it has since been discovered in Canada, where the 
Americans called it Garentoguen, a word of the same import in their language with Gin-seng, In the 
Tartar or Chinese, both signifying. The thighs of a man. See Lafitau’s dissertation on the Gin-seng, 
printed at Paris in 1718. . In many particular customs, religious rites, institutions, species of food, &c. 
there is a wonderful agreement or resemblance between the Americans and Manchew Tartars; and as 
these latter have no horses, so neither were there any in America, when it was first discovered, 
though since they were first Imported by the Spaniards they have been exceedingly propagated there. 
The Tartars therefore furnished this great country chiefly with its first inhabitants; some few Chinese 
and Japanese colonies, also settled there. Powel, in his History of Wales, informs us, that prince 
Madoc, having been deprived of his right to the crown, in 1170. , with a numerous colony, put to sea, 
discovered to the west a new world of wonderful beauty and fertility, and settled there. It is objected 
that there were blacks in America when that country was first discovered. But there were only a small 
number about Careta, whose ancestors seem to have been accidentally conveyed thither from the 
coasts of Congo or Nigritia, in Africa. The ancient inhabitants of Hispaniola, Canada, Mexico, and 
Peru, had several traditional notions alluding to Noe, the universal deluge, and some other points of 
the Mosaic history, as Herrera, Huet, Gemelli, and others, who have treated on this subject, assure us. 
America was the last peopled among all the known parts of the globe; and several migrations of 
Tartars into that country seem to have been made since the establishment of Christianity. See these 
points proved at large in the aforesaid Dissertation, against the objections of Deists and the whimsical 
notions of Whiston, in his Dissertation upon the curses denounced against Cain and Lamech, 
pretending to prove that the Africans and Indians are their posterity. See also the learned Spanish 
Benedictin F. Bonnet Feyjoo, Theatro Critico, t. 5. , Discurso 15. , p. 320... 


3293 wabill Acta SS. Bened. t. 2., pp. 19., 20. , 318... 
3294 Cointe, Annales Eccles. Franc. t. 3. , p. 625. , Mabill. t. 2.. p. 619. . 
3295 See Du Plessis. note 30. . t. 1.. p. 684. . 


3296 Boet. Hist. Scot.1. 9. , fol. 173. , Camerar.1. 3. , de Scotor. Fortitud. p. 168. , Lesleus, De 
Rebus Scot.1. 4. , p. 156. . 


3297 Duy Plessis (note 29. , t. 1. , p. 683. ) shows, that the name Fiacre was first given to hackney 
coaches, because hired coaches were first made use of for the convenience of pilgrims who went 
from Paris to visit the shrine of this saint, and because the inn where these coaches were hired, was 
known by the sign of St. Fiaker. This is also, in part, the remark of Menage, (Dict. Etym. v. Fiacre), 
who, for his skill in the Greek and Roman antiquities, as well as those of his own country, was called 
a living library, and the Varro of the seventeenth century. See Abbé Goujet, Bibliotheque Frangolse, t. 
18. , Vie de Menage. Before the modern invention of spring-coaches, the ancient lofty chariots or 
cars were chiefly used in war, or on certain solemn occasions only; they being too painful vehicles 
for ordinary journeys of pleasure. Our queens rode behind their masters of horse; our members of 
both houses of parliament came up to London on horseback with their wives behind them. In France, 
in 1585. , the celebrated M. de Thou, first president of the parliament of Paris, appeared in the fourth 
coach which had ever been seen in that kingdom. The military men used horses; but those that 
belonged to the parliaments, or professed the law, rode on mules in M. de Thou’s time, three brothers, 
all eminent for their honorable employments in the law, had but one rule amongst them. See 
Boursault’s letters. 


3298 See Du Plessis, note 29. , p. 684. . 

3299 B.1..n.70.,t.1.,p.57., ett. 2..p.672.. 
3300 § Paulin. ep. 13., p. 13.. 
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3302 ¢_ Aug. ep. 58. , ad Pammach. t. 2., p. 145. . 
3303 John 13. :34. , 35., 15. 12. , &c. 


3304 The surname of Nonnatus, or Unborn, was given him, because he was taken out of the body of 
his mother after her death by the Cesarian operation. M. Mery has started objections in theory 
against the possibility of such an operation, which deserves the attention of practitioners. (Mém. de 
l’Acad. an. 1708. .) Nevertheless, it is justified by many remarkable instances: among others, Scipio 
Africanus, thence surnamed Cesar, Manlius of Carthage, and according to some authors. Julius 
Cesar, were by this means saved from perishing in the womb. See Heister’s Surgery on this article, 
&c. Such an operation is never to be attempted without undoubted marks that the mother is really 
dead, lest a like misfortune happen as that by which an eminent surgeon was so shocked, as to 
renounce from that moment his profession. 


3305 9 Cor, 12. :15.. 


3306 Chrys. Or. 3. , contra Jud. 


3307 





See his life on the 5. th of August 


3308 Lindisfarne, so called from the river Lindis, is eight miles in circumference; it is only an island 
at high water, and remains a peninsula when the tide leaves the strand dry. From the great number of 
saints who lived and lie buried there, it was called by our ancestors holy island. 


3309 Bede relates many miracles and prophecies of St. Aidan (1. 3. , c. 15. ), and gives the following 
portrait of the clergy and people of this nation soon after their conversion to the faith: “Wherever a 
clergyman or monk came, he was received by all with joy as a servant of God; and when any one was 
travelling on his way, they would run up to him, and bowing down, would be glad to be signed by his 
hand, or blessed by his prayer. They gave diligent attention to the words of exhortation which they 
heard from him, and on Sundays flocked with great eagerness to the churches or monasteries to hear 
the word of God. If any priest happened to come into a village, the inhabitants presently gathering 
together were solicitous to hear from him the words of life; nor did the priests or other ecclesiastics 
frequent the villages on any other account but to preach, visit the sick, and take care of souls; and so 
free were they from any degree of the bane of avarice, that no one would receive lands or possessions 
for building monasteries unless compelled to it by the secular power.” (Hist.1. 3. , c. 26. .) 


3310 The discipline of the Scottish monks, and of Lindisfarne, was derived from the oriental 
monastic rules, and very austere. Roger Hoveden, Simeon of Durham, and Leland in his Collectanea 
(t. 2. , p. 158. , alias 171. ), tell us that the monks of Lindisfarne used no other drink than milk and 
water till wine and beer were allowed them, from the rules of the western monks in 762. , when 
Ceolwulph, king of the Northumbers, in the ninth year of his reign, resigned his kingdom to his 
nephew, and became a monk at Lindisfarne. He was buried at Ubba, and his body afterward 
translated to the church of Northam, where it is said to have been honored with miracles. He is 
mentioned in the English martyrologies on the 28. th of October. Finan, the second bishop of 
Lindisfarne, built a new church there of hewn oak. which he covered with reeds; It was consecrated 
by St. Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury. Eadbert, bishop of Lindisfarne, afterward covered it all 
over with lead. Finan died and was buried at Lindisfarne, having held that see ten years. Colman 
succeeded him, and on the synod at Streneshault refusing to receive the Roman custom of celebrating 
Easter, which St. Wilfrid maintained, having been bishop three years, returned into Scotland. Colman 
retired with many English and Scottish monks that followed, from the western islands of Scotland 
into the west of Ireland, where he built a monastery for them in an Island called, in the Scottish or 
Irish language, Inisbofin, i.e. the island of the white calf. Tuda, a southern Scottish monk, succeeded 
him, but died of the plague in a year. Eata, one of the twelve English youths whom St. Aidan 
educated, was chosen to succeed him first as abbot, afterward also in the bishopric. Having governed 
this see fourteen years, he was removed to Hexham, and Saint Cuthbert chosen bishop of Lindisfarne. 
Eadbert succeeded him in 687. , and died in 698. . Eadfrid, then Ethe worth, and eight other bishops 
held this see, till the monastery and church being burnt down by the Danes, bishop Eardulf translated 
this see to Cunecester or Chester upon the Street; and, in 995. , Aidhur, the eighth from him, removed 
this see from Chester to Durham. This prelate, with the assistance of the earl of Northumberland, and 
the people of the country, cut down a great wood which surrounded the spot which he chose for the 
church, and built a large city and stately church into which he, three years after translated the 
uncorrupted body of St. Cuthbert, in the three hundred and ninety-ninth year after his death, and the 
three hundred and sixty-first from the foundation of the see of Lindisfarne, by St. Aidan, as Leland 
relates, (in Collectan. t. 1. , p. 528. , ex Hist. aur. Joan Eborac.) The See of York having been restored 
in St. Cedde. St. Wilfrid, and their successors a bishopric being also erected at Hexham under Eata. 
Bosa. and St. John of Beverley, and their successors, till this church and city being laid waste by the 
Danes about the year 800. , the see of Hexham became extinct in Panbricht, the last bishop who 


governed this see, though some give him a successor named Tidfrid (Lel. Collect. t. 2. . p. 159. , alias 
174. ,) and the see of Carlisle in 1133. , In the person of Athelwold, and lastly that of Chester in 
1542. the thirty-third of Henry VHI the bishopric of Lindisfarne is long since parcelled out into many. 


3311 7 oy ModmKOv. 


3312 wratt. 5. :19.. 


3313 The Huns, far the most numerous and famous of all the ancient barbarous nations, have 


subsisted above two thousand years, and are unquestionably the same people with the present 
inhabitants of Great Tartary, as is demonstrated by Joseph Assemani and Deguignes. Some of their 
colonies are at this day possessed of China, Corea, Japan, and several other kingdoms in the eastern 
parts of Asia; others, under the name of the Turkish tribes, seized on Persia, and still reign there; 
others, who have been called the Ottoman Turks, extinguished the power of the Saracen caliphs, to 
whom they left only a limited religious authority in matters relating to the Mahometan superstition, 
whilst upon the rains of their monarchies In Syria and Egypt, and of the Grecian empire, they erected 
the present Ottoman empire. Other migrations of these Huns had the greatest share, next to the Goths, 
In the destruction of the Roman empire in the West. See Histoire Générale des Huns, des Turcs, des 
Mogols, et des autres Tartares Occidentaux, par M. Deguignes, Interpréte du Roy pour les Langues 
Orientales, &c., 4. to. in five tomes, Paris, 1756. , 1757. . In this work, the learned author has obliged 
the world with a new and original history of China, and these other Aslatic kingdoms, compiled with 
great care and judgment from the most authentic Chinese and Arabian histories and monuments. 


The ancient Huns were divided into Asiatic and European; the latter dwelt upon the banks of the 
Volga, and about the Palus Mceotis. The implacable hatred which the Goths bore them, and the 
difference of these Huns, both from the Goths and Normans, and from all the ancient German 
nations, both in complexion and the frame of the body and in dress, manners, and language, 
demonstrate them to have been very different nations in their original foundation. The skins of beasts 
served the Huns for clothes with the fur turned outwards, as the Hungarians and Poles use to this day 
in their caps. The goodness and beauty of these skins or furs made the distinctive ornaments of their 
nobility, and the skins of martens (pelles Murinee) were sought after far and near. See Helmoldus, 
Chron. Slav.1. 1. , c. 1. , and Jos, Assemani, Comm. in Kalend. The Hungarian language is a dialect 
of that of the Huns, and differs equally from the Sclavonian and Teutonic. Ammianus Marcellinus, 1. 
31.,c. 2. , St. Jerom (ep. Fab.), the Abbot Regino, the Annals of Metz, an. 889. , &c. assures us that 
the Huns and the Hungari came from Scythia beyond the Tanais, near the foot of Mount Caucasus. 
Zonaras, Cedrenus, Eurapolates, Jornandes, and Samocatta, call the Hungarians Huns and Turks. 
They therefore are mistaken, who with George Eccard (Prancle Orient.1. 31. , n. 82. ) pretend that 
the Hungarians were of a Sclavonian or Sarmatian original. 


Attila, the famous leader of the Huns in their greatest European expedition, left them at his death, in 
453. , possessed of Pannonia. Soon after this country fell a prey to the Goths, called Gepide, and 
afterwards to the Huni Abures, who were so called according to Paulus Diaconus, from a king of that 
name. They were driven from their original seats near the Volga, by a tribe of the Turci, as 
Somocatta, Evagrius, and Theophanes mention; and broke into Pannonia together with the 
Longobardi, whose king was called Auduin. The prince’s son and successor Alboin, being invited by 
Narses into Italy, led thither the Lengobardi in 568. , leaving all Pannonia to their allies the Abares, 
as Paulus Diaconus relates,1. 1. , de Gestis Longobard. Charlemagne extinguished the kingdom of 


the Lombards in Italy in 774. , after it had lasted two hundred and six years under twenty-four kings; 
and also that of the Abares in Pannonia in 799. , after a furious war of eight years’ continuance, in 
which all the princes and noblemen of that nation were slain, and most of the strong cities levelled 
with the ground, as Eginhard relates in the life of Charlemagne. From that time these Abares 
continued subject to the French or German empire till the invasion of the Hunni Iguri, Hunnoguri, or 
Hungari. See Jos. Assemani (in Kalend. t. 1. , part 2. , c. 6. ). These were another nation of the Huns 
so called, either from Ogor their leader, or from their country Iguria, the same that is at present 
known by the name of Jura, as Hebersteinlus (Rer. Muscow. Comm. p. 63. ) proves from the 
languages, manners, and many customs of the two nations at this day. This province lies beyond the 
Hyperborean mountains, many miles from Moscow, from the coasts of the frozen ocean towards 
Siberia, to mount Caucasus, as we learn from Paulus Jovius (1. de legatione ad Muscovit. p. 123. ) 
and from Gangnini who lived many years a commanding officer in those parts. (In descript. 
Muscovie, p. 167. .) These Hungarians were driven from that country about the year 680. , by a 
numerous swarm of the Patzinacite from the borders of Asia; and after wandering soma years in the 
deserts about the Danube, where they lived by fishing, hunting, and plundering other countries, they 
gathered all their strength, and entering Pannonia in 889. , defeated the imperial forces, subdued the 
Hunni Abares, and settled themselves in that country, as the annals of Metz and those of St. Bertin 
relate. See Joseph Assemani Comm. In Kalendar. Univ. t. 3. , par. 2. , c. 2. , p. 220. . De Peysonnel, 
who was long French consul in Crim Tartary, and afterward at Smyrna, and travelled over all these 
countries to make observations on their antiquities, remarks, that the Hungarians, though surrounded 
with nations most of which derive their dialects from the Sclavonian or old Sarmatian, use a language 
which has no affinity with it or with any other known language in the world, except a sensible 
analogy with the circasslan spokes from the sea of Asoph to the Casplan sea. The Turks also 
acknowledge an affinity between their language and the Hungarian, and call the Hungarians their 
brothers. This is lo be understood of the original words of their primitive language; for the modern 
Turkish is chiefly composed of Persic and Arabic, as may be seen in the modem dictionaries of the 
Turkish language, printed at Vienna, principally that by Miniski of the Arabian, Persian, and Turkish 
languages, at Vienna in 1680. , and reprinted at London by the care of Mr. Jones of Oxford, in 1771. . 
These Hungari are called by some of the Byzantine historians, Magiars and Turks, which word 
signifies any vagabond people. The ancient Scythians were in the middle ages called Huns, and often 
Turks; which names they changed at home in later times into that of Tartars, this last denomination 
being derived from the name of a famous great king Tatar or Tartar, who reigned among them in 
Asia, and gave his name first to a particular tribe among them near the confines of China. See the 
new Universal History, t. 20. , Jos. Assemani (loc. cit.) et Peysonnel Observ. Hist. et Georgr. in 4. to. 
Papis, 1765. . Jo. Pray. Annales Hunnorum, Avarum et Hungarorum, Vienne, 1770. . fol 4. vol. 


Arpadus was leader and general of the Hungarians, when they settled in Pannonia, from whom St. 
Stephen was the fifth in a lineal descent. Constantine Porphyrogenetta (c.40. , 41. ) describes the 
boundaries of their conquests and kingdom to have been on the East Bulgaria and the Patzinacite, 
who about the same time made themselves masters of the country toward the month of the Danube 
and north to Valacia and Transylvania; on the west Moravia where then reigned Sphendopiocus, and 
beyond Belgrade the Dalmatians. See Joannes Eberhardi Fischeri Questiones Academice. 1. . De 
Origine Hungarorum 2. . De Gente et Nomine Tartarorum. 3. . De Nominibus variis Imperii Sinensis. 
4. . De Hyperborels. Gottinge, 8. vo. Abulgasi informs us, that the original Tatars or Tartars 
inhabited the country near the lake Boronor, now Kokoner, between the sandy deserts of Gobi and 
Tibet, mentioned by Du Halde. Boro and Koko have almost the same signification in the language of 
the Kalmoucks, the present inhabitants of that region, the descendants of these most ancient of the 
Tartars. The white Tartars who are employed by the Chinese in keeping their wall, are a different 


people, inhabit the country from the eastern coast of the Caspian sea to the borders of Siberia, speak 
the Turkish language, and are Turks of Huns. All these were called Scythians. The great conqueror 
Gingiscan, or rather Diskinchis-kan, was not a Tartar, but from Mogol. With an army partly of 
Indians from Mogol, but chiefly of Tartars, or two millions of men, he overran all the East, as the 
Armenian, Persic, and Arabic Annala Inform us. Ib. Disquis. 2. . See F. Desericius, De Initiis et 
majoribus Hungarorum. Bude 1748. : and Deguignes, Hist. des Huns,1. 6. , p. 512. . 


3314 The Poles, Bohemians, Dalmatians, and Istrians, and originally Sclavonians, who seized those 
countries in several migrations. The ancient country of the Slavi or Slavonians lay in certain 
provinces of that part of Sarmatia which is at present called Great Russia, or Muscovy, as Joseph 
Assemanl shows (t. 1. , part 2., c. 5. . p. 292. ). See D’Anville, p. 32. . These Slavi were a people 
very different from the rest of the Scythlans called Huns, no less than from the Goths, as the same 
learned author proves (ib. c. 8. , et t. 2. , c. 9. ), though the Slavi have been sometimes confounded 
with the Hunni. Lechus led a numerous colony of these Slavonians into Poland, became the founder 
of that nation, and built Gnesna about the year 550. . His brother Zechus settled another colony of the 
same people in Bohemia, expelling hence the Marcomani who in the reign of Augustus had subdued 
the Boii, a nation which had been possessed of that country five or six hundred years, and whose 
name it still retains (ibid.). Miceslas duke of Poland died in the year 999. , whilst his ambassadors 
were at Rome. His son and successor Boleslas I. surnamed Chabri or the Great, took the title of king 
of Poland in the year 1000. , and was acknowledged in that quality by the emperor Otho II., the 
pope. &c. This prince vanquished the Bohemians and Moravians, subdued Red Russia, took Kiow, 
and raised Poland to that pitch of grandeur which it has ever since maintained, and which received a 
great accession in 1316. , by the marriage of Jagello, called afterward Uladislas V duke of Lithuania, 
with Hedwige, heiress of Poland. 


3315 This is expressly affirmed by Ditmar, Turoczius, and all contemporary writers, and 
demonstrated by Stilting, § 19. , p. 504. , and § 20. , p. 507. , against Schwartzius and some other 
Protestants. The salutary laws which St. Stephen enacted, and which were confirmed in a general 
assembly of the bishop and noblemen of his kingdom, are recorded by Stilting, § 34. . p. 547. , and 
others. 


3316 Decreto 2. , c. 4.. Decret01,c.2.,3.. 

3317 L. 1. . De Servorum Dei Beatific et Canoniz. c. 41. . 
33181 19. | De Civ. Dei, 3., p. 544.. 

3319 th 9. ¢.4.,p.220.. 


3320 The Danes were converted to the faith by the preaching of St. Anscharius, and his accociates 
and successors, Ebbo, Withmar, Rembert, &c. Eric1. king of Denmark, was baptized in 826. , in the 
reign of the emperor Louis Debonnair. See Joan. Mollerus (Cimbrie Litterate, t. 3. , p. 8. ). Ericus 
Pantoppidanus (Annales Ecclesia Danice Diplomatici, t. 1. , p. 18. ). Dom Rivet (Hist. Liver. de la 
France, t. 5. . p. 377. ) Fabricius, Biblioth. Latina medil evi (t. 1. , p. 292. ), and Luce Evangelii orbi 
terrarum exoriente, p. 425. . King Swein or Sweno II. apostatized; but his successor Knut or Canutus 
II. surnamed the Great, king of England, carried or sent into Denmark from this island many zealous 


apostolic missionaries, who reestablished that Church. See Alford’s Annales Eccl. Angl. (ad an. 
1027. ). This prince being dead at Shaftsbury in 1040. . Magnus obtained the crown of Denmark, and 
dying in 1043. , was succeeded by Swein III. surnamed Estrithius, who died in 1067. . See Adam 
Bremensis Hist.1. 2. . Lindenbrogi Scriptores Rerum Septentrionalium. &c. 


3321 § Thom. 2. , 2. @ qu. 124., art.5.. 


3322 Evagrius Scholasticus, a Syrian by birth, lived many years at Antioch, and was a person 
distinguished for his birth, learning, and employments. He wrote an ecclesiastical history from the 
time of the council of Ephesus, in 431. , to the year 594. , comprised in six books. Photius says of 
him that his style is agreeable; and that, with respect to truth, he is more exact than other historians 
(Cod. 29. ). The histories of Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, and Evagrius were accurately published 
with a new Latin translation, by H. Valesius, at Paris, in 1673. . A more beautiful edition of the same, 
enlarged with other historical and critical notes, was procured by Will. Reading, at Cambridge, in 3. 
vols. fol. in 1720. . 


3323 See Thomassin, Diss. Eccles. part 2. ,1.2.,c. 52. 
3324 The see of Conner was united with that of Down in the year 1442. . 


3325 We admire in the writings of Plato, Seneca. Tully, Plutarch, and other heathen philosophers, 
many excellent precepts of morality. To wear quite out the knowledge of virtue and the image of 
God, originally stamped on the rational soul, has been beyond the power either of the vices of men or 
the malice of devils. It was an effect of the Divine goodness, that the traces of this image should be 
preserved amidst the ruins that followed the defection of man from his Creator; that he might always 
have some knowledge of evil, and be condemned if he sinned, by the testimony of his own 
conscience; also that by these helps he might apply himself to know and seek God, and discover the 
conformity of his most sublime revealed law with that of reason. Nevertheless, how imperfect and 
insufficient a guide reason is in the path of perfect morality, and how much it stands in need of the 
superior light of revelation, is manifest not only because faith alone can point out the remedy and true 
cause of our spiritual wounds and corruption, and it can alone both teach us, and conduct us to our 
last end; but the same also appears from several capital errors against the law of nature itself, which 
are contained in some of the precepts of the above mentioned philosophers, and from their entire 
Ignorance of the essential virtues of humility, perfect self denial, love of enemies, forgiveness of 
injuries, entire resignation to the divine appointments, &c. Two Stoic philosophers, Epictetus and 
Antoninus, express some divine sentiments of these virtues, but learned them from their acquaintance 
with the Christian precepts of morality. Epictetus wrote his Enchiridion at Rome in the reign of 
Domitian, by whom he was banished that city with the whole tribe of philosophers. He seems to have 
died soon after at Smyrna. Marcus Aurelius called it the greatest favor he had received in his whole 
life from the gods, that he had read the Enchiridion of Epictetus. In this book admirable rules for the 
conduct of life are laid down, extensively applied, and pathetically enforced by a variety of striking 
arguments; yet in this work too great a loose is given to the most unbridled of human passions, and 
many essential defects occur. 


The Meditations of Antoninus are a fuller exposition of the same precepts of the Stoical school. They 
have been ascribed by some to Antoninus Pius, but certainly belong to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
surnamed the philosopher. In them we have the most excellent system of moral precepts that ever 


came from the pen of a heathen, for which the author was much indebted to the light of that faith 
which he a long time persecuted and contemned. Arrian, the Stoic, who Illustrated Epictetus’s 
Enchiridion with valuable comments, and enjoyed the friendship of Antoninus Pius and Marcus 
Anrelius, was perhaps an assistant in drawing up this work. The author, in the first book, informs us 
in what manner he learned from his parents, masters, and virtuous acquaintance to curb anger and 
other passions, and to inure himself to habits of every virtue; and he gives an amiable description of 
the moderation, and both social and princely virtues of Antoninus Pius, who had adopted and raised 
him to sovereignty. He says be was not fickle and capricious, but loved to continue in the same places 
and businesses; had no vanity in building, showed by the moderate care of his body that he was 
neither anxious about his life, nor despised it; his apparel was plain and homely: he was never 
solicitous about his meat; he never did anything with such keenness as one could say he was 
sweating about it; but in all things he acted distinctly, as at leisure, calmly, resolutely, and gracefully. 
He knew both how to abstain from or enjoy those things, in the want whereof most men show 
themselves weak, and in the fruition intemperate; he remained firm and constant in both events, with 
a just self-government, and showed a perfect and invincible soul (b. 1. , c. 13. , p. 53. ). In the 
following parts of this work our author lays down maxims of morality. He exhorts men to the 
constant practice of virtue as the highest dignity, perfection, and happiness of our nature. “Nothing,” 
says he, “is more excellent than the divinity that is seated within you, when it hath subjected to itself 
all its passions, examined all appearances (or occasions) which may excite them, and as Socrates 
expresses it, has torn itself off from the attachments to sense; has subjected itself to the gods, and has 
an affectionate care of mankind” (h. 3. , c. 6. ). 


He affirms the original fabric of the soul to be destined for the knowledge and love of God, and an 
entire harmony of will with him by resignation, and the constant love and practice of virtue: he also 
acknowledges its present degenerate state, as it is often counteracting its original destination (b. 9. , c. 
3. ). Perfect virtue, according to him, consists in the highest love of the supreme goodness and 
excellence; in resignation to infinite wisdom and steady obedience to his will, especially in all acts of 
beneficence and goodness to our fellows (b. 11. , c. 10. ). It is his fundamental maxim that the gods 
chiefly require that rational beings become by virtue like unto themselves. “Keep in mind,” says he, 
“that that is a fig-tree which performs the business of a fig-tree, a bee which performs that of a bee, 
and a man who performs the business of a man,” which is virtue (b. 10. , c. 9. ). A virtuous man he 
describes as follows: “What any one may say or think of him or do against him, he spends not a 
thought. He satisfies himself with these two things; with acting justly what he is at present doing; and 
with loving what is at present appointed for him. He has thrown off all hurry and bustle, and has no 
other will but this; to go on in the straight way according to the law, and to follow God” (b. 10. , c. 1. 


). 


He reckons vain-glory among vices or the affronts men do to themselves (b. 2. , c. 6., b. 16., b. 2. , 
c.6.,b.4.,¢.3.,18.,32.,b.5..¢c.6.,b.8.,¢.7.,b.9., ¢. 29. ). He recommends humility (b. 10. , 
c. 19. ), and sincere simplicity, being equally an enemy to flattery and ostentation. “How rotten and 
insincere are these professions, I resolve to act with you in all simplicity and candor! What need you 
tell me this? O man! it will appear of itself. This profession should he written on your forehead. Your 
temper should sparkle out in your eyes, as the person beloved discerns the affection in the eyes of the 
lover. The ostentation of simplicity is like a dagger for insidious designs. Nothing is more odious 
than the friendship of the wolf in the fable.” “Shun this above all things” (b. 11. , c. 15. ). He alludes 
to the fable of the treaty between the sheep and the wolf, in which the sheep gave up their dogs as 
hostages to the wolf upon his kind professions of friendship. Resignation to the will of heaven, which 
is always full of wise providence, is a favorite virtue, which he frequently inculcates, as b. 2., ¢. 3., 


b.3.,c. 11., 16.,b.5.,c.8.,b. 7. , c. 45. . Upon the same, see Arrian, the Stoic, in his notes on 
Epictetus (b. 2. , c. 16. , b. 7., c. 57. ). To this Aurelius joins contentedness in every station, of which 
Epictetus says (Enchir. 15. ), “Remember you ought to behave your self in life as at an entertainment. 
Does anything come in course to you? Stretch out your hand, and take it gracefully. Does it go by 
you? Do not stop it. Is it not come yet? Do not long after it; but wait till it come to you.” Epictet. ib. 


Antoninus lays down the doctrine of doing good to men from the most single disinterested view; and 
enforces the divine sentiment of returning good for evil (b. 6. , c. 47., b. 7... c. 22., b. 9., ¢. 3. ). He 
teaches the necessity of prayer to obtain all virtues (b. 9. , c. 40. ), which Arrian (b. 2. , c. 18. ), 
Epictetus, and other Stoics often mention. He cautions men against engaging themselves in a 
superfluity of exterior employments, especially about other persons, as what such a one is doing, 
saying, thinking, or projecting. “This attention to the affairs of others,” says he, “makes a man 
wander from his own business, the guarding of his own soul. We ought to exclude from the series of 
our thoughts whatever is superfluous and vain” (b. 3. , c. 4. ). To converse much with ourselves he 
calls the great means of attaining all virtues.” “Look inwards,” says he, “within is the fountain of 
good, which is ever springing up, if yon be always digging in it” (b. 7. , c. 59. ). 


This author had the best opportunity of trying all the happiness that can arise from external things, 
but found that the dissipating pursuits of such objects stupify the nobler powers, and that it is only by 
recollection that we find the dignity of our nature, and that the diviner powers of our souls are 
disentangled, and exert themselves in all the affections of social and heavenly virtues in which the 
mind has an inexpressible delight. Hence he calls men home to converse much with themselves by 
reflection and self-examination. “Let nothing that befalls thee from without, distract thy mind,” says 
he, “and take leisure to thyself” (b. 2. , c. 7. ). “Such as observe not the motions of their own souls, or 
their affections, must necessarily be unhappy,” ib. “One may be a most divine man, and yet be 
unknown to all. Remember this always; and also that the happiness of life consists in very few things. 
You will find it in becoming free, Modest, kind, social, and resigned to God” (b. 7. , c. 67. ). He 
laments that many “trifle away their activity by wearying themselves in life, without having a settled 
scope or mark to which they direct all their desires and projects” (b. 2. , c. 7. ). He compares the 
employs of most men to the fluttering of affrighted flies, and the involuntary agitations of puppets by 
wires; amidst which, he says, we must persist without storming at them (b. 7. , c. 3. ). He will have us 
be always earnest, remembering the shortness of life. His maxims on this head are: “Allow to thyself 
the little time thou hast” (b. 8. , c. 44. ). “Yet a little, and the time to honor thyself (by virtuous deeds) 
shall be gone. Each main’s life is flying away, and thine is almost gone, before thou hast paid just 
honor to thyself” (b. 2. , c. 6. ). “Undertake each action as one aware he may next moment depart out 
of life” (b. 2. , c. 11. ). “Regulate thy life as waiting for the signal to retreat out of It without 
reluctance” (b. 3. , c. 5. ). “Fate can never surprise such a life unfinished, as one says of a tragedian 
who goes off before he ends his part” (b. 3. , c. 8. ). “It becomes a man of wisdom neither to be 
inconsiderate nor impetuous, nor ostentatiously contemptuous about death” (b. 9. , c. 3. ). 


These and many other such precepts are interspersed throughout this work, and inculcated with 
surprising strength and life. This testimony from enemies is of great weight to confirm the sanctity of 
the Christian morality; for a cause must be good which is gained when its very enemies sit judges. 
These great maxims, moreover, wonderfully set off the superior excellency of divine faith. For, 
whereas the morality of the gospel is throughout most perfect, pure, and holy, that of the greatest 
philosophers is in some parts, blind, false, and defective, and too weak for the reformation of 
manners. Antoninus was in the dark as to the most important of all points in morality, the end of man. 
If he believed that the soul does not perish in death, and speaks sometimes like Plato of a future state 


of rewards and punishments he, in other places, doubts whether its destination is not to pass by a 
metempsychosis or continual migration from one being into another. To reform habitual offenders, he 
tells them that they act in contradiction to their reason, and below the dignity of their nature. What 
force can such motives have upon depraved minds, which this system makes accountable only to 
themselves? Conscience is little more than an empty name, if it does not bind men over to appear 
before a higher tribunal, or if moral duties are not enforced by stronger motives of divine love made 
manifest by revelation. Hence the practical treatises of most of the heathen philosophers, are rather 
vain-glorious boasts, or high flights of eloquence, than suitable antidotes against the more dangerous 
vices. The persuasives and reproofs which they display are too feeble to support our courage under 
fiery trials, or constantly to stem the impetuous torrent of the most unruly passions. 


Justus Lipsius, lying on his death-bed, when some advised him to make use of that Stoic philosophy 
of which he had been the great admirer, to comfort himself in those moments of distress, answered, 
“Tt is not philosophy, but faith only that can now give me strength.” Neither can empty exclamations 
on the beauty of virtue, or the dignity of our nature, which are so pompously set forth by these 
heathens, and repeated by the noble author of the Characteristics, and other modern enemies to 
revelation, restrain all the sallies of human passions. This is the privilege of the law of holy faith. (Ps. 
118. :9. .) For, as experience shows, the motives of the divine love and mercy, and those of eternal 
punishments and rewards, subdue the most rebellious, pierce to the bottom of the heart, and leave the 
dart deep fixed in the soul. The mixture of folly, weakness, and blindness which is blended in the 
moral writings of Plato and other infidel writers, shows the incompetence of reason alone in our 
corrupted state, without the assistance of a superior light. How much do the holy maxims of the 
gospel on vice and virtue excel in purity and perfection the most admired and sublime lessens of 
philosophers found in Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Dacier’s preface on Plato, Carpenter’s Life of 
Socrates, Stanley’s Lives of Philosophers, &c. How infinitely superior are our divine principles of 
humility, resignation, meekness, charity, &c. What is the boasted contentedness of Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius, to the calm and entire resignation of St. Paul! 2. Cor. 6. :10. ; Phil. 4. :11. , &c. 
Nevertheless, how great a reproach is it to slothful Christians, that their lives, amidst the full light and 
most powerful helps of faith, fall far short even of the morality of heathens; and that they are 
strangers not only to the spirit and precepts of that divine religion which they disgrace by professing 
it, but even to those maxims of reason itself which heathen philosophers have delivered! How will 
Tyre and Sidon (Matt. 11. :21. ), and the isles of Cethim (Jer. 11. :10. ), condemn them at the last day! 


Gataker and the authors of the life of M. Aurelius Antoninus, prefixed to the Glasgow edition of his 
Meditations, in 1752. , excuse his idolatry and his mistaken principles in sometimes persecuting the 
Christians, in order to canonize his memory. We ought rather, upon their own plea to deplore the 
weakness of a virtue which is merely human, when we find this emperor sometimes persecuting the 
servants of God, always shutting his eyes to the divine light, and disgracing his moral virtues with 
many inexcusable crimes. His idolatrous superstition, which reason and his own avowed principles 
condemned, degenerated into the utmost folly and extravagance. He assembled priests from all 
quarters, and multiplied sacrifices he employed every kind of lustration, and introduced foreign 
religious riles, before his time unknown to the Romans. His tears and entreaties to obtain of the 
senate that his predecessor Adrian, infamous for many vices, should be enrolled among the gods, 
have been already mentioned. His vanity and impiety were yet more monstrous in causing his wife 
Faustina, whose public debaucheries were a scandal and reproach to the empire, to be worshipped as 
a goddess after her death; in erecting a temple with silver statues to her, instituting a community of 
girls called Faustiniane to attend it, and commanding all young married women in Rome to come 
with their husbands, and offer sacrifice to the goddess Faustina. When Lucius Verus, his most vicious 


colleague, adoptive brother and son-in-law died, he prevailed with the unwilling senate to rank him 
also among the gods, though Dio was persuaded he had procured his death by poison; but this, some 
attribute to Verus’s wife Lucilla, the debauched daughter of M. Aurelius. His passion for the Stoic 
philosophy was pedantic; and his excessive desire to be esteemed good, mild, and pious, made him 
fall into a softness of temper very inconsistent with true virtue. I seems to have been with a view to 
please the senate and people that he for a long time oppressed the Christians, and when he had 
suspended the persecution, had not the courage effectually to protect them. His remissness in 
chastising the faults of others, especially senators, made him think, as Dio says, that he ought not to 
inform himself of them. 


Whilst he spun out fine disputations on the precepts of philosophy, and on the duties of governing an 
empire, he suffered the provinces to be plundered by their governors for fear of appearing severe in 
punishing them. He put his son Commodus in the hands of preceptors, who were men of abilities 
indeed, but of debauched morals, who, by Indulging his passions, added fuel to his depraved 
inclinations. When the son was already ruined by their lenity and example he father removed them; 
but the prince complaining of the severity of his new tutors, the emperor had the weakness to replace 
his former masters, to put the finishing hand to his ruin. Blinded by fondness he forgot how 
dangerous it usually is for young persons to find themselves their own masters, when he raised such a 
son to the first dignities of the empire at fifteen years of age. The emperor Severus said he ought 
rather to have put such a monster to death than, to have left him master of the empire. See Guion, 
Hist. Romaine, t. 5. , p. 329. ; Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, t. 2. . Far from depreciating the moral 
virtues of this emperor, which justly raise our admiration, we join his warmest panegyrists in giving 
them due praise; yet must not be so blind as to call them perfect, or to canonize his virtues. 


Some apologize for his persecuting the Christians upon the principles of Machiavel, by which Mr. 
Melmoth, in his notes on Pliny’s letters, attempts to excuse the like persecution in Trajan, whose 
inconsistent answer to Pliny he endeavors to vindicate against Tertullian. His observation is clear 
from Livy Valerius Maximus, and Tertullian, that it was an ancient saw in the Roman state to suffer 
no new religious worship to be introduced, which was not authorized by the senate. But his second 
remark, that any idolatrous or other religion which is established by law, becomes a civil part of the 
constitution, and that no alteration must be allowed in it by the prince, lest it should overturn the 
state, is a maxim of Machiavel and Mr. Melmoth, which can by no means be admitted, unless it be 
granted, that true religion, justice, and virtue, may be trampled under foot, and are neither the basis of 
government, nor ends to be promoted by it. 


The gross idolatry which Marcus Aurelius abetted, could only be meant by him as a popular farce of 
religion; nor ought he ever to have been a stranger to the innocence and sanctity of the Christian 
morals. As the apotheosis of his most infamous relations is a flagrant instance of extravagant pride 
and impiety, so were his remissness in punishing powerful delinquents, and his persecution of the 
Christians, proofs of a servile condescension and humane respect. Many actions of his life, and 
several passages in his first book, strongly savor of that vanity which he condemns in his precepts. 
Whatever were his private sentiments at his death, which were known to God alone such a life ill 
deserves the extravagant eulogiums which are bestowed on him by moder advocates for natural 
religion as the secret enemies of revelation affect to style themselves. See Voltaire, Dialogue entre 
Marc Auréle et un Recollet, t. 4. , p. 332. , in the new edition of his works, published in seventeen 
volumes, under the author’s direction, by the Cramers at Geneva,1756. , 1757. 


3326 Medit.1.11., c.3., p. 238. . 


3327 Eus.1. 4. , c. 26. . Tillemont, t. 3. Ant. Pagi in Critica Baronii; Ruinart, Pref. in Acta Martyr. et 
Fran cisci Balduini Commentarius ad Edicta veternm Principium Rom. de Christianis. 


3328 Pet. Fr. Chifflet, Hist. de Tournus, and abbé Pavilion, Bibliotheque des Auteurs de Bourgogne, 
1742. . 


3329 Vit. S. Cuthb. c. 39. . 


3330 Westmonast ad eum annum. Malmesbur.1. 3. , de Pontif. Simeon Dunelm. ad eum an. et sequ. 
Harpsfield, sec. 7. , c. 34. . See the note on St. Ultan, inf. and Colgan, Act. SS. p. 695. ; Usher’s 
Primord. &c 

3331 There were formerly many episcopal sees in Meath; as Clonard, Duleek, Kells, Trim, 
Dunsaghlln, Ardbraccan, Slane, and Foure, besides others of less note; all which, except Duleek and 
Kells, were consolidated, and their common see fixed at Clonard before the year 1152. , when the 
divisions of the bishoprics of Ireland were made by cardinal Paparo, legate from pope Eugenius III. 
The two sees of Duleek and Kells afterward submitted, and all are ever since united in the bishopric 
of Meath. 


Clonard (called Cluain-Irard) was founded in 520. by St. Finian, who is honored on the 12. th of 
December. Duleek (called Daimhlag) by St. Cianan or Kenan, who is honored on the 24. th of 
November. Kells or Kenlis (called also Cennanas) was anciently a great strong city, where St. 
Columb-kille founded a monastery in 550. . Most ancient writers assert that St. Cuthbert, bishop of 
Lindisfarne, who is honored on the 20. th of March, was a native of Kells: as appears from his Life 
kept in the Cottonian library, sub Vitell. D. XIV. 8. . Trim was founded by St. Luman, honored on the 
17. th of February; and Dunsaghlln by St. Secundin (called Seachnal), honored on the 27. th of 
November, both nephews to St. Patrick Ardbraccan by St. Ultan. Slane by St. Erc, who died in 513. . 
Foure (called Fobhar) was an abbey founded by St. Fechin, who died of a pestilence which raged in 
Ireland in 664. , or rather in 665. ; for that great pestilence began in May 664. , and St. Fechin died 
the 20. th of January the day on which he is honored. The first bishop of Foure was St. Suarlech, who 
died on the 27. th of March 745. ; he had only one successor in the episcopal character, after whose 
death Foure was again reduced to an abbey. See Colgan Act: SS. Ind. Chron. Ware’s Bishops, &c. 


3332 The nobility of Venice are of four classes; the first is of the electoral families, descended from 
the twelve tribunes who elected the first doge in 709. , which, by a kind of miracle, all subsist to this 
day. These are the Contarini, Morosini, Gradenighi, Baduari, Tiepoli, Michell, Sanudi, Memmi, 
Falieri, Dandoll, Polani, and Barozzi. There are four other families almost as ancient, who signed 
with them the foundation of the great church of St. George Major, in the year 800. . These are the 
Justiniani, Cornarl, BragadIni, and Bembi. The second class consists of those whose names are found 
in the Golden Book or Register of the Nobility, drawn up by Gradenigo II., when the aristocracy was 
established in 1289. . The third class is of those who have bought their title of nobility since that time 
for one hundred thousand ducats, of whom there are fourscore families. The fourth class is of foreign 
nobility, or such as have been aggregated to the senate of Venice, as the Bentivogli, Pico, &c. The 
Justiniani are said by some moderns to derive their pedigree from the emperors Justin and Justinian. 
It is related from better authority, that in the Constantinopolitan war, in the twelfth century, all the 
princes of this house were cut off in battle, except one, who was a monk at Venice; but that, at the 
earnest request of the republic, a dispensation was granted by the pope for him to marry. After he had 


taken a wife, and was father of a numerous progeny, he returned to his monastery, and closed his life 
in the profession of that state. Since that time several branches of this noble family are settled at 
Genoa and Rome, and in the isles of Chio and Corsica; thought there is some dispute about the 
pedigree of the family established at Genoa and Rome. 


3333 The call of this saint to the divine service may in some measure be compared with that of Henry 
Suso, of the family of the counts of Mons, who became an eminent contemplative, who was author of 
several pious tracts, and died a Dominican friar in the odor of sanctity, at Ulm, in 1365. , according to 
Fabricius. Bibliotheca Medie et infime etatis, vol. 3. , p. 683. .) He was excited to serve God with 
the utmost fervor by hearing the sweet invitations, with which Eternal Wisdom allures a soul to 
receive her inestimable treasure, read at table. (Wisd. c. vi. 13. , vii. viii.) Not able to contain himself, 
he burst aloud into the following exclamations:—“Oh! I will set myself with all my power to procure 
this happy wisdom. If I am possessed of it, I am the happiest of men. I will desire, I will seek, I will 
ask nothing else. She herself invites me. Adieu all other thoughts and pursuits. I will never cease 
praying and conjuring this divine Wisdom, with all the ardor of my soul, to visit me. For this I will 
sigh night and day.” Thus he arrived at that perfection of Christian virtue which puts the soul in 
possession of the Divine Wisdom, of God himself, and his grace. See his Life by Surius, prefixed to 
the Latin editions of his work. 


3334 This Congregation, which became afterward very rich, being suppressed by Clement IX., 
during the war of the republic against the Turks in Candia, the convent and church, which occupy the 
island of St. George in Alga, are now in the hands of a community of reformed Carmelite friars. 


3335 These consist of sermons, letters, and fourteen short treatises of piety, full of unction. In them 
he speaks in a feeling manner on humility, self-denial, contempt of the world, solitude, and divine 
love. His works were printed at Basil in 1560. , at Lyons in 1568. . at Venice in 1606. , and most 
completely at the same place in 1756. . 


3336 Hist. Literar. t. 2. , App. p. 133... 


3337 Th the order of the ecclesiastical hierarchy are distinguished patriarchs, primates, archbishops, 
and bishops. Archbishops or metropolitans, whatever some may say to the contrary, were established 
by the apostles to direct all public and common affairs of the several churches of large provinces. 
Thus St. Titus had the superintendency of all the churches in Crete, as Eusebius (Hist.1. 3. , c. 4. ,) 
and St. Chrysostom (Hom. 1. . in Tit.) observe; and the latter takes notice, that St. Paul entrusted St. 
Timothy with the care of superintending all the churches of Asia Minor. (See St. Chrysost. Hom. 15. , 
in 1. Tim.) Metropolitans anciently exercised, especially in some places, a very extensive jurisdiction 
over their suffragans, but this is long since much limited by the canons. They have an immediate 
jurisdiction over their suffragans in some few points; but the greater causes of bishops are only to be 
discussed in provincial synods, or by the pope. Nor have archbishops any jurisdiction over the 
subjects of their suffragans (whose causes, nevertheless are judged by their courts, when carried to 
them by regular appeals), nor can archbishops performs the visitation of the diocesses of their 
suffragans, unless the cause be first known and proved in a provincial synod. (See Conc. Trid. Sess. 
24.,c.3., de Reform.) 


The jurisdiction of primates is much limited by canons and particular usages; it is extended over 
several metropolitans. Many primates are only titular. In France the archbishops of Aries, Bourdeaux, 


Bourges, Sens, Rheims and Rouen take the title of primates, because some of their predecessors 
enjoyed that prerogative; but only the archbishop of Lyons exercises the jurisdiction of primate in all 
France. 


The jurisdiction of all patriarchs is not the same; to them is reserved, in most places, the confirmation 
of new bishops, with several other such points. The great patriarchs in the East are the bishops of 
Constantinople; and of the apostolical sees of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. There is also a 
patriarch of Ethiopia, that is, Abyssinia. The bishop of Rome is not only, by divine right, head of the 
whole Church, but is also in particular patriarch of the West. See Marca (De Concordia Sacerd. et 
Imperii,1. 1. . c. 3. , &c.). Morinus (1. 1. , Exerc. 1. ), Thomassin (De Benefic. c. 3. , 7. , 8. ), Leo 
Allatius (De Concord. Utriusque Ecc1.1. 1. , c. 25. ). Certain lesser patriarchs have been established 
in the West, some barely titular. The archbishop of Lisbon is patriarch of the Portuguese Indies. 
During the schism in Istria in the sixth century, the patriarchate of Aquileia was set up. See Baronius 
(ad ann. 570. , n. 10. , et 630. , n. 18. ), Marca (De Primat. n. 20. , 21. ). Ugheili (Italia Sacra). 


The great city of Aquileia, which had been sometimes honored with the residence of Augustus, and 
other emperors, having been destroyed by Attlia, the inhabitants, with their patriarch, some time after 
retired to Grado, an island near the continent, where they built a town, which was afterward 
embellished by the Gradenigos. Aquileia being rebuilt after the incursions of the Lombards (though it 
remains to this day in the lowest condition), the patriarch returned to that city. The church of Grado 
continued to choose its own patriarchs, till that dignity was transferred to Venice. When the city of 
Aquileia fell under the dominion of the house of Austria, the patriarch, who was a Venetian, chose to 
reside at Udina, a town subject to that republic. This patriarchate of Aquileia was suppressed in 1751. 
, by pope Benedict XIV. and, Instead thereof, two archbishoprics are erected, that of Goricla, for the 
churches in the Austrian dominions, and that of Udina, for those in the Venetian territories. 


3338 Among other enemies, Philip Visconti, duke of Milan, flushed with the success of several 
enterprises against Genoa and other neighboring states, meditated the ruin of the Venetians; but his 
general, Charles Malatesta, was defeated by them in 1429. . He continued the war several years, but 
without success. He died in 1447. , and in him ended the family of Visconti, which had enjoyed the 
sovereignty of Milan since Eliprand had received the Investiture with the title of viscount from 
Charles the Fat, in 881. . Philip left his dominions to his general, Francis Sforza, who had married his 
natural daughter Blanche, whom the father had legitimated. Francis Sforza was an enemy to the 
Venetians, and he and his posterity maintained themselves in the possession of the duchy of Milan, 
till in 1535. it was annexed by Charles V. to the dominions of the house of Austria. 


3339 wabill. Acta Ben. t.2., p.562.,n.7.,8.. 


3340 St. Bertin, following the example of St. Columban, St. Fursey, St. Fiacre, &c., never suffered 
women to come within the precincts of his monastery, or even into his church. This law was 
religiously observed until the year 938. , when it was dispensed with in favor of Adele or Alice, wife 
of Arnulph, sovereign count of Flanders. This pious princess having long languished under an 
incurable illness, ardently desired to pray in St. Bertin’s church, not only to implore the saint’s 
intercession, but to taste the sweets of solitude in that holy place. She applied to Wicfrid, bishop of 
Terouanne, and to Folbert, bishop of Cambray, who, with the consent of the abbot, granted the 
necessary dispensation, and conducted her themselves into the church on Easter Monday, in the year 
938. . Here, prostrate before the shrine of St. Bertin, she offered up her fervent prayers to God; and a 


perfect cure was the reward of her piety and her faith. In grateful acknowledgment of this blessing, 
she enriched his shrine, and made considerable presents to the church. This miracle is represented in 
the choir by a group of marble figures of exquisite workmanship. The relation of it in MS. is kept in 
the archives of the abbey, and was published by John of Ipres, Chron. S. Bert. p. 2. , c. 23. , and by 
Erembold De Ingressu Athale Comitisse in temples S. Bertini. 


3341 The emperor Louis le Debonnaire, in the eighth year of his reign, gave the abbey of St. Bertin’s 
(which then contained In both monasteries, of St. Peter and of our Lady, one hundred and thirty 
monks) to Frigugis, an English secular priest, abbot also of St. Martin’s at Tours, and chancellor of 
the empire Frigugis, in the year 820. , placed eighty monks in St. Bertin’s, and thirty secular canons 
in our Lady’s, as is related by St. Folquin in his charter, A. D. 850. , by Folquin, the monk and 
deacon of St. Bertin’s. by John of Ipres, c. 11. , &c. Hugh, abbot of St. Bertin’s, successor to 
Frigugis, by the authority of his brother the emperor Charles the Bald, and St. Folquin, bishop of 
Terouanne, restored our Lady’s church to the monks of St. Bertin. St. Folquin’s charter by which this 
is ordered, is rejected by le Cointe ad an. 839. , n. 15. , but maintained by Mabillon, Stilting, &c. It is 
however incontestable from a series of most authentic monuments of every succeeding age, that this 
church of our Lady from the the tenth century was independent of St. Bertin’s, and served by secular 
canons, under a provost, and for some time immediately subject to the Holy See by the bulls of 
Gregory VII. in 1075. , Calixtus II. in 1123. , Gregory IX., &c. In the year 1495. , in the reign of 
Charles VIII., the parliament of Paris, after the strictest examen of St. Bertin’s shrine and relics, and 
of the monuments and historical proofs, declared that the church of our Lady possessed that treasure, 
not the abbey of St. Bertin; which is incontestable from the discovery of the relies there, and from 
history. This church being made the cathedral at the erection of the bishopric in 1556. . by the 
prerogative of this dignity enjoys the rights of honor, precedency, and jurisdiction over all the 
churches of the city and whole diocess, even though it should have been at any time formerly subject 
to that of St. Bertin, before it was secularized in the ninth century. The abbey of St. Bertin was 
plundered by the Normans and Danes in 845. again in 861. , burnt by them in 880. , burnt again in 
1000. , 1031. , 1081. , and 1152. . It bore the name of St. Peter for above four hundred years at last 
was Called St. Bertin’s, whose relics rendered it famous 


3342 The Scottish clergy founded many monasteries in Germany, one at Cologne in 975. , under the 
invocation of St. Martin; one at Erfurth in 1036. ; two at Ratisbon, one at Wurtzburg, one at 
Nuremburg, one at Vienna, one at Aistacht, &c. 


In some modem writers we read of a solemn league entered into between Charlemagne, emperor of 
the West, and Achaius, king of Scotland; but the whole is a manifest forgery, picked up somewhere 
by Hector Boethius as the learned Mr. O’Flaherty has proved against Sir George Mackenzie. (See 
Ogygia Vindicated, Dublin, 1775. .) Till the conquest of the Pictish kindom, A. D. 842. , the royal 
race of Fergus, the son of Eirc, bore only the title of kings of Albany. In Charlemagne’s time, the 
name of Scotia was confined to Ireland alone, as Usher has proved; and Eginhard, secretary to 
Charlemagne, expressly denominates Ireland, “Hibernia Scotorum insula;” he likewise Informs us of 
the several letters of the Scottish kings to that emperor; of the great deference to his will, and the 
affection they declared towards him. The country of the Scots in Britain, during this period, was too 
inconsiderable to form alliances with foreign princes, the far better part of North Britain being still in 
possession of the Picts. Ireland wag then, as the learned Prideaux remarks, the prime seat of learning 
in all Christendom; and It was from thence that Charlemagne invited the learned professors Clement 
and John, the one founder of the university of Paris, and the other of the university of Pavia in Italy 


Among the Scots who settled in Germany, and made a rapid progress in the conversion of infidels, 
several were raised to the episcopal dignity; as 1. . St. Sidonius bishop of Passaw, who was the 
companion of St. Virgilius of Saltzburg, and who is mentioned in the life of this saint published by 
Canisius. 2. . St. Tanco third bishop of Verden, who was martyred in 815. , and is honored on the 16. 
th of February. 3. St Patto, who succeeded Swidbert in the see of Verden: he was in great favor with 
Charlemagne, and is mentioned in the Scottish and German calendars on the 13. th and 30. th of 
March. Molanus (Addit ad Usuard.) asserts that both Tanco and Patto were ranked by the pope in the 
number of the saints, in the time of Havunch, eighth bishop of Verden. 


In the eleventh age Marianus Scotus (who is proved by Usher to have been a Scot from Ireland) 
having left the monastery of Dunkeld in North Britain, went to Germany and settled at Ratisbon, 
where he, with several of his countrymen, taught both sacred and profane learning, and where he 
founded a monastery for the Scots in 1074. . of the great reputation which these Scots had acquired 
by their piety, zeal, and knowledge, see a particular account in Aventinus,1. 6. , Annal. Boior. and 
Lazins,1. 7. , De gent, migr Marianus Scotus was born in the year 1028. , according to Usher, Antiq. 
Brit. c. 16. , and Ind Chron. 


Henry, surnamed the Lion, first duke of Austria, charmed with the piety of the Scottish monks invited 
several of them to Vienna where he founded, in 1144. , a magnificent abbey under the rule of St. 
Benner Which he designed for the burial-place of his family. There are still to be seen in the church 
his own tomb, with those of his wife Theodora (daughter to the emperor Emanuel Comnenus), of his 
two sons Leopold and Henry, and of his daughter Agnes. See Le Mire. Orig. Benedictin. 

3343 phil. 3. :18. 

3344 Cotel, Apothegm. p. 628. .n. 150.. 

3345 Th. p. 1. . p. 300. 

3346 pallad. Lausiac. c. 117. . 

3347 socrat.1. 4. , c. 23. , Cotel. Apothegm. p. 630. ,n.4... 

3348 Cote] Apothegm. p. 640. , n. 8.. 

3349 pallad in Lausiac. ib. 

3350 Cotel, ib. n. 90., p. 640... 

3351 According to Alford and Snysken, St. Bees was the same with St. Heyne or Hieu, who was the 
first nun in Northumberland, and received the veil from St. Aidun; having founded a monastery at 
Heorthu, she appointed St. Hilda abbess, and retired to Tadcaster, where she died about the year 650. 
. She is honored on the 22. d of November under the name of St. Bees. Bede calls her Hieu. The 


Inhabitants of the Islands near Cumberland had then a frequent intercourse with Ireland, took wives 
form thence, and were themselves many of them originally Irish. 


Amongst the monasteries founded by St. Bega, are those of Copeland, Heorthu, and Hartlepole. This 
last was seven miles from the mouth of the Tees, and probably at Heortnesse, a promontory in the 
diocess of Durham. She quitted this place and built for herself a cell at Calcaria, which Bede says 
was Called Helcacester by the Saxons. Camden thinks it is the present Tadcaster. If we are to believe 
the author of the Monast. Anglic. and Mabillon, t. 1. , Annal. p. 436. , she left Calcaria, and retired to 
the monastery of Hacanos, within three miles of Scarborough, where she died. Bede makes no 
mention of this last migration; he only says, that after being replaced by St. Hilda at Heorthu, she 
founded a monastery amongst the Hacani, thirteen miles distant from that of Streneschalt or Whitby. 
The Bega whom Bede places at Hacanos upon the death of St. Hilda, and who had then served God 
in the monastic state for more than thirty years, seems to be different from St. Bees, as St. Aidan died 
one hundred years before her. We must therefore conclude that our saint died at Calcaria. Her body 
was afterward removed to Whitby according to the Aberdeen Breviary. She died about the middle of 
the seventh age. 

3352 See Abbé Lebeuf, Hist. du Diocése de Paris, t. 7. 

3393 Joan Picus de Mirand ep ad amicum Andreum corneum 

3354 Cant. 1. :4.. 

3395 Cant, 2. :2.. 

3396 Cant. 4. :7.. 

3357 Gen, 3. :15. 

3358 See Houbigand, t. 1.. p. 159. Also A. Lap. ib and Bp. Sherlock, on Prephecy. 

3359 Matt. 1. :16. 

3360 @eot0Koc Deipara 

3361 Conc. t. 1., p. 853. . 

3362 Grabe Proleg. In. 70. 


3363 @eortdKov SE Dpeic ob mEvoeobe Mapiav KaAodvtes, St. Cyr. Alex.1. 8. , contra Julian 


3364 The words mere and pure creature are used to except the sacred humanity of Christ, which 
though created, is by the hypostatical union, raised above the class of all other created beings 


3365 St. Anselm. Monol 


3366 Hom, 1, , super Missus est. See also St. Bonaventure, Spec. B. Virginis, c. 8. 


3367 See St. Thomas Acquinas,1. p.q. 25.,a6.,ad4.. 
3368 Ica 7. :14. , Rosweide, Vit. Patr.1. 3. ,n. 105. 1. 5., Libello, 7.,n. 1.. 


3369 See Abbadie, t. 2. , also the dissertation on the prophecy prefixed to the new French 
Commentary or Isaiah, t. 8. , and chiefly Houbigand (t. 4. , p. 5. ), who sets the literal sense of the 
prophecy in a clear light and enforces this genuine authentic proof of the perpetual. virginity of the 
Mother of God 


3370 Jor, 31, :22.. 


3371 See Basnage, Annal. t. 1., p. 113. . 





3372 1 Contra Helvid. &c. 

3373 Heer, 78, See on each part Nat. Alex. Hist. Eccles Witasse and Tournely, Tr de Incarn. &c. 
3374 Matt. 1. :25.. 

3375 Ezech, 44. :2.. 

3376 St. Jerom. 1. adv Helvid. S. Ambr.1. 2. , in Luc. p. 14. , 15. , S. Austin, &c. 

3377 Gen. 6.. 

3378 Duke 1. :35.. 

3379 § | Hier. inc. 1. , Matt. 

3380 Op. imp in Matt c. 1. , apud S. Chrysost. 

3381 ps 44. :14.. 


3382 Liber Pontificalls in Vita Sergii I. apud Thomassin, Tr. des Fétes,1. 2. , c. 20. , et Card. 
Lambertini, part. 2. , de Festis B. M. Virg. c. 135. . 


3383 p 178, | 
aae4 Topol: 
3385 § [ldefons.1. de Perpetua Virginit. B. M. Virg. t. 12. , Bibl. Patr. p. 566. . 


3386 On the history of this festival see Florentinius and F Fronto, each in their notes on the old 
calendars, which they published; Martenne1. de Antiq. Eccles. disciplina in div. Officiis, c. 34. , n. 1. 


. Tillemont, note 4. , sur la Vie de la Ste. Vierge; Baillet, Hist. de cette Féte; Pagius in Breviar. 
Gestorum Rom. Pontif. in Vita Innoc. IV. n. 18. , Thomassin Tr. des Fétes,1. 2. , ch. 20. , and 
principally Card. Prosper Lambertini. Part. 2. . De Festis B. M. Virg. p. 301. . cap. 131-136. . 
Schmidius objects (Prolus. Marian.) that the feast of the B. Virgin’s Nativity is not mentioned in the 
Capitulars of Charlemagne; but it was certainly celebrated in Italy long before that time. Thomassin 
did not find the feast of the Nativity of the B. V. mentioned by any authors before Fulbert of Chartres 
in the year 1000. ; bat it is expressed on the 8. th of September in the famous MS. calendar, kept in 
the treasury of the cathedral of Florence, written in 813. . See F. Leonard Ximenes, Del Gnomene 
Fiorentino, at Florence in 1757. . In France it is spoken of by Walter, Bp. of Or leans, in 871. , cap. 
18. . Conc. Labb. t. 8. , p. 648. . 


3387 5 Pet. Dam. Serm. 2. et 3. , de Nativ. B. M. Virg. 


3388 The Turks had formerly laid siege to Vienna, under Solyman the Magnificent, in 1529. , in the 
reign of Charles V. But after losing sixty thousand men, and lying a month before the place, without 
making any considerable advances against it, they raised the siege. (See Surius in Commentariis sui 
temporis, anno 1529. .) The danger was much more formidable when those infidels made a second 
attempt upon this bulwark of Germany. In the reign of the emperor Leopold. Great part of Hungary 
having taken up arms against that prince, the revolted cities were reduced to his obedience, and the 
ringleaders, the counts Nadasti and Serini, with Christopher Frangipani, were beheaded in 1671. . 
Count Serini had in view to make himself sovereign of Hungary, and his son-in-law prince Ragotzi of 
Transylvania. The flame of this rebellion was only covered, not extinguished, by these executions: It 
soon broke out again, and Emeric, count Tekeli, who had married Ragotzi’s daughter, at the head of 
thirty thousand good troops, carried all before him; and the better to stand his ground, invited the 
Turks into Hungary, Cara Mustapha being then Grand Vizier under Sultan Mahomet IV. The 
opportunity was embraced by the infidels; and on the 2. d of January, 1683. , the fatal horse-tails, the 
usual ensigns of an ensuing war, were seen upon the gates of the seraglio at Adrianople, and the 
whole Ottoman empire was in motion, to carry fire and sword into the bosom of the German empire. 


The vizier with great expedition marched through Hungary at the head of a mighty army, meeting 
with no opposition till he came to Raab or Javarin, a small strong town in Lower Hungary, on his 
road toward Vienna. This place he despised, and leaving it behind him, in the month of July, came 
within sight of the capital of Austria. At the view of the fire kindled in the camp of the Tartars on 
both sides of the Danube, the emperor, in the utmost consternation, yielding to the earnest entreaties 
of his generals, quitted Vienna with his empress, who was six months gone with child, and retreated 
with the greatest precipitation, without carrying with him either furniture, money, or jewels. The 
count narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the Tartars; the emperor retired first to Lintz, and 
finding himself not safe there, fled with equal precipitation to Passaw. In this flight the empress and 
her ladies were obliged to pass a whole night in a forest, where nothing but a truss of straw could be 
procured, and this not without difficulty, to lay her majesty upon. Tekeli joined the Turkish army with 
forty thousand men, and was master of Buda, and almost all Hungary. 


The vizier, with one hundred and fifty thousand Turks (besides Hungarians, Transylvanians, and 
Tartars), sat down before Vienna, and began to open the trenches on the 14. th of July. His army took 
up an incredible tract of ground; his own quarter was upon the little rising hills which surround the 
palace: in it, a display of immense riches in gold and jewels made the most splendid show amidst all 
the terrors of war. The infidels burnt the suburbs, with the palace called the Favorite, and the houses 
of the nobility in the suburb of Leopoldstadt. The fortifications of the city were at that time very 


weak in many places, the counterscarp was in a sad condition. The place where the attack was made, 
was flanked by two small bastions, and fortified by a ravelin which covered the curtain. The rampart 
lay close to the houses, and if the outworks and first posts had been carried, it would have been 
impossible for the city to have held out much longer. There was in it good store of provisions and 
ammunition, with skilful engineers to manage the artillery: the garrison was joined by a great number 
of citizens, who seemed resolved either to save their country or to perish in its ruins. The count of 
Staremberg, the governor, supported the drooping spirits of those that seemed to despond, and by his 
courage, address, and indefatigable industry, held out till succor arrived. This, however, he could not 
have done, had not the vizier been slow in his attacks, probably for fear of taking the city by assault, 
that he might preserve the plunder. All his mines were countermined; not one of them succeeded; a 
battery of seventy pieces of cannon was not able, in six weeks’ time, to break down one single pan of 
the ravelin. The duke of Lorrain, the emperor’s general, came out of Hungary with thirty thousand 
men; but could not attempt to relieve the besieged. The elector of Saxony joined him with ten 
thousand men, and the emperor implored the succors of all the Christian princes. Pope Innocent XI., 
and John Sobieski, king of Poland, had entered into a league the year before to support him against 
the common enemy. Vienna, indeed, is the key not only of Germany, but also of Italy and Poland, and 
a great bulwark of Christendom. 


Upon the first news of the siege, Sobieski put himself In readiness to march to the relief of the place. 
The name of the Poles was at that time terrible to the Turks. Sigismund III., the pious and zealous 
king of Poland, who lost the crown of Sweden for the sake of his religion, defeated in 1611. , on the 
banks of the Niester, an army of two hundred and ninety-two thousand Turks, commanded by the 
young sultan Osman in person, having killed, in different engagements, sixty thousand of their men, 
and twenty-five thousand in one battle. John Sobieski, whilst he was grand-marshal of the crown 
under king Michael, vanquished the Turks near the strong city of Kaminieck, and in several other 
places on the frontiers of Poland, commanded by several famous Bashaws, and by Coproli himself, 
so famous for his magnanimity, and for his great victories over the Christians in other parts. Being 
for his great merit chosen king of Poland in 1673. , he, the following year, with small armies, gave 
the Turks so great overthrows near Leopold, Choczim, and in other places, that the vizier Coproli 
represented to the sultan the necessity of granting him all the conditions he required, telling him that 
Poland was invincible so long as the arm and fortune of Sobieski fought for it. The emperor had 
refused to send him succors in these wars, into which Poland had chiefly been drawn by supporting 
the interest of the house of Austria against the infidels, and their allies in Transylvania. King John 
had also received from him several affronts. Yet, on this occasion, he thought of nothing but what he 
owed to an ally, to all Christendom, and to God himself; and, with all possible expedition, marched 
towards Austria at the head of twenty-four thousand chosen men. He joined the duke of Lorrain near 
Ollerbrun, crossed the Danube at Tala, led his army through the narrow passes which the enemy 
might easily have guarded, and seized upon the mountains near Vienna, and on the castle of 
Claremberg, which commands the whole country. The Christian army encamped, on the 11. th of 
September, on the tops of these mountains, and rested that whole day, that they might be fitter for 
action. This interval was chiefly employed in exercises of devotion. 


On the 12. th, early in the morning, king John, with the duke of Lorrain, heard mass in St. Leopold’s 
chapel, at which the king served himself, holding his arms stretched out in the form of a cross all the 
time, except when it was necessary to employ them in ministering to the priest. He received the holy 
communion, and after mass the blessing which the priest gave to him and to the whole army. Then 
rising from his knees, he said aloud: “Let us now march to the enemy with an entire confidence in the 
protection of heaven, under the assured patronage of the Blessed Virgin.” The body of the army was 


commanded by the electors of Bavaria and Saxony, and prince Waldec; the right wing by the king of 
Poland, and the left by Charles, duke of Lorrain. In this order they made a descent upon the Turks, 
whom they attacked on three sides. In the absence of Tekeli, whom the vizier had sent into Hungary. 
The different posts seized by the infidels were covered with inundations; but, notwithstanding this 
advantage, they were driven from them, and, by noon, Sobieski was master of all the higher ground, 
and prepared to fall upon the quarters of the grand vizier. 


Mustapha, all this while, making a jest of the assault, was drinking coffee in his tent, with his two 
sons, and the cham of Tartary. He contented himself with sending a body of troops to the engagement 
on the side of Claremberg, and declined giving any assistance to his horse, though attacked by the 
whole imperial army. Whilst his troops were driven from hill to hill, he kept about him one hundred 
and fifty thousand men to be, as it were, spectators of the combat, and waited in a state of 
insensibility, as if it ha been to deliver into the hands of Sobieski the immense wealth he had brought 
with him from Turkey and the plunder he had gathered in his march. A mistaken confidence had 
blinded him, and concealed his danger from him; but as soon as he saw the standards of Sobieski so 
near him, he passed from one extreme of presumption to another of terror and consternation. His 
courage forsook him, and he had no strength left but to fly. With him the whole Turkish army fled in 
the utmost disorder. The Germans first entered the camp, they being nearest to it. The king reached it 
by six in the evening, and before night there was not a Turk to be seen. The conquerors found 
immense riches. Sobieski wrote to his queen, that the grand vizier had made him his sole executor. 
The great standard that was found in the grand vizier’s tent, made of the hair of a sea-horse, wrought 
with a needle, and embroidered with flowers and Arabic figures, the emperor caused afterward to be 
hung up in the great church at Vienna. He sent to Rome, as a present to pope Innocent XI., the 
standard of Mahomet, which was erected in the middle of the camp, near the grand vizier’s tent. It 
was of gold brocade upon a red ground, with a rim of silver and green, and a border ornamented with 
Arabic letters. The Turks left behind them all their artillery, consisting of one hundred and fourscore 
pieces of heavy ordnance. This great victory is said to have cost the Christians no more than six 
hundred men. 


The grand vizier owed his ruin to his senseless confidence, by which he neglected to guard the passes 
of Claremberg, vigorously to press the siege, to behave with vigilance and address in the 
engagement, or to conquer Javarin before he attacked Vienna, which omission was a step contrary to 
all the known rules of the art of war. But this was a special effect of a merciful providence, which 
also inspired the Christians with wonderful courage and prudence, and protected the city from many 
imminent dangers, especially from the following fatal accident. The stately and rich church of the 
Scots in Vienna was consumed by fire, and the flames reached the arsenal in which the powder and 
ammunition were laid up. Had this magazine been blown up, a breach had been made in the ramparts, 
and the city would have fallen a prey to the furious enemy. But the flame stopped on a sudden of 
itself, and the citizens had time enough to remove the powder and ammunition. This happened on the 
feast of the Assumption of our Lady, whose patronage the faithful most earnestly implored in this 
time of distress, in imitation of St. Pius V. before the battle of Lepanto. 


Sobieski, after his victory, upon his entrance into Vienna, went directly and presented himself before 
the altar, to return thanks to God, and joined in the Te Deum that was sung, with his countenance 
fixed upon the ground, and with the most lively expressions of humility, gratitude, and devotion. In 
the streets, whilst the people were busied in proclaiming his praises, and looking upon him with 
astonishment, the king attributed the whole success of his arms to God. The emperor returned into his 
capital on the 14. th day of the same month, and assisted at a second Te Deum; but, by his haughty 


behavior towards his deliverer, seemed to think it beneath him to acknowledge so great an obligation. 
However he afterward excused himself by a letter to the young prince James Sobieski, who attended 
his father, saying that the remembrance of his past dangers, and the sight of the prince to whom he 
owed his preservation, had made at once such an impression upon him, as to render him in a manner 
insensible. Sobieski had too much greatness of soul to take notice of vain ceremonies, or punctilios of 
courts, and with his Poles pursued the Ottoman army. He came up with them near Gran, at the fort 
and bridge of Barkham upon the Danube, but being overpowered by numbers, was repulsed with 
some loss. The Turks, thinking he had been slain in this engagement, took courage, and prepared 
themselves to destroy his whole army; but two days after, on the 11. th of October, the king fell upon 
them with such courage, and in so good order, that they were entirely routed, and lost on that day 
twelve thousand men. Sobieski wrested some places out of the hands of the infidels in Hungary, beat 
forty thousand Turks and Tartars near Filgrotin, and returned to Warsaw crowned with laurels. In 
1686. , he led a victorious army through Moldavia, and many other countries subject to the Turks, 
over whom he gained several advantages; and though Cantemir, the perfidious Hospodar, contrary to 
his treaty, sided with the infidels, the king was everywhere successful, and conducted his army safe 
home through deserts, rocks, woods, narrow lanes, and over part of the Krapack mountains, with so 
much skill and order, as to outdo the famous retreat of the ten thousand Greeks from Persia. Yet this 
great king was treated with ingratitude both by the emperor and his own subjects. He died of a dropsy 
in the year 1696. , of his age seventy-two. The victories of Sobieski over the Turks saved 
Christendom. The house of Austria have from that time gained great advantages over them by the 
bravery and conduct of several renowned generals, namely, Charles, duke of Lorrain, Maximillan, 
duke of Bavaria, prince Louis of Baden, and prince Eugene of Savoy. The Turks yielded to the 
emperor Leopold the greatest part of Hungary by the peace of Carlowitz in 1698. . See Abbé Des 
Fontaines, Mr. Savage, and F Barre, Hist. d’Allemagne, t. 10. ; Vienna obsessa, &c. 


3389 Damas, Carm. 14. . p. 156... 


3390 antimund is a Christian name, signifying an enemy to the world; Adelbert is a Teutonic name, 
compounded of Adel or Ethel, noble, and bert, bright or illustrious. 


3391 See Martenne, Anecdot. t. 3. , pp. 592. , 652. , 668. . 


3392 The village of Sithiu by means of this abbey grew into a town, which was encompassed with a 
wall by Fulco, the eighteenth abbot, who afterward succeeded Hincmar in the archiepiscopal see of 
Rheims. The city of Tarvanne having revolted to the French, its ancient masters, was utterly 
destroyed by Charles V. in 1553. . The bishop retired to Boulogne, which became the episcopal see 
for that part of the diocess which was then subject to France. The rest of it was divided into two other 
diocesses, those of St. Omer and Ypres, which were erected six years after, in 1559. . See 
Guicciardini’s Descr. Belgii, Gramaye in Ipreto, p. 178. . 


3393 This saint is surnamed Macantsaoir, being the son of a carpenter; and is also called the Younger, 
to distinguish him from St. Kiaran, first bishop of Saigir, now a part of Ossory, who is honored on the 
5. th of March. 


3394 about a mile’s distance from the parish church of Kileroghan, near the river Blackwater in the 
country of Kerry, is a curious hermitage or cell, hewn out of the solid rock, situated on the top of a 
hill; this cell is named St. Croghan’s, who is the patron saint of the parish. The intelligent among the 


antiquaries say, that in this place the celebrated St. Kiaran Saigar, who according to Usher was born 
in the island of Cape Clear, composed his rule for monks; although others say it was in an adjacent 
grotto. Be this as it may, the stalactical exudations of the above-mentioned cell are held in great 
estimation by the country people, who carefully perceive them, as imagining them to have many 
virtues from the supposed sanctity of the place they grow in. See Smith’s ancient and present state of 
Kerry, Dublin, 1756. , p. 93. . 


3395 Usher tells us that the name Cluainmacnois was in the provincial dialect Dun-keran; i. e. hill or 
habitation of Kiaran Dun signifying a house or fortress on an eminence. Cluain in the Irish signifies a 
plain or lawn between woods or bogs. 


3396 Ap. Usher. in Sylloge Epist. Hib. 


3397 The Scots honor on this day another St. Kiaran, or Quiran, abbot of the monastery of Faile, near 
that of Kilwenin at Cunningham, and not far from Irwin in the county of Clydesdale, in the same 
province stood the celebrated abbey of Paisley, described by bishop Lesley, Descript. Scot. p. 11. . It 
was founded by Walter Stuart, great-grandson of him who was created grand-master of Scotland by 
king Malcolm III. See Lesley, Hist.1. 6. , &c. Some Scotish writers place this St. Quiran in the ninth 
age; but it is probable that they have confounded him with our Irish saint, who was in that age 
honored at Paisley with particular devotion. 





3398 Conc. Chalced. par. 3. ,1. et vit. S. Euthym. p. 67. . 
3399 Du Cange. Constan.1. 4.,¢.5.,n.57.,¢.2.. 
3400 Theodor. Lector1. 1. , initio, et. p. 552. . 

3401 So70m.1. 9. Cr 2ex 


3402 ~ governor among the Romans inferior to a proconsul, but who had power of life and death, 
was styled a president. Such was the Roman governor of Palestine, &c. In Africa the Romans had 
only one proconsul, who resided at Carthage, and commanded in what was called the Province or 
proconsular Africa. The other districts had presidents. 


3403 Ep. 76. , Bishop Fell’s edition 


3404 Frequent bathing was necessary before the ordinary use of linen, especially in hot countries. On 
its advantages and conditions, see Sir John Floyer, &c. 





3405 They were thus served at the mines, &c., that if they should escape, they might be found out. 
See Bishop Fell, and Mr. Marshall, ibid. 


3406 This privilege of celebrating the eucharist or mass had not been denied the confessors in prison 
in the former Decian persecution, or at least it was enjoyed by them by stealth. For St. Cyprian 
ordered that a priest and a deacon should attend upon them to offer the holy eucharist every day in all 
their prisons, but that the deacon and priest should every day be changed, that by being new faces and 


persons they might not be observed. The holy eucharist was also received by the confessors every 
day. (Ep. 5. , in 2. ed. Oxon.) See Cyprian, who then caused priests and deacons to celebrate before 
lay-confessors, and to communicate them every day with danger of their own lives, was not able in 
the persecution of Valerian to contrive any means for these bishops and priests to celebrate 
themselves, or to have others celebrate among them 


3407 Ep. 77. , inter Cyprianicas, ed. Oxon. 


3408 The following extract is taken from a MS. of Count de Bouilain-villiers, which his family 
carefully preserves in the castle of St. Saire: “The titles of the metropolitan of Rouen prove that about 
the year 800. , and near a century after, there was a place in the forest of Bray, consecrated to the 
memory and honor of Saint Salvius, who had been a Solitary there. Whether this saint was bishop of 
Albi or Amiens or even whether he was any more than a hermit, whose penitential life God hath 
glorified by divers miracles, is what must remain undecided: the memory of these facts being entirely 
lost. There remain however formal proofs of St. Salvius being a Solitary, in an ancient MS. from five 
to six hundred years. which contains the office of his feast. He is also represented in a pane of glass 
in an ancient subterraneous chapel in the dress of a hermit, on his knees, praying with his hands 
extended. The devotion of the people who visited the church or chapel which was built where his 
hermitage stood, was supported by miracles and extraordinary cures, which the divine power 
wrought there, insomuch that the reputation of it went very far. Some houses were built in the 
neighborhood for the convenience of pilgrims; but the nature of the country rendered it inaccessible, 
and the horror of the marshes, augmented by the woods which covered them, hindered the progress 
of the establishment, which the piety of particulars might have otherwise founded. The canons of 
Rouen were at the expense of clearing some of the more accessible lands for the subsistence of the 
priests, who there performed the divine office; and this is the first origin of the parish of St. Saire, 
and the foundation of the lordship which the chapter of Rouen possesses there.” This village is about 
a league and a half from the little town of Neuchatel in Bray. 


3409 avit. de Virgin. p. 1312... 
3410 Bosius and Aringhi, Roma Subterran.1. 3. . c. 30. .1. 4. , c. 34. . 37. 


3411 On account of this canon St. Basil would not suffer a certain priest to keep a woman servant 
who was seventy year old. St. Basil, ep. 55. , t. 3. . 


oe ee 

Ee eee 

oat 12048. 

3415 tt is indeed certain, that though the modem Greeks are content to forbid clergymen to marry 
after their ordination, and do not exclude from Orders those that are married before, yet the ancient 
discipline of the Greek Church was contrary, and the same with that of the Latin. St. Jerom and St. 


Epiphanius lived before Socrates; the former assures us (adv. Vigilant, p. 281. ), that the Churches of 
the East, of Egypt, and of Rome, took none for clerks but such as were continent, or if they had 


wives, lived as it they had none. These are the three great patriarchates, Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch: for this last is what he calls the East. St. Epiphanius says (Heres. 59. , Cathar. n. 4. ), that he 
who has been married but once is not admitted to be a deacon, priest, bishop, or subdeacon, whilst his 
wife is alive, unless he abstained from her; especially in those places where the canons are exactly 
observed, He objects to himself, that in certain places some of the clergy had children. To which he 
answers: “This is not done according to the canon, but through sloth and negligence, or on account of 
the multitude of the people, and because other persons are not found for those functions.” 


This law was evidently in force in Egypt; for Synesius, when chosen bishop of Cyrene or Ptolemals, 
hoped to put a bar to his ordination by alleging (ep. 10. , p. 248. ) that he would not be separated 
from his wife. He was, notwithstanding, ordained bishop; whether this law was dispensed with, or 
whether, as is most probable, he afterward complied with it. Socrates indeed says, that customs 
varied in this article in some parts; that he had seen in Thessaly, that a clerk is excommunicated if he 
cohabited with his wife, though he had married her before his ordination; and that the same custom 
was observed in Macedon and Greece; that in the East that rule was generally observed, though 
without the obligation of an express law. St. Jerom and Saint Epiphanius were certainly better 
informed of the canons and discipline of the Church of Syria and Palestine, where they both spent 
part of their lives, than the Constantinopolitan lawyer could be; whose relation is rejected by some, 
who think it not reconcilable with their testimony, though the fact is not a point of such importance as 
some who misrepresent the relation, seem desirous to make it. 


The celibacy of the clergy is merely an ecclesiastical law, though perfectly conformable to the spirit 
of the gospel, and doubtless derived from the apostles. In the modern Greek Church a married man is 
not compelled to quit his wife before he can be admitted to Orders, though this was the ancient 
discipline of the oriental, no less than of the western Churches. However, this rule, though 
established by express canons in the principal churches, yet for some time (as Socrates was well 
informed) was in certain places a law only of custom. St. Epiphanius tells us, that contrary examples 
were abuses, unless they were done by express dispensation, necessary where ministers were scarce; 
and violence was sometimes used by the people in the choice of persons the best qualified among the 
converts that were engaged in a state of wedlock. Nor could the law of celibacy be imposed on 
married persons, but by the voluntary consent of the parties. Yet such dispensations were not allowed 
in any of the principal Churches. Socrates should have called contrary examples, where a 
dispensation had not been granted, abuses, had he been as well informed as St. Epiphanius and St. 
Jerom. See Stilting, Diss. ante Tomum 3. , Septembrls, § 8. , pp. 13. , 14. 18. . In Gaul, Urbicus, 
bishop of Clermont, in the beginning of the fourth century, who had formerly beer, a senator, after his 
ordination returned to his wife; but to expiate this transgression retired into a monastery; and, after 
doing penance there, returned to the government of his diocess, as St. Gregory of Tours relates. 
(Hist.1. 1. , c. 39. .) All agree that this proves the law to have been observed in Gaul. A like example 
demonstrates the same law in the Eastern Churches. For Antonius, bishop of Ephesus, was accused 
before St. Chrysostom among other things to have cohabited with his wife whom he had left at his 
ordination as Palladius mentions in Vita S. Chrysostomi. 


3416 See Tillemont, Hist. Eccl. t. 15., p. 129., t. 16., p. 97. 


3417 anol. Sidon.1. 2. , ep. 10. ,1.6., ep. 25., et ep. 12. 


3418 Eusebius, bishop of Emisa (otherwise called Apamea, Hama, and at present Hems, upon the 
Orontes, in Syria, thirty miles from Aleppo), was linked with the Semi-Arians, and flourished In 340. 
. It is agreed that the homilies published under his name were mostly compositions of Gallican 
prelates in the early ages of that Church. Several seem to belong to St. Patiens, to whom Mirus 
(Auctor. de Scriptor Eccles c. 118. ), Papirius Masson, and the Jesuit, Theophilus Raynaudus (t. 8. , p. 
1671. ), think the acts of St. Genesius are to be ascribed 


3419 See Gall. Chr. Vet. a fratribus Sammarthanis, t. 1. , p. 295. . 


3420 Baronius and Molanus, by mistake, place the death of St. Guy in 1112. ; it is more surprising 
that Baillet fell into the same error, since it has been demonstrated, from the original life of the saint, 
and the deeds of several donations made to his church, that his death happened one hundred years 
before. See Mirus, both in his Fasti Belgici and his Annales Belgici, ad ann. 1012. ; also Gramaye, 
professor of laws at Louvain, afterward public historian of Brabant and Flanders, and provost of 
Arnheim, Antiquitates Brabantia, an. 1708. , p. 10. , from memoirs furnished by Dr. Clement, a 
celebrated English theologian, dean of Anderlecht. This point, and other difficulties relating to the 
life of St. Guy, are fully cleared up by Sanderus, canon of Ipres, In Chorographia Brabantie. In the 
account of Laca Parthenia, or the Virgin’s Laken, § 41. , 42. , where he corrects the mistakes of 
Mireus concerning the first translation of St. Guy’s relies, and proves, against the same author, that 
he was not a native of Anderlecht, since his Life informs us that he was a stranger there. 


3421 The city of Emely was plundered by barbarians in 1122. , and the mitre and principal relics of 
St. Albeus dispersed or burnt. The metropolitical dignity had been transferred to the city of Cashel 
about one hundred years before this; but the episcopal see of Emely still subsisted, till, in 1568. , It 
was united to that of Cashel, the towns being only twelve miles distant. Emely is long since dwindled 
into an Inconsiderable village. 


3422 The death of St. Albeus is placed (less probable) by the four masters in 541. . Even by the first 
account the must have died in the hundred and sixty-fifth year of his age, as Harris observes. There 
must, therefore, be a mistake in the date of this saint’s death Probably chronologers have confounded 
him wits Albeus of Seanchua who died in 545. 


3423 phot. Cod. 182. , p. 411... 
3424 St Greg.1. 8. , ep. 42.. 


3425 The chronicle of Auxerre calls St. Amatus bishop of Sens (Senonensis), which mistake has 
been followed by many, even by the Bollandists, Baillet, &c. But Hucbald, a monk of St. Amand’s in 
the tenth age, in his life of St. Rictrudes, assures us, that he was bishop of Sion (Sedunensis) in the 
Valais; and that he was abbot of St. Maurice’s at Agannum, before he was made bishop of Sion, 
appears from the lists and registers of both places, says Mabillon. (Annales Bened. t. 1. , 1. .16., p. 
521. .) This is fully proved by L’Abbé Baiffé (Merc. Fr.), and the Journalists of Travaux, for June, 
1753. , who draw an argument that St. Amatus came from Agaunum, because certain relics of the 
Thebean martyrs are kept at St. Amé’s church. The old Gallia Christiana, published in 1656. , by the 
two brothers of Ste. Marthe, calls St. Amatus archbishop of Sens: but the new more accurate Gallia 
Christiana, compiled by the Maurist monks, D. Dennis of Ste. Marthe. D. Brice, and their associates, 


has, in the latter volumes, corrected this mistake. It is mentioned (t. 9. ) that St. Amatus, bishop of 
Sion, was banished by king Theodoric, at the instigation of Ebroin, and was received at St. Fursey’s 
in Peronne. by St. Ultan, who was made first abbot of that house in 409. . It is related in the tenth 
tome, printed in 1751. , that St. Bainus, fifth bishop of the Morini or Tarvanne, performed the 
translation of the body of St. Anatus, formerly bishop of Sinn, who died in 690. , and who was buried 
at Breiiil, in Latin Broilus, otherwise called Maurontivilla and Merinvilla, now called by the French 
Merville, and by the Flemings Mergem, on the Lis. D. Henry, and D. Tachereau, the present learned 
Maurist continuators of Gallia Christiana, prove more fully that St. Amatus was the sixteenth bishop 
of Sion, which also appears from F. Bucelin’s Germania Sacr, Smiler’s Vallesla Sacra, Briguet’s 
Vallesia Christiana, Murer’s Helvetia Sacra, &c. nor is his name found in the ancient catalogues of 
the archbishops of Sens, as those of Fontenelle and the Vatican, both compiled is the tenth age. 


3426 Chronol. Beig. in Duaco. p. 38. , 39. . 


3427 some improbably pretend that Douay was the metropolis of the Catuaci in Cesar’s time, as 
Guicciardin takes notice. Hucbald, and several other writers, quoted by Gramaye, testify, that Douay 
was the patrimony of St. Rictrudes, and that her husband Adalbald, the most noble duke, founded 
there the church of our Lady, now called of St. Amé, and rebuilt upon the same hill a castle which 
was fallen to decay. From this time Douay was called a castle, and always mentioned as a place of 
strength. St. Mauront gave this hill and church to the monks of Breiiil, but the castle was kept by the 
lords, afterwards counts, of Ostrevent, with the title of Advocates of this abbey and church. This was 
called the castle of Douay, and the quarter about St. Albin’s church, Old Douay. The town on the 
other side of the Scarp was built afterward and called New Douay. At that time Lambras, now a small 
village, a mile from Douay, was the most considerable place in the territory of Ostrevant, famous for 
its mart, its harbor or station for boats on the river, the royal treasury, &c. Meierus says Douay was 
destroyed by the Normans and Danes in 879. ; hut It soon recovered itself, has been ever since one of 
the most considerable towns in Flanders, and was for some time the residence of the sovereign counts 
of Flanders. The collegiate church of St. Peter was founded by those counts in the twelfth century. 
See Gramaye, Antiquitates Flandrie, in Duaco, p. 301. . Castillion, Chronol. Sacra Belgii, p. 30. . 


3428 Gallia Christiana, t. 10. , col. 1531... 


3429 How weak soever the Church appeared in its infancy, the whole power of the Roman empire, 
exerted against it with the utmost fury, was not able to stop its progress, much less to extinguish it. 
The little flock of Christ grew by its own losses, and gathered strength from the most violent 
persecutions; the very emperors who had so long waged war against the Cross, confessed themselves 
vanquished, laid down their arms, and became its votaries and protectors. This wonderful change was 
not the work of men, but of God; nor was it effected without miracles, though it was itself most 
miraculous. Christ, who conquered the world, not by the sword, but by the ignominy of his Cross, 
was pleased to make Constantine triumph by that sacred sign, that he might know the hand by which 
he was raised. This emperor marched from the border of the Rhine through Gaul and part of Italy by 
Verona to Rome, against the tyrant Maxentius, who had declared war against him, and was at Rome 
with an army much superior to his. Constantine, though he was not yet a Christian, earnestly invoked 
the one true God, both on his march, and the day before he gave battle, and Christ was pleased by a 
double vision to show him from what power he received the empire of the world. Some have thought 
that Eusebius and Prudentius (1. 1. , adv. Symmachum) recount the vision of the Cross in the sky to 
have happened in Gaul but the former mentions neither the time nor the country, and the latter 


expressly says it was shown him after he had passed the Alps, transmissis Alpibus. Lactantius 
determines both the time and place of this nocturnal vision with which he assures us the emperor was 
favored near Rome, the night before the battle. Eusebius himself expressly distinguishes the vision 
which he saw in the day, and another the night following. The former this historian relates as follows: 
Constantine, just after he had put up an earnest prayer to the true God, was travelling with part of his 
army at mid-day, says the martyr Artemius; about noon, says Socrates; most accurately Eusebius, a 
little after mid-day, the sun beginning to decline, when he and ail those that were with him, beheld 
with astonishment in the sky, above the sun, a bright Cross of light, as has been related in the Notes 
on the Life of St. Helen (t. 2. , p. 250. ), and that of St. Cyril of Jerusalem (t. 1. . p. 360. ). The sight 
following, Christ appeared to Constantine in his sleep, with the same sign, and commended him to 
have a representation of it to be made, and to make use of it for his standard in battle. The emperor 
rose very early the next morning, imparted this second vision to his friends, and gave orders for the 
famous Imperial standard to be made in that form. It was known by the name of the Labarum, the 
etymology of which word is very uncertain. (See Gretser, De Cruce,1. 1. , c. 4. , Gothefred. in Cod. 
Theodos. Tit, de Prepositis Laborum. Fuller, 1. . 2. , Miscell. Sacr. c. 1. , Suicer, v. AaBapoc, Du 
Cange, v. Labarum, or as it is called by Sozomen, the glosses on the Code, and some other Greeks, 
Laborum.) It was a pole plated with gold, upon which was laid horizontally a cross bar, so as to form 
the figure of a Cross. The top of the perpendicular shaft was adorned with a crown wrought with 
gold, and ornamented with sparkling precious stones. In the middle of this crown was a monogram 
representing the name of Christ by the two initial Greek letters, X Chi, equivalent to our CH, and P 
Ro. equivalent to our R. This last-mentioned letter was formed in the Chi, and rose a little above it. A 
purple veil of a square figure hung from the cross bar, spangled with bright jewels, which dazzled the 
eyes of the beholders. Above the veil were afterward set the images of the emperor and his children. 


The emperor chose fifty men of the stoutest and most religions among his guards, to carry this banner 
by turns; it was always borne before the emperor in battles. Constantine caused banners of the same 
fashion, but less, to be made for every legion, and had the monogram of the name of Christ framed, 
in the form of a Cross, on his helmet, and in the shields of his soldiers. Julian, the Apostate, changed 
on his medals this sacred monogram into the old letters S. P. Q. R. But Jovian and the succeeding 
emperors restored it. 


Maxentius’s army, which consisted of the united forces of three armies of veteran soldiers, esteemed 
the best in the empire, engaged Constantine in the Quintian fields, near the bridge Milvius, now 
called Ponte-Mole; and being defeated, Maxentius was drowned in the Tiber in his flight, on the 27. 
th of October, 312. , as it is related by Libanius, Aurelius Victor. Eusebius, &c. Constantine’s camp 
was near Ponte Mole, but Maxentius was drowned at another bridge made of boats, which he had 
caused to be thrown over the Tiber, at the Red Rocks, nine miles from Rome, as is clear from 
Eusebius and Zosimus, though Prudentius and the panegyrist mistake it for Ponte-Mole. Constantine 
on the same day entered Rome in triumph. The senate and people of Rome, four years after, erected 
to his honor, in memory of this victory, a magnificent triumphal arch at the head of the Appian road, 
behind the amphitheatre, in which the inscription runs, “That by the instinct of the Deity he delivered 
the commonwealth from the tyrant.” “Quod instinctu Divinitatis, mentis magnitudine—de tyranno 
justis remp. ultus est armis.” (Ap. Gruter. p. 282. .) The Cross could not be decently mentioned 
among Romans, who looked upon it as an unlucky omen, and as Cicero says (pro Rabir.), not to be 
named by a freeman. Pope Clement XII. caused this triumphal arch to be repaired in 1733. , adding 
this inscription “Arcum Imp. Constantine M. erectum ob relatam salutari crucis signo preclaram de 
Maxentio victoriam,” &c. Constantine himself attributed this victory to the Cross, in the inscription 
which he caused to be put under his statue with which the senate honored him in Rome, as Eusebius 


testifies. (Vit. Constant.1.1. , c. 33. .) The same historian mentions that in his triumph he did not 
mount the capitol, to offer sacrifices and gifts to the false Gods, according to the custom of his 
predecessors, but “by illustrious inscriptions promulgated the power of Christ’s saving sign.” 
Codinus assures us (Orig. Constantinop.), that he caused the sign of the Cross which he had seen in 
the air, to be erected in the chief square at Constantinople. Eusebius testifies (vit. Const.1. 3. .c. 49. ), 
that he also set up in the principal door of this palace at Constantinople, a great figure of the Cross 
which he had seen in the heavens, and by the power of which he had been victorious. That not only 
the monogram, but also the figure of the Cross was placed in the Labarum, &c., is clear from the 
description in Eusebius, and from the ancient medals in which it is represented. The figure and sign 
of the Cross were held in veneration before Constantine, who herein only practised what the church 
had learned from the apostles. The century writers (cent. 3. , c. 10. ), pretend that Tertullian borrowed 
his respect for this saving sign from the Montanists. But he proves it from the tradition and custom of 
the Church, as do the other fathers. St. Ephrem (1. de peenit.) says, “The Christians marked their very 
doors with the precious and life-giving Cross.” That the figure of the Cross was usually marked on 
the tombs of the primitive Christians, see the learned canon John de Vita (De Antiquitatibus 
Beneventanis, Dissert. 11. , p. 291. , Rome, 1721. ). See also Mamachi (Origines Christ.1. 1. , c. 3., 
n. 6. ), Aringhi, &c. Also the Greek monogram of the name of Christ was in use long before 
Constantine’s time, and is found engraved on the tombs of St. Laurense and many other martyrs. See 
Bosius and Aringhi (Roma subt.1. 3. , c. 22. , &c.) Mamachi (t. 5. ), Boldetti (Obsciv. ad Ceemet. 
Sacra, i. 1. , c. 39. ), Menekenius (Diss, de Monogram), Georgi (Diss, de Monogr. Christi.), Bonaroti 
(Pref.1. De Vitreor. Frag. Vascul. Cemet. Urb.), &c. Another monogram was I. K. ©. Y. & the Initial 
letters of Inoobc ypiotdc, @eob Yloc, Lwtr\p, Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. These initia, letters 
being worn by Neophytes or persons newly baiptized, they were called Iy8Uc, which word is formed 
of those Greek letters, and signifies a fish; whence they are called symbolically by Tertullian (De 
Monog, c. 5. ) Pisces or Fish, and are distinguished by the emblem of a fish engraved on their tombs 
in the catacombs, &c. See Aringhi; Jacutius, p. 94. , &c. The two apparitions with which Constantine 
was favored, are attested in so authentic a manner, that Baluze had reason to cry out (Not, in Lactant) 
“What history will men believe, if it be allowed to call in question a fact confirmed by the most 
unexceptionable witnesses, and by ancient medals and other monuments?” Eusebius assures us, that 
he received the account he gives us of this double apparition, from Constantine’s own mouth. who 
confirmed the truth of his narration by a solemn oath. (Eus. de Vita Const.1. 1. . c, 38. .) That 
emperor loudly ascribed his victories to this miraculous sign of the Cross (ib.1. 2., c.6., 7.,8., 10., 
&c.), which appears also from various inscriptions which he set up in public places, and from several 
medals which he and his successor truck. Lactantius, who was preceptor to Crispus Cesar, 
Constantine’s son, ascribes Constantine’s victory over Maxentius to the miraculous vision which he 
had in his sleep before the battle. See his book, On the Death of the Persecutors, c. 44. , which work 
he wrote before Eusebius compiled his Life of Constantine. Philostorgius, an Arian contemporary 
historian, in certain fragments of his history preserved by Photius (1. . 1. , c. 6. ), describing 
Constantine’s vision of the Cross in the air, says the heavenly sign extended very wide in the East, 
with a wonderful light, and with the following inscription, Ev ToOtw Nixa. By this conquer. In 
several ancient medals it is expressed in Latin: In hoc victor eris. This memorable event is recorded 
in he acts of St. Artemius, the martyr under Julian, Gelasina Cyzicenus, the Alexandrian or Paschal 
Chronicle (published by F. Raderus, and more accurately by Du Cange), compiled in 630. , Socrates. 
Sozomen Glycas, Eutychius (Chr. Orient.), &c., who do not copy Eusebius, but write from various 
memoirs and as vouchers of a fact to which many had been eye-witnesses. Among these authors, if 
any disagreement be found in certain circumstances the authority of Eusebins ought to have the 
greatest weight. According to the Paschal Chron., &c., the inscription was formed in letters as it were 
of gold in the perpendicular shaft body of the Cross from the middle down to the bottom 


See Tillemont, Vies des Emp. L’Abbe de Lestocq, dean and grand vicar at Amlens, Discourse 
Historiquesur la Conversion de Constantin, an. 1751. ; Langlet Dufresnoy, Tr. Hist. sur les 
Apparitrous, t. 1. , p. 47. ; F. Jacutius, a Roman Benedictin monk, Syntagma de apparentis 
Constantino M. Crucis Historia, Rome, 1755. ; and the elegant and judicious Mons. Beau, Hist. du 
Bas Empire, t. 1... Among the Protestants some pretend the history of this apparition to be a forgery 
and an imposture, as Hornbeck (Comm. in Buliam Urb. VIII de Imag. cuitu. p. 182. ). Oiselius (in 
Thes. Numism. Antig. p. 463. ). Tollius (Pref. in Longin. et Adnot in Lactant. de Mort. Persec. c. 44. 
), and Christ. Thomasius (Observ. Hallens, t. 1. , p. 380. ). At so harsh and extravagant a censure 
other Protestants are shocked. For who can bear without indignation a religious emperor (who 
embraced the divine faith in opposition to the Roman senate and the principal orders of men in the 
whole empire, and a faith which declared war against all his passions) charged in this very action 
with hypocrisy, imposture, and perjury? Could he, moreover, impose upon the senses of his whole 
army? Could so many historians and monuments of the same age be made to conspire in a fact which 
was either publicly notorious or manifestly false? To defeat this miracle, John Albert Fabricius (Diss, 
de Cruce a Constantino visa in Bibl. Grec. vol. 6. , c. 1. , p. 8. ), and John Andrew Schmidius (Diss, 
de Luna in Cruce visa Helmstadii, 168. ), have endeavored to explain the diurnal apparition by a 
natural solar or lunar halo. A halo is a circle of light, often red, which compasses the sun and moon at 
a small distance. It differs from the Rainbow, which consists always of the seven colors, and appears 
in opposition to the sun; also from a parhelion, which is a second or a false sun formed by an image 
of the sun reflected by a light cloud. (See Philosophical Transactions, an. 1670. . Mem. de 1|’Acad. 
1721. . Mem, de Trevoux, 1701. . Newton’s Optics, p. 155. , &c.) But light is not more distant from 
darkness than a circular halo from the figure of a Cross. If, by an oblique reflection of certain pencils 
of rays, a halo might form a cross in its middle, on the solar disc (which Fabricius does not show ever 
to have happened), what affinity has this with a cross appearing above the sun? not to mention the 
inscription and many other circumstances. Whence Mosheim, at this day the oracle of the German 
protestants in ecclesiastical history, having mentioned these opinions of Tollius and Fabricius, says: 
“Tt is easy to confute both those who call this apparition a forgery of the emperor, and those who 
ascribe it to the natural causes of a halo,” &c. (Mosheim, Instit. Histor. Eccl. Helmstadu, 1755. , Sec. 
4. , p. 145. .) Those likewise show their distress for an answer, who would have this vision pass for a 
dream, and seem themselves asleep if they imagine Constantine and his army to have dreamed all 
together in the midst of their march. The connexion of the diurnal and nocturnal visions, and of the 
event remove all cavil about this miracle. See Bepedict XIV this Rules for distinguishing 
Supernatural Visions. De Canoniz, SS. t. 3. ,1.3.,¢.51.. 


3430 See May 3.,t. 1., p. 563... 


3431 Soe the Bollandists on May 3. ; Thomassin, Tr. des Fétes, p. 479. ; Baillet, Hist. de cette Féte; 
Jos Assemani, Comm. in Calend. Univ. t. 5. , p. 236. , ad 14. Sept. See also on the 3. d of May. 


3432 The strength of Persia was so broken by the victories of Heraclinus, that it never recovered 
itself and soon after the Saracens, under the caliph Osman in 632. , conquered this kingdom, having 
defeated and siain Hormisdas II., a son of Siroés, the last Persian king of the race of Artaxerxes. Few 
princes ever behaved with greater valor and religion than Heraclins, during the six years he was 
engaged in the Persian war. But softened by the blandishments of prosperity, he afterward tarnished 
his laurels, suffered the Mahometan Saracens not only to conquer all Arabia, but also to make 
Inroads into Syria and became a weak prince, and an abettor of the Monothelite heresy. God often 


chastised and delivered the flourishing nations of the Eastern empire, till he at length suffered his 
justice to take place. Thus he dealt with the Jews; thus he often deals with unfaithful souls. 


3433 Te EyAa. 


3434 Constant. Porphyrog. de Ceremoniis Aule Constantinopolitane, cura Joan Henr Leichii, et 
Joan. Jac Reiskii, Lipsiw, 1751. . Foli01. 1. .c. 22. , p. 74... 


343512. -¢.18.,p.311.. &e. 


3436 The family of the Fieschl was for many ages one of the most illustrious in Italy. Its chiefs were 
counts of Lavagna in the territory of Genoa. They were for some ages perpetual vicars of the empire 
in Italy, and afterward enjoyed very extraordinary privileges in the republic of Genoa, and among 
others that of coining money. This house gave to that commonwealth its greatest generals during its 
long wars, both in the East and against the Venetians; and to the Church many cardinals and two 
popes. Innocent IV. and Adrian V. The family of Fieschi suffered much by the miscarriage of the 
conspiracy formed by count John Louis Fieschi against the Dorias, then masters of the 
commonwealth, in 1547. . The plot only failed by the death of count Fieschi, who was drowned by 
falling into the sea, as he was going out of one galley into another. 

3437 These treatises are not written for the common class of readers. 

3438 Bened. XIV De Canoniz. Sanct.1. 3. ,c. 3., p. 20. . 

3439 Cotelier, Apoth. Patr. litt. i.n.1., p. 468. . Rosweld, Vite Patr a Pelagio Latine verse,1. 5. , &c. 
3440 ¢. Sulpicius Severus, Dial.1.c. 19. , p. 422. . 

3441 st. Philibert is honored on the 22. d of August. 

3442 Rivet. Hist. Littér. de la France, t. 3. , pp. 429. , 439... 


3443 Vit. S. Aicard and Avis sur les Devoirs Monast. t. 2. . 


3444 On these errors of the Novatians see Bellarm.1. 3. , de Eccl. Milit. c. 2. . Juenin de Poenit. c. 1. , 
qu. 1. Albaspineeus, Observ. Eccl.1. 2. . c. 21. . Orsi, De Criminum Capitalium inter veteres 
Christianos Absolutione, p. 251. . Mosheim, Inst. Histor. Eccl. seec. 3. , part 2. , sect. 14. . Nat. Alex. 
sec. 3. , &c. 

3445 Ep. 57. , Pam. 60., Fello. p. 172... 

3446 Inter Cyprian, ep. 46. . ed. Pam 49. , ed. Oxon. 


3447 ¢_ Cypr. ep. 55. , ad Antonian. 


3448 ¢. Cypr. ep. 57. , Pam. 60. , Fello. 


3449 Compeigne was a royal palace in the reign of the children of Clevis I. as appears from St. 
Gregory or Tours. The emperor Charles the Bald built here a stately church adjoining to his palace 
with a cloister, in which he placed one hundred canons and other clergymen. When he was crowned 
emperor by John VIII, in 875. , that pope made him a present of the bodies of SS. Cornelius and 
Cyprian, which he deposited in this church, which he called SS. Cornelius and Cyprian’s. Pope 
Eugenius II. and king Louis VI. expelled the canons, and placed in this royal monastery monks from 
St. Denys in 1150. , which hare adopted the reformation of the congregation of S. Maur 


3450 See Pamelius in S. Cypr. Mireus in Fastis, the Bollandists. p. 188. , &c. 
3451 Ep. 7., alias 60. , ad Corn. 


3452 st. Cyprian wrote soon after his conversion a long epistle or a treatise to Donatus, who had 
been baptized with him, and who seems to have been a companion of his studies in rhetoric. It is 
entitled, On the Contempt of the World, or, On the Grace of God. The style is very pompous, like that 
of a professor of oratory accustomed to declamations, and seems to show that he came fresh from 
that employment. In this work, he gives, first, an account of his own conversion; shows that the 
difficulties, which the passions raise, vanish when resolutely encountered, and exhorts his friend to 
set up bounds to his fervor, saying: § 4. “You will find your powers of action will be always equal to 
your desires and progress in faith. For it is not in heavenly as it is in earthly benefactions. You are 
stinted to no measure or boundary in receiving the gift of God. The fountain of divine grace is ever- 
flowing, is confined to no precise limitations, hath no determinate channel to restrain the waters of 
life: let us but in earnest thirst after them, and open our hearts to receive them; and as much will flow 
in upon us, as our faith will enable us to receive.” He says, “We have a sensible proof how the 
invisible fiends are expelled, and sin cleansed away in our souls by the power which Christians have 
from God, of compelling those impure and wandering spirits which have got possession of human 
bodies, to confess who they are; of expelling them thence by mere strength of arms, and of increasing 
their pains and punishments by various applications of our spiritual weapons” ib. 


Bishop Fell remarks, that Tertullian, Minutius Felix, Lactantius, and others, mention this miraculous 
power as publicly notorious, and with such confidence, that there is no room for doubt of the fact. It 
was promised by Christ (Mark 16. :17. ), and why should we think he would not perform it? says the 
bishop of Oxford. 


St Cyprian bids Donatus suppose himself placed upon some very exalted eminence, whence he might 
take a view of the various motions and agitations of human life over the whole world. “You will,” 
says he, “have a real compassion for the world, and your thoughts will rise in gratitude and praise to 
God, for having made your escape from its pollutions.” The orator sets before his eyes the highways 
beset with robbers, and the seas with pirates, many countries filled with all the forms of war and 
bloodshed: for though a single murder is deemed a crime, yet, “that crime shall commence a virtue, 
when committed under the shelter of public authority; and the more enormous the size of the 
wickedness is, the much greater is its chance for impunity.” He mentions the inhuman sports of the 
gladiators, and fights with wild beasts, and the lewdness and wickedness of the stage, ministering 
fuel to every impure passion, and by soothing the affections, and indulging the senses, imperceptibly 


undermining all the powers of conscience in the spectators, whose applause is given with the loudest 
peals to him who can act wickedness most to the life. 


Cyprian puts his friend in mind that private families and the most secret recesses, often abound with 
envy, jealousy, incontinence, and pride, perjuries, injustices, and oppressions often reign in courts of 
judicature; ambition only raises itself by fawning and every action that degrades human nature, and 
the end of all its pomp and flutter is generally most shameful: the vanity of riches appears in this, that 
though they are called goods, they most frequently serve none but evil purposes, and they usually 
spread a thick darkness over men’s understandings. The close of this work is an exhortation to piety, 
which is the sure road to happiness, disengages the soul from the entanglements of this perplexing 
scene of the world, purifies it from the dross of sin, fits it for immortality, and is the harbor of sweet 
peace and safety. This inestimable treasure, the highest dignity and happiness of human nature, 
stands not in need of cost or courting, like worldly goods. It is the free gift of God, who is desirous to 
bestow it upon us. His grace flows into the soul, as the sun of its own accord enlightens the dark 
comers of the earth; as an overflowing fountain offers its waters to any who will use them; or, as the 
refreshing dews descend upon the thirsty meadows. To be capable of receiving this blessing, a man 
must raise himself above the world by contemning it, must be diligent in prayer and in reading the 
word of God, sometimes speaking to him sometimes hearing him speak: he must diligently apply 
himself to the exercise of all virtues. A soul in which the Holy Ghost settles his abode, must be fitted 
up, and adorned with the embeillshments of all virtues with a concern proportioned to the dignity of 
such a guest. 


St. Cyprian was also a lavman when he composed of his book, of the Vanity of Idols showing they 
could not be gods who were once men on earth, and infamous for their crimes. He proves that the 
heathens often worshipped the devils themselves, the same who sometimes possessed the bodies. For 
the truth of this he appeals to the senses of their worshippers, who were witnesses to the devils often 
making this confession, when adjured or exorcised by Christians. § 4. . Upon this passage bishop Fell 
makes this observation: “This is such an appeal to the senses of mankind, that our author must have 
been out of his senses when he made it, if there had not been notoriety of fact to support it. Let our 
modern sceptics see what answer they can make to it.” St. Cyprian in this book transcribes sometimes 
the very words of Tertullian and Minutius Felix. His two bonks to Quirinus (who seems to have been 
at that time a catechumen) are entitled, of Testimonies against the Jews, and are a collection of texts 
of the Old Testament, pointing to Christ and his Church. His third book of Testimonies is a like 
collection of passages, forming a system of morality. 


St. Cyprian, just after his entrance upon the episcopal dignity, according to Pamelius, Pearson, and 
Tillemont, or rather a little before it, according to Dom. Maran (for he exhorts not from any claim of 
power, but from tenderness of affection, p. 3. ), published his book On the Habit of Virgins. His 
master Tertullian had written a book On the Veiling of Virgins, in which he says the sanctity of their 
state is proved “by the scripture of God, by the nature of God, and by the discipline which God has 
established among men.” (c. 15. .) St. Cyprian addresses this treatise to virgins “devoted to God, 
dedicated to Christ,” or such “who profess virginity, and a stricter attendance than ordinary upon the 
service of God.” He tells them, that “continence makes a particular profession of following Christ, 
and chastity hath particularly the kingdom of God in its aim and prospect.” He calls them: “The 
flower of the Church’s flock, the ornament and lustre of spiritual grace, her joyful offspring, the very 
perfection of honor and praise, the image of God copied according to the pattern of his holiness, the 
more illustrious portion of the flock of Christ.” By them, says he, “the glorious fecundity of our 
Mother the Church richly flourishes, in them she particularly rejoices: and, as their numbers multiply, 


her joy increases.” n. 3. . He observes, that “the more sublime their glory is, the greater care is 
required from them.” (Ib.) He says that their reward is sixty fold, and next to martyrdom, which is an 
hundred fold; that if they persevere in their purposes of chastity, they are plainly equal to the angels. 
But “great attainments,” says he, “cannot be reached without much difficulty and struggle. We are 
content to sweat and take pains in climbing up a high ascent; and shall we complain of weariness in a 
labor which raiseth us to heaven? You will support your toil with joy, if you look up to the crown 
which is promised you,” &c. 


The saint severely condemns all painting of the hair or face (which disguise and pretend to mend the 
workmanship of God) and all allurements of dress, by which many cause the ruin of others by 
drawing their eyes after them; he observes that rich attire, and care in dressing, only become 
prostitutes, and the scripture speaks of them after this manner: “It is accordingly observable,” says 
he, “that none are more sumptuous in their appearances than such whose modesty is cheap, and who 
are profligate in their character. The more curious persons are in setting off their bodies, the more 
careless they grow as to the ornaments of their minds. Who would not abhor and shun what has 
already proved destructive to others? Who would desire or court what hath been found as certainly 
fatal as a sword or spear is to the man that dies by it? Were you to see a man expire immediately 
upon eating of such a dish, or drinking of such a liquor, you would conclude that it contained poison, 
and would by no means touch of the same.” Having censured other snares and dangerous occasions, 
he adds: “These are the arts by which the great enemy, the devil, makes his sly approaches. and at last 
obtains an entrance. Thus whilst our virgins set off themselves with elegance of dress, and take other 
liberties, the poison works insensibly, and they perish before they are aware of it.” Even if they 
should not lose their honor themselves, they are at least the murderers of others souls. “If,” says our 
saint, “you provide fuel for others’ lust, and put in their way occasion of sin; if, with pretended safety 
to yourselves, you prove the destruction of others, and kill them as surely as poison or the sword 
would do; what professions soever you may make of meaning no evil, your mind is polluted, and you 
cannot be accounted guiltless.” Riches are no excuse for such dressing, because all that is superfluous 
is due to the poor. “Let the necessitous be sensible of your abundance,” says St. Cyprian, “put out 
your money to God, who will repay your loans with interest. Feed your Redeemer in his destitute and 
hungry members; engage by your treasure many solicitors to the throne of grace, that you may be 
enabled to persevere in your purpose of chastity, and attain to the recompense,” &c. He concludes 
with this request to the virgins: “Then remember me, when your virginity shall, by blessed 
perseverance, open you a passage to the reward assigned to it.” Which words clearly show the belief 
of the Church to have always been, that the saints in heaven intercede for us before God. St. Cyprian, 
in his 4. th ep. (ad Pompon.), says, that a virgin who was accused of having conversed criminally 
with a young man, is to be ranked in the class of an adulteress, “as having broken her faith which she 
had plighted to Christ.” He will not have such virgins to live under the same roof with young men, 
saying: “When once a house has taken fire, the goods must be taken out with all possible expedition, 
or the flames would devour them. A man in the midst of danger will not be safe if he sits down in it: 
nor will a servant of God be long able to escape the machinations of death, who hath suffered himself 
to be entangled in his wiles and snares.” (ep. 4. , p. 10. .) 


The book, On the Unity of the Church, was composed by St. Cyprian a little before he left his retreat 
and returned to Carthage. In it he observes that the devil sows heresy and schisms in order to subvert 
souls which have escaped the snares of idolatry. After this he demonstrates that the Church of Christ 
is essentially one. He tells us, that for a visible mark of this unity, Christ built his Church upon St. 
Peter and gave the power of his keys to him; though he also gave the same power to all his apostles, 
he would have it take its rise from one, and settled the whole upon that foundation. The general rule 


which he lays down is this: “That in matters of faith, the way to come at the truth is very short and 
compendious, and fact is instead of all other proof.” Then he produces the unity of the Church 
founded upon St. Peter. “He,” says our holy doctor, “can never attain the recompense propounded by 
Christ to his followers, who deserts his Church. He becomes thence unsanctified, an alien, and a 
downright enemy. He cannot have God for his father, who hath not the Church for his mother. Could 
any one escape who was not with Noah in the ark? The coat of Christ was not rent or divided. Being 
seamless and undivided, it is a lively emblem to us of that inseparable union which must be 
maintained among his followers. Who is so profligate and abandoned, so false to the trust reposed in 
him, as to imagine that the unity which is maintained in heaven may be broken upon earth? that the 
Church of Christ, which is always described to us as one, can be split into more? To believe that this 
is possible is gross absurdity; but in make any attempt towards it, is flagrant wickedness. Our Lord 
tells us, there should be one fold and one Shepherd. Jon 10. :16. . St. Paul inculcates this doctrine. 1. 
Cor. 1. :10. , Ephes. 4. :2. . The Church was prefigured by the house of Rhab. Jos. 2. :18. , 19. ; by 
the lamb which was to be eaten in one house. Exod. 12. :46. . Neither a the flesh of Christ to be 
thrown abroad out of the house or eaten but in the one, the only Church.—It such (heretics or 
schismatics) should even suffer martyrdom for the name of Christ, they would not expiate their 
crime. There can be no such thing as a martyr out of the Church. Though they should be thrown into 
the fire, or be exposed to the fury of wild beasts, such a death will never be esteemed a crown of their 
faith and constancy, but rather a punishment of their perfidy. Such a man may be put to death, but 
cannot be crowned.—If the schismatic should suffer out of the Church of Christ, he will never thence 
become entitled to the recompense which none can claim who are not in it—There is but one God, 
one Christ, one Church, one faith, and one entire body of Christian people—Whatever shall be 
separated from the fountain of life, can have no life remaining in it, after having lost all 
communication with its vital principle.” The addition which is wanting in some copies was quoted by 
Pelagius II. (ep. 2. , ad Episc Istrie.) It is indeed suspected by some to have crept from the margin 
into the text; but Dom. Maran maintains it gennine. The sense of the passage is, however, sufficiently 
clear with out it. See on this controversy D. Maran’s note, and Bibliothéque Francoise, t. 12. , p. 10. , 
ann. 1728. . 


3453 yp Cypr ep. 10. , ed. Pam. p. 30. . 

3494 gt. Cypr. ep. 11. , ed. Oron. 

34955 Th. n. 4. 

3456 ¢_ Cypr. n. 7. 

3457 St. Cypr. ep. 34. , Pam. 41. , Fello. et seq. 

3458 Ep, 43. , Fello. 39. , Pam. 

3459 1 de Unit. Eccles. n. 20. , Ep. 8. , ed. Pam. p. 23. , ep. 11. , ed. Oxon. tr. de Lapsis, n. 4. . 


3460 The Church had enjoyed a kind of calm from the death of Severus, in 211. , to that of Philip in 
249. , especially during the five years’ reign of the last emperor; if we except, during this Interval, 
frequent commotions of the people or magistrates in certain places; and the sixth general persecution 


which raged after the death of Alexander and Mammea, in 235. , during the three years of the 
usurpation of Maximinus of whom Capitolinus says, that “never did a more cruel beast tread on the 
earth.” 


3461 cy. Cypr. ep. 57. , ed Oxon. 54. , Pam. 
3462 Tertull de Pudic. c. 22. . 

3463 Fus.1.4.,c. 42. 

3464 Ep. 11. , ed. Oxon. 


3465 All who communicated at mass were admitted by the priests to make their oblation at the 
beginning of that sacrifice. 


3466 Fy 16... 


3467 Fleury,1. 6. , n. 42. . See Gabr. Albaspineeus Observ. Eccles. Obs. 20. ,1. 1. , p. 94. , and 
Baronius, ad as 253. , n. 60. . 
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3471 Inter Cypr. ep. 23. , ed. Oxon. 

3472 Bp. 26. 
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3474 S. Cypr. ep. 34. , ed. Oxon. 

3475 Ep. 39. , et. ep. 5. . See bishop Fell’s note, ibid, and Bingham. 

3476 Ap Cypr. ep. 36. , ed. Oxon. 


3477 tn his book, On the Lapsed, he extols the crown of the martyrs, but bitterly deplores the 
lamentable fall of those that had apostatized, by which he says his very bowels were rent, and no 
words could express his grief which admitted no alleviation but that of tears and sighs. After showing 
the greatness of the crime of apostasy, he passes to the remedies, and inveighs against a rash and 
hasty pretended reconciliation. “He,” says the saint, “would betray a great ignorance of his 
profession, who for fear of putting his patient to pain, by opening his wound, should softly handle it, 
skin it over, and close it up, not cleansing it of the corruption lodged in it; for, by this unskilful 


management, the malignity would take deep root, and taint the whole mass. The wound, we know, in 
all such cases, must be opened, the knife must not be spared, all superfluities must be pared away, 
without regard to the pain occasioned by so sharp a treatment. If the patient complains, and cries out 
for the present, he will afterward thank the operator when he finds his recovery has been owing to 
such a treatment. A new source of destruction is broken out among us; and, as if the persecution had 
not done sufficient mischief, another evil comes upon us likely not to be less fatal. A delusive 
absolution is given at random, dangerous to the givers, useless to the receivers. Coming fresh from 
the altar of the devil, their hands yet reeking with the blood of the sacrifices offered thereon, they 
would fain approach the highest mysteries. In spite of the divine admonitions, violence is offered to 
the body and blood of Christ. Their intrusion is not to be interpreted a less affront to our Lord, who 
presume (unqualified) to receive the holy sacrament into their hands and mouths, than that which 
they offered him before when they denied and renounced him. All this indulgence is no more 
beneficial to sinners, than tempestuous weather is to the fruits of the earth, than a murrain to cattle, or 
a dreadful storm to the mariner. They who dispense it subvert the only true foundation which the 
lapsed can have of any hope in God; they resemble unskilful pilots, who, instead of conducting their 
vessel safe into harbor, split it upon the rocks. The peace thus given them is so far from answering its 
purposes, that it directly thwarts them. By this stratagem the subtle enemy would wipe out of their 
hearts all remembrance of their past offence, and all sorrow for it. It is none of his interest that they 
should deprecate the wrath of God or pass through a long and laborious penance. 


The zealous pastor shows that penitents deceive themselves, who think that a reconciliation can be 
given them before they have expiated their crime by penance, and purified their conscience by 
imposition of hands from the bishop: he says, that the merits and works of the martyrs can prevail 
much with Christ, and that what they ordain ought to be grantors. If it be just and lawful; but not if 
they demand anything against the law of God and the gospel; nor ought it to be presumed that 
martyrs for the gospel would attempt anything in derogation from it. To strike a terror into sinners, he 
relates several examples of persons severely punished by God in a miraculous manner, for being so 
bold as to receive the body and blood of Christ before they had done condign penance. Such visible 
chastisements, like that of Ananias and Sapphira, were frequent in the primitive age (See 1. Cor. 11. 
:30. ), and are sensible tokens of the invisible punishments which God inflicts on such crimes. “What 
dreadful instances,” says St. Cyprian (n. 13. ), “do we see of God’s vengeance executed upon many 
who deny him! How lamentable were the ends they came to! Though this be not the proper time of 
punishment, they do not escape it even here. It lights for the present upon few only, but the example 
is designed for all. A woman who, after denying her faith, went immediately to the public baths, 
there fell down possessed by an evil spirit, and becoming her own executioner in wreaking the 
vengeance of God upon herself, in her rage bit to pieces her tongue, the instrument of her crime, and 
being seized with cruel pains in her bowels, in a very little time gave up the ghost.” He adds an 
example to which he had been an eye-witness. The parents of a sucking little girl flying for fear of 
the persecutors, the nurse carried the child before the magistrates, and as it was not old enough to eat 
flesh, they gave it some bread dipped in wine which remained of the heathenish libations. As soon as 
the heat of the persecution was abated the mother returned, and having got her child again, carried it 
to the church where St. Cyprian was offering the great sacrifice of the eucharist, Sacrificantibus 
nobis. The child cried and grieved all the time of the oblation, as if it were to confess, by all the signs 
it could give, its unfitness for that holy place. At the communion, when the deacon brought it the cup, 
the infant turned its head, closed its lips forcibly together, and with all its might refused to touch what 
was offered. The deacon, however, forced some of the blessed sacrament into the girl’s month; upon 
which she was seized with violent convulsions and a fit of vomiting. Christ would not suffer the holy 
sacrament to stay with her after her bowels had been polluted with the heathenish sacrifices. 


A woman, somewhat advanced in years, who had sacrificed to idols, crept in unobserved, whilst St. 
Cyprian was offering the sacrifice; but she had no sooner received the sacrament, but she began to 
heave and struggle for her life, as if she had received a mortal wound, and losing her breath, fell 
down trembling and sobbing. Another woman whose hands had been polluted with heathen sacrifice, 
as she tried to open her box, in which she kept the body of our Lord (according to the custom of that 
age for private communion when persons could not assist at religious assemblies in times of 
persecution), perceived fire arise thence, by which she was so affrighted that she durst not touch it. A 
man who had apostatized, having privately received the sacrament from a priest in his hand, opening 
it, found nothing but ashes. Several in the like circumstances were seized by unclean spirits, and 
some lost their senses, and ran mad. 


St. Cyprian adds a strong exhortation to penance, and says, that some among the faithful, “because 
they had once sinned only in thought and purpose, confessed this with much grief to the priests of 
God doing severe penance, unburdening their consciences, and seeking a healing remedy for their 
wounds: knowing that God is neither to be deceived nor mocked, no arts and stratagems can delude 
or circumvent him.” “Quoniam de hoc vel cogitaverunt, hoc ipsum apud sacerdotes Dei dolenter et 
slmpliciter confitentes, exomologesim conscientie faciunt, animi sui pondus exponunt,” &c., n. 14. . 
p. 95. . Upon which words the English Protestant editor of St. Cyprian’s works makes this remark: 
“This submission to a solemn exomologesis for their thought is a proof of the esteem which 
voluntary confession stood in. No one could have called them to account for the purpose of their 
heart, if they had not of their own accord declared it,” p. 131. . 


St. Cyprian repeats his pressing solicitations to sinners: “Let every one of you make an humble and 
solemn confession of his sin whilst he is yet in the world, whilst his confession can be admitted, 
whilst his satisfaction, and the pardon given him by the priests, are available with God.” He puts 
them in mind, that this is not to be obtained without much lamentation and sorrow, and without 
renouncing diversions, banquets, and vain apparel; that if they would mourn for a friend that was 
dead, how much more ought they to do it for their souls? “Yon have lost your soul,” says he; “you are 
dead to all spiritual purposes; you survive this loss, and will you not lament and mourn? will you not 
secrete yourself for a time from company and divertisements? Behold, fresh aggravations of your 
guilt. Penance here is left as the only remedy. They who would represent this as needless, leave the 
case incurable and hopeless. Whilst persons rashly trust to salvation against the terms of the gospel, 
there is left no hope of it upon any reasonable grounds. Let us then mourn and weep in proportion to 
the greatness of our sin; as the wound is large and deep, let our care of it be suitable, let not the 
severity of our penitential labors fall short of the heinousness of our guilt. You must ask more 
fervently, must continue a great while instant in prayer and supplication, must spend whole days in 
sorrow, whole nights in tears, and every moment of your time in mourning and lamentation. You 
must prostrate yourselves upon the ground, lie down in sackcloth and ashes, neglect all care of dress 
and ornament; choose henceforward abstinence and fasting, and be diligent in works of justice and 
charity. Your riches, which helped to ensnare and ruin you, can no longer be a just object of your love 
and adherence. You should rather detest them as a mortal enemy, avoid them as you would robbers 
and cut-throats; shrink from them as you would from poison or the sword. They should now be 
chiefly employed in redeeming your crime and your guilt. Let the remainder of your fortune be spent 
in seeking relief against the grievous wound you have received. God, who is to judge you, should be 
engaged by your loans to him, to become your debtor. It any man will pour out his soul to God in 
fervent prayer, it he will shed in great abundance penitential tears, if he will labor to pacify the wrath 
of God by repeated acts of justice and charity, then at length it may be hoped, that he will pity and be 
moved to pardon, who said: When thou shalt return and repent thou shalt be saved. Isa. 30. :15. . He 


therefore can pardon his humble supplicants, his sincere penitents, such as bring forth suitable fruits 
of repentance. He can make available whatever either the martyrs shall ask, or the bishop and 
ministers of his Church shall do on their behalf. Thus the soldier of Christ will rally his broken 
forces, fight with the more ardour and courage, and being inspired with greater degrees of constancy 
and firmness from an humble remembrance and sense of his sin, he will derive upon himself the 
divine assistance, and contribute as much to the joy and triumph of the Church as he had done to her 
dejection and grief.” This holy pastor always feared lest his indulgence was toe great: “I would, as to 
myself forgive all that is past even the faults committed against God, I do not rigorously search: nay I 
even become myself an offender. I fear, by my too great Indulgence to the offences of others; and as 
for those who are desirous of confessing their sin with openness and humility, and making all 
possible satisfaction for it, these I am ever ready to embrace with the most true and cordial 
affection.” 


St. Cyprian’s most useful discourse, of the Lord’s Prayer, was written soon after this last treatise, and 
is strongly recommended by St. Hilary and St. Austin. The latter exhorted the monks of Adrumetum 
to get it by heart. The author shows the excellency of that divine prayer, and explains in its petitions, 
what we are to ask of God. He mentions the solemn hours of daily prayer; the first, third, sixth, &c., 
and lays down the conditions of prayer, especially humility, reverence, attention, fervor, and constant 
perseverance. “The avenues of our souls,” says he, “should be all locked up from our enemy, and 
God alone should have access to them. It is a strange degree of indolence and sloth to suffer our 
minds at that time to be alienated from their proper business. This is to offend the majesty of God by 
our careless approaches whilst we profess to implore his mercy.” He takes notice that the priest, in 
the preface to the celebration of the eucharist, said: “Lift up your hearts;” and that the people 
answered: “We lift them up to the Lord.” He says, our prayers ought not to be barren, or to ascend 
empty and unattended to the throne of grace, but must be accompanied with almsdeeds and good 
works, which will recommend them to God. Excellent maxims concerning prayer occur in his 
epistles, especially in the exhortation to continual prayer, which he sent to his clergy with a charge 
that it should be also communicated to the laity (ep. 11. , ed. Oxon. 8. , Pamel.). 


Upon the renewal of the persecution under Gallus and Volusianus, in 252. , St. Cyprian wrote his 
Exhortation to Martyrdom, to fortify his flock against the day of trial. This work is compiled of 
passages of holy scripture, these being the best arms which a bishop can put into the hands of soldiers 
of Christ, whom it is his duty to exercise and train to battle. Our saint, to comfort and fortify his 
flock, in the time of the grievous pestilence, composed his book. On the Mortality or Pestilence. In it 
he shows, that true servants of God ought to rejoice in calamities, because they afford opportunities 
to exercise patience, and all heroic virtues, and to merit heaven. As for death, “No man,” says he, 
“can be afraid of it, but he who is loath to go to Christ, nor can any one be loath to go to Christ but he 
who hath reason to fear that he shall have no part in his kingdom.” He describes the happiness of 
those who are got out of the storms and hurricanes of this world, have made to the haven of 
everlasting bliss, and have put on a happy immortality, being freed from the dangers of sin, the 
assaults of the devil, and the conflicts of the passions, of which he draws a pathetic and elegant 
picture. Too great a fear of death in a Christian he calls a proof of the want of lively faith and hope 
which fortify the mind, and enable us to despise the king of terrors. “Above all things,” says he, “we 
should bear in mind the obligation we lie under to do, not our own, but our heavenly Father’s will, as 
Christ has taught us to desire in our daily prayer. Now, how inconsistent and absurd is it for us to 
desire that his will may be done, when upon his summoning us to leave this world, we are backward 
and reluctant, and loath to answer his call? With what propriety or truth do we beg of him that his 
kingdom come, when we plainly prefer before it a state of bondage on earth? Wherefore do we so 


often repeat our desires to him, to hasten his kingdom, when it is evident we would rather continue 
here in a state of subjection to the devil, than reign with Christ in his kingdom and glory?” 


He mentions a certain fellow-bishop, who, being almost at the last gasp, was extremely shocked at 
the thoughts of death. Whilst he earnestly begged for some time of respite, a youth of a majestic 
presence, and such a venerable aspect as mortal eyes could scarce endure to behold, appeared 
standing by him, and said, with a good deal of seeming displeasure. “You are afraid both of suffering 
and of death: yet you are unwilling to quit the place of suffering. What then shall I do for you, seeing 
you yourself know not what to ask?” St. Cyprian adds: “I myself have been frequently warned by 
express revelation from God, to declare, in the most public and pressing manner, that we ought not to 
mourn for the death of those whom our Lord hath called to himself, and delivered from the troubles 
of this world; inasmuch as we know, and should consider, that they are not so properly taken away 
from us as sent before us; that they have only got the start of us, as it were, in a voyage or a journey; 
and that, though we may be allowed to miss them, it is not fit we should lament them, as if they were 
lost.” He says, our behavior ought to agree with our words, and avow our belief that our departed 
friends are in a state of bliss. It is his remark that a wish for longer life for the sake of martyrdom is 
an illusion of self-love, seeing resignation to the divine will is the most perfect sacrifice of ourselves 
to God; and adds, “that we ought to show the power of our faith, by bearing the departure of our 
dearest friends without emotion: and when it shall please God to call us to himself, we should gladly 
receive his summons, and follow him with cheerfulness and without delay” Lastly, he strongly 
exhorts all Christians heartily to wish for he happy hour of their death, as it will be their passage to 
the glory of heaven, their admission into the kingdom of divine love, and into the glorious society of 
the angels and saints. St. Cyprian’s books, On the Lord’s Prayer, and On Mortality, were published in 
French by the duke of Luynes, under the name of the Sieur de Lavalyn in 1664. . 
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ENDNOTES 


3500 The latter works composed by St. Cyprian are these that follow. The book To Demetrianus (an 
inferior heathen magistrate of Carthage, an acquaintance of St. Cyprian’s though a great enemy to the 
Christian), is an answer to his invectives, showing that the Christian faith was not the cause of the 
public calamities of the empire, with an exhortation to repentance. The treatise, of Alms and Good 
Works, compiled about the year 254. , is a moving exhortation to alms-deeds and works of mercy, as 
commanded in the Holy Scriptures, and as the means to obtain the divine mercy. The author says, it 
is utterly inexcusable to come to the holy sacrifice, or pretend to celebrate the Lord’s day, without 
making an offering for the poor. In answer to the objections which covetousness suggests, he shows 
that a number of children to be provided for does not exempt a man from this duty, but enhances the 
obligation, seeing those betray the true interest of their children, who teach them to misplace their 
affection, and to prefer mammon before Christ: and who do not procure them the divine protection 
by religion and almsdeeds. He insists much upon this, that the sentence of the last day will be given 
according to the abundance or deficiencies of our alms. 


St. Cyprian, in order to cool the heats which had been raised in the disputes about rebaptizing 
heretics, composed about the year 256. , his book On the Advantage of Patience. This virtue he takes 
not only for the restraint of resentment and revenge, but for the train of all those virtues which 
contribute to make a man merciful, mild, gentle, forbearing, and forgiving; and which enable him to 
endure all sorts of hardships, and to oppose all sorts of temptations. He observes, that the heathen 
philosophers were strangers to true patience, which supposes in the person possessed of it, meekness 
and humility; whereas they were conceited and puffed up, exceedingly pleased with themselves, 
consequently not pleasing God at all, but full of ignorance, presumption, frowardness, and vain 
boasting. It is the business of a Christian to be in reality, what they sought to be only in appearance, 
and live up to that pitch of sanctity which they talked of. He recommends the practice of patience 
from the example of God, from whose illustrious fountain it takes its rise and derives its main honor 
and dignity; also from the precepts of the gospel, the example of Christ, of St. Peter, “upon whom 
Christ hath vouchsafed to build his Church,” the other apostles and holy patriarchs; and from the 
consideration of the future judgment. 


St. Cyprian mentions the power of exorcising and casting devils out of human bodies in the name of 
Christ both in this treatise (n. 4. ), in that to Donatus (n. 4. ), and in that to Demetrianus (n. 9. ), to 
whose senses he confidently appeals, if he would make the trial. Whence the English Protestant 
editor, in his notes upon this passage to Donatus, says: “This power of Christians in expelling evil 
demons from the bodies of persons possessed by them, is so often appealed to, and so strongly 
asserted by the unanimous content of the ancient fathers, that there is no room to doubt of the fact, 
either that such bodies were so possessed or so exorcised.” (p. 4. .) St. Cyprian wrote his treatise. On 
Jealousy and Envy, for the same purpose, and soon after the last. He shows in it that envy is the 
source of numberless evils, and the nursery of manifold sins; for all sorts of vices are grafted upon its 
root; that it is both a grievous sin, and its own present torment. “If you will not lose your share in the 


trophies you have gained,” says he, “lay aside all perverseness of temper, pursue those courses which 
lead yon directly to the way of salvation, weed out of your heart those thorns and briers which would 
choke it, and receive into it the seeds of righteousness which may spring up and bring forth fruit 
abundantly; disgorge the gall and venom of malignant contentious humors, cleanse your mind of all 
its filth, and sweeten the bitterness and rancor of your soul, with a truly Christian and healing 
medicine. The cross of Christ, by proper applications, will do that for you which the tree did for the 
Israelites at the waters of Mara. All the bitterness of your soul will be sweetened, if the cross of 
Christ be applied to it in a proper manner. You will then want no cure nor medicine for any of its 
distempers; but may derive your remedy, from what originally Impaired your health,” viz. the tree of 
the forbidden fruit. Thus does he recommend devotion to Christ’s passion, and meditation on that 
model of all virtue. 


Upon the ceasing of the persecution at the death of Gallus, in the beginning of the year 253. , St. 
Cyprian assembled a council at Carthage of sixty-six bishops, to settle the affairs of the Church. 
Whilst the council was sitting he received a consultation from Fidus, an African bishop, whether 
new-born infants should be baptized before the eighth day from their birth, as was prescribed in the 
old law with regard to circumcision. St. Cyprian with his council answered, “That no one should he 
denied access to the grace of God;—particularly infants, who by their tears and deprecations as soon 
as they are born seem to implore our help in the most moving manner, and to have the best title of 
any to the mercies of God.—If remission of sin be not refused to the most heinous offenders, how 
much less reason,” says he, “is there for denying it to infants, who being but newly born, can be 
guilty of no sin, this only excepted, that, by being derived from Adam, their birth hath communicated 
to them the infection and punishment of his offence.” (Ep. 64. , ed. Oxon.) No difficulty was then 
moved about the practice of infant-baptism, but about the day: and even as to this, the unanimity of 
the synod shows what was the general tradition. Even Tertullian, who pleaded for the delay of 
baptism, pronounces him guilty of murder who should refuse it to any in cases of necessity. See the 
tradition and practice of infant-baptism both in the Latin and Greek Churches, clearly demonstrated 
from the earliest ages of our holy religion by count Acami, against the letter of an English Anabaptist 
upon that point. (Jacobi Comitis Acami de Pedobaptismo solemni in Ecclesia Latina et Greca. 
Rome, 1755. .) 


Among the works doubtfully or falsely attributed to St. Cyprian, that Against Public Shows was 
written in the same age by a bishop absent from his flock in the time of persecution. The book of 
Charity, and the Discourse against Novatian, seem to agree with the former in style, which differs 
from that of St. Cyprian; otherwise these three works might do honor to his name. The anonymous 
book, On the Cell bacy of the Clergy, is extremely useful: and seems written about the seventh 
century. 


The first edition of St. Cyprian’s works (which appeared soon after the invention of printing, without 
the name of the printer or place where it was printed) is more correct, and freer from faults than those 
that followed. Among others, Erasmus, Manutius at Rome, Morellus at Paris, Pamelius, and 
Rigaltius, gave new editions of his works. This last author is called by bishop Fell a masked or 
disguised Calvinist, his notes upon Tertullian and St. Cyprian often most absurdly leaning towards 
certain principles of that sect; on which see Albaspineus, H. Grotius, Ep. ad Salmas. p. 323. , and 
Petitdidier, in his excellent Re-marques sur la Bibliothéque de Dupin, t. i. Pamelius first placed St. 
Cyprian’s letters according to the series of time; which order is changed in almost every edition 
before and since. The excellent Oxford edition appeared in 1682. , with new notes added by doctor 
Fell, bishop of Oxford, together with the learned bishop Pearson’s Annales Cyprianici, and 


Dodwell’s thirteen Dissertationes Cyprianice, to illustrate certain matters of fact and points of 
discipline. Baluze prepared a new edition of this father’s works; after whose death it was completed, 
Baluze’s notes in some places amended, and new ones added, with a new life of St. Cyprian, by D. 
Maran. This most exact edition was printed at Paris in 1726. . 


St. Jerom and Lactantius justly admire the eloquence of St. Cyprian’s works. The latter observes, that 
“he had an easy, fertile, agreeable invention; and what is more, a clearness of understanding and a 
spirit of perspicuity reign throughout all his writings; which is one of the best qualities belonging to 
any discourse. He has a great deal of ornament in his narration, an easy turn in his expressions, and 
force and vigor in his reasonings, so that he had all the three talents required in an orator, which are 
to please, to teach, and to persuade; and it is not easy to say which of these three he possesses most 
eminently.” His letter to Donatus is too elaborately adorned; yet is both truly eloquent and very 
serious, though not a model; for we may apply to it the remark of Malebranche concerning Seneca, 
Tertullian, and Montaigne, that in such writers the most vicious dazzling flashes are most apt to be 
imitated, to the depravation of taste and true eloquence. (Recherche de la Vérité,1. 2. , p. 3. , c. 3. .) 
St. Austin says, that God permitted some affected ornaments and strokes of vain oratory to fall from 
St. Cyprian’s pen, in this his first essay after his conversion, to show us how much of the spirit of 
Christian simplicity afterward retrenched the superfluous ornaments of style, and reduced it within 
the bounds of a grave true eloquence. This is the distinguishing character of all the letters that St. 
Cyprian wrote after this, which we may safely admire and imitate, says Fenelon. Yet, as the same 
judicious master of style observes, his language has a tang of the African roughness and genius; nor 
is it quite clear of that studied sublimity that prevailed in his days This, however, is not such but that 
his eloquence still appears smooth and natural, and is removed from the style of a declaimer. There is 
nothing in his writings mean, quaint, or insipid; nothing that has the tincture of ordinary literature. 
Everywhere we see a great soul, filled with lofty sentiments, which are expressed in a very noble and 
moving manner; his tongue always speaks from the abundance of his heart. He sometimes uses 
certain words not agreeable to the purity of the Latin tongue (as mortalitas remisse &c.), so difficult a 
matter is it to abstain from words which we daily hear from those with whom we can verse. 
Nevertheless, after Lactantius. St. Cyprian is one of the most eloquent of the Latin fathers. 


3501 Ep. 12. . ed. Oxon. 

3502 ¢_ Cypr ep. 80. , ad Successum, ed Oxon. See S. Xystus’s life, Aug. 6. . 

3503 1 kind of inner garment, so called from Dalmatia, where it was invented. 

3504 De Persec. Vandal.1.1.,c.5..S. Aug. Conf.1. 5., c. 8. , Serm. 310. , &c. 
3505 Martyr. ad 14. Sept. See Rosweide and Georgi, ibid. Ruinart Act. Mart. p. 203. . 
3506 Soe Suyskin the Bollandist, p. 240. , 342. , et p. 769. . 

3507 7 de Mortal. n. 20. . 


3508 Cone. t. 4, ,p. 325. . 


35097 2. 6.3 


3510 See Baronius ad an. 451. ,n. 54. , an. 594. , n. 101. , et Not. in Martyr. Rom. 16. Sept. 
3511 Ap. Metaphrast. II Julii, et Surium, t. 4. . 


3512 Hist. of the Othman Empire, b. 3., c. 1. , p. 106. . 





3513 See the Life of S. Palladius, July 6. ; and St. Columba’s, June 9. . 


3514 On the impression of the miraculous wounds of St. Francis, commemorated this day, see the life 
of that saint, Oct. 4. . 





3515 Trithemius, (Chron. Hirsang. ad an. 1147. ,) and after him Baillet, relate that St. Bernard visited 
St. Hildegardis at Mount St. Rupert. But they are solidly refuted by Stilting, p. 636. , and Mabillon, 
or rather Martenne, t. 6. . Annal. Ben. p. 410. . It was at Treves that the holy doctor approved her 
prophetic spirit, and some of her writings which he had read there. Pope Eugenius III. did the same in 
the council of Treves, where he presided. (Trithem. loc cit. ad an. 1150. , et Bibl. Patr. Ed. Lugd. t. 
23. , p. 537. .) This council was held in 1147. , or the beginning of 1148. . (See Stilting, p. 634. .) In 
the third book of her revelations there are some uncertain and apocryphal prophecies added by a 
strange hand; such as that quoted by Bzovius, ad an. 1415. . See Henschen. t. 1. , Mart. 7. , p. 667. ; 
also Amort De Revelat. and Benedict XIV. de Canonizat. 


Matthew of Westminster, ad an. 1292. , attributes to St. Hildegardis the Speculum futurorum 
temporum; out this work was only compiled from her writings by Gebenus, prior of Ebernach, in the 
thirteenth century. See Bern. Pez. Thes. Anec. t. 3. , part 3. , p. 629. . n. 14. . George Ecard, t. 2. , 
Corp. Hist. med. evi, in Chron. Herm Cornieri, ad an. 1140. ; and Stilting, § 13. .n. 195. , 196. , p. 
675. . 





3516 See Rodericus a Cygna archiep. Bracar.1. de confessar. solicitant. qu. 13. , n. 38. . 
3517 § Tho. a Villa Nova Serm. 1. , super Diliges Dominum Deum Tuam. 
) 


518 Ibid See also Serm. de M. Magdalena, &c. 
3519 Ser, super Diliges Dominum, &c 
3520 A noc, 14.:4.. 


3521 p 74. ,72., 


3522 p 73, . 


3523 p 94, . 


3524 p 93, . 


3525 p 66, . 


3926 p 135, 139.. 
3527 Ex Process. Ord. Nerit. fol. 734. , et Summ. p. 51. , sect. 194. , p. 103. , sect. 227. . 


3528 Formerly an episcopal city on a promontory, two miles from Baie, three from Puzzuoli, now in 
ruins. 


3529 The ruins of the amphitheatre at Puzzuoli show how magnificent and famous a place this was 
for such barbarous diversion. The situation of Puzzuoli was so delightful that Cicero, Hortensius, 
Piso, Marius. Cesar. Pompey, Nero, &c., had country-houses there. St. Proculus’s church at Puzzuoli 
was originally a temple built by Calphurnius in honor of Augustus. 


3930 See the description of the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in the year 1707. , in the Philosophical 
Transactions, No. 354. , that of Mount Atna, in 1669. , given by Borelli in a particular history 
thereof, with a philosophical account of volcanoes, &c. 


3931 See Marcellin. in Chron. ad ann. 471. . An ancient homily quoted by Baronius, Baillet, and 
Putignano. 


3532 Coe F, Putignano, t.3., p. 153., andt. 2., p. 61... 


3933 Vita Patris Bollandi, t. 1. , Martii. 





3534 See this miracle defended by cardinal Lambertini, afterward pope Benedict XIV. De Canoniz.1. 
4. , par.1. c. 31. , by Melchior Corneus, in Defens. Mir. adversus Danhawerum, p. 37. , and in the 
notes in Musantii Chron. p. 193. . Mr. Addison, Dr. Middleton, and several German Protestants, have 
tried their skill in forming objections to this miracle, which some of them would fain ascribe to the 
heat of the priest’s hands, others to the steams of the church or lamps, others think it may be some 
chymical composition of a soluble nature. See Danhawerus, and Bibliothec. German. t. 29. , ann. 
1734. . All these surmises suppose a fraud or juggle in the priests; but how will these authors 
persuade us that so many most holy, venerable, and learned persons have been and are hypocrites, 
impostors, and jugglers? The chymical secret would be not only a notorious fraud but also a 
wonderful discovery. The variation of the circumstances in which this miracle happens, removes the 
suspicion of this or such causes as the heat of hands, and the steams of the place. Nor can these be 
altered by the head being present, &c. That the ancient Christians often respectfully preserved the 
blood of martyrs in vials, is demonstrable from all authors who have written on the ancient 
cemeteries. 


3935 See Julius Caesar Capacius, in his Neapolitan History,1. 2. . Summontius, In his History of 
Naples, phioccarelli,1. De Neapolitanis Episcopis. 


3536 Radi in Vita S. Wilfr. n. 15. . 


3537 Polychron1. 5. , p. 239. . 


3938 Th. p. 310.. 


3539 Speiman thought this Penitential too long to be inserted in his edition of the English councils (t. 
1. , p. 154. ): and was imitated by Wilkins. (Conc. Britan. tom. 1. .) Luke D’Achery pubilshed one 
hundred and twenty articles of this work (Spicilegii, t. 9. ), which Labbe reprinted. (Conc. t. 6. , p. 
537. .) James Petit published a part of this Penitential, in two volumes quarto, with several 
dissertations and foreign pieces; but this edition is less accurate than the former, and many canons are 
added from other later Western penitentials, in some of which Theodore is himself quoted, and some 
decisions occur which stand in need of amendment. The six-score articles which contain a summary 
account of the discipline of the Latin and Greek Churches, are the chief part of what can be depended 
upon to be the genuine work of Saint Theodore. In these it is remarkable, that the apostolical 
temporary precept of the council at Jerusalem, of abstaining from things strangled, and from blood, 
was still observed in some Churches. That among the Greeks in the seventh century, even the laity 
received the communion every Sunday, and they who failed three times together were 
excommunicated. That children brought up in monasteries were permitted to eat flesh till fourteen 
years of age; the boys might be professed at fifteen, and girls at sixteen. Lastly, that the penitential 
canons then began to be mitigated, by shortening the term of penances. St. Theodore prescribed but 
one year for fornication, three for adultery, and seven for murder. This relaxation gradually crept into 
the Oriental Church, after Nectarius had abolished the office of penitentiary or public censor. In 
condescension to the weakness of many penitents, St. Theodore introduced the modern penitential 
canons of the Greeks into those churches, whose discipline he regulated, and was, in process of time, 
followed by many others in the West; as appears from several penitential; made in imitation of his, 
the authority of which is not to be compared to that of the ancient penitential canons in their 
decisions The Penitentiary of Ecbright archbishop of York, in 740. , was compiled upon this model. 


3540 Cap. 16. . 
3941 Can. 19. , 77.. 


3542 This Henry, called Blois or Winchester, was brother to Stephen king of England, and nephew to 
the impress Matilda; he was obliged to quit the see of Verdun in 1129. , but afterward became bishop 
of Winchester and cardinal. 





3543 See Baillet. 


3544 See the new Paris Breviary on the 3. d of November. Also Falconius, in Ephem. Greco- 
Moschas, &c. 


3545 Dial. 5.,¢.3.. 


3546 Tf we consider the great actions of Justinian, we shall be inclined to think, that in his reign the 
glory of he ancient Roman empire was revived: but if we look narrowly into his vices and bad 


administration, we shall rank him among tyrants. This prince began his reign in 527. , and died in 
565. . To reform the laws, which, by their multitude, confusion, and contradictions, were become a 
public nuisance, and the heaviest burden and oppression of the people for whose protection they were 
established, he caused the Code to be complied, consisting of select constitutions of preceding 
emperors, which he published in 529. , and more correctly again in 534. . The most useful decisions 
of the ablest lawyers he published under the title of Digestum or Pandecte, in 533. . He caused his 
institutes to be composed in four books, to serve as an introduction to his Pandecte. He added a great 
number of ecclesiastical and other laws under the title of Novelle. These works compose to this day 
the body of the Roman or Civil Law. 


The laws, edicts, and letters which go under the name of Justinian, are stamped with such marks of 
gravity, wisdom, and majesty, as to surpass all the others. Though this performance does so much 
honor to his memory, it is certain that this prince was more desirous to give to his subjects good laws 
than good magistrates; he aspired not so much to the glory of impartially administering justice, as to 
the vanity of being a legislator to posterity; his actions were far from being examples of that equity, 
of which his saws and lessons were rules. (See F. Dande, Jesuit, Historia Universalis Romani Imperii, 
t. 2. , at Wirtzburg, anno 1754. .) The questor Trebonian, a heathen, the principal and most learned of 
all the lawyers whom he employed in compiling these works, openly sold his sentences, and 
suppressed, or made laws as his interest or passions inclined him, as Procopius (1. de Bello Persico, 
c. 24, , 25. ), and Suidas (v. Trebon.) assure us. 


Justinian adored his imperial city and other parts of his dominions with stately churches and other 
buildings in an elegant taste, by which he added a lustre to his empire: yet by them he seemed rather 
to offer incense to his own vanity, than to raise his view to more noble prospects. He rescued Africa 
and Italy out of the hands of barbarians: but he devoured his own subjects, studying by every act of 
oppression, perfidy, and treachery, to amass treasures to feed his own extravagance and vices, and 
those of his empress Theodora, and Antonina, the wife of Belisarius. Never did any prince meddle so 
much with the affairs of the Church, as appears by the great number of laws which he made in his 
Novelle, to regulate almost its whole discipline; and by an unhappy Itch to be always disputing about 
the most abstruse theological points and mysteries of faith, in canvassing which he spent much of 
that time which he owed to the government of his empire. Having himself little or no learning, if we 
may believe Suidas, he was not happy in the choice of his theologians, and he contributed very much 
to widen and inflame the wounds, and increase the distraction of the Oriental Churches. The issue of 
his presumptuous curiosity and Inquiries was, that he fell into the heresy of the Incorrupticole, which 
he confirmed by an edict in which he declared that Christ’s body, in his mortal state, was never liable 
to any alteration, or even natural passion such as hunger, thirst, or pain, and that he ate without any 
necessity. (Procop. de Bello Gothic0,1. 3. , c. 35. et 33. et Anecdot. c. 18. .) 


Procopius, a native of Cesarea in Palestine, secretary to Belisarius in his expeditions in Africa and 
Italy, wrote two books on the Persian War, two on the Vandalic War, four on the Gothic War, and six 
on the Buildings of Justinian. In these histories the great actions of that emperor are displayed with 
honor. The same author left his AvexSota, or the Secret History of Justinian, Theodora, Belisarius, 
and Antonina. which he brought down to the year 562. , recounting the secret enormous crimes of 
those persons, and describing the court as a den of Incarnate fiends rather than men. In the printed 
copies, some pages relating to the obscenities of Theodora are justly omitted, which are preserved in 
the MS. copy in the Vatican library. The author discovers, by his inconsistency, at least, his own 
disingenuity. In his first works he flattered his prince, as Velleius; Paterculus commended Sejanus, 
whom, had he written two years later, after the fall of that wicked minister, he would have described 


as one of the most execrable monsters of the human race. The last work of Procopius seems the 
production of disappointed ambition and spleen, and is probably in great part a collection of slander. 
Though the author professed himself a Christian, this he probably did with views to temporal interest; 
for in many parts of his last work he betrays an aversion to the faith, and an attachment to the wild 
superstitions of idolatry, as Eicholius proves at length, Preefat. in Procop. Anecdot. n. 17. ad. 22. . See 
the edition of Helmstadt, 1654. . But we want not this secret history of Procopius to come at the true 
character of Justinian. 


3547 





Levi signifies one associated; Matthew, him that is given; in Latin Denatus. 


3548 The profession of a tax-gatherer is in itself lawful and necessary, and may be innocent. It has 
even furnished eminent examples of sanctity, witness the baron of Montmorency in Flanders, and 
Bernieres is Normandy, &c. 


3549 Ep. 146. , ad Damas. 


3550 The English word Gospel signifies, in the language of our ancestors, not God’s Word, but Good 
Word or tidings, as Evangelium in Greek. Good they wrote God; and God, Gode, with c. We now 
retain the word Spell only to signify a charm. See Hammond (p. 3. ), Somner, and Fr. Junius’s 
Etymological Dictionary, by Edm. Lye. That St. Matthew’s gospel was originally written in the 
modern Hebrew, that is, in the Syro-Chaldaic language, used by the Jews after the captivity, is 
affirmed by Papias, Origen, St. Ireneus, Eusebius, St. Jerom, St. Epiphanius, Theodoret, and all the 
ancient fathers, so positively and so unanimously, that it is matter of surprise that Erasmus, Calvin, 
Lightfoot, and some few others, should pretend it was written first in Greek, which they falsely 
mistake to have then been the vulgar language of the Jews in Palestine. That Christ preached to them 
in the Syro-Chaldaic tongue is plain from many words of that language used by him, which the 
evangelists retain and interpret in the gospels. St. Paul, haranguing the Jews at Jerusalem, spoke in 
the Syro-Chaldaic tongue (Acts 20. :2. , 27. :40. , 26. :14. ). The Syro-Chaldaic paraphrase of 
Onkelos on the Pentateuch, composed about the time of our Redeemer, and that of Jonathan on the 
books of Josue, Judges, and Kings, not much later, extant in the Polyglot, &c., were made to expound 
the Bible to the common people, who no longer understood the true ancient Hebrew, in which 
language the second books were still read in the Synagogues. (See Huet, de Claris Interpret. 8. 6. . 
Simon.1. 2. , c. 18. . Walton, Proleg. 12. , Frassen, contra Morin,1. 2. , Exercit. 8. , et Nat. Alex. Sec 
2. Diss 11. .) 


What Erasmus and the rest of these authors ground their conjecture upon, that St Matthew quotes the 
Old Testament according to the Greek Septuagint, is another mistake. For out of ten quotations found 
in his gospel, seven are visibly taken from the Hebrew, and the rest are no way contrary to that text, 
though they are mentioned only as to the sense, not in the words. St. Jerom expressly observes, from 
a copy of this gospel, in the original Hebrew, which he saw in the library at Caesarea, that St. 
Matthew’s quotations are made from the Hebrew (in Catal.) We are fools, says Isaac Vossius (Pref. 
App. inl. de 70. Interpr.) if we spend our time in confuting all idle dreams which trample upon the 
unanimous testimony of all antiquity, and the authority of all churches which conspire in assuring us, 
that the gospel of St. Matthew was originally written in the Syro-Chaldaic language. The Greek 
translation was made in the time of the apostles, as St. Jerom and St. Austin affirm, perhaps by some 
of them; it was at least approved by them, and from their time has been always looked upon to hold 
the place of the original. For, the Syro-Chaldaic copy seems to have been soon corrupted by the 


Nazareans, or Jewish converts, who adhered to the ceremonies of the law. Also the Ebionite heretics 
retrenched many passages. 

Among the additions made by the Nazareans, some consisted of sayings of our Divine Redeemer, 
handed down by those that had received them from his sacred mouth, and are quoted as such by the 
fathers See a collection of these in Grabe. (Spicilegii, t. 1. , p. 12. .) Other additions of these heretics 
were fictitious. These interpolations and falsifications brought the Hebrew copy into disrepute in the 
Church; or if the gospel of the Nazareans had a different ground from the Hebrew text of St. 
Matthew, at least the latter is long since lost: and St. Epiphanius tells ns (Her. 29. , n. 9. ) that the 
gospel of the Nazareans or Hebrews was only that of St. Matthew interpolated. The Chaldaic text of 
St. Matthew’s gospel, published by Tillet, and republished from another more imperfect copy by 
Munster, is evidently a modern translation made from the Greek. The Latin Vulgate, or rather the old 
Italic, was translated from the Greek text, and corrected according to it by St. Jerom. See Le Long 
Biblioth. Sacra: Mills, Proleg. in Gr. Test. p. 5. e: 31. &c. Dom Martianay published, in 1695. , the 
ancient Italic version of this gospel. Since that time an old MS. copy of the four gospels in the true 
ancient Italic version, was found at Corbie; and published at Verona. 


3551 Fys.1, 3, ,c. 24. . S. Hieron. in Catal. 


3954 § Hieron. Prol. in Matt. S. Epiph. her. 31..b. 12. . 
3995 padag.1.2.,c. 1. 
3556 Th Ps, 45. . 


35577 10.0.9. 


3559 Carm. 26. . 

3560 Ezech, 1. :10.. 
3961 A noc, 4.:7.. 
3962 John 1,118... 
3563 Tract. 30. in Joan. 


3564 Const. Apost. L. 2., c. 62. 


3565 A dy, Vigilant. 
3566 Constit. Monast. c. 2.. 


3967 Briovere is a Celtic word, and signifies a bridge on the river Vire. The castle of Briovere 
belonges to the bishopric of Coutances till 1576. , when it was exchanged for that of Moutiers, by 
Arthur de Cossé. 


3568 p 975, 


3569 p 278. . 


3570 Anal. Bened. t. 1. , p. 568. . 


3571 This monastery is still enriched with the relics of the holy martyrs, notwithstanding the several 
distributions made of them. In the cathedral of Sion a magnificent chapel is dedicated in honor of St. 
Maurice, who is the principal patron of the Valais. 


In 1489. were found two hundred bodies of the companions of St. Maurice at the village of Schoz 
about two leagues from Lucerne, where a chapel stood long before, famous for privileges and 
Indulgences. (Murer, Helvet. Sacr. p. 30. .) F. Chardon gives a history of the miracles wrought there. 
St. Maurice and his companions are honored in many churches of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal; and St. Maurice is principal patron of the royal house of Savoy. 


Amadeus VIII. duke of Savoy, having in 1434. resigned the sovereignty, retired to Repaille, near the 
lake of Geneva, to lead an eremitical life; and was followed by six gentlemen, all widowers, and 
above the age of sixty. Here he laid the foundation of the Military Order of Saint Maurice; of which 
the king of Sardinia is grand master. The knights can marry but once, unless dispensed with. The 
Order, in its present state, was instituted by Emmanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, and confirmed by 
pope Gregory XIII. in 1572. . See Augustinus Patricius, Hist. Conc. Basil. ap. Labbe, Concil. t. 13. , 
col. 1488. . Joan Gobelinus, seu Pontius Aneas Sylvius, post Pius II. (qui sub amanuensis sui nomine 
latere voluit) Comment, vite sue. Petrus Monodus, in Amadeo Pacifico (quem librum Latine edidit 
initio sec. xvii.), p. 53... 


Agaunum, now called Saint Maurice, passed from the kings of Burgundy to the house of Savoy in the 
eleventh century; but was taken from Charles, father of Emmanuel Philibert, by Francis I. of France, 
assisted by the Swiss and Genevans. By one of the articles of the treaty of peace, the duke of Savoy 
consented to give it up to the canton of Valais, on condition that the relics of the martyrs of the 
Thebean legion should be removed to Turin. The bishop of Sion, protector and governor of Valais, 
sent notice to the inhabitants of St. Maurice to agree to the treaty, which had been ratified by the oath 
of the contending powers; and the bishop of Aoste presented himself in the name of the duke of 
Savoy to demand the relics. This demand threw the whole city into the utmost confusion; the people 
in exchange offered to give up their troops and money; they endeavored to engage heaven itself in 
their interest, by a general fast and public prayers, and even bound themselves by oath at the foot of 
the altar, rather to sacrifice their lives, than part with the precious treasure. The bishop threatened 
them with the severest chastisement, but in vain. He then proposed to take half of the relics, which 
they at length consented to. The ceremony of the translation to Turin was most solemn. The bishops 


of Aoste, of Verteil, and of Yvree, the clergy, the governors of the towns, with the soldiers, and a 
number of musicians attended the procession, which was met within a mile of Turin by all the Orders 
of that city. The relics were deposited in the cathedral, and put into two silver shrines on the 16. th of 
January, 1581. . Duke Charles Emmanuel, by an edict of the 23. d of August, 1603. , wherein he 
mentions the favors he had obtained from heaven through the intercession of St. Maurice, ordered his 
feast to be kept on the 22. d of September, forbidding any servile work on that day under the severest 
penalties. The same was done by Vincent, duke of Mantua. F. Bernardin Rossignoli, the learned 
Jesuit, under the name of William Baldesano, canon of Turin, published in Italian at the end of the 
sixteenth century, a history of St. Maurice, which was reprinted with additions in the beginning of the 
following century. It gives a detail of the translations we have mentioned, and of the miracles 
wrought through the intercession of the saint. This is the work which the Bollandists have followed. 


3572 Though the authors of his life make him bishop of Poitiers, in which they are followed by 
Baillet, and the writers of the Gall. Christ. Vetus; yet his name is not found in the catalogue of the 
bishops of that see. From this circumstance Le Cointe, ad an. 649. ; Pagi, Crit. Annal. Baron, ad an. 
653. ; Longueval, Hist. de l’Eglise Gal. Infer that he never was bishop of Poitiers. Wandelbert thinks 
he was a bishop in Brittany. If we suppose him to have been a co-bishop, which was usual at that 
time, we can easily account for the omission of his name in the catalogue. See Bingham, &c. 


3573 Prescr. c. 32.. 


3574 See Hammond, Pearson, Cave. &c. 





3575 See Berti, Chron. t. 2. , and Chronologia primorum Pontificum ex picturis veteribus in Basilica 
S. Paull, sedente S. Leone vel Symmacho inter Opr. Anastasii Biblioth. per utrumque Blanchinum 
edita, Rome, 1717. . 


3576 Hom. 14. in Cant. 

39771, 2. de Virg. p. 469. , in Ps. 104. . et ep. 25. 
3578 Carm. 4. , et Or. 18. . 

3979 Maij, t.1., p. 42. 

3980 T 9. n. 4. , p. 489. . 


3581 Rath, in old Irish, signifies a town or military inclosure, and Both, a booth, or cottage; so that 
Rathboth is a town made up of cottages. 


3582 Hist. Eccles.1.5.,c. 16.. 


3583 Soe Mabillon, t. 4. , Act Ord Bened. p. 456. . Bp. Tanner, de Scriptor. p. 5. . 





3584 According to Colgan, St. Rupert, who is honored on the 27. th of March, was also a Scot from 
Ireland. The same author asserts that St. Conald was one of the twelve holy missionaries who 
accompanied St. Rupert, and that his relics were taken up by St. Virgilius, and exposed to public 
veneration at Saltsburg in 773. . 


3585 L. 5., c. 22. . St. Ceolfrid calls that tonsure St. Peter’s, in which the crown was entire of the 
whole head: but that Simon Magus’s, in which the circle was imperfect, and only on the fore-part. 
See Mabillon. Prefat. ad Sec. 2. , Bened. 


3586 See App. ad Martyr. Gallic. Malmesb. de Reg.1. 1. , c. 3. , et Monast. Ang1.1.1.,¢.4.. 
3587 Soe Leland, de Sriptor. ed. a Tanner, p. 162. . 


3588 This lake, called Lough-Eirc, Harris takes to be the hollow or basin, in which a great part of the 
city of Cork now stands, drained and built on by the industry of the Inhabitants. To the reputation of 
St. Barr, the first bishop and abbot here, is the city of Cork indebted for its original at takes its name 
from Coreach which, in the Irish language, signifies a low marshy ground. 


3589 Cod, 184. . 


3590 p 310. . 


3991 Coq, p. 329... 


3592 The ingenious Mr. Wharton, sub-preceptor of Westminster school, who had travelled into 
France, in his Essay on the Writings and Genius of Mr. Pope, among several miscellany anecdotes, 
makes the following reflection (p. 325. ). “I believe few persons have ever been present at the 
celebrating a mass in a good choir, but have been extremely affected with awe. If not with devotion. 
—Lord Bolingbroke, being one day present at this solemnity, in the chapel at Versailles, and seeing 
the bishop elevate the host, whisperer his companion the marquess de , ‘If I were king of France, 
I would always perform this ceremony myself. This is the testimony of professed adversaries and 
scoffers. See also Dr. Taylor, &c. 





3593 Boerhaave takes notice, that before there were any professed physicians, it was the custom 
among the ancient Egyptians, when any one was sick, to inquire of neighbors and passengers, if they 
knew any remedies proper for the patient. But ever since the study of physic has been a profession, it 
has been both honorable and lucrative. The customary yearly salary which princes paid their 
physicians, about the time of Christ’s birth, was 250. sestertia, or above 2018.1. sterling. Stertinius 
complained that he had only a salary of 500. sestertia, or 4036.1. 9. s. 2. d., when he had by his 
private practice 600. sestertia or 4843.1. 15. s See Dr. Arbuthnot’s book On Coins; and Mr. William 
Smith’s book of Remarks on the same, p. 226. . 


3594 Theodoret, ep. 133. . 


3595 Procop. de Adific. Justinian.1.2.,c.11.. 


3596 aq. an.516.. 
3597 L. de Glor. Mart. 


3598 This religious preparation always preceded the ceremony of conferring knighthood, and usually 
the enrolling a soldier in the army. See Ingulphus, History of Croyland, &c. 


3599 St. Wenceslas was the fifteenth duke from Czecus the Sclavonian, who founded the Bohemian 
state about the year 644. . St. Wenceslas was acknowledged duke in 921. , and saluted king in 937. . 
He is called the first king of Bohemia, but his successors were only dukes, till the emperor Henry IV., 
in 1086. , erected Bohemia into a kingdom in favor of Uratislas II. 





3600 The ancient great monastery of Winburn, out by he West-Saxon kings, was double; each 
separated from the other and surrounded with high walls. No monk could ever set foot in the 
enclosure of the nuns, except in their church to say mass, and immediately after he came down from 
the altar to leave it and return to his own cloister. No nun could ever go out of her own inclosure. 


3601 See Baillet, Thomassin, &c 


3602 This festival has been celebrated in the Church with great solemnity ever since the sixth 
century. It was enacted in the ecclesiastical laws of king Etheired in England. In the year 1014. , 
“That every Christian who is of age, fast three days on bread and water, and raw herbs, before the 
feast of Sty Michael, and let every man go to confession and to church barefoot.—Let every priest 
with his people go in procession three days barefoot, and let every one’s commons for three days be 
prepared without anything of flesh, as if they themselves were to eat it, both in meat and drink, and 
let all this be distributed to the poor. Let every servant be excused from labor these three days, that he 
may the better perform his fast. or let him work what he will for himself. These are the three days, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, text before the feast of St. Michael. If any servant break his fast, 
let him make satisfaction with his hide (bodily stripes), let the poor freeman pay thirty pence, the 
king’s thane a hundred and thirty shillings: and let the money be divided to the poor.” See Sir Henry 
Spelman’s Councils, vol. 1. . p. 530. , and Johnson’s Collection of the Canons of the Church of 
England, t. 1. , an. 1014. . Michaelmas-day is mentioned among the great feasts in the Saxon 
Chronicle on the year 1011. ; in the Saxon Menology of the ninth century, published by Mr. Wanley 
(in Lingu. Aquiion Thes. 1. :2. , p. 107. ), and in the English Calendar published by Dr. Hicks (in his 
Saxon Grammar, p. 102. . &c.). 


3603 See Du Cange, Descript. Constantinop. 
3604 Rom. 13. :7.. 

3605 § Bern. Serm. de Obed 

3606 Gen, 18. :2.. 


3607 Dan. 10. :5.,9.. 


3608 Fyod, 23. :21.. 


3609 Hebr, 2. :16.. 

3610 Isa. 6. :3. . 

3611 Apoc 4. :8.. 

3612 tid. 5. 211. 

3613 ps 102, :20. , 21. 

3614 Job. 1. :6., 38. :7.. 

3615 Gen, 16. :8., 21.:17.. 

3616 Gen, 22.219. . 

3617 Dan. 3. :49.. 

3618 Dan. 6. :22.. 

3619 Act, 12.:7.. 

3620 act.5.:19.. 

3621 act, 7, :52., and Heb. 2. :2.. 
3622 noc i es 

3623 Dan. 8.:9., 10.. 

3624 Fyod. 23, :21. and Numb. 20. :16. . 
3625 jude 2. 

3626 A noc, 12 ,27.% 

3627 T uke 16, :23. . 

3628 watt. 24. &c. 


3629 pe 103, :4., 102. :20. 


3630 ps 33. :8., 90. :11., Baruch 6. :6. . 
3631 Gon, 32, 226... 

3632 Gen. 48. :16.. 

3633 Job 1. . 

3634 Tyke 22. :41.. 

3635 Dan, 10, :13.. 

3636 Dan. 11.:1.. 

3637 Dan. 12. :1.. 

3638 Deut, 10. :8.. 

3639 | ycas’s Inquiry after Happiness, t. 1., ch. 3., p. 74. . 
3640 Zachar. 1. :12.. 

3641 Job 33. :23.. 

3642 Tob, 12. :12.. 

3643 A noc, 8. :3.,4.. 


3644 Gen. 48. . 


3645 Isa. 6 


3646 watt. 18. . 


3647 st. Paul condemns a superstitious worship of angels (Coloss. 2. :18. ), and the ancient council 
of Laodicea declares the same to be idolatry. (Can. 35. , t. 1. , p. 468. .) Here is meant a superstitious 
worship introduced by certain heretics. St. Jerom and St. Clement of Alexandria (1. 6. . Strom. p. 
636. ) testify, that many Jews at that time adored the angels and stars. Among the heretics of the 
infant Church the Simonians, Corinthians, and several others, pretended that this world was framed 
and governed by angels, with many ridiculous extravagances concerning them, as we read in St. 
Ireneus, St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Epiphanius, Tertullian, St. Austin, and Theodoret. Hence 
these heretics worshipped the angels, some in an idolatrous manner, others with superstitious notions 
and practices. This worship was evidently superstitious, and highly criminal, and was condemned as 
such. But we must not hence infer, says Balsamon (who flourished in the twelfth century), that the 


honor which is due to the angels was over censured. (Comm. in Can. Conc. Laodic.) Estius thinks the 
superstitions of these heretics regarded the Genii or imaginary tutelary spirits of the idolators, who 
derived their notions of them from a corrupted tradition concerning the angels, and who ascribed to 
them several divine attributes. At least these superstitions belonged to the fables of those heretics 
who ascribed to angels the framing of this world, and such a government of it as cannot, without 
idolatry, or at least without abominable superstition, be given to any creatures. 


3648 7g. , contra Cels. p. 400. . 


36497 5. Ib. p. 233.. 

3650 Hom. i, in Ezech. p. 391. . 
3651 Inter ep. S. Cypr. 77., p. 330. . 
3652 GO, 40. , p. 664. . 

3653 Carm, 22. ,t.2..p. 94... 

3654 L de Locis Beatis. 

3655 §_ Ephr. 1de Virginit. p. 129. . 
3656 A noc, 21,2275. 


3657 Constantine the Great declared openly In favor of the Christians in the West, after the defeat of 
Maxentius, and out of compliment to him, Licinius favored them in the East. His colleague Maximin 
was a cruel persecutor; but his death, in 313. , put an end to the persecution raised by Dioelesian, 
though it was afterward revived in the East for a short time, when war broke out between Licinius 
and Constantine, in 318. , and continued till the defeat of the former. Licinius seems to have began 
his persecution is Thrace, where he then resided. St. Theodota received her crown in the first fury of 
this storm. 


3658 St. Jerom tells us, that it was not in Illyricum or Dalmatia: some Italians have pretended that it 
was in Italy; but it seems certainly to have stood in Pannonia. St. Prosper tells us, in his Chronicle, 
that this great doctor died in 420. , lived ninety-one years, and consequently was born in 329. ; which 
is adopted by Dr. Cave and Fleury. Martianay places his birth in 331. . Tillemont, with Baronius and 
Dolci, gathers from what the saint hath written of himself, and from the circumstances of his life, that 
he was more probably born in 342. , and lived only seventy-eight years. 


3659 Dolzi proves from several passages of St. Jerom that his native language was the Illyrican, not 
the Latin. Whence he says,1. 2. , adv. Rufin, that he was worn out almost from his cradle with the 
labor of learning the Latin tongue. 


3660 ¢+ Jerom tells us that after he had gone through the study of rhetoric, he prepared himself by 
Porphyry’s Introduction for the Study of Logic, and that he studied the logical books of Aristotle. He 
mentions that whilst he was a young student at Rome, he used on Sundays to visit, with his school- 
fellows, the cemeteries of the martyrs, or catacombs, which he describes,1. 12. , in c. 40. . Ezech. p. 
979. , 980. . “When a boy I studied the liberal arts at Rome, I was wont to make a round to visit the 
tombs of the apostles and martyrs, with others of the same age and inclinations, and often to descend 
into the caves which are dug deep into the earth, and have for walls on each side the bodies of those 
that are interred there.” 


3661 Cod. Theodos. 13. . t. 3. ,1. 11.. p. 39., 40.. 

3662 Auson, ep. 18. , p. 644. . 

3663 § | Hier. ep. 4., p. 

3664 Ep.1. p. 3... See Dom. Rivet, Hist. Littér. de la Pr. t. 1., part. 2., p.12.. 
3665 § Hier. Pref. 2., inl. 2., in Galat. et ep. 4., p.6.. 

3666 Hist, Liter. Aquil.1. 3..c.3., p. 124.. 


3667 st, Chromatius, in eighteen homilies upon St. Matthew’s gospel, still extant, expounds the 
Lord’s Prayer, and recommends almsdeeds, fasting, and other virtues. His words are well chosen, his 
notions just, and his reflections useful. These eighteen homilies are in most editions corruptly printed 
an one, of as three treatises See Ceillier, t. 10. . p. 80. . Fontanini, Hist. Liter. Aquil.1. 3. , c. 4. ; p. 
133. . Sollier the Bollandist, ad diem 17. Aug. Henrious Palladius,1. 9. , Annal Forojul. 


3668 Ep. 96. , alias 16. , ad Principiam. 


3669 Noris, Hist. Pelag.1. 2. ,¢.3.. 





3670 Rufin. Apol. 1. S. Hieron. Apol. 1. et 2. Chron. ad an. 376. , &c. 
3671 Ruffin. Apol. 1. et 2. . Fontanini,1. 4.,c. 1., p. 156. , 157. . 


3672 Edm. Martenne,1. 1. de Antig. Eccl. ritibus, c. 16. . § 12. . Master in Schediasmate de 
Susceptoribus, p. 69. . 


3673 Dy Pin (Bib. t. 3. ), Ceillier (t. 10. , p. 2. ), and some others, by mistake, say, Rufinus was 
baptized in a chapel of the monastery. But it is certain that he received that sacrament in the 
cathedral, as Fontanini demonstrates (1. 4. , c. 1. , p. 157. ), nor was baptism ever solemnly 
administered but in cathedrals and parochial churches. Bertoli (Antichita d’Aquileia, p. 360. ) 
describes in the chapel of St. Jerom, in the cathedral of Aquileia, a very old monument erected in 
memory of Rufinus being baptized in that place, though the name of St. Jerom has been substituted 
by some modern hand in the place of that of Rufinus. St Jerom expressly says in two letters to pope 


Damasus, that he put on the garment of Christ at Rome, which always means baptism. See Baronius 
ad an. 57. , and Jos. Vicecomes de ant. baptismi ritibus, t. 3. , c. 6. . 


3674 S. Hier. ep. 1., alias 41. , &c. 

3675 Ibid. 

3676 Ep. 22. ad Eustochium. de Virgin. c. 3. . 
3677 Cantic. 1. :3.. 

3678 Ep. 95. , ad Rustic, p. 769. . 

3679 Ep. 18. , alias 22. , ad Eustoch. de Virginit 
3680 5 Hieron, Ap01.1. 1.. 


3681 The fault consisted not in the eloquence of style, which St. Jerom proposed to himself, but in an 
exclusive or passionate fondness for that profane study. When Rufin objected that he had broken his 
earth is still reading the profane classical authors, he answers that he could not blot out of his 
memory what he had before read, but had not opened any such books, though the oath was only a 
dream. In his comments on the Epistle to the Galatians, 1. :3. , he tells Paula and Eustochium that 
they well knew that he has not then opened Tully, Ovid, or any other Pagan author of polite literature 
for fifteen years past, and that When anything of them occurred to his mind, in discourse, he 
remembered It as a dream which was passed. 


3682 Fy 14. , alias 57., ad Damas. p. 19., t. 4.. 

3683 Ep. 16. , alias 58. ad Damas., p. 22. . 

3684 ¢ Hier. Pref. in Paralip. 

3685 T, 3, , ad Damas., pe 515: 

3686 Ep. 16. , et 27. , ed. Vet. 

3687 §_ Hier. in Apcl. ad Pammac. et cp. 11. . 

3688 s Hier. ep.1, alias 41., ep. 2., alias 5. , ep. 22., alias 25. . 
3689 th p. 611. 

3690 7 2. | p. 704. , ed. Ben. 


3691 Th p. 778. . See January 31. 


3692 7 2., par. 2.,p.51.. 
3693 § Hier. ep. 15. , ad Marcel. Ib. p. 52. . 


3694 § Jerom in two letters to Fabiola, pp. 574. , 586. , and in her funeral elegy, which he wrote to 
Oceanus, p.657. . 


3695 Several letters of this holy doctor to those ladies or other devout persons, contain excellent 
advice and instructions for various states and conditions. Heliodorus, having left him in the desert of 
Chalcis in Syria to return home to Rome, St. Jerom wrote him a most eloquent letter to conjure him 
to come back to his retirement. He uses tender reproaches. “Nice soldier,” says he, “what are you 
doing in your father’s house?-—Remember that day wherein you listed yourself a soldier of Christ; 
then you took an oath of fidelity to him. Though your little nephew should hang about your neck— 
though your mother should tear her hair—though your father should lie down on the threshold of the 
door to stop you. step over your father, and follow the standard of the cross with dry eyes. It is great 
mercy to he cruel on such occasions. You are mistaken, brother, if you suppose that a Christian can 
he without persecution he is then most violently assaulted when he thinks himself most secure.—You 
will say, clergymen live in cities. God forbid that I should speak evil of those who succeed the 
apostles, who consecrate the body of Jesus Christ with their holy mouths, who make us Christians, 
and who, holding the keys of the kingdom of heaven in their hands, judge, if I may so say, before the 
day of judgment.” he shows the difference between the states of a priest and of a monk, and deters 
him from consenting to be assumed into the clergy, because, though a worthy priest acquires a greater 
degree of perfection, “it is not the ecclesiastical dignity that makes good Christians.—It is not easy 
for all men to have St. Paul’s graces, or Sr. Peter’s sanctity.” He eloquently extols the happiness of 
holy penance and solitude, in which Heaven is open to us. Heliodorus determined to return to the 
desert: but, being ordained priest, was obliged to serve the Church at Rome. His nephew, Nepotian, 
being a young ecclesiastic, St. Jerom wrote to him excellent rules for the conduct of a clergyman; as, 
That Christ alone be his portion, so that in his heart he possess nothing but the Lord: and that though 
he live by the altar, he ought to be content with food and raiment, esteeming all the rest the portion of 
pilgrims and the poor. 2. . That he never let women come near his house, or at least but seldom; have 
no familiarity with virgins consecrated to God; and either be acquainted with none, or love all 
equally, and never dwell in the same house with any. “Trust not your past chastity.” says he, “you are 
neither holier than David, nor stronger than Samson, nor wiser than Solomon. Visit not women alone; 
speak not with them face to face.” He forbids making feasts for laymen; recommends charity, 
prudence, discretion, modesty, and sobriety but would have no excess in fasts. He strictly charges the 
clergyman not to have an itching tongue or ears, and that he never desire to be invited to dinner; and 
that, when he is invited, he seldom go, &c. Nepotian dying soon after this. St. Jerom wrote his 
panegyric to his uncle Heliodorus, then bishop of Altino, in which he draws an elegant portraiture of 
the shortness and uncertainty of life, commends the diligence and devotion of the deceased in 
adorning the chapels and altars of martyrs with flowers, &c., and comforts Heliodorus with the 
assurance that his nephew was then with Christ, in the company of the saints. (P. 283. .) 


Rusticus, a native of Marseilles, and a monk, but living at Rome, having begged his advice, the saint 
gave him directions how to serve God in the monastic state. He recommends watchfulness and 
constant fervor, assiduity in manual labor, reading, meditation upon the scriptures, prayer, obedience, 
chastity and fasting. He prefers the cenobetical life to that of hermits, as more secure, and would have 
persons live first in some religious community before they commence hermits. He says that it was a 


rule in the monasteries in Egypt to admit no one who could not or would not ply manual labor, not so 
much to gain in subsistence as to prevent bad thoughts, and avoid idleness. In singing the divine 
office the voice is not so much considered as the affection of the heart. “No art,” says he, “is learned 
without a master, much less that of salvation. Serve your brethren, wash the feet of strangers, be 
silent when you suffer wrong,” &c. He lays down humility and patience as a great means to 
overcome temptations, which he confirms by the following example. A young Greek who lived in a 
monastery in Egypt, was troubled with violent temptations of the flesh, and neither assiduous labor 
nor the most severe abstinence, strengthened by fervent prayer, delivered him from the annoyance of 
this dreadful enemy. His superior, to whom he disclosed his danger, gave privately orders to a certain 
grave companion to haunt him everywhere with the most reviling taunts and reproaches, and then to 
come and complair to the abbot against him, as if he had done the injury. When a year had passed in 
this manner, the young man was asked whether his former temptations still gave him any trouble. To 
this he answered: “Father, I have much ado to live, much less can any thoughts of pleasure infest my 
mind.” Rusticus was then returning to Gaul. Wherefore St. Jerom bids him govern himself by the 
admonitions of two holy bishops, that he might never decline on either side, or forsake the king’s 
highway. These were Proculus, the most religious and learned bishop of Marseilles, and Exuperius, 
bishop of Toulouse. of the latter he says: “This holy prelate imitates the widow of Sarepta: he feeds 
others, and fasts himself: nothing but the hunger and wants of other men trouble him. He has given 
all his estate to the poor, yet no one is richer than he. He carries the body or our Lord Jesus Christ in 
an osier basket, and his precious blood in a glass vessel.—Follow the steps of this good bishop and 
other saints, whom the pastoral dignity has made poorer and more humble. If you would embrace a 
state more perfect, get out of your own country, as Abraham did; leave your kindred; if you have any 
goods, sell them, and distribute the price to the poor. Strip yourself of all things to follow only Jesus 
Christ. ‘Nudum Christum nudus sequere.’ It is hard, I confess; it is great and difficult; but the 
recompense is infinite.” On the rules which this saint prescribed to holy virgins, see the life of St. 
Eustochium. His letters to widows usually contain strong exhortations to a retired, penitential, devout 
life, to which their condition particularly invites them. He speaks with great warmth against second 
marriages; though he grants them to be lawful, and without sin. 


Among this father’s letters of spiritual advice, there is not perhaps a more useful one than that which 
he wrote to Leta, wife of Toxotius, St. Paula’s son. It contains rules for the education of her little 
daughter, St. Paula the Younger, whom her grandmother designed for a religions life with her at 
Bethlehem. Her grandfather was a priest of Jupiter; but the rest of their family were Christians. St. 
Jerom exhorts them to convert him by their regularity, modesty, and virtuous deportment: a motive 
too strong for malice itself to resist. “I am persuaded,” says he, “that Jupiter himself might have 
believed in Jesus Christ, had he had such an alliance and family as yours.” St. Jerom puts Leta in 
mind that she had obtained her daughter of God at the tombs of the martyrs, only that she might be 
brought up to serve him. As to her education, he lays down the following rules: “Let her be brought 
up as Samuel was, in the temple, and the Baptist, in the desert, in utter ignorance of vanity and vice. 
Let her never hear, learn, or discourse of anything but what may conduce to the fear of God. Let her 
never hear bad words, nor learn profane songs; but as soon as she can speak, let her learn some parts 
of the psalms. No rude boys must come near her: nor even girls or maids, but such as are strangers to 
the maxims and conversation of the world. Let her have an alphabet of little letters made of box or 
ivory, the names of all which she most know, that she may play with them, and that learning be made 
a diversion. When a little older, let her form each letter in wax with her finger, guided by another’s 
hand; then let her be invited, by prizes and presents suited to her age, to join syllables together, and to 
write the names of the patriarchs down from Adam. Let her have companions to learn with her, that 
she may be spurred on by emulation, and by hearing their praises. She is not to be scolded or 


browbeaten, if slower; but to be encouraged, that she may rejoice to surpass, and be sorry to see 
herself outstripped and behind others, not envying their progress, but rejoicing at it, and admiring it, 
whilst she reproaches her own backwardness. Great care is to be taken that she conceive no aversion 
to studies, lest their bitterness remain in riper years. Let the words which she learns be chosen and 
holy, such as the names of the prophets and apostles. Let her run down the genealogies from Adam, 
that even in this a foundation be prepared for her memory hereafter. A master must be found for her, 
who is a man both of virtue and learning: nor will a great scholar think it beneath him to teach her the 
first elements of letters, as Aristotle did Alexander the Great. That is not to be contemned without 
which nothing great can be acquired. The very sound of letters and the first documents are very 
different in a learned and in an unskilful mouth. Care must be taken that she be not accustomed by 
fond nurses to pronounce half-words, or to play in gold and purple: the first would prejudice her 
speech, the second her virtue. Great care is necessary that she never learn what she will have 
afterward to unlearn. The eloquence of the Gracchi derived its perfection from the mother’s elegance 
and purity of language; and that of Hortensius was framed from his father’s breast. What young 
minds imbibe is scarce ever to be rooted out, and they are disposed sooner to imitate defects and 
vices than virtues and good qualities. Alexander, the conqueror of the world, could never correct the 
faults in his gait and manners, which he had learned in his childhood from his master Leonidas. She 
must have no nurse or maid of light carriage, or that is talkative, or a tippler. When she sees her 
heathen grandfather, let her leap on his breast, hang about his neck, and sing in his ears Alleluia. Let 
her be amiable to all, but she must be apprised early that she is to be the spouse of Christ. No paint 
must ever touch her face or hair, to forebode the flames of hell.” 


Pretextata, wife of Hymetius, the uncle of Eustochium, by his orders, changed her dress and face, to 
endeavor to overcome her resolution of living a virgin; but an angel that same night said to her in her 
sleep, “Thou hast preferred the commands of thy husband to those of Christ, and presumed to touch 
the head of God’s virgin with thy sacrilegious hand, which shall this moment wither, and, after five 
months thou shalt die, and, unless thou repentest, be dragged to hell. If thou perseverest in thy crime, 
thou shalt also lose thy husband and children.” The event showed repentance came too late to avert 
the threat as to this world. Heli offended God by his children. (1. Reg. 1. et 4. .) He cannot be made a 
bishop who has vicious children (1. Tim. 3. ), and a woman is to be saved by her virtuous children, 
(ib.) “If the faults of grown up age be imputed to parents, much more are those of an age which 
knows not the right hand from the left. If you are solicitous your daughter should not be bit by a 
viper, how much more that she be not hurt by the poison of all the earth; let her not drink of the 
golden cup of Babylon, nor go abroad with Diana to see the daughters of the world. Let her never 
play with her feet, nor learn any levity or vanity. Poisons are only given disguised in honey, and vices 
never deceive but when presented under the appearance of virtues.” 


He adds advice, when she should be grown up, that she never stir out but with her parents, and 
tremble at the sight of a man, as the Blessed Virgin did at that of an angel in the appearance of a man; 
that she be usually to be found in the church or her chamber; never join with other girls in noisy 
plays, and revet go to great banquets, for it is securer for temperance never to know what the palate 
might crave. He will have her drink no wine, unless a little mixed with water, and that only in her 
tender years. He prescribes that she be utterly ignorant of the very use of musical instruments; that 
she learn, first Greek, then Latin, her native language, which he would have cultivated from her 
infancy with the greatest correctness; for barbarisms and faults then learned are scarce ever to be 
corrected. He lays down, as capital rules that she never see anything in her father or mother which It 
would be a fault for her to imitate; and that she never go out, but with her mother to the church or 
tombs of the martyrs. He adds, that she must read, pray, and work by turns the whole day, rise at 


night to prayer, recite the psalms, and be exact to the hours of the divine office, matins, tierce, sext, 
none, and vespers. She should learn to spin, weave and make clothes, but only such as are modest, 
never fine ones, or such wherewith bodies clothed are made the more naked. Her food must be 
chiefly roots and herbs, sometimes a little fish: but she should eat so as always to be hungry, and to 
be able to read or sing psalms Immediately after meals. He says, “The immoderate long fasts of many 
displease me. I have learned, by experience, that the ass much fatigued in the road seeks rest at any 
rate. In a long journey strength must be supported, lest, by running the first stage too fast we should 
fail in the middle. In Lent full scope is to be given to severe fasting, but more in seculars, who, like 
shell fish, have their juices laid up to live on, than in those whose life is a perpetual fast. All baths 
displease me in a grown-up virgin; though she be alone, she ought to blush at herself, and not bear to 
see any part of her own body naked.” He allows bathing sometimes in children. He advises that a 
person first learn the psalter, and sing it; that then by reading the Proverbs she study the precepts of 
virtue; next, by Ecclesiastes, she learn to despise the world; and learn by Job patience and piety: that 
after this she pass to the Gospels which are to be always in her hands); next, to the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles; then get by heart the Prophets and the historical books; and, last of all, 
venture to take in her hands the book of Canticles, which she will be then prepared to understand In a 
spiritual sense He adds, she may be conversant in the works of St. Cyprian, and may run over, 
without danger of error, the epistles of St. Athanasius and the writings of St. Hilary. He desires Leta, 
If it was difficult to practise these lessons at Rome, to send the girl to her grandmother Paula, and her 
aunt Eutochium at Bethlehem, where her piety and education would be more secure; and he promises 
himself to be himself her master and tutor: adding, he should be more honored by teaching the spouse 
of Christ, who is one day to be raised to heaven, than the philosopher was in being preceptor to the 
Macedonian king, who was soon to perish by Babylonian poison. Leta followed his advice. St. Paula 
the Younger being sent to Bethlehem, consecrated herself to Christ in her grandmother’s monastery, 
and seems, by the life of St. Martinian. to have been afterward the foundress and abbess of a new 
nunnery there. Leta imitated at Rome the excessive charity to the poor, and other extraordinary 
virtues of her mother-in-law; and some time after this, embraced a slate of perpetual continency; as 
St. Jerom testifies in his epitaph of Paula. Toxotius, who was then living, must have taken upon Rim 
a like engagement. 


3696 See her life, Jan. 26. . 
3697 S. Hier. ep. 95. , ad Asellam., ep. 23. , ad Marcel., ep. 25. , ad Paulin. 


3698 Didymus, as St. Jerom, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, Palladius Theodoret, and others assure us, 
lost his sight by a humor which fell upon both his eyes in his infancy when he just began to learn the 
alphabet. Nevertheless, he afterward got the letters of the alphabet cut In wood, and learned to 
distinguish them by the touch. With the assistance of hired readers and copyers, he became 
acquainted with almost all authors sacred and profane, and acquired a thorough knowledge of 
grammar, rhetoric, logic arithmetic, music, geometry, astronomy, the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, and chiefly a knowledge of the holy scriptures, so that he was esteemed a kind of prodigy. 
He added prayer to study, and St. Athanasius, and other great men, so highly approved his learning 
and piety, that the great school at Alexandria was committed to his care. He was born about the year 
308. , and lived fourscore and five years. He composed commentaries on the scriptures, and several 
other works, which are lost. His book on the Holy Ghost against the Macedonians is extant in St. 
Jerom’s Latin translation. We have also his treatise against the Manichees, published in Greek and 
Latin by Combefis in Auctar., in Latin only in the libraries of the Fathers, t. 4. , in Canisius, t. 5. . &c. 


His short Enarrations on the Canonical Epistles are extant, Bibl. Patrum. See Fabricius, Bibl. Grec. t. 
8.. 


There never seems to have been a more wonderful example of a learned blind man than Didymus. He 
who reads in Homer the most lively and beautiful images of all the objects of nature and art, must be 
himself blind in his understanding, if he believes the author could have been blind from his cradle. 
We have the English poems of Thomas Blacklock, the blind Scotchman, who was born at Annan, in 
1721. , and entirely lost his eyesight by the smallpox, when but six months old. In these we may 
agreeably trace the ideas which a blind man is capable of forming of all visible objects. A late 
extraordinary instance of a sagacious blind man, was Dr. Saunderson, who was born in 1682. , and 
died at Cambridge in 1739. . When twelve months old, he was deprived not only of his sight, but also 
of his eyes, by an abscess formed in both of them by the smallpox. He succeeded Mr. Cotes in the 
Plumian professorship of astronomy and mathematics at Cambridge, and his treatise of Algebra, in 
two vols. 4. to., and other works, are monuments of his learning. But this lay in abstract sciences, and 
he knew corporeal objects only by the feeling. The late Dr. Richard Lucas composed, in a state of 
darkness, his famous Inquiry after Happiness; but only lost his sight in the middle age of life. Yet 
complains that the eyes or sense of others, by which he was obliged to learn, were instruments or 
organs as ill-fitted, and as awkwardly managed by him, as wooden legs and hands by the maimed. 
Walkup, and the truly pious and eminent F. Le Jeune, called Pére Jean I’ Aveugle are instances of the 
same kind; but not to be compared with the great Didymus. 


3699 s_ Hier., ep. 85. . 


3700 st. Jerom compiled, in 392. , his most useful Catalogue of illustrious men, or Ecclesiastical 
writers, in one hundred and thirty-five chapters. Before this, whilst he was at Constantinople, in 380. 
, he translated into Latin the great chronicle of Eusebius, with some additions and corrections, and 
continued it down to that year. This work is the more valuable treasure, as the greatest part of 
Eusebius’s Greek original is lost. Joseph Scaliger pretended to restore it; but imposed upon the world, 
under this title, scraps purloined from Cedrenus, George Syncellus, and other Greek chronologists, 
without any marks of distinction That morose critic, who never give himself time to digest by 
reflection what he devoured by reading all authors he could come at in every science, fell short in 
judgment of his father Julius, who had read much less, but thought more. His peevish censoriousness, 
a mark of intolerable pride, is a dishonor to learning, and to human nature. 


To return to St. Jerom: he wrote the life of St. Paul, the first hermit, whilst he lived in the desert of 
chalcis, about the year 380. ; that of St. Hilarion before the year 392. ; and that of Malchus about the 
year 390. . St. Malchus was born in the eastern part of Syria, thirty miles from Antioch, and led an 
anchoretical life in the desert of Chalcis, till going home to sell an estate that was fallen to him, in 
order to dispose of the price in alms, he was carried away captive by a troop of Ishmaelites or 
Saracens, and fell to the lot of one who employed him in keeping sheep. This condition delighted him 
exceedingly, and he prayed and sung psalms continually. He was compelled to take to wife a 
Christian woman, who was a fellow-slave; but both agreed privately to live in perpetual continence, 
and kept a greater reservedness towards each other than even a brother and sister would have done. 
They at length made their escape through grievous dangers; and she ended her life in a house of holy 
virgins. Malchus served God according to the rules of his monastic state, near Maronia, which was 
the place of his birth. St. Jerom, who knew him in this place, in his decrepit old age, extols his 
extraordinary assiduity and fervor in prayer, and proposes as a model his constancy in preserving 
chastity in the midst of swords, deserts, and wild beasts, he being ready rather to die than to violate 


his vow, showing by his example, that a person consecrated to Christ may be killed, but cannot be 
conquered. 


3701 See vol. 1. , p. 221. . note. 

37202 ¢_ Hier., Op. t. 4., part 2., p. 289... 

3703 Tb, p. 130. . 

3704 S. Ambr. ep. 42. .S. Aug. de heret., c. 82. .S. Hieron. 1. , in Jovinian. 
3705 5 Ambr. ep. 42. , ad Siricium, p. 968. . 

3706 T 4. part 2., p. 144.. 

3707 ¢_ Ambr. t. 4. , par. 1.,p.175.. 

3708 Th. p, 244, 


3709 Ep. 37. , ad Ripar. p. 279. . 


3710 {, adv. Vigilant. t. 4. , par 2. , p. 286. . 


3711 Fp. 5. ,p.7.. 
3712 By 24. ,p.59.. 


3713 See his letter to Paula, written before the year 392. , p. 67. AlsO1. 2. , In Michwam Pref.1. de 
Nominib. Hebraic. &c.; likewise Rufinus Apolog.1. 2. . 


3714 Tyrannius Rufinus coming from Aquilein to Rome, In 370. , with an intent to go into the East, 
found there Melania, bent upon the same journey, she having lost her husband (who was of the most 
Illustrious family of the Valerii) and two sons within the space of one year, In the twenty-second year 
of her age. She left behind her a little son, called Publicola, who was the person of that name that 
afterward corresponded with St. Austin, according to Tillemont and Fontanini. She went to Egypt 
with Rufinus in 372. , as Fontanini shows (not after Rufinus, as Rosweide, &c. imagine), and having 
spent there six months in visiting the monasteries and anchorets, travelled to Jerusalem, and there led 
a religious life. Rufinus leaving her at Jerusalem, returned to Egypt, and stayed there six years; after 
which he joined Melania again at Jerusalem (S. Jer. ep. 21. , alias 15. , ad Marcellam). St. Paulinus 
and others exceedingly extol the virtues of this lady. St. Jerom from Chalcis most affectionately 
congratulated Rufinus upon his arrival in Egypt (ep. 1. , alias 41. , ad Rufinum). At Jerusalem, 
Rufinus, and several other monks who put themselves under his direction, lived in separate cells 
which he erected upon Mount Olivet: Melania squared her life by his direction, in a nunnery which 
she founded at Jerusalem; and, for twenty-seven years, entertained charitably all pilgrims and the 


poor, as Palladius testifies. Rufinus was ordained priest by John, bishop of Jerusalem, soon after the 
year 387. . 


St. Jerom coming to settle at Bethlehem in 388. , spent first a considerable time with Rufinus on 
Mount Olivet, and cultivated his friendship till the dispute about Origen’s doctrine produced, first a 
coldness, and soon after a violent disagreement between them. The first seeds of this quarrel were 
sown when one Aterbius having accused St. Jerom and Rufinus of Origenism, the former cleared 
himself by condemning the doctrine of Origen, but the latter refused to do it (S. Hier. Ap01.1. 3. ). 
Soon after Saint Epiphanius arrived at Jerusalem from Cyprns in 394. , and lodging for some time 
with the bishop John, was scandalized at his great attachment to Origen, and could not extort from 
him a clear condemnation of the heresy of the Origenists; which he therefore began to lay to his 
charge. Leaving him he went to St. Jerom at Bethlehem, inflamed his zeal against all favorers of 
Origenism, and ordained his brother Paullnian first deacon, and then priest, in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age. Rufinus in this dispute adhered to his bishop John. This schism or quarrel continued about 
three years, but was extinguished by the endeavors of Melania in 397. ; and Rufinus and St. Jerom 
publicly joined hands after mass in the holy church of the Resurrection (Anastasi, not Anastasii, as 
the new edition has it. St. Jerom, Ap01.1. 3. , p. 466. ). St. Jerom was also reconciled with his bishop, 
John, and by his appointment governed the parish of Bethlehem (S. Sulp. Sever. Dial. 1. , c. 4. ). His 
brother Paulinian, whom St. Epiphanius took with him after his ordination, was suffered by John to 
reside and perform priestly functions in the monastery of Bethlehem. Rufinus and John gave 
satisfaction as to the purity of their faith, but retracted no errors, because they had maintained none 
(See Fontanini, p. 190. ). Rufinus and Melania made the most eminent saints in Egypt a second visit, 
in 395. , and were present at the death of St. Pambo. Publicoia, the son of Melania, oretor of Rome, 
took to wife Albina, by whom he had St. Melania the Younger, who was married very young to 
Pinian, whose father had been governor of Italy and Africa. She, soon after her marriage, obtained 
the consent of her husband to devote herself to the divine service in a state of continency. To assist 
her in this resolution, Melania the Elder, embarking at Cesarea with Rufinus, landed in twenty days 
it Naples, in 397. , being then forty-seven years old, not sixty, as Fontanini demonstrates against 
Fleury. They were received with great joy and distinction by St. Paulinus at Nola. 


Rufinus left Melania at Rome, and retired to the monastery of Pinetum, situated on the sea coast near 
ferracini. In the Campagna di Roma, as Fontanini shows against Noris and Mabillon. Here, at the 
earnest request of a nobleman (who was a monk at Rome, and named Macarius) he translated into 
Latin the first book out of the six, of St. Pamphilius’s Apology for Origen, adding a preface, in which 
he endeavored to show that all the erroneous passages found in any of the writings of that great man, 
were the interpolations of heretics. Abstracts of the rest of this Apology are found in Photius. 


Rufinus, soon after, translated Origen’s four books On Principles, the chief source of the errors of the 
Origenists, though the translator says he corrected several passages. This book raised a great clamor 
at Rome, as if Rufinus attempted to propagate the gross errors, contained in it, though propounded 
only problematically. Rufinus, however, obtained communicatory letters of pope Siricius, and with 
them went to Aquileia. Siricius dying on the 26. th of November, 398. , his successor, Anastasius, 
sen: Rutinus a summons to come to Rome and justify himself; but he excused himself upon weak 
pretences, and only sent an apology for himself to Anastaslus in 400. , in which his profession of 
faith is orthodox and very explicit as to the Trinity, the Incarnation, the origin of Spirits, the Eternity 
of Hell, and other points. St. Jerom, at the entreaty of St. Pammachius and other friends in Rome, 
wrote both to Rufinus and Pammachius against this translation. Rufinus defended himself by his 
Apology against St. Jerom, divided into two parts, called by modern copiers his Invectives. In the 


first part, he chiefly labors to remove all sinister suspicion as to his faith or doctrine; it the second, he 
objects many things to St. Jerom. chiefly as to his writings. St. Jerom answered him by his Apology, 
divided also into two books. Rufinus replied by a private letter to St. Jerom, which is lost. St. Jerom 
answered him by the third book of his Apology, called his Second Apology, which contains little 
more than a repetition of his former objections. He closes it with these words: “Let us have but one 
faith; and we shall forthwith be at peace.” The saint’s most material objection is, that Rufinus had not 
condemned Origen’s Platonic notion of the pre-existence of souls (Ap01.1. 2. ). St. Chromatius of 
Aquileia wrote to Saint Jerom exhorting him to peace. Nothing can be more suitable for all persons 
that are engaged in any contest, than the tender letter which St. Austin sent to Saint Jerom on this 
occasion (S. Aug. ep. 73. ). Nor did St. Jerom any more revive this dispute, to which a zeal for the 
purity of the faith gave occasion, he being awaked by learned and pious friends, and by the indiscreet 
conduct of Rufinus favorable to errors which had taken deep root in several monasteries. 


Baronius (an. 400. ), Noris (De Heres. Helag.1. 1. ), Perron (Rep. au Roy de la Gr. Bret. c. 33. ), Pagi 
(an. 401. , § 16. ), Tillemont (t. 12. , p. 242. ), and Natalis Alexander (sec. 4. , c. 6. , art. 32. ), say 
Rufinus was excommunicated by pope Anastasius; but their mistake is clearly confuted by Ceillier, 
Coutant, and Fontanini (1. 5. , c. 19. , p. 420. ). It is certain that St. Chromatius of Aquileia, St. 
Venerius of Milan, St. Petronius of Bologna, St. Gaudentius of Brescia, St. Paulinus of Nola, St. 
Austin, and others, always treated him with esteem, and as one in the communion of the church. In 
the letter of pope Anastasius to John of Jerusalem, the mention of Rufinus’s excommunication, in 
some editions, is an evident interpolation, omitted by Coutant in his edition of the Decretals, and 
inconsistent with the rest of the epistle, in which the pope says, he leaves the translator’s intention to 
God, though he condemns the work, and expresses that he is much dissatisfied with the author. Some 
by a like mistake have charged Rufinus of Aquileia with Pelagianism; but it is manifest by several 
circumstances that the Rufinus, who, coming from Palestine to Rome, was the first that instilled that 
heresy into Celestius, was another person of the same name, who is called by Marius Mercator and 
Palladius, a Syrian, and survived our author. See Ceillier and Fontanini. Tyrannius Rufinus translated 
several homilies of Origen, and the history of Eusebins, with alterations and additions. of the three 
books of the Lives of the Fathers, ascribed to Rufinus, in Rosweide, the first was certainly written by 
him: the second was compiled by him (not by Evagrius of Pontus) from the relation of St. Petronius 
of Bologna; the third is the work of a later writer: for the death of St. Arscnius, which is mentioned in 
it, happened thirty years after that of Rufinus. No book of this author has done him so much honor, or 
the Church so much service, as his valuable Exposition of the Symbol or Creed, which he says 
tradition assures us was composed by the apostles. Rufinus took too great liberty in his translations, 
nor is he careful or exact in his historical works. After the death of St. Chromatius in 407. , he 
returned to Rome. In 408. , when Alaric threatened Rome, he passed with the two Melanias into 
Sicily, intending to go with the elder back to Jerusalem, but being overtaken by sickness, in a decrepit 
old age, he died in Sicily, toward the latter end of the year 410. . Cardinal Noris and Dr. Cave set 
Rufinus’s life and writings. In the most unfavorable light; Ceillier (t. 10. , p. 1. ) and the learned 
Justus Fontanini, archbishop of Ancyra Hist. Literaria Aquileinsis,1. 5. ), &c. draw a fairer 
portraiture of this famous man. 


3715 «Me hereticis nunquam pepercisse, et omni egisse studio ut hostes Ecclesie mel quoqne houter 
serent. 


3716 fp certain analogy between the Oriental languages anciently spoken in the countries near 
Chaldea, makes their general study of some use for understanding the Hebrew: but even this, unless 


the student stands upon his guard, will be apt to bring in a foreign mixture of those languages, and 
lead into mistakes in the signification of several words which appear similar, yet have a different 
meaning or extent, as usually happens in different dialects and ages. The writings of the Rahbins are 
of little service, and most of them of none at all. Their language, though sometimes called Hebrew, is 
entirely different from the ancient, being a very barbarous Chaldaic, though more pure in the 
paraphrase of Onkelos on the Pentateuch, which is rather a version than a paraphrase, and its style is 
so correct as to have some affinity with the Chaldaic in Daniel and Esdras. As to the paraphrase of 
Jonathan on the first prophets, as they are called by the Jews (that is, on Josue, Judges, and Kings), 
though more diffusive, it is in style something akin to it. But the six other Targums or paraphrases 
that are extant, are full of childish fables, and the Chaldaic language in their writings, is intermixed 
with Persian. Arabic, Greek, and Latin words. It is purest in the Targum of Jerusalem, so called 
because written, though in the ages of its degeneracy. In that dialect of the Chaldaic which was 
spoken by the Jews at Jerusalem after their return from the captivity. On the Targumim or Targums, 
see Morin1. 2. , Exercit. 8. , and Helvicus1. de Paraphras. Chaldaic. 


The two Thalmuds or collections of traditions, seem as old as the sixth century; are first mentioned in 
the law by which Justinian condemned them. Saint Jerom mentions the absurd traditions or 
devtipaoetc of the Pharisees, (ep. ad Alg. and in c. 8. . Isai.) These traditions containing monstrous 
fictions and pretended miracles about Moses, &c. were committed to writing by R. Jehuda, surnamed 
by the Jews, Hakkadosh or the Holy, about the sixth century, and called Mishna or Misna, that is, the 
second Law. This the text. The Ghemara, or Supplement, is a commentary upon it, and was added 
soon after, Both together are called the Thaimud, that is the Doctrine. The Thalmud of Jerusalem is 
the older, but that of Babylon, compiled by the Rabbins Ase and Jese, in Persia, after the year 700. , 
is most used, and in the greatest esteem among the Jews, the former being obscure and unintelligible. 
Both abound with blasphemies against Christ, and monstrous tables. For a specimen, see Sixtus 
Senensis, Bibl. Sancte.1. 2. . Tit. Thalmud. p. 134. . Or, in our own language. Mr. Stephelin’s 
Rabbinical Literature, printed at Oxford in 1725. . Nevertheless, certain rites, proverbs, and maxims 
in the Misna, illustrate some old Jewish customs and scriptural allusions. See Mr. Wotton’s 
Miscellaneous Discourses relating to the Traditions and usages of the Scribes and Pharisees. London, 
1718. , The Caraites, so called from Carai, which signifies a learned man, are a small sect of Jews in 
the East, mortally hated by the rest. These reject the Thalmud or traditions of the second Law. See 
Supart’s history of the Caraites, at Jean, 1701. . Scaliger and the two Buxtorfs pretend they are the 
descendants of the Sadducees; but are certainly mistaken. For the Caraites speak well of Spirits. &c. 
See Rich. Simon (Crit. du V. Test.1. 1. . c. 19. ). Lamy, &c. The Thalmudists are posterior to St. 
Jerom; but he condemned those fictions upon which they grafted then system, and of which the 
famous R. Akiba, who adhered to Barchochabas in his rebellion under Adrian (for which he suffered 
death), is said to have been the chief author. See Brucker. (Hist. Critica Philos, t. 2. , p. 820. .) 


The Masorete doctors, who flourished at Tiberias after St. Jerom’s death, invented critical rules to 
preserve the Hebrew text entire; and are said to have specified the number of the verses and words 
contained in each book. The older Masora was composed before the invention of vowel points, and 
consists of marginal marks called Keri and Kerib, invented to show how certain words are to be read. 
The later Masora was made after the invention of the vowel points. Its rules seem entirely useless; 
those of the former Masora might have been of some service if the Jews had understood or given 
attention to them. of the ancient Rabbinical learning nothing is extant hut the Masora and the idle 
dreams of the Thalmud. From the sixth age no learning flourished among the Jews, ill studies in the 
eleventh were revived by an emulation of the Saracen Mussulmans and the Christians, as Morinus, 
Fieury, and Brucker observe R. Juda, surnamed Chiug, compiled the first Hebrew dictionary (which 


he wrote in Arabic characters), about the year 1030. . R. Jona composed near the same tune a good 
Hebrew grammar; but neither of these has been printed. A shoal of Rabbinical writers succeeded, 
whose works are full of idle subtleties, impicous fictions, and cabalistical or ridiculous mystical 
interpretations. 


Among all the Rabbins very few have written so as to deserve the leastnotice. These are chiefly 
Aben-Ezra (who died in 1168. ), and R. Moses Ben Maimon. called Maimonides. who both 
flourished at Cordova, but the latter (who made a famous abstract of the Thalmud), died at Grand 
Cairo in 1205. . R. Kimchi (who lived also in the twelfth century) published a very good Hebrew 
Grammar: and R. Elias Levita, a German, who taught Hebrew at Venice and Rome, shows himself in 
his works generally a good critic. R. Kimchi, and the authors of the Thalmud, show at large that the 
Rabbins learned the signification of many words from the Arabic and other languages by very 
precarious and uncertain rules. See Morin (Exercit. Bibl. 6. , c. 5. ), and F. Honore. (Crit. t. 1. . Diss. 
5. , p. 124. .) John Forster, a learned German Protestant, says the Jewish Hebrew books and 
comments have brought more obscurity and error than light and truth in the study of the Hebrew text. 
(in Diction. Hebraic.) See Calmet’s Diss. sur les Ecoles des Hebreux, p. 22. . 


3717 See Calmet. Diss. sur la Vulgate. 


3718 





Invect. 2.. 

3719 Milles in Prolegom. 

3720 Diss. sur. la Vulgate. 

3721 Pref. in Evangelium Quadruplex. 

3722 Hieron. Pref. in Josue. 

3723 st Aug. de Christ.1.2.,c.11.. 

3724 st. Hier. Pref. in Evang. ad Damas., t. 1. . p. 1426. . St. Aug., ep. 71. , ad Hieron. 
3725 St. Hier. in catal. c. 135. . 


3726 Tucas Brugensis testifies that he saw in the abbey of Malmedia a MS. copy of all S. Paul’s 
epistles in the ancient Italic version. (Annot. t. 4. . par. 2. , p. 32. .) D. Martianay has published that 
version of St. Matthew’s gospel, and the epistle of St. James besides the books of Job and Judith. 
Four MS copies of all the gospels in the old Italian version have been found, one at Corbie, a second 
at Vercelli (in the handwriting of St. Eusebius, bishop of that city, and martyr), a third at Brescia, and 
a fourth at Verona: and have been all accurately printed together by Blanchini at Rome, in 1748. , in 
folio. And we may hope to see the ancient Vulgate or Italic entirely restored. 


3727 tt is certain that no vowel points were known in Hebrew writings in the time of St. Jerom. They 


were probably invented at Tiberias, about fifty years after his death, by the Jewish doctors, who fixed 


them as they had learned to read the bible by tradition. The Jews in their synagogues still use bibles 
without points. The Samaritans have none. Simon (1. 1. , c. 2. ) thinks the Jews learned them from 
the Arabs, who invented such points for vowels under the caliph Omar I. to ascertain the reading of 
the Alcoran. The use of these vowels being so modern, they are rejected or changed by critics at 
discretion; and many now expunge them. See Calmet’s and Vence’s Diss. on the Vowel Points 
prefixed to the French comment on Esdras. But by what rules did Saint Jerom and the ancient Jews 
read that language? If they read the scripture by tradition, how did they read unknown writings? How 
did Joab understand David’s order by letter to contrive the death of Urias? Some think these six 


consonants supplied the place of vowels, Aleph (&) short a, He (1) short e, Vau () u, Jod 


(y) i. Cheth (11) long e. Ain (V) long a. Mr. Benjamin Kennicot (Diss. 1. ) says that the Jews, 
after the invention of vowel points, omitted some of those consonants in their copies of the Bible, and 
substituted points as equivalent to them, in order to write with more facility. And F. Giraudeau in his 
Praxis Lingue Sancte; (containing a Hebrew Lexicon like the Greek Lexicon of Schrevelius and a 


grammar), printed at Rochelle 1757. , adds that where none of these vowel letters occur, o is to be 
understood. Thus JT (Jer. 9. :22. .) is read by St. Jerom, dabber, that is, speak, by some, 
dabar, that is a speech, by others, deber, that is, death or pestilence, but, according to this author, 


it is to be pronounced dobor. But, to overturn the whole system of the pronunciation of a language, 
and to found a new one upon mere conjecture, is as wild a project as the late mathematician’s scheme 
to change all the received terms in algebra and geometry. To free the Hebrew grammar from so great 
an encumbrance would indeed be a happy discovery, provided it could be done without a greater 
inconvenience. Otherwise it is better to be content to understand one another in this dead language, 
without aiming at a perfection which is now impossible. Who can hope now-a-days to speak Latin or 
Greek so correctly that his accent and language would not have seemed barbarous, and sometimes 
unintelligible, to Cicero or Demosthenes? 


Our ignorance of the Hebrew pronunciation appears most sensible in the scripture poesy. Josephus, 
Philo, Eusebius, and St. Jerom assure us, that the versification in the Psalms, and other poetical parts, 
is most perfect, both in measure or feet, and in rhyme. Yet neither can be discovered by us, insomuch 
that Calmet with many others have fancied it consisted merely in a poetical turn of the phrases, and 
elevation of sentiment. See his and Fleury’s Dissertations on the Hebrew poesy, and Floridi, Diss. 17. 
, p. 502. . But the most ingenious Mr. Rob. Lowth in his Prelectiones de sacra Poes] Hebreeorum, 
clearly shows that the Psalms and other poetical parts of the Hebrew Bible are composed in beautiful 
metre, which appears from the measured number of syllables, the licenses, never allowed but on such 
occasions, as the elision or addition of letters, and other like circumstances. To proceed from the two 
first historical chapters of Job to his discourse which is in verse, is no less a change than from Livy to 
fall into Virgil. (P. 29. , 127. , 169. , &c.) That the study of sacred poesy was a profession among the 
Jews, is clear from Eccles. 44. :5. , 3. Reg. 4. :31. , &c. See Mr. Lowth’s elegant work displaying at 
large the beauties of this most sublime and inimitable poesy, enriched with remarks entirely new, and 
with noble essays of some Latin translations, as that of the Ode of Isaias on the destruction of 
Babylon, ch. xiv 4. . p. 277. , &c. A work which may be justly esteemed the richest augmentation 
which this branch of literature has lately received. We read also with pleasure observations of the 
Hebraic versification in the treatise of Robertson, On the True and Ancient Method of reading the 
Hebrew. 


3728 S. Greg. M.1. 1.. hom. 10., n. 6. , in Ezech.1. 20. , Mor. in cap. 30. , cap. 32. , n. 62. . 
3729 ¢ Isidor.1. 1. , de Offic. Eccl. 


3730 This was declared by the council of Trent in 1546. , an authentic version; by which decree is 
not meant any preference to the Original Texts. See Pallavicini (Hist. Conc. Trid.). Walton (Proleg. 
10. in Polyglot). Bellarmin (De Verbo Dei,1. 2. , c. 11. ), and Literis ad Lucam Brugens, Capne datis 
1603. , and Diss. de editione Latina Vulgata, printed at Wirtzburgh in 1749. , and in the new French 
Bible with notes and dissertations, at Paris. 1750. , t. 14., p. 1.. A correct edition of the Vulgate was 
published at Rome by order of Sixtus V. in the year 1590. , the last of his pontificate: and another 
more correct in 1592. , by order of Clement VIII.: and again with some few amendments in 1593. . 
On the commendation of the Latin Vulgate, see the ablest Protestant critics, Louis De Dieu, Drusius, 
Milles, Walton, Proleg, in Poly glot, &c. Cappell has adopted many readings of our Vulgate in places 
where the modern MSS. of the Hebrew were corrupt. Crit. sacra, p. 351. , 371. . 


How difficult an undertaking such a translation from the Hebrew is at present, appears from the 
miscarriages of many moderns. How faulty are Beza’s and Erasmus’s Latin versions of the New 
Testament! Or those of the Old by Pagninus, Arias Montanus, Luther (whose shameful ignorance of 
the Hebrew language rendered him contemptible to his warmest friends), Munster (whose translation 
sticks close to the Jewish paraphrase and Rabbins), Leo of Juda, author of the translation called 
Vatable’s Bible, Seb. Castylio (whom Beza, &c. severely censured), Luke, and his son Andrew 
Osiander (who only corrected some parts of the Vulgate by the Hebrew): lastly, that of Junius and 
Tremellius (the latter of whom was born a Jew). This last translation is preferred by the English 
Protestants; but even the second edition, corrected by the authors, is not less essentially defective 
than the first, as Drusins, a learned Protestant critic, has invincibly demonstrated. The Latin style is 
vicious and affected: pronouns are often added which are not in the original, and frequently other 
words; and the authors often wander from the sense. 


It cannot be denied that the Hebrew text is now defective through the fault of copiers, as the ablest 
Rabbins acknowledge, and as appears manifest from the genealogies in Paralipomenon and several 
other places. The truth of this assertion is demonstrated by Mr. Kennicot in his work entitled: The 
present printed Hebrew Text considered, Oxf. 1759. , Diss. 2. , p. 222. , &c. See also his Dissertation 
on the same subject, which appeared in 1753. . He gives the history of the Hebrew text, which he 
affirms was preserved entire until the return from the captivity, and even later, a copy of the 
Pentateuch having been, by the order of Moses, enclosed in a chest and kept close to the ark. 


Morin allows but five hundred years of antiquity to the famous MS. of Hillel, kept at Hamburg. 
Houbigant says he knew no Hebrew MSS. above six or seven hundred years old; few that exceed two 
or three hundred years. The oldest in France is that of the Oratorians de la rue S. Honoré in Paris, to 
which Houbigant allows seven hundred years. According to Abbé Salier there is not any in the king’s 
library at Paris older than four hundred years. The Dominicans of Bologna in Italy have a copy of the 
Pentateuch (described by Montfaucon Diar. Ital., p. 399. ), which was looked upon to have been 
ancient in 1308. when those religious purchased it from a Jew, who pretended it was written by 
Esdras: this copy is supposed to be about nine hundred years old. England also possesses two 
valuable MSS. one of the Pentateuch, the other of the remainder of the Old Testament, of about seven 
hundred years old; they are in the Bodleian library. (Kennicot, Diss. 1. , p. 315. .) The most famous 
MS. of the Samaritan Pentateuch kept at Naplouse (the ancient Sichem near mount Gerizim) is not 


above five hundred years old. (Kenn. Diss. 2. . p. 541. .) That which is seen in the Ambrosian library 
at Milan may be more ancient. (Montfauc. Diar p. 11. .) The Hebrew MS. of the Vatican is said to 
have been written in 973. . 


The late Latin translation by Houbigant, the French Oratorian, of the Old Testament from the Hebrew 
original, and of the Deutero-canonici, or sacred books which are not in the Hebrew canon from the 
Greek, is a work which does honor to our age. The beautiful elegance, energy, and perspicuity of the 
style cannot be sufficiently commended; a paraphrase upon it seems useless. The annotations are so 
concise, judicious, and useful, that a separate edition of them would be very servicable to private 
students. But the author seems sometimes too hold in correcting the Hebrew text without the warrant 
of MSS., a liberty which is however, tolerable in notes, with modesty and reserve, where the 
necessity appears evident. Some would have thought this work more valuable, if the criticism, in 
some points, had been more moderate; and if in some places a greater deference had been paid to the 
ancient authentic versions. 


Grotius, Wells and other Protestant critics have shown their judgment by their frequent recourse to 
the Vulgate to determine or correct the sense of the original, even in the New Testament, which is 
much more frequently of use in the Old: though the most authentic versions, as the Seventy for the 
books of the Old Testament, and the Latin Vulgate, receive great helps from the comparing of the 
original texts, which, notwithstanding this distance of time, remain originals, and often add great 
force, perspicuity, and light to the sense of the best versions. Whence the Church has often 
strenuously recommended the study of the sacred languages. Her general councils have ordered 
professors of these languages to be appointed for that purpose in all universities, &c. In this St. Jerom 
is our model and guide. 


3731 St. Jerom’s style in his Commentaries on the Scriptures is very different from that of his other 
works in them he banishes all the flowers of rhetoric; on which account his discourse in these is 
somewhat dry, though it is pure, and joins clearness with simplicity. This he thought best to suit the 
dignity and simplicity or the divine oracles. In his other writings he strove to give his style the 
highest polish. In them his thoughts and expressions are noble: he is always lively and clear, and 
adorns his discourse with a wonderful variety of surprising turns, and dexterously employs 
sometimes beautiful figures and sometimes logical subtilties; he often introduces some of the finest 
strokes of the best philosophers and classics, and curious things from some of the arts and sciences. 
All these parts are so exactly adapted, that they seem to be everywhere in their natural place, so that 
his discourse may be compared to an inlaid work where the pieces are so artificially put together, that 
they seem to be made for one another. But this way of writing appears somewhat too much affected 
and overcharged. Neither is his style regular, says the judicious Fenelon; who, nevertheless, adds, 
that though it has some faults, he is a far more eloquent writer than most whose names stand 
foremost in the list of orators. 


Dom. Martianay, a Maurist monk, well skilled in the Hebrew tongue, published the works of this 
father in five volumes folio; the first volume in 1693. , the last in 1704. . The book. On Hebrew 
Names, and other critical works of St. Jerom were extremely incorrect in all former editions, even in 
those of Erasmus and Marianus Victorius. This of the Benedictin monk has deserved the highest 
commendations of Dr. Cave and others. Yet it is not complete; and the editor, though in this work he 
has shown more judgment and erudition than in some smaller tracts has not attained to the reputation 
of the Coutants and Mabillons. The text is still left in some places incorrect; the notes are somewhat 
defective. The order of the epistles is so confused that many of them can neither be readily found nor 


easily quoted. St. Jerom’s Chromicle is omitted; as is also the Martyrology, which is to be found in 
D’Achery (Spicil. t. 4. ), and which bears the name of St. Jerom in some ancient MSS. though this 
father was only the Latin interpreter, as Bede (Retr. in Act.) and Walfridus Strabo (de rebus Eccl. c. 
28. ). assure us. D. Martianay compiled the Life of St. Jerom, which he inserted in the fifth tome of 
his works; but published it more at large in French in 1766. in which work he has vindicated the 
honor of this father against the harsh expressions of Baillet, &c. See the slanders of Barbeyrac 
against St. Jerom and his doctrine, confuted by Ceillier, Apologie des Péres, pp. 108. , 311. , &c. 


Villarsi, an Italian Oratorian, with the assistance of the learned Marquis Scipio Maffei, and others, 
gave a new edition of St. Jerom’s works, in ten volumes folio, at Verona, in 1738. . with the life of 
this father, and many useful notes. But the liberty which, in imitation of Erasmus and some other 
critics, he has taken in correcting the text upon his own conjectures, without the authority of MS. 
copies, has much discredited his undertaking. 


Four religious Orders take the name of Hieronymites. honor St. Jerom as principal patron, and in 
their first institution followed austere rules, which they collected out of his epistles; but these they 
hive since changed to adopt the complete rules of some other Order. The Hieronymites in Spain are 
originally a filiation of the third Order of St. Francis: they were hermits till, in 1374. , they were 
formed into regular communities; at which time they put themselves under the rule of St. Austin. The 
same is followed by the hermits of St. Jerom, who compose the Congregation of Lombardy. These 
are possessed of the church of St. Alexis in Rome; but their general resides in their great convent of 
St. Peter of Ospitaletto, in the diocess of Lodi. The Congregation of the Hicronymites of Fiesoli in 
Tuscany profess the rule of St. Austin, with certain particular constitutions taken out of St. Jerom’s 
ascetical epistles. Those of St. Peter of Pisa are mendicants. See his Life, June 1. . 


3732 St Hier, ep. 78. ad Paulin. p. 643. . 

3733 st. Aug. De Gestis Pelag. c. 36. , t. 10. . 

3734 Sulp. Sev. Dial. c. 4..S. Aug. ep. 82. , n. 30., p. 201. . 

3735 Hare, On the Difficulties which attend the Study of the Scriptures by the way of private Spirit. 


3736 The seeds of the Christian faith were sown in Armenia by the apostles St. Bartholomew and St. 
Thomas (see Tillemont, t. 1. , and Schroeder, Thes. Lingue Armenice, p. 149. ). That a Christian 
church flourished in Armenia in the second century is mamfest from Tertulltan (Adv. Judzos, c. 7. ). 
In the persecution raised by Dioclesian, the holy bishop St. Blase and many others received the 
crown of martyrdom at St. Bebaste, others at Nicopolis, Mclitene, Comana, and other places (see 
Lubin Not. in. Martyrol. Rom. et Lequien, Oriens Christian, t. 2. , p. 425. ). St. Gregory propagated 
the faith throughout both the Greater Armenia situated on the east of the Euphrates, and the Lesser on 
the west, and baptized the king Tiridates himself. Being elected bishop, he repaired to Cesarea, in 
Cappadocia, to receive consecration from Leontius, archbishop of that city, as is related in his life in 
Metaphrastes, by Agathangelus, in the History of the Conversion of the Armenians, and others. From 
this circumstance it became a custom for the primate of Armenia to be consecrated by the archbishop 
of Caesarea, according to the remark of the ancient author of the Narrative of the Affairs of Armenia, 
published by Combetis (Auctar. Bibl. Patr. Grec. p. 287. ); which custom is clear from St. Basil (ep. 
121. al. 195. . ad Theodot. et ep. 122. alias 313. , ad Peminium, &c.), and which continued for 


several ages. The primates in Armenia afterward took the title of Catholicos and Patriarch. St. 
Gregory ordained many other bishops, and left the Church of Armenia in the most flourishing 
condition. 


The Armenians, after the council of Chalcedon, fell into the Eutychian heresy, which they continued 
in a famous council at Tibena, in 554. . Their reconciliations with the Catholic Church never proved 
of long continuance. On their errors see the council in Trullo, in 692. . Can. 56. , and Beverege (not. 
in loc.). Also the Council of Jerusalem against the Armenians, in 1143. (ed. Harduini Conc. t. 6. , part 
2., p. 1143. ), &c. In the fourteenth age, Bartholomew the Little, a Dominican friar, was sent by pope 
John XXII. with several colleagues of the same order, to preach in Armenia. By them and their 
successors to this day, many are maintained in the Catholic unity, and were long distinguished by the 
name of the United Brethren. Bartholomew being ordained bishop, left a succession of Catholic 
bishops to this day. The archbishop of Naxivan, with all his dependencies, has, from that time, been 
always a member of the Catholic faith and communion, though often exposed to persecutions under 
the Persian Mahometans. On the errors held by the rest of the Armenians (whom Schroeder, in 
Thesaurus Lingue Armenice, has in vain attempted in some degree to excuse), see the Decree of 
Union made by Eugenius IV. after the council of Florence, Clemens Galanus (Hist. Armenorum, 3. 
vols. follo), Michael Lequien. the learned Dominican (in Oriens Christian. t. 3. , p. 1361. ). Le Brun 
(sur les Liturgies, t. 3. , p. 1. ), James Echard (De Scriptor. Ord. Pred. t. 1. , p. 481. ), F. Antony 
Bremond (in Bullar. Dominican, t. 2. , p. 245. ), F. Touron (Hist. des Hom. Illustr. Pr. t. 2. , p. 280. ), 
&c. A much greater number of Syrian Eutychians (called Jacobites, from their ringleader James 
surnamed Zanzal, and Baradat, in the seventh century) have embraced the Catholic faith, with the 
Arch bishop of Aleppo, and many other bishops, and live in communion with the pope. These reject 
the name of Jacobites, on account of its heretical author, and are usually called Syrians, or more 
frequently Surian Christians. 


3737 Eus. Hist.1.9., c. 8. 
3738 5. Chrysost. Op. t. 12. , p. 821. , ed Ben. 


3739 st. Gregory gave St. Austin authority over all the bishops of Britain; but seems to have meant 
this as a personal privilege, which was to die with him. (See Bede,1. 1. , c. 29. .) For the same pope 
directed that as soon as all the provinces of England should be converted, Canterbury should have 
twelve suffragans, and York as many. St. Paulinus was consecrated the first archbishop of York, by 
St. Justus, in 525. and received the pall from Rome, though he had never a suffragan bishop under 
him. Upon the death of king Edwin in 633. , and the apostasy of his successors, St. Paulinus retired, 
and died bishop of Rochester. Whilst SS. Aidan, Finan, and Colinan converted the Northumbers and 
resided at Lindisfarne, the see of York remained vacant, till St. Chad was chosen to fill it. In Egbert it 
recovered the archiepiscopal dignity. Offa, king of the Mercians, obtained of Pope Adrian I., the 
grant of metropolitical dignity for Litchfield, over six suffragans, viz. of Worcester, Leicester, 
Sidnacester (now Hatfield in Lincolnshire). Hereford, Elmam, and Thetford: but seven years after, 
Leo III. restored these sees to Canterbury, and Adult; bishop of Litchfield, resigned the 
archiepiscopal dignity, and the primacy over all England was finally settled at Canterbury. See the 
council of Cloveshoe that is, Abbingdon), in 883. , and Mr. Johnson, ad eum ann. t. 1. . 


3740 The chronology of this saint’s life is determined by the following circumstances: historians 
agree that he was made bishop when he was twenty-two years old. The saint says, in a letter which he 


wrote in 512. , that he had then been bishop fifty-three years, and St. Gregory of Tours says that he 
held that dignity above seventy years. Consequently he died in 533. , in the ninety-fourth year of his 
age: was born in 439. , and in 512. was seventy-five years old. 


3741 7.9, ep. 7.; 


3742 The origin of the episcopal see of Rheims is obscure. On Sixtus and Sinicius, the apostles of 
that province, see Marlot,1. 1. , c. 12. , t. 1. ; Hist. Metrop., Rhem., and chiefly Dom. Dionysius de 
Ste. Marthe Gallia Christiana, Nov. t. 9. , p. 2. . Sixtus and Sinicius were fellow-laborers in first 
planting this church; Sinicius survived and succeeded his colleague in this see. Among their disciples 
many received the crown of martyrdom under Rictius Varus, about the year 287. , namely Timotheus, 
Apollinaris, Maurus a priest, Macra a virgin, and many others whose bodies were found in the city 
itself, in 1640. and 1650. , near the church of St. Nicasius: their heads and arms were pierced with 
huge nails, as was St. Quintin under the same tyrant: also St. Piat, &c. St. Nicasius is counted the 
eleventh, and St. Remigius the fifteenth archbishop of this see. 


37431, 8 6.14.. 


374479. | ep. Lvs 


3745 See D. Brezillac, a Maurist monk, Histoire des Gaules, et des Conquétes des Gaulois, 2. vols. 4. 
to., printed in 1752. : and Cesar’s Commentaries De Bello Gallico, who wrote and fought with the 
same inimitable spirit. Also Observations sur la Religion des Gaulois, et sur celle des Germains, par 
M. Freret, t. 34. , des Mémoires de Littérature de |’ Académie des Inscriptions, An. 1751. . 


3746 De Civ.1. 19. ,c. 7.. 


3747 The Gauls became so learned and eloquent, that among them several seemed almost to rival the 
greatest men among the Romans. Not to mention Virgil. Livy, Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, the two 
Plinies, and other ornaments of the Cisalpine Gaul; in the Transalpine, Peronius Arbiter, Terentius 
Varro, Roscius, Pompeius Trogus, and others are ranked among the foremost in the list of Latin 
writers. How much the study of eloquence and the sacred sciences flourished in Gaul when the faith 
was planted there, appears from St. Martin, St. Sulpcius Severus, the two SS. Hilaries, St. Paulinus, 
Salvian of Marseilles, the glorious St. Remigius, St. Apollinaris Sidonius, &c. 


Dom. Rivet proves (Hist. Lit. t. 1. ) that the Celtic tongue gave place in most parts to the Roman, and 
seems long since extinct, except in certain proper names and some few other words. Samuel Bochart, 
the father of conjectures, (us he is called by Menage in his Phaleg.) derives it from the Pheniclan. 
Borel (Pref. sur les Recherches Gauloises) and Marcel, (Hist. de |’Origine de la Monarchie Francoise, 
t. 1. , p. 11. .) from the Hebrew. The latter ingenious historian observes, that a certain analogy 
between all languages shows them to have sprung from one primitive tongue; which affinity is far 
more sensible between all the western languages. St. Jerom, who had visited both countries, assures 
us that, in the fourth age, the language was nearly the same that was spoken at Triers and in Galatia, 
(in Galat. Pref. 2. . p. 255. .) Valerius Andreeus (in Topogr. Belgic., p. 1. ) pretends the ancient Celtic 
to be preserved in the modern Flemish; but this is certainly a bastard dialect derived from the 
Teutonic, and no more the Celtic than it was the language of Adam in Paradise, as Goropius Becanus 
pretended. The received opinion is, that the Welsh tongue, and that still used in Lower Brittany, 


(which are originally the same language,) are a dialect of the Celtic, though not perfectly pure; and 
Tacitus assures us that the Celtic differed very little from the language of the Britons (Vita Agricole, 
c. 11. ) which is preserved in the Welsh tongue. 


Dom. Pezron in his Antiquities of the ancient Celtes, has given abundant proofs that the Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic, have borrowed a great number of words from the Celtic, as well as from the Hebrew 
and Egyptian. M. Bullet, royal professor of the university of Besancon, has thrown great light on this 
subject; he proves that the primeval Celts, and Scytho-Celts, have not only occupied the western 
regions of Europe, but extended themselves into Spain and Italy; that in their progress through the 
latter fine country, they met the Grecian colonies who were settled in its southern provinces; and that 
having incorporated with one of those colonies on the banks of the Tiber, the Latin tongue had in 
course of time been formed out of the Celtic and Greek languages. of this coalition of Celts and 
Grecians in ancient Latium, and of this original of the Latin language, that learned antiquary has 
given unexceptionable proofs, and confirms them by the testimonies of Pliny and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. 


In its original, the Celtic, like all other eastern tongues, after the confusion at Babel, was confined to 
be between four and five hundred words, mostly monosyllables. The wants and Ideas of men being 
but few in the earliest times, they required but few terms to express them by; and it was in proportion 
to the invention of arts, and the slow progress of science, that new terms have been multiplied, and 
that signs of abstract Ideas have been compounded. Language, yet in its infancy, came only by 
degrees to the maturity of copious expression and grammatical precision. In the vast regions 
occupied by the ancient Celts, their language branched out into several dialects; intermixture with 
new nations on the continent, and the revolutions incident to time produced them; and ultimately 
these dialects were reduced to distinct tongues, so different in texture and syntax, that the tracing 
them to the true stock would not an easy, had we not no inerrable clue to lead us in the multitude of 
Celtic terms common to all. The Cumaraeg of the Welch and Gadelic of the Irish, are living proofs of 
this fact. The Welsh and Irish tongues preserved to our own time in ancient writings, are undoubtedly 
the purest remains of the ancient Celtic. Formed in very widow periods of time, and confined to our 
own western isles, they approached nearer to their original than the Celtic tongues of the continent; 
and according to the learned Leibnitz, the Celtic of Ireland (a country the longest free from all 
foreign intermixture) bids fairer for originality than that of any other Celtic people. 


It is certain that the Irish Celtic, as we find it in old books, exhibits a strong proof of its being the 
language of a cultivated nation. Nervous, copious, and pathetic in phraseology, it is thoroughly free 
from the consonantal harshness which rendered the Celtic dialects of ancient Gaul grating to Roman 
ears; it furnishes the poet and orator very promptly with the vocal arms, which give energy to 
expression, and elevation to sentiment. This language, in use at present among the common people of 
Ireland, is falling into the corruptions which ever attend any tongue confined chiefly to the illiterate 
vulgar. These corruptions are increasing daily. The Erse of Scotland is still more corrupt, as the 
inhabitants of the Highlands have had no schools for the preservation of their language for several 
ages, and as none of the old writings of their bards und senachies have been preserved. The poems, 
therefore, published lately by an able writer under the name of Ossian, are undoubtedly his own, 
grilled on traditions still sung among his countrymen; and similar to the tales fathered on Oisin, the 
son of Fin-mac-Cumhal, sung at present among the common people of Ireland. It was a pleasing 
artifice. The fame of composition transferred to old Ossian, returned back in due time to the true 
author; and criticism, recovered from the surprise of an unguarded moment, did him justice. The 
works of Ossian, if any he composed, have been long since lost; not a trace remains; and it was soon 


discovered that the Celtic dialect of a prince, represented by Mr. Macpherson as an illiterate bard of 
the third century, could not be produced in the eighteenth, and that a publication of those poems in 
modern Erse would prove them moder compositions. For further observations on the ancient Celtic 
language, and on the poems of Ossian, we refer the reader to O’Connor’s excellent Dissertations on 
the history of Ireland, Dublin, 1766. . 


Bonamy (Diss. sur |’Introduct. de la Langue Latine dans les Gauls, Mémoires de |’Acad des 
Inscriptions, vol. 24. ) finds fault with Rivet for making his assertion too general, and proves that the 
Franks kept to their own old Teutonic language for some time at court, and in certain towns where 
they were most numerous; and always retained some Teutonic words, even after the Latin language 
of the old inhabitants prevailed; but he grants that, out of thirty French words, it is hard to find one 
that is not derived from Latin. Rivet would probably have granted as much; for he never denied but 
some few French words are of Teutonic extraction, or that the Franks for some time retained their 
own language among themselves, though they also learned usually the old Latin language of the 
Gauls, among whom they settled, which is evidently the basis of all the dialects spoken in France, 
except of that of Lower-Brittany, and it considerable part of the Burgundian; yet there is everywhere 
some foreign alloy, which is very considerable in Gascony, and part of Normandy. Even the 
differences in the Provengal and others are mostly a corrupt Latin. 


3748 The Franks or French have been sought for by different authors in every province of Germany, 
and by some near the Palus Mceotis; but the best writers now agree with Spener, the most judicious of 
the modern German historians, (Notit. Germ. antiq., t. 1. .) that the Franks were composed of several 
German nations, which entered into a confederacy together to seek new settlements, and defend their 
liberty and independency; from which liberty, according to some, they took the name of Franks, 
unknown among the German nations when Tacitus wrote; but the word Frenk or Frank signified in 
the old German tongue Fierce or Cruel, as Bruzen de la Martiniére observes, in his additions to 
Puffendorf’s introduction to Modern History, t. 5. . The Franks are first mentioned by the writers of 
the Augustan History in the reign of Gallien. From Eumenius’s panegyric in praise of Constantine, 
the first book of Claudian upon Stilico, and several passages of Apollinaris Sidonius, it appears that 
they originally came chiefly from nations settled beyond the Elbe, about the present duchies of 
Sleswick, and part of Holstein. This opinion is set in a favorable light in a dissertation printed at Paris 
in 1748. ; and in another written by F. Germon, published by F. Griffet, in his new edition of F. 
Daniel’s History in 1755. . F. Germon places them in the countries situated between the Lower Rhine, 
the Maine, the Elbe, and the Ocean, nearly the same whence the English Saxons afterwards came; 
after their first migrations, probably, some more remote nations had filled the void they had left. 
Among the Franks, there were Bructeri, Cherisci, Catici, and Sicambri; but the Salii, and Ripuarii or 
Ansuari, were the most considerable: the latter for their numbers, the former for their riches, nobility, 
and power, say Martiniére and Messieurs de Boispreaux and Sellius, in their Histoire Génerale des 
Provinces Unies, (in 3. vols. 4. to., 1757. .) Leibnitz derives the name of Salians from the river Sala, 
and thinks the Salic laws, so famous among the French, were originally established by them. F. 
Daniel and M. Gundling warmly contend that they are more modern, framed since the conversion of 
the Franks to Christianity. De Boispreaux and Sellius will have the laws to be as ancient as Leibnitz 
advances, but acknowledge that the preface to them is of Christian original; perhaps changed, say 
they, by Clovis after his baptism. 


The Franks settled first on the eastern bank of the Rhine, but soon crossed it; for Voplscus places 
them on both sides of the river. The country about the Lower Rhine, from Alsace to the Germanic 
ocean, is the first that was called France, and afterwards distinguished by the name of Francia 


Germanica, or Vetus: afterwards Eastern France, of which the part called Franconia still retains the 
name. See Eccard at length in Francia Orientalis, and d’Anville, p. 18. . Peutinger’s map (or the 
ancient topographical description of that country, published by Peutinger of Augsburg, but composed 
in the latter end of the fourth century) places France on the right-hand bank, or eastern side of the 
Rhine. The Franks chose their kings by lifting them upon a shield in the army. The names of the first 
are Pharamund, Clodion, Meroveus, and Childeric. In Meroveus the crown became hereditary, and 
from him the first race of the French kings is called Merovingian. F. Daniel will not allow the names 
of these four kings, before Clovis, to belong to the history of the French monarchy, being persuaded 
that they reigned only in old France beyond the Rhine, and possessed nothing in Gaul, though they 
made frequent excursions into its provinces for plunder. This novelty gave offence to many, and is 
warmly exploded by Du Bos, Dom. Maur, Le Gendre, and others. For it is evident from incontestable 
monuments, produced by Bosquet and others, that the Franks from Pharamund began to extend their 
conquests in Belgic Gaul, though they sometimes met with checks. Henault observes, they had 
acquired a fixed settlement about the Rhine in 287. , which was confirmed to them by the emperor 
Julian in 358. ; that under king Clodion, in 445. , they became masters of Cambray and the 
neighboring provinces as far as the river Somme in Picardy. Their kings seem to have made Tournay 
for some time their residence. At least the tomb of Childeric was discovered at Tournay in 1653. , 
with undoubted marks, some of which are deposited in the king’s library at Paris. See the Sieur 
Chifflet’s relation of this curious discovery, and Mabillon’s Dissertation on the Ancient Burial-places 
of the kings of France. 


It is an idle conceit of many painters, with Chifflet, to imagine from the figures of bees found in this 
monument, that they were the arms of France above seven hundred years before coat-armory was 
thought of, which was a badge of noble personages first invented for the sake of distinction at the tilts 
and tournaments. A swarm of bees following a leader was a natural emblem for a colony seeking a 
new settlement. Some think the fleur-de-lis to have been first taken from some ill-shaped half-figures 
of bees on old royal ornaments. See Addition aux Dissertations concernant le Nom Patronimique de 
l’ Auguste Maison de France, showing that it never had a name but in each branch that of its 
appanage, or estate. Amsterdam, 1770. , with a second Diss. Extrait concernant les Armes des 
Princes de la Maison de France. The figure of the lis in the arms of France seems borrowed from the 
head of the battle-axe called Francische, the usual weapon of the ancient Franks; for it perfectly 
resembles it, not any of the flowers which bear the name of lis or iris; though some reduce it to the 
Florentine iris, others to the March lily. See their figures in the botanists. On the tomb of queen 
Fredegundes in the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prez, fleur-de-luces, or de-lis, are found used as 
omaments in the crown and royal robes; and the same occurs in some other ornaments, as we find 
them sometimes employed in the monuments of the first English Norman kings, &c. See 
Montfaucon, Antiquités de la Monarchie Francoise, t. 1. , p. 31. . But Philip Augustus, or rather 
Lewis VII., was the first that took them for his coat of arms; and Charles VI. reduced their number to 
three. According to Le Gendre, Clodion began to reign over the Franks in 426. , Meroveus in 446. , 
Childeric in 450. , and his son Clovis I., or the Great, in 481. . The Romans sometimes entered into 
treaties with them, and acknowledged them their allies. The king of the Franks, probably Childeric, 
with his army, joined Aetius against the Huns, and was a powerful succor to him in the entire 
overthrow which he gave to Attila in 481. . 


Clovis conquered all Gaul, except the southern provinces, which were before seized, part by the 
Burgundians, and part by the Goths. The western empire was extinguished in 476. , when the city of 
Rome and all Italy fell into the hands of Odoacer, king of the Turcilingi and the Heruli, who marched 
thither out of Pannonia. Nevertheless, Syagrius, son of the Roman governor A‘gidius in Gaul, still 


kept an army on foot there, though without a master, there being no longer any Roman emperor. 
Clovis, who passed the five first years of his reign in peace, marched against him in 486. , defeated 
him in a great battle pear Soissons, and afterwards, in 489. , caused his head to be cut off. Extending 
his conquests, be possessed himself of Tongres in 491. , and of Rheims in 493. , the same year in 
which he married St. Clotildis. After the battle of Tolbiac in 496. , he subdued the whole country as 
far as the Rhine; and in 479. the Roman army about the Loire, and the people of Armorica, who were 
become independent and had received new colonies from Britain, submitted to him. In 507. he 
vanquished and slew Alaric, king of the Visigoths, with his own hands, in a single combat at the head 
of the two armies near Poitiers, and conquered all the provinces that lie between the Loire and the 
Pyreneans; but being discomfited by Theodoric before Arles in 509. , he left the Visigoths in 
possession of Septimania, now called Languedoc, and the neighboring provinces; and the 
Burgundians, possessed of those territories which they had seized one hundred years before. The 
abbé Dubos (Histoire Critique de |’Etablissement de la Monarchie Fran¢oise dans les Gauls, 2. vols. 
quarto) endeavors to prove that the Franks became masters of the greatest part of Gaul, not as 
invaders, but by alliances with the Romans. It is certain they gained the friendship of most of the old 
inhabitants, pretending they came only to rescue and protect them in their liberties; and their 
government was more mild and desirable than that of the Goths or Burgundians, to whom the Gauls 
must have otherwise been left a prey. Neither did the Franks extirpate the conquered Gauls, but 
mixed with them, and even learned their language. Nor did they deprive the old inhabitants of their 
estates, except in some particular cases; these forfelted estates given to the Franks were called Salic 
lands, and subject to the Salic law, by which all contests about them were to be determined by a 
combat of the parties and their friends. The other estates enjoyed by the Franks consisted of civil 
benefices, after the Roman custom, from which that word was applied to ecclesiastical livings. These 
benefices were governments, lucrative dignities, or estates conferred only for the life of the grantee. 
Under the second race of kings in France many powerful persons made these benefices hereditary in 
their families, in imitation of the Lombards, from whom fiefs and the feudatory laws (things 
unknown among the Romans) were derived. By these fiefs the kingdoms of Italy, Germany, and 
France were extremely weakened; the kings in France began from the twelfth century to recover such 
alienations, and abolish all petty sovereignties in their dominions; a great project, which was not 
entirely completed till within our memory. 


Many additions were made to the Salic laws by several ancient French kings, so that the primitive 
articles are not to be distinguished. The most famous point is the exclusion of females from the 
succession to the crown, on which see the learned dissertation of abbé Vertot, upon the origin of the 
Salic law, inserted in Mémoires de |’ Acad, des Inscript, et Belles Lettres, t. 2. The most curious 
editions of the Salic law, divided into several chapters, are that of Fr. Pithou at Paris, in 1602. , with a 
glossary of obscure terms and Teutonic words; that of Melchior Goldast. In his Collectio 
Constitutionum Imperialium, t. 3. , p. 15. , At Offenbach, in 1610. . Another beautiful one at Antwerp 
in 1649. , with an excellent glossary compiled by Godfrey Wendelin; another at Paris, with the notes 
of the great magistrate, Jerom Bignon, together with the formularies of Marculsus; another by 
Baluze, with the capitulars of Charlemagne, who caused the Salic law to be revised; that of Eccard, 
together with the law of the Ripuarians; and lastly, that in Schitter’s Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Teutonicarum, in 1727. . On the Original Constitution of the Government of the Franks, see F. 
Griffet, Mélanges Historiques et Critiques, t. 1. . p. 1. ; Diss. against Boulainvilliers et Gourcy, Quel 
fut l’état des Personnes en France sous la premiére et seconde Race de nos Rois? 1769. . 


3749 § Greg. Turon. Hist.1. 2.,c. 26.,27., 28., 29.,30.. 
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See Heaschenlus ad 6. Febr. la S. Vedasto, and F. Barre, Hist. d’ Allemagne, t. 1. , sub fine. 
3751 D’Anville, les Etats formés aprés la Chute de |’Empire Romain en Occident, 4. to., 1771. . 
3752 Fleury.1. 30. , n. 46. , &c; Avitus. ep. 166. . &c. See Suysken, Sec. 7. , p. 80... 

3753 Ty App. op. S. Greg. Tur. p. 1326. , et apud Marlot, Hist. Eccl. Rhemens. 

3794 Conc. t. 4, , p. 1402.. 


3755 We have two other letters of St. Remigius extant, written to fellow-bishops, in all, four, not five, 
as Baillet mistook. The Testament of St. Remigius, even without the interpolations found in some 
copies, is rejected by Rivet, &c., though it is judged genuine by Mabillon, Du Cange, and Ceillier, 
and was known to Hincmar and Flodoard. The churches of Rheims, Laon, Arras, and others, enjoy to 
this day the lands which are by it bequeathed to them. St. Remigius gave to the church of Rheims a 
silver chalice, ornamented with several images, and on it he caused three verses to be engraved, 
which express the Catholic doctrine concerning the blessed eucharist. 


“Hauriat hinc populus vitam de sanguine sacro, 
Injecto eternus quem fudit vulnere Christus, 
Remigius reddit Domino sua vota sacerdos.” 
Hincmar, in vita Remigil. 


This chalice was sold in Hincmar’s time for the ransom of captives taken by the Normans. 


3756 Conc. t. 4, , p. 1402. . Du Chesne, Hist. Francor. Script. t. 1. . p. 836. ; and Append. Op. S. 
Greg. Turon. p. 1327. . 


3757 Conc. t. 4. , p. 1318. . Spicileg. t.5., p. 110... 
3758 S. Greg. Tur. Hist.1.2.,¢. 34.. 


3759 th the Gombette law, framed by this Gondebald, king of Burgundy, art. 45. , the first mention is 
made of duels, to which men were commanded to refer those contests which they refused to 
determine by oaths. The Lombard laws of Italy authorized the same, but only with a buckler and 


clubs, cum fustibus et clypeo. This execrable practice became more pernicious when more dangerous 
weapons were used, and it was usurped by private authority; and though it was of barbarous 
extraction, unknown to all civilized nations most renowned far true valor, (as the Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans,) and itself the barest as well as the most horrible and unnatural crime, it has been able, by 
maxims equally shocking to reason and religion, to pass, by a false prostitution of those names, for a 
test of courage, and a point of honor; especially since die challenge sent by Francis I. of France to the 
emperor Charles V., whom he could no longer face with as army, as Spelman takes notice. 


3760 





Conc. t. 4. , p. 1572. , from Hincmar, and Flodoard, c. 16. . 
3761 See Hist. Littérar. de la Fr. t. 1. pQivy Bed 


3762 Gall. Chr. Nov. t. 9. , p. 13., et 220. . 


3763 «post penitentie confessionem annis tribus preter 40. dierum abstinentiam” &c. See the 


origins author of his life. 
3764 Henschenius, in Comment. previo ad vitam S. Amandi, n. 93. , ad diem 6. Febr. 
3785 See the life of St. Alto, the 5. th of September. 


3766 Ty thanksgiving for the great victory gained at Lepanto, on the 7. th of October, the first Sunday 
of the month, in 1571. , St. Pius V. instituted an annual commemoration under the title of St. Mary de 
Victoria. Gregory XIII., in 1573. , changed this title into that of the Rosary, and granted an office of 
the same to all churches, in which there was an altar hearing the title of our Lady of the Rosary. 
Clement X. extended this festival to all churches subject to the Spanish monarchy. The army of the 
emperor Charles VI. having defeated the Turks near Temeswar, on the feast of our Lady at Nives in 
1716. , and those infidels having raised the siege of Corcyra the same year on the octave of the 
Assumption, Clement XII. made the office of this festival general. 


As for the use of beads, the ancient anchorets and others frequently counted the number of their 
prayers by little stones, grains, or other such marks; as is clear from Palladius’s Lausaic History, from 
Sozomcn, &c. (See Benedict XIV. de Canoniz. par. 2. , c. 10. , n. 11. .) Those who could neither read 
nor recite the Psalter by heart, supplied this by a frequent repetition of the Lord’s Prayer; and the 
many illiterate persons performed, at all the canonical hours of prayer, regular devotions, 
corresponding to those of the Psalter recited by the clergy and many others. When the number of Our 
Fathers was told by studs fastened on the belts which people then were, these prayers were reckoned 
by so many belts. See the council of Cealchyth in 816. ; (Conc. t. 7. , p. 1489. .) The ordinary use of 
the angelical salutation in this manner was not so ancient. (See Mabillon, sec. 5. , Ben. n. 127. ; 
Theophilus Raynaudi. t. 7. , in Dypticis Marianis, p. 231. .) Erimannus, in the twelfth age, mentions a 
lady who recited every day sixty angelical salutations. (1. de restaurat. S. Martini Tornac. ap. Dacher. 
Spicileg. t. 12. . p. 414. .) B. Alanus de Rupe recommend, the Hall Mary, and calls it an ancient 
devotion. See Trithemius, de Script. et Sixtus Sinens; Bibl. Sanct. v. Alanus, et Benedict XIV. de 
Canoniz.1. 4., par. 2.,c.10.,n.11.. 


St. Albert of Crespin, and Peter the Hermit are mentioned long before St. Dominic, to have taught 
those among the laity who could not read the Psalter, to say a certain number of Our Fathers and 


Hail Marys, in lieu of each canonical hour of the church-office; but the method of reciting fifteen 
decades or tens of the angelical salutation, with one Our Father before each decade, in honor of the 
principal mysteries of the Incarnation, including two peculiar to the Blessed Virgin, is ascribed to St. 
Dominic. The Bollandists dispute problematically whether this saint instituted, or only propagated 
the practice of the Rosary, in order to restore the assiduous use of prayer, and to stir up the devotion 
of the people to the mystery of the Incarnation, which was then impiously blasphemed in Languedoc 
by the Albigenses and other heretics; but that St. Dominic was the first institutor of this devotion, 
called the Rosary, is affirmed by several popes in a great number of bulls and briefs, and is proved by 
the constant tradition of that order, and by several other convincing proofs produced by F. Echard. 
(Bibl. Script. Ord. Preedic. t. 1.. p. 352. , t. 2. , p. 271. .) See also Malvenda, (Annal. Ord. Predic.,) 
Justinus Miecoviensis (De Litaniis B. M. Virg.,) Monelia, (Diss. de Origine Rosarii, Rome, an. 1725. 
,) and principally Benedict XIV., (De Festo Rosarii,l. 2. , c. 10. . Op. t. 12. . p. 523. ;) who 
nevertheless observes that the works of Luminosi of Aposa, Austin Anelli, and Galvini Bragia are 
certainly adulterated, though Touron lays great stress upon their testimonies, (Vie de S. Domin. c. 14. 
.) misled by the authority of the author of a dissertation on this subject printed at Ferraria in 1735. , 
under the title of Vindicie, by Alex. Machiar. It is a just remark of Spinelli, (1. de Maria Deipara, c. 
39. , n. 5. .) that this repetition of one hundred and fifty angelical salutations was instituted by St. 
Dominic, in imitation of he hundred and fifty Psalms, on which account the Rosary has been often 
called the Psalter of the Blessed Virgin. 


3767 Soe the life of St. Pius V., vol. i. p. 573. . 

3768 Soe the life of St. Dominic, vol. ii. p. 190. . 

3769 T uke 1. :28.. 

3770 Th, 1. :42.. 

3771 § Hieron. 1. , de Nomin. Hebraic. ed. Ben. t. 2. , p. 62. . 
3772 T uke 1.. 

3773 Hom. 2. super Missus est. 

3774 Hom. 2. , super Missus est. 


3779 See Theoph. Raynaud, in Dypticis Marianis, Op. t. 7. , punct. 2. ,n. 12. , and Benedict XIV. 1. , 
De Festis, Sect. De Festo nominis Marie, Op. t. 10., p. 519. . 


3776 Sol. c. 23. . 


SALT 





In Matt. c. 1.. 


3778 Cant. 4. :7. . See St. Thomas, Expositio Salut. Angelice inter optise. 


3779 judith. 13. :18. . 
3780 Th 15. 210... 
3781 Luke 1. :48.. 


3782 7 uke 11. :27.. 





3783 See on the two festivals of St. Michael, May 8. , and Sept. 29. ; also Instruction Pastorale de M. 
Jean Joseph de la Bastié, Evéque de S. Malo, Sur les Saints Anges, ann. 1758. . 


3784 pe 90.211... 

3785 ps 33.28. . 

3786 Gen, 48. :16. . 

3787 judith 13. :20. . See Exod. 23. :20. . 
3788 Watt. 18. :10. . 

3789 ¢ Hilar. in Matt 17. . 

3790 acts 11. :15.. 

3791 Dan. 11. :1., 12. :1., &e. 


3792 The existence of evil spirits is manifest from experience, and from natural arguments drawn 
from the operations in demoniacs, from some examples among the heathenish oracles, and from 
various other effects. Mr. Seed, in his discourse On the Nature and Being of Evil Spirits, and many 
other Protestant theologians of note, insist much upon this proof, that many have experienced dreams 
and temptations of such an extraordinary nature, and concerning subjects of which before they had no 
knowledge, and of which their imagination could not by itself have produced any species or images, 
that the Ideas or effects must be excited by some external spirit, who by their nature must be an evil 
one. This argument is not only allowed, but strongly urged by several famous deists for the belief of 
evil spirits. But it is from the divine revelation that we learn the origin and qualities of these invisible 
enemies. By this we are ilnformed that the devils fell from a state of justice and sanctity, in which 
they were created, by their own malice and sin: and that their crime was pride, to which, enamored of 
their own perfections, they consented in thought, and which is called the beginning of all sin. (Ecclus. 
10. :15. .) The prince of the apostate angels is sometimes called Lucifer. Some theologians and 
interpreters have thought that he was chief of all the angelical choirs, and that he was meant under 
the figure of Behmoth, who is called, according to the Seventy and Vulgate, the beginning of the 
ways of God. (Job 40. :14. .) Dazzled with his own exalted state and beauty, he said within himself: I 
will be like to the Most High. (Isai. 14. :12. .) His heart was puffed up with his beauty, and in it he 
lost his wisdom, (Ezek. 28. :17. .) For, according to several learned fathers, Isaias compares the 


haughtiness of the king of Babylon, and Ezekiel that of the king of Tyre, to the pride of Lucifer, 
which they thence take occasion to describe. The apostate angel was followed in his revolt or sin by a 
great part of the heavenly host who were in a moment hurled down from their seats, and condemned 
to hell, (2. Pet 2. :4. ; Jude 6. .) While some were immediately confined to those dungeons, others are 
left more at large till the day of judgment: and in the mean time their torments seem less grievous, 
(Matt. 8. :29. , 31. , &c. See Petavius, Tr. de Angelis.) 


These fiends are called the princes of darkness, of the air, and of the world, (Ephes. 2. :1., 2. , 6. :12. 
; Matt. 12. :22. ; Luke 9. :1. .) They differ in their ranks in a kind of hierarchy, and some are worse 
than others, (Matt. 12. :24. ; Ephes. 6. :12. , &c.) Their prince is called Belial, that is, the evil one; or 
rather, (according to St. Jerom’s interpretation of the word, 3. Kings 21. :13. ,) the Rebel. Also Satan, 
or the Enemy, and Beelzebub, from the chief idol of the Accaronites. The rage, malice, and envy of 
the devils against man, their enmity to all good, are implacable; and their natural subtilety and 
strength are exceeding great, as appears from the perfection of their being, which is purely spiritual, 
and from examples where God suffered them more remarkably to exert their power. They hurried the 
swine into the lake, killed the seven first husbands of Sara, have slain armies in one night, have often 
disturbed nature and stirred op tempests, which struck whole provinces with terror, and ravaged the 
whole world. Satan makes his attacks upon men by putting on all shapes; sometimes by craft, or by 
snares and stratagems, as the old serpent; sometimes by disguises transforming himself into an angel 
of light, and assuming the air of piety; sometimes by open assaults and violence, as the roaring lion, 
and noonday devil. What did be not do against holy Job? There is no power on earth which can be 
compared with him, (Job 41. :24. .) But he is restrained and confined by God’s command, nor can he 
spread his snares, or tempt men but by that divine permission; for which he sometimes obtains a 
special leave, as in the cases of Job. (chap. 1. .) and St. Peter, (Luke 22. :31. , 32. .) The devils watch 
to entice men to sin, (1. Pet. 5. :8. ; Ephes. 6. :16. , &c.) We have examples of this in the temptations 
of Eve. Achab. &c. They are sometimes suffered to deceive false prophets, and wicked men, (3. 
Kings 22. :21. .) They accuse men before the judgment seat of God, (Zach. 3. :1., 2. , &c.) 


The devils are sometimes permitted by God to exert their natural power and strength on natural 
agents by moving second causes, in producing distempers in human bodies, raising storms, and 
causing other physical evils in the world; as appears from such effects being sometimes ascribed in 
the holy scriptures to these wicked spirits. (See Calmet, Disc. sur les Mauvais Anges.) Before Satan 
was bound, or his power curbed by the triumph of Christ over him, and the spreading of the happy 
light and influence of the gospel throughout the world, the empire which the devils exercised on earth 
was much greater than since that time. But it is most certain that the devils are sometimes permitted 
by God to continue in some degree the mischievous influence of their malice against men various 
ways, against which the church has instituted, and always practised exorcisms and blessings. With 
regard to effects of magic and possessions of devils, though prayer and the other arms of piety and 
religion are to be always employed against our invisible enemies; yet such extraordinary effects are 
not to be easily supposed superstition, credulity, and imposture are to be guarded against, and natural 
distempers, such as certain species of madness, extraordinary palsies, epilepsies, or the like, are not 
to be construed into effects of enchantments or possessions; which are not to be presumed upon 
ridiculous compacts and signs, (such as are mentioned in many popular pretended examples related 
by Dalrio, &c.,) nor upon vulgar prejudices and notions of the manner in which such things are done, 
but must be made apparent by circumstances which are preternatural, or beyond the ordinary course 
of nature. By clear proofs it is manifest that God sometimes permits corporeal possessions (in which 
the devil seizes on some of the corporal organs or senses in a human body) and obsessions, (in which 
he represents certain images as present to the eyes or imagination with in invincible obstinacy;) and 


that these have been more or less frequent in different times and places. This is confirmed by the 
testimony and experience of all ages, and of all nations, even to the remotest Indies, as John Clerc 
observes, (Bibl. Universelle, t. 15. .c. 4. .) Such facts both the Old and New Testament manifestly 
evince. (See Laurence Clarke in his Life of Christ, against Wootston, p. 474. , and the Dissert, on the 
obsessions and possessions of devils, prefixed to the Gospels in the new Latin and French Bible, with 
dissertations, t. 10. , p 590. .) Further proofs of the reality of demoniacs art served for a particular 
disquisition. 


3793 noc. 2.212... 

3794 Serm. 12. , in Ps. 90. p. 862. . 

3229 ps, 90. :11.. 

3798 ps, 90. :11.. 

3797 Cap. 27., Op. S. Aug. t. 6. , Append. p. 86. , ed. Ben. 
3798 Serm. 12., in Ps. 90. . 

3799 Serm. 1.. in festo S. Michael, n. 5. . 
38001 de Vera Virginit. n. 740. . 

3801 Matt. 18. :10. . 

3802 Tob. 12. :21.. 

3803 Tob, 12. :22.. 

3804 Th Ps. 90. . 

3805 Hom. in Ps. 33.. 

3806 Fxod. 23, :20. , &c. 


3807 From him the bishops of Hereford have always borne the arms of the Cantelupes, three 
leopard’s heads jeasant; and three fleurs-de-lis. Or. 


3808 Gen. 17. :1.. 


3809 See his life on the 26. th of June; also Mabillon, Act. Ben. t. 1. , p. 578. , and St. Gregory of 
Tours. Hist.1. 1. , c. 37.. 


3810 Conc. t. 6., p. 536. . 


3811 This will is extant in Cointe’s Annals, ad an. 666. . See Mabil Anna1.1. 16. , n. 36. , &c. 


3812 As for the tyrant Ebroin, he seemed to grow every day more and more jealous and furious. 
Dagobert II. gained ground in Austrasia, and, about the year 676. , quite routed the pretended Clovis, 
whom Ebroin had set up to dispute that crown with him. Dagobert II. was assassinated in 678. , by 
whose death Theodoric expected to become king of Austrasia, and the whole French monarchy; but 
the inhabitants of Austrasia, dreading to fall under the tyranny of Ebroin, chose Pepin and Martin 
dukes of their country, and had for some time no king, though Theodoric took the title. (See Mem. de 
l’Acad. des Belles Lettres, t. 6. .) Ebroin was himself assassinated in 688. , and was succeeded by 
four short-lived mayors of the palace in Neustria and Burgundy. Duke Pepin of Heristal, or Herstal, 
(grandson of Pepin, surnamed the Old, and father of Charles Martel, and grandfather of Pepin the 
Short, king of France,) was attacked by Theodoric IT]., but defeated him, and that prince saw himself 
reduced to the necessity of constituting him mayor of the palace for the whole French monarchy in 
690. , a little before his death. King Theodoric HI. was buried in the abbey of St. Vedast, at Arras, 
which he had munificently endowed. 


3813 Baronius and many others follow the mistakes of Ursin, and falsely make St. Leodegarius 
mayor of the palace. 


3814 The Areopagus was so called from The Hill of Mars, Apeioc mayoc, without the walls of 
Athens, where it stood. This council is thought to have been as ancient as the Athenian nation, though 
Solon gave it a new form and dignity. The number of the members or judges was not determined, but 
was sometimes two or three hundred, though at first only seven. For some time no one was admitted 
among them who had not been archon, that is, the supreme yearly magistrate of the commonwealth, 
by whose name the year was counted, as at Rome by the consuls. Nor was any one to be adopted into 
it who was not of the strictest morals, and his conduct without reproach. The assemblies of this court 
were always held in the night, and the severity of its proceedings made its sentence extremely 
dreaded. The reputation of the integrity of its judges procured it the highest respect and veneration, so 
that its decisions were received as oracles. (See Rollin. Hist. Ancienne, t. 4. , p. 420. ; Potter’s 
Antiquities of Greece, and FF. Catrou and Rouille, Hist. Rom.1. 57. , t. 14. , p. 61. ; also Joan, 
Henrici Mai, Diss. de Gestis Pauli in Urbe Atheniensium, edit ann. 1727. , et Jodni Meursii 
Areopagus ap. Gronovium. Ant. Grecar. t. 5. , p. 207. , ad 213... 


3815 Cohortatio ad Grecos. 


3816 During the three first ages it was a usual reproach of the heathens, that the Christians were poor 
miserable persons. See Celsus, (ap. Orig.1. 3. , n. 4. ;) Cecilius, (ap. Mim. Felic.;) Lucian, (Dial, de 
Morte Peregrini, n. 12. .) &c. This the Christian Apologists allow in part; but sometimes testify, that 
there were among them persons illustrious for their birth, dignities, and learning. See Origen. (1. 3. , 
adv. Cels. n. 49. , ed. Ben.;) Tertullian, (Apol. c. 37. , ad Scap. c. 4. ,) &c. Joseph of Arimathea, 
Nicodemus, Gamaliel, the eunuch of queen Candace, St. Barnabas, &c., were Jews of birth and 
fortune. Among the Gentiles, king Abgar, the proconsul Sergius Paulus, St. Thecla, and those whom 
St. Paul saluted in the house of Nero, are early instances that several persons of rank embraced the 
faith. Flavius Clemens, Flavia Domitilla, and Glabrio who had been Trajan’s colleague in the 
magistracy, St. Nazarius, martyr under Nero, (see Tillem. t. 2. , p. 93. ,) the senator Apollonius, St. 
Felicitas, and her seven sons, and many other martyrs, show the same. It is indeed clear from 1. Cor. 


1. :26. , that the number of such that came over to the faith when it was first preached, was small in 
proportion to the multitude of converts. The reason is assigned by Lactantius: “More among the poor 
believe the word of God than among the rich, who are bound down by many impediments, and are 
chained fast slaves to covetousness and other passions; so that they are not able to look up towards 
heaven, but have their mind bowed down and filed on the earth.” Instit.1. 7. , c. 1. , p. 517. . The 
pagans called the Christians poor, though many were such only by choice. “Nec de ultima plebe 
consistimus. si honores vestros et purpuras recusamus.” Minucius Felix in Octav. p. 311. . That the 
first preachers of the faith were strangers to profane learning, was a demonstration of the finger of 
God in its establishment. See John Lamius, De Erudit. Apostol. an. 1738. . Yet in the second age 
many scholars of the first rank became champions of Christianity; witness Quadratus, Aristides, 
Justin Martyr, Melito, Athenagoras, Panteenus, &c. In the third, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
Origen, Heraclas, Dionysius, Minucius Felix, &c. 


3817 an. Eus. Hist.1.3.,¢.4.,1.4.,¢. 23.. 


3818 tHilduin abbot of St. Denis, in 814. , wrote his Areopagatica, in which, upon the authority of 
spurious and fabulous records, he pretends that St. Dionysius, the first bishop of Paris, is the same 
person with the Areopagite; of which mistake, some traces are found in certain other writings. This 
opinion was unknown before the ninth century, nor was it thought of even by the monk who wrote 
the life of St. Dionysius of Paris in 730. . In a great number of ancient Martyrologies the festivals of 
these two saints are mentioned as on two different days, and the place and circumstances of their 
martyrdoms are distinguished. In ancient breviaries, missals, calendars, and litanies the apostle of 
France is placed after the saints that suffered under Marcus Aurelius; and we are assured by St. 
Gregory of Tours, and other authentic monuments, that he only arrived in Gaul in 250. . The author 
of the Life of St. Fuscian, Fulbert of Chartres, and Lethaldus, distinguish the two Dionysiuses. See 
this fully proved by F. Sirmond, Diss. de Duobus Dionys. t. 4. . Op. p. 354. , and Dr. Lanoy, in 
express dissertations, Morinus,1. De Ordinationibus. part. 2. . c. 3. ; Gerard Du Bois, Hist. Eccl. 
Paris,1. 1. , c. 3. ; D. Dionysius de S. Marthe, Gallia Christiana Nova, t. 7. , p. 6. ; Tillemont, t. 4. , 
&c. It is adopted in the Paris, Sens, and other French Breviaries; also by Orsi, Mamachi, and the most 
accurate and late historians in France, Italy, or other countries. 


The works which have gone under the name of the Areopagite, at least ever since the sixth century, 
consist of a book, Concerning the Celestial Hierarchy; another, of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy; a 
treatise, of the Divine Names; another. of Mystical Divinity; and ten Epistles, whereof the four first 
are written to the monk Caius, the fifth to Dorotheus, the sixth to Sosipater, the seventh to bishop 
Polycarp, the eighth to the monk Demophylus, the ninth to bishop Titus, and the tenth of St. John. 
They are maintained to be the genuine works of the Areopagite, in express dissertations, by D. 
Claude David, a Maurist monk, in 1702. ; by D. Bernard of Sept-Fonds, under the name of Adrian, in 
1708. ; F. Honoratus of St. Mary, a Carmelite friar, in 1720. , &c.; but it is now the opinion almost 
generally received among the learned, that they are supposititious, and were compiled only in the 
fifth century. Their style is swelling, lofty, and figurative; they are written with care and study, and 
with a great deal of artifice in the polishing and disposition of the periods, and in the exact method 
which is observed in the order of the arguments. The doctrine contained in them is everywhere 
orthodox; and though some parts are abstracted and subtle, the works are useful. The first 
uncontroverted work in which they are mentioned, is the conference between the Severians (a sect of 
Eutychians) and the Catholics, held in the emperor Justinian’s palace, in 532. , in which these heretics 
quoted them. St. Maximus and other writers in the following ages made frequent use of them. The 


author of the letters unjustifiably personates the Areopagite, as is manifest from the seventh, in which 
he says he observed, at Heliopolis, the miraculous eclipse which happened at the death of Christ. In 
the eighth, it is said the monk Demophilus had treated harshly and expelled out of the sanctuary a 
priest and a penitent layman, because he found the latter confessing his sins there to him. The author 
of the letter reproves him severely, because the priest was his superior, and because he ought not to 
have shown such inhumanity to a penitent sinner. Upon which occasion he relates, that when a 
zealous pastor, named Carpus, was weary in endeavoring in vain to reclaim an obstinate sinner, 
Christ in a vision mildly rebuked him, telling him, he was ready to die a second time for the salvation 
of sinners. In the book, On the Heavenly Hierarchy, the nine choirs of angels, and their different 
functions, are explained, with several subtle questions concerning them. The author says, that one of 
their functions is to sing without ceasing: Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God of hosts; all the earth is full 
of thy glory. Which is said also by St. Athanasius and St. Gregory Nazianzen, (Or. 38. .) The book On 
the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is much more useful; for in it are explained the ceremonies of baptism, 
of the mass, consecration of the holy chrism, the ordination of a bishop, priest, and deacon, the 
manner of blessing a monk, and the burial of the dead, in which the bishop prays for the remission of 
the sins of the person deceased. The author adds, that prayers are only useful to those who died well. 
In the beginning of this book he recommends to Timothy, to whom it is addressed, to keep secret all 
he shall say to him, and not to discover anything concerning our mysteries, except to those who have 
been baptized. And chap. 7. , he says, he had not set down the words of any of the sacred 
consecrations and blessings, because it was not lawful to commit them to writing, lest they should be 
divulged, and exposed to be profaned. He mentions the sign of the cross used in sacred ordinations 
and consecrations. In the treatise, On the Divine Names, many epithets and names given to the three 
Divine Persons in the Trinity are expounded. In that, On Mystical Divinity, the author, after having 
invoked the succor of the Holy Trinity, and prayed to be raised to that eminent degree in which God 
discovers his divine secrets to pure souls, he teaches Timothy that it is only by the disengagement of 
the affections from all sensible things, and from the inordinate love of ourselves, that we can be 
raised to the contemplation of the divine obscurity, that is, the incomprehensible Godhead. He 
admonishes him not to divulge this mystical theology in the presence of those that cannot persuade 
themselves that there is any thing above natural and sensible objects; and who, being plunged in 
worldly affections, and material things, have not as yet acquired a purity of soul by the study of 
mortification, and the exercise of virtues. He repeats a saying of St. Bartholomew, that, “Theology is 
both copious and short; the gospel is an abridged word, yet diffusive, and of boundless extent.” 


It is certain that this author had learned from the lessons of some sincere and true contemplatives, 
several just notions and useful maxims conceming mystical theology; though he sometimes mixes 
certain notions, and uses terms borrowed from the Platonic philosophy, as St. Francis of Sales uses 
some taken from the modern scholastic Aristotelian philosophy. By this term of mystical theology we 
are not to under stand any acquired habit or science, such as speculative theology is, but an 
experimental knowledge and relish of God, which is not acquired, and which no one can set himself 
to obtain, but to which a soul is raised by God in prayer or contemplation. Or, it is a state of 
supernatural passive prayer, in which a soul which has previously crucified in herself earthly 
affections, and being disengaged from worldly things, and exercised in heavenly conversation, is 
raised to God in such a manner that her powers are fixed on him without reasoning, and without 
corporeal images painted by the imagination. In this state, by the most fervent quiet prayer, and an 
internal view of the mind, she beholds God as an immense eternal light, and in an ecstasy 
contemplates his infinite goodness, love, and other adorable perfections; and in this operation all her 
affections and powers seem transformed into him by sweet love, she either remaining in the quiet 
prayer of pure faith, or employing her affections in the most ardent acts of praise, adoration, &c. Out 


author thus describes this state; (Eccl. Hier. c. 1. :) “The sovereign blessedness of God, the very 
essence of the divinity, the principle of deification, by which those are deified that are to be raised to 
this gift of union, has bestowed on men the gift of mystic theology, in a spiritual and immaterial 
manner, not by moving them exteriorly to divine things, but by inspiring their will interiorly, by the 
irradiation of a lively and pure faith.” We are assured by those who treat of this state, that no one who 
has not learned it by some degree of experience, can form a notion of it, any more than a blind man 
can conceive an idea of colors, or one understand Hebrew who has not learned something of that 
language, says St. Bernard. Let no one aim at, or desire it; let no one dwell on it, or take any 
complacency in himself about it; for such a disposition leads to pride, presumption, and fatal illusion; 
but let everyone study in every state through which God shall be pleased to conduct him, and by 
every means, to improve himself in simplicity of heart, sincere profound humility, and pure and 
fervent charity. 


3819 phil, 3, :12.,13.,14.. 


3820 His example inspired many others with the like zeal. In 1079. , two noblemen, named Sicher 
and Walther, founded the rich abbey of Anchin, near Douay, in a place where St. Gordan, a holy 
hermit, had served God with great edification. 


3821 O14 Saxony, in the age of Charlemagne, lay betwixt the Rhine, the Yssel, and the Wesel, where 
are now the bishoprics of Munster, Osnaburgh, and Paderborn, and the county of La Mark. See 
Cluverius in Germania Antiqua,1. 3... D’Anville, &c. 


3822 The Three companions, in their life of St. Francis say, he stripped himself of the clothes which 
were his father’s, not all, so as to remain quite naked; for they add, he was found to have on under 
them a hair shirt, and doubtless coarse drawers, which he had procured or bought himself. 

3823 Matt. 9. :10. . 

3824 Read in some old Latin missals, on the feast of St. Matthias, 24. Feb. This happened in 1209. . 
3825 extant in Wadding, ad an. 1253. . 


3826 S. Aug. Pref. Enar. 2.,in Ps. 21..n.1.. 


3827 Th n. 4. 


3828 See his life in a note, vol. 7. , p. 254. . 


3829 The first rule of St. Francis is called very short by Celano and others. It is not now extant; for 
that which Wadding gives as the first, (inter opuscula S. Francisci, p. 133. , et in Annal. ad. ann. 
1210. ,) is longer than the last, and contains twenty-three chapters in nine pages in folio; whereas the 
last approved by Honorius III. fills only four pages and a half, (in the same Annals, ad ann. 1223. .) 
All his historians mention that he had made several rules before this last; one of which must have 
been that first recorded by Wadding. The order soon grew so numerous, that in one of the chapters 


which St. Francis held, St. Bonaventure assures us about five thousand friars were assembled, besides 
those who stayed at home to attend the duties. 


3830 This indulgence the historian of the university of Paris unjustly makes a reproach to so austere 
as institute, as if it introduced this relaxation in monastic discipline. The rule of perpetual abstinence 
from flesh, though general, was not absolutely indispensable among the ancient monks, though the 
Orientals mostly observe it to this day. 


3831 This method was used before the invention of blistering plasters, or even that more ancient of 
cupping-glasses. 


3832 Her own life, chap. 6. . 


3833 They are extant in Italian, together with a Latin translation, among his works published by F. 
Wadding, in 1623. . The first begins as follows: 


“In foco l’amor mi mise, 
In foco |’amor mi mise,” &c. 


Some part of the sentiments is expressed in the following verses, a translation of the whole being too 
long for this place. 


Into love’s furnace I am cast; 

Into love’s furnace I am cast. 

I burn, I languish, pine, and waste 

O love divine, how sharp thy dart! 
How deep the wound that galls my heart! 
As wax in heat, so, from above 

My smitten soul dissolves in love. 

I live; yet languishing I die, 

While in thy furnace bound I lie. 

This heart is one bright flame become; 
From me ’tis fled, to Thee ’tis won: 
Fond toys and worlds invite in vain: 
In vain they seek to please or gain. 


Should gold and sceptres stand in view; 


My heart would loathe the hateful hue. 
The world’s delights are bitter pain; 
Irksome its beauty, glories vain. 

The tree of love its roots hath spread 
Deep in my heart, and rears its head: 
Rich are its fruits: they joy dispense; 
Transport the heart, and ravish sense. 

In love’s sweet swoon to thee I cleave, 
Bless’d source of love: base toys I leave 
False, vain is earth: e’en fairest rays 

Of sun their lustre lose, and bays 

Of Eden fade: nor cherubs bright. 

Nor glowing seraphs glad the sight, 
While throbbing pangs I feel: my breast 
Finds love its centre, joy, and rest. 
Love’s slave, in chains of strong desire 
I’m bound; nor dread edged steel nor fire. 
No tyrant’s frowns no arts of hell, 

My bands shall loose, nor torments fell. 
Hills shall melt, rivers backward roll, 
Heav’ns fall, ere love forsake my soul. 
All creatures love aloud proclaim; 
Heav’ns, earth, and sea increase my flame: 
Whate’er I see, as mirror bright 
Reflects my lover to my sight: 


My heart all objects to him raise; 


Are steps to the Creator’s praise. 

With piteous eyes, Jesus divine, 

King of love, with looks benign, 

Behold my tears; oh! hear my moan, 

A wounded heart look down upon. 
Behold the wound made by thy dart: 

Too weak my frame, too fierce the smart. 
I ask’d thy love, the soul’s sweet balm, 
The bliss of heav’n, the sea’s great calm: 
But with its joy find pain combined, 

The deepest wound of human mind. 

O Love, thy absence is a sting; 

Thy presence sweet relief will bring. 
Hasten this comfort to afford; 

Complete my joy, O dearest Lord. 

My heart is thine: its pow’rs then fill; 
Consume whate’er resists thy will. 
Conquer, subdue; thy pow’r display; 

Let each affection own thy sway; 

Let this whole soul thy grace obey. 
Almighty grace, with heaven-born art, 
Can cleanse, and heal, and strength Impart. 
Correct, restore whate’er’s amiss 

In this weak frame, this frail abyss. 

Then make my heart of love divine the throne, 


Or furnace kindled by thy love alone. 


As iron bar bright flame imbibes, 

And glowing shines with fire it hides: 
Or solar rays which pierce our sight, 
Dark air oft brighten into light: 

So may thy beams all film remove, 

And fill my soul with purest love. 

O love, may thy omniscient art, 

Which formed the heav’ns, now change my heart; 
In thy bright furnace melt my frame, 
Transform it whole into thy flame. 

In love’s great triumph vanquish’d, Thee 
Its captive, clothed with flesh I see, 
Great Lord of glory, man to save, 

Hung on a tree, laid in the grave 
Omnipotent eternal Son, 

Love’s victim, prostrate thou’rt become 
O Love itself, O Father dear, 

My wounds regard and lend an ear: 

May sighs and tears thy pity move, 
Grant one request of dying love: 

Grant, O my God, who diedst for me 

I sinful wretch may die for Thee 

Of love’s deep wounds; love to embrace, 
To swim in its sweet sea: Thy face 

To see: then join’d with thee above, 


Stall I myself pass into love. 


3834 Pope Innocent III. is famous for many great actions, learned letters, and pious tracts, and, 
according to some, the excellent prose, Veni sancte spiritus. In the fourth council of Lateran, in 1215. 
, held by his authority, the discipline of the church was regulated by seventy wholesome decrees, or 
canons, very famous in the canon law. By the twenty-first, yearly confession, and the Paschal 
communion, are commanded; by the twenty-second, physicians are commanded, under pain of being 
forbidden the entrance of the church, to put all persons dangerously sick in mind, before they 
prescribe them physic, to call in their confessor; by the thirteenth, it was forbidden to establish any 
new religious orders, which was to be understood, unless the pope approved it upon very urgent 
reasons. 


3835 S. Bonav. Vit. S. Fra., c. 9. . 

3836 Jac. Vitr. Hist. Occid. c. 37. , et ep. ad Lothar. 

3837 Mar. Sanut, Secret. fidel. Cruc.,1. 3. , par. 1.,c. 7.,8.. 
3838 Soe January 16.. 


3839 lias of Cortona was an ambitious man, fall of the prudence of this world, though a person of 
learning and abilities: by his hypocrisy he imposed on St. Francis, and continued vicar-general till his 
death; after which he was chosen minister-general, the first after the founder. In that office he 
solicited the canonization of St. Francis; but built a most magnificent church at Assistum, where St. 
Francis was buried, introduced into his order the use of money, distinction, pomp, and state: and had 
so much regard to worldly advantages and learning, that the ensigns and practice of humility and 
poverty became odious to him. For these and other abuses, by which the spirit of this order was 
extinguished, he was impeached by St. Antony of Padua and Adam de Marisco, an Englishman, and 
at length deposed by pope Gregory IX. In 1230. . He was rechosen general in 1236. , but, for greater 
excesses, deposed again, and excommunicated by the same pope. He filled the whole order with great 
troubles and schisms both before and after his deposition; though he died extremely penitent in 1253. 
. These disturbances in the order were not extinguished till St. Bonaventure was chosen general. See 
Helyot, t. 7. ; Chalippe, t. 6. ; Fleury, &c. 


3840 This retired church was the favorite place in which St. Francis spent much time at his 
devotions, and its dedication was celebrated by him with great solemnity. Here Christ in a vision, 
while the saint was praying with great earnestness, bade him go to the pone, who would give a 
plenary indulgence to all sincere penitents who should devoutly visit that church. This vision 
happened in 1221. , and the saint repaired to Honorius III., who was then at Perugia, and granted the 
indulgence at that time verbally. Two years after, at the saint’s repeated request, his holiness 
commissioned seven bishops to go and publish this indulgence at the Portiuncula, which they 
accordingly did. Seven authentic certificates of these bishops, and of certain companions of St. 
Francis, which are extant, are original proofs of this indulgence, and of the saint’s declaration of the 
aforesaid revelation; it is moreover mentioned, that the saint had been assured by a revelation that 
Christ himself ratified the grant of this indulgence. See on this subject the solid dissertation of F. 
Candidus Chalippe, in his life of St. Francis, t. 2. , p. 418. ; and Suysken the Bollandist, Analecta de 
gloria posthuma S. Fran. § xi. p. 915. . The original indulgence obtained by St. Francis is confined to 
the day itself, the 2. d of August, and to the chapel of the Portiuncula. Pope Innocent XII., in 1695. , 


granted a plenary indulgence to all who with due conditions visit the church in which this chapel 
stands any day in the whole year. The indulgence of the Portiuncula on the 2. d of August, is 
extended to all the churches and chapels of the whole order by the grants of Alexander IV., Martin 
IV., Clement V., Paul II., and Urban VIII. See Bened. XIV. de Canoniz.1. 3. , c. 10. ,1. 4. , et de 
Sanct. Diceces.1. 13. , c. 18. ; Suysken, Analect de S. Francis, 879. ad 918. ; Marentinus Diss de 
Indulg. Portiuncula vindicanda. Venet. 1760. . Grouwelus, Antv.1. 3. ; Amort, Hist. Indulgent, p. 150. 
. The Portiuncula is a very famous place for devout pilgrimages: the number of those who resort to it 
on the feast of its dedication, on the 2. d of August, is said generally not to be much under twenty 
thousand. The old little church of the Portiuncula, like the holy chapel at Loretto, is enclosed in the 
middle of a spacious church, annexed to a large convent in the hands of Recollects or Reformed 
Franciscans, and is the head or mother house of this branch of the order. 


3841 This order was favored with great privileges by several popes, especially by the bull of Sixtus 
IV. called Mare Magnum, published in 1474. ; which privileges Leo X. in 1519. extended to all the 
Mendicant orders. 


The first Order of St. Francis, which has produced forty-five cardinals and five popes, (Nich. IV., 
Alex. IV., Sixtus IV. and V., and Clem. XIV.,) is divided into Conventual Friars, and those of the 
Observance. The Conventuals began from the time of Elias, soon after the founder’s death, and with 
the leave of their generals, and afterwards of the popes, mitigated their rule by admitting rents and 
foundations: they were so called because they lived in great convents, whereas those friars who 
maintained the severity of their rule dwelt in hermitages, or low mean houses and oratories. These, 
from their strict observance of the rule, were called Observantins, or Friars of the Regular 
Observance. This name was particularly given to those who followed the reformation according to 
their original institute, established by St. Bernardin of Sienna, in 1419. . Reforms having been 
multiplied in this order, Leo X., in 1517. , reduced them all to one, under the denomination of the 
Reformed Franciscans, whom he allowed to have their own general. The Observantins in France are 
called Cordeliers, from the cord which they wear. Among the Observantins, certain more severe 
reformations either maintained themselves, notwithstanding the union made by Leo X., or have been 
since established. These are called Observantins of the Stricter Observance. Among these are, The 
barefooted Franciscans in Spain, of whom, see the life of St. Peter of Alcantara. In Italy these are 
called. The Reformed Franciscans. They are a distinct congregation, flourishing chiefly in Spain but 
have convents in Italy, one of which is in Rome, on the Palatine hill; also in Mexico, the Philippine 
Islands, &c. The numerous reformations called of the Recollects, or Gray Friars, were first set on foot 
by F. John of Guadaloupe in Spain, in 1500. ; were received in Italy in 1525. , and in France in 1584. 
. This name was given them because they were first instituted in certain solitary convents devoted to 
the strictest retirement and recollection. The Capuchin Friars’ reformation was begun in Tuscany in 
1525. , by Matthew Baschi, of Urbino; not by Bernardin Ochin, as some pretend, who only entered 
this order in 1534. , nine years after its institution, became a famous preacher and general of his 
order; but apostatizing to Lutheranism, preached polygamy, married several wives at once, and at 
length died miserably in Poland, being, for his profligate morals, abandoned by the whole world. 
Such are, frequently, the dismal fruits and blindness of pride. The Capuchins wear a patch on the 
back of their habits, (such as St. Francis recommends in his testament,) and their beards, not shaved 
close, but long and clipped. Wadding, Chalippe, and others, prove that St. Francis wore a beard, but 
always exceeding short, and he made his disciples who had long beards shave them. The reformation 
of Capuchins was approved by Clement VII. in 1528. . The Recollects and Capuchins wear gray 
habits, but the Cordeliers and Conventuals black. The Portiuncula is possessed by the Reformed or 


Gray Friars; but the great patriarchal convent of the order at Assisium, where St. Francis was buried, 
is occupied by the Conventuals. 


The second Order of St. Francis is that of the Poor Clares, on whom see the life of St. Clare. St. 
Isabel, sister to St. Lewis, having obtained of Urban IV., in 1263. , leave for the nuns of St. Clare, 
whom she founded at Longchamp, to enjoy settled revenues, those who receive this bull are called 
Urbanists, the rest Poor Clares. B. Colette introduced a severe reform in several houses of the latter. 
That of the Capuchinesses was begun by the venerable mother, Mary Laurence Longa, at Naples, in 
1558. . They were established at Paris by the duchess of Merceur in 1602. . The convent of the Ave 
Maria in Paris was of the third order, till, in 1485. , the nuns, renouncing their revenues, embraced a 
most severe reformation of St. Clare’s Order, which surpasses in austerity all other reforms of the 
same. (See Du Breiiil, Antiquités de Paris, &c.) The Nuns of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin were founded at Toledo in 1484. , by the Ven. Beatrice de Sylva, and their institute 
was approved by Innocent VIII. in 1489. . By the means of the famous cardinal Ximenes, who was 
himself a Franciscan, this order was united to that of the Clares, and adopted their rule with certain 
mitigations. Pope Julius II. gave the Conceptionists a particular rule in 1511. , leaving them still 
incorporated with the Clares. 


The third Order of St. Francis was instituted by him in 1221. , at Poggi Bonzi in Tuscany, and at 
Carnerio in the valley of Spoletto, for persons of both sexes, married or single, living in the world, 
united by certain rules and exercises of piety compatible with a secular state, none of which oblige, 
under sin, but are laid down as rules for direction, not binding by any vow or precept. The saint 
himself wrote the rule for the third order, as Celane, &c., assure us; though Nicholas IV. made some 
additions to it. St Francis lefts it only a congregation or confraternity, not a religious order. Some call 
B. Angelina de Corbars foundress of the religious state in this third order; but she only added the 
fourth vow of enclosure; and there were monasteries of the third Order of St. Francis, and among 
these many made the three solemn vows of a religious state, and were approved by several popes 
from Nicholas IV. The convent of Toulouse was founded in 1287. . See Helyet, Hist. des Ord. Relig. 
t. 7. , p. 234. , &c. This institute of St. Francis in favor of secular persons was imitated by the 
Dominicans, Austin Friars, Carmelite Friars, Minims, and Servites. After the death of St. Francis, 
several persons of this third order have, at different times and places, associated themselves in 
communities, keeping enclosure, and binding themselves by the solemn religious vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. These are strictly religious persons; they call St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
duchess of Thuringia, who died in 1231. , their foundress; but are of both sexes, divided into several 
branches, of which many devote themselves to serve the sick in hospitals. The nuns, called in 
Flanders Seurs Grises, or Gray Sisters, formerly wore a gray habit; though they have now changed it 
in some places for white, in others for black or a dark blue. In some houses these Gray Sisters make 
solemn vows, but in most they content themselves with simple vows of poverty, obedience, and 
chastity. The nuns of this third order, who are called Penitents, were instituted at Foligni by the 
Blessed Angela, countess of Civitella, in 1397. , and are very numerous. A reformed branch of these 
in the Low Countries takes the name of Recollectines. The brethren of the third Order of St. Francis, 
who serve lunatics or other sick persons, for the most part make only simple vows of chastity, 
poverty, serving the sick, and obedience to the bishops of the places where they are settled. They 
observe the third rule of St. Francis, and live in hospitals or in societies which they call Families. 
Such in Spain are the infirmarians Minims, called also Obregons, from Bernardin Obregon, a 
gentleman of Madrid, of an ancient family, who was their founder; also in Flanders the Penitent 
Brothers, or Bons Fieux, that is, Bons Fils, founded by five pious tradesmen, at Armentiers. Lille, 
&c. In some places there are founded religious men, called Penitents of the third Order, who are 


devoted to the instruction of the people, and other pastoral functions, like the Friar Minors. of these 
the congregation called Piquepuce is most famous in France. It was instituted by Vincent Mussart, a 
pious religious man, a native of Paris, in 1595. ; the first religious consisted of secular persons of the 
third order of both sexes, whom he assembled together; their first monastery was erected at 
Franconville, between Paris and Pontoise; the second, from which they took their name, is a place at 
Paris, in the suburb of St. Antony, called Piquepuce. They are multiplied in France into four 
provinces in above sixty monasteries. See Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, Religieux et Militaires. 
par le P. Hippolyte Helyot, Penitent du Tiers Ordre de S. Francois, de la Province de France, t. 7. . 
Also Bonnani’s Italian history of the same, Chalippe, t. 2. , &c. 


As to the settlements of the Friar Minors in England, St. Francis, from his great chapter, In 1219. , 
sent hither brother Agnellus, or Angelus, of Pisa, with eight others, who landed at Dover in 1220. , 
and founded their first convent at Canterbury, and soon after another at Northampton, which 
flourished exceedingly. Their convent in London, near Newgate, was built by queen Margaret, 
second wife to Edward I., in 1306. . Its great library was the gift of Sir Richard Whittingion, lord- 
mayor of London, in 1429. . At the dissolution of monasteries it was converted into Christ-church 
hospital, for the education of four hundred blue-coat boys. The Franciscan Friars in England were 
possessed of about fourscore convents, besides those of women, which do not seem to be very 
numerous, says bishop Tanner. The chief house of the Clares in England stood near Aidgate; it was 
built by Blanche, queen of Navarre, and her husband Edmund, earl of Lancaster, Leicester, and 
Darby, son to Henry III., and brother to Edward I. These nuns were Urbanists, and enjoyed revenues. 
They were called Clares or Minoresses, and their house the Minories; It was converted, at the 
dissolution, first into a storehouse of arms, and its name remains to that part of the town, and is 
communicated to the new buildings extended into the adjacent fields; on which see Slow’s Survey of 
London, and Maitland’s History and Antiquities of that city. An account of the ancient flourishing 
state of the Franciscan Order in England, and the eminent men which it produced among us, see in 
the exact and complete History of the English Province of Franciscans, quarto. And F. Davenport of 
Francis of St. Clare’s Supplem. Historie Provincie Anglicane. Also Stevens, Monasticon Anglic. t. 
1., p. 89. to 160. . 


This ancient province was restored by F. John Jennings, who laid the foundation of a celebrated 
convent at Douay about the year 1617. . Among those in this order who seemed most perfectly to 
have revived in themselves the spirit of their founder in these later ages, few perhaps have equalled 
the venerable martyr F. Paul of St. Magdalen, or Henry Heath, as appears from his edifying life and 
pious writings. He suffered for the faith at London, on the 27. th of April, 1643. . 


F. Helyot (t. 7. ) and F. Chalippe (t. 2. , p. 296. ) say there are of the first and third Orders of St. 
Francis above seven thousand convents of men, and near one hundred and twenty thousand religious 
men; and of women, comprising all the branches both of the second and third orders, above nine 
hundred monasteries, and in them twenty-eight or thirty thousand nuns, subject to the superiors of the 
Franciscan Order, besides great numbers that are subject to their diocesans. Their numbers were 
much greater before the demolition of monasteries in England and the northern kingdoms. Sabellicus, 
in 1380. , reckoned of the Franciscan Order one thousand five hundred monasteries, and ninety 
thousand Minorites. The office of general of the Franciscan Order was anciently for life; but since the 
year 1506. , the generals are renewed every six years. See Helyot Bonnani, and the short history of 
religious orders printed at Amsterdam, is four volumes. 


3842 Soe the lives of St. Philip Neri, St. Teresa, &c., also Chalippe in that of St. Francis. 


3843 Mount Alverno is situated in the Apennines, near Borgo di San Sepulcro, an episcopal city, 
formerly subject to the pope, now to the grand duke of Tuscany, fifty miles east from Florence, on the 
frontiers of the pope’s territories. The old chapel of St. Francis is there still standing; out of respect. It 
has not bear shanged; but near it is built a new church, with a small convent, favored by popes with 
great privileges and resorted to by pilgrims. 


3844 Soe F, Chalippe. t.2., p. 351. . 
3845 St. Francis of Sales on the Love of God. 


3846 Wadding saw, in the convent of the poor Clares at Assisium, a pair of these half stockings, 
made by St. Clare for St. Francis, with the parts raised above and below for the heads and points of 
the nails. Blood from his side is kept in the cathedral at Recanati. See Chalippe, t. 2., p. 361. . 


3847 Tuc. Tud. adv. Albig.1. 2. ,c. 11.. Bibl. Patr. t. 15. . 
3848 Greg IX. Constit. 12. . 
3849 Alex. IV. Constit. 4. . 


3850 This miraculous impression of the sacred wounds is mentioned by F. Elias in the encyclical 
letter by which he gave notice of the saint’s death to the order; by Celano and all the original writers 
of his life, and many other incontestable monuments collected by Suysken, Comm. previo, § 24. , p. 
648. , et § 25. , p. 653. ; Bened. XIV. de Canoniz. &c. 


3851 Soe Chalippe, t. 2. , p. 336. . 


3852 This place being judged commodious for building a convent, a great monastery was erected 
there; and four years after the saint’s death his body was removed thither, and the name of the hill 
changed into that of Colle del Paradiso, by an order of pope Gregory IX. 


3853 Apud Buluz. Miscell. t. 7. , p. 391. . 
3854 Bened. XIV. in Bullar. suo, t. 4., p. 82... 


3855 See Chalippe,1. 5. , t. 2. , p. 252. ; et Suysken’s Analecta de gloria posthuma S. Francisci, part 
4..p.919., ad p. 995. . 


3856 That the body of St. Francis remains entire, and stands upright in a subterraneous vault under 
the high altar of the rich chapel of St. Francis in this church, is affirmed from a popular tradition 
among the Conventual friars of the house, but denied by many others. Only an authentic visitation of 
the vaults can ascertain the truth; probably the shrine is deposited, for greater safety, under a great 
load of marble ornaments and walls, so as not to be accessible. Relics of his clothes, writings, &c., 
are shown; none of his body, no division having been made, unless we believe his heart and bowels, 
according to his desire, to have been taken out, and laid under the altar which bears his name in the 


Portiuncula. This is first affirmed by F. Bartholomew of Pisa, in his Conformities, which he wrote in 
1399. , one hundred year after his death; but for which he appeals to a tradition of the ancients of that 
house, and is followed by other writers; yet Wadding doubts, and many among the Conventuals deny 
this division. 


3857 Matt. 11. :25. . 

3858 Justus Fontanini, Hist. Liter. Eccl. Aquil. 
3859 Ep. ad Ctesiph. 

3860 s Eucher. Peran. de Peenit. 

3861 Boned. XIV. de Sanctis Bonon., c. 24. . 
3862 Bened. XIV. de Sanctis Bonon., c. 26. . 


3863 The great church of St. Petronius at Bologna, is famous, among other things, for the gnomon 
made in it by Dominico Cassini in 1645. , with a meridian line one hundred and twenty feet in length, 
drawn on the pavement. 


3864 Wionum. Gree. in Apothegmat. Patrum apud Cotel., t.1., p. 351... 


3865 Wount Nitria was situated beyond the lake Maria, or Mareotis, seventy miles from Alexandria, 
reaching towards Ethiopia. 


3866 gg. Placidus, Eutychius, and thirty other martyrs are commemorated in the most pure copies of 
the ancient Martyrology ascribed to St. Jerom, namely, that of Lucca given by Florentinius, that of 
Corbie in D’Achery, (Spicil. t. 4. .) that in Martenne, (Anecd. t. 3. , col. 1563. ,) &c.; also in Ado, 
Usuard, &c. Solier the Jesuit, (in Martyrol. Usuardi ad 5. Octob.,) Chatelain, (Mart. univ.,) Bue the 
Bollandist, (1. Octob., p. 66. ,) &c., think these to be ancient martyrs under the Roman pagans. 
Others have confounded them with the Monks Martyrs. That a Saint Placidus was a disciple of St. 
Benedict we are assured by St. Gregory, &c.; that he was sent into Sicily is mentioned by Leo 
Marsicanus in the eleventh century, (in his Historia Casinensis,1. 1. , c. 1. ;) and that he died there by 
martyrdom is recorded by Bertarius, abbot of Cassino, in the eleventh century, (Carmine de S. 
Benedicto,) by the old Martyrology of Cassino, (ap. Muratori, t. 7. ; Rerum Ital. Col. 935. ,) 
Mabillon, (Iter. Ital. t. 1. , p. 144. ,) &c. St. Placidus is invoked in several Benedictin Litanies before 
the eleventh age. See Ruinart, Apol. pro S. Placido, § 3. ; Card. Bona, Liturg.1. 1. , c. 12., n. 4. ; 
Mabillon, Anal. t. 2. . &c. First Gelinus, after him Maurolycus, Molanus, Gelesinius, Baronius, &c., 
give the title of disciple of St. Benedict to St. Placidus, honored on this day, in which the Bollandists 
suspect the Monks Martyrs to be substituted in modern Martyrologies in the place of the Roman 
Martyrs recorded in more ancient Martyrologies, seeing Usuard, Notker, &c., though monks, do not 
mention that circumstance; nevertheless unless some Martyrology more ancient than St. Benedict 
could be produced, in which St. Placidus, martyr, occurs, the tradition of the Benedictins, who think 
their St. Placidus the same, cannot be proved a mistake. At present at least the Benedictin abbot and 
his companions are the saints honored in the Roman Martyrology on this day. The barbarians, by 


whose hands they suffered, are presumed by Mabillon to have been Sclavini, who, in the reign of 
Justinian, plundered Thrace and Illyricum, as Procopius relates,1. 3. , c. 38. , de bello Gothico. Others 
think them Arian Goths from Spain; others Arian cruel Vandals, or pagan Moors subject to them in 
Africa; others Saracens; but these were not so early in that neighborhood, and were not likely to have 
made a long voyage from Egypt or Arabia. The acts call the pirate Mamucha. 


The monastery of Messina was soon after rebuilt; its possessions, the original gift of the senator 
Tertullus, in Sicily and Italy, were confirmed to it by pope Vigilius, if Rocchus Pyrrhus (Sicilie 
sacre,1. 4. , par. 2.) was not imposed upon by a false deed. The Saracens from Alexandria invading 
Sicily in 669. , again destroyed this monastery of St. Placidus, and murdered all the monks; and after 
it had been repaired by the monks of Cassino, again destroyed it, under their leader Abrahim, about 
the year 880. , as the Chronicles of Cassino relate. The monks slain there in this third destruction, are 
honored with the title of martyrs by Cajetan, (De Sanctis Siculis, t. 1. , printed in 1610. ,) and by 
Wion, (in Martyrol. Ben.,) on the 1. st of August. In the year 1276. the bodies of St. Placidus and his 
companions were discovered at Messina, in the ruins of the church of that monastery, which bore the 
title of St. John Baptist. In 1361. certain noblemen of Messina founded the abbey of St. Placidus of 
Colonero, ten miles from Messina, which, in 1432. , was removed to a monastery two miles from 
Messina. The bodies of St. Placidus and his fellow-martyrs were again discovered under the ruins of 
St. John Baptist’s church in Messina in 1588. , known by the marks of martyrdom and the tradition of 
the citizens, of which several relations have been published, thirty-seven bodies of martyrs were 
found in one place, deposited separately, and afterwards some others, of which several relations are 
published. Pope Sixtus V., in 1588. , and again Paul V., in 1621. , ordered their festivals to be kept at 
Messina, &c. The relics are chiefly preserved in the priory of St. John Baptist at Messina. See the 
history of their discovery, &c., written at that time in Italian, and Mabillon, Diss. des Saints inconnus. 
p. 28. . Also F. Bue the Bollandist, p. 103. : and Bened. XIV. De Canoniz. Santor. 1. . 4. , par. 2. , cap. 
33, 5 pi-222. 


3867 Origen, Hom. 11. . in Levit. 
Bust Cal 2x. 


3869 St. Aug.1. de Moribus Eccl. Catholice, c. 30. , 31. ; et.1. de Opere Monachorum; S. Hier. ep. 
22. , ad Eustoch., &c. 


3870 On his extraordinary virtue and erudition, see Priscian, pref. in1. de Ponderibus et Mensuris, 
Procopius,1. 1. , Hist. Gothorum a Grotio verse. Boetius de Consol. Philos. t. 2. , prosa 4. , &c.; 
Papebrochius in Joanne papa I, t. 6. , Maij, p. 704. . 


3871 Card. Bona, De divin. Psalmod. c. 18. , § 5., p. 897. . 


3872 Baldericus, abbot of Bourgnell, in the same age, assures us that St. Bruno performed his studies 
at Rheims. From a doubtful passage in the chronicle of the abbey of St. Maxentius, some say that St. 
Bruno studied philosophy some time under Berengarius, at Tours. He could never study at Paris, or 
take there the degree of doctor. Some writers, two hundred years after St. Bruno’s time, from whom 
Gerson copied this account, whom Launoy falsely pretends to be the first that relates it, (Diss. de 
Secess. Brun.,) ascribe his conversion to a miraculous apparition of a noted doctor of Paris, where St. 
Bruno might pass, though he never lived in that city. They relate that a certain eminent doctor’s body 


being carried to the church in Paris in order to be buried, while the canons were singing the office for 
the dead, he lifted up his head upon the bier, and said, with a dreadful voice, “By the just judgment of 
God I am accused.” That, at a second time, he said, “I am judged.” At a third time, “I am 
condemned.” This story was inserted in the Roman Breviary, but left out by an order of Urban VIII. 
It is defended by two Jesuits, F. Theophilus Raynaudi, and F. Colombi, Diss. De Carthus. Initiis; also, 
though coolly, by F. Innocent Masson, general of the Carthusians, Annales Ord. Carthus. anno 1687. . 
It is rejected by Dr. Launoy, (Diss. de Recessu Brunonis,) Mabillon. (Act. t. 9. , pr.,) F. Dubois, the 
Oratorian, Hist. Paris,1. 11. , c. 2.,n.6., 8. , &c. The first mention of this story is found in the larger 
chronicle written in 1250. , and in the chronicle of St. Bertin, compiled in the close of the thirteenth 
century, by John of Ipres, &c., about two hundred years after St. Bruno. The saint himself, in the 
letter he wrote from Calabria to Ralph, provost of Rheims, assigns other motives of his conversion 
mentioned above; Guigo, prior of the Chartreuse, in his life of St. Hugh, gives an account of St. 
Bruno’s retreat without any mention of such a circumstance: Guibert, abbot of Nogent, (who wrote in 
the same age and diocese,) ascribes it to the horror with which St. Bruno was struck at the scandalous 
life of the archbishop, Manasses I. Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny,1. 2. , c. 28. , mentions the 
institution of this order without speaking of this prodigy, though his intention was to collect a history 
of miracles. Neither is it mentioned by Sigebert, who had then begun his chronicle of Metz nor by the 
author of the chronicle of St. Maxentius, who often speaks of St. Bruno, &c. This story, therefore 
seems a mere hearsay fiction, injudiciously credited by those who committed it to writing. 


3873 Rob. Altiss. Chron. p. 77. , &c. 
3874 Conc. t. 10. , p. 365. , and Hugo Flaviac. in Chron. p. 199. . 
3875 See Mabill. Annal.1. 66. ,n. 66. , and Martenne, Nova Collectio Mon. t. 6., pr. n. 30. . 


3876 See Brevissima Ordinis Carthus. historia ap. Martenne, t. 6... Ampliss. Collect. Puteanus in vita 
S. Brunonis, &c. 


3877 The Great Chartreuse is situated three long leagues or ten miles from Grenoble to the north, 
which take up six hours tedious travelling, over rugged mountains, which were formerly looked upon 
as almost impassable; the present roads, bad as they are, have been cut with incredible pains. The 
monastery stands in a barren plain, in a narrow valley, between two cliffs. The place afforded nothing 
but wood, stones, and iron; some mills are built upon a rapid torrent, and several woods being cut 
down, some meadows and gardens have been made with much labor and art. The cells and church are 
neat, but not stately, though the revenues are said at present to amount to thirty thousand livres a year. 
The prior never goes out of the enclosure; is general of the order, but only styled prior of the Great 
Chartreuse. The name of Chartreuse is given to all other convents of this order, which by some has 
been corruptly called in English Charter-house. 


3878 act, Ben. t. 9. , pr. n. 86. . 
3879 Guib. de Nov. Vit. Brun. 


3880 Petrus Venerab. 


3881 Wfabill. Annal. Bened. ad an. 1084. , 1101., 1. . 66., n. 65. ; et Act. Bened. t. 9. , pr. p. 87. . See 
Bue. § 28. , pp. 621. , 622. . 


3882 Carthusians are never allowed to eat flesh, even in the most dangerous sicknesses, which rule 
Gerson has defended in his Apology for this order, (Op. t. 2. , p. 718. , ed. nov.,) it being better that 
some few particulars should bear an extraordinary inconvenience, than that the discipline of an order 
should be relaxed by dispensations which soon become too easy and superfluous: neither does flesh 
ever seem absolutely necessary to health, especially in constitutions formed to a contrary diet. In 
other orders, as St. Bennet’s, in which flesh meat is allowed in grievous illnesses, many great and 
holy men have refused to make use of that indulgence. (See Martenne, in Regul. S. Bened. p. 477. .) 
Carthusians fast eight months in the year; and in Lent, Advent, and on all Fridays eat no white meats, 
as eggs, milk, butter, or cheese. On Sundays and holydays they go to the choir at all the hours of the 
divine office, except compline, and eat together in a common refectory; on other days they go to 
choir only to sing matins, and lauds at midnight, high mass, and vespers; and recite the other hours 
privately in their cells, and dine in them alone, their diet being carried to them by a lay-brother, who 
puts it into each cell at a little window, without speaking a word. Women are not only excluded their 
enclosure, but even their church; and therefore their church is generally within their house. They are 
usually permitted to walk abroad together in private roads once a week, but never to eat out of doors, 
nor to drink any thing but water. Only superiors, or others when they address themselves to superiors, 
are allowed to speak, except on certain days after none. Except at the times appointed, they never stir 
out of their cells, which are so many houses with three or four little rooms for all necessary purposes, 
and a little garden. They work in their garden, or at some handicraft or art, or they study, being 
furnished with proper tools and with books. Besides the office of the church, they say every day the 
office of our Lady, and almost every day the office for the dead, and are obliged to other prayers, 
vocal and mental. 


They always wear a platted hair shirt, and out of modesty sleep in a kind of half dress, (different, for 
the sake of cleanliness and health, from the habit which they wear in the day,) on straw beds laid or 
boards: go to bed at five, six, or seven o’clock; rise again at ten or thereabouts to their double matins 
of the church office, and our Lady’s; return to rest towards three, and rise at five or six in the 
morning. St. Bruno was careful to provide a good library of useful and pious books; and this order 
has produced several eminent writers on spiritual matters. (See Hist., Littéraire de la France, t. 7. , 
Pref. n. 14. ; et t. 9. , Pref. n. 150. , 151. , 152. , 153. .) Among the works of English Carthusians, 
those of Walter Hilton, a Carthusian of Bethlehem monastery on the Thames, in 1433. , deserve 
particular esteem for excellent experimental lessons of an interior life. His Ladder of Perfection, 
published by Mr. A. Woodhead, is well known. Besides his tracts that are printed, several others, not 
inferior in sentiments of piety, are found in several public and private libraries in this kingdom, 
particularly in that of Westminster abbey. 


3883 The church allows religious men of any of the mendicant orders to exchange their order for that 
of the Carthusians, as a state of greater austerity and perfection; but no one can pass from the 
Carthusians to any other order, as Fagnanus, the learned canonist, proves at large from several 
decretals, &c. In Cap. Sane. t. 2. , p. 356. . 


3884 wrabill. Annal.1. 69. , n. 109. . 


3885 See these two letters of St. Bruno, printed in the incomplete edition of his works at Cologne in 
1611. and prefixed to the most inaccurate History of the Order of the Carthusians, published by 
Corbin, a lawyer, at Paris, in 1653. , and in Mabillon’s Annales Ben.1. 68. , n. 112. ,1. 69. , n. 109. , 
and in the Bollandists, § 41. , p. 675. . 





3886 The Maurist monks in Hist. Littéraire de la France, t. 9. , p. 242. . They are proved genuine by 
Bue the Bollandist, § 42. , p. 676. , &c. 


3887 Fr. Littér. ib. p. 245. . 


3888 St. Bruno of Segni, a native of Asti, in Piemont, and canon of the same place, distinguished 
himself by his zeal against Berengarius in the time of pope Gregory VII. Being chosen bishop of 
Segni, in the Campagna di Roma, he endeavored first to shun that dignity, and afterwards resigned it, 
becoming a monk at Mount Cassino in 1104. . He was chosen abbot of that famous monastery in 
1107. ; but after three years and ten months, was compelled by the pope to return to his episcopal 
charge. He died at Segni in 1125. , on the 18. th of July, and was canonized by Lucius III. See 
Chronicon Cassin.1. 4. , c. 31. , ap. Muratori. Rerum Ital. Scriptor. t. 4. , p. 512. ; also Petrus 
Cassinensis, De Vir. Illustr. Cassin. c. 35. , ib. t. 6. , p. 49. . His works were published at Venice, in 2. 
vols. in 1650. , by Dom. Maur. Marchesius, monk and dean of Mount Cassino. Among them are 
found the Sermons, which have been sometimes ascribed to the founder of the Chartreuse. Muratori 
(Not. in Chron. Cassin. t. 4. , p. 512. ) proven very well that the Commentary on the Book of 
Canticles, which begins, Solomon inspiratus, &c., among the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, is older 
than that theologian, and belongs to St. Bruno of Segni; but the other, which begins Sonet voz tua, is 
the work of Aquinas. 


Bruno, Bishop of Wurtzbourg (Herbipolis) in Franconia, was uncle to the emperor Conrad II., and a 
pious and learned prelate. He died on the 17. th of May, 1045. . Several of his comments on the 
scriptures, and tracts of piety, have been sometimes printed among the works of the great St. Bruno. 


3889 The Order of Carthusians contains one hundred and seventy-two convents, which are divided 
into sixteen provinces, of which each has two visitors. There are said to be only five nunneries of this 
order, all situated in the Catholic Netherlands. The nuns of this order have longer vocal prayers and 
church offices than the monks, and less silence, the rules of extreme retirement not agreeing 
generally to that sex. See Arn. Raissii Origines Carthusiarum Belgii, Duaci, 1632. . The Carthusians 
had in England nine monasteries; the most remarkable were that called of Jesus of Bethlehem at 
Shene upon the Thames in Surrey, founded by Henry V. in 1414. , (see Dugdale’s Monasticon, t. 1. , 
p. 973. .) and that in London, near West-Smithfield, founded by Sir Walter Manny, created knight of 
the garter by Edward III. It was dissolved in the twenty-ninth of Henry VII. John Houghton, prior, 
was hanged and quartered at Tyburn, the 27. th of April, 1535. , the twenty-seventh of Henry VIII., 
one of his quarters being set up at his own gate, for denying the king’s supremacy. Humphrey 
Middlemore, William Exmewe, and Sebastian Newdegate suffered in the same manner on the 18. th 
of June, 1535. , and William Horn, on the 4. th of August, all monks of this house; eight others died 
in Newgate. William Trafford, who succeeded Houghton as prior, surrendered the house, which 
Henry VIII. bestowed on Sir Thomas Audley, speaker of that parliament which dissolved religious 
houses. By his sole daughter and heiress it passed to Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk. It was 
bought, in 1611. , for thirteen thousand pounds, of Thomas Howard, earl of Suffolk, by Thomas 
Sutton, Esq.; who founded there a rich hospital for eighty decayed gentlemen, a head master, and a 


second master for a free-school, and forty-four boys to be maintained at school for eight years, with 
forty pounds then to bind them apprentices; and twenty pounds a year for eight years, for twenty-nine 
scholars sent to the universities. The governors are sixteen; the present revenues five thousand three 
hundred and ninety-one pounds per annum. See Samuel Hearne’s Domus Carthusiana, or history of 
this house; Stowe’s Survey, Maitland’s London, and Steven’s Monast.; Dr. Bearcroft’s Historical 
Account of Thomas Sutton, and his Foundation in the Charter-house, 1737... Augustin Webster, prior 
of the Chartreuse of Beauval in Nottinghamshire, was hanged for opposing Henry VIII.’s supremacy. 
May 4. , 1535. , and others of this order suffered on that account. F. Maurice Chauncey, a monk of 
the Chartreuse in London, was imprisoned with them, but released after their execution. He lived 
abroad in Flanders some time; but queen Mary ascending the throne June 6. , 1553. , F. Chauncey 
with several others of the order leaving Bruges arrived at London, June June 29. , 1555. ; and on the 
17. th of November, 1556. , were put in possession of their ancient house at Shene, and confirmed in 
it by the letters of cardinal Pole dated the 31. st of December, 1556. . F. Chauncey was prior. Queen 
Mary and cardinal Pole dying the 17. th of November, 1558. , the English Carthusians, being fifteen 
monks and three lay-brothers, by a particular favor, through the mediation of Don Gomez de 
Figueroa, duke of Feria, the Spanish ambassador in England, were permitted to depart the kingdom 
unmolested. They arrived in Flanders the 1. st of July, 1559. , and were entertained in the Flemish 
Chartreuse at Bruges till they got a house in that town in St. Clare’s-street, in 1569. . Were driven out 
of Bruges by the Calvinist faction the 19. th of April, 1578. , and travelling through Lille, Douay, and 
Cambray, stopped at St. Quintin’s till the 1. st of July, and in the Chartreuse at Noyon till the 5. th of 
July. By Namur they came to Louvaine on the 17. th of July, and remained in the Chartreuse there 
from the 17. th of July, 1578. , till the end of 1590. . F. Walter Pytts, then prior, went with his 
community to Antwerp, and thence to Mechlin, where they took a large house in Bleeke-street, 1591. 
. This convent removed to Nieuport in September, 1626. , the charter fur their settlement there being 
granted by king Philip IV. at Brussels the 20. th of June, 1626. . By the interest of the same Spanish 
ambassador the Brigittin nuns of Sion also had leave to retire abroad. They landed in Zealand; went 
to Antwerp, into Normandy, and to Lisbon, where they remain. This nunnery of Sion, and the 
Carthusains of Shene, are the only two English orders which were never dispersed. In Scotland, king 
James I. in 1430. , founded the Chartreuse in the suburb of Perth, called Vallis or Domus Virtutum. 
Speed calls it the fairest abbey of that realm, and says, that at the preaching of John Knox and his 
fellows, the mob demolished it; and anon after, the monasteries of St. Andrew’s Scone, Sniveling, 
and Linlithgow. Speed, Hist. of England, 1137. . F. Maurice Chauncey died in the Chartreuse at Paris 
on the 12. th of July, 1581. , in his return from Spain, whither he had made a journey about the 
settlement of his community. His history of the martyrdom of eighteen Carthusians in England, was 
printed at Mentz, in 1550. . 


3890 Ap. Mabill. Analect. t. 4. , p. 400. . 

3891 Ty 1. Cor. 11. pp. 305. , 306. . 

3892 Epist. Encycl. de Morte Brunonis. 

3893 Th an appendix to the life of St. Bruno, printed in folio in 1516. . 


3894 Fleury,1. 13. , p. 518. . See F. Longueval and Hist. Littéraire, p. 241. . 


3895 St. Bruno’s works, with his life by Puteanus, were beautifully printed at Paris in folio, in 1524. , 
by the accurate and elegant printer Jodoc Badius, surnamed from his country, Ascensius. And more 
completely at Cologne, in three tomes, usually bound in one volume, in 1611. and 1640. . The 
greatest part of the sermons belong to St. Bruno of Segni, in whose works they also appear; but 
others seem the genuine work of this holy patriarch. 


3896 ps. 76, :6.. 
3897 ps. 54. :8.. 
3898 ¢_ Bruno, op., p. 511.. 


3899 Some Martyrologies put St. Caprals among the companions of St. Faith; but, according to the 
best MSS. of the Martyrology attributed to St. Jerom and according to Ado, Usuard. Wendelbert, and 
the modern Roman Martyrology, he did not suffer till the 20. th of October. The acts of St. Faith, 
given by Surius, mention St. Primus and St. Felician as her companions, but the genuine acts neither 
mention them nor St. Caprais. A St. Primus and a St. Felician who suffered at Rome, and whose 
relics were discovered in 648. on the Nomentan way, according to Anastasius in the life of Pope 
Theodore, are honored on the 9. th of June. Two martyrs of the same name are honored at Agen, and 
a portion of their relics, with those of St. Faith, are preserved in that city. Her acts in Surius are of the 
fifth or sixth age, (Hist. Lit. de la Fr.) The body of St. Primus, and a principal part of the relics of St. 
Felician of Rome, were kept in that city in 846. . (Ghesquier, loc. cit., p. 270. .) It is not, therefore, 
improbable that SS. Primus and Felician of Agen suffered with St. Faith, or very soon after. 


3900 Soe Lupus in Conc. Ephes., pp. 232. , 279. , 299... 
3901 Fortunatus Carm. 4. ,1. 8. , etl. 4. , de vita S. Martini, sub finem. 


3902 Ughelli, t. 5. , p. 298. ; Cavacius,1. 1. , de Coenobio Patavino S. Justine, Sertorius Ursatus de 
Rebus Patavinis, Muratori, &c. 


3203 ty Upland, Stockholm became capital of all Sweden, being, for the convenience of a spacious 
harbor, built on six islands, in a lake and river ten miles from the sea. Upsal, twelve leagues to the 
northwest, was then, and long after, capital of Upland and of all Sweden. In the vast cathedral, which 
is covered with brass like many other places in Sweden, among the tombs of ancient kings and 
archbishops, is shown that of St. Brigit’s father. 


3904 On St. Catharine of Sweden, see her life printed after the works of St. Bridget, Vastovius, p. 
107. . Benzelius in notis, ib. p. 71. . 


3905 Ojaus Rosencrantz, apud Tho. Bartholinum, t. 2. ; Actor. Medic. Hafniens, p. 56. . 


3906 There was only one great monastery of this order in England, called Sion-house, situate near 
the Thames in Middlesex, about ten miles from London, founded with royal magnificence by Henry 
V. in 1413. . That prince erected at the same time three great monasteries, near his country house at 


Shene, now Richmond. One of the Carthusians on the Surrey side of the river, in Shene, opposite to 
Sion-house near Isleworth; another of the Celestines, which seems to have stood in Isleworth or 
Thistleworth, and this of Sion-house, which being very rich, was one of the first houses that were 
dissolved by Henry VIII. Edward VI. granted it first to Edward duke of Somerset, and after his 
attainder, to John duke of Northumberland. Queen Mary restored it to the abbess; but Elizabeth being 
advanced to the throne. It was again dissolved. The nuns all fled, first to Zurichsee in Zealand, thence 
to Mechlin, then in Rouen; and finding in none of these places any support, they at last passed to 
Lisbon, where Philip II. and many charitable private persons contributed to their relief, till a 
Portuguese lady becoming a nun among them, conveyed to their house an estate to which she was 
heiress. See Dugdale’s Monast. vol. 2. , p. 360. ; Stevens, t. 2. , p. 233. ; Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, 
and Fuller’s Church Hist. b. 6. , p. 362. . The revenues of this monastery at the dissolution are rated 
in Dugdale at seventeen hundred and thirty-one pounds, in Speed at nineteen hundred and forty-four 
pounds. 


3907 De Canoniz. Sanct.1. 2.,c.32.,n.11.. 


3908 The works of St. Bridget contain, 1. . Devout Prayers on the Sufferings and Love of Christ; of 
which some are inserted in the common prayer-books, and some with her revelations. 2. . Her Rule in 
thirty-one chapters, approved in 1363. by Urban V., and confirmed by other popes, under the title of 
the Rule of the Order of our Saviour. 3. . Her Revelation. 4. . An Angelical Discourse on the 
excellence of our Blessed Lady; and four long Acts of thanksgiving to God for the principal 
mysteries of her life in the incarnation of the Divine Word. 


The Revelations were printed at Lubec in 1492. ; at Nuremberg 1521. , with cuts, much esteemed; at 
Rome 1521. , 1556. , 1606. , 1608. ; at Antwerp 1611. ; at Cologne 1628. ; at Munich 1680. ; and an 
edition of her Prayers was given at Rome in 1530. , in 8. vo. A considerable number of the 
Revelations was written from her relation of them by Peter, a Swedish Cistercian monk, who was her 
confessarius and companion in her travels, and who died in 1390. ; but the eighth book was written 
by Alphonsus, surnamed the Spanlard and the hermit, who resigned the bishopric of Jena in 
Andalusia, and who was also her confessarius. Had the whole been penned by the saint herself, it 
would have been compiled with more simplicity, and with greater life and spirit, and would have 
received a higher degree of certainty. 


Matthias, or Matthew, of Sweden, (called also of Cracow in Poland, being perhaps a native of that 
city,) who died bishop of Worms in 1410. , as we learn from his epitaph in Oudin. t. 3. . p. 1111. , was 
also the saint’s director, when he was canon of Lincopen. He translated for her use the Bible into 
Gothic, or Swedish, with short annotations. See Benzelius, p. 66. . He also wrote on the Mass, 
Eucharist, and other theological subjects. Some of his MSS. are still preserved in different libraries. 


Before the year 1500. , the office of our Blessed Lady by St. Bridget was published in London. See 
Wharton in his supplement to Usher, De Scripturis sacris vernaculis, p. 447. . 


3909 Bullar. t. 1. , p. 297. . See the whole procedure in Mabill. Museum Italic, p. 535. . 


3910 See Conc. Constant. p. 39. ; Lenfant, Hist. du Concile de Constance,1. 1. , 8 71. , p. 67. ; 
Herman, ab Hardt. Prolegom. III.; Conc. Constant. p. 15. , et 28. , t. 4. , p. 67.. 


3911 





In proeraio Op. S. Birgitte. 


3912 Tt was a custom among the primitive Christians to turn their faces to the east to pray. Hence in 
churches the high altar was usually placed to the east. Mr. Peck, in his History of Stamford, thinks the 
high altar in old English churches was placed towards the rising sun, according to the point in the 
ecliptic in which it was at the season of the year when the church was built, which admits a latitude. 


3913 This St. Nonnus was successor to Ibas in the see of Edessa, (Liberatus, in Breviar. c. 12. .) and 
being recommended by the fathers of the council of Chalcedon to Maximian, patriarch of Antioch, 
(Conc. Calced. Act. 10. ,) he became bishop of Heliopolis in Syria. He is mentioned in the Roman 
Martyrology on the 2. d of December. 


3914 We are told by James, deacon of Heliopolis, that during the time of her penance, she was 
disguised in man’s clothes; but this can scarce be believed, as nothing but ignorance or necessity 
could have excused such a disguise, it being contrary to the law of nature. The Old Testament calls it 
an abomination, Deuter. 22. . The holy fathers and councils equally condemn it. See St. Ambrose, Ep. 
69. , ad Ireneum; St. Augustin,1. 2. , Solil. c. 16. , Gangres. can. 13. , Trullan. c. 62. , also can. Si qua 
mulier, dist. 30. , &c. Perhaps the dress used by St. Pelagia might have suited either sex; for it is 
expressly said in the Menea that she took the religious veil, and the same may be collected from 
Theophanes, and Nicephorus Callixtus, Hist.1. 14. . c. 30. . In the Menology of Basil, she is 
represented, on the right side, as a woman of the world listening attentively to St. Nonnus preaching; 
and on the left, in the dress of a religious, praying before the great church of Jerusalem. 


3915 1, de locis sanctis, ap. Leonem Allat. in Symm. p. 25. , et ap. Papebroch. t. 2. , Maij. 


3916 Our saint is not to be confounded with St. Pelagia, virgin and martyr of Antioch, who suffered 
under Dioclesian; on whom see St. Chrysostom, Panegyr. t. 2. , p. 591. , ed. Ben. Lambecius, Bibl. 
Vind. t. 8. . pp. 223. , 249. , 258. , 262. ; and the Martyrologies on the 9. th of June. Nor with St. 
Pelagia of Tarsus, who suffered in the same persecution. See the Martyrologies on the 4. th of 
October; and Papebroke, t. 1. , Maij, p. 747. ; the acts of this saint in Metaphrastes are interpolated. 


3917 Soe Camden, Cressy, &c. 

3918 Ep. ad Victr. Conc. t. 2. , p. 1245. . 
3919 See June 2.. 

3920 suinic. Sev.1. 2., p. 381.. 

3921 Ap. S. Greg. Turon.1. 9. , c. 39. . 


3922 Their names are St. Trophimus of Arles, St. Gatin of Tours, St. Paul of Narbonne, St. 


Satuminus of Toulouse, St. Dionysius of Paris, St. Austremonius of Clermont, and St. Martialis of 
Limoges. St. Gregory of Tours, (Hist. Fr.1. 1. , c. 28. , p. 22. . ed. Ruin.,) quoting the Acts of the 
Martyrdom of St. Saturninus, places the mission of all these preachers together in the consulate of 


Decius and Gratus, that is, in the year 250. . Hence Tillemont, Baillet, and some other critics, pretend 
the faith in Gaul was chiefly confined to the territory of Lyons and Vienne till the middle of the third 
century: in which they are certainly mistaken. For the Acts of St. Saturninus fix only the mission of 
St. Saturninus in the aforesaid year, and it is certain that several of the rest came into Gaul a 
considerable time before him. (See this demon strated by F. Pagi, ad ann. 255. , n. 6. . Ruinart in Acta 
Sancti Saturnini. Dom. Dionysius of Ste. Marthe, Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 1. , p. 520. , &c.) That 
Marcianus who favored the error of Novatian was bishop of Arles in the reign of Decius, is evident 
from St. Cyprian, (ep. 67. , Pam. 68. , ed. Oxon.,) who mentions his colleagues or fellow-bishops in 
Gaul, and that he had then sat many years at Arles. St. Regulus was bishop of Arles before him, as 
appears from the ancient list of the bishops of that see, and from the sixty-seventh letter of St. 
Cyprian to St. Stephen. St. Trophimus preceded them both in that see, and must have preached in 
Gaul before St. Pothimus was bishop of Lyons, seeing pope Zosimus testifies of St. Trophimus, that 
“from the fountain of his preaching all the Gauls received the streams of faith.” (Zosimus, ep. ad. 
episc. Gall. apud Baron. ad ann. 417. . Coutant, in Epist. Pontif. Rom. De Marca, De Primat, p. 169. 
.) Though some think the church of Lyons, founded by the Asiatics or Greeks, may perhaps be 
excepted from this number; but nothing proves that St. Pothinus received not his orders at Arles or 
Rome; which the positive testimonies of St. Innocent I. and Zosimus seems clearly to evince. Arles 
being the metropolis of the first Roman province in Gaul, and the seat of the prefect of all Gaul, and 
afterwards of the prefect of the pretorium, till Maximian Herculeus, Constantius Chlorus, Cesar, and 
some others made Triers for some time the imperial seat in the West, it was natural to presume that 
the first bishop established in Gaul should fix his residence at Arles. That St. Paul made St. Crescens 
first bishop of Vienne, is maintained by De Marca, (Ep. ad Henric. Vales. Eusebii ed. Vales, prefixa,) 
Natalis Alexander, (Hist. Sec. 1. , diss. 16. ,) and Michael Lequien, but denied by Du Bois, (Hist. 
Eccl. Paris, t. 1. , p. 7. ,) and others; the testimony of St. Epiphanius, (Her. 51. ,) upon which that 
assertion is built, being very ambiguous. 


The popular traditions of several churches in Gaul, which pretend they were founded by some of the 
apostles, or make their first bishops the immediate disciples of the apostles, are such that no stress 
can be laid on any of them, as Dionysius of Ste. Marthe, (Gallia Christian. Nova, t. 1. , Preef. et p. 
510. ,) Rivet, (Hist. Littér, t. 1. , p. 304. , &c.,) and F. Longueval, (Hist. de l’Eglise Gallic. t. 1. , Diss. 
Prelim. Prop. 1. , et 3. ,) confess. It cannot nevertheless be doubted but the faith had taken root in 
Gaul about the time of the apostles, seeing it was in a flourishing condition at Lyons in the second 
century, and had penetrated into Britain; and St. Ireneeus urges against the heretics the tradition of the 
churches of Gaul, Germany, Egypt, and the East, all planted by the apostles. (1. 1. .c. 10. .) Tertullian 
says, that the faith flourished in the different nations of the Gauls, &c., (Tert. adv. Jude, c. 7. .) 
Dionysius of Ste. Marthe (Gallia Christian. Nova, t. 1. ) demonstrates the same of that early period, 
though the churches there were not yet numerous, except about Arles, Marseilles, Lyons, and Vienne. 
Ado says St. Trophimus was made bishop of Arles by St. Paul. As St. Trophimus was bishop before 
the mission of St. Saturninus, in 250. , so it is not improbable that also some others of the five above- 
mentioned bishops came into Gaul before him, though the assertion of St. Gregory of Tours seems to 
show that several of them arrived together about that time. St. Gatian of Tours is expressly said to 
have been sent by St. Fabian, who sat from the year 236. to 250. . That St. Dionysius of Paris, St. 
Saturminus, St. Austremonius, and St. Martialis, were sent about the same time, and by the same 
pope, is what the testimony of St. Gregory of Tours confirms, and Tillemont and other judicious 
modern French historians look upon as certain. The peace which the church enjoyed under Philip was 
favorable to so numerous a mission. Some other missionaries were sent from Rome after these seven, 
as St. Peregrinus, first bishop of Auxerre, and St. Genulphus of Cahors, sent by St. Sixtus I. in 257. , 
(ib. p. 108. ,) and probably several others, says Rivet, (Hist. Littér. t. 1. , p. 309. .) But the greatest 


part of the rest of the episcopal sees in Gaul were founded by the disciples of the first seven Roman 
missionaries. Thus Rivet doubts not but St. Julian of Mans and the first bishop of Angers were 
disciples of St. Gatian of Tours. 


3923 Gallia Christ. Nova, t. 1., p. 521. . Rivet, t. 1., p. 308. . 


3924 Montmartre, or Mons Martyrum, is a place anciently consecrated to the memory of these 
martyrs, who are said by some to have been there beheaded, and at first buried before their bodies 
were removed to the place where the abbey now stands; but it is the opinion of many judicious critics 
that the bodies of these martyrs were buried from the beginning upon the spot where the abbey was 
founded. See Dom. Felibien, Hist. de |’ Abbaie de St. Denys, and Gallia Christ. Nova. Lebeuf, Diss. t. 
2.,p. 10. . Taillot, in his Recherches Critiques, Historiques, et Topographiques, ann. 1772. , 4. to., on 
the first quarter, called The City, thinks this first chapel could not have stood where the abbey stands: 
for it cannot be imagined that St. Genevieve, a tender virgin, should so often frequent it by night had 
it been two leagues distant. He thinks this first chapel of St. Denis joined or was near the cathedral, 
according to the custom of those times. Whence the cathedral has always honored him among its 
patrons. St. Genevieve persuaded the people to build a chapel under his invocation on the spot where 
the abbey was afterwards founded. This abbey being plundered by the Normans and destroyed, the 
citizens built a chapel under his name in the city, probably where the church of S. Denis de Chartre is 
situated. Some moderns pretend this to have been the place of his prison. But we are informed by St. 
Gregory of Tours, (1. 8. , c. 33. ,) that the public prison of Paris was near the western gate; it was 
burned down in 585. , and transferred to the place near which this church stood: from which 
neighborhood it was called S. Denis de Parisiaco Carcere, as was also the church of St. Symphorian’s 
in the same quarter. De Carcere. On this hill of Montmartre the idols of Mars and Mercury were 
worshipped before the conversion of the Gauls, whence it is called Mons Martis. 


3925 See Note on the life of St. Boniface, B. M. t.1., p. 743... 


3926 The bull of Leo IX., produced at Ratisbon in favor of their pretended possession of the whole 
remains of St. Denis, of which Possinus disputes at large, is proved by Launoy and M. Valois to be 
counterfeit. 


3927 part of F. Mico’s meditations are translated into English. 


3928 ‘+ that time there flourished in the same order in Spain two other eminent servants of God, 
who, by their learning, zealous labors, and experience in an interior life, exceedingly promoted the 
cause of true piety—F. Lewis of Granada, and Bartholomew de Martyribus. The former was born at 
Granada, of mean parentage, in 1504. , and was indebted for his education to the Marquis of 
Mondejar. In the year 1524. , the nineteenth of his age, he took the religious habit in the Dominican’s 
convent in Granada, which had been then lately founded by king Ferdinand. The young novice 
studied in all things to have no other view than the glory of God. All his moments were consecrated 
to prayer and the other exercises of his holy state. His external employments and his studies seemed, 
by his constant recollection and attention to the divine presence, as it were, a continued prayer. He 
spoke very little, meditated much, and though he read all good authors to store in his mind a treasure 
of whatever seemed beautiful, solid, or useful in their works, he was much more solicitous to digest 
what he read, and to render all his knowledge clear, just, regular, and methodical. And it was his 
chiefest care to make every thing subservient to devotion and piety. In the excellent rules which he 


lays down for the method of religious persons applying themselves to studies, he laments that great 
numbers by them suffer shipwreck of their devotion. For as the male children of the Israelites in 
Egypt were no sooner brought into life, but by the order of Pharaoh they were drowned; so these 
souls drown in such studies the spirit of devotion which they had just begun to conceive. To prevent 
this dreadful abuse, he will have such students to be sincerely persuaded that these studies often 
wound our souls, and inspire a science which puffs up; to guard against which evil they must 
continually lament the miserable necessity which we lie under of listening sometimes to the masters 
of this world for our improvement in necessary science, while we ought to listen to God alone by 
meditating on his divine word. The dangerous wounds of these studies are only to be avoided by 
keeping our mind closely united to God in them, and by always remembering that, to divest ourselves 
of the old man, and to put on the new, is not an affair of small importance, or the work of a few days, 
but requires our utmost and most constant application, (see Granada, Tr. on Prayer, part 2. . § viii., c. 
4. .) This holy man had preached many years to himself in solitude, applying to himself, and 
imprinting deeply in his own soul, the most perfect maxims of all Christian virtues, before he began 
to announce the same to others. This he afterwards did with incredible fruit, chiefly at Granada, 
Valadolid, Evora, and Lisbon. Cardinal Henry, infant of Portugal, archbishop of Evora, with much 
difficulty drew this apostolic man to that city, and committed to him the direction of his conscience, 
and of all his important affairs. Queen Catharine, regent of Portugal, afterwards chose him her 
confessor and counsellor, and obliged him to reside at Lisbon. Inflexible was his constancy in 
refusing all ecclesiastical dignities, especially the archbishopric of Braga, which burden he contrived 
to put on the shoulders of his colleague, the celebrated Bartholomew de Martyribus, whom he 
obliged, as his provincial, to accept the same. The dignity of cardinal was modestly shunned by 
Lewis with no less resolution. He died on the 31. st of December, in 1588. . His first work was his 
excellent Treatise on Prayer, than which few books of this kind are extant more useful. The Sinner’s 
Guide he composed in 1555. , while he was prior at Badajos. which of all his works is the best 
written, and has been blessed with incredible success In the conversion of innumerable souls. All 
who aspire to the happiness of truly serving God, will find, In the serious perusal of this work, the 
strongest Incentives to fervor. It was followed by his Memorial of a Christian life, by his Meditations, 
and other such treatises. To Instruct preachers in the rules proper for discharging that Important duty, 
he wrote his Church Rhetoric full of excellent remarks, as is set forth in the preface to the French 
translation. In his book. On the Conversion of the Indians, he instructs the missionaries in what 
manner they ought gently to insinuate the Christian truths into the minds of infidels, beginning by the 
moral precepts, and the motives of credibility before the mysteries are expounded. 


The works of this eminent, contemplative, and apostolical man, have been translated into most 
languages of Europe; also into the Persian, Chinese, and those both of the East and West Indies, and 
were commended by an express brief of pope Gregory XIII, and by St. Francis of Sales, (1. 1. , ep. 
34. .) who advises every clergyman to procure them, to make them his second breviary, and daily to 
meditate on snine part or other of them, beginning with the Sinner’s Guide, then proceeding to the 
Memorial, after this to the rest in order. This, he says, was the practice of St. Charles Borromeo, who 
preached no other theology than what he learned chiefly in these books, and who, in a letter to pope 
Pius IV., prefers the works of Granada to all others of the kind. See Touron, (Hist. des Hommes 
Illustr., t. 4. . p. 558. .) Echard, (Bibl. Script. Ord. S. Domin., t. 2. , p. 288. ,) and the Life of Lewis of 
Granada, prefixed to the Latin edition of his works in three large volumes in follo. In the first we 
have his excellent large and small Catechism; his Method of catechising the Indians; Common-place 
Books on Pious Subjects; and his Church Rhetoric or the method of preaching. In the second tome 
are contained Sermons, and other moral Tracts. In the third, the Sinner’s Guide, Treatise on Prayer on 
the Eucharist, Memorial of a Christian Life, the Discipline of a Spiritual Life, on the Incarnation, on 


Scruples, the Life of the Ven John of Avila, some time his master in a spiritual life, &c. The French 
edition of his works in 8. vo. Is in request. F. Lewis died on the 31. st of December, 1518. , aged 
eighty-hour. 


Dom. Bartholomew de Martyribus received this surname from the church in which he was baptized 
at Lisbon, in which city he was born in 1514. , of pious parents, whose favorite virtues were 
devotion, and a boundless charity to the poor. Their good economy supplied them with a constant 
fund for alms beyond the ordinary abilities of persons of their circumstances in a middle condition of 
life. Bartholomew from his infancy was made by his mother the bearer of the charitable relief which 
she secretly sent to distressed families, such especially as were fallen from a state of opulence. He 
made his solemn vows in the royal convent the Dominicans at Lisbon in 1529. , being fifteen years 
and six months old. The will of his superiors was always his, and an eminent spirit of prayer was in 
his soul the foundation of all interior virtues. His reputation for learning and piety while he taught 
theology in several houses, and was employed in several offices in his order, made the greatest 
personages in the court of Portugal to seek his acquaintance. In all his employments he walked 
always in the presence of God, studying to pay to him a constant interior homage of spiritual 
adoration and worship. This practice he always inculcated to those who had the happiness ever to fall 
under his care. Exterior virtues, as he used to say, have their root in the affections of the soul; if these 
be well regulated by perpetual watchfulness over ourselves, and fervent interior exercises, our 
exterior will be regulated, as it were, of course. The perfect disinterestedness of the servant of God, 
his contempt of earthly things, and the disengagement of his affections from creatures; his sublime 
gift of player, and zeal for the honor of God, and the salvation of souls, were virtues which qualified 
him for the most arduous, apostolic functions. Being compelled, in 1558. , to receive the episcopal 
consecration, and raised to the see of Braga, the first in the kingdom of Portugal, the alarms which 
this promotion gave him, and the violence he offered himself in making this sacrifice, threw him into 
a dangerous fit of illness. In this dignity, the poverty and austerity in which he continued to live, the 
exact regulation of his time and functions, the good order of his household, the modesty and edifying 
deportment of all those who composed it, his immense charities, and his care of the whole diocese, 
were proofs of his extraordinary virtue and prudence, and the admiration of all Spain. Nor was he 
held in less veneration at Trent, where he assisted at the general council, in which, when some out of 
respect would have no canons enacted for the reformation of cardinals, he strenuously insisted that 
the more eminent the dignity of persons is in the church, the greater is the obligation of the strictest 
canons for the reformation of their manners. In that council he vigorously maintained that the 
obligation of residence in pastors of the church, is of divine right and precept, consequently 
indispensable. Certainly no considerable absence from their flocks can ever be excused in any, unless 
for public great necessities of the church. “To what a pass are matters brought,” said our zealous 
prelate, “since they to whom God has given charge of his church pretend to make it a debatable point 
whether they are obliged to abide with her! Who could bear with a servant who is intrusted with the 
care of his master’s children, yet should dispute whether he was obliged to be near them! What 
should we say of a mother who should abandon her babe which she suckles! of of a shepherd who 
should leave his flock in the fields amidst wolves!—What! Shall we doubt that we are bound 
personally to watch over chose for whom we are bound to lay down our lives, if their salvation 
requires it: We owe our life to them for their spiritual necessities more than to ourselves for any 
temporal.” &c. 


This great prelate, long before this council, was extremely affected one day in the visitation of his 
diocese, upon seeing a shepherd’s boy watching sheep in the midst of a violent shower of rain, 
without daring to take sheter in a neighboring cave, lest a wolf should break in upon the sheep, or 


some fox run away with a lamb. How much more watchful ought a pastor of souls to be in protecting 
them from the snares of the devil; said this true pastor with the most feeling emotion. From Trent he 
took a journey to Rome where he was received with extraordinary marks of esteem by pope Pius IV., 
and all the prelates of his court, expecially by St. Charles Borromeo, who opened to him the secrets 
of his conscience, that the might be guided by him in the path in which God should direct him to 
walk, that he might fulfil his holy will. Our archbishop returned from Rome to Trent, where the 
council was closed after the twenty-fifth session, in December 1563. . It had been called eighteen 
years before, but had been assembled only five years; two under Paul III. in ten sessions, one under 
Julius II. in six sessions, and two under Pius IV. in nine sessions. Between the two last popes, two 
others, Marcellus II., and Paul IV., had sat, but the council was not held in their time. The archbishop 
of Braga, in his return to Portugal, was received with extraordinary honour at Avignon by the vice- 
legate, who gave him the following account of two bishops who had been at Trent. Leaning to 
Lutheranism, they went to the council as spies to condemn its decrees; but by assisting at the 
conferences and deliberations, in which all points were discussed before the decisions, they were 
editied by observing the extreme difference of the method which the reformers pursued, who, in their 
deliberations about faith, consulted only their own private opinions, caprice, and fancy, and that held 
the Catholics, who weighed every thing in the balance of the sanctuary, and by the most careful 
search into the constant and primitive tradition, and the faith of all nations, set the true doctrine of 
Christ in a clear light. One of them was afterwards singularly zealous and successful in confuting and 
converting the Calvinists, and other sectaries, (Touron, t. 4. , p. 645. .) Don Bartholomew visited with 
incredible zeal and care his whole diocese, even the exempted churches of military orders, and 
others; though this was not compassed without lawsuits, and other difficulties, which, by his 
invincible constancy and the weight of his authority, he overcame. He everywhere reformed 
disorders, and put in execution the wholesome decrees framed by the council of Trent A long history 
would be requisite to relate the wonderful conversions which he wrought of many obstinate sinners, 
and other fruits of his piety and zeal; the edifying examples of his charity and humility, and the 
meekness and patience with which he suffered the most atrocious injuries. 


In 1578. , king Sebastion I., in the twenty-fourth year of his age, sailed into Africa with thirteen 
thousand root, and between hundred horse, to restore Mahomet, the late king of Morocco, who had 
been dethroned by his uncle Muley Molue; but, in the same battle, three kings perished. Sebastian 
was killed in the action, after having bought six hours with incredible valor; Muley Moluc died of 
sickness, while he was giving and Mahomet was drowned in his flight. The cardinal Don Henry, 
uncle to the late king, sixty-four years of age, ascended the throne in Portugal, but died in the 
beginning of the year 1580. , not having supported on the throne the high reputation he had acquired 
in a private life. Upon his demise, Phillip II. of Spain put in his pretensions, and took possession of 
the crown of Portugal. Soon after this revolution, Don Bartholomew obtained of pope Gregory XIII, 
and king Philip the leave, which that pope and Plus IV. and V. had often refused him, of resigning his 
archbishopric. This he carried into execution on the 20. th of February, 1582. , retiring to the convent 
of his order at Viana, in which he begged for charity the smallest cell in the house to be allowed him. 
He comforted his afflicted flock with heavenly instruction: and with tender exhortations to his clergy, 
he assured them he would never cases in imitation of Moses on the mountain, to implore the divine 
succors for them, with hands lifted up to heaven, while they, like Joshua, should conduct the army of 
the Lord into the land of promise, and should fight against the enemies of his people. In this 
retirement he spent eight years in fervent contemplation, in which his soul was closely united to God 
by the most perfect exercises of ardent love. He joined the practices of the most austere penance, 
being entirely taker up with the desire of dying perfectly to himself, that he might live only by the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. After a lingering sickness, he happily died on the 16. th of July, 1590. , being 


seventy-six years old. Several miracles are ascribed to him by his historians, both living and after his 
death. Lewis of Granada, who died a year and a half before this holy prelate, wrote a short account of 
his virtues and principal actions. His life is written by three other good authors, who were his 
contemporaries, particularly by Lewis de Sousa, a Portuguese Domican; from which, and other 
memoirs, the edifying and much esteemed history of this holy archbishop in compiled in French, in 
quarto, which work is by some ascribed to the Dominicans at Paris, but more justly by Touron (t. 4. , 
p 503. ) to M. Isaac le Maitre, or Sacy A new edition of Sousa’s work was given Lisbon in 1763. . 





3929 Ferdinand V. succeeded Henry king of Castile in 1474. , in the right of his wife, Isabel, sister to 
that king; and, in 1479. , upon the death of his father, John II., king of Aragon, inherited that 
kingdom. In 1492. , on the 2. d of January, he took Granada, and extinguished the reign of the Moors 
in Spain, above seven hundred years after they had settled themselves there. In the following March 
he banished the Jews out of Spain, to the amount of eight hundred thousand souls. In 1496. , he was 
styled by the pope the Catholic king. His eldest surviving daughter, Joanna, married Philip archduke 
of Austria, the emperor Maximilian’s son, by whom she had two sons, Charles, born at Ghent in 
1500. , and Ferdinand; who were afterwards successively emperors of Germany. Queen Isabel, called 
also Elizabeth, dying in 1504. , Ferdinand, who only reigned in her right, was obliged to leave the 
crown of Castile to his daughter Joanna, though she was distracted, and continued generally 
confined, first in Flanders, and afterwards in Spain Her husband, Philip I., governed Castile in her 
right almost two years, till his death, in 1506. , the twenty signth of his age. Ferdinand after this 
became again in king or regent of Castile in her name all his death, In 1516. , when her son Charles 
coming not of Flanders into Spain, was acknowledged king of all Spain, though he held Castile only 
in the name of his distracted mother so long as she lived. 


Charles the Fifth of Germany, and the First of Spain, upon the death of his grandfather Maximilian, 
was chosen emperor in 1519. ; and In 1520. , going into Germany, resigned Austria to his brother 
Ferdinand. In 1525. , Francis I, was made prisoner by him in the battle of Pavia. Muleassi, dey of 
Tunis, having imploded his protection against Harbarossa, the most formidable Turkish pirate, who 
had made himself Dey of Algiers, he was restored by him. The emperor also obliged Soliman to raise 
the siege of Veinna. In 1555. , he resigned his kingdoms to his son Philip, and in the following year 
the empire to his brother Ferdinand and died in 1558. . He married Isabel, danghter to Emanuel, king 
of Portugal. His daughters Mary, Joanna, and Margaret, were married, the first to the emperor 
Maximilian II., son of Ferdinand; the second to John, prince of Portugal; the third to Alexander de 
Medicis, duke of Florence, and afterwards to Octovius Farnesius prince of Parma. Don John of 
Austria, the illegitimate son of Charles V., is famous for the victory of Lepanto, gained over the 
Turks in 1571. , and an expedition which he commanded against Tunis in 1573. . He died governer of 
the Low-Countries. Charles V. was the most powerful prince in Europe since Charlemagne; being 
emperor of Germany, king of Spain, Hungary, and Bohemia, possessing also the duchy of Milian, 
with other territories in Italy, and the duchy of Burgundy, with the Low-Countries. The actions of this 
emperor are extremely blackened by many French historians, and as highly extolled and Spanlards. If 
he was not perfectly so good a man as the latter would make us believe, niether was he so bad as 
many of the French writers endeavor to persuade its, and we ought to hope that the faults he 
committed were cancelled by sincere repentance. Philip I., king of Spain, reigned forty-two years, 
and died at the Escurial in 1598. . Being four times married, he had, by his first life, who was Mary, 
danghter of John IV., king of Portugal.) Don Carlos, who was put to death by his order by his second. 
Mary of England, he bad no issue; by the third, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II. of France, he had 
Isabel, whom he gave in marriage to Albert, the archduke, son to the emperor Maximulian II. Albert 
was made cardinal very young; but his brother the archduke Ernestus, governor of Fianders, dying in 


1595. , he, two years after, resigned his ecclesiastical dignities, and married the infaxts of Spain, the 
Low Counries being settled on them, with the joint title of princes of Belgium. 


3930 See De Lugo in Decal. 


3931 Ty the first, called An Exercise on the Knowledge of Ourselves, heads of considerations on the 
know ledge of ourselves are laid down for an exercise of seven days. The author prescribes that on 
each day some suitable sentence of scripture be often repeated in the mind to renew and imprint 
deeper the sentiments of devotion and humility. “As he who goes to the fire grows warm, so,” says 
the saint, “he who by prayer and pious affections, applies his heart continually to the flame of divine 
love, will feel it kindled In him. Go then, devout soul, stir up thy affections, and raise them to God; 
thou art invited to that happy employment which is the uninterrupted function of the holy seraphims, 
that is, to love without intermission.” He will have every meditation begun by the most sincere 
inward confession of our own insufficiency as to all manner of good, and an earnest supplication for 
the divine grace. For the heads of meditation on Monday, he proposes, that we are originally nothing; 
have received from God a noble being, but by sin are fallen from our dignity: he stamped upon us his 
own Image, but this we have disfigured; he further desires to bestow himself upon us, yet we fly from 
him, &c. On Tuesday, he suggests our weakness and universal poverty. On Wednesday, how we have 
abused and depraved all our faculties, blinded our understanding, depraved our will, &c. On 
Thursday, how we have defiled and perverted all our senses. On Friday, how ungrateful we have been 
to all God’s inercies and graces, especially that of our redemption. On Saturday, how often we have 
deserved to he abandoned by God, and plunged into hell. On Sunday, on God’s benefits, and our base 
return, He begins every consideration with what God is to us; then proceeds to what we have been 
towards God, that the twofold knowledge of God and ourselves may be improved, and keep pace 
with one another. In every meditation he proposes some circumstance of the Incarnation. In the 
saint’s second treatise of humility, entitled. A Spiritual Collyrium, (or cure for the eyes,) he teaches 
how we are to cure the spiritual blindness of pride, by learning sincerely to confound and contemn 
ourselves from the sight or consideration of all things under the earth, upon the earth, and in the 
heavens, that the soul may remain always humble, and may always please God. If we think on hell, 
we must remember the devil is damned for one sin; we have committed many, yet the divine mercy 
bears us, and we are still ungrateful. If upon purgatory, perhaps some suffer there through our 
scandalous example or neglect, &c. 


In the second part he runs through the elements, all conditions of men, their actions, the powers of 
the soul, &c., showing how we ought to draw confusion from each object or circumstance; as that the 
earth is fruitful, we barren; flowers are fragrant to us, we full of stench in the divine eyes; water feeds 
the earth, and assuages our thirst, we give not aims to the poor, that is, refuse to give God his own 
gifts; servants obey us, yet we disobey God; infidels are a reproach to us as Tyre and Sidon were to 
the Jews the poor put us in mind of our hardness of heart, and of our spiritual indigence, &c. 


In the third part he suggests like motives of confusion within ourselves from all things in the 
heavens, the stars, planets, angels, God, &c. The saint addressed to his devout aunt, who was a Poor 
Clare at Gandia, a tract, entitled. The Mirror of the Christian’s Actions, teaching us to begin all our 
principal actions by raising our minds to God with acts, first of sincere humiliation and confusion; 
secondly, of thanksgiving; and, thirdly, of petition and oblation; of all which he proposes several 
forms or models Sitting down to table, reflect, says he, that you eat His bread to whom yon have been 
so often unfalthful and ungrateful: thank him, that he has always nourished you, even when his 
enemy; beg that he who fed the multitudes in the desert, feed your soul with his grace; offer to him 


your health, life, and all you are to do imploring his blessing; and so in other actions. He proposes 
also a method of uniting our intention and actions with those of our Redeemer on earth, especially in 
his Passion. A Paraphrase which he wrote on the canticle of the Three Children, Is a proof with what 
ardor he began to exercise himself in acts of divine love, thanksgiving, and praise. “If thou art not 
able, O my soul, sufficiently to praise the Lord for any one of the least among his mercies and 
favors,” says he, in the beginning of this work, “how wilt thou be able to glorify and thank him for all 
his numberless and infinite benefits?” &c. Another production of this saint’s pen was a discourse on 
Christ weeping out of tender love and compassion over Jerusalem, (Luke 19. ,) that is, over the 
spiritual miseries of a soul which is herself insensible to them. His Preparation for the Holy Eucharist 
contains short heads of devotion for three days before, and three days after communion; the first 
consisting in earnest desires of that divine food, with tenrs of compunction, to cleanse perfectly his 
soul, and prayer to beg Christ will discover to him what spiritual ornaments are wanting to his soul, 
and will enrich her with them all, that she may deserve to receive him to her salvation. The exercises 
after communion are a continuation of thanksgiving, love, praise, and supplications during three 
days. This exercise he planned for his own use while he communicated once a week. These six 
treatises he composed in Spanish while he was duke of Gandia and remained in the world. The 
general abstract here given of them may serve to show by what means he endeavored to ground 
himself in the most perfect humility, compunction, self-denial, and practice of prayer, with the 
frequent and devout use of the sacraments, upon which his advancement in Christian perfection 
mainly depended. 


3932 Hist. de Charles V. Also Bellegarde. Cant. de Mariana Hist. d’Espagne, t. 7. . 


3933 Thuanus, Hist.1. 21.,n.10.,t.1., p. 723.. 


3934 





Surius in Comment. Hist. sui Temporis; and Groves’s Life of Card. Wolsey, t. 4.. App. p. 50. . 
3935 Co], 3.:3.. 

3936 5 Fy, Borgia,1. de Ratione Concionandi. 

3937 73. &e. 


3938 Four treatises of St. Francis Borgia were translated into French, and printed at Paris In 1672. , 
viz., his Letter to his aunt, abbess of the Poor Clares at Gandia, containing a nurror of a Christian’s 
actions, or the manner of performing them in the spirit of Christ. 2. . Remedies against pride, or 
considerations and means for learning all humiliation and contempt of ourselves. 3. . Exercises for 
holy communion. 4. . An exercise for learning the knowledge of ourselves, in seven meditations for 
every day of the week In Latin we have his excellent treatise on the method of preaching, often 
reprinted; his paraphrase on the Hymn of the three children Benedicite In thanksgiving; his sermon 
on Christ weeping over Jerusalem. 


We have been promised an edition of his other works which remain in MS. viz.: His Instructions to 
his non the duke of Gandia. 2. . Excellent Homilies on the lamentations of Jeremie. 3. . Some 
Sermons. 4. . Meditations on the life of Jesus Christ. 5. . Spiritual letters. 6. . His funeral discourse on 
Charles V. before the court of Valladolid. 


3939 p 58. , preced. 


3940 See the history of the minster or eathedral of York, by Dugdale, with an inventory of its rich 
treasury and an account of the large estates in Lancashire bestowed on it by king Atheistan, &c. 


3941 Some modems make St. Austin to have baptized ten thousand persons in this river. St. Gregory 
testifies, that he baptized ten thousand persons at one festival of Christians. But it is a mistake to 
profound that he did this in the river Swale in Yorkshire, whither be seems never to have come. St 
Austin perhaps baptized in the Swale, at the mouth of the Medway, says Mr. Smith, in Bed.1. 2. , c. 
14,. 


3942 Bede 1.2.,¢.17.. 
39437 9. ¢.20.. 
3944 Bede,1. 2. , c. 14. ; Wharton, t.1, p. 329. 


3945 This manner of girding those that were punished seems to mean a covering their waist with a 
tunic or something else, that they might not be exposed naked. See Fleury,1.9.,n.1.. 


3246 OfeAioxouc in the Acts.—OBedioxoc verucula, ab OBeAdc veru. Lexic. Hederici—Obeliseus. 
(ex OBeAdc veru, magis nomine quam re. A great square stone, broad beneath and growing smaller 
and smaller towards the top.—Ains. Those made use of on this occasion were of the like figure, and 
of a size suitable to the purpose of torturing. Fleury calls them spits. their form though of stone. 


3947 acts 23. :3. 
3948 Th Ps. 39. n. 16., p. 23... 


3949 «Dentes ejus et linguam blasphemam tollite, et comburite, et ubique spargite, ut nemo de 
consortibus ejus impiis, aut de mul erculis aliqua colligat ut servet quasi pretiosum aliquid aut 
sanctum sestimet.”—p. 444. . 


3950 See Oral, diss. de Actis SS. Perpetue et Felic. c. 8. . How the martyrs were impatient to suffer, 
see St. Chrys. serm. ap. Orsi. ib. 


3951 Eccles. 48. :24.. 


3952 TF any of the apostles who lived among the Jews tolerated for some time a coinciding of Easter 


with the Jewish Pasch, at least the contrary rule was always the general discipline of the church, 
which the apostles, established to show the distinction and the liberty of the new law, as for the same 
purpose they changed the Sabbath into Sunday When the general council of Nice, in 325. , had 
condemned the custom of keeping Faster with the Jews on the fourteenth day of the first lunar month 
nearest the spring equinox, those who obstinately persisted in that practice were called 
Quartodecimans, and were schismatics, &c. They who held that practice to be of precept from the 


Jewish law, were always heretics. The Scots or Irish, in the fifth and sixth centuries, kept Easter on a 
Sunday, not on the fourteenth day, with the Quartodecimans and Jews, unless when this fourteenth 
day was the Sunday, by which they differed widely from the practice that was condemned at Nice, 
yet fell short of perfect conformity with the universal church. 


3953 Matt. 16. :18. . 


3954 Rapin Thoyras, Hist. d’Angleterre,1. 3., t.1., p. 246. , ed. Gallic. 





3955 There was likewise the Oriental Tonsure called St. Paul’s, which sonic monks used also in the 
West this consisted in shaving the whole head. The use of ecclesiastical tonsures seems only to have 
been Introduced in the fourth or fifth century after the persecutions, as a mark of a person’s being 
consecrated to God, and imitation of Christ’s crown of horns. See Bona Reruni Liturg Smith in Bed 
Append. p. 715. . Fleury1. 39. . 


3956 History of Stamford, 1. .2.. 


3957 Bede tells us, that king Alcfrid bestowed on St. Wilfrid land of thirty families at Stamford, 
where he built a monastery before he founded that of Rippon. Mr. Smith is inclined to think this 
Stamford was situated on the Derwent in Yorkshire. But ancient MSS. and writers call it Stamford in 
Lincoinshire, as Mr. Smith confesses; and after Oswi’s victory over Penda, all Mercia was subjected 
to the Northumbrians, till Oswi constituted leada rather viceroy than king of South-Mercia; so that St. 
Wilfrid might build a church in that country. See Mr. Peck’s History of Stamford. After king Wulfere, 
his brother, became independent in Mercia, Lindsey, and probably almost all Lincoinshire, was again 
conquered by the Northumbrians, and obeyed them for some years. This church of St. Leonard’s, 
near Stamford, was formerly a place of great devotion. The have, or middle aisle is still standing, and 
shows the remains of a stately a pile, and of costly and excellent workmanship, though it is now 
converted into a barn, for the use of a new farm-house. In digging the foundations of this house some 
stone coffins were found, which are used for thoughs, and the bones of the illustrious dead interred 
there were scattered about the fields with an indecency which the pagan Romans would have called 
sacrilegious. Mr. Hearn, in his Preface to textus Roffensis, p. 43. , speaking of the ruins of Rewley, 
(alias North-Ousney,) an abbey of Cistercians, near Oxford, says: “Great quantities of men’s bones 
are frequently dug up, which are often barbarously used, without considering that the persons there 
buried were renowned for all sorts of virtues, particularly for justice, clemency, and bounty towards 
the poor. But I foresee what the advocates of sacrilege will say,” &c. See the like invectives of Mr. 
Stephens and others, which might seem too harsh if here inserted The pagan Romans punished a 
wilful violation, or removing the stones, of a sepuichre, with great rigor salling it a sacriiege, and a 
crime against the public next in guilt to that of treason. See Gotherius De sure Manium,1. 3. , c. 25. ; 
De Sepulchro violato ap. Grevium, Antiq Roman, t. 12. . 


3958 Guido, a monk of Arezzo, in Tuscany, in 1009. , was the inventor of the gamma-ut, or gamut, 
and the six notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La; which syllables are taken from the three first verses of the 
hymn of St. John Baptist, Ut queant laxis, &c. Without the use of the gamut, a person could not in a 
tittle time become perfect master of plain-song. Guido says, in a letter which he wrote: “I hope they 
who come after us will not forget to pray for us. For we make a perfect master of singing in a year or 
two; whereas till now a person could scarce attain this science, even imperfectly, in ten years.” The 
gamut is the first note, but oftener taken for the whole scale of music, or scries of sounds rising or 


falling towards acuteness or gravity from any given pitch or tone. Plain-song is that in which all sing 
in unison; It is executed if fixing the musical notes within due limits, and ordering or disposing the 
changes, risings, and fallings of the voice according to the natural series of the musical sounds. 


3959 Smith, in Bed. App. n. 12. , p. 720.. 

3960 Soe F, Reyner’s learned work, entitled Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia 
3961 Johnson’s Collect. of English Canons, an. 679. , pref. 

3962 See Batavia Sacra, p. 25. 


3963 Spelman, Conc. Brit. vol. i., p. 158. : Labbe’s Councils, t. 6. , p. 579. . 


3964 Can. 7. . 


3965 Hig modesty is remarkable in never soliciting the metropolitical Jurisdiction, which St. Gregory 
had ordained should be settled at York, and which had been granted to St. Paulious. It had failed in 
the scottish bishops who resided at Lindisfarne, but was recovered in 734. , by Egbert, or Ecgbright, 
brother is Eadbyrht king of Northumberland, a prelate still more eminent for his superiority in 
knowledge than for the high birth, as Bede testifies. He was Alcuin’s master. 


3966 Fytant in Spelman, pp. 179. and 204. ; but in the latter place falsely ascribed to pope John VII., 
as if it were a different letter. 


3967 Hist.1.5.,c.19.. 


3968 Soe Dugdale’s History of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter as Rippon, which was dissolved 27. 
Henry VIII. 


3969 Wisd. 6. :26. 
3970 Ecclus. 10. :2.,3.. 


3971 Edward, the son of Edmund Ironside, nephew to St. Edward the Confessor, was the next heir of 
the Saxon line; whence some modern English condemn the accession of the Confessor, who certainly 
could derive no right from the unjust Danish conquest, as Bedford, or whoever was the author of the 
book entitled Hereditary Rights, &c., pretends. But it is evident from Mr. Earberry (Occasional 
Historian, n. 4. ,) that during the reign of the English Saxons, when the next heir was esteemed by the 
states unfit in dangerous or difficult times, the king’s thanes advanced another son or brother of the 
deceased king, so as never to take one that was not of his family. Often, if the heir was a minor, an 
uncle was made king; and, upon the uncle’s death, though he left issue, the crown reverted to the 
former heir, or his children, as the very inspection of a table of their succession shows. See Mr. 
Squire’s Diss. on the English Saxon Government, an. 1753. . Cerdic, founder of the kingdom of the 
West-Saxons, in 495. , from whom the Confessor descended, was the tenth from Woden, according to 


the Saxon Chronicle, published by bishop Gibson, from on orginal copy which formerly belonged to 
the abbey of Peterborough, was given by archbishop Laud to the Bodieian library at Oxford, and is 
more correct than the copies in the Cotton library, and at Cambridge, made use of by Wheloc. This 
most valuable chronicle derives also the pedigrees of Hengist and his successers in Kent, and of the 
kings of Mercin and Northumberland, from Woden, whom Bede calls the father of the royal Saxon 
lineage in England, or of the chief kings in the heptarchy; he must have preceded the reign of 
Diocleslan. Some take him to have been the great god of this name honored by the Saxons; others a 
mighty king who bore the name of that false god. That the regal succession in the heptarchy was 
hereditary, and when interrupted, again restored, is manifest from the above chronicle. The Norman 
carried so high his claim of conquest, as to set himself above all established laws and rights, and to 
exclude his son Robert from the crown; but the succession was deemed hereditary, after Stephen at 
least. The unanimous sense and approbation of the whole nation, and of all foreign states, in the 
succession of St. Edward, demonstrates the legality of the proceedings by which he was called to the 
crown; which no one, either at home or abroad, ever thought of calling in question; so clear was the 
law or custom in that case. The posture of affairs then required that the throne should be immediately 
filled before a Dane should step into it. Edward Atheling was absent at a great distance, and unequal 
to the difficulties of the state; nor could mutters be brought to bear that his arrival could be waited 
for. St. Edward afterwards sent for him with his whole family, in 1054. , and treated him as his heir; 
and after that prince’s death, behaved towards his son Edgar in the same manner, who was also styled 
by him Atheling or Adeling. The Greek title Clyto, or Illustrious, given to the prince royal by our 
ancestors, was by them changed into tho Saxon word Atheling, from Adel, Noble; the termination ing 
signified a per son’s descent, as Malmesbury takes notice, (1. 1. , de Reg. c. 3. .) Thus Edgaring was 
the son of Edgar; and in France, Meroving and Carloving, son of Merovens and Charles. 


The spelling our saint’s name was altered upon his accession to the throne; till that time it is 
constantly appplied in the Saxon Chronicle Eadward, even two years before; but in 1042. , Edward, 
which is observable also in his coins; though Eadmund and Eadward are found in later MSS. This is 
one of the arguments by which bishop Gibson (pref.) shows this chronicle to have been one of the 
public registers which were written by persons deputed to record all transactions of the times, and 
preserved in the royal consciences, as the Scoti-chronicon informs us The Saxon Chronicle ends in 
1154. . On it see Nicolson’s English Historical Library, p. 114. . 


3972 Ose 8. :4. 


3973 For this deliverance from the Danes the festival of Hoctide, or Houghtide, is thought to have 
formerly been kept in England as a day of rejoicing on the 8. th of June, or on the Wednesday on 
which Hardicanuto died. It was celebrated with dancing, and drawing cords across the highway to 
stop people till they paid some money. See John Rouse, De Regibus Anglie ed. Hearne. 


3974 Impositions of taxes were made regular in the reigns of Edward II. in England, and Philip of 
Valous in France. See in the ingenious History of Taxes the gradual progress that has been made in 
them. The great estates of the crows have been, for the greatest part, alienated. 


3975 From this circumstance some moderns falsely pretend that the king had an aversion to his 
queen. Whereas the historians who wrote nearest that time, assure us that he always treated her as 
queen, and with the highest regard and tenderness, no way imputing to her the crimes of her father. 
This short removal of her person from court was an action of state prudence, the circumstances of 


which cannot be known at this distance of time; nor can we judge better of it than from the known 
characters of those who were the authors of it. No sooner was her father pardoned but she was 
recalled to court, and all respect shown her, as formerly. Had there been any coldness between her 
and the king, he would have certainly treated her otherwise. He pardoned the father perhaps as much 
on her account as out of motives of clemency. Leofric and Siward were an overmatch for Godwin in 
power, and the weakness of his efforts in this rebellion, shows his attempt to have been no less rash 
than wicked, in which his own vassals would probably have forsaken him. Leofric and Siward were 
both persons eminent for virtue and prudence the fornier, one of the wisest, most munificent, and 
religious statesmen; the latter, one of the harvest and most experienced soldiers this island ever 
produced. When Swein or Sueno, Godwin’s son, had offered violence to a nun in 1046. , the father’s 
power was not sufficient to protect him; thought, after be had been long an exile in Denmark, the 
father being supported by the joint supplications of Leofric and others that were at the head of affairs, 
obtained his pardon. But, for a murder of count Beorn, his kinsman, he was afterwards obliged to go 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and from Milan thither barefoot. He died in Lycis on his return, in 1052. . 


3976 Chron. inter 10. Scriptor. 
3977 De Eventibus Anglie, ib. t.2., p. 2329. . 


3978 Ordeal is derived from the Saxon Or, Great, and Deal. Judgment. (See John Stiernhook,1. 1. , 
de Jure Sueonuni Vetusto, c. 8. ; Hicks, Dissertatio Epistol., p. 149. ; also Spetman and Du Cange’s 
Glossaries, both in the new edit.) This trial was instituted to come at the truth of facts not sufficiently 
proved. First the person accused purged himself by oath, if the judge and accuser admitted him to 
oath, and thought this satisfactory; sometimes this oath was confirmed by twelve others called 
Compurgators, who swore they believed it true. In trials wher the oath was not admitted, the great 
purgation was ordered: this was of three sorts: the first, by red hot iron, (which the person accused 
held in his hand or walked over barefoot;) the second by boiling water, into which a person dipped 
his hand as far as the wrist or elbow to take out a stone; the third, by cold water, or swimming 
persons, which practice was chiefly used it pretending to discover wizards and witches; and whereas 
it was originally employed only by judges. It became in the reigns of James I. and the two Charles’s, 
in frequent use among the common people. See the noles on Hudibras, and Hutcheson against 
Witchcraft. By the MS. history of miracles performed at the shrine of Saint Thomas of Canterbury, 
written in the reign of Henry II., it appears that the king’s foresters, and other officers, and country- 
judges, at that time frequently made use of this trial of water in examining criminals. On the prayers, 
fasts, &c., that preceded and accompanied the administration of Ordeal trials, see various forms 
transcribed from Textus Roffens, in the end of the Fasciculus Return, published by Mr. Brown. Such 
trials are allowed by the laws of king Edgar, C. 24. , 62. and his successors to the end of the 
Conqueror’s reign; though Agobard, the learned archbishop of Lyons, who died in 840. and is 
honored at Lyons among the saints on the 6. th of June, wrote a book Against the Judgments of God, 
wherein he proves such trials to be tempting God, and contrary to his law, and to the precepts of 
charity. See his works published by Baluze, (t. 1. , p. 301. .) These trials were condenined by the 
council of Worms in 829. . See on them Baluze, (Capital. Regum Franc., t. 2. . pp. 639. , 654. ; 
Goldast. Contit. Imper., t. 2. , p 301. ,) and chiefly, Dom. Bernard Pez, (Anecdotorum Thesaurus 
Novus, Auguste Vindelic. an. 1721. . t. 2. part 2. , pp. 635. , 648. .) Alexander IIL, formerly the 
Conqueror’s own ghostly father, absolutely forbade then by a decree extant, (Clausa 2. , quest. 5. , c. 
7. .) A council at Mentz, in 847. , having enjoined the ordeal of ploughshares to suspected servants, 
pope Stephen V. condemned it in an epistle to the bishop or Mentz, (Causa 2. . quest, 5. , c. 20. .) All 


such trials were before condemned by St. Gregory the Great, (Cap. Mennam., c. 2. , gp 5. .) Such 
practices, for which there is no warrant of a divine institution, or promise of a supernatural 
interposition, are superstitions and tempting God. They sprung us among the northern nations, but 
were condemned by the see of Rome whenever any notice of them reached it. The first legal 
prohibition of Ordeal, mentioned by Sir H. Spelnian in England, is in a letter from king Henry III. to 
his justices itinerant in the north, in the third year of his reign: some great lawyers say it was 
suppressed by act of parliament that year. (See Johnson’s English Canons, an. 1065. .) A purgation by 
oath was called in law Legal Purgation; that of Ordeal Vulgar Purgation, (see Gonzales in 
Decretales.) Where these trials prevailed by the sanction of certain particular bishops, examples are 
recorded of God favoring the simplicity and piety of some persons with a miraculous protection of 
the innocent. of this, among others, a remarkable instance is recorded in the monk Peter, surnamed 
Igneus, at Florence, in 1067. . (See Macquer, Fleury, &c.,1. 61. ,n. 27. , p. 183. . t. 13. .) 


Purgations by single combats of the accuser and the accused person were instituted by the 
Burgundians, introduced in England by the Conqueror, and continued later than Henry II., though 
always condemned at Rome. See Gerdil, Tr. des Combats Singuliers, c. 11. , 71. , 167... 


3979 Brompton, Knyghton, Tho. Rudborne, &c. See Harpsfield, Parker, in vit. Roberti archiep.; 
Alford ad ann. 1047. . 


3980 Ralph of Disse, in chron. p. 476. , &c. 


3981 p 944, 


3982 Such dignities were at that time titles of high offices and governments. The Roman emperors 
had in their courts, besides several great officers of the state, certain select noblemen who were called 
the Companions of the Emperor, Comites imperatoris. Suetonius mentions them as early as the reign 
of Tiberius. Constantine the Great, having formed the government of the empire upon a new model, 
gave to many officers of his court the title of Count, as the Count of the privy purse, of the stable, 
&c., also to many governors abroad, as the Count of the East, &c. Those who had the command of 
the armies in a certain country were called dukes or generals, as the Duke of Egypt. Pepin, 
Charlemagne, and all the other Carlovingian princes, gave these titles, though at first very rarely, to 
some whom they vested with a limited and dependent kind of sovereignty in some country. Thus 
Charlemagne created a duke of Bavaria. Feudatory laws were unknown to the world till framed by 
the Lombards in Italy, the first authors of feudatory lands and principalities. Pepin and Charlemagne 
began to introduce something of them in Germany and France, where they were afterwards 
exceedingly multiplied in the reigns of weak princes, and by various accidents. The emperor Otho I. 
instituted the title of count, duke, &c., which till then had denoted high posts of command and 
jurisdiction, to be frequently horne merely as badges of honor, and to be hereditary in illustrious 
families: which example was immediately copied in France and other kingdoms. 


In England, the Saxon title and office of ealderman of a country was changed in the ninth age into the 
Danish title of Earl: which office was of its own nature merely civil; the military governor or general 
of the army was called by the Saxons, Heartogh; which title is given to Hengist, &c., in the Saxon 
Chronicle, and was afterwards exchanged for that of Duke. On these earls or viceroys sometimes a 
kind of limited sovereignty was conferred. Such was bestowed by Alfred on his son-in-law Etherlred, 
Eaider man or earl of Mercia, as William of Malmesbury testifies. A homage being reserved to the 


king, these provinces were still regarded as members or districts of the kingdom, though such earls 
were a kind of petty kings. Under our Norman kings such sovereign earldoms or dutchies were 
distinguished among us by the epithet of Palatines. 


3983 Soe Echard’s Hist. of Engl. T. 1. , p. 122. , and Percy Enderbie’s British and Welsh History, p. 
215... 


3984 Brompton in Chron. 


3985 Tid, 


3986 Soe Brompton in Chron, and Dugdale’s Warwickshire by Lye. 


The kings of France of the third race made several governments hereditary under the title of 
Countles, &c., reserving to the crown some homage or acknowledgment as for fiefs. The Normans 
introduced hereditary titles of honor In England, substituting barons instead of king’s thanes, who 
long held capital estates and vassalages in fee. Earls and dukes frequently retained long after this 
some jurisdiction in the counties which gave them their honors. I have had in my possession an 
original MS. ordinance of John Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, In which, by an act which is called 
perpetual, he commands that every musician who shall play on any instrument within the limits of his 
country of Salop, shall pay a small sum to a certain chapel of our Lady, under pain of forfeiting their 
instruments, with other ordinances of the like nature. This pious and excellent nobleman was killed at 
Northampton fighting for Henry VI. In 1460. , and was buried in St. Mary s chapel in the church of 
St. Cuthbert at Worksop, as is mentioned by Rob. Glover (In Geneal. istorum Comitom) and 
Thoreton in his Nottingham hire. See Selden. On Titles of Honor, Op. vol. 2. ; also, Janus Angloruni. 
On English Distinctions of Honor, vol. 3. . and Spelman’s Glossary, ed. noviss. 


The title of Dominus appeared at first so insolent and haughty that Augustus and Tiberius would not 
allow it to be given them. Caligula first assumed it Shortly after it was given, not only to emperors, 
but likewise to all governors and courtiers. In France it was long given only to klugs; and the epithet 
of Senior to noblemen, equivalent to the English Eaiderman From Dominus was derived Dam, which 
in France was long used only of God and the King. At length it became common v. all noblemen: but 
for some ages has been reserved to the female sex. From Senior came Seigneur. Sieur, Sire, and 
Messire. In the reigns of Louis XII. and Francis I., in France Sire was a vulgar title; whence our 
English. Sir Sire since that line has been appropriated to the French kings. The Franks for many ages 
took no titles but the names of their manors or residence, as of Herstal, &c. See Glatigny, (Euvres 
Posthumes? Discours sur les Titres d’Honneur. Paris. 1757. . 


3987 See these laws extant in Sir H. Spelman’s Concilia Brit, in Lambard, Saxon Leg., more correct 
in Wilkins, Cone. M. Britann. See also Hicks, Diss. Epist. Wheloc, and Johnson’s Canons. 


3988 The laws of Edward the Confessor were with great solemnity confirmed by William the 
Conqueror in the fourth year of his reign, (Conc. t. 9. , pp. 1020. , 1024. .) These are comprised in 
twenty-two articles. It appears by the partiality shown to the Normans that certain clauses were added 
by him. Ingulf, at the end of his history of Croyland, has inserted fifty other laws of the Confessor, 
merely civil, which are published by Seiden, (Not. in Eadmer, Hist. Novor. pp. 116. , 123. .) These 
were also ratified by the Conqueror, who, as Eadmer testifies, (Hist. Novor.1. 1. , p. 29. ,) afterwards 


introduced in England many Norman laws, though they are not now to be distinguished from those of 
his successors. Sir Thomas Craig, in his celebrated Jus Fendale, observes that the principal statutes of 
the English law are borrowed from the usages of France, and principally of Normandy. (See Journ. 
des Scav. 1716. . p. 634. .) The Conqueror caused those of the Confessor to be translated into French, 
in which language he would have causes pleaded. For the Normans were at that time become French 
both by their language and manners. 


The great survey of all the lands, castles, &c., In England was made by the Conqueror in the 
eighteenth or twentieth year of his reign, and two authentic copies drawn, one of which was lodged in 
the archives at Westminster, the other in Winchester cathedral, as Tho. Rudborne informs us, (Angl. 
sacra, t.1. , p. 259. .) This register or survey, called by the English The Red Book, or more frequently 
Dooms-day Book, often quotes the usages and survey of Edward the Confessor, as appears from the 
curious and interesting extract of English-Saxon customs copied from this MS. by Mr. Gale, (Angl. 
Script. 15. , t. 2. , p. 759. .) Alfred first made a general survey, but this only comprised Shires, 
Hnndreds, and Tenths, or Tythings. The survey of the Confessor perhaps was of this nature. That of 
the Conqueror was made with the utmost rigor and such minute accuracy, that there was not a hyde 
of land, (about sixty-four acres,) the yearly revenue or rent whereof, and the name of the proprietor, 
which were not enregistered, with the meadows, arable land, forests, rivers, number of cattle, and of 
the inhabitants in towns and villages, &c. 


3989 History of the Parliament, t. 1. , p. 47. . 


3990 Th. p. 37... 


3991 The Wittena-Gemot or Mycel Synod, that is, Council of the Wltes, or Great Council, was the 
assembly of the States of the Nation. How far its authority extended, or of what persons it was 
composed, is much controverted. Its name, derived from the Wites, seems only to imply the great 
thanes or lords and governors; yet Ina, Egbert, Alfred, Edgar, Canute, &c., in their charters and laws 
mention the permission, approbation, and consent of the people: which some take for an argument in 
favor of the commons having had a share in the great assembly of the nation. The Conqueror had 
certainly no council by which he could be controlled in any thing. Nevertheless the ancients statutes 
concerning the holding the parliament of England, ascribed in the preface to Edward the Confessor, 
are there said to have been corrected and approved by the Conqueror. In them Is regulated the manner 
of assembling this court, in twenty five articles; but it seems not to be doubted but several of them 
were added in posterior reigns after the Conqueror. They are extant in d’Achery’s Spicllegium, t. 12. , 
p. 557. . Though the name of Parliament was new and French, this court wad looked upon in the wars 
of the barons as a restoration of the great council of the nation under the English-Saxons, though 
doubtless the form was sonsiderably altered and the little mention that is made of this Wittena-Gemot 
in the Saxon Chronicle, seems to indicate that its transections were not then so famons. As to the 
other chief English-Saxon courts, the Shire Shire-Gemot or Folk-Mote was held twice a year to 
determine the causes of the county. In it the bishop and the ealder man presided; in the absence of the 
former, an ecclesiastical deputy of the latter, the high sheriff, held their places. The Conqueror 
excused the bishops from assisting at this court; but they had their own courts for ecclesiastical 
matters. Every thane of the first class had a court, in which he determined matters relating to his 
vassals. This was the original of the Court Baron under the Normans, though causes which were 
formerly tried here, for near three hundred years, are reserved to the king’s courts, and those which 
were judged by the ealderman, or earl, or his sheriff, &c., are long since determined by Itinerant royal 


judges. The king presided in his own court, and in his absence the chancellor: to this lay appeals from 
all Shire-Gemots, &c. In this court Alfred condemned to death forty-four judges of Interior courts, 
convicted of neglect in the administration of iustice; though mild in his laws he was rigid in their 
execution. To this council of the king succeeded the court of King’s Bench, and Common Pleas. See 
Lambard, On the laws of the ancient English, Selden, Spelman, Sommer, Drake, and particularly 
Squires. 


3992 The Norman historians pretend that St. Edward, some say on that occasion, others before he 
was king, promised to settle upon him the kingdom of England; others say, he gave it him by will. 
But the whole seems a Norman fiction to abate the national prejudices against the Conqueror. Why 
was no such will or promise ever produced? How could Edward pretend to make an unprecedented 
alteration in the settlement: and this without so much as laying it before the council of the nation? On 
the contrary, he certainly called over his nephew Edward as his heir. In 1057. , and thought of no 
other till Edward’s death, which happened the same year, as our best historians agree. After his death 
he treated Edgar with the greatest affection and distinction with no other view, gave him the title of 
Etheling, or Edeling, appropriated to the heir of the crown, or at least to princes of the blood, says 
Speed. Brompton writes that “he loved Edgar as if he had been his own son, and thought to leave him 
the heir of England,” (Inter 10. Seriptor. p. 946. .) The manner in which the same author mentions the 
disappointment of Edgar, and those who favored his just cause by the usurpation of Harold, and again 
by the conquest of the Norman, evinces the same, (pp. 957. , 961. .) St. Aelred (alias Ethelred) shows 
clearly this to have been the Intention of St. Edward, (I. de Geneal. Regum Anglie inter 10. Scriptor. 
t. 1. . p. 366. .) The same may be clearly proved from Turgot, (who lived then in England, was 
afterwards bishop of St. Andrew’s in Scotland, and died at Durham In 1115. .) also from Fordon, and 
even from the inconsistent authors who seem to give most credit to this Idle pretension of the 
Norman, who himself relied on no other title than that of conquest. Harold Indeed, when at sea he 
was driven accidentally on the coast of France, and was conducted to the dike, promised him his 
Interest to set the crown on his head. Whence the guilt of perjury was complicated with his 
usurpation. 


3993 Westminster Abbey was last of all rebuilt in the reign of Henry II. (Widmore, pp. 9. and 42. .) 
Sir Christopher-Wren complains, that the Norman architects, who had been accustomed to work the 
soft Caen stone, chose here soft stone, like that of Rigate in Surry, which takes in water, and when 
frozen, scales off; whereas good stone, like that of Burford in Oxfordshire, gathers a crust, and 
defends itself. Hence these walls arc much decayed, and the stones fall off in great scales. Even in 
Henry the Seventh’s chapel, almost the finest Gothic piece of architecture in the world, the tender 
Caen stone is already eaten by the weather. For the vicissitude of heat and cold, drought and 
moisture, rots materials; whereas limber will bear constant moisture or cold; otherwise Venice and 
Amsterdam would fall. See Mr. Widmore’s History of Westminster Abbey, in 1751. ; also his Inquiry 
into the first foundation. This monastery was converted by Henry VIII. into a collegiate church of 
canons, and in 1541. into an episcopal see, Thomas Thurley being the short-lived only bishop. Queen 
Mary restored this abbey to the monks: queen Elizabeth, In 1560. , made it a collegiate church, with a 
dean and twelve prebendaries, besides a great school, with forty king’s or queen’s scholars. See 
Dugdale’s Monastic, t. I, p. 55. ; Stow’s Survey of London and Westminster, from p. 497. to 525. ; 
also Maitland, Tanner’s Notitia Monastic., Widmore’s History of Westminster Abbey, In 1751. . On 
the profanations committed by the fanatics in this church, see Appendix to the Antiquities of 
Westminster Abbey, p. 6. . 


King Edward the Confessor also bestowed several estates on the episcopal see of Exeter, which he 
erected or rather translated from Crediton ann Cornwall, which two sees he united; and upon the 
death of Lewin, who was bishop of them both, he nominated Leofric first bishop of Exeter, in 1044. , 
that thuose churches might not be exposed to the insults of pirates. See part of this king’s charter for 
the erection of this see in Leland’s Itinerary t 3. . pp. 49. , 51. , 53.. 


39947 2. , de Reg. c. 13. 
3995 Petr. Bles. ep. 150. , ad Clericos Aule regie, p. 235. , n. 6. . See Alford, Annal. ad an. 1062. . 


3996 That the kings of France cure the Strume, or King’s-evil, by their touch with the sign of the 
cross, is confidently affirmed by the bold critic Dr. Thiers, (Tr. des Superstitions,1. 6. , c. 4. . p. 100. ) 
though he calls the like notion of the seventh son a vulgar error, (ib., p. 107. ,) which is confirmed by 
the author of the Remarks (ib.) in the Dutch edition. Guibert of Nogent, in 1100. , (1. 1. , de Pignor. 
Sanct., c. 1. , p. 331. .) tells us that king Loiuis the Big cured the Strume; by his touch with the sign 
of the cross, which it seems he had often seen him do. He adds, that this king’s father, Philip, lost that 
privilege by his crimes; and that he knows that the king of England attempted nothing of that kind. 
But here in a foreigner may have been mistaken. William of Nangis says that St. Louis first used the 
sign of the cross in touching such diseased persons; but it appears from Guibert, that he only restored 
the use of it. Pope Boniface VIII., in his bull for the canonization of Saint Louis, says: “Among other 
miracles, he conferred the benefit of health upon those that were afflicted with the king’s-evil.” Philip 
of Valois cured fourteen hundred of these patients. Francis t. touched for this distemper at Bologna, 
in presence of the pope, in 1515. , and while he was prisoner in Spain. No one pretends that all that 
are touched are cured; for several are touched more than once, as F. Le Brun remarks, who maintains 
this privilege to be miraculous. (Hist. Critique des Superstitions,1. 4. .) Patritius Armachanus, (that 
is, Jansenius of Ipres.) in his furious invective against the French, entitled Mars Gallicus, 
acknowledges this privilege in their kings. In England, the learned Bradwardin confidently ascribes 
this privilege to Edward III., (De Causa Dei, fol. 39. .). Since the revolution, onty queen Anne has 
touched for this distemper. Brompton, in 1198. , is said to be the first author who openly derives this 
gift from St. Edward the Confessor. 


3997 Mir. Hearne, our most learned and inquisitive antiquarian, in his edition of Leland’s Itinerary, 
takes noice that the palace of St. Edward at Islip stood on the northeast side, in a place still called 
Court Close, where the remains of a mote, though filled up, are still visible. At some distance stood 
his chapel, still in being, though employen to a profane use. The font in which St. Edward was 
baptized at Islip, is shown in the gardens of the late Sir George Brown, at Kiddington. 


3998 The learned Dr. Hickes (in Dissert, epist., p. 64. ) pretends that Edward the Confessur was the 
first king of England who used a seal in his charters, such as we find in his charter given to 
Westminster abbey, kept among the archives of that church, and on one of his diplomas shown in the 
monastery of St. Denys near Paris. This is the origin of the broad seal in England. Montfaucon 
exhibits three or font rough seals, found on some of the charters of the Merovingian kings, the oldest 
of which is one of Theodoric I. (Antig. de la Monarchie Francoise, t.1., p. 191. .) The ancient kings of 
Persia and Media had their seats, (Dan. 6. :17. , 14. :13. , 16. ; Esther 3. :10. .) They are also 
mentioned by profane authors. The Benedictins, in their new French Diplomatique, (t. 4. p. 100. , 
&c.,) present us the prints of the heads or seals of all the ancient kings of France, from Childeric, 
father of Clovis; of the German emperors and kings from Charlemagne, especially from Saint Henry 


II. in the eleventh century, in imitation of the emperors of Constantinople; of the kings of Denmark, 
Bohemia, Hungary. &c., from the twelfth century. These authors prove against Hickrs, Dugdale, (in 
his Antig. of Warwickshire.) &c. that seals were used by the kings of England before St. Edward. 
Ethelbert, Edgar, St. Dunstan, even Offa during the heptarchy. St. Edward brought the more frequent 
use of the royal seal from France: yet he often gave charters attested by the subscription of many 
illustrious witnesses, with a cross to each name, without any royal seal which was the ancient 
custom, and continued sometimes to be used even after the Conquest. Menage and the editors of the 
new Latin Glossary of Du Cange, (t. 6. , p. 487. ,) by a gross mistake, attribute to the Conqueror the 
first use of a royal seal in England. He only made it more solemn and common. Inguiphus (p. 901. ,) 
the Annals of Burton. (p. 246. ,) &c., are to be understood that seals were not used by particulars 
before the Conquest; but they do not comprise the court: hence we learn the sense of that common 
assertion of our historians and lawyers that St. Edward was the first institutor of the broad seal. 


At first kings used for their seal their own image on horseback; afterwards great men used their arms 
when these became settled and hereditary. About the time of Edward III. seals became common 
among all the gentry. Nisbet and Mackenzie observe that they served in deeds without the 
subscription of any name, till this was ordered in Scotland by James V., in 1540. , and about the same 
time in England. See Bigland’s Observations on Parochial Registers, p. 81. . 


3999 Brompton in Chronic., p. 950. . 


ENDNOTES 


4000 cy. Edward, in his last illness, gave a ring which he wore to the abbot of Westminster, as 
William Caxton, in the reign of Henry VI., relates in his MS. Chronicle of England. It is said, in the 
life of the saint, to have been brought to the king by a pilgrim, as an assurance of his death being at 
hand, given in a vision by St. John Evangelist, though this circumstance was unknown to Sulcard. 
This ring of St. Edward’s was kept some time in Westminster abbey, as a relic of the saint, and 
applied for curing the falling-sickness. In imitation of this, the succeeding kings were accustomed to 
bless rings on Good-Friday against the cramp and the falling-sickness, till the change of religion. See 
Polydore Virgil, (Hist.1. 8. ,) Harpsfield, (Sec. 11. , c. 3. .) The late king-at-arms, the learned and 
ingenious Mr. Anstis, (Rules of the Gart., t. 2. , p. 223. ,) proves the custom of our kings blessing 
these rings on Good-Friday from John of Ipres, in the reign of Edward III., and from several MS. 
accounts of the comptrollers of the king’s household. In the chapel of Havering (so called from 
having this ring) In the parish of Horn-Church, near Rumford, in Essex, (once a hunting-sent of the 
king’s,) was kept till the dissolution of abbeys, the ring given by the pilgrim to St. Edward, which Mr. 
Weaver says he saw represented in a window of Rumford church. The miracles, ebiefly produced for 
the canonization of St. Edward, were wrought after his death, but long before the reign of Henry II., 
not then trumped up to serve that occasion. 


4001 p gos, . 

4002 Malmesb.,1. 2. , Reg., c. 19.. 

4003 Underneath St. Edward’s chapel was buried, without any monument or inscription, Maud, the 
most holy queen of England, daughter to St. Margaret, and wife to Henry I., and mother to the 
empress Maud, married to the emperor Henry V., and mother of our Henry II. Queen Maud walked to 
church everyday is Lent barefoot and barelegged, wearing a garment of sackcloth; she likewise 
washed and kissed the feet of the poorest persons, and gave them alms. The priory of Christ Church 
without Aldgate, and the hospital of St. Giles in the Fields, were founded by her. 

4004 See Baron, ad eum ann. Alford Annal.,1. 4., p. 101. . 

4005 watts in Glossario M. Parisii, p. 282. , and the Account of the Regalla. 

4006 Hymn 4. , v. 20.. 


4007 T de Canon. Sanct. 


4008 Descr. de la France, part 2., p. 138.. 


4009 This name In several laer MSS. is written Calixtus: but truly in all ancient MSS. Callistas, a 
name which we frequently meet with among the ancient Romans both Christians and Heathens, even 
of the Augustan age. See the inscriptions collected by Gruter, p. 634. ; Blanchini, Inscrip. 36. , 191. , 
217., &c. Boldetd,1. 2. . c. 18. &c.; Muratori, Thesaurus, &c. The name in Greek signifies The best, 
most excellent or most beautiful. 


4010 The primitive Christians were solicitous not to bury their dead among infidels, as appears from 
Gamaliel’s care in this respect, mentioned by Lucian, in his account of the discovery of St. Stephen’s 
relics: also from St. Cyprian, who makes it a crime in Martialis, a Spanish bishop, to have buried 
children in profane sepulchres, and mingled with strangers, (ep. 68. .) See this point proved by 
Mabillon, (Diss, sur les Saints Inconnus, § 2. , p. 9. ,) Boldetti, (1.1, c. 10. ,) John de Vita, (Thesaur. 
Antiquit. Benevent. Diss. II, an. 1754. ,) Bottario, &c. That the catacombs were the cemeteries of the 
Christians is clear from the testimony of all antiquity, and from the monuments of Christianity with 
which they are everywhere filled. Misson, (Travels through Italy, t. 2. , ep. 28. ,) Burnet, Letters on 
Italy, James Basnage, (His Eccl. I. 18. , c. 5. , 6. ,) Fabricins (Bibl. Antiqu. c. 23. , n. 10. . p. 1035. .) 
suspect Heathens to have been often buried in these catacombs. Burnet will have them to have been 
the Puticuli, or burial-place of slaves and the poorest people, mentioned by Horace, (Satyr. 8. , et 
Epod. 1. :5. , et uit.,) Varro, Festus, Sextus Pompeius, Auins Gellins, &c. But all these authors 
mention the Puticuli to have been without the Esquiline gate only, where the ashes, or sometimes (if 
criminals, slaves, or other poor persons who died without friends or money to procure a pile for to 
burn them, or so much as an earthen urn to contain their ashes the bodies of such persons were 
thrown confusedly on heaps in pits, whence the name Puticuli. There were probably other such pits in 
places assigned near other highways, which were called Columelle Saxa, and Ampulle. See 
Gutherius (De Jure Manium,1. 2. ) and Bergier, (Hist, des Chem. Milit. 1. :2. , e 38. , et ap. Grevium, 
t. 10. .) The catacombs, on the contrary, are dug on all sides of the city, in a very regular manner, and 
the bodies of the dead are ranged in them in separate caverns on each hand, the caverns being shut up 
with brick or mortar. By the law of the twenty-two tables mentioned by Cicero (De Leg.1. 2. , c. 23. 
,) it was forbid to bury or burn any dead corpse within the walls of towns. At Athens by the laws of 
Solon, and in the rest of Greece, the same custom prevailed; upon motives partly of wholesomeness, 
as St, Isidore observes, (1. Etymol.,) partly of superstition. (See the learned canon John de Vita, loc. 
cit. c. 11. .) At Rome, vestal virgins, and sometimes emperors, were excepted from this law and 
allowed burial within the walls. Every one knows that on Trajan’s pillar (that finished and most 
admirable monument) the ashes of that emperor were placed in a golden urn: which having been long 
before plundered, Sixtus V. placed there a slatue of St. Peter, as he did that of St. Paul on Antonions’s 
pillar: though the workmanship of this falls far short of the former. The heathen Romans burned the 
corpses of their dead, and placed the urns in which the ashes were contained usually on the sides of 
the highways. Cicero mentions (1. . I, Tuscul. Quest. c. 7. ) those of the Scipio’s, the Servilii, and the 
Metelli on the Appian road. See Montfaucon, (Antiqu. t. 9. , 10. , et Suppl. t. 5. , et. Museeum 
Florent.) And on the ancient consular roads about Rome, Ficoroni, (Vestigia di Roma antica. c. 2. , p. 
6. ,) the accurate and judicious Bergier’s Histoire des Chemins Militaires des Romains, (I. 1. , et ap. 
Grevium, Ant. Rom. t. 10. ,) and Pratillo, Della Via Appia riconosciuta e descritta da Roma sino a 
Brindisi,1. 4. . Napoli, 1762. . 


The catacombs are the ancient cemeteries of the Christians. Those near Naples and Nola are 
spacious, and cut in stony ground. See Ambr. Leonius, (Descr. Urbis Nole, 1. :3. , c. 2. .) 
Montfaucon, (Diar. Ital. pp 117. , 154. ,) Mabillon (Iter. Ital. p. 18. et 21. ,) &c. On those of Florence, 
see Foggini, (De Rom. S. Petri Itin. p. 291. ,) &c. On these and others at Milan, and many other 


places, see Boldetti. (Osservazioni, &c.,1. 2., c. 19. . p. 586. .) The Roman catacombs are narrow and 
dark, and except those of St. Sebastian and St. Agnes, too low for strangers to visit with any 
satisfaction, or for persons to walk in, without often crawling with great difficulty, and the ground 
(which is too soft a mould to support large caverns like those of Naples) is to many places fallen in. 
These caverns about Rome are so numerous, and of such extent (each shooting into several branches) 
that they may be called a city under ground. So stupendous were the works of the ancient Romans, 
that their ruins and remains not only astonish all modern architects that behold them, but quite 
overwhelm them with amazement, as Justus Lipsius observes, (De Magnit Rom. c. 11. , de 
Aquaduct.) And Albertus Leander, speaking of Claudius’s aqueduct, says to raise such a work, the 
whole world would seem now-a-days too weak and unequal to the undertaking. The very sinks and 
common sewers were one of the wonders of the world. In like manner, how the Immense quantity of 
earth to form the catacombs was moved, is a just subject of surprise. Boldetti, (Osservazioni sopra i 
cimiteri, c. 2. , p. 5. ,) Bottarius, (Roma Sotter. p. 8. ,) Mamachi, (Orig. Christian, t 3. . p. 160. .) 
Severani, (De 7. Urbis Eccl. in Eccl. S. Sebastianl, p. 421. ,) &c., doubt not but these caverns were 
first dog by the heathen Romans to get sand and other materials to build the walls and houses in the 
city, as their original name implies. This is affirmed in the acts of St. Sebastian, (ap. Bolland, ad 20. 
Jan.1. 23. . p. 278. ,) speaking of SS. Marcus and Marcellianus: Sepulti supt Vid Appia milliario 
secundo ab urbe in loco qui vocatur ad Arenas, quia crypte Arenarum Illic erant, ex quibus urbis 
moenia struebantur. 


The Christians never gave into the customs either of preserving the bodies of their dead, like the 
Egyptians, or of burning them with the Romans, or of casting them to wild beasts with the Persians; 
but, in limitation of the people of God from the beginning of the world, buried them with decency 
and respect in the earth, where, according to the sentence pronounced by God, they return to dust, till 
the general resurrection. At Rome they chose these caverns or arene for their burial places, digging 
lodges on each hand, in each of which they deposited a corpse, and then walled up the entrance of 
that lodge. Boldetti proves the cemetery of St. Agnes to have been enlarged after the reign of 
Constantine; and the same is not doubted as to many others. Several inscriptions on sepulchres in the 
catacombs give to the persons there interred the quality of fossores, or diggers, (of cemeteries.) See 
Aringhi,1. 1. , c. 13. ; Boldetti,1. 1. c. 15. ; Bottarins. t. 2. , p. 126. . The pagans of Rome burned their 
dead bodies: which is true not only of the rich, out in general; nor is bishop Burnet able to produce 
one contrary instance; though sometimes the corpse of a criminal or slave, who had neither friends 
nor money, might be thrown into the Puticull, upon the heads of the ashes of the others, without the 
ceremony of being burnt. H. Valesins, in his notes on Eusebius, p. 186. , observes, that it is hard to 
determine at what time the Romans began to leave off the custom of burning their dead; but it must 
have been about the time of Constantine the Great, probably when he had put an end to the empire of 
paganism. The heathens learned of the Christians to bury their dead; and grew at once so fond of this 
custom, that, in the lime of Theodosius the Younger, as Macrobins testifies, (Saturnal.1. 7. , c. 7. ,) 
there was not a body burnt in all the Roman empire. 


The original names of Catacombs were Arenarium or Arennrie, or ad Arenas, that is Sand-pits, as 
appears, in many ancient acts of martyrs: also Crypte or Caverns, and in Africa Are; in the Acts of 
St Cyprian and Tertuillan. (ad Scapul.) It is writien Catatumbe in St. Gregory the Great. (1. 3. , ep. 
30. .) as Du Cange observes: but Catacumbe is the usual name, from the Greek Kata and Kup Bn, a 
couch, or Kopos, a hollow or cavity. It is not to be met with before the fourth age, but occurs in the 
Liberian calendar and was first given to the cemetery of St. Callistus, now St. Sebastian; afterwards 
to all ancient cemeteries about Rome. The bodies, now only bones and dost, in each lodge, have 
usually a lacrymatory ura or vessel placed by them; If this be tinged with deep red, and has a red 


sediment of blood at the bottom. It is sign of a martyrdom. On the door of brick and mortar with 
which the lodge was closed, is frequently painted some symbol, as a flower, branch, vine. &c. With 
this, not rarely occurs, a name, with dates or other notices which are sometimes carved on a marble 
before the door, (Montfaucon, Diar. Italic. c. 8. , p. 118. ) That innumerable martyrs were buried in 
these catacombs is indisputable. The Liberian Calendar testifies that the popes Lucius, Stephen, 
Dionysius, Felix, Eutychian. and Caius, in the third age; and Euschius Melchiades, and Julius in the 
fourth, were deposited in the catacombs or cemetery of St. Callistus; Marcellinus and Sylvester, in 
that of Balbina; in the list of martyrs, Fabian, Sixtus, and Pontian in the former, or that of Callistus. 
In the acts and calendars of martyrs many are mentioned to have been deposited in the cemeteries of 
St. Callistus, Priscilla, Ursus Pileatus, Thraso, Bassilla, &c. In these cemeteries, especially that of St. 
Callistus, the bodies of many famous martyrs have been discovered, and translated thence: also of 
many whose names are not found in the calendars; and sometimes mention is made in the incription 
of a great number of martyrs together. In the cemetery of Bassilla and St Hermes were found one of 
St. Marcella, and five hundred and fifty martyrs; another of St. Rufinus and one hundred and fifty 
martyrs. Marcella et Christi Martyres CCCCCL. Ruffinus et Christi Martyres CL., (ap. Aringhi. 1. :3. 
.c. 23., et Boldelti, 1. :1., c. 44. , p. 233. .) With this inscription was carved a palm branch, and with 
the former two, and between them, a crown of two other branches. In the cemetery of St Agnes was 
found St. Gordian, with his whole family, martyrs, (ap. Mabill. Iter Ital. p. 139. :) Hic Gordianu’s 
Gallie nuncius jugulatus pro fide cum familia tota quiescunt in pace. Ysphila (Boldetti reads it a 
contraction for Theophila) Ancilla fecit, with a palm branch. 


That the earthen vials with the red sediment contained blood, appears from the following 
observations. Leibnitz, after trying this red sediment with various chemical experiments, in a letter to 
Fabretti, confesses he could find nothing it resembled but a hardened brittle crust of congealed blood, 
which after so many ages retains its color. See the remarks of Fabretti, (inscript. domest. c. 8. , p. 
556. ,) and Boldetti, (1. :7. , c.38. .) The Christians used the utmost diligence to gather the blood of 
the martyrs, and deposite it with their bodies. They sucked it up, while fresh, with sponges, off of the 
wood or stones, and they gathered the dust and sand which was stained, to extract it. as Prudentius 
witnesses, (Hymn II, p. 141. .) See the acts in St. Vincent in Ruinart, &c. Hence sometimes a sponge 
or cloths stained with blood are found in such vials. See Boldetti (ib.) and Mamachi, (t. 1. . p. 462. .) 
Such vials have sometimes an inscription upon them, Sang, or Sa. Saturnini, &c., (ib.,) and are 
sometimes found where a clear inscription attests the martyrdom. A vial of this kind was fixed on the 
sepulchre of St. Primitius in the Ostorian, now called Ostrian cemetery, with this inscription: 
Primitius in pace qui post multas angustias fortissimus martyr et vixit annis PD. M. XXXVIII. Conjugi 
sun perdulcissimo benemerenti fecit, (Boldetti, 1. .1., C 14. , p. 51. ; Mamachi, t. 1. , p. 462. .) With 
great devotion and care the faithful preserved the blood of the martyrs. See Boldetti, 1. .1., c. 26. , ad 
c. 39. . F. Lupi, in his curious and learned dissertation, (De Epitaphio S. Severe;, p. 31. ,) shows, that 
the primitive Christians endeavored to recover all the drops of the martyr’s blood that the funeral 
might be entire, as Prudentius says of St. Hippolytus, (hymn 2. .) 


Nec jam densa sacro quidquam de corpore sylva 
Obtinet, aut plenis fraudat ab exequiis. 


St. Ambrose mentions the blood of SS. Vitalis and Agricola, doubtless in a vial found with their 
bodies (Exhort, ad Virg.,) and the same of SS. Gervasius and Protasius. Hence the Congregation of 
Indulgences and Relics declared in 1668. , that vessels tinged with blood accompanied with palm 
branches ought to be regarded as marks of the relics of a martyr, (ap. Papebr. ad 20. , Maij, et 


Mabillon Diss. cit. § 4. , p. 23. .) Mabillon doubts not but such vessels of blood alone are assured 
marks, (ib.) 


Christians from the beginning often visited out of devotion the tombs of the martyrs, and, in the times 
of persecution, often concealed themselves in these catacombs, and assembled here to celebrate the 
divine mysteries. Whence the persecutors forbid them to enter the cemeteries, as the judge proconsul 
declared to St. Cyprian, (in actis. p. 11. .) and the prefect of Egypt to St. Dionysius of Alexandria, 
(ap. Eus.1. 7. , c. 1. .1. .) See also Eus.1. 9. , c. 2. , Tertullian (ad Scapul. c. 3. ,) and several 
inscriptions importing this in Holdetd. (1. .1. , c. 1. .1. .) Mamachi. (t. 3. , p. 162. .) and chiefly 
Bottarius against Burnet, (Roma Setter, t. 1. p. 12. .) 


That the catacombs were known to be filled with the tombs of innumerable martyrs and devoutly 
visited by the Christians in tho early ages of Christianity, is incontestable from the testimonies of St 
Jerom, St. Paulinus, and Prudentius. St. Jerom mentions (in c. 40. , Ezek. t. 5. , p. 980. . ed. Ben.) that 
“when he was a boy, and studied at Rome, he was accustomed on Sundays to visit in a round the 
sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs; and frequently to go into the crypte, which are dug in the 
earth to a great extent, mid have on each hand bodies of the dead like walls, and with their darkness 
strike the in ad with horror” &c. It is clear he went not thither to play, as Basnage answers to this 
authority, (Hist, de l’Egl. 1. .18., c. 6., n. 8. .) but to perform an exercise of religion and piety, as all 
others clearly express this practice. St Paulinus says that the tombs of the martyrs here contained 
could not be numbered. (Poem. 27. , in Nat. 13. , S. Paulin.) 


Hic Petrus, hie Paulus proceres; hie martyres omnes, 

Quos simul innumeres magne tenet ambitus urbis, 

Quosque per innumeras diffnso limite gentes, 

Intra Romuleos veneratur ecclesin fines. 

See S. Paulinus in Nat. 11. , published by Muratori, Aneed. Lat. 


Prudentius (Hymn. 11. , on St. Hyppolytus) describes the catacombs, (v. 1. , &c., p. 278. ,ed. Delph. 
Paris 1687. .) 


Haud procul extremo culta ad pomeria vallo, 
Mersa latebrosis crypta patet fovels, &c. 
At length, v. 53. , &c. 


He mentions that he himself visited these holy places, and (in the cemetery of St. Cyriaca, a lady who 
built it, and was buried in it in the Veram field, on the left hand of the road to Tibar, a mile from 
Rome) he saw the body of St. Hyppolytus, with an altar by it, on which priests celebrated and 
distributed the divine mysteries; on the wall of the chapel was a picture representing the martyrdom 
of the saint, and, among other circumstances, the faithful gathering his scattered relies, and with 
cloths and a sponge sucking up his blood on the brieres and ground. He says, in the same hymn, that 
the bodies of many martyr lay there without names, titles, or inscriptions, and that he saw the bodies 
of sixty deposites together whose names were only known to Christ: 


Innumeros cineres Sanctorum Romula in urbe 


Vidimus. 





Plurima litterulis signata sepulchra leguntur 
Martyris aut nomen, aut epigramma aliquod. 
Sunt et unnita tamen bicitas claudentia tambas 
Marmora, que solum significant numerum, &c. 


He adds, (ib. v. 188. ,) that on the solemnities of particular martyrs which were kept by the people, at 
Rome, and the neighboring provinces went to adore God at their tombs, kissing their relics. Festivals 
could not be kept for all martyrs, as Mamachi takes notice, t. 1. , p. 471. . The numberless tombs of 
other anonymous martyrs are celebrated by this pious and elegant father in his hymn on St. Laurence, 
v. 540. . From the custom of kissing and praying at the entrance of the tombs of the martyrs came the 
expression of visiting their limina or threshold, which has been particularly used of the tombs of SS. 
Peter and Paul. 


Apostoloruni et Martyrum 
Exosculantur limina. 
Prudent, hymn. ii. v. 516. . 


The bodies of many celebrated martyrs have been from time to time translated from the catacombs; 
yet new vaults are frequently discovered, Burnet acknowledges that often in the extent of a whole 
mile no relics are found; for no notice is taken of those which neither inscriptions nor other marks 
show to have been martyrs. That only Christians were buried in these places is proved by Mabillon, 
Boldetti, &c, for the faithful never made use of any but their own cemeteries, when it was in their 
power so to do. If the bodies of SS. Vitalis and Agricola were interred among the Jews, and the ashes 
of SS. Nestablus and Zeno were mingled with those of asses, (Soz. 1. :5. . c. 8. .) this was owing to 
the malice of the persecutors. A stone is mentioned by Montfancon to have been found in one of the 
catacombs with the heathenish inscription Diis Manibus: and I saw on one in St. Sebastian’s D.M., 
but it is evident that Christians sometimes made use of stones which they took from broken old 
monuments of idolaters, as appears by crosses or other Christian symbols and inscriptions on other 
parts of the same, as I observed in several in Rome, In a great museum or repository at Verona, &c., 
in the same manner as the porphyry urn of Agrippa, taken from the porch of the Pantheon, is now 
placed over the tomb of Clement XII., in the Corsini chapel in the Lateran church. Fabretti thinks 
D.M. was often used by Christians for Deo Magno, (Inscr. c. 8. , p. 564. .) Scipio Matfei (Mus. 
Veron. p. 178. ) produces a Christian epitaph with Deo Magna. In Muratori (Inscr. t. 4. . p. 1878. ) we 
have an epitaph certainly of a Christian with D. M., and several such occur; in which it is more 
reasonable to suppose it meant Deo Magno; yet in some that are undoubtedly Christian it is Diis 
Manibus, which must be some old heathenish stone made use of by a Christian. There is at least no 
danger of such being mistaken for martyrs, as bishop Burnet pretends. In the ancient sepulchres of 
Christians the inscriptions express faith in one God or Christ, or of a resur rection, by the words 
peace, sleeping, or the like. They are frequently adorned with symbols of their faith, as a fish, &c., an 
emblem of Christ, (see Anselm Costadoro, monk of Camaldoli. Diss, del Pesce simbolo di Giesu 


Christo, edit. ann. 1750. ,) the figures of Adam and Eve, emblems of our returning to dust, and 
figures of other patriarchs or prophets of the old law, especially of Noe and his ark, or a dove 
emblems of baptism. 


The monogram of Christ’s name in a cross is much older than Constantine, who is nowhere said to 
have invented, but only to have employed it in the Labarum. &c. It is found on the sepulchre of St. 
Marius, martyr under Adrian, of St. Alexander, under Antoninus, of St. Laurence, and St. Hermes, 
both in the cemetery of Priscilla, of St. Primitius, of St. Caius, pope, &c, (ap. Fabretti. Inscrip. et 
Boldetti, Osserv.) That this monogram had been used by heathens was a mistake of Casalius (De Vet. 
Sac. Christian, rit. c 11. ) and Fortunius Licetus, (De reconditis antiqunrum lucernis,) which James 
Basnage warmly adopted. (Hist, des Juifs, 1. .3., c. 23. , et Hist, de l’Egl. 1. .18., c. 6., t. 2. ;) for in 
the coin of Decius, to which they appeal, the mark differs widely, and is a contraction for three Greek 
letters: in that of Ptolemy of Cyrene, Bottarius finds nothing like it, (t.1, p. 154. .) It seems a mark for 
thunder, such as is found in others, (ap Ciampini,1.2. , Vet. Mon. p. 72. .) at least it differs widely 
from the monogram. See Georgi, (Diss. de Monogrammate Christi,) Bottari, (loc. cit. p. 153. .) 
Cuper, (Notat, in Luc. Ceeil. c. 44. , p. 501. , ed. nov. Paris. Op. Lactant.) and Mamechi, (t. 3. , p. 67. 
,) also Menckenius, a Lutheran, (Diatribe de Monogram.) Christ is often represented in these ancient 
monuments under a carved or painted figure of a lamb with or without a cross on his head, (see 
Bosius. Boldetti, Buonarroti, Clampini, &c.:) but more frequently under that of a shepherd carrying 
the lost sheep on his shoulders, an emblem of his mercy towards sinners and of the efficacy of 
repentance. Tertullian, a Montanist, mentions this emblem for the encouragement of sinners carved 
on chalices by the Catholics, (1. de Pudicit. c. 7. et 10. .) See Orsi, Diss, de Capital, Crim. 
Absolutione per Tria Priora Eccl. Secula, c. 4. , p. 115. . This figure was very frequently used, 
especially by penitents, (and such all Christians are by their profession,) and is found on ancient 
vessels, earthen urns, sepulchral lamps, and gems. See many examples in Aringhi, t. I, Bottarius, t. 1. 
et 2. , Boldelli. Muratori, Gruter, Ciampini, Buonarroti, Peter Sanctes Bartholus, De Lucern, par. 3. , 
tab. 28. , &c. 


In the paintings in the vials, lamps, and other monuments found in these cemeteries. Images of SS. 
Peter and Paul frequently occur. See Ciampini, Vet. Monum. c. 22. ; Blanchini, (Prolus In t. 3. , 
Aoastas.;) Bosius, Aringhl, Bottarius, Boldetti.1. 1. , c. 39. ; Buonarroti. De Frngmentis Vitrorum, 
tab. 10. , et sequ.; De Mozzis, canon of Florence, Hist. SS. Cresci and Sociorum. Florentie, 1710. , p. 
79. ; Foggini, De Rom. S. Petriltin. Exerc. 20. . p. 543. . In these St. Paul is generally painted on the 
right hand, because that is the left to the eye of the spectator. To these Images Eusebius is thought to 
allude, when, after relating the martyrdom of the apostles at Rome, he says, “The monuments which 
yet subsist in the cemeteries there (at Rome) confirm this history,” (Hist.1. 2. .c. 25. , p. 83. . ed. 
Cantabr.) SS. Austin mentions the images of St. Peter and Paul with Christ in the middle, in some 
churches, (1. . I, de Consensu Evang. c. 10. . t. 3. , par. 2. , p. 8. .) St. Paul is always painted bald, and 
with a longer beant. Their long garment is tied on or joined on the breast with a button; but in some 
pictures they hold it fast together with their right hand. The custom of painting these apostles on 
earthen or glass vessels is mentioned by St. Jerom: “In cucurbitis vasculorum quas vulgo 
saucomarias vocant, solent apostolorum imagines adumbrari.” (In c. 4. . Joan. t. 3. , p. 1492. .) In the 
vials and paintings of these cemeteres are found the images of Justus, Demas, and Timothy, disciples 
of St. Paul; of SS. Laurence. Virrent. Abdon, and Sennen, Hippolytus, &c. See Aringhi, Boldetti, 
Buonarroti, Mamachl. &c. St. Laurence is painted in the cemetery of pope Julius, in a cloak, holding 
a book and a cross, (ap. Aringhi, t. 2. , p 154. .) 


Among other symbols represented in these places, a stag was an emblem of a Christian’s thirst after 
Christ, a palm branch of victory, see Boldetti, Muratori Marangoni, Bottari. Lupi, &c, a ship of the 
church: see Feggini, loc. cit c. 20. p. 484. ; Hier. Alexanoer, Diss. de Navi Eccleslam referentes 
Symbolo John Land, 1. . De eruditione Apostolorum, c. 4. , p. 51. , edit. ann. 1738. ; and Scipio 
Maffei, Osserv. litt. Veron. t. 5. , p. 23. . edit. 1739. ; an anchor of hope, also of constancy, &c. On 
these and others see the senator Buonarroti, Osserv. sopra alcuni Frammenti di vasi antichi de vetro; 
Boldetti, Osservationi sopra 1. cimiteri; Marangoni, Cose Gentilesche ad uso delle Chiese; Bottari, 
Sculture e Pitture sacre estratte dai cimiteri di Roma, edit. ann. 1737. ; Fabritti, Inscript. Domest. 
Bosius and Aringhi, Roma Subterr. On the catacombs see also Bolland. t. 2. , Febr. in St. Soterem. p. 
389. , Mabillon, &c. These remarks seemed necessary to rectify several mistakes of Burnet, Misson, 
Spanheim, James Basnage, &c., and serve to illustrate several passages in the Acts of Martyrs. 
Mabillon (Diss sur le Culte des Saints inconnus) takes notice that the symbols of a dove, a sheep, an 
olive, a vine, a palm, an anchor, or the like, which may denote certain virtues, are no proofs of 
martyrdom nor sanctity; nor are they looked upon as such at Rome. The same pious and learned 
author shows, from authorities and examples, that the utmost caution is to be taken to prevent 
mistakes, and that doubtful relics are to be decently buried rather than distributed; and he proves, 
from the decrees of Urban VIII. and Innocent XII., in 1691. , that relicks distinguished by certain 
proofs of martyrdom, of saints otherwise unknown, though the sacristan gives them a name, are not 
to hold the same rank with other relics; insomuch that an office is never allowed for such saints, 
unless by a special grant on some extraordinary occasion, on which see Bened. XIV., De Canoniz. 
SS. par. 2.,c.27.,n.18., pp. 278. , 279. . 


The principal catacombs or ancient cemeteries of Rome are, that of St. Priscilla within the city, where 
stands the church of St. Pudentiana, virgin, not far from that of her sister St. Praxedes. This Priscilla 
is said to have been mother of St. Pudens, whose house, where St. Peter lodged, is believed to have 
been this church of St. Pudentiana between the Viminal and Quirinal hills. That ad Ursum Pileatum, 
(so called from some sign or street,) now St. Bibiana’s church, on the Esquilin hill. There is another 
of the same name, afterwards called SS. Abdon and Sennen, on the road to Porto. That on the Vatican 
hill, where is the tomb of SS. Peter and Paul, on the Aurelian way. On the Aurelian way, half a mile 
from the Aurelian gate, called also Janiculensis, was that of St. Calepodius, now a church of St. 
Pancras; that of St. Julius, pope; that of St. Felix, pope; that of Lucina, two miles from the gate of St. 
Pancras. On the way to Porto, that of Pontianus, afterwards Ad Ursum Pileatum and of SS. Abdon 
and Sennen, &c. On the way to Ostia, a second called of Lucina; that of Anastasus Ad Aquas Salvias 
or Ad Guttam jugiter manantem; that of St. Cyriacus. On the Ardeatin way, that of St. Callistus, 
(reaching to the Appian, where was its most eminent part.) See Boldetti, p. 550. ; those of St. 
Petronilla or of SS. Nereus and Achilleus; of St. Balbina, and of St. Damasus, these two lying 
towards the Appian way. On the Appian way, those of Pretextatus, of St. Sixtus, of St. Callistus, (the 
principal part of St. Sebastian’s two miles from Rome, at which church is the great entrance into this 
catacomb,) of St. Zephyrin, of St. Soteris V., of St. Urban, &c. On the Latian way, of Apronianus, of 
SS. Gordian and Epimachus, &c. On the Lavican way, of Castulus; of Tiburtius, afterwards of St. 
Helena, empress, (whose mausoleum was erected there, now in a portico belonging to the Lateran 
basilic.) or Inter duas Lauros. On the Prenestin or Palestrin way, out of the Esquilin, or Lavican, or 
Palestrin gate, of the Acqua Bulicante. On the Tiburtin way, of St. Cyriaca; of St. Hippolytus. On the 
Nomentan way, of St. Agnes, where that holy virgin was first Interred, two miles from the Viminal 
gate, now called Pia; this is the most spacious catacomb next to St. Sebastian’s; that ad Nymphas, so 
called from waters there; of St. Alexander’s; of St. Nicomedes, &c. On the new Salarian way, of SS. 
Saturninus and Thraso; of SS. Chrysanthus and Daria; of Ostriano; (built by one of the Ostorian 
family;) of Priscilla; (different from that within the city, and probably founded by a different lady of 


this name;) of St. Sylvester; of St. Hilaria, &c. On the old Salarian way, that ad Clivum Cucumeris; 
of St. Hermes, of St. Bassilla, &c. On the Flaminian way, of St. Valentin, or St. Julius, pope; of St. 
Theodora, &c. There are others; some at a considerable distance from Rome; one discovered on the 
Flaminian way, several miles from Rome See Boldetti. 1. :2. , c. 18. , Bosius and Aringhi, Roma 
Subterr. 


Mabillon observes, (loc. cit. p. 153. ,) that in the first ages of the church the faithful turned their faces 
towards the east at prayer; built churches so that the high altar and head of the church was eastward, 
the rising sun being a symbol of the resurrection. They also buried the faithful with their feet turned 
towards the east; the rituals of late ages say, towards the altar in the chapel in which they are buried, 
or towards the high altar, if in the churchyard or body of the church. Adamnan and Bede describe the 
sepulchre of Christ, that he was interred with his sacred feet towards the east. Haymo (Hom. in die 
Pasche) confirms the same, adding that his right hand was turned towards the south, and his left hand 
towards the north. From his sepulture Christians have made this their common rule in their burials: 
also that at the last day they might rise facing the rising sun, as an emblem of the resurrection. The 
Roman Ritual, published by Paul V. in 1614. , prescribes that priests be buried with their heads 
towards the altar. to face the people. The diocese of Rheims and some others retain the old custom of 
making no distinction between priest and laity in this respect, but bury all with their feet turned 
towards the altar. 


We learn from ancient chronicles, and from the Pontificals published by Anastasius, Blanchini, 
Vignoli, &c., that Callistus made the cemetery which reached to the Appian way. But by this we are 
to understand that he only enlarged and adorned it; for it existed before his time, as is observed by 
Aringhi, Rom. Subter. t.1. 1. :3. , c. II; Papebroke, Analect. de SS. Petro et Paulo, n. 37. , p. 437., t. 
5. , Junij: Onuphrius Panvinus, tr. de Ritu sepel. mort. et Coemeter. c. 12. , n. 4. ,1. de 7. , urb eccles. 
item in Epitom. Rom. Pont. 5. , &c.; Cardinal Baronius, Anual. Blanchini, Not. in Anicet. t 2. , p. 
115. , &c.; and this observation is supported by the authority of the Pontificals of Vignoli, in indiculo 
int. cit. cod. MSS. Blanchini, t. 1. , p. Besides, there were three of the predecessors of Callistus 
buried in that cemetery; viz. Anicetus. Soter and Zephyrinus. It now goes under the name of the 
catacomb of St. Sebastian, who was first buried there, and is patron of the church situated at the 
entrance of it. This is one of the seven principal churches of Rome: it was magnificently rebuilt in 
1612. by cardinal Scipio Borghese, who placed in it reformed Cisterclans, known in France by the 
name of Feuillants. The pious and learned cardinal Bona, who died at Rome in 1674. , was abbot of 
it. The church is adorned with fine paintings and enriched with many rollcs; amongst others, those of 
St. Sebastian, St. Fahian, and St. Callistus. It is three miles from the gate of St. Sebastian, formerly 
called Capena, from an ancient city of Latium, twelve miles from Rome. In the church we read an 
inscription, setting forth, “that one hundred and seventy-four thousand holy martyrs, and forty-six 
illustrious bishops, were buried in the cemetery of Callistus;” and, from this, some authors think that 
forty-six popes were buried there. But we can pronounce with certainty of sixteen, viz. Anicems, 
Soter, Zephyrinus, Anterus, Pontianus, Fabian, Lucius, Stephen, Sixtus, Eutychian, Calas, Eusebius, 
Melchlades, (who are mentioned in the Pontificals of Vignoll and Blanchini,) Urban, Denis, and 
Cornehus, (according to the Pontifical of Anastasius;) for though Urban was deposited is the 
cemetery of Pretextatus. is belonged to that of Callistus as Blosius and other authors observe. In the 
above-mentioned popes we are to add the apostle saint Peter. 


Prudentius, Hym. 11. , v. 53. , St. Paulinus, Poem. 27. , nat. 13. , &c., say that the multitude of 
martyrs buried in the catacombs was innumerable; but we are not therefore to infer that none but 
martyrs were buried in them; for they were common to all the faithful, as is proved by Onuphrius, 


Panvinus, 1. , da saemeter. c. 11. ; Scacchus, de not, et sign, sanctitatis, sect. 9. ; Bened. XIV. de 
Canoniz. t. 4. . part. 2., c. 26. . I. 6. , &c. Sometimes catechumens are found, as appears from certain 
Inscriptions. See the Dissertation of Moretti on St. Callistus, c. 4. , p. 97. ; Mazochi, Ep. ad III. D. 
Georgi, an. 1745. ; Mabilion de Cuitu SS ignot. &c. From what we have said, it is evident that the 
faithful admitted none but their brethren into those catacombs, which they revered as sacred places, 
containing the bodies of the saints who reign with Christ. 


In that of Callistus there is an ancient altar of stone, which, according to a popular opinion, belonged 
to that holy pope. But Fonseca observes that it was rebuilt since the pontificate of St. Sylvester: the 
altars before that period being stone tables, of which some are yet seen in Rome. Ancient monuments 
make no mention of the decree attributed to this pope, for having the altars made of stone, for such 
were common at that time. In the first six ages the altars were hollow underneath, consisting of a 
plank of board, supported on pillars, under which the bodies of martyrs were deposited. See 
Bocquillon, snr la liturg. p. 24. . et sur S. Callist. Fonseca, de Basil. S. Laur. In Damaso, c. 8., p. 51. . 
The throne of the ancient popes, which was in the subterraneous chapel of the same catacomb, 
(Onuph. Panvin. de 7. , Ecct c. 4. , p. 96. .) was removed to the church of the knights of St. Stephen 
of Pisa. See Boldetti. I. 1., c. 10. , p. 37. , and Fonseca, loc. cit. p. 50. . 


Christians In the primitive ages were ambitious to be buried near the tombs of the martyrs, hoping for 
this devotion to be assisted by their prayers, and desiring to rise in their glorious company at the last 
day. In the sixth and seventh centuries very holy men and newly baptized children were allowed 
burial with the martyrs in churches: which was afterwards extended to others, and tolerated by the 
bishops, though the very words of the consecrations of churches and cemeteries show the first to be 
properly for the living, the latter for the dead. Moreover, too great a multitude of burials in churches 
in large cities breaks the pavements, and disfigures the buildings; but, moreover, where the graves are 
not deep, or the vaults all closed. It sensibly infects the air. See Haguenot, Prof. en Médecine a 
Montpellier, Memoire sur la Danger des Inhumations dans les Egilses, an. 1048. . 


4011 Lamprid. In Alex. 


4012 We Jearn from the Martyrologies of Bede Ado, &c., that Calepodius, a priest full of zeal, was 
attached to the service of the Roman Church under the pontificate of Callistus, and having baptized a 
great number of illustrious pagane he was martyred with many others of the faithful. Callistus, who 
took the care of his burial, was shortly after interred by his side. He is honored on the 10. th of May. 


4013 Moretti de S. Callisto, Disq. 1. , p. 67. , and Claudius Sommierus, t. 1. ; Hist. Dogmastice S. 
Sedis,1. 2. , p. 159. 


4014 From St. Peter to St. Sylvester we read of no other pope holding ordinations but in the month of 
December. See Vignoil, lib. Pontlf. &c. 


4015 





Lactani. Insti1.1.5.,¢c.11.. 
4016 pi0.1. 80. , &c. 


4017 See Baron, ad ann. 761. ; Diplom. Paull 1. . et Greg. IV., Anastas. Bibl. &c. 


4018 Flodoard, Hist. Rhem.1. 4.,c.1.,6.. 


4019 See this evidently demonstrated from the Decretal of Callistus II. in 1123. , to Peter, cardinal of 
the title of St. Mary Trastevere. Also from Innocent II. and III. &c, and the archives of that church in 
Moretti. t. 1., p. 254. . 


4020 Monast. Anglic, t.1, p. 6. . 
4021 julian. Ang. ep. 49. , ad Arsacium. 


4022 What can be more absurd than by unsuitable, pompous, feathered pageantry, by dainty feasts 
and Intemperance, and by lying flattering epitaphs, to seek the gratification of a foolish vanity from 
the grave itself, the utmost humiliation of human nature? In funerals, whatever does not lend to 
awake in us a lively hope, or other sentiments of religion, and to excite serious reflections on virtue, 
the knowledge of ourselves and eternity; whatever does not breathe an air of modesty, gravity, and 
simplicity, and suitable to Christian piety and mourning, is out of character, if not shocking to good 
sense and humanity. The Christian funerals which so strongly affected the infidels, and appeared 
awful and edifying to a most impious heathen scoffer and apostate, tempered and enlivened the 
gravity of a religious mouming with the must tender and heavenly devotion, and solemn rites 
expressive of a firm faith in a divine Redeemer, and an assured hope of immortality. The ancients 
were sparing and modest in their epitaphs; these seldom present more than necessary names and 
dates. The most elegant ages of wit and taste confined them to a modest line or two. Had statues been 
formerly as cheap at Athens or Rome as pompous monuments and inscriptions are now-a-days, an 
honest Roman or Greek would have thought them rather a disgrace to his name than an honor. 
Custom has taught us to suspect the marble of lying flattery, attributing to men after their deaths the 
names at least of virtues which they never possessed while they were living. That monument 
perpetuates the memory of a man’s virtues on earth, which he raises to himself by his actions and 
exploits, and which, by the example of his life, he engraves on the hearts of those who come after 
him; whose single name is the most glorious epitaph, and whose valor and viruses men know mid 
proclaim without a flattering marble prompter. Our artists and men of genius seem to discover a great 
dearth of invention, or ignorance of the noble examples and emblems of all virtues, in which the 
scriptures, and he mysteries and rites of our holy religion are most fruitful, since sepulchral 
monuments, even in churches, begin to be adorned with whole groups of heathen deities. They are 
mean as emblems of virtues; but may not some stranger be led into mistakes who sees the crosses, 
images of the patriarchs and apostles, and such like ornaments banished to make room for the figures 
of Pallas, Mars, Mercury, Apollo, and the like monsters; and this sometimes perhaps where Bacchus 
Venus, or Adonis might with justice (with what propriety I do not sav) challenge the ehief places of 
honor? 


4023 See Morestellus, Pompa Feralis, sive Justa Funebria Veterum, ap. Grevinm. Antig. Roman, t. 
12. , and Gotherins, De Jure Manium, ibid. 


4024 Romances are so called, because in the first invention of such compositions, while other 
writings in France continued still to be published in Latin, these fictitious histories of imaginary 
adventures were the first compositions that were committed to writing in the vulgar language called 
Romanciere, when the Latin began to be corrupted among the common people. Rivet, (Hist. Litter, t. 


6., ett. 7., pref. p. 66. .) his continuator, (t. 9. , p. 19. ,) and Henault, (Hist. Chron. de la Fr. t. 1. ,) 
prove that this kind of books was first produced in the tenth century, two hundred years before 
Fleury, Calmet, and the last historian of the city of Paris date their original. Such compositions are 
extremely pernicious both to morals and to true literature. In them the laws neither of order or 
method, nor of truth or probability are usualiy observed. Those few that are written with some degree 
of elegance and spirit, yet are generally very defective in these particulars, and tend to destroy all true 
taste in studies, being quite different from the parables and fables under which the ancients 
sometimes couched moral precepts, to render them more agreeable, and the better to strike the senses. 
Secondly, Romances, by substituting falsehood for true history, and a foolish idle amusement instead 
of solid instruction, destroy in the mind that laudable thirst after truth which the author of nature 
imprinted in it, and inspire a baneful love of trifles, vanity, and folly. A third most pernicious effect 
of such rending is, that instead of forming, it perverts and depraves the heart, poisons the morals, and 
excites the passions, which it is the great business of a Christian to restrain. This is true even of those 
writings of this kind which seem least dangerous, since such fictions only please by insensibly 
fluttering vanity, pride, ambition, and the like criminal inclinations. If this be so with regard to those 
romances, which by some persons in the world are called innocent, what censures shall we find harsh 
enough for the generality of such compositions, which are filled with scenes and intrigues of love, 
and tend to awake, cherish, and entertain the most dangerous of the passions. St. Teresa writes thus of 
hervelf, (c. 2. :) “This fault (of reading romances) failed not to cool my good desires, and was the 
cause of my falling insensibly into other defects. I was so enchanted with the extreme pleasure I took 
herein, that methought I could not be content if I had not some new romance in my hands. I began to 
imitate the mode, to take delight in being well dressed, to take great care of my hands, to make use of 
perfumes, and to affect all the vain trimmings which my condition permitted. Indeed, my intention 
was not bad; for I would not for the world, in the immoderate passion which I had to be decent, give 
any one an occasion of offending God; but I now acknowledge how far these things, which for 
several years appeared to me innocent, are effectually and really criminal.” These empoisoned 
lectures change all the good inclinations a person has received from nature and a virtuous education; 
they chill, by little and little, pious desires, and in a short time banish out of the soul all that was there 
of solidity and virtue By them, young girls on a sudden lose a habit of reservedness and modesty, 
take an air of vanity and gallantry, and make show of no other ardor than for those things which the 
world esteems, and which God abominates. They espouse the maxims, spirit, conduct, and language 
of the passions, which are there artfully instilled under various disguises, and what is most 
dangerous, they cloak all this irregularity with the appearances of civility, and an easy, complying, 
gay humor and disposition. Let all young persons avoid this dangerous snare, laid to entrap their 
innocence. “Let them not be hurried away with this dismal torrent,” says St. Austin, (Conf.1. 1. , c. 
16. ,) “which drags along the children of Eve into that vast and dangerous sea, out of which even they 
scarcely can escape and save themselves who pass over upon the wood of the cross of Christ;” that is, 
by a penitential Christian life of mortification, modesty and devotion. 


St. Teresa writes of the danger of vain or bad company as follows, (c. 2. :) “I had some cousins- 
german who came frequently to my father’s house. He was very circumspect to forbid all entrance to 
any but to them, (and would to God he had used the same caution as to them also!) for I now see the 
danger there is, when one is in an age proper to receive the first seeds of virtues, to have commerce 
with persons who, knowing the vanity of the world, entice others to engage themselves therein. Were 
I to give counsel to parents, I would warn them to he well advised what persons frequent their 
children in that age; because the bent of our corrupt nature bears us rather to bad than to good. I 
found this by myself: for I made no profit of the great virtue of one of my sisters, who was much 
elder than myself; whereas I retained all the evil example which a relation gave me who haunted our 


house.” She afterwards says: “I am sometimes seized with astonishment when I consider the evils 
that come from bad company.” She laments that the familiarity she had with a vain female cousin, 
and one other person who lived in the same folly, so changed her, as to leave no sign of former 
impressions of virtue. What would St. Teresa have said of herself, had she ever frequented balls, 
assemblies, and public dancings, in which the flesh and the devil assault the minds and hearts of 
young people by all the ways whereby vice can be instilled into them, and where a general 
conspiration of all the allurements and charms of the senses enervate the soul and matter its several 
passions? St. Chrysostom, exhorting parents to keep their children at a distance from such places, and 
to teach them to fly them as a plague, the poison whereof is mortal so their souls, says: “Surely when 
we see a servant bearing about a lighted torch, we serionsly forbid him to carry it into places where 
there is straw, hay, or such combustible matter, for fear, when he least thinks of it, a spark should fall 
into it, and set fire to the whole house. Let us use the same precaution towards our children, and not 
carry their eyes to such places. If such persons dwell near us, let us forbid our children to look upon 
them, or to have with them any commerce or conversation: lest some spark failing into their souls 
should cause a general conflagration, and aa irreparable damage. 


4025 Bibera,1. 1. , c. 8. Yepez, part 1.,c.3., et5.. 
4026 Ib. c. 2. and 5. 
4027 Her own life c. 2. &c. 


4028 Her own Life, c. 6. . 


4029 fh ¢.5.. 


4030 From her own Life, c 7. . 
4031 Her own Life. c. 5.. 
4032 Her own Life, c. 7. 

4033 Her own Life, c. 10. . 


4034 Supernatural passive prayer is infused so totally by the Holy Ghost as not to have the least 
dependence upon human industry or endeavors, though it requires certain remote dispositions in the 
soul. It comprises the prayer of Quiet, or Recollection, and that of Union; of both which St. Teresa 
often speaks In the former, a soul is so perfectly shut up within herself, that is, in her own faculties, 
as to receive no impressions from without; the avenues of the senses and imagination, by which 
external objects seek to press in upon her, being at that time stopped; by which means she converses 
entirely with God alone, being wholly employed on him by contemplation and love. St. Teresa calls 
this prayer of Quiet, Mystical Theology, because it is the first degree of supernatural passive prayer, 
which is the object of Mystical Theology. She says that in it God suspends or stops the operation of 
the intellect, (c. 12. , p. 65. ;) by which term she means, that he represents to the intellect supernatural 
and divine things, and pours into it a clear heavenly light, by which it sees them in a single or 
intuitive view, without discoursing, reasoning, or painful application; and this so strongly, that it is 


not able to turn away its attention, or think of any whatever. Nor does this operation stop in the 
intellect; the aforesaid light passes from tne mirror of the understanding to the will, which converts it 
with itself into a fire. Hence the understanding is strongly fixed on the object which it sees, and is 
astonished beyond expression at this clear sight; and the will burns with the love of the same object; 
the memory remaining idle, because the soul being entirely filled with the object that is present to 
her, admits at that time no other. The saint calls this elevation or suspension supernatural, because in 
it the soul is passive much more than active, though under this operation she produces acts of 
adoration, love, praise, &c. St. Teresa lays down two important rules with regard to this and other 
degrees of passive prayer: that no one must ever desire them, nor use any efforts to obtain them. For 
such efforts would be in vain, the operation being supernatural; and they would leave the soul cold, 
without devotion, and under the dangerous influence of a deceitful imagination or illusion. Secondly, 
such desires or efforts would always be a presumption, or want of humility. “This edifice,” says the 
saint, (c. 12. ,) “being founded on humility, the nearer a soul approaches to God, the more must this 
virtue grow In her. If it he not so, the whole fabric will fall to ruin.” (c. 12. .) From this prayer of 
Quiet arises sometimes in most delicious repose of the powers of the soul, which then seems to 
herself to want nothing, and would willingly do nothing but love. This repose of the soul commonly 
lasts but a little while, as St. Teresa remarks. (Ed. Ang. nov. p. 51., vet. p. 309. , vol. I.) 


The second and more sublime passive prayer is that of Union. By this term is not meant a union of 
the presence, or place, by which God is present to all creatures; nor that of sanctifying grace, by 
which every just man is partaker of the friendship of God; nor that of actual love of God, which 
agrees to souls in all acts of the divine love; but this mystical union is that of the powers, or of the 
understanding and will, which, by their vital actions, are closely united to God. For the intellect, 
divested of all corporeal images, is penetrated with the clear light and infinite brightness of the divine 
wisdom, and the will is closely joined to God by the most ardent love, which is like a fire consuming 
all earthly affections. In this state the soul is dissolved in tenderness and sweetness, and being, as it 
were, reduced to nothing, falls into the abyss of eternal love, in which, being dead to itself, it lives 
only to God. knowing and feeling nothing but love, with inexpressible joy and pleasure, which 
manifests itself even in the body, which almost hunts away, and loses all its strength. The soul shuts 
her eyes without intending it, and if she opens them again, scarce sees any thing with them. St. Teresa 
experienced this union at first of very short continuance, but it always left a wonderful light which 
the infinitely bright sun had poured into her understanding, and she found her soul, as it were, quite 
melted with sweet and ardent love. Afterwards it was very long it this suspension of the powers 
continued half an hour; nor is it easy, during the time, for person to know how long it lasts. The saint 
being at a loss how to express what passes within the soul on such occasions, heard our Lord say to 
her. “She annihilates and loses herself to pass more perfectly into me. It is no longer she that lives, 
but I live in her. And as she comprehends not what she hears, it is as if hearing she did not hear.” She 
adds, that those who had experienced this would understand something of it; but she was not able to 
say any thing clearer to express it. The fruits of this prayer are most ardent desires, heroic resolutions, 
an abhorrence and clear knowledge of the vanity of the world, and this in a more sublime manner 
than in the foregoing degrees. Above all, her humility is much more perfect; for the soul here sees 
manifestly the excess and infinite magnificence of the divine goodness and mercy, her own entire 
inability to do the least thing towards deserving it, and her utter unworthiness and baseness. As when 
the sun casts its light in to a chamber, every more becomes visible, so the soul in this prayer has on 
distinct and full a view of all her miseries, that she seems even incapable of any vain glory. (c. 19. .) 
The manner of this perfect union is, according to St. Teresa, pretty uniform; but its effects vary, and it 
is often accompanied with many other heavenly communications and Interior inebriations of spirit, 
on which Richard of St. Victor, Dionysius the Carthusian, Rusbrochins, Thauler, Happius, and others 


have treated at large; but their language can only be understood by those who have some experience 
in those matters. 


This supernatural passive prayer is called Mystical Theology, which has no affinity with the Positive, 
or Scholastic; it neither consists in study, nor tends to acquire knowledge, but to improve divine love. 
Though it be not obtained by human industry, it requires certain conditions as dispositions in the 
soul; chiefly a great purity of heart, and disengagement of the affections from earthly things, with the 
mortifications of the senses and the will, and a rooted habitual renunciation and crucifixion of self 
love, of the gratifications of sense, human consolations, main amusements, unprofitable conversation, 
and all supertiuous curiosity. The soul must also be prepared for this grace by the most ardent desire 
always to advance, a most profound and steady humility, great love both of interior and exterior 
solitude and silence, assiduous mental prayer, and constant recollection, with the practice of frequent 
and fervent aspirations. See Card. Bona. (Via compendii ad Deum, c. 4. ,) Thomas a Jesu, (De div. 
Ornt.1. 4. .) Dionysius the Carthusian, (I. de Fonte lucis,) Gerson, (de Mystica Theolog.,) Richard of 
St. Victor, (I. de Preepar. ad Contempl.,) St Francis of Sales, (On the love of God,) &c. 


The means above-mentioned lead a soul to true Christian virtue; they form the path to an Interior life. 
We learn from the most eminent contemplatives, ancient and modern, and from the most experienced 
directors, that God in his tender mercy, like the good father in the parable of the prodigal son, 
sometimes regales the soul of a penitent sinner with the sweetness of his love and heavenly banquet, 
that by this earnest she may learn more perfectly to deplore her ingratitude and infidelities against so 
gracious a God, and be encouraged to serve him with her whole strength. He afterwards tries her by 
severe exterior and interior afflictions, as persecutions, pains, spiritual dryness, desolation, anguish of 
mind, and anxious scrupulosity and fears, in order to assist her in the perfect crucifixion and 
purgation of her senses, affections, and powers. He usually again visits her with his sweet 
consolations, of which mention is so often made to the lives and writings of devout persons, in the 
promises of Christ himself, in the Psalms, and other divinely-inspired books. The use of these 
comforts consists in infusing a clearer light, to enable the soul to despise earthly things and discern 
her own imperfections, in kindling in her affections a great flame of holy love, and in producing in 
her a more perfect knowledge of herself, and a sincere humility. The soul which pleases herself in 
these favors, or applies herself to consider them, loses that fear which is the anchor of her safety, 
forgets the Giver, (to whom alone she ought with the greatest compunction and love to raise all her 
thoughts and affections,) and abuses his gifts to her own destruction. These favors are often 
withdrawn for a trial; and a single sensual delight or inordinate affection of the will, suffices often to 
deprive a soul of this spiritual grace. The more sublime gifts of passive prayer God bestows on few 
and on them, in general, rarely. St. Bernard, upon those words: The king hath brought me into his 
wine-cellar, (Cantic.,) speaking of this prayer, this sanctuary of the great king, in which he enters 
with few whom he hides for that hour from the world; this place of quiet; this vision which does not 
affright but cherish; does not weary, but calm; does not bring cravings or distractions, but pacifies, 
and fully satisfies, says of himself: “But alas! the hour is rare, and the duration short.” Sed heul rara 
hora, et parva mora, (Serm. 23. , in Cant n. 17. .) And again: (Serin. 85. , lb. n. 13. :) “O sweet 
commerce! but the moment is short, and the experience rare. Some one may ask what this is, to enjoy 
the divine Word. Let him seek one who has experienced it. Or if that happiness were granted me, do 
you think I can explain what is unspeakable? It is one thing that passes between my soul and God, 
and another between you and me That I could feel, but could not utter—If you are desirous In know 
what it is to enjoy the Word, prepare for him, not your ear, but your soul. The tongue cannot express 
this, yet grace teaches it. It is concealed from the prudent and the wise, and is revealed to little ones. 


Humility is a great and sublime virtue which obtains what is not taught; which acquires what cannot 
be learned,” &c. 


With regard to passive prayer, the learned Bossuet, and other prelates, assembled at Issy, In 1695. , to 
examine certain errors of Quietism, declare, (art 21. :) “The prayer of the single presence of God, or 
Pure Faith, or of Quiet, and other extraordinary degrees of prayer, even those that are passive, 
approved by St. Francis of Sales, and other spiritualists received by the church, cannot be 
rejected.”(art. 22. .) “Without any of these degrees of prayer a person may become a very great 
saint.” (art. 23. .) “To reduce the interior state, or perfection and purification of a soul, to these 
extraordinary degrees of prayer, is a manifest error.” The interior life and the perfection of a soul 
consists in the crucifixion of the old man with his vices and irregular desires; in the fervor and purity 
of charity, humility, and all other virtues in the heart, and in the most perfect disposition to do every 
thing that is most pleasing to God, and to do nothing that can displease him. Passive prayer is a 
means to this state, but not a necessary means. Few attain it, partly because God confers it rarely, and 
partly because there are few truly devout and spiritual persons, or who have the courage strenuously 
to deny and mortify themselves so as to subdue their passions, and purify their affections from all 
inordinate attachments, and very few learn truly and perfectly to know and humble themselves, 
which condition God usually requires in these favors. Hence Bartholomew a Martyribus observes, 
that “This gift is sooner and more sublimely conferred on simple Idiots who have no other care than 
to work their salvntion in fear and trembling, and to please God, than on great and earned 
theologians, unless these have given themselves up with their whole hearts to the study of 
humility.’"(Compend. Docum. Spirit. par. 2. . c. 3. , § 3. .) Which is also the remark of Richard of St. 
Victor, (Prep, ad Contempt.,) Card. Bona, Boudon, &c. Extraordinary favors in prayer arrtiever tone 
desired, this desire generally arising from presumption, and exposing souls to most dangerous 
illusions of their own imagination and pride, or of the devil. If God bestows them, they are to be 
received with gratitude and fear. A soul Under them must so much the more abhor her own 
infidelities, and admire and love the divine goodness; must the more perfectly fear and distrust 
herself, ns St Teresa strongly inculcates (c. 18. and 19. ;) must never speak of such favors, unless it 
he necessary for advice; and even shudder at the thought of any one imagining her worthy of such a 
privilege, which she knows herself most unworthy of. She must not afterwards dwell much on the 
remembrance, which must arise from a complacency in herself, and be a disguised pride. To be 
admitted to weep at the feet of Jesus is too great an honor and mercy; let a soul humble herself here. 
Sublime favors show not her sanctity, or desert, but a greater condescension in God to her weakness; 
and she must dread the theag of ever looking upon them as any way due to her, or of others judging 
her highly favored by God. 


4035 Her own Life, c. 11.. 

4036 Ib., c. 14. ; Way of Perfection, c. 25. , 28. , 33. 

4037 Her own Life, c. 15., p. 87.. 

4038 Her own Life, c. 16. . 

4039 lb., c. 18. , 19. . See the Note, or the authors there referred to 


4040 tc. 18., p. 106. . 


4041 hc. 20.. 


4042 See his edifying life, written by the venerable servant of God, F. Lewis de Ponte. Also an 
account of his manner of prayer in F. Baker’s Sacta Sophia. F. Balthasaz Alvarez was born in 1533. , 
admitted among the Jesus its in 1555. , was rector at Medina del Campo, then procurator of the 
province of Castile in 1571. ; afterwards rector at Salamanca, master of novices, and, in 1576. , rector 
at Viliagarcia, then visiter of Aragon: after his visitation he was nominated provincial of Peru, but 
this destination being changed, was made provincial of Toledo, in which office he died in 1580. 


4043 Her own Life, c. 24. 

4044 Th. c. 25. 

4045 St. Teresa, Castell. anime. Mans. 6. 
4046 Her own Life, c. 25. Yepez, c. 12. , p. 86.. 
4047 Her own Lite, €. 25; 

4048 Her own life, c. 26. and 29. . 

4049 Th. c. 29. 

4050 Thc. 14., p. 100.. 

4051 Her own Life. c. 31. 

4052 Th. ¢. 32. 

4053 Th. ¢. 20. 

4054 Venez, c15., p 117. 

40551 5. de Contempt. c.5. . 

4056 Her own Life c. 20., 21., 22., 23.. 
4057 Th. c. 29. Ps. 42. :1. 

4058 Th. ¢. 28.. 
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4060 Th ¢. 29. . 


4061 Hoy own Life, c. 30. 


4062 Th c. 28. 
4063 Th. ¢ 27... 


4064 Th ¢. 29, 


4065 Castle of the Soul, Mans. 4. , c. 2., p. 271. 


4066 s+. Teresa wrote her own life, out of obedience to F. Garzia of Toledo, a Dominican friar of 
great reputation, at that time commissary of the Indies, and her confessarius, who, with Don 
Francisco Soto del Salazar, one of the inquisitors, afterwards bishop of Salamanca, advised her to 
consult, concerning her visions, &c., the holy priest John of Avila, the great preacher in Andalusia, as 
bishop Yepez informs us, and therefore to send him an exact relation of her life, (part 1. .c. 21., p. 
172. , and part 2. , i. 3. , c. 18. , p 150. .) Sending the copy to this confessarius, she entreats him to 
keep it secret, and get it transcribed before It was shown to Dr. D’ Avila, that it might not be presented 
to him in her handwriting, lest she should be discovered. Dr. D’Avila, the most learned and 
experienced master of an interior life, then reading at Montiglia In Andalusia, having perused the 
saint’s relation, returned an answer worthy his prudence, piety, and erudition, extant among his 
letters. He is careful, in the first place, to cherish the numility of the author; declares that her raptures 
had the marks of the spirit of God; that visions represented in the imagination, (under corporal 
images,) or seen by corporal eyes, are more doubtful than those that are purely intellectual: he 
advises the former to be shunned as much as possible, (but not treated with contempt, unless it he 
certain they are caused by an evil spirit,) and will have a person to pray that God conduct him rather 
by the plain beaten road. If the visions continue, increase humility and spiritual profit, and infuse 
peace and inward satisfaction, and the words that are spoken are conform able to sound doctrine, 
there is no cause for shunning them. But the person must never rely upon his own judgment. He says 
God gives sometimes to sinners very delicious relishes of himself, as he had seen; that visions are 
given not because persons are the most perfect, but sometimes that the bad may be made good. 
“Though,” says he, “these be good, others may be intermingled by the devil, and therefore one must 
always be suspicious. Since holiness consists only in having a humble love of God and our neighbor, 
we ought to place our whole study in getting true humility, and the love of our Lord. It is expedient 
not to adore the visions, but Christ in heaven, and to consider the vision only as an image to conduct 
the mind to him.” He exhorts her to go on in her way, but ever with a suspicion of thieves; and 
recommends, above all things, the knowledge of herself, charity, and the love of penance and the 
cross. St. Lewis Bertrand, who then lived at Valencia, also approved the book of her life, and her 
spirit, by a letter which was printed with his life, says F. Gracian (long the assistant of St. Teresa) in 
his treatise on her books. When Dominic Bannes was the confessor of St. Teresa, he obliged her to 
enlarge this work; and through his hands it was presented to the Spanish inquisition, by which, after a 
rigorous examination, It was much commended; and cardinal Quiroga archbishop of Toledo, grand 
Inquisitor of spain, in a letter to the saint upon that subject, begged he might be her humble chaplain. 
It was printed after the death of the saint at the charges of the Spanish inquisition; the original, In the 
saint’s hand writing, was placed in the library of the Escurial, in a rich case, the key of which king 
Philip 2. carried about with him. Her other works were printed in Spain in 1587. , and shortly after 
translated into Italian, Latin and French. 


4067 Pref. to his Trans 
4068 Foundat. c 5. 


4069 Relation of herself to her confessors, p. 195. , &c 


4070 B 2.7 


4071 From these faults even the ingenious description which Flechler, bishop of Nismes, has left of 
himself, is not exempt. Cesar, with all his care to shun this odious fulsomeness in his elegant 
commentaries, betrays it to a degree of childishness in his description of the bridge which he built, 
and is charged with cunning misrepresentations of facts in the history. 


4072 Way of Perfection, c. 36. , 37. ; Her own Life, c. 30. , 31. , &c. 


4073 Way of Perfection, c. 10. ,1.. 
4074 thc. 13. 


4079 th. c. 2... 


4076 Yopes,1. 2.,¢.4.. 
4077 Her own Life, c. 39.. 
4078 See his life by Ven. F. Lewis de Ponte. 


4079 St. Teresa having, in 1562. , wrote her own life immediately after she had established the 
reformation of her order, while she was prioress of St. Joseph’s at Avila, wrote, in 1564. , by an order 
of Bannes, who was then her confessor, a book entitled. The Way of Perfection, for the direction of 
her nuns. She recommends to them a perfect disengagement of the heart, mortification, and humility, 
earnest prayer for the conversion of sinners, and for the ministers of God who labor in so great a 
work, (c. 3. .) caution against all partiality or fond or particular friendships for one another, as the 
source of great impediments to virtue, of many sins, and of public troubles, (c. 4. .) She will have no 
confessors employed whose conduct seems infected with vanity, a spirit extremely contagious, (c. 5. 
.) She calls prayer the most important of all their duties, explains at large vocal and mental prayer, 
and the prayer of Quiet and of Union, with excellent instructions, and a sublime paraphrase on the 
Lord’s Prayer. She speaks also of the love of God, and expresses a great dread of venial sin, and 
shudders at the thought of any one having so far lost the fear of God as to be capable of offending, 
with full reflection, his infinite majesty by the least sin, (c. 41. .) Another treatise of Meditations on 
the Lord’s Prayer, though very useful, is falsely attributed to St. Teresa; nor is it mentioned among 
her works by Yepez, Gratian, &c. F. Ripald, a Jesuit, her confessarius at Salamanca, gave her an 
order to write her history of her foundations of her convents, in 1573. . She had then founded seven 
monasteries; an account of others she added afterwards. This work, which may be called a 
continuation of her life, contains a recital of many supernatural favors she received from God in her 


undertaking, and of many difficulties with which she had to struggle. In the relation of these 
adversities, and in her letters, the natural cheerfulness of her temper is remarkable. 


Her fourth work is called The Interior Castle of the Soul. She began it at Toledo, on Trinity Sunday 
in 1577. , and finished it at Avila on St. Andrew’s eve the same year. It was composed in obedience 
to Dr. Velasquez, her confessor at Toledo, (afterwards bishop of Osma, and at length archbishop of 
Compostella.) who obliged her to draw up the principles of divine contemplation, and of the 
supernatural communications of the Holy Ghost. In it she declares that scarce any action of 
obedience could have been so much against her inclinations, or have cost her so dear; but that 
obedience removes all difficulties. She labored also at that time under a most severe persecution. The 
clearness, majesty, and smoothness of the style shows the calmness her soul in the midst of the most 
furious storms: and in this work the saint conducts a soul from the first elements of prayer by steps, 
as it were, to the seventh mansion, the palace of the heavenly spouse, the king of glory. She teaches, 
that without the gift of prayer a soul is like a paralytic, without the use of his limbs; mental prayer is 
the gate by which she enters into herself, and learns first to know herself and the riches of grace to 
which she ought to aspire: so that the knowledge of her own miseries, which is the foundation of 
humility, and the knowledge of God, are the first step, or mansion. In the three following mansions 
the saint explains the states of interior conflicts and spiritual dryness and desolation with intervals of 
heavenly sweetness in prayer, till the soul arrives at the prayer of Quiet. In the fourth mansion, chap. 
3. , she teaches that Quiet or recollection in which the soul remains inactive and without sentiments 
of God, is an illusion, and to be shunned; for in all supernatural prayer the soul is active and 
vigorous, and has lively sentiments of God. This remark is a precondemnation of the fanaticism of 
the Quietists. The fifth mansion she calls the prayer of Union, which produces in the soul an ardent 
desire speedily to enjoy God, which only his will, that she should still remain in this exile, can 
mitigate. In the sixth mansion are explained the grievous interior pains, and also the raptures and 
visions which sometimes befall a soul in this habitual state. The seventh mansion is a higher degree 
of the prayer of Union, in which a soul (not by an intuitive vision, which is the beatitude of heaven, 
but by an intellectual vision with created species or images) receives a kind of distinct knowledge of 
the Trinity and other high mysteries in a clear light, and with a supreme degree of delight and 
jubilation. In this state the soul feels no intervals of interior pains, but enjoys an habitual jubilation 
and feast, though such elevations only happen as the Holy Ghost is pleased to favor a soul with them 
in prayer. There is no state in which a soul may not forfeit the divine grace by falling into sin, nor is 
the most sublime prayer of Union an absolute assurance that a soul is even then in the state of grace, 
though it be with the divine light and favors that attend it, a probable or presumptive proof. St. Teresa 
pretends not that all perfect souls arrive at these states of supernatural prayer; many more perfect than 
several of them, and several great saints are conducted to God by different paths. Nor are all 
contemplatives raised to the prayer of Union by passing through these degrees, or in the same order 
or manner. The books of meditations digested by the purgative, the illuminative, and unitive ways, 
cannot be meant as if such an order is to be prescribed to the Holy Ghost, though the affections or 
will must be first purged, and the practical errors of the understanding banished by the light of prayer 
before the soul can be fitted for progress in the interior life, or in contemplation. It is a most 
important caution that no man apply himself to the interior exercises of prayer with the expectation or 
desire of the least extraordinary favor; but deeming himself evidently most unworthy of the least, he 
must beg only the necessary virtues of a penitent and servant of God. Such desires expose to certain 
dangerous illusions, and banish not only such favors, but what is of greatest importance, all the fruits 
of divine grace. If any one receive extraordinary favors, let him never dwell upon, or much consider 
them, but endeavor with the greater fear and ardor to improve in his soul true humility, patience 


compunction, and charity, in which alone sanctity consists, and which the servants of God best 
improve by trials. 


Another work of St. Teresa was an Exposition on the Book of Canticles; which she composed out of 
obedience to some person whose request she thought herself bound to comply with; but a certain 
priest to whom she soon after went to confession, without having ever seen it, ordered her to burn it, 
thinking it dangerous that an illiterate woman should write upon so difficult a book of the holy 
scripture. She immediately obeyed. Thus this piece is lost, except the first seven chapters, which 
another person had privately copied before the original was burnt. The part that is preserved, is an 
excellent commenced treatise on divine love, and makes the rest exceedingly regretted. She says here 
that the great riches of love, and the mysteries couched in a single word of this divine book are 
incomprehensible to us: yet our weak meditation and humble admiration will not displease God, as a 
great king is not offended if he sees a little child pleased and surprised with beholding the splendor of 
his ornaments and throne. After explaining the false notions of such souls as make little account of 
venial sins, or, in a religious state, habitually neglect any of those regular constitutions which oblige 
not under any sins, she shows the value and sweetness of the true kiss of peace, which is the fruit of 
divine love; for this love, like the manna, has every taste a soul can desire, and is in tree which by its 
shade covers the soul, comforts her by the drops of its delicious dew, strengthens and enriches her 
with the fruits of patience and all interior virtues, and adorns her with the flowers of good works, 
especially of charity. Every verse she applies to the spiritual joy, delight, and other effects which the 
divine spouse produces in a soul, especially in the sublime gifts of prayer, of which he speaks in 
raptures of humility, joy, and holy love. This imperfect work is to devout souls a great treasure, and 
the loss of the continuation not to be repaired. Bannes informs us, in the relation he gave of the saint 
in order to her canonization, that when he heard her confessions, for a trial of her obedience, he bade 
her to throw her life which she had then written, into the fire; and she had certainly done it without 
the least reply, if he had not immediately recalled that order. (See Yepez, b. 3. , c. 18., pp. 155. , 156. 
.) The meditations of St. Teresa before and after communion are full of affective sentiments of 
humility, fear, love, and other virtues. Many sinners by reading these meditations have been 
converted to God, and embraced a course of perfect virtue. 


The instructions of St. Teresa, On the Manner of visiting the Monasteries of Nuns, contain the most 
excellent maxims of prudence and piety for the government of religious houses that are anywhere 
extant; and her short advice or counsels to her nuns are a summary of the best rules by which a 
person who desires perfectly to serve God, ought to regulate his conduct, though some are peculiar to 
a religious state. The saint’s song on the divine love expresses the most ardent desires of a soul 
deeply wounded with divine love, speedily by death to enjoy God, each stanza ending with this 
Spanish refert, (or verse repeated throughout,) Que muero porque no muero. “I die (of languishing 
desire) because I do not die.” It is Englished by Mr. Woodhead. The Latin translation is in rhyme; but 
not comparable to the last excellent French translation given us by Mons, de la Monnoye. The letters 
of St. Teresa were published in four small volumes by Don Palafox, bishop of Osma; they are most of 
them less interesting than her other works but are a standing proof of her eminent virtues, and of her 
prudence and great natural parts, especially penetration poised by an excellent judgment. A lively wit 
and spirit reigns through them all, and her natural cheerfulness discovers itself on every occasion. 
See particularly ep. 32. , upon sending her brother a present of a hair shirt, in return for an alms to her 
monastery, and ep. 31. , upon sending certain devout verses she had composed to her religious sisters. 
She gives very useful instructions on mental prayer, which she calls the elements of prayer, ep. 23. , 
(to F. Gratian,) and ep. 8. , (to Dr. Velasquez, bishop of Osma.) The approbations and commendations 
bestowed on her writings are too long to be here inserted Baillet, the most reserved of critics on such 


works, was obliged to give his suffrage to these as follows “She discovers in her writings the most 
impenetrable secrets of true wisdom in what we call mystica, theology, of which God has given the 
key to a very small number of favored servants. This may something diminish our surprise that a 
woman without learning should have expounded what the greatest doctors never attained, because 
God employs in his wonders what instruments he pleases, and we may say that the Holy Ghost had 
the principal share in the works of St. Teresa.” It is authentically related, that one night while she was 
writing her meditations, a nun came into her cell, and sat by her a good while in great admiration, 
beholding her, as it were, in an enraptured state, holding a pen in her hand but often interrupting her 
writing, laying down her pen, and fetching deep sighs; her eyes appeared full of fire, and her face 
shone with a bright light, so that the nun trembled with awe and respect, and went out again without 
being perceived by the saint. See her life by Villefore. 


4080 Way of Perfection, c. 17. . 


4081 ter own Life, c. 27. , &c.; Castle of the Soul, Mans. 6., c. 7.. 





4082 See Molinos’s condemned prop. in Argentre, Collect. Judic. de novis error, t. 3. 
4083 Way of Perfection, c. 4. . 


4084 See especially Med. 16. , and her thoughts or conceptions of divine love, or Exp. on the 
Canticles. 


4085 Med. 10. , &c. 

4086 Way of Perfection, c. 1. , 3. , 35. ; Med. 10. ; Castle of the Soul, Mans. 7. . 
4087 Conc. of Love in Cant. c. 7. , p. 861.. 

4088 Th p. 863... 

4089 Med. 16. . 

4090 Th, 6... 

4091 Med. 17. . 


4092 an English poet who frequently consecrated his verses to the praises of this saint, celebrates the 
ardor of her holy love as follows: 


Scarce had she learn’d to lisp a name 
Of martyr, yet she thinks it shame 


Life should so long play with that breath, 


Which spent can buy so brave a death. 
She never undertook to know 

What death with love should have to do: 
Nor has she e’er yet understood, 

Why to show love she should shed blood. 
Yet though she cannot tell you why, 

She can love, and she can die. 

Scarce has she blood enough to make 

A guilty sword blush for her sake: 

Yet has a heart dares hope to prove, 

How much less strong is death than love, &c. 
Crashaw, while yet a Protestant, p. 62. . 


The same poet, after he was become a Catholic, in another poem on St. Teresa, makes this prayer, p. 
197. 


O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dow’r of lights and fires, 

By all of God we have in thee, 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die. 

Upon reading her works he composed, and chose for his motto, the following epigram: 
Live, Jesus, live: and let it be 

My life to die for love of thee. 


The sincere piety of Mr. Crashaw after his conversion is ingeniously celebrated by his friend Mr. 
Cowley, especially in the verses he composed on his death, which happened at Loretto, where Mr. 
Crashaw was newly chosen canon. “Poet and Saint!” &c., p. 32. . Cowley designed to imitate his 
friends Woodhead and Crashaw, in their happy retreats, but was prevented by death. 


4093 Yepez. b. 2., c. 5. ; Acta Canoniz.: S. Teresie, Parisiis, 1625. ; Villefore, Vie de St. Teresa, t. 2. 


4094 Her own Life, c. 33. . 


4095 The austere rule of the Carmelites given by Albert, patriarch of Jerusalem, in 1205. , according 
to Lezana, (Annales Ord. B. M. V. de Monie Carmelo, in four vol. fol. Rome, an. 1656. ,) or in 1209. 
, according to F. Papebroke, approved by Innocent IV. In 1248. , having been mitigated, it was 
reformed by Ven. John Soreth, the twenty-sixth general, in 1466. , who died in the odor of sanctity at 
Angers in 1471. . This order had no houses of women till the Ven. John Soreth instituted them in 
1452. , establishing four convents of Carmelite nuns, of which one was founded at Liege, (since 
removed to Huy,) and another at Vannes in Brittany. This latter was built by Frances of Amboise, 
duchess of Brittany, wife to the duke Peter II. After his death she took the habit in this nunnery in 
1457. ; but, for the sake of greater solitude, founded a second nunnery of this order at Coets near 
Nantz, where she died in the odor of sanctity, in 1485. . The reformation of Mantua of this order 
which was set on foot in 1413. , has about fifty convents in Italy. The original of the reformation of 
St. Teresa is dated in 1562. , when the constitutions she had drawn up were approved by Pius IV. The 
perfection and discretion of this rule eclipsed all former reformations of this order. The Discalceated 
or Barefooted Carmelites who profess the order as reformed by St. Teresa, are divided into two 
distinct bodies, those of Spain, which consist of six provinces, having their own general, and being 
more austere than the rest. The others have seven provinces in Italy, France, Poland, Germany, and 
Persia; their general resides in their convent of our Lady of Scala at Rome. The first religious men of 
this order having been hermits who lived under the inspection of a superior, it was made a rule 
among the Discalceated Carmelites, that in each province there should be one monastery, to which 
should be annexed a hermitage. This monastery is to be built like the Chartreuses, but with larger 
gardens or a forest, in which there ought to be other cells, in which the friars may live with the leave 
of the superior, observing the hours of monastic duties privately. Only twenty are allowed to live at 
once in the hermitage, each for about three weeks; after which they return to their own convents. The 
austerities they practise in the hermitages are very great; and no one is allowed to study there, or to 
read any books but those of piety and devotion, and scarce ever to speak to one another. For want of 
such large hermitages in France many convents have a cell or hermitage in their garden. But, in 1660. 
, Louis XIV. founded for these religious men a great hermitage at Louviers in Normandy near 
Evreux, the description of which is given by Villefore, in his Vies des Peres du Desert d’Occident. t. 
ve 
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4101 The venerable Anne of St. Bartholomew, when very young, was one of the first who took the 
habit in St. Teresa’s reformed convent of St. Joseph at Avila, in Old Castile, of which city she was a 
native. Her soul being raised by the sublime views of holy faith above all temporal things, in this 
solitude she lived in God, disentangled from all that is not God, for whom alone she was created; and 


by the same occupation of divine contemplation, in which God himself is occupied to all eternity, she 
endeavored to form in herself his perfect image, and to trace in herself the lineaments of all virtues of 
which he is the infinitely perfect model and original. Her eminent spirit of humility and prayer 
endeared her to St. Teresa in a particular manner. After that saint had expired in her arms, in 1582. , 
she was sent into France with Anne of Jesus, and was appointed by the venerable Peter Berulle, 
afterwards cardinal, prioress of the first nunnery of her order founded at Pontoise, and soon after of 
that founded in Paris. Being called into Flanders by the princess Albert and Isabel, she laid the 
foundation of a nunnery at Antwerp, in 1611. , where she died, in the odor of sanctity, on the 7. th of 
June, in the year 1626. , the sixty-seventh of her religious profession, and seventy-sixth of her age. 
Several miracles ascribed to her after her death were approved by John Malderus, bishop of Antwerp. 
Others, more modern, by an order of the holy see, were examined by the late bishop of Ghent, and 
the process sent to Rome. By the order of superiors, she wrote her own life, which was printed at 
Antwerp in 1646. : and again, together with her life compiled by another hand, and an account of 
many miracles, at Brussels, in 1708. , in 8. vo. 


On Ven. Anne of Jesus, see Vida de Anna de Jesus por Manrique, Brussella, 1652. , folio. 


4102 The word Calendar is derived from Calende, and this from the obsolete Latin verb Calare, 
borrowed from the Greek KaAevv. to call. The application of this word relates to a custom in ancient 
Rome on the day of the calends, when the people were assembled in the capitol every new moon, and 
one of the inferior priests called over as many days as were between that and the nones. Thus the first 
day of the month began to be known by Calende. They were remarkable for the expiration of debts, 
and the commencement of contracts; and hence the name Calendar was given to the publications 
which notified the distribution of time, its seasons, fairs, and solemn days. This term still obtains, 
though our reckoning by the calende be no longer in use. However, the necessity of something 
equivalent to a calendar has always been experienced. There are none of the events or businesses of 
life, either past or to come, that do not need, in a great measure, stated periods for regular recourse; 
but it is one thing to be convinced of the necessity of a calendar, and another to furnish such as may 
fully answer the end. How many ages, how many observations and calculations were wanting to 
arrive at the present regulation! which, after all, is not absolutely perfect. However, the ingenious and 
painful researches of the learned have reached a nearness of perfection, which would be yet unknown 
but for the labors of antiquity, which happily paid more attention to a matter of this importance than 
generally modern manners seem fond of. Indeed, without a calendar, ancient history at this period 
would be embroiled in impenetrable confusion. 


Rome received its calendar from Romulus and Numa, but this calendar was very defective. Julius 
Cesar reformed it, but he did not give it that degree of exactness which might render another 
reformation unnecessary. The error that remained by his calculation so increased by degrees, that, in 
1582. , a surplus of ten days was at once struck off, which happened the very night St. Teresa died. 


This mistake proceeded from an oversight in the astronomer Sosigenes, whom Cesar had consulted. 
He laid down for the basis of his calculation, that the sun was three hundred and sixty-five days and 
six hours performing its course, through the ecliptic; whereas, the astronomers of the sixteenth 
century have discovered that this revolution is performed in three hundred and sixty-five days, five 
hours, and forty-nine minutes. Consequently he suppose I the year to be eleven minutes longer than it 
really is, which, every hundred and thirty-four years, increases the error to the length of a day: 
insomuch, that from the council of Nice, in 325. , till the reformation of the calendar, in 1582. , ten 
days too many crept into the Ephemeris thus the vernal equinox, which, in 325. , was fixed on the 21. 


st of March, in the year 1582. happened on the 11. th, though the calendar always fixed it on the 21. 
st. 


This difference increasing from age to age, the seasons at length would be so erroneously indicated 
by the calendar, that we might imagine ourselves in spring, when the sun had already gone through 
all the signs. Blondel, who in the last century published a valuable work on the calendar, ingeniously 
remarks: “The prayers, then, which the church hath judiciously ordered in correspondence to the 
seasons, would become utterly absurd: how ridiculous to pray that God would graciously moderate 
the raging heats of the sun, at a time that the earth were covered with snow; or to petition for rain to 
help the growth of corn already reaped and stored in our granaries!” This error was one of the 
principal motives which induced pope Gregory XIII. to reform the calendar. It was caused, as has 
been remarked, on account of the days of the year having crept forward in regard of the equinoxes 
and solstices, and consequently of the seasons. But of all the faults of the calendar, this seemed the 
easiest to correct. It was in effect only bringing back the vernal equinox to the 21. st of March, as it 
had been in 325. , by counting it the twenty-first day of the month, which in the old calendar was 
reckoned but the eleventh. The pope might have waited for March, 1583. , to make this suppression; 
but he chose to do it in the month of October preceding, on the day after the feast of St. Francis, 
finding there were fewer feasts from this day to the 15. th, than in the other months. 


To obviate this error in future, he instituted a new form of years, called the Gregorian, in which three 
leap-days are left out in every four hundred years; by which the excess of eleven minutes yearly 
accumulating, making one day in one hundred and thirty-four years, was regulated thus; that after the 
year 1600. every hundredth year (which in the Julian form would be leap-year or bissextile) be 
reckoned common years only of three hundred and sixty-five days, except the four hundredth to be of 
three hundred and sixty-six days; so that the years 1700. , 1800. , and 1900. , be common; the year 
2000. bissextile; but 2100. common, and so in course. By this regulation the vernal equinoxes are 
fixed (almost) forever to the 20. th or 21. st of March. The method so simple, and even so accurate, 
that a difference of one day could not happen in less than twenty-six thousand eight hundred years. 
The suppression of a day, renewed each of the three first hundred years, is called the Solar Equation. 


The ancient manner of counting days is called the Old Style, and that introduced by pope Gregory 
XIII the New Style. The Catholic states adopted it almost as soon as it was in use at Rome; and by 
degrees it became general in the Protestant countries. Russia still uses the old style, so that their year 
begins eleven days later than ours. But to conform the Russian dates to those of the other European 
nations they are expressed like fractions, whose numerators point out the day of the month according 
to the Gregorian calendar, and denominators the day of the same or foregoing month, according to 
the ancient calendar. For example, these fractions, 22. /11. March March, signify an event to have 
happened in Russia the 11. th of March; to signify an event which happened the 21. st of December, 
1774. , is written thus, 


Dt. 1. January 1775. . 
Dt. 21. December 1774. . 


Some time after the use of ciphers became common in Europe, they were adopted to mark the days of 
the month; till then the Roman manner had been followed, which divided each month into three 
principal epochs, viz., Calends, Nones, and Ides. The calends always corresponded to the first day of 
the month, the nones to the fifth or seventh, and the ides being always eight days after the nones, fell 
consequently on the thirteenth or fifteenth of the month. The months in which the nones fell on the 


seventh were four, March, May, July, and October. Every month had eight ides; March, May, July, 
and October, had six nones, and the rest only four each month. These parts of the Julian months are 
reckoned backwards, so that the calends being the first day of the month, and supposing it to have 
four nones, the fifth day of the month will be called None, i.e., Nones, or Primus Nonarum, the 
second day is called Quartus, the third Tertius, and the fourth Pridie Nonas, i.e., the Eve of the 
Nones. In like manner, the thirteenth day will be the Idus, and sixth, VIII. Idus, the seventh, VII. 
Idus, &c. After the idus of any month, the following days are numbered backwards from the calends 
of the next month, so that the 14. th of January (for instance) is called XIX. Calendas Februarii, the 
fifteenth XVIII. Calendas Februarii, and so on, decreasing in order till the last day of the month, 
which is called Pridie Calendas Februarii. This ancient manner of reckoning the days is still retained 
in the Roman Datary; and, in general, in Latin inscriptions, or any work written in the Latin tongue. 
Hence we have the term Bissextile, (which we call Leap-year,) a year consisting of three hundred and 
sixty-six days: the day also which is this year added is called Bissextile, from its being inserted by 
the Romans next after the sixth of the calends of March, which was to be reckoned twice, and was 
distinguished by Bissexto Calendas Martii, agreeing with our 25. th of February. 


Hence proceeds the interruption every fourth year, in the cycle of the dominical letters. Every 
revolution of a fixed time, after which things return to the same order as before, is called a cycle; and 
the seven first letters of the alphabet are called Dominical, because their chief use is to mark each 
Sunday, or Lord’s-day. Dies Domini, so called in memory of the resurrection of our Saviour. 


When the church adopted the Roman calendar, instead of their Nundinal Letters, by which the 
Roman markets or fairs were kept, many alterations were necessary relative to its own customs. 
Among others, the division of weeks, marking each day by one of the seven letters, that which 
marked the Sundays during the year was called the Dominical Letter. By this arrangement the letter 
A is invariably placed against the 1. st of January; B against the 2. d of January; and so on to the 
seventh, G, which is placed against the seventh of January, after which the Letter A is placed against 
the eighth, &c., to the end of the year. But the Sunday letter changes every year, once in every 
common year, and in every fourth, or leap-year, twice. And the reason is, first, because the common 
year does not consist of exact weeks, having a day over, that is, fifty weeks and one day. So that as 
the year begins with A, set before the new-year’s day; so it ends with A, set before the last day, 
December 31. st. And the year again beginning with A, there will be AA falling together, December 
31. st, and January 1. st: so If the former happen to be Sunday, the other of course must stand for 
Monday; then reckoning forward, Sunday must fall on G, which will be the dominical letter that 
ensuing year. Thus the odd day shifts back the dominical letter every year in retrograde order. And 
this revolution would be terminated in seven years; but, secondly, there comes in another odd day 
every fourth year, being leap-year; and in that year there are consequently two interruptions, the 
Sunday letter being changed twice; once at the beginning of the year, and the second time towards 
the latter end of February, by the interposition of the bissextile, or intercalary day, which is placed 
next after the 24. th of February: and consequently leap-years have two dominical letters; the first 
serves till the 24. th of February, the second the remainder of the year. By this interruption each letter 
must be in its turn changed, and consequently a revolution of four times seven, (i.e. twenty-eight 
years,) brings the dominical letters to their first order. This cycle is called, from Sunday, the Solar 
Cycle. This cycle in strictness belongs only to the ancient Julian calendar; for the solar equation in 
the new style requiring the suppression of the bissextile three times every four hundred years, there 
must then result an unavoidable derangement in the dominical letters. This, however, does not hinder 
that this cycle be marked as usual in the Liturgy and Ephemeris, under the necessary corrections in 
the tables of the dominical letters. 


The error which crept into the ancient calendar, through the inaccurate calculation of the length of the 
year, was not the most difficult to be corrected. The faultiness of the lunar cycle offered difficulties 
vastly greater. But a minute detail of these, to show the value we ought to set on the labors which 
adjusted them, would be too much in this place. The Lunar Cycle is a revolution of nineteen years, in 
which time the new moons return to the same days they were on before, and in the same order. About 
four hundred and thirty-nine years before the birth of our Saviour, there was at Athens a famous 
astronomer named Meton, who, in comparing the ancient observations with those of his own time, 
thought he discovered that the new moons regularly appeared the same day, and in the same part of 
the heavens, every nineteen years. The prediction of eclipses became by this discovery quite easy, 
which rendered it very interesting; and was written at Athens in letters of gold, whence it was called 
the Golden number. Although, since the reformation of the calendar, these numbers have no real 
utility, they are still retained according to the old custom in almanacs, and other works of the like 
kind. 


Let us now see what influence the lunar cycle can have in the calendar. It was ordered by the old law 
to celebrate the Passover the very day of the full moon of the vernal equinox. The synagogue 
constantly observed this precept; and the first converted Jews conformed to the same observance. 
Consequently the Christians celebrated their Easter when the Jews ate their Paschal Lamb, on 
whatever day of the week fell the full moon. But as their object was very different, so the generality 
of the Christians put off the celebration of Easter to the Sunday following. However, in either case, a 
sure rule was needful to know the variations of the Paschal full moons; but the research was intricate, 
and, in the first ages, the church was much disturbed. But when it began to rest in security under the 
emperor Constantine, after mature discussion it was decreed in the council of Nice; 1. st, That the 
feast of Easter should be always celebrated on Sunday. 2. dly, That this Sunday should always be that 
which immediately followed the fourteenth day of the moon of the first month; but if this fourteenth 
day fell on Sunday, the feast of Easter was put off till the Sunday following, to avoid celebrating it 
the same day with the Jews. 3. dly, That the month counted first by the council, was that on which the 
fourteenth day of the moon either exactly corresponded with the vernal equinox, or the very next 
after the equinox. There remained therefore, no more than to know invariably the day of the vernal 
equinox, and that of the Paschal full moon; but this belonged to astronomers. Those of Alexandria 
being then in the first repute, were consulted. They answered that the equinox in that age happened 
on the 21. st of March; it was therefore decided that this equinox should be always fixed on the 21. st 
of that month. As to the day of the Paschal full moon, they declared that this day might vary from the 
21. st of March to the 18. th of April inclusively. For, in reckoning fourteen days, beginning with the 
8. th of March, the 14. th would answer to the 21. st, the very day of the equinox; then if this day 
were Saturday, the day after would be Easter-Sunday, the earliest that can possibly happen; for if 
Sunday were the 21. st, Easter-day would be removed to the Sunday following. But if the preceding 
new moon should fall on the 7. th of March, it would then be full moon the 20. th, and consequently 
before the equinox. The Paschal moon would then be the following, and must fall on the 5. th of 
April; because the preceding lunar month having no more than twenty-nine days, and commencing 
the 7. th of March, it must end the 4. th of April. Thus the 18. th of April would be in this case the 14. 
th day of the Paschal moon, and as this might fall on Sunday, it is evident that then Easter could not 
be celebrated till the Sunday following, that is, the 25. th of April, the latest date possible for the 
celebration of that feast. 


Those astronomers not knowing the exact length of the year, nor the error in the lunar cycle, which 
was found afterwards by the best observations to be an hour and a half too slow; this error, though it 


seems little, yet at the end of twelve ages it made a difference of four days between the astronomical 
new moons and those of the calendar. 


The first effect of this difference was often to put back the celebration of Easter an entire month; the 
second was to authorize the ridiculous practice of marking the new moons many days after their 
appearance. This error was too gross to escape notice, and, though many attempts were made to 
remedy it, it could not be abolished till Gregory XIII. happily executed the reformation of the 
calendar, which the council of Trent had so earnestly recommended to the sovereign pontiff. 


He consulted the learned of his time; invited many of them to Rome, and intrusted the revisal of their 
labors to Ciaconius, a priest of Toledo, and Clavius, a Jesuit, both eminent in astronomy: among the 
works of the latter is found a large treatise on the calendar, wherein he relates all the corrections 
made in it. 


The most important was that of the suppression of the lunar cycle, and substituting one much more 
commodious, called the Cycle of Epacts. It was invented by the famous Lilius, known in the history 
of the calendar under the name of Aloysius Lilius or Lewis Lilio. He was a physician, and very 
eminent in the sciences necessary for this invention. This cycle is a succession of numbers from one 
to thirty, so disposed in each month of the year, that they perpetually give the new moons, as may be 
seen in the following exposition; hence the Gregorian calendar obtained the epithet perpetual. 


To understand these successions, let us see how they are found. By the Epact, is meant the number of 
days which the lunar year differs from the solar corresponding to it. But to make this definition more 
intelligible, it must be observed that years are of two kinds; those which the course of the sun 
regulates, by its return to the same point of the firmament, are called Solar years, or Civil years with 
us, and ordinarily consist of three hundred and sixty-five days, divided into twelve months; and those 
called lunar years because regulated by the course of the moon. The lunar year consists of twelve 
lunations or lunar months. Now a lunar month is the interval between one new moon and the next. 
This interval was computed by the ancient astronomers to be twenty-nine days and a half; but to 
avoid the embarrassment of this fraction of a day, it was agreed that the lunar months should consist, 
alternately, of thirty and twenty-nine days, calling the former Full, the latter Cave, or Hollow months. 
Now six full and six hollow months make only three hundred and fifty-four days, consequently the 
lunar year is eleven days shorter than the common solar year. Therefore, if a lunar year begins the 1. 
st of January, it will end the 20. th of December. Thus the second common solar year will only 
commence when the second lunar year is already advanced eleven days. This second lunar year then 
will have eleven for epact. The two luminaries proceeding regularly in their course, it is evident that 
at the end of the third solar year the moon will be twenty-two days before the sun; twenty-two then 
will be the epact of the third year. At the end of the third year the moon will be advanced thirty-three 
days, which makes a lunation of thirty days to be added to the thirty-six lunar months already passed, 
in order to rank with the thirty-six correspondent solar months. The three days over are the epact of 
the fourth year. In general, the age of the moon at the 1. st of January, is always the epact of the new 
year. 


The intercalation of the thirteenth moon was introduced among the Greeks, with the cycle of nineteen 
years. These intercalations they called Embolisms, and the years of thirteen lunations Embolismic. 


These things being premised, we come to the investigation of the cycle of epacts. Suppose that the 1. 
st of January of the first year of a lunar cycle be the day of new moon, the moon then this year will 
have no age, consequently the current epact will be a o, or cipher; that of the following year will he 


eleven, i.e., the thirteenth moon will be eleven days old at the commencement of the thirteenth solar 
month. This being an odd moon should have thirty days, according to the alternate order of full and 
hollow months, (for it was agreed to make the odd lunations to consist of thirty days each;) nineteen 
days more were then wanting to complete the thirteenth moon, and consequently the fourteenth 
cannot commence sooner than the 20. th of January. Thus the epact eleven must directly answer to 
the twentieth day; and successively answer to all the other days of new moon in the same year; but 
the fourteenth lunation consisting only of twenty-nine days, the fifteenth must consequently begin the 
18. th of February; and it is opposite to this that Lilius placed the epact eleven. Then he reckoned 
thirty days for the fifteenth lunation, (and thirty-one in leap-years on account of the intercalated day 
in February,) and he found that the sixteenth moon commenced the 20. th of March. He there placed 
the current epact, and so on to the end of the second year of the cycle. 


The third having for epact twenty-two, i.e., the twenty-fifth moon being twenty-two days advanced at 
the 1. st of January the third year, the twenty-sixth moon must begin the 9. th of January. So Lilius 
placed opposite this day the epact twenty-two, which he afterwards carried to the 7. th of February, 
the 9. th of March, &c. 


By this disposition the thirty numbers designed to stand for all epacts possible were arranged in a 
retrograde order; so that the number thirty answered to the 1. st of January, and the numbers twenty- 
nine, twenty-eight, twenty-seven, twenty-six, &c., to one, answered respectively to the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, &c., to the 30. th of the same month. After which a new reckoning began, always 
following the same order. But as twelve times thirty make three hundred and sixty, Lilius imagined 
that, to reduce these three hundred and sixty epacts to three hundred and fifty-four, being the number 
of days in the lunar year, it would suffice to double six epacts. This reduction ought to have two 
conditions; the first, that all the even months (being hollow) should consist of twenty-nine days only; 
the second, that in conformity to the ancient custom, all the Paschal moons should consist also of 
twenty-nine days only. To accomplish the first condition, he doubled an epact each even month, such 
as February, April, &c., and by this means reduced the epacts to three hundred and fifty-four. To 
accomplish the second condition, it was necessary to reunite two epacts under one of the twenty-nine 
days, comprised under the two limits of the Paschal moons; these limits are the 8. th of March, and 
the 5. th of April, inclusively. This reunion he was obliged to effect, not only under one of these 
twenty-nine days, but also in the month of April; this could only be done the first five days of this 
month: he chose the fifth, and as epact twenty-five corresponded to this day, he joined to it the 
following epact twenty-four. He did the same in the other even months, and this is the reason we see 
in them the two epacts joined. With this precaution and some others, which equally denote Lilius’s 
singular foresight, the new calendar is brought to that perfection which precludes any essential error. 


We shall conclude this note with some definitions relative to the subject treated of therein. There are 
two principal and distinguished periods in chronology, viz., the Dionysian and the Julian. The 
Dionysian period was invented by Victor of Aquitaine, and from him is also called the Victorian 
Period; but better known under the name of the Dionysian, on account of Dionysius, surnamed the 
Little, who first introduced it about the beginning of the sixth century in order to determine the day of 
Easter. It is a revolution of five hundred and thirty-two years, produced by multiplying the solar cycle 
twenty-eight, by the lunar cycle nineteen. Victor, in forming it, intended to comprehend all the 
variations possible of the golden numbers combined with the numbers of the solar cycle, so that, in 
the course of each period, there would not be two years having the same golden number and the same 
solar cycle. 


To the Dionysian period, Joseph Julius Scaliger substituted the Julian, so called, because it was 
formed of Julian years, every fourth of which is bissextile. This period is of seven thousand nine 
hundred and eighty years, and is produced by the continual multiplication of the three cycles, viz.: 
That of the solar twenty-eight, of the lunar nineteen, and of the Roman indiction a cycle of fifteen 
years. The origin of this cycle seems as high as the time of Augustus; but, according to Baronius, it 
was instituted by Constantine about the year 312. . There are commonly reckoned three sorts of 
indictions; 1. st, The Cesarean, or Imperial, by which the times of paying taxes were indicated to the 
Roman subjects; also the dating of papers from the current year of indiction. It began on the eighth of 
the calends of October. 2. d, The Constantinopolitan, by which they marked (as they do at this day) 
the more Oriental calendars, as appears in the briefs of the Hieremian patriarch, and of Crusius’s 
Turco-Grecia. This begins on the calends of September. The third is called the Pontifical, or the 
Roman, which begins on the calends of January, and is now used. None of these hath any connection 
with the celestial motions, being only a series of numbers from one to fifteen, a number for each year. 
The fourth year of this cycle corresponded with the first year of our Saviour’s nativity, according to 
the most received system among the chronologists. The Julian period, consisting of such a vast 
number of years, hath this advantage, that, in the interval of seven thousand nine hundred and eighty 
years, there are not two which agree in the same golden number, in the same solar cycle, and the 
same indiction. 


All the Latins agree, that the first year of Dionysius’s Christian era had for its characters, the solar 
cycle ten, the lunar two, the Roman indiction four; which three cycles are found to coincide in the 
year 4714. of the Julian period only, as Scaliger noted; and Petavius remarks, “The beginning of the 
years of Christ, which men call the Christian era, is, as it were, the limit and hinge of chronology, and 
the common term in which the reasonings of all chronologers meet, as if they were drawn through 
many turnings and windings into the same computation.” 


It is to Dionysius the Little we owe the custom of counting the years by the birth of our Saviour. Till 
then, the Christians had followed, in this respect, the custom established in their several countries. 
The most part, however, reckoned from the foundation of Rome, or the succession of consuls, or that 
of emperors. But in the sixth age the Christian era of Dionysius was generally adopted in the church. 
It begins the 25. th of March, the day of our Saviour’s incarnation; and this is the epoch whence all 
the dates of bulls and briefs of the court of Rome are supposed to derive. The ordinary custom, 
however, is to date the beginning of the year from the 1. st of January. Thus the era of Dionysius 
begins nine months before the era ordinary among Christians. 


There is a crowd of other eras which may be seen in Petan’s Rationarium Temporum. Du Cange hath 
also made very large tables of all these matters, especially for the principal epochs of the Orientals. 


The opinion most followed, places the birth of our Saviour under the year 4000. , from the creation of 
the world. But there are good reasons for supposing it later. According to the common system, the 
beginning of our Era answers to the seven hundred and seventy-sixth year of the Olympiads, the 
seven hundred and fifty-second from the foundation of Rome, and to the seven hundred and forty- 
seventh of the era of Nabonassar, king of Babylon: this last is famous among the astronomers, on 
account of the great use which Ptolemy, among others, made of it. It commenced the 26. th of 
February. But if we would compare it with the Christian era, we must remember that its years 
consisted only of three hundred and sixty-five days. 


In the Roman Martyrology, published by the authority of pope Gregory XIII., and revised by the 
command of pope Urban VIII., we find these following words, which are every year on the 25. th day 
of December read in public: “In the 5199. th year from the creation of the world, when God created 
heaven and earth; in the 2957. th after the deluge; the 2015. th from the birth of Abraham; the 1510. 
th from Moses, and the time of the Israelites leaving Egypt; in the 1032. d from the time of David’s 
being anointed king; in the sixty-fifth week, according to the prophecy of Daniel; in the hundred and 
ninety-fourth Olympiad; in the seven hundred and fifty-second year since the building of Rome; in 
the forty-second of the reign of the emperor Octavius Augustus, when the whole world was blessed 
with peace; in the sixth age of the world, Jesus Christ, Eternal God, and Son of the Eternal Father, 
conceived of the Holy Ghost, was born of the Virgin Mary, in Bethlehem of Judea.” 


The years of the Turks and Arabs have only three hundred and fifty-four days; these are lunar years: 
hence their principal feast, the Bairam, happens successively in all the seasons of the year. The flight 
of Mahomet, or the Hegira, answers to the six hundred and twenty-second year of our era. It 
commences the 16. th of July. The calendar of the Persians is much better digested than that of the 
other Mahometans. See in Herbelot, and in L’Histoire des Mathematiques of M. Montucla, the 
ingenious correction which the two sultans Gelaliddin made therein the four hundred and sixty- 
seventh year of the Hegira, near five ages before the calendar of the Christians had received its 
present degree of exactness. 


That also of the Jews deserves praise for its precision. A comparison of it with the Ephemeris 
justifies the advantageous idea we ought to have of the rabbins who laid the foundations of it. The 
lunar year still regulates the Hebrew feasts. They use, however, the solar year, and with us distinguish 
two kinds, the common and the bissextile year, denominations which they even apply to the lunar 
year. They afterwards subdivide the common lunar year, and the bissextile lunar year, into three 
others; so that the lunar common year being never composed but of twelve moons, it can, however, 
be either defective, perfect, or common. In the 1. st, it consists of three hundred and fifty-three days; 
in the 2. d, of three hundred and fifty-five days; and, in the 3. d, of three hundred and fifty-four. 


The lunar bissextile year is always of thirteen months; but if it be defective, it has but three hundred 
and eighty-three days; if perfect, three hundred and eighty-five; and if common, three hundred and 
eighty-four days. They call the intercalated moon Veader, and, as we do, make it return seven times 
in the course of a lunar cycle. By this means they obtain a constant rule to ascertain their three 
principal feasts to the time prescribed by the law. These feasts are Pessah, or the feast of unleavened 
bread; Sebuhot, or the feast of weeks; Succot, or the feast of the tabernacles. Pessah, or the passover, 
always falls on the 15. th day of the month Nisan, which answers to a part of March and a part of 
April. Sebuhot, or Pentecost, is celebrated seven weeks after; Succot, the 15. th of the month Tisri, 
which answers partly to the month of September. 


The Jewish months are lunar, and have alternately thirty and twenty-nine days, according as they are 
perfect or defective; that is to say, according as they are full or hollow months. The first is called 
Nisan, the second Jiar, then follow in course, Sivan, Tamuz, Ab, Elul, Tisri, Hesvan, Casleu, Tebeth, 
Schebhat, and Adar. of these twelve months, five are always perfect, viz.: Nisan, Sivan, Ab, Tisri, 
and Schebhat. Five others are defective; Jiar, Tamuz, Elul, Tebeth, and Adar. These two others, 
Hesvan and Casleu, are sometimes both perfect, sometimes both defective. Sometimes one is perfect 
and the other defective. When they are both perfect, the year is perfect; if they are defective, the year 
also is defective; in fine, the year is common when one is perfect and the other not. In the leap-year 
the Jews make their month Adar of thirty days. 


Their civil year begins with the month Tisri; that of their ancient kings began with the month Nisan, 
which is still the first of their legal year; they reckon 1780. to begin from the 26. th of September, the 
5541. st civil year since the creation of the world, and 1713. th since the destruction of the Temple of 
Jerusalem by Titus. 


The Jews call the commencement of each month, Roshodes. Now the roshodes generally happen the 
same day with the new moon, or the day following, or two days after at furthest. When roshodes hath 
two days, they date the beginning of the month from the second day. If this month is preceded by a 
perfect month, there are in it two days of roshodes; if it is preceded by a defective month, there is but 
one day. The roshodes follow exactly the days of the week, so that if the roshodes Nisan happens a 
Saturday, the roshodes Jiar happens a Sunday and Monday; the roshodes Sivan a Tuesday; the 
roshodes Tamuz a Wednesday and Thursday, and so of the rest. 


The Jews still hold to the ancient manner of reckoning the days from the setting of the sun to the next 
setting. They make them consist of twenty-four hours, which they reckon one after another as the 
Italians; but these hours are not equal, as ours, except at the equinoxes, because they divide them into 
twelve hours of day-light, while the sun is above the horizon, and into twelve hours of night, while 
the sun is below the horizon; consequently they cannot be equal. Instead of dividing the hour into 
sixty parts, or minutes, they divide theirs into one thousand and eighty parts. See on the feasts of the 
Jews, and manner of calculating the new moons, Calendrier Hébraique qui contient tous les 
Roshodes, Samedis, Solennités et Jetines de |’Année, by M. Venture, Amsterdam, 1770. . 


The origin of numeral figures, used in arithmetical computations, has been a subject of dispute in the 
republic of letters. It is allowed that we are indebted for them to the genius of the eastern nations; the 
Indians being reckoned the inventors of the notation, which we call Arabian, because we had it from 
them, and they from the Indians, as they themselves acknowledge. But when the Indians invented this 
method, and how long it was before the Arabs got it, is uncertain. These things only we know: 1. . 
That we have no ground to believe the ancient Greeks or Romans were acquainted with it; for 
Maximus Planudes, the first Greek writer who treats of arithmetic according to this notation, lived 
about the year 1370. , as Vossius says, or about 1270. , according to Kircher, long after the Arabian 
notation was known in Europe; and owns it for his opinion that the Indians were the inventors, from 
whom the Arabs got it, as the Europeans from them. 2. . That the Moors brought it into Spain, 
whither many learned men from other parts of Europe went to seek that and the rest of the Arabic 
learning, (and even the Greek learning from the Arabic versions, before they got the originals,) 
imported there by the Saracens. As to the time when this new art of computation was first known in 
Europe. Vossius thinks it was not before the year 1250. , but doctor Wallis has, by many good 
authorities, proved that it was before the year 1000. ; particularly that Gerbertus, afterwards pope by 
the name of Sylvester II., who died in 1003. , was acquainted with this art, and brought it from Spain 
into France long before his death. The doctor shows that it was known to Britain before 1150. , and 
brought a considerable length, even in common use, before 1250. , as appears by the Treatise of 
Arithmetic of John de Sacro Bosco, who died about 1256. . He also gives an instance from a mantel- 
tree of a chimney in the parsonage-house of Helendon in Northamptonshire, wherein is inscribed in 
basso-relievo Mo. 133. , being the date of the year 1133. , (Philos. Trans., No. 255. .) Another 
instance was discovered in the window of a house, part of which is a Roman wall, near the market- 
place in Colchester, where between the carved lion stands an escutcheon with the figures 1090. , 
(Phlios. Trans. loc. cit.) Though our present numerals are somewhat different in figure from the 
Arabian, having been changed since they first came among us; yet the art of computation by them is 
still the same. See Malcolm’s Arithm. Lond. 1730. ; Wallis, &c. 


4103 Ribera,1. 3. , c. 15. ; Yepez,1. 2. , c. 38., p. 471.. 
4104 Yepez,1. 4.. 
4105 Her own Life, c. 26. . 


4106 The Lombards were so Called, not from a kind of long sword, as some have pretended, but from 
their long beards, which they never shaved or cut; Long baer, as Paulus Diaconus, the original 
historian of this nation, positively assures us, (1. 1., c. 9. , p. 411. , ap. Murator. Scriptor. Italie, t. 1. 
,) and as Joseph Assemani proves from other authorities. Muratori favors the same etymology, 
(Annall d’Italia, t. 6. .) Paulus Diac. (de Gestis Longobardorum,1. 1. , c. 1. , 2. , ed. Murator. Scrip. 
Ital. t. 1. , p. 408. ) and Fredegarius inform as, that they came originally from Scandinavia into 
Germany, and that from the banks of the Danube in Noricum and Pannonia, they penetrated into Italy 
in 575. . They were originally a nation of the Goths in Sweden, and were called Longobardi by 
Tacitus and succeeding writers. 


4107 This Notker died in 912. , on the 6. th of April, on which day he is commemorated in the 
monastery of St. Gall. He left a good Martyrology, which he chiefly collected from Ado and Rabanus 
Maurus and which was for a long time made use of in most of the German churches. It was published 
by Canisius in his Lectiones antiq. t. 4. , Ed. Basn. Sigebert and Honoratus confound Notker with 
Notger, bishop of Liege, who lived a century later, and who was not (as they imagine) abbot of St. 
Gall. It is equally as error to confound him with Notker Labeon and Notker the Physician, who had 
been in the same monastary. See Hist. Lit. de la Fr. t. 6. , p. 135. , &c.; and Bolland. ad 6. , Apr. pp. 
576. , 595. . 


4108 Canis, Lect. Antiqu. ed. vet. t. 5. , p. 896. ed. Basnagi, t. 1. , pp. 785. , 792. : Bibl. Patr. 
Lugd. t. 11. , p. 1046. . 


4109 This sermon is the only writing of our saint that is come down to us. For the letter published by 
Usher under his name, (Sylloge Epist. Hibern. p. 16. ,) belongs to St. Gall second bishop of Clermont 
in Auvergne. See Cave, p. 379. ; Hist. Litter. t. 3. , p. 563... 


ps 


110 Mab. Annal. Bened.1. 3. ,n. 23.. 


S 


111 


See Scheutzer’s most curious Iter Alpinum. 


S 


112 Collat. 14. , c. 10... 


4113 5 Bonif ep. 70. . 
4114 vfabill. Act. Ben. t. 4. , pp. 83., et 394. . Annal.1. 22. , n. 64. ; S. Bonif. ep. 92. et 104. . 
4115 Conc. t.6., pp. 1702. , 1722. . 


4116 Inter S. Bonif. ep. 4.,5.,45.,46.,47., 62.,100., 101., 111. 


4117 th. ep. 106... 


4118 cy Sturmius, a Bavarian by birth, and a disciple of St. Boniface, was sent by him into Italy, to 
gather a code of the most perfect monastic observances, which he committed to writing a little after 
he had been appointed by Boniface, the first abbot of Fulde, in 744. . St. Sturmius afterwards fell into 
disgrace with king Pepin, by whom he was banished, upon an accusation that he had favored that 
prince’s enemies; but he was soon recalled. He was in high esteem with Charlemagne, and died in 
776. , on the 17. th of December. See his life written by a disciple, who was afterwards fourth abbot 
of Fulde, extant in Mabill. Sec. 3. , Ben. par. 2. , with remarks. See also Bulteau,1. 4., c. 14... 


4119 Mabill. Act. Ben. t. 4., p. 400., et Annal.1. 25.,n.55.. 


4120 This piece is published by Mabillon, among other monuments of that nature, in a work entitled 
Vetus Disciplina Monastica, Paris, 1726. . By this work, and St. Boniface’s letter to pope Zachary it 
appears that those monks never touched wine or flesh, and labored with their hands. 


4121 Chromer, (1. 7. ,) Baillet, and some others, style him duke of Carinthia, marquis of Moravia, 
&c. But Moravia, which, as appears from Bertius. (Rerum German,) was at that time possessed by 
another family, is substituted by mistake for Meran. The town of Meran, situated near the castle of 
Tirol, from which that name was afterwards given to the county, was a famous principality created 
before the reign of Frederic Barbarossa; by failure of heirs male, its dominions were afterwards 
divided between the Venetians, the dukes of Bavaria and Austria, the lord of Nuremberg, and other 
neighboring princes. The castle of Andechs (now called the Holy Mountain, on account of the great 
number of saints’ bodies there interred) is situated opposite to Diessen, (probably Strabo’s Damasin,) 
now famous for a monastery of Regular Canons of St. Austin, in part of the ancient Vindelicia, now 
in Bavaria. The most religious and illustrious family of the counts of Andech is famous in the 
Martyrologies of Bavaria and Austria for the great number of saints it has produced: as, B. Rathard, a 
most pious priest who first built the church of St. George at Diessen, in the reign of Louis 
Débonnaire, in 850. . Batho, now called Rasso, count or governor of Eastern Bavaria or Austria, 
celebrated for his extraordinary piety and devotion, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, many religious 
foundations, and several glorious victories over the barbarians, who from Pannonia invaded the 
eastern and southern provinces of Germany. He died on the 17. th of June, 954. . St. Otho, bishop of 
Bamberg, who, by his zealous preaching and missions, converted a considerable part of Pomerania to 
the faith. He died on the 5. th of July, 1189. . (See his life written by one who was his contemporary, 
in Canisius, Antiq. Lect. t. 2. , and Gretzer,1. de Sanctiis Bambergensibus.) This saint was son to 
Bertold II., count of Andechs. His sister St. Mechtildes was abbess of Diessen. (See her life by 
Engelhard, abbot of Lanchaim, in Caols. Lect. Antigu. t. 5. ; also Chronicon Andescense, et 
Chronicon Hirsaugie.) St. Hedwiges and St. Elizabeth of Hungary (Nov. 19. ) are of this family. 
Bertold IL. is called by some authors marquis, by others, count of Maran; the title of margrave, or 
marquis, for a governor or prince of marshes or frontier provinces, was at that time seldom made use 
of. 


4122 See Lazius and Raderus, t. 3. , passim. 


4123 prov. 30. :10. , &c. 


4124 Whence this distich: 
In sola missa non est contenta ducissa. 


Quot sunt presbyteri, tot missas optat haberi. 
4125 Chromer1. 6. : Dlugoss,1. 7. , ad an. 1241. , p. 677... 
4126 Dlugoss, Hist. Polon.1. 7. , pp. 781. , 783., t.1.. 


4127 Another St. Hedwiges, daughter of Lewis, king of Hungary, (who was also elected king of 
Poland,) was chosen sovereign queen of Poland in 1384. , and was eminent for her immense charities 
to the poor, her liberality to churches, monasteries, and universities; her humility and aversion to 
pomp or gaudy apparel her meekness, which was so wonderful that, in so exalted a station, she was 
utterly a stranger to anger and envy. She read no books but such as treated of piety and devotion; the 
chief being the Holy Scriptures, Homilies of the Fathers, Acts of Martyrs and other Saints, and the 
meditations of St. Bernard, &c. She married Jagello, grand duke of Lithuania, in 1386. , on condition 
he should be baptized, and should plant the faith in his duchy, which became from that time united to 
Poland. She died at Cracow, in 1399. . On her miracles see Dlugoss, (1. 10. , p. 160. ,) Chromer, and 
other Polish writers, who gave her the title of saint, though her name is not inserted in the 
Martyrologies. 


4128 Coloss. 1. :14.. 
4129 1,2, ,c. 43. 
41307, 1. | pp. 551., 552... 


4131 Ung ex vii. a Lucd depictis. Bosius et Aringhi, Roma Subterran.1. 3. , c. 41. . On St. Luke’s 
pictures of the B. Virgin, see Jos. Assemani in Calend. Univers ad 18. Oct. t. 5. , p. 306. . 


4132 1 uke 1.:2.. 


4133 L. 4. , contr. Marcion, c. 2. . 


4134 acts 16. :8.,9.,10.. 


pws 


135 st Tren.1.3.,c.14.. 
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(op) 


Col. 4. :14.. 


s 


137 Philem. v. 24. . 


4138 Rom, 16. :21.. 


4139 Rom, 2. :16. . 

4140 L. 4. , contra Marcion, c. 5. . 

41417 uke 17, :17-20., and 1. Cor. 11. :23., 24., 25.. 
41427 uke 24. :34., and 1. Cor. 15. :5. . 

4143 ¢+ Hieron. Proleg. in Matt. et S. Greg. Naz. Carm. 33. . 
41449. Cor. 8. :18., 19. 

4145 Baron. in Annal. t. 1. , ad an. 55. . ed. nov. Luccens. 
4146 Roma Subterr.1. 3. , c. 41. ; Lorinus in Acta Apost. 
4147 ¢+ Hieron. Catal. Vir, Ilustr. c. 7. . 

4148 9 Tim. 4. :11.. 


4149 St. Epiph. heer. 51. . 
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St. Hippolytus in MS. Bodleiane Bibl ap. Milles in Pref. in Luc. p. 120. . 


ps 


151 Mabil. Ann. t.3., p. 414.. 
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Naz. or. 3. . 

4153 paulin. ep. 12., p. 155... 

4154 5 Gaud. Serm. 17... 

4155 De Vir. Illustr. c. 7. . 

4156 s+. Hieron. Ib.: Philostorg. Idat. in Chron. Theodor. Lector, p. 567. . 
4157 Ser. 17. . 

4158 § Paulin. ep. 24., et. 12. . 


4159 Eus. Vit. Constant.1. 4. , c. 58... 


4160 





Socrates, Hist. Eccl. 


4161 Soo Procop. de A:dif. Justiniani also Mr. Ball, On the Antiquities of Constantinople, App. to 
Gyllius, p. 45. . 


4162 Baron. ad an. 586. ,n. 25.. 

a165 Paleographia Greca,1. 1. , pp. 22. , 23... 

4164 1h .1.7., p. 456. . 

4165 Theodoret, Hist. Eccl.1. 3. , c. 24. , and Philoth. c. 2. . 
4166 St. Chrys. Hom. 21. , in Ephes. t. 11. , p. 162. , ed. Ben. 


4167 tHe lays down this fundamental rule, that as the perfection of virtue consists in the purity and 
fervor of our love of God, our aim and all our endeavors must be levelled at this mark. The first and 
chief condition is, that by crucifying all inordinate desires, and subduing our passions, we calm and 
regulate our interior, ground our hearts in holy peace, plant in them the deepest sentiments of 
humility, meekness charity, and every virtue; and be solicitous and careful that all our exercises and 
actions be animated by the interior spirit, and have the root and principle of these virtues in the heart; 
for austerities are not only lost, but even become pernicious, unless they spring from, and are 
grounded in the interior sentiment or spirit. Next to our care to extirpate the seeds of vicious and 
earthly affections, we must study to perform all our duties with affection and sweetness, loving the 
duties themselves, and doing nothing by constraint or violence: a circumstance capitally contrary to 
interior peace. It is necessary that we shun all disturbance of mind, and irregular passion, keep our 
souls in a constant state of serenity and peace, and always have God before our eyes, without much 
regard to please any other but him alone. If any disturbance begins to arise in us, we must instantly 
fly to God, turning our hearts to him in holy prayer as Jesus in the garden returned thrice to prostrate 
himself before his heavenly Father. A city is not built in a day; and this is no less an undertaking than 
to build a house for God, and a temple for his Holy Spirit, though he himself be the principal 
architect. The corner-stone and chief foundation of this building is humility. “Desire, therefore,” says 
the saint, “to be contemned and vilified by the whole world, and never to follow your own will and 
inclinations: lay all your desires before God, begging that only his will be done, and that it alone may 
reign in you, without any alloy of your own will. Whatever withdraws you from humility, let the 
pretence be ever so specious, is a false prophet, and a ravenous wolf, which, under the cover of a 
sheep’s skin, comes to devour what you have gathered with much time and industry.” Next to the 
care of humility, he recommends perfect self-denial; and gives the third place to constant 
recollection; adding this caution, that we must not suffer a zeal for the souls of others to hurt our 
own, by being made a pretext for neglecting any of these practices. For the comfort of those who 
labor under interior trials and scruples, the saint observes, that God frequently permits such for the 
advancement of a soul in humility and purity of heart. The tranquillity which St. Peter so strongly 
recommends as the preparation fitting a soul to be made the abode of the Holy Ghost, is not a state of 
inaction; for though the soul be neither darkened with the clouds, nor ruffled with the storms of 
inordinate passions, fears, or desires, she is all action, and all fire, being penetrated with the deepest 
sentiments, and employed in the most ardent acts of sweet love, hope, compunction, holy fear, and all 
other virtues. 


4168 Her own Life, c. 30. . 
4169 Th ¢. 35. ; Foundat. c. 5.. 


4170 Hippocrates, for reasons of health, allows no constitution at any time above seven, or at most 
eight hours for sleep. Many can accustom themselves to be satisfied with six, or even five, some with 
three or four hours’ sleep, without prejudice. Very great abstemiousness makes very little sleep 
required. Devout servants of God regret the loss of any moments of this short life which they can 
employ in the divine praises, or in tears of compunction, which sacrifice, by watchings in the silence 
of the night, becomes more acceptable to God. Watchings, moreover, are a part of penance, and 
subdue the body more than fasts. But the extraordinary watchings and fasts of some saints, who were 
conducted by an uncommon impulse of the Holy Ghost, can only be proposed as patterns for 
imitation at a very great distance; and discretion is a necessary condition in mortification. However, 
the difficulties or impossibility which many apprehend in embracing a penitential course according to 
their circumstances, are generally imaginary only, and arise from shadows and groundless fears, 
which sloth and sensuality create. Such a course, undertaken heartily, and with resolution and fervor, 
will not be found hard: but every thing wears a frightful face to those who have not courage to set 
their hands to work, as a coward starts a shadows. Mortification in little things, if constant, and 
accompanied with a spirit of perfect self-denial, sincere humility, and a desire of concealing itself 
from the eyes of others, may be of great efficacy, without the danger of being observed by others. 


S 
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Her own Life, c. 27.. 


S 


172 1. Cor.7..5. Aug.1. de fide, et Oper. c. 16. , cap. Si Infidelis, causa 28. , qu. 7. , et cap. Quantc. 
Ext. De Divortiis. Nat. Alexander, Theol. Dogm. t. 2. ,1. 2., reg. 4.,5., p. 153... 


4173 The nunnery of St. Frideswide being dispersed in the Danish wars, this became a house of 
secular priests, till, in 1111. , Roger, bishop of Salisbury, founded in this church of St. Frideswide a 
monastery of Regular Canons of St. Austin. Cardinal Wolsey, in 1525. , began in it the foundation of 
a noble college; but all his lands and revenues being seized by king Henry VIIL., in 1529. , that prince 
re-established this collegiate church in 1532. , for a dean and twelve canons, but dissolved it in 1545. 
. This king erected a new bishopric for Oxfordshire, which he settled first at Osney, then a priory of 
Austin canons; but, in 1546. , he removed it to Oxford, making the church of St. Frideswide (which 
from that time it called Christ-Church) the cathedral, and refounding the college both of canons and 
students. This royal and ample foundation consists of a dean, eight canons, and one hundred students, 
besides chaplains, choristers, &c. See Chamberlain’s Present State of England; Tanner’s Notitia 
Monastica; Historia Fundationis Prioratus S. Frideswide Oxon. per Will. Wyrley, MS.; also Registra 
Chartas Originales, &c., in Thesauraris A.dis Christi Oxon. 


41747 uke 14, :33.. 


4175 This monk is not to be confounded with St. Winwaloe, abbot of Landevenech, who is honored 
on the 3. d of March. 


4176 Bolland. t. 4. , Mart. p. 248. ,n.14.. 


4177 See Di0.1. 51. ; Tacitus, Annal.1. 2. , Baron. Not. in Martyr. 20. Oct. and Notitia Dignitatum 
Imp. Occis. c. 128. , ap. Grevium Ant. Rom. t. 7. , Col. 1638. , where it is said, that Egypt fed the 
citizens of Rome four months in the year; and sent to Rome, in the reign of Augustus, twenty 
millions of Roman bushels of born. 


4178 Psalm 93. :17.. 


4179 Theodoret Philoth, c. 1.. 
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Anud Jos Assemani Bibl. Orient. t. 3. ,n.2.. 


4181 





Sozomen,1. 6. , c. 34.. 


4182 The system of a good and evil principle was not peculiar to the Magians; for it prevailed in 
many parts of Asia and Africa, especially in some sects among the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Syrians, 
Indians, and Egyptians, but made its appearance in great variety of shapes and dresses. See Joan. 
Christoph; Welfii, Manicheismus ante Man cheos, Hamb. 1707. ; et Moshemi Observationes ad 
Cudworthi Systema, pp. 328. , 423. . But, as in all those countries, there were other numerous sects 
which worshipped idols, so there were also in Persia. 


ps 


183 Baron. ad an. 46. ,n.11.. 


4184 Lamius, Singulari de Eruditione Apost. libro, c. 11. , p. 190. , ed. an. 1738. ; Foggini, De 
Romano S. Petri Itinere et Episcopatu, Exercit. 14. , p. 289. , ad p. 365. . 


4185 See Foggini, Ib. p. 290. , and his defence under the following title, La vera Istoria di S. Romolo, 
Vescovo e Protettore di Fiesole, liberata dal D. Fr. Foggini dalle calunnie. Anno 1742. . 


4186 ~ncient calendars, copied by Usuard, mention SS. Saula, Martha, and companions, Virgins and 
Martyrs, at Cologne, on the 20. th of October. Natalis Alexander and the authors of the New Paris 
Breviary take this Saula to be the same with Ursula. The Bollandists promise new memoirs relating 
to these martyrs; all the acts which have been published are universally rejected. Baronius thinks the 
ground of the account given of them by Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his MS. history of the British 
affairs, kept in the Vatican library, preferable to the rest. This author tells us, that Ursula was daughter 
to Dionoc, king or prince of Cornwall; and that she was sent by her father to Conan, a British prince 
who had followed the tyrant Maximus, who had commanded the imperial forces in Britain under 
Gracian, and assuming the imperial diadem, in 382. , had passed into Gaul. But several circumstances 
in this relation show it to be of no better a stamp than the rest. It appears by the tombs of these 
martyrs at Cologne, that their number was very great. Wandelbert, a monk of Pruin, in Ardenne, in a 
private Martyrology which he complied in verse, in 850. , makes their number to amount to 
thousands; but he had seen their false acts. Sigebert, in 1111. , makes them eleven thousand. Some 
think this a mistake arising from the abbreviation XI. MV. for eleven martyrs and virgins, for the 
chronicle of St. Tron’s seems to count eleven companions, (Spicileg. t. 7. , p. 475. .) The Roman 
Martyrology mentions only St. Ursula and her companions; nor is their number determined in any 
authentic records Geoffrey of Monmonth places their martyrdom in the reign of Maximus, towards 
the close of the fourth age but Otho of Frisingen, (1. 4. , c. 28. ,) the interpolator of Sigebert’s 


Chronicle, and Bishop Usher, in the middle of the fifth. As to the fancy, that Undecimilla might have 
been the name of one of these virgins, (see Valesiana, p. 49. ,) it is destitute of all shadow of the least 
foundation, and exploded by all critics. 


4187 Chron. Usher Ant. Britan., c. 8., p. 108. , andc. 12. , p. 224... 


4188 Read Fene on, Sur |’Education des Filles; and another older French book, printed in English, in 
1673. , under this title. The Christian Education of Children; and Dr. Gobinet’s Instructions of Youth; 
also, his treatise of The Imitation of the holy Youth of J. C. 


4189 Emmian. Marcel.1. 21. . 
4190 Bochart, Canaan,1. 2. , c. 12. . Calmet, &c. 
4191 watt. 10. :8. . 


4192 This Epidaurus is not to be confounded with two towns of that name in Peloponnesus, one of 
which was famous for the worship of Esculaplus. 





4193 See on this earthquake St. Jerom, in Chron. Euseb. Anno 2. , Valentiniani; and in Isa. 1. :15. ; 
Orosius,1. vii., c. 32. ; Socrates,1. iv., c. 3. ; Idat. in Fastis. Chron. Paschale, Amm. Marce11.1. xxvi. 


4194 St. Hier. ep. 49. , fol. 13., ad Paulin. t. 4. , par. 2. , p. 564. , Ed. Ben. 
4199 Soz, t.3.,¢.14.;1.5.,¢.9., 19. 


4196 st. Nicasius, or Nicaise, or Nigaise, M., has been thought by some to have preceded St. Mello 
in the see of Rouen, but he seems not to have penetrated beyond the river Epte. In the province called 
French Vexio, where be suffered martyrdom with St. Quirinus, (or Cerin,) St. Scubiculns, and a 
woman called St. Pientia. He was a holy priest who preached the faith in Gaul about the time of the 
martyrdom of St. Dionysius of Paris. See F. Pommeraye, a Benedictin monk, Histoire des Archev. de 
Rouen. This saint’s name is usually written Nigaise, that he may not be confounded with Nicaise of 
Rheims. 


4197 Theodore.1. 2. , c. 8. ; Bolland. t. 3. , Maij. in Tr. prelim, p. 9. , n. 34. 

4198 See Tillem. Hist. Eccl. t. 7. , p. 395. ; Jortin’s remarks on Eccl. Hist. vol. iii. p. 277. . 

4199 See the Acts of SS. Bonosus, &c., Aug. 21., t. 8., p. 289. . 

4200 The name of St. Romanus is famous in France, on account of an extraordinary privilege which 
the metropolitical chapter of Rouen enjoys of releasing in his honor a prisoner under sentence of 
death for murder, every year, on the feast of the ascension of our Lord. The chapter sends notice to 


the parliament of Rouen two months before to stop the execution of criminals till that time; and on 
that day choose the prisoner, who, being first condemned to death by the parliament, then is set at 


liberty, assists in carrying the shrine of St. Romanus in the great procession, hears two exhortations, 
then is told that in honor of St. Romanus he is pardoned. After the procession, a high mass is sung in 
the metropolitical church, by an ancient privilege, though it be five or six o’clock in the evening. The 
common people pretend this privilege took its rise from St. Romanus killing a great serpent with the 
assistance of a murderer whom he took out of the dungeon. But no traces of this story are found in 
any life of this saint, or in any writings before the latter end of the fourteenth century. The figure of a 
serpent called Gargouille, seems here, as in some other towns, originally to have been meant to 
represent symbolically the devil overcome by Christ. The deliverance of the condemned criminal was 
probably intended for a symbol of the redemption of mankind through Christ. The dukes of 
Normandy granted and maintained this privilege; and it has been confirmed by several French kings. 
It is called Privilege de la Fierté ou chasse de St. Romain. Under the French kings of the first race, 
several holy bishops were sometimes allowed by the kings and governors to set open prisons. It is not 
improbable that from some such action of St. Romanus this privilege arose. Some moderns think it 
was established in memory of his having miraculously stopped the overflowing of the river: the 
origin of this privilege has been the subject of many dissertations. See Duplessis, Descr. de la Haute 
Norm, t. 2.. 


4201 artificial heads of hair were used by some before perukes became the fashion. 


4202 The council of Basil was continued eighteen years, first at Basil, afterwards at Lausanne. Its 
proceedings in 1433. concerning the Hussites, and some points of ecclesiastical discipline, were 
approved and confirmed by pope Eugenius IV., and this council is allowed to have been legal and 
general in the beginning, says Bellarmin; most theologians and canonists say, to the tenth session, 
held in 1433. . During this session the pope by a message ordered it to be removed; and from this 
time the synod refused to admit his legates. By a few French theologians (whose number is very 
inconsiderable among those of that nation) it has been esteemed legal beyond this term to the twenty- 
sixth session, in 1437. , when it was solemnly and finally dissolved by a bull of Eugenius, and the 
general council at the same time opened at Ferrara, to which Turrecramata, and a considerable part of 
those prelates that were assembled at Basil, then removed. Some, however, stayed behind, and 
continued their sessions, but from this time schismatically during the forty-five last sessions. In the 
thirty-sixth (schismatical) session, anno 1439. , it was decreed, that the opinion which affirms the 
Blessed Virgin to have been conceived without original sin, is conformable to the Catholic faith, and 
to be held by all Catholics. The French Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VII. relating chiefly to the 
collation of benefices, in 1438. , was approved by this council. In the thirty-ninth session, in 1439. , 
Amedeus VII., formerly duke of Savoy, was chosen antipope, under the name of Felix V. This prince 
had governed his state with great prudence and virtue, and, in 1416. , first erected the county of 
Savoy into a duchy. In 1434. he resigned his dominions to his two sons, and, turning hermit, retired 
to Ripailles, a most pleasant priory and solitude near the lake of Geneva; whence the proverb Faire 
Ripaille, for taking a pleasant country vacation. In 1439. he was prevailed upon by the schismatical 
prelates at Basil to receive from them a pretended pontificate; which he afterwards voluntarily 
resigned, in 1449. , and, being created cardinal by Nicholas V. died piously at Geneva. The presence 
of the chief patriarchs, as principal prelates, (at least by their deputies,) and of bishops from the 
different kingdoms of the Catholic Church, who represent the body of the first pastors of the whole 
church, are conditions necessary to constitute a general council; which were wanting at Basil after the 
tenth session: these were even then holding a general council at Florence. The confirmation of the 
pope is also required by most canonists and theologians to a general council. If doubts arise whether 
a council be general, we are to consider whether it be looked upon by the church as such, and as the 


representative of the whole; or whether the whole church receives ex post facto, as they say, and 
acquiesces in its decisions. Thus the frivolous objection that the conditions of certain councils are 
ambiguous, falls to the ground, and we can not in practice be at a loss where to fix this authority, 
though this may sometimes be obscure till circumstances are cleared up. 


The true general council of Florence met first at Ferrara in 1437. ; and thither John Paleologus, the 
Greek emperor, with his prelates, repaired. After sixteen sessions, a contagious distemper breaking 
out at Ferrara, the council was removed by Eugenius IV. to Florence, in 1439. , and the same year, in 
the twenty-fifth session, (which was the tenth that was held at Florence,) on the 6. th of July, the 
Greeks having renounced their schism and errors, (except Mark of Ephesus,) the decree of union was 
signed. After the departure of the Greek the Armenians abjured their heresy, and subscribed a decree 
of union proposed by Eugenius IV. This council lasted three years after this, and was at length 
concluded at Rome, in the Lateran palace, in 1442. . See Nat. Alex. Hist. Sac. 15. , Diss. 8. , 9. ; 
Macquer; Le Fevre in Cont. Fleury t. 22. ,1. 3. , Graveson; Leo Allatius, de Consensu Eccl. Occid. et 
Orient.; Berthier, Hist. l’Egl. Gallic, t. 16. , &c. 


4203 Bohemia was at that time overrun with Hussites, and from the year 1415. had been a scene of 
blood and tumults. To revenge the death of John Huss, Zisca, (whose true name was John of 
Trocznou.) a veteran general, assembled an army of his followers, and plundered the whole country 
with unheard-of barbarity. After the death of king Wenceslas, in 1417. , he opposed the election of 
Sigismund, who was emperor of Germany, defeated his armies eight times, built the strong fortress 
which he called Thabor, amidst waters and mountains, and died in 1424. . Sigismund had made peace 
with him before his death, and at the council of Basil promised the archbishopric of Prague to John 
Rockysana, a clergyman, who had been deputed by the Hussites to the council of Basil, but who 
abjured that heresy, upon condition that the laity in Bohemia might be allowed to communicate in 
both kinds. The deputies of the council of Basil, and the Catholic assembly at Iglaw, in the diocese of 
Olmutz, in 1436. , acquiesced; but required this condition, that, in case of such a concession, the 
priest should declare before giving the communion in both kinds, that it is an error to believe that 
Christ’s body or blood is alone under either kind. This Rockysana boggled at: nor would the pope 
ever grant him his bulls. His partisans, however, styled him archbishop, and he appeared at their head 
till his death, which happened a little before that of George Pogebrac, in 1471. , who had been king 
of Bohemia from the year 1458. : though secretly a Hussite, he demolished the fortress of Thabor, 
that it might not serve for a retreat to rebels. 


4204 The chief works of St. John Capistran are, A Treatise on the Authority of the Pope against the 
Council of Basil; The Mirror of Priests; A Penitential; On the Last Judgment; On Antichrist and the 
Spiritual Warfare; with some tracts on points of the civil and canon law. His books on the conception, 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, on Christ’s passion, (on which see Benedict XIV. de Canoniz. Sanct.,) 
several against Rockysana, and the Hussites, &c., have never been printed. 


4205 The victories of Tamerlane over Bajazet, in 1399. , had not so weakened the Turks but they 
raised their heads again in the reign of Mahomet I., who wrested from the Venetians several places of 
which they were then possessed on the coasts of Asia Minor and in Europe; for their dominions at 
that time extended from the Capo d’ Istria to the walls of Constantinople. In 1420. this conqueror took 
from them Salonica, the capital of Macedon; which the Greek emperor had given them, because he 
was not in a condition himself to defend it. Mahomet’s two immediate successors, Amurath II. and 
Mahomet II., were the greatest conquerors that nation ever produced. The former, nevertheless, met 


with great checks from Hunniades and Scanderbeg. Hunniades defeated two armies, which he sent to 
invade Hungary, in 1442. , and obtained for king Ladislas IV. a good peace. But that prince, thinking 
the opportunity of the crusade favorable, broke his treaty, by the advice of the legate cardinal Julian, 
on this false pretence, that the infidels never observed treaties with Christians, when it seemed their 
interest to break them; as if the injustice of others could excuse in them the same crimes. In 
punishment, while Hunniades routed the left wing of the Turks, the king, by his own rashness, lost 
the victory with his life, in the plains of Varne, in Bulgary, in 1444. . Ladislas V. the son of Albert of 
Austria, a child only five years old, being chosen king, Hunniades was appointed governor of the 
kingdom, which he protected by his valor. At the same time reigned in Epirus the famous George 
Castriot, called by the Turks Scanderbeg, that is, lord Alexander, who passed his youth among them 
an hostage from his father in the court of Amurath II. His wonderful exploits and his victories over 
the numerous armies of Amurath and Mahomet II. are as well known as the name of king Arthur. See 
his life written by Marinus Barlet, a contemporary priest of Epirus; and that compiled in French by F. 
Poncet, Jesuit, in 1709. . Scanderbeg, on his death-bed, in the sixty-third year of his age, with his 
children recommended his dominions to the care and protection of the Venetians; but they soon after 
fell into the hand of the Turks. Matthias Corvinus, a son of the brave Hunniades, was chosen king of 
Hungary in 1458. , and, so long as he lived, defended that kingdom from the insults of the infidels. 


4206 oO, Hugniades, pronounced Hunniades. 
4207 Ap Baron, ad an 859. . 

4208 Conc. t. 8. , pp. 1266. , 1512. . 

4209 Nic. 1., ep. 10. et 13. 

4210 tp, ep. 5.. 

4211 tp, ep. 4.. 


4212 photius at first commended all the doctrine and discipline of the Latin church, as is evident 
from his confession of faith in his first synodal letter, which he wrote to pope Nicholas seven years 
before this; where he said that each church ought to follow its own customs, assigning for instances 
the custom in the West of fasting on Saturdays, and that among the Greeks of permitting priests who 
were married before their ordination to keep their wives, which they had practised since their council 
in Trullo, or the Quinisext council, held in 692. , or 707. ; though they never allow such persons to be 
made bishops, or any one to take a wife after he is engaged in priest’s orders. 


The points which Photius objected to the Latins, when out of resentment, and because they would not 
be gained over to approve his crimes, he resolved to keep no measures with them, are such as make it 
evident he sought only to make a breach. In his circular letter, in 866. , he accuses the Latins first of 
cutting off the first week in Lent, and of fasting on Saturdays, which the Greeks do not, and allowing 
in it the eating of milk, butter, and cheese; secondly, of refusing to admit to the priesthood married 
men, who had not by mutual free consent, engaged to live continent; thirdly, of rejecting chrism 
consecrated by priests, and reserving that function to bishops; fourthly, of an error in faith by 
teaching, and professing in the Creed, that the Holy Ghost proceeds not from the Father alone, but 
from the Father and the Son. On this he chiefly enlarges, in a transport of fury, calling this doctrine 


the height of impiety. Most of the Greek schismatics, by denying the procession of the Holy Ghost 
jointly from the Father and the Son, have added heresy to their schism; yet, as the separation began 
by schism, this name has been chiefly applied to them. 


Upon the death of St. Ignatius, in 878. , Photius with armed men took possession of the church of St. 
Sophia; and the emperor Basil solicited pope John VIII. to consent to his restoration, for the good of 
peace, and the reunion of men’s minds. The pope assented, on condition he begged pardon for his 
past crimes in a synod. His legates presided in a numerous council held at Constantinople in 879. , 
which Photius called the eighth general council. In it the pope’s letters to the emperor and Photius 
were read: but falsified by Photius, who had erased all his holiness said concerning Ignatius, and his 
injunction to Photius to ask pardon; which passages were supplied with high commendations of the 
emperor and Photius, and the condemnation of St. Ignatius’s council. In this synod the said council 
was condemned, and Photius restored without complying with the conditions required. When Pope 
John was informed hereof he disowned what his legates had done; and going to the church, 
fulminated an excommunication against Photius, deposed his legates, and sent Marinus legate into 
the East, who strenuously maintained what had been done by pope Nicholas and by the eighth 
council against Photius. This Marinus, who succeeded John VIII. in the pontiticate, and his 
successors Adrian II. and Stephen V. condemned Photius. The letters of this last arrived in the East 
after the death of Basil the Macedonian, in 886. , and were delivered to his son and successor, Leo 
the Wise, who immediately turned out Photius, and banished him into a monastery in Armenia, 
where he died after having lived thirty years in schism. The Greek schismatics substitute this false 
synod for the eighth general council; to which some Protestants, with the learned bishop Beveridge, 
in his edition of the canons of the Greek church, willingly subscribe; though the chief articles of 
Protestantism were as certainly condemned by the Greeks and their synods in that age as by the 
popes. Against the Iconoclasts no stronger decrees could be framed than those of Photius and of the 
Greek councils of that age. 


Photius’s extensive and profound learning, the fineness of his wit, and some decree of delicacy of 
style, are conspicuous in his two hundred and forty-eight letters, translated by bishop Montague, and 
printed at London in 1651. ; in his theological tracts, (published in the additional fifth come of 
Canisius, and in F. Combefis’s last supplement to the Bibliotheca Patrum;) in his Nomocanon, which 
is an excellent methodical collection of the canons of councils, canonical epistles, and some imperial 
laws concerming ecclesiastical matters; but chiefly in his Library, in which work, without observing 
any method or order, either of matter or time, he has left us abstracts of two hundred and seventy- 
nine volumes of ancient authors of all kinds, many of which are not now extant. In the first part of 
this work he sets down only the general arguments, or heads of books, with most judicious censures 
upon the character and style of the writers. Towards the end, his abstracts are long, he omits choice 
reflections, and falls short in exactness. This was composed at the request of his brother Tarasius, 
when he was yet a layman, in a public employment in Assyria. It must, however, be owned, that the 
style of Photius is not altogether clear from the faults of the age in which he lived. The Greeks, who 
wrote after Bardas Cesar, had revived the taste of polite literature, (which wars and revolutions had 
impaired,) but did not come up to a classical smoothness and elegance. Their style is declamatory, 
diffusive, and full of studied or strained figures, which are like the irregular ornaments with which 
Gothic buildings are loaded, and which, to a true taste, appear monstrous or ridiculous when 
compared with the beautiful simplicity of nature. This we may observe in the best Greek writers of 
that epoch; as in the works of the emperor Leo the Wise, or the philosopher, who wrote panegyrics on 
St. Chrysostom and St. Nicholas, and sermons on the chief feasts, of which some are published by 
Combefis, (Auctar. Bibl. Patr.,) Gretser, &c. Others are preserved in MS. in the Vatican and other 


libraries, with his precepts, riddles, (or mysterious sayings,) Constitutions and Tactics, or treatise on 
the manner of ranging an army in battalia. The same faults in a less degree depreciate the voluminous 
writings of this Leo’s son, the emperor Constantine Porphyrogeneta, though most useful in giving us 
an exact knowledge of the geography and state of the Greek empire in the middle ages. Nevertheless, 
the style of Nicetas David in that age is very good, and free from those blemisher neither are they 
very remarkable in that of Photius; but the Latin translation is very inaccurate, though it hears the 
name of the learned Jesuit, F. Andrew Scot. A complete edition of all his works is, much wanted, 
many, said to be useful, being only extant in MS. See Histoire de Photius. par le P. Ch. F. Paris, 1772. 
, one vol. 12. mo. 


After the expulsion of Photius, the harmony was restored between the Latin and Greek churches for 
seventy years; though in several instances the Greeks betrayed a rancor, and it appeared that the 
Latins were hated and slighted by them. In 1053. , the great schism was renewed by Michael 
Cerularius, who founded his separation upon the most frivolous pretences and notorious slanders 
imaginable; but added, that if these objections were answered he would make a thousand others; 
which words show a resolution bent obstinately to form a schism at all rates. 


4213 Socrat.1.7.,c.41., 42.. 
4214 Ty Auctar. Bibl. Patr. 
4215 Chron. p. 64. . 


4216 The Trisagion, or Sanctus, sung in the preface of the mass, is of much greater antiquity. The 
seraphim were heard by Isaias thrice repeating, Holy, Holy, Holy, and by this doxology, praising in 
heaven the strong and immortal, who subsists one God ever adorable in three persons, (Isa. 6. ) It is 
from heaven that the church has borrowed this hymn, where St. John assures us that the saints sing it 
for all eternity. (Apoc. 4. :8. .) The preface and Sanctus occur in all the most ancient liturgies, and are 
mentioned by Tertullian, (1. de Orat.,) St. Cyprian, (1. de Orat. Domin.,) St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
(Catech. Myst. 5. ,) the Apostolic Constitutions, (1. 5. , c. 16. ,) St. Dionysius, (Hierar. Eccl. c. 3. ,) 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, (Or. de non differ. Bapt.,) St. Chrysostom, (Hom. 14. , in Eph. 19. , in Mat., 
&c.,) the Sacramentaries of Gelasius and St. Gregory, St. Anastasius the Sinaite, (ed. Combefis,) &c. 
See Dom. Claude de Vert, Explic. des Cérémonies de |’Eglise, t. 1. , p. 118. , and F. Le Brun, Explic. 
des Cérémonies de la Messe, t. 1. , pp. 384. , 400. . Certain modern Greeks say St. Proclus made 
some alterations in certain parts of the liturgy, which St. Chrysostom is said in the Menea to have 
abridged or revised, and which bears to this day the name of that father, and is certainly the ancient 
liturgy of the church of Constantinople. By the authority and means of the patriarchs of this see, it is 
long since received in general use in the whole Greek church, except that on certain festivals the 
liturgy of St. Basil, which has longer collects for those days, is made use of; and the liturgy of St. 
James is still used on certain days, though very rarely, in the church of Jerusalem, of which it was 
certainly the ancient liturgy; on which account it bears the name of St. James, who was the first 
bishop of that see. It agrees with that explained by St. Cyril of Jerusalem, except in a few slight 
things, which differences seem introduced since that father’s time. The only alteration which St. 
Proclus seems to have introduced in the liturgies of Constantinople, adopted into that of Jerusalem, 
seems to be the addition of the trisagion, not, as most writers mistake, that commonly called the 
Sanctus in the preface, as appears from what is said above; but another which the Greeks have 
adopted, and prefixed to the lectures of the gospel, and which consists in these words: “Agios O 


Theos, agios ischryros, agios athanatos, eleison imas.” “Holy God, holy strong, holy immortal, have 
mercy on us.” See Le Brun. t. 2. , pp. 352. and 396. ; also t. 3. , and Renaudot, Goar, &c. 


4217 Conc. in Trull. c. 3... 

4218 st Ambr.1. 3. , de Spir. Sanct. c. 18. . 

4219 See Jos, Assemani in Calend. Univ. t. 6. , pp. 317. and 368. . 
4220 ps 26, :4.. 


4221 The relics of St. Magloire, in 857. , were translated from Jersey to the abbey of Lehon near 
Dinan, in the diocese of St. Malo, then lately founded by Nominoé, a British prince, at present a 
priory subject to Marmontier near Tours. In the incursions of the Normans in the tenth century, the 
relics of St. Magloire, St. Sampson, St. Malo, St. Senator, or Sinier, (bishop of Avranches in the sixth 
century, honored the 18. th of September,) St. Levien, and some others, were conveyed to Paris by 
Salvator, bishop of Quidalet, now St. Malo’s, and several British monks, and deposited in the 
collegiate royal church of St. Bartholomew, which was the church of the palace and kings. When the 
British monks returned home, Hugh Capet, the powerful count of Paris, afterwards king, kept the 
body of St. Magloire, with some portions of those of SS. Sampson, Malo, Sinier, &c., and erected a 
rich Benedictin abbey in the church of St. Bartholomew. The neighborhood of the court was such a 
continual occasion of distraction to the monks, that in 1138. , leaving the church of St. Bartholomew, 
which has ever since remained parochial, they removed to a chapel of St. George their cemetery, 
without the walls of the city, which from that time was called the monastery of St. Magloire. In 1572. 
, this house was conferred on the nuns, called the Penitents, at St. Magloire’s in the street of St. 
Denys, and the monks were translated to the community of St. James du Haut-pas. This house and 
church were afterwards settled on the Oratorians to serve for the great seminary of the diocese, called 
St. Magloire, and the revenues and privileges of the abbot granted to the archbishop of Paris. All 
these churches, that of the priory of Lehon in Brittany, and many others, honor St. Magloire, some as 
first, others as second titular. See Le Fevre, Calen. de l’Eglise de Paris, p. 464. ; the new Paris 
Breviary, and Lobineau, Vies des SS. de Bretagne, p. 117. . 


The relics of nineteen saints were brought at that time from Brittany to Paris, viz.: of St. Sampson of 
Dole, of St. Magloire, St. Malo, S. Sinier, bishop of Avranches, St. Leonore, bishop, St. Guenau, 
priest, St. Brieu, St. Corentin, St. Leuthern, regionary bishop, St. Levien, bishop, St. Ciferien, bishop; 
parts of the bodies of St. Meloir, (count of Cornouaille, a pious young prince, murdered in the sixth 
century, honored on the 2. d of October, with the title of martyr at Quimper, Vannes, Leon, and in the 
English litany of the seventh century, in Mabillon, Anal. t. 2. ,) of St. Trimore, (or Gildas, surnamed 
Treuch-meur, a prince murdered in his childhood by Conomor, count of Comouaille, honored on the 
8. th of November,) of St. Guinganton, abbot, of St. Escuiphte, abbot, of St. Paternus, bishop of 
Avranches, of St. Scubilion of St. Buzeu, a native of Great Britain, disciple of St. Gildas in Armorica, 
and martyr, (24. th of November.) These saints are honored at St. Magloire’s on the 17. th of October, 
the day of the reception of their relics; though they have all particular days assigned for their 
festivals, except four, viz.: St. Leuthern, St. Levien, St. Escuiphte and St. Guinganton, abbot in the 
diocese of Vannes. Count Hugh Cape having suffered the Britons to carry away only part of these 
relics, kept portions of those of each. Those of St. Magloire are kept in a case of silver gilt, those of 
St. Leuthern in one of wood gilt, those of St. Meloir were carried to Meaux, of St. Paternus to 


Orleans and Issoudun; part of those of St. Brieu and St. Corenua were afterwards given to a nunnery, 
founded by Philip Augustus in the diocese of Chartres on the Seine, called St. Corentin’s. Part of St. 
Sampson’s was left by the Britons, in their return, at Orleans in the church, of St. Symphorian, now 
called St. Sampson’s. The Britons, in return for those they received back, sent to St. Magloire’s in 
Paris, portions of the relics of St. Paul of Leon, of SS. Maimbeu, and Apotheme, bishops of Angers, 
of St. Gurval, St. Briach, St. Golvein, &c. See Chatelain, Mart. Univ. p. 302. . 


4222 L. de Glor. Mart. c. 38. and 83. . 
4223 Damas. Carm. 36. . 


4224 Bosius and Aringhi Roma subterr.1. 3. , c. 24. , and Anastasius the Librarian, in his authentic 
relation of this translation. 


4225 See Mabill. Sac. 4. , Ben. p. 611. . 


4226 go. Crispin and Crispinian are the patrons and models of the pious confraternity of brother 
shoemakers, an establishment begun by Henry Michael Buch, commonly called Good Henry. His 
parents were poor day-laborers at Erlon, in the duchy of Luxemburg. Henry was distinguished from 
his infancy for his parts and extraordinary piety and prudence. He was put apprentice very young to a 
shoemaker. With the duties of his calling he joined constant devotion and the exercise of all virtues. 
Sundays and holidays he spent chiefly in the churches, was a great lover of holy prayer, and studied 
earnestly to know and contemn himself, to mortify his senses, and to deny his own will. He took SS. 
Crispin and Crispinian for his models, and, at his work, had them before his eyes, considering often 
how they worked with a view purely to please God, and to have an opportunity to convert infidels, 
and to relieve the poor. It was to him a subject of grief to see many in the same or the like trades ill- 
instructed, slothful in the practice of virtue, and engaged in dangerous or criminal habits; and, by his 
zealous and prudent exhortations and endeavors, he induced many such to assist diligently at 
catechism and pious instructions, to shun alehouses and dangerous company, to frequent the 
sacraments, to pray devoutly; especially to make every evening acts of faith, hope, divine love, and 
contrition, and to love only virtuous company, and whatever promoted piety and religion. In this 
manner, he laid himself out with great zeal and success, when, the term of his apprenticeship being 
expired, he worked as journeyman; and God so abundantly diffused in his heart his holy spirit and 
charity, and gave such authority and weight to his words, by the character of his sanctity, that he 
seemed to have established him the father of his family, to hear the complaints, reconcile the 
differences, inquire into the distresses, comfort the sorrows, and even relieve the wants of many. The 
servant of God went always very meanly clad, yet often gave to the poor some of the clothes off his 
back; he retrenched every thing that was superfluous, and often contented himself with bread and 
water, that he might feed the hungry and clothe the naked. Thus he had lived at his work several 
years at Luxemburg and Messen, when providence conducted him to Paris, where he continued the 
same zealous life among the young men of his low rank and profession. 


He was forty-five years old when the baron of Renty, whose piety has rendered his name famous, 
having heard him spoken of, was extremely desirous to see him. The simplicity and most edifying 
and enlightened discourse of the poor shoemaker surprised and charmed the good baron, who 
discovered in him an extraordinary prudence and penetration in spiritual things, and an invincible 
courage to undertake and execute great projects for the honor of God. He was informed that Henry 


reformed many dissolute apprentices and children, and with great address and piety, reconciled to 
them their angry masters of parents: that he prescribed to many that were so disposed, excellent rules 
of a pious life; and that he had an excellent talent at instructing and exhorting poor strangers who had 
no friends, and seemed destitute of comfort, in the hospital of Saint Gervaise, which he visited every 
day. But what gave him the highest idea of Henry’s sanctity, was the eminent spirit of prayer and 
humility, and the supernatural graces, with which he discovered him to be endowed. Thinking him, 
therefore, a proper instrument for advancing the divine honor, he proposed to him a project of 
establishing a confraternity to facilitate the heroic exercise of all virtues among persons of his low 
profession. For this end, he purchased for him the freedom and privilege of a burgess and made him 
commence master in his trade that he might take apprentices and journeymen who were willing to 
follow the rules that were prescribed them, and were drawn up by the curate of St. Paul’s, regarding 
frequent prayer, the use of the sacraments, the constant practice of the divine presence, mutual 
succors in time of sickness, and affording relief and comfort to the sick and distressed. Seven 
apprentices and journeymen joined him, and the foundation of his confraternity was laid in 1645. . 
Henry being appointed the first superior. It appeared visibly, by the innocence and sanctity of this 
company of pious artisans, how much God had chosen to be honored by it: the spirit of the primitive 
Christians seemed revived among them. 


Two years after this, certain pious tailors who were charmed with the heavenly life of these 
shoemakers, whom they heard often singing devoutly the divine praises at their work, and saw 
employing, in penance and good works, that time which many throw away in idleness and sin, 
begged of good Henry a copy of these rules, and, with the assistance of the same curate, formed a 
like confraternity of their profession, in 1647. . Both these confraternities are propagated in several 
parts of France and Italy, and are settled in Rome. The principal rules are, that all the members rise at 
five o’clock every morning, meet together to pray before they go to work; that, as often as the clock 
strikes, the superior recites aloud some suitable prayer, at some hours a De Profundis, at others some 
devotion to honor the passion of our Redeemer, or for the conversion of sinners, &c.; that all hear 
mass every day at an appointed hour; at their work to say certain prayers, as the beads; and 
sometimes sing a devout hymn, at other times work mostly in silence; make a meditation before 
dinner; hear pious reading at table; make every year a retreat for a few days; on Sundays and 
holydays assist at sermons, and at the whole divine office; visit hospitals and prisons, or poor sick 
persons in their private houses; make an examination of their consciences, say night-prayers together, 
and retire to their rooms at nine o’clock. It would require a volume to give a true idea of the great 
virtues and edifying deportment of the pious institutor of this religious establishment. After three 
years’ sickness he died at Paris, of an ulcer in his lungs, on the 9. th of June, in 1666. , and was 
buried in the churchyard at St. Gervaise’s. See Le Vachet, L’Artisan Chrétien, ou la Vie du Bon 
Henri; and Helyot, Hist. des Ordr. Rel., t. 8. , p. 175. . An enterprise which the pious baron of Renty 
had extremely at heart, was to engage persons in the world, of all professions, especially artisans and 
the poor, to instruct themselves in, and faithfully to practise, all the means of Christian perfection, of 
which his own life was a model. 


Gaston John Baptist, baron of Renty, son of Charles, baron of Renty, of an ancient noble family of 
Artois, was born at the castle of Beni, in the diocese of Bayeux in Normandy, in 1611. . He was 
placed very young in the college of Navarre at Paris, and afterwards in the college of the Jesuits at 
Caén with a clergyman for his preceptor, and a secular governor. At seventeen, he was sent to the 
academy at Paris, and gained great reputation by his progress in learning, and his address in all his 
exercises, especially riding and fencing. Piety from the cradle was his favorite inclination, which was 
much strengthened by his reading the Imitation of Christ. His desire of becoming a Carthusian was 


overruled by his parents and, in the twenty-second year of his age, he married Elizabeth of Balzac, of 
the family of Entragues, daughter to the count of Graville, by whom he left two sons and two 
daughters. His great abilities, modesty, and prudence, rendered him conspicuous in the world, 
especially in the states at Rouen wherein he assisted as deputy of the nobility of the Bailiwic of Vire, 
and in the army, in which he served in Lorraine, being captain of a select company of six-score men, 
of whom sixty were gentlemen of good families. His valor, watchful and tender care of all under his 
charge, regular and fervent devotion attention to every duty, excessive charity, humility, penance, and 
the exercise of all virtues, cannot be recounted in this place. He was much esteemed by king Lewis 
XIII., but it was his greatest happiness, that in the midst of the world his heart appeared as perfectly 
disengaged from it, and raised above it, as the Pauls, Antonies, and Arseniuses were in their deserts. 
In the twenty-seventh year of his age, the sermons of a certain Oratorian who preached a mission 
about seven leagues from Paris, made so strong an impression upon his soul, that, after making a 
general confession to that pious priest, by his advice he entered upon a new course of life, resolving 
to break all his connections with the court, resign all public business, and lay aside superfluous visits 
that he might give his whole heart to God in prayer, and to works of duty and charity. He chose for 
his director F. Condren, general of the Oratorians, a most holy and experienced master in an interior 
life, as his pious writings and the history of his life show. As the whole secret of a Christian consists 
in destroying what is vicious in our affections that grace may reign in us, and in making the old man 
die that Christ alone may live in our hearts, the baron, by the counsels of his director, redoubled his 
application to subdue his passions, and regulate all the Interior and exterior motions of his heart and 
senses. By vigorously thwarting the inclinations of nature and the senses, he brought them into 
subjection; and wherever he discovered any symptom of the least irregularity, he strongly 
counteracted the inclination by doing the contrary. He made every day two examinations of 
conscience, at noon and at night; went to confessior twice, and to communion three or four times a 
week; rose at midnight to say matins with an hour’s meditation; had regular hours in the day for 
meditation, mass, and other devotions, and all family duties. His fasts and abstinence were most 
rigorous and continual; his clothes plain; the interior peace and screnity of his mind demonstrated the 
submission of his passions to reason and the divine will, and that he very little desired or feared any 
thing temporal, considering God alone whether in prosperity or adversity. His retrenchment of every 
superfluity showed his love of poverty. He looked upon himself as the most unworthy and the basest 
of all creatures; In his letters took the title of sinner, or the most grievous sinner, and lived in a total 
annihilation of himself before God and all creatures; when he spoke of God, he humbled himself to 
the very centre of the earth, and he would feelingly say, that so base a creature ought with trembling 
to adore God in silence, without presuming to pronounce his name. In a sincere love for a hidden and 
unknown life, he shunned and dreaded esteem and honor, insomuch that it would have been a 
pleasure to him to be banished from all hearts, and forgotten by all men. He earnestly conjured his 
devout friends to sigh to God for him, that the spirit of his divine Son might be his life, or that he 
might live in him and for him alone. It was his custom to consecrate frequently to God, in the most 
solemn manner, his whole being, his body, soul, wife, children, estate, and whatever could concern 
him, earnestly praying that with the utmost purity, simplicity, and innocency, he might do all things 
purely for God, without the least secret spark of self-love, and without feeling joy or sorrow, or any 
other sentiment which he did not totally refer to Him. His devotion to the blessed sacrament was such 
that he usually spent several hours in the day on his knees before it; and when others wondered he 
could abide so long together on his knees, he said it was this that gave him vigor and strength, and 
revived his soul. He often served at mass himself. He rebuilt the church at Beni, and out of devotion 
to the holy sacrament, he furnished a great number of poor parish-churched with neat silver chalices 
and ciboriums. It would be too long here to mention his care of his family, and of all his tenants, but 
especially of his children; frequent attendance upon the sick in hospitals, and in their cottages; and 


his incredible and perpetual charities, not only among his own vassals and in neighboring places, but 
also among the distant hospitals, the slaves at Marseilles, the Christian slaves in Barbary, the 
missions in the Indies, several English and Irish Catholic exiles, &c. After the death of F. Condren, 
he chose for his director a devout father of the society of Jesus, and, for some time before his death, 
communicated usually every day. Prayer being the great channel through which the divine gifts are 
chiefly communicated to our souls, in imitation of all the saints he made this his ordinary 
employment, and his whole life might be called a continued prayer. His eminent spirit of prayer was 
founded in the most profound humility, and constant mortification. The soul must die before she can 
live by the true life; she must be crucified to herself and the world before she is capable of uniting 
herself intimately to God, in which consists her perfection. This faithful servant of God was dead to 
the love of riches and the goods of the world; to its amusements, pleasures, and honors; to the esteem 
and applause of men, and also to their contempt; to the inordinate affections or inclinations of self- 
love, so that his heart seemed to be withheld by no ties, but totally possessed by God and his pure 
love. In these dispositions he was prepared for the company of the heavenly spirits. The latter years 
of his life he spent partly at Paris, and partly at his country-seat or castle at his manor of Citri, in the 
diocese of Soissons. It was at Paris that he fell ill of his last sickness, in which he suffered great pains 
without giving the least sign of complaint. Having most devoutly received all the sacraments, he 
calmly expired on the 24. th of April, in the year 1649. , of his age the thirty-seventh. He was buried 
at Citri; his body was taken upon the 15. th of September in 1658. , by an order of the bishop, to be 
removed to a more honorable place; and was found as fresh and entire as if he had been but just dead. 
See his life by F. St. Jure, a Jesuit of singular piety and learning. 


4227 Gaudent. Serm. 17. . 

4228 Gaudent. Serm. 16. . 

4229 St. Gaudent. pref. 

4230 Bibl. Patr., t.5., p. 765. . 

4231 Th p. 947. . 

4232 Th p. 970... 

4233 Extant in Surius ad 18. Julii. 

4234 Serm. 8. 

4235 Decretal., epist. t. 1. , p. 1039. , ed. Coutant. 
4236 Matt. 16, and 18. . 


4237 th the preliminary dissertation on the pope’s authority, Dom. Coutant demonstrates by the 
testimonies of St. Cyprian, St. Optatus, St. Jerom, &c., what St. Boniface affirms, that the church 
always acknowledged the primacy of the Roman see to be derived from Christ, (who conferred the 
supreme authority on St. Peter,) not from the emperors, as Photius pretended in order to establish his 


schism. The same author shows, that all the popes to the beginning of the sixth century, except 
Liberius, (who rose after his fall with so much zeal and piety that St. Ambrose speaks of his virtue in 
strains of admiration,) are enrolled by the church among the saints. The name pope (or father) was 
anciently common to all bishops; but as the style with regard to titles changed, this became reserved 
to the bishop of Rome. St. Gelasius, St. Leo, St. Gregory, Symmachus, Hormisdas, Vigilius, and 
other popes, frequently styled themselves Vicars of St. Peter. That the title of Vicar of Christ was also 
anciently given sometimes to the popes, is manifest from the fifteenth letter of St. Cyprian to 
Cornellus; and from the testimony of the bishops and priests who after pope Gelasius had absolved 
the bishop Misenus, unanimously cried out, that they acknowledged in his person the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 


4238 Explic. des Cérém. Pref. p. 28. . 


4239 The Ethiopians are so called in Greek, from the black color of their skin. Herodotus and other 
ancients mention some in Asia, near the Araxis, &c., and others in Africa, where their territories 
reached from the Red Sea above Egypt beyond the equator, and very far to the west, taking in all the 
middle parts of Africa. Probably an early colony from Asia mingled with these Africans. Whence 
Ethiopia above Egypt is often called by the ancients, India, no less than the Southern Asia. Blacks 
anciently peopled many of the southern islands of Asia; perhaps passed from thence into Africa. Huet 
(Diss. on Paradise shows against Bochart, that Chus, son of Cham, was father of the Madianites, and 
also (by his descendants at least) of the Ethiopians. 


The Ethiopians anciently disputed antiquity and science, especially in astronomy, with the Egyptians 
Lucian observes (Astrol.) that their open southern country was most proper for observing the stars. 
Their manners were then most pure, as was their doctrine on morality, according to the remark of 
Abbé Marsy from Diodorus Siculus, &c. If their science of the heavens exceeded general 
observations of the seasons, of the annual revolution of the sun, the monthly changes or phases of the 
moon, and the like, it was in the lapse of time buried in oblivion, and Ethiopia sunk into that state of 
barbarism which, to this day, has ever covered the whole face of Africa, except Egypt, and those 
parts which successively two Phenician colonics and afterwards the Romans cultivated. 


Abyssinia, called by the ancients Ethiopia under Egypt, is thought to have taken its name from 
Habasch, a supposed son of Chus, or, from that word which in Hebrew (the original language of 
Palestine and Arabia) signifies a mixture, or a stranger. For a colony of Sabeans passed hither about 
the time of Solomon, from the southern point of Arabia, and the country lower towards the Red Sea, 
which, beyond the sandy coast, is the most fruitful and delightful part of Arabia Felix, now rich in the 
best coffee about Mocca, and bordering on the only province in the world which produces true 
frankincense. These Sabeans mixed with the first inhabitants of Abyssinia, as their histories mention, 
and as appears in the features and many ancient customs, in which the Abyssinians resemble the 
Arabs more than the Ethiopians. The Abyssinians imbibed the Eutychian heresy from Dioscorus, the 
heretical patriarch of Alexandria, to which they still adhere. The Jesuits and other missionaries 
converted many in this kingdom to the Catholic faith, and the great and good emperor Zadenghel 
himself, who was slain fighting against rebels that took up arms in defence of their ancient heresy in 
1604. , and his successor, Negus Susnejos, surnamed Sultan-Saghed, who, after a troublesome reign 
of twenty-five years, died constant in the Catholic faith, in 1632. . His son and successor, Basilides 
Sultan-Saghed, a zealous Eutychian, by law banished all the missionaries and Portuguese, and forbid 
the Catholic religion. Many who, out of charity for their converts stayed behind, were crowned with 
martyrdom with many of the converts. Several attempts have been since made by missionaries to find 


admittance; but always without success, so strictly are the frontiers guarded. In the prosperous times 
of this mission several Jesuits were successively ordained Latin patriarchs of Ethiopia. See Modern 
Universal Hist. vol. 15. , 8. vo., and Hist. d’Asie, Afrique, et Amenque par. M. L. A. R. t. 11. , pp. 12. 
, 28. , &c. 


4240 Soe Ludolf, Hist. Zthiop. M. Almeida, Hist. of Higher Ethiopia, and Thevenot. 


4241 The Abyssinians, or Ethiopians, received the first seeds of the faith from the eunuch of their 
queen, who being baptized by St. Philip the Deacon, (Act. 8. :7. ,) afterwards initiated many of his 
countrymen in the Christian religion, as Eusebius assures us, (1. 2. , c. 1. .) See the Bollandists, (t. 1. , 
Junij, p. 618. ;) Tillemont, (t. 2. , p. 72. , et 531. ;) Job Ludolf, (Hist. Aithiop.1. 3. , c. 4. .) But the 
Abyssinians acknowledge that they owe their conversion principally to St. Frumentius. They were in 
later ages engaged in the Eutychian heresy, and to this day believe only one nature in Christ. In the 
sixteenth century their king sent an embassy to pope Clement VII. Several missions have been 
established in that country. The Jesuits were sent thither by Gregory XIII., but were all banished in 
1636. . The success of several other missions of Capuchins and others had been prosperous for some 
time, but failed in the end; and in 1670. , several missionaries suffered martyrdom in that country. 
Others are from time to time sent thither from Rome. See Ludolf, Renaudot, (Apol. pour |’ Hist. des 
Patr. Alexandr., p. 162. ;) Fabricius, (Salut. Lux Evang. c. 45. ;) Cerri, secretary to the Congr. de 
Propaganda Fide, (Istruzione dello stato della Congr. di Prop. Fide, in 1670. , p. 122. .) La Croze 
(Hist. du Christianisme d’Ethiopie et d’Armenie, at the Hague, in 1739. ,) commits many gross 
mistakes in his account of these missions in Abyssinia. 


4242 ‘a xuma was capital of all Ethiopia; now called Accum, reduced to a village since the kings of 
Abyssinia reside at a great distance: small and in ruins, it is called the only city in Abyssinia. It is 
forty-two leagues from Adala, two miles from the Red Sea, the ancient great seaport of all Ethiopia. 
Obelisks, ancient inscriptions in characters entirely unknown, neighboring vast and magnificent 
vaults for burying places, like those near Memphis &c., are proofs of its ancient magnificence. 


4243 Their Acts are published in Greek by Lambecius, (Biblioth. Vindob. t. 5. , pp. 130. , 132., et. t. 
8. , pp. 254. , 260. , 262. .) and in Latin, by Baronius, Lipoman, and Surius. Baillet suspects them 
because taken from Metaphrastes. But Falconius rightly judges that Metaphrastes gave them genuine, 
p. 23. , which is shown by Jos. Assemani, (Bibl. Orient. t. 1. , pp. 358. , 364. et seq.,) who gives us 
the original Syriac history of the Homerite martyrs, written by Simeon, bishop of Arsamopolis, in 
Persia, in a letter to Simeon, abbot of Gabula. 


The Syriac historians, produced by Jos. Assemani, as Simeon, bishop of Beth-Arsamen, &c., agree in 
this history perfectly with the Greeks, viz. Sim. Metaphrastes, in Surius, (t. 5. , p. 943. ,) Theophanes, 
Cedrenus, Procopius, Evagrius, &c. Likewise the modern historians of Abyssinia, who were 
Portuguese missionaries in that country, viz. Francisco Alvares, chaplain to the Portuguese 
ambassador in 1540. , who printed that year the first and most faithful history of Abyssinia, and of 
his embassy; F. Bermudes, patriarch, wrote the second in 1565. , but mixed many fables, deserves 
credit only in things to which he was eyewitness; F. Peter Nais gave a third in 1627. ; F. Alphonso 
Mendez, patriarch of Ethiopia, wrote also a Latin history of that country. F. Lopo wrote another more 
at length, which Le Grand translated into French, adding several curious dissertations and notes, 
Paris, 1738. . F. Balthasar Tellez compiled from these a new more complete history of Ethiopia, in 


which he sets off the zeal of the Jesuits. From these and other helps Ludoiph has complied his history 
of Ethiopia, with a dictionary and grammar of that language. 


4244 The Acts which we have of this conference have been interpolated. 
4245 Lambec. in Bibl. Vindob. Cod. Theolog. 306. , n. 33. , p. 171. 
4246 Ap. Phot Cod. 3. . 

4247 Luke 6. :15.; Acts. 1.:3.. 

4248 § Hieron. in Mat 10. :4. ,t.4..p.35.. 


4249 See Usher, De primordiis Eccl. Britan. Alford’s Annals Cressy,1. 1. Baron., &c. from 
Nicephorus,1. 2. , c. 40. , and the Menea, ad 20. Apr. et 10. Maij. 


ENDNOTES 


4250 See Florentinius in Martyr. S. Hieron, p. 176. ; Saussaye, Mart. Gallic. ad 28. Oct. 
4251 Mat. 13. :55. . 

4252 John 14. :24. . 

4293 Pus, Hist.1.1.,c. 13.. 


4254 On the disciple of our Lord named Thaddeus, and on this transaction, see Baillet Vie de S. 
Thaddée. 21. Aug. and the life of St. Thomas the Apostle, Dec. 21. 


4259 § Paulin. Carm. 26. . 

4256 Pus, Hist.1.3.,c.11.. 

4257 See Jude 11., 17., and 2. Pet. 2. :15. , &c. 

4258 jude 17. , referring to 2. Pet. 3.:2.,3., and 1. Tim. 4. :1.,2.. 


4259 Luther, the Century writers, and Kemnitius, call in question the divine authority of this epistle, 
because several ancients doubted of it: and Grotius fancies it to have been written by Jude, the 
fifteenth bishop of Jerusalem, in the reign of Adrian. The tradition of the church makes its divine 
authority and original unquestionable in the Catholic Church. The learned Dr. Edward Pocock, who 
died at Oxford, in 1691. . and whose name is famous for his skill in the Oriental languages and 
literature, has displayed his talents in several translations and disquisitions, and in comments on 
Micheas, Malacuy, Osee, and Joel. But, among all his works, that on the epistle of St. Jude, printed at 
Leyden, in 1630. , is esteemed the most curious. 


4260 





Fortun.1. 8. ; Carm. 4. . 
4261 Menea, ad 21. Aug. 


4262 See Joachim Schroder, in Thesaur. Lingue Armeni. p. 149. , edit. an. 1711. , Le Quien, Orient. 
Christian t. 1., p. 419. . 


4263 St. Jude was a married man before he was called to the apostleship. Eusebius informs us, (1. 3. . 
c. 20. ,) that two grandsons of this apostle, who were possessed jointly of thirty-nine acres of land 


which they tilled with their own hands, were accused by the Jews out of hatred to the same of Christ, 
as descendants from king David, when Domitian had ordered all such to be put to death, to prevent 
rebellions among the Jews. They boldly confessed Christ, but the emperor, charmed with their 
simplicity, and seeing by their low condition, and their hands, callous and rough with labor, they 
were not persons any way dangerous to the state dismissed them. Returning home, they were 
promoted to the priesthood, and governed considerable churches. That St. Jude was himself a 
husbandman before he was called to the apostleship, we are assured by the Apostolic Constitutions.1. 
2.,¢. 63., p. 303. 


4264 Du Plessis, t. 1. , p. 4. . 

4265 Ruinart, Not. in Chronic. Fredegar. p. 621. ; Du Plessis. note 11.,t.1., p. 631. . 
4266 Ap. Mabil. Act. Bened. t. 2.. p. 611. . 

4267 paillet Vie de S. Fara. 28. Oct. 

4268 A nnal. Bened. t. 1. , p. 304. , not. 

4269 nna. Bened. t. 1. , p. 343. , and App., p. 685. . 

42707 4. n.41.,p.31.. 

4271 Chron. de S. Benoit, t. 2. , p. 176. . 

4272 De Vir, illustr. ord. S. Bened.,1. 4., c. 129. . 


4273 Among these no one seems to have been more remarkable than a certain lord of the court, and 
near relation of our saint, called St. Authaire, and, by the common people, St. Oys, who resided at 
Ussy on the Marne, of the parish church of which village he is the titular saint. His two virtuous sons, 
Ado and Dado, (or St. Owen,) were brought up in the court of Dagobert I., and the former was made 
treasurer, the latter referendary; but both, while they served their prince, aspired only after the solid 
goods of the life to come. Ado first took the resolution of dedicating himself entirely to God in 
silence and retirement, and, about the year 630. , founded the great monastery of Jouarre, in a forest 
of that name, in Brie, four leagues from Meaux, to the east, a league beyond Ussy. Here burying 
himself alive, he broke off all commerce with the world to entertain himself only with God and his 
own soul on the great affair for which he was created. After a most holy and penitential life of many 
years, he arrived at the happy term which opened to him a passage to a glorious eternity. Many lords 
of the first distinction embraced the monastic state in this house under his direction; and, among 
others, Agilbert, who, going into England, was chosen bishop of Dorchester, when that see had been 
some time vacant after the death of St. Birinus; but, returning into France, he died bishop of Paris. 
His sister, St. Thelehilde, was appointed first abbess of the nunnery of Jouarre, this being a double 
monastery. She died about the year 660. , and is honored at Meaux on the 10. th of October. St. 
Bertile, one of her nuns, after having been long prioress of this house, and assistant to the abbess, was 
called to Chelles by St. Bathildes, in 646. , and made the first abbess of that royal monastery, situated 
four leagues from Paris. She governed the abbey of Chelles forty-six years, and died about the year 


692. . While Ado sanctified the forest of Jouarre by his holy establishments, St. Owen founded, about 
the year 634. , the abbey of Resbac, now called Rebais, three leagues from Jouarre: of this house St. 
Agilis, called in French Aile, pronounced El, a monk of Luxeul, was appointed first abbot, and is 
honored among the saints on the 30. th of August. His disciple St. Philibert succeeded him at Rebais, 
and afterwards founded the abbeys of Jumieges, Nermoutier, Pavilly, Montivilliers, and St. Bennet of 
Quincy. His disciple St. Regulus, was chosen archbishop of Rheims, and instituted the abbey of 
Orbais, in the diocese of Solssons. St. Walter, a monk of Rebais, in 1060. , instituted and was made 
first abbot of the famous monastery of St. Germanus, now called St. Martin’s at Pontoise, and is 
mentioned in the calendars on the 8. th of April. On the histories and miracles of these saints see 
Mabillon’s Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. Bened, and his Annales Benedictini, &c. On other pious 
foundations made at that time at Meaux, see the life of St. Fara. 


4274 See Le Cointe. Annal. Eccl. Franc. 


4275 The chief schools which, by the advice of St. Neot, king Alfred founded, were those of Oxford, 
as the archives of that university, produced by Wood, and as Brompton, Malmesbury, Higden, 
Harpsfield, and others assure us. Wood thinks this king founded there one college for all the sciences, 
besides grammar-schools. Ayliffe, who is less accurate, in his history of Oxford, pretends that three 
halls or colleges were erected there by this prince, which is, indeed, affirmed by John Rouse or Ross, 
the Warwick historian, who died in 1491. . Asserius of Menevia, in his life of king Alfred, names not 
Oxford, and may be understood of schools set up by the king in his own palace; but that St. Grimbald 
taught at Oxford seems clear from his seat there in St. Peter’s church. John the Saxon and others were 
his colleagues. But St. Neot never left his solitude; and Asserius mentions of himself only his staying 
in Alfred’s court six months every year; for he would always spend the other six months in his 
monastery at Menevia or St. David’s. There is indeed a passage in Asserius, which mentions a 
dispute between the new and the old scholars at Oxford under St. Grimbald; but this seems an 
interpolation, and is wanting in archbishop Parker’s edition, though defended as genuine by Mr. 
Wise, in his edition of this life of king Alfred, at Oxford, in 1722. . Wood (p. 4. ) and others (Annot. 
in vit. Alfredi, p. 136. ) imagine schools at Grecelade and Lechelade to have flourished under the 
Britons and Saxons, and to have been only translated to Oxford and there revived by king Alfred 
after the wars had interrupted them. But the monuments in which mention is made of them are at best 
very uncertain; and Lechelade, so called from physicians, is a Saxon, not a British word. The schools 
at Oxford decayed after Alfred’s reign, and that city was burnt by the Danes in 979. , and again in 
1009. . Robert Poleyn or Pullus, an Englishman who had studied at Paris, returning home, restored 
sacred studies at Oxford, in 1133. , in the reign of Henry I. and carried the glory of this university to 
the highest pitch. Being made cardinal and chancellor of the Roman Church by Lucius II., he 
obtained the greatest privileges for this university about the year 1150. . His treatise on the sacrament 
of penance was printed at Paris in 1654. . Several of his sermons and other works of piety are extant 
in manuscripts. See Leland and Tanner, De Scriptor; Brit. p. 602. ; Leland’s Itin. t. 4. , App. p. 156. ; 
and Wood’s Hist. Univ. Oxon. t. 1., p. 49. ,t.2.,p.31.. 


Nothing more sensibly betrays the weakness of human nature than the folly of seeking a false 
imaginary glory, especially in those who incontestably possess every most illustrious title of true 
greatness. Some weak and lying impostors pretended to raise the reputation of the university of 
Cambridge by forgeries which it is a disgrace not to despise and most severely censure. Nicholas 
Cantelupes, or Cantlow, a Carmelite friar, in 1440. , published a collection of forged grants of British 
kings, Gurgunt, Lucius, Arthur, and Cadwald, and of several ancient popes, under the title of The 


History of Cambridge; in which his simplicity and credulity, which do not obscure the character of 
great piety, which Leland gives him, ought not to impose upon our understandings. See Parker’s 
History of Cambridge. Cair-Grant was one of the twenty-eight cities of Britain under the Romans; 
but fallen to decay when Bede wrote. (Hist.1. 4. , c. 19. .) From its ruins Cambridge arose at a small 
distance, as appears from Henry of Huntington, and the writers of Croyland and Ramsey. Some have 
pretended that here was the school which Bede, or the schools which Malmesbury, Florentius, and H. 
of Huntington say king Sigebert founded, by the advice of St. Felix, in 636. . But it is more 
reasonable to believe those foundations to have been made near Dummoc in Suffolk. And, whatever 
schools might nourish at Cambridge under the Saxons, it is certain there were no remains under the 
first Norman kings. The foundation of this seat of the sciences was laid in the reign of Henry II. Peter 
of Blois, a contemporary writer, in his Continuation of Ingulphus’s History, published by Gale, 
(Script. Hist. Angl. t. 1. , p. 114. ,) relates, that Soffrid, abbot of Croyland, sent some learned monks 
of that house to their manor of Cotenham, near Cambridge, who, hiring a great house in Cambridge, 
went thither every day, and taught at different hours the whole circle of the sciences, a great 
concourse of students resorting to their lessons. From these beginnings that university soon rose to 
the highest degree of splendour, and Peterhouse was the first regular college that was erected there, 
Hugh Balsham, bishop of Ely, founding it in 1284. . 


The general study of Paris is said to have been founded by Charlemagne before the year 800. . But 
Eginhard, that prince’s secretary and historian, mentions in his life only the general schools of all the 
sciences, founded by him in his own palace. And Alcuin, his adviser, (who proposed to him for his 
model, in erecting his colleges, the great school at York, from whence he came,) when he left the 
court, retired to Tours, not to Paris. At least the schools erected by that prince at Paris became not 
very general or famous before the twelfth century. See Egassius Buleus, Hist. Universitatis Paris, 
ann. 1665. ; and Dom. Rivet, Hist. Liter. t.5.,6., 7.. 


4276 ~jfred the Great is named among the saints on the 26. th of October, in two Saxon calendars 
mentioned in a note on the Saxon translation of the New Testament; also in some other private 
calendars, and in Wilson’s inaccurate English Martyrology on the 28. th of October. Yet it does not 
appear that he was ever proposed in any church to the public veneration of the faithful. In this 
incomparable prince were united the saint, the soldier, and the statesman in a most eminent degree. 
Sir Henry Spelman (Conc. Brit.) gives us his character in a rapture. “O, Alfred,” says he, “the wonder 
and astonishment of all ages! If we reflect on his piety and religion, it would seem that he had always 
lived in a cloister; if on his warlike exploits, that he had never been out of camps; if on his learning 
and writings, that he had spent his whole life in a college; if on his wholesome laws and wise 
administration, that these had been his whole study and employment.” It may be doubted whether 
ever any king showed greater abilities on a throne; but in this circumstance he was perfectly happy,— 
that all his wonderful achievements and great qualifications were directed and made perfect by the 
purest motives of piety and religion, and a uniform heroic sanctity. Alfred was the fourth and 
youngest son of Ethelwolph, the pious king of the West-Saxons, and second monarch of all England. 
He was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, in 849. . His wit, beauty, and towardly disposition endeared 
him from his infancy to the whole kingdom, especially to his father, who sent him to Rome when he 
was only five years old, that he might receive the pope’s blessing. Leo IV., who then sat in St. Peter’s 
chair, adopted him for his son, and, as Malmesbury says, by a happy presage of his future dignity, 
anointed him king. Leland rather thinks this unction was the sacrament of confirmation; but this, 
according to the discipline of the English, Spanish, and several other churches, was given to infants 
as soon as it could be done after they were baptized. Montfaucon and other French historians 
observe, that Pepin in France was the first Christian king who (in imitation of the Jewish kings by 


God’s appointment) was anointed at his coronation; and Alfred was the first among our English 
princes who received that rite. Whether the pope thought it due to so promising a son of a great king, 
or whether he looked upon it that some sovereignty in England would fall to his lot, is uncertain. 
Ethelwolph soon after, making himself a pilgrimage to Rome, carried Alfred thither a second time. 


Through the confusion of the times, amidst the Danish invasions, this prince was twelve years old 
before he learned to read. He had a happy memory and an excellent genius, and we have a proof of 
his eagerness and application in the following instance. His mother one day showed him and his 
brothers a fine book in Saxon verse, promising to give it him who should first read and understand it. 
Alfred was only beginning to learn to read; but, running straight to his master, did not rest till he not 
only read it but got it by heart. He naturally loved poetry, and in his childhood got several poems by 
heart. He excelled more in all other arts and sciences than in grammar, that study being then at a low 
ebb in this country, says bishop Tanner, from an ancient chronicle. His elder brothers, Ethelbald, 
Ethelbert, and Ethelred, successively filled the throne; Alfred, though very young, appeared often at 
the head of their armies. The death of Ethelred, which happened on the 22. d of April, set the crown 
upon his head in the year 871. , the twenty-second of his age. The Danes at that time poured upon 
this island like a tempest, landing in several parts at once; they had lately martyred St. Edmund, were 
possessed of the three kingdoms of the East-Angles, Northumbrians, and Mercians, and with several 
armies were in the very heart of that of the West-Saxons, which then comprised all the rest. The 
English having fought eight or nine great battles within the compass of the preceding year, were 
exhausted and dispirited, and seeing new armies rise up against them on every side, were at a loss 
whither to betake themselves. The young king had scarce solemnized his brothers’ funerals, when, in 
a month’s time, he was obliged with an inconsiderable army to engage the whole power of the Danes 
near Wilton. By his courage and valor they were at first forced to fly; but, finding the number of the 
pursuers to be small, they rallied, and became masters of the field. Twice they were compelled to 
leave West-Sex, and to promise never to return; but new armies immediately renewed their 
depredations. Contrary to their oaths and obligations, in the beginning of the year 878. , they entered 
West-Sex with a great power, took Chippenham, the royal palace in Wiltshire, and laid waste the 
whole country. King Alfred was constrained, with a small number of attendants, to retire among the 
woody and boggy parts of Somersetshire, and conceal himself between the rivers of Thone and Paret, 
in the isle of Athelingay, now called Athelney, where he built a little castle. Here he lay hid six 
months, making reading and prayer his chief employment, and frequently visiting St. Neot, his 
spiritual director. With a small troop of stout men he often surprised his enemies with good success, 
and if he happened to be overpowered by numbers, he always appeared formidable to them in the 
manner in which he made his retreat. His afflictions were to him a school for the exercise of all 
virtues, and he sought, in the first place, by his penance, patience, and confidence in God, to appease 
the divine indignation. While he lay in this little castle, or rather, according to the terms of the 
historian, in a poor cottage, in that country, it being winter, and the waters being all frozen so that no 
fish could be got in that place, his companions went out at some distance to get some fowl or fish for 
provisions. In the mean time a poor man came to the door, begging an alms. The king, who was 
reading, ordered some bread to be given to him. His mother, who was alone with him, said there was 
but one loaf in the castle, which would not suffice for themselves that day. Yet he prayed her to give 
half of it to the poor man, bidding her trust in him who fed five thousand men with five loaves and 
two fishes. Several of our best historians add that the king, soon after falling into a slumber, received, 
in recompense of his charity, an assurance from St. Cuthbert in a vision, that God would shortly 
restore him to his kingdom. Soon after he heard that Hubba, the Danish general, brother to Hinguar, 
landing in Devonshire, had been defeated and slain by Odun, the loyal earl of Devon, near the castle 
of Kenwith. The place where Hubba was buried, under a great heap of stones, is called to this day 


Hubble-stones. The Reafan, or Raven, the sacred standard of the Danes, who placed in it a 
superstitious confidence, and on which that bird was painted, was found among the spoils. Upon this 
news Alfred left his retreat, assembled an army in Selwood forest, and marched against the Danes at 
Edingdun, where, having chosen his post on a rising ground, he gave the infidels a total overthrow, so 
that they were obliged to receive his conditions. The chief of these were, that all the idolaters should 
quit the island, and that those Danes that embraced the Christian faith should confine themselves to 
the kingdom of the East-Angles, which they had possessed ever since the martyrdom of St. Edmund, 
in 870. : but which they were now to hold of king Alfred. Gunthrum, one of their vanquished kings, 
received baptism, with a multitude of his people, at Aller, Alfred’s palace, in Somersetshire. King 
Alfred stood godfather to him, and made him king of the East-Angles, where he reigned twelve 
years; and after him Eoric; after whose decease Edward the Elder reunited that kingdom to the 
English monarchy. Alfred drew up a particular body of laws, adapted to the Danish converts, which 
he gave to king Gunthrum, and obliged him and his people to observe. They are extant in Spelman, 
Wilkins, and the ninth volume of Labbe’s Councils. 


In 883. , Alfred vanquished and slew Hinguara and Haltdene, two Danish leaders in the north, took 
great care to repeople and cultivate those depopulated provinces, and constituted Guthred king of the 
Northumbrians, who, being a most religious and valiant man, defended his dominions, and gave to 
the church of St. Cuthbert at Durham, the country which is since called the bishopric of Durham, as 
Simeon of Durham and the Chronicle of Mailros relate. Alfred was no less active in restoring the 
desolate provinces of Mercia, where the Danes, in 874. , had burnt Rependune, now Repton upon 
Trent, in Derbyshire, the ancient burial-place of the Mercian kings, and had laid waste the whole 
country. The infidels made again formidable descents in Kent and other places in the following years; 
but were as often totally routed by this vigilant and valiant king, who is said to have fought fifty-six 
battles. He everywhere encouraged the English to resume their spirits, and taught them to conquer. 
But the detail of his military exploits we leave to the writers of the civil history of our country, and 
only repeat with William of Malmesbury, that when this king seemed cast down on the earth, he was 
still a terror to his enemies; that in all battles he was everywhere present, striking fear into their 
breasts, and paleness over their countenances, and inspiring his own soldiers with courage. He alone 
would restore the combat when his army was ready to disperse; he alone would present his breast to 
the swords of the enemy, and by his example force his soldiers to repulse the insulting and pursuing 
infidels. About the year 890. , the Normans, or barbarians from the northern coasts of the Baltic, 
landed in England, but being repelled by king Alfred made a descent upon the western coasts of 
France, carried their aims into the heart of that kingdom, thrice laid siege to Paris, and during 
fourscore years compelled the provinces to redeem themselves from plunder by exorbitant sums of 
money, which were an allurement to repeat their invasions, till Charles the Simple gave his daughter 
Gisele in marriage to Rollo, their leader, in 912. , with part of Vexin, and that part of Neustria which 
from that time has been called the duchy of Normandy. Rollo, receiving baptism, took the name of 
Robert. 


King Alfred, being aware that the safety and natural strength of this island consists in its navies, 
became himself well skilled in maritime affairs, and spent three years in building and fitting out a 
fleet, by which, in 883. , he gave the Danish pirates everywhere the chase, and asserted the dominion 
of the British seas. This fleet he afterwards much increased, and, with wonderful sagacity, devised 
himself a kind of ships of a new construction, which gave him infinite advantages over a people 
continually practised in naval armaments. Sir John Spelman was not able to determine whether they 
were ships or galleys. But it appears, says Mr. Campbell, (Lives of Admirals, t. 1. , p. 56. ,) that they 
were galleys, for the facility of running them close unto shore, or up into creeks. We are at least 


assured, that they were longer, higher, and swifter than the vessels in common use in a duplicate 
proportion. At the same time this king extended the commerce of his subjects with other nations, 
knowing of what advantage this is to a kingdom, by which foreign riches perpetually flow into it; 
also how necessary it is for the improvement of navigation, and for a constant supply of able and 
skilful seamen for the navy. He sent out ships to discover and describe far distant countries, and 
employed Ohther the Dane for the discovery of a north-east passage, and afterwards Wulfstan, an 
Englishman, to explore the northern countries. In the manuscript accounts of these voyages, and the 
survey of the coasts of Norway and Lapland, we find, says Mr. Campbell, so surprising accuracy and 
judgment as must oblige us to confess, that the age of Alfred was an age of good sense; and far 
superior in knowledge to those that succeeded it. Alfred’s victories over the Danes procured him 
frequent intervals of peace; and this became at length fixed and lasting, the latter part of his reign not 
being disturbed with any fears of invasions. 


If the conduct and courage of this great king in war was admirable, his wisdom appeared still more 
conspicuous in the care and prudence wherewith he improved his kingdom by the arts of peace, and 
by wholesome laws and a constant attention to see them well executed. When he came to the throne, 
the whole country was become a desert, and it was a difficult matter for men to find subsistence even 
when they were freed from the fear of enemies. Alfred encouraged agriculture, and all the necessary 
and useful arts, in which he was himself the author of many new improvements. For, by conversing 
with men of abilities, and by comparing together his informations not only in the sciences, but also in 
various arts, he came to the knowledge of many things; and by his penetration, the justness of his 
reasoning and reflections, and a superior judgment, he made many important discoveries, and arrived 
at a degree of skill, of which even they from whom he received his intelligence, were often ignorant. 
Such was the desolate condition to which several provinces were reduced by the late devastations and 
wars, that he was obliged to order seed to be distributed gratis to sow the earth, and to encourage 
tillage by premiums. It is a just remark of Felibien, that the state of architecture has always been in 
every country the sure proof in what degree arts flourished, and true taste and elegance prevailed. 
This appeared in the reign of Alfred, as it had done among the Greeks and Romans. This prince 
adored his kingdom with many magnificent churches, and other buildings, directing himself the 
artificers. He taught the people to build their houses of brick or stone, which till then had been 
usually made of wood and mortar. He erected several castles and fortresses, repaired the walls of 
London, and founded three monasteries, a rich nunnery at Shaftesbury, in which his daughter Algiva 
or Ethelgiva was the first abbess, and a monastery at Athelingay, now Athelney, into which he turned 
the castle in which he lived during his retreat there. 


London was a flourishing Roman colony under Nero, and probably had been founded under Julius 
Cesar soon after his landing in Britain. King Alfred is justly styled its second founder, as he was of 
the constitution of this kingdom, of its legislation, and of its fleet and navigation. He was himself the 
inventor of many necessary arts to the great advantage of all his subjects, and the restorer of the 
military art, in the highest perfection, and established in every branch of the administration, 
perspicuity, order, wisdom, activity, and life. He protected and cultivated the arts and sciences; was 
the wisest, the most eloquent, and the most learned man in his kingdom, and the best poet, which 
adds a true lustre to his name and dignity, as he was not less attentive to every branch of his 
government, and was at the same time the greatest, the most excellent, and watchful of kings. The 
ingenious Gaillard, in his history of the rivalship of France and England, t. 1. , p. 75. , says of him, 
that Charlemagne, the glory and founder of the western empire, and the greatest of all the kings of 
France, formed the English Egbert in the arts of war and of government, and taught him by uniting 
kingdoms to form an empire. But confesses that England seems to have possessed a greater prince 


than Charlemagne in Alfred, grandson to Egbert: though conqueror in fifty battles by land and sea, 
which he fought in person against barbarous invaders flushed with victory, and though he was 
obliged to be always armed, yet it was only on the defence, and against the most cruel and unjust 
oppressors of his own kingdoms, and of all the rights of humanity. His reign is more interesting than 
that of Charlemagne in this circumstance, that he had learned to suffer with heroic constancy, and had 
learned all perfect virtues by practising them in the school of adversity; that having raised his 
kingdom from a state of entire ruin into which it was fallen by his personal valor, military skill, and 
prudence, and subdued all his enemies, he was always an enemy to conquests, and a stranger to the 
rage and ambition of commanding great empires; the love of peace was the constant reigning 
disposition of his great soul: and he consecrated all his talents to its arts and to the study of the 
happiness of his people. One useful discovery or institution does more honor to his memory than a 
hundred great victories could ever have done. If, like Charlemagne, he converted his enemies to the 
Christian faith, he did this by the rules of the gospel and the apostles, without baptizing them through 
rivers of blood. His reign had not the taste of that of Charlemagne, but it had more of the paternal 
character of the truly great king and Christian saint. Master of all his passions, (no small miracle of 
grace, especially in his station,) he never was enslaved to or warped from the purest view of justice 
and virtue by any; was equally free from the allurements of all the soft passions, and from the rage of 
the fiercer. He was a prince of so great abilities, natural and acquired, and endowed with so 
extraordinary virtues and prudence, that no historian was ever able to find a but or flaw in his reign, 
or charge him with the least reproach, or the want of any single virtue, either in his regal, religious, or 
civil character. In him we have an exception to the trite distich: 


Si Nisi non esset, perfectus quilibet esset 
Et non sunt visi, qui caruere Nisi. 


While Charles the Simple dismembered Neustria to settle a fierce enemy within his own kingdom, to 
be a seed of an eternal rivalship and unquenchable wars carried with the Normans into England and 
Sicily and perpetuated during above nine hundred years, Alfred, far more wisely, incorporated the 
converted Danes into his own people, and strengthened himself by increasing the number of useful 
subjects at home. Mons. Gaillard’s work would have been more impartial and accurate if he studied 
the history of England in the original sources; with which he had no acquaintance except the 
collections of Mr. Brequiny, from the MSS. of the British Museum, &c. If we are still at a loss for a 
good modern history of France (in which all later attempts fall short of Mezerai’s) amid our 
numerous swarms of modern histories of England, our poverty is still greater. Brady, the original 
writers collected by Kennet, down to his jejune supplement, Hume’s Stuarts, and Ralph’s two 
brothers, Charles II. and James II., and his William TII., afford us the best, though very imperfect 
accounts. The generality of the rest are more apt to lead a reader astray than to give just or judicious 
and impartial informations. It is to be wished we had a complete collection of original writers and 
monuments upon the model of Dom Bouquet’s of France, &c. The expense indeed would require a 
public undertaking. 


Nothing is more famous in the reign of this king than his care and prudence in settling the public 
tranquillity of the state, by an exact administration of justice. In the preceding times of war and 
confusion, especially while the king and his followers lurked at Athelney, or up and down and in 
cottages, the English themselves became lawless, and in many places revolted and plundered their 
own country. Alfred, by settling a most prudent polity, and by a rigorous execution of the laws, 
restored so great a tranquillity throughout the whole kingdom, that, according to the common 


assertion of our historians, if a traveller had lost a purse of money on the highway, he would find it 
untouched the next day. We are told in Brompton’s Chronicle, that gold bracelets were hung up at the 
parting of several highways, which no man durst presume to touch. 


Alfred compiled a body of laws from those of Ina, Offa, and Ethelbert, to which he added several 
new ones, which all tended to maintain the public peace and safety, to enforce the observance of the 
divine precepts, and to preserve the respect which is due to the church and its pastors. For crimes 
they inflict fines or mulcts proportioned to the quality and fortune of the delinquent: as, for 
withholding the Peter-pence, for buying, selling, or working on the Lord’s Day, or a holyday, a 
Dane’s fine was twelve ores or ounces, an Englishman’s thirty shillings: a slave was to forfeit his 
hide, that is, to be whipped. The mulct of a Dane was called Lash-lite, that of an Englishman, Weare- 
wite, or gentleman’s mulct. Were, or Weregild, was the mulct or satisfaction for a crime: it was 
double for a crime committed on a Sunday, or holyday, or in Lent. By these laws it appears that 
slaves in England enjoyed a property, and could earn for themselves, when they worked at times in 
which they were not obliged to work for their masters: in which they differed from strict slaves of 
whom the Roman laws treat. Alfred’s laws were mild, scarce any crimes except murder being 
punished with death; but only with fines, or if these could not be paid, with the loss of a hand or foot. 
But the severity with which these laws were executed, maintained the public peace. Alfred first 
instituted trials to be determined by juries of twelve unexceptionable men, of equal condition, who 
were to pass judgment upon oath as to the evidence of the fact or crime: which is to this day one of 
the most valuable privileges of an English subject. To extirpate robberies which, by the confusion 
occasioned by Danish devastations, were then very common, this king divided the kingdom into 
shires, (though there were some shires before his time,) and the shires into hundreds, and the 
hundreds into tithings or tenths, or in some places into wapentakes, and every district was made 
responsible for all robberies committed within its precincts. All vagabonds were restrained by every 
one being obliged to be enrolled in some district. The capital point in Alfred’s administration was, 
that all bribes or presents were most rigorously forbid the judges, their conduct was narrowly 
inspected into, and their least faults most severely punished. Upon any information being lodged 
against a judge or magistrate, he was tried by a council established for that purpose by the king, who 
himself presided in it: he is said to have condemned in one year forty-five judges to be hanged for 
crimes committed by them in their office. By this severity he struck a terror into all his magistrates; 
and such was the effect of his perspicacity and watchfulness in this respect, that, as Milton says, in 
his days justice seemed not to flourish only, but to triumph. 


This prince who was born for every thing that is great, was a lover and zealous patron of learning and 
learned men. He considered that arts and sciences cultivate and perfect those faculties in men in 
which the excellency of their nature consists, and bestow the empire of the mind, much more noble, 
pleasant, and useful than that of riches; they exceedingly enhance all the comforts and blessings of 
life, and extend the reputation and influence of a nation beyond any conquests. By this 
encouragement of learning have so many great geniuses been formed, to which the world stands most 
indebted; and to this the greatest nations owe their elegance, taste, and splendor, by which certain 
reigns have been distinguished. By what else did the golden elegant ages of Rome and Athens differ 
from the unknown brutal times of savage nations? Certainly nothing so much exalts the glory of any 
reign, or so much improves the industry and understanding, and promotes the happiness of a people, 
as the culture of leading geniuses by well-regulated studies. As Plato says, (1. 6. . de leg.,) man 
without culture and education is the most savage of all creatures which the earth nourishes. But 
sciences are still of infinitely greater importance with regard to religion; and this consideration above 
all others recommended the patronage of learning to this pious king. The ancient public schools being 


either destroyed or almost fallen to decay with the monasteries during the wars, Alfred founded the 
university of Oxford. Alfred, canon of Beverly, in 1120. , writes in his manuscript history, that king 
Alfred stirred up all gentlemen to breed their sons to the study of literature, or if they had no sons, 
some servants or vassals whom they should make free. He obliged every freeman who was possessed 
of two hides of land, to keep their sons at school till they were fifteen years of age: for, said the king, 
a man born free, who is unlettered, is to be regarded no otherwise than a beast, or a man void of 
understanding. It is a point of importance, that persons of birth, whose conduct in life must 
necessarily have a strong and extensive influence over their fellow-creatures, and who are designed 
by Providence to be charged with the direction of many others, be formed from their infancy to fill 
this superior rank which they hold with dignity, and to the general advantage of their species. In order 
to be qualified for this purpose, their tender hearts must be deeply impressed with the strongest and 
most generous sentiments of sincere piety and religion, and of true honors: by being inured to reason 
in their youth they must acquire a habit of reasoning well and readily, and of forming right judgments 
and conclusions. Their faculties must be raised and improved by study, and when, by passing through 
the circle of the sciences, their genius has been explored, their studies and employs ought to be 
directed into that channel, which, by their rational inclinations, talents, particular duties, and 
circumstances of life, the great Author of nature and Master of the world shall point out to each 
individual. King Alfred also exhorted the noblemen to choose, among their country vassals or 
villains, some youths who should appear by their parts and ardent inclinations to piety, particularly 
promising to be trained up to the liberal arts. As for the rest, it was not then the custom to give the 
poorer sort too much of a school education, which might abate their industry and patience at manual 
labor. But this prince was solicitous that care should be taken for the education and civilizing of all 
by religious instructions and principles. Agriculture, in the first place, and all the useful and 
mechanical arts never had a greater patron or protector. 


He regretted his having applied so late to his studies; and, during his whole life afterwards, redoubled 
his diligence in them. It is incredible how he found time for so many and so great employments but 
he was never idle, knowing the value of every moment, and squandering away no part of his time in 
idle amusements and diversions, which the great ones often look upon as the privilege of their rank; 
though if they well considered all their obligations, they would confess this maxim to be very 
inconsistent with their duties. This great prince in his youth, as soon as he had learned to read, got the 
whole Psalter and other prayers of the church by heart, as monks then usually did in their novitiate. 


While he was king he translated paraphrastically from Latin into the Saxon tongue, Bede’s Church 
History; which work was published first by Wheloc, at Cambridge, in 1644. , and again by John 
Smith, in 1722. . He also translated St. Gregory’s Pastoral, (of which book he sent a copy, with a 
pencil, to every bishop in his dominions,) Orosius’s Roman History, and Boétius De Consolatione 
Philosophie, which last book he always carried about with him. These translations, with those of the 
flowers of St. Austin’s Soliloquies, and the dialogues of St. Gregory, and a book of the parables of 
king Alfred, are extant in several of our libraries, in manuscripts. Alfred also wrote an Enchiridion, or 
manual of meditations. He began an interpretation of the Psalms, which he never finished, being 
prevented by death. This imperfect work was published by Sir John Spelman in 1640. . King Alfred’s 
Saxon translation of the New Testament was printed at London, in 1571. , and more correctly at Dort, 
with notes, in 1664. . A beautiful manuscript copy, which belonged to archbishop Piegmund, is 
preserved in the Cottonian Library. Alfred’s laws are most accurately published by Wilkins, (Conc. 
Brit. t. 1. , pp. 186. , 191. .) King Alfred, as Asserius and William of Malmesbury write, whenever 
business allowed him leisure, was always reading, or conversing with learned men, or hearing others 
read; in his chamber he had always some book open before him, and in all his journeys he carried 


books with him. He substituted the use of the Italian or French alphabet for that of the old Saxon, 
which till then was used in writing Saxon books: a specimen of which is exhibited in the notes to the 
Latin edition of Spelman’s life of King Alfred, though imperfect and inaccurate, says bishop Tanner, 
(Bibl. Script. Britan. p. 32. .) 


Notwithstanding so many great employments and achievements in the world, piety and religion 
engrossed the soul of this great king, and to this he referred all his views and studies. To promote this 
in himself and in others was all his ambition, and the sole end of all his endeavors. Sir John Spelman 
throws out a surmise that he could not have been in the interest of the Roman see: otherwise his name 
would have been found in its calendar. But it is manifest that though all the greatest kings among the 
Saxons seemed to vie with each other in their devotion to the apostolic chair, yet Alfred stands 
among the foremost in that respect. His laws testify, that he raised even with rigor the Peter-pence, or 
annual charitable contribution to the apostolic see. Asserius, William of Malmesbury, Matthew of 
Westminster, and the Saxon chronicle mention frequently his sending the same to Rome with large 
additional alms of his own: they often name the great nobleman or prelate who was the bearer of 
these royal largesses to Rome: they speak of a vow which he made of sending thither an 
extraordinary alms, which he afterwards fulfilled. At the same time he sent Sigelin, bishop of 
Shireburn, to carry a considerable alms to the poor Christians of St. Thomas’s in the East Indies; for 
his ships sailed thither for commerce, though the navigation of the ocean, if known, was afterwards 
lost till restored by the Portuguese. It is indeed hard to imagine that king Alfred’s merchants could 
make this voyage round Africa, all by sea, before the use of the compass; and it is more probable, 
that they travelled through Egypt or Chaldea and the Indies, sailing only through the Mediterranean. 
The Saxon Chronicle, Asserius, and Matthew of Westminster inform us, that at this king’s request, 
pope Marinus freed the English school at Rome from all taxes and tribute and that, in gratitude for 
his liberalities to the holy see, he sent him the most precious present of a considerable portion of the 
sacred cross of Christ, with other great gifts. This relic of the cross the king bestowed on the abbey of 
Glastenbury, as John the historian of that monastery testifies. 


The great actions and exploits of this glorious king are truly admirable, because they were the result 
of heroic piety and religion, and free from stains of base human passions. It is necessary to give a 
short sketch of the eminent virtues which he practised in private life, as they are set forth by Asserius, 
who conversed familiarly with him, and is a writer of so great authority, diligence, and veracity, that 
no one ever suspected or called in question any thing which he affirmed, as Dr. Cave remarks. (Hist. 
Liter. t. 2. , p. 66. .) This historian tells, that Alfred was from his infancy a diligent and devout visiter 
of holy places, and that in his whole life he feared nothing so much as to offend God in the least 
thing. It was his custom to rise privately at the cock-crowing, and to repair to some church or chapel 
in which was kept the shrine of some saint, and there he continued long prostrate, praying with great 
fervor he was wont to repeat the same prayer often over, redoubling each time his earnestness in it, in 
imitation of our Saviour in the garden. No hurry of public affairs, even in the midst of his wars, ever 
made him interrupt this custom. After he had happily finished his wars with the Danes, he made it his 
rule to spend every day eight hours out of the four-and-twenty, in reading and prayer: other eight in 
giving attendance to the affairs of his kingdom, leaving the other eight for his corporal refections and 
sleep. He was very exact in observing all the canonical hours of the divine office in the church with 
the clergy or monks. As to the use of clocks: sun-dials by observing the shadow of the sun on certain 
steps were known among the Jews in the time of Achaz, and probably from the beginning of the 
world. Hour-glasses were in use among the Greeks and Romans. St. Boniface, about the year 730. , 
seems to have sent for a clock from England, Cloccam, (ep. 9. , Serarius, not. ib.) but probably of a 
frame not fit for a private closet or church. Gerbert, preceptor to king Robert of France, afterwards 


archbishop of Rheims, then of Ravenna, and at length pope under the name of Silvester HI. about the 
year 995. , invented clocks with a balance, which continued in use till pendulums began to be 
employed, in 1650. . (See Rivet, Hist. Liter., and Henault Chron. de Tr. t. 1. , p. 126. .) However, in 
England no clocks were then known fit for apartments, as Asserius assures us. Whence Alfred, by his 
own contrivance, ordered six wax candles, of the same length and bigness, to be kept always burning 
before the relics of saints, in his private oratory, which he caused always to be carried about with him 
wherever he went. Each candle was divided into inches, which were all marked: and by these he 
measured time in his oratory, that he might observe the canonical hours with the most punctual 
exactness; such was his spirit of religion in the minutest circumstances. Lest the wind should at any 
time put out these candles, or make them burn faster, he had them put in lanterns, made of cows’ 
horns cut into thin plates: and this, as we are assured, was the first invention of such lanterns, at least 
in England; for Plautus (Amphit. Act. 1. , 5. :185. ) and other Roman writers seem to speak of the 
like. Windows were formerly low, and generally of lattice, whence this invention of king Alfred was 
found very useful to keep in the church lamps. 


His great piety, and the ardor and even ecstasy of his devotion were still more worthy admiration 
than his assiduity in prayer. From a sincere and humble sentiment of religion proceeded the reverence 
which he showed to bishops and other ecclesiastical persons, at whose feet he would often prostrate 
himself, as Ingulphus testifies. He constantly and attentively heard sermons, and often caused some 
of his servants to read the holy scriptures and other holy books to him. His affability and liberality 
towards persons of all ranks and conditions, were proofs of his sincere humility and charity. He was 
bountiful to the poor, whether subjects or strangers. When his wars were at an end, he divided the 
yearly revenues of his patrimony into two parts; the first of which he subdivided into four equal 
portions, one for the poor, the second for the subsistence of the monasteries which he founded, the 
third for his schools, and the fourth for other occasional charities at home and abroad; for he often 
sent large alms into distant parts, especially Gaul and Ireland, and to remote monasteries. The other 
moiety of his revenues he distributed into three equal shares, of which the first he allowed to pay the 
officers and servants of his court, the second to pay his workmen, and the third to defray the expenses 
of hospitality and of his household. He loved his clergy and nobility, and he took delight in causing 
the children of the latter to be educated in his own court; and instructed in learning under his own 
eyes. He always entertained many learned men about him: among these are named Asserius of 
Menevia, Telmund, who was afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, Athelstan, Werwalf, &c. Never, 
perhaps, was any king more justly or more cordially honored, or more tenderly beloved by his 
nobility and people. Envy itself dropped its sting, respected him, and paid a just tribute to his 
extraordinary talents and virtues. So transcendent were these, that slander itself seems never to have 
touched him: and no historian, whether Catholic or Protestant, ever so much as laid to his charge the 
least reproach or imputation of any vices. His virtue was perfected by the weight of many trials; 
besides external afflictions, he is said scarce ever to have passed a day without feeling some 
extraordinary pain or aching; and he performed so many and so great things in a very infirm and 
crazy body. This great and good king ended his most glorious reign by a happy death on the 25. th of 
October, in the year 900. , the fifty-first year of his age, having reigned twenty-nine years, and about 
six months. His body was deposited in the cathedral of St. Swithun, at Winchester, called 
Ealdenminster, or the Old Minster, but removed into the church of the new monastery called 
Newanminster, when it was finished. His remains were translated with this monastery from the close 
near St. Swithun’s, where it first stood, to the suburb without the north gate, since called Hyde, and 
laid before the high altar in the same tomb with the bones of his son and successor, Edward the Elder, 
with their names inscribed on two tables of lead. St. Grimbald was interred in the same church. 


Asserius of Minevia wrote the life of king Alfred, and died bishop of Shirburn, in 909. , according to 
the additions made to the chronicle of St. Neot’s, not in 893. , as Godwin mistakes. The best edition 
of this excellent life was published by Fr. Wise, at Oxford, in 1722. . On this king see also 
Malmesbury, and our other historians both ancient and modern. His life is compiled by Sir John 
Spelman, (son to our learned antiquarian Sir Henry Spelman,) first in English, afterwards in Latin, at 
Oxford, in 1678. , with learned marginal notes added by the best scholars in Oxford at that time, 
especially in University-College, which glories in the title of Alfred’s-College. In its library is a copy 
of this book with large manuscript notes of Obadiah Walker in the margin. King Alfred is only placed 
among the saints by certain private biographers. 


4277 See Registrum S. Neoti in the Cottonian library, and Monast. Angl. t. 1. , p. 368., t. 2., p. 876... 
4278 On St. Alexander, see March 18. . 
4279 Marian, in S. Hier. de Vir. Illustr. c. 73., t. 1. , p. 298., ed. Paris, 1623. . 


4280 T 6 Brun, Explic. des Cérém. de la Messe, Tr. Prelim. Rubr. 1. , p. 33. , et Pratiques pour 
honorer les Sacr. Prat. 28. . 


4281 Every priest receives the charge of being a common intercessor, and by divine right is bound to 
offer the holy sacrifice and his earnest prayers, not only for the remission of his own sins, but also for 
those of the people, for whom, by his office, he is appointed the intercessor. (Heb. 5. :1. , 3. ; S. 
Chrys. de Sacerdot.1. 6. , p. 424. , t. 1. , ed. Ben.) And theologians and canonists agree that every 
curate of a parish is obliged to offer up his mass, at least every Sunday and festival, for those souls in 
particular that are committed to his charge. Conc. Trid. sess. 23. , de Reform. c. 1. . Gavant, Soto, 
Bonacina, several answers of the Congr. of the Council at Rome quoted by Pasqualig. qu. 851. . 
Reiffenstuel, Barbosa, de Offic. Parochi, the Constitution of Bened. XIV. which begins, Cum semper 
oblatas, &c. 


4282 c+ Gregory only tells us that he received this account when a child from certain old men. If it 
be authentic, Paschasius must have repented at least in his last moments, perhaps when he was 
speechless; or ignorance must have excused him from the most grievous malice of the schism which 
he had abetted; for voluntary schism is in itself a mortal sin. 


4283 5 Greg. Dialog. 4.,c. 40. , t.2., p. 444., Ed. Ben. 
4284 1h1.2.,c.35., p.270.. 

4285 Or. 3.. 

4288 a nud. Phot. Cod. 127.. 


4287 Published by F. Combefis in his Auctarium to the Bibliotheca Patrum. The fourteen first are 
undoubtedly genuine. Several of the latter appear uncertain, and perhaps are the productions of 
Asterius bishop of Scythopolis, mentioned by St. Jerom in his Catalogue. 


4288 p 149. . 


4289 See July 3., p.9.. 


4290 p 178. . 


4291 p 186. . 


4292 act, Mart. et St. Greg. Turon. de Gl. Mart. c. 73. . 
4293 Hemeré, Hist. Aug. Verom.1. 2. , pp. 72. , 79. . 


4294 Cluverius and Sanson think the great city called Augusta Veromanduorum was destroyed by the 
barbarians in the fifth age, and that it stood where now the Premonstratensian abbey of Vermand is 
situate, three leagues from Noyon, and four from Peronne. But the abbé de Longrue shows from the 
Acts of St. Quintin, St. Gregory of Tours, and several chronicles, that the body of St. Quintin was 
buried near Augusta Veromanduorum and always kept in that city. Consequently the town of St. 
Quintin’s was rebuilt upon the spot where the old city stood: which also appears by the neighborhood 
of the river Somme. 


4295 we have of St. Wolfgang, a paraphrase on the Miserere, published by D. Pez in his Thesaur. 
Anecdot. Aug. Vindel. 1721. , t. 2., p. 13. , ad p. 20. . In it the saint most pathetically deplores his 
sins: every word breathes compunction. 


4296 The dedication of a famous church in Rome gave occasion to the institution of this festival. The 
Pantheon, or Rotunda, was a temple built by Marcus Agrippa, the favorite counsellor of Augustus, 
and dedicated to Jupiter the Revenger, in compliment to Augustus upon his victory at Actium over 
Antony and Cleopatra, as Pliny informs us. It was called Pantheon, either because the statues of Mars 
and several other gods were placed in it, or rather, as Dion thinks, because its figure represented the 
heavens, called by the pagans the residence of all the gods, which is the interpretation of the Greek 
name Pantheon. This masterpiece of architecture is a half globe, its height being almost equal to its 
breadth: the diameter is one hundred and fifty-eight feet. It has neither pillar nor window, but only a 
large round aperture in the middle at the top, which lets in the light. Underneath it, in the middle of 
the pavement, is an orifice of a sink, covered with a concave brass plate, bored with many holes, to 
receive the rain which falls through the aperture at the top. (See Théatre d’Italie, t. 4. , p. 14. , et fig. 
57.-59. , in fol.) Such changes are at present making in repairing and embellishing the inside of this 
famous structure which began to decay that only the outlines, as it were, of this most curious ancient 
masterpiece of architecture will be discernible. (See on the Pantheon, Mémoires de Trevoux, 
November, 1758. , p. 362. .) 


Theodosius the Younger, who came to the throne in 408. , demolished all the temples of idols in the 
East; but Honorius, his uncle, though he caused them to be shut up in the West, suffered them to 
stand as monuments of the ancient magnificence of the empire. When idolatry had been so long 
banished that there was no danger of any person reviving its superstitions, these edifices were in 
some places purified, and converted into churches for the worship of the true God, who thus 
triumphed over those pretended deities in their own temples. When our Saxon ancestors received the 


faith. St. Gregory, writing to king Ethelbert, exhorted him to destroy the temples of the idols, (1. 11. , 
ep. 66. , ol. 60. ; p. 1165. ;) but afterwards, in a letter to St. Mellitus, (1. 11. , ep. 76. , ol. 71. , p. 
1176. . t. 2. , ed Ben.,) he allowed them to be changed into churches. About three years and a half 
after the decease of this great pope, Boniface IV. was placed in St. Peter’s chair, who cleansed and 
opened the Pantheon, and, in 607. , dedicated it in honor of the Blessed Virgin and all the martyrs. 
Whence it was called S. Maria ad Martyres, or the Rotunda. The feast of this dedication was kept on 
the 13. th of May. Pope Gregory III., about the year 731. , consecrated a chapel in St. Peter’s church 
in honor of all the saints, (as Anastasius relates in his life,) from which time this feast of All Saints 
has been celebrated in Rome. Gregory IV, going into France, in 837. , in the reign of Louis 
Debonnaire, exceedingly propagated this festival of All Saints. See John Beleth, an English 
theologian, who flourished at Paris in 1328. , (Rationale de Divinis Officiis et Festivitatibus, c. 127. 
;) Durandus, bishop of Mende, legate of Gregory X., at the council of Lyons, (Rationale Div. 
Officiorum,1. 7. , c. 34. .) Thomassin, Tr. des Fétes; Fronto in Calend. p. 145. . Before the dedication 
of the Rotunda, the feast of all the apostles was celebrated on the 1. st of May. The Greeks keep a 
festival of All Saints on the Sunday after Whitsunday. See Smith De hod. Statu Eccl. Grec. p. 19. , 
and Benedict XIV. De Festis Sanct. in Dicecesi Bolon. Op. t. 13. . 


4297 bs, 67. :36. . 

4298 Rom. 8. :28.. 

4299 Mark 13. :20.. 

4300 ps, 138. :16. . 

4301 A noc, Te toy ey BOs 

4302 1 Pet. 4. :10.. 

4303 Eph. 2.:7.. 

4304 Exod. 15. :1.,2.,11.,13.,18.. 
4305 Anoc. A Vie Pe. 115. 14. 
4306 «Ni] Deus in nobis preter sua dons coronat.”—S. Prosper Carm. de Ingratis. 
4307 Jam. 5. :17.. 

4308 Num. 13. :34.. 

4309 Num. 14. :9.. 


4310 «Ty non poteris quod isti et ist#?”—S. Aug. Conf. 


4311 4 Cor. 11. :1.. 


4312 Job 10. :17.. 


4313 «vacat esse philosophum, non vacat esse Christianum.”—S. Eucher. ad Valer. 


43141 Cor. 7. :20.. Ephes. 4. :1.. 
4315 phil. 4. :7. . 

4316 pe 118. :85.. 

4317 ps 117. :15.. 


4318 Soe St, Chrysostom’s short treatise, Comparatio Regis et Monachi, ed. Savil. t. 7. , p. 861. . Ed. 
Ben. t. 1. , p. 116. . Also translated in Blosius’s works. 


4319 watt. 5. . 

4320 S. Bern serm. 5. , de Fest. Omnium Sanct., n. 5. , 6.. 
4321 Serm in Vigilia SS. Petri et Pauli, p. 987. . 

4322 s+ Greg. M.1. 11., Ep. 1.. 


4323 This piece is attributed by Cave, (Hist. Lit. t. 1. , p. 530. ,) Dubois, (Hist. Ec. Paris, p. 46. ,) and 
some others to Venantius Fortunatus, who, fleeing the swords of the barbarians in Italy, left Ravenna, 
and, out of devotion to St. Martin, settled at Tours. Thence he was called by St. Radegundes to 
Poitiers, and after the death of his friend St. Gregory of Tours, in 595. , upon the demise of Plato, 
bishop of Poitiers, was chosen to fill that see. He died soon after the year 600. , and is honored at 
Poitiers among the saints on the 4. th of December. We have monuments of his extensive learning 
and original genius in four books of the life of St. Martin, in verse, hastily compiled from the elegant 
prose of St. Sulpicius Severus, in ten books of poems, (published with his life by F. Brower, the 
Jesuit, at Mentz,) and in several other scattered poems: also in an excellent short exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, this author’s masterpiece, in which he recommends daily communion. By this piece 
we may form a judgment of the devotion of St. Radegundes, whose chaplain and director Fortunatus 
was at Poitiers. This piece is extant in the library of the Fathers, and in the Orthodoxographa, with his 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Muratori (Anecd. Lat. p. 212. ) has published his Exposition of 
the Creed of St. Athanasius, which Dr. Waterland had quoted in manuscript. (Comm. on the Creed of 
St. Athan. pp. 32. , 171. .) The lives of the following saints compiled by this author, are barren of 
facts, and filled with relations of miracles: of St. Germanus of Paris, St. Albin of Angers, St. Paternus 
of Avranches, St. Amantius of Rhodes, St. Remigius of Rheims, the second book of the life of St. 
Hilary, the life of St. Medard, published by Dachery, (Spicil. t. 8. , p. 391. ,) that ascribed to 
Venantius Fortunatus by Surius, being the work of Radbod II., bishop of Poitiers in the eleventh age. 
But his life of St. Radegundes, different from his others, is a very useful narrative of her actions and 


virtues: as is also the supplement, or second life of the same holy queen, compiled by Baudonivia, 
corruptly called Bandonivia, the learned nun of her monastery whilst Fortunatus was bishop. See 
Rivet, t. 3. , p. 464. , and the last edition of Cave’s Historia Literaria, in 1740. , in which most of his 
former mistakes on this article are corrected, except that the two Fortunatuses are confounded 
together. 


Another St. Fortunatus, bishop of an unknown see in Lombardy a native of Vercelli, for his learning 
surnamed the Philosopher, came into France a little before the former, perhaps expelled by the 
Lombards. He settled near Chelles, was much honored by St. Germanus, bishop of Paris, and died a 
little before him, as Usuard testifies in his Martyrology, about the year 569. , when St. Germanus lay 
sick. He is honored on the 5. th of May, and 18. th of June; the place where he was interred bears his 
name; his relics are kept with respect, and two churches are built in his honor. See the Bollandists, 
18. Jun. Du Bois, Hist. Eccl. Paris,1. 1. , c. 8. . Tillem. t. 10. , p. 416. . This is the Fortunatus who, at 
the request of St. Germanus of Paris, compiled the life of St. Marcellus. See Dom. Rivet, Hist. Littér. 
de la Fr, t. 3. , p. 298... 


4324 swein Tweskegk for his crimes was expelled Denmark by his own subjects, but, after having 
lived fourteen years In Sweden, recovered the crown, and was converted to the faith by Poppo, a 
preacher sent from Bremen. Afterwards he invaded and conquered great part of England, where he 
died. He was succeeded in Denmark by his eldest son Harold; after whom his second son Knut the 
Great, called by the Danes Gamle Knut, became king of Denmark, Norway, and England, and by 
sending over man learned preachers from England, completed the conversion of Denmark. The 
Danish kings took the title kings of England during the space of one hundred and twenty years, till 
Harold VII. The churches of Denmark continued subject to the archbishops of Bremen till the reign 
of Eric III., surnamed he Good when an archbishopric was erected at Lunden about the Year 1100. . 


4325 See the Council of Trent, Sess. 25. ; Pope Pius IV’s Creed, Bossuet’s Exposition, and Catech, of 
Montp. 


4326 Deacon, Tr. on Purgatory. 

4327 9. Kings (or Samuel) 14. :10. and 13., ib. 24. . 
4328 Num, 14. :20.. 

4329 Num. 20. :24. ; Deut. 32. :51.. 


4330 3. Kings (or 1. Kings) 13. . 





4331 Prov. 14. :16. ; James 3. :2. ; Matt. 12. :36. ; Matt. 6. :12. . 


4332 A noc, 21.:27.. 





4333 Prov. 24. :16. . 


4334 pealm 143. :2.. 


4335 Watt. 12. 32. , S. Aug.1. 21. , De Civ. Dei, c. 13. . 

4336 Matt. 5. :27.. 

4337 1. Cor. 3. :13. . On these texts see the Catechism of Montpellier, t. 2. , p. 342. , ed Latine. 
4338 1. Cor. 15. :29. ; Ecclus. 7. :27.. 

4339 9. Mac. 12. :43., 46. . 

4340 Dr. Jer. Taylor, Lib. of Proph.1. 1. , sect. 20. ,n.11., p. 345... 


4341 Beausobre, in his History of Manicheism, (1. 9. , c. 3. , not.) pretends that St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
had altered the liturgy on this article; but he is solidly refuted by the learned Henry a Porta, professor 
at Pavis, Append ad tractat de Purgat. Mediolani, 1758. . 


4342 Catech. 19. ,n.9., p. 328., ed. Ben. 

4343 See the notes of the Benedictins, ibid. 

43447 4, , adversus Gentes. 

4345 Constit. Apost.1. 8.,c. 13.. 

4346 See Le Brun, Litur. 

4347 1, de Cor. c. 3. 

43481 de Monog. c. 10. . 

4349 Ep.1. Ed. Oxon. See Fleury, t. 2. , p. 273. . 

4350 Ep. Cypr. ep. ad Antonian. Pam. et Baluzio 52. , Fello 55. . 
4351 De Sacerd.1. 6. , p. 424. , ed. Montfaucon. 

4352 Hom. 51., in 1. Cor. t. 10. , p. 393... 

4353 Dy Pin, Cent. 3., ed. Angl.: S. Chrys. hom. 3. , in Phil. t. 11., p. 217. , ed. Mont. 
4354 Just Weights and Measures, c. 16. , p. 106. . 


4355 Strom.1. 7. , p. 794. , 865. . 


4356 See S. Aug. Serm. 280. , p. 1134. , her Life, 7. March, and Orsi Diss. de Actis SS. Perpet. et 
Felicit. 


4357) | 5. , contra Cels. p. 242. , Hom. 28. , in Num. Hom. 6. et 8. , in Exod. &c. 
4358 Lactant.1. 7. , Instit.c. 21. . 
4359 5 Aug. in Ps. 37.,n.3., p. 295.. 


4360 Enchir. c. 110. , De Civ. Dei,1. 21. , c. 24. ,1. de Curd pro Mortuis, c. 4. , et serm. 182. , (ol. 32. 
.) de verb, ap., where he says that prayer for the dead in the holy mysteries was observed by the 
whole church. 


4361 Serm. 182. , (ol. 32. .) de verb. ap. t. 5. , p. 827. , et 1. , de Curd pro Mortuis, c. 1. , et 18. . 
4362 Serm. 159. , fol. 17. , de verb. ap. n. 1. , t. 5. , p. 765. , ed. Ben.; Serm. 284. , p. 1143. . 
4363 S. Aug.1. de heres, c. 53. . 

4364 5 Epiph. her. 75. , n. 3. . 

4365 Conf.1.9.,c. 13.,n. 36. , &c. 

4366 T 2. ed. Vatic. p. 230. , 236. . 

4367 S. Athan. Apol. ad Constant., t. 1. , p. 300. . 

4368 De Vita Const.1. 4. , c. 60. , p. 556. . et e. 70., p. 562. . 

4369 Thc. 71., p. 562... 

4370 S. Paulin. ep. 35. , ad Deltin. p. 223. , ep. 36. , ad Amand. p. 224. , &c. 

4371 ¢ Ambr. ep. 39. , ad Faustin. t. 2. , p. 944. , ed Ben. 


4372 «ta requiem perfectam servo tuo Theodosio, requiem illam quam preparasti sanctis tuis.” n. 
36. , t. 2., p. 1207. , ed. Ben. 


4373 “Dilexi, et ideo prosequor illum usque ad regionem vivorum; nec deseram donec fletu et 
precibus inducam virum quo sua merita vocant, in montem Domini sanctum.” lb. n. 37. , p. 1208. . 


See also his funeral oration on Valentinian, p. 1193. , t. 2. . 


4374 5 ambr. de Obitu Theodosii, n. 3., p. 1197., t.2.. 


4379 See Gavant, Comm. in Missal. par. 4. , tit. 18. , p. 275. . Mention is made of these days, after 
the person’s death, by the Apost. Constit.1. 8. , c. 42. . Palladius in Lausiac. c. 26. , &c. See on them 
Cotelier, not. in Constit. Apost. ib. and especially Dom. Menard. in Concor. Regular, and in Sacram. 
S. Greg. 


4376 Diat.1.4.,c.55.,t.2., p. 466... 


4377 





See their lives. 


4378 Soe Fontanini, De Vindiciis Veterum Codicum; Mirus, Donat. Belg. and other Diplomatics, 
&c. 


4379 ©. 10. , ap. Spelman, Conc. Brit. vol. 1. , p. 327. , Johnson’s English Eccl. Laws and Canons, 
vol. 1. , ad an. 816. , Conc. Labbe, t. 7. , p. 1489. . 


4380 The first signals used in churches were a board or iron plate with holes, to be knocked with a 
hammer, &c., which is retained still among the Greeks, and in the latter part of Holy Week among the 
Latins. Bells were used in England before this time, (as appears from Bede, Hist.1. 4. , c. 23. , ad an. 
680. ,) but not universally 


4381 Beltidum Paster Nester. Belts of prayers mean, a certain number of studs fastened in belts or 


girdles like the strings of beads that are now in use. See Sir Henry Spelman’s Glossary, v. Beltis ed. 
novissime. 


4382 The Dies Ire is ascribed by Bzovius (ad an. 1294. ) to cardinal Ursini or Frangipani: by others 
to Humbert, fifth general of the Dominicans, &c. The true author was probably some contemplative 
who desired to be unknown to the world. Mr. Crashaw, says Wharton, (Essay on Pope, p. 87. ,) has 
translated this piece very well, with a true poetical genius and fire; to which translation Lord 
Roscommon is much indebted, in his admired poem On the Day of Judgment. 


4383 Leo Allat. de Dom. p. 1462. . Thomassin, Tr. des Fétes, et Bened. XIV. De Festis SS. in 
Dicecesi Bononiensi. 


43849 Mach. 12. :44. . 

4385 § Tho. Suppl. qu. 100. , a. 2. . 

4386 Th n. 3. 

4387 5. Aug. in Ps. 37. ,t.4., p. 295.. 

4388 S. Cesar. Hom. 1., p. 5. , vel in app. Op. S. Aug. t. 5.. 


4389 See Bourdaloue, Loriot, Le Rue, &c. 


4390 Deut, 3. :24. , 25.. 

4391 2. Kings (Samuel) 24. :15. . 

4392 Matt. 26. :36. . 

4393 John 9, :4. . 

4394 Job 19. :21.. 

4399 Gerson, t.3., p. 193. . 

4396 Feclus. 3. :26. . 

4397 5 aug. de Civ. 1. . xxi. 

4398 §_ Ambr. de Obitu Valent. n. 56. , t.2., p. 1189. , ed. Bened. 
4399 Th n. 78. , p. 1194. 

4400 De excessu fratris Satyri, n. 80.. p. 1135. . 
4401 Gen. 40, :14.. 

4402 Serm. 5. , in Fest. Omn. Sanct. n. 11. . 
4403 watt. 5. :7. . 


4404 See Card. Bona, Liturg.1. 2. , c. 14. . Le Brun, sur les Liturgies des quartres premiers siécles, t. 
2., pp. 40. , 41. , 330. , 364. , 408. , &c. 


4405 Hom. 3., in Phil. t. 11. , p. 217. . ed. Montfauc. 
4406 Hist. Liter. t. 1., p. 148. . 


4407 Maol-Maodhog was the name given to St. Malachy at the font of baptism. It is a compound 
which merits explanation, as it relates to a pious custom among the ancient Irish. Moal, in the 
ecclesiastical acceptation of that adjective, signifies tonsured; and prefixed to Maodhog, it denotes 
one tonsured. i.e. devoted to the patronage of St. Maodhog, who was the first bishop of Ferns, and is 
honored on the 31. st of January. of this prefix of Maol, denoting the dedication of infants to patron 
saints, there are numberless examples in the Irish annals: as Maol-Muire; Maol-Eoin; Maol-Colum; 
Maol-Brighid; i.e. the tonsured in the Blessed Mary, to John the Baptist, to Columokille, to Brigit, 
&c. The piety of parents converted these compounds to baptismal names. Instead of Maol, others 
among the ancient Irish prefixed the word Gilla, or Gilda, (in baptismal names,) to the saints they 


chose as patrons to infants. Gilla signifies servant, and hence the names of Gilla-De, the servant of 
God; Gilla-Croist, the servant of Christ Gilla-Padraic, the servant of Patrick; Gilla-na-Naomb, the 
servant of the saints, &c. 





4408 Sir James Ware, Antig. Hibern. c. 26. , pp. 206. , 210. , &c. Item, de Script. Hibern. p. 54. , and 
Tanner, p. 502. 


4409 ardmacha in the Irish language signifies a high field. 


4410 tig life is on the 6. th of April. Hanmer (chron. 101. ) is certainly mistaken when he says that 
Celsus was a married man, and was buried with his wife at Armagh. Out of the fifteen intruders into 
the see of Armagh from the year 885. , eight were married men; but they only usurped the 
temporalities, and had a suffragan or vicar who was a consecrated bishop, and who performed all the 
functions, as Colgan and Ware observe; whence these vicars are named in some catalogues instead of 
the intruders. Maol-brighid, who was the first archbishop of the fifteen of this family, and the 
thirteenth in descent from Nia the Great, was a charitable and worthy prelate: but the thirteen 
following were oppressors of the see. Celsus, the last prelate of the family, was duly elected, and put 
an end to this tyranny by recommending the canonical election of Malachy. St. Celsus is usually 
styled in the Irish annals Comarba of St. Patrick, i.e. his successor. 


4411 Treland was anciently divided into two parts, the southern called Leth-Mogna, or Mogha’s- 
share; and the northern called Leth-Cuinn, or Conn’s-share; from Concead-cathach, king of Ireland, 
and Mogha-muadhad, king of Munster. The partition was made between the two contending kings 
about the year 192. by a line drawn from the mouth of the river Liffey at Dublin, to Galway. 


4412 Benchor, now corruptly called Bangor, is derived from the Latin Benedictus-chorus. Blessed 
choir. It was founded by St. Comgall about the year 550. , is said to have had sometimes three 
thousand monks at once; at least from it swarmed many other monasteries in Ireland and Scotland; 
and St. Columban, a monk of this house, propagated its institute in France and Italy. The buildings 
were destroyed by Danish pirates, who massacred here nine hundred monks in one day. From that 
time it lay in ruins till St. Malachy restored it. A small part of St. Malachy’s building yet subsists. 
The traces of the old foundation discover it to have been of great extent. See the new accurate 
History of the County of Down, p. 64. published in 1744. , and Sir James Ware, in Monasteriologia 
Hibernica, p. 210. . 


4413 S. Bern. Vit. S. Malachia. c. 5. . 


4414 The great metropolitical see of Armagh was erected by St. Patrick in the year 444. , according 
to the annals of Ulster, quoted by Sir James Ware. The great church was built in 1262. , by the 
archbishop Patrick O Scanlain, a great benefactor to this see. It was served by regular canons of St. 
Austin, who are said to have been founded here by Imar O Hedagain, master of St. Malachy O 
Morgair, who settled that community in this church when he was archbishop. The metropolitical see 
erected by Celsus, the name of which was unknown to St. Bernard, was perhaps that of Tuam, to 
which a pall was first granted in 1152. . 


4415 S. Bamard, in vit. S. Malachia, c. 24. , (al. 20. ,) p. 686. , ed. Mabill. fol. 


4416 Th ¢. 26.. 


4417 The see of Down was again united to that of Connor, by Eugenius IV. in 1441. . Dun signified a 
hill among the Irish, Britons, Saxons, and Gauls. Whence Dun-keran, Dun-gannon, Dun-garvan, &c. 
Dunelmum, Camelodunum, Sorbiodunum, &c. Lugdunum, Juliodunum, &c. (Sir James Ware, Antiq. 
Hibern c. 29. , p. 296. .) Dun also signifies a habitation, generally erected on elevated ground. We 
learn from the ancient Irish Annals that many stone churches had been erected in Ireland before the 
time of St. Malachy. They were, in the language of the country, called Damliags, from Dam a house, 
and liag a stone. 


4418 5 Bem. vit. S. Malach. c. ult. p. 698. . 

4419 Serm. 2.. de S. Malach. p. 1052. . 

4420 Mabill. ib. p. 698. . 

4421 Serm. de S. Malachia. 

4422 Feclus. 40. :5. . 

4423 “Totus suus et totus omnium erat,” &c. S. Bern. Serm. 2. , de S. Malachia, p. 1053. . 


4424 jw small district on both sides of the Meuse still retains the name of the country of Ardenne. The 
ancient forest of that name was enclosed between the Rhine and the Meuse. Some authors have 
extended it on one side into Champagne, and on the other as far as the Scheldt. Those at least who 
carry it beyond this river into Artois, seem to take this name of Ardenne for any great wood, as the 
Romans understood the word Hercynian. On which account they called by the same name Hercynia 
the whole great German forest, which was extended from the Ardennes or the Rhine, through all 
Germany to the Danube. They seem to have mistaken the German word Hartz, a wood, and the plural 
Hartzen, for an appellative, which they corrupted into Hercynia. The name of Hercynian or Hartz- 
Forest is given by moderns only to that wood which it thirty English miles broad, and about sixty 
long, situated in Brunswic-Lunenburg, Thuringia, Anhalt, and Hildersheim. See the Natural History 
of Hartz-Forest by H. Behrens, M. D. 


4425 The military order of knights of St. Hubert was instituted by Gerard V., duke of Cleves and 
Gueldres, in memory of his victory gained in 1444. , on St. Hubert’s day, over the house of Egmont, 
which pretended a claim to those dutchies. The knights wore a gold collar ornamented with hunting 
horns: on which hung a medal with an image of St. Hubert before their breast. The duke of Neuburgh 
became heir to Cleves, and in 1685. was made elector palatine of the Rhine. This honor is since 
conferred by the elector palatine on certain gentlemen of his court with pensions. The knights now 
wear a gold collar with a cross and an image of St. Hubert, &c. See Statuta Ordinis Militaris S. 
Huberti a ser. Principe Joan. Gul. Comite Palatino Rheni S. R. J. elect. renovati. an. 1708. ; also the 
Jesuit Bonanni, Schoonebeck, Bern. Giustiniani and F. Honoratus of St. Mary in their histories of 
military orders of knighthood. 


4426 Against this dreadful venom the blessing of heaven is so much the more earnestly to be 
implored, as no confidence can be placed in bathing in the sea or other vulgar remedies, as 
Somerville truly observes; neither is the new secret a sure prescription, though it sometimes 
succeeds. Nevertheless, superstitious notions and practices, which easily creep into the best devotions 
amongst the vulgar, cannot be too carefully guarded against on all occasions, and require the 
particular attention of all pastors concerned in these pilgrimages, &c., at St. Hubert’s, that every 
practice be regulated and directed by true piety and religion. See Doctor. Thiers, Traités des 
Superstitions,1. 6. , c. 4. , p. 107. ; F. Le Brun, Hist. Crit. des Pratiques Superstit.1. 4. , c. 4. , p. 195. ; 
Raynaud, t. 8. , p. 116. ; Bened. XIV. de Canoniz., &c. 


4427 This name in the English-Saxon tongue signifies Winner or Procurer of Peace; but in the 
British Fair Countenance. (Camd. Rem. p. 104. .) The English Saxons in West-Sex seem to have 
borrowed it from the neighboring Britons, for St. Winfrid changed his name in foreign countries into 
Boniface, a Latin word of the same import. St. Boniface by this change rendered a rough uncouth 
name familiar to foreigners amoéng whom he lived. Otherwise, such changes, made without reason, 
occasioned great obscurity in history. Yet this madness has sometimes seized men. Erstwert, or 
Blackland, would be called from the Greek Melancthon; Newman, Neander; Brooke, Torrentius; 
Fenne, Paludanus; Du Bois, Sylvius; Reucklin or Smoke, Capnion, &c. 


That this was the etymology of St. Wenefride’s name appears, first, because she was of British 
extraction; secondly, in the best MSS., and by the most correct antiquarians, she is called Wenefride, 
or Guenfride, or Guenvera; and thirdly, in her Cottonian life by an allusion to her name she is styled 
the Fair Wenefride, Candida Wenefreda. 


4428 The English editor, J. F., construing ill the text of Prior Robert, says: “Eluith the Second was 
then king;” whereas the author says: “Eluith was the second man from the king. Thevith qui fult filius 
summi senatoris et a rege secundi, Eluith.” 


4429 vit. Wenefr. in app. ad Lei. Itiner, t. 4. , p. 128. , ed. Nov. 


4430 Several objections made by some Protestants to this history are obviated by the remarks on the 
saint’s name, and other circumstances inserted in this account of her life. They allege the silence of 
Bede, Nennius, Doomsday Book, and Giraldus Cambrensis. Bede wrote only the church history of 
the English, which the king had desired of him. If he touches upon the British affairs, it is only by 
way of introduction. He nowhere names St. David, St. Kentigern, and many other illustrious British 
saints. Nennius, abbot of Bangor, wrote his history of the Britons, according to Cave and Tanner, 
about the year 620. ; but, according to the best manuscript copies of this book, (see Usher, p. 217. , et 
ed. Galei, p. 93. ,) in 858. ; but is a very imperfect and inaccurate historian, and gives no account of 
that part of Wales where St. Wenefride lived. At least Bede preceded her; which is also probable of 
Nennius, who certainly brings not his history down low enough. Doomsday Book was a survey to 
give an estimate of families and lands. A well or prodigy was not an object for such a purpose; and 
many places are omitted in it, because comprised under neighboring manors. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
bishop of St. David’s, in South Wales, wrote his Itinerary of Wales in the year 1188. , and died in 
1210. ; before which times we have certain monuments extant of St. Wenefride and Holy-Well. Many 
unknown accidents occasion much greater omission in authors. Giraldus is very superficial except in 
Brecknockshire, of which he was archdeacon. He had imbibed at Paris an implacable enmity against 
the monks of his age, (though he commends their founders and institutes,) which he discovers in all 





his works, especially in his Speculum Ecclesie, or De Monasticis Ordinibus, a manuscript in the 
Cottonian library. His spleen was augmented after he lost his bishopric at Rome. He probably never 
visited this well, nor the neighboring monastery: or omitted them, because lately described by the 
Prior Robert and others. What omissions are there not in Leland himself relating to this very point? 
No wonder if St. Wenefride is omitted in an old calendar of St. David’s, which church in South- 
Wales kept its own festivals, but not those of North-Wales, as other examples show. 


We have now extant a MS. life of St. Wenefride, in the Cottonian library, written soon after the 
conquest of England by the Normans, whom it calls French, (consequently about the year 1100. ,) in 
which manuscript her body is said to have been then at Guthurin, says Bishop Fleetwood. A second 
life was compiled in 1140. , by Robert, prior of Shrewsbury, who gives a history of the translation of 
her relics to that monastery in 1138. , and who discovers a scrupulous sincerity in relating only what 
he gathered, partly from written records found in the monasteries of North Wales, and partly from the 
popular traditions of ancient priests and the people. Both these lives were written before Giraldus 
Cambrensis; nor had Robert seen the former, their relations differing in some places. The life of St. 
Wenefride which came from Ramsey abbey, and was in the hands of Sir James Ware, and some 
others in manuscript, though copied in part from Robert’s, have sufficient differences to show other 
memoires to have been then extant. Her life in John of Tinmouth, copied from him by Capgrave, is 
an abstract from Prior Robert’s work. Alford and Cressy seem to have seen no other life than that in 
Capgrave. All these memoirs are mentioned by Dr. Fleetwood, bishop of St. Asaph’s, afterwards of 
Ely, in his Dissertation or Remarks against the Life of St. Wenefride. A manuscript which escaped 
the search of this learned antiquarian, is a sermon on St. Wenefride, preached, as it seems by the rest 
of the book, at Derby, whilst her festival was kept on the 22. nd of June, immediately after it had 
been appointed a holiday. In it we have a short account of her life and martyrdom, with the mention 
of the miraculous cures of a leper covered with blotches, of a blind man, and of another who was 
bedridden, wrought at her shrine at Shrewsbury. This manuscript book called Festivale, is a 
collection of Sermons upon the Festivals, and is in the curious library of Mr. Martin of Palgrave in 
Suffolk. We must add the monuments and testimonies of all the churches of North-Wales about the 
year 1000. , which amount to certain proofs of the sanctity and martyrdom of this holy virgin: and 
several memoirs were then extant which are now lost. Gutryn Owen, quoted by Percy Enderbie, (p. 
274. ,) observes, that even in the twelfth century, the successions and acts of the princes of Wales 
were kept in the abbeys of Conwey in North-Wales (in Caernarvonshire) and of Stratflur (of Cluniac 
monks in Cardiganshire) in South-Wales, which are not to be found. 


4431 Itinerary, t.5., p. 14. , ed. Hearniane. 
4432 De Scriptor. Brit. c. 49. , ed. Hearn. 


4433 St. Elerius was buried in a church at Gutherin which afterwards bore his name, and his tomb 
was held in veneration in that place when Robert of Shrewsbury wrote; he is named in the English 
Martyrology on the 14. th of June. He survived St. Wenefride, and is said by some to have been the 
original author of her life; (see Tanner, in Leland de Script. p. 258. , and Vossius de Historicis Latin, 
p. 267. , Pits, p. 109. . and Bale;) but this is no where affirmed by Leland, as Bishop Fleetwood 
observes. 


4434 God has often wrought greater miracles than those here mentioned. But as such extraordinary 
events are to be received with veneration when authentically attested, so are they not to be lightly 


admitted. Robert of Salop had some good memoirs; but he sometimes relies upon popular reports. 
With regard to these miracles, we know not what vouchers he had; so that the credibility of these 
facts is left to every one’s discretion; as it is not impossible that some one, imagining that she had not 
been at Gutherin before her martyrdom, might infer, that after it she had been raised to life. It is well 
known that St. Dionysius of Paris, and certain other martyrs are said by some moderns to have been 
raised again to life, or survived their own death, and carried their several heads in their hands to 
certain places. Muratori thinks these accounts, which have no foundation in authentic historians or 
competent vouchers, to have been first taken up amongst the common people from seeing certain 
pictures of these martyrs with red circles about their necks, or carrying their heads in their hands, as it 
were offering them to God; by which no more was originally meant than to express their martyrdom. 
(Murat. Pref. in Spicilegium Ravennatis Historia, t. 1. , part 2. , p. 527. .) All these miracles are easy 
to Omnipotence, but must be made credible by reasonable and convincing testimonies. 


4435 Ed. Hearnii, Nov. an. 1744. , p. 128. . 


4436 Some Protestants have ascribed the origin of Holy-Well to the monks of Basingwerk in that 
neighborhood. But that monastery was only founded in 1131. , by Raadle, earl of Chester, first for the 
Grey-brothers, i. e. of the order of Sevigny, which was soon after united to the Cistercian, which rule 
this house then embraced. It was so much augmented and enriched by Henry II. in 1150. , that he was 
called the principal founder. Holy-Well was certainly a place of great devotion, and bore this name 
before that time. Richard, the second earl palatine of Chester, (who was afterwards drowned, in 1120. 
, in a voyage to Normandy,) made a pilgrimage to Holy-Well, and was miraculously preserved in it 
from an army of Welchmen by the intercession of St. Wereburge, as is related in her life from 
Bradshaw. Ranulf, or Randle, the nephew and successor of this earl, in his charter of the foundation 
of Basingwerk, in 1131. , gave to that monastery, “Haly-Well, Fulbrook,” and other places. It is 
called Holy-Well in the charter of Henry II., by which that prince confirmed this foundation; also ina 
charter given to it by Leweline, prince of Wales, and David his son, in 1240. . Ranulf Higden, a monk 
of Chester in 1360. , inserts in his Polychronicon, in the part published by Gale, (p. 1. ,) twenty 
rhymes on Holy-Well at Basingwerk, in which he describes the wonderful spring stones tinged with 
red, miraculous cures of the sick, and devotion of the pilgrims: 


Ad Basingwerk fons oritur, 
Qui satis vulgo dicitur, 

Et tantis bullis scaturit, 

Quod mox injecta rejicit: 

Tam magnum flumen procreat, 
Ut Cambrie sufficiat: 

£gri qui dant rogamina, 
Reportant medicamina; 


Rubro guttatos lapides. 


In scatebris reperies, &c. 


St. Wenefride’s well is in itself far more remarkable than the celebrated fountain of Vaucluse, five 
leagues from Avignon, which is no more than a subterraneous river gushing out at the foot of a 
mountain; or that of La Source, two leagues from Orleans, where the famous Lord Bolingbroke built 
himself a house. He could by no experiments find any bottom, the weights and cords, &c., being 
probably carried aside deep under water into some subterraneous river. At Holy-Well such vast 
quantities of water spring constantly without intermission or variation, that above twenty-six tuns are 
raised every minute, or fifty-two tuns two hogsheads in two minutes; for, if the water be let out, the 
basin and well, which contain at least two hundred and forty tuns, are filled in less than ten minutes. 
The water is so clear that though the basin is above four feet deep, a pin is easily perceived lying at 
the bottom. The spring head is a fine octagon basin, twenty-nine feet two inches in length, twenty- 
seven feet four inches in breadth, and eighteen feet two inches high, and is covered with a chapel. 
The present exquisite Gothic building was erected by Henry VII., and his mother, the countess of 
Richmond and Derby. The ceiling is curiously carved, and ornamented with coats of arms, and the 
figures of Henry VII., his mother, and the earl of Derby. Those who desire to bathe descend by 
twenty steps into the area under the chapel; but no one can bathe there in the spring head, the 
impetuosity with which the water springs up making it too difficult: hence the bathers descend by 
two circular staircases under a larger arch into the bath, which is a great basin forty-two feet long, 
fourteen feet seven inches broad, with a handsome flagged walk round. 


Dr. Linden, an able physician, who made a considerable stay there, speaks of this well in his book. 
On Chalibeate Waters and Natural Hot Baths, printed at London in 1748. . (c. 4. , p. 126. .) He says, 
the green sweet-scented moss is frequently applied to ulcerated wounds with signal success, in the 
way of contracting and healing them: which powerful medicinal efficacy he supposes may be 
ascribed to a vegetating spirit drawn from the water. For this water is clear of all gross earth or 
mineral contents. This physician recommends Holy-Well as a cold bath of the first rank, and says it 
has on its side the experience of ages, and a series of innumerable authentic cures worked upon the 
most stubborn and malignant diseases, such as leprosy, weakness of nerves, and other chronical 
inveterate disorders. The salutary effects of cold water baths, in several distempers, as well as of the 
use of different kinds of mineral waters in various cases, used with a proper regimen and method, and 
with due restrictions and precautions, are incontestable and well known. Nor will any one deny such 
natural qualities in many of those called Holy-Wells. (See Philos. Transact, n. 57. , vol. 5. , p. 1160. ). 
Nevertheless, in the use of natural remedies we ought by prayer always to have recourse to God, the 
Almighty Physician. (2. Paralip. 16. :12. .) And it is undoubted that God is pleased often to display 
also a miraculous power in certain places of public devotion, and where the relics and other pledges 
of saints or holy things render him more propitious, as in the Probatic pond, John 5. :2. , &c. Thus St. 
Austin, ordering his clergy at Hippo to send a priest named Boniface to pray in a certain church 
celebrated for holy relics, said, (ep. 78. . ol. 137. , t. 2. , p. 184. . ed. Ben.:) “God who created all 
things is in all places, and is everywhere to be adored in spirit and in truth. But who can explore the 
holy order of his providence, in dispensing his gifts, why these miracles should be done in some 
places and not in others? The sanctity of the place where the body of the blessed Felix of Nola is 
buried, is well known. And we ourselves know the like at Milan. All the saints have not the gift of 
healing, nor the discernment of spirits, (1. Cor. 12. :30. ;) so neither does it please him who 
distributes his gifts according to his holy will, that such things be performed. In all the memories, or 
chapels of the saints.” (See Instit. Cathol. or Catech. of Montpell. ed. Lat. t. 1. , p. 687. , and t. 2., p. 
933. .) Perhaps no pilgrimage in the North was for some ages more famous than that of Holy-Well, 
where the divine mercy was implored through the intercession of her who in that place had glorified 


his name and sanctified her soul. Many cures of corporal distempers, there wrought, are proved by 
several circumstances to have been miraculous; which the very answers of bishop Fleetwood and 
other adversaries suffice to confirm. Some of them were performed through the devotion of persons 
at a distance from the place, mentioned in the life of this saint; and such as certainly cannot have 
been produced by imagination, as bishop Fleetwood would have us believe. 


4437 Lyndewoode, fol. 76. ; Johnson’s Canons, t. 2. , ed an. 1398. . 
4438 Not. in Martyr Rom. hac die. 


4439 Th this great lake, which is thirty-nine miles long and five or six broad, in a beautiful island, is 
the fine villa of Borromeo, belonging to this family. 


4440 See these conferences of the saint published by Saxius, the learned keeper of the Ambrosian 
library at Milan in 1548. , under the title of S. Caroli Noctes Vaticane. The saint gave them this title, 
because being occupied the whole day in public affairs, he held these conferences in the night; the 
principal objects of which were difficult points of morality and theology. At first he admitted several 
points of philosophy, natural history, and other branches of literature, to be discussed: but after his 
brother Frederic’s death, he would have the conferences turn entirely on religion; and they were 
continued during the five years he spent at Rome. Those which are published treat of the eight 
beatitudes, of abstinence, of the remedies against impurity, sloth, vanity, &c., with an admirable 
discourse on the love of God entitled De Charitate. 


4441 See Carolus a Basilica Petri in vita S. Car. Borrom.1. 1. , c. 3. , et Saxius in Prefat. 
4442 See Saxius, Pref. in Hom. S. Caroli, t. 1. . 


4443 See Ripamont, de vita Caroli,1. 2. , c. 2. ; Giussan0,1. 1. , c. 2. ; Sacy, Vie de Barthol. des 
Martyrs,1. 2., c. 23. , p. 263. ; Touron, Hommes Illustr. t. 4. , p. 638. . 


4444 The bull of Paul III. for the convocation of the general council of Trent in order to condemn 
new errors that were broached against faith, and to reform the manners and discipline by enforcing 
ancient canons and establishing new wholesome regulations, was dated the 22. d of May, 1542. , and 
the council was opened in the cathedral church at Trent on the 13. th of December, 1545. . Matters 
were discussed in particular congregations; and, lastly, defined in the sessions. After some debates, it 
was agreed that points of faith and matters of discipline should be jointly considered, and the 
condemnation of errors, and the decrees for the reformation of manners carried on together; there 
being abuses in practice relative to most points of doctrine. The doctrine of faith is first explained in 
chapters; then the contrary errors are anathematized, and the articles of faith defined in canons. This 
faith is in no point new, but the same which the apostles delivered, and which the church in all ages 
believed and taught. When F. Bernard Lami, the Oratorian, had advanced that the chapters or 
exposition of doctrine in this council are not of equal authority with the canons, Bossuet, in a few 
words, charitably convinced him of this mistake, which the other readily corrected, and recalled, as 
archbishop Languet relates. The decrees for the reformation of manners, and ecclesiastical discipline, 
particularly in the clergy, follow the chapters and canons of doctrine in the several sessions. Points 
relating to the holy scriptures, original sin, free-will, justification, the sacraments in general, and 


those of baptism and confirmation in particular, are examined in the seven first sessions held under 
Paul II. On account of an epidemical distemper at Trent, he had consented that the prelates might 
remove the council to Bologna; this was decreed in the eighth session, and the ninth and tenth were 
held at Bologna, but no business done; the emperor and some of the prelates being displeased at the 
translation, so that the pope suspended the council on the 15. th of September, and died November 
the 10. th, 1549. . His legates a latere in the council were cardinal Del Monte bishop of Palestrino, 
cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, and cardinal Reginald Pole. The first of these was chosen pope, after 
the death of Paul III., took the name of Julius ITI., and reassembled the council of Trent in 1551. . His 
legates there were cardinal Marcellus Crescenti, legate a latere, and Sebastian Pictini, archbishop of 
Manfredonia, and Aloysius Lippomannus, bishop of Verona. The eleventh and twelfth sessions were 
preparatory; in the thirteenth and fourteenth the eucharist, penance, and extreme unction were 
explained: in the fifteenth the Protestants were invited under a safe conduct; and in the sixteenth the 
council was suspended on account of the wars in Germany. Julius HI. died March the 23. d, 1555. , 
and cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, an excellent, courageous and pious man, was chosen pope, and took 
the name of Marcellus II., but died within twelve days. Cardinal Caraffa was chosen pope, May the 
23. d, 1555. , and called Paul IV. The surrender of the empire by Charles V., a war between France 
and Spain, and some difficulties which arose between the emperor Ferdinand and Paul IV., protracted 
the suspension of the council, and this pope died the 18. th of August, 1559. . Plus IV., who 
succeeded, obtained the concurrence of the emperor and Catholic kings to restore the council, and 
published a bull for the indiction of the same, November 25. , 1560. . At the head of five papal 
legates at Trent, was the cardinal of Mantua, Hercules Gonzaga, and after his death cardinal Marone. 
In the seventeenth session, held on the 18. th of January, 1562. , the council was opened. In the 
following the prohibition of books was treated of, and letters of safe-conduct sent to the Protestants. 
In the twenty-first, the question about communion in both kinds; in the twenty-second the holy mass; 
and, in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth, the latter sacraments were treated of; in the twenty-fifth 
and last, held on the 14. th of December, 1563. , the doctrine of purgatory, images, invocation of 
saints, and indulgences was handled, and the council concluded with the usual acclamations and 
subscriptions. After the fathers had subscribed, the ambassadors of Catholic kings subscribed as 
witnesses in a different schedule. 


The council was confirmed by the pope on the 26. th of January, 1564. , first in the Roman chancery, 
then by a bull dated the same day, and subscribed by his holiness and all the cardinals then at Rome. 
Besides Italian, French, and Spanish bishops, there were present at the council only two Germans, 
(the rest excusing themselves on account of the public disturbances,) three Portuguese, six Grecian, 
two Polish, two Hungarian, three Illyrican, one Moravian, one Croate, two Flandrican, three Irish, 
and one English bishop. (The three Irish were Thomas O’Herlihy, bishop of Ross in Munster, who 
died in 1579. ; Donat Mac-Congall, bishop of Raphoe in Ulster, who died in 1589. ; and Eugene 
O’Hart, a Dominican, bishop of Achonry in Connaught, who died in 1603. , at the age of one 
hundred. The Englishman was Thomas Goldwell, bishop of St. Asaph’s.) These prelates were looked 
upon by their absent colleagues as representatives of the rest, who were not able to come, and all the 
absent acquiesced in the doctrinal decisions of the general council. Its decrees were solemnly 
received by the senate of Venice, the diet of Poland, August the 17. th, 1564. , and the king of 
Portugal; but published by the king of Spain, in Spain, the Low-Countries, Sicily, and Naples, with a 
proviso, as to certain laws of discipline, to save the right of the king and kingdom. In France, queen 
Catherine of Medicis alleged that the council forbade commendams, and several other customs 
allowed by the discipline of that kingdom, and therefore put off the legal publication, (Pallavicini,1. 
24, , c. 11. ; Thuan.,1. 35. et 37. .) The clergy of France, in their general assembly, in 1567. , 
demanded the publication and execution of the decrees of this council, (see Recueil Gen. des Affaires 


du Clerge de Fr. in 4. to. chez Vitré, 1636. , t. 2.. p. 14. , and Acta Cleri Gallicani.) It repeated these 
solicitations in 1596. , 1597. , 1598. , 1600. , 1602. , 1605. , 1606. , 1679. , &c. King Henry IV. sent 
an edict to that purpose to the parliament of Paris, which nevertheless refused to enregister it. But this 
regarded only certain decrees of discipline, in which particular churches often follow their own 
jurisprudence. As to this council’s doctrinal decisions in matters of faith, these have been always 
received in France with the same respect as the doctrinal definitions of all former general councils 
are; as the writings of all bishops and others in that kingdom demonstrate, and as the French 
theologians invincibly prove. Charles Du-Moulin, the most learned French lawyer, (who first leaned 
to Calvinism, afterwards to Lutheranism; but long before his death was brought back to the Catholic 
faith, by Claude d’Espense, the learned doctor of Sorbonne and controvertist, in whose arms he died 
in 1566. ,) in his very counsel concerning the reception of the council of Trent in France, allows that 
no exception was made or could be made to the decrees relating to faith, doctrine, the constitutions of 
the church, and reformation of manners. The objections of Du-Moulin to this council are answered 
by the learned Peter Gregory of Toulouse, professor in laws at Pont-a-Mousson, author of the 
syntagma Juris Universi, &c. This answer is prefixed to the work in the edition of Du-Moulin’s 
writings in five volumes folio, at Paris, in 1681. . Among the fathers who composed this council, and 
whom Fra-Paolo and Courayer traduce by the name of Scholastics, &c., were a great number, 
eminent for learning in the scriptures, fathers, antiquities, and languages, and many for their 
extraordinary virtue. Cardinal Pole’s learning, humility, temper, and virtue, are much extolled by 
Burnet himself. Cardinal Stanislas Hosius, bishop of Warmia in Poland, was one of the ablest 
polemical writers that any age ever produced; he was the most dreaded by the heretics, says Du-Pin; 
and his works are a proof how well skilled he was in the scriptures and fathers, how clear his 
understanding, and how sound his judgment was. Antony Augustinus, bishop of Lerida, afterwards 
archbishop of Tarragona, “was one of the greatest men that Spain ever bred,” says Du-Pin, (Bibl. p. 
131. ,) “and his piety and wisdom were equal to his learning. His Tr. of Corrections upon Gratian, is a 
work of prodigious labor, of wonderful exactness, and of very great use.” Not to mention 
Bartholomew de Martyribus, archbishop of Braga, Barth, Carranza, archbishop of Toledo, Tho. 
Campegius, bishop of Feltri, (brother to cardinal Laurence Campegius,) Aloysius Lippomannus, 
bishop of Verona, Fr. Commendon, bishop of Zacynthus, afterwards cardinal, (see his excellent life 
by Gratian, translated by Flechier,) Didacus Covarruvias, and many others; the proofs of whose 
erudition are transmitted down to us in their writings. Besides the prelates, above a hundred and fifty 
theologians, some of the ablest of all Catholic nations, attended the council, and discussed every 
point in the conferences. From Paris came Nic. Maillard, dean of the faculty, Claude de Sanctes, 
famous for his learned work on the eucharist and other polemical writings; the most learned Dr. 
Claude d’Espense and ten others; several from other parts of France, Flanders, Spain, Italy: many of 
all the principal religious orders, as Peter Soto and Dominic Soto, Spanish Dominicans, Andrew 
Vega, the learned Spanish Franciscan, &c. The canonists of the council were not less eminent. 
Among these Scipio Lancelotti was afterwards cardinal; as was also Gabriel Paleota, the intimate 
friend and pious imitator of St. Charles Borromeo. Being made archbishop of Bologna, he published 
excellent regulations for the reformation of discipline, which, in esteem, hold the second place after 
those of St. Charles, though inferior in style. 


Neither is the authority of these theologians to be considered single, but as united with, and bearing 
testimony for, all other absent Catholic doctors, who agreed in all doctrines there approved. If any 
person should have advanced some exotic opinions, we must, (as Maldonat, the Spanish Jesuit, in 
1565. , the first professor in Clermont College at Paris, one of the most learned and judicious writers 
of the sixteenth century, speaking of Hesychius and Gregory Nyssen, says,) apply to him the rule of 
Vincentius Lirinensis: That the church conforms not to the sentiments of private men, but these are 


obliged to follow the sentiments of the church. It is objected, that we are told by historians, that 
several kings and prelates had often private views, and employed intrigues in this council which 
could not be inspired by the Holy Ghost. True it is that passions easily disguise themselves; and 
ambition, envy, and the like vices, may insinuate themselves into the sanctuary under false cloaks. In 
the first general council of Nice, and in the next succeeding councils which Protestants usually 
receive, there seems more color for bringing such a charge against some of the prelates, than 
appeared at Trent. This council was an assembly of prelates and theologians eminent for learning and 
piety; though, had it been otherwise, notwithstanding the weakness or wickedness of men. God has 
engaged to lead the pastors of his church into all truth, and preserve its faith inviolate through all 
ages by the succor and special protection he has promised to afford it, but which no way necessarily 
implies an inspiration. The very contests among the prelates and kings prove the liberty which the 
council enjoyed: Pius IV. testifies in his bull for the confirmation of the council, that he left to them 
the discussion even of points of discipline peculiarly reserved to the holy see. The promises of God to 
his church are the anchor of the Catholic faith, which is handed down the same through all ages. See 
the ingenious Mr. Abraham Woodhead’s treatise, On the Council of Trent; Mr. Jenkes, on the same; 
also Mr. Philips in his life of Cardinal Pole, sect. 6. ; and the History of the Council of Trent, 
elegantly written in Italian by cardinal Pallavicini, in quarto, against that of Fra-Paolo Sarpi, 
provincial of the Servites at Venice, counsellor and theologian of that republic, during their quarrel 
with Paul V. This pope having laid that state under an interdict on account of certain laws concerning 
ecclesiastical matters, Fra-Paolo’s warmth carried him so far in his writings that the pope 
excommunicated him. He died in 1625. . Many reflections which he inserted in his History of the 
Council, demonstrate him to have been in many points a Calvinist, of which many other proofs are 
produced. F. Courayer translated this history into French, in two volumes quarto; and has 
interspersed several new errors in the notes. An eminent French prelate declared that he had 
discovered in them a number of heresies. See cardinal Tencin’s Pastoral Instruction against this work. 
It is manifest from the life of bishop Bedel, and from several letters of Fra-Paolo himself, that he was 
in his heart a Calvinist, and only waited to gain the republic, had he been able to do it, before he 
declared himself; though, in the mean time, he continued to say mass to his death. From Courayer’s 
life of this author, prefixed to his translation of this work, Fra-Paolo’s Calvinism undeniably appears, 
howsoever the translator labors to palliate it. Though a Calvinist, he might have been a sincere 
historian; but his duplicity in dissembling his religious sentiments contrary to his principles, must 
weaken his credit; and that he has retailed notorious slanders to misrepresent the transactions of the 
popes, &c., is clearly proved upon him by Pallavicini, as Dr. Fiddes, in his Life of Cardinal Wolsey, 
acknowledges, and shows in an important instance. 


4445 Ciaconius, vit. Pontif. t. 3. , p. 880. . 
4446 Labbe, Conc., t. 14. , p. 944. . 
4447 Sess, xvii. in princ et sess. 25. . 


4448 Soe Bibliothéque choisie de Colomies, avec les notes de Bourdelot, de la Monnoye, &c., 
Guerin. 1731. , p. 47... 


4449 Philip Buonamici, de Claris Pontificiarum Litterarum Scriptoribus, ad Bened. XIV., an. 1753. . 


4450 Tid. 


4451 Some recommend this catechism and the Acts of the church of Milan, with Melchior Cano, De 
Locis Theologicis, to the diligen study of young theologians, to form their Latin style on 
ecclesiastical subjects. The charge of polishing the style of the catechism was intrusted to the learned 
Julius Poggiani; not to Paul Manutius, son of the famous Aldus, as is proved by Logomarsini, Not. in 
Gratiani ep ad Card. Commend. Rome, 1756. against Graveson, Hist. Eccl. t. 7. , p. 146. , ed. Venet. 
1740. ; and Apostol. Zen. Annot in Bibl elogq. Ital. t. 11. , p. 131. , ed. Venet. 1733. . Poggiani wrote 
in Latin with as much elegance as Bembo Sadolet, or Manutius; he was secretary to St. Charles, 
accompanied him to Milan, and translated into Latin the acts of the first council which the saint held 
there; but died soon after at the age of forty-six. Next to the holy scripture, and canons, cardinal 
Rezzonico (afterwards pope Clement XIII.) recommends to ecclesiastics the assiduous reading of the 
Discourses of the ancient fathers, especially St. Chrysostom and St. Charles Borromeo, with the Acts 
of the church of Milan, and the Roman catechism. See Breve Notizie per Buona Direzione dell 
anime, Trent, 1759. , in 12. mo. The same pope, in the brief by which he condemned, in 1761. , 
Mezengui’s Exposition of the Christian Doctrine, earnestly exhorts all pastors to read attentively the 
Roman Catechism on every article, which they are to explain to the faithful. 


St. Charles took care of the new edition of the Roman Missal and Breviary. The Rubrics (or 
prescriptions and directions relating to the rites observed in the liturgy) formerly were comprised in 
books apart. Burchard, master of ceremonies to Innocent VIII., compiled the most correct collection, 
which was printed at Rome in the first edition of the Pontifical, in 1485. , and inserted in a missal 
printed at Venice, in 1542. . At the suggestion of St. Charles, pope Pius V. caused them to be reduced 
into better order, and printed in all missals, in 1570. . The original, or first edition of St. Charles’s 
Councils, or Acts Ecclesia Mediols, is in two vols. follo, Mediolani, 1599. . 


4452 Vida, the delight of Christian poets, was born at Cremona, in 1470. , was made bishop of Alba 
in the Montferrat, in 1533. , and died on the 27. th of September in 1566. , in the ninety-sixth year of 
his age. His poem On the Art of Poetry is excellent; that On the Game at Chess, and his Christiados, 
and some of his hymns and pastorals are justly admired; but the Silk-worm is his masterpiece. See De 
Thou, Hist.1. 38. ; Baillet, Jugem. des Scavans, t. 3. ; and his Life prefixed to his works. 


4453 Giussan0,1. 1., c. 11. , Raynald. ad an. 1565. , n. 26. ; Ciaconius, t. 3. p. 892. . 


4454 Lewis Cornaro, a nobleman of Venice, was enred of a complication of diseases, and protracted 
a life which was despaired of at forty, to a hundred years, by taking to a spare diet; his daily 
allowance of bread and other eatables being only twelve ounces, and of drink fourteen. He died at 
Padua in 1566. . His book On the Advantages of Temperance, or of an Abstemious Sober Life, was 
translated into Latin by Lessius, who, by the same method, restored a weak broken constitution, and 
died in 1623. , sixty-nine years old. 


449° Cardinal Frederic Borromeo (younger son of Count Julius Cesar, brother to Count Gilbert, our 
saint’s father) walked in the steps of St. Charles, was consecrated archbishop of Milan in 1595. , and 
died in 1632. . He celebrated the seventh council of Milan in 1609. , wrote several pious works, and 
founded the famous Ambrosian Library at Milan, which is said now to contain thirty-eight thousand 
volumes, including fourteen thousand manuscripts, with many excellent pictures, and literary 
curiosities and monuments. 


4456 Vicarii Foranei. 


4457 The Trisagion, or Sanctus, sung in the preface of the mass, is of much greater antiquity. The 
seraphim were heard by Isaias thrice repeating, Holy, Holy, Holy, and by this doxology, praising in 
heaven the strong and immortal, who subsists one God ever adorable in three persons, (Isa. 6. ) It is 
from heaven that the church has borrowed this hymn, where St. John assures us that the saints sing it 
for all eternity. (Apoc. 4. :8. .) The preface and Sanctus occur in all the most ancient liturgies, and are 
mentioned by Tertullian, (1. de Orat.,) St. Cyprian, (1. de Orat. Domin.,) St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
(Catech. Myst. 5. ,) the Apostolic Constitutions, (1. 5. , c. 16. ,) St. Dionysius, (Hierar. Eccl. c. 3. ,) 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, (Or. de non differ. Bapt.,) St. Chrysostom, (Hom. 14. , in Eph. 19. , in Mat., 
&c.,) the Sacramentaries of Gelasius and St. Gregory, St. Anastasius the Sinaite, (ed. Combefis,) &c. 
See Dom. Claude de Vert, Explic. des Cérémonies de |’Eglise, t. 1. , p. 118. , and F. Le Brun, Explic. 
des Cérémonies de la Messe, t. 1. , pp. 384. , 400. . Certain modern Greeks say St. Proclus made 
some alterations in certain parts of the liturgy, which St. Chrysostom is said in the Menea to have 
abridged or revised, and which bears to this day the name of that father, and is certainly the ancient 
liturgy of the church of Constantinople. By the authority and means of the patriarchs of this see, it is 
long since received in general use in the whole Greek church, except that on certain festivals the 
liturgy of St. Basil, which has longer collects for those days, is made use of; and the liturgy of St. 
James is still used on certain days, though very rarely, in the church of Jerusalem, of which it was 
certainly the ancient liturgy; on which account it bears the name of St. James, who was the first 
bishop of that see. It agrees with that explained by St. Cyril of Jerusalem, except in a few slight 
things, which differences seem introduced since that father’s time. The only alteration which St. 
Proclus seems to have introduced in the liturgies of Constantinople, adopted into that of Jerusalem, 
seems to be the addition of the trisagion, not, as most writers mistake, that commonly called the 
Sanctus in the preface, as appears from what is said above; but another which the Greeks have 
adopted, and prefixed to the lectures of the gospel, and which consists in these words: “Agios O 
Theos, agios ischryros, agios athanatos, eleison imas.” “Holy God, holy strong, holy immortal, have 
mercy on us.” See Le Brun. t. 2. , pp. 352. and 396. ; also t. 3. , and Renaudot, Goar, &c. 


4458 Pope Benedict XIV. expressed on every occasion the highest veneration for the memory of 
those great men and holy martyrs, bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More. See L. de Canoniz. SS. &c. 
The life of the former by Dr. Bailey is very defective. His manuscript life in the Norfolk Library, 
belonging to the Royal Society, furnishes other memoirs. 


Sir Thomas More’s life by his grandson is justly esteemed; also that written by Dr. Stapleton is well 
executed; but even the former is capable of very great improvements, both from our own and foreign 
writers, and from his own works. 


Cardinal Pole, equally great in prosperity and in adversity, whom many trials of the severest kind 
seem to have equalled to martyrs, was not a less honor to his age and country than the two foregoing 
great men. His life is well written in English, in two volumes, by Mr. Thomas Philips, canon of 
Tongres. It was printed at Oxford, and reprinted in Dublin in 1765. . 


4459 The clergy of France, in their general assembly, in 1657. , ordered St. Charles’s instructions to 
confessors to be printed at their common expense; and with the highest commendations of the holy 
author, and of the wisdom of the regulations which they contain, strongly recommended them to all 
their colleagues. St. Charles caused a great number of his sermons to be translated into Latin by 
another hand. These were preserved in manuscripts in the Ambrosian Library, till the learned keeper 
thereof, Joseph Antony Saxius, published them in a most elegant edition, in five volumes in folio, at 


Milan, in 1747. . By these it sufficiently appears that the saint was a good orator, that his discourses 
were elegant and methodical, that the genuine simplicity of his style never sunk into conceptions or 
expressions that were flat or low, and that by a sweet and natural vein of piety they were strongly 
affecting. In the sermons which he made to his clergy in his synods, the style is more elegant and 
lofty. Cardinal Frederic Borromeo (De Episcopo concionante, p. 133. ) observes, that the excellence 
to which this saint attained by the dint of pains and assiduity, in spite of natural impediments, is the 
condemnation of slothful pastors. 


4460 Soe Glussano in his life; and especially Carious a basilica S. Petri in S. Caroll vita, c. 9. , et1. 7. 
, c. 24, and Card Frederic Borrome01. de sacris oratoribus, p. 24. ; Saxius in Prefat. in homilias S. 
Caroli, &c. 


4461 tHelyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 8. , p. 29.. Giussan0,1. 5. , c. 24., p. 117.. 
4462 tHelyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 6. , c. 20. ,1. 21.. Giussano, 14. . 


4463 Giussan0,1. 2. , c. 23. . Oltrocchi, Not ib.; Ciacon. Vit. Pontif. t. 3. , p. 893. ; Ripamont, &c. 





4464 See this discourse extant among his homilies t. 1. , hom. xi. p. 81. , with Saxius’s note. Also 
Carolus a basilica S. Petri in vita S. Caroli,1. 4.,c.6.. 


4465 Giussan0,1.5.,c.1., p.402.;L.5.,c.7., p.444.;L.6.,¢.2.,p.471.;L.6.,¢5.;L.6.,¢ 
9.,et10.. 


4466 See the Life of this saint on the 20. th of July. Also his life written in Latin by Aug. Turtua, 
printed at Milan in 1620. , octavo and Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Rel. t. 4. , c. 33.. 


4467 Giussan0O,1. 7.,c. 14.. 


4468 1h1. 8. . 


4469 Giussan0,1. 7.,c.18., p. 556. . 
4470 1 pet. 4. :17.. 
4471 tea 24. :2.. 


4472 Many great monasteries were at that time founded double. At Rebais, founded about the same 
time by St. Oiien, seven leagues from Meaux, the monastery of men was the principal, and in later 
ages, the only house. The rule of St. Columban was established in these monasteries, but afterwards 
changed for that of St. Bennet. The manner in which bishop Bossuet annulled the exemptions of the 
great monasteries of Jouarre and Rebais, and subjected them to the jurisdiction of the ordinary, is a 
remarkable transaction in the history of the Gallican church. See Bossuet’s life, and Du Plessis, Hist. 
de l’Eglise de Meaux,1. 1. , n. 83.-108., p. 526. , &c. 


4473 Yepez (Chron. de S. Ben. t. 2. , p. 410. ) places this second foundation of the royal nunnery of 
Chelles in 662. ; and Mabillon (Act. Ben. t. 3. , p. 25. ) in 656. . But St. Hereswith retired thither, 
according to Bede, (1. 4. , c. 23. ,) in 646. ; for he tells us she was at Chelles when her sister St. Hilda 
took the veil in England, in 647. , who died in 680. , after she had been thirty-three years a nun. From 
the same premises it follows that St. Bertille, who governed this house forty-six years, died, not in 
702. as Mabillon and Baillet conjectured, but in 692. ; also that St. Hereswith left England before the 
death of her husband, king Annas, in 654. , and by his free consent. See Du Plessis, note 34. , p. 699. 


AAT at Chelles, this monastery was founded near the most ancient and famous palace of the kings 
of France or of Paris, where most of them chiefly resided from Clovis to Charlemagne. It was known 
by the name of Kala. (See Mabillon de re Diplom.1. 4. , p. 25. , et Sec. Ben. v. part 1. , p. 450. ; S. 
Greg. Turon.1. 5. , c. 39. .) The palace subsisted many ages later. King Robert in 1008. assembled a 
council of bishops in his palace at Kala, (Labbe, Conc. t. 9. , p. 787. .) Upon the ruins of this royal 
house the town of Chelles now stands, near the monastery. 


4475 See Sir H. Spelman’s Councils, t. 2. , p. 358. : Johnson’s English Canons, ad an. 1362. ,n.3.. 


4476 Th the same sixth age St. Leonard of Yandeuvre led an eremitical life in the desert of that name 
in the diocese of Mans, and at length formed his disciples into a community, was made the first 
abbot, and died about the year 560. . His relics were translated hence in the ninth age to the abbey of 
Corbigny, in Nivernois. In the diocese of Autun. See Le Cointe, Annal. Eccl. Franc. Bulteau,1. 2. , c. 
30. . The History of Mans, &c. 





4477 The pedigree of St. Winoc, prefixed to his ancient life, though drawn up by another hand, 
commences from Riwal, whose seven successors of his posterity are named to Judicaél eldest son of 
Hoel III., and father of St. Judoc, of Alan II. the eldest, and Urbian. The two latter succeeded him in 
different parts of his principality. Winoc is here said to have been another sod to B. Judicaél. He most 
rather have been his grandson or little nephew. For Judicaél abdicated his kingdom about the Year 
638. , and died in the abbey of Gaél about the year 658. . Whereas St. Winoc did not arrive at Sithiu 
before the year 658. , and was at that time very young. 


4478 St. Owen, in 678. , is the most ancient writer who, in his life of St. Eligius, makes use of the 
name of Flanders, which he confines to the city and territory of Bruges, under the title of Municipium 
Flandrense. Lewis le Debonnaire and Charles the Bald, in the ninth century, and others, give the 
name of Mempiscus to the territory on both sides of the brook Yper from Ypres to the German Ocean 
at Ypere or Isare Portus, which Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, made a celebrated harbor and 
town called Nieuport, In 1168. . In Mempiseus were the town Roslar, now Rousselaer, and the village 
Helsoca, now Esche, between Baillieul and Cassel; consequently also Wormhoult and the abbey of 
St. Winoc; also Torhoult in the diocese of Braces, which reaches to the gates of Nieuport. Wastelaine, 
in his Gaule Belgique, printed at Lille in 1761. , derives the name Memplscus from the Menapii who 
Inhabited only villages from the Escaut to the Rhine and beyond it. They might have made a 
settlement among the Morini: and Cassel has been called by some, Castellum Morinorum. But this 
etymology seems to others quite Improbable. This territory was soon after comprised in Flanders 
when that name was extended from the castle of Bruges to almost all the country which lies betwixt 
the Somme, the Scheldt, and the ocean, given by the emperor Charles the Bald as a dower with his 


daughter Judith, married to Baldwin I. or of the Iron-Arm, founder of the hereditary sovereign counts 
of Flanders, In 863. . Flanders, thus circumscribed, comprised part of the Menapii, all the territory of 
the Morini and Atrebates, Tournay, (placed by the Tables of Pen linger among the Nervii, not 
mentioned before Antoninus and St. Jerom) and Bagacora, (now Bagaye in Haynault,; the old capital 
of the Nervii, which honor, when that city was destroyed by the Hans in 385. , was transferred to 
Cambray. The Nervii were extended from the Atrebates, and the Morini as for as Treviri. 


4479 Drogo relates that Balger, a monk of St Winoc’s, going Into England, was highly in favor with 
St. Edward the Confessor. In his return he brought with him, in 1038. , the relics of St. Oswald, king 
and martyr, and his cousin Hisberg, virgin. Twenty years after, being driven by a north wind into the 
harbour of Zevort, not far from Canterbury, he carried back with him from the church of St. Andrew, 
served by the monks of Canterbury, the relics of St. Lewine, a virgin who suffered matrydom when 
St. Theodore was archbishop of Canterbury. Her feast fell on the 22. d of July, but to make place for 
St. Mary magdalen was transferred to the 24. th. See Drogo, Mayer ad an. 1058. . Peter of Wallon 
Capel, Molanus, &c. 


4480 The Catti were esteemed by the Romans the most valiant of all the Germans, especially the 
Batavi, a part of these Catti who settled in the island between the branches of the Rhine. Leaving 
Germany they at length settled among the Belge; but since the coming of the Frisons among them 
their name was lost: only in two villages called Catwic The Batavi, a small part of the Catti, upon the 
arrival of the Frisons, confined themselves within a little island formed by the rivers in part of 
Guelderland. named still from them Betawe, near Nimegue. The name of Holland began to be used in 
the eleventh century, first for a very small district, which reached no further than Dort, or its island. 
The name was given to the country from the village Hollant, and signifies a low, flat, hollow, or 
marshy land, Hol-lant, (See Ant. Mattheus, de Nobilitate, 1..1..c.12., p. 49. . et Id. Analect. t. 5. . 
p. 480. .) A like country in Lincolnshire is called Holland. (See Camden.) So Watten in Artois, 
Watton in Norfolk, and Wattun nunnery in Yorkshire, signify a watery or damp town; and the last is 
called, in Latin, Humida Villa, by St. Aélred, (1. . de Miraculo in Sanctimoniali de Wattun. inter 10. 
Script. Angl.) 


4481 Procop. de Goth.1. 4. , c. 29.. 


4482 Th vit. S. Suidberti. 


4483 





See Boschart, in Diatriba de Primis Frise Apostolis. 
4484 Proleg. § 7., p.6.. 


4485 The old channel of the Rhine passed by Arnheim, Rhenen, Utrecht, Leyden, and Catwic; but 
this channel is now ac more than a brook which does not reach the ocean, but two leagues below 
Leyden loses itself in the sands, and in two or three small brooks; its waters having been exhausted 
by four great channels: 1. . the Wahal, which goes from it at Fort Skenk to the Meuse; 2. . the famous 
channel cut by Drusus from it above Arnheim to the Issel; 3. . the Lock, eight leagues lower, and the 
Week, which at Utrecht al most drains it. The Meuse having received the Wahal below the isle of 
Bommel, is called the Merave, and being increased by the Leek and the Week, disembogues itself 
into the ocean below Rotterdam, where it receives the Rote. 


4486 Johan. a Leidis, in Chron. Belg. See Ant. Mattheus, de Nobilit. 1..2.,c¢.4.. 

4487 Bede, Hist.1.5..c. 12. 

4488 Sigebert, Chron. ad an. 679. . 

4489 Ep. 97. . ad Steph. Pap. 

4490 Ib. See Boschartius, in Diatriba, diss. 49. . 

4491 See the charter of Irmina in Mireus, Donationes Pie Belgic. 

4492 Brower, Annal. Trevir.1. 7. ; Mabill. Annal. Bened. t.2..1..19..§ 72.. 

4493 See his diploma in Heda, p. 28. ; Le Cointe and Mirus 

4494 See this chapter in Willh. Heda. p. 28. . See also Buchelius in Hedam, and Alcuin,1. 2.,c. 51.. 


4495 Beda, Hist.1..5.,c. 12.. 


4496 Dom. Rivet, Hist. Litter, t. 3. , p. 449. 





4497 The archbishopric of Utrecht failed after the death of St. Boniface, the archbishop of Cologne 
claim the administration. But after some interval a bishopric was re-established here, and the authors 
of Batavia Sacra reckon sixty bishops of Utrecht before this see, in 1559. , was again made an 
archbishopric, by Paul IV. with five suffragans, namely of Haerlem, Middleberg. Daventer, 
Groeninguen, and Boisleduc. But the union or confederacy of the states against the Spaniard, formed 
at Utrecht. in 1579. , put an end to this establishment; and since the revolt of the United Provinces, 
the spiritual government among the cathelics is intrusted to bishops in partibus infidelium, with 
commission of apostolic vicars the first being nominated in 1602. . Jansenism raised great 
disturbances in Holland, in the time of John of Neercassel, bishop of Castoria, vicar apostolie, who 
died in 1686. : greater under his successor Peter Codd, archbishop of Sebaste, who was cited to Rome 
in 1700. , and after his return in 1702. . suspended by Clement XI. He died in 1710. , having declared 
that he had always condemned the five propositions, but had not been able to discover them in 
Jansenius’s book entitled Angustinus. Theodore de Cock, substituted pro-vicar in his place, was 
banished by the states, and died at Rome. Gerard Potcamp was created aporsolic vicar in Holland, in 
1705. , but died the same year, and his successor, Adam Daemen, was rejected by the states. On the 
pretended chapter of Utrecht, and the bishop of Babylon excommunicated by several succeeding 
popes, &c. see the history and ample confutation of their pretension, published by the late cardinal of 
Alsace, archbishop of Mechlin. 


4498 tn Bed. 1..5.,¢. 12.,p.194.. 


4499 Ep. 97. , ad Steph. II. papam. 


ENDNOTES 


4500 Ap. Martenne. Ampl. Collect. t. 4. . p. 505. . 
4501 Soe Molan. in Indiculo SS. Belgii, and F. Brower, Annal. Trevir.1. 7. . 
4502 wireeus in Codice Donationum Piarum Belg.; Item in Batavia Sacra. 


4503 Bale, Pits, Swertins, Athen. Beig. p. 701. ,) Vossius, (1. 2. . de Hist. Lat. c. 23. ,) and bishop 
Tanner, (Bibl. Brit. p. 776. ,) ascribe to St. Wilibrord books on his travels; also canons, homilies, and 
epistles. Dr. Cave judiciously omits the mention of them. The travels seem a mistake for St. 
Willibaid’s; the rest for some others: for no anthentic mention is round of them. At Epternac are kept 
two manuscripts in Saxon letters, brought into France by St. Willibrord; one containing the four 
gospels copied from the very original of St. Jerom: the other of St. Jerom’s Martyzology, which the 
Bollandists have engraved in their work in the margin of this calendar is written, in St. Willibrord’s 
hand: “Clement Willibrord came from beyond the sea into France, in 690. : though unworthy, was 
ordained by the apostolic man, pope Sergius, in 695. ; is now living in 728. ,” &c. See Dom. 
Martenne, and Darand, Voyage Littéraire, p. 297. ; Clamet. Hist. de Lorraine, t. 3. , p. 99. . 


4504 Tacitus tells us, that the idol Irmensul represented Mercury: Spelman thinks it was a pillar 
dedicated to Mars. Mons. Tercier doubts not but it was a monument erected in honour of Arminius, 
the brave German general who defended the liberty of his country against the Romans, and was long 
the subject of romances and songs among the Germans. Herman signifies warrior, and Saul (which in 
Lower Saxony is pronounced Sul) a pillar. Whence he conjectures this to have been the name of his 
office; which the Romans mistook for his proper name, and from Irman, or Herman, formed 
Arminius. See the diss, of Mons. Tercier, to show the Teutonic or German language to be the oldest 
now used in Europe. (Memoires de I’Acad des Inscriptions. t. 24. . ad an. 1751. .) Rimius, in his 
history of the house of Brunswic Lunenbourg, will have it that Ehresburg, or Ebresburg, is the 
present Stadsberg in Westphalia. Charlemagne having taken the fortress of Ehresburg, after a long 
siege, found there a booty which surpassed imagination. The idol was destroyed, and the column 
carried away, and placed in a new church built by Charlemagne at Hildesheim; where it is to be seen 
at this day, and serves to put candles upon, when the church is illuminated on high festivals. 


4505 See the History of Witikind, by the celebrated Crusius, in folio. Also. Vie de Witikind le Grand. 
Tige des Maisons de Saxe, de Brandenbourg, &c., par M. Dreux de Radier. duodecimo, 1755. . 


4506 Gen, 21. :33.. 


4507 Gen, 28, 18. , 22. : 35. :14.. 


4508 yod. 40. :9.. 
4509 Exod. 5. :10.. 


4510 9. Kings (or Samuel) 7. , and 3. (al. 1. ) Kings 6. . See Calmet’s Dissert, sur les Temples des 
Anciens, Comm. t. 2. , p. 621. , prefixed to the third book of Kings. 


45117 Cor, 11. :22.. See S. Aug., S. Bas., S. Chrys., &c., 1. b. 
4512 acts 1, 13. , &c. 

4513 acts 12, :12.. 

4514 ¢. Joan. ap. Clem. Alex. et Eus.1. 3..¢.17.. 

4515 Ep. 1.. ad Cor. n. 40. 

4516 Ep. ad Magnes. et ad Philad., &c. 

4517 De Cor. c. 3. ; De Pud. c, 4. ; De idol. c. 17. ; adv. Valen. c. 2. . 
ate, 1, 

4519 Ep. Canon. c. 2.. 

4520 Histl. 8.,c. 1. 

45217 9, 


, contr. Cels. 


4522 Instit,1.2.,c.2... 


4523 





Institut.1.5.,c.11.. 
4524 L. de Mort. Persec. c. 13. . 
4925 Th. ¢.15.. 

4526) 8. c. 13. 

4527 Gild. de Excid. Brit. Initio. 
4528 Bede,1. 1. ,c. 6. et 8... 


4529 Optat.1.2., p. 49. . 


4530 § Aug. in Brevic Collat. 3. , diei, c. 18. , &c. 
4531 See the lives of SS. Pudentiana and Praxedes 


4932 See the history and description of the magnificent church of Sancta Sophia, in the learned Du 
Fresne lord Du Cange’s Constantinopolis Christiana,1. 3. , p. 4. , ad p. 52.. 


4533 Eus. in vit. Constant.1. 4..c. 48.. 
4934 anast. in Sylvestr. 


4935 The unhealthfulness of this quarter of city, now filled with stately ruins and of the Campagnia 
of Rome towards Civita Veochia, &c., is ascribed by the best judges to its ancient excessive 
populousness, and the present thinness of inhabitants, and the present thinness of inhabitants, and 
want of fires to purify the air form noxious exhalations. Some quarters of the city are very healthful. 


4536 ‘As the ancient Christians frequently turned their faces to the east at prayers, as an emblem of 
their hope of a resurrection; so churches were usually built with the high altar towards the east, and 
the front or great entrance to the west, as the apostolic constitutions direct, (1. 2. , c. 57. ;) yet this 
rule admitted frequent exceptions, as conveniency or necessity required, as Bona takes notice. 
(Liturg.1. 1. , c. 20. , n. 4. .) Socrates observes, that in the great church at Antioch, the altar did not 
look towards the east, as was customary, but towards the west. (Socr.1. 5. , c. 22. .) The ancient 
churches had a court or yard enclosed with a wall; frequently before the great door a fountain or 
cistern, in which persons washed their face and hands before they entered the church, as an emblem 
of the interior purification of the soul. (Tert. de Orat. c. 11. ; S. Paulin. ep. 12. . &c.) Before the 
entrance were a porch, an open court, (where the first class of penitents stood in the open air,) and 
often on each side, porches or cloisters, raised on pillars. The council of Nantes, in 658. , allows the 
dead to be buried in the church-yard, porch, or exedre, that is, outbuildings, but never in the church, 
(c. 6. .) The inner parts of a church were anciently distinguished as follows. The first was called 
narthex, next the door, in which the catechumens and the penitents called audientes, were admitted: 
the name Narthex signifies a ferula, rod, or staff, which the oblong figure of this part resembled. Next 
to this was the naos or have, or body of the church, where the rest of the laity prayed; at the bottom 
of it was placed the rank of the penitents called substrats; in the middle stood the Ambo or pulpit, 
large enough to contain several readers, or singers. But bishops most frequently preached from the 
rising steps of the altar, though St. Chrysostom preferred the Ambo. (See Vales in Socr.1. 6. , c. 5. .) 
Above the Ambo stood the fourth class of penitents, called consistentes: also the laity: each sex in 
separate places; usually the women on each side behind the men. (See Const. Apost.1. 2. , c. 57. . S. 
Cyril. Pref. Catech. c. 8. .S. Chrys. Hom. 74. . in Mat. S. Aug. de Civ.1. 2., c. 28. , et1. 22. , c. 28. .) 
Even St. Helen submitted to this discipline, praying with the women. (Socr.1. 1. , c. 17. .) This 
custom St. Charles Borromeo restored at Milan. The emperor in the East prayed within the chancel, 
till Theodosius was reproved for it by St. Ambrose at Milan. From that time the emperors had their 
Solium or throne in Saucta Sophia, in the upper end of the men’s apartment next to the chancel, and 
the empress in the women’s apartment. (Sozom.1. 7. , c. 25. .) The Bema, sanctuary, or choir, (called 
by us chancel, because separated from the rest by cancelli or rails, and a curtain that was drawn 
before the door,) contained the altar, and behind it the Bema, or throne of the bishop and priests, 
usually in the semi-circular upper end called Apsis. The curtain, or veils before the folding doors of 


the chancel, hid the prospect of the altar from catechumens and infidels, and covered the sacrifice of 
the eucharist in the time of consecration. of this St. Chrysostom says, (Hom. 3. , in Ephes.) “When 
the sacrifice is brought forth, when Christ the Lamb of God is offered, when yon hear this signal 
given, let us all join in common prayer: when you see the veil withdrawn, then think you see heaven 
opened, and the angels descending from above.” 


The word altar, (Qvoiaonplov, ara, and altare) is used by St. Ignatius, (ep. ad Ephes. n. 1. , ad 
Trallian, n. 7. .) ad Philad. n. 4. . ad Magnes. n. 7. .) by St. Irenaeus, (1. 4. , c. 34. .) Origen, (hom. 10. 
, in Num.) Tertullian, (de Orat. c. 14. . ad Uxor.1. 1.. e. 7. . Exhort. Castit. c. 10. .) St. Cyprian very 
often: St. Optat,1. 6. . St Austin, St. Chrysostom, &c., though the latter more frequently calls it the 
mystical, or the tremendous table. Altars were first of wood, St. Optat, (1. 6.) S. Aug. (ep. 50. . ad 
Bonif. p. 84. .) St. Athanasius, (Ep. ad solit. vitam agentes. t.1. p. 847. .) Some say St. Sylvester 
decreed they should be always of stone. This at last was commanded by the council of Epone in 
France, an 506. . (can. 26. .) St. Gregory of Nyssa (de Bapt. Christi, t. 3. , p. 369. .) describes them of 
stone. The Roman altar is open on all sides, and of a single stone or slab. Ciborium, originally a 
Greek word, was used anciently by the Greeks for a spiral magnificent canopy, hanging over the altar 
upon four pillars, and at the top rising in the form of a turret, as Du Cange demonstrates (Not. in 
Paul. Silent, p. 569. .) against Durandus and some others, who think It always signified the pyxis, in 
which the eucharist was kept, for which it has been long used. The blessed sacrament was anciently 
kept in a silver dove hanging over the altar, called from the Greek word Peristerion or in a decent 
Armarium at a distance from the high altar, as it is still in some abbeys, &c. The second council of 
Tours, in 567. , ordered it to be kept in an ark or Pyxis at the bottom of the cross on the alter. 
Baptisteries were at first spacious outer buildings, within the church yard, as appears by 
Constantine’s churches; also from Paulinus, (ep. 12. . ad Sever.) St. Cyril, (Cat. Mystag.1. n. 2. .) 
Sidonius, (1. 4. , ep. 15. ) St Ambrose, (ep. 33. ,) &c. This continued to the sixth century. See St. 
Greg. of Tours, (1. 2. Hist c. 21. .) Tertullian says, the adult person who was to be baptized, made his 
renunciations before the altar; then was led forth to the water, (de Cor c. 3. .) See Bona, Rer. Liturg. 
le Brun. S. Expos, dee Cerem. de la Messe; Bingham, Antiquities of the Church, p. 8. , vol. 3. . 
Bocquillot, Tr. Historique de la Liturgie,1. 1. et 2. . 


4537 Eus. Hist.1. 7., c. 22. ; Ruinart, in Actis Martyr. in S. Luciano, &c. 


4538 Eus. de Vit. Constant.1. 4. , c. 43. ; Socrates,1. 1. , c. 28. ; Sozow.1. 2. , c. 26. ; Theodor. et Hist. 
Eccl.1. 1.,¢. 30. . 


4539 Exhort. ad Virgines, 15. , n. 94., t. 3. , p. 302. , ed. Ben. 


4540 Eus.1. 10. . Hist. c. 4. ; De Vit. Constant.1. 4. , c. 45. ; S. Gaudentius, Serm. 17. , in Dedicatione 
Basilice. S. Ambrose, Serm. 89. . 


4541 Conc. Bracar.1. c. 37. , an 363. ; Cone. Hibern. S. Patricij, can. 23. ; Cone. t. 1. , p. 1480. ; 
Conc. Calced. can 4. ; Justinian’s novels, novel 131. ,c. 7.. 


4542 Ne Consecr. dist.1, c. Altarin, and c. Placuit. See Azorius,1. 10. , c. 27. , Barbosa, &c. Also S. 
Hieron. adv. Vigilant, t. 4. , p. 284. , ed. Ben. Codex can. Eccl Afric. can. 83. ; S. Gaudent. Serm. 17. 


4543 1 mbrosius, ep. 22., als. 54. , vol 84. , ad. Soror. n.1, et 13. . 
Bot Oeil ot Agde in 506. , can. 14. ; Council of Epone in 517. . can. 26. . 
4949 Apoc. 16. 22; 

4546 Deut, 12. :13.. 

4947 9. Chron. of Paralip 7. :2.,14.,15.,16.. 

4548 Soe Lamy, in Apparatu Biblico. 

4549 Gen. 28. :16.. 

4550 2. Chron. or Par. 5. :14. 

551 5,722.5 

4952 Hebr. 11. :21.. 

4993 Exod 20, :18. 

4994 Hebr 11. :21.. 

4555 John 2. . 

4556 att. 21. . 

4997 Gen, 28. :17.. 

4998 Exod. 3. :5.. 

4959 apoc. 20. :11.. 


4560 cai 6. :2.. 


4561 Instit.1. 1..c. 10. . 





4562 Constit, Apost.1. 8. , c. 29. ; S. Epiphan. her. 30. , in vita Josephi Com. sub Constantino; S. 
Hieron. in vita S. Hilarion; Theodoret, Hist. Eccl.1. 5. . c. 2. et 12. . Beda de S. Germano Antis. 
Hist.1. 1... 17. . 


4563 The Greeks and Muscovites honor on the 7. th of February, among the great martyrs, another 
St. Theodorus, surnamed Stratilates, (i. e. general of the army, or of Heraclea, because, being an 


officer in the army of Licinius, he was beheaded for the faith by order of that emperor at Heraclea in 
Pontus, about the year 319. , as the Greek Menea and all the Menologies agree, on the 7. th of 
February. They also mention on the 8. th of June, the feast of the translation of his relics to Euchaia 
or Euchaita, which out of devotion to his shrine, was resorted to by pilgrims from all parts of the 
East, as appears from the Spiritual Meadow, c. 180. , and Zonaras, (3. , part annal,) and Cedrenus, (in 
Joanne Zemisce Imp.) Zonars; and Cedrenus relate that the emperor John 1. , surnamed Zemisces, 
about the year 970. , ascribed a great victory which he gained over the Saracens to the patronage of 
this martyr, and in thanksgiving rebuilt in a stately manner the church where his relics were deposited 
at Euchaita in Pontus, near the sea, which city, from the celebrated martyr, was called Theodoropolis. 
See Baronius, (Not. In Mart. 9. , Nov.,) who justly censures those who confound these two 
Theodoruses, (as Fabricins has since done, t. 9. , Bibl. Grec. p. 147. .) Yet himself falsely places 
Tyro’s shrine at Enchaita, and ascribes to him these pilgrimages and miracles, which certainly belong 
to St. Theodorus Stratilates, or of Heraclea. See the Greek Synaxary, 8. th and 17. th of February. The 
acts of St. Theodorus of Heraclea in Surius, 7. th of February are of small authority. See Falconius 
and Jos. Assemani on the 8. th and 17. th of February, and the 8. th of June. Lubin, Not. in Mart. 
Rom. p. 283. 


4564 Among his disciples, F. Laurence Scupoll deserves to be mentioned. This holy man was a 
native of Otranto, and, having gone through the course of his studies, lived with his parents till he 
was forty years of age, when he addressed himself to St. Andrew Avellino, by whom he was admitted 
to the religious habit in the convent of St. Paul’s at Naples, on the 25. th of January, in 1570. . After 
some time spent in retirement and holy meditation, by order of his superiors he displayed his 
extraordinary talents in preaching and in the care of souls at Placentia, Milan, Genoa. Venice, and 
Naples. This ministry he continued to the great profit and comfort of many for a considerable time. 
But the trial of the just was yet wanting to perfect his sanctification. God, therefore, permitted him to 
fall into violent persecutions, through slanders and jealousies, by which he was removed from 
serving the public. He bore all injuries and all calumnies, even against his angelic purity, with 
silence, interior joy, and perfect tranquillity of mind, and shutting himself up in his cell, lived rather 
in heaven than on earth, dead to the world and to himself, and entirely absorbed in the contemplation 
of divine things. His love of poverty and humility appeared in the meanness of his habit, cell, and 
whatever he made use of; and, by the perfect crucifixion of his affections, he was so disentangled 
from all earthly things as to seem scarce to live any longer in a mortal body. The fruit of his 
retirement was the incomparable book entitled. The Spiritual Combat; wherein he lays down the best 
remedies against all vices, and the most perfect maxims of an interior life in a clear concise style, 
which, in the original Italian, breathes the most affecting sincere simplicity, humility, and piety. A 
spiritual life he shows to be founded in perfect self-denial, and the most sincere sentiments of 
humility and distrust in ourselves on one side, and, on the other, in an entire confidence in God, and 
profound sense of his goodness, love, and mercy. By reading this golden little book St. Francis of 
Sales conceived the most ardent desire of Christian perfection, carried it fifteen years in his pocket, 
and read something in it every day, always with fresh profit, as he assures us: he strongly 
recommends it to others in several of his letters. Scupoli concealed his name in this work, but it was 
prefixed to it by his superiors after his happy death, which happened in the convent of St. Paul, on the 
28. th of November, in the year 1610. , the eightieth of his age. See Hist. de Clercs Reguliers,1. 6. . 
part 2. . 


The Spiritual Combat was first printed at Venice in 1589. . It ran through near fifty editions before 
the death of the author: in the first edition it had only twenty-four chapters, but these the author had 
increased to sixty in the edition of 1608. , two years before his death. The first French translations 


have only 33. chapters: but that printed at Paris in 1608. contains sixty chapters, and is dedicated to 
St. Francis of Sales, who died only in 1622. . F. Scupoli made still some additions, so that at his death 
it contained sixty-six chapters. It is translated into Latin, French, English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Flemish, Greek, and Armenian. See the dates of these editions in the preface to the Latin 
edition given by F. Continl at Verona in 1747. . We have three Latin translations: 1. st, of F. Meazza, 
Theatin of Milan: 2. d, of Lorichius, professor at Fribourg, afterwards a Carthusian monk: 3. d, of F. 
Mazotti, Theatin of Verona: This father lived afterwards at Paris, and there corrected the beautiful 
Italian edition of this work in folio, at the royal press at the Louvre, in 1659. . The best French 
translations were those of Mazotti and du Bue, Theatins, and that of F. Brignon, Jesuit, which, from 
the year 1688. , in which it first appeared, to this day, has the preference. F. Scupoli also wrote a little 
treatise, entitled. The Peace of the Soul; or, The Path of Paradise, often translated with The Spiritual 
Combat. Likewise three other treatises which are still only extant, in the original Italian; 1. . The 
Manner of assisting the Sick. 2. . On the Manner of reciting the Rosary. 3. . A little addition to The 
Spiritual Combat, In thirty-eight short chapters, never finished. The Meditations on the Passion, 
Thoughts on Death, and Prayers, added in some editions, are not Scupoli’s; those on the Passion were 
written by Verana, a pious Italian. 


4565 See the lives of these three holy men, written by Thomas-a-Kempis, that great contemplative 
and pious canon regular in the convent of Mount St. Agnes, near Zwoll in Overyssell, where he made 
his profession in 1400. , and died in 1471. , in the ninety-first year of his age. In his youth he studied 
in the school of these secular clerks, who lived in community. Whether he composed or only copied 
the incomparable book, of the Imitation of Christ, is a question of small importance, though it has 
produced so many prolix and elaborate dissertations, and so many warm contests; of which an 
account Is given by Thuillier, In an express dissertation, prefixed to the posthumous works of 
Mabillon and Rulnart. That the author was a monk, or at least a religious man, consequently not the 
learned and pious John Gerson, the chanceilor of Paris, as Du-Pin and some others pretended, is clear 
from the author’s own words. Abbé Valart, in a French dissertation inserted in his neat and correct 
edition of the Imitation of Christ, published at Paris in 1758. , enforces the proofs of the Benedictins 
and their partisans, that the author was not Thomas-d-Kempis, that he lived in the thirteenth century, 
and that he was a Benedictin abbot at Vercelli, named John Gessen, or Gorsen. A Canon Regular of 
St. Genevieve, published a neat and methodical reply under this title: “Dissertation sur le Veritable 
Auteur de livre de 1‘imiitation, &c. pour servir de reponse a celle de M. |’Able Valart,” in which he 
demonstrates that no Benedictin abbot or John Gersen was St. Antony of Paduads master at Vercelli 
(as Sedulius and Valart advance,) but one Thomas, a canon regular of St. Victoras at Paris, then abbot 
of St. Andrewas at Vercelli, and a famous professor In theology: he questions the authority of those 
who say that Ludolf of Saxony translated The imitation of Christ Into German about the year 1330. . 
But his arguments to disprove the claim which is made in favor of the unknown abbot Gersen, are 
more solid than those by which he endeavors to vindicate Kempisas title to this work. Kempisas 
other works bear evident testimony to his extraordinary sanctity, and spirit of prayer and 
contemplation; whether of style has any affinity with that of The Imitation of Christ, let others judge. 
The Flandrican idiotisms on which Sanders, Foppens, &c., lay great stress, seem not clearer than 
several Italicisms. It is to conform to the opinion which has been most common, and because no 
otheras claims is made out, that this book is quoted in this work under the name of Kempis, who was 
at least a copier. The author was doubtless a saint, and the more happy in his holy retirement and 
constant conversation with heaven, as he found the art of living entirely concealed from the world. It 
is the privilege of this book to make saints, and to be the pocket companion of alt devout persons; 
this book being the genuine effusion of a perfect Christian spirit. It is, says Fontenelle, the most 


excellent book that ever came from the hand of man, the hand scriptures being of divine original. The 
Spiritual Combat may be called its key or introduction. 


4566 Assemani Calend. Univ. in 1. Febr., t. 6. , p. 112... 
4567 Soe Roma Moderna, p. 62. ; Baron. Not. in Martyrol. Rom. 


4568 This and the neighboring provinces of Susiana, Uxios, or of the Huzites, Lapeta and Ham, (or 
of the Elymaits founded by Elam, son of Sem, Gen. 10. :20. .) nearly make up the present province of 
Chusistan, of Which Susa, now called Sus, is the capital. See Steph. Evod. Assemani in Not. in Hec. 
Acta. 


4569 Seleucia and Ctesiphon, which stand on the opposite banks of the Tigris, might be called the 
same city, and were the capital of Persia under the Saxanite race; the kings often residing there, 
though sometimes at Ledan, the capital of the Husites, and frequently at Lapeta. Bagdad was built by 
the Saracens upon the ruins of Seleucia, which they had destroyed in the conquest of that country, 
and is thirty miles from the ruins of Babylon upon the Euphrates in Chaldea, which Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus say was almost a desert when they wrote, in the reign of Augustus. Eusebius (in 
Isa. 13. ) tells us, it was a desert in his time: and St. Jerom (in eund. text.) says, that the kings of 
Persia made use of it for a park for the keeping of wild beasts for their hunting. Benjamin of Tudela 
in Navarre, a Jew, in the twelfth age, giving an account of his travels, says, that he found Babylon 
entirely destroyed, that the ruins of Nebuchodonosor’s palace were conspicuous, and that the spot 
was literally the habitation of serpents, which were so numerous, that no one durst go near the place. 
At present, the very spot where Babylon stood seems uncertain to many judicious critics. The 
archbishops of Seleucia took the title of Catholicos, which expresses a kind of patriarchal dignity. 
Hence their successors who fell into Nestorianism, are styled patriarchs of the Nestorians, and reside 
at Bagdad. 


4570 7 uke 22. :26. . 

4571 Jog, Assemani, Bibl. Orient. t. 3. . part 2. . p. 320. 
4572 Hist. de Manichee.1. 2. , ch. 3. , pp. 184. , 185... 
49731, 2. p. 60.. 


4574 Fither he must have served in the army much longer, or rather his birth must have happened 
several years later than it is placed by St. Gregory of Tours, if the general of whom he obtained his 
commission was Julian Cesar, who was raised to that dignity, and sent to command in Gaul in 
November, in 355. , where he continued till 361. . 

4575 Sulp. Sev. in vit. S. Mart. c. 11., p. 310. . 

4576 T, Cod. Theod. de Scen. lib. 15. . 


4577 Sulp. Sev. Dial. 2.,c¢. 5. , p. 456. . 


4578 Sulp. de vita S. Martin, c. 9. . 


4579 One Mark, a Manichee, coming from Memphis in Egypt into Spain, spread the poison of his 
errors in Gallcia. His first disciple was Agape, a lady of distinction, who brought over a rhetorician 
named Elpidius. These taught Priscillian, who gave name to the sect. He was rich, and well born; had 
fine parts, was eloquent, curious, and inquisitive; had read a great deal, and acquired a great stock of 
profane learning; but was conceited of his own knowledge, vain, and of a hot restless temper. He 
tainted with his errors several persons of quality, and a great number of the common people, 
especially women; and his obliging carriage and modest composed gravity gained him much respect. 
(See Sulpic. Sev.1. 2. . Hist. c. 46-51. ; Prosper and Isidore in Chron.) The errors of this sect are 
chiefly gathered from St. Leo’s Letter to Turibius, (ep. 15. , ed. Quesnell. of. 93. ,) the first council of 
Toledo, (Conc. t. 2. , p. 228. ,) the council of Braga, in 563. , (t. 5. , p. 36. .) St. Austin, &c. The 
Priscillianists with Sabellius confounded the three persons in the Trinity, in which they introduced 
many new uncouth terms; they said Christ is the only-begotten Son of God, because he was the only 
son of Mary but that God had many other sons: they taught that Christ assumed our nature, was born 
and suffered only in appearance; that every human soul is a portion of the divine substance; and pre- 
exists the state to which it is condemned in the body: that the devil or author of evil, was not created 
by God, but sprang from darkness and the chaos, and is evil by his original nature: marriages they 
condemned and dissolved, and authorized obscenities, calling their adulteresses and harlots adoptive 
sisters: they did not reject the Old Testament, but explained it all allegorically; to the books of the 
New Testament they added false acts of St. Thomas, St. Andrew, and St. John: and two, most 
blasphemous books, the one wrote by Priscillian, called Memoria Apostolorum: the other called 
Libra or the Pound, because it consisted of twelve questions, or blasphemies. This book they ascribed 
to Dictinius. To conceal their doctrine by lies and perjuries when necessary, they held to be a precept, 
and were ready to abjure Priscillian and their tenets. (S. Aug. ep. 237. , n. 3. , &c.) Two bishops 
named Instantius and Salvianus were seduced by Priscillian: Higinos, bishop of Cordova, their 
neighbour, at first vigorously opposed them, but afterward came over to them. The two bishops, 
instantius and Salvianus, and Elpidius and Priscillian, laymen, were condemned with their heresy by 
the council of Saragossa, subscribed by twelve bishops, held, not in 380. , (as Labbe, Hardouin, Pagi, 
Tillemont, and Fleury imagine from a mistaken inscription,) but in 381. , as cardinal d’ Aguirre 
shows. The execution of this sentence was committed to Ithacius, bishop of Ossobona, (formerly an 
episcopal see in Lusitania, now called Estombar in Algarves,) who was ordered by the council 
likewise to excommunicate Higinus, bishop of Cordova. Isidore commends exceedingly the 
eloquence of Ithacius, but Sulpicius Severus reproaches him and his colleague Idacius with gluttony, 
revenge, haughtiness, and flattery. This Idacius is commonly called bishop of Merida, by a mistake of 
the expression of Sulpicius, who calls him Emerite etatis, of an advanced age. Instantius and 
Salvian grew furious by their condemnation, and ordained Priscillian, bishop of Avila. Ithacius and 
Idacius exasperated the hereties and others by the violence of their proceedings, and procured a 
rescript from the emperor Gratian, by which the heretics were ordered to be banished. Instantius, 
Salvian, and Priscillian, resolved to address themselves to pope Damasus; they perverted many in 
their road near Auch in Aquitain, particularly Euchrocia, wife of Delphidius, a famous poet and 
orator, and her daughter Procula, who is said to have been with child by Priscillian. Pope Damasus 
refused to see them; Salvian died at Rome: the other two repaired to Milan, where St. Ambrose 
treated them as pope Damasus had done. But they gained Macedonius, master of the offices, who 
obtained of Gratian an order to the vicar of Spain to restore them to their churches; which was 
executed. By this it appears that Spain was no longer governed by a proconsul, as it was a little 
before, but by a vicar of the prefect of the pretorium of Gaul. This was at that time Gregory, to 


whom Ithacius had repaired, and whom be found favourable to his cause. Under his protection he 
remained at Triers, not being able to stand the fury of his enemies in Spain. Maximus in the mean 
time becoming master of that country listened to his complaints, and dispatched an order to the vicar 
of Spain to send Instantius and Priscillian to be tried in a council at Bourdeaux. There Instantius was 
condensed, but Priscillian appealed to Maximus, and they were both sent to him at Triers. Sulpicius 
says the council ought to have condemned Priscillian for contumacy, or, if he had any room for 
suspecting these prelates, to reserve the sentence to other bishops, and not leave such crimes to the 
determination of an emperor, (Hist.1. 2. .) But they doubtless were afraid of offending a new tyrant, 
with whose inclinations they were no my acquainted. Priscillian and his associates being put to death 
at Triers were honoured by their followers in Spain as martyrs, and their bones conveyed thither and 
honoured as relicks. Maximus was defeated by Theodosius in Italy, and soon after slain at Aquileia in 
338. or 339. . Ithacius was then brought to a trial, convicted of seditious and irregular behaviour, and 
sent into banishment in 389. , where he died. The Priscillianists in Spain were repressed by the severe 
laws of Honorius in 407. and 408. , and suppressed by the zeal of the holy pope St. Leo, and of St. 
Turibius, bishop of Astorga in 447. , or at least by the invasion of the Moors. See Simonis de Uries, 
Dissertatio Critica de Priscillianistis, eorumque fatis, doctrinis et moribus. Quarto. Ultrajecti. Anno 
1745. ; also Historia, Priscillianistarum, a Fr. Girves, Presbytero Jur. Can. Doct. Rome, an 1749. . 
Octavo. See also Tillemont and Orsi. 


4580 | atinus Pacatus, in Paneg. Theodos. sen1. 1. . fol. 202. . 
4581 Sulpic. Sev. Hist. Sacra,1. 2.,c. 51.. 

4582 sulpic. Sev. Dial. 3.,c. 11.,12., 13. 

4583 See the Life of St. Sulpicius. 29. Jan vol I. p 166. . 
4584 sulpic. vit. S. Martin, c. 26. 27. 


4585 On the Chronology of the Life of St. Martin, which is very intricate, see Mem. de Trevoax, as 
1765. . pp. 1238. . 1269. . 


4586 ¢_ Sulpic. Sever, ep. 3. , ad Bassulam Socrum suam, p 369. . 


4587 That this was an abbey of monks till the seventh century is invincibly demonstrated by Dom. 
Badier against Abbé Gervaise. 


4588 Hence the authors of the History of the Gallican church, and some others, doubt whether Alcuin 
was a monk. But it seems undoubted that he had professed himself a monk in his youth In England. 
And F. Daniel observes from Eginhard, that Charlemagne never nominated the same person to two 
abbeys, except Alcuin, to whom he gave several abbeys, that be might settle in them regular 
discipline; which he might do, though of a different order. He, indeed, chose St. Martin’s at Tours for 
his retreat; but his view was to settle better the discipline of this great house, and to satisfy his 
devotion to St. Martin, in imitation of many other great men. There also he had the convenience of an 
excellent library. 


4589 Soe Gervaise,1. 4. . pp. 344. , 352. . 


4590 6j] found in the tombs of saints, or even that which was taken from lamps which bummed before 
their shrines, has been anciently often used with devotion as a relic; but this ought not lightly to be 
done by private persons. St. Gregory the Great sent to queen Theodelinda the oils, as he calls them, 
of SS. Peter, Paul, and of near seventy other martyrs and confessors at Rome; and some portions 
called the oil of many hundreds and others of many thousands. (See Muratori, Anecdot. Lat. t. 2. . 
Mabillon, Diss, des SS Inconnus, c. 19. , p. 103. . and App. p. 174. .) Paul Warmefrid (De Gest. 
Longob.1. 2. , c. 15. ,) attributes a miraculous healing of sore eyes to the application of oil taken from 
a lamp burning before Saint. Martin’s altar 


4591 5 Sulp. Dial. 3.,c.2.,3.. 
4592 5. Mart. ep. 15. , and Anastas. in S. Martin. 


4593 Ty adore and to salute were used in that age promiscuously; and to adore the emperor was a 
phrase used long before Gothofred. ad Leg un. Cod. Theod. de prepositis sacri cubiculi; and 
Salmasius ad Hist. August. 


4594s Mar. ep. 15.. 
4099 Fd. 14. 


4096 Fd. 7.. 


4597 Cod. 201... 


4598 The works of St. Nilus, without his letters, were published at Rome in 1673. , by Joseph Maria 
Suarez F. Peter Poussines, Jesult, published his letters to the number of 335. , in quarto, at Paris, in 
1657. . Leo Allatius hath printed a much greater number in four books, at Rome, in 1668. , folio. The 
saint frequently admonishes priests not to be too harsh in receiving sinners; and relates that, in the 
nine of the apostles, a bishop called Carpus was rebuked by Christ in a vision, for using too much 
rigor towards penitents. (1. 2. , ep 190. , et ep. 64. .1. 4. , recited in the second council of Nice:) he 
blames the lord Olympiodorus, to whom this letter is addressed, that he had caused the shapes of 
beasts and other strange forms to be painted upon the walls of a church; and tells him, that we may 
only paint the cross in the chancel, and round the church place pictures of the Old and New 
Testament, that those who cannot read may learn the history of the bible. The Iconoclasts had 
falsified this passage by putting it, may which ever the walls instead of way paint, &c. He tells us, (1. 
1. , ep. 294. .) that St. Chrysostom. celebrated the divine mysteries, saw as gets attending the priests 
at the distribution of the adorable body and blood of Jesus Christ. 


4599 L. de Theodulo filio, n. 8. 


46007 3. ep. 98. 


4601 soe s. Nili, narrationes septem de cede Monachorum, et de captivitate filij sui Theoduii 


4602 This elegy is published by Usher, and Mabill. Sec. 2. , Ben. p. 461. , and read in the old office 
of St. Bavo, at Chent, published by Gerard Salenson. 


4603 Hybern. Epist. Sylloge, p. 19. . 
4604 Soe Goguet, De L’Origine des Loix, des Arts, et des Sciences et de leur progres. 


4605 Beate Pauperum, Pater, &c 
To mente coelum cogitans 
Deum gerebas pectore, 
Quem deperibas unice, 
Rerun, tuarum nil memor 
To argus Indigentibus 

Eras, profundeas omnibus, 
Parvum too quod predium 
Vix suppetebat victui 
Ascriptus inde coelitum 
Choris beatis. Indicas 

Apud Deum qua policas 
Rerum satorem grantid. 
Funus venitur ad tuum. 
Ceecl vident, claudi meant; 
Mati loquuntur; audiunt 
Scrdi; levantur languidi. &c 


Vids, hymn 28. , t. 2. . p. 157. 
46067 de Glor. Mart. 6.. 71. 


4607 The name given to the saint in baptism was Lorean, Latinized Laurentius. 


4608 tis name in the Irish was Murertach O’Tuathail. The saint’s mother was the daughter of 
O’Brian (now Byrnz,) a chieftain of an ancient family in Leinster, who continued in power till, 
through their in flexible adherence to the Catholic religion, and opposition to the puritans in the reign 
of Charles I., they were stripped of power and property under Oliver Cromwell. 


4609 Not to Dermod O’Malachlin, king of Meath, as some have imagined; for this prince was killed 
in battle. In 1130. , when Laurence was scarce six years old; and it is certain that Dermod had never 
exercised any authority in the province of Leinster, of which the territory of Hy-Murray (O’Toole’s 
hereditary district) was a part. Dermod’s government in Meath continued but three years, and he held 
it upon a very precarious footing, in opposition to a strong faction who adhered to the interest of 
Murchad, his father deposed in 1127. , and restored to his former authority over Meath, after the 
death of his son. 


The monarchy of Ireland, which continued near six hundred years under the Hy-Nial race, was 
dissolved in 1022. , on the decease of Malachy II. From that period to the entrance of Henry II., 
Ireland continued for the greater part of the time in a state of anarchy; some assuming the title of 
kings of Ireland, but exercising the regal power in the provinces only which acknowledged their 
authority. On the death of Malachy II., Donchad, the son of Brian Boruma, took the title of king of 
Ireland; and some years before his departure for Rome, his son-in-law. Dermod Mac Malnambo, king 
of Leinster, assumed the same title. Their authority did not extend beyond a moiety of the kingdom. 
Donchad died in Rome, in 1064. , and Dermod was killed in the battle of Odba, in 1072. , by 
Concovar O’Malachlin, king of Meath. To these princes succeeded Tordeivach O’ Brian, the grandson 
of Brian Boruma. His authority was acknowledged in the provinces of Leinster and the two 
Monsters. He was an excellent prince, and died a great penitent in 1086. . 


After an interregnum of eight years, Murertach O’Brian, the son of Tordelvach, took the title of king 
of Ireland, and at the same time Donal Macloghlin, prince of Tyrone, was declared king of Ireland by 
the northern molety of the kingdom. During a course of twenty-five years, the nation had been 
involved in a state of ruinous hostility between those princes. Another interregnum succeeded for 
fourteen years, at the end of which Tordelvach O’Conor, king of Connaught, assumed the title of king 
of Ireland. He was supported by powerful factions, and the southern provinces he reduced to his 
obedience by force of arms. He was reluctantly submitted to, and the more as none of his ancestors 
reigned over Ireland for 770. years before. He died in 1156. , and was interred in Cloomacnois. 
Tordelvach was succeeded by a very valiant prince, Murertach Macloghlin, king of Tyrone, and his 
title being acknowledged through all the provinces in 1161. , he reigned with an authority as 
extensive as that of any former king of Ireland. Blinded however with his power, he made a very 
unjust invasion on the privileges of the people of Ulad, which cost him his life in the battle of 
Literluin, in 1166. . 


Soon after that event, a majority of the states had assembled in Dublin to provide a successor, in that 
convention. Roderic, king of Connaught, was elected monarch: and no former king of Ireland was 
inaugurated with greater solemnity. The reluctant princes were soon brought to recognize his title. 
But it was a temporary submission to an authority, which, as it was obtained from the power of 
factions men rather than stated laws, could not be durable. Roderic reigned with splendor during the 
three first years of his government, till his country was invaded by Henry II., king of England, in 
October, 1171. . The fallacious allegiance of must of his subjects was dissolved; and, through the 
negotiation of Laurence, arch bishop of Dublin, he entered, in the year 1175. , into a treaty with 
Henry, the best that could be obtained, but far from being honorable to himself, or, in its 


consequences, profitable to the nation. He died in Cong. in 1198. , and was buried in his father’s 
tomb at Clonmacnois. 


Brian, who is said in the Irish peerage to have descended from Heberins, eldest son of Milesius, 
prince of Spain, was monarch of Ireland in 1014. , and fought valiantly against the Danes. Roderic 
O’Conor, the last Irish monarch of Ireland, was not of the O’Brien family, but chief of the Connaught 
Hy-Brune race. Some writers have been deceived by a resemblance in the family names of O’Brien, 
and Hy-Brune. From the sixth year of Henry III., the heads of the O’Brien family were usually styled 
kings of Thomond, or Limerick. The Irish peerage reckons twelve kings of Thomond of that family 
after Ireland became subject to England. After the extinction of the title of king. Henry VIII. created 
the next heir, or supposed heir, of the O’Briens, earl of Thomond, which honor Edward VI. 
confirmed to his heirs. 


That the old Irish annalists delivered very little better than fables in their accounts, antecedent to Nial 
Naoigiallach in the fifth century, is but the bare conjecture of Sir James Ware. Tigernach and 
Cormac, king and archbishop of Munster in the ninth century, could inform him better. Even his 
contemporary, Usher, might have undeceived him. But Ware was far from being a good antiquarian. 
He affirms, truly indeed, that the elective monarchs of Ireland died mostly by the sword; but this 
circumstance was owing to a capital defect in the civil constitution, which allowed too little power to 
the monarch, and too much to his inferior vassals. Some account of the ancient inhabitants and 
language of this country, is given under St. Palladius, on the 6. th of July; St. Alto, the 5. th of 
September, and at note t under St. Remigius, the 1. st of October. See also O’Connor’s Dissertations, 
Dublin, 1766. ; and his Dissert, on the Origin of the Scots, prefixed to Ogygia Vindicated, Dublin. 
see mee 


4610 Giendaloch lies in the territory of Forthuatha, in the county of Wicklow. See an account of it in 
the Life of St. Coémgen, 3. d of June. 


4611 The ancient name of this city was Baile-Duibhlinne, Duibhlinne signifying black stream, from 
the muddy color of the Liffey in time of flood. It has thence taken the several names of Divelin, 
Dyfelln, Dablinum, Dublinia, and by Ptolemy (or his Interpolators) Eblana, a corruption of Dublina. 
It was also called Baile-atha-cliath, and is yet so called by the Irish, the words signifying the town of 
the Ford hurdles, from the hurdles laid over a wooden bridge which kept the communication open 
between the provinces of Leinster and Meath. In ancient time the Irish made use of hurdles, with 
which they covered the beams and joists of wooden bridges, as the best substratum for the layers of 
earth and gravel, which rendered the passage very commodious. The ancient Irish annals mention 
several Baile-atha-cliaths distinguished by the adjunction of the territories to which they belonged: 
as Baile-atha-cliath Medry near Galway, Baile-atha-cliath Coran, near Ballimote in the county of 
Sligo, &c. From the time of the English settlement. Dublin has been the metropolis of the whole 
kingdom, the seat of the government and chief courts of justice, and the second great city in the 
British empire. 


The Normans, called Ostmen or Easterlings, took possession of Dublin, A. D. 838. , in the fifth year 
of the reign of Niall Calinne, king of Ireland, three hundred and thirty-four years before the town was 
given up to Henry II. king of England. No English monarch before him possessed a foot of ground in 
Ireland; and the prefatory lines to king Edgar’s diploma, in 964. , are but the adulatory rant of his 
chancellor. The fiction is most gross, and (as Usher observes) hath no foundation whatever in the 
annals of England or Ireland. As Dublin had been thus occupied in the ninth century by heathen 


barbarians, and the Christians expelled, the succession of bishops was interrupted till the pagans were 
converted to the Catholic faith. The succession, therefore, until the conversion of the Normans, is not 
found entire in the Irish animals before Donatus, (Latinized from Dunan.) who was promoted in 
1038. , in the time of king Sitricus. However, (as Harris remarks,) it is not probable that St. Patrick, 
who established a church in Dublin, in the fifth century, would leave it without a bishop to preside 
over it. and thus deviate from his universal practice in other places. Moreover, we have mention 
made of St. Livinos in 633. , who is honored on the 12. th of November; St. Wiro in 650. , (or Inter.) 
honored the 8. th of May; St. Romold in 775. , honored the 1. st of July; and Sedulius, styled abbot of 
Dublin, who died the 12. th of February, 783. . That these and others prelates had a fixed see at 
Dublin before the arrival of the Normans, we have no reason to doubt, not have we any proof to the 
contrary. 


Donat was probably the first bishop of this see after the conversion of the infidels he died in 1074. . 
His successor, Gilla Patrick, was drowned at sen in 1084. , and was succeeded by Dongus O’ Haingly, 
who died in 1095. of a pestilence called Teasach. His successor, Samuel O’Haingly, died in 1121. , 
and St. Celsus, bishop of Armagh, was appointed guardian of the spiritualities of the see of Dublin, 
before the election of Gregory, who died the 8. th of October, 1161. , and was succeeded by St. 
Laurence O’Tead. It was in the year 1152. , nine years before Gregory’s death, that cardinal John 
Paparo, legate of pope Eugenius III., conferred on this see the archiepiscopal dignity, having brought 
from Rome four polls for four metropolitans in Ireland, and assigned respective sutfragans to each. 
The four metropolitan sees are, Armagh in the province of Ulster, Dublin in Leinster, Cashel in 
Munster, and Toam in Connaught. Between the two first a controversy had continued for a 
considerable time concerning precedence: but, according to Harris, it was at length finally 
determined, both by papal and legal authority that the arch bishop of Armagh should be entitled 
Primate of all Ireland, and the archbishop of Dublin, Primate of Ireland; like Canterbury and York in 
England. 


4612 This church was built for secular canons in the centre of the city by Sitricus, king of the Ostmen 
in Dublin, and bishop Donat in 1038. . The change made by St. Laurence continued until Henry 
VIII., in 1541. , converted it into a dean and chapter; from which time it hath taken the name of 
Christ church, going before called the church of the Holy Trinity. The principal cathedral of Dublin is 
dedicated under the invocation of St. Patrick, and was built in the south suorum of the city, by 
archbishop Comyn in 1190. , on the same spot where an old parochial church had long stood, which 
was Said to have been erected by St. Patrick 


4613 This monarch is, by mistake, called Deronogus in Messingham’s Florilegium, p. 386. . 


4614 sir William Dugdale, in his Antiquities of Warwickshire, tells us that St. Dubricius fixed his 
episcopal chair some time at Warwick; and that, during his residence there, the most agreeable 
solitude, since called Guy’s Cliff, on the side of a rock upon the banks of the Avon, about a mile from 
Warwick, was the place of his frequent retreats from the world, and that he there built the oratory 
which was dedicated not in honor of St. Margaret, as Camden mistakes, but of St. Mary Magdalen. 
For this, our antiquarian quotes the rolls, and a manuscript history of John Rous, or Ross, a 
nobleman, and famous chauntry priest of this place in the days of Edward IV., in whose history, now 
published by Hearne, are found some curious anecdotes, but blended with many traditionary fables 
and groundless conjectures. Guy’s Cliff is so called from Guy, the famous English champion against 
the Danes, in the reign of king Athelstan, commonly called earl of Warwick, though the chief 


governor or magistrate was then usually called earldor man, the title of earl being introduced a little 
later by the Danes. His warlike exploits are obscured by having been made the subject of ballads and 
romances: which also happened to our great king Arthur and to the famous outlaw and captain of 
robbers, Robin Hood, who ranged in Sherwood forest in the time of Richard 1. . Guy, after many 
gallant achievements, renounced his honors and riches, and led an austere poor life in this place, 
under the direction of an old virtuous hermit, who lived in a cell or cave which he had hewn in the 
side of this rock. Guy died in a neighboring cell in the year 929. , of his age the seventieth. Guy’s 
tower, at Warwick, was so called from Guy Beauchamp earl of Warwick; and the curious monuments 
of other powerful earls who resided in that strong cause (which was very advantageous in the old 
civil wars, by its situation near the centre of England) are, by the vulgar, very falsely described to this 
Guy, the champion, afterwards the palmer or pilgrim, and the hermit. Many hermits in succeeding 
times served God in this delightful solitude, and a great number of cells with innumerable crosses cut 
in the sides, in the hard rock, are still seen there. Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick founded at 
Guy’s Gliff, a chauntry, which establishment was confirmed by Henry VI. The church is still 
standing; but serves for an open stable to shelter the cattle, which cover with ordure the very place 
where the high altar stood. In the nave two great stone statues are still standing, the one representing 
buy the other, Colborn, the Danish champion, whom he slew in a single combat near Winchester. 


4615 Insin Divin1. 2. , c. 22.. 


4616 This book has run through several editions: one was given by the devout Carthusian, 


Lanspergius who died at Cologne, in 1539. : another by the great contemplative Lewis Blosius, the 
reformer of the abbey of Liesse, who refused the archbishopric of Cambray, and died in 1568. . But 
the most correct is that of Dom. Mege, the Maurist monk, in 1664. , under this title: S. Gertrudis 
insinuationum divine pietatis ecxciua 


4617 





Insin. Divin. p. 52. . 


4618 Austria was part of Norleum, and afterwards of Pannonia, when it fell a prey to the Huns and 
Abates. Charlemagne expelled them, and settled colonies from whom the country was called 
Osterniccha and Osteriandia; whence Austria signifies the eastern country, as Austrasia in France. 
Charlemagne and his successors placed there governors of the borders called marches, to restrain the 
Huns, &c. Upper Austria frequently was subject to Bavaria. Leopold I, was created by the emperor 
Otho I marquis of Austria in 940. . St. Leopold was the sixth marquis, and his son Leopold V. was 
also duke of Havana, from whom the present dukes of than country derive their pedigree. Henry II. 
marquis of Austria, was created the first duke by the emperor Frederic Barbaregan. Rodulph, count of 
Hapeburg, possessed the county of Bregents, near Constance, and Alsace; after he became emperor 
of Germany he entered this archy of Austria in 1136. , with which he invested his son Albert; from 
which time his descendants have remained posessed of it. See Bertius. Rernm Germanie.; Aventinus 
Annal. Belorum; Rader, Not. in S. Leopold Fiefs or feodal principalities were established by the 
Lombards in Italy, and, after the extinction of their kingdom, adopted in Germany, &c. Titles merely 
honorary were first made hereditary by Otho I. The name of Hertzog, which the Germans give to 
their dukes, signifies a leader of an army. Laudgraves were originally governors of provinces; 
margraves of marches, frontiers, or conquered countries; but graves or particular places of 
importance; rhinegrave, of the country about the Rhine; wild grave, of he forest of the Ardennes, this 
word signifying wild count. See Selden on Titles of Honor, Du Cange &c. 


4619 Cuspin. in Austr March, p. 3. . 
4620 tHe everywhere styles himself Marchio Criemaus, for marquis of Austria. 


4621 Eugenius held that see twelve years, and died in 657. : was a prelate of eminent sanctity, 
presided in the ninth and tenth councils of Toledo, and is author of several pious epigrams, and a 
poem on the Hexaemeron, or work of six days, that is, the creation of the world, published by F. 
Sirmond in 1619. . He a mentioned by his immediate successor. St. Ildefonsus. 


4622 Colgan says in 570. . See Act. SS. Hib. p. 195. , Usher, &c. 
4623 S. Edmund, in Speculo, c. 1. , ex Eusebio vulgo Emiseno, potius Gallico. 


4624 This monastery is falsely said by Speed to have been of the Order of the Gilbertines, as Bishop 
Tanner proves in his Notitia Monastica; for, from its foundation to its dissolution under Henry VIII. 
of professed the rate of St. Bennet. 


4625 Wood. Hist. et Antig. Oxon. t. 1., p. 81.,t.2., pp. 9., et 81.. 


4626 5 Edm. Cant, in Speculo, Bibl. I atr. t. 13. , p. 362. . 


4627 ps 56. . 


4628 F. Honoratus of St. Mary, in his historical table of contemplative writers, t.1, p. 4. . 


4629 Th the eighth he expresses his scrupulous fear of simony, and filthy lucre in priests receiving 
retributions for masses. He who serves the altar is entitled to live by the altar, and may receive a 
maintenance by the honorary stipends which the church allows him to receive on the occasion of 
certain functions, to which such retributions are annexed, where there is no danger of the people 
being withdrawn by them from religious duties; for they are never annexed to penance, the holy 
communion, or the like means of frequent devotion. Yet in such retributions, those incur the guilt of 
simony, who bargain about them, or receive them in such a manner as to sell the mass, or any other 
spiritual function. The danger of which abuses, with regard to annuals and mentals for the dead, the 
holy prelate cuts off by this canon, which Lindwood and others only render obscure by their long 
disquisitions. In the fifteenth canon he orders the people to be put in mind every Sunday, at the 
parish-mass, of the canons against parents whose children are overlaid, by which canons in some 
cases they were obliged to go into a monastery; In others to do penance for three years, and for 
seven, if drunkenness, or any other sin, were the occasion of their over laying a child, (see Johnson, 
ib. ad an. 1236. , t. 2. ). In the fifth canon, St. Edmund, addressing himself to all rectors, vicars, and 
other curates of churches, says: “We admonish, and strictly charge you, that having peace, as far as 
lies in you, with all men, you exhort your parishioners to be one holy in Christ, by the unity of faith, 
and by the bond of peace; that you compose all differences that arise in your parish, with all 
diligence, that you make up breaches, reclaim as far as you can the litigious, and suffer not the son to 
go down upon the anger of any of your parishioners.” The prelude to this canon expresses the holy 
bishop’s extreme love of peace as follows: “A great necessity of following peace lies on us, my sons, 
since God himself is the author and lover of peace, who came to reconcile not only heavenly, but 


earthly things; and eternal peace cannot be obtained without temporal and internal peace.” Upon this 
canon Mr Johnson has the following remark: “This would be very unreasonably applied to the 
present English clergy, who rather want friends to persuade the people to be at peace with them upon 
any terms.” (Collect of English Canons, t. 2. .) St. Edmund was author of the book called Speculum 
Ecclesie, or Mirror of the Church, (t. 13. , Bibl. Patr.,) of which work some manuscript copies in the 
Bodician library, in the English college at Dousy, and others, considerably differ, some being 
abstracts, others a Latin translation made by Will. Beaufu, (a Carmelite friar of Northampton,) from a 
French translation. Ten devout Latin prayers, a treatise on the seven deadly sins and on the decalogue 
in French, and another entitled. The Seven Sacraments briefly declared of Seynt Edmunde of 
Pontenie are works of this saint in manuscript in the Bodleian library, &c. See Tanner, Biblioth. V. 
Riche. 


4630 S. Edmund Constit. Can. 8. . 
4631 annal 6. Reg. Axgl. ad an 1240. . 


4632 Wen seizh game God on wombe, ac ich segge, game God en herte. Eustachius Monachus 8. . 
Edmund espellanus et secretarius, inter testimonia de S. Edm. MS 


4633 See Voy. Littér, de Deux Religieux Bened, pp. 57. , 58. . 
4634 Bild. t. 4., p. 413... 
4635 Hist, de VEgl. an. 141., p. 253.. 


4636 Nevertheless, the remark of Tillemont (t. 4. , p. 125. ) seems very just, that in this piece certain 
superfluities might have been spared, and the full sense more closely expressed, with equal strength 
and perspicuity, in fewer words. 


4637 Hist I. It. t. 2.. p. 280... 
4638 Not. in S. Eucher. 


4639 Ty Nica Illustrats, part I, dt. 7. , p. 99. , tom. 9. , part 6. , ap. Grevium in Thesaum Antiqu. et 
Hist. Ital. 


4640 We have twenty homilies, of this St. Valerian, published the first time by F. Simond. In 1612. , 
together with his parenetic epistle to the monks. 


4641 The acts of St. Maurice and his companions are excellently written by the great St. Eucherius as 
Rive demonstrates, (p. 286. ). They are published by F. Chufflet, in his Paulinus illustratus, and most 
correctly by Ruinart. Those is Surius and Mormbritius seem compiled from these with several 
additions and alterations, by a monk of Agannum, in the seventh age, against which paborder and 
ilumet formed them objections. Mameritus Claudian quotes an excellent part of a homily of St. 
Eucherius on the Incarnation and probably some of those which were published under the name of 
Eusebius Emisenus, but which certainly belonged to Gallicar prelates about that age, are the 


production of that saint. His two works on the manner of expounding the Scripture, the one entitled, 
On the Forms of Spiritual Understanding, the other, of Instructions, are addressed to his two sons, 
Veranus, bishop of Venice, and Salonius, as it seems, of Vienne, on which see Rivet, t. 2. , p. 282. . 
Cave, and some others have imagined there was a second bishop of Lvons, called Eucherius, in the 
following century: but ancient monuments show there was no such person, though we find a 
Eucherius who was bishop in the south of France, in the time of St. Cesarius. See Raynaudus and 
Rivet. 


4642 Cassian. Coll. 11. , pr. p. 552... 

4643 See Tillemont, and Dom. Rivet. 

4644 s+ Paulin. ep. 51.. 

4645 ¢_ Greg. Thaum. Orat ad Orig. p. 33... 

4646 S. Greg. Nyssen. in Vit. Greg. 

4647 N34. et 35. , p. 23. , of Bengelius, Not. inn. 37., p. 153. . &c. 


4648 Beugelics, a Lutheran, gave us a new edition of this panegyric, with notes, printed at Stutgard, 
capital of the dutchy of Wirtemberg in Suabia, in 1722. . The works of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
which are in particular request, even among Protestants, consist of this panegyric, his creed, 
ennonical epistle, and paraphrase upon. Ecclesiastes all published by Ger. Vossius, in 1604. , and 
more accurately at Pans in town. 


4649 See Bull, de Defens fidel Nicene,1. 2. , c. 12. 


4650 





See Beveridge’s Can. Eccl. Grece. 
4651 Can, 4. ,5.. 
4652 Th. c, 10. 


4653 Epiph. her. 65. ; Eus.1. 7. . c. 27. et 30. ; Conc. t. 1. , p 845. ; Athan, de Syn. Arimin. pp. 
691. , 708. &c. See Jablonski. Diss. de genuind Pauli Samos Sententia Francof. 1736. . 


4654 Maximus, M. inc. 5. ,1. de Hierarchia ccelesti. 
4655 See S, Dionysius, ep. ad Fabium Antioch. ap. Eus.1. 6..c. 41. , 42.. 
4656 See Feb. 28. , vol. 1.. pp. 281. , 282. , and Eus.1. 7. . c. 22.. 


4657 S. Basil, ep. Can. 1. 


4658 Dionysius’s orthodox sentiments are also proved from the fragments of his letters is 
Euseburg. (7. , c. 9. .) See Fleury. 17. , c. 35. , and Bie the Bollandist, § 9. , p. 39. , t. 18. , Oct. 3., 
who clears him of all suspicion of Arianism. ib § 17. , 18. , 19., 20.. 


4659 Ecc.1. 7. c. 9. 


4660 





See Ep. Canon. S. Dion. Alex. Inter Canones Eccl. Grec. per Beveregium. 

4661 Fus.1.7.,c.27.,29.. 

4662 s+ Dionysius was certainly orthodox on the Trinity. See Bie, § 17. , p. 56. . Nor was he accused 
of any error by St. Basil. If he allows Christ not to be consubstantial to the Father, he speaks 


evidently of his human nature. See Bull, Witasse, Tournely, Maran, &c. 


4663 Bie shows that he never was married, and that boys, IIaidac, mean only young attendants, 
scholars, or clergy. See Eus. Hist.1. 7. , c. 26. ; Bie, § 3..p.17.. 


4664 Rivet says about thirty; but it is clear from his own testimony, 1. . 3. , de Mirac. S. Martial. c. 
10. . p. 1987. , that he was thirty-four, as Ruinart observes. Not. ib. 





4665 § Greg. Tur. Hist.1. 5. . c. 26. . Mabill. Praef. in Sec. 3. , Ben. Par. 1., Obs. 24. , n. 98. 
4666 5 Greg.1.5.,c45.. 


4667 The works of St. Gregory of Tours consist of two books on the Glory of Martyrs, though the 
second regards only the miracles of St. Julian of Brionde. 2. dly, One book on the Glory of 
Confessors, or miracles wrought in several parts of France through their intercession, and by their 
relies. 3. dly, Four books on the Miracles of St. Martin. 4. thly A book of Lives of the Fathers, 
namely, of St. Gallus, and other French saints. In his ample collections of miracles he seems often to 
have given credit to popular reports. But his principal work is the History of the French, in sixteen 
books, in which, besides the History of the French church, many civil transactions, and many traces 
of the Gaulish and French laws and customs occur; of which this history is almost the only repertory, 
how much soever method and style be neglecled in it See the remarks of Rulnart, Houtesserre, 
(printed at Toulouse n 1679. in 410. ) the Judicious Adrian Values Seram Franclcarum, three vols, 
follo, in 1658. .) Le Counte, (Annales Eccleslasticl Francor.) &c. 


4668 See the manuscript relation of the miracles of St. Thomas of Cant, in Bibl. D. Conziable de 
Burton. 


4669 The cathedral of Lincoln was begun in 1086. , by Remigius, who transferred the see from 
Dorchester either, in 1072. . It was burned thirty-eight years after, and begun to be rebuilt by bishop 
Alexander with in arched roof of stone. The beautiful part from the upper transept to the east end, 
was added by St. Hugh the Burgundian, who also built the chapter-house. The length of this church 
from east to west, within the walls, is four hundred and eighty-three feet; the great transept from 
north to south two hundred and twenty-three feet. This seems the best old Gothic church in England 


except York-Minster, which is in length five hundred twenty-four feet and a half, and in breadth in 
the cross, from north to south, two hundred and twenty-two feet. Lincoln in former times abounded 
with religions houses; the ruins which we still seen in many barns, stables, out-houses, and even 
some hog-sties. 


4670 





See the articles of this treaty in Rymer’s Foedera, t. 1. , p. 118. . 


4671 This learned theologian, conversing little with men, devoted himself entirely to contemplation 
to a decrepit old age, and left several very spiritual tracts, as. On Twelve Profits of Tribulation; and a 
conference, of Six Masters, showing that tribulation is that by which we may best please God. and 
which is most profitable: both printed at London. In 1530. . Likewise, A Ladder to Clymber to 
Hevyn; and the same in Latin, Scala cceli attingendi. Also In Latin, De Sumptione Eucharistie1. 1. , 
and Speculum Spirtmalium,1. 7. , in manuscripts. See Tanner, p. 7. . v. Adam 


4672 5 Chrys. in 2. Cor. Hom. 26. t. 10. , p. 625. . ed. Ben. 
4673 S. Aug. ol. Serm. 28. ; de Sanctis, nunc Append. Serm 205. , t. 5. , p. 341. , ed Ben. 
4674 Soe Onuphrius de 7. Urbis Basilicis. . 


4675 Ap. Eus. Hist.1. 2., c. 25.. 


4676 





See Bianchini, Pref. in Pontific. p. 72. . 
4677 Foggini de Rom. S. Petri Itin Exere. 17. , p. 403. . 
4678 Anast. Bibl. in Sylvestro, ap. Muratori Scr. Ital. t. 3. , par. 3., p. 105. . 


4679 tn countries where architecture was at a low ebb, churches resembled other buildings. St. 
Sulpicius. Severus tells us. “that in the deserts of Lybia, near Cyrene, he went with a priest, with 
whom he lodged into a church which was made of small rods or twigs interwoven one with another, 
and not much more stately and ambitious than the priest’s own house, in which a man could hardly 
stand upright. But the men who frequented these churches were men of the golden age, and the purest 
morals.” (S. Sulpic. Sev. Dial.1. c. 2. , p. 391. . Bede informs us, that anciently there was not a stone 
church in all the land, but the custom was to build them all of wood, so that when Bishop Ninyas 
built one of stone, it was such an unusual thing, that the place was called from it Candida Casa, 
Whitern, or Whitchurch. (Hist.1. 3. , c. 4. .) The same author mentions, (1. 3. , c. 25. .) that Finan, the 
second bishop of Lindisfarne, built a church in that island fit for a cathedral see, which yet was not of 
stone, but only timber sawed, and covered with reed, and so it continued till Eadbert, the seventh 
bishop, took away the reed, and covered it all over, both roof and sides, with sheets of lead. of the 
low rough manner of building in use among our ancestors, we have an example vet standing, in part 
of a church within half a mile of Ongar, in Essex. The walls are only trunks of trees reared upright of 
man’s height, closed with mortar on the inside; with a covering of thatch. Such churches our most 
illustrious saints frequented. But then their housea were not of a finer taste. 


4680 The Vatican church, the finished masterpiece of architecture, was begun by the famous 
Bramante Lazari, who died in 1514. : and continued by Raphael Urbin, the prince of painters, and a 
great architect then by Michael Angelo Buonnrota, whose name stands first in the list of modern 
statuaries and architects, and is one of the foremost in that of painters. The designs of the great 
cupola and principal parts of this church were his work, and the edifice, as it now stands, is chiefly 
his plan. He was succeeded in the execution of this work by Barozzi, who was followed by James de 
la Porta, and Maderno. The church was finished under Paul V. by Bernini. For the description both of 
the old and new church see Fontana, de Basilica Vaticana, 3. vols. in folio, at Rome, in 1694. , and 
Ciampini, de Templ. Vatican. The authors of Roma Subterranea, and Foggini, de Rom. S. Petri, Itin. 
et Episcop. Rome, 1741. . 


St. Peter’s church, from the outside of the walls, including the portal, is seven hundred English feet 
long, and five hundred and nine broad. St. Paul’s, in London, five hundred and nineteen long, and 
two hundred and fifty broad, according to the dimensions taken by the able mathematician, F. 
Christopher Maire, S. J. 


St. Paul’s church stands on the Ostian road, five miles from the Forum of Rome, supported by one 
hundred and forty pillars of white marble, taken out of Antoninus’s baths. In a subterraneous vault 
under the patriarchal altar lie half the relics of SS. Peter and Paul. It belongs to a rich abbey of 
Benedictin monks of the congregation of Mount Cassino. 

4681 Soe Catech. of Montpell. t. 2. , near the end. 

4682 5 Aug.1. 8. . de Civ. Del, c. 27.,t.7.,p.217.. 


4683 Th 1. 22. ,c. 10., p. 673. . See this point treated at large by Thomassin, Tr. sur la Discipline de 
l’Eglise, and among the Protestants by Hooker, On Ecclesiastical Polity, b. 5. . 


4655 2: , p. 611. . ed. Ben. 

4685 Serm. 50. . 

4686 prud. hymn. 10., v. 1136., 1140., p. 145. . 

4687 On St. Barulas, see Ceillier, t. 3. , pp. 455. , 456. . 
4688 Ty Calend. Univ. t. 5. ,p. 361.. 


4689 The situation of the monastery of Beanme is frightful, and proper for a penitential retirement. I 
stands on a very natrow spot upon a rock, and nothing presents itself within its view but barren rocks. 
The way to it lies on the narrow top of two steep rocks than amazing height. See Martenne and 
Durand, Vey. Lit. pp. 171. , 172. . 


4690 Heortheu, or Heterslie, or Hertesie, i. e. the island of Stags, was founded under the direction of 
St. Bosa, by Heiu, who seems to have been the first nun in the kingdom of Northumberland; and 
afterwards retired to Calcester, now Tadcaster. Bede,1. 4. , c. 23. . Leland and Cressy confound Heiu, 


with St. Bega, or Bees: but the latter served God in Copeland, and no monastery was founded by her, 
though one was there erected in her honour, In the reign of Henry I. Heiu founded the first monastery 
in the kingdom of the Northumbers, on the northern bank of the Were: the second at Hartlepool in the 
bishopric of Durham. See Smith in Bede,1. 4. , c. 23. . Those who confound her with St. Hilda are 
certainly mistaken. 


4691 The common people formerly imagined that St. Hilda changed serpents into stones in this 
place, because on the face of the cliff were found abundance of stones which have the appearance of 
serpents or snakes rolled up, or in their coil, but without heads; which are natural stones called 
Ammonite; and are still plentiful there, with many other petrifactions moulded in the shells of fish. 
The Ammonite and many others are natural stones; but others seem clearly petrifactions of fish, 
serpents, shrubs, &c., as Woodward shows, which Mead was not able to disprove. They seem, says 
Woodward, evident marks of a universal deluge. See an account (in Philos. Transactions, vol. 50. , 
anno 1757. , p. 228. .) of impressions of plants on the slates of coals in the pits of this kingdom, 
France, Saxony, Bohemia, &c., most of the gramineous and seed tribes; some very beautiful 
unknown to botanists. The most part of the impressions of ferns, grasses, &c., are easily 
recognizable; they so minutely tally to the plants they represent. The like are found in ironstone in 
Shropshire, Yorkshire, &c. The like is mentioned (ib. p. 396. ) in fossils of wood, bones of animals, 
teeth and palates of fishes, parts of vegetables, seeds, and fruits, as of sigs petrified, beans, cherry- 
stones, walnuts, chestnuts, the body of a crab, coffee-berries, &c. Many sorts of fish and timber 
unknown in those parts, have been found at the greatest depths in the earth. See Woodward’s Theory 
Encyclopedia, &c. 


4692 Bede,1. 3. , c. 24. , 25. ; Will. Malmesb.1. 1. , c. 4. ; Thoresby, Duc. Leod. pp. 143. , 144. ; 
Mon. Angl. v. 1., p. 71.. 


4693 Hist. des Croisades,1. 10. , p. 310., t. 2.. 
4694 Soe Thesaurus Reliquiarum Electoris Brunswico Luneburgensis. Hanovia, 1713. . 


4695 Lydgate was a very learned man, versed especially in every branch of polite literature; he wrote 
many other poems besides this, and several works in prose, especially of piety and prayers, on which 
see Tanner, Bibl. Britan. p. 489. . He had travelled in France and Italy, and was a disciple of Chaucer, 
whom he far excelled in the article of versification. His verses were so very smooth, that it was said 
of him that his wit was framed and fashioned by the muses themselves. See Lives of (Engl.) Poets, 
(by several hands,) t. 1. . 


4696 Blomfield, in his Norfolk, pretends that St. Edmund was son to one Alemund, king of Old 
Saxony in Germany, and that he was adopted by his cousin Offa, in his way to Rome. But Lydgate 
and our best historians assure us, that he derived his pedigree from the old English-Saxon kings of 
the East-Angles; and tells us, that he was an Englishman born. Nor does David Chytreus, in his 
Saxonia, name any Alemund who ever reigned there; or place St. Edmund in the list of kings which 
Old Saxony gave to England. See also Leland, Collect. vol. 1. , p. 245. . 


4697 tHeame rather thinks Bures to be Sudbury. 


4698 Biomfield’s Norfolk; and Camden, ib. vol. 1. , p. 470. . 
4699 Published by Lindenbruch, with Adam Bremensis, p. 26. . 


4700 Framlingham castle since the conquest has been in the hands sometimes of the dukes of 
Norfolk, and sometimes of the crown, till, in 1654. , it was bequeathed by Sir N. Hilcham, who had 
purchased it of the Norfolk family, to Pembroke-hall, in Cambridge, to which this castle and manor 
now belong. The fine outward old walls are now standing, but, by the consent of the college, a new 
workhouse is erected within them. The chief palace of the kings of the East-Angles was Kaninghall, 
Kyning or Cing being our old name for king: at which time Thetford, on account of its neighborhood, 
within twelve miles, might be esteemed the capital city; it is now filled with ruins of religious houses 
above all other towns in the kingdom, in part monuments of the piety of those kings. The manor of 
Keninghall passed from the Mowbrays to the Howards, dukes of Norfolk. Duke Thomas, in the 
beginning of the reign of Henry VIII, built there a stately seat, known by the name of the duke’s 
palace, about a furlong distant from the ruins of the royal palace, where coins and other antiquities 
have been sometimes dug up. Upon that duke’s attainder, this manor was seized by the king. The 
princess Mary retired hither when she was called to the crown. Queen Elizabeth afterwards lived here 
some time; and Queen Bess’s-lane and other places still retain her name. It was recovered by the 
Howards, and the duke of Norfolk is still possessed of this most honorable manor, though the great 
house was pulled down by the family in 1650. . The ruins are still visible. 


4701 See Lambert’s Topographical Dictionary of England, p. 33. . 


4702 ~ draught of this old church may be seen in the collection of antiquities made by Mr. Martin of 
Palgrave, in Suffolk, together with some large pictures, manuscript books, and other curiosities 
relating to the abbey of St. Edmundsbury. 


4703 See Asser. Anal. Britan. ab an. 596. , ad 914. , cum Continuat. inter Histor. Angl. par Gal. 159. 
, 160., 161. , &c. 


4704 Leland, who saw this abbey in its splendor, though then expiring, writes of it as follows: “The 
sun hath not seen either a city more finely seated or a goodlier abbey, whether a man consider the 
revenues and endowments, or the largeness and the incomparable magnificence thereof. A man who 
saw the abbey would say verily it were a city; so many gates there are in it, and some of brass; so 
many towers, and a most stately church, upon which attend three other churches, also standing 
gloriously in the same churchyard, all of passing fine and curious workmanship.” Thus the 
antiquarian who by order of Henry VIII. made the tour of the abbeys and churches of England to 
collect antiquities, which commission, by losing his senses, he never was able to finish, nor to reduce 
the researches he had made into order. He went all the lengths of the reigns of Henry VUI. and 
Edward VI., and died in 1552. . of St. Edmundsbury abbey nothing now remains but amazing ruins, 
and two churches in one churchyard: that called St. James’s was finished, and reduced into its present 
form by Edward VI.: the other is the old church called St. Mary’s, full of old monuments of 
illustrious persons there buried, as of Alan, earl of Brittany, and Richmond, nephew to the 
Conqueror, in 1093. ; of Mary, queen of France, sister to Henry VIII., &c., though few remain entire; 
the very brass plates and inscriptions of many having been pilfered. Henry VIII. spared Peterborough 
church for the sake of his queen Catharino, who was buried there. Many wish a like indulgence had 


been shown to St. Edmundsbury for the sake of his sister, &c. “It is pity,” says Dr. Brown Willis, 
(Hist. of Mitred Abbeys, vol. 1. , p. 142. .) “that Henry VIII. did not leave the monastery of Bury for 
the sake of his sister Mary, the French queen, who, after the death of her first husband Lewis XIL., 
married Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and lies buried there.” King Edmund, father to king 
Edgar, gave to this church the town and territory of Beodricesworth. Other kings, bishops, &c. gave 
other towns and manors enumerated by Leland in several pages, Collect. vol. 1. , p. 249. . &c. 


4705 





See Harpsfield, Sec. 9., c. 8. ; Capgrave and Alford’s Annals, ad an. 920. , and 1010. . 


4208 N. 3... 


4707 Hugh, third and youngest son of Henry I., king of France married Adelaide, daughter of 
Herbert, and heiress of the country of Vermandois, in 1102. . This Hugh is said to have been 
grandfather of our saint, who, out of humility, changed the name he received at baptism, which was 
Hugh, into that of Felix. See Henault, t. 1. , p. 147. . Others object to this pedigree, that Ralph of 
Peronne was at that time count of Crepi and Valois. See Du Plessis, Hist. de Meaux, n. 43. , t. 1. , p. 
730. , and F. Anselme, Hist. Généal. de la Maison de France, c. 18., t. 1. , p. 533. , who makes this 
saint of the royal branch; but this is objected to by his continuators. At least after Lewis VII., then on 
the throne, the families of Dreux and Courtenay were nearer the crown than that of the count of 
Vermandois, Valois, Amiens, and Crepi. 


4708 Nice Illustrata, part 1., tit. 12. , p. 123.. 


4709 The Trinitarians were sometimes called in England Red Friars: for though their habit is white, 
they wear a red and blue cross patee upon their scapular. 


4710 Soe the life of St. John of Matha on the 8. th of February. 
4711 Hist. du Dioc. de Meaux, t. 2., p. 253. . 

4712 Chron. Contin. p. 666. , ed. Ruin. 

A713 4, (or 2. ) Kings 11. :2. , and 2. Par (or Chron.) 22. :11.. 
4714 | uke 2, :37.. 

4715 See St. Greg. of Nyssa, Serm. in Nat. Christi, p. 779. . 
4716 Balsamon, in Nomocan. Photii, tit. 7.,c. 1.. 

47177 5. . Auctar. Nov. per Combefis, p. 1411. . 

4718 th t. 1. , p. 1619... 


4719 Chartophylax. 


4720 See Papebroke, in mensem Nov. Muscovit. 


4721 Molan addit. ad Usuardum See Canisius,1. 1. , de B. Maria V., c. 12. . Jos. Assemani, in 
calendar, ad 21. Nov. t. 5. , p. 369. . 


4722 Baronius (Annot. in Martyr. hac die) observes, that in the Latin church the word Presentation 
was used in rituals for the offering of the divine child, Jesus, in the temple, made by his mother in the 
mystery of the purification. This title of the Presentation of the child Jesus could never be mistaken 
for the presentation of the Virgin Mary, which feast was celebrated by the Greeks long before the 
Latins adopted if to honour the first consecration which she made of herself to God. 


4723 Ty c. 1. , Mat. p. 7., ed. Ben. 
4724 s+. Ignat. ep. ad Ephes. p. 16. 


4725 ¢_ Aug 1. . de Nuptiis et Concup. c. 11..n. 13. , p. 287. . etl. de bono Conjug. c. 18. , n. 21., p. 
o22:5 


4726 Soe his life on the 10. th of May. 
4727 Bibl. Patrum, t.12., pp. 9..21.. 
4728 ay. Mabil. Act. Ben. t. 2., p. 80.,n. 11.. 


4729 See these poems in Goldast’s Pareenetlcorum veterum; in Patrick Fleming’s Collectanea Sacra; 
and in the Library of the Fathers, printed at Lyons. 


4730 popnit c. 19. . 

4731 Prolog. in Poenit. 

4732 Fleury,1. 35. , n. 10. . 

4733 Ceillier, t. 17. . 

4734 ¢ Columban, ep. 1. , Bibl Patr. Lugd. t. 12. 

4735 Mabill. Act. Bened. t. 2., p. 21.. 

4736 See Mabill. Act. Bened. t. 2. , pp. 18. , 20. . Fredeg. Chron. n. 36. . 


4737 The learned professor Mallet, Introduction 4 |’Histoire Danoise, (Copenhague, pp. 30. , 54. , 
&c.,) shows that Odin or Wodan was a Scythian who came from the Palus Meeotis into Scandinavia 
about seventy years before Christ, and was a great conqueror. Frigga or Freia was his wife: and Thor 


the most valiant of his sons. On these three chief deities of the Norwegians, Germans, and Celts, see 
Mallet, On the Edda, or Book of the Mythology of the Islanders, written in the eleventh century. Also 
Verstegane, Sammes, &c. 


4738 Soe Mallet, Mythologie des Celtes, ou Remarques sur |’Edda des Islandois, pp. 47. , 81. . 
4739 See the life of St. Gall. on the 16. th of October. 
4740 Cave, Hist. Liter, t. 1. , p. 543. . 


4741 From this letter Bower pretends to infer that the Irish were not disabused of their mistake in 
defending the three chapters by the letter which St. Gregory the Great wrote to them on that subject 
in 592. . But this letter of St. Columban was written in 613. , the year before the death of Boniface 
IV., and he had left Ireland about the year 585. . See Mabillon, Annal. Bened. t. 2. . Rivet shows from 
this very letter, and from the silence of all parties, that St. Columban then conformed to the Nicene 
decree concerning the celebration of Easter, and that the monks of Luxeu did the same. This is clear 
from the silence of the seditious monks in Italy, who made the most trifling objections to his rule and 
tonsure, in the council of Macon, and would never have passed over the keeping Easter at an undue 
time, had he then done it. See Helyot, t. 5. , p. 70. . 


4742 See Martenne and Durand, Voyage Liter. p. 170. . 


4743 That this Jonas was a native of Ireland, is asserted by Trithemius, Surius Coccius Sabellicus. 
Arnold Wion, Molanus, and others: and they ground their assertion upon what Ponas himself has 
written in his preface to the life of St. Columban. He is not to be confounded with Ponas, a 
Frenchman, and monk of Fontenelle, who, in 731. , wrote the life of St. Wulfran, archbishop of Sens. 
See Ware’s Irish Writers, p. 29. , ed. Har. 

4744 Ep. Nuncupat. ad Julian. 

4745 Facund. Hermian contra Mocian. p. 566. . 

4746 Ep. 4. , p. 1169.; Ep. 8., p. 1185... 

ATAT Ep. 9... 


4748 Leo, Serm. 4. , de Quadr., t. 1. , p. 217... 


4749 De Consecr. dist. 2. ,c. 12. . 


ENDNOTES 


4750 Among the works of pope Gelasius, the treatise On the Bond of an Anathema, was written to 
show that Acacius could not be absolved from excommunication after his death. The book On Two 
Natures in Christ, against the Nestorians and Eutychians, which some have ascribed to Gelasius of 
Cyzicus, or another of Cesarea, seems most probably the work of this pope, as F. Labbe shows, (De 
Scriptor. Eccl. t. 1., p. 342. .) 


Philip Buonamici, in his most elegant and polite dialogue De claris Pontificiarum literarum 
scriptoribus, ad Bened. XIV., at Rome, 1753. , commends the letters of Leo I., Felix II., Gelasius I., 
and Symmachus, as superior to other compositions of their age in strength, gravity, and elegance. 
This author complains that to see the dignity of the holy see degraded by a half-Latin style in an 
important decree or letter to some prince, raised his indignation more than if he had seen Correggio’s 
magnificent Night covered with dirt, and trod under foot. This Night is the famous picture of the 
Nativity, in which all is dark except the divine infant, which casts a very strong bright light, in 
contrast with the beautiful night. The original is at Reggio not at Parma, as some have said but even 
copies have some degree of this excellence. 


4751 published also by Mabillon, and lastly by Muratori in Liturg. veter 


4752 See his decree De libris sacris et Apocryphis in Gratian’s collection; and more correcuy in 
Fontanint Appendix to Antiquit. Horte and after him in Mansi’s supplem. Cone. 


4753 See Tillemont, Hist. des Emper. in Alex. art. 18. , et Hist. de l’Egl., t. 3. , in S. Urban, p. 260. ; 
Orsi, 1. :6..n. 39.. 


4754 Anastasius in Paschali I. ap. Murat. t.3..p.215., 216.. 


4755 Uncle to cardinal Celestin Sfondrati, author of the posthumous work, Nodus predestinationis 
dissolutus, often mentioned in the schools. 


4756 Angels and we assisted by this art, 
May sing together, though we dwell apart. 


S. Aug. Conf.1. 10. .c. 23. . 
4797 5 Chrys. in Ps. 41..t.5..p. 131..ed. Ben.— 


4758 5 Aug. ep. 55. . (ol. 118. .) ad Januar. c. 13..t.2.. p. 142. 


47595. Aug. Conf.1.9..c. 6. .1.10..¢. 33.. 
4760 Ep. 3. . 

4761 See Theophan. Contin 
4762 Collat. 14. ,c.10.. 
4763 5. Theod. Studit. ep. 3. . 
4764 Fp. 15... 

4765 S. Theod. Stud. ep. 34. . 
4766 Ep. 11., &e. 

4767 Ep. 1. , ad Cor 

4768 Strom.1. 4. . 

4769 De Adulter. lib. Orig 


4770 5 Chrys. Prol. in 1. Tim. et Hom. 13. . in Phil. 


Na Se a 


4772 





Prescr. c. 32. . 
4773 Heer 27... 6.. 


4774 See Patr. Junius, or Young, Annot. in ep. Clem. Coteller, p. 82. , Ceillier, &c. Yet Dodwell, 
Appen. adc. 6. , Diss. ad Pearson, p. 219. ; Cave, Hist. Lit. p. 28. , t. 1. ; Archbp. Wake, pp. 12. , 13. , 
&c; Grabe in Spicilegio, t. 10. , p. 245. , &c. think this epistle was written by St. Clement while the 
see of Rome was vacant after the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul; on which account they say he 
writes in the name of the Roman church. For in the beginning he speaks of troubles, (c. 1. ,) which 
seem to represent Nero’s persecution; he speaks (c. 5. ) of the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul as 
recent; he mentions the services of the Jewish temple as subsisting, (c. 41. ,) which were abolished in 
the year 70. , and Fortunatus, who came from Corinth to Rome with information of this schism, (c. 
59. ,) was an old disciple in St. Paul’s time, 1. Cor 15. :16. . 


4775 Eus. Hist.1.3., c. 16. . See S. Iren. ap. Eus.1. 5. , c. 6. ; S. Jerom in Catal c. 15. ; Photius, Cod. 
126.. 


4776 The British Isles, and other places separated from the continent of the ancients by vast distances 
and a wide ocean, are called by them new world. 


avi? Tacitus Annal.1. 6. .n. 28. , &c. 
4778 See Tentzelius, Dissert. Select. de Phoenle p. 33., etn. 16. , p. 45. 


4779 S. Clem. ep. 1. , ad Corn. 38. . 


4780 n. 37, . 


4781 N56. . 


4782 1 Cor. 16. :17.. 


4783 An, Eus.1. 4., c. 23.. 


4784 L. 1. . adv. Jovinian, c. 7. , p. 327... 


4785 Hist. Liter, t. 1. , p. 29. , ed. Noviss. 
4786 Spicil. Patrum. Sec. 1. , p. 262... 


4787 Mir. Westein answers the objections made by Henry Venema, a German Lutheran, to the 
authenticity of these two letters, on which see the acts of Leipsic, for January, 1756. . Mr. Westein 
acknowledges that St. Clement differed much in his opinion of celibacy from Martin Luther; “but it 
has not been proved,” says this Protestant author, “that his opinion was wrong.” For, “if any one 
denies himself what it is allowed him to enjoy, that he may better and more freely apply himself to 
the care of the church, why ought he not to hope to receive a great recompense in the life to come?” 


4788 Several forged works have appeared under the name of St. Clement. First, the Recognitions of 
St. Clement came abroad in the middle of the second century, and are mentioned by Origen. In them 
are contained a pretended itinerary with disputations of St. Peter. The Ebionites inserted their errors 
in this work; also in the nineteen Clementine sermons, &c., published by Cotelier, under the title of 
Pseudo Clementina. The impostor was a man of learning and eloquence. Some have attributed to St. 
Clement the apostolic canons, which were collected in the third century from various preceding 
councils; some from those of the Rebaptizers in Africa. See Beveridge in Canon. eccl t. 1. : Grabe in 
Spicileg. t. 1. , p. 290. ; Nourry, in Appar. t. 1. ; Cotelier, Patres Apostol., and principally Fontaninl, 
Hist. Litter. Aquil.1. 5. , c. 10. , p. 324. . The apostolic constitutions are almost as old as the 
collection of the canons aforesald. They are quoted by St. Epiphanius, (her. 45. , 85. ,) but have been 
altered since that time. They are a compilation of the regulations of many ancient pastors, in some of 
which the author personates the apostles. The liturgy is one of the most ancient extant. See Ceillier, t. 
13. , p. 643. . The dream of Whiston in ranking these counterfeit writings among the canonical 
scriptures, deserves no notice. 


4789 De adulterat. Lib. Orig. 
4790 Ep. 2. . (an. 417. ,) p. 945. , ed. Coutant. 
4791 Conc. Vasens. can. 6., t. 1. , Conc. ad Hardwin p. 1788. . 


4792 The Greek acts of the martyrdom of St. Clement, in Taurica Chersonesus though as old as St. 
Gregary of Tours, are justly exploded by Tillemont, Orsl, &c. 


4793 Ep. ad Cor. c. 5. . 

4741. 3.,0.3. 

4793 Chron. Casauriense ap. Muratori inter star. Rer. Scriptor t. 2. , part 2. , p. 770. 
4796 See Ficoroni Vestigia di Roma Antica, (ap. 1744.) c. 14. , 25.. 

4797 Bp, 2.,ad Cor. n.5.,6.. 

4798 Naz, ep. 19... 106. . 160. . 

4799 s_ Bas. ep. 150. . 

4800 ¢ Bas. ep. 160. . 

4801 5 Bas ep. 161.. 

4802 Histl.5.,c. 16. . 


4803 On the Messalians, or Massalians, see St. Epiph., (her. 80. ,) S. Jerom. Prolem. in dial. adv. 
Pelag. &c.; also Jos. Assemani Bibl. Orient. vol. 1. . p. 128. , vol. iv., p. 171. , and Euthymij Zigabeni 
Panoplia, tit. 26. , and his Victoria et Triumphus de secta Messalianorum, published in Tollius’s 
Insignia Itinerarj ltalici. p. 106. , and Hermenopilus de sectis, p. 570. . 


4804 Soe their history published by the famous Flechier, bishop of Nismes. 


4805 See on the Convulsionarists, Jos. Languet bishop of Soissons, afterwards archbishop of Sens, in 
his relation of them taken from their own writers, &c. 


4806 The true signification of Benchor (corruptly written Bangor) is Blessed choir, from the Latin 
Benedie his chorus. 


4807 Te Neve, Fasti Anglic. p. 25. 


4808 th this solitude he finished his mystical treatises, which compose his works, in two volumes, 
quarto. The two first, On the Obscure Night, and On the Ascent of Mount Carmel, treat on the 
interior trials and anguish by which a soul is purged from earthly aflections, and prepared for 
supernatural prayer. In the others, called The Exposition of the Canticles, and The Living Flame of 
Love, he explains the operations of the Holy Ghost in the supernatural impressions, and all the 
degrees of divine union in the said prayer. No pen, indeed, can describe those secret communications 
of a soul in that state; and none but he who has felt them, can ever be able to form any idea of them. 
For the satisfaction of such, St. John wrote these works; which are only proper for such spiritual 
persons, and may become hurtful in the hands of unexperienced persons, who are easily the dupes of 
their own imagination; and especially of enthusiasts, who abuse what they do not understand, to 
favor their own illusions. From the maxims of the most experienced doctors of mystic theology all 
may learn the advantage and necessity of interior trials, which are much more severe than all exterior 
tribulations, and than the labors and crosses of an apostolic life. By these God conducts souls to the 
perfect crucifixion of self-love, before they can be found worthy of his special favors. But such 
extraordinary graces are not necessary for the most perfect sanctity. They are easily subject to 
illusions and dangers, unless tried by perfect humility and obedience, and whatever in them does not 
sensibly increase sincere and perfect humility, is certainly illusion. Nor are they to be otherways 
prized, than by the rule which St. Paul lays down concerning exterior gratuitous graces. No man can 
lawfully desire, or seek them, (which is presumption and illusion.) No man can ever think himself the 
better for them or prefer himself to others which is pride. No man is to rely on them but only on the 
divine law, and an humble obedience; and every one must be persuaded that crosses and tribulations 
are the royal and the only road to heaven, though God in his mercy, in condescension to our 
weakness, sweetens them with his presence, peace, and consolations. 


In books of devotion the errors of the False Mystics, or Quietists and Semi-Quietists, are carefully to 
be guarded against. The heresy and fanaticism of Quietism was broached by Michael Molinos, a 
Spanish priest and spiritual director, in great repute at Rome, who in his book entitled The Spiritual 
Guide, established a system of perfect contemplation. It chiefly turns upon the following general 
principles: 1. . That perfect contemplation is a state in which a man does not reason, or reflect either 
on God or himself, but passively receives the impression of heavenly light without exercising any 
acts, the mind being in a perfect inaction and inattention, which this author calls Quiet. Which 
principle is a notorious illusion and falsity: for even in supernatural impressions, or communications, 
how much soever a soul may be abstracted from her senses, and insensible to external objects, which 
act upon their organs, she still exercises her understanding and will, in adoring, loving, praising, or 
the like, as is demonstrable both from principle, and from the testimony of St. Teresa, and all true 
contemplatives. 2. . This fanatic teaches that a soul in that state desires nothing, not even his own 
salvation; and fears nothing, not even hell itself. This principle, big with pernicious consequences, is 
heretical; as the precept and constant obligation of hope of salvation through Christ, is an article of 
faith. The pretence that a total indifference is a state of perfection, is fully and impiety; as if 
solicitude about things of duty was not a precept, and as if a man could ever be exempt from the 
obligation of that charity which he owes both to God and himself, by which he is bound above all 
things to desire and to labor for his salvation, and the eternal reign of God in his soul. A third 
principle of this author is no less notoriously heretical, that in such a state the use of the sacraments 
and good works becomes indifferent, and that the most criminal representations and motions, in the 
sensitive part of the soul, are foreign to the superior, and not sinful in this elevated state; as if the 
sensitive part of the soul was not subject to the government of the rational or superior part, or as if 
this could be indifferent about what passes in it. Some will have it, that Molinos carried his last 


principles so far, as to open a door to the abominations of the Gnostics; but most excuse him from 
admitting that horrible consequence. See F. Avrigny, honoré of S. Mary, &c. Innocent XI., In 1687. , 
condemned sixty-eight propositions extracted from this author as respectively heretical, scandalous, 
and blasphemous. Molinos was condemned by the inquisition at Rome, recalled his errors, and ended 
his life in imprisonment in 1696. . See Argentre, Collect. judiciorum de novis erroribus, t. 3. , part 2. . 
p. 402. ; Stevaert Prop. Damnat., p. 1.. 


Semi-Quietism was rendered famous by having been for some time patronized by the great Fenelon. 
Madame Guyon, a widow lady, wrote An Easy and Short Method of Prayer, and Solomon’s Canticle 
of Canticles Interpreted in a mystical sense, for which, by order of Louis XIV., she was confined in a 
nunnery, but soon after enlarged. Then it was that she became acquainted with Fenelon; and she 
published. The Old Testament with explanations, her own Life by herself, and other works, all 
written with spirit and a lively imagination. She submitted her doctrine to the judgment of Bossuet, 
esteemed the most accurate theologian in the French dominions. After a mature examination, 
Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, cardinal Noailles, Fenelon, then lately nominated archbishop of Cambray, 
and Mr. Tronson, superior of S. Sulpice, drew up thirty articles concerning the sound maxims of a 
spiritual life; to which Fenelon added four others. These thirty-four articles were signed by them at 
Issy. in 1695. , and are the famous articles of Issy. (see Argentre, Collectio judiciorum de novis 
erroribus. t. 3. ; Du Plessis, Hist. de Meaux, t. 1. . p. 492. ; Mémoires Chronol., t. 3. , p. 28. .) During 
this examination, Bossuet and Fenelon had frequent disputes for and against disinterested love, or 
divine love of pure benevolence. This latter undertook in some measure the patronage of madame 
Guyon, and, in 1697. , published a book entitled The Maxims of the Saints, in which a kind of Semi- 
Quietism was advanced. The clamor which was raised drew the author into disgrace at the court of 
Louis XIV., and the book was condemned by Innocent XII., in 1699. , on the 12. th of March, and, on 
the 9. th of April following, by the author himself, who closed his eyes to all the glimmerings of 
human understanding, to seek truth in the obedient simplicity of faith. By this submission he 
vanquished and triumphed over his defeat itself, and by a more admirable greatness of soul over his 
vanquisher. With the book, twenty-three propositions extracted out of it, were censured by the pope 
as rash, pernicious in practice, and erroneous respectively, but none were qualified heretical. 


The principal error of Semi Quietism consists in this doctrine, that in the state of perfect 
contemplation, it belongs to the entire annihilation in which a soul places herself before God, and to 
the perfect resignation of herself to his will, that she be indifferent whether she be damned or saved; 
which monstrous extravagance destroys the obligation of Christian hope. The divine precepts can 
never clash, but strengthen one another. It would be blasphemy to pretend, that because God as a 
universal ruler suffers sin, we can take a complacence in its being committed by others. God damns 
no one but for sin and final impenitence, yet while we adore the divine justice and sanctity, we are 
bound to reject sin with the utmost abborrence, and deprecate damnation with the greatest ardor; both 
which by the divine grace we can shun. Where then can there be any room for such a pretended 
resignation, at the very thought of which piety shudders! No such blasphemies occur in the writings 
of St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, or other approved spiritual authors. If they are, or seem to be 
expressed in certain parts of some spiritual works, as those of Bernieres, or in the Italian translation 
of Boudon’s God Alone, these expressions are to be corrected by the rule of solid theology. Fenelon 
was chiefly deceived by the authority of an adulterated edition of the spiritual entertainments of St. 
Francis of Sales, published at Lyons, in 1628. , by Drobet. Upon the immediate complaint and 
supplication of St. Francis Chantal, and John Francis Sales, brother of the saint, then Bishop of 
Geneva, Louis XIII. suppressed the privilege granted for the said edition, by letters-patent given in 
the camp before Rochelle he in the same year prefixed to the correct and true edition of that book 


made at Lyons by Cceurceillys, in 1629. , by order of St. Francis Chantal Yet this faulty edition, with 
its additions and omissions has been sometimes reprinted; and a copy of this edition imposed upon 
Fenelon, whom Bossuet, who used the right edition, accused of falsifying the book, (See Mem. de 
Trev. for July anno 1558. , p. 446. .) 


Bossuet had several years before maintained in the schools of Sorbonne with great warmth. that a 
love of pure benevolence is chimerical. Nothing is more famous in theological schools, than the 
distinction of the love of chaste desire and of benevolence. By the first, a creature loves God as the 
creature’s own good, that is, upon the motive of enjoying him, or because he shall possess God, and 
find in him his own complete happiness: in other words, because God is good to the creature himself 
both here and hereafter. The love of benevolence, is that by which a creature loves God purely for his 
own sake, or because he is in himself infinitely good. This latter is called pure or disinterested love or 
love of charity; the former is a love of an inferior order, and is said by most theologians to belong to 
none, not to charity; and many maintain that it can never attain to such a degree of perfection as to be 
a love of God above all things; because, say they, he who loves God merely because he is his own 
good, or for the sake of his enjoyment, loves him not for God’s own increated goodness, which is the 
motive of charity; nor can he love him more than he does his own enjoyment of him, though he 
makes no such comparison, nor even directly or interpretatively forms such an act, that he loves him 
not more than he does his own possession of him, which would be criminal and extremely inordinate; 
so this love is good, and of obligation, as a part of hope, and it disposes the soul to the love of charity. 
Bossuet allowed the distinct motives of the loves of chaste desire and of benevolence; but said, no act 
of the latter could be formed by the heart, which does not expressly include an act of the former, 
because, said he, no man can love any good without desiring to himself at the same time the 
possession of that good, or its union with himself, and no man can love another’s good merely as 
another’s. This all allow, if this other’s good were to destroy or exclude the love of his own good. 
Hence the habit of love of benevolence must include the habit of the love of desire. But the act may 
be, and often is exercised without it, for good is amiable in itself, and for its own sake; and this is the 
general opinion of theologians. However, the opinion of Bossuet, that an act of the love of 
benevolence, or of charity, is inseparable from an actual love of desire, is not censured but is 
maintained also by F. Honoratus of St. Mary, (Tradition sur la Contempl., t. 3. c. 4. , p. 273. .) Mr. 
Norris carries this notion so far as to pretend that creatures in loving God consider nothing in his 
perfections but their own good, (Letter 2. , On Divine Love, p. 8. .) Some advised Fenelon to make a 
diversion by attacking Bossuet’s sentiments and books at Rome, and convicting him of establishing 
theological hope by destroying charity. But the pious archbishop made answer that he never would 
inflame a dispute by recriminating against a brother, whatever might have seemed prudent to be done 
at another season. When he was put in mind to beware of the artifices of mankind, which he had so 
well known, and so often experienced, he made answer: “Let us die in our simplicity.” (Moriamur in 
simplicitate nostra.) On this celebrated dispute, the ingenious Claville (Traité du Vrai Merite) makes 
this remark, that some of those who carried the point, were condemned by the public as if they lost 
charity, by the manner in which they carried on the contest. But if Fenelon erred in theory, he was led 
astray by an excess in his desire of charity. By this adversity and submission he improved his own 
charity and humility to perfection, and arrived at the most easy disposition of heart, disengaged from 
every thing in the world, bowed down to a state of pliableness and docility not to be expressed, and 
grounded in a love of simplicity which extinguished in him every thing besides Those who admired 
these virtues in him before, were surprised at the great heights to which he after wards carried them; 
so much he appeared a new man, though before a model of piety and humility. As to the distinction 
of the motives in our love of God, in practice, too nice or anxious an inquiry is generally fruitless and 
pemicious; for our business is more and more to die to ourselves, purify our hearts, and employ our 


understanding in the contemplation of the divine perfections and heavenly mysteries, and our 
affections in the various acts of holy love, a boundless field in which our souls may freely take their 
range. And while we blame the extravagances of false mystics, we must never fear being transported 
to excesses in practice by the love of God. It can never be carried too far, since the only measure of 
our love to God is to love without measure, as St. Bernard says. No transports of pure love can carry 
souls aside from the right way, so long as they are guided by humility and obedience. In disputes 
about such things, the utmost care is necessary that charity be not lost in them, that envy and pride be 
guarded against, and that sobriety and moderation be observed in all inquiries: for nothing is more 
frequent than for the greatest geniuses in pursuing subtleties to lose sight both of virtue and of good 
sense, and reason itself. See Bossuet’s works on this subject, t. 6. , especially his Mystici in Tuto, in 
which he is more correct than in some of his other pieces; also Du Plessis (Hist. de I’Eglise de 
Meaux, t. 1., p. 485. .) The several lives of Fenelon, &c. 


4809 St. John of the Cross, Flame of love, p. 523. . 

4810 Flamma vivi Amoris, p. 507. . 

4811 Ap. Mabilt. Anna. t. 3. , p. 417... 

4812 Dam, in the old Irish, signifies a house, and liag, a stone. Those writers must surely be 
mistaken, who imagine there was no other stone church in Ireland before the time of St. Malachy in 


the twelfth century: for the Irish annals mention many Damliags erected in that kingdom from age to 
age, down from the days of St. Cianan to those of St. Malachy. 


4813 Bus Hist. i. 8.,c. 14., p. 400. . ed. Cantabr. anno 1720. . 


4814 Soe the present situation of this great monastery, described by Mr. Thomson, in his travels, t. 2. 


4815 t Comment. ad Capponianas Tabulas Ruthenas. Rome, 1755. . p. 36. . 
4816 » Fra dyyedeKlv. 
4817 Dr. Richard Pocock’s Travels, t. 1. , p. 140. . in folio. 


4818 The female sex is not less capable of the sublime sciences, not less remarkable for liveliness of 
genius. Witness numberiess instances in polite literature, and in theology the celebrated Venetian 
lady. Helen Lucretia Cornaro, doctress in theology at Padua, in 1678. , the wonder of her age for her 
skill in every branch of literature, and still more for the austerity of her life, and her extraordinary 


piety 
4819 This saint is not to be contounded with St. Erasmus, M., called also Elmo or Ermo, who is 


honoured on the 2. d of June: and whose acts in Latin and Greek are of little authorised. See Jos. 
Assemani, &c. 


4820 Fus. Hist. 1..9.,c¢.6.,p. 444... 


4821 Ap. Beveridge inter Canones Eccl. Greece. Item Labbe Conc. t. 1. . 

4822 Conc. Ephes. Act. 1.. p. 508. ; Act. 7. . p. 836. . (Conc. t. 3. .) Conc. Chalced. Act 1. . p. 286. . 
4823 Ap. Du Fresne, lord Du Cange Pref. in Chron. Pasch, n. 7..p.4.,5.. 

4824 5 Epiph. her. 68. . 


4825 We have two sorts of acts of St. Peter’s martyrdom, the one published by Surius, the other from 
Me taphrastes, published by Combefis: both of no credit; and inconsistent both with themselves, and 
with Eusebius and Theodoret. 


4826 The canon law is founded upon, and presupposes in some cases the decisions of the civil or 
Roman law. But for this, Corvinus’s Abstract, or Vinnius upon the Institutes, or some parts of 
Syntagma Juris Universi per Petr. Gregorium; or the French Advocate, John Domat’s immortal work, 
entitled, Les Loix Civiles dans leur Ordre Naturel, will be a sufficient introduction. The canon law 
may be begun by Fleury’s Institutions au Droit Ecclésiastique. The decrees of the general councils 
should follow, and those of our own country, by Spelman or Wilkins, &c.; or Cabassutius’s Epitome 
of the Councils, the second edition. in folio: then Antonii Augustini Epitome Juris Pontificii, and his 
excellent book De Emendatione Gratiani, with the additions of Baluze. At least some good 
commentator on the Decretals must be carefully studied as Fagnanus, Gonzales, Reiffenstuel, or 
Smaltzgruben; for the new ecclesiastical law, the decrees of the council of Trent, and some other late 
councils, those especially of Milan; the important parts of the latest bullaries of Clement XII. and 
Benedict XIV., with Barbose Collectanea Bullarii. Van Espen is excellent for showing the origin of 
each point of discipline; but is to be read with caution in some few places. The French advocate, 
Louis d’Hericourt’s Droit Ecclésiastique Fran¢ois is esteemed; but the author sometimes waded out 
of his depth. This may serve for a general plan to those clergymen who have an hour a day to bestow 
on this study, and are only deterred from it by wanting an assistant to direct them in it. Those who 
have not this leisure or opportunity of books, may content themselves with studying some good 
author who has reduced this study into a regular method, or short collection. Cabassutius’s Theoria et 
Praxis Juris Canonici is accurate; that of Pichier, in five small volumes, is full, clear, and more 
engaging: but his relaxed principles concerning usury (which, by order of pope Benedict XIV were 
confuted by Concina, a Dominican friar) must be guarded against. With such helps any one may 
easily make himself master of those parts which are necessary in his circumstances. How scandalous 
it is to see a minister of God ready enough to study the extent of the laws concerning parish dues, and 
strain them in favor of his avarice, yet supinely careless in learning the duties of his ministry and his 
grievons obligations to God and his flock! The fatal neglect of those wholesome laws which were 
framed to set a bar to vice and human passions, to fence the ecclesiastical order against the spirit of 
the world breaking in upon it, and to check a relaxation of manners which tends utterly to extirpate 
the spirit of Christ among the laity, will excuse, it is hoped, this short note upon a subject which 
deserves so much to be strongly inculcated. 


4827 Barbosa, De Officio Episcopt. Item De Officio Barochi. 





4828 some say this name was the Roman Catulus or Catiline turned into German. Others tell us, that 
Charlemagne, complimenting the count of Altorff at court upon the birth of his son, called him his 


young Guelph, whence the count gave his son that name. See these and other etymologies in 
Leibnitz’s collection. From the silence of the ancient historians of this family the fabulous story of 
the birth of three hundred and sixty-five children, which was not so much as heard of by any of them, 
is abundantly confuted. This family was ingrafted upon that of Este by Azo of Este marrying the 
heiress of Guelphs. The Actii, a Roman family in the time of the republic, retired to Este or Ateste, 
(now in the Venetian Lombardy,) and thence took the name of Este, or Atestina Domus. Henry of 
Este was created by Charlemagne, prince of Treviso and margrave of Este. The princes of his 
posterity were often vicars of the empire in Italy, and much increased their territories. Boniface, a 
prince of this family, became margrave of Tuscany, and possessed Ferrara, Placentia, Mantua, 
Modena, Reggio, Parma, Lucca, Ancona, and Spoletto. His daughter and heiress Mathildes married 
Godfrey duke of Lorraine, and after his death Guelph VI. duke of Bavaria. She bequeathed great part 
of her estates of the see of Rome. (See Vita Mathildis Comitissee, a Denizone scripta, ap. Murat. 
scrip. Ital. t. 5. . p. 244. . Ejusdem Chartula Donationis bonorum suorum facta Ecclesiae Romane, p. 
384. .) From Azo IV. of Este, in 1060. , the present house of Modena is descended. Ottoberto, of this 
family of Este, passed into Germany with the emperor Otho I. in 963. . Azo, his descendant, in the 
next century, by a marriage with an only daughter of Guelph II. and sister to Guelph III., upon the 
death of this latter, inherited the dominions of that family in Suabia, and left them to his son Guelph 
IV., count of Altorff, who was afterwards made duke of Bavaria by the emperor Henry IV. All his 
posterity took the name of Guelphs: among them Henry the Lion was duke of Bavaria and Upper and 
Lower Saxony, and united in his own dominions the hereditary estates of five families. After many 
prosperous wars he was proscribed by the emperor Henry I. in the diet of Wurtzburg, in 1180. , but 
afterward recovered, by the intercession, of the king of England and other friends, the duchies of 
Brunswick and Lunenburg, with other territories in Lower Saxony, lying between the Elbe and the 
Weser, which have been ever since possessed by his illustrious posterity. Bavaria passed from Henry 
the Lion into the family of Otho, count Wittelsbach, from which are descended the present electoral 
families of Bavaria and the Palatinate. See the collection of the Brunswick historians, made by the 
celebrated Leibnitz, who searched, for that purpose the monasteries and libraries of Germany. See 
also Origines Guelphice, in two additional volumes, folio, by Schaldius, present historiographer to 
the house of Brunswick Lunenburg, at Hanover, in 1750. . 


4829 Abbas Ursperg, in Chron. ad an, 1126. . 


4830 Guelph III., count of Altorff, being created duke of Carinthia, removed the monastery of Altorff 
into his own neighbouring palace upon the hill called Weingarten, or of the vineyards, in 1094. ; 
whence this whole place took that name. Guelph IV. duke of Bavaria, and his wife Judith, natural 
daughter to the king of England, much enriched this abbey. Their son, Guelph IV., who died without 
issue, was buried there in St. Oswald’s chapel, with his father, mother, and grandfather. His brother 
and successor, Henry, duke of Bavaria, after the death of his wife, in 1124. , resigned his dominions 
to his son, Gueiph VI., and made his monastic profession in this house. See Bruschius, Hist. Coenobii 
Vinearum. Item, Manlii description, ejusdem. 


4831 Alpinus, in his History of Spiders, shows that some species of spiders are medicine and most 
other are harmless. Yet some are poisonous. See Philosophical Transactions. &c. 


4832 Carm. 16., v. 113.. 


4833 Faustus of Riez succeeded St. Maximus first in the abbacy of Lerins, afterwards in the 
episcopacy of Riez, and died about the year 493. . His name and works are well known for his 
vigorous defence of Semipelagianism, which was not condemned by any definition of the church 
before the second council of Orleans, in 529. . See his life in Ceillier, t. 14. . p. 157. to 189. ; and 
principally in Rivet, Hist. Lit. t.2.. p. 585. to 619. . 


4834 Cave, Hist Littér. t. 1., p. 422... 
4835 Rivet, Hist. Litter. t. 2., p. 360. . 


4836 sy Maximus, patron of the diocese of Boulogne in Picardy, is called Masse by the common 
people at Boulogne, and Mans at Abbeville in Picardy. In the dioceses of Boulogne, St. Omer, and 
Ypres, he is singularly honored, but confounded by mistake with St. Maximus of Riez. 


4837 The death of Sapor II. in 380. , put an end to the great persecution in Persia, which had raged 
forty years; and the church there enjoyed a kind of peace under the following reigns of Artaxerxes II. 
for four years, Sapor II. five years, Varanes, or Vararanes IV. eleven years, and Isdegerdes I. twenty- 
one years. This last prince was particularly favorable to the Christians, and in the government of his 
empire often paid great deference to the councils of St. Maruthas of Mesoportamia, and Abdas the 
bishop of the royal city, (as Theodoret and Theophanes mention,) till, towards the close of his reign, 
Abdas the bishop, by an indiscreet and unjustifiable zeal, set fire to a pagan temple; and, because he 
refused to rebuild it at the expense of the Christians, (which would have been positively to concur to 
idolatry and superstition,) he gave occasion not only to his own death, but also to a crnel persecution 
begun by Isdegerdes, and carried on by his son and successor Vararanes V. from the first year of his 
reign, in 421. to 427. , when, being defeated by the troops of Theodosius the Younger, he was 
completed to restore peace to the church of Persia, as Barebreeus, commonly called Albupharagius, 
and other Syrian writers relate: which account agrees with Theodoert and Cyril, the author of the life 
of St. Euthymius, cotemporary and neighboring Greek historians. Stephen Assemani assures us, that 
he saw in the East several valuable acts of martyrs who suffered in the persecution of Vararanes V. 
but could only procure those of St. Mahorsapor, and of St. James Intercisus. 


4838 Num. 23. :10. . 


4839 Prov. 10. :28. . 





4840 pe 15. :9.. 


4841 Conc. t. 7. ,p. 401. . 


48427 9 6.9 


4843 John 1. :36.. 


4844's Aug. Tr. 7.. in Joan, n. 9. . t. 3., p. 345.. 


4845 4. or 2. Kings 4. :43.. 

4846 Ap. Eus. 

4847 th Ps. 116. . 

4848 OF 35. . 

4849 5 Hier. ep. 148.. 

4850 S. Paulin. Car. 24. . 

4851 ©. gg... 

4852 See Sigism. Herbersteinius: also Culcinius ad 30. Novemb. 
4853 In Synaxario et Meneis. 

4854 Carm. 24. , 25. . 

4855 Serm. 133. . 

4856 See his acts. St. Peter Damian, St. Bernard, &c. 


4857 Serm. 2.. de S. Andrea. n. 3.. 


4858 





See Ugbelli. Italia Sacra, t. 7. . 


4859 Georgius Phranza Protovestiarius in chronico, 1. . 3. .c. 26... p. 122. , in supplemento hist. 
Byzant. Venetiis 1723. . 


4860 





See Gaspar. Sagittarius, c. 8. . p. 85. . et Gretser, de Cruse, 1..1..c. 2.. Oper. t. 1.. 
4861 See F. Honoré sur la Chevalerie, and prinicpally Mr. Woog, the learned Lutheran professor, who 
has subjoined to his edition of St. Andrew’s acts, an accurate account of the orders, and guilds of 
fraternities instituted in honor of St. Andrew. 
4862 . i ede 
See Combefis, Notat. ad. Hippolyt. p. 32. , t. 1. , ed. Fabricii. 
4863 See Fordun. Scoti-Chr. 1. . 2. , c. 46. , et Usher, Antig. c. 15. , p. 345. . 
4864 The city of St. Andrew’s, situate in the county of Fife, rose from the abbey, and was in a very 


flourishing condition when the university was erected, in 1441. , by bishop Henry Wardlow, and 
confirmed by the pope. This university was much augmented by James Kennedy, the succeeding 


bishop, who was regent of the kingdom during the minority of James III. The next bishop, called 
Patrick Graham, gained a sentence at Rome, declaring that the archbishop of York had no jurisdiction 
over the see of St. Andrew’s and likewise obtained that this latter should be erected into an 
archbishopric. See Sir James Balfour: also Mr. Robert Keith’s catalogue of the several bishops of 
Scotland, at Edinburgh, 1755. , p. 20. The abbot of St. Andrew’s of canon regulars. (who succeeded 
the Culdees in this place, and were a filiation of the abbey of Scone,) in parliament had the 
precedence of all the abbots in Scotland. See Mr. Robert Keith’s account of the religious houses in 
Scotland, p. 237. . But the abbeys of Scone, upon the river Tay, a mile above Perth, in which the 
kings were crowned, and where the royal marble chair, now at Westminster, was kept; and Holy- 
Rood-House, dedicated in honor of the holy corss, both of this order, were more famous. The regular 
canons were most flourishing, and succeeded in most of the houses of the Culdees in Scotland. The 
chief monasteries of the Benedictin order in Scotland, were Dunfermline, in Perthshire, begun by 
Malcolm III., surnamed Canmore, where several kings were buried, and the shrine of St. Margaret 
was kept, and Coldingbam in the shire of Berwick, which monastery was refounded by king Edgar, 
for monks, the ancient nunnery having been destroyed by the Danes. See Keith, ib. 


The institution of the order of knighthood in honor of St. Andrew is ascribed by the Scots to king 
Achaius in the eighth century, which seemed in a manner obliterated, when king James VII. revived 
it. The collar is made up of thistles and rue, the one not being to be touched without hurt: and the 
there being an antidote against poison. 


4865 On the panegyrists on St. Andrew. see Fabrieius in Biblioth. Greed, t. 9. . p. 54. , and is Codice 
Apocrypho Novi Testamenti p. 707. . 


4866 The word Beth in Chaldaic signifies a hill: both these cities being built on hills, and standing is 
Assyria. 


4867 From these and other acts of the Persian martyrs it is clear, that besides a good and evil 
principle, the ancient Persians of the magian sect worshipped the four elements, principally fire, as 
inferior deities, and that the account which Prideaux. Samuel Clark, and especially Ramsay, have 
given us of their religion, is defective, and in some essential points entirely false. The laborious Dr. 
Hyde, who has left a monument of his extensive reading, in his book, On the Religion of the Ancient 
Persians, shows in what manner Zoroaster purged the Persian superstition of the grosser part of its 
more ancient idolatry, teaching the unity and immeusity of the supreme deity, and regardind fire 
(which before his time was most grosssly worshipped) merely as a minister and instrumet of God: 
but he still retained a more refined worship of it, especiallly of Mythras of Myhir, the celestial fire of 
the sun: and he continued to maintain the perennial fire, though he abolished many of the grosser 
rites which the Persians observed in the worship of it before his time. The Guebres in Persia a poor 
and despicable race, are allowed to be descendants of the magians. And the same is granted with 
regard to the Parsees, that is, the ancient Persians, who fied from the swords of the Mahometans, into 
the neighbouring country of India, where they still pretend to abhere to their old superstitions, though 
they live amidst the Indian idolaters, and are dispersed as far as the neighborhood of Surat and 
Bombay. Their chief moghs of magians, who have the direction of their sacred rites and records, are 
in India called Dustoors. Mr. Grose, in his voyage to the East Indies, printed at London in 1757. , 
takes notice that the religopm or reform of Zoroaster was too uncompounded to satisfy the gross 
conceptions of the vulgar, and the lucrative views of the Dustoors in succeeding ages after his deat; 
so that it retained not long its original purity. The same author learned from these Parsees, that all the 


books of Zoroaster were destroyed, (whether by accident, or on purpose, he could not be informed,) 
and that the present capital law-book of this people, called the Zendavastaw, written in the Pehlavi, or 
old Persian language, was pretended to have been compiled by memory, by Erda-Viraph, one of the 
chief magians. An abstract or translation of this into the modern Persian, was made by the son of 
Melik-Shadi, a Dustoor, who lived about two hundred and fifty years ago, and entitled Saud dir, that 
is, The Hundred Gates. Mr. Grose assures us, that it appears from this abstract that Erda-Viraph 
greatly adulterated the original doctrine of Zoroaster by interpolations, additions, and foisting in 
many superstitions. Such as he doubts not, are their not daring to be an instant without their cushee or 
girdle: their not venturing to pray before the sacred fire without having their mouth covered with a 
small square flap of linen, lest they should pollute the sacred fire by breathing on it, &c. See ib. p. 
355. . From this observation we infer that doctor Hyde, and Beausobre, In their account of the ancient 
magians, lay too great stress upon the customer and tenets of their descendants. 


4868 | Blanc. Hist. de Mon pp. 50. , 54. . Fleury t. 37. , n. 38. 
4869 Vita S. Eligij, c. 32... Du Chesne, Franc. Script. t. 1., p.578.,n. 20... 
4870 Vita S. Ellg. c. 7. . 


48711 ebeuf (Hist. du Diocése de Paris, t. 11. ) obesreves from this life of St. Eligius, that the king’s 
palace was then a Gentilly, at that time the most agreeable spot near Paris, though it is now a watery 
and disagreeable village. 


4872 Thirteen bishops sat at Augusta Veromanduorum, or Virmandis, long since a villiage. St. 
Medard was consecrated the fourteenth bishop in 530. , and that city having been destroyed by 
barbarians, translated his see to Noyon in 531. , and was also made bishop of Tournay in 532. . St 
Acarius, a monk of Luxeu, was made bishop of Noyon and Tournay about the year 621. , is styled 
saint by Molanus and Mireus: on his death St. Eligus was promoted to that see. Gall. Char. Nov. t. 9. 
, p. 981. . 


By a decree of Eugenius III. in 1146. , the see of Tournay was again separated, and has had from that 
time its own bishops, who soon after were created counts, and ranked among the twelve peers of 
France who officiate at the king’s coronation. Tournay and Lille had received the faith in part by the 
preaching of St. Piat, mentioned by S. Gregory of Tours: but few traces of it remained when St. 
Eligius, by his zealous labors, entirely banished idolatry out of that flourishing country, and founded 
at Tournay the famous abbey of St. Martin, in the twelfth century, adopted the rule of St. Bennet. 


4873 The Chronicle of the abbey of Blandinium, or St. Peter’s at Ghent says that St. Amand enlarged 
the buildings and augmented the revenues of that monastery, built St. Martin’s church at Countray 
and the thurches of Bruges, Aldenburg, Rodenburg, and Oostburg. See Sanders.1. 4. . Gandavensium 
retum p. 289. . 

4874 Vita S. Elig.1. 2. , c. 31. ; Foeury,1. 40. ,n. 9... 


4875 h.1.2.,¢.14.. 


4876 Bib] Patr. t. 12. , p. 300. ; Ceillier. p. 586. ; Rivew p. 598. . 
4877 wfabill. Act. Ben. t. 2. , pp. 1091. , 1092. . 
4878 5 Audoen. vit. S. Eligii, c. 40. . See Du Cange, in Glossar. v. Reba. 


4879 The Portuguese, in 1418. , under the direction of prince Henry, fifth son to John I., king of 
Portugal began the discovery of Madeira, and several other islands which lie on the western coast of 
Africa, and made some small settlements in Guinea. Emmanuel the Great, who succeeded his father, 
John II., in the throne in 1495. , and died in 1521. , nominated Vasco de Gama, his admiral, to find a 
passage to the East Indies by sea, with which no commerce was then open but through Egypt or 
Persia. By his encouragement Americus Vespusius discovered Brazil, in America, in 1497. , where 
Columbo had frist fallen upon Guanahani, one of the Lucay Islands, in 1492. . Gama doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1498. , discovered the coast of Mozambique, and the city of Melinda, upon 
the coast of Zanquebar, in Africa, and thence sailed to Calicut, in the East Indies. He made an 
alliance with the king of Calicut, who afterwards became a Christian. Gama made farther discoveries, 
and great acquisitions and conquests. In 1507. , Almeyda was appointed the first Portuguese viceroy 
in those parts. Alfonso d’ Albuquerque. his most successful and prudent general, succeeded him in 
1509. , and governed the Indies till his death, in 1515. . Having taken Goa, in 1510. , he enlarged and 
fortified it, and made it the Portuguese capital in the Indies. John III., surnamed the Pious, succeeded 
his father Emmanuel in the throne of Portugal, in 1521. , and inherited all his virtues, especially his 
piety and zeal for religion; but was a stranger to many injustices committed by several of his 
governors and generals in the Indies. The first missionaries, or chaplains, who attended the 
Portuguese in the Indies were Franciscans, with a bishop, who was an apostolic-vicar. The governor, 
Alfonso d’ Albuquerque, procured an episcopal see to be erected at Goa, and John d’ Albuquerque, a 
Franciscan, was the first bishop. The see of Goa was afterwards raised to the metropolitical dignity, 
when other bishoprics were erected in those parts: viz. those of Cochin and Malacca in 1592. , that of 
Meliapor in 1607. , &c. A zealous officer in the army, named Antony Galvan, founded a seminary in 
the Molucca islands, which was a model of another soon after erected at Goa, in 1540. . 


The old Christians of St. Thomas, or of Malabar, in those parts were chiefly Nestorians, obeyed the 
patriarch of Babylon, and used the Syriac language in their liturgy. They inhabited a hundred and 
forty villages, had a hundred and twenty-seven churches, and amounted to the number of about 
twenty-two thousand souls. Vincent Gouvea, a Franciscan, who went to the Indies with John 
d’ Albuquerque, first bishop of Goa, had many conferences with the Christians of St. Thomas, and 
many of them came over to the Catholic communion; others continued obstinate, and, since the 
Dutch are masters of Cochin, live under their protection. See Gouvea Jornada do arcobispo de Goa, 
&c., p. 6. ; Raulinus, Hist. Malabar; Jos. Assemani, Diss de Syris Nestorianis; Lettres Edificant. 
Recu.1. 12. , p. 383. ; Serri’s Relation to the Congr. de Propaganda. The Malabar rites, which some 
have been desirous to connive at, out at condescension to certain Gentiles on the coast of Malabar, 
consisted in the omission of some of the ceremonies of baptism; the deferring baptism of infants; 
women keeping the tally, on which was an image of an idol called Pyllajar, and using a cord of a 
hundred and eight strings; the refusing to afford certain less essential spiritual succors to the Parei (a 
despicable servile rank of men) at their own houses; Christain musicians playing in the temples of 
idols, or at their feasts; forbidding women the use of the sacraments under certain infirmities, &c. 
Which connivance and toleration was condemned by cardinal Tournon, under Clement XI., by 


Benedict IT]. in 1727. , Clement XII. in 1739. , and most severely by Benedict XIV. in 1744. , who 
yet allow particular priests to be deputed to attend the Parei alone, and others to serve the nobility. 


The infidels on this coast were, in our apostle’s time, partly Mahometans, partly Indian sects, and 
partly a remnant of the Persian idolaters. The Pattan Arabs, who were Mahometans, conquered 
Indostan, but, many years after, were vanquished by Gingischan, a Tartar, about the year 1200. . That 
prince professed the religion which was followed by the great ones and the learned men of China, 
worshipping Tien as the sovereign being; but his posterity embraced the established Mahometanism 
of the country. One of these made great conquests in Persia, took Bagdat, and slew Motazen, the last 
Saracen caliph or vicar of Mahomet, in whom that religious dignity was extinguished. Tamerlane, a 
Mahometan Tartar, extended his conquests towards India in 1402. , and one of his sons, with an army 
of Mogul Tartars, conquered Indostan in 1420. ; whence the name of Mogul. These took up the 
Mahometan religion. One of these Moguls, descendants of Tamerlane, named Aureng-zeb, who died 
in 1707. , conquered Decan, Visapour, Golcond, and almost all the peninsula on this side the Ganges. 
See Bernier’s History of Aureng-zeb, and Catrou’s Histoire du Mogul. Since Kouli Khan, the 
Persian, almost ruined the Mogul by his conquests, the original Indians, called Marattas, have shook 
off the yoke of the Great Mogul. 


The Marattas are so called from the title of Mar-Rajah, which is given to the king of the most 
powerful tribe among them. The kings of smaller tribes are called Rajahs. Among this people the 
Mahometan remains of the Pattan-Arabs, &c., live unmolested; but chiefly occupy the mountains and 
fastnesses into which they retired from the conquerors. The same is the condition of the Parsees in 
these parts, or those Persians who left their country upon the coming of the Arabs, and some of them 
still retain in India the Magian religion, though much adulterated. 


The Marattas are the original Indian inhabitants, and are all of the Gentoo religion; so called from 
Gentio, the Portuguese name for Gentiles or idolaters. Most of these Indian Gentiles believe a 
transmigration of souls; which doctrine Pythagoras is supposed to have learned from them. Their 
idols are of various kinds. Their Bramins are thought to be the successors of the Brachmans; they are 
called Butts, from their idols, of which that is the name. They touch no animal food; are very healthy, 
but not strong-bodied; their taste and other senses are much quicker than in men who eat much flesh. 
Several Indian tribes live almost altogether on rice and vegetables. The wisdom of the Bramins is 
famed; their skill admirable in secret remedies of many diseases. They have many fine moral 
precepts; but adopt many monstrous absurdities, as the thousand forms under which the god Wistnow 
is pretended to have appeared, (their pagods or idols being in as many fantastical shapes,) the wars of 
the god Ram, the virtues of the cow Camdoga, &c. It is a mistake that the Bramins are the 
gymnosophists of the ancients; these are the Gioghi, who still pray almost naked, torture themselves 
out of vanity and superstition, and wander in forests, pretending to assiduous contemplation. (See 
Grose’s Travels.) Some of the Gentoos in Hither India worship cows, and annex sanctity to whatever 
comes from that animal, purify themselves with its urine, burn its excrements into a powder, with 
which they sprinkle their foreheads and breasts, and besmear their houses with its dung. It is said 
they would sooner kill their parents or children than a cow. The Banians feed birds, insects, serpents, 
and other living creatures with the utmost care, tenderness, and superstition. In this variety of 
whimsical religions, we cannot but deplore the blindness of the human understanding, destitute of the 
light of divine faith, while we remark in them not the cure, but the bent and gratification of the most 
violent and subtle passions, and, at the same time, so strong an inborn sentiment of religion that the 
mind of men rather embraces the most absurd and false religion than none at all. See Lafiteau’s 
Histoire des Conquetes des Portugals dans les Indes, &c., in two volumes, 4. to., (a work which falls 


much short of the author’s reputation.) The truly Ciceronian Latin History of India by the bishop 
Jerom Osorio: that of the Jesuit Maffei, almost equal to the former in elegance of style, in point of 
facts are little more than abstracts of the accurate Portuguese history of John de Barros on the same 
subject. See also the Portuguese Asia, in four tomes, by Manuel de Faria y Sousa. 


4880 S. Fr. Xavier,1. 1., ep. 4., p.51.. 
4881 Ep. 5., p. 80. , Societati Romam. 


4882 The empire of the Japan, the most eastern part of Asia, consists of a cluster of islands, the 
largest and principal of which is called the Japonese Niphon, which in their language signifies the 
Easter or Origin of the sun. From the Chinese name Gepuanque, that is, kingdom of the rising sun, 
Europeans have formed the word Japan. There are two other large islands, the one called Saikokf or 
Bungo, the other Takosy or Sikokf. The city of Meaco in Niphon is the ancient capital of the empire; 
the Dairi still resides there in a sumptuous palace, and in it flourish the best manufactures and 
artisans in cloths, staining lines, varnishing, printing, working in gold, copper, steel, &c. Kaempfer, 
in 1691. , reckoned in Meaco three thousand eight hundred and ninety-three tira, or temples of new or 
strange divinities; two thousand one hundred and seventeen mia, or temples of the original ancient 
divinities of Japan; one hundred and thirty-seven palaces, eighty-seven bridges, thirteen thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine houses, fifty two thousand one hundred and sixty-nine bonzas or 
religious persons, and four hundred and seventy-seven thousand, five hundred and fifty-seven lay 
persons, besides the officers of the Dairi, and a great number of strangers, these never being 
comprised in the Artama or yearly registry. Jeddo, in the same isle Niphon, is now grown far the 
largest city in the empire, and is the residence of the Cubo or secular emperor: but very irregularly 
built. The cities of Ozacca in Niphon, and Nangasaki in Saikokf, are the chief places of trade. The 
empire of Japan is not much inferior to that of China in riches, fruitfulness in some parts, stateliness 
of buildings, and the culture of arts and sciences. Yet the Japonese seem to acknowledge a superiority 
in the Chinese: though Charlevoix attributes to the Japonese more sincerity, liveliness of genius, 
delicacy of sentiment, and taste in magnificence. Japan was discovered by three Portuguese thrown 
on the coast of Saikokf by a storm, in 1542. , and that nation soon set on foot a flourishing trade 
thither, and made a settlement at Nangasaki, in the principality of Omura; and during almost a 
century carried thence immense treasures before they were banished, in 1639. . Since which the very 
ambassadors which the Portuguese sent to the Cubo in 1640. were beheaded by his order. The Dutch 
began to trade to Japan in 1609. , and 1611. established a factory at Firando, which, in 1641. , was 
removed to Nangasaki: but was soon after confined to the little island of Desima. Once a-year the 
director of this factory is conducted to Jeddo, when he carries an annual present to the Cubo. The 
Japonese are extremely superstitious, haughty, and shamelessly abandoned to all kind of 
incontinence: although their wives are very faithful, and strictly guarded. Their spirit of revenge, 
jealousy, and pride, is insupportable: yet their veracity, fidelity, and constancy in suffering, are 
astonishing. Population would soon overstock their land, if wars, cruelty, and the most frequent 
practice of suicide, from a false principle of honor and a cool contempt of death, did not sweep off 
great numbers Poor parents expose and murder their infant children, and see them expire without 
changing their countenance. Their principal food is rice, which in Japan is the best in the world; they 
add roots and pulse, but seldom eat any flesh, to which many have an abhorrence. Milk they detest, 
calling it a kind of white blood. They drink tea at meals, and use a strong liquor extracted from rice 
fermented. They are excessively ceremonious, and sit on the ground leaning backwards on their 
heels, and cross-legged. The Japonese distinguish three dynasties of their monarchs: the two first 


fabulous, of the Chamis or gods of heavenly extraction, and of demigods. The third dynasty is 
allowed real, and begins in Syn-mu, whom Charlevoix places six hundred years before Christ. This 
emperor was styled Dairi. The family of Syn-mu, said to be the most ancient sovereign house in the 
world, after having enjoyed both the throne and the sovereign priest hood, was reduced to the latter; 
it still confirms and installs the Cubo at every succession. Konjei, the sixty-sixth Dairi, in 1142. , 
seeing his empire disturbed with civil wars, created Joritomo general of all his armies, who usurped 
the sovereign civil authority, yet acknowledging a nominal dependence, which his successors also did 
for the space of four centuries. The Jacatas or governors of provinces, had before that time assumed 
the subordinate sovereignty in their districts, and their successors reigned as so many petty kings. 
This was the situation of Japan when St. Francis preached there. But in 1585. . Fidejos, the twenty- 
ninth Seogon, or general, rebelled against Ookimatz, the hundred and seventh Dairi, shook off all 
dependence in civil affairs, took the title of Taikosama, or great lord, and compelled the Dairi to 
confer or him that of Quambuku, or Quambacundono, i. e. regent. But the ordinary title of Taikosama 
and his successors is, Cubo, or Cubosama, Cubo being the ancient title of the general of the militia. 
Taikosama abolished all the Jacatas or subordinate kings; from which time the Cubos are absolute 
monarchs of all Japan. The very title of Jacatas is extinct; hereditary governors of provinces are now 
styled Daimio or lords; those of smaller districts, Siomio; and these compose the two first ranks of 
the nobility; the Tonosama are governors of imperial cities. Since the revolution completed by 
Taikosama, the Dairi, or Mikaddo, who is the descendant of Ookimatz, is only the ecclesiastical 
emperor and high-priest of the religion of Sintos; enjoys the chief authority in all religious matters, 
and is treated with great honor even by the Cubo, served with a kind of adoration, and always carried 
about, not being suffered even to touch the ground lest he should be defiled by it. For his expenses 
and pleasures he enjoys the revenues of Meaco and its territory, and has a very numerous court, all of 
ecclesiastics; but in it, says Kaempfer, there reigns a splendid indigence. 


There are in Japan twelve religious sects of idolaters. The two principal are those of the Sintoists or 
Chamis, and the Budsdoists. The first is the reigning religion. Its professors worship seven gods 
called Chamis, and five demi-gods, both of whom they pretend to have reigned in Japan several 
millions of years, and to compose the first and second dynasties of their kings. Their tempies are very 
rich, filled with ornaments of gold, silver, and brass, and lofty pillars of cedar. Tensio-Dai-Dsin is the 
chief Chamis, the father and founder of their nation. His temple of Ixo, or Isje, in the province of that 
name, is famous for pilgrimages, from which only the Dairi is exempt. The Jammabus are religious 
persons of austere lives, but addicted to unnatural lust, who are also soldiers for the protection of 
their gods. Kaempfer will have the apostle of this religion in Japan, who is called Koosi, to have been 
Confucius, which cannot be, and he confesses in another place that Confucius never left China. The 
Sintoists admit numberless other gods; allow a state of happiness after death, in a region above the 
heavens, but think little of another life; and as foxes are most pernicious in that country, they believe 
their souls to be the devils. The second religion is called of Budsdo, (from Buhda, one of the names 
which their Bramins give Zaca,) or of Fotogues (from Fotoge, a generical names of any god.) This is 
professed by those who adore Zaca, an ancient Indian legislator. Amida is the chief god of this sect, 
as he is of the Indians, who imagine him to have been Wistnow in his ninth apparition in a human 
shape. This sect is of Indian extraction. The Budadoists adore Zaca, or Siako, who first established 
the worship of Amida, and many other gods. They believe the transmigration of souls from brutes 
into human bodies, and an everlasting heaven and hell for very good and bad human souls after 
death; never kill any living creature, or eat flesh; have pilgrimages, idols, temples, and various kinds 
of religious persons and unchorets; very austere in their manner of living, though extremely addicted 
to debauchery. Charlevoix relates, that the Budsdoists often murder themselves he honor of their god 
Amida, hoping he will receive their souls. Some drown themselves in the sea, others wall themselves 


up in caverns to perish with hunger, and others throw themselves headlong into burning volcanoes; 
after which they are often themselves honored as gods. The religion of the Sintoists was also very 
numerous in Japan. In this no divinities are acknowledged but Tien, or the heaven, which they 
pretend to have been created with the earth by In and Io. They extol suicide as the most heroic act of 
virtue; practise certain religious ceremonies, but have neither temples nor idols. This religion is 
derived from that of the learned in China. It is sunk extremely since the persecution of the Christians 
in Japan, the Sintoists having placed and image of some god of the country in their houses that they 
might not be suspected to be Christians. Certain sects in Japan worship the sun, moon, apes, and 
other beasts, men deified, and fantastical idols. Some, as in China, follow the religion of the Lamas 
of Thibet, in Great Tartary, who worship the Great Lama, a living man whom they imagine to be 
immortal; the Lamas substituting one who resembles the former, when he dies. The name of Bonza 
(the original of which is not known) was given by the Portuguese to the priests and religious of many 
different denominations of all idolatrous sects in China and Japan, and sometimes to the Talopians of 
Siam, &c. See F. Charlevoix, Hist. du Jupan, in nine volumes; Kaempfer, physician to the Dutch 
factory there, in his History of Japan, in folio, and Histoire Moderne pour servir de suite a |’ Histoire 
Ancienne de Rollin, Paris, in 1752. , t. 2. ; Hist. de Japonnois, Abbé Roubaud, Hist. Gén. de |’ Asie, 
de |’ Afrique, et de l’ Amérique, t. 1. , p. 8. , &c. 


4883 The Japonese write, or print, like the Chinese, from the top to the bottom of the page, and from 
the right hand to the left. The ancient Japonian letters were so shapeless that this people has abolished 
them, and makes use of the Chinese alphabet; but the letters are very differently accented and 
pronounced in Japan. It is pretended by many that the art of printing was practised in China, Japan, 
and the Eastern Tartary, many ages ago, and they have books so old, printed by words cut in boards 
of entire pages. But this is not properly the art of printing. Engraving letters on boards is at least as 
old as Homer, and is proved by Fournier to have been in use through every succeeding age. In the 
thirteenth century, both cuts, or images, and letters were printed, by being cut in wood, on which, 
afterwards, a thick ink was laid. M. Schoepflin makes the mobility of the types to be an essential part 
of printing; consequently, neither the Chinese nor John Coster of Haerlem were printers, since they 
only used boards in which words were cut. The Dutch, who ascribe the invention of the typographic 
art to this Coster, (whose true name was Laurence Jansson,) produce no other proofs than books 
without date, printed by whole pages engraved or cut in wood. The ingenious Fournier advances, that 
the mobility of the types is not sufficient, unless they are cast in metal; for St. Jerom speaks of 
moveable types made of box and ivory. Upon this principle, he calls, not John Guttemberg of Mentz, 
but Peter Schoéffer, the first inventor of the typographic art. Trithemius, in his chronicle, says, that 
John of Guttemberg, a gentleman who was a native of Mentz, but settled at Strasburg, laid out a great 
deal of money in this discovery, without making any progress, till he took John Fust, or Faust, into 
partnership. Faust afterwards made Peter Schoéffer his partner, about the year 1457. , and gave him 
his daughter in marriage. The first book that was printed came out of their press, by their joint labors, 
in 1459. . This was Durandi Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. About the year 1462. this art was 
propagated in France, Italy, England, &c. The letters which the first printers used were very beautiful, 
and represented with great exactness the letters which were then used in writing. See Lambecius, 
(Bibl. Vindob.,1. 2. , p. 989. ;) Chevalier, (Orig. de l’Imprim.;) La Caille, (Hist. de l’Imprim.;) Ames. 
(Hist. of Printing;) and especially the excellent dissertations of M. Schoepflin, (Mém. de |’ Acad. des 
Inscript., vol. 17. ;) and M. Fournier, (Diss. sur. |’Origine de l’Art. de Graver en Bois, Paris, 1758. .) 
As the sources of the largest rivers often escape observation, because small and inconsiderable; so is 
the first original of arts, like that of empires and nations, obscure. The greatest discoveries are usually 
owing to hints given by others, whose names are forgot. The system of universal gravitation was key 


to that of attraction, and was itself struck out from former progressive discoveries made of the laws 
of motion or nature. From logarithms, the step was not large to fluxions; and former progressive rules 
of numbers opened the way to lord Napier’s discovery of logarithmic tables. The art of printing (as 
well as most other arts) is still in a very imperfect state in China. The improvements of that nation 
have been falsely exaggerated by some moderns, and it is apparent that this people, though more 
cultivated than the neighbouring nations, falls, in general, far short of the more polished countries on 
this side of the globe. We, indeed, justly admire the liveliness and beauty of their azure, and other 
colors in painting; but this invention must have been the more result of observation and experience, 
as our artists have never been able to give them any taste for proportions, and regularity in their 
drawings; instanced in that stupidity and slowness of genius which those Chinese, who, with their 
emperor’s leave, travelled into Europe, have betrayed on all occasions. The colors used by our own 
ancestors, even in ages wherein genius seems to have been least cultivated, were far superior to ours: 
as appears in their painted glass, and in the beautiful painted figures with which the magnificent 
ancient copy of Froissart, in the king’s library at Paris, and part in the British Museum at London, is 
embellished in every part of each volume, representing with admirable beauty the exploits, dresses, 
and manners of that age; also in Lydgate’s Life of St. Edmund, in the copy presented to Henry VI., 
and several prayer-books, &c., on vellum. The finest gold, and the choicest sky-blue metallic 
particles of the hardest oriental lapis-lazuli, &c., were not then spared, which art now thought too 
expensive for such purposes. Yet every one will allow that this gives no advantage of genius to the 
monks, to whom we are indebted for those curious works. In like manner, the Chinese may raise our 
admiration with the beauty of their colors, but cannot therefore claim the merit of genius. 


4884 The divine seed sown by St. Francis Xavier in Japan increased so much that when the 
persecution was raised, there were reckoned in that empire four hundred thousand Christians. Paul, 
the first-fruits, or rather the father of this church, died happily, and in great sentiments of piety and 
holy spiritual joy, in 1557. . The prince of Omura was baptized in 1562. . That prince and the two 
kings of Bungo and Arima, who had received baptism, sent ambassadors of obedience, who were 
their own near relations, to pope Gregory XIII. in 1582. . They were conducted in their voyage by F. 
Valegnant a Jesuit, and received with great honor in the principal cities of Portugal, Spain, and Italy, 
through which they passed, and especially at Rome. The faith flourished daily more and more in 
Japan; and, in 1596. , there were in that empire two hundred and fifty churches, three seminaries, a 
novitiate of the Jesuits, and several Franciscans. The Cubo, or emperor Nabunanga, at least out of 
hatred to the Bonzas, was very favorable to the missionaries, and his prime minister, Vatadono, 
viceroy of Meaco, was the declared protector of the Christian religion. When the conversion of all 
Japan was looked upon as at hand, this undertaking was entirely over-turned. Nabunanga was cut off 
by a violent death, and Taikosama usurped first the regency for the son of Nabunanga, and afterwards 
the empire, by contriving to have that heir put to death. Partly by policy, and partly by force, he 
subdued all Japan, and extinguished the Jacates or petty kings. For some time he was favorable to the 
Christians, till, by various accidents, he was excited to jealousy at their numbers and progress. In 
1586. , he, by an edict, forbade any Japonese to embrace the faith, and shortly after caused many 
Christians to be crucified: in the year 1590. , no fewer than twenty thousand were put to death for the 
faith. In 1597. , the twenty-six martyrs suffered, whom Urban VIIL., thirty years after, declared such. 
On their death and miracles see Charlevoix,1. 10. , c. 4. , p. 330. , and this work on Febr. 5. . 
Taikosama died in 1598. ; and Ijedas, (to whom he left the regency and care of his young son 
Fidejori, a prince fond of the Christians,) having murdered the heir, his pupil, and usurped the throne, 
continued the persecution: and in 1615. banished all the missionaries, forbidding entrance for the 
time to come under pain of death. The year following Fide-Tadda, his son, succeeded him in the 


throne, and put great numbers of Christians to barbarous deaths. Xogun or Toxogunsama, to whom 
he resigned the crown, or at least the regency, in 1622. . carried his cruelty against the Christians to 
the last excess, and put incredible number to the most barbarous deaths. In 1636. the Dutch accused 
to this emperor Moro and other Japonese Christians of a conspiracy with the Portuguese against the 
state, which Kaempfer (b. 4. , c. 5. ) pretends to have been real: but Charlevoix endeavors to prove 
counterfeit, (t. 2. , p. 406. .) This charge exceedingly enraged the persecutors. The Christians in 
numberless crowds had suffered martyrdom with the most heroic patience and constancy: but many 
of those who remained in the kingdom of Arima, by an unjustifiable conduct, very opposite to that of 
the primitive Christians, broke into rebellion, and with an army of forty thousand men took some 
strong places: but being at length forced, all died fighting desperately in the field, in 1638. . After 
this, Toxogunsama continued the persecution with such fury, that at his death, in 1650. , very few had 
escaped his fury; and his successor, Jietznako, who pursued the same course, seems to have 
discovered very few to put to death. The researches have been so rigorous, that in some provinces all 
the inhabitants have been sometimes compelled to trample on a crucifix. Only the Dutch are allowed 
to trade there under the most severe restrictions, but their factory is confined to the isle of Desima, i. 
e. isle of De, which is one long street, before the harbor, and joined by a bridge to the city of 
Nangasaki on the western coast of the island Ximo. This city was subject to Sumitanda, prince of 
Omura, one of the first soverigns in Japan who embraced the faith, which he established alone 
throughout all his dominions, situate in the kingdom of Arima. That king was himself baptized with a 
considerable part of his subjects. After several Christian kings, king John, otherwise Protasius, 
suffered martyrdom; his son Michael apostalized to preserve the crown, and became a persecutor. 
The rebellion of 1638. totally extinguished the faith in this kingdom and in the rest of Japan. 
Nangasaki in the time of the Portuguese was all Christians, and counted sixty thousand inhabitants: 
now about eight thousand only, and these Japonese idolaters. It is the only town in Japan which any 
strangers are now allowed to approach; and are here watched as if prisoners. By an inviolable edict of 
the emperor, all other nations except the Dutch are forbid these dominions, and all their natives are 
commaned to remain in their own country. The missionaries who have attempted to find admittance, 
seem never to have succeeded. The last that is known, was M. Sidotti, a Sicilian priest, who, in 1709. 
. found means to land in Japan: but what became of him after this was never known in Europe. See 
Charlevoix, Dr. Kaempfer, and Hist. Moderne, t. 2. , des Japonois. Also Hist. Provincia Philippin. 
Dominicanor. et Jac. Lafones. Annal. Dominican, et F. Sardimo, Jesuit. Catalogus Regularium et 
Secularium qui in Japonia et sub quatuor tyrannis sublati sunt. Also, the History of the Martyrs who 
in Japan suffered cruel and intolerable comments and death for the Roman Catholic religion in 
Dutch, by Rier Guyesberts (who was an eye-witness to several living at Nangasaki in 1622. ,) printed 
a the end of Caron’s description of Japan. See also relations of this persecution, published by several 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, &c. 


4885 The Dutch, in the reigns of Philip II. and IV. of Spain and Portugal, and John IV. of Portugal, 
(duke of Braganza,) wrested from the Portuguese Malacca, and most of their settlements in Java and 
the other isles of the Sonde, the Moluccas, Cochin, Meliapor, &c. Since which time Christianity is 
exceedingly declined in those parts, as Cerri, Salmon, &c., complain. The society for the propagation 
of the gospel, set on foot by the English, is not likely to gain over any nation, unless men can be 
found who count as nothing the drudgery of learning the languages of savages, and of conforming to 
many customs very contrary to our European manners; moreover they must lead most austere lives, 
and be ready cheerfully to suffer every hardship and denial, fearless of dangers and of martyrdom, as 
Mr. Salmon frequently remarks in his Modern History, wherein he complains of the strange neglect 
of the English, Danes, and Hollanders in this particular, (t. 3. , p. 58. , on Daman, and p. 196. , on 


Madras,) and as Gordon has done before him. Among the conditions Salmon required in missionaries 
sent to infidel countries, he ought to have mentioned, in the first place, that they must be persons 
who, by habits of self-denial and patience, are dead to themselves, disinterested, men of prayer, and 
altogether heavenly-minded. Such were the holy apostles of infidel nations, on whose labors the 
divine blessings were plentifully showered down. The Danish missionaries furnish us with pompous 
relations of their endeavors and success at Tranquebar and other places. See their letters in the 
History of the Propagation of the Gospel in the East, parts 2. and 3. . Yet the authors of the 
Bibliotheque Angloise observe, that preachers who travel in state, and are carried in litters, take not 
the method of those who hitherto converted nations. As to a small number who, in some of the 
European settlements, may be induced to become Christians, it is to be feared that motives of 
interest, or the influence of the legislative or civil authority often render the sincerity of such 
conversions suspected: and the want of instruction in many such converts, and their supine behavior, 
often give reason to fear the curse which Christ pronounced against some proselytes of the Pharisees. 
It is hoped, however, there is more exaggeration than truth in what the Protestant author of the late 
third Letter from North America, in 1758. , tells us: “An Indian proselyte, who had been admitted to 
a participation of the Christian mysteries, being asked what he thought of the holy rite, had nothing to 
answer, but that he should have liked it better had they given him rum. And I must say (with sorrow) 
that I have never myself remarked an Indian to have a better inducement to Protestantism than his 
passion for spirituous liquors; the initiation into our first sacrament being, made an affair of jollity, 
wherein the adult infant largely partakes.” This remark is meant not as a reproach to any, but as a 
caution to all. 


It must be acknowledged that great injustices have been sometimes committed by several Spanish 
and Portuguese governors or generals in the Indies, and that avarice and ambition were the 
inducements to many adventurers, who, by despising the Maldives, and other barren rocks or sands, 
showed they went in quest of gold and spices. A corruption of manners likewise crept into their 
settlements, and preachers themselves have been sometimes dupes of a worldly spirit. It were 
infinitely to be wished that none who have the happiness to profess the gospel, were rebellious to the 
light, and a scandal to their holy religion. Yet the degeneracy of those that fall, cannot weaken the 
grounds of the Christian faith, nor reflect dishonor on those who live by its maxims. And it is most 
certain that holy ministers of the gospel have never been wanting, who, inheriting the spirit of the 
apostles, have succeeded them in their labors. Many such were raised by God among those who 
planted the faith in so many newly discovered nations. Many have propagated it not only in the 
neighborhood of all the new settlements of the Spanlards, Portuguese, &c., but also in many very 
remote barbarous countries as in Tonquin, Cochin-china, some parts of the dominions of the Mogul, 
even at Delli itself. (See F. Catrou, Hist. de l’7Empire du Mogol, &c.) If some received the faith 
without imbibing its maxims and spirit, examples even of heroic sanctity are not warting, whether 
among these converts or missionaries, as the lives of a considerable number authentically written, 
sufficiently evince. 


4886 The religious sects in China are, first, that of Confucius, in the original language Cum-fu-cu, or 
Cong-fou-tse. This is professed by the emperor, princes, and all the men of learning. In every town is 
an oratory, in which the mandarins offer on several festivals, wine, fruit, flowers, and rice, set on a 
table amidst lights, with many profound bows, in honor of Confucius, singing verses in his praise. 
They bury the blood and hair of a hog which was killed the day before, and they burn part of its liver, 
The emperor makes this offering in a great temple. They have two feasts a year in honor of Tien, or 
the heaven, which they worship. A sect of these called Jukiau are accused of atheism. Some 
missionaries have pretended that by Tien they mean the master of the heavens, not the material 


heaven, which is condemned by Benedict XIV. The third volume of Du Halde’s Description of China, 
in which is inserted an apologetic account of some of these rites, is condemned by an order of 
Clement XII. 


The sect of Lao-kiun is also very ancient. The author, a philosopher of that name, is said to have 
lived six hundred years before Christ. His famous book called Tau-tse is still in great veneration 
among his followers, who are extremely addicted to auguries and superstitious ceremonies; and their 
priests study to discover an art of making men immortal, of which many of them make wonderful 
boasts. Lao-kiun taught that the human soul perishes with the body; that God is material, and that 
there are many subaltern gods which they worship. His followers worship him, and many other men 
whom they have deified, and whose idols they keep in their temples. These princes and heroes 
deified they call Chang-ti, whence it is surprising that F. Du Halde should imagine that this word in 
the Chinese language signifies the Creator and absolute Master of the universe, or conveys an idea 
which falls not much short of that of the true God. 


The sect of Foe was introduced into China about the year of Christ 64. . Foe was a philosopher who 
lived in the Indies long before the age of Pythagoras, and taught the transmigration of souls. He left 
five precepts: 1. , never to kill any living creature; 2. , never to take the goods of another; 3. , to 
refrain from impurity; 4. , never to lie; 5. , not to drink wine. The idol Foe is represented very large, 
and frequently in three frightful shapes placed in the same temple, the principal resembling a man 
with a monstrous belly, sitting cross-legged according to the custom of the Orientals. This is called 
the Idol of Immortality. The second is the Idol of Pleasures, twenty feet high; and the third is thirty 
feet high, wears a crown, and is called the Great King Kang. Besides these, they have numberless 
little idols in pagods, in the highways, and all public places; and others called Jos, in every house. 
The name Pagod is given both to these little idols and their temples. The Bonzas of this sect are 
universally despised, and most mercenary; but practise painful ridiculous austerities for the sins of 
others as they pretend, some dragging heavy chains twenty or thirty feet long, others striking their 
head or breast with a stone, &c. They teach the deluded people that their sins and the punishment of 
the other life are redeemed by giving alms to their communities, and they sell to those that are dying 
passports for the other world. There are also in China adorers of the Great Lama who resides at 
Barantola in Thibet, and is called the Eternal Father. (See Du Halde, p. 460. .) 


The Chinese call their sacred books King, i. e., sublime doctrine; the principal of these are five—1. , 
Y. king, the oldest and most respected, attributed to Fo-hi, consists of hieroglyphic figures in lines. 
circles, polygons, &c.; the key being lost, this book is unintelligible, and rendered still more puzzling 
and obscure by interpreters; 2. , Chou-king, written by Confucius, contains the history of the three 
first dynasties, true or false; 3. , Che-king, which consists of poems without life or style, some moral, 
others impious and obscene; to excuse these, some think them supposititious, and the work of an 
interpolator; 4. , Tchun-Tsicou, spring and autumn, is a history of twelve kings who reigned in Lou, 
now Quantong; 5. , Li-ki, treats of ceremonies, rites, and customs. 


It is a popular opinion among the Chinese, that their nation has subsisted above forty thousand years, 
and was governed by emperors four thousand years, in twenty-two dynasties from Yo, or Yao, 
comprising the present reigning Tartar family, besides eight emperors from Fo-hi to Yo. Martini, in 
has Chinese History, places Fo-hi immediately after the deluge. Shuckford and others imagine Fo-hi 
to have been Noah, or Sem, who, according to those authors. travelled to the utmost boundaries of 
the eastern continent of Asia. Du Halde, Le Compte, and other Jesuits who first gave us annals of the 
Chinese empire, carry its pretended antiquity as high, though upon other principles. The enthusiasm 


which seized the first discoverers of this remote country. at the sight of the magnificence and policy 
of so vast an empire in the midst of nations sunk in barbarism, magnified every object in their ideas. 
and inclined them to receive with implicit credulity whatever the most ignorant of the natives could 
publish either to flatter their own vanity, or to raise the wonder of strangers. But when time and 
reflection had cooled their imagination, travellers began to judge of things more impartially. 


The moral precepts of Confucius, like those of Zoroaster and many others, even in America itself, 
appear to have been derived from a patriarchal tradition, which was disfigured by a mixture of 
superstition, but not entirely effaced; by which the truth or divine revelation and the sacred history is 
confirmed. of this, however, we have more pregnant proofs among the Assyrians, Phenicians, and 
Egyptians; as appears from the fragments of their historians collected by Josephus against Appion. 
&c., from Sanconiatho, &c. See Clerc’s notes on Grotius on the truth of the Christian religion. In this, 
therefore, nothing appears very singular. 


It is affirmed by many that the Christian religion flourished anciently in China; some say it was 
planted there by St. Thomas the apostle. It is certain that the Nestorians in Asia extended Christianity 
in Georgia and other places near the Caspian sea, soon after the year 778. . (See Jos. Assemani, Bibi. 
Orient, vol. 4. , pp. 478. , 481. , 482. .) That Christianity flourished many years ago in several parts of 
Great Tartary near China, is manifest though in the middle ages tainted with Nestorianism. (See 
Abulpharagius, Assemani in Bibl. Orient. t. 3. , part 2. , c. 9. : Mosheim, Hist. Tartar. Eccl. c. 3. , § 4. 
, p. 129. ; Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. passim; Renaudot, not. in Vet. Latin. Itiner. in Indiam. n. 319. .) 
Some of those countries subject to the Muscovites, have again received the faith, overawed by their 
masters, says Salmon, who have lately erected bishoprics among them. (See Nuncios Liter. Florent. 
ad an. 1748. .) From Tartary some tell us the faith was progagated in China; Kircher thinks from the 
Indies. (China illustr. part 2. , c. 7. , p. 92. .) At least Arnobius (1. 2. , adv. Gent. p. 50. ) mentions 
that the faith was settled in India, and among the Sere, Medes, and Persians. And Ebedjesu says the 
metropolitans of the Chinese were constituted by the patriarch of the Chaldeans, (ap. Jos. Assemani, 
Bibl. Orient. t. 3. , part 2.,c. 9., p. 521. , and part 1. , p. 346. .) As for the Christian monument found 
at Singanfu, commonly called Canton, (on which Kircher and Muller have published dissertations,) it 
is regarded as genuine by Kircher, Muller, Assemani, and Renaudot, but rejected by Horn, la Croze, 
&c. The travels of two Mahometans into China, in the ninth age, (published by Renaudot in 1718. ,) 
in which it is related that, in 877. , the Christians, Jews, and Mahometans were put to the sword by 
barbarians in China, are rejected as fabulous by la Croze Jablonski. (Inst. Hist. p. 242. , &c.) And that 
they are a forgery is well proved by F. de Premare, a Jesuit, (Lett. Edif. t. 19. , p. 420. .) and F. 
Parennine. (Ib. t. 21., p. 158. .) 


Whatever had happened in former ages, it is certain that when the Portuguese entered China in 1517. 
, no footsteps of Christianity were found there. In 1556. , certain Dominicans began to preach in 
China; but some were banished, others had little success. (See Ann. Dominic. p. 158. .) Also Souza, 
(part 3. , Hist. S. Domin.1. 3. , c. 1. ;) Le Quien, (Oriens Christ. t. 3. , p. 1453. .) And the Dominicans 
made no settlement in China before the year 1630. . (See Navarret, Advart, and Gonzales, Hist. Prov. 
Philipp. Dominicanorum.) The Jesuits first F. Roger, a Neapolitan, then F. Ricci, entered China in 
1580. , and got leave to settle there in 1583. . (See F. Schall, Narrat, de initio missionis Soc. Jesu, et 
de ortu Fidei in regno Chin.) The Christian religion made such progress, that in 1715. , there were in 
China above three hundred churches, and three hundred thousand Christians. But the emperor Kang- 
hi, after having been long favourable to them, began to conceive some jealousy, and in 1716. , 
forbade the missionaries to build churches or make proselytes. This prince dying in 1722. , his 
successor, Yong-tching, upon complaints made by the governor of Fokien, against the Christians, 


published most barbarous edicts, which in a great measure extirpated Christianity out of the empire. 
Among other scenes of inhumanity, he loaded with chains, and banished into Tartary, a prince of the 
blood, fourscore years old, and his whold numerous family, because they would not renounce the 
faith. They had been condemned to die; and their exile was but a more severe kind of death, seeing 
most of them died soon after in close dungeons, through hardships and want; and tthe rest were 
dispersed into other provinces, to end their days in prisons, fetters, and misery. In 1731. , he banished 
all the missionaries to Macao, a small island in the province of Canton, in which the Portuguese were 
permitted to settle. Yong-tching died in 1736. , and the missionaries hoped to be restored, but in vain; 
and, since the year 1733. , the Christians are left in most parts of China without churches and without 
pastors, under severe persecutions. The preachers who remained behind were crowned with 
martyrdom. Only some Jesuits are still retained at court, but not suffered to act as mission aries, but 
merely as mandarins who preside over the mathematics, paintings, &c., in which offices they 
tontinue in hopes of finding circumstances at length more favourable to religion. Yet they ofter 
succour the Christians who still remain in the capital, and obtain in mitigation of persecutions in the 
several provinces. And, since the year 1753. , the Jesuits in China are allowed some liberty to assist 
the Christians there. See Hist. Moderne, contin. de Rollin t. 1. , part 5. , c. 2. , p. 344. ; Modern Univ. 
Hist. in octavo, t. 8.,1..13.,c.1., sect. 6. , p. 520. ; Lettres Edif. et Cur. de Missionaries, vol. 27. 
and 28. . These lives of saints, Feb V., and chiefly Lettres Edifiantes, vol. 28. , anno 1758. . 


4887 Tavernier reckons the value of a pardo at twenty-seven sols, French money. 


4888 See his life by Bouhours, translated by Dryden, b. 6. . Some have objected, that F. Acosta, who 
published, in 1589. , his book, De Procuranda Indorum Salute, acknowledges, (1. 2. , c. 8. ,) that the 
power of working miracles did not subsist among the missionaries. But he speaks of the missionaries 
in general compared with the apostles, who all wrought miracles, and in all places. For Acosta 
himself (c. 10. , ib.) bears express testimony to the evidence and great number of stupendous miracles 
wrought by St. Francis Xavier; and mentions that some other preachers had performed miracles both 
in the East and West Indies. That the miracles of St. Francis were famous during his life, and 
immediately after his death, see Tursellin,1. 6. , vit. S. Fr. c. 1. , and the letter of king John III. to 
Bareto, viceroy of the Indies, in 1556. , in Acosta’s Rerum in Oriente Gestarum 1. , printed at 
Dilingen in 1571. , and at Paris in 1572. . See F. M n, Review of the important Controversy 
concerning Miracles, in the Appendix added by F. M—~, p. 448. . 





4889 | ettres Edif. et Cur. des Mission. vol. 27. , pref. p. 24. . 

4890 S. Fr. Xav. ep. 5. , from Cochin, anno 1544. , p. 67. . 

4891 Id.1. 2. , ep. 9. . See Lett. Edif. et Curi. des Mission. Recues,1. 7. , p. 70. . 
4892 14.1.4. , ep. 9.. 

4893 S. Fr. Xav.1. 1., ep. 1., p. 25.. 


4894 Soe his life by F. Bouhours, b. 6. , p. 679. . 


4895 The sees of Salisbury. Exeter, Wells, Litchfield, Worcester, and Hereford, were afterwards 
formed out of this of Dorchester, which was soon transferred to Winchester. For Agilbert, a 
Frenchman, who succeeded St. Birinus, understood not sufficiently the English language; for which 
reason he returned to France in 660. . Wina being appointed bishop of the West-Saxons, at 
Winchester, Eleutherius, and after him Hedda, in 676. , succeeded in that see in the same place. King 
Oswy appointed, in 650. , Dwins, bishop of Litchfield, for the Midland English. In the same country 
of Mercia another bishoprio was erected in 678. , when Eadhead was made bishop of Sidnacester this 
see was removed is Legecester, now Leicester, in 872. , and soon after to Dorchester, which 
continued the see of the bishops of East Mercia and Lyndsey till, in 1072. , the bishop Remigius of 
Feschamp translated it to Lincoln. See Godwin, de Presul. Angl. ed. nov. and Le Neve, p. 138. . 


4896 Hist1.1.,¢.4.. 

4897 Tacit Annal.1. 14. ,c. 31.. 

4898 Vit. Agricole, c. 14. . 

4899 Antiq. Britan. c. 3. , p. 22. ; Guthrie, Hist. of England, b. 1. . 
4900 Usher, ib. c. 4. , p. 29. . Harpsfield,1.1.,c.3.. 

4901 Gildas, § 6. , t. 1. ; Script. Hist. Brit. ed. Gale, p. 3.. 

4902 5 Justin. Dial. p. 345. . 

4903 § Tren.1. 1. pC. 2% 

4904 Tertul. 1. . cont. Judzos. c. 7. . 

4905 Eus, Hist.1.2.,¢.3.. 


4906 S. Chrys. Hom.1. De laudibus Pauli. t. 2. , p. 477. , ed. Montfauc. et Or. Quod Christus sit 
Deus, t. 1., p. 575... 


4907 Theodoret, de Curandis Grecor. affect.1. 9. , t. 4. , p. 610. ; see also Origen, Hom. 6. , in Luc. 


4908 Some modems think the British Christian king Lucius only took his prenomen upon receiving 
the light of faith. The Welsh call him Lever Maur, that is, Great Light. As St. Elian, who, about the 
year 450. , founded the church of Llan Elian in Anglesea, is called by them Cunnaid, that is, 
Brightness. See Rowland’s Mona Antiqua, pp. 143. , 156. . Some think Lucius was a descendant of 
Cogidunus, whom Claudius constituted king of the Dobuni, (in Gloucestershire, &c.) Claudia seems 
to have been the daughter of this Cogidunus, and to have been so called in honor of Claudius. She 
was married to Pudeas, a Roman senator, while he was in Britain. Both became Christians at Rome, 
as appears from St. Paul, an. 66. . See Tim. iv. 51. , where he sends their greetings to Timothy. She 
was called Claudia Rufina, and celebrated by Martia1,1. 4. , Epigr. 13. , and1. 11. , Epigr. 54. . She 


might prevail with Lucius, perhaps her nephew, to embrace the faith. It is remarkable that the two 
most celebrated ladies who become Christians at Rome, in the time of the apostles, were both 
Britons, Claudia and Pomponia Grecina, wife of Aulus Plautius. Carte fancies that Lucius reigned 
beyond the Picts’ wall, was contemporary to Constantius Chlorus, and the same person with Cenau, 
son of Coil, whom he supposes to have been father of St. Helen, and king of the Cumbri, extended 
from Lancashire to Dunbritton on the north side of the Clyde, in Scotland. In this system Lucius was 
brother-in-law to Constantius, uncle to Constantine the Great, and might build churches, create 
episcopal sees, and establish Christianity. This conjectrue he founds upon these circumstances, that 
the British and Scottish writers make Lucius the son of Coil; that Coila, now spelled Kyle in 
Scotland, takes its name from a British prince, and the two British coins of Lucius bear with the word 
Luc, the figure of the cross, which Spanheim the Younger pretends not to have been stamped upon 
any coin before Constantine’s victory in 312. . (See Fred. Spanheim, t. 3. , Miscellan. Append. De 
Traditis Conversionibus Lucij Regis, Julie Mammee, et Philippi Imp. Disquisitio Tripartita, p. 390. , 
t. 2. , op.) Also Sam. Basnage, (Annal. ad an. 181. , n. 3. ,) and Carte’s Hist. of England, v01.1, p. 
137. . But in this system the positive authority of Bede, &c. is set aside, and a complication of 
conjectures substituted in lieu of historical facts. 


4909 §_ Peter Chrysol. Serm. 107. and 165. . 


4910 It is related by some moderns, that St. Aderitus, the immediate successor of St. Apollinaris, and 
eleven other successive bishops of that see to St. Severus; also St. Peter II. or Chrysologus, were all 
miraculously chosen by a dove appearing over their heads. Muratori makes it a subject of inquiry, 
whether this story did not take its rise from pictures in which the Holy Ghost was drawn under that 
emblem, to express that he had presided in their elections. 


4911 st Pet. Chrys. Serm. 36. , 86. , 120., 122... 
4912 serm. 65. , 67. , 68. , &c. 

4913 Serm. 12. . 

4914 Serm. 156. . 

4915 Serm. in Calendas. 

4916 Serm. 130. . 

4917 Serm. 175. . 

4918 Jos. Assemani, Bibl. Orient. t. 1. , p. 63. . 


4919 This see was first erected at Shireburne, in the reign of Ina, king of the West-Saxons, who 
procured the bishopric of Winchester to be divided into two, and the counties of Dorset, Somerset. 
Wiltshire, Devon, and Cornwall, to be assigned to the bishopric of Shireburne, about the year 705. . 
In 905. this was again divided, and Wiltshire and Somersetshire allotted to a new bishopric, which 
was erected at Wilton, then the capital city. Bishop Herman, in 1050. , united again the two sees of 


Shireburne and Wilton, and, a little before his death, in 1077. , removed his residence from Wilton to 
Salisbury, two miles distant: from which time Wilton sunk so low as out of twelve churches to have 
only one. Old Salisbury was a good town ever since the time of the Romans, was famous for its 
strong castle, and stood on a hill a mile from the river Avon. Bishop Herman having removed hither 
his see, St. Osmund, his successor, erected there his cathedral and palace, of which no token is now 
standing, only a chapel of St. Mary. Want of water, and disputes with the earl of Salisbury, who had 
always a garrison in the castle, moved the bishops to build themselves a house at Harpham village, a 
mile off, upon the Avon; and the inhabitants following them thither. Old Salisbury was deserted, and 
New Salisbury was built in this agreeable situation, Its origin may be dated in 1219. , when, the 
cathedral in honor of the Blessed Virgin was begun by the learned bishop Richard Poure. It was forty 
years in building, under three kings, Richard I., John, and Henry III., and was consecrated in 1258. . 
If York and Lincoln cathedrals are more stately, this is the most regular Gothic building in the 
kingdom, in length four hundred and seventy-eight feet; in breadth, in the body, seventy-six feet, in 
the lower great cross-aisle, two hundred and ten feet, in the upper one, one hundred and fifty feet; in 
height to the vaulting, eighty feet; the fine spire so justly admired, is four hundred and ten feet high: 
the cloister is one hundred and sixty feet square. See Leland’s Itinerary, t. 3. , pp. 76. , 81. . Dr. 
Brown Willis on Mitred Abbevs, t. 2. . Le Neve’s Fasti Anglicani, p. 256. . 


4920 Eadmer, Hist. Novor.1. 1. , p. 40., et.1. 2., p. 45. ; Conc. t. 10., p. 494. . 
4921 Johnson, Gen. Pref. to English Canons, p. 17. . 


4922 This appears from the Constitutions of Henry Chichley, archbishop of Canterbury, anno 1416. , 
art. 2... And Ralph Higden testifies, (ad, an. 1077. ,) “that Osmund drew up an Ordinal, which was 
received by almost all England, Ireland, and Wales.” “This Ordinal,” says Johnson, (t. 2. , ad an. 
1416. ,) “was a book by which all the differences are reduced to one certain form, both as to the text 
and rubrics, and what was before doubtful was ascertained.” This author observes, that this Ordinal is 
improperty called by some a new liturgy; which no bishop is allowed to frame. St. Osmund only 
adjusted the uncertainties, and supplied certain defects in the series, rubrics, and directions for choral 
service; he should have added, in the accidental prayers. For his Ordinal contained a new ritual, 
missal, and breviary, or a complete regulation of the rules and ceremonies, to be observed in them, 
and a prescription of the particular prayers which a bishop was allowed to prescribe for his diocess; 
before, this was reserved to the pope for the sake of greater uniformity. 


4923 See Legationi Card. Poli in Anglia MS. in Bibl. Coll. Angl. Duac. 5., vol. folio. 
4924 5. Chrys. ep. 14. . 

4925 Socr.1. 7.,c. 8.. 

4926 See Ceillier, t. 10. , p. 467.. 


4927 The onic sect, founded by Thales, ended in Archelaus the master of Socrates; but this is only 
true of public schools of this sect, for many particular persons followed it much later. 


4928 S. Clem. Alex. Strom.1. 1., p. 274. . et ap. Eus.1.5.,c.11.. 


4929 Strom1. 1. ,p. 278. . 
4930 Fus.1.6.,c.3.. 


4931 Photius, cod. 109. , gives an abstract of several errors found in a book of this father called 
Hypotiposes. A fragment of this work is extant, entitled, An extract of the oriental doctrine of 
Theodotus (of Palestine.) Photius says, the heretics had corrupted this writing. St. Clement also 
copied sometims the sentiments of philosophers and others, which he never approved or adopted. 
This charge, however, has weakened his authority, in points of doctrine; though it is certain that he 
lived and died in the communion of the church, and condemned all heresies which she condemned. 


4932 Catal. et Ep. ad Magn. 
4933 Heret. Fab.1. 1.,¢. 8.. 
4934 5 Aug. in Ps. 120. and 137. , pp. 1382. , 1826. . 


4935 Conc. t. 5. , p. 834. , and Du Chesne, Hist. Franc. Scriptores Coetanci, t. 1. , p. 853. , Freher, 
Corpus Francice Historie, t. 1. . 


4936 Conc. t. 5. , p. 832. ; Du Chesne and Freher, ib. 
4937 Spicileg. t.3., p.9., &c. 


4938 Ay. Du Chesne, ib. pp. 851. , 852. , 863. . 


4939 





Procop. de Adific; Justinian,1. 1. ,c.6.. p. 31. , Putignani, Diatr. 1., c.5., pp. 37. , 52... 
4940 ny Cange, Constantinopolis Christiana,1. 4. , c. 6. , n. 67. ; Codinue Orig. Constan p. 62. . 
4941 Clem. Alex. Strom.1. 7. , t. 2., p. 877. ,n. 10., et 15. , ed. Oxon. anno 1715. . 


4942 Constit Apost.1.5.,c.19., etl. 7.,c.24.. 





4943 See pope Benedict XIV. in Literis Apostolicis ad Joan V. Portug Reg. nove edit. Martvr. Rom 
prefixis, an. 19. ad 36.. 


4944 Falconius published, in 1751. , from a manuscript of the tenth age, in the Vatican library, the 
life of St. Nicholas of Pinara, whom he pretends to be the same with St. Nicholas of Myra. But, in the 
life of the former, express mention is made of a church, or martyrium, dedicated in honor of the great 
St. Nicholas, (of Myra,) who must consequently have been dead before the other was born, as Jos. 
Assemani proves; (in Cal. Univ. ad 6. Dec. p. 424. , t. 5. ;) and this distinction is demonstrated by the 
church built at Constantinople by Justinian, in honor of the great St. Nicholas, as he is usually styled 
by the Greeks, and by many other arguments. (See Jos. Assemani, ib. and Nicholas Putignani, 
Diatriba 1. .) St. Nicholas of Pinara was born at Pharrais, near Myra, was afterwards abbot of Holy 


Sion, and was at length consecrated bishop of Pinara, which church he governed five years, and died 
there; and his relics were kept with honour in the church of the monastery of Holy Sion in Pharroa, 
near Pinara in Lycia, the abbot of which place subscribed the second council of Nice, in 787. . 
Falconius supposes St. Nicholas of Pinara to have been born in 480. , ordained bishop in 547. : that 
he assisted at the council of Myra, held about the controversy concerning the three chapters in 550. , 
and died in 551. . From the year of his death, the other epochs are determined by the history of his 
life. But Jos. Assemani demonstrates, (t. 6. , in Calend. Univ. ad 4. Apr. p. 230. ,) that St. Nicholas of 
Pinara flourished in the seventh century, and died in 699. , having governed the see of Pinara, from 
the year 694. , five years. His body remained in the church of his monastery at Pharroa, together with 
the relics of St. John Baptist, SS. Theodorus Sergius and Bacchus, MM., and of the forty martyrs of 
Sebaste. See Assemani ad 4. April. 


4945 Falconius, Acta Primigenia S. Nicolai, p. 131. . 


4946 Soe also on this translation, Dandulus, in Chronico Venet0,1. 7. , pp. 157. , 256. , ap. Murat, 
Italic; Rerum Scriptores, t. 12. . Though Dandulus lived only in 1350. : neither can he or other 
Venetians be heard, who pretend, so many years after, that the relics of St. Nicholas were brought to 
Venice, since two learned men of Bari, and Sigebert, a foreigner of the same age, assure us they were 
translated to Bari. And it is manifest, that the Venetians only carried home, in 1097. , what the 
citizens of Bari had left, namely, the bodies of two other bishops, Theodorus and another Nicholas, 
and some of the unctuous matter that was found in the sepulcher of St. Nicholas. The church of one 
of the twenty-three great monasteries of the Greeks on Mount Athos, is dedicated in honour of St. 
Nicholas. See Montfaucon, Paleographia Greca,1. 7. , p. 493. . 


4947 St. Nicholas is called particularly the patron of children, not only because he made their 
instruction a principal part of his pastoral care, but chiefly because he always retained the virtues, the 
meekness, the simplicity, without guile or malice, and the humility of his tender age, and in his very 
infancy devoted himself to God by a heroic piety: these reasons are given in the ancient MS. book of 
Festivals at Sarum, fol. 55. . On the great solemnity with which it was kept by the boys at the 
cathedral of Sarum, at Eton school, and in other schools and colleges: see the History and Antiquities 
of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, printed anno 1722. , p. 74.. 


4948 ¢ Theoph.1. 2. , ad Autolyc. p. 78. , &c. 

4949 12. , ad Autolyc. p. 183. . 

4950 Defens. fidei Nicene, sect. 2.,c. 4., p.122.. 

4951 Nourry, in Apparatu ad Bibliothecam Patrum, t. 2. , Diss. 4., c.3., p. 491. . 
4952 § Theoph.1. 2. , p. 88. . 

4993 Th. p. 100. . 


499472. p.94.. 


499512. pp. 102., 103. . 


4996 Th et. p. 104. . 





4957 Tatian, an Assyrian by birth, a Christian, and an able orator, went to Rome, and there became a 
disciple of St. Justin; but, after his martyrdom, being puffed up with pride, which often attends an 
opinion of a man’s own knowledge, he became the head and author of the heresy of the Encratites or 
Continent so called beacuse they condemned marriage, and the use of certain meats and wine, 
leading in appearance sober and austere lives. Tatian also adopted Marcion’s distinction of two Gods, 
of which the second was the Creator, and to him he ascribed the Old Testament, the New to the other. 
With the Docete he pretended that Christ suffered only in appearance. (See St. Clement of 
Alexandria, St. Epiphanius, St. Jerom &c.) Tatian’s Discourse against the Gentiles was certainly 
written by him before his fall; for in it he approves marriage. This work is extremely full of profance 
learning, and the style is elegant enough, but exuberant, and the book wants method. In it he proves 
that the Greeks were not the inventors of the sciences, which they learned from the Hebrews, and had 
abused them. He intermixeth many satirical refletions upon the ridiculous theology of the heathens, 
and the corrupt manners of their gods and philosophers. The best edition of this work is given at the 
end of St. Justin’s works, published at Oxford in 1700. , by Mr. Worth, archdeacon of Worcester; and 
that of the Maurist Benedictins. Tatian’s Harmony of the Gospels, which reduced all the four into 
one, was anciently famous, even amongst Catholics, but dangerous by the affected omission of 
passages which proved the descent of Christ from David (See Theodoret, Heret, Fabul.1. 1. , c. 20. .) 
It was called Diatesseron or Four in One; but is not now extant 


4998 Epiph. her. 46. . 


4959 “’Tis mortal sin an onion to devour, 
Each clove of garlic is a sacred power 
Religious nations sure, and blest abodes, 
Where ev’ry orchard is o’errun with gods. 


Juv. Sat. 15. , v. 12. , by Tate. 


4960 Athenagoras an Athenian Christian philosopher, in the same age wrote a book “On the 
Resurrection of the Dead,” in which this article is confirmed. The same author presented his Apology 
or Legation for the Christians to Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus about the year 177. . 
Neither of these works was known to Eusebius or St. Jerom: but the Legation is quoted by St 
Methodius, bishop of Olympus, and martyr in the persecution of Dioclesian (ap. S. Epiph. her. 64. , 
n. 21. ,) and by Photius, (cod. 224. .) Both these pieces, especially the apology, are methodical, solid, 
and elegant, though the style is too diffusive. They are translated into English by Humphreys, and 
printed at London, in 1714. with a dissertation on A henagoras and another on the resurrection of the 
dead. 


4961 Every magistrate who was a judge of military persons and causes, and a commander of the 
soldiery, was styled a pretor, and his court was called pretorium. The prefect of the pretorium at 


Rome was the commander of the emperor’s guard called pretorian: to him was committed the care of 
maintaining public discipline and good manners, and he received all appeals made from governors of 
provinces. This office was created by Augustus to supply the duties of Magister Militum under the 
dictators. See Hotomanus De Magistratibus Romanorum,1. 1. , p. 1874. , (ap. Grevium, t. 2. .) 
Constantine the Great abolished the pretorian guards and the pretorium at Rome, and instituted four 
prefects of the pretorium, two in the East, the one called of the East, the other of Illyricum; and two 
in the West, called the one of Italy, the other of the Gauls. These were the supreme magistrates of the 
empire, and held the next place to the emperor. All other magistrates and governors in their provinces 
were subject to them, and they commanded both the armies and the provinces. See Onuphrius, De 
Imperio Romano, c. 24. , (ap. Grevium, t. 1. , p. 449. ;) Hotomanus, De Magistrat. Rom.1. 1. , (Ib. t. 
2. .) Also, Notitia Dignitatum Imperii Occid. p. 1790. , (ap. Grev. t. 7. , p. 1790. .) Gutherius, De 
Officiis Domus Auguste apud Sallangre. In Thesauro Antiquit. Rom. t. 3. . 

4962 s+ Basil., ep. 55. . 

4963 See Vagliano, Vite de gli Arcivescovi di Milano, c. 15. , p. 98. . The poem of St. Ennodius in 
his praise, and the epitaph of St. Marcellina, composed by St. Simplicianus, still extant in St. 
Ambrose’s church. 

4964 s+ Ambr. ep. 20.,n. 12.. 

4969 Ep, 20. ,n. 15. . 

4966 s+ Aug. Conf.1.5.,c. 13.,1.6.,¢.3.. 

4967 St. Ambr.1. 1. , de Virgin. 

4968 See SS. Theodora and Didymus. 

4969 7 1. , de Virgin, c. 10. , and1. de Instit. Virgin, c. 1.. 

4970 st. Ambr.1. 3. , de Virgin, c. 1... 

4971 L. ad Virg. laps., c. 6. . 

4972 st. Ambr. Offic.1. 2. , c. 15. , n. 70. , etc. 38... 

4973 Paulin. vit. Ambrose, n. 38. . 

4974 St. Ambr. de Excessu Fr. Satvri. 

4975 st. Ambr. ep. 17.. 


4976 Ep. 18... 


4977 Rufin. Hist.1. 11. , c. 15. ; St. Ambrose, ep 20. , ad Soror. Mabill. Itin. Ital. p. 17. . 
4978 St. Aug.1. 6. , cap. Julian, c. 14. ,n.41.. 

4979 1 ult. Cod. Theod. de Fide Cathol. 

4980 st. Ambr. ep. 21. . ad Valen. 

4981 See Ambr. Serm. de Basil, non trad. post. ep. 21. ,n.8.,19.. 

4982 Serm. de Basil, non trad. n. 34. , Paulin. vit. n. 3. . 

4983 § Isid. Offic.1. 1.,c. 7.;S. Aug, Conf. 1..9.,¢.7.. 


4984 Several hymns composed by St. Ambrose are still used by the Latin Church in the divine office. 
Among these, twelve are ascribed to him by St. Austin, St. Isidore, Bede, Cassiodorus, the Roman 
council in 430. , &c., as Deus Creator Omnium—Jam surgit hora tertia—Veni Redemptor Gentium 
Illuminans altissimus—Aterna Christi Munera—Somno refectis artubus—Consors paterni luminis— 
O lux beata Trinitas—Fit porta Christi pervia, &c. Most of the hymns which occur in the daily or 
ferial office in the Latin Church seem to be St. Ambrose’s. This holy doctor is said to have first 
introduced into the West the custom of singing hymns in the church. Those which he made are so 
composed, that the sense ends at the fourth verse, that they may be sung by two chorusses. St. Hilary 
was at the same time an excellent composer of hymns. George Cassander, in the dedicatory epistle 
before his Collection of Hymns, observes, that these titles of hymns, A Hymn of St. Peter, of St. Paul, 
&c., are to be thus understood, A hymn or song of praise of God, in memory of St. Peter, St. Paul, 
&c. And so we are to understand a church, an altar, a mass of St. Peter, of St. Paul, &c., which 
manner of speaking occurs in SS. Ambrose, Austin, &c. 


4989 Ep. 2. 


4986 S. Ambr. ep 22. , S. Aug. Conf.1.9.,c. 7. et 1., and1. 22. , de Civ. c. 8. , n. 2. ; also Serm. 286. 
, (ol. 39. , de div.) c. 8. , n. 2... See on SS. Gervasius and Protasius, June 19. . 


4987 5 Aug. Conf.1.9.,¢.7.. 


4988 Cave’s Life of St. Ambrose, sect. 4. , p. 400. . See Petri Puricelli Historica Dissertatio de SS. 
Gervasio et Protasio, in fol. Mediolani, 1658. . 


4989 st. Ambrose built four churches at Milan. 1. . Dedicated to God in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
and all holy virgins, now called St. Simplicianus’s. 2. . In honour of St. Peter, now called St. 
Nazarius’s. 3. . In honour of all the saints, now St. Dionysius’s. 4. . In honour of all saints, commonly 
called the Ambrosian. It never was the cathedral, but St. Ambrose was there interred; and his body, 
and those of SS. Gervasius and Protasius repose there to this day. The archbishop, Peter Oldradus, in 
784. , built an adjoining monastery, called St. Ambrose’s. Archbishop Arnulph, in 1002. , erected 
there the figure of the brazen serpent brought from Constantinople, not that which Moses set up in 


the desert, but a type of the cross, as was usual. (See Gretser, De Cruce,1. 1. , c. 41. .) The same 
archbishop placed there a great wooden cross, in which he put a considerable portion of Christ’s true 
cross. See Petri Puricelli Descriptio Historica Basilica Ambrosiane, ap. Grevium, t. 4. ; Thesaur. 
Scriptor. Ital. c. 2., pp 49. , 472. . 

4990 5 Amb. ep. 24. . 

4991 Theodoret,1.5.,c. 18. . 


4992 Sozom.1. 7.,c.5.,6.. 





4993 5 Aug.1.5., de Civ. c. 26... 

4994 Evagr. Vit. Patr. c. 1. . 

4995 5. Ambr. ep. 40. . 

4996 Paulin. in Vit. S. Ambros. 

4997 See Claudian Consul. Honor Sozom.1. 7. ,c. 14. . Pacatus in Panegyr. 

4998 Socrat.1.5.,c. 14.; Symmach.1. 1. , ep. 31. ; Prudent.1. 1. ; cont. Symmach. v. 503. . 


4999 Theodoret,1. 5. , c. 17.; S. Aug. de Civ. Dei,1. 5. , c. 29. ; S. Ambr. ep. 15. ; Paulin. &c. 


ENDNOTES 


2000 §Ambr. ep. 51.. 

2001 «secutus es errantem: sequere poenitentem.”Paulin. Vit. Ambr. n. 24. . 
3002 Theodoret, Hist.1. 5. ,c. 18. . 

2003 ps, 108. . 

5004 L. 13. , Cod. Theod. de poen. 

2005 Theodoret, Hist.1. 5. , c. 18. . Sozom. lib. 7., c. 24.. 

2006 so7om.1. 7. 5222: 

2007 Evagr. Vit. Patr. c. 1. . Theodoret, Hist.1.5.,c. 24. . 

3008 Leg. 1. , Siquis maledic. Imper. Cod. Theodos. 


9009 Rufin.1. 2., c. 33.. 


3010 Claudian, in Paneg. Consul. Honor. Oros.1. 7. , c. 35..S. Aug.1. 26. , de Civ. Dei. Rufin. Socr. 
Sozom. Theodoret. 


2011 Theodor1. 5. ,¢. 24. . 
9012 Evagr.1. 1.,c. 1. , Pallad. in Lausiac. c. 4. . 


3013 Claudian, though a Pagan, thus addresses Theodosius on this victory: 
“O nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat zther, 


Et fortunati veniunt ad classica venti.” 
9014 s+ Ambr. ep. 61. . 


3015 Ep, 62... 


3016 This was prescribed in some penitential canons. See St. Basil to St. Amphil. c. 13. , Num. c. 31. 
; St. Ambrose in fun. Theodos. 


5017 Oros.1. 7. , c. 36.. 


9018 paulin. in vit. Ambros. n. 32. ; St. Aug. ep. 31., et ep. 7., alias ep. 46. ; S. Paulin. Natal. 9. ; S. 
Gaudent. Serm. 17. , p. 90. ; Bibl. Patr. Ennod. Carm. 18. . 


3019 Paulin. n. 39. . 
3020 S. Ambr.1. 2. , de poenit. c. 6., n. 40... 
3021 th 6. 10.,n.91.,92.. 


5022 “Siquis occulta habens crimina.” Daillé will have it to be read, “Siquis multa habens crimina.” 
But his correction is condemned by the authority of all manuscript copies. 


2023 The same doctrine, and some of the same expressions occur in the six books On the 
Sacraments, which are ascribed to St. Ambrose by the writers of the ninth century, and in MSS. of the 
eighth century. The author was a bishop, lived where the number of adult catechumens was very 
great, and remains of idolatry still subsisted. But the work is an imitation of St. Ambrose’s on the 
mysteries, more at large, written in a low, flat style. If these books should not be St. Ambrose’s, as 
the Benedictin editors of his works doubt, and Ceillier and Rivet (p. 397. ) think most probable, the 
cause of the church is so much the stronger, by having two vouchers instead of one. See the remarks 
of the Benedictin editors, (t. 3. , p. 341. , ed. Ben.) The ancient liturgy and ecclesiastical office of the 
church of Milan, called the Ambrosian rite, certainly received a new lustre from our saint’s care, but 
is proved from his writings to have been older as to many accidental differences from the Roman; 
whether St. Barnabas, or more probably, St. Marocles was the first author. See Le Brun, Explic. des 
Cérém. de la Messe, (t. 2. , diss. 3. , p. 175. ,) and L’Origine Apostolica della Chiesa Milanese, e del 
Rito della Stessa. Opera del dottore Nicolo Sormanni, Oblato e Prefecto della Bibl. Ambros. in 
Milano. 1755. . The sermons attributed to St. Ambrose in former editions are thrown by the 
Benedictins into the Appendix, with the treatise, To a Devout Virgin, and two Prayers before Mass, 
though some critics think one of these, which begins “Summe Sacerdos,” &c., differs not so much in 
style but it may be the work of our saint. On the Te Deum, see Berti’s Life of St. Austin, also Le 
Brun, &c. 


The Commentaries of St. Ambrose on the scripture were originally sermons which he preached to his 
people. His Hexaémeron, or On the Work of Six Days, or The Creation, is copied in some places 
from St. Basil. His book On Paradise, or on the Fall of Adam, is a continuation of the same work. His 
books On Cain and Abel, On Noah and the Ark, On Isaac, and On the Soul, (in which he explains the 
union of the Divine Word with the soul, and that of Christ with his church by an application of the 
sacred book of Canticles to that subject,) contain an exposition of those parts of scripture, and set off 
in an elegant and beautiful style the lives of those patriarchs as excellent models of virtue. In his 
treatise On the Advantage of Death he shows the happiness of dying, because death has nothing 
terrible in itself, and is a deliverance from snares and sin; for to live on still to sin without repentance, 
is worse than to die at present in sin. He closes it by a pathetic invitation of souls to heaven. The 


treatise On the Flight of the World is filled with solid instructions on the vanity of the world, the 
danger of its charms, and the frailty of our nature prone to evil. In the two books On Jacob, and On a 
Happy Life, he gives excellent instructions on docility and perseverance to the new baptized 
Christians, with an exposition of the history of that patriarch. It is followed by the book On Joseph, 
and by that On the Benedictions of the Twelve Patriarchs. That On Elias and Fasting, consists of 
sermons preached before and in Lent, and commends fasting and the virtue of temperance. That On 
Naboth, is an invective against avarice from that part of Achab’s history. That On Toby is composed 
out of several sermons preached on the virtues of that holy man. The four books On the 
Interpellation, or, Complaints of Job and David, are a strong description of the miseries, dangers, and 
snares of this life; for even affluence of earthly goods is a dangerous snare, by which souls fall into 
pride and the forgetfulness of God. The apology of David justifies the honour of that holy king, 
inasmuch as his repentance expiated his crimes. The saint gives a devout and elegant exposition of 
the Miserere psalm, which expressed the penitential sentiments in which the king wept for his sins all 
the remainder of his life. His commentaries on several of the psalms abound in excellent maxims of 
morality: that on the hundred and eighteenth is his master-piece. His commentary on St. Luke was 
the first that was written among the Latins on that gospel. Several excellent passages of morality and 
piety, are interspersed in this work; and the saint admirably expresses his tender and ardent love to 
our Divine Redeemer; but a great part of this book is taken up in showing the harmony and 
concordance of the evangelists in the sacred history. 


The treatise To a Virgin that was Fallen, is attributed to St. Ambrose in ancient MSS. and though the 
style differs from that of his other works, it seems not sufficient alone to disprove the testimony of 
the oldest copies that are extant; at least the author was a bishop, and very ancient. The virgin was a 
young lady of quality, who had pronounced her vows publicly before the people, taken the veil, and 
entered a monastery. Yet three years after fell into sin with a man, and had a child: was convicted 
before the bishop, and put under public penance. The author of this treatise represents to her the 
heinousness of her crime, exhorts her to do penance in continual sorrow and grief all the rest of her 
life, that at least she might avoid the punishment of hell, and tells her that she ought not to expect 
absolution in this life; so as ever to be released from the severity of her penance before her death. 
This expression may be softened by a mild interpretation, though some have thought it savours of 
Novatianiam, and consequently that the author cannot be this father; it was, perhaps, some other 
prelate of the same name. 


St. Ambrose in the rules which he lays down for oratory, requires a chaste, simple, clear style, full of 
weight and gravity, without either affecting elegance, or despising the smoothness and graces of 
language. Yet he fell into the fashionable defects of his time, and gave his discourse such ornaments 
as were then in vogue. But, notwithstanding puns and quibbles which he sometimes uses, he wrote 
with uncommon force, and with an affecting tenderness. For an instance of the first, Fenelon appeals 
to his letter of Theodosius; and of the latter, to what he writes on the death of his brother, Satyrus. 
The books which he took pains about are very smart, ingenious, and adorned with flowers and 
figures: in the rest, his style is always noble, short, sententious, and full of strokes of wit; it always 
has a certain sweetness and smoothness. His letters to the emperors and some others are 
masterpieces, and show how well he was acquainted with the world and business, and had a free air 
and easy way in conversing with all ranks, and managing all affairs. See the Benedictin monks of St. 
Vanne, Critiques de M. Dupin, t. 3. . 


5024 ¢+ Ambr.1. 1. . Offic. c. 18., n. 72. . 


9025 Thid.1.1., c. 36. , n. 184.. 


2026 The Roman orator wrote a famous book of offices, or practical precepts of morality, which two 
Roman emperors read so diligently as to be able to repeat it by heart. It is, nevertheless, imperfect, 
and would have been more useful if the method in some parts had been clearer. To remedy this last 
inconvenience, the Marquis Andrea Luigi de Sylva, in his elegant and prolix Italian commentary on 
Cicero’s Offices, dedicated to Don Philip of Spain, duke of Parma, printed at Vicenza in 1756. , has 
reduced the principles of morality laid down in this book into a clearer order. But the author was 
unacquainted with the duties of resignation, humility, mortification, penance, and others, and even of 
the regulation of the affections, and the end of our actions. Aristotle’s ethics seem the most complete 
system of morals that ever came from the pen of a heathen, and the four cardinal virtues are 
explained by him in a clear and beautiful order. Yet he is utterly a stranger to the most heroic moral 
virtues; and spoils the rest by allowing a mixture of vanity, pride, and self-love in the composition of 
every virtue. His description of the magnanimous or perfectly virtuous man is the portraiture of the 
most intolerable refined pride. (Ethic.1. 7. , c. 7. , 8. . See Francis II., duke of Rochefoucault’s 
Maxims, and M. |’Esprit, Fausseté des Vertues Humaines.) Indeed so much is man’s reason blinded 
by his passions, that the systems of morality laid down by all the greatest heathen philosophers are 
disgraced by many shocking impieties and absurdities. (See Bishop Cumberland on the Law of 
Nature.) And the best human virtues which are barely human (or destitute of principles of revealed 
religion) are mostly so interested that self-love seems to spring of all the actions and affections which 
they produce; pure virtue is very rare, and only found where it is built on the gospel principles of 
self-denial, and the crucifixion of inordinate self-love. This gives a great advantage to this work of 
St. Ambrose above those of heathen philosophers, though he often confines his discourse to moral or 
philosophical considerations. However, the author discovers how great an advantage morality derives 
from the gospel revelation. Thus he shows (b. 3. . ch. 1. ) that the maxim of Scipio, “That he was 
never more busy nor less alone than when he was by himself,” was more excellently verified in 
Moses, Elias, Eliseus, and the apostles, who not only knew how to converse with themselves, but 
also were always with God, and employed in heavenly meditation, which is the just man’s delight. 


3027 Paulin. n. 47. . 
2028 Soe Pagi ad an. 397. . 


2029 These four doctors are St. Jerom, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory the Great. 


3030 





Tillemont, Hist. des Emp. t. 5. , p. 540. . 


3031 sy. Faro, in ancient writings, is called Burgondofaro, and St. Fara, Burgundofara. Baillet (28. 
Oct. in S. Faro) pretends that they were so called because Burgundie farones, or lords of the 
kingdom of Burgundy; for this critic pretends that Brie was part of the province of the Senones, 
which belonged to the dominions of Gontran, king of Orleans and Burgundy, though it had formerly 
been part of the kingdom of Austrasia. See F. Daniel, Hist. t. 1. , p. 146. . But Du Plessis shows that 
Meaux belonged not to Gontran, but to Theodebert I., king of Austrasia; and that, Fara signifying 
lineage, these names implied that the persons were of Burgundian extraction, which Jonas, in the Life 
of St. Fara, testifies to have been the interpretation of this name. See Mabillon, Act. Ben. p. 617. . 
Ruinart, Not. in Chron. Fredegarii, p. 621. . Du Plessis, Hist. de Meaux. Not. 11., p. 632. ,t. 1.. 


3032 Saltus Briegius, Bede, &c. 

3033 See Du Plessis, n. 17. , p. 639. . 

3034 Reg. S. Bened. c. 7. , Poenitent. S. Columbani, p. 98. . 

2035 See Mabill. Act. Bened. pp. 439. , 441. , 442. . 

2036 Bede,1.3.,¢.8.. 

5037 Sueton. in Tib. c. 52. . See Rob. Stephen. Thes. ling. Latin; V. Naturalis. 
3038 py Plessis, note 34. , p. 699. ,t.1.. 

3039 Bede,1. 3. , c. 8.. Brev. Meldens. Menolog. Bened. 


2040 ‘At what time the abbey of Faremoutier exchanged the rule of St. Columban for that of St. 
Bennet, has been the subject of warm debates between le Cointe and the Benedictins. The latest 
epoch that can be fixed is about the time of Charlemagne. Within half a league from Faremoutier is 
situated the abbey of La Celle, which name was formerly given to hermitages and small monasteries. 
This was raised upon the cell of St. Blandin, a hermit, born of poor parents, who died there on the 1. 
st of May, about the tenth century. A council of Meaux, about the year 1082. , ordered all small 
communities which did not maintain above ten monks, to be subjected either to Marmoutier or Cluni. 
Thus La Celle became subject to the former. In 1633. , the monks of Marmoutier yielded it to F. 
Francis Walgrave and the English Benedictin monks, upon condition that the claustral prior, after his 
election, be instituted to his office by, and his community be subject to, the visitation of the grand 
prior and monks of Marmoutier. (See the deed of this convention in Du Plessis, t. 2. , n. 40. , p. 343. , 
and his account of this transaction, t. 1.. p. 117. ,1. 2. , n. 38. .) The English Benedictins were aliens 
in France till naturalized by Lewis XIV. in 1650. , by letters patent, which were renewed in 1674. , 
and again by Lewis XV. in 1723. , (ib. p. 734. , t. 2. , p. 443. .) 


3041 See Mabillon, Act. SS. Bened. t. 2. , p. 449. , et Annal. Bened. t. 1. , p. 434. . Du Plessis, note 
19. , p. 642... 


3042 Soe her last will and testament, published by Toussaints Du Plessis, Hist. de l’Eglise de Meaux. 
Places Justificatives, t.2., p.1.. 


3043 Dy Plessis, t. 1. ,1.5.,n. 12. , pp. 433. , 434. . 
3044 Ib. Places Justif. t. 2. , pp. 320. , 322. . 
3045 August. Carcat, Vie de S. Fare, p. 238. , &c. 


5046 Toa 49, 33... 


3047 Ica 49. :1.. 


2048 See their suffrages enumerated by F. Francis Davenport, called in religion F. Fr. of St. Clare; 
and by Frassen, t. 8. , p. 188. . 


3049 The question concerning the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary had been 
agitated with great warmth in the university of Paris, when both the university and bishop, in 1387. , 
condemned certain propositions of John de Montesano, a Dominican, in which this privilege was 
denied. The council of Basil, in 1439. , (Sess. 36. ,) declared the belief of her Immaculate Conception 
to be conformable to the doctrine and devotion of the church, to the Catholic faith, right reason, and 
the holy scriptures, and to be held by all Catholics. But this council was at that time a schismatical 
assembly, nor could its decree be of force. It was, nevertheless, received by a provincial council held 
at Avignon in 1457. , and by the university of Paris. When some gave scandal by warmly contesting 
the Immaculate Conception, this famous university passed a decree in 1497. , in which it was 
enacted, that no one should be admitted in it to the degree of doctor of divinity who did not bind 
himself by oath to defend this point. (See Spondan, Contin. Baron. ad an. 1497. . Buleus, Hist. 
Universit. Paris, t.5., p. 815. . Fleury, cont. t. 24. , p. 336. . Frassen, t. 8. , p. 227. .) The council of 
Trent declared, in the decree concerning original sin, that it was not its intention to include in it the 
Immaculate Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and ordered the decree of Sixtus IV. relating to this point to 
be observed. That pope, in 1476. , granted certain indulgences to those who assisted at the office and 
mass on the feast of her Conception; and, in 1483. , by another constitution, forbade any one to 
censure this festival, or to condemn the opinion which asserted the Virgin Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception. St. Pius V. by his bull in 1570. , forbade either the opinion which affirmed, or that which 
denied it, to be censured. Paul V. in 1616. , reiterated the same prohibition, and, in 1617. , forbade 
any one to affirm in sermons, theses, or other like public acts, that the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
conceived in original sin. Gregory XV. in 1622. , forbade any one to affirm this even in private 
disputations, except those to whom the holy see gives a special license to do it, which he granted to 
the Dominicans, provided they do it privately, and only among themselves: but he ordered, that in the 
office or mass of this festival no other title than simply that of the Conception should be used. 
Alexander VII., in 1671. , declared that the devotion of honouring the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is pious; yet prohibits the censuring these who do not believe her Conception 
immaculate. Philip II. of Spain demanded of Paul V. and Philip IV. of Gregory XV. a definition of 
this question, but could obtain nothing more than the foregoing bulls. See Luke Wadding, (the 
learned Irish Franciscan, who lived some time in Spain, and died at Rome in 1655. ,) De legatione 
Philippi II. et Philippi IV. ad Paulum V. et Greg. XV. pro definienda Controversia de Conceptione 
Virginis. In the latest edition of the Roman Index, a certain little office of the Immaculate Conception 
is condemned; but this censure is not to be extended to other such little offices. In the prayers 
themselves it is called the Conception of the Immaculate Virgin, which phrase is ambiguous, and 
may be understood to imply only she was spotless from all actual sin, and was cleansed from original 
sin before she was born, in which all Catholics agree. Benedict XIII. granted to the subjects of 
Austria and the empire a weekly office of the Immaculate Conception on every Saturday; but the 
epithet Immaculate Conception occurs not in any of the prayers, but only in the title of the office. 
This prudent reserve of the church in her public prayers is a caution to her children, whilst they 
maintain this pious sentiment, not to exceed the bounds which she has prescribed them: though 
certain devotions are used in many parts, in which the Conception is called immaculate in the prayers 
themselves. It is the mystery of the Immaculation, or Sanctification of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
which is the object of the devotion of the church on this festival, rather than her bare Conception; 


according to the remark of the ingenious author of Observations, Hist. et Crit. sur les Erreurs des 
Peintres, &c. anno 1771. ,t.1., pp. 35., 36.. 


9050 5 Aug.1, de Nat. et Grat. c. 36.,n. 42., p. 144.. 
3051 Ephes. 2. :3.. 
3052 ps 50. :7. 


5053 Cant. 6. :9.. 


5054 ps 7, -3. , 


5055 Jey, 9.. 


3056 st. Bemard reproves the canons of the church of Lyons, because, by their own private authority, 
they celebrated a festival of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, without 
consulting the Roman see. (ep. 174. .) Long before that time this festival was kept with great 
devotion in the eastern churches; and was a holiday before the Emperor Emmanuel Comnenus 
enforced its observance, about the year 1150. , (ap. Balsam, in nomocan Photii.) George, bishop of 
Nicomedia, in the reign of Heraclius, calls it a feast of ancient date. Baronius, Benedict XIV., &c. 
suppose, that in the West it was first instituted in England, by St. Anselm, about the year 1150. . But 
St. Anselm’s letter on which this opinion is founded, seems not to be genuine. (See Lupus, ad Conc. 
Mogunt. sub Leone IX., t. 3. , p. 497. .) And Jos. Assemani demonstrates, from the marble calendar 
of Naples, engraved in the ninth age, that this feast was then kept in that city, and that the church of 
Naples was the first in the West which adopted it in imitation of the Orientals. Pope Sixtus IV., in 
1483. , commanded it to be kept a holiday. See Bened. XIV. De Festis B. Maria V., c. 15. , p. 348. . 
Jos. Assemani, in Calend. Univ. t. 5. , p. 433. , ad p. 462. , and Mazocchius, In Vetus Marmoreum 
Neap. Calendarium. 


5057 Cant. 2. :2.. 
5058 Cant. 4. :7.. 
3059 Cant. 4. :12. 


3060 py Plessis imagines Trithemius and others who mentioned St. Hildelide, abbess, among the 
saints who flourished at Faremoutier, mistook this name for St. Hilda, though she never was there. It 
is true that St. Hildelide was never abbess at Faremoutier, but at Barking in England. But she had 
unquestionably lived at Faremoutier or at Chelles, before she came to Barking. See Bede, (1. 4. , c. 
10. .) Du Plessis, (Hist. de l’Egl. de Meaux,1. 1. , n. 84. .) 


5061 Bede, Hist.1. 4., c. 10... 


3062 John of Tinmouth, monk of St. Alban’s flourished in 1370. , and compiled the lives of one 
hundred and fifty-seven British, English, Scottish, and Irish saints. His Sanctilogium is extant in MS. 
in the Lambeth Library, quoted by Wharton, (Anglia Sacra, t. 2. , p. 75. , &c.,) also in the Cottonian 
Library; but this copy is so much damaged by the conflagration of an adjoining house, next the wall 
of the library, when it was kept at Westminster, that the leaves are glued together. By the methods 
which are used at the Vatican library and at Herculaneum, to unfold MSS. which are worn with age, 
and in which the leaves adhere together, several of these endamaged MS. books might probably be 
again made useful. John Capgrave in his Legenda Sanctorum Anglia, printed at London in 1516. , 
collected one hundred and sixty-eight lives of saints, all which, except fourteen, he copied verbatim 
from John of Tinmouth, says Leland in Joan. Tinmouthensi: yet in Tinmouth several things occur 
which are not in Capgrave. 


5063 





See his Lex Julia, and Lex Poppea. 
3064 See Gothofred, ad Cod. Theod.1. xi tit. 36. . 


3065 Aug. ep. 105. , p. 299. , et ep. 43. , p. 94. , et in Brevic. Collat. die 3. , c. 12. , et 17. ; Eus.1. 
10.,c.5..5S. Optat.1.1., p. 44.. 


5066 Isa. 9. :3.. 


2067 Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, the glory of the ancient Christian poets, was born in Spain in 
348. , (Pref. in hymn. in Cathemer. p. 1. ,) not at Saragossa, as Ceillier and some others mistake; 
(though he resided there some time in quality of governor;) but at Calahorra, in Old Castile. 
(Hymn.1. de Cor. p. 116. , et hymn. 18. , v. 31. .) After his childhood he studied eloquence under a 
celebrated rhetorician, and, according to the custom of the schools in that age, learned to declaim 
upon all sorts of subjects, and, by pleading, to make a bad cause appear good: which kind of 
exercises he afterwards severely condemned and repented of, as an art of disguising the truth, and of 
lying. Isocrates’s panegyrics on Helena and Busiris, show this custom to have been ancient in the 
schools of rhetoricians: and Cicero mentions several instances of Georgias, &c. (In Bruto, de Orat. 
SECT 8. .) Prudentius deplores still more bitterly other irregularities into which he had been betrayed 
in his youth. (Pref. in Cathem. et hymn. 9. , de Sanct. Calagurit.) He was made twice governor of 
provinces and cities in Spain; after which he tells us (Pref. in Cathem.) that the clemency of the 
prince (Theodosius I. or Honorius) raised him to the highest honours, and, calling him to court, 
placed him in rank and dignity next his own person; by which is generally understood that he was 
created prefect of the pretorium. In this distracted station he suffered violent conflicts in his soul, 
being sometimes full of fervour, and earnestly desiring to serve God; at other times, cooled by the 
dissipation of the world and the corruption of his own heart. (Psych, sub finem, v. 898. , &c.) But 
when he had devoted himself with his whole heart to the divine service, God became all his joy, he 
found no sweetness but in him, no comfort or delight but in his Saviour. “Thou art,” says he, “the 
charming beauty, with whose chaste love I burn, and in whom I find true and sovereign pleasure.” 
(Apoth. Carm. 4. .) When he quited his employments in order to renounce the world, in the vigour of 
his age, he took a journey to Rome about the year 405. , and, passing through Imola, embraced and 
watered with his tears the tomb of St. Cassian, in bitter compunction for his sins. (De Cor. hymn. 19. 
, de S. Cassiano.) At Rome he saw an infinite number of tombs of martyrs, at which he prayed for the 
healing of the spiritual wounds of his soul. (De Cor. hymn. 12. , de S. Hippolyto, &c.) He passed 


there the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, (ib.,) and, returning into Spain, there led a retired life, and 
consecrated his leisure hours to the composition of sacred poems; for he wrote only on religious 
subjects, on which all his thoughts were employed. He has always been esteemed the most learned of 
the Christian poets. Sidonius Apollinaris (1. 2. , ep. 9. ,) compares his lyrics to the odes of Horace, 
who (if Pheedrus be joined with him) is the sweetest, smoothest, most polished, and elegant writer, 
not only of the poets, but of all the classics. No verses in Horace or any other poet seem superior to 
the stanzas which compose the hymns on the Holy Innocents in the office of the church, which are 
taken from Prudentius on the Epiphany; (Cathemer. hymno 12. ;) nothing can be finer than the 
similes and other figures, Salvete flores, &c. Nothing softer or more beautiful than the expressions, 
Palmé et coronis luditis, &c. The hymns Nox et tenebre et nubila, and Lux ecce surgit auree, &c., in 
the church office are almost copied from our poet’s Morning Hymn. (Cathem. hymno 2. .) His 
erudition is displayed in his books against Symmachus; and his genius shines in the majesty, fire, and 
elegance of his verses, especially his lyrics. Yet he is sometimes careless and incorrect in his 
versification; and the vigour of his spirit, sentiment, and fancy sometimes flags. Also the Latin 
language having in this time degenerated from its purity, he deviates from the standard of the 
Augustan age in certain phrases, and in the accents and quantities of certain words. This defect is not 
less remarkable in Juvencus, the Spanish priest, author of the Poem on the Life of Christ, in the reign 
of Constantine the Great, whose verses are also too naked of ornaments and elevation, the soul of 
poetry. 


Sedulius, a priest (according to some a bishop) in Italy, wrote a paschal poem on the miracles of 
Christ, and some other pious compositions, and flourished under Theodosius the Great: he is 
commended for correctness and purity of language, and for strength and majesty of style; yet falls 
short of Prudentius. The Latin Church has inserted in the office for Christmas-day and the Epiphany, 
hymns extracted from one of Sedulius’s poems; and Bede ascribes to him the hymn A solis ortus 
cardine, &c. According to Trithemius and others, Sedulius was a Scot from Ireland, an eminent poet, 
orator, and divine, who, for the love of learning, left his native country, travelled into France, Italy, 
and Asia, and at length came to be in high esteem at Rome for his great accomplishments. (Trithem. 
de Script. Eccl. p. 227. ; Sixt. Sen. Bibl. sacr.) This is also supported by Usher and the Irish writers. 
(See Antiq. Brit. c. 16. ; Colgan, Act. SS. p. 320. ; Ware’s Writers, p. 7. , &c.) He is not to be 
confounded with another Sedulius, called the younger, who lived in the eighth century, wrote on St. 
Paul’s epistles, and was present at a council held in Rome by Pope Gregory H. He was afterwards 
made a bishop in Spain, where it is said he wrote a history of the ancient Irish. Harris and others tell 
us that his MS. written on parchment in the Gothic character, was in the possession of Sir John 
Higgins, counsellor of state and first physician to Philip V. See Usher, loc. cit.; Ware, p. 47. , &c.; 
also Ceillier, t. 10. , p. 632. . 


Prudentius in his Psycomachia, or combat of the soul against vice, celebrates the victory of faith over 
infidelity, of purity over lust, of patience over anger, of pride over humility, of temperance over 
gluttony, of almsdeeds over covetousness, and of concord over enmity. His Cathemerinon (or book of 
hymns for every day) consists of hymns of prayer and praise for different times of the day, viz. for 
morning, night, before and after meals, fast days, after fast days, for Christmas, Epiphany, the 
lighting of a candle, funerals, &c. Apotheoses is the title which Prudentius gave to his poem in 
defence of the Deity and the divine attributes. It is a confutation of the idolaters, and of the principal 
heresies which erred chiefly concerning the godhead, Christ, and the resurrection. Against the 
Marcionites who established an evil first principle, he composed his Amartigenia, or book on the 
birth or origin of sin, which he shows to spring from the perversity of the will of a free creature. In 
the close of this book he makes a humble confession that he deserved all manner of chastisements 


from a just God, and earnestly prays for mercy, and that whilst others are called to high crowns of 
glory, he may be purified by the mildest punishment. 


Symmachus, in his petition for the restoration of the idol of victory, presented successively to 
Gratian, Valentinian II. and Theodosius, in 382. , 384. , and 388. , had failed of success, his design 
being always defeated by the zeal of St. Ambrose. The army of Honorius, commanded by Stilico, in 
403. , vanquished Alaric the Goth, near Pollentia, in Liguria; the Roman soldiers began the battle by 
making the sign of the cross on their foreheads, and the ensign of Christ (that is, the figure of the 
cross, on the first banner) was carried before the legions, (Prudent.1. 2. , adv. Symmachum, p. 710. .) 
Our poet took hence occasion to write two books against Symmachus, which are a spirited, learned, 
and elegant confutation of idolatry. In the conclusion, he exhorts Honorius to abolish the combats of 
the gladiators, and not suffer crimes and murders to serve for pastime and pleasure; as his father, 
Theodosius, had forbid the less criminal combats of bulls. Honorius soon after effectually put an end 
to those inhuman diversions. The Enchiridion of Prudentius is an abridgment of the sacred history in 
verse, which had before been the subject of the poems of Juvencus and Sedulius. 


The most famous work of Prudentius is his book mept otegavWv, or on the crowns of martyrs, 
consisting of fourteen hymns. Le Clerc, the learned French Protestant critic, (p. 310. ,) makes the 
following observation on this work: “It clearly appears from several places in these hymns that 
Christians prayed to martyrs at that time, and believed that they were appointed patrons of some 
places by God. Certain Protestant writers, who fancy that the tradition of the four or five first 
centuries ought to be joined with the scripture, have denied that the saints were prayed to in the 
fourth century. But they should not have framed a notional system before they were well instructed in 
facts, since they may be convinced of this by several places out of Prudentius. Thus in the first hymn, 
which is in praise of two martyrs of Calahorra, he says, (v. 10. ,) Exteri necnon et orbis, &c. 
‘Strangers come hither in crowds, because fame has published through the whole world that the 
patrons of the world (patronos mundi) are here, whose favour may be sought by prayers. Nobody 
ever offered here pure supplications in vain. Whoever came to pray to them, perceiving all his holy 
requests were granted him, went away full of joy, having wiped away his tears. These martyrs are so 
solicitous to intercede for us, that they suffer not that they should be prayed to in vain. Whether it be 
done with a loud or a low voice, they hear it, and report it to the ears of the Eternal King. Thence 
plentiful gifts flow bountifully from the fountain itself on earth,—Christ never denied anything to his 
martyrs.’ Those who desire more proofs,” says Le Clerc, “need only read hymn ii. v. 457. ; iii. 311. ; 
iv. 175. , 196. ; v. 545. ; ix. 97. ; x. 139. ; xiv. 124. .” The works of St. Paulinus, St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerom, St. Austin, St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, &c. demonstrate this to have been the doctrine and 
practice of the church in the fourth and fifth ages. and that Le Clerc also takes notice that Prudentius 
complains that time and the malice of the idolaters had destroyed abundance of acts of martyrs, 
(hymn i. v. 73. ,) and that he testifies Rome was full of the tombs of martyrs. (Hymn ii. v. 541. ; xi. v. 
158. .) The same critic observes, (p. 316. ,) that the custom of filling churches with images was 
practised in Italy in Prudentius’s time, as is clear from his hymn ix. on St. Cassian, (v. 9. ,) and hymn 
xi. on St. Hippolytus, (v. 123. .) On this latter passage Le Clerc makes the following remark: “It 
ought to be observed that upon that grave there was a table, or an altar, on which they celebrated the 
eucharist, (v. 170. ,) so that the image was placed precisely upon the altar where they are wont to 
place images now in the Church of Rome.” Le Clerc, Lives of Primitive Fathers, in Prudentius, pp. 
316.9317... 


Prudentius mentions with great respect the sign of the cross, the frequent use of which he strongly 
recommends, as chasing away infernal fiends. (Cath. hym. vi. v. 129. , 133. , &c.) In describing the 


labarum, or military ensign, instituted by Constantine, he mentions that a cross was wrought in the 
banner, or painted upon the flag or streamer, and also that a figure of the cross in solid gold was set 
upon the shaft, (in Synunach.1. 1. , v. 466. , 488. .) The best editions of Prudentius’s works are those 
of Weitzius, Nich. Heinsius, Cellarius, Elzevir, and F. Chamillard, for the use of the dauphin of 
France. 


The most perfect sentiments of Christian virtue are expressed in his poems; and Erasmus declares 
that, for the sanctity and sacred erudition which are displayed in his writings, he deserves to be 
ranked amongst the gravest doctors of the church. Prudentius wrote his Cathemerinon in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, as he declares in his preface; in which he enumerates all his other works, 
except the Enchiridion. How long he survived is uncertain. Ecclesiastical writers and some compilers 
of the lives of saints, give him the title of saint, though his name occurs not in the Martyrologies. 
(See his works, and the notes collected by Weitzius, Cellarius, and F. Chamillard; also his life 
compiled by Aldus Minutius, George Fabricius, Le Clerc amongst his Primitive Fathers, p. 281. ; 
Baillet, 25. th August; Ceillier, t. 17. , p. 66. . He is not to be confounded with St. Prudentius, bishop 
of Troyes, who died in 861. , and is honoured on the 6. th of April. 


2068 The lessons of the Church of Oviedo, and the acts of St. Eulalia’s martyrdom say she was only 
twelve years old, and that another holy virgin, named Julia, suffered with her: also that she suffered 
torments and death under Calpurnianus, Dacian’s lieutenant at Merida. Some object, that only the 
proconsul could pronounce a capital sentence, as the Emperor Constantius declares. Leg. unica cod. 
de offic. Procons. et Legat. and as the lawyer, Venuleius Saturninus, shows, Leg. 11. , ff. de officio 
Procons. et Legati. But the lawyers, Paulus and Pomponius, tell us, that proconsuls could, by a 
special mandate and commission, delegate to a lieutenant such a jurisdiction. Leg. 12. et 13. , de 
officio Procons. 


3069 Siricius, ep. ad Himer. Terrac. 

3070 $67.1. 4.,c. 11. et 19... 

5071 See this chronicle published entire by Canisius, aed. Basnac. t. 1. . 
5072 Lucifer adv. Constantium. 

9073 a mmian.1. 27. i Codes 

3074 ¢_ Aug. Brevic. Collat. c. 16. . St. Hier. in Chron. an. 367. . 

3075 Ruf.1. 2. , hist. c. 10. . 

3076 a mbr. ep. 11.. 

2077 Th Chron. &c. 


3078 St. Hier. ep. 61. , ad Pammach. c. 3. . 


5079 Tp. 


5080 Carm. 15. , p. 230. . See Muratori, Not. in Carm. Paulini xi. v. 11. . et diss. 18. ; Ferrarius, De 
Nol; Coemer. c. 10. ; Merenda, an. 368. , p. 15... 


3081 The Emperor Gratian, in 378. , passed several laws in favour of the authority of bishops, and 
remitted to the pope the decision of the causes of all bishops. Newton (in Daniel Prophet, c. 8. , and 
in Apoc. c. 3. ,) pretends this law to have been the original of the papal authority, and the eleventh 
horn of Daniel, which is to precede the day of judgment. Nothing can be more contradictory or more 
absurd than the comments of fanatics upon the divine prophecies. 


5082 ¢_ Greg. Naz. ep. ad Cledon. p. 747. , et Or. 52. : St. Epiph. her. 77. ; S. Basil, ep. 293. , p. 
1060. ; Theodoret, Hist.1. 5. , c. 10. ; Sozomen, &c. 


5083 Bonifacius, ep. ad episc. Macedon. Conc. t. 4. , p. 1708. . 

2084 ¢ Hier. ep. ad Eustoch. 

3085 Tq. ep. 30., p. 240. . 

5086 Theodoret, ep. 144. . 

2087 Ep. 145.. 

3088 Cont. 4. , p. 825... 

2089 Theod. Hist.1. 5... 2.. 

5090 Adrian.1, ep. Conc. t. 7.. 

2091 a nast. in Ponti. 

2092 The epitaphs on St. Maur, (a child martyred a little before St. Chrysanthus,) on St. Paul, SS. 
Marcellinus and Peter, St. Saturninus, SS. Protus and Hyacinthus, St. Laurence, St. Marcellus, St. 
Eusebius, St. Mark, pope, St. Eutychius, &c. are acknowledged to be his. Merenda (p. 136. ,) 
confirms the conjecture of Vossius, Colomesius, and Dr. Cave, who upon the authority of good MSS. 
and other arguments of weight, attribute to pope Damasus the small pious Christian poems which 
have been printed among the works of Claudian the Poet. The pontifical which bears the name of 
Damasus, certainly derives very little, if any thing, from his pen, is written in a low, flat style, and 
seems the work of several hands. It is quoted by Walafridus Strabo, Bede, Rabanus Maurus, &c., 
consequently is older than Anastasius the Bibliothecarian, though it perhaps received from him some 
additions. (See on this Pontifical Orsi, Berti, and Fabricius in Biblioth. Lat. med. et infim. tat.) His 


forty Latin pieces of poetry are republished by Mattaire in his Corpus Poetarum. 


3093 Fonseca,1. 1. , c. 16. ; Merenda, ad an. 384. , p. 135.. 


5094 Marangonus in Commentariis ad Chronologiam Romanorum Pontificum in picturis Ostiensis 
basilice superstitem. 


5095 Mandra, in Syriac, signifies a shepherd’s tent; and was used for a cluster of cells. 
2096 Theodor. Lector,1. 1., p. 554. , Vit. S. Dan. c. 28., 31.. 

2097 Conc. t. 4... 1070. , Simplic. cp. 4. . 

3098 F in, in Irish, signifies white, as does Gwin or Win in Welsh. See Usher, p. 494. . 


2099 simon Rochfort, the last bishop of Clonard, translated this see to a monastery of Regular 
Canons, which he built at Trim in honor of SS. Peter and Paul, in 1209. . He and his predecessor, 
Eugenius, first took the title of bishops of Meath; to which two other sees were united about the 
thirteenth century, namely, that of Kenlis or Kells, where St. Columkille founded his monastery of 
Cells about the year 550. , and that of Duleek, anciently called Damliag, which bishopric was 
founded by St. Cianan, who is honoured on the 24. th of November. 


5100 The monastery of Regular Canons of St. Austin, which subsisted at Clonard till the dissolution 
of religious houses, was erected upon the ruins of St. Finian’s abbey, in honor of St. Peter, by Walter 
Lacy, lord of Trim, son of the ambitious Hugh Lacy, who having conquered this country was made 
lord of Meath by Henry II. but afterwards beheaded by one O’Meey, an Irishman, as he and O’ Meey 
were measuring the fosse which surrounded the castle then erecting at Dairmagh, now entitled 
Durrow. See Littleton’s Henry II., and Harris’s Hib. 


5101 Dugdale, Monast. Vol. 1. , P. 84. . 


2102 The work of Raimbert was abridged by an anonymous monk, by the order of an archbishop 
named Hugh. Rivet shows that this seems to have been Hugh, archbishop of Rouen from 722. to 730. 
. The original is lost; but this abridgment, which Rivet proves to have been made with exactitude, (t. 
3. , p. 602. ) is extant genuine in Mabillon (sec. 5. , Ben.,) and the Bollandists, (ad 1. Apr. p. 14. ,) 
but in Surius (ad 1. Apr Apr.) the style is altered. 


2103 Conan is called the first prince of Lesser Brittany, or Armorica, and is said to have died in 421. 
. In the reign of Theodosius the Younger: having founded the dioceses of Cornouaille, or Quimper, 
and of Vannes. Solomon I., his grandson, succeeded him, and after thirteen years was murdered by 
his own subjects, for his zeal in reforming their immoralities. Some think him the prince whose name 
occurs in some calendars of Brittany, rather than Solomon III., who was a murderer and usurper. 
Grallon, or Gallon, (from Gallus, or Wallus,) was the third prince, and seems to have governed for his 
little nephew Audren. He could not have founded the monasteries of Landevenec and Ruis; for he 
died in 445. , and St. Gildas arrived in Brittany only in 530. . Audren, son to Solomon, Guerich, and 
Eusebius then reigned successively, and sometimes aided the Roman forces against the Goths and 
Burgundians. Budic, seventh prince of Brittany, founded the church of St. Cyr, now St. Leonard’s In 
Nantes, and is thought to have been slain by Clovis I., who, about the year 506. , made Brittany a 
province of his kingdom. Hoel I., or Riuval, son of Budic, is called by many the first king or prince 
of Brittany; having assembled the Britons dispersed in the islands, drove out the Prisons whom 


Clovis had settled in Armorica, and recovered the inheritance of his ancestors, but held It of king 
Childebert, whom he waited on at Paris in 522. . Hoel II., called also Riuval, and Riguald succeeded, 
persecuted St. Malo, bishop of Aleth, and was murdered in 546. , by his brother Canao, who seized 
the crown; but thirteen years after was slain by Clotaire I., who conquered Rennes, Vannes, and 
Nantes. Macliau, son of Hoel I., recovered the sovereignty; but was killed in 577. . Judnal, son of 
Hoel II., got possession of part of Brittany, Varoc of Guerech, son of Macliau, of Vannes and the 
largest part, and Theodoric, son of Budic, of a third part. They refused the usual tribute to the French; 
the kings Chilperic. Contran, and. in 594. , Childebert, sent armies to compel them; but these were 
defeated by Varoc and Judual in several battles; Childebert, after 594. , left them independent and 
unmolested. Only Judual had a successor, Juthael, or Hoel III., who reigned over all Brittany. He had 
twenty-two children, among whom three are honored as saints, Judicaél or Giguel, Jodoc or Josse, 
and Winoc. Guzelun or Solomon II., fourth son to Juthael, succeeded to the crown, and died without 
issue, about the year 632. . His eldest brother Judicaél had received the monastic tonsure at the hands 
of St Meen, and retired into his monastery of Gaél in the territory of Vannes. Upon the death of 
Guzelun, he was obliged to leave the monastery in which he had spent fifteen years, but without 
making any vows, and mount the throne. St. Owen in his life of St. Eligius, an eye-witness, tells us, 
that the Britons having plundered certain vassals if the French, Dagobert. In 636. , sent Eligius, then a 
layman at court, to King Judicaél to demand satisfaction. Judicaél readily engaged to make it to the 
injured, and accompanied him back to Dagobert’s court, by whom he was received with honor. About 
the year 638. , he resigned his kingdom, and returning to his monastery of Gaél, he there served God 
twenty years with great fervour and died in the odor of sanctity on the 17. th of December, 658. . See 
on the pedigree and history of them princes, Dom Morice, Hist. de Bretagne; Lobineau, Vies des SS. 
de la Bouquet pp. 143. , 152. ; Dom Banquet &c. 


5104 





In the original English Saxon 
In Clent Cow-batch Kenelm king baarne, 


Lieth under a chorn, heaved bereaved. 


2105 Th Clent valley where St. Kenelm was murdered in the utmost south borders of Staffordshire, is 
a famous sprint called St. Kenelm’s well, to which extraordinary virtues have been attributed, says 
Dr. Cowper. 


5106 pig predecessor, Ablebert or Adelbert, the fifth bishop of Cambray and Arras, from St. Vaast or 
Vedast, and second from St. Gerry, was born in Brabant; being son of Witger, count of Condate, near 
Antwerp, (who died a monk at Lobes,) and of St. Amalberge, who in her widowhood received the 
religious veil at the hands of St. Aubert, died a nun at Maubeuge, and was buried at Lobes: her relics 
were translated to Binche, three leagues from Mons. She is honored at Binche and Maubeuge, on the 
10. th of July Adelbert was brother to St. Raineld, virgin, martyred by the Huns at Santhes, (which 
manor she had given to Lobes, where her relics were honored, and her festival kept the 16. th of 
July,) and to St. Gudule, virgin, patroness of Brussels, honored the 8. th of January. Some make two 
other holy virgins their sisters, St. Pharalldes. (whose relics are at St. Bavo’s in Ghent, and whose 
feast is kept on the 4. th of January,) and St. Ermelinde, virgin, who served God at Merdaert, on the 
frontiers of Brabant, and is honored on the 29. th of October. 


This holy bishop died at Ham, in Brabant, about the year 633. . His remains were afterwards 
translates to Maubeuge, where the canonesses kept an office in his honor on the 15. th of January. 


Molanus, Mireus, and some others place the consecration of St. Aubert in 640. , or later. But king 
Dagobert died on the 19. th of January, 639. , and Fulbert and all other authors testify that St. Aubert 
was bishop some years before his death. Le Cointe. Abbé Motte. &c. show he must nave been called 
to that dignity in 633. . 


5107 Thierry III. succeeded his brother Clotaire II. In 670. . and soon after appointed Hatta the first 
abbot of St. Vedast’s at Arras. St. Aubert died in December the foregoing year, while Clotaire III. still 
reigned. See Mutte, Prev. Comment. § 2. . 


5108 Guiard, descended from the counts of Laon, and Charibert whose daughter was married to king 
Pepin, father of Charlemagne, was chancellor of Paris made bishop of Cambray in 1238. . and died in 
1248. . Guiard was eminent for his great learning and piety wrote on the Divine Offices, on the 
Duties of Priests; on the Passion of Christ, and Sermons. See Oudin. t. 3. , p. 126. . He assisted at the 
famous conference at Paris on the plurality of benefices. In 1238. , and declared that he would not be 
possessed of two benefices one single night for all the gold of Arabia. 


2109 Fylbert of Chartres left us several monuments of his learning in his epistles, sermons, 
penitentiary, sacred hymns, &c. 


2110 The epistle and inscription, upon the authority of which Colvenerius ascribed the Chronicon of 
Cambray and Arras to Baldericus of Noyon, precentor of Terouenne, are spurious. See Boschius In 
vitam S. Gaugerici, 11. Aug Aug. et Mutte, § 1. ; Comment, previi in vitam S. Auberti. Upon the 
same apocryphal authority Colvenerius. Foppens, &c., mention a Chronicon Tarvanense of Balder 
cus; but no such book appears ever to have existed. 


el 


111 §o70m.1. 1. ,¢c. 11., p. 24. , ed. Cantabr. an. 1720. . 


2112 Calvin and Kemnitius make this fact a mighty subject of triumph, inferring that the fast of Lent 
was not then of precept, though a universal practice. But that it was of precept is manifest from 
antiquity: and even in this history from the traveller’s scruple, the mention of his great weariness 
iSWv tOv Cévov pdAa KekpNKOTA, and Spiridion’s asking God pardon ovyyv@unv aitijoac, or the 
ratification of the dispensation. It is clear that Spiridion, who, as a rigorous faster, but a great lover of 
charity and hospitality, judged the circumstances, with which we are not perfectly acquainted, a 
sufficient necessity for a dispensation in the ecclesiastical law, which is a point of prudence; and 
Spiridion was doubtless more free than others, or the action would not have been singular, or taken 
notice of by the historian. Dispensations from Lent were formerly very rare and difficult. The reason 
alleged, that all things are clean, is of the same purport, showing the law to be dispensable, it being 
only a positive precept of the church. For though it be an act of virtue, and sometimes commanded, to 
fast and abstain from certain meats out or motives of holy mortification, and both Jews in the old law, 
and Christians in the new, always observed solemn fast-days, it is superstitions to abstain with the 
Manichees and some other heretics, upon an erroneous persuasion that certain meats are in 
themselves unclean, or from the devil; which is alt that Spiridion meant. 


9113 





Substituting oxipmtoug for kpaBBatoc. 


2114 Ti}lemont thinks these barbarians were Goths, and that the Vandals were Arians before they left 
their own country in the north of Germany. But how could they there have received Christianity so 
early as in the beginning of the fifth century? How could count Stilico, by birth a Vandal, hope to 
advance his pagan son Eucherius by the help of the Vandals, by opening the pagan temples and 
restoring idolatry, for which attempt he and his son were put to death, as Orosius relates, if they were 
not then idolaters in 407. ; though in the middle of the same fifth century they were Arians, as 
appears from Salvian,1. 7. , and King Genseric in 428. ? Stilting shows that St. Nicasius suffered 
under the Vandals in 407. , of which irruption of the Vandals St. Jerom speaks in his epistle to 
Ageruchio, in 409. . See Stilting in his life of St. Viventius, the immediate predecessor of St. 
Nicasius, on the 7. th of September, t. 3. , p. 65. , and Gall Christ. Nov. t. 9., p. 6. . 








2115 st. Ambr. ep 63., p. 1038. . St. Hier. in Catal. c. 96. . 
5116 Liber. ep. 5., 6.. 
5117 





Sulpit. Sever., S. Athan., S. Hilary. 


2118 See this account in the anonymous author of the eleventh sermon attributed to St. Ambrose, and 
in Tillemont, t. 7. . 


2119 Dieu me garde d’étre scavant 
D’une science si profonde: 

Les plus doctes le plus souvent 
Sont les plus sottes gens du monde. 


Chev. de Cailly. 
2120 The best edition of Ado’s Martyrology was that of Rosweidus, before Monsignor Georgi, 
secretary to Benedict XIV., favored us with a new one far more correct, and enriched with notes and 


useful dissertations. 


5121 Cor 14.:1.. 





2122 a fter the death of King Ralph III., the Emperor Conrad I., annexed all Burgundy to the empire. 
But several provincial governors made themselves masters in their districts; namely, the counts of 
Savoy, Burgundy, and Provence; the dauphin of Viennois, and the lord of Bresse; the first 
confederation of the Switzers and Grisons is said also to have been then formed. 


9123 Otho I., son of Henry, or the Fowler, succeeded his father in 936. ; had by Editha, his first wife, 
a son, named Luitolph; and by St. Alice, his second wife, Otho II., his successor. 


2124 St Alice long made use of Adelbert, first archbishop of Magdeburg, for her spiritual director 
and counsellor. He is by many historians ranked among the saints, and Alice and her husband had so 


great a share in his apostolic missions, that a short account of his life serves to illustrate their actions. 
Henry the Fowler, king of Germany, having re-established the abbey of St. Maximin at Triers, that 
house became a nursery of great prelates and saints. Among these one of the most eminent was 
Adelbert. In his youth, dreading that learning which only swells the heart, he always began and ended 
his studies by prayer, and interrupted them by long devout meditations, and by continual sighs to 
God. At the same time he labored to purify his understanding, and disengage his affections from 
earthly things by sincere humility, and the mortification of his will and senses. Thus he became 
remarkably distinguished among his brethren for that sincere piety which edifies, and he appeared 
excellently fitted to communicate to others that spirit with which he was replenished, when he was 
called out of his retirement to preach the pure maxims of the gospel to others. 


The Rugi or Rani, about the year 960. , by deputies entreated the emperor Otho I. to procure them a 
bishop who might instruct them in the Christian faith. This fierce nation inhabited part of Pomerania 
between the rivers Oder and Wipper, (where the city Rugenwald in Brandenburg still bears their 
name,) and the isle of Rugen in the Baltic. Helmoldus, in his accurate chronicle of the Slavi, (1. 1., c. 
2. ,) informs us that they were a savage people, and the only tribe of the Slavi or Slavonians which 
had a king; that they had also a high priest, whose sway was very great in the neighboring countries: 
they pretended to a familiar intercourse with the gods, or rather with the devils, in a famous temple in 
the isle of Rugen, in which the people lodged their treasures, and to which the neighboring nations 
sent frequently rich presents. Neither St. Anscharius nor St Rembertus had preached to this barbarous 
nation. But certain monks of New-Corbie, in the reign of Louis le Débonnaire, undertook a mission 
among them, and with the hazard of their lives converted many to the Christian faith in the various 
provinces of the Slavi, and the whole island of Rugen, in which they built an oratory in honor of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and in memory of St. Vitus the patron of New-Corbie. This island had 
been the seat of error, and the metropolis of idolatry in that part of the world; and the savage 
inhabitants, soon after their conversion, apostatized again from the faith; and added to former 
superstitions a new monstrous extravagance by honoring St. Vitus as the chief of all their gods, 
erecting to him a stately temple and an idol with sacrifices, glorying only in his name, and suffering 
no merchant to come among them, nor any one to buy or sell any thing who did not first give some 
offering for the sacrifices or temple of their god, whom corruptly for St. Vite, they called 
Swantewith. “Thus whom we confess a martyr and servant of Christ, they adore as God,” says 
Helmoldus, (1. 1. , c. 6. ,) “a creature for the Creator: nor is there any nation under the sun that so 
much abhors Christians, especially Christian priests.” Out of hypocrisy, as appeared by the event, 
they petitioned for preachers. Otho I., emperor of Germany, received their messengers with joy, and 
chose first Libutius, a monk of St. Alban’s at Mentz for their bishop; but he dying before he set out, 
Adelbert was pitched upon, and ordained bishop of the Rugi. Otho munificently furnished him with 
all things necessary, and the new bishop entered the country with a select number of fellow- 
preachers. But the hearts of the people were hardened against the truth: and several of the 
missionaries being massacred by them, the rest, with the bishop, with great difficulty, escaped out of 
their hands, and, despairing of success, returned to their monasteries. This mission happened in the 
year 961.. 


Adelbert was made abbot of Wurtzburg in 966. , and in 970. first archbishop of Magdeburg, which 
see was raised to the dignity of metropolitan of the Slavi, by pope John XIII. at the request of Otho L., 
who seeing many provinces of the Slavi converted to the faith, procured the establishment of this 
church with five suffragans under it, namely of Merseburg, Cicen, Misna, Posna or Brandenburg, and 
Havelberg, all situate in the territory of the Slavi. That great prince, the conqueror of Bohemia and of 
all the northern nations of Germany, built, or rather exceedingly enlarged and ennobled, the city of 


Magdeburg, at the desire of his first queen, Editha, daughter to king Edmund of England. She was 
buried in this city, as was afterwards the emperor himself, who died there in the year 973. . His 
second wife, St. Alice, who survived him, passed here the greatest part of her time during her 
widowhood, under the direction of the good archbishop. By his prudent care were many churches 
erected in all those parts, and supplied with able pastors for the instruction and spiritual assistance of 
the converted nations. He settled in most excellent order the chapter of his metropolitical church, 
which the aforesaid emperor had munificently founded; and he converted to the faith great numbers 
of the Slavi, whom he found still bewildered in the shades of infidelity. He enriched the church of 
Magdeburg with the relics of St. Maurice, and many other martyrs, was endued with the spirit of 
prophecy, and discharged all the duties of an apostle during the twelve years which he governed his 
church. He was taken ill while he was performing the visitation of the dioceses of Merseburg, and 
having said mass at Merseburg, he found himself so weak that he laid himself down on a carpet, 
received there the last rites of the church, and amidst the prayers of the clergy happily departed to our 
Lord, on the 20. th day of June, 982. . He is usually styled saint by agiographers, who give his life on 
the 20. th of June; but his name is not found in any known calendars of the church. Papebroke and 
Baillet think he was honored among the saints at Magdeburg before the change of religion, by which 
all former monuments of saints there were abolished; insomuch that none had been preserved of the 
veneration of St. Norbert, had it not been for the care which was taken by his order. Nevertheless, 
Joseph Assemani thinks positive proofs ought to be produced, before his name be placed in the 
calendars. On his life see Lambert of Shafnaburg,1. De rebus gestis Germanorum, an. 960. . 
Ditmarus, Helmoldus, two chronicles of Magdeburg, quoted by Mabillon, sec. 5. , Ben. p. 575. , and 
Jos. Assemani, in Calend. De Origin. Sclavorum, t. 1., c. 3. , p. 264. , et seq. 


N. B. Baronius, ad an. 959. ; Pagi, ib.; Mabillon, sec. 5. ; Ben. p. 573. ; and the Bollandists by 
mistake confound the Rugi with the Russi, and falsely imagine that St. Adelbert preached to the 
Russians and Muscovites, on whom see St. Bruno or Boniface, June 19. , and SS. Romanus and 
David, July 24. . 


The Rugi continued in their apostacy till, in 1168. , Waldemar, king of Denmark, with the assistance 
of the princes of Pomerania, and especially the Obotrite, subdued this whole nation, destroyed their 
famous temple, and caused their great idol Swantewith to be hewn to pieces and burnt. Absolon 
bishop of Roschilde, and Berno, bishop of Meckelburg, who accompanied him, erected twelve 
churches in the country of these Slavi, which remained a long time tributary to Denmark. See 
Helmold,1. 2. , c. 12. , and Jos Asemani, in Calend. Univ. t. 1. , p. 258. . 


2125 st. Chrys. ep. 8. . 


5126 





Seneca, ep. 


2127 Many ascribe to St. Begga the Institution of the Beguines, very numerous at Mechlin, Ghent, 
and other places in Brabant, the Flemish Flanders, and some neighboring provinces of the low 
Countries. They devote themselves to the divine service under simple vows of chastity, and certain 
pious rules, which only oblige so long as they remain in that state. But Agidius Auree Vallis and 
other historians inform us, that the Beguines were instituted by Lambert le Begue or Balbus, a pious 
priest of Liege. In 1170. , and derive from him their name. See Aigidius Auree Vallis, in Gestis 
Episcoporum Leodiens. Cheapville, t. 2. , p. 126. ; Mireeus in Chron. Cistorc. p. 199. ; Sanderus et 


Foppens in Bibl. Belg. t. 2. , p. 796. . Also, Disquisitio Historica de Origine Beghinarum, Autore P. 
Coens Leodii, 1629. ; and letter sur ‘Origine et Prgrés des Béguines. 


[onl 


2128 Rede.1. 4.,c. 12. 

9129 ¢¢ Frigidian, or Fridian, an Irishman, who is honoured on the 18. th of March, and his 
translation on the 18. th of November, was bishop of Lucca in the sixth century, famous for sanctity 
and miracles, and was buried in this church, which he had founded in honour of St. Vincent: but it 
since bears his name, and now belongs to a famous monastery of Olivetan monks. 


5130 Rom, 13. :12.. 


2131 5 Macarius inter Apothegmata an Pritium. p. 233. . 


eal 


2132 S. Macarius, Hom. 17. , p. 265. . 





ul 


2137 5 Greg. Hom. 26. . in Evang. 


2138 Hist.1. 1. ,c. 13. , p. 36., ed. Cantabr. 
5139 ¢. Ephr. in Testam. t. 2. , p. 235. , ed Vatic. anno 1743. . 


2140 This letter of Abgar to Christ, and our Lord’s answer, are rejected as counterfeit by Erasmus, 
Coster, Melchior, Cano, Bellarmin, Dupin, Rich, Simon, and Natalis Alex. sec. 1. , diss. 3. . Among 
the Protestants by Rivet, Hornbeck, the younger Spanheim, &c.: but are stiffly maintained to be 
genuine by Tillemont, t. 1. : Reading, (not, in Eus. p. 36. ,) &c. See Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, t. 1. . 
p. 1. , et 6. ; James Basnage, Hist. des Juifs, t.1. c. 18. , p. 500. ; Theoph. Sigf. Bayer, Hist. Edessena 
et Osroena,1. 3. , p. 104. . Jos. Simon Asemani, Bibl. Orient. t. 1. , pp. 318. , 420. , 554. ; Joan 
Albert. Fabricius, Codex Apochryphus, N. Test. t. 1. . p. 317. . Le Quien, Orien Christ. t. 2. , p. 624. ; 
Mamachi, Orig, Eccles.1. 2. ,t.1., p. 301. . 


141 Orig. ap Eus. Hist.1. 3.,c.1..p. 87.. 
3142 Sophron. ap. S. Hier. in Cat. de St. Thoma. Theodoret de Leg. Serm. 9. . 


2143 Niceph. Hist.1. 2., c. 40. . 


5144 Eus. in Ps. 71. in Collectione Patr. Grec. See Montfaucon, Proleg. ib c. 9. , p. 36. . 
5145 Theodoret, de Curand, Grec. Affect. c. 8. . 

3146 S. Aster, Serm. 10. . 

2147 5. Nilus ap. Phot. cod. 276. . 

5148 S. Gaud, Serm. 17.. 


3149 Hist. de Manichée. 1..2.,c. 5.. pp. 401. , 406. . 


uo 


9150 s_ Greg. Tour.1. de Glor. Matt. c. 32. . 


ul 


151 5 Chrys. Hom. 26., in Hebr. t. 12. , p. 237. ; Rufin, Hist. Eccl.1.2.,¢.5.. 


9152 See Eus.1. 5. , c. 23. ; Chron. Edessenum ap. Jos. Assem. t. 1. ; Bibl. Orient. p. 422. ; Le Quien, 
Orien Christ, t.2., p. 655. . 


5153 The Moguls, and some other nations of Great Tartary, are said to have received the seeds of our 
holy faith by the preaching of St. Thomas. That it was formerly planted both about Tibet, and in some 
eastern parts of Great Tartary towards the borders of China, is unquestionable. The great princes 
called Prester-John (the last of whom that reigned with great power was conquered and slain by 
Giniscan) certainly reigned in Eastern Tartary, in Asia, as Otto Frisingensis, (1. 7. , c. 38. ,) Martinus 
Polonus, Albericus, Vincent of Beauvais, Sanutus, James of Vitri, Paulus Venetus, &c., assure us: 
consequently not in Africa, as Renaudot would make us believe, (Hist. Patr. Alex. pp. 233. et 337. ) 
an author in accuracy and judgment much inferior to Herbelot, though the collection of the latter is 
not digested, nor did the compiler compare the parts together. Catron (Hist. Général de l’Emp. du 
Mogol, t. 1. , p. 7. ) is willing to believe, that even Tamerlane leaned to Christianity; but Herbelot, (p. 
888. ,) with more reason, thinks that he favored chiefly Mahomemnism. Some of these Tartars were 
Catholics; but many were Nestorians, and obeyed the patriarch of Mosul. Nestorianism was 
distinguished by several privileges under the Mahometans (See Renaudot, Not. in Vet. Latin. Itiner. 
in Indian, n. 319. : Assemani, Bibl. Orient, t. 3. , pp. 108. , 215. , et vol. 4. , p. 94. .) The Eutychians 
were not less encouraged by the same masters. (See Renaud. Hist. Patr. Alex. p. 168. ; Jos. Assemani, 
t. 3. , &c., and among the Protestants, Mosheim, Hist. Eccl. Tartar, &c) From the Tartars it seems, 
that the Chinese had formerly some acquaintance with our holy religion, of which the late 
missionaries found certain monuments. See Mumachi, t. 2. , p. 373. . 


3154 See Meaffel, Indic.1. 2. , p. 85. . and Lafitan, Hist. des Conquetes des Portugais dans le Nouveau 
Monte,1. 11., t. 1. , p. 327. , Univ. History, vol. 20. , c. 31. , p. 106. . 


9155 Can. 11. . Cone. t. 8. , p, 1132... 


9156 Jos. Assem. Orig. Eccl. Slav. t. 2. et 3. . 





5157 Pandexte Hist. de Legationibus, p. 161. . 


2158 From these ancient Turci among the Huns in Scythia, some think the Turks among the 
Oygyzian Tartars in Asia to be descended; likewise the Tartars of Crimea. But Constantine 
Porphyrogenetta (1. de regendo imperio ad Romanum ilium) and other Byzantine writers, call also 
the Hungari, and other northern nations whether of Europe or Asia, by the same name. Turci. 


2159 Their kingdom flourished till John, their last king, being slain in 1018. , Basil I. added 
Bulgaria to the empire, upon which also the Chazari Patzinace, and Croats voluntarily submitted to 


him. 


2160 Soe the two lives of St. Cyril, Constantine Porphr. Curopalates, Cedrenus, Zonaras. 


ul 


2161 anastas, Bibl. In Nicola01., et ipse Nicolaus ep. 70. . ad Hincmar. &c. 


2162 Soe his Responsa ad Consulta Bulgarorum Conc. t. 7. , p. 1542. 


9163 





See Hansizius, in Germania Sacra, t.1., p. 71. . 


5164 Inter rerum Bohemic, Scriptores Hannovie, 1632. . 


eal 


5165 Hist. Bohemice1. 4. . 


3166 Moravia derives its name from the river Mahar, which, crossing this country, falls into the 
Danube near Poson, and gave the denomination of Mahar Sclavonians who those Sclavonians who 
settled in this province, conquered by Charlemagne, under whose successors several princes 
governed it. Bohemia took its name Beheim from the Boii, and retained it after the Marcomanni had 
expelled them, as Tacitus observes; also after a tribe of Sclavonians had expelled the latter, before 
Charlemagne’s troops subdued it in 805. . See D’Anville, p. 37. . The Boii passed into Boiaria, called 
in the country Bayer, in modern Latin Bavaria, ib. p. 45. . Poland, called from Pole, a plain or open 
country, then not reaching beyond the Vistula, was conquered by Otho I., was subject to Otho IIL., St. 
Henry II., &c., became independent under elective dukes. A tribe of Sclavonians invaded it; but a 
very different language, which has several words derived from the Latin, reigns in Lithuania, 
Samogitia, and Prussia, which points out a nation of a different original. 


2167 The Sclavi, according to Kohlius, Kulcinius, Hofman, and Jos. Assemani, took their name from 
their military achievements or glory. Whence are derived the names Winceslas, Stanislas, Ladislas, 
&c. This was a modern name of a Sarmatian people who dwelt from the Sarmatian sea to the Palus 
Meotis, and were in some kind of subjection to the Huns or Tartars. A numerous troop of those 
Sclavi swarming abroad, fell upon the north of Germany, and, expelling the Vandals, a Teutonic or 
German nation, &c., settled themselves in Pomerania, now Brandenburg, &c. Another numerous 
colony seized on Ilyricum, subduing there the Goths, a German people, and Huns, about the time 
when Justinian filled the imperial throne, as Constantine Porphyrogenetta, Procopius, &c., testify. 
Salona, the capital of Dalmatia, being destroyed, two new cities arose which disputed the pre- 
eminence, Ragusa and Spalatum; the latter of which sprang and took its name from the palace of 
Dioclesian built there, (See Jos. Assemani, t. 3. , p. 309. ; Bundurius in the history of his own 


country, Ragusa; and John Lucius,1. de regno Dalmatie et Croatie.) The Sclavi also acquired new 
settlements in Poland and Bohemia, as the affinity of the languages of those countries demonstrates. 
Helmoldus, in his Chronicon Sclavorum, (c. 1. ,) says, “The Danes and Suenones, or Swedes, whom 
we call Northmanni, inhabit the northern coast of the (Baltic) sea. But the southern coast is peopled 
by the Sclavi, among whom the first towards the east are the Russi, then the Poloni, who have on the 
north the Pruzi, on the south the Boemi, and those that are called Moravi and Carinthij.” Assemani 
demonstrates that the Sclavonians were original inhabitants of part of Scythia and Sarmatia; but 
strangers in Germany, Poland, Bohemia, Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Illyricum. (see his Origines 
Sclavorum, t. 2. , et 3. .) The Patzinacite wore also Sclavonians by extraction, who, pouring down 
upon the borders of the empire, made themselves masters of part of the ancient Dacia, where they 
were often troublesome to the Roman and Greek emperors, till they were subdued by John 
Comnenus. Their name was by the Greeks softened into Ulahi, at present Valachi. (See Lucius de 
regno Dalmatie et Croatie,1. 6. , c. 5. , Allatius, &c.) Many derive the name Valachi from Italici; 
because in Valachia and Moldavia, the language is a corrupted Latin like the modern Italian; for this 
people descended from Trajan’s broken legions and colonies of Ulpia Trajana and others, which that 
prince established here in his war against Decebalus, king of Dacia, when he built his bridge of wood 
over the Danube. The Valachian language has a mixture of Sclavonian and several Hungarian, Greek, 
and Turkish words. Zechus and Checus, who founded the Bohemian state about the year 650. , were 
Sclavonians, and are said by some to have been brothers. 


5168 Ep. 194. , ad Tuvantarum. 


5169 Ep. 247. , ad Sfendopulehrum Comitem. 


5170 





Inter Scriptor. Rerum Bohemic. See De Peysonnel, Observ. Histor. et Geogr. Paris, 1765. 


5171 See Hansizius. t.1. Germ. Sacr. p. 163. ; et Assemani, Orig. Eccl. Sclavor. t. 3. , p. 173. , et 
Joan. VIL. ep. 247. , ann. 880. , ad Sfendopulchrum Comitem Moravie. 


2172 The Sclavonian tongue is the most extensive of any extant, except the Arabic. The Goths and 
Vandals were both Teutonic or German nations, though originally settled in the countries beyond the 
Baltic. Sclavonians have been only confounded with the Vandals; because they expelled that nation 
from several countries which they had conquered, and settled themselves in them. The Sclavonians 
were, on the contrary, of a different original, from Sarmatia, on the coasts of the Sarmatian sea, and 
the Sinus Codanus, or straits of the Sound and Belt in Denmark, to the Taurica Chersonesus. For the 
Finni or Vinni, in Finland, and the Venedi or Vendi, who, expelling the Vandals, inhabited the coast 
of Pomerania as far as Cimbrica Chersonesus, were Sclavonians from Sarmatia. These latter changed 
the German, i. e. the Vandalic, names of places, to substitute others of their own Sarmatian language, 
as Lubeck, Rostock, Wismar, Stargradt, &c. In like manner, when they reached Illyricum, they 
banished the Latin names of the towns Segeste, Delminium, Salone, Promona, Terponum Metulium, 
&c., to give others of their own, Zagrabia, Cluz, Camenigrad, Bielograd, Norigrad, Cremen, &c., and 
in the rivers Naro and Jaum, which they called Reka and Dobra. Whence it is manifest that they were 
strangers, not original inhabitants, in Illyricum and Sclavonia. In St. Jerom’s time, Latin was the 
common language in Dalmatia and Illyricum: and this that father evidently means when he speaks of 
his own tongue. 


The Patzinacites were a nation of the Venedi and Sclavonians, who took their name from the city of 
Posnania in Poland, as Leun-Clavius tells us: they were situate between the Volga and Circassia. 
About the year 800. , the Uzes and Magdiars, from the coast of the Caspian sea about Usbeck, and 
the Cazares, from Taurica Chersonesus, all originally Turks or Huns from Great Tartary or Asiatic 
Scythia, drove out the Patzinacite, who fled between the Nieper and the Donn, and as far as the 
Danube, and penetrated into Walachia, Moldavia, and even Moravia; some time after, Bosnia became 
their last asylum, called from them by changing P. into B: in which province the language is a dialect 
of the Sclavonian. The Uzes and Magdiars succeeded them in Moldavia and Walachia, and 
penetrated into Transylvania and Hungary. The Uzes are the Houssards at this day. 


The Bulgarians from the coast of the Caspian sea founded Great Bulgary on the banks of the Volga, 
from which river, or their capital city Bulgar, near its banks, their name is derived. They seized on 
Scythia Pontica, (separated by Constantine the Great,) the second or Orienta Meesia near the Euxine 
sea. Upper Meesia reached on the south banks of the Danube to the conflux of the Saave; and Dacia 
comprised the northern bank of the Danube from the Euxine sea, now Moldavia, Walachia, and 
Transylvania. Aurelian gave to the Daci also a territory on the south of the Danube, between the two 
Meesias. These extended southwards to Mount Hemus and Romania, which comprised the Thracian 
provinces of Europa, Hemi Mons, and the coast of the Propontis to the isle of Samothrace. The 
Bulgarians, who were Asiatic Scythians, took up the Sclavonian language in Sarmatia. The Servii 
were part of the Bulgarians who inhabited the country from the Saave to Nissa, on the confines of 
Bulgaria. This name was given them because, soon after their first settlement, they became subject to 
the Greek emperors. Bulgary was only conquered by the emperor Basil in 1017. , and again 
recovered its liberty. Amurath I. and Bajazet subjected it to the Turkish empire. Nicopolis near the 
Danube, was its ancient capital: Sophia now enjoys that dignity: as of Servia Belgrade, i. e., in the 
Sclavonian language Bel Castle. Before the Romans distinguished Dacia and Meesia, these countries 
about the Danube were called European Scythia, having been inhabited from Great Scythia in Asia, 
which Justin originally confined to the country between the Caspian and Euxine seas from the 
Riphean mountains to the river Hays, though the name was soon after extended to all Great Tartary. 
Among these Scythians the Gete inhabited the north bank of the Danube, near the Euxine sea, now 
Bessarabia. 


The Sclavonian tongue is used in the liturgy by the churches of Dalmatia and Ilyricum who follow 
the Latin rite; and by those of the Russians, Muscovites, and Bulgarians, who follow the Greek rite. 
And by this the Russian and Sclavonian rites are distinguished. The use of the Sclavonian language 
in the liturgy and office of the church is approved in the Synod of Zamosci in 1720. , under Clement 
XI., confirmed by Innocent XIII. and by Benedict XIV. Inter Plures. Const. 98. , data an. 1744. , in 
his Bullary, (t.1, p. 376. .) The sacred use of that tongue both in those Sclavonian churches which 
follow the Greek and in those which follow the Latin rite, was approved by John VII., Urban VIIL., 
Innocent X., and by Benedict XIV. Const. 66. , Etsi dubitare non possumus, an. 1742. , in his Bullar. 
t. 1. , p. 217. . Whence in Moravia, Dalmatia, and Illyricum, in some places mass and the divine 
offices are celebrated in the Sclavonian tongue; in others in Latin, but in several of these, after the 
gospel has been read in Latin, it is again read to the people in a Sclavonian translation. (See Jos. 
Assemani, Pref. in t. 4. , comm. in Kalendaria Univ. t. 4. , par. 2., c. 4. , p. 4416. .) Pope Benedict 
XIV. confirms this approbation of the Sclavonian liturgy. Const. Ex pastoraii munere, anno 1754. . As 
he had before confirmed the use of the Greek tongue in the liturgy and divine offices to the Italian 
Greeks, and Greek Melchites. Const. 57. . Etsi Pastoralis, and Const. 87. . Demandatum ccelitus, in 
his Bullary, (t.1, pp. 167. , 290. .) A synod held at Spalatro, under John, the archbishop of Salona 
(which see was soon after translated to Spalatro,) and Maynard, the pope’s legate, about the year 


1070. , forbid the use of the Sclavonian tongue in the divine office, which decree was confirmed by 
Alexander II.; but this must be restrained to the churches lying towards Poland and Moravia, or it 
was never carried into execution. Even in the diocess of Spalatro itself ten chapters and collegiate 
churches, besides thirty parishes, celebrate mass and the divine office in the Sclavonian tongue, as we 
are assured by Orbinus, (n. 32. ,) quoted by Caraman, the learned archbishop of Jadra, (Diss. De 
Lingua Sclavica literali in divinis celebrandis, (n. 32. .) The same is testified by Robert Sala, 
(Observationes ad Card. Bona Rer. Liturg.1. 1., c. 9., 8 4., p. 152. ,) who adds, that in the aforesaid 
diocess only eight parishes use the Latin tongue in the church. Pope Gregory VII. forbid the use of 
the Sclavonian tongue in the mass, but to the Bohemians, (1. 7. , ep. 2. , ad Uratislaum Bohemie 
Ducem.) The grant of John VIII. for the sacred use of this tongue was obtained by St. Methodius 
after the death of his brother Cyril, and was never extended to Poland and Bohemia. Whence it was 
prohibited when some began to introduce it there, probably Moravian priests, whose kingdom was 
extinguished by the Turks, that is, Hungarians, in the tenth age, as Constantine Porphyro genetta 
relates. 


Cardinal Bona, among other mistakes on this head, calls this Sclavonian the Illyrican tongue. (Liturg. 
1. .1, c. 9., § 4. .) Whereas this name can only be given to the modern dialect of the Sclavonian now 
in use in that country. The Sclavonian which is allowed in the liturgy, is the ancient Sclavonian, 
mother of the modern dialects, and called the Sclavonian language of the schools, or of the learned. 
“TIdiomate, quod nunc Sclavum literale appellant,” says Benedict XIV., which Urban VIII. and 
Innocent X., &c., also express. Caraman, afterwards archbishop of Jadra, revised the breviary and 
missal of this rite, printed at Rome in 1741. , according to the rules of the ancient Sclavonian tongue, 
of which a dictionary is extant for the use of their clergy, called Azbuquidarium, that is, 
Abecedarium. There is also a grammar of the same, composed by Smotriski, a Russian Basilian 
monk, printed at Vilna in 1619. , and at Moscow in 1721. , &c. How much the ancient Sclavonian, or 
that of the Literati, differs from all the modern dialects derived from it, appears from specimens of 
them exhibited from the different translations of the Bible given by Le Long, (Bibl. Sacra, t. 1. , art. 
6. , sect. i—v. p. 435. , &c.,) and of the Lord’s Prayer given in the thirteen dialects of the Sclavonian 
tongue, (ibid.,) and in Reland, (ad calcem partis iii. diss. Miscell.) 


The learned Car. Stanislas Hosius, bishop of Warmia in Poland, (Dial. De Sacro Vernacule Legendo,) 
observes, that though the Bohemians, Moravians, Poles, Muscovites, Russians, Bosnians, Servians, 
Croatians, Bulgarians, and some other nations use the Sclavonian tongue, (which is extended through 
one-quarter of Europe,) yet these dialects differ so much, that a Pole understands no more of the 
language of a Dalmatian than a High German, or a native of Switzerland, understands the Low 
Dutch. This author thinks the Sclavonian the most extensive of all languages; but the Arabic reaches 
much further, being used not only by the Christians who inhabit Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, but also by 
the Mahometans in Asia, Africa, and a considerable part of Europe. The church, to prevent the 
frequent changes to which the modern languages are subject, allows in her office only the Chaldaic 
or modern Hebrew, which is the ancient sacred language; the Greek, the language of the philosophers 
and all the Oriental schools; Latin, the language of the learned in the West, and the Sclavonian. 
Herbinius (de Religiosis Kioviensibus Chryptis) contends that it is a primitive language, being the 
mother of the Russian, Muscovite, Polish, Vandalic, Bohemian, Croatian, Dalmatian, Valachian, and 
Bulgarian. It is esteemed that it holds a middle place between the Hebrew and other Oriental 
languages, and those used in the West; and it suits all climates. Some add, that it seems most adapted 
of all others, to be made an universal language. Some have attributed the Sclavonian alphabet and 
translation of the Bible to St. Jerom, but erroneously. For the Latin was in his time the language of 
that country; and this St. Jerom calls his translation into his own tongue, as Banduri (Animadv. in 


Constant. Porphyrog. de administ. imper. p. 17. ,) takes notice. The Sclavonian letters have no 
affinity with the Gothic; but were invented by SS. Cyril and Methodius, who derived them from the 
large Greek alphabet. The Sclavonians have another alphabet of smaller characters for common use, 
particularly in esteem in Dalmatia, Carniola, and Istria; also a third alphabet almost wholly different, 
which they seem to have borrowed from the Croatians and Servians. This last is falsely ascribed to 
St. Jerom. (See Cohlij Introductio in Historiam Sclavorum; Jos. Assemani,1. 4. .) of all the 
Sclavonian dialects the Polish has been most cultivated. The Lithuanians are of a very different 
extraction, as their language, which is a dialect of the Sarmatian, demonstrates. 


N. B. The particle ski, ending Polish names, signifies of and corresponds to the French De, the 
German Von, the Dutch Van. Hence count Jablonski, is count of Jablon; Stredowski, of Stredow: and 
to add of or de,, as is done by some, is a solecism. 


2173 See Hansiz. German. Sacra, t. 2. , p. 15. . Also Historia Conversions Baivariorum et 
Carantanorum Sclavorum, published by Canisius, t. 2. , et Du Chesne, Script. Franc, t. 2. . See 
likewise the lives of St. Ropert, and the first archbishops of Saltzburg, published by Canisius, in his 
Lectiones Antique. 


2174 john VIII. ep. 268. , ad Meth. archiep. 


S175 ps 115, 715... 





2176 James Niclus Erythreeus, ep. 65. . 


ul 


177 


Aggeus 2.:7.. 


5180 Gen. 26. and 28. 


eal 


2181 Gen, 49, :8.. 

9182 Tea. :4.; Mich. 4. :2. . 

2183 Gen, 49. :8., 10.. 

2184 4 ggcus 2.335. 

2185 Malachi 3. :1.. 

5186 Dan. 2. :32. , 5. :20., 8. :3. . See Rollin, or Mezengui, or Calmet. 


9187 Dan. 9. :21. , &c. See Nouveau Comment, t. 9. , p. 500. . 


5188 Numb, 24. :17.. 


5189 Tp Vespas. 


9190 





Tacit, in Annal. 
2191 Soe the life of J osephus. 


3192 acts 5. :36., 21. :38. . Joseph. Ant.1. 20., c. 2., et 6. ,1. 18., c. 1. . Idem. De Bello Jud.1. 7., 
c. 31. , &c. Read Dissert. sur les Faux Messies, in the new Fr. Comment. t. 11., p. 21.. 


2193 Spartian in Adriano, c. 14. . See Basnage, Contin. de |’Hist. des Juifs, t. 2. , p. 123. . Also 
Annot. Josephi de Voisin, in two parts, c. 2. . Pugioni’s Fidei Huet. Demonst. Evang., &c. 


51947 uke 215.285 34 
2195 Mich. 2. :2.. 

2196 Orig. hom. ii. in Luc. 
2197 st. Justin. Apol. i. of. 2.. 
5198 Tert.1. 4. . cont. Marcion. 
5199 o Chrys. in Matt. hic. 


5200 The word Messiah is derived from the Hebrew Markech, which signifies, to anoint. In the 
Greek tongue Christ, or the Anointed, is the interpretation of this name. The word is sometimes 
applied to kings and high priests, who were anointed among the Hebrews; as 1. Kings (or Sam.) 12. 
5. , &c.; Ps. 104. . Heb. 5. :5. ; but by way of eminency it belonged to the sovereign spiritual 
deliverer and Saviour of mankind, so often and so solemnly promised by God to his people. 


9201 See Calmet’s. Diss. sur les Caractéres du Messie suivant les Juifs, at the head of his comm. on 
St. Matthew. 


9202 St. Chrys. hom. 2. , in Matt. t. 7., p. 21. , ed. Ben. 


2203 st Jerom says, this cave lay on the south side of the city: St. Justin, martyr, (Dial.) and 
Eusebius (Demonst. Ev.1. 7. , c. 2. ) tell us it was without the city, in the fields. Casaubon (Exercit. 2. 
, in Baron. p. 143. ) and Krausen, (Diss. cui titulus: Christi locus natalitius in Thesauro Diss. in Nov. 
Testam. edit. 1732. , t. 2. .) also among the Catholics Maldonatus (in Luc. c. 2. ) and Drexelius, (t. 2. . 
de Christo Nascente, p. 391. ,) will have it that this cave was situate within the town of Bethlehem. 
But the contrary assertion of Baronius is confirmed by Natalis Alexander, Tillemont, Calmet, Serry, 
(Exerc. 30. , n. 2. ,) card. Gotti, (de Verit. Relig. Christian. t. 4. , c. 7. , sec. 3. ,) Honoré of St. Mary, 
(Crit. t. 2. ,1. 3. , diss. 2. , art. 2. ,) and Quaresmius, (Elucid. Terre Sancte, t. 2. ,1. 5..c. 4. .) The 


cave on the side of a rock is about forty feet deep, and twelve wide, growing narrow towards the roof. 
To this day there are three convents of Latins, Greeks, and Armenians, all contiguous, each having 
their several doors opening into the chapel of the Holy Manger. There are also shown at Bethlehem 
the chapel of St. Joseph, that of the Holy Innocents, and those of St. Jerom, St. Paula, and St. 
Eustochium. The manger in which Christ was born, the object of the devotion of St. Paula and St. 
Jerom, (ep. 108. , ad Eustoch. § 10. ,) is of wood, and is kept in the church of St. Mary Major, at 
Rome, whither it was brought with some stones cut out of the rock in the cave at Bethlehem, not in 
the year 352. . as some say, but in the seventh century, as Benedict XIV. proves, (1. 4. . de Canoniz. 
part 2. .) On the description of Bethlehem, see Adrichomius, and principally Quaresmius. Also, Fr. 
Blanchini, diss. 1. , de Presepe et Cunis Dni. J. C. in basilicam Liberianam translatis. Tillemont, 
(note 5. .) Baillet, and some others, think the opinion that an ox and ass were in the stable, arose from 
Isaiah 1. :3. , and Habakkuk 3. :2. , (which latter passage is, according to the seventy, In the midst of 
the beasts thou shalt be made known,) both which prophecies the fathers expound metaphorically. 
But the truth of this tradition is maintained by Baronius, (ad an. 1. , n. 3. ;) Graveson, (de Myster. 
Chr. p. 156. ;) Honore of St. Mary, (Crit. t. 2. ,1. 3. , diss. 2. , art. 3. ;) Ayala. (Pictor Christianus,1. 3. 
, c. 1. , n. 7. 3) Sandinus, (Historia familie sacre, s. 1. , p. 12. ;) Quaresmius, (Elucid. Terre 
Sancte.1. 6. , c. 5. ;) Benedict XIV., (1. 1. , de Myster. c. 17. , n. 37. ,) &c. See St. Jerom, ep. 108. , 
ad Eustoch, &c. Several ancient paintings in glass and sculptures on sepulchres of the fourth century, 
and some probably order, represent the ox and the ass present at the birth of Christ. See Bottarius (t. 
1. . explicat. sacrar. pictur. et sculptu. Rome subterranee, tab 22. . pp. 88. , 89. ) and Gorius, (Observ. 
de presepi Dni, N. J. C. n. 13., p. 82. .) 


2204 st. Bonay. Vit. Christi, c. 10. . 

2205 Luke 2. :9.,26.. 

5206 St. Bern. Serm. in Cant. c. 2. . 

2207 «Seq utinam de festivitate non de vanitate” 

9208 St. Fulgentius, Serm. 2. , de Nativ. 

5209 Amoldus Bonnevallis, Serm. de Nativ. inter Opera S. Cypriani 
2210 ps 96, :7. , 

2211 Heb, 1. :6.. 


2212 Berti (in vita S. Aug.) maintains it to be their work: but the style alone seems to disprove that 
popular opinion, though it is near as old as the age in which they flourished. Bishop Atterbury justly 
admires the energetic plainness and simplicity of this hymn, far superior to all rhetorical strains, or 
pompous illustrations and similes. 


5213 The present Greek text reads this passage: Good will to men, so as to make it a third member of 
the sentence, and to signify, peace or pardon to the earth, and divine favour and grace to men. The 
sense is nearly the same. 


9214 Baruch. 3. :38. 

2215 John 1. :14.. 

2216 § Tho de Villa-Nova Conc. 3. , inDom. 1., Ad. 
2217 Isa. 9. :6. . 

9218 Tyke 2. :11.. 


9219 “Magnus Dominus, et laudabilis nimis: Parvus Dominus, et amabilis nimis.” S. Bern. Serm. 1. 
in Nativ. Dom. in verba Martyrol. p. 755. . 


5220 S. Bern. Serm. 6. , in Vigil. Nativ. p. 771. 

2221 Acts 1. :1.. 

2222 « aufer a nobis pannos, et dura preesepia.” Ap. Tert. 1. , adv. Marcion. 
2223 Tit. 2. 211, 

22241 John 2. :16. . 

5225: 


“Aut Christus fallitur, aut mundus errat.” S. Bern. Serm. 3. , de Nat. 


5226 Prov. 28. :20.. 


2227 Co], 3.:5.. 
5228 Isa. 5. :8.. 
522 


26-2 “Roma domus flet.” 

9230 § Chrysost in Ps. 50., p.536., t.5.. 

2231 Wisd. 18. :14., 15. . 

2232 «galtem usque ad adventum Filii Dei error vester duraverit.” S. Aug. En. in Ps. 4. . 
5983.1 


Quando habituri finem fallaciarum?” 


9234 Thauler. Serm. in Domin. 3. Adventus. 


9235 See Bona Rer. Liturg.1. 1. , c. 18. , n. 6. ; Joseph. Vicecomes, De antiquis misse ritibus,1. 3. , c. 
28. , &c. 


5236 ¢_ Greg. hom. 8. , in Evang. 


9237 tnstit, Cathol t. 1., p. 814. . 





2238 De Festis Christi D. c. 17., n. 45. , p. 411. See F. Honoré, Régles de Crit.1. 3. , diss. 2. , art. 1., 
and Tillemont, note 4. . 


2239 N67. , loco eit. p. 422. . 

9240 N57. p.417.. 

2241 ¢ avitus de Virgin.1. 6. , p. 1312. . 
5242 Basil Seleuc. Or. de S. Stephano. 


2243 This name is not properly Hebrew, but Syriac, in which language Chelil signifies a crown, and 
Chelilael the Crown of God. See Jos. Assemani, p. 509. . 


9244's Aug. Serm. 316. , ol. 94., de div. 
9245 Lucian. De Inventione et Translat. S. Stephanl c. 8. , 9. , &c. 


2246 Some have imagined that the institution of deacons was at first only intended for the 
dispensation of temporals, though that of the sacred mysteries was soon after committed to them. But 
the general opinion of the church, fathers, and commentators, is, that the very institution regarded the 
ministry of the altar in the first place, and is clear from the prayer and imposition of hands used in 
their initiation. The holy eucharist was then received after supper, 1. Cor. 11. :18. ; Acts 20. :7. . see 
Baron (ad an. 34. ,) Pearson, (Annal. Pauli, pp. 53. , 54. ;) Bingham, (Origines Eccles. b. 2. , c. 20. , 
p. 262. , t. 1. .) In the primitive ages we find that the deacons not only had care of the utensils and 
saered vessels of the altar, and of the treasury, and the oblations of the faithful, but also read the 
gospel in some churches, (St. Jerom, ep. 57. , ad Sabin. and Constit Apost.1. 2. , c. 57. . S. Cypr. ep. 
34. , al. 39. ) and often administered the holy eucharist to the people especially the cup, (S. Cypr. de 
Lapsis, p. 132. . S. Justin, M. ap. 1., ol. 2. , p. 97. ,) though never in the presence of a priest. Unless 
by his order. (Conc. Carthag. 4. , can. 38. .) They were allowed solemnly to baptize, by the bishop’s 
leave and authority, never without it, (Tert. de c. 17. . S. Jerom, Dial. Contra Lucifer. c. 4. ,) &c. 


2247 1. Tim. 3. :8.. 
5248 5 Ign. ep. ad Smyrm. n. 7. , p. 37. . 


9249 Ep. ad Trallian. n. 2. , p. 62. . 


ENDNOTES 


2250 Deut, 17. :7.. 

2251 Acts 22. :20., and 7. :57.. 
2252 5 Aug. Serm. 382. . 

5253 See on the 3. rd of August. 


5254 tt ig expressly affirmed in the chronological collections published by Scaliger with Eusebius’s 
chronicle, that St. Stephen’s martyrdom happened that year on the 26. th of December: and that this 
was Eusebius’s opinion, see Valesius, Annot. in Eus. Hist.1.2.,c.1.. 


9255 § Bas. ep. 220... 

9256 See S. Athan. 1.. de Synodis, et 1... de sententia Dionys., &c. 
5257 ¢. Basil, 1de Spir. Saneto, c. 29. . 

9258 ¢ Athan. de Synodis, p. 757. . 

9259 John 1. :37. ; S. Chrys. hom. 17. , in Joan.; S. Epiph. her. 51. . 
2260 Matt. 4. :2.. 

22617 uke 5, :11.. 

2262 Mark 3. :17.. 

2263 5. Aug. Hom 124., in Joan. 

9264 S. Hier.1. 1. , in Jovinian. c. 14. . 


2265 Apoc. 14. :4.. 


5266 Cant. 


2267 roy, 21. :11.. 

2268 John 13. :25. . 

2269 acts 4, :19. . 

2270 acts 8.214. . 

2271 acts 5. :41.. 

2272 Gal. 2. :9.; Acts 15. . 

2273 Clem. Alex. ap. Eus. Hist.1.2.,c. 1., p. 44. . ed. Cantab. 
Se si Aug. Quest. Evang. 1. .3.,c. 39.. 

2275 Bys.1.3.,¢. 11., p.105.. 

2276 § Tren.1. 3.,¢. 3.. 

5277 S. Hier. in Catal. c. 9.. 

9278 Tert.1. 4. , cont. Marcion. c. 5.. 

2279 Fus.1. 3. ,c. 23. 

9280 A nollon. ap. Eus. Hist.1.5., c. 18.. 

5281 Tert. de Baptismo, c. 17. ; S. Hier. in Catal. 

9282 See St. Ireneus, Tertullian. St. Epiphanius, St. Jerom, Fleary,1. 2.,n.42.. 
2283 § Tren.1. 3. , c. 3.. Eus.1. 3., c. 28., p. 123. , ed. Cantabar. 
2284/9 John 10... 

2285 §_ Epiph. Har. 30. . 

5286 Tert. Pres. c. 36. ; S. Aug. et S. Aug. et S. Hier. Passim, &c. 
5287 Matt. 20. :23. ; see St. James’s Life, July 25. , vol. iii, p. 206. . 


5288 Polycr. ap. Eus. Hist.1. 5., c. 24. , p. 243. , ed. Cant. See Annot, Valesii, ib. 


5289 ¢_ Epiph. in Her. Nazareon et Her. 78. . 

9290 S. Ireneus,1. 3..c. 12. ; Polycrates, ap. Eus.1.5..¢. 24... 

9291 S. Chrys. in Gal. c. 1.. Clem. Alex, ap Eus.1. 6. , c. 14. ; S. Hier. in Cat. et Prol. in Matt. &c. 
9292 Eus.1. 3. ,c. 4... S. Hier in Cat. et Clem. Alex. ap. Eus.1. 6.,c. 14. .S. Epiph. &c. 

5293 ¢ Hier. Prolog. in Matt. t. 4. , p. 3. , ed. Ben. 

2294 5, Chrys. Hom. 67. , &c. 

2295 acts 20. :4.. 

2296 Rom. 16. :23.. 


9297 Clem. Alex. Tr. Quis Dives salvabitur; Eus. Hist.1. 3. , c. 23. , p. 113. , ed. Cantab. S. 
Chrysost.1. 1. , ad Theodor. Laps. 


2298 ¢ Hier. in Galat. c. 6. . 

9299 §_ Epiph. her. 51.,c¢.12.. 

9300 Faber Stapul. Diss. de una ex tribus Maria, fol. 82. . 
5301 Florentinius, Not. in Martyr. vetus Hieronimi. 


5302 Tillem. Vie de S. Jean Evang. t. 1., art. 10. , 11. , Note 15-18. . See Calmet, Diss. sur la Mont. 
de S. Jean |’Evang. t. 7. , p. 615. , ed. in fol. 





5303 ¢ Aug. hom. 124. , in Joan. 

2304 ¢ Ephr. Ant. ap. Phot. Cod. 229. . 

2305 § Greg. Tur. 1.. 1., de Glor. Mart. c. 30... 
9306 1 John 4. :8... 

9307 1 John 4. :19... 

2308 Th, 3.40.4. ., &c. 


9309 1. John 4. :20. . 


9310 Heb. 12. :14.. Rom. 12. :18. . 
9311 Sozomen,1.5., c. 21., p. 213. , ed. Cantabar. per Reading. 
9312 S. Athan.1. de Incarn. Verbi. Calmet, Vie de Jesus C. c. 7., p. 21.. 


9313 Jeaiah 19.21... 





p314 Antipater, whom Herod had by his wife Doris, and who had, by wicked artifices, engaged his 
father to put to death his two sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, (the two last princes of the Asmonean 
family by their mother Mariamne.) formed a conspiracy against the life of his father. of this crime he 
was convicted before Quintilius Varus, who had succeeded Saturninus in the government of Syria, 
and whom Herod had entreated to preside in this trial at Jerusalem. 


9315 Jos, Ant.1.17.,¢.7.. 

2316 Wacrob Saturn.1. 2. , c. 4. . 

2317 John 1. :18. 

9318 att. 12. :42. 

2319 aul. Gell. Noct. Atticl. 6. ,c. 10.. 

2320 Rom, 1. :14.. 

9321 1. Thess. 2. :7., 8.. 

2322 T uke 4, :18.. 

9323 Mark 10. :14., 16... 

9324 Vita Gerson. t. 1. , op. p. 169. . 

9325 Theodoret, in Isa. 61. :3. . 

9326 Procop. in eund. loc. p. 705. . 

2327 tsa, 35. :1.,2.,6.,7.. Isa. 61. :3.,4., &e. 
2328 possinus, Proleg. ad Thesaur. Asceticum. 


5329 Heraclides, a disciple of St. Chrysostom, bishop of Ephesus, ap. Cotel. mon. Grec. t. 3. , p. 
V7 2s 


2330 Bolland. Mail 14., p. 356. . 
9331 5 Nilus, Orat. c. 108. . 


2332 + Orsisius is honored by the Greeks on the 15. th of June. After the death of St. Theodorus, St. 
Orasisius resumed the government of the monastic congregation of Tabenna, and acquitted himself of 
every duty belonging to that charge with great prudence and charity. St. Athanasius and St. Antony 
on every occasion testified the highest esteem of his person. This holy abbot always closed the 
exhortation which he made to his monks every evening, after their day’s work and their repast, with 
prayer, because God alone can give the spirit and practice of virtue. The time of St. Orsisius’s death 
is not known: but we have extant a spiritual work, entitled, The Doctrine of Orsisius, which St. Jerom 
translated into Latin. This holy abbot composed it by way of spiritual testament to his monks. It is an 
abridgment of the principal rules and maxims of a monastic life. The exhortations are vehement, and 
the instructions solid and beautiful. The author declares he had made it his constant endeavour to 
neglect nothing in his power to engage them to render themselves agreeable to the Lord; and in order 
to render his exhortations efficacious, had accompanied them with his tears. See this work in Bibl. 
Patrum, ed. Colon. t. 4. , p. 92. . 





5333 Edward Grime is often written Edmund; for these names were anciently the same, and used 
promiscuously, as appears in our MSS. of the middle ages. Yet the etymology differs in the English- 
Saxon language. Eadward signifies happy keeper, from ward a keeper. Eadmund is happy peace: for 
mund is peace. In law the word Mundbrech is breach of peace. In proper names Aclmund is all peace: 
Kinmund, peace to his kindred: Ethelmund, noble peace: Pharamund, true peace; though some have 
construed this true mouth. Edmund, as he is more frequently called, though Edward in the ancient 
MSS. of Clair-marais, long attended St. Thomas, and was his cross-bearer: at the saint’s martyrdom, 
by endeavoring to interpose his own body, he received a wound in his arm. After the archbishop’s 
death he continued to live at Canterbury, and some years after wrote his life or passion, which bears 
the title: Magistri Edvardi Vita vel Passio S. Thome Cant. Archiep. The short prologue begins 
“Professores Artium.” The life “Dilectus igitur,” &c. It ends with a letter of two cardinals to the 
archbishop of Sens; these being the last words: “Relaxavit episcopos de promissione quam ei 
fecerant, de consuetudinibus observandis et promisit quod non exigit in futurum.” There follow in the 
MSS. of the Cistercian abbey of Clair-marals near St. Omer, four long books of miracles wrought at 
his shrine or through his invocation, as inveterate dead palsies cured instantaneously, &c. 


9334 Vicecomes. 


9335 





Fitz-Stephens, p. 12. . 


9336 Chron. de Walden, MSS. Cotton Titus, D. 20. . 


9337 





Fitz-Stephens, p. 12. . 


2338 On the extraordinary magnificence with which he performed this embassy, and the rich presents 
which he carried, in which were two large casks of English beer, see Fitz-Stephens. 


5339 





Grime at large. 


9340 pe 75, . 


5341 Fitz-Stephens relates, (p. 64. , 65. ,) that Henry II. sailed from Normandy to England, to assist 
at the coronation of his son at London, leaving orders for Roger, the bishop of Worcester, to follow 
him; for he was desirous that as great a number of bishops as possible should be present at the 
ceremony. The queen, who remained in Normandy, and Richard de Humet, the justiciary of 
Normandy, after the king’s departure, sent him a prohibition when he was at Dieppe ready to embark; 
for they understood that he would not assist at the coronation if it was performed by the archbishop 
of York, against the rights of the see of canterbury. The king returned immediately to Normandy, and 
sending for the bishop of Worcester, called him traitor, and reproached him with disobeying his 
orders, and wishing ill to his family, seeing he refused to attend at his son’s coronation, when there 
were so few bishops in England; on which account he declared, that he deprived him of the revenues 
of his bishopric. The prelate, relying on his innocence, alleged modestly the prohibition he had 
received. The king was but the more angry, and was for sending for the queen, who was in a 
neighboring castle, and for Richard de Humet. The bishop begged the queen might not be asked; for 
she would either deny it to screen herself, or, by confessing the truth, draw his indignation upon 
herself. The king, with much contumelious language, told him, he could never be the son of his own 
good uncle by his mother, which uncle had brought him up in his castle, where he and the bishop had 
learned together the first rudiments of literature. The bishop being stung at this reproach, answered 
his majesty, that his father, the good count Roger, had inherited both his honor and estate by his 
marriage with the bishop’s mother, that he was uncle by the mother to his majesty, had brought up his 
majesty with honor, and had fought for him against king Stephen sixteen years; for all which services 
his majesty had curtailed his brother’s estate, depriving him of two hundred and forty men out of the 
thousand which this king’s grandfather, king Henry I., had given him; and had abandoned his 
younger brother, whose condition was so destitute, that barely for bread he was obliged to seek a 
subsistence amongst the Hospitallers at Jerusalem. He added, that it was in this manner he was 
accustomed to recompense his relations and best friends. Then he said, “Wherefore do you now 
threaten to deprive me of the revenues of my bishopric? May they be yours, if it is not enough for 
you that you now enjoy an archbishopric, six bishoprics, and many abbeys, certainly by injustice, and 
to the imminent danger of your own soul; and the alms of your ancestors, that were good kings, and 
the patrimony and inheritances of Jesus Christ, you convert to your own secular uses.” One of the 
courtiers who were present, thinking to please the king, sharply took up the bishop; and after him 
another abused him with opprobrious language. But the king changing the object of his anger said to 
this last nobleman: “Worst of wretches, dost thou think, that, because I say what I please to my 
cousin and bishop, it may be allowed thee or any other person to affront or threaten him? I am 
scarcely able to contain my hands from thy eyes. Neither thou nor any other shall be suffered to 
speak a word against the bishop.” The anger of this prince easily degenerated into a fit of madness. In 
the forty-fourth letter written to St. Thomas, it is mentioned, that the king being at Caen, was 
provoked against Richard de Humet, because he said something in defence of the king of Scots: 
“Breaking out into contumelious words, he called him traitor, and hereupon beginning to be kindled 
with his wonted fury, threw his cap from his head, ungirt his belt, hurled away his cloak and 
garments wherewith he was apparelled, cast off with his own hands a coverlet of silk from his bed, 
and sitting as it were upon a dunghill of straw, began to chew the straws.” And in the next letter it is 
said: “The boy who delivered a letter to his majesty, incurred great danger; for the king, endeavoring 
to pluck out his eyes with his fingers, proceeded so far as to come to an effusion, of blood.” Peter of 
Blois had reason to say of him: (ep. 75. ,) “He is a lamb so long as his mind is pleased, but a lion, or 
more cruel than a lion, when he is angry.” And writing to the archbishop of Panorma, he said: “His 


eyes in his wrath seem sparkling with fire, and lightning with fury—Whom he hath once hated, he 
scarce ever receiveth again into favor.” This St. Thomas thoroughly understood, and when he 
opposed him in defence of the church, sufficiently showed what he expected. 


William the Norman, availing himself of the title of Conqueror, trampled upon all the privileges both 
of the church and people; but being “a friend to religion, and a lover of the church and of holy and 
earned men, he was their protector, except where his predominant passion of ambition or interest 
intervened;” and his dying sentiments give us room to hope, that by sincere repentance he atoned for 
all the excesses into which the lust of dominion, and the dazzling of power and worldly glory might 
have betrayed him. But his successor, who was bound by no ties of religion, found no gain sweeter 
than the plunder of the church, to raise which, every unjust method was employed. Such an example 
was thus set, as furnished a pretence to kings who had not absolutely lost all sense of religion, to 
suffer themselves to be blinded by interest, and, under the specious title of guardians of the revenues 
of vacant benefices, to convert them into their own exchequer, and for this purpose to deprive souls 
of the comfort, instruction, and relief which they were entitled to expect from good pastors. From this 
source, numberless spiritual evils flowed, an effectual remedy to which would have probably made 
St. Thomas waive or drop certain other points debated in this controversy: we are not to reduce it to 
every incidental or accidental question that was started, but to have always in view the main point on 
which the controversy turned. The eminent sanctity of the martyr, and many circumstances of the 
debate are a complete answer to those historians who set this affair in a light unfavourable to the 
archbishop, though accidental mistakes could be no disparagement to a person’s sincere piety and 
zeal. If he who best of all men knew the king, was not to be so easily imposed upon by half promises 
as those were who were strangers to him, we are not on this account to condemn him. 


In the MS. account of our saint’s miracles it is observed, that the nation was in the utmost 
consternation and dread upon the accession of Henry II. to the throne, lest he should avail himself of 
the title of a conquest, to set aside all the rights of the people, and even of particulars, in imitation of 
the founder of our Norman line. His maxims and conduct with regard to the church alarmed the zeal 
of our primate, whose whole behavior removes him from all suspicion of ambitious views. The 
king’s passionate temper made the evil most deplorable; and the danger was increased by his 
capriciousness, which appeared in his changing his designs in his own private conduct every hour, so 
that no one about his person knew what he was to do the next hour, or where he should be: an 
unsettledness, which is a sure mark that humor and passion direct such resolutions. For such was the 
situation of his court, as Peter of Blois, who, to his great regret, lived some time in it, tells us: and to 
the same, John of Salisbury frequently alludes, in the description he has left us of a court. Afflictions 
opened the eyes of this prince and his son: and the edifying close of their lives, we hope, wiped off 
the stains which their passions in their prosperity left on their memory. And is it not reasonable to 
presume that both were indebted for this grace, under God, to the prayers of St. Thomas? As to the 
saint’s martyrdom, his pure zeal and charity raised the persecution against him, not any mixed cause, 
which suffices not to give the title of martyrdom in the church, though it often enhances its merit 
before God. Neither ought a pretence affected by persecutors to make the cause appear mixed, to 
deprive the martyr of an honor which it justly increases even before men, as the fathers observe with 
regard to some who suffered in the primitive persecutions and as it is remarked by Baronius, (Annot. 
in Mart. hac die,) Macquer, (Abrégé Chronologique de |’ Hist. Eccles. 16. Siécle, t. 2. , p. 489. , ed. 2. 
, 1757.) and ingenuously by Mr. Hearne (Pref. in Camdeni Annal. Elisab.) with regard to many who 
suffered here under Queen Elizabeth 


9342 Bened. Abbas in vita Henr. II. t. 1., p. 12.. 


9343 On the miracles wrought at the shrine of St. Thomas, see the acts of his canonization; the letter 
of John of Salisbury to William, archbishop of Sens, legate of the apostolic see; the authors of the life 
of this holy martyr, and our historians of that age. The keeper of his shrine, a monk at Canterbury, 
was commissioned to commit to writing miracles performed through the saint’s intercession, which 
came to his knowledge. An English MS. translation of a Latin history of these miracles, compiled by 
a monk who lived in the monastery of Christ-church at the time of the saint’s martyrdom, is kept in 
the library of William Constable, Esq., at Burton Constable, in Holderness, (1. n. 267. ,) together with 
a life of St. Thomas. Certain facts there mentioned show that the king’s officers had then frequent 
recourse to the trial of water-ordeal. Two men were impeached upon the forest act for stealing deer; 
and being tried by the water-ordeal, one was cast, and hanged; the other, by invoking St. Thomas’s 
intercession, escaped. Another accused of having stolen a whetstone and pair of gloves, was 
convicted by the water-ordeal and his eyes were dug out, and some of his members cut off: but were 
perfectly restored to him by the intercession of the martyr, which he implored. It is here mentioned, 
that the martyr’s body was at first hid by the monks in a vault before the altar of St. John Baptist and 
St. Austin, but was soon made known, visited out of devotion, and honored by the miraculous cures 
of several diseased persons. The monks kept the door of the vault shut with strong bolts and locks, 
and only admitted certain persons privately to it; but on Friday in Easter week, on the nones of April, 
the door was opened, and all persons were permitted to perform their devotions at the tomb. After 
this some of the saint’s enemies and murderers mustered a troop of armed men to steal the body; to 
prevent which, the monks hid it a second time behind the altar of our Lady: yet it soon began to be 
again resorted to. The feast of the translation of the relics of St. Thomas was kept on the 7. th of July, 
on which day, Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, removed them in 1223. , with the utmost 
state and pomp. 


A MS. relation in English of two hundred and sixty-three miracles wrought by the intercession of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, is in the hands of Antony Wright, Esq., in Essex. 


Miracle 263. . James, son of Roger earl of Clare, forty days old, by extremity of crying, contracted a 
rupture so desperate, that all the physicians declared it incurable without an incision, which the 
parents would not allow, as too dangerous, considering the great tenderness of his age and 
constitution. All methods used for a cure failing, the child died in the second year of his age. The 
countess his mother took him on her knees, put into his mouth a little particle of the relics of St. 
Thomas, which she had brought from Canterbury, and prayed for two hours that St. Thomas would 
by his intercession with God, restore him to life. Several knights, the countess of Warwick, and 
others were present. Her chaplain, Mr. Lambert, a venerable old man, sharply rebuked her: but she 
continued to pray, adding a vow that if he was restored, he should be offered to God at the shrine of 
the martyr, and she would make a pilgrimage barefoot to Canterbury. The infant at length opened his 
eyes, and revived. The mother performed her vow, carried him in her arms to Canterbury, whither she 
walked barefoot. 


The author of this relation was eye-witness to many of the miracles he records, and the book was 
abroad in the hands of the public within one hundred and fifty years after the death of St. Thomas for 
the original copy belonged to Thomas Trilleck, bishop of Rochester, whose bull bears date March 6. 
th, 1363. ; and who received the temporalities of that see, Dec 26. th, 1364. , the thirty-eighth of 
Edward II., and died about Christmas, in 1372. . 


The relation must be very ancient, because the author mentions bishops giving confirmation to 
children while on horseback, and trials of felons by water-ordeal. St. Thomas, he says, always 


alighted on such occasions, but administered the sacrament in the open air: and at several places 
where he was known to have alighted for this purpose, crosses were afterwards set up, and were 
famous for miracles. 


2344 Lambarte in his Perambulation of Kent, anno 1565. . 

2345 Weever’s Funeral Monuments, p. 202. . 

2346 Stow’s Annals in Henry VIII. 

9347 Brasseur, Thes. Reliquiarum Hannonie, p. 199. . 

9348 See Haverden’s True Church, part 3., c. 2. , p. 314. , where he answers the slanders of Lesley. 
2349 Numb. 25. . 

2350 Mark 6. . 


23511 7. ep. 72., 73.,1..11., ep. 20.. 


9352 Quam vivens nunquam potui gustare quietem, 


Mortuus in solida jam statione fruor: 
Passio, cura, labor, mors, tandem et pugna recessit, 


Corporea; et solum mens quod avebat, habet. 
5353 The 1; 
This life more properly belongs to the 13. th of August. 


2354 The heresy of the Monothelites, so called because they admitted but one will in Jesus Christ, 
was demi-Eutychianism. Those that chiefly broached it were Theodorus, bishop of Pharan in Arabia, 
Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, and Cyrus, bishop of Phasis in Colchis, who was afterwards 
raised to the patriarchal see of Alexandria. These prelates secretly favored the heresy of Eutyches. In 
obedience to the laws of the church and of the state, they received the council of Chalcedon, and 
owned two natures in Jesus Christ; but they denied that he had two distinct wills; they asserted, that 
he had but one will, compounded of the human and divine, and they called it Theandric. Sergius, by 
birth a Syrian, was of Jacobite parents. It was by this name the Eutychians were known in Syria, on 
account of one Jacob surnamed Zangal or Bardai, a Syrian monk, and disciple of Severus, patriarch 
of Antioch, who in his time was the most zealous supporter of Entychianism. This monk greatly 
extended the doctrine of his master in Mesopotamia and Armenia, and his followers impudently 
nicknamed the Catholics Melchites or Royalists, because they received with the emperor the council 
of Chalcedon. Sergius, who preserved a tincture of Eutychianism approved a letter that Theodorus of 
Pharan had written to him, in which the author owned but one will in Jesus Christ. He himself sent a 
letter to Theodorus, wherein the same error was established, under the name of Menas, patriarch of 
Constantinople, then dead, falsely supposed to have been written to pope Vigilius. He brought over to 


his party Cyrus, bishop of Phasis, and had him made patriarch of Alexandria. This betrayer of the 
faith found a formidable adversary in the person of St. Methodius, who a little time after was elected 
patriarch of Jerusalem. Antioch fell under the yoke of the Saracens in the year of Christ 638. , and the 
twenty-eighth of Heraclius. The see of this city remained vacant many years. It appears that 
Athanasius, the Jacobite patriarch, usurped the title of patriarch of Antioch; but he was never elected 
as such, neither did he ever take possession of this church. Sergius having ordained Macedonius in 
order to fill up the vacant see of Constantinople, Pope Martin refused to acknowledge him, as he was 
a Monothelite. Macedonius, however, assumed that title in the council which those of his party held 
at Constantinople in 655. . He resided in this city, as well as his two successors, Gregory and 
Macarius. This last was deposed in the sixth general council, and sent to Rome, where he died in his 
heresy. Sergius imposed on Pope Honorius by a letter full of artifice, dissimulation, and falsehood. 
He pretended that his only aim was to prevent disturbances and scandal: he even falsely advanced 
that St. Sophronius, patriarch of Jerusalem, (honored on the 11. th of March,) was of opinion, that the 
question concerning the will of Jesus Christ ought not to be agitated. Honorius, thus imposed on, 
returned in 633. an answer, wherein he authorized silence on this question, “not to scandalize,” said 
he, “many churches, and lest ignorant persons, shocked at the expression of two operations, might 
look upon us as Nestorians; or as Eutychians, if we admitted but one operation in Jesus Christ.” 
(Honor. Ep. ad Serg. in actis conc. 6. , act. 12. , p. 928. .) After the death of Honorius, in 638. , the 
pontifical chair was occupied by Severinus, who sat but two months. In 640. , John the [Vth was 
elected, who held a council at Rome, where the heresy of the Monothelites was condemned, as 
likewise the Ecthesis of Heraclius. The Ecthesis was an edict drawn up by Sergius. The emperor 
adopted and published it in 639. . He began with commanding silence, touching one or two 
operations in Jesus Christ; but he afterwards expressly declared that there was but one will in the Son 
of God. He excused himself to pope John the IVth, in saying that the edict had been drawn up by 
Sergius, who prayed him to sign it. When he understood it was condemned at Rome, he condemned it 
himself and revoked it. John the [Vth addressed to him Honorius’s apology. He there showed that this 
pope had always held, with St. Leo and the Catholic church, the doctrine of two wills in Jesus Christ; 
that he only denied, that there were in Christ, as in us, two wills contrary and opposite to one another, 
that of the flesh and that of the spirit; that he had constantly taught with the gospel that Jesus Christ 
had the will of the human nature which he had united to his divinity. Pope John the [Vth died in 642. 
, after having sat twenty-one months. Theodorus succeeded him. 


9355 Mahomet, or rather Mohammed, began to publish his pretended revelations in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age, and the six hundred and eighth of Jesus Christ. Some time after, with the help of a 
Jew and a Nestorian monk, he compiled his Alcoran. It is a monstrous heap of absurdity and 
nonsense, without design or connection; and though we find in it some passages that strike with a 
certain air of grandeur, the whole is so foolish and puerile, and so full of repetitions, that one would 
need much patience to read any part of it even once. Mahomet engaged his wife Cadigna, and three 
of the principal inhabitants of Mecca, Abubeker, Othman, and Omar, to embrace his system of 
religion, and called it islam, a term, which, according to Dr. Pocock, signifies obedience to God and 
his prophet. Hence his followers are distinguished to this day by the name of Moslem or Mussulmen. 
Mahomet was persecuted by the Coreishites, who were of his own tribe; neither were his partisans 
spared. The impostor fled to Yethreb, where he already had many disciples; from which this town 
took the name of Medina t’ Lnabi, or the prophet’s town. It was also called simply Medina, or the 
Town. It was from this flight, which happened the 16. th of July, 622. , that the Hegira of the Arabs, 
that is to say, the epoch from which the Mahometans date their years, commenced. In 628. , Mahomet 
was declared chief in religious and civil matters, with the title of Prophet. A little after, he reduced 


the Coreishites to his sect, as well as the whole city of Mecca, and seized on a great part of Arabia 
before his death, which happened at Medina, on the eleventh year of the Hegira, the twenty-third of 
Heraclius, and the six hundred and thirty-second of Jesus Christ. Abubeker, whose daughter he had 
married, held the sovereignty with the title of Caliph, or vicar of the prophet. Mahomet ordered his 
followers to oblige all nations to embrace his religion, or pay tribute by force of arms. (Alcoran, ch. 
ix. § 29. , ch. viii. § 40. .) Abubeker employed his forces in the conquest of Syria. His armies 
defeated those of Heraclius in many battles, and took Damascus the 23. rd of August, 634. , the very 
day he died at Medina. Omar, one of whose daughters also Mahomet had married, succeeded him. He 
took Jerusalem in 637. , Antioch in 638. , and Alexandria in 640. , by his general Amrou. The 
reduction of this city was followed by the conquest of all Egypt. A little after, the Caliph seized on 
Tripoli, and almost all Barbary. In 641. , one of his armies reduced Ispahan, capital of Persia. In the 
course of Othman’s reign, who succeeded Omar is 643. , all Persia submitted to the Saracen yoke; 
Yazdegerd, last king of the Saxanite family, having been assassinated by his own domestics in 651. . 
Thus the Saracens, in less than thirty years, founded an empire equal to that of the Romans, God 
employing this people as a scourge to punish the sins of many nations. At length, however, the vast 
dominions they possessed were divided into many kingdoms. We have three principal lives of 
Mahomet, one by M. de Boulainvilliers, another by Prideaux, and a third by Gagnier, Arabic 
professor at Oxford. The first is a romance, and the author’s only aim in it was to give an 
advantageous idea of the Koran and Mahomet. Prideaux is too partially led by the Greek historians, 
who lived in a country distant from the Saracens, and whose countrymen were often at war with this 
people. Gagnier, though a mean heavy writer, is more to be depended on than the others. See the 
history of the first Saracen Caliphs by Ockley, Gagnier’s successor; the excellent edition of the Koran 
by Maracci, with the Prodromus and Refutatio Alcorani by the same author; Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 
Reland de Relig. Mohamm.; Abulfled, de vita Mohammedis cum versione et notis Joan. Gagnier, 
Oxon. 1723. ; Gregor. Abulfuragi Historia compend. Dynastiarum, Arabice et Latine, ab Edm. 
Pocock, Oxon. 1663. , two vols. Sale, in his preliminary discourse, and in his notes on the Koran, 
discovers too much partiality in favour of Mahometanism. 


9356 Theophan. Chorn. p. 276. ; Ockley, Hist. des Sarraz. t. 1. , p. 183. . 

9357 Theophan. Cedreenus, &c. 

9358 See Nat. Alex. Hist. Eccles. Diss. de Honor. Graveson, ibid. Tournely, de Incarn. &c. 
2359 See Act. Disput. cum Pyrrho, inter op. S. Maximi; et Conc. t. 5. , p. 1784. . 

9360 Anastas. in Theodor. Theoph. ad ann. 20. , Heracl. p. 274. . 


2361 We have many works of St. Maximus, which the learned F. Combefis caused to be printed at 
Paris in 1675. , two vols. in folio. They consist of mystic or allegorical commentaries on divers books 
of the scripture; of commentaries on the works attributed to St. Denis the Areopagite; of polemic 
treatises against the Monothelites; an excellent ascetic discourse; spiritual maxims, principally on 
charity, and some letters. Photius (cod. 192. ) wished that St. Maximus’s style were less harsh, and 
that he were more delicate in the choice of his expressions. These defects might proceed from 
transcribers, especially in his dispute with Pyrrhus: we may attribute then in some of his works to the 
persecutions which at once overwhelmed his mind and body. There are many works of St. Maximus 


which have never been printed. See Montfaucon, Bibl. Coislin a pag. 307. , ad pag. 311. , item pag. 
412.. 


2362 See epist. Synodi Arel. ad Sylvest. Pap. Conc. t. 1., p. 1425... 
9363 socr1. 1. ,C.0.. 

9364 so70m.1. 1. ,c.6.. 

5365 Theodoret,1. 1., c. 7. 

5366 Colas. Cyz. Hist. Conc. Nicen.1. 2. , c. 5., t. 2. , Conc. 

3367 Conc. t. 2. ,p.50.. 


5368 The history of Constantine’s donation of Rome is refuted by Pagi, Critic. in Annal. Baron. 
Papebroke, Act. Sanct. Nat. Alexander, Hist. Eccl. Noris, t. 4. ; Oper. Mamachi, Orig. Christ. t. 2. , p. 
232., &c. 


2369 Conc. t. 1., p. 1368. . 
2370 See Jos. Assem. in Calend. p. 522. . 


2371 The word Termon is a compound from the Latin terra immunis, i. e., land not only free from 
regal imposts, but from all hostile invasion even in the course of a civil war. To enumerate the 
Termons of Ireland would take up more room than can be spared in an epitome of general Hagiology. 
Some of the principal were those of the great St. Columbe-kill, who renounced his right of election to 
the throne of Ireland, and embraced the monastic habit. He it was who founded the Termons of 
Dairmagh (now Durrough) in the king’s county; Kells in Meath; Sord now written Swords) near 
Dublin; Derry in Tirconal; Hy in North Britain, &c. Clonard in Meath founded by St. Finian; 
Clonmacnois on the banks of the Shannon, and in the heart of Ireland, founded by St. Kiaran; 
Lismore in Munster by St. Carthag Mochuda; Benchor in the Ards of Ulster, by St. Comgall; 
Glendaloch by St. Coeing in, &c. &c. 


9372 St. Mochua, of Balla, died on the 30. th of March, an. 637. , according to Colgan, Act. SS. Hib. 
p. 789. . 


2373 $+ Blaithmac suffered in 823. , according to the Four Masters Colg. ib. p. 128. . 
2374 s+ Conon is mentioned on the 13. th, is Act. SS. p. 59. . 
2375 On St. Gildas, see Act. SS. p. 178... 


5376 According to Colgan, (Trias Thaum. p. 619. ,) St. Brigit died an. 523. , aged seventy, thirty 
years after the death of St. Patrick. 


9377 On St. Modan, see Act. SS. Hib. p. 252. ; on St. Erhard, ib. ad S Jan. p. 22. . On St Erlulph, ib. 
p. 240. , and on St. Tanco, ib. p. 348. . 


2378 On St. Cadroe, see Act. SS. Hib. p. 494. . 
2379 Th the Trias Thaum. p. 234. , St. Patrick is said to have died an 493. . 


9380 St. Cuthbert, according to his MS. life in the Cottonian library, was born at Ceannanes, or Kells, 
in Meath. By his mother Saba, a princess who led a holy life, he was grandson of Murertach, king of 
Ireland, an. 533. . See Colg. p. 659. . 


9381 sy, Rupert is adjudged to Ireland by Colgan and others, Act. SS. p. 756. . 
2382 The feast of St. Celsus is kept on the 7. th. 


2383 The author of Trias Thaum . places the death of St. Wiro about the beginning of the eighth 
century; and this appears more probable, as his companion St. Plechelm is said to have died an. 732. . 


5384 Supposing the death of St. Drostan in 809. , he must have made his profession according to the 
rule of St. Columb-kill, or of St. Columban not under either of these saint; the former having died in 
597. , the latter in 615. . 





2385 The death of St. Blaan is placed by Dempster in 446. , but erroneously, as the saint was a 
disciple of St. Comgall, who died in 600. . Colgan proves that St. Blaan died about the beginning of 
the seventh century. See Act. SS. Hib. p. 234. . 


2386 St. Alto is given by Colgan on the 9. th of February, SS. Hib. p. 301. . 
9387 Vol. i.c.9.. 


2388 «nous répétons d’aprés des personnes aussi impartiales qu’éclairées, que cet ouvrage est le plus 
savant et le plus sage qui ait paru en ce genre, jusqu’a nos jours. Le savant et pieux auteur, égalemen 
éloigné de tous les excés, n’a eu d’autre but que celui d’édifier et d’instruire tout a la fois.” See 
advertisement at the end of the seventh tome of the French edition, Paris, 1769. . 


2389 Ep. 1. , ad Cor 


5390 Nothing can be more incontestable in history, than that the city of Rome was honored by the 
presence, preaching, and martyrdom of the prince of the apostles, and that he was the founder and 
first bishop of that see. Hence Rome is styled by the more venerable ancient councils, The See of 
Peter. In this the concurring testimony of all ancient Christian writers, down from St. Ignatius, the 
disciple of this apostle is unanimous. Eusebius tells us, that one motive which brought him to Rome, 
was to defeat the impostures of Simon Magus, who had repaired thither from the East, whence St. 
Peter had expelled him. “Against that bane of mankind. (Simon.)” says this parent of Church History, 
“the most merciful and kind providence conducts to Rome Peter, the most courageous, and the 


greatest among the apostles, and him who for his prowess was the chief, and the prince of all the 
rest.” Tlapandéac Ent thc duth\>o KAavdiv Baowleiac fF mavaya8oc Kol PiravOpanotatn TWV OAWV 
mpOvoia tOv KaptepOv Kal Léyav TWV AnooOAwV TOV Apetiic EveKa TWV yortWv Andvtav 
mporjAopov Tétpov Ent thv Papnv We Em THAKETOV ALLEWVa Bic xelpayopéer. Eus. Hist.1. 2., c. 14. 
, ed Vales. 


Mr. Whiston, in the Memoirs of his own Life , writes as follows: “Mr. Bower, with some weak 
Protestants before him, almost pretends to deny that St. Peter ever was at Rome; concerning which 
matter take my own former words out of my three Tracts . Mr. Baratier proves most thoronghly, as 
Bishop Pearson has done before him, that St. Peter was at Rome. This is so clear in Christian 
antiquity, that it is a shame for a Protestant to confess that any Protestant ever denied it. This partial 
procedure demonstrates that Mr. Bower has by no means got clear of the prejudices of some 
Protestants, as an impartial writer of history, which he strongly pretends to be, ought to do, and he 
has in this case greatly hurt the Protestant cause, instead of helping it.” 


N. B. Mr. Baratier, a Protestant divine, printed at Utrecht, in 1740. , his Chronological Inquiry about 
the most Ancient Bishops of Rome, from Peter to Victor, in which he demonstrates that St. Peter was 
at Rome, as Bishop Pearson had done before by a learned dissertation in his posthumous works. 


Eusebius,1. 2..c. 17. , and St. Jerom, Catal. c. 11. , relate, that St. Peter met at Rome Philo, the most 
learned Jewish philosopher, who flourished at Alexandria, and was famous for the smoothness and 
sweetness of his eloquence, in which he seemed to rival Plato. In his moral writings he depreciates 
the dignity of the Mosaic divine precepts and history, by intermixing false Platonic notions, and by 
remote allegorical comments; in which latter, Origen. in some degree, became too much his imitator. 
Philo was sent to Rome by the Jews of Alexandria, in the year 40. , on an embassy to Cains Caligula, 
by whom he was very ill-treated; an account or which, with a genuine natural description of the Tolly, 
pride, inconstancy, and extravagances of that tyrant, he has left us in his discourse against Flaccus. In 
his book, On the Contemplative Life, he describes the Therapeuts of Egypt in his time, who, 
according to Eusebius and St. Jerom, were Christian ascetics, or persons particularly devoted to the 
divine service and heavenly contemplation, under a rule of certain regular exercises of virtue. Photius 
pretends (cod. 105. ) that Philo was converted to the faith by St. Peter at Rome, whither he made a 
second voyage in the reign of Claudius. But notwithstanding his friendship and commerce with St. 
Peter, he seems to have been too much intoxicated with the pride of the world, and never to have 
opened his eyes to the truth. His nephew, Tiberius Alexander, a philosopher, apostatized to idolatry, 
and was made by the Romans governor of Judea in 46. . 


9391 Conf.1.1.,c.6.,7.. 


2392 Th the order of the ecclesiastical hierarchy are distinguished patriarchs, primates, archbishops, 
and bishops. Archbishops or metropolitans, whatever some may say to the contrary, were established 
by the apostles to direct all public and common affairs of the several churches of large provinces. 
Thus St. Titus had the superintendency of all the churches in Crete, as Eusebius (Hist.1. 3. , c. 4. ,) 
and St. Chrysostom (Hom. 1. . in Tit.) observe; and the latter takes notice, that St. Paul entrusted St. 
Timothy with the care of superintending all the churches of Asia Minor. (See St. Chrysost. Hom. 15. , 
in 1. Tim.) Metropolitans anciently exercised, especially in some places, a very extensive jurisdiction 
over their suffragans, but this is long since much limited by the canons. They have an immediate 
jurisdiction over their suffragans in some few points; but the greater causes of bishops are only to be 
discussed in provincial synods, or by the pope. Nor have archbishops any jurisdiction over the 


subjects of their suffragans (whose causes, nevertheless are judged by their courts, when carried to 
them by regular appeals), nor can archbishops performs the visitation of the diocesses of their 
suffragans, unless the cause be first known and proved in a provincial synod. (See Conc. Trid. Sess. 
24. ,c.3., de Reform.) 


The jurisdiction of primates is much limited by canons and particular usages; it is extended over 
several metropolitans. Many primates are only titular. In France the archbishops of Aries, Bourdeaux, 
Bourges, Sens, Rheims and Rouen take the title of primates, because some of their predecessors 
enjoyed that prerogative; but only the archbishop of Lyons exercises the jurisdiction of primate in all 
France. 


The jurisdiction of all patriarchs is not the same; to them is reserved, in most places, the confirmation 
of new bishops, with several other such points. The great patriarchs in the East are the bishops of 
Constantinople; and of the apostolical sees of Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. There is also a 
patriarch of Ethiopia, that is, Abyssinia. The bishop of Rome is not only, by divine right, head of the 
whole Church, but is also in particular patriarch of the West. See Marca (De Concordia Sacerd. et 
Imperii,1. 1. . c. 3. , &c.). Morinus (1. 1. , Exerc. 1. ), Thomassin (De Benefic. c. 3. , 7. , 8. ), Leo 
Allatius (De Concord. Utriusque Ecc1.1. 1. , c. 25. ). Certain lesser patriarchs have been established 
in the West, some barely titular. The archbishop of Lisbon is patriarch of the Portuguese Indies. 
During the schism in Istria in the sixth century, the patriarchate of Aquileia was set up. See Baronius 
(ad ann. 570. , n. 10. , et 630. , n. 18. ), Marca (De Primat. n. 20. , 21. ). Ugheili (Italia Sacra). 


The great city of Aquileia, which had been sometimes honored with the residence of Augustus, and 
other emperors, having been destroyed by Attlia, the inhabitants, with their patriarch, some time after 
retired to Grado, an island near the continent, where they built a town, which was afterward 
embellished by the Gradenigos. Aquileia being rebuilt after the incursions of the Lombards (though it 
remains to this day in the lowest condition), the patriarch returned to that city. The church of Grado 
continued to choose its own patriarchs, till that dignity was transferred to Venice. When the city of 
Aquileia fell under the dominion of the house of Austria, the patriarch, who was a Venetian, chose to 
reside at Udina, a town subject to that republic. This patriarchate of Aquileia was suppressed in 1751. 
, by pope Benedict XIV. and, Instead thereof, two archbishoprics are erected, that of Goricla, for the 
churches in the Austrian dominions, and that of Udina, for those in the Venetian territories. 


5393 Nothing can be more incontestable in history, than that the city of Rome was honored by the 
presence, preaching, and martyrdom of the prince of the apostles, and that he was the founder and 
first bishop of that see. Hence Rome is styled by the more venerable ancient councils, The See of 
Peter. In this the concurring testimony of all ancient Christian writers, down from St. Ignatius, the 
disciple of this apostle is unanimous. Eusebius tells us, that one motive which brought him to Rome, 
was to defeat the impostures of Simon Magus, who had repaired thither from the East, whence St. 
Peter had expelled him. “Against that bane of mankind. (Simon.)” says this parent of Church History, 
“the most merciful and kind providence conducts to Rome Peter, the most courageous, and the 
greatest among the apostles, and him who for his prowess was the chief, and the prince of all the 
rest.” Tlapandéac Ent thc Auth KAavdiv Baotheiac P| mavaya8oc Kal iravOpanotatn THWV OAWV 
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mporyAopov Tétpov Ent thv Papnv We Em THAKETOV ADLEWVa Bic xelpayopéer. Eus. Hist.1. 2. , c. 14. 
, ed Vales. 


Mr. Whiston, in the Memoirs of his own Life. , writes as follows: “Mr. Bower, with some weak 
Protestants before him, almost pretends to deny that St. Peter ever was at Rome; concerning which 
matter take my own former words out of my three Tracts. . Mr. Baratier proves most thoronghly, as 
Bishop Pearson has done before him, that St. Peter was at Rome. This is so clear in Christian 
antiquity, that it is a shame for a Protestant to confess that any Protestant ever denied it. This partial 
procedure demonstrates that Mr. Bower has by no means got clear of the prejudices of some 
Protestants, as an impartial writer of history, which he strongly pretends to be, ought to do, and he 
has in this case greatly hurt the Protestant cause, instead of helping it.” 


N. B. Mr. Baratier, a Protestant divine, printed at Utrecht, in 1740. , his Chronological Inquiry about 
the most Ancient Bishops of Rome, from Peter to Victor, in which he demonstrates that St. Peter was 
at Rome, as Bishop Pearson had done before by a learned dissertation in his posthumous works. 


Eusebius,1. 2..c. 17. , and St. Jerom, Catal. c. 11. , relate, that St. Peter met at Rome Philo, the most 
learned Jewish philosopher, who flourished at Alexandria, and was famous for the smoothness and 
sweetness of his eloquence, in which he seemed to rival Plato. In his moral writings he depreciates 
the dignity of the Mosaic divine precepts and history, by intermixing false Platonic notions, and by 
remote allegorical comments; in which latter, Origen. in some degree, became too much his imitator. 
Philo was sent to Rome by the Jews of Alexandria, in the year 40. , on an embassy to Cains Caligula, 
by whom he was very ill-treated; an account or which, with a genuine natural description of the Tolly, 
pride, inconstancy, and extravagances of that tyrant, he has left us in his discourse against Flaccus. In 
his book, On the Contemplative Life, he describes the Therapeuts of Egypt in his time, who, 
according to Eusebius and St. Jerom, were Christian ascetics, or persons particularly devoted to the 
divine service and heavenly contemplation, under a rule of certain regular exercises of virtue. Photius 
pretends (cod. 105. ) that Philo was converted to the faith by St. Peter at Rome, whither he made a 
second voyage in the reign of Claudius. But notwithstanding his friendship and commerce with St. 
Peter, he seems to have been too much intoxicated with the pride of the world, and never to have 
opened his eyes to the truth. His nephew, Tiberius Alexander, a philosopher, apostatized to idolatry, 
and was made by the Romans governor of Judea in 46. . 


